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SENATE 


Tuespay, Aucust 16, 1966 
(Legislative day 5 apne August 15, 


The Senate met at 10 o’clock a.m., on 
the expiration of the recess, and was 
called to order by the Vice President. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Frederick Brown 
Harris, D.D., offered the following 
prayer: 


Our Father, God, as noontime marks 
the hurrying day and our words are 
hushed to silence, we would bathe our 
hearts and minds in the glorious thought 
that amidst all life’s changing scenes we 
are with Thee. 

Purge us, we beseech Thee, of low de- 
sire. Lift us to high resolve. In this 
great hour of human destiny, deepen in 
us the sense of surpassing opportunity 


and responsibility, yea, of a glorious mis- 


sion to do our full part in averting a 
global catastrophe as our willful world is 
given one last chance to make this earth 
a decent habitation for all Thy children, 
May it be in Thy providence that our 
America, desiring nothing but peace for 
herself and for all the world, may come 
to the Kingdom for such a time as this. 

In the Redeemer’s name we ask it. 
Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


On request of Mr. Lone of Louisiana, 
and by unanimous consent, the Journal 
of the proceedings of Monday, August 15, 
1966, was approved. 


LIMITATION ON STATEMENTS DUR- 
ING THE TRANSACTION OF ROU- 
TINE MORNING BUSINESS 
Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 

dent, I ask unanimous consent that there 

be a 20-minute period for the transac- 
tion of routine morning business, and 
that all statements in it be limited to 

3 minutes. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. That is in ac- 
cordance with the previous unanimous- 
consent agreement. It is so ordered. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I wish 
to address these remarks to the acting 
majority leader. I have a 10-minute 
speech to deliver, and if no other Senator 
seeks recognition in the morning hour, 
this would be an advantageous time for 
me to make it. 

May I ask the acting majority leader 
whether this meets with his approval. 
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Mr, LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, if the Senator will withhold until 
Senators speak who have 3-minute state- 
ments to make, there will be no objection. 


GREAT EFFORT 


Mr. YOUNG of Ohio. Mr. President, 
an outstanding example of peaceful co- 
operation between citizens of all nations 
is the annual Pugwash Conference, 
named after the small town in Nova 
Scotia where these conferences were 
inaugurated 11 years ago, under the 
leadership of Cyrus Eaton of Cleveland 
who is a distinguished humanitarian, a 
great philanthropist, and a fine loyal 
American who has worked untiringly in 
the interests of world peace and for co- 
existence between the Soviet Union and 
the United States instead of pursuing a 
collision course leading toward coanni- 
hilation. 

Since that time scientists and scholars 
have met annually in Pugwash and else- 
where in the world for serious and schol- 
arly consideration of the many problems 
confronting mankind. It is the most 
noted nonofficial meeting place for men 
and women of great intellect from na- 
tions the world over. 

Cyrus Eaton is also chairman of the 
board of the Chesapeake & Ohio Railroad 
Co., and one of our Nation’s outstanding 
industrialists. It is in great part due to 
his efforts that the Pugwash Conferences 
have been a notable annual event in the 
intellectual world. He is to be com- 
mended on this important effort toward 
bringing about better understanding be- 
tween men and nations in the cause of 
world peace. 

Mr. President, on last August 8 there 
appeared in the Chronicle-Herald of 
Halifax, Canada, an excellent editorial 
on this subject entitled “Great Effort.” 
I ask unanimous consent that it be print- 
ed in the Recorp at this point as part of 
my remarks. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the Halifax (Canada) Chronicle-Her- 
ald, Aug. 8, 1966] 
Great EFFORT 

Duncan Wimpress, president of Monmouth 
College, Monmouth, Illinois, and a partici- 
pant in the recent Pugwash Conference on 
Indian Civilization, has described the gather- 
45 as the intellectual experience of a life- 

e.” 

In one way or another, this is the sort of 
assessment which many have been moved to 
make since the inauguration of the Pugwash 
conferences 11 years ago. 

An expression of the vision of Cyrus Eaton, 
the conferences have made the name of the 
Nova Scotian town universally known. In- 


deed, Pugwash has become synonymous with 
the serious and scholarly consideration of the 
problems confronting modern man. While 
proximity of the event makes evaluation diffi- 
cult, it already seems apparent that Mr. 
Eaton’s efforts in the cause of peace, and 
the Pugwash conferences are a part of that 
effort, will increasingly stand out as a signifi- 
cant factor in our generation. 

Refusing to retire even when the days of 
his years had exceeded the prescribed three 
score and ten of the Psalmist, ignoring the 
constantly changing winds of public opin- 
ion and disdaining to be circumscribed by 
convention, the Nova Scotia-born industrial- 
ist maintained for years one of the few extra- 
diplomatic ties between the United States 
and Russia. 

Two years ago, The Washington Post ac- 
claimed him as a sort of unofficial ambassa- 
dor of peace. Meanwhile, in Pugwash and 
elsewhere in the world, too, the Pugwash 
conferences which Mr. Eaton had instituted 
continued to be held, a meeting place for 
great intellects from both sides of the Iron 
Curtain. 

Mr. Eaton’s persistence in pursuing the 
cause of peace ought to be an inspiration 
to all men everywhere. 

It seems probable that, on the contem- 
porary world scene, no living Nova Scotian is 
better known than Cyrus Eaton. 


INTEREST RATE INCREASE 


Mr.GORE. Mr. President, it is shock- 
ing to some to be brought face to face 
with the sharpness of the increase in 
interest rates in recent months. As a 
matter of fact, a few specific examples 
have shocked me, and I have been fol- 
lowing this matter quite closely. 

Here is an example furnished by one 
of my constituents from his own unhappy 
experience. This constituent is an auto- 
mobile dealer, and he has been hard hit 
this year by the sharp increase in the 
interest cost he has undergone to carry 
his inventory. 

This dealer, during the first 7 months 
of this year, and during the first 7 
months of 1965, did about the same 
amount of business, with sales in each 
period amounting to a little over $1 mil- 
lion. But during this 1965 period his 
interest cost for carrying inventory 
amounted to $4,385.08, while this year it 
jumped to $7,822.52. 

Mr. President, I shall await the atten- 
tion of the Presiding Officer, because I 
think he might be the one who could 
take the message to the right place. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Presid- 
ing Officer is listening. 

Mr. GORE. Then I shall repeat the 
point I just said. 

An automobile dealer in my State, who 
has written me, gives this example: In 
7 months in 1965, he carried about the 
same inventory as in 7 months of 1966. 
His cost of doing business, or rather of 
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paying interest on inventory, in that 
period of 1965, was $4,385.08, while for a 
similar period in 1966, the interest cost 
of doing business, of carrying his inven- 
tory—a small automobile dealer—was 
$7,822.52. 

Mr. President, what is this dealer to 
do when his interest cost almost doubles? 
He did not have a big profit as General 
Motors did. He had a profit margin of 
about 1 percent of sales, or something 
over $10,000 for this 7-month period. 

So on this one cost item, interest for 
carrying his inventory, he has lost about 
one-third of his profit. He has obtained 
no benefit, and neither have his cus- 
tomers. Both he and his customers, 
working people who have purchased 
automobiles on time, have been hurt. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Three min- 
utes have expired. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for 5 addi- 
tional minutes. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there 
objection? 

Mr. GORE. Iam so pleased and com- 
plimented with the attention of the 
distinguished Presiding Officer. 

Did the Chair hear objection? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair 
heard none. The Chair welcomes the 
5 minutes. 

Mr. GORE. Who benefits from this? 
Not the American people; not the small 
‘businessman, whose profits are being 
squeezed and who has to increase his 
prices; not the consumer, who buys an 
automobile and has to pay more because 
the dealer has to pay more interest cost, 
and whose monthly payments are in- 
creased because of higher interest rates. 
Who benefits? Not the Democratic 
Party, I assure you. 

Who benefits? The relatively few who 
have inherited or have otherwise ac- 
quired accumulated wealth, and who are 
enjoying, under this policy, a privilege 
almost tantamount to the privilege of 
levying taxes upon the American people 
and pocketing it. 

Of course, when his customers make 
their purchases, as I have said, they must 
face the increased burden, and another 
large slice of purchasing power is eaten 
away and moves into the pockets of those 
who have lendable funds. 

Getting back to home loans, which I 
have discussed on previous occasions, I 
note that according to the Wall Street 
Journal, the average interest rate for 
conventional loans on existing homes in 
June was 6.18 percent. 

According to an article in the Chris- 
tian Science Monitor for July 30, 1966: 

Average rates in most large city areas are 
running around 6% percent. 


Los Angeles: Typical“ mortgage loans 
are negotiated at 7½ percent. 

Some instances of mortgages being ne- 
gotiated at 742 percent were cited. And 
these are not second mortgages on run- 
down, risky properties. These are first 
mortgages on good houses, with substan- 
tial downpayments and purchasers with 
good credit. 

Such rates as these are usurious, and 
would be so defined under the laws of 
many States. Most States have usury 
laws, but ways have been found around 
many of them, and I suppose a way will 
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be found to skirt them with respect to 
home mortgages. 

My own State of Tennessee has a usury 
statute, and it is already being alleged 
that funds are fleeing the State because 
of this fairly tight statute. Some agita- 
tion is already underway to loosen up the 
State law. This is hardly the way to 
fight this problem. Interest rates must 
be brought down, not pushed up. 

Mr. President, not only are high in- 
terest rates harmful, but the tight money 
situation which exists at the behest of 
the Federal Reserve System also encour- 
ages all kinds of racketeering in connec- 
tion with loans. 

During the tight money days of the Ei- 
senhower administration, the practice of 
automatically loading on term life insur- 
ance became widespread. This sort of 
thing, once established, is hard to get rid 
of, and persists even when money loosens 
up a bit. Today, the borrower has no 
opportunity to escape a charge for over- 
priced term life insurance. If he ob- 
jects, the loan is simply not made. Even 
respectable banks today load on term life 
insurance as a matter of course. 

A few years ago, discounting of FHA 
and VA mortgages began to be practiced. 
Repeated increases in allowable interest 
rates did not satisfy lenders. They took 
the increased rates and still added on 
“points.” Once this sort of thing gets 
started, it is difficult to stop it. And it 
spreads. Often, even the real estate 
broker, in addition to getting his 5-per- 
cent fee for negotiating a sale, will tell 
the money lender to add on a point or two 
for him as an extra loan-finder’s fee. 

Mr. President, we must break this 
chain. We must reduce the share of na- 
tional income going to the dead hand of 
the money lenders. 

Franklin Roosevelt would turn over in 
his grave if he could hear this speech. 
Franklin Roosevelt ran the money 
changers out of the temple and financed 
a war at reasonable interest rates. 
Harry Truman did the same thing. Now 
the money changers are back in the 
temple, and we have the highest interest 
rates since the administration of War- 
ren G. Harding, 45 years ago. Johnson 
interest rates are higher than Hoover 
rates. 

I hope the Vice President will take this 
message to the right place. I hope action 
will be taken, because unless action is 
taken now, the American people will have 
no choice but to take action themselves. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. GORE. I yield. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. May I sug- 
gest to the Senator that he ought to 

someone other than the Vice 
President. 

Mr. GORE. I am not chastising the 
Vice President. I am trying to enlist him 
as a Messenger. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. May I sug- 
gest that the press of this Nation treats 
this matter as though it is a greater na- 
tional secret than the atom bomb. The 
press will not print a word about it. I 
would be willing to wager that the Sena- 
tor’s address will not even be reported 
in the press. 

If a newspaperman dares write some- 
thing about high interest rates, it is 
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spiked by the newspaper publisher. If 
the editor dares let it go through, he 
loses his job. 

Is the Senator aware of the treatment 
he has been receiving from the press with 
respect to the fight he is making for the 
people in this high-interest-rate matter? 

Mr. GORE. Now and then, by search- 
ing diligently, I find a few paragraphs 
about it here and there. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I have had 
newspaper reporters tell me that this 
issue is more on the tongues of people 
than the Vietnamese war. But one can- 
not read about it in the press. I cannot 
find a word in the newspapers about the 
views of the Senator on the high in- 
terest rates. I have searched in vain, 
thinking that this was real news. Here 
was a Senator getting up and saying that 
his own administration should straighten 
up and fly right on high interest rates. 
I regret to say it, but although everyone, 
in my judgment, thinks that that is big 
news, one cannot find a word about it in 
the newspapers. But by word of mouth 
people are talking about it every time 
that they meet on the streets. 

Mr. GORE. I appreciate the obser- 
vations of the distinguished acting ma- 
jority leader, the Senator from Louisi- 
ana [Mr. Lone]. 

I wonder how it would be possible to 
obtain more attention to this problem 
that is growing worse. I have wondered 
if it would help if I reached back into 
the past and got some speeches that 
then-Senator Humpurey, and then-Sen- 
ator Johnson made on the subject. 
Then, perhaps I could create a mystery 
as to how the Johnson-Humphrey ad- 
ministration could be so different from 
the speeches of Senators Johnson and 
HuMpPHREY. Does the Senator think that 
this would help? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. No. My 
guess is that that would not be news. 
That would be old hat. 

Mr. GORE. I had even thought that 
I might send to the library and get An- 
drew Mellon’s book and read from the 
book the blueprint of the current poli- 
cies. Does the Senator think that that 
would help? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. No. I think 
that perhaps the only way to get public- 
ity in regard to this matter would be 
to get a parachute and jump off the 
Washington Monument and carry a sign 
on the way down. That might get at- 
tention. 

Mr. GORE. Coming down would be 
out of style, if one wished to keep in 
style with interest rates. Again this 
morning I notice that the rates are going 
up. I do not want them to get higher 
than the Washington Monument. 

I appreciate the comments of my 
friend, the Senator from Louisiana [Mr. 
Lone]. 

Some instances of mortgages being 
negotiated at 7½ percent were recited. 
These are not second mortgages on old 
and rundown risky properties. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair 
regrets to inform the Senator that his 
5 minutes have expired. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent that I may proceed for 1 
additional minute. 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. GORE. These are first mortgages 
on good houses with substantial down- 
payments, and purchasers with good 
credit. 

But what about a $10,000 home? I 
have just walked over to the floor of the 
Senate with a newly married couple. 
We discussed interest rates and buying 
a home. 

One of the great advances made in the 
last quarter of a century has been pro- 
grams to make it possible for young peo- 
ple to buy decent homes in which to rear 
their children. In previous generations 
young couples faced the prospect of liv- 
ing in inadequate homes and finally be- 
ing able to buy a home after their chil- 
dren had left school and gone. This has 
been a great advance in the American 
standard of living. However, this ad- 
vance is going in reverse now. Balloon 
rates of interest in a Democratic admin- 
istration. Let us do something about it. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. While the 
Senator from Tennessee [Mr. GORE] was 
discussing the subject, I thought he 
would like to recognize that this is a 
great day in the history of this country. 
We are having reported to this country 
the greatest monopolistic, giveaway pro- 
gram in the history of America, the Mc- 
Clellan patent rights bill, which gives 
away patents on atomic energy, TVA, 
and $15 billion of Government research. 

As I understand the bill, it proposes 
that we give away, and we know what we 
are giving, monopoly rights on 85 per- 
cent of the $15 billion we spent in re- 
search. Then, we reserve the right to 
give away the rest. I believe that this 
will be the greatest monopoly bill in the 
history of America. The Senator picked 
a fine day to talk about high interest 
rates. This would amount to $26 billion 
a year in giveaways, the way that it 
stands now. Under the bill being re- 
ported today we are going to give away 
$15 billion a year in patent rights. I 
hope that the Senate will defeat it. It 
will be reported today. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I yield. 

Mr. GORE. I will be here and I will 
listen when the bill is: brought to the 
floor. I would like to be able immediate- 
ly to throw it out. 

The Senator will recall that I have 
the dubious honor of having organized 
and partly led the longest continuous 
filibuster in the history of the Senate on 
the Atomic Energy Act of 1954.. This 
filibuster was both constructive and suc- 
cessful. During the fight we won this 
battle with respect to atomic energy re- 
search and development patent rights. 
ones one victory that we won in that 

ght. 

Is the Senator telling me that the pro- 
posed McClellan bill would repeal that? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Of course, it 
would. The Senator will have to win 
his spurs over again if he hopes to main- 
tain his position. That was one of the 
great fights that the Senator made in 
the history of the Senate. That fili- 
purser gave responsibility to unlimited 

e e. 
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The Senator from Tennessee [Mr. 
Gore] and a number of other Senators, 
saved atomic energy secrets from being 
given away to a few private corporations. 
Now, I understand that there will be re- 
ported today the McClellan bill. 

Mr. GORE. What is the genesis of the 
bill? This is not an administration re- 
quest, is it? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I fear that if 
it should be passed the President might 
sign it. I might say to the Senator that 
all administration witnesses testified to 
this. 

Mr. GORE. I shall join the Senator 
in seeing that it does not pass. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I shall help 
the Senator. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I have 
listened to the Senator from Tennessee 
[Mr. Gore] expressing his deep feelings 
about higher interest rates. I could not 
agree with him more, and I believe that 
we are in for some rather profound 
remedies. 

It is my purpose, in the time that I 
have, to lay before the Senate and the 
country the possibility of doing some- 
thing about this situation, which I think 
is finally getting attention. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. JAVITS. I yield to the Senator 
from Tennessee. 

Mr. GORE. I shall welcome the ef- 
forts of the Senator in this regard. I 
take great encouragement from the posi- 
tion he has just taken and I shall listen 
with interest. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, with the 
cooperation of the Chair, the Senator 
from Nebraska [Mr. Hruska] will be 
recognized. Then, he will yield to me 
for a few minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Young of Ohio in the chair). The Sen- 
ator from Nebraska [Mr. Hruska] is 
recognized. 

Mr. HRUSKA. Mr. President, I yield 
10 minutes to the Senator from New 
York [Mr. Javits]. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from New York is recognized. 


PRESIDENT, CONGRESS MUST ACT 
TO HALT INFLATION 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, what- 
ever the rationalizations of the Presi- 
dent’s economic advisers, the country is 
in the midst of serious inflation. Cur- 
rent indexes show the seriousness of the 
situation and reliable analysts point to a 
worsening economic situation unless cor- 
rective action is taken and soon. 

And yet, the administration's policy 
has been one of drift. I believe that 
the American people have a right to 
know now what it will take to pay for 
the Vietnam struggle and to continue a 
high level of noninflationary domestic 
growth. If the administration is indeed 
approaching the economic situation with 
one eye on the November elections, it 
should realize that there can be no long- 
range political gain if the voters are led 
to believe before the elections that the 
economy will right itself without drastic 
fiscal action and then find themselves 
faced with a stiff tax increase after the 
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elections. This would be the height of 
political irresponsibility. 

Even the President cannot perform 
miracles. The choices before him are 
limited: he can cut nondefense expendi- 
tures in the Federal budget; raise taxes; 
tighten money even more; impose credit 
controls; seek authority for price and 
wage controls or use a combination of 
these measures. But he must act or face 
@ rapidly deteriorating economic situa- 
tion. 

After almost 4 years of steady expan- 
sion without a serious increase in prices, 
prices began to rise sharply in early 
1965. Wholesale prices have risen 3.4 
percent over the past year, including an 
increase of 0.7 percent in July alone. 
Over the past year consumer prices have 
increased by 2.5 percent. Unemployment 
remains, considering the last decade, at 
the relatively low level of 3.9 percent and 
every sign indicates the U.S. plant is 
reaching capacity utilization, with many 
industries now operating over their pre- 
ferred rate. There is no evidence that 
future months will bring a lessening of 
inflationary pressures, with Vietnam ex- 
penditures likely to expand substantially 
over the near term and important wage 
contract negotiations coming up in the 
next 12 months in key economic sectors. 

In view of this situation, the Presi- 
dent’s reluctance to act is difficult to un- 
derstand outside the political context. 
Just yesterday, the proposed agreement 
to settle the airlines strike gave fresh 
evidence of the Machinists Union’s un- 
willingness to settle for a contract with- 
in the “guidelines;” the steel companies 
are now telling us that if it is OK for the 
airline mechanics to violate the “guide- 
lines” why is it not OK for the steel com- 
panies; bread and milk prices are also 
rising sharply. 

The President should not hesitate to 
deal realistically with inflation any more 
than he would hesitate to follow what 
he considers realistic policies in Vietnam. 
There is no alternative to responsible 
leadership. In terms of its consequences 
to the American people and the world 
economy, it would be no less a tragedy to 
lose the war on inflation at home than to 
lose the war in Vietnam. 

i My own recommendations are as fol- 
ows: : 

First, we should not cut such vital non- 
defense expenditures as aid to education 
but we should postpone or stretch out 
such postponable Federal expenditures 
as some Government construction or 
space exploration projects. 

Second, the President should ask the 
Congress to enact a special temporary 
tax—across the board—to finance rising 
Vietnam costs and to further dampen 
civilian demand and to lessen the Gov- 
ernment’s excessive and harmful reliance 
on monetary policy—tight credit and 
high interest rates. 

Estimates in top economic circles of 
Government, as reported in the press and 
various outlook reports, indicate that 
total defense spending will continue to 
rise by about $2 billion every 3 months 
until mid-1967 at least. This, the experts 
say, would mean a defense spending pat- 
tern about $5 billion higher in the cur- 
rent fiscal year than the estimate last 
January. 
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Congress should enact a temporary 
special Vietnam tax across the board— 
yielding between $5.5 and $7 billion a 
year—before we adjourn this year, and 
the sooner the better. This could take 
the form of a 5-percent temporary sur- 
charge or a combination of a 1½- to 2- 
percentage-point increase in indivdual 
income tax rates and a 2½- to 3-percent- 
age increase in corporate tax rates. 

Finally, I propose that there be in- 
stituted a voluntary credit restraint pro- 
gram modeled after the Korean war 
program from March 1951 through May 
1952 which met with considerable suc- 
cess. This should be instituted immedi- 
ately. The purpose of the program would 
be to encourage lending institutions to 
extend credit in such a way as to help 
maintain and increase the strength of 
the domestic economy through the re- 
straint of inflationary tendencies and at 
the same time to help finance the re- 
quirements of the war in Vietnam and 
essential domestic needs. 

Mr. President, to make such a program 
possible, I introduce, out of order, a bill, 
and ask that it be received and appro- 
priately referred, to amend section 708 
(b) of the Defense Production Act of 
1950, as amended, to exempt from the 
antitrust laws lending institutions— 
commercial banks, mutual savings banks, 
savings and loan associations, invest- 
ment banks and life insurance com- 
panies—entering into a national volun- 
tary credit restraint program, if such a 
program first meets the approval of the 
President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be received and appropriately 
referred. 

The bill (S. 3726) to amend section 
708 of the Defense Production Act of 
1950 to extend the coverage of that sec- 
tion to voluntary agreements or pro- 
grams for the control of credits, intro- 
duced by Mr. Javrrs, was received, read 
twice by its title, and referred to the 
Committee on Banking and Currency. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, if Con- 
gress passed such a measure, the Presi- 
dent could delegate his authority to the 
Federal Reserve Board, which, in close 
consultation with leaders from the pri- 
vate lending field, could formulate a pro- 
gram of voluntary credit restraint and 
establish criteria for distinguishing be- 
tween credit for essential and nonessen- 
tial production and distribution. The 
Board would then appoint a National 
Voluntary Credit Restraint Committee 
to implement it. Members of this Com- 
mittee would consist of representatives 
of the lending groups participating in 
the program, with a member of the 
Federal Reserve Board serving as chair- 
man. Its principal function would be to 
set the general direction of the program, 
to appoint regional subcommittees and 
to interpret the principles of the pro- 
gram and their application to particular 
areas. 

The setting of loan priorities today is 
left in the hands of individual banks. 
Many of the banks are pursuing policies 
much in the public interest, but there is 
no definition of that interest even among 
themselves. Banks can and sometimes 
do establish priorities on a substantially 
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different basis from what would be es- 
tablished by a nationwide voluntary 
credit restraint program; the main pur- 
pose of which would be the mainte- 
nance of growth of the economy in a 
noninflationary manner while meeting 
the requirements of the war in Vietnam 
exactly the kind of program we have had 
before when we had a roughly similar 
situation, certainly as to the fiscal and 
monetary side—to wit, in the Korean 
war. 

As the Senator from Tennessee [Mr. 
Gore] has said, interest rates have risen 
to their highest levels. They are abso- 
lutely unacceptable to the American 
people. 

We are operating in an atmosphere of 
a major war with the Federal Govern- 
ment relying almost solely on monetary 
policy to contain inflation. 

The burden cast upon monetary policy 
by fiscal inaction and such a large reli- 
ance on the weak “guideline” reed of 
wage-price restraint has brought dis- 
tortions in the direction of investment. 
It has resulted in interest rate wars 
among the savings and lending institu- 
tions. It has affected borrowers un- 
evenly. It has triggered a nervousness 
among the Government regulatory agen- 
cies charged with credit management, 
which has been evidenced by rate-ceiling 
actions, threats of actions, and a spate of 
semiofficial pronouncements adding to 
uncertainty. 

Interest rates themselves have risen to 
the highest levels in a generation. The 
particularly sensitive rate on so-called 
“Federal funds” exchanged between 
member banks to adjust their reserve 
positions have recently traded at 5% per- 
cent compared to 4 percent last Septem- 
ber. The high cost of money for housing 
is shown by the rate on new FHA insured 
conventional mortgages which was 6.32 
percent in June 1966, up from 5.45 per- 
cent as late as last fall. Other rates on 
Government securities, installment cred- 
it, and prime business loans have risen 
proportionately. 

The inefficacy, or, one should say the 
unbalancing efficacy, of monetary meas- 
ures is further attested by the lag in resi- 
dential construction and the production 
of consumer items while business invest- 
ment and, of course, Government defense 
spending have surged ahead. New resi- 
dential investment has declined from 
31.3 percent of total investment in 1964 
to 26.4 percent in the second quarter of 
1966. Nonresidential fixed investment 
now takes about 10.7 percent of gross 
national product, or about the same or 
slightly greater than during the capital 
goods boom of the midfifties, which was 
incidentally a precursor to the recession 
of 1957-58. It might be expected, more- 
over, that the previously cited defense 
buildup from an annual rate of $49 bil- 
lion in the second quarter of 1965 to $57 
billion in the same quarter of 1966, and 
an expected $65 billion by the second 
quarter of 1967, will tend to have a con- 
centrated impact in some of the same 
industries—for example, machinery and 
aircraft products—that are also the ma- 
jor producers of business investment 
goods. 

The administration has taken certain 
fiscal actions this year—much of this of 
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a temporary character—which have had 
a certain restrictive or dampening effect 
on the economy. These included the Tax 
Adjustment Act of 1966—which restored 
certain excise taxes, speeded up corpo- 
rate taxpayments and instituted grad- 
uated withholding of individual income 
taxes—and increased payments into 
Federal trust funds resulting from higher 
social security taxes and medicare. The 
overall economic impact of these meas- 
ures could be estimated roughly at 
around $7 billion, about half accounted 
for by the temporary effects of the speed- 
up of corporate taxes. That these fiscal 
actions have been inadequate to deal 
with inflation is evidenced by the drastic 
rise in consumer and wholesale prices. 

In periods such as the present, when 
private demand for goods and services 
plus Government demand for many of 
the same goods and services add up to a 
total greater than the capacity of the 
economy to produce, hard policy choices 
cannot be avoided. The administration 
has, nevertheless, tried to avoid these 
hard choices by resort to guideline ap- 
peals and by throwing the burden on the 
monetary authorities while adding, inci- 
dentally, to the burden in the monetary 
field by the sale of Government-owned 
mortgages in the open market. 

In view of the clearly unequal and un- 
balancing effects of tight money already 
painfully evident, few persons are likely 
to urge today that the Federal Reserve 
authorities be left to carry on the fight 
against inflation by forcing further 
tightness and increases in the whole 
spectrum of borrowing and interest rates. 

Friends and advocates of monetary 
policy as a stabilization tool should be 
the first to disavow its greater use under 
present circumstances. The very inde- 
pendence of the Federal Reserve System 
would most certainly be placed in jeop- 
ardy and longrun usefulness of alter- 
nate monetary restraint and ease as a 
control instrument permanently de- 
stroyed if the outcry against high inter- 
est rates is encouraged. 

As to the voluntary wage-price guide- 
line approach, its breakdown is all too 
clear. The airline wage negotiations and 
the steel price decision have further dis- 
credited the scheme if not administered 
a coup de grace. The Federal Govern- 
ment, the President, and the Council of 
Economic Advisers can hardly take pride 
in the hours when their leadership has 
meant “sitting in” as an involved third 
party at interest at major wage- 
bargaining tables or price-setting con- 
ferences. A policy based upon admon- 
ishing leaders of industry and labor to 
be responsible“ and “statesmanlike,”’ 
even if successful, represents an under- 
mining and distrust of the economizing 
and resource allocating virtues of the 
market enterprise system basic to the 
free political system. 

The widely respected research depart- 
ment of the Federal Reserve Bank of St. 
Louis points out that the so-called high- 
employment budget designed to reflect 
the impact of the Government's opera- 
tions on the economy has, since mid-1965, 
been at its most stimulative level since 
1955. The high employment surplus, 
which tends to impose a fiscal drag on 
the private economy, has declined from a 
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$7.2 billion annual rate during the first 
half of 1965 to a $0.8 billion drag in the 
first half of 1966. On the basis of 
planned Government tax rates and ex- 
penditures for the last half of 1966, the 
full employment budget will in fact show 
a highly stimulative $4 billion deficit; 
that is, excess of Government payments 
over receipts, at a time when planned in- 
vestment already tends to exceed planned 
saving. 

Significantly, a statement released on 
August 8 by the Federal Reserve Bank 
of New York supports the conclusions of 
the Federal Reserve Bank of St. Louis. 
Summarizing the business outlook sec- 
tion of its “Monthly Review,” the bank 
reports that current evidence indicates 
that American economy will expand at 
an even faster rate in the second half 
of this year, placing greater strains on 
an already inflated economy; that the 
rising consumer price index will rise even 
higher in the next 6 months as a result of 
continued pressure of overall demand 
and cost-push factors. Higher Federal 
salaries, the beginning of medicare pay- 
ments, and capital spending by business 
and Government are cited by the bank as 
factors contributing to this situation. 

No responsible leader would wish to 
propose the imposition of further restric- 
tions on the American economy. But in- 
flation is here and the administration's 
actions to date have not prevented its 
steady increase. The choice before us is 
to permit inflation to eat away at the 
gains of millions of low-income and 
fixed-income families or to take respon- 
sible action. 

Further drift and delay can only result 
in the need for more drastic action: a 
resort to the wage and price controls 
practically no one desires; but we may 
even have to come to that. 

The enactment of requisite legislation 
would involve extended debate and 
rightly so. I, therefore, propose that the 
President ask Congress this session to 
grant him standby authority for wage 
and price controls modeled after title IV 
of the Defense Production Act of 1950 
which gave the President authority to 
maintain wage and price stability 
through voluntary action and, if that 
failed, through mandatory wage and 
price controls in areas of his own choos- 
ing. They put teeth in the guidelines 
which they do not have now. 

I hope that such controls would never 
have to be imposed in the absence of a 
greater escalation of war spending than 
is now anticipated. I believe that the 
present inflation and the increased cost 
of the Vietnam war can still be met 
through voluntary credit restraint and 
an improved policy mix—a special Viet- 
nam tax combined with greater mone- 
tary ease. But should the spreading war 
psychology—as evidenced by the air- 
line machinists’ strike, last week’s steel 
price increase, higher milk and bread 
prices—get out of hand the President 
should have the means to deal with it. 
It is a responsibility Congress must share 
with the President by giving him the nec- 
essary emergency authority on a tem- 
porary basis. 

There are some who propose that as 
part of any new tax measures, the Con- 
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gress should suspend or repeal the in- 
vestment tax credit of 1962 on the ground 
that capital investment is now at rec- 
ord levels and that the tax credit only 
stimulates further capital investment at 
a time when the economy is already ex- 
periencing a capital goods boom. 

I do not agree with this view. This 
device has never been visualized as one 
for short-term stimulation or stabiliza- 
tion of investment. It is a device to stim- 
ulate modernization and expansion of 
industrial capacity over the long run to 
meet domestic growth needs and to main- 
tain the strong competitive position of 
the United States. It will be recalled 
that when this tax credit was originally 
proposed, business opposed it on the 
grounds that it would not be a perma- 
nent feature of our tax code and that it 
would be vulnerable to frequent changes. 
Only after repeated assurances by Sec- 
retary of the Treasury Dillon that this 
was viewed by the administration as a 
permanent measure, did the business 
community chenge its views. 

No one in the Congress who advocates 
suspension of the credit has denied that 
the credit must still be allowed with re- 
spect to machinery and equipment al- 
ready on order. This would remove a 
large amount of current and future ex- 
penditures from the scope of suspension 
and thereby reduce its current economic 
and revenue effect. Furthermore, credit 
would also have to be allowed on equip- 
ment ordered during the suspension pe- 
riod, but scheduled to be installed after 
the suspension was to be lifted. This 
would also reduce the effectiveness of the 
suspension as a device to dampen capital 
investment. 

In my opinion, investment demand 
could be influenced more effectively and 
immediately by corporate tax changes 
and by variations in individual income 
tax rates. In other words, just as the 
current high level of demand is the main 
reason for the high level of capital in- 
vestment, the most effective way to 
dampen it would be to dampen overall 
demand through fiscal action. 

There already has been much damage 
done by the administration’s failure to 
move effectively to bring inflation under 
control at its early stages—6 or 7 months 
ago. A moderate and temporary income 
tax increase then could have stopped 
this inflation from gaining headway 
which could lead to a recession and 
serious unemployment. The longer the 
President delays action, the more drastic 
the solution will have to be. 

But inflation can still be brought un- 
der control with moderate measures. 
The costs of the Vietnam war have not 
yet reached the proportions of the Ko- 
rean conflict. But Vietnam costs are be- 
ing imposed on a booming economy and 
it is from this combination—not Viet- 
nam alone—that inflationary pressures 
arise. 

The inflationary situation could 
worsen and Congress should now provide 
the President with the necessary author- 
ity to act effectively, and in time. The 
rest is up to the President and the ad- 
ministration, and they will delay—to 
await the November elections or for 
whatever reason—at their peril. 
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I hope very much that they do not do 
so. The warnings and notices are very 
clear. The effects are already being suf- 
fered. The remedies which I have sug- 
gested, and which are patterned clearly 
after the Korean war, are moderate and 
entirely within the compass and com- 
petence of both the President and the 
Congress. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from New York yield? 

Mr. JAVITS. I am happy to yield to 
the Senator from Tennessee. 

Mr. GORE. I wish to congratulate 
the Senator on approaching a serious 
problem with constructive suggestions. 
In my view, they merit the most careful 
consideration. 

Since the Senator has called attention 
to the fact that earlier this year, in Jan- 
uary, he called for action to be taken, he 
encourages me to remind him and the 
Senate that earlier this year I proposed 
a suspension of investment credit at 
the very first opportunity. 

I would think that this would still be 
timely and very useful action, particu- 
larly since the current inflationary push 
is in plant and equipment. 

Mr. JAVITS. I do not want to in- 
trude on the time of the Senator from 
Nebraska, but will the Senator from Ne- 
braska yield me 1 minute? 

Mr. HRUSKA. Yes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. JAVITS. On the investment tax 
credit point, I am very worried about 
that for this reason: In fairness, that 
credit could not be taken off immediately. 
It would have to be phased out, because 
many people or corporations undertake 
capital investment on the expectation of 
an investment tax credit. So there 
would be lost the immediate impact of 
taking it off. What worries me is not 
that so much in itself as the fact that 
we would need measures of great im- 
mediacy. If they were not put into ef- 
fect, they would not bring about the ob- 
jectives that I have expressed as being 
desirable. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Under 
the previous order, morning business is 
concluded and the Senator from Ne- 
braska [Mr. Hruska] is recognized. 

Mr. JAVITS. May I thank the Sen- 
ator from Nebraska for his unfailing 
courtesy. 

Mr. HRUSKA. It was a pleasure to 
have the Senator from New York speak 
so meaningfully on so important a sub- 
ject. 

Mr. JAVITS. 
from Nebraska. 

Mr. HRUSKA. I extend that state- 
ment to the Senator from Tennessee 
(Mr. Gore] also. 


I thank the Senator 


FIREARMS LEGISLATION REQUIRES 
FAIRNESS, BALANCE, AND JUDG- 
MENT, RATHER THAN EMOTION 
Mr. HRUSKA. Mr. President, from 

time to time an event occurs which so 

stirs tht emotions of the Nation that it 
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results in an unreasoning but nonethe- 
less understandable call for legislative 
action. 

This appears to be the case in the 
senseless and shocking tragedy in Austin, 
Tex., on August 1. Stunned by the sud- 
den and abhorrent nature of this bizarre 
event, there were urgent demands for 
prompt action on the pending firearms 
control bills now before the Congress. 

Some of these demands came from the 
highest places in our Government and 
called for legislative action to “help pre- 
vent the wrong persons from obtaining 
firearms.” 

The Members of the Senate, no doubt, 
were as greatly shocked by the tragedy 
in Austin as anyone else and unquestion- 
ably there are among us those who would 
join in the call for prompt passage of 
pending firearms control legislation. 

But the Senate, Mr. President, has a 
duty which it has fulfilled in countless 
past emotion-filled crises—a duty to act 
with deliberation and care. The wisdom 
of this policy has been proved repeatedly 
throughout the history of this body. 

No one can contend that any of the 
pending bills would prevent the wrong 
person from obtaining firearms. No one 
that this Senator knows about contends 
that if the most extreme and compre- 
hensive of the pending bills on this sub- 
ject had been law at the time of the 
Austin tragedy, that such law would have 
had any effect, application, or impact 
under the circumstances which prevailed 
and immediately preceded on that la- 
mented occasion. 

But, it is said, legislation should be 
adopted so as to “help prevent the wrong 
persons from obtaining firearms,” and to 
make firearms less readily available gen- 
erally. 

Both of these goals are commendable. 
It would be difficult, indeed, to quarrel 
with either of them as thus simply stated. 
But obviously not every measure which 
would operate or tend in their direction 
would be desirable or sound. 

When a specific measure is considered, 
searching questions assert themselves at 
once, such as these: 

How effective would such a measure be 
to achieve these two goals? 

Has a necessity been shown for em- 
bracing the particular firearms affected 
by the bill? 

What harmful interference will be im- 
posed on “right” people, who put firearms 
to legal, proper, beneficial, and neces- 
sary uses? 

Will such interference be totally out 
of proportion to the benefits claimed for 
such a measure in preventing “wrong” 
people from getting firearms, and to 
make such weapons less readily avail- 
able? 

Crimes committed with firearms are 
serious. They are a threat to society. 
No reasonable person can rightly dis- 
agree with the objective that firearms— 
or any other potential tool of the crim- 
inal—be kept away from criminal hands, 
insofar as is practicable and workable to 
do so. 

But the basic question still remains as 
to how such objective can be reached or 
even approached without inflicting un- 
due and harmful limitations on those 
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who have rights and necessities to pur- 

chase, possess, and use firearms legally, 

legitimately, and beneficially. 

BACKGROUND AND CONTEXT FOR CONSIDERATION 
OF FIREARMS LEGISLATION 

Mr. President, there is far more to the 
efforts to legislate in this field than the 
declared objectives of the various pend- 
ing bills indicate. 

Each of these measures directs its im- 
pact to an area of American history, ac- 
tivity, and human conduct which is as 
far flung in our Republic as are the 50 
States themselves. The factors involved 
are deep rooted. 

They embrace customs and practices 
which were born of necessity in the be- 
ginnings of our country. They still exist 
in that context today, though some of 
the needs are different now than for- 
merly. 

But this can be said with confidence: 
taken in the entire context and on bal- 
ance, the place and role of privately 
owned and used firearms are still bene- 
ficial, necessary and wholesome in this 
modern day. They should be protected. 

This is true notwithtstanding unlaw- 
ful use of firearms when they get into 
the hands of the wrong persons—the 
lawless and the demented. Those in- 
stances, while deeply deplored and of 
grave concern, are relatively few. Ef- 
forts to deal with these few should be 
made to concentrate upon them, in or- 
der to be effective, and in order to pre- 
vent and avoid a harmful interference 
and encroachment on the vast prepon- 
derance of lawful and beneficial uses and 
purposes of firearms. 

Mr. President, here are some of the 
many factors which present difficulties 
and obstacles to the development of fair, 
balanced, and effective legislative effort 
on this subject. 

The first factor is the very large num- 
ber of privately owned guns in the 
United States. While estimates run 
from 50 to 200 million, the estimate most 
often used is 100 million privately owned 
firearms within the United States. Of 
course, they are widely scattered 
throughout the 50 States. 

The most commonly used total for ac- 
tive users of guns for lawful, proper, and 
beneficial purposes is 20 million. 

Twenty million of our citizens are in- 
cluded in this category. In this figure 
are included about 15 million holders of 
paid hunting licenses; additional hunt- 
ers legally enitled to hunt but without 
licenses such as landowners, persons over 
or under paid license age, veterans, and 
senior citizens. Members of organiza- 
tions for skeet, rock, target and com- 
petitive shooting; gun collectors, and 
organizations of that type are also in- 
cluded. Not included are the millions 
of homes where firearms have a proper 
place, for self-protection. 

With such a vast reservoir of avail- 
able firearms, and the millions of 
active users in lawful fashion, it is im- 
perative that a highly effective method 
of getting at the core of the problem 
must be devised. This necessity be- 
comes even more urgent when we con- 
sider the statistics on unlawful use of 
firearms. They show the relatively 
small number of offenses committed with 
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firearms. They also dramatically show 
the vast preponderance of lawful, legiti- 
mate use over unlawful use of the fire- 
arm. 

The 1965 Federal Bureau of Investi- 
gation Uniform Crime Reports show that 
the number of serious crimes reported in 
the United States for that year came to 
a total of approximately 2,800,000. 

In crimes of violence, statistics show- 
ing use of firearms in their commission 
are available in only three classes: will- 
ful killings, aggravated assaults, and 
robbery. The total of crimes of these 
3 classes in 1965 was 335,000. 

At that point it becomes very perti- 
nent to inquire how many of those 335,- 
000 crimes of violence were committed 
with firearms. The answer for the un- 
initiated is rather spectacular—only 
one in every four. Firearms were used 
in about 86,000 of this number. This 
means a 25-percent use of firearms in 
these crimes of violence. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that a table on relationship of fire- 
arms to other weapons used in the com- 
mission of certain crimes of violence be 
printed at this point in the RECORD. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. BYRD 
of Virginia in the chair). Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 

There being no objection, the table 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Relationship of firearms to other weapons 
used in the commission of certain crimes 

of violence, 1965 


Break- 
down of 
various 
weapons 
used 


(percent) 


Crimes 
in which 
firearms 


Robe 8 
Armed with firearms. 


Armed with other 


1 Estimated by FBI. 


Source: FBI Uniform Crime Reports, 1965, pp. 6, 7, 
8, 10, 11, and supplemental letters from the Director of 
the FBI. 

Mr. HRUSKA. Mr. President, from 
these figures it is clear that even com- 
plete abolition of firearms would still 
leave 75 percent or more of these types of 
crimes of violence. Undoubtedly it would 
be more than 75 percent because many 
of those who actually used firearms in 
their criminal acts would very likely have 
committed them with other types of 
weapons if no firearms had been avail- 
able. It goes without saying that it is 
utterly impossible to think of taking all 
firearms from the American scene. 
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Everyone concedes this. No one has pro- 
posed it. 

But consider these figures in another 
perspective: Here are 86,000 unlawful 
usages of all firearms as against the law- 
ful, proper uses made by 20 million per- 
sons who use them actively, beneficially, 
and in many cases necessarily. 

What a disparity we behold. It cer- 
tainly dictates a stern necessity for the 
most discriminate use of statutory con- 
trols to avoid undue, unnecessary and un- 
productive interference and burdens on 
those vast numbers of law abiding citi- 
zens involved. 

This is so not only on account of the 
vast disparity in numbers, but also be- 
cause of the ineffectiveness of a bill like 
S. 1592 to make any progress against 
unlawful uses. There is no showing of 
persuasiveness that there is any probable 
relationship of meaningful degree be- 
tween S. 1592-type bills and a reduction 
of the 86,000 unlawful usages of firearms. 

It is imperative that action be taken— 
not on a broadside or in a blunderbuss 
fashion—but in a more selective and ef- 
fective way to reach an identifiable source 
of trouble. 

ANALYSIS OF WILLFUL KILLING STATISTICS 


Mr. President, we should constantly in- 
quire into the question of what impact 
any proposal for a law would have on 
unlawful use of firearms. Let us do this 
by analyzing the 9,850 willful killings re- 
ported for 1965 in a nation having a 
population of over 190 millions of per- 
sons. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that there be printed at this point in 
the Record a table which analyzes the 
breakdown of these willful killings to 
which I have just referred. 

There being no objection, the table was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 


Percent] Number 


Ki within the family 


3, 053 
Outside family unit, usually the 
result of altercations among ac- 
uaintances, in romantic trian- 
gles, lovers’ quarrels, or drinking 
. ia as 4. 728 
(The 2 foregoing items, total- 
ing 79 percent, are often referred 
to as crimes of passion.) 
Felony murders 1, 576 
Other, not identifiable. ............. 493 
Total willful killings 9, 850 


Source: P. 6, FBI 1965 report. 


Mr. HRUSKA. Briefly, Mr. President, 
that table shows that 31 percent of these 
willful killings were committed within a 
family. Such killings, in 1965, num- 
bered some 3,000. 

Outside of the family, but usually as 
the result of altercation among acquain- 
tances in romantic triangles, lovers’ 
quarrels, or drinking situations, almost 
half of the killings occurred—48 percent, 
to be exact, or about 4,700 of them. 

These items shown in the table, the 
killings within the family and those 
among close acquaintances and so on, 
together constitute 79 percent of the 
total. They are often referred to as 
“crimes of passion.” I shall refer to 
them in a moment. 
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Of the 9,850 willful killings in America 
in 1965, felonious murder constituted 
only 16 percent, Mr. President, or less 
than 1,600 cases. Others, not identifi- 
able, amounted to 5 percent, or approxi- 
mately 500. 

Mr. President, this question is perti- 
nent: what impact would be made by a 
law prohibiting all mail order sales of all 
firearms in the light of these figures, as 
was proposed in S. 1592 when it was 
originally introduced? 

It is submitted that such a law would 
have little or no effect on the 79 percent, 
or 7,781 willful killings in items 1 and 2— 
referred to as crimes of passion. The 
circumstances under which most of them 
are committed would indicate this. 
After all, most of them are usually com- 
mitted in or near the home. With out- 
standing private ownerships at 100 mil- 
lion or more in America, the availability 
of weapons at the time and scene of the 
crime is formidable and it has already 
been achieved. So we can divorce that 
virtually completely from any commerce 
by mail order sales. 

But none of the pending bills applies 
to the firearms so available. 

The significant figure from the above 
table is the 16 percent of felony mur- 
ders—about 1,600 of them—which were 
committed with firearms. Even if the 
additional “Other—not identifiable’ 5 
percent or 493 were added, the total 
would be about 2,000 felony murders 
where firearms are used. We can apply 
our own sense of judgment as to the im- 
pact of any of the proposed bills on this 
figure of 2,000. We can state for a cer- 
tainty that only a part thereof might 
possibly be effected. We can say this be- 
cause of the vast reservoir of 100 mil- 
lion firearms owned in America plus the 
availability of additional guns through 
re many avenues not covered by any 

Superimposed on this is the thought 
of 20 million active users of firearms in 
America who put them to lawful, proper, 
and beneficial purposes and uses. As re- 
grettable as the 2,000 cases—less those 
which would not be affected by the pro- 
posed law—may be—and no one is more 
concerned about that figure than I—it 
is difficult to equate such a statistic with 
20 million lawful users. Particularly 
when there is available a substitute 
measure which is designed to “zero in” 
on the core of the problem, instead of a 
broad, encompassing approach such as 
that which is contained in the S. 1592 
type bill. 

S. 1592 AS INTRODUCED AND ITS PROPOSED 

REVISION 

As introduced, S. 1592—known as the 
administration bill, Mr. President, and 
introduced by the senior Senator from 
Connecticut [Mr. Dopp]—proposed to 
amend the Federal Firearms Act (52 
Stat. 1250), which was enacted into law 
in 1938. The principal thrusts of this 
bill as introduced are suggested in these 
points: 

First. Prohibit all interstate mail- 
order sales of handguns—pistols and re- 
volvers—and of long guns—rifies and 
shotguns of conventional length. 

I might say that the sawed-off shot- 
guns and sawed-off rifles are treated in 
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another law, which is known as the Na- 
tional Firearms Act, and which was en- 
acted in 1934. 

Second. Place heavy limitation on all 
imported firearms and total embargoes 
in some cases; vesting in the Secretary 
of Treasury excessively broad discretion- 
ary powers in that regard. 

Third. Prohibit sales of handguns to 
nonresidents of the State in which such 
sale occurs. 

Fourth. Increase license fees to levels 
which in effect would be prohibitive in 
many cases, especially for dealers. 

Fifth. A vesting in the Secretary of 
Treasury of excessive, discretionary pow- 
ers to grant, refuse, or revoke licenses for 
all manufacturers, importers, and deal- 
ers of firearms. 

Sixth. Placing on manufacturers, im- 
porters, and dealers in firearms undue, 
unnecessary, and burdensome require- 
ments, expense, and risks in doing busi- 
ness; accompanied by severe Federal 
felony penalties for violation. 

Seventh. Individuals are similarly and 
unnecessarily made subject to greater 
expense, costs, inconvenience, and undue 
restrictions and limitations in buying 
and selling firearms. 

Recent discussion and general views 
held among some principal advocates of 
S. 1592 have led them to conclude that 
the original version did go too far, and 
that it should be revised. Changes have 
been proposed. They include: 

First. Mail-order sales prohibition 
would apply to handguns only. 

Second. Rifles and shotguns of con- 
ventional lengths could be bought by 
mail order, subject to presale notice con- 
trol procedure and a waiting period for 
delivery. 

Third. License fees for dealers would 
be sharply reduced from the original 
amount provided. 

Fourth. A “liberalization” of restric- 
tions on imports would be provided. I 
place the word “liberalization” in quota- 
tion marks because there is grave doubt 
in my mind that there is any substantial 
change in that regard. 2 

Fifth. Elimination of “ammunition 
for handguns and long guns; plus some 
other changes and revisions. 

These suggested changes, however, 
have been referred to as “perfecting 
modifications” which “do not affect the 
basic purposes of the bill.” This would 
seem to indicate that even those who 
propose them consider them to be of lit- 
tle meaning to change the impact of the 
originally introduced bill. 

WIDE AND VIGOROUS OPPOSITION TO 8. 1592 


This bill from the time of its proposal 
has been the subject of concern and crit- 
icism by a large part of our citizenry. 
Since the beginning of our Republic, the 
United States has looked upon and re- 
garded the right to legitimate and law- 
ful ownership and use of firearms with 
great favor. In fact, it is a right which 
has been jealously guarded, and properly 
so. The millions ahh pame. v use 

s properly an eneficially are 
ee wad loyal to the well-being 
of their country. They are as concerned 
about crime and the unlawful use of 
firearms as anyone. In fact, they do 
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more in the cause of preventing unlaw- 
ful uses than a great many people who 
do a lot of talking on the subject but 
who do not get involved in concrete ac- 
tion. It is this Senator’s belief that they 
will support any reasonable legislation 
which will effectively and workably make 
a meaningful contribution toward keep- 
ing firearms out of the hands of the 
wrong people. 

But they are entitled to assurance that 
any such measure will have relevance to 
that objective, without at the same time 
unduly and unnecessarily impinging 
upon the lawful activities and freedoms 
of those who lawfully use guns. The 
millions of these lawful users will re- 
sent and resist being unjustifiably and 
unfairly equated with the relatively 
small percentage of those, the criminals 
and demented, who put firearms to un- 
lawful and criminal uses. 

S. 1592, whether as originally intro- 
duced or with the changes suggested, is 
unwise and unsound legislation. It is 
objectionable and harmful. 

It is needlessly broad in its scope and 
provisions. 

It seeks to proceed without due regard 
for the plain fact that millions of own- 
ers of tens of millions of firearms, in over- 
whelming proportion and except for a 
very small percentage or number of in- 
stances, use their guns in lawful, legiti- 
mate and highly beneficial fashion. 

The bill would have no appreciable 
effect in preventing the wrong persons 
from obtaining firearms; nor in reducing 
their ready availability to those who 
would seek to use them unlawfully. 

It would severely disrupt the very sub- 
stantial, desirable, legitimate commerce 
in firearms. 

It would inflict hardship, needless and 
unwarranted requirements, burdens, re- 
strictions, and additional expense upon 
the manufacture and sale of firearms. 
The economy built around their sale and 
use would be adversely affected. The 
owners and buyers would also be un- 
necessarily burdened and inconven- 
jenced. Their costs to buy, own and use 
firearms would be increased. 

In several respects, the bill goes beyond 
the Judiciary Committee jurisdiction, ex- 
pertise and competence; and notably 
when it ventures into the field of imports, 
in licensing, and amendments or supple- 
ments to the National Firearms Act. 
That act, known as the “machinegun” 
law, is the subject of a bill—S. 1591— 
which has been referred to the Senate 
Finance Committee; and my recollection 
is that it has been there since a year ago 
March. It is properly there because it 
contains tax provisions, and amends pro- 
visions of the Internal Revenue Code of 
1954, and for other reasons. 

S. 1592 would vest vast and arbitrary 
discretionary powers in the Secretary 
of Treasury to make regulations and 
prescribe policies, many of which are of 
such nature and scope as make of them 
legislative activity, rather than executive 
or administrative. To follow through in 
some of them in a meaningful way would 
require a large army of Federal enforce- 
ment personnel at very high cost. 

Mr. President, on March 15 of this year 
I addressed the Senate in extended com- 
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ment and analysis of the several pending 
bills concerning firearms. At that time, 
I stated several basic reasons for my 
opposition to S. 1592. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that pertinent excerpts therefrom 
be printed in the Recor at this point in 
my remarks. 

There being no objection, the excerpts 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


First. The bill includes rifles and shot- 
guns as well as handguns. But it is the 
concealable handgun which is the primary 
tool of the criminal who uses a firearm in 
the commitment of a crime. If any legisla- 
tion whatsoever is enacted, it should be 
limited to the handgun. 

Second. The bill includes “destructive 
devices.” These items should be treated 
separately in the National Firearms Act 
of 1934—as proposed in S. 1591. 

I do not believe there will be too much 
difference of opinion in the committee or 
in the Senate. It is a matter of technical 
approach to securing an amendment to an- 
other act and that is dealt with in S. 1591. 

Third. The bill proposes a total ban on 
interstate mail-order sales to individuals. 
Apparently it would not apply to intrastate 
sales. If intrastate sales are allowed, the 
effect of the ban would only be to redirect 
mail-order sales through outlets in each 
State. Large mail-order retailers such as 
Sears and Montgomery Ward’s would have 
little difficulty adjusting, but hundreds of 
small businesses would be put out of busi- 
ness. 

However, there may not be a meaning- 
ful distinction between “inter” and “in- 
tra” in this situation, depending on the way 
courts would interpret the bill. If there 
is a total ban on all mail-order sales, it 
would single out for elimination only one 
channel of the commerce in firearms while 
leaving other channels intact. For example, 
one would still be able to buy over the 
counter or from an individual as in the 
classified ads of the Washington Post, or any 
other of the Nation’s newspapers. Thus, 
many avenues of access would be available 
to the potential criminal who desires to ob- 
tain firearms. If any legislation whatsoever 
is enacted it should impose reasonable con- 
trols on mail-order sales of handguns only, 
but should not eliminate them altogether. 

Fourth. A ban on imports is proposed, 
save for minor exceptions. Imports have 
been characterized as military surplus 
“junk,” flooding the market by the millions. 

However, the actual import figures for 1963 
and 1964 are less than half those claimed 
by some advocates of S. 1592. Most impor- 
tant is the fact that imports are not evil 
per se because they are foreign made or are 
cheap in some cases. A total ban on imports 
would be protectionist help to domestic 
manufacturers to eliminate major competi- 
tion. Domestic firearms, new and used, come 
in just as wide a variety of size, kind, and 
prices as do imports. It may be that junk 
or unsafe weapons should not get into the 
hands of the sporting public. But to reach 
this situation, consideration should be given 
to establishing qualitative standards for all 
firearms—imports as well as those of domes- 
tic manufacture. This, S. 1592 fails to do. 

Fifth. License fees for manufacturers, 
importers and dealers would be drastically 
increased. Most noxious is the $100 fee for 
dealers. This would eliminate thousands of 
small dealers such as country stores, gas 
stations, and other places of small merchan- 
dizing, which carry small inventories of fire- 
arms and ammunition as a convenience for 
their customers. A modest increase might 
be all right, but not those originally pro- 
posed in S. 1592. 

Sixth. Licensing requirements would be 
severely tightened. The Secretary of the 
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Treasury would be given broad discretion to 
issue or deny licenses for such things as the 
applicant is not “likely” to conduct his busi- 
ness in accordance with the act. Such un- 
limited discretion without standards or 
guidelines is objectionable. 

Seventh. The bill is repugnant to the 
letter and intent of the second amendment 
to the Constitution. 

Eighth. Much is being done and more can 
be done to enforce existing law without 
resorting to the drastic and objectionable 
provisions contained in S. 1592. 


Mr. HRUSKA. Notwithstanding mod- 
ifications proposed by advocates of S. 
1592, the reasons stated last March by 
me and as just inserted in the RECORD 
are still largely applicable. 

SUMMARY 


Among the changes proposed in S. 1592 
is one providing that it may be cited as 
the “State Firearms Control Assistance 
Amendments of 1966.” The emphasis 
would seem to be on “assistance” to the 
States in asserting and enforcing such 
control over firearms as they may wish 
to provide. 

But after taking unto itself the title 
as stated, the bill at once moves grandly 
into a virtual preemption of the entire 
field. It really seeks to take over. 

This approach is much too compre- 
hensive and encompassing for the need 
which can be demonstrated for national 
legislation in this field. Hence, it is of- 
fensive to the millions of legitimate gun 
owners who put firearms to proper and 
beneficial uses and purposes, 

A CONSTRUCTIVE ACCEPTABLE ALTERNATIVE 

MEASURE 

What is needed, instead, is a measure 
which would truly and effectively enable 
the States to control the handgun pur- 
suant to their respective laws. 

Reasons will be set out in detail later 
in my remarks to show clearly that the 
real offender in the unlawful and im- 
proper use of firearms is the handgun. 
That is to say, the revolver and pistol—a 
gun designed to be fired by the use of a 
single hand. 

Last March, in speaking in the Senate 
on this same subject, I declared my ap- 
proval of the approach provided in a bill 
introduced by the senior Senator from 
Iowa [Mr. HIcKENLOOPER]. It is S. 1965, 
which applies only to handguns. But 
my approval of the bill was subject to 
several amendments which I felt would 
strengthen it. 

I believe that before it reaches its final 
form, there may be other amendments 
that will be offered for the purpose of 
giving it greater but more selective thrust 
than S. 1592 or the original bill that was 
introduced by the senior Senator from 
Iowa. The senior Senator from Iowa 
is cooperating in these efforts, and those 
of us who hold this point of view on the 
subject are grateful for his leadership 
in this particular. 

The position I expressed last March is 
still my position. In due time it is the 
intention of this Senator to propose such 
a measure for the consideration of the 
Judiciary Committee and of the Senate. 
Its principal provisions would include: 

First. No carrier in interstate or for- 
eign commerce may deliver any handgun 
to any person under 21 years of age. 
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Second. No manufacturer or dealer 
may ship any handgun in interstate or 
foreign commerce to any person, except 
a licensed manufacturer or dealer, unless 
that person submits to the shipper a 
sworn statement that the prospective 
recipient, first, is at least 21 years of age; 
and second, is not a person prohibited by 
Federal, State, or local law from receiving 
or possessing the firearm. 

In addition, the statement must con- 
tain the title, true name, and address of 
the principal law enforcement officer of 
the locality to which the handgun will 
be shipped. 

Third. Prior to shipment, the manu- 
facturer or dealer must forward the 
sworn statement by registered or certified 
mail—return receipt requested—to the 
local law enforcement officer named in 
the statement containing a full descrip- 
tion—not including serial number—of 
the firearms to be shipped, and must 
receive a return receipt evidencing de- 
livery of the letter, or evidence that such 
letter has been returned to the shipper 
because of the refusal of the local law 
enforcement officer to accept it, all in ac- 
cordance with Post Office Department 


regulations. The dealer must wait for 7 


days after receiving receipt or notice, be- 
fore making delivery of the gun. 

Fourth. The same type of notice and 
waiting period will apply to over-the- 
counter sales by a licensed dealer when 
the buyer is a nonresident of the State 
in which the counter is located. 

Fifth. Appropriate criminal penalties 
would be provided for any person know- 
ingly making a false statement in con- 
nection with the submission of the affi- 
davit required for mail order purchase of 
the handgun. 

Sixth. No manufacturer or dealer may 
deliver any package containing a fire- 
arm to any carrier for transportation or 
shipment in commerce without prior 
written notice to the carrier. 

Seventh. It would be a violation of the 
act for a federally licensed dealer or 
manufacturer to ship a firearm to a pur- 
chaser in violation of any State firearms 
control act. 

Eighth. It would be made unlawful 
for a person to transport or receive in the 
State of his residence, a firearm pur- 
chased or otherwise obtained by him out- 
side the State of his residence, if it would 
be unlawful for him to purchase or pos- 
sess such firearm in the State or politi- 
cal subdivision where he resides. 

Ninth. A person must be at least 21 
years of age to obtain a Federal firearms 
license—that is, a dealer’s license. 

Tenth. The present $1 dealer license 
fee would be increased to $25 for the first 
year and $10 for subsequent years. The 
larger initial fee would be applied to the 
cost of processing the initial application 
and necessary investigation by the Treas- 
ury Department to whom the application 
for license is addressed. The fee for 
manufacturers and for pawnbrokers 
would be $50 per annum. 


Eleventh. Ammunition, ammunition 


components, and minor parts of the fire- 
arm—such as springs, barrels, sights and 
accessories—are removed from the ap- 
plication of the Federal Firearms Act. 
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TRUE ASSISTANCE TO THE STATES 


Mr. President, such a measure would 
give each State’s law enforcement offi- 
cers positive and timely notice of a con- 
templated sale and delivery of handguns. 
They could then take such action as 
would be indicated. 

Thus the States would truly and effec- 
tively receive assistance“ in enforcing 
the State firearms control laws. 

In my judgment, such a bill would 
make a constructive and substantial con- 
tribution to the solution of what appears 
to be the significant problems in the fire- 
arms commerce in this country; namely, 
the purchase of handguns by mail or- 
der—or over the counter in the case of 
nonresidents—in circumvention or vio- 
lation of the State law which should pre- 
vail 


Such a bill would operate effectively 
without harsh impact and without un- 
warranted restrictions and requirements 
which would be visited otherwise upon 
those persons who own and use firearms 
in a lawful manner. 

THE HANDGUN IS THE REAL OFFENDER 


By its very nature, the handgun is the 
most troublesome and difficult factor in 
unlawfully used firearms. Its size, 
weight, and compactness make it easy 
to carry, to conceal, to store, to trans- 
port, or dispose of. All these features 
and others make it a very effective 
weapon in commission of crimes and vio- 
lence. It is difficult to observe, control, 
and to police. 

Its status as the most formidable and 
most frequently used tool of the criminal 
is well recognized and established by 
first, the existence in many States of 
laws controlling the handgun; and sec- 
ond, by statistics on its unlawful and 
criminal use in crimes of violence. 

STATE CONTROLS OF HANDGUNS 


These controls are of two classes—the 
positive and the negative. 

As to the States with positive gun 
controls: 

Twenty-three States require a license 
to sell at retail. 

Twenty-nine States require a license 
to carry a handgun on or about the 
person. 

Eight States require a permit or its 
equivalent to purchase a handgun. 

Ten States prescribe a waiting period 
between purchase and delivery of a 
handgun. 

Eighteen States require a license to 
carry a handgun in a vehicle. 

As to States with negative controls: 

Twenty-one States prohibit the carry- 
ing of a handgun concealed on the 
person. 

Four States require registration of 
handguns. 

Twenty-two States prohibit carrying a 
loaded handgun—and in some instances 
other firearms—in a vehicle. 

In addition, many municipalities have 
ordinances of various kinds on this 
subject. 

Of course, here we get into the matter 
of assisting the States. The States are 
the best judges of those conditions that 
they wish to impose on people within 
their borders in connection with the use 
of handguns. 
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STATISTICS ON FIREARMS USED IN CRIMES 


There is a second reason why we can 
readily perceive the handgun as the 
offender, and that is by a review of the 
statistics on firearms used in crimes. 

The 1965 FBI uniform crime reports 
at page 6, state that 57 percent of the 
willful killings during that year were 
committed with firearms. This means 
a total of 5,634 willful killings with fire- 
arms out of a total of 9,850. 

In a letter dated July 27, 1966, ad- 
dressed to this Senator, Director J. Edgar 
Hoover of the FBI wrote: 

Based on the submission of police reports 
under the uniform crime reporting program, 
70 percent of the murder by gun in this 
country is committed with a handgun, 20 
percent by the use of a shotgun and 10 per- 
cent with a rifle or other firearm. This will 
supplement the data available to you in 
uniform crime reports—1965. 


In table form, this would appear as 
follows: 


1965 willful killings reported as com- 


mitted with flrearms 5, 634 
Of the above number: 

Handguns were used in 70 percent 

Of the casegc.2 = nee 8, 944 
Shotguns were used in 20 percent 

ot the cases 1. 127 
Rifles were used in 10 percent of 
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The table would indicate that of the 
total number of these murders reported 
as committed with firearms, handguns 
were used in 70 percent of the cases. 

As to aggravated assaults, approxi- 
mately 17 percent of the total were com- 
mitted with firearms, according to page 
8 of the reports. Mr. Hoover has advised, 
however: 

There is no available breakdown of the 
type of firearm used in these attacks. 


But the mere fact that the percentage 
is so low out of a total 206,600 of aggra- 
vated assault cases is significant, 

I submit that the figure is low when 
it is only 17 percent. 

The third category of crimes is vio- 
lence for which we have statistics in this 
regard is that of robbery. 

In 1965 there were 118,900 robberies, 
see page 10 of the reports. In this re- 
gard Director Hoover stated: 

Although we do not make a regular col- 
lection of the type of weapon used in armed 
robbery, from special surveys we have in the 
past determined about two-thirds are fire- 
arms and most of these the handgun. 


Thus, we can reasonably estimate that. 
about 38 percent of the robberies were 
committed with firearms, and most of 
these were handguns. I wish to quote 
the last five words: “Most of these were 
handguns.” 

From these statistics as well as the 
treatment accorded handguns by State 
and city statutes and ordinances, it is 
quite clear that the principal offender in 
the unlawful use of firearms is the hand- 
gun. Hence, it is entirely in order that 
the legislation which we are currently 
considering concentrate on this type of 
weapon. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the two letters addressed to 
this Senator by Director J. Edgar Hoover 
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of the Federal Bureau of Investigation 
bearing dates of July 27, 1966 and July 
29, 1966 be printed at the conclusion of 
my remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

(See exhibits 1 and 2.) 

Mr. HRUSKA. Now, I should like to 
deal with two major provisions of S. 
1592. One has to do with destructive 
devices and the other with imports, both 
of which are treated specially within 
the text of S. 1592 and, in my opinion, 
unwisely and improperly. 

DESTRUCTIVE DEVICES 


There are several destructive devices 
which need legislative attention. These 
include bazookas, mortars, grenades, 
mines, bombs, missiles, field artillery, 
certain rockets and projectiles, and the 
like. 

These devices are not a significant 
factor in the commission of crime, except 
for a handful of well-publicized cases. 

However, they have no legitimate 
sporting purposes or uses. The pending 
bills seek to amend the Federal Firearms 
Act of 1938, as amended, which regulates 
firearms for sporting purposes. Hence, 
it is not the act in which provision should 
be made to control destructive devices. 

The National Firearms Act of 1934 is 
the proper place for such controlling 
statutory provisions. This act now pro- 
vides for registration of machineguns, 
sawed-off rifies and shotguns, and other 
gangster-type weapons. It provides for 
heavy transfer tax on sales thereof. 

Proper provision to include destructive 
devices can be readily and effectively 
achieved by amending the definition of 
the National Firearms Act to include 
these items. 

In due time, I shall formulate, draft, 
and introduce in the Senate a bill with 
that specific purpose in mind and having 
that mission. 

The bill already referred to, S. 1591, is 
pending in the Finance Committee. It 
is suggested that its early consideration 
and report to the Senate is in order. 


IMPORTS 


The bill which this Senator will pro- 
pose does not contain provision on im- 
ports. This is in direct contrast with 
the embargo and heavy type restriction 
approach of S. 1592. 

First, it should be clear that imports 
in themselves are not inherently and 
necessarily evil, merely because of their 
origin or, in some cases, because of their 
relatively low prices. 

If it is desired to exclude or restrict 
them because they are dangerous or un- 
safe, then all firearms having such unde- 
sirable features should be regulated, 
whether imported or whether made in 
the United States. 

In any event, legislation of this kind 
involves questions of import and tariff 
policy. They should not be dealt with 
in a bill which seeks to amend the Fed- 
eral Firearms Act which regulates sport- 
ing firearms. 

The proper jurisdiction for import and 
tariff is found in the Committee on 
Finance. 
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Exursir 1 
FEDERAL BuREAU OF INVESTIGATION, 
U.S. DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE, 
Washington, D.C., July 27, 1966. 
Hon. ROMAN L. Hruska, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

My Dear Senator: This is in response to a 
telephonic request from your office on July 
26, 1966, for information concerning the use 
of firearms in murder. 

Based on the submission of police reports 
under the Uniform Crime Reporting Pro- 
gram, 70 percent of the murder by gun in 
this country is committed with a handgun, 
20 percent by the use of a shotgun and 10 
percent with a rifle or other firearm. This 
will supplement the data available to you in 
Uniform Crime Reports—1965. 

Sincerely yours, 
J. EDGAR Hoover. 


Exursir 2 
FEDERAL BUREAU OF INVESTIGATION, 
U.S. DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE, 
Washington, D.C., July 29, 1966. 
Hon. ROMAN L. HrusKa, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

My Dear Senator: This is to confirm in- 
formation furnished telephonically to Mr. 
Richard Velde of your office on July 28, 1966. 

A breakdown of weapons used in aggra- 
vated assault appears on page 8 of Uniform 
Crime Reports—1965. There is no available 
breakdown of the type of firearm used in 
these attacks. An analysis of robbery, armed 
and unarmed, appears on page 11. Although 
we do not make a regular collection of the 
type of weapon used in armed robbery, from 
special surveys we have in the past deter- 
mined about two-thirds are firearms and 
most of these the handgun. 

During 1965, 70 percent of the firearms 
used in felony murders were handguns, 21 
percent shotguns and 9 percent rifles. Addi- 
tional information on felony murders ap- 
pears on page 7 of Uniform Crime Reports— 
1965. You may also find pertinent a discus- 
sion of weapons used in police killings 1960- 
1965 which appears on page 35 of the above 
publication. 

Sincerely yours, 
J. EDGAR Hoover, 


Mr. SIMPSON. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. HRUSKA. I yield to the Senator 
from Wyoming. 

Mr. SIMPSON. Mr. President, I be- 
lieve I understand correctly that the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Nebraska is 
celebrating his birthday on this occa- 
sion. I felicitate him on this notable 
event and congratulate him on his 39th 
birthday. 

Mr. HRUSKA. Iam very grateful for 
the felicitations, as well as for the demo- 
tion in age. 

Mr. SIMPSON. Mr. President, I com- 
pliment the Senator from Nebraska for 
a truly outstanding speech concerning 
firearms legislation and in its considera- 
tion, the need for fairness, balance, and 
judgment rather than emotion. For sev- 
eral years, proposed gun legislation has 
been thrown before the Senate. Yet, we 
have heard only a few rational and well- 
reasoned speeches on the matter. The 
Senator from Nebraska has distinguished 
himself in the research, the study, and 
the presentation that he has made today. 

My senior colleague from Wyoming 
[Mr. McGee] made a speech the other 
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day on the same subject. I associate 
myself with what has been said. 

The senior Senator from Wyoming 
said that firearms do not kill people, but 
that people kill people. 

It is truly regrettable that leaders in 
high position of Government would take 
advantage of tragedies, such as the Aus- 
tin University killings and the killings of 
the Chicago nurses, to create an emo- 
tional climate that would bring favor to 
a particular position that they support. 

We must recall that no guns were used 
in the recent Chicago killings. The kill- 
ings were by knife and strangulation. 

I have read the able and distinguished 
speech of the Senator on this matter. I 
am sure that the Senator will agree with 
me that we do not want to inhibit the 
constitutional privileges of our citizens to 
keep and to bear arms. 

In Senator Hruska’s delivery today he 
has pointed out that the primary moti- 
vation for seeking legislation that would 
control the sale and disbursement of fire- 
arms is the desire to curb the criminal 
element; therefore, our legislation should 
be aimed at the criminal in our society 
and not the law-abiding citizen. 

After considering the analysis of willful 
killings as presented by Senator Hruska, 
it would appear to me as if it were impos- 
sible to pass any legislation that would 
cause a severe reduction in willful kill- 
ings; consequently, we must be very care- 
ful in our deliberations and pass no law 
which would infringe upon the American 
people’s constitutional right to keep and 
bear arms. I have pledged, as I am sure 
many others in the Senate have pledged, 
to oppose any legislation that would 
minimize this right. No one denies that 
a very serious problem exists in the Na- 
tion’s larger cities because of the criminal 
misuse of firearms, but this problem can- 
not be handled by penalizing law-abiding 
citizens. 

In Wyoming and the West, gun owner- 
ship is a common thing. Our ranchers 
and our farmers, our hunters and sports- 
men need the gun and they must have a 
convenient way for ordering and serv- 
icing these guns by mail. The bill pro- 
posed by Senator Dopp and others would 
definitely inconvenience our Wyoming 
citizens and be a substantial detriment 
to the training of young men and women 
in the proper use of firearms. Senator 
Hruska today has suggested legislation 
that he will be introducing shortly. I 
am impressed with the guidelines he set 
forth and am eager to study his proposal 
in more detail. 

I know of no one who opposes the re- 
sponsible efforts to curtail illegal and 
unwarranted traffic in the sale of guns. 
However, legislation to control that traf- 
fic must be on a selective and reasonable 
basis. Iam grateful to the Senator from 
Nebraska for the time he has taken in 
preparing this excellent statement and 
presenting it to the Senate. It is indeed 
encouraging to have light thrown on the 
subject matter. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed at this point in the 
Recorp an editorial entitled Anti- 
gun Outcries, Again,” published in the 
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Wyoming State Tribune of August 2, 
1966. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

ANTIGUN OUTCRIES, AGAIN 


As in the assassination of President Ken- 
nedy, the Austin sniper case has triggered 
loud demands in Congress for tighter gun 
control laws. 

Today, Sen. THOMAS J. Dopp, chairman 
of the Senate Juvenile Delinquency Commit- 
tee and a man who commands his share of 
the headlines in his own right, says “the in- 
cident in Austin, is an extreme example of 
what has been going on for much too long 
in this country, Rifles are used to murder 
and wound tens of thousands of people an- 
nually.” 

A Senator from Texas, RALPH YARBOROUGH, 
who lives in Austin, says the sniper tragedy 
“must lead to some thought of the promis- 
cuous handling of dangerous arms and our 
national handling of homicide in the enter- 
tainment media.” Television overstresses 
killing, YARBOROUGH suggests. 

These represent over-simplified approaches 
and extremely naive solutions, however. The 
Austin sniper incident is no more average 
than the assassination of President Kennedy. 
There has been no similar mass murder inci- 
dent since Howard Unruh, a quiet, Bible- 
reading veteran of World War II, went beserk 
and shot and killed 13 persons on a downtown 
Camden, N.J., street on Sept. 6, 1949. It has 
been nearly 17 years since the Unruh killings. 

There is considerable evidence to suggest 
that Charles J. Whitman, the Austin sniper, 
was deranged; in fact there seems no other 
explanation of his actions, If Whitman had 
not been able to discharge his murderous 
frenzy in firearms, he might have used some 
other device that conceivably would have 
been more lethal than the rifles and pistol 
he lugged up to the University of Texas 
tower. 

In each of the three cases cited here— 
Unruh, Lee Harvey Oswald and Whitman— 
mental illness quite clearly was the basis of 
these violent onslaughts. 

The anti-gun proponents say, yes, but if 
they hadn't been able to get possession of 
the rifles, these things might never have hap- 
pened. But how is the government to effect 
a workable gun control without totally ban- 
ning sale of firearms to every person in this 
land? Or their manufacture? 

A partial gun law won't do any good, be- 
cause who is to know when and where an in- 
dividual may lose control of himself and his 
senses? 

Here is Whitman, an altar boy, Boy Scout, 
a former Marine with an outstanding record; 
by every indication a young man with a com- 
mendable background. And Unruh, the Bi- 
ble-reading veteran, a quiet man. 

Oswald admittedly was a bit different; for 
one thing he had forsaken his country, which 
Whitman and Unruh certainly had not done, 
and had gone to the Soviet Union; and he 
had been returned to this country under the 
auspices of the same government he fore- 
swore. 

How would any of these people have been 
denied access to firearms except by making 
possession of any firearms prohibitory? This 
would require the outlawry of all sale of guns 
for sports or any other purposes to civilians 
in this country. 

However, yesterday, while Charles Whit- 
man was engaged in his murderous rampage 
in Austin, a young man named Richard Speck 
was appearing in court in Chicago for his 
arraignment on charges of murdering eight 
student nurses. Evidence indicates all eight 
nurses were slain with a knife. 

The gun control experts who rush in in the 
wake of such things as the Austin slaughter 
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often do so heedlessly and without regard for 
a calm study of all of the aspects involved. 
Perhaps it is wrong that Americans have un- 
limited access to firearms; but tell that to 
some boy serving in the armed forces in Viet 
Nam. He has seen too many of his buddies 
display an adeptness with small arms that 
has derived from perhaps youthful familiari- 
zation with a shotgun or rifle, or even a 
pistol. 

The controlling factor in all of these cases 
cited above—Unruh, Lee Harvey Oswald, and 
Charles Whitman—obviously involved forms 
of mental illness. It is in this area that pre- 
ventive action must, be taken through more 
extensive mental health programs in this 
country; not by drying up the gun supply, 
which is hardly practicable, nor even 
probable. 


Mr. SIMPSON. Mr. President, I call 
attention to a portion of the editorial 
which reads: 

However, yesterday, while Charles Whit- 
man was engaged in his murderous rampage 
in Austin, a young man named Richard 
Speck was appearing in court in Chicago for 
his arraignment on charges of murdering 
eight student nurses. Evidence indicates all 
eight nurses were slain with a knife. 

The gun control experts who rush in in the 
wake of such things as the Austin slaughter 
often do so heedlessly and without regard for 
a calm study of all of the aspects involved. 
Perhaps it is wrong that Americans have 
unlimited access to firearms; but tell that to 
some boy serving in the armed forces in Viet 
Nam. He has seen too many of his buddies 
display an adeptness with small arms that 
has derived from perhaps youthful familiari- 
zation with a shotgun or rifle, or eyen a pistol. 


Mr. President, the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Nebraska is entitled to the 
great thanks of the Senate and of the 
Nation on the excellent research he has 
done on this very important subject. I 
congratulate him on his speech. 

Mr. HRUSKA. Mr. President, I thank 
the Senator from Wyoming for his re- 
marks. If anyone should know of the 
place of firearms in private ownership 
and the enjoyment of their uses for law- 
ful and, in many cases in his State, for 
necessary purposes, it would be the Sen- 
ator from Wyoming. 

Wyoming is a State which is still wide 
open and rugged in many areas. 

An inhibition of mail-order sales would 
be felt with tremendous impact in 
Wyoming. 

I am grateful to the Senator for his 
support of the viewpoint which this 
Senator is trying to interpret. 

Mr. JORDAN of Idaho. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. HRUSKA. Iyield. 

Mr. JORDAN of Idaho. Mr. President, 
I wish to commend the able Senator from 
Nebraska [Mr. Hruska] for a timely and 
well-reasoned statement on a very im- 
portant issue that faces the Senate and 
the Nation today. 

Mr. President, the mail that I have 
received on this subject, I think, is 
greater in volume than that which I 
have received on any other subject. 

I should like to ask the distinguished 
Senator from Nebraska if that is not true 
in his case. Does not his mail from Ne- 
braska indicate a continued and substan- 
tial increase? 

Mr. HRUSKA. It does, indeed. I am 
sure that is the experience of most Sen- 
ators from our part of the country. 
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Mr. JORDAN of Idaho. Iam sure it 
it is. Is it not also true in the Senator’s 
case, as it is in mine, that this mail does 
not come from the so-called gun lobby, 
but comes from the individual citizens 
in our State who were raised as west- 
erners and appreciate and own and know 
how to handle guns? 

Mr. HRUSKA. In answer to the ques- 
tion of the Senator from Idaho, I would 
say that there is a “gun lobby,” a “gun 
lobby” which consists of some 15 mil- 
lion licensed hunters in this country and 
perhaps millions of others who are vitally 
interested in pending firearms legisla- 
tion. I do not recall offhand how many 
licensed hunters there are in Nebraska. 
I will get that figure and supply it for 
the Recorp—but I imagine it amounts 
to several hundred thousand in the State 
of Idaho and other States. I know that 
in the State of Michigan approximately 
1 million hunters’ licenses have been 
issued. 

Mr. JORDAN of Idaho. Yes. 

Mr. HRUSKA. It is these people who 
not only know how to use guns, but also 
inculcate the youthful and older citizens 
on how to use these weapons for proper 
purposes. They are the “gun lobby,” and 
I am as proud to represent the tens of 
millions of lawful gun owners as anyone 
in the Senate representing any group 
of any kind. 

Mr. JORDAN of Idaho. That is pre- 
oo the situation which obtains in my 
DO THE STATES WANT S. 1592? 

Mr. President, the title of the amended 
S. 1592 is “State Firearms Control As- 
sistance Amendments of 1966.” This 
title implies Federal aid to, and opera- 
tion in, the field of intrastate commerce 
to aid the States in making more effec- 
tive firearms controls both within the 
boundaries of the individual States and 
with respect to the firearms traffic from 
State to State. 

The question may be legitimately 
posed, Do the States want this kind of 
help? Apparently, many do not as in- 
dicated by resolutions adopted by 14 
State legislatures and by letters by the 
Governors of 2 States. 

In a letter dated March 24, 1966, to a 
distinguished colleague, Senator MORSE, 
Governor Hatfield, of Oregon, had this, 
ae other things, to say about S. 

92: 

Specifically, the so-called Dodd bill, S. 
1592, even though it has been amended as 
a result of hearings during the Ist session 
of the 89th Congress, is still repugnant to 
most citizens, and certainly so to overwhelm- 
ing numbers of American sportsmen, gun 
collectors, and other legitimate owners or 
users of sporting arms. Moreover, enact- 
ment of the provisions of this bill would im- 
pose unnecessarily severe hardships on 
countless small flrearms dealers in Oregon 
and elsewhere. Additionally, vagueness of 
the terms of S. 1592 would result in a con- 
veyance of arbitrary powers to a Federal 
agency which might serve to contravene ef- 
fective state regulations in this area. 

There are many other objections to this 
bill, as may be seen through a review of the 
hearing records. 


The Governor of the State of Idaho, 
Robert E. Smylie, in a letter to me of 
May 20, 1966, made several significant 
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observations on S. 1592. The Governor 
stated: 

Any action now taken could and should be 
based on calm, thoughtful reasoning and 
judgment rather than to be conceived in 
hysteria and founded on emotion. 


He soundly counsels that— 

It would be quite unrealistic and foolhardy 
to believe that a man bent upon assassinating 
the President could be effectively deterred by 
any statutes regulating or prohibiting the 
purchase and possession of lethal weapons. 


To support this position, the Governor 
cites Mr. Justice Douglas: 

Fear of assassination often produces re- 
straints compatible with dictatorship, not 
democracy. 


Governor Smylie further commented 
on S. 1592 as follows: 

Even though S. 1592 (Dodd bill) has been 
amended following hearings being held dur- 
ing the Ist session of the 89th Congress, it 
still retains many features that are objec- 
tionable to westerners and particularly so 
as to Idaho’s share of the more than 14 mil- 
lion law abiding citizens of the Nation who 
purchase hunting licenses each year, plus 
those people who use guns for other hobby 
and recreational purposes. The additional 
fact that provisions of this bill would place 
unnecessary bookkeeping and administrative 
burdens on small firearms dealers is also a 
matter warranting consideration. 


Mr. President, I think it noteworthy 
that the highly regarded Michigan Bar 
Association adopted a resolution opposing 
several of the restricted provisions of S. 
1592. This resolution states in part: 

It is the view of the State Bar of Michigan 
that any law restricting rights granted un- 
der the second amendment is not a function 
of Congress but that any necessary regula- 
tion should be made by State statute under 
the police power which rests in the State 
and not in the Federal Government. 


During 1965, the legislatures of no less 
than 14 States went on record by adopt- 
ing resolutions or memorials opposing 
S. 1592. These States are: Alabama, Ari- 
zona, Arkansas, Louisiana, Michigan, 
Nebraska, New Hampshire, New Mexico, 
Ohio, Oklahoma, Texas, Vermont, Wash- 
ington, and Wisconsin. These expres- 
sions of State legislative opinion clearly 
and unequivocally indicate that S. 1592 
is not wanted by the States and is neither 
necessary nor justified. 

Mr. President, I am sure that what has 
been said reflects the opinion of public 
and private groups and individuals in 
many other parts of the Nation. I com- 
mend these sentiments to this body for 
its consideration and evaluation. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
will the Senator from Nebraska yield? 

Mr. HRUSKA. I am happy to yield to 
the Senator from Massachusetts. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I commend the 
Senator from Nebraska for the thorough- 
ness which he has gone into his pres- 
entation on this subject. 

As one who was in the district at- 
torney’s office in Massachusetts for a 
period of time, helping the district at- 
torney on these matters, I know that all 
crimes of violence committed, certainly 
at that time, were committed with hand- 
guns and not with other kinds of fire- 
arms. 
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It is my understanding that the Sen- 
ator from Nebraska directed his remarks 
toward handguns, and believes that if 
the handgun or pistol is taken care of 
adequately by proper laws regarding 
licensing in a State, and in interstate 
commerce, that fundamentally the prob- 
lem of violence with firearms will be 
very much on its way to a solution; is 
that not correct? 

Mr. HRUSKA. The Senator is cor- 
rect in his understanding. The measure 
which will, in due time, be submitted to 
the Committee on the Judiciary, and 
then to the Senate, will be drawn along 
those lines. It will also be in line with 
particulars which I have indicated in 
the principal part of my remarks. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Then, so far as 
sporting guns are concerned, any amend- 
ments, insofar as they apply to inter- 
state commerce, should be included as 
amendments to the present sporting 
guns legislation? 

Mr. HRUSKA. The Senator is cor- 
rect in his understanding. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. So far as im- 
ports are concerned, which concerns us 
in Massachusetts, Connecticut, and in 
New England particularly, that goes to 
the Senate Finance Committee with rela- 
tion to tariffs and regulations on im- 
ports. It is not a problem directly con- 
cerned with the present Judiciary Com- 
mittee position or responsibility; is that 
not correct? 

Mr. HRUSKA. The Senator is cor- 
rect. The Senate properly represented 
the bill dealing with the amendment to 
the National Firearms Act to the Com- 
mittee on Finance which has it in its 
jurisdiction. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. The Senator 
from Connecticut [Mr. Dopp] and I 
worked with the Committee on Finance 
on imports from Italy in particular, 
where they were buying up many of our 
old rifles, or those which we had de- 
livered to the Italian Army, which had 
gotten into the hands of dealers, and 
those rifles were being shipped back here 
in competition with rifles manufactured 
in Massachusetts and Connecticut. Do 
I correctly understand that in the Sena- 
tor’s opinion, this is entirely a question 
of imports and how to handle them? 

Mr. HRUSKA. Yes, it is. Further- 
more, as the hearings disclosed, section 
414 of the Mutual Security Act presently 
vests power over imports of that kind of 
weapon in the President. Some of those 
powers have been delegated to the Secre- 
tary of State. Section 414 of the Mutual 
Security Act presently contains statutory 
power dealing with that particular sub- 
ject and that particular point. 

Nevertheless, any desire to modify the 
laws and add to powers to deal with any 
of the imports on the basis of their being 
unsafe or too cheap should go to the 
Finance Committee. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. In reference to 
rifles coming in from foreign countries, 
they are subject to the laws which the 
Senator is discussing in relation to in- 
terstate commerce. 

Mr. HRUSKA, That is correct. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I think the 
great problem we face is to provide care- 
fully thought out legislation, and not to 
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legislate as a result of emotions aroused 
by the recent terrible crimes with which 
all of us are so familiar. I hope the Ju- 
diciary Committee and the Finance Com- 
mittee will consider legislation on this 
subject based on the facts, with respect 
to State law and Federal law, that will be 
helpful and at the same time not penalize 
those dealing in firearms for sporting 
and other purposes. 

Mr. HRUSKA. I thank the Senator. 

I yield now to the Senator from New 
Hampshire 

Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield on that point, because 
I want to direct a number of my ques- 
tions to some of the statements made 
by the Senator from Massachusetts? 

Mr. HRUSKA. I shall yield to the 
Senator from Maryland next. I had 
promised to yield to the Senator from 
New [Mr, Corton], if the 
Senator does not mind. 

Mr. COTTON. Mr. President, I wish 
to join my colleagues in thanking the 
distinguished Senator from Nebraska for 
the very thorough and careful way he 
has explored this subject, which is char- 
acteristic of his contribution in any mat- 
ter which he takes up in the Senate. 

Mr. HRUSKA. The Senator is very 
generous. 

Mr. COTTON. The Senator could not 
dwell at length on all the points in his 
analysis, but one point he made is that 
in the original S. 1592, license fees were 
increased to levels which in effect would 
be prohibitive in many cases, especially 
to dealers. 

Does not the Senator believe that fees 
placed upon dealers in firearms and 
ammunition are mainly for the purpose 
of having a license so that one knows 
who the dealers are and not for the 
pe pg of putting dealers out of busi- 
ness 

Mr. HRUSKA. The original dealer’s 
fee provided for under S. 1592 as orig- 
inally introduced was $100. In many 
areas such a license fee would effectively 
prevent, in substance, a small service sta- 
tion, for example, from selling or dealing 
in ammunition or stocking a very modest 
line of firearms. The bill included am- 
munition and also the servicing and sell- 
ing of guns. Such high fees would have 
been prohibitive for many small dealers. 
That would be a part of the hardship 
that would have been involved. 

Mr. KENNEDY of Massachusetts. Mr. 
President, will the Senator yield for a 
point of clarification? 

Mr. HRUSKA. I yield to the Senator 
from Massachusetts. 

Mr. KENNEDY of Massachusetts. I 
did not know whether the Senator from 
Nebraska wanted to leave the Senator 
from New Hampshire with the feeling 
that the requirement with respect to fees 
had not been changed and had not been 
rather significantly reduced in the con- 
sideration of this particular point. 

Mr. HRUSKA. The question was di- 
rected to the bill as originally intro- 
duced. I tried to answer the question 
properly. In my prepared remarks I 
pointed out that the scale of fees con- 
tained in the bill as originally introduced 
had been changed. So there has been 
no misrepresentation of it. 
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Mr. KENNEDY of Massachusetts. I 
wondered if the Senator from New 
Hampshire understood the rather dra- 
matic change that had been made. 

Mr. COTTON. The Senator from New 
Hampshire does understand that. The 
Senator from New Hampshire says that 
the main purpose of licensing dealers of 
firearms and ammunition—and the Sen- 
ator from New Hampshire spent 8 years 
as à county prosecuting attorney—is to 
know who they are, where they are, and 
if they are reputable and law abiding. 

Mr. HRUSKA. That is correct. 

Mr. COTTON. The fees imposed, 
should be nominal. 

Does the Senator from Nebraska agree 
with that? 

Mr. HRUSKA. I fully agree with that. 

Mr. COTTON. We all know that the 
situation in urban areas and rural areas 
is different. In my own State there are 
a considerable number of dealers in 
small communities who, not as a main 
business, but as a part of their business, 
deal in firearms and ammunition. Their 
clientele is limited. Anything more than 
prey gn fee would be a needless hard- 

p. 

I am glad that the Senator from Ne- 
braska feels that the important purpose 
registration is not the charging of a 

ee. 


I yield now to-the Senator from Mary- 
land [Mr. Tres, a member of the 
Judiciary Committee and a member of 
the subcommittee which is dealing with 
the legislation now under discussion. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, the 
question which I should like to discuss 
with the distinguished Senator from Ne- 
braska has to do with a question pro- 
pounded by the distinguished Senator 
from Massachusetts, and the response of 
the distinguished Senator from Nebraska 
thereto. I am not sure that I understood 
the answer correctly, but I understood 
the Senator from Massachusetts to state 
that it was his understanding that the 
principal law enforcement problem in the 
area of firearm murders and deaths had 
to do with pistols or handguns, and the 
Senator from Nebraska answered in the 
affirmative and told him that that was 
the fact, and that that was the Senator’s 
understanding. Is that correct? 

Mr. HRUSKA. As to the higher inci- 
dence of crimes of violence with hand- 
guns as opposed to long guns? 

Mr. TYDINGS. It was my under- 
standing that the Senator said the pri- 
mary problem was with handguns and 
not with long guns. 

Mr. HRUSKA. That was not only my 
response to the Senator from Massachu- 
setts, it was also one of the major points 
I made in the prepared remarks of which 
I delivered myself between the hours of 
10:30 and 11:20. It is well documented, 
and if the Senator wishes a replay of 
that particular point, I should be most 
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delighted to replay that part of the 
record. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Is the Senator aware 
that the testimony of the Federal Bu- 
reau of Investigation before our sub- 
committee was that of the 5,634 gun 
murders committed in 1965, 30 percent 
were committed with long guns—a total 
of 1,690 lives were lost because of gun 
murders committed with rifles and shot- 
guns? 

Mr. HRUSKA. I am aware of it, and 
discussed the FBI figures in detail. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Is the Senator aware 
of the fact that in the case of the 278 
police officers killed in the United States 
since 1960, of the 96 percent who were 
killed with guns, 22 percent were killed 
with long guns—trifies and shotguns? 

Mr. HRUSKA. I agree that the Sen- 
ator from Maryland clearly and accu- 
rately reads the record. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Is the Senator aware 
of the testimony of Captain Howe of the 
Los Angeles Police Department before 
the Subcommittee on Juvenile Delin- 
quency, to the effect that of the firearms 
seized by the Los Angeles Police Depart- 
ment during 1963 and 1964, 626 rifles and 
shotguns were booked in 1963, and 580 in 
1964; and that as a percentage of the 
1963 total, 22 percent of all firearms 
seized were long guns, and in 1964, the 
figure was again 22 percent? Is the Sen- 
ator aware of those figures, which were 
brought out at page 126 of the hearings 
before the Subcommittee on Juvenile 
Delinquency? 

Mr. HRUSKA. I agree that the Sen- 
ator from Maryland is correctly and ac- 
curately reading the record. I am still 
searching for some relevance to the sub- 
ject at hand, but agree that the record is 
properly and completely read. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Does not the Senator 
from Nebraska think it is of some rele- 
vance to the dangerous aspects of long 
guns that 22 percent of all police officers 
killed in the United States since 1960 
were killed with long guns? 

Mr. HRUSKA. I agree it is relevant 
to this extent: It is deplorable. It is 
tragic. We wish it would not happen. 
We wish we could pass a law such as they 
did in New York, saying that no one shall 
have guns except with a license, and that 
such a law would work. But the experi- 
ence of New York has not been a happy 
one in that respect. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Why has it not? 

Mr. HRUSKA. I say we should con- 
sider the figures the Senator cites in con- 
nection with the entire context of the 
situation, and not look at one portion of 
it without looking at the whole cloth. 
The whole cloth was discussed by me in 
great detail; and again, if the Senator 
wishes, I shall be glad to replay any part 
of that record he desires. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Does the Senator feel 
that Congress ought to try to cooperate 
with the local law enforcement officers of 
the United States? Practically, without 
exception, every major police officer in 
the United States who testified before 
the subcommittee said they need some 
sort of support from Congress to help 
them enforce their local laws. Does not 
the Senator think that is important? 
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Mr. HRUSKA. Yes, it is important; 
and yet it is not all. We have to consider 
all of the evidence and all of the circum- 
stances. And may I say to the Senator 
from Maryland that, while he cited that 
20 percent of the killings were with shot- 
guns and 10 percent with rifles, and so 
on, the fact remains that 70 percent were 
committed with handguns. 

Mr. TYDINGS. I agree that we need 
handgun legislation also. 

Mr. HRUSKA. It is the users—or 
rather the misusers—of handguns who 
are the principal offenders. It is them 
we should zero in on. Because when we 
come to the other field, we come to facts 
which the Senator from Maryland has 
not mentioned, Mr. President—the 20 
million lawful users of the long guns, who 
make proper, legitimate, lawful and 
beneficial use of the long guns. That also 
is a part of the record. 

Mr, TYDINGS. There is nothing in 
the proposed legislation which will inter- 
fere with the lawful use of the long gun 
by any hunter in the United States. I 
myself have five shotguns in my closet. 
I was shooting guns with my father 
when I was 9 years of age. There is 
nothing in this measure which will af- 
fect any lawful hunter in the United 
States. 

Mr. HRUSKA. To that I would take 
serious exception. I have covered that 
situation in my principal remarks. I 
shall be happy to go into it again. But I 
say there is a vast amount of hardship, 
burden, increased cost and expense, in- 
convenience, and harshness visited upon 
those purchasers who seek to buy, sell, 
and trade long guns. An analysis of 
the bill will show in detail just exactly 
how that happens. 

Perhaps the experience of the Senator 
from Maryland is just a little different 
than ours, where we have fewer people 
per square mile, in other parts of the 
country. But I say the bill, if enacted, 
would interfere with and encroach upon 
the rights, the freedoms, and the entitle- 
ments of those who legally, properly, 
beneficially, and necessarily use long 
guns. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Will the Senator 
concede that crime is becoming a major 
national problem in the United States? 

Mr. HRUSKA. I serve on Senator 
McCLELLANn’s Special Subcommittee on 
Criminal Procedures and Practices. I 
sit also on the subcommittee chaired by 
the distinguished Senator from Mary- 
land, the Subcommittee on Improve- 
ments in Judicial Machinery. I have 
served on the Committee on the Judici- 
ary for 11 years now, I am aware, not 
only as à citizen but also as a very inter- 
ested member of the Committee on the 
Judiciary and of this body, not of the 
rate and seriousness of crime, and also 
have participated in some measure, in 
getting legislation approved to meet it. 

Does that answer the Senator’s ques- 
tion? 

Mr. TYDINGS. That answers that 
question. Does the Senator also real- 
ize that the great majority of law en- 
forcement chiefs at the local level, State 
and city police, state that a Federal limi- 
tation on mail order sale of guns is one 
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of the most important single things Con- 
gress could do to help them fight crime? 
Their testimony is replete. They came 
in day after day and testified before our 
subcommittee, and the Senator was 
there. Does not the Senator agree with 
that? 

Mr. HRUSKA. Yes, I agree with the 
fact that there was much evidence ad- 
duced on the point from chiefs of police 
and law enforcement officers. My sub- 
stitute bill addresses itself to that very 
point. However, it is appropriate to re- 
fer to the unhappy experience of New 
York with its Sullivan law, which will 
bear on that very point. Because the 
Sullivan law is drastic and far reaching 
in its impact on the ownership and use 
of firearms than the prohibition of mail- 
order sales. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Is the Senator aware 
that the Sullivan law has had some effect 
in reducing or at least limiting the ratio 
of murders in New York substantially, as 
compared with those major cities that do 
not have gun restriction laws? 

Mr. HRUSKA. I am not aware of 
that, and I would respectfully request the 
Senator from Maryland to cite some au- 
thority for it, because I hold in my hand 
the record of the hearings that were held 
by the Subcommittee to Investigate Ju- 
venile Delinquency. 

Let me say preliminarily—and I shall 
go into this in some detail—that between 
1945 and 1964, murders in New York City 
increased 118 percent. That is not very 
much of a reduction in the ratio or the 
number in a city which did not gain that 
much in population in those 20 years. 

Robbery increased 549 percent, and 
felonious assault increased 506 percent. 
Then, listen to this figure. Burglary in- 
creased 1,868 percent in those 20 years. 

With that background, would the Sen- 
ator from Maryland enlighten the Sen- 
ator from Nebraska as to where the re- 
duction in crime occurred in New York 
City? 

Mr. TYDINGS. I should be delighted 
to do so. The figures of the Senator are 
only valid if one compares them with the 
figures and the ratios for the other major 
cities of the United States. 

The latest available issue of the FBI’s 
uniform crime reports, as of last year, 
show that in 1963 the murder and non- 
negligent manslaughter rate per 100,000 
inhabitants was 5.2 percent in New York 
City. It was 6 percent in Washington, 
D.C., where there is much more laxity 
in the control of pistols, compared to the 
Sullivan law in New York, which is 
much stronger. It was 10.1 percent, al- 
most double the New York figure, in Dal- 
las, Tex., where there is no gun control 
at all. 

In testimony last year before a con- 
gressional committee, James V. Bennett, 
then Director of the U.S. Bureau of Pris- 
ons, said: 

During 1962 five cities—New York, Chicago, 
Los Angeles, Philadelphia, and Detroit—all 
of which have varying degrees of gun regula- 
tion, experienced homicide rates of 5.4 (New 
York), 7.6 (Chicago), 6 (Los Angeles), 4.9 
(Philadelphia), and 5.5 (Detroit), per 100 
general population respectively. But the city 
of Dallas, which has no gun controls what- 
ever, had a rate of 13.4 percent. 
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J. Edgar Hoover, of the Federal Bureau 
of Investigation, in 1963, said: 

Of the 7,261 murders on which details were 
reported under the Uniform Crime Report- 
ing Program last year, 54 percent of victims 
were killed with guns, the vast majority of 
which were handguns. 

In 18 States which have bare minimum 
control laws over firearms, 65 percent of the 
murders were committed with guns. Many 
States have restrictions of varying degrees; 
however, in 7 States which require a permit, 
or the equivalent thereof, to purchase a 
handgun, 42 percent of the murders were at- 
tributed to firearms as compared to 58 per- 
cent for the other 43 States. Further, in 2 
States which have stringent laws on the con- 
trol of firearms, the figures for 1962 showed 
32 percent of the murders were by gun. 


My point is that this legislation is 
merely trying to assist in backing up the 
local law enforcement officer. 

Mr. President, I yield the floor. I had 
not meant to go into so much detail. 

Mr. HRUSKA. Mr. President, I am so 
glad to have heard that miscellany of tes- 
timony. However, the original proposi- 
tion of the Senator from Maryland was 
that the Sullivan law resulted in a re- 
duction in the number of crimes in New 
York City. He then suddenly changed 
his position, or did I misunderstand the 
Senator? 

Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, the 
Senator said that the Sullivan law had 
not done much good for New York City. 

My point is that the Sullivan law has 
made New York City a far safer city than 
it would have been without that law. 

I used the comparative statistics for a 
number of major cities. These statistics 
particularly showed that in major cities 
of almost the same size, which have no 
gun restriction local law, the statistics 
were almost double those for cities with 
local gun restriction laws. I also pointed 
out Mr. Hoover’s testimony. 

Mr. HRUSKA. Mr. President, that 
bears out the understanding of the Sen- 
ator from Nebraska that the Senator 
contended that the Sullivan law is a 
salutary and beneficial piece of legisla- 
tion in New York. 

The figures I have cited do not indicate 
that. They indicate that the number 
of felonies committed in New York were 
109,000 in 1960 and 150,000 in 1964. That 
is a strange way for the Sullivan law to 
reduce the number of serious crimes. 

Murder increased from 394 in 1960 to 
638 in 1964. That is strange, reverse 
English on this proposition of reducing 
crime. 

Robbery increased from 6,000 in 1960 
to 8,000 in 1964. We go right on with the 
statistics as to felonies and misdemean- 
ors. Assaults increased from 34,000 in 
1960 to 41,000 in 1964. 

Mr. President, let me give the back- 
ground of that. Here is what is alleged 
in that connection, and I should like to 
read the record that is contained in the 
transcript of the hearings. The Senator 
was there to hear it. 

George W. North, stated: 

We search in vain for evidence of a statute 
which has lowered the rate of crime evident 
before its adoption. 


He then stated: 


This judgment leads to the conviction 
that the most prominent effect of S. 1592 
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would be a substantial and prolonged in- 
crease in the rate of violent crime through- 
out the Nation. 


Here is how they substantiate it, and 
it makes sense. Mr. North testified: 


The law breaker knows that his victim 
has been stripped of the means of self- 
defense, and that by-standers or witnesses 
have been similarly shorn of their ability to 
act as deterrent to the crime, defense to the 
victim (and by fear of subsequent irresist- 
able violence), or witness to the prosecution. 


He then testified: 


After 20 years of ideal conditions in which 
to flower, this experiment has resulted in the 
failure of a vastly increased crime rate, and 
& rate of seizure of illegal pistols over twice 
the level of pistol licenses issued to sports- 
men. Those who point with pride to this 
experiment reveal only an ignorance of our 
condition, or a deliberate effort to shunt 
aside the proper assessment of their abilities 
in office. 

Thus does the whole idea of “making it 
more difficult for the criminal to buy a gun” 
stand exposed as a failure. 

The criminal will always surmount or 
evade efforts to make it difficult for him to 
obtain a firearm. 

A disarmed population encourages the 
criminal to step up the pace and brutality of 
his activities. 


Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the testimony of Mr. George W. 
North, extending from page 775 of these 
hearings to and including the first third 
of page 777, which includes some figures 
from the New York City Police Depart- 
ment, be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the testi- 
mony was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


STATEMENT OF SPORTSMEN’S COUNCIL MARINB 
DISTRICT OF NEW YORK STATE, INC., BY 
GEORGE W. NORTH, CHAIRMAN, COMMITTEE 
ON FIREARMS LEGISLATION 
Gentleman, in pr our testimony 

for these hearings on S. 1592 (the measure 
introduced by Senator Dopp of Connecticut 
to alter present controls on the interstate 
sale of firearms) we have been mindful of 
the need to avoid statements unsupported 
by facts or experience. We have therefore 
engaged in long and painful research to as- 
semble the facts supporting our stand. 

As sportsmen we can be expected to oppose 
any legislation which imposes needless, 
costly, and time-consuming restrictions on 
our right to purchase and own . 
But what of our role as citizens, seeking the 
best interest of the communities to whom 
we have entrusted our lives, and those of our 
families? Here, our interest demands in 
clear terms that we do all in our power to 
alter or defeat this bill. Its approach is to 
make the purchase of a firearm more diffi- 
cult; it is therefore germane to these hear- 
ings to show what effect this approach has 
had on crime in the past, and therefore, 
whether it is in fact desirable to pursue this 
approach represented by the pending legisla- 
tion. 

History provides many examples of govern- 
ment control over the purchase or possession 
of firearms. None is admirable in origin or 
effect. We search in vain for evidence of a 
statute which has lowered the rate of crime 
evidence before its adoption. The most elo- 
quent firearms law is the one under which 
the club members of our council have spent 
their lives. We are qualified both by train- 
ing and the experience of our daily lives to 
speak of it knowingly. We can judge the 
probable experience of this Nation if S. 1592 
is adopted by our own experience under our 
local law. This judgment leads to the con- 
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viction that the most prominent effect of S. 
1592 would be a substantial and prolonged 
increase in the rate of violent crime through- 
out the Nation. 

This judgment is neither reached nor 
voiced frivolously, or without great study. 
It arises because of the marked similarities 
of approach between S. 1592 and chapter 136 
of the laws of 1893 (New York), the recodi- 
fication of what is known as the Sullivan 
law. That law has been covered in such de- 
tail from so many sources, including Senate 
hearings in 1964, that its structure can be 
passed over here, and attention focused on 
its results. Those results, for New York City, 
the jurisdiction for which we can speak from 
personal experience and authority, are sum- 
marized below: 

1, A substantial reduction in the number 
of firearms in the hands of lawful citizens 
with great damage to reputable commerce 
in arms and ammunition. (Viz., number of 
licenses issued each year.) 

2. An appalling increase in the rate of 
violent crime, and of the importance of vio- 
lent crime as a percentage of total crime. 
(Viz., appended statistics for violent and 
total crime categories from New York City 
Police Department reports. Note that vio- 
lent crime—murder, rape, robbery, felonious 
assault, and burglary—has risen from 24 per- 
cent of all felonies in 1945 to 47 percent of 
all felonies in 1964.) 

3. An inconcealable explosion in the cost 
of providing police protection to the citizens 
of this city. 

It may at first glance prove difficult to ac- 
cord these results to a law whose avowed 
purpose and constantly repeated defense is 
that it serves to contain the criminal. None- 
theless, the conclusion is inescapable that, 
just as prohibition, under the Volstead Act 
turned us into a nation characterized by 
wanton and promiscuous consumption of 
alcoholic beverages, the “Sullivan law” has 
had the paradoxical effect of spawning vio- 
lence where none existed, and of reinforcing 
the power of the professional criminal. 

The citizen walking abroad in the streets 
of New York City is an open invitation to the 
criminal. The lawbreaker knows that his 
victim has been stripped of the means of 
self-defense, and that bystanders or wit- 
nesses have been similarly shorn of their 
ability to act as deterrent to the crime, de- 
fense to the victim (and by fear of subse- 
quent irresistible violence), or witness to the 
prosecution. Given this incentive, the crimi- 
nal has armed himself with unprecedented 
frequency, and engaged in crimes of a nature 
almost proscribed by the previous condition; 
namely, that a few (certainly a small per- 
centage, but an existing percentage none- 
theless and sufficient to serve as a deterrent) 
of his potential victims had the means to 
resist a criminal attack, and leave the at- 
tacker dead upon the street. 

Under the “Sullivan law,” we have en- 
countered curious phenomena: witnesses 
fearful of even summoning police (let alone 
of providing testimony) in anxiety over ret- 
ribution; rapists capable of attacking up to 
30 women before encountering a condition of 
seriously threatening resistance; and citi- 
zens under indictment for acting in armed 
self-defense, or in the defense of others. 
Unless the criminal picks as victim the 1 man 
in 300 authorized to carry a firearm at all 
times (the police officer on or off duty) he can 
count on the effects of the “Sullivan law” 
to allow him to prey virtually at will. 

This condition is not limited to New York 
City, and exists wherever officialdom frowns 
on the possession, by the average undistin- 
guished citizen, of the means of self-defense. 
Nonetheless, it has reached debilitating pro- 
portions here, where official reluctance to 
issue firearms permits reaches an unrivaled 


Each major city differs from each other, 
and comparisons of crime rates between cities 
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are almost meaningless. It is possible, how- 
ever, to compare each city’s crime rate with 
its own past record. On this basis, the 
“Sullivan law” stands alone, or rather, the 
approach of making it difficult to purchase 
a firearm stands alone. During a period 
when New York City’s population grew not 
at all from the inflated 1945 wartime peak 
estimate, crime in this city has shown the 
following increases (1945-64): 


TO e 
Total misdemeanors. 


(The starting point of 1945 is chosen for 
the tabulation above because in that year 
a massive campaign was conducted to advise 
the public of the nature and the require- 
ments of the “Sullivan law.” This was 
prompted by the flood of souvenir pistols 
brought in by returning servicemen at the 
end of the Second World War.) 

Never has the idea of making pistols diffi- 
cult to obtain been given a fairer chance to 
work than in this period, and never has this 
idea so clearly been proven bankrupt. After 
20 years of ideal conditions in which to 
flower, this experiment has resulted in the 
failure of a vastly increased crime rate, and 
a rate of seizure of illegal pistols over twice 
the level of pistol licenses issued to sports- 
men. Those who point with pride to this 
experiment reveal only an ignorance of our 
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condition, or a deliberate effort to shunt 
aside the proper assessment of their abilities 
in office. 

Thus does the whole idea of “making it 
more difficult for the criminal to buy a gun” 
stand exposed as a failure. It is not possible 
to state in what measure this idea has been 
responsible for the vast increase in crime evi- 
dent during its tenure, but time and time 
again over the past 20 years the newspapers 
of this city have reported the words of ap- 
prehended criminals to the effect that— 

1. The criminal will always surmount or 
evade efforts to make it difficult for him to 
obtain a firearm. 

2. A disarmed population encourages the 
criminal to step up the pace and brutality 
of his activities. 

We can offer no more telling testimony 
against S. 1592 than our certain conviction 
that it will prove far more aid to the crimi- 
nal than to society. In place of this meas- 
ure, let us again address ourselves to provid- 
ing the only effective weapons in the war 
against the criminal: swift apprehension, 
certain prosecution, and just punishment. 

Thank you for considering our views. 


New York Crry POLICE DePpaRTMENT—SE- 
LECTED STATISTICS FROM ANNUAL REPORTS 


Police strength (yearend) 


Reported population 


Men? 
12 TT. es as 15, 068 
% TTT 25, 432 
Includes policewomen. 
Police department expenditures 
ROGER Arno ewes ye ee $69, 839, 909 
1984. a AE OE ae ee S 267, 301, 634 
New York United 
City States 
7,454,995 | 131, 954, 000 
7,891,957 | 151, 320, 000 


7, 781, 984 179, 323, 000 


Source: Bureau of the Census statistics. 


Reported crimes 


Felonies | Misde- 


meanors 


Year 


Murder} Rape | Robbery | Assaults | Narcotics} licit 


Felony 


Felony and misdemeanor 


weapons 
292 597 1712 11,035 
294 704 1,272 921 
333 322 5, 048 1,397 
394 390 6,609 1,713 
486 | 1,274 5,351 1,754 
509 396 6,116 1,795 
552 349 6, 966 1,624 
638 572 10, 836 1,925 
1 For crimes reported read arrests. 
Firearms statistics 
Licenses issued (annually) Weapon seizures 
Year Pistol permit Shotgun, 

Dealer | Gunsmith Pistols aa 3 

Premises | Carry ete. 
77 39 2, 601 23, 741 16,167 207 653 
118 57 1, 563 1, 847 3,247 1,345 
32 40 987 21, 827 3, 553 2 1,269 
38 37 474 16, 473 5,017 3,286 
33 30 17,150 104 971 5, 303 


1 Aberrationally high figure reflecting yoluntary surrender of war souvenirs, 


Mr. HRUSKA. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that an article en- 
titled True City Tally of Crime Pushes 
Rates Up Sharply,” written by Eric Pace 
and published in the New York Times 


of April 5, 1966, be printed at this point in 
the Recorp. This article speaks for it- 
self. It describes the crime problems 
which presently obtain in New York 
City. 
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There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

TRUE Orry TALLY or Crime PUSHES Rates UP 
SHARPLY—BURGLARIES Up 96.4 PERCENT AND 
ROBBERIES 89.9 PERCENT AS HIDDEN DATA 
EMERGE—MURDERS STATISTICALLY UN- 
CHANGED 

(By Eric Pace) 

Police Commissioner Howard R. Leary an- 
nounced yesterday that recorded complaints 
of burglary and robbery in the city had 
almost doubled after police commanders were 
ordered “to insure factual recording of crime 
statistics.” He sald, however, that there had 
been no increase in the actual amount of 
crime. 


“The public has the right to know the true 
extent and nature of criminality in our so- 
ciety,” the Commissioner said, as he released 
a summary of crime statistics for the 20 days 
following March 10, when the order went out. 

The figures showed what Mr. Leary called 
“a marked statistical increase in crime, a 
statistical wave,” when compared with figures 
for the same period last year, when Michael 
J. Murphy was Commissioner. 

Burglaries were up 96.4 per cent and rob- 
beries 89.9 per cent. The total number of 
complaints was 24.6 per cent higher than last 
year, including 59.9 per cent more felonies 
and 25.5 per cent more misdemeanors. 

The number of grand larcenies was up 54.2 
per cent from last year, Felonious assaults 
were up 44.6 per cent; rapes, 22.1 per cent, 
and auto thefts, 21.7 per cent. 

Commenting on the increases, a police 
spokesman observed: “It would appear by 
this great upsurge in reported crime that 
there may have been downgrading [of crime 
statistics] in the past.” 

The only crime that showed no statistical 
increase was homicide. There were 33 mur- 
ders in the city during the 20 days and there 
were 33 the year before. 

“You can't hide a body,” one high police 
official remarked, 

During the 20 days, however, the number 
of reported “offenses,” such as disorderly 
conduct, fell by 40.2 per cent. Police 
Officials said this seemed to indicate that 
complaints that might otherwise have been 
classified as offenses were being recorded as 
misdemeanors or crimes. 

“The true incidence of criminality in our 
city is high and has been high for some 
time,” Mr. Leary contended. 

“Careful analysis of the conditions ob- 
taining during the period in question has 
failed to reveal the existence of any factor 
that would disproportionately inflate normal 
figures. No major catastrophe or disaster 
has struck, no great increase in the actual 
incidence of crime and no major disorder 
has occurred during this period.” 

Former Commissioner Murphy could not 
be reached immediately for comment. His 
successor, Vincent L. Broderick, declined to 
discuss the statistical upsurge, but at City 
Hall a spokesman for City Council President 
Frank D. O'Connor maintained: 

“The crime rate is so high anyway, espe- 
clally in Manhattan, that nobody could un- 
derestimate the statistics. I don’t think 
Commissioners [Stephen P.] Kennedy, Mur- 
phy or Broderick would be a party to shaping 
statistics for partisan purposes.” 

From his office down the hall, Mayor Lind- 
say said through his spokesman: 

“This is a police matter. I stand behind 
my Police Commissioner in his crime-statis- 
tic reporting. I don’t wish to make this a 
partisan matter.” 

During the mayoral campaign Mr. Lind- 
say said in a “white paper” on crime: “In 
the past 10 years the crime rate has risen 
one-third. Last year major crimes soared 
by 14.9 per cent to a new high . . but even 
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these dramatic statistics do not tell the full 
story.” 

He did not question the validity of the sta- 
tistics at the time. 

Mr. Leary's figures, however, showed a total 
of 33,504 complaints from March 1 to 30 of 
this year compared with 26,892 the year be- 
fore. During the period burglaries were up 
from 2,500 in 1965 to 4,911 this year; rob- 
beries, from 483 to 917. 

By the same token, the number of re 
felonies was up from 8,554 in 1965 to 13,679. 
Grand larcenies were up from 2,578 to 3,794; 
felonious assaults, up from 791 to 1,143; 
rapes, up from 104 to 127; and grand lar- 
cenies involving cars, up from 1,506 to 1,833. 

Total misdemeanors rose from 10,900 in 
1965 to 13,677 this year, while the number of 
offenses fell from 2,109 last year to 1,261. 

Chief Inspector Sanford D. Garelik, who 
put out the order calling for better statistics, 
declared at the time that “self-serving” offi- 
cials had tended to report crime in their ju- 
risdictions as being less serious than it really 
was. 

High police officers said yesterday that 
burglaries had sometimes been “canned” 
(not recorded in police statistics) or had 
been recorded as petty larceny or lost prop- 
erty. Similarly, they said, robbery complaints 
had sometimes been downgraded to petty lar- 
ceny or to disorderly conduct. 

Deputy Inspector Joseph H. McCabe, com- 
mander of the Statistical and Records Bu- 
reau, said the department’s procedures for 
processing complaints had been changed 
midway through the 20-day test period. 

In the first half, precinct or detective squad 
commanders had classified complaint reports 
within 72 hours of the time the complaint 
was made, enabling detectives to do pre- 
liminary investigating before the complaint 
was initially classified. 

By direction of Mr. Leary, however, this 
procedure was altered as of March 21. There- 
after complaint forms were required to be 
classified initially by the morning after they 
were made, thus reducing the time available 
for detectives to investigate the complaint 
before classification. 

With the new, shorter deadline, classifying 
is now done by desk officers rather than com- 
manders. It is liable to revision after in- 
vestigation. 


Mr. KENNEDY of Massachusetts. Mr. 
President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. HRUSKA. Mr. President, I should 
like to yield first to the senior Senator 
from Iowa who has been patiently wait- 
ing since the principal part of the re- 
marks of the Senator. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Iowa is recognized. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I thank the Senator and join with 
the others who have commended the 
Senator from Nebraska for a thoughtful 
and exploratory discussion of this sub- 
ject which can be very complicated de- 
pending upon the emotions involved and 
the intent of the people supporting or 
opposing the legislation. 

I think the Senator from Nebraska 
has presented a most objective discus- 
sion. I read his printed statement last 
night, and I have read the bill which 
the Senator proposes to introduce. 

I think he is coming close to a sound, 
sensible approach to this problem, if 
there is a real problem. I am not so sure 
yet that there is a real problem which 
legislation can reach or correct. It may 
be of some help, but it is along that line 
that I should like to interrogate the Sen- 
ator, if I may. 
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Mr. HRUSKA. I should be most hap- 
py to respond if I can. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Mr. President, 
I am not opposed to legislation, per se, 
in this field, providing it is not legislation 
which unduly destroys the basic rights 
of the American citizen and his consti- 
tutional privileges and the things that 
go along with it and the right of sports- 
men and matters of that kind. 

Does the Senator have any statistics— 
or were any statistics developed in the 
hearings—indicating how many of the 
crimes of violence were committed by 
persons using pistols which were regis- 
tered in the name of the offender? 

Mr. HRUSKA. There are no such 
statistics that I know of either in the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation or else- 
where, for nationwide purposes. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. It is my im- 
pression, from talking with many per- 
sons about this subject who are in a 
position to know—that is, law-enforce- 
ment officials and others—that the cal- 
culating criminal almost never uses a 
gun that is registered or traceable to him. 
He uses a gun that is not registered to 
him or is not traceable to him. There- 
fore, how could such legislation as the 
original S. 1592 be of any benefits in 
preventing that kind of crime? 

Mr.HRUSKA. Of course, it could not. 
There are many other avenues by which 
guns may be procured by those who wish 
to use them unlawfully. 

One of the things a criminal does in 
committing a crime is to attempt to steal 
a gun. Perhaps we ought to pass a law 
making it unlawful for him to steal a 
gun. I think it would be unnecessary. 
Every State of the United States has a 
law like that. New York goes further 
than that. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Perhaps we 
ought to pass a law making it unlawful 
for anyone who owns a gun to permit it 
to be stolen from him. 

Mr. HRUSKA. It might be well to 
consider that. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Of course, I 
am not qualified to say that all these 
crimes are committed with stolen guns 
or guns purloined from someone or sur- 
reptitiously obtained. However, I be- 
lieve there is no question that the sta- 
tistics, if they were available, would show 
that almost all these crimes were com- 
mitted with stolen guns or guns that 
cannot be traced to the actual committer 
of the depredation, 

Mr. HRUSKA. The Senator makes a 
very good point. 

(At this point Mr. Netson assumed the 
chair as the Presiding Officer.) 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Therefore, I 
wonder how such legislation would cor- 
rect any part of that situation. 

One must consider the purposes behind 
the proposed legislation, as expressed in 
the original bill. In my judgment, the 
license fees in the original bill would have 
put practically every little dealer in the 
country out of business, It would have 
been too costly for him to stay in busi- 
ness. This would be especially true in 
the farming areas, in the small towns, 
and in the small communities, where a 
general storekeeper may have two or 
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three guns, a .22 rifle or two, and perhaps 
a single-barreled shotgun and a repeat- 
ing shotgun. That may be his complete 
gun stock, He also may have a few boxes 
of ammunition. The original bill would 
have required him to pay a license fee—I 
know that has been corrected some- 
what—egreater than the profit he could 
have made on the guns he sold in 5 years. 

Mr. HRUSKA. A hundred dollars was 
the original provision. 

The more inherently evil part of the 
original bill was that it applied to am- 
munition and gun parts. That provision 
has been stricken. It does not now apply 
to ammunition. The license fee has been 
reduced to $25 for the first year and $10 
for succeeding years. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Is the Senator 
speaking of S. 1592? 

Mr. HRUSKA. S. 1592, the original 
bill. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. I should like 
to ask the Senator about another phase 
of this situation—the authority of the 
Treasury Department or the authority of 
the administering agency, wherever it 
may be, or of the police chief in a par- 
ticular area. What is the situation now 
as to S. 1592 with respect to that au- 
thority? Is that authority arbitrary? 
I am not speaking of the Senator’s bill. 

Mr. HRUSKA. The Secretary of the 
Treasury would have power and author- 
ity over the issuance, the rejection, or the 
revocation of licenses; and that power 
would be founded, in my judgment, on 
such broad and vague grounds as to con- 
stitute arbitrary and almost totally dis- 
cretionary power. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Whimsical or 
discretionary power. 

Mr. HRUSKA. Yes. In my judgment, 
that is true. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Is it not true 
that the Sullivan law in New York lodges 
complete discretionary power in the 
hands of either the police department or 
other authorizing agency, and that the 
law-abiding individual, even though 
there is nothing wrong with him, has no 
inherent right to own a gun? 

Mr. HRUSK A. And he has no appeal 
from the ruling of that agency or that 
official. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Therefore, it 
would be up to the whim and caprice of 
the chief of police or someone else as to 
whether or not the Senator from Ne- 
braska or the Senator from Iowa, if we 
moved into New York, would have a right 
to buy and own a handgun. 

Mr. HRUSKA. The Senator is correct. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. There are a 
number of cases where nothing was in 
the record indicating anything deroga- 
tory against the applicant to purchase a 
gun, and the authorities just said, “We 
will not give you the permit.” They just 
denied it arbitrarily, without pointing to 
any shortcoming on the part of the indi- 
vidual, with no criminal record, with no 
question of age—that is, that he was a 
juvenile—or anything of that kind. 
There was just an arbitrary refusal. 

Mr: HRUSKA. Such instances have 
been known to occur. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. I believe that 
that is a significant facet of the situa- 
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tion. I believe that the original bill, as 
it was introduced, contained provisions 
along that line, which gave arbitrary au- 
thority—that is, authority which, in my 
judgment, amounted to arbitrary author- 
ity—to the Treasury Department. 

Mr. HRUSKA. Too much of which 
still remains in the modified version of 
S. 1592. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. I believe that 
that bill is still replete with such author- 
ity. It is a bill that assaults the 20 mil- 
lion law-abiding, honorable citizens of 
this country, the 20 million who really 
have and use guns, if we take into ac- 
count the farmers and the people who 
hunt on their own land and do not have 
to buy hunting licenses; and about 15 
million people in this country have hunt- 
ing licenses. 

To me it looks like a direct assault 
upon their integrity and their privilege 
of using something which has been tra- 
ditional in the winning of the United 
States and the carrying on of one of the 
greatest outdoor recreational activities 
that there is. 

Mr. HRUSKA. An activity in which 
the Senator from Iowa excels and in 
which he takes great delight. 

I wish to pay, in his presence, the trib- 
ute which is due him for the concept of 
the bill which I have described and 
which I intend, in due time, to introduce 
for the attention of the Committee on 
the Judiciary and the Senate, because it 
was the original Hickenlooper bill, S. 
1965, which became the vehicle for the 
version which I shall later introduce. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. I thank the 
Senator from Nebraska. I am not par- 
ticularly desirous of taking either credit 
or blame for the bill. It is a question 
of providing legislation in this field 
which does not do injustice to the over- 
whelming number of people who would 
be affected in an attempt to reach a few. 
I think the effect of the original bill 
would be something like trying to cure 
a cold by cutting one’s head off. 

I thank the Senator from Nebraska 
for yielding. 

Mr. HRUSKA. I thank the Senator 
from Iowa for his contribution to the 
discussion. 

I now yield to the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Massachusetts. 

Mr. KENNEDY of Massachusetts. 
Mr. President. will the Senator from 
Nebraska yield for a rather brief com- 
mentary on the general statement which 
was propounded by him? 

Mr. HRUSKA. I am happy to yield. 

Mr. KENNEDY of Massachusetts. 
Before proceeding, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that I may yield to the Senator 
from Connecticut [Mr. Dopp] without 
losing my right to the floor, so that 
he may propound a unanimous-consent 
request. 

Mr. HRUSKA. Mr. President, I did 
not understand that I was yielding the 
floor. I agreed to yield to the Senator 
from Massachusetts, and I shall do so 
most happily. If the Senator from Con- 
necticut wishes to have me yield to him, 
I shall do so, but I should like to retain 
the floor, because several Senators on 
this side of the aisle desire to participate 
in the discussion. 
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Mr. KENNEDY of Massachusetts. If 
I may be granted my request, the Sen- 
ator from Connecticut wishes to pro- 
pound a unanimous-consent request. 

Mr. HRUSKA. Iam happy to yield to 
the Senator from Connecticut for that 


purpose. 

Mr. DODD. I thank the Senator from 
Nebraska. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that at the conclusion of the con- 
sideration of the Defense appropriation 
bill, I be permitted to speak for 45 min- 
utes on the gun bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and 
it is so ordered. 

Mr. DODD. While thanking the Sen- 
ator from Nebraska for his courtesy in 
yielding to me, I wish also to congratu- 
late him on his birthday, but to say that 
I am sorry he is speaking in this man- 
ner on this very good piece of proposed 
legislation. 

Mr. HRUSKA. The Senator from 
Connecticut is most gracious. He is this 
morning in his usual good form. 

I yield to the distinguished Senator 
from Massachusetts. 

Mr. KENNEDY of Massachusetts. 
Mr. President, the thrust of the remarks 
of the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. 
Hruska] is that since gun control regu- 
lation cannot prevent the wrong per- 
sons from obtaining firearms, we should 
do as little as possible to inconvenience 
the average gun buyer. The Senator 
also argues that there is no need for 
gun regulation; that only a relatively 
small number of crimes are committed 
with firearms. Based on this view of 
the facts and this kind of reasoning, it 
is no wonder that the substitute the Sen- 
ator offers is as weak as it is. But I 
totally disagree with this view of the 
facts and with this reasoning. 

Of course, it is true that gun regula- 
tion will not absolutely prevent crime. 
There are no easy answers. But this 
view misses the point. Everyone rec- 
ognizes that if someone wants a gun 
badly enough, he may be able to obtain 
it regardless of the existence of laws 
regulating the sale of guns. But it seems 
obvious to me that we have a responsi- 
bility to do everything we can to mini- 
mize the senseless bloodshed and crime 
effectuated through these instruments 
of destruction. 

We know that there is a definite cor- 
relation between strict firearms control 
and a lower incidence of firearms crimes 
where such controls are in effect, both 
in the United States and abroad. 

In 1964, there were 9,000 murders in 
the United States, 55 percent of them 
caused by guns. Compare this rate with 
the rate in Japan, where there were 
almost 1,500 murders in 1962, only 37 by 
guns; or the United Kingdom where 
there were 309 murders, only 29 by guns; 
or Sweden where there were 86 murders, 
only 5 by guns. The same sort of cor- 
relation can be found among different 
areas in the United States. Where guns 
are more easily purchased, they play a 
larger part in murder. In the Northeast 
where there are some gun restrictions, 30 
percent of the murders committed were 
by guns; in the South where controls are 
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at a minimum, 64 percent of the murders 
were committed with guns. 

As J. Edgar Hoover has said: 

Easy accessibility of firearms is a signifi- 
cant factor in the murders committed in 
the United States today. 


From these statistics it seems reason- 
able to assume that gun restrictions can 
reduce the number of guns in the hands 
of actual or potential criminals, the 
mentally ill, the juvenile and the irre- 
sponsible; and that therefore such regu- 
lation will mean fewer suicides, fewer 
impulsive murders and fewer senseless 
accidents. 

As James V. Bennett, former Director 
of the Federal Bureau of Prisons, told 
our subcommittee: 

Many serious crimes could be avoided if it 
were made much more difficult for guns to 
come into the possession of the unstable, the 
embittered, and the hostile. 


But I would have thought that this 
fact would be obvious. It is apparently 
obvious in every other civilized country 
in the world, for I know of no such coun- 
try where it is as easy for dangerous and 
misguided members of the society to ob- 
tain firearms as it is here in the United 
States. 

Why should we tolerate a system of 
laws which makes it ridiculously easy for 
any criminal, any madman, any drug 
addict, and, indeed, any child, to obtain 
firearms which can be used to rain 
violence and death on innocent people? 

We require the registration of autos 
and the licensing of dogs; we have con- 
trols on tobacco, alcohol, narcotics, dan- 
gerous food, and drugs. Why not guns? 
Are guns not dangerous? As J. Edgar 
Hoover has said: 

A firearm is seven times more deadly than 
all other weapons combined. 


Is it because, as the Senator from 
Nebraska argues, only a small number of 
gun users misuse their guns? I suppose 
that depends on what one considers 
sufficient gun misuse to warrant concern. 
Should we be concerned that more 
Americans—750,000—have been killed by 
firearms in this century than were killed 
in all the wars in our history? Should 
we be concerned that the rate of gun 
fatalities in our society is as much as 
5 to 10 times higher than those in other 
countries? Should we be concerned 
that 17,000 Americans die each year from 
firearms, that 50 lives are lost each day, 
that crimes of violence are committed 
with a gun every 2 minutes? Should we 
be concerned over the 10,000 suicides 
each year? I know that the families of 
the over 200 law-enforcement officers 
murdered with firearms in the past 4 
years are concerned about the use of 
guns in this society, and the families of 
the 600 children under 14 who die every 
year in firearms accidents are concerned. 

All of us should be concerned, and all 
of us should be anxious to do something 
about the rising violence in our land and 
the plague of guns which afflict us. 

I am not claiming that effective gun 
regulation will eliminate senseless 
slaughter. But we must make a begin- 
ning. If we have any respect for human 
life, we cannot continue to do nothing. 
The bill introduced by the Senator from 
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Connecticut [Mr. Dopp] is not a panacea. 
We cannot hope to achieve truly effective 
gun regulation without responsible legis- 
lative action at the State level. This is 
so because the Dodd bill does not attempt 
to regulate the traffic of firearms within 
a State. What it does is to establish a 
framework within which State regula- 
tion can be effective. This kind of Fed- 
eral action is a necessary first step, be- 
cause unless the Federal Government 
regulates gun traffic between the States, 
even strong State laws will be easily cir- 
cumvented by interstate gun traffic. In 
1963 alone, for example, more than a 
million weapons were sold by mail order. 
In Massachusetts, which has strong gun 
laws, the traffic in guns cannot be halted 
because guns are easily purchased out of 
State. Asa matter of fact, Commissioner 
Caples, of the Massachusetts Depart- 
ment of Public Safety, testified before 
our subcommittee that 87 percent of the 
concealable firearms used in Massachu- 
setts crimes came from out-of-State pur- 
chases. 

Massachusetts cannot control the in- 
terstate traffic in guns. But the Federal 
Government can, and the Federal Goy- 
ernment must, because such regulation 
is a precondition to effective State regu- 
lation, without which the grim statis- 
tics of death and destruction can only 
continue to mount. 

The subcommittee bill would place an 
outright ban on the interstate mail-order 
sale of handguns. Testimony before the 
subcommittee was overwhelming that 
this mail-order business served com- 
pletely to circumvent State laws and to 
make it ridiculously easy for juveniles, 
minors, and adult criminals to obtain 
anonymously firearms for less than it 
costs to buy a pair of shoes. The testi- 
mony indicated that 25 percent of those 
receiving mail-order firearms had crim- 
inal records. 

The subcommittee bill attempts to 
meet this problem by banning mail-order 
traffic in handguns, by restricting the 
over-the-counter purchase of handguns 
by nonresidents, by regulating mail order 
traffic in shotguns and rifles by affi- 
davits, by establishing minimum ages of 
18 for the purchase of rifles and 21 for 
the purchase of pistols, and by seeking to 
curb the flow of nonsporting and mili- 
tary surplus firearms which have been 
poured into this country from abroad 
in recent years and have been dumped on 
the market at low prices attractive to 
juveniles. The subcommittee bill is a 
serious attempt to deal with the prob- 
lems revealed by the testimony taken at 
the many hearings our subcommittee has 
held on this question. 

Senator Hruska’s proposal is not an 
adequate substitute for S. 1592. 

S. 1592 is broader in scope; it would be 
much more effective as a deterrent; its 
need has been documented in the exten- 
sive hearings held on this legislation. 

There is simply no justification for 
legislation weaker in impact or narrower 
in scope than S. 1592. In my judgment, 
the need for effective Federal regulation 
as a precondition to legislating effective 
State controls over firearms is so well 
documented that I would prefer an out- 
right ban on mail-order sales of both 
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handguns and long guns. In order to 
report this bill from the subcommittee, 
however, it was necessary to amend the 
long gun provision to permit interstate 
sales of long guns through the affidavit 
procedure. But the overwhelming ma- 
jority of the subcommittee, and I be- 
lieve of the full committee, support the 
complete ban on interstate mail-order 
sale of handguns. There is simply no 
good reason for relaxing this ban. 

The Senator from Nebraska arrives at 
the conclusions he does because, I say 
most respectfully, he starts, in my judg- 
ment, from the wrong premises. 

His statement indicates that his pri- 
mary concern is with the personal con- 
venience of the gun buyer. I do not be- 
lieve effective gun-control legislation can 
be based on such a preoccupation. I do 
not believe we can have effective Federal 
gun-control legislation if S. 1592 is fur- 
ther watered down to avoid even the 
minor inconveniences inevitably flowing 
from any kind of regulation. 

I start with a different premise and a 
different concern. I believe that the 
Federal Government has a responsibility 
to try to do something about the “plague 
of guns” affecting our country. I believe 
the most important questions we can ask 
about the proposed legislation are: Is it 
a strong enough beginning? Will it have 
some impact in reducing the ease with 
which the sick, the young and the crimi- 
nal can lay their hands on deadly weap- 
ons? Does it provide a framework 
within which States can pass effective 
gun control legislation of their own? 
Does it demonstrate that we are really 
serious about gun control and that Con- 
gress really cares? 

Senator Hruska’s proposal does not 
meet these tests. His proposal leaves 
out the regulation of rifles altogether and 
permits anyone, no matter how young, to 
buy a rifle by mail order or a pistol over 
the counter. He seeks to do nothing to 
stop the torrent of cheap imports flood- 
ing our country with unsafe and military 
surplus weapons. He would permit the 
sale of handguns to nonresidents pro- 
vided they filled out affidavits. He makes 
no provision for the regulation of de- 
structive devices; with the intolerable 
result that it would still be possible to 
purchase bazookas and mortars by mail 
order. He would regulate interstate mail 
order handgun sales by affidavit. In 
none of these cases is any reason given 
for the watering down or the elimination 
of controls except the general complaint 
that the subcommittee bill imposes un- 
necessary inconveniences on the gun 
buyer, or some jurisdictional quibble. 

Mr. President, in my judgment, this 
argument just will not wash. 

A handgun is not a weapon of sport. 
An affidavit procedure is simply not so ef- 
fective as an outright ban. Employing 
the affidavit procedure will not insure 
that handguns will not be sold to those 
who have no right to them. Affidavits 
may be ignored by local law-enforcement 
officers or the information on them un- 
checked for accuracy. But the serious- 
ness of mail-order traffic in handguns is 
so clear that I fail to see what possible 
justification there can be for lifting the 
ban found in the subcommittee bill. 
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Similarly; the bill of the Senator from 
Nebraska leaves mail-order rifle and 
shotgun sales totally unregulated. He 
argues that 70 percent of gun murders 
are committed with handguns and there- 
fore handguns are the only weapon with 
which we must be concerned. But what 
of the other 30 percent, the murders 
committed with rifles and shotguns? 
What of the families of the 1,700 victims 
of long-gun murders committed last 
year? Is the regulation of long guns of 
no significance to them? 

There has been substantial misuse of 
rifles and shotguns. Indeed, the per- 
centage of rifle and shotgun murders in 
rural areas exceeds 50 percent. Mail- 
order firearms sales of rifles and shotguns 
to persons with criminal records were 
about 10 to 15 percent of all mail-order 
sales to criminals in the several major 
cities surveyed by the subcommittee. 

The subcommittee has heard testimony 
from law enforcement officers from New 
Jersey, Massachusetts, New York, 
Georgia, Pennsylvania, and Missouri on 
the need for regulating long guns. 

Furthermore, as Police Commissioner 
Leary, then of Philadelphia, observed be- 
fore our subcommittee, if we stringently 
regulate only handguns, criminals will 
undoubtedly turn more and more to the 
long gun as a weapon of crime. 

Seventeen hundred long-gun murders 
a year. Is that enough to justify con- 
cern? Is that enough to justify some at- 
tempt at regulation? 

The proposal of the Senator from Ne- 
braska contains no provisions on im- 
ports. His reasons: there is nothing in- 
herently evil about imports; if they are 
dangerous or unsafe then regulate them 
on the same terms as domestic weapons. 
Also they involve questions of tariff pol- 
icy and should not be handled in a bill 
dealing with firearms. The problem with 
this argument is that the Senator from 
Nebraska refuses to think of these 
weapons of death as any different from 
any other commercial product. But they 
are different. 

They are different from Swiss watches 
or Japanese textiles. We are legislating 
to protect the general welfare of the 
American people, not to regulate trade 
or protect American business interests. 
Our inquiry here should be the same as 
it is elsewhere in this legislation: What 
steps can we take to reduce this senseless 
traffic in weapons of destruction? Be- 
tween 1959 and 1963, between 5 and 7 
million foreign weapons, old and new, 
poured into this country from abroad. 
It has been estimated that the United 
States is the dumping ground for 75 to 90 
percent of the world’s war surplus 
weapons. Other countries like Ger- 
many and England simply do not permit 
the importation of surplus military fire- 
arms, just as they bar the sale of domes- 
tic military firearms within their 
country. 

Under the subcommittee bill, military 
surplus handguns are banned and mili- 
tary surplus rifles are permitted only if 
they meet recognized safety standards 
and are suitable for lawful sporting pur- 
poses. The purpose of this provision is 
to stop the flood of cheap, imported 
handguns and unsafe, military surplus 
rifles. According to GSA regulations, 
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our own domestic military surplus fire- 
arms cannot be sold here except as scrap. 
Since we do not permit our own domestic 
military surplus to be sold here, I see 
nothing at all unusual about regulating 
or prohibiting all foreign military sur- 
plus firearms. Indeed, the Justice De- 
partment considers such restrictions 
necessary and desirable. 

The simple fact is, we must stop being 
the dumping ground for weapons of 
death from abroad. There should be no 
question about parity of treatment. 
The flow of cheap and unsafe guns from 
abroad increases the danger of gun vio- 
lence to the American people, and it is 
altogether appropriate to legislate to 
slow that flow. That is what this legis- 
lation is aimed at doing. 

The Senator from Nebraska talks 
about the terrible burdens, inconven- 
iences, and costs involved in the appli- 
cation of the regulations of the subcom- 
mittee bill. But he never says what 
these burdens are, or why they would be 
intolerable. 

Why would it be so burdensome to 
have to order guns by mail within your 
State, or to actually visit a weapons 
shop or department store to purchase 
firearms? Or to be restricted in buying 
a pistol to buying it in the State of your 
residence? Or to being 21 to buy a 
pistol, or 18 to buy a rifle? Why should 
anyone under 21 be permitted to buy a 
pistol from a federally licensed dealer 
over the counter? Why should anyone 
under 18 be permitted to buy a rifle by 
mail order or over the counter? Whose 
convenience are we protecting when we 
relax these restrictions? What is so 
burdensome about requiring the buyer 
of a rifle by mail order from out of State 
to fill out a simple affidavit? After all, 
the Senator from Nebraska himself im- 
poses that burden for handguns. Is it 
really so great a burden to put upon a 
rifle buyer? If imposing this slight in- 
convenience would result in even only a 
few less than the present 1,700 rifle 
murders a year, would it not be worth it? 
Do we not owe it to the people of this 
country to try and make a decent start 
in reducing the dangers of gun violence? 

Do not the people of this country, the 
great majority of them, favor the impo- 
sition of these slight burdens and incon- 
veniences to help deal with this problem. 
I think they do. 

The Senator from Nebraska asks how 
we can compare a few thousand murders 
to the personal convenience of 20 mil- 
lion lawful users of guns. I do not com- 
pare them. When we consider the num- 
ber of human lives that are involved, the 
minor regulations that this bill imposes 
are not significant enough to justify any 
comparison whatsoever. 

Mr. President, this legislation will not 
in any substantial way burden any per- 
son who has a legitimate purpose in ob- 
taining a firearm. The subcommittee 
bill can mark an effective beginning. It 
deserves the support of Congress and the 
people of the United States. It already 
has the support of the President, the 
Attorney General, the American Bar As- 
sociation, the National Association of 
Police Chiefs, and virtually all of the 
leading magazines and newspapers of 
this country. I am glad this matter has 
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been so fully aired this morning, for it 
means that there can be no reason for 
further delay in the full Judiciary Com- 
mittee. We have delayed long enough. 
This question deserves to be brought to 
a vote, to be favorably reported by the 
full committee, where I believe it is over- 
whelmingly supported, and brought to 
the floor of the U.S. Senate. 

Mr. President, I express my appre- 
ciation to the Senator from Nebraska. I 
understand that he had time today until 
1 o’clock. He was extremely kind and 
generous to let me respond in opposition 
to his proposal on his time. I did feel 
that, having had the opportunity just 
this morning and last evening to review 
his presentation, this matter is of such 
importance it warranted those of us— 
including the Senator from Connecticut 
(Mr. Dopp], the Senator from Maryland 
[Mr. Typrncs], and others—who serve 
on the Committee on the Judiciary with 
the Senator from Nebraska, to have in 
the Recorp at this point a preliminary 
response to some of the points which have 
been raised by the Senator from Ne- 
braska this morning. 

Mr. HRUSKA. I have enjoyed the 
presentation just made by the Senator 
from Massachusetts. I think I would 
have enjoyed it and would have been able 
to follow it much better if I had had a 
copy in my hand, inasmuch as my name 
was mentioned, not in vain, but quite 
repeatedly. 

There are, however, one or two signif- 
icant things on which I should like to 
comment at this time. One is the allega- 
tion that S. 1592 is not a perfect bill, but 
is a beginning. 

Mr. President, that is what some of us 
are afraid of, that it is a beginning. 
Consider its original form, and the fact 
that from that time on there has been a 
recession from that point, but this is just 
the beginning. 

What is it going to lead to? Is it 
going to lead to another Sullivan law, 
with all the dire happenings that have 
occured in the State of New York? We 
shall await with great interest what will 
follow the beginning—should S. 1592 be 
enacted into law. 

There is another point which I should 
like to make. Then I shall yield to the 
Senator from South Carolina [Mr. 
Tuurmonp], and then to the Senator 
from Nevada [Mr. CANNON]. 

Imports comprise a substantial num- 
ber of guns coming to this country. In 
1964 almost 600,000 rifles and handguns 
were imported into this country. Does 
it mean that they are bad if they come 
from some other country? If there is 
something unsafe about them, let us say 
so, and let us say the same thing about 
guns manufactured in Massachusetts or 
Connecticut or Illinois, but let us not say 
that imports are the trouble because of 
the American desire to take care of all 
our problems by passing a few laws. We 
already have a law on this subject. It 
is section 414 of the Mutual Security Act, 
under which law the Secretary of State 
has been delegated control over imports 
from foreign countries. Why has not 
that authority been exercised, if these 
imports have been an evil? The other 
points stated by the Senator from 
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Massachusetts will be treated later, but I 
commend him for his interest in this 
subject. 

I now yield to the Senator from South 
Carolina. 

Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I 
want to take this opportunity to asso- 
ciate myself with the remarks of the 
distinguished Senator from Nebraska 
(Mr. Hruska], and to congratulate him 
upon the position he has taken on the 
subject of firearms control legislation. 
In addition, I would like to add some 
thoughts of my own if the distinguished 
Senator would be kind enough to yield 
me time for that purpose. 

Mr. President, the recent tragic occur- 
rence on the campus of the University 
of Texas in Austin has resulted in an all- 
out drive for legislation which is at best 
only tangentially related to that crime. 
Almost before that tragedy had ended, 
the call went out from the usual quar- 
ters demanding that Congress enact a 
restrictive and burdensome Federal fire- 
arms measure which would apply alike 
to the criminal and the law abiding, to 
the mature and the immature, to the 
sane and the insane. While it is true 
that firearms were the instruments of 
death used on the campus of the Univer- 
sity of Texas that day, the particular 
bill which Congress has been besieged 
to enact, S. 1592, although greatly re- 
strictive, would not have prevented that 
tragedy from occurring even had it al- 
ready been on the books. 

Many highly placed, responsible public 
officials haye made the same observation. 
The Honorable John Connally, Governor 
of the State of Texas, who has himself 
been the victim of a sniper’s bullet, has 
expressed his doubt as to the effective- 
ness of a law that could be circumvented 
by a criminal intent upon his crime. 
President Johnson, while calling for the 
enactment of the strict legislation, ad- 
mitted that the bill would not prevent 
the recurrence of such tragedies. 

Why, then, the sudden insistent urg- 
ings for the adoption of S. 1592? The 
only conclusion which can be drawn is 
that this tragic event provides a focal 
point which can be taken advantage of 
in securing firearms control legislation. 
Nevertheless, a calm and dispassionate 
evaluation convinces that people, and not 
guns, are the problem. A gun can be used 
for good or for ill, depending upon the 
disposition of the individual involved. 
This point is driven home in an editorial 
whch appeared in the Greenville News of 
Greenville, S.C., on August 4, 1966. I ask 
unanimous consent that this editorial, 
entitled “It Is People Who Kill, Not 
Guns,” be printed in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp at the conclusion of my remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit 1.) 

Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, fur- 
ther evidence as to the usefulness of fire- 
arms is hardly required. I am sure that 
every Member of this body will admit 
that there are occasions when firearms, 
of any nature, can be used for the 
preservation of life or liberty, as con- 
trasted with the destruction of life. This 
point is made very well in an editorial 
that appeared in the State, of Columbia, 
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S.C., on June 16, 1966. This particular 
editorial, entitled “Self-Defense, 1966,” 
deals with the brutal slaughter of the 
eight student nurses in Chicago and 
makes the cogent observation that “one 
gun, and one girl with the capacity and 
courage to handle it could have provided 
protection.” I ask unanimous consent 
that this editorial also appear in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD at the conclusion 
of my remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit 2.) 

Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, 
there are, of course, many State and local 
restrictions upon the sale, purchase, and 
possession of firearms. Logic and ex- 
perience have proved the necessity for 
preventing firearms from falling into the 
hands of those who are most prone to 
commit criminal acts or negligent acts 
which result in injury or even death. I 
have in the past supported and will con- 
tinue to support reasonable congres- 
sional action in this field. My views on 
this issue have been a matter of public 
record long before the present push for 
unreasonable congressional control of 
firearms was given its impetus by the 
events in Austin. In my Report to the 
People of June 14, 1965, entitled “The 
Right To Bear Arms,” I made the fol- 
lowing observation: 

In recent years, particularly, State laws on 
sales of firearms have been increasingly cir- 
cumvented by mail order sales of weapons. 
Dealers in weapons located outside State 
boundaries often do not comply with State 
laws restricting sales. Guns have been sold 
through the mail to children, persons of un- 
sound mind, and people with long criminal 
records, Some irresponsible mail order mer- 
chants sell with impunity to anyone who has 
the price, since they do not have to obtain a 
license in the State where the purchaser 
lives, and are beyond the reach of criminal 
laws of the State to which the gun is shipped. 

Although Congress has no authority to pre- 
vent people from buying and owning fire- 
arms, it does have the power to regulate in- 
terstate commerce, and can remedy the sit- 
uation without overstepping its constitu- 
tional authority. 

Congress can make it unlawful to ship fire- 
arms in interstate commerce unless the sale 
is consistent with the law of the State to 
which the weapon is shipped. This can be 
accomplished by requiring the seller to ob- 
tain from the would-be purchaser a sworn 
statement that the buyer is not prevented 
by the law of his home State from purchas- 
ing the weapon. This should be coupled 
with a requirement that the seller, prior to 
shipping the weapon, send a copy of the 
sworn statement by registered mail to the 
chief law enforcement officer of the area in 
which the would-be purchaser lives. Failure 
of the seller to comply would be a Federal 
criminal offense. 
provisions of S. 14, a bill I joined in spon- 
soring earlier this year. 


Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that this newsletter in its entirety 
be printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
at the conclusion of my remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit 3.) 

Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, 
there are many considerations which 
weigh heavily against the adoption of 
S. 1592. The most important of these, 
of course, is the second amendment to 
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the Constitution, the pertinent portion 
of which provides that “the right of the 
people to keep and bear arms, shall not 
be infringed.” By no means last on the 
long list of considerations weighing 
against congressional approval of S. 1592 
is the necessity for marksmanship train- 
ing of our youth who are subject to serv- 
ice in our Armed Forces. 

Many people argue that the advent of 
nuclear devices has replaced any mili- 
tary necessity for rifle training or the 
use of small arms in modern warfare. 
Our commitment in Vietnam testifies 
daily as to the short-sightedness of such 
ideas. Marksmanship training is an es- 
sential element of our national defense. 
The ability to shoot a rifle well and with 
confidence cannot be acquired in a few 
hours of even the most intensive train- 
ing. There is ample evidence provided 
by both recent and past history of the 
futility of committing to battle infantry 
troops who are not well trained and con- 
fident in their ability to use their basic 
weapon, Marksmanship training re- 
quires gradual learning under competent 
instruction and once acquired must be 
practiced if it is to be maintained. The 
development of new weapons has in- 
creased rather than diminished the need 
for the individual soldier to rely upon the 
weapon with which he is armed per- 
sonally. 

Since our military organization is 
based upon the concept of a professional 
establishment no larger than necessary 
to meet normal, peacetime requirements, 
it must. be reinforced in time of emer- 
gency by a citizen army. Four times 
within the memory of many of us now 
living, the United States has sent such 
citizen armies into war. To be ready for 
combat the Armed Forces must be ready 
for a general mobilization which involves 
the rapid induction of millions of citi- 
zens. Training these civilians in all sub- 
jects that a modern soldier must master 
is a herculean task. So long as our 
young men are expected to do a soldier’s 
job with a soldier’s skill when necessity 
calls, there is an imperative need for 
civilian marksmanship training. 

Since 1903, this program, so vital to 
the National Defense Establishment, has 
been the primary mission of the National 
Board for the Promotion of Rifle Prac- 
tice. The program is administered by 
the Director of Civilian Marksmanship 
of the Department of the Army. Itisa 
volunteer program sparked by a spirit 
of patriotism and a firm belief that the 
individual skills which have made Amer- 
ica free and strong remain vitally im- 
portant to our defense and security. 

Some critics of this vital program 
maintain that there is no need to pro- 
vide marksmanship training facilities for 
other participants in the program who 
are ineligible for actual military service 
because of age or other factors. The 
purpose of training these individuals is 
not to provide for a citizen army to 
forestall the invasion of our shores by 
foreign forces, but to have available for 
the use of our Armed Forces a group of 
highly trained civilian marksmanship 
instructors to supplement the number 
of military instructors in the event of 
the national mobilization of our Armed 
Forces as did happen in World War II. 
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In keeping with its continuing efforts 
to modernize the Military Establishment, 
the Department of the Army, in May of 
1965, engaged the services of Arthur D. 
Little, Inc., a private industrial and man- 
agement research firm in Cambridge, 
Mass., to completely review the civilian 
marksmanship program as to its effec- 
tiveness in training procedures and re- 
sults. The firm was requested to make 
recommendations as to the necessity for 
such a program and its possible imple- 
mentation. I think a brief summary of 
the findings of the Little company report 
are of interest. 

The results of our study indicate that the 
Civilian Marksmanship am... con- 
tributes significantly to the development of 
rifle marksmanship proficiency and confi- 
dence in the ability to use a rifle effectively 
in combat on the point of those who par- 
ticipate in the program or benefit indirectly 
from it. 

We believe that those aspects of the DCM 
Program which relate to the broader interest 
and participation in rifle shooting among the 
youth of our country (primarily club activ- 
ities) should be emphasized more and pur- 
sued eyen more effectively to reach a greater 
percentage of those young men likely to en- 
ter military service. 


Mr. President, the results of this study 
indicate clearly that a continuation and 
implementation of this program is neces- 
sary for the defense of our country. The 
facts revealed by the study must be kept 
in mind by the Members of this body 
during the consideration of any Federal 
firearms legislation. Not only does the 
study list the importance of the continu- 
ation of the National Board for the Pro- 
motion of Rifle Practice program for ci- 
vilian marksmanship, but also stresses 
the need for continued marksmanship 
training of individuals subject to service 
in our Armed Forces including those 
people who are not members of DCM 
Clubs. 

I am not advocating the free and un- 
fettered accessibility of firearms. I wish 
only to urge that the importance of this 
program to the Nation be kept in mind 
in the consideration of any firearms leg- 
islation. No such legislation should be 
enacted which would curtail severely the 
program itself or tend to discourage fu- 
ture participation. 

EXHIBIT 1 
[From the Greenville News, Aug. 4, 1966] 
Ir Is PEOPLE WHO KILL, Nor Guns 

The horrible mass slayings of recent weeks, 
particularly the University of Texas massacre, 
has raised again the cry for federal anti-gun 
legislation. President Johnson is leading the 
pack, followed, of course, by Senator Dopp, 
chief sponsor of highly-restrictive gun laws. 

The chief argument of the anti-gunners 
is that federal restrictions on sales of guns 
will keep dangerous weapons from the un- 
lawful and unhealthy people who use them 
against ordinary citizens. At first blush this 
sounds reasonable. 

It is far from reasonable, however. 

In the first place this easy argument ig- 
nores the fact that it was the urge to kill, 
rather than the urge to shoot which set off 
the mass murders of recent days. In the 
Texas case it was discovered the killer had 
a brain tumor, and a psychiatrist said the 
young man told him months ago of his urge 
to mount the university tower and shoot 


people. 
This was an obvious case of mental de- 


rangement in which the affected person had 
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an urge to kill people. In fact he apparently 
used a knife to do in one of his victims. 

Had he not had a rifle, his deranged mind 
undoubtedly would have turned to other 
channels of destruction, perhaps even more 
horrible. He could have used homemade 
bombs, for instance. They are easy to pro- 
duce and to use on great numbers of people. 

The anti-gun theory, therefore, would 
make it logical to outlaw sale of items which 
go into homemade bombs and of kitchen 
knives. These things are as deadly as guns 
in the hands of unstable or criminally- 
inclined people. 

There is another objection to the employ- 
ment of anti-gun legislation. It simply does 
not work. It serves rather to disarm decent 
people, who sometimes need guns for self- 
protection, while failing to keep them from 
the criminal element. 

New York State is a prime example of the 
failure of anti-gun laws. There the infa- 
mous Sullivan Act makes it illegal even to 
own a gun. Law-abiding people are dis- 
armed. The unlawful continue to carry 
weapons which they use to terrorize the dis- 
armed decent citizenry. 

Just recently three young hoodlums carry- 
ing guns, terrorized 15 persons in a Bronx 
luncheonette for three and a half hours, even 
holding policemen at bay. 

Where was the Sullivan Act in this case? 

It was on the side of the hoodlums, that’s 
where. They knew they could work their 
evil wills on the people in the luncheonette 
because they were armed and knew the 
others were not. Chances are the young 
punks would have steered well clear of the 
place if they had any idea a responsible per- 
son inside was armed to resist them. 

So will it be with people throughout Amer- 
ica, if highly-restrictive gun legislation gets 
on the federal statutes. 

The anti-gunners probably will argue that 
federal anti-sales laws will stamp out traffic 
in guns all over the nation, thus working 
where state law cannot work. 

Not so. A great many people, including 
a great many criminally-inclined people, 
know how to make cheap guns, of 
restrictive nationwide legislation will serve 
only to drive gun dealing underground. The 
criminal element will continue to be armed, 
and armed well. The law-abiding element 
will be disadvantaged. 

There is but one way to deal with guns in 
a free country. That is to make all misuse 
of guns a crime, punishable by penalties stiff 
enough to command respect and backed to 
the hilt by law enforcement and court action. 

It is people, not guns, who kill people. 

In the case of the Texas killings, a compe- 
tent doctor had evidence of the killer’s po- 
tential danger. His failure to protect society 
from the danger is more at fault than the 
lack of a federal anti-gun law. Here was a 
case in which the symptoms should have 
been and the sick man isolated 
before he could destroy innocent people with 
his diseased mind. 

Passage of federal guns laws will not stop 
mass slayings. Laws dealing with criminals 
and insane use of guns—and all other lethal 
weapons—will help. 


EXHIBIT 2 
[From the Columbia (S.C.) State, July 16 
1966] 


SELF-DEFENSE—1966 


Just one gun could have made the dif- 
ference between life and death for the eight 
student nurses who were brutally slaughtered 
this week during a terror-filled Chicago 
night. 

One gun, and one girl with the capacity 
and courage to handle it, could have pro- 
vided protection for eight nurses who now 
lie dead in Chicago. The blame is not Chi- 
cago’s, for similar madmen and murderers 
have butchered helpless victims in towns and 
cities all over America. But in far too many 
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instances, the butchery has been made easier 
by local ordinances which prevent the law- 
abiding citizen from owning so much as a 
pistol for defense. 

The blame rests upon a society grown 80 
soft that the criminal is coddled by the 
courts, pampered by social reformers, and 
feared by the ordinary citizen. Convicted 
felons are turned loose on the populace by 
indulgent judges. Criminally insane pa- 
tients simply walk away from treatment cen- 
ters. Young punks are slapped on the wrist 
and released from custody because of their 
youth—as though adolescent mad dogs are 
not as deadly as older ones. 

The police can do only so much. In Chi- 
cago, even as the nurses were living out their 
final hours in mortal dread, the police were 
battling to preserve law and order—and, in- 
deed, their very lives—against the onslaughts 
of rioting Negro mobs. 

So it goes over the face of Americu. A thin 
blue line of undermanned police seeks to pro- 
tect society against criminal elements which 
daily grow bolder. It is not just in Chicago 
and New York and Philadelphia—it is here 
in Columbia, and in Charleston and every- 
where. 

Unless and until the politicians, from 
President Lyndon Johnson on down, stop 
tolerating—if not actually inciting—public 
disturbances and disregard for local laws, 
the situation will get worse. 

Sooner or later, the people of the United 
States must awaken to the threat which is 
literally at their doors. They must insist 
upon law and order, and they must provide 
both financial and moral support to the 
forces of law and order. 

In the meanwhile, the rules of common 
sense and the law of self-preservation re- 
quire that the common man provide some 
measure of protection for himself and his 
household. 

It is fantastically ironic that the law of 
the jungle should have to be applied in the 
age of space exploration and nuclear energy, 
but human nature still involves inhuman 
conduct. And so long as the social forces are 
tipped in favor of the criminal, the private 
citizen has every right to equalize the bal- 
ance with that proved equalizer—the lawful 
gun. 


EXHEIT 3 
THE RIGHT TO BEAR ARMS 


(By Srrom THURMOND, U.S. Senator from 
South Carolina) 


JUNE 14, 1965.—The Second Amendment 
to the Constitution (the second item in the 
Bill of Rights) provides that “the right of 
the people to keep and bear Arms, shall not 
be infringed.” 

Increasing crime rates across the country, 
and particularly in the cities, has provided 
fuel for a determined movement to have the 
National Government legislate restrictions 
on the sale and transportation of firearms 
in interstate commerce. 

The prohibitions of the Second Amend- 
ment to the Constitution are directed against 
the National Government, but not against 
the States. The people of each State, there- 
fore can regulate the sale of firearms without 
running afoul of this Constitutional provi- 
sion. 

Most of the States have laws designed to 
prevent firearms from being sold to juve- 
niles, insane persons, and people with crimi- 
nal records, The State laws vary in strict- 
ness and enforcement, according to the 
needs of each State. New York, for instance, 
requires that a person apply for and be 
granted a permit from the State as a pre- 
requisite to purchasing or possessing a gun, 
In most States, however, control over gun 
sales is exercised by licensing the merchants 
who sell firearms, and by requiring the sell- 
ers to adhere to the law in order to keep 
their licenses. 
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In recent years, particularly, State laws 
on sales of firearms have been increasingly 
circumvented by mail order sales of weap- 
ons. Dealers in weapons located outside 
State boundaries often do not comply with 
State laws restricting sales. Guns have been 
sold through the mail to children, persons of 
unsound mind, and people with long crimi- 
nal records. Some irresponsible mail order 
merchants sell with impunity to anyone who 
has the price, since they do not have to ob- 
tain a license in the State where the pur- 
chaser lives, and are beyond the reach of 
criminal laws of the State to which the gun 
is shipped, 

Although Congress has no authority to pre- 
vent people from buying and owning fire- 
arms, it does have the power to regulate in- 
terstate commerce, and can remedy the sit- 
uation without overstepping its Constitu- 
tional authority. 

Congress can make it unlawful to ship 
firearms in interstate commerce unless the 
sale is consistent with the law of the State 
to which the weapon is shipped. This can 
be accomplished by requiring the seller to 
obtain from the would-be purchaser a sworn 
statement that the buyer is not prevented 
by the law of his home State from purchas- 
ing the weapon, This should be coupled 
with a requirement that the seller, prior to 
shipping the weapon, send a copy of the 
sworn statement by registered mail to the 
chief law enforcement officer of the area in 
which the would-be purchaser lives. Failure 
of the seller to comply would be a Federal 
criminal offense. These are essentially the 
provisions of S. 14, a bill I joined in spon- 
soring earlier this year. 

The National Government should not go 
beyond its Constitutional authority by at- 
tempting to prevent mail order sales of 
weapons. Such an excess is not needed, and 
it could do much harm. 

In many States, the people feel strongly 
that law-abiding, sane adults should be 
permitted to own firearms. If the National 
Government prohibited the sales of firearms, 
law-abiding citizens would not purchase 
weapons. Criminals, already intent on law- 
breaking, would not hesitate to obtain fire- 
arms illegally, for with law-abiding citizens 
un-armed, a gun in the hands of a criminal 
would provide the lawbreaker with a bigger 
advantage than when all persons could ob- 
tain firearms legally. In addition, it is rea- 
sonable to assume that would-be criminals 
would become much bolder if the possi- 
bility were eliminated that law-abiding in- 
tended victims might be armed. 

The Congress should enact legislation to 
insure that State laws regulating the sale 
of firearms are obeyed by those selling guns 
in interstate commerce. It is just as im- 
portant, however, for Congress to obey the 
Constitutional mandate that “the right of 
the people to keep and bear Arms, shall not 


be infringed.” 
Sincerely, 
STROM THURMOND. 
Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 


Mr. THURMOND. I am pleased to 
yield to the able Senator from Colorado. 

Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, I wish 
to compliment the distinguished Sena- 
tor from South Carolina on the able 
speech he has just made, and to con- 
gratulate the distinguished senior Sena- 
tor from Nebraska on his very able 
speech and analysis of the problems in- 
volved here. 

I know it is very difficult, when you 
consider some of the things that have 
happened in the last few weeks, not to 
go on an emotional binge and think 
thereby that you are going to cure some 
of the problems. I noticed, in the re- 
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marks of the Senator from Nebraska, 
his statement that privately owned and 
used firearms are still beneficial. 

If the Senator from South Carolina 
will bear with me for a moment, I think 
he made an excellent point in his re- 
marks about the Chicago situation and 
the girls who were murdered there, that 
if one of those girls had had a firearm 
and had known how to use it, we might 
not have had that tragic circumstance 
happen. 

I recall that within my own office, and 
very close to home, just 2 years ago this 
spring, Miss Joyce Morgan, one of my 
secretaries, had her own apartment in- 
vaded, about 4 o’clock in the morning, 
and was robbed. 

Fortunately she was a girl of great 
courage, but more fortunately still, her 
father had, the previous fall, purchased 
a Woodsman .22 for her, and had also 
instructed her in its use. So when this 
person entered her apartment about 4:30 
or 5 o’clock in the morning, and she dis- 
covered that someone was in her dress- 
ing room, picked up her gun and, with 
a well-placed shot, convinced him that 
he ought to give himself up, which he 
did. She was then able to hold him at 
bay until police arrived. 

The fact that the court procedures 
were such that he was released on his 
own recognizance and back robbing an- 
other apartment within 2 weeks is an- 
other story. But nevertheless, the fact 
is that we do not know what might have 
happened to her had she not been in the 
possession of a gun and able to use it. 

Along these same lines, I think a sec- 
tion of the Colorado statutes is very sig- 
nificant. Chapter 53, article 4, of the 
Colorado Revised Statutes of 1963, deals 
with the question of insurrections and 
the prohibition of firearms. 

Section 1 of that article prohibits the 
use of firearms when a state of emer- 
gency or riot or insurrection has been 
declared by the Governor. 

Section 3 is a very significant section. 
The title is “Constitutional Rights Pre- 
served.” 

The section reads: 

Nothing in this article shall be construed 
so as to call in question the right of any 
person to keep and bear arms in the defense 
of his home, person, or property, or in aid 
of the civil power when thereto legally sum- 
moned. 


Thus, the State of Colorado has spoken 
quite clearly and unequivocally about 
what it deems to be the right of an indi- 
vidual citizen to bear and possess arms. 

The point of the Senator which he dis- 
cussed at some length, concerning the 
knowledge of how to use firearms, is en- 
tirely correct. None of us contend that 
dangerous weapons should be shipped in- 
discriminately, nor do we contend that 
these weapons should land in the hands 
of psychos and people who are mentally 
incompetent. 

The recent Texas disaster is probably 
the best illustration of what we cannot 
do to govern these situations because, by 
any criteria which we would have estab- 
lished, the young man who went beserk 
in Austin, Tex., would have probably 
qualified for the ownership of the guns. 
So, we are in the process here of trying 
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to evolve legislation which is sane and 
sensible but which will not deprive people 
of what I consider to be one of my in- 
alienable and basic rights—and many 
other Americans do also—the right to 
own, possess, and use firearms in defense 
of my own person and property, espe- 
cially in this day and age, and particu- 
larly in Washington and some of our 
larger cities. However, it is certainly 
true in Washington in which city we have 
a jungle, and nothing less than a jungle. 

Those predators of other human be- 
ings, both by way of physical violence 
and by way of deprivation of property, 
robbery, and so forth, must be curbed. 
However, they will always find a way to 
buy a gun. This would be no problem. 
It is like in the days of prohibition when 
we tried to stop the manufacture and 
sale of liquor. We discovered then that 
we could not do it. 

We cannot now stop people from pos- 
sessing guns. Particularly, we cannot 
keep those who have an intent and de- 
sign to do so, from collecting guns and 
having them. 

Are we going to be at the place where 
we deprive people who must protect their 
lives and property rights from having 
guns, bearing them, and knowing how to 
use them for the protection of their own 
lives and the lives of the members of 
their family and for the protection of 
their property? 

If the American citizens are not per- 
mitted to do this, then this country can- 
not call itself a civilized country, at least 
not until we have learned to protect our 
citizens in their homes and on the streets. 

Does the Senator agree? 

Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I 
certainly agree with those remarks, I 
thank the able Senator for his kind re- 
marks concerning the Senator from 
South Carolina. 

I commend the Senator for the splen- 
did contribution he has made on this 
subject this morning. 

I thank the able Senator from Ne- 
braska for yielding to me. 

I again congratulate the Senator from 
Nebraska for the outstanding contribu- 
tion he has made here today. 

Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, I join 
in that commendation. 

Mr. HRUSKA. Mr. President, I am 
grateful to both Senators for their con- 
tributions. 

I yield to the Senator from Nevada. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. President, I thank 
the Senator from Nebraska for yielding 
to me. I commend him for his very 
objective and well-reasoned statement 
on this subject. It is a statement that 
is void of emotionalism. I believe that 
is what is required in such circumstances. 

I know that Senator Hruska is second 
to none in his desire to encourage sound 
legislation at the appropriate level of 
government which might be effective in 
discouraging crime without overregulat- 
ing law-abiding citizens. I certainly 
share this view. I hope and believe that 
this is the type of action that our Pres- 
ident has recently called for. 

But the confidence of both Houses of 
Congress has been somewhat shaken by 
the specific proposals put forward by 
the administration—S. 1592 in the Sen- 
ate. A careful reading of the hearings 
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before the Juvenile Delinquency Sub- 
committee of the Senate Judiciary Com- 
mittee discloses fundamental and serious 
defects in that bill, which have not, as I 
understand it, been corrected in the 
version sent to the full Senate Judiciary 
Committee. 

The Senator has previously pointed 
out that many modifications have been 
made in line with the suggestions of the 
distinguished Senator from Nebraska as 
amendments to a bill that we favor. 

The chairman of the Senate Com- 
merce Committee made it clear some 
time ago that his committee would re- 
view those features of S. 1592 which 
raise questions about interstate and for- 
eign commerce. 

The chairman of that committee, the 
senior Senator from Washington [Mr. 
Macnuson], said: 

I think the Committee would be derelict in 
its responsibility to report out legislation 
which would mislead the public into bellev- 
ing that the problem had been solved when 
in fact it had not. A nation aroused and 
demanding effective control because of the 
tragic event of the recent past would become 
complacent. The public’s voice should not 
be quieted and their demands should be 
directed to their State legislatures. This is 
where the responsibility belongs, where it 
constitutionally lies and the only place 
where there can be effective and meaningful 
control. 

The Committee intends to explore this 
problem thoroughly. Every avenue of solu- 
tion will be studied. But the solution must 
not be one conceived in hysteria, born of 
ignorance intended to foster complacency 
and destined to futility. The solution must 
be total, not partial. It must be dictated by 
the voices of reason not emotion. It must to 
the extent practical, prevent the possession 
and use of firearms by the irresponsible, but 
in so doing should not unduly inconvenience 
or burden the responsible. 


This is reassuring because there ap- 
pears to be unnecessary interference and 
discrimination in this bill in dictating 
what can be bought and sold and how. 
The shocking crime in Austin, Tex., 
should not stampede the Senate into an 
ill-considered exercise of police powers 
by the Federal Government under the 
guise of regulating interstate commerce. 
There are fundamental issues of good 
government posed by this bill, and I for 
one am not satisfied that they have been 
carefully considered. 

To illustrate my point, I find that 
section 3(e) of the bill gives broad dis- 
cretion to the Secretary of the Treasury 
to embargo imports, if he thinks that 
they are not “particularly suitable for 
sporting purposes,” or if he finds them 
unsafe, or for other ill-defined reasons. 
If we are to move from automobile to 
guns for the purpose of reducing acci- 
dents by improving safety features in the 
mechanisms, it should be done without 
discrimination between imports and do- 
mestic products, and it should be done 
after the most careful study and testi- 
mony from all concerned to establish 
that there is a problem and an ac- 
ceptable way to correct it. No such tes- 
timony was taken during the hearings. 

Is an anticrime measure an appro- 
priate instrument to enter the area of 
international trade, with its delicate 
treaty and other ramifications? I think 
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not. Crime control legislation should 
not be colored by trespassing on con- 
sumer preference for identical type prod- 
ucts simply because of geographical 
source. 

Surplus military rifles imported from 
abroad have established a wide market 
in the United States among those who 
cannot afford a new rifle for hunting and 
target practice or those who like to col- 
lect guns or work on them. The hearings 
show that an estimated 2 million Ameri- 
cans have expressed a legitimate buyer’s 
preference for this item over the last 10 
years. 

Until recently, S. 1592 embargoed 
imports of these rifles along with all 
military surplus. I understand that it 
now would limit the embargo to surplus 
handguns and would let in the rifles. 
However, at last printing, it injected a 
new discrimination and Federal dicta- 
tion to the American buyer by prohibit- 
ing mail-order sales of surplus rifles. 
Virtually identical new and second-hand, 
bolt-action rifles made in the United 
States are not subject to this ban. 

The logic of this assortment of Federal 
prohibitions escapes me. 

There are other interstate commerce 
features of this bill which require fur- 
ther introspection as to their com- 
patibility with constitutional and prac- 
tical direction, 

These features can properly be con- 
sidered by the Commerce Committee at 
such time as final action on S. 1592 is 
taken by the Judiciary Committee. 

I support fully the objective of keeping 
deadly weapons away from mental in- 
competents, juvenile delinquents, and 
other irresponsibles. 

However, we must insure that we do 
not pass legislation that would cause un- 
due hardship to hunters, target shooters, 
collectors, and other responsible Ameri- 
cans who have done nothing to com- 
promise their rights to obtain firearms. 

I am convinced that reasonable, re- 
sponsible legislation can be drafted and 
enacted to help prevent the acquisition 
of deadly weapons by undesirable 
elements. 

But, to pass such legislation, we must 
act in an atmosphere of thorough study 
and thoughtful consideration—not in one 
of emotionalism. 

I believe that the statement of Senator 
Hruska is a positive step toward estab- 
lishment of the sober and unemotional 
atmosphere we need, and I applaud his 
efforts. 

Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, when- 
ever tragedy occurs, it is natural for 
men to seek means to avert its reoccur- 
rence by removing the cause of the 
tragedy. It is natural, and it is good, 
for men to try to abstract from the fab- 
ric of the incident the factors respon- 
sible for the original misfortune. It is 
thus that man improves his environ- 
ment and the individual lives of the 
members of society. 

No well-meaning person could fail to 
have been moved by the tragedy which 
took place several weeks ago in the capi- 
tal city of my own State. Men of good 
will over the entire Nation were shocked 
and deeply saddened by the terrible mis- 
fortune in Austin, and many persons 
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were spurred by the incident to consid- 
eration of ways to try to stay a repeti- 
tion of the tragedy. 

I am concerned, however, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that there is danger that in our 
very worthy desire to avoid a repetition 
of this and other criminal tragedies we 
will strike not at the root and cause 
of the calamity but at a single second- 
ary attribute: the weapon involved. 

It has been truly said, Mr. President, 
that guns do not kill people, criminals 
do. 

Iam sure that there is not a gentleman 
in this distinguished body who has not 
given serious consideration to the prob- 
lem of the increase in violent crimes in 
the United States. I am sure that every 
one of my distinguished colleagues has 
at one time or another been troubled by 
current crime statistics, and each has 
sought an answer to the problem of 
mounting violence. But, I submit that 
the longrun solution to the problem lies 
in increased assistance to and improved 
facilities for law enforcement officers, in 
objective, effective programs of research 
into the nature of mental health and 
of identification of mental diseases, espe- 
cially criminally oriented disorders, and 
of possible treatments. 

My support of legislation to assist 
professional law enforcement personnel 
in the Federal Government, and in State 
and local governments is well known. 
I supported wholeheartedly the Law En- 
forcement Assistance Act of 1965. The 
act allows the Department of Justice to 
engage in programs of educational as- 
sistance for local and State law enforce- 
ment officers. 

It is my hope, and I believe that this 
is being proven, that the act will be used 
as a springboard for further institution- 
alizing law enforcement as a profession. 
Indeed, Sam Houston State College, in 
Texas, already has applied for financial 
assistance under the act to institute a 
degree program in law enforcement as a 
profession. 

Other legislation has been introduced 
in the Senate to set up a nationwide com- 
munications network for law enforce- 
ment purposes. I support this legisla- 
tion. The business of apprehending 
criminals, like so many other businesses, 
is being transformed by the constant 
development of scientific techniques, not 
the least of which is improved methods 
of high-speed communications. The bill 
to fight lawlessness by improved com- 
munications facilities has my whole- 
hearted support. 

I am convinced that significant con- 
tributions to crime prevention can be 
made through enactment of legislation 
aimed at research into the causes of 
criminal motivation. I do not profess 
to know any more about the nature of 
psychoneurosis than anybody else. 

I do know, however, that we have a 
great deal to learn about mental dis- 
orders and their proper method of treat- 
ment. Incidents such as the recent 
tragedy in Austin focus attention on 
psychoneurosis as a cause of crime, I 
do not know if there are any really re- 
liable statistics available—I would doubt 
that there are, due to the complexity of 
the problem—on the ratio of crimes com- 
mitted as a result of mental disorders in 
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relation to those committed by sup- 
posedly sane persons. There is a prob- 
lem of definition involved. I believe, 
however, that crimes committed by the 
criminally insane, if I may use that con- 
cept, are significantly fewer than those 
committed by persons in control of their 
actions. 

I make these observations, Mr. Presi- 
dent, in support of one very important 
point which I wish to make. Although 
I do not profess to know all of the proper 
methods of treatment for persons with 
criminal backgrounds, I do know that 
excusing their actions, imposing punish- 
ments too light to fit the nature of the 
crime, and blaming the individual crim- 
inal’s action on “society” is not the 
proper way to meet the problem. 

Men must be held accountable for 
their actions, Mr. President. We do a 
great disservice to the individuals invol- 
ved, both the felon and the victim 
and to society—when we do not im- 
pose proper punishment on the agent of 
the crime. 

Not only is it wise that criminals be 
removed from society for a duration to 
protect innocent persons, but punish- 
ment may constitute the only warning 
signal of the impropriety of his actions 
that the young criminal may have. 

We hear a great deal today about the 
responsibility for crime lying on the 
doorstep of every American except at the 
doorstep of the criminal. It is argued 
that the criminal is the product of his 
environment, his genes, his upbringing, 
and other factors ad infinitum. That, 
being the prisoner of his history, the 
criminal is not responsible, but that so- 
ciety, in not furnishing him with fa- 
vored circumstances, is somehow solely 
accountable. 

I do not believe this theory, Mr. Presi- 
dent. 

Neither do I believe in legislation which 
would in effect punish those law-abid- 
ing members of our society who want to 
purchase, own, and use guns for sport. 
Their actions are blameless. It is un- 
fair and it is folly to deny them their 
rights to purchase and use firearms. 

If we are to pass Federal legislation 
aimed at curtailing the distribution of 
firearms, I could support specific legis- 
lation aimed at keeping firearms from 
the possession of felons and minors. 

I think this is as far as we can justi- 
flably go in this direction at the Fed- 
eral level. I oppose all proposed legis- 
lation which would impede the sale and 
distribution of firearms for sporting pur- 
poses. I believe the States are better 
judges of their requirements than the 
Federal Government. 

Americans have a constitutional guar- 
antee which we must fully observe in 
considering this legislation. I will not 
support, and I hope the Senate does not 
see fit to enact, legislation which would 
abridge the right of the people to keep 
and bear arms. 

Mr. FANNIN. Mr. President, I wish 
to commend the distinguished Senator 
from Nebraska for his calm and studious 
appraisal of pending legislation to se- 
verely restrict the sale and shipment of 
firearms. 
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He has performed a valuable public 
service by placing this subject in proper 
perspective, and I concur strongly in his 
remarks. 

Emotional hysteria among some seg- 
ments of the public inevitably follows a 
shocking act of violence. The reaction 
is understandable but rarely logical or 
constructive. 

The constitutional and practical argu- 
ments against S. 1592 remain as strong 
as ever. They have not been changed 
or eliminated by what happened at the 
University of Texas. 

In our sympathy for the victims and 
their families, let us not delude ourselves 
with the proposition that curtailing the 
citizen's right to buy arms for legitimate 
purposes will prevent or even reduce the 
rate or assault and murder. 

No law could have prevented a men- 
tally disturbed student from turning 
suddenly into a mass killer. We must 
keep this fact in mind as we consider 
legislation to impose stringent regula- 
tions on the acquisition of firearms in 
our country. 

Our experience with more restrictive 
regulation at the State level points to 
the contrary. The official abstract fig- 
ures show that the incidence of homi- 
cide with a gun per 100,000 population 
is generally higher in those States with 
more restrictive laws than it is in States 
with few restrictions. 

Mr. President, I sincerely believe that 
S. 1592 poses a serious question of in- 
fringement on the second amendment. 
But even if no constitutional issue ex- 
isted, there are many other reasons to 
reject this bill. 

All of us recognize that a major prob- 
lem in the field of firearms control arises 
from the dumping of surplus foreign 
military weapons on the market. The 
number of rifles and pistols entering our 
own domestic market channels from this 
source has greatly increased since World 
War II. 

This flow of weapons could be limited 
or even prohibited by the executive 
branch without any new law. The au- 
thority exists under the Munitions Con- 
trol Act. Why not use the power we al- 
ready have to crack down on this flood 
of foreign arms? 

The National Rifle Association and 
many other organizations have ex- 
pressed support of executive action un- 
der the existing statutory authority. 
But nothing has been done. 

In our testimony before the Judiciary 
subcommittee last year, both the senior 
Senator from Colorado and I noted the 
economic hardship and public incon- 
venience that would result from the 
blanket mail-order prohibition and fee 
increases called for in S. 1592. 

In my own State of Arizona, more than 
150,000 residents and visitors annually 
participate in some kind of hunting ac- 
tivity. They make a substantial con- 
tribution to effective management and 
continued development of our game re- 
sources. 

They are assisted materially by the 
fact that many small retail establish- 
ments stock guns and ammunition. 
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Many of these stores are in isolated com- 
munities far removed from the nearest 
other source of supply, and this same 
situation prevails in many of our West- 
ern States. 

The drastic license fee boost in S. 1592 
would place an unfair burden on these 
small establishments and many of them 
would simply have to stop selling guns 
and ammunition. 

Even harder hit would be the many 
custom gunsmithing shops throughout 
the Nation. We have more than 20 such 
shops in Arizona, They are generally 
small independent operations which de- 
pend on mail shipments for much of 
their business. 

The cumbersome machinery required 
by S. 1592 would unjustly penalize the 
rancher or sportsman who wanted to buy 
a particular weapon from outside his 
own State—but it would not deter any 
persons with criminal intent from ob- 
taining a gun anywhere. 

There are reasonable alternatives to 
S. 1592 which many in Congress, includ- 
ing myself, would support. For one 
thing, we could make it a Federal offense 
to ship a firearm in interstate commerce 
to any individual in violation of the law 
of the State where he lived. This is what 
the President said he wanted earlier. 

Combined with executive action to re- 
trict importation of surplus foreign 
weapons, this kind of approach would 
accomplish the major objective of S. 
1592 without any of its demerits. 

Additionally, I believe there is wide- 
spread public and law enforcement 
agency support for legislation to stiffen 
the penalties for crimes committed with 
a firearm. Surely our law enforcement 
personnel could use another tool in their 
battle against crime. 

There is a final point I want to men- 
tion because I believe it deserves discus- 
sion and exposure. 

Many Americans of unquestioned de- 
cency and responsibility are disturbed by 
what they feel is a campaign that sets 
the stage for registration of all arms, 

Extremist groups are not alone in read- 
ing the lessons of history which show a 
pattern in the subversion and ultimate 
takeover of free countries elsewhere. 
Arms registration and eventual confisca- 
tion have been prime elements in that 
pattern. 

One of the most respected clergymen 
in my State commented on this in a re- 
cent article. He said—and I quote him: 

It strikes only at the honest man, and will 
ultimately guarantee the enemies of our 
country disarmed victims. Every invasion 
of the citizen’s right to keep and bear arms, 
in fact, merely emboldens and protects the 
criminal, 


This is the heart of the matter—the 
criminal and the criminally inclined, not 
the weapon used. 

Mr. President I refer to my State of 
Arizona for the comments of a law en- 
forcement officer. 

Paul Blubaum, Phoenix chief of police, 
commented, following the Texas mass 
murders: 

Penalties for crimes committed with fire- 
arms should be greatly increased. Heavy 
fines and jail sentences would be the most 
effective control, 
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All regulation and restriction laws have 
been failures. Registration does not seem to 
be the answer to cutting down crimes with 
firearms. States with strict gun laws restrict 
the hunter and gun enthusiasts from con- 
tinuing their hobbies, but criminals still find 
ways to gain weapons. 

I personally believe that no firearms con- 
trol device would be successful. 


Chief Blubaum attributes the 7-per- 
cent reduction in the crime rate in Phoe- 
nix and Maricopa County since he took 
office to increased citizen cooperation 
with police and continuing efforts to en- 
courage respect for law and order. 

The claims by antigun propagandists, 
such as writer Carl Bakal’s book, “The 
Right To Bear Arms,” are refuted by the 
cold facts in the Statistical Abstract of 
the United States. 

Compiled from national crime and ac- 
cident reports and health department re- 
ports, these figures reveal there has not 
been a great increase in deaths from fire- 
arms. In fact, the figures through 1962 
show a decline in relation to population. 

The number of homicides per 100,000 
in 1950 was 5.3, but in 1962 it fell to 4.9. 
Factually, the total number of homicides 
155 18 was 10,473 and in 1962 it was 

The official figures also show that the 
number of homicides involving the use 
of guns declined from a total of 6,995 in 
1930 to 4,954 in 1962. 

The incidence of homicide with guns 
per 100,000 in the northwest region was 
1.6 in 1962. It was 2.7 in the Midwest. 
Both areas have relatively few restric- 
tions. 

By comparison, the figure for more re- 
strictive Middle Atlantic States was 3.2. 

Newspapers throughout our Nation 
daily record instances where citizens 
have used their legally acquired firearms 
to defend their lives or property from 
would-be murderers and armed robbers. 
Obviously it is impossible for the police 
to be everywhere when they are needed. 

How can we justify imposing a burden 
on the salesman or shopkeeper when the 
criminal element will continue to roam 
armed with weapons of all types? 

In my judgment, Mr. President, Con- 
gress would serve the people far better 
by concentrating on measures to combat 
our rising crime rate than it would by 
enacting punitive legislation that would 
damage the trustworthy and law-abiding 
citizen in the name of firearms control. 


OBJECTION TO COMMITTEE 
MEETINGS 


Mr. INOUYE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Subcommit- 
tee on Executive Reorganization, of the 
Committee on Government Operations, 
be permitted to meet during the session 
of the Senate today. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Objection. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Objec- 
tion is heard. 

Mr. INOUYE. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the Labor and Public Welfare 
Committee be permitted to sit during the 
session of the Senate today. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. I object. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. Objec- 
tion is heard. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. I may say to 
the Senator from Hawaii that I am ob- 
jecting by request. It is not a personal 
matter. 

Mr. INOUYE. I understand. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the Subcommittee on Inter- 
governmental Relations of the Commit- 
tee on Government Operations be au- 
thorized to meet during the session of 
the Senate today. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. I object. 

Mr. INOUYE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Subcom- 
mittee on Agricultural Credit and Rural 
Electrification of the Committee on Agri- 
culture and Forestry be authorized to 
meet during the session of the Senate 
today. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Mr. President, 
I object. 


DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE 
APPROPRIATIONS, 1967 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
hour of 1 o’clock having arrived, in ac- 
cordance with the unanimous-consent 
agreement previously entered, the Chair 
lays before the Senate the unfinished 
business, which the clerk will state by 
title. 

The ASSISTANT LEGISLATIVE CLERK. 
An act (H.R. 15941) making appropria- 
tions for the Department of Defense for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1967, 
and for other purposes. 

The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill. 


THE AIRLINES STRIKE 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, this 
morning in the New York Times there 
is an editorial entitled “Up and Up On 
the Airlines.” This editorial expresses 
completely the point of view that I hold 
in regard to the airline dispute. 

We can take judicial notice that the 
settlement of the airlines dispute, what- 
ever its terms may prove to be, is highly 
inflationary. I am satisfied that it will 
prove to be in the long-time bad inter- 
ests of the strikers. It is bound to be 
in the worst possible interest of Amer- 
ican labor as a whole, and of our econ- 
omy. It will be viewed with anything 
but approval, I am sure, by the thou- 
sands of fellow Americans who are on 
pensions. The resulting inflation, if 
this settlement becomes the pattern for 
future wage settlements will weaken. the 
purchasing power of the American dol- 
lar and reduce thereby the purchasing 
power of all fellow Americans now trying 
to exist on social security benefits and 
private pensions. These fellow Ameri- 
cans cannot strike against the public 
for higher benefits as airline strikers 
have done and other unions are threat- 
ening to do if their inflationary wage 
demands are not ratified. Old age pen- 
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sioners cannot use economic coercion to 
force granting to them cost-of-living es- 
calator clauses. 

Unorganized workers will also be the 
economic victims of the inflationary 
hurricane that organized labor is threat- 
ening to let loose in our country by 
threatened strikes in the midst of a war. 

I wish to repeat what I have said on 
the floor of the Senate. There never 
was the slightest justification for this 
strike in a regulated industry in the 
midst of a war. 

While the House was staggering 
around in a state of indecision trying to 
avoid passing legislation, the Govern- 
ment and the carriers saved the Congress 
from meeting squarely its legislative re- 
sponsibilities. The administration has 
become a party to an inflationary settle- 
ment of the airline strike. No words of 
alibi or rationalization on the part of the 
administration or the carriers, or the 
union can conceal this surrender to an 
inflationary breakthrough in this case. 
There now has been placed on the House 
and the Senate a clear legislative respon- 
sibility, while this war lasts, to pass 
legislation that will protect all of our 
people from the exercise of naked eco- 
nomic power on the part of labor, and 
naked economic power on the part of 
American industry in letting loose on the 
American people an inflationary tornado. 
The selfish interests of labor for exces- 
sive wages and industry for excessive 
prices while American boys are dying in 
Vietnam are without moral justification. 
Such inflationary wages and prices take 
the form of blood money made out of the 
sacrifices of our fighting men. I am op- 
posed to sending these men to fight, 
bleed, and die in Vietnam. I am op- 
posed to permitting any economic group 
here at home making inflationary profits 
here at home out of the sacrifices of our 
fighting men in Vietnam. It makes no 
difference to me if those profits take the 
form of excessive wages, prices, salaries, 
dividends, or any other form of economic 
return. Until this war is ended all of 
us living in the safety and security here 
at home should be willing to make what- 
ever economic sacrifices are necessary to 
hold our economy within inflation con- 
trols. Blood money profits cannot be 
justified on any ground—moral, eco- 
nomic, patriotic, or any other. If we 
cannot maintain inflation controls 
through voluntary action on the part of 
industry, labor, and every other economic 
group, then legislative controls must be 
adopted. 

In my judgment, the Congress of the 
United States owes it to the American 
people to proceed before it adjourns with 
the passage of necessary inflationary 
control legislation, both in the field of 
wages and prices. This administration 
will make a great political mistake if it 
tries to duck its responsibility to recom- 
mend inflation control legislation, in- 
cluding, if necessary, tax legislation. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Recorp the 
editorial from the New York Times, of 
August 16, 1966, entitled “Up and Up On 
the Airlines.” 
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There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


[From the New York Times, Aug. 16, 1966] 
UP AND UP ON THE AIRLINES 


Unless the 35,000 striking airlines me- 
chanics once again repudiate their union 
leaders, service will soon return to normal on 
the planes that carry 60 per cent of the 
country’s air passengers, But the agree- 
ment under which the strikers will go back 
to work provides the signal for a dizzying 
new whirl of wage-price inflation, based on 
total surrender by the White House and Con- 
gress to threats of political blackmail by 
organized labor. 

Unofficial reports indicate that the set- 
tlement will provide pay increases averaging 
roughly 6 per cent a year, or nearly double 
the Administration’s late lamented guide- 
posts. In a real sense, even the figure will 
probably prove an underestimate because 
the pact includes an escalator, under which 
wages will go up as consumer prices rise. 
With the Government in full retreat in the 
war against inflation, every other union can 
be expected to make a similar demand for 
building inflation into its wage structure 
in a never-ending, self-feeding spiral. The 
notion that consumers should ever get a 
share of rising productivity in the form of 
lower prices—once a pivotal part of the 
guidepost philosophy—has vanished un- 
mourned by anyone in either labor or in- 
dustry. 

The most dismal part of the entire spec- 
tacle is that the airlines gave in because it 
was plain that was what everybody in the 
White House and in positions of power on 
Capitol Hill wanted them to do. The air- 
lines operate in an industry that is regulated 
in every phase from fares to safety rules. 
They went along with the recommendations 
of a Presidential emergency board that 
cracked the guideposts. When the union 
rejected the report they entered into a ten- 
tative pact that substantially exceeded those 
recommendations. In both instances the 
employers acted on the strong urging of 
President Johnson. 

The strikers’ intransigence produced a dis- 
graceful exhibition of buck-passing, in which 
the Administration and Congress sought to 
evade responsibility for legislative action to 
get the planes back in the air while settle- 
ment efforts went forward. The imminence 
of the November elections obviously took pri- 
ority in Washington’s view over considera- 
tions of wage-price stability or restoration of 
essential transportation. 

For the airlines the moral was plain: Keep 
going up until the union leaders felt secure 
enough to submit a new offer to the rank and 
file, At one stage in the hectic weekend 
manipulation Secretary of Labor Wirtz had 
a few harsh words for the union after it had 
walked away from an apparent agreement. 
But that flare-up was settled like all the oth- 
ers—by giving the union more, under the 
benovelent guidance of Cabinet-level media- 
tors. What any of this has to do with “free 
collective bargaining” remains obscure, but 
we expect the customary hosannas will come 
ie all sides when—and if—the pact is rati- 

ed. 

The first repercussions undoubtedly will be 
felt in American Airlines, where another 
Presidential emergency board is dealing with 
a dispute involving wages for mechanics rep- 
resented by the Transport Workers Union, It 
requires little prophetic skill to anticipate 
that the T.W.U. will insist on getting more 
than the International Association of Ma- 
chinists is now being given—and on, and on, 
and on, 


Mr. LAUSCHE. Will the Senator 
yield for a question? 
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Mr. MORSE. I yield to the Senator 
from Ohio. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. What is the total 
amount of wage? 

Mr. MORSE. No one knows. It has 
not been disclosed. That secret, appar- 
ently, must not be made available to the 
American people until there is, first, ap- 
proval of what I am satisfied is a highly 
inflationary wage settlement. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Is there any indica- 
tion of the percentage of raise, as com- 
pared with the guidelines? 

Mr. MORSE. I have not the slightest 
idea. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. I had heard 8 per- 
cent. 

Mr. MORSE. I have not the slightest 
idea. 


TRANSACTION OF ROUTINE 
BUSINESS 


Mr. INOUYE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent, since there was only 
a short period for the transaction of 
routine morning business today, that it 
be in order to lay before the Senate vari- 
ous communications and Presidential 
messages, and print in the Recorp vari- 
ous routine matters. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT 


A message in writing from the Presi- 
dent of the United States was communi- 
cated to the Senate by Mr. Jones, one of 
his secretaries. 


EXECUTIVE MESSAGES REFERRED 


As in executive session, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER laid before 
the Senate messages from the President 
of the United States submitting sundry 
nominations, which were referred to the 
appropriate committees. 

(For nominations this day received, 
see the end of Senate proceedings.) 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Hackney, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the 
House had passed the bill (S. 902) to 
provide that the Secretary of Agriculture 
shall conduct the soil survey program of 
the U.S. Department of Agriculture so 
as to make available soil surveys needed 
by States and other public agencies, in- 
cluding community development dis- 
tricts, for guidance in community plan- 
ning and resource development, and for 
other purposes, with amendments, in 
which it requested the concurrence of 
the Senate. 

The message also announced that the 
House insisted upon its amendment to 
the bill (S. 3688) to stimulate the flow 
of mortgage credit for Federal Housing 
Administration and Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration assisted residential construction; 
asked a conference with the Senate on 
the disagreeing votes of the two Houses 
thereon, and that Mr. Parman, Mr. 
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Motter. Mr. BARRETT, Mrs. SULLIVAN, Mr. 
Reuss, Mr. ASHLEY, Mr. WIDNALL, Mr. 
Fmo, and Mrs. Dwyer were appointed 
managers on the part of the House at 
the conference. 

The message further announced that 
the House had passed the following bills, 
in which it requested the concurrence of 
the Senate: 


H.R. 420. An act to amend title 10, United 
States Code, to authorize the commissioning 
of male persons in the Regular Army in the 
Army Nurse Corps, the Army Medical Spe- 
cialist Corps, the Regular Navy in the Nurse 
Corps and the Regular Air Force with a view 
to designation as Air Force nurses and medi- 
cal specialists, and for other purposes; 

H.R. 5852. An act to amend title 38 of the 
United States Code with respect to the basis 
on which certain dependency and indemnity 
compensation will be computed; 

H.R. 9976. An act to amend the act of Sep- 
tember 2, 1964; 

H.R. 10267. An act to remove time limita- 
tions on correction of mili records and 
provide a time limitation as to payments; 

H.R. 10747. An act to provide for the dis- 
position of funds appropriated to pay a 
judgment in favor of the Diwamish Tribe of 
Indians in Indian Claims Commission docket 
numbered 109, and for other purposes; 

H.R. 11488. An act to authorize the grade 
of brigadier general in the Medical Service 
Corps of the Regular Army, and for other 
purposes; 

H.R. 12352. An act authorizing the con- 
veyance of certain property to Pinellas 
County, Fla.; 

H.R. 14831. An act to amend the provisions 
of law relating to the planting of crops on 
acreage diverted under the cotton, wheat, and 
feed grains program; 

H.R. 15024, An act to amend section 8 of 
the Public Buildings Act of 1959 to author- 
ize the Administrator of General Services to 
lease certain property in the District of 
Columbia; 

H.R. 16114. An act to correct inequities 
with respect to the determination of basic 
compensation of employees of the Federal 
Government for purposes of certain employ- 
ment benefits, and for other purposes; 

H.R. 16646. An act to amend title 10, 
United States Code, to authorize the award 
of Exemplary Rehabilitation Certificates to 
certain individuals after considering their 
character and conduct in civilian life after 
discharge or dismissal from the Armed 
Forces, and for other purposes; 

H.R. 16706. An act to amend title 39, 
United States Code, with respect to use of 
the mails to obtain money or property under 
false representations, and for other pur- 
poses; and 

H.R. 16897. An act to provide for the col- 
lection, compilation, critical evaluation, pub- 
lication, and sale of standard reference data. 


ENROLLED BILLS AND JOINT 
RESOLUTIONS SIGNED 


The message also announced that the 
Speaker had affixed his signature to the 
following enrolled bills and joint resolu- 
tions, and they were signed by the Vice 
President: 


S. 3484. An act to amend the act of June 
3, 1966 (Public Law 89-441, 80 Stat. 192), 
relating to the Great Salt Lake relicted lands; 

H.R. 11671. An act to approve a contract 
negotiated with the El Paso County Water 
Improvement District No. 1, Texas, to author. 
ize the execution, and for other purposes; 

H.J. Res. 810. Joint resolution to authorize 
the President to proclaim the 8th day of 
September 1966 as “International Literacy 
Day”; and 
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H.J. Res. 1207. Joint resolution to author- 
ize the Administrator of General Services to 
accept title to the John Fitzgerald Kennedy 
Library, and for other purposes, 


HOUSE BILLS REFERRED 


The following bills were severally read 
twice by their titles and referred as in- 
dicated: 


H.R. 420. An act to amend title 10, United 
States Code, to authorize the commissioning 
of male persons in the Regular Army in the 
Army Nurse Corps, the Army Medical Special- 
ist Corps, the Regular Navy in the Nurse 
Corps and the Regular Air Force with a view 
to designation as Air Force nurses and medi- 
cal specialists, and for other purposes; 

H.R. 10267. An act to remove time limita- 
tions on correction of military records and 
provide a time limitation as to payments; 

H.R. 11488. An act to authorize the grade 
of brigadier general in the Medical Service 
Corps of the Regular Army, and for other 
* H. R. 16646. An act to amend title 10, United 
States Code, to authorize the award of Exem- 
plary Rehabilitation Certificates to certain 
individuals after considering their character 
and conduct in civilian life after discharge 
or dismissal from the Armed Forces, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Armed 
Services; and 

H.R. 5852. An act to amend title 38 of the 
United States Code with respect to the basis 
on which certain dependency and indemnity 
compensation will be computed; to the Com- 
mittee on Finance. 

H.R. 9976. An act to amend the act of Sep- 
tember 2, 1964; and 

H.R. 10747, An act to provide for the dis- 
position of funds appropriated to pay a 
judgment in favor of the Diwamish Tribe 
of Indians in Indian Claims Commission 
docket No. 109, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

H.R. 12352. An act authorizing the con- 
veyance of certain property to Pinellas 
County, Fla.; to the Committee on Govern- 
ment Operations. 

H.R. 14831. An act to amend the provisions 
of law relating to the planting of crops on 
acreage diverted under the cotton, wheat, 
and feed grains program; to the Committee 
on Agriculture and Forestry. 

H.R. 15024. An act to amend section 8 of 
the Public Buildings Act of 1959 to authorize 
the Administrator of General Services to 
lease certain property in the District of 
Columbia; to the Committee on Public 
Works. ‘ 

H. R. 16114. An act to correct inequities 
with respect to the determination of basic 
compensation of employees of the Federal 
Government for purposes of certain employ- 
ment benefits, and for other purposes; and 

H.R. 16706. An act to amend title 39, 
United States Code, with respect to use of 
the mails to obtain money or property under 
false representations, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Post Office and Civil 
Service. 

H.R. 16897. An act to provide for the col- 
lection, compilation, critical evaulation, 
publication, and sale of standard reference 
data; to the Committee on Commerce. 


FEDERAL INVENTIONS ACT OF 
1966—REPORT OF A COMMITTEE— 
INDIVIDUAL VIEWS (S. REPT. NO. 
1461) 

Mr. McCLELLAN, Mr. President, 
from the Committee on the Judiciary, I 
submit a report to accompany S. 1809, 
to establish a uniform national policy 
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concerning property rights in inventions 
made through the expenditure of public 
funds, and for other purposes, together 
with the individual views of the Senator 
from Michigan [Mr. Hart], the Senator 
from North Dakota [Mr. BURDICK], the 
Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. KEN- 
NEDY], and the Senator from Maryland 
(Mr. Typrnes]. 

I ask unanimous consent that the re- 
port together with the individual views 
be printed. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The re- 
port will be received and the bill will be 
placed on the calendar; and, without 
objection, the report will be printed, as 
requested by the Senator from Arkansas. 


REPORT ON DISPOSITION OF 
EXECUTIVE PAPERS 


Mr. MONRONEY, from the Joint 
Select Committee on the Disposition of 
Papers in the Executive Departments, to 
which was referred for examination and 
recommendation a list of records trans- 
mitted to the Senate by the Archivist of 
the United States, dated August 3, 1966, 
that appeared to have no permanent 
value or historical interest, submitted a 
report thereon, pursuant to law. 


BILLS INTRODUCED 


Bills were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the 
second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. JAVITS: 

S. 3726. A bill to amend section 708 of the 
Defense Production Act of 1950 to extend the 
coverage of that section to voluntary agree- 
ments or programs for the control of credits; 
to the Committee on Banking and Currency. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Javrrs when he in- 
troduced the above bill, which appear under 
a separate heading.) 

By Mr, BIBLE: 

S. 3727. A bill to amend the act of June 10, 
1844, in order to clarify the corporate name 
of Georgetown University, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on the District 
of Columbia. 

By Mr. McGOVERN: 

S. 3728. A bill for the relief of Katherine 
L. Domaguing; and 

S. 3729. a bill for the relief of Julita Dumo; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. PELL: 

S. 3730. A bill to promote the foreign policy 
of the United States by strengthening and 
improving the foreign service personnel sys- 
tem of the U.S. Information Agency through 
establishment of a Foreign Service Informa- 
tion Officer Corps; to the Committee on For- 
eign Relations. 

By Mrs. NEUBERGER (for herself, Mr. 
MAGNUSON, and Mr. Morton) : 

S. 3731. A bill to strengthen the admin- 
istration of the Flammable Fabrics Act; to 
the Committee on Commerce. 

(See the remarks of Mrs, NEUBERGER when 
she introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. MAGNUSON (by request): 

S. 3732. A bill to amend part III of the 
Interstate Commerce Act to provide for the 
recording of trust agreements and other evi- 
dences of equipment indebtedness of water 
carriers, and for other purposes; and 

S. 3733. A bill to amend the Merchant Ma- 
rine Act, 1936, in order to authorize the 
chartering for certain passenger cruise serv- 
ice of vessels operating under subsidy; to 
the Committee on Commerce. 
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(See the remarks of Mr. Macnuson when 
he introduced the above bills which appear 
under separate headings.) 


CONCURRENT RESOLUTION 
DEDUCTIBLE EDUCATION EXPENSES 
OF TEACHERS 


Mr. INOUYE submitted the following 
concurrent resolution (S. Con. Res. 105); 
which was referred to the Committee on 
Finance: 


Resolved by the Senate (the House of Rep- 
resentatives concurring), That because the 
elimination of tax-deductible credits for edu- 
cational expenses would discourage many 
teachers from returning to the classroom to 
upgrade their skills and knowledge in our 
rapidly changing world, which would have 
a substantial impact on the content of edu- 
cation for America’s children and is therefore 
a matter of basic national policy which 
should be determined by the Congress, it is 
the sense of Congress that the regulations 
proposed by the Internal Revenue Service 
on July 7, 1966, with respect to the elimina- 
tion of certain deductible educational expen- 
ses for teachers, should not be made effective 
or enforced until the Congress has by law 
conferred the authority to make such re 
tions on the Internal Revenue Service. 


FLAMMABLE FABRICS ACT—WE 
BURN WHILE COMMERCE FID- 
DLES 


Mrs. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, 
today I am introducing legislation which 
would amend the Flammable Fabrics Act 
for the purpose Hinks providing the Ameri- 
can consumer a greater margin of 
fire safety than we now enjoy in our 
clothing and household fabrics. I am 
joined in this proposal by Senators Mac- 
NuUSON and Morton. 

The situation today in the flammabil- 
ity of clothing and household fabrics is 
nothing less than a national scandal. 
Thousands of men, women, and children 
are burned, sometimes fatally, when their 
clothing catches fire accidently. Others 
spend weeks and months in hospitals un- 
dergoing slow and painful recovery, hop- 
ing that skin grafting and plastic surgery 
will enable them to once again lead 
normal lives. 

The extent of these tragic incidents is 
unknown, because there are no reliable 
statistics on injuries and deaths caused 
by flammable clothing. There is no 
clearinghouse of information on matters 
of this kind. The National Safety Coun- 
cil, the Public Health Service, the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission, the National As- 
sociation of Fire Underwriters, the De- 
partment of Commerce—none of these 
can say with certainty how many victims 
there are of fabric burnings each year. 
Because no one knows, no one has acted 
to tighten up the existing act. 

Section 1193 of the Flammable Fabrics 
Act states that if at any time the Secre- 
tary of Commerce finds that the stand- 
ards of the act are inadequate for the 
protection of the public interest, he shall 
submit to the Congress a report setting 
forth his findings together with such pro- 
posals for legislation as he deems appro- 
priate, Although the act has been on the 
books for 12 years, the Secretary has not 
recommended any additional proposals 
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for the protection of the public. Mean- 
while, thousands of people have been 
burned to death and maimed because 
they were wearing flammable clothing. 

The Flammable Fabrics Act requires 
that certain standards and tests ap- 
proved in 1954 be applied to wearing ap- 
parel. Fabrics other than wearing ap- 
parel are not covered by the act. A 
quirk of the law is that material made 
into a short which might be banned from 
sale because it did not pass the test could 
still be legally—even if lethally—sold if 
made into a drape or blanket. 

The bill which I am introducing today 
would merely give the Department of 
Commerce some discretion and flexibil- 
ity in determining what standard ought 
to be applied to fabrics. For example, 
the present standard requires that the 
swatch of material to be tested be placed 
in a Rube Goldberg-type apparatus at a 
45° angle, that a very small flame 
be directed for 1 second onto the sur- 
face, and that any material which is 
consumed in less than 3.5 seconds under 
these conditions should be considered too 
flammable for sale. 

Under the Neuberger-Magnuson-Mor- 
ton measure, the Department of Com- 
merce could propose new standards and 
testing precedures. For instance, 
lengthening the period when the flame 
is allowed to light the fabric, changing 
the position of the material from a 45 
angle to the perpendicular, or ex- 
tending the burning time to 4.5 or 5 
seconds. Or a new criterion could be 
proposed, such as the intensity of burn- 
ing. Some fabrics may be consumed at 
a rate which will pass the 3.5 second test, 
and at such an intensity that the flame 
cannot be extinguished easily and dread- 
ful burns may result. 

The amendment proposed today re- 
quires the Secretary of Commerce to re- 
view the commercial standards for flam- 
mable fabrics at least once every 2 years 
and if he finds that such standards are 
inadequate for the protection of the pub- 
lic interest, he shall amend such stand- 
ards to assure such protection. I cannot 
emphasize too strongly the importance 
of the phrase “for the protection of the 
public interest.” 

The language of this legislation does 
not mean that the Department of 


Commerce, in setting up any new 
standards, should lean over back- 
ward to please the fabric industry. The 


primary concern of the Department must 
be the safety margin, not the profit mar- 


I am certainly not revealing anything 
startling and new in Washington when I 
suggest that departments, agencies, and 
commissions established to regulate in- 
dustries in the public interest often end 
up being apologists and protectors of 
those industries. Any new commercial 
standards for fabrics will be drafted and 
proposed by the Standing Committee for 
Flammability of Clothing Textiles, the 
membership of which is appointed by the 
Secretary of Commerce. On the present 
committee are represented the American 
Association of Textile Chemists and 
Colorists, American Association of Tex- 
tile Technology, American Textile Manu- 
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facturers Institute, American Society for 
Testing and Materials, Man-Made Fibers 
Producers Association, National Cotton 
Council of America, National Retail Mer- 
chants Association, Textile Distributors 
Association, Underwear Institute, and the 
Vinyl Fabrics Institute. 

With all due respect to these trade as- 
sociations, one would not anticipate bold 
and imaginative consumer protection 
recommendations from a standard-set- 
ting committee with such orientation. 

However, the Secretary of Commerce is 
not bound by law to accept and promul- 
gate the standards recommended by the 
standing committee. On the contrary, 
he is specifically charged with the protec- 
tion of the public interest and in in- 
stances such as this where human life 
is the issue, the Secretary ought to be 
jealous of his responsibility. 

Although the bill introduced today does 
not expand the coverage of the Flam- 
mable Fabrics Act, I would hope and ex- 
pect that the Congress would consider 
doing so when reviewing this legislation. 
It is indisputable that many household 
fabrics are fire hazards in the extreme, 
Blankets and drapes are obvious ex- 
amples.. It is frightening to realize that 
thermal blankets are on beds in perhaps 
hundreds of thousands of homes, yet 
some thermal blankets will almost in- 
stantly disappear when a flame is put to 
them. 

Curtains and drapes catching fire are a 
major cause of home damage in Amer- 
ica. Yet the Flammable Fabrics Act 
provides no protection, because its cov- 
erage is limited to wearing apparel. 
Even that is limited, because hats, gloves, 
and footware are exempted. Three years 
ago I introduced a baby blanket bill, be- 
cause an inane interpretation of the law 
said that infant receiving blankets were 
not wearing apparel. This, in spite of 
the obvious fact that such blankets were 
worn practically 24 hours a day. 

Therefore, I strongly recommend a 
complete review of the coverage of the 
act, as well as the standard and testing 
procedures. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Recorp two letters, one 
written to Senator Macnuson by Peter 
Hackes, and one written to Senator Mac- 
NUso by the Assistant Secretary of 
Commerce, both relating to the pro- 
posed legislation. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be received and appropriately re- 
ferred; and without objection, the let- 
ters will be printed in the RECORD, as re- 
quested by the Senator from Oregon. 

The bill (S. 3731) to strengthen the 
administration of the Flammable Fabrics 
Act, introduced by Mrs. NEUBERGER (for 
herself, Mr. Macnuson, and Mr. Mor- 
TON), was received, read twice by its 
title, and referred to the Committee on 
Commerce. 

The letters, presented by Mrs. NEUBER- 
GER, are as follows: 

AucusrT 11, 1966. 
Senator Warren G. MAGNUSON, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR MAGNUSON: It has come to 
my attention that you and several members 
of your Senate Commerce Committee are pro- 
moting legislation to have the Federal Trade 
Commission study the problem of the flam- 
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mability of clothing—especially garments 
sold for use by children. In this endeavor 
I should like to offer whatever help I can. 

My 11-year old daughter Carole has just 
gone through the most trying period of her 
young life. She spent two months and four 
days in Children’s and George Washington 
University Hospitals here in Washington— 
the result of a bad burn. She received sec- 
ond and third degree burns over about 15 
percent of her body (chest and neck), when 
a cotton blouse she was wearing caught fire. 
With plastic surgery (a second round of 
which may have to come later) we are hope- 
ful she will one day resume a normal life. 
But it will be a long pull. 

Following the accident I brought a piece 
of fabric from the burned blouse (which I 
still retain) to the FTC testing lab here in 
Washington. There I watched as it was put 
through the routine burn-time test. It 
burned quickly. But apparently not quickly 
enough to violate the law. 

In the interest of helping prevent another 
such tragedy, I for one wish you complete 
success in your venture toward upgrading the 
flammable clothing law. Please let me know 
if I can be of assistance, 

Sincerely, 
PETER HACKES. 

Cc: Paul Rand Dixon, Chmn. PTC; Sena- 
tor MAURINE NEUBERGER. 


THE ASSISTANT SECRETARY 
or COMMERCE, 
Washington, D.C. 
Hon. WARREN G. MAGNUSON, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR MAGNUSON: We are pleased 
to provide a further status report of our 
continuing review of the Flammable Fabrics 
Act, 

As stated in my letter of November 5, 1964, 
a standing committee was reconstituted and 
has formed from among its members a tech- 
nical committee. The technical committee 
has directed its efforts to (1) the refinement 
of testing equipment and procedures and (2) 
the development of test procedures requested 
by the Federal Trade Commission for nar- 
row fabrics and loose fibrous materials. 

A review of Fabric Flammability Test 
Methods was completed at the National Bu- 
reau of Standards and published as NBS Re- 
port 8933 (copy enclosed). 

The position of the Federal Trade Com- 
mission with respect to this Act is set forth 
in the enclosed copy of a letter of July 11 
from Chairman Dixon. (The technical 
points discussed by Chairman Dixon with 
respect to the commercial standard itself are 
being studied by the National Bureau of 
Standards and by the technical committee.) 

Although the inclusion under the pro- 
visions of the Act of such items as hats, 
gloves, footware, blankets, and bedding 
could be recommended on a philosophical 
basis, we would be reluctant to submit such 
a recommendation without a firm technical 
basis, 

We are pleased to advise that, just re- 
cently, we have entered into an agreement 
with the U.S. Public Health Seryice under 
which they will be collecting samples of 
clothing and other fabrics involved in burn 
injuries and burn deaths and will submit 
such samples to the National Bureau of 
Standards for analysis. It is our hope that 
with data derived from this study we will 
be in a position to determine with some pre- 
cision the role of fabrics in burn injuries 
and burn deaths. It is contemplated that 
the study will require at least all of fiscal 
year 1967. 

We do, at this time, recommend that the 
Congress consider amending the Act by de- 
leting all references to Commercial Stand- 
ard 191-53 and authorizing the Secretary of 
Commerce to prescribe and publish in the 
Federal Register the standard for determin- 
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ing flammability. The rapid advances in 
technology make strongly desirable a means 
by which the technical standards for deter- 
mining flammability may be kept current. 
We are sincerely interested in pursuing 
our technical studies on flammability and 
will see to it that you are kept informed of 
our progress. 
Sincerely yours, 
J. HERBERT HOLLOMON. 


Mr. LONG of Louisiana subsequently 
said: Mr. President, I ask unanimous 
consent that Senate bill 3731, introduced 
earlier today by the Senator from Ore- 
gon [Mrs. NEUBERGER], for herself and 
other Senators, be held at the desk for a 
week for additional cosponsors. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


AMENDMENT OF INTERSTATE COM- 
MERCE ACT RELATING TO RE- 
CORDING OF TRUST AGREEMENTS 
OF WATER CARRIERS 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, I in- 
troduce, by request, for appropriate ref- 
erence, a bill to amend part III of the 
Interstate Commerce Act to provide for 
the recording of trust agreements and 
other evidences of equipment indebted- 
ness of water carriers. 

The purpose of this bill is to permit 
the water carrier industry to obtain in- 
creased funds for capital improvements 
through the utilization of equipment 
trust certificates. Section 1 of this bill 
amends part III of the Interstate Com- 
merce Act to provide for the recording 
of security instruments with the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission in much the 
same manner as equipment trust certifi- 
cates of the railroads are presently re- 
corded with the ICC, and security agree- 
ments of the airlines are recorded with 
the Federal Aviation Agency. 

Section 2 of this bill would amend sec- 
tion 116 of the Bankruptcy Act to pro- 
vide that the titleholder under a title 
retention security agreement could re- 
possess or take physical possession of the 
equipment even though the debtor is in 
a chapter 10 reorganization. 

Similar legislation was enacted many 
years ago for the benefit of the railroad 
industry when the Congress enacted sec- 
tion 77(j) of the Bankruptcy Act per- 
taining to the reorganization of the rail- 
roads. 

In 1957, virtually identical legislation 
was enacted for the benefit of the avia- 
tion industry. 

It should be emphasized that this pro- 
posed legislation is strictly voluntary in 
nature in that both the water carrier 
and the financial institution would have 
to mutually agree upon taking advantage 
of the proposed exemption before it could 
become applicable to any given security 
instrument. 

The water carrier industry, like the 
railroad and aviation industries, is faced 
with substantial capital expenditures for 
the replacement of obsolete towboats and 
barges, and needs to resort to long-term 
security type financing in order to ob- 
tain the necessary funds for the pur- 
chase of this new equipment. 

This bill would both increase the 
sources of funds for water carrier financ- 
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ing, and enable necessary financing to 

be obtained at better interest rates. 

Under this proposed legislation water 
carriers advise that they would be able 
to provide shippers, consumers, and com- 
munities with more modern and efficient 
equipment through equipment trust 
financing. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Recorp following my re- 
marks a letter dated July 29, 1966, from 
Mr. J. W. Hershey, chairman of the ex- 
ecutive committee, the Common Carrier 
Conference of Domestic Water Carriers, 
in support of this bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be received and appropriately re- 
ferred; and, without objection, the letter 
will be printed in the RECORD. 

The bill (S. 3732) to amend part III 
of the Interstate Commerce Act to pro- 
vide for the recording of trust agree- 
ments and other evidences of equipment 
indebtedness of water carriers, and for 
other purposes, introduced by Mr. Mac- 
NUSON, by request, was received, read 
twice by its title, and referred to the 
Committee on Commerce. 

The letter, presented by Mr. Macnuson, 
is as follows: 

THE COMMON CARRIER CONFERENCE 

OF DOMESTIC WATER CARRIERS, 
Houston, Tez., July 29, 1966. 

Senator WARREN G. MAGNUSON, 

Chairman of the Committee on Commerce, 
U.S. Senate, Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR MAGNUSON: I am enclosing 
for your consideration a draft of a bill re- 
garding the recordation of equipment trust 
agreements and the exemption of certain 
title retention security agreements from the 
provisions of the Bankruptcy Act by the 
amendment of Section 323 of Part III of the 
Interstate Commerce Act and Section 116, 
Chapter 10 of the Bankruptcy Act (11 U.S.C. 
516). 

The water carrier industry has in the 
past, and will most certainly in the future, 
be faced with problems of equipment ob- 
solescence and the resulting need for capital 
improvements as the industry continues to 
modernize its fleet for service to the public. 
Of course, this problem is not peculiar to 
water carriers, and I am sure that the na- 
tion’s railroads and airlines have been in- 
volved in similar modernization programs. 

Obviously, a substantial portion of the 
funds for these capital improvements must 
be obtained from financial institutions 
rather than from working capital. Because 
a great deal of a water carrier’s total assets 
is represented by floating equipment, the 
logical and only available security for financ- 
ing is the towboats and barges being pur- 
chased by the carrier. This, I understand, is 
also generally true of the airlines, and I also 
understand that most of the railroad equip- 
ment modernization is via the medium of 
equipment trust certificates. 

Both the railroads and the airlines pres- 
ently have available to them a type of financ- 
ing which is somewhat exempt from the pro- 
visions of the Bankruptcy Act in that a 
lender’s title in financed equipment, and his 
concurrent right to repossess that equip- 
ment, may not be restricted, limited or hin- 
dered by the trustee in a reorganization of a 
railroad or of an airline. The existence of 
this legislation has enabled both the rail 
and air carriers to obtain financing from 
sources which may not have been otherwise 
available at relatively favorable interest 


rates. 

In 1957, Congress amended Section 116 of 
the Bankruptcy Act thereby providing this 
type of exemption for the financing of air- 
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craft, aircraft engines and related equipment, 
and our proposed legislation follows the same 
general format as that enacted in 1957 in 
H.R. 7671 and S. 2205. 

Enactment of the proposed legislation 
would greatly assist the inland and coast- 
wise water carrier industry in the moderniza- 
tion of its floating equipment and would 
place such water carriers on a par with both 
railroads and airlines in attracting capital 
for fleet improvements. The amendment 
would prove of benefit to both and 
small water carriers particularly in view of 
the increasing costs of both barges and tow- 
boats. It should also be noted that the pro- 
posed legislation cannot possibly harm either 
& water carrier or a financial institution as 
it is strictly permissive and can only be uti- 
lized where both the water carrier and the 
financial institution mutually desire to take 
advantage of this particular type of 


financing. 

In the event the Congress sees fit to enact 
the proposed amendment to the Bankruptcy 
Act, it would appear that creditors could be 
best protected from unknown liens on equip- 
ment by amending Part III of the Interstate 
Commerce Act so as to provide for the rec- 
ordation of instruments evidencing equip- 
ment indebtedness at one central and easily 
accessible location. Railroad equipment trust 
certificates must be recorded with the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission under Section 
20(c) of the Interstate Commerce Act, and 
because water carriers are likewise subject to 
regulation by that Commission, it seems log- 
ical to designate that Commission as the 
place for recordation in the same manner as 
was done for railroads. It is my understand- 
ing that equipment indebtedness instruments 
on aircraft are recorded with the Federal 
Aviation Agency in much the same manner 
as we propose to record vessel indebtedness 
instruments with the Commission. This 
procedure would not burden the Commission 
nor require an expansion of the Commission’s 
existing staff or facilities as the small amount 
of work could be easily handled by those 
persons presently responsible for the record- 
ing of instruments under Section 20(c) of 
the Act, 

I would be most happy for the opportunity 
to fully discuss the proposed legislation with 
either you, a member of your committee, or 
your staff any time at your convenience, 

Sincerely yours, 
J. W. HERSHEY. 


AMENDMENT OF MERCHANT MA- 
RINE ACT, 1936, TO AUTHORIZE 
CHARTERING FOR CERTAIN PAS- 
SENGER CRUISE SERVICE OF VES- 
SELS OPERATING UNDER SUBSIDY 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, I 
introduce at the request of the Commit- 
tee of American Steamship Lines a bill 
which would amend the Merchant Ma- 
rine Act of 1936 to permit the chartering 
of vessels in subsidized service by one 
subsidized line to another, for use by the 
latter on its trade route. 

This bill is similar to S. 2668, a bill 
which I introduced by request on Oc- 
tober 19, 1965. The primary objective 
of both bills is the same. They would 
vary present law so as to permit a sub- 
sidized operator to charter its passenger 
ships to another subsidized operator with 
regular passenger service, rather than 
operating those vessels in the cruise trade 
itself. The benefits of this cross charter- 
ing are several and were outlined by me 
when I introduced S. 2668. 

The present bill is a revision of S. 2668 
proposed by the Committee of American 
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Steamship Lines. It differs from S. 2668 
in that it incorporates statutory pro- 
tections now afforded the subsidized 
cargo operator in the event another sub- 
sidized operator wishes to enter his trade 
route or increase his competitive service 
on the same trade route. 

Under S. 2668 it would have been pos- 
sible for the charters of a passenger ship 
to increase his service on a trade route 
competitive with the cargo operator 
without having to comply with the re- 
quirements of section 605(c) of the Mer- 
chant Marine Act of 1936. 

The primary purpose of section 605(c) 
is to protect an existing subsidized car- 
rier on a trade route from dilution of 
traffic through increase of competitive 
operations without a demonstration that 
present service is inadequate. The re- 
vised bill will insure the continued pro- 
tection of section 605(c) to existing sub- 
sidized carriers against an undemon- 
strated need for competitive service. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the text of the bill be printed 
in the RECORD. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be received and appropriately re- 
ferred; and, without objection, the bill 
will be printed in the Recorp. 

The bill (S. 3733) to amend the Mer- 
chant Marine Act, 1936, in order to au- 
thorize the chartering for certain pas- 
senger cruise service of vessels operating 
under subsidy, introduced by Mr. MaG- 
NUSON, by request, was received, read 
twice by its title, referred to the Commit- 
tee on Commerce, and ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

S. 3733 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, 

SEecTION 1. Section 613 of the Merchant 
Marine Act, 1936, as amended (46 U.S.C. 
1183), is amended to read as follows: 

„(a) As used in this section (i) ‘passen- 
ger vessel’ in case of a vessel operated on 
cruises by the contractor authorized by this 
section means a vessel which (1) is of not 
less than ten thousand gross tons, and (2) 
has accommodations for not less than one 
hundred passengers; and (ii) ‘passenger ves- 
sel’ in case of a vessel operated by another 
subsidized operator under charter from the 
contractor on cruises authorized by this sec- 
tion means a vessel which (1) is of not less 
than fourteen thousand gross tons, (2) has 
accommodations for not less than two hun- 
dred and seventy-five passengers and (3) 
general cargo capacity of no more than four 
hundred and fifty thousand cubic feet. 

“(b) If the Secretary of Commerce finds 
that the operation of passenger vessels with 
respect to which an application for operat- 
ing-differential subsidy has been filed under 
section 601 of this title is required for at 
least two-thirds of each year, but not for all 
of each year, in order to furnish adequate 
service on the service, route, or line with re- 
spect to which the application was filed, the 
Secretary may approve the application for 
payment of operating-differential subsidy to 
the contractor for operation of the vessels by 
the contractor (1) on such service, route, or 
line for such part of each year, and (2) for 
operation by the contractor and by another 
subsidized operator under charter from the 
contractor on cruises for all or part of the 
remainder of each year if each specific cruise 
is approved by the Secretary under subsec- 
tions (e) and (f) of this section. 


“(c)(1) When a passenger vessel is oper- 
ated by a contractor on cruises authorized by 
this section, such cruises must begin and end 
at a domestic port or port on the same sea- 
coast of the United States from which the 
contractor operates or conducts the regular 
vessel to which the vessel is assigned. When 
a vessel is being operated by the contractor 
on cruises— 

“(A) it shall carry no mail unless required 
by law, or cargo except passengers’ luggage, 
except between those ports between which 
it may carry mail and cargo on its regular 
service assigned by contract; 

“(B) it shall carry passengers on a round- 
trip basis, except between those ports be- 
tween which it may carry one-way passengers 
on its regular service assigned by contract; 

“(C) it shall embark passengers only at 
domestic ports on the same seacoast of the 
United States as that to which the vessel is 
assigned on its regular service; and 

“(D) it shall stop at other domestic ports 
only for the same time and the same pur- 
poses as is permitted with respect to a for- 
eign-flag vessel which is carrying passengers 
who embarked at a domestic port. 

“(2) When a passenger vessel is operated 
by another subsidized operator under char- 
ter from the contractor on cruises author- 
ized by this section, such cruises must begin 
and end (A) at a domestic port or ports on 
the same seacoast of the United States from 
which the contractor operates or conducts 
the regular service to which the vessel is as- 
signed, or (B) at a domestic port or ports 
on the same seacoast of the United States 
from which the subsidized operator to whom 
the contractor’s vessel is chartered operates 
or conducts its regular service. When a ves- 
sel in being operated on cruises authorized by 
this section by a subsidized operator under 
charter from the contractor: 

“(i) it may carry mail between all of such 
domestic ports on such seacoasts and the 
foreign ports on the regular service of such 
subsidized operator; 

“(il) it may carry passengers on a round- 
trip basis from and to all such domestic ports 
on such seacoasts by way of the foreign ports 
on the regular service of such subsidized op- 
erator or on the regular service to which the 
vessel is assigned, but may only carry pas- 
sengers on a one-way basis between ports on 
the regular service of the subsidized opera- 
tor; 

„(i) it may embark passengers at all of 
such domestic ports on such seacoasts; 

“(iv) it may carry cargo between a domes- 
tic port or ports on the same seacoast from 
which the subsidized operator operates or 
conducts its regular service and the foreign 
ports on such regular service; and 

“(v) it shall stop at other domestic ports 
on such seacoasts only for the same time 
and the same purposes as is permitted with 
respect to a foreign-flag vessel which is carry- 
ing passengers who embarked at such do- 
mestic ports. 

“(3) Section 605(c) of this Act shall not 
apply to cruises authorized under this sec- 
tion. 

„d) The Secretary may from time to 
time review the operating-differential sub- 
sidy contracts entered into under this title 
for the operation of passenger vessels, and 
upon a finding that operation of such vessels 
upon a service, route or line is required in 
order to furnish adequate service on such 
service, route or line, but is not required for 
the entire year, may amend such contracts 
to agree to pay operating-differential sub- 
sidy to the contractor for operation of such 
vessels on cruises as authorized by this sec- 
tion, for part or all of the remainder but 
not exceeding one-third of each year, if each 
specific cruise is approved by the Secretary 
under subsections (e) and (f) of this section. 

“(e) Upon the application of any con- 
tractor (in which application the subsidized 
operator to whom a vessel of the contractor 
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is to be chartered will join) for approval of 
a specific cruise the Secretary, after notice 
to all other American-flag operators who may 
be affected and after affording all such oper- 
ators an opportunity to submit written data, 
views or arguments, with or without oppor- 
tunity to present the same orally in any 
manner, and after consideration of all rele- 
vant matter presented, shall approve the pro- 
posed cruise if he determines (i) that the 
proposed cruise will not substantially ad- 
versely affect an existing operator’s service 
performed with passenger vessels of United 
States registry and (ii) with respect to any 
proposed carriage of mail or cargo under the 
provisions of subsections (e) (2) (i) or (c) 
(2) (iv), that the proposed cruise will not 
substantially adversely affect an existing 
operator’s service performed with freight 
vessels of United States registry. Such ap- 
proval shall not be given more than two 
years in advance of the beginning of the 
cruise. 

“(f) If a vessel is to be chartered for a 
service which is to carry mail or under 
the provisions of subsections (e) (2) (i) or 
(c) (2) (iv), on a service, route or line served 
by any citizen or citizens of the United 
States other than the subsidized operator to 
whom the contractor’s vessel is to be char- 
tered, no such charter shall be made unless 
the Secretary, in addition to the other de- 
terminations required by this section, after 
proper hearings of all parties, shall deter- 
mine that the cargo service already provided 
by vessels of United States in such 
service, route or line is inadequate; and that 
in the accomplishment of the p and 
policy of this Act additional vessels should 
be operated thereon; and no such charter 
shall be made with respect to a vessel to be 
chartered for operation on a service, route 
or line served by two or more citizens of the 
United States with vessels of United States 
registry, if the Secretary shall determine the 
effect of such charter would be to give undue 
advantage or be unduly prejudicial, as be- 
tween citizens of the United States, in the 
operation of vessels carrying cargo in com- 
petitive services, routes or lines unless fol- 
lowing public hearing, due notice of which 
shall be given to each line serving the route, 
the Secretary shall find that it is necessary 
to enter into such charter in order to pro- 
vide adequate cargo service by vessels of such 
United States registry. The Secretary, in de- 
termining for the purposes of this section 
whether cargo services are competitive, shall 
take into consideration the type, size and 
speed of the vessels employed, whether pas- 
senger or cargo, or combination passenger 
and cargo vessels, the ports or ranges be- 
tween which they run, the character of cargo 
carried, and such other facts as he may deem 
proper. 

“(g) As used in this section the following 
three are the seacoasts of the United States: 
(1) the Atlantic coast, including the Great 
Lakes but excluding the Gulf of Mexico; 
(2) the Gulf of Mexico; and (3) the Pacific 
coast, including Alaska and Hawaii.” 

Sec. 2. Section 603(b) of the Merchant 
Marine Act, 1936, as amended (46 U.S.C. 
1178 (b)), is amended by inserting after 
“Provided, however, That” the following: 
“except with respect to cruises described in 
section 618 (e) (2) of this title,“. 

Sec. 3. Section 608 of the Merchant 
Marine Act, 1936, as amended (46 U.S.C. 
1178), is amended by inserting immediately 
before the period at the end of the first sen- 
tence thereof the following: “, except to the 
extent that the operation of such vessel or 
vessels by another subsidized operator un- 
der charter from the contractor for 
purposes is permitted by section 613 of this 
title, in which case no such consent shall be 
required”. 

Src. 4. Section 805 (d) of the Merchant 
Marine Act, 1936, as amended (46 U.S.C. 
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1223(d)), is amended by inserting after “or 
to charter any vessel on which an opera- 
tional-differential subsidy is to be paid, for 
operation by another person or concern” the 
following: “(except to the extent that the 
chartering of any such vessel is permitted 
under section 613 of this title, in which case 
no consent shall be required).“ 


DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE APPRO- 
PRIATION BILL, 1967—AMEND- 
MENTS 


AMENDMENT No. 751 

Mr. McGOVERN (for himself, Mr. 
PROXMIRE, Mr. CLARK, and Mr. NELSON) 
submitted amendments, intended to be 
proposed by them, jointly, to the bill 
(H.R. 15941) making appropriations for 
the Department of Defense for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1967, and for other 

purposes, which were ordered to lie on 
the table and to be printed. 


THE WAR ON POVERTY— 
AMENDMENT 
AMENDMENT NO, 752 


Mr. MURPHY submitted an amend- 
ment, intended to be proposed by him, to 
the bill (S. 3164) to provide for continued 
progress in the Nation’s war on poverty, 
which was referred to the Committee on 
Labor and Public Welfare and ordered 
to be printed. 


ADDITIONAL COSPONSORS OF BILL 


Mr. MONTOYA. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that, at its next 
printing, the names of the Senator from 
Hawaii [Mr. Inouye], and the Senator 
from Illinois [Mr. DIRKSEN] be added as 
cosponsors of S. 3580, a bill to provide 
additional readjustment assistance to 
veterans who served in the Armed Forces 
during the Vietnam era, and for other 


purposes. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


NOTICE OF HEARINGS RELATING 
TO SMALL BUSINESS INVESTMENT 
COMPANY PROGRAM 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I 
should like to announce that the Small 
Business Subcommittee of the Senate 
Banking and Currency Committee. will 
hold a hearing on Wednesday, August 
24, 1966, on S. 3695, a bill to amend the 
Small Business Investment Act of 1958, 
and for other purposes. The hearing will 
begin at 10 a.m., in room 5302, New Sen- 
ate Office Building. 

Persons wishing to testify on this 
measure should notify as soon as possible, 
Mr. Reginald W. Barnes, assistant coun- 
sel, Senate Banking and Currency Com- 
mittee, 5300 New Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 20510. Telephone: 
225-3921. 


ENROLLED BILL PRESENTED 


The Secretary of the Senate reported 
that on today, August 16, 1966, he pre- 
sented to the President of the United 
States the enrolled bill (S. 3484) to 
amend the act of June 3, 1966 (Public 
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Law 89-441, 80 Stat. 192), relating to the 
Great Salt Lake relicted lands. 


THE 44TH INTERNATIONAL CONVEN- 
TION OF THE AMERICAN HEL- 
LENIC EDUCATIONAL PROGRES- 
SIVE ASSOCIATION 


Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
the American Hellenic Educational Pro- 
gressive Association, known as AHEPA, 
is holding its 44th supreme convention 
in Washington this week. I was glad to 
note that the convention was opened 
with services conducted by the Most 
Reverend Archbishop Iakovos, the pri- 
mate of the Greek Orthodox Church of 
North and South America. I am hon- 
ored to be a member of the honorary 
committee for an all-America tribute to 
His Eminence in September. 

AHEPA, which represents some 46,- 
000 American and Canadian citizens of 
Hellenic descent, is renowned for the 
variety of its contribution to worthy and 
charitable causes. 

The fraternity of AHEPA performs a 
valuable function for its members in in- 
structing them in the fundamentals of 
democratic government and in empha- 
sizing the duties as well as the rights of 
citizenship in a free society. Both on 
the national and local levels, AHEPA 
urges its members to be contributing 
members of their communities through 
planned civic activity. These are espe- 
cially fitting purposes for an organiza- 
tion with its roots in the land where 
democracy was born. We like to think of 
the United States as the best working 
democracy in the modern world. We are 
aided in our efforts to make democracy 
succeed by the work of such groups as 
AHEPA. I congratulate the order and its 
Supreme President Kimon Doukas on the 
occasion of their gathering in the Na- 
tion’s Capital. 

Mr. TALMADGE. Mr. President, 
meeting in Washington this week for 
their 44th international convention are 
representatives of the 46,000-member 
Order of AHEPA. We are all aware of 
the outstanding contributions to the cul- 
tural, educational, and civic advance- 
ment of our country which have been 
made by this organization of Americans 
of Greek origin, and it is my pleasure to 
welcome the AHEPA convention to the 
Nation’s Capital. 

As a member of AHEPA and a Geor- 
gian, I take special pride in the fact that 
the order was founded in Atlanta, Ga., 
in 1922, and today the Order of AHEPA 
and its three auxiliaries have a total of 
1,125 chapters in 49 States, the Bahamas, 
Canada, Australia, and Greece. 

Mr. President, it is fitting today to call 
attention to the objectives and purposes 
of the Order of AHEPA which are worthy 
goals for all Americans. 

These are: 

First. To promote and encourage loy- 
alty of its members to the country of 
which they are citizens. 

Second. To instruct its members in 
the tenets and fundamental principles of 
government. 

Third. To instill a due appreciation of 
the privileges of citizenship. 
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Fourth. To encourage interest and ac- 
tive participation in the political, civic, 
social, and commercial fields of human 
endeavor. 

Fifth. To pledge its members to op- 
pose political corruption and tyranny. 

Sixth. To promote a better and more 
comprehensive understanding of the at- 
tributes and ideals of hellenism and Hel- 
lenic culture. 

Seventh. To promote good fellowship, 
and endow its members with a spirit of 
altruism, common understanding, mu- 
tual benevolence, and helpfulness to their 
fellow man. 

Eighth. To endow its members with 
the perfection of the moral sense. 

Ninth. To promote education and 
maintain new channels for facilitating 


the dissemination of culture and 
learning. 
Mr. PROUTY. Mr. President, the 


44th Supreme Convention of the Order 
of AHEPA has convened this week here 
in Washington. I wish to join with 
others of my colleagues in extending to 
the members of AHEPA and their fami- 
lies the warmest of greetings and wel- 
come to our Capital City. 

For many years the fine civic and so- 
cial works of this organization have been 
known and respected throughout this 
country. Its membership is composed 
of Americans of Greek ancestry; but its 
interests are dedicated to the preserva- 
tion for all people of those principles 
and purposes of ancient Greece which 
are the foundation of civilization as we 
know it. 

I am acquainted with members of this 
organization, some of whom are among 
my most cherished friends. Their lives 
reflect the devotion to good and to the 
betterment of mankind which are the 
foundation stones of AHEPA. 

To the membership of AHEPA, I ex- 
tend my sincere good wishes for a suc- 
cessful convention. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
it is my pleasure to speak in honor of 
AHEPA Week. This organization, which 
has representatives in 49 States and 4 
countries, has as its creed: 

To promote loyalty to the United States 
of America; respect the inalienable rights of 
mankind; strive for the betterment of so- 
ciety; abhor all political corruption; defend 
and protect all oppressed people everywhere; 
cultivate the noblest attributes and highest 
ideals of true Hellenism; labor for the per- 
fection of a moral sense, the spirit of altru- 
ism and true benevolence; champion the 
cause of education; love God and man, and 
hope for happiness. 


The fine work that AHEPA has done in 
the past years demonstrates the esteem 
and honor which this organization de- 
serves. These individuals in their at- 
tempt to carry on the word of the Hel- 
lenic culture are perpetuating one of the 
most outstanding culture the world has 
ever known. The Golden Age of Pericles 
produced the seeds of democracy and a 
culture not reached again in the life of 
mankind. 

The efforts of AHEPA to accomplish 
the high goals of humanity and citizen- 
ship as exemplarized by the Hellenistic 
culture cannot be commended highly 
enough. Their kindness and charity, 
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reverence for education, striving for the 
betterment of society and mankind, and 
generally hope for a more moral world 
and life illustrates the value of this fine 
organization. 

Mr. President, I congratulate AHEPA 
on its record and wish it well for the 
future. 

Mr. KENNEDY of New York. Mr. 
President, this week, Washington is host 
to the 44th Supreme International Con- 
vention of the Order of AHEPA, and 
the Nation’s Capital is honored by the 
presence of over 25,000 visiting members. 

I can think of no other order whose 
purposes and objectives are more altru- 
istic and worthy—no order which strives 
more valiantly for the benefit of all man- 
kind. It is an order which promotes the 
understanding of fundamental principles 
of government; promotes loyalty to those 
principles and encourages interest and 
active participation in their preserva- 
tion. The members are pledged to op- 
pose political corruption and tyranny, 
and in a world where so many millions 
are imprisoned by the dictates of their 
political masters, AHEPA continues to 
promote the ideals of the Hellenic cul- 
ture from which democracy sprang. 

We owe the concept of democracy to 
this Hellenic culture, but we owe still 
more to the Greek peoples who have 
carried this priceless legacy to every 


community in which they have settled. 


And the AHEPANS gathered in Wash- 
ington this week are here to tell us that 
this process of dissemination is being 
carried forward, and will not stop until 
its happy message is spread around our 
troubled earth. 

I know that my colleagues, many of 
whom are members of the Order of 
AHEPA, are happy to welcome such an 
outstanding group to the Capital, and 
join with me in extending their best 
wishes for a most successful convention. 


COMMENDATION OF SENATOR 
MAGNUSON BY AMERICAN LE- 
GION OF WASHINGTON 


Mr. INOUYE. Mr. President, the vet- 
erans of this Nation owe much to the 
devotion and dedication in their behalf 
of one of our distinguished colleagues, 
the Honorable Warren G. MAGNUSON, of 
the great State of Washington. 

At the 1966 State convention of the 
American Legion, Department of Wash- 
ington, held in Vancouver, Wash., July 
21 to 23, Senator MacnusonN was com- 
mended in a resolution adopted by the 
convention for his distinguished service 
to veterans. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
resolution be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

RESOLUTION OF THE AMERICAN LEGION, 

DEPARTMENT OF WASHINGTON 

Whereas, The Honorable Warren G. MAG- 
NUSON, our senior United States Senator, has 
long served the State of Washington and the 
Nation faithfully and well as a member of 
the Washington State Legislature in 1933; as 
a United States Representative from the 


First District of Washington in the 75th 
through the 78th Congresses; and since 
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December 15, 1944, as a member of the 
United States Senate; and 

Whereas, Senator MAGNUSON, as Chairman 
of the Subcommittee on Independent Offices, 
Senate Committee on Appropriations, has 
over the years supported the American 
Legion’s requests for adequate funds for the 
operation of the Veterans Administration 
and the veterans’ benefit programs; and 

Whereas, Senator Magnuson consistently 
supports The American Legion’s programs, 
including our objective to create a standing 
committee on veterans’ affairs in the United 
States Senate; and 

Whereas, Senator MAGNUSON served his 
country as a Lieutenant Commander in the 
Navy in the Pacific Fleet during World War 
II and has since separated from the service 
been a member of the American Legion; 
Now, Therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Department of Wash- 
ington, The American Legion, in regular Con- 
vention assembled July 21-23, 1966 does 
commend Senator WARREN G. MAGNUSON for 
distinguished service to his State and Nation 
and for his understanding and support of 
The American Legion programs of service to 
the veterans of America, and be it 

Further resolved, that this resolution be 
spread upon the record of this convention 
and that a copy thereof be forwarded to 
Senator WARREN G. MaGnuson in Washing- 
ton, D.C, 


CONCLUSIONS OF A STUDY OF U.S. 
INTERVENTION IN THE DOMINI- 
CAN REPUBLIC 


Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that there be printed 
in the Recorp a recent column written by 
Mr. William S. White, pointing out the 
conclusions reached by the Center for 
Strategic Studies of Georgetown Univer- 
sity through the investigation and find- 
ings of the rightfulness or wrongness of 
the intervention of the United States in 
the disorders and unrest resulting from 
the revolution in the Dominican Republic 
last year. 

The study made by the Center for Stra- 
tegic Studies of Georgetown University 
was objective. The membership was 
made up of individuals of great integrity. 

The findings of the study completely 
rebut all of the charges made by certain 
Members of the Senate blaming the 
United States for its intervention in the 
disorders that occurred in the Dominican 
Republic. 

I have asked that this column by Mr. 
William S. White be included in the 
Recorp so that the readers of it will be 
given additional information about the 
facts related to the United States send- 
ing troops into the Dominican Republic 
for the protection of the lives of Ameri- 
can citizens and the maintenance of jus- 
tice. 

The position of the United States was 
right. To have followed a course differ- 
ent than it did would have been a dis- 
service to our country and to the people 
of the world who believe in decency and 
justice. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

DoMINICAN REPORT—INTEGRITY OF UNITED 

STATES UPHELD 
(By William S. White) 
Hard to believe though at times this is, the 


plain truth does have a way of cutting at 
last through all the doctrinaire fogs thrown 
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out by lefties and peaceniks whose essential 
creed is that the United States is always 
wrong. 

A case in point is the American interven- 
tion last year in the Dominican Republic to 
prevent, first, a civil war blood bath and, 
second, a possible takeover by Castro 
communism, 

A distinguished and independent panel of 
private experts which cannot possibly be 
waved off as stooges of current American 
foreign policy has now returned a unanimous 
verdict supporting the integrity and the suc- 
cess of the American action. 

It will evoke no apologies from those un- 
appeasable Senators who saw in their Goy- 
ernment’s emergency measures only some 
nasty old Yankee interference with democ- 
racy” in Latin America. These Senators— 
the Fulbrights and their like—are long since 
eagerly off on yet other efforts to find some- 
thing wrong with this country’s efforts in 
other parts of the world. 

Still, the findings of the first absolutely 
qualified and absolutely impartial inquest 
into the Dominican affair will have some 
interest for history at any rate. 

The Center for Strategic Studies of 
Georgetown University asked five people of 
unimpeachable credentials to look into the 
intervention in their own way and to seek 
simply the facts. 

Chosen were Willard L. Beaulac, a former 
career Ambassador with long service in Latin 
America; Karl Cerny, chairman of the De- 
partment of Government at Georgetown; 
Jules Davids, a professor and once a valued 
associate of President Kennedy; Eleanor 
Lansing Dulles, a former State Department 
Official and a sister of the late Republican 
Secretary of State John Foster Dulles, and 
Joseph S. Farland, who has served as Am- 
bassador in both the Dominican Republic 
and Panama. 

Here are their conclusions—and all of their 
conclusions, unabridged: 

1. There was a serious threat to lives of 
foreign nationals from April 27 on. That 
threat justified the first stage landings on 
April 28 which had as their purpose the 
evacuation of Americans and other foreign- 
ers. 

“2. The situation became more and more 
chaotic and the number of persons seeking 
evacuation increased rapidly, requiring a sec- 
ond stage action, the landing of reinforcing 
troops on the 29th. At the request of the 
United States, two meetings of the Council 
of the Organization of American States 
(OAS) were convened on the same day. The 
Council adopted resolutions calling for a 
cease-fire, appealed for the establishment of 
an International Safety Zone (ISZ) and sent 
a five-man commission to the Dominican 
Republic. 

“3. A coup had been planned for a later 
date, but was precipitated by a series of un- 
foreseen events. Communists were linked 
with the earlier planning. Although sur- 
prised by the timing of the rebellion they 
quickly assumed a leading role in the dis- 
orders that broke out. Progress in the Com- 
munist effort to dominate the revolt became 
increasingly evident. The third stage of U.S. 
action which followed, involving additional 
troop landings, was predicated upon this sit- 
uation and upon the ISZ resolution of the 
OAS. Pursuant to this resolution, the United 
States military established an international 
neutral zone which separated the fighting 
forces and made possible the cessation of 
hostilities. 

4. There was no widespread popular re- 
bellion in the Dominican Republic. Disorder 
was almost exclusively confined to the city 
of Santo Domingo. 

“5, American troops had four objectives. 
These were (1) the protection of American 
and other foreign lives. (2) the halting of 
violence. (3) the prevention of a Communist 
seizure of power, and (4) the opening of an 
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option to the Dominican people to choose 
their leaders in a free election. All these 
objectives were attained. 

“6, The United States should have at- 
tempted to make earlier use of the machinery 
available to the OAS for collective action. 
Such efforts would haye reduced the pos- 
sibility of suspicion and misunderstanding 
of U.S. action. 

“7, The reasons for U.S. landings were in- 
eptly explained to the public. The failure 
to communicate effectively the rationale for 
its actions had damaging effects in the Unit- 
ed States and throughout Latin America.” 


DR. PATRICIA SMITH, OF SEATTLE, 
AND JOAN BLONIEN AND JEAN 
PLATZ, OF MILWAUKEE—DEDI- 
CATED WOMEN IN VIETNAM 


Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, re- 
cently, the senior Senator from the State 
of Wisconsin [Mr. Proxmire], spoke in 
the Senate of three dedicated American 
women who live and work in Kontum in 
the Montagnard country of Vietnam. 
He told of their heroism and of their un- 
tiring efforts to provide medical assist- 
ance to the people of this remote and 
unsophisticated region. The women are 
Dr. Patricia Smith, of Seattle, and Joan 
Blonien and Jean Platz, both nurses 
from Milwaukee. 

I wish to add my congratulations to 
these women. The work they are doing 
is among the most meaningful of any of 
our Nation’s activities in that stricken 
country. 

For the benefit of my colleagues in 
the Congress, I ask unanimous consent 
that a recent article on Dr. Smith, pub- 
lished in the National Catholic Reporter, 
be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Dr. Pat SMITH—“THE BLOOD Is GETTING ON 
THE DOCTOR” 
(By Mary Elayne Grady) 

SEaTTLE—Although Dr. Patricia Marie 
Smith is already being compared with Dr. 
Tom Dooley, she doesn’t seem to have no- 
ticed it. $ 

“I had never seen an amputation per- 
formed until I did one myself,“ she remarked 
with typical self-depreciation during a visit 
to Seattle. “My medical consultants are text- 
books.” 

The 39-year-old Seattle native came home 
for a five-week visit after having been in 
Vietnam since 1959, but news of her ex- 
ploits at her “shoestring” hospital in the 
Montagnard hill country near Kontum, had 
preceded her. Earlier this year, a C.B.S. doc- 
umentary featured her hospital. 

Her short visit to the U.S. was frankly 
promotional. Two Swiss women doctors re- 
lieved her at Kontum while she came in 
search of recruits for the 40-bed hospital’s 
staff and for funds. 

“We need an adequate staff,“ she told an 
interviewer. “Our nurses are working 12 
to 14 hours a day, seven days a week. They're 
beat. We need doctors; we need laboratory 
technicians.” 

The one thing the hospital doesn’t partic- 
ularly need is beds. 

“Our hospital was built as a 40-bed opera- 
tion, but it's expandable. Dr. Smith said. 
“We have averaged 150 patients during the 
past two months, 

“The Vietnamese don’t care much for beds, 
anyway, and often crawl out and sleep under 
them for fear of falling out.” 
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Since 1963, Dr. Smith said, more than 
10,000 persons have been registered for treat- 
ment, and many others were treated but not 
registered for one reason or other. 

The hospital grew out of a 300-patient 
leprosarium started by a French missionary 
nun, Sister Marie Louise. Mission Catho- 
lique, as it is known, expanded with a small 
dispensary under Dr. Smith, and finally the 
40-bed hospital in 1968. Funds for the hos- 
pital came from Misereor, the German 
Bishops’ relief organization, 

Funds now come from the Catholic Relief 
services and a number of other sources, 
mainly individuals. Supplies are donated 
by the Catholic Medical Mission board of 
New York, the World Medical Relief of De- 
troit, the Direct Relief foundation of Cali- 
fornia and the Joan Blonien club of Mil- 
waukee. 

The last club is named for one of the three 
American nurses—the others are Jean Platz 
also of Milwaukee, and Barbara Beard, of 
Memphis, Tenn.—who, with five Montagnard 
nuns and six Montagnard boys form the hos- 
pital’s staff. 

Only in recent months has the war in Viet- 
nam moved close to the Kontum hospital— 
“We hear guns booming,” Dr. Smith said. 
For the most part, the small hospital’s fight 
has been against the usual diseases of the 
medically underprivileged country. 

She told of taking a child, suffering from a 
bladder stone, from Kontum to another town 
where there was a New Zealand surgical team. 

“The surgeon assisted me and told me what 
to do while I performed the operation,” she 
said. “It turned out all right and I’ve been 
doing that kind ever since.” 

Dr. Smith was shown performing such an 
operation earlier this spring in the television 
documentary. She said the patient, a young 
boy, went home a few days later, in good 
shape. 
Dr. Smith has great praise for the Monta- 
gnards, whom she describes as “some of the 
finest people in the world.” 

“One time a boy, about 10, came into the 
hospital,” she related. “The little tyke had 
a scalp laceration and had hit a small artery, 
so the blood was really flowing. But what 
he said to Kis mother was ‘The blood is get- 
ting on the doctor. Can you wipe it off for 
her?’ ” 

In the seven years Dr. Smith has been in 
Vietnam, word of the medical center has 
spread and patients now go to it from more 
than 90 miles away. At one time, the staff 
made many village trips, but now most pa- 
tients are taken to the hospital unless there 
is an emergency. P 

Dr. Smith said, “The Montagnards finally 
are beginning to trust Americans and to see 
that medical treatment is a good thing. The 
vast majority, however, still are not getting 
medical care.“ 

“The Montagnards are some of the sickest 
people in the world. As an example, it is 
estimated that 75 per cent of their children 
die without growing up. The leprosy rate is 
one of the highest in the world, estimated 
at 7 to 10 per cent of the population. Forty 
per cent of the Montagnards have tubercu- 
losis, and chronic malaria weakens them to a 
point where they are susceptible to other 
diseases,” 

The Montagnard villagers have become pro- 
tective of the hospital personnel, Dr. Smith 
said. If they think Viet Cong are in the area, 
they carry the sick person out of his village 
to a point where there is less danger for the 
medical team. 

A Montagnard boy drives the h tal’s 
ambulance, which, said Dr. Smith, “is held 
together with tape right now. I have a 
Second World War jeep, but we haven't 
driven it in months. One nurse has a two- 
horsepower European car.” 

In Seattle, where Dr. Smith has a brother 
and sister, the family said her decision to 
go to Vietnam came as a surprise. “I didn’t 
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have the slightest idea,” her brother, Gerald, 
said. 

She enrolled in Seattle university, a Jesuit 
school, in 1948, with the intention of becom- 
ing a journalist, but shifted to pre-medical 
courses in her second year. When she started 
pre-medical courses, she wanted to take up 
psychiatry, but she changed her mind. 

“I thought I’d probably end up needing 
treatment myself,” she said. 

A Seattle university faculty member re- 
calls her as an excellent student who once 
wrote a term paper for his class entirely in 
verse, including footnotes. She was also 
active in the school’s hiking club. 

After Seattle, she went to the University 
of Washington School of Medicine, where she 
got her M.D. in 1955, then interned in Cin- 
cinnati and at the John L. Lewis hospital in 
McDowell, Ky., working with coal miners. 
During 1958, she worked with International 
Grail, a Catholic laywomen’s movement, at 
a Puerto Rican settlement in New York 
where she heard about Kontum and volun- 
teered to go. 


THE DEATH OF THE NEW YORK 
HERALD TRIBUNE, AN AMERICAN 
TRAGEDY 


Mr. GRUENING. Mr. President, as a 
former managing editor of the New York 
Tribune, in the days when it was so ably 
managed by its publisher and owner, 
Helen Rogers Reid—before it became the 
Herald Tribune, after its merger with 
James Gordon Bennett’s Herald—I am 
naturally deeply saddened over the de- 
mise of that great and historic newspa- 
per. During its century and a quarter’s 
existence, it has played an important role 
in American history, and has, through 
the years, been far more than a New 
8 00 daily, but indeed a national institu- 

on. 

As a former newspaperman—and once 
a newspaperman, always a newspaper- 
man—I am even more saddened by this 
further example of the tragic trend 
which has caused the steady disappear- 
ance of great metropolitan. newspapers, 
so that almost today, and within a fore- 
seeable time in the very near future, we 
may expect only lone newspapers, one 
in the morning and one in the evening, 
surviving in our major cities, thus con- 
stituting a virtual newspaper monopoly. 
The adverse aspect of monopoly is fur- 
ther aggravated by the fact that today 
most metropolitan newspapers also own 
radio and television stations, a situation 
which obviously is not desirable if the 
public is to receive the diversity of news 
and comment which is an essential con- 
comitant and ingredient of the demo- 
cratic process in our free society. 

With the disappearance of the New 
York Tribune, the great metropolitan 
city of Greater New York, with its popu- 
lation of perhaps 8 million people, is 
apparently to be limited to four, if not 
fewer, newspapers—the New York Times 
and the New York News in the morning 
and the New York Post and the prospec- 
tive amalgam of the Journal-American 
and World-Telegram in the afternoon. 
What a great change from the days 
when I was a New York newspaper edi- 
tor. At that time, New York City had 14 
newspapers, half morning and half eve- 
ning, not to count the Brooklyn Eagle, 
in itself a respectable daily. If you lost 
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your job on one newspaper, you walked 
across the street for another. And they 
were great newspapers, such as Charles 
Dana’s Sun, Pulitzer’s World, morning 
and evening, with that greatest of all- 
time editorial writers, Frank Cobb, to 
name only a few of the vanished lumi- 
naries. They recorded history and they 
also made history. They reported and 
appraised important events, formed pub- 
lic opinion, and helped formulate na- 
tional policy. 

It is obvious that the trend to con- 
solidation and elimination has been ac- 
celerated by the competition for the ad- 
vertiser’s dollar of radio and television. 
But that is not the real or the whole 
cause of this journalistic necrology. The 
reai cause lies in the stupidity of the 
personnel of some of the mechanical de- 
partments, with their excessive feather- 
bedding and their short-sighted and 
asinine refusal to face the realities that a 
newspaper losing money or barely break- 
ing even cannot afford to pay steadily 
increasing wages and to countenance 
featherbedding costs. For years the 
Typographical Union has pursued a 
wholly unsound practice, which is known 
in the newspaper world as “printing 
bogus.” That means that whenever an 
advertisement comes to a newspaper in 
plate form, a procedure desired by virtu- 
ally all national advertisers so that their 
advertisements may appear uniformly 
throughout the country, the union has 
compelled that advertisement to be set 
up in type, to be proofread, to be cor- 
rected, and then to be thrown away. 
The lack of concern of the employees of 
the mechanical departments toward the 
great public service aspects of a news- 
paper is at the bottom of this difficulty. 
They have never apparently sensed ef- 
fectively a feeling of responsibility for 
this essential contributor to and bulwark 
of our free society—a free press. They 
have blindly run up the costs, regardless 
of what the traffic would bear. They 
have caused the suspension of newspa- 
pers for weeks on end, and eventually 
killed them. They have deprived the 
public of one of the essential commodi- 
ties of a free society. They have caused 
this to happen again and again in New 
York and throughout our larger cities. 

And by their actions, they have 
brought about the loss of employment 
of countless newspaper feature and edi- 
torial writers, reporters, columnists, copy 
desk editors, rewrite men, and the others 
who, with love of their craft and dedica- 
tion to it, have tried to make journalism 
a profession. But others, who care noth- 
ing for all this, have finally dug the 
grave of newspaper after newspaper, in- 
cluding their own, for with it has been 
the termination of their own employ- 
ment. 

It is well known that a paper like the 
New York Times, an institution of 
unique and superlative merit and an es- 
sential necessity, operates on something 
approximating, or less than, 1 percent 
profit on its investment and operating 
costs. And yet these obvious facts have 
left the strikers in the mechanical de- 
partments completely indifferent and un- 
moved. 
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The final blow which caused the de- 
mise of the New York Tribune was when 
one of the various mechanical unions, 
which have been on strike for months, 
even refused to agree to a factfinding 
inquiry. 

Mr. John Hay Whitney, who has 
poured millions of dollars into that paper 
in the hope of keeping it alive, was forced 
reluctantly, after months of patient en- 
deavor and further heavy financial loss, 
to the inevitable conclusion. But his 
long, unselfish efforts in behalf of his 
associates in that newspaper enterprise 
and of others, as well as the public, 
19355 not go unnoticed or unappreci- 
ated. 

Radio and television are of tremendous 
value to our society, but they are not 
substitutes for the printed word, which 
obviously can be read and reread, 
clipped, filed, and retained for perma- 
nence. The newspaper story or item does 
not have the fleeting quality of a radio 
broadcast or a television show. 

Our society needs all of these methods 
of communication, but as of now, the 
heyday of the newspaper and its great, 
constructive role in the development of 
our America, is drawing to an end. The 
American people are the losers thereby. 


REV. HIRO HIGUCHI, BUILDER OF 
CHURCHES AND MEN 


Mr. INOUYE. Mr. President, the 
Reverend Hiro Higuchi, minister of the 
Manoa Valley Church in Honolulu, is a 
builder of churches and men. Asa chap- 
lain with the 442d Infantry Regimental 
Combat Team in World War II, he was 
awarded the Legion of Merit and the 
Italian Cross of Military Valor. 

In those perilous days he was a com- 
fort and an inspiration to men at war. 
Today, at 59, he continues to give aid 
and comfort to his people and to inspire 
them to greater efforts in the community. 

Reporter Toni Withington recently de- 
scribed his activities in an article pub- 
lished in the Honolulu Star-Bulletin. 

I ask unanimous consent that the arti- 
cle be printed in full in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

ACTS AS FOREMAN ON MANOA VALLEY PROJECT: 
Tus MINISTER Burns His Own CHURCHES 
(By Toni Withington) 

Activity swarmed around the construction 


“Building a church?” a passerby asked one 
carpenter sawing planks. 

“Sure.” 

1 N Sunday? What does your minister 
say?“ 

That's him up there,” the carpenter said 
pointing to a man bracing himself against 
diagonal beams high above the ground. 

Clad in a hard hat, shorts and a carpen- 
ter's apron the Reverend Hire Higuchi 
whacked nails into crossbeams. 

Higuchi has been whacking nails and mix- 
ing mortar for many years. The Manoa Val- 
ley Church, now under construction, will be 
the third church he has built and his fifth 
major construction project, 

DO-IT-YOURSELF PHILOSOPHY 


Higuchi is a minister with a do-it-yourself 
philosophy. 
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The construction boom is only the second 
wind for the Hilo-born minister who became 
an almost legendary chaplain of the 442nd 
regiment during World War II. 

“This is what I like,” said the 59-year-old 
Higuchi, laying aside his hammer. 

“I’m not a good preacher, but I like to or- 
ganize and build.” 

Almost all who know Higuchi would dis- 
agree with his evaluation of his speaking 
ability, but none could doubt his ability to 
get everyone out to build. 

The Reverend James P. Merseberg, who 
took over the pastorate of Pearl City Com- 
munity Church after Higuchi, agrees. 

“There is no one who was in Pearl City 
when the church was built who doesn't re- 
member the energy he put into building the 
church,“ he said. 

EVERYONE GOT INTO THE ACT 

“Businessmen, veterans, school kids, they 
were all involved.“ 

Besides the Pearl City Church, which was 
completed in 1959, Higuchi also spearheaded 
the construction of the Waipahu United 
Church of Christ in 1950. 

Between those jobs he sparked the com- 
munity of Waimea, Kauai, into building its 
own regulation sized community swimming 
pool. Later he helped the Lions Clubs build 
the visitors’ pavilion at Waimano Home. 

Like his other churches the Manoa Valley 
Church is being built by volunteer help— 
church members, veterans of the 442nd, the 
local Lions Club, Sunday School parents and 
community volunteers. 

“One man just walked on the site and 
asked if he could help,” Higuchi said, “I 
didn’t say anything; just handed him a 
hammer.” 

The new church will boast a dramatically 
designed chapel which will seat 250. Behind 
and beside it will be a fully equipped gym- 
masium, social hall, 26 classrooms, offices, 
kitchen and basketball courts. 

Work on the project was begun last Octo- 
ber. Higuchi hopes it will be partially usable 
by next January. 

“We will just keep building until we run 
out of money,” he said. 


BULK OF THE WORK BY VOLUNTEERS 


Most of the work is being done by the vol- 
unteers, although professionals are working 
on masonry, electricity and plumbing. 

Much of the materials for the buildings 
were donated, and all the heavy machinery 
was lent by construction companies, 

Saturday and Sunday when most volun- 
teers show up the construction area is crawl- 
ing with men, each with a specific job. 
Around the buildings women clean up the 
debris and prepare the ground for landscap- 
ing. 

On the porch of an adjoining old wooden 
frame building, other women keep a hearty 
buffet table going all day. 

During the week Higuchi finishes office 
work, takes care of visitations and prepares 
the Sunday service during the morning. In 
the afternoon, he dons his work clothes and 
keeps building. 

“No, I’ve never studied construction work. 
My only background in building was watch- 
ing the soldiers in the Army,” he said. 

“They were t. They could as- 
semble anything just by finding a part here 
and a part there.” 

SERVICES IN RENTED CHAPEL 

On Sunday the church members meet for 
services in a small chapel up the valley that 
they have rented for years from Kawalahao 
Church. 

“We hold services early on Sunday then 
right after that everyone comes out here to 
work,” Higuchi said. 

Although the architect estimated the 
buildings should cost a total of $350,000, Hi- 
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guchi says the volunteers will build it for 
$200,000, 


That's all the money we have,” he added. 

The 120 members of the church have been 
talking about building a church for more 
than 10 years. 

Higuchi admits that he had construction 
in mind when he went to the church in 1964. 

“Every man has his own work,” he said. 
“I like to build, Just because I’m a minister 
doesn't mean I shouldn't build. 

“When a church gets big—the services are 
crowded and the Sunday Schools filled—I get 
the feeling I don’t have anything to do.“ 


SHRUGS OFF RECENT CRITICISM 


Higuchi shrugs aside recent criticism from 
Mainland seminaries that churches should 
spend less time building their own structures 
and more energy trying to reach the com- 
munity. 

“The church should be the community 
center,” he said. “It should be used for wor- 
ship, recreation, meetings and education. 

“We can do many things with a building 
we can’t do now. When we are done every 
family in the valley can use it for one or 
a dozen activities. 

“That's why all these community groups 
are helping us. They have been waiting for 
a long time for a community center in this 
area.” 

Higuchi hopes some day to use the build- 
ings for a nursery and kindergarten, adult 
education classes, vocation testing and train- 
ing and dozens of recreational activities. 

The church was organized in 1917 as a 
mission of Central Union Church. In 1951 
the church, which is affillated with the 
United Church of Christ, broke its official 
ties with the parent church. 

Besides Pearl City and Waipahu churches, 
Higuchi helped organize the Ewa Community 
Church. He was also pastor of Waimea 
(Kauai) Christian Church. 

He has been active in prison work serv- 
ing as director of education and religion at 
Oahu Prison. A vocal member of the State 
Board of Paroles and Pardons, he resigned in 
a dramatic move during a heated controversy 
between the warden and director of social 
services in 1960. 

Higuchi was the only member of the Gov- 
ernor’s prison site advisory committee who 
voted to keep the prison on Oahu rather than 
moving it to Maui. 

His active and continued interest in vet- 
eran and reserve affairs continue to win him 
honors from these organizations, 


WAS DECORATED IN ITALY 


While on duty with the 442nd in Italy, 
Higuchi was awarded the Legion of Merit 
and the Italian Cross of Military Valor. 

He is chairman of the disabled American 
Veterans’ Keehi Lagoon memorial project. 

As a colonel in the Army reserve he has 
served as a chaplain here and in Asia. Dur- 
ing a tour of duty in Thailand in 1963 he 
began projects to help an orphanage in Korat 
and a school in a nearby village. 

“Veterans have helped with every church. 
It makes me feel good that they remember 
me from the war days,” he said. 

Higuchi and his wife, Hisako, live on Halawa 
Drive. They have two children, Peter, 29, and 
Mrs. Royce S. (Jane) Fukunaga, 23. 

Three years ago he was named Father of 
the Year in Religion. 

Higuchi things the Manoa church will be 
the last he builds. 

“Next year I will be 60 years old. I won't 
be able to climb ladders to high places then,” 
he said. 

“T really want to try to get the community 
to come to use our church. After we are 
finished building, I want to work on build- 
ing up the membership.” 

Men of the 442nd don't believe this is 
Higuchi’s last church. 
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“Every year I promise them I won’t build 
any more churches. Every one is the last.” 


PRESERVING PARKS AND HISTORIC 
SITES 


Mr. YARBOROUGH: Mr. President, 
our Federal-aid highway program has 
given America the greatest highway sys- 
tem in the world. Americans can travel 
by car and bus with great ease and 
speed. And with the coming completion 
of the Interstate System it will be easier 
and more comfortable still. Anyone who 
has traveled over these great steel and 
concrete ribbons can only marvel at the 
engineering skill of those who designed 
and built them. They are wonders of 
efficiency. Tens of thousands of cars can 
travel effortlessly at many different 
speeds, all along the same smooth road. 

At the same time that we are creat- 
ing a great engineering masterpiece, we 
should also be aware of a great problem 
with which we are confronted. High- 
ways take land, and in a country with a 
rapidly growing population, land be- 
comes an increasingly scarce and pre- 
cious resource. This is especially true 
of land which, once spoiled, can never be 
replaced, such as land which contains 
parks and historic sites. In some cases, 
it must be admitted, there may be no 
feasible alternative to the use of such 
land for a highway, and if we have de- 
cided we must have the highway, then 
we must reluctantly include as part of 
our decision the use of such land for the 
highway, although we should make a 
maximum effort to minimize the damage. 

In many cases, however, there are 
feasible alternatives to the use of park 
land, and historic site land. In those 
cases I do not see why the alternative 
should not be used and the park or his- 
toric site be spared. 

That is why I introduced an amend- 
ment to the Federal Highway Act which 
would create a national policy to preserve 
Federal, State, and local government 
parklands and historie sites, and the 
beauty and historic value of such lands 
and sites. The amendment authorizes 
the Secretary of Commerce to cooperate 
with the States in developing highway 
plans and programs which carry out this 
policy. After July 1, 1968, the Secretary 
would not approve any Federal aid high- 
way programs which require the use of 
such. parklands and historic sites unless 
there is no feasible alternative, and the 
program includes all possible planning to 
minimize any resulting harm to the park 
or site. 

The amendment has been adopted by 
the Senate in S. 3155, the Federal High- 
way Amendments of 1966, and now goes 
to a Senate-House conference. 

TI have already inserted into the RECORD 
considerable supporting evidence for this 
amendment, beginning on page 17631 of 
the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp of July 29, 
1966. I now ask unanimous consent to 
insert and print in the Recorp at this 
point another article on this subject, a 
very informative article from the July- 
August 1966 issue of Audubon magazine, 
by Mr. William F. Wing, under the title 
“The Concrete Juggernaut.” 
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There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


THE CONCRETE JuGGERNAUT—MUstT TREAS- 
URED OPEN SPACE BE CRUSHED IN Irs 
PATH? 


(By William G. Wing) 


(The Author, William G. Wing, veteran 
correspondent of the New York Herald 
Tribune, is a specialist on conservation and 
natural resource subjects.) 

The scene from the bus was like a classic 
battle painting—Napoleon’s legions on the 
height at Jena. It was midwinter., In the 
heavy morning mist, knots of men dotted the 
long white slope, clustered around giant 
machines like artillery, men serving field 
pieces. 

The machines were hammering at the rock 
under the snow, rhythmic puffs of steam 
rising into the mist. Around the foot of the 
slope, trucks and derricks and the heavy 
equipment of a mechanized force rumbled. 

Framed by the heavy mist and the fog on 
the bus window, the scene had a sweep and 
power which is in no way conveyed by the 
fact the men were road builders, working on 
Route 80, a new expressway in New Jersey. 

They were cutting and blasting through 
the crown of the Hudson Palisades, basaltic 
trap rock which is a textbook example of 
natural resistance. The rock had resisted 
weathering, glaciers and every other natural 
force for 100 million years. Now it was be- 
ing sliced like a Holland cheese so a wedge 
100 feet deep could be removed to let the ex- 
pressway through. 

Highway builders changed that ancient 
crag more In a few months than the forces 
of nature had since the Jurassic period. En- 
gineers had reached this ability to alter the 
face of the land in just a few generations, 
their skills sharpened by the public works 
of peace and the tactical needs of global 
warfare. 

Today, the road builders represent ir- 
resistible power. They accomplish feats that 
once belonged to mythology alone—moving 
mountains, shifting rivers, leaping chasms. 
They stand ready, it seems, to lattice the 
face of the earth with concrete. 

Theirs is an awesome force. It is the force 
that must be reckoned with, increasingly, by 
those concerned with preserving natural re- 
sources in America. 

Conservationists have long battled with 

lumber merchants ravaging forests, indus- 
tries befouling rivers, land speculators dedi- 
cated to the quick buck, and, more recently, 
big federal agencies such as the U.S. Army 
Corps of Engineers and the Bureau of Recla- 
mation. These have been almost traditional 
foes. Road builders haven't been in the same 
league. 
Though the biggest jump in highway con- 
struction mileage did occur from 1904 to 
1921, road building was rarely a gargantuan 
force until the superhighway era. Despite 
the network of early roads, the impact on the 
countryside was gradual. The roads were 
narrow, and many were unpaved. There was 
a lot of open land. If a good fishing stream 
was blocked or a grove of hickory trees was 
slashed by the road builders, you could go a 
little farther and find another stream and, 
maybe, other hickories. Compared to the 
great reclamation and dam-building projects 
of the '30’s, road building was a minor land- 
scape changer. 

Now the balance is altered. As space be- 
comes scarcer, highways become wider. Any 
fishing stream or hickory grove knocked out 
now may be the last in 20 counties. The 
roads themselves are no longer modest; they 
are dominating. They no longer meekly fol- 
low the topography, because engineers can 
put them anywhere—over, under, around and 
. Roads rival all other engineering 
projects. 
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Federal aid to the states for highways is 
now approximately $4 billion a year. In com- 
parison, the U.S. Army Corps of Engineers 
gets about $1.2 billion for public works and 
the U.S. Bureau of Reclamation about a third 
of a billion. 

Furthermore, the highway force is aggres- 
sive. No other activity so constantly threat- 
ens and intrudes into nature sanctuaries as 
does highway planning. And no force is 
harder to reckon with. 

Sheer magnitude is the chief reason. The 
mountain of dollars spent on vehicles and 
roads each year is approaching 100 billion. 
If money makes the mare go, this mare must 
go fast. Too many incomes, too many re- 
turns, are at stake to brook much opposition. 
Since America discovered the automobile, 
nothing has been too good for the family car 
and truck. Roads are going wherever Amer- 
icans want to go. State highway departments 
have become all-powerful and nearly immune 
to public pressure. 

Who can make the routes swerve to avoid 
valuable open space? 

American highway builders are now a little 
past the middle of an advanced course called 
the National System of Interstate and De- 
fense Highways. When the program started, 
President Dwight D. Eisenhower described it 
as the biggest public works project in his- 
tory. The claim hasn’t been challenged. 
Beside the Interstate ‘highway program, the 
other massive engineering works of man- 
kind—the Pyramids, Great Wall of China, 
Suez and Panama canals, Noah’s Ark and 
even the Tower of Babel—are small-scale 
operations. 

The facts about American road building 
are much too vast to be absorbed easily. 
Road building is the biggest business in 
America, It is the biggest tax-supported 
domestic program. One of: every seven 
Americans has a job connected with high- 
way transportation. One of every six busi- 
nesses is connected with highway transpor- 
tation. The operations of seven of the ten 
biggest corporations in the world (three au- 
tomobile manufacturers and four oil com- 
panies) are based on highway transporta- 
tion. 

The Federal Bureau of Public Roads esti- 
mates highway users spent $96 million last 
year to own and operate vehicles. About 12 
per cent of this total went into highways. 
This 12 per cent is an amount almost 800 
times greater than the price we paid France 
for one-quarter of the United States, the 
Louisiana Purchase slice from Montana to 
the Gulf of Mexico. 

One would imagine from seeing the Gen- 
eral Motors Corp. Futurama at the New York 
World’s Fair that the spending and con- 
struction limits aren’t even in sight. One 
diorama, you may remember, showed a cara- 
van of machines of the future moving 
through a jungle in a nonstop clearing-and- 
paving operation. The machine in front 
knocks out trees and vegetation with laser 
beams; the machine at the end excretes the 
ribbon of concrete. 

What word comes to mind? Juggernaut? 
Unlike the irresistible monster of Hindu lore, 
however, the modern Juggernaut leaves a 
permanent trail. Highway supervisors say 
a modern highway has a life expectancy of 
only 25 years, but it hardly seems arguable 
that, as a change in the landscape, high- 
Ways are permanent. Once laid, paved roads 
tend to stay laid. 

General Motors did not have a diorama 
showing an error-correcting caravan, the 
front machine gobbling up concrete, middle 
machines plowing and fertilizing, and a rear 
machine spewing a trail of violets. In the 
matter of permanence, look at history. Con- 
sidering the fact that traffic still moves along 
parts of the Appian Way, the Roman engi- 
neers who selected the route 2,285 years ago 
can be said to have made a fairly permanent 
decision. 
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In the United States there are about 3.6 
million miles of roads, which figures out to 
a mile of road for every square mile in the 
country. The peculiar significance of the 
Interstate system, however, lies not in its 
mileage but in the impact of its immense 
rights-of-way. The interstate system will add 
only one per cent to the country’s total 
highway mileage—41,000 miles by 1972. 
However, its effect on the landscape will be 
much greater than that would seem to in- 
dictate, for two reasons: 

(1) Three-fourths of the Interstate routes 
will be through new territory, and (2) the 
Interstate expressway rights-of-way tend to 
be about ten times wider than the old high- 
way rights-of-way, which were about 33 feet 
wide. 

Before the Interstate program began in 
1956, the amount of land in rights-of-way 
was estimated by some economists at 15 mil- 
lion acres, which is about the size of West 
Virginia. Going by the assumption that In- 
terstate rights-of-way average about 30 acres 
a mile, they speculated that the program 
might add another million acres to the total. 
The Bureau of Public Roads doesn’t keep fig- 
ures on the acreage of the system, or, if it 
does, it doesn’t give them out readily— 
presumably because they lead to what the 
bureau considers grossly exaggerated charges 
about land gobbling. 

Ironically, there is a magnetism that draws 
these wide swaths of expressways toward 
places where they are not wanted. The mag- 
netism attracting highways to watercourses, 
which are easily damaged, is that stream beds 
furnish the easiest routes through rugged 
country. The magnetism of parkland or 
state forestland is that it is open, “unde- 
veloped” and already in public hands. 

“The problem up to this point has been 
this philosophy,” George B. Hartzog, Jr., di- 
rector of the National Park Service, said at 
the 1965 White House Conference on Nat- 
ural Beauty, “that if it is a park, it is free, 
and, certainly, if it is a park, it is open. 
So it is easy. 

“Somehow, they [the highway planners] 
seem to be able to find a blue pencil that hits 
the green spot.” 

Some prime examples: 

Route 17, New York’s Quickway, is being 
reconstructed for 18 miles along America’s 
most famous trout stream, the Beaverkill and 
Willowemoc Creek in the Catskill Mountains, 

This is the stream where dryfly fishing is 
believed to have originated in the United 
States. The fight to prevent construction in 
the creek valley failed, but it produced 
changes in design to lessen the effects on the 
stream. The fight also produced a classic 
quote. 

A delegation from New York went to Wash- 
ington to plead that federal money, which is 
financing 90 per cent of the cost of the proj- 
ect, should not be used to harm the Beaver- 
kill, a national resource. To this a federal 
official replied: 

“What makes you believe a river is more 
important than a concrete highway?” 

Interstate Route 40 is scheduled to cut 
through Overton Park in Memphis, Tenn. 
Overton, according to a national conserva- 
tion official who went out to have a look, is a 
“jewel” among city parks. 

Oklahoma Route 9 is planned for reloca- 
tion through the Oliver Wildlife Refuge of 
the University of Oklahoma at Norman. 

City officials at Key West, Fla., are pushing 
for a second highway to the mainland which 
would slice through Everglades National 
Park. 

California Route 89 may be extended along 
the western shore of Lake Tahoe, requiring 
deep cuts in the mountains along the most 
picturesque side of the lake. 

The Alabama Highway Department is still 
pushing to route Interstate 65 through 
Wheeler National Wildlife Refuge in north- 
ern Alabama. This refuge on one of the 
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Tennessee Valley Authority lakes has been 
highly successful in attracting wildfowl. The 
proposed route would bisect feeding and 
resting areas used by as many as 50,000 geese 
and double that number of ducks. 

Since 90 per cent of the cost will be paid 
from federal funds, an appeal was made to 
the U.S. Bureau of Public Roads to 
an alternate route, a few miles away, which 
was suggested by the U.S. Fish and Wildlife 
Service. Rex M. Whitton, federal highway 
administrator, commented in a letter to a 
congressional group: 

“Here again the issue is wildlife versus 
people * * * The conservation groups have 
opposed any crossing of the area and have 
suggested that we adopt an indirect routing 
which would increase costs by several mil- 
lions of dollars and travel distance by several 
miles“ * * I cannot believe that the wel- 
fare of wildlife should be given a priority 
over that of our citizenry, nor the national 
defense effort in the area involved.“ i 

These are but a handful of the conflicts 
constantly occurring between those who 
route highways and those who try to pre- 
serve open space. The citations do not even 
include the cause célèbre of modern con- 
flicts, the fight to keep the new U.S. 101 
freeway out of California’s Prairie Creek 
Redwoods State Park. 

This battle appears to have ended in vic- 
tory for conservationists—an unprecedented 
reversal of a decision by California’s power- 
ful State Highway Commission. The free- 
way, at the moment, anyway, is not to enter 
the coastal park but bypass it on a route 
proposed by conservationists. 

California has other conflicts, however. 
Among states with auto troubles, California 
is the archetype. It spends far more on 
highways than any other state (well over 
a billion dollars a year), and it contains a 
combination that guarantees conflicting 
forces and values—spectacular scenery, a 
rising population and a desperate need for 
roads. 


The state also boasts a popular reaction 
against road-building methods called “the 
freeway. revolt.” If the state needs roads, 
you may ask, how can opposition be any- 
thing but obstruction—or “reactionary op- 
position” as indefatigable road and bridge 
builder Robert Moses recently termed it 
when talking about his adversaries in a New 
York City situation. A distinction is needed, 
and it will also explain the viewpoint of this 
article: 

No reasonable person is against a transpor- 
tation system any more than he is against 
bread and milk. Highways are vital. But 
at a time when the value of natural re- 
sources is increasing, because of scarcity, the 
question of where highways are to be put 
is just as vital as provision for the highways 
themselves, ; 

Let us make it clear, then, that the effect 
of expressways on the land and on the nat- 
ural world is not incidental and temporary 
but extensive and long-lasting. 

The effects of highways on streams can be 
catastrophic, These have been well cata- 
logued: 

Highways come to stream beds because of 
easy grades and, sometimes, because the 
streams furnish gravel. A meandering 
stream creates expense, however, because of 
the cost of bridges to jump the loops. 
Usually it is cheaper to dig a new, short, 
straight course for the stream and lay the 
highway beside it. The meander is expend- 
able—but, alas, the meander may furnish 
not only charm but the habitat of game 
fish as well. Eliminating the bends can turn 
a trout stream into a chute. 

In Placer County, California, for instance, 
the Division of Highways relocated the fish- 
able South Fork of the Yuba River to make 
way for Route 40. Out of two and one- 
quarter miles of river, 5,045 feet—almost a 
mile—was eliminated. The Department of 
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Fish and Game tried to save as many fish 
as it could, recommending “stipulations” to 
the contractor, but as an official of the de- 
partment wrote later: 

“This did not work out in practice, mainly 
because the contractor’s interpretation of 
reasonable precautions’ to protect the 
stream was far different from the depart- 
ment's. Despite all that the local game 
warden and fisheries personnel could do, 
the trout population in the project area and 
as far downstream as Lake Spaulding was 
destroyed.” 

A survey of 24 Montana streams showed 
78.4 miles of stream had been lost to high- 
way and railroad construction. The na- 
tional loss from straightening meanders must 
be in the thousands of miles. 

A notable campaign against this practice 
has been waged by U.S. Sen. LEE METCALF of 
Montana. As part of his “SOS: Save Our 
Streams” campaign, he published numerous 
incidents of destruction in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL Recorp. Hearings before the Spe- 
cial Subcommittee on Public Roads, of which 
he issa member, developed further testimony 
on stream loss. 

Because state fish and game departments 
keep careful records of some fishing streams, 
it was possible for witnesses to cite precise 
before-and-after data for rivers in North 
Carolina, Michigan, Oklahoma and Califor- 
nia. The effect of stream straightening, silt, 
and loss of vegetation and spawning grounds 
on game fish was drastic. In firing squad 
terminology, it was the coup de grace. 

The effects of highways on land areas are 
less well documented, but some are obvious: 

One effect is caused by the divisiveness of 
a modern highway, which can split an area 
as effectively as a wall. One factor in the 
Prairie Creek Redwoods State Park case, for 
instance, was the need to preserve the unity 
of a complete biotic system. Prairie Creek is 
the only publicly owned parcel of coast red- 
wood forest that can be considered an eco- 
logical unit. All of the watershed is within 
the park, which includes, as well, ocean 
beach, bluffs, creek bottom and upland for- 
est. The sophisticated interworkings of this 
system have evolved over millenia and can be 
studied and enjoyed for millenia more. A 
freeway down the middle or along the beach, 
it was feared, would destroy the integrity of 
a natural masterpiece, 

Highways alter drainage systems, with con- 
sequent changes in vegetation and habitat. 

Erosion is a serious danger during con- 
struction in rugged country. Dr. William A. 
Niering, director of the Connecticut Arbore- 
tum, at New London, has spoken of the dan- 
ger to a unique ecological system at Mt. 
Graham, near Tucson, Ariz., caused by ero- 
sion resulting from road building. To con- 
trol erosion of hillsides in California’s Golden 
Gate area, engineers sometimes use elaborate 
terracing. The end result is spectacular but 
a long way from the original. 

Among other effects of highways is the 
slaughter of wildlife by cars when roads cut 
migration routes of big game in the West or 
deer trails in the East. In Michigan, to cite 
just one example, a record 6,052 whitetailed 
deer perished on highways in 1965; the dam- 
age to vehicles was estimated at $1.2 million. 
Many of these deer-car collisions occurred on 
superhighways. 

Loss of nesting areas, introduction of ex- 
otic plants to roadsides, damage from road- 
side spraying, and, psychologically, distress 
from a road’s being too obtrusive in a quiet 
countryside—these are additional results of 
highway building. 

The effects of highways on ecology—out- 
side of stream d to have re- 
markably little documentation. The scien- 
tific community is slow in supplying data for 
an intelligent understanding of the subject. 

Just how this lack of hard facts hampers 
efforts to preserve valuable land is indicated 
in another paragraph of the letter from Fed- 
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eral Highway Commissioner Whitton quoted 
earlier in connection with the Wheeler refuge 
case. Mr. Whitton issued the challenge this 
way: 

“Actually, we are unaware of just how this 
highway is considered to be detrimental to 
the continued operation of the refuge. We 
have conscientiously sought for cases where 
a highway through such areas has damaged 
the area’s usefulness and have found none. 
There are no ‘before and after’ examples 
known to us or to the Bureau of Sport Fish- 
erles and Wildlife. Contrarily, many ex- 
amples are in existence which show other- 
wise. Other than the reduction of the area 
by the amount needed for the highway we 
find no effect to this area.” 

Let us pray the “before and after” exam- 
ples Mr. Whitton was unable to find are 
somewhere being assembled. Meanwhile, it 
hardly requires scientific proof to make the 
point that highways have far-reaching effects 
on the natural world. = 

Highways also have a pervasive influence 
on national life. Hardly a corner remains 
unaffected. A mark of the times is the great 
upwelling of cries from so many different 
parts of society that since the effects of high- 
ways are universal, monumental and ever- 
lasting, their planning requires a wider out- 
look than the traffic engineer’s. 

“The major highway is increasingly re- 
garded as a tyrant, unresponsive to public 
values, disdainful of the people it purports 
to serve.” 

So states a provocative little booklet called 
A COMPREHENSIVE HIGHWAY ROUTE SELECTION 
MerHop, prepared under the direction of 
Philadelphia landscape architect Dr. Ian 
McHarg, of the University of Pennsylvania. 
It continues: 

“The cause can be simply identified. It 
lies in the inadequacy of the criteria for route 
selection . . The objective of an improved 
method should be to incorporate social val- 
ues, resource values, aesthetic values in ad- 
dition to the normal criteria of physiographic, 
traffic and engineering considerations. In 
short, the method should reveal the highway 
alignment having the maximum social ben- 
efit and the minimum social cost.” 

Some steps have been taken. After prod- 
ding by Sen. Mercar, Rep. JoRN D. DING- 
ELL of Michigan, and others, the Bureau of 
Public Roads issued a policy directive to the 
states in 1964 requiring consultation between 
highway departments and state wildlife 
agencies on federally financed projects. 

In testimony before Sen. Mercatr’s sub- 
committee, a professional observer said the 
directive had accomplished some good. But 
the witness. Richard H. Stroud of the Sport 
Fishing Institute, added: 

“The few beneficial incidents, where sig- 
nificant realignment of highway routes or 
other modifications beneficial to fish and 
wildlife resource needs have occurred, have 
resulted more from the effects of intense 
pressure exerted on highway departments by 
an aroused local citizenry than from any na- 
tional consideration of injury to the affected 
resources.” 

A third major factor, in addition to the 
effects on the natural world and the effects 
on our national life, that characterizes high- 
way development comes from what might be 
called the Great American Assumption: 
That wherever you want to go, there you 
should be carried in an automobile. 

This assumption holds that if the public 
is to enjoy its great scenic wonders, it must 
be able to enjoy them from an automobile 
seat. This means roads in wild areas—a 
practice which could destroy the resource 
the park is trying to exhibit. Extreme cuts 
and fills—and erosion—attendant on new 
roads in Great Smoky Mountains National 
Park is evidence of the danger. 

The pressure has also led to a split among 
the planners of public recreation into what 
might be called the Car and No Car schools. 
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One school holds that the car and highway 
are only means of getting to the recreation 
area; the other holds that the trip is the 
recreation. 

This, in turn, has led to an evolution in 
highway philosophy of great import great 
import” meaning billions of dollars in future 
spending. 

It now is an axiom in Washington that 
“driving is the nation’s most popular form 
of outdoor recreation.” A great deal of fed- 
eral planning is being influenced by this be- 
lief, it appears. This needs challenging. 

As a consequence, the President’s Recrea- 
tion Advisory Council—not a highway board 
but a recreation council—asked the Com- 
merce Department to make a study for a 
national system of scenic roads and park- 
ways. The study should soon be published 
and available for public discussion. 

The study envisions a very big program 
which might include both federal aid state 
parkways and national park drives, such as 
the Washington Country and Cumberland 
parkways. Speculation is that planners are 
thinking of a 10- to 20-year program which 
might cost from $4 billion to $8 billion. 

The study is said to be an intelligent one, 
advancing the concepts of the parkway and 
the scenic corridor. It also is said to be con- 
cerned with the protection of environmental 
features. Three out of every four miles of 
suggested parkways and scenic routes would 
be over existing rights-of-way. 

The point to reiterate, however, is that 
this is a recreation, not a transportation, 
program. None of the old transportation 
arguments about necessity and not blocking 
progress have validity here. The only ar- 
gument is how best to spend up to $8 bil- 
lion on outdoor recreation—on roads in the 
open spaces, or on open space itself? A 
million dollars buys less than a mile of auto 
parkway, but it buys a great deal of foot 
trail. 


Obviously this is a critical. time to ask 
questions about highways. 

The Interstate construction program will 
end, as of now, in 1972, along with the High- 
way Trust Fund which provides the Feder- 
al share—$42 billion as of now. Temporary 
taxes are now going into the fund are sched- 
uled to die also, but no one seems to believe 
they will. The odds are, then, that there 
will be tremendous, multi-billion-dollar pres- 
sure to continue a giant highway construc- 
tion program. 

Where will the roads go? What ground 
will they cover? 

The Bureau of Public Roads is now engaged 
in what it calls the most comprehensive 
transportation study in history. The result 
will undoubtedly guide future policy. Thus 
today is the time to decide the direction of 
future highway building. 

“Therefore, we must make sure,” President 
Johnson told Congress, “that the massive re- 
sources we now devote to roads also serve to 
improve and broaden the quality of Ameri- 
can life.” 

Exactly! And we must make certain that 
nature is an essential component of the qual- 
ity of American life. 


EAST-WEST CENTER 


Mr. FONG. Mr. President, the Hono- 
lulu Star-Bulletin & Advertiser of last 
Sunday, August 14, contains an excellent 
objective summary of the activities, ac- 
complishments, and future goals of the 
East-West Center for Cultural and 
Technical Interchange Between East 
and West, located in Hawaii. 

Entitled “East-West Center—A Rest- 
less Quest,” the article cites progress of 
the Center in fostering understanding, 
friendship, and good will among the 
Pacific Basin communities through 
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knowledge, cooperation, and sharing of 
work and social experiences. 

Also cited are the growing support of 
Asian and Pacific countries and univer- 
sities of their nationals who participate 
in Center programs; the growing support 
of private foundations and organizations 
for East-West Center activities as work- 
ing partners toward better Asian-Pacific 
relations; and the steadfast support of 
civic groups such as the Friends of the 
East-West Center, who “adopt” Center 
participants from abroad to extend a 
family-type welcome to them. 

As one of the original cosponsors of 
the Center, which was created by Con- 
gress in 1960, I take pride in the real 
and substantial progress of the East- 
West Center. In a very literal sense, 
the modest annual investment of the 
American taxpayers in this institution is 
an investment in future peace. 

Three times during the past 25 years 
our Nation has been involved in wars 
in this vast area of the globe—wars 
started not by us but by misguided ag- 
gressors who sought to achieve their na- 
tional goals by means of brute force. 
Each time, America, at great cost in 
blood and treasure, acted to repel the 
forces of aggression. 

More than one-half of the world’s peo- 
ple live in that tremendous expanse of 
the globe including Asia and the Pacific. 
Their future affects our future. Their 
destiny affects our destiny. Their prog- 
ress affects our progress. 

We can no more ignore the press of 
events in Asia and the Pacific area than 
we can ignore the press of events in 
Europe. Our enlightened self-interest 
and our yearning for peace demand that 
we help shape attitudes and events in 
Asia and the Pacific so that we and the 
millions of people in that area can move 
ahead in concord and amity toward a 
better life for all. 

What the East-West Center seeks to 
do is to stimulate the achievement of a 
better life for the peoples of Asia and the 
Pacific and for Americans through self- 
help, technical assistance, knowledge, 
mutual efforts toward mutual problems, 
and greater understanding. In- that 
sense, the Center is an instrument of 


Because the Congress created the Cen- 
ter and because Congress is vitally con- 
cerned about the tide of events in Asia 
and the Pacific, I ask unanimous consent 
that the entire article be printed in the 
Recorp at this point. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

EAST-WEST CENTER—A RESTLESS QUEST 

“The winds of hope are blowing fresh and 
strong off the Pacific and they are blowing 
throughout free Asia. We are partners in 
stirring that excitement.” 

Anyone who doubts these words, recently 
addressed to Australia’s Prime Minister Har- 
old Holt by President Johnson, ought to visit 
the East-West Center. 

Brisk is the word for the winds sweeping 
that unique community of scholars and 
students where, as Governor Burns once put 
it, “Uncle Sam talks with Confucius and 
Buddha, and all come away enriched.” 

The Center’s accomplishments in six short 
years are not only honored as part of 
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Hawaiian history; they also add up to a sig- 
nificant success story in mankind’s long and 
too often futile effort to head off human 
conflict before it begins. 

In the just-concluded fiscal year—the 
Center's first under the chancellorship of 
Howard Palfrey Jones—indices of growth 
have been especially impressive. 

The East-West Center, under Jones, re- 
mains faithful to its goals: 

To improve communication among the 
great civilizations of East and West. 

To facilitate the search and exchange of 
knowledge needed to solve problems on both 
sides of the Pacific, 

To heighten understanding among Asians, 
Americans, and Pacific peoples. 


To substitute intellect for emotion, 
knowledge for ignorance, reason for 
prejudice. 


To deal rationally with differences, seek- 
ing better solutions to mankind’s conflicts 
than half-truth, hatred and war. 

TOWARD TWO QUALITIES 

Like his predecessors, Chancellor Jones’ 
stress is on the two qualities that make the 
Center unique. One is interchange. Asians, 
Americans, Pacific peoples meet, live, play, 
and work together, in association with a 
university of uncommon strength in Asian- 
American studies, and in a community that 
has elevated human understanding to an 
art. 
The second is equality—not only in the 
treatment accorded scholars and students, 
regardless of their religion or race—but in 
the respect paid to the heritage of every 
country, in the value place on the insights 
and outlooks of each, and on the true syn- 
thesis,” as University President Thomas 
Hamilton has said, “of the intellectual and 
cultural traditions of the East and West.” 

On Manoa Valley’s East-West Avenue, in 
short, the traffic in ideas continues to move 
along a two-way street. Asians, Americans, 
Pacific peoples are learning that while fa- 
miliarity does not necessarily breed affection, 
neither does it always breed contempt. Men 
and women of 29 lands are discovering their 
common humanity, their mutual interde- 
pendence, and their collective ability to solve 
problems in peace. 

Held down by Viet Nam war expenditures 
to an annual budget of $5.8 million—about 
the cost of two F-105 Thunderchief Fighter 
Bombers, and the figure at which the Bureau 
of Budget has pegged the Center for the past 
several years—the Chancellor has sought to 
capture the interest of educators all over the 
world, to work out cost-sharing agreements 
with other institutions, and to win support 
from foundations involved in East-West af- 
fairs. 

OTHERS. HELP 

The Center's efforts have been successful. 
The Asia Foundation, the Asia Society, the 
National Institute of Mental Health, the As- 
sociation for Asian Studies, the Agricultural 
Development Council are but a few of the 
organizations which have turned to the Cen- 
ter as a partner in new programs. 

Aware of the Center’s unique mid-Pacific 
position—with the University of Hawali, it 
is closer to Asia than any other major Amer- 
ican educational institution—they have 
made the Center an important site for Pan- 
Pacific conferences and seminars, 

Increasingly, Asian nations and universi- 
ties are contributing to the cost of sending, 
educating, and maintaining their nationals 
at the Center. Innovative, and, in many 
cases, experimental, the Center’s imaginative 
programs comprise the cutting edge of the 
United States’ new initiative in international 
education. 

While headlines have blazed away on 
death, destruction, and escalation in Asia, 
the Center's “engineers” have been quietly 
building a bridge that, given time, can join 
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Asians and Americans together in pursuit 
of their aspirations, and help end their mu- 
tual ignorance and isolation. 

Every citizen with a son or daughter in 
school or in the services, every sufferer from 
Ho Chi Minh headaches, China Policy jitters, 
and Viet Nam blues, should take heart from 
the Center’s progress in the just-completed 
fiscal year. 

TO 29 COUNTRIES 


Overall 4,142 Asians, Americans, and Pa- 
cific peoples—to say nothing of 65,000 visi- 
tors—have participated in Center programs 
since that October day in 1960 when Congress 
decided “to set up in Hawaii a Center for 
Cultural and Technical Interchange Between 
East and West.“ 

Last year, their numbers were augmented 
by another 837, including 625 graduate stu- 
dents in the Institute for Student Inter- 
change, 173 technical trainees in the Insti- 
tute for Technical Interchange, 39 senior spe- 
clalists in the Institute of Advanced Proj- 
ects—the largest body of scholars and stu- 
dents in the Center's annals. 

Almost 20,000 tourists, additionally and 
importantly, took time from their pursuit of 
pleasure to include the Center among Hono- 
lulu’s sights. In the words of one, “Had 
there been an East-West Center 30 years ago, 
maybe there would not have been a Pearl 
Harbor.” 

The Center's reach stretches today to 29 
countries. In South Asia: India, Ceylon, 
Pakistan, Afghanistan, Nepal. In Southeast 
Asia: the Philippines, Indonesia, Malaysia, 
Singapore, Thailand, Burma, Cambodia, 
Laos, Vietnam. In East Asia: Korea, Okin- 
awa, the Republic of China, Hong Kong, Ja- 
pan. In Oceania: Australia, New Zealand, 
Fiji, Tonga, American Samoa, Western Samoa, 
Tahiti, Trust Territory, New Guinea. And, 
of course the United States. 

The mind boggles at the thought of find- 
ing, selecting, dispatching, and greeting—to 
say nothing of educating—so many young 
men and women from such distant lands. 
Only yesterday, Nepal was as shut-off as Ti- 
bet. Today, there are three Nepalese at the 
East-West Center, with another three sched- 
uled to arrive in September, and one more for 
next spring’s semester. Afghanistan—four 
students already here, and another scheduled 
for September. 

Other aspects of this international ingath- 
ering that strike the eye and mind are the 
combinations: Malaysian and Indonesian 
students work side by side. Pakistanis mourn 
Shastri’s death with Indians. Foes at home, 
here they are brothers. And new faces have 
been added to the human wealth of the Pa- 
cific, represented at the Center: Cook Island- 
ers, New Guineans, Yapese, Tongans, and 
Tahitians. 

Somehow, the Center has reversed the 
shrinking value of the dollar. With no more 
money than it had before, the Center will 
house, feed, and educate 752 graduate stu- 
dents this September—an increase of 171 
over the previous year. 

“Hawaii's special character,” said Chan 
cellor Jones, “continues to contribute im- 
measurably to the success of our programs. 
In the words of one Vietnamese. 

“The visit to the State of Hawail consti- 
tuted the last step of our trip, and I must 
say, one of the most profitable steps. The 
program was very well organized, which per- 
mitted us to meet the men responsible for 
local government and the leaders of civic 
groups, and at the same time to visit on-the- 
spot agricultural and industrial installations. 

“Public participation in government— 
either directly or by means of civic groups— 
is more impressive here than elsewhere be- 
cause of the fact that the population of 
Hawaii is of a more cosmopolitan composi- 
tion than in any other state. 

“Among the nine members of the Maul 
County Council, seven are descendents of 
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different national groups. Similiarly, the 
Hawaiian Homes program, whose goal is to 
rehabilitate the Hawaiian race by helping 
them to return to the ancestral lands, and 
the Adult Education Program, which offers 
a basic education to the people are services 
worthy of the highest praise!“ 
THE COMMUNITY’S PART 

The Center’s pace has also been quickened 
in other areas, including community affairs. 

“Friends of the East-West Center,” re- 
cently honored by the Lane Bryant Annual 
Awards Committee as one of America's out- 
standing volunteer service organizations, has 
this year inaugurated a Host Family pro- 
gram. 

“Newly-arrived grantees are met at airport 
or dock, and ‘adopted’ by 200 Hawaiian 
families as part of an enduring foster-family 
relationship throughout their stay. The 
‘Friends’ will be beneficiaries of the Pacific 
premiere of Michener's forthcoming film, 
‘Hawaii.’ ” 

In addition to encouraging program in- 
novation, Chancellor Jones has worked to- 
ward tighter integration of the Center's 
three institutes, closer relationship with the 
University of Hawaii, and broader associa- 
tion with other educational institutions, 
Asian and American. 

Despite a year of accomplishment, the 
mood of the Chancellor, and of the Center, 
is one of restless quest. Every visitor from 
Asia and the mainland is asked the same 
questions: “How can the Center better serve 
the needs of our peoples? How can the 
Pacific world find freedom, prosperity, and 
peace?” 

A LONG FUTURE 

Plans are afoot to tap the greatest human 
resource of all, the grantees themselves. 
Sample interviews with over a hundred stu- 
dents last spring produced a harvest of op- 
portunities for improvement of present ac- 
tivities, and enabled the Center’s staff to 
glimpse its faults and successes from student 
perspectives. 

Above all, the Chancellor is gnawed by 
the eternal challenges the Center confronts— 
challenges to its own most cherished as- 
sumptions, not excepting the value of inter- 
change itself. 

“We're too new,” he says, “to know the 
answers in cross-cultural communication. 1 
doubt whether in my own lifetime or even 
in the lifetime of our youngest student, the 
full significance of what the Center is at- 
tempting will be revealed. 

“All I know is that there’s something very 
satisfying in the search, and something very 
healthy in our acknowledgment that the 
answers are elusive. 

“As long as the Center is in ferment, re- 
sisting self-satisfaction, and eternally prob- 
ing the mysteries of the human mind as 
molded by so many cultures, there is hope 
that in the end, man may understand him- 
self. 

“Maybe malamalama—the light of knowl- 
edge—can save the world. Perhaps it can’t. 
Either way, I still take heart when I think 
of what one student said when she left the 
Center: 

It has been said that life is a series of 
relationships. If this is so, then I shall al- 
ways remember the warmth of friendship 
between East-West Center people. After all, 
when I am old, I may not remember very 
much Chinese, but I will never forget my 
roommate from Nepal. 

The light of book learning may fade, 
but the warmth of human loye grows with 
the years. And so I leave the East-West 
Center with a special thought. When Goethe 
died, he cried, ““Light, light, more light!” 
But a Spanish philosopher has suggested 
that it is not “Light, light, more light.” 
Rather, it is “Warmth, warmth, more 
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warmth!” For we perish not from the dark- 
ness but from the frost.“ 


SEVENTY-FIFTH ANNIVERSARY OF 
SZABADSAG HUNGARIAN DAILY 


Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, 75 
years ago this year, a rebellious young 
man from Hungary, newly arrived in 
Cleveland, decided to risk all—including 
$600 in borrowed capital—in a tenuous 
newspaper venture. 

He aimed it at the thoughts and 
dreams of the half dozen or so Hun- 
garian-American communities springing 
up along Lake Erie’s industrial southern 
shore. 

He told his readers that liberty is not 
something to be taken for granted but 
must be fought for as in a battle and 
preserved as a sacred trust. 

Hungarian-Americans soon were sub- 
scribing in increasing numbers to the 
publication and, in their hearts and ac- 
tions, honoring the democratic ideals it 
professed. 

Today, 75 years and millions of copies 
later, this leading foreign language news- 
paper is the largest independent Hun- 
garian language daily in the world. Its 
circulation embraces readers in nearly 
half the free nations and virtually every 
first- and second-generation Hungarian 
family living in northeast Ohio. 

It has rallied Americans of Hungarian 
descent to the cause of freedom and jus- 
tice in two World Wars and worked dili- 
gently to implant the ideals of its adopted 
land in all countries torn by totalitarian 
rule. Most important, it has served to 
make the Hungarian immigrant part of 
the sturdy fabric of American life. 

The name of the rebellious young edi- 
tor was Tihamer Kohanyi. His legacy: 
Cleveland’s own Szabadsag Hungarian 


Daily. 
THE GROWING YEARS 


Hungarian-language paper debuts in 
Cleveland as weekly on November 12, 
1891. Its name Szabadsag stands for 
“Liberty.” Its home: two small rooms at 
1036 Woodland Avenue. 

Readership expanding, Szabadsag be- 
comes daily in 1900, moves to 702 Huron 
Road. Big growth impetus is Hungarian 
immigration to United States which is in 
process of tripling. 

Led by Editor Kohanyi, paper spear- 
heads effort to build statue of Hungarian 
War of Independence hero, Louis Kos- 
suth, in Cleveland. Unveiled in 1902, 
statue is still familiar University Circle 
landmark. 

Szabadsag sponsors erection of George 
Washington monument in Budapest, 
Hungary, in 1906. It remains the only 
such memorial to a prominent American 
figure behind the Iron Curtain. 

Its influence now national, Szabadsag 
is instrumental in the founding in 1906 
of the first representative national Hun- 
garian organization in this country, the 
American Hungarian Federation. 

Szabadsag’s voice of freedom is banned 
in Hungary in 1907 owing to a series of 
anti-Hapsburg articles published by the 
paper. 

President Taft is main speaker at 
Cleveland banquet honoring Szabadsag 
on its 20th birthday in 1911. 
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With Hungary an unwilling Axis ally, 
World War I becomes divisive force 
among Hungarian-Americans. Szabad- 
sag editorializes: 

The time of theorizing is past. The Hun- 
garians of America know their duty and, as 
part of the American Nation, they stand by 
their country. 


Szabadsag protests over the Treaty of 
Trianon, which dismembers postwar 
Hungary, reverberate far beyond U.S. 
borders. So strong and insistent is the 
plea for justice that Congress quotes its 
articles in these years. 

The 1920’s and Szabadsag reaches 
peak circulation worldwide. 

A young reporter joins the paper in 
1933, moves up to the editor’s desk in 
1939 and relocates Szabadsag offices at 
1736 East 22d Street. Said Zoltan 
Gambos: 

They said it was a dying affair and that 
6 language dailies were on the way 
out. 


In 1941, Franklin Delano Roosevelt 
sends this White House greeting: 

My hearty congratulations on the comple- 
tion of a half century of publication. I trust 
through long years to come your paper will 
exemplify the principles of true Amer- 
icanism, 


World War II. Szabadsag, denounc- 
ing the “isms” sweeping Europe, becomes 
one of the area’s best war bonds sales- 
men, accounting for millions of dollars 
worth of purchases by V-J Day. 

In postwar years, the paper’s emphasis 
shifts to newer generation Hungarian 
readers. Szabadsag prints understand- 
able translations of the Constitution, 
Declaration of Independence, and other 
historical American documents, and in- 
stitutes an English language supplement 
for young people. 

SZABADSAG TODAY 


Still strong, still publishing on a daily 
basis, Szabadsag today is read regularly 
by more than 25,000 readers, most still 
concentrated along the southern rim of 
Lake Erie, a few as remote as Freneh 
Foreign Legion outposts in north Africa. 

News is culled from all points on the 
globe—Szabadsag has regular corre- 
spondents in London, Paris, Rome, 
Vienna, Buenos Aires, and Sydney, 
Australia—and edited and printed by 
some 40 full-time employees, many with 
over a quarter century of Szabadsag 
service. 

Editorially, Szabadsag still caters to 
the Hungarian reader’s special interest 
in Hungarian happenings the world 
over. But contents now principally 
stress general interest news. 

Szabadsag is one of a family of 
Hungarian language papers published in 
Cleveland by the Liberty Publishing 
Co. The entire group numbers eight 
publications, including the New York 
Hungarian daily, Nepszava—The Peo- 
ple’s Voice—second only to Szabadsag as 
leader in the field. 

The offices and publishing plant are 
still at the 1736 East 22d Street location. 

I salute the Szabadsag in this year 
when it is celebrating its 75th anni- 
versary. 
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My commendations go to Zoltan 
Gombos, present publisher and editor, 
for the devoted services he has rendered 
for his readers and especially for his 
helpful influence in serving the cause of 
the United States. He is a distinguished 
citizen of Cleveland. 

My best wishes go to him and to the 
Szabadsag for its continued success. 


SUBCOMMITTEE ON INTERGOVERN- 
MENTAL RELATIONS MOVES INTO 
NEW HEARING PHASE 


Mr. MUSKIE. Mr. President, the 
Subcommittee on Intergovernmental Re- 
lations, which I chair, was established in 
1962, and specifically authorized ‘‘to 
examine, investigate, and make a com- 
plete study of intergovernmental rela- 
tionships” between the Federal Govern- 
ment and the States and municipalities. 
It was also instructed to evaluate studies 
and recommendations of the Advisory 
Commission on Intergovernmental Rela- 
tions, a bipartisan group of representa- 
tives from all three levels of government 
and from the public. A very large share 
of the work produced by both the sub- 
committee and the Advisory Commission 
has been directed to identifying prob- 
lems, and recommending solutions, with 
respect to the administration of public 
programs at the city level, at the metro- 
politan level, at the State level, and at 
the Federal level. 

Today the subcommittee began the 
first of a series of comprehensive hear- 
ings directed to the three basic problems 
in contemporary Federal-State-local re- 
lations: manpower, management, and 
money. Our initial hearings deal with 
the manpower crisis—the shortage of 
good technical and professional person- 
nel, the inadequacy of personnel admin- 
istration and training, unreasonably low 
salaries of State and local administra- 
tors, and the lack of effective merit sys- 
tems among many State and local gov- 
ernments. 

The focal point of these hearings is the 
proposed Intergovernmental Personnel 
Act (S. 3408), which I recently intro- 
duced and which has 12 cosponsors. We 
have started with the manpower crisis 
because we feel that public de- 
velopment programs—however dynamic 
and funded—are only as effective as the 
people who administer them. While 
many are experiencing growing concern 
over inadequate program administration 
in our cities and in our rural areas, few 
have recognized that the need for com- 
petent manpower is undercutting the 
promise of Great Society programs. 

This issue will be explored in depth 
during the remainder of this year, and 
in the coming session. Further, it is ex- 
pected that these proceedings will assist 
the administration in its effort to develop 
legislation on this vital subject. 

Shortly, the subcommittee will begin 
hearings on the management problem in 
coordinating Federal, State, and local 
programs for maximum benefit to the 
people who need them most. Prepara- 
tions for these hearings, which will in- 
clude the States, the cities, and our rural 
areas, have been going on for some time. 
The subcommittee has completed an ex- 
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tensive survey of the views and attitudes 
of hundreds of Federal, State, and local 
officials on dozens of questions which di- 
rectly involve the success or failure of 
public development and services. In this 
area, the Advisory Commission has pro- 
vided a basic library of reports and stud- 
ies to augment the subcommittee effort, 
and has prepared proposed legislation 
and administrative recommendations for 
cities, counties, and States to adopt in 
improving their planning and manage- 
ment capability. 

On the basis of these efforts, I recently 
introduced a bill (S. 3509) to establish 
a special unit in the Executive Office of 
the President to coordinate Federal pro- 
grams, and develop a closer liaison be- 
tween the President and State and local 
leaders in the planning and implement- 
ing of their public development pro- 
grams. Called the National Intergov- 
ernmental Affairs Council, it would have 
a “working secretariat,” it would act as a 
policy arm of the President to straighten 
out Federal conflicts, and it would de- 
velop a better understanding of State 
and local economic and social problems 
at the executive level. Hearings on the 
management issue will be centered 
around this legislation, but will explore 
many other suggestions for putting the 
Federal house in. order, and improving 
intergovernmental relations. 

On the matter of money, at the sub- 
committee’s request, the Advisory Com- 
mission has already begun an exhaustive 
study of taxes, charges, and intergovern- 
mental aid, and of methods which can 
provide more effective financing of pub- 
lic programs by our cities, our States, 
and at the Federal level. The recom- 
mendations of the commission, together 
with recommendations of a number of 
experts and organizations involved in 
analyzing intergovernmental fiscal prob- 
lems, will also receive a full hearing by 
the subcommittee next year. The sub- 
committee recently issued a report en- 
titled “Federal Expenditures to States 
and Regions,” which analyzed the eco- 
nomic impact of total Federal ‘spending 
on the States and their localities. We 
found, as we long suspected, that the 
richer States enjoy a proportionately 
higher advantage under Federal expend- 
itures in general, and defense-related ex- 
penditures in particular. The issues 
highlighted in this report will also be 
included in the consideration of the 
State and local money problem. 

The goal of the Subcommittee on In- 
tergovernmental Relations is to ferret 
out the obstructions to a “creative fed- 
eralism and to provide the methods and 
machinery for modernizing public ad- 
ministration at all levels, and for com- 
bining resources to meet priorities. 

Mr. President, in the course of our con- 
sideration of S. 3408 this morning, the 
Honorable John W. Macy, Jr., Chairman 
of the Civil Service Commission, provided 
us with a sober assessment of the man- 
power problems facing State and local 
governments. We welcome his coopera- 
tion on behalf of the administration in 
the days ahead. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that Mr. Macy’s remarks and my 
opening statement be printed in the REC- 
orp at this point. 
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There being no objection, the state- 
ments were ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 


STATEMENT OF JOHN W. Macy, JR., CHAIRMAN 
OF THE CIVIL SERVICE COMMISSION, BEFORE 
THE SUBCOMMITTEE ON INTERGOVERNMENTAL 
RELATIONS OF THE COMMITTEE ON GOVERN- 
MENT OPERATIONS OF THE U.S. SENATE, ON 
S. 3408, “INTERGOVERNMENTAL PERSONNEL 
Act or 1966,” AucusT 16, 1966 


Mr. Chairman and Members of the Com- 
mittee: I am pleased to be here this morning 
in connection with your consideration of S. 
3408. I am particularly pleased because this 
gives me an opportunity to thank you per- 
sonally, Mr. Chairman, the members of the 
Committee, and the staff for the fine public 
service you have performed in defining and 
highlighting a critical need of our times, and 
in charting a course of action to meet it. 

‘Through your careful studies over the past 
three and one-half years and your incisive 
analyses, you have clearly established the 
need for more effective cooperation—massive 
cooperation if you will—among all three 
levels of Government. You have clearly 
demonstrated that it will take more than the 
usual kind of grant-in-aid programs and 
more than a piecemeal approach to overcome 
the problems of today and meet the chal- 
lenges of the future. You have clearly shown 
that an immediate need is to assist our hard- 
pressed colleagues at the State and the local 
level in a positive and comprehensive way. 
Perhaps most important, you have been the 
prime movers in stimulating others to do 
something about meeting these needs. 

S. 3408 is a logical extension of your ef- 
forts. It is based on the recognition that a 
program is only as good as the people who 
administer it at whatever governmental levels 
it is carried out. Unfortunately, as you have 
pointed out so well, intergovernmental co- 
operation in the field of personnel adminis- 
tration has lagged behind all other types of 
intergovernmental relations. Through great- 
er cooperation the Federal Government could 
assist State and local governments in their 
efforts to improve their own personnel ad- 
ministration. But barriers, both psychologi- 
cal and statutory, have obstructed such co- 
operation. 

There has been a long history of rivalry 
between jurisdictions and a deep-seated fear 
of encroachment by the Federal Government. 
The statutory barriers have blocked joint 
use of training facilities, personnel exchanges, 
and other services necessary for top quality 
administration. 

We heartily endorse the broad-scale ap- 
proach recommended in S. 3408. It is gen- 
erally in line with the objectives set by the 
President in his speech delivered May 11, 1966, 
at the Woodrow Wilson School of Public and 
International Affairs at Princeton University. 
We support appropriate measures for extend- 
ing and improving personnel administration 
on the basis of merit at the State and local 
level. We cannot ignore the great need for 
both in-service and out-service training of 
State and local personnel, as well as for pre- 
service training of people who intend to make 
careers in the public service. 

The President has expressed his intent to 
make recommendations next year for training 
for State and local public service through 
support for individuals, universities, and 
State and local governments. We are now 
analyzing your proposal as part of develop- 
ing the Presidential program for introduction 
in the next session of Congress. Conse- 
quently, a full-fledged, formal Administra- 
tion position of each provision of S. 3408 
would be premature at this time. It suf- 
fices to say that your proposals will certainly 
carry great weight in our current planning, 
The work you have already done is of tre- 
mendous help to us. Many of your ideas may 
be embodied in the program the President 
will endorse, : 
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The dimensions of this subject are stag- 
gering. State and local governments employ 
well over four million persons, not counting 
the public schools and universities, in a vast 
array of occupations. Under a myriad of 
statutes and grant programs the Federal Gov- 
ernment is already spending sums roughly 
estimated at $150,000,000, again not count- 
ing the even greater amounts going to the 
education of public school teachers. Many 
of these existing programs deal with narrow, 
specialized purposes that have been imple- 
mented with little or no central coordination. 
It is clear that much study and consultation 
will be necessary to bring some order into 
and fill in the gaps in the development of 
quality manpower for the pressing needs of 
our public services. 

We are well along in our initial staff study 
of the various possibilities for the Presiden- 
tial program. We hope soon to be consulting 
with your committee and with other knowl- 
edgeable and concerned people in govern- 
ment, the academic world, and elsewhere to 
obtain the advice and assistance we need to 
develop a sound and effective program. 

Further, the President has already an- 
nounced that he will submit legislation that 
would provide a broad uniform authority for 
Federal agencies to arrange temporary inter- 
changes of personnel with State and local 
public jurisdictions when such exchanges 
would be of mutual benefit to the agencies 
concerned, We have made substantial prog- 
ress in developing such a proposal. 

The interchange idea is not new, and its 
value has already been demonstrated in pre- 
viously established programs in industry, in- 
stitutions of higher learning, and the Gov- 
ernment, There are many areas of parallel 
functions which require the application of 
similar skills. The temporary assignment of 
high quality personnel to related organiza- 
tions brings to bear needed skills on mutual 
problems and also broadens the perspective 
of professional and technical personnel. 

Thank you for affording me the privilege of 
discussing this important matter with you. 


THE MANPOWER Crisis: A THREAT TO THE 
Great SOCIETY 
(Opening statement of Senator EDMUND S. 

Musk, chairman, Subcommittee on In- 

tergovernmental Relations, for the hear- 

ings on S. 3408, the proposed Intergovern- 

mental Personnel Act of 1966 August 16-18, 

1966) 

This bill, S. 3408—the Intergovernmental 
Personnel Act of 1966—is concerned with the 
crisis in recruiting and retaining qualified 
personnel that is now confronting State and 
local governments: Manpower is one of the 
most critical dimensions of contemporary in- 
tergovernmental relations, but it has yet to 
become a focal point of creative federalism. 
The President briefly touched on it in his 
May 11th address at Princeton University, 
when he endorsed a national program to as- 
sist “State and local governments seeking to 
develop more effective career servives for 
their employees”. A Presidential task force 
is now considering ways of implementing this 
goal. By focusing on one approach to achiev- 
ing this objective, these proceedings will 
complement the efforts of this task force. 

The bill that is before us grew out of an 
increasing awareness on the part of the Sub- 
committee on Intergovernmental Relations— 

That good management practices alone will 
not solve the administrative problems of the 
Great Society programs; 

That additional Federal financial assist- 
ance alone will not surmount the challenge 
to State and local governments of improving 
the quality of life in the ghettos, in blighted 
rural communities, and in ugly urban areas; 

That greater flexibility and uniformity in 
the administration of grant programs alone 
will not lessen the tension between and 
among Federal officials, governors, mayors, 
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civic groups, and citizens who expect effective 
and humane governmental action; and 

That a greater decentralization of decision- 
making alone will not reduce the pressures 
on Washington. 

In its survey “The Federal System as Seen 
By Federal Aid Officials,” the subcommittee 
found that manpower was one of the weakest 
links in the chain of cooperative federalism. 
The 109 middle-management administrators 
of Federal grants participating in this study 
indicated a basic awareness that the success 
of their programs depended in large measure 
on the talents of their State and local ad- 
ministrative counterparts. With the increase 
in the number and scope of the Federal aids, 
they recognized that implementation of 
joint-action programs has become a major 
responsibility of State and local govern- 
ments, and they conceded that the rapid ex- 
pansion of this administrative partnership 
necessitates a re-examination of intergov- 
ernmental personnel relationships. 

In general, these Federal aid administra- 
tors were skeptical of, indeed largely hostile 
to, existing State and local personnel prac- 
tices. A substantial majority expresed con- 
cern over low salaries, the inadequacy of 
in-service training programs, and the lack 
of across-the-board merit systems. More 
than three-quarters considered the inability 
to transfer retirement benefits and the loss 
of seniority rights as significant deterrents 
to job mobility. And, in a rare display of 
innovative enthusiasm, a majority agreed 
that the operation of their programs would 
benefit with the establishment of a federally- 
supported in-service training program. 

The responses of these Federal executives 
were largely conditioned by their desire to 
extend their own standards of specialized 
competence to their administrative counter- 
parts at the other levels, and to thwart any 
injection of partisan politics into their func- 
tional relationships. These concerns under- 
score the accuracy of Professor Charles 
Adrian’s assessment that, in our cooperative 
Federal system, conflict does not stem from 
the relations between the levels of govern- 
ment as such, but in two other ways. First, 
“friction results whenever the administrative 
personnel of a particular level for a particu- 
lar function is not fully professionalized.” 
Second, there is friction between the bu- 
reaucracy and the legislature, and this rises 
out of the “differences in values, interest, 
constituencies of the two decision-making 
groups.“ In effect, the Federal middle-man- 
agement aid Officials participating in the 
Subcommittee’s survey were seeking in their 
own way to reduce tension in both areas. 

As a follow-up to these survey findings, 
I instructed the Subcommittee staff to de- 
termine the dimensions of this manpower 
crisis and what steps might be taken to al- 
leviate it. Our research revealed that the 
roots of the crisis stemmed from the para- 
mount fact that States and localities—not 
Washington—have shouldered most of the 
burden of meeting the mounting public de- 
mand for more and better governmental 
services—during the past two decades. This 
dramatic performance can be chronicled in 
terms of money and in terms of manpower. 

First, the facts of fiscal federalism reveal 
that there has been a shift in the balance 
of governmental finances over the past two 
decades: 

Of total revenues raised by all levels of 
government in 1946, State and local govern- 
ments accounted for only 23 percent; by 
1965, their share was 43 percent. 

Of total governmental expenditures in 
1946, State and local governments accounted 
for only 15 percent; in 1964, this had in- 
creased to 42 percent. 

State and local governments accounted for 
only 5 percent of the total public debt in 
1946; today their share has increased to 
23 percent. 
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State and local governments, then, have 
been and are under great pressure to in- 
crease outlays for public services, and this 
will continue for the foreseeable future. 
They have made extraordinary efforts in the 
past two decades to meet their rising needs— 
to the extent that last year, their expendi- 
tures constituted 68 percent of all spending 
for civil government. And five years from 
now, their expenditures are expected to reach 
the $120 billion mark—or $10 billion more 
than the projected Federal budget for all 
purposes, including defense and foreign pol- 
icy commitments. 

Second, developments in the manpower 
area have paralleled those relating to money. 
State and local employment has now reached 
the 8-million mark, an increase of 130 per- 
cent over the 1946 figure. Analysis of the 
evolving employment pattern for State and 
local governments reveals some striking 
shifts from that of a generation ago. From 
1954 to 1964, special districts, school districts, 
townships, and States—and in that order— 
enjoyed higher employment rates than the 
4.3 average annual increase that character- 
ized overall State and local hiring during 
this decade, In terms of functional cate- 
gories, State and local employment in police 
protection increased by 30 percent from 1957 
to 1964, and in public health and. hospitals 
by 41 percent. The number of full-time 
public employees in education soared by 
60 percent, and those in public welfare by 
62 percent. Finally, of the total manpower 
involved with civil governmental functions, 
the State and local sector now accounts for 
over 80 percent. In short, State and local 
public service has experienced a remarkable 
transformation during the past two decades, 
in terms of size, hiring units, occupational 
composition, and added responsibilities. 

The reasons for this massive growth are 
known to most of us. The population boom, 
the demand for expanded services generated 
by it, the physical and social problems stem- 
ming from urbanization and suburbaniza- 
tion, and the unwillingness of an increasing 
number of American citizens to settle for 
the level and quality of services provided a 
generation ago—these are the most obvious 
causes of this employment explosion. But 
others should be noted. The rejuvenation of 
the States and of the smaller, non-metro- 
politan local governments figures in this de- 
velopment. The disproportionate growth in 
the size of these age groups requiring ex- 
tensive public services—the young and the 
old—is another factor that must be con- 
sidered. And the stimulating effect of ex- 
panded Federal grant-in-aid programs and 
activity cannot be ignored. 

Most of this largely unheralded revolution 
in State and local employment, then, is ex- 
Plained in terms of dynamic demographic 
and social developments that have affected 
all levels. But, as I have noted, Federal ac- 
tion, directly or indirectly, has also been a 
contributing factor. So we have reached the 
point now where States employ more than 
2 million workers with a monthly payroll of 
$850 million, and where local governments 
employ nearly 6 million workers with a 
monthly payroll of $2.5 billion. We have also 
reached the point where we can take little 
comfort in these figures. 

The foregoing clearly demolishes the myth 
that the States and localities are withering 
under the glare of a Federal sun. But it does 
not clearly indicate that manpower is one of 
the most critical intergovernmental issues 
confronting us. The galloping growth rates, 
after all, tend to conceal the many trouble- 
some topics that combine to create a crisis 
situation. 

Recent reports, however, indicate that 
there already exists a shortage of well-trained 
and highly-qualified personnel, especially in 
the administrative, professional, and tech- 
nical categories—at all levels. Many well- 
trained and well-qualified employees of State 
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and local government were hired during the 
Depression years and are now approaching 
retirement. More than one-third of all mu- 
nicipal executives, for example, fall in this 
category and are slated for retirement in this 
decade. 

When the long-range implications of 
prospective State and local manpower needs 
are considered, this gap yawns even wider. 
As the President pointed out in his Prince- 
ton University speech: “By 1970, our State 
governments must grow by more than 600,000 
to keep pace with the times. Employment 
for State and local government will exceed 
10 million persons. Each year over the next 
decade, our Nation will need 200,000 new 
public school teachers to keep up with the 
growing population.” 

Other chilling statistics can also be cited. 
Witness these facts: 

Approximately half the Nation's municipal 
health directors will be eligtble for retire- 
ment within the next ten years; 

Two hundred vacancies for traffic engineers 
will occur annually in the years ahead, but 
only approximately 50 new graduates will be 
available each year in this specialized field; 

Two vacancies will exist for every graduate 
of a university course in city or regional 
planning; and 

By 1980, local governments alone will have 
to recruit approximately 300,000 additional 
administrative and professional employees 
to maintain their current program objectives. 

These forecasts of manpower shortages have 
implications extending far beyond the indi- 
vidual programs, communities, and States 
that are affected. They indicate that we can- 
not be sanguine about that 8 million em- 
ployment figure. They reveal that State and 
local governments generally—and not just a 
few of these jurisdictions—are having seri- 
ous difficulty in attracting and holding pro- 
fessional, managerial, and technical person- 
nel. Finally, they promise that these juris- 
dictions will face even greater difficulties in 
the years ahead. 

These estimates of State and local person- 
nel shortages, then, clearly indicate that 
manpower is as critical to improved inter- 
governmental relations and to “creative fed- 
eralism“ as any other single issue. At the 
Federal level, the personnel problem has re- 
ceived almost continuous attention since 
President Kennedy's appointment of the 
Randall Commission in 1961. At the State 
and local levels, however, it is only beginning 
to be recognized as a topic worthy of national 
concern. 

The findings of the Subcommittee on In- 
tergovernmental Relations indicate that we 
must mount a broad-gauged attack on the 
many forces that face us on the manpower 
front. Piecemeal resistance no longer will 
suffice. The threat is just that critical. 

I believe the measure before us constitutes 
@ realistic response to many of the critical 
challenges that confront us in this vital. 
area. I also believe that it constitutes a 
national program that will implement the 
President’s goal, enunciated in his Princeton 
address. 

The main purpose of this legislation is to 
encourage State and local governments to 
improve the quality of their own public serv- 
ice. It does this by focusing on three prime 
problems in the manpower area: merit re- 
quirements, personnel management, and in- 
service training programs. How does the 
proposed legislation attack these problems, 
and what are some of the questions raised 
by its strategy? 

Title I authorizes the President to extend 
to additional programs the requirement that 
State and local people administering such 
programs be employed under a merit system 
which would meet certain basic Federal 
standards. There is nothing new or revo- 
lutionary in this title. Such requirements 
have been in effect since 1939, when they 
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were added to such programs as Old Age 
Assistance, Medical Assistance for the Aged, 
Unemployment Compensation, Aid and Serv- 
ices to Needy Families, with Children, and 
the like. In recent years, the requirement 
has been included in the Older Americans 
Act of 1965, Health Insurance for the Aged, 
and Medicare. All told, some 24 programs 
out of a total of 169 now carry the merit 
system requirement. Most are administered 
by the Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, but grants under DoD's Civil De- 
fense program are covered by it, and in 1964, 
the Department of Labor’s Appropriation Act 
applied the requirement to, the Federal Em- 
ployment Service. The specifics of this re- 
quirement will be inserted in the record at 
the end of this statement. 

Accurate figures on the extent and coverage 
of State and local employees under State and 
grant-in-aid merit systems are not available. 
But from reports we do know that, of the 
total full-time State employees, something 
less than half are covered. Of a total of 2 
million State government employees reported 
for 1965, nearly a million—or 47.8 percent— 
were under a merit system. In 26 States, 
more than 50 percent of the full-time em- 
ployees are covered, In Connecticut and 
New York, about 85 percent of State em- 
ployees are so classified. In 12 States, how- 
ever, coverage is minimal, and includes only 
personnel administering those Federal pro- 
grams requiring such a system, In these 
States, the proportion of total State em- 
ployees covered ranges from 4 to 35 percent, 
It should be noted here that this is only a 
quantitative picture of merit system cov- 
erage; the qualitative side is less well known, 
and I hope these hearings will shed some 
light on this elusive feature. 

Meaningful figures on local coverage are 
unavailable. What evidence there is indi- 
cates that merit systems are virtually non- 
existent in most non-metropolitan units of 
local government, and in a majority of 
counties. The general impression overall is 
that merit is truly a principle and rarely a 
practice at the local level. Yet it is precisely 
this level that has experienced the most in- 
tense pressure from new programs and in- 
creasing numbers and concentrations of 
people. One of the recommendations ad- 
vanced by the Committee for Economic De- 
velopment, in its recent and widely-pub- 
licized report ‘Modernizing Local Govern- 
ment,“ isa case in point, The report reads: 

“Personnel practices based on merit and 
professional competence should replace the 
personal or partisan ‘spoils’ system found in 
most counties and many other local units. 

“Specialized skills are increasingly essen- 
tial to solution of most governmental prob- 
lems, whether in highway engineering, pub- 
110 health and sanitation, police and fire 
protection, education, pollution control, 
slum clearance, public finance, or in man- 
agement of such. Skills require training 
and experience, as well as innate ability, 
Persons with high skills must be recruited, 
developed, and utilized effectively. This is 
unlikely to occur in a climate of petty 
partisanship, low salaries, and confused 
authority.” 

The record shows that the impact of the 
Federal legislation requiring merit standards 
has been the primary factor in sustaining 
the career principal in nearly half the States 
and in many localities. Moreover, the ad- 
ministration of these requirements has been 
carried out with a minimum of discomfort 
and political controversy. 

For these reasons, I believe that require- 
ments establishing “a system of public em- 
ployment, operating under public rules, and 
based, among other factors, on competitive 
examinations, equal pay for equal work, 
tenure contingent on successful perform- 
ance, promotion on ¢valuated capacity and 
service” should be extended to more grant- 
in-aid programs, as this title provides. 
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To those who doubt the wisdom of this 
provision—and they are many—I pose these 
questions: 

What would have sustained the career 
service in those 24 States that lack a viable 
merit system, had -certain Federal grants 
not contained such a requirement? 

What, realistically, can be done to upgrade 
the administration of various grants-in-aid 
and the image of the public service at these 
levels, if. patronage continues to be the first 
order of personnel business? 

What is so dangerous about permitting 
the President to extend to more programs 
the simple and sensible standards set forth 
in the Federal Register, which I will insert 
at the end of this statement? 

And finally, why all the fuss when, accord- 
ing to the latest Gallup poll on the subject 
(August 7. 1966), 70 percent of those sur- 
veyed endorsed the proposal that “all jobs 
except those at the highest policy-making 
level, [should] be filled by Civil Service“? 

Title II of the bill is aimed at helping 
State and local governments to strengthen 
their personnel management systems, and 
provides a system of grants for this purpose. 
Let me make it clear at the outset—because 
there has been much misunderstanding 
about this title—that what we are talking 
about here is a program to upgrade the core 
management personnel function at State 
and local levels. This means strengthening 
the professional capabilities of those who 
recruit, examine, and develop position classi- 
fication systems and pay scales on an agency- 
yae basis for the States and for the locali- 
ties. 

To be approved, a State program must in- 
clude designation of a State agency for its 
administration, provision for a merit system 
and for State matching funds, and a descrip- 
tion of the plan for improving State per- 
sonnel management. Such a program might 
include expansion of a State’s present merit 
system; plans to meet the manpower needs 
in new or expanding State programs; im- 
provement in recruitment, examination, 
classification, and pay plans; development 
of auxiliary types of jobs to supplement 
professional staff in short supply; research 
and demonstration projects; and interde- 
partmental and intergovernmental coopera- 
tion in personnel administration. 

Other sections of this title would extend 
grant programs for improvement of person- 
nel administration to local governments, 
both metropolitan and non-metropolitan. 
As I said earlier, metropolitan governments 
are facing new and acute problems with 
limited resources in personnel administra- 
tion; and, to a lesser degree, this is true of 
those local governments experiencing rapid 
growth as a result of their proximity to al- 
ready-urbanized areas. 

The Secretary of Health, Education, and 
Welfare is assigned the responsibility of ad- 
ministering this program. This was done 
in recognition of the long experience and 
competence of HEW’s Division of State Merit 
Systems in giving assistance to States for 
the past.20 years under the various grant- 
in-aid programs which already require merit 
system personnel administration. That Di- 
vision, moreover, has demonstrated the ca- 
pacity to reach agreement with the Defense 
and Labor Departments on standards for 
personnel administration in grant programs 
requiring merit coverage. 

To those who question the role here of 
HEW’s Division of State Merit Systems, I 
ask: 

What other Federal unit has had greater 
practical and fairly peaceful experience with 
State personnel administrators? 

What other unit has demonstrated greater 
awareness of problems confronting State and 
local personnel management? 

Title III of the proposed S. 3408 author- 
izes departments and agencies of the Federal 
Government conducting training programs 
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for their administrative, professional, and 
technical personnel to open these programs 
to counterpart personnel employed by State 
and local governments. It also authorizes 
Federal agencies and departments adminis- 
tering Federal aid programs to conduct 
programs for State and local per- 
sonnel. Such Federal agencies are per- 
mitted to make grants to States and locali- 
ties, from that portion of grant funds ear- 
marked for administrative costs, to cover 
the expense of such training. In addition, 
such agencies are permitted to make grants 
from these funds for educational leave to 
allow State and local employees in short 
supply categories to attend training courses 
related to the grant pr A 
Here—as in the case of title I—we are re- 
vitalizing a technique that already has been 
used 


This title merely seeks to expand the co- 
operative relationships which already exist 
between many Federal Government agencies 
and States and localities with respect to 
training. The FBI Academy for some years 
has trained police officers for both State and 
local governments. The Law Enforcement 
Act of 1965 provides “assistance in training 
State and local law enforcement officers.” 
The Internal Revenue Service and the Public 
Health Service are also authorized to train 
counterpart State and local officials. A num- 
ber of other agencies have the training au- 
thority, but some have made little use of it; 
others—and no one has been able to provide 
us thus far with a reliable listing—lack this 
authority, 

Title II, then, meets both these problems, 
It will give new life to the training efforts of 
those agencies that have failed to exercise 
their statutory powers. And it will remove 
any restrictions which others have encoun- 
tered in conducting such training programs. 

Title IV goes to the heart of the training 
problem at the State and local levels. Un- 
der it, the States will be given the whole 
responsibility for developing plans for the 

of their own employees, and the 
initial responsibility for joining with local 
governments in developing such programs for 
local personnel. Plans would include provi- 
sions for continuing assessment of training 
needs, for equitable standards relating to the 
selection and assignment of personnel for 
training, and for efficient utilization of per- 
sonnel receiving training, including con- 
tinued service for a reasonable period of time. 
A State plan also would include guidelines 
covering the selection of universities or other 
non-governmental facilities when such insti- 
tutions are to be used for training purposes. 

The title authorizes general units of local 
government in the State, either jointly or 
separately, to submit training plans if, with- 
in a year from the effective date of the Act, 
a State fails to submit a plan which includes 
significant provisions covering local training 
activities. Further, it would be administered 
by the Civil Service Commission, but the 
concurrence of the Secretary of Housing and 
Urban Development again is required for ap- 
proval of training projects for our Nation’s 
cities. 

It is important to note that title IV of 
S. 3408 is residual. Personnel receiving 
training under other Federal statutes are 
specifically excluded from its coverage. But, 
more importantly, it meets the training needs 
of the States and localities, as these juris- 
dictions see them, It replaces the piecemeal 
method that has characterized the Federal 
approach to in-service training to date. 

Changes in public policy, advancing tech- 
nology, as well as the application of new 
Federal programs can and do change the 
nature of an employee’s work. For this rea- 
son alone, State and local governments have 
no more real choice than does industry, or 
any other sector of our society; they must 
train or re-train employees to meet the need 
of the job and the times. 
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What have the States done on their own to 
solve this problem? The record—as we read 
it—is..decidedly uneven. Only California, 
New York, Michigan, and a few others have 
training programs for top management. 
Others provide some training for other key 
personnel. But, according to a recent survey 
by the International City Managers Associa- 
tion, most States have no comprehensive pro- 
gram for training administrative, technical, 
and professional personnel, I understand 
that other studies of the scope of State train- 
ing efforts are underway, and hope that at 
least some of the preliminary findings of 
these studies will be brought out during the 
course of these hearings. But ICMA's sum- 
mary of its findings gives us little comfort: 
“There is not, by any stretch of the imagi- 
nation, an overabundance of comprehensive 
programs. Indeed, the picture presented is 
almost the reverse,” 

Title IV of S. 3408 seeks to paint a different 
picture. It emphasizes training needs as 
they are seen from the administrative firing 
line: It is geared to attacking a problem that 
administrators at all levels, as well as experts 
in public administration, have described as 
critical. Finally, it fully recognizes that, as 
President Johnson stated at Princeton, “The 
public servant today moves along paths of 
adventure where he is helpless without the 
tools of advanced learning.” 

Title V of the Act authorizes the Civil 
Service Commission to join on a shared-cost 
basis with States or units of general local 
government, or both, in cooperative recruit- 
ment or examinations under mutually agree- 
able regulations. Some authorities believe 
the Commission already possesses this au- 
thority, but the same authorities concede 
that adequate provision is lacking with re- 
spect to financing such joint activity. This 
title provides a statutory basis for the Com- 
mission’s authority to enter into such coop- 
erative arrangements, and it settles the finan- 
cial question by adopting the shared-cost 
formula. 

The Committee for Economic Develop- 
ment’s recent study on local governments 
recommended: “To assist in recruiting com- 
petent individuals the Federal Service En- 
trance Examination test results should be 
made available to local governments. Since 
less than 9 percent of those eligible for Fed- 
eral GS-5 appointment, for example, ever 
accept any Federal position, to provide local 
units with such information should not ma- 
terially affect the Federal Government’s re- 
cruitment capability. Instead, it would un- 
doubtedly result in more persons entering 
government service at levels where their 
training is critically needed.” This title 
complements this recommendation, 

Title VI gives prior Congressional consent 
to interstate compacts or other agreements, 
not in conflict with any law of the United 
States, for cooperative efforts and mutual 
assistance relating to the administration of 
personnel and training programs for State 
and local employees. The New England 
Governors’ Conference already has launched 
a survey of the possibilities of regional col- 
laboration with respect to personnel training 
programs. Building on the precedent set in 
the Housing Act of 1961 (which gave prior 
Congressional approval to interstate com- 
pacts establishing metropolitan agencies in 
multi-state urban areas), this provision 
hopefully will encourage expanded efforts to 
develop training programs on a regional 
basis: 


To some, this bill ls merely a good govern- 
ment” measure. I welcome this somewhat 
derogatory designation, because “good gov- 
ernments” are just what we need to strength- 
en our cooperative federal. system, and to 
make the Great Society programs work. The 
most ambitious programs we have enacted 
will produce only criticism and chaos if we 


lack the right men in the right places. The 
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promises of the Great Society will only be 
platitudes, if the people on the administra- 
tive firing line are unwilling or unable to 
execute them. The vitality of the grant-in- 
aid device will be vitiated, if the necessary 
State and local manpower is incapable of 
assuming its proper role in this joint 
endeavor. 

We must now recognize that governmental 
strength and competence must be judged 
partly in terms of administrative strength 
and competence. Thus, the classical Federal 
doctrine of divided power now requires a 
balancing of bureaucratic authority and in- 
fluence between and among the levels of 
government. 

S. 3408, the proposed Intergovernmental 
Personnel Act of 1966, is concerned with all 
these critical issues. It is my hope that 
these proceedings will provide the basis for 
improving and perfecting this measure, since 
the need for action on the intergovernmental 
manpower front becomes more pressing with 
each passing day. 

At this point, I want to insert in the Recorp 
the text of the bill, along with the following 
materials relating to it: 

1. Citations to State Merit Systems Re- 
quired by Federal Grant-in-Aid Programs, 
by Johnny H, Killian, Legislative Reference 
Service, Library of Congress. 

2. Table of employment and merit system 
coverage by State and local governments 
1964-65, compiled by the Subcommittee staff. 

3. Excerpts from title 45, Code of Federal 
Regulations. Part 70: Standards for a Merit 
System of Personnel Administration. 

4. Rank of the States: Number of State 
and Local Employees. 

5. Lists: States with centrally-directed pro- 
grams for training of State and local per- 
sonnel, and States with training programs 
directed by various State agencies. 

6. Table: State Personnel Agencies; Cover- 
age, Organization, and Selected Policies, Au- 
gust 1965. 

T. Table: Budgets, Staffs, and Pay Rates of 
Public Personnel Agencies. 


EXPORTS OF MEAT AND LIVESTOCK 
PRODUCTS 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, as a 
Senator from a major beef-producing 
State, I am of course vitally interested 
in new markets for that commodity. To- 
day I should like to draw attention to 
the progress that has recently been made 
in establishing markets for U.S. beef in 
foreign countries. 

In 1965 U.S. beef imports exceeded ex- 
ports by 888 million pounds. The trade 
deficit strongly suggests that one need 
not look beyond our own shores to find 
markets for beef. Most of the imported 
beef, however, was lower grade manu- 
facturing-type meat, for use in process- 
ing—for example, sausagemaking—or 
canned and preserved types like corned 
beef. It is true that a few areas of the 
United States must still import some beef 
to satisfy the domestic demand for high 
grade beef. But there is reason to be- 
lieve that this market will soon be satu- 
rated. My remarks are therefore di- 
rected toward the building of foreign 
markets for high grade U.S.-produced 
beef in addition to meat of other grades. 
At times when supplies exceed domestic 
demand it will be highly important to 
our meat industries to have these new 
consumers, 

The Senate Small Business Committee, 
led by its chairman Senator SPARKMAN, 
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has already begun to explore the poten- 
tial of Europe as a market for beef. Be- 
ginning in early 1965, Senator SPARK- 
Max's committee held several days of 
hearings on these subjects. The testi- 
mony and research revealed several difi- 
culties confronting those who would ex- 
port beef. 

Major obstacles are that disparate 
shipping rates exist which favor South 
American exporters over those of the 
United States. Other deterrents include 
lack of market information plus an ab- 
sence of any promotional effort, political 
barriers in the form of import regula- 
tions—Common Market external tariff, 
variable import levies, and proposed 
quotas are examples—veterinary and 
sanitary regulations—where unneces- 
sarily restrictive—and inability to com- 
municate caused by differences in de- 
scriptive terminology. Another problem 
is presented by the relatively high costs 
of moving cargo through U.S. ports. 
Other difficulties especially relevant to 
the small farmer include financing and 
credit arrangements. 

Senator SPARKMAN has pointed the way. 
He persuaded the Department of Agri- 
culture to explore fully the possibilities 
for establishing new export markets in 
other countries for the quality meats 
produced in the United States. 

Since Senator Sparkman began his 
campaign to enlarge the beef export 
markets, there have been several im- 
portant advances. The most significant 
perhaps was the recently successful ex- 
perimental shipment of beef to Germany. 
Prior to that shipment ocean freight 
rates to Europe for chilled beef had been 
reduced by 25 percent; largely as a re- 
sult of Senator SPARKMAN’s efforts. Sev- 
eral of the other barriers, for example, 
economic, technical, veterinary, and po- 
litical, were of necessity also overcome. 
Technological breakthroughs by the 
transportation industry led to the devel- 
opment of an integrated container serv- 
ice on the North Atlantic, refrigerated 
containers for perishables, and special- 
ized preservative methods to facilitate 
shipping of meat. 

All these factors worked together to 
make the shipment itself successful. 
The consumer reaction in Germany was 
gratifying beyond all expectations. It 
had been thought that at least 1 week 
of promotion would be necessary to in- 
terest buyers. But after only 2 or 
3. days- the entire shipment, which 
was handled by only two different stores, 
was completely sold out. ‘Needless to say 
there are here strong indications of a 
lucrative market for beef. The Senator 
from Alabama and his committee thus 
opened the eyes of many. 

Air shipments during the summer 
months of this year have opened up new 
vistas. 

Being from the west coast I am, of 
course, interested in export markets in 
the Pacific Ocean areas. The problem of 
establishing markets in the Pacific re- 
gion is somewhat different from that in 
Europe. Dietary habits in the Far East 
are, obviously, quite different from those 
of the Western nations. Beef has not 
been a basic part of the Asian diet. There 
is evidence, however, that the people of 
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Japan are gradually changing their food 
consumption patterns. Reduction of 
space available for agriculture together 
with recent actions to liberalize meat im- 
ports mean that a potential demand for 
beef exists in that country. 

Every year since 1960 Japan has in- 
creased its per capita consumption of 
beef. But the total amount consumed is 
still very small, less than 5 pounds per 
person per year. To date Japan has been 
able to satisfy the limited demand pri- 
marily through domestic production. In 
1965 Japan produced 209,385 tons of beef 
while exporting only 21 tons. At the 
same time Japan imported only 11,920 
tons, a mere 8 tons of which came from 
the United States. When one considers 
that the U.S. per capita consumption is 
106 pounds and that of most European 
countries is over 40 pounds, Japan looms 
as à vast untapped potential market. A 
promotional campaign could go a long 
way toward altering the Japanese tastes 
in meats. A campaign of this type in 
behalf of wheat by Pacific coast busi- 
nessmen has been spectacularly success- 
ful, as was pointed out earlier this year 
by the Senator from Oregon IMr. 
Morse]. 

A side effect of increased consumption 
of beef by the Japanese could be a com- 
mensurately decreased interest in eating 
fish, now one of the primary foods for the 
Japanese. At the present time Japan 
and the United States find themselves at 
odds concerning the harvesting of ocean 
resources. Japan’s reliance on fish has 
led that nation to be less conservation 
minded than the United States believe is 
necessary. 

Another obvious benefit to the United 
States would be the favorable effect on 
our country’s imbalance of payments. 

I want to emphasize, as Senator SPARK- 
man has said before, that those of us who 
are interested in beef exports are looking 
to the long range. The United States 
has not yet reached the point where its 
beef production satisfies domestic de- 
mand. But the cattle growers of this 
country have demonstrated a fantastic 
ability to produce more and better beef 
than cattlemen anywhere else in the 
world. In 1965 over 19,665 million 
pounds of beef were produced in the 
United States. That is approximately 
four times the production of Argentina, 
the second-ranking beef-growing nation. 
Between 1960 and 1965 the increase in 
the U.S. production alone exceeded the 
total production of Argentina for 1965. 
A growth rate like that, of almost 20 per- 
cent, portends a situation in the not too 
distant future where exporting will be 
almost a prerequisite to the maintenance 
of continued health of the cattle indus- 
try. At that time our cattlemen will be 
in a position to help significantly in re- 
ducing the world food deficiencies. But 
since expansion of this type of export de- 
pends to a large degree on the success of 
the long hard undertaking of education, 
now is the time to take the first steps. 


THE ARCHITECT AND THE FUTURE 


Mr. RIBICOFF:: Mr. President, the 
crisis in our cities has many causes. 
These causes require attention from psy- 
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chiatrists and sociologists, medical doc- 
tors, economists, public officials, tech- 
nologists, city planners, architects—and 
experts in other disciplines and fields. 

No one can deny the seriousness of the 
problems that afflict and in some cases 
paralyze—the urban life of our Nation. 
The urgency of the situation must be rec- 
ognized and met. Responsibility de- 
mands that we engage meaningful, 
effective measures to combat the confu- 
sion and chaos and heartache so preva- 
lent in our cities today. 

The Subcommittee on Executive Re- 
organization, which I chair, began hear- 
ings this week on the Federal role in 
urban affairs. In these hearings we in- 
tend to examine the problems of our 
cities. We hope to find some answers 
that will help the cities to utilize to the 
greatest advantage the talents of spe- 
cialists from many fields. 

One group of specialists are the archi- 
tects, who must have unrestricted vision 
and unbounded zeal for building new 
cities and rebuilding the old. They must 
have training that will teach them to use 
the materials of our day for the life of 
our Nation tomorrow. They must have 
the patience, the broadmindedness and 
wide technical skills that will enable 
them to work with others constructively 
and productively for common goals. 

On July 29, 1966, Nathan Marsh Pusey, 
the president of Harvard University, 
gave the second Purves Memorial Lec- 
ture of the 1966 national convention of 
the American Institute of Architects.. In 
his address, President Pusey describes 
the role of the architect in America’s 
future. He outlines the course of study 
that universities must make available to 
our future architects if they are to meet 
successfully the challenges of this role. 

Mr, President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that President Pusey’s address be 
printed in the Recor at this point. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THE NEEDED NEw MAN IN ARCHITECTURE 
(By Nathan Marsh Pusey, president, Harvard 

University, for the Purves Memorial Lec- 

ture of the 1966 national convention of 

the American Institute of Architects, 

Arnold Hall of the Air Force Academy, 

Colorado Springs, Colo., June 29, 1966) 

It is a pleasure and a privilege to have 
been chosen as your second Purves Memorial 
Lecturer. I am happy because of the oppor- 
tunity it has given me to become better 
informed about the American Institute of 
Architects and because of the chance it has 
provided to meet more of the members of 
your society. And Iam honored to follow in 
the footsteps of that eminent critic of our 
cities and our culture who spoke to you last 
year, Mr. Lewis Mumford, whose useful life 
has been largely spent in challenging tradi- 
tional and thoughtless suppositions about 
the environment in which we live. I should 
like to continue in a direction he indicated, 
and, pursuing the general theme of your 
meeting, “Technology, Environment and 
Man,” say something about the involvement 
of today’s universities with your profession 
and its problems, and, more especially, about 
the present situation of education for your 
profession within universities. 

A breath-taking change and turbulence 
began to take shape in American universities 
during the early 1940’s when the Federal 
Government with a formidable war effort 
on its hands turned to them of necessity 
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for personnel, for training programs and 
above all for research. Having once moved 
in this direction, the Government has not 
been able again to reverse its course. For 
even before the war had been terminated it 
had become clear to the more perceptive 
among our leaders that the scientific enter- 
prise created under military exigency would 
have to be continued and strengthened in 
peacetime in the interests of defense, health, 
and economic growth. And soon exploration 
into space was to be added to this list. 

The result has been a period of unprece- 
dented expansion and development for uni- 
versities. Seen now as the agents of the ad- 
vance of science and technology, and as the 
indispensable providers of the highly trained 
personnel needed to keep the very compli- 
cated machine of modern civilization in re- 
pair and operating, they are no longer of 
interest merely as schooling places for young 
people, but have become of compelling con- 
cern to governments everywhere as the in- 
struments both of survival and of advance. 
Only think for instance of the thousands of 
new enterprises which have resulted from the 
discovery in university laboratories of arti- 
ficial fiber, of computers, of transistors, of 
lasers and so on: All such discoveries even 
when not immediately attributable to uni- 
versity laboratories have depended to some 
significant degree upon university teaching 
and training—above all upon the funda- 
mental research of universities. It is nbdt 
surprising therefore that new universities 
are now arising in countries where they never 
existed before and that older ones long 
thought comfortably established are again 
undergoing revolutionary development and 
change. And professional people of many 
kinds at all stages of their careers are in- 
creasingly turning to universities to learn 
of new developments, to find a congenial 
place to exchange views with colleagues, to 
get glimpses into developments in related 
fields, and to obtain a fresh grip on theoret- 
ical considerations which underlie profes- 
sional practice, themselves constantly being 
refined and reinterpreted within academic 
walls. 

Revolutionary developments are also oc- 
curring in schools of architecture and design 
within universities. Schools of this kind, as 
you know, were rather late comers to the 
university environment. Professional schools 
of divinity, medicine, law, engineering and 
agriculture—in some places, even of busi- 
ness—preceded them. Apprenticeship in an 
architect’s office, coupled perhaps with some 
formal training in elementary engineering, 
occasionally, toward the end of the period, 
supplemented by study at the Ecole des 
Beaux Arts, was sufficient educational expe- 
rience for most of the American architects 
who practiced in the nineteenth century— 
whether a Benjamin, a Lathrobe, a Richard- 
son or even a Louis Sullivan (who I have 
been told deserted M.I.T. in early career for 
travel and more practical experience). 

But in the last third of the nineteenth 
century specialized schools of architecture 
began to appear in the United States, as a 
rule, in association with universities. They 
owed their origin to a realization by the con- 
noisseurs of architecture that there was 
much to be learned about the styles of build- 
ing and the history of architecture which 
could be dispensed more conveniently in a 
university setting than by the more expen- 
sive procedure of travel and study abroad. 
Further the more affluent clients of the 
Gilded Age and later could begin to afford 
and demand more substantial and impres- 
sive structures, often elaborately eclectic, 
than those erected in a day of self-taught 
craftsmen. 

The curricula of the early schools were 
shaped by the conditions of those times. 
They were compounded of concerns of engi- 
neers and interests of individuals trained in 
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the French Beaux-Arts tradition who 
thought of themselves primarily as artists. 
The aim was to impart at least a modicum of 
basic knowledge of structural engineering 
together with considerable familiarity with 
the earlier historical styles of architecture, 
especially Renaissance architecture. It is 
easy now to find amusing what seem in our 
time to be the rather conventional achieve- 
ments of this early effort to create a pro- 
fession, establish standards and provide a 
systematic scheme of education for a pro- 
fession. But the accomplishments of this 
effort were not slight. Men trained in that 
tradition both met the demands of their 
clients and learned to put up useful build- 
ings that could stand. These older parts of 
almost all our present cities continue to pro- 
vide more or less impressive monuments to 
the architectural aspiration and achieve- 
ment of that period. 

Professional education in architecture 
took a great leap forward in the United 
States during the 1930's. This compara- 
tively recent advance was touched off as the 
more creative teachers of the time, stimu- 
lated by developments abroad, turned from 
what had become an almost obsessive con- 
cern with historic styles to pay attention to 
new opportunities being revealed by the ad- 
vance of technology, by new materials and 
methods of building; but perhaps more im- 
portant, they began to be less bound by the 
whims of individual clients to show more 
concern for the social significance of 
buildings. 

Now, though training in architecture has 
continued to progress, again new circum- 
stance calls for radical advance. We have 
learned that a building can no longer be 
thought of, if it ever properly could, as an 
entity in itself, or even only with reference 
to its immediate setting. Nor can a small 
cluster of buildings exhaust the reach of an 
architect’s concern, The practice of archi- 
tecture and education for architecture have 
been extricating themselves from limitations 
unwittingly placed upon them earlier by what 
Alfred North Whitehead called “the fallacy 
of misplaced concreteness,” This was his 
suggestive name for a widespread human 
mental failing which causes us to regard ob- 
jects and events as independent of their 
environments and as cut off from a complex 
mass of considerations from which they can- 
not be separated if they are to be viewed 
properly for either intellectual or aesthetic 
purposes. 

There is a parochial illustration here from 
the university world. In the early years of 
the fledgling Harvard College the space needs 
of the institution could be met very simply 
by altering an old structure or by erecting 
a new building in some attractive relation- 
ship to existent structures. In most cases 
such a building would be designed by a self- 
taught builder such as Colonel Thomas 
Dewes, the master builder in the 18th cen- 
tury of our Hollis Hall. The first campus 
plan, simple and classical in inspiration, was 
developed in the decades following the 
American Revolution by the Boston archi- 
tect, Charles Bulfinch, himself largely self- 
taught. The Bulfinch scheme, a repetition 
of buildings surrounding and facing inner 
courtyards, has been followed in principle 
ever since. Such a plan presumes a con- 
tinuing supply of land and a fairly intimate 
scale of design. But today’s conditions do 
not permit indefinite expansion on a build- 
ing-by-building basis with each need met 
as it occurs. 

Today the dwindling land supply and the 
pressures of the surrounding city force an 
educational institution to intensive land 
utilization which can only be effectively car- 
ried out by careful planning involving many 
factors. And at the same time buildings 
have become infinitely more complex struc- 
tures than they were previously. Not much 
more than a decade ago Harvard University 
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was attempting to solve most of its building 
problems on ad hoc basis, And the respon- 
sibility for planning, selecting architects and 
supervising construction fell mainly on the 
shoulders of one man, the administrative vice 
president. 

Today the university has a full-time plan- 
ning office, has organized a master plan for 
development, holds at least weekly planning 
sessions, and constant intercommunication 
on matters such as land-purchase in the vi- 
cinity of the university’s area of develop- 
ment. In early stages a building often re- 
quires the considered attention of phalanxes 
of advanced scientists to begin to say what 
the new structure should be. No building 
project can be undertaken today without 
very careful thought for the purpose it is 
to serve, location, interrelationship with 
buildings and streets, availability of parking, 
conformity with zoning and building codes, 
the very complicated needs of a variety of 
future occupants, proximity to other users 
and so on. And the experience of one in- 
stitution like Harvard is simply a case in 
microform of the vast problems of planning 
and development for which the talents of 
the architect of the future will be called 
forth, 

What can be considered a proper kind 
of professional training for architects in 
such a situation? Clearly we have come to 
a time when no one person, or single kind 
of person, can possibly longer meet the pro- 
fessional demands with which those who 
work in your field will be confronted. 

Economics, sociology and social psychol- 
ogy, government and law, administration 
and administrative services, public health, 
science of all kinds—especially the engineer- 
ing, technological and computer sciences— 
and above all perhaps, a deeper understand- 
ing of humanity and an acquisition of con- 
cern and compassion for humanity (should 
I say, education for wisdom?) all these and 
more, reaching far beyond the older curric- 
ula traditional in schools of architecture 
seem now to be relevant. 

Men with the broadest kind of education 
are now needed in your profession and a 
more advanced kind of professional educa- 
tion must be devised to provide them. Med- 
ical education began to move to the graduate 
level during the last third of the nineteenth 
century. Since the Flexner Report made its 
impact in 1910, education in medicine has 
operated almost exclusively at this level. 

Today, as you know, perhaps the most sig- 
nificant part of the doctor’s education takes 
place not only after four years in college, but 
in the years which follow after an additional 
four years of medical school, that is, in the 
post-post-graduate years of internship and of 
residency, Education for law began to move 
to the graduate level some eighty years ago 
and is now generally conducted at this level. 
Today schools of business, and also more re- 
cently of education, are increasingly becom- 
ing graduate institutions and are redirecting 
their efforts from master’s to doctoral pro- 
grams. And change is called for also in 
education for your profession. 

A first order of business for our new time 
will be to strengthen and undergird our 
schools of architecture and of planning. 
Even the best of these training centers today 
is woefully lacking in permanent funds to 
provide regular income for faculty salaries 
and current programs. For years these 
schools have existed in large degree on the 
part-time activity of men and women who 
must supplement their income by outside 
practice. Of course, this is not all bad, since 
practitioners of architecture need, as much 
as physicians or lawyers, the constant re- 
freshment which comes from interaction be- 
tween the academic and the active worlds. 
But our schools of architecture need to be 
freed from their too great dependence on 
part-time teachers whose income derives 
principally from outside sources. Our schools 
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of architecture deserve at least strong and 
large core facilities of able, thoughtful men 
who are motivated toward teaching and re- 
search and who will find their joy in these 
activities. 

No less important is the need to attract 
and recruit to the architectural profession a 
fair share of eager and talented young peo- 
ple—always in short supply and now being 
sought aggressively by all professions. This 
means having much more fellowship support 
for graduate study than schools of architec- 
ture and design have yet acquired. We need 
more students, yes. This is surely the sine 
qua non in a day when the tasks of building 
and rebuilding in a crowded world seem al- 
most to outstrip our ability to match the 
challenge. And more adequate fellowships 
will help to secure them. But I see no need 
to panic simply because there are only 30,000 
architects in the United States compared 
with nearly a million engineers. The chief 
point I should like to make here is that we 
need not mere numbers but a new kind of 
man. 

Vast interdisciplinary efforts are now called 
for. These will require many different kinds 
of individuals with different kinds of train- 
ing for any specific project—developers of 
real estate, planners and surveyors, engineers 
of many kinds, lawyers, sociologists, health 
officers, government officials, political scien- 
tists, economists, and agronomists. All these 
and more will be needed if cities of the kind 
we all know we should have, and want, are 
now to be designed, constructed and rebuilt. 
But above all, we shall need individuals 
trained in architecture and design who can 
cooperate with others and provide leadership 
in such complex undertakings as now con- 
front the builder's art. 

This implies, among other things, that we 
shall have to learn to value each other and 
to work together to a degree previously not 
even contemplated, let alone achieved. So 
long as we as a people look only to ourselves 
as individuals and demand nothing more, for 
example, than a three-room box with a 
streamlined kitchen set on a quarter acre (or 
less) of land within reach of an overcrowded 
superhighway, we shall be moving further 
toward anarchy and the native un- 
controlled destruction of what is left of both 
olty and countryside. So long as we continue 
to heave beer cans onto the pavement and 
gum and cigarette packages into reflecting 
pools we shall fail in achieving the wise, 
broad, revolutionary changes which the new 
age demands. We need not create a social- 
ism but we surely need to socialize our wants 
and aspirations. This is what I mean when 
I say that building now calls for a new kind 
of man. The self-discipline which will be 
required for the planning and use of the 
cities of the future is perhaps more than our 
present level of education and ethical stand- 
ards can contemplate, but it is surely worth 
working for, and all of those summoned to 
the task of rebuiding will have to have both 
the vision and the apostolic zeal to compre- 
hend and rally others to what may be done 
in their professions for the collective good. 
They cannot be people content simply to 
accept conventional solutions. 

Walter Gropius concluded years ago that 
“an architect or planner worth the name 
must have a very broad and comprehensive 
vision indeed to achieve a true synthesis of a 
future community.” And since no one will 
deny today that he was right there remains 
the troubling question: How do we begin to 
produce the professionals in your area whose 
vision is commensurate with present need? 

I am particularly conscious of what one 
graduate school, the Harvard Graduate 
School of Design, has been trying to do to 
lift itself to some such level as is indicated. 
We have had a graduate program for more 
than fifty years. We hope soon to add more 
post-graduate studies. Our school recruits 
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from all over the world students whom, we 
hope, have the best and widest preparation 
that can be found. We have special interest 
at the moment in building stronger pro- 
grams in resources and ecology, in program- 
ming, in architectural technology and in 
computer graphics. Above all, we wish to 
find the means to pay much more attention 
to programs of research, to enlarge the gen- 
eral competence by seeking to supply the 
profession with a continuing fund of new 
knowledge. And beyond this our Graduate 
School of Design has now begun increas- 
ingly to interact with other parts of the 
University, drawing on the talents and re- 
sources of other disciplines and faculties— 
law, sociology, public administration, edu- 
cation and public health—for assistance in 
its work; and also in such an institution as 
the Joint Center for Urban Studies, with 
other universities, in this particular instance 
the Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 

Similar efforts are going on in other schools 
of architecture—all of them called to in- 
creased activity by a broad and growing 
awareness that we must begin now to fight 
with new vigor on the educational front if 
we are to forestall and push back an impend- 
ing urban chaos with all that failure can 
mean in increased misery and lost potential. 

It is a sad fact to admit that the liberal 
social efforts of the past half-century—chief- 
ly the universal demand to solve in an at- 
tractive and humanely engaging way the 
ever present problem of mass, low-priced 
housing, has been temporarily solved at a 
rather low level of quality. And this despite 
the fact that the problem originally engaged 
the finest of the new breed of architects. 
Yet the modern architect, while adopting 
Sullivan’s dictum that form should follow 
function, let slip the opportunity to lead 
in the solution of mass problems and in 
general failed to grapple with the complex- 
ities of organization and planning which 
such huge projects required—shall I say, 
because of susceptibility to the “fallacy of 
misplaced concreteness”? The problem of 
mass housing, humanely and attractively 
and cheaply executed, remains. Are our ef- 
forts sufficient to meet the challenge? And 
will we continue to labor in vain to convert 
the public to the job that must be done, a 
public largely disenchanted with what has 
been done to date? 

It is clear that the future architect needs 
a broader preparation before entry upon pro- 
fessional education as well as a more varied, 
imaginative, relevant and demanding pro- 
fessional education. We must provide him 
with more advanced work, We must en- 
courage more research to enhance and sup- 
port the efforts of the profession. We must 
organize more cooperation and team effort. 
And we must furnish new programs of in- 
ternship training and of continuing educa- 
tion, such as is common in the other pro- 
fessions, notably now in law, business, and 
medicine. 

I said at the outset that universities have 
been developing rapidly in recent years be- 
cause of their new involvement in the world 
and with the world’s pressing present prob- 
lems. I cited as examples of the latter: de- 
fense (I might have added with it, world 
order), health (including shall we also say, 
population), economic growth and the ex- 
ploration of space. There are others but 
perhaps now there is no more formidable 
problem presented to us, and to other peo- 
ple, than that presented by the city itself. 

We were all taught in an earlier period that 
cities were the very signs and symbols of 
the advance of civilization. The story of 
the city’s origin in primitive agricultural 
societies and of its spread to more and more 
parts of the world, with the growth of popu- 
lations and the development of commerce, 
was the central theme of history and the 
proof of progress. To be sure, in a later 
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stage Imperial Rome, for example, with its 
narrow streets and housing blocks, which 
the Romans called “islands,” may have had 
problems aggravated by fires, shabby con- 
struction, crowding poverty and disease. 
But that was long ago. And if the cities 
of medieval Europe with their smells, plagues, 
and general discomfort may also have left 
much to be desired, they too belonged to 
an early and less fortunate age. And what 
point could there be now in recalling that 
earlier in this century New York’s lower east 
side was not exactly a lovely place, or that 
there were blemishes in Pittsburgh before 
the Golden Triangle? There was nothing 
essentially wrong with the city in itself— 
nothing at any rate that time would not 
cure. That was the mood and view a gen- 
eration ago; Now we are not quite so sure, 

You are aware that today many young 
people in America (of whom there is a very 
generous supply!) are becoming increasingly 
conscious of soft spots in our society. A 
part of the explanation for the worry which 
some of our more perceptive young people 
have about our society runs something as 
follows: As a rule these men and women, 
born since the Depression, have grown up 
in well-tended suburban communities in an 
affluent part of society. During their years 
in secondary school they heard much about 
the ancient glories of our culture and of our 
way of life. They experienced little uneasi- 
ness and found few real causes for worry. 
Then, more recently, during school or col- 
lege, many of them went abroad—increas- 
ingly to the so-called developing parts of the 
world—to India, to Egypt and other parts of 
Africa, to Latin-America—with Operation 
Crossroads, the Peace Corps, or some other 
agency. There, for the first time, they saw 
with their own eyes poverty and misery and 
were horrified by what they saw. They came 
face to face with the dreadful effects of 
want in other countries not only in villages 
and refugee settlements, but even behind 
concrete fences in glamorous new urban 
areas in large sections of the most modern 
cities. And from such experiences they 
came home, and then for the first time, 
through eyes freed from insensitivity, beheld 
similar sights in our own cities, with a re- 
sulting sense of shock. 

Most of us—not only the younger among 
us—have experienced something like this in 
recent years as we have finally begun to face 
up to the realities of our present day cities— 
especialy to the almost universal degrada- 
tion of the older, debilitated inner cities. 
We are aware of the allegations of the pres- 
ent leaders in China who seek to win the 
underprivileged of the world to their cause 
by saying that the great struggle going on 
in the world today is that between people in 
rural, village societies and those who dwell 
in cities. This new view comes to us with a 
start in view of our ancient belief that every- 
one likes cities and would choose to move 
into them (as they seem now in most parts 
of the world to be doing!). And precisely 
at this time we discover that our cities are 
sick and in need of drastic therapy. Villages 
are forming again in their very hearts, in 
their decaying centers, where clusters of 
needy, alienated, poorly-educated people eke 
out miserable existences in what has been 
called prematurely an affluent society. And 
we begin to suspect that the enemy, who, 
we are told, may one day be knocking at the 
gates of our cities, has already begun to 
take up positions of strength within them. 

Nor are our urban problems confined to 
the inner city. Excessive population, air- 
pollution, contaminated rivers, failing sup- 
plies of water, inadequate administrative 
services, ineffectual health agencies and 
schools, outmoded methods of mass trans- 
portation, maddening snarls of traffic and a 
ruined countryside—these make only a par- 
tial list. But confronted by them at long 
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last we begin to ask ourselves questions long 
overdue: Do we have to- can we afford to be 
so indifferent to the needs of others? On a 
more modest plane, do we have to be so cap- 
tivated by the automobile? Have we not 
the energy, means and imagination to find 
new ways of moving ourselves about? Is 
there any reason we should not be able to 
find in our urban centers islands of peace 
and quiet, walkways, pools amd green trees 
instead of frustrated and embittered people, 
smog, roaring buses, taxicab horns, trash 
cans, and plundered park land? Cannot the 
city again be made a place for enjoyment 
and once ugaln un instrument for the for- 
ward thrust of civilization? And if not, why 
not? 

It is this last question which is new in our 
time. It is of course easy to argue that to- 
day’s cities are not all that much worse than 
the cities of earlier times. I still remember 
the surprise I experienced years ago at being 
confronted with evidence that primitive 
fertility cults flourished on the north slope 
of the Acropolis when the Erechtheum first 
shone there in its pristine beauty. Nor 
could either Dickens’ London nor the New 
York City, say, of John Sloan or Lillian Wald 
at the turn of the last century have been 
accurately described as completely civilized 
places. But there is a difference now, for we 
have, or think we have, or should have 
thanks to scientific, technological and eco- 
nomic advance—the knowledge and means 
to do something about the problems cities 
present. We are no longer in a mood simply 
to endure them. Now perhaps for the first 
time people in general are becoming restless 
and impatient with governments—city, state 
and federal—which delay in facing up to 
this gigantic job, and may be expected to de- 
mand increasingly that something be done. 
The question is, can something good be 
done? 

In such a situation, at such a time, it is 
encouraging to know that your profession 
has begun to arouse itself to the need, cog- 
nizant of its obligation to society. In his 
stimulating address at the first meeting of 
your Indianapolis chapter, your President, 
Mr. Morris Ketchum, Jr., called for intensi- 
fied effort “to educate more architects to as- 
sume the responsibility of creating society’s 
physical environment.” Surely here is a 
helpful beginning to the enormously diffi- 
cult task of clarifying professional responsi- 
bility and of asserting the accomplishments, 
actual and potential, and the aims and the 
needs of your profession. 

In this delineation of aims and needs there 
will be many places where the universities 
can help, Unlike the cloistered inwardness 
of higher learning of an earlier day, the con- 
temporary university is very much in the 
world. Its main aim must always be to con- 
tinue to produce trained people to advance 
knowledge of many kinds, and to help select 
and promote solutions to those requiring a 
priority of attention. But in any present 
grouping of pressing problems, looking to the 
eventual achievement of health, plenty, edu- 
cation and international order, the task of 
finding ways to live more happily and satis- 
factorily in cities must surely now take a top 
place. 

How can we in all our numbers and all 
our diversities live together in a fashion cal- 
culated to permit us as individuals those ex- 
periences of independence, beauty, and 
incentive necessary even in the most elemen- 
tary definition of a good life? Community 
ugliness, against which your Institute has 
declared unremitting warfare, is much more 
than an aesthetic peril, for it can poison 
every aspect of daily life—the sky we see, 
the air we breathe, the streets we walk and 
the people we meet and live among. But 
community beauty and a shared pride and 
responsibility for the integrity of our sur- 
roundings can lift life to a new level of dig- 
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The city is a place to develop humanity, 
to help people to a fuller life, to a more 
widely applicable, modern equivalent of 
some of those virtues and goods which were 
anciently associated with the term urbanity. 
The task of building, of designing buildings 
and of planning cities is not just to furnish 
shelter, modern conveniences and speed of 
transportation, but to contribute imagina- 
tively to full humanity in the populous places 
where we shall all want to live happily and 
independently, but also for each other. 

Fortunately there is a new way of looking 
at things in this age which shows itself very 
widely even outside your profession, The 
scientist. once concerned mainly with collect- 
ing, examining, naming and classifying, 
turned sharply from such activity to pre- 
occupation with function. Today he recog- 
nizes the importance of both the minute 
study of constituent parts and the necessity 
for awareness, as well, of the growth and 
environment of the whole living organism. 

Can you in your profession afford to be any 
less aware or less sensitive when you deal 
with human beings? We are not going to 
endure drabness without complaint. We 
cannot afford to. We have become increas- 
ingly aware of our environment and of its 
central place in life. And convinced we can 
do something to perfect it. This being so, 
we must now set out to do this something. 
Appearance will not do, nor will a simple- 
minded view of function by itself. 

We need to give people—both in their role 
as individuals and in their incredibly com- 
plicated social context—adequate space to 
grow and develop, organized space to bring 
meaning and content to patterns of daily 
existence, designed space to help people to 
find their way in life creatively to the best 
kinds of existence that can be conceived for 
mankind in our age. 

A long time ago Plato argued that rulers 
would have to become philosophers if socie- 
ties were to be made fit for humankind. I 
am now making the same claim for archi- 
tects. Not perhaps as philosophers in the 
popular sense but as imaginative men not 
lost in abstraction or doctrinaire preoccupa- 
tion with a personal scale of values; men in 
the midst of life devoted to organizing sen- 
sibly the concrete arrangement of our rela- 
tionship to our environment, the paths we 
follow, the stairs we climb, the illumination 
we bring to our activities and even our views 
of the world around us. 

We must together strive to produce the 
enlightened, determined, impatient people 
who can cope with these tasks, people who 
because of knowledge and desire will want 
to do the job well. And how much you and 
your successors will need to know to do this 
most acceptably! At long last our universi- 
ties are beginning to wrestle with this fact. 
With your help they can, as they have earli- 
er in many areas of the social, physical and 
life sciences, begin now to find, train, and 
encourage this new breed of architect whose 
task is to start building afresh that old world 
that always needs rebuilding. And never 
more so than today! 


HONOLULU’S SISTER CITIES 


Mr. INOUYE. Mr. President, actively 
supporting this country's people-to- 
people program, the city and county of 
Honolulu have in recent years adopted 
four sister cities, three of them in the 
Orient. 

City and State officials welcome the 
program because it increases associations 
among the peoples of the Pacific and 
helps to prepare Hawaii for the Pacific 
era foreseen by President Johnson. 

The U.S. Army has also participated 
in a Pacific exchange program. Over the 
past 8 years it has sponsored 11 ex- 
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changes of good-will groups from the 
civilian communities of Hawaii and the 
Ryukyus, 9 with Japan, 5 with Korea, 
4 with the Philippines, and 4 with 
Taiwan, plus a 1961 mission to several 
countries. 

Mr. A. A. Smyser, editor of the Hono- 
lulu Star-Bulletin, Hawaii's largest daily 
newspaper, recently concluded a visit to 
Honolulu’s sister cities in the Orient. 
His findings were recently published in 
the Star-Bulletin. I know that Senators 
will be interested in Hawaii's efforts to 
win more friends for America in the Far 
East. 

I ask unanimous consent that Mr. 
Smyser’s article be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


[From the Honolulu Star-Bulletin, July 28, 
1966] 


Our THREE ORIENTAL SISTERS: THE TES 
THAT BIND ARE NUMEROUS INDEED 
(By A. A. Smyser, editor, the Star-Bulletin) 

Honolulu has three Oriental sisters— 
Kaohsiung, Naha and Hiroshima, 

Kaohsiung is the bustling, proud one. 

Naha is the prosperous, troubled one. 

Hiroshima is the beautiful and sad one. 

Under the People-to-People program de- 
veloped initially with President Eisenhower's 
encouragement, many U.S. cities and areas 
have set up “sister” relationships with coun- 
terparts elsewhere.. 

Honolulu has four such affiliations, of- 
ficially confirmed by City Councils on both 
sides. The fourth is with Bruyeres, France. 

This month I paid visits to the three 
Oriental sisters. 

It was, by coincidence, the month when 
President Johnson voiced his feelings that a 
Pacific Era is ahead for the U.S. and the 
world, and is supposed to have said to aides 
that he may go down in history as the “Pa- 
cific President.” 

President Johnson gave Hawaii a big help- 
ing hand to Statehood in 1959. 

It may be that Hawaii now can help him 
with his Pacific ambitions, 

Because Hawaii and her Oriental sisters 
have so very much in common, 

They are very different in many respects. 
One need only to consider the different cul- 
tures to understand that—Chinese, Okina- 
Wan, Japanese and American, 


MANY TIES EXIST 

Yet the ties that bind are numerous in- 
deed. 

Emigrants from China, Okinawa and Japan 
(largely from the Hiroshima area) and their 
descendants play a major part in modern 
day Hawaii. 

Their ties with the Orient are still con- 
siderable. Some have families there. There 
also are many migrants who have returned 
from Hawaii to their native lands, usually 
with good reports. 

Several thousand U.S. Social Security 
checks each month are delivered in the 
Hiroshima area. 

Seiho Matsuoka, chief executive of the 
government of the Ryukyus, told me “Ha- 
wall is not foreign.” ‘ 

“You mean,” I asked, “that you consider 
the U.S. as foreign, but not Hawali?” 

“That's right,” he said, “Hawaii is more 
like a brother.” 

Most Okinawans have friends or relatives 
in Hawaii, he noted. Hundreds of Hawai- 
ians now work in Okinawa. 

Matsuoka cited the University of Hawail 
as being particularly helpful to Okinawa. 

Later, Dr. Genshu Asato, president of the 
University of Ryukyus, credited the Univer- 
sity of Hawaii with a principal role in bring- 
ing about creation of this first university in 
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Okinawa. Situated on a Naha hill where an 
ancient castle once stood, it now is training 
more than 3,000 students. 

` Matsuoka, the chief executive, worked and 
studied in Hawaii between 1912 and 1918, 
then went on to Los Angeles. 

He credits his Hawaii and Mainland US. 
training and education with laying the base 
for his later success in business and politics. 
Without it, he says, he might be one of the 
rabid Yankee-Go-Homers who that day were 
demonstrating outside the U.S. Civil Ad- 
ministration offices. 

Matsuoka is, incidentally, friendly indeed 
to the U.S. but committed to the eventual 
pollticlal reversion of Okinawa to Japan and 
demanding more local autonomy in the 
meantime. 

Mayor Junji Nishime of Naha, Okinawa, 
has a Hawaiian calabash and an outrigger 
canoe model as two of the most prominent 
displays in his office. Mayor Neal S. Blais- 
dell of Honolulu presented them to him as 
a sister city gesture. 

Okinawa next year may send its full 32- 
member legislature on a visit to Hawaii, 
Fifteen Hawaii legislators went there in May. 

ROLE OF EMIGRANTS 

All three of the sister cities are justly 
proud of the role their emigrants have 
played in modern Hawaii, 

Speaker Akio Nagamine of the unicameral 
Ryukyuan Legislature said one of the rea- 
sons he wants all 32 legislative members to 
visit Hawaii next year is to see the progress 
made by the Okinawans in Hawaii, 

The Hiroshima Telecasting Company sent 
a film crew last year to film the record of 
Hiroshima families in Hawaii, the Mainland 
and South America. 

The response was so great, it re-ran the 
13-part series plus a one-hour condensation 
which spoke of Hawaii as a land where there 

the least racial feeling and of the East- 
est Center as a place that knows no na- 
tional boundaries and no prejudice, 

Leaders of Kaohsiung on Taiwan who 
visited Honolulu in June were most of all 
impressed by the status and success achieved 
by Chinese in the Hawaii community. 

The Taiwan Chinese are also proud of 
their accomplishments at home, and justly 
so. There will be more in the next article 
in this series on this bustling economy which 
among many other things, packs mahimahi 
for Hawaii’s tables. 

In the center of Kaohsiung, as in other 
Free China cities, stands a statue of another 
former Hawali schoolboy—Dr. Sun Yat-sen, 
who plotted here for his successful 1911 over- 
throw of the Manchu dynasty and creation 
of the Republic of China. 

The last message to me from Speaker 
Wang Yu-Yun of the Kaohsiung City Coun- 
cil as my plane was about to depart was & re- 
quest to tell the people of Honolulu that 
Kaohsiung would like to see more of them 
come visiting. 


SIMILARITIES BETWEEN SISTERS 


The 28-page brochure issued by the City 
of Hiroshima to explain itself to foreigners 
devotes a full page to the sister relationship 
with Honolulu. 

Carp from Hiroshima swim in the pool at 
Honolulu International Center. 

A rock sculpture from Hiroshima is in Fos- 
ter Garden, and youths from the two cities 
are exchanging visits this summer, A Hon- 
olulu X. M. C. A. group is in Hiroshima now. 
A group of students sponsored by the City of 
Hiroshima will arrive here soon. 

All four sister cities are middle-size metro- 
politan areas. Naha, the smallest, has a 
population of around 250,000, Kaohsiung has 
600.000, Hiroshima 580,000 and Honolulu 
576,000. All of these figures have give-and- 
take in them, depending on how you define 
the area, soon may add some 
suburbs that will boost its total to 700,000. 
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Honolulu’s figure already includes 234,000 
people in rural Oahu areas. 

All four sisters are port cities. 

All suffered direct attack in World War II 
and two of them—Naha and Hiroshima— 
were obliterated, but have come back strong- 
er then ever. 

All of them have some dependence on tour- 
ists. 

And all except Hiroshima have a consider- 
able dependence on military spending, sugar 
and pineapple. 

Hiroshima and Kaohsiung are important 
industrial cities. 

All four cities are more prosperous today 
than ever before. All of them put major 
emphasis on education of children. 

All of them have equable climates. Hiro- 
shima gets cccasional snow, but not enough 
to kill the palms that grow on its city streets 
or the white Hawaiian oleanders now bloom- 
ing along Peace Boulevard. 


STEPS TOWARD WORLD PEACE 


The concept of their “sisterhood” is not an 
idle one. 

The exchanges between them are not of 
great moment as world affairs go. 

But they have been at many levels and 
they have added their bit to the world un- 
derstanding, amity and respect that one of 
the sisters in particular—Hiroshima—so de- 
voutly desires. 

The Chinese proverb says that a journey 
of 10,000 miles begins with a single step. 

The sisterhood arrangements may be small 
steps along the way to world peace—but they 
are positive and forward. 

Subsequent articles in this series will tell 
about the sisters individually. 

[Prom the Honolulu Star-Bulletin, July 29, 
1966] 


OUR THREE ORIENTAL SISTERS: TAIWAN SISTER 
Orry BUSTLING TRADE CENTER 


(By A. A. Smyser, editor, the Star-Bulletin) 


On Taiwan, just off the Asian mainland, 
Honolulu has a sister city that both it and 
the world should know. better. 

For on Taiwan and in its bustling southern 
port city of -Kaohsiung there is a dramatic 
answer to the problems and challenges of 
Asian development, 

struggles, 


While Red China 
prospers. 

Here, without bloodshed or class struggle, 
more than 12 million Chinese have built an 
economy that has weaned itself from the 
need for U.S, aid and is growing substantially 
with each passing year. 

Energy, skill, determination, and the kind 
of political rule that might have saved the 
China mainland if it had been demonstrated 
before 1949 have been combined here with 
$15 billion in US. aid (which ended 13 
months ago) to rebuild a war-wrecked econ- 
omy and give this island a vitality it never 
knew before. 

Taiwan's most famous city is its northern 
capital of Taipei with a population of more 
than one million. 

But 200 miles south is its second city, 
larger in area than Taipei, though smaller in 
population (around 600,000), and one of the 
major industrial cities and ports of the 
Orient. 

Kaohsiung (cow-shung) is not even as 
well-known a name in the Orient as it should 
be. Many Japanese know it by the name 
they gave it pre-war: Takao. 

EXPANDING TRADE CENTER 

But Kaohsiung is a name to be reckoned 
With. 

Its port handles two-thirds of Taiwan’s 
trade. 

Its jet airport is being enlarged to handle 
international flights. 

Taiwan leaders see it as their closest gate- 
way to Southeast Asia and foresee a Kaoh- 
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siung population of over one million before 
too long. 

It already is a key naval base and the seat 
of three Free China service academies. 

It outweighs Taipei now in oil, iron, cement 
and aluminum. 

Its new Export Processing Zone already is 
building up a free port activity that dwarfs 
even Honolulu’s fondest dreams. 

Its surrounding agricultural lands produce 
sugar, pineapple, rice and many truck crops. 

Incongruously, oxen—seldom seen on the 
streets of metropolitan Taipei—lug scrap 
metal to a modern steel mill and come away 
lugging reinforcing bars, cartload by cart- 
load. + 

Women laborers shield their faces with 
cloth, not for religious reasons or modesty, 
but so their skins won’t become leathery 
under the sun and they can be soft and 
feminine at night. 

Cheap labor is still one of the prime induce- 
ments Taiwan offers to outside investment 
capital, 

But energetic workers, skillful ers 
and a stimulating political atmosphere have 
‘made Taiwan's aid-fueled economy grow 80 
that everyone can get a bigger slice of pie 
than a few years ago. 

The mainland Chinese who fled to Taiwan 
in 1949 inherited a land that had been under 
Japanese rule until the end of World War II 
and a populace who had been kept by the 
Japanese in subservient jobs, denied ad- 
vanced training and study for the most part, 
‘and lacking in skills and experience. 

The mainland refugees were skilled and 
managerial people in many instances, but it 
still required extensive training to develop 
the widespread know-how. to run the Taiwan 
of 1966. : 

Writing for Reader's Digest early this year, 
Keyes Beech and Clarence W. Hall com- 
mented: 

“Taiwan is a dramatic reminder to all Asia 
that communism is not the short cut to suc- 
cess that its prophets claim. 

On Taiwan, instead of hunger there is 
plenty; instead of scarcity there is abun- 
dance; instead of mass regimentation, there 
is comparative political freedom.” > 

Free China, these writers add, achieved this 
by adopting means precisely opposite to those 
the Communists used to impose their 
tyranny on 700 million mainland Chinese. 

Government encouraged the peasants with 
land reform (using a system in which former 
owners were fully compensated) and encour- 
aged business and industry with inducements 
and incentives that attracted both foreign in- 
vestment and the capital that had gone to 
the displaced landholders. f 

The results in Honolulu’s sister city of 
Kaohsiung are fascinating to behold. 

Tsai Wen-Tu, who visited Honolulu in 
June, runs a fishery association that sends 
ships over half the surface of the globe from 
Samoa to the Atlantic—and includes in its 
haul much of the mahimahi served on Hawall 
tables. £ 

The Fengshan factory of Taiwan Pineapple 
Company, just, outside Kaohsiung, looks for 
all the world like the Hawaiian plants that 
inspired it (and which it now undersells)— 
right down to a water tank shaped and 
painted like a pineapple. 

Kaohsiung’s other industries includes an 
oil refinery, aluminum refinery, iron and 
steel plants, machinery manufacturing 
works, plastic plants, plywood plants, an al- 
kali plant, a thermal power plant, an indus- 
trial water plant, cement plants, and a can- 
making plant. 

CITY OF CONTRASTS 


The mixture of modern and rustic reflects 
the emphasis on priorities and cheap labor. 

Thus, the ride from the jet airport to town 
is still over a rutted, bouncy rural road, 
barely wide enougs for two cars to pass. (A 
better one is coming.) 
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But the cracking columns of the oil refinery 
look like those at Barber’s Point. 

A rail line moves the heavy north-to-south 
freight. 

But ox carts do a lot of the close-in hauling 
within the city. 

Motorbikes seem to be the most common 
form of individual transportation, with girls 
riding sidesaddle behind their boyfriends 
when evening falls. 

The nearly-completed new City Council 
Hall puts Honolulu’s facilities to shame, but 
Mayor Frank C. Chen still rules from a sepa- 
rate building that is a more ancient and 
more Asian version of Honolulu Hale—even 
with dividing tiled stairs off the center court. 

It is not hard to say what impresses a visi- 
tor the most, at least a visitor who had just 
come from Micronesia. 

If the typical person in Micronesia was 
someone sitting in a door, watching the world 
go by, here the typical person is someone 
bustling—whether by foot, bike or auto. 

Go, go, go—seems to be the watchword 
here. 

Almost everything is active. Only the ox- 
driver, sitting placidly behind his plodding 
beast, seems apart from the pace, and even 
he will get up often to walk alongside the 
animal. 


Speaker Wang Yu-Yun of the Kaohsiung 
City Council is proud to display his city— 
from an attractive mountain view of a spar- 
kling nighttime port city to the black sand 
public beach near the harbor entrance where 
five cents admission is asked of the bathers. 

It is a city that lies on about the same 
latitude as Honolulu, and its vegetation and 
terrain seem familiar to an islander. But the 
leaves that look like taro turn out to be lotus, 
and the Chinese temples by Chen-Chin Lake 
remind the visitor that this land is as au- 
thentically Chinese as even ancient Peking. 

Since 1945, Wang explains, Kaohsiung’s 
population has more than tripled, but activ- 
ity at the harbor has grown more than six- 
fold. 

The free port is expected to attract indus- 
tries that will create 15,000 new jobs, maybe 
30,000. i 

Wang is proud that one-fourth of Kaoh- 
siung’s population is in school—including 98 
percent of the children aged 6 to 12. An 
extra three years soon may be added to the 
compulsory schooling. 

Many of the school buildings are new, mod- 
ern and multi-storied. 

Wang and Kaohsiung’s city fathers have to 
operate on a budget one-third that of their 
Honolulu sister. 

But in a speech following his return from 
Honolulu, Wang said Kaohsiung should emu- 
late Honolulu in putting more emphasis on 
traffic control and also in devoting a greater 
part of the budget to public health. 

In the outskirts of Kaohsiung, homes of 
farm families are clustered together. Chick- 
ens, dogs and an occasional goat share the 
rights of way with children and adults. 

In the center of town, a statue of Sun Yat- 
sen, who was trained in Hawaii and plotted 
here for the overthrow of the Manchu dy- 
nasty, smiles down on the crowds at a central 
square. 

Kaohsiung and Honolulu have been sisters 
since Kaohsiung suggested the relationship 
in 1962 and Honolulu accepted. That makes 
Kaohsiung Honolulu’s newest sister. 

But the common bonds go back much 
farther. 

Even before Sun Yat-sen came to Hawaii, 
still earlier Chinese migrants had come to 
the Islands and started the first rice and 
sugar-planting here. 

Speaker Wang sees the sisterly relationship 
of the two cities as something of real value. 
He only hopes the tempo of the exchanges 
will increase. 

Not only Honolulu but all the world should 
know more of the miraces being wrought on 
Taiwan and at Kaohsiung. 
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Kaohsiung is Honolulu’s proud sister, and 
properly so. 
[From the Honolulu Star-Bulletin, Aug. 1, 
1966] 


Our THREE ORIENTAL SISTERS: NAHA PLAGUED 
By LACK OF GUIDANCE, GOALS 
(By A. A. Smyser, editor, the Star-Bulletin) 

More than one American has discoverd that 
prosperity does not automatically spell happi- 
ness. 

So has Honolulu’s troubled sister city of 
Naha, Okinawa. 

Naha, in some ways, has never had it so 
good. 

Whatever might be wrong with it—and it 
does have serious problems of finance, health, 
planning and politics—it still can be said 
that things are better than they used to be, 
in most cases much better. 

Yet Naha—with a population of 250,000— 
suffers from the lack of clear direction and 
clear. purpose that have done so much to 
buoy Honolulu’s two bigger sisters in the 
Orient—Kaohsiung, on Taiwan and Hiro- 
shima, Japan. 

At the root of Naha’s most frustrating 
troubles are political. 

A Japanese culture has been overlaid by an 
American government. 

Someday, says the United States, Okinawa 
will revert to Japan. 

But for the present we are hanging on 
and hanging on hard and that someday may 
be quite a few years off. 


DIFFICULT TO FOCUS ON FUTURE 


Young men in Okinawa feel frustrated. 
Which way should they point their careers— 
toward Japan or toward the U.S.? 

Others feel a lack of identity. They are 
stateless people when they travel—requir- 
ing passports from both the U.S. and Japan. 

“We are a colony,” says one Okinawan. 

“We don’t belong anywhere,” say another. 

“This is a bastardized form of govern- 
ment,” says a high official. 

“Yankee, go home,” chants a violent fringe 
that represents only a tiny fraction of the 
populace. 

Considering all that, it would seem un- 
likely that the American at the top of the 
totem pole could be a popular figure. 

Yet Lieutenant General Albert Watson IT 
is popular indeed. Okinawan leaders across 
a broad spectrum seem to agree that he is 
the best-liked high commissioner the U.S. 
has yet assigned and that his policy of flexi- 
bility” has done a lot of good for the U.S. 
and relieved a lot of tensions. 

One of the most important statements 
General Watson ever made on Okinawa was 
8 Ryukyuan Legislature on February 1, 
19 

“I will,” he said, “transfer to the Govern- 
ment of the Ryukyu Islands all functions 
which the United States is not compelled to 
retain in the interest of accomplishing its 
essential military mission here.” 


PROCESS IS FAR FROM COMPLETE 


His popularity rests importantly on the 
fact. that he has indeed transferred many 
powers to the local government—and says 
the process is far from complete. 

He also has done his best to wipe out what 
signs he can of U.S. colonialism and to re- 
move from the scene Americans who might 
show a colonial superiority complex—a man- 
ifestation that deeply bothered a Honolulu 
Chamber of Commerce group Visiting Oki- 
nawa two years ago. In four days, I saw very 
little of it. 

The general has made himself available to 
Ryukyuan leaders and is considered by them 
to be a person with whom they can speak 
easily and frankly. 

But a considerable amount of the real 
decision-making power on Ryukyuan civil 
affairs still rests in U.S. rather than Ryu- 
kyuan hands. 
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MILITARY, CIVIL AREAS INTERMINGLED 


One reason given is that the military bases 
and civilian areas are so imtermingled on 
Okinawa that it is impossible to draw any 
clear line between them—such as runs be- 
tween Guantanamo and the rest of Cuba. 

Another is that if the U.S. administrators 
and advisers were to be pulled out of Oki- 
nawa, the Ryukyuans would not have the 
skilled talent available locally and might 
have to turn elsewhere for it—possibly bring- 
ing in Japanese or others who might be hos- 
tile to the U.S. military presence. 

The “Yankee Go Home“ fringe is small in 
Okinawa—(maybe 500 people out of one mil- 
lion) but it is vocal indeed—and just enough 
to frighten the U.S. administrators into 
brooding over the possibility of hostile po- 
litical parties swinging into power in either 
Okinawa or Japan, and taking advantage of 
a too-relaxed U.S. posture to try to force 
the U.S. out of its Okinawa bases before it 
is ready to go. 

Okinawa is a bastion on which the U.S. 
has planted one billion dollars in capital 
improvements and another half billion in 
inventories for its Pacific defense. It also 
was the bloodiest and costliest Pacific ter- 
rain captured in World War II. 

Okinawans still recall the morning of April 
1, 1945, when they looked out and could 
hardly see the horizon for the U.S. invasion 
fleet gathered offshore. 


WHEN WILL UNITED STATES BE READY TO GO? 


When will America be ready to go? 

Certainly not during the Viet Nam war. 

Hardly, while Red China remains a men- 
acing neighbor just 400 miles away. 

Hardly, in other words, for at least 10 years, 
possibly much longer. 

Under the Japan Peace Treaty, the U.S. 
feels it has clear and unrestricted military 
rights in Okinawa for as long as it cares to 
stay. The Japanese government admits as 
much though some minority parties would 
read the language otherwise. 

The problem is made no easier by the fact 
that Japan has become America’s strongest 
Pacific ally, and that U.S. must be especially 
careful that its Okinawa policies do not give 
offense. 

This seems to have been a major reason for 
both Presidents Kennedy and Johnson mak- 
ing public commitments to the eventual re- 
version of Okinawa to Japan, even though 
some U.S. diplomats don't see that as im- 
plicitly required by the peace treaty. 

ECONOMY NOT UNLIKE HAWAII'S 


Pending reversion, Okinawa is developing 
an economy much like Hawaii’s with military 
spending as the major prop, and sugar, pine- 
apple and tourism in supporting roles. 

The Okinawans who see reversion to Japan 
as too far remote got some small comfort 
from 15 Hawaii legislators last May who told 
them Hawaii had managed through 59 years 
of territorial status before it finally got State- 
hood. 

Hawaii survived and prospered. 

So, too, should Okinawa—but its situation 
is much more complex ‘and frustrating than 
Hawall's. 

Ha wall had substantial local autonomy and 
was responsible only to its own adopted par- 
ent, Uncle Sam. 

Okinawa has far less autonomy and the 
administering power doesn’t claim parent- 
hood, or even step-parenthood, just custo- 
dianship. 

Okinawa sometimes goes crying with its 
problems to its parent, Japan, as in the re- 
cent instance when General Watson fired up 
the Yankee-Go-Homers by withdrawing two 
legal cases from the Ryukyuan courts, But 
Japan can do little more than sympathize 
and promise to talk to the U.S. about it. 


DIFFICULT SITUATION FOR ALL 


The situation is a difficult one for every- 
one. 
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Seiho Matsuoka, the chief executive of the 
Ryukyuan government (elected by the legis- 
lature), and General Watson obviously have 
a considerable respect for each other as well 
as a good personal rapport. 

But Matsuoka, who once worked and stud- 
ied in Hawaii, says the General is like a 
father with a 40-year-old son, who still thinks 
the boy can’t fend for himself and won’t 
let him try. 

Practically every responsible Okinawa 
leader that I talked to echoed this same com- 
plaint in one form or another. 

President Genshu Asato of the University 
of the Ryukyus says one of America’s greatest 
errors in Okinawa has been its assumption 
that Okinawans are not competent. 

He thinks this is a misconception with 
which the US. started its administration 
and has not yet shed, partly because the lan- 
guage barrier has impeded communication. 

Speaking of the 400 U.S. Civil Administra- 
tion people who overlay his government 
(more than 200 of them are Okinawans), 
Matsuoka said:. 

“They think we are a little lower than 
they are. We don’t think so. We know more 
than they know, and we can do equal or bet- 
ter than they.” 

Matsuoka cites development loans, the 
water and power corporations, and the Bank 
of the Ryukyus as U.S.-controlled activities 
that would run better if turned over to the 
Government of the Ryukyus. In electric 
power, he is speaking of the source of his own 
personal wealth. 

Matsuoka worked in sugar and pineapple 
fields in Lahaina, Maui, and on Oahu begin- 
ning in 1912 then went to a number of 
schools here, among them Iolani and Central 
Intermediate. 

He thinks the U.S. should cut its civil ad- 
ministrative force from 400 people to about 
five, retaining just enough administrators 
and power to intervene when necessary to 
protect U.S. military interests, which include 
major bases for all the services. 

Here again, Matsuoka voiced a widely- 
echoed theme—the willingness, even eager- 
ness, to see U.S. bases remain and be under 
clear U.S. control though some of the minor- 
ity parties would restrict them to non-offen- 
sive missions, the same as in Japan. 

Okinawa’s relation to the Viet Nam war, 
1,400 miles away, is primarily that of a sup- 
port base. 

AS FOR ECONOMIC SUPPORT 


If the U.S. should give the Ryukyuans 
more autonomy, should it then also feel jus- 
tified in curtailing its substantial economic 
support to the Ryukyuan government? 

Only, says Matsuoka, if it is willing to give 
up control of the Ryukyus to Japan. Then 
Japan should pick up the load. 

At present, in an unusual arrangement, 
the Ryukus get support from both the U.S. 
and Japan—with the Japanese contributing 
quite a few millions directly and still more 
by purchasing Ryukyuan sugar and pine- 
apple in a protected market. 

To Kazufumi Uechi, publisher and editor 
of Okinawa’s largest paper, the Okinawa 
Times, the U.S. has not done as well in Oki- 
nawa as Japan would have done because the 
U.S. mission is primarily military. 

He suggests that economic development 
would be Japan’s prime concern and that 
Japan as an administering power might, for 
example, have concentrated more on rebuild- 
ing the sugar industry than on building wide 


If the U.S. insists on holding Okinawa for 
military reasons, he contends, then the U.S. 
has a responsibility to do better in Okinawa 
than Japan would do. 

He says his studies convince him that so 
far the U.S. has not done this. 

Arguments in this same vein are offered to 
show ‘that, in various ways, Okinawa as a 
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Japanese prefecture would fare better than 
Okinawa is faring under the U.S. 


SOME U.S, AIMS PREFERRED 


It is admitted, on the other hand, that in 
some areas—for instance, the political liberty 
of teachers—the U.S. system is preferred. 

Some Americans think the Okinawans are 
talking louder than they are prepared to act, 
and not above playing off the U.S. and Japan 
to try to get the best of both worlds—have 
their cake, eat it too, and have the U.S. and 
Japan foot the bill. 

U.S. officials say that on a few occasions 
they have offered to return certain powers 
and found the Ryukyuans unwilling or un- 
able to accept them. 

The Okinawans are undoubtedly shrewd 
bargainers—but Hawallans who remember 
the pains of second class territorial status 
and of World War H military rule will also 
recognize genuine frustration in Okinawa’s 
political plight. 

To recognize it is simpler than to cure it. 

Even though most Okinawans are agreed 
that the U.S. military bases must stay for 
the forseeable future, they would have (cer- 
tainly) local autonomy and (possibly) even 
full reversion to Japan go ahead even while 
the bases remain. 

To the present US, administrators, rever- 
sion seems out of the question for now. 
More local autonomy they will grant, but 
hardly as much as is wanted. 

To Shui Ikemiyagi, president of the daily 
Ryukyu Shimpo, General Watson has taken 
two or three steps in the right direction, but 
there are 10,000 to be taken. 

In the view of many Americans, the talk 
of reversion and autonomy is principally the 
work of intellectuals. 

By and large, most Okinawans, they think, 
are too preocupied with day-by-day prob- 
lems, too happy with their improved eco- 
nomic prospects, to be politically concerned. 


YOUNG PEOPLES’ VIEWS UNCERTAIN 


There is even, it is suspected, a younger 
group that has no great enthusiasm for rever- 
sion, though young and old agree that 
Okinawa culturally and ethnically is Jap- 
anese. 

Older Okinawans are outspokenly pro- 
Japanese, even though they remember when 
the Japanese acted as overlords and treated 
them as second class citizens, 

They say this had abated before World 
War II. 

For all the power and wealth of the U.S. 
Okinawa still has many unpaved streets, 
many people receiving welfare aid, and seri- 
ous problems with tuberculosis, mental ill- 
ness, trachoma and other diseases—including 
many patients confined at home for lack of 
adequate hospital space. 

But Okinawa also has a prosperity and 
vigor it had never seen before—real progress 
in many health areas, paved highways, thou- 
sands of autos widely distributed through 
the population, and the joys of traffic jams 
and increasing numbers of traffic lights. 

Naha was as flat at the end of World War II 
as Hiroshima—mainly due to pre-invasion 
air raids by the U.S. forces. 

It now is rebulit and bustling, though it 
has not matched Hiroshima’s success with 
master planning. 

The Ryukyus have a university for the first 
time. 

Per capita income is the second highest 
in the Orient, exceeding all but Japan, and 
ahead of some of Japan's poorer prefectures. 

Naha’s bars and taxi dance halls jump at 
night—its bull fights (between two bulls and 
without matadors) thrive on weekends. 

Its leaders dream of still better things to 
come. 


UNITED STATES HAS THREE KEY OBJECTIVES 


The three objectives of the U.S. Civil Ad- 
ministration in the Ryukyus are to (1) pro- 
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mote effective government; (2) develop a 
viable economy, and (3) improve the stand- 
ard of living. 

Okinawans and Americans today have ma- 
jor differences—as outlined above—on what 
a truly effective government would be. 

No. 2 is a problem, too, though No. 3 seems 
to be moving along all right. 

With labor costs triple those of Taiwan, 
Okinawa might be hard put to get along 
without the U.S, military bases and still 
maintain its prosperity. 

But when an American suggests this, politi- 
cal leaders like Tsumichiyo Asato, of the mi- 
nority labor party, bridle at the suggestion 
as some sort of effort to bribe the Okinawans 
to like the bases. 

Matsuoka, the chief executive, would 
against the wishes of many Okinawans—wel- 
come more foreign (including U.S.) invest- 
ment as a way of developing the economy. 

Naha’s Mayor Junji Nishime, a bluff and 
hearty politician who somehow brings Vice- 
President HUBERT HUMPHREY to mind, has 
visions of Okinawan fishermen moving back 
into the Pacific Trust Territory to help revive 
the fishing industry there, and of Okinawan 
farmers rebuilding Micronesian agriculture. 

He also dreams of Okinawa being the only 
Pacific base with an air terminal big enough 
to land the new 490-passenger jets and sees 
Okinawa becoming a transportation hub, 
from which travelers would fan out to the 
smaller, more limited airfields at Hong Kong 
and Tokyo. . 

Nearby, on one of the small Ryukyuan 
island groups, he would locate a Western Pa- 
cific counterpart of Las Vegas. 

PRESSING PROBLEMS REMAIN 

He is at work, meantime, to make 
headway on the problems of city planning, 
road construction, homebuilding, park and 
port development, water distribution, sewage 
collection, refuse disposal and land title ad- 
justment that plague his boom city. 

Finances are the biggest headache of all. 

But he has set an example of what can 
be with an elaborate City Hall building that 
puts the offices of the Government of the 
Ryukyus in the shade. 

And he continues unabated the fervor that 
got him elected mayor six years ago at the 
age of 39. 

THEY'RE THE ISLANDS OF FATE 

Sometimes the Ryukyus are called the 
Islands of Enchantment, or the Islands of 
Song and Dance, or the Land of Courtesy. 

They also—after many overlords—have 
been called the Islands of Fate. 

In the opening scene of the famous play, 
“The Teahouse of the August Moon,” the 
Okinawan interpreter, Sakini, ambles up to 
the footlights and puts it this way: 

“History of Okinawa reveal distinguished 
record of conquerors. 1 

We have honor to be subjugated in 14th 
Century by Chinese pirates. 

“In 16th Century by English missionaries. 

“In 18th Century by Japanese war lords. 
n 20th Century by American Marines. 

“Okinawa very fortunate. 

“Culture brought to us ... Not have to 
leave home for it. 

“Learn many things 

“Not easy to learn. 

“Sometimes painful. 

“But pain makes man wise. 

“Wisdom makes life endurable.” 


From the Honolulu Star-Bulletin, Aug. 2, 
1966] 
OUR THREE SISTERS: HIROSHIMA SCARRED BY 
Day or DESTINY 

(By A. A, Smyser, editor, the Star-Bulletin) 
Of Honolulu’s three Oriental sisters, Hiro- 

shima is the beautiful but sad one. 
Hiroshima, like Pearl Harbor, is a name 

that will live in history, 
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But Hiroshima, more than any other city 
of World War II, is still living with its day of 
destiny and is indelibly marked by it. 

Not by choice. 

While the war in most other areas is re- 
called mostly in monuments and markers, 
Hiroshima still has 95,000 citizens who must 
go for semi-annual medical checkups, know- 
ing that because they were in Hiroshima on 
August 6, 1945, their chances of leukemia, 
cancer and other illness are well above Jap- 
anese national averages. 

If it tries to forget, the mass media recall. 
Visitors recall, Residents recall. 

The scars of 1945 are no longer particularly 
evident on the streets but there still are 
women with dress patterns scarred out of 
sight on their bodies because dark colors 
absorbed the flash and light ones deflected 
it. 


“BEST NOT TO TRY TO FORGET” 


Mayor Shinzo Hamai is one who thinks it’s 
best not to try to forget. 

Rather he would hope to draw a lesson 
of peace from all that has happened and 
thinks Honolulu is peculiarly sulted as a 
sister city to help in this mission. 

One day not long ago the Mayor sat at 
lunch in the aptly named New Hiroshima 
Hotel, not far from bomb center, on the edge 
of the Peace Park that marks the site. 

The hotel is beautiful, modern, open and 
airy—one of the works of Tokyo architect 
Kenzo Tange that won him a Gold Medal 
citation this year from the American Insti- 
tute of Architects, the first Japanese archi- 
tect to be so honored. Earlier the Hawaii 
A.LA, had honored him. 

From the attractive hotel, the mayor 
looked out over the park and city and re- 
called some of the history of 21 years. 

He had been the leader of the city for most 
of that time, one of the people who rise to a 
crisis and seem to know what to do when 
others are still wandering and confused, 


DEVASTATION CALLED INDESCRIBABLE 


The mayor said he could think of only one 
word to describe the situation in the weeks 
immediately after the explosion indescrib- 
able.“ 

He repeated it—‘“indescribable.” 

The mayor continued: 

When people finally began to collect them- 
selves they found that 10 members of the 
City Council were dead. The mayor was 
dead. Only 400 members of the city gov- 
ernment turned up out of about 2,000. 

The area was a wasteland. No food, No 
clothing, Nothing. The rest of Japan had 

jo many aches to help much. 

The Hiroshima newspaper was one of the 
bits of Hiroshima that stayed alive. 

A notice was placed in the paper asking all 
government employees to return to work by 
a certain date or be considered as having re- 
signed. 

This brought the total of available people 
to something close to 1,000. 

Many of the first Jobs were simply those of 
holding on. 

BROKEN WATER PIPES 


The bomb, for instance, had broken water 
pipes all over the city. Water was running 
out of hundreds of broken mains. There was 
no water pressure to send water into the 
homes that survived. 

City crews went out to hammer shut the 
broken pipes. But people wanting water 
opened them up again. 

The atmosphere was not unlike a US. 
western frontier town. For safety, the crews 
that closed the pipes were kept large in size— 
six or more in a group, working usually at 
night. 

Finally, water presure returned to homes 
and the water battle subsided. 

A committee was formed to discuss the re- 
building of the city. It included govern- 
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ment leaders and leading surviving private 
citizens, a very dedicated group. 

From the beginning the committee was 
divided by a serious debate over whether the 
city should be rebuilt at all. 

There was substantial sentiment for aban- 
doning the place. There was talk that noth- 
ing would grow there for 75 years. 

This debate went on as the city struggled 
to care for its injured and meet its other 
urgent daily needs for food, clothing and 
shelter. 

Hamai was on the side of those who 
wanted Hiroshima. to live on. 

The City Hall building, incidentally, was 
one of the few structures still standing. 

One day in March of 1946, Hamai dis- 
covered a very simple thing—on a cherry 
tree outside City Hall there was a blossom, 
Then two others bloomed, 

It was a sign. Things would grow. 

About the same time, squatters were mov- 
ing back into the devastated area. 

People were coming back and things 
were growing. 

With this the die was cast: Hiroshima 
would be rebuilt! 

It. also was determined that Hiroshima 
should be rebuilt attractively according to a 
plan, and not haphazardly, 

The idea took hold, but there were no 
funds. 

Hiroshima was entitled to the grants-in- 
aid provided from the National Government 
in the War Damage Rehabilitation Law, 
which was applicable to numerous Japanese 
cities that had suffered more or less destruc- 
tion in the war years. 

But even this law was of little help in 
meeting Hiroshima’s ambitious master 
plan—so that for five years the reconstruc- 
tion made slow progress. 


PERMANENT PEACE MEMORIAL 


Then, as Japan itself awoke to the need of 
permanent peace, there developed the idea 
of creating Hiroshima as a permanent peace 
memorial, 

This led to the enactment in 1949 of the 
Hiroshima Peace Memorial City Construc- 
tion Law and led to the flow of national funds 
that started the active regeneration of Hiro- 
shima as a new and modern city. 

Hiroshima lies at the edge of the beautiful 
Inland Sea, a lovely body of water broken 
by rounded, green islands. 

Green mountains surround Hiroshima it- 
self, though the city proper stretches wide 
and flat in a river delta—the point where six 
tributaries of the River Ohta run into the 
Inland Sea, 

Hiroshima Castle, founded in 1589, had 
been a focus of the pre-war city. Around it, 
streets clustered tight and narrow, their 
very tightness serving as a protection for the 
castle, 

The castle was re-built after the war, in 
1958, but not the narrow streets, 

The grandest street of all is Peace Boule- 
vard—100 meters wide (some 826 feet). 
Critics said it was too much but the Mayor 
and others held fast. 

HAWAIIAN OLEANDERS GROWING 


White Hawaiian oleanders now grow in 
some of its central gardens, their whiteness 
satisfying those who felt the pink Japanese 
oleanders were too much a reminder of blood. 

Today, like other Hiroshima streets, Peace 
Boulevard is still not fully paved, but is 
crowded with traffic and those who advocated 
it have been vindicated. Eight per cent of 
the new city has been saved for parks, twice 
the average for the rest of Japan. 

For all the rebuilding, there is still more to 
be done. 

A new increment of the water system was 
completed last month but the city has grown 
so fast that more is needed already. 

The sewer system has nowhere near come 
close to keeping pace with growth and Mayor 
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Hamai rates this his most pressing problem 
today. 

But for all his problems, there is also ac- 
complishment, proud accomplishment. 

Children play and go to school again in 
Hiroshima, The Hiroshima Carp recently 
hosted a national all-star baseball game. 
There is a relatively sedate night life, liveliest 
at such spots as Cabaret Honolulu and Caba- 
ret Hong Kong. f 


POPULATION CLOSE TO 580,000 


Hiroshima had a population of 420,000 in 
World War II. After the bomb—with an esti- 
mated 200,000 dead—the count was down to 
136,000. , 

Gradually this grew to close to 580,000 
today and the proposed addition of some 
suburban areas would push it to 700,000. 

As in pre-war, Hiroshima is again the 
acknowledged leader of western Honshu, 

In some views, Japan is developing a meg- 
alopolis or continuous populated area from 
Tokyo to Osaka, much like the US. strip city 
from Boston through New York to Washing- 
ton. 

In this same concept, Hiroshima, Sapporo, 
Sendai and Fukuoka are looked on as the sec- 
ondary regional centers around which other 
population growth will focus, 

Hiroshima is the seat of the Hiroshima pre- 
fecture (roughly equivalent to our state) and 
also of an informal grouping of five prefec- 
tures known as the Chugoku Region, extend- 
ing for 78 miles on all sides of Hiroshima. 


PRODUCTS MADE IN CITY 


Mitsubishi Heavy Industries Company has 
located a major shipbuilding and repair ac- 
tivity at Hiroshima. Toyo Kogyo Company 
now makes hundreds of thousands of Mazda 
autos there as well as other products. Both 
of these by their faith helped the city to 
rebuild. 

Sponge sandals, rubber shoes, safes, pumps, 
turbines, sewing needles, rock drills, flower- 
pins, glass beads, rubber balls, furniture, 
stationery, rice wine and oysters are other 
major products of post-war Hiroshima. 

Pre-war Hiroshima was a major military 
base for all of Japan. This was one of the 
factors that led to its fate in 1945. 

Now there is almost no military activtiy 
there, though the throb of the Viet Nam 
war heightens industrial activity in Hiro- 
shima as in much of the Orient. 

Another difference pre-war to post-war is 
in the look of the town, the wider streets 
and better plan. ; 

But the greatest change is in its people. 

Pre-war Hiroshima was proud that it sup- 
plied some of the best soldiers and sailors in 
the Japanese armed forces. 


WEAK IN AGRICULTURE 


Partly this was because it was weak in 
agriculture and sons gravitated toward the 
military service. (Similar factors helped fuel 
the migration to Hawail in the late part of 
the last century.) 

Now, Hiroshima has seen—as has no other 
city but Nagasaki—what atomic war is like. 

As Mayor Hamai says, what happened in 
Hiroshima is the minimum of what would 
happen in nuclear war today. 

Thus he leads a city deeply dedicated to 
world peace, apprehensive of what it sees 
around it in today’s world, determined to do 
its best to bring world wide sanity and un- 
derstanding. 

This week, the four Rotary Clubs of Hiro- 
shima are marking the 21st anniversary of 
the bombing by mailing to 11,000 clubs all 
over the world messages about Hiroshima’s 
rebirth, its industry, its Peace Memorial, its 
tourist charms and its desire to see a peaceful 
world built through mutual understanding 
and mutual trust. 

If there is recrimination in Hiroshima, it 
certainly was not visible to this visitor. For 
Americans there is a genuine friendliness, 
For Hawaiians even a little more. 
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But war is not something that anyone for- 
gets very lightly—and Pearl Harbor and Hiro- 
shima are two names etched forever in the 
memory of all who lived through those 
days. 

2 Mayor Hamal says: The war started in 
Pearl Harbor and ended here. Honolulu and 
Hiroshima should not merely get together 
and be friendly. Let's have a loftier ideal 
and work together for world peace.” 


HIROSHIMA EYES NEW SISTER CITY 


Hiroshima has an invitation to accept an- 
other sister city. 

The proposal is from Volgagrad, Russia, 
better known to Americans as Stalingrad, 
where the German invasion of Russia was 
finally stopped in World War II. 

Mayor Shinzo Hamai of Hiroshima accepted 
a Russian invitation and visited Volgagrad 
earlier this year. : 

He is impressed with its rebuilding and 
thinks the Russians have managed to achieve 
more symmetry of design than is possible in 
free enterprise cities like Hiroshima and 
Honolulu. 

He also finds little evidence there of the 
kind of poverty he has seen in both the 
U.S. and Japan, and more real democracy 
than many outsiders would suspect. 

Russian visitors to Japan and Hiroshima 
have been on the increase recently—many 
of them in tour parties from all over the 
U.S.S.R, 

Moscow-Tokyo and Lenigrad-Osaka sister 
relationships also have been proposed. 

None of these invitations have been ac- 
cepted as yet, but neither have they been 
rejected. 

It is safe to assume that the Japanese 
cities are proceeding cautiously, partly be- 
cause of the Viet Nam war and US. 
sensibilities. 

Mayor Hamal says that Hiroshima, of 
course, would not accept the Volgagrad in- 
vitation without first consulting Honolulu. 

Having had, however, opportunities to 
meet with both Soviet and American leaders 
in substantial numbers, he offers his esti- 
mate that both sides have prejudices in 
looking at the other. 

Americans think Russia may start a war, 
and vice versa, he says. 

Fear leads to suspicion—and fear and 
doubt are what concern Hamal. 

He believes that mutual understanding be- 
tween the two great powers is possible, that 
the everyday people of both truly crave 
peace, and that Japan might be a good 
go-between. ii 

Both sides, says Hamai, need to respect 
each other. He who fails to respect the 
other will lose.” 

MAYOR SEEKS HOSTS FOR VISITING STUDENTS 

The Mayor's office is looking for families to 
provide accommodations for seven Hiroshima 
high school students who will arrive next 
Tuesday on a goodwill mission, 

The visit is part of the sister-city program 
between Honolulu and Hiroshima, 

In order that the four girls and three boys 
may experience American family life, plans 
are being made to have them live with local 
families during their 10 days here. Host fam- 
ilies are needed for several of the group. 

Any Honolulu family with a son or daugh- 
ter between the agees of 15 and 18 and who 
would like to host a Hiroshima student, is 
asked to telephone the Mayor's office, 568-442. 


— 


[From the Honolulu Star-Bulletin, Aug. 8, 
4 1966] 


Our SISTER CITIES: A SUMMARY—GREAT BENE- 
FITS SEEN IN WIDER CONTRACTS 
(By A. A. Smyser, editor, the Star-Bulletin) 
Among 700 of the larger U.S. cities and 
towns, 325 have set up sister-city affiliations 
with 375 foreign Oles and towns in 57 dif- 
ferent countries. 
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Honolulu is one of the champions in affilia- 
tion. It has four sisters: Hiroshima, Japan; 
Naha, Okinawa; Kaohsiung, Taiwan, and 
Bruyeres, France. 

Is the program worthwhile? 

„Absolutely,“ says Mayor Neal S. Blaisdell. 

When the U.S. Conference of Mayors meets 
here next June, he will invite the mayors of 
all of Honolulu’s sister cities to attend, plus 
the mayors of other cities around Asia and 
the Pacific Basin including South America. 

He also plans to invite a scattering of Euro- 
pean mayors to make it a truly international 
gathering. The U.S. State Department is 
cooperating. 

Most of the foreign mayors will have U.S. 
sister-city mayors to help act as their hosts. 

Blaisdell thinks the opportunities to get 
together and talk will be fruitful and worth- 
while. 

BURNS VALUE 

He gets no dissent in this view from Gov- 
ernor John A. Burns, even though they hap- 
pen to be of different political parties and 
are occasionally at odds on other issues. 

Burns joins President Lyndon B. Johnson 
in seeing a Pacific Era ahead, and thinks the 
main thing wrong with exchanges around the 
Pacific so far is that they have been inade- 


quate. 

He says the eventual worth of increased 
association among Pacific peoples can’t be 
measured, and adds that he sometimes has 
felt like a voice in the wilderness in advocat- 
ing more international visits and exchanges. 

In the Governor’s eyes, Hawall has been 
too self-centered in this regard, reluctant to 
move outside its borders, and without a 
sense of purpose on the part of the whole 
community as to the advantages of wider 
contacts and friendships. 

The press, he says, has often been critical 
of travel of this nature, it as jun- 
keting, and making politicians gunshy about 
their trips. 

Such travel costs money, but Burns is 
sure the accrued benefits, while immeas- 
urable, are great. 


STRONG ARMY SUPPORT 


The Governor feels that self-interest alone 
justifies further promotion of international 
exchanges. 

The U.S. Army agrees. 

Through its Pacific friendship missions, it 
has over the past eight years sponsored 11 
exchanges of goodwill groups from the civil- 
ian communities of Hawaii and the Ryukyus, 
nine with Japan, five with Korea, four with 
the Philippines and four with Taiwan, plus 
a 1961 mission to several countries. 

The Army-directed U.S. government in the 
Ryukyus may foot the bill next February to 
send the full 32-man Ryukyus legislature to 
Hawaii. 

The Army views its program as a two-way 
effort to let Asians see America, and Ameri- 
cans see Asia 

Better understanding within the spirit of 
the People-to-People Program started by 
President Eisenhower is the object of the 
Army exchanges. 

General John K. Waters, who retires this 
month as Commander of the Army in the 
Pacific, says they have ethnic groups in 
Hawaii to establish contacts in the countries 
of their origin, and have given Asians a 
chance to see for themselves that democracy 
really works in the U.S. 

General Waters says the goodwill gen- 
erated by the trips has been beyond expecta- 
tions, and pays tribute to the local civilian 
community for its cooperation in hosting the 
foreign visitors. 

Colonel Charles R. Jackson, assistant chief 
of staff with the U.S. Army Pacific, says the 
exchanges also have helped to provide a 
bridge between the civilian and military 
populations in the participating areas and 
has been successful intra-community as well 
as inter-community. 
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COULD DO MORE 


Herman G. P. Lemke, the chairman of the 
City Council, is another advocate of the sis- 
ter city program. 

He feels it opens new channels of con- 
tact aside from the normal military and dip- 
lomatic routes. 

Councilman Cleson Chickasuye was chosen 
for one visit to Hiroshima, partly because his 
parents came originally from that area. His 
aunt died there when the atomic bomb was 
dropped. 

He notes that our sister cities seem to put 
more stock in the relationship than we do, 
and agrees that more should be done locally. 

Hiroshima would like to see City Hall send 
back an official group of Honolulu youngsters 
to match the group it is sending here next 
week, and sends annually. 

This would be in addition to another ex- 
change program carried on by the Y.M.C.A.’s 
in each area. 

Chikasuye notes an uncertainty as to 
whether such trips are justified under the 
city charter, and cites the same political 
sensitivity to criticism on junketing that 
Governor Burns raised. 

Councilman Lemke thinks the total num- 
ber of sister-city contacts should be limited 
but thinks an additional relationship with a 
Philippine city would be a natural for Hawaii. 

Mayor Blaisdell thinks there should be no 
more than one sister city in any country in 
order not to dilute the relationship. 

The relationships, he says, are not costly 
and the accruals are good—personal contacts, 
trade missions, friendships, understanding. 

WELCOME RUSSIAN TIES 

Honolulu’s first sister city—Hiroshima—is 
considering an invitation to strike up an al- 
liance with a Russian sister, Volgograd, for- 
merly Stali È 

Governor Burns, Mayor Blaisdell and Coun- 
cil Chairman Lemke all think it would be an 
excellent idea. 

The Mayor thinks such a relationship 
would be a wonderful thing, entirely consist- 
ent with the purpose of the people-to-people 
program in creating friendship and under- 
standing, He thinks Honolulu itself could 
use a Russian “sister.” 

Lemke concurs, even volunteering the same 
comment—‘“wonderful.” He feels that even 
if the U.S, and Russia, are somewhat es- 
tranged at this time, the relationship should 
be encouraged and could be valuable. 

Governor Burns perhaps summed up more 
feelings than his own in saying of the pro- 


grams: 

“They have an intrinsic value that is hard 
to check, You can’t buy friendship—or put 
a price tag on it.“ 


THE SUPERSONIC TRANSPORT: 
NEEDLESS SPENDING 


Mr. McGOVERN. Mr. President, the 
Sunday Star carried an excellent edi- 
torial on August 14, 1966, pertaining to 
the dubious value of expenditures on 
the development of a supersonic trans- 
port plane. 

The editorial reflects growing concern 
over an expenditure that may be a com- 
plete waste of the taxpayer’s money. 
Speaking in the U.S. Senate on Tuesday, 
August 9, 1966, I stated that my opposi- 
tion to the SST was motivated by two 
major considerations. First, the com- 
plex technical problems inherent in the 
operation of the plane while in flight 
led me to seriously doubt its ultimate 
safety or feasibility. The Sunday Star 
editorial eloquently underlines the many 
technical problems that haunt this pro- 
posed aircraft. Second, in light of the 
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President’s plea to eliminate nonessen- 
tial expenditures, I stated that it seemed 
commonsense to delete this costly frill 
from the budget. With this in mind, I 
hope that Senators will carefully con- 
sider the thoughtful editorial in Sun- 
day’s Washington Star and take a “hard, 
last look” at what is, I believe, needless 
spending. Iask unanimous consent, Mr. 
President, that the editorial may be 
printed at this point in the RECORD. 
There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 
[From the Washington (D.C.) Sunday Star, 
Aug. 14, 1966] 


SUPERSONIC TRANSPORT A DUBIOUS VENTURE 


Within a few weeks, American industry 
must submit final bids and specifications on 
the supersonic transport airplane. Govern- 
ment contracts to build the airframe and jet 
engines will be awarded by the end of the 
year. 

This is a project the taxpayer should 
view with more than a little interest, if 
not apprehension, for its cost is coming 
out of his pocketbook and the price tag is 
escalating. The SST started out at a $1 
billion level. Uncle Sam, back in 1960, was 
willing to pick up half the cost. Now, ac- 
cording to General Jewell C. Maxwell, direc- 
tor of the Federal Aviation Agency’s SST 
program, the cost “may exceed $4 billion.” 
And the federal government's share looks 
closer to 90 percent. Industry may repay the 
cost some day, but no one is sure just when. 

The events surrounding the SST clearly 
demonstrate that this program now is being 
moved by extraordinary pressures, some 
rather remote from the original, simple no- 
tion of getting passengers from New York to 
Europe at 1,800 miles per hour. The com- 
panies with an interest in multi-billion-dol- 
lar contracts are understandably enthusias- 
tic. But advocates also have moved the ar- 
gument to the higher levels of international 
rivalry and the cold war. 

The SST is America’s answer to the Con- 
corde, a planned British-French transport 
capable of 1,450 miles per hour, due for 
airline service in 1971. It also is our riposte 
to Soviet plans for a similar supersonic air- 
liner, the Tupolev 144, production date still 
vague, To be sure, Soviet commercial com- 
petition remains almost invisible today; 
Aeroflot serves only one city in the Western 
Hemisphere, Havana, and the Victorian de- 
cor on its planes has been a standing joke 
in the industry. But this does not deter 
SST advocates from dragging in the “cold 
war” argument. 

The SST, in fact, has become a symbol 
of national prestige. A pledge to build it 
was written into the Democratic Party plat- 
form two years ago. President Johnson this 
year has declared he wants an SST second 
to none, It is widely stated that if we do 
not produce such a plane, American leader- 
ship in the aircraft industry will sustain 
a loss of face from which it could not re- 
cover. 

Perhaps it is impossible to back away from 
the situation. But the American public is 
at least entitled to know what kind of mate’s 
nest this rivalry has got us into, and the 
hazards that must be faced. As floor debate 
indicated last week, some senators entertain 
grave doubts about the wisdom of the pro- 
gram: 

Flying at 1,800 miles an hour is not simply 
a question of building a conventional jet 
with more powerful engines. The problems 
multiply to a frightening degree, and they 
include imponderables not only in engineer- 
ing but in economics, airport congestion, the 
health of crews and passengers, sonic booms, 
and even consumer psychology. 
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The increased speed will bring a huge rise 
in the surface temperature of the SST’s fuse- 
lage, for example, reaching 500 degrees. The 
effects in the FAA's words, will cause “severe 
stresses to develop between the hot external 
and cool internal structure.” The SST will 
in fact grow one foot in length during the 
heating process on each flight. 

To get rid of internal heat from other 
sources, some ingenious solutions are being 
put forth. The B-70 bomber carried dry 
ice, but there won’t be room for this aboard 
the passenger plane, so engineers suggest 
using the plane’s fuel as a coolant inside the 
fuselage, a proposal that has caused under- 
standable uneasiness among some observers. 

The very high altitude and speed means 
the plane will operate, in General Maxwell’s 
words, in a “thoroughly hostile environment 
which so far has been penetrated by only a 
limited number of Air Force and NASA air- 
craft.” 

One of the hazards not much talked about 
is radiation. Dr. Kurt Hohenemser, profes- 
sor of aerospace engineering at Washington 
University, notes that the dose rate from 
cosmic radiation reaches a maximum at 
about 70,000 feet. In an SST at this altitude, 
the crew would soak up radiation, during 
a year’s flights equal to the maximum an- 
nual, dose recommended for workers in nu- 
clear power plants. It would seem appro- 
priate,” he quietly observes, “not to expose 
young. stewardesses to such high radiation 
doses and to select the flight crew from mid- 
dle-aged individuals who do not expect any 
more offspring.” 

The lack of maneuverability of the SST is 
another worry. At three times the speed of 
sound, this plane will need an estimated 100 
miles of space to make a turn away from 
threatening air turbulence. 

The hostile environment at 70,000 feet is 
implacable. It will not tolerate flaws in the 
fuselage. The outside skin of the plane will 
be hot enough to cook a chicken while the 
inside, inches away, is only 70 degrees. If 
cabin pressure falls at this altitude, the pas- 
sengers cannot survive; in a matter of sec- 
onds their blood boils in their veins. The 
system must be failure-proof. 

Let’s assume the engineers can solve these 
matters. There remains others. The sonic 
boom is a factor that cannot be ignored, and 
its intensity increases with the size of plane. 
(The SST will be about the length of a foot- 
ball field.) NASA research indicates any 
turn at supersonic speeds intensifies the 
boom; fighter plane turns have increased the 
intensity as much as fourfold. There is also 
a phenomenon called the “superboom” which 
occurs when a plane is accelerated to super- 
sonic speeds. To avoid disturbing the public, 
it is now planned to fly the SST 100 miles at 
modest speeds, presumably out to sea, before 
cracking the barrier. 

The arguments being put forth to support 
the SST on an economy basis are curious. 
Because it goes so fast, we are told, one 
plane could make a couple of round trips 
to Europe daily, thereby amortizing its huge 
cost at a rapid rate. 

But the SST will arrive on the scene in 
1974 at a time when other highly competitive 
planes, with far cheaper rates, will be in 
service. Among them will be the so-called 
“stretched” jets capable of carrying 250 pas- 
sengers for an estimated .8 cents per seat 
mile in direct operating costs, versus 2.6 
cents for the SST. There also will be the 
jumbo subsonic C-5A, capable of carrying 
750 persons. This latter plane, which has 


been called an airborne Holland Tunnel, 


will operate for an astonishing .5 cents per 
seat mile. 

Dr. Hohenemser concludes that because of 
its high operating costs, the SST will ob- 
viously be limited to wealthy and expense- 
account travelers who go first class. At 
present, this group represents about eight 
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percent of trans-Atlantic traffic. Is society 
going to change enough by 1974 to justify 
all the optimism about SST revenues? We 
doubt it. And is this expense-account class 
worth a $4 billion investment? 

Most of our major airports are now over- 
crowded. Ground transportation into cities 
eats up a large percentage of time saved in 
air travel. The C-5A airliners alone, with 
their round-trip $150 transatlantic fares, 
promise to disgorge far bigger crowds into 
the terminals, The SST will not only com- 
plicate the picture but give the control 
tower operators a whole new set of head- 
aches. 

In the words of B. K. O. Lundberg, di- 
rector-general of the Aeronautical Research 
Institute of Sweden, “Supersonic air travel 
has become a dangerous and costly race for 
international prestige, neither necessary nor 
very important or profitable.” -Before the 
final decisions are made, the whole proposi- 
tion needs a hard, last look. 


SCHOOL MILK BILL STALLED ON 
DEAD CENTER 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, leg- 
islation extending the school milk pro- 
gram was reported by the House Agricul- 
ture Committee over 2 weeks ago. Simi- 
lar legislation was reported by the House 
Education and Labor Committee on Au- 
gust 3. Yet the House Rules Committee 
has not as yet given a rule to either piece 
of legislation. In fact, further hearings 
will be required in the Rules Committee 
before a decision can be reached on 
which piece of legislation to report to the 
floor of the House. 

I cannot emphasize strongly enough 
the importance of passing this legislation 
before Congress concludes its business 
this year. It is true that the present au- 
thorization for the program does not ex- 
pire until June 30 of 1967. However, it 
will be difficult for legislation to be intro- 
duced at the beginning of the next Con- 
gress, considered in committee, passed by 
both Houses, and considered in confer- 
ence before the June 30 deadline. We all 
know the multiplicity of housekeeping 
chores which normally keep a new Con- 
gress tied up for the first few months. 
This makes early passage of school milk 
legislation next year even more unlikely. 

Thus the responsibility is up to this 
Congress. It must act soon if the school 
milk program is to continue to be an 
operating reality. 


WATERPOLLUTION . .~ 


Mr. MUSKIE. Mr. President, increas- 
ing public attention is being focused on 
our serious water pollution problems and 
the need to clean up the Nation’s water- 
ways. 
zine which strongly endorsed the Sen- 
ate’s unanimous approval of $6 billion 
Federal share for construction of water 
pollution control facilities, epitomized 
this trend in national concern. 

In nearly every magazine, newspaper, 
and other publication, there seems to be 
an article or editorial on the quality of 
the Nation’s environment and the need 
to expand the commitment of funds to 
control environmental contamination. 

However, conflicts exist as to the cost 
of meeting this expanded commitment. 
The recently released survey of pollution 


A recent editorial in Life maga-. 
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control facilities needs by the Confer- 
ence of State Sanitary Engineers sug- 
gests that only $1 billion per year is nec- 
essary to meet the demand for treatment 
works. 

Mr. President, I do not want to see 
control of water pollution lost in a num- 
bers game. The fact is that really valid 
information on total costs has not yet 
been made available and probably will 
not be until January of 1968 when the 
report requested by the Senate bill is 
made available. In the interim, the Sen- 
ate Public Works Committee has at- 
tempted to meet those needs evidenced by 
information received in hearings 
throughout the Nation and in Washing- 
ton. That information indicates that the 
estimated $20 billion cost is conservative, 
and the $6 billion Federal share is a 
minimum. 

During our hearings I asked the Secre- 
tary of Health, Education, and Welfare, 
John W. Gardner, and Secretary of the 
Interior Stewart L. Udall what advice 
they would give the subcommittee as to 
how much the Federal investment in 
water pollution ought to be if they did 
not need to recognize budgetary restric- 
tions. I think Secretary Udall's re- 
ut is particularly appropriate. He 

I know that those closest to the water 
pollution problem in the country, the mem- 
bers of this subcommittee in particular, have 
recognized for several years and have been 
saying publicly that the problem is of such 
magnitude that the Federal Government 
would have to make a very big contribution, 
billions of dollars, in order to lick the prob- 
lem. I think the administration in its new 
program in essence agrees with this. 


In order to create a better perspective 
of the demands for pollution control 
construction funds, I would like to cite a 
few statistics developed during hearings 
this year and relate them to the survey 
of the Conference of State Sanitary 
Engineers. 

The conference reports that the State 
of New York has a total backlog of 
municipal waste treatment needs includ- 
ing ancillary facilities of $820,321,000. 
This figure does not in any way reflect 
information received by the Subcom- 
mittee on Air and Water Pollution dur- 
ing its hearings on S. 2947. 

On April 28 Dr. Hollis Ingraham, rep- 
resenting Governor Rockefeller, testified 
that the people of the State of New 
York had approved, by a 4-to-1 margin, a 
$1 billion bond issue to finance pollution 
control. Dr. Ingraham had earlier 
stated: 

The barrier is the staggering expense of 
Overcoming the huge backlog of needed 


sewage treatment works—$1.7 billion in New 
York alone. 


Mr. President, Dr. Ingraham is com- 
missioner of health for the State of New 
York. He has excellent credentials and 
should know the cost of pollution control 
for his State. It is therefore apparent 
to me that the estimates of the Confer- 
ence of State Sanitary Engineers, with 
a figure of less than 50 percent of New 
York's estimated cost and, less than the 
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bonding authorization voted by the peo- 
ple of the State of New York, must be 
questioned. 

If this were the only conflict within 
the estimates of the conference I would 
be inclined to dismiss the point. How- 
ever, Mr. President, the report is ramp- 
ant with inconsistency. 

A further example is that of the State 
of Massachusetts. That State is pres- 
ently considering legislation which would 
provide for a $100 million bond author- 
ization to finance the State’s 30-percent 
share of the cost of pollution control. 
The Conference of State Sanitary Engi- 
neers estimates the total backlog for 
Massachusetts to be but $41,557,000. 
This is less than 15 percent of the esti- 
mated $300 million total that Massa- 
chusetts is expecting pollution control to 
cost. 

In fact, Mr. President, the conference 
total is less than the single job of clean- 
ing up the Merrimac River which is esti- 
mated at between $68 and $80 million. 
Senator EDWARD KENNEDY informed the 
subcommittee this year that, beyond the 
cost of the Merrimac, it is estimated that 
cleaning up the Connecticut River in 
Massachusetts will cost $20 million and 
the Blackstone River will cost $35. mil- 
lion. 

To summarize a few other conflicts, 
Mr. President, I would cite these ex- 
amples: 

First. Conference estimate of backlog 
for Ohio is $38,626,000 and yet Mayor 
Ralph Locher, of Cleveland, estimates 
his city’s cost to be approximately $900 
million, or 25 times as great. This does 
not consider the other major or minor 
cities of Ohio. 

Second. Conference estimate of the 
backlog for Maryland is $11,860,000 and 
yet Senator DANIEL BREWSTER, of Mary- 
land, estimated the cost to the city of 
Baltimore alone as being $48 million. 

Third. It is reported that the State of 
Connecticut will consider legislation next 
year authorizing $150 million as the 
State’s 30 percent of pollution control. 
The conference estimates Connecticut’s 
total backlog to be $39,931,000. This is 
less than 10 percent of the $500 million 
estimated by the State. 

Mr. President, the cost of pollution 
control is great. I am afraid no one is 
prepared to really recognize the full mag- 
nitude of the problem. But, if we are to 
have clean water we, in the Congress, 
cannot stick our heads in the sand. 

Throughout the Nation, communities 
are under order, via the enforcement 
process of the Federal Water Pollution 
Control Act, to clean up. They cannot 
be expected to comply without sufficient 
help from the Federal Government. 

The Senate recognized this on July 13, 
1966, by a vote of 90 to 0. I hope that 
this unanimity will prevail and we can 
get on with the job before the costs in- 
crease beyond reach or the rape of our 
water supply is so complete that damage 
is irreparable. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the excellent editorial from 
Life magazine be included at this point 
in the RECORD. 
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There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Our Am AND WATER CaN BE MADE CLEAN 


There is a good chance that 1966 will be 
remembered as the year when Americans 
finally got fed up with pollution. For 350 
years we have poured filth into every body 
of. water that we control and into the air 
above, Now, voters are proving at the polls 
that they have had enough. And what’s 
more, they are assuming—correctly—that it 
is technically and financially feasible to do 
something about pollution problems long 
considered insoluble. 

Last month the Senate passed a water 
pollution control bill that will cost $6.4 bil- 
lion over the next five years. The vote was 
90-0 and there was hardly any debate. At 
the same time, a companion air pollution bill 
($196 million over three years) was passed 
without a nay. 

No people, even Americans, are literally 
consumers. We are users. We eat things, 
wear them, operate them or burn them. We 
change their form, then pour them into the 
air as smoke and fumes, or funnel them into 
sewers that lead to the rivers we are killing 
and the lakes that are becoming mammoth 
cesspools. 

There might be some logic to the fouling 
of our environment if air and water some- 
how appeared from mystically pure sources, 
flowed past us once, and disappeared, to be 
replaced by fresh supplies. Alas, there is just 


so much air above the earth and water on 


its surface. We cannot create more—but can 
only find ways to use it more sensibly. 

New Yorkers, during the drought of the 
past five years, became suddenly aware of the 
waste inherent in foul waters, While emer- 
gency drought regulations silenced many 
air conditioners, browned lawns to straw and 
banished water glasses from restaurant 
tables, the Hudson River was daily 
11 billion gallons of undrinkable, unclean- 
able water past the city and dumping it into 
the ocean, There was no real drought in 
New York last year. There was plenty of 
water but pollution had made it unusable. 

We have always been able to find new 
sources of pure water, but those days are 
about over. Right now we use 400 billion 
gallons daily, 57% of all that is available. 
By the end of the century, we will be using 
900 billion gallons a day—far more than the 
total supply. We will have to reuse all of our 
water, perhaps a dozen times over in major 
cities. 

Air pollution is perhaps more dangerous 
than filthy water, if for no other reason 
than that it is not so obvious, With the 
classic exception of Los Angeles, where a 
fluke of climate makes the problem visible, 
most of the poisons we breathe cannot be 
seen. Los Angeles may get the attention, 
but New York City, on an area basis, ac- 
tually pumps eight times as much junk into 
its air. 


Some pollutants lead a double life, first 
fouling the air, then filtering into water 
systems and food crops. Donald E. Carr, 
in his book Death of the Sweet Waters, points 
out that six billion pounds of lead have been 
burned and spread over the country since 
lead alkyls were first added to gasoline as an 
anti-knock measure in 1923—and that the 
concentration of lead in the blood of Amer- 
icans is 100 times normal. It should be re- 
membered that lead compounds were favor- 
ite poisons of the anclent Romans. 

The political muscle that is developing 
from the outrage over pollution has had 
scattered but notable success across the 
country. It helped elect William Scranton 
to the governorship of Pennsylvania, when 
he supported tough controls on strip mining 
operations that pour mine acids into the 
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state’s streams. Detergent makers were 
forced to find new formulas when house- 
wives found their tapwater running with a 
bullt-in foaming head. 

New York voters last year supported by 
a four-to-one ratio (the largest margin ever 
on a spending measure) a referendum that 
would allow the state to spend $1.7 billion of 
their money to clean up the Hudson, Cali- 
fornians have pushed so hard for control of 
air pollution that the federal government 
has decided to use California standards for 
the mandatory smog-control devices that 
will be built into all American cars starting 
in 1968. 

But while the states are reacting to the 
demands of their citizens with isolated pol- 
lution controls, they are not moving fast 
enough even to keep up with the yearly in- 
crease in pollution that we face. 

On water pollution, the Senate measure is 
the only likely means for catching up—and 
eventually getting ahead of the problem of 
pollution. The bill does not suggest by- 
passing the states by offering federal money 
to do the bulk of the job. Instead, it would 
provide 30% of the cost of sewage treatment 
plants, with the states and local govern- 
ments paying the rest. In a sense, the bill 
would jog the states into leadership by of- 
fering to pay 50% of construction costs when 
several states agree to work together with 
local agencies to clean up a river system that 
cuts across their boundaries. 

The amount of money involved in the new 
bill—$6.4 billion spread over the next five 
years—is a measure not of pork barreling but 
of the size of the job that has to be done. 
Most estimates of the cost of cleaning up 
our streams and lakes—not to some idyllic 
level of purity that would allow us to drink 
from any of them, but simply to the point 
where the water will continually be usable by 
people or industry—come to over $40 billion. 
The Senate bill would put the federal gov- 
ernment in readiness to doits share. But the 
money would not be spent until the states 
and local units agreed that theirs was really 
the major responsibility. 

The air pollution bill matches many of 
the provisions of the water bill. Its price 
tag is lower—$196 million—but it also recog- 
nizes that the chief federal role is to stir local 
action, to provide a rational set of standards, 
and to ensure training and research in long- 
neglected fields. 

It is unfortunate that the Senate bills did 
not include a provision suggested by many 
experts in the field—the so-called “Ruhr 
Plan.” The heaviest concentration of in- 
dustry and population in West Germany lies 
along the Ruhr River. Users of its water are 
allowed to dump refuse back into the river— 
but they are charged a stiff fee for each 
pound of pollution they add to the stream. 
As a result, the Ruhr’s waters are almost 
pure enough to drink throughout the length 
of the industrial basin. 

Many industries in America have long 
argued that they cannot afford effective pol- 
lution controls—and remain competitive. 
That view won’t sit well with the American 
taxpayers who are now faced with the 640 
billion bill for cleaning up past pollution. 
No businessman expects to get his plant 
buildings for nothing—or the raw materials 
that go into his product. Neither should he 
expect somebody else to clean up—or try and 
live with—the refuse of his manufacturing 
process. 

The air and water pollution bills are ex- 
pected to come to the floor of the House 
later this month. Despite their expense, 
they should be passed. There are rivers that 
can be saved if we act now, and lakes that 
could be made fit for swimming again—and 
for all of us, perhaps a few years added to our 
lives if the air we breathe can be made less 
poisonous. 
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Mr. MUSKIE. Mr. President, before 
concluding my remarks, I would like to 
correct one misconception created by the 
Life magazine editorial. 

In referring to the pollution control 
program instituted on the Ruhr River in 
Germany the editorial states: 

Users of its water are allowed to dump 
refuse back into the river—but they are 
charged a stiff fee for each pound of pollu- 
tion they add to the stream. 


The Ruhr experience has all too often 
been confused, a confusion which has 
resulted in the “effluent charge” or “li- 
cense to pollute” controversy. 

In fact evidence developed during the 
natural resources mission to Germany, 
in which I participated, is to the con- 
trary. There is no “license to pollute” 
the Ruhr River. The report to the Presi- 
dent regarding that mission clarified this 
point and I would like to quote from that 
report: 

These fees are based on quantity and 
strength of the waste and are a means to 
defray the cost of cleaning waste, for the in- 
tention is that all wastes will be treated. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, in a mo- 
ment I shall suggest the absence of a 
quorum, but I would like to state for the 
benefit of the attachés on both sides of 
the aisle that this will be a live quorum, 
and that when a quorum is stated to be 
present by the Chair, I shall move to set 
aside temporarily the consideration of 
the defense appropriations bill until 


Monday next at 2 p.m. 

Mr. President, I suggest the absence of 
a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 


The assistant legislative clerk called 
the roll, and the following Senators an- 
swered to their names: 


[No. 206 Leg.] 

Aiken Harris Murphy 
Allott Hart Muskie 
Anderson Hartke Nelson 
Bartlett Hickenlooper Neuberger 
Bass Ho tore 
Bayh Hruska Pearson 
Bible Inouye Pell 
Boggs Jackson Prouty 
Byrd, Va. Javits Proxmire 
Byrd, W. Va. Jordan, N.C Randolph 
Cannon Jordan, Idaho Ribicoff 
Carlson Kennedy, Mass. Robertson 
Case Kennedy, N.Y. Russell, S.C. 
Church Kuchel Russell, Ga 
Clark Lausche Saltonstall 
Cooper Long, Mo. Scott 
Cotton Long, La. Simpson 
Curtis Magnuson Smathers 
Dirksen McCarthy Smith 

id McClellan Stennis 
Dominick McGee Symington 
Eastland McGovern 
Ellender Miller Thurmond 
Ervin Mondale wer 
Fannin Monroney dings 
Fong Montoya Williams, N.J. 
Fulbright Williams, Del 
Gore Morton Yarbo 
Griffin Moss Young, N. Dak. 
Gruening Mundt Young, Ohio 


Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I announce 
that the Senator from Montana [Mr. 
MANSFIELD] is absent on official business. 

I also announce that the Senator from 
North Dakota [Mr. BURDICK], the Sena- 
tor from Illinois [Mr. Doveras], the Sen- 
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ator from Arizona [Mr. HAYDEN], the 
Senator from Alabama [Mr. HILL], the 
Senator from Montana [Mr. METCALF], 
the Senator from Alabama [Mr. SPARK- 
MAN], the Senator from Maryland [Mr. 
Brewster] and the Senator from New 
Hampshire [Mr. MCINTYRE] are neces- 
sarily absent. 

Mr. KUCHEL. I announce that the 
Senator from Utah [Mr. BENNETT] is 
absent because of illness. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
quorum is present. 


DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE APPRO- 
PRIATIONS, 1967 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H.R. 15941) making appro- 
priations for the Department of Defense 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1967, 
and for other purposes. 

Mr. RUSSELL of Georgia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, at the outset, I should like to make 
a very brief statement outlining the 
amounts of money that are involved in 
this bill as compared with previous ap- 
propriations. 

This bill, H.R. 15941, for the fiscal year 
1967, as reported to the Senate, provides 
for appropriations totaling $58,189,872,- 
000. ‘This is more than the budget esti- 
mate, but it is under the House bill by the 
sum of $426,573,000. It is likewise $668,- 
131,000 under the total appropriations 
for the Department of Defense for the 
fiscal year 1966. For that year Congress 
appropriated the sum of $58,858,003,000 
in the regular act and in two supplemen- 
tal appropriations. 

Predicated upon the assumption that 
the war in Vietnam will continue through 
June 30, 1967, this bill does not include 
funds incident to a continuation. beyond 
that date. It provides funds for the pay 
of military and civilian personnel of the 
Army, Navy, Marine Corps, and Air 
Force, the operation and maintenance of 
the Defense Establishment, the procure- 
ment of ships, ammunition, aircraft, 
tracked vehicles, and other hardware, as 
well as research and development neces- 
sary to the continued progress of the de- 
partment and to keep abreast of the de- 
velopment weapons systems that will as- 
sure the security of the country. 

However, this bill does not include 
funds for military construction, civil de- 
fense, or military assistance to other na- 
tions except those expenses incurred in 
connection with military assistance in 
southeast Asia. 

Furthermore, it does not include funds 
to provide for the recently enacted pay 
increases for military personnel. 

This is the second largest appropria- 
tion for a single department of the Gov- 
ernment that has ever been recom- 
mended by the Senate Appropriations 
Committee, with the exception of the ap- 
propriation for 1944, when the Congress 
passed an appropriation for the com- 
bined Army and Air Corps of slightly over 
$59 billion. It should be noted that the 
purchasing power of the dollar has de- 
creased considerably since 1944. 

I call this to the attention of the Sen- 
ate, not because there is any satisfaction 
in presenting requests of this magnitude, 
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but because it spotlights three very im- 
portant facts. 

First, from the military standpoint, 
this bill emphasizes in dollar figures ‘the 
determination of this country to provide 
a defense machine sufficient to maintain 
the national security and carry out our 
international commitments in these crit- 
ical days of worldwide stress, strife, and 


Politically, it will help serve notice on 
the forces of aggression throughout the 
world—and particularly at this time in 
Vietnam—that we are determined in our 
effort to help protect the rights of self- 
determination of the free world nations 
that desire to remain outside the Iron 
Curtain. 

Economically, it calls attention to the 
tremendous impact which our defense 
expenditures have on the economic life 
of our Nation. 

Each of these subjects is of major sig- 
nificance. But important as they are, I 
shall not discuss them in any detail to- 
day. Every Member of the Senate is well 
aware of their significance. 

By organizational unit, as indicated in 
the committee report, the total recom- 
mended by the committee includes: 

For the Army, $17,165,065,000. 

For the Navy, $16,979,700,000. 

For the Air Force, $20,774,900,000. 
8 the Defense agencies, $3,270,207,- 

With respect to the Army, the funds 
Provided will support a yearend 
strength of 1,233,693 active duty person- 
nel and 688,500 Reserve component per- 
sonnel who have been assigned to Army 
Reserve and Army National Guard orga- 
nizations, 

Major Army forces will include 17 di- 
visions, 5 armored cavalry regiments, 10 
brigades, 1 missile command, and 7 Spe- 
cial Forces groups. The active inventory 
will include 9,298 aircraft, including both 
fixed wing and helicopters. 

With respect to the Navy, the funds 
provided will support 1,006,057 active 
duty military personnel, of which num- 
ber 727,873 are Navy personnel and 278,- 
184 are Marine Corps personnel. The 
funds will also maintain 174,000 Naval 
and Marine Corps Reserve personnel in 
paid drill training. 

I might say that the Navy plans to 
-man 939 commissioned ships in the fleet. 
Of that number 415 are warships. 

Also included are 27 carrier air groups, 
32 patrol and warning squadrons, 4 Ma- 
rine divisions, and 3 Marine air wings. 

The Navy will have 8,315 aircraft in 
the active inventory. 

With respect to the Air Force, the 
funds provided will support 853,359 ac- 
tive duty military personnel and 138,100 
Air Force Reserve and Air National 
Guard personnel in paid drill training. 

Planned major forces include 74 com- 
bat wings, including missile wings, and 
121 combat support flying squadrons 
with an inventory of 13,785 active air- 
craft. 

With respect to the Defense agencies, 
funds provided will support the opera- 
tion and management activities of the 
Office of the Secretary of Defense, the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff, the Defense In- 
telligence Agency, the Defense Com- 
munications Agency, the Defense Sup- 
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ply Agency, the Defense Atomic Support 
Agency, the Defense Contract Audit 
Agency, and certain other activities. 
The pay of military personnel assigned 
to these agencies is included under per- 
sonnel appropriations of the Army, Navy, 
Marine Corps, and Air Force. 

Certain of the changes which the 
committee recommends will be of inter- 
est. The committee report covers all of 
the requests and changes. I shall limit 
myself to those which I think are most 
important. 

First of all, you have no doubt noted 
that the bill is considerably under the 
amount allowed by the House. This is 
explained rather simply. The House in- 
cluded an increase of $569 million in the 
appropriations for the Army, Navy, Ma- 
rine Corps, and Air Force military per- 
sonnel in order to provide for anticipated 
augmentation of the military force 
strength. This amount was not budgeted 
and was not requested by the Depart- 
ment of Defense. Secretary McNamara 
testified at the hearings that he was not 
requesting these funds at this time. 

Your committee, in its deliberations, 
recognized the probability of a further 
buildup in our Active Forces during the 
current fiscal year. This will undoubt- 
edly require additional funds. But testi- 
mony indicated that the Department of 
Defense could not at this time give re- 
liable estimates as to the exact amount 
of additional funds which will be re- 
quired. The Secretary of Defense point- 
ed out at the time he testified—I believe 
it was on August 1—that he had received 
three new estimates on Army strength 
requirements within the previous 72 
hours. 

Under such conditions, it was consid- 
ered impossible to predict with any 
accuracy the financial needs for the re- 
maining 11 months of the year. Further- 
more, the Department assured the com- 
mittee that there was adequate provi- 
sion, under section 612 of this bill, to 
ultilize available funds and legal author- 
ity to support any necessary increase in 
strength. 

The committee was further assured by 
the Secretary of Defense—and the com- 
mittee wishes to assure the Senate and 
the Nation at large—that the reduction 
of these funds would in no way affect 
the national security or the state of 
preparedness of the Armed Forces. 

In my opinion, there will be a require- 
ment early in the next session to pro- 
vide a substantial supplemental appro- 
priation. We may hope at that time that 
a full and accurate presentation can be 
made of the additional requirements, I 
am aware that there have been occasions 
when Members of the Senate have been 
critical of supplementary requests for 
funds for a given year, and I have at 
times shared that view. 

However, in this instance, due to the 
extraordinary conditions existing, since 
no firm figures can be provided at this 
time, and since adequate provision is 
made in the bill to cover all foreseeable 
contingencies, I find no reason for criti- 
cism of the committee action in eliminat- 
ing this large amount appropriated by 
the House over and above the budget 
estimate. Indeed, I believe that most will 
agree that it was a logical and proper 
method of approach to the situation. 
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For that reason, the committee recom- 
mends that the unbudgeted $569 million 
allowed by the House be passed over un- 
til a later date when more complete in- 
formation will be available. 

A second major consideration in the 
bill deals with the request of the De- 
partment of Defense to realine the Army 
Reserve components by merging all the 
existing paid drill units of the Army Re- 
serve into the Army National Guard, for 
a force of 580,000 men. The committee 
has recommended concurrence in the 
House action rejecting this proposal. 
This is in accord with action taken by 
Congress on an identical proposal last 
year. ; 

The committee has further récom- 
mended concurrence in the House action 
of establishing programed average 
strengths of 260,000 men in paid drill 
units in the Army Reserve, and 380,000 
men in such units for the Army National 
Guard, for a total strength of 640,000 
men. However, I call your attention to 
the fact that the actual funds recom- 
mended are adequate to support end 


‘strengths of 270,000 for the Reserve and 


418,000 for the. Army National Guard. 
At the present time; the Reserve is slight- 
ly under the average strength—by 9,000 
personnel—and the strength of the Na- 
tional Guard is 41,000 over the pro- 
Lidice average strength provided in the 


Of the combined June 30 strength of 
672,000 of the Army Reserve and the 
Army National Guard, there were 133,- 
000—about 20 percent—who had not re- 
ceived the basic training required by the 
Reserve Enlistment Program Act of 1963. 

It is my hope that the Department of 
Defense will be able to correct this de- 
ficiency in the immediate future. The 
committee made its position on this mat- 
ter perfectly clear, as will be found on 
page 9 of the committee report: 

The committee insists that the Secretary 
of Defense take all steps that are required 
to provide for adequate training of the Army 
Reserve component forces, including an ex- 
pansion of training capacity if this is re- 
quired. 


An additional $700,000 has been rec- 
ommended for the Naval Reserve, in or- 
der to maintain the surface officer per- 
sonnel strength of this component at the 
same level as had been planned for fiscal 
year 1966. 

In two appropriations, the committee 
has increased funds for the Air National 
Guard, in order to permit the retention 
of 25 airlift squadrons, of which 3 were 
scheduled for deactivation in fiscal year 
1967. Most Members of the Senate are 
familiar with the role being played by 
these squadrons, and I am sure that the 
great majority will agree that the present 
is no time to deactivate any portion of 
this valuable asset. Consequently, the 
committee has recommended that lan- 
guage be included in the bill to assure 
the continuance of all 25 of these squad- 
rons. 

ARMY PROCUREMENT 

The committee has recommended an 
appropriation of $3,483,300,000 for pro- 
curement of equipment and missiles for 
the Army. This is an increase over the 
budget requests of $172.2 million and is 
comprised of three actions. The first of 
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these is an increase of $153.5 million for 
preproduction activities for the Nike X 
antiballistic missile system. Funds for 
this purpose have been earmarked in the 
bill. The second is an increase of $19.9 
million to provide the necessary funds 
to exercise options to procure OH-6A 
helicopters at favorable prices. The 
third action is a decrease in which the 
committee made a reduction which was 
related to a classified facility which was 
not authorized. 

Turning to other changes made by the 
committee, I call attention to the in- 
crease of $153 million made by the com- 
mittee for the construction of two gas- 
turbine-powered guided missile destroy- 
ers; $145.1 million of this amount was 
budgeted and authorized in the Depart- 
ment of Defense Research Authorization 
Act for two steam-powered guided-mis- 
sile destroyers. 

At the time the bill-was under consid- 
eration in the House, it was believed 
that a desired change in the type of main 
propulsion system would occasion a 
slippage in the construction schedule. 
As a consequence, the House did not ap- 
prove the request. Since that time, the 
Navy has renewed its request—this time 
for two gas turbine-powered destroyers— 
and has indicated that deferral of fund- 
ing would delay the availability of the 
ships. 

Your committee has approved the 
change.of the propulsion system, and has 
provided the necessary funds—some 
$7,900,000 above the requested authori- 
zation—to.. build these advanced 
destroyers. 

In another action, the committee 
recommends approval of the House ac- 
tion in providing $130.5 million for a 
nuclear guided missile frigate, and $20 
million for advance procurement of long 
leadtime items for additional nuclear 
guided-missile frigates. 

Mr. President, I think it would be well 
at this juncture to have printed in the 
RECORD. a complete list of the ship con- 
struction and conversion program that 
is provided by this bill, and I ask unani- 
mous consent that it be printed in the 
Recorp at this point. 

There being no objection, the list was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

Fiseal year 1967 shipbuilding and conversion 


program 
Vessel Type 
New construction 
Number of 
is vessels 

Attack aircraft carrier (nuclear) CVA(N). 1 
Attack submarine (nuclear), SSN) 5 

Guided missile frigate (nuclear), 

Ean n TE RNR AS, A A 
Guided missile destroyer (DDG) 2 
Dock landing ship, LS 1 
Tank landing ship, LST 11 


10 
5 
Ravage: tug, ATO scene cas oe 2 
Replenishment fleet tanker, ABR 2 
Combat store ship, AFS 1 
Oceanographic research ship, AGOR=:-.--- 1 
Surveying ship, A8 2 
Ammunition ship, A Jana 
Fleet ocean tug, ATF 1 
Submarine rescue vehicle, ASR a 


Total, new construction 48 
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Fiscal year 1967 shipbuilding and conversion 


program—Continued 
Conversion 
Number of 
vessels 

Guided missile frigate, DLG 
Guided missile cruiser, CGG 1 
P 5 
C67 2 
Total, conversion 13 


Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, does 
the Senator care to be interrupted at all? 

Mr. RUSSELL of Georgia. I would 
prefer to complete my statement, but if 
the Senator wishes to address a question 
to this specific point, I am happy to yield. 

Mr. PASTORE. Bearing directly on 
this point, I think the Record should 
show very clearly that it was the con- 
sensus of the members of the committee 
that the Department of Defense should 
go forward with its nuclear frigates. 

Mr. RUSSELL of Georgia. I do not 
know how it could be made clearer. We 
have appropriated for it 2 years in suc- 
cession. 

Mr. PASTORE. True; but as a matter 
of fact, in the past, the Defense Depart- 
ment has frozen funds when the Depart- 
ment did not agree with Congress. I 
think the Recorp should show very 
clearly at this point that all members of 
the committee agreed—and as far as I 
know, no one objected to it—that those 
funds were provided to build these frig- 
ates, and they should be built. 

Mr. RUSSELL of Georgia. We stated 
that in the committee report for last year 
and repeated it this year in the following 
language: 

The committee’s recommendation of funds 
for the construction of the two guided mis- 
sile destroyers does not derogate from the 
importance which the committee places upon 
the construction of the nuclear powered 
guided missile frigate. In recommending 
the appropriation of $20 million for the pro- 
curement of long leadtime items in the De- 
partment of Defense appropriation bill, 1966, 
the committee stated in its report (S. Rept. 
625, 89th Cong.) : 

“The committee urges the ent of 
Defense to include funds in the budget for 
fiscal year 1967 for the construction of the 
nuclear powered guided missile frigate 
(DLGN). It is the view of the committee 
that we must proceed with the construction 
of more nuclear powered surface ships for the 
Navy.” 

The committee has not changed its posi- 
tion on this matter. 


That statement is included in the com- 
mittee report. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. RUSSELL of Georgia. I yield. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, I 
commend the Senator and the committee 
for the recommendation concerning nu- 
clear- powered guided-missile frigates. 
There has been comment about this sub- 
ject. The committee has taken the po- 
sition that I took all the way through. 
I compliment the Senator. 

Mr. RUSSELL of Georgia. I think the 
Senator, or at least some members of 
the committee, have had doubt about it, 
because there is a considerable spread 
between the cost of a ship of this kind 
powered by nuclear energy and by the 
other gas turbine. 
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We were persuaded in large part by the 
very vigorous advocaey of the distin- 
guished Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. 
PASTORE]. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr, President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. RUSSELL of Georgia. I yield. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, is it not 
a fact that one of the nuclear frigates 
carries twice the striking power of one of 
our gas turbine destroyers? 

Mr. RUSSELL of Georgia. I think 
that is approximately the striking power. 
It is more than twice in one type of mis- 
sile but not quite twice the striking power 
in another type. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, the reason 
I asked the question is that I happened 
to be in Saigon on the 2d of December, 
which was the day that the Enterprise 
went into action in that area. Every- 
body was talking about the Enterprise 
running circles around the conventional 
powered Navy ships that we had there. 

They wondered why in the world we 
considered building old-fashioned, con- 
ventional ships. 

Mr. RUSSELL of Georgia. We are not 
building any more conventional carriers. 

Mr. AIKEN. That is some progress. 
Do we have any assurance from the Sec- 
retary of Defense that he will not sub- 
stitute these gas turbine destroyers? 

Mr. RUSSELL of Georgia: No. He 
was asked that question and he said that 
he had directed that a study be made. 
He had not received the results of the 
study at that time, and he was not ina 
Position to give us a commitment. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, do I un- 
derstand that it is the intent of the com- 
mittee that the Secretary of Defense 
should not substitute these gas turbine 
destroyers in place of nuclear frigates? 

Mr. RUSSELL of Georgia. I do not 
know how we could have made it clearer 
that we expect that these be built. Per- 
sonally, I think we should build both. 

I will be very frank with the Senator. 
We have not built a new escort ship of 
this size for some 6 or 8 years. 

Mr. AIKEN. Then it is not the intent 
of Congress under the bill that the De- 
fense Department should build the gas 
turbine destroyers and forget to build 
the nuclear frigates. 

Mr. RUSSELL of Georgia. I just read 
the language which says that it is the 
view of the committee that we must pro- 
ceed with the construction of more nu- 
clear-powered surface ships for the Navy. 
That is in connection with this item. 

Mr. AIKEN. I think that the Senator 
and the committee have done all that 
they could do to insure that the intent of 
Congress be carried out. 

Mr. RUSSELL of Georgia. We have, 
indeed. The Senator is familiar with 
the difficulties we have had in the past 
with the Department of Defense, par- 
ticularly with respect to manned bomb- 
ers. We authorized and appropriated 
money year after year for this purpose, 
but they were never built. 

I hope that in this case we will have 
much better luck. 

Mr. AIKEN. If the Secretary of De- 
fense does go ahead and builds the gas 
turbine destroyers and does not build the 
nuclear frigates, he would not be observ- 
ing the intent of Congress. 
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Mr. RUSSELL of Georgia. I think 
that is perfectly clear, to a majority of 
Congress at any rate. 

Mr. AIKEN. I thank the Senator. 

ATR FORCE PROCUREMENT CHANGES 


Mr. RUSSELL of Georgia. The com- 
mittee has made several changes in the 
request for aircraft procurement of the 
Air Force, resulting in a net increase over 
the budget of $31 million. The House 
had added $55 million to maintain the 
production capability of the F-12 long- 
range interceptor aircraft. The com- 
mittee has reduced the add-on to $30 
million, it being understood that an in- 
crease of this order would be sufficient 
to accomplish the desired purpose. 

In another action and pursuant to the 
authority granted in the authorization 
act, the committee recommends approval 
of the House addition of $16 million for 
the procurement of four CX-2 aeromedi- 
cal transport aircraft. The introduc- 
tion of these aircraft into the inventory 
will enlarge the capability of evacuation 
of Vietnam wounded. 

Production slippages and configura- 
tion changes permit the reduction of $15 
million in the A-7A ground-attack air- 
craft procurement without in any way 
jeopardizing the program. A descrip- 
tion of all major aircraft programs for 
the three services will be found in the 
committee report. 

RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 


As indicated above, almost $7 billion 
of this appropriation is recommended 
for research, development, test, and 
evaluation for the activities of the 
Department of Defense. For the De- 
partment of the Army, one item of im- 
portance is the recommendation of $431.4 
million for research activities in connec- 
tion with the development of the anti- 
ballistic missile system. This amount, 
which was allowed by the House, is $14.4 
million above the budget and will pro- 
vide for the acceleration of the Nike X 
system, for which preproduction funds 
have been included under the procure- 
ment appropriation. 

Mr. President, it might be well to bear 
in mind that to date, Congress has made 
available, beginning in 1956, a total of 
$2.3 billion for the development of this 
system. This is a very vital weapons 
system. It is supposed to serve as a de- 
fense against the full spectrum of the in- 
tercontinental- and intermediate-range 
ballistic missiles that make possible a nu- 
clear threat against the United States. 
The system includes a phased array of 
radars, data processing equipment, and 
an improved Nike-Zeus missile for long- 
range intercepts and the Sprint for 
short-range intercepts. 

For the Department of the Navy, the 
committee recommends an increase of 
$10 million for certain high priority 
antisubmarine warfare programs. 

Mr. President, I say in passing that 
this and the antimissile program are un- 
doubtedly the two most important re- 
search items in all our weapons systems. 
It.is the area in which we simply cannot 
afford to drag behind. 
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For the deep submergence program the 
committee has deemed the budget es- 
timate of $21.5 million to be adequate. 
This is a reduction of $5 million from the 
House allowance. 

For the Department of the Air Force, 
the committee recommends an increase 
of $50 million for the highly important 
manned orbiting laboratory. Failure 
to include these additional funds will, 
according to the Department, endanger 
the scheduled first manned flight late 
in 1969. d 

The committee also recommends ap- 
proval of a House increase of $11.8 mil- 
lion for the advanced manned strategic 
aircraft program, ordinarily referred to 
as AMSAP. 

It is believed that the total of $22.8 
million provided for this program will 
enable the initiation of the contract def- 
inition phase of the follow-on bomber. 


SPECIAL FOREIGN CURRENCY PROGRAM 


One further funding matter should be 
mentioned. The. Department requested 
authority to utilize for departmental 
needs excess foreign currencies generated 
abroad. It asked that this authority be 
granted without requesting a direct ap- 
propriation. However, the committee 
has approved the action of the House 
in recommending a direct appropriation 
of $7,348,000 for this activity. 

The committee recommends that the 
Senate accept the House action. These 
funds will be paid into the Treasury in 
exchange for the dollar equivalents in the 
currencies of foreign countries and will 
be utilized for defense requirements. Au- 
thority for such transactions will be 
found in the newly created title V of 


the bill. 
LANGUAGE PROVISIONS 


The committee has recommended a 
number of language changes in the gen- 
eral provisions of the bill. These are all 
detailed in the report. Several of them, 
although new to the regular appropria- 
tions bill, have been approved previously 
in the Southeast Asia Supplemental Ap- 
propriation Act. 

These include one provision—section 
640 of the bill—related to the utilization 
of defense funds for the support of free 
world forces in Vietnam. 

The budget includes $633 million for 
the support of allied forces—$590.8 mil- 
lion in this bill and $42.2 million in the 
military construction appropriations. 
Funds for these purposes were formerly 
carried in the military assistance appro- 
priation. 

I ask unanimous consent that a tabu- 
lation showing the distribution by ap- 
propriation of the funds for the free 
world forces be included in the RECORD 
at this point. 

There being no objection, the tabula- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

SUPPORT OF FREE WORLD FORCES 

The budget estimates of the Department 
of Defense include $633 million ($590.8 mil- 
lion in this bill and $42.2 million in the 
Military Construction bill) for the support of 
“free world forces” in South Vietnam. Funds 
for these purposes were formerly carried in 
the Military Assistance Appropriation. 
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The $590.8 million in this bill is in the 
following appropriations; 
Army: 
Military personnel $6, 300, 000 
Operation and maintenance 157, 800, 000 
Procurement of equipment 
and missiles 236, 300, 000 


Navy: 
Military personnel 
Operation and maintenance 20,300, 000 


Shipbuilding and conversion. 6, 600, 000 
Other procurement 6, 500, 000 
Total, Navy 34, 000, 000 
Marine Corps: 
Operation and maintenance 100, 000 
Procurement 200, 000 
Total, Marine Corps 300, 000 
Air Force: 
Operation and maintenance $389, 200, 000 
Aircraft procurement 28, 900, 000 
Missile procurement 5, 800, 000 
Other procurement 81, 500, 000 
Total, Air Force 155, 400, 000 
Defense agencies: Operation and 
malntenandee 700, 000 


Mr. RUSSELL of Georgia. Certain 
other language changes include a rein- 
stitution of the per pupil limitation as 
contained in the law for fiscal year 1966; 
an increase in the limitation on the 
shipment of household effects; permis- 
sion to purchase privately owned house 
trailers belonging to American person- 
nel in France who would otherwise face 
undue financial hardship as a result of 
being transferred; the reintroduction of 
the limitation of 20 percent on indirect 
costs of research grants as previously en- 
acted for fiscal year 1965 and prior years; 
and the continued inclusion of the pro- 
hibition on the establishment of a special 
training enlistment program. 

Mr. President, this, in brief outline, 
describes this tremendous appropriation 
bill. It is in the nature of an insurance 
policy for our country and the troubled 
world. It provides the sinews of war 
and the things that are essential for the 
welfare of the very large forces that we 
have in southeast Asia. 

Before I close, I wish to pay tribute to 
those members of our Armed Forces onto 
whose shoulders has fallen the heavy 
load of our struggle in southeast Asia. 
Their heroism, their self-sacrifice, their 
cool determination to see it through are 
an answer to those critics of democracy 
who allege that our youth have grown too 
soft to defend their heritage. I salute 
them. Their mothers and fathers, their 
sweethearts and wives can be proud of 
the part they are playing in this struggle 
of the free world against the forces of 
aggression. 

Almost 200 years ago an American pa- 
triot said: 

These are the times which try men’s 
souls. The summer soldier and the sun- 
shine patriot will, in this crisis, shrink from 
the service of their country, but he that 
stands it now deserves the love and thanks 
of man and woman. Tyranny—is not easily 
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conquered, but the harder the conflict, the 
more glorious the triumph. 


Recently I learned of a private citizen 
who, each week, goes to Andrews Air 
Force Base to meet the airplanes bring- 
ing back wounded personnel for treat- 
Ment and convalescence at Walter Reed 
Army Hospital. After distributing little 
presents, he talks to these men. He said 
that without a single exception, all the 
men with whom he conversed expressed 
the burning desire to get well quickly, so 
that they could return to Vietnam to fin- 
ish the job. Let this be our answer to 
Hanoi and Peking when they refuse to 
negotiate on any terms for an end of 
these cruel hostilities. 

At this time I wish to thank the mem- 
bers of the Defense Appropriations Sub- 
committee for their fruitful efforts dur- 
ing the consideration of the bill. The 
1,800 pages of testimony which are on 
the desk of each Member of the Senate 
bear witness to their diligence and sound 
deliberation. I also wish to thank the 
many representatives of the Department 
of Defense who have cooperated with the 
committee. 

I have endeavored to cover the more 
important changes which the committee 
has made in the bill, and I hope that the 
Senate will see fit to adopt it. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the committee amendments be 
agreed to en bloc, that the bill as thus 
amended be considered as original text, 
and that no points of order be considered 
waived, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none and it 
is so ordered. 

The amendments, agreed to en bloc, 
are as follows: 

On page 2, line 10, after the word “else- 
where”, to strike out 386,429, 400, 000“ and 
insert 86,164, 400,000“. 

On page 2, line 18, after the word “cadets”, 
to strike out “$3,736,100,000" and insert 
83,652. 100,000. 

On page 3, line 2, after the word else - 
where”, to strike out 61,214, 200,000 and in- 
sert 81,183,200, 0000. 

On page 3, line 10, after the word “cadets”, 
to strike out “$5,204,800,000” and insert “$5,- 
015,800,000”. 

On page 4, line 5, after the word “law”, to 
strike out “$111,900,000" and insert “$112,- 
600,000". 

On page 7, line 1, after the word Govern- 
ment”, to strike out 65,132, 200,000“ and in- 
sert 85,122,427, 000“. 

On page 8, line 11, after the word Govern- 
ment“, to strike out “$3,982,900,000" and in- 
sert “$3,980,300,000”. 

On page 10, line 11, after the word Gov- 
ernment”, to strike out “$4,948,600,000" and 
insert 84,937, 100,000. 

On page 11, line 16, after the word Gov- 
erment”, to strike out 8808, 100,000“ and in- 
sert 8806, 900, 000“. 

On page 13, line 23, af ter the word “Guard”, 
to insert a colon and Provided further, That 
not less than twenty-five airlift squadrons 
shall be maintained during fiscal 1967”. 

On page 16, line-6, after the word “author- 
ized”, to strike out “$3,484,500,000" and in- 
sert “$3,483,300,000”. 

On page 17, line 8, after the word “amend- 
ed”, to strike out “$1,756,700,000” and insert 
“$1,909,700,000”, and, in line 9, after the 
word “expended”, to insert a comma and “of 
which $130,500,000 shall be available only for 
the construction of a nuclear powered guided 
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missile frigate, and $20,000,000 shall be avail- 
able only for the procurement of long lead- 
time items for an additional nuclear powered 
guided missile frigate”. 

On page 19, at the beginning of line 8, to 
strike out “$4,032,300,000" and insert “$3,- 
992,300,000", and, in line 9, after the word 
“expended”, to insert a comma and “of which 
$30,000,000 shall be available only for the 
procurement of, or maintaining a production 
capability for, the F-12 aircraft; and $16,- 
000,000 shall be available only for the pro- 
curement of CX-2 (aeromedical transport) 
aircraft”. 

On page 22, line 18, after the word “law”, 
to strike out 81,753,800, 000“ and insert $1,- 
758,600,000", and, in line 20, after the word 
“paragraph”, to strike out 826,500,000“ and 
insert $21,500,000”. 

On page 23, line 6, after the word “law”, 
to strike out 83,062,600, 000“ and insert 
“$3,112,600,000", and, in line 10, after the 
word “program”, to insert a comma and 
“and $200,000,000 shall be available only for 
the Manned Orbiting Laboratory (MOL) proj- 
ect”. 

On page 28, line 4, after the word “avail- 
able”, to strike out “(a) except as authorized 
by the Act of September 30, 1950 (20 U.S.C, 
236 244), for primary and secondary school- 
ing for minor dependents of military and 
civilian personnel of the Department of De- 
fense residing on military or naval instal- 
lations or stationed in foreign countries, as 
authorized for the Navy by section 7204 of 
title 10, United States Code, when the Secre- 
tary of the Department concerned finds that 
schools, if any, available in the locality, are 
unable to provide adequately for the educa- 
tion. of such dependents;” and insert (a) 
except as authorized by the Act of September 
30, 1950 (20 U.S.C. 236-244), for primary and 
secondary schooling for minor dependents of 
military and civilian personnel of the Depart- 
ment of Defense residing on military or naval 
installations or stationed in foreign coun- 
tries, as authorized for the Navy by section 
7204 of title 10, United States Code, in 
amounts not exceeding an average of $455 
per student, when the Secretary of the De- 
partment concerned finds that schools, if 
any, available in the locality, are unable to 
provide adequately for the education of such 
dependents: Provided, That notwithstanding 
any other provision of law the Secretary of 
Defense shall establish rates of compensa- 
tion for teachers in the Overseas Dependents 
Schools System in accordance with the per 
pupil limitation established in this sec- 
tion;”. 

On page 29, line 23, after the word “ration”, 
to insert a colon and “Provided, That milk 
purchased for enlisted personnel, and for 
midshipmen and cadets at the service acad- 
emies shall be purchased at a fair market 
price.” 

On page 34, line 11, after the word “re- 
port”, to strike out “monthly” and insert 
“quarterly”. 

On page 34, after line 12, to insert: 

“(e) Section 3732 of the Revised Statutes 
(41 U.S.C. 11) is amended as follows: 

“Designate the existing paragraph as ‘(a)’ 
and add the following paragraph: 

“*(b) The Secretary of Defense shall im- 
mediately advise the Committees on Ap- 
propriations of the Congress of the exercise 
of the authority granted in subsection (a) 
of this section, and shall report quarterly 
on the estimated obligations incurred pur- 
suant to the authority granted in subsection 
(a) of this section.“ 

On page 37, line 2, after the word “pounds”, 
to strike out “for officers in pay grades O-7 
through O-10; of twelve thousand pounds 
for officers in pay grade O-6; and eleven 
thousand pounds for all others. 

On page 41, line 9, after the word “furnish- 
ings”, to insert a comma and “house trailers 
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(for the purpose of relieving unusual indi- 
vidual losses occasioned by the relocation of 
personnel from installations in France)”. 

On page 43, line 8, after the word “exceed”, 
to strike out “$12,647,300” and insert 
“$11,746,000”. 

On page 45, after line 24, to strike out: 

“Sec.638. None of the funds provided 
herein shall be used to pay any recipient of 
a grant for the conduct of a research project 
an amount equal to as much as the entire 
cost of such project.” 

And, in lieu thereof, to insert: 

“Sec. 638. None of the funds provided 
herein shall be used to pay any recipient of 
a grant for the conduct of a research project 
an amount for indirect expenses in connec- 
tion with such project in excess of 20 per 
centum of the direct costs,” 

On page 47, after line 12, to insert a new 
section, as follows: 

“Sec. 642. None of the funds provided in 
this Act shall be available for the expenses 
of the Special Training Enlistment Program 
(STEP) .” 

On page 47, at the beginning of line 16, to 
eee the section number from 642“ to 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. RUSSELL of Georgia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I yield now to the distinguished 
Senator from Massachusetts who is the 
ranking minority member of the com- 
mittee, and with whom I have worked 
since this committee was created. 

Mr, SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
I thank the chairman of the committee 
for yielding to me. 

The chairman of our committee, the 
distinguished Senator from Georgia, 
who has had long experience as chair- 
man of the Committee on Armed Services 
and of Defense Appropriations, has de- 
veloped in his remarks the actions in 
detail of our committee. He has been 
conscientious, as always, and well in- 
formed on the problems of our armed 
services. He has described the many 
different items that it was the respon- 
sibility of the committee to consider. I 
commend him for the work he has done 
and for the report that he has just com- 
pleted. I believe that our committee has 
adequately provided for our forces for 
the next fiscal year insofar as we know 
their needs at the present time. I say 
this adyisedly, because it is common 
knowledge that what may be required in 
Vietnam must be supplied in order that 
our services may carry forward their en- 
deavors to end victoriously and satisfac- 
torily the battles they are conducting in 
that country. 

The budget proposals that the com- 
mittee considered are over $59 billion, 
exclusive of the military assistance pro- 
gram, military construction, and civil 
defense, which are the subjects of other 
appropriation bills. Our recommenda- 
tions are $525.5 million over the budget 
and $426.5 million under the House-al- 
lowances, and $668.1 million under the 
fiscal year 1966 appropriations. These 
appropriations are based on the assump- 
tion that.combat operations in southeast 
Asia will continue through June 30, 1967. 
In my opinion, the testimony clearly 
shows that there will be substantial ad- 
ditional requests in the supplemental 
bill. I agree with Congressman MAHON 
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that these may well amount to at least 
$10 billion. ; 

Very briefly, this summarizes the over- 
all appropriations that the committee 
has made. May I now briefly emphasize 
what I believe are the high spots of our 
endeavors. The most important one 
and the one to which the committee gave 
the most attention concerns the recom- 
mendations of the Defense Department 
that the Army Reserve and the National 
Guard be merged, with a strength of 
580,000 men. As we did last year, we re- 
jected this proposal and reported funds 
to maintain the status quo with a provi- 
sion that these funds might be used if a 
merger of the Guard and the Reserves 
was established by legislation at a later 
date. We agreed with the House pro- 

for an average strength of 
260,000 for the Army Reserves and 380,- 
000 for the Army National Guard. 

The testimony clearly indicated that 
of the combined estimated strength of 
approximately 672,000 men on July 30, 
1966, there were 133,000 Reserve en- 
listees—REP’s—that had not received 
any training in fundamentals as required 
by the Reserve Enlistment Act of 1963. 
Secretary Vance in a letter to the com- 
mittee stated that as many of these Re- 
serves as possible would be trained after 
the necessary training was given to men 
who would be assigned to our Regular 
Forces. I emphasize that point, Mr. 
President, because Secretary Vance said 
that he would train these men as soon 
as possible, but would first train those 
who have to go into the Regular Forces. 

Secretary McNamara has assured me 
personally, as I know he has also assured 
our chairman, that these untrained re- 
servists, together with those who may be 
enlisted in the future, would receive 
training. In other words, in my opinion 
he has eliminated the proviso contained 
in Secretary Vance’s letter of July 27 on 
page 3. He has also made clear to me 
that he would not recommend that these 
reservists be sent overseas. I am cer- 
tain that my colleagues in the Senate 
will read carefully the language in the 
committee report on page 9 and note that 
our committee after full discussion felt 
strongly it was only fair that these reser- 
vists be put on the same basis for serv- 
ice in Vietnam as new enlistees and 
draftees. To make our position clear on 
this point the chairman of our commit- 
tee, Senator RUSSELL, and I haye filed 
an amendment to the bill—he asked me 
to be the cosponsor and I said that I 
would—that will enable the President at 
his discretion to order to active duty 
any member in the Ready Reserve of an 
armed force who has not served on active 
duty other than for training. 

I wish to interpolate briefly to say 
that Joe Doakes on this side of the street 
and Joe Thomas on the other side of the 
street should be placed in the same cate- 
gory. Joe Doakes may be in the Reserves. 
The gentleman on the other side of the 
street is not. He is drafted and sent to 
Vietnam. The man in the Reserves may 
be eligible for training, and he has not 
been trained, and he does not go on ac- 
tive duty. 

While it may or may not be desirable 
to call up Reserve or National Guard 
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units as units, I believe that under proper 
considered direction, trained men from 
our Reserve units can be effectively 
merged into our regular forces. Only in 
this way, as the committee brought out 
in its report, can we put all our young 
men on the same basis and not permit 
one who enlists in the Reserves or Na- 
tional Guard to have an advantage over 
a man who is not in the Reserves but is 
called into active service or volunteers 
for active service. 

A second substantial change in our 
committee recommendations concerns 
the elimination of $569 million provided 
by the House for additional strength in 
our Active Forces. This is an indefinite 
appropriation and is not based on statis- 
tical knowledge of the amount needed 
at the present time. The committee has 
been assured by Department of Defense 
witnesses that the exclusion of these ad- 
ditional funds will not affect our na- 
tional security, nor will they ultimately 
result in a reduction in spending. But 
until we know the exact amounts re- 
quired, and which amounts can well be 
included in a supplemental bill, our com- 
mittee felt that they could be eliminated 
because there is sufficient authority con- 
tained in section 612 of the bill to per- 
mit the Department to cover any in- 
creases in strength until the supplemen- 
tal appropriation bill is enacted. The 
same procedure was adopted by the com- 
mittee in several other instances that 
involve less money. 

Another highlight of our recommenda- 
tions concerns the agreement with the 
House in adding $163.3 million for the 
preproduction activities for the Nike X 
antiballistic missile. But we made it 
clear that these funds were available only 
for this purpose. 

It is obvious to all that the helicopters 
are an important element in Vietnam 
and so the committee added $19.9 million 
to procure additional Pawnee. helicop- 
ters. 

The House provided for the construc- 
tion of a nuclear-powered guided-missile 
frigate, and $20 million for the procure- 
ment of long-leadtime items for an ad- 
ditional one. Our committee agreed 
with these provisions, but also added 
$153 million for the construction of two 
gas turbine-powered guided-missile de- 
stroyers which the House eliminated but 
which the Defense Department recom- 
mended. We know that aircraft carriers 
are carrying on a fundamental part of 
the war in Vietnam. They need to be 
protected and it is quite clear that ad- 
ditional destroyers are needed for the 
proper protection of these carriers. 
That was the basis of the committee’s 
decision. : 

In order to maintain the production 
line of the F-12 long-range interceptor 
aircraft, we provided an additional $30 
million, which was below the House pro- 
vision but is considered sufficient to 
maintain this production line. This is 
the most important change that the 
committee has made in aircraft procure- 
ment. We believe, too, that we have made 
ample provision for the development of 
the F-111B aircraft. One model of this 
aircraft is now in production for the Air 
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Force, but is still being researched for 
Navy use. 

Our committee also provided an allow- 
ance of an additional $10 million to fund 
high priority antisubmarine warfare pro- 
grams. One other important addition 
by the committee was to recommend an 
increase of $50 million over the budget 
request of $150 million for the manned 
orbiting laboratory. The information 
furnished to the committee indicated the 
immediate need for this amount to con- 
tinue this program and the failure to 
provide these funds would endanger the 
or first manned flight late in 

In this statement, Mr. President, I 
have tried to point out what I believe 
are the important highlights included 
in this $59 billion bill for defense re- 
quirements that we have submitted. 
The committee was unanimous in its 
recommendations and, as I have stated, 
under the thoughtful and careful guid- 
ance of our chairman—both Armed 
Services and Appropriations—we have 
made these recommendations to the Sen- 
ate which in our opinion will provide the 
necessary security for our country and 
for its operations efficiently in Vietnam 
and other parts of the world. I hope the 
committee’s recommendations will be 
adopted. s 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? ö 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I yield. 

Mr. PAS TORE. I think we should be 
very careful that we do not leave the 
wrong impression with reference to the 
utilization of our Reserves in a selective 
way. I do not think that there is any 
universal purpose or desire on the part 
of the Reserves to avoid their individual 
responsibility. I believe that for the 
most part the reservists would like to 
share in the sacrifice and responsibility 
for guaranteeing the security of the 
country. Itis only because of the policy 
of the administration that this is not 
happening. ; i 
The reason I point this out is that in 
giving the examples of Joe Doakes and 
Joe Thomas, we do not wish to create 
the impression that anyone is trying to 
avoid his responsibility. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I thank the 
Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. Pas- 
TORE] who, in his usual manner has made 
very clear what I wanted to say. 

The Senator will recall that this mat- 
ter came up in the discussion by the 
committee and the examples which I 
gave came from the Senator from Rhode 
Island. 

Of course, a great many of the men 
in the Reserves want to serve, but at the 
present time they are activated only as 
units. 

Mr. RUSSELL of Georgia. Let me say 
that the amendment which the Senator 
from Massachusetts [Mr. SaLToNSTALL] 
and I shall offer is not intended to as- 
perse Reserves. They have been the 
backbone of our forces in two world wars; 
they contributed mightily to the Korean 
war; and they were called up for the 
“Berlin crisis.” 

Under the present system considera- 
tion is given only to calling up an entire 
unit in the Reserve components. That 
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causes a great deal of confusion, and you 
tend to pull everybody of a certain age 
from a community when you call up a 
unit. In addition, you create the impres- 
sion that we are in very dire straits. 

The amendment we shall offer would 
permit the callup of Reserves as indi- 
viduals according to their MOS—amili- 
tary occupational specialty. I want to 
emphasize that this proposed amendment 
is applicable only to those Reserves who 
have not served on active duty other 
than for training. 

There are many members of the Re- 
serve who are perfectly willing to carry 
out their duty wherever their orders may 
send them. It is not their fault that they 
have not been called to active service. 

Mr.CANNON. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield on that point? 

Mr. RUSSELL of Georgia. 
yield on this subject. 

Mr. CANNON. The proposed amend- 
ment does not specify in its language, 
that this callup could be made without 
consent of the reservists involved. Is it 
contemplated that this is adequate au- 
thority for the President without the 
language on consent. I think that pre- 
vious legislation authorizing the callup 
of the Reserves spelled that out and made 
it clear. 

Mr. RUSSELL of Georgia. I have no 
particular objection to having that in 
the amendment. It was included in the 
original draft and I struck it out because 
to me it was a contradiction in terms to 
say that a man in a military organization 
has to give his consent to respond to an 
order. When a man gets into a uniform, 
he must respond to any order, this says 
that the President may order any mem- 
ber in the Ready Reserve who has not 
served on active duty. I think that that 
is adequate. I have no objection to in- 
cluding the consent language. It was 
put in on previous occasions. I thought 
it unnecessary then, and I think it is 
unnecessary now. Any military orga- 
nization—Reserve or otherwise—that is 
built on the idea of obtaining individual 
consent would collapse the first day in 
action. If you had to ask every man: 
Are you ready to charge? Are you ready 
to fire? Are you ready to go to mess?” 
It would create a ludicrous situation. 

I do not believe that that language, 
which says, “without its consent,” either 
adds to or takes from the text, but if the 
Senator from Nevada would feel better 
about it, I would put it in the amend- 
ment. 

Mr. CANNON. I thank the distin- 
guished chairman for yielding to me, but 
I have no strong feeling on it. The lan- 
guage which was omitted here was 
carried previously. I wanted to make 
it clear that the authority granted in 
the amendment is adequate for the call 
to active duty of individual reserves 
without their consent. The explanation 
of the author of the amendment has 
made it clear that it is adequate. 

Mr. RUSSELL of Georgia. I am glad 
to make that legislative history, and 
appreciate the assistance of the Senator 
from Nevada in doing that. However, it 
seems to me that it is somewhat of a 
reflection upon the Reserves to say with 
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their consent“ when they are in the 
Reserves. When a man is in the armed 
services and he gets an order from his 
Commander in Chief, the President of 
the United States, it is not customary to 
ask this man for his consent.. There is 
nothing in the Draft Act about asking a 
man’s consent. He gets his notice, and 
he reports wherever they tell him to 
report. Certainly this concept should 
be even more applicable to a man already 
in the Ready Reserve of the Armed 
Forces. 

Mr. CANNON. I thank the distin- 
aed Senator for making that point 
clear. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Georgia yield? 

Mr: RUSSELL of Georgia. I am glad 
to yield to the Senator from Arkansas. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I have in mind to 
make some brief remarks today regard- 
ing the matter that is at least directly 
related to this bill; but, I understand 
there is to be a motion to postpone the 
consideration of this measure. There- 
fore, at this time, I wish to ask some pre- 
liminary questions of the distinguished 
chairman of the committee as a basis 
for the remarks I shall make later when 
I have the floor in my own right. 

If the motion should prevail to post- 
pone consideration of this bill, I shall 
speak anyhow, because I had stated to 
the press that I would make some brief 
remarks on this subject today. 

I should now like to ask unanimous 
consent that my remarks on my own time 
follow in the Record this colloquy be- 
tween the distinguished Senator from 
Georgia [Mr. RUSSELL] and myself, so 
that there will be continuity. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, 
first, I wish to commend the distin- 
guished chairman, with whom it is my 
privilege to serve on the subcommittee, 
for the splendid explanation he has given 
us of this bill. I join him in the general 
sentiments which he has expressed. It 
seems to me that there has been a great 
deal of publicity regarding one item of 
procurement. I think there are funds in 
the bill for this item. It is pertaining to 
the item that I should like to ask the dis- 
tinguished chairman, so that the record 
may be made, as to the amount of funds 
which can be used, having in mind, pos- 
sibly, that I may offer an amendment 
with respect thereto, at the proper time, 
during consideration of the bill. 

I ask the distinguished chairman: 
How much is included in the recom- 
mendations of the committee, as appear 
in the bill, for the various versions of the 
F-111 aircraft, formerly known as the 
TFX? 

Mr. RUSSELL of Georgia. The Sena- 
tor knows that the detailed breakdown is 
classified, but there is substantially more 
than $1 billion in the bill for the four 
versions of the TFX which are now in re- 
search, development, test, and evalua- 
tion. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. There are four 
versions now? 

Mr. RUSSELL of Georgia. Yes. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Originally there 
were only two, is that not correct? 
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Mr. RUSSELL of Georgia: That is 
correct, but the F-111A is the Air Force 
tactical fighter-bomber version. I think 
that is the furthest advanced. Then 
there is the RF—111A, the Air Force re- 
connaissance version, and the FB-111 
which is the Air Force strategic bomber 
version, which was just brought in with- 
in the past 7 or 8 months, and the F111B 
which is the Navy version. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. The Navy fighter 
version. 

Mr. RUSSELL of Georgia. Yes. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Is the Senator 
prepared to advise the Senate how these 
funds are divided, as between research 
and development and procurement? 

Mr. RUSSELL: of Georgia. I think 
that most of those details are classified, 
but the principal procurement fund in 
the bill is for a substantial number of 
Air Force tactical fighter bombers. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. The F-111A. 

Mr. RUSSELL of Georgia. That is 
right. Some funds are included for the 
Navy's aircraft procurement program, 
but that is really for the continuation 
of the aircraft evaluation program. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. That is for pro- 
curing and then for test and evaluation 
purposes; is that not correct? l 

Mr. RUSSELL of Georgia. They have 
already supplied four to the Navy for 
test and evaluation, and they are still 
endeavoring to develop one which will 
meet the Navy’s requirements. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. So far, they have 
not been able to do that. 

Mr, RUSSELL of Georgia. The Navy 
has not actually put in any order for 
procurement, up to this time. 

Mr.. McCLELLAN, Then there is a 
relatively small sum included in the bill 
for procurement work leadtime items 
for the FB-111, but no funds for the 

Mr. RUSSELL of Georgia. That is the 
bomber. Yes, that is right. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. There are no funds 
available for procurement of the F-111B. 

Mr. RUSSELL of Georgia. No, other 
than for the four models that have been 
submitted. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Not specifically. 

Mr. RUSSELL of Georgia. No. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. But is there not in 
the bill the authority, which the Secre- 
tary may exercise, to transfer funds from. 
one purpose to another? 

Mr. RUSSELL of Georgia. Yes; if he 
wished to exercise to the full his transfer 
authority, he.could procure some of the 
Navy versions. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. He could procure 
them. 

Mr. RUSSELL of Georgia. Yes: 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Whether they 
measure up to standards or whether they 
meet the contract specifications? 

Mr. RUSSELL of Georgia. Well, I as- 
sume that we would hesitate to transfer 
funds from a workable item to one that 
did not come up to standards. Let me 
answer the Senator by saying there are 
funds he can transfer and thus procure 
the Navy version. 

Mr.McCLELLAN. So, if we wanted to 
be sure, from the standpoint of this ap- 
propriation, that funds could not be used 
for the procurement of the Navy version, 
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some provision in the bill would be ap- 
propriate and necessary for that purpose, 
I assume. 

Mr. RUSSELL of Georgia. We could 
put a limitation on the appropriation 
which would prohibit it. I do not think, 
though, that it is necessary, because the 
Navy already has deferred a decision 
that they were going to make in Decem- 
ber of this year until some time next 
spring, as to whether they will utilize 
the airplane at all. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I think that is true 
with respect to the Navy. Ido not think 
they want the plane, and I can under- 
stand that they would not want it. 

Mr. RUSSELL of Georgia. I have 
never been able to find any enthusiasm 
among any of the Navy officers for the 
Navy version. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. That is right. I 
am quite confident that they would not 
accept the airplane. I do not think they 
want to procure it. But, I understand 
that, heretofore—and I think it goes 
without question—that they have been 
overruled. They were overruled in the 
beginning with respect to this airplane. 
They could be overruled again by the 
same source, and the plane could be 
procured despite their protests. 

Mr. RUSSELL of Georgia. That is 
possible, under existing law. 

Mr. McCLELLAN, That is possible. 

Mr. RUSSELL of Georgia. It is a pos- 
sibility. I do not think it is very proba- 
ble, though. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. As J recall it, when 
the development of this aircraft was an- 
nounced in December of 1962, it was 
stated that the unit cost would run about 
$2.3 million per plane. Would the chalr- 
man of the subcommittee advise us as to 
the unit cost of the Air Force fighter ver- 
sion which is the one farthest advanced 
and for which funds are included in the 
bill? 

Mr. RUSSELL of Georgia. I think the 
Air Force version is the only one on which 
any unit cost has been definitely fixed. 
Although that figure is classified, I shall 
be glad to give it to the distinguished 
Senator in secret. I will say for the REC- 
orp that it substantially exceeds the fig- 
ure of $2.3 million given previously. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. The Senator from 
Georgia may say those figures are clas- 
sified, but they have been published and 
republished in the press throughout the 
country. I do not want to violate any- 
thing that is classified—— 

Mr. RUSSELL of Georgia. The Sen- 
ator is at liberty to state anything that 
has been published, but I do not want to 
put the imprimatur of the department’s 
approval on anything that has been clas- 
sified, except to say x dollars when it 
is classified; but it is substantially above 
the figure the Senator gave. 

Mr.McCLELLAN. It has actually now 
more than doubled what it was repre- 
sented to my committee it would be at 
the time we made inquiry. It has even 
passed 100 percent in increase. I should 
like to ask the distinguished chairman 
of the committee if there is any indica- 
tion as to how much further that in- 
crease may go. 

Mr. RUSSELL of Georgia. No. Every 
time we have gone into the matter, the 
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number of planes we have been able to 
place in the inventory for the same ap- 
propriation has gone down, thereby indi- 
cating that the unit cost has gone up, at 
every hearing. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. In order words, the 
cost has escalated while the number of 
planes to be procured has decreased? 

Mr. RUSSELL of Georgia. I do not 
say both things have happened, but the 
number has come down every time that 
the appropriation has been the same. 

Mr.McCLELLAN. Has there been any 
reason given to the Appropriations Com- 
mittee why, notwithstanding the fact 
that we are in war and notwithstanding 
the fact that we have already lost more 
than 300 planes over North Vietnam 
alone, and in view of the estimated unit 
cost, we now propose to procure a smaller 
number of planes, instead of a greater 
number than were said to be needed some 
4 years ago? 

Mr. RUSSELL of Georgia. The cost 
has increased. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Is that the only 
reason? 

Mr. RUSSELL of Georgia. Does the 
Senator mean 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Is that the only 
reason they have kept the number down? 

Mr. RUSSELL of Georgia. The reason 
we do not have the plane in inventory is 
that we have not been able to remove all 
the “bugs.” 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I understand, but 
why do they say they are going to take 
fewer and fewer planes; for example, 
that the Navy is going to take only about 
40 percent of the number it originally 
said were needed? 

Mr. RUSSELL of Georgia, It is be- 
cause the Navy has never been satisfied 
with the plane, and it has other planes 
which they think are much better for 
naval use, particularly with respect to 
landing on carriers and for maneuver- 
ability in the air. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. The fact that the 
price may actually double or more the 
estimated cost would hardly be the only 
factor that would cause the Navy to scale 
down the procurement to 40 percent of 
its original professed requirements. 

Mr. RUSSELL of Georgia. I just 
stated the Navy has never been enthusi- 
astic about the plane and never believed 
it could be useful on carriers. Whether 
the plane will ever be or not, I do not 
know, but it has not been up to this time 
and the Navy has spent a great deal of 
money on it. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Does the Senator 
have information from reliable sources 
that the plane does not meet the Navy 
requirements and that it is deficient in 
meeting the design and structure re- 
quirements? 

Mr. RUSSELL of Georgia. I would 
say that as of this date the Senator’s 
statement is justified. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Notwithstanding 
the four models of the five arranged for 
or proposed to be secured for test evalu- 
ation purposes, and notwithstanding that 
four have been delivered, it is still in a 
stage where the Navy believes it is 
greatly deficient in meeting design and 
structure requirements? 
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Mr. RUSSELL of Georgia. The Navy 
stated it could not utilize the plane in its 
present configuration and size. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I thank the Sena- 
tor from Georgia. With deference to my 
colleague from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
CLARK], who says he wishes to make a 
motion 

Mr. RUSSELL of Georgia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, if the Senator will yield, I should 
like to put in the Recorp, as a part of 
my answer, a statement from the House 
report on the reason why the Navy has 
not procured planes of this type. It is 
gone into in detail at page 231 of the 
committee memorandum. The House 
committee announced: 

No funds are to be programed for the pro- 
curement of “hard tooling” or similar pro- 
duction equipment in fiscal year 1967 until 
ample notice and information supporting 
such action has been made available to the 
Committees on Appropriations of the House 
of Representatives and the Senate. 


That is a statement from the House 
report. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. In other words, 
they undertake, by statements in the re- 
port, to say that none of these planes 
are to be procured until a study can be 
made 

Mr. RUSSELL of Georgia. That is as 
to the Navy version. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I wished to have 
an explanation of this item in the Recorp 
since I understood the Senator from 
Pennsylvania desired to make a motion 
to defer consideration of this bill, and 
that he had arranged to be recognized by 
the Chair as soon as my colloquy with 
the Senator from Georgia had been con- 
cluded. I desired to make that colloquy 
a part of the Recorp while the Senator 
from Georgia had the floor. 

Mr. McCLELLAN subsequently said: 
Mr. President, I appreciate very much 
the courtesies of the distinguished chair- 
man, the Senator from Georgia [Mr. 
RussE.u], in yielding to me while he had 
the floor so that I might make the 
Recorp with respect to the bill as it in- 
cludes funds for the so-called F-111 
series of airplanes which are now in the 
research and development stage, with 
prospects of being procured later and 
stocked in our arsenal of defense. 

This weapons system and its procure- 
ment has been in controversy from its 
very inception. The controversy reached 
a serious stage at the time the Secretary 
of Defense overruled all the civilian and 
military experts in the Department of 
Defense who had worked as a team and 
served as a selection board for the dif- 
ferent contestants for the. different de- 
signs and proposals which were sub- 
mitted by prospective contractors for the 
building of the planes. When that de- 
cision was made and announced, it ap- 
peared from reports and from known 
facts at the time that the Secretary of 
Defense had selected from the final two 
contestants, a plane whose design was 
inferior to that of the others, inferior, 
that is, as to its performance prospects, 
and also more costly than the other 
plane. 

These two contestants, as we all 
know, were General Dynamics and the 
Boeing Corp. The General Dynamics 
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plane was selected, and the Boeing plane, 
according to all reports, was the supe- 
rior plane. It had been four times rec- 
ommended over all contestants, includ- 
ing the final submission of the design 
and proposal of General Dynamics. 

Thereafter a series of hearings was 
held by the permanent Subcommittee on 
Investigations. Those hearings, because 
of the nature of the testimony that would 
be heard, involving national defense, 
particular characteristics of these weap- 
ons, and, in fact, because they were be- 
lieved to involve in some respects na- 
tional security, were held in executive 
session. Parts of that testimony have 
been released. Other parts of it, some 
of the critical parts of it, have never been 
released. 

The hearings of the committee pro- 
ceeded from, I believe, the 26th of Feb- 
ruary, 1963, until the 20th of November 
of that year. Two days after the last 
hearing was held a great tragedy oc- 
curred, the assassination of the President 
of the United States. Temporarily the 
hearings were suspended. 

Thereafter an evaluation of the hear- 
ings and the status of them indicated 
that the hearings would not be conclu- 
sive and could not be conclusive with re- 
spect to all of the issues involved until 
there had been further proceedings and 
further progress had been made with re- 
spect to contracting for research and 
development, testing, and evaluation of 
the proposed plane. 

For that reason, and for some others 
I could mention, we have suspended the 
hearings, subject to their being resumed 
at such time as it may seem appropriate 
and propitious to do so. That time will 
come. I am not prepared today to an- 
nounce the time or the date, but that 
time will come. 

I have made that statement recently 
to all who are concerned or interested or 
who inquired. But in recent days and 
during this interim there have appeared 
in the press from time to time articles 
regarding the progress that is being made 
with respect to the development of this 
plane. Recently, within the last several 
days, -a large number of articles have 
appeared in the press which are highly 
critical of this plane, and which relate 
to information that presumably is clas- 
sified, but which nevertheless is known 
to many of us as being substantially cor- 
rect. Particularly is it known to me as 
chairman of the Permanent Subcommit- 
tee on Investigations that there is good 
reason for believing that many of the 
statements which have recently appeared 
in the press are true. 

There will be further hearings at some 
appropriate time to develop the facts 
that should be developed with respect to 
the procurement of this weapons sys- 
tem. 

I shall be restrained in my remarks as 
to predictions or as to personal criticisms 
with respect to this program and what 
we may anticipate will develop regard- 
ing it. But, Mr. President, the articles 
that have appeared in the press are dis- 
turbing, not just to me as chairman of 
the subcommittee that conducted the 
investigation, although, possibly by rea- 
son of that position, I am better informed 
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with respect to the background and with 
respect to the facts pertaining to and as- 
sociated with this program than most of 
my colleagues, and certainly more so 
than most of the citizens throughout this 
country. 

So I cannot say that I am shocked at 
these disclosures. I may say that I 
would rather they had not been made, 
except for the fact, Mr. President, that 
if they are true they serve a worth- 
while purpose. If they are true, they are 
information that the people of this coun- 
try should have. If they are true, they 
are information that Congress needs in 
its deliberations as we from time to time 
appropriate billions of dollars, as we pro- 
pose to do in the pending bill, for the de- 
fense of our country. 

Mr. President, at this point I ask 
unanimous consent that a series of these 
articles be printed in the RECORD as a 
part of my remarks, at the conclusion of 
what I shall have to say. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit 1.) 

Mr. McCLELLAN. The first of the ar- 
ticles, Mr. President, that I ask be printed 
in the Recorp is an article in Aviation 
Week & Space Technology, in its issue 
of July 11, 1966, entitled “Variable 
Geometry of F-4 Proposed to Navy.” 

The second is an article that appeared 
in the Wall Street Journal of August 3, 
1966, entitled Touted TFX Too Fat To 
Fly for Navy Now—Savings Fade Away.” 

I shall have some comment to make 
about that article in a moment. 

The third article is an article by the 
Associated Press. The copy of it I have 
appeared in the Washington Evening 
Star on Thursday, August 4. Its title is, 
“Delay in Building TFX Acceptable to 
Navy Creates Stir.” 

The fourth article is one that appeared 
in the St. Louis Post-Dispatch as an edi- 
torial in its issue of August 4, 1966, enti- 
tled “TFX Claimed Costing Far More 
Than Estimated—Navy Has Refused To 
Accept It So Far.” 

The fifth article which I shall insert in 
the Recorp, Mr. President, is an article 
in Barron's National Business & Finan- 
cial Weekly, in its August 15 issue, enti- 
tled, “Point of No Return—TFX Program 
Has Gone From Scandal to Disaster.” 

The sixth article, Mr: President, is an 
editorial in the Memphis Commercial 
Appeal of August 8, 1966, entitled, Me- 
Namara’s TFX Folly.” 

The last article, Mr. President, which 
I shall insert in the Recorp today, is an 
editorial in the Seattle Times of August 
5, entitled, “TFX, An Issue That Will 
Not Die.” 

Mr. President, these articles should be 
read by every Member of this body. 
They should be considered, Mr. Presi- 
dent, and the truth or falsity of their 
contents should be explored and 
determined. 

I may say, Mr. President, at this point, 
with respect to the contents of these 
articles, and particularly the two from 
which I shall quote, that if the contents 
of the articles are true, they are scan- 
dalous. If they are not true, then they 
are slanderous. I did not publish them. 
I am not the author of them. They are 
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not my statements. They contain infor- 
mation that enterprising reporters have 
been able to obtain, information that 
would not be made available to me, pos- 
sibly, if I asked for it; information that 
has been locked in a chamber of secrecy, 
much of it, up to this time. And I may 
say, Mr. President, that all during the 
interim that we have not been holding 
hearings, smoke of doubt and uncertainty 
has been emitting in very small streams, 
I may say—from the crevices in that wall 
of secrecy that has been maintained. 
Now, with these articles and the other 
information that is being published, that 
smoke is of doubt and distrust is billow- 
ing up to the point that it is attracting 
national attention. 

Yes, Mr. President, I do not think we 
can ignore it. And if we find out that 
those responsible for reporting these 
articles have not reported the truth, or 
substantially the truth, then, of course, 
Mr. President, the purported facts or in- 
formation contained therein should not 
influence us. We should relegate it to 
the trash can. But if it is true, Mr. Presi- 
dent, we had better consider it, because 
it involves national defense, and could 
have an impact upon the security of our 
country, and the progress, and even per- 
haps to some degree the success, with 
which we may be able to prosecute the 
present war in Vietnam if it continues 
for a number of years, as many are now 
predicting it will. 

So this is serious, Mr. President. 
Either there is great truth in what has 
been published, or it amounts to a slur— 
a slur upon the great Defense Depart- 
ment of the United States. Isay that no 
Senator, no Member of Congress, can be 
indifferent to what is contained in these 
articles. I shall read some of it. 

Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, I wonder 
if the Senator will yield at this point, if 
he may do so without losing the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator from Arkansas yield to the Sen- 
ator from North Carolina? 
$ Mr. McCLELLAN. I yield for a ques- 

on. : 

Mr. ERVIN. I ask unanimous consent 
that the Senator may yield for an ob- 
Pika without losing his right to the 

oor. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I yield for an ob- 
servation, if I may do so without losing 
my right to the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. ERVIN. As a member of the 
Permanent Subcommittee on Investiga- 
tions, I have been familiar for some time 
with some of the problems which the 
distinguished chairman of that subcom- 
mittee, the distinguished Senator from 
Arkansas [Mr. MCCLELLAN] has encoun- 
tered in the so-called TFX investigation: 
I have no desire at this time to express 
any opinion with respect to the merits of 
the evidence taken in that investigation. 

I do wish to say, however, as a mem- 
ber of the permanent Subcommittee on 
Investigations, and as one interested in 
the defense of our Nation, that in my 
judgment the distinguished Senator from 
Arkansas merits the commendation of 
the country for the courageous and intel- 
ligent course he has pursued thus far as 
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chairman of the permanent Subcommit- 
tee on Investigations, and for his deter- 
mination to proceed further with the in- 
quiry and ascertain what the truth may 
be with respect to the matters which he 
has discussed. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, I 
thank my distinguished colleague, who 
is a member of the committee. 

Mr. President, the duties that it be- 
came our responsibility to perform in 
connection with the investigation con- 
ducted by the permanent subcommittee 
were not pleasant. I did not seek the 
opportunity to make this investigation. 

Many times I wished that the cup 
might pass from me, even before the in- 
vestigation started, and after it had be- 
gun, I sought to find a way to end the 
investigation honorably and at the same 
time to protect my country and to make 
sure that it was not being imposed upon. 

I was unsuccessful in that effort. 
Thereafter, I had no alternative except 
to pursue with as much diligence and 
faithfulness as I possessed the unpleas- 
ant task that had fallen to the lot of the 
subcommittee to perform. 

Mr. President, I am not going to read 
all of these articles, but I would like to 
call attention particularly to two of 
them. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr..McCLELLAN. I will be glad to 
yield for a question. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Article No. 5, pub- 
lished in Barron’s on August 15, contains 
the statement: 

Barely 4 years ago, some future historian 
may recall, the TFX was supposed to cost 
$2.9 million per plane. 


The article further states: 

Equally startling is the soaring price per 
plane. On current official estimates, 1,400 
unite at a cost of $11 billion works out to 
more than $7.8 million. 


The cost jumped from $2.9 million to 
$7.8 million. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. The Senator is 
correct. The article does state that. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. The article states 
further: 

For what it is worth then, the average 
price for TFX aircraft of all types is likely 
to approach $9 million. 


Mr. McCLELLAN. The Senator is 
correct. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. The price jumped 
from $2.9 million at the beginning to 
$7.8 million in the middle of the project, 
and it is now up to $9 million at the end. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I state to my dis- 
tinguished friend that I am not the au- 
thor of those figures. However, I be- 
lieve I can say without any reservation 
that, even though they constitute the 
rough judgment of someone, they are 
more accurate than was the rough judg- 
ment of the Secretary of Defense, who 
said it was going to cost $2.9 million per 
plane. 

In making those estimates, he was 
estimating the cost so that he could give 
the contract to the highest bidder rather 
than to the lowest bidder and was say- 
ing that the lowest bidder’s proposal was 
unrealistic. 
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Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, I lis- 
tened to the comments of the Senator 
from Arkansas when the investigation 
or hearing was being conducted. He at 
that time made statements doubting the 
correctness of what was being said. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I had good rea- 
son, I may say, to doubt some of the 
things that were represented to the com- 
mittee, and subsequent events are now 
establishing the justification for that 
doubt. 

Mr. President, in the Wall Street 
Journal article of August 3—and per- 
haps in one or two of the other articles— 
we find some comments that are quite 
interesting. 

The article states: 

The billion dollars that the Defense Secre- 
tary McNamara claimed he would save by 
procuring essentially the same plane for dif- 
ferent missions seems to be evaporating. 


The article further states that the Air 
Force as of now anticipates excellent 
performance from its version, but the 
Navy version has bumped into trouble- 
some, costly development difficulties. As 
a result, the Navy has scaled back its 
plane procurement from 350 to fewer 
than 150 planes. 

As the distinguished chairman of the 
Committee on Appropriations told us a 
while ago, the truth is that the Navy 
does not want any of them and never 
did. This program is a shotgun wed- 
ding. 

The Navy was unwilling. Its profes- 
sional judgment was that, for the dif- 
ferent missions of the two arms of the 
services, one plane would not do because 
their missions were different. ‘They felt 
that what was needed for one mission 
would not effectively, would not suecess- 
fully perform the mission of the other. I 
think the Navy was right. 

The article further states that Chair- 
man Manon, of the House Appropriations 
Committee—who is chairman, by the 
way—expresses concern that Mr. Me- 
Namara's campaign may turn out to be 
a failure. 

That is not my quote. Ihave not heard 
that the chairman of the House Appro- 
priations Subcommittee has denied that 
statement since its publication. 

The article further states that he 
projects the cost of research, develop- 
ment, procuring, and testing of 23 proto- 
type production planes at $1,500 million, 
or $416 million more than the Air Force 
has estimated when the contract was 
awarded. However, prior to the time the 
contract was awarded, our committee 
was given an estimate of far less than 
that, an estimate which if the present 
estimate of the distinguished chairman 
of the House Appropriations Committee 
is correct, is more than double what we 
were told it would cost during the course 
of our hearings. 

The article further states: 


Estimated production costs have jumped 
even a bigger percentage. 


These are not my quotes. The article 
further states: 

The Navy version is 7 tons overweight, 
12,000 feet below combat ceiling require- 
ments, and 8,000 feet below the performance 
promised by General LeMay. 
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They have already made four of the 
prototypes. They have only one more to 
go, and that is how much it is now short 
according to this article. 

The plane cannot loiter, it cannot meet 
loitering requirements at either station, 
a near station or a distant station, as 
required and as promised. Its single 
engine rate of climb is far below stand- 
ard—very unsatisfactory, perhaps dan- 
gerously so. And neither its launch nor 
rest—landing—capabilities meet ordi- 
nary performance requirements. 

The article indicates that Representa- 
tive MrinsHALL, a Republican of Ohio, a 
member of the House Appropriations 
Committee, said: 

Everyone we talked to in the Navy said 
they don’t like this plane and do not want it. 


Representative Sixes, of Florida, a 
member of the House Appropriations 
Committee, according to this article, 
said: 

The Navy is scared to say anything except 
that they hope to overcome the deficiencies. 
I'm afraid we’re going to wind up with a 
second-rate plane. Sooner or later there's 
going to be a full-dress investigation. 


This is another quote from the article: 

If spare engines, ground equipment and 
other extras are included, what had been 
conceived as a $7,1-billion program 


And they were included in that, I may 
say. 
for 1,704 aircraft is now unofficially pegged 
at possibly $11 billion for only 1.398 planes. 


The cost goes up; the number of planes. 
they want to buy goes down. 

This would be a cost of nearly 88 mil- 
lion per plane, as against. the original 
cost of $2.9 million, an increase of nearly 
200 percent. 

I have placed in the Recorp the Ben 
Price Associated Press article which ap- 
peared in the Washington Post on Au- 
gust 8, 1966, with the headline “Penta- 
gon Confirms Skyrocketing F—111 Cost.” 

Well, I guess they confirmed to him; 
or he would not have published it. He 
knows. I am taking his word for 155 

The article states: 


In its replies, the Pentagon or that the 
unit cost of the F-111A— 


That is the one they hoped to buy: 
that is the Air Force version— 
is expected to be $5 million, while the unit 
cost of the F-111B Navy model is expected to 
be $8 million. 


If I am correct, if I make a proper di- 
vision and calculation, it will all, on an 
average, approach about $8 million. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I yield. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. They approach $8 
million. What was the original esti- 
mate? 

Mr. McCLELLAN. According to this 
article, $2.9 million. I am using news- 
paper reports for the purpose of these 
remarks. I would not use them if I knew 
they were wrong, I may say to the Sena- 
tor. McDonnell Aircraft Co. will shortly 
offer a variable wing Phantom, designed 
specifically for the Navy, that could be- 
come a competitor of the F—111B. 
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I do not say this unqualifiedly, but I 
am advised that the proposal will be that 
they convert that plane into a swept- 
wing plane comparable to the F-111B 
proposal and make it available possibly 
within a year’s time or shortly thereafter. 
At the rate this situation is going, the 
Navy plane F-111B will not be available 
in a year’s time. They have not yet made 
a selection. According to present re- 
ports, they do not even propose to make 
a decision as to whether they will take it 
or not, and they do not want to take it at 
all, until some time next year. 

Mr. President, I shall read a little of 
this article that appeared in Barron's. 
In order to conserve time, and so that 
the Recorp may reflect what Iam talking 
about, I ask that certain parts of the 
article be printed in the Recorp at this 
point, 

There being no objection, the excerpts 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

POINT: OF No RETURN—THE TFX PROGRAM Has 
GONE FROM SCANDAL TO DISASTER 

(This account, like the earlier three-part 
series which it cites (Barron's, July 12, 
August 16 and 30, 1965), was written by J. 
Richard Elliott, Jr., of Barron's staff.) 

“Fiscal 1966, which began inauspiciously 
on July 1 (1965), shapes up as a crucial year 
for the powers-that-be at the Pentagon.” 
With that bit of understatement for openers, 
this magazine last summer launched a 15- 
000-word; three-part series of articles on the 
controversial F-111 fighter-bomber. Going 
back to its origins as the TFX, and to Defense 
Secretary Robert Strange McNamara’s con- 
cept of “saving $1 billion” by making a single 
design serve the needs of both Air Force and 
Navy, Barron’s traced the curious history of 
contractor evaluation and ‘the subsequent 
research, development, test and’ evaluation 
program at General Dynamics as it had 
evolved to that point. The facts all seemed 
to point one way. The program, we con- 
cluded, had far exceeded its planned budget, 
and expenses bid fair to soar even higher, 
nullifying any hoped-for saving. What's 
more, the cost per plane was running nearly 
50% more than Mr. MeNamara's famed ‘cost- 
effectiveness’ experts had forecast,” partly be- 
cause both services were cutting down on 
their planned procurement; Finally, we 
noted that the Navy model—even as it be- 
came less and less identical“ with the Air 
Force design in a frantic effort to make it 
work—had grown so overweight, and fallen 
so far short in a number of vital respects, 
that the admirals were thinking seriously of 
abandoning ship. Fiscal 1966,” we summed 
up, “is the year of decision,” 

Twelve months later it gives us scant 
pleasure to report that our findings erred, if 
at all, on the side of optimism. While the 
numbers involved are difficult to document 
(Congressmen complain of the Pentagon’s 
“deliberate smokescreen”), the program ap- 
pears to be running up a tab that ultimately 
will total $10. billion—compared with an 
original estimate of $5.8 billion, and last 
year's “official” figure of $7.8 billion. What's 
more, since only half as many planes are 
now planned, the cost per unit has risen even 
more sharply: from an original $2.9 million 
(and last year’s estimated $4.9 million), the 
average price tag will run to well over $8 
million apiece, For its money, the Pentagon 
is getting what Mr. McNamara calls a weap- 
ons system some said could never be made,” 
and one that all reports indicate never should 
have been. 

Out of his bi-service fighter-bomber, the 
Secretary proposes to build not two but four 
different airplanes; added to the Air Force 
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and Navy tactical fighters are a reconnais- 
sance model and the long-range bomber 
version with which the Strategic Air Com- 
mand will replace its aging B-52s. All three 
of the major aspects of the program—not 
simply the Navy's fast-fading F-111B, but 
the air arm's allegedly satisfactory“ F-111A 
and FB-111 as well—are flying on a disaster 
course. They weigh too much, and they are 
burdened by aerodynamic drag and other so 
far insoluble drawbacks, Indeed, according 
to confidential reports, they not only fail to 
meet specifications but also will be no match 
for Communist MIGs already flying in com- 
bat. As we said a year ago, in short, what's 
good for General Dynamics may not be so 
good for the country. 

Barely four years ago, some future his- 
torian may recall, the TFX was supposed to 
cost $2.9 million per plane. The two services, 
between them, were prepared to buy 1,700. 
When the contract finally was awarded, Gen- 
eral Dynamics proposed to develop and bulld 
the 1,700 F-111s for a total price of $5.8 bil- 
lion—roughly $3.4 million apiece. When the 
fiscal 1966 budget was submitted to Congress, 
the TFX project called for just 1,600 air- 
craft—at a program cost of $7.8 billion, or 
$4.9 million each. Early this year Congress 
was told that each TFX would weigh in 
(and, as will be seen, that’s precisely the 
word) at roughly $5.9 million. 

Since then two things have happened: 
the number of aircraft scheduled has drop- 
ped sharply, while the cost per unit has 
soared, On the first count, officially, the 
quantity now in the overall program is down 
to 1,400 (unofficially, it is reliably said to be 
less than 1,000, a net reduction of 40% in 
the past 12 months). 

As nearly as one can figure, the 1,400 
planes—on which Congress will be asked, 
early next year, to consider the defense 
budget requests for fiscal 1968 (when the 
first of the operational F-1lls is due in 
service)—breaks down roughly as follows. 
Foreign orders (British, Australian): 74, 
compared to an originally planned 134. U.S. 
Navy F-111Bs: 350, against 500 planned a 
year ago and 592 programmed in mid-1963. 
U.S, Air Force FB-1lls (275), F-111As and 
RF-1lls (700): or 975, against a total Air 
Force buy of 1,100 a year ago and no fewer 
than 1,460 originally. Cost of the total pro- 
gram: an estimated $11 billion. 

Equally startling is the soaring price per 
plane. On current official estimates, 1,400 
units at $11 billion works out to more than 
$7.8 million apiece—a far ery from the $5.9 
million figure recently given to Congress, to 
say nothing of the original estimate. That's 
real escalation. Nonetheless, the figure prom- 
ises to fall short of the final cost per unit. 
From sources too highly placed and numer- 
ous to discount, Barron's has learned that 
the Navy plans to whittle down its part of 
the package once more, from 350 planes to 
150, and that the Air Force will cut back 
from 700 F—111As to 500. All told, fewer than 
1,000 will be built. 

For what it’s worth, then, the average price 
for TFX aircraft of all types is likely to ap- 
proach $9 million—indeed far more than the 
U.S. has ever paid for a mass-produced com- 
bat plane. There's one thing more, which 
even the experts can't put a figure on until 
the planes go operational. Estimates of 
maintenance time required for the TFX, and 
guaranteed by General Dynamics in its con- 
tract (subject to penalties), recently became 
public. In a comparable strike bomber, the 
Navy's A-7, required maintenance time runs 
to 11.5 hours per hour of flight: for the hulk- 
ing C-5A now under development by Lock- 
heed, it’s roughly 19 hours per filght-hour, 
The TFX? 29.86 maintenance hours for the 
F-111B, 35 maintenance hours for the F- 
111A, required after every hour in the air, 
Once it gets off the ground, in short, the 
most expensive plane ever built will have only 
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begun its assault on Mr. McNamara’s budget 
and the taxpayer's pocket. 

So much for cost savings. After all, there’s 
a war on. If the plane lived up to its ad- 
vance notices, few would begrudge the cost, 
However—and this is what lies behind the 
steady erosion in the services’ demand— 
mounting evidence suggests that far more is 
at stake than money. The Navy plane, the 
Air Foree’s TAC model and particularly its 
SAC bomber are simply not good enough. 


= * * * * 
MANIFEST UNHAPPINESS 


By the end of the year, the Navy will have 
test-flown both the fourth and fifth models. 
But the service’s unhappiness is manifest 
Even Navy Secretary Nitze, a Pentagon vet- 
eran, admitted to a Congressman: “I think 
the contractor slipped up.” Asked if the 
Navy would have rejected the TFX had it 
known how overweight the plane would get, 
Mr. Nitze replied, in House subcommittee 
testimony, “I think that is correct.” 

Overweight—which affects a plane’s range, 
speed, acceleration, maneuverability, fuel 
consumption and weapons-carrying capac- 
ity—means still another headache for the 
Navy: carrier capability. The Fleet has 
spent nearly $200 million to strengthen 
decks, catapults and landing cables for planes 
as hefty as the F-111B; the A-7, for one, 
with its on-the-deck speed, is no lightweight, 
either, But the TFX presents another prob- 
lem for carriers; when it’s fully loaded, their 
elevators can’t carry it. 

According to ranking Navy experts, speak- 
ing off the record, most of the carriers now 
commissioned and under construction will 
not be able to take the plane from the hang- 
ar deck up to the flight deck at anything 
over 70,000 pounds. The Navy has been ad- 
vised by armchair admirals at the Pentagon 
to bring it up empty, then load it with fuel 
and weapons on the flight deck. To this; 
a grizzled spokesman replies: “Of course 
that's possible, but hardly desirable in com- 
bat. With all the plan’s other shortcomings, 
it’s too much of a price to pay.” 

In Navy terms, other shortfalls attributable 
to weight—or to a combination of over- 
weight and inadequate design—lurk in re- 
quired loitering time, altitude and landing 
speed. The F-111B will need a “wind-over- 
the-deck“ (WOD speed, into which to land, 
of at least 35 m.p.h. Since most carriers 
can steam as fast as that, they can generate 
such a speed merely by heading into what- 
ever wind may be blowing. However, such 
restrictions seem beyond tolerable limits. 
“Sure you can do it,“ a veteran officer says. 
But in the middle of a battle, it would be 
nice to know you could pick up your planes 
no matter which way you happened to be 
headed, and it might well be preferable not 
to force the captain to go somewhere ‘he'd 
rather not.” 


RANGE AND ALTITUDE 


The other technical drawbacks look equally 
perilous. A squadron of F-111Bs aboard a 
carrier would have as its primary mission the 
protection of its fleet, by standing aerial 
guard, several hundred miles away, for sev- 
eral hours, to detect and intercept attack- 
ing planes. The F-111b, tests have shown, 
cannot reach maximum time—because its 
weight prevents it from carrying the neces- 
sary fuel. As for altitude limits, in the case 
of a dogfight, the third-model of the plane 
has failed by 12,000 feet to reach the mini- 
mum specified height of 60,000 feet—and, in 
fact, even higher altitudes are known to be 
pia ers to deal with enemy aircraft on equal 


Will the SWIP and SCRAPE models do 
better? “How much higher, farther and 
faster a 75,000-pound plane go than a 78,- 
000-pound one?” asks a top Naval aviation 
veteran. Worst of all, the special air-to-air 
missile designed to give necessary punch to 
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the F-111B, Hughes Aircraft’s heavy-powered 
Phoenix, may yet have to be jettisoned to 
lighten the load. The smaller Sidewinder 
missile of today’s “generation” (none too 
overpowering in Vietnam, as it's turned out) 
would be an unhappy second choice. 


VICTORY FOR AIRPOWER? 


Navy's disenchantment over the TFX is 
a matter of longstanding record. Less gen- 
erally appreciated is the failure of the F-111 
in its primary role, as a tactical fighter- 
bomber for the Air Force. A clear-eyed view 
of the TFX as a ground based tactical air- 
craft came recently from Gen. Wallace M. 
Greene, Jr, Commandant of the Marine 
Corps. Marine procurements originally were 
to have made the F-111 a “‘tri-service” plane. 
Uncharacteristically, the leathernecks backed 
away from the challenge. Gen. Greene told 
& House subcommittee that his aviation 
aides found the F-111 to be “no improve- 
ment” over the Marines’ present F—4s, par- 
ticularly in “air-to-ground attack capability 
„therefore . . undesirable for Marine 

use.” 

To be sure, the Marine Commandant was 

specifically at the Navy's version. 
However, the Air Force model suffers from 
similar technical woes. Overweight is a case 
in point. Weight is the single most vital 
factor in any airplane, especially a military 
fighter. Where the Navy plane, after its 
SWIP diet, now weighs in at a relatively 
svelte 75,000 pounds at gross take-off con- 
figuration, the Air Force mode] is up to some 
90,000. 

The problem, which traces to much flab- 
bier production controls on the part of Air 
Force management, also has been a well- 
guarded secret. It means that the F-111A 
cannot yet fly supersonically “on the deck” — 
that, at radar-avoiding, tactical-strike alti- 
tude of 200 feet—and that it has been unable 
to reach required speed of Mach 2.5 at peak 
altitude. Moreover, the highest the plane 
has been able to go, after well over 1,000 
hours of test-flights, is some 60,000 feet, 
25%-50% short of requirements. 

As recently as last May, the service put the 
eighth of its General Dynamics F-111A mod- 
els through an exhaustive series of tests, 
under all but total security wraps, at Eglin 
Air Force Base, in Florida. Memoranda cir- 
culating in the Pentagon since then have 
made clear to the top brass that the plane 
is no match for the Communist MIG-21. At 
speeds of Mach 2.2 it has violent compressor 
stalls: the engines suddenly lose power. 
Carrying its full complement of conventional 
weapons, according to one observer, “it is so 
difficult to maneuver that it took half the 
state to bank into a complete turn.” In 
quick maneuvers, horizontally or vertically— 
under conditions as near to actual combat 
as the Eglin’ experts could simulate—the 
plane's inability to accelerate fast enough 
left it “virtually incapable of defending it- 
self in a dogfight with modern enemy air- 
craft.” 

BASIC DRAWBACK 


What's more, Air Force, Navy and even 
NASA tests all have verified the plane’s basic 
drawback. Simply put, the F—-111A, in aero- 
dynamic lingo, is 35 “counts” high in drag— 
or 35% “draggier” than it should be. Weight, 
of course, makes drag harder to overcome 
but a plane at any weight is supposed to be 
designed to travel at zero drag. When “drag- 
giness” is extreme, the reason usually lies in 
some aspect of the configuration, where an 
outer appurtenance, or some inner one, (in 
the jet chambers) interferes with air-flow 
and slows the aircraft, in effect, by causing 
either turbulence or friction. 

According to authorities assigned to the 
TFX, the program has been shot through 
with drag. A major source of concern to 
Navy engineers, it has been shrugged off by 
Air Force experts, is the belief that improved 
engine performance will overcome the prob- 
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lem. “All along, they have just refused to 
recognize the facts,” says one observer. “Yet 
they know that if the drag ‘counts’ which 
the tests have shown are right, they don’t 
have the aircraft they claim.” Simply put, 
85% too much drag means a plane has 35% 
less range on the same fuel than its design 
calls for, and is deficient in both acceleration 
and maneuverability. 

A Navy official adds bitterly: “Out at 
Wright-Patterson they were frankly flabber- 
gasted when they ‘discovered’ the drag factor 
meant a 35% loss of range. The Navy would 
have stopped production right there. But 
this is an Air Force program. Meeting pro- 
duction quotas is more important than going 
for design perfection. They like to think 
such problems will work themselves out.” 


SOURCES OF DRAG 


Like an insubordinate rookie, however, the 
difficulty has refused to respond. Investiga- 
tors for months have probed three areas in 
the design which seem the likeliest source of 
drag. One is internal air flow. Because of 
errors in the design for airframe mounting of 
the engine installation, the lining of stable 
air called “boundary layer” may be stirred 
up by an erratically directed jet-stream. A 
year ago, sensing some such difficulty 
(though not admitting it publicly), the Air 
Force ordered General Dynamics to install 
so-called splitter plates, to deflect the stream 
from the interior surface. This maneuver 
hasn’t helped. 

A second possibility, it’s said, lies in the 
tall assembly—the part of the overall TFX 
contract assigned to Grumman (but de- 
signed by General Dynamics). In the twin- 
jet F-111, two special rear ducts must be 
wide open when the afterburner is on—dur- 
ing acceleration, takeoffs and the like—but 
must be closed tightly when such added 
thrust is not flowing. If they are open, air 
can enter (in a forward direction) from the 
outside, acting as a brake. Here, too, count- 
less hours of testing, redesign and computer 
calculations have proved unable to effect any 
change. 

Third, and least likely, of the possibilities 
under scrutiny is that drag may be caused 
by air entering the open areas along the lat- 
eral surfaces of the fuselage—where, in 
order for the swing-wings to pivot, some un- 
streamlined divot always presents itself to 
the outer airstream. Voluminous wind tun- 
nel data don’t show turbulence here, but 
that proves nothing. However, there’s no 
way to plug the gaps, without upsetting the 
delicate functioning of the wing pivots. 

> . » . » 


Last Christmas, the Defense Secretary 
abruptly changed his strategy. Yes, hè ad- 
mitted in effect, some sort of manned bomber 
ought to be kept on hand at SAO bases to 
insure “flexible response.“ But the Mc- 
Namara plan was a political and military 
bombshell. He proposed to scrap all 80 B—58s 
and 350 of the oldest B-52s between 1969 
and 1971. Then, added to the 250 remain- 
ing and highly advanced B-52 G or H models 
(the latter boasting a range of 12,500 miles, 
and both capable of flying at roughly Mach 
1) would be 210—since upped to 275—FB- 
111s. Instead of developing a full-fledged 
new bomber, said the Secretary, transforma- 
tion of the TFX into a new stratofortress 
would save the country yet another half- 
billion dollars, 


Mr. McCLELLAN. These articles and 
the information they contain raise ques- 
tions. Some of these questions—many 
of them—have already been in the 
thoughts and in the minds of the mem- 
bers of the permanent Subcommittee on 
Investigations. But these questions now 
come to mind with emphasis by reason 
of the contents of these articles, partic- 
ularly the two to which I have referred, 
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one of which I quoted, and excerpts from 
the article have been placed in the 
RECORD. 

These are just a few of the questions 
that arise—not all the questions that 
ought to be answered, not only to me, but 
also to the whole country. This matter 
does not just involve Congress. We have 
a primary and immediate responsibility. 
But these are questions to which the 
people of this Nation are entitled to have 
answers. 

The first question: Where is the billion 
dollars in savings—or any part of it— 
that was to be achieved by the forced 
“commonality” in structure of the two 
planes? 

Mr. President, that was where the sav- 
ings were to come from. We will use the 
same parts, the same design—80 percent, 
they claimed—and thus we will effect a 
billion-dollar saving. 

The second question: Has the Secre- 
tary’s famed cost-effectiveness operation 
come to be synonymous with “spend 
more to get less” instead of “spend less 
and get more,” as was claimed for this 
“commonality” program? 

That question ought to be weighed se- 
riously. Not only are we spending the 
taxpayers’ money; we are dealing with 
the security of the United States. 

The third question: Four years ago, 
when Secretary McNamara four times 
overruled the competent judgment and 
recommendations of our best profes- 
sional military and civilian experts— 
approximately 235 of them—and selected 
the second. best design and proposal 
which was submitted by General Dy- 
namics over the design and proposal sub- 
mitted by the Boeing Co.—which was the 
best, and which documents in my posses- 
sion clearly indicate, if they do not state 
emphatically, that at the time the deci- 
sion was made, it was acknowledged by 
the Secretary of Defense that the Boeing 
plane was a superior plane in perform- 
ance—— 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I yield. 

Mr. MUNDT. The Senator should also 
add that the contract proposed by Boe- 
ing would have resulted in a substan- 
tially lower cost to the taxpayers. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Yes; the Boeing 
Co. not only offered the best plane in 
performance, but also offered to produce 
it at a lower cost. 

At that time, it was claimed by the 
Department of Defense that we would 
need more than 1,700 of these planes. 
That is according to the newspaper ac- 
counts. Of course, I have information 
from other sources, but let us base the 
information on the newspaper accounts, 
which is what the people are reading 
today. 

It was claimed that we would need 
more than 1,700 of these planes. Now we 
are in a war which apparently may be of 
long duration. How long? Who knows? 
The experts are talking about a long war. 
But since we became engaged in that 
war, we have already lost more than 300 
planes over North Vietnam alone. I have 
forgotten, for the moment, who it was 
that showed me an article in one of to- 
day’s newspapers, stating that during the 
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past year we have lost more than 500 
planes. 
Am T right? Someone showed me that 
article. 
Mr. HARRIS. “Mr. President, will the 


Pa SA 
PRESIDING. OFFICER. (Mr. 
Montoya in the chair). Does the Sen- 


ator yield? 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I yield. 

Mr. HARRIS. The Senator from Ne- 
braska [Mr. HrusKa] showed the Sena- 
tor that article and it did show more than 
500 planes lost. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Maybe 580 planes 
lost in the past year, but 300 planes over 
North Vietnam alone. 

In view of that, why is the Depart- 
ment of Defense scaling down its re- 
quirements and buying a much smaller 
number—maybe less than 1,000 of these 
planes—according to these reports? 
Why? It surely cannot be said that our 
arsenal is adequate or that the need is 
now less urgent than it was when the 
program was inaugurated. 

We are now at war. We were not then 
at war. We are now losing planes daily. 
We were not then. How has the need 
diminished? How has the need dimin- 
ished from the standpoint of the De- 
partment of Defense while the needs of 
battle have increased? The needs of 
combat are greater today for this plane, 
if they are any good, than they were 3 or 
4 years ago when the program was in- 
augurated. 

Is this reduction in acquisition being 
made because it must be conceded that 
the plane is inferior—that it does not 
and cannot measure up to exaggerated 
claims that were originally made for it? 
Or is it because 1,000 planes or even a 
lesser number will cost so much more 
than it was represented that the original 
number of 1,700 planes would cost? Or 
can it possibly be because of both of these 
factors? 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr.McCLELLAN. I yield. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. The original estimate 
was that we needed 1,700 planes. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. According to press 
reports—I would keep it that way—1,704. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. And what has it been 
reduced to now? 

Mr. McCLELLAN. This is according 
to press reports. I shall not say ‘it. 
These articles are either scandalous or 
slanderous, and the country is entitled 
to know. I have some general idea as to 
what the correct answer is. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. The number has been 
reduced from 1,704? 

Mr. McCLELLAN. It is below 1,000 
according to some of these reports, and 
the Navy planes from 350 to below 150. 

I am posing these questions because 
the country needs to know. Somehow, 
the press is able to get these things. I 
assume that they are accurate. If the 
press can get them and publish them, 
they give concern to the people of this 
Nation and the people are entitled to 
know the truth. | 

Number 4: Just how much will these 
planes cost per unit? 

Was the $2.9 million per unit price tag 
estimate placed on it by the Secretary 
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of Defense so inaccurate and unrealistic 
that the total cost of the plane will prove 
to be more than double that amount— 
anywhere from $6 million to $9 million 
per unit, as per these newspaper articles? 
Willit? The country is entitled to know, 
Mr. President. This Congress is not only 
entitled to know, but it has a duty to 
examine into this program and see if it 
is chock full of waste and extravagance 
and whether we are getting a superior 
weapon or an inferior weapon. 

How much are the planes, both Air 
Force and Navy models, overweight, and 
why? According to these articles—and 
let me say for a moment, Mr. President, 
from unofficial sources—both of these 
planes are much overweight. The Air 
Force can use its plane but the Navy, 
because of the necessity of adapting it 
to the only place where Navy planes 
can land to be of use in combat, makes 
overweight prohibitive if the plane is to 
be able to land safely, takeoff safely, 
and to perform its mission. 

Can this overweight be corrected with- 
out an intolerable sacrifice of perform- 
ance and effectiveness? These are ques- 
tions to which we are entitled to have 
answers. 

To what extent is each model now 
deficient in speed, rate of climb, range, 
altitude, takeoff and landing safety, and 
combat maneuverability? 

What is the true drag factor in each 
plane and the detrimental effect thereof? 
According to one of these articles the 
drag factor, even in the Air Force planes, 
is 35 percent. I am not a technician, 
but 35 percent I assume, would mean 
that that would permit the plane to fly 
only about two-thirds as fast and as far 
if the drag factor were not present. We 
need to know about this. 

How much is really being sacrificed in 
performance and weaponry effectiveness 
in order to meet the questionable require- 
ments of commonality? I use the word 
“questionable” modestly, because that is 
the most modest adjective that one could 
use to describe this commonality require- 
ment. 

How can we possibly justify the sacri- 
ficing of weaponry and combat effective- 
ness simply to achieve the dubious goal 
of commonality? 

We are getting a weapon, Mr. Presi- 
dent. What shall we have gained if we, 
achieve commonality and then have no, 
effective weapon? What kind of folly 
would it be? 

We are pursuing it now, and trying to 
get research and development, according 
to these articles, The Secretary of the 
Navy said, “we must make it work.” 

(At this point, Mr. JORDAN of Idaho 
assumed the chair.) 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Why? Why? Ifa 
weapon will not work, why must we try 
to make it work, if there is another alter- 
native? Why do we make such a state- 
ment? The answer is not that there is 
no other weapon available, or that a bet- 
ter one may not be obtained and prob- 
ably in less time and at less cost. I am 
no expert. I am talking on the basis of 
what the press reports. 

Let me ask this question: Are we to 
end up in this program with not only 
fewer planes than were needed before 
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the Vietnam war began, but also with 
planes which are incapable of achieving 
the performance requirements set hy the 
Department of Defense? 

Mr. President, it is time for Congress 
to begin to exercise some judgment and 
make certain that it is not making an 
appropriation in the bill which can be 
transferred from the purpose for which 
it is earmarked to the procurement of a 
plane the design of which and the test- 
ing of which, after four models, has 
proved to be completely unsatisfactory, 
and when only one other model has been 
contracted for. 

If the press reports are correct, I dare 
say that the tremendous deficiencies 
embodied in the fourth model cannot 
possibly be corrected by a fifth. It will 
take more than one effort, in my judg- 
ment. 

Thus, I ask one more question: Is the 
vaunted “rough judgment’—and I use 
those words because the Secretary of 
Defense said, when he overruled the 
military and civilian experts who had 
been assigned the task of evaluating and 
recommending as between the contest- 
ing designs submitted by the contractors 
who sought to build the plane, that the 
Comptroller General could get the fig- 
ures upon which he based his judgment 
when he said that the cost figures of the 
lowest bidder—the Boeing Co.—were not 
realistic, and when he gave his own esti- 
mate and we sent the Comptroller Gen- 
eral there to get the figures to ascertain 
how they were arrived at and to evaluate 
them. The answer was: 

I do not have the figures, just rough 
judgment. 


Thus, the rough judgment.“ 

Is the vaunted rough judgment“ 
computer claim of a billion dollar sav- 
ings proving to be, instead, just a reck- 
less $5 billion blunder? 

Every Senator should be interested in 
the answers to these questions. 

The committee has asked the assist- 
ance of the Comptroller General. Yes- 
terday, I wrote him, setting forth the 
information which the committee would 
like to have with respect to the cost of 
the plane, whether the research and de- 
velopment contract had been complied 
with, and whether a contract has now 
been made for the procurement of the 
planes, and would he get us that infor- 
mation. 

Let me say to you, Mr. President, that 
this is a stupendous task when we go to 
the biggest and most costly Air Force 
weapons system this Government has 
ever undertaken and try to analyze it 
with the multiple thousands of docu- 
ments and details which have to be 
looked into with the normal staff—and 
we have a very good staff—on the Senate 
Permanent Investigating Subcommittee, 
they find it so burdensome and so diffi- 
cult that it needs assistance. We called 
upon an arm of Congress to give us that 
assistance. I sent that letter yesterday 
by messenger and, at the same time, I 
sent a copy to the Secretary of Defense. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have this letter printed in the 
RECORD. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. MON- 
DALE in the chair): Is there objection? 
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There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

fs Aucust 15, 1966. 
THE COMPTROLLER GENERAL OF THE UNITED 

STATES. 

My DEAR, MR. COMPTROLLER GENERAL: IN 
view of current developments in connection 
with the Department of Defense F-111 air- 
craft and the record of previous 
hearings by this Subcommittee, a further 
examination into the status and accom- 
plishments of this program is particularly 
appropriate at this time. It now appears 
that (1) the research and development con- 
tract is nearing completion, (2) we under- 
stand the production contract has been 
negotiated, and (3) development of a bomber 
version of the F-111 is being undertaken. 

In order that the Subcommittee may be 
fully informed about this program, we would 
like the assistance of the General Account- 
ing Office in ascertaining and securing for 
the Subcommittee full and, accurate infor- 
mation of the following matters: 

1. Current and estimated total costs of the 
development and production contracts, time- 
liness and adequacy of the negotiations of 
the prime contracts, selected major subcon- 
tracts and contract changes. Also, propriety 
and consistency with contract terms of (1) 
profits paid or accrued, and (2) payments 
made and penalties imposed under the con- 
tract performance incentive provisons. Cur- 
rent indicated costs for the research and de- 
velopment and production contracts should 
be compared with the original estimates 
when the program was approved and the rea- 
sons for any major changes in cost should 
be determined. With respect to contracts 
costs, the prime contractor’s accounting con- 
trols and procedures should be examined for 
adequacy to assure that each contract bears 
only the cost of work included in that con- 
tract. 

2. Contract arrangements and work entailed 
for the development of the FB-111 aircraft 
(bomber version) including estimated de- 
velopment and production costs and a com- 
parison of the estimated production costs of 
the FB-111 with the production costs of the 
F-111. 

3. Status of engine procurements for the 
F-111 production program including the con- 
tracts for the advanced P-12 model of the 
TF-30 engine, or other engines which may 
be contemplated for use in the program. 

4. The extent to which the prime con- 
tractor has met performance specifications 
for the Navy F-111B aircraft. Determine the 
production schedule for the 24 Navy air- 
craft included in the production contract 
and the model of the TF-30 engine to be 
used, or other engines which may be con- 
templated for use in the program. 

5. The number of Government personnel 
assigned at the F-111 project office and other 
locations involved in managing the program, 
special committees established, together with 
total yearly administrative costs to date to 
the Department of Defense since inception of 
the F-111 program. 

6. Cost effectiveness studies that have been 
made by the Department of Defense com- 
paring the F-111 aircraft with existing Navy 
and Air Force airplanes and, if available, 
similar studies comparing the FB-111 alr- 
craft with the B-52. 

7. Contract cost summary, cost estimates 
to complete, extent of program delays en- 
countered, and the probable causes therefor, 
in developing the Phoenix missile system for 
use on the Navy aircraft. 

8. Nature, type, and frequency of Gov- 
ernment reporting requirements placed upon 
the prime contractor, Including the con- 
tractor's costs in meeting these requirements. 

9. Terms of contract and the unit selling 
price of the 50 F-111 aircraft sold to the 
Royal Air Force of the United Kingdom and 
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compare this price with the actual cost, in- 
cluding research and development cost, to 
produce the aircraft. Also, the provisions 
that have been made to assure that the sell- 
ing price will not be below cost. The same 
information should be obtained with respect 
to any sales of F-111 aircraft to the Aus- 
tralian or other governments. 

10. Whether additional requirements have 
been placed on Grumman Aircraft Engi- 
neering Corporation over its original role to 
assemble and test only the Navy aircraft. 

11. The extent to which the original con- 
cept of the ejection pod under contract. to 
McDonnell Aircraft Corporation has been 
changed or revised. 

12. Any and all other information perti- 
nent to the inquiry being pursued by the 
Subcommittee and which will be of assist- 
ance to it in resolving and reporting to the 
Congress on the issues involved. 

As you know, the hearings of the Sub- 
committee on the F-111 program were never 
closed but only suspended pending further 
developments. The Subcommittee has had 
a continuing interest and responsibility in 
this program and desires the information re- 
quested as soon as possible. Should any 
difficulty be experienced in developing or 
obtaining this information from the Depart- 
ment of Defense or its contractors, we would 
appreciate your reporting this promptly to 
the Subcommittee. 

The staff of the Subcommittee will, of 
course, continue its inquiry but it is always 
available to assist you and to furnish any 
information in the files of the Subcommittee 
which would be helpful to you in carrying 
out this request. 

A copy of this letter is being sent today 
to the Secretary of Defense with a request 
for his personal cooperation, and the co- 
operation of the Department of Defense and 
the military departments in making available 
all records and supplying all facts and in- 
formation in their possession covered by this 
request. 

Sincerely yours, 
JOHN L. MCCLELLAN, 
Chairman. 


Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, I 
also wrote to the Secretary of Defense 
soliciting his cooperation. I will not 
read all of that letter, just the last 3 
paragraphs. I ask unanimous consent 
to have the letter printed in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Rec- 
orp, as follows: 

SENATE PERMANENT SUBCOMMITTEE 
ON INVESTIGATIONS OF THE COM- 
MITTEE ON GOVERNMENT OPERA- 
TIONS, 
August 15, 1966. 


“THE HONORABLE THE SECRETARY OF 


My Dear Mr. SECRETARY: As you know, the 
Senate Permanent Subcommittee on Investi- 
gations has maintained a continuing interest 
in the TFX aircraft program since hearings 
were suspended in 1963 pending further prog- 
ress on the Research Development, Test- 
ing, and Evaluation program and the con- 
tract negotiations and consummation, 

We understand that during this interim 
extensive RDT&E has been carried out at 
a cost far exceeding the amount originally 
contemplated and as represented to the Sub- 
committee. Although yet unannounced, we 
are advised that a production contract has 
been negotiated, and possibly already en- 
tered into, calling for a much smaller num- 
ber of planes than originally planned for and 
at a far greater unit cost and at a much 
higher total expenditure than was originally 
anticipated and represented to the Subcom- 
mittee. 

Current reports that the plane developed 
by the contractor which has been accepted 
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by the Government, is seriously deficient in 
meeting the design specifications and pro- 
posed performance capabilities are, of course, 
a matter of deep concern to the Subcommit- 
tee, and it will desire all facts and full in- 
formation relating thereto. 

The Subcommittee is also seeking accurate 
information respecting expenditures that 
have been Made in relation to this weapons 
system, the extent of the financial obligation 
the Government has incurred—the total 
cost involved—the price per unit the Gov- 
ernment has contracted or is agreeing to pay 
for. these planes, and how such amounts 
compare with the representations made and 
testimony previously submitted to the Sub- 
committee. 

To aid the Subcommittee in securing this 
information and to provide it with a correct 
cost. analysis ofi the entire project, we have 
sought the assistance of the General Ac- 
counting Office. The attached copy of. letter 
of this date to the Honorable Elmer B. 
Staats, Comptroller General of the United 
States, is self-explanatory. 

In order that the Comptroller General and 
the General Accounting Office may expedi- 
tiously perform this service for the Subcom- 
mittee and the United States Senate, we 
respectfully request your personal and of- 
ficial cooperation. We also ask that you 
direct the Secretaries of the Air Force and 
of the Navy and all appropriate officials and 
personnel under your jurisdiction to make 
available to the Comptroller General and 
representatives of the General Accounting 
Office all records, documents, materials, and 
other pertinent information which the 
Comptroller General deems necessary and 
which is required by him to carry out this 
mission. 

Please advise. i 

Sincerely yours, 5 
JOHN L. MCOLELLAN, 
Chairman. ` 


Mr. MecLELLAN. Mr. President, 
these paragraphs read: 

To aid the subcommittee in securing ‘this 
information and to provide it with a correct 
cost analysis of the entire project, we have 
asked the assistance of the General Account- 
ing Office. The attached copy of letter of 
this date to the Honorable Elmer B. Staats, 
Comptroller General of the United States, is 
self-explanatory. 

In order that the Comptroller General and 
the General Accounting Office may expedi- 
tiously perform this service for the Subcom- 
mittee and the United States Senate, we re- 
spectfully request your personal and official 
cooperation, We also ask that you direct the 
Secretaries of the Air Force and of the Navy 
and all appropriate officials and personnel 
under your jurisdiction to make available to 
the Comptroller General and representatives 
of the General Accounting Office, all records, 
documents, materials, and other pertinent 
information which the Comptroller General 
deems necessary and which is required by 
him to carry out this mission. 

Please advise. 


I hope, Mr. President, that that co- 
operation will be forthcoming. We seek 
nothing except to get at the truth. Con- 
gress and the people of this country are 
entitled to know the truth. 

If the press is reporting the truth, 
then it indicates that action definitely 
is needed by Congress. 

Today, tomorrow, or whenever I can, 
at an appropriate time, I shall offer an 
amendment to the bill, to make certain 
that none of the funds is transferred 
from the purposes for which they are 
earmarked to procure the Navy version 
of this plane. 


N 
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Until there is a satisfactory version, 
and until Congress can have time to look 
into it further, I shall oppose funds being 
expended for that purpose. ) 

Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Arkansas yield? 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I am now very 
happy to yield to the Senator from 
Washington. 

Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President—— 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield to me at this point? 

Mr. JACKSON. Yes. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I have just been 
handed a letter from the Office of the 
Secretary of Defense, delivered to me just 
now, signed by Jack L. Stempler, As- 
sistant to the Secretary, Legislative Af- 
fairs, acknowledging receipt of the let- 
ter that I sent yesterday and advising 
that the Secretary of Defense has asked 
that it be acknowledged and stating that 
appropriate officials within the Depart- 
ment are examining the matter and will 
advise me further as soon as possible. 

I think the letter should be made part 
of the Recorp, and I ask unanimous con- 
sent that it be printed in the RECORD 
at this point. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Rec- 
ond, as follows: 

OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY OF DEFENSE, 
Washington, D.G., August 16, 1966. 
Hon. JOHN L. MCCLELLAN, n 
Chairman, Senate Permanent Subcommittee 
on Investigations, Committee on Govern- 
ment Operations, U.S. Senate, Washing- 

ton, D.C. 

Deak Mr. CHAIRMAN: The Secretary of De- 
fense has asked me to acknowledge your let- 
ter of August 15 in which you advised that 
you have requested the assistance of the 
General Accounting Office with respect to de- 
veloping certain data regarding the F-111 
aircraft program. 

Appropriate officials within the Depart- 
ment are examining the matter and we will 
advise you further as soon as possible. 

Sincerely, 
Jack L. STEMPLER, 
Assistant to the Secretary, 
Legislative Affairs. 


Mr, JACKSON. Mr. President, the 

questions raised on the floor today and 
the news articles which have appeared in 
the press, referred to by the able and dis- 
tinguished Senator from Arkansas, are 
of such importance that they should be 
responded to by the Department of De- 
arare without delay, and certainly in de- 
tail. 
The country is certainly entitled to 
have this information so that the ques- 
tions which have been raised can be 
properly answered. 


Mr. McCLELLAN. I thank the 
Senator. 
Mr. President, I yield the floor. 
EXHIBIT 1 
[From Aviation Week & Space Technology, 
July 11, 1966] 


VaRIABLE-GEoMETRY F-4 PROPOSED TO 
Navy — DEFENSE DEPARTMENT READIES 
$1.85-BILLION F-111 CONTRACT BUT New 
MCDONNELL CONCEPT VIES FOR B-VERSION 
FUNDS 

(By George C. Wilson) 
WASHINGTON. —McDonnell is offering the 

Navy a variable-sweep wing version of its 

F-4 fighter, an aircraft that could become a 

substitute for the overweight General Dy- 
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namics F-111B even though the Defense 
Dept. is prepared to sign a $1.85-billion con- 
tract for slightly less than 500 F-111As and 
Bs 


McDonnell already has talked to Navy 
leaders about its new F-4 and is expected to 
submit a formal, unsolicited proposal soon. 
The improved F-4 would be powered by two 
17,900-lb.-thrust General Electric J79-GE- 
10/17 engines, carry an advanced version of 
the Raytheon Sparrow 3 air-to-air missile 
instead of the Hughes Phoenix slated for the 
F-111B, and incorporate airframe changes to 
accommodate the new wing. 

Although purposely not portrayed by its 
backers as an F-111B substitute to avoid be- 
coming embroiled in the F-111 political con- 
troversy still smoldering, the new F-4 is be- 
ing offered in quantity under a fixed-price 
contract, One preliminary proposal is for 
800 variable-sweep wing F-4s to be built 
within two years, The advanced F-4 is be- 
ing offered at the time the Navy is experi- 
encing development problems with the F- 
111B. Consequently, Pentagon budget chiefs 
will have to make a choice this winter be- 
tween the proposed F-4 and the F-111B in 
allocating Fiscal 1968 aircraft money. 


DOD CONTRACT 


The Defense Dept. $1.85-billion contract 
with General Dynamics, on the verge of be- 
ing signed as of late last week, calls for a 
production buy of about 475 Air Force 
F-111As and 25 Navy F-111Bs. This results 
in a unit cost—not including the price of 
the Pratt & Whitney TF30 engines—of about 
$3.8 million. Great Britain and Australia 
plan to buy 50 and 24 P-111As, respectively, 
for a total production buy of 574 F-111 air- 
craft. In addition, the Air Force plans to 
buy about 250 FB-111 bomber versions of the 
aircraft—basically the Air Force fuselage 
and the Navy wing. 

Senate and House military committees 
have told the Navy not to commit itself to 
buying the F-111B in quantity until it 18 
Satisfied that the aircraft will perform its 
fleet defense mission adequately. This pres- 
sure, plus Navy promises to withhold judg- 
ment until after finishing preliminary flight 
evaluations of the fourth and fifth F-111B 
prototypes this winter and early spring, 
makes the production contract far from final. 
The Defense Dept. still could cancel it if 
flight evaluations dictate this course. 

The variable-sweep wing F-4 is seen not 
only as a competitor to the F-111B, but to 
the Navy’s VFAX and Air Force FX advanced 
tactical fighter concepts as well, McDonnell 
declined to comment on its new F-4 proposal. 
But reliable sources said the concept, an out- 
growth of advanced fighter studies funded 
by both the company and the Navy, is at- 
tracting widespread Defense Dept. interest. 

Backers of the variable-sweep wing version 
of the F-4 say it promises to narrow the 
performance difference between itself and the 
F-111B and offer the Navy a fleet defense air- 
craft of lighter weight and less cost. Just 
what the F-111B will cost ultimately is un- 
known. When pressed on this point earlier 
this year by the House Armed Services Com- 
mittee, the Defense Dept. said the F-111A on 
a production order of 1,398 aircraft would 
have a unit flyaway cost of $4.6 million. But 
now that the eventual buy is expected to be 
closer to 800 aircraft and many engineering 
changes haye been made, the cost of both 
the F-111A and F-111B almost certainly will 
be more than that estimate. 

Latest versions of the F-4—which do not 
have a variable-sweep wing—compare favor- 
ably with the F-111B performance to date in 
many categories. 

The F-111B ts designed to fiy at altitude at 
Mach 2,5, compared with Mach 2.25 for the 
F-4. The F-111B and F-4 can fly at about 
Mach 1.2 on the deck, although the F-111B 
can fiy at this dash speed for a significantly 
longer period of time. With wings that could 
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be swept, the F-4 most likely could improve 
its dash capabilities. 
PROTOTYPES DELIVERED 


To date, General. Dynamics has delivered 
three F-111B prototypes to the Navy under 
the development contract funding 18 Air 
Force and five Navy aircraft. The fourth and 
fifth F-111Bs are the superweight-improve- 
ment program (SWIP) versions, the com- 
pany’s effort to reduce the weight of the air- 
craft. General Dynamics has contended 
that the future of the F-111B program 
should be determined on these SWIP versions 
rather than on the three earlier prototypes. 
These last two models are expected to be de- 
livered between now and September. 

Flight testing of the F-111B so far has 
shown problems of drag, weight, engine-inlet 
matching and uneven afterburner operation. 
Navy hopes the advanced version of the 
TF30-P-3 engine, the TF30-P-12, will help 
overcome the drag by providing more thrust. 
The TF30-P-12 currently is under develop- 
ment and is expected to be ready within two 

ears. 

7 The excessive weight of the F-111B con- 
tributes to the drag and performance short- 
comings. The original F-111B work state- 
ment called for an empty weight of 38,800 lb. 
The first three F-111Bs have weighed be- 
tween 46,000 and 47,000 1b. empty. General 
Dynamics predicts the SWIP versions will 
weigh 3,000 1b. less, or about 43,000 Ib. 

' Compounding the weight problem of the 
F-111B is the long loiter-time requirement. 
The Navy wanted the F-111B to fly combat 
air patrol around the perimeter of the fleet 
for about 4 hr. to guard against any enemy 
aircraft. To achieve that long loiter time, 
the Navy expected the F-111B would carry 
about 16,000 lb. of fuel. The fuel and 
armament were expected to give the F-111B 
a takeoff weight for its fleet-defense mission 
of about 63,500 lb. But because of the extra 
drag, Navy now anticipates it will have to 
earry a heavier load of fuel to perform the 
loiter mission, 

The anticipated takeoff -weight of the 
F-111B is now about 78,000 Ib., or seven tons 
over specifications, General Dynamics is op- 
timistic that its flight-tested high-lift 
devices will overcome much of the aircraft's 
excessive weight problem. 

¥-4 WEIGHT 


How much the variable sweep FA would 
weigh remains to be seen. 

The Navy F-4B, now operational has an 
estimated empty weight of 28,000 Ib, and 
gross weight of about 56,000 Ib. 

The Defense Dept. has compared the F-4 
and F-111B several times in the past, but a 
variable-sweep wing version of the F-4 
throws a new light on these studies. Navy 
Secretary Paul H. Nitze told congressional 
military committees earlier this year that his 
service’s decision on F-111B production would 
be made in December. But that decision is 
expected to be withheld until the flight per- 
formance data on the SWIP F-111Bs are 
analyzed. The Phoenix development program 
has been funded at a lower level than orig- 
inally planned, thus slipping the whole F- 
111B Phoenix program by about a year. 

Navy, under the present plans, will get the 
F-111B in quantity in 1968, assuming pro- 
duction approval is given. Originally, the 
Defense Dept. planned to buy 1,350 F-111As 
for the Air Force, 350 for the Navy. 

“AIRCRAFT MIX 

If the F-4 variable-sweep wing fighter does 
get Defense Dept. approval, there still could 
be a mix of that aircraft and the F-111B. 
A great deal depends on the combat ceiling 
achieved by both aircraft. 

Navy strategists want a fighter that.can go 
high enough to intercept the latest bombers. 

The F-111B aircraft was supposed to have 
a combat ceiling of 60,000 ft. So far, the 
test aircraft have reached about 48,000 ft. 
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Whether this altitude is considered ade- 
quate, given the extra coverage provided by 
the Phoenix, will depend heavily on the De- 
fense Dept. assessment of the future altitude 
capabilities of Soviet bombers. 


From the Wall Street Journal, Aug. 3, 1966] 
Touren TFX Too Fat To FLY ror Navy Now— 
Savincs FADE Away—Costs Soar BUT ECON- 
omy PLANE Won’t—Navy REDUCES ORDERS 

AS MAKER REDUCES AIRCRAFT 

(By Jerry Laudauer) 

WasHIncTon.—The billion dollars that De- 
fense Secretary McNamara claimed he would 
save by procuring essentially the same fight- 
ing plane for different missions seems to 
be evaporating—and fast enough to provoke 
a replay of the 1963 ‘Congressional TFX 
investigation that kept the Pentagon in a 
tizzy for months. 

The Secretary's bid to mate a low-fiying 
Air Force fighter-bomber with a high- flying 
Navy interceptor has turned up mixed results 
in test flights so far. The Air Force antici- 
pates excellent performance from its version 
of the variable-wing F111, as the TFX is now 
called. But the Navy version, the F111B, 
has bumped into troublesome, costly deyel- 
opment difficulties. Partly as a result, the 
Navy quietly has sealed back planned pro- 
curement from 350 to fewer than 150 planes. 

Considering the difficulties, General Dy- 
namics Corp., prime contractor for what will 
be the costliest weapon in the U.S, arsenal, 
claims it has fashioned a technical wonder. 
But Chairman Manon (D., Tex.), of the 
House defense appropriations subcommittee 
is among the knowledgeable civilians who 
express concern that Mr. McNamara’s gamble 
“may turn out to be a failure.” Mr. MAHON 
projects outlays for research, development, 
procurement and testing of 23 prototype pro- 
duction planes at $1.5 billion, or $416 million 
more than the Air Force had estimated when 
Mr. McNamara awarded the contract in late 
1962: Estimated production costs have 
jumped by a bigger percentage. 

SEVEN TONS OVERWEIGHT 


Among other deficiencies in test flights, the 
third model in a planned five-model develop- 
ment series for the Navy has reached a com- 
bat ceiling of only 48,000 feet, 12,000 feet 
below requirements set down in Navy specifi- 
cations and 8,000 feet below the performance 
promised by General Dynamics. Fully loaded 
with fuel, the Navy model weighed in at a 
hardly svelte 78,000 pounds—14,000 pounds 
overweight. 

In preparation for flight tests of the fourth 
and fifth development models this summer 
and fall, General Dynamics has wrung 3,000 
pounds from the FI11˙s airframe, bringing 
empty weight to within 5,000 pounds of the 
specification for safe landing on carrier decks. 
To compensate for excess weight that can't 
be eliminated, the company counts on new 
devices intended to reduce landing speed, 
and on higher-thrust engines from Pratt & 
Whitney division of United Aircraft Gorp. 
Aircraft designers say higher thrust tends to 
improve all of a plane’s performance char- 
acteristics. 

But some Navy officers believe the over- 
weight plane won't be able to carry sufficient 
fuel for its: primary mission: To “loiter” sev- 
eral hundred miles from the fleet and knock 
down attacking planes. Early test models 
couldn’t reach the farthest-out loiter dis- 
tance of 750 miles, much less stand guard 
for the specified hour and a half. 

Another test is the F111B’s ability to get 
back aboard its carrier from an uneventful 
mission with its six Phoenix air-to-air mis- 
siles unfired. Air Force officers have suggest- 
ed to the Navy, only half in jest, that dump- 
ing unfired missiles (which cost $125,000 
each) would lighten landing loads. 

For the record, admirals still talk cautious 
‘optimisms. “I don't believe any of us are 
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willing to give up until this December,” says 
Adm. David L. McDonald, chief of nayal op- 
erations. 

CRITICS’ REPORTS 


But critics on Chairman MaHon’s money- 
voting panel say the Navy’s private view is 
different. “Everyone we talked to in the 
Navy said they don’t like this airplane and 
do not want it,” says Republican Rep. MIN- 
SHALL of Ohio. Democratic Rep. SIKES of 
Florida adds: “The Navy is scared to say 
anything except that they hope to overcome 
the deficiencies. I'm afraid we're going to 
wind up with a second-rate plane. Sooner 
or later there’s going to be a full-dress in- 
vestigation.” 

On the other side of the capitol, Chairman 
McCLeLLaAn (D., Ark.) of the Senate investi- 
gations subcommittee has passed word that 
he will resume the 1963 hearings once the 
Navy makes up its mind, sometime between 
mid-December and late February, whether it 
wants the plane. (Sen. McOLELLAN had 
planned to reopen the investigation early 
this year, but decided to avoid controversy 
until he had been renominated in last 
month's Arkansas primary.) 

But even as Navy's planners ponder what 
to do if the F111B flops, Secretary McNamara 
is preparing to confound Congressional 
critics once more. He will claim the Pen- 
tagon can save $1.5 billion, not just $1 bil- 
lion, because of the plane's “commonality” 
(construction of similar aircraft for different 
purposes). 

The Secretary contends that by spending 
$85 million extra for development and test- 
ing he can make the F111 fighter serve as a 
strategic bomber (FB111) to replace obso- 
lescent B52s, which have been among the 
mainstays of the nation’s nuclear striking 
force. Aides have prepared estimates show- 
ing that a replacement bomber “comparable 
in concept” to the FB111 would cost at least 
$1.5 billion to develop, starting from scratch. 
So Mr. McNamara can argue that if he hadn’t 
spent $1.5 billion on the F111 he would have 
to spend an equal sum developing a separate 
replacement for the B52s. 

Basically the proposed FB111 would com- 
bine the Air Force fighter’s fuselage with the 
Navy interceptor’s wing tips. There would be 
stronger landing gear, too. On a non-nuclear 
mission, bombs would hang from the wings 
rather than in the usual bomb bays. 

As now conceived, the bomber wouldn’t 
pack the payload of the newer-model B52s, 
series G and H, nor would it fly as far. But 
Air Force Secretary Harold Brown says: 
“You might try stretching it further.” If, 
as seems likely, Mr. McNamara decides to 
stretch the FB111's range and bomb capacity, 
he would be able to claim savings of the 
extra billions the Air Force wants to spend 
on a more advanced bomber, combining B52 
range and payload with FB111 speed and 
maneuverability. 

RISING COSTS 


Finding a spot in the strategic bomber 
fleet for the F111 might help offset Mr. Mc- 
Namara’s embarrassment as he watches costs 
for the Air Force fighter and the Navy inter- 
ceptor versions mount, 

When he awarded the contract, the Secre- 
tary cautioned that Air Force cost estimates, 
which were based on General Dynamics’ cost 
data, couldn’t be considered reliable. But 
he based the contract award on General 
Dynamics’ “demonstrably. credible under- 
standing of costs.” He also cited lack of 
“cost realism” by the rival Boeing Co. as a 
major reason for overturning the military 
leaders’ nearly unanimous choice of Boeing. 

The development contract requires Gen- 
eral Dynamics to absorb extra costs above a 
stated target figure and to accept penalties 
for poor performance. “I'm sure the Navy 
will hold the contractor to the full penalty 
of the excess weight,“ says Rear Adm, W. E. 
Sweeney, the project manager. 
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Nonetheless, General Dynamics still ex- 
pects to turn a profit on the development 
work. Much of the extra cost, the company 
Says, has been caused by Pentagon-directed 
design changes and by unforeseen technical 
problems encountered by subcontractors for 
whose performance General Dynamics isn't 
responsible. Hughes Aircraft Co., for ex- 
ample, will spend about $50 million extra to 
develop the Navy plane's intricate air missile 
control system. 


SEEKING A PRICE BOOST 


Probable production costs also have 
climbed sharply. In negotiating for the 
first production contract, General Dynamics 
seeks $4.6 million per plane, up $1.8 million 
from early estimates. In part, the per-unit 
price rise is due to shrinkage in planned 
procurement, particularly for the Navy. If 
spare engines, ground equipment and other 
extras are included, what had been conceived 
as a $7.1 billion program for 1,704 aircraft is 
now unofficially pegged at possibly $11 billion 
for 1,398 planes, including 74 Fili's for 
Britain and Australia, and 275 bomber ver- 
sions for the U.S. 

Boeing's lower cost estimate and better 
promised performance on paper sparked the 
year-long McClellan investigation of the con- 
tract award. But what angered the ad- 
mirals more was Mr. MeNamara's directive 
to trade off some desired performance fea- 
tures if necessary to reach agreement with 
the Air Force on a common aircraft, design. 
By prodding the services to give up “gold- 
plating’—a marginal bit of extra perform- 
ance purchased at great cost—the Secretary 
claimed he could save $1 billion. To the 
admirals Mr. McNamara’s approach was 
heresy, for it meant giving up the best plane 
money could buy. : 

Neither Adm. McDonald nor his subordi- 
nates are disposed to criticize General Dy- 
namics. On the contrary, they praise the 
contractor’s ingenuity. Speaking softly to 
avoid arousing Mr. McNamara, the admirals 
lay the blame instead on his “shotgun mar- 
riage" of incompatible Air Force and Navy 
partners. To meet Air Force requirements, 
they say, designers necessarily deemphasized 
some features the Navy sought, chiefly low 
weight and swift rate of descent for carrier 
landings. 

“Now that he admits this beast is a stra- 
tegic bomber, how does he (Mr. McNamara) 
expect us to fly it off carriers?” one Navy 
man wonders. 

If indeed the Secretary has asked too much 
of his pet, the Navy would consider these 
among other possible alternatives: Waiting 
until 1968 for a still higher-thrust Pratt & 
Whitney engine for the F111; or falling back 
on improved models of McDonnell Aircraft 
Co's Fa Phantom series of fighter planes. 

McDonnell shortly will offer a variable- 
wing Phantom, designed specifically for the 
Navy, that could become a competitor of the 
F111B. As in the General Dynamics air- 
craft, the pilot could, by moving a cockpit 
lever, reposition the wings in filght for a 
wider range of performance. ; 


[From the Washington (D.C.) Evening Star, 
Aug. 4, 1966] 

DELAY IN BUILDING TFX. ACCEPTABLE TO Navy 
CREATES STIR 

New Tokk.— The bitter controversy over 
whether Defense Secretary Robert S. Mc- 
Namara forced a second best warplane on 
the nation’s military to save $1 billion is 
heating up again. 

This latest outbreak centers around devel- 
opment of the Navy version of the TFX— 
tactical fighter experimental—now known 
as the F111B. 

As a weapons system—aircraft wedded to 
missile—the program is 12 to 18 months be~ 
hind schedule. 
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BADLY OVERWEIGHT 


The first three prototypes were so badly 
overweight they were useless for carrier op- 
erations, 

Further, the research and. development 
costs for the weapons system are soaring al- 
though this is not uncommon in projects 
involving new weaponry, 

The Flll—and there are two versions to 
date—may not turn out to be the all- 
weather, all purpose air superiority aircraft 
originally envisioned by McNamara, 

The Marine Corps already has told Con- 
gress it does not intend to buy the F111 in 
either the Air Force or Navy versions for close 
air support of troops. 

REPORTS OF NEW HEARINGS 


There have been published reports out of 
Washington indicating that the Senate In- 
vestigations subcommittee, headed by Sen. 
JoHN L. McOLELLAN, D-Ark., may reopen its 
still unconcluded hearings. 

In 1963 the McClellan subcommittee heard 
testimony covering over 2,700 pages and col- 
lected in 10 volumes, but it never issued a 
finding. 

To date the controversy over the F111B has 
swirled around the first three proto 

A slimmed down fourth prototype, identi- 
fied as No. 4 F111B, was rolled off the assem- 
bly line in July and its builders contend it 
will meet the Navy’s operating requirements 
although it, too, is still somewhat overweight. 
The No. 4 has been flown for 80 minutes. 


“WE MUST MAKE WORK” 


A Navy decision of whether to buy the 
F111B is not expected until December after 
full evaluation of a fifth prototype, which is 
due for production this month, 

Secretary of the Navy Paul Nitze said on 
July 27 that the F111B was a weapons system 
“we must make work,” 

The controversy over the TFX, or F111, be- 
gan in 1962 when McNamara overrode the 
recommendations of a 235-man panel of air- 
craft experts four times. 

The panel had recommended acceptance of 
a design submitted by the Boeing Co., of 
Seattle. 

“COMMONALITY STRESSED” 

McNamara selected the General Dynamics 
design on the grounds that it offered the best 
chance of producing an aircraft with a high 
degree of what he called “commonality”; that 
is, identical parts. 

The defense chief characterized the Boeing 
cost estimates as unrealistic although Boeing 
had been working on a design for a variable 
sweep wing aircraft, such as the TFX, since 
1959, 

In the original competition Boeing pro- 

to build 23 research and development 
aircraft for $466 million, General Dynamics' 
proposal was $543 million, 

McNamara told.the McClellan hearing the 
purchase of a single warplane for use by the 
Air Force, Navy and Marines would save at 
least $1 billion. 

“ROUGH JUDGMENTS” 

Subsequently, when the subcommittee 
asked the then comptroller general, Joseph 
Campbell, to check McNamara’s savings 
claim, Campbell reported he could find no 
figures and quoted McNamara as saying: “He 
had made rough judgments of the kind he 
had made for many years with the Ford Motor 
Co. McNamara is a former Ford president. 

During the course of the hearings there 
were assorted charges of favoritism, conflict 
of interest and lack of Defense Department 
cooperation, but McNamara refused to budge. 

At the time of the contract award, there 
was congressional testimony that to buy 1,704 
TFX warplanes with spare parts and spare 
engines would cost around $7.8 billion, 

As matters now stand, Rear Admiral W. E. 
Sweeney told a House Appropriations sub- 
committee last March the Navy F111B re- 
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search program was running about 30 percent 
higher than estimated. 

Further, Sweeney said, overall research, de- 
velopment and engineering costs had climbed 
from $84 million to around $210 million. 

One of the major delays encountered in 
the program has been development of the 
Phoenix missile. Research costs reportedly 
have climbed from $137 million to around 
$240 million. 

The TFX, or F111, comes in two versions— 
the A“ for the Air Force and the “B” for 
the Navy. General Dynamics claims the two 
versions have 85 percent commonality. The 
F111B is being built for General Dynamics 
by Grumman Aircraft Engineering Corp., on 
Long Island, N.Y. 

Both versions employ a wing which will 
sweep from 16 degrees off a right angle ex- 
tension, or nearly straight out, to 72.5 degrees 
for high speed operations. 

The Air Force version has a wingspan of 
63 feet and is 73 feet long. The Navy version 
has a 60-foot wing span and length of 66.8 
feet. 

MISSIONS DIFFER 


The Air Force has bought the Fill as a 
fighter-bomber, while the Navy plans to use 
it as a long-range interceptor. 

Since their missions differ, the electronic 
equipment, or “black boxes,” differ radically. 

The Air Force version is designed to travel 
at two and a half times the speed of sound 
at its service ceiling of 60,000 feet, while the 
Navy version is supposed to reach 2.2 times 
the speed of sound at 55,000 feet. The speed 
of sound at these altitudes is 660 miles an 
hour. 

Air Force and industry sources say the 
F111A had exceeded its speed requirements, 
has carried a full load of 48 bombs each 
weighing 813 pounds, and has reached its 
service ceiling. 

General Dynamics had produced 14 of ‘the 
proposed 18 F111~As at its Fort Worth plant. 
There is no weight problem with the F111A. 


WEIGHT IS CARRIER PROBLEM 


As for the Navy versions, the No. 3 had a 
78,000-pound gross weight, a fact which set 
off the current controversy. when the infor- 
mation became public. 

Since the Forrestal class carriers have an 
elevator capacity of only 79,000 pounds, this 
meant the No. 3, if used by the Navy, would 
have to be fueled and armed on deck, thus 
reducing some of the carrier commander's 
operating flexibility. 

After an intensive weight-reduction pro- 
gram, Grumman turned out a slimmed down 
F111B in July with a gross weight of 64,778 
pounds, according to one source, This was 
still higher than the maximum of 55,000 
pounds set by the Navy. 

On the basis of information gleaned from 
assorted sources in Congress, among the mili- 
tary and in industry, here is the way the 
No. 4 F111B compares with the original speci- 
fications. 

The Navy asked for an empty weight of 
39,000 pounds. No. 4 weights 43,000 pounds. 
REQUIREMENT CHANGED 

The Navy specified an aircraft which could 
land on a carrier anchored in a dead calm. 
This requirement was changed by McNamara 
to an arresting wind-over-deck of 10 knots, 
or 11.6 miles per hour. 

With its new high lift wings, No. 4 can 
land at 105 knots with an arresting wind of 
between 15 and 18 knots, The Navy’s current 
fleet jet, the Phantom II (F4) lands at about 
132 knots and has an arresting wind require- 
ment of 32 knots. 

The Navy originally asked for an aircraft 
which could “loiter” for more than three 
hours at a distance of 750 miles from the 
fieet. This was reduced by the Pentagon to 
@ range of around 500 miles and a loiter time 
under three hours. No. 4 is expected by 
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Grumman to meet the compromised loiter 
and range requirements. 

The service ceiling of 55,000 feet has yet 
to be met by the FIIIB. A Grumman 
spokesman said the No. 3 was never taken 
to its ceiling because Grumman knew it was 
overweight and unacceptable. The No. 4 is 
expected to meet the Navy specifications, he 
said. 

CONTROVERSY ON COSTS 


One of the chief sources of the controversy 
concerns costs and in this area there is a 
welter of often confusing and conflicting 


The Pentagon has announced a plan to 
buy 431 Fllls, 24 of which will be for the 
Navy. This figures out to a unit cost of 
$2.3 million, General Dynamics’ original unit 
cost estimates, based on an order of 1,704 
aircraft, with spare parts and spare engines, 
came to $2.9 million each, 

What makes the Pentagon purchase order 
unusual is that it was announced before 
a final decision on the F111B had been 
made and even before the No. 4 improved 
model had been turned out. 

A congressional source said in an inter- 
view he understood the unit cost had soared 
to around $9 million but efforts to check 
this figure have been rebuffed, If the con- 
gressional source turns out to be right, this 
would mean a buy“ based on the original 

1,704 proposal of $15 billion—roughly twice 
the original cost estimates. 


From the St. Louis (Mo.) Post-Dispatch, 
Aug. 4, 1966] 

TFX PLANE Costinc Far More THAN ESTT- 
MATED—Navy Has REFUSED To Accerr Ir 
So Far—First THREE PROTOTYPES OF ALL- 
Purpose AIRCRAFT Found To Bre Too HEAVY 
FOR USE ON CARRIERS 

(By Bem Price) 

New York, August 4.— The Navy version of 
the TFX (tactical-fighter experimental) air- 
craft is 12 to 18 months behind schedule, is 
costing more than estimated and may not 
turn out to be the all-purpose aircraft as 
planned. 

The United States Marine Corps has al- 
ready rejected the aircraft, now known as 
the F-111B, as a close air support weapon 
because there are no gun pods aboard it. 

The first three prototypes of the F-111B 
turned out to be so overweight they could 
not be used aboard carriers. 

A fourth version of the Navy model TFX 
rolled off the assembly line in July. Builders 
say they believe it will meet Navy specifica- 

A decision on whether the Navy will accept 
the aircraft will be made in December after 
evaluation of a fifth model to be turned out 
this month. 

On July 27 Secretary of the Navy Paul H. 
Nitze said the F~111B was a weapons system 
“we must make work.” Nitze said the proj- 
ect was “one of the most sensitive the Navy 
has ever undertaken.” 

The TFX became a center of controversy 
in and out ot Congress when Secretary of De- 
fense Robert S. McNamara four times over- 
rode recommendations of an evaluation 
board. 

The board had urged acceptance of a de- 
sign submitted by the Boeing Co. of Seattle. 
McNamara held out for the design submitted 
by General Dynamics of Fort Worth, Tex. 

In defending his choice before a Senate 
committee, McNamara said the General Dy- 
namics version promised greater common- 
ality,” that is, common parts, and purchase 
of the all-purpose air frame would result 
in a saving of a billion dollars, 

The TFX, or F-111, comes in two versions— 
the A for the Air Force and the B for the 
Navy. General Dynamics asserts that the 
two versions have 85 per cent identical parts. 
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When the first prototype of the Air Force 
version was completed at Fort Worth in Oc- 
tober 1964, McNamara said: 

“For the first time in history, we have an 
airplane with the range of a transport, the 
carrying capacity and endurance of a bomber 
and the agility of a fighter-pursuit plane. Its 
performance is as versatile as its missions are 
varied. 


With minor modifications —A longer wing 
and a shorter nose—the TFX was to serve as 
@ carrier-based plane for the Navy. 

R. Adm. W. E. Sweeney told a House sub- 
committee on appropriations last March that 
the Navy research program was running 
about 30 per cent higher than planned. 

Adm. Sweeney said over-all research and 
development costs had risen from $84,000,000 
to $210,000,000. 

The Defense Department had originally 
planned to buy 1,704 aircraft, which with 
spare engines and spare parts, was to have 
cost 7.8 billion dollars. 

A major cause of delay in developing the 
F-111B—the navy version—has been guid- 
ance and control problems with the Phoenix 
air-to-air missile. The Navy envisions the 
plane as primarily an interceptor armed with 
six of these missiles. 

Research costs on this missile have climbed 
from $137,000,000 to somewhere near $240,- 
000,000, Adm. Sweeney said. 

There have been 14 models of a projected 
18 planes for the air force and four models of 
@ proposed total of five craft for the Navy. 

The Air Force versions have flown 1,166 
hours. Air Force and industry sources say 
the latest model of the aircraft has met speci- 
fications. 

But the F-111B version may provoke re- 
opening of a congressional investigation, 

Prototype 3 of the F-111B, weighed with 
fuel and ordnance somewhere close to 78,000 
pounds, too close to the 79,000-pound capac- 
ity of elevators on 8 of the 15 attack carriers 
for which the F-111B is designed, This 
meant the model 3 versions would have had 
to be fueled and armed on deck, thus reduc- 
ing the carrier commanders’ operating 
flexibility. 

The navy version of the TFX is being built 
by Grumman Aircraft Co, on Long Island 
under & subcontract with General Dynamics, 

After an intensive weight reduction pro- 
gram, Grumman turned out a slimmed down 
version in July. It was still overweight but 
there had been a comparatively large im- 
provement. , 

Frank Davis, president of the Fort Worth 
division of General Dynamics, said in an in- 
terview he had no doubt the late models of 
the F-111B would be acceptable to the navy. 

A. B. Lemlein, production chief at Grum- 
man and a former marine fighter pilot, said 
in another interview: t 

“The Navy has not test-flown model 4. On 
the basis of the original specifications and 
the first three versions, there is no question 
but what the Navy would not take them. 
We now think we have one hell of an aircraft 
and the Navy will buy it.“ 

On the basis of information gleaned from a 
number of ‘sources, military, congressional, 
and industrial, here is the way the fourth 
prototype compares with the original Navy 
specifications: 

The Navy asked for an empty weight of 
39,000 pounds. The fourth prototype weighs 
43,000 pounds, 

The Navy specified an aircraft that could 
land on a carrier anchored in a dead calm. 
The requirement was changed by McNamara 
to an arresting wind-over-deck requirement 
of 15 knots (11.6 miles an hour). 

With its new high-lift wings, model 4 
meets the Navy landing speed requirements, 
It can land at 105 knots although it must 
have an arresting wind of about 18 knots. 
The Navy’s current jet, the Phantom II 
(F-4) lands at about 132 knots and requires 
an arresting wind of 32 knots. 
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Originally, the Navy asked for a plane 
weighing 50,000 pounds, fully fueled and 
armed, This was later increased to 55,000 
pounds, The estimate on the model 4 is 
64,778 pounds, one source says. Lemlein de- 
clined to say whether the 64,778-pound fig- 
ure was accurate. He said that insofar as he 
knew the information could not be made 
public. 

The Navy originally asked for an aircraft 
that could “loiter” for three plus hours 750 
miles out from the fleet. The range was 
subsequently reduced to 500 miles and the 
“loiter” time to less than three hours. Model 
4 reportedly can meet the reduced “loiter” 
and range requirements. 

The aircraft was to have a service ceiling 
of 55,000 feet, Its cruising ceiling was to 
be around 35,000 feet. The model 3 was 
never taken to its service ceiling on the 
grounds that it was too overweight. Grum- 
man said it believes the model 4 will meet 
requirements. 

The Air Force bought the F-111A as a 
fighter-bomber. It can carry 48 of the new 
300 pound bombs, The Navy wants the F- 
111B as a missile-air interceptor, with a 
secondary mission of fighter-bomber capable 
of also carrying 24 of the 818-pounders. 

Air Force sources say the F-111A has met 
its bomb load requirements along with speed 
and range, None of the Navy versions has 
been fully tested. 

Although there is no gun pod on the plane, 
which has made it unacceptable to the ma- 
rines as a close air support fighter, Grumman 
insists a gun pod can be mounted. 

The Marine corps commandant, Gen. Wal- 
lace C. Greene, said the corps would depend 
on improved versions of the Phantom II. 
made by McDonnell Aircraft Corp. of St. 
Louis. 

The F-111, then known as the TFX, was 
born in the controversy generated by 
McNamara’s selection of General Dynamics 
as contractor. 

Boeing had proposed to build 23 research 
and development aircraft for $466,000,000. 
The price granted by General Dynamics was 
$543,000,000. 

McNamara said the Boeing cost figures 
were “unrealistic” and, besides, the General 
Dynamics design promised higher commonal- 
ity. 

There was subsequent testimony in 1963 
from a congressional accountant that McNa- 
mara told him he based his cost conclusions 
on “rough judgments.” The accountant 
testified also that McNamara had no figures 
to support his assertion that a billion dollars 
could be saved with a plane useful to the 
three services. 

None of the accountant’s testimony was 
ever disputed in any detail. 

One of the sources of greatest controversy 
is, of course, costs. 

Davis and Lemlein say there now is no way 
to assess ultimate costs per unit. They con- 
tend the unit costs can be determined only 
after a decision is made on how many ait- 
craft will be built. 

The Pentagon has announced a plan to buy 
431 F-1lls—24 for the Navy—at a cost of 
1.5 billion dollars. This would result in a 
unit cost of $2,300,000. 

General Dynamics’ original unit cost, based 
on an order of 1704 aircraft, was $2,900,000, 
according: to congressional testimony. 

However, Davis maintains that the only 
contract he has is one for research and de- 
velopment aircraft. The contract is for 
$460,000,000 with an allowable “overrun” of 
10.09 per cent. Any development costs above 
that, he said, will have to come out of the 
company’s pocket. 

What makes the Pentagon purchase order 
unusual is that it was announced before the 
F-111B had been accepted by the Navy—or 
even before a weight improved model had 
been turned out. 
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A congressional source said in an inter- 
view he understood the unit costs were ac- 
tually running closer to $9,000,000 per ver- 
sion. 


If the congressional source is correct, based 
on a “buy” of 1704 aircraft, the total cost 
would be close to 15 billion dollars, 

There are reports from some military 
sources that the initial purchase will turn 
out to be 950 aircraft for the Air Force and 
231 for the Navy. 

This military source said he had no idea 
of what the unit costs would be based on a 
purchase of 1,181 planes—and he did not 
think anyone else had either. 


[From Barron’s, Aug. 15, 1966] 


Pornt oF No REeTuRN—THE TFX PROGRAM 
Has GONE From SCANDAL TO DISASTER 


(This account, like the earlier three-part 
series which it cites (Barron’s, July 12, Aug- 
ust 16 and 30, 1965), was written by J. Rich- 
ard Elliott, Jr., of Barron’s staff.) 

“Fiscal 1966, which began inauspiciously 
on July 1 (1965), shapes up as a crucial year 
for the, powers-that-be at the Pentagon.” 
With that bit of understatement for openers, 
this magazine last summer launched a 15,- 
000-word, three-part series of articles on the 
controversial F-111 fighter-bomber. Going 
back to its origins as the TFX, and to Defense 
Secretary Robert Strange McNamara’s con- 
cept of saving $1 billion” by making a single 
design serve the needs of both Air Force and 
Navy, Barron's traced the curious history of 
contractor evaluation and the subsequent 
research, development, test and evaluation 
program at General Dynamics as it had 
evolved to that point. The facts all seemed 
to point one way. The program, we con- 
cluded, had far exceeded its planned budget, 
and expenses bid fair to soar even higher, 
nullifying any hoped-for saving. What's 
more, the cost per plane was running “nearly 
50 percent more than Mr. McNamara’s famed 
‘cost-effectiveness’ experts had forecast,” 
partly because both services were cutting 
down on their planned procurement. Fi- 
nally, we noted that the Navy model—even 
as it became less and less “identical” with 
the Air Force design in a frantic effort to 
make it work—had grown s0 overweight, and 
fallen so far short in a number of vital re- 
spects, that the admirals were thinking 
seriously of abandoning ship. “Fiscal 1966,” 
we summed up, “is the year of decision.” 

Twelve months later it gives us scant 
pleasure to report that our findings erred, 
if at all, on the side of optimism. While 
the numbers involved are difficult to docu- 
ment (Congressmen complain of the Pen- 
tagon’s “deliberate smokescreen”), the pro- 
gram appears to be up a tab that 
ultimately will total $10 billlon—compared 
with an original estimate of $5.8 billion, and 
last year’s “official” figure of $7.8 Dillion. 
What's more, since only half as many planes 
are now planned, the cost per unit has risen 
even more sharply: from an original $2.9 
million (and last year’s estimated $4.9 mil- 
lion), the average price tag will run to well 
over $8 million apiece. For its money, the 
Pentagon is getting what Mr. McNamara calls 
a “weapons system some said could never 
be made,” and one that all reports indicate 
never should have been. 

Out of his bi-service fighter-bomber, the 
Secretary proposes to build not two but four 
different airplanes; added to the Air Force 
and Navy tactical fighters are a reconnais- 
sance model and the long-range bomber 
version with which the Strategic Air Com- 
mand will replace its aging B-52s. All three 
of the major aspects of the program—not 
simply the Navy’s fast-fading F-111B, but 
the air arm’s allegedly “satisfactory” F-111A 
and FB-111 as well—are flying on a disaster 
course. They weigh too much, and they are 
burdened by aerodynamic drag and other so 
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far insoluble drawbacks. Indeed, according 
to confidential reports, they not only fail to 
meet specifications but also will be no match 
for Communist MIGs already flying in com- 
bat. As we saida- year ago, in short, what's 
good for General Dynamics may not be so 
good for the country. 

Barely four years ago, some future histor- 
ian may recall, the TFX was supposed to 
cost $2.9 million per plane. The two services, 
between them, were prepared to buy 1,700. 
When the contract finally was awarded, Gen- 
eral Dynamics proposed to develop and build 
the 1,700 F-1lls for a total price of $5.8 
billion—roughly $3.4 million apiece. When 
the fiscal 1966 budget was submitted to Con- 
gress, the TFX project called for just 1,600 
aircraft—at a program cost of $7.8 billion, 
or $4.9 million each. Early this year Con- 
gress was told that each TFX would weigh in 
(and, as will be seen, that’s precisely the 
word) at roughly $5.9 million. 

‘Since then two things have happened: 
the number of aircraft scheduled has 
dropped sharply, while the cost per unit has 
soared. On the first count, officially, the 
quantity now in the overall program is down 
to 1,400 (unofficially, it is reliably said to be 
less than 1,000, a net reduction of 40% in 
the past 12 months). 

As nearly as one can figure, the 1,400 
planes—on which Congress will be asked, 
early next year, to consider the defense 
budget requests for fiscal 1968 (when the first 
of the operational F—111s is due in service) 
breaks down roughly as follows, Foreign or- 
ders (British, Australian): 74, compared to 
an originally planned 134, U.S. Navy F- 
111Bs: 350, against 500 planned a year ago 
and 592 programmed in mid-1963. U.S, Air 
Force FB-llls (275), F-111As and RF-1118 
(700): or 975, against a total Air Force buy 
of 1,100 a year ago and no fewer than 1,460 
originally: Cost of the total program: an 
estimated $11 billion. 

Equally startling is the soaring price per 
plane. On current official estimates, 1,400 
units at $11 billion works out to more than 
$7.8 million apiece—a far cry from the $5.9 
million figure recently given to Congress, to 
say nothing of the original estimate. That’s 
real escalation. Nonetheless, the figure 
promises to fall short of the final cost per 
unit. From sources too highly placed and 
numerous to discount, Barron’s has learned 
that the Navy plans to whittle down its part 
of the once more, from 350 planes to 
150, and that the Air Force will cut back 
from 700 F—111As to 500. All told, fewer than 
1,000 will be built. 

For what it’s worth, then, the average price 
for TFX aircraft of all types is likely to ap- 
proach $9 million—indeed far more than the 
U.S. has ever paid for a mass-produced com- 
bat plane. There's one thing more, which 
even the experts can't put a figure on until 
the planes go operational. Estimates of 
maintenance time required for the TFX, and 
guaranteed by General Dynamics in its con- 
tract (subject to penalties), recently became 
public. In a comparable strike bomber, the 
Navy's A-7, required maintenance time runs 
to 11.5 hours per hour of flight: for the hulk- 
ing C-5A now under development by Lock- 
heed, it’s roughly 19 hours per flight-hour. 
The TFX?. 29.86 maintenance hours for the 
F-111B, 35 maintenance hours for the F- 
111A, required after every hour in the air. 
Once it gets off the ground, in short, the 
most expensive plane ever built will have 
only begun its assault on Mr. McNamara’s 
budget and the taxpayer’s pocket. 

So much for cost savings. After all, 
there's a war on. If the plane lived up to its 
advance notices, few would grudge the cost. 
However—and this is what lies behind the 
steady erosion in the services’ demand— 
mounting evidence suggests that far more is 
at stake than money. The Navy plane, the 
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Air Force's TAC model and particularly its 
SAC bomber are simply not good enough. 

Let's look at each in turn. The Battle of 
the Admirals over their F-111B—from the 
date of Mr. McNamara’s concept five years 
ago through the newspaper accounts of last 
week—is perhaps best known. To be an 
effective bi-service craft, the Admirals con- 
tend (and their technical people go even 
farther) an airplane must have its origins 
in a design based on—not just adapted to— 
aircraft-carrier suitability. The TFX, com- 
missioned primarily as an Air Force system 
and designed by Air Force aerodynamicists, 
took off with little regard for the niceties of 
having to land at sea. As trouble-fraught 
developments ensued, capability for service 
with the Fleet repeatedly was compromised 
in favor of look-alike commonality. Finally, 
the Pentagon and contractors embarked 
upon desperate effort to right the F-111B. 
It was, however, too late; the Navy plane, as 
suggested in the McClellan hearings of 1963 
(and predicted here a year ago) is a flop. 

The main problem is overweight. As 
originally specified, the Navy plane was sup- 
posed not to exceed 50,000 pounds in gross 
take-off weight, counting fuel, crew, ord- 
nance and other equipment. By late 1962 
the “maximum” Navy limit had gone up to 
63,500 pounds. Carrier-hardened Navy men 
knew that, in view of all the other compro- 
mises, no greater weight could be allowed. 
Nonetheless, last year the first three F-111Bs 
rolled off the assembly line at 47,000 lbs. 
empty, which meant that in their so-called 
gross takeoff weight, they'd heft around 
78,000 pounds. 

That’s when the Admirals first blew the 
whistle. New priorities went out to reduce 
the weight (or increase the lift) of the Navy 
plane at any cost. SWI“ (the “super- 
weight improvement program“) and 
“SCRAPE” (literally, scraping off every last 
extra fraction of an inch of metal), were 
aimed at the fourth and fifth developmental 
models in hope of slashing gross heft to the 
63,500-pound absolute limit. Models 4 and 
5 were slated to reach the Navy in May and 
June. Last month, the fourth plane finally 
weighted in, at 43,500 pounds empty“! —a 
reduction of only 3,000 pounds—to a gross 
weight of 75,000. Number 5 now is due in 
September; results of its SWIP and SCRAPE 
diets can hardly be much better. 

MANIFEST UNHAPPINESS 

By the end of the year, the Navy will have 
test-flown both the fourth and fifth models. 
But the service’s unhappiness is manifest. 
Even Navy Secretary Nitze, a Pentagon vet- 
eran, admitted to a Congressman: “I think 
the contractor slipped up.” Asked if the 
Navy would have rejected the TFX haq it 
known how overweight the plane would get, 
Mr. Nitze replied, in House subcommittee 
testimony, “I think that f5 correct.” 

Overweight—which affects a plane’s range, 
speed, acceleration, maneuverability, fuel 
consumption and weapons-carrying capac- 
ity—means still another headache for the 
Navy: carrier capability. The Fleet has spent 
nearly $200 million to strengthen decks, cata- 
pults and landing cables for planes as hefty 
as the F-111B; the A-7, for one, with its on- 
the-deck speed is no lightweight, either. 
But the TFX presents another problem for 
carriers: when it’s fully loaded, their eleva- 
tors can't carry it. 

According to ranking Navy experts, speak- 
ing off the record, most of the carriers now 
commissioned and under construction will 
not be able to take the plane from the hang- 
ar deck up to the flight deck at anything 
over 70,000 pounds. The Navy has been ad- 
vised by armchair admirals at the Pentagon 
to bring it up empty, then load it with 
fuel and weapons on the flight deck. To this, 
a grizzled spokesman replies: “Of course 
that’s possible, but hardly desirable in com- 
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bat. With all the plane’s other shortcomings, 
it’s too much of a price to pay.” 

In Navy terms, other shortfalls attributable 
to weight—or to a combination of over- 
weight and inadequate design—lurk in re- 
quired loitering time, altitude and landing 
speed. The F-111B will need a “wind-over- 
the-deck“ (WOD) speed, into which to land, 
of at least 35 m.p.h. Since most carriers can 
steam as fast as that, they can generate such 
@ speed merely by heading into whatever 
wind may be blowing. However, such restric- 
tions seem beyond tolerable limits. ‘Sure 
you can do it,” a veteran officer says. But in 
the middle of a battle, it would be nice to 
know you could pick up your planes no mat- 
ter which way you happened to be headed, 
and it.might well be preferable not to force 
the captain to go somewhere he’d rather not.” 


RANGE AND ALTITUDE 


The other technical drawbacks look equally 
perilous. A squadron of F-111Bs aboard a 
carrier would have as its primary mission the 
protection of its fleet, by standing aerial 
guard, several hundred miles away, for sev- 
eral hours, to detect and intercept attacking 
planes. The F-111B, tests have shown, can- 
not reach maximum time—because its weight 
prevents it from carrying the necessary fuel. 
As for altitude limits, in the case of a dog- 
fight, the third model of the plane has failed 
by 12,000 feet to reach the minimum speci- 
fied height of 60,000 feet—and, in fact, even 
higher altitudes are known to be required to 
deal with enemy aircraft on equal terms. 

Will the SWIP and SCRAPE models do 
better? How much higher, farther and 
faster can a 75,000-pound plane go than a 
78,000-pound one?” asks a top Naval aviation 
veteran. Worst of all, the special air-to-air 
missile designed to give necessary punch to 
the F-111B, Hughes Aircraft's heavy-powered 
Phoenix, may yet have to be jettisoned to 
lighten the load. The smaller Sidewinder 
missile of today’s “generation” (none too 
overpowering in Vietnam, as it’s turned out) 
would be an unhappy second choice, 


VICTORY FOR AIR POWER? 


Navy's disenchantment over the TFX is a 
matter of longstanding record, Less gen- 
erally appreciated is the failure of the F-111 
in its primary role, as a tactical fighter- 
bomber for the Air Force. A clear-eyed view 
of the TFX as a ground-based tactical air- 
craft came recently from Gen. Wallace M. 
Greene, Jr., Commandant of the Marine 
Corps. Marine procurements originally were 
to have made the F-111 a “‘tri-service” plane. 
Uncharacteristically, the leathernecks 
backed away from the challenge. Gen. 
Greene told a House subcommittee that his 
aviation aides found the F-111 to be “no 
Improvement“ over the Marines’ present F—4s, 
particularly in “air-to-ground attack capa- 
bility . . therefore . . undesirable for Ma- 
tine Corps use.” 

To be sure, the Marine Commandant was 
aiming specifically at the Navy’s version. 
However, the Air Force model suffers from 
similar technical woes. Overweight is a case 
in point. Weight is the single most vital 
factor in any airplane, especially a military 
fighter. Where the Navy plane, after its 
SWIP diet, now weighs in at a relatively 
svelte 75,000 pounds at gross take-off con- 
figuration, the Air Force model is up to some 
90,000. 

The problem, which traces to much flab- 
bier production controls on the part of Air 
Force management, also has been a well- 
guarded secret, It means that the F-111A 
cannot yet fly supersonically “on the deck“ 
that is, at radar-avoiding, tactical-strike 
altitude of 200 feet—and that it has been 
unable to reach required speed of Mach 2.5 
at peak altitude. Moreover, the highest the 
plane has beem able to go, after well over 
1,000 hours of test-flights, is some 60,000 
feet, 25%-50% short of requirements, 
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As recently as last May, the service put 
the eighth of its General Dynamics F~111A 
models through an exhaustive series of tests, 
under all but total security wraps, at Eglin 
Air Force Base, in Florida. Memoranda cir- 
culating in the Pentagon since then have 
made clear to the top brass that the plane 
is no match for the Communist MIG-21. At 
‘speeds of Mach 2.2 it has violent compressor 
‘stalls: the engines suddenly lose power. 
Carrying its full complement of conventional 
weapons, according to one observer, “it is so 
difficult to maneuver that it took half the 
state to bank into a complete turn.” In 
quick maneuvers, horizontally or vertically— 
under conditions as near to actual combat 
as the Eglin experts could simulate—the 
plane’s inability to accelerate fast enough 
left it “virtually incapable of defending it- 
self in a dogfight with modern enemy air- 
craft.” ! 

BASIC DRAWBACK 


What’s more, Air Force, Navy and even 
NASA tests all have verified the plane's basic 
drawback. Simply put, the F-111A, in aero- 
dynamic lingo, is 35 “counts” high in drag— 
or -35% “draggier” than it should be. 
Weight, of course, makes drag harder to 
overcome but a plane at any weight is sup- 
posed to be designed to travel at zero drag. 
When dragginess“ is extreme, the reason 
usually lies in some aspect of the configura- 
tion, where an outer appurtenance, or some 
inner ones (in the jet chambers) interferes 
with air-flow and slows the aircraft, in ef- 
fect, by causing either turbulence or fric- 
tion. 

According to authorities assigned to the 
TFX, the program has been shot through 
with drag. A major source of concern to 
Navy engineers, it has been shrugged off by 
Air Force experts, in the belief that im- 
proved engine performance will overcome 
the problem. “All along, they have just re- 
fused to recognize the facts,” says one ob- 
server. “Yet they know that if the drag 
‘counts’ which the tests have shown are 
right, they don’t have the aircraft they 
claim.” Simply put, 35% too much drag 
means a plane has 35% less range on the 
same fuel than its design calls for, and is 
deficient in both acceleration and maneu- 
verability. 

A Navy official adds bitterly: “Out at 
Wright-Patterson they were frankly flabber- 
gasted when they ‘discovered’ the drag factor 
meant a 35% loss of range. The Navy would 
have stopped production right there. But 
this is an Air Force program, Meeting pro- 
duction quotas is more important than 
going for design perfection, They like to 
think such problems will work themselves 
out.“ 

SOURCES OF DRAG 


Like an insubordinate rookie, however, the 
difficulty has refused to respond. Investiga- 
tors for months have probed three areas in 
the design which seem the likeliest source 
of drag. One is internal air flow. Because 
of errors in the design for airframe mount- 
ing of the engine installation the lining of 
stable air called “boundary layer” may be 
stirred up by an erratically directed jet- 
stream. A year ago, sensing some such dif- 
ficulty (though not admitting it publicly), 
the Air Force ordered General Dynamics to 
install so-called splitter plates, to deflect the 
stream from the interior surface. This ma- 
neuver hasn't helped. 

A second possibility, it’s said, lies in the 
tail assembly—the part of the overall TFX 
contract assigned to Grumman (but designed 
by General Dynamics). In the twin-jet F- 
111, two special rear ducts must be wide open 
when the afterburner is on—during accelera- 
tion, takeoffs and the like—but must be 
closed tightly when such added thrust is not 
flowing. If they are open, air can enter (in 
a forward direction) from the outside, act- 
ing as a brake. Here, too, countless hours 
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of testing, redesign and computer calcula- 
tions have proved unable to effect any 
change. 

Third, and least likely, of the possibilities 
under scrutiny is that drag may be caused 
by air entering the open areas along the 
lateral surfaces of the fuselage—where, in 
order for the swing-wings to pivot, some un- 
streamlined divot always presents itself to 
the outer airstream. Voluminous wind tun- 
nel data don’t show turbulence here, but 
that proves nothing. However, there’s no 
way to plug the gaps, without upsetting the 
delicate functioning of the wing pivots. 

ANYONE'S GUESS 


What the outcome will be is anyone’s 
guess. The Air Force, points out a critic, 
now is two-thirds through the “RDT & E” 
(research, development, test & evaluation) 
phase of its program. It has 12 planes, out 
of the projected 18 RDT & Es,” he says, 
“which aren't good for anything but eternal 
use as testbeds.” The test-and-evaluation 
program, to date, has cost some $1.5 billlon— 
nearly a third more than Mr, McNamara had 
projected. 

Of the three main TFX versions, finally, 
the only one yet to fly may turn out to be 
the biggest bomb of all. This is the FB-111, 
the Defense Secretary's answer to the 
manned-aircraft needs in the ‘seventies of 
the nation's Strategic Air Command. For 
the bomber will combine the worst features 
of the other two models: the awkward bulk- 
iness of the F-111B, with the sleek but still 
greater weight of the F-111A. In essence, it 
seems an effort somehow to exploit the over- 
weight of Mr. McNamara’s TFX—for “com- 
monality“ will make the FB-111, out of the 
same design, a plane basically identical to 
the others—by making it a flying fortress.“ 
Now that he admits the thing is a strategic 
bomber,” a Navy man was quoted the other 
day, “how can he still tell us to fly it off 
carriers?” 

BETTER ODDS? 


Secretary McNamara has warded off end- 
less pleas from SAC for funds to begin full- 
scale development of a follow-on “AMSA” 
(advanced manned strategic aircraft). 
(Congress continues to appropriate the funds 
anyway, most recently $22.8 million for fiscal 
1967.) Instead, he has insisted on a policy 
aimed at eventually using only nuclear 
ICBMs for strategic deterrence. (While one 
has yet to be fired in anger, or under anything 
simulating an all-out attack, the Pentagon’s 
secretariat believes the missiles offer better 
odds of penetrating enemy defenses than 
any manned bomber; however, as former 
Senator Goldwater, among countless others, 
has pointed out, the manned plane has the 
singular capability of being called back to its 
base at the last moment.) Meanwhile, 
SAOC’s present fleet of some 680 bombers—80 
supersonic B-58 Hustlers (phased out of pro- 
duction several years ago) and the rest, B-52 
Superfortresses, some a decade old—marches 
inexorably toward obsolescence. 

Last Christmas, the Defense Secretary 
abruptly changed his strategy. Yes, he ad- 
mitted in effect, some sort of manned bomber 
ought to be kept on hand at SAC bases to 
insure “flexible response.” But the Mc- 
Namara plan was a political and military 
bombshell. He proposed to scrap all 80 
B-58s and 350 of the oldest B-52s between 
1969 and 1971. Then, added to the 250 re- 
maining and highly advanced B-52 G or H 
models (the latter boasting a range of 12,500 
miles, and both capable of flying at roughly 
Mach 1) would be 210—since upped to 275— 
FB-llis. Instead of developing a full- 
fledged new bomber, said the Secretary, 
transformation of the TFX into a new strato- 
fortress would save the country yet another 
half-billion dollars. 

Almost no one agrees, and the figures 
previously cited indicate why. Worse is Mr. 
McNamara’s technical evaluation of the FB- 
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111; as Air Force Magazine pointed out, it 
“should be retained for future reference.” 
Here's the pertinent part: It (said the Secs 
retary) will have twice the speed of those 
(B-52) aircraft, approximately, with ap- 
proximately the same range, It will fly 
faster, both at low and high altitudes, and 
it will haye capabilities, for penetrating 
enemy defenses far greater than the plane 
it replaces. It will come into operational 
use in 1968. All of the units authorized will 
be equipped and operational by 1971.” 

Informed Congressional reaction to this 
(and an accompanying announcement to 
abandon 150 SAC bases), was eloquently 
summed up by the veteran chairman of the 
Senate Armed Services Committee, RICHARD 
RUSSELL, Said the soft-spoken Georgian: 
“If he is right, we will save a few dollars. 
If he is in error, may a benign Providence 
save these United States.“ In the end, 
however, both houses of Congress after 
hearing SAC officers explain that they simply 
had no choice—told Mr. McNamara to go 
ahead. The Secretary announced that 
RDT&E model number 18 of the F-111A 
program would become the first FB-111, to 
be test-flown early next year. 


WILL IT FLY? 


Just what this incredible aircraft will look 
like, or what it will do when its motors are 
revved, remains the subject of high interest. 
Some idea was projected when the Air Force, 
several months ago, released photos of an 
F-111A, its stubby wings outstretched and 
and laden with 36 conventional 750-pound 
“iron” bombs. Clearly, the wings can’t sweep 
back against the fuselage, for full accelera- 
tion, with all this hardware on them. 
Equally important, the plane may not be 
able to fly without vibrations that would lit- 
erally shake it apart. 

Experts have doubts about a lot of other 
things. Says one, Secretary McNamara’s 
glib evaluation “obviously” mixed the TFX’s 
capabilities as a fighter with those it con- 
ceivably may have as a bomber - without ex- 
plaining which is which.” With so many 
iron bombs hung on the wings, it. plainly 
no longer is a fighter; hence, it can't be twice 
as fast as the B-52. “It will have about the 
same high subsonic speed,” notes Air Force 
Magazine. As for range, the F—111A, “under 
the best of circumstances—that is, with 
nothing but two large fuel tanks slung under 
its wings and cruising at subsonic speeds 
can be ferried 4,100 miles.” With the de- 
picted conventional bombload, leaving room 
only for internally stored fuel, range 
“couldn't exceed 2,500 miles.” To go any- 
where near as far as the B-52, it would have 
to be accompanied by a whole fleet of tank- 
ers, to provide airborne refueling. Thus an 
FB-111 based in the U.S. would all but nul- 
lify SAC as a means of piloted, surprise non= 
nuclear deterrence. 

SITTING DUCK 


Finally, even when carrying fighter-weight 
nuclear bombs, including three SRAM air- 
to-ground missiles (now only in the stage of 
contractor selection, and falling behind 
schedule), the FB-111 will command a range 
“well below 4,000 miles if the aircraft’s high 
speed is used in the target area, since fuel 
consumption climbs rapidly at supersonic 
speeds.” If it doesn’t fly as fast as it can, 
of course, it’s a sitting duck. Almost cer- 
tainly, it won't make much difference: it 
would be one anyway. 

Critics point out how cynically Secretary 
McNamara, in his FB—111 brainstorm (and 
the manner in which it’s justified), has re- 
acted to known and potentially disastrous 
problems long confronting the TFX program. 
As noted, this is, after all, the kind of plane 
the original F-111A “fighter-bomber” was 
supposed to be: one that could carry 
payloads over great distances. As the F-111A, 
it didn't work out that way. So what the Air 
Force has been ordered to do is to take the 
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F-111A as it comes off the line today, and 
add the extra gear needed even to approach 
adequate performance. 

Ironically, the add-on equipment is that 
already going onto the Navy’s F-111B for 
carrier operation. Specifically, the FB-111 
will have a beefed-up landing gear identical 
to (or at least virtually the same as) the 
Navy’s. And it will have the Navy's special 
wing-tip extensions—necessary to give it 
greater lift“ surface for carrier landings and 
take-offs—to get the FB-111 off the ground. 
These and other additions will push the 
weight of the 90,000-pound F-111A up to an 
estimated 129,000 on the converted FB-111. 


FLIGHTS OF FANCY 


The laws of aerodynamics, however, do not 
yield easily to such flights of computer fancy. 
In short, what all this does to the plane’s 
performance is give it a negative single- 
engine rate of climb. Translated, the FB- 
111, which like every TFX is a twin-engine 
affair, will be so heavy that if one engine 
conks out, the other won’t be enough to keep 
it from crashing. 

Finally, since the plane can’t protect itself 
as a fighter should, it will need to be accom- 
panied on a long-range strike mission not 
only by a fleet of tankers but also by an escort 
of fighter planes. Aside from the lack of 
“surprise” this flying armada would impart 
to Sas traditional way of carrying out its 
missions, the plane’s vulnerability to defend- 
ers would be multiplied many times. And 
Mr. McNamara’s dream—one all-purpose 
plane, at great savings, or indeed at any 
cost—becomes, for Américan pilots of the 
seventies, literally a nightmare. 


DANGERS SEEN 


Even the top brass at the Pentagon recog- 
nize the dangers. They have referred con- 
tinually to the FB-111 as an “interim” re- 
placement for the B-58s and B-52s. However, 
Mr. McNamara, in testimony before Congress 
earlier this year, refused to accept their 
characterization. The FB-111, he held, will 
be not only a “successful” plane but a per- 
manent one” as well. 

‘Ironically, not long afterward Dr. John 
Foster, Research Director im the Pentagon, 
pr an “improved” version of the FB- 
111 superplane to SAC. (Guesses were that 
it required development of more powerful 
engines.) The move is seen as an effort to 
bring (its) capabilities . . closer to those of 
the advanced manned strategic aircraft which 
the Air Force seeks,” commented the knowl- 
edgeable, and sometimes wry, Aviation Week. 
SAC, noting that such a development could 
not. possibly bear fruit. until years after the 
B-—52s are phased out—and that even its next- 
generation AMSA could be available sooner— 
turned it down, But the idea said a great 
deal about the integrity of the Secretary of 
Defense. 

Activities elsewhere in the Pentagon, final- 
ly, speak volumes on the subject. The U.S. 
is at war. Last week's accelerated attrition 
of American fighter and bomber aircraft 
pointed up anew the striking fact that the 
nation is unprepared, and destined to remain 
so for some time to come; urgent new orders 
for McDonnell'’s F-4, Ling-Temco-Vought's 
A-7, even Northrop’s F-5A, have been placed, 
or soon will be. Meanwhile, the Tactical Air 
Command, as Gen. G. B, Disos way testified 
before the Senate Preparedness Subcommit- 
tee last month, is “down to bedrock.” 


YEARS AWAY 


Its new ‘fighter, the F-111A, should have 
been in combat by now; so, too should the 
carrier forces’ F-111B (or some alternative). 
Instead, both remain years away from op- 
erational use, if indeed they ever do get into 
the fight; even then, they won’t be as good 
as they might have been. The Navy is so 

that, besides cutting TFX pro- 
curement to the bone ( it two 
years more), seriously is considering a swing- 
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wing model of McDonnell's excellent little 
F-4, a plane which in its present design 
costs only $2 million, weighs half as much 
as the F-111B, and has proven to be our best 
fighter against the MIG-21 in Vietnam. 

According to staff members, the Prepared- 
ness Subcommittee, headed by Senator JoHN 
STENNIS (D., Miss.), is waiting only until the 
90th Congress has been safely elected and 
duly installed to probe fully this disaster in 
U.S. preparedness, The Permanent Subcom- 
mittee on Investigations, chaired by Sena- 
tor JoRN McCietran (D., Ark.)—which 
brought most of the murky background of 
the TFX to the surface in an abortive in- 
vestigation three years ago—likewise is 
known to be waiting, in a gesture to Presi- 
dent Johnson (as well as to MCCLELLAN’s Own 
re-election campaign), until the first of the 
year to resume, at last, its own study of how 
so expensive and high-flown a development 
could have happened—and come to naught. 
And the House Armed Services Committee, 
under Rep. L. MENDEL Rivers (D., S. C.). 
along with Senator RuSSELL’s aforementioned 
counterpart in the upper chamber, already 
has delved deeply into the F-111 scandal. 
Throughout Congress, indeed, the powers- 
that-be are said to be chafing over the reli- 
ance on the man who has held the job of 
Secretary of Defense longer—and perhaps 
with more disastrous results—than any other 
in history. 


From the Memphis (Tenn.) Commercial 
Appeal, Aug. 8, 1966] 


McNamara’s TFX FOLLY 


Defense Secretary Robert McNamara is 
getting to learn the hard way that a dollar 
saved sometimes can mean millions lost. 

It was back in 1962 that Mr. McNamara 
and his Whiz Kids of the Defense Department 
came up with the idea of a dual-purpose 
military airplane—dubbed at that time the 
TFX (tactical fighter experimental)—which 
would involve a multibillion-dollar contract 
to supply one aircraft to both the Air Force 
and the Navy. 

The big question at first was who was to 
get the contract. The rivalry narrowed to 
Boeing of Washington State and General 

cs of Texas. The contract went to 
President Johnson's home state. 

Some members of the Senate became in- 
terested when they began hearing reports 
that the contract had been let by the Defense 
Department despite the unanimous decision 
of the Pentagon Source Selection Board that 
the design submitted by Boeing was superior 
to that offered by General Dynamics, that 
the Boeing price was 100 million dollars lower 
than that bid by General Dynamics. and 
might run as much as 416 million dollars 
lower, that Boeing had demonstrated on 
previous orders that it could produce for the 
military at prices even lower than it had 
estimated and that the memorandum of jus- 
tification on which the contract was awarded 
was full of inaccuracies. 

All these facts were brought to public light 
in the lengthy hearings which were held 
in 1963 by Senator Jonn L. MCCLELLAN’s Sub- 
committee on Investigations of the Govern- 
ment Operations Committee. 

The Navy had objected strongly to the 
TFX, largely on the basis that a plane of such 
design would be too heavy to land safely on 
carriers, but there were many other objec- 
tions raised to the chosen TFX design not 
the least of which was that it would be far 
more costly than the Boeing design. 

Secretary McNamara rode roughshod over 
the objections of the military and the efforts 
of the Senate to review the matter. The 
Government, he claimed, would save a billion 
dollars on the General 
mainly because it offered 85 per cent “com- 
monality” of parts on the Navy and Air 
Force versions while the Boeing design had 
“commonality” on only 60 per cent of its 
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parts. McNamara’s press agent explained 
“commonality” was simply Pentagonese for 
interchangeable parts. 

Well, General Dynamics has been building 
some of these dual-purpose planes for test- 
ing. 

The third model has been able to climb 
to only 48,000 feet—12,000 feet less than the 
Navy had specified for its purposes and 8,000 
feet less than General Dynamics had prom- 
ised. 

And, as the Navy had predicted, the test 
model weighed 14,000 pounds more than the 
Safe weight for carrier landings. In addi- 
tion, it has flunked its tests as an outpost 
plane to intercept enemy aircraft because 
it lacks sufficient fuel capacity. The test 
planes could not even reach their destina- 
tions, much less “loiter” there on guard for 
the specified hour and a half. 

On top of all this, Chairman GEORGE H. 
Manon, Democrat of Texas, of the House De- 
fense Appropriations Subcommittee has pro- 
jected the cost of 23 TFX prototype produc- 
tion planes at 1.5 billion dollars, or 416 mil- 
lion more than had been estimated when the 
contract was awarded and costs still are 
climbing. The Navy already has scaled back 
procurement from 350 to less than 150 
planes. 

Senator MCCLELLAN, Democrat of Ar- 
Kansas, has let it be known he plans to re- 
sume his committee investigations of the 
mess early next year. 

But Secretary McNamara also has let it be 
known that he once again will defend his 
decision and claim the Government not only 
will save a billion dollars because of the 
“commonality” but that the figure will be 
closer now to 1.5 bililon. 

This despite the fact that the chair- 
man of the Defense Source Selection Board 
disposed of that argument three years ago 
by conceding that the accepted design had 
more interchangeable parts but that they 
added 1,450 pounds to the already over- 
weight design for the Navy craft. And he 
testified before the McClellan committee 
that the so-called interchangeable parts ad- 
vantage lay mainly in parts which seldom 
need to be replaced because they get broken 
only when the plane is destroyed, 

There has been a strong odor of politics 
in this whole defense contact and those who 
sniffed. it three years ago are getting nau- 
seated now by the stench that the tests have 
developed. 

The defense secretary who is reputed to 
have a computer-like mind needs to be re- 
programmed. And it is up to Congress to 
see to it that this job is done before the 
military is caught short of war-worthy air- 
craft as well as cotton pants. 


[From the Seattle (Wash.) Times, Aug. 5, 
1966] 


TFX—AN Issue THAT WILL Nor Diz 


The Air Force version is now called the 
F-111, The Navy version is the F-111B. De- 
fense Secretary McNamara has proposed a 
strategic-bomber version called the FB-111. 

But by whatever name, it’s still TFX—a 
set of initials that McNamara simply cannot 
erase from the minds of concerned Congress- 
men and military officers. 

The TFX, of course, is the advanced mili- 
tary aircraft that military leaders wanted 
The Boeing Co. to build, but which Mc- 
Namara awarded to another company, partly 
because Boeing, in McNamara’s judgment, 
lacked “cost realism.” 

Now, as The Wall Street Journal reported 
this week, “The billion dollars that McNa- 
mara claimed he would save by procuring 
essentially the same fighting plane for differ- 
ent missions seems to be evaporating.” 

The most-recent test model of the Navy 
version is 14,000 pounds overweight, and 
Navy officers believe the plane will not be 
able to carry out the primary mission for 
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which it was designed. The Navy may give 
up on the TFX altogether. As for the com- 
bined Air Force and Navy project, over all, 
The Journal reports: 

“Tf spare engines, ground equipment and 
other extras are included, what had been 
conceived as a $7.1-billion program for 1,704 
aircraft is now unofficially pegged at possibly 
$11 billion for 1,398 planes.” à 

Small wonder that Senator MCCLELLAN, 
Democrat of Arkansas, chairman of a Senate 
investigations subcommittee, has passed word 
that he intends to resume next winter the 
TFX hearings that so bedeviled McNamara in 
1963. 

The questions asked then will have even 
greater validity in the light of what has hap- 
pened since. 


AUTHORIZATION OF CONSTRUC- 
TION AT MILITARY INSTALLA- 
TIONS 


Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Chair lay 
before the Senate a message from the 
House on S. 3105. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER laid before 
the Senate the amendment of the House 
of Representatives to the bill (S. 3105) to 
authorize certain construction at mili- 
tary installations, and for other pur- 
poses which was to strike out all after 
the enacting clause and insert: 

TITLE I 


Sec. 101. The Secretary of the Army may 
establish or develop military installations 
and facilities by acquiring, constructing, con- 
verting, rehabilitating, or installing perma- 
nent or temporary public works, including 
site preparations, appurtenances, utilities, 
and equipment for the following projects: 

Inside the United States 
United States Continental Army Command 
(First Army) 

Fort Devens, Massachusetts: Troop hous- 
ing, $7,117,000. 

Fort Dix, New Jersey: Training facilities, 
$1,914,000. 

Fort Eustis, Virginia: Training facilities, 
maintenance facilities, and troop housing; 
$957,000. 3 

Fort Knox, Kentucky: Training facilities, 
and utilities, $2,536,000. 

United States Military Academy, West 
Point, New York: Training facilities, storage 
facilities, community facilities, and utilities, 
$15,747,000. 

(Third Army) 

Armed Forces Examining Entrance Station, 
Montgomery, Alabama Administrative facili- 
ties, $235,000. 

Fort Campbell, Operational 
facilities, $355,000. 

Fort Gordon, Georgia: Troop housing, $12,- 
630,000. 

Fort Jackson, South Carolina: Training 
facilities, and utilities, $4,072,000. 

Fort Rucker, Alabama: Operational facili- 


ties, $318,000. 
(Fourth Army) 

Fort Bliss, Texas: Maintenance facilities, 
and research, development, and test. facili- 
ties, $1,636,000. 

Fort Chaffe, Arkansas: Utilities, $225,000. 

Fort Hood, Texas: Training facilities, and 
utilities, $1,871,000. 

Fort Polk, Louisiana: Training facilities; 
$861,000. 

Fort Wolters, Texas: Training facilities, 
$1,026,000. 


Kentucky: 


(Fifth Army) 
Fort Riley, Kansas: Troop housing, $3,100,- 
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(Sixth Army) 
Fort Ord, California: Training facilities, 
$596,000. 
United States Army Materiel Command 


Atlanta Army Depot, Georgia: Utilities, 
$237,000. 

Charleston Army Depot, South Carolina: 
Utilities, $200,000. 

Edgewood Arsenal, Maryland: Research, de- 
velopment, and test facilities, and utilities, 
$3,293,000. 

Frankford Arsenal, Pennsylvania: Supply 
facilities, $249,000, 

Letterkenny Army Depot, Pennsylvania: 
Supply facilities, $193,000. 

Natick Laboratories, Massachusetts: Re- 
search, development, and test facilities, $109,- 
000. 
Picatinny Arsenal, New Jersey: Research, 
development, and test facilities, $620,000. 

Redstone Arsenal, Alabama: Research, de- 
velopment, and test facilities, $600,000. 

Rock Island Arsenal, Illinois: Research, de- 
velopment, and test facilities, $3,246,000. 

Sacramento Army Depot, California: Sup- 
ply facilities, $31,000, 

Sharpe Army Depot, California: Mainte- 
mance facilities, and supply facilities, 
$367,000. 

Tooele Army Depot, Utah: Supply facilities, 
$457,000. 

Watervliet Arsenal, New York: Research, 
development, and test facilities, $955,000. 

White Sands Missile Range, New Mexico: 
Research, development, and test facilities, 
$2,336,000. 

United States Army Security Agency 


Vint Hill Farms Station, Virginia: Opera- 
tional facilities, $145,000, 
United States Army Strategic Communica- 
tions Command 
Fort Lewis, Washington: Maintenance fa- 
cilities, $916,000. 
Fort Ritchie, Maryland: Utilities, $791,000. 


United States Army Alaska 
Fort Richardson, Alaska: Operational fa- 
cilities, supply facilities, and utilities, $1,814,- 
000, 
Fort J. M. Wainwright, Alaska: Operational 
facilities, and utilities, $912,000. 
Outside the United States 
United States Army Pacific 
Okinawa: Utilities, $619,000. 


United States Army Forces, Southern 
Command 


Panama Canal Zone: Operational facilities, 
and utilities, $2,011,000. 

United States Army Materiel Command 

Kwajalein Atoll: Research, development, 
and test facilities, $31,333,000. 

United States Army Security Agency 

Various locations: Operational facilities, 
maintenance facilities, supply facilities, ad- 
ministrative facilities, troop housing and 
community facilities, and utilities, $1,970,000. 


United States Army Strategic Communica- 
tions Command 


Various locations: Operational facilities, 
$208,000. 

Sec. 102. The Secretary of the Army may 
establish or develop classified military in- 
stallations and facilities by acquiring, con- 
structing, converting, rehabilitating, or in- 
stalling permanent or temporary public 
works, including land acquisition, site prep- 
aration, appurtenances, utilities, and equip- 
ment in the total amount of $43,000,000. 

Src. 103. The Secretary of the Army may 
establish or develop Army installations and 
facilities by proceeding with construction 
made necessary by changes in Army missions 
and responsibilities which have been occa- 
sioned by: (a) unforeseen security consid- 
erations, (b) new weapons developments, 
(c) new and unforeseen research and devel- 
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opment requirements, or (d) improved pro- 
duction schedules, if the Secretary of De- 
tense determines that deferral of such con- 
struction for inclusion in the next military 
construction authorization Act would be in- 
consistent with interests of national secu- 
rity, and in connection therewith to acquire, 
construct, convert, rehabilitate, or install 
permanent or temporary public works, in- 
cluding land acquisition, site preparation, 
appurtenances, utilities, and equipment, in 
the total amount of $10,000,000: Provided, 
That the Secretary of the Army, or his des- 
ignee, shall notify the Committees on 
Armed Services of the Senate and House of 
Representatives, immediately upon reaching 
a final decision to implement, of the cost of 
construction of any public work undertaken 
under this section, including those real 
estate actions pertaining thereto. This au- 
thorization will expire as of September 30, 
1967, except for, those public works projects 
concerning which the Committees on Armed 
Services of the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives have been notified pursuant to 
this section prior to that date. 

Sec. 104. (a) Public Law 85-241, as 
amended, is amended under the heading 
“INSIDE THE UNITep States” in section 101, 
as follows: (1) Under the subheading “TEcH- 
NICAL SERVICES FACILITIES (Ordnance Corps)”, 
with respect to “Anniston Ordnance Depot, 
Alabama”, strike out “$2,015,000” and insert 
in place thereof 82,881,000“. 

(b) Public Law 85-241, as amended, is 
amended by striking out in clause (1) of sec- 
tion 502, the amounts “$119,330,000” and 
“$296,809,000” and inserting in place thereof 
“$120,196,000" and 297,675,000“, respec- 
tively. 

Sec. 105. (a) Public Law 87-554, as 
amended, is amended under the heading 
“INSIDE THE UNITED States” in section 101, 
as follows: (1) Under the subheading “TECH= 
NICAL SERVICES FACILITIES (Ordnance Corps)”, 
with respect to “Letterkenny Ordnance De- 
pot, Pennsylvania”, strike out “$411,000” and 
insert in place thereof “$466,000”. 

(b) Public Law 87-554, as amended, is 
amended by striking out in clause (1) of 
section 602 102,315,000“ and 150,824,000“ 
and inserting in place thereof 102,370,000“ 
and “$150,879,000", respectively. 

Src. 106. (a) Public Law 88-174, as 
amended, is amended under the heading 
“INSIDE THE UNITED States” in section 101, 
as follows: 

(1) Under the subheading “CONTINENTAL 
ARMY COMMAND (Second Army)”, with re- 
spect to “Fort Belvoir, Virginia”, strike out 
“$1,083,000” and insert in place thereof 
“$1,213,000”. 

(2) With respect to “section 102”, strike 
out “$8,900,000” and insert in place thereof 
“$9,112,000”. 

(b) Public Law 88-174, as amended, is 
amended by striking out in clause (1) of sec- 
tion 602 “$155,696,000", 88,900,000“, and 
200,353,000“ and inserting in place thereof 
“$165,826,000", 89,112,000“ and “$200,695,- 
000”, respectively. $ 
_ Sec. 107. (a) Pubic Law 88-390, as amend- 
ed, is amended under the heading “INSIDE 
THE UNITED STATES” in section 101, as follows: 

(1) Under the s “CONTINENTAL 
ARMY COMMAND (Second Army)”, with re- 
spect to “Fort Belvoir, Virginia“, strike out 
“$3,564,000” and insert in place thereof ‘'$4- 
113,000”. 

(2) Under the subheading “CONTINENTAL 
ARMY COMMAND. (Section Army)”, with re- 
spect to “Carlisle Barracks, Pennsylvania”, 
strike out “$5,244,000” and insert in place 
thereof “$5,808,000”. 

(3) Under the subheading “CONTINENTAL 
ARMY COMMAND (Second Army)”, with re- 
spect to “Fort Knox, Kentucky”, strike out 
“$7,778,000" and insert in place thereof 
“$8,566,000"", 
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(4) Under the subheading "CONTINENTAL 

ARMY COMMAND (Third Army)“, with respect 
to “Fort Benning, Georgia”, strike out “$5,- 
452,000“ and insert in place there “$6,483,- 
000”. 
(5) Under the subheading “CONTINENTAL 
ARMY COMMAND (Fifth Army)”, with respect 
to “Fort Benjamin Harrison, Indiana”, strike 
out “$1,652,000” and insert in place thereof 
“$1,836,000”. 

(6) Under the subheading “CONTINENTAL 
ARMY COMMAND (Sixth Army)”, with respect 
to “Presidio of San Francisco, California”, 
strike out “$283,000” and insert in place 
thereof “$349,000”. 

(7) Under the subheading “army COMPO- 
NENT COMMAND (Alaska Command Area)”, 
with respect to “Fort Richardson, Alaska”, 
strike out “$767,000” and insert in place 
thereof “$882,000”. 

(b) Public Law 88-390, as amended, is 
amended by striking out in clause (1) of 
section 602, “$259,697,000” and 8300, 758,000“, 
and inserting “$252,994,000" and ‘$304,055,- 
000”, respectively. 

Sec. 108. (a) Public Law 89-188 is amend- 
ed under heading "INSIDE THE UNITED STATES” 
in section 101, as follows: 

(1) Under the subheading “coNnTINENTAL 
ARMY COMMAND, LESS ARMY MATERIEL COM- 
MAND (First Army)”, with respect to “Fort 
Devens, Massachusetts”, strike out “$11,008,- 
000” and insert in place thereof ‘$11,964,- 
000”. 
(2) Under the subheading “ARMY MATERIEL 
COMMAND”, with respect to “Jeferson Prov- 
ing Ground, Indiana”, strike out “$52,000” 
and insert in place thereof 871,000“. 

(3) Under the subheading "ARMY MATERIEL 
COMMAND”, with respect to “Sharpe Army De- 
pot, California”, strike out “$175,000” and in- 
sert in place thereof “$261,000”. 

(b) Public Law 89-188 is amended by strik- 
ing out in clause (1) of section 602, “$252,- 


661,000 and “$309,522,000", and inserting 
“$253,722,000" and ‘$310,583,000", respec- 
tively. 

TITLE II 


Sec. 201. The Secretary of the Navy may 
establish or develop military installations and 
facilities by acquiring, constructing, convert- 
ing, rehabilitating, or installing permanent, 
or temporary public works, including site 
preparation, appurtenances, utilities, and 
equipment for the following projects: 


Inside the United States 
Naval Ship Systems Command 
(Naval shipyards) 


Naval Shipyard, Boston, Massachusetts: 
Operational facilities, $11,397,000. 

Naval Shipyard, Bremerton, Washington: 
Operational facilities maintenance, facilities, 
and utilities, $1,928,000. 

Naval Shipyard, Charleston, South Caro- 
lina: Maintenance facilities, $535,000. 

Naval, Shipyard, Long Beach, California: 
Operational facilities, and maintenance facil- 
ities, $186,000. 

Naval Shipyard, Norfolk, Virginia: Opera- 
tional facilities, and maintenance facilities, 
$1,628,000. i 

Naval Shipyard, Pearl Harbor, Oahu, 
Hawaii: Operational facilities, and mainte- 
nance facilities, $940,000. 

Naval Shipyard, Philadelphia, Pennsylva- 
nia: Operational facilities, and maintenance 
facilities, $1,368,000. 

Naval Shipyard, Portsmouth, New Hamp- 
shire: Operational facilities, and utilities, 
$295,000. 

Naval Shipyard, San Francisco Bay, Cali- 
fornia: Maintenance facilities at Hunters 
Point and on Mare Island, $2,782,000. 


(Research, development, test, and 
evaluation stations) 
Navy Marine Engineering Laboratory, An- 
napolis, Maryland: Research, development, 
and test facilities, $600,000. 
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David Taylor Model Basin, Carderock, 
Maryland: development, and test 
facilities, $2,124,000. 

Fleet Base Facilities 

Naval Station, Brooklyn, New York: Op- 
erational facilities, administrative facilities, 
and utilities, $1,700,000. 

Naval Station, Long Beach, California: Op- 
erational facilities, and utilities, $1,658,000. 

Naval Submarine Base, New London, Con- 
necticut: Operational facilities, and troop 
housing, $2,377,000. 

Headquarters Support Activity, New Or- 
leans, Louisiana: Operational facilities, and 
administrative facilities, $500,000. 

Naval Station, Newport, Rhode Island: 
Troop housing, $1,124,000, 

Naval Station, Pearl Harbor, Oahu, Ha- 
waii: Troop housing, $719,000. 

Naval Submarine Base, Pear] Harbor, Oahu, 
Hawaii: Troop housing, $1,346,000, 

Naval Station, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania: 
Troop housing, $1,353,000. 

Naval Air Systems Command 
(Naval air training stations) 

Naval Auxiliary Air Station, Chase Field, 
Texas: Maintenance facilities, $93,000. 

Naval Air Station, Memphis, Tennessee: 
Training facilities, and troop housing, $3,- 
882,000. 

Naval Air Station, Pensacola, Florida: Real 
estate, $377,000. 

Naval Auxiliary Air Station, Saufley Field, 
Florida: Utilities, $44,000. 

Naval Auxiliary Air Station, Whiting Field, 
Florida: Troop housing, $800,000. 


(Field support stations) 


Naval Station, Adak, Alaska; Maintenance 
facilities, and utilities, $2,440,000. 

Naval Air Station, Albany, Georgia: Op- 
erational and training facilities, and main- 
tenance facilities, $2,100,000. 

Naval Air Station, Cecil Field, Florida: 
Maintenance facilities, and troop housing, 
$619,000. 

Naval Air Station, Jacksonville, Florida: 
Operational facilities, and maintenance facil- 
ities, $1,706,000. 

Naval Air Station, Lakehurst, New Jersey: 
Maintenance facilities, $69,000. 

Naval Air Station, Lemoore, California: 
Maintenance facilities, and utilities, $251,000. 

Naval Station, Mayport, Florida: Troop 
housing, $280,000. 

Naval Air Station, Norfolk, Virginia: Main- 
tenance facilities, $2,512,000. 

Naval Air Station, North Island, Cali- 
fornia: Troop housing, $1,920,000. 

Naval Air Station, Oceana, Virginia: Op- 
erational and facilities, mainte- 
nance facilities, and troop housing, $1,466,- 
000. 


Naval Auxiliary Air Station, Ream Field, 
California: Operational facilities, mainte- 
nance facilities, and ground improvements, 
$1,816,000, 

Naval Air Station, Whidbey Island, Wash- 
ington: Medical facilities, $1,674,000. 

(Marine Corps air stations) 

Marine Corps Air Station, Beauford, South 
Carolina: Supply facilities, $491,000. 

Marine Corps Air Station, Cherry Point, 
North Carolina: Training facilities, and 
maintenance facilities, $572,000. 

Marine Corps Air Facility, New River, North 
Carolina: Troop housing, $486,000. 

Marine Corps Air Facility, Santa Ana, Cali- 
fornia: Operational facilities, $406,000. 


(Research, development, test, and evaluation 
stations) 

Naval Ordnance Test Station, China Lake, 
California: Research, development, and test 
facilities, $198,000. 

Naval Ordnance Labortary, Corona, Cali- 
fornia: Research, development, and test 
facilities, $743,000. 
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Naval Aerospace Recovery Facility, El 
Centro, California: Research, development, 
and test facilities, $430,000. 

Naval Air Test Facility, Lakehurst, New 
Jersey: Operational facilities, $691,000. 

Naval Air Test Center, Patuxent River, 
Maryland: Maintenance facilities, and 
supply facilities, $283,000. 

Pacific Missile Range, Point Mugu, Cali- 
fornia: Research, development, and test 
facilities on San Nicolas Island, $343,000. 

Naval Ordnance Systems Command 
(Fleet readiness stations) 

Naval Ammunition Depot, Bangor, Wash- 
ington: Operational facilities, $189,000. 

Naval Weapons Station, Charleston, South 
Carolina: Maintenance facilities, $260,000. 

Naval Propellant Plant, Indian Head, Mary- 
land: Production facilities, $97,000. 

Naval Torpedo Station, Keyport, Washing- 
ton: Maintenance facilities, $1,274,000. 
(Research, Development, Test, and Evalua- 

tion Stations) 

Naval Underwater Ordnance Station, New- 
port, Rhode Island: Utilities and ground im- 
provements, $86,000. 

Naval Ordnance Laboratory, White Oak, 
Maryland: Research, development, and test 
facilities, $3,847,000. 


Naval Supply Systems Command 


Naval Oceanographic Distribution Office, 
oguen, Utah: Administrative facilities, $236,- 


Naval Supply Center, Puget Sound, Wash- 
ington: Administrative facilities; and at the 
Seattle Annex, administrative facilities and 
community facilities, $940,000. 

Nayy Fuel Depot, San Pedro, California: 
Supply facilities, $111,000. 9 

Marine Corps Facilities 

Marine Corps Base, Camp Pendleton, Cali- 
fornia: Maintenance facilities, administra- 
tive facilities, troop housing, and utilities, 
$3,166,000. 

Marine Corps Recruit Depot, Parris Island, 
South Carolina: Real estate, $168,000. 

Marine Corps Recruit Depot, San Diego, 
California: Troop housing, $781,000. 

Marine Corps Base, Twentynine Palms, 
California: Operational facilities, and supply 
facilities, $1,042,000. i 

Service School Facilities 

Naval Academy, Annapolis, Maryland: 
Utilities, $2,803,000. ° 
_ Fleet Anti-Air Warfare Training Center, 
8 Virginia: Training facilities, $2,- 

Naval Training Center, Great Lakes, Illi- 
nois: Training facilities, $24,000. 

Fleet Center, Newport, Rhode 
Island: Utilities, $167,000. 

Naval Training Center, location to be de- 
termined: Training facilities, medical facili- 
ties, troop housing, and utilities and ground 
improvements, $14,900,000. 

Fleet Anti-Submarine Warfare 
Facility, Pearl Harbor, Oahu, Hawaii: Train- 
ing facilities, $452,000. 

Naval Training Center, San Diego, Califor- 
nia: Troop housing, and utilities, $5,727,000. 

Nuclear Weapons Training Center, Pacific, 
San Diego, California: Training facilities, 
$44,000. 

Medical Facilities 

Naval Hospital, Chelsea, Massachusetts: 
Hospital and medical facilities, $9,300,000. 

Naval Hospital, Memphis; Tennessee: Hos- 
pital and medical facilities, and troop hous- 
ing, $6,847,000. 

Naval Submarine Medical Center, New 
London, Connecticut: Hospital and medical 
facilities, $4,957,000. 

Naval Hospital, Portsmouth, Virginia: 
Community facilities, $48,000. 
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Communication Facilities 
Naval Communication Station, Adak, 
Alaska: Troop housing, $1,197,000. 
Naval Radio Station Northwest, Virginia: 
Utilities, $132,000. 
Various locations: Operational facilities, 
$1,057,000. 


Office of Naval Research Facilities 
Naval Arctic Research Laboratory, Barrow, 
Alaska: Research, development, and test 
facilities; administrative facilities, troop 
housing and community facilities, and utili- 
ties, $3,000,000. 
Naval Facilities Engineering Command 


Naval Construction Battalion Center, Dav- 
isville, Rhode Island: Operational facilities, 
$66,000. 

Navy Public Works Center, Newport, Rhode 
Island: Ground improvements, $100,000. 


Outside the United States 
Naval Ship Systems Command 


Atlantic Undersea Test and Evaluation 
Center, West Indies: Research, development, 
and test facilities; supply facilities, troop 
housing, and utilities and ground improve- 
ments, $1,371,000. 


Naval Air Systems Command 


Naval Air Station, Agana, Guam, Mariana 
Islands: Maintenance facilities, and commu- 
nity facilities, $159,000. 

Naval Air Station, Cubi Point, Republic of 
the Philippines: Troop housing, $530,000. 

Naval Air Station, Guantanamo Bay, Cuba: 
Troop housing, $2,333,000. 

Naval Station, Keflavik, Iceland: Opera- 
tional facilities, $203,000. 

‘Naval Air Facility, Naples, Italy: Opera- 
tional facilities, $37,000. 

Naval Station, Roosevelt Roads, Puerto 
Rico: Troop housing, $1,142,000. 

Marine Corps Facilities 

Camp Smedley D. Butler, Okinawa: Supply 
“facilities, administrative facilities, and com- 
munity facilities, $1,056,000. 

: Medical Facilities 

Naval: Hospital, Guantanamo Bay, Cuba: 
Supply facilities, and medical facilities, 
$279,000, 

Naval Hospital, Roosevelt Roads, Puerto 
Rico; Hospital and medical facilities, and 
troop housing, $3,970,000, 


Communication Facilities 


Naval, Communication Station, Nea Makri, 
Greece: op housing and community facil- 
ities, $363,000... . 

Naval Communication Station, North West 

Cape, Australia: Operational facilities, and 
troop housing, $706,000. 

Naval Communication Station, San Miguel, 
Republic of the Philippines: Troop housing, 
$476,000. 

Naval Radio Station, Totsuka, Japan: Op- 
erational facilities, $576,000. 

Various locations: Operational facilities, 
$715,000. ‘ 

Sec, 202. The Secretary of the Navy may 
establish or develop classified naval instal- 
lations and facilities by acquiring, convert- 


ing, rehabilitating, or installing permanent ` 


or temporary public works, including land 
acquisition, site preparation, appurtenances, 
utilities, and equipment in the total amount 
of $13,788,000. f 

Sec. 203. The Secretary of the Navy may 
establish or develop Navy installations and 
facilities by proceeding with construction 
made necessary by changes in Navy missions 
and responsibilities which. haye been oc- 
casioned by: (a) unforeseen security. con- 
siderations, (b) new weapons developments, 
(c) new and unforeseen research and devel- 
opment requirements, or (d) improved pro- 
duction schedules, if the Secretary of De- 
tense determines that deferral of such con- 
struction for inclusion in the next military 
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construction authorization Act would be in- 
consistent with interests of national security, 
and in connection therewith to acquire, con- 
struct, convert, rehabilitate, or install per- 
manent or temporary public works, includ- 
ing land acquisition, site preparation, ap- 
purtenances, utilities, and equipment, in the 
total amount of $10,000,000: Provided, That 
the Secretary of the Navy, or his designee, 
shall notify the Committees on Armed Serv- 
ices of the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives, immediately upon reaching a final de- 
cision to implement, of the cost of construc- 
tion of any public work undertaken under 
this section, including those real estate ac- 
tions pertaining thereto. This authoriza- 
tion will expire as of September 30, 1967, 
except for those public works projects con- 
cerning which the Committees on Armed 
Services of the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives have been notified pursuant to 
this section prior to that date. 

Sec, 204. (a) Public Law 88-174, as 
amended, is amended in section 201 under 
the heading “Inside the United States” and 
subheading “naval weapons facilities (Field 
Support Stations)", with respect to the Na- 
val Air Station; Cecil Field, Florida, and the 
Naval Air Station, Norfolk, Virginia, by strik- 
ing out “$150,000” and 83,242,000“, respec- 
tively, and inserting in place thereof “$182,- 
000” and “$3,640,000”, respectively. 

(b) Public Law 88-174, as amended, is 
amended by striking out in clause (2) of sec- 
tion 602 115,601, 000 and “$202,500,000”, 
and inserting in place thereof “$116,031,000” 
and 202,930,000“, respectively. 

Sec. 205. (a). Public Law 89-188 is 
amended in section 201 under the heading 
“Inside the United States” and subheading 
“Bureau of Ships Facilities”, with respect to 
the Naval Shipyard, Boston, Massachusetts, 
by striking out “$5,105,000” and inserting in 
place thereof “$7,998,000”. 

(b) Public Law 89-188 is amended by 
striking out in clause (2) of section 602 


'“$225,877,000" and “$811,412,000”, and insert- 


ing in place thereof 8228, 770, 000“ and "$314,- 
305,000“, respectively. 
TITLE It 

Src. 301. The Secretary of the Air Force 
may establish or develop military installa- 
tions and facilities by acquiring, construct- 
ing, converting, rehabilitating, or installing 
permanent or temporary public works, in- 
cluding site preparation, appurtenances, util- 
-ities, and equipment, for the following proj- 
ects. 


Inside the United States 
Air Defense Command 

Duluth Municipal Airport, Duluth, Min- 
nesota: Troop housing, $260,000. 

Hamilton Air Force Base, San Rafael, Cali- 
fornia: Utilities, $422,000. 

McChord Air Force Base, Tacoma, Wash- 
ington: Operational facilities and mainte- 
nance facilities, $528,000. 

NORAD, Headquarters, Colorado Springs, 
Colorado: Operational facilities, $3,797,000. 

Perrin Air Force Base, Sherman, Texas: 
Maintenance facilities, $61,000. 

Peterson Field, Colorado Springs, Colo- 
rado: Maintenance facilities, $53,000. 

Stewart Air Force Base, Newburgh, New 
York: Operational facilities and utilities, 
$154,000, 

Tyndall Air Force Base, Panama City, 
Florida: Maintenance facilities, troop hous- 
ing, and community facilities, $1,280,000. 


Air Force Logistics Command 

Griffiss Air Force Base, Rome, New York: 
Research, development, and test facilities, 
$225,000, 

Hill Air Force Base, Ogden, Utah: Opera- 
tional facilities, maintenance facilities, re- 
search, development and test facilities, sup- 
ply facilities, administrative facilities, troop 
housing, and utilities, $1,504,000. 
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Kelly Air Force Base, San Antonio, Texas: 
Operational facilities, administrative facili- 
ties and utilities, $450,000. 

McClellan Air Force Base, Sacramento, 
California: Operational facilities, mainte- 
nance facilities, and administrative facilities, 
$2,281,000. 

Robins Air Force Base, Macon, Georgia: 
Maintenance facilities, $154,000. 

Tinker Air Force Base, Oklahoma City, Ok- 
lahoma: Maintenance facilities, troop hous- 
ing, and utilities, $2,615,000. 

Wright-Patterson Air Force Base, Dayton, 
Ohio: Operational facilities, research, devel- 
opment, and test facilities, administrative 


facilities, troop housing, and utilities, 
$5,100,000. 


Air Force Systems Command 


Arnold Engineering Development Center, 
Tullahoma, Tennessee: Operational facilities, 
research, development, and test facilities, 
$2,835,000. 

Edwards Air Force Base, Muroc, California: 
Research, development, and test facilities, 
$3,366,000. 

Eglin Air Force Base, Valparaiso, Florida: 
Training facilities, maintenance facilities, re- 
search, development, and test facilities, sup- 
ply facilities, and hospital facilities, 
$6,277,000. 

Eglin Auxiliary Airfield Number 9, Val- 
paraiso, Florida: Maintenance facilities and 
utilities, $705,000. 

Holloman Air Force Base, Alamogordo, New 
Mexico: Operational facilities, maintenance 
facilities, research development, and test fa- 
cilities, troop housing, and community facili- 
ties, $4,575,000. 

Los Angeles Air Force Station, Los Angeles, 
California: Administrative facilities, $195,000. 

Patrick Air Force Base, Cocoa, Florida: 
Operational facilities and supply facilities, 
$484,000. 

Various locations: Operational facilities, 
troop housing, and utilities, $1,192,000. 


Air Training Command 


Chanute Air Force Base, Rantoul, Illinois: 
Training facilities and utilities, $586,000. 

Craig Air Force Base, Selma, Alabama: 
Maintenance facilities, $226,000. 

Laredo Air Force Base, Laredo, Texas: 
Maintenance facilities, $220,000. 

Laughlin Air Force Base, Del Rio, Texas: 
Operational and training facilities and 
maintenance facilities, $675,000. 

Lowry Air Force Base, Denver, Colorado: 
Training facilities and utilities, $2,615,000. 

Mather Air Force Base, Sacramento, Cali- 
fornia: Operational and training facilities, 
maintenance facilities and troop housing, 
$2,359,000. 

Moody Air Force Base, Valdosta, Georgia: 
Maintenance facilities, $225,000. 

Randolph Air Force Base, San Antonio, 
Texas: Maintenance facilities, $236,000. 

Reese Air Force Base, Lubbock, Texas: Op- 
erational and training facilities and mainte- 
nance facilities, $546,000. 

Sheppard Air Force Base, Wichita Falls, 
Texas: Operational and training facilities, 
maintenance facilities, and troop housing, 
$1,935,000. 

Vance Air Force Base, Enid, Oklahoma: 
Operational facilities and maintenance facili- 
ties, $1,169,000. 

Webb Air Force Base, Big Spring, Texas: 
Maintenance facilities, $226,000. 

Williams Air Force Base, Chandler, Ari- 
zona: Maintenance facilities, $331,000, 


Alaskan Air Command 
Eielson Air Force Base, Fairbanks, Alaska: 
Operational facilities and utilities, $1,655,000. 
Elmendorf Air Force Base, Anchorage, Alas- 
ka: Operational facilities and utilities, $1,- 
265,000. 
Various, locations: Operational facilities, 
maintenance facilities, supply facilities, troop 
housing, and utilities, $1,200,000. 
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Headquarters Command 
Andrews Air Force Base, Camp Springs, 
Maryland: Operational facilities, mainte- 
nance facilities, and utilities, $1,033,000. 


Military Airlift Command 


Charleston Air Force Base, Charleston, 
South Carolina: Operational facilities, $212,- 
000. 
McGuire Air Force Base, Wrightstown, 
New Jersey: Maintenance facilities, $1,920,- 
000. 

Norton Air Force Base, San Bernardino, 
California: Operational and training facili- 
ties, maintenance facilities, supply facilities, 
and troop housing, $7,706,000. 

Travis Air Force Base, Fairfield, California: 
Operational facilities, $514,000. 


Pacific Air Force 


Hickam Air Force Base, Honolulu, Hawaii: 
Supply facilities, $193,000. : 


Strategic Air Command 


Barksdale Air Force Base, Shreveport, Lou- 
isiana; Maintenance facilities, troop housing 
and utilities, $1,263,000. 

Bunker Hill Air Force Base, Peru, Indiana: 
Operational facilities, $106,000. 

Carswell Air Force Base, Fort Worth, Texas: 
Training facilities and maintenance facili- 
ties, $1,231,000. 

Castle Air Force Base, Merced, California: 
Maintenance facilities, supply facilities and 
troop housing, $2,203,000. : 

Columbus Air Force Base, Columbus, Mis- 
sissippi: Training facilities and utilities, 
$494,000. po 

Davis-Monthan Air Force Base, Tucson, 
Arizona: Maintenance facilities and utilities, 
$591,000. 

Ellsworth Air Force Base, Rapid City, South 
Dakota: Maintenance facilities, $397,000. 

Grand Forks Air Force Base, Grand Forks, 
North Dakota: Operational facilities, main- 
tenance facilities, and troop housing, $941,- 
000. 3 

Little Rock Air Force Base, Little Rock, 
Arkansas: Operational facilities and supply 
facilities, $361,000. 

March Air Force Base, Riverside, Califor- 
nia: Operational facilities, maintenance fa- 
cilities, supply facilities, and troop housing, 
$3,240,000. ? 

McCoy Air Force Base, Orlando. Florida: 
Maintenance facilities, $199,000. 

Minot Air Force Base, Minot, North Da- 
kota: Troop housing, $440,000. 

Offutt Air Force Base, Omaha, Nebraska: 
Administrative facilities and utilities, $762,- 

000. 
Vandenberg Air Force Base, Lompoc, Cali- 
fornia: Operational facilities, community 
facilities; and utilities, $622,000. . 

Westover Air Force Base, Chicopee Falls, 
Massachusetts: Troop housing and utilities, 
$350,000. 

Wurtsmith Air Force Base, Oscoda, Michi- 
gan: Operational facilities and troop hous- 
ing, $358,000. 

Tactical Air Command 

Bergstrom Air Force Base, Austin, Texas: 
Operational and training facilities, mainte- 
nance facilities, administrative facilities, and 
troop housing, $4,580,000. 

Cannon Air Force Base, Clovis, New Mexi- 
co: Maintenance facilities, troop housing, 

and real estate, $2,147,000. 

England Air Force Base, Alexandria, Lou- 
isiana: Operational and training facilities, 
maintenance facilities, and utilities, $2,187,- 
000. 
George Air Force Base, Victorville, Cali- 
fornia: Training facilities and administra- 
tive facilities, $598,000. 

Langley Air Force Base, Hampton, Vir- 
ginia: Utilities, $468,000. 

Luke Air Force Base, Phoenix, Arizona: 
Maintenance facilities, $203,000. 

MacDill Air Force Base, Tampa, Florida: 
Maintenance facilities, $1,006,000. 
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McConnell Air Force Base, Wichita, Kan- 
sas: Training facilities and real estate, $609,- 
000. 


Myrtle Beach Air Force Base, Myrtle Beach, 
South Carolina: Operational and training 
facilities and maintenance facilities, $371,000. 

Nellis Air Force Base, Las Vegas, Nevada: 
Training facilities and maintenance facili- 
ties, $1,165,000. 

Shaw Air Force Base, Sumter, South Caro- 
lina: Maintenance facilities, $473,000. 

United States Air Force Academy 

United States Air Force Academy, Colo- 
rado Springs, Colorado: Troop housing and 
utilities, $10,758,000. 

Aircraft Control and Warning System 

Various locations: Maintenance facilities, 
supply facilities, medical facilities, troop 
housing, community facilities, utilities, and 
real estate, $3,713,000. 

United States Air Force Security Service 

Goodfellow Air Force Base, San Angelo, 
Texas: Community facilities, $493,000. 

Outside the United States 
Air Defense Command 

Various locations: Operational facilities, 
$238,000. 

Military Airlift Command 

Various locations: Utilities, $396,000. 

Pacific Air Force 

Various locations: Operational facilities, 
supply facilities, troop) housing, community 
facilities, and utilities, $6,189,000. 

Strategic Air Command 

Andersen Air Force Base, Guam: Opera- 
tional facilities, $22,000. 

Ramey Air Force Base, Puerto Rico: Real 
estate, $63,000. 

Various locations: Maintenance facilities 
and community facilities, $1,303,000. 

United States Air Forces in Europe 

Various locations: Operational and train- 
ing facilities, maintenance facilities, supply 
facilities, troop housing, and utilities, $3,- 
513,000. 

United States Air Force Southern Command 

Howard Air Force Base, Canal Zone: Oper- 
ational facilities and utilities, $1,244,000. 

United States Air Force Security Service 

Various locations: Operational facilities, 
maintenance facilities, supply facilities, troop 
housing and utilities, $1,123,000. 

| Src. 302. The Secretary of the Air Force 
may establish or develop classified military 
installations and facilities by acquiring, con- 
structing, converting, rehabilitating, or in- 
stalling. permanent or temporary public 
works, including land acquisition, site prep- 
aration, appurtenances, utilities, and equip- 


-ment in the total amount of $95,447,000. 


Sec. 303. The Secretary of the Air Force 
may establish or develop Air Force installa- 
tions and facilities by proceeding with con- 
struction made necessary by changes in Air 
Force missions and responsibilities which 
have been occasioned by (a) unforseen se- 
curity considerations, (b) new weapons de- 
velopments, (e) new and unforeseen research 
and development requirements, or (d) im- 
proved production schedules, if the Secre- 
tary of Defense determines that deferral of 
such construction for inclusion in the next 
military construction authorization Act 
would be inconsistent with interests of na- 
tional security, and in connection therewith 
to acquire, construct, convert, rehabilitate, 
or install permanent or temporary public 
works, including land acquisition, site prepa- 
ration, appurtenances, utilities, and equip- 
ment, in the total amount of $10,000,000: 
Provided, That the Secretary of the Air Force 
or his designee, shall notify the Committees 
on Armed Services of the Senate and House 
of Representatives, immediately upon reach- 
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ing a final decision to implement, of the cost 
of construction of any public work under- 
taken under this section including those real 
estate actions, pertaining thereto. This au- 
thorization will expire as of September 30, 
1967, except for those public works projects 
concerning which the Committees on Armed 
Services of the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives have been notified pursuant to 
to this section prior to that date. 

Sec. 304. (a) Public Law 87-554, as 
amended, is amended in section 301 under 
the heading “INSIDE THE UNITED STATES” and 
subheading “TACTICAL AR COMMAND”, with 
respect to Nellis Air Force Base, Las Vegas, 
Nevada, by striking out "$3,136,000" and in- 
serting in place thereof $3,416,000”. 

(b) Public Law 87-554, as amended, is 
amended by striking out in clause (3) of sec- 
tion 602 the amounts “$131,679,” and 8748. 
407,000" and inserting in place thereof 
“$131,959,000" and ‘$743,687,000", respec- 
tively. 

Sec. 305. (a) Public Law 88-390 is amend- 
ed in section 301 under the heading “INSIDE 
THE UNITED STATES” and subheading “MILI- 
TARY AIR TRANSPORT SERVICE”, with respect to 
McGuire Air Force Base, Wrightstown, New 
Jersey, by striking out “$687,000” and insert- 
ing in place thereof “$786,000”. 

(b) Public Law 88-390 is amended by 
striking out in clause (3) of section 602 the 
amounts “$165,228,000" and ‘$3038,348,000” 
and inserting in place thereof ‘$165,327,000" 
and 308,447,000“, respectively. 

TITLE Iv 

Sec. 401. The Secretary of Defense may es- 
tablish or develop military installations and 
facilities by acquiring, constructing, con- 
verting, rehabilitating, or installing perma- 
nent or temporary public works, including 
site preparation, appurtenances, utilities, 
and equipment, for defense agencies for the 
following projects: 

Inside the United States 


Defense Atomic Support Agency 
Armed Forces Radiobiology Research Insti- 
tute, Bethesda, Maryland: Research, develop- 
ment, and test facilities, $1,890,000, 
Defense Communications Agency 
Headquarters, Defense Communications 
Agency, Building 12, Navy Department Sery- 
ice „Center, Arlington, Virginia: Utilities, 


Defense Supply Agency 
Defense Construction Supply Center, Co- 
lumbus, Ohio: Supply facilities, $59,000. 
Defense Depot, Memphis, Tennessee: Sup- 
ply facilities, $171,000. 
Defense Personnel Support Center, Phila- 
delphia, Pennsylvania: Research, develop- 
ment, and test facilities, $257,000. 
Defense Depot, Tracy, California: Supply 
facilities, $50,000. 
Defense Electronics Supply Center, Dayton, 
Ohio: Administrative facilities, $428,000. 
National Security Agency 
Fort Meade, Maryland: Troop housing, 
$550,000. 
Kent Island, Maryland: Research develop- 
ment, and test facilities, $30,000, 
Outside the United States 
Defense Atomic Support Agency 
Johnston Island: Research, development, 
and test facilities, $1,750,000. 
National Security Agency 
Frankfurt Post, Tanus District, Germany: 
Operational facilities, $400,000. 
TITLE V 
Military family housing 
Sec. 501. The first sentence of section 515 
of Public Law 84-161 (69 Stat. 352), as 
amended, is amended by striking out “1966 


through and including 1967” and inserting 
in lieu thereof “1967 and 1968”. 
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Sec. 502. Section 1594j of title 42, United 
States Code, is amended at subsection (a) by 
deleting the period at the end thereof, sub- 
stituting a colon therefor, and adding the 
following: “Provided, That notwithstanding 
the fair rental value of such quarters, or of 
any other housing facilities under the juris- 
diction of à department or agency of the 
United States, no rental charge for occupancy 
of family units designated as other than pub- 
lic quarters shall be made against the basic 
allowance for quarters of a member of a uni- 
formed service in excess of 75 per centum of 
such allowance, except that in no event shall 
the net rental value charged to the member's 
basic allowance for quarters be less than the 
costs of maintaining and operating the 
housing.” 

Sec. 503. Section 406(a) of the Act of Au- 
gust 30, 1957, 71 Stat. 556 (Public Law 85- 
241), as amended, is amended to read as fol- 
lows: “Notwithstanding the provisions of any 
other law, and effective July 1, 1958, no fam- 
ily housing units shall be contracted for or 
acquired at or in support of military instal- 
lations or activities, unless the actual num- 
ber of units involved has been specifically 
authorized by an annual military construc- 
tion authorization Act except (1) housing 
units acquired pursuant to the provisions of 
section 1594a of title 42, United States Code; 
(2) rental guarantee family housing author- 
ized under section 507 of the Act of Novem- 
ber 7, 1963 (77 Stat. 307, 326) as amended by 
section 505 of the Act of September 16, 1965 
(79 Stat. 793, 814) : Provided, That the aggre- 
gate amount guaranteed under such agree- 
ments entered into during the fiscal years 
1966 and 1967 shall not exceed such amount 
as may be applicable to five thousand units; 
and (3) housing units leased for terms of one 
year, whether renewable or not, or for terms 
of not more than five years pursuant to the 
provisions of section 2675 of title 10, United 
States Code.“ 

Sec. 504. There is authorized to be appro- 
priated for use by the Secretary of Defense 
or his designee as authorized by law for sup- 
port of military family housing, including 
operating expenses, leasing, maintenance of 
real property, payments of principal and in- 
terest on mortgage debts incurred, payments 
to the Commodity Credit Corporation and 
mortgage insurance premiums authorized 
under sections 222 of the National Housing 
Act, as amended (12 U.S.C. 1715m), an 
amount not to exceed $510,236,000. 

TITLE VI 
General provisions 


Sec. 601. The Secretary of e ee 
department may proceed to estab or de- 
velop installations and facilities under this 
Act without regard to section 3648 of the Re- 
vised Statutes, as amended (31 U.S.C. 529), 
and sections 4774(d) and 9774(d) of title 10, 
United States Code. The authority to place 
permanent or temporary improvements on 
land includes authority for surveys, adminis- 
tration, overhead, planning, and supervision 
incident to construction. That authority 
may be exercised before title to the land is 
approved under section 355 of the Revised 
Statutes, as amended (40 U.S.C, 255), and 
even though the land is held temporarily. 
The authority to acquire real estate or land 
includes’ authority to make surveys and to 
acquire land, and interests in land (including 
temporary use), by gift, purchase, exchange 
of Government-owned land, or otherwise. 

Sec. 602. There are authorized to be ap- 
propriated such sums as may be necessary for 
the purposes of this Act, but appropriations 
for public works projects authorized by titles 
I, II, III, IV, and V shall not exceed 

(1) for title I: Inside the United States, 
$72,667,000; outside the United States, $36,- 
141,000; section 102, $43,000,000; or a total of 
$151,808,000. 
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(2) for title II: Inside the United States, 
$126,398,000; outside the United States, $13,- 
918,000; section 202, $13,788,000; or a total of 
$154,104,000. 

(3) for title III; Inside the United States, 
$107,889,000; outside the United States, $14,- 
091,000; section 302, $95,447,000; or a total of 
$217,427,000. 

(4) for title IV: A total of $5,875,000. 

(5) for title V: Military family housing, 
a total of $510,236,000. 

Sec. 603. Any of the amounts named in 
titles I, II, III, and IV of this Act, may, in the 
discretion of the Secretary concerned, be in- 
creased by 5 per centum for projects inside 
the United States (other than Alaska) and 
by 10 per centum for projects outside the 
United States or in Alaska, if he determines 
in the case of any particular project that 
such increase (1) is required for the sole pur- 
pose of meeting unusual variations in cost 
arising in connection with that project, and 
(2) could’ not have been reasonably antici- 
pated at the time such project was submitted 
to the Congress. However, the total costs of 
all projects in each such title may not be 
more than the total amount authorized to be 
appropriated for projects in that title. 

Sec. 604. Whenever 

(1) the President determines that compli- 
ance with section 2313(b) of title 10, United 
States Code, for contracts made under this 
act for the establishment or development of 
military installations and facilities in foreign 
countries would interfere with the carrying 
out of this Act; and 

(2) the Secretary of Defense and the Comp- 
troller General have agreed upon alternative 
methods of adequately auditing those con- 
tracts; 
the President may exempt those contracts 
from the requirements of that section. 

Sec. 605. Contracts for construction made 
by the United States for performance within 
the United States and its possessions under 
this Act shall be executed under the juris- 
diction and supervision of the Corps of Engi- 
neers, Department of the Army, or the Naval 
Facilities Engineering Command, Department 
of the Navy, unless the Secretary of Defense 
or his designee determines that because such 
jurisdiction and supervisions is wholly im- 
practicable such contracts should be executed 
under the jurisdiction and supervision of an- 
other department or Government agency, 
and, shall be awarded, insofar as practicable, 
on à competitive basis to the lowest respon- 
sible bidder, if the national security will not 
be impaired and the award is consistent with 
chapter 187 of title 10, United States Code. 
Regulations issued by the Secretary of De- 
fense implementing the provisions of this 
section shall provide the department or 
agency requiring such construction with the 
right to select either the Corps of Engineers, 
Department of the Army, or the Naval Facil- 
ities Engineering Command, Department of 
the Navy, as its construction agent, pro- 
viding that under the facts and cir- 
cumstances that exist at the time of the 
selection of the construction agent, such 
selection will not result in any increased cost 
to the United States. The Secretaries of the 
military departments shall report semian- 
nually to the President of the Senate and the 
Speaker of the House of Representatives with 
respect to all contracts awarded on other 
than a competitive basis to the lowest re- 
sponsible bidder. 

Src. 606. (a) Notwithstanding the repeal 
provisions of section 606 of the Act of Sep- 
tember 16, 1965, Public Law 89-188 (79 Stat. 
815), all authorizations for military public 
works (other than family housing), con- 
tained in the Act of August 1, 1964, Public 
Law 88-390 (78 Stat. 363), and all such au- 
thorizations contained in the Act of Septem- 
ber 16, 1965, Public Law 89-188, including 
prior authorizations extended by section 606 
(a) (3) of said Act of September 16, 1965, to 
be accomplished by the Secretary of a mili- 
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tary department in connection with the es- 
tablishment or development of military in- 
stallations and facilities, and all authoriza- 
tions for appropriations therefor, and not 
superseded or otherwise modified, are hereby 
authorized, and shall remain in full force 
and effect until October 1, 1968. 

(b) Notwithstanding the provisions of 
section 606 of the Act of September 16, 1965, 
Public Law 89-188 (79 Stat. 815), effective 
October 1, 1968, all authorizations for con- 
struction of family housing which are con- 
tained in this Act or the Act of September 16, 
1965, Public Law 89-188, including prior au- 
thorizations for.construction of family hous- 
ing saved from repeal by the provisions of 
section 606(b) of such Act of September 16, 
1965, are repealed except the authorization 
for family housing projects as to which funds 
have been obligated for construction con- 
tracts or land acquisitions or manufactured 
structural component contracts in whole or 
in part before such date. 

Sec. 607. Notwithstanding any other pro- 
vision of law, none of the military public 
works authorized by title I, I, III, or IV of 
this Act may be placed under contract until 
such time as those military public works 
previously authorized by law, and for which 
funds have been appropriated and for which 
the authorization has been extended by sec- 
tion 606 of this Act, haye been placed under 
contract. The foregoing provision shall not 
apply to military public works previously 
authorized by law which have heretofore been 
deferred and which are certified by the Sec- 
retary of Defense to be no longer current and 

to the mission of the military de- 
partment or military installation concerned. 
Certifications by the Secretary of Defense 
under this section shall be made in writing 
to the Committees on Armed Services of the 
Senate and House of Representatives. 

Notwithstanding the foregoing provisions 
of this section, any military public work au- 
thorized by title I, II, III, or IV of this Act 
may be placed under contract if the Secretary 
of Defense determines and certifies in writing 
to the Committees on Armed Services of the 
Senate and House of Representatives that 
such project is (1) urgently required in the 
interests of national defense, and (2) more 
essential to the interests of national defense 
than those military public works previously 
authorized by law, described in the first sen- 
tence of this section, 

Sec. 608. The last sentence of section 
2674(a) of title 10, United States Code, as 
amended, is amended by changing the figure 
$15,000" to “$25,000”. 

Sec. 609. None of the authority contained 
in titles I, II, II, and IV of this Act shall be 
deemed to authorize any building construc- 
tion project inside the United States (other 
than Alaska) at a unit cost in excess of— 


(1) $32 per square foot for cold-storage 


warehousing; 

(2) $8 per square foot for regular ware- 
housing; 

(3), $3,450 per man for permanent bar- 
racks; 

(4) 810,500 per man for bachelor officer 
quarters; unless the Secretary of Defense or 
his designee determines that, because of 
special circumstances, application to such 
project of the limitations on unit costs con- 
tained in this section is impracticable. 

Sec. 610. (a) On and after the date of 
enactment of this Act all construction au- 
thorized in annual military construction au- 
thorization Acts shall be designed using tech- 
niques developed by the Office of Civil De- 
fense to maximize fallout protection, where 
such can be done without impairing the 
purpose for which the construction is au- 
thorized or the effectiveness of the structure, 
unless exempted from this requirement un- 
der regulations prescribed by the Secretary 
of Defense or his designee. 5. 

(b) The Secretary of Defense shall make 
appropriate provision for the utilization of 
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technical design and construction methods 
in the preparation of design and construc- 
tion plans and in construction under this 
Act, to assure carrying out the purposes of 
this section; and for such purposes expendi- 
tures on individual projects shall not exceed 
one per centum of the amount authorized 
for that project. 

Sec. 611. Section 607(b) of Public Law 
89-188 is amended by deleting the words 
“July 1, 1967” and inserting in Meu thereof 
the words July 1, 1972” and adding at the 
end thereof “nor shall any of this land be set 
aside or committed by the Department of 
Defense for use by any other agency of the 
Federal Government other than the Depart- 
ment of Defense. However, the Department 
of Defense may enter into a leasing arrange- 
ment with the Federal Aviation Agency for 
a period not to exceed five years and subject 
to a one-year revocation provision whereby 
the Federal Aviation Agency or its designee 
may operate the runways, taxiways, hangers, 
parking aprons, and other related facilities 
at the Bolling-Anacostia complex for appro- 
priate aviation purposes. The said lease 
shall not include facilities which are re- 
quired for military activities. Such leasing 
arrangements shall be reported to the Com- 
mittees on Armed Services of the Senate 
and the House of Representatives.” 

Sec. 612. In the case of any public works 
project for which advance planning, con- 
struction design and architectural services 
are estimated to cost $50,000 or more, which 
are to be funded from moneys hereafter ap- 
propriated for such purposes pursuant to 
authority of section 723 of title 31, U.S.C., 
the Secretary of Defense shall describe the 
project and report the estimated cost of such 
services not less than 30 days prior to initial 
obligation of funds therefor to the Commit- 
tees on Armed Services of the Senate and 
House of Representatives. 

Sec, 613. Section 611 of the Military Con- 
struction Authorization Act, 1966 (79 Stat. 
818), is amended to read as follows: 

“(a) No camp, post, station, base, yard, or 
other installation under the authority of 
the Department of Defense shall be closed or 
abandoned until the expiration of thirty 
days of continuous session of the Congress 
following the date on which the Secretary of 
Defense or the Secretary of a military de- 
partment makes a full report of the facts 
including the justification for such proposed 
action to the Congress. 

“(b) For the purposes of subparagraph (a) 
continuity of session shall be considered as 
broken only by an adjuornment of the Con- 
gress sine die; but in the computation of 
the thirty-day period there shall be excluded 
the days on which either House is not in 
session because of an adjournment of more 
than three days to a day certain. 

“(c) This section shall apply only to posts, 
camps, stations, bases, yards, or other in- 
stallations that are located in the United 
States and Puerto Rico and have a total mili- 
tary and civilian complement of more than 
two hundred and fifty. It shall not apply 
to any facility used y for river and 
harbor projects or flood control projects.” 

Sec. 614. Titles I, II, III, IV, V, and VI of 
this Act may be cited as the “Military Con- 
struction Authorization Act, 1967”. 

TITLE VII 
Reserve forces facilities 

Sec. 701. Subject to chapter 133 of title 10, 
United States Code, the Secretary of Defense 
may establish or develop additional facili- 
ties for the Reserve Forces, including the 
acquisition of land therefor, but the cost of 
such facilities shall not exceed— 

(1) for the Department of the Navy: Naval 
and Marine Corps Reserves, $5,000,000. 

(2) for Department of the Air Force: 

(a) Air National Guard of the United 
States, $8,900,000. 

(b) Air Force Reserve, $3,300,000. 
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Sec. 702. The Secretary of Defense may es- 
tablish or develop installations and facilities 
under this title without regard to section 
3648 of the Revised Statutes, as amended (31 
U.S.C, 529), and sections 4774(d) and 9774 
(d) of title 10, United States Code. The 
authority to place permanent or temporary 
improvements, on land includes authority for 
surveys, administration, overhead, planning, 
and supervision incident to construction. 
That authority may be exercised before title 
to the land is approved under section 355 
of the Revised Statutes, as amended (40 
U.S.C. 255), and even though the land is 
held temporarily. The authority to acquire 
real estate or land includes authority to make 
surveys and to acquire land, and interests 
in land (including temporary use), by gift, 
purchase, exchange of Government-owned 
land, or otherwise. 

Sec. 703, This title may be cited as the 
“Reserve Forces Facilities Authorization Act, 
1967”. 


Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, I move 
that the Senate disagree to the amend- 
ment of the House of Representatives to 
the bill (S. 3105), the military construc- 
tion bill, request a conference with the 
House thereon, and that the Chair ap- 
point conferees on the part of the Senate. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Presiding Officer appointed Mr. Jackson, 
Mr. Cannon, Mr. Byrp of West Virginia, 
Mr. Inouye, Mr. THURMOND, and Mr. 
Tower conferees on the part of the 
Senate, 


ORDER FOR RECESS UNTIL 11 AM. 
TOMORROW 


Mr. LONG of Louisiana, Mr. Presi- 
dent, I have undertaken to consult the 
leadership on the other side of the aisle. 
I ask unanimous consent that when the 
Senate concludes its business today, it 
stand in recess until 11 o’clock tomorrow 
morning. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Louisiana? The Chair hears none, 
and it is so ordered. 


COMMITTEE MEETINGS DURING 
SENATE SESSION TOMORROW 


Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that all 
committees be permitted to meet during 
the session of the Senate tomorrow until 
12 o’clock noon. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I thank the 
Senator for yielding. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Bartlett, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the Sen- 
ate had passed, without amendment, the 
bill (S. 2104) for the relief of Harriet C. 
Chambers. 

The message also announced that the 
House had agreed to the report of the 
committee of conference on the disagree- 
ing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendments of the Senate to the bill 
(H.R. 13881) to authorize the Secretary 
of Agriculture to regulate the transpor- 
tation, sale, and handling of dogs and 
cats intended to be used for purposes of 
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research or experimentation, and for 
other purposes. 

The message further announced that 
the House had agreed to the report of 
the committee of conference on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendments of the Senate to the bill 
(H.R. 15456) making appropriations for 
the legislative branch for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1967, and for other pur- 
poses; that the House receded from its 
disagreement to the amendments of the 
Senate numbered 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 
10, 11, 12, 14, 15, 16, 17, 18, 19, 20, 21, 
22, 23, 24, 25, 26, 28, 29, 30, 31; 32, 
33, 42, 43, and 46 to the bill, and con- 
curred therein, and that the House re- 
ceded from its disagreement to the 
amendments of the Senate numbered 13, 
35, 53, and 54 to the bill, and concurred 
therein, severally with an amendment, in 
which it requested the concurrence of 
the Senate. 


DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE 
APPROPRIATIONS, 1967 


The Senate resumed the considera- 
tion of the bill (H.R. 15941) making ap- 
propriations for the Department of De- 
fense for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1967, and for other purposes. 

MOTION TO DEFER CONSIDERATION 


Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, about an 
hour and a quarter ago I came to the 
floor of the Senate and, after a short col- 
loquy with the able senior Senator from 
Georgia [Mr. RUSSELL], agreed with him 
that we should have a live quorum, at the 
end of which I should make a motion to 
set aside temporarily, and for a quite 
short time, further consideration of this 
bill for reasons which I shall state in a 
moment. 

Due to an unfortunate misunderstand- 
ing between me and some of the at- 
tachés, I was not notified, as I had been 
assured I would be, that a live quorum 
was about to be completed. So I was 
not here to make the motion when the 
Chair announced that a quorum was 
present, 

The Senator from Georgia, who was 
entirely within his rights, then under- 
took to make his explanation. 

Mr. RUSSELL of Georgia. May I say 
that I looked around to see if the Senator 
was in the Chamber, and he was not here. 
The Senate is not accustomed to have a 
hiatus after a bill is laid before it, so I 
proceeded to make my statement. 

Mr. CLARK. I assure the Senator 
from Georgia that I have no criticism 
of his action. I am sure I would have 
done the same under similar circum- 
stances. But the fact is that I was not 
notified, as I should have been. That is 
the reason why my statement has been 
deferred until now. 

Mr, President, I am well aware of the 
parliamentary procedure under which, 
when I make my motion, I lose the floor, 
and a motion to table is then in order, 
which would make it impossible for me 
to state to the Senate the reasons why I 
shall make this motion. Accordingly, I 
shall discuss—though not at any sub- 
stantial length—the reasons which impel 
me to rise at this time. 
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I shall be happy to yield to any other 
Senators who would care to ask me any 
questions when I complete my statement, 
which I assure my fellow Senators will 
not take more than 10 minutes. Then 
I shall make the motion, which may or 
may not then be found to be open to a 
motion to table without further discus- 
sion. 

I shall in due course—though I am 
not doing so now—move to temporarily 
set aside further consideration of this 
bill until Monday next at noon—noon 
being the normal time for the Senate to 
convene on a Monday. 

In support of that motion, I should 
like to note that this bill carries with it, 
I think—and Senators on the committee 
will correct me if I am in error—by far 
the largest appropriation of any bill 
which will come before the Senate this 
year. The committee notes the enor- 
mous sum of $59,624,575,000 as its recom- 
mendation for the sums to be financed 
in the coming fiscal year. 

Of this enormous amount, $58,189,- 
872,000 is to be financed from appropri- 
ations, and the other $1,434,765,000 will 
be financed from other sources. 

This is moreover, in detail as well as 

in substance, the most complicated bill 
which will come before the Senate this 
year. We have been accustomed, in the 
past, to approve Department of Defense 
appropriation bills without substantial 
debate. My recollection is that last year 
the bill occupied less than 2 full days 
of the Senate’s time, 
To my way of thinking, this is not a 
responsible way for the Senate to be- 
have. Senators will recall that not too 
long ago we devoted 8 working days of 
the Senate’s time to consideration of 
the economic and military foreign aid 
bills. Foreign aid was a very contro- 
versial and also & very complicated piece 
of legislation. There were many amend- 
ments to curtail économic aid. There 
were amendments to curtail military 
aid. The debate ranged freely and fully 
for 8 full days of the Senate’s time. 
And yet that bill carried far less than 
10 percent of the amount involved in 
this bill; and that was only an authoriza- 
tion, not an appropriation. 

So I would suggest that, in terms of 
careful, considerate, and responsible 
legislative processes, this bill deserves a 
thorough going over. Many questions 
should be asked about the many differ- 
ent items. I myself have one amend- 
ment which I intend to propose. With 
other Senators I have cosponsored a 
somewhat more important amendment, 
which I would hope will be wholly and 
freely discussed. 

Mr. President, those of us who are not 
on the Armed Services Committee can- 
not expect to acquire a competence for 
legislation of this importance overnight. 
I will be candid enough to say that I do 
not think we can acquire a real com- 
petence in less than several weeks. Ac- 
cordingly, if we want to know what we 
are doing, we ought to have the oppor- 
tunity to study carefully the committee 
report and to refer to the two very large 
volumes of hearings which were taken 
before the Armed Services Committee. 
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But in point of fact, Senators will note 
that the report on their desks states 
that on August 12 it was ordered to be 
printed. I am advised by staff that the 
actual report was not finally printed un- 
til Saturday and was not available for 
delivery to Senators until yesterday. 

My first reason for urging that further 
consideration of this bill be postponed 
until Monday next, is that this postpone- 
ment would give those many Senators 
who are deeply interested in our defense 
activity, who are greatly concerned 
about the propriety of our action in Viet- 
nam, who would want to think pretty 
carefully about this new proposal to make 
available individuals in the Ready Re- 
serve, and I think also the National 
Guard, for service as though they were 
being drafted, an opportunity to study 
the provisions in this bill. 

I also note that there is a substantial 
amount of money provided in the bill 
which was not asked for by the President. 
That amount by which the bill exceeds 
the budget request is $525,515,000, ac- 
cording to the committee. 

The bill also contains provisions for 
the initial funding of a new military air- 
plane which is opposed by the Secretary 
of Defense, and therefore by the Presi- 
dent; and I would think we ought to 
give very careful and extended debate 
to the question as to whether that par- 
ticular portion Of the program which the 
President did not ask for should be ap- 
propriated by the Senate. 

For all those reasons—this being Tues- 
day at 2:45 p.m—TI believe a postpone- 
ment until Monday next at noon would 
not only be in the public interest but in 
the interest of orderly and seemly debate 
in the U.S. Senate. 

But I have another reason in moving 
to temporarily set aside this bill, and 
that is my own sense of appropriate 
priorities in our legislative program in 
the Senate. 

I have said on the Senate floor many 
times before, and I say again, that I 
think our, priorities in the country and 
in the Senate are wrong. I believe we are 
putting much too much emphasis, in the 
Senate, on what I choose to call our 
belligerent foreign policy, backed up by 
the armed might of the Army, the Navy, 
the Air Force, and the Marine Corps. I 
am not much impressed by the suggestion 
that the flag is involved in various areas. 
That is an appeal to emotion, not an 
argument. 

My view is that there are many domes- 
tic programs which. ought. to take prior- 
ity over some of our efforts in defense. 
They are on their way to reaching the 
floor. I believe we should be giving care- 
ful and prayerful consideration to the 
tight money, high interest problem as a 
matter of the highest priority. I see the 
Senator from Tennessee [Mr. GORE] on 
the floor, and I recall that day after day, 
he has been pounding on that subject. 
I point out that this is the problem 
which is making it so difficult, if indeed 
not impossible, for the average American 
citizen to buy a home and finance it with 
a mortgage at a price which he can 
afford. 

We shall have coming before the Sen- 
ate in short order the education bill— 
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primary, secondary, higher, and inter- 
national. 

It will be my responsibility to bring to 
the floor of the Senate and have passed 
in the reasonably near future the anti- 
Poverty program amendments of 1966. 

We have the minimum wage bill, which 
was reported by the Committee on Labor 
and Public Welfare today, but which will 
not be ready for floor action until next 
week. 

I raise now the question of priority. 
What comes first—our domestic bills—or 
a trip to the moon on gossamer wings in 
a $5 billion. authorization passed in less 
than 2 hours, and this enormous defense 
program, a great deal of which I agree 
is absolutely necessary. 

It will be said that the minimum wage 
bill will not be ready for another week, 
that the education bill is not ready, and 
that the antipoverty measure is not 


One piece of legislation is ready right 
now. It is legislation that is vital to the 
cities of America. It is on the calendar: 
It is Calendar No. 1404, S. 3708, a bill to 
assist comprehensive city demonstration 
programs for rebuilding slum and 
blighted areas and for providing the pub- 
lic facilities and services necessary to 
improve the general welfare of the people 
who live in those areas, to assist and 
encourage planned metropolitan devel- 
opment, and for other purposes. 

That bill is of vital concern to the 
cities of America. The bill is ready for 
action. It was to have been brought up 
today. However, for reasons which 
have been explained to me, some of 
which have a great deal to do with sen- 
atorial courtesy, protocol, and seniority, 
the bill was temporarily laid aside and 
the military appropriations bill was put 
forward instead. 

Mr. President, I have no illusions 
about what is going to happen to my 
motion. I rise to make the motion only 
for the purpose of again emphasizing to 
the Members of the Senate my strong 
feeling that our priorities are wrong, and 
hopefully, in due course, maybe at long 
last, to persuade the country that our 
priorities are wrong. 

In saying this, I want to be clear that 
I think this bill is too big, but not much 
too big. 

I have no doubt that, in the end, I 
shall vote for it after appropriate debate 
and consideration of amendments. A 
very substantial military appropriations 
bill ought to be passed, and I shall sup- 
port it. 

That is about all that I have to say. I 
shall be glad to yield the floor very 
briefly. 

I understand through the grapevine— 
I may be wrong—that the majority whip 
intends, when I sit down, to move to 
table this motion. 

I do not particularly want a rollcall 
vote. I know that on a rolleall vote my 
position will be overwhelmingly defeated. 
However, I feel it necessary to express 
this point of view. 

I should be glad to yield to the Senator 
from Washington and to any other Sen- 
ators who desire me to doso. 

Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, I wish 
to say to my distinguished friend, the 
Senator from Pennsylvania, that I share 
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his concern about the serious nature of 
we appropriations bill pending before 


“I am a little curious, however, to see 
how anyone can say that there is a dis- 
position on the part of the Senate to shut 
anyone off from debating this measure 
at great length. 

I-think it should be thoroughly dis- 
cussed. However, I am curious to know 
what it is that disturbs the Senator 
about the way in which the bill is being 
handled. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I have no 
criticisms whatever of the way the bill 
is being handled. I merely point out 
that, as a matter of history, we have 
customarily rushed through these de- 
fense appropriations on the ground that 
anybody who undertakes to discuss them 
at length or differ with any of them 
might be charged back home with being 
unpatriotic. 

Mr. JACKSON. I think, that is un- 
fair. I know that through the years the 
distinguished Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania has been most conscientious in go- 
ing into both the authorization and the 
appropriation bills dealing with defense. 

I admire him. While we may disagree 
on points in connection with our defense 
effort, I must say that the Senator from 
Pennsylvania has always been conscien- 
tious and sincere in his approach to the 
problem. 

The House hearings have been avail- 
able for a long time. I do not think 
that any Senator really has the time, un- 
fortunately, to go through all of the 
hearings in detail, 

Mr. CLARK. The ‘Senator under- 
stands that I have no criticism of the 
committee, none whatever. 

Does the Senator from Louisiana wish 
me to yield? I shall be happy to do so. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I appreciate the Senator’s accord- 
ing me that courtesy. 

We have two bills that we will vote on. 

We are going to vote on the demon- 
stration cities bill and on the defense ap- 
propriation bill. As soon as we get the 
minimum wage bill, we will schedule that 
bill for action. 

Those bills will be voted on. 

As far as the Senate is concerned, I 
was ready at 3 o'clock yesterday after- 
noon, when we passed the mass transit 
bill, to call up either one of these bills. 
I talked to the Senators who were to 
manage those bills about whether they 
were ready to proceed. 

I would have called up at that time 
the demonstration cities bill, but the 
manager of that bill thought it best that 
we wait until we dispose of the bill be- 
fore us, and then bring his bill up. 

Frankly, we do have an absentee prob- 
lem on Friday and Monday. I moved to 
adjourn the Senate Friday about a week 
ago, because I was losing on rollcall votes 
when the absentees, if they had been 
present, would haye made the rollcall 
vote much different. 

Mr. CLARE. It was the same thing 
last Friday. We had to postpone the 
mass transit bill because a number of 
Senators who favored our position on 
that measure were out of town. 
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Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I am well 
aware of that problem. I do the best 
that I can under the circumstances. 

I hope that we can vote on both of 
these measures before we conclude’ our 
business on Thursday evening. If not, 
we will have to struggle along and see 
what we can do about obtaining pairs 
for the absentees, and that sort of thing, 
since Congress is in session now in the 
middle of August, 

I do want both bills to be voted on. 

The managers of both bills have a par- 
allel problem. They must consider the 
question of who can be in town, who 
the ranking members on the committee 
are, and what objections can be made. 

A single Senator can keep the Senate 
in session for 3 days because he is un- 
happy about the way things are going. 
I have done it myself. 

Mr, CLARK. I understood the prob- 
lem in relation to the mass transport 
and demonstration cities measures, but 
this measure will be overwhelmingly ap- 
proved by the Senate. 

I should like to see it adequately de- 
bated. I have no criticism of what the 
Senator from Louisiana has said. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. . Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. CLARK. I yield. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
from the minority side, I say to the 
Senator from Pennsylvania that as far 
as I know there has never been anything 
other than unanimous decisions on these 
matters. 

There are 27 members of the Commit- 
tee on Appropriations and there are, in 
addition to that, 11 members of the Com- 
mittee on Armed Services, who are not 
members of the Committee on Appropri- 
ations. 

We held 18 days of hearings. On some 
days there were morning and afternoon 
meetings. In addition to that, on pro- 
curement—which is provided for in this 
bill—the Committee on Armed Services 
and the Committee on Appropriations 
sat jointly. A number of other days of 
hearings were held. 

The Senator from Pennsylvania is per- 
fectly sincere in what he is asking or sug- 
gesting. However, 38 Senators have 
gone through this bill as carefully as they 
could. Furthermore, before they re- 
ceived the measure, the House gave very 
long consideration to it under the able 
chairmanship of Chairman Manon, of 
Texas. 

I believe that the bill before us repre- 
sents the best efforts of the House and 
of the Senate. 

The bill has been gone into very care- 
fully. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I say to 
my friend, the senior Senator from 
Massachusetts, that I do not challenge a 
single word he says. 

When I was mayor of Philadelphia, 
there used to be a cliche around to the 
effect that, “You can’t beat city hall.” 

Since I have come to the Senate, I 
have learned that it is almost impos- 
sible to beat our Committee on Appropri- 
ations, although I have tried many times 
and will continue in my efforts. 

Mr. President, in order that Senators 
may have a more adequate opportunity 
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to study this most complicated bill, and 
in order that an opportunity may be 
given to pass the demonstration cities bill 
before the end of this week, I now move 
that the Senate temporarily set aside 
until Monday next, at 12 o’clock noon, 
the pending defense appropriations bill. 

I yield the floor. 

Mr. RUSSELL of Georgia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I desire to make a very brief state- 
ment before I move to lay this motion 
on the table. 

In the first place, I point out that we 
are already 2 months late with this bill. 
The new fiscal year started on July 1. 
The Department of Defense has been 
handicapped from that day until now 
because it did not know exactly the 
amount of the funds which would be ap- 
propriated. They are operating under a 
continuing resolution that put a ceiling 
on what they can spend. Furthermore, 
they do not know exactly how to plan 
to operate a department whose function 
is vital to the preservation of our civiliza- 
tion—certainly if we are to create all 
those other items to which the Senator 
from Pennsylvania has referred. 

This bill did not come to the Senate 
until July 21. We had already held ex- 
tended hearings on it earlier in the year. 
We then immediately started two hear- 
ings a day in order to go into the details 
of the bill. We then heard testimony 
on changes in the bill as it passed the 
House. We worked on it diligently, to 
the very best of our ability. 

The Senator talks about the poverty 
program. There is no more vital pro- 
gram in combating poverty in this coun- 
try than is this defense appropriations 
bill. . Every defense contractor, for every 
one of these procurement items, has to 
sign a contract containing a provision 
that he will be fair in his employment 
practices. He must be fair to minority 
groups. He has to be fair to women in 
his employment practices. Federal 
agents travel throughout the country to 
see that these rules are observed. 

If any bill pending on this calendar is 
important to those who are really striv- 
ing to do something for themselves, and 
who are willing to accept the training 
programs that have been provided, this 
is the bill. They can get the training, 
and they can then go to work in one of 
the airplane factories, shipyards, or tank 
manufacturing plants, 

There is no justification on earth for 
delaying this bill. The Senator referred 
to two bills that were passed—the mass 
transit bill and the housing bill. I point 
out to the Senator that neither of these 
bills was on the calendar before it was 
taken up for as long as this bill as been 
on the calendar before it has been taken 
up. They are not very simple bills 
either. They are quite complicated. 

This bill was brought up in accord with 
the desires of the leadership. Mr. Pres- 
ident, Iam looked upon as a maverick in 
my voting. I vote on every bill that 
comes up as I see it, and for that I have 
no apologies to anyone. But; as a 
Democrat, I follow the leadership of my 
leader when it comes to procedural mat- 
ters; and when he schedules bills, I 
accept his determination in scheduling 
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those bills. I think that is the very least 
Ican do for him. 

I discussed this matter with Senator 
MANSFIELD, and I discussed it with Sena- 
tor Lone of Louisiana, who is acting in 
his capacity. today. They discussed it: 
in my presence with Senator MUSKIE,, 
who I believe will handle the demonstra- 
tion cities bill on the floor. This matter 
was all worked out, and everybody is 
out of step except the Senator from 
Pennsylvania. He is the only one who 
is in step, who knows exactly how we 
ought to operate the Senate and the 
ta in which we ought to take up the 

8. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. RUSSELL of Georgia. I yield. 

Mr. CLARK. Let me say to the Sena- 
tor that it seems to me likely that the 
Senator from Pennsylvania is the only 
Senator out of step. 

Mr. RUSSELL of Georgia. There will 
be some others who will vote with him. 

Mr. CLARK. I have no doubt that 
the Senator is correct. For that reason, 
I have no intention of asking for a roll- 
call vote. 

Mr. RUSSELL of Georgia. Iam going 
to ask for a rollcall vote. 

Mr. CLARK. May I ask the Senator 
a question? As I understand it, the Re- 
organization Act of 1946 contains a pro- 
vision which requires that all appropria- 
tions bills come to the floor before the 
beginning of the fiscal year. I ask the 
Senator whether he can give any reason- 
able explanation as to why the other 
body was so slow in bringing this bill to 
its own floor for action and in sending 
it here. 

Mr. RUSSELL of Georgia. ‘The Sena- 
tor has raised an issue that has not been 
answered since the Reorganization Act 
was passed. The first year after it was 
passed, the House did not get bills to the 
Senate within that time, and they have 
not done so since. 

I cannot answer why the other body 
did not get this bill to the Senate sooner. 
I do know something about how this bill 
is handled. It is handled very thor- 
oughly. The chairman of the Subcom- 
mittee on Defense Appropriation in the 
House is an able and conscientious man, 
and he tried his best to see that this bill 
was culled carefully in order that only 
those items were included that were 
necessary or important to the security of 
the United States.’ He was 21 days late 
in getting the bill here, so that under our 
own procedures we could not report it 
any earlier. 

Mr. CLARK. The Senator is correct. 
But I wonder if the Senator knows 
whether the administration was ready to 
proceed before the House. 

Mr. RUSSELL of Georgia. I cannot 
answer that. I do not know. If the Sen- 
ator just wishes to rubberstamp the 
budget and send the bill here, it could 
get here in February. 

Mr. CLARK. I would never wish to do 
that. But there have been times in the 
past—I am familiar with them, in con- 
nection with some of my own commit- 
tees—when the administration was not 
ready to go forward, and this may be 
1 why the House was so de- 
ayed. 
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Mr. RUSSELL of Georgia. I cannot 
answer that question. 

I can say that we expedited the bill 
as rapidly as we could, since we received 
it on July 21 of this year. 

Mr. CLARK. I have no doubt that the 
Senator is correct. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. RUSSELL of Georgia. I yield to 
the Senator from Louisiana. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, both this bill and the demonstra- 
tion cities bill have the advantage of 
a very fine and able floor manager, who 
is a great parliamentary leader. No 
Member of the Senate is more capable 
of managing a bill than the Senator from 
Georgia. Some of the major bills that 
have been passed in this Congress have 
been handled by the Senator from Maine 
(Mr. Muskie]. He is a great statesman 
and a great parliamentary leader, and he 
has been consulted about this matter. 
If he were not satisfied with the matter, 
he would express himself. He has not 
lost his tongue. 

May I say that since the two Senators 
managing these bills are satisfied, I can- 
not understand what the argument is 
about. 

Mr. RUSSELL of Georgia. I cannot 
understand it, either. 

There has been a precedent, since I 
first came to the Senate, that appropria- 
tion bills have priority over other legis- 
lation. 

There is a very simple reason for 
that precedent. Appropriations are the 
lifeblood of the Government. The Gov- 
ernment cannot be operated without ap- 
propriations. We are now 2 months late 
in considering the bill, and the Depart- 
ment of Defense has been in a strait- 
jacket during that time, not knowing 
what they had to expend. 

Now we hear talk about putting off 
the bill because some Senators believe 
that certain aspects of the antipoverty 
program should take precedence, That 
bill is still languishing in committee. 
Bear that in mind. It is not on the 
calendar; it is languishing in committee. 
Yet it is asked that the Senate put off 
the consideration of the defense appro- 
priation bill, a bill which is vital to the 
security of the United States, until an- 
other. committee makes up its mind to 
report another bill to the Senate. 

Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. RUSSELL of Georgia. I yield. 

Mr. SCOTT. Did I correctly under- 
stand the Senator to say a moment ago 
that it was his intention to ask for a yea- 
and-nay vote? I am inquiring for infor- 
mation, first of all. ‘ 

Mr. RUSSELL of Georgia. The Sen- 
ator is correct. 

Mr. SCOTT. Since the Senator has 
indicated that he intends to ask for a 
yea-and-nay vote, I wish to make a com- 
ment which otherwise, had the matter 
been disposed of without a rollcall, would 
have been unnecessary, and that is to 
state my own view. 

I am impressed by the fact that the 
Senator from Georgia says that appro- 
priation bills have always had priority. 
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Mr. RUSSELL of Georgia. They al- 
ways have had priority under the writ- 
ten rule. I refer the Senator to rule IX: 

First. A motion to proceed to the consid- 
eration. of an appropriation or revenue bill. 


That appears on page 11 of the Senate 
Manual. 

Mr. SCOTT. I was coming to that. 

Mr. RUSSELL of Georgia. If the Sen- 
ator’s colleague [Mr. CLARK] desires to 
change that rule and have the Senate 
wait until committees make up their 
minds to report bills, that would be some- 
thing for the Senate to consider. 

Mr. SCOTT. I have no desire to 
change the rule. I do have the desire 
to see the appropriating functions of the 
Senate and the House operate with great- 
er expedition than they have in my ex- 
perience. I think that much faulty 
housekeeping takes place because of the 
unplanned operations and doubly con- 
founded confusion of the legislative proc- 
ess without our adding to the trouble. 

That is why I wanted to take a brief 
time to say that while I am interested 
in the administration’s demonstration 
cities program, as I am interested in mass 
transit and in various other aspects of 
the Great Society, I am not at all anxious 
to put the Great Society’s domestic pro- 
gram ahead of the conduct of the war. 
Therefore, I shall support the Senator 
from Georgia. 

Mr. RUSSELL of Georgia. And the 
freedom and security of the people of 
the United States. 

Mr. SCOTT. The security and de- 
fense of the United States and the pro- 
tection of the people of Vietnam. 

If I had any doubt about the matter, 
I may say to the Senator from Georgia, 
a letter which I received from Vietnam 
today, which tells me of the slaughter 
and carnage over there, which tells me 
of the hardships our soldiers are under- 
going, would in itself be enough for me to 
say that it makes up my mind. 

I am ready to go ahead with the De- 
fense appropriation bill. I am ready to 
go ahead with fighting the war. I am 
ready to say that I would not even mind 
winning the war. 

I thank the Senator from Georgia. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Georgia yield to permit me 
to address a comment to my colleague? 

Mr. RUSSELL of Georgia. I yield, 
provided that my yielding will not affect 
my right to the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does 
the Senator from Georgia yield to the 
Senator from Pennsylvania? 

Mr. RUSSELL of Georgia. I yield 
with that understanding. 

Mr. CLARK. May I have the atten- 
tion of my colleague? 

Mr. RUSSELL of Georgia. I want to 
make it clear that I am not involved in 
this fraternal and internecine conflict. 

Mr. SCOTT. My senior colleague al- 
ways has my attention, alertness, and 
wary suspicion. 

Mr. CLARK. Sixty percent of the time 
the Senator votes the same way I do. 

Mr. SCOTT. I am glad that my senior 
colleague is right 60 percent of the time. 

Mr. CLARK. I want to call to the at- 
tention of my colleague when he comes 
to write his next newsletter that that 
patriotic address which he just made, full 
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of his usual gestures, is in opposition to 
postponing the consideration of the bill 
for 4 days. 

Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, since the 
remarks were addressed to me, I do not 
believe as much harm would be done to 
the Senator’s favorite project as might 
be done to the defense of the United 
States by a 4-day delay. I, again, decide 
in favor of our Nation’s security. 

Mr. RUSSELL of Georgia, Mr. Presi- 
dent, I decide in favor of the freedom 
and security of the people of this Nation. 

I move to lay the motion on the table, 
and on that motion I ask for the yeas and 
nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion 
of the Senator from Georgia to lay on the 
table the motion of the Senator from 
Pennsylvania to postpone the considera- 
tion of the bill. On this question, the 
yeas and nays have been ordered, and 
the clerk will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk called 
the roll. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I announce 
the Senator from Montana [Mr. MANS- 
FIELD], is absent on official business. 

I also announce that the Senator from 
Maryland [Mr. BREWSTER], the Senator 
from North Dakota [Mr. Burpick], the 
Senator from Illinois [Mr. DoucLas], the 
Senator from Arizona [Mr. HAYDEN], the 
Senator from Alabama [Mr. HILL], the 
Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. Mc- 
INTYRE], the Senator from Montana [Mr. 
MetcaLF], and the Senator from Ala- 
bama [Mr. Sparkman], are necessarily 
absent. 

I further announce that, if present and 
voting, the Senator from Maryland [Mr. 
BREWSTER], the Senator from Mlinois 
(Mr. Dovcias], and the Senator from 
New Hampshire [Mr. McIntyre], would 
each vote “yea.” 

Mr. KUCHEL. I announce that the 
Senator from Utah [Mr. BENNETT] is ab- 
sent because of illness and, if present and 
Wane would vote “yea.” 

Senator from Kentucky. [Mr. 
sige is detained on official business, 
and, if present and voting, would vote 
“yea.” 

The result was announced—yeas 84, 
nays 5, as follows: 


INo. 207 Leg.] 
YEAS—84 
Aiken Harris Murphy 
Allott Hart Muskie 
Anderson Hartke Nelson 
Bartlett Hickenlooper Pastore 
Bass and Pearson 
Bayn Pell 
Bible Inouye Prouty 
ae Jackson 
Va. Javits Randolph 
Byrd, W. Va Jordan, N.C. Ribicoff 
Cannon ordan,Idaho Robertson 
Carlson Kennedy, Mass, Russell, S.C. 
Case Kennedy, N.Y. Russell, Ga. 
Church Kuchel to: 
Cooper Lausche Scott 
Cotton Long, Mo Simpson 
Long, Smathers 
Dirksen. Magnuson Smith 
Dodd McCarthy Stennis 
Dominick McClellan Symington 
Eastland McGee Talmadge 
Ellender McGovern Thurmond 
Ervin Miller Tower 
Fannin Mondale Tydings 
Fong Monroney Williams, N.J. 
Fulbright Montoya Williams, Del. 
riffin ‘Oss Yarborough 
Gruening Mundt Young, N. Dak. 
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NAYS—5 

Clark Morse Young, Ohio 
Gore Neuberger 

NOT VOTING—11 
Bennett Hayden Metcalf 
Brewster Hill Morton 
Burdick Mansfield Sparkman 
Douglas McIntyre 


So the motion of the Senator from 
Georgia [Mr. RUSSELL] to lay on the 
table the motion of the Senator from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. CLARK] was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
is open to amendment, 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, as rank- 
ing minority member of the Permanent 
Subcommittee on Investigations of the 
Senate Committee on Government Op- 
erations, I wish to associate myself with 
the remarks made by our distinguished 
chairman, Senator JoHN L. MCCLELLAN, 
relating to the resumption of the sub- 
committee’s investigation of the TFX 
aircraft procurement program and the 
serious questions remaining unsolved in 
connection with this plane, 

Almost 4 years have gone by since Sec- 
retary of Defense McNamara made his 
decision tọ overrule the unanimous rec- 
ommendations of his highest ranking 
officers and to award the TFX aircraft 
contract to the General Dynamics Corp. 
of Fort Worth, Tex., instead of to the 
lowest bidder, which was Boeing. It has 
been almost 3 years since the Senate 
Permanent Subcommittee on Investiga- 
tions suspended its hearings into the 
reasons why the Secretary of Defense 
ignored the views of his military experts, 
who all agreed, during four separate 
evaluations of the proposals of the two 
competitors, that the Boeing design 
would produce at lower cost a biservice 
aircraft with marked operational su- 
periority over the plane proposed by Gen- 
eral Dynamics 

The Secretary selected General Dy- 
namics, however, and later told the sub- 
committee that he did so because that 
company’s proposal adhered more closely 
to his directive for minimum divergence 
from a common design for both Air Force 
and Navy versions of the TFX, and be- 
cause “the General Dynamics proposal 
reflected a more realistic understanding 
of costs.“ This was the Secretary's in- 
dividual decision. 

Mr. President, the Air Force plane is 
in the late stages of development, and 
the same program for the Navy aircraft 
is well underway. We are informed that 
General Dynamics has been awarded a 
production contract to begin building 
operational airplanes. 

As our distinguished chairman has 
said, the subcommittee did not close its 
investigation. It will be necessary to 
hold further hearings at the appropriate 
time, and make a full report to the Con- 
gress and the country. We have a duty 
and an obligation to question Secretary 
McNamara and his Pentagon officials 
about the exact costs of the TFX pro- 
gram and about the frequently reported 
deficiencies of the General Dynamics 
plane, particularly the Navy version. 

In the meantime we have a responsi- 
bility to the Senate to take some steps to 
see to it that none of the money con- 
tained in the appropriation bill is di- 
verted for the purpose of procurement of 
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this Navy plane until and unless the 
Commander in Chief has certified to the 
Congress that he has found that plane to 
be necessary and desirable for our na- 
tional weapons systems. 

The reason it is important to adopt 
some kind of prohibitive language, either 
today or tomorrow, as we deal with this 
appropriation bill, is that the appropria- 
tion bill contains flexible provisions for 
reprograming and changes of plans 
through which the money could be used 
to influence Secretary McNamara’s 
strange and stubborn adhesion to his 
desire to build a multipurpose plane. 

It is conceivable that without this pro- 
hibition he could proceed against the 
wishes of the Congress and the commit- 
tee to make procurement contracts for 
a. Navy plane as he has proceeded, as 
brought out in our investigative sub- 
committee, to spend multibillions of dol- 
lars for a plane which we are hearing de- 
scribed today by press reports as being 
entirely deficient and almost unusable 
for combat missions. 

The chairman of our subcommittee has 
been consulting with members of the 
committee this morning and yesterday, 
and we have arrived at a variety of par- 
liamentary moves which can be relied 
upon, which can be of value both to the 
services and the taxpayers. 

I certainly hope that one or another 
of those parliamentary moves, before the 
appropriation bill has been approved, 
will be adopted to establish a necessary 
ironclad prohibition requiring a certifi- 
cation of the plane before we plunge into 
a further procurement of the plane, 
which has been subjected to so much 
criticism, by knowledgeable experts. 

Other voices have been heard recently 
in critical appraisal of the TFX aircraft, 
as information about the mounting costs 
and the serious operational problems of 
the plane have become known. 

The plane has become known as the 
F-1ll. “TFX” is no longer its designa- 
tion symbol. It is F“ this and F“ that. 
I hope the “F” is not the designation 
symbol for failure. 

Some facts have been made public re- 
luctantly and belatedly by the Pentagon. 
As the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. Mo- 
CLELLAN] stated, whenever such disclos- 
ures have suited the Defense Depart- 
ment’s purpose in attempting to create 
a favorable. image of the airplane, they 
have been publicized... At other times, 
when they have been questioned by dili- 
gent reporters or by our staff investiga- 
tors, the information has been less ade- 
quate and forthright. 

Other important and disturbing infor- 
mation, may I say, has been elicited in 
testimony during our recent congres- 
sional hearings, while diligent reporters, 
as the chairman has just told us, have 
managed to penetrate the smoke screen“ 
of secrecy and lack of candor with which 
the Pentagon has managed to shroud the 
problems that have arisen during the de- 
velopment of the TFX and the various 
F-111’s. 

Comprehensive articles in the Nation’s 
press during the past few months have 
expressed the deep concern of knowledge- 
able Members of both Houses of Con- 
gress about the possibility that Mr. Me- 
Namara’s biservice aircraft, which he 
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proudly predicted would savé $1 billion, 
may be a costly failure. 

In fact, Mr. President, if the article in 
Barron's Financial Weekly for August 15, 
which spells out the information in de- 
tail, is even remotely correct, instead of 
providing a saving of $1 billion, this con- 
tract will go down in the history of Amer- 
ica as the most expensive billion dollar 
blunder in the history of American de- 
fense. It is already the largest and most 
expensive aircraft weapons system con- 
tractin history. If it fails to produce 
an effective weapons system, it will be a 
stupendous scandal about which future 
history students will be reading for the 
rest of American history. 

I. congratulate Barron's Financial 
Weekly, the Aviation Weekly, the mem- 
bers of the Associated Press who are 
dealing with this project, Time maga- 
zine, and a number of other periodicals 
which have diligently been digging into 
these matters and have brought out the 
alleged facts and figures, the suggestions 
and the reports recently put in the REC- 
orD by our chairman. If those state- 


ments are even remotely correct, those 


reporters will have served a wonderful 
public service, and will be entitled to 
the highest awards provided by the jour- 
nalistic profession. If they are wrong, 
at worst they will have caused us to 
carefully deliberate before going too far, 
before we reach an irrevocable point of 
no return in contracting for planes which 
at least the user services—the men who 
have to fly them do not look upon with 
favor. 

Our subcommittee has been deeply 
concerned throughout the investigation 
with the major elements of costs of the 
aircraft, the questionable capabilities of 
the Navy plane, and the doubtful per- 
formance ratios of the Air Force plane, 
among other areas of investigation. I 
would like to comment briefly upon these 
important subjects. j 

I heartily approve, Mr. President, the 
chairman’s request of the Comptroller 
General to examine into the costs of the 
total TFX program. All of us remem- 
ber that, early in the investigation, we 
made a similar request of former Comp- 
troller General Joseph Campbell, ask- 
ing him to examine the cost standard 
estimates used by the Pentagon in mak- 
ing the decision for General Dynamics. 
Mr. Campbell and his aids reported to 
us in testimony during the hearings that 
Mr. McNamara told them that he had 
made “rough judgments” on the elements 
of cost in the source selection, and that 
“he had the figures in his head.” 

Let us hope that the “cost realism” 
for which the Secretary of Defense cited 
General Dynamics has now improved to 
the point where we can obtain, through 
the mission of the Comptroller General, 
some realistic cost figures. 

The chairman has placed in the Ro- 
oRD the letters approved by the subcom- 
mittee whereby we requested the Comp- 
troller General to give us the facts and 
requested the Department of Defense to 
cooperate in providing the figures, 

We are told that the development costs 
for the TFX have skyrocketed. General 
Dynamics undertook the research and 
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development contract for a firm fixed 
price of $571.3 million. As Chairman 
McCLELLAN stated for the Recorp, the 
press reports inform us that recent esti- 
mates place the total cost of this program 
alone, which does not include produc- 
tion, at $1.5 billion, and it is still rising. 
This is cost escalation of nearly 300 
percent. Certainly Congress should call 


a halt before we go any further, until. 


we are convinced we will obtain a prod- 
uct satisfactory to the user services and 
completely dependable and adequate for 
our national defense requirements. 

Evidence in our hearings in 1963 estab- 
lished that General Dynamics said it 
could produce 1,704 aircraft for a total 
of $5.8 billion. We now hear specula- 
tions that if the Pentagon orders 1,400 
aircraft the cost will be about $11 billion. 
But we are informed at the same time, 
that the Pentagon itself has so poor a 
view of the TFX that it plans to procure 
less than 1,000 planes, which will be built 
at correspondingly higher unit prices. 
In fact, the 1963 cost of $2.9 million per 
plane, according to Barron’s Weekly, has 
risen in the most recent estimates to 
almost $9 million for each TFX that 
General Dynamics will supply. 

When Secretary McNamara ordered 
that the Armed Forces proceed with the 
procurement of one airplane to serve the 
needs of both the Navy and the Air Force, 
the Navy reluctantly compromised cer- 
tain of its requirements for a combat 
airplane. 

I point out that the then Chiefs of 
Staff of the Navy and the Air Force, 
Adm. George Anderson and Gen. Curtis 
LeMay, put their careers on the line 
before our investigating subcommittee, 
protesting the decision of the Secretary 
of Defense, and proclaimed. that their 
respective user forces were unanimously 
opposed to going forward with the con- 
tract. I never have ceased to regret the 
unfortunate aftermath of consequences 
for Admiral Anderson and General Le- 
May as a followup to their courageous; 
testimony, in which they were honestly 
reflecting their points of view and the 
points of view of the adviser members 
of their respective staffs. 

Mr. President, the weight of the Navy 
plane is an example. Original require- 
ments were for an aircraft to operate 
from our carriers at a weight not ex- 
ceeding 50,000 pounds. The Navy re- 
luctantly bowed to the Secretary’s 
demand and agreed to the TFX at a 
maximum weight of 55,000 pounds. 
However, the General Dynamics pro- 
posal was rated at 62,788 pounds. Now 
we are told that a Navy TFX model, 
after almost 2 years of Pentagon at- 
tempts to cut the weight down to the 
proposal figure, is evaluated at 78,000 
pounds, 7 tons overweight. 

There are reported to be many other 
deficiencies in the Navy plane. Some of 
them are discussed in the informative 
newspaper and magazine articles that 
have appeared in recent weeks and 
which the chairman has today alluded to 
and placed in the Recorp. The princi- 
pal factor in the development of the 
Navy plane is the obvious fact that the 
aircraft cannot be used if it is incapable 
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of operating from our carriers or if it 
cannot carry out its combat missions. 

Mr. President, in addition to the news 
items placed in the Record by the dis- 
tinguished chairman of the Subcommit- 
tee on Investigations [Mr. MCCLELLAN], 
I ask unanimous consent to have printed 
at this point in the Recorp an informa- 
tive article entitled “The Troubled Hy- 
brid,” published in Time magazine for 
August 19, 1966. This TFX plane was 
supposed to be a hybrid development 
usable by all services. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


THE TROUBLED HYBRID 


Few projects in the history of armaments 
have been more controversial and costly than 
the development of the TFX fighter-bomber, 
which Defense Secretary McNamara decided 
in 1961 to have built as a single, all-purpose 
supersonic aircraft. The Air Force and the 
Navy objected that their requirements de- 
manded separate planes, and powerful back- 
ers in Congress agreed. The controversy 
heightened when McNamara awarded the 
construction contract to the General Dy- 
namics. Corp., which submitted designs for 
a more expensive and, in the eyes of most 
military men, less efficient plane than the 
one proposed by the Boeing Co. McNamara’s 
detractors, mindful of his past as president 
of Ford Motor Co., began derisively calling 
his $7 billion brainchild “the flying Edsel.” 

After 808 test flights, the TFX is still the 
subject of bitter dispute. Last week the 
Pentagon confirmed that the plane will cost 
two to three times more than originally ex- 
pected. To get anywhere near the require- 
ments of each service, the Pentagon has had 
to turn its dual-service project into some- 
thing akin to two distinct planes—and the 
Air Force and Navy are grumbling loudly that 
each version has been compromised for the 
sake of a hybrid that fully meets the needs 
of neither service. Troubled by these facts, 
Senator JOHN McCLELLAN’s investigations 
subcommittee, which conducted much-bally- 
hooed hearings on the TFX in 1963, plans to 
resume its inquiry early next year. 

SWINGING WING 

The TFX—now. known officially as the 
F-111—ts something of a pioneer aircraft. 
The two-man, 1,650-m.p.h. plane is equipped 
with the world’s first afterburning turbofan 
engines, has a revolutionary swing-wing—the 
sort envisioned in one of the designs for the 
nation’s first commercial supersonic trans- 
port. The wing, which is crucial to the mul- 
tipurpose role planned for the TFX, enables 
the plane, in effect, to redesign itself in flight. 
The plane sweeps back its wings in a dartlike 
configuration for supersonic flight, extends 
them to full span to slow itself for landing 
on aircraft carriers. 

Yet for all its innovations, the plane has 
so far fallen short of expectations. Test 
models have weighed too much, and have 
been burdened with excessive drag.“ or in- 
flight friction resistance. Though not alto- 
gether satisfied, the Air Force is prepared to 
live with its version, designated the F-111A 
and due to become operational next year. 
The Navy version, the F~111B, is another 
matter. The Navy fears that the 35-ton 
F-111B consumes too much fuel and has in- 
sufficient range for “loitering” (patrolling at 
slow speed to guard ships), suspects that it 
will prove too heavy and cumbersome for 
carrier use. Pentagon planners expect that 
new lift devices will partially offset the weight 
problem, also hope to improve the F-—111B’s 
engine and eliminate kinks in its special mis- 
sile system. But the Navy has been unhappy 
with the program all along, makes no secret 
of its interest in a proposal to convert Mc- 
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Donnell Aircraft’s F-4 fighter plane, a work- 
horse of the U.S. air effort in Viet Nam, into 
a swing-wing craft to replace the F-111B. 
PLANS TO CONVERT 

The upshot of all the continuing modifica- 
tions is a big jump in costs. According to 
the Pentagon, overall F-111 development 
costs have already increased from $571 mil- 
lion to $1.5 billion. Instead of the $2,900,000 
that each plane was supposed to cost when 
the contract was awarded, the price tag is 
now expected to be $5,000,000 for every 
F-111A, $8,000,000 for every F-111B. But the 
Defense Department continues to insist that 
the F-111 is a cost-cutting undertaking, 
partly because the Pentagon plans to convert 
it into a strategic bomber known as the 
FB-111, which would replace older B-528. 

Secretary McNamara says that the cost of 
developing the FB-111 would be a fraction of 
the $1.5 billion it would take to work up a 
totally new long-range bomber. The Air 
Force and its backers in Congress reply that 
a completely new “advanced, manned strate- 
gic aircraft” is needed for the mid-1970s, de- 
ride the FB-111 as an interim bomber that 
would not be even so effective as advanced 
versions of the B-52. The fight over the TFX, 
like the plane itself, seems to be entering a 
new phase. 


Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, a second 
article that I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed at this point in the RECORD 
is an Associated Press report entitled 
“Defense Confirms Costs of TFX Have 
Soared,” published in the Washington 
Evening Star. I invite the attention of 
Members of Congress and of the people 
of the country who will read the RECORD 
to the comparison with the Air Force 
versions of the F—111 and the F-111B, 
and the difference in the cost price origi- 
nally proposed by the Secretary of De- 
fense and what the Secretary of Defense 
now admits are the proposed costs— and 
the costs are continuing to go up and up 
with every day and every month of delay. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered.to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 14 

DEFENSE CONFIRMS Costs or TFX Have 

SOARED 

The costs of a big military project—the 
controversial TFX warplahe and its Phoenix 
air-to-air missile weapon system—have sky- 
rocketed, Defense Department figures show. 

The department made the multimillion- 
dollar increases known in reply to series of 
questions submitted by The Associated Press. 

The Pentagon figure show the cost of the 
TFX, known as the F-111, to be about $5 
million for the Air Force version and $8 mil- 
lion for the Navy model, 

In 1962 there was testimony before Con- 
gress that the unit cost of the F111 would be 
about 2.9 million. 

The original estimated cost of developing 
the Phoenix system was $137 million. The 
cost now is $258 million and the weapon still 
reportedly. is having guidance and control 
problems, 

The Pentagon said the reasons for 85 to 90 
per cent of the increased costs were “govern- 
ment change orders to improve the capability 
and increase the versatility of the F111." 

The Air Force version of the Fll1l—the 
FP111A—is being built at Fort Worth, Tex., by 
General Dynamics, while Grumman Aircraft 
Engineering Corp., Calverton, N.Y. 18 build- 
ing the Navy's F111B, 

The F111 was selected by Secretary of De- 
fense Robert S. McNamara despite the rec- 
ommendation of a 235-man evaluation board 
that a Boeing Co. design be accepted. 
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McNamara said the General Dynamics de- 
sign would ultimately save the Defense De- 
partment $1 billion. 

One of the reasons, he said, was that it 
offered a high degree of identical parts for 
the Navy and Air Force versions. 

The Pentagon said more than 82 per cent 
of the air frame parts are common. It did 
not use the term identical. 

The term “commonality” arose during 1962 
Senate hearings on the craft. The Boeing 
design offered parts that were “common;” 
that is, similar. General Dynamics offered 
identical parts. 

The plane and its weapons system also are 
behind schedule. The Pentagon said the 
F111B and Phoenix schedules have been re- 
vised. 


Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, the third 
item which I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed at this point in the RECORD 
is an Associated Press article entitled 
“TFX Bomber Range Placed At Third 
Less Than B-52’s,” published in the 
Nee tn e Evening Star of August 11, 
1966. 


There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


TFX BOMBER RANGE PLACED AT THIRD LESS 
THAN B-52's 


(By the Associated Press) 


The bomber version of the controversial 
TFX all-purpose warplane, designed to re- 
place the early models of the B-52 long-range 
bomber, may turn out to have clipped wings. 

A congressional source said today prelimi- 
nary estimates put the range of a fully loaded 
TFX bomber, now called the B-111, at less 
than two-thirds that of the B-52, which has 
an 11,000-mile range. 

By today’s standards the B-111 would thus 
fall into the category of a medium-range 
bomber 


The TFX is the aircraft selected to be a 
triservice “air superiority airplane” by De- 
tense Secretary Robert S. McNamara in No- 
vember 1962. 


BOARD OVERRULED 


In making his TFX selection McNamara 
overruled the recommendations of a 235-man 
evaluation board four times, The defense 
chief said the design he selected would save 
the taxpayers $1 billion. 

There are three versions of the TFX: The 
Air Force model is known as the F-111A, the 
Navy version as F-111B and the strategic 
bomber version as the B-111. 

The F-111B is already in deep development 
troubles, 

As for the B-111, the Air Force at last re- 
ports has proposed to buy 210 of them at a 
cost of $2 billion. 


RANGE, 3,300 MILES 


The B-111 would employ an elongated F- 
111A air frame hitched to the three-foot high 
left Navy wings. The elongation would en- 
able the B-111 to carry more fuel internally. 

The F~111A has a ferry range on internal 
fuel of 3,300 miles. 

There now are 600 B-28, 370 of which fall 
into the early model category—B-52s C-6. 
These early models are the ones the B-111 
would replace. 

The B-111, like the F-111A, is designed to 
carry 48 of the 750-pound-class bombs— 
which actually weigh 813 pounds. 

The prime contractor for the TFX, or 111 
series of aircraft, is General Dynamics Corp., 
Fort Worth, Tex. 

So far 16 of the projected 23 research and 
development aircraft have been produced—12 
for the Air Force and 4 for the Navy. 

The ninth one, an F-—111A, will be modi- 
fied by General Dynamics into the first proto- 
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type of the B-111. It will need engines larger 
than the 20,000 pound thrust generated by 
the engines for the F-111A and the F-111B. 

The whole TFX research, development, test 
and engineering program was estimated 
originally to cost $571 million. 

As of June 30, the Air Force had obligated 
$882 million to the program. It has actually 
spent $788 million. 

Further, separate engine development costs 
for the Navy model have claimed $128 million, 


Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, we are 
told that the Navy will make its decision 
about whether it can use the TFX at 
some indefinite time in the spring of 1967. 
That decision has been put off for so 
long that its further postponement leads 
us logically to the question that I be- 
lieve must be amswered about the Navy 
plane: Is it indeed worth building at all, 
or do its performance and cost figures in- 
dicate that it is an unreasonable buy 
from the “cost effectiveness” and that, 
from the “combat effectiveness” points 
of view, it has been demonstrated to be 
a total failure? 

I think Congress and the country are 
roe to direct answers to that ques- 

on. 

Mr. President, I believe that we will 
have answers to many of the disturbing 
questions about the TFX when the 
Comptroller General completes the ex- 
amination which the subcommittee’ has 
requested him to make, and when the 
subcommittee’s staff completes the in- 
vestigation that we started so long ago. 
At that point, I trust that we will resume 
our hearings and obtain the information 
that the Congress and the taxpayers are 
entitled to know about this extremely ex- 
pensive weapons system. In the mean- 
time, I recommend extreme caution on 
the part of Congress and the administra- 
tion in any steps designed to procure and 
construct planes of a design deemed un- 
acceptable or inadequate by the user 
services. Congress and the administra- 
tion, after all, are responsible for the de- 
fense of this country. 

Basically, I am supporting the pro- 
posed amendment. The language to be 
introduced by the chairman of the sub- 
committee is for the reason that we have 
found in the past that simply a word of 
admonishment or caution is not sufficient 
to stop the Defense Department from 
plunging headlong ahead into this expen- 
sive experiment. 

Mr, President, during our hearings 
and at the time we made our tentative 
suspension of the hearings and made 
our summary of information known to 
the public, we flashed warning lights to 
the Pentagon as bright as those of the 
takeoff blast of a missile going to the 
moon, Those warning lights have been 
ignored by the Defense Department. 
Therefore, when we pass this appropria- 
tions bill, we have to provide something 
in the nature of a prohibition which will 
stop any further speculation with the 
fiscal integrity of this country and our 
ore 0 defense until the facts are all 

Mr. President, I shall read a para- 
graph or two from this article in Bar- 
ron’s Financial Weekly to which our 
chairman alluded. These are statements 
which cannot go unchallenged and which 
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cannot go unanswered. Up to now there 
has been no direct and authoritative ref- 
utation from the Department of Defense 
concerning these allegations, despite the 
national concern of people all over 
America. 

The article states, concerning the F- 
111A and FB-111: 

They weigh too much and they are 
burdened by aerodynamic drag and other so 
far insoluble drawbacks. Indeed, according 
to confidential reports, they not only fail 
to meet specifications but also will be no 
metan Sor Communist MIGs already. flying in 
comba 


I wish the Senate would note that 
language particularly. 

We have a right to know from Secre- 
tary of Defense McNamara whether that 
statement is true or false before we 
spend additional money going down a 
long, expensive trail, at the end of which 
trail, we may conceivably come up with 
a flying coffin inferior to the fighting 
plane the Russians are using in combat 
now. 

These are not general criticisms ex- 
pressed in the article. These are specific, 
and the Secretary of Defense should 
give us a specific and authoritative reply. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MUNDT. I yield. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I have 
listened to the Senator from South 
Dakota and he has me almost convinced 
that he is about ready to agree with me 
that we ought to have a new Secretary of 
Defense. 

Mr. MUNDT. Since the Senator 
raises the question, let me tell him what 
the Barron’s article has to say in the 
concluding’ paragraph. I am sure the 
Senator from Oregon will get some 
solace from this, even though the Sen- 
ator from South Dakota is not yet ready 
to arrive at a conclusion until we have 
an opportunity to hear the Secretary of 
Defense testify before our committee. 
However, for the solace of the Senator 
from Oregon, the concluding paragraph 
in the article states: 

Throughout Congress, indeed, the powers- 
that-be are said to be chafing over the reli- 
ance on the man who has held the job of 
Secretary of Defense longer—and perhaps 
with more disastrous results—than any other 
in history. 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, let the 
Recorp show that I agree. 

Mr. MUNDT. I imagined that the 
Senator might. 

Mr. President, I want to read just one 
or two other paragraphs from this very 
significant article in Barron’s Financial 
Weekly, a magazine so reputable that 
certainly the American public is reading 
it generally now. The article contains 
charges so voluminous that the Depart- 
ment of Defense cannot ignore making 
an early and specific reply to the article. 

If, in fact, it is in error, all of us 
should know about it now. If it is re- 
motely true, we had better correct this 
billion-dollar blunder under the label of 
TFX and F-111, because blunder it is, if 
these facts are true. 

Mr. President, let me read one other 
paragraph. I hope that Senators, hav- 
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ing heard these samples of what is con- 
tained in the article, will take the article 
from the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. and 
read it carefully and file it away for 
future reference, because the defense of 
freedom may depend upon the decision 
we are going to make in connection with 
this plane. 

The article reads: 

As recently. as last May the service put the 
eighth of its General Dynamic F-111A models 
through an exhaustive series of tests, under 
all but total security wraps, at. Eglin Air 
Force Base in Florida. Memoranda circulat- 
ing in the Pentagon since then have made 
clear to the top brass that the plane is no 
match for the Communist MG-21. 


There is something that is pretty 
specific. 

Are those memorandums in circula- 
tion? If so, who is behind them? Does 
the Secretary of Defense accept or reject 
them, and upon what basis? Upon what 
should Americans depend as we read the 
dreary news from Vietnam as our best 
planes are being shot down by Russian 
Mig’s and missiles in the war waging 
over there? 

This is serious business. Surely, be- 
fore appropriating money, we should 
protect our national security as well as 
the Treasury of the United States by 
passing some kind of prohibitive lan- 
guage which will preclude spending a 
dime of this money for further procure- 
ment of this plane until and unless the 
Commander in Chief himself certifies 
to Congress that the planes have been 
developed and tested and tried and that 
he is willing to ascribe to the fact that 
they are needed and desirable for the 
national defense of this country. 

It is for that purpose that the chair - 
man of our committee and the members 
of the subcommittee will urge the Sen- 
ate to agree to an amendment to the ap- 
propriation bill before it is passed today 
or tomorrow or later in the week. i 

Mr. President, I yield the floor. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. President, as a 
member of the Permanent Subcommittee 
on Investigations, I have listened care- 
fully this afternoon to the remarks of our 
distinguished chairman, the Senator 
from Arkansas, and of the distinguished 
ranking majority member, Senator from 
Washington [Mr. Jackson], and of the 
distinguished ranking minority member 
of the subcommittee, the distinguished 
Senator from South Dakota (Mr. 
MonprT!l. 

I join with them and say that the re- 
cent press reports about the TFX matter 
are very disturbing to say the least. 

I was not a member of the Senate Per- 
manent Investigating Subcommittee 
when the TFX hearings were held, so I 
do not know much about what came out 
of those hearings. But I do know our 
chairman, the distinguished Senator 
from Arkansas. I know that he is hon- 
est, he is earnest, he is thorough, he is 
deliberate, he is dedicated to his country. 
So I am glad that he has raised these 
questions. I am glad that he has kept 
open his hearings on this important sub- 
ject. I am glad that he has requested 
GAO to look into the matter more fully. 
I am glad that he has stated that he will 
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offer an amendment to this bill in con- 
nection with this important subject, be- 
cause I believe the disturbing reports we 
have read in the press recently about the 
TFX airplane certainly need authori- 
tative answers. The public and Con- 
gress should demand those answers. 


CHUNG K. WON 


Mr. HARRIS. Mr. President, I ask 
that the Chair lay before the Senate a 
message from the House of Representa- 
tives amending S. 642. 

The PRESIDING .OFFICER (Mr, 
Monpate in the chair) laid before the 
Senate the amendment of the House of 
Representatives to the bill (S. 642) for 
the relief of Chung K. Won which was 
to strike out all after the enacting clause 
and insert: 

That, for the purposes of sections 203(a) 
(1) and 201 of the Immigration and Nation- 
ality Act, Chung K. Won shall be held and 
considered to be the natural-born alien son of 
Mr. Won Wing, a citizen of the United States. 


Mr. HARRIS. Mr. President, on 
March 15, 1965, the Senate passed S. 642, 
to enable the beneficiary to qualify for 
nonquota status as the minor son of his 
adoptive father. 

On August 2, 1966, the House of Rep- 
resentatives passed S. 642 with an 
amendment to: provide for the bene- 
flelary's admission as a first preference 
immigrant, which is the same status as 
that enjoyed by the natural-born sons 
and daughters of U.S. citizens. 

I have spoken with the majority 
leader, and I state that the amendment 
is acceptable; and I move that the Senate 
concur in the House amendment to S. 
642. 

The motion was agreed to. 


TIME TO RECOGNIZE ANTIPOVERTY 
PROGRAM AS A FLOP 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, I ask unanimous consent to 
insert in the Recorp a column written by 
Robert Allen and Paul Scott, “Time To 
Recognize Antipoverty Program as a 
Flop,” which appeared in the Bluefield, 
W. Va., Daily Telegraph on August 14, 
1966. 

There being no objection, the column 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

TIME To RECOGNIZE ANTIPOVERTY PROGRAM AS 
FLOP 
(By Robert Allen and Paul Scott) 

WasHincron.—With the House shortly to 
vote on authorizing a $1.75 billion anti- 
poverty budget for the current fiscal year, it 
is time for the legislators to squarely face up 
to the inescapable fact that this costly pro- 
gram is a gigantic bust and should be dis- 
carded. 

President Johnson has sternly lectured 
congressional leaders on the imperative need 
for stringent economy to meet the steadily 
soaring outlays for the Viet Nam conflict and 
to curb threatening inflation. For once, he 
is absolutely right. 

And by the same token, no better start 
could be made on slashing needless govern- 
ment expenditures than by junking the im- 
mensely expensive antipoverty boondoggle. 

At one stroke, $1.75 billion in exceedingly 
dubious and wasteful spending could be 
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saved. It’s a perfect opportunity for Con- 
gress to meet the President’s sound demand 
for economy, and simultaneously get rid of 
one of the most chaotic, extravagant and 
trouble-racked experiments in years. 

That would be an immeasurable boon to 
the economic and fiscal stability of the coun- 
try, and an end to a disgraceful snafu. 

Conceived in politics as a Democratic elec- 
tioneering gimmick in the 1964 presidential 
campaign, the antipoverty program has cost 
taxpayers more than $2.3 billion with no 
evidence of having made the slightest im- 
pact on poverty anywhere. 

The great seething centers of urban poverty 
remain utterly untouched. Nowhere can a 
single sentence be cited where poverty has 
been significantly alleviated. 

The irrefutable proof of that is the almost 
daily riots and violent outbreaks—attributed 
in most cases to racial and civil rights fac- 
tors, But indisputably underlying causes 
also are grinding want, joblessness and 
despair. 

The various superficial projects the anti- 
poverty program has undertaken in a groping 
effort to cope with these highly volatile con- 
ditions have either been fantastically expen- 
sive for the meager and questionable results, 
or have bogged down in a welter of dissen- 
sion, mismanagement, incompetence, bun- 
gling, chiseling, squandering and numerous 
other failings and abuses. 

A striking illustration of the basic inco- 
herence and fallibility of the program is the 
fact that its top echelon has undergone vir- 
tually a 100 percent turnover in its two-year 
existence. Director Sargent Shriver is the 
only original, executive still —and 
the inside word is he will depart after the 
November election. 

Also in recent weeks, a number of Job 
Corps and Community Action officials have 
thrown up their hands and quit in frustra- 
tion and disgust. 

To date, the anti-poverty program has 
spent more than $55 million in salaries alone. 
Some 1,500 workers get more than $10,000 a 
year; of this number, 18 receive more than 
$25,000; 17 others more than $22,000; 19 
others more than $19,000; 29 others more 
than $15,000. By contrast, of the approxi- 
mately 300,000 U.S. troops in Viet Nam, less 
than 2,500 officers are paid $10,000—the basic 
pay of a colonel with 14 years’ service. At 
least 25 anti-poverty officials receive more 
than General Westmoreland, commander in 
Viet Nam, 

A rundown hotel in Charleston, W. Va., was 
leased for $94,800 a year as a Women’s Job 
Corps center. In addition to paying all taxes 
and insurance, the government also spent 
$225,000 to renovate the building, which real 
estate brokers value at $250,000. 

Of the 208 members of the staff of the 
Camp Gary, San Marcos, Tex., Job Corps 
center drawing salaries over $9,000 all are 
being paid an average of 57 per cent above 
their previous salary. Twenty-two of them 
are getting more than double what they 
formerly got. 

A vicious fight occurred in a dormitory at 
the Mountain Home, Idaho, Job Corps camp. 
A corpsman was brutally beaten and slashed 
and stabbed for playing a radio. Subse- 
quently, it came to light that the assailant 
had three felony convictions, plus a parole 
violation. Notwithstanding, the Job Corps 
paid for an attorney, bail and psychiatric 
treatment for him. When the victim was re- 
leased from the hospital, he was so mis- 
treated and threatened by the assailant’s 
friends at the camp that he was forced to 
leave, 

For several months residents of New Bed- 
ford, Mass., were annoyed and abused by 
enrollees at the Rodman Men’s Job Corps 
Center. A near-riot and instances of vio- 
lences at the center caused New Bedford 
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authorities to formally demand that Presi- 
dent Johnson close down the camp, 

Every major project of the anti-poverty 

has.been.a shambles of chaos and 
turmoil. This bedraggled and wasteful rec- 
ord speaks for itself, as follows: most con- 
troversial, confused, mismanaged, extrava- 
gant and ineffectual. An early pamphlet is- 
sued by Shriver's office titled Community 
Action—A Hometown Fight,” proved. to be 
ironically accurate. 

Community Action programs throughout 
the country have been characterized by end- 
less internal feuds and dissensions, clashes 
between politicos and the poor, lack of in- 
volvement of the poor at all levels, fiscal irre- 
sponsibility and chicanery, high-salary grab- 
bing, waste, mismanagement, abuse of funds 
and other scandals. 

Even Headstart, widely hailed as the most 
successful of the,anti-poverty programs, has 
been skidding into the same trough of bu- 
reaucratic muddling and bungling. It has 
seriously suffered from shifting eligibility cri- 
teria and other major defects. 

As a consequence, there have been a num- 
ber of instances where a high percentage of 
far-from-poor-and-disadvantaged children 
have been included in the program. 

The Senate Labor Subcommittee consider- 
ing the new anti-poverty budget feels so 
strongly about this gross snaufuing that it 
has voted to shift Headstart to the Office of 
Education, There is strong likelihood this 
will be approved by Congress. 

Whether Congress, with its eye on the No- 
vember balloting, has the statesmanship and 
courage to, ditch the wasteful and scandal- 
riddled $1.75 billion anti-poverty boondoggle 
is doubtful. There is a lot of political boodle 
in that huge grabba 

But the fight to end it should be made—and 
will be to the lasting credit of those legisla- 
tors who make it. 


PROBLEMS CREATED BY PRIVATE 
RULINGS REQUESTED BY IRS 


Mr. GORE. Mr. President, several 
weeks ago I learned that a private ruling 
was being sought which would, in effect, 
permit Continental Oil Co. to acquire 
Consolidation Coal Co., one of our largest 
coal producers, with pretax dollars. I 
addressed the Senate upon this subject 
on June 8. 

Though I would not bar the issuance 
of all advance rulings, since in some in- 
stances they are useful, if not necessary, 
in effective tax law administration, nev- 
ertheless, evidence of abuses, or ques- 
tionable practices, as well as the multi- 
plicity and magnitude and importance of 
private rulings, has been mounting and 
it seems to me there are at least two rea- 
sons which would properly prompt great- 
er reluctance on the part of the Internal 
Revenue Service to issue advance rulings 
and to promote a greater concern about 
this practice on the part of the Congress. 

First, questionable transactions, many 
of which would not be risked in the ab- 
sence of advance approval, via ruling, are 
encouraged. 

Second, private bargaining instead of 
strict compliance with the law is encour- 
aged. This is not conducive to fair and 
good tax administration. The all-time 
low in this regard, in my opinion, was 
experienced in the final negotiations on 
modifying the Du Pont-GM ruling where 
law and principle were blatantly dis- 
carded in favor of an outright bargaining 
over dollar amounts, 
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Advance rulings should not provide a 
sanctuary for those who wish to engage 
in a questionable practice, but who seek 
the security of having the umpire call a 
strike before the ball is even pitched. 
The ruling that is sought in this in- 
stance is a particularly important one. 
If given, practices which, however ques- 
tionable, have already been applied with- 
in the petroleum industries would be ex- 
tended to another basic fuel area. I think 
rulings: permitting ABC type transac- 
tions within the oil and gas industries 
are of questionable legality and surely in- 
equitable. I find no basis in either prec- 
edent or law for extending these rulings 
to coal and other minerals. 

I wish to suggest that vast economic 
and social issues are involved when the 
oil and gas industries, already enjoying 
preferential tax treatment, are given the 
privilege, by private ruling, to make capi- 
tal acquisition of another basic fuel with 
tax-free dollars. This is not a question 
of a financial merger of bankrupts or the 
acquisition of a bankrupt concern. Con- 
solidation Coal is a going concern with 
profitable returns. The tangible results 
of the ruling in question will be a tax sav- 
ing of hundreds of millions of dollars 
which in my view, would be preferential 
treatment. 

IRS appears to be leaning toward the 
granting of this private ruling for no bet- 
ter reason, so far as I have heard, than 
that favorable rulings have heretofore 
been given to ABC transactions within 
the oil and gas industries and that it is 
advisable to have continuity of rulings. 
This line of reasoning is hardly sustain- 
able. 

In the first place, a private ruling is re- 
quested and proposed. Taxpayers gener- 
ally are not entitled to rely upon private 
rulings handed down for ‘another tax- 
payer. Neither is a taxpayer entitled to 
an advance ruling ‘on his particular 
proposed transaction on the basis that 
some other taxpayer has been favored 
with a similar ruling. The pending 
transaction has not been completed. 
Therefore, no damage will have been 
done if a ruling is denied. 

Moreover, rulings, even regulations, are 
frequently modified or reversed. Such 
reversals and modifications have recently 
been made with respect to education ex- 
pense, swap funds, cash discounts being 
included in gross income from mining, 
and the Abercrombie decision having to 
do with accrued interest. I see nothing 
wrong with the reversal, per se, of a line 
of private rulings. 

But even more importantly, there are 
many points of difference between ABC 
type of transactions in oil and gas, on the 
one hand, and in coal and other minerals, 
on the other. In the case of petroleum, 
for instance, lifting costs are minor as 
compared with the costs of mining coal. 
In the case of petroleum, many costs are, 
by statutory law, allowable as expenses. 
In the ordinary ABC transactions, the 
production payment is paid out of a fixed 
share of production, whereas in the 
pending case, it is proposed to be paid out 
of profits. 

For all these reasons, it is perfectly 
clear that the taxpayer is not, in this 
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case, entitled to the requested ruling 
either as a matter of right, precedent, 
equity, or any other principle. At the 
very least, extension of approval of ABC 
transactions outside of oil and gas and 
into other basic industries, particularly 
in the instant case, involving half a bil- 
lion dollars, calls for a very hard look. 
A transaction of this magnitude and with 
such import to tax law and with such 
economic consequence would, it seems to 
me, require careful and public considera- 
tion by the U.S. Congress. 

Mr. President, this great benefit, which 
may hold such far-reaching social and 
economic consequences, is about to be 
given with a secret ruling, without bene- 
fit of hearing, without benefit of public 
debate, without benefit of action by 
Congress. 

I have introduced a bill to forestall 
such a ruling. I call upon the Internal 
Revenue Service, I call upon the Com- 
missioner. of Internal Revenue, I call 
upon the Secretary of the Treasury of the 
United States, and I call upon the Presi- 
dent of the United States to withhold the 
granting of this special tax favoritism 
until Congress can take action. 


PROPOSED FIREARMS CONTROL 
LEGISLATION 


Mr.DODD. Mr. President, this morn- 
ing a number of my colleagues took to 
the floor of the Senate to attack and 
criticize the administration’s firearms 
control bill: which I introduced almost a 
year and a half ago. 

It is not my intention this afternoon to 

specifically answer their arguments 
point by point. 
- Rather, I intend to set forth a positive 
case for favorable action by the Judiciary 
Committee when it meets tomorrow 
morning to consider this bill. 

Only 2 weeks ago, the Nation was hor- 
rified by the incredible massacre of 16 
persons at the University of Texas. 
Surely, this was one of the most shock- 
ae atrocities in the history of this coun- 

But as shocking as that may have 
been, our citizens should realize that an 
equally shocking occurrence takes place 
every day in this country. It must. not 
be forgotten that 15 persons are mur- 
dered by guns every single day of the 
year. Surely, this is also a massacre—a 
continuing massacre, far more serious in 
its tragedy and in its implications for the 
Nation than the mass shooting in Austin. 

I find it is surprising when in private 
conversation I cite this statistic. Every 
day 15 people in this country are mur- 
dered with flrearms. The fact that 16 
persons were murdered. at the University 
of Texas is a heartbreaking tragedy that 
is just an additional massacre on that 
day. Fifteen people a day being mur- 
dered, by firearms. is something to be 
shocked about, in my opinion, and it is 
a kind of continuing massacre. 

Just last week in my home State of 
Connecticut, another man went into a 
frenzy with a gun in his hand and shot 
four persons. 

The misuse of firearms each year 
brings death, injury, and untold suffer- 
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ing to many thousands of innocent 
Americans. 

This senseless carnage, this awesome 
waste of human life, is bound to con- 
tinue so long as the inadequate laws of 
this country make it possible for those 
who will not or cannot be held respon- 
sible for their own actions to obtain pis- 
tols, rifles, shotguns, and even heavy 
artillery. 

Last year over a million firearms were 
ordered and sold through the mails. 
Thousands of these were delivered to im- 
mature juveniles, criminals, drug ad- 
ten and emotionally disturbed individ- 
uals. 


During this same year firearms took 
the lives of 17,000 Americans. Over 
5,500 of these deaths by gun were the 
result of actual murder. The remainder 
were said to be due to accident and 
suicide. In addition, last year witnessed 
the commission of 65,000 robberies and 
assaults by means of a gun. 

No one will ever convince me that 
there is not a direct relationship between 
the unrestricted sale of lethal weapons 
and the increasing number of deaths and 
injuries by firearms. 

The facts point to a single conclusion: 
When murders, robberies, beatings, and 
maimings occur every 2 minutes in the 
United States, the privilege of handling 
firearms must be restricted—within the 
limits of reason and justice—to those 
who can handle them safely and re- 
sponsibly. 

Congress can do something to help 
prevent future unnecessary tragedies. 

More important, I believe the Amer- 
ican public wants us to do something, 
and to do it soon. 

The firearms bill which is now pending 
before the Judiciary Committee is a 
modest and certainly reasonable piece of 
legislation. 

This bill, S. 1592, is the end product of 
5 years hard work and intensive study of 
the sale, transportation and use of fire- 
arms throughout the Nation. 

The firearms bill has been éndorsed by 
President Johnson, by, the American Bar 
Association, by law enforcement officers 
across the country, by major newspapers 
and magazines and by innumerable re- 
ligious and civic groups. 

Moreover, 70 percent of the individual 
Americans who were polled on the issue 
said that they favored this legislation. 

Of the 30 percent who said they were 
opposed to stricter controls over the in- 
discriminate sale of firearms, I am sure 
that many of them have been misled by 
the deliberate, obvious, and concerted ef- 
fort of a small minority to confuse and 
distort the entire issue. 

The national gun lobbies have satu- 
rated the country with erroneous de- 
scriptions of this bill and what it would 
do. 

They have claimed, falsely and, dis- 
honestly, that sportsmen will no longer 
be able to take their rifles across State 
lines. 

They have claimed that S. 1592 ac- 
tually amounts to a Federal gun registra- 
tion law. 

They have even gone so far as to claim 
that enactment of this legislation would 
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be the first step toward the abolition of 
private ownership of guns. 

These claims have absolutely no basis 
in fact, as can be seen by éven a casual 
perusal of the provisions of the bill. 

Just what would the bill do and what 
would it not do? 

The bill would not prevent the hunter 
from hunting. 

It would not prevent the gun collector 
from collecting. 

It would not prevent the legitimate, 
responsible gun enthusiast from pursuing 
any aspect of the hobby which he now 
enjoys. 

However, it would prevent a 13-year- 
old from clipping an ad from a magazine 
and ordering a World War II antitank 
gun through the mails. 

And it would prevent a convicted felon 
from traveling from one State to another 
to buy a revolver for use in still another 
crime, and it would make it more diffi- 
cult for him to purchase a rifle or 
shotgun. 

The wide open traffic in firearms, which 
makes an unlimited arsenal available to 
almost anyone, must be brought under 
some reasonable controls. 

My bill could do this, and do it with- 
out restricting or unduly inconveniencing 
legitimate sportsmen and our responsible 
citizens in general. 

Specifically, the firearms bill, S. 1592, 
would prohibit the interstate mail order 
sale of pistols and revolvers to 
individuals. 

It would set a minimum age of 21 for 
the purchase of handguns. 

It would ban over-the-counter sales to 
persons who are not residents of the 
State in which the dealer conducts his 
business. 

With respect to rifles and shotguns, 
this bill would regulate the interstate sale 
of such weapons by requiring a poten- 
tial buyer to execute an affidavit setting 
forth that he is not a convicted felon, 
and that his purchase of the weapon 
would not be in violation of local laws. 
A copy ‘of this affidavit would then be 
furnished to the highest ranking law en- 
forcement official of the purchaser’s own 
place of residence. 

In addition the sale of these firearms 
would be limited to persons 18 years old 
and over. í 

Despite these facts, this well- orga- 
nized, well-coordinated; and well-fi- 
nanced lobby against the firearms bill 
continues to express its unlimited consti- 
tutional concern over the rights of the 
innocent to possess guns. 

One spokesman told a Senate commit- 
tee that a few murders and accidental 
deaths at the hands of gunmen is the 
price this country must pay to maintain 
each citizen’s constitutional right to keep 
and bear arms. 

What manner of madness is this? 

The price they will have us pay is not 
several deaths, but several thousand 
deaths and many more injuries each 
year. 

What a dreadful and absurd price to 
pay—and for what—to perpetuate the 
fallacious and. dangerous notion that 
firearms legislation would deprive the in- 
dividual of his rights under the second 
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amendment and render the civilian pop- 
ulation defenseless. 

Let us consider their arguments with 
respect to the second amendment. 

First of all, a series of Supreme Court 
and lower court decisions have disproved 
their basic premise that the second 
amendment to the Constitution guar- 
antees every citizen the fundamental 
right to go about fully armed. 

Second, the provisions of S. 1592 do 
not abridge or encroach upon those 
rights which are conferred by the sec- 
ond amendment. 

And third, I fear for America if our 
future security depends not on our 
Armed Forces and our law enforcement 
agencies, but on untrained civilian war- 
riors who must have unlimited access to 
the weaponry of the world to defend 
their country. 

Yet, this is the absurd type of reason- 
ing which has influenced our gun laws, 
or rather our lack of them, for so long. 

The Federal gun laws are in deplorable 
condition because every serious attempt 
to change them over the last 30 years has 
been shouted down by the gun lobbies, 
who stand prepared to do almost any- 
thing to gain their objectives. 

Something is wrong when 17,000 peo- 
ple die by guns every year victims of mur- 
der, suicide, and accidents. 

Something is wrong when more Amer- 
icans are shot to death in our own streets 
in 1 year than have died serving their 
country in Vietnam. 

Something is wrong when a small 
minority of our population represented 
by an even smaller group of organized 
lobbyists, can effectively block sensible, 
needed gun control legislation. 

Mr. President, no legislative measure 
passed by Congress ever completely 
wipes out the problem it is enacted to 
overcome. Laws are not magic, and we 
should not expect the firearms control 
bill now before the Judiciary Committee 
to create a 100-percent guarantee against 
the kind of gunfire that struck down 46 
people in Austin, Tex. 

But every law that we pass is a part of 
the slow but determined process of re- 
shaping, of protecting, and of improving 
our society according to the needs and 
the requirements of the times in which 
we live. 

We know that gun laws and regula- 
tions do work. 

They are a deterrent to crime, and par- 
ticularly to murders committed with 
guns. 

The hard fact is that in those States 
with intelligent gun control laws, murder 
by gun is much less frequent than in 
those States with no controls or inef- 
fective controls. 

Let us look at the gun murder rates for 
the last 4 years in several States which 
have effective gun controls: 

In Pennsylvania, gun murders made 
up 43 percent of the total. 

In New Jersey, it was 39 percent. 

And in New York, with the most strin- 
gent law in the country, it was a rela- 
tively low 32 percent. 

All of these States are significantly be- 
low the national average of 55 percent. 
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How do States with little or no firearms 
laws compare with this record? 

In Colorado, 59 percent of the murders 
were committed with guns. 

In Louisiana, it was 62 percent. 

In New Mexico, it was 64 percent. 

In Arizona, it was 66 percent. 

In Montana, it was 68 percent. 

In Texas, it was 69 percent. 

And, in Nebraska, it was 70 percent. 

All of the above States show per- 
centages which range as high as 15 per- 
cent above the national average, and as 
high as 38 percent above New York City, 
with its Sullivan law. 

In addition, gun murders in this coun- 
try are increasing every year. 

In 1963, there were 4,760 gun murders. 

In 1964, there were 5,090 gun murders. 

And, in 1965, there were 5,634 gun 
murders. 

In the 3 years combined, over half of 
the 30,000 persons murdered in this 
country were killed by gunfire. 

In the fact of these statistics and the 
serious increases in crime in the last 4 
years, even the most skeptical of gun 
enthusiasts should be willing to admit 
that gun laws, as a deterrent to the mis- 
use of firearms, do in fact work. 

To say otherwise is to exhibit a total 
disregard for the facts. 

Yet those who have opposed my efforts 
to secure enactment of effective Federal 
gun control seem oblivious to the reali- 
ties of crime and law enforcement in 
this country. 

As a result of loose firearm control 
laws many thousands of Americans who 
could still be alive, lie dead today. Noth- 
ing can be done for them. 

It is on behalf of the living, whose 
lives may yet be lost, that we must now 
act. Even while we hesitate here inno- 
cent lives are everyday taken by madmen 
and criminals armed with guns which 
they have obtained often without re- 
straint or control of any kind. 

We have a bill before the Judiciary 
Committee which, as part of the slow 
process of social change and social im- 
provement, could begin to reshape the 
primitive attitudes of some of our people 
toward the use of firearms. 

The young man in the Texas tower 
was a victim both of his own and of our 
society’s pathology. And in the web of 
life in which few things are unrelated, we 
all share the blame for his plight and for 
the fate of the people whom he sent to 
their deaths. i 

If we pass this bill in this Congress, 
we can begin to mold a society for future 
generations—a society in which no young 
man will be so conditioned by a perverse 
attachment to firearms, and the hostility 
and violence which this engenders, that, 
in the throes of mental illness, he will 
resort to mass murder by guns to escape 
the terror of a darkened mind, 

The legislation many of us have worked 
on for so long is ready. The question is, 
is this Congress ready to consider this 
long-overdue step that will carry us out 
of the era of the frontier and put us in 
step with the rest of the civilized world? 

In no other country in the world that 
I know of which claims to be civilized 
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does a situation exist like that which 
prevails in our country. In most coun- 
tries the situation is far superior in the 
sense that there is better control over 
using, possessing, and owning firearms. 

In my opinion Congress is ready for 
this action and I hope that it will soon 
take action. 


VETERAN OF VIETNAM FED UP WITH 
U.S, EFFORT 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp an article from The Arizona 
Republic, of Phoenix, Ariz. entitled 
“Vietnam Vet Fed Up With U.S. Effort.” 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

VIETNAM Ver Fro Up WirH U.S. EFFORT 

(By Robert J. Sarti) 

A young, decorated veteran of the Vietnam 
fighting is on his way back to the war zone 
today, but he’s bound never to shoulder a 
rifle again—at least not in Southeast Asia. 

For poetry-writing, philosophy-reading 
Spec. 4 Paul Edwin Fritz of Tempe, a former 
John Birch Society member and two-time 
volunteer for duty in Vietnam, is now dead 
set against U.S, policies there and he’s will- 
ing to go to jail in support of his convictions. 

“I will fight to defend my country because 
I love my country,” says Fritz, who won't be 
20 until next month, “But nobody has been 
able really to show me that we are defending 
the United States of America over there.” 

Fritz, who graduated in 1964 from Mesa 
High School, fought through 11 months in 
Vietnam, was wounded twice and won the 
Bronze Star and the Purple Heart. But when 
he arrives at his base tomorrow he intends— 
on the advice of his lawyer—to request con- 
sclentious objector status immediately and 
a transfer to noncombatant duty in some 
other part of the world. 

For the former high school track star and 
football player, the U.S. involvement in the 
Vietnam struggle is indefensible legally, 
morally and pragmatically. At the same 
time, he contends, it has led to a distressing 
tendency toward conformity and intimida- 
tion at home, where the greatest threat to 
our freedom lies. 

“We're trying to stop communism in Viet- 
nam,” he says, but the governments we've 
been supporting there are so rotten and cor- 
rupt that they actually make the Commu- 
nists look appealing. We've failed to spread 
anticommunism effectively, but we have suc- 
ceeded in making the Communists more 
hardcore and in turning many neutralists 
into Communists.” 

Fritz does not condone the acts of terror- 
ism committed by the Vietcong, but he be- 
Heves he understands why the Communist 
atrocities have had less adverse propaganda 
effect than ours. f 

“The Vietcong are not alienating the peo- 
ple of South Vietnam because they are the 
people, they are Vietnamese,” he says. “They 
are Orientals fighting against Occidental 
Caucasians—us. Race is playing an im- 
portant part in this war, and the people 
there are beginning to hate all white men.” 

Fritz says he has seen and participated in 
attacks which have destroyed a peasant vil- 
lage on the scantiest evidence of Viet sym- 
pathizers there. He also claims direct 
knowledge of the use of torture by both 
sides. 

He says it is this kind of activity which, 
regardless of U.S. intentions, has disen- 
chanted many Vietnamese with their Ameri- 
can allies. And it is just this sort of mili- 
tary action Which indicates to Fritz that, 
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despite administration statements to the 
contrary, the United States is more inter- 
ested in winning the war than in negotiating 
an end to hostilities. 

“Militarily, we can win this war by invad- 
ing North Vietnam and colonizing it,” he 
says. “But we would have to burn it to the 
ground and then rebuild, just as we did Nazi 
Germany. 

“It’s for this reason that I oppose our 
stand on moral as well as pragmatic grounds. 
What we are doing there, in effect, is waging 
a War against the Vietnamese people and 
not, as we would like to believe, for democ- 
racy and against communism.” 

Fritz also has what he calls legal“ reasons 
for opposing U.S, involvement, reasons which 
involve such documents and historical 
events as the U.S. Constitution and the 
Geneva Conference of 1954. 

He says, for instance, that when the “des- 
potic” Ngo Dinh Diem originally invited U.S. 
troops into the country, it was as if we had 
issued the invitation ourselves. 

The dry legal arguments, though, are win- 
dow dressing for Fritz in comparison to the 
more basic moral and pragmatic problems. 
Whereas the former were culled from books, 
the latter were the result of contacts with 
the Vietnamese people and his own personal 
soul-searching. 

Three days after graduating from high 
school he enlisted in the Army because “I 
had no idea of what I wanted to do and I 
knew they would be getting me anyway.” 
While stationed at Ft. Hood, Tex., last July 
he volunteered for combat duty in Vietnam. 

“I had been in the Army a little better than 
a year and I was bored,” he says. I was 18 
then and the romantic aspects of the war, 
as well as the better pay and possibilities for 
promotion, seemed pretty attractive. 

“If I'd, written down a list of why I wanted 
to go, patriotism would have been pretty far 
down. Actually, I felt I was a professional 
soldier and I just wanted to do my job, 
which was, to fight.” 

Fighting was what he did for 11 months, 
and last month he asked for an extension of 
his term of duty in Vietnam. But, in the 
meanwhile, he had sought out many Viet- 
namese students in Saigon to learn their 
views of the war. 

“I was curious about the young Vietnamese 
and when I got to know them I found out 
that they didn’t support the Saigon govern- 
ment. They are fiercely nationalistic and 
they resent foreign domination; whether ours 
or the Communists.” 

Fritz says that the students, most of whom 
were Christians, explained to him that the 
current war is an extension of one which has 
been continuing for 20 years, and all with the 
same objective: elimination of foreign influ- 
ence, 

“From my experience and from contacts 
with the enemy and from past published re- 
ports, I found that the ratio of Vietcong to 
North Vietnamese is about 9-to-1. The im- 
pression that we get in this country is that 
it’s an all-out invasion, when actually it’s a 
civil war.” 

Fritz is in favor of unilateral American 
withdrawal from Vietnam. Then the Viet- 
mamese (North and South are really one 
country, he says) could decide their own 
fate. 

“I: believe the Vietnamese people are so 
fiercely independent that they would throw 
off any foreign invader,” he says. “If com- 
munism took over, it would be a Vietnamese 
communism and would suit their needs, or 
they would overthrow it. After all, they hate 
the Chinese.” 

Fritz sees little danger in the “interna- 
tional Communist conspiracy,” although he 
stands ready to fight if this country is in- 
vaded or seriously threatened. He is quite 
alarmed, however, at what he considers to 
be the “drift away from individual respon- 
sibility” by Americans. 
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It is a theme which has concerned the 
g “Christian agnostic” for several 
years and which had got him interested orig- 
inally in the Birch Society and the presi- 
dential candidacy of Barry Goldwater. He 
now says he is less dogmatic, but still sees 
disquieting signs in such events as the civil 
rights acts and the big-city riots. 

“Our greatest enemy is apathy and loss of 
individual responsibility,” he says. “I don't 
think we have anything to fear from direct 
armed invasion, but I do think there is a 
possibility of an internal breakdown due to 
the downgrading of morality.” 

Facing up in the last few weeks to what 
he sees as his own responsibility, Fritz now 
hopes the Army will allow him to follow the 
dictates of his conscience while still doing 
his duty. He hopes to get an honorable dis- 
charge eventually and to go to college. 

“I want to serve my country in the best 
way I can and still keep my moral integrity,” 
he says. “The next 90 days probably will 
tell whether I'll be allowed to.” 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, the arti- 
cle points out that the veteran, who 
fought in Vietnam for 11 months, is seek- 
ing to be classified as a conscientious 
objector because he has come to the con- 
clusion that our war in Vietnam is im- 
moral, unjustified, we are not wanted 
there, it is a civil war, and we have no 
business there. He has announced that 
he refuses to do any more killing and is 
asking to be reassigned as a conscientious 
objector. 


OREGON’S FOREST FUTURE 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, it is well 
known in the Senate that during my 
years of service here, I haye sought to 
prevent the mowing down of the great 
forests of my State by predatory eco- 
nomic interests that put the profit dollar 
above the rich profits that generations 
of Americans have a right to enjoy as 
trustees of the natural resources of their 
country, in this instance, our forests. 

In the past several. weeks, I have used 
my desk in the Senate to warn the people 
of my State and the country that there 
are signs of renewed effort on the part 
of certain predatory economic interests 
to seek to devastate our forests by un- 
wise cutting practices. 

I add an additional, brief chapter to 
this account this afternoon, but I shall 
continue to speak out periodically in op- 
position to those predatory economic 
forces in my State which have designs 
upon our forests and who take advan- 
tage of every opportunity to follow a 
nonconservation practice in respect to 
the cutting of timber. 

Mr. President, questions involving for- 
est policy, especially on the national for- 
ests administered by the Forest Service 
and lands administered by the Bureau 
of Land Management in Oregon, are sub- 
jects of lively interest in my State. This 
is to be expected because Oregon is the 
largest timber State in the Nation and 
its national forests and other Federal 
forests are most productive. 

Unfortunately, issues come up from 
time to time on which the facts are not 
available and many well-meaning people 
are misled. When people fail to under- 
stand the facts, the solutions they seek 
may be erroneous. 

Earlier, I instructed members of my 
staff to undertake an analysis of timber 
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issues in Oregon. However, this matter 
became so complex that I decided to turn 
to the Forest Service for some further 
facts. Later, I consulted on the same 
topic with the Bureau of Land Manage- 
ment. 

Out of this consultation grew a staff 
paper, entitled “The Timber Supply and 
Demand Situation in Western Oregon,” 
which has been prepared jointly by the 
Forest Service and the Bureau of Land 
Management. 

I make these preliminary statements 
because in this period a new Bureau of 
Land Management Director—Mr. Boyd 
Rasmussen—has been appointed. He 
came from a long background in the 
Forest Service. Lest anyone should get 
erroneous ideas when I say that the staffs 
of these two great conservation agencies 
have worked together in producing this 
fine joint effort, I should point out that 
this cooperative effort does not presage a 
merger of the Forest Service and Bureau 
of Land Management. 

There are some people in my State 
who are trying to read into Secretary 
Udall’s selection of Mr. Rasmussen to 
head the Bureau of Land Management, 
their own ideas or fears of what this 
may mean, 

I want it clear that this joint paper 
was prepared because I asked these two 
agencies to cooperate, 

There is a great deal of discussion in 
various segments of the timber indus- 
try about allowable cuts, speed-up cut- 
ting. in public. forests, and A export of 
logs from Oregon. 

The excellent paper that was prepared 
for me highlights the basic and control- 
ling facts. 

LOG EXPORTS 


First, One significant fact for those 
who are concerned about log exports. is 
that in 1965 they totaled 2.7 percent of 
total log production in Oregon or 199 
million board feet of logs. 

Second. Only three Oregon ports ex- 
port logs. 

Third. One hundred and eight million 
board feet of these exports were shipped 
from Astoria which is 60 miles from the 
nearest. Federal forests. Thus, practi- 
cally all of these logs probably were from 
private lands. 

Fourth. Two-thirds of the logs shipped 
from Coos Bay—29 out of 45 million 
board feet—were Port Orford cedar, a log 
traditionaily exported. 

This log, incidentally, does not have 
any great commercial demand in our own 
country. It is a type of log which is 
used in some foreign lands, but has a 
difficult time competing in this country 
with more desirable types of lumber. 

Fifth. Federal timber exported prob- 
ably accounts for less than 1 percent of 
the log production in Oregon.. Yet the 
protesters in regard to log exportations 
tend to lead one to believe that quanti- 
tatively this is a matter of great import- 
ance and concern to the lumber industry 
of my State. The facts presented in this 
joint paper would not seem to bear out 
their fears. 

Those who think it would be wise to 
control log exports through controls on 
logs exported from Federal forests ought 
to weight these facts. 
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In addition, Secretary of Commerce 
Connor's letter of August 8 to my col- 
league, the Senator from Washington 
[Mr. Macnuson], on the fact that the 
log exports do not meet the short supply 
criterion, is a significant document for 
study by those who would control log 
exports. 

Secretary of Commerce Connor’s let- 
ter to the Senator from Washington [Mr. 
Macnuson] appears in the joint study 
which, just before closing my remarks, I 
shall ask to have printed in the RECORD. 

ALLOWABLE CUTS-—-SUSTAINED YIELD 


It is significant that the Forest Service 
and Bureau of Land Management re- 
affirm their support for maintaining 
sustained-yield under the even-flow con- 
cept. They point out that there are op- 
portunities to increase the cutting of tim- 
ber by salvaging mortality in old stands, 
undertaking thinnings in young stands, 
and adopting other steps which intensify 
their management of the forest, 

The Forest Service-BLM staff paper 
points out the growing inroads that have 
been made on private timber stocks and 
the fact that private timber stands will 
be further depleted. This is a matter 
which will require conscientious study in 
my State, because it points up the seri- 
ousness of our timber supply situation 
at present, and for the future. 

Some people take the position that the 
timber supply should meet the needs for 
the installed industrial capacity depend- 
ent upon the timber. Others argue that 
the installed industrial capacity cannot 
continue to use more than the land can 
produce under foreseeable levels of man- 
agement. ~ 

The heavy inroads already made and 
projected for private timber also raise 
serious questions about. community sta- 
bility as private stocks are further de- 
pleted. f 

What is the public responsibility and 
what is the private responsibility? In 
my view both public and private officials 
need to develop a mechanism for coming 
to grips with this issue. It is the root 
of the dilemma that confronts our State. 
It is the cause for some of the bizarre 
suggestions and panaceas that are being 
advanced as “solutions.” 

The staff paper to which I have al- 
luded lists the sources of data used. 
They are too voluminous to print in the 
Recorp. However, should anyone wish 
to obtain them I shall be pleased to 
direct them to the proper source of these 
publications. 

I ask unanimous consent that there 
be printed at the conclusion of my re- 
marks my letter, of August 10, 1966, to 
the Chief of the Forest Service which is 
identical to a letter I addressed on the 
same to the Director of the Bureau of 
Land Management, and the text. of 
identical replies I received from As- 
sociate Director Greeley of the Forest 
Service and Director Rasmussen of the 
Bureau of Land Management, dated 
August 15, 1966. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit 1.) 

Mr. MORSE. In addition. I ask 
unanimous consent that the text of the 
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Forest Service-BLM paper entitled “The 
Timber Supply and Demand Situation in 
Western Oregon,” be printed in the Rec- 
orp at the conclusion of my remarks, 
along with related correspondence. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit 2.) 

Mr. MORSE. At this time I want to 
express my appreciation to the chief of 
the Forest Service, Mr. Edward Cliff and 
Director Boyd Rasmussen for the work 
they and their staffs undertook at my 
request. I shall look forward to the con- 
structive comments that people in my 
State may wish to offer, along with their 
ideas on how to achieve conservation 
goals in the proper management of our 
Federal timber. 

EXHIBIT 1 
Avucust 10, 1966. 
Mr. EDWARD P. CLIFF, 
Chief, U.S. Forest Service, 
Department of Agriculture, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mn. CLIFF: Recently a number of my 
staff called upon your office for consultation 
and assistance in connection with the prep- 
aration of an analysis of the timber supply 
situation in Western Oregon, with special 
reference to allowable cuts and log exports. 
I wish to take this opportunity to express my 
deep appreciation for the very fine work that 
was rendered by your staff in connection with 
this problem. The issues are so complicated 
and technical that I would have encountered 
real difficulties in properly evaluating these 
problems had it not been for the outstanding 
help and cooperation of your office. 

I was so impressed by the final form of 
the analysis mentioned above that I would 
like to have a joint paper prepared by the 
Forest Service and the Bureau of Land Man- 
agement setting forth the highlights of the 
Western Oregon timber supply situation in a 
form suitable for use in a Senate speech, the 
text of which will be issued for general re- 
lease, 

Because I regard time as being of the es- 
sence, if it would be possible for you to supply 
this paper by August 15, in a form compar- 
able to that in which your staff prepared 
the analysis mentioned in paragraph one, it 
would be most helpful to me. As you may 
recall, the analysis to which I allude was the 
one which staff members of the Forest Sery- 
ice and the Bureau of Land Management re- 
viewed with my Administrative Assistant, 
Mr. Berg. 

With appreciation and best regards, 
Sincerely, 
WAYNE Morse. 


AucusT 15, 1966. 
Hon. WAYNE MORSE; 
U.S. Senate. 

DEAR SENATOR Morse: This is in response 
to your identical letters of August 10, 1966, 
to us and the Director of the Bureau of 
Land Management, requesting a jointly pre- 
pared analysis of the timber supply and de- 
mand situation in western Oregon, copy of 
which is enclosed. 

Within the time available, it has been 
necessary to prepare this paper by highlight- 
ing existing published material. This ma- 
terial, cited at the conclusion of the report, 
more fully portrays the situation. Anyone 
using this highlight report, particularly if 
they wish to go into the subject in detail, 
should utilize the source documents. 

Likewise, within western Oregon there are 
various local situations, This statement is 
designed to fairly reflect only the overall 
western Oregon picture. 

We appreciate the compliment you have 
paid our staffs. In fulfilling our obligation 
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to assure the most effective resource man- 
agement, we believe it is essential that there 
be public understanding of the capabilities 
as well as the limitations that exist. We 
hope this paper aids in presenting the pic- 
ture objectively. 
Should there be further facts we can use- 
fully provide, we will do so. 
Sincerely yours, 
Enclosures. 
A. W. GREELEY 
Associate Chief, Forest Service. 
Boyrp L. RASMUSSEN, 
Director, Bureau of Land Management. 


ExHIBIT 2 


THE TIMBER SUPPLY AND DEMAND SITUATION 
IN WESTERN OREGON 


(Prepared by the Bureau of Land Manage- 
ment, U.S. Department of the Interior, and 
Forest Service, U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture.) 

This statement summarizes the present 
and prospective timber supply and demand 
situation in western Oregon with special ref- 
erence to log exports. It has been based on 
information published in a number of recent 
studies of the national and regional timber 
situation and official correspondence Any- 
one interested in exploring the situation in 
depth should go to these primary sources. 


PROJECTIONS FOR A GROWING NATION 


Recent projections indicate that the popu- 
lation of the United States will reach 260 
million people by 1985. Related projections 
show that gross national product, disposable 
personal income, and construction expendi- 
tures will double; industrial. raw material 
use rise 144 times; and construction material 
consumption increase 55 percent in the same 
period. 

Timber products, The demand for timber 
products is also expected to grow rapidly. 
By 1985 the demand for plywood and pulp- 
wood will be about twice 1962 levels, and 
lumber demands will increase 20 percent. 
Net imports will rise, but most of the demand 
for roundwood will come from domestic 
forests. The timber cut from growing stock 
is projected to increase about 50 percent. 

Pacific Northwest. The timber and land 
resources of the Pacific Northwest indicate 
it will continue to supply an important part 
of the Nr tion’s wood needs. This region con- 
tains 46 | million acres of commercial forest 
land and 875 billion board feet of softwood 
sawtimber (42 percent of the national total), 
much of which is of large size and good 
quality. The timber-based industries pro- 
duce half of the Nation's softwood lumber, 
90 percent of its softwood plywood, and a 
quarter of the pulpwood. Logging and man- 
ufacturing production costs are favorable. 

The public agencies have 58 percent of the 
commercial forest area and 70 percent of the 
softwood sawtimber volume in the region. 
This Federal land is managed to produce a 
continuous supply of timber. Over half of 
the remaining area in the region is owned by 
the forest industry segment practicing rea- 
sonable levels of forest management. 

Western Oregon. Western Oregon has 15.1 
million acres of commercial forest land, 
about a third of that in the Pacific North- 
west. These lands contain 411 billion board 
feet of sawtimber or 45 percent of the region's 
supply, Western Oregon has about 275 bil- 
lion board feet of Douglas-fir sawtimber; 
two-thirds of this, primarily in public forests, 
is in trees 29 inches and larger in diameter. 

Average sawtimber volumes in western 
Oregon are 27,000 board feet per acre, almost 


1 The sources of information are indicated 
in Exhibit 1, “List of Information Sources.” 
one interested in exploring the situation in 
depth should go to these primary sources. 

The Pacific Northwest is defined as Ore- 
gon and Washington. 
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double that of the Pacific Northwest. The 
average net annual growth is about 200 board 
feet per acre, only 40 percent of the almost 
500 board feet per acre being realized in 
western Washington. This difference is 
largely due to the large reserve of old-growth 
timber in the forests of western Oregon. 

Prospective timber harvest. The current 
allowable cut on western Oregon’s National 
Forests is 2.3 billion board feet; this is pro- 
jected to rise to 2.5 billion board feet by 1985. 
On other public lands in western Oregon, pri- 
marily the Bureau of Land Management's, 
the current allowable cut is 1.5 billion board 
feet; this is projected to increase to 1.8 bil- 
lion board feet by 1985. Additional supplies 
of timber will come from materials not now 
considered as part of the live sawtimber 
allowable cut—the mortality occurring in 
old-growth stands and thinnings from on- 
coming second-growth stands. 

The current cut on private lands is 4.2 
billion board feet. This is expected to drop 
to 3.8 billion board feet by 1985. 

Prospective timber industry development. 
Log production in western Oregon in the 
1960-65 period is shown in the following 
tabulation: 


Log production 
[Billion board feet, Scribner log rule] 


This general level of output has been 


maintained for the last decade or so. There 
have, however, been important shifts among 
uses. The volume of logs going into veneer 
and plywood and wood pulp has been rising 
while that going into lumber has declined. 
These trends are projected to continue for 
the next two decades. 

Employment in the timber-based indus- 
tries in western Oregon has not changed 
much in recent years. However, as a result 
of increases in productivity in the period 
1950-1963, the number of employees per unit 
of timber processed has dropped 20 percent 
in logging, 42 percent in sawmilling, 50 per- 
cent in veneer and plywood, and 36 percent 
in pulp and paper. 

These trends are expected to continue. As 
a result, employment is projected to drop 
from about 65,000 in 1962 to 55,000 in 1985— 
an annual decrease of 480 employees per year, 
The decline is expected to be concentrated 
in sawmilling and logging. Increases are 
anticipated in veneer and plywood, pulp and 
paper, and “other wood” industries, such as 
fabrication of component parts for buildings. 
In western Washington employment is ex- 
pected to continue at about the present level. 

Log exports—Pacific Northwest. One tim- 
ber supply-stumpage price factor is the in- 
crease in log exports since 1960. In 1965 
about 900 million board feet (Scribner log 
scale) or 6 percent of the logs produced in 
the Pacific Northwest were exported, This 
was 8 percent above 1964 and about 9 times 
that of 1960. 

Japan, the destination of 86 percent of 
1965 shipments, has been the principal mar- 
ket for the increased log exports. However, 
exports to British Columbia from Washington 
have increased from 7 million board feet in 
1961 to 121 million board feet in 1965. 

During the first half of 1966, softwood 
log exports were 527 million board feet, a 
rate, if continued, of over a billion board 
feet per year. Recent reports from Japan 
indicate that the demand for imported tim- 
ber is expected to nearly double in the next 
decade. This may result in further increases 


Figures used here are International 4 
Log Rule. 
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in softwood log shipments from the Pacific 
Northwest. 

In contrast to logs, softwood lumber ex- 
ports from the Pacific Northwest in 1964 were 
only 338 million board feet—slightly above 
the 295 million board feet shipped in 1961. 
Shipments to Japan were 21 million board 
feet, less than a quarter of the total in 1961. 

Log exports—western Oregon. Log ex- 
ports from western Oregon in 1965 were 199 
million board feet (Scribner log scale). This 
represented 2.7 percent of production. In 
contrast, log exports in Washington com- 
posed about 12.7 percent of production. 

About two-thirds of the exports (29 million 
board feet in 1965) from Coos Bay are Port 
Orford cedar, a log traditionally exported and 
not widely used by domestic industries. 
Douglas-fir exports from Oregon in 1965 are 
estimated at 32 million board feet. The re- 
maining exports—138 million board feet—are 
largely composed of western hemlock and the 
true firs. 


(Million board feet, Scribner log scale] 


Log ex- 
ports as 
Area Log pee Log a percent 
duction | exports of log 
C- 
tion 
Western Washington... 5.5 700 12.7 
Western Oregon 7.5 1199 2.7 


1 Oregon log exports originate from 3 ports: 
{Million board feet, Scribner log scale) 


Log exports 


Data are not available on the proportion 
of log exports originating from public and 
private timberlands. There is very little 
public timberland within 60 miles of Astoria, 
the port of major Oregon exports (108 mil- 
lion board feet). The only practical means 
of putting logs in Astoria for export are 
either to truck them in or float them down 
the Columbia past other Washington State 
ports which are also engaged in log exports. 
In view of this situation and the large vol- 
ume of exports from this port, it seems rea- 
sonable to conclude that most of the rts 
from western Oregon come from private 
timber. 

In summary, log exports amounted to 199 
million board feet or 2.7 percent of the 7.5 
billion board feet of logs produced in western 
Oregon in 1965. Of the logs exported, 15 
percent were Port Orford cedar and 70 per- 
cent hemlock and true firs. Only 15 percent 
were Douglas-fir, the species preferred by 
local industries. Log exports originating 
from public lands were probably less than 
one percent of all the timber produced in 
Oregon. 

CURRENT ISSUES 

Log supplies. The log supply problems ex- 
perienced by many mills dependent on pur- 
chased timber have been the source of much 
controversy in western Oregon and the Pacific 
Northwest. A number of different and diver- 
gent views have emerged, 

One view is that the timber supply should 
meet the needs for the installed industrial 
capacity dependent upon the timber. The 
other side of the argument is that the in- 
stalled industrial capacity cannot continue 
to use more than the land can produce under 
foreseeable levels of management. 
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A second view is that the allowable cuts 
on public timberlands can be increased sub- 
stantially. Some proponents urge a radical 
departure from the concept of even flow of 
timber on the public forests by a drastic re- 
duction of its sawtimber inventory. These 
proponents assume that private forests would 
supply timber during the period when it is 
necessary to reduce the cut from the public 
forests, Adherence to sustained yield forestry 
on private lands is voluntary and is practiced 
on only part of the private forest land. Pub- 
lic policy based upon statutes requires adher- 
ence to sustained yield on Federal forest 
lands. 

The alternative and preferable approach to 
abandoning the even flow concept on Federal 
forests is to increase timber supplies through 
intensification of management practices. 
There are a number of actions which could 
be taken. For example, with additional sales 
financing it would be possible to accelerate 
offerings of timber not usually included in 
the allowable cut such as prelogging, salvage, 
and thinnings in young-growth stands. Ac- 
celeration in the construction of forest roads 
would permit the harvest of such material in 
presently. inaccessible stands. In addition, 
future timber supplies can be increased by 
prompt regeneration of harvested stands, by 
planting nonstocked areas, and by reinforce- 
ment planting of poorly stocked areas. Stand 
improvement measures would also increase 
the quality and quantity of timber available 
for future use. All these actions would in- 
cena? the output while improving growing 
8 x 

LOG EXPORTS 


A major contention is that log exports are 
an important threat to forest products’ price 
stability as well as to the continued opera- 
tion of Pacific Northwest plants. The data 
show that the current drain from log exports 
is small in western Oregon. They also show 
that the reduction in private timber supplies 
has had a more important effect on prices 
and the demand for public timber, which 
constitutes the major supply of mills depend- 
ent upon purchased logs. 

Proponents of exports say there are sub- 
stantial economic benefits’ to forest land- 
owners, loggers, longshoremen, and export- 
ers, and that exports contribute importantly 
to local business and employment, 


EFFORTS TO REDUCE COMPETITION FOR LOGS 


There are several ways of reducing compe- 
tition for stumpage and logs in the Pacific 
Northwest, 

Agreement on mix of exports. One early 
suggestion was for the negotiation of an 
agreement with the Japanese for a mixed 
trade of logs, lumber, and plywood. Such a 
trade pattern would be desirable from the 
standpoint of many mills in the Pacific 
Northwest. However, it would be necessary 
at the same time to stabilize total wood ex- 
ports since any increase in overall demand 
would further intensify log competition 
among domestic concerns. 

Marketing areas—community sustained 
yield. There have been a number of sug- 
gestions for restrictions on the export of logs 
cut from public lands. Both under the 
1937 O&C Act and the 1944 Sustained Yield 
Act there are provisions which permit the 
Secretaries. of Interior and Agriculture to 
create what in effect are marketing areas in 
which timber must be given primary process- 
ing. The Bureau of Land Management had 
a series of such units in western Oregon 
from 1946-1955 when they were abolished 
with the general support of the forest in- 
dustries. In a few limited instances, the 
Forest Service has utilized comparable sus- 
tained yield units. There is a unit in east- 
ern Oregon. 

Secretary Freeman held public hearings 
in March 1965 on a proposal to create a 
giant-size sustained yield unit encompassing 
the Pacific Northwest. This was turned 
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down in September 1965 on the basis that 
the 1944 Act was not an appropriate means 
for controlling log exports. 

Small Business Set Asides. Small busi- 
ness set-asides sales have been suggested as 
another means of controlling the export of 
logs cut from Federal lands. Under the pro- 
visions of the Small Business Act, federal 
timber may be designated for competitive 
sales to small business. The regulations 
define small business as firms with 500 or 
less employees and provide that only 70 
percent of the timber in a sale secured by 
small business must be manufactured by it. 
The employment size class for this industry 
is so large that a great bulk of the firms 
classify as small business. The Small Busi- 
ness Act was not intended as an export con- 
trol device and is not a satisfactory means 
of effecting log export controls. 

The use of either the small business set- 
aside or the marketing acts as export con- 
trol devices on timber cut from Federal lands 
would involve considerations beyond the 
responsibilities. of the Departments of Agri- 
culture and Interior. In addition if con- 
trols of any kind are initiated on logs cut 
from public lands, it is likely that the re- 
sulting reduction in the export of logs will 
be partly offset. by increases in exports of 
logs cut from private lands. To be effective, 
restrictions would have to be placed on all 
softwood exports. 

controls. The only existing au- 
thority for controls is the Export Control 
Act of 1949. On February 14, 1964, the Sec- 
retary of Commerce, who has the responsi- 
bility for administering this Act, placed con- 
trols on exports of black walnut logs for a 
one-year period. Included in the overall 
goal of that program was the expectation 
that efforts would be taken under domestic 
conseryation efforts to bring annual con- 
sumption of veneer walnut logs close to bal- 
ance with estimated growth. The Secretary 
observed at that time that export controls 
would not achieve meaningful conservation 
without a concurrent reduction in domestic 
consumption. One year later he dropped 
these controls pointing out that they had 
failed. 

On September 22, 1965, after once again 
8 the basic facts, the Secretary of 

reaffirmed his decision to drop 
We log controls. No action had been 
taken to balance domestic consumption with 
growth nor did the control operate effectively. 
He said the Act was not intended as a price 
control device to benefit one segment of an 
industry to the detriment of other segments 
of that industry. He also pointed out that 
there was no adequate basis on which to use 
the export control authority for the protec- 
tion of the domestic economy unless accom- 
panied by meaningful conservation on the 
domestic side, 

Recently Secretary Connor has reviewed 
the softwood log situation in the Pacific 
Northwest and the use of the Act to control 
log exports. The Secretary’s conclusions 
follow: 

“The Export Control Act provides for the 
imposition of export controls on grounds of 
‘national security,’ ‘foreign policy,’ and ‘short 
supply.’ With respect to the latter, export 
control authority is specifically conferred 
under the Act ‘to protect the domestic econ- 
omy from the excessive drain of scarce ma- 
terials and to reduce the inflationary impact 
of abnormal foreign demand.’ 

“The criteria for imposing export controls 
on grounds of ‘short supply’ are not met in 
this situation. First, there is not a shortage 
of softwood timber nationally or even re- 
gionally. The latest available forest survey 
data, contained in the official report of the 
U.S. Forest Service, ‘Timber Trends in the 
United States,’ indicate vast resources of 
softwood g stock on commercial forest 
land including 2,058,022 million board feet of 
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sawtimber size as of January 1, 1968. On 


the basis of rising lumber and plywood out- 
put since 1963, it is estimated that the cur- 
rent annual cut of sawtimber is close to 
40,000 million board feet. Even if the cut- 
ting rate should be increased, there is 
scarcely any prospect that our softwood saw- 
timber resources face any serious depletion 
inasmuch as the annual growth increment 
(which is estimated at about 35,000 million 
board feet annually) covers the cutting drain 
to a substantial degree. to the 
same Forest Service data, 42 percent of our 
national softwood timber inventory is lo- 
cated in the States of Washington and 
n. 

“Second, if we consider the current exports 
of softwood logs from the standpoint of their 
impact on domestic stumpage prices, it does 
not appear that such price increases as have 
occurred in recent years were due primarily 
to exports. Stumpage prices for softwood 
timber, as reflected in National Forest tim- 
ber sales, have fluctuated greatly during the 
last ten years as a result of various factors 
including domestic market conditions, tim- 
ber quality, species composition, accessibility 
of supply, export demand for logs and others. 
Log exports represent approximately only 2.5 
percent of the total annual cut of softwood 
timber in the United States. Even if we con- 
sider the volume of log exports in relation to 
total softwood timber cut in the States of 
Washington and Oregon, such exports repre- 
sent only about 6 percent. On this basis it 
is not likely that foreign demand for soft- 
wood logs was a dominant factor in the re- 
cent increases in stumpage prices.” 

It seems clear that the criteria in the Ex- 
port Control Act cannot be met and that new 
legislative criteria will be needed to impose 
controls. 

International aspects. Any major curtail- 
ment of log exports would have an important 
and undesirable effect on our balance of 
trade position and entail economic losses in 
other sectors of the economy in Oregon and 
Washington. Such a curtailment would also 
have an unfavorable impact on relationships 
with Japan—a major market for other U.S. 
goods. International commitments under 
GATT require that export restrictions be 
paralleled by restrictions on domestic con- 
sumption. 

FEDERAL FOREST MANAGEMENT 

Progress in the last decade. Exhibit 2 
summarizes major steps taken by the two 
agencies to intensify Federal forest manage- 
ment. Acres reforested have increased three- 


fold on National Forests and fivefold on BLM 
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lands during the decade. Ten years ago 
young-growth management was just begin- 
ning on public lands in western Oregon. 
Today it is an-important activity in the pro- 
grams of both agencies. Road expenditures 
have increased five times on National Forests 
and doubled on BLM areas. Commercial 
thinnings are becoming the rule rather than 
interesting experiments. These things have 
made it possible to double the yolumes har- 
vested annually. Timber revenues have in- 
creased, giving added income to communities 
and support to local industries, 


EXHIBIT 1 
LIST OF INFORMATION SOURCES 


U.S. Department of Agriculture, Forest. 
Service, “Timber Trends in the United 
States,“ Forest Resource Report No. 17 
(Washington: U.S. Government Printing Of- 
fice, 1965). 

Prospective Economic Develop- 
ments Based on the Timber Resources of the 
Pacific Northwest,” specifically prepared un- 
der cooperative agreement with the Bonne- 
ville Power Administration as a part of their 
“Pacific Northwest Economic Base Study for 
Power Markets,” (Portland, Oregon: Bonne- 
ville Power Administration, 1966). 
Production, Prices, Employment, 
and Trade in Pacific Northwest Forest Indus- 
tries” (Portland, Oregon: Pacific Northwest 
Forest and Range Experiment Station, Quar- 
terly). 


Manpower Use in the Wood-Prod- 
ucts Industries of Oregon and Washington, 
1950-1963” (Portland, Oregon: Pacific North- 
west Forest and Range Experiment Station, 
1965). 

Orville L. Freeman. Letter to Paul Shew, 
Chairman, Save Our Logs Committee, Everett, 
Washington, concerning a pro Pa- 
cific Northwest Sustained-Yield Unit (Wash- 
ington: Department of Agriculture, Septem- 
ber 17, 1965). 

John T. Connor, Letter to Senator Warren 
G. Magnuson, Chairman, Committee on Com- 
merce, Washington, D.C., concerning restric- 
tions on softwood log exports (Washington: 
Department of Commerce, August 8, 1966). 

. Decision of the Secretary of Com- 
merce regarding walnut log export controls 
(Washington: Department of Commerce, 
February 12, 1965). 

Letter to Senator Warren G. Mag- 
nuson, Chairman, Committee on Commerce, 
Washington, D.C., reaffirming decision not to 
renew walnut log export controls (Washing- 
ote Department of Commerce, September 

1965). 


Exursit 2. Public forest management progress in last decade, western Oregon 1 


—— 


Forest Service Bureau of Land Management 
Allowable cut increases T From 61 000 board feet to 1,127,000,- 
2.008. 600,000 board feet in WO board feet A 
Reforestation... .........-.< - Pisnting and seedi seeding: 1955, 10.270 acres; | Current Rake 3 of cutting 8 
planting 2%, woos por year. 
P forested. 1086, 55, acres; 1965, 27,20 260 
acres: 


Young growth management. Thinning and release: 1955, 36 acres; 
acres. 


1965, 12,778 


Timber cut and value 
2,520,000, 


1955, 1,249,000,000 board feet, $16, 
000 board feet, $6: 400 


Road and trail expenditures. 1955, $1,749,000; 1965, $8,146,000 ?_._______ 


wth stands, 
12,000,000 board feet, 32 
— 1 or: 000 board fee 
gak oreren 
1956, $3,909,000; 1966, $6,802,000. 


1 Latest available figures 


This does not include $ 208000 special allotment for repairing flood damage. 


THE SECRETARY OF COMMERCE, 
Washington, D.C., August 8, 1966. 
Hon. WARREN G. MAGNUSON, 
Chairman, Committee on Commerce, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 
Deak Mr. CHARMAN: This is in further 
reply to your letter of June 30, 1966, in which 
you compare the situation prevailing with 


respect to softwood logs with the situation 
which led to the imposition of controls on 
exports of cattle hides, and request that con- 
sideration be given to imposing controls on 
exports of domestic logs. 

The question of restricting exports of soft- 
wood logs and the broader issue of the eco- 
nomic condition of the lumber and plywood 
industries have received particular attention 
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by this Department and other agencies over 
the last several years. You will recall that in 
response to a suggestion contained in your 
letter of July 20, 1964, a Task Force on Soft- 
wood Log was established by Secre- 
tary Hodges. In addition to the Department 
of Commerce, the Departments of State, 
Agriculture, Interlor and Labor and the 
Small Business Administration were repre- 
sented on the Task Force. As I reported to 
you in my letter of December 9, 1965, after 
considerable study of the problems involved 
in the softwood log and lumber situation, 
this Task Force concluded. that restrictions 
on the exports of softwood logs were not 
warranted under the circumstances. While 
increased exports of logs may have con- 
tributed to the difficulties of some sawmills 
in the Pacific Northwest, the report found 
that their impact could not be isolated in 
view of the presence of several other impor- 
tant factors such as intra-industry competi- 
tion and changes in technology. Accord- 
ingly, the Task Force Report recommended 
a positive program to increase timber avail- 
ability generally to domestic sawmills and 
particularly to assure that small firms would 
obtain a fair share of public timber offerings. 

This program is being actively imple- 
mented. I have been advised that the For- 
est Service of the Department of Agriculture 
has made a study and evaluation of timber 
which can be obtained from salvage and 
thinnings in the Northwest and is planning 
a program to obtain added production from 
these sources. Further, the Administration 
recommended authorization of $85,000,000 
for fiscal year 1968 and $110,000,000 for fiscal 
year 1969 for forest development roads and 
trails. While such roads and trails are built 
and maintained for other p as well, 
they do assist in increasing the availability 
of timber, On July 28, 1966, the Senate 
passed a modified version of the bill (S. 3155) 
under which an amount of $170,000,000 is 
authorized to be appropriated for forest de- 
velopment roads and trails for each of the 
fiscal years ending June 30, 1968 and June 30, 
1969. These funds will be helpful in opening 
up areas permitting utilization of timber pre- 
viously inaccessible. From the standpoint 
of small sawmills, the Forest Service and 
Small Business Administration jointly have 
increased the volume of set asides available 
to small businesses in the Northwest during 
the first half of calendar year 1966. Such 
action was intended to provide them with a 
fair share of timber sold from national for- 
ests. The Forest Service reports that twenty 
such set aside sales totalling 108 million 
board feet were made in the coastal area of 
the Pacific Northwest during that period. 
We continue to believe that the problems 
facing certain sawmills in the Pacific North- 
west can best be dealt with through meas- 
ures recommended in the Task Force Report. 

Following receipt of your letter, I have re- 
viewed once again the situation prevailing 
with, to softwood logs in the light of 
the “short supply” criteria of the Export 
Control Act. As you know, the Export Con- 
trol Act provides for the imposition of ex- 
port controls on grounds of “national se- 
curity”, “foreign policy“, and “short supply”. 
With respect to the latter, export control au- 
thority is specifically conferred under the 
Act “to protect the domestic economy from 
the excessive drain of scarce materials and 
to reduce the inflationary impact of ab- 
normal foreign demand”, 

The criteria for imposing export controls 
on grounds of “short supply” are not met in 
this situation. First, there is not a shortage 
of softwood timber nationally or even re- 
gionally. The latest available forest survey 
data, contained in the official report of the 
U.S. Forest Service, “Timber Trends in the 
United States”, indicate vast resources of 
softwood growing stock on commercial forest 
land including 2,058,022 million board feet 
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of sawtimber size as of January 1, 1963. On 
the basis of rising lumber and plywood out- 
put since 1963, it is estimated that the cur- 
rent annual cut of sawtimber is close to 40,- 
000 million board feet. Even if the cutting 
rate should be increased, there is scarcely any 
prospect that our softwood sawtimber re- 
sources face any serious depletion inasmuch 
as the annual growth increment (which is 
estimated at about 35,000 million board feet 
annually) covers the cutting drain to a sub- 
stantial degree. According to the same For- 
est Service data 42 per cent of our national 
softwood timber inventory is located in the 
States of Washington and Oregon, 

Second, if we consider the current exports 
of softwood logs from the standpoint of 
their impact on domestic stumpage prices, it 
does not appear that such price increases as 
have occurred in recent years were due pri- 
marily to exports. Stumpage prices for soft- 
wood timber, as reflected in National Forest 
timber sales, have fluctuated greatly during 
the last ten years as a result of various fac- 
tors including domestic market conditions, 
timber quality, species composition, accessi- 
bility of supply, export demand for logs and 
others. Log exports represent approximately 
only 2.6 per cent of the total annual cut of 
softwood timber in the United States. Even 
if we consider the volume of log exports in re- 
lation to total softwood timber cut in the 
States of Washington and Oregon, such ex- 
ports represent only about 6 per cent. On 
this basis it is not likely that foreign demand 
for softwood logs was a dominant factor in 
the recent increases in stumpage prices. 
Rather, the increase in stumpage prices ap- 
pears to have been due to an unusual com- 
bination of circumstances, including a strong 
domestic demand for softwood lumber. This 
domestic lumber demand, fear of a strike, a 
shortage of railway cars and increased mili- 
tary procurement, contributed to an advance 
of softwood lumber and plywood prices for 
several weeks during the spring of this 
year. After peaking in mid-April these lum- 
ber and plywood prices have now declined for 
eleven consecutive weeks and by July were 
back close to the level where they were be- 
fore the rise. . 

The reasons for the imposition of controls 
on exports of cattle hides were explained in 
some detail in my decision of May 18, 1966, a 
copy of which was forwarded to you under a 
cover letter of the same date. In contrast 
with the situation prevailing with respect to 
softwood logs, it should be noted that ex- 
ports of domestic cattle hides at the time 


controls were imposed constituted approxi- 


mately 40 per cent of total domestic produc- 
tion. The balance remaining was inadequate 
to satisfy domestic neeeds, inventories hav- 
ing been substantially exhausted over the 
previous years. Finally, prices of domestic 
cattle hides had approximately doubled 
during the year preceding the imposition of 
controls, and this was having an inflationary 
impact on domestic shoe prices, a basic com- 
ponent in the consumer price index. 

I have taken the liberty of sending the Sec- 
retaries of State, Agriculture, Interior and 
Labor and the Small Business Administrator 
information copies of your letter and of this 
reply. We appreciate your concern in this 
matter and wish to assure you that we will 
continue to review the situation in the light 
of future developments. 

Sincerely yours, 


Secretary of Commerce. 


Hon. JoHN T. Connor, 
Secretary of Commerce, 
Department of Commerce, 
Washington, D.C. 
Dear Mr, Secretary: I want to confirm in 
writing our oral request to your Department 
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to provide the same protection to the do- 
mestic lumber industry that you are now 
providing to the domestic cattle hide mar- 
ket. 51 


X have previously expressed to you my 
concern over the effect of the impact of the 
escalation in long exports upon lumber and 
Plywood mills in the Pacific Northwest. This 
situation has grown steadily worse. I con- 
sider the preservation of the domestic timber 
supply and the maintenance of a viable do- 
mestie lumber and plywood industry far more 
critical to the national interest than the de- 
pression of cattle hide prices. 

I am, therefore, urging the members of 
the lumber and plywood industry in the 
Pacific Northwest to contact your Depart- 
ment and to secure the necessary assistance 
in making their case for export controls. 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
Washington, D.C., September 17, 1965. 
Mr. PAUL SHEW, 
Chairman, Save Our Logs Committee, 
Everett, Wash. 

Dear Mr. SHEW: I have reviewed and care- 
fülly considered the Hearing Record for the 
proposed Pacific Northwest Sustained-Yield 
Unit and other available information, These 
hearings were held on March 10 and 11, 1965, 
and were followed by a period for filing addi- 
tional written testimony which extended to 
May 12. n 

The petition sponsored by the Save Our 
Logs Committee states that * * increas- 
ingly great quantities of timber harvested 
from National Forests in W. and 
Oregon are not providing for the use and 
necessities of citizens of the United States, 
but are being exported in their raw form; 
and * * * this has already brought insta- 
bility and hardship to forest based indus- 
tries and unstable employment to many and 
imminently threatens severe unemployment 
and recession and depression in forest based 
communities. 

The Sustained-Yield Unit Act of March 
29, 1944 (58 Stat: 132), as amended (16 
U.S.C. 583-5831), states its objectives to be 
“to promote the stability of forest industries, 
of employment, of communities, and of tax- 
able forest wealth, through continuous sup- 
plies of timber; in order to provide for a 
continuous and ample supply of forest prod- 
ucts; and in order to secure the benefits of 
forests in maintenance of water supply, reg- 
ulation of streamflow, prevention of soil 
erosion, amelioration of climate, and preser- 
vation of wildlife. * * *” These objectives 
are wide in scope and involve economic, so- 
cial, and forest management considerations, 
all of which contribute to community well- 
being and stability. 

Under Section 3 of the Act, the Congress 
has placed in the Secretary of Agriculture; 
with respect to the forest land under his 
jurisdiction, the judgment as to (1) whether 
“maintenance of a stable community or com- 
munities is primarily dependent upon the 
sale of timber or other forest products from 
federally owned or administered forest land” 
and (2) whether “such maintenance cannot 
effectively be secured by following the usual 
procedure in selling such timber or other 
forest products.” In exercising that judg- 
ment consideration may be given to any fac- 
tors which bear on whether the purpose of 
community stability can be realized by the 
establishment of a sustained-yield unit. 

After reviewing the Hearing Record and 
related information in light of these objec- 
tives and guidelines, I conclude that the 
testimony and the facts do not show that 
establishing a sustained-yleld unit for the 
proposed dependency area, or for portions of 
it, is necessary for the purposes set forth in 
the Act of March 29, 1944. 
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There is little doubt that log exports have 


caused an additional drain upon a tight sup- 


ply situation. However, there is no clear 
evidence that the present employment and 
profitability difficulties of the small mill in- 
dustry as a whole are due primarily to com- 
petition for logs as a result of the extent of 
log exports. 

eee, a sustained-yield unit would have 
a curtailing effect upon exports of logs cut 
from National Forest land. It would not cur- 
tail export of timber cut from private land, 
and it would not change those other impor- 
tant forces confronting the industry, such as 
intraindustry competition for logs, competi- 
tion between lumber and substitute materials 
such as plywood and building board, changes 
in technology and lumber imports. 

Even if there were a clear showing that the 
difficulties of whole portions of the forest 
products industry is primarily due to the ex- 
tent of log exports, the remedy sought by the 
petition is not an appropriate basis to solve 
the problem involved. Questions of imports 
and exports, which affect the international 
life of this country, must recognize factors 
in addition to the ready availability of Na- 
tional Forest timber for Manufacture. The 
questions raised by the petition, and objec- 
tives of the Act of March 29, 1944, are limited 
in scope. They are too limited to provide a 
basis on which to have hearings or to make 
a determination about the broader question 
of whether exports should be limited. And 
this broader question goes considerably be- 
yond the legal responsibilities of the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture. 

I recognize there are hardships resulting 
from changes taking place in the wood-using 
industry of the Northwest. I am directing 
the Forest Service to use every means avail- 
able to it to maintain timber harvesting at 
allowable cut levels and to accelerate offer- 
ings of timber not normally included under 
allowable cut limitations such as material 
from prelogging, salvage operations, and 
thinnings in young growth stands. Also, I 
am directing the Forest Service to continue 
to use Small Business Administration set- 
aside sales when it is clearly shown that small 
industry is not obtaining a reasonable share 
of National Forest timber offerings. 

The request for the establishment of a 
Federal sustained-yield unit as set forth in 
the petition of the Save Our Logs Committee 
is, therefore, denied. 

Sincerely yours, 
ORVILLE L. FREEMAN., 


[A U.S. Department of Commerce news re- 
lease, Feb. 12, 1965] 

Secretary of Commerce John T. Connor 
announced today he would not extend ex- 
port controls on walnut logs. These controls 
were put into effect last February for a pe- 
riod of one year, ending February 13, 1965, 
and their continuance was made expressly 
dependent upon conditions with respect to 
domestic consumption which were not ful- 
filled. 

In addition, Secretary Connor cited bal- 
ance of payments and other reasons for his 
decision not to continue the export controls 
of this non-strategic item. 

The text of the Secretary’s decision on this 
matter is attached. 


DECISION OF THE SECRETARY OF COMMERCE RE- 
GARDING WALNUT LOG EXPORT CONTROLS 


A quota limitation on exports of walnut 
logs was established February 14, 1964, to 
last for one year, under authority in the 
Export Control Act “to use export controls 
to the extent necessary ... to protect the 
domestic economy from the excessive drain of 
scarce materials and to reduce the inflation- 
ary impact of abnormal foreign demand.” 

The export controls were imposed as part 
of an overall program, otherwise voluntary, 
to bring annual consumption of veneer- 
quality walnut logs more in balance with 
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new log growth in America. Consumption 
had risen well above new growth in recent 
years. 

Under the reduced- consumption program, 
an export quota was fixed at 7.3 million 
board feet for the first year. At the same 
time a domestic consumption “target” of 15 
million board feet was set. 

Reduced domestic consumption of logs, 
though not mandatory, was an essential ele- 
ment of the total program because it was 
needed to help achieve the goal of balancing 
consumption and growth and also to help 
comply with the requirements of GATT. It 
was provided for only after full consultation 
with all segments of the veneer-producing 
and veneer-using industries, and on the 
strength of an understanding that they 
would move promptly to the cutting and use 
of thinner veneers, so as to reduce the num- 
ber of logs needed to meet their veneer re- 
quirements. The United States standard 
veneer thickness was then %%;"’. It was 
known that Europeans were using veneers 
of o“, s“ and even thinner. The US, 
industries committed themselves to adopt 
%% as the now commercial standard, This 
was expected to make it possible to hold do- 
mestic log consumption down to the 15 mil- 
lion board feet target, and continuation of 
the export controls after February 13, 1965, 
was expressly made contingent on domestic 
consumption being reduced to approximately 
15 million board feet. 

Notwithstanding the industries’ commit- 
ment to adopt 1/86“ as the commercial 
standard for veneer thickness, this was never 
done. After some weeks, the veneer cutters 
did begin to slice a thinner veneer, which 
they reported as 1/36’’ but which field sur- 
veys have shown to average about 1/34“. 
Furniture manufacturers protested, they 
could not use this thinner veneer, and for a 
long time failed to do so, We now find that 
domestic consumption of logs for the con- 
trol year has exceeded the 15 million board 
foot target by over 4.5 million board feet. On 
this ground alone there is sufficient. basis for 
not continuing the controls, since the condi- 
tion for their continuance was not fulfilled. 

Furthermore, it should be noted that the 
prices our domestic users pay for walnut logs 
have continued to advance during the past 
year, notwithstanding the reduction of ex- 
port market opportunities by reason of the 
controls. Thus, control of walnut log ex- 
ports has not operated as an effective domes- 
tic price control measure, even if such a pur- 
pose were a justifiable objective. 

In conservation terms, the results of the 
first year of controls are quite 5 
Domestic log consumption has exceeded the 
15 million board feet target by at least 4.5 
million board feet. The excess of consump- 
tion over growth, instead of being 6 million 
board feet as originally allowed for the first 
year of controls, is more than 10 million 
board feet, or approximately 34 more than 
the total amount of new growth, 

The situation does not seem to involve the 
possible extinction of the walnut resource. 
On the contrary, walnut trees are constantly 
being planted and constantly maturing. De- 
mand is for the moment exceeding new 
growth, but market factors will undoubtedly 
bring about a balance, ultimately, between 
consumption and growth. Among the im- 
portant factors which could help to reduce 
domestic log consumption, for example, are 
not only price shifts, but shifts in consumer 
preferences (of which there is already some 
evidence) and increasing use of substitute 
materials. 

There might be strong reason to prefer 
government controls to the free play of 
market forces if undue hardship would oth- 
erwise result for a significant segment of our 
economy, But in the walnut log situation I 
do not anticipate that the veneer cutters and 
users, and their employees, will experience 
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great difficulty in shifting to the use of other 
woods, should that become necessary or 
desirable. As a matter of fact, many of them 

are already other woods, and I am in- 
formed that a further shift has already begun 
in some degree. 

Even if technical difficulties were to de= 
velop in making the transition to use of 
other ‘woods, it would seem preferable to 
try to ease these transition difficulties rather 
than continue export controls. For, while 
the controls may benefit log cutters and 
users, they also work to the detriment of the 
log growers and log exporters by restricting 
their marketing opportunities. Reduced ex- 
port markets have had much of their adverse 
impact in the Appalachian region, This 
region, for reasons well known, is particu- 
larly in need of expanded, not restricted, 
market opportunities for its products. 

Moreover, controls on the export of walnut 
logs are clearly detrimental to our balance 
of payments position, in that they reduce to 
some extent the dollar value of exports from 
the United States. While the amount in- 
volved may seem to be comparatively small 
in the context of the entire balance of pay- 
ments deficit, is should not be ignored be- 
cause of the cumulative effect of all gains, 
small as well as large. The President in his 
recent Message to Congress emphasized the 
national concern with regard to the balance 
of payments deficit. He has called upon all 
of private industry, large and small, to join. 
in a cooperative effort to make management. 
decisions which will increase exports and aid 
in reducing our unfavorable balances of pay- 
ments. 

For all these reasons, I have decided not 
to extend controls on export of walnut logs: 
beyond the period of one year which was 
originally announced. Therefore, controls 
on export of walnut logs will not be in effect 
on and after February 14, 1965. 

(Signed) JOHN T. Connor, 
Secretary of Commerce. 


Date: February 12, 1965. 


THE SECRETARY OF COMMERCE, 
Washington, D.C., September 22, 1966. 
Hon. Warren G, MAGNUSON, 
Chairman, Committee on Commerce, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mn. CHARMAN: In response to the re- 
quest contained in the letter dated June 
15, 1965, signed jointly by you and other 
members of your Committee, I have given 

very careful reconsideration to my decision 
of last February concerning controls on ex- 
ports of black walnut logs. In this 
further review I have considered the record 
of the hearings held by Senator HARTKE last 
spring and I have considered additional in- 
formation and comments received by the 
Department from interested persons and 
groups since it became known that I was re- 
considering my original decision. 

By way of background, I believe it may be 
useful to summarize the events that pre- 
ceded my present review of the question of 
control of exports of black walnut logs. 
On February 14, 1964, my predecessor, Sec- 
retary of Commerce Luther H. Hodges, 
placed “short supply” controls on exports of 
black walnut logs for a trial period of one 
year. An export quota was established as a 
part of an overall program, which included 
domestic conservation efforts, to bring an- 
nual consumption of veneer quality logs 
close to balance with estimated new log 
growth. 

Because a curb on exports could not 
achieve any meaningful conservation with- 
out a concurrent reduction in domestic con- 
sumption, Secretary Hodges expressly con- 
ditioned the export controls on a vojunpary 
reduction in domestic consumption to a 
proximately 15 million board feet during 
trial period, February 1964 tó February 1065. 
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The walnut veneer producers and the De- 
partment assumed that to achieve this re- 
duction. the domestic furniture industry 
would adopt 6“ veneer as the commercial 
standard instead of the thicker veneers then 
in use. As a matter of fact, this new stand- 
ard was not achieved on a commercial basis, 
and reports to the Department at the end of 
the trial period revealed that annual domes- 
tic consumption was in excess of the 15 mil- 
lion board feet target by at least 4.5 million 
board feet. Thus the annual domestic con- 
sumption at the end of the trial period was 
more than 25% in excess of the desired goal. 

It was against this background that on 
February 12, 1965, after intensive review of 
all factors involved, I announced my decision 
not: to extend the duration of the controls, 
which under the terms my predecessor pre- 
scribed were due to terminate on February 
18, 1965. On March 2, 1965, after examining 
once again the basic facts and arguments, I 
reaffirmed my decision of February 12, 1965. 

The basic arguments for and against these 
export controls which were known to me at 
the time of my initial decision last February 
have remained the same, In addition, I have 
given consideration to two other factors. 
First, the monthly volume of exports of 
veneer quality walnut logs has increased sub- 
stantially since the export controls expired 
in February of this year. However, it is our 
judgment that a significant portion of this 
increased export activity during recent 
months has been prompted by the uncer- 
tainty as to whether export controls might 
be reimposed, particularly in view of the 
hearings of the Senate Commerce Commit- 
tee as well as the announced reconsidera- 
tion of my original decision. 

Second, as a result of my current review, 
we have received confirmation from repre- 
sentatives of the domestic veneer and furni- 
ture industries that it is not possible in the 
foreseeable future to achieve any significant 
reduction in domestic consumption through 
voluntary use of 1“ Veneer. In short, the 
domestic furniture industry now makes it 
plain that it cannot or will not use this 
thickness of veneer nor will the furniture in- 
dustry adopt this size as its standard. In 
view of this fact, I am convinced that no 
meaningful conservation can be achieved 
without controlling domestic consumption 
of walnut logs. 

Concerning the factor of walnut log supply, 
it is quite clear that our long-term forecasts 
as to the rate of depletion of walnut re- 
sources are not and cannot be regarded as 
clearly reliable. The fact of the matter is 
that no one knows the number of walnut 
trees now standing in the United States, and 
no one can say with precision how long the 
present supply will last at the present rate 
of consumption. As pointed out by the De- 
partment of Agriculture during the hearings 
held on March 31 before your Committee, 
“rather substantial quantities of walnut 
logs” are obtained from locations outside the 
areas classified as commercial forest, but no 
statistics are available on the volume in- 
volved. Accordingly, the statistics on an- 
nual growth of veneer quality walnut do not, 
include trees outside of lands classified as 
commercial forest; but the statistics for an- 
nual consumption of veneer quality walnut 
include walnut logs cut from both commer- 
cial forest land and other sources such as 
fence rows and farmsteads. 

This defect in statistical correlation, of 
course, tends to overstate the. drain on our 
walnut resources; however, even if one dis- 

this factor, the case for imposition 
of a short supply control as a meaningful 
conservation measure is not persuasive. 
Predicated on the U.S. Forest Service esti- 
mates of veneer grade walnut logs in our 
lands classified as commercial forest and as- 

current rates of consumption, there 
exists a 10 to 11 year supply in the United 
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States. The reimposition of an annual ex- 
port quota of 7.3 million board feet would 
not prevent ultimate exhaustion of walnut 
reserves since current domestic consumption 
alone exceeds estimated domestic growth on 
lands classified as commercial forest. 

Taking into account the various conflicting 
economic interests, I have particularly con- 
sidered the potential impact of export con- 
trols on (1) the producers or growers of wal- 
nut logs, (2) the veneer producers, (3) the 
furniture manufacturers, and (4) the log 
exporters. 

With respect to the growers or producers of 
walnut logs, it is clear that the use of export 
controls is contrary to their economic inter- 
ests because of reduced demand and the de- 
pressant effect on the prices they can obtain 
for the logs. 

With respect to veneer producers (the 
group most vigorous in support of export 
controls), control on the export of walnut 
logs is very clearly to their financial advan- 
tage. With exports of logs severely restrict- 
ed, the principal purchasers in the market 
for walnut logs would be the domestic 
veneer producers. In a word, the foreign 
competition for walnut logs available would 
be significantly reduced. 

With respect to the furniture industry— 
the user of the walnut veneer—it is evident 
that export controls are potentially and 
theoretically in their financial interest. This 
is true because the foreign demand would 
be limited and theoretically the domestic 
furniture industry would be able to obtain 
its supply of walnut veneer at reduced 
prices, assuming the walnut veneer pro- 
ducers would pass on their savings to the 
domestic furniture industry, which may 
or may not be the case. 

Concerning the interest of the walnut logs 
exporters, it is, of course, evident their finan- 
cial interests are adversely affected by the 
imposition of export controls and for this 
reason they strongly oppose the reimposition 
of export controls on walnut logs. 

Upon consideration of all these factors 
and recognizing clearly that the financial 
interest of all interested domestic groups 
could not be served by reimposition of con- 
trols—and in fact the financial interest of 
some would be adversely affected—I have 
concluded that I must reaffirm my previous 
decisions not to reimpose export controls 
on black walnut logs. It appears to me that 
reimposition of such controls would only 
assure a price advantage to one particular 
segment—the veneer producers, at the cost 
of an adverse financial impact on some other 
groups of American businessmen. 

I am concerned about the pure conserva- 
tion issue. I would prefer to be able to make 
an administrative decision—which would 
satisfy all interested groups of our economy— 
that would have the clear effect of insuring 
that the black walnut tree would never be- 
come extinct in America. But, as I have said 
before, no m conservation measure 
can be achieved without controlling. do- 
mestic consumption and any export control 
measure adopted under the misconception 
that export control alone is sufficient would 
only delay our squarely facing the issue. I 
do not have the legal authority to impose 
regulations on domestic consumption, and 
voluntary control of domestic consumption 
does not appear feasible in the foreseeable 
future. 

If the Congress concludes that the com- 
mercial supply of black walnut logs is threat- 
ened with exhaustion and that this possi- 
bility is not likely to be prevented over the 
long term by the operation of market forces 
and technological advance, then the enact- 
ment of effective domestic conservation Tegu- 
lation should be considered, 

The short supply control authority in the 
Export Control Act should, in my opinion, 
be used to protect the overall welfare of the 
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domestic economy and not be used as a price 
control device to benefit one or two segments 
of an industry to the detriment of other seg- 
ments in that industry. To put the matter’ 
in more precise and accurate context in terms 
of our total domestic economy, I would ob- 
serve that it is estimated that the cost of 
hardwood veneer, such as walnut, represents 
not more than about 3% of the furniture 
manufacturers’ total cost of producing this 
furniture. This provides no adequate basis 
on which to use the export control authority 
for the protection of the “domestic econ- 
omy,” unless it is accompanied by meaning- 
ful conservation on the domestic side. 

Accordingly, I am compelled to reaffirm 
my previous decision not to reinstate con- 
trols on the export of veneer’ quality black 
walnut logs. 

T greatly appreciate the interest, patience, 
and cooperation of your Committee in our 
consideration of this matter. 

With cordial regards and best wishes, I am, 

Sincerely yours, 
JOHN T. CONNOR, 
Secretary of Commerce. 


COAST GUARD VISITS TO RUSSIAN 
TRAWLERS 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, turning 
briefly to another matter, the Portland 
Oregonian, the largest newspaper in my 
State, on July 20 carried an article con- 
cerning the boarding of two Russian fish- 
ing vessels off the coast of Washington 
State by the Coast Guard. Since the 
article did not include details of the 
visits, I asked the Commandant of the 
Coast Guard to furnish me with a report 
about these visits. I have just received 
this report and believe that it contains 
much valuable and interesting informa- 
tion and ask unanimous consent to in- 
clude the report in the Rxconp at the 
close of my remarks, together with the 
Oregonian article. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit 1.) 

Mr. MORSE. Particularly noteworthy 
are the assurances of the Russian fisher- 
men that they have no intention of fish- 
ing for salmon, since it would be “un- 
economical for them to do so,” and that 
they are “as interested in conservation 
as we.” The commodore of one of the 
vessels declared that he and his men 
“would personally be most happy to see 
a fishing quota established looking to a 
certain sustained annual yield.” The 
Coast Guard commander who made the 
visit expressed his personal feeling that 
the Soviet Union would be amenable to 
a conservation treaty. 

These observations were in keeping 
with the fact that a meeting was recently 
held in Moscow precisely for the purpose 
of arriving at some agreement with the 
Soviets on the matter of conservation in 
their fishing activities off the west coast. 
As I have made clear in previous state- 
ments, it is my belief that the most fruit- 
ful approach to the problem of Russian 
fishing off our shores is an agreement on 
the use of conservation measures, as the 
Russians are doing most of their fishing 
on the high seas, far beyond our present 
territorial waters and even beyond a 12- 
mile zone. 

Mr. President, I want to express my ap- 
preciation to the President and to the 
Department of State in regard the re- 
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quests I made to the White House and 
the Department of State and other Fed- 
eral officials, asking that diplomatic steps 
be taken in an endeavor to first have a 
conference with the Russians and in such 
a conference attempt to reach some nego- 
tiated settlement of a controversy that is 
very serious on the west coast. 

The President responded, both in per- 
sonal conversation and in a letter, to my 
request, advising me he had requested 
the Department of State to seek diplo- 
matic conversations with the Russian 
Government. 

I speak also, may I say, for the Senator 
from Washington [Mr. MAGNUSON], 
chairman of our Commerce Committee, 
who enthusiastically supported the steps 
I had taken in an endeavor to try to elicit 
some response, through our Government, 
from the Russians in regard to the fishing 
problem that is of such serious propor- 
tions along the west coast. 

As has always been the case, the Sen- 
ator from Washington [Mr. MAGNUSON] 
and the senior Senator from Oregon have 
worked together on all these fishing prob- 
lems, as we did in this instance. 

Assistant Secretary of State, Mr. Solo- 
mon, carrying out the instructions of the 
President and the Department of State, 
had a conference with the Deputy Am- 
bassador of the Russian Embassy, be- 
cause the Ambassador was in Moscow, 
explained the problem, explained our 
concern, showed him the information I 
had been able to make available to the 
White House and to the Department of 
State, along with information that the 
Senator from Washington [Mr. MAGNU- 
son] had been able to make available. 
Assistant Secretary Solomon, in a con- 
ference with me in my office, reported the 
Deputy Ambassador was not only coop- 
erative but at least gave every indication, 
as the material I have already put in the 
Recorp today from the Coast Guard 
commander also indicates, that the Rus- 
sians had a desire to work out a con- 
servation program. 

Perhaps this difficulty on the west 
coast developed because of a breakdown 
in communications. That is not difficult 
in our relationships with Russia. But be 
that as it may, the Russian Embassy 
notified the State Department it would 
take the matter up with the Russian 
Government immediately. That was 
done. In fact, the very next day after 
the Embassy conference with Assistant 
Secretary Solomon, the Russian Embassy 
was able to advise that the Russian Gov- 
ernment was willing to start conversa- 
tions in Moscow with representatives of 
the American Government on July 25. 
Those conversations were held. 

I had taken note and pointed out to 
the officials of our Government that the 
king crab conservation agreement with 
Russia expires in the not too distant fu- 
ture. 

I am sure that Russia is exceedingly 
interested in a renegotiated king crab 
conservation agreement, for such an 
agreement is of great importance to Rus- 
sia; just as the type of conservation 
agreements in which the Senator from 
Washington [Mr. Macnuson] and I are 
much interested on the west coast are 
highly important to us. I am hopeful 
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that both the United States and Russia 
will develop a cooperative attitude in 
working out conservation agreements in 
regard to respective fishing rights and 


practices in all the fishing beds involv- 


ing the different types of fish that are 
of concern to each country. It is true 
that each country is more concerned 
about certain types of fishing beds than 
about others because of their proximity 
to the respective shores. 

Furthermore, while I am on the sub- 
ject, I hope that not only will a con- 
servation agreement be worked out be- 
tween Russia and the United States, but 
that it will serve as a good model for 
Japan, because although we have had 
problems with Russia—and I suppose 
that the Russians would say that they 
have had problems with us—we really 
have had more problems with Japan. I 
feel certain that if the Senator from 
Washington [Mr. Macnuson] were pres- 
ent, he would agree with me that we 
have had more difficult problems with 
Japan. I am just as desirous of our 
reaching conservation agreements with 
Japan in regard to fishing practices as I 
am with Russia. 

But today I am pleased to be able to 
report at least progress. No agreement 
has been reached, but it is adways a 
hopeful sign in a situation such as this 
when Russia and the United States can 
be brought into the process of negotiat- 
ing fishing conventions or agreements, 

We have been successful in the past in 
working out such agreements. I wish 
that it had been possible to start these 
negotiations before these misunder- 
standings and conflicts developed on the 
west coast late last spring and earlier 
this summer in connection with what was 
referred to in my State as the invasion 
of Russian fishing trawlers.” It looked 
like an invasion, There were large num- 
bers of them. And it was perfectly clear 
that some of their fishing practices, and 
some of the equipment that they used in 
regard to perch—not salmon—could not 
be squared with sound conservation 
practices. 

Not only do I hope that a conservation 
agreement can be worked out, but that 
that agreement will include an under- 
standing whereby neither Russia nor the 
United States will use equipment or fol- 
low fishing practices that will in any way 
jeopardize the perpetuation of the fishing 
beds and a continuous supply of the fish 
so essential to the food supply, not only 
of the United States, but of Russia as 
well, and of the countries that purchase 
the fish. 

But I have placed this material in the 
Recorp today because I want the people 
of my State to know that the President 
of the United States has responded to 
their many requests that they have 
asked me to transmit to him for some 
action by the administration in connec- 
tion with the fishing practices of Russia 
off our west coast. I want the people 
of my State to know that the Depart- 
ment of State has responded, and that 
the first conference has been held in 
Moscow. 

It is impossible at this time to report 
more than progress, but I am very hope- 
ful, and I want the people of Washing- 
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ton and Oregon to know that Senator 
Maenuson and I intend to continue to do 
what we can to obtain all possible action 
from the administration, to the end of 
bringing forth through those negotia- 
tions a new agreement with Russia that 
will put to rest the criticism that has 
arisen on the west coast over Russian 
fishing practices. 
EXHIBIT 1 


TREASURY DEPARTMENT, 
U.S. Coast GUARD, 
Washington, D.O., August 12, 1966. 
Hon, WAYNE Morse, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR Morse: This letter is in 
reply to your inquiry of 1 August 1966 con- 
cerning the unofficial visits to two Russian 
fishing vessels off the coast of Washington 
State by Commander Donald McCann, U.S. 
Coast Guard, 

These visits were in response to invita- 
tions extended to Commander Donald Mc- 
Cann, Commanding Officer, USCGC Yocona, 
to visit the Churkin, Tadjikistan,. and 
Sajanskie Gory. The third of these visits 
was not made as loading operations. were 
being carried out and, were considered dan- 
gerous. 

A copy of Commander McCann’s report to 
Commander, Thirteen Coast Guard District 
is enclosed as requested, 

If the Coast Guard can provide any addi- 
tional information or be of further assist- 
ance, please feel free to call. 

Sincerely yours, 
W. J. SMITH, 
Admiral, 
U.S. Coast Guard Commandant. 


TREASURY DEPARTMENT, 
U.S. COAST GUARD, 
Astoria, Oreg., July 19, 1966. 
From: Commanding Officer, USCGC Yocona 
_{WMEC-168) . 
To: Commander, 13th Coast Guard District 


(des). 

Subject: Unofficial visit to Soviet Union Fish- 
ing Vessels TR Churkin and BMRT 891 
Tadjikistan 9-10 July 1966. 

1. Yocona paid an unofficial visit to the 
Flagship of the Russian Fishing Vessel Fleet 
on 9 July 1966 at position 47-07 N 124-32 W. 

2. The visiting party consisted of myself, 
Mr. Alfred Stankowiak, Seattle BOF agent, 
Mr. Edwin Niska of the Oregon Fish Com- 
mission and Deurmyer, James J. 360 971 SN, 
USCG whose services were utilized as an 
interpreter. 

8. Upon our arrival aboard Churkin, we 
were greeted most warmly by the-First Mate, 
Vladimir Klevany. Mr. Klevany spoke Eng- 
lish fairly, well but could not understand it 
unless it was spoken slowly. He escorted 
our group to the Cabin where we were intro- 
duced to the Fleet Commodore, Alexander 
Electron Evanovich, the Master of Churkin, 
Nikoli Stamseavorich, and refrigerator ship 
type commander, Evgyenne Dmetrevevich. 
The Commodore could readily understand 
written English but had difficulty in speak- 
ing or understanding spoken English. No 
difficulty however was encountered in spite 
of the language barrier due to Mr. Klevany's 
and SN Deurmyer's skill in both languages. 

4. The Commodore explained to us that 
this date, 9 July 1966, was the 10th anni- 
versary of the National Fisherman's Holiday 
and that the occasion was doubly enjoyable 
to them because of our visit. He further 
expressed his gratitude for our service's as- 
sistance in several medical evacuation cases. 
After exchange of pleasantries, I explained to 
them that a great deal of unrest among our 
local fishermen had been generated by their 
fishing activities off our coast and the fear 
that, in particular, the Salmon Industry 
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would possibly be endangered or even deci- 
mated, Our own Coast Guard observations 
had indicated they were basically fishing for 
hake and Pacific Ocean perch. They were 
amused about the thought that they might 
be salmon fishing and stated that they def- 
nitely were not only interested in salmon in 
this area but that it would be uneconomical 
for them to do so. I assumed this was so as 
salmon is readily available to them off their 
own shores. As the conversation went on, I 
indicated to them that not only were our 
people not familiar with such a mammoth 
operation but we were not familiar 
with such large class fishing vessels. We 
were informed that the ship was completely 
open to us and they would be glad to give 
us a tour. With this, we adjourned to the 
wardroom where an excellent meal was 
served. This meal consisted of salmon caviar, 
delicious dark rye bread, cheese, king crab 
and a thick mixture of beef, potatoes and 
peas. Cognac was served during the course 
of the meal. Upon the conclusion of our 
meal, we were given a tour of the vessel. 

5. For fear of false ns in 
their minds that our basic interest lay not in 
their fishing but in their vessel characteris- 
tic, I only observed the vessel itself cursorily. 
However, the following characteristics were 
noted: Churkin was built in 1962, 430’ length, 
55’ beam, 22’ draft, 7800 shaft horse power, 
4 engine diesel electric drive, speed 18 knots. 
She has a crew of 150 plus 60 factory workers. 
Her crew included approximately 30 women 
utilized primarily in Steward department, 
In addition to normal allowance of licensed 
personnel, she carries 3 navigators. She has 
a gyro compass, iron mike, 2 radars with a 
range of 50 miles, 2 depth recorders, loran, 
ADF and 3 CW transmitters. 

6. At the time of our visit, the SRT Sudak 
was offloading hake to the Churkin. This 
offloading is accomplished by swinging an 
empty brail (basket) of approximately 4000 
capacity from Churkin to SRT. This brail is 
held by hooks to deck coaming of SRT. The 
fish are on main deck of SRT and are forced 
by water hose from forward aft to a wooden 
sluice gate which is opened by hand and fish 
flow then into the brail. The brail is then 
lifted to Churkin where they are washed and 
placed whole into a belt driven tray. These 
trays are then glaced by dipping and trays 
are taken to refrigerating units. Upon freez- 
ing, the fish are taken out of the tray as a 
solid unit and then placed in a cardboard 
box, 30“ x 18’’ x 9“ for transshipment via 
Gory class TR to their mother land. No 
heading or gutting of fish take place at all 
on Churkin. No evidence of any other fish 
seen except occasional rock fish and cod. 
The ultimate usage of the hake when frozen 
whole as in this case is agricultural in nature. 

7. Churkin plans to depart the area 25 Au- 
gust 1966 for Vladivostok, At that time the 
Commodore will shift his flag to either TR 
Vologda or TR Egersheld. Their answers to 
various inquiries were most frank. For ex- 
ample, in reply to my inquiry as to how long 
they expected to be off Oregon-Washington 
Coast, they replied, “As long as the fishing re- 
mains good!” Of interest along these lines 
is that during the course of this patrol, the 
fleet was extremely scattered as contrasted to 
past patrols. All vessels appeared to be 
searching for fish as contrasted to past 
patrols in which majority of their units were 
concentrated and actively engaged in fishing. 
Eighty vessels were identified as contrasted to 
our past patrol of 111 vessels. A total of 111 
vessels were reported by them to be off our 
coast but I am not sure that this figure is 
100%. correct as, in this particular instance, 
I felt they did not wholly understand the 

salt 5 
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8. Other points of interest reported are as 
follows: 

(a) There are type commanders for each 
class fishing vessel, i.e, TR’s, RR’s, SRT’s, 
BMRT’s etc. 

(b) SRT’s have crew of 25 men with usu- 
ally 7 SRT’s to each refrigerator vessel. 

(c) Average cruise for crew and officers is 
7 months. 

(d) Length of net primarily utilized is 100 
meters with 3½ mesh. 

(e) Average amount of fish per drag is 20 


(f) Average speed of drag for SRT’s is 2.5 
knots for 45 minutes as contrasted to average 
speed of drag for BMRT’s of 4.5 knots for 
same time. 

(g) Age of both officers and crew is ex- 
tremely young. For example, the Commodore 
is 36. Anyone over 40 was considered old. I 
strongly disagreed with their feelings and 
sympathized with one mate who was 43 years 
of age and the good natured recipient of 
many friendly gibes. I would estimate aver- 
age age of officers to be 33 and that the crew 
to be 26. 

(h) Cleanliness and excellent living con- 
ditions were noted throughout the vessel. 
This includes excellent piped in recording 
system. 

9. In order not to wear out our welcome, I 
limited our visit to approximately 3 hours. 
At the conclusion of our visit, we were in- 
vited to visit any other ship. Arrangements 
were then made by Commodore to board 
BMRT on the following day. In addition, if 
their work permitted a visit would be sched- 
uled on their largest TR, the Sajanskie Gory. 

10. A visit to the Tadjikistan was made on 
10 July 1966. As before, our greeting and 
reception was most warm and cordial. As a 
matter of fact, we had an erroneous position 
of Tadjikistan and she actually went out of 
her way to intercept us in order for us to 
board. Again, the vessel was made open to 
us. The type commander for BMRT’s is 
aboard the Tadjikistan. Our visit was cut 
short by a SAR case and unfortunately, I did 
not obtain correct spelling of officer’s names. 
A small repast was prepared for us consist- 
ing of coffee, cookies, brown bread, entrees 
etc. Their coffee cream was spooned into the 
cup as it was exceedingly thick and heavy 
and of the consistency of honey. Their cof- 
fee was extremely coarse. However, the mix- 
ture did make an excellent coffee. 

11. Our tour this time revealed that while 
the catch basically remained hake, their 
method of operation was somewhat differ- 
ent. Aboard this vessel, the hake is gutted 
and headed. The fish itself is then frozen 
and packaged in a manner similar to that 
described aboard the Churkin. It should be 
noted that this product is slated for human 
consumption and final process of filleting is 
accomplished at mother land. The heads and 
viscera are reduced to meal, bagged and 
frozen and utilized in agriculture, The aver- 
age daily yield of meal is 44 to 1 ton. Inas- 
much as yield of oil from hake or perch is 
negligible, no fish oll processing is under- 
taken 


12. The Tadjikistan bridge equipment is 
similar to that of the Churkin. However, 
she has a secondary wheel house aft for use 
with stern drag operations. Her crew includ- 
ing factory workers consists of a total of 111 
men and women. The exact number of crew 
utilized as factory workers was not obtained. 
We departed hurriedly upon receipt of SAR 
call and they expressed extreme regret at 
shortness of our visit—approximately one 
hour. Tadjikistan is a stern trawler, 278“ in 
length, 46’’ beam, 18’’ draft, diesel electric, 
2000 horse power, speed at 12.5 knots. 

13. No yisit was made to TR Sajanskie 
Gory. As we approached her on 13 July 1966, 
she was receiving cargo from Churkin and 
other units. They indicated the loading op- 
eration was considered dangerous. I imme- 
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diately thanked them for their courtesy. The 
Commodore told us he was looking forward 
to another visit from Yocona and he would 
arrange for a tour when work permitted. 

14. I was most favorably Impressed by the 
Russians’ frankness, courtesy, cordiality and 
hospitality. The Commodore told me that 
personally they were not interested in politics 
but were fishermen doing a job. I feel this 
initial visit was most beneficial to both par- 
ties. A great deal of valuable information 
was gained by both Federal and State fish- 
erles agents and myself. The Commodore 
further stated that they were as interested 
in conservation as we and that he and his 
men would personally be most happy to see 
a fishing quota established looking to a cer- 
tain sustained annual yield. This, naturally, 
was strictly his unofficial viewpoint but I de- 
parted with the definitely strong feeling that 
his country would be amenable to a treaty 
along these lines. 

DONALD J. McCann. 


{From the Portland Oregonian, July 20, 1966] 
Party Boarps Russian SHIP 


(By Fred Andrus, staff correspondent, the 
Oregonian) 

ASTORIA —A party from the Coast Guard 
cutter Yocona boarded two Russian fishing 
vessels during a patrol last week off the 
Washington coast, Cmdr, Donald McCann re- 
ported Monday. 

The boarding was at invitation of the Rus- 
sians, according to McCann, commanding 
officer of the Focona. 

The party spent several hours inspecting 
operations on the Churkin, flagship of the 
Russian fleet, and a 250-foot stern trawler. 
Making the visit were McCann, Ed Niska of 
Oregon Fish Commission staff, Alfred Stano- 
wiak of U.S. Bureau of Commercial Fisheries, 
and seaman James Jeremiah of the Yocona, 
who acted as interpreter. 


REDS CORDIAL 


McCann and Niska said the Russians were 
“warm and cordial” and freely permitted in- 
re tion of all fishing and packing opera- 
tions, 

The Russians denied they have been taking 
any salmon or intended to catch any, and 
there was no evidence they had caught any, 
McCann reported, 

The principal catch was hake and substan- 
tial quantities were being taken. Some of 
the hake was frozen in the round, for future 
agricultural use, and some was dressed and 
frozen. The Russians said this fish would be 
for human consumption. 

Niska reported there were a few rockfish 
and other bottom fish, apparently incidental 
catch during the hake fishing. 

BOATS TO REMAIN 

The Russians said they expected their fleet 
of approximately 100 boats would remain off 
the coast as long as hake were plentiful. 
Normal tour of duty for one of their fishing 
craft is seven months, they said. 

The cutter Modoc out of Coos Bay replaced 
Yocona on fishery patrol duty this week. 

McCann said the Russian boats were scat- 
37 SO re 
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RECESS UNTIL 11 AM. TOMORROW 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, if there 
is no further business to come before the 
Senate, I move, in accordance with the 
order heretofore entered, that the Sen- 
ate stand in recess until 11 o'clock to- 
morrow morning. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 5 
o'clock and 45 minutes p.m.) the Senate 
took a recess until tomorrow, Wednes- 
day, August 17, 1966, at 11 o’clock a.m. 
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NOMINATIONS 


Executive nominations received by the 
Senate August 16 (legislative day of 
August 15), 1966: 

THE JUDICIARY 

David W. Dyer, of Florida, to be U.S. circuit 

judge, fifth circuit, vice Warren L. Jones, 


eae Hampton McCree, Jr., of Michigan, 
to be U.S. circuit judge, sixth circuit, to fill 
a new position created by Public Law 89-372, 
approved March 18, 1966. 

Edward J. Boyle, Sr., of Louisiana, to be 
US. district judge for the eastern district of 
Louisiana, vice Robert A. Ainsworth, Jr., 
elevated. 

Alvin B. Rubin, of Louisiana, to be U.S. 
district judge for the eastern district of 
Louisiana, to fill a new position created by 
Public Law 89-372, approved March 18, 1966. 

Bernard J. Leddy, of Vermont, to be U.S, 
district judge for the district of Vermont, 
to fill a new position created by Public Law 
89-872, approved March 18, 1966. 

William T. Woodard, Jr., of North Caro- 
lina, to be a member of the Board of Parole 
for the term expiring September 30, 1971. 

SUBVERSIVE ACTIVITIES CONTROL BOARD 

John 8. Patterson, of Illinois, to be a mem- 
ber of the Subversive Activities Control 
Board for a term of 5 years expiring August 
9, 1971, vice Frank Kowalski. 

THE JUDICIARY 

Austin L. Fickling, of the District of Co- 
lumbia, to be associate judge of the District 
of Columbia court of general sessions for the 
term of 10 years. (Reappointment.) 

In THE MARINE CORPS 

The following-named officers of the Marine 
Corps for temporary appointment to the 
grade of first lieutenant subject to qualifica- 
tion therefor as provided by law: 

Edward C. Schriber 

Hans W. Lindholm 
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HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuespay, Aucust 16, 1966 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 
The Chaplain, Rev. Edward G. Latch, 
D.D., offered the following prayer: 


The steps of a good man are ordered by 
the Lord: and he delighteth in his way — 
Psalm 37: 23. 

Eternal Father of our spirits, who has 
promised unto the upright in heart a 
light that shines in the darkness and a 
strength that never fails, grant unto us 
such good attitudes and such high pur- 
poses that shall lift us above the shadow 
of doubt and fear and help us to realize 
the power of Thy presence. Give to us 
the wings of faith, the lift of love, and the 
heart of hope as we commit ourselves 
anew: to Thee and to Thy will for our 
lives. 

May we walk the ever-changing roads 
of our daily life with confidence and 
courage, knowing that Thou art with us 
always and all the way. Give to us this 
day a healthy body, an understanding 
mind, a happy spirit, a loving heart and 
with it all a will ready to do good to 
others where we can do good and to be 
faithful unto Thee, through Jesus Christ, 
our Lord. Amen. 
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THE JOURNAL 


The Journal of the proceedings of yes- 
terday was read and approved. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate by Mr. Ar- 
rington, one of its clerks, announced that 
the Senate had passed a bill of the fol- 
lowing title, in which the concurrence of 
the House is requested: 

S. 3700. An act to amend the Urban Mass 
Transportation Act of 1964. 


COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS, 
PERMISSION TO FILE CONFER- 
ENCE REPORT ON INDEPENDENT 
OFFICES APPROPRIATION BILL, 
1967 
Mr. EVINS of Tennessee. Mr. Speak- 

er, I ask unanimous consent that the con- 

ferees on the disagreeing votes of the two 

Houses on the independent offices appro- 

priation bill, H.R. 14921, have until mid- 

night tonight to file a conference report. 
The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 

the request of the gentleman from Ten- 
nessee? 
There was no objection. 


JUDICIAL DICTATORSHIP 


Mr. ABERNETHY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute, to revise and extend my re- 
marks, and to include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Mississippi? 

There was no objection. 

Mr... ABERNETHY. Mr. Speaker, 
when the wise Founding Fathers of our 
Nation molded the basic law of our land, 


_they very wisely created a tripartite sys- 


tem of government—the executive, leg- 
islative, and judicial—each coequal with 
the other. At least, that is what they 
thought they were doing. 

It was the intention of these great men 
that each branch should stand on its own 
feet, that each would be a check and bal- 
ance against the other, and that each 
would have the courage and pride to 
stand and defend itself from encroach- 
ment or trespass of the other. 

The recorded history of our govern- 
ment reveals that those who served in 
these respective branches, from George 
Washington’s time down through and 
until several score of years into the 20th 
century, strongly upheld their rights, 
prerogatives, and privileges, while re- 
specting such of those who served in the 
other two branches, 

But in recent years, Mr. Speaker, the 
Congress has allowed itself to sink to a 
very low ebb. So much of it has subordi- 
nated itself to whatever was sent over 
from the White House. So much of it 
has allowed itself to yield to pressures 
from the Chief Executive, under both 
9m ocra tic and Republican administra- 

ons. 

This is not all, Mr. Speaker. In recent 
decades the Congress has been subjected 
to numerous domineering decisions, in- 
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dignities and constitutional trespasses by 
the judiciary.. I shall not enumerate 
them here. They are all too well known. 

Action on yesterday of a Federal judge 
enjoining the Un-American Activities 
Committee from holding a committee 
meeting reveals the gluttonous hunger 
for power growing within the judiciary. 
And the judge made his act more rep- 
rehensible by conducting what amounted 
to a secret hearing, without service of 
notice of any kind upon members of the 
committee. 

Where, oh where, Mr. Speaker, did this 
pipsqueak Federal judge find the au- 
thority to tell a committee of the Con- 
gress it could not open its doors for a 
committee meeting? 

Next, Mr. Speaker, he and his kind 
will be telling the Congress when it can 
or cannot meet. And this is not an ab- 
surd suggestion. It is, indeed, the direc- 
tion in which we are moving and which 
we will someday encounter if the Con- 
gress does not throw off its lethargic 
robes of inferiority and tell some judges, 
bureaucrats, and all offices of the execu- 
tive branch from the President down, 
that Capitol Hill belongs to the Congress. 

A number of us, including the one 
now addressing you, have long advocated 
that the Congress take a firm stand in 
behalf of its rights, duties, and privileges. 
Many of us have introduced legislation 
which would require those who preside 
over our judicial branch to know a little 
bit of law and to have just a reasonable 
amount of experience. But year after 
year these bills get bottled up at the 
hands of those who consistently and mis- 
takenly defend the power grab of the 
power-hungry judges. 

If the decision of yesterday portends 
the judiciary of the future, and I think 
it does, then there can be nothing but 
judicially inspired chaos. 

Mr. Speaker, this Congress had better 
wake up, assert itself and perform its 
duties or else this country will soon be 
in the hands of a judicial dictatorship, 
if it has not already reached that point. 


ENCROACHMENT BY THE JUDI- 
CIARY UPON THE LEGISLATIVE 


Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Louisiana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker and Mem- 
bers of the House, in the 25 years on and 
off that I have had the high privilege 
and great responsibility of serving in 


‘this, the greatest representative body in 


the world, we have studiously and as- 
siduously refrained from interfering in 
the affairs of the other branches of the 
Government. We have a tripartite sys- 
tem—the very essence of our Constitu- 
eee and our freedoms. 

Mr. Speaker, there have been matters 
presented here during that period of 
time which would interfere with the con- 
stitutional rights and prerogatives of the 
Executive, the President of the United 
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States. There have been measures which 
would have forced him to produce docu- 
ments which were confidential and ex- 
ecutive in nature. Uniformly and invari- 
ably, we have rejected such attempts. 

Mr. Speaker, by the same token there 
have been measures here which would 
impinge upon the sanctity and upon the 
independence of the judiciary in passing 
upon the interpretation of the Constitu- 
tion, the enunciation of the privileges of 
our citizens and the maintenance of the 
freedom of our institutions. We have 
rejected these as well. 

So on yesterday it was indeed shocking 
to see a member of the Federal judiciary 
usurp, in a fashion that I have never 
seen, the fundamental prerogatives of 
the Legislature. 

Mr. Speaker, undoubtedly over the 
years, we in the exercise of the right to 
investigate, the right of oversight may 
have, on occasion, gone too far, just as 
have the other two branches of our Gov- 
ernment on occasions gone too far in ex- 
ercising their rights. But at no time— 
at no time—has the right of a duly au- 
thorized committee of this Congress ever 
been questioned outside of this place. 
Where would such judicial power end? 
Would a court take unto itself the right 
to tell the Ways and Means Committee 
or the Judiciary Committee or any other 
committee when to meet or who to hear? 

Mr. Speaker, I was glad this morning 
to see a three-judge court set aside the 
temporary restraining order which was 
granted on yesterday. It is imperative 
that the constitutional question be dis- 
posed of in favor of Congress because 
this is indeed a fundamental matter in- 
volving the rights of this body to assert 
its function as the representative of the 
people. 


ENCROACHMENT BY THE JUDICI- 
ARY UPON THE LEGISLATIVE 


Mr. RIVERS of South Carolina. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
address the House for 1 minute and to 
revise and extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from South 
Carolina? i 

There was no.objection, 

Mr. RIVERS of South Carolina. Mr. 
Speaker, in associating myself with the 
remarks by the distinguished majority 

hip and of the gentleman from Missis- 
sippi [Mr. ABERNETHY] concerning this 
incompetent Federal judge, I do not think 
that, we can overlook the action of this 
man who is obviously not qualified to 
hold the job for which he is being paid. 
I have inquired of some of the old hands 
around here—I have been here only 26 
years—and in no Member’s memory has 
a member of the judiciary ventured as 
far as this incompetent has gone, 

Mr, Speaker, if there was ever gtoyinds 
for i t, this is one o 

In the case of Halstead Ritter, which 
I reviewed, one of the grounds on which 

he was impeached was bringing disgrace 
udiciary. 


to This. 

A man has done that. We cannot 
t this act of violence to go un- 

questioned, unimpéded, and unchecked. 

It would be well, Mr. Speaker, for some- 
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one in this body to draw up articles of 
impeachment and present them to the 
Judiciary Committee. I suspect that the 
House Un-American Activities Commit- 
tee may do so. Let us see what will hap- 
pen. If we do nothing now, another 
one of these incompetents might re- 
strain the greaf Appropriations Com- 
mittee or my own committee from per- 
forming our responsibility of investigat- 
ing as the whip has said. The courts can 
review the actions of the committees 
after we meet, but to restrain us from 
meeting is preposterous and must not go 
unchecked. 

Mr. Speaker, without any further in- 
vestigation, I would be willing to impeach 
this foul blot on the escutcheon of the 
fair name of the judiciary of the United 
States. 


THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
IS THE PEOPLE’S INSTITUTION 


Mr. DORN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
South Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DORN. Mr. Speaker, this House 
must not sit in fear and trembling before 
the Supreme Court or any part of the 
Federal judiciary. This House must not 
sit in fear and trembling before any Fed- 
eral judge in the District of Columbia 
who has rendered this shocking order 


“that would prohibit.a committee of the 


Congress from holding hearings. This 
House of Representatives must not and 
cannot become a rubber stamp to the ex- 
ecutive or to the judiciary or to the Fed- 
eral agencies and departments of the 
Federal Government. This is the road 
to dictatorship. This is the road to un- 
bridled power by unelected, Federal, ap- 
pointed officials. 

The action yesterday by a Federal 
judge here in the District of Columbia in 
attempting to stop the proceedings of a 
committee of the House is a cold, blatant 
bid to thwart the wishes of the people in 
a representative democracy. 

Even now, as I speak, Mr. Speaker, 
there is a demonstration going on, by 
peaceniks and beatniks, against the Un- 
American Activities Committee at the 
Cannon Building. These are the type 
of individuals who are undermining our 
war effort in Vietnam and these are the 
ones the Federal judge here in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia is trying to champion 
at the expense of representative gov- 
ernment’s freedom. 

Mr. Speaker, I join my distinguished 
colleagues who have spoken this morn- 
ing in expressing surprise and shock over 
the infringement by the judiciary in the 
prerogatives and the constitutional 
rights of this, the most. representative 
and deliberative body in the entire world. 
In the last few years I have gone 
throughout this Nation deferiding the 
Congress, defending the House of Rep- 
resentatives as the people’s institution. 
It was the Continental Congress which 
brought into being these United States 
of America. The Continental Congress 
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elected George Washington Commander 
in Chief of the Armed Forces. The Con- 
tinental Congress, prosecuted that. war. 
There was no other body. There was no 
judiciary. There was no executive. 

Mr. Speaker, this body represents 
directly the people of this country, and 
if, as my distinguished colleague from 
South Carolina has said, the judges can 
stop committees of Congress, if they can 
enjoin the House Committee on Un- 
American Activities, they can enjoin the 
great Committee on Armed Services, the 
Appropriations Committee, or the Judici- 
ary Committee. They can usurp com- 
pletely the constitutional obligations, 
prerogatives, and duties of this great 
body. The separation of powers among 
the legislature, the executive, and the 
judiciary is delicate and subtle. It can- 
not survive such blatant and far-fetched 
infringement by the Federal judiciary. 
I think that it is urgent that we raise a 
voice of protest here today before it is 
too late. 

The House of Representatives can- 
not allow one of its committees—meet- 
ing in the Cannon Office Building only 
a few yards from this Chamber—to be 
intimidated by judicial fiat. The House 
Un-American Activities Committee must 
be permitted to go ahead with its per- 
fectly legitimate assigned task of gather- 
ing information for the whole Congress, 
and for the American people. In doing 
so, the House Un-American Activities 
Committee acts as the direct agent of the 
full House, and as such is not liable to 
the caprices of activist judges, Indeed, 
every committee of the Congress must 
be allowed to go about its constitutional 
duty free from the threat of judicial in- 
terference. This Congress must not al- 
low a dangerous preeedent to be set that 
would hold the sword of judicial usurpa- 
tion over each of the great committees 
of the Congress. Indeed, Mr. Speaker, if 
a Federal judge can halt a congressional 
committee meeting then a Federal judge 
could enjoin and halt a meeting of the 
entire Congress itself. We can and must 
stop now this attempt to destroy Con- 
gress—the direct elected representa- 
tives of the American people, 


RESPECT FOR LEGAL ORDER 


Mr. JOELSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
Jersey? 

There was.no objection. 

Mr. JOELSON. Mr. Speaker, I concur 
with the remarks of the gentlemen who 
have preceded me in the well that the 
decision of a Federal judge in enjoining 
a House committee from holding hear - 
ings was shocking and ridiculous. 1 
yield to no man or woman in this House 
in my respect for this great institution. 
I know what I am about to “will not 
win me any popularity contests in view 
of the prevailing mood. But I think our 
colleague who announced in advance 
planned defiance of this court order was 
unwise. 
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At a moment in our history when it is 
Important to encourage respect for law 


and order, it does not seem fitting to me 


that a Member of Congress should ex- 
press open contempt for the legal ma- 
chinery and the processes of law. 

As I have said, the injunction granted 
by the Federal court judge was ridicu- 
lous, but there is adequate machinery for 
appeal. I understand it has been uti- 
lized with the result that the injunction 
has been set aside with respect to law 
and order. 

How ican this Congress expect mem- 
bers of the public to refrain from taking 
the law into their own hands when we 
ourselves thumb our nose at law and 
order? 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JOELSON. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Mississippi. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Mr. Speaker, 
surely the gentleman does not regard a 
simple forthright protest from a Mem- 
ber of Congress as being a violation of 
the law? 

Mr. JOELSON. I am not talking 
about a violation of the law. I am talk- 
ing about respect for legal orders. In- 
stead of announcing that we would defy 
the legal order, we should take advan- 
tage of the legal machinery, because any 
reasonable man should have known that 
this order could not have been sustained. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. I do not think the 
comments of Members of the Congress 
are in defiance of this court—particu- 
larly this court, because I really just do 
not have very much respect for it. 

Mr. JOELSON. The member of the 
committee said he would stay in jail un- 
til hell freezes over, if necessary. 

Mr. ABERNETHY, Well, God bless 
him. 


ENCROACHMENT BY THE JUDICI- 
ARY UPON THE LEGISLATIVE 


Mr. HARDY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 


for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 


remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Virginia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HARDY. Mr. Speaker, as a non- 
lawyer, I approach this subject with 
some trepidation and perhaps from a 
slightly different angle than some of our 
Members who are very well versed in the 
law. I appreciate very much the posi- 
tion which the Speaker has taken and 
the position expressed particularly by 
my colleague from South Carolina [Mr. 
Rivers]. But, Mr. Speaker, I just 
wonder whether the committee has con- 
sidered the wisdom of calling this judge 
before the committee to show cause why 
he should not be cited for contempt. 
This would be something that we might 
be able to do before we undertake im- 
prachment 8 

I realize full well, Mr. Speaker, that if 
this action were taken, it would be use- 
less to have him cited before a Federal 
judge, but it might not be a bad idea 
if this body gave consideration to citing 
this gentleman for contempt, and, if he 
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were so cited, to try him before the bar 
of this House. This has been done be- 
fore, Perhaps now is the time to do it 
again, 


CONGRESS MUST ACT TO PREVENT 
NEW YORK STATE FROM ABUSING 
THE PROVISIONS OF TITLE 19 OF 
MEDICARE 


Mr. STRATTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. STRATTON. Mr. Speaker, I 
apologize to my colleagues for switching 
the subject to something else, but I be- 
lieve it is something which is equally 
shocking and equally disturbing; namely, 
the New York medicare law implement- 
ing the provisions of title 19 of the 
Medicare Act. 

We passed medicare last year, a very 
controversial program, but there was no 
debate on title 19 of that bill, which was 
regarded as a rather modest extension 
of the Kerr-Mills Act. However, the 
New York Times of last Saturday had a 
story that says that the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare now es- 
timates that the annual cost of this New 
York program will be $1.4 billion. That 
means that the Federal share of the New 
York program will be twice what Con- 
gress has estimated would be the annual 
cost of the entire title 19 program for all 
50 States. Yet this Times story says 
that the Secretary of Health, Education, 
and Welfare nevertheless intends to ap- 
prove the New York program as being 
“reasonable in character.” 

If this New York implementation of 
title 19 is approved and if the New York 
program is then adopted by the other 49 
States, I believe we are going to be in 
serious trouble here in this Congress. 
Certainly the intent of Congress will be 
very seriously flouted. I have therefore 
telegraphed the Secretary and asked him 


to hold up approval of the New York plan 


until we in this House can consider the 
matter more fully. 

Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. STRATTON. I am glad to yield 
to the gentleman from Louisiana, our 
distinguished majority whip. 

Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, the com- 
mittee on Ways and Means, which has 
jurisdi¢tion over this matter, has been 
holding very extensive hearings on the 
whole subject. I suggest the gentleman 


might, before he sends all these téle- 


grams, talk with the chairman of the 
committee. 

Mr. STRATTON. I appreciate the 
comment of our distinguished whip. In 
fact I took this time this morning to 
bring to the attention of the House and 
to the Committee on Ways and Means my 
bill, H.R. 15917, which, if adopted by the 
committee, will resolve this problem. I 
hope the gentleman will-support my bil) 
in his committee. 
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THE LEGISLATIVE BRANCH AND 
THE JUDICIAL BRANCH. ON A 
COLLISION COURSE 


Mr. POFF. Mr. Speaker, I ask 11917 
mous consent to address the House for 
1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Virginia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. POFF. Mr. Speaker, as the dis- 
tinguished majority whip has just said, 
the three-judge court convened this 
morning dissolyed the temporary re- 
straining order. However, I believe it is 
significant to call attention to the fact 
that they did so only on the grounds of a 
technicality. They ruled that the peti- 
tioner had failed to show irreparable 
damage. 

I am further advised that the court has 
convened another session of the three- 
judge court to sit tomorrow afternoon at 
2:30, and that one of the members of 
that three-judge panel will be the same 
Judge Corcoran who issued the tempo- 
rary restraining order. 

Mr. Speaker, the legislative branch and 
the judicial branch of the Federal Gov- 
ernment are on a collision course. That 
course was chosen by the judicial branch. 
The Congress has not sought to usurp 
the function of the judiciary. Rather, 
Judge Corcoran has sought to frustrate 
the function of the Congress. Ulti- 
mately, one branch must yield; the other 
branch must prevail: 

What. finally occurs involves the des- 
tiny of this Nation. Down one road lies 
the destination of a continuance of our 
elective representative democracy oper- 
ating within the framework of its tri- 
partite form of government. Down the 
other road lies the destination of an ap- 
pointive judicial oligarchy where the 
body of governmental powers is unsub- 
divided, unseparated and therefore un- 
checked. 

In the present state of things, it is our 
duty as legislators to resist and defy 
Judge Corcoran and any judge like him 
who attempts to trespass upon the do- 
main of the people’s elected representa- 
tives and emasculate the system of 
checks and balances which has so long 
been the security of the people’s liberty. 


JOHNSON ADMINISTRATION HIGH 
INTEREST RATES SET NEW REC- 
ORDS 
Mr. WIDNALL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 

unanimous consent to address the House 

for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
Jersey? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WIDNALL. Mr. Speaker, the 
Johnson high-interest-rate administra- 
tion each week now is setting new highs 
in the cost of Government.financing. 

Two weeks ago, a Treasury refunding 
issue carried a'544-percent coupon for a 
note due in 1971. Already that note issue 
is selling at approximately one-half point 
discount under par to yield 5.34 percent. 
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That coupon was a 45-year high for 
Treasury financing. 

Last week, FNMA sold 25-month, 5%- 
percent debentures at a discount. The 
issue was priced at 995%» to yield 5.91 
percent—the highest interest cost ever 
paid by FNMA. 

Yesterday, the Treasury sold 13-week 
bills at a new high rate of 5.048 percent. 
The yield on Treasury bills with a 26- 
week maturity jumped to 5.315 percent; 
widely exceeding the previous record of 
5.099 percent set in January 1960. 

Today, the Federal home loan banks 
are selling a $590 million bond issue bear- 
ing a record 5%-percent coupon rate. 
The bonds, due in 1 year, are priced at 
99% to afford a return to investors of 6 
percent. Only a month before, the banks 
sold an issue of 534-percent bonds to 
yield the investor 5.80 percent. 

Today, conferees on the Independent 
Offices Appropriations Act hold their first 
meeting. The Senate has included a pro- 
vision authorizing FNMA under the Par- 
ticipation Sales Act to sell $3.2 billion of 
participations against loans to be pooled 
by various Government agencies. Sale 
of these participations in the Johnson 
administration’s tight money market 
would be a tragic mistake as the added 
pressure on capital markets only can 
drive interest rates up and up. 

I hope the House conferees will be suc- 
cessful in knocking that participation 
sales authorization from the bill. 


A VIOLATION OF SEPARATION OF 
POWERS 


Mr. DEVINE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DEVINE. Mr. Speaker, a number 
of my colleagues have preceded me on 
the subject of Federal judges, most of 
them bemoaning what Judge Corcoran 
did in this instance. I would say it is 
very definitely a violation of the sepa- 
ration of powers for a Federal judge to 
try to enjoin a congressional committee. 
However, we are not talking about some 
constructive results that can be obtained. 

There is legislation pending before this 
body which would limit or reduce aa 
“lifetime” term of Federal judges; this 
legislation should be set for hearing. I 
have introduced legislation which would 
require the U.S. Supreme Court, in order 
to hold a decision of this body uncon- 
stitutional, to have a majority of at least 
two-thirds of its members agree rather 
than having a 5-to-4 decision, as they 
have time and time again in the last 
decade. 

I also have had legislation pending for 
a number of years here which would, for 
the first time; spell out specific qualifica- 
tions for those persons to be appointed 
on our Federal benches. It seems to me 
high time that we should have judges 
experienced in the law as well as 
judicial review to make these serious 
decisions. Our laws are completely in- 
adequate on this subject, and silent on 
meaningful qualifications. 
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SEPARATION OF POWERS 


Mrs. BOLTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentlewoman from 
Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mrs. BOLTON. Mr. Speaker, I think 
perhaps in all of the years I have been 
here there has never been a moment in 
our history that has been so filled with 
portent, with possibilites of absolute 
destruction of our way of life as this par- 
ticular moment. As an American woman 
I look to this House and to this Congress 
and, of course, particularly to the House 
to do something real, something vital, to 
preserve our Government and our way of 
life and our whole method of procedure. 
We have had battles before among the 
three different parts of our Government 
but never anything like this. I beg and 
implore you who are members of the 
Committee on the Judiciary and you who 
are the chairmen of these tremendous 
committees of this House to get together 
and move into areas that will tell the 
people of this country and the people of 
the world that we are still a government 
of the people. The power was given to 
the people in the beginning. Very well, 
We have let all too much of it slip away 
from us. Let us face the facts as they 
are and then stand up and get it back. 


i 


CONSTITUTIONAL SEPARATION OF 
THE POWERS 


Mr. LATTA. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minutė ànd to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LATTA. Mr. Speaker, agree with 
practically everything that has been ‘said 
today by my colleagues concerning Judge 
Corcoran’s decision, but as I listened to 
these remarks I could not help but recall 
some of the other decisions that have 
been announced by Federal courts since 
I have been privileged to be a Member 
of this august body. Decision after de- 
cision have invaded the legislative field 
and overstepped the powers of the 
courts, so the decision by this Johnson 
appointee of 18 months was almost in- 
evitable. Time after time this Congress 
has permitted, since I have been a Mem- 
ber, Federal judges to trespass on the 
legislative duties of this body without 
ever doing anything about it. The Su- 


preme Court and other Federal courts - 
have legislated in field after field and: 


have taken duty after duty away from 
this Congress. while this body—with its 
Democratic leadership—has sat idly by. 
I have seen members of the Committee 
on the Judiciary come to this floor after 
one of these decisions had been an- 
nounced and actually agree with the 

ver when they should have’ been 
insisting that the committee report re- 
medial legislation forthwith: Take for 
example the Supreme Court's decision 
dealing with the reapportionment of 
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State an area 
which should be and had been, left to 
the States. Did the Judiciary bring us 
any legislation? No, it more or less sanc- 
tioned the takeover by its maction. Why, 
this inaction has so encouraged these 
Federal courts that they are now even 
legislating by drawing district lines not 
only in the case of State legislation dis- 
tricts but in some States for congres- 
sional districts. I could point out other 
areas where the courts are legislating 
but time will not permit. 

Mr. Speaker, I think it is past time for 
this Congress to measure up to its leg- 
islative responsibilities and to make 
amends in these areas where the courts 
have trespassed. We have a constitu- 
tional duty to do so. The people expect 
us to do so as they want us to remain in 
the legislative branch of the Government. 
The responsibility for action, Mr. 
Speaker, rests with you and your party— 
your party is in the majority. 

Mr. Speaker, I am glad to hear our col- 
leagues speak out this morning against 
this inevitable decision, a judge ruling 
that the Congress cannot legislate in a 
given field. 

Mr. Speaker, I yield back the balance 
of my time. 


CALM REQUIRED IN WAKE OF JU- 
DICIAL DECISION BEARING UPON 
LEGISLATIVE PREROGATIVES 


Mr. PEPPER. Mr. Speaker, I. ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend: 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Florida? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. Speaker, I share 
the grave concern of the Members of 
this House over the judicial decision 
which has been brought into question 
here this morning restraining the func- 
tioning of a committee of this House. 

Mr. Speaker, I think the judge was 
thoroughly wrong, and I want to do all 
Tecan, with my colleagues, to protect and 
preserve and to assert the proper pre- 
rogatives of this House of Representa- 
tives and of the Congress of the United 
States. 

But, Mr. Speaker, I think grievous 
harm can be done to our constitutional 
system if what has been said here this 
morning, particularly, by some able 
Members, might be interpreted a oo the 
country as meaning two things: One 
that this Congress does not recognize 
that there are immunities of citizens, 
even from the power of the Congress, 
when they are properly presented in a 
proper. manner. 

And, secondly, that this House asserts 
the prerogative of omnipotence. Under 
the Constitution of the United States 
we do not have omnipotent power, and 
as Lord Coke said to the king who 
wanted to sit on his court, “The king! 
too, is under the law.” 

And so, Mr. Speaker, is the House of 
Representatives, as well as the other 
body and the President and the Te 
as well. 

‘So, Mr. Speaker, let us keep this desi 
bate and curb our i within 
our Constitution. xo 
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Mr. Speaker, this matter of the right 
of these people to express their opinion 
about the war in Vietnam or any other 
matter is one thing that should be pre- 
served and properly protected. This 
was the wrong way in which to do it that 
this judge expressed. 

But, Mr. Speaker, let us not let what 
has been said here today in our just in- 
dignation, be notice to the American 
people, that this House does not recog- 
nize the power and the right and the 
duty of the courts in proper cases and in 
the proper manner to protect the consti- 
tutional rights of the citizens, and that 
we deny that we, as Lord Coke told the 
King he was, are under the law. 


THE DISTINCTION BETWEEN RIGHT 
OF PEOPLE TO EXPRESS AN OPIN- 
ION AND TREASON 
Mr. HAYS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 

mous consent to address the House for 

1 minute and to revise and extend my 

remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HAYS. Mr. Speaker, I think there 
is considerable difference, if I may point 
out to my distinguished colleague, the 
gentleman from Florida [Mr. PEPPER] 
between the right of people to express 
their opinion and treason—and I call it 
treason advisedly—which is sending 
money, supplies and aid and comfort to 
an enemy of this country. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, as far as I am con- 
cerned, anybody can disagree with what 
we are doing in Vietnam, verbally; they 
can visit there if they want to, and they 
can protest. 

But, Mr. Speaker, when they start 
sending money and supplies, and even 
blood, to the people who are killing 
American soldiers, I say that comes under 
the heading of treason. 

Mr. Speaker, perhaps we ought to have 
a declaration of war, so that the law of 
treason would apply. 

Mr. Speaker, I have always thought 
that this thing in Vietnam should be kept 
within bounds, and I have supported the 
moderation which has been evidenced 
by our leaders, and I still support it. But 
I do not believe anyone can get up here 
and throw a cloak of immunity over 
some of the actions of some of these 
people and call it “dissent,” because it 
goes far beyond dissent. 

I would just like also to observe that 
I have read the Constitution and the 
judicial, the executive, and the legisla- 
tive branches are equal. I have defend- 
ed the courts from time to time, but I 
think this decision by Judge Corcoran 
was absolutely outrageous. I assume 
that before I came on the floor someone 
has pointed out the fact that he could 
possibly be impeached and that may not 
be such a bad idea. 


ENCROACHMENT BY THE JUDI- 
CIARY UPON THE LEGISLATIVE 
Mr. HUNGATE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 

unanimous consent to address the House 

for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Missouri? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HUNGATE. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to join with the distinguished gen- 
tleman from Louisiana [Mr. Boccs} who 
opened a good part of this discussion 
and the distinguished gentleman from 
Florida [Mr. Pepper] in their remarks. 

Mr. Speaker, I think we must beware 
of extremism. I feel that impeachment 
might be an extreme remedy. Just as I 
cannot agree with those who would as- 
sert that if the jackasses of the world 
united together and did not elect all the 
members of the Federal judiciary mem- 
bers for life, they would not get their 
just desserts—I think that is too extreme. 

However, as the distinguished gentle- 
man from Ohio pointed out, we have pro- 
ceeded along the road that led to de- 
cisions in the field of prayer and religion 
in the schools, with which some disagree. 
Taking away the right of interrogation 
of suspects from police officers, with 
which many disagree. We have observed 
conduct on the bench of multiple mar- 
riages, although in series, with which 
many disagreed. We have witnessed ac- 
tion at the State legislative level where 
the State governments patterned. their 
governments after ours and were told 
that they could not do so. 

But now, Mr. Speaker, we have struck 
a Federal nerve and it may be that we 
are too late in our protests because as 
indicated previously, it is not too long a 
step from permitting judicial legislation 
to one where the court then says that no 
one else shall legislate—although, of 
course, this decision would not reach 
nearly so far. 

I think we might remember that in the 
beginning of this country there was some 
dissatisfaction with the form of justice 
administered in England. This resulted 
in the fact that in colonial days you did 
not have to be a lawyer to be a judge and 
nearly all judges at all levels were 
elected. Perhaps the wheel is turning 
around to approximately the same place 
again. 


PRIVATE CALENDAR 
The SPEAKER. This is Private Calen- 
dar day. The Clerk will call the first in- 
dividual bill on the Private Calendar. 


PEDRO IRIZARRY GUIDO 

The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 2914) 
for the relief of Pedro Irizarry Guido. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

Mr. GROSS and Mr. HALL objected 
and the bill was recommitted to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 


DIRECTING THE SECRETARY OF 
THE INTERIOR TO ADJUDICATE A 
CLAIM TO CERTAIN LAND IN 
MARENGO COUNTY, ALA. 

The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 4841) 
to direct the Secretary of the Interior to 
adjudicate a claim to certain land in 
Marengo County, Ala. 
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Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that this bill be passed over 
without prejudice. is 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mis- 
souri? 

There was no objection. 


COMPENSATION FOR CANCELLA- 
TION OF GRAZING PERMITS 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 1375) pro- 
viding a method for determining the 
amount of compensation to which cer- 
tain individuals are entitled as reim- 
bursement for damages sustained by 
them due to the cancellation of their 
grazing permits by the U.S. Air Force. 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that this bill be passed 
over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from. Mis- 
souri? 

There was no objection. 


FRED E. STARR 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 1068) for 
the relief of Fred E. Starr. 

Mr. McEWEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that this bill be 
passed over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 


MRS. RAISLA STEIN AND HER TWO 
MINOR CHILDREN 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 1945) 
for the relief of Mrs. Raisla Stein and her 
two minor children. 

Mr. TALCOTT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that this bill be 
passed over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia? 

There was no objection. 


ARLINE AND MAURICE LOADER 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 2016) 
for the relief of Arline and Maurice 
Loader. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that this bill be 
passed over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Iowa? 

There was no objection. 


DEMETRIOS KONSTANTINOS GEOR- 
GARAS—ALSO KNOWN AS JAMES 
K. GEORGARAS 
The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 2146) 

for the relief of Demetrios Konstantinos 

Georgaras—also known as James K, 

Georgaras. 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that this bill be passed 
over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mis- 
souri? g arl 
There was no objection. 
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The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 3275) 
to confer jurisdiction on the U.S. Court 
of Claims to hear, determine, and render 
judgment on the claim of Mrs. Melba B. 
Perkins against the United States. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that this bill be 
passed over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Iowa? 

There was no objection. 


ROBERT L. MILLER AND MILDRED 
M. MILLER 

The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 4457) 
for the relief of Robert L. Miller and Mil- 
dred M. Miller. 

Mr. TALCOTT: Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that this bill be 
passed over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia? 

There was no objection. 


ROBERT A, HARWELL 

The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 6039) 
for the relief of Robert A. Harwell, 

Mr. McEWEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that this bill be 
passed over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 


GILMOUR C. MacDONALD, COLONEL, 
U.S. AIR FORCE, RETIRED 

The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 7546) 
for relief Gilmour C. MacDonald, colonel, 
U.S. Air Force, retired. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

H.R. 7546 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, not- 
withstanding any statute of limitations, lapse 
of time, or bars of laches, jurisdiction is 
hereby conferred upon the United States 
Court of Claims to hear, determine, and ren- 
der judgment upon any claim, legal or equi- 
table, filed by Gilmour C. MacDonald, colonel, 
United States Air Force (retired), Shalimar, 
Florida, for compensation for the usage by 
the United States during World War II and 
the Korean conflict of a tubular caltrop tire- 
puncturing device allegedly invented by the 
said Gilmour C. MacDonald, the said Gil- 
mour C. MacDonald having submitted draw- 
ings and models of such device to the Na- 
tional Inventors Council, Department of 
Commerce, in 1940, with the alleged under- 
standing that he would be compensated for 
his invention if it were used by the United 
States, l 

Sec. 2. Suit upon any such claim may be 
instituted at any time within one year after 
the date of the enactment of this Act. Ex- 
cept as otherwise provided herein, proceed- 
ings for the determination of such claim, and 
review and payment of any judgment thereon 
shall be had in the same manner as in the 
case of claims over which the Court of Claims 
has jurisdiction under section 1491 of title 
28 of the United States Code. Nothing in 
this Act shall be construed as an inference of 
liability on the part of the United States. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
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time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


JOHN T. KNIGHT 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 8694) 
conferring jurisdiction upon the U.S; 
Court of Claims to hear, determine, and 
render judgment upon the claim of John 
T. Knight. 

Mr. TALCOTT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that this bill be 
passed over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia? 

There was no objection. 


MR, AND MRS. HOWARD H. 
ADELBERGER 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 8727) 
for the relief of Mr. and Mrs. Howard H. 
Adelberger. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

H.R. 8727 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
Secretary of the Treasury is authorized and 
directed to pay, out of any money in the 

not otherwise appropriated, the 
sum of $18,810 to Mr. and Mrs. Howard H, 
Adelberger, 5455 Valley Pike, Dayton, Ohio, 
in full settlement of their claim against the 
United States for damages to real estate 
sustained in July 1958 in connection with 
certain construction activities at Wright- 
Patterson Air Force Base, Ohio, by the Corps 
of Army Engineers. This claim is not cog- 
nizable under the tort claims provisions of 
title 28, United States Code: Provided, That 
no part of the amount appropriated in this 
Act in excess of 10 per centum thereof shall 
be paid or delivered to or received by any 
agent or attorney on account of services ren- 
dered in connection with this claim, and the 
same shall be unlawful, any contract to the 
contrary notwithstanding, -Any person vio- 
lating the provisions of this Act shall be 
deemed guilty of a misdemeanor and upon 
conviction thereof shall be fined in any sum 
not exceeding $1,000. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 

Strike all after the enacting clause and 
insert: 

“That jurisdiction is hereby conferred 
upon the United States District Court for 
the Southern District of Ohio, Western Di- 
vision, to hear, determine, and render judg- 
ment on the claims of Howard H. Adelberger 
and Nola A. Adelberger, his wife, against the 
United States for damages and loss of value 
with reference to the following described real 
property: 

“Situate on the north side of State Routes 
4 and 69 and west of Bath Road in Bath 
Township, Fairborn School District, section 
8, town two, range 8, M.Rs., Greene County, 
Ohio, and consisting of 32.76 acres, more or 
less, and is approximately seven miles east 
of Dayton, Ohio, 
due to the lowering of the water table in the 
above-described property and the lowering of 
the level of a lake on that property due to 
the dredging of the Mad River and the lower- 
ing of the level of that river north of the 
Wright-Patterson Air Force Base. Notwith- 
standing any principle or rule of law, the 
court in the exercise of the jurisdiction pro- 
vided in this Act is authorized to render 
judgment in behalf of the owners of the 
property described herein if it shall find that 
the value of the property has been reduced 
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by reason of the dredging and stream im- 
provement work performed by the United 
States. The action authorized by the pro- 
visions of this Act shall be instituted within 
one of the effective date of this Act.” 


The committee amendment 
agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


Was 


EDWARD G. BEAGLE, JR. 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 13909) 
for the relief of Edward G. Beagle, Jr. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

Mr. TALCOTT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that this bill be 
passed over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection, 


CHARLES J. ARNOLD 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 13910) 
for the relief of Charles J. Arnold. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

Mr. HALL... Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that this bill be passed 
over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Missouri? 

There was no objection. 


DELMA S. POZAS 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 146) for 
the relief of Delma S. Pozas. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

Mr. TALCOTT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that this bill be 
passed over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 


GEORGES FRAISE 


The Clerk called the bill (S, 196) for 
the relief of Georges Fraise. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that this bill be 
passed over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Iowa? 

There was no objection. 


SUSPENSION OF DEPORTATION 


The Clerk called the Senate concur- 
rent resolution (S. Con. Res. 99) favor- 
ing the suspension of deportation of cer- 
tain aliens. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the Senate 
concurrent resolution? 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the Senate concur- 
rent resolution be passed over without 
prejudice. 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mis- 
souri? 

There was no objection. 


DINESH KUMAR PODDAR 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 2663) for 
the relief of Dinesh Kumar Poddar. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

S. 2663 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, in the 
administration of the Immigration and Na- 
tionality Act, Dinesh Kumar Poddar may be 
classified as a child within the meaning of 
section 101 (b) (1)(F) of the said Act and a 
petition may be filed by Mr. and Mrs. Bhag- 
wati P. K. Poddar, a lawfully resident alien 
and a citizen of the United States, respec- 
tively, in behalf of the said Dinesh Kumar 
Poddar pursuant to section 204 of the Im- 
migration and Nationality Act. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 

Strike out all after the enacting clause and 
insert in lieu thereof the following: 

“That, in the administration of the Immi- 
gration and Nationality Act, Dinesh Kumar 
Poddar and Girish Kumar Poddar may be 
classified as children within the meaning of 
section 101(b)(1)(F) of the Act, upon ap- 
proval of petitions filed in their behalf by 
Mr. and Mrs. Bhagwati P. K. Poddar, a law- 
fully resident alien and a citizen of the 
United States, respectively, pursuant to sec- 
tion 204 of the Act,” 


The committee amendment 
agreed to. 

Mr. DE LA GARZA. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. Gray] may extend his 
remarks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GRAY. Mr. Speaker, I rise in 
support of private bill S. 2663, for the 
relief of Dinesh K. Poddar, adopted son 
of Dr. and Mrs. Bhagwati P. K. Poddar, 
which has been amended to include the 
subject of my bill, H.R. 14521, Girish K. 
Poddar, the second adopted son of D. 
and Mrs. Bhagwati P. K. Poddar. He is 
13 years of age and was adopted last De- 
cember 23, 1965. 

The first adopted son, Dinesh, is the 
beneficiary of S. 2663, which recently 
passed the Senate and it was my purpose 
in introducing my bill, H.R. 14521, to 
classify the second adopted son, Girish, 
as an eligible orphan in order that his 
adoptive parents, Dr. and Mrs. Bhagwati 
P. K. Poddar, can petition to bring him 
to the United States at the same time 
they are bringing the older adopted son, 
Dinesh, to this country with them. The 
natural parents of Girish in India are 
extremely poor and have legally released 
him for adoption by his aunt and uncle, 
who are permanent residents of the 
United States and are quite capable in 
every way of caring for both benefici- 
aries. 

At the present time, Dr. Bhagwati Pod- 
dar is studying in India on a research 
grant and wishes very much to bring 
both sons back to the United States in 


was 
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August when he and Mrs. Poddar. will 
return to the United States to continue 
residence here where he will resume 
teaching at the Illinois State University, 
Normal, III. 

Mr. Speaker, my bill has now been 
made the subject of an amendment to 
S. 2663 so that both orphan boys are 
included in this measure now before the 
House for consideration. The benefici- 
aries have been medically examined and 
are medically qualified to receive a visa, 
and I therefore recommend passage of 
S. 2663, as amended, in view of the very 
short time left until the Poddars will be 
returning to the United States in the 
hope of bringing both sons back with 
them for permanent residence. 

The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and passed. 

The title was amended so as to read: 
“An Act for the relief of Dinesh. Kumar 
Poddar and Girish Kumar Poddar.” 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


MISS ELISABETH VON 
OBERNDORFF 


The Clerk called: the bill (H.R. 3901) 
for the relief of Miss Elisabeth von 
Oberndorff. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

H.R. 3901 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That 
the Alien Custodian be, and is 
hereby, authorized and directed to return all 
funds vested by the Office of Alien Property 
through order numbered 4115, October 2, 
1944, belonging to Elisabeth von Oberndorff: 
Provided, That no part of the amount appro- 
priated in this Act in excess of 10 per centum 
thereof shall be paid or delivered to or re- 
ceived by any agent or attorney on account 
of services rendered in connection with this 
claim, and the same shall be unlawful, any 
contract to the contrary notwithstanding. 
Any person violating the provisions of this 
Act shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor 
and upon conviction thereof shall be fined 
in any sum not exceeding $1,000. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


USE OF THE VESSEL 
DREWS” 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 14517) 
to amend Private Law 86-203 to permit 
the use of the vessel John F. Drews in the 
coastwise trade while it is owned by a 
citizen of the United States. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

Mr. McEWEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the bill be 
passed over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 


“JOHN F. 


CONVEYING CERTAIN LANDS IN 
INYO COUNTY, CALIF. 

The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 9520) to 

authorize the Secretary of the Interior to 
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convey certain: lands in Inyo County, 
Calif., to the personal representative of 
the estate of Gwilym L. Morris; Dolores 
G. Morris, George D. Ishmael, and Verna 
H. Ishmael. 
There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 
H.R. 9520 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
Secretary of the Interior is authorized and 
directed to issue, subject to the provisions of 
this Act to the persons named below, who 
have previously filed desert land entries on 
the lands involved, patents to the following 
described tracts of land in the county of 
Inyo, State of California. 

(1) Township 27 north, range 4 east, San 
Bernardino meridian, section 27: west half 
containing 320 acres to the personal repre- 
sentative of the Estate of Gwilym L; Morris. 

(2) Township 27 north, range 4 east, San 
Bernardino meridian, section 28: east half 
containing 320 acres to Dolores G. Morris. 

(3) Township 27 north, range 4 east, San 

meridian, section 27: east half 
containing 320 acres to George D, Ishmael. 

(4) Township 27 north, range 4 east, San 
Bernardino meridian, section 26: west half 
containing 320 acres to Verna H. Ishmael. 

Sec. 2. Each patent authorized to be issued 
by section 1 of this Act may be issued only 
after payment, by the beneficiary of this Act. 
to the United States, of the sum of (a) the- 
fair market value of the lands as of the- 
effective date of this Act less the value added 
to the land by the beneficiary, and (b) the 
administrative costs of making the convey- 
ance, both as determined by the Secretary. 

Sec.3. Any patent issued under this Act. 
shall contain a reservation to the United 
States of (a) any of the following named 
minerals for which the land is deemed by the- 
Secretary of the Interior to be valuable ol 
prospectively valuable as of the date of issu- 
ance of patent: coal, native asphalt, solid and 
semisolid bitumen, and bituminous rock (in- 
cluding oll-impregnated rock or sands, from 
which oil is recoverable only by special treat- 
ment after the deposit is mined or quarried), 
oll. gas, oil shale, phosphate, sodium, and 
potassium, and (b) the right of the United 
States, its lessees, permittees, or licensees to- 
prospect for, mine, and remove them under 
applicable provisions of low. 

Sec. 4. No conveyance to any beneficiary of 
this Act shall be made unless application for 
the conveyance is made to the Secretary of 
the Interior within one year after the effec- 
tive date of this Act and payment is made to 
the Secretary of the Interior within the pe- 
riod allowed therefor by him. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


HARRIET Ç. CHAMBERS 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 2104) for 
the relief of Harriet C. Chambers. 
There being no objection, the ‘Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 
S. 2104 
Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America ir C assembled, That in order 
to quiet tižle to the following described tract 
of land #tuated within the boundaries of 
the Shosxone National Forests, Wyoming, 
and held and claimed by Harriet C. Chambers, 
of Lander, Wyoming, under a chain of title 
dating from March 29, 1902, the Secretary of 
Agriculture is authorized and directed to 
convey to the said Harriet C. Chambers by 
quitclaim deed all right, title, and interest 
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of the United States in and to such tract 
of land, more particularly described as fol- 
lows: The southeast quarter of the southeast 
quarter of section 34, township 31 north, 
range 100 west, sixth principal meridian, 
Fremont County Wyoming, consisting of 
forty acres more or less, 

Sec. 2. The conveyance authorized by the 
first section of this Act shall be made by the 
Secretary of Agriculture without considera- 
tion, but the said Harriet C. Chambers shall 
bear any expenses incident to the prepara- 
tion of the legal documents necessary or ap- 
propriate to carry out the first section of 


1 
time, was read the third time, and passed, 
and a motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


LAND TRANSFER TO DANVILLE, 
ILL. 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 16407) 
authorizing the Administrator of Vet- 
erans’ Affairs to convey certain property 
to the Danville Junior College, Danville, 
III. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

H.R. 16407 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the Ad- 
ministrator of Veterans’ Affairs is authorized 
to convey, without monetary consideration, 
to the Danville Junior College, Danville, Il- 
linois, for its use for educational purposes, all 
right, title and interest of the United States 
in a tract of approximately seventeen acres 
of land and to a tract of approximately forty- 
one acres of land and all buildings thereon, 
constituting a portion of the reservation of 
the Veterans’ Administration Facility, Dan- 
ville, Illinois, The exact legal description of 
the tracts and improvements thereon shall be 
determined by the Administrator of Veterans’ 
Affairs, and if a survey is required in order to 
make such determination, Danville Junior 
College, Danville, Illinois, shall bear the ex- 
pense thereof. 

Src. 2. Any deed of conveyance made pur- 
suant to this Act shall— 

(a) provide that the property conveyed 
shall be used in a manner that will not, in 
the judgment of the Administrator of Vet- 
erans’ Affairs, or his designate, interfere with 
the care and treatment of patients in the 
Veterans’ Administration Facility, Danville, 
Ilinois; 

(b) contain such additional terms, condi- 
tions, reservations, easements, and restric- 
tions as may be determined by the Admin- 
istrator of Veterans’ Affairs to be necessary 
to protect the interest of the United States; 

(c) provide that if Danville Junior College, 
Danville, Illinois, violates any provision of 
the deed of conveyance or alienates or at- 
tempts to alienate all or any part of the 
property so conveyed, title thereto shall re- 
vert to the United States; and that a deter- 
mination by the Administrator of Veterans’ 
Affairs of any such violation or alienation or 
attempted alienation shall be final and con- 
clusive; and 

(d) provide that in the event of such re- 
version, all improvements made by Danville 
Junior College, Danville, Illinois, during its 
occupancy shall vest in the United States 
without payment of compensation therefor. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 

‘sider was laid on the table. 
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RELIEF OF MULE CREEK O, co. 
INC. 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 8699) 
for the relief of Mule Creek Oil Co., Inc., 
a Delaware corporation. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

H.R. 8699 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, in the 
administration of section 31 of the Mineral 
Leasing Act of February 25, 1920 (30 U.S.C. 
188), the Secretary of the Interior is au- 
thorized and directed to receive, consider, 
and act upon any petition of the Mule 
Creek Oil Company, Incorporated, a Dela- 
ware corporation, filed within one hundred 
and eighty days after the date of enact- 
ment of this Act, for reinstatement of 
United States oll and gas lease “Wyoming 
070268 (A)“, as if such petition had been 
filed within the time provided in such sec- 
tion and such section had been applicable 
thereto. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 


Page 1, line 4, after 1920“, insert “, as 
amended,”. 


The committee amendment was agreed 
to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


AMEND CHARTER OF SOUTH- 
EASTERN UNIVERSITY OF THE 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 16608) 
to amend the charter of Southeastern 
University of the District of Columbia. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


H.R. 16608 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That sec- 
tion 3 of the Act entitled “An Act for the 
relief of the Southeastern University of the 
Young Men’s Christian Association of the 
District of Columbia”, approved August 19, 
1937 (50 Stat. 697), is amended to read as 
follows: 

“Sec. 3. The management of the said cor- 
poration shall be vested in a board of trustees 
consisting of not less than nine nor more 
than thirty in number, as determined from 
time to time by said board of trustees, one- 
third of whom, at all times, shall be gradu- 
ates of said university, of the qualifications 
prescribed by said board of trustees, nomi- 
nated by the alumni of said university in the 
manner prescribed by said board of trustees, 
and all of whom shall be elected by said board 
of trustees. Except as hereinafter provided, 
each trustee shall be elected for a term of 
office of three years from the date of expira- 
tion of the term for which his predecessor 
Was elected so that the terms of office of not 
more than one-third of the trustees shall 
expire annually. A trustee elected to fill a 
vacancy occurring prior to the expiration of 
the term for which his predecessor was ap- 
pointed shall be elected only for the un- 
expired term of such predecessor.” 

Src, 2. Section 6 of such Act is amended to 
read as follows: 

“Sec. 6. The income of the said corpora- 
tion from all sources whatsoever shall be held 
in the name of the corporation and applied 
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to the maintenance, endowment, promotion, 
and advancement of the said university, sub- 
ject to conforming to the express conditions 
of the donor of any gift, devise, or bequest 
accepted by said corporation, with regard to 
the income therefrom.” 

Src. 3. The amendments made by this Act 
shall not affect the term of office of any 
trustee in office on the date of its enactment. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 

Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that further read- 
— 70 the Private Calendar be dispensed 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. That concludes the 
call of the Private Calendar. 


CALL OF THE HOUSE 


Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Speaker, I 
make the point of order that a quorum 
is not present. 

The SPEAKER. Evidently a quorum 
is not present. 

Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, I move a 
call of the House. 

A call of the House was ordered. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the fol- 
lowing Members failed to answer to their 
names: 


[Roll No. 222] 

Anderson, Il. Ford Olson, Minn. 
Andrews, William D. O'Neill, Mass 

Glenn Garmatz Powell 
Baring Gilligan Purcell 
Barrett Goodell Quie 
Blatnik Grabowski Randall 

Gubser Rees 
Bray Gurney Resnick 
Brown, Calif. Hagan, Ga. Rivers, Alaska 
„Va. Hansen, Wash. Rogers, Tex. 

Burton, Utah Hawkins Roncalio 
Byrnes, Wis. Hébert Rostenkowski 
Callaway Holifield Scott 
Cameron and Senner 
Celler Kastenmeter Sickles 
Cohelan King, N.Y. Skubitz 
Conyers Landrum Stephens 
Corman Long, La. Teague, Tex. 
Cramer McCulloch Todd 
Davis, Ga. Martin, Ala. Toll 
Diggs Martin, Mass, Tunney 
Dorn Matthews Tupper 
Duncan, Mink Tuten 
Edwards, La. Vivian 
Fallon Moorhead Walker, Miss 
Parnsley Morris White, Idaho 
Flood Morrison 
Flynt Murray Wilson, 
Fogarty O'Brien Charles H 
Ford, Gerald R. Olsen, Mont. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. AL- 
BERT). On this rollcall, 347 Members 
have answered to their names, a quorum. 

By unanimous consent, further pro- 
sr under the call were dispensed 


LEGISLATIVE BRANCH APPROPRIA- 
TIONS, 1967 


Mr. GEORGE W. ANDREWS. Mr. 
Speaker, I call up the conference report 
on the bill (H.R. 15456) making appro- 
priations for the legislative branch for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1967, and 
for other purposes, and ask unanimous 
consent that the statement of the man- 
agers on the part of the House be read 
in lieu of the report. 
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The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore.. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Alabama [Mr. Grorce W. GAN- 
DREWS] ? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the statement. 

The conference report and statement 
are as follows: 


CONFERENCE REPORT (H. Reer. No. 1852) 

The committee of conference on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendments of the Senate to the bill (H.R. 
15456) “making appropriations for the leg- 
islative branch for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1967, and for other purposes,” having met, 
after full and free conference, have agreed 
to recommend and do recommend to their 
respective Houses as follows: 

That the Senate recede from its amend- 
ments numbered 27, 34, 39, and 40. 

That the House recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendments of the Senate num- 
bered 36, 37, 38, 41, 44, 45, 47, 48, 49, 50, 51, 
and 62, 

And agree to the same. 

The committee of conference report in 
disagreement amendments numbered 1, 2, 3, 
4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 11, 12, 13, 14, 15, 16, 17, 
18, 19, 20, 21, 22, 23; 24, 25, 26, 28, 29, 30, 
31, 32, 83, 35, 42, 43, 46, 53, and 54, 


BEN REIFEL, 
FRANK T. Bow, 
Managers on the Part of the House. 
A. S. MIKE MONRONEY, 
E. L. BARTLETT, 
WILLIAM PROXMIRE, 
RALPH YARBOROUGH, 
CARL HAYDEN, 
LEVERETT SALTONSTALL, 
MILTON R. Youna, 
THOMAs H, KUCHEL, 
Managers on the Part of the Senate. 


STATEMENT 


The managers on the part of the House at 
a conference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendments of the Sen- 
ate to the bill (H.R. 15456) making a; 
priations for the legislative branch for 
year ending June 80, 1967, and for other pur- 
poses, submit the following statement in ex- 
planation of the effect of the action agreed 
upon and recommended in the accompany- 
ing conference report as to each of such 
amendments, namely: 

SENATE AND HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Amendments Nos. 1 through 83, under the 
Senate heading, and Nos. 42 and 43 under the 
Architect of the Capitol heading, relate solely 
to expenses of Senate operations and activi- 
ties. Amendment No. 34 relates to an item 
for the House of Representatives. 

Amendments Nos, 1 through 12; 14 
through 26; 28 through 33; and 42 and 43, 
relating to Senate operations, are reported 
in technical disagreement. But in accord 
with the long and well-founded practice, 
under which each body determines its own 
housekeeping requirements and the other 
concurs therein without. intervention, the 
managers on the part of the House will offer 
motions to recede and concur in these 
amendments: 

Amendment No. 18, in part, would create 
additional positions on the Senate roll of 
the Capitol Police force. The rates of base 
pay specified for the officer positions are the 
same as those stated in amendment No. 54 
which are designed to bring the pay of super- 
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visory positions of the force closer to parity 
with those provided in H.R. 15857 for their 
counterparts in the Metropolitan Police 
force. But since H.R. 15857 has not yet 
been processed in the Senate, the rates in 
amendment 54 are in the interim excessive 
to the objective, and would be scaled back 
as explained later herein in connection with 
amendment 54. Consequently, the managers 
on the part of the House will offer a motion 
to recede and concur in amendment No. 13 
with appropriate conforming changes in the 
salary rates. 

Amendments Nos. 27 and 34 relate to 
administration of the customary stationery 
allowances long granted to Members of Con- 
gress; No. 27 relates to the Senate and No. 34 
to the House of Representatives. Both of 
course ted in the Senate, In line 
with the well-founded practice in respect to 
expenses of the other body, the managers 
on the part of the House do not object to 
existing Senate provisions on the subject 
remaining unchanged. The companion 
amendment, No. 34, is also omitted, 

Joint items 
General Expenses, Capitol Police 

Amendment No. 35: Reported in disagree- 
ment for the purpose of offering a motion 
to increase the amount by $33,000—to a 
total of $95,500—to provide clothing and 
equipment outfitting and first year mainte- 
nance costs for the 72 additional- police 
positions authorized June 29, 1966 in House 
Resolution 796 which covered only salaries. 


Capitol Police Board 


Amendments Nos. 36-38: Adjust the com- 
pensation of two detectives—permanently 
detailed to the Capitol Police Force—who 
act as detective sergeants, so as to equalize 
their pay with that of a fellow detective 
similarly serving on the House side, 


Architect of the Capitol 
Office of the Architect 


Amendment No. 39: Appropriates $647,700 
for salaries in the office of the Architect of 
the Capitol as proposed by the House instead 
of $635,000 proposed by the Senate. 

Amendment No. 40: Strikes the language 
inserted by the Senate prohibiting the use of 
any appropriation in the bill for “adminis- 
trative or any other expenses in connection 
with the plans referred to as schemes 1, 2, 
and 3 for the extension of the west central 
front of the Capitol.” (Nore—The three 
schemes are briefly described in the S. Rept. 
No. 1409, on this bill.) 

There are no funds in the bill for the west 
front extension project, nor is there any au- 
thority to proceed with construction con- 
tracts, or even detailed plans and specifi- 
cations. The work can proceed only if and 
when the Congress should appropriate the 
money for the work in a future bill. 

$300,000 was, however, appropriated by the 
Congress last year for preparation of pre- 
liminary plans and estimates of cost, includ- 
ing a model, and incidental expenses looking 
to extension of the west central front. Most 
of that fund is already contracted. While 


the associate architects engaged for this 


purpose completed the first stage study and 
plans earlier this year, from which schemes 
1, 2, and 3 were developed, and for which 
a study model (of scheme 2) was made, more 
time is necessarily required for perfection 
of plans and drawings and preparation of a 
full scale model for the scheme (2) selected 
by the special Extension Commission. At its 
meeting with the architects in June, the 
Commission directed the Architects to get the 
full scale model ready for exhibition to Mem- 
bers of Congress and the public generally. 

A full scale model showing the entire 
Capitol Building—both east and west 
fronts—should be of great, almost inestima- 
ble visual-aid value in helping Members, 


the press, and the public generally form 
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sound opinions about the appearance of the 
building if extended and the effect of the 
particular proposals in Scheme 2 on the ar- 
chitectural features of the present west 
front. But the conferees understand that 
the full scale model will not be ready to 
place on display until about mid-November. 

In the circumstances, then, it would be 
premature, and illogical, to consider any fur- 
ther appropriations for the west front project 
at this session, 


Capitol Grounds 


Amendment No. 41: Appropriates $695,400 
for care and improvement of the Capitol 
Grounds as proposed by the Senate instead 
of $690,000 proposed by the House. 

Senate office buildings and garage 

Amendments Nos. 42-48: Reported in 
technical disagreement but, as explained 
earlier herein in connection with other Sen- 
ate housekeeping items, motions will be of- 
fered to recede and concur in the Senate 
provisions. 


Structural and mechanical care of Library 
buildings and grounds 
Amendment No. 44: Appropriates $1,392,- 
000 for this purpose as proposed by the Sen- 
ate instead of $1,517,000 proposed by the 


House. 
Botanic Garden 

Amendment No. 45: Appropriates $504,600 
for this item as proposed by the Senate in- 
stead of $510,000 proposed by the House. 

Library of Congress 

Amendment No, 46: Reported in technical 
disagreement. Motion will be made to re- 
cede and concur in the Senate amendment, 
which will provide for the transfer of funds 
from appropriations of the Office of Educa- 
tion to continue the Monthly Index of Rus- 
sian Accesslons. 


Legislative Reference Service 


Amendment No. 47: Appropriates $2,938,000 
for this service as proposed by the Senate in- 
stead of $2,852,000 as proposed by the House, 

Distribution of catalog cards 


Amendment No. 48: Appropriates $4,564,- 
000 as proposed by the Senate for the catalog 
card and publication service instead of $4,- 
536,000 proposed by the House. 


Special foreign currency program 
Amendments Nos. 49-51: Appropriates $2,- 
268,000 for this program of acquisition of 
library materials abroad as proposed by the 
Senate instead of $2,228,000 proposed by the 
House, of which $2,088,000 as proposed by the 
Senate instead of $2,048,000 proposed by the 
House is to be available only in the form of 
U.S,-owned foreign currencies determined to 
be excess to normal U.S. requirements, 
The effect is to approve inauguration of a 
limited’ program in Ceylon. } 


Overseas allowances 


Amendments Nos. 52-53: Adopt, in modi- 
fied form, the Senate provision on this sub- 
ject, under which payments may be author- 
ized with respect to American employees of 
the Library stationed abroad. 

General provisions 
(But Relating to Capitol Police Force) 

Amendment No. 54: Adopts, in modified 
form, Senate provision adjusting base pay 
of officer positions on the Capitol Police force 
so as to bring them near parity with that 
of comparable ranks in the Metropolitan 
Police. But since the rates in the Senate 
amendment were keyed to the higher rates 
set for Metropolitan Police in H.R. 15857 
which has passed the House but ‘is still in 
Senate Committee, the rates in the Senate 
amendment have been scaled down approxi- 
mately to the present metropolitan rates and 
a contingency proviso added that will return 
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the rates to the original figures when and 
if H.R. 15857 or similar legislation is enacted. 
GEORGE W, ANDREWS, 
Tom STEED, 
MICHAEL J. KIRWAN, 
Joun M. SLACK, Jr., 
JoHN J. FLYNT, Jr., 
GEORGE MAHON, 
ODIN LANGEN, 
BEN REIFEL, 
Frank T. Bow, 
Managers on the Part of the House. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
Chair recognizes the gentleman from 
Alabama [Mr. GEORGE W. ANDREWS]. 

Mr. GEORGE W. ANDREWS. Mr. 
Speaker, I yield myself 5 minutes. 

Mr. Speaker, the conference report is 
available in leaflet form at the desk. It 


Is brief and uncomplicated. The state- 


ment of the managers explains the con- 
ference action rather fully. So I shall 


be brief. 
CONFERENCE TOTAL 


First, as to the totals: The Conference 
agreement involves a total of $214,- 
463,913. 

The conference total is within the 
President’s budget; it is $285,850 below 
the President's budget estimates con- 
sidered in connection with the bill. 
There was also a budget item of $46,663,- 
000 for a new GPO plant which we did 
not consider; but that is entirely outside 
the totals I just gave. 

A total of $42,271,880 was in confer- 
ence, That is the total added by the 


Senate to the House bill. But $42,243,- 


080, or all but the nominal sum of 
$28,800, represented insertion of amounts 
for purely Senate items which by long— 
and I might add, well founded—practice 
the House omits from the original bill. 
And under that practice, we concur with- 
out intervention in the purely Senate 
items as determined by the Senate. 
They determine their requirements; the 
House determines its amounts. It is a 
near perfect system because it works— 


‘and works quite well; it is a practice born 
of long experience. 


So, Mr. Speaker, there was very little 
in the way of money differences in con- 
ference. I will insert a table showing 
the usual comparative amounts. I might 
just say that the table will show the con- 
ference bill some $16,488,606 above fiscal 
1966 appropriations. It is pertinent to 
also say that nearly all of that increase— 
$15 million of it—is a nonexpenditure 
addition to the reimbursable working 
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STATIONERY ALLOWANCE 
Mr. Speaker, as I say, the system of 
comity under which each House de- 
termines its own housekeeping is a good 
system—but not quite perfect. The 
Senate, by floor amendments, undertook 
to make some decided changes in pro- 


visions of existing law with respect to. 


administration of official stationery al- 
lowances of Senators. But they did not 
stop there—they put in an amendment 
making essentially identical changes in 
the long-standing provisions with respect 
to such allowances for Members of the 
House. 

No one on this side—so far as I know— 
had felt the need or saw any justification 
for any such changes. No one over 
here—so far as I know—had made any 
study of the matter. And in any event, 
it was an intrusion not harmonious with 
the well-founded practice long followed 
in connection with this annual appropri- 
ation bill. May I just repeat what the 
statement of the managers says; namely, 
that in line with.the well-founded prac- 
tice in respect to expenses of the other 
body, the managers on the part of the 
House do not object to existing Senate 
provisions on the subject remaining un- 
changed—which they would do under 
this conference report. The companion 
amendment relating to the House, there- 
fore, also is omitted. 

WEST CENTRAL FRONT OF CAPITOL 

Mr. Speaker, probably the most cele- 
brated—certainly the most controverted 
subject dealt with in this bill has to do 
with the proposal to extend the badly 
deteriorated west central front of the 
Capitol Building. And, Mr. Speaker, we 
have—by my own estimation at least 
accomplished a remarkable settlement 
insofar as this bill is concerned: 

Every conferee agreed. 

Every member of the conference on 
both sides signed the report without 
noting any reservation. 

And if I interpreted this morning’s 
news correctly, those on all sides of the 
question who were reported in the paper 
are agreeable to the solution agreed upon. 

We have removed from the bill the 
rather sweeping Senate language that 
would have prohibited the use of any ap- 
propriation in the bill for “administra- 
tive or any other expenses in connection 
with the plans referred to as schemes 1, 
2, and 3 for the extension of the west 
central front of the Capitol.” 

Actually, Mr. Speaker, there were no 
funds; there are no funds in the bill for 
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there any authority to proceed with con- 
struction contracts, or even detailed 
plans and specifications. The work can 
proceed only if and when the Congress 
should appropriate the money for the 
work in a future bill. 

But what we have said, Mr. Speaker, 
and what we indicate by this action— 
and I want to emphasize this—is that, 
in the present circumstances, it would 
be premature, and illogical, to consider 
any further appropriation for the west 
front project at this session of Congress. 
It can be taken up at a future time, but 
we are all agreed that now is not the 
propitious time. 

Everyone who knows anything at all 
about the matter agrees that something 
must be done to the west central front 
of this magnificent building. Congress, 
rightly or wrongly depending on one’s 
point of view, last year took a first step— 
in the direction of plans for extension of 
the front. 

A fund of $300,000 was appropriated 
for preparation of preliminary plans and 
estimates of cost, including a model. 
Most of that fund is already contracted. 
More time is necessarily required for 
perfection of those plans and drawings 
and preparation of a full scale model for 
the scheme—No. 2—selected by the spe- 
cial Extension Commission. 

A full-scale model showing the entire 
Capitol Building—both east and west 
fronts—should be of great, almost ines- 
timable visual aid value in helping Mem- 
bers, the press, and the public generally 
in forming sound opinions about the ap- 
pearance of the building if extended and 
the effect of the particular proposals in 
scheme 2 on the architectural features 
of the present west front. But the con- 
ferees understand that the full-scale 
model will not be ready to place on dis- 
play until about mid-November. 

The Senate amendment would proba- 
bly have stopped the already approved 
work right in its tracks, The conference 
agreement lets the work continue. A 
model should certainly be a big help to 
many Members and people at the proper 
time. And I repeat, that everyone, of 
every opinion on this much controverted 
subject, ought to have, and I believe will 
have, an opportunity to express himself 
at the proper time. 

Mr. Speaker, I believe that touches the 
main questions presented in this confer- 
ence report. 

Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks, I include the customary com- 


capital fund of the GPO. the west front extension project, nor is parative summary of the bill: 
Legislative branch appropriation bill, 1967 
Conference action compared with— 
Appropria- | Budget esti- 
Item tions, 1966 | mates, 1967 
House of Representatives 
‘Architect of the Capitol 
e 
James Madison 2 S 2: 
otal} Ueus canis ai sn ite 
1 In accord with custom, items relating solely to the Senate are omitted from the orig- 2 Excludes $46,663,000 for new GPO plant not considered. 
inal House bill. 
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Mr. BROCK. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? auf 

Mr. GEORGE W. ANDREWS: I yield 
to the gentleman from Tennessee. 

Mr. BROCK. Is the $2,468,300 addi- 
tional, in excess of what the House orig- 
inally passed, to be used for the proposed 
west front? Is thatin this? 

Mr. GEORGE W. ANDREWS. Will 
the gentleman repeat the question, 
please? 

Mr. BROCK. As I understand it; the 
conference is recommending an increase 
of $2,468,300 for the Architect of the 
Capitol in excess of that passed by the 
House. For what purpose are these add- 
ed funds? Does that relate to the west 
front? r 

Mr. GEORGE W. ANDREWS. No, 
there is no moneys in this bill with refer- 
ence to the west front extension project. 

Mr. BROCK. What is the purpose of 
the money? 

Mr. GEORGE W. ANDREWS. I do 
not have the details with me here in the 
well of the House, but the largest item 
would be for operation of the Senate 


office buildings. ; 

Mr- BROCK. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield further? 

Mr. GEORGE W. ANDREWS. I yield 
to the gentleman- 


Mr. BROCK; Is there no specific pur- 
pose for the 82.5 million additional in 
funds? 

Mr, GEORGE W. ANDREWS, Mostly 
for the Senate operations—in this in- 
stance, an item for the Senate but under 
administration of the Architect. The 
House never initiates appropriations for 
Senate activities. The Senate adds those 
to the House bill, and we concur. 

Mr. LANGEN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GEORGE W. ANDREWS. I yield 
to the gentleman from Minnesota, a 
member of the committee. 

Mr, LANGEN. Mr. Speaker, on page 
4 and on page 5, there are items for the 
Senate under the Architect’s heading. 
This is what accounts for most of the 
$2,468,300: They all relate to building 
repairs, mantenance, and expenditures 
as proposed by the Senate. Originally, 
the House does not consider those. That 
is the reason they show up now, as an 
increase. It is the prerogative of the 
Senate to provide for those items, much 
the same as we do for whatever repairs 
are needed on the House side. 

I think the figure of $2,468,300 is a net 
figure, composed of the two items I just 
referred to, offset partly by a reduction 
of $125,000 cut by the Senate from the 
House bill relating to an elevator for the 
Library Annex Building. We agreed with 
that cut. 

Mr. BROCK, I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GEORGE W. ANDREWS. I yield 
to the gentleman from Iowa. 4 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, the Mem- 
bers of the House are often accused of 
getting free haircuts and free bottled or 
spring water. Is there any money in this 
bill for either free haircuts or spring 
water for Members of the House? 
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Mr. GEORGE W. ANDREWS. I can 
assure the gentleman categorically that 
there is no money in this bill for free 
haircuts or mineral water or any such 
items as that for Members of this House. 

Mr. GROSS. One other question. Is 
there any money in this bill for the man- 
ning of the automatic elevators in the 
Rayburn Building? 

Mr. GEORGE W..ANDREWS. There 
is money, but it.is not being used. 

Mr. GROSS. I wonder if we can de- 
pend that it will not be used. 

Mr. GEORGE W. ANDREWS. Let us 
hope so. 

Mr. GROSS. I agree with the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. GEORGE W. ANDREWS. Mr. 
Speaker, I yield 5 minutes to the gentle- 
man from Minnesota [Mr. LANGEN]. 

Mr. LANGEN. Mr. Speaker, I thank 
my colleague for yielding. I shall not 
use the 5 minutes. 

I believe the chairman has adequately, 
explicitly, and plainly set before the 
House the items which were in conference 
and the manner in which they were set- 
tled. The conference committee pro- 
ceeded with diligence and without great 
difficulty. I believe it has arrived at a 
conference solution which serves the best 
interests of this legislative body and the 
Congress as a whole. 

I highly recommend the conference 
report to the House. 

Mr. GEORGE W. ANDREWS. Mr. 
Speaker, I yield 4 minutes to the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. STRATTON]. 

Mr. STRATTON. Mr. Speaker, I wish 
to express my appreciation to the dis- 
tinguished gentleman from Alabama, the 
chairman of the Subcommittee on Ap- 
propriations for the Legislative Branch 
(Mr. GEORGE W. An DREwSI, and to the 
distinguished chairman of the Full Com- 
mittee on Appropriations, the gentleman 
from Texas (Mr. Manon], and to the 
other conferees on the part of the House 
for the decision which they have taken 
in this bill with regard to the contro- 
versial west front extension of the Capi- 
tol. 

As I am sure Members are aware, I 
have opposed this extension rather vigor- 
ously since the decision of the Commis- 
sion on the Extension of the Capitol was 
announced in June. 

I urged the conferees only yesterday, 
when the conferees were selected, to ac- 
cept a Senate amendment to this bill 
which would have deferred all action on 
a west front extension until a study of 
the cost of repairing the west front in- 
stead of extending it could be made. 

I wish to say I believe the compromise 
agreement which the gentleman from 
Alabama has outlined, and as incorpo- 
rated in the conference report, is cer- 
tainly a very acceptable substitute to the 
Senate amendment. It does delay this 
matter for a full year; In addition, it 
insures that when an extension of the 
west front does come before the House 
it will come up in the normal course as 
a part of the legislative appropriation 
bill rather than in the closing hours of 
the session in a supplemental bill. 

I would certainly feel that this is a 
major victory for those who have opposed 
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the extension and who have said that 
anything as important as a drastic archi- 
tectural change made in the original por- 
tion of the great United States Capitol— 
certainly the number one_ historical 
shrine in our country and the number 
one tourist attraction in Washington, 
D.C.—should be made only after full 
debate and consideration by all Members 
of the House and of the Senate. Other 
Members may not agree with my view, 
but at least we ought to have an oppor- 
tunity to discuss the subject fully before 
we act. 

Mr. REID of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr.STRATTON. Iam happy to yield 
5 ay distinguished gentleman from New 

ork. 

Mr. REID of New York. I thank the 
gentleman for yielding. £ 

I, too, regret that the Senate lan- 
guage—to prohibit the use of any ap- 
propriation “for administrative or any 
other expenses” in connection with plans 
for the extension of the west front of 
the Capitol—has been dropped in this 
conference report. However, it is a mat- 
ter of encouragement that it is explicit 
in this bill “that no part of any appro- 
priation contained in this act” can be 
used “in connection with the plans re- 
ferred to as schemes 1, 2, or 3 of the west 
central front of the Capitol.” 

I hope, along with the gentleman from 
New York, that it will be possible during 
this delay for a bill to be passed estab- 
lishing a Commission to thoroughly look 
into the needs for restoration of the west 
front, and that we will bring in the best 
architects—including representatives of 
the American Institute of Architects— 
and other experts in the United States 
so to do. 

Last month I introduced legislation 
which would establish a Commission on 
Architecture and Planning for the Capi- 
tol within the National Foundation on 
the Arts and the Humanities, 

The Commission’s approval would be 
necessary for any “construction, altera- 
tion, or repair of any public building on, 
or landscaping of, real property compris- 
ing the U.S. Capitol grounds,” thus in- 
suring that the architecture of the Capi- 
tol will be treated consistent with its 
historical heritage and artistic tradition. 
In addition, my bill would require that 
construction projects on the Capitol 
Grounds “meet a standard which exemp- 
lifies and reflects excellence in archi- 
tecture and land use, good taste and 
judgment, and which demonstrates a 
proper regard for the historic and sym- 
bolic importance of our National Capi- 
tol.” 

Mr. STRATTON. I certainly agree 
with the gentleman. I have joined in 
introducing that legislation. I was fear- 
ful, however, that if this matter was go- 
ing to be decided in the supplemental 
appropriations bill we would not have an 
opportunity to consider the legislation he 
has referred to. The agreement that has 
now been made certainly makes it 
possible for us to discuss that legislation 
and possibly to pass it. It also makes it 
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possible for us to try to find out what the 
sentiment is back home on this issue. 

Many national magazines have been 
concerned with the possible alteration of 
the west front. Perhaps by next year we 
will have a little better indication of 
what the people at home think and 

~ whether they agree with some of us that 
we ought not to change this historic 
building just to put on additional 
restaurants and briefing rooms and 
offices we do not really need, since there 
is already plenty of space in the Rayburn 
Building and in the remodeled Cannon 
and Longworth Buildings. 

Mr. REID of New York. I think the 
gentleman will agree that in a very real 
sense the people of New York and West- 
chester County desire to restore the west 
front and not destroy or change it. 

Mr. GEORGE W. ANDREWS. Mr. 
Speaker, I yield 4 minutes to the chair- 
man of our committee, the gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. MAHON]. 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Speaker, in view 
of some of the things which have been 
said, I should state that the conferees did 
not agree that funds for the improvement 
of the west front of the Capitol Build- 
ing would come before the House for 
consideration through the regular legis- 
lative appropriation bill. The chairman 
of the subcommittee, the gentleman from 
Alabama [Mr. GEORGE W. ANDREWS], 
stated that these funds can be considered 
at a later time—at a more propitious 
time, I believe he stated. But I am sure 
Mr. ANDREWS would say, and certainly I 
will say, that funds for the improvement 
of the west central front of the Capitol 
should be considered in great depth, 
after lengthy and exhaustive debate, and 
that the House should, of course, work its 
will on this matter. 

Nothing precipitous should be done. 
Certainly, it is not the intent of the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations in this session 
of Congress to give any consideration 
whatsoever to any further funds for the 
extension of the west front. Nobody, in- 
sofar as I know, has made a request of 
the Committee on Appropriations for 
funds in this or any other bill in this ses- 
sion of Congress for the extension of 
the west front. 

Now, it has been stated by the gentle- 
man from New York that we ought to 
consider the wishes of the people back 
home in respect to what we do about the 
west front of this building. I agree. 
But, in my opinion, Mr. Speaker, the 
people who elect us to office, while they 
are aware that we do not possess all 
wisdom on all subjects, would be willing 
to leave to us in the House of Repre- 
sentatives a decision as to whether or 

not the west front should be repaired 
and in what manner. I believe they feel 
we would be better advised in these 
matters and would trust each Member's 
judgment for a decision of this type. 
Now, as to the proposition that the 
action of the conferees. in striking the 
prohibitory language of the Senate some- 
how represents a great victory for the 
opponents of the extension of the west 
front, I would say such a statement is 
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clearly wide of the mark. Why do I say 
that? Because there was no issue as to 
providing funds in this bill for the ex- 
tension of the west front at this time. 

I happen to believe that a great ma- 
jority of the Members of Congress would 
favor an improvement and probably an 
extension of the west front. We can 
make that determination later. This 
Capitol is supposed to be the place where 
the national legislative business of the 
people is done. If by expanding the fa- 
cilities of this great Capitol and strength- 
ening it we can make it a better place to 
do the job that the people sent us here 
to do, that would seem to me to be what 
we would probably ultimately do when 
the times are more propitious than they 
are now. 

So, Mr. Speaker, I for one certainly do 
not consider the fact that there is no 
money in the bill for the west front as a 
victory for the opponents of the west 
front improvement. Nor do I consider 
the conference action as a repudiation or 
a slap in the face toward the Speaker of 
the House of Representatives and the 
special commission of which he and oth- 
ers are members. 

Mr. STRATTON. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MAHON. I will be glad to yield to 
the gentleman. 

Mr. STRATTON. I certainly do not 
want to debate the question as to whether 
it is or is not a victory. As far as I am 
concerned, my position is not intended 
to be any slap in the face of the Speaker, 
for whom I have great respect. I have 
simply felt that this is a matter that 
should be debated fully by the Members 
of the House and those of us who felt dif- 
ferently ought to have a chance to be 
heard. I would like to say from that 
point of view the conference committee 
has come up with an agreement which 
makes it possible, as the gentleman says, 
for this matter to be considered and de- 
bated in depth. And to that extent it is 
a finality for those who wanted some 
consideration. 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Speaker, I would 
say further that there was no senti- 
ment—that I know of—on the part of 
any member of the Committee on Appro- 
priations to deny the House an oppor- 
tunity to consider fully this entire matter. 
No one about whom I know had contem- 
Plated trying to slip in the back door, so 
to speak, and put in funds to do a job of 
which the Members of the House are not 
in favor. 

Mr. STRATTON. Mr. Speaker, if the 
gentleman will yield further, it was my 
understanding that the hearings before 
the Legislative Subcommittee in the other 
body had elicited testimony from Mr. 
Stewart that there was not going to be 
any request from the Legislative Sub- 
committee, but that. there would be a 
request before the supplemental com- 
mittee for the supplemental bill, and it 
was that testimony that led the other 
body to put in the restricting amend- 
ment, which the conferees eliminated, 
but which it replaced with this bill to 
which the gentleman from Texas refers. 
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Mr. Speaker, that testimony does con- 
cern me, and may I—— 

Mr. MAHON. I would like to say that 
while this is not a matter that would be 
considered this session in the closing 
supplemental, the mere fact that an 
appropriation is considered in a supple- 
mental bill does not mean that it is not 
given the same consideration that it 
would be given in any other appropri- 
ation bill. 

Mr. STRATTON. Except that by the 
time it comes to the floor of the House 
for consideration many Members are al- 
ready campaigning for reelection. I re- 
call once when we were called back by 
the leadership at 4 o'clock in the morn- 
ing in order to pass the supplemental 
bill, on the 13th of October 1962, I believe 
it was. Therefore it does not give us the 
kind of depth of discussion to which the 
gentleman referred, but I want to thank 
the gentleman from Texas for his assur- 
ance, if I understood the gentleman cor- 
rectly, that there will not be any request 
in the supplemental bill this year. 

Mr. MAHON. The gentleman from 
New York indicates that the House of 
Representatives, this great legislative 
body about which we have heard consid- 
erable today, would not give as thorough 
consideration in the closing hours as in 
the opening hours to any important ap- 
propriation legislation. Of course, if the 
gentleman feels that such consideration 
is not given at the end of the session, I 
assume, then, that the Members would 
shout any extension proposition down, 
thus achieving the gentleman’s objective. 

But, Mr. Speaker, I harbor no doubt 
that the Committee on Appropriations, 
and indeed the House of Representatives 
acts responsibly throughout the session, 
and I do not want to see the body of 
which I am a Member act irresponsibly 
at any time during the session. 

Mr. GEORGE W. ANDREWS. Mr. 
1 we have no further requests for 


Mr. Speaker, I move the previous ques- 
tion on the conference report. 
The previous question was ordered. 


disagreement relate solely to housekeep- 
ing operations of the Senate—which by 
long and well-founded practice we con- 
cur in without debate—and in order to 
save time, I ask unanimous consent that 
amendments Nos. 1 through 12, inclusive: 
14 through 26 inclusive; 28 through 33 
inclusive; and 42 and 43, be considered 
en bloc. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ala- 
bama? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report 

disagreement, 


_the first amendment in 


Mr. GEORGE W. ANDREWS. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the reading of these amendments be dis- 
pensed with, and that they be printed 
in the RECORD. 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ala- 
bama? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the amendments, as 
follows: 

Senate amendment No. 1: Page 2, line 1, 
insert the following: 


“SENATE 


Senate amendment No. 2: Page 2, line 2, 
insert the following: 

“COMPENSATION OF THE VICE PRESIDENT AND 
SENATORS, MILEAGE OF THE PRESIDENT OF 
THE SENATE AND SENATORS, AND EXPENSE 
ALLOWANCES OF THE VICE PRESIDENT AND 
LEADERS OF THE SENATE” 

Senate amendment No. 3: Page 2, line 6, 
insert the following: 


“COMPENSATION OF THE VICE PRESIDENT AND 
SENATORS 
“For compensation of the Vice President 
and Senators of the United States, 
$3,296,735." 
Senate amendment No. 4: Page 2, line 10, 
Insert the following: 
“MILEAGE OF PRESIDENT OF THE SENATE AND OF 
SENATORS 
“For mileage of the President of the Senate 
and of Senators, $58,370.” 
Senate amendment No. 5: Page 2, line 14, 
insert the following: 
“EXPENSE ALLOWANCES OF THE VICE PRESIDENT, 
AND MAJORITY AND MINORITY LEADERS 


“For expense allowance of the Vice Presi- 
dent, $10,000; Majority Leader of the Senate, 
$3,000; and Minority Leader of the Senate, 
$3,000; in all, $1,000.” 

Senate amendment No. 6: Page 2, line 10, 
insert the following: 

“SALARIES, OFFICERS, AND EMPLOYEES 

“For compensation of officers, employees, 
clerks to Senators, and others as authorized 
by law, including agency contributions and 
longevity compensation as authorized, which 
shall be paid from this appropriation with- 
‘out regard to the below limitations, as 
follows:”. 

Senate amendment No. 7: Page 3, line 1, 
insert the following: 

“OFFICE OF THE VICE PRESIDENT 

“For clerical assistance to the Vice Presi- 
dent, at rates of compensation to be fixed 
by him in basic multiples of $5 per month, 
$203,515.” 

Senate amendment No. 8: Page 3, line 5, 
insert the following: 

“CHAPLAIN 

“Chaplain of the Senate, $15,540.” 

Senate amendment No. 9: Page 3, line 7, 
insert the following: 

“OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY 

“For office of the Secretary, $1,369,630, in- 
cluding $150,220 required for the purposes 
specified and authorized by section 74b of 
Title 2, United States Code: Provided, That 
the reporters. of debates in the office of the 
Secretary are hereby designated the official 
reporters of debates of the Senate.” 

Senate amendment No. 10: Page 3, line 14, 
insert the following: 

“COMMITTEE EMPLOYEES. 

“For professional and clerical assistance to 
standing committees and the Select Commit- 
tee on Small Business, $3,367,430.” 

Senate amendment No. 11: Page 8, line 18, 
insert the following: 

“CONFERENCE COMMITTEES 

“For clerical assistance to the Conference 
of the Majority, at rates of compensation to 
3 by the chairman of said committee, 

For clerical assistance to the Conference of 
the Minority, at rates of compensation to be 
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Senate amendment No. 12: Page 4, line 1, 
insert the following: 


“ADMINISTRATIVE AND CLERICAL ASSISTANTS TO 
SENATORS 


“For administrative and clerical assistants 
and messenger service for Senators, 
$17,171,215.” 

Senate amendment No, 14: Page 4, line 19, 
insert the following: 


“OFFICES OF THE SECRETARIES FOR THE 
MAJORITY AND THE MINORITY 
“For the offices of the Secretary for the 
Majority and the Secretary for the Minority, 
$166,675.” 
Senate amendment No. 15: Page 4, line 
23, insert the following: 


“OFFICES OF THE MAJORITY AND MINORITY 
WHIPS 


“For four clerical assistants, two for the 
Majority Whip and two for the Minority 
Whip, at rates of compensation to be fixed 
in basic multiples of $60 per annum by the 
respective Whips, $18,460 each; in all, 
$36,920.” 

Senate amendment No, 16: Page 5, line 3, 
insert the following: 


“OFFICE OF THE LEGISLATIVE COUNSEL OF THE 
SENATE 
“For salaries and expenses of the Office of 
the Legislative Counsel of the Senate, 
$317,895.” 
Senate amendment No. 17: Page 5, line 7, 
insert the following.: 


“CONTINGENT EXPENSES OF THE SENATE” 


Senate amendment No. 18: Page 5, line 8, 
insert the following: 
“SENATE POLICY COMMITTEES 
“For salaries and expenses of the Majority 
Committee and the Minority Policy 
Committee, $204,150 for each such commit- 
tee; in all, $408,300.” 
Senate amendment No. 19: Page 5, line 
12, insert the following: 
“AUTOMOBILES AND MAINTENANCE 
“For purchase, exchange, driving, mainte- 
nance, and operation of four automobiles, 
one for the Vice President, one for the Presi- 
dent Pro Tempore, one for the Majority 
Leader, and one for the Minority Leader, 
$43.660.” 
Senate amendment No. 20: Page 5, line 17, 
insert the following: 
“FURNITURE 
“For service and materials in cleaning and 
and repairing furniture, and for the purchase 
of furniture, $31,190: Provided, That the 
furniture purchased is not available from 
other agencies of the Government.” 
Senate amendment No, 21: Page 5, line 22, 
insert the following: 
“INQUIRIES AND INVESTIGATIONS 
“For expenses of inquiries and investiga- 
tions ordered by the Senate, or conducted 
pursuant to section 134(a) of Public Law 601, 
Seventy-ninth Congress, including $396,615 
for the Committee on Appropriations, to be 
available also for the purposes mentioned in 
Senate Resolution Numbered 193, agreed to 
October 14, 1943, $5,420,000.” 
Senate amendment No. 22: Page 6, line 5, 
insert the following: 
“FOLDING DOCUMENTS 
“For the employment of personnel for 
folding speeches and pamphlets at a gross 
rate of not exceeding $2.32 per hour per per- 
son, $40,715.” 
Senate amendment No, 23: Page 6, line 9, 
insert the following: 
“MAIL TRANSPORTATION 
“For maintaining, exchanging, and 2A 
ping motor vehicles for carrying the mails 
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and for official. use of the offices of the Secre- 
tary and Sergeant at Arms, $16,560.” 

Senate amendment No, 24: Page 6, line 13, 
insert the following: 


“MISCELLANEOUS ITEMS 


“For miscellaneous items, exclusive of 
labor, $3,743,160, including $275,000 for pay- 
ment to the Architect of the Capitol in ac- 
cordance with section 4 of Public Law 87-82, 
approved July 6, 1961.” 

Senate amendment No. 25: Page 6, line 18, 
insert the following: 


“POSTAGE STAMPS 


“For postage stamps for the offices of the 
Secretaries for the Majority and Minority, 
$140; and for air-mail and special delivery 
stamps for office of the Secretary, $160; office 
of the Sergeant at Arms, $125; Senators and 
the President of the Senate, as authorized by 
law, $90,400; in all, $90,825.” 

Senate amendment No. 26: Page 7, line 1, 
insert the following: 


“STATIONERY (REVOLVING FUND) 


“For stationery for Senators and the Presi- 
dent of the Senate, $249,600: Provided, That 
effective with the fiscal year 1967 and there- 
after the allowance for stationery for each 
Senator from States having a population of 
ten million or more inhabitants shall be at 
the rate of $3,000 per annum; and for sta- 
tionery for committees and officers of the 
Senate, $13,200; in all, $262,800, to remain 
available until expended”. 

Senate amendment No, 28: Page 8, line 6, 
insert: 

“COMMUNICATIONS 

“For an amount for communications which 
may be expended interchangeably for pay- 
ment, in accordance with such limitations 
and restrictions as may be prescribed by the 
Committee on Rules and Administration, 
of charges on Official telegrams and long- 
distance telephone calls made by or on be- 
half of Senators or the President of the 
Senate, such telephone calls to be in addition 
to those authorized by the provisions of the 
Legislative Branch Appropriation Act, 1947 
(60 Stat. 392; 2 US.C. 46c, 46d, 46e), as 
amended, and the First Deficiency Appro- 
priation Act, 1949 (63 Stat. 77; 2 U.S.C. 46d- 
1), $15,150.” 

Senate amendment No. 29: Page 8, line 18, 
insert: 

“ADMINISTRATIVE PROVISIONS 

Senate amendment No. 30: Page 8, line 19, 
insert: 

“Effective July 1, 1966, the paragraph re- 
lating to official long-distance telephone 
calls to and from Washington, District of 
Columbia, under the heading ‘Contingent 
Expenses of the Senate’ in Public Law 479, 
Seventy-ninth Congress, as amended (2 
U.S.C. 46c), is amended to read as follows: 

There shall be paid from the contingent 
fund of the Senate, in accordance with rules 
and regulations prescribed by the Commit- 
tee on Rules and Administration of the 
Senate, toll charges on not to exceed three 
thousand, strictly. official long-distance tele- 
phone calls to and from Washington, Dis- 
trict of Columbia, aggregating not more 
than fifteen thousand minutes each fiscal 
year for each Senator and the Vice President 
of the United States: Provided, That not 
more than fifteen hundred calls aggregating 
not more than seventy-five hundred min- 
utes made in the first six months of each 
fiscal year shall be paid for under this sen- 
tence. The toll charges on an additional 
fifteen hundred such calls aggregating not 
more than seventy-five hundred minutes 
each fiscal year for each Senator from any 


State having a population of ten million or 


more inhabitants shall also be paid from the 
contingent fund of the Senate: Provided, 
That not more than seven hundred and fifty 
calls aggregating not more than three thou- 
sand seven hundred and fifty minutes made 
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in the first six months of each fiscal year mgs; and equipment, and for labor and The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report 


shall be paid for under this sentence.“ 

Senate amendment No. 31: Page 9, line 21, 
insert: 

“Effective the first day of the first month 
following date of enactment the table con- 
tained in section 4(f) of the Federal Em- 
ployees’ Salary Increase Act of 1955 (Public 
Law 94, Eighty-fourth Congress, approved 
June 28, 1955), as amended, is amended to 
read as follows: 


Amount of 
“States having a population of— increase 
Less than 3,000,000 812, 780 


3,000,000 but less than 4,000,000. 17, 760 
4,000,000 but less than 5,000,000. 20, 760 
5,000,000 but less than 7,000,000 23. 760 
7,000,000 but less than 9,000,000_ 26, 7860 
9,000,000 but less than 10,000,- 
id iat te aged aa Sl NR EE rh 29, T60 
9,000,000 but less than 10,000,- 
CCCP 25, 740 
10,000,000 but less than 11,000,- 
... 8 34, 740 
11,000,000 but less than 12,000,- 
oo > eee ORE ON 37, 740 
12,000,000 but less than 13,000,- 
ooo 40, 740 
13,000,000 but less than 15,000,- 
S ———T—T—T—T—T—— 43, 740 
15,000,000 but less than 17,000,- 
COO tint AA gn chtiouneeuc Gay 46, 740 
17,000,000 or more 49, 740” 


Senate amendment No. 32: Page 10, line 4, 
insert: 

“Effective the first day of the first month 
following date of enactment the paragraph 
relating to rates of compensation of em- 
ployees of committees of the Senate, con- 
tained in the Legislative Branch Appropria- 
tion Act, 1956, as amended (2 U.S. OC. 72a-1a). 
is amended by striking out so much of the 
second sentence thereof as follows the words 
‘First Supplemental Appropriation Act, 1947,’ 
and inserting in lieu thereof the following: 
‘the basic compensation of any employee of 
a standing or select committee of the Senate 
(including the majority and minority policy 
committees and the majority conference of 
the Senate and minority conference of the 
Senate but excluding the Committee on Ap- 
propriations), or a joint committee of the 
two Houses the expenses of which are paid 
from the contingent fund of the Senate 
whose basic compensation may be fixed un- 
der such provisions at a rate of $8,000 per 
annum, may be fixed at a rate not in excess 
of $8,040 per annum, except that the basic 
compensation of one such employee may be 
fixed at a rate not in excess of $8,880 per 
annum, and the basic compensation of two 
such employees may be fixed at a rate not 
in excess of $8,460 per annum. The basic 
compensation of any employee of the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations whose basic com- 
pensation may be fixed at a rate of $8,000 per 
annum under such provisions may be fixed 
at a rate not in excess of $8,040 per annum, 
except that the basic compensation of one 
such employee may be fixed at a rate not in 
excess of $8,880 per annum, and the basic 
compensation of seventeen such employees 
may be fixed at a rate not in excess of $8,460 
per annum“ 

Senate amendment No. 33: Page 11, line 17, 
insert: “The third paragraph under the 
heading ‘Administrative Provisions’ in the 

“appropriation for the Senate in the Legisla- 
tive Branch Appropriation Act, 1959, as 
amended (2 U.S.C, 43b), is amended by in- 
serting after the words ‘six round trips’ the 
following: ‘(or the equivalent thereof in one- 
way trips) s» 

Senate amendment No, 42: Page 27, line 
12, insert: 

: “SENATE OFFICE BUILDINGS 

“For maintenance, miscellaneous items 
and supplies, including furniture, furnish- 


material incident thereto, and repairs there- 
of; for purchase of waterproof wearing ap- 
parel, and for personal and other services; 
including eight attendants at $1,800 each; 
for the care and operation of the Senate Office 
Buildings; including the subway and sub- 
way transportation systems connecting the 
Senate Office Buildings with the Capitol; 
uniforms or allowances therefor as author- 
ized by the Act of September 1, 1954, as 
amended (5 U.S.C. 2131); to be expended 
under the control and supervision of the 
Architect of the Capitol; in all, $2,530,000.” 

Senate amendment No. 43: Page 28, line 1, 
insert: 

“SENATE GARAGE 

“For maintenance, repairs, alterations, 
personal and other services, and all other 
necessary expenses, $57,900.” 


Mr. GEORGE W. ANDREWS. Mr. 
Speaker, I offer a motion. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. GreorcE W. ANDREWS moves that the 
House recede from its disagreement to the 
amendments of the Senate numbered 1 
through 12, inclusiye; 14 through 26, inclu- 
sive; 28 through 38, inclusive; and 42 and 43, 
and concur therein. 


The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER, The Clerk will report 
the next amendment in disagreement. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Senate amendment No. 13: Page 4, line 5, 
insert: 

“OPFICE OF SERGEANT AT ARMS AND 
DOORKEEPER 

“For office of Sergeant at Arms and Door- 
keeper, $3,364,025: Provided, That effective 
on the first day of the first month following 
date of enactment, the basic per annum com- 
pensation of one offset press operator, Service 
Department shall be $2,700 in lieu of 62,340, 
that the Sergeant at Arms may employ a tele- 
communications adviser at $5,520 basic per 
annum, an additional Sergeant, Capitol 
Police force at $2,940 basic per annum, an 
additional Lieutenant, Capitol Police force 
at $3,600 basic.per annum, and twenty-five 
additional Privates, Capitol Police force at 
$2,160 basic per annum each: Provided fur- 
ther, That appointees to the Capitol Police 
force positions authorized herein shall haye 
the equivalent of at least one year’s police 
experience.” 


Mr. GEORGE W. ANDREWS. Mr. 
Speaker, I offer a motion. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. GEORGE W. ANpDREws moves that the 
House recede from its disagreement to the 
amendment of the Senate numbered 13 and 
concur therein with an amendment, as 
follows: In lieu of the amount of 82,940 
named in said amendment, insert “$2,880”; 
and in lieu of the amount of “$3,600” named 
in said amendment, insert “$3,480”. 


The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report 
the next amendment in disagreement. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Senate amendment No. 35: Page 21, line 15, 
strike out 850,000“ and insert “$62,500”. 


Mr. GEORGE W. ANDREWS. Mr. 
Speaker, I offer a motion. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. GEorcE W, ANDREWs moves that the 
House recede from its disagreement to the 
amendment of the Senate numbered 35 and 
concur therein with an amendment, as fol- 
lows: In lieu of the sum proposed, insert: 
“$95, 500. 

The motion was agreed to. 


the next amendment in disagreement. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Senate amendment No. 46: Page 31) line 5, 
insert: “, together with $478,000 to be derived 
by transfer from the appropriations made 
for the Office of Education, Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare.” 


Mr. GEORGE W. ANDREWS. Mr. 
Speaker, I offer a motion. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Mr. GEORGE W, ANDREWs moves that the 
House recede from its disagreement to the 
amendment of the Senate numbered 46 and 
concur therein. 


The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report 
the next amendment in disagreement. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Senate amendment No. 58: Page 34, line 23, 
insert: “Funds available to the Library of 
Congress may be expended to reimburse the 
Department of State for medical services 
rendered to employees of the Library’ of Con- 
gress stationed abroad; and for purchase or 
hire of passenger motor vehicles. Further, 
payments shall be authorized of allowances 
and other benefits to employees stationed 
abroad to the same extent as authorized from 
time to time for members of the Foreign 
Service of the United States of comparable 
grade, subject to such rules and regulations 
as may be issued by the Librarian of 

Congress.“ t 


Mr. GEORGE W. ANDREWS. Mr. 
Speaker, I offer a motion., 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Mr. GEorcE W. ANDREWS moves that the 
House recede from its disagreement to the 
amendment of the Senate numbered 53 and 
concur therein with an amendment, as fol- 
lows: In lieu of the matter inserted by said 
amendment, insert the following: 

“Funds available to the Library of Con- 
gress may be expended to reimburse. the 
Department of State for medical services 
rendered to employees of the Library of 
Congress stationed abroad; for purchase or 
hire of passenger motor vehicles; and for 
payment of travel, storage and transporta- 
tion of household goods, and transportation 
and per diem expenses for families en route 
(not to exceed twenty-four), subject to such 
rules and regulations as may be issued by the 
Librarian of Congress.” í 


The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will re- 
port the next amendment in disagree- 
ment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Senate amendment No, 54: Page 38, line 8, 
insert: 

“Sec. 105. Effective on the first day of the 
first month following date of enactment, the 
basic per annum compensation of the cap- 
tain, Capitol Police force shall be $4,320; the 
basic per annum compensation of lieuten- 
ants and special officers, Capitol Police force 
shall be $3,600 each; and the basic per an- 
num compensation of sergeants, Capitol 
Police force shall be $2,940 each.” 


Mr. GEORGE W. ANDREWS. Mr. 
Speaker, I offer a motion, 

The Clerk read.as follows: 

Mr. GEORGE W. ANDREWS moves that the 
House recede from its disagreement to the 
amendment of the Senate numbered 54 and 
concur therein with an amendment, as fol- 
lows: In lieu of the matter inserted by said 
amendment, insert the following: 

“SEC, 105. Effective on the first day of the 
first month following date of enactment, the 
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basic per annum compensation of the cap- 
tain, Capitol Police force shall be $4,260; the 
basic per annum compensation of leuten~ 
ants and special officers; Capitol Police force 
shall be $3,480 each; and the basic per 
annum compensation of sergeants, Capitol 
Police force shall be $2,880 each. Effective 
on the first day of the first month following 
enactment of H.R. 15857, Eighty-ninth Con- 
gress, or similar legislation, amending the 
District of Columbia Police and Fireman’s 
Salary Act of 1958, the basic per annum com- 
pensation. of the captain, Capitol Police 
force shall be $4,320; the basic per annum 
compensation of lieutenants and special 
officers, Capitol Police force shall be $3,600 
each; and the basic per annum compensation 
of sergeants, Capitol Police force shall be 
$2,940 each.” 


The motion was agreed to. 

A motion to reconsider the vote on the 
conference report and the votes by which 
action was taken on the several motions 
was laid on the table. h 

Mr. GEORGE W. ANDREWS. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
revise and extend my remarks and in- 
clude certain tables at the conclusion of 
the debate. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Alabama? 

There was no objection. 


HANDLING OF DOGS AND CATS FOR 
RESEARCH PURPOSES 


Mr. POAGE. Mr. Speaker, I call up 
the conference report on the bill (H.R. 
13881) to authorize the Secretary of Ag- 
riculture to regulate the transportation, 
sale, and handling of dogs and cats in- 
tended to be used for purposes of re- 


search or experimentation, and for other: 


purposes, and ask unanimous consent 
that the statement of the managers on 
the part of the House be read in lieu of 
the report. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the statement. 

The conference report and statement 
are as follows: 


CONFERENCE REPORT (H. REPT. No. 1848) 


The committee of conference on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendment of the Senate to the bill (H.R. 
13881) to authorize the Secretary of Agri- 
culture to regulate the transportation, sale, 
and handling of dogs and cats intended to 
be used for purposes of research or experi- 
mentation, and for other purposes, having 
met, after full and free conference, have 

to recommend and do recommend 
to their respective Houses as follows: 

That the House recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendment of the Senate and 
agree to the same with an amendment as 
follows: In lieu of the matter proposed to 
be inserted by the Senate amendment insert 
the following: ‘ 

“That in order to protect the owners of 
dogs and cats from theft of such pets, to 
prevent the sale or use of dogs and cats 
which have been stolen, and to insure that 
certain animals intended for use in research 
facilities are provided humane care and 
treatment, it is essential to regulate the 
transportation, purchase, sale, housing, care, 
handling, and treatment of such animals by 
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persons or organizations engaged in using 
them for research or experimental purposes 
or in transporting, buying, or selling them 
for such use. 

“Src. 2. When used in this Act— 

„a) The term ‘person’. includes any in- 
dividual, partnership, firm, joint stock com- 
pany, corporation, association, trust, estate, 
or other legal entity; 

“(b) The term ‘Secretary’ means the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture; 

“(c) The term ‘commerce’ means com- 
merce between any State, territory, posses- 
sion, or the District of Columbia, or the 
Commonwealth of Puerto Rico, and any 
place outside thereof; or between points 
within the same State, territory, or posses- 
sion, or the District of Columbia, or the Com- 
monwealth of Puerto Rico, but through any 
place outside thereof; or within any terri- 
tory, possession, or the District of Columbia; 

“(d) The term ‘dog’ means any live dog 
(Canis familiaris); 

“(e) The term ‘cat’ means any live cat 
(Felis catus); 

(f) The term ‘research facility’ means any 
school, institution, organization, or person 
that uses or intends to use dogs or cats in 
research, tests, or experiments, and that 
(1) purchases or transports dogs or cats in 
commerce, or (2) receives funds under a 
grant, award, loan, or contract from a depart- 
ment, agency, or instrumentality of the 
United States for the purpose of carrying 
out research, tests, or experiments; 

“(g) The term ‘dealer’ means any person 
who for compensation or profit delivers for 
transportation, or transports, except as a 
common carrier, buys, or sells dogs or cats 
in commerce for research purposes; 

“(h) The term ‘animal’ means live dogs, 
cats, monkeys (nonhuman primate mam- 
mals), guinea pigs, hamsters, and rabbits. 

“Sec. 3. The Secretary shall issue licenses 
to dealers upon application therefor in such 
form and manner as he may prescribe and 
upon payment of such fee established pur- 
suant to section 23 of this Act: Provided, 
That no such license shall be issued until the 
dealer shall have demonstrated that his fa- 
cilities comply with the standards promul- 
gated by the Secretary pursuant to section 13 
of this Act: Provided, however, That any per- 
son who derives less than a substantial por- 
tion of his income (as determined by the 
Secretary) from the breeding and raising of 
dogs or cats on his own premises and sells 
any such dog or cat to a dealer or research 
facility shall not be required to obtain a 
license as a dealer under this Act. The Sec- 
retary is further authorized to license, as 
dealers, persons who do not qualify as dealers 
within the meaning of this Act upon such 
persons’ complying with the requirements 
specified above and agreeing, in writing, to 
comply with all the requirements of this Act 
and the regulations promulgated by the Sec- 
retary hereunder. 

“Sec. 4. No dealer shall sell or offer to sell 
or transport or offer for transportation to 
any research facility any dog or cat, or buy, 
sell, offer to buy or sell, transport or offer 
for transportation in commerce to or from 
another dealer under this Act any dog or 
cat, unless and until such dealer shall have 
obtained a license from the Secretary and 
such license shall not’ have been suspended 
or revoked. 

“Sec: 5. No dealer shall sell or otherwise 
dispose of any dog or cat within a period of 
five- business days after the acquisition of 
such animal or within such other period as 
may be specified by the Secretary. 

“Sec. 6. Every research facility shall regis- 
ter with the Secretary in accordance with 
such rules and regulations as he may pre- 
scribe, r 

“Sec. 7. It shall be unlawful for any re- 
search facility to purchase any dog or cat 
from any person except a person holding a 
valid license as a dealer issued by the Secre- 
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tary pursuant to this Act unless such person 
is exempted from obtaining such license 
under section 3 of this Act. 

“Src, 8. No department, agency, or instru- 
mentality of the United States which uses 
animals for.research or experimentation shall 
purchase or otherwise acquire any dog or 
cat for such purposes from any person except 
a person holding a valid license as a dealer, 
issued by the Secretary pursuant to this 
Act unless such person is.exempted from ob- 
taining such license under section 3 of this 
Act. 

“Sec, 9. When construing or enforcing the 
provisions of this Act, the act, omission, or 
failure of any individual acting for or em- 
ployed by a research facility or a dealer, or 
a person licensed as a dealer pursuant to the 
second sentence of section 3, within the scope 
of his employment or office, shall be deemed 
the act, omission, or failure of such research 
facility, dealer, or other person as well as 
of such individual. 

“Sec, 10. Research facilities and dealers 

shall make, and retain for such reasonable 
period of time as the Secretary may prescribe, 
such records with respect to the purchase, 
sale, transportation, identification, and pre- 
vious ownership of dogs and cats but not 
monkeys, guinea pigs, hamsters, or rabbits 
as the Secretary may prescribe, upon forms 
supplied by the Secretary. Such records 
shall be made available at all reasonable 
times for inspection by the Secretary, by any 
Federal officer or employee designated by the 
Secretary. 
“Sec. 11. All dogs and cats delivered for 
transportation, transported, purchased, or 
sold in commerce by any dealer shall be 
marked or identified at such time and in 
such humane manner as the Secretary may 
prescribe. 

“Sec. 12. The Secretary is authorized to 
promulgate humane standards and record- 
keeping requirements governing the pur- 
chase, handling, or sale of dogs or cats by 
dealers or research facilities at auction sales. 

“Sec. 13. The Secretary shall establish 
and promulgate standards to govern the 
humane handling, care, treatment, and 
transportation of animals by dealers and re- 
search facilities. Such standards shall in- 
clude minimum requirements with respect 
to the housing, feeding, watering, sanita- 
tion, ventilation, shelter from extremes of 
weather and temperature, separation by 
species, and adequate veterinary care. The 
foregoing shall not be construed as author- 
izing the Secretary to prescribe standards 
for the handling, care, or treatment of ani- 
mals during actual research or experimenta- 
tion by a research facility as determined by 
such research facility. 

“Sec, 14. Any department, agency, or in- 

strumentality of the United States having 
laboratory animal facilities shall comply 
with the standards promulgated by the Sec- 
retary for a research facility under section 
18. 
_ “Src, 15. (a) The Secretary shall consult 
and cooperate with other Federal depart- 
ments, agencies, or instrumentalities con- 
cerned with the welfare of animals used for 
research or experimentation when establish- 
ing standards pursuant to section 13 and in 
carrying out the purposes of this Act. 

“(b) The Secretary is authorized to coop- 
erate with the officials of the various States 
or political subdivisions thereof in effectu- 
ating the purposes of this Act and of any 
State, local, or municipal legislation or ordi- 
nance on the same subject. 

“Sec, 16, The Secretary shall make such 
investigations or inspections as he deems 
necessary to determine whether any dealer or 
research facility has violated or is violating 
any provision of this Act or any regulation 
issued thereunder, The Secretary shall pro- 
mulgate such rules and regulations as he 
deems necessary to permit inspectors to con- 
fiscate or destroy in a humane manner any 
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animals found to be suffering as a result of 
a failure to comply with any provision. of 
this Act or any regulation issued thereunder 
if (1) such animals are held by a dealer, or 
(2) such animals are held by a research fa- 
cility and are no longer required by such 
research facility to carry out the research, 
test, or experiment for which such animals 
have been utilized. 

“BEC. 17. The shall issue rules 
and regulations requiring licensed dealers 
and research facilities to permit inspection 
of their animals and records at reasonable 
hours upon request by legally constituted 
law enforcement agencies in search of lost 
animals. 

“Sec. 18. Nothing in this Act shall be con- 
strued as authorizing the Secretary to pro- 
mulgate rules, regulations, or orders for the 
handling, care, treatment, or inspection of 
animals during actual research or experi- 
mentation by a research facility as deter- 
mined by such research facility. 

“Sec. 19. (a) If the Secretary has reason 
to believe that any person licensed as a dealer 
has violated or is violating any provision of 
this Act or any of the rules or regulations 
promulgated by the Secretary hereunder, the 
Secretary may suspend such person’s license 
temporarily, but not to exceed twenty-one 
days, and, after notice and opportunity for 
hearing, may suspend for such additional 
period as he may specify or revoke such 
license, if such violation is determined to 
have occurred and may make an order that 
such person shall cease and desist from con- 
tinuing such violation. 

“(b) Any dealer aggrieved by a final order 
of the Secretary issued pursuant to subsec- 
tion. (a) of this section may, within sixty 
days after entry of such an order, seek review 
of such order in the manner provided in sec- 
tion 10 of the Administrative Procedure Act 
(5 U.S.C. 1009). 

“(c) Any dealer who violates any provision 
of this Act shall, on conviction thereof, be 
subject to imprisonment for not more than 
one year or a fine of not more than $1,000, 
or both. 

„Sxo. 20. (a) If the Secretary has reason to 
believe that any research facility has vio- 
lated or is violating any provision of this 
Act or any of the rules or regulations pro- 
mulgated by the Secretary hereunder and if, 
after notice and opportunity for hearing, he 
finds a violation, he may make an order that 
such research facility shall cease and desist 
from continuing such violation. Such cease 
and desist. order shall become effective fit- 
teen days after issuance of the order. Any 
research facility which knowingly fails to 
obey a cease-and-desist order made by the 
Secretary under this section shall be subject 
to a civil penalty of 8500 for each offense, and 
each day during which such failure con- 
tinues shall be deemed a separate offense. 

“(b) Any research facility aggrieved by a 
final order of the Secretary issued pursuant 
to subsection (a) of this section may, within 
sixty days after entry of such order, seek re- 
view of such order in the district court for 
the district in which such research facility 
is located in the manner provided in section 
10 of the Administrative Procedure Act (5 
U.S.C. 1009). 

“Sec, 21. The Secretary is authorized to 
promulgate such rules, regulations, and or- 
ders as he may deem necessary in order to ef- 
ſectuate the purposes of this Act, 

“Sec, 22, If any provision of this Act or the 
application of any such provision to any 
person or circumstances shall be held in- 
valid, the remainder of this Act and the ap- 
plication of any such provision to persons or 
circumstances other than those as to which 
it is held inyalid shall not be affected thereby. 

“Sec, 28. The Secretary shall charge, assess, 
and cause to be collected reasonable fees for 
licenses issued. Such fees shall be adjusted 
on an equitable basis taking into considera- 
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tion the type and nature of the operations 
to be licensed and shall be deposited and 
covered into the Treasury as miscellaneous 
receipts. There are hereby authorized to be 
appropriated such funds as Congress may 
from time to time provide. 

“Sec. 24. The regulations referred to in 
section 10 and section 13 shall be prescribed 
by the Secretary as soon as reasonable but not 
later than six months from the date of en- 
actment of this Act. Additions and amend- 
ments thereto may be prescribed from time 
to time as may be necessary or advisable. 
Compliance by dealers with the provisions 
of this Act and such regulations shall com- 
mence ninety days after the promulgation 
of such regulations. Compliance by research 
facilities with the provisions of this Act and 
such regulations shall commence six months 
after the promulgation of such regulations, 
except that the Secretary may grant exten- 
sions of time to research facilities which do 
not comply with the standards prescribed 
by the Secretary pursuant to section 13 of 
this Act provided that the Secretary deter- 
mines that there is evidence that the re- 
search facilities will meet such standards 
within a reasonable time.” 

Amend the title so as to read: “An Act to 
authorize the Secretary of Agriculture to 
regulate the transportation, sale, and 
handling of dogs, cats, and certain other 
animals intended to be used for purposes of 
research or experimentation, and for other 

3 
And the Senate agree to the same. 
HanOL D D. COOLEY, 
W. R. Poace, 


Bos DOLE, 


WARREN MAGNUSON, 


Managers on the Part of the Senate. 


STATEMENT 


The managers on the part of the House 
at the conference on the disagreeing votes 
of the two Houses to the amendment of the 
Senate to the bill (H.R, 13881) to authorize 
the Secretary of Agriculture to regulate the 
transportation, sale, and handling of dogs 
and cats intended to be used for purposes 
of research or experimentation, and for 
other purposes, submit the following state- 
ment in explanation of the effect of the 
action agreed upon and recommended in 
the accompanying conference report. 

The amendment of the Senate struck out 
all after the enacting clause of the House 
bill and substituted language which gen- 
erally followed the structure of the House 
bill but was different in numerous substan- 
tial respects. 

We have diligently tried to bring back to 
the House an effective bill which will codify 
the noblest and most compassionate con- 
cern that the human heart holds for those 
small animals whose very existence is dedi- 
cated to the advancement of medical skill 
and knowledge while at the same time 
still preserving for the medical and re- 
search professions an unfettered opportu- 
nity to carry forward their vital work in 
behalf of all mankind. 

The House bill and the Senate amend- 
ment were similar in objective yet different 
in detail. The conferees have attempted 
to select the best and most practicable pro- 
visions of each version and have combined 
and modified them in an effort to produce 
workable and meaningful legislation. 
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The conferees are aware of course that 
this bill, which was originated and developed 
by this Congress, creates a new responsi- 
bility for the Department of Agriculture. 

In anticipation of future questions and 
problems about the new program, the con- 
ferees herewith submit an explanation and 
interpretation of this legislation which is 
designed to foresee some of these questions 
and problems. Yet the conferees recognize 
that no one possesses completely accurate 
forward vision and in that spirit we will con- 
tinue to seek the advice and counsel of all 
those who share an interest in this pro- 
gram. This includes not only the medical 
and research professions, the various animal 
welfare groups, and the Department of Ag- 
riculture, but also the many thousands of 
Americans throughout the nation whose 
conscience and concern have led to the 
enactment of this legislation. 


BRIEF SUMMARY 


The Conference substitute contains the 
following major provisions: 

(1) The Secretary of Agriculture would 
issue licenses to dealers who bought or sold 
dogs or cats in commerce. These license 
fees would be set at a reasonable amount and 
the cost would be adjusted on an equitable 
basis with the Secretary considering the type 
and nature of the dealer operation to be 
licensed. 

(2) Research facilities, as defined by the 
bill, would be required to register with the 
Secretary of Agriculture, but would not be 
required to be licensed. 

(3) Dealers and research facilities would 
keep and retain for reasonable periods rec- 
ords of their purchase, sale, transportation, 
identification, and previous ownership of 
dogs and cats only. Although mo: š 
guinea pigs, hamsters, and rabbits would be 
included under humane standards provisions 
obligatory to both dealers añd research facil- 
ities, records would not be required to bè 
kept on these animals. 

(4) The Secretary would specify the time 
and humane method of identification of dogs 
and cats, 

(5) The Secretary would establish stand- 
ards to govern the humane handling, care, 
treatment, and transportation of animals 
(as defined in this legislation) by both deal- 
ers and research facilities. These standards 
would include minimum requirements with 
respect to the housing, feeding, watering, 
sanitation, ventilation, shelter from ex- 
tremes of weather and temperature, sepa- 
ration by species, and adequate veterinary 
care. However, these standards would not 
be construed to apply to research facilities 
during actual research or experimentation as 
determined by the research facility itself. 

(6) Departments, agencies, and. instru- 
mentalities of the United States which have 
laboratory animal facilities would be re- 
quired to comply with the provisions of this 
legislation. 

(7) The Secretary would consult and co- 
operate with other Federal departments, 
agencies, or instrumentalities concerned with 
animal welfare in research or experimenta- 
tion when establishing humane standards 
for the handling of such animals by dealers 
and research facilities. 

(8) The Secretary would make necessary 
investigations to see that dealers and re- 
search facilities are not violating any pro- 
visions of this legislation or any regulations 
established thereunder. The Secretary 
would establish necessary regulations to per- 
mit inspectors to confiscate or destroy in a 
humane manner any animal found to be 
suffering as a result of a violation of this 
legislation or any regulations established 
thereunder if animals are held by a dealer, 
or if animals are held by a research facility 
and are no longer required to carry out the 
88 test, or experiment for which they 
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(9) The Secretary would issue rules and 
regulations requiring dealers and research 
facilities to permit inspection of their ani- 
mals and records at reasonable hours upon 
request by legally constituted law enforce- 
ment agencies in search of lost animals, 
However, these regulations would not be con- 
strued to authorize any interference with re- 
search or experimentation by a research 
facility. 

(10) As a general rule; research facilities 
would be required to purchase dogs or cats 
only from persons holding valid licenses as 
dealers. The same general rule would apply 
to departments, agencies, and instrumental- 
ities of the United States. However, research 
facilities and U.S. Government facilities 
could obtain dogs and cats from certain ex- 
empted sources, such as, for example, munic- 
ipal pounds and farmers. 

(11) Whenever the Secretary has reason 
to believe that any person licensed as a deal- 
er has violated or is violating any provision 
of this legislation or any regulation estab- 
lished thereunder he may: (1) suspend that 
person's license for up to 21 days, (2) after 
notice and opportunity for hearing he may 
suspend it for an additional period or revoke 
it if a violation is determined to have oc- 
curred, and (3) he may issue a cease and de- 
sist order to prevent a continuing of the 
violation. Any dealer who is convicted for a 
violation of any provision of this legislation 
would be subject to imprisonment for not 
more than one year or a fine of not more than 
$1,000, or both, 

(12) If the Secretary has reason to believe 
that any research facility has violated or is 
violating any provision of this legislation or 
any regulations established thereunder and 
if, after notice and opportunity for hearing, 
he finds a violation (1) he may issue a cease 
and desist order, and (2) if the research 
facility knowingly fails to obey this cease 
and desist order, it shall be subject to a civil 
penalty of $500 for each offense, and each 
day such failure continues shall be deemed 
a separate offense. 

(18) Any dealer or research facility ag- 
grieved by a final order of the Secretary may 
within 60days after entry of such order seek 
review in the manner, provided in section 10 
of the Administrative Procedure Act. 


ARRANGEMENT OF SUBJECT MATTER 


The conference substitute rearranges the 
order of most of the sections as they orig- 
inally appeared in the House bill and the 
Senate amendment in order to establish an 
orderly and uniform coverage of the subject 
matter in conference. The 24 sections of the 
bill and the subject matter covered by each 
section arë as follows: 

Section 1, Statement of policy. 

Section 2. Definitions. 

Section 3. Licensing of dealers. 

Section 4. Valid license for dealers re- 
quired. 

Section 5. Time period for disposal of dogs 
or cats by dealers. 

a Section 6. Registration for research facili- 
es. 


Section, 7. Prohibition st research fa- 
cilities purchasing dogs or cats except from 
dealers or exempted persons, 

Section 8. Prohibition against U.S. Gov- 
ernment facilities acquiring dogs or cats ex- 
cept from dealers or exempted persons. 

Section 9. Principal-agent relationship es- 
tablished for dealers and research facilities. 

Section 10. Recordkeeping by. dealers and 
research facilities. 

Section 11. Marking and identification of 
dogs and cats. 

Section 12. Humane standards and record- 
keeping for dogs and cats at auction sales, 

Section 13. Humane standards for animals 
by dealers and research facilities. 

Section 14. Humane standards for animals 
by U.S. Government facilities. 
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Section 15. Consultation and cooperation 
with Federal, Atata, angi dopa. DORE DINERS 


Section 18. Exemption applicable to ani- 
mals during actual research or experimenta- 
tion, 


Section 19. Dealer penalties and enforce- 
ment. 


Regulations 
Section 22. Constitutional invalidity clause. 
Section 23. Fees and appropriations. 
Section 24. Effective date. 


SECTION BY SECTION ANALYSIS 


Section 1. This section sets forth the 
objectives of the bill which are (a) to pro- 
tect owners of dogs and cats from the theft 
of such pets; (b) to regulate the transporta- 
tion, purchase, sale, handling, and treat- 
ment of dogs, cats, and certain other animals 
destined for use in research or experimenta- 
tion; and (c) to regulate the handling, care, 
and treatment of dogs, cats, and certain 
other animals in research facilities. Sec- 
tion 1 is identical to section 1 of the Senate 
amendment and is comparable to section 1 
of the House bill. 

Section 2, This section contains definitions 
of eight terms used in the bill, 

(a) The term “person” is limited to 
various private forms of business organiza- 
tions. It is, however, intended to include 
nonprofit or charitable institutions which 
handle dogs and cats. It is not intended to 
include public agencies or political subdivi- 
sions of State or municipal governments or 
their duly authorized agents. It is the in- 
tent of the conferees that local or municipal 
dog pounds or animal shelters shall not be 
required to obtain a license since these 
public agencies are not a “person” within 
the meaning of section 2(a). Accordingly, 
research facilities would not (under section 
3) be prohibited from purchasing or acquir- 
ing dogs and cats from city dog pounds or 
similar institutions or their duly authorized 
agents because these institutions are not 
“persons” within the meaning of section 2 
(a). Section 2(a) is identical to section 2 
(a) of the House bill which is broader in 
scope than the comparable provision in sec- 
tion 2(a) of the Senate amendment. 

(b) The term “Secretary” means the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture. This provision was 
identical in both section 2(b) of the House 
bill and section 2(b) of the Senate amend- 
ment. 

(c) The term “commerce” is defined as 
interstate commerce (1) between the several 
States, territories, possessions, the District 
of Columbia, or the Commonwealth of 
Puerto Rico, or (2) between points within 
the same State, territory, possession, the 
District of Columbia, or the Commonwealth 
of Puerto Rico, but through any point out- 
side of there, or (3) within any territory or 
possession or the District of Columbia. Sec- 
tion 2(c) is identical to section 2(c) of the 
Senate amendment which was substantially 
the same as section 2(c) of the House bill. 

(d) The term “cat” is limited to a live cat 
of the species Felis catus. Section 2(d) is 
identical to section 2(e) of the Senate 
amendment. 

(e) The term “dog” is limited to a live 
dog of the species Canis familiaris. Sec- 
tion 2(e) is identical to section 2(d) of the 
Senate amendment. The conference sub- 
stitute includes ‘the Senate definitions of 
„dog“ and cat“ which are broader than the 
House bill which was confined to dogs or 
cats used or intended for use in research or 
experimentation. 

(f) The term “research facility” means 
any school; institution, organization, or per- 
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son (as defined in section 2(a)) that uses or 
intends to use dogs or cats for research or 
experimental purposes and that (1) pur- 
chases or transports dogs or cats in com- 
merce (as defined in he 2(c)). or (2) 
receives any funds from a U.S. Govern- 
ment department, agency, or instrumental- 
ity for the purposes of carrying out research, 
tests, or experiments. 

By adopting the definition of research fa- 
cility in section 2(f), the conferees’ intention 
is to limit the coverage of this legislation to 
major research facilities and exclude the 
thousands of hospitals, clinics, and schools 
which don’t use dogs or cats for research and 
tests. However, if an institution meets the 
definition of “research facility,” it is subject 
to regulations in regard to all animals de- 
fined in section 2(h). This section 2(f) is 
identical to section 2(f) of the Senate 
amendment, A similar provision is included 
im section 2(f) of the House bill. 

(g) The term “dealer” means any person 
(as defined in section 2(a)) who for profit 
or compensation delivers for transportation, 
transports (except as a common carrier), 
buys or sells dogs or cats in commerce (as 
defined in section 2(c)) for research pur- 


poses. 

The definition of dealer is not intended to 
exclude from licensing or regulation those 
nonprofit or charitable institutions or ani- 
mal shelters which supply animals in com- 
merce to research facilities for compensation 
of their out-of-pocket expenses. 

Except for the specific exemption provided 
in section 3, the term “dealer” would apply 
to any individual or other person who raises 
dogs or cats for sale in commerce to any 
dealer or research facility. Section 2(g) is 
similar to section 2(g) of the House bill and 
differs substantially from section 2(g) of the 
Senate amendment. 

(h) The term “animal” is limited to live 
dogs and cats (defined in sections 2 (d) and 
(e)), monkeys (nonhuman primate mam- 
mals), guinea pigs, hamsters, and rabbits, 
Section 2(h) is similar to section 2(h) of the 
Senate amendment. The Latin names for the 
latter three animals were deleted to avoid 
confusion. There is no comparable provision 
in the House bill, 

Section 3. This section sets forth the re- 
quirements and procedures for issuing li- 
censes to dealers. A separate provision is 
included in the last sentence to allow persons 
who do not, for one reason or another, qualify 
as dealers (as defined in section 2(g)) to ob- 
tain a license, This allows persons who 
would otherwise be prohibited from selling 
to dealers or research facilities to obtain a 
license voluntarily and thus continue to pro- 
vide dogs and cats for research and experi- 
mental use. 

In addition, a person who derives less than 
a substantial portion of his income from 
the breeding and raising of dogs or cats on 
his own premises would be exempt from be- 
ing licensed as a dealer under this legisla- 
tion. This provision was adopted by the 
conference to allow farmers and other own- 
ers of relatively small numbers of dogs or 
cats to continue to sell their own animals 
to dealers or research facilities without ob- 
taining a license. Conversely, research fa- 
cilities and dealers would not be prohibited 
from purchasing dogs or cats from persons 
exempted under this section. The term 
“substantial portion of his income” as used 
in this provision is subject to the determi- 
nation of the The conferees do 
not contemplate the licensing of farmers or 
pet owners who sell only an occasional litter 
of puppies or kittens or only a few dogs or 
cats to a dealer or toa research facility... The 
specific requirement that these exempted 
persons breed dogs or cats on their own 
premises is intended to prevent their selling 
to dealers for -research purposes animals 
which were stolen or otherwise obtained for 
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6 of the House bill. Comparable provisions 
were not included in the Senate amendment. 

Section 4. This section prohibits dealers 
from conducting any dog or cat ‘business 
with research facilities or with other dealers 
without holding a valid license. Section 4 
is identical to section 4 of the House bill and 
is comparable to section 4 of the Senate 
amendment. 

Section 5. This section prohibits dealers 
from or otherwise disposing of any 
dog or cat within 5 business days after the 
acquisition of such animals or within such 
other period as the Secretary may specify 
in regulations. issued pursuant to this legis- 
lation. The purpose of the waiting period is 
to give owners, law enforcement officers, and 
the Secretary a greater opportunity to trace 
lost or stolen dogs and cats. It is the intent 
of the conferees that section 5 be construed 
with section 21 of the conference substitute 
as granting the Secretary authority to deal 
with the problem of dogs and cats in transit. 
The conferees do not intend the holding 
period established hereunder to include the 
time during which the dogs and cats are in 
transit. Section 5 is identical to section 10 
of the House bill. The comparable provi- 
sion of the Senate amendment is section 14. 

Section 6. This section requires research 
facilities (as defined in section 2(f)) to 
register with the Secretary of Agriculture. 
Research facilities will not be licensed under 
this legislation. Section 6 is identical to sec- 
tion 6 of the Senate amendment. There is no 
comparable House provision. 

Section 7. This section provides that as a 
general rule, research facilities are prohib- 
ited from buying cats and dogs from per- 
sons who do not hold valid licenses as deal- 
ers. However, an exception to this rule has 
been made by the conferees in section 3 of 
the conference substitute. 

Section 3 of the House bill would have 
prohibited research facilities from purchas- 
ing dogs or cats from any person, except a 
person. holding a valid license as a dealer. 
Section 3 of the Senate amendment would 
have prohibited a research facility from 
purchasing dogs or cats from dealers unless 
the dealer held a valid license. 

In conformance with section 2(a) of the 
conference substitute, the conferees have 
rewritten this section 7 in order to require 
research facilities to purchase dogs and cats 
only from (1) persons who held yalid li- 
censes as dealers or (2) persons exempted 
under section 3 of the conference substitute 
or (3) sources that do not come within the 
definition of “persons” set forth in sec- 
tion 2(a). 

The conferees contemplate, therefore, that 
research facilities which rely on farm 
sources, municipal dog and cat pounds, and 
the duly authorized agents of such local 
governments for their dogs and cats will 
continue to be able to obtain such animals 
from these sources. 

Section 8. This section extends to depart- 
ments, agencies, and instrumentalities of the 
Federal Government a similar prohibition on 
dog or cat acquisitions as applies to research 
facilities under section 7. Section 8 as modi- 
fied is similar to section 5 of the Senate 
amendment. There is no comparable House 
provision. 

Section 9. This section establishes the 
principal-agent relationship between dealers, 
research facilities and their employees, Ex- 
cept for an internal section reference, section 
9 is identical to section 13 of the House bill 
and is substantially the same as section 21 
of the Senate amendment. 

Section 10. This section requires — 
keeping by dealers and research facilities 
with regard to the purchase, sale, trans- 
portation, identification, and previous own~ 
ership of dogs and cats. The Secretary is di- 
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rected to provide the proper forms for this 
recordkeeping and these records are to be 
made available to the Secretary for Inspec- 
tion by him or any Federal officer or em- 
ployee which the Secretary may designate. 
The conferees do hot contemplate the des- 
ignation of private citizens or non-Federal 
Government employees in the administra- 
tion of this legislation. The conference sub- 
stitute also makes it clear that records need 
not be maintained on monkeys, guinea pigs, 
hamsters, or rabbits. Except for the specific 
provisions in regard to the monkeys, guinea 
pigs, hamsters, or rabbits, section 10 is iden- 
tical to section 10 of the Senate amendment. 
Section 8 of the House bill contains a similar 
provision. * =` 

Section 11. This section requires all cats 
and dogs covered by this bill to be marked or 
identified in a humane manner. The meth- 
ods, type, and time of marking or identifica- 
tion are to be prescribed by the Secretary. 
The purpose of such marking and identifica- 
tion is intended as a means of tracing lost 
or stolen pets. Except for the inclusion of 
the words “at such time and,” section 11 is 
identical to section 9 of the Senate amend- 
ment ‘The comparable House provision is 
section 7 of the House bill. 

Section 12. This section authorizes the 
Secretary to establish and enforce record- 
keeping requirements and humane stand- 
ards for the purchase, sale, or handling 
(which includes, treatment, housing, and 
care of dogs or cats) by dealers or research 
facilities at auction sales. This section is 
not intended to prohibit auction sales. On 
the contrary, the conferees feel that auction 
sales should be continued and that these 
public sales present an opportunity for the 
Secretary to effectively meet the objectives 
of this legislation as set forth in section 1. 
Section 12 is a modification of section 16 of 
the Senate amendment. There is no com- 
parable provision in the House bill. 

Section 13. This section requires that the 
Secretary establish standards to govern the 
humane handling, care, treatment, and 
transportation of animals (as defined in 
section 2(h)) by dealers and research facil- 
ities, Standards for the eight categories 
listed in this section are mandatory, and the 
Secretary is not given additional discretion- 
ary authority as was proposed in the Senate 
amendment. 

The intent of the conferees is clearly set 
forth in the last sentence of this section 
which states that the Secretary is not au- 
thorized to prescribe standards for the 
handling, care, or treatment of animals dur- 
ing actual research or experimentation by a 
research facility. It is the intention of the 
conferees that the Secretary neither directly 
nor indirectly in any manner interfere with 
or harass research facilities during the con- 
duct of actual research and experimentation. 
The important determination of when an 
animal is in actual research so as to be ex- 
empt from regulations under the bill is left 
to the research facility itself. Research or 
experimentation is also intended to include 
use of animals as teaching aids in educa- 
tional institutions, Except as indicated 
above, section 13.is identical to section 7 of 
the Senate amendment. Section 5 of the 
House bill authorized the Secretary to set 
humane standards for the handling of dogs 
and cats by dealers. It also contained a sim- 
ilar prohibition against any interference with 
research and experimentation. 

Section 14. This section requires Federal 
departments, agencies, or instrumentalities 
having laboratory facilities to meet the same 
standards for the humane handling, care, 
and treatment of animals (as defined in sec- 
tion 2(h)) as are required of research facil~ 
ities under section 13 of the conference sub- 
stitute. Section 14 is identical to section 8 
of the Senate amendment. No comparable 
provision is included in the House bill. 
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Section 15(a). This section directs the 
Secretary to consult with other Federal de- 
partments, or instrumentalities 
concerned with the welfare of animals used 
for research or experimentation when estab- 
lishing standards of care and treatment. 
The conferees recognize that other Federal 
departments have already developed experi- 
ence in laboratory animal care and this ex- 
perience should be made available to the 
Secretary. In addition, continued coopera- 
tion with other departments and agencies 
is directed. 

(b) This section authorizes the Secretary 
to cooperate with State and local officials’ in 
preventing the theft of dogs and cats, in the 
apprehension of suspected dog and cat 
thieves, and in carrying out the other pro- 
visions of this legislation. 

Except for an internal section reference, 
section 15 (a) is identical with section 13(a) 
of the Senate amendment, Section 15(b) 
is identical to section 9 of the House bill. 

Section 16. This section directs the Secre- 
tary to make such investigations or inspec- 
tions as he deems necessary to effectuate 
the purpose of the bill and insure compliance 
with the bill or any regulation issued there- 
under. The conferees contemplate that 
these inspectors will be employees of the U.S. 
Department of Agriculture. The second sen- 
tence is intended to permit the Secretary to 
insure that animals suffering because of in- 
humane treatment are not left unattended. 
It is the intent of the conferees that in- 
spectors not be permitted to interfere with 
the carrying out of actual research or experi- 
mentation as determined by a research fa- 
cllity. Section 16 is essentially the same 
as section 12 of the Senate amendment except 
for changing the word “person” to “dealer 
or research facility” for clarification. No 
comparable provision is included in the 
House bill. 

Section 17. This section directs the Secre- 
tary to establish rules and regulations which 
would require licensed dealers and research 
facilities to permit inspection of their ani- 
mals and records by legally constituted law 
enforcement agencies. The purpose of this 
section is to te the search for stolen 
pets. It is the intent of the AM 
inspection under this section be 
limited to searches for lost and stolen ate 
by officers of the law (not owners them- 
selves) and that legally constituted law en- 
forcement agencies means agencies with gen- 
eral law enforcement authority and not those 
agencies whose law enforcement duties are 
limited to enforcing local animal regulations. 
It is not intended that this section be used 
by private citizens or law enforcement officers 
to harass research facilities, Such officers 
cannot inspect the animals when the animals 
are undergoing actual research or experimen- 
tation, This is almost identical with section 
15 of the Senate amendment. ar pro- 
vision dealing with the inspection of records 
was included in section 8 of the House bill. 

Section 18. This section provides that 
nothing in the legislation is to be construed 
as authorizing the Secretary to regulate the 

, care, treatment, or inspection of 
animals which are undergoing actual re- 
search or experimentation. The determina- 
tion of when research begins and ends 1s to 
be made by the research facility. It is the 
intent of the confefees that section 18 be 
construed to apply throughout this legisla- 
tion, and particularly with regard to section 
17. This section is the same as section 17(a) 
of the Senate amendment. A com 
provision was included. in section 5 of the 
House bill which prohibited the establish- 
ment. of humane standards at any time sub- 
sequent to the arrival of dogs cho at a 
research facility. i; Lag. 

Section 19, This section deals with penal- 
ties. which are applicable to dealers. When- 
ever the Secretary has reason to believe that 
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any person licensed as a dealer has violated 
or is violating any provision of this legisla- 
tion or any regulation established thereunder, 
he may (1) suspend that person’s license for 
up to 21 days, (2) after notice and opportun- 
ity for hearing and a finding that a violation 
has occurred, suspend the license for an ad- 
ditional period or revoke it, and (3) issue a 
cease and desist order to prevent continuing 
the violation. 

Any dealer who is convicted of a violation 
of any provision of this legislation would be 
subject to imprisonment for not more than 
one year or a fine of not more than $1,000, 
or both. 

Any dealer aggrieved by a final order of the 
Secretary may, within 60 days after entry of 
such order, seek review in the manner pro- 
vided in section 10 of the Administrative 
Procedure Act. 

This section is a combination of sections 
12, 14, and 15 of the House bill and sections 
18 and 19 of the Senate amendment. 

Section 20. This section deals with penal- 
ties which are applicable to research facil- 
ities. Whenever the Secretary has reason to 
believe that any research facility has violated 
or is violating any provision of this legis- 
lation or any regulation established there- 
under and if, after notice and opportunity 
for hearing, he finds a violation (1) he may 
issue a cease and desist order; (2) if the 
research facility knowingly falls to obey this 
cease and desist order, it shall be subject toa 
civil penalty of $500 for each offense, and 
each day such failure continues shall be 
deemed a separate offense. 

Any research facility aggrieved by a final 
order of the Secretary may, within 60 days 
after entry of such order, seek review in the 
manner provided in section 10 of the Admin- 
istrative Procedure Act. 

This section is a combination of the House 
bill and the Senate amendment. It appeared 
in sections 12, 14, and 15 of the House bill 
and sections 19 and 20 of the Senate amend- 
ment. 

Section 21. This section authorizes the 
Secretary to promulgate such rules, regula- 
tions, orders, and other administrative de- 
tails as may be mecessary to effectuate the 
purposes of this legislation. As earlier noted, 
this section is intended to be construed with 
section 5, This section is identical to sec- 
tion 11 of the House bill and appeared in sec- 
tion 17(b) of the Senate amendment. 

Section 22. This section carries a con- 
stitutional invalidity clause which states 
that if any part of this legislation, or in- 
dividual circumstances concerning it, are 
held invalid, the remainder remains effec- 
tive. This section is identical to both sec- 
tion 16 of the House bill and section 22 of 
the Senate amendment. 

Section 23. This section directs the Secre- 
tary to charge, assess, and collect reasonable 
fees for licenses issued to dealers and re- 
search facilities, These fees should be ad- 
justed equitably, taking into consideration 
the type and nature of the operation to be 
licensed and shall be deposited and covered 
into the Treasury as miscellaneous receipts. 
Any additional funds which might be needed 
to administer. this legislation are authorized 
to be appropriated by the Congress from time 
to time. This section is a modified version 
of section 17 of the House bill and section 
23 of the Senate amendment. 

Section 24. This section specifies that the 
Secretary shall promulgate the regulations 
referred to in sections 10 and 13 as soon as 
reasonable but not later than 6 months from 
the date of enactment of this legislation. 
Compliance by dealers with this legislation 
is required 90 days following prom tion 
of regulations by the Secrétary. Com ce 


by résearch facilitiės is required 6 months 
after promulgation. of 


Secretary. : 
facilities, the Secretary may grant individual 
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extensions of time to certain research facili- 
ties if he is convinced that these research 
facilities will be able to meet the regulations 
within a reasonable time. The purpose for 
this extension of time for compliance by re- 
search facilities is to enable those research 
facilities whose compliance depends upon ob- 
taining additional funds for construction or 
personnel to secure such funds. Except for 
internal references, this section is identical 
to that of section 24 of the Senate amend- 
ment, A comparable provision was included 
in the House bill as section 18. 


Managers on the Part of the House. 


Mr. POAGE (interrupting the read- 
ing). Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent that the statement be consid- 
ered as read and printed in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER: Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? The Chair hears none, and it is 
so ordered. 

Mr. ROGERS of Florida. Mr.Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to extend my 
remarks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Florida? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ROGERS of Florida. Mr. Speak- 
er, I support H.R. 18881 because it is 
absolutely essential that we have strong 
Federal legislation to clean up the un- 
acceptable conditions found in the sup- 
ply trade of animals going to laboratories. 
Widespread pet theft must be stopped 
and the facilities and procedures of ani- 
mal dealers must meet standards of com- 
mon ‘decency. 

Our Nation has a moral obligation to 
eliminate animal suffering wherever it 
is possible to do so without impeding le- 
gitimate research. The great stake and 
the great responsibility the Federal Gov- 
ernment has in biomedical research is 
met only tentatively by the laboratory 
provisions of H.R. 13881. 

I should like to state briefly for the 
record the reasons supporting this posi- 
tion. 

First, Of the 11,000 laboratories in 
the United States, approximately 2;000 
will be covered by H.R. 13881. 

Second. Of the hundreds of millions of 
animals consumed by the laboratories, 
the bill will, at most, bring its limited 
benefits to 5 million. 

Third. But even these limited benefits 
of housing and care stop when research 
starts, and once that determination is 
made, protection for the animal ceases 
under the terms of. this legislation. 

Any effective laboratory animal bill 
the Congress enacts must set up guide- 
lines for research as well as for sale, 
housing, and care in order to provide 
coverage for all animals sensitive to pain. 

A comprehensive bill must require 
proper care of research animals consist- 
ent with the needs of the experiment, 
and must provide for postoperative care 
and the administration of pain-relieving 
drugs. Care and housing are as im- 
portant for the animal during long-term 
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drug, nutrition, or behavior studies dur- 

ing research as during the initial por- 
rel of its stay in the laboratory before 
research begins. 

Mr. 2 ‘I heartily endorse the 
animal dealer provisions of H.R. 13881, 
but want to emphasize that it does not 
solve the basic problem of humane treat- 
ment for laboratory animals. 

It is my hope and earnest desire that 
the Congress will deal with the problems 
raised by the use of animals in research 
at an early date by enactment of legis- 
lation before the Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce Committee, which provides 
humane conditions and procedures for 
such research animals. 

Mr.BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, I move the 
previous question on the conference re- 
port. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The conference report was agreed to. 

Mrs. MAY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to extend my remarks at 
this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there’ objection to 
the request of the gentlewoman from 
Washington? 

There was no objection. 

Mrs. MAY. Mr. Speaker, H.R. 13881 
is a comprehensive piece of legislation 
as it authorizes the Secretary of Agri- 
culture to regulate the transportation, 
sale, and handling of dogs and cats to 
be used for purposes of research or ex- 
perimentation. There are, however, 
several particularly meaningful aspects 
of the legislation to which I would like to 
make reference. 

While monkeys, guinea pigs, hamsters, 
and rabbits are covered under the hu- 
mane standards of the legislation, rec- 
ords would be required only for cats and 
dogs. This would have the effect of 
dispensing with heavy paperwork loads 
that had no practical purpose, and it 
would confine recordkeeping to selective 
research animals. 

The identification of dogs and cats 
will be a valuable facility in keeping 
track of these animals as they are trans- 
ported and handled for research pur- 
poses, This identification system will set 
up records that can prove very valuable 
in catching up with dognapers and cat- 
napers. The legislation also prevents 
dealers from disposing of cats or dogs 
within 5 days after they acquire these 
animals, or such other period of time as 
the Secretary of Agriculture may pre- 
scribe. This waiting period would afford 
time in which to trace lost or stolen dogs 
and cats. 

H.R. 13881 would set up sanitation 
standards in the handling of research ' 
animals, with minimum requirements 
for housing, feeding, watering, sanita- 
tion, ventilation, and so forth. As a 
practical consideration, however, these 
standards would not be applied to ani- 
mals that were in the process of actual 
research or experimentation as deter- 
mined by the research facility itself. 

In order to protect against overlapping 
of standards and services, the Secretary 
of Agriculture would consult and coop- 
erate with other Federal departments 


and es that were concerned with 
. Federal departments 
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and agencies also would be required to 
abide by the same rules and regulations 
on the acquisition of dogs and cats as 
applies to research facilities in general. 

Although reséarch facilities in general 
would be required to obtain animals for 
research from licensed dealers, they 
would be able to purchase these animals 
from farmers, who would be exempted 
from a license requirement. Also ex- 
empted from the license requirement— 
and available to research facilities as a 
source for research animals—would be 
pounds and animal shelters that either 
were municipal in nature or were acting, 
via contract, as duly authorized agents 
of the municipality or locality. 

The preservation of these sources of 
animal supply is particularly significant 
in my Fourth Congressional District of 
Washington. This will assure an ade- 
quate supply of animals for the various 
universities in Washington State where 
we have no animal dealers. 

I feel highly privileged to have served 
on the conference that produced this 
legislation in an effort, as the conference 
report states, “to produce workable and 
meaningful legislation.” 


URBAN MASS TRANSPORTATION 
ACT OF 1966 


Mr. PEPPER. Mr. Speaker, by di- 
rection of the Committee on Rules, and 
in the absence of the gentleman from 
Missouri [Mr. BOLLING], I call up House 
Resolution 948 and ask for its immediate 
consideration. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as 
follows: 

H. Res. 948 

Resolved, That upon the adoption of this 
resolution it shall be in order to move that 
the House resolve itself into the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union for the consideration of the bill (H.R. 
14810) to amend the Urban Mass Transporta- 
tion Act of 1964 to authorize additional 
amounts for assistance thereunder, to au- 
thorize grants for certain technical studies, 
and to provide for an expedited’ program of 
research, development, and demonstration of 
new urban transportation systems. After 
general debate, which shall be confined to the 
bill and shall continue not to exceed one 
hour, to be equally divided and controlled by 
the chairman and ranking minority member 
of the Committee on Banking and Currency, 
the bill shall be read for amendment under 
the five-minute rule. At the conclusion of 
the consideration of the bill for amendment, 
the Committee shall rise and report the bill to 
the House with such amendments as may 
have been adopted, and the previous question 
shall be considered as ordered on the bill and 

‘amendments thereto to final passage without 
intervening motion except one motion to 
recommit. 


The SPEAKER. The gentleman from 
Florida is recognized for 1 hour. 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
one-half hour to the able gentleman 
from California [Mr. SmITH], and to my- 
self such time as I may consume. 

Mr. Speaker, House Resolution 948 
provides an open rule with 1 hour of 
general debate for consideration of H.R. 
14810, a bill to amend the Urban Mass 
Transportation Act of 1964 to authorize 
additional amounts for assistance there- 
under, to authorize grants for certain 
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technical studies, and to provide for an 
expedited program of research, develop- 
ment, and demonstration of new urban 
transportation systems. 

H.R. 14810 continues and provides 
additional funds for the urban mass 
transit program which was first estab- 
lished in the act of 1964. Under that 
program, Federal loans and partial 
grants are provided to assist local gov- 
ernments in financing the capital facili- 
ties and equipment needed for the exten- 
sion and improvement of comprehensive- 
ly planned urban mass transportation 
systems. 

The bill authorizes appropriations of 
up to $175 million a year for fiscal 1968 
and subsequent fiscal years to finance 
urban mass transportation grants. The 
1964 act authorizes appropriations for 
fiscal 1965, 1966, and 1967, but none 
thereafter. 

The bill also continues the authority 
for demonstration grant projects for 2 
years at the present annual rate. 

The bill requires the Secretary of 
Housing and Urban Development, in 
consultation with the Secretary of Com- 
merce, to undertake a study to prepare 
a program of research, development, and 
demonstration to develop new systems of 
rapid urban transportation and author- 
izes the appropriation of such funds as 
may be necessary for the preparation of 
this study. 

The legislation also provides two- 
thirds grants for the planning, engineer- 
ing, and designing of urban mass trans- 
portation projects. 

Mr. Speaker, I urge the adoption of 
House Resolution 948 in order that H.R. 
14810 may be considered. 

Mr. SMITH of California. Mr. Speak- 
er, I yield myself such time as I may 
consume. 

Mr. Speaker, as stated by the gentle- 
man from Florida, House Resolution 948 
does provide for the consideration of the 
Urban Mass Transportation Act of 1966, 
H.R. 14810, 1 hour, open rule. 

I listened very carefully to the distin- 
guished gentleman from Florida. I be- 
lieve he explained the bill precisely as 
I understand it. I would like to concur 
in his remarks and save time by not 
repeating any of his statements. 

I would like to add, however, that the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. FINO], 
has submitted some individual views. He 
seeks to amend the act to remove the 
current 12.5-percent limitation on grants 
to any one State from the total author- 
ization, and to replace it with a prefer- 
ence for high population density areas. 
There are no minority views other than 
his statement in the report. 

Mr. Speaker, I would like to refer back 
to the 21-day rule for a few minutes, if 
I can. I had intended to comment on 
this yesterday, when we had the FNMA 
bill here, but time did not permit, in ac- 
cordance with a pending Rules Commit- 
tee meeting. 

Mr. Speaker, the use of the 21-day 
rule continues to be more perplexing, so 
far as I am concerned, and I want to 
make a few comments at this time for 
record purposes as to the use of this rule 
in the future. : 
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You will recall that on July 25, 1966, 


the 21-day rule was used in connection 


with H.R. 14765, the Civil Rights Act of 
1966. There was considerable discussion 
at that time over the fact that the 21-day 
rule was filed at the same time a request 
for hearing was made to the Rules Com- 
mittee. And that, in fact, the final re- 
port on the bill was not submitted until 
some time subsequent thereto. 

Now, yesterday, in connection with 
H.R. 15639, the increase in FNMA bor- 
rowing authority, it appeared to me that 
there was certainly room for question as 
to the purpose of the 21-day rule. 

That bill was received in the Rules 
Committee on June 24, shortly prior to 
the July recess. I personally was de- 
sirous of having hearings before the 
Rules Committee on that bill, and I think 
the other members of the Rules Commit- 
tee were also interested in hearings. In 
any event, on July 25 it was scheduled 
for hearing on the next day, July 26. 
Late in the afternoon of July 25, the 
chairman of the Banking and Currency 
Committee—namely, the gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. Patman]—advised the Rules 
Committee that he did not desire a hear- 
ing on the bill until the following week, 
at the earliest, and that he would not 
appear on July 26. The Rules Committee 
honored his position and removed the 
bill from its agenda. 

On July 28, just 2 days later, Mr. PAT- 
MAN introduced a resolution under the 
21-day rule provision, 

The following day, on July 29, Mr. PAT- 
MAN appeared before the Rules Com- 
mittee to request a rule on H.R. 14810, 
the Urban Mass Transportation Act of 
1966 which we are considering at this 
time. During the course of the hearings 
he was asked whether or not he wanted 
a hearing on H.R. 15639, the bill to in- 
crease in FNMA borrowing authority, 
and he stated that he did and hoped we 
would grant a rule. He was joined in 
this request by the gentleman from New 
Jersey, the ranking Republican member 
on the Banking and Currency Committee 
(Mr. WIDNALL]. 

When inquiry was made as to why a 
21-day rule had been filed on July 28, 
the reply was that he desired to expedite 
the bill. 

The same day in executive session, 
July 29, the Rules Committee granted a 
rule on the bill before us today and H.R. 
15639, FNMA—the latter without ‘hold- 
ing hearings. So, even though the Rules 
Committee was desirous of holding hear- 
ings in an effort to expedite the 
FNMA bill and set the same for hearing, 
we find that a request was made to re- 
move it from the calendar, a 21-day rule 
was filed 2 days later and after granting 
the rule, we find the measure called up 
yesterday on the suspension calendar. 

Now let me refer to H.R. 15890, the 
Housing and Urban Development Act. 
A request was made on July 18 to the 
Rules Committee for hearing. On July 
28, part 3 of the committee report was 
filed. This consists of approximately 
40 pages to comply with the Ramseyer 
rule. The same:day—namely, July 28— 
a resolution was filed under the 21-day 
rule, even though the bill was not ready 
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for hearing until the same day: The 
Rules Committee tries to follow a policy 
of permitting the members to have at 
least 1 day to read the bill and report 
before having a hearing. 

Now let us take H.R. 14026, the inter- 
est rate bill. A hearing was requested on 
July 29. On the previous day, July 28, 
‘a resolution was filed under the 21-day 
rule. 


Although I did not vote for the 21-day 
rule change, it is my understanding of 
the debate at that time that the purpose 
of the rule was to permit the leadership 
to schedule ‘a bill when the Rules Com- 
mittee adversely reports, or fails to re- 
port, on a pending matter within 21 
days. I am at a loss to understand how 
the Rules Committee could adversely 
report or fail to report a bill within 21 
days when a resolution was filed on July 
28, the day before a request was actually 
made for hearing. 

Mr. Speaker, I think the time will 
eventually come when the House will be 
faced with attempting to clarify the pur- 
pose of the 21-day rule, and I wanted to 
make these comments for record pur- 
poses because, as I mentioned before, it 
does not seem to me that this is the 
proper way to use this provision. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SMITH of California. Iam happy 
to yield to the gentleman from Texas. 

Mr. PATMAN. I thank the gentleman 
from California for yielding. 

In regard to H.R. 14026, the Speaker 
of the House announced at a press con- 
ference at noon that he expects to recog- 
nize the chairman of the Committee on 
Banking and Currency and call up that 
resolution next Monday. 

In connection with the 21-day rule, the 
gentleman's remarks raise a number of 
questions. I should like to have them 
resolved for the benefit of all. I should 
like to have the gentleman’s judgment 
on how long a chairman of a committee 
should wait before filing a 21-day rule? 

Of course, one or two of these rules 
were filed under conditions I would not 
care to discuss now because it would take 
too long. The filing of these 21-day 
rules were perfectly within the rules. 

Anything the rules of the House pro- 
vide a Member can do, I feel the Member 
is at liberty to do. As long as the rules 
of the House say a Member can do any- 
thing, I believe the Member is privileged 
to do it. 

When the committee of which I am 
chairman votes out a bill, invariably a 
motion is made along this line: “Mr. 
Chairman; I move that the committee 
report ‘this bill favorably with instruc- 
tions to the chairman to take such action 
as may be necessary to expedite con- 
sideration and passage of the bill on the 
floor of the House.” 

That is practically the language of the 
motion made every time. 

What is the chairman to do? Should 
he merely make application to the Rules 
Committee, and perhaps not even geta 
reply, which is generally more tradi- 
tional than nontraditional. 

I realize that the Committee on Rules 
-is quite a busy committee; but.I do not 
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often receive a reply when I make a re- 
quest for a rule. Should the chairman 
of a committee just in silence wait and 
not file a 21-day rule, which he has a 
right to do under the rules of the House, 
or should he wait 2 weeks or 3 weeks 
or 4 weeks, or what should he do? If the 
gentleman will give me the benefit of 
his knowledge and information as to the 
duty and responsibility in a case like 
that, I will appreciate it very much. 

Mr. SMITH of California. I will say 
to the gentleman, whatever the distin- 
guished gentleman does, of course, is 
within his own prerogatives and decision. 
My only purpose here is to set forth in 
the Record that I am a little confused 
and I am a little perplexed as to what 
the purpose of the 21-day rule is, particu- 
larly when a resolution is filed 1 day 
before the day when we receive a re- 
quest for hearings. I am not arguing 
with or criticizing the gentleman, but I 
simply wanted to put the record straight 
on the history of some of the bills on how 
the 21-day rule has been used, so that 
as time goes on, if we are going to use 
it on everything, then maybe that is 
what we will end up with, but I do 
want the RECORD to show it. 

Mr. PATMAN. If the gentleman will 
yield further, obviously the rule was 
passed because the House of Representa- 
tives believed that the Committee on 
Rules should not hold up these applica- 
tions unnecessarily. A majority of the 
Members of the House voted that they 
would have a right to get consideration 
of a bill that was reported out favorably 
by a standing committee at the end of 
the 21 days. That was giving an addi- 
tional protection to the committee to 
make sure their work would not be over- 
looked. 

Mr. SMITH of California. May I ask 
the gentleman this: Let us go back to 
the FNMA bill. I do not wish to get into 
a personal argument, because we can 
argue those things outside, but I just 
want to say here that we set it up for a 
hearing on a Tuesday, and you asked us 
to take it off and then 2 days later you 
filed for a 21-day rule. 

Mr. PATMAN. I have to admit that 
was a little mistake. 

Mr. SMITH of California. It is a little 
confusing. 

Mr. PATMAN. You see, we had two 
or three applications for rules pending, 
and the information came to us that we 
were not getting hearings on those, so 
we decided to file them at one time. I 
think under the circumstances we were 
justified in doing it, but if it were to be 
gone over in the light of what did happen, 
looking back, of course, we would not 
5 filed a 21-day rule on one of these 

Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield to me? 

Mr. SMITH of California. I will be 
happy to yield to the gentleman. 

Mr.MULTER. I thank the gentleman 
for yielding. I think while we are mak- 
ing this history you might give us some 


explanation of the fact as to what hap- 


pened on H.R. 12904. That bill was re- 
ported by the Committee on Banking 
and Currency. The report was filed and 
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went to the chairman of the Committee 
on Rules asking for a hearing and a rule. 
More than 30 days went by, if I recall 
correctly, and no action was taken, A 
21-day rule was then filed, and still no 
action has been taken, and 30 days have 
gone by since then. 

Mr. SMITH of California. I have no 
comments or criticism to make on that. 
Iam only commenting on those that have 
gone through that I know about. The 
decision on setting hearings, of course, 
rests with the chairman of the com- 
mittee. Iam not the chairman and have 
nothing to do with that. I simply 
wanted to give my comments on these 
matters and I say that I am a little bit 
confused and perplexed on them. Maybe 
someday we will have to clear it up. On 
the bill you mentioned I have no com- 
ments or criticisms to make. You asked 
us for a hearing, you say, and I assume 
you did, and that decision is not up to 
me. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SMITH of California. I yield to 
the gentleman. 

Mr. GROSS. Iam surprised to hear of 
the breakdown of communications at the 
Capitol. I did not know the telephone 
service was quite so bad that there could 
not have been communication between 
the chairman of the legislative committee 
and the chairman of the Committee on 
Rules. I have never found the telephone 
service to be such that I could not reach 
the office of the chairman of a committee 
or any other Member for that matter. 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. Speaker, I move the 
previous question. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

me motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


AMEND URBAN MASS TRANSPORTA- 
TION ACT OF 1964 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House resolve itself into the 
Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union for the consideration 
of the bill (H.R. 14810) to amend the 
Urban Mass Transportation Act of 1964 
to authorize additional amounts for as- 
sistance thereunder, to authorize grants 
for certain technical studies, and to pro- 


vide for an expedited program of re- 


search, development, and demonstration 
of new urban transportation system. 
The motion was agreed to. 
Accordingly, the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the con- 
sideration of the bill (H.R. 14810) to 
amend the Urban Mass Transportation 
Act of 1964 to authorize additional 
amounts for assistance thereunder, to 
authorize grants for certain technical 
studies, and to provide for an expedited 
program of research, development, and 
demonstration of new urban transporta- 


‘tion systems, with Mr. Moss in the chair. 


The Clerk read the title of the bill. 
By unanimous consent, the first read- 
ing Of tne ban was MeD TAMA antes 
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The CHAIRMAN. Under the rule, the 
gentleman from Texas [Mr. Patman] will 
be recognized for 30 minutes, and the 
gentleman from New Jersey [Mr. Wm- 
NALL] will be recognized for 30 minutes. 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. Patman]. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself 5 minutes. 

Mr. Chairman, by an overwhelming 
bipartisan vote of 29 to 1 the Committee 
on Banking and Currency favorably re- 
ported H.R. 14810, the Urban Mass 
Transportation Act of 1966. The com- 
mittee has worked hard on this legisla- 
tion and, in my judgment, this is an 
excellent bill. 

Basically, H.R. 14810 will continue and 
expand the urban mass transportation 
programs begun under the Urban Mass 
Transportation Act of 1964. In that bill, 
Congress, for the first time, provided for 
Federal grants to State and local bodies 
to help in purchasing capital facilities 
necessary for urban mass transportation. 
The program was authorized to be 
funded for 3 years for a total of $375 
million—$75 million for fiscal 1965, and 
$150 million for each of the 2 fiscal years 
1966 and 1967. 

The program has more than proved 
its value. The Subcommittee on Hous- 
ing heard testimony from many wit- 
nesses this year expressing strong ap- 
proval and support for the program. 
The importance of the program to not 
only our urban areas but all areas of the 
country is also reflected in the margin of 
approval in the committee itself. 

The most fundamental fact which de- 
veloped before the committee in its hear- 
ings on H.R. 14810 is that the problems 
besetting the urban areas of this country 
in the mass transportation field are, if 
anything, more acute now than when the 
1964 act was passed: We recognized in 
1964 that financially our urban mass 
transportation industry was fighting a 
losing battle. Much has been done under 
the 1964 act to alleviate this situation, 
but much more remains to be done. 
Many urban mass transportation com- 
panies and systems, both public and pri- 
vate, have been given a new lease on life; 
but many more are in serious difficulty 
and facing bankruptcy. We feel very 
strongly that this program must con- 
tinue. 

Your committee is convinced that the 
demand for funds under this program 
will increase during the next few years. 
The Nation’s biggest cities will need to 
make sizable investments in urban mass 
transportation facilities simply to pre- 
serve the mobility we have left. And it 
has never been the intention of the Con- 
gress or of those who administer the 
program that the large cities should 
squeeze the small ones out of this pro- 
“gram. The needs of all our cities must 
be taken into account.. Your Committee 
in this bill recommends an increase in 
the funding of the program to $175 mil- 
lion a year on a permanent basis. The 
research and demonstration program 
would be continued at the present $10- 
million-a-year level cue fiscal years 
1968 and 1969. 
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The proposed additions to the pro- 
grams should make Federal urban trans- 
portation activities even more effective. 
The provision in H.R. 14810 which pro- 
vides for grants to assist in the engineer- 
ing and design of transit facilities will 
filla great need. It will insure that local 
transportation planning and construc- 
tion follows a coherent course designed 
to create a system meeting the needs of 
the community. Federal help during the 
design phase can be invaluable in 
achieving the maximum benefit for the 
State, local, and Federal funds spent on 
planning and construction. 

The need for additional research is 
equally crucial. We cannot know the 
best solutions to urban transportation 
problems until we have examined the 
nature of these problems in detail, and 
have explored all of the solutions made 
possible by modern technology. HR. 
14810 will direct the Secretary to pre- 
pare a complete program of research 
which will examine all possible new sys- 
tems of urban transportation in a sys- 
tematic way. The program will take ac- 
count of all of the aspects of the urban 
transportation problem, and attempt to 
apply our best scientific and social tech- 
niques to finding solutions. The re- 
search amendment was offered by our 
able colleague, the gentleman from Wis- 
consin, Henry REUSS. 

In short, Mr. Chairman, the commit- 
tee has devoted considerable time and 
attention to this bill and the actual ex- 
perience of the urban mass transporta- 
tion program under the 1964 act. We 
find that it is a most popular program, 
with strong support among State and 
municipal officials, the transit industry 
in general, organized labor and, most 
important of all, the public who use the 
facilities and equipment which the pro- 
gram helps to furnish. It is of partic- 
ular benefit to the elderly, the youth of 
this country, to the poor, and to the 
handicapped. Above all, it is an absolute 
necessity if the cities of our Nation— 
both large and small—are not to be 
strangled by the traffic congestion and 
parking problems. Cities are growing 
so rapidly in population that the need 
for economical, speedy, and convenient 
urban mass transportation for our peo- 
ple is even more urgent now than when 
the 1964 act was adopted. We urge the 
passage of H.R. 14810. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from New Jersey 
(Mr. WIDNALL]. 

Mr. WIDNALL. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself such time as I may require. 

Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from 
Texas has informed you of the contents 
of the bill now before us. 

One section of the bill, section 2; was 
originally sponsored by me in my bill, 
H.R. 13732. Section 3 of the bill follows 
suggestions made by other members of 
the committee and me and was agreed 
upon unanimously in the subcommittee. 

Section 4 was sponsored by the gentle- 
man from Wisconsin [Mr. Reuss] and 
others of our colleagues on the Housing 
Subcommittee. 


Section 5 was sponsored by the gentle- 
man from Georgia [Mr. WELTNER]. 
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In taking testimony on this bill, the 
gentlewoman from New Jersey [Mrs. 
Dwyer] was particularly helpful in 
eliciting the facts. It was made clear by 
the experts who testified before us that 
this was the kind of bill that they wanted 
and that they thought would be most. 
helpful. They also wanted it made clear 
that they wanted it considered apart 
from other legislation. In presenting 
it to you in the form that we have, we 
are following their advice and their 
counsel. 

The measure calls for a modest in- 
crease in the amount of mass transit. 
funds available—$25 million—bringing 
the annual total authorized to $175 mil- 
lion, something considerably less than 
transportation is costing us to and from 
Vietnam today. 

It also asks that the program be placed 
on a continuing basis. 

I would like to urge favorable consid- 
eration of this measure, as it is very im- 
portant if we are going to adequately 
plan for the future in an absolute area 
of necessity, for we are finding a choking 
of the traffic to and from the cities. 

Transportation is a vital service. We 
do not pay as much attention to it as we 
should. Deprived of mass transit, how- 
ever, with our communities tossed on the 
individual resources and personal means 
of transportation of its members, we 
rapidly find what that means to us. No 
one who has lived through a shutdown of 
service will deny that we must have it to 
continue the commerce, the very eco- 
nomic life of our communities. 

That is why I personally originally 
proposed that the measure be made a 
permanent and continuing operation, at 
the pleasure of Congress, of course. We 
must give assurance to those communi- 
ties undertaking expensive, long-term 
commitment for new or improved transit 
systems, that they have the backing of 
the Federal Government in their en- 
deavors. 

To do otherwise, is to face the steadily 
increasing fact of diminishing trackage 
and transportation routes throughout 
the country, to know that more and more 


of our smaller communities are becom- 


ing isolated. We must not neglect a re- 
source that will vanish without our con- 
sideration and care. 

This operation, of course, is not going 
to be a cheap operation, and the Mem- 
bers must realize that this is becoming 
more and more expensive because of a 
lack of care in this particular area over 
so Many years. Had we begun this pro- 
gram 10 years ago, we and the country 
would be in much better shape trans- 
portationwise than we are today: In- 
flation has tobbed us of many of the 
trains, the buses, and the facilities that 
could be serving us today. 

Mass transit is à program that can 
go into any part of the country. The 
bulk of the grants will go to the smaller 
communities, the more expensive ones 
to the larger cities just now, and be- 
latedly, beginning to hear the demanding 
voice of their citizenry for peter trans- 
portation. $ 

| This is a job- producing measure. Giv- 
en continuity, it will enable the indus- 
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try upon ‘which it is dependent for fa- 
cilities reason to tool up and anticipate 
our transportation neéds for a genera- 
tion. We will get better trains, buses; 
and allied facilities and at a better price 
than if we attempt to do this piecemeal 
and some years from now. 

The original legislation concerned with 
this matter has just opened the door to 
the possibilities of the future. We have 
still to realize our goals, I ask the Con- 
gress to pass favorably upon this pro- 
posal in order that those goals may be 
reached, that our transportation be made 
swift, efficient, and comfortable for this 
generation and the ones to come. 

The subcommittee passed this measure 
unanimously, and I believe the full com- 
mittee voted 29 to 1 in favor of its pas- 
sage. I urge passage of the bill. 

Mr. DON H. CLAUSEN. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WIDNALL. I yield to the gentle- 
man from California. 

Mr. DON H. CLAUSEN. I wonder if 
the gentleman could advise me whether 
or not the committee has gotten involved 
in a long-range financing program that 
will be on a parallel with the highly suc- 
cessful Interstate Highway System? 
Quite often we hear comments and sug- 
gestions to the effect that we should be 
tapping the Interstate Highway System 
trust fund to assist in planning a so- 
called balanced transportation system. 
I wonder if the committee has gotten into 
that subject in depth, would the gentle- 
man respond to my question? 

Mr. WIDNALL. We have not at the 
present time gone that far, but I cer- 
tainly think that such an inquiry should 
be undertaken within the committee. We 
urgently have to do a better job than we 
have done in the past. There must be full 
recognition of the fact that there will 
have to be adequate planning of 
integrated systems throughout the coun- 
try, so that transportation may be ex- 
pedited 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
6 minutes to the gentleman from Wis- 
consin [Mr. REUSS]. 

Mr. REUSS. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
support of H.R. 14810—and, in particu- 
lar, in support of the important pro- 
vision of the bill which would give birth 
to a new and far-reaching Federal pro- 
gram designed to produce within the 
next few years fresh solutions to the 
grave transportation problems facing 
the Nation’s cities. 

I refer to section 4 of the bill, an 
amendment offered in committee by 
Congressmen MOORHEAD, ASHLEY, and 
myself, which has received the endorse- 
ment of the Department of Housing and 
Urban Development. Section 4: directs 
the Department of Housing and Urban 
Development within 18 months of the 
passage of this act to prepare a 5-year 
program of research, development and 
demonstration of new systems of urban 
transportation that will carry people 
and goods speedily, safely, without pol- 
luting the air, and in a manner that 
will contribute to sound city planning.” 

As Washington, D.C., commuters, we 
are all twice daily, five times a week, re- 
minded of the serious state of urban 
transportation in this country. 
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Morning and evening each weekday 
we join 45 million other frustrated com- 
muters plying their way to and from 
work on congested streets and freeways. 
We idle in our cars—on Independence, 
Pennsylvania, and Georgia Avenues; on 
the Whitehurst and Anacostia freeways, 
or on the bridges to Virginia—inhaling 
the exhaust from surrounding autos, 
listening to the helicopter reports of 
traffic jams and of the daily accident 
tolls. 

As automobile commuters our com- 
mon lot is inconvenience, frustration, 
partial asphyxiation, peril. 

Rush-hour traffic congestion is only 
the most familiar and dramatic of a 
complex of urban transportation prob- 
lems: 

Urban transportation is unsafe. Last 
year in urban areas there were 8,800,000 
motor vehicle accidents causing 14,000 
deaths, 690,000 injuries, and untold prop- 
erty damage. Nearly three of every four 
accidents take place on urban streets. 

It pollutes the air. Gasoline and diesel 
engines are and will remain a principal 
source of air pollution. The exhaust 
devices to be installed on 1968 model 
cars are only a temporary remedy. By 
1980 an increased number of motor vehi- 
cles will spew a volume of exhaust into 
the air equal to the exhaust now suffo- 
cating our cities. 

Our urban transportation system 
shortchanges the poor, the young, the 
elderly, the handicapped—those who do 
not have the service of an automobile 
in going from place to place, and must 
rely on inadequate public transit facil- 
ities. The McCone report on the Watts 
riots concluded that the residents of the 
area were locked in and unable to travel 
to places of employment as the result of 
an inadequate public transportation 
system. 

Urban transportation is a problem of 
the long-distance traveler who already 
spends more time in limousines or on 
buses than on the airplane, when flying 
from Philadelphia to Chicago. 

Our urban transportation system is 
a major cause of our current poor urban 
Planning. Unsightly highways, parking 
lots, service stations eat up valuable ur- 
ban real estate. In Los Angeles, half 
of the usable real estate is paved to ac- 
commodate automobiles. Twenty-six 
percent of all urban land in the United 
States is dedicated to motor vehicle use. 

It is a problem of economics. The new 
Bay Area Rapid Transit System will save 
the residents of the San Francisco area 
an estimated $50 annually in reduced 
travel time, accidents, automobile insur- 
ance, parking charges, freight handling 
charges, and traffic control costs. 

And, more broadly viewed, improved 
urban transportation presents a great 
opportunity to improve the quality of 
urban living by increasing the alterna- 
tives open to city dwellers. Greater mo- 
bility provided by improved urban trans- 
portation systems would produce a 
greatly expanded range of choices of 
places to live, work, and relax. 

We urgently need a new research, de- 
velopment and demonstration program 
designed to break out of an urban trans- 
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portation pattern established 50 years 
ago. Even on the tight time schedule 
written into section 4, the results of re- 
search, development, and demonstra- 
tion will not be available on a large scale 
until 1973—6 42 years from now, 

By that time the automobile popula- 
tion of this country will have grown from 
75 = 90 million, an increase of 20. per- 
cent. 

If we do not act now the colossal De- 
cember 30, 1963, traffic jam in Boston— 
where from 5 to 10 p.m. nothing in the 
city moved—will pale beside the traffic 
jams of the 197078. 

Today’s Federal programs are expand- 
ing an urban transportation system 
which was introduced by the model-T. 
In fiscal year 1966, the Federal Govern- 
ment spent 81 ½ billion for the construc- 
tion of freeways, and $51 million for 
additions to mass transit capital equip- 
ment—such as new buses and subway 
cars to replace worn out stock. 

It spent only $24 million on urban 
transportation research and develop- 
ment, This research and development 
was devoted almost entirely to making 
minor improvements in our present auto, 
bus and subway systems—experiments 
in better bridge design, new systems for 
collecting fares, and the operation of 
the minibuses which are a familiar 
sight here in Washington, 

In sharp contrast to Federal programs 
for intercity transportation, both ground 
and air, there is no Federal program to 
apply space age technology and research 
and development methods to intracity 
transportation. 

One year ago, Congress approved a 
$90 million research and development 
program to design a new high-speed in- 
tercity ground transportation system 
along the northeast corridor from Wash- 
ington to Boston. 

Just last May we appropriated $280 
million for fiscal 1967 for the estimated 
$1.3 billion program to develop a super- 
sonic transport airplane. 

Section 4 of this bill would remedy this 
gross deficiency in our urban transporta- 
tion program. 

Mr. Chairman, I am happy to report 
that Secretary Weaver, ably assisted by 
Charles Haar, Assistant Secretary for 
Metropolitan Development, has already 
given much thought to the kind of com- 
prehensive research, development; and 
demonstration program which will have 
the practical payoff of producing viable 
new ways of transporting people and 
goods in our cities. 

The Department has sought the ad- 
vice of many of the Nation’s leading 
transportation experts and has drawn on 
the experience of the Department of De- 
fense and NASA. 

Here is their tentative plan of action 
which section 4 of this bill would au- 
thorize: 

Within the next 18 months, perhaps 
sooner, the Department would complete 
four closely related studies. 

One study would define ideal urban 
transportation systems to serve different 
purposes in different kinds of cities. The 
use of new technologies—such as the 
fuel cell, advanced storage batteries, air 
cushion vehicles, automated “highways, 
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gravity-vacuum tube systems—would be 
explored. 

A second study would concentrate on 
evolving new urban transportation sys- 
tems from our present automobile, bus, 
and subway systems. Improved bus de- 
sign, automated parking lots, improved 
traffic control devices would be some of 
the improvements examined. 

A third study would consider what im- 
mediate improvements could be made in 
our present transportation systems. The 
uses of streets exclusively for buses, 
trucks, or pedestrians would be con- 
sidered. Expanded use of computers to 
control traffic, moving sidewalks, radios 
for bus and traffic control would be in- 
vestigated. 

The fourth study would examine the 
requirements for good urban transporta- 
tion systems in different sizes and types 
of cities. The purpose of the study would 
be to describe how a good urban trans- 
portation system should perform in 
terms of convenience, safety, cost, serv- 
ice, use of land, and other factors. 

Only the fourth study would be made 
by the Department. A nucleus of trans- 
portation experts qualified to oversee the 
full-scale 5-year research, development, 
and demonstration program, when it gets 
underway 18 months from now, would 
be collected to do this study. The other 
three studies would be contracted out to 
the three or more corporations, universi- 
ties, or nonprofit research organizations 
best qualified to do them. 

Mr. Chairman, section 4 of this bill 
outlines the first program applying space 
age know-how to save our cities from 
strangulation by freeways and suffoca- 
tion from auto exhaust. I urge that we 
vote today to improve transportation 
within the Nation’s cities just as we have 
already authorized programs which are 
actively improving rail and air transpor- 
tation between its cities. 

Mr. YATES. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. REUSS. I yield to the gentleman 
from Illinois. |; 

Mr. YATES. Does the bill make 
provision for financing metropolitan 
local transportation, or is its thrust for 
transportation solely within the bound- 
aries.of an urban community? 

Mr. REUSS. The thrust is entirely 
metropolitan, and the language specifi- 
eally uses the word “metropolitan.” 

As we know, in Chicago, Milwaukee, 
and half a hundred other cities, the 
problem of urban transportation cannot 
be handled on just the central city alone 
basis. It must be a metropolitan 
approach. 

Mr. YATES: How are such studies 
then to be financed? As I understand 
what is proposed here, applications for 
funds are to be made by the cities them- 
selves, and no State is entitled to more 
than 12½ percent of the amount 
allocated at any one time. May a city 
combine with its suburbs in a joint 
financing? Is there any provision for 
combined financing? 

Mr. REUSS. Yes, there is. Under all 
the provisions of the bill, metropolitan 
combined financing not only,is permitted 
but also is encouraged. 
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For example, in the planning and 
engineering section, section 5, which is 
the brainchild of the gentleman from 
Georgia [Mr. WELTNER], is it explicitly 
provided that these grants may be made 
to metropolitan transportation associa- 
tions? Equally this is true of section 4 
and other sections of the bill. 

Mr: YATES. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. Chairman, this is a good bill, a bill 
that is of the highest importance to the 
cities of this Nation. I strongly support 
it. 

Mr. SECREST. - Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. REUSS. Iam glad to yield to the 
gentleman from Ohio. 

Mr. SECREST. The 1964 act, in my 
opinion, has been most successful not 
only for the large metropolitan areas but 
for the smaller cities as well. 

In Zanesville, Ohio, a grant of $113,000 
was made. Eight new buses were pur- 
chased, and a busline which was rapidly 
deteriorating showed an immediate in- 
crease in passengers and is now one of 
the most successful operations that can 
be found for small bus operations in the 
country. 

The city of Newark, Ohio, will prob- 
ably request a grant in the near future. 
I want to help them and the passage of 
this bill is essential. 

Mr. WIDNALL. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 5 minutes to the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. Fol. 

Mr. FINO. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
support of this bill because it is a good 
bill, but I think we can make it a better 
bill. 

My greatest regret concerning this 
program is that it does not adequately 
come to grips with the overwhelming 
needs of urban mass transportation. 

These problems are concentrated in 
our cities—and under the Mass Trans- 
portation’ Act, there is a 1244-percent 
Umitation on the amount of money that 
can go to any one State during the year 
in question. This means that of the $150 
million to be authorized for the coming 
fiscal year, the maximum amount that 
can go to the State of New York will be 
about $19 million. That means that New 
York City—and probably the entire New 
York metropolitan area—will be lucky to 
get about $12 million a year. 

You know and I know that this is 
“small potatoes” compared with New 
York City’s great needs. The annual 
subway deficit is five times the sum of 
$12 million. 

So if the urban mass transportation 
program is to do its job, it must be re- 
structured to stop being a pork barrel 
with a small morsel for everybody and 
start being a program designed to meet 
the needs of the big metropolitan areas. 

I am not proposing that we give the 
program any more money. Unlike some 
people, I do not wear a pair of rose-col- 
ored glasses which allow me to think that 
this country can undertake vast new 
domestic programs in the midst of infia- 
tion and war. 

I could say that this program deserves 
more money because it does a job, and 
does it without wasting money on plush 
poverty salaries and that sort of thing. 
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But I will stick to my guns. I will not 
urge new spending for new programs 
while we are in the middle of inflation 
and war. 

I do feel, however, that there are 
changes which can be made in this pro- 
— 9 to improve it without adding to its 
coi 


I proposed a number of these changes 
in à bill I introduced this spring. One 
such. change would be to remove the 
1244-percent. limitation on money that 
can be spent in any one State. Another 
improvement would be to change the 
maximum Federal contribution to 90 
percent instead of 66 percent, if the 
local tax burden warrants it. After all, 
this is the way highway moneys are 
given to the States, and such a Federal 
share would stimulate more mass transit 
development. x 

Lastly, I proposed that Federal mass 
transit funds be OK’d by Congress for 
use in paying the interest costs of bond 
issues floated by States, municipalities, 
or agencies thereof for proper mass 
transit purposes which have been eligible 
for aid. This would be an improvement 
on the piecemeal Federal aid dole, which 
comes yearly in small spurts. If the 
localities could float bond issues with a 
Federal commitment to pay a good part 
of the interest, they could mobilize large 
chunks of money, and Federal aid would 
not be scattered in small yearly projects: 
I think this theme is worth pursuing. 

But I am only going to offer one 
amendment today. I am going to offer 
an amendment to strike the 12½- percent 
limitation on the funds that can be spent 
in any one State. I believe this is un- 
justifiably crippling to metropolitan 
areas like New York City. 

In closing, let me say that I urge this 
House to support mass transit programs. 
They are very worth while. They help 
people without controlling them, with- 
out dictating the way they live and work 
and socialize. f 

This administration’s motto is billions 
to undermine the neighborhood school, 
but reluctant nickels and clipped pennies 
for mass transportation and commuter 
service, 

I urge this House to support mass 
transit. It is a good program. We do 
need transportation. I urge this House 
to support this mass transit bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman has expired. 

Mr. WIDNALL. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
the gentleman 2 additional minutes. 

Mr. YATES. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. FINO. Iam glad to yield to the 
gentleman from Illinois. 

Mr. YATES. I am interested in the 
gentleman’s other suggestion about mak- 
ing the Federal contribution 90 percent. 
It would seem to me that the great prob- 
lems of our urban communities today are 
in coming up with their proportionate 
share of the matching programs. I know 
this is true with respect to urban renewal. 
I think there will be many communities 
that will have difficulty in matching the 
share that they have to come up with for 
the Federal contribution. I hope that 
the gentleman offers his 90 percent 
amendment. } 
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Mr. FINO. As I indicated earlier, I 
thought the 124% percent limitation is a 
very important one, and I thought I 
would withhold any other amendments 
at this time, because I want to see this 
bill go through. 

Mr. MULTER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FINO. I am glad to yield to the 
gentleman from New York. 

Mr. MULTER. Does the gentleman 
have any figure on what it would cost 
for the Federa] Government to subsidize 
the payment of interest even at the low 
rate of 4 percent a year on a bond issue 
for the city of New York for transit? 

Mr. FINO. On a $400 million bond is- 
sue at 4 percent for 25 years, would cost 
about $16 million a year. 

Mr. MULTER. Thank you. 

Mr. DON H. CLAUSEN. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FINO. I am happy to yield to the 
gentleman from California. 

Mr. DON H. CLAUSEN. Pursuing the 
point I made a moment ago with the 
gentleman from New Jersey, and as the 
gentleman from Chicago just com- 
mented about the fact that the Federal 
Government should allocate 90 percent 
of the funds through an amendment 
you have given thought to, I would ad- 
monish both of you to realize that the 
Federal Interstate System, which is built 
on the basis of a user tax concept, has 
worked very, very successfully, and while 
we think in terms of money, you might 
redirect your thinking toward the devel- 
opment of a program that would be fi- 
nanced consistent with the concept al- 
ready successfully employed in the Inter- 
state System. No highway system nor 
any transportation system can hope to 
be successful unless you develop a posi- 
tive program of finance. Long-range 
planning to accomplish the desired ob- 
jective will never be truly effective until 
we organize a method of finance to meet 
the need. I do not believe enough at- 
tention has been given to this and I 
would urge this committee to give im- 
mediate and serious consideration to my 
suggestion. If you desire a balanced 
system of transportation, you must de- 
velop balanced methods of finance. I 
— we should be working toward this 
end. 

Above all, we cannot condone the at- 
tempts to raid the highway trust fund 
with the extraordinary requirement for 
funds to complete the Interstate High- 
way System on schedule and permit us 
to add new mileage for the future—in the 
interest of safety. 

And, so, Mr. Chairman, I would like 
to see the gentleman from New York 
iMr. Frno], as a member of the commit- 
tee, join with some of us who are advo- 
cating this in order to encourage a posi- 
tive program to finance an effective sys- 


Mr. FINO. Mr. Chairman, I thank 
the gentleman from California. 
Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 


3 minutes to the gentleman from Geor-. 


gia (Mr, WELTNER]. 

Mr. WELTNER. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in support of H.R. 14810, the urban mass 
transportation, bill. In 1961, the Con- 
gress authorized a limited demonstration 
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program to explore the problem and pos- 
sible solutions. In 1964, we made an im- 


portant advance in our efforts to aid 


towns and cities by enacting the basic 
program of Federal aid to local mass 
transit systems. The bill before us is 
needed to continue that program, and is 
well justified by the record of growing 
success achieved under that program, 

Mr. Chairman, I am proud to be a 
member of the Committee on Banking 
and Currency which handled this legis- 
lation, and I also know firsthand that my 
own city of Atlanta is well advanced in 
its efforts to overcome local transporta- 
tion problems. Atlanta, like so many 
cities, found that it was faced with traf- 
fic congestion and that additional roads, 
highways, and expressways, desirable as 
they are; were not a complete answer. 

Considering the essential role that 
buses and commuter trains and the like 
play in moving people in and around 
cities, it is surprising that their problems 
were so long neglected. . Nationally, 
there has been a steady decline in transit 
ridership. Evidence presented at our 
committee hearings indicated that this 
decline has occurred mostly in the off- 
hours, while mass transit remains essen- 
tial for rush-hour movement, and is nec- 
essary to those who, because of age, in- 
come or physical handicap, do not have 
the option of private automobiles. This 
paradox of a decline in the number of 
riders and a drop of revenues, while at 
the same time, mass transit is providing 
& vital service, has confronted both pub- 
lic and private transit systems with 
serious problems in meeting the new in- 
vestment needs required to provide at- 
tractive and adequate service and, in 
some cases, even to stay in business. The 
program, authorized in the Urban Mass 
Transportation Act of 1964 assists equally 
public and private systems, though the 
grant, naturally, must be made to a pub- 
lic body. The equipment and facilities 
can be, and in most cases are, made avail- 
able to regulated private operators. 

I am particularly pleased that the 
committee accepted my amendment to 
provide for mass transit planning grants 
under this program. Until now, cities 
have had to apply for planning assist- 
ance under the separate urban planning 
program which was not exactly suited 
and which has periodically run out of 
funds. I believe that the improved plan- 
ning directly within this program will 
more than pay for itself by the greater 
efficiency. and economy of systems so 
planned, to the benefit of everyone. 

Mr. Chairman, this bill was approved 
by the Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency by the overwhelming vote of 29 
to 1, and I hope it will receive equally 
strong support on the floor of the House 
today. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may consume to the 
gentleman from Texas (Mr. GONZALEZ]. 

Mr. GONZALEZ. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in support of this legislation. I also sup- 
ported the 1964 act. 

Mr. Chairman, every city in the United 
States must have mass transit; some 
already have it, but most are beginning 
only now to build and plan transporta- 
tion systems for the future. Mass transit 
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isin fact the only alternative cities have 
to ward off strangulation, Without mass 
transit, cities will turn into vast concrete 
jungles, and movement within them will 
become ever more difficult and ever more 
hazardous, 

The absence of effective mass transit 
is causing us to spend hundreds of mil- 
lions of dollars every year on transporta- 
tion that could have been obtained at far 
less cost. We could be moving ourselves 
from place to place faster and at less cost 
than we arenow. In the future, we must 
either adopt more efficient transportation 
or watch our cities strangle beneath the 
pressure of traffic and congestion and 
smog. 

Mr. Chairman, there is evidence on 
every hand that we cannot continue to 
depend so exclusively on private auto- 
mobile transportation: it is too costly and 
it is too inefficient.. It is too costly in 
terms of investment, depreciation, main- 
tenance, and it is too inefficient in terms 
of speed and safety, and all you have to 
do to prove it is to go through morning 
traffic here in Washington any day of 
1 week, and read the accident statis- 
Mass transit will not solve all our prob- 
lems, but it is essential to the future of 
every major city in this country. It of- 
fers no alternative to the private auto- 
mobile, but rather should be an adjunct 
to it. What we need is to bring order 
from chaos, to create integrated, efficient 
transportation. There should be no rea- 
son why there is only one way to go from 
place to place; there should be a variety 
of ways, and they should offer the 
traveler transportation at the greatest 
possible speed and lowest possible cost. 
Where today we have no choice but to 
travel by car, tomorrow we must find a 
way to travel by car and mass transit, for 
we cannot continue to add cars and high- 
ways, at the present pace, to our land and 
leave room for anything else in the 
future. 0 

I hope that the enactment of this bill 
will enable our presently strangling cities. 
to breathe again, and enable our embat- 
tled population to move again at better 
than a snail’s pace, and that tomorrow’s 
bright promise will not be clouded by 
smog and buried under pavement. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
1 minute to the gentleman from Wash- 
ington [Mr. Apams]. 

Mr. ADAMS. Mr. Chairman, I am 
particularly pleased to rise in support of 
H.R. 14810, the amendments to the 
Urban Mass Transportation Act of 1964, 
which incorporates the provisions of my 
bill, H.R. 13309. Many of us have strug- 
gled for many years to solve the problems 
of transportation within our metropoli- 
tan area and this bill is a wonderful step 
forward. It should be stressed in this 
debate that mass transportation facili- 
ties are not competitive with highways 
and other automobile facilities but are 
absolutely necessary if our highways are 
going to function as they were designed. 

The “7 to 9” and “4 to 6” traffic jam 
started to creep into our metropolitan 
centers during World War II. Since then 
it has become a major problem to our 
citizens. It was thought for many years 
that high-speed freeways could solve the 
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problem. The contrary has been true, 
and in many instances the impact of 
high-speed 8- to 10-lane freeways meet- 
ing the traditional central city grid 
pattern of stop lights, traffic controls, and 
on-street parking has aggravated rather 
than solved the problem. 

This bill will allow the development of 
the new type transportation systems 
which are necessary to meet the problem 
of peak-hour traffic. America has suf- 
fered from a terrible lack of research 
and engineering talent being devoted to 
the problem of the new mass transporta- 
tion vehicle. Only now are some of the 
major corporations and governmental 
groups beginning to actively work on 
such vehicles as the computerized “sky 
bus” and other vehicles which can suc- 
cessfully operate through the whole 
range of high-density, medium-density, 
and low-density belts that form our met- 
ropolitan centers. 

We should not be trapped into the tra- 
ditional heavy, inefficient rail vehicles of 
the past as being the alternative to our 
present congestion. In other fields our 
technology has soared and there is no 
reason why we cannot expect light- 
weight, efficient, eye-pleasing mass trans- 
portation vehicles that can move the 
bulk of our working population in and 
out of the city during peak periods so the 
automobile may function all day in an 
efficient and pleasant fashion. 

I am particularly pleased that this bill 
contains the section I proposed to au- 
thorize the Secretary to make grants to 
States and local public bodies and agen- 
cies for the planning, engineering, and 
designing of urban mass transportation 
projects. It is absolutely necessary that 
we fill the gap between the planning 
grants and construction grants which 
exist under the Urban Mass Transporta- 
tion Act of 1964. The practical problem 
faced by local public bodies in developing 
a mass transportation system is to raise 
their share of the necessary local funds. 
This requires, in many instances, not only 
a plan but sufficiently detailed engineer- 
ing and design work that the system can 
be placed into the form of a proposition 
to be submitted to the local voters for a 
bond issue or to justify an increase in 
taxes. For example, in my congressional 
district, which is generally the south half 
of metropolitan King County containing 
Seattle, Wash., the city of Seattle has 
received a planning grant from HUD in 
the amount of approximately $125,000 to 
plan a $110 million mass transportation 
system through the city. In order to 
raise the city’s portion of the funds nec- 
essary to build this system, it will be 
necessary to establish local support, 
probably leading to the submission of a 
bond issue to the citizens. This means 
that the city must present detailed engi- 
neering and design information as to 
costs of rights-of-way, equipment, and 
specific—as opposed to general—plans. 
To submit to the public a bond issue on 
any other basis can lead to disaster, since 
the total cost after engineering studies 
may well exceed the costs arrived at in 
the planning stage and a bond issue 
which has been submitted to the citizens 
and passed may be completely inade- 
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quate to carry the project. The govern- 
ments, Federal, State, and local, will then 
Have been put to the cost of planning 
and submission of the plan to a vote of 
the people only to find the financing is 
inadequate, whereas if they had been 
able to engineer and design the system 
prior to submission to the people, the 
system would be feasible and could go 
forward. 

Since I have mentioned the problems 
of the central city, I would be neglectful 
if I did not emphasize the even more 
pressing problem that faces suburbia and 
which will require, in my opinion, fur- 
ther assistance by the Federal Govern- 
ment to the local governments similar 
to the assistance given to local highway 
programis. 

A central metropolitan city will usually 
have a substantial property base for tax- 
ation as well as a considerable amount of 
commercial activity which will form a 
basis for raising local funds. The sub- 
urban communities surrounding the cen- 
tral metropolitan core, however, are gen- 
erally much smaller governmental units. 
Some of these will be small bedroom com- 
munities, and others will be small semi- 
industrial or retail centers. These com- 
munities are generally governmental 
units completely separate from the cen- 
tral core city and have very limited fi- 
nancial resources in terms of assessable 
property or commercial activity. In ad- 
dition, the suburban communities are 
usually already heavily burdened with 
taxes for the establishment of new 
schools, sewers, sidewalks, roads, and so 
forth. 

The suburban areas are an integral 
part of the metropolitan area but by 
themselves they cannot possibly fund the 
development of even their share of the 
mass transportation system which is 
needed for the entire area. For example, 
in my district even if the city of Seattle 
creates a mass transportation system 
from border to border of its corporate 
limits, it will not solve the problem. In- 
stead we must have a system that will 
connect with and be extended through 
the governmental boundaries of the 
county and smaller cities that surround 
Seattle. This means that some type of 
governmental vehicle must be created by 
the governmental units surrounding 
Seattle to present a unified and compre- 
hensive plan for the entire metropolitan 
area. This bill will be a giant step for- 
ward in providing Federal assistance in 
the planning stage for this comprehen- 
sive plan and thereafter in assisting the 
engineering and design stages so the sur- 
rounding suburban communities will be 
able to prepare a specific proposal to 
present to the citizens in the surround- 
ing suburban area for their approval. 

We have taken great strides in the de- 
velopment of highway and air traffic be- 
tween cities. We have been tragically lax 
in meeting our inner city metropolitan 
problem. It is a well-known fact that 
the advent of the jet makes it possible 
to spend less time traveling great dis- 
tances between our cities than it takes to 
travel from one’s home or business to the 
airport. We must move swiftly and mas- 
sively to meet this problem. 
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I congratulate the committee for hav- 
ing presented this bill to the House and 
I urge its speedy passage. 

Mr. WIDNALL. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 5 minutes to the gentlewoman from 
New Jersey [Mrs. DWYER]. 

Mrs. DWYER. Mr. Chairman, this 
bill represents a very modest response to 
a very major problem—the preservation 
and improvement of public transporta- 
tion facilities for the 70 percent of our 
people who live in urban areas. 

Of all our transportation problems— 
from getting a man to the moon to 
reaching agreement on a new depart- 
ment—the urban mass transportation 
problem has been the toughest to solve. 
It is toughest because it involves the 
movement of hundreds of millions of 
people daily in relatively tiny areas 
which are vastly overcrowded, on sys- 
tems which are often outmoded and 
poorly planned, and in facilities designed 
for an age long since past. 

We need, therefore, new and modern 
equipment, more convenient schedules, 
a more rational, integrated, and coordi- 
nated system of routes—in brief, a bal- 
anced, areawide mass transportation 
system which will get people where they 
want to go with maximum speed, con- 
8 and comfort, and at minimum 
cost. 

We have a long way to go to achieve 
this ideal—this necessity. This bill will 
help. But we are still at the beginning, 
especially in the case of the Federal Gov- 
ernment. In the context both of what. 
needs to be done and of what State and 
local governments have done and plan 
to do, the Federal role to date has been 
very little and very late. 

It was only 5 years ago, and only after 
prolonged effort by those of us who daily 
confronted the problem in our own 
areas, that Congress first recognized the 
need and first accepted a measure of re- 
sponsibility. And during those 5 years— 
at a time when the experts have esti- 
mated it will cost tens of billions of 
dollars to develop adequate urban trans- 
portation systems—the Federal Govern- 
ment has approved a total of less than 
$135 million in capital improvement 
grants, repayable loans, and demon- 
stration grants, 

While somewhat more than this has 
been authorized and appropriated, and 
will be spent before the end of the pres- 
ent fiscal year, I cite this figure to dem- 
onstrate the fact that the Federal Gov- 
ernment is in no danger of taking over 
the urban mass transportation effort in 
America. At the present rate, in fact, 
we are being hard pressed even to hold 
up our very minimum end of the load. 

The present bill, Mr. Chairman, will 
not significantly change this situation. 
We propose only these very limited 
changes: first, recognize that the urban 
mass transportation problem is a long- 
range one, and provide continuing au- 
thorization for the Federal program; 
second, increase the annual authoriza- 
tion from $150 million to $175 million; 
third, within this overall figure, increase 
the share of funds which can be spent 
for research, development, and demon- 
stration purposes, from the present $10 
million a year to $20 million in fiscal 
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1968 and $30 million in fiscal 1969; 
fourth, and still within the overall au- 
thorization, provide that funds can be 
used for the detailed planning and engi- 
neering of mass transportation projects; 
and, fifth, authorize an 18-month study 
by the Secretary of Housing and Urban 
Development of possible ways to secure 
technological breakthroughs in develop- 
ing new methods of urban transporta- 
tion. The aim of the study, as I under- 
stand it, would be a program similar in 
kind to the present high-speed rail re- 
search program for the northeast cor- 
ridor. 

I submit, Mr. Chairman, that this is 
a most moderate proposal. It represents 
far less than the Federal Government, 
under ordinary circumstances, ought to 
be doing. But I recognize, too, that these 
are not ordinary times. Confronted by 
extraordinary demands on our financial 
resources and threatened with a run- 
away inflation, Congress and the admin- 
istration must keep a firm check on ex- 
penditures and follow a realistic order 
of priorities. Every program and proj- 
ect must be measured against the others 
and all must be subjected to the test of 
is it necessary, and “can it be post- 
poned?” 

In this perspective, a $175 million mass 
transportation program is the best we 
can do, I believe. It is a fair allocation 
of our resources, It is reasonably pro- 
portionate to the need. But it is a min- 
imum program. Anything less would 
represent a turning back from one of the 
Nation’s most challenging problems—a 
turning back, incidentally, which would 
cost us a great deal more to overcome in 
the future. 

It is important, Mr. Chairman, to re- 
mind our colleagues that the urban mass 
transportation program is, in a special 
sense, a congressional program. It is a 
regrettably rare example of a major do- 
mestic program whose inspiration and 
chief features have come from within 
the Congress, not from the administra- 
tion. Despite the vast amount of atten- 
tion which administration spokesmen de- 
vote to urban problems in general, and 
urban transportation in particular, its 
performance has not matched its rhet- 
oric. 

The administration has been delin- 
quent, I suggest, on at least three counts: 

First, its request this year for a sim- 
ple 1-year extension of the existing pro- 
gram was clearly inadequate. 

Second, it has starved the administra- 
tion of the program to such an extent 
that the responsible office has been un- 
able to handle properly the increasing 
volume of applications and requests for 
information, not to speak of the coor- 
dinating problems involved in a program 
which affects so many other Federal, 
State, and local activities so directly. To 
attempt to man a program of this size 
and significance with only nine profes- 
sional employees reflects either a lack of 
responsibility or a lack of seriousness 
about the program, and unless the situa- 
tion has changed in recent weeks, the 
program has only nine professionals to 
staff it. 

Third, it has done altogether too little 
to implement congressional mandates to 
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coordinate the mass transportation and 
urban highway programs or to obtain the 
kind of comprehensive transportation 
planning in urban areas which is essen- 
tial if balanced transportation systems 
are to be more than empty phrases. 

And, fourth, it has opposed the transfer 
of the mass transportation program to 
the proposed new Department of Trans- 
portation—a transfer which could give 
the program the status which its impor- 
tance requires and which could make 
possible effective coordination of all 
kinds of transportation in urban areas. 

Mr. Chairman, a successful mass trans- 
portation program is a major part of the 
effort to improve the life of our cities and 
suburbs. It is essential in every part of 
the country and in urban-suburban areas 
of all sizes. The alternative is growing 
chaos, as too many people struggle to 
transport themselves on overcrowded 
highways which consume progressively 
larger amounts of expensive urban land. 

This bill will continue a program which 
is already contributing in an important 
way to the solution of the problem, and 
it will improve that program in modest 
but significant respects. At this time, 
Mr. Chairman, I think that is the best we 
can expect. But we cannot accept less. 

I urge support of the bill. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from Louisi- 
ana [Mr. WAGGONNER]. 

Mr. WAGGONNER. Mr. Chairman, I 
wanted to take some time to ask some 
questions about this bill of some mem- 
bers of the committee on either side. 
To this point we have simply heard the 
bill is good. I want to know what it has 
accomplished and what we can expect. 

In the description of the program the 
statement is made that before Federal 
assistance may be provided, the Secre- 
tary must determine that, first, the ap- 
plicant is a public body, which may be a 
State, a local public body, or agency, or 
an agency established by the action of 
two or more States. 

Does that mean that no one can par- 
ticipate in this legislation except a politi- 
cal subdivision which operates as a pub- 
lic body? Would some member of the 
committee care to answer that question? 

Mr. PATMAN. Private companies can 
do the actual operating, but some politi- 
cal entity must exist or be created in 
order for the project to be considered. 

Mr. WAGGONNER. Then is the gen- 
tleman in effect saying that grants are 
indirectly available to private transpor- 
tation agencies as well as publicly owned 
transportation agencies? That privately 
owned transportation agencies are the 
recipients of subsidies in some instances. 

Mr. PATMAN. In that way, yes. 

Mr. WAGGONNER. The bill talks 
about increasing the funds for research 
and development and demonstration 
projects, increasing the amount of the 
authorization. Could the chairman of 
the committee or some member of the 
committee tell me what funds have been 
expended in the past of the money al- 
ready authorized and appropriated for 
specific demonstration projects? What 
demonstration projects have been con- 
ducted? 
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Mr. REUSS. In answer to the ques- 
tion propounded by the gentleman from 
Louisiana, it would not be correct to say 
that the funds for demonstrations have 
been increased: They will continue at 
the $10 million annual level.. Thus far 
the total demonstration grants made 
available, as of August 15, 1966; which 
is quite up to date, are $38,540,201—very 
close to the total authorized in the past 
years. 

Forty different States and communi- 
ties have participated in those demon- 
strations, and they range from the rela- 
tively large demonstration grants in the 
San Francisco Bay area for rapid transit 
engineering, for fare collection, and for 
rapid transit equipment tests, totaling 
close to $8 million, down to one in Seattle, 
Wash., for $10,000 for monorail experi- 
ments. ; 

Mr. WAGGONNER. One would as- 
sume that the demonstration funds 
which have been expended—— 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Chairman, I make 
the point of order that a quorum is not 
present, 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will 
count. [After counting.] Sixty Mem- 
bers are present, not a quorum. The 
Clerk will call the roll. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the fol- 
lowing Members failed to answer to their 
names; 


[Roll No. 223] 
Anderson, II. Farnsley Murray 
Andrews, Fisher Olsen, Mont. 
Glenn ison, Minn. 

Ashbrook Ford, Gerald R. O'Neill, Mass. 
Baring rd, > Pool 
Barrett William D Powell 
Bolling Garmatz Purcell 
Bray Gubser Quie 
Brown, Calif. Hagan, Ga Rees 
Buchanan Hanna Resnick 
Burton, Utah Hawkins Rivers, Alaska 
Callaway Hébert Roncalio 
Cameron Herlong Rostenkowski 
Celler Holifleld Scott 
Clawson, Del Ichord Senner 
Cleyenger Jonas Steed 
Cohelan Kastenmeier Stephens 
Conyers King, N.Y. Toll 

n Landrum Tunney 
Cramer Long, La, Tupper 
Daddario Martin, Ala. Tuten 
Davis, Ga. Martin, Mass. Walker, Miss. 
Dent Matthews White, Idaho 
Diggs Willis 
Duncan, Oreg. Moorhead Wilson, 
Edwards, La Morris Charles H. 
Evins, Tenn. Morrison 


Accordingly, the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. Moss, Chairman of the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union, reported that that Committee, 
having had under consideration the bill, 
H.R. 14810, and finding itself without a 
quorum, he had directed the roll to be 
called when 356 Members responded to 
their names, a quorum, and he submitted 
herewith the names of the absentees to 
be spread upon the Journal. 

The Committee resumed its sitting. 

The CHAIRMAN. When the Commit- 
tee rose, the gentleman from Louisiana 
(Mr. WaGconner] had 1 minute remain- 
ing. The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from Louisiana [Mr. WAGGONNER]. 

Mr. WAGGONNER. Mr. Chairman, 
the gentleman had just finished before 
the quorum call answering a question 
about demonstration projects. The next 
logical question is, What new has resulted 
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in the conduct of these demonstration 
projects? In the conduct of research and 
these demonstration projects, what new 
systems, what new modes of transpor- 
tation have been developed or appear to 
be feasible as a result of this expenditure 
of funds? 

Mr. REUSS. Unfortunately, the main 
emphasis of the existing demonstration 
grant program, with its rather limited 
funds, when you consider the huge size 
of the problem has been on the existing 
modes of transport—buses, subways, and 
soon. This is not to say that there has 
not been some experimentation. For 
example, in the San Francisco Bay area 
there has been development of a rapid 
transit system. 

Mr. WAGGONNER. Then would it be 
fair to say that the bulk of money which 
has been expended under this program 
thus far has been spent merely as a sub- 
sidy for existing transportation systems? 

Mr. REUSS. That is entirely correct, 
and that is why the bill contains section 
4, which, looking toward the future, 
would try to develop new technologies for 
the final third of the century. 

Mr. WAGGONNER.. The bill contains 
a section having to do with labor stand- 
ards. We have been talking about sub- 
sidies. You have said that most of the 
money spent has gone for subsidies for 
existing systems. Could the gentleman 
tell me whether or not any of the money 
appropriated under this bill was spent in 
subsidizing labor in the New York City 
transit strike earlier this year? Is labor 
in any way subsidized by this bill? 

Mr. REUSS. Not a penny of the grant 
funds has been spent on subsidizing la- 
bor. Specifically, nothing was spent 
pets to do with the New York transit 
strike. 

Mr. WIDNALL. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentlewoman from 
Washington [Mrs. Max I. ’ 

Mrs. MAY. Mr. Chairman, I take this 
time to alert the Members of this House 
to a glaring inequity in the present Urban 
Mass Transportation Act that actually 
works against the bill and the communi- 
ties that it seeks to serve. 

The mass transit legislation, Mr. 
Chairman, is deficient in providing solu- 
tion to a problem as exemplified by a 
very serious situation that has come to 
pass in Yakima, Wash., in my congres- 
sional district. 

The situation, which I briefly described 
on the floor of the House on May 10, is 
this. The bus company operating in 
Yakima was losing money. They notified 
city officials that with the expiration of 
their franchise on May 31, 1966, they 
would have to go out of business. In 
order that the city not be deprived of bus 
service, the city officials arranged to take 
over the bus.and other transportation fa- 
cilities of the transportation company 
and operate the system itself, doing so 
at an expense to the city itself. 

To finance this solution, the city gov- 
ernment proposed the institution of a 
householder tax and sought also to ob- 
tain a grant from the Department of 
Housing and Urban Development. They 
also set up a referendum as required by 
law in advance of the May 31, 1966, 
deadline. 
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The Department of Housing and Ur- 
ban Development, Mr. Chairman, cleared 
the grant, amounting to $172,232, in all 
particulars except for the section 10(c) 
which was inserted into the act for the 
purpose of protecting union workers. In 
the Yakima case, the eight bus drivers 
involving all union members were to have 
their hourly wages raised from $2 an 
hour to $2.40 an hour. They were also to 
receive additional fringe benefits upon 
becoming city employees under the city 
civil service system. As city employees, 
however, they had to give up their union 
shop contract although the city officials 
were willing to continue their collective 
bargaining rights. All eight employees 
were union members so they had a de 
facto, if not de jure, union shop. 

In effect, city officials in Yakima were 
advised by HUD that before the Federal 
grant would become available to them, 
the bus drivers would have to have a 
closed shop, the right to strike and com- 
pulsory arbitration, This, in spite of the 
fact that the bus driver’s individual po- 
sitions would not have been worsened, 
but bettered. 

All these proposed revisions in a new 
labor contract, Mr. Chairman, are di- 
rectly contrary to Washington State law 
and the charter under which the city of 
Yakima must operate. The city attorney 
and city manager, quite rightfully, could 
not see how they could agree to these 
proposals or a union shop for that mat- 
ter, without making themselves person- 
ally liable for law suits charging that 
they had violated State laws. 

May I say, Mr. Chairman, that it had 
been my hope that long before now the 
Department of Housing and Urban De- 
velopment and the Department of Labor 
would have gotten together to resolve 
this problem. This has not been the 
case, however, because the situation has 
remained unresolved. It has remained 
unstudied and unattended to by these 
two departments of our Federal Govern- 
ment. I suspect that. possibly they feel 
the decision is not in their hands. Be 
that as it may, it is their responsibility 
and it has not been resolved. 

In the meantime, Mr. Chairman, the 
city of Yakima, with a population of 
43,000 people, is without any kind of pub- 
lic transportation service and has been 
for many weeks. Our cleaning women, 
dependent on the buses, have been with- 
out jobs because of this. Our elderly, and 
our blind, and our disabled, and our chil- 
dren going to city schools have been 
without bus service. Finally, the bus 
drivers are not driving buses. They are 
without their jobs. Their situation, cou- 
pled with the need for bus service in this 
city, has made the whole situation a dev- 
astating one which has cried out for 
attention but has remained unresolved. 

For this reason, Mr. Chairman, I am 
today going to offer an amendment that 
will retroactively and in the future ex- 
empt the Government employees from 
the provisions of 10(c) as relates to com- 
pulsory membership, but not to decrease 
their personal situation. 

Mr. WIDNALL. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield such time as he may require to the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. Kur- 
FERMAN]. 
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Mr. KUPFERMAN. Mr. Chairman, I 
rise in support of this legislation—H.R. 
14810—as a realistic and needed step to- 
ward meeting the complex demands upon 
transportation in our ever growing urban 
areas. 

The cry of mass transit and essential 
commuter services in our cities and met- 
ropolitan areas has never sounded so 
desperate, nor has the need for the Fed- 
eral Government to come to their aid 
been more urgent. 

Statistics indicate that New York 
City’s rapid transit network serves as the 
largest railway in the world in terms of 
passengers carried. Approximately 4.5 
million persons are using mass transit 
every day in New York City. 

We live in a modern age, but with an 
archaic and chaotic transportation sys- 
tem. There is little question that with 
the technological know-how of our coun- 
try together with proper planning, we 
can meet the transportation problems of 
tomorrow. Our first order of business, 
however, is to meet the pressing needs of 
today. 

We do not need another transit strike, 
such as the one New York City experi- 
enced not long ago, to point up the fact 
that our present systems of transporta- 
tion are inadequate. 

According to a recent report of the 
Regional Planning Association, which 
functions as a nonprofit organization of 
planners from 22 counties of New York, 
New Jersey, and Connecticut, $2.5 billion 
is needed in the next 10 years to finance 
improvements necessary as of now in the 
tristate metropolitan area. 

Anyone who has traveled by automo- 
bile in New York City knows the traffic 
problems too well. Statistics indicate 
traffic in midtown and downtown Man- 
hattan moves at a pace of an average 8.5 
miles per hour. Moreover, the average 
speed on the expressways is not much 
faster, and they have been described in 
oe hours as one long series of parking 

ots. 

It is not enough merely to expedite the 
building of longer and wider highways 
and expressways and employ more 
stringent regulation and exercise of 
traffic control. 

In fact, an unfortunate factor involved 
in these approaches has been that they 
only forecast the continued expansion of 
vehicular travel on our expressways, 
highways, roads, and streets until even- 
tually only expressways, roads, and 
streets will remain. 

Mr. Chairman, the transportation 
problems of an advancing age do not 
necessarily have to weave our cities into 
a web of strangulation. 

The authorization of $175 million a 
year for fiscal 1968 and subsequent fiscal 
years to finance urban mass trans- 
portation grants as provided by the bill 
before us today—H.R. 14810—would 
be a definite beginning. In my view, 
however, this extension or continuation 
of the program for fiscal 1966 and 1967 
is not going to be satisfactory to meet 
the transportation needs of the urban 
commuter service in urban areas, 

On May 3, 1966, I introduced a bill, 
H.R. 14843, which appears in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD of May 3, together 
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with my statement on page 9758, which 
would amend the Urban Mass Trans- 
portation Act to authorize certain grants 
on a temporary basis to assure adequate 
commuter service in urban areas. In 
addition, my bill would increase the ex- 
isting 12½ percent limitation on grant 
funds which any one State may receive 
under the present law. It has long been 
recognized that presently the highly ur- 
banized States such as California and 
New York do not receive a just propor- 
tion of available funds. Yet, the 12%4- 
percent State limitation remains a black 
spot of economic discrimination against 
the densely populated cities. This is 
ironic because obviously the crowded 
cities are the one area in which the help 
is most needed. Moreover, the statistical 
population trends consistently indicate 
this situation will worsen. 

New York State, for example, contains 
approximately 9.4 percent of the total 
population of the United States, and with 
the 12 ½-percent allowance seemingly 
receives its full amount. But because 
New York State has many densely popu- 
lated cities—the largest, of course, being 
the city of New York—in effect the 12½- 
percent limitation is an unwarranted re- 
striction on the Federal funds available. 

My bill—H.R. 14843—would increase 
the limitation to 15 percent in the case 
of any State in which more than two- 
thirds of the maximum grants have been 
made or committed for projects and 
where the Secretary determines that 
there is a substantial need for such an 
increase in order to carry out existing 
programs. 

I also have introduced a bill—H.R. 
14844, which appears with my statement 
in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of May 3 
at page 9758—to permit a State to elect 
to use funds from the highway trust fund 
for purposes of urban mass transporta- 
tion. Expert planners have long recog- 
nized the need for flexibility in trans- 
portation planning as well as the need to 
focus attention on the plight of urban 
mass transit systems. 

While the decision as to whether Fed- 
eral highway funds are to be used for 
highways or mass transit would under 
my bill remain in the State capitol, I am 
hopeful that the increasing realization of 
the advantage to all of meeting the cities’ 
needs will dictate a direction of a large 
portion of these funds toward mass 
transit. 

Mr. Chairman, my predecessor in the 
17th Congressional District, John V. 
Lindsay, testified on April 28, 1966, as 
mayor of the city of New York, before 
the Housing Subcommittee of the Senate 
Banking and Currency Committee on 
legislation to provide Federal assistance 
to urban mass transit systems. I would 
like to include at this point in the Recorp 
some pertinent portions of his testi- 
mony: 

The United States is developing into huge 
city complexes, among them Boston, New 


York and Baltimore-Washington. Between 
Washington and Baltimore, the theoretical 
boundaries of the historic city have been 
overrun. Geopolitics tells us the entire East- 
ern Seaboard from Boston to Norfolk will be 
joined in a community of cities well before 


the end of this century. 
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Metropolitan New York, the largest of any 
of the existing city complexes, will stand at 
the center of this massive concentration of 
people. Already, 1 of every 10 Americans 
lives within commuting distance of New 
York City. 

New York City’s rapid transit network 
forms the largest railway in the world in 
terms of passengers carried. Every weekday, 
the city’s Transit Authority dispatches 8,500 
trains along 30 routes and 240 miles of track. 
They carry about 4.5 million persons. Most 
of the passengers are en route to or from 
their place of work. Another 100,000 persons 
travel on 2,500 Transit Authority busses every 
day—a number matching less than 10 per 
cent of the rail system's volume. 

The city’s subways transport almost 1.5 bil- 
lion persons a year. Most of them ride be- 
tween 7 and 10 a.m. and between 4 and 7 
p.m. The destination of the majority is the 
area of Manhattan Island south of Central 
Park. To a great degree, consequently, many 
functions of our rapid transit system are 
frozen in both time and space. 

The cost of transporting millions of New 
Yorkers and commuters is formidable. Al- 
most 26,000 employees are needed to operate 
and maintain the subways. The subways’ 
operating costs this year, including electricity 
charges, will total $271 million, about $64 
million more than operating revenue. 

The bus lines operated by the City Transit 
Authority employ another 9,000 persons. Bus 
operations cost $84 million, and this year the 
lines will lose about $12 million. 

Transit, Authority expenses, then, are ex- 
pected to exceed operating revenues this year 
by more than $76 million. 

Operational losses tell only part of the 
discouraging story: In fairness the city’s bus 
and subway system should also be charged 
with debt service on $1.25 billion of debt 
incurred by the city on their behalf and still 
outstanding. The principal and interest on 
this debt amount to $120 million annually. 

Even if the city succeeds in meeting the 
deficit this year, its success will be short- 
lived; for if present revenue, expense and 
debt service figures are projected over the 
next 10 years, the Transit Authority may 
show a $250 million deficit in 1976. 

Although the loans for capital improve- 
ments have been sizeable, most of the money 
spent in recent years has been devoted to 
beating off obsolescence. Despite minor al- 
terations and extensions, the quality of the 
city’s rail service has not improved substan- 
tially over the past 25 years. 

The imbalance of the past 20 years in 
favor of roads must be redressed. The mas- 
sive capital needs of mass transportation 
must be supplied. We first must enlarge the 
present system to carry people where they 
want to go with a reasonable amount of 
comfort and speed. At the same time, we 
must strive to make the present system at- 
tractive enough to capture its desired share 
of the total transportation market. 

By “desired share,” I mean that share which 
represents the best use of our resources— 
time, land and money. One illustration will 
explain better than several generalisms: 

A mile of new, two-track subway in New 
York today would cost about $25 million, 
fully equipped: It would handle 50,000 pas- 
sengers per hour at peak periods and would 
not consume any appreciable amount of real 
estate. 

By contrast, a mile of new arterial highway 
in the city costs at least as much, carries 
about one-tenth as many people, and con- 
sumes about 30 acres of taxable real estate. 
Once built, operating speeds are about the 
same and operating costs favor the subway 
over the private car. 

In twenty-five years the New York subways 
have not suffered a single passenger fatality 
due to operational failure. I'll skip the ob- 


vious comparison with highways. 
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A satisfactory program for new subway 
construction for New York City and its sub- 
urbs—with air conditioning and other im- 
provements—would require an expenditure 
of $4 billion over the next ten years. The 
Sum represents about 40 per cent of New 
York City’s entire capital budget for the 
period. The outlay is plainly impossible 
without large amounts of Federal funds. 

Federal aid to transportation has proper 
precedents in the Federal support given at 
crucial stages to inter-city railroads, ocean 
shipping, aviation, and highways. 

I submit that the case today for Federal 
support of urban mass transportation is 
equally compelling. 


Mr. Chairman, I support the bill before 
us today as evidence of recognition by 
this great body of the tremendous needs 
in the field of mass transit and a com- 
mitment to help resolve the mass transit 
problems of the urban areas. While it is 
not nearly enough to do the job, it pro- 
vides a definite program for a good be- 
ginning. 

Mr. WIDNALL. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. HALPERN]. 

Mr. HALPERN. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in strong support of the bill before us. 
There is no doubt in my mind that the 
problems of urban mass transportation 
are of paramount concern to us all. Two- 
thirds of the population of our Nation 
lives in metropolitan areas. In 4 years, it 
is estimated that figure will be closer to 
three-fourths. With the great cities 
tending to merge into clusters of urban 
areas, the need for coordinated planning 
and massive assistance to urban mass 
transportation becomes urgent. 

Consider, for a moment the sudden 
effect of the recent great electrical black- 
out on the vast urban complex in the 
East. Transportation, the backbone of 
the cities’ economy, and the lifeblood of 
its commerce was forced to come to a 
virtual standstill. Traffic patterns, with- 
out traffic lights, were chaotic. Sub- 
ways were forced to halt, and urban mass 
transportation amounted to urban mass 
confusion. 

I submit, Mr. Chairman, that major 
U.S, cities are fast approaching a perma- 
nent state of total paralysis, due to in- 
adequate and archaic forms of trans- 
portation and lack of coordination of 
those transit systems, The bill before us 
attempts, with several significant ap- 
proaches, to correct today’s gloomy 
urban transportation picture. 

The first major section of the bill pro- 
vides needed financial aid to communities 
which have the will, but not the financial 
way to make capital improvements in 
present transportation systems and to 
coordinate transit systems with existing 
highway and transit networks. 

Included in the uses of Federal grants 
and loans is the concept of the demon- 
stration project. This is a sign of hope 
for the welfare of our cities, Through 
this authorization, we are encouraging 
local officials to plan transportation sys- 
tems which will be swift, safe and fully 
integrated into the urban complex. For 
too long cities have regarded transporta- 
tion as a piecemeal effort. The demon- 
stration grants section has successfully 
induced city planners and metropolitan 
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Officials to think of urban, mass trans- 
portation in terms of the long-range 
total topographic picture—in terms of 
the proper relationships between resi- 
dential and industrial areas, between 
rural and metropolitan areas. The idea 
of comprehensive planning is being ac- 
cepted and welcomed. 

The section raises the total level of 
grants and loans to $175 million per 
year. This increase of $25 million per 
year reflects the growing urgency and 
complexity of the problem. It also at- 
tests to the increasing popularity of the 
concept of comprehensive transit plan- 
ning. The sum is a pittance compared 
to the vast Federal outlays for highway 
construction—$250 million for fiscal 1966. 
We should realize, moreover, that as we 
increase highway use, we are adding to 
the headaches of the cities. For all our 
modern roads lead to our modern 
Romes—congesting urban transportation 
systems. 

Section 3 of the bill would authorize 
increased grant funds to finance re- 
search, development, and demonstration 
projects. Such increases are also justi- 
fied by the growing number of cities will- 
ing to concentrate planning resources 
on the problems of modern urban trans- 
portation, and the increased transit 
problems of the cities. 

I am especially pleased with section 4 
of the bill, which directs the Department 
of Housing and Urban Development and 
the Department of Commerce to cooper- 
ate in thorough research into new sys- 
tems of urban transportation. Such 
initiative is long overdue, and the joint 
effort of the two Departments superbly 
characterizes the spirit of this legisla- 
tion—that urban transit must be fully 
integrated into the metropolitan com- 
plex through comprehensive planning. 
A 5-year research program is planned 
which will look into alternatives to the 
inadequate urban mass transportation 
systems deteriorating daily under con- 
stant overloading. I am happy to have 
sponsored legislation which aimed at 
coordinated research and development 
of new modes of urban transportation. 

The last section of the bill further car- 
ries through the purpose of this legisla- 
tion by authorizing grants, up to two- 
thirds of cost, to localities preparing sur- 
veys and research on comprehensive 
planning of urban transportation sys- 
tems 


I know only too well the problems of 
urban mass transportation which the 
bill seeks to alleviate. Urban downtown 
areas are losing commerce and industry. 
Commuters in my district in Queens 
must wait in lines two blocks long in rush 
hours in order to catch a bus which 
might well break down before the weary 
commuter is home. This scene could 
easily become the accepted norm if we 
do not take immediate steps now to 
search for new modes of transportation 
to improve the vital mass transportation 
systems of our cities. 

The local initiative is there if the 
funds are. The Jamaica-Queens Cham- 
ber of Commerce proposed extending 
subway service to additional sections of 
Queens by using Long Island Railroad 
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tracks. This would conceivably reduce 
bus overcrowding. Such a program 
might well qualify for a demonstration 
grant, unless, that is, we tell such local 
programs that we are stopped by a self- 
imposed arbitrary limitation of funds. 

Mr. Chairman, we should realize the 
existing need for comprehensive plan- 
ning of transportation systems that are 
fully integrated into the urban complex. 
City planners envision great regional ex- 
panses of urban areas. But one may 
already witness the development of such 
a megalopolis today, when one flies from 
Washington to New York at night. One 
sees an almost unbroken chain of lights 
between these two cities. This chain is 
no “unidentified flying object” formation 
in the sky. It is the shape of things to 
come. We should recognize that com- 
prehensive interstate transportation 
planning is necessary not tomorrow but 
today. 

I heartily support these sections of the 
bill, since I believe they will attack the 
mass transportation problem through the 
means which hold the best hope of pro- 
viding a solution to this urban ill, How- 
ever, the hoped for results of these new 
provisions may not materialize if the 
present State limitation on funds is left 
standing. 

At present, no one State may receive 
more than 12% percent of the total au- 
thorized grants. While this may, on the 
surface, seem reasonable, closer exami- 
nation will reveal that it is far from ade- 
quate to meet even the dire minimum 
needs of the great cities like New York 
whose transportation systems draw 
nearly as Many persons into their en- 
virons as their total population. 

Of course, I would like a broader bill. 
So would many of us whose constituents 
live with this problem day after day. I 
would have preferred the broader fea- 
tures of my own bill, H.R. 13698. But in 
substance this is a good bill. It is vital 
legislation. It’s purpose, I maintain, is 
to concentrate resources into urban areas 
to solve mammoth transit problems. 
However, the existing limitation will ob- 
viate this purpose. I intend to offer an 
amendment which will direct funds to the 
Nation's largest cities, with highest pop- 
ulation densities. It will give priority to 
the urgency of need, and will enable the 
spirit of this legislation to be fully 
realized in practice. 

I trust that at least a limitation fiex- 
ibility pool can be set up so that urgently 
needed programs that may reach the 
ceiling can be continued. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may consume to the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. BING- 
HAM], 

Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. Chairman, I shall 
vote for H.R. 14810, the proposed Urban 
Mass Transportation Act of 1966, but I 
am convinced it is inadequate. 

Obviously, aid to urban mass transit is 
of tremendous importance if we are to 
rejuvenate our decaying urban centers, 
enable planners to provide effectively for 
orderly development of the suburban 
communities and help protect the low- 
and middle-income families against the 
mounting pressures generated by rising 
living costs. 
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The cost of operating a family car is 
estimated at about 10 cents per mile. 
For the commuter, living 10 miles from 
the factory or the office where he works, 
this means about $2 per day, about an 
hour’s net wages for the average factory 
worker—assuming he can park for noth- 
ing: A few years ago, a car was a lux- 
ury.for the average man, to be considered 
after basic living costs were met. Today, 
for too many, a car is a necessity and a 
second car in the family may spell the 
difference between comfort and great 
difficulty. 

Originally, the alternative to the fam- 
ily car, or cars, was to live near public 
transportation; the maximum economy 
was to live at some point beyond the 
trunkline mass transit, along the feeder 
lines that connect to the main arteries of 
mass transit. This is where the rents 
were lowest. Consider, if you will, what 
has happened to a moderate-income fam- 
ily which chose remoteness as a means 
of economy. If they moved to parts of 
the more populous. New York City areas 
in the Bronx, Brooklyn, or Queens, they 
probably chose an apartment which was 
connected to the downtown area by a 
route which entailed first a bus and then 
the subway. 

Not so very many years ago, this ride 
cost 10 cents each way, 20 cents per day. 
Today, that same, long trip costs 40 
cents each way, 80 cents per day—a four- 
fold increase. Moreover, we are told that 
it is unlikely that the fares can be main- 
tained at this level and that the cost of 
the round trip will probably rise by 
another 20 cents per day to where it costs 
the wage earner a dollar a day just to go 
to and from work. Add to this the travel 
costs of his wife for shopping, the kids to 
the doctor, and traveling to visit friends 
and you can see the impact. This is the 
fare for an overcrowded bus and sub- 
way system that does not even guarantee 
that you will start very near your home 
or get off within two or three blocks of 
your place of work. 

We are told that about 70 percent of 
our fellow Americans reside in urban 
areas and that this figure is rising. The 
suburbs face the prospect of overcrowded 
roads, increasing time for the drive to the 
destinations normally frequented in 
metropolitan areas and the inability ef- 
fectively to plan for population concen- 
trations as the core city population 
emigrates. 

The need for improvement in our mass 
transit capacity is obvious though the re- 
sponse, as reflected by the bill before us 
today, understates that need to a really 
incredible extent. In contrast to the 
$175 million provided for the next fiscal 
year for mass transit, this House voted, 
less than a week ago, to put $4.5 billion 
into highway aid next year. This bill 
before us would provide no increase in 
the mass transit aid level during the fol- 
lowing year. Less than a week ago, this 
House voted to increase fiscal 1967’s $4.5 
billion to $5 billion for fiscal 1968. That 
increase alone will be almost three times 
the total transit aid. 

On page 3 of the report accompany- 
ing this bill, we have the recitation of 
the requirement that for a mass transit 
facility to receive aid, it must be part of 
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a “unified or officially coordinated urban 
transportation system as part of the 
comprehensively planned development of 
the urban area.“ How can there be an 
“officially coordinated urban transpor- 
tation system —or ‘comprehensively 
planned development“ without taking 
into account the relationship between 
mass transit facilities and highways? 
Yet, the Congress does not allow the 
localities to decide relative priorities be- 
tween. these two types of transportation. 
The Congress has in effect prevented 
balanced planning and proper coordina- 
tion by decreeing that highways shall 
have 25 times as much Federal money as 
mass transit—$4.5 billion compared to 
$175 million. The only acknowledg- 
ment of the interrelationship appears in 
section 8 of the bill which provides for 
“consultation” between the Secretary of 
Commerce—as he dispenses billions for 
roads—and the Secretary of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare, as he doles. out 
funds from the $175 million allocated for 
mass transit. 

I feel constrained to note, too, that this 
bill permits grants only for construction 
or overhaul of mass transit systems. 
There is no provision whatever for aid 
in financing the operation or routine 
maintenance of such facilities. I will 
support the amendment to delete the 
12%-percent maximum allowed to a 
single State, but must point out that, 
even if grants for New York State were 
not so restricted, the failure to permit 
any grants to meet operating and main- 
tenance costs means that we are still 
not recognizing mass transit as a vital 
and valuable public service. What is 
sorely needed is not only construction aid 
but also aid to meet operating expenses 
while mass transit facilities are being 
improved. I have cosponsored with Sen- 
ator HARRISON. WILLIAMS of New Jersey, 
a bill which would provide the latter type 
of aid provided there is an approved plan 
being implemented. The aid under this 
bill—H.R. 12407—would continue for up 
to 10 years. When the planned work is 
completed, the mass transit system 
should be at optimum efficiency and 
probably self-supporting with a reason- 
able fare. 

When this House was considering the 
highway aid bill last week, I described, 
once again, another proposal of mine 
which would permit use of some of the 
huge highway subsidies for mass transit 
where, in the judgment of local officials, 
local needs for a balanced transportation 
system require it. My remarks appear 
on pages 19104-19105 of the RECORD for 
August 11, 1966. I need not recapitulate 
them here. 

I am heartened that an increase in 
mass transit aid is to be provided under 
the bill before us. I am disheartened, 
however, to note the gross inadequacy 
of this modest increase in an inadequate 
program, as measured by the need and as 
measured by our effort in behalf of su- 
perhighways. It is today possible to 
drive from New York to Philadelphia in 
less time than it takes to go by mass 
transit from the north Bronx to southeast 
Queens. 

This Congress appears more willing to 
finance new highways within New York 
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City to take additional cars into the con- 
gested: downtown streets than it is to help 
build and operate mass transit facilities 
which could move more people faster and 
cheaper between the same points. This 
may make sense to some people, but it 
does not to me or to most people familiar 
with the problems of my city. I daresay 
that the same judgment probably applies 
to many other large cities. 

I urge passage of this bill because it is 
a step in the right direction. But, itisa 
woefully small step. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may consume to the 
gentleman from New Jersey [Mr. 
Kress]. 

Mr. KREBS. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
support of the Urban Mass Transporta- 
tion Act of 1966. The provisions of this 
act are designed to provide a coordinated 
approach to the problems of mass tran- 
sit. The increased annual appropriation 
to finance grants under the 1964 act is 
vital; for the problems of our cities, far 
from disappearing, threaten to over- 
whelm the urban areas of our Nation if 
we do not redouble our efforts. 

However, just as crucial in the long run 
as money, are the provisions of this act 
for research and development aimed at 
dealing with mass transit in a long-range 
eomprehensively planned and rational 
manner. This bill deals with transporta- 
tion. But in today’s sprawling mega- 
lopolises the state of mass transporta- 
tion affects employment, it affects the 
efficiency of private enterprise, the dis- 
tribution of goods and services to the 
public, the national defense, and in short, 
the well-being of our people. By direct- 
ing the Secretaries of HUD and of Com- 
merce to prepare a program of develop- 
ment which will consider all the ramifi- 
cations of the transit problem, and by 
emphasizing the necessity for including 
transit planning in a comprehensively 
planned program of urban development, 
this act goes a long way toward provid- 
ing urgently needed technical informa- 
tion and coordination. 

If the day ever existed when it was 
possible to say that cities could muddle 
through without method or design, allow- 
ing vital services and institutions to shift 
for themselves in a sea of pressure 
groups, politicking, and ignorance, that 
day is long gone. This body has already 
demonstrated its foresight and wisdom 
by its approval of the Urban Mass Trans- 
portation Act of 1964 and by the over- 
whelming support which the Committee 
on Banking and Currency has given to 
the present bill. These are difficult times 
when many complex problems vie for our 
attention and for funds; but as I have no 
doubt of the urgency and wide extent of 
our urban problems, I also have no doubt 
of our determination to solve them. I 
give my support and I urge the House to 
give its support to this important bill. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
to the gentleman from New Jersey [Mr. 
MINISH]. 

Mr. MINISH. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in favor of H.R. 14810, the urban mass 
transportation bill of 1966: The report 
of the Banking and Currency Committee 
fully documents the nature of the cur- 
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rent problem and the need for the legis- 
lation recommended to help solve it. 

The urban mass transportation pro- 
gram, presently being carried on by the 
Department of Housing and Urban De- 
velopment under the Urban Mass Trans- 
portation Act of 1964 is necessarily com- 
plex. It requires coordination of public 
and private mass transportation sys- 
tems; areawide planning covering all the 
local political jurisdictions, labor pro- 
tective arrangements, determinations as 
to revenue financing ability, air pollution 
controls, and so on, 

In spite of this, the program has al- 
ready achieved a remarkable degree of 
success. Commitments in favor of mass 
transit systems are being made through- 
out the country in cities of all sizes, as 
the committee’s report points out. In 
many cases this is being done at, public 
referendums. Recent cases in point in- 
clude the cities of Dallas, Tex.; San 
Diego, Calif.; and Salem, Oreg. 

Small cities, in which the rate of at- 
trition of transit systems has been most 
acute during the past decade, have also 
been struggling to reestablish such sys- 
tems. A demonstration grant project 
on structuring a small city system is cur- 
rently in progress, for example, in Rome, 
N.Y., which abandoned its privately 
owned system in 1955. 

I am most familiar, of course, with 
the problems of the New York metropol- 
itan area, and especially the Newark 
area. Here commitments far in excess of 
those provided in this bill are required. 
But what has happened to date has all 
been in the right direction. 

Currently in execution, under a capital 
grant authorized in July 1965, is a proj- 
ect popularly known as the Aldene plan. 
It is being sponsored by the State of New 
Jersey and is part of a plan for an of- 
ficially coordinated mass transportation 
system for the northern New Jersey- 
New York metropolitan area. This proj- 
ect has an estimated gross project cost 
of $9,110,486 and is being assisted with 
a $3,622,124 grant from HUD, approved 
in July 1965. 

The project will permit Jersey Central 
passenger trains, which now terminate 
at a ferry terminal in Jersey City, to be 
rerouted via the main line of the Lehigh 
Valley Railroad to the Newark station of 
the Pennsylvania Railroad. There, pas- 
sengers will be able to utilize convenient 
existing connections to downtown and 
midtown Manhattan and to Jersey City. 

This project will permit abandonment 

of the outmoded and undependable ferry 
service, and provide passengers with an 
all-weather, all-rail route to both mid- 
town and downtown Manhattan. 
It will also reduce the economic burden 
of passenger service on the Jersey Cen- 
tral. The State of New Jersey has deter- 
mined that the Jersey Central provides 
an essential public service despite con- 
tinuing financial losses, and has subsi- 
dized the reilroad through direct pay- 
ments of over $30 million since 1960. 

Also .essential to the success of the 
Aldene plan is a project being under- 
taken by the Port Authority Trans- 
Hudson Corp—PATH. This project, 
approved in July 1965, provides for the 
purchase of 44 new rapid transit cars, 
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rehabilitation of 47 cars, station upgrad- 
ing, and equipment and track improve- 
ments. The gross project cost is $15,- 
020,000, and the capital grant from HUD 
is 85,100,000. 

This project is concerned primarily 
with upgrading of PATH facilities be- 
tween Jersey City and Newark. It will 
improve service to about 20,000 daily 
passengers who presently use the system 
to and from Newark and will encourage 
expanded use by others. The system is 
an important transportation link to ur- 
ban renewal projects underway or 
planned in Newark and Jersey City, and 
will strengthen lower Manhattan as an 
employment location for New Jersey 
residents, 

These projects demonstrate that a 
complex mass transportation plan, in- 
volving both public and private enter- 
prise and various public authorities, can 
be worked out successfully and can pro- 
vide broad public benefits. Mr. Chair- 
man, under the mass transportation pro- 
gram and funding as presently author- 
ized we are merely scratching the sur- 
face of our urban transportation needs. 

I consider the strengthening and im- 
provement of the program, as proposed 
in H.R, 14810, to be very important. I 
strongly urge passage of the bill. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
to the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. VANIK], 

Mr. VANIK. Mr. Chairman, I want to 
take this opportunity to support this leg- 
islation to authorize expansion of the 
mass transit systems serving the many 
urban complexes throughout America. 

In the city of Cleveland, we have a 
public mass transit system operated by 
the Cleveland Transit Board which is one 
of the model transit systems in America. 
Under the mass ‘transit legislation pre- 
viously passed by Congress, we were able 
to expand our public transit system to 
the Cleveland Airport—linking jet air 
transport to the central city and all 
points on our rail rapid transit system. 
The Department of Housing and Urban 
Development provided a grant of $6,995,- 
000 to make possible this rail rapid transit 
extension 4 miles from the present west- 
ern terminus of the system to the Hop- 
kins International Airport. The project 
cost of this extension will total $13.9 mil- 
lion, The Federal grant program has 
therefore stimulated the involvement. of 
extensive local resources to provide this 
transit extension which would otherwise 
have been impossible. 

It is my hope that this new authoriza- 
tion will make it possible for the Cleve- 
land Transit System to apply for further 
Federal assistance to extend the rail 
rapid transit system throughout the 
south and southeast portions of greater 
Cleveland. This will make our system a 
comprehensive metropolitan system. As 
a system expands to serve all sections of 
the metropolitan area, it will increase in 
use and efficiency and thereby prove the 
wisdom of current expenditures which 
are made at the Federal and local level. 

Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 
FEIGHAN] may. extend his remarks at this 
point in the RECORD. 
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The CHAIRMAN. | Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FEIGHAN. Mr. Chairman, I 
would like to express my wholehearted 
approval of the work of the Committee 
on Banking and Currency in the prep- 
aration of H.R. 14810. It is only to be 
expected, after the demonstrated excel- 
lence of the Urban Mass Transportation 
Act of 1964 which began the program of 
Federal grant and loan assistance to 
mass transit systems. HR. 14810 as 
approved by the committee continues, 
with minor amendments, and expands 
this program, which has proved to be 
of the utmost benefit to the people of 
this country. 

I think that one of the most beneficial 
aspects of the urban mass transporta- 
tion program as a whole, under the 1964 
act, has been the extent to which it has 
induced State and local governments, 
the Federal Government, and private in- 
dustry to cooperate and pool their re- 
spective resources in the public interest. 
President Johnson has characterized 
this as “creative federalism” when he 
recently said: 

Many of our critical new programs involve 
the Federal Government in joint ventures 
with State and local governments in thou- 
sands of communities throughout the Na- 
tion, The success or failure of these pro- 
grams depends on timely and effective com- 
munication and on readiness for action on 
the part of both Federal agencies in the 
field and the State and local governmental 
units. 


In my home city of Cleveland, Ohio, 
we are experiencing an outstanding ex- 
ample of “creative federalism” under the 
Urban Mass Transportation Act of 1964, 
in connection with a 4-mile, 813.965 mil- 
lion extension of the Cleveland mu- 
nicipal rail rapid transit system to the 
Cleveland International Airport. In ad- 
dition to serving the airport itself, it 
will provide rapid transit service to a 
densely populated residential area in the 
vicinity of the airport. This project is 
made possible by a $6.995 million capital 
facilities grant under the 1964 act. It 
has also involved close and active co- 
operation not only on the part of the 
city of Cleveland and the Department 
of Housing and Urban Development, but 
also on the part of Cuyahoga County. 

The city is investing a considerable 
sum in parking lots at two new rapid 
transit stations and for a new access 
roadway to airport lots, and Cuyahoga 
County will make a substantial contri- 
bution by providing five new bridges 
along the rapid transit extension. As a 
result of this cooperation, not only will 
Cleveland reap the benefits of having a 
rapid transit connection with its inter- 
national airport, but the thousands of 
people who live in the vicinity of the air- 
port and along the new extension will 
be integrated much more effectively into 
the urban environment of Cleveland 
than would otherwise be possible. 

As Mr. Secretary Weaver said at the 
ground-breaking ceremonies at Cleve- 
land a few weeks ago: 

We must recognize, in short, that trans- 
portation must help create the urban en- 
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vironment we seek; that the principal prob- 
lem of a city is not how to move, but how 
to live. ae 


This is being done in Cleveland today. 
Before this airport extension project was 
considered, ‘Cleveland had a municipal 
rail rapid transit system of which it was 
justly proud. It was financially self- 
supporting and gave the people of Cleve- 
land convenient, efficient and economi- 
cal service. My good friend FRANK J. 
LauscHe, former mayor of Cleveland, 
Governor of Ohio for five terms, and now 
senior U.S. Senator from Ohio since 1956, 
had a great deal to do with and deserves 
a great deal of credit for organizing and 
establishing that system on a sound and 
efficient basis. However, it was found 
that the revenues of the system alone, 
even with the help of the city and county, 
could not adequately finance this much- 
needed extension. Nevertheless, by vir- 
tue of the Federal assistance made pos- 
sible under the 1964 act, it can be done 
and is now in process. 

The urban mass transportation pro- 
gram under the 1964 act has more than 
proved its worth in the 2 years of its 
existence. More and more States, cities, 
towns, and other local public bodies have 
been turning to it for assistance in meet- 
ing their mass transportation problems. 
In many, many cases the situation has 
been so acute that only the assistance 
provided for under the act has enabled 
local authorities to avoid a complete and 
total breakdown of transit service. This 
basic situation has not changed, al- 
though much progress has been made 
under the present program. Our cities 
continue to grow both in population and 
in number of automobiles, by leaps and 
bounds. The rate at which applications 
for transit aid are being received has 
grown to an annual level of $200 million. 
H.R. 14810 merely continues the existing 
program at an increased annual author- 
ization of $175 million instead of $150 
million. Surely, this is a minimum op- 
erating level if this program is to con- 
tinue to benefit our people as it has 
shown it can, ‘ 

I urge the passage of H.R. 14810. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
to the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
Ryan]. 

Mr. RYAN. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
support of this legislation. I regret that 
the funds involved are not greater and 
that the bill does not face the question 
of operating expenses in the mass transit 
systems of major cities. I think it is im- 
portant that we recognize that our cities 
themselves have very limited resources 
and cannot finance operating expenses 
which should be included as well as capi- 
tal expenses. 

However, H.R. 14810, will continue and 
enlarge the Urbar. Mass Transportation 
Act of 1964. There is no need to speak 
at length here about the need for greater 
urban mass transportation. No one can 
deny the inability of automobiles alone 
to meet the commuter needs of our great 
metropolitan areas. As Mayor Joseph 
Barr, of Pittsburgh, told the Internation- 
al Conference on Urban Transportation 
last February: 

Everywhere there is an increasing aware- 
ness and a growing urgency for drastic ac- 
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tion soon to help us solve the transportation 
problems of our great population centers 
. We in Pittsburgh have learned—as so 
many other communities are realizing—that 
total reliance on the private auto for trans- 
portation is leading us recklessly down a 
dead-end street. 


Nowhere is there greater realization 
that there cannot be total reliance on 
automobiles than in New York City. The 
consequences of relying on automobile 
transport alone were painfully demon- 
strated by the transit strike early this 
year. Utter chaos was averted only by 
emergency measures. As it was, there 
was enormous economic damage and per- 
sonal inconvenience. 

The subway strike added a dramatic 
illustration to the mounting evidence 
that our cities must have good mass tran- 
sit systems. If this was evident in 1964, 
when the first legislation was passed, it 
is even more evident in 1966. However, 
the Federal aid which has been given up 
to now is only a beginning. 

It must be extended. The capital 
grants which have been approved so far 
represent only a very small part of the 
total investment required to build and 
equip adequate transit systems in our 
cities. 

This investment could now be carried 
on under the provisions of the Urban 
Mass Transportation Act of 1966. The 
act authorizes up to $175 million a year 
in grant funds for fiscal 1968 and sub- 
sequent years. This is but a small in- 
crease over the present authorization of 
$150 million a year for fiscal 1966 and 
1967, although the provision for con- 
tinuing authority. provides some assur- 
ance to our eities that this is a long-range 
program. City officials may be encour- 
aged to move ahead with long-range 
systems development and planning if 
Federal aid is not limited to a specified 
time period. 

Another aid to planning in this bill is 
contained in section 5. This section 
would amend the 1964 act to authorize 
Federal assistance for detailed system 
and project planning. This type of plan- 
ning would carry one step further the 
mass transportation planning now in- 
cluded under the comprehensive urban 
planning program authorized by section 
701 of the Housing Act of 1954. It would 
provide the specific information needed 
to inform officials, and the public as well, 
as to the costs and probable results of 
transportation proposals. As we know, 
grants are only as effective as the pro- 
grams they finance. Federal funds will 
be better spent after more extensive 
planning at the local level. 

An important section of the bill is sec- 
tion 4, which calls for the investigation 
of new methods of urban transportation. 
The Secretary of Housing and Urban De- 
velopment, consulting with the Secretary 
of Commerce, would be directed to pre- 
pare a program of research, development, 
and demonstration of new methods of 
urban transportation. A report on the 
program, together with any recom- 
mended legislation, would be submitted 
to the President within 18 months of 
enactment of this bill. It is anticipated 
that such a program would concern it- 
self with all aspects of new urban trans- 
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portation systems for metropolitan areas 
of various sizes and would provide na- 
tional leadership in this field. 

The proposed new program of research 
would tend to counteract the present 
built-in bias toward traditional systems. 
Our present systems have been allowed 
to deteriorate so badly, and the need is so 
urgent to bring about some improvement, 
that there is a tendency to use the very 
limited Federal funds available to shore 
up existing systems, New York City, for 
example, has received a $23.4 million 
capital grant for 400 new cars for its sub- 
way. Other cities have received capital 
grants to help buy new equipment for 
their bus companies. This investment in 
new equipment is certainly needed, but 
it does not represent’ any real break- 
through in design or system concepts. 
Even San Francisco’s new $1 billion rapid 
transit system, which has received Fed- 
eral aid in the form of both capital and 
demonstration grants, does not involve 
any really radical departures from ex- 
isting rail transportation: 

Perhaps a new program of research 
will ultimately bring the dawn of a new 
era in the movement of people in our 
cities. I hope so, but such hopes are 
undoubtedly in vain unless we begin to 
revise our thinking on the scope of what 
needs to be done in our cities. In this 
regard, I am compelled to point out that 
this bill, while a step forward, is but a 
very small step. It does nothing to 
really balance the transportation net- 
works of our cities. Compared to the 
billions of dollars in Federal aid avail- 
able for roadbuilding, the funds pro- 
vided in this bill are insignificant. 

Under this mass transportation’ bill, 
because of the 12.5-percent limit on 
funds which may go to any one State, the 
maximum which New York State could 
receive would be $21,875,000 a year. Of 
course; New York City would receive less 
than this. I can hardly foresee a dra- 
matic improvement for the riders of New 
York’s transit system as a result of this 
legislation. 

A very small city might conceivably 
have its one busline rejuvenated with 
the amount of Federal aid provided, but 
our huge, sprawling metropolitan cen- 
ters can only receive peripheral help. 
There is a need for sufficient Federal aid 
to develop sophisticated new transpor- 
tation systems. 

Only such systems, combined with 
imaginative new housing, more and bet- 
ter schools and recreational opportuni- 
ties, can save the people in our large 
cities from a late 20th century version of 
life in the Dark Ages. Surely it was pos- 
sible to travel at a quicker pace through 
the streets of medieval cities than 
through midtown Manhattan today. 

Therefore, although I. support the 
Urban Mass Transportation Act of 1966, 
I contend that it does not go far enough. 
It does not provide enough funds, and 
the funds that are provided are subject 
to arbitrary limitation. To correct the 
latter problem, I have introduced legisla- 
tion (H.R. 12823) which eliminates the 
12.5-percent limitation. To augment 
the available funds, I have also intro- 
duced a bill (H.R. 12852) which would 
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permit a State to use revenues from the 
highway trust fund for mass transit pur- 
poses. It would provide additional 
funds for crucially needed mass trans- 
portation without adding one dollar to 
the President's budget. 

As I said at the beginning, neither 
does H.R. 14810 do anything toward alle- 
viating the operating expenses of our 
mass transportation. systems. Many 
commuter lines including subways 
such as in New York and Boston—have 
proven their inability to finance their 
operations merely out of fares and rev- 
enues. They need direct cash grants to 
keep operating, grants well beyond the 
financial resources of our cities. I have 
therefore introduced H.R. 12850, which 
would allow the Federal Government to 
underwrite a major portion of the oper- 
ating losses of any transportation facility 
which provides commuter. services in a 
metropolitan area. Such legislation 
faces up to the real financial problems of 
urban mass transportation—a challenge 
avoided by the present legislation. 

Under this proposal, grants, which 
would be on a two-thirds, one-third 
matching basis, would be available to 
public transportation authorities which 
have broad responsibilities for mainte- 
nance of commuter transportation. 
There are no objective reasons why Fed- 
eral aid for mass transit. should be 
limited only to subsidizing, capital im- 
provements... It is very artificial to draw 
clear-cut lines between Federal respon- 
sibility to aid in financing the purchase 
of new equipment and Federal assistance 
in underwriting operating deficits. Op- 
erating expenses are all part of the costs 
of running a commuter system, and the 
system has to be preserved, regardless of 
cost. How can a line that is about to 
fold take advantage of Federal funds for 
capital improvements if it cannot meet 
its payroll or continue to sustain even 
the most marginal kind of service? 

Mr. Chairman, the legislation we are 
considering today is basically sound and 
should be quickly enacted. It is a step 
forward in the program of Federal aid 
to urban mass transportation, The new 
planning and research provisions are 
well conceived. i 

The program is still hobbled, however, 
by inadequate funds. Speed and massive 
action is needed to help our great metro- 
politan areas keep ahead of growing 
population pressures which are creating 
intolerable traffic congestion. I hope 
that we will soon have the opportunity 
to vote for complementary measures 
which. will allow this program to spurt 
ahead in our large cities. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
to the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
SCHEUER]. 

Mr. SCHEUER. Mr. Chairman, I wish 
to rise in support of this bill with the 
hope that in years to come we will assist 
the cities far more effectively in meeting 
their need for cheap, efficient, comfort- 
able mass transit.) 

Mass transportation is no longer a 
problem of interest only to experts and 
technicians. Events of recent months 
have dramatized that the problems of 
mass transportation have the most 
sensitive and explosive implications for 
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the health and vitality of our urban com- 
munities and for the viability and sound- 
ness of our human and intergroup rela- 
tions. 

The McCone report on the Watts riots 
of last year made it clear beyond doubt 
that the absence of cheap, swift mass 
transportation which could get workers 
to where the jobs are, was one of the 
basic causés of the alienation and frus- 
tration which led to that explosion of 
rage and bitterness. 

The cessation of operations of the New 
York City subway system in recent 
months has heightened our conscious- 
ness of how indispensable mass transit is 
to all of us, but most especially to the 
low-income groups in our community 
who do not have options—who do not 
have viable alternatives. 

It seems a manifold injustice that in 
the same year in which transit fares in 
New York City have been substantially 
raised by government fiat, in effect im- 
posing a regressive tax on the poor, we 
should have eliminated luxury taxes on 
expensive leather luggage, jewelry, furs, 
and foreign cars. 

New York City has received only a 
fraction of the several hundred million 
dollars which New York State, under 
the Rockefeller administration, has ten- 
dered to our commuter rail system serv- 
ing prosperous residents of affluent sub- 
urbia, We must have adequate, com- 
fortable commuter transportation for 
those who live outside the confines of 
our cities but who make their livelihoods 
in the citiés and contribute to the eco- 
nomic health of our cities. 

But certainly we have no lesser need 
for adequate mass transportation which 
meets the needs of our urban population. 
And, to date, the efforts of the Federal 
Government, as well as the States, in aid 
of urban mass transportation, have been 
pathetically inadequate to the need. 

Our urban centers are in desperate 
need of comprehensive planning which 
will integrate both the physical plans 
and financial and rate structures of our 
commuter railroad, bus, bridge and 
Highway systems, with our urban mass 
transport systems. 

If a fraction of the long-term plan- 
ning, as well as the Federal financial 
aids invested in our highway system were 
devoted to the planning and financial 
needs of our mass transit, there would 
be a rapid improvement in the way of 
life not only for our urban working pop- 
ulation which depends almost exclusively 
on mass transit; but indeed for all of our 
urban population whose daily lives in- 
evitably depend directly or indirectly on 
the availability of efficient, cheap mass 
transit. 5 

Mr. PATMAN.. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
to the gentieman from Connecticut [Mr, 
GRABOWSKI], 

Mr. GRABOWSKI. Mr. Chairman, I 
rise, in support of this legislation. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
to the gentleman from Hawaii [Mr. 
MATSUNAGA. 

Mr. MATSUNAGA. Mr. Chairman, I 
rise in support of H.R. 14810, a bill to 
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authorize further grants for technical 
studies and to provide for an expedited 
program of research, development, and 
demonstration of new urban transporta- 
tion systems. 

Mr. Chairman, the problems of mass 
transportation continue to plague our 
large cities, and even our little ones. Itis 
paradoxical that modern man, equipped 
with the fastest means of transportation 
ever known to man, finds himself bogged 
down, at least twice a day in most of the 
cities of our technically advanced coun- 
try in traffic jams, and traveling at a rate 
slower than one on horseback. If we are 
to escape the entrapment of our own 
creation—the explosive growth of the 
number of automobiles on our highways 
—we must continue to search for solu- 
tion in mass transportation. 

The bill under consideration will pro- 
vide a continuance of the step in the 
right direction which was initially taken 
in the 88th Congress. I am proud that 
I participated in that bold and imagina- 
tive action when the Congress passed the 
Urban Mass Transportation Act of 1964. 
A good start in a worthy program has 
been made. Let us today provide for a 
continuance of that program. 

Mr. TALCOTT. Mr, Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent. to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. TALCOTT. Mr. Chairman, mass 
transportation is a serious domestic 
problem that cries out for solution. But 
a Federal solution is not always the best 
solution. 

I point out again that the Federal 
revenues collected primarily from per- 
sonal and corporate income taxes, are 
not an appropriate source for financing 
local urban transportation systems. 

A few large cities which neglected their 
transportation needs for many decades 
are now asking all U.S. taxpayers to pay 
their obligations. 

Mass transportation systems enhance 
the local property values of the local 
property owners and local businesses. 
Local sales tax, local property tax and 
the coin box are the appropriate meth- 
ds for financing local massive trans- 
portation systems. 

If local officials—if State legislators— 
would get hold of their courage and levy 
the necessary income taxes for educa- 
tion purposes, as one example only, there 
would be ample local property sources to 
finance local services. 

The income tax is the appropriate 
source for financing education—there is 
a correlation between income and educa- 
tion, and vice versa. 

Services which enhance local property 
values should look to local property and 
sales for tax support. 

There is little correlation between the 
income taxes paid by individuals and 
corporations throughout the United 
States and any benefit they could pos- 
sibly receive from local transportation 
subsidies. 
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I suggest that local officials with trans- 
portation ills revise their tax systems and 
methods so that the taxes exacted from 
their citizens are more related and more 
equitable to the services which they want 
to provide for their citizens. 

Here, in an era of accelerating infia- 
tion, we should be concerned about the 
extraordinary spending of the Federal 
Government—especially when the Fed- 
eral Government is spending more than 
it is taking in. 

For the reasons that the source of 
revenues is inappropriate and inequi- 
table and that the proposed authorization 
exceeds the President’s budget, I must 
oppose this bill. These problems deserve 
better solutions. The U.S. taxpayer de- 
serves better consideration. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Chairman, as I 
told the House yesterday during debate 
on the FNMA bill, our esteemed and able 
colleague the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania, Congressman WILLIAM A. BAR- 
RETT, chairman of the Subcommittee on 
Housing, cannot be present because of the 
unfortunate death of his brother. Other- 
wise I know he would deeply want to be 
present here today to support the mass 
transit bill. His Housing Subcommittee 
held extensive hearings on the subject 
and reported an excellent bill to the full 
committee. Mr. Barretr asked me to 
urge his colleagues to support this legis- 
lation so vitally needed by our cities, 
large and small, to help them cope with 
the staggering problems of mass trans- 
portation which are besetting our cities 
and towns. 

Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr. BARRETT] may extend his re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BARRETT. Mr. Chairman, the 
urban mass transit bill is urgently 
needed to continue the very important 
program of Federal aid to meet the needs 
of towns and cities of every size and in 
every part.of the country. As the chair- 
man of our committee has stated, the 
widespread support for the bill was 
shown by our favorable vote of 11 to 0 
in the Subcommittee on Housing and 29 
to 1.in the full committee. Moreover, 
testimony we received in the course of 4 
weeks of hearings before the Subcom- 
mittee on Housing on this and other 
housing and urban development legisla- 
tion shows that the program has broad 
support throughout the country. It is 
wholeheartedly endorsed by mayors, 
labor, and private mass transit operators 
as well, 

This bill is needed to extend the au- 
thorization of the original 1964. act; 
which was limited to 3 years. The 
principal provision is the authorization 
for appropriations of up to $175 million 
annually. This section was taken from 
the bill introduced by our ranking minor- 
ity member, the gentleman from New 
Jersey [Mr. WIDNALL]. I would like to 
say that his strong support for this pro- 
gram has been very important to its 
success. 
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Because of the necessary leadtime for 
planning and development in an in- 
dustry like mass transit, it is important 
that funds be made available as soon as 
possible. In recognition of this, the 
Committee on Appropriations has co- 
operated fully and has appropriated 
funds a year in advance. As a result, 
funds have already been appropriated 
for 1967 but what is needed now is an 
authorization for fiscal year 1968 to 
carry out the President's request for an 
appropriation to cover that year so that 
the business of planning and develop- 
ment can go ahead right now even 
though the actual expenditure will not 
be made until later. 

Basically, the bill continues and pro- 
vides additional funds for the urban 
mass transit program which was first es- 
tablished in the Urban Mass Transpor- 
tation Act of 1964. Under that program, 
Federal partial grants are provided to 
assist local governments in financing the 
capital facilities and equipment needed 
for the extension and improvement of 
comprehensively planned urban mass 
transportation systems, The Federal 
grant can cover up to two-thirds of net 
project cost—that part of total cost 
which cannot be financed out of revenue. 
While these grants naturally can go only 
to public bodies, the equipment and con- 
struction can and in nearly all cases is 
used to aid privately owned systems 
through leasing arrangements. 

Mr, Chairman, the 1964 Mass Trans- 
portation Act authorized a level of $150 
million for this program in the current 
fiscal year. . The modest increase to an 
annual rate of $175 million beginning in 
fiscal 1968 is well justified by the in- 
creasing activity in this field. During 
fiscal 1965, mass transit projects amount- 
ing to $51 million were approved and 
during the past year, this jumped to $106 
million. On June 30 of this year, the De- 
partment of Housing and Urban Devel- 
opment had a backlog of 40 applications 
under review totaling $108 million. Un- 
doubtedly, the rate will continue to rise 
because the need is great. 

It is- little short of amazing how an 
industry as vital as local mass transpor- 
tation was so long neglected. In recent 
years, there has been an actual decrease 
in the number of riders in spite of our 
expanding urban population. Most of 
the decrease appears to have come dur- 
ing off hours, while the number of peo- 
ple dependent on mass transit to get to 
and from work has held up. However, 
the effect. on transit revenues has been 
significant and the industry has been 
hard put to invest in the most modern 
and efficient equipment and to maintain 
adequate service which is necessary to 
attract riders. The modest. margin of 
assistance provided under this program 
is serving to revitalize local transit sys- 
tems, not only for the benefit of those 
who actually ride our buses, subways and 
commuter trains, but for the benefit of 
everyone who travels in and around our 
cities. 

The program also has a broader bene- 
fit in that a healthy transit system is 
vital to community development and, 
particularly, to maintaining our tremen- 
dous investment in downtown areas. If 
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our other efforts to rebuild our cities 
through housing and urban development 
programs are to succeed, it is vital that 
the local transportation system be effi- 
cient and up to date. 

While the use of private passenger 
cars will continue to increase, we cannot 
rely on them to meet all of our transit 
needs. Already fully half of the land 
area of some of our major cities is de- 
voted to moving and storing cars. This 
involves a tremendous cost and loss of 
local tax revenues. Also, these drivers 
will share in the benefits of efficient mass 
transit through lessened traffic conges- 
tion. Moreover, not everyone has the 
alternative of his own automobile be- 
cause of age, income or physical handi- 
cap. For these people, mass transit is a 
necessity. 

Mr. Chairman, for all of these reasons, 
I urge all of my colleagues to vote in sup- 
port of H.R. 14810, the urban mass tran- 
sit bill. 

Mr. FRASER. Mr. Chairman, I am 
pleased to speak in support of H.R. 14810, 
the Urban Mass Transportation Act of 
1966, as reported by the House Commit- 
tee on Banking and Currency. The com- 
mittee, under the able leadership of its 
chairman, has reported a bill which 
should help the cities establish a more 
balanced and efficient transportation 
system. 

I have long felt that the Federal Gov- 
ernment has provided outstanding assist- 
ance to the State and local governments 
for building roads, but we have neglected 
the great mass transportation needs of 
our large cities. The bill we are voting 
on today, along with the original Mass 
Transportation Act of 1964, is a neces- 
sary step in redressing the imbalance be- 
tween automobile and mass transporta- 
tion in the cities. 

I am particularly interested in section 
4 of H.R. 14810. This section authorizes 
the Secretary of Housing and Urban De- 
velopment to prepare a program of re- 
search, development, and demonstration 
of new methods of urban transportation. 
Last year I, along with several other Con- 
gressmen, introduced a bill to provide for 
this. I am pleased that the committee 
has incorporated my proposal in section 
4 of the bill before us today. 

There is a great need for research and 
evaluation of radically improved meth- 
ods of transportation that are being pro- 
posed and developed. I hope that this 
section will give new impetus to transit 
development, and that we can achieve 
our aim of breakthrough results within 
5 years, as stated in the committee re- 
port. 

Mr. Chairman, the Council of Metro- 
politan Area Leagues of Women Voters 
has just issued a very valuable study on 
transportation in the Twin Cities of Min- 
neapolis and St. Paul. The study was 
prepared by the transportation commit- 
tee of the league. The chairman, Mrs. 
Milton Hughes, and her fellow commit- 
tee members spent hundreds of hours in 
research to provide information on the 
transportation needs of the Twin Cities 
metropolitan area. 

One part of their study is of particular 
importance to the research and develop- 
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ment of mass transportation systems. 
This part of the study lists the modes of 
mass transportation, and I include it at 
the end of my remarks: 

Moves or Mass TRANSPORTATION 

Discussed below are existing modes of mass 
transportation, one or more of which are in 
use in many areas, and new methods, or new 
slants on old methods, for mass transit. 
Among them are modes suitable for shuttle 
service within a city, and for transportation 
within a metropolitan area. 

Motor buses are the most commonly used 
form of mass transit. They run on existing 
streets and highways. Some lines serve as 
feeders to rail rapid transit. Travel through 
congested areas and frequent stops cause bus 
service to be slower than autos. To increase 
speed, some cities haye express buses operat- 
ing along city arterials and on freeways and 
have reserved transit lanes in downtown 
areas. 

Rail rapid transit is an electric railway 
for passenger seryice which runs on tracks 
above or below ground. It commonly serves 
urban areas within six to eight miles of the 
center city, makes stops every one to two 
miles, and is principally fed by local bus 
service and outlying parking lots. 

Commuter trains provide high speed service 
for large numbers of passengers. They serve 
suburban areas 30 to 40 miles from the cen- 
ter city, are usually owned by a private rail- 
road, make stops every three to five miles, 
and are fed by walkers, autos, and occa- 
sionally by feeder buses. 

Monorail began its first trial operation in 
this country along a 970 foot line in Houston, 
Texas, early in 1956. Passenger cars move 
on a single rail. The first monorail train 
was installed in Wuppertal, Germany, some 
sixty years ago, It offers no advantages over 
trains 


Westinghouse Transit Expressway is based 
on the use of lightweight automated vehicles 
operating singly or in trains. It uses rubber 
tired yehicles resembling a bus and runs on 
a roadway composed of two concrete tracks 
Which may be an aerial structure, on the 
ground, or in a subway. The train can oper- 
ate at 50 m.p.h. Westinghouse has built a 
demonstration expressway near Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania. 

Electronically Controlled Bus, An experi- 
mental model has been manufactured by the 
Flexible Company, Loudonville, Ohio, and 
Barrett Electronics Corporation, Northbrook, 
Tilinois. Operated by a regular driver, this 
bus would start out in suburban areas. 
After collecting its passengers, it enters an 
expressway where it is coupled with other 
buses. into a continuous bus-train which 
moves to the city at high speed on electronic 
guides embedded in the pavement. This 
system eliminates the need for transferring 
from private car or bus to other rapid transit 
and the time losses which such transfers 
entail. 

The Commuter Piggyback, a concept of the 
Pullman Company, proposes that buses, after 
collecting passengers in suburbia, be loaded 
on trains without requiring passengers to 
leave the buses. 

The Jet Skimmer is an air cushion vehicle 
accommodating fifteen passengers which 
travels on both land and water on a four 
foot thick air cushion. It went into serv- 
ice in August, 1965, making ten trips daily 
between the Oakland and San Francisco air- 
ports and downtown San Francisco, thus 
eliminating a long trip by freeway. ‘The 
operation is under the sponsorship of the 
Port of Oakland, in cooperation with SFO 
Helicoter Airlines Inc. and Textronics Bell 
Aero-Systems Company. It is assisted by a 
grant from the U.S. Housing and Home Fi- 
mance Agency. 

The Unifiow Berggren Mass Transit Sys- 
tem, developed by a Minneapolis. engineer, 
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would utilize a vehicle accommodating up to 
20 passengers which would float .15 to 25 
inches above the surface of a duct contain- 
ing air jets which would lift and propel 
the vehicle at speeds of 30 to 60 m.p.h. The 
vibrationless, frictionless, and silent vehicles 
would run inside a tube ten feet wide (for 
two-way traffic) above, on, or below the 
ground, Each car could be separately pro- 
grammed to offer nonstop service from any 
point of origin to any destination with a 
minimum distance between stations of 1,200 
feet. Smaller vehicles. accommodating six 
passengers would require a tube less than 
three feet wide (for one-way traffic) and 
could operate in existing freeway medians. 
Cost. estimated for on or above grade sery- 
ice is. $2 million to $4 million per mile. 

The Teletrans system uses four passenger 
electrically powered cars which travel in 
tubes and are controlled by a computer. 
Travel is non stop at 45 m.p.h.-to a destina- 
tion selected by depositing an IBM card in a 
slot. A one mile demonstration line will 
be built in downtown Detroit in 1966 by the 
Teletrans Corporation of Detroit, Michigan. 

Hovertrain, now operating in Hythe, Eng- 
land, rides on a one-half inch cushion of 
compressed air generated within the train. 
Its track is a concrete trough, Potential 
speds are 300 to 400 m.p.h. 

Walk on-walk off conveyors (escalators and 
conveyor belts for pedestrians), are fully 
automatic, operate unattended, and handle 
passengers in a continuous process. They 
are used to move people between floors of 
buildings, along sloping walkways, and from 
place to place in some airport terminals. Es- 
calators are much more common than con- 
veyor belts, although the latter are simpler 


and are perhaps slightly faster. Low speeds. 


(up to 3 m.p.h.) make these devices rela- 
tively unattractive for service on level walk- 
ways. a 

The vehicular conveyor consists of booths 
with seats mounted on a conveyor belt. A 
short length of this type of conveyor was 
built in New York City in the 1800's.. It 
was used as a pleasant way to sightsee and 
to transport people between two points of 
interest. A modern example is the “Car- 
veyor,” the trade name of a mass transit sys- 
tem developed by Stephens-Adamson Manu- 
facturing Company and the Goodyear Tire 
and Rubber Company. It was originally en- 
visaged for the shuttle line betwen Times 
Square and Grand Central Station in New 
York. Because this system operates with a 
minimum of personnel, it was opposed by 
the transportation union and thus never 
installed. It can attain speeds of 15 m.p.h, 
and, with further development, may be able 
to operate at speeds up to 50 per cent greater. 

The helicopter as a form of mass transit 
is primarily used to transport people between 
downtown areas, between airports, or between 
downtown areas and airports. Extended use 
a because of the noise, size, and 


Mr. EDWARDS of Alabama) Mr. 
Chairman, on page 2 of the committee 
report—House Report No. 1487—there is 
an indication that we have $55 million 
in carryover funds for this program. 

It says the 1964 act provided a 3-year 
authorization totalling $375 million in 
Federal grants, but that the amount ap- 
propriated for that period totals $320 
million—$60 million for fiseal 1965 and 
ae million each for fiscal 1966 and 

Evidently, then, if we approve a bill 
authorizing a total of $325 million for 2 
years, as this bill provides, we actually 
are approving the availability of $380 
million. 

The President has wisely asked that 
we restrict spending in this critical time 
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of an overheated fiscal condition. We 
will be making a real mistake if we pro- 
ceed with the authorization as provided 
in this bill. 

The authorization should be reduced 
at least to a level of $125 million for each 
fiscal year, 1966 and 1967. With the $55 
million in carryover funds, the total 
availability will be $305 million. 

This total would be a more nearly re- 
sponsible figure for us to approve. 

Mr. Chairman, I recognize the need 
for attention to be given to the problems 
of traffic congestion in our large cities. 
I also recognize the need for fiscal re- 
sponsibility in our handling of legisla- 
tion. 

The House will also be presented soon 
additional legislation affecting metro- 
politan areas including mass transporta- 
tion—the bill proposing demonstration 
cities and metropolitan development dis- 
tricts. The costs of these programs are 
also extremely vague—virtually un- 
known. 

Mr. Chairman, when we in this body 
act so irresponsibly as to authorize funds 
over and above a bare minimum in a 
time of national fiscal tension such as 
this, we totally forfeit our right to ask 
that anyone in the Nation show respon- 
sibility, whether it be management and 
labor, or the administration. 

Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Chairman, I 
wish to record my unqualified support 
for H.R. 14810 as reported by the com- 
mittee. 

The extension of the Mass Transit Act, 
as provided by this bill, is.a most neces- 
sary step that must be taken to assure 
the continuation of this most valuable 
program. We from New England have a 
special interest in this program and a 
special appreciation of its merit since 
the New Haven Railroad, which services 
my district, benefits from the $3 million 
mass transit demonstration grant. Al- 
though this grant supports the New 
Haven’s west end commuter service, it in 
effect helps to keep the railroad alive 
during the present difficult period of 
transition, and thus benefits the whole 
service area of the New Haven, includ- 
ing my State. 

I note with some concern that the 
other body yesterday reduced its own 
committee recommendations for funding 
of these valuable programs from the pro- 
posed $225 million annual amount to 
$150 million annually, which has been 
the amount allowed heretofore. For this 
reason, I hope that the House will allow 
the modest increase to $175 million pro- 
posed by our own committee. 

I am especially interested in the pro- 
visions of the pending bill which make 
allowance for new programs of research 
and development into new concepts of 
urban transportation and also support 
grants for planning and for comprehen- 
sive review of new programs by the Sec- 
retary. These are the features of the 
pending bill that will permit the pro- 
gram to be much more forward-looking 
and will help it to meet the needs of the 
future. 

In this respect the pending bill com- 
plements the excellent program enacted 
last year under the High Speed Ground 
Transportation Act, which was passed 
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largely through the efforts of my col- 
league in the other body, Senator 
CLAIBORNE PELL of Rhode Island. That 
legislation also finances a far-reaching 
program of research and development 
that can lead to a whole new generation 
of high-speed ground transportation 
equipment. It also finances the con- 
struction of new railroad equipment to 
be used in consumer demonstration tests 
beginning next year. I dare say that 
some of the features of the bill before us 
today would not be there if it were not 
for the new perspectives that were 
opened as a result of Senator PELL’s out- 
standing work and initiative in this field. 

Mr. FASCELL. Mr. Chairman, I sup- 
port the Urban Mass Transportation Act 
of 1966. It is a measure that serves a 
continuing and pressing need in our ur- 
ban centers—the need for transportation 
for all of our citizens. 

Many Americans find that the auto- 
mobile is the answer to their transporta- 
tion requirements. It is convenient; it 
is private. Yet we must remember that 
not everyone can drive, and not everyone 
can afford an automobile. 

Miami, for example, has many senior 
citizens who must depend upon public 
transportation. Many workers, particu- 
larly women workers, would not be able 
to get to their jobs without bus service. 
This is true in almost all of our cities. 

Therefore, we cannot let urban mass 
transportation falter. We must help 
provide the public support that is neces- 
sary to insure transportation for all. 

Furthermore, with increasing popula- 
tion pressures, more and more Americans 
will find that driving to work is increas- 
ingly expensive and time consuming. 
We must plan ahead to avert traffic bot- 
tlenecks by diversifying the transporta- 
tion alternatives in our cities. 

The metropolitan area of Miami has 
increased 14 percent in population be- 
tween 1960 and 1965. We are now over 
the million mark. By 1985, the Dade 
County Planning Department estimates 
that we will have close to 2% million 
residents. 

Similar figures are projected for many 
areas, particularly in growing south 
Dade. Intolerable traffic congestion is 
inevitable unless we both continue our 
roads program and also use these rights- 
of-way for transit vehicles. Transporta- 
tion chaos will stifle growth and sub- 
stantially reduce economic benefits and 
potential. 

The bill we are considering today pro- 
vides only a modest increase in the urban 
mass transit program, and cities 
throughout the Nation are applying for 
vital assistance. I urge that we enact 
this legislation and thus demonstrate 
our continued support for a balanced 
p a Anan network for our urban 


Mr FINO. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
opposition to the proposed motion to re- 
commit. While I sympathize with the 
great need to trim spending during this 
period of war and inflation, it seems to 
me that there are better places to make 
the cut. 

Mass transit is one thing that the 
cities need badly which does not come 
loaded with either Federal control or 
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padded Federal payrolls. Mass transit 
money is money spent well. I am in 
favor of economy, but let me make a sug- 
gestion as to where Congress might find 
a lot more fat to carve off the budget. 
I refer to the poverty program. 

Why cut $25 million off this good, un- 
political program when the $1.8 billion a 
year poverty program, a veritable bo- 
nanza of waste, is available to be cut? 
Let me suggest that we leave the $25 mil- 
lion in the mass transit program and 
slash $250 million from the poverty pro- 
gram. That will be 10 times smarter and 
10 times more profitable. 

After all, there must be plenty of fat 
in a poverty program that can afford to 
subsidize LeRoi Jones’ Black Arts 
Repertory Theater —which the police 
raided this spring, only to discover a 
black nationalist arsenal. 

The mass transit program is a good 
program, I hope the House will not 
make it pay for the trouble sowed by 
programs like the poverty program. Let 
the poverty program pay directly. 

Mr. SICKLES.. Mr. Chairman, 2 years 
ago Congress, by enacting the Urban 
Mass Transportation Act of 1964, in- 
augurated a program to help the cities 
cope with their crippling public trans- 
portation problems. The legislation be- 
fore us today enlarges and improves upon 
this program in recognition of the in- 
creasingly urgent needs of our metro- 
politan areas for adequate transit sys- 


The Urban Mass Transportation Act 
of 1966 provides a three-pronged attack 
on the urban transport problem through 
@ grant program for the constuction of 
transit facilities, through research and 
development into new types of urban 
transport, and through assistance for the 
planning, engineering, and design of 
urban transportation projects. 

The coordination and leadership in all 
three of these areas is desperately 
needed by all the major cities in this 
Nation, and most of the medium-sized 
ones. Individual cities have neither the 
funds nor the other resources needed to 
initiate and carry out the drastic over- 
hauls in transit systems required to pre- 
vent their self-strangulation. Many 
metropolitan areas, including the very 
largest, have relied almost exclusively on 
highways to serve the hearts of their 
cities. All too often, such a policy has 
threatened to make over these cities into 
gigantic, continuous traffic jams which 
have become the bane of every urban 
dweller’s existence, t 

Those who run these cities are not en- 
tirely to blame for the dominance of 
highways in urban areas. The inter- 
state highway program and other 
Federal road programs have been so at- 
tractive that city governments cannot 
neglect to take advantage of them. It 
was only 2 years ago, almost 10 years 
after the inauguration of the interstate 
highway program, that the Federal Gov- 
ernment recognized it also had a respon- 
sibility in the area of public urban trans- 
portation. 

By passage of the legislation pending 
today, we reassert our conviction to 
squarely meet this responsibility. 
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Let me describe in more detail how the 
program proposed in this legislation will 
work, because it is important to under- 
standing direction in which Federal pro- 
grams for the support and improvement 
of urban transportation systems prob- 
ably will move. 

First, the construction grant program. 
The proposed measure puts this program 
on a permanent basis. It also increases 
the total authorization for Federal con- 
struction grants by $25 million to a new 
annual maximum of $175 million. The 
installation of adequate transport facili- 
ties in our urban areas call for terrific 
capital expenditures, just as the con- 
struction of roads are very expensive 
propositions. City governments, or even 
metropolitan area governments, cannot 
be expected to finance the construction 
of transit facilities. By putting the con- 
struction grant program on a permanent 
basis we are recognizing the need in this 
area for continued help by the Federal 
Government. 

Second, is the program of research 
and development of new systems of ur- 
ban transportation. The present bill 
continues the modest proposal of $10 
million annually to run. demonstration 
tests of new features of existing transit 
systems. But it only continues this 
authority for 2 more years, by which 
time the Department of Housing and 
Urban Development, which administers 
this program, is required to have formu- 
lated a full-scale research program to 
develop new systems of urban transport. 

Today, our urban transportation sys- 
tems are relics of a bygone technological 
era. With few exceptions, the systems 
we now use are variations of the bus or 
the trolley, both of which were designed 
and developed decades ago. They do not 
really reflect the technological sophisti- 
cation and genius of which we are capa- 
ble today. The proposed research pro- 
gram would be designed to close this 
“technological gap” and bring our urban 
transit systems fully into the space age. 
While we do not yet know what this re- 
search and development will bring us, 
there are some hints off on the horizon. 
Basically, those who are experts in inter- 
preting the images revealed by the 
transportation crystal ball speculate that 
the urban transport vehicle of the future 
will be one with most of the advantages 
of the automobile and few of the disad- 
vantages. In short, it will be a form of 
individualized transportation that will be 
ready to leave when you want to leave, 
take you directly to your destination 
without stops or transfers along the way. 
And it will not get you caught in traffic 
jams, or make you cough from exhaust 
fumes. 

Finally, the third prong of the 1966 at- 
tack authorizes Federal grant assistance 
for preparing mass transportation proj- 
ect surveys, plans and other preliminary 
activities for the construction or im- 
provement of urban transportation facil- 
ities. This phase, of course, is extremely 
important if we are to have sensible, co- 
ordinated, efficient, and effective systems 
of transportation in our urban areas that 
incorporate the best features of roads, 
rails, air and other types of transport. 
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Therefore, I strongly urge passage of 
ELR. 14810 today. 

Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in support of the urban transportation 
bill because I consider it one of the most 
important pieces of legislation ever 
passed by Congress. 

This measure will have a profound 
effect on the future development of my 
congressional district: 

Earlier this year, the people of Chicago 
approved a $27 million bond issue to 
provide one-third matching funds for 
the money we hope to get from the 
Federal Government to expand our rapid 
transit system in Chicago. 

If the measure before us is approved, 
and I sincerely hope it will be, Chicago 
will apply for approximately $50 million 
in Federal assistance; and we have every 
reason to believe this much-needed help 
will be forthcoming. 

This money will be used to extend the 
Logan Square elevated into the median 
strip of the Kennedy Expressway to Cen- 
tral and Foster, and ultimately to at least 
Cumberland Road. ' 

The CTA expects to get started on this 
project almost immediately and hopes to 
have the entire project completed by the 
end of 1968 or early 1969. 

When completed this rapid transit ex- 
tension will make it possible for any one 
of my constituents on the far northwest 
side of Chicago to get to the Loop in no 
more than 30 minutes from any location. 

This legislation also makes possible the 
extension of the rapid transit system into 
the Dan Ryan Expressway and will also 
make funds available for the renovation 
of the rapid transit depot at Kimball 
and Lawrence. 

I urge my colleagues to support this 
very important legislation which will 
help America’s large cities and small 
cities free themselves of the transit 
strangle which they are now all suffering. 

Mr. FRASER. Mr. Chairman, in con- 
nection with the Urban Mass Trans- 
portation Act of 1966 I would like to 
bring to the attention of the Members a 
vigorous campaign being waged in Min- 
nesota. This campaign is taking place 
in the seven-county Twin Cities metro- 
politan area in and around Minneapolis 
and St. Paul. 

The campaign advocates modern rapid 
mass transportation and opposes more 
freeways. It is under the sponsorship of 
the Fifth District Minnesota Federation 
of Women’s Clubs, with Mrs. E. Hane 
Carlson and Mrs. A. E. Bowman serving 
as codirectors of the campaign. 

The efforts of Mrs. Carlson and Mrs. 
Bowman and their fellow workers have 
aroused a strong civic interest in mass 
transportation. Full information and 
campaign materials have been furnished 
to local, State, and Federal officials, com- 
mittees, commissions, and civic groups. 
The campaign is primarily directed at 
furnishing information to the people of 
the Twin Cities area, urging them to 
make their preferences for mass trans- 
portation known to their elected officials. 
I have received many communications 
from constituents who have been in- 
spired by this campaign. ö 

The directors of the campaign believe 
that in toc’ many metropolitan areas the 
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citizens have been told that in order to 
get a modern rapid mass transit system 
sometime in the future, they must agree 
to accept all proposed freeways. This so- 
lution is then called “balanced transpor- 
tation.” The directors contend, however, 
that practically no modern transit has 
been built throughout the country, while 
great numbers of metropolitan freeways 
have been built, with resultant car chaos, 
urban sprawl, and air pollution—but no 
transportation solution. The directors 
want to turn the situation around and 
put the primary emphasis upon adequate, 
modern mass transit before additional 
freeways can be built. 

In their campaign, the Fifth District 
Women's Clubs quote the views of na- 
tionally recognized experts, such as Mor- 
ris Ketchum, Jr., president of the Ameri- 
can Institute of Architects: 

Highways are being built through cities 
blindly .. . with disastrous results. 


Mr. Ketchum resigned in protest as a 
Government adviser on highway design. 

Also used in the campaign are state- 
ments of Reginald Issacs, a Harvard Uni- 
versity regional planning professor: 

If things are not to go clunk one day and 
halt, use of private cars will have to be re- 
duced in the city center ... freeways will 
be saturated soon after they are completed, 
and mass transit must be devised. 


Also furnished to the people in this 
campaign are the views of I, M. Pei, the 
noted architect and planner: 

A city to be great needs heart. the new 
cities of the Southwest, built after the car 
and its mobility, are in real trouble. Their 
centers are usually scattered, separated from 
each other by freeways. They must bring life 
back to their main centers—build apart- 
ments in their downtown so that there will 
be life after dark to nourish the cultural 
and business life of the city. 


Also covered in the campaign material 
are air pollution, health hazards, the 
cost factor, and the effect on neighbor- 
hoods. 

Civic leaders in other urban areas 
throughout the country who are inter- 
ested are invited to write Mrs. A. E. Bow- 
man, 2642 Burnham Road, Minneapolis, 
Minn., 55416, for the campaign materials 
being used in the Twin Cities area. 

Through the passage of the Mass 
Transportation Act of 1966 and future 
legislation, I hope that Congress will 
place increasing emphasis upon rapid 
mass transit so that people in urban 
areas will have an effective choice be- 
tween metropolitan freeways and mass 
transportation. 

The CHAIRMAN. If there are no 
further requests for time, the Clerk will 
read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


H.R. 14810 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That this 
Act may be cited as the “Urban Mass Trans- 
portation Act of 1966". 

Sec. 2. The first sentence of section 4(b) 
of the Urban Mass Transportation Act of 
1964 is amonded by striking out and $150,- 
000,000 for fiscal year 1967“ and inserting in 
lieu thereof “$150,000,000 for fiscal year 1967; 
and $175,000,000 for each fiscal year there- 
after”. 

Bec. 3. Section 6(b) of the Urban Mass 
Transportation Act of 1964 is amended by 
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striking out “and to $80,000,000 on July 1, 
1966” and inserting in lieu thereof “to $30,- 


000,000. on July 1. 1966, to $40,000,000 on July, 


1. 1967, and to $50,000,000 on July 1, 1968”. 

Sec. 4. The Secretary of Housing and Ur- 
ban Development shall, in consultation with 
the Secretary of Commerce, undertake a 
study to prepare a program of research, de- 
velopment, and demonstration of new sys- 
tems of urban transportation that will carry 
people and goods within metropolitan areas 
speedily, safely, without polluting the air, 
and in a manner that will contribute to 
sound city planning. The program shall 
(1) concern itself with all aspects of new 
systems of urban transportation for metro- 
politan areas of various sizes, including 
technological, financial, economic, govern- 
mental, and social aspects; (2) take into 
account the most advanced available tech- 
nologies and materials; and (3) provide na- 
tional leadership to efforts of States, 
localities, private industry, universities and 
foundations. The Secretary shall report 
his findings and recommendations to the 
President, for submission to the Congress, 
as rapidly as possible and in any event not 
later than eighteen months after the date 
of enactment of this Act. There are au- 
thorized to be appropriated such amounts 
as may be necessary for its preparation. 

Sec. 5. (a) The Urban Mass Transporta- 
tion Act of 1964 (as amended by this Act) 
is further amended— 

(1) by redesignating sections 9 through 
12 as sections 10 through 13, respectively; 
and 

(2) by inserting after section 8 the 2 
lowing new section: 

“GRANTS FOR TECHNICAL STUDIES 

“Sec. 9. The Secretary is authorized to 
make grants to States and local public bodies 
and agencies thereof for the planning, engi- 
neering, and designing of urban mass trans- 
portation projects, and for other technical 
studies, to be included, or proposed to be 
included, in a program (completed or under 
active preparation) for a unified or officially 
coordinated urban transportation system as 
a part of the comprehensively planned de- 
velopment of the urban area. Activities as- 
sisted under this section may include (1) 
studies relating to management, operations, 
capital requirements, and economic feasibil- 
ity; (2) preparation of engineering and 
architectural surveys, plans, and specifica- 
tions; and (3) other similar or related ac- 
tivities preliminary to and in preparation for 
the construction, acquisition, or improved 
operation of mass transportation systems, 
facilities, and equipment. A grant under 
this section shall be made in accordance 
with criteria established by the Secretary 
and shall not exceed two-thirds of the cost 
of carrying out the dctivities for which the 
grant is made.” 

(b) Section 3(c) of such Act is amended 
by striking out “section 10(c)" and insert- 
ing in lieu thereof section 11(c)”. 


Mr. FINO (interrupting the reading of 
the bill). Mr. Chairman, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the bill be considered 
as read and open to amendment at any 
point. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New York? 

There was no objection. 

AMENDMENT OFFZRED BY MR, FINO 


Mr. FINO. Mr. Chairman, I offer an 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Fino: On page 
4, after line 6, insert two new sections as 
follows: 

“Sec. 6. The Urban Mass Transportation 
Act of 1964 is amended by striking out sec- 
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pie 13 (as redesignated by section 5 of ‘this 
Act). 

“Sec. J. Section, g of the Urban Mass 
Transportation Act of 1964 is amended, by 
adding at the end thereof the following new 
subsection: 

„d) In providing financial assistance un- 
der this Act, the Secretary shall give priority 
to the urgency of the need existing in the 
Nation’s largest cities with high population 
density, while assuring the widest possible 
Sar i i of such assistance among the 

Mr. FINO. Mr. Chairman, the pur- 
pose of this amendment is to remove 
from the Mass Transportation Act the 
limitation by which only 12.5 percent of 
the yearly expenditures can be mage in 
any one State. 

Mr. Chairman, I urge this House to 
think for a moment about New York 
City. It is the heart of a tristate re- 
gion; made up of New York, New Jersey, 
and Connecticut. Yet New York City 
is restricted insofar as the money it can 
receive is concerned by the fact that x 
is located within one State. 

Mr: Chairman, clearly the mass trans- 
it program is a program for big cities, 
It should not be so restricted that the 
individual big-city States can only get 
“small potatoes” assistance from this 
program. 

Mr. Chairman, of all the Nation’s cities, 
New York has the most clearly defined 
mass transit needs which will never be 
dealt with adequately under the mass 
transit program as it is presently struc- 
tured. 

Mr. Chairman, I do not think that it is 
unreasonable to strike the 12.5-percent’ 
limitation so that New York City can ob- 
tain a fair share of the mass transit 
money, as befits the tristate hub of the 
greatest urban complex in the world. 

Mr. Chairman, as I said before, mass 
transit is an urban program. It is a pro- 
gram for big cities. It should not be 
unduly restricted so that its impact in 
the key big cities is negligible. 

Mr. Chairman, let me stray for a mo- 
ment. Let me talk about the cotton sup- 
port program. It is for the Deép South. 
Do we have a 12.5-percent limitation 
upon the amount of funds that can go 
into the Mississippi River Valley? We do 
not. We do not because such a restric- 
tion would cripple the economie thrust of 
the program. It would keep this program 
from working in the South. 

Mr. Chairman, the 12.5-percent limita- 
tion contained in this program has kept 
the mass transit program from doing 
what it should in our several large cities. 
I urge that we change it, and make it 
more realistic. 

Mr. WELTNER. Mr. Chairman will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FINO: I shall be very happy to 
yield to the gentleman from Georgia. 

Mr. WELTNER. Would, in the gentle- 
man’s opinion, the sum of $175 million a 
year be adequate with which to meet the 
transportation needs of New York City? 

Mr. FINO. Would 12.5 percent of that 
amount be adequate? 

Mr. WELTNER. No, if the gentleman 
will yield further, the amount of $175 
million for the next 3 or 4 years. Would 
that be adequate with which to meet the 
needs of New York City? 
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Mr. FINO. That amount would be 
substantially helpful; yes, it would. 

Mr. WELTNER. Mr. Chairman, if the 
gentleman will yield further, am I cor- 
rect in believing that there would be 
nothing contained in this section which 
would prohibit the Secretary from allo- 
cating every penny of the funds appro- 
priated under this legislation to New 
York City; is that not correct? 

Mr. FINO. Mr. Chairman, I know 
that the gentleman from Georgia knows 
full well that the Secretary in exercising 
his discretion, will not allocate the entire 
amount authorized for appropriation, 
although he would not be limited to the 
12.5 percent, or 15 percent, or something 
more adequate. 

Mr. WELTNER. Mr. Chairman, if the 
gentleman will yield further, under the 
statute as written, assuming that the 
gentleman’s amendment is passed, there 
would be nothing to prevent the Secre- 
tary from allocating every penny of the 
funds appropriated under this authoriza- 
tion to the city of New York? 

Mr. FINO. The gentleman is correct, 
but I am sure that the Secretary, in 
whom I have great confidence, will not 
abuse that discretion. 

Mr. MULTER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FINO. I am happy to yield to 
the gentleman from New York IMr. 
MULTER). 

Mr. MULTER. Mr. Chairman, do I 
understand the gentleman from New 
York to say that $175 million would take 
care of the additional needs of the city of 
New York for transit purposes? 

Mr. FINO. No, sir; it would not take 
care of them, but it would help to take 
care of many of the problems which now 
exist in New York City. 

Mr. MULTER. Of course, you have 
in mind the fact that the annual New 
York City deficit just on the city-owned 
transit system amounts to some 80-odd 
million dollars a year. 5 

Mr. FINO. Exactly. I mentioned that 
earlier today in debate. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. FINO. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, that 
would depend, too, on whether the tran- 
sit workers decided to work, would it 
not? 

Mr. FINO. I thank the gentleman for 
his contribution. 

Mr. Chairman, I do not urge this 
House to vote more money. We are not 
asking for more money under this bill, 
but I do urge the House to help free this 
program from a restriction which would 
cripple our efforts to help the cities 
throughout this Nation at no expense in 
the efforts along this line. The adop- 
tion of this amendment would remove 
the limitation of the 1244 percent. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr, Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, many of our housing 
programs have State limitations to as- 
sure that every part of the country has 
an opportunity to share in the benefits. 
The mass transit program is still a rela- 
tively new one, but it is one that meets 
a national need and is helping towns and 
cities of every size in every area. It is 
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essential to the longrun success of the 
program that this continue to be true. 

I sympathize with the problems of our 
very large metropolitan areas which 
have equally large and costly problems 
but the solution to their needs is to pro- 
vide adequate funds as it becomes nec- 
essary, not to remove a limitation needed 
to protect the rest of the country. Iam 
informed by the Department that at 
present no State is pressing against the 
existing 124-percent limit nor do they 
foresee any immediate problem, 

If we should remove this needed pro- 
tection, in a year or two we might sud- 
denly be confronted with one city gob- 
bling up a greatly disproportionate 
amount of the funds then available 
which would freeze out the majority of 
the Nation. I believe the House has a 
duty to protect the rights of small- and 
medium-size communities which need 
this aid just as much as the big cities 
and I feel a better way to meet the prob- 
lem when it arises is to study the pro- 
posal then made and the problem it is 
designed to overcome and, if the facts 
warrant it, make adequate funds avail- 
able at that time to take care of our 
largest metropolitan areas, while at the 
same time providing for smaller towns. 

I hope this amendment will be de- 
feated. 

The gentleman from New York [Mr. 
Fino], said that the city of New York 
takes care of a large part of the transit 
needs of Connecticut and New Jersey. 
There are three States involved. That 
means that 3742 percent of the funds will 
be available to those three States in 
that area and that is a large part of the 
funds. 

Mr. FINO. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. PATMAN. 
gentleman. 

Mr. FINO. Mr. Chairman, under this 
bill New York State can only apply for 
and the limitation as to New York State 
will be, a 1244-percent ceiling. That is 
the most they can receive even though 
their transit activities may cover the 
other two States, New Jersey and 
Connecticut. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
my colleagues to defeat this amendment. 
This bill will go to conference. Yester- 
day in the other body an amendment 
was hastily written and put into this bill 
which affects this 1242-percent provision 
and removes it under certain conditions. 

Mr. Chairman, if we were also to adopt 
this amendment, the hands of the con- 
ferees will be tied. If you leave this bill 
as it is now before us and let it go to 
conference, consideration will be given 
to this amendment and I know the right 
thing will be done. 

So I hope the amendment is defeated. 

Mr. MULTER. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I oppose the amend- 
ment that is now pending before us de- 
spite the fact that if it were possible to 
get $175 million—which is the annual 
authorization of this bill and get it all 
for the city of New York, I would vote 
for such a bill. I would join my col- 
leagues from New York in presenting 
such a bill if there were a chance of it 


I yield to the 
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being enacted. But I know there is no 
such chance. Therefore, let us not con- 
fuse the issue and not overlook the fact 
that what we are dealing with here is a 
demonstration program. 

Mr. Chairman, as was just pointed out 
by our able chairman of the full com- 
mittee, if the State of New York, the 
State of Connecticut, and the State of 
New Jersey should consummate a tri- 
state compact for mass transportation, 
they will be entitled to receive 374 per- 
cent of the annual contribution or au- 
thorization for their demonstration pro- 
gram. I think that that should be ample 
to do the job, having in mind that up to 
the present time the entire State of New 
York including the city of New York has 
applied for and obtained a maximum 
total of less than $5 million of the grant 
money that has.already been authorized 
and appropriated under the existing law. 

I asked our distinguished colleague 
from New York [Mr. Fino], during the 
general debate, what he thought was the 
amount required to finance merely the 
interest on a bond issue which he sug- 
gested for New York City transit. He 
answered me that it was $40 million, He 
has corrected his remarks, as, of course, 
he has a right to do, and the record now 
reads $400,000. He has again corrected 
the figure to read $16 million, which is 4 
percent of $400 million. 


Even. that figure is incorrect. He 


should, have said $10 million a year, In 


his individual statement accompanying 
the report on this bill, he suggests a bond 
issue of $250 million—that is a quarter 
of a billion dollars—with 4 percent in- 
terest. that would require $10 million a 
year in interest. He suggests instead of 
the present provision in the law that the 
Federal Government subsidize the pay- 
ment of that annual interest, or $10 mil- 
lion a year in interest in lieu of a 1212- 
percent limitation as called for. The in- 
terest subsidy would be less than half of 
the $21 million that we are entitled to 
get under the 1242-percent provision now 
in the law. 

What bothers me is this—not that I 
do not want New York to get its full 
share, and even a little bit more, if we 
could get it under this bill—but. if we 
adopt the amendment that is offered by 
the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
Fino] what will happen is that there will 
be a race between all the big cities—San 
Francisco, Los Angeles, Atlanta, Chicago, 
Philadelphia, Boston and New York— 
and whoever gets there first will get the 
maximum amount, in accordance with 
the discretion of the Administrator, and 
possibly use up the whole fund. 

New York then may not even get the 
$5 million that they have already gotten 
under existing law. 

Mr. Chairman, I think this is a very 
bad amendment. While I would go along 
with an amendment which would in- 
crease the 1244 percent to 15 percent or 
possibly even 20 percent, I do not think 
that we should open the door wide, re- 
move the limitation entirely, and create 
a race betwen the big cities as to which 


one will get there first and who can prove 


greater need in accordance with density 
of population. 

The city of New York is the most 
densely populated city in the country. 
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It should come first by that standard. I 
am sufficiently cognizant of the facts of 
life to say that if that is what you would 
do with this bill, you will never pass the 
bill, because this House is not prepared 
to give the city of New York all the 
money that is provided for under this 
bill. 

Mr. FINO. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MULTER. I yield to my colleague 
from New York. 

Mr. FINO. The gentleman has made 
reference to a compact between New 
York, New Jersey, and Connecticut, and 
that if such a compact were possible, they 
would absorb 37% percent of all the 
funds. Does the gentleman realize that 
80 percent of the problem exists in New 
York, that is, the transit problem? 

Mr. MULTER. Whether 80 or 100 
percent of the transit problem is in New 
York, the other big cities that I have 
mentioned have just as big a problem. 
If you are going to try to limit this bill 
to the city of New York, we might as well 
forget about it. We will not get the sup- 
port of this House unless every city in 
the country receives some help under the 
bill. 

Mr. FINO. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield further? 

Mr. MULTER. I yield. 

Mr. FINO. It is not my intention at 
this time or at any time to take all the 
funds that are made available under this 
program and throw them into New York 
City. What I am asking under the 
amendment is that we remove the limita- 
tion or ceiling of 12 ½ percent and give 
the Secretary of HUD discretion to give 
a little more to the city of New York if 
he finds that the need exists. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from New York has expired. 

Mr. MULTER. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that I may proceed 
for 2 additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New York? Hearing none, the gentle- 
man is recognized for 2 additional 
minutes. 

Mr. MULTER. The trouble with what 
the gentleman from New York has said 
is that he ignores the second part of this 
amendment, which states: 

(b) In providing financial assistance un- 
der this Act, the Secretary shall give priority 
to the urgency of the need existing in the 
nation’s largest cities with high population 
density. 


Under that language, no other city in 
the Nation could come ahead of the city 
of New York: 

Mr. FINO. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield further? 

Mr. MULTER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from New. York. 

Mr. FINO. I assure the gentleman 
from New York that the amendment 
would apply to Chicago, Los Angeles, 
and Philadelphia, as well as New York. 

Mr. MULTER. This gentleman in the 
well is unwilling to take that risk and 
create a race between the big cities of the 
country as to which shall come first, and 
which will persuade the Secretary to use 
his discretion in favor of that city as 
against any other. 
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Let us keep the criteria we have in the 
law now, except possibly to increase the 
percentage limitation. 

Mr. FINO. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield further? 

Mr. MULTER. Yes, I yield to the gen- 
tleman from New York. 

Mr. FINO. In other words, the gentle- 
man is telling this body that he does not 
have faith and confidence in the Secre- 
tary of HUD? 

Mr. MULTER. Ihave the utmost faith 
and confidence in the Secretary, but I 
do not want pressures exerted on him by 
each of the big cities, so he will then have 
to make a decision as to which city will 
come first. Let us treat them equally. 

Mr. WELTNER. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the amendment. I wish 
to take issue with the statement of my 
friend from New York that this is a bill 
for big cities. It is not a bill for big 
cities. It is a bill which can help big 
cities. It also can be of inestimable 
value to many of the medium-size and 
small cities. 

This bill is not directed only toward 
alleviating, in some measure, the massive 
traffic pains of the great metropolises of 
the country. It is also directed to provid- 
ing stimulus and assistance for communi- 
ties who foresee that unless they make 
adequate plans at this point in their de- 
velopment, they, too, will suffer from 
massive traffic pains. It is a bill for small 
cities. Many cities in this country have 
absolutely no mass transportation facili- 
ties. The bill, as we passed it in 1964 and 
hopefully to be amended today, can be 
of assistance to those communities. It 
is a bill that can help a city such as At- 
lanta, which finds itself between the 1 
and 2 million point in population. That 
seems to be the point, Mr. Chairman, 
where either the traffic problems are 
solved, or else they become so massive 
as to be almost incapable of solution. 

So I rise in opposition to this amend- 
ment, and particularly point out to my 
colleagues that this is not a bill just for 
the big cities. It is a bill that can be of 
lasting value to all of our communities. 

If this amendment is passed, however, 
I fear it might indeed be, as the gentle- 
man from New York indicates, a bill for 
big cities. I do not believe the members 
of the committee wish that. Certainly I 
do not wish it. Nor do I believe a bill 
that can assist only the residents of New 
York or some other great metropolitan 
center of population will command the 
support of all of us. It was stated that 
80 percent of the problem is in New York 


‘City. I assure you, Mr. Chairman, that 


80 percent of the transportation prob- 
lems of Atlanta are not in New York City. 
They are right there. All of the cities 
need this help, and I urge defeat of the 
amendment. 

Mr. FINO. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? j 

Mr. WELTNER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from New York. 

Mr. FINO. I want to assure the gen- 
tleman from Georgia that I am in com- 
plete agreement with him. This is a 
bill for all cities that have a transit prob- 
lem. The point of my amendment is to 
place emphasis on the situation that ex- 
ists in some of the larger cities, so that 
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the Secretary of HUD can focus on some 
of these problems, without taking away 
from the problems that may exist in 
Georgia. 

Mr. MULTER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. WELTNER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
to the gentleman from New York. 

Mr. MULTER. Mr. Chairman, this 
gentleman from New York subscribes to 
all that the gentleman from Georgia has 
said. I hope nothing I said will be taken 
to indicate that this is a big city bill. I 
simply tried to point up that if the 
amendment prevails, it can become a big 
city bill. That is the last thing we want 
to have happen. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I take this time to ask 
of the committee what the budgetary 
situation is on this bill. I notice the 
committee report has no reference to 
what the President has budgeted. Under 
title I, we ask for $175 million. What is 
the President’s request in this area? 

Mr. REUSS. Mr. Chairman, I will be 
glad to respond to the question of the 
gentleman. In the budget for this bill 
vas $150 million, starting in fiscal year 

68. 

Mr. CURTIS. That includes some 
carryover balances, does it not? 

Mr. REUSS. That does include carry- 
over balances. The bill itself is in excess 
of that, and raises the budgetary request 
to an authorized figure of $175 million a 
year. That was a recommendation of our 

ed colleague and the ranking 
minority member, the gentleman from 
New Jersey [Mr. WIDNALL] , generally 
agreed to on both sides. 

Mr. CURTIS. I understand that. 

This House has taken a report from 
the Committee on Banking and Currency. 
I must say that so far as the Committee 
on Banking and Currency is concerned, I 
commend the committee for coming for- 
ward with a project it believes is desir- 
able and with the funds it believes are 
needed to make the program go forward. 

The House itself, under the leadership 
of the Democrat majority, and hopefully 
the minority leadership, has to be con- 
cerned ‘about the overall budget, and that 
of the President gives us some guidelines. 

Again I want to recount that the Pres- 
ident of the United States called the 
leaders of the Congress on both sides of 
the aisle in both bodies before him and 
pointed out that the Nation is in a serious 
fiscal situation. The President criticized 
the Congress and the leadership for go- 
ing beyond his budget figures. 

I said earlier this year I thought we 
could afford both guns and butter, but 
pointed out I did not believe we could 
afford rancid butter, meaning programs 
which were not properly conceived. 

In light of developments, and certainly 
in light of the presentation of the chair- 
man of the Appropriations Committee 
when presenting the defense appropria- 
tion bill to this House, it is quite clear we 
are going to have to come in with an- 
other $8 or $10 billion supplemental for 
the Vietnam war on top of the vast $58 
billion military appropriation: bill. I 
observed then we had reached the point 
we had to distinguish between good pro- 
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grams, and establish some kind of prior- 
ities. 

If the President of the United States 
did not in his judgment request the com- 
mittee or this House to go beyond his 
budget, desirable as this program might 
be, and from my standpoint, since I come 
from St. Louis, a metropolitan area, 
where there are these kinds of needs, I 
might be arguing that this should be 
given priority among many of the other 
programs we have or will have to con- 
sider—we must recognize that all of us 
will have to start tightening our belts. I 
plead with the Members of the House to 
start paying attention to these things. 

The committee certainly should have 
given the information to the House that 
this was beyond the budget request of the 
President. 

Mr. MULTER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CURTIS. I should like to finish. 
I had a difficult enough time getting the 
floor, since I am not a member of the 
committee, to make these points. Obvi- 
ously, the members of the committee are 
not going to make these points. These 
have to do with related programs, relat- 
ing this program to the programs com- 
ing from the 19 other committees. 

I believe we have to start reporting 
from the committees concerned the in- 
formation the House needs as to how a 
request fits in with the President’s 
budget. Thus, when it comes time to 
vote, hopefully the leadership on the 
Democratic side will offer amendments to 
conform to the President’s budget unless 
it is pointed out why overriding rea- 
sons—there may be some here; I do not 
know—indicate we should break the 
President’s request and go beyond his 
budget. 

I believe Congress should not merely 
abide by the President’s statement, but 
we should pay attention to his requests 
and consider them, and override them 
only in the event reasons are presented. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Missouri has expired. 

(On request of Mr. MULTER, and by 
unanimous consent, Mr. Curtis was al- 
lowed to proceed for 2 additional 
minutes.) 

Mr. MULTER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CURTIS. I thank the gentleman, 
and I yield to him. 

Mr. MULTER. I thank the gentleman 
for yielding. I should like to call atten- 
tion to certain facts. 

For fiscal years 1965, 1966, and 1967 
a total of $375 million already has been 
authorized under existing legislation, the 
Urban Mass Transit Act of 1964. 

Mr. CURTIS. Could the gentleman 
tell me from where he is reading in the 
report? 

Mr. MULTER. This is not in the re- 
port. These are the figures available to 
all Members. 

Mr. CURTIS. Available from where? 
What is the source of it? 

Mr. MULTER. The Bureau of the 
Budget will make them available to you 
and the Housing Department will make 
them available to you. 

Mr. CURTIS. No. I am asking you 
what you are reading from. 
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Mr.MULTER. This is a memorandum 
prepared for my use here in the event 
that this question was raised. These 
figures are accurate. 

Mr. CURTIS. I am not questioning 
the gentleman's figures at all, but I am 
trying to find out the source of it so I 
can evaluate it. 

Mr. MULTER. The Department of 
Housing and Urban Development will 
supply them to you.. They supplied them 
to me. And also they are available from 
the Bureau of the Budget. 

Mr. CURTIS. -In other words, the 
gentleman is saying HUD supplied the 
figures? 

Mr. MULTER. However, quite apart 
from where these figures on this paper 
came from, we can get them directly 
from the act that we passed, that is, the 
authorization act and figures of the 
amounts of the appropriations also 
come from the appropriation acts. They 
are all available in the Department of 
HUD and in the Bureau of the Budget. 

With regard to the appropriations for 
the fiscal years 1965, 1966, and 1967, we 
appropriated a total of $320 million. So 
we have not appropriated all of the $375 
million that has been authorized. If we 
enact this bill, we will authorize the con- 
tinued appropriation of that unappropri- 
ated difference of $55 million. The Ap- 
propriations Committee we hope will 
bring in such a bill for that $55 million 
plus $95 million, making the total of 
$150 million for fiscal year 1967. So we 
are well within the budgetary figures for 
fiscal year 1967 and the appropriation 
for 1968 will not come to us until 1968. 

Mr. CURTIS. But the authorization 
is beyond the President's budget. 

Mr. MULTER. For 1967 it is not, but 
for 1968, of course it is. 

Mr. CURTIS. Yes. And what I am 
speaking to among other things is the 
fact that that kind of data should be in 
the committee report. All committees 
should bring this kind of data in if we 
are going to pay attention to this very 
serious fiscal situation that faces this 
country. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Missouri has expired. 

Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Missouri [Mr. Curtis] may proceed 
for 2 additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Chairman, ‘will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CURTIS. I am very happy to 
yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Chairman, I am 
pleased the gentleman called this matter 
to the attention of the House, because 
once again, and it is repetitious and I 
apologize for saying it again and again, 
but so many times the President of the 
United States has pointed his finger at 
the Members of Congress for increasing 
his budget requests. If you want to as- 
sume the responsibility of being blamed 
by the President, that is your business, 
but I feel strongly we should not go above 
his budget. It is the President's respon- 
sibility and not ours. I assure you the 
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President has a list of every instance 
where the Congress has gone above his 
budget request. He is saying that over- 
spending this is the fault of the Congress. 
We must not be placed in that position so 
let us not go above his budget. 

Mr. CURTIS. I thank the gentleman, 
and I point out that that is what I am 
trying to say here, but I am also saying 
that the President’s recommendations 
are mere recommendations. I do think 
we should pay attention to them, and 
if we do go beyond them—and maybe 
there are instances where we should— 
then we should come prepared in the 
committee studying it to point out why 
they think that the President’s judgment 
is not good or maybe the judgment has 
changed due to the time element involved 
since it is 2 months or 6 months since 
the budget was presented. I am not try- 
ing to judge this, but the fact of the mat- 
ter is that we should have this informa- 
tion so that we will continue our debates 
in the future on these bills in some con- 
text with the serious fiscal situation 
facing this country. Gentlemen, this is 
no joke. The figures show it. Inflation- 
ary forces are at play, and we are all 
seeing the effects of them. It is under- 
mining the basic strength of our economy 
as well as our national defense. So it 
does behoove us to conduct a debate on 
this bill and other bills in this kind of 
a context, Yet here I am, not a member 
of the committee, but the only one to 
discuss t. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman has again expired. 

Mr. WIDNALL. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Missouri [Mr. Curtis] may pro- 
ceed for 2 additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New Jersey? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WIDNALL. Mr. Chairman, will 


the gentleman yield? 
Mr. CURTIS. Yes, I yield to the 
gentleman, : 


Mr. WIDNALL. I very much ap- 
preciate the remarks that have been 
made by the gentleman from Missouri, 
but I differ with him in my approach to 
this matter in this respect. I feel mass 
transit is a matter of national priority 
today. There are many of us, including 
my colleague, who have been urging that 
the President and the administration 
set up priorities for spending here in this 
country. 

I just voted, within a matter of days— 
and I believe the gentleman from Mis- 
souri- [Mr, Cortis] did also—against 
$450 million for beautification which we 
felt had no place in the spending pro- 
gram at the present time in view of the 
very urgent needs in education, in hous- 
ing, and for Vietnam. The mass transit 
program should also have priority. 

Mr. Chairman, we have an existing 
program. I think it has been proved to 
be successful. It is increasingly expen- 
sive to carry out the various matters in- 
volved in this program because of the 
increased costs in material and labor. 

Mr. Chairman, the modest $25 million 
increase over the administration request 
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only reflects increases in the cost of con- 
tinuing this program. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Chairman, I want 
to thank the gentleman from New Jersey, 
because this brings the matter into con- 
text. As pointed up by the gentleman 
from New Jersey, for whom I have great 
respect as I have for members of the 
committee on the other side of the 
aisle—I am pleading that we start dis- 
cussing matters in terms of priority. He 
speaks in terms of priority. I cannot 
pass judgment myself. I do not know. 
I listen to the committee. I listen to 
other committees with their priorities. 
But here I am trying to conduct some 
sort of debate with reference to 
priorities. 

Mr. Chairman, I, too, felt very strongly 
that this. beautification money, which 
was not requested by the President at all, 
should haye gone out of the authoriza- 
tion bill last week. But we did not have 
enough support. We almost did. 

Mr, Chairman, I am pleading with the 
House, though, to start applying prior- 
ities, and for the committees which con- 
sider these bills to be prepared to defend 
them on the floor of the House when they 
go beyond the President’s budget. 

Mr. RYAN. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
support of the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, I think that we should 
stop and think about the effect, not 
only in this program, but in other Fed- 
eral aid programs, of the arbitrary ceil- 
ings which have been imposed. 

Here, Mr. Chairman, we have a 12.5- 
percent ceiling imposed upon the amount 
of funds available for any one State for 
mass transit. 

Mr. Chairman, there is a 12.5-percent 
ceiling on funds available for urban re- 
newal. There is a 15-percent ceiling on 
funds available for public housing. 
There is a 12.5-percent ceiling on funds 
available for air pollution abatement 
under the Clean Air Act. 

In every instance the effect is to re- 
strict the amount of money available for 
our metropolitan regions. These restric- 
tions do not apply only to the city of 
New York. They apply to other urban 
centers as well. 

Mr. Chairman, mass transit funds are 
needed in all large urban areas whether 
it be Atlanta, Chicago, Los Angeles, San 
Francisco, New York City, or Boston, the 
picture is the same. 

This limitation is arbitrary, capricious, 
and manifestly unfair to our large urban 
centers which are most in need of ex- 
panded Federal aid. Certainly there 
should be a fair distribution of Federal 
funds throughout the country, but such a 
distribution is not best brought about by 
the present arbitrary limitations. 

No urban area faces a greater hardship 
than New York City. Although H.R. 
14810 provides an increased authoriza- 
tion for the Federal mass transportation 
program, it will not begin to meet New 
York City’s needs. Under present law, 
New York State—and that is the full 
State, of which New York City comprises 
but a part—is entitled to only 12% per- 
cent of $150 million annually, or $18.75 
million. If the present bill is passed, it 
will be able to get 124 percent of $175 
million annually or $21.875 million, 
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This assumes that the full authorization 
is appropriated, and it was not during 
the past 3 years. It was $55 million 
short. 

The difference is just over $3 million; 
if you assume that the city will receive 
one-half of that money—and that is cer- 
tainly not assured—New York City will 
receive enough added funds for three 
subway trains. 

Similarly, even if New York City man- 
aged to obtain the entire State share of 
next year’s authorization, it would re- 
ceive less than $22 million. The New 
York City subway operating deficit last 
year was almost four times this figure. 
How can our large urban areas solve 
their problems with this level of aid? It 
is like asking Babe Ruth to hit a home 
run with a toothpick. 

Already many areas have felt the pinch 
of the 12%-percent provision. Under 
the Urban Mass Transportation Act of 
1964, each State was allowed up to $46.8 
million—12% percent of $375 million. 
Yet Pennsylvania, which has already 
been granted $19.8 million, has asked for 
$38.3 million more. That is just what 
they have applied for, Mr. Chairman, not 
all of what they need. 

Another case is California’s, which has 
received $26.4 million in grants and ap- 
plied for $20.1 million more. This would 
not come close to solving the problems 
of San Francisco, let alone those of the 
whole State. Massachusetts, which has 
received $21.2 million already and has 
$27.3 million in applications pending, is 
being held back in similar fashion. 

New York’s case is the most severe. 
Its population surpasses the population 
of six cities—Boston, Washington, Phila- 
delphia, St. Louis, Cleveland, and Balti- 
more. The six cities each have access 
to the 12½ reserved for their State, yet 
New York is limited to the 1244 percent 
allocation for one State. This is unfair 
and must be changed. 

Mr. Chairman, I do not believe we 
should tie the hands of the Secretary 
of Housing and Urban Development. 
What the amendment would do, if 
adopted, would be to free the Secretary 
to assign priorities, and to see to it that 
funds are available to all of our large 
metropolitan centers. 

Mr. Chairman, I believe that the 
amendment should be supported, and 
that we should eliminate this arbitrary 
restriction. 

I have introduced legislation in the 
past to remove these restrictions (H.R. 
12823, H.R. 3968, H.R. 12915, H.R. 
10124), and I have testified before the 
Committee on Banking and Currency in 
favor of eliminating these restrictions in 
Federal aid programs, 

Mr, Chairman, I suggest that the 
adoption of this amendment would be 
in the interest of our major urban cen- 
ters regardless of what part of the coun- 
try they are located. 

Mr. MULTER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RYAN. I yield to the gentleman 
from New York. 

Mr. MULTER. Mr. Chairman, the 
fact of the matter is that the Secretary 
does not want this discretion. He sup- 
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ports this limitation. Whether the lim- 
itation is correct as to the percentage, 
is not the question pending before us. 
The Secretary does not want the pres- 
sures that would be placed on him by 
the big cities if this limitation is 
removed. 

Mr. RYAN. We are legislating, and 
the Secretary is not legislating. We 
should remove the arbitrary limitation, 
permitting the Secretary to make a fair 
allocation. I think the Secretary will 
be fair and equitable in the distribution 
of the funds. It would be in the interest 
of all major urban centers, in whatever 
part of the country they are located, to 
adopt this amendment, and I join in 
supporting the amendment. 

Mr. JOELSON. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I rise briefly to ad- 
dress myself to some comments of the 
gentleman from Missouri. Earlier in 
the day we heard about the need, and I 
certainly recognize the need, to main- 
tain independence between the three 
branches of the Government—the legis- 
lative, the executive, and the judi- 
cial. We hear almost daily that we in the 
legislature are abdicating our responsi- 
bilities to the Executive. Yet here comes 
the gentleman from Missouri and he says 
that if the President through the Bureau 
of the Budget does not recommend an 
authorization or an appropriation, we 
should not consider it. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr: JOELSON. I will yield in a 
moment. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Chairman, the 
gentleman is misquoting me. Will the 
gentleman yield for a correction? 

Mr. JOELSON. I yield to the gentle- 

man. 
Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Chairman, I said 
just the opposite. I said that we should 
not be bound, we certainly should pay 
attention and we should be ready to 
advance the reasons if we decide to go 
beyond the President's - recommenda- 
tions. I was saying almost what the 
gentleman started out to say. 

Mr. JOELSON. If that is the case, 
I certainly agree because I feel that in 
this body, although we must pay due 
respect to the administration’s executive 
recommendations, we still have the au- 
thority for authorizations and appropri- 
ations. Although we have to give court- 
eous respect to the suggestions, we have 
to work our own will. 

Therefore, Mr. Chairman, when we 
consider priorities, I think high on the 
list is the need for this mass transit 
program. Therefore, I wish to express 
my support for the program. 

Mr. Chairman, if I misunderstood the 
purport or the thrust of the argument of 
the gentleman from Missouri, I certainly 
wish to correct it. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. JOELSON. 
man. 

Mr. CURTIS. The gentleman now 
has the matter in correct context. We 
are now in agreement. 

Mr. JOELSON. I am glad we are in 
agreement. 


I yield to the gentle- 
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The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. Frno]. 

The question was taken; and on a di- 
vision (demanded by Mr. Frno), there 
were—ayes 8, noes 55. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. HALPERN 


Mr. HALPERN. Mr. Chairman, I 
offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Haupern: At 
the end of section 12 of the Mass Trans- 
portation Act of 1964, strike out the period 
and insert in lieu thereof the following: 
: Provided, That the Secretary, shall first 
reallocate sums not used in any fiscal year 
within the limitation herein prescribed and 
may without regard to such limitation, en- 
ter into contracts for grants under Section 
3 aggregating not to exceed $12,500,000 (sub- 
ject to the total authorization provided in 
Section 4(b)) with local public bodies and 
agencies in States where more than two- 
thirds of the maximum grants permitted in 
the respective State under this section has 
been obligated.” 


The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from New York (Mr. HALPERN] is recog- 
nized for 5 minutes in support of his 
amendment. 

Mr. HALPERN. Mr. Chairman, this 
amendment overcomes some of the ob- 
jections raised to the one offered by the 
distinguished gentleman from New York 
Mr. Fino] and yet will provide the flex- 
ibility I think all of us would want. This 
is not a big city amendment or a little 
city amendment. It could very well help 
any locality in this country that qualifies 
under this bill. 

Mr. Chairman, this amendment was 
accepted yesterday by the Senate and 
incorporated into the Senate version of 
the legislation before us. The amend- 
ment gives the Secretary more flexibility 
in allocating funds where they are need- 
ed most. 

This amendment retains the existing 
1214-percent State limit, but allows the 
Secretary to use his discretion with a 
$12.5 million pool within the $175 million 
total authorization. These would be un- 
used funds up to $12.5 million. This pool 
may be allotted in varying amounts to 
projects in those States which have al- 
ready used up two-thirds or more of the 
$22 million limit per State. 

The reasoning behind this amendment 
is logical. The provision will take away 
some of the frustration which the exist- 
ing State limitation imposes. For ex- 
ample, if the Secretary is asked to ap- 
prove a worthwhile project within a 
highly urbanized State which has almost 
used up its modest allotment, under 
existing limitations, he may be forced to 
reject the project, since it may push the 
States total amount over limitation by 
a small amount. 

However, my amendment will correct 
this situation. It will give the Secretary 
the authority to exceed the 12%4-percent 
limitation by a small but vital amount in 
cases of States which have nearly used 
up their allotment, but which have proj- 
ects which the Secretary feels are so 
urgent that the 1242-percent ceiling will 
frustrate an important project. 
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The less urbanized States will conceiv- 
ably not use amounts near the 12.5 per- 
cent limit, so that there may be this 
existing pool of $12.5 million which might 
otherwise be left unused and unclaimed. 

The discretionary authority I am ask- 
ing for the Secretary is already embodied 
in urban renewal legislation for the very 
same reason—that we may be arbitrarily 
cutting off urgent projects by a self- 
imposed limitation. 

I trust the House will see the wisdom 
in this amendment designed to permit 
flexibility and to inject rationality into 
the allocation of these vitally needed 
funds. 

It is difficult to understand how any- 
one can oppose this amendment. I might 
say I have spoken to the Secretary of 
Housing and Urban Development and he, 
Secretary Weaver, assured me he had no 
objection whatsoever to the amendment. 
As a matter of fact, Mr. Chairman, he 
said, and I quote: 

It’s a good amendment. It would con- 
front absolutely no difficulty and in my per- 
sonal opinion it would improve the bill. 


He added: 

I'm all for it and I don’t see how anyone 
can object to it. 

Mr. MULTER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HALPERN. I am happy to yield 
to my colleague from New York, who is 
a distinguished member of the commit- 
tee. 

Mr. MULTER. I am impressed with 
the gentleman’s argument. Am I not 
correct in saying that the amendment 
was neither submitted to nor considered 
by the committee, either the subcommit- 
tee or the full committee, on the House 
side or on the Senate side? 

Mr. HALPERN. That is correct, but I 
am sure you will agree with me that 
there is always room for improving leg- 
islation, and I believe that the amend- 
ment would do just that. That is our 
obligation on this floor. That is why 
we have deliberation and consideration. 

Mr. MULTER. I am just wondering 
whether or not the amendment may go 
further than the gentleman anticipates. 
A few moments ago I did read the gen- 
tleman’s amendment very hastily. 
Frankly, I have not given it enough con- 
sideration. I will say that the gentle- 
man’s argument has impressed me, but 
I do not know that we should be pressed 
to take it at this time. It will be in con- 
ference. The Senate has adopted that 
very language you are offering; is that 
correct? 

Mr. HALPERN. That is correct. 

Mr. MULTER. So it will be in con- 
ference, and we will have an opportunity 
to consider the precise language care- 
fully. 

Mr. HALPERN. But as a deliberative 
body we have the duty to act on legisla- 
tion. This is the place where legislation 
should be acted on and we should not 
have to rely on a conference. 

Mr. MULTER. If the gentleman will 
yield further, when the conference brings 
its report to the House, the House de- 
liberates upon it and considers it. I 
am just suggesting that we take a little 
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more time to consider the gentleman’s 
amendment. 

Mr. HALPERN. Admittedly it is a 
good amendment. The Secretary be- 
lieves itis. The Senate approved it over- 
whelmingly. The gentleman who has 
risen concedes that my arguments are 
good and convincing. I cannot see how 
anyone can object to it, 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from New York has expired. 

Mr. PATMAN, Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from New York be given 1 additional 
minute. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? The Chair hears none, and it 
is so ordered. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HALPERN. I yield to the dis- 
tinguished chairman, the gentleman 
from Texas, 

Mr..PATMAN. The gentleman has 
suggested that the Secretary had ap- 
proved the amendment. Does the gen- 
tleman have a statement from the Sec- 
retary? 

Mr. HALPERN. Not in writing. But 
earlier today, at your suggestion, I spoke 
tohim. If you recall when I showed you 
the amendment you asked how: the Sec- 
retary felt about it and, wisely, vou ad- 
vised that I solicit his views, I phoned 
the Secretary and I discussed the amend- 
ment. I took down his comments exact- 
ly as I quoted him in my remarks. 

Mr. PATMAN. There is always a risk 
of the other party not understanding it 
exactly over the phone, 

Mr. HALPERN. But I am certain he 
had an opportunity, because the Senate 
already had acted on it. I am sure he 
knows exactly what the amendment does, 
Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the amendment, 

This amendment was not presented 
to the Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency.. It was not considered by our 
committee at all. We did not know any- 
thing about it until the last hour. 

It is true that the amendment was 
presented on the floor of the Senate. It 
was written on the floor of the Senate 
yesterday. It just comes in from scratch. 
It was changed on the floor of the other 
body two or three times. It is printed in 
the Recorp on page 19431, of August 15, 
1966. There it can be seen that the 
amendment was offered and changed at 
the suggestion of the Senators. 

Real consideration has not been given 
in either the Committee on Banking and 
Currency of the House or in the Senate. 
There is only about one column in the 
Recorp of consideration by the Senate. 

The Members of this House know that 
in the other body, oftentimes when a 
Senator insists upon a certain amend- 
ment, they know that when it goes to 
conference it will be given consideration. 
If they get it, all right, but they say, “Let 
me get my amendment in.” Oftentimes 
that is done. We all realize that. 

In this case probably there was no 
injustice done by putting it in, in the 
other body, but if we were to adopt it 
now, the legislative situation would be 
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‘that we are locked in as conferees, if 
we have made a mistake and a terrible 
mistake—and it is possible we would. 
We have to be in a position to take into 
consideration all the factors that should 
be considered in connection with a far- 
reaching amendment like this. 

We do not know what the con- 
sequences of it will be. But between now 
and the time that we will be in con- 
ference to write the actual language, we 
may know more. If we adopt this now, 
we are locked in. We cannot change it 
at all. We cannot change the dotting of 
an “i” or the crossing of a “t”. This is 
a dangerous way to legislate. 

Turn this amendment down. It will 
still be in conference. Then, if it is right, 
the conferees will be reasonable and after 
that, of course, what they do will have 
to be submitted back to the House and 
the other body. If it is not right, each 
Member has his recourse and can take 
action for consideration. But it seems 
to me it would be very unreasonable to 
insist that the House just lock itself in 
on an amendment that is so far reach- 
ing, which was only considered less than 
24 hours ago for the first time in the 
other body, which was presented and 
written there on the desk of a Senator, 
which was never considered by a com- 
mittee in either the House or the Senate, 
and which was changed several times to 
meet the objections of different Senators. 
No information has been presented in 
the Recorp to indicate exactly what the 
meaningful effect of this amendment will 
be. 


Therefore, I hope the gentleman will 
withdraw his amendment and ask con- 
sideration in the conference. It is bound 
to go to conference, and he could pos- 
sibly be one of the conferees. In that 
‘way he will get complete justice of get- 
ting careful consideration. I hope that 
is done. 

If he does not withdraw it, I hope the 
amendment will be defeated. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from New York (Mr. HALPERN]. 

The question was taken; and on a divi- 
sion (demanded by Mr. HALPERN), there 
were—ayes, 6; noes 53. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR, HARSHA 

Mr. HARSHA. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment, 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. HARSHA: On 
page 2, line 1, after the semicolon, strike out 
“and $175,-" and all of line 2, and insert in 
lieu thereof 8150 million for fiscal year 
1968". 


Mr. HARSHA. Mr. Chairman, I do 
not need to go into all of the reasons for 
this particular amendment. The distin- 
guished gentleman from Missouri out- 
lined the various needs ably, I believe. 

All this amendment will do is meet the 
request of the President of the United 
States. As I understand it, he requested 
in his budget the sum of $150 million for 
fiscal year 1968. 

With the exploding cost of living and 
the continual rise in the price of food 
and daily necessities, and with the Viet- 
nam commitment costing us many bil- 
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lions of dollars—as I understand it, the 
latest report in this is in the neighbor- 
hood of some $2 billion a month—cer- 
tainly we should consider the President's 
request and keep this expenditure within 
his suggestion. I have not known him to 
be miserly in his requests before. 

I certainly believe $150 million will be 
sufficient, considering the provision in the 
bill regarding carryovers. I understand 
some are available, and carryovers can be 
appropriated in any subsequent year. 
This should be sufficient to meet the 
problem. Certainly within the next year 
and a half we can look at the picture 
again and take into consideration the 
overall national interest and the situa- 
tion at that time. I am not arguing the 
merits or lack of them of this program 
but the overall national interests dictate 
that we remain within the budget re- 
quests wherever possible. The President 
has continually chided Congress to stay 
within his budget requests., And upon 
end authorization for $175 million 
yearly from now on—indefinitely—can 
only add fuel to the fires of inflation. 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HARSHA. I yield to the distin- 
guished gentleman from Michigan. 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. I thank the 
gentleman from Ohio for yielding so that 
I can give a recapitulation of what the 
act of 1964 did by way of authorization. 

The act provided that in fiscal year 
1965 there should be an authorization of 
$75 million, in fiscal year 1966 of $150 
million, and in fiscal year 1967 of $150 
million. 

For the fiscal years 1965, 1966, and 
1967 there were the following actual ap- 
propriations: $60 million in 1965, $130 
million in 1966, and $130 million in 1967. 

In the light of past appropriations and 
in view of the President’s request. only 
for $150 million each year in new author- 
ization, it seems to me it would be wise 
for the House on this occasion to stay 
within the President’s budget request. 

As the gentleman from Illinois, pointed 
out a few minutes ago, the President has 
had the leadership from both the other 
body and the House, both Democratic 
and Republican, down for a conference 
on two occasions to discuss the problems 
of inflation and the increases in the cost 
of living. On each occasion the Presi- 
dent has stated very categorically that 
the House and the Senate had persist- 
ently and consistently increased his 
budget requests. 

The President does point out that so 
far this year the Congress has increased 
his budget in authorizations by $6 billion. 

It seems to me we should not com- 
pound that problem—an inflation of 
serious proportions—by now approving 
an authorization provision which goes 
$25 million beyond the President's re- 
quest for fiscal year 1968. 

For that reason I hope the gentleman’s 
amendment will be approved. 

Mr. HARSHA. Mr. Chairman, as I 
understand it, any amount appropriated 
remains available until expended. In 
addition to that, any amount authorized 
but not appropriated for any fiscal year 
may be appropriated for any succeeding 
fiscal year. Now, according to the fig- 
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ures that the gentleman from Michigan 
just referred to, there is a balance of un- 
appropriated but authorized funds of $55 
million. Adding this together with the 
$150 million authorization for fiscal year 
1968, it leaves a total of $205 million 
available. The bill as it presently reads 
grants an open-end authority with $175 
million from now on. I think that this 
is going a little too far and is showing 
complete disregard for the request of the 
President and the interests of those citi- 
zens required to live on fixed incomes. 

Mr. Chairman, I urge the adoption of 
this amendment. 

Mr. STANTON. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HARSHA, I yield to the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. STANTON. I wonder if the gen- 
tleman is familiar with the fact that yes- 
terday in the urban mass transit bill in 
the other body the authorization was re- 
duced to $150 million in accordance with 
the President’s request. 

Mr. HARSHA. As I understand it, the 
other body did reduce the authorization 
to $150 million for fiscal year 1968. 

Mr. WIDNALL. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, I have long felt that 
one of the areas in which we have been 
guilty of shocking neglect has been the 
support of mass transit programs. In 
times of national emergency we must 
have alternate means of transportation. 
We must continue to develop the most 
feasible type of rail transportation that 
ean be offered to the American public, 
being sure that there is adequate main- 
tenance, and facilities are being pre- 
served and maintained and erected 
throughout the country. I have per- 
sonally felt—and I think many other 
Members of the House will agree with 
me—that this bill should have a priority 
over many other programs. In order 
to be meaningful it should be a continu- 
ing program. We have been operating 
on a hand-to-mouth basis for years, and 
for 10 years we have watched the de- 
terioration of transportation throughout 
the country. Of course, this is not en- 
tirely a rail bill or a rapid transit bill, 
but it covers all forms of transportation 
on the ground. It seems urgent to me 
that the Congress should face up to its 
responsibilities in this area. 

The minority leader has mentioned 
visits to the White House. The minority 
leader did not mention that the Presi- 
dent himself sent up a request for $600 
million more than the original request 
in connection with the demonstration 
cities program. That is upping his orig- 
inal request for the year by $600 million. 
I think we have to be selective in the 
use of money. I certainly feel that this 
area is one which demands attention, 
immediate attention, and continuing at- 
tention. I very much regret to see us 
go backward by going to a 1-year basis 
and also reducing the request that is in 
this bill for $175 million. 

Mr. Chairman, I urge the defeat of 
the amendment. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Chairman, I just 
want to say one word in support of the 
gentleman from New Jersey [Mr. Wm- 
NALL]. Mr. WIDNALL has worked on this 
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Mass Transit Act as much as any Mem- 
ber of Congress. He has done some fine 
work in connection with it in persuading 
Members of Congress to believe that we 
should enact a bill of this type and a 
substantial bill, one that will look to the 
future. 

This amendment, which has been of- 
fered by the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 
HarsHa], would considerably weaken, if 
not destroy, this urban transportation 
program, 

Mr. HARSHA. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. PATMAN. Not at this moment. 
You cannot do too much in 1 year 
with reference to mass transit affecting 
many States and cities and towns located 
in all of these States. 

You must have a longer life program 
in order for it to be effective. 

Mr. Chairman, I agree with every word 
that the gentleman from New Jersey 
[Mr. WIDNALL] said, and I hope that this 
amendment is defeated. 

Mr. HARSHA. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield at this point? 

Mr. PATMAN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Ohio. 

Mr. HARSHA. The gentleman from 
Texas says that to reduce this sum to 
$150 million would not only weaken but 
would destroy the program. 

The gentleman in effect is saying that 
the President of the United States 
wanted to destroy it, because that is all 
the money he requested? 

Mr. PATMAN. No; I say possibly de- 
stroy it; I said considerably weaken it, 
and probably destroy this act. It would 
depend upon the action of the Congress 
at the end of another year. We do not 
know what will be the score at that time. 

So I sincerely hope that the amend- 
ment is defeated. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Texas has expired. 

Mr. RYAN. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RYAN. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
strong opposition to the amendment of- 
fered by the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 
HarsHa] which would reduce the au- 
thorization of the present bill. 

It is difficult to understand how the 
Congress can ignore the crisis in urban 
mass transportation by reducing the 
Federal effort toward solution of these 
problems. Our cities cannot live with less 
money for this program; if anything, the 
program is too small already. Far more 
funds should be authorized to carry out 
the objectives of the urban mass trans- 
portation program. The authorization 
proposed by H.R. 14810 is a disappoint- 
ment. Anything smaller would be a 
tragedy. 

How often must the House be reminded 
of the inability of the State and local 
governments to pay for their mass 
transit needs? How often must the 
House be reminded of the enormity of 
those needs? 

Five years ago, a report by the Insti- 
tute of Public Administration estimated 
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that the total capital requirements for 
mass transportation during the 1960’s 
would be at least $9.8 billion. 

All indications are that even this figure 
is too low. For instance, last February 
the Regional Plan Association, a non- 
profit organization of planners from 22 
counties of New York, New Jersey, and 
Connecticut which comprise the New 
York metropolitan area, issued a report 
calling for the expenditure of some $2.5 
billion in the next decade to bring about 
immediate improvements in public trans- 
portation in that great metropolitan 
center. This means that if we retain 
the figure proposed by the committee, 
it would take 14 years just to meet the 
problems of the New York metropolitan 
region. How can we expect a Federal 
mass transportation program to succeed 
if we fail to authorize enough money to 
meet the problems of one metropolitan 
area? 

Yet the sponsor of the amendment 
would reduce the authorization even 
further. There can be no justification 
for this. Last Thursday the House ap- 
proved a bill authorizing almost $12 bil- 
lion for the next 2 fiscal years for high- 
way construction. 

This is almost 80 times the amount we 
are spending annually on urban mass 
transportation. Why is there always 
enough money for highways, but when it 
comes to a mass transportation program 
to help our cities, we run out of cash? 
If inflation is the problem, is it not just 
as inflationary to spend money to solve 
rural problems as it is to solve urban 
problems? 

Mr. Chairman, I have consistently 
criticized the slow awakening of Con- 
gress to urban problems. I have pointed 
out the need for a new day for our cities. 
With the Urban Mass Transportation 
Act of 1964, we glimpsed the dawn of 
that new day. Are we to plunge back 
into legislative darkness by reversing the 
trend of increasing Federal awareness 
and responsibility? 

I urge my colleagues to defeat this 
amendment. 

The question is on the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Ohio [Mr, 
HARSHA]. 

The question was taken; and on a divi- 
sion (demanded by Mr. HarsHa) there 
were—ayes 38, noes 63. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. WIDNALL 


Mr. WIDNALL. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. WWNALIL: On 
page 4, after line 6, add the following new 
section: 

“Sec. 6. The section of the Urban Mass 
Transportation Act of 1964 redesignated as 
section 10 by section 5(a)(1) of this Act 
is amended by adding at the end thereof the 
following new subsection: 

t) It shall be unlawful to abandon 
any commuter rail service as a result of an 
order or recommendation of abandonment 
issued by a court or regulatory body, whether 
issued in connection with a rail merger or 
otherwise.“ 


Mr. WIDNALL. Mr. Chairman, I am 
offering this as an amendment to H.R. 
14810 and, at the conclusion of my re- 
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marks, I shall ask unanimous consent for 
its withdrawal. 

Mr. Chairman, every Member of the 
House was shocked by yesterday’s Fed- 
eral court injunction against proceeding 
with this morning’s House Committee on 
Un-American Activities meeting. Sev- 
eral Members of this House took the floor 
to. express their amazement at yester- 
day’s action. I was particularly im- 
pressed by the remarks of the majority 
whip, the distinguished gentleman from 
Louisiana. He pointed out that on 
countless occasions in the past the Con- 
gress has had before it proposals that 
would have interfered with either the 
executive or the judicial branches. 

He reminded us that on virtually every 
occasion, such proposals have been re- 
jected for fear of their ultimate impact 
on our cherished separation of powers. 

The amendment I have just offered is 
a perfect example of what the majority 
whip was talking about. If adopted, my 
amendment would make illegal any court 
order permitting abandonment of com- 
muter rail services by railroads. The 
amendment recognizes that abandon- 
ment of present commuter services with 
its consequent loss of invaluable rights- 
of-way can undo and work at cross pur- 
poses with the intent of Congress in pro- 
viding for better commuter services 
through the Urban Mass Transportation 
Act of 1964. 

There is much to be said for an amend- 
ment such as this. In my own district, 
and in my own State of New Jersey, we 
may in the months ahead be faced with 
the prospect of a court order permitting 
the Erie-Lackawanna Railroad to aban- 
don. its commuter services. Obviously, 
it makes no sense for the Congress to 
write into law urban mass transit legisla- 
tion, costing the taxpayers hundreds of 
millions of dollars, while at the same 
time, the judicial branch of our Govern- 
ment permits abandonment of commuter 
services—commuter services that with- 
in a few years may prove to be profitable 
through technological advances. 

Yet, as much merit as my amendment 
has, and as much as I am in accord with 
its intent, I recognize that adoption of 
my amendment would completely disre- 
gard the checks and balances implicit in 
our Government's three separate and 
equal branches. Adoption of my amend- 
ment would completely disregard the de- 
gree of comity between the legislative 
and judicial branch so essential to our 
form of government. 

Adoption of my amendment, while 
lofty in its goals, could create an un- 
manageable impasse and in fact judicial 
chaos. 

Mr, Chairman, because Members of the 
House of Representatives apparently 
place a higher value on the delicate bal- 
ance between the branches than do cer- 
tain members of the judiciary, I feel con- 
fident the House will accede to my re- 
quest when I ask unanimous consent to 
withdraw the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to withdraw my amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New Jersey? 

There was no objection. 
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AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MRS. MAY 


Mrs. MAY. Mr. Chairman, I offer an 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mrs. May: On page 
4, after line 6, add the following new section: 

“Sec. 6. Subsection (c) of the section of 
the Urban Mass Transportation Act of 1964 
redesignated as section 11 by section 5 (a) 
(1) of this Act is amended by inserting be- 
fore the period at the end of the second sen- 
tence the following: ‘; but any such provision 
which requires compulsory membership in a 
labor organization shall not apply with re- 
spect to Federal, State, or local governmental 
employees’.” 

Mrs. MAY. Mr. Chairman, a few mo- 
ments ago the distinguished gentleman 
from Georgia [Mr. WELTNER] said that 
this was legislation that applied to all 
cities of all sizes in all States. 

The amendment that I have offered 
would make sure that this would apply 
to all cities of all sizes in all States. 

Mr. Chairman, during general debate 
I pointed out that the present legislation 
has a very glaring inequity in that it 
makes it impossible for the people of a 
city in my district—and this could apply 
to cities in your district, to come under 
the provisions of the help offered under 
this act to save their bus service be- 
cause of section 10(c). 

Mr. Chairman, very quickly to recap 
what has happened in Yakima, Wash., 
in my district, a city of 43,000 persons. 
In May of this year our private bus 
company notified city officials that they 
could no longer continue bus service for 
the city of Yakima because they were 
losing money. 

The. city officials rather than deprive 
the city of its public transportation ar- 
ranged to take over the buses and other 
transportation facilities of this private 
company and operate the system itself 
at their own expense. But to finance 
the solution, our city government pro- 
posed the institution of a householder 
tax, and to complete financing applied 
for a grant from the Department of 
Housing and Urban Development. 

The Department of Housing and Urban 
Development cleared this grant in all 
particulars, but refused to go ahead with 
it because of section 10(c) which the 
Members of this House well know is in 
the act for the purpose of protecting 
union workers, 

Now the city offered the eight bus 
drivers a job with the city at a raise in 
wages from $2 an hour to $2.40 an hour. 
They also offered them additional fringe 
benefits under the city civil service sys- 
tem. But as city employees, however, 
under our city law they had to give up 
their union shop contract although the 
city officials said they were willing to 
continue their collective bargaining 
rights. 

As I pointed out earlier, all eight em- 
ployees were union members, so they 
had a de facto if not a de jure union 
shop. However, the city officials in 
Yakima were advised that before the 
Department of Housing and Urban De- 
velopment would OK their grant and 
make it available, the bus drivers would 
have to have a closed shop, the right to 
strike, and compulsory arbitration—this 
in spite of the fact that the bus drivers’ 
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individual positions would not have been 
worsened under the new job setup but 
bettered. 

But, as I pointed out before, all these 
proposed revisions in the new labor con- 
tract are directly contrary to Washing- 
ton State law as well as to the charter 
under which the city of Yakima must 
operate. Therefore, obviously, our city 
attorney and city manager could not 
agree to the proposals offered by the De- 
partment of Housing and Urban Devel- 
opment, because they would become per- 
sonally liable for lawsuits charging that 
they had violated State laws. 

Meanwhile, our bus service has been 
completely stopped. Forty-three thou- 
sand people are without public. trans- 
portation. The bus drivers, whom the 
unions are supposed to protect, are with- 
out jobs. 

For that reason, Mr. Chairman, I have 
offered an amendment which would 
make it possible for cities like this in my 
State, as well as throughout the Nation, 
to be able to become eligible for Federal 
grants when they are OK’d by the De- 
partment of Housing and Urban Devel- 
opment without having to break the ex- 
isting laws of their State. I urge your 
support and adoption of this amend- 
ment. 

Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentlewoman yield? 

Mrs. MAY. I yield to the gentleman 
from Illinois. 

Mr. PUCINSKI, Would the gentle- 
woman be good enough to explain to me 
a point. As I view the amendment, you 
are really trying to extend the section 
14(b) principle into this act. I do not 
know how you could possibly hope to 
develop a transportation program if you 
are going to have a myriad of standards 
of labor relations along the way. 

Mrs. MAY. My amendment would ap- 
ply only when their conditions would not 
be worsened but bettered, and they could 
not. require the breaking of existing 
State laws before these people could get 
a job. I do not see how this Yakima sit- 
uation has helped union members. 
These bus drivers were members -of the 
union. In fact, the members of the 
unions involved were not all in agree- 
ment on compulsory union membership. 
But here they had not only their own 
right to membership but also better 
wages and fringe benefits from the city. 
Yet the Department of Housing and 
Urban Development said that they had 
to have all these provisions in the con- 
tract, which would be against State law. 

Mr. MULTER. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition. to the amendment. I 
would like to ask the gentlewoman from 
Washington whether or not, as she said 
during general debate, the amendment is 
intended to be retroactive and, by its 
language, would be retroactive. 

Mrs. MAY. Actually the language or 
term “retroactive” in general debate was 
perhaps misleading. I merely wanted to 
make sure that the amendment would 
cover a situation such as exists in 
Yakima, Wash., where a Federal grant 
has been applied for but has not been 
granted. 

Mr. MULTER. Do I correctly under- 
stand that it would be made retroactive 
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only to the effective date of the act of 
1964? 

Mrs. MAY. That is correct. 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MULTER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from New Jersey. 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. The 
clear purport of the amendment, as I 
understand it from the gentlewoman’s 
discussion in the general debate and now, 
is that it would be retroactive to 1964. 
It would create an incredible hodge- 
podge. The ultimate effect of this 
amendment, I might say to my distin- 
guished friend from New York, is pure 
and simple. Its purpose is to destroy 
the labor section of the act and make 
labor-management relations impossible 
in these situations. The amendment 
should be very strongly opposed. 

Mrs. MAY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MULTER. I yield to the gentle- 
woman from Washington, 

Mrs. MAY. May I ask a question of 
the gentleman from New Jersey, who just 
spoke? Would the gentleman have any 
suggestions, therefore, on how this act 
might be amended, so that where union 
members actually better their position 
they can be allowed to better their posi- 
tion, instead of being refused the right 
to have better paid jobs and better 
fringe benefits and have a job? These 
eight busdrivers, who are union mem- 
bers, no longer have their jobs. I do not 
call that proper protection. 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Mr. 
Chairman, it is my understanding that 
there are only eight members, My sug- 
gestion is that the gentlewoman with- 
draw her amendment, and everyone will 
be in better shape. 

Mrs. MAY. I believe the eight involved 
are very important, if I might answer the 
gentleman, The eight families are suf- 
fering just as much as any others, It 
is not the number of members. I think 
it is the unfairness of it, that eight union 
members lose their jobs and a chance for 
better advantages. 

Legally, there is no way to help them, 
the way this act is written. 

Mr. MULTER. Mr. Chairman, I sug- 
gest that, the answer to the gentlewom- 
an's problem is to amend her State law. 

Mrs; MAY. I thank the -gentleman 
very much. 

Mr. MULTER. When we considered 
this bill originally and enacted the law 
in 1964, and each time we have amended 
it, we have taken into consideration two 
things. 

First, to protect private enterprise. We 
did not permit this act to be used by any 
city or county or State government to 
take over private enterprise. We pro- 
tected that. 

Second, on the other hand, we tried 
to protect labor and provided for that, so 
that they cannot through the back door 
break a union contract. 

This amendment, as I see it; could be 
used to break union contracts. I do not 
accuse the gentlewoman of any ill motive 
or say that this is her idea. I am sure 
it is not. But this provision as written 


could very easily be used as an anti- 
union provision. It could easily be used 
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to break existing union contracts with 
private facilities. 

Under this law we want the private 
companies to continue to operate mass 
transportation. We want to help them 
do it. As a matter of fact, there are 
grants for municipalities, to enable them 
to acquire facilities which, in turn, they 
will lease to private enterprise. We have 
also in mind that unions which have 
contracts with private entrepreneurs will 
be protected. 

Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike the requisite number of 
words. I believe the gentleman has made 
a strong point. I believe it is important 
to point out that if the gentlewoman’s 
amendment were to prevail, there would 
be tremendous pressure for these private 
companies to become publicly owned fa- 
cilities. The unions do not want pub- 
licly owned companies wherever it can 
be avoided. I believe her amendment 
would force these privately owned com- 
panies into public ownership. 

Mr. COLLIER.. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike the requisite number of words. 

After listening to the arguments 
against the amendment of the. gentle- 
woman from Washington, I would say 
that they are about as shallow as any 
I have heard on this floor. 

This amendment certainly is not go- 
ing to force State ownership or inter- 
fere in any manner with private enter- 
prise. It merely protects those political 
subdivisions that are faced with the 
problem—and everybody knows it. I just 
feel. the amendment is sound and 
proper. It is not going to bring about 
any of the results which those who have 
opposed the bill have mentioned. 

I do not agree with the statement of 
the gentleman from New Jersey, who said 
that simply because. there are only eight 
men involved, we should ignore their 
plight. A more ridiculous argument is 
that the State should change its law be- 
cause it conflicts with Federal law, which 
again is about as shallow an argument 
as I have ever heard. 

Mrs. MAY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. COLLIER. I yield to the gentle- 
woman from Washington. 

Mrs. MAY. There are more than eight 
bus drivers involved, Mr. Chairman. 
There are thousands of people, who are 
elderly, or invalids, or children who 
have had no public transportation for 
several months. 

We have no recourse under the law. 
This is going to be taken from a house- 
holder’s tax. The referendum is on our 
people. It refers only to Government 
employees, where the law is such that 
they cannot have these things in their 
contract that the Department of Housing 
and Urban Development is demanding 
they have in their contract. 

We have no other recourse. The last 
thing in my mind, I can tell my col- 
league from Illinois, as he has said, is 
that I would do anything to break the 
present protection of our union members 
under this contract. I am trying to find 
out how I can protect the union members 
who lost their jobs as a result of the 
provisions of this act. 
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Mr. COLLIER. I should like to make 
a further observation. 

There is also a small matter of the 
public interest involved here. 

Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COLLIER. Iam happy to yield to 
the gentleman from Illinois. 

“Mr. PUCINSKI. I believe what the 
lady is trying to accomplish can be ac- 
complished as it is now being accom- 
plished, by privately owned companies 
continuing to operate the transit sys- 
tems and continuing their present agree- 
ments with thé labor organizations, with 
the municipal government merely act- 
ing as a conduit for channeling funds 
of assistance into the private system. 

If the lady will examine her amend- 
ment carefully she will see what is in- 
volved. -I fear that the most desirable 
thing, leaving these companies in pri- 
vate ownership, would be affected, This 
would force municipal ownership of 
these companies against their will. 

I know the lady is sincere in offering 
her amendment. If she will study it she 
will find if we will leave the situation as 
it is now, these private companies are 
working out their problems. 

Mr. COLLIER. I believe the gentle- 
man is oversimplifying, and he knows it. 
He knows that the private companies, 
from an economic standpoint, simply 
cannot operate under the conditions 
the gentlewoman from Washington [Mrs. 
May] has described. Why deal in 
conjecture or platitudes when the facts 
are they cannot continue business on 
that basis? 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Chairman, I be- 
lieve we have had a full discussion of this 
amendment. Task for a vote. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
woman from Washington [Mrs. May]. 

The question was taken; and on a 
division (demanded by Mrs. May) there 
were—ayes 38, noes 66. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. GROSS 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Gross: On page 
4, after line 6, add the following new section: 

“Sec. 6. The section of the Urban Mass 
Transportation Act of 1964 redesignated as 
Section 11 by Section 50a) (1) of this Act is 
amended by adding at the end thereof the 
following new subsection: 

1) It shall be unlawful for any person 
to damage or destroy, or attempt to damage 
or destroy, through a willful act committed 
as a part of or in connection with a riot or 
other civil disturbance, any vehicle which 
was acquired, constructed, or reconstructed 
with Federal financial assistance provided 
pursuant to Section 3 or Section 6 of this Act. 
Whoever violates this subsection shall be 
fined not more than $1,000 or imprisoned 
not more than two years or both.’” 


The CHAIRMAN... The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. 
Gross] for 5 minutes. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman—— 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Chairman, I re- 
serve a point of order. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, I will 
not belabor this amendment with an un- 
necessarily long explanation 
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Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Chairman, I just 
reserved a point of order on the amend- 
ment. : 

Mr. GROSS. I am sure that your 
point of order comes too late. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair rules 
that the point of order comes too late. 
The gentleman from Iowa is recognized 
for 5 minutes. 

Mr. GROSS. I am sure the gentle- 
man from Texas, being the student of 
the rules he professes to be, knows when 
debate has started on an amendment it 
is too late to try to make a point of 
order, 

Mr. PATMAN. It is an opinion as to 
who is on his feet and when. 

Mr. GROSS. The Chair has ruled, 

Mr. Chairman, I will take only a min- 
ute or two to explain this amendment, 
because it is perfectly. obvious what the 
intent of the amendment is. It is to 
say to the rioters and demonstrators 
that they will be subject to penalty if 
they use fire bombs, rocks, bottles, and 
other weapons to damage vehicles pro- 
vided by all the Federal taxpayers’ 
money under the terms of this act. It 
is just that simple. I hope I may have 
the support of the Members of the House 
in behalf of an amendment which I 
think is in the interests of all the people. 

Mr. GEORGE W. ANDREWS. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GROSS. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Alabama. 

Mr. GEORGE W. ANDREWS. Mr. 
Chairman, I rise to commend the gen- 
tleman for offering this amendment. In 
my opinion, it is needed. It does not 
make sense for the Federal Government 
or for any private organization to put 
money in buses or subways and then 
have people who seem to be beyond the 
laws of the States or the cities destroy 
gg by fire bombs, brickbats, and what- 
not. 

Mr. GROSS. It is an insufferable sit- 
uation when the taxpayers of Iowa and 
all other States are called upon to pro- 
vide the money for vehicles used for 
public transportation and then see those 
vehicles destroyed or damaged by riot- 
ers, demonstrators, and hoodlums. 

Mr. REUSS. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
opposition to the amendment: 

Mr. Chairman, I rise in opposition to 
this amendment, because the amendment 
which is proposed by the gentleman from 
Iowa, and which is seconded by the gen- 
tleman from Alabama, would destroy 
States rights in this country as we know 
them. 

Let us see what the amendment does. 
Let us just take as an example the fine 
city of Waterloo, Iowa, which is in the 
State which the gentleman from Iowa 
has the honor to represent. The city of 
Waterloo has just, as of June 30, been 
the beneficiary of a grant under the 
Urban Mass Transit Act of 30 new buses 
to replace old equipment. They will get 
30 new buses under this federally fi- 
nanced law. The utility there will have 
an additional 30 buses which they will 
procure outside of the Federal law. ; 

Let us suppose two desperadoes from 
the East, with their hearts full of battery, 
come out to Waterloo and desperado No. 
1 throws a rock and breaks a window in 
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a federally financed bus. Then desper- 
ado No, 2 takes a rock and breaks a win- 
dow in a privately financed bus. The 
duly constituted law-enforcement officers 
of the great State of Iowa then find that 
as to the man who threw his rock against 
the locally financed bus, the orderly 
pein of the Iowa criminal law 


But as to the man who came in and 
threw the rock at the federally financed 
bus, the Federal Government will have 
preempted that phase of the criminal 
law, and the great State of Iowa will be 
powerless to deal with it. 

I hope, Mr. Chairman, that the amend- 
ment—which is so destructive of States 
rights—will be voted down. 

_Mr. WAGGONNER.. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike the requisite number of 
words. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. WAGGONNER. I am glad to yield 
to the gentleman from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. I thank the gentleman 
for yielding. Mr. Chairman, in response 
to the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. 
Reuss], what I am trying to do is see to 
it that those buses about which he talks 
that go to the city of Waterloo, Iowa, are 
used for the purpose for which intended, 
and that is the safe transportation of 
passengers, and that demonstrators and 
rioters from Wisconsin and from Chicago 
do not come out and destroy them with- 
out at least being punished. 

Mr. REUSS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. WAGGONNER. I shall be happy 
to yield to the gentleman from Wis- 
consin. 

Mr. REUSS. Mr. Chairman, I com- 
mend the gentleman for his purpose, but 
the amendment, if I may say so, is so 
imperfectly drafted that it would pro- 
duce just the opposite effect that the 
gentleman wants to accomplish, and 
that is why I urge that it be voted down. 

Mr. GROSS, Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman from Louisiana yield further? 

Mr. WAGGONNER. Yes. I yield. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, I apolo- 
gize to the gentleman from Wisconsin, 
being the perfectionist that he implies 
he is, for not asking him to draft the 
amendment for me. And, if the gentle- 
man is such a perfectionist: and is in- 
terested in protecting the transportation 
that he wants to provide through the 
enactment of this bill, the gentleman 
himself would have offered an amend- 
ment to take care of the situation: 

Mr. WAGGONNER. Mr. Chairman, we 
here in the House of Representatives 
have long been concerned about the rules 
of the House, and we have always re- 
quired that any amendment offered on or 
to any proposed legislation be germane. 

Mr. Chairman, I do not believe anyone 
has questioned the germaneness of this 
particular amendment. But there is a 
matter of concern now that has not been 
before us too long. I believe we ought to 
give some consideration to it in this in- 
stance. I would just simply like to ask 
the gentleman from Iowa {Mr. Gross], 
who offered the amendment, whether the 
gentleman has checked the amendment 
out with Judge Corcoran? After his in- 
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credible decision of yesterday with re- 
gard to the House Committee on Un- 
American Activities we can look for any- 
thing. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield further? 

Mr. WAGGONNER. I yield further to 
the gentleman from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. No; and I doubt very 
much that I will in view of the unbeliev- 
able decision to which the gentleman 
from Louisiana has referred. 

Mr. WAGGONNER. I understand the 
point which the gentleman is trying to 
make. For my part Judge Corcoran 
should be forgotten. He has no place on 
the bench. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Iowa. 

The question was taken, and on a di- 
vision (demanded. by Mr. Gross), there 
were—ayes 49, noes 75. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. RYAN 


Mr. RYAN. Mr. Chairman, I offer an 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Ryan: On page 
4, after line 6, insert the following: 

“Sec, 6. (a) The Urban Mass Trans - 
tion Act of 1964 (as amended by this Act) 
is further amended by inserting after section 
13 the following new section: 

“ ‘USE OF CERTAIN FUNDS FOR URBAN MASS 

TRANSPORTATION PURPOSES 

“ ‘Sec, 14. (a) The Governor of a State may 
elect to have any funds apportioned to such 
State after the date of enactment of this 
Act under section 104 of title 23, United 
States Code, made available, in a manner 
prescribed by regulations of the Secretary of 
Commerce, to the Secretary of Housing and 
Urban Development for making grants, for 
urban mass transportation purposés within 
such State, under section 3 of the Urban 
Mass Transportation Act of 1964. 

„) For purposes of this section; 

“*(1) the term State“ includes the Dis- 
trict of Columbia and Puerto Rico, and 

“*(2) the term Governor“ means the 
chief executive officer of a State.’” 


Mr. FALLON, Mr. Chairman, I make 
the point of order that the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from New York 
[Mr. Ryan] is not germane. 

Mr. RYAN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman withhold his point of order 
and reserve it? 

Mr. FALLON. Mr. Chairman, I will 
reserve my point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman re- 
Serves his point of order. 

Mr, RYAN. Mr. Chairman, this 
amendment does not increase the auth- 
orization and would not add to the cost 
of the program incorporated in the pres- 
ent bill. It does make it possible for a 
State at the option of the Governor to 
develop a more balanced transportation 
system. 

Mr, Chairman, the pending bill, while 
very important and a major step for- 
ward does not provide adequate funds to 
meet our mass transit needs. If ap- 
propriated, $175 million will not be suf- 
ficient. If it is not appropriated—and 
under the act of 1964 we know that the 
Congress did not appropriate the full 
authorization—I believe that in the last 
fiscal year $130 million was appropriated 
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despite an $150 million authorization— 
if the full amount is not appropriated, it 
will be all the more woefully 
inadequate. 

In addition, there is a 12½ - percent 
limitation which imposes an arbitrary 
ceiling on the amount which may go to 
any one State. We debated this point 
earlier this afternoon. We know that 
for the State of New York less than $22 
million would be available for each year 
under this program, and that is for the 
entire State—not, simply for the city of 
New York. This 12%-percent restric- 
tion applies throughout the country. 

So it is clear that, if our chaotic trans- 
portation system is going to be recon- 
structed, if mass transit is to be ad- 
equately financed, we are going to have 
to reassess our priorities. Mr. Chair- 
man, I suggest we must have an addi- 
tional source of funds. 

Last week we authorized $12 billion 
for the next 2 fiscal years under the 
Federal-aid highway program for high- 
way construction, This is part of a $51 
billion program. We are spending about 
80 times as much per year for highways 
as will be authorized under this bill for 
mass transit. 

Mr. Chairman, the discrepancy be- 
tween the amount spent on highway con- 
struction and the amount spent on mass 
transit has resulted in chaotic transpor- 
tation systems in our cities. We pour 
automobiles into our cities. Our cities 
are literally being choked to death by 
automobiles. 

Mr. Chairman, the amendment which 
I offered provides an opportunity to cor- 
rect. this situation at the option of the 
Governors. There is no requirement 
placed upon the Governor. There is no 
compulsion involved. A Governor may 
use funds which are available for trans- 
portation either for highways or for mass 
N to achieve the proper kind of 


n Chairman, Congress has set aside 
billions of dollars for highway purposes. 
This fund is a logical source of funds 
to meet the mass transit needs which 
confront our Nation. 

The concept of the mass transit bill 
before us is sound. It recognizes the 
Federal responsibility. 

This bill, unfortunately, does not pro- 
vide sufficient money. If the Governors 
are allowed to use highway funds which 
are apportioned to them, they can in 
their own judgment and discretion bal- 
ance the two—balance the rails and 
roads. That will achieve a much more 
effective. transportation system in our 
major urban. centers. 

Mr. Chairman, if large masses of peo- 
ple are to be moved efficiently in and out 
of our cities; we must. make an invest- 
ment way beyond the scope of this bill. 
It is essential to embark upon a massive 
grant program for mass transit and to 
develop comprehensive balanced trans- 
portation systems in metropolitan areas. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from New York has expired. 

Does the gentleman from Maryland 
insist upon the point of order? 

Mr. FALLON. Yes, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Chairman, this amendment is de- 
signed to transfer funds from the high- 
way trust fund to this pending author- 
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ization bill, I insist on the point of or- 
der on the ground that the amendment 
is not germane to the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentle- 
man from New York desire to be heard 
on the point of order? 

Mr. RYAN. Yes, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Chairman, may I simply say that 
last Thursday, August 11, when we con- 
sidered the highway bill, I offered a simi- 
lar amendment. At that time the Chair 
ruled that it was not germane because 
it dealt with mass transportation and 
was foreign to the highway bill then 
under consideration, 

Today we are dealing with mass trans- 
portation and, therefore, if it was not 
germane last week, it certainly is ger- 
mane today on this bill which is con- 
cerned with financing mass transporta- 
tion. Last week this amendment was 
viewed as being relevant to mass trans- 
portation. In fact, the distinguished 
chairman of the Public Works Commit- 
tee, the gentleman from Maryland [Mr. 
FaLton], suggested that this point be 
discussed this week when the Urban 
Mass Transportation Act of 1966 would 
be on the floor. 

Mr. FALLON. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. RYAN. I yield to the gentleman 
from Maryland. 

Mr. FALLON. . On that point you deal 
with urban transportation. You are not 
dealing with highway transportation, 
You are dealing with urban transporta- 
tion, and I insist upon my point of 
order, 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair is pre- 
pared to rule. The amendment of the 
gentleman from New York clearly goes 
to funds covered under title 23. It is 
within the jurisdiction of the Committee 
on Public Works, and after carefully ex- 
amining the rules the Chair is of the 
opinion that the amendment is not ger- 
mane. The point of order is sustained. 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. Mr. Chair- 
man, I move to strike the requisite num- 
ber of words. 

The .CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Michigan is recognized for 5 min- 
utes. 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. Mr. Chair- 
man, I take this time only—and I do not 
intend to take the full 5 minutes—to an- 
nounce that the motion to recommit will 
be the amendment which was previously 
offered by the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 
HarsHal. It will be offered as a motion 
to recommit by the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia [Mr:'Tatcotr]. The motion to re- 
commit will provide that the authoriza- 
tion will be reduced from $175 million per 
year to $150 million a year. 

The motion to recommit will not have 
a continuing indefinite authorization. It 
will be limited to fiscal year 1968. 

I reaffirm what I said a moment ago. 
The President in his budget document; in 
his recommendation to the Congress, pro- 
posed that the authorization be $150 mil- 
lion. The motion to recommit will coin- 
cide with the President’s recommenda- 
tion, and those who vote for the motion 
to recommit will be voting to support the 
President’s budget. ‘Those who vote 
against the motion to recommit will be 
voting to inflate the President’s budget, 
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I yield back the balance of my time. 
Mr. MULTER. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
to speak in opposition to the pro forma 
motion. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from New York is recognized for 5 min- 
utes. 

Mr. MULTER. I think the point has 
already been made—and it should be re- 
stated—that despite the fine statement 
by the distinguished minority leader, the 
fact is that the instructions do more than 
address themselves to the budgetary re- 
quirements for fiscal 1968. The amend- 
ment would go much further. Instead of 
continuing this program under existing 
law for 3 years but requiring year-by- 
year appropriations, it will cut it off and 
require an authorization each year be- 
ginning with fiscal year 1968. That is 
the real purpose of the motion to recom- 
mit with these instructions, and that was 
the real purpose of the amendment. It 
was not so much to cut it back to $150 
million, because that is all we called for 
in this bill as presented for fiscal year 
1967. But the amendment and the mo- 
tion to recommit would definitely go 
much farther and cut the program off at 
the end of fiscal 1967. 

Mr, REUSS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MULTER, I yield to the gentle- 
man from Wisconsin. 

Mr. REUSS. I wish to propound a 
question to the distinguished minority 
leader, the gentleman from Michigan 
(Mr. Forp]. Am I correct in my under- 
standing that the motion to recommit, 
if adopted, would go counter to President 
Johnson’s request for a 3-year authoriza- 
tion for the continuation of the urban 
mass transportation program? 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. The gentle- 
man is correct in that regard. We are 
limiting the dollar amount and the dollar 
proposals submitted in the budget docu- 
ment by President Johnson. 

Mr. REUSS. Yes, but in addition to 
limiting the dollar amounts, you are also 
cutting two-thirds out of the President’s 
program by making it, in effect, for only 
1 year rather than for 3 years. Is that 
not so? 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. That is cor- 
rect, but if the gentleman will yield, I 
hasten to point out that this is a year or 
more hence, and it will give the next 
Congress ample opportunity to consider 
the program not only for fiscal 1968 but 
also for fiscal 1969. 

I also would like to add that, as I 
understand it from existing law and the 
bill before us, the unused appropriations 
are committed for subsequent utiliza- 
tion. As I understand it from the 1964 
act and the subsequent appropriation 
bill, there is approximately $55 million 
still available for subsequent fiscal years. 

Mr. ROONEY of New York. Mr. 
Chairman, does the distinguished gentle- 
man from New York yield? 

Mr. MULTER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from New York. 

Mr. ROONEY of New York. Mr. 
Chairman, is it possible that this is the 
bill that was reported out of the Banking 
are grow Committee by a vote of 
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Mr. MULTER. The gentleman is 
correct. 

Mr. ROONEY of New York. This is 
some procedure. 

Mr. MULTER. May I suggest, with all 
due deference to the distinguished mi- 
nority leader, that those of us on this side 
of the aisle can be relied on to sustain 
the President’s program, rather than the 
gentlemen on the other side of the aisle. 

Mr. CEDERBERG. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MULTER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Michigan. 

Mr. CEDERBERG. Mr. Chairman, I 
fail to understand why we cannot have 
a yearly authorization on this. With 
other members on the committee I was 
called to the White House, and we were 
given a stern lecture against doing what 
we are trying to do today, that is in- 
creasing his authorization request. 

Mr. MULTER. Obviously the gentle- 
man is confusing authorizations and 
appropriations. 

Mr. CEDERBERG. No. 

Mr. MULTER: This law does not 
change that. The gentleman wants us 
to come back each year for an authoriza- 
tion. This kind of program does not 
lend itself effectively to that procedure. 
We need an ongoing program authorized 
for 3 years and examined each year by 
means of annual appropriations. 

Mr. CEDERBERG. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike the last word. 

I do not want to leave the idea here 
that the President was talking about 
appropriations only when we were at the 
White House. He was also talking about 
authorizations. He mentioned some in 
particular—not particularly this one— 
but education and some other authoriza- 
tions, and not only appropriations. He 
expressed a real concern. 

I believe we will find out on this mo- 
tion to recommit whether the Members 
will stay with the President’s budget. 
He calls it highly inflationary if we go 
above the amount he requested in the 
authorization. 

Mr. MULTER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CEDERBERG. I yield to the 
gentleman from New York. 

Mr. MULTER. Mr. Chairman, I will 
repeat that the gentlemen on this side of 
the aisle can be counted on, rather than 
those on the other side of the aisle, to 
support the President’s program, 

Mr. CEDERBERG. If the gentlemen 
are going to support the President, are 
they going to support the motion to re- 
commit this as supporting the President? 

Mr. MULTER. No, if the gentleman 
will yield further, we will vote against 
the motion to recommit, because it runs 
counter to the President’s program on 
this bill by making it a 1 year program. 

Mr. CEDERBERG. Will the gentle- 
man explain how it runs counter? I 
fail to understand. 

Mr. REUSS. Mr. Chairman, I will be 
glad to explain to the gentleman. It 
runs counter to the President’s program, 
because the President asked for a 3-year 
program to permit orderly planning, 
The motion to recommit, as I understand 
it, provides only for 1 year. . 
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It is true the President recommended 
only $150 million, rather than $175 mil- 
lion. The members of the committee 
were persuaded by the eloquent argu- 
ments of the distinguished minority 
leader on the committee, the gentleman 
from New Jersey [Mr. Wrpnatt] to 
bust“ the President's budget to that ex- 
tent in the authorization and Members 
will vote on it as they see fit. 

Mr. CEDERBERG. I do not believe 
the committee is so busy that it cannot 
handle an annual authorization. I recall 
that we had this question on foreign aid. 
We went through this. It was changed 
2 days later in the Senate, and they went 
back to annual authorization. 

Mr. REUSS: I will tell the gentleman 
@ good reason: When this bill was first 
adopted, in 1964; it was adopted with a 
3-year authorization. That is what we 
are attempting to adopt today. In a pro- 
gram like this, we have to give the local 
communities an opportunity toplan. We 
cannot have an on-again, off-again, 
stop-start program. 

I hope the motion to recommit is voted 
down. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CEDERBERG. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Missouri. 

Mr, CURTIS. If I am correct, the bill 
proposed by the committee has an in- 
definite authorization, not limited to 
3 years at all. At least, this ties it down. 
So it looks like the committee was not 
paying any attention at all to what the 
President. might have requested. 

The CHAIRMAN. Under the rule, the 
Committee rises. 

Accordingly, the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. Moss, Chairman of the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union, reported that that Committee 
having had under consideration the bill 
(H.R. 14810), to amend the Urban Mass 
Transportation Act of 1964 to authorize 
additional amounts for assistance there- 
under, to authorize grants for certain 
technical studies, and to provide for an 
expedited program of research, develop- 
ment, and demonstration of new urban 
transportation systems, pursuant to 
House Resolution 948, he reported the 
bill back to the House. 

The SPEAKER. Under the rule, the 
previous question is ordered. 

The question is on the engrossment and 
third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to. be engrossed 
and read a third time, and was read the 
third time. 

MOTION TO RECOMMIT 


Mr. TALCOTT. Mr. Speaker, I offer 
a motion to recommit. 

The SPEAKER. Is the gentleman op- 
posed to the bill? 

Mr. TALCOTT. I am opposed to itin 
its present form, Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report 
the motion to recommit. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. TaLcort moves to recommit the bill 
H.R. 14810 to the Committee on Banking and 
Currency with instructions to report the 
same back to the House forthwith with the 
following amendment; On page 2, lines 1 and 
2, strike out “and $175,000,000 for each fiscal 
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year thereafter.” and insert in liew thereof 
the following: and $150,000,000 for fiscal 
year 1968.” 


The SPEAKER. Without objection, 
the previous question is ordered. 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the motion to recommit. 

Mr. GERALD R, FORD. Mr. Speaker, 
on that I demand the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The question was taken; and there 
were—yeas 205, nays 161, not voting 66, 
as follows: 


[Roll No. 224] 
YEAS—205 
Abbitt Fisher Nelsen 
Abernethy Foley O’Hara, Mich 
Adair Ford, Gerald R. O'Konski 
Andrews, Fountain O'Neal, Ga 
George W Fulton, Tenn. Passman 
Andrews, Fuqua Pelly 
N. Dak. Gathings Pickle 
Arends Gettys 
Ashbrook Gibbons Poage 
Ashmore Good Por 
Ayres Greigg Pool 
Bandstra Grider Purcell 
Bates Griffiths Quillen 
Battin Gross Race 
Belcher Grover Randall 
Bell Gurney 
Bennett Haley Reid, III 
Berry Hall Reifel 
Betts Halleck Reinecke 
Bolton Hamilton Rhodes, Ariz. 
Bow Hansen, Idaho Rivers, S.C 
Brock Hansen, Iowa Ro 
Broomfield Hardy Robison 
Brown, Clar- Harsha Rogers, Fla. 
ence J., Jr. Harvey, Ind. Rogers, Tex 
Broyhill,N.C. Harvey, Mich. Roudebush 
Buc Hays Roush 
Byrnes, Wis. Hechler Rumsfeld 
Cal Henderson Satterfield 
Callan Horton Saylor 
Carter Hosmer Schmidhauser 
Casey Hull Schneebeli 
Cederberg Hutchinson Selden 
Chamberlain Ichord Shipley 
Clancy Jarman Shriver 
Clausen, Jennings Sikes 
Don H. Johnson, Pa. Skubitz 
Clawson, Del Jonas Slack 1 
Cleveland Jones, Mo. Smith, Calif. 
Collier Jones, N.C. Smith, Iowa 
Colmer Kee Smith, NY. 
Conable Kornegay Smith; Va. 
Conte Kunkel Springer 
Cooley Laird taffo 
Corbett Langen Stanton 
Cramer Latta Steed 
Culver Lennon Stratton 
gham Lipscomb Talcott 
Curtin Love Taylor 
Curtis McClory Teague; Calif. 
Dague McCulloch Teague, Tex 
Davis, Wis. McDade Thómson, Wis. 
de la Garza McEwen Tuck 
Derwinski McMillan Utt 
Devine McVicker Vigorito 
Dickinson MacGregor Waggonner 
e Mahon Walker, N. Mex. 
Dole Marsh Watkins 
Dorn Martin, Nebr. Watson 
Dowdy Mathias Watts 
Downing May Whal 
Duncan, Tenn, Michel White, Tex: 
Edwards, Ala. Mills - Whitener 
Ellsworth Minshall Williams 
Erlenborn Mize Wilson, Bob 
Evans, Colo. Moeller Wright 
Everett Moore Wyatt. 
Evins, Tenn Morton Wydler 
Farnum Mosher Younger 
Findley Nedzi 
NAYS—161 
Boggs Clark 
Addabbo Boland Craley 
Albert Brademas Daddario 
Anderson, Brooks Dawson 
Tenn. Burke Delaney 
Annunzio Burleson Denton 
Ashley Burton, Calif. Donohue 
Aspinall Byrne, Pa. Dow 
Beckworth Cahill Dulskt 
Bingham Carey Dwyer 
Blatnik Chelf Dyal 
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Edmondson Keogh Pucinski 
Edwards, Calif. Kiñg, Calif Reid, N.Y. 
Fallon a Reuss 
Farbstein Kirwan Rhodes, Pa 
Farnsley Eluczynski 0 
Fascell Krebs Rogers, Colo 
Feighan Kupferman Ronan 
Fino Leggett Rooney, N.Y. 
Flood Long, Md Rooney, Pa 
Fraser McCarthy Rosenthal 
Frelinghuysen McDowell Roybal 
edel cFall Ryan 
Fulton, Pa McGrath St Germain 
Gallagher Macdonald St. Onge 
Machen Scheuer 
Gilbert Mackay Schisler 
Gilligan Mackie Schweiker 
Gonzalez Madden Secrest 
Grabowski Mailliard Sickles 
Gray Matsunaga Sisk 
Green, Oreg Meeds Staggers 
Green, Pa. Miller Stalbaum 
Hagen, Calif Minish Stubblefield 
Halpern Monagan Sullivan 
Hanley Morgan Sweeney 
Hanna Morse Tenzer 
Hansen, Wash. Moss Thomas 
Hathaway Multer Thompson, N. J. 
Helstoski Murphy, 01 Thompson, Tex. 
Hicks Murphy,N.Y. Todd 
Holifield Natcher Trimble 
Howard Nix Udall 
Hungate O'Brien Ulman 
Huot O Hara, III. Van Deerlin 
Irwin Olson, Minn, Vanik: 
Jacobs Ottinger Vivian 
Joelson Patman Waldie 
Johnson, Calif. Patten Weltner 
Johnson, Okla. Pepper Widnall 
Jones, Ala. Perkins Wolff 
Karsten Philbin Yates 
Karth Pike Young 
Kelly Price Zablocki 


NOT VOTING—66 
Anderson, Ill. Flynt 


Andrews, Fogarty Olsen, Mont 
Glenn rd, O'Neill, Mass 
Baring William D. Powell 
Barrett Garmatz Quie 
Bolling Gubser Rees 
Bray Hagan, Ga Resnick 
Brown, Calif. Hawkins Rivers, Alaska 
Broyhill, Va Hébert Roncalio 
Burton, Utah Herlong Rostenkowski 
Callaway. Holland Scott 
Cameron Kastenmeier Senner 
Celler Keith Stephens 
Clevenger King, NY. Toll 
Cohelan Landrum Tunney 
Conyers ‘Long; La Tupper 
Corman Martin, Ala. Tuten 
Daniels Martin, Mass. Walker, Miss 
Davis, Ga. Matthews White, Idaho 
Dent nk 1 
Diggs Moorhead Willis 
Duncan, Oreg. Morris Wilson, 
Edwards, La. Morrison Charles H 


So the motion to recommit was agreed 
to. 

The Clerk announced the following 
pairs: 

On this vote: 

Mr. Baring for, with Mr. Celler against. 

Mr. Bray for, with Mr. Cameron against. 

Mr. Scott for, with Mr. Dent against. 

Mr. Whitten for, with Mr. Daniels against. 

Mr. Walker of Mississippi for, with Mr. 
O'Neill of Massachusetts against. 

Mr. Anderson of Illinois for, with Mr. 
Fogarty against. 

Mr. Glenn Andrews for, with Mr. Barrett 
against. 

Mr. Burton of Utah for, with Mr. Garmatz 
against. 

Mr. Murray for, with Mr. Cohelan against. 

Mr. Matthews for, with Mr. Rostenkowski 
against. 

Mr. Herlong for, with Mr. Corman against. 


Until further notice: 

Mr. Hébert with Mr. Quie. 

Mr. Long of Louisiana with Mr. Tupper. 

Mr. Edwards of Louisiana with Mr. Martin 
of Massachusetts. 

Mr. Duncan of Oregon with Mr. Martin of 
Alabama. 
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Mr. Kastenmeier with Mr. King of New 
York. 

Mr. Hawkins with Mr. Keith. 

Mr. Roncalio with Mr. Gubser. 

Mr. Resnick with Mr. Broyhill of Virginia. 

Mr. Rivers of Alaska with Mr. Callaway. 

Mr. Hagan of Georgia with Mr. Willis. 

Mr. Diggs with Mr. Charles H. Wilson. 

Mr. Davis of Georgia with Mrs. Mink. 

Mr. Morris with Mr. Holland. 

Mr. Senner with Mr. Olsen of Montana. 

Mr. Stephens with Mr. Moorhead. 

Mr. Rees with Mr. William D. Ford. 

Mr. Flynt with Mr. Morrison. 

Mr. Clevenger with Mr. Conyers. 

Mr. Tunney with Mr. White of Idaho. 

Mr. Tuten with Mr. Powell. 


Mr. DINGELL and Mr. VIGORITO 
changed their vote from “no” to “aye.” 

The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, pursuant 
to the instructions of the House in the 
motion to recommit, I report the bill, 
HR. 14810, back to the House with the 
following amendment: 

On page 2, lines 1 and 2, strike out 
“and $175,000,000 for each fiscal year 
thereafter.” and insert in lieu thereof 
the following: “and $150,000,000 for 
fiscal year 1968.” 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report 
the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

On page 2, lines 1 and 2, strike out “and 
$175,000,000 for each fiscal year there- 
after.“ and insert in lieu thereof the fol- 
183 “and $150,000,000 for fiscal year 


The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the amendment. 
The amendment was agreed to. 


The SPEAKER. The question is on 
CC 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, and was read the 
third time. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the passage of the bill. 

Mr. TALCOTT. Mr. Speaker, on that 
I demand the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The question was taken; and there 
were—yeas 235, nays 127, not voting 69, 
as follows: 


[Roll No. 225 È 
YEAS—235 
Adair Casey Fallon 
Adams Chelf Farbstein 
Addabbo Clark Farnum 
bert Clausen, Fascell 
Anderson, Don H. Feighan 
Tenn. Conable Fino 

Annunzio Conte Flood 
Ashley Corbett Foley 
Aspinall Aley Ford, Gerald R 

Cunningham T 
Bates Curtin Frelinghuysen 
Beckworth 0 edel 

e Fulton, Pa. 

Bingham Davis, Wis. Fulton, Tenn 
Blatnik son Gallagher 

Delaney Giaimo 
Boland Denton Gibbons 
Bolton Gilbert 
Bow Donohue Gilligan 
Brademas wW Gonzalez 
Brooks Dulski jell 
Broomfield Dwyer Grabowski 
Burke Dyal Gray 
Burton, Calif. Edmondson Green, Oreg 
Byrne, Pa Edwards, Calif. Green, Pa 
Cabell Ellsworth Griffiths 
Cahill Erlenborn Grover 
Callan Evans, Colo. Hagen, Calif. 
Carey Everett Halpern 
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Ryan 

St Germain 
St. Onge 
Saylor 
Scheuer 
Schisler 
Schmidhauser 
Schweiker 
Secres' 


Sullivan 


Rhodes, Ariz, 
Rivers, S.C. 
Roberts 
Rogers, Fla. 


Rogers, Tex. 


Roudebush 
Roush 
Satterfield 
Schneebeli 


Williams 


Hanley Mathias 
Hanna Matsunaga 
Hansen, Iowa May 
Hansen, Meeds 
Hardy Michel 
Hathaway Miller 
Hays Minish 
Hechler Minshall 
Mize 
Hicks Monagan 
— Mae 
n organ 
Hosmer rse 
Howard Morton 
H te Mosher 
Huo Moss 
Irwin Multer 
Jacobs Murphy, Ill 
Joelson Murphy, N.Y. 
Johnson, Calif. Natcher 
Johnson, Okla. Nedzi 
Jones, Ala. Nix. 
Karsten O’Brien 
Karth O'Hara, Tl 
Kee Olson, Minn. 
Keith» Ottinger 
Kelly Patman 
Keogh Patten. 
King, Calif. Pelly 
King, Utah Pepper 
n Perkins 
Kluczynski Philbin 
Krebs Pike 
Kunkel Pirnie 
Kupferman Price 
Leggett Pucinski 
Long, Md Randall 
ve Redlin 
Reid, N.Y. 
McDade Reinecke 
McDowell Reuss 
McFall Rhodes, Pa. 
McGrath Robison 
McVicker Rodino 
Macdonald Rogers, Colo 
r Ronan 
Machen Rooney, N.Y 
Mackie Besen hal 
Mackie Rosen 
Madden Roybal 
Mallliard Rumsfeld 
NAYS—127 
Abbitt Findley 
Abernethy Fisher 
Andrews, Fountain 
George W Puqua 
Andrews, Ga gs 
N. Dak. Gettys 
Arends Greigg 
Ashbrook Grider 
Ashmore Gross 
Bandstra Gurney 
Battin Haley 
Belcher Hall 
Bennett. Halleck 
Berry Hamilton 
Betts Hansen, Idaho 
Brock 
Brown; Clar- Harvey, Ind 
ence J., Jr. Harvey, Mich. 
Broyhill, N.Ç. Henderson 
Hull 
Burleson itchinson 
Byrnes, Wis. Ichord 
Carter Jarman 
Cederberg Jennings 
Chamberlain Johnson, Pa 
Clancy Jonas 
Clawson, Del Jones, Mo. 
Cleveland Jones, N.C. 
Collier Kornegay 
Colmer Laird 
Cooley Langen 
Cramer, Latta 
Culver Lennon 
Curtis Lipscomb 
dela Garza McClory 
Derwinski McCulloch 
Devine McEwen 
Dickinson McMillan 
Dole Mahon 
Dorn Marsh 
Dowdy Martin, Nebr. 
Downing 18 
8 Moeller 
Edwards, Ala. Nelsen 
NOT VOTING—69 
Anderson, Ill. Brown, Calif. 
Andrews, Broyhill, Va. 
Glenn Burton, Utah 
Baring Callaway 
Barrett Cameron 
Bolling Celler 
Clevenger 


Duncan, Oreg. Landrum Rivers, Alaska 
Edwards, La Long, La. Roncalio 
Evins, Tenn. Martin, Ala Rostenkowski 
Farnsley in, Scott 
Flynt aa Sennar 
Fogart phens 
Ford. d Moorhead Toll 

William D Morris ‘Tunney 

Morrison Tupper 
Gubser urray Tuten 
n, Ga. O'Hara, Mich. Walker, Miss. 

Hawkins Olsen, Mont. Watkins 

ébert O'Neill, Mass. White, Idaho 
Herlong Powell Whitten 
Ho! d Quie Willis 
Kastenmeier Rees Wilson 

, N.Y. Resnick Charles H 

So the bill was passed. 

The Clerk announced the following 
pairs: 

On this vote: ' 


Mr. Watkins for, with Mr, Bray against. 
Mr. Martin of Massachusetts for, with Mr. 
Glenn Andrews against. 


Until further notice: 


Mr. Hébert with Mr. Tupper. 

Mr. O'Neill of Massachusetts with Mr. King 
of New York, 

Mr. Resnick with Mr. Gubser. 

Mr. Kastenmeier with Mr. Anderson of 
Illinois. 

Mr. Brown of California with Mr. Broyhill 
of Virginia, 

Mr, Holland with Mr. Burton of Utah. 

Mr. Rees with Mr. Callaway. 

Mr. Senner with Mr. Walker of Mississippi. 

Mr. Cohelan with Mr. Quie. ' 

Mr. Clevenger with Mr, Martin of Alabama. 

Mr. Diggs with Mrs. Mink. 

Mr. Duncan of Oregon with Mr. Long of 
Louisiana, 

Mr. Conyers with Mr. Charles H. Wilson. 

Mr. White of Idaho with Mr. Whitten. 

Mr. Evins with Mr. Farnsley. 

Mr. Fogarty with Mr. Willis. 

Mr. Garmatz with Mr. Edwards of Louisana. 

Mr. Daniels with Mr. Davis of Georgia. 

Mr. Corman with Mr. Celler. 

Mr. Cameron with Mr. Baring. 

Mr. Hawkins with Mr. Barrett. 

Mr. Rostenkowski with Mr, Scott. 

Mr. Tunney with Mr. Stephens. 

Mr. Tutten with Mr. Matthews. 

Mr. Norris with Mr. Moorhead. 

Mr. Dent with Mr. Morrison. 

Mr. O'Hara of Michigan with Mr. Hagan 
of Georgia. 

Mr. Olsen of Montana with Mr, Flynt. 

Mr, William D. Ford with Mr. Powell. 

Mr. Rivers of Alaska with Mr. Roncalio. 

Mr. Herlong with Mr. Landrum. 


Mr. DAWSON changed his vote from 
“nay” to “yea.” N 

The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 

unanimous consent to take from the 
Speaker's table the Senate bill (S. 3700) 
to amend the Urban Mass Transporta- 
tion Act of 1964, strike out all after the 
enacting clause and insert in lieu thereof 
the provisions of H.R. 14810, to amend 
the Urban Mass Transportation Act of 
1964 to authorize additional amounts 
for assistance thereunder, to authorize 
grants for certain technical studies, and 
to provide for an expedited program of 
research, development, and demonstra- 
tion of new urban transportation sys- 
tems, just passed. 
“a Clerk read the title of the Senate 
The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mis- 
souri? 

There was no objection. 


19592 


The Clerk read as follows: 
S. 3700 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, 


AUTHORIZATION 


SECTION 1. (a) The first sentence of sec- 
tion 4(b) of the Urban Mass Transportation 
Act of 1964 is amended by striking out 8150, 
000,000 for fiscal year 1967” and inserting in 
lieu thereof “$150,000,000 for each of the fis- 
cal years 1967, 1968, and 1969”. 

(b) Section 6(b) of such Act (redesignated 
section 6(c) by section 3 of this Act) is 
amended by striking out “and to $30,000,000 
on July 1, 1966” and inserting in lieu thereof 
“to $30,000,000 on July 1, 1966, to $40,000,000 
on July 1, 1967, and to $50,000,000 on July 
1, 1968”. 


ASSISTANCE FOR CERTAIN TECHNICAL STUDIES AND 
TRAINING PROGRAMS 

Sec. 2. (a) The Urban Mass Transporta- 
tion Act of 1964 is amended— 

(1) by redesignating sections 9 through 12 
as sections 12 through 15, respectively; and 

(2) by inserting after section 8 the follow- 
ing new sections: 


“GRANTS FOR TECHNICAL STUDIES 


“Seco. 9. The Secretary is authorized to 
make grants to States and local public bodies 
and agencies thereof for the planning, 
engineering, and designing of urban mass 
transportation projects, and for other tech- 
nical studies, to be included; or proposed to 
be included, in a program (completed or un- 
der active preparation) for a unified or offi- 
cially coordinated urban transportation sys- 
tem as a part of the comprehensive: planned 
development’ of the urban area. Activities 
assisted under this section may include (1) 
studies relating to management, operations, 
capital requirements, and economic feasibil- 
ity; (2) preparation of engineering and 
architectural surveys, plans, and specifica- 
tions; and (3) other similar or related 
activities preliminary to and in preparation 
for the construction, acquisition, or improved 
operation of mass transportation systems, 
facilities, and equipment. A grant under 
this section shall be made in accordance with 
criteria established by the Secretary and 
shall not exceed two-thirds of the cost of 
carrying out the activities for which the 
grant is made. 


“GRANTS FOR MANAGERIAL TRAINING PROGRAMS 


“Sec. 10. (a) The Secretary is authorized 
to make grants to States, local bodies, and 
agencies thereof to provide fellowships for 
training of personnel employed in manage- 
rial, technical, and professional positions in 
the urban mass transportation field. Fel- 
lowships shall be for not more than one year 
of advanced training in public or private 
nonprofit institutions of higher education 
offering programs of graduate study in busi- 
ness or public administration, or in other 
fields having application to the urban mass 
transportation industry. The State, local 
body, or agency receiving a grant under this 
section shall select persons for such fellow- 
Ships on the basis of demonstrated ability 
and for the contribution which they can rea- 
sonably be expected to make to an efficient 
mass transportation operation. Not more 
than one hundred fellowships shall be 
awarded in any year, and the amount of any 
such fellowship shall not exceed an amount 
equal to (1) 75 per centum of the sum of the 
costs of education incurred by an individual 
receiving such fellowship and the amount by 
which such individual's salary is reduced 
during the period of his training, or (2) 
$12,000, whichever is the lesser. 

“(b) Not more than 12½ per centum of 
the fellowships authorized pursuant to sub- 
section (a) shall be awarded for the train- 
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ing of employees of mass transportation com- 
panies in any one State. 

“(c) The Secretary may make available to 
finance grants under this séction not to ex- 
ceed $1,500,000 per annum of the grant funds 
appropriated pursuant to section 4(b). 


“GRANTS FOR RESEARCH AND TRAINING IN URBAN 
TRANSPORTATION PROBLEMS i 


“Sec. 11. (a) The Secretary is authorized 
to make grants to public and private non- 
profit institutions of higher learning to as- 
sist in establishing or carrying on compre- 
hensive research in the problems of trans- 
portation in urban areas. Such grants shall 
be used to conduct competent and qualified 
research and investigations into the theoret- 
ical or practical problems of urban trans- 
portation, or both, and to provide for the 
training of persons to carry on further re- 
search or to obtain employment in private or 
public organizations which plan, construct; 
operate, or manage urban transportation 
systems. Such research and investigations 
may include, without being limited to, the 
design and functioning of urban mass tran- 
sit systems; the design and functioning. of 
urban roads and highways; the interrela- 
tionship between various modes of urban and 
interurban transportation; the role of 
transportation planning in overall urban 
planning; public preferences in transporta- 
tion; the economic allocation of transporta- 
tion resources; and the legal, financial, en- 
gineering, and esthetic aspects of urban 
transportation, In making such grants the 
Secretary shall give preference to institutions 
of higher learning that undertake such re- 
search and training by bringing together 
knowledge and expertise in the various so- 
cial sciences and technical disciplines that 
relate to urban transportation problems, 

“(b) The Secretary may make available to 
finance grants under this section not to ex- 
ceed $3,000,000 per annum of the grant funds 
appropriated pursuant to section 4(b).” 

(b) Such Act is further amended— 

(1) by striking out “section 10(c)” in sec- 
tion 3(c) and ne in lieu thereof sec- 
tion 13(c)”; 

(2) by lebe out “under this Act’! in sec- 
tion 18(c) (as redesignated by subsection 
(a)) and inserting in lieu thereof “under 
section 3 of this Act“. 


RESEARCH, DEVELOPMENT, AND DEMONSTRATION 
PROJECT 


Sec. 3. Section 6 of the Urban Mass Trans- 
portation Act of 1964 is amended by re- 
designating subsections (b) and (c) as sub- 
sections (c) and (d), and by adding after 
subsection (a) a new subsection as follows: 

“(b) The Secretary shall, in consultation 
with the Secretary of Commerce, undertake 
a project to study and prepare a program of 
research, development, and demonstration of 
new systems of urban transportation that 
will carry people and goods within metropoli- 
tan areas speedily, safely, without polluting 
the air, and in a manner that will contribute 
to sound city planning. The program shall 
(1) concern itself with all aspects of new 
systems of urban transportation for metro- 
politan areas of various sizes, including 
technological, financial, economic, govern- 
mental, and social aspects; (2) take into ac- 
count the most advanced available tech- 
nologies and materials; and (3) provide na- 
tional leadership to efforts of States, locali- 
ties, private industry, universities, and 
foundations. The Secretary shall report his 
findings and recommendations to the Presi- 
dent, for submission to the Congress, as 
rapidly as possible and in any event not later 
than eighteen months after the effective date 
of this subsection.” 

STATE LIMITATION 

Sec. 4. Section 15 of the Urban Mass 
Transportation Act of 1964 (as redesignated 
by section 2 of this Act) is amended by strik- 
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ing out the period and inserting in lieu 
thereof the following: : Provided, That the 
Secretary shall first reallocate sums not used 
in any fiscal year within the limitation herein 
prescribed and may thereafter without regard 
to such limitation, enter into contracts for 
grants under section 3 aggregating not to 
exceed 612,500,000 (subject to the total au- 
thorization provided in section. 4(b)) with 
local public bodies and agencies in States 
where more than two-thirds of the maximum 
grants permitted in the respective State un- 
der this section has been obligated.” 


The SPEAKER. The Clerk will re- 
port the amendment. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. Parman: Strike 
out all after the -enacting clause and in- 
sert the following? 

“That this Act may be cited as the ‘Urban 
Mass Transportation Act of 1966“. 

“Sec, 2. The first sentence of section 4(b) 
of the Urban Mass Transportation Act of 
1964 is amended by striking out and $150,- 
000,000 for fiscal year 1967’ and inserting in 
lieu thereof ‘$150,000,000 for fiscal year 1967; 
and $150,000,000 for fiscal year 1968. 

"Sec. 3. Section 6(b) of the Urban Mass 
Transportation Act of 1964 is amended by 
striking out ‘and to $30,000,000 on July 1, 
1966’ and inserting in lieu thereof to $30,- 
000, on July 1, 1966, to 840,000,000 on 
July 1, 1967, and to $50,000,0 on July 1, 1968’. 

“Sec. 4. The Secretary of Housing and Ur- 
ban Development shall, in consultation with 
the Secretary of Commerce, undertake a study 
to prepare a program of research, develop- 
ment, and demonstration of new systems of 
urban transportation that will carry people 
and goods within metropolitan areas speedily, 
safely, without polluting the air, and in a 
manner that will contribute to sound city 
planning. The program shall (1) concern 
itself with all aspects of new systems of ur- 
ban transportation for metropolitan areas of 
various sizes, including technological, finan- 
cial, economic, governmental, and social as- 
pects; (2) take into account the most ad- 
vanced available technologies and materials; 
and (3) provide national leadership to efforts 
of States, localities, private Jadiy, univer- 
sities, and foundations. The Secretary shall 
report his findings and recommendations to 
the President, for submission to the Congress, 
as rapidly as possible and in any event not 
later than eighteen months after the date of 
enactment of this Act.. There are authorized 
to be appropriated such amounts as may be 
necessary for its preparation. 

“Sec. 5. (a) The Urban Mass Transporta- 
tion Act of 1964 (as amended by this Act) 
is further amended— 

“(1) by redesignating sections 9 through 
12 as sections 10 through 13, respectively; 
and 

“(2) by inserting after section 8 the fol- 
lowing new section: 


“GRANTS FOR TECHNICAL STUDIES 


“Sec. 9. The Secretary is authorized to 
make grants to States and local public bodies 
and agencies thereof for the planning, engi- 
neering, and designing of urban mass trans- 
portation projects, and for other technical 
studies, to be included, or proposed to be in- 
cluded, in & program (completed or under 
active preparation) for a unified or officially 
coordinated urban transportation system as 
a part of the comprehensively planned devel- 
opment of the urban area. Activities as- 
sisted under this section may include (1) 
studies relating to management, operations, 
capital requirements, and economic feasibil- 
ity; (2) preparation of engineering and ar- 
chitectural surveys, plans, and specifications; 
and (3) other similar or related activities 
preliminary to and in preparation for the 
construction, acquisition, or improved opera- 
tion of mass transportation systems, facili- 
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ties, and equipment. A grant under this sec- 
tion shall be made in accordance with cri- 
teria established by the Secretary and shall 
not exceed two-thirds of the cost of carry- 
ing out the activities for which the grant is 
made.’ 

“(b) Section 3(c) of such Act is amended 
by striking out ‘section 10(c)’ and inserting 
in lieu thereof section 11(c)’.” 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The Senate bill was ordered to be read 
a third time, was read the third time, and 
passed, and a motion to reconsider was 
laid on the table. 

A similar House bill was laid on the 
table. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the House insist 
upon its amendment to the Senate bill 
(S. 3700), and that the House request a 
conference with the Senate. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? The Chair hears none, and ap- 
points the following conferees: Messrs. 
PaTMAN, MULTER, BARRETT, Mrs. SULLI- 
van, Messrs. Reuss, ASHLEY, WIDNALL, 
Fro, and Mrs. DWYER. 


GENERAL LEAVE TO EXTEND 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members 
may have 5 legislative days to extend 
their remarks on the bill just passed, 
either before or after the passage of the 
bill, and to include therein extraneous 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER.: Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 


BARKLEY LOCK AND DAM PROJECT 


Mr. STUBBLEFIELD. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute, to revise and extend 
my remarks, and to include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 

the request of the gentleman from 
Kentucky? 
There was no objection. 
Mr. STUBBLEFIELD. Mr. Speaker, 
August 20 will be a proud day for 
Kentucky. On that date the Barkley 
lock and dam project, named after the 
late Vice President from Kentucky, will 
be dedicated by the Vice President of the 
United States. 

Located near the mouth of the Cum- 
berland River, this multipurpose project 
provides for flood control, navigation 
improvement, and power production. In 
addition, the people of this area will en- 
joy important supplemental benefits in 
recreation, water supply, and enhance- 
ment to industrial development. Its 
construction has made possible the crea- 
tion of one of the largest and most beau- 
tiful recreational areas in the United 
States, which will be visited annually by 
hundreds of thousands of people from all 
sections of the country. 

The foresight, dedication, and hard 
work of many people made the realiza- 
tion of this project possible. In this con- 
nection I include in the Recorp an article 
by Bill Powell that appeared in the 
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Paducah Sun-Democrat of August 5, 
1966: 


RESOLUTION BY CLEMENTS Was A KEY 
MEASURE 


In 1955 Barkley Dam had only a frail foot- 
hold in Congress. Legislators had provided 
$200,000 for the project—it was to be used for 
what they called “work to commence the 
planning for construction.” 

Still in the path of the project, which at 
that time was to cost an estimated $167,000,- 
000 were many barriers, The program was 
in a delicate stage; anything could have 
thrown it off balance or into the limbo of lost 
projects, 

On April 30, 1956, Alben W. Barkley died. 

As you know, he fell dead while dramati- 
cally addressing a mock Democratic conven- 
tion at Washington and Lee University. 

Soon after the Veep’s death—while his last 
words of “I would rather be a servant in the 
house of the Lord than to sit in the seats 
of the mighty” were still ringing in the 
world’s ears—Sen. Earle C. Clements of 
Morganfield introduced a significant resolu- 
tion in the Senate. 

Actually, it was a joint Senate-House reso- 
lution which meant that it had great weight. 

The resolution was to name the dam on 
the lower Cumberland, a delicate project 
which hadn't come to a head and which had 
hard days ahead, after Alben W. Barkley. 

The resolution was enacted into law May 
24, 1956. In its report to the Senate recom- 
mending. approval of the resolution, the 
Senate Public Works Committee said: - 

“The lower Cumberland lock and dam proj- 
ect is located in the district in which the 
late Alben W. Barkley resided. He was always 
a strong advocate and supporter of this proj- 
ect 


“The committee believes it fitting-and 
proper that this dam and reservoir bear the 
name of Barkley Dam and Lake Barkley in 
honor of the great statesman and beloved 
American from Kentucky, who so ably served 
his state and nation in public office for over 
50 years. This committee realizes that no 
engineering structure is capable of symboliz- 
ing the greatness of the man Alben W. 
Barkley but we can honor his life in a modest 
manner by haying this dam and reservoir 
bear his name.” 

Initial funds for construction of the dam 
were made available that same year. An ap- 
propriation of $1,100,000 for the project sep- 
arated it from what they call preliminary or 
“in the study stage.” 

The project then rolled along. 

It is there now, for all to see. Through 
June, 1966, a total of $138,516,000 had been 
appropriated for the project. Now $3,484,000 
has been recommended for completion of the 
great dam. 

It is significant—and it should be of in- 
terest to those who think the government 
runs wild on all kinds of expenditures—that 
the original Barkley Dam estimate was 
$167,000,000 and that it will be completed 
for $142,000,000. 

Seeing Barkley Dam in every stage of con- 
struction, and sweating through the news 
obligations of bitter relocation and giving up 
of homes, I believe that the project has been 
a model in efficiency and economy. 

The “saving” of $25,000,000 is a startling 
contrast to the usual tale—the spending of 
an extra $25,000,000. 

Perhaps Earle C. Clements would be em- 
barrassed by my evaluation of his role in the 
Barkley Dam pr 

But it is clear that his quick thoughtful 
resolution in honor of Barkley untangled all 
of the underbrush that lay in the path of 
Barkley Dam. 

The tribute wasn’t a maneuver but it had 
the same effect. 

As Clements put through his resolution, 
which was proper and in perfect perspective, 
the future of the dam was assured. 
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After it had the name of Alben W. Barkley, 
the project had the magic it took for success. 

The dedication, will be a big occasion, 

Earle C. Clements will be on the main plat- 
form, as he should be. So will FRANK ALBERT 
STUBBLEFIELD and Noble Gregory and other 
Kentucky lawmakers who shared in the effort 
to make Barkley Dam a reality. 

Of these special thanks should be extended 
to Congressman WILLIAM H. NatcHer. Back 
in 1955 the House Appropriations Committee 
deleted the initial appropriation for plan- 
ning and survey of this project. Had it not 
been for our good friend and neighbor BILL 
NaTCHER, a member of the Committee, who 
rose on the House Floor and successfully 
offered an amendment to restore these funds, 
this project would have been needlessly de- 
layed and possibly endangered, 

The vice president of the United States 
will dedicate the dam and lake, and the canal 
connecting the lakes. 

I would not be surprised to see 30,000 
people there. 

Clements. remembering that balmy May 
after the Veep died, can sit up there on the 
speakers stand and modestly wonder if all 
this would have taken place if his resolution 
hadn’t passed back in 1956. 

I doubt if it would. 

There are turning points in everything. 
Sometimes they are extremely delicate. 


NEW YORK PROGRAMM EXCEEDS 
CONGRESSIONAL INTENT IN MED- 
ICARE LEGISLATION 


Mr. STRATTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the Recorp and 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. STRATTON. Mr. Speaker, last 
year Congress approved the medicare 
program. It was considered a very con- 
troversial program, and debate was 
sharp and bitter before the legislation 
was finally approved. Incidentally I 
was one who supported medicare strong- 
ly. At the same time we approved medi- 
care, Mr. Speaker, Congress also ap- 
proved, almost without any real debate, 
title 19 of that legislation. Title 19 was 
to be a modest extension of the previous 
Kerr-Mills legislation, and nobody 
regarded it as even being controversial. 
It was presented as a modest adjunct to 
the major controversial medicare pro- 
gram we were adopting. We left it up to 
the individual States, as we had previ- 
ously done with Kerr-Mills, to work out 
the specific details for implementing title 
19, assuming the States, as had been the 
case with Kerr-Mills, would exercise 
reason and restraint in doing so. 

Most States who have taken ad- 
vantage of title 19 have done exactly 
that, Mr. Speaker. But one of them, my 
own State of New York, as I mentioned 
earlier today in this Chamber, has gone 
far beyond anything that Congress ever 
contemplated or than the precise word- 
ing of title 19 ever covered. The extent 
of this New York program, in part 
financed by the Federal Government and 
indirectly as well as directly made possi- 
ble by Federal contributions, goes far be- 
yond what Congress intended, and its 
total costs are nothing short of fantastic, 
estimated by the Department of Health, 
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Education, and Welfare, according to 
the New York Times, on August 13, to 
reach $1.4 billion a year by 1970. 

The New York Times also reports, 
Mr. Speaker, that despite these facts the 
Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, is soon to approve of this fan- 
tastic plan as “reasonable in character,” 
even though it clearly deviates from both 
the wording and the intent of the law 
in at least three specific instances. If 
HEW approves the plan, Mr. Speaker, 
the New York congressional delegation 
has been told that this represents a 
“moral commitment” by Congress to ap- 
propriate the very substantial Federal 
funds that it will require. 

In view of the Nation's present finan- 
cial situation it would of course be ri- 
diculous for anyone to give any assur- 
ance that Congress would give any State 
such a blank check. No one can assure 
the appropriation of such funds by this 
Congress, and hence approval of the 
New York State medical plan by HEW 
could be seriously misleading to the 
State of New York and could lead to sub- 
stantial fiscal troubles within the State 
if such so-called morally committed 
Federal funds are not in fact appro- 
priated by Congress. 

T have said the New York program 
goes far beyond both the letter and the 
intent of Congress in approving title 19 
last year. Let me be specific. Here are 
three serious and crucial divergences in 
the New York law. 

First. The New York program applies 
to persons generally between 21 and 65, 
whereas title 19 is specifically limited to 
persons who are blind, disabled, and to 
families of “dependent” children as that 
term is defined in the Federal aid-to- 
dependent-children program, 

Second. The New York program 
makes some 45 percent of the State 
population eligible for medical assist- 
ance made possible, at least indirectly, 
by title 19 Federal funds, in contrast to 
only 4 percent of the population who 
have been receiving welfare assistance 
prior to the passage of medicaid: This 
is clearly and unequivocally not a 
“reasonable” escalation of welfare bene- 
fits under our legislation. x 

Third. The total Federal share of the 
cost of the New York State program 
would appear to, on the basis of the fig- 
ures reported in the New. York Times, 
represent almost twice the amount ac- 
tually allocated by Congress and the 
Department for ‘contributing to title 19 
programs across the whole 50 States. 
This too is clearly unreasonable and ex- 
cessive in character, and should never 
be approved or endorsed by the 
Department. 

I have, therefore, asked Secretary 
Gardner to furnish to me and to any 
other members of the New York con- 
gressional delegation who may be inter- 
ested the full fiscal estimates of the De- 
partment on the costs of the New York 
plan. I have also asked him to defer 
any approval of the New York plan at 
least until our delegation has an oppor- 
tunity to study these estimates, a cost, 
by the way, which far exceeds the estit 
mates given to us earlier this year by 
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both New York State authorities and 
HEW officials. 

In the meantime, Mr. Speaker, I urge 
the Committee on Ways and Means to 
examine the New York implementation 
of title 19 very carefully, and I specif- 
ically urge them to approve those 
amendments to this title 19 law which I 
have offered in H.R. 15917. 

Adoption of H.R. 15917 would, I be- 
lieve, not only make the kind of unrea- 
sonable and excessive implementation of 
title 19 such as New York has developed 
impossible, but would outline in greater 
detail the kind of implementation which 
Congress intended when title 19 was 
originally passed last year, unfortu- 
nately with hardly a word of dissent or 
a word of debate. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
include the telegram I sent to Secretary 
Gardner and also the August 13 article 
from the New York Times to which I 
have referred: 

AucustT 15, 1966. 
Hon. JoHN W. GARDNER, 
Secretary, Department of Heaith, Education, 
and Welfare, Washington, D.C.: 

Greatly disturbed Saturday New York 
Times story you plan to approve New York 
State Medicaid plan implementing title nine- 
teen as “reasonable in character” despite 
state’s massive underestimation of plan’s 
costs and three sharp and distinct de- 
viations from letter and intent of 1965 
legislation. Request you present same 
detailed HEW estimates of cost of New York 
plan your Office presented to Ways and Means 
Committee to myself and other New York 
State Members of Congress who may desire 
such information and that you defer any con- 
templated approval of New York State plan 
at least until we have had a chance to study 
these estimates. New York Times story sug- 
gests cost far in excess of those given New 
York State congressional delegation in May. 
If Times story correct Congress most unlike- 
ly to appropriate Federal contribution you 
say New York plan will involve and HEW 
approval would therefore mistakenly sug- 
gest to New York moral commitment by Con- 
gress to appropriate funds we might well de- 
cline to appropriate. 

SAMUEL S. STRATTON, 
Member of Congress. 
Cost OF MEDICAID IN 1970 ESTIMATED AT $1.4 
BILLION 

WASHINGTON, August 12.—Federal officials 
have told Congress that New York State's 
program of medical aid for the indigent will 
cost. $1.4-billion a year by the time it is in 
full-scale operation in 1970. 

This figure represents the total cost of pro- 
viding free medical assistance for the seven 
million in the state who are eligible to take 
advantage of it. The cost would be shared 
by Federal, state and local governments. 

The estimate, made by officials of the De- 
partment of Health, Education and Welfare 
at closed hearings of the House Ways and 
Means Committee, far exceeds any figure pro- 
vided by Governor Rockefeller in discussing 
the controversial program. 

Mr. Rockefeller has said that the plan, 
called Medicaid, should cost $532-million in 
the 1966-67 fiscal year that began July 1. 
According to the Governor, this would be 
financed by $217-million in Federal contribu- 
tions, $171-million from the state and $144- 
million from the localities. 


APPROVAL EXPECTED 

About the same number of New York res- 
idents will be eligible for assistance under 
the plan in 1970 as today, but officials as- 
sume that more of them will apply for bene- 
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fits each year as public awareness of the pro- 
gram spreads, 

If the Federal figure of $1.4-billion is cor- 
rect, however, the Rockefeller administra- 
tion radically underestimated the over-all 
cost of the program. The state projections 
had indicated the cost would only increase 
about $85-million a year due to wider par- 
ticipation. 

Federal health officials declined to elabo- 
rate on the total cost figure furnished to 
Congress. They said it was an actuarial esti- 
mate that was apparently based on different 
assumptions and projections than the ones 
used by Governor Rockefeller. 

Federal authorities maintained, however, 
that the overwhelming potential cost of the 
New York program was not likely to result 
in its disapproval by the Health, Education 
and Welfare Department. 

The New York plan has been under con- 
sideration by Health, Education and Welfare 
officials for about two months. They must 
approve it before the plan can become eligi- 
ble for the 50 percent share of Federal aid. 

As long as any state program meets the 
requirements of Title 19 of the Medicare Law 
and is reasonable“ in character, officials say, 
it should be approved and go into operation. 

The New York program has attracted at- 
tention because the enabling state legisla- 
tion and regulations extended medical assist- 
ance to persons of considerably higher in- 
come than Congress had originally envistoned 
or any other state had been willing to pro- 
vide for. 

Under the New York plan, a family of four 
with an annual income as high as $6,000 
after taxes would have all its medical ex- 
penses paid by the government. Critics have 
maintained such a family is not genuinely 
indigent. 

Late in the 1966 session, the New York 
Legislature amended the legislation to re- 
duce the benefits to those eligible. The ma- 
jor change—a deductible feature under which 
any family would pay the first $100 of its 
medical bills—would only reduce the total 
cost by $50 million; Federal officials esti- 
mate. y 

In some upstate communities, Governor 
Rockefeller’s popularity has reportedly de- 
clined because of his endorsement of the 
plan, but some Republicans believe the plan’s 
beneficiaries may outnumber its critics by 
election day. 


TRIBUTE TO JULES DUBOIS 


Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute, to revise and extend my 
remarks, and to include extraneous 
matter. 

‘The SPEAKER. Ts there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Speaker, it was 
with great regret that the world of jour- 
nalism, and indeed, the free world, 
learned today of the death of Jules Du- 
bois, veteran Latin American correspond- 
ent for the Chicago Tribune. According 
to the Associated Press dispatch, he was 
found dead of an apparent heart attack, 
in his hotel room in Bogota, Colombia. 

Jules Dubois was one of the most cou- 
rageous correspondents ever produced in 
this country. I knew him well. He had 
the courage of his convictions. As a 
newspaperman he provided for South 
America and this entire continent that 
kind of courageous coverage that exposed 
dictatorships and conspiracies to sup- 
press the freedoms of man. 
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Jules Dubois was the first correspond» 
ent to identify Castro as a Communist, 
and, through his relentless writings and 
exposures, he called this to the attention 
of the entire hemisphere and, indeed, of 
the free world. : 

Mr. Speaker, I am sure all of us are 
going to miss Jules Dubois and his fear- 
less and penetrating reporting. He has 
changed the course of history in the 
South American Continent. It is my fer- 
vent hope that the work he started will 
not go unheeded. 

I extend to his family and to the Chi- 
cago Tribune my deepest condolences for 
the loss of a great man, a great reporter, 
and a courageous journalist. 

Mr. Speaker, I insert at this point the 
ticker report of the death of Jules 
Dubois, 

The matter referred to follows: 

Bocord, CoLompra.—Jules DuBois, veteran 
Latin American correspondent for the Chi- 
cago Tribune, was found dead today appar- 
ently of a heart attack in his hotel room. 
He was 56. 

DuBois had come here to report on a con- 
ference of the Presidents of Venezuela, Co- 
lombia and Chile. 

The hotel spokesman said he returned from 
the conference last night, complained of feel- 
ing tired and around midnight asked that 
an oxygen tent be sent up to his room, 

An autopsy may be performed, although 
the hotel physician attributed his death to 
a heart attack. 

The U.S. Embassy in Bogotá notified the 
State Department in Washington of DuBois’ 
death. 

A Latin American correspondent for the 
Tribune since 1947, DuBois was a member of 
the Board of Directors of the Inter American 
Press Association (IAPA) and was chairman 
of its Freedom of the Press Committee for 
15 years before he resigned last year. 

DuBois began his newspaper career as a 
reporter on the New York Herald Tribune in 
1927. In 1929 he went to work for the 
Panama American. There followed various 
assignments on a number of Panama news- 
papers before he joined the Chicago Tribune. 

He was editor of the Panama Times 1931- 
$2, editor and publisher of the Panama Free 
Press in 1940 and assistant to the president 
and publisher of the Star and Herald in 
1946-47. 

During his IAPA term, DuBois championed 
the cause of press freedom throughout the 
Americas. He often engaged in vigorous cam- 
paigns against dictators who clamped gov- 
ernment controls over newspapers, broad- 
casting stations and other news media. 

DuBois was almost always on the move 
throughout Latin America and he was known 
in every capital. In recent years he had 
made his home in Coral Gables, Fla. 


INJUNCTION AGAINST HOUSE COM- 
MITTEE ON UN-AMERICAN ACTIV- 
ITIES 


Mr. WATSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
South Carolina? > 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WATSON. Mr. Speaker, unless 
this body challenges the decision by U.S. 
District Judge Howard F. Corcoran in 
issuing à restraining order against the 
hearing by the House Un-American Ac- 
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tivities Committee, then Congress may as 
well abdicate all of its responsibilities to 
the executive and judicial branches. His 
decision constitutes a blatant disregard 
for the rights of Congress and the in- 
terests of the American people. 

It is obvious that this decision is just 
another step by the Federal judiciary in 
protecting groups who are sworn enemies 
of this Nation. Judge Corcoran’s deci- 
sion to obstruct the work of a standing 
committee of the House is a boost to the 
Communist Party and other more revo- 
lutionary groups, who are dedicated to 
overthrowing this Government. 

Congress should seriously consider his 
removal from the bench. His unprece- 
dented order is obviously a manifesta- 
tion of his desire to enjoin legally consti- 
tuted action by Congress. 

Despite the decision by the three-judge 
special court to overrule his decision, that 
court declared it would consider any 
future moves to curtail the work of the 
committee at any time. 

This is completely fallacious reason- 
ing by the special court. Any attempt by 
a court to interfere with the investiga- 
tive arm of Congress should be viewed 
with alarm. If Judge Corcoran’s deci- 
sion, or any related decision, is allowed, 
we will witness the end of any semblance 
of federalism in this country. 

I cannot stress too greatly how serious 
the problem of antiwar demonstrations 
has become. The American people 
must be made aware of the obvious Com- 
munist influence which is behind these 
demonstrations against our war effort. 
If there has ever been an area that re- 
quired an investigation by the Un-Amer- 
ican Activities Committee, this is it. 
While our men are giving their lives for 
freedom in the jungles of Vietnam, these 
so-called peaceniks, prompted by forces 
of subversion, are undermining the very 
structure of our Government. If any of 
my colleagues are of the opinion that 
these groups are advocating nonviolence 
and are not dedicated to the violent over- 
throw of our system of government, I 
would invite them to witness as have I 
the performance of these revolutionaries 
during hearings now taking place before 
the committee. 


PRESIDENTIAL VERSUS CONGRES- 
SIONAL DECISIONMAKING 


Mr. DON H. CLAUSEN, Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from Missouri [Mr. Curtis] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Speaker, a column 
by John Chamberlain in the Washing- 
ton Post of August 13 is an articulate 
statement about a disturbing, but not 
surprising, phenomenon in American 
politics. The question Mr, Chamberlain 
asks is “Whither Power Advocates?” and 
it is a question worth considering. As 
long as the decisions being made behind 
closed doors without fair procedures or 
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democratic processes were to their liking, 
the advocates of Presidential power and 
executive government were quite con- 
tent. They were not disturbed by the 
way decisions were made down on Penn- 
Sylvania Avenue by the Federal bureauc- 
racy, or up in the academic cloisters on 
the banks of the Charles River. 

Mr. Speaker, I have spoken many times 
in the past about the two competing 
theories of the role of Congress in Amer- 
ican government. There are those who 
argue that the Congress is a sounding- 
board, where legislation results from 
pressures exerted outside of the Con- 
gress. To these thinkers, Congress 
existed to ratify judgments made else- 
where, When Congress dissented from 
the judgments of the bureaucrats, eco- 
nomic oligarchs, and academics, the rea- 
son had to be congressional obstruction- 
ism caused by antiquated procedures and 
malapportioned electoral districts. The 
reason could not be that the judgments 
were mistaken, or ill advised. Congress 
was a mere obstacle, to be evaded or 
coerced into accepting the wisdom of 
others. 

There is another competing theory of 
the role of Congress, which my summer 
interns tell me is not even seriously con- 
sidered in political science courses at 
some of the finest colleges and univer- 
sities in our country. In this alternative 
view, Congress is essentially a study and 
deliberative body. Congressmen are 
sent by the people to study the issues and 
use their best judgment in considering 
proposed legislation. The essence of this 
study process is fair, open congressional 
hearings, where those who are con- 
vinced of the soundness of their judg- 
ments can be confronted with the argu- 
ments and facts of the other side through 
cross-examination. I would argue that 
this is the way the best decisions can be 
made, for, in this process, more of the 
wisdom of the society can be gathered 
than any other way that I know. 

Mr. Chamberlain is to be congratulated 
for pointing to the change of heart of 
the presidential power advocates. I only 
wish that this change of heart might 
mean that these thinkers are convinced 
of the value of the congressional study 
process for wise decisionmaking. I hope 
I do not sound too pessimistic when I say 
that I doubt it. I am afraid that the 
reason they have seen the light is that 
they have felt the heat from the deci- 
sions of a President whom they happen, 
for the moment, to disagree with. I 
doubt that they would see the value of 
congressional procedures if the Presi- 
dent were twisting arms to implement 
decisions they liked. But the present 
experience is valuable for the dangers of 
presidential. power it exposes to those 
theorists who had previously been ob- 
livious to them. Perhaps, they will now 
think twice before adding to the present 
discretionary powers of the President, for 
these are powers that can be exercised 
without any deference to the study and 
deliberative processes of the Congress. 

Once again, I want to congratulate 
John Chamberlain for his contribution 
to the lagging dialog on the role of Con- 
gress in our Government and society. 
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Under unanimous consent, I introduce 
this column into the RECORD: 
WHITHER POWER ADVOCATES? 
(By John Chamberlain) 

It was only two short years ago that the 
liberal intellectuals, led by John F. Ken- 
nedy’s friend and biographer, James Mac- 
Gregor Burns, were complaining that the 
Goldwater Republicans constituted a “Con- 
gressional Party” that was anachronistic in 
the modern age. The need, so the liberal 
intellectuals insisted, was for a strong pres- 
idential power to lead and compel Congress 
to do what it takes to meet complicated 
problems, both internal and external. 

We haven't been hearing so much along 
these lines recently; indeed, Mr. Walter 
Lippmann, who has tended to support a 
strong presidential system ever since the days 
of Woodrow Wilson, has just taken off on a 
long vacation with a warning that some- 
thing should be done to restrain the power 
of Lyndon Johnson. 

Liberals of all types and varieties are 

peaking in the new Lippmann manner, 
For example, the famous Mario Savio, gen- 
eralissimo of the campus “revolution” at 
Berkeley, Calif., who once welcomed presi- 
dential power when it was used to curb the 
States Righters of Alabama and Mississippi, 
has been describing himself of late as a 
“philosophical anarchist’ and professing 
sympathy for libertarian conservatives who 
voted unsuccessfully for Goldwater. Savio 
speaks of our “traditional liberties” being 
“eroded by the unwarranted growth of the 
Federal Government.” 

In between Lippmann and Savio there are 
scores of ADA-ers and what-not who liked 
‘Lyndon Johnson when he was twisting Con- 
gressional arms to force through domestic 
legislation, but who hate him now that he 
insists on supporting friends of freedom in 
distant parts of the “one world” that lib- 
erals used to be for. 

If today’s issues weren't so serious, the 
philosophical somersaults of our liberal in- 
tellectuals would make good musical comedy 
fodder for the Morrie Ryskind who wrote “Of 
Thee I Sing.“ When the “Congressional 
Party“ was dominated by the likes of Bob 
Taft all we heard from the liberals were com- 
plaints about Senatorial do-nothingism and 
“obstruction.” But now that the Congres- 
sional Party is headed by Senator FULBRIGHT, 
with WAYNE Morse acting as his able lieuten- 
ant, we only hear about the terrible way in 
which the White House is “escalating” the 
war in Vietnam without asking the “advice 
and consent” of the Senate Committee on 
Foreign Relations, 

The National Conference for New Politics, 
which was recently set up by a group ranging 
from Grenville Clark of the World Federalists 
and Mark DeWolfe Howe of the Harvard Law 
School to Stokely Carmichael of the Student 
Nonviolent Coordinating Committee and Dick 
Gregory, the Negro entertainer who wants to 
be mayor of Chicago, is going into action this 
autumn with one objective: to break the 
presidential power of LBJ. What we need, 
say the NCNP organizers, is a “new politics” 
designed “to reverse the tendency of our 
politics toward the monolithic conformism of 
‘the great consensus,’ and to revive the free- 
swinging politics of traditional American 
democracy.” 

These are wonderful words, but they come 
from people who have never in the past been 
particularly concerned about supporting the 
traditional Madisonian system of checks and 
balances that maintained free-swinging in- 
dividualists in Congress. No doubt the words 
are sincerely meant at the moment. But 
conservatives and true libertarians who have 
all along supported the “Congressional sys- 
tem” as against James MacGregor Burns’ 
“Presidential system” had better not count on 
any permanent new allies on the liberal left. 
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The “New Leftists” will be for free-swinging 
politics” until they get their own man in the 
White House. If and when that day comes, 
we shall hear no more from them about 
“Administrative usurpation.” Instead, we 
shall be hearing much about a “consensus” 
for an accommodation with the likes of Mao 
Tse-tamg and Ho Chi Minh and a “conver- 
gence” with the Communists everywhere. 

We have political science departments in 
virtually every American college. But judg- 
ing by the behavior of their liberal graduates, 
all they seem to teach is that principles 
depend on whose ox is gored. 


AHEPA CONVENTION 


Mr. DON H. CLAUSEN. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from Illinois [Mr. DERWINSKI] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, Iam 
pleased to join other Members of the 
House in welcoming to Washington for 
their 44th international convention rep- 
resentatives of the American Hellenic 
Educational Progressive Association. 

This fine organization has made out- 
standing contributions to America by 
promoting and encouraging good citi- 
zenship and active participation in so- 
cial, civic, and political activities. 

AHEPA has not only served this coun- 
try by teaching its members to be aware 
of the duties and responsibilities they 
have as citizens, but it has assisted new- 
comers from Greece to become adjusted 
to their new country while maintaining 
pride in their native land. It has also 
helped the victims of natural disasters all 
over the world. 

The members of AHEPA certainly 
deserve commendation for their many 
good works, and I join in paying tribute 
5 this fine Greek-American organiza- 

on. 


THE 1966 CAPTIVE NATIONS WEEK 
HIGHLIGHTS SPECIAL COMMIT- 
TEE ON THE CAPTIVE NATIONS 


Mr. DON H. CLAUSEN. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from Illinois [Mr. Derwinsk1] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, it 
has been most encouraging and inspiring 
to read the reports from all over the 
country concerning the observance of the 
1966 Captive Nations Week. In every 
respect—proclamations, press coverage, 
local committee functions, TV and radio 
programs, and expanded American pub- 
lic interest—the 1966 week has surpassed 
all other years. 

The obvious meaning of these results is 
multiple. Anyone reading these reports 
cannot but conclude the following: First, 
ever-increasing numbers of Americans 
do not buy, in conscience and intellect, 
the policy of playing down the captivity 
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of close to a billion people because it is 
naively felt that the totalitarian Red 
regimes can be appeased into ways of 
peaceable evolution and eventual free- 
dom; second, we are at great costs losing 
time in the cold war and the Red totali- 
tarians are gaining it as we neglect the 
advantages provided by the powerful 
deterrent against war and cold war op- 
pression and for peace and freedom; 
namely, the captive nations in toto; 
third, our relative official neglect of the 
captive nations casts a long and deep 
shadow of doubt on our politico-moral 
leadership in the world at large, with 
words of freedom, national independ- 
ence, self-determination assuming more 
and more a hollow ring; and fourth, the 
urgent need for a Special House Com- 
mittee on the Captive Nations is realized 
now, more than ever before, as we jump 
from one illusion to another in the rapid 
succession of our short-run policies. For 
example, not too long ago some made 
considerable noise about the Sino-Soviet 
Russian rift and sought to capitalize on 
it in Vietnam and elsewhere. We do not 
hear much of this now as Russian mate- 
rial support of the Hanoi regime far ex- 
ceeds that of the Red Chinese. 

Mr. Speaker, we again urge the cre- 
ation of a Special Committee on the Cap- 
tive Nations. It cannot be said that the 
compelling reasons for such constructive 
and necessary action have not been 
clearly stated and elaborated upon. I, 
and numerous colleagues on both sides 
of this House; sincerely hope that the 
unfolding record of this movement will 
not show that this plea fell upon deaf 
ears at this critical moment in our his- 
tory. Far too often in our history we 
have missed the boat; what had to be 
done was neglected and, later, we paid a 
heavy price for it. 

As examples of the breadth and diver- 
sity of the 1966 Captive Nations Week 
observance, the following selected items 
deserve the attentive reading by every 
Member of this body and by every alert 
American citizen. I request that these 
items be appended to my remarks: First, 
a resolution by the American Legion 
in Michigan; second, the captive nations 
news release by the Department of Pub- 
lic Events of the City of New York; third, 
the statement of Americans To Free 
Captive Nations on the week; fourth, 
the News From China release on the 
week; fifth, the accounts in the India 
Free News and Feature Service, featuring 
“Forget the Captive Nations” and “The 
Truths and the Growing Week” by Lev 
E. Dobriansky; sixth, a letter to the editor 
in the July 29 issue of the Washington 
Post and three pointed replies to the let- 
ter, one which was highly deleted in the 
August. 14 issue of the Post; seventh, an 
article by Robert Morris on “Captive 
Nations Week” in the August 4 issue of 
The. Wanderer; eighth, a letter to the 
editors of the Washington area papers 
on the week; ninth, a Washington Post 
July 8 editorial on “Up With Idel-Ural” 
and a reply by Dr. Lev. E. Dobriansky of 
Georgetown University and chairman of 
the National Captive Nations Committee; 
tenth, news reports on the week in the 
August 11 issue of America; and eleventh, 
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an article by Edgar Ansel Mowrer on 
“What Would Happen If Captive Na- 
tions Revolted Against U.S.S.R.?” in the 
August 13 issue of Human Events: 


RESOLUTION ADOPTED By THE AMERICAN LE- 
GION INTER-Post COUNCIL, ON AMERICANISM, 
GENESEE COUNTY, MICH., JULY 13, 1966 


Whereas, the greatness of the United 
States is in large part attributable to its 
having been able, through the process of 
representative government, to achieve a 
harmonious national unity of its people, 
even though they stem from the most diverse 
of racial, religious and ethnic backgrounds; 
and 

Whereas, this harmonious unification of 
the diverse elements of our free society has 
led the people of the United States to pos- 
sess a warm understanding and sympathy 
for the aspirations of peoples everywhere 
and to recognize the natural interdepend- 
ency of the peoples and nations of the 
world; and 

Whereas, the enslavement of a substantial 
part of the world’s population by Commu- 
nist imperialism makes a mockery of the 
idea of peaceful coexistence between na- 
tions and constitutes a detriment to the nat- 
ural bonds of understanding between the 
people of the United States and other peo- 
ples; and 

Whereas, since 1918 the imperialistic and 
aggressive policies of Russian communism 
have resulted in the creation of a vast empire 
which poses a dire threat to security of the 
United States and of all the free peoples of 
the world; and 

Whereas, the imperialistic policies of Com- 
munist Russia have led through direct and 
indirect aggression to the subjugation of the 
national independence of Poland, Hungary, 
Lithuania, Ukraine, Czecho-Slovakia, Latvia, 
Estonia, White Ruthenia, Rumania, East 
Germany, Bulgaria, mainland China, Arme- 
nia, Azerbaijan, Georgia, North Korea, Al- 
bania, Idel-Ural, Tibet, Cossackia, Turkes- 
tan, North Vietnam, and others; and 

Whereas, these submerged nations look to 
the United States, as the citadel of human 
freedom, for leadership in bringing about 
their liberation and independence and in re- 
storing to them the enjoyment of their 
Christian, Jewish, Moslem, Buddhist, or other 
religious freedoms, and of their individual 
liberties; and 

Whereas, it is vital to the national security 
of the United States that the desire for lib- 
erty and independence on the part of the 
peoples of these conquered nations should 
be steadfastly kept alive; and 

Whereas, the desire for liberty and inde- 
pendence by the overwhelming majority of 
the people of these submerged nations con- 
stitutes a powerful deterrent to war and one 
of the best hopes for a just and lasting peace; 
and 

Whereas, it is fitting that we clearly mani- 
fest to such people through an appropriate 
and official means the historic fact that the 
people of the United States share with them 
their aspirations for the recovery of their 
rie tag and independence; Now, therefore 
be it 

Resolved, that The American Legion Inter- 
Post Council on Americanism of Genesee 
County, Michigan, recognizes the week of 
July 17, 1966, as “Captive Nations Week”, and 
invites the people of Genesee County to ob- 
serve such week with appropriate ceremonies 
and activities; and be it further 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution 
be transmitted to the Mayor and City Com- 
mission of The City of Flint with the request 
that they proclaim the week of July 17, 1966, 
as “Captive Nations Week”, and urge appro- 
priate ceremonies and activities, 

DONALD L. LYSHER, 
n. 

JAMES PEMBERTON, 
Secretary-Treasurer. 
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Mayor LINDSAY PROCLAIMS “CAPTIVE NATIONS 
WEEK” 

Mayor John V. Lindsay has designated the 
week of July 17-23, 1966 to be observed as 
“Captive Nations Week” in New York City, 
it was announced today by Commissioner 
John S. Palmer of the Department of Public 
Events. 

At City Hall on Tuesday, July 19, at 11:00 
am., the Mayor will formally present his 
proclamation to the Chairman of the Assem- 
bly of Captive European Nations, Mr. Vaclo- 
vas Sidzikauskas. Assisting in the ceremony 
will be Dr: Edmund Gaspar, Secretary Gen- 
eral of the Assembly; Mr. Christopher Emmet, 
Chairman of the American Friends of the 
Captive Nations and Msgr. John Balkunas, 
President of the Conference of Americans of 
Central and Eastern European Descent. 

A group of delegates from the above or- 
ganizations complemented by girls attired 
in native costumes will also participate in the 
ceremony. 

Captive Nations Week expresses the sup- 
port of the American people for the restora- 
tion of freedom to oppressed countries now 
under dictatorships. 

The City’s proclamation is in line with a 
resolution adopted by Congress urging Cap- 
tive Nations Week” as a national observance. 

Text of the mayor’s proclamation follows: 

Whereas: the Congress of the United 
States by unanimous vote passed Public Law 
86-90 establishing the 3rd week in July of 
each year as Captive Nations Week and invit- 
ing the people of the United States to ob- 
serve this week with appropriate prayers, 
ceremonies and activities; expressing their 
sympathy with and support for the just 
aspirations of captive peoples for freedom 
and independence; and 

Whereas: the people of Eastern and Cen- 
tral Europe, as well as those in other parts of 
the world, are being denied fundamental hu- 
man rights in pursuing their own destiny; 
and 

Whereas: the desire for liberty and inde- 
pendence by the overwhelming majority of 
peoples in these conquered nations consti- 
tutes a powerful deterrent to tyranny and ag- 
gression; and 

Whereas: the freedom-loving peoples of 
captive nations look to the people of the 
United States for leadership in attaining 
their freedom and independence, 

Now therefore, I, John V. Lindsay, Mayor 
of the City of New York do hereby proclaim 
the week of July 17-23, 1966, as “Captive Na- 
tions Week” in New York City, and call upon 
our citizens to observe this week by offer- 
ing prayers and dedicating their efforts for 
the peaceful liberation of oppressed and sub- 
jugated peoples all over the world. 

In witness whereof I have hereunto set my 
hand and caused the seal of the city of New 
York to be affixed. 

STATEMENT OF AMERICANS TO FREE CAPTIVE 

NATIONS, INC., ON CAPTIVE NATIONS WEEK, 

1966 


We support the Public Law 86-90 of the 
Captive Nations Week resolution of the U.S. 
Congress which expresses sympathy for the 
aspirations of peoples everywhere and to rec- 
ognize the independence of the nations of 
the world such as: Poland, Hungary, Lithu- 
ania, Ukraine, Czechia, Slovakia, Latvia, 
Estonia, White Ruthenia, East Germany, Bul- 
garia, mainland China, Armenia, Azerbaijan, 
Georgia, North Korea, Albania, Idel-Ural, 
Tibet. Cossackia, Turkestan, North Viet Nam 
and other nations against Communist 
tyranny and Red Moscow and Red Chinese 
foreign rule, and urge the re-establishment 
of their national freedom and state inde- 
pendence. Slovakia should also be recog- 
nized as an independent state. 

To warn the Western world against sup- 
porting Titoism, which is the Trojan horse 
of Communism, and to support the re-estab- 
lishment of the freedom and national inde- 
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pendence of the Croatians, Serbians, Sloveni- 
ans, and Macedonians, who are now con- 
demned to live under Tito’s regime of Com- 
munist tyranny. 

We fully support the U.S. government ef- 
forts to put an end to the Soviet Russia and 
Red China aggression in South Viet Nam 
whose purpose is to destroy its national 
freedom and state independence, and to en- 
slave not only its people but other nations 
in Asia, thus using their defeat as a spring- 
board for seizure of the whole world into 
Communist slavery. 

We warn our government and the whole 
free world against the policy of so-called 
co-existence which aims at the recognition 
by the free world of the status quo of Red 
Russia and Red China conquests as basis for 
the subversion action in the free world and 
for their further expansion to enslave free 
countries. 

We stand for the peace in the whole world, 
but. we want the just peace that guarantees 
freedom from all nations and countries. We 
believe that their peace must be by all means 
protected, otherwise every appeasement, every 
concession to the Communist aggression in- 
spires them to further expansion which leads 
to a new inevitable world’s war. The peace 
can be saved if Soviet Russia and Red China 
will be constantly aware that we are alert 
and determined to defend our peace and free- 
dom. 

We state that freedom and independence 
of the free countries in the world are threat- 
ened by Communist colonial imperialism. 
In our time of downfall of the colonial em- 
pires and rising of the national independence 
states, the vast Communist colonial empire, 
under the name of U.S.S.R., still remains; it 
continuously threatens the whole world and 
the free countries. This empire exploits 
brutally not only non-Russian nations with- 
in the U.S.S.R., but also nations of so-called 
“satellites.” 

Therefore, we request the United Nations, 
the U.S. Government and the U.S. representa- 
tives in the United Nations to put on the 
agenda of its General Assembly the prob- 
lem of the Soviet-Moscow colonialism in 
Estonia, Latvia, Lithuania, Armenia, Georgia, 
Azerbaidjan, Byelorussia, Bulgaria, Czechia, 
Cossackia, East Germany, Hungary, Idel- 
Ural, Poland, Roumania, Slovakia, North 
Caucasia, Turkestan, Ukraine, and in other 
countries subjugated by Communist im- 
perialism such as Albania, Cuba, Tibet, North 
Vietnam and North Korea enslaved by Red 
China. We condemn such colonialism and 
ask to exclude all Communist governments 
from the United Nations, and in their stead 
to admit the authorized representatives of 
the captive nations. 

E COMMITTEE. 

New Lokk, July 1966. 


[From news from China, daily news report 
from Taipei provided by the Chinese In- 
formation Service] 


TAIWAN PLANS OBSERVATION OF 
NATIONS WEEK” 

Tatrer, July 16.—Various programs will be 
held in the Republic of China starting to- 
morrow to mark the annual “Captive Na- 
tions Week”. 

The main theme of this year's activities 
Will be refuting the appeasement advocacies 
in the United States and calling for de- 
struction of Chinese Communist nuclear in- 
stallations. 

All free nations will also be asked to ren- 
der full support to South Vietnam to seek 
a total victory in its anti-Communist 

e. 

A mass rally, to be attended by represent- 
tatives from all walks of life of the nation, 
will take place at the Taipei City Hall on 
the morning of July 23. 

Presided over by Ku Cheng-kang, presi- 
dent of the Asian Peoples’ Anti-Communist 
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League, China Chapter, the rally will adopt 
resolutions in support of the Vietnamese 
people and the suffering people on the Chi- 
nese mainland. 

Similar mass rallies will be held on the 
offshore islands of Kinmen (Quemoy) and 
Matsu, and in other major.cities of Taiwan. 

Mainland refugees and freedom seekers 
who have escaped from the Chinese main- 
land to Taiwan in the past years, will gather 
for a meeting at the Liberty House in Taipei 
Monday afternoon. 

They will issue a joint statement, calling 
on the United States to support the Re- 
public of China in recovering the Chinese 
mainland, overthrowing the Peiping regime 
and delivering the mainland populace from 
oppressive Communist rule. 

Intellectuals, students, foreign students 
in Taiwan and professors will hold separate 
meetings starting tomorrow to mark the 
event. 

Cathedrals, churches, Buddhist temples, 
mosques and all other religious establish- 
ments throughout the island will conduct 
services for all those people who have fallen 
victim to Communist atrocities. 

The “Captive Nations Week” was initiated 
by the United States in 1959. It is marked 
every year in the third week of July. 
[From Free News & Feature Service, July 

26, 1966] 


FORGET THE Captive Nations? THe TRUTHS 
AND THE GROWING WEEK 


(By Lev E. Dobriansky) 

Fortunately, since 1959, the world-wide ob- 
servance of Captive Nations Week has steadily 
grown, and the basic truths about Soviet 
Russian imperialism, genocide and colonialist 
exploitation in the U.S.S.R., as well as the 
oppression of all the captive ‘peoples by their 
totalitarian governments, are reaching more 
and more Americans. Although the White 
House unfortunately has played down the 
Week in recent years, our Governors, Mayors 
and citizens have broadened the annual ob- 
servance. 

By 1965, half of our States issued official 
proclamations, and practically every major 
city did likewise. Over one-third of the 
‘House of Representatives and close to one- 
third of the U.S. Senate have become mem- 
bers of the National Captive Nations Com- 
mittee, which guides the annual observance. 
Local Captive Nations committees have 
sprung up in every section of the country. 
The Week is now observed overseas. 

This year, the third week of July marks 
the eighth annual observance of Captive 
Nations Week, During this week Free peo- 
ple will again raise their voices to honor 
the enslaved half of the world. They will 
emphasize again the things that must be 
done if the long list of captive nations— 
from Cuba to Hungary to Ukraine to North 
Vietnam is not to be extended and if our 
sins Of omission today are not to result in 
unnecessary sacrifices of American life and 
treasure tomorrow. 

BUILDING BRIDGES OF UNDERSTANDING 


One of the chief themes of the 1966 Week 
is the building of bridges of understanding 
with the captive nations—the people them- 
selves, rather than with the illegitimate re- 
gimes that hold them in bondage and 
politico-economic slavery. The bridge of un- 
derstanding can only be one link in the 
mutual struggle for freedom—their freedom 
regained and ours preserved. To believe that 
by arriving at “understandings” with the 
Communist rulers we shall be furthering the 
freedom’ of the captive nations is not only an 
illusion but also an affront to common 
political sense. In addition, our wishful 
thinking about the’ early end of the Cold 
War—in itself a striking achievement of 
Moscow’s “peaceful coexistence” policy—has 
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blinded us to the realities of the Red Empire 
and has exposed us to further illusions about 
“mellowed Communists in Moscow and War- 
saw,” “independent Communists in Bucha- 
rest and Belgrade”, and “the growing na- 
tionalism among satellite Communist re- 
gimes.” On the contrary, a little exercise 
of logic itself would demonstrate that the 
power center of the Red Empire is the Soviet 
Union and all other parts even including 
Red China, depend for their ultimate sur- 
vival upon this center. Moreover, if more 
of our people took the trouble to read the 
U.S. Senate study on The Soviet Empire (U.S. 
Government Printing Office, 1965) they 
would find these illusions shattered as the 
story of current Russian genocide, colonial- 
ism and basic Stalinism is unraveled for 
them. 

The crucial fact is that our people are not 
being told the full truth about people of the 
captive nations and their plight in the 
totalitarian Red States. Unpardonable ig- 
norance, a morally irresponsible indifference, 
and restraining fears are frequently the in- 
gredients of omission that in the long run 


exact a disproportionate cost. On May 26, 
1966, President Johnson unequivocally 
stated, “The United States cannot condone 


the perpetuation of racial or political in- 
justice anywhere in the world.” Nowhere in 
this world is such injustice greater and more 
ruinous than in the Red Empire of captive 
nations, 

Those of us who have been active in Cap- 
tive Nations Week have opposed measures 
which tend to perpetuate the control of Com- 
munist regimes over the Captive Nations. 
Such measures would include the liberaliza- 
tion of trade with Eastern Europe, the 
promulgation of the U.S,-U.S.S.R. Consular 
Treaty and proposals to admit Red China to 
the U.N. The 1966 Captive Nations Week 
is an appropriate time to stress our support of 
positive measures concentrating on the free- 
dom of the captive nations. Among them, 
we might include the support of public and 
private “Freedom Academies,” creation of a 
special Congressional Committee on ‘the 
Captive Nations and the focusing of world 
attention on Sino-Soviet imperio-colonial- 
ism. We will further the cause of world free- 
dom by never forgetting all the Captive Na- 
tions—those in the Soviet Union, in Central 
Europe, in Asia and Cuba. 


[From the Washington (D.C.) Post, July 
29, 1966] 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR: STRANGE CAPTIVES 


Every year since 1959 Congress has devoted 
part of its time during the third week of 
July to commemorate Captive Nations Week. 
This year has been no exception. The Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD for the week beginning 
July 18 is filled with speeches by Senators 
and Congressmen lamenting the loss of free- 
dom by the captive nations, and praising 
their virtues. Outside the halls of Congress, 
and. possibly outside the groups who pro- 
moted it, there is little celebration of the 
event. 

The odd thing about the captive nations 
is that a few of these areas mever existed as 
independent states, while the geography of 
some is a mystery. 

Cossackia is one of the captive nations. 
Where is Cossackia? Or where was it? The 
fact is that Cossackia, and some companion 
captive nations, were creations of the Nazi 


Foreign Office—a part of the administrative 


plan for ruling Europe during the thousand- 
year Reich. 

Surely, there must be better ways of fight- 
ing communism than glorifying and per- 
petuating the work of the Nazis. 

Leon J. STECK., 

WASHINGTON. 


August 16, 1966 
LETTERS TO THE EDITOR, THE WASHINGTON 
- Post 


(Note.—Parenthesized sentences were not 
printed by the Washington Post in its Au- 
gust 14 issue.) 1 
Sir: (In priding yourself as an organ of 

liberal reporting, would you accord me the 

privilege to comment on the July 29 letter 
of Leon J. Steck titled “Strange Captives.“) 

(That? Mr. Steck knows little or nothing 
about the captive nations, the movement 
itself which is celebrated internationally 
with respect and solemnity, the history and 
geographic locations of the captive nations, 
and Cossackia, which he chose as his forte, 
is quite evident. 

(If he were really familiar with the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD, as he so eagerly wants to 
imply, he would have read the short history 
of the Week in a comprehensive article titled 
The Traditional Captive Nations Week and 
published in the Recorp of July 18 (pp. 
15961-15965). He would also have learned 
that the movement has been on a steady in- 
crease every year since 1959. This year was no 
exception with more Governors and Mayors 
proclaiming it than ever before, Local cap- 
tive nations committees have been estab- 
lished from Vermont to California, from 
Washington to Florida. The Week is also 
widely observed in Sweden, Australia, the 
Republic of China, Turkey, West Germany 
and many other countries, 

(“The odd thing” is not that some of the 
captive nations ostensibly “never existed as 
independent states”; the odd thing is that 
the letter writer is unaware of their past 
existence, yet decided to write on the sub- 
ject.) 

Anyone familiar with East European his- 
tory knows that Cossackia has been in exist- 
ence for a century-and-a-half and the term 
itself is inscribed in history. (For the writer’s 
information,) the area is east of Ukraine and 
above the Caucasus. His statement that 
Cossackia and other captive nations were 
“creations of the Nazi Foreign Office” is an 
outworn fiction of Moscow propaganda (that 
seems to be perpetuated by some circles 
here.) 

(If he is as interested in fighting com- 
munism as he seems to imply, then indeed, 
there is a better way and this is not by 
flattering its objectives and ultimate goals 
of world conquest but through the captive 
nations. The evidence as indicated in part 
by the article quoted above shows that Mos- 
cow and its puppets fear this way the most.) 

Vera A. DOWHAN. 


[From the ae (D.C.) Post, Aug. 
] 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR; MORE ON CAPTIVES 

Captives are strange, as Mr. Steck's letter 
noted on July 29. Most also are unhappy and 
anxious to obtain the same independence 
and civil rights which so many people here 
and around the world seek. Why deny people 
of Cossackia or Idel-Ural a right to at least 
free discussion and dialogue, and a vote upon 
the kind of government they want for 
themselves? 

Mr. Steck, indeed, seems to be a better 
student of the Nazi Foreign Office than of 
Russian imperialism; Cossackia, located in 
the North Caucasus, and Idel-Ural, located 
between the Volga and the Urals, are national 
groups which existed centuries before Hitler 
created his own version of Marxism and called 
‘it National Socialism. 

Of course, if Mr. Steck can point out better 
ways of fighting communism than pointing 
out that Communists in power oppress the 
people and deny them freedoms they want, 
let him suggest such better ways. 

DONALD L, MILLER. 

WASHINGTON. 
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Avcusr 8, 1966. 
THE WASHINGTON Post, 
1515 L Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sms: In the Washington Post, on 
July 29, 1966, there was a letter to the editor 
titled “Strange Captives”, and signed by Mr. 
Leon J. Steck. 

Mr. Steck’s statements in his letter do not 
correspond to the historical truth. Mr. Steck 
claims that some of the captive nations never 
existed as independent states, while the geog- 
raphy of some is a “mystery” to him. 

However, all this is only a “preamble” to 
his letter, which is written only to say that 
“Cossackia is one of the captive nations,” but 
“Where is Cossackia? Or—where was it?” 

“The fact is,” states Mr. Steck, “that Cos- 
sackia, and some companion captive nations, 
were creations of the Nazi Foreign Office—a 
part of the administrative plan for ruling 
Europe during the thousand-year Reich.” 

Is this the fact? — No! Absolutely not! 

“Where is Cossackia? Or where was it?”— 
It is where the Cossacks lived and still live. 

Who are the Cossacks?—According to old 
Russian sources, the Cossacks are one of the 
Slavic nations. 

To be brief, in the New York Public Library 
there is a book by E. F. Zyablovsky titled 
Newer Geography of the Russian Empire, 
printed in Moscow in 1807 “with the permis- 
sion of the Censor Committee of Moscow 
University.” The third part of this book 
deals with the nationalities of Russia of that 
time. Here we find the following: I. Rus- 
sians—the ruling nation in the Russian 
State; 2. Cossacks—Don Cossacks, Hreben 
Cossacks or Terek Cossacks, Volga Cossacks, 
Ural Cossacks, Black Sea Cossacks (inhabit- 
ing the lower Kuban River and the Azov 
Sea), and others; 3. Poles .. .” 

What is Cossackia? Cossackia is the coun- 
try of Cossacks. 

Has there ever been Cossackia?—Of course, 
there has! l 

In the same New Yòrk Public Library 
there is another book, titled The History of 
the Don Soldiers, Part I, written by Aleksey 
Popov, the Director of Schools of Don Sol- 
diers. Published in 1814 in Kharkov Uni- 
versity, this book is dedicated to the Count 
M. I. Platov, the Don Cossack Otaman. 

On page 3 of this book we read that the 
Don Soldiers “from ancient times were called 
Don Cossacks, and their land—Cossackia.” 

So, as we can see, it was “a little” before 
“the Nazi times!” 

As to the geography of Cossackla, in this 
respect there should be no “mystery” either. 
Thus, for example, the Chicago Corn Ex- 
change was very well acquainted before 
World War I with the geographical location 
of Kuban, which is a part of Cossackia. Any 
fluctuations in the Kuban harvest were re- 
flected on the Chicago Exchange and even 
unstable weather-factors as rain at the wrong 
time were noted by it. 

I, as an active participant of Cossack 
events of our times, should add another im- 
portant Cossack occurrence; In January 1920 
in Yekaterinohrad (as it was called then) in 
Kuban, the Cossack’s Constituent Assembly 
“Supreme Circle of Don, Kuban, and Terek” 
was summond, which on January 24, 1920, 
decided to create a Cossack Union State (Cos- 
sack Federation or Cossack United States). 

I was a member of that Constituent As- 
sembly and a member of its “Constitution 
Commission.” 


Thus, there is no “mystery” about Cossack 
actions, as well as about Cossack geography. 

Mr. Steck writes that “a few of these areas 
never existed as independent states.” I 
would like to direct his attention to the fol- 
lowing: At present there are more than 30 
African states—members of the United Na- 
tions. Out of this number at least 20-25 
states as late as 5-6 years ago were not in- 
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dependent (and had never been before), and 
alsq their names were not known. 

So, let us Cossacks, a nation with the his- 
tory of independence, but which had lost it 
some 250 years ago to a stronger neighbor, 
have an equal chance with the Africans in 
this era of “decolonialization”. 

Respectfully yours, 
IGNAT A. BILYJ. 


[From the Wanderer, Aug. 4, 1966] 
AROUND THE WORLD: CAPTIVE NATIONS WEEK 
(By Robert Morris) 


Captive Nations Week is a tradition that 
makes most of our leaders, particularly in 
government and in churches, squirm. Its 
existence is testament to the greatest moral 
abdication of contemporary history. It ex- 
poses the pharisaical tendencies of our so- 
called civil rights leaders. It is something 
that our most vocal spokesmen would like to 
see fade away. 

But it is here with us to remind us of our 
obligation to our fellow man all over the 
world, The people in all Communist coun- 
tries are indeed captive peoples. They would 
all, if they had a democratic framework, vote 
themselves a different form of government. 
These people have not only lost some par- 
ticular civil liberty, such as some of our 
minorities have here, but they have lost their 
civil liberties in their totality. 

Nor can a case be made that these people 
are not our brothers in the great fraternity 
of men to whom we have a heavy obligation 
by divine command, 

Yet most of our government leaders, some 
of our civil rights leaders and particularly 
many of our churchmen will writhe with un- 
easiness or become indignant when the sub- 
ject comes up. 

It is incomprehensible to me how such 
men as Martin Luther King can crusade for 
equality and civil liberties for his people and 
yet brazenly advocate bondage for the people 
of China or Vietnam, which he unquestion- 
ably does when he advocates recognition of 
Soviet China or our withdrawal from South 
Vietnam. He has advocated both of these 
and thereby has put himself directly in an 
inconsistent posture. 

But when you analyze it, this incon- 
sistency manifests itself in so many of the 
performances of the Liberal Establishment. 

I would like to suggest that a real touch- 
stone of sincerity for all spokesmen in the 
area of civil liberties is their attitude toward 
Captive Nations Week. If they want the 
tradition abolished and the poor people in 
bondage forgotten for an unforeseeable time, 
they should not be given a voice in the fleld 
of civil rights. 


JULY 16, 1966. 

Sm: For the eighth consecutive year the 
President of the United States has issued a 
proclamation designating the third week of 
July (July 17-25) as “Captive Nations Week”. 
The Captive Nations Resolution (Public Law 
86-90) established by a joint resolution of 
Congress and forming the basis for the Week, 
requests the President to issue a similar 
proclamation each year until such time as 
freedom and independence shall have been 
achieved for all the captive nations of the 
world. 

As one might expect, the iniquitous rulers 
in the Kremlin are particularly disturbed by 
the continuing Captive Nations Week ob- 
servances in the United States and other 
nations of the free world. The image the 
Kremlin rulers attempt to create showing 
themselves to be genuinely interested in 
peace and helping to relax tensions by giving 
greater “freedom” to their satellites is sud- 
denly dissipated when they are confronted 
by the Captive Nations Week observances 
and possible ramifications following there- 
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from. The barbarity of their nature is re- 
vealed as they—in the most vile and deroga- 
tory terms—denounce the President, Mem- 
bers of Congress, and participating Americans 
for proclaiming and supporting Captive Na- 
tions Week, And why the bitter tirades and 
denunciations? The reason becomes appar- 
ent after a brief examination of Public Law 
86-90. 

The significant feature of the Captive Na- 
tions Resolution is that it recognizes and 
specifically names not only Central European 
nations commonly regarded as being captive 
including Czechoslovakia, East Germany, 
Rumania, and the like; but also recognizes 
and names approximately a dozen non-Rus- 
sian nations in the Soviet Union including 
Ukraine, Lithuania, Armenia, and others. 

Increasing awareness of the realities and 
myths regarding the Soviet Union in the free 
world, in large part due to the implementa- 
tion of the Captive Nations Resolution is in- 
deed a source of consternation for Moscow. 
More people in the free world are beginning 
to realize that the Soviet Union is inhabited 
by more non-Russians than Russians; that 
the mineral and industrial wealth of the 
Soviet Union to a large extent lies within the 
boundaries of the non-Russian nations with- 
out which Soviet Russia would be a third 
rate power; that the non-Russian people of 
the so-called “Soviet Republics” continue to 
have an intense desire to be free and to have 
the right of self determination which rights 
were forcibly taken from them by Soviet 
Russia shortly after they had declared their 
independence following the collapse of the 
Czarist Russian Empire; that therefore, the 
monolithic Soviet Union concept continually 
advanced by Moscow represents nothing 
more than a colossal myth when confronted 
by these enduring realities. 

Most frightening to the Kremlin rulers, of 
course, is the possibility that the growing 
knowledge of the truth regarding Soviet Rus- 
sian imperio—colonialism ‘will eventually be 
* into our foreign policy determina- 

ons. 

The desire of the people of the captive 
nations, both inside and outside the Soviet 
Union, to secure their independence con- 
stitutes the most powerful deterrent to war 
and the best hope for a just and lasting peace 
among nations. 

Sincerely, 
WALTER PRETKA, 


[From the Washington (D.C.) Post, July 8, 
1966] 


Ur Wrrn IpeL-URAL 

Knowing well that the best way to fight 
communism is to blow hard on it, the Con- 
gress in 1959 “authorized and requested” the 
President to designate the third week in July 
as Captive Nations Week. Ever solicitous 
of the Executive's geographical shortcom- 
ings, the Congress identified the nations 
thereby to be blessed. Its list included not 
only such ancient and recognized lands as 
White Ruthenia and Turkestan but historic 
Cossackia and storied Idel-Ural too. 
Tune President has unaccountably delayed 
in issuing the prescribed annual ‘Captive 
Nations Proclamation.” In recent years he 
has even failed to name the nations for 
whose benefit he was issuing the proclama- 
tion. We trust, nonetheless, that Congress’ 
fervor for the freedom and independence of 
Cossackia and Idel-Ural will receive its due. 


A REPLY sy Dr. Lev E. DOBRIANSKY or 
GEORGETOWN UNIVERSITY AND CHAIRMAN OF 
THE NATIONAL CAPTIVE NATIONS COMMITTEE 
TO THE WASHINGTON Posr's JULY 8 EDITO- 
RIAL “UP WITH .IDEL-URAL” 

The editorial is not without some measure 
of intellectual humor, mixed with obvious 
ingredients of sarcasm. When a number of 
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people asked for my reaction to it, I simply 
replied that “The editors of this organ 
should continue writing about Idel-Ural, 
Cossackia and other integral parts of the 
Soviet Union. In time they will educate 
themselves and many of their readers, And 
this will be all to the good.” In this respect, 
the apparently irritated editor has done us 
all a great favor. 

As usual, the editorial is studded with 
factual imaccuracies and poor judgment. 
But this, too, is part of the process of edu- 
cation; time in, the condition will be over- 
come. 

Now for the points. Plainly, the best way 
to fight “communism’—in reality Soviet 
Russian imperio-colonialism and the Red 
Chinese one, too—is to blow hard on it, with 
firmness, a certitude of one’s own position, 
and with a determined vision of its defeat 
and demise. 

Second, the President did not unaccount- 
ably” delay issuing his Captive Nations 
Week proclamation. In fact, he timed it 
yery well on July 8, the historic date of the 
announcement of our Declaration of Inde- 
pendence and his announcement of the 
establishment of the American Revolution 
Bicentennial Commission. 

Third, to state that in recent years the 
President has even failed “to name the na- 
tions for whose benefit he was issuing the 
proclamation” is grossly untrue and typical 
of the paper's editorial comments. One 
need only to read all the Presidential proc- 
lamations from Eisenhower’s in 1959 to 
Johnson’s in 1965 to establish the untruth 
of such assertions. The references to the 
captive mations have always been general 
and all-inclusive. 

Finally, the editor needn't worry that Con- 
gress will misplace his trust in its fervor for 
the independence and freedom of all peoples, 
including those of Cossackia and Idel-Ural. 
The President’s proclamation was compre- 
hensive to include all; Congress’ determina- 
tion to have all nations enjoy the blessings 
of freedom has never been less. It’s com- 
forting to note the editor’s expression, of 
trust. and concern.. Yes, indeed, Up With 
Idel-Ural! 


[From America, Ukrainian Catholic Daily, 
Aug. 11, 1966] 7 
NATIONWIDE OBSERVANCES OF CAPTIVE NATIONS 
WEEK 


New Yorg, N.Y.—At least 35, States and 
mayors of scores of cities throughout the 
United States issued proclamations urging 
statewide and local observances of this year’s 
Captive Nations Week. 

Listed below is a partial list of states that 
heeded President Lyndon B. Johnson’s call to 
observe the week of July 17-23 with “appro- 
priate ceremonies and activities”: 

Governors and states proclaming Captive 
Nations Week included: George C. Wallace, 
Alabama; William A. Egan, Alaska; Samuel 
P. Goddard, Arizona; Orvil B. Faubus, Ar- 
kansas; Edmund G. Brown, California; John 
A. Love, Colorado; John Dempsey, Connecti» 
cut; Charles L. Terry, Jr., Delaware; John A. 
Burns, Hawaii; Harold E. Hughes, Iowa; Otto 
Kerner, Illinois; Roger D. Branigin, Indiana; 
Edward T. Breathitt, Kentucky; John H. 
Reed, Maine; J. Millard Tawes, Maryland; 
John A, Volpe, Massachusetts; George Rom- 
ney, Michigan; Warren E. Hearnes, Missouri; 
John W. King, New Hampshire; Richard J. 
Hughes, New Jersey; Jack M. Campbell, New 
Mexico; Nelson A. Rockefeller, New York; 
Dan K. Moore, North Carolina; William L. 
Guy, North Dakota; James A. Rhodes, Ohio; 
Mark O. Hatfield, Oregon; William W. Scran- 
ton, Pennsylvania; John H. Chafee, Rhode 
Island; Robert E. McNair, South Carolina; 
G. Clement, Tennessee; John Connally, 
Texas; Calvin L. Rempton, Utah; Philip H. 
Hoff, Vermont; Mills E. Godwin, Jr., Vir- 
ginia; Warren P. Knowles, Wisconsin. 
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A proclamation was also issued by the 
Commissioners of the District of Columpia. 

The mayors of a large number of American 
cities also marked Captive Nations Week by 
signing proclamations, often attended by 
delegations of representatives of the Captive 
Nations, Ukrainians prominently among 
them. 


Boston MARKED CAPTIVE NATIONS WEEK 


Boston, Mass.—“Our country’s abiding 
commitment to the principles of independ- 
ence, personal liberty and human dignity 
makes it appropriate and proper that we 
manifest to the peoples of the captive nations 
our sympathies and prayers for their free- 
dom and national independence, and that 
we recognize and encourage constructive ac- 
tions which foster the growth and develop- 
ment of these rights,” was stated by Gover- 
nor John A. Volpe of Massachusetts in his 
proclamation issued on the occasion of the 
Captive Nations Week. 

Mayor John F. Collins of Boston in his 
proclamation, after enumerating all captive 
nations which lost their independence 
through direct and indirect aggression of 
Russian Communists, urged Bostonians to 
“dedicate their efforts for the peaceful lib- 
eration of oppressed and subjugated peoples 
all over the world.” 

INFORMING THE PUBLIC 

In keeping with President Johnson’s state- 
ment of “building bridges of understanding” 
with the captive world, special emphasis was 
put on informing the public, through news- 
papers and radio, about captive nations. In 
addition to press releases and copies of proc- 
lamations, each major daily in Massachu- 
setts, as well as in Rhode Island, Connecticut, 
New Hampshire, and Maine, received a spe- 
cial letter for publication in the “letters to 
the editor“ column. As of this writing, The 
Boston Herald (Boston, Mass.), The Stand- 
ard Times (New Bedford, Mass.), Manchester 
Union Leader (Manchester, N.H.), and The 
aria Times (Hartford, Conn.) carried the 
etter, 


ACTION ON THE FLOOD RESOLUTION 


In separate letters from the Boston UCCA, 
Massachusetts Congressmen were urged to 
initiate action in the House Rules Commit- 
tee to act upon the pending Flood Resolu- 
tion (H. Res. 14), proposing the establish- 
ment of a Special Committee on Captive 
Nations. 

NEW ENGLAND COMMITTEE FOR CAPTIVE NATIONS 

This year's observance was sponsored by 
the New England Committee for Captive Na- 
tions, which consists of American, Latvian, 
Lithuanian, Hungarian, Polish, and Ukrainian 
representatives of Greater Boston and vicin- 
ity. The Boston Chapter of the Ukrainian 
Congress Committee of America is repre- 
sented by Mr. Orest Szczudluk, its Vice Presi- 
dent. The Committee is also planning a big 
rally and motorcade which will take place in 
October. 


[From Human Events magazine, Aug. 13, 
1966] 
War WOULD HAPPEN iF CaprTive NATIONS 
REVOLTED AGAINST U.S.S.R.? 


(By Edgar Ansel Mowrer) 


“What would happen if five captive nations 
of East Europe revolted against their Rus- 
sian-imposed regimes at the same time?” 

This was the question that I put to several 
fellow guests at the recent annual Captive 
Nations Week dinner here in Washington. 

My thought was so far removed from cúr- 
rent thinking that even refugees from those 
countries seemed stunned. Then each asked 
for an explanation. “You mean, Mr. 
Mowrer?" 

“I am supposing that a ‘little war of lib- 
eration’ ‘breaks out in ‘each of, say, five or 
more captive nations, on the same day, pos- 
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sibly by agreement among the patriots. 
Would the Soviet Union try to suppress them? 
If it did, could it treat all five as it treated 
Hungary back in 1956? Also, Iam asking [of 
each refugee leader among those questioned] 
whether your people are ready for such a 
revolt,” 

Here are some replies: “The Polish people 
are anti-Communist and the Soviet Union 
forced communism upon them in 
thanks to clever exploitation of their hatred 
of Nazi Germany. Let the Russian troops 
withdraw with no chance of returning and 
communism in Poland will not last a week.” 

My Czechoslavakian friend said: “We are a 
less passionate people than, say, the Poles. 
Our forte is passive resistance. You remem- 
ber the Good Soldier Schweik of the novel. 
In 1948 a number of people were ready to 
give communism a try. But what happened? 
The Soviets systematically milked our indus- 
try, buying at a low price, selling us oil at an 
extravagant figure. 

“The stooge Communist government made 
no effort to keep our once magnificent indus- 
tries in good shape, still less to modernize 
them. In consequence, Czechoslovakia, 
which once had a living standard second only 
to that of Germany, is now in permanent 
economic crisis, Ninety per cent of the peo- 
ple would rebel tonight if they saw a chance 
of success, meaning no Soviet intervention.” 

From another leading refugee: “We Bul- 
garians had a historical friendship for Rus- 
sia which made Russian-imposed commu- 
nism more palatable at first. Now after 20- 
odd years, the mass of Bulgarians are not 
only savagely anti-Communist but anti- 
Russian as well.” 

A fourth: we got our 
lesson in 1956. We drove out our oppressors 
and begged for Western assistance. You 
know what we got: nothing! The Hungarian 
people are ready for a new revolt at any 
time—but only if they are sure of American 
assistance. We see no more chance of that 
from this Administration than from those of 
Eisenhower and Kennedy.” 

I insisted. “Suppose five captive nations 
revolted simultaneously regardless of out- 
side assistance, what would, and what could, 
the Soviets do?” 

Each of the four gave the same 
answer. “My people will not revolt without 
being confident of outside assistance, which, 
with Europe in its present defeatist mood, 
means American assistance. 

“Nonetheless, you are right—if five cap- 
tive peoples rose against communism at the 
same time, particularly if Russo-Chinese 
tensions had grown sharper, the Russians 
would be incapable of dealing with more 
than one or two of them, The others would 
recover their freedom. Then of course, it 
would be up to you Americans to see that 
they keep it—by say, moving in your NATO 
forces from Germany. Unhappily, I see no 
sign of even that much will for liberation 
on the part of your Administration. Do 
you?” 

I had to admit that I saw little or none. 
Some U.S. officials are in such terror of new 
revolts by the captive nations that they 
talk—only half seriously, of course—of as- 
sisting the Soviets in repressing them if they 
occur! 

Nonetheless, I put a last question to my- 
self: ‘If the United States can risk escala- 
tion and nuclear destruction in defense of 
the South Vietnamese, why does it fear to 
take the same risk in order to restore free- 
dom to suffering peoples for whose plight 
FDR was at least partly responsible?” 


ARREST OF MIHAJLO MIHAJLOV BY 
YUGOSLAVIA GROUNDS. FOR RE- 
VIEW OF AMERICAN AID TO TITO 


Mr. DON H. CLAUSEN. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
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man from Illinois [Mr. FINDLEY] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Record and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection, 

Mr. FINDLEY. Mr. Speaker, the re- 
cent arrest by Yugoslavia police of Mi- 
hajlo Mihajlov again demonstrates the 
weakness of the already questionable 
theory upon which much of the Johnson 
administration’s policy toward Eastern 
Europe is based. The theory is that we 
should work to make independent from 
Moscow such Communist nations as Po- 
land, Yugoslavia, and Rumania, because 
an independent Communist state, in 
which the people have a certain degree 
of internal freedom, serves our national 
interest by weakening the ideological 
hold of international communism. 

Thus the administration wishes to aid 
these countries not because we expect 
their votes in the United Nations or mili- 
tary and political support from them, but 
to make them economically independent 
of the Soviet Union, to normalize their 
relations with the West and thereby en- 
able them to extend a degree of liberty to 
the people of Eastern Europe. 

This policy has obvious appeal, and as 
pointed out in Foreign Affairs in January 
1965, in an article entitled, “Communist 
Rule in Eastern Europe,” by John M. 
Montias, it sometimes appears to work. 
But, the premise upon which it is based 
is challenged by the actions of men such 
as Marshal Tito, Communist leader of 
Yugoslavia. Last week he gave a dra- 
matic demonstration of police state con- 
trol. It came shortly after the House had 
rejected my amendment to limit US. 
credit to Yugoslavia under the Food for 
Freedom Act. 

On June 9, the House approved, over 
my objection, a committee amendment 
under which Tito’s police state is eligible 
for 40-year credit on food purchases— 
with 10 years of that time at only 1 per- 
cent interest and the balance at 2% per- 
cent interest. 

In a period when American citizens 
have to pay 6 percent interest and more 
for money they borrow, why should these 
same citizens, as taxpayers, be required 
to finance at 1 and 2% percent interest 
Pony ari regimes that deny press free- 

om? 

It is one thing to authorize attractive 
credit terms for countries which protect 
the basic rights of their own citizens— 
like India, for example, but quite another 
to authorize such terms for a Commu- 
nist country. 

At present Yugoslavia can get only 20- 
year cutrate credit under the Public Law 
480 program—food for freedom—and, in 
my book that is 20 years too long. 

Tito, by the arrest of Mr. Mihajlov, 
showed that things really have not 
changed much in Yugoslavia. 

Mr. Mihajlov had announced plans to 
convoke a conference in Zadar to launch 
an independent sociopolitical periodical 
which would provide balance to the 
otherwise one-party press in Yugoslavia. 
It was a specific challenge involving 
press freedom. Despite his belief that 
his: proposed periodical is entirely legal 
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under the Yugoslav Constitution, he was 
arrested and lingers today in jail. 

Freedom of the press is of course basic 
to any liberalization of a totalitarian 
regime, and the imprisonment of Mr. 
Mihajlov is dramatic evidence that 
Marshal Tito still operates Yugoslavia as 
a garrison state. The United States 
should carefully review its entire aid pro- 
gram to Yugoslavia, especially the pro- 
gram under Public Law 480. The U.S. 
taxpayers should not be required to fi- 
nance a police state government which 
denies basic rights to the people of Yugo- 
slavia. 

The New York Times in an editorial, 
August 10, sought to justify the arrest 
by stating that it testified to fear in 
Belgrade that an opposition, magazine 
such as the one planned by Mr. Mihajlov 
could become the nucleus for a politically 
significant organized opposition party in 
the future. 

The arrest, said the Times, showed 
that Yugoslavia has moved “part of the 
way from totalitarianism” in that he pre- 
viously was able to publish articles criti- 
cal of the Soviet Union. That this was 
permitted is only natural, since Marshal 
Tito is himself publicly critical of the 
Soviet Union at times, and Mr. Mihajlov 
was merely expressing what Marshal 
Tito has for many years held out as pub- 
lic policy. The Times believes we can 
draw some comfort from the fact that, 
first, Mr. Mihajlov was not banished, and, 
second, he did, by the arrest, attract 
international attention to his cause. 

The subtle distinctions between ban- 
ishment and lingering in prison without 
trial, perhaps even for many years, 
escapesme. The end result of both is the 
same: denial of human freedom. While 
it is true that Mr. Mihajlov attained his 
goal of worldwide publicity for his efforts 
to achieve a genuine democracy in Yugo- 
slavia it is questionable whether he re- 
celves any personal satisfaction from 
this. In a matter of a few days his arrest 
and the attention it brought will have 
passed from the front pages of the major 
newspapers, and he and his efforts will 
have been forgotten. But Mr. Mihajlov 
will remain in prison. Were he free, then 
he could achieve in a much more lasting 
and permanent measure the goal for 
which he strives, social democracy in 
Yugoslavia. 

The Washington Post has correctly 
stated the issue involved: 

Mihajlo Mihajlov offered his government 
a hard but fair test of its fidelity to its own 
principles. By arresting him, the govern- 
ment failed the test. 

If Tito really wants to deserve finan- 
cial aid from U.S. taxpayers, he should 
turn over a new leaf by releasing Mihaj- 
lov and permitting him to operate a truly 
free press. 

If Tito does not do so, the Congress 
should rescind 40-year attractive credit 
terms for food and cancel all other forms 
of aid to Yugoslavia. 


PRIVATE AID TO EDUCATION 


Mr. DON H, CLAUSEN. Mr. Speaker, 
Task unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from Ohio [Mr. ASHBROOK] may 
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extend his remarks at this point in the 
Record and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ASHBROOK. Mr. Speaker, a re- 
cent report of the Council for Financial 
Aid to Education states that during the 
1964-65 school year private gifts to col- 
leges and universities amounted to ap- 
proximately $1.56 billion dollars. With 
the ever-increasing tendency to look to 
the Federal Government for financial 
help, the knowledge that the private 
sector is still enough concerned with our 
educational institutions to contribute 
this substantial sum is certainly reas- 
suring. As I have stated before, there 
is legislation pending before Congress 
which would further aid private contri- 
butors to assist the institutions of their 
choice. By the use of tax credits and 
the tax sharing or tax retention plan, 
additional funds could be channeled into 
the educational field without the Federal 
Government being involved. 

Private efforts to fund educational 
institutions must be encouraged, and for 
this reason I include the editorial from 
the Chicago Tribune of August 16 en- 


titled, “How Private Colleges Help 
Themselves,” in the Recorp at this 
point: 


How PRIVATE COLLEGES HELP THEMSELVES 


In January, 1965, when President John- 
son asked Congress to provide about 800 
million dollars a year in aid to ‘colleges 
and universities, he said that private sources 
and states simply could not do the job and 
that “federal aid is essential.” 

Despite a murmur of “amens” from many 
hard-pressed college presidents, Mr. Johnson 
vastly underestimated the determination of 
private colleges to find their own help and 
the willingness of private sources to provide 
it. 

The Council for Financial Aid to Educa- 
tion, a business group, has reported that in 
the school year 1964-65 private gifts to col- 
leges and universities amounted to no less 
than 1.56 billion dollars. This was about 
six times what they received 10 years earlier. 
Assuming the same rate of growth, gifts in 
the school year just ended will approach 2 
billion dollars. 

A few examples should speak for them- 
selves, The University of Chicago is seek- 
ing 360 million dollars in 10 years—the high- 
est goal ever set by any college. Harvard 
led the do-it-yourself financing procession 
in 1960 by raising 82.5 million dollars. 
M.LT., taking the cue, set out to obtain 66 
million and got 98 million. The Univer- 
sity of Southern California set a 20-year 
goal of 106 million dollars and reached it in 
five years. Stanford has raised 113 million 
dollars, Brandeis 76 million, Cornell 73 mil- 
lion, and Princeton 61 million. 

The will to help themselves is not con- 
fined to the big institutions. Little Tou- 
galoo college, a Negro school in Mississippi, 
is out for 30 million dollars in 10 years. 
When the Ford Foundation turned down an 
appeal from Rockford [Hl.] college, its presi- 
dent, John Howard, d the magazine Busi- 
ness Week, “we went right ahead and raised 
the money anyhow.” 

Rockford is one of the colleges which have 
been firmest in their determination to avoid 
Federal handouts in the form of “as- 
sistance.” Mr. Johnson may deny that such 
assistance leads to federal control, but the 
Supreme court has settled the matter more 
authoritatively. It is hardly lack of due 
process,” it ruled in 1942 in a case involving 
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a farmer, “for the government to regulate 
that which it subsidizes.” 

Once a system of subsidies is broadly 
established, there will be any number of 
bureaucratic agencies eager to kibita with 
ideas about whom the colleges should admit, 
whom they should hire as teachers, and what 
they should teach. 

James M. Hester, president of New York 
university, which is on its way toward a 100- 
million-dollar goal, attributes the greatness 
of American education to “healthy competi- 
tion between public and private colleges.” 

“We are proving,” according to him, “that 
there is sufficient regard for this dual system 
to provide support for private institutions 
with high standards.” 

The figures suggest that he is right. Even 
Mr. Johnson seems to have had second 
thoughts, Judging from his failure to press 
for money for everything that he promised 
and his more recent desire to shift the stu- 
dent loan program to private funds. He 
should let private capital show what it can 
do before providing the Trojan horse which 
will ultimately and inevitably carry govern- 
ment educationists, social planners, and 
other meddlers onto the campuses of the 
private colleges. 


THE 44TH ANNUAL CONVENTION OF 
THE ORDER OF AHEPA 


Mr. DON H. CLAUSEN. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from California [Mr. Bon Wiison] 
may extend his remarks at this point in 
the Recorp and include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BOB WILSON. Mr. Speaker, I 
wish to express my greetings to the 
46,000 members of the Order of AHEPA 
who are in Washington this week for 
their 44th annual convention. I want to 
do a rather unusual thing and list six 
of them who are from San Diego and 
to express to them a special welcome. 
They are: Chris Stassis; Basil Curtis; 
John Sotiros; George Koulaxizes; Mike 
James, and Maneuel Xenedes. 

In case a few Members are confused, 
the word AHEPA stands for American 
Hellenic Educational Progressive Asso- 
ciation. It has chapters in 49 States and 
in all Canadian Provinces, in Australia, 
the Bahamas and, of course, in Greece. 

The objectives of AHEPA—and of its 
auxiliary organizations, the Daughters of 
Penelope, the Sons of Pericles and the 
Maids of Athena—are simple. They are 
to encourage and promote the loyalty of 
the members to the country where they 
are citizens, while promoting a better 
understanding of Hellenic culture. To 
this end AHEPA seeks to instill a due 
appreciation of the privilege of citizen- 
ship; to encourage active participation 
in the political, civic, social and commer- 
cial fields; to oppose political corruption 
and tyranny and to promote good fel- 
lowship and altruism. 

Once before, in 1952, AHEPA held a 
convention in Washington, D.C., and 
its last convention was in Athens, Greece. 
I know that we are happy to have them 
here again in this city we like to hope 
is as enlightened as historic Athens. 

Personally, I wish to extend a heartfelt 
welcome to Kimon A. Doukas, supreme 
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president of AHEPA and to all the many 
men and women who meet in Washing- 
ton to discuss, plan, and pray for the ac- 
tivities of this worthy organization. 


REMARKS OF REPRESENTATIVE 
FLORENCE P. DWYER, IN THE 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, ON 
THE DEATH OF AARON G. BEN- 
ESCH, FORMER ASSOCIATE EDI- 
TOR OF THE NEWHOUSE NA- 
TIONAL NEWS SERVICE 


Mr. DON H. CLAUSEN. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
woman from New Jersey [Mrs. DWYER] 
may extend her remarks at this point in 
the Recorp and include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

Mrs. DWYER. Mr. Speaker, it is my 
sad duty to report to the House the death 
this morning of a man known to many 
of our colleagues as one of the ablest, 
fairest, and most truly professional 
journalists who have covered Congress— 
Aaron G. Benesch, former associate edi- 
tor of the Newhouse National News Serv- 
ice and Washington correspondent of 
the Newark Star-Ledger. 

When he retired last December 31, 
Aaron Benesch had completed more 
than 50 years of service in one of the 
most demanding and vital of our profes- 
sions—50 years that spanned every as- 
pect of journalism, from copy boy to re- 
porter to national correspondent to news 
executive. 

In the course of his outstanding 
career, he won the affection and respect 
of all with whom he came in contact, 
colleagues and public officials alike. 

It was my privilege, Mr. Speaker, to 
know and work with Aaron Benesch dur- 
ing his years as correspondent for the 
Newark Star-Ledger. He was always 
fair and objective, a skillful writer, and 
a penetrating observer of politics and 
government in Washington. He was 
also a very good friend. 

A native of St. Louis, Aaron Benesch 
began in the newspaper business as a $3- 
a-week copy boy on the old St. Louis 
Star. Later, he reported on the activi- 
ties of the Missouri State Legislature. 
His coverage of national politics goes 
back to 1928 and the Republican Na- 
tional Convention in Kansas City which 
nominated Herbert Hoover for Presi- 
dent. He also worked for the old St. 
Louis Times,, where he served, among 
other capacities, as managing editor. 

Aaron. first came to Washington in 
1951 as Washington correspondent of the 
St. Louis Globe-Democrat. He returned 
to St. Louis in 1953 for a 4-year stint 
as managing editor of the Globe-Demo- 
crat. He came back to Washington in 
1957 with the Newhouse National News 
Service as associate editor of one of the 
largest news bureau in the Nation’s Capi- 
tal and as correspondent of the Newark 
Star-Ledger, one of the principal mem- 
bers of the Newhouse organization. 
As one who was intimately involved 
with New Jersey affairs at that time, 
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Aaron very generously served in the role 
pd historian of the New Jersey State So- 
ciety. 

At his retirement party late last year, 
Aaron Benesch was privileged to hear 
at firsthand how very highly he was re- 
garded by those with whom he worked. 
People from every area of government 
and journalism in Washington attended 
the reception and many came from dis- 
tant places to honor this fine gentleman 
and great reporter and editor. Many 
others sent messages expressing their 
esteem and affection. 

Among the tributes paid to Aaron 
Benesch was this one from former Pres- 
ident Harry Truman: 

You have put in all of 50 years in the hec- 
tic field of journalism and that is a long time 
even in a normal field of operation. I hope 
your transition from over-activity to retire- 
3 is as comfortable for you as it has been 

or me, 


For Aaron Benesch, journalism was a 
demanding and rewarding world. He 
gave it his best. He mastered it and 
served it well. He brought honor to his 
profession, 

To Eva Benesch, his wife and close 
companion, and to all his family, I offer 
my deepest sympathy at their great 
loss—a loss we all share. 


MANCHESTER UNITED FUND RE- 
VIVES WORLD WAR II CUSTOM; 
COMMUNITY LEADERS GIVE PER- 
SONAL FAREWELL TO SERVICE- 
MEN 


Mr. DON H. CLAUSEN. Mr. Speaker, 
Iask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from New Hampshire [Mr. CLEVE- 
LAND] may extend his remarks at this 
point in the Recorp and include extra- 
neous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CLEVELAND. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der the leadership of the United Fund, 
community leaders of Manchester, N.H., 
have revived the World War II custom of 
saying a personal farewell to men de- 
parting for military service. I hope this 
practice will be adopted by all other 
communities in the country during this 
period of war. 

In this way, the whole community ex- 
presses the hundred different poignant 
feelings of farewell, good luck, and sup- 
port that are so hard to put into words. 
At the same time, the presence of these 
leaders on these occasions serves to re- 
mind the community itself of our com- 
mitment to defend freedom and what it 
costs to do so. 

Manchester is a departure point for 
our whole area. I would like to put into 
the Recorp a short article appearing in 
the Manchester Union-Leader, July 26, 
describing the first of these sendoffs, in- 
cluding the names of the 26 men and 
their hometowns in New Hampshire and 
Vermont. Godspeed to them and our 
thanks to Mr. Albert Mattison of the 
United Fund, who originated the send- 
off idea, and to Mayor Vallee of Man- 
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chester and the other officials who. so 
willingly carried it out. 
The article follows: 
SENDOFF GIVEN 26 ENLISTEES 


Mayor Roland S. Vallee, members of the 
Manchester Board of Aldermen, and others 
braved the weather at Grenier Field yester- 
day to give an official farewell to 26 enlistees 
leaving by plane to start their military 
careers. 

Others on hand were George Connell, gen- 
eral manager of the Union Leader and a 
member of the farewell advisory committee; 
Albert Mattison, executive director of the 
United Fund of Greater. Manchester who 
originated the revival of the World War II 
custom; Philip DeRing, acting public rela- 
tions director of the local United Fund; and 
military officials. 

Enlisting in the Army and being sent to 
Ft. Dix, N.J., were: Roy A. Tucker, Walter J. 
Lord, Bradford B. Felton, Jack F. Morin, 
Ronald H. Adjutant, Dan A. Sheehan, John 
A. Robertson Jr., Richard G. Godbout, and 
Kenneth R. McCann, all of Manchester; 
Frank J. Sullivan of Nashua; Peter B. Chap- 
man and Michael S. Chwater, both of Ports- 
mouth; Douglas B. Foster of Keene; and 
Richard R. Viens of Berlin. 

Phillip A. Burbank and Ralph Batten Jr., 
both of Portsmouth, both began a tour in 
the Air Force. 

The following Vermonters also left to be- 
gin Army service: Clifford N. Davis, William 
M. Flint, Danny H. Bedell, and Sidney A. 
Waite Jr., all of Barre; Francis C. Rivers, 
Philip M. Germaine, and John C. Bolduc, all 
of Burlington; and Donald E. Leclair, Joseph 
R. Gaborialut, and Robert A. Bengston, all 
of St. Johnsbury. : 


NEEDED: A CULTURAL EXCHANGE 
CENTER FOR LATIN AMERICA 


The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. PAT- 
TEN). Under a previous order of the 
House, the gentleman from California 
Mr. Hanna] is recognized for 60 min- 
utes. 

Mr. HANNA. Mr. Speaker, en su 
mensaje al Congreso del mes de Febrero 
urgiendo la aprobación de la Acta Inter- 
nacional de Educación, el Presidente 
Johnson nos úrgió aumentar a un grado 
universal la tarea de mejorar la edu- 
cación de nuestra gente. 

En este diá yo quisiera enfocar nuestra 
atencién sobre una area—una area en 
particular—en ese proyecto de supera- 
cion. 

To those of my colleagues—and the 
Official Reporter of debate—who experi- 
enced some frustration during the first 
minute of this speech, you have my pro- 
found sympathy. The feeling that flows 
from an inability to understand is an 
awful one. Perhaps you recognized the 
language as Spanish. Perhaps you could 
identify one or two words, but still could 
not understand my message. 

With this experience in mind I now 
ask you to use your imagination to pro- 
ject yourselves into another situation. 
Pretend you are 5 or 6 years old and ar- 
riving for your first day of school. You 
speak English, the language of your par- 
ents. But everyone around you speaks 
Spanish. You are laughed at, teased, 
and held up to disdain. As if this were 
not humiliating enough, you are now 
told by your teacher that you must 
henceforth communicate in the class- 
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room only in Spanish, a language you 
cannot understand, a language which 
you may come to understand slowly but 
which you will always speak with a 
thick, and to many of your classmates, 
a humorous accent; On your first day 
of school you have suffered a humiliat- 
ing defeat—the first of many yet to 
come. 

If you can imagine this, my distin- 
guished colleagues, you can perhaps ap- 
preciate the terrible pressures placed 
upon an American child of Mexican 
descent by our rigid, Anglo-oriented 
school system. For the first few years 
of his tender existence he is raised in a 
Spanish cultural tradition. He under- 
stands Spanish. His parents speak it. 
The first words he hears and the first 
words he speaks are Spanish. He be- 
gins to develop what could be truly a 
bilingual ability. 

But that ability is suddenly, ruthless- 
ly squashed by a system geared to a 
monocultural, monolingual society which 
proceeds to strip the child of his heri- 
tage, his dignity, his pride, and his very 
personality. He must then struggle to 
assimilate another culture—the Anglo- 
Saxon, This battle he fights throughout 
grade school only to learn when he 
reaches high school that he has been the 
victim of a cruel, ironic joke. 

He now finds that he is expected to 
learn another language. But it is too 
late. The pressures of grade school have 
left him with a stunted ability in both 
languages and both cultures. Worse 
than that, the system has left him, after 
many humiliating defeats, with a spirit 
broken of pride and the desire to go on. 

The results have been tragic, as is 
shown in our 1960 census: 

The median scholastic achievement 
level of the Mexican-American student 
in the Pacific Southwest is far behind 
that of his Anglo-American classmates. 

The census showed that in Arizona, 
the Mexican-American completed a me- 
dian 7 years of school, nearly 4 years less 
than his Anglo-American classmates. 

In California, my own State, I am sad 
to say that the Mexican-American com- 
pleted a median 8.6 years, 3% less than 
his Anglo-American classmates. 

In Colorado, the Mexican-American 
finished 8.1 years, exactly 4 years less 
than his classmates. 

In New Mexico, he completed 7.7 years, 
nearly 4 years less than his classmates. 

And in Texas, with its 2 million Mex- 
ican-Americans, he completed a mere 
4.7 median years of education, less than 
half the education received by his Anglo- 
American classmates. 

San Antonio, Tex., with its high Mex- 
ican-American population has the most 
depressed wage of any metropolis in the 
Nation. 

A 1965 special census survey in East 
Los Angeles, which has perhaps the larg- 
est concentration of Mexican Americans 
in the United States, showed that the 
earning power of the people living there 
has actually decreased in recent years, in 
grim contrast to the earning power of 
other ethnie groups in our society. 

Clearly, Mr. Speaker, we are squander- 
ing one of our country’s greatest re- 
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sources, and yet we have never needed 
our Americans of Latin American herit- 
age more than we need them right now. 

Latin America, with its 28 nations and 
200 million people, today should be look- 
ing to us for leadership in education. 
The President has set forth as one of our 
great foreign policy goals helping to edu- 
cate the underdeveloped nations of the 
world. And we should do that. This 
Nation should take the lead in interna- 
tional education, especially in our own 
hemisphere, and I shall suggest a man- 
ner in which we can do that shortly. 

But how can we expect to participate 
in educating Latin Americans when we 
have not done the job of educating our 
own countrymen who are of Latin Amer- 
ican descent. Therefore, if we are to 
pursue the President’s long-term goal of 
helping our Latin American neighbors 
educate their people we had better get 
busy educating our own. 

We need to bring to bear on this prob- 
lem the resources, the programs and 
policies that will encourage State efforts 
in this critical area of concern. We need 
to continue and expand the beginning 
that has been made under Project Head- 
start. We need to consider the kind of 
constructive proposal that the dis- 
tinguished gentleman from Florida [Mr. 
GIBBONS], has put forth in his legislation 
for “Project Good Start.” This program 
would follow through on Headstart con- 
tinuing to give those children who need 
it the extra support and encouragement 
through the elementary grades. We 
need to establish programs which will 
train teachers to deal specifically with 
the problems of the bilingual student and 
programs which would assist him in per- 
fecting, not destroying, a precious talent. 

Thus, Mr. Speaker, our first step in 
taking the lead in education in this 
hemisphere would be to give top priority 
to see that our own people who are of 
Latin American descent get the oppor- 
tunities and the education to which the 
rest of us have access, 

Our next step, Mr. Speaker, should be 
to search out the avenues in education 
which we could pursue in becoming an 
effective catalyst to bring about cultural 
and political understanding among 
American Republics of the North and 
South. 

Personally, I feel that one such avenue 
stands out. That would be the creation 
of a cultural interchange center to 
establish new lines of north-south com- 
munication, to invite new understand- 
ing and new rapport in common com- 
mitments toward common goals, and to 
bring organization and support to the 
many diverse efforts now being made by 
colleges and universities, by govern- 
ments, and private foundations, and by 
the dedication of individuals to bring 
about harmony of purpose and action in 
our hemisphere. 

The people of California, including i 
nearly 2 million Mexican and La 
Americans, are anxious and willing to 
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In recent weeks, I have discussed’ the 
need for a cultural interchange center 
with persons both from our State and 
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Individually, they envision many 
things that such a center could do—but 
the sum of their visions is that it could 
create an atmosphere for progress in our 
hemispheric relations, that it could 
cement the good intentions of hemi- 
spheric leadership into action programs 
evolving from coordinated study and co- 
ordinated project planning, and it could 
allow us to harness the human resources 
of nearly 2 million Spanish-speaking 
people in California alone, plus several 
million others throughout our Nation, 
into a positive, cohesive force. 

In working toward the creation of 
such a center, the United States could 
become the catalyst to bring about 
cultural and political understanding 
among American Republics of the north 
and the south. Today such understand- 
ing is still a long way from reality. 

Many American nations to our south 
have numerous cultural values, such as 
language, which tend to fuse them. Be- 
cause of this common Hispanic and 
Indian cultural heritage, they share an 
innate understanding of each other’s 
concerns. 

But effective communication between 
our Nation and our sister American 
Republics is often stopped short—in spite 
of the best intentions on the part of both 
parties—because of a lack of trust. or 
“simpatia” brought about by our differ- 
ent cultural frames of reference. 

As a nation that is basically Anglo- 
Saxon in heritage, we sometimes find it 
difficult to perceive the needs of our 
neighbors as they perceive them. 

Conversely, they often misintepret our 
forward, outgoing approaches as being 
aggressive and overbearing. 

If we are to work effectively and co- 

operatively with our neighbors, we must 
establish a base for understanding. This 
is to our benefit as much as it is to theirs. 
Together, with a program of interna- 
tional education, we in the Americas can 
work as a mighty force for world better- 
ment, for the implementation of mean- 
ingful, cooperative constructive ventures. 
Cultural interchange on a significant 
scale must take place. I can think of no 
more effective means to bring about un- 
derstanding than a program or programs 
which would allow the creative minds of 
the United States to interact with the 
creative minds of Mexico and Latin 
America. 
Some programs aimed toward this end 
have already been initiated. However, 
the number of participants is pitifully 
small. According to the latest statistics 
available from the Office of Education, 
only 323 Latin American students were 
admitted to our colleges and universities 
in the scholastic year 1964-65 with U.S. 
Government financial assistance under 
the exchange program. Under the same 
program, only 69 students from the 
United States went to schools in Latin 
America, 

Other exchange agreements, involving 
sister city participation, “Operation 
Amigos“ in San Diego; the Peace Corps; 
AID; U.S. Office of Education and U.S. 
Information Agency, have proven at a 
grassroots level that there. are many 
rewards to mutual understanding. 
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Last February, our President pointed 
out that education lies at the heart of 
every nation’s hopes and purposes, and 
that it must be at the heart of our inter- 
national relations. 

With Mexico and Latin America, there 
is a special path for us to follow to 
5 alt the trust and rapport which we 

This is where our 5 million Americans 
of Latin American descent can provide 
the educational and cultural link which 
we need. 

I urge that we step boldly into cooper- 
ative educational programs with Latin 
American countries, but that we do so 
fully cognizant of our past errors, both 
at home and across the border. Also, I 
urge that we call upon the talents of our 
own loyal Mexican Americans to help us 
set the guidelines and form the policies 
which will allow a program of cultural 
interchange to grow and broaden us all. 

In my State of California, there are 
many Mexican-American educators who 
are totally qualified to administer such 
@ program. Many of them have been 
fighting the battle of better education 
for the bilingual, bicultural child for 
decades. Until recently their voices have 
been muted by the standard bearers of 
the status quo, educational dust collec- 
tors who oppose change on general 
principle—who think that interchange is 
a one-direction street. 

The Mexican American is in a unique 
position to help us identify and develop 
educational projects of value to all the 
peoples of the Americas. We must use 
him, not for his sake, but for the sake of 
all of us. He is our bridge between two 
great cultures. 

It is important, in undertaking any 
such project, that we realize that we are 
not embarking on a sentimental project 
of good will and conviviality. We are 
making a solid investment in the future. 

A cultural interchange center could 
serve to encourage human betterment 
through the provision of a basis for 
further action in national and inter- 
national development and programs of 
advanced education. It could provide 
scholarships to students from Mexico, 
Central America, South America, and the 
United States, with special interests and 
special abilities which could be harnessed 
to foster intercultural harmony. It could 
disseminate knowledge and create new 
knowledge. It could serve as a coordina- 
tion center for the entry of Latin 
American students to the United States, 
and the exit of North American students 
to the countries south of us. It could 
provide a demonstration center for 
creative, new techniques in such areas as 
bilingual, bicultural schools. 

We are entering an era where the man 
with one language and one culture will be 
at a disadvantage in world society. This 
man will not be able to represent his 
country, to present his government's 
attitudes and goals, effectively as a mono- 
lingual, monocultural being. 

The United States needs to develop 
hundreds. of. such citizens, individuals 
who are truly functional in two lan- 
guages and two societies, if it is to make 
an impact on Latin America. 
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Conversely, it needs to acquaint poten- 
tial Latin American leaders with our 
country, our culture, our goals, and re- 
sponsibilities as a nation of world influ- 
ence. 

Exchanging persons, allowing them to 
study the modes of their neighbors, en- 
couraging them to grow into positions of 
leadership in fostering better intrahem- 
ispheric communication, is probably the 
least expensive and most effective means 
of achieving the kind of unity of purpose 
that must come to our hemisphere. 

Capitalizing on the human resources 
of every nation in the Americas, includ- 
ing our own, we are creating a dual 
man—one who is fully functional in both 
the Anglo-American and Hispanic-In- 
dian societies. We are shaping and 
sharpening his experiences and knowl- 
edge in both cultures. 

Through education, we are giving the 
promising young men and women of our 
hemisphere the cultural mobility which 
they must have if they are to weave to- 
gether the great people and the great 
cultural assets of the United States and 
Latin America. 

I envision a cultural center which 
would encourage educational interchange 
between these two continents, which 
would harness the dormant natural tal- 
ent we have in California and other 
States of the Southwest, and which 
would coordinate this interchange. 

I feel that U.S. leadership is wanted 
and needed for such a center to become 
a reality. I know the people of my State 
of California would be willing to do 
everything within their power to bring 
about such a unique and beneficial 
center. 

Mr. VAN DEERLIN. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HANNA. I am glad to yield to the 
gentleman from California [Mr. VAN 
DEERLIN]. 

Mr. VAN DEERLIN. Mr. Speaker, I 
am happy to rise in support of proposals 
offered by a colleague who so ably repre- 
sents a county adjoining my own. 

The building of a cultural interchange 
center is certainly a creative solution for 
lessening the gap that separates the two 
great cultures of North and South Amer- 
ica. Even though we are neighbors in 
the same hemisphere, the nations of 
South America and the United States 
often fall victim to the tensions and mis- 
trust that feed upon a lack of communi- 
cation and understanding. 

The creation of a cultural interchange 
center is a positive, advantageous ven- 
ture when judged by the standards of our 
foreign and national self-interest. Such 
a center, dedicated to education and 
communication, would do much to bring 
into harmony the cultural and political 
goals of the two great Americas. Only 
by constructing a firm foundation of 
understanding can all the nations of the 
Western Hemisphere work together to 


-solve our common problems in a mean- 


ingful way. 

Domestically, we would have much to 
gain. The State of California is fortu- 
nate to have a resource as valuable as its 
2 million Mexican-American. citizens. 
These citizens, whose roots are to be 
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found in the cultures of both English- 
and Spanish-speaking nations, can per- 
form a meaningful service in helping us 
establish the guidelines the center will 
follow and the goals it will hope to 
achieve. 

In conclusion, Mr. Speaker, we would 
be guilty of negligence if we did not take 
advantage of this creative solution for 
both increasing understanding and com- 
munication between the nations of North 
and South America, and harnessing into 
a constructive force the talent and energy 
of our own Mexican-American citizens. 

Mr. HANNA. Mr. Speaker, I thank 
the gentleman for his support. 

Mr. DE LA GARZA, Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman. yield? 

Mr. HANNA, I am glad to yield to the 
gentleman from Texas. 

Mr. DE ta GARZA. Mr. Speaker, I 
would like to commend the gentleman 
from California for a valiant attempt at 
the Spanish language at the beginning 
of his talk, and to commend him very 
highly for his facility in the Spanish 
language. 

Mr. Speaker, and the gentleman from 
California, I would like to say briefly, 
after accepting the fact that you have 
brought to us a problem which is prev- 
alent in the United States, that we in 
the State of Texas have attempted to 
somewhat alleviate that problem in the 

Mr. Speaker, I was very happy that 
the gentleman from California men- 
tioned the Headstart program, because 
we felt that the beginning of the Head- 
start program was in Texas when I had 
the privilege of serving in the State leg- 
islature, and of helping pass a bill called 
the preschool English legislation, by 
which we attempted to teach those chil- 
dren in the schools who did not speak the 
English language fluently the basic 400 
words of the English language before 
they entered the first grade, so that they 
would be fluent, at least, in the basic 
vocabulary of the English language when 
they entered the first grade. 

Second, the other point that the gen- 
tleman from California brought out is to 
this effect: We in this country should feel 
proud to have neighbors who look to us 
for leadership—but there are some Mem- 
bers of this Chamber who would like for 
us to be entrenched in our country with a 
wall surrounding it, and disregarding 
the fact that we have neighbors outside 
this country—this philosophy should 
have gone down with the prehistoric 
ages. But unfortunately we still have 
some who believe in that philosophy. 
However, we have to live with the people 
who are our neighbors, and the best way 
to understand them is to speak their lan- 


guage. 

Mr. Speaker, the bulk of them try to 
speak our language. English is taught in 
practically every school to which one can 
go in the Western Hemisphere. That is 
the first foreign language that they at- 
tempt to teach their children. 

- So, Mr. Speaker, in this hemisphere 
with all but three of the Republics speak- 
ing the Spanish language, I think it 
would be very fortunate for us if we could 
more easily communicate, not in gov- 
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ernment to government, or that our 
President should speak with their Presi- 
dent, although our President. and his 
First Lady do attempt to do so, but that 
the people in the communities in this 
pony should do that, and it is spread- 

Mr. Speaker, I have visited four places 
in Fulton, Ky., and Fulton, Tenn.—they 
are twin cities right on the border, where 
they have a banana festival, and they 
invite people from all of the countries 
that produce bananas in the Western 
Hemisphere to participate in the festival. 

Of course, Mr. Speaker, the gentleman 
from California [Mr. Hanna] is very 
familiar with what they have done in 
California. We are doing the same thing 
in Texas. 

Mr. Speaker, I would like to tell the 
gentleman from New Jersey that I par- 
ticipated in a Spanish Day at the Newark 
schools, where all of the students gath- 
ered to have Spanish dances, and songs, 
in which all of the people of Newark par- 
ticipate. Mr. Speaker, I commend the 
gentleman from New Jersey for that. 

So, Mr. Speaker, the gentleman from 
California [Mr. Hanna] is bringing to us 
and to me a problem, and I believe is 
suggesting, as the gentleman usually 
does, a very excellent solution to the 
problem that we face, and for that I com- 
mend the gentleman. 

Mr. HANNA. Mr. Speaker, may I say 
to my friend, the gentleman from Texas 
(Mr, DE ta Garza], Desde mi corazon, 
muchisimas gracias, Sefior DE LA GARZA. 

Mr. CABELL. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HANNA. I yield to the gentleman 
from Texas. 

Mr. CABELL. Mr. Speaker, may I 
join with my distinguished colleague, the 
gentleman from California [Mr. Hanna], 
in his expressions, I being a resident of 
a border State myself. 

I realize so very definitely and so 
graphically the need for better commu- 
nications between the members of the 
Western Hemisphere. I do not think 
that anything could be more meaningful 
in obtaining solidarity of the Western 
Hemisphere than we should learn to 
communicate to a great extent with our 
neighbors to the south. Not only would 
it help us economically in our business 
dealings, in our trips to and from our 
neighbors to the south, but by learning 
more of their language and being able 
to communicate with them, then by the 
same token we can learn more of their 
culture, we can learn more of their own 
emotions, we can become so much better 
friends. 

Lack of communication is the barrier 
that stands between us at the moment 
and if we are to further a people-to- 
people program, then certainly the first 
step. should be that we give more em- 
phasis to learning the language of our 
neighbors and thereby becoming a real 
community of nations in this hemisphere. 

Mr. Speaker, I am proud to join with 
my colleagues in this effort. 

Mr. HANNA. I thank my colleague. 

Mr. DON H. CLAUSEN. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield? 
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Mr. HANNA. I yield to the gentle- 
man from. California. 

Mr. DON H. CLAUSEN. Mr. Speaker, 
I simply want to rise to commend 
my colleague from California for pre- 
senting in his own inimical way a prob- 
lem that certainly is deserving of a great 
deal of attention. I would say this for 
two reasons. First of all, the gentleman 
from California served very ably in the 
field of education and as the chairman 
of the Education Committee in the As- 
sembly of the California Legislature. 

Mr. Speaker, just having returned 
from the World Forestry Congress in 
Madrid, Spain, where there were some 
91 countries in attendance, the one thing 
that was left in my mind and that left 
a great impression on my mind was the 
fact that we from the United States, even 
though we had the largest delegation, 
seemed to expect everyone to speak the 
English language. 

Mr. Speaker, I regret to say that we 
were somewhat embarrassed by the fact 
that we are not multilingual or at least 
bilingual. So I think the gentleman’s 
remarks are not only timely but I think, 
as both of the gentlemen from Texas 
have expressed, certainly if we are going 
to promote hemispheric solidarity, the 
one thing that is absolutely mandatory 
is to be able for us to have the proper 
ingredients of communication, This can 
only be accomplished if we have the bi- 
lingual and multilingual capacity. 

Mr. Speaker, I want again to extend 
my appreciation to our colleague for 
bringing this matter to the attention 
of the House. 

Mr. HANNA. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. ROYBAL. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HANNA. I will be glad to yield 
to the gentleman from California. 

Mr. ROYBAL. Mr. Speaker, I wish to 
compliment my colleague from Califor- 
nia [Mr. Hanna] for so forcefully bring- 
ing to the House of Representatives the 
problems that the Mexican-American 
children face when they enter school. 

Vou can easily imagine, Mr. Speaker, 
the boredom and, more important, the 
frustration of a 6-year-old child who 
knows only Spanish and is suddenly 
forced to spend several hours a day lis- 
tening to English. The child is expected 
to be content. with this situation. He is 
expected to read and write English, 
which in many respects is foreign to 
him, in the same amount of time that an 
English-speaking child learns to read 
and write the English language to which 
he has been exposed since birth. Of 
course, the Mexican-American child, un- 
less he is especially gifted, cannot do 
this. He, therefore, remains in the same 
grade or goes on to the next grade un- 
prepared. Finally in desperation and 
exasperation he drops out of school. 
My colleague Mr. Hanna has already 
given us the sad statistics on the number 
of Mexican-American dropouts. I 
would like you to consider the problem by 
picturing the life of one boy living in our 
complex society with only an eighth 
grade education. How will he get his 
job? Will he be able to complete a sim- 
ple income tax form? Will he have 
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enough understanding to pass the 
written test for a driver’s license which 
may mean livelihood for himself and his 
family? Will he be able to read the 
newspapers and magazines dealing with 
the current events of the day? In short, 
what will he do in his leisure hours? 
And finally, who will be his friends? It 
is quite obvious that it will not be the 
professional person or the intellectual 
of our society but others like himself who 
may find solace together as they endure 
existence in the pockets of poverty of 
our society. 

What is the solution to this problem? 
One very obvious solution is equal edu- 
cational opportunities. The Mexican- 
American child must be taught English 
before he is forced to enter a classroom 
where only English is spoken. This an- 
swer seems so obvious that I should be 
embarrassed to point it out. I am not, 
however, because the lack of any wide- 
spread effort in this direction indicates 
that the need for such a preschool pro- 
gram has for generations been ignored. 

Mr. Speaker, we can no longer afford 
to ignore this great social need. None 
of us deny the importance of an educa- 
tion. We must not then deny the Mexi- 
can American his opportunity to obtain 
an education by refusing to adjust our 
school systems to his special needs. 

Mr. HANNA. I thank the gentleman 
and all the gentlemen for their very co- 
gent remarks. It seems clear and stark 
that we have a great opportunity to 
change what has been looked upon as a 
weakness into a strength. As has been 
pointed out here, we must recognize that 
we are moving forward into a multilin- 
gual world, and we are not outside that 
world, as the gentleman from Texas has 
said. Therefore, we should take our 
strength out into that world and utilize 
what we have here as basic resources. 
Certainly there can be no better ambas- 
sador into the Latin-American countries 
than well-educated Latin Americans 
who have the strength of a pride in the 
heritage that they have from their past 
and an added strength of heritage they 
have réceived in the United States. 

It is with this double strength that 
they can go forward in the name of our 
country and do our work. But we need 
to initiate and promote the institutional 
approaches both for the problem within 
and the problem without. 

I hope that the suggestions that I 

have will receive the attention and con- 

5 9 00 of all of the Members of the 
ouse, 


BRITAIN TODAY AND THE UNITED 
STATES TOMORROW: A PREVIEW 
“OF WHAT IS ro COME 


The SPEAKER. pro tempore. Under 
previous order of: the’ House, the gentle- 


TAN from Louisiana: [Mr. WAGGONNER] 


is recognized for 20 minutes. A 

Mr. WAGGONNER. | Mr. Speaker, if 
ever a nation had a golden chance to look 
into a exystal ball and see the fate which 
lies ahead, we in the United States have 
that opportunity now. By the simple 
expedient of taking a searching look at 
the situation in Great Britain today, we 
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can see the United States a few years 
from now. 

As a result of a shocking number of 
parallel actions, Great Britain has pre- 
ceded the United States into economic 
chaos, but there is small comfort in it 
for us, because our Nation is hot on her 
heels. We seem determined to make the 
same mistakes. 

Examine for a minute, the parallels: 

Great Britain and the United States 
have both consistently overspent their 
budgets since World War II. Red ink 
has flowed like wine in both countries. 

Great Britain and the United. States 
have borrowed and borrowed until 
neither our currency nor theirs is worth 
half of its former value. The pound, 
devaluated scarcely a dozen years ago, is 
under heavy pressure again. 

Great Britain is wallowing in the inept- 
ness of medicare, which they, at least, 
call by its correct name, socialized 
medicine. Our venture is just now be- 
ginning; we have learned nothing from 
their failure. 

Our gold reserve is at an all time low, 
with not half enough in the vaults of 
Fort Knox to satisfy the foreign dollar 
credits. 

Wages have risen here in the United 
States at a ratio comparable to that of 
Great Britain and, at the same time, 
productivity has not kept pace. 

Ask the British housewife how far her 
pound goes at the grocery store and then 
compare her answer to that of the house- 
wife here at home. You will find their 
answers are exactly the same. 

It used to be a rule of thumb that, once 
taxation passed the 33% -percent mark, 
a government could not survive for long. 
Our present tax level here in the United 
States is beyond that point already and 
heading higher. It is common knowl- 
edge that, as soon as the November elec- 
tions are safely passed, the administra- 
tion will pressure the next Congress for 
tax increases that could run close to 10 
percent more than we are paying today. 

With our two nations running side by 
side, both at breakneck speed down the 
road to socialism, it is inevitable that the 
two nations will come to the same end 
unless we reverse our course. In Great 
Britain today, prices and wages have 
been frozen, sales taxes have been in- 
creased, downpayments on some items, 
already at an exorbitant rate, are in- 
creased to a point of unreachability for 
most Britons. Other restrictions are 
planned and are sure to come. 

The first major decline of the British 
pound came just 2 years after the stock 
market crash in 1929 her2 in the United 
States. Foreign investors began whole- 
sale withdrawals from London banks for 
the simple reason that they felt Britain 
could not continue on the gold standard. 
They were right, because about 30 days 
jiter, Britain went off the gold stand- 


7778 the wake of World War II, the 
United States and Britain undertook the 
impossible task of banking the world. 
The difference between this Nation and 
Britain, however, was that our postwar 
boom kept our economy afloat. Britain, 
however, chose to take another hitch 
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in its belt and allow their war-damaged 
and, by then, outmoded industrial ma- 
chinery to deteriorate further. As a re- 
sult, the pound was further devalued 
about 25 percent to its present value of 
just under $2.80. 

For a time, profits from foreign in- 
vestments hid from view the plight of the 
pound, but as the Commonwealth and 
other foreign nations’ industry got back 
on its feet, less and less demand was 
made for British sterling. Today, non- 
sterling countries are lending the Com- 
monwealth three times as much capital 
as does London. In the fifties, with a 
world shortage of credit, other countries 
bid higher than Britain could afford to 
go and, even though interest rates in Lon- 
don have been raised systematically, the 
tide could not be stemmed. Like the 
depositors in any bank, the traders have 
withdrawn whatever money they judge 
Britain has overextended. 

This is a repeat of the situation in 
1956 when there was a run on London be- 
cause it was obvious that Britain did 
not have the resources to wage the Suez 
war. Again in 1961, the run began to 
accelerate and once again in 1964. 
Only the intervention and support of 
the United States saved the pound. 
Again this month, confidence in Brit- 
ain’s ability to raise production without 
inflation has dwindled and the scramble 
is on again. 

The British people have been asked 
to rise to the occasion and furnish the 
money needed to bolster the collapsing 
pound. They have been asked to do so 
by submitting to new and more extensive 
controls, prolonged austerity, and indus- 
trial stagnation. 

The handwriting is on the wall. The 
United States and the dollar are on this 
same rollercoaster. Sole blame cannot 
be laid to Vietnam either. 

To fail to see what lies ahead of us 
is self-blindness and, for those of us 
here in the Congress who have the major 
responsibility to correct our course, it 
is a cruel hoax to pretend that the in- 
evitable will not happen. It has always 
been my belief that if you want to know 
something about the road ahead you 
should ask the man coming back. 

We have loaded social-welfare pro- 
gram after program onto the backs of 
the people in the past decade. No 
scheme is so lunatic as to fall on deaf 
ears here in the bureaucracy, even to a 
guaranteed wage. Of course there is 
inflation. There will continue to be in- 
flation until the administration lessens 
its demands and the Congress stops giv- 
ing in to every Socialist scheme that oc- 
curs to any and every half-baked bureau- 
crat. 

Britain, in the death throes, is making 
an effort to dampen the fires their own 
improvidence started and fed. The 
question is, properly: Is this too little 
and too late? It may not be too late 
for the United States to learn a lesson 
from what is Happening over there, If 
it is not too late, then this administra- 
tion and this Congress should thank 
God for being provided this object lesson 
and- should: set about doing whatever 
needs being done to put our own house 
in order. 
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If we do not, then the economic wizards 
who do not believe in fiscal responsibil- 
ity had better begin preparing some good 
stories to tell the people when wages, 
prices, dividends, and incentive are all 
frozen here in this country. The peo- 
ple will want to know why and the an- 
swers had better be good. 


THE TIGHT MONEY MARKET 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts [Mr. CONTE], 
is recognized for 15 minutes. 

Mr. CONTE. Mr. Speaker, the con- 
tinued inactivity of the Johnson admin- 
istration has caused a most serious crisis 
to continue without an attempt at con- 
trol or abatement. I refer to the almost 
total lack of response by the President to 
cope with the most serious problem of in- 
flation and the tight money market. 

In the Berkshire Eagle of July 18, the 
nationally syndicated column of Rowland 
Evans and Robert Novack said: 

President Johnson telephoned Secretary 
of the Treasury Henry H. (Joe) Fowler soon 
after he arrived in Texas early in July that 
the time had come to do something about 
the lack of mortgage money and the crippled 
housing industry. 

Mr. Johnson himself wants to keep in the 
background. 

The President is now suffering from the 
lack of a clear, consistent economic policy 
combining both fiscal and monetary meas- 
ures. 


Several weeks have passed since Mr. 
Johnson’s call to Secretary Fowler yet 
the situation is still deteriorating. 

The weekly index of Business Week 
magazine for last week showed there is 
a trouble spot in the current index—the 
monthly construction figures. Overall, 
total construction is still 4.9 percent 
ahead of a year ago. 

But construction levels are dropping, 
especially in comparison to activity 
earlier this year. Residential building is 
now 9 percent below a year ago. In May, 
the figure was only 2.6 percent below its 
year-ago level. Total construction for 
the month of June was at the lowest level 
in 8 months, 

The figures from the Business Week 
index are being confirmed in other sur- 
veys of the construction industry. 

In my contact with the people in the 
construction industry and allied fields, 
both here and in Massachusetts, I find 
a great deal of concern over the lag in 
construction which has resulted from the 
inability of families to secure financing 
or to secure it at a reasonable. rate. 

A printer in the Washington area who 
sells architectural materials and whose 
printing business is closely connected 
with the construction industry informs 
me that afew months ago he was under- 
staffed by 32 employees and that he could 
not find people to. fill the jobs. Today 
he is overstaffed and would have no diffi- 
culty in securing additional employees if 
he needed them, 

When a bank, as a recent national 
magazine pointed out, had their switch- 
board operator tell prospective borrow- 
ers that the bank is not making any ad- 
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ditional construction loans at this time, 
we are in trouble. 

In the Boston area a recent survey 
showed there has been a decline in oyer- 
time for ready-mix concrete distributors 
and masons, This means there are fewer 
foundations being laid and naturally 
fewer homes being built. 

A survey by the Builders Association of 
Santa Clara and Santa Cruz Counties 
distributed by my colleague from Cali- 
fornia, CHARLES GUBSER, shows a decline 
in employment from September 1, 1965, 
to July 1966 of 57.4 percent for carpen- 
ters, teamsters, operating engineers, 
cement masons, and laborers. A 39- 
percent decline in office employment and 
a 41-percent dip in executive staffing. 

It is estimated that there was a 50- 
percent reduction in mortgage lending by 
savings and loan associations during May 
1966 compared to May 1965. 

Last year during the peak months of 
the building season, loans ran approxi- 
mately $2 billion per month. It is esti- 
mated that for the current year, loans 
will run slightly over $1 billion per 
month. Commitments to purchase mort- 
gage loans were considerably less than 50 
7 in May 1966 compared to May 
1965. 

During the first 4 months of 1966 there 
were over 37,000 fewer construction 
loans than the first 4 months of 1965. 
Some knowledgeable people in the area 
feel there will be further shrinkage in 
this market in the second half of 1966. 

What do all these assorted figures and 
percentages tell us? They only serve to 
confirm what builders have known for 
some time—homebuilding and homebuy- 
ing, one of the Nation’s largest indus- 
tries, is faced with a major slump. 

The cause, most people seem to agree, 
is the inflationary fiscal policies of the 
Johnson-Humphrey administration. 

One of the most inflationary fiscal pol- 
icies followed by the administration was 
the passage of the Participation Sales Act 
of 1966. 

This measure, forced through by the 
Democratic majority, gave authority to 
the Federal National Mortgage Associa- 
tion—FNMA—to sell participations in 
a pool of Government-held financial 
assets or loans, which could total $33.1 
billion. 

The Republican members of the com- 
mittee considering this measure were not 
presented with a copy of the bill until a 
half hour before the committee hearings 
began. Then only 2 hours of hearings 
were held. 

The Republican members of the com- 
mittee were denied the right to call any 
witnesses. Moreover, not one witness 
from the unions, farming, business, or 
banking communities was called. At the 
conclusion of the totally inadequate 
hearings the committee was called into 
immediate executive session and in less 
than 30 minutes the bill was ordered re- 
ported—1 day after President Johnson’s 
call for this legislation was received by 
Congress. 

As far back as May 10, the House Re- 
publican Policy Committee warned that: 

The home mortgage market is in a state 
2 eU and confusion. Home construc- 
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tion is at a dangerously low level. If the 
FNMA participation sales are authorized, the 
PHA and GI mortgages, and other home 
mortgages as well, will become less and less 
attractive to investors. In order to meet 
competition and obtain home mortgage fi- 
nancing, higher home mortgage financing 
costs will have to be imposed. As a result, 
the prospective home builders or buyers will 
be forced to carry an additional financial 
burden. 


On June 23 two sales were made under 
the Participation Sales Act. The first 
was for $350 million of participation cer- 
tificates of assets of the small business 
obligations trust at an interest rate of 
5.75 percent with maturity varying from 
1 to 5 years. The second sale was of $180 
million in participation certificates of 
assets of the Government mortgage 
liquidation trust with an approximate in- 
terest.rate of 5.40 percent with a matur- 
ity of 13 to 15 years. 

By these sales, the administration is 
competing for the available money. In- 
terest rates are the highest in the last 40 
years. The rising demand for credit by 
the Federal Government and business 
has drawn funds away from credit-sensi- 
tive industries such as homebuilding. 

Despite the fact that personal con- 
sumption has leveled off, plant and in- 
ventory expansion continue at a record 
pace as a hedge by industry against the 
continuing inflationary cost spiral. 

The only remedy offered by the John- 
son-Humphrey administration has been 
support for an ill-conceived effort to 
place a statutory interest ceiling rate 
over time deposits in banks and savings 
and loans institutions. 

This finger-in-the-dike approach will 
will not create new savings nor direct ad- 
ditional funds to the homebuilding in- 
dustry. On the contrary, it could drive 
personal and corporate savings from 
banks and savings and loans to govern- 
ment bonds, Federal agency issues, or the 
stock market—thereby further com- 
pounding the homebuilding problem. 

The President can not continue his 
present practice of assuming credit for 
every achievement and passing the buck 
for every failure, as he recently tried to 
do with regard to federal spending. This 
time he must stand on his own record. 
His record of indifference and of keep- 
ing hands-off while a major crisis de- 
velops. 

Since the administration seems to be 
gripped by inactivity in this area, I want 
to urge the President to adopt the meas- 
ures recommended recently by the House 
Republican Policy Committee. 

First, Slash nondefense, nonessential 
domestic spending. Not just in regard to 
appropriations, but also with respect to 
new program authorizations which trig- 
ger the appropriations process. 

Second. Reduce point discounts. on 
FHA and VA home financing through 
administrative adjustments of rates to 
more realistic levels. Five and six point 
discounts—$1,500 on $25,000 home mort- 
gage—are stifling home financing and 
wiping out personal savings. 

Third, Suspend any further issues of 
FNMA participation sales other than for 
VA and FHA — AORE re: mortgages. 
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When the participation sales bill was be- 
ing debated, the President was warned 
that this multibillion dollar budgetary 
gimmick would place severe strains on 
the private credit market and push up 
interest rates to record levels. Exper- 
ience with the program has fully con- 
firmed these fears. 

Fourth. Enact the Republican initi- 
ated proposal to grant FNMA additional 
borrowing authority in a prudent and 
legal manner. 

Fifth. Remove FNMA’s $15,000 admin- 
istrative limitation on purchase of mort- 
gages under its secondary market opera- 
tions. 

Sixth. Appoint an emergency Presi- 
dential fact-finding committee on the 
homebuilding crisis to report its findings 
in sufficient time for congressional con- 
sideration prior to adjournment of the 
89th Congress. 

These are stern measures. However, 
the ever-deepening homebuilding crisis 
demands that immediate and effective 
steps be taken. This “do not open until 
after election” tag must be removed from 
this problem. 


AARON G. BENESCH 


Mr. DE LA GARZA. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from New Jersey [Mr. Rop mol may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RODINO. Mr. Speaker, I rise to- 
day with a heavy heart. A dear friend, 
not only to me but to many in this 
Chamber, a courageous and kind- 
hearted neyspaperman, Aaron G. Be- 
nesch, is no longer with us. His passing 
leaves us deeply saddened, yes, but there 
is a warmth in our hearts, and a twinkle 
in our eye for having known him. -For 
Aaron was a person who, through a long 
and distinguished career in a rough and 
competitive field, maintained at all 
times a dignity of self, a wry sense of 
humor, and above all, a kindness. of 
spirit that endeared him to all who knew 
him 


Aaron, who was a native of St. Louis, 
started out in 1913 as a $3-a-week copy 
boy on the old St. Louis Star. He later 
served as the Washington. correspond- 
ent for the St. Louis Globe Democrat, 
and, back in St. Louis, as managing edi- 
tor of the Globe Democrat and the old 
St. Louis Times. In 1957 he returned to 
Washington as a member of the New- 
house National News Service, and was 
serving as associate editor at the time 
of his retirement on December 31, 1965. 

Aaron’s coverage of national politics 
went back to the 1928 Republican Na- 
tional Convention in Kansas City that 
nominated Herbert Hoover. And since 
1957, he had been a frequent visitor to 
the offices of the New Jersey congres- 
sional delegation.” In fact, Aaron, who 
wrote regularly for the Newark Star 
Ledger, became’ an adopted New Jer- 
seyite, serving for a time as ‘of 
the New Jersey State Society, 
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The outpouring of friends at Aaron's 
retirement party, and the scores of wires 
and letters from Congressmen, Senators, 
people throughout the Government, and 
newspapermen from all over the coun- 
try who had worked with him, were an 
eloquent testimonial to a distinguished 
journalist and gracious gentleman. I 
think the sentiments of former Presi- 
dent Harry S. Truman at that time were 
indicative of the feelings of us all: 

You have put in all of 50 years in the 
hectic field of journalism and that is a long 
time, even in a normal field of operation. 
I hope your transition from overactivity to 
fetirement is as comfortable for you as it 
has been for me. 


Unfortunately, Aaron was not able to 
long enjoy the relative calm of his re- 
tirement, or the pleasure of being able 
to spend more time with his lovely wife 
Eva and their daughter and her family. 
To them I extend my deepest sympathy, 
and the knowledge that their great loss 
is shared by all who had the good fortune 
to be touched by the joie de vivre that 
filled Aaron Benesch. 


TRANSPORTATION, SALE, AND HAN- 
DLING OF DOGS AND CATS FOR 
RESEARCH PURPOSES 


Mr. DE LA GARZA. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Florida [Mr. PEPPER] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the RECORD 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. Speaker, I have 
long been interested in legislation for the 
protection of laboratory animals and 
have sponsored legislation in this field 
over several years. Iam very happy that 
Congress has at last taken action. It is 
a great pleasure to me to cast my vote 
for H.R. 13881. The conditions which 
have been exposed in the animal supply 
trade to laboratories require immediate 
reform. The theft of pets and the inhu- 
mane treatment of animals bound for the 
laboratories cannot be tolerated. ' 

H.R. 13881 is a bill primarily designed 
to regulate animal suppliers. But in the 
Senate it was amended and in its present 
form it now contains sections applying 
to the laboratories themselves. These I 
consider to be weak and inadequate. For 
several years I have sponsored compre- 
hensive laboratory legislation and am 
thoroughly familiar with the subject. 

I should like to remind the House that 
there are something like 11,000 labora- 
tories in this country; that more than a 
quarter of a million people are engaged 
in biomedical research; that annual ex- 
penditure for this research is approxi- 
mately $2 billion a year; and, finally, that 
upward of 100 million animals are con- 
sumed by biomedical research every year. 

There are many critical’ problems 
which require a legislative remedy’ but I 
cannot agree that the coverage of the 

Present bill . s:token 
gestures 4 ae 

Only 2,000 of the 11 ,000 laboratories 
will be covered; only 5 million of the 
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hundreds of millions of animals will 
benefit from this coverage; and, lastly, 
the coverage itself is extremely limited. 
The Secretary is directed to promulgate 
Standards for the care, handling, and 
treatment of these 5 million animals but 
these standards apply only until actual 
research begins, with the determination 
of when research has begun left to the 
research facilities. Personally, I fear 
that many of these animals will not be 
covered because in many facilities, I am 
told, animals are involved in the process 
of research throughout their stay in the 
laboratory. 

Mr. Speaker, may I reiterate that the 
laboratory coverage of H.R. 13881 is little 
more than a token gesture. 

H.R. 10050, introduced by me over a 
year ago, not only sets standards for 
housing and care but deals with many 
other matters. Standards for the proper 
administration of anesthetics and of 
pain-relieving drugs during aftercare 
are required. The science of statistics 
must be brought to bear in determining 
the number of animals necessary to be 
used in a given experimental series. 
Needless duplication is eliminated. Tis- 
sue cultures and less sensitive forms of 
life must be substituted for higher forms 
whenever possible. 

The swelling mass of scientific infor- 
mation must, somehow be brought under 
control so that every investigator may 
have the full benefit of work already 
done in his field. 

In summary, Mr. Speaker, I take great 
pleasure in yoting for the animal dealer 
provisions of H.R. 13881 and want to ex- 
press my hope and earnest desire before 
this body that comprehensive laboratory 
legislation which is so badly needed for 
the protection of these hapless animals 
will soon follow. 


REMARKS ON THE ORDER OF AHEPA 


Mr. DE LA GARZA. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Massachusetts [Mr. McCormack] 
may extend his remarks at this point in 
the. Recorp and include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. McCORMACE. Mr. Speaker, our 
Nation’s Capital is privileged this week 
to have the opportunity to host the 44th 
Supreme Convention of the Order of 
AHEPA. I know that all of us want to 
wish a very hearty welcome to the thou- 
sands of Greek descents who are gather- 
ing here. 

The American Hellenic Educational 
Progressive Association is an organiza- 
tion which bears living witness to the 
great cultural richness and democratie 
spirit which took root milleniums ago 
during the Golden Age of Greece. It is 
an energetic association with 1.125 local 
chapters in 49 of our States, the Ba- 
hamas, Canada, Australia; and Greece. 
It is an association which strives to en- 
rich its members through “fellowship, 
through instruction in the tenets of good 
government, through increased under- 
standing of the attributes and ideals of 
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Hellenic culture, and through the devel- 
opment of a high moral sense. 

The Order of AHEPA encourages its 
members to responsible, active participa- 
tion in the privileges of citizenship. It 
is devoted. to education and the search 
for new channels to facilitate the dis- 
semination of culture and learning. It 
is responsible for one of our finest people- 
to-people efforts in its work to maintain 
strong and friendly ties with the citizens 
of Greece. AHEPA is a large-scale ex- 
ample of good citizenship in action. 

The AHEPA was organized in 1922 as 
a national secret society by a small group 
of Greeks in Atlanta, Ga. But member- 
ship was not limited to those of Hellenic 
descent alone. Two of our greatest Pres- 
idents, Franklin D. Roosevelt and Harry 
S. Truman, our esteemed Vice President, 
Housert H. HUMPHREY, and many of our 
congressional colleagues have been wel- 
comed as members in this outstanding 
organization. 

Its early aims were to bridge the gap 
between Americans and Greeks and to 
help the latter absorb the American cul- 
ture through contacts, naturalization, 
and other appropriate means. It offered 
a friendly, helping hand to the new im- 
migrant. The organization grew rapidly. 
Today, the AHEPA program has ex- 
panded to include active support of 
Greek educational and religious activi- 
ties, as well as encouragement and aid to 
a broad spectrum of civic and charitable 
projects. They have lent notable sup- 
port to the political, civic, social, and 
commercial endeavors of their communi- 
ties. But they have not forgotten the 
land of their ancestors. AHEPA’s con- 
tributions to Greece have been marked 
by herculean effort. 

Following World War II's devastation 
of Greece, AHEPA built seven health cen- 
ters, two hospitals, a girls’ shelter home, 
a preventorium, and an agricultural col- 
lege, not to mention the countless other 
relief projects and worthy causes in 
Greece which have been bolstered by the 
helping hand of AHEPA. 

The determined, and energetic Hel- 
lenic spirit which goes hand in hand 
with the aims of AHEPA has been one 
of the world’s greatest benefactors. And 
the legacy of Greece and her people has 
made far richer the heritage of all of us. 
We are delighted to be able to welcome 
this 44th supreme convention to our 
Capital City. 


TENNESSEE LOOKS AHEAD WITH 
NEW LAND USE PROGRAMS 


Mr. DELA GARZA. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Tennessee [Mr. ANDERSON] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ANDERSON of Tennessee, Mr. 
Speaker, the people of Tennessee are 
working hard to develop our resources 
of land and water.. One hundred per- 
cent of the farms and ranches in the 
State are included in organized soil con- 
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servation districts, and over 5,363,000 
acres, of land are covered by basic soil 
conservation plans. 

These plans recognized fully the 
changes that are occurring in Tennessee, 
as elsewhere, in the use of land and water 
resources. For instance, in my district, 
in Hickman, Lawrence, and Stewart 
Counties, among others, many farmers 
are now offering farm vacations, con- 
verting croplands into golf courses and 
farm ponds, and generally entering the 
field of income-producing recreation. 

This is a particularly apt use of land 
in Tennessee. Our climate, natural 
beauty and. traditional hospitality— 
when combined with planned recrea- 
tion—offer visitors a truly refreshing 
outdoor vacation. In many cases, also, 
the use of land for recreation is better 
for that land than constant cropping 
and, at the same time, provides the own- 
er with higher income. This is one ex- 
ample of how soil conservation districts, 
with the technical assistance of the De- 
partment of Agriculture’s Soil Conserva- 
tion Service, keep abreast of the times 
with new solutions to the perennial prob- 
lem of how to both conserve and wisely 
use our natural resources. 

Another development I note in my 
district is the increasing appreciation, 
by nonfarm people, of the value and 
importance of land and water resources. 
More and more urban people are realiz- 
ing they depend on land owners and 
land users not only for food and fiber, 
but also for good drinking water, for 
new suburbs and even for flood protec- 
tion. Soil conservation districts con- 
tribute to proper land use in rapidly de- 
veloping areas by, among other ways, 
cooperating on soil surveys and working 
on small watershed projects. 

I have met with many soil conserva- 
tion district leaders, and I am impressed 
by their dedication to the unglamorous, 
unpaid, but essential task of wise land 
use. I think they must feel, as did an 
early conservationist, Gifford Pinchot, 
that “a nation deprived of liberty may 
win it; a nation divided may reunite, but 
a nation whose natural resources are de- 
stroyed must inevitably pay the penalty 
of poverty, degradation, and decay.” 

Tennessee became known as the “Vol- 
unteer State” because our people volun- 
teered so willingly in this country’s wars. 
Today, their descendants continue to 
fight for their land both in battle over- 
seas and in peacetime conservation 
projects here at home. I salute the vol- 
unteers of both kinds. They are both 
working for a better Tennessee and a 
better United States. 


DICKEY-LINCOLN SCHOOL HYDRO- 
ELECTRIC PROJECT 


Mr. DE LA GARZA. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Maine (Mr. HATHAWAY] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Texas? 

There was no objection. 
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Mr. HATHAWAY. . Mr. Speaker, once 
again, my respected colleague from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. CLARK] has evidenced 
his interest in keeping our membership 
informed of facts surrounding the Dick- 
ey-Lincoln School hydroelectric power 
power project authorized by Congress 
last year. 

I am compelled to refute the argu- 
ments offered by Mr. CLARK because he 
has failed to consider all the facts. 

In his most recent attack on this pro- 
ject, so important to the citizens of 
Maine, our colleague from Pennsylvania 
presented a statement by Mr. Charles 
Hardy, a vice president of the Brother- 
hood of Utility Workers of New England, 
Inc., and an excerpt from the Utility 
Stock Valuations Report of the financial 
concern of McDonnell & Co. 

I have been puzzled for a long time by 
the bitter opposition of the private power 
companies of New England to this proj- 
ect even though I have assured them 
that Dickey does not constitute a threat 
to their cozy empires. The McDonnell 
report admits that “the threat of a pub- 
lic power complex is more apparent than 
real,” and further, that “this project will 
play a limited but important role in pro- 
ducing the power which New England 
will require in the years to come.” 

The McDonnell report also states that 
the future outlook for utility operations 
is excellent and expressed the belief that 
industry plans for more extensive power 
pooling and installation of larger and 
larger generating units will finally bring 
a utility economies to New Eng- 
and. 

To keep the record straight, my col- 
leagues should know that the New Eng- 
land private utilities had no great plans 
for improving utility economies until the 
Dickey project was authorized. Nor, be- 
fore Dickey, was there any assurance 
that the electric bill of the New England 
businessman and homeowner would be 
reduced. 

Mr. CLAnk's second “expert” infers that 
only the private utilities and their em- 
ployees understand the industry. Mr. 
Charles Hardy, vice president of the 
Brotherhood of Utility Workers of New 
England Inc., has charged that certain 
Members of Congress are being deliber- 
ately misled by claims of the amount of 
support for the Dickey project that exists 
within various union groups. 

Mr. Hardy portrays himself to be an 
economist, expert in analyzing the hills 
and valleys of charts and graphs and 
able to fix their causes and predict their 
effect on the livelihood of the members 
of his union. 

I submit that workers in textile plants, 
shoe factories, papermills, woodworking 
shops, tanneries, and elsewhere are ex- 
pert enough in the field of economics to 
realize that the high electric power rates 
of Maine and New England have in- 
hibited industrial development. The 
managers of their firms know this also. 
And that is why the overwhelming 
majority of organized labor has backed 
the Dickey project. 

Finally, Mr. Hardy attacks the pro- 
posed Federal power “yardstick” as hav- 
ing no digits for taxes. Surely as an 
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economist he must know that private 
utilities pay no taxes. These are passed 
along to the consumer as part of his 
monthly bill. 

Mr. CLARK renews his call for more 
study of the Dickey project, obviously on 
the grounds that it would be easier to 
study it to death than to defeat it on its 
proven merits. He states that he is 
joined in his point of view by “segments” 
of organized labor, the Association of 
Chambers of Commerce, by the private 
utilities of New England, the Federal 
Reserve Bank of Boston, and the Appa- 
lachian Mountain Club. 

The motive of the private utilities is 
clear: They want nothing to challenge 
their empires, their monopolies, their 
hold on the economic development of 
Maine and New England. 

The Association of Chambers of Com- 
merce has, historically, shown itself to be 
against many progressive and valuable 
projects which might never have come 
about had their existence depended upon 
the support of this organization. 

The judgment of the Federal Reserve 
Bank of Boston is balanced by that of the 
U.S. Department of Interior, the Federal 
Power Commission, the Bureau of the 
Budget, several congressional commit- 
tees, and Congress itself which has seen 
fit to authorize this project. 

The opposition expressed by the Appa- 
lachian Mountain Club is difficult to 
comprehend because authorization of the 
Dickey project has meant that the famed 
Allagash River could be preserved in a 
wild state. No other conservation group, 
in Maine or elsewhere, has come out in 
opposition to the Dickey project. So itis 
strange that the only opposition from 
conservationists came from Boston, some 
500 miles from the Dickey site. 

Mr. Speaker, I thank my colleagues for 
their attention. I have welcomed this 
opportunity to correct the record. 


AIRLINE STRIKE SETTLEMENT IN 
THE PUBLIC INTEREST 


Mr. DE LA GARZA. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Florida {Mr. FAscELL] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the Recorp 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FASCELL. Mr. Speaker, it has 
been my hope that as a result of col- 
lective bargaining dabor will obtain a 
fair and just settlement of its dispute 
with the airlines. ‘ 

I know that all Members applaud the 
tremendous effort made by the unions 
and the airlines to resolve their differ- 
ences and achieve a settlement without 
the necessity of any congressional action. 
Therefore, I am sure that we all hope the 
settlement agreement is ratified on vote 
of the local members. 

Both sides, however, after 40 days of 
strike are fully aware that at some point 
the public's convenience and necessity 
will demand an end to the severe hard- 
ships which continuation of the dispute 
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would work on innocent sectors of our 
Nation’s economy. Severe interruption 
of interstate commerce, in this case 60 
percent of all passenger air miles is of 
justifiable concern to the Congress. 

If the parties do not reach a final 
agreement, we will very shortly have be- 
fore us a most complex and trying issue. 
The definition of the limits of freedom 
in collective bargaining is both the 
anguish and the glory of democratic 
government, and is best left with the dis- 
putants, if possible. The Government, 
however, cannot afford to unduly delay 
action to define those limits when groups 
directly concerned cannot set their own 
limits, 

The strike, which concerns us all, was 
called only after all available means pro- 
vided by present law had been exhausted. 
The machinists union clearly had no 
alternative but to strike for what it be- 
lieves to be a fair and equitable settle- 
ment. 

It has been alleged that profits of the 
five airline companies involved doubled 
from 1964 to 1965, and during the first 
half of this year they rose by another 
30 percent; earnings from the airlines’ 
capital have resulted in profits ranging 
from 16 to 20 percent. 

Mr. Speaker, during much of the pe- 
riod that the airlines were growing and 
investing heavily in capital, the machin- 
ist’s union exercised restraint in its re- 
quest for wage increases. The increases 
it received from the last settlement could 
scarcely be termed large. 

In fact, gains in actual buying power 
advanced by only about 2 percent per 
year for machinists union members in 
the five airlines from 1960 to 1965. Dur- 
ing this same period there was an average 
annual increase in productivity of airline 
employees of 7.4 percent per year. This 
is about twice the rate of advance in em- 
ployee productivity in the economy as a 
whole. 

These and other statistics show that 
there are certainly two sides to the air- 
line dispute. 

The mantle of unpopularity, however, 
falls, as always, solely on the shoulders of 
the union members. They are the ones 
who, under present law, are forced to 
choose to strike if they cannot get a fair 
agreement. Thus in the public’s mind 
they are charged with ignoring public 
convenience and necessity. 

It is for this reason the unions took 
their case to the public as is evidenced 
by advertisements appearing in our local 
press, one of which I will read to my col- 
leagues, because it expresses the feelings 
of the local unions who, after all, are the 
heart of the labor movement: 

From the Miami Herald, Aug. 5, 1966] 
WE'RE SORRY FOR, THE INCONVENIENCE, BUT 

THE PUBLIC Is ENTITLED TO KNOW 

Who are the striking members of the In- 
ternational Association of Machinists? We 
are 35,000 strong in a union representing 
more than 1,000,000 members. We are your 
friends, your neighbors, and your relatives, 
We contribute to the United Fund, the Heart 
Fund, and other worthy charitable and civic 
causes. We donate blood, serve as scout 
troop leaders ...and when our country 
or freedom was threatened, we fought and 
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bled in three wars, ‘and members of our fam- 
ilies now fight for freedom in Viet Nam: 


WHAT WE DO 


We are dedicated to keep America’s planes 

.. With a quality safety factor sec- 

ond to none. We are the mechanics and serv- 

ice people who test, fuel, load and ready 

planes for their flights. We work hard to as- 

sure the maximum safety of planes and to 
earn a living for our families. 


WHAT WE GET PAID 


What's the reward for our dedication and 
hard work? We get from $2.05 to $3.52 per 
hour. For this, under strict government 
regulations, we must also take the risk of a 
fine of $1,000 to $10,000 or a year to ten years 
in jail, or both, if we are responsible for the 
unairworthiness of a plane. 


INCENTIVE SHARING WITH GREEN STAMPS 


Airlines are making record profits. Execu- 
tive and stockholders are piling up unprec- 
edented financial benefits. What do the air- 
lines believe is our fair share? Typical of the 
airlines is Eastern Airlines’ plan. This plan 
provides for large stock options and cash in- 
centive bonuses up to a maximum of $200,000 
a year for those who already receive swollen 
salaries. How do we benefit in a period of ris- 
ing profits and the increased productivity we 
have contributed to the aviation industry 
while inflation increases the cost of every- 
thing we buy? We're the low men on the 
totem pole. To ease the erosion of our in- 
come in 1965, we were offered an incentive 
with a so-called “Share the Excellence” pro- 
gram. What does this pay off? It pays off 
in Green Stamps instead of extra cash. 
Banks won't take Green Stamps for mortgage 
payments. We can’t buy food with stamps 
and we can't pay the doctor or tax collector 
with Green Stamps. Oh yes! If we are 
awarded Green Stamps, we are required to re- 
port their value as extra income to Internal 
Revenue! 

WHAT DO WE WANT? 


We originally asked for a 15% increase in 
pay and certain fringe benefits common in 
this and other industries. This was later 
modified by our negotiators to a 5% increase 
for 1966, a 5% increase in 1967, and a 4% 
increase in 1968. Is this a reasonable re- 
quest? In the past three years Federal em- 
ployees have received a 15% increase. The 
City of Miami Beach approved increases up 
to 145% for its employees. The City of 
Miami has authorized substantial increases 
for its employees, and Metro has Increased 
employees’ salaries by 10%. Congress did all 
right, too. They voted last year to increase 
their salaries $10,000 a year. All we want is 
a fair living wage and decent working con- 
ditions, too. 

WHO RUNS OUR UNION? 

We elect our officers by secret ballot in free 
election, We, the members, tell our officers 
what we want. We make our own decisions 
whether to accept the proposals presented 
by our negotiators. We decide by the ballot 
whether to accept settlement proposals or 
continue the strike. The members of the 
International Association of Machinists run 
the union. 


IS COMPULSORY SERVITUDE THE ANSWER? 


We have been threatened with special Con- 
gressional punitive legislation . which 
would force us to continue working for low 
pay and poor working conditions under the 
constant threat of being fined or jailed if 
we fail in our job of keeping planes flying 
safely. Carry such an unconstitutional con- 
cept to its ultimate end and we would not 
be permitted to quit or retire unless we re- 
ceived permission from the Federal Govern- 
ment. It could happen to you, too. 

Is this what we fought three wars for in 
this century and are now fighting» for in 
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Viet Nam? Is this the kind of regimentation 
and deprivation of liberty of choice and 
conscience that the majority of Americans 
want? Is compulsory servitiude the answer? 
We think not. That's why we've brought 
these facts to you. Yes, we're real sorry for 
the public’s inconvenience, but there are two 
sides to any labor dispute and it’s only fair 
that you, the public, understand how it looks 
from our point of view. 
AIRLINE MAINTENANCE LODGE 702, THE IN- 
TERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF MACHIN- 
ISTS AND AEROSPACE WORKERS. 


However, Mr. Speaker, considering the 
damage to the public and the substantial 
interruption of interstate commerce, af- 
ter a strike of 40 days, time has been and 
is a vital factor to the rest of the public, 
Accordingly, I trust that the settlement 
as negotiated can be ratified as a fair 
and equitable settlement. 


AARON BENESCH 


Mr. DE LA GARZA. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from New Jersey [Mr. GALLAGHER] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GALLAGHER. Mr. Speaker, I re- 
ceived the sad news this afternoon that 
Aaron Benesch, recently retired associate 
editor of the Newhouse National News 
Service, passed away after a short illness. 
This announcement will be accepted, I 
know, with great sorrow by his many 
friends and admirers throughout the 
country. 

Aaron Benesch was the $3 a week copy 
boy for the old St. Louis Star who rose 
to be associate editor of one of the largest 
and most respected news reporting serv- 
ices in the country. He was a news- 
paperman for 50 years, reporting the 
facts as he saw them and as they were. 
Above all, he was fair and possessed of 
an integrity that.set an example for all 
who knew him. 

There are two lines from one of Abra- 
ham ‘Lincoln's favorite poems by Wil- 
liam Knox which describe life as, Like a 
fast-flitting meteor, a fast-flying cloud, 
a flash of lightning, a break of the wave,” 
like these, Aaron Benesch has passed all 
too quickly. Throughout his active life 
Aaron was before everything a kind man, 
a family man, and a man with a deep love 
and respect for his fellow human beings. 

By his death we have lost a dear friend 
and an outstanding newspaperman. I 
cannot express my deep sympathy to his 
gracious wife, Eva, and his family. We 
are together at a loss for words. 


STREET SCENE: SUMMER WORK 
PROJECT KEEPS TEENAGERS 
BUSY 


Mr. DE LA GARZA. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from California [Mr. Corman] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Texas? 
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There was no objection. 

Mr. CORMAN. Mr. Speaker, at this 
time I would like to bring to the atten- 
tion of my colleagues a story which ap- 
peared in a recent issue of the Los 
Angeles Times. It concerns a project 
called Street Scene, which is now oper- 
ating in my district. 

Street Scene is funded through the 
EYOA and is designed to solve some of 
the problems faced by young adults in 
economically depressed areas, It is a 
program which is achieving positive re- 
sults through positive action. 

I am proud to insert in the RECORD, 
for all to read, the story of Street Scene: 
SUMMER Work Prosecrs Keep 55,000 TEEN- 

AGERS Busy 
(By Jack Jones, Times staff writer) 

In the Pacoima, Wash., area, between the 
“turfs” of rival Negro and Mexican-American 
youth gangs, a young work crew with a 50- 
50 ethnic mix was cleaning the trash out of 
the yard of a welfare recipient. 

“You'd be surprised how much these guys 
really feel about the community,” said Ernie 
Dillard, 28-year-old director of the North 
Valley Youth Center, where a summer anti- 
poverty project called “Street Scene” is 
headquartered. 

We sure as hell haven't ended all the 
problems, but we've got some of them work- 
ing together for a change.“ 

“Street Scene” is operated by Project 
Pacoima, a citizens’ group formed to involve 
gang-oriented youngsters and young adults 
in community organization for positive pur- 
poses. 

KEEPS TEEN-AGERS BUSY 

With a $66,000 federal grant through the 
Economic and Youth Opportunities Agency, 
it is a small part of a $2.3 million local sum- 
mer crash program to keep teen-agers busy 
during the sweltering, otherwise idle months. 

The overall county program, including 
operation of 150 Teen Posts for recreation 
and cultural activities, touches 44,000 young 
people. 

In addition to this, 3,152 teenagers have 
been hired by the Neighborhood Youth Corps 
(at $1.27 an hour for a variety of jobs for 
the summer only) at a cost of $1.2 million. 

Added to Neighborhood Youth ‘Corps en- 
listees already on the payroll before summer 
began, the EYOA estimates that 55,000 
county teenagers and young adults are busy 
(part time, at least) under summer anti- 
poverty programs. 

Included: 

1. Operation Champ—tThe largest of the 
package. Supervised by the Los Angeles City 
Schools and involving 18,000 youths from 
ages 5 to 18 in recreation and work pro- 
grams. 

2. Recreation Sports Leadership Training 

under County Department of Parks 
and Recreation for 200 youths. 

3. Summer Educational Tutoring Program 
for 656 youths on probation, ages 17-24. 

4. Work Experience and Training for Serv- 
ices Project, under supervision of Special 
Services for Groups; training in community 
services work for 1,650 youths 16-24. 

5. Community Leadership Training Pro- 
gram operated by Ocean Park Greater Parish, 
for 200 youths in Venice area. 

6. Youth Adult Leadership and Commu- 
nity Development Project under the Com- 
munity Services Organization, for 144 young 
people 18-24. 

The list goes on. 

Outside EYOA-supervised programs, there 
are other efforts to cool off the summer. 

One of these is a $320,000, 10-week recrea- 
tion and education program sponsored by the 
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U.S. Department of, Labor and the Watts 
Labor Community Action Committee for 2,100 
Watts area youngsters 7 to 21. 

The 14-21 age group—the Community 
Conservation Corps—earn money for clear- 
ing vacant lots and turning them into “vest 
pocket” parks. 

While older boys and girls are clearing the 
lots and acting as teaching aides, 7- to 13- 
year-olds are to be enlisted in a uniformed 
Watts Cadet Corps under the CCC to learn 
discipline, reading skills, and a sense of re- 
sponsibility. 

Afro-American cultural heritage training 
sessions are being designed as part of this 
Program to instill pride in the young Watts 
residents. 

Street Scene is only one segment of the 
summer crash program, but Project Pacoima 
director Carl May and Street Scene director 
James Sherman are determined not to let it 
die with the summer. 

SEEK MORE FUNDS 

They are going to Washington, D.C., to 
seek year- around funding ... from the Office 
of Economic Opportunity, the Ford Founda- 
tion, from any public or private agency that 
will listen to them, 

Sherman, 24, a tall Negro and former con- 
struction worker who shares with many of 
his nearly 60 work crew members an un- 
pleasant former relationship with the law, 
says: 

Id sure hate to see the bottom fall out 
of this thing just as it's starting to go. We 
got a lot of these guys starting to take on 
responsibility now. The changes in atti- 
tude have been definite. A while back the 
Negro didn’t come into San Fernando and 
the. Mexican didn’t come to Pacoima. 
There's some bickering, but it’s not like it 
used to be.“ 

Street Scene crew members are about 
evenly divided between Negro and Mexican- 
American. Work crews are mixed so that 
their members learn to work together. 

Young men 18 to 25 years old get from 
$1.75 to $2 an hour for such jobs as yard 
cleanup for needy persons who can't do the 
work themselves, cockroach extermination in 
impoverished neighborhoods, etc. 

One crew is building a bathroom for a 
Pacoima Head Start site to bring it up to 
code requirements. Staff members are orga- 
nizing block clubs and youth clubs in an 
effort to motivate the entire community to 
help solve its difficulties. i 

A crew of eight young women go from 
home to home, finding out what. problems 
exist and trying to put helpless persons in 
touch with the proper agencies, d 

“We've got to be sure we're helping some- 
body who really needs it,” says Dillard. “We 
got a call from a lady in Encino the other 
day. She wanted us to come cut her lawn.” 
At North Valley Youth Center, 753 Arroyo 
Ave., an old industrial building taken over 
and being enlarged with volunteer help to 
replace the former center burned by arsonists 
on Memorial Day, County Human Relations 
Commission consultant John C. Hamby says: 

“This is really a positive thing. Some of 
the Mexican-Americans have been a little 
reluctant, because they've been so isolated, 
but they’re beginning to see that if they work 
together they'll get ahead. 

“Amazingly, these kids have a lot of ideas. 
They’ve just never been in situations before 
5 bring them out. They're very crea- 

. it í 


REMOVE TAX ON REIMBURSED 
MOVING EXPENSES 


Mr. DE LA GARZA. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
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from. Connecticut [Mr. MonAcAN] may 
extend his remarks at, this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MONAGAN. Mr. Speaker, I have 
introduced legislation (H.R. 17012) to re- 
move the taxpayer’s inequitable burden 
of reporting certain reimbursed moving 
expenses as income. Under the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 an employee must 
report as income the entire amount he 
received from his employer as reim- 
bursement for indirect moving expenses. 
While the code provides that direct mov- 
ing expenses are not reportable as 
income, certain costs such as house- 
hunting trips, expenses in the sale and 
purchase of a home, and costs incurred 
for hotels and motels while awaiting oc- 
cupancy in the new residence are taxed 
as income. I am convinced that these 
“indirect” costs are as much a business 
expense, when related to a transfer in the 
principal place of work, as “direct” 


expenses. 

My bill sets forth guidelines, limita- 
tions, and qualifications, and is designed 
to offer a legitimate tax deduction. Fur- 
ther its construction prevents the devel- 
opment of undesirable tax loopholes for 
reimbursement ‘which are truly income. 
It is my intention in filing this bill to re- 
move the existing inequities, and indeed 
I am certain that this will be concurred 
in by the Congress when this legislation 
comes before the Members. 


LET US MEET OUR RESPONSIBILI- 
TIES—LET US MEET THE NEED 
FOR TAX REFORM 


Mr. nE LA GARZA. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Iowa (Mr. SCHMIDHAUSER] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SCHMIDHAUSER. Mr. Speaker, 
as a part of my continuing analysis of 
our Federal tax system, I would like to 
recommend to my colleagues an excel- 
lent article on tax reform by Joseph A. 
Pechman, of the Brookings Institution, 
which appeared in the April 10, 1966, 
issue of the Washington Post. TI believe 
Mr. Pechman has pointed out clearly the 
need for a thorough reform of our Fed- 
eral tax system. 

I am firmly convinced that Congress 
has a sober responsibility to take prompt 
action to return integrity and equality 
to our tax system of the many proposals 
for reform which I, and others, have 
made. I believe a most appropriate place 
to start is with the oil depletion allow- 
ance. As Mr. Pechman correctly states, 
this “giveway” to the large oil companies 
means that percentage depletion can 
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invested by a substantial amount. The 
time for ending this loophole and the 
many others which are totally inconsist- 
ént with our democratic principles is 
long overdue. 

The article follows: 

Tax System Goop, Bur NEEDS Ker REFORMS 
(By Joseph A. Pechman) 

(Note,—Joseph A. Pechman, one of the 
country’s noted tax experts, is Director of 
Economic Studies for the Brookings Institu- 
tion. Pechman’s views as expressed in this 
article are his own, and are not necessarily 
presented as the views of Brookings. His 
book, “Federal Tax Policy,” will be published 
later this year.) 

The taxpayer’s reluctance to part with his 
hard-earned money is perfectly understand- 
able, but much of the grumbling heard 
around April 15 is not only intemperate but 
wrong. The fact is that the United States 
has one of the best tax systems in the world— 
if not the best. 

It rates high by all main criteria: produc- 
tivity, fairness, consistency with economic 
goals, and ease of compliance and adminis- 
tration. 

No one can question the system's produc- 
tivity. Last year, federal, state, and local gov- 
ernment revenues amounted to about $185 
billion. 

Yet our taxes are by no means the world's 
highest. Taxes range between 30 and 35 per 
cent of gross national product in Germany, 
France, Italy, the Netherlands, Sweden, and 
the United Kingdom as compared with about 
27 per cent for the United States. 

Judgments about fairness are highly per- 
sonal, and there is disagreement on this 
point. Our system places great weight on 
individual and corporation income taxes 
which are progressive, that is, they place the 
largest burden on those who have the great- 
est ability to pay. The major criticism of the 
system is that it provides special advantages 
that reduce taxes for some people and busi- 
nesses and not for others in the same eco- 
nomic circumstances. 

The economic potency of the tax system 
can hardly be disputed. In 1964, the Federal 
Government reduced taxes by 11 billion ($15 
billion at present income levels) in a suc- 
cessful attempt to stimuate private spend- 
ing. If needed, taxes will be raised this year 
or next to reduce spending and help avoid 
inflation. ; 

Such heavy reliance on income taxes 
would be impossible, without good compli- 
ance and administration. Few countries can 
equal our record in this respect. Out of ev- 
ery Federal individual income tax return 
filed, 3 out of every 4 have no errors. Only 
about 6 per cent of the income that should 
be reported does not show up on tax re- 
turns, and the Internal Revenue Service picks 
up quite a bit of this unreported income. 
The entire Federal tax machinery costs less 
than 1 per cent of the amount collected. 
State and local tax administration is not as 
good as Federal, but it is improving. 

If the tax system scores so well, why does 
it generate so much controversy, dissatis- 
faction, and emotion? Part of the grum- 
bling reflects the natural distaste for paying 
taxes, but there are also real and deep-seated 
differences of opinion about tax policy. 

The issues involve difficult, technical ques- 
tions of law, accounting, and economics, 
with important implications for the welfare 
of every citizen and for the vitality of the 
economy. 

The Nation's biggest and best source of 
revenue is the individual income tax. The 
close association between a man’s taxpaying 
ability and his moome is commonly accepted. 
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The main trouble with the present tax 18 
that large amounts of income have been al- 
lowed to escape taxation by means of various 
special provisions and deductions. 

The accompanying chart shows the practi- 
cal effect of erosion. If the total income re- 
ported by taxpayers were subject to the 
statutory rates, taxes would begin at 14 per 
cent on the first dollar of income and rise 
to 70 per cent in the top brackets. But no- 
body pays these rates. After allowing for all 
special provisions, the maximum average 
rate in any income class is less than 30 per 
cent. 2 

Exemptions are most important in the 
lowest classes, deductions at the top. The 
capital gains provisions are also most impor- 
tant at the top, while income splitting gives 
the largest benefits to persons with incomes 
between $20,000 and $100,000. 

An ideal personal income tax is easy to 
define, but unlikely to be enacted. Every 
modification would touch a tender nerve. 
Some who would scream the loudest are not 
the “fatcats” caricatured in the cartoons; 
many of the most expensive eroding features 
of the law favor the lower and middle-income 
classes, Nevertheless, reforms that broaden- 
ed the base of taxation would make it pos- 
sible to reduce tax rates for all and improve 
the fairness of the tax. 

The most irrational and expensive pro- 
visions are the deductions for contributions, 
interest, medical expenses, taxes, and other 
personal expenditures that cut out billions 
of dollars from the tax base. 

Deductions for state Income taxes protect 
taxpayers against excessive rates. There is 
also some justification for continuing the 
deduction for sales and income taxes as a 
device to encourage further state use of 
these taxes to raise the revenues they des- 
perately need. But there is no excuse for 
deducting gasoline taxes, which are levied 
to pay for benefits received by highway 
users. 

The t method of computing the 
deduction for charitable contributions is 
highly questionable. Limiting the deduction 
to contributions in excess of, say 2 or 3 
per cent of income would encourage larger 
than average gifts to charity and save close 
to $2 billion of revenue each year. 

Revision of capital gains treatment is the 
most urgent business on the tax reform 
agenda. Profits from sale of assets held 
more than 6 months are taxed at only half 
the regular rates up to a maximum of 25 
per cent, but even this tax may be avoided 
indefinitely if the assets are transferred from 
one generation to another through bequests. 
In the case of gifts, capital gains are taxed 
only if the assets are later sold by the re- 
cipient, As a result, billions of dollars of 
capital gains are subject to low rates or are 
never taxed. 

Capital gains receive favored treatment for 
two reasons: First, full taxation of a large 
realized gain accumulated over many years 
would be unfair unless the impact of the 
graduated rates were moderated; second, too 
high a rate on capital gains might lock 
most security holders into their present 
portfolios. The first of these problems could 
be solved by averaging capital gains over 
the period they were held. The “lock-in” 
effect would be moderated by such an aver- 
aging provision and also by taxing capital 
gains when assets are transferred, either by 
gift or at death. Both changes would re- 
duce the advantages of holding onto assets 
whose values had risen. 

The tax exemption of interest on state and 
local government securities is unfair because 
it benefits only the wealthy, and inefficient 
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because the interest saved by the states and 
local governments is only about 60 percent 
of the $1 billion annual revenue loss to the 
Federal Government. If state-local bond in- 
terest were taxed, the revenue could be used 
directly to help the states and local govern- 
ments. 

The Federal income tax has been particu- 
larly solicitous of the aged. Taxpayers over 
65 years of age have an additional exemption 
of $600, pay no tax on their social security 
or railroad retirement pensions, and receive 
a tax crédit on other retirement income (if 
their earnings are below $1524). 

There is every reason to help the aged 
through public programs, but the tax system 
is a bad way to do this. It would be better 
to eliminate these deductions and use the 
revenue to increase social security benefits 
for all aged persons. 

Some needed income tax reforms would re- 
duce Federal revenues. The most important 
are an increase in exemptions and the intro- 
duction of a negative income tax. 

The present $600 per capita exemption has 
not been altered since 1948, when consumer 
prices were 25 percent lower. In 1964, a min- 
imum standard deduction was added, pro- 
viding $300 for the taxpayer and $100 for 
each additional exemption up to a maximum 
of $1000, but the starting levels of taxation 
are still below the official poverty levels. 

Policy makers hesitate to raise exemptions 
because this would be expensive. An in- 
crease from $600 to $700 per capita would 
cost $3 billion per year; an increase to $800 
would cost $5.5 billion. An alternative might 
be to double the minimum standard dedtc- 
tion, which would help those in greatest 
need at an annual cost of n than 82 bil- 
ion. 

The negative income tax is anew subject of 
public discussion, although it has been dis- 
cussed by economists and social welfare ex- 
perts for many years. An individual would 
add up his income and subtract his exemp- 
tions and deductions: if the result were neg- 
ative, he would be entitled to a payment 
from the Government. 

Because the various Government and pri- 
vate welfare programs do not reach all the 
poor, the negative income tax would be an 
excellent method of supplementing them. 
Its major advantage is that it would not dis- 
courage the poor from seeking income-earn- 
ing activities as much as present welfare pro- 
grams often do. 

Many people still regard the negative in- 
come tax as a radical innovation, and a 
number of difficult problems need to be 
resolved before it becomes feasible. Not the 
least of these is its relationship with the 
positive income tax, and with the present 
welfare programs. However, the concept is 
worth serious attention and is being given 
close study in Washington. 

The corporation income tax produces a 
large amount of revenue (about $30 billion 
this year) that would be hard to replace with 
any other tax. Without it, a substantial part 
of the individual income would be per- 
manently lost from the tax base through re- 
tention of earnings by corporations. 

Opponents contend that it reduces cor- 
porate saving, encourages debt at the ex- 
pense of equity financing, and discourages 
the use of corporate capital. However, the 
share of the national income originating in 
the corporate sector has risen from 58 per 
cent in 1929 to almost 70 percent in recent 
years. r 

The so-called double taxation of dividends 
is a baffling issue. In theory, income earned 
by corporations is taxed under the corpora- 
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tion income tax and again under the in- 
dividual income tax when it is paid out in 
dividends. This double taxation exists only 
if the corporation income tax is not shifted 
in the form of higher prices. 

Even if it is agreed that double taxation 
exists, there is no easy solution, Curren’ 
individuals are not taxed on the first $100 of 
dividend income, but this is a makeshift ar- 
rangement which satisfies no one. The best 
solution would be to lower corporation in- 
come tax rates when circumstances permit, 
This would automatically reduce the double 
taxation of dividends equally for all stock- 
holders regardless of their other incomes, and 
would not complicate the tax law. 

The toughest issue involves percentage 
depletion for oil, gas, and other minerals in- 
dustries. These allowances are similar in 
many respects to depreciation. The differ- 
ence is that the amounts written off as 
depreciation are limited to the cost of the 
asset, but percentage depletion can—and 
does—exceed the amount invested by sub- 
stantial amounts. In addition, an immediate 
write-off is permitted for certain capital costs 
incurred in exploration and development, 
providing a double deduction for capital in- 
vested in these industries. Most economists 
who have studied the matter have concluded 
that present allowances are too generous. 

Consumption. taxes are not popular in the 
United States. General sales taxes are used 
by state and local governments, but even 
when they are taken into account, consump- 
tion taxes are less important here than any- 
where else in the world. 

The Federal Government has relied. exclu- 
sively on selective excises for consumption 
tax revenues. These taxes are among the 
first to be raised in a national emergency, 
and they linger on and do considerable 
damage to the economy for years afterward. 
Excises are bad taxes because they dis- 
criminate arbitrarily against consumption 
of the taxed commodities. The only defen- 
sible excises are sumptuary taxes, which help 
Offset the social costs of certain articles of 
consumption, like liquor and tobacco, and 
user es, which compensate for special 
identifiable benefits received by individuals 
and firms from public services. 

If consumption taxes are needed for rev- 
enue purposes, a general tax such as the 
retail sales tax would make more sense than 
selective excises. But consumption taxes 
are most burdensome for low-income tax- 
payers and have less automatic flexibility 
than the income tax. 

A new method of taxing consumption that 
has attracted interest of late is the value 
added tax, which is imposed at a flat rate on 
the “value added” by each firm (gross 
receipts less the cost of materials purchased 
from other firms). It is similar to a retail 
sales tax, except that it is collected piece- 
meal as the commodity makes its way 
through the channels of production and dis- 
tribution. 

Basically the issue is the degree of pro- 
gression in the tax system. Proponents of a 
Federal sales tax or of a value added tax 
wish to reduce progression.’ My own view 
is that the general consumption tax should 
not be used by the Federal Government 
unless the potential of the income taxes has 
been exhausted; which is unlikely if the base 
is broadened and the rates are further 
reduced. 

Payroll taxes were introduced during the 
1930s to pave the way for the social security 
system. The tax for old age, ‘survivors, dis- 
ability, and hospital insurance now amounts 
to 4.2 per cent each on employers and em- 
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ployes on earnings up to $6,000, and will 
reach 5.65 per cent by 1987. This type of tax 
Was used to emphasize the element of “con- 
tribution” by the employe. 

Social security is a tremendous achieve- 

ment, but the use of payroll taxes to finance 
it is increasingly being questioned. These 
taxes, which now exceed $20 billion a year, 
are regressive and discourage the use of 
labor. 
The simplest method of correcting some of 
Wiis eee Would be tO TASE, tak hat oc. 
earnings subject to tax and eventually to 
remove it entirely. The tax would then be 
a flat percentage of earnings, which would 
still be regressive with respect to total in- 
come but much less than under present law. 
A second method would be to blanket em- 
ployee contributions into the individual in- 
come tax, either directly or through a credit 
for payroll tax against income. A third 
method would be to halt further increases 
in the payroll taxes and pay for future bene- 
fit increases from the general fund. 

Unemployment insurance is financed by a 
3.1 per cent tax on payrolls of employers of 
4 or more persons up to $3000 per employee. 
State trust funds are set up from which ben- 
efits are paid, but these funds are inade- 
quate in some states during recessions, Pro- 
vision should be made for Federal assistance 
to extend benefits automatically when un- 
employment becomes serious. This can be 
accomplished through increases in the Fed- 
eral tax or contributions from the 
general fund. Preferably, the entire system 
should be financed’ out of general taxes be- 
cause individual firms have little control 
over employment. 

The Federal Government levies an estate 
tax with rates that go up to 77 per cent and 
& gift tax which is set at three quarters of 
the estate tax rates. The exemptions are 
$60,000 under the estate tax and $30,000 for 
all gifts during an individual's lifetime plus 
$3000 per donee per year. 

In theory, estate and gift taxes are excel- 
lent taxes. In practice, their yield is dis- 
appointing—only a little over 2 per cent of 
Federal cash receipts—and they have little 
effect on the distribution of wealth. They 
can be avoided by distributing gifts at the 
lower gift tax rates, by setting up trusts, and 
by other methods. 

The estate and gift tax rates are high 
enough: a complete overhaul is needed to 
eliminate the avenues of escape and to tax 
equal amounts of transfers equally. 

The State and local segment of the na- 
tional tax structure is its most dynamic ele- 
ment. Before the Vietnam buildup, State and 
local expenditures were 60 per cent of Federal 
cash expenditures and more than twice as 
much as nondefense expenditures. Whereas 
the Federal Government reduced tax rates 
15 per cent between 1961 and 1965, state and 
local tax rates increased sharply and are 
continuing to go up. State and local govern- 
ments will continue to be hard-pressed as 
their financial needs continue to grow. 

Most of the additional revenue will be 
raised by the states and local governments 
themselves. Long-standing traditions 
against moderate income and sales taxes are 
breaking down, and 26 states now have both, 
The recent adoption in three states of a 
credit against the income tax for sales tax 
paid suggests that regressivity of the sales 
tax can be moderated effectively. Deducti- 
bility from the Federal income tax should 
make income taxation at the state level more 
acceptable. However, states that permit the 
deduction of Federal taxes from their own 
state income tax bases lose much more reye- 
nue than their taxpayers save. 
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“The crisis in city finances is dramatically 
illustrated by the plight of New York City. 
Cities will have to raise their own taxes, but 
they will also need all the help they can get 
from the state and Federal governments. 
In many parts of the country, administration 
of the property tax—the mainstay of local 
tax systems—remains weak; but experience 
has shown that state governments, if they 
take a strong hand, can force improvements 
in the quality of local assessment practices 
and procedures. 

Whatever their own efforts, states and local 
governments will continue to rely on Federal 
assistance which already provides 15 per cent 
of their revenues. Most of this aid comes 
from conditional grants for welfare, housing, 
urban renewal, pollution control, and other 
programs in which the Federal Government 
has a vital interest. But additional aid will 
be required to close the gap between their 
growing needs and their fiscal capacity. 

General purpose grants to the states have 
been suggested as.a means of providing addi- 
tional Federal help. Detail of the proposals 
differ, but in general they would return a 
fixed percentage of the Federal individual in- 
come tax base to the states, with the under- 
standing that these growing revenues would 
be shared with the local governments. The 
funds would be disbursed on a per capita 
basis, with a small percentage reserved for 
special distribution to the poorest states, 

Such general purpose grants are strongly 

by those who wish to control the 
allocation of Federal funds in great detail 
because they have little faith in the willing- 
ness or ability of state governments to use 
the funds wisely. However, in a tax system 
which. restricts the states and local govern- 
ments to the least desirable and responsive 
tax sources, a general-purpose Federal grant 
system makes good sense as a supplement to 
conditional grants, 

I reserve for last a discussion of the rela- 
tionship between tax reform and the new 
economics. The basic proposition of the new 
economics is that fiscal policy—which in- 
cludes both tax and expenditure policy— 
must be used vigorously and promptly to 
achieve the basic goals of full employment, a 
high rate of economic growth, and stable 
prices. 

The most serious obstacle to the use of 
fiscal policy in this way has been the legisla- 
tive process. Passage of major tax bills may 
take the better part of a year or longer. 
Many tax experts and nonpartisan citizens 
groups: have recommended that the Presi- 
dent be authorized to make temporary 
changes in tax rates. Presidents Kennedy 
and Johnson made such a proposal (limited 
to tax cuts), but Congress has resisted any 
such infringement on its constitutional tax- 
ing powers, It is clear, in the current situa- 
tion, that if the power had been given, the 
President might well have used it already to 
Aight, inflation. 

The United States tax system is a good 
one, as tax systems go, but substantial, re- 
forms are needed, Such reforms would make 
the system more equitable and also permit a 
significant reduction in tax rates for all tax- 
payers, For example, individual income tax 
rates could be lowered by at least a third if 
a broad definition of taxable income were 
adopted. Such reforms would pave the way 
for more vigorous and effective use of tax 
policy to maintain full employment, price 
stability, and dynamic economic growth. 


URGENT NEED FOR TAX REFORM 


Mr. DE LA GARZA. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
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from Iowa [Mr. SCHMIDHAUSER] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SCHMIDHAUSER.. Mr. Speaker, 
on numerous occasions in the past year 
I have presented factual evidence sup- 
porting my proposal to begin reform ‘of 
our Federal tax system by lowering the 
oil depletion allowance. Today, I want 
to call to the attention of the Members 
of the House an excellent article on this 
subject by George. Spencer, editor of the 
Gasoline Letter which is a weekly pub- 
lication for small businessmen in petro- 
leum marketing. The article points out 
that in 1965, 20 major U.S. oil firms had 
an average U.S. tax rate of 6.3 percent 
and several paid nothing at all in spite 
of expanding profits. This giant give- 
away to wealthy corporations is con- 
trary to the basic principle of equality 
in our democratic system. 

It is contrary to our democratic sys- 
tem, when the hard working farmers, 
workers, and small businessmen each 
year pay in taxes a higher percentage of 
their money than do vast corporate orga- 
nizations. 

I want to commend Mr. Spencer for 
standing up to these powerful corporate 
interest groups and I urge my colleagues 
to join me in eliminating privilege from 
our tax system. 

This evidence once again illustrates 
the need for prompt passage of my bill, 
H.R. 12993, to lower the oil depletion al- 
lowance. I might add, that this is not 
the only area where tax reform is needed, 
but it is the most urgent. 

The above-mentioned article follows: 

Twenty majors had 63 percent U.S. tax 
rate in 1965 SEO figures show—some paid 
nothing at all despite big net incomes. 

U.S. income taxes of 20 largest oil firms 
last year rose to $360 million or 6.3 percent 
of their income before taxes. 

In 1964 and 1962 the rate was 4 percent and 
5 percent in 1963. 

The federal corporate tax rate is 48 per- 
cent. 

Official figures reveal that the 20 largest 
firms together paid federal income taxes 
totaling less than 23 percent of the largest 
company’s income before taxes. 

Several big companies were able to skip 
paying federal taxes completely despite big 
profits. 

In that happy group were Union (Pure), 
Sinclair, possibly Marathon and Atlantic 
(Richfield) . 

The tax figures show dramatically the 
value of the 1965 mergers of four big re- 
finers. 

A Union Oll executive told security ana- 
lysts that the Union-Pufe merger benefitted 
from the synergistic effect, two plus two 
equalled four. 

For three years before the merger Union 
had paid 13, 18, and 15 percent of its income 
as federal income tax. 

Pure Oil had 82.5 million, $1.5 million and 
$629,000 tax credits in the same years. 

The year before the merger Union made 
$87.5 million and Pure $32.2 million while 
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last year the combined income before taxes 
was only $119 million or about the same 
as the two made a year earlier. 

But after taxes in 1964 the two had a net 
profit of $98.6 million while last year the 
figure jumped to $123 million with Union 
racking up a juicy $3.8 million tax credit in- 
stead of having to pay Uncle Sam taxes on 
its $119,214,000 profit. 

Considering the $3.8 million bonus, Union's 
after taxes profits gained to 103 percent of 
the income before taxes. This is not in any 
way to slight the job done by Sunray DX. 

Although Sunray’s federal tax dropped 
from a $7.1 million bonus credit in 1964 to a 
whopping U.S. tax bill of $353,000 or 0.8% 
of its profit, Sunray still ended up with a 
$38.6 million profit after taxes or 99% re- 
tained after taxes. 

ATLANTIC-RICHFIELD CITED 

But all other companies have to stand back 
in awe of Atlantic-Richfield, the tax masters. 

For at least three years before the merger, 
Atlantic had paid no federal income tax de- 
spite profit before taxes of $61 million, $56 
million and $61 million. 

Richfield had paid $6 million (16.6%), $1.3 
million and gained a $629,000 credit in 1964. 

But here’s where the synergistic effect 
threw the clover over the wedded bliss: 


PROFITS OF MARRIAGE 

The year before the knot was tied, the two 
raked in a combined income before taxes of 
$87- million. 

Together they took in $105 million in 1965. 

But the after tax comparison is more 
enlightening. i 

The 1964 after tax total was $68.5 million. 
The 1965 profits after taxes had mushroomed 
to $90.1 million. 


BIG TABLE NEXT WEEK 


More comparisons like this will be avail- 
able next week when TGL publishes the com- 
bined taxes and profit figures for 1962-1965 
in one table. 

In case you're wondering about those oil 
industry figures that show the refiners pay 
almost as much taxes as other manufactur- 
ing companies, the refiners combine foreign 
and U.S. taxes and simply call the figure pro- 
vision for income taxes.” 

HOW SECRET IS KEPT 

This deception taken to its extreme gives 
Standard Oil (N.J.), the world’s largest oil 
company, the appearance of paying $423 mil- 
lion in 1962 when in fact Uncle Sam only got 
$8 million and the rest went to other nations 
and a few states. í 

But when the companies make detailed re- 
ports to the Securities and Exchange Com- 
mission they have to break down their U.S. 
and foreign taxes, 

Only Marathon Oil has been able to avoid 
this breakdown, for reasons TGL was not 
able to establish. 

MARATHON PLAYS COY 

We know that Marathon, like other Lybian 
operators, was hit with a big tax there last 
year (note the effect on Conoco’s taxes). 

Thus we list.all of Marathon’s taxes as for- 
eign since it doesn’t reveal its U.S. tax figures. 

The last year in which records are available 
(1962) show Marathon won a $2.2 million 
bonus credit (no tax and the credit appli- 
cable back three years or ahead five) on a 
$36 million profit. 

We can only assume Marathon’s shyness is 
based on very low or no income taxes to the 
federal government. 


MEANING FOR MARKETERS? 


The significance of these figures—in mar- 
keting at least—is that some marketers claim 
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Following are the figures’ for 1965, pub- 
lished—as far as we know for the first time 


20 largest oil companies Federal tax, 1962-65 


ing service stations and on occasion below 
“cost” sales. 
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the low taxes on big international refiners 
provide wads of tax-free cash for overbuild- 
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TRAFFIC AND HIGHWAY SAFETY 
LEGISLATION 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
previous order of the House, the chair 
recognizes the gentleman from Iowa 
(Mr. CULVER]. 

Mr. CULVER. Mr. Speaker, the 
House of Representatives will consider 
legislation this week which has been de- 
signed to help bring a halt to the most 
shameful waste of human and economic 
resources in our Nation. 

The traffic and highway safety meas- 
ures on the calendar are a result of pro- 
posals introduced by a number of Mem- 
bers of Congress from every area of the 
country, without partisan consideration, 
and they represent months of concen- 
trated effort by individual members and 
the respective committees. 

The widespread support in Congress 
for a coordinated Federal-State program 
aimed at the rapid increase in automo- 
bile deaths on our highways is evidence 
of the growing concern of the American 
people about this critical problem. 

More than 70,000 men, women, and 
children, including almost 1,300 in my 
own State of Iowa, have suffered violent 
death in traffic accidents since the 89th 
Congress convened on January 9, 1965, 
and we cannot neglect our responsibil- 
ity to take action now to reverse these 
tragic trends. 

These accidents are costing the Amer- 
ican people well over $8 billion a year— 
more than the total expenditures. of the 
Federal Government last year for all 
health, welfare, and manpower programs 
combined, including the economic op- 
portunity program. 

And those figures do not include the 
incalculable losses in terms of the value 
of human lives. Traffic accidents are the 
most common causes of death in the age 
group from 5 to 30, and it is this age 
group that possesses the greatest poten- 
tial for contributing to our economy and 
our society. 

We are spending millions on public 
health programs—research, treatment, 
prevention, and hospital construction— 
as well we should. Yet the 1,700,000 in- 
dividuals injured in traffic accidents since 
1964 equal the number of total beds in 
all U.S. hospitals for the same year—a 
tremendous public health problem. 

We are increasingly concerned about 
air safety—as well we should be. The 
727 has occupied national attention over 
the past several years, yet if a 727 fully 
loaded, crashed every day, the number 
killed in a year would be 20,000 less than 
the traffic toll for 1965. We spend $100,- 
000 per victim to investigate air crashes. 
We spend 5 cents per victim to investi- 
gate auto crashes. 

We are concerned about the safety of 
our servicemen in conflict and spend bil- 
lions to protect and support them—as we 
must. Yet in a period from January 
1961 to January 1965, while approxi- 
mately 2,000 military men were killed in 
combat in Vietnam, more than 6,900 
servicemen were killed in motor vehicle 
accidents on the public roads. 

These shocking statistics are sad evi- 
dence of the fact that we can no longer 
hesitate to focus national attention on 
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automobile and traffic safety and to di- 
rect the best national leadership and 
coordination ability to stemming the toll 
of destruction and tragedy on our high- 


ways. 

It is for this reason that I introduced 
legislation at the beginning of this ses- 
sion of Congress to facilitate a greater 
coordination of information and activ- 
ities related to traffic safety, to insure 
the widespread application of existing 
knowledge in the area, and to promote 
@ more uniform acceptance of proven 
safety standards throughout the Nation. 

The only way we can effectively meet 
this critical problem is through the com- 
bined efforts of Federal, State, and local 
governments, private industry, and the 
individual behind the wheel, and our ac- 
tion here this week can mark a major 
step forward in this mutual commit- 
ment. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave of ab- 
sence was granted to Mr. KASTEN- 
MEIER (at the request of Mr. Bocas), 
for the remainder of the week, on ac- 
count of illness. 


SPECIAL ORDERS GRANTED 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
address the House, following the legis- 
lative program and any special orders 
heretofore entered, was granted to: 

Mr. Contre (at the request of Mr. 
Don H. CLAUSEN) , for 15 minutes, today; 
to revise and extend his remarks and 
include extraneous matter. 

Mr. CuLver (at the request of Mr. 
DE LA Garza), for 10 minutes, today; to 
revise and extend his remarks and to in- 
clude extraneous matter. 

Mr. Fuqua (at the request of Mr. DE 
LA Garza), for 30 minutes, on August 17, 
1966; to revise and extend his remarks 
and to include extraneous matter. 

Mr. Hanna (at the request of Mr. DE LA 
Garza), for 60 minutes, on August 24, 
1966; to revise and extend his remarks 
and to include extraneous matter. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
extend remarks in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recor, or to revise and extend remarks 
was granted to: 

(The following Member (at the re- 
quest of Mr. Don H. Cravsen) and to 
include extraneous matter:) 

Mr. HOSMER. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. DE LA Garza) and to include 
extraneous matter: ) 


SENATE ENROLLED BILL SIGNED 


The SPEAKER announced his signa- 
ture to an enrolled bill of the Senate of 
the following title: 

8. 3484. An act to amend the act of June 
8, 1966 (Public Law 89-441, 80 Stat. 192), 
relating to the Great Salt Lake relicted lands, 
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ADJOURNMENT. 


Mr. DE LA GARZA. Mr. Speaker, I 
move that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly 
(at 6 o'clock and 45 minutes p.m.) the 
House adjourned until tomorrow, 
Wednesday, August 17, 1966, at 12 o’clock 
noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, execu- 
tive communications were taken from 
we Speaker’s table and referred as fol- 

WS: 


2646. A letter from the Acting Comptroller 
General of the United States, transmitting a 
report of review of manpower utilized to ad- 
minister the military assistance program for 
Japan, Department of Defense; to the 
Committee on Government Operations. 

2647. A letter from the Acting Comptroller 
General of the United States, transmitting a 
report of examination of financial statements 
of Federal home loan banks supervised by 
the Federal Home Loan Bank Board for the 
year ended December 31, 1965 (H. Doc. No. 
467); to the Committee on Government Op- 
erations and ordered to be printed. 

2648. A letter from the Secretary of Agri- 
culture, transmitting a draft of proposed leg- 
islation to amend the Watershed Protection 
and Flood Prevention Act, as amended; to 
3 on Agriculture. 

9. A letter from the Acting 

of State, transmitting a draft of Feet 
legislation to authorize certain retired and 
other personnel of the U.S. Government to 
accept and wear decorations, presents, and 
other things tendered them by certain for- 
eign countries; to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. 

2650. A letter from the Comptroller Gen- 
eral of the United States, transmitting a re- 
port of possible savings by discontinuing the 
purchase of public liability insurance cover- 
ing acquired property, Federal Housing Ad- 
ministration, Department of Housing and 
Urban Development; to the Committee on 
Government Operations. 

2651. A letter from the Acting Comptroller 
General of the United States, transmitting a 
report of savings available by using more 
economical fuels for heating at certain field 
stations, Veterans’ tion; to the 
Committee on Government Operations. 

2652. A letter from the Director, U.S. In- 
formation Agency, transmitting a report of 
claims paid by the Agency during fiscal year 
1966, pursuant to the provisions of 28 U.S.C. 
2673; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUB- 
LIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey: Joint 
Committee on Disposition of Executive 
Papers. House Report No. 1853. Report on 
the disposition of certain papers of sundry 
executive departments. Ordered to be 
printed. 

Mr. HALEY: Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. H.R.5392. A bill to termi- 
nate the Indian Claims Commission, and 
for other purposes; with amendment (Rept. 
No. 1854). Referred to the Committee of 
the Whole House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. HALEY: Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. H.R. 7648. A bill to author- 
ize long-term leases on the Papago Indian 
Reservation; with amendment (Rept. No. 
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1855). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the Union. 

Mr, COOLEY: Committee on Agriculture. 
H.R. 15951. A bill to amend the Consoli- 
dated Farmers Home Administration Act of 
1961 to authorize loans by the Secretary of 
Agriculture on leasehold interests in Hawaii, 
and for other purposes; with amendment 
(Rept. No. 1856). Referred to the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union, 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. ARENDS: 

H.R. 17081. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. CAHILL: 

H.R. 17082. A bill to amend the Federal 
Water Pollution Control Act in order to im- 
proye and make more effective certain pro- 
grams pursuant to such act; to the Commit- 
tee on Public Works. 

By Mr. FASCELL: 

H.R. 17083. A bill to establish a U.S. Com- 
mittee on Human Rights to prepare for par- 
ticipation by the United States in the ob- 
servance of the year 1968 as International 
Human Rights Year, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Foreign Affairs, 

By Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN: 

H.R. 17084. A bill to establish a U.S, Com- 
mittee on Human Rights to prepare for par- 
ticipation by the United States in the ob- 
servance of the year 1968 as International 
Human Rights Year, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. McCARTHY: 

H.R. 17085. A bill to provide that Colum- 
bus Day shall be a legal holiday for officers 
and employees of the United States in each 
State in which such day is designated as a 
legal State holiday; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. McDADE: 

H.R. 17086. A bill to amend title IT of the 
Social Security Act to eliminate the reduc- 
tion in disability insurance benefits which is 
presently required in the case of an indi- 
vidual receiving workmen’s compensation 
benefits; to the Committee on Ways and 


Means. 
By Mr. McMILLAN: 
H.R. 17087. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954: to the Committee on 


Mr. PERKINS: 

H.R. 17088: A bill to exclude from income 
certain reimbursed moving expenses; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

H.R. 17089. A bill to amend title XIX of 
the Social Security Act to authorize: assist- 
ance, under State plans for medical assist- 
ance, for certain who are not other- 
wise eligible therefor but who provide care 
or services essential to the well-being of 
needy individuals receiving assistance under 
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such plans; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 
By Mr. SWEENEY: 

H.R.17090. A bill to authorize the con- 
struction of a Federal office building in 
Mansfield, Ohio; to the Committee on Public 
Works. 

By Mr. ULLMAN: 

H. R. 17091. A bill to promote the domestic 
and foreign commerce of the United States 
by modernizing. practices of the Federal 
Government relating to the inspection of 
persons, merchandise, and conveyances moy- 
ing into, through, and out of the United 
States, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr, BROYHILL of Virginia: 

H.R. 17092. A bill to amend the Railroad 
Retirement Act of 1937 to provide for cost- 
of-living increases in the benefits payable 
thereunder; to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 

H.R. 17093. A bill to amend title IZ of the 
Social Security Act to provide for cost-of- 
living increases in the benefits payable there- 
under; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By. Mr. CLARE: 

H.R. 17094. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to authorize an in- 
centive tax credit allowable with respect to 
facilities to control water and air pollution, 
to encourage the construction of such fa- 
cilities, and to permit the amortization of the 
cost of constructing such facilities within a 
period of from 1 to 5 years; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means, 

By Mr. DON H. CLAUSEN: 

H. R. 17095. A bill to encourage the pre- 
vention of air and water pollution by allow- 
ing the cost of treatment works for the 
abatement of air and stream pollution to be 
amortized at an accelerated rate for income 
tax purposes; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means, 

By Mr. HOLLAND: 

H.R. 17096. A bill to exclude from income 
certain reimbursed moving expenses; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. MEEDS: 

H.R. 17097. A bill to promote the domestic 
and foreign commerce of the United States 
by modernizing practices of the Federal Gov- 
ernment relating to the inspection of per- 
sons, merchandise, and conveyances moving 
into, through, and out of the United States, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. MULTER: 

H.R. 17098. A bill to amend the Public 
Health Service Act to establish the position 
of Chief Veterinary Officer of the Service and 
provide for the rank of Assistant Surgeon 
General for said position; to the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. MURPHY of Illinois: 

H.R. 17099. A bill to exclude from income 
certain reimbursed moving expenses; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. PICKLE: 

H.R. 17100. A bill to exclude from income 
certain reimbursed moving expenses; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means, 
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By Mr. ROYBAL: 

H.R.17101. A bill to amend the Clean Air 
Act so as to authorize grants to air pollution 
control agencies for maintenance of air pol- 
lution control programs in addition to pres- 
ent authority for grants to develop, estab- 
lish, or improve such programs, make the 
use of appropriations under the act more 
fiexible by consolidating the appropriation 
authorizations under the act, and deleting 
the provision limiting the total of grants for 
support of air pollution control programs to 
20 percent of the total appropriation for any 
year, extend the duration of the programs 
authorized by the act, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce, 

By Mr. WRIGHT: 

H.R. 17102. A bill to amend the Public 
Buildings Act of 1959, as amended, to author- 
ize a Federal parking system, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Public Works. 

By Mr. HARVEY of Michigan: 

H. Con. Res. 980. Concurrent resolution ex- 
pressing the sense of the Congress with re- 
spect to the recognition of certain civilians 
who serve in Vietnam and other combat 
areas; to the Committee on Banking and 
Currency. 

By Mr. NIX: 

H. Con. Res, 981. Concurrent resolution to 
provide for a permanent United Nations 
peacekeeping force; to the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs. 


MEMORIALS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, 

496. The SPEAKER presented a memorial 
of the Legislature of Guam, relative to funds 
for the Guam Economic Development Au- 
thority for the implementation of Guam’s 
economic development, which was referred 
yy bron Committee on Interior and Insular 

airs. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXTI, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. COLLIER: 

H.R. 17108. A bill for tke relief of Wanda 
Glowacka and her son, Ryszard Piotrowiak; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 17104. A bill for the relief of Dimi- 
trios Trakas; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 

By Mr. FINO: 

H.R. 17105. A bill for the relief of Biagio 
Colatosti; to the Committee on the Judiciary, 

H.R. 17106. A bill for the relief of Natalino 
Colatosti; to the Committee on the Judiciary, 

H. R. 17107. A bill for the relief of Giovanni 
Tamburello; to the Committee on the Judi- 


ciary. 
By Mr. MAILLIARD: ; 
H.R. 17108. A bill for the relief of Martina 


——— Garcia; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ary. 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


“No Progress” Report on the 200-Billion- 
Electron-Volt Accelerator 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON, CRAIG HOSMER 
OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 16, 1966 


Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, although 
the Atomic Energy Commission denies it 


has reached its long delayed decision on 
siting the 200 Bev. accelerator, I am con- 
vinced that its five members already have 
come to an informal consensus regarding 
one of six sites they have been consider- 
ing. I do not know which one it is and 
there is likely to be more lengthy delay 
before a formal decision is announced. 
This is despite the fact that no more than 
2 to 3 weeks’ last-minute checking is left 
to do and a decision could be accom- 
plished by the first part of September. 


Due to cost escalation from the delay 
in siting and during construction I esti- 
mate the giant circular, 1144 mile in cir- 
cumference, atom smasher will cost 10 
to 20 percent more than the $370 million 
estimate being used by. the AEC. The 
cost could go as high as one-half billion 
dollars. Other pertinent statistics on 
this new scientific tool for probing deep 
into subatomic secrets are: Time to de- 
sign and build, 6 to 8 years; operating 
staff, 2,000 people; annual operating cost, 
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$60 million; electric power requirement, 
200,000 kilowatts; land requirement, 3,000 
acres; cooling water requirement, 2,000 
gallons per minute. 

Instead of deciding on scientific ground 
the location for this installation the AEC 
made a public contest out of it which 
has gone on for almost 2 years. It has 
almost all the trappings of a contest ex- 
cept a radioactive waste disposal site as 
consolation prize. The Commission was 
deluged with 126 proposals for more than 
200 sites in 46 different States. Scores 
of civic delegations stormed its doors. 
Some frankly admitted, “we don’t know 
what a Bev. is, but we want one—it’s 
new industry.” ‘Tons of brochures and 
other paper were consumed lobbying for 
this, the biggest free Federal bonanza 
since the Cherokee Strip. was opened to 
homesteaders by the bang of a cannon. 

The siting decision became so bogged 
down and confused that in September 
1965, the AEC had to call in the National 
Academy of Science to help it out of the 
mess. In March of this year the Acad- 
emy’s Site Evaluation Committee finally 
had combed through all the proposals 
and submitted a list of six locations, 
These are: Ann Arbor, Mich.; Brook- 
haven National Laboratory at Upton, 
Long Island, N.Y.; alternate locations 
near Chicago at South Barrington or 
Weston, Ill.; Denver, Colo.; Madison, 
Wis.; and, Sierra Foothills, near Sacra- 
mento, Calif. South Barrington was both 
surprised and chagrined to find itself in- 
cluded. It had never asked to be. Its 
enraged citizens held mass meetings and 
demanded out. An embarrassed AEC 
crossed off the name. 

The AEC has been sitting on the list 
ever since it got it. I think it has been 
ordered to do so by the White House. 
My speculation is that the Johnson ad- 
ministration wants to stall the project 
& year or more due to its budget diffi- 
culties. Another consideration is with- 
holding announcement of the 200-Bev. 
Sweepstakes winner until after the No- 
vember election will insulate the admin- 
istration from the political wrath of the 
losers at the polls. Should Weston, how- 
ever, be the favored location, the word 
might be given Senator PAUL DOUGLAS, 
Democrat of Illinois, to publicize at a 
strategic time during his tough campaign 
for reelection. 

In any event the new recently ap- 
pointed AEC Commissioners Wilfred 
Johnson and Samuel Nabrit probably 
will be sent out for a leisurely look at all 
six sites as a cover for a few more weeks 
of stalling. 

Actually, the AEC should face up to its 
duty and select either the California site 
or the Long Island site. These are at or 
near, respectively, Lawrence Radiation 
Laboratory and Brookhaven National 
Laboratory, the Nation’s two existing 
high-energy physics centers which haye 
won the United States so many Nobel 
Prizes. It is logical they should add to 
their existing atom smashers this one of 
greater power. If neither gets the 200 
bev. it is a clear signal to them that their 
futures are cut off. Their teams of sci- 
entists will drift away and the Nation’s 
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preeminence and prestige in this field 
will start to dwindle. 

Further, there are only about 40 peo- 
ple in the United States capable of de- 
Signing and building a first-class 200 bey. 
About 20 of them are at Lawrence, an- 
other 10 at Brookhaven and the rest are 
scattered around the country. The big 
Russian atom ‘smasher at Dubna was not 
built by top-caliber people. It took years 
to get it running right. The Soviets are 
not repeating that mistake with their 
new 70-bey. accelerator and we should 
not repeat it with our 200 bev. We 
should put it where the people are who 
ean build it. 


Address by Postmaster General. Lawrence 
F. O’Brien 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THADDEUS J. DULSKI 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, August 16, 1966 


Mr. DULSKI. Mr. Speaker, I was 
among those privileged to attend the 
45th National Convention of the National 
Association, of Letter. Carriers held in 
Detroit, Mich. 

Yesterday the Postmaster General of 
the United States addressed the conven- 
tion. His frank talk, which bodes only 
good for the future of our postal service 
and the postal worker, deserves the at- 
tention of every Member of Congress, 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
include Postmaster General O’Brien’s 
address at this point in the RECORD: 


ADDRESS BY POSTMASTER GENERAL LAWRENCE F, 
O'BRIEN, AT THE NATIONAL CONVENTION OF 
NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF LETTER CARRIERS, 
Coso HALL ARENA, DETROIT, MICH., AUGUST 
15, 1966 
I am happy to be with you today. This is 

the first.of what I hope will be many appear- 

ances before your organization. 

I view employee conventions as highly im- 
portant to our postal service. This organiza- 
tion is right up at the front of the line when 
it comes to devotion to the job of getting our 
mail through, when it comes to efficient serv- 
ice, when it comes to a Post ,Office Depart- 
ment this Country can be proud of. And let 
me say right here, you have a great gentle- 
man as your President. I knew of the repu- 
tation of Jerome Keating long before I came 
to the Post Office Department, His voice on 
Capitol Hill and in the White House is lis- 
tened to with respect. He is looked upon as 
an unfailing source of advice and guidance— 
a voice that has always been lifted in behalf 
of the letter carriers and better mail service. 
And the same goes for Jim Rademacher, your 
effective and hard working Vice President, 

The day that President Kennedy issued 
Executive Order 10988 providing the frame- 
work for real government employee-manage- 
ment cooperation marked the beginning of a 
new and progressive era in postal history., It 
signalled the start of a new era because that 
Executive Order greatly increased the stature 
and the importance of employee organiza- 
tions. I discussed the Executive Order with 
President Kennedy when it was on his desk 
for signature and I know he realized how 
significant it was. 
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Before this Order, you were living more or 
less on the fringe of influence . . . but be- 
ginning that January day of 1962 your voice 
and your influence were channeled directly 
to the source of decisions. 

I believe this new role has had an enor- 
mously beneficial effect on the postal service. 
Let me tell you why. The Post Office Depart- 
ment; unlike many private organizations, is 
not free in many areas to set its own policy, 
to chart its own course. The voice of Con- 
gress looms large in all our decisions and 
policies. And this is as it should be, We 
are a public service. And Congress has not 
only the right, but a duty, to see that the 
public is being served. 

But there are times, there have been times, 
as you well know, when policies were devised 
that might well have been modified, given 
more information, given more data from in- 
fluential, respected sources. 

Certainly, this organization is such a 
source. I am one hundred per cent with 
you in your efforts to make this a better 
postal system. 

I know from my dealings with this Asso- 
ciation that you are characterized by a deep 
feeling of responsibility for improving postal 
service. In the context of this spirit of 
freely accepted responsibility I wish to dis- 
cuss for a moment a misconception that is 
causing some unnecessary concern. That 
misconception arises from a statement of 
mine that appeared in the May issue of the 
Postal Bulletin. In that message I said that 
“shoddy service would not be tolerated,” 

If an election on postal service were to be 
held, I doubt if anyone would run on a plat- 
form of shoddy service. With the exception 
of a patron in Vermont who recently con- 
demned the Post Office Department for de- 
livering mail too rapidly—I don’t think there 
is a man in the country who favors shoddy 
mail service. 

Why then all the furor? Why the angry 
editorials? What's all the noise about? 

The only conclusion that I can possibly 
draw is that some crafts, some individuals, 
some groups, some elements felt that I was 
directing criticism only at them. In fact, as 
a close look at my statement will clearly 
show, I was directing criticism at no one. 
What I asked for is the same thing that you 
have been working to achieve for many years: 
improved mail service, I said in my state- 
ment that “I intend to reduce to the absolute 
minimum the number of Americans who feel 
that their Government has let them down 
through shoddy postal service.” 2 

In achieving this goal, all of us, from the 
Postmaster General to the Regional Director 
to the Postmaster, the Supervisor, the Carrier 
or the Clerk, must pull together, must feel, 
as I know you do feel, a sense of dedication 
and devotion to our important area of 
communication. A 

There is a saying that a misconception is 
fiying around the world, while the truth is 
still putting on its shoes, I hope, however, 
that my discussion with you today will help 
to translate shoes into seven league boots so 


that you know and understand the truth be- 


hind my statement: that it rested on no other 
purpose than illuminating the need for work- 
ing together toward a common end. 

Let me make it clear to you today that I 
reaffirm my statement on “shoddy service.” 
There is no segment of the Postal Service that 
can absolve itself from the responsibility to 
do a better job for the American people. 
That includes me and it includes you. 

And in that task of working together, I 
can assure you that I fully support progres- 
sive employee-management programs. 

I am fully behind the merit promotion 
program. The only kind of postal politics 
that I favor is the politics of good service. 

; i * i: 
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I want you to know that I believe im co- 
operation with employee organizations in 
the: determination of postal policy. The 
opinions of this organization are important 
to me—and not merely after a decision has 
been reached. I want your advice during the 
decision-making process. 

I want you to know that we will continue 
to work toward full salary comparability. 
You are doing a first-class job—and you 
shouldn’t be paid as second class citizens. 

And I think we should look at the positive, 
the very decidedly positive aspects of recent 
pay legislation. Certainly the opportunity of 
securing full retirement pay at age 55 with 30 
years service is a landmark. Employee groups 
have been working toward that end for along, 
long time. And now, with a major assist 
from the National Association of Letter Car- 
riers, it is a reality. In addition, there is the 
provision for retirement at age 60 with 20 
years service, another long time goal. These, 
and other fringe benefits, added to the 26.5 
per cent average increase in carrier pay 
during the past five years, undoubtedly make 
this the most significant period in the history 
of Federal employee legislation. And I don’t 
think any of us should overlook the fact that 
President John F. Kennedy and President 
Lyndon B. Johnson asked for more pay in- 
creases for Federal employees than any Presi- 
dents in history. 

Of course, legislation is not the only in- 
strument of postal progress. Most recently, 
we have achieved a new milestone on the 
road of postal employee progress: next year 
the exclusive unions and the Post Office De- 
partment will use mediation to settle bar- 
gaining impasses at the national level. Pres- 
ident Keating made a hard-hitting and con- 
vineing case and I was pleased to make this 
decision which I fully believe will prove to 
be an historic one. 

In addition, I have told President Keating 
of another significant impasse decision: noti- 
fication to employees not later than the 
Wednesday preceding the week in which a 
work schedule is to be changed 3 
rather than Thursday. 

Concerning another impasse, wash up 
time, I have emphasized that postmasters 
must take a reasonable attitude on this with- 
in the scope of available funds, so the em- 
ployees who need this time are given every 
consideration. 

In addition, I have urged Postmasters to 
extend local contracts for another year in 
the absence of any overwhelming service 
reason to the contrary. Decisions not to 
renew local contracts will be reviewed at 
appropriate levels in the Department. 

I know that I have been speaking to you 
this afternoon as if your life was bounded 
by your jobs, as if your craft was the only 
significant element in your lives, as if your 
day began and ended with the Post Office 
Department. 

But, of course, the Post Office Department 
is not your entire life. Your concern should, 
and I know does, reach far beyond matters 
of retirement pay, working hours, and work- 
ing conditions, as important as these are. 
You are first, and foremost, citizens of this 
great country. 

Hence, I would like to devote a few 
moments to discussing what I consider to be 
some of the basic issues facing us today as 
citizens. 

As President Johnson pointed out in his 
Budget Message, “Over the past five years 
we have faced very different economic prob- 
lems.” And he added: 

“We have learned how to achieve prosper- 
ity. Now we must sustain it, deal with its 
problems, and make the most of the oppor- 
tunities it presents.” 

My friends, while we face the unprece- 
dented challenge of operating an economy of 
abundance; rather than struggling with the 
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age-old problem of an economy of scarcity, 
some 290,000 of our fellow Americans and 
billfons of dollars of our resources are de- 
voted to the difficult task of defending free- 
dom in Vietnam. 

While we regret that a single American 
boy must risk his life to defend our national 
interest in Vietnam, we must not be diverted 
for one moment from pressing tasks at home 
by the cost of the conflict abroad. 

With our gross national product increasing 
at a rate that is almost unbelievable, with 
more Americans employed than ever before 
in history, the economic cost of Vietnam, 
though large, is but a fraction of our re- 
sources, 

There are some who would multiply and 
magnify that fraction in order to divert cur 
attention from what must be done here in 
America. 

There are some who would place the bur- 
den of this war squarely on the backs of the 
poor. 

There are some who would let Vietnam 
turn our eyes from the plight of decaying 
cities, polluted rivers, unhealthy air. 

There are some who would let a generation 
of children grow up without the benefit of 
the kind of education that we have the re- 
sources to provide. 

There are some, in short, who underrate 
the power and capacity of this nation. 

Well, I can tell you, my friends, that Presi- 
dent Johnson is not going to let interna- 
tional meeds divert us from what must be 
done here at home. He has pledged himself 
to improving the quality of our American 
civilization and enriching and elevating our 
national life. And he intends to continue 
this monumental task until it is completed. 

President Johnson will not abandon the 
fight for social and economic justice here at 
home while we strive to achieve it abroad. 

America is big enough todo both. America 
will do both. 

And, the President will continue ceaselessly 
to search for peace. 

But he will not yield to violence, he will 
not sacrifice the freedom of others to satisfy 
the voice of a few confused critics, he will 
not abandon those who trust us because they 
are people about whom we know little in a 
country far away. And he will not violate 
his oath of office to defend and protect the 
Constitution. As the President said recently, 

let us leave clearly undisputed, with- 
out any question or doubt, these thoughts 
with you. This Communist aggression will 
not succeed in South Vietnam any more than 
it succeeded anywhere else in the world. We 
shall not ever retreat. We shall not break 
our word to the people of South Viet-Nam.” 

Once the fighting stops in Vietnam, the 
President sees ahead an unprecedented time 
of peace and prosperity, both for this nation, 
and for the world. 

But, unless we show the world that we are 
determined to see this struggle through in 
Vietnam, this day of world peace and inter- 
national cooperation will net dawn for many 
long years. Unless we stand firm in Vietnam, 
there will be thousands of American lives 
lost in other places, places closer to our 
shores, places perhaps more vital to our in- 
terests and less responsive to our arms. 

We cannot, we will not, abandon our fight 
for freedom and democracy in Vietnam 

As President Johnson strives to convince 
the aggressors that their aims of conquest 
must be abandoned, it is our duty as citizens 
to show him, to show our friends, and to 
convince our adversaries, that he does not 
bear his heavy burden alone, 

I know you will perform your patriotic 
duty; I know you will continue to give the 
President your active support and your 
FFF 

t only for the people in Vietnam but for 
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all people who treasure liberty and who yearn 
for democracy. 


Congressman Schmidhauser Applauds 
Secretary Freeman’s Defense of Farmers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN R. SCHMIDHAUSER 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, August 16, 1966 


Mr. SCHMIDHAUSER. Mr. Speaker, 
Secretary of Agriculture Orville Freeman 
recently appeared before the New York 
City Council to defend the farmers 
against the charges that they are respon- 
sible for the increase in food prices. I be- 
lieve Mr. Freeman has given an excep- 
tional analysis for the recent rise in food 
prices in particular in his defense of our 
dedicated farmers from these false ac- 
cusations. In fact, recent events have 
clearly shown what we in the Midwest 
have always known: that the farmer has 
not been enjoying a bonanza as sug- 
gested by some ill-informed people. I 
believe that the investigation of food 
prices currently being undertaken by 
Senator McGovern will reveal informa- 
tion which will prevent ill-advised people 
from blaming unjustly all dedicated and 
highly efficient, farmers. 

I have always pursued a policy, Mr. 
Speaker, of criticizing Federal officials 
vigorously and, constructively when I 
felt that they had not given fair and hu- 
mane treatment to my constituents or 
when I felt that their actions were not 
in the best interests of our Nation. I 
therefore feel that it is only fair on my 
part to give praise to one of the highest 
ranking of our Government officers when 
he has performed an outstanding service 
to our country. It is for this reason that 
I would like to draw your attention to 
Secretary Freeman's New York presenta- 
tion, so that his efforts on the part of 
our agricultural producers in this in- 
stance will not be overlooked: 

New YORK Crry COUNCIL Hears FREEMAN— 
FARMERS DEFENDED ON FOOD PRICES 

Farm price increases have occasioned only 
a small part of the rise in food prices that 
we have witnessed recently. Permit me to 
illustrate my point by an analysis of price 
increases in certain of the more important 
food items to which attention has been called 
repeatedly in the press and on the air in 
New York City. 

Most prominently mentioned have been 
milk and bread. According to newspaper ac- 
counts, the retail price for a one-pound loaf 
of white bread rose 3 cents from July, 1965 
to July, 1966. In that same period, the 
farmer's return for the farm ingredients in 
that one-pound loaf—the wheat, skim milk, 
and other farm products—rose from 3.4 cents 
to 3.9 cents. 

The price rise to the farmer was only half 
a cent—compared with a reported 3-cent 
rise in the retail cost. Clearly, 2.5 cents of 


the 3-cent rise in the loaf of bread was not 
caused by the farmer. 

A little history emphasizes this point. In 
-1950 the farmer received about 21, cents for 
the wheat that went into a one-pound loaf 
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of bread. That loaf retailed for about 14 
cents then. Today the farmer receives 3.2 
cents. But the price of bread around the 
Nation now averages 22 cents. The farmer 
is receiving less than a penny more for the 
wheat in a loaf of bread for which the retail 
price has increased 8 cents. 

The situation for milk is comparable. In- 
creases of 2 to 3 cents a quart have been 
reported in New York City at the retail level. 
During 1966 the average price paid to farmers 
for Class I fluid milk will increase between 
40 and 45 cents per 100 pounds over last year. 
With 46 quarts of milk in each 100 pounds, a 
retail price increase of about 1 cent a quart 
would be justified. Anything more than 
this must be accounted for by other factors. 

The question thus becomes, “What about 
the farm price increases for milk and bread?” 
Were farmers adequately rewarded before 
these increases occurred? Or are the in- 
creases justified? Are they fair? Are they 
in the national interest? 

The period 1947 to 1949 is customarily 
used as a base for comparison of price 
changes in the various items we buy as con- 
sumers ... and if we use it as a base to 
measure recent trends in farm prices, mar- 
keting charges, and retail food prices, some 
interesting facts emerge. 

1. Farm prices in 1965 were 8 percent be- 
low the 1947-49 base period. In first-half 
1966 they were 2 percent below, and last 
month they were 114 percent below the base 
period. 

2. Retail food prices in 1965 were 28 per- 
cent higher than in the 1947-49 period in 
June 1966, they were up 34 percent from the 
base period. 

Last year the cost to consumers of farm- 
produced food totaled $77.6 billion, up $34.2 
billion, or 79 percent, from the 1947-49 av- 
erage of $43.4 billion. Of this $34.2 billion 
increase in the cost of farm-produced food, 
$27.6 billion, or 80.7 percent, was received by 
the marketing agencies, processors, and other 
components—in other words, the middle- 
man, Only $6.6 billion, or 19.3 percent, 
trickled down to the farmer for the much 
larger volume of products he delivered to the 
distribution system. 

The point these figures dramatize is that 
farm prices and farm income have lagged far 
behind the return to other sectors of our 
economy. 
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These objective facts establish, I think, 
beyond controversy that farm prices are not 
the major cause of increased food prices that 
we are now experiencing. On the contrary, 
farm prices lagged behind the increased 
prices of other items which make up the 
cost of living. 

Today, the American consumer—despite 
recent price rises—is eating better food, at a 
lower real cost, than he ever has before, As 
the accompanying chart shows, the average 
family today spends about 18 percent of its 
after-tax pay on food—the lowest average in 
the world, and by far the lowest in our en- 
tire history. In 1947 this same family spend 
26 percent of its take-home pay for food, and 
as recently as 1960 spent 20 percent. If the 
percent of take-home pay spent for food re- 
mained the same as it was in 1947, $35 bil- 
lion would be added to the nation’s food bill 
and about $750 a year to a family of four. 

I respectfully submit that recent modest 
farm price increases have been too long 
delayed. 

They are fair to the farmer. 

They are needed by the farmer. 

They are not unfair to the consumer. 

In a broad sense, they are in the national 
interest. 


The Late Aaron Benesch 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOSEPH G. MINISH 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 16, 1966 


Mr. MINISH. Mr. Speaker, the pass- 
ing of my good friend, Aaron Benesch, is 
a deep personal loss to me. His ability 
and integrity, coupled with his friendly 
nature and generous spirit, won Aaron 
the affection and esteem of all who knew 
him. He exemplified the highest stand- 
ards of his profession during his distin- 
guished career of more than 50 years as 
& newspaperman. He helped shape the 
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career of many, many journalists who 
benefited from his acumen and skill, and 
his influence will long be felt in news 
circles. 

I join his countless other friends in 
mourning the passing of this truly good 
man. To his lovely wife Eva and his 
daughter I extend my heartfelt sym- 
pathy. 


U.S. Officials in Vietnam Will Be Guests 
at Coffee for House Members Wednes- 
day at 3 p.m. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DONALD M. FRASER 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 16, 1966 


Mr. FRASER. Mr. Speaker, another 
look at the other war in Vietnam, with 
emphasis on health and agriculture, 
will be the topic at our foreign aid coffee 
this Wednesday, August 17. 

We are fortunate to have two top men 
who are in Washington for a few days 
as our speakers: 

Maj. Gen. James W. Humphreys, chief 
of the entire U.S. civilian health pro- 
gram in Vietnam; Carl F. Van Haeften, 
chief of all U.S. agricultural work in 
Vietnam. 

Also present will be Donald MacDon- 
ald, the new chief of the U.S. AID mis- 
sion in Vietnam who was appointed last 
week, and Rutherford Poats who heads 
up all of the Far East work of AID. 

I hope that a great many Congress- 
men can attend. 

Subject: Vietnam—Helping People. 
Place: Speaker’s dining room. Date: 
Wednesday, August 17, 1966. Time: 3 
pm. Members only. 
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WEDNESDAY, Aucust 17, 1966 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 
The Chaplain, Rev. Edward G. Latch, 
D.D., offered the following prayer: 


These things have I spoken unto you, 
that my joy may remain in you and that 
your joy might be full—John 15: 11. 

O Thou whose light never fades, whose 
love never fails, and whose life never 
dies—as we open the windows of our 
hearts to Thee in prayer may we be filled 
with the glory of Thy presence, with the 
greatness of Thy spirit, and with the 
grandeur of Thy grace. 

Grant unto us the royalty of an inward 
happiness and the serenity of mind 
which comes from living close to Thee. 
Daily renew in us the sense of joy and let 
Thy eternal spirit dwell in our minds and 
bodies, filling every corner of our hearts 
with light and grace, so that, bearing 
about with us the infection of a good 
courage, we may be diffusers of life and 
may meet all ills and accidents with a 


gallant and highhearted happiness giv- 
ing Thee thanks always for all things: 
through Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


The Journal of the proceedings of yes- 
terday was read and approved. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate by Mr. 
Arrington, one of its clerks, announced 
that the Senate agrees to the amendment 
of the House to a bill of the Senate of the 
following title: 

S. 642. An act for the relief of Chung K. 
Won, 


The message also announced that the 
Senate disagrees to the amendments of 
the House to the bill (S. 3105) entitled 
“An act to authorize certain construction 
at military installations, and for other 
purposes,” requests a conference’ with 
the House on the disagreeing votes of 
the two Houses, thereon, and appoints 
Mr. JACKSON, Mr, Cannon; Mr. BYRD of 


West Virginia, Mr. Inouye, Mr. THUR- 
monn, and Mr. Tower to be the conferees 
on the part of the Senate. 


SUBCOMMITTEE ON ACCOUNTS OF 
THE COMMITTEE ON HOUSE AD- 
MINISTRATION 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Subcom- 
mittee on Accounts of the Committee on 
House Administration may be permitted 
to sit while the House is in session during 
onde debate on tomorrow, August 18, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Okla- 
homa? 

There was no objection. 


SUBCOMMITTEE ON ELECTIONS OF 
THE COMMITTEE ON HOUSE AD- 
MINISTRATION 
Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 

unanimous consent that the Subcommit- 

tee on Elections of the Committee on 
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House Administration may be permitted 
to sit while the House is in session during 
general debate today. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Okla- 
homa? 

Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Speaker, reserving 
the right to object—and I shall not ob- 
ject, because I understand this has been 
cleared on both sides of the aisle. 

98 ALBERT. The gentleman is cor- 
rect. 

Mr. ARENDS. Therefore, I shall 
shortly withdraw my reservation. 

LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM 


I should like to ask the majority leader 
if he can give us some information as to 
the program for the remainder of the 
week, if we proceed in orderly fashion. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, if the gen- 
tleman will yield, if we complete the pro- 
gram as previously announced and 
scheduled and on the whip notice, and 
other miscellaneous matters, by tomor- 
row night, it is my intention to ask that 
we go over until Monday next. 

Mr. ARENDS. I thank the gentleman. 
Steen Speaker, I withdraw my reserva- 

on. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Okla- 
homa? 

There was no objection. 


AUTHORIZATION OF CONSTRUC- 
TION AT MILITARY INSTALLA- 
TIONS 


Mr. RIVERS of South Carolina. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to take 
from the Speaker’s desk the bill (S. 3105) 
to authorize construction at military in- 
stallations, and for other purposes, with 
House amendments thereto, insist on the 
House amendments, and agree to the 
conference requested by the Senate. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from South 
Carolina?. The Chair hears none, and 
appoints the following conferees: Messrs. 
Rivers of South Carolina, PHILBIN, 
HÉBERT, PRICE, FISHER, Harpy, BATES; 
ARENDS, O'KONSKI, and BRAY. 


H.R. 14026, A BILL TO LOWER 
INTEREST RATES 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, next 
Monday the House will have an oppor- 
tunity to express itself for or against 
lower interest rates. 

I haye received assurances from the 
Speaker that he will recognize me as 
chairman of the Banking and Currency 
Committee to bring up H.R. 14026 under 
the 2i-day discharge rule. The House 
will then decide whethér or not to place 
this bill on the calendar for action. 
H.R. 14026, is in my opinion, one of the 
most important pieces of legislation to 
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come before the Congress this session. 
This bill will give us the first real oppor- 
tunity to cast a concrete vote for lower 
interest rates. 

We have heard many comments on the 
floor of this House in recent days about 
who supports lower interest rates. 
Through H.R. 14026, all of us will have 
an opportunity to convert these words 
into meaningful action. 

H.R. 14026 will firmly establish that 
it is the intent of Congress to roll back 
the high interest rates established by the 
Federal Reserve Board last December. 
This bill places a 44%-percent interest 
rate ceiling on all certificates of deposit 
of under $100,000 issued by commercial 
banks. This bill will stop the interest 
rate war which has been waged between 
banks and savings and loan associations 
for small savings. The interest rate war 
developed as a direct result of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board’s action in raising 
interest rates 37% percent to 5% percent 
on certificates of deposit. 

H.R. 14026 will stop the drain of sav- 
ings from the savings and loan associa- 
tions, which are the primary source of 
homebuilding funds. This means that 
new and additional money will be avail- 
able for homebuilding at lower interest 
rates. The sagging building industry, 
which has dropped to its lowest point in 
more than 5 years, will be greatly bene- 
fited by H.R. 14026. 

Even more important, this bill will 
put Congress on record in favor of lower 
interest rates. This bill will mean that 
Congress has at long last accepted a 
major responsibility for monetary affairs, 
rather than leaving the total authority to 
the Federal Reserve. 

Mr. Speaker, I urge my colleagues to 
do everything possible to assure that we 
get H.R. 14026 through the House at the 
earliest possible moment. H.R. 14026 
will be a test of the will of the House 
of Representatives on the question of 
interest rates. 


EXPORT CONTROLS ON HIDES 
SHOULD BE ENDED NOW 


Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr, Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute and to revise and ex- 
tend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Speaker, on 
August 3, 18 Members of Congress, in- 
cluding myself, introduced legislation to 
end export controls on hides imposed by 
the Department of Commerce on March 
7. These hide controls have already 
caused a greatly depressing effect on 
cattle prices and losses running into the 
millions of dollars. Reports indicate that 
these controls are having a continued de- 
pressing effect on cattle and hide prices 
and the loss is mounting with each day 
that the controls are allowed to remain. 

Cash cattle prices quoted in Chicago 
for the first week in March were 6 cents 
above those quoted this Monday. The 
time between then and now plots a steady 
graphic drop of prices—resulting from 
the imposition of export controls. Hides 
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prices in today’s Wall Street Journal are 
shown at 21 cents and the futures indi- 
cate that they also will continue to drop— 
down to the 17- and 18-cent level next 
year. 

From all of the data available it can 
be clearly seen that the export controls 
on hides have hurt and will continue to 
hurt the cattle and hide industry of 
America as long as they are allowed to 
remain. On the other hand, a well- 
known shoe manufacturer reports an 
anticipated 15 percent increase in sales 
and earnings in the year ending Octo- 
ber 31. They raised prices in the spring 
about 414 percent and do not expect fall 
sales to be hurt by an industrywide in- 
crease on shoes of $1 to $2 per pair. Who 
is profiting from the loss of the cattle in- 
dustry? 

Cattle prices are undoubtedly de- 
pressed as a result of the controls over 
hide exports, and it looks as if they will 
continue to be depressed until Congress 
enacts legislation ending the export 
quotas on hides. I urge my colleagues to 
press for immediate hearings on legisla- 
tion introduced that would end export 
controls on hides. 


TRAINING OF MIDDLE EASTERN OF- 
FICERS IN U.S, ARMY SHOULD BE 
DISCONTINUED 


Mr. FARBSTEIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
and to revise and extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FARBSTEIN. Mr. Speaker, I was 
unaware—and I believe most of my col- 
leagues were unaware—that our Govern- 
ment trains in the United States, officers 
of the armed forces of Lebanon, Syria, 
Iraq, Saudi Arabia, and Jordan. I 
learned this from the testimony of no 
less an authority than the Secretary of 
Defense himself, before the Committee 
on Armed Services. 1 

Mr. Speaker, each of these countries 
has vowed to pursue in the Middle East 
a policy totally contrary to our own, 
Each has vowed to make war—until 
Israel has been destroyed. We are train- 
ing what Secretary McNamara calls their 
“best officers” to wage that war. I re- 
gard this practice as inconsistent with 
our stated policies, contrary to our na- 
tional interest, and dangerous. 

Iam aware, Mr. Speaker, of the argu- 
ment that if we do not strengthen the 
military power of these Arab States, then 
the Soviet Union will. The Arabs have 
been blackmailing us with this tactic for 
years. I think we have gone too far in 
welcoming their officers to our training 
camps. It is one thing to sell arms on 
a business basis, another to train these 
men as our allies. I insist that these 
Arab officers be sent home, Mr. Speaker. 
The blackmail has gone too far. We 
need not give the warmongers our hos- 
Pitality, too. 


CORRECTION OF THE RECORD 
Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, during 
the course of the amendment procedure 
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on August 16, 1966, during consideration 
of H.R. 14810, in opposing an amendment 
offered by the gentleman from New York 
[Mr. Frno], I referred to that gentle- 
man’s remarks made during the course 
of the general debate on the bill. I had 
in front of me at that time the tran- 
script of his remarks in which he first 
used the figure $40 million in answer to 
an inquiry made by me of him at that 
time. The transcript showed a correc- 
tion by him in ink changing the figure 
$40 million to read $400,000. I referred to 
that fact and those figures during the 
course of my remarks in opposition to 
his amendment and they do correctly 
appear as I stated them at page 19579 
of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of August 
16, 1966. 

Upon examination of the Recorp I now 
find, however, that the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. Fino] has made a für- 
ther correction of his original remarks, 
changing the figure of $400,000 to read 
$16 million, on page 19565 of the Con- 
GRESSIONAL Recorp of August 16, 1966. 

This last change, made after I made 
my remarks which appear on page 19579 
now make it appear that I had misstated 
what he said. 

I accordingly ask that my remarks be 
corrected to read as follows: 

On page 19579 of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp of August 16, 1966, after the 
sentence appearing at the top of the 
third column: 

He has corrected his remarks, as of course, 
he has a right to do, and the RECORD now 
reads $400,000. 


Insert the following sentence: 


He has again corrected the figure to read 
$16 million. 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Speaker, reserving 
the right to object, could I inquire of 
the gentleman from New York as to 
whether or not the gentleman has noti- 
fied the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
Fro]? I feel that this should be done 
before this request is made by the gen- 
tleman from New York [Mr. Mutter]. 

Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CURTIS. Of course, I yield to the 
gentleman from New York. 

Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I tele- 
phoned the office of the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. Fino] this morning and 
left a message for the gentleman since 
he was not available. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Speaker, I would 
say this: I wonder if the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. Muurer] would withhold 
his request until the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. Fro] has an opportunity to 
be present on the floor of the House at 
the time the request is made. 

Mr. Speaker, I do not know anything 
about this, other than I believe, in fair- 
ness and if the Recor is to be corrected, 
and I believe it should be, and I further 
feel that the gentleman is proceeding 
properly, that the gentleman from New 
York L[Mr. Frno] be given an opportunity 
to be here, and I would withdraw. such 
an objection when this is accomplished. 


* 
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Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CURTIS. Certainly. 

Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I am not 
attempting to change the remarks of the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. FINO]. 
That is his prerogative. I am merely 
asking that there be an additional insert 
in my remarks so as to show that I did 
not misstate what the gentleman said. 

Mr. Speaker, I am not accusing the 
gentleman of any misstatement, but he 
has corrected his remarks after I had 
made my statement with reference 
thereto. 

Mr. Speaker, I am only asking that 
my remarks be corrected. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Speaker, I feel that 
the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
MotTeEr] is proceeding very properly and 
I compliment the gentleman upon that 
procedure. However, I would ask the 
gentleman to withhold his request for, 
perhaps, whatever length of time might 
be necessary to get in touch with the gen- 
tleman from New York [Mr. FINO]. 

Mr, MULTER, I withdraw my request 
for the time being. 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. Mutter] withdraw 
his unanimous-consent request? 
ont MULTER. I withdraw it at this 

e. 


PROUD OF THE HOUSE 


Mr. ABERNETHY. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute and to revise and ex- 
tend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Mississippi? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Mr. Speaker, I 
was proud of the House of Representa- 
tives yesterday. 

For so long now we have seen the 
judicial branch trespass upon the con- 
stitutional prerogatives of this House. 
And for so long we have seen the legisla- 
tive branch take it with little complaint 
and absolutely no action, although some 
of us, including myself, have complained 
and demanded action. 

Yesterday was a different day. Soon 
after the House convened, one Member 
after another was on his feet pouring a 
good dose of verbal medicine and back- 
lash down the throat of a power-hungry 
judge. One after another challenged the 
court and urged passage of various rem- 
edies to put a stop to the wild departure 
of the judiciary from its constitutional 
realm and particularly to end its tres- 
pass upon the prerogatives of the legisla- 
tive branch of our Government. 

Mr. Speaker, we are proud of you for 
having led the way with your statement. 
You are widely respected throughout 
this Nation, and particularly by your 
colleagues. We thank you for your 
prompt, firm, and forthright challenge 
of a judge’s attempt to dictate to a com- 
mittee of this House and to say when it 
can and cannot meet. 

I shall never forget when I first came 
here and heard the late Speaker Sam 
Rayburn, as he advised with the fresh- 
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man Members on the history of the 
House and about our duties. I remem- 
ber so well Mr. Sam telling us that the 
House of Representatives was truly the 
voice of the people, that we were closer 
to them than any others, unless it be the 
leaders of their churches, and that no 
one ever crossed the threshold of this 
body to serve here unless he was elected 
by the people. 

The Library of Congress tells me, Mr. 
Speaker, that approximately 9,400 men 
and women have lifted their hands to be 
sworn as Members of this House and not 
the first one ever got here except by elec- 
tion and as the choice of his people. 

He went on to say that this cannot 
be said of the judicial branch, nor al- 
together of the executive branch, nor 
even of the other body. All judges are 
appointed. All Presidents are not 
elected. Some have become President 
by advancing to the position after it 
suddenly became vacant. This also ap- 
plies to the other body, when upon a 
vacancy suddenly occurring, the seat is 
filled by appointment of the Governor 
of the State. But no one, emphasized 
Mr. Sam, can take a seat in this House 
and lift his voice in behalf of his people 
unless the people for whom he speaks 
sent him here as their choice via a free 
election. 

So, we have a bit of distinction which 
should make us all very proud. When 
we speak, we know we do so as chosen 
Representatives of the people. 

Yesterday, many of us were speaking 
out. We were speaking out for our 
people. We were standing up for the 
constitutional privileges and preroga- 
tives assigned to us as Representatives 
of the U.S. Congress. We demanded 
that the judiciary stay within its sphere 
of constitutional authority. We were not 
being disrespectful of the judiciary. We 
regard it as an essential arm of our 
Government. We only asked that it 
stick to its own knitting—a very sound 
and simple request. 

Finally, Mr. Speaker, we urged the 
passage of legislation to see that the ju- 
diciary does just that. And I hope the 
legislation will come very soon. I firmly 
believe most of us are ready for it. I 
certainly am and I am sure the people 
are. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ABERNETHY. I am happy to 
yield. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I thank 
the gentleman for yielding. I attended 
a funeral yesterday morning while this 
matter was under discussion unaer the 
1-minute rule. I have read the various 
statements of Members in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL Recorp this morning. I join the 
gentleman in his pride in the House of 
Representatives. 

I believe in the separation of powers. 
I respect the judicial, department, and 
I have always defended it in the per- 
formance of its very important functions. 
I respect, the executive branch as an- 
other coordinate department. I also 
have the highest respect feel the 
strongest, personal obligation toward the 
Gongen and particularly bods Foye of 
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Representatives, the peoples’ part of the 
Government. I regard it as the duty of 
this House and of every Member in it 
to guard the prerogatives of this body. 
The American people expect us to do this; 
the Constitution requires us to do this. 
And let no one make any mistake about 
it—this we shall do. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Well I know that 
is the sentiment of the majority leader. 
In fact, that is the sentiment of the lead- 
ers of the House of Representatives on 
both sides of the aisle, and our great 
Speaker, and I am sure of every Member. 


PERSONAL EXPLANATION 


Mr. DULSKI. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DULSKI. Mr. Speaker, due to 
official business it was not possible for 
me to attend the session August 15. If 
I had been present, I would have voted 
as follows: 

On rollcall No. 218, “yea.” On roll- 
call No. 219, yea.“ On rollcall No. 220, 
“yea.” On rollcall No. 221, “nay.” 


JULES DUBOIS 


Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute and to revise and ex- 
tend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Ilinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, I 
take this time to express my shock at 
the sudden death of Jules Dubois, the 
Chicago Tribune’s distinguished Latin 
American correspondent. 

Mr. Dubois was one of the world’s mapas 
widely known and respected reporters 
and was an acknowledged specialist in 
Latin American affairs. 

He had amazing contacts throughout 
Latin America, and his accuracy and 
fairness in reporting the news earned 
him the respect of all who worked with 
him. His accuracy was a special virtue 
in the turbulent Latin American scene. 
He was a journalist of unusual ability 
who championed. legitimate causes in 
his effective reporting of the news. He 
did all he could during his career com- 
bating the perennial dictatorships of 
Latin America and in recent years he 
effectively exposed the Communist oper- 
ations throughout that continent. 

Unlike the State Department, he called 
the true shots on Castro long before the 
Communist direction of his revolution 
became known. He was especially dra- 
matic iti the past year exposing the Com- 
munist underground activities in the 
Dominican Republic. 

Mrs. Derwinski joins me in expressing 
to Mrs. Dubois and her family our deep- 
est sympathy: Mr. Dubois’ memory will 
be an inspiration to journalists for years 
to come. He set an exceptionally high 
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standard for the profession in which he 
performed so nobly. 

Mr. SELDEN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. DERWINSKI. I am happy to 
yield to the gentleman from Alabama. 

Mr. SELDEN. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to join with the gentleman from 
Illinois in expressing my deep shock at 
the passing of Jules Dubois and in ex- 
tending sympathy to his family. 

It was my great privilege for a number 
of years to attend conferences and meet- 
ings with him in the Latin American 
area. He was a very able newspaper- 
man, and he called his shots as he saw 
them. 

As chairman of the freedom of the 
press committee in the Inter-American 
Press Association, Jules Dubois has been 
one of the key figures in the fight for 
freedom of the press in Latin America. 

John T. O’Rourke, who recently re- 
tired as editor of the Washington Daily 
News and Mr. Dubois’ successor in the 
freedom-of-the press post, said his death 
was a blow to those who support the 
truth. He said: 

All over this hemisphere Jules Dubois has 
been for at least a generation justly famous 
both as a truly great reporter and as a 
dauntless champion of the people's right to 
know. 

For the last 15 years he served as president 
of the committee on press freedom of the 
Inter-American Press Association and only 
those who worked with him really know the 
steadfast devotion and unfailing courage he 
brought to both these tasks. 

No journalist in our time has been so un- 
tiring in the never-ending struggle to make 
more secure the basis of a free press and free 
expression. 

His death is a personal loss not only to 
his readers and his thousands of friends 
and admirers, but also to all men every- 
where, who stand for human dignity, liberty, 
and the right to speak the truth. 


Mr. Speaker, Mr. Dubois’ death is a 
great loss to his profession as well as to 
his many friends. 

Mr. DERWINSKI. I thank the gen- 
tleman from Alabama. 


EXPORT CONTROLS ON HIDES 


Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Missouri? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Speaker, again I 
have been intrigued by the members of 
the Democratic Party taking the floor to 
castigate their own administration. I 


refer to the speech of the gentleman. 


from Oklahoma [Mr. EDMONDSON] com- 
plaining about the use of export controls 
on hides. 

I think what he had to say was emi- 
nently sound, and I tried to point out 
at the time, and I have continued to, 
that not only is the administration pro- 
ceeding unsoundly, but I would say be- 
yond. the power of the law. This is a 
very strange situation where we cut back 
on our exports and at the same time 
there has been a liberalization of the im- 
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ports in regard to dairy products, and so 
forth, at a time when we have a serious 
imbalance of international payments 
where we should be encouraging exports 
and hopefully restricting to some extent 
the imports. But all of this is a further 
attempt of the administration to grapple 
with the problems of domestic inflation 
without hitting at the basic cause, which 
ee ee 
the Federal Government. 


PRINTING OF ADDITIONAL COPIES 
OF HEARINGS 


Mr. HAYS submitted the following 
conference report and statement on Sen- 
ate Concurrent Resolution 90, to author- 
ize printing of additional copies of 
hearings: 

CONFERENCE REPORT (H. REPT. No. 1857) 

The committee of conference on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendment of the House to the concurrent 
resolution (S. Con. Res. 90) to authorize 
printing of additional copies of hearings, 
having met, after full and free conference, 
have agreed to recommend and do recom- 
mend to their respective Houses as follows: 

That the House recede from its amend- 
ment. 

Warne L. Hays, 

PAUL C. JONEs, 

ROBERT J. CORBETT, 
Managers on the Part of the House. 

B. EVERETT JORDAN, 

CARL HAYDEN, 

CARL T. CURTIS, 
Managers on the Part of the Senate. 


STATEMENT 

The managers on the part of the House at 
the conference on the disagreeing votes of 
the two Houses on the amendment of the 
House to the concurrent resolution (S. Con. 
Res. 90) to authorize printing of additional 
copies of hearings, submit the following 
statement in explanation of the effect of the 
action agreed upon by the conferees and 
recommended in the accompanying confer- 
ence report: 

The concurrent resolution as passed by the 
Senate provided that there be printed for the 
use of the Senate Interior and Insular Af- 
fairs Committee 2,500 additional copies of the 
Senate hearings of the Study Team Report on 
the Recreational Opportunities in the State 
of Washington, held in the 89th Congress, 2d 
session. The House amendment reduced the 
number of additional copies to be printed to 
1,000. Under the conference agreement the 
House recedes. 

WAYNE L. Hays, 

PAUL C. JONES, 

ROBERT J. CORBETT, 
Managers on the Part of the House. 


Mr. HAYS... Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent for the immediate con- 
sideration of the conference réport on 
Senate Concurrent Resolution 90, to 
authorize printing of additional copies 
of hearings. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ohio? 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, reserving 
the right to object, what is the confer- 
ence report? 

Mr. HAYS. It is on a Senate printing 
concurrent resolution to print the hear- 
ings about a national park in the State 
of Washington. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request ot the gentleman from Ohio? 

There was no objection. 
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Mr;HAYS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the statement of the 
managers on the part of the House be 
read in lieu of the report. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the statement. 

The conference report was agreed to. 

Le motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. $ 


CALL OF THE HOUSE 


Mr. BROOMFIELD. Mr. Speaker, I 
make the point of order that a quorum 
is not present. 

The SPEAKER. Evidently a quorum 
is not present. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I move 
a call of the House. 

A call of the House was ordered. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the fol- 
lowing Members failed to answer to their 
names: 


[Roll No. 226] 
Andrews, Findley Powell 
Glenn Flynt Rees 

Baring Ford, Gerald R. Resnick 
Barrett Fulton, Tenn. Rivers, Alaska 
Bolling Garmatz Roncalio 
Bray Goodell Rostenkowski 
Brown, Calif. Hagan, Ga. Scott 
Burton, Utah Hawkins Senner 
Cabell Hébert Sickles 
Callaway Kastenmeler Skubitz 
Cameron King, N.Y. Stephens 
Celler La Toll 
Cohelan Long, La. Tupper 
Conyers McEwen Tuten 
Corman Martin, Ala. Walker, Miss. 
Davis, Ga. Martin, Mass. Whalley 
Dent Mathias White, Idaho 
Diggs Mink Williams 
Duncan, Oreg. Morris Willis 

bi Morrison Wilson, 
Evans, Colo. Murray Charles H 
Farnsley Pepper Za blocki 


The SPEAKER. On this rollcall 368 
Members have answered to their names, 
a quorum. 

By unanimous consent, further pro- 
ceedings under the call were dispensed 
with. 


SMALL RECLAMATION PROJECTS 
ACT OF 1956 
Mr. ASPINALL submitted a confer- 
ence report and statement on the bill 
(S. 602) to amend the Small Reclamation 
Projects Act of 1956. 


REAPPORTIONMENT OF THE LEGIS- 
LATURE OF THE VIRGIN ISLANDS 


Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, I call 
up the conference report om the bill 
(H.R. 13277) to amend the Revised 
Organic Act of the Virgin Islands to pro- 
vide for the reapportionment of the 
Legislature of the Virgin Islands, and ask 
unanimous consent that the statement 
of the managers on the part of the House 
be read in lieu of the report. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Colorado? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the statement. 
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The conference report and statement 
are as follows: 


CONFERENCE REPORT (H. REPT. No. 1851) 


The committee of conference on the dis- 
votes of the two Houses on the 
amendments of the Senate to the bill (H.R. 
13277) to amend the Revised Organic Act of 
the Virgin Islands to provide for the reap- 
portionment of the Legislature of the Virgin 
Islands, having met; after full and free con- 
ference, haye agreed to recommend and do 
recommend to their respective Houses as 
follows: 

That the House recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendments of the Senate num- 
bered (1) and (2); and agree to the same. 

WAYNE N. ASPINALL, 
LEO W. O'BRIEN, 
WALTER ROGERS, 

Rocers C. B. MORTON, 
Managers on the Part of the House. 
Henry M. JACKSON, 

QUENTIN N. BURDICK, 
Managers on the Part of the Senate. 


STATEMENT 


The managers on the part of the House at 
the conference on the disagreeing votes of 
the two Houses to the bill (H.R. 13277) to 
amend the Revised Organic Act of the Virgin 
Islands to provide for the reapportionment 
of the Legislature of the Virgin Islands, sub- 
mit the following statement in explanation 
of the effect of the language agreed upon and 
recommended in the accompanying confer- 
ence report. 

The Senate amended H.R. 13277 in two re- 
spects. Amendment No. (1) deleted the 
House language making January 1, 1967, the 
effective date for the amendment to the Re- 
vised Organic Act contained in H.R. 13277. 
Amendment No. (2) provides that H.R. 13277 
shall become effective with respect to the 
members of the Legislature to be elected at 
the November 1966 election. Although the 
intent of the House language was precisely 
the same as that of the Senate amendments, 
the conferees agreed that the latter is clearer 
than the former and should be adopted. 

The qualified voters of the Virgin Islands 
will, under H.R. 13277, as amended, elect 15 
members to the Virgin Islands Legislature on 
November 8, 1966. Until the Legislature pro- 
vides otherwise, four members will be elected 
at large, five will be elected from the St. 
Thomas District, five from the St. Croix Dis- 
trict, and one from the St. John District. 
The conferees note, in addition, that the bill 
makes “equal protection of the laws” the 
standard by which the validity of apportion- 
ment.of seats of the Virgin Islands Legisla- 
ture will be determined in judicial proceed- 
ings. 

The managers on the part of the House re- 
gret that the Congress did not take final ac- 
tion on H.R. 13277 at an earlier date, a step 
which would have lessened the anxiety and 
ill-feeling expressed by hundreds of Virgin 
Islanders in the last few weeks. The House 
managers are, however, confident that the 
Governor and members of the Legislature will 
exert the wisdom and initiative they possess 
to make the reapportionment procedures op- 
erate in a smooth and orderly manner. 

Warne N. ASPINALL, 

Leo W. O'BRIEN, 

WALTER ROGERS, 

Rocers C. B. MORTON, 
Managers on the Part of the House. 


Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, several 
months ago the House gave its approval 
to H.R. 13277, which would give to the 
people’ of the Virgin Islands greater 
autonomy in the choice of their legisla- 
ture. At that time the House provided, 
and the Senate agreed to this part of the 
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bill, that the legislative body of the Vir- 
gin Islands should consist of one house 
composed of 15 members, 5 from St. 
Croix, 5 from St. Thomas, and 1 from 
the island of St. John, until such time 
as the legislative body of the Virgin 
Islands saw fit to do otherwise. 

In the House-passed bill we used the 
language to state that the act would be- 
come effective January 1, 1967. In so 
doing we left the matter so that the other 
body considered it as being more or less 
ambiguous, and they changed that date 
with two amendments striking out: the 
effective date of the act, in the first place, 
and placing it in the bill at a later point, 
with language meaning the same thing. 

It was the thought of the House when 
we passed the bill that the effective date 
would be January 1, 1967, and that the 
next legislative body of the Virgin Is- 
lands would be chosen in accordance 
with the provisions of the act. 

Several weeks passed after the House 
gave its approval to the legislation be- 
fore it was acted upon by the other body. 
When it got out of the other body, they 
had. changed it as I have suggested, 
leaving a short time only for the Virgin 
Islands to get themselves in readiness 
for the election which is coming up. 

Since that time, the people of the Vir- 
gin Islands have entered into a political 
controversy and have each been trying 
to seek an advantage over the other, 
some declaring they want the first elec- 
tion postponed, others declaring they 
would like to have the election of this 
November conducted in such a manner 
as to provide the additional legislators 
for the Virgin Islands for its assembly 
in 1967. 

It has never been the policy of the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Af- 
fairs, which handled this legislation, or 
of the House, to enter into these parti- 
san differences any more than neces- 
sary in the Virgin Islands. In the con- 
ference report, the House—with the ex- 
ception of one of our colleagues—signed 
the conference report agreeing to recede 
from the House position and accept the 
Senate amendments. Our colleague, 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
Sartor], the ranking minority member 
of the Committee on Interior and Insu- 
lar Affairs, did not see fit to sign the 
report, because he felt there was not 
sufficient time left; although the Gov- 
ernor of the Virgin Islands and the ma- 
jority of the members of their assembly 
have stated that they would meet im- 
mediately and proceed with the neces- 
sary changes to their election law to 
provide for an election which would take 
care of all that is desired. 

So that the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr. Saytor] may explain his 
position, I now yield to him 5 minutes. 

Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, I rise on 
this occasion with mixed emotions. I am 
in favor of increasing the Legislature of 
the Virgin Islands by 15, as was done 
by this bill, but I am opposed to having 
the election with the 15 members occur 
this year. My reasons are as follows: 

We have stated that we do not in- 
tend—and I am sure that is the policy 
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of both the House and the Senate Com- 
mittees on Interior and Insular Affairs— 
to interfere in the internal political af- 
fairs of any of our territories or insular 
Possessions. 

The Legislature of the Virgin Islands 
has on its books at the present time a 
statute governing the election laws. The 
sequence of election activities, as adver- 
tised by the Secretary, state that begin- 
ning on July 5, 1966, certain events re- 
quired by their laws are in operation. 

The schedule is as follows: 

SEQUENCE OF ELECTION ACTIVITIES 


1, July 5, 1966—Determination and certi- 
fication of political parties by Supervisor of 
Elections to Board of Elections—tenth Tues- 
day preceding each primary—Subchapter I, 
Sec. 341, Title 18, VI. O. 

2. July 14, 1966—Ascertainment of offices 
for which candidates are to be nominated by 
Supervisor of Elections, Sec. 343, id. 

3. July 14, 1966—Manner of signing nomi- 
nation petitions; time of circulating. Sec. 
345, id. 

4. August 1, 1966—Date for submission of 
Emblem—Subchapter IIT, Sec. 491, id. 

5. August 12, 1966—Last day of registra- 
tion of new voters prior to September 13 
Primary, Sec. 94, id. 

6. August 14, 1966—Last day for filing 
nomination petitions for party offices and 
public offices in 1966 primary. Chapter 17, 
Sec. 349, id. See Secs. 346, 347, 348 and 349 
for composition of petition—also 357(d) for 
nominating more than two (2) Senators at 
Large under existing law. 

7. August 19, 1966—Last day to withdraw 
candidates for nomination or election at pri- 
mary. Chapter 17, Sec. 350, id. 

8. August 21, 1966—or shortly thereafter— 
Candidates to be notified individually by 
Supervisor of Elections and by circulation in 
newspapers the date fixed for casting lots by 
Supervisor to determine position of candi- 
dates on ballots. Sec. 351, id. 

Immediately thereafter, Supervisor to fur- 
nish Boards of Elections with lists of candi- 
dates of each party for the various offices. in 
the order in which they will appear on the 
ballot—candidates to be likewise notified. 
Sec. 352, id. 

9. August 23, 1966—Notices of primaries 
and general elections to be made by Super- 
visor of Elections, Sec. 551, id. 

10. August 24, 1966—Petition to strike off 
names and last day to be made by any qual- 
ified elector, Section 113, id. (Also October 
19.) 

11. August 24, 1966—Application for bal- 
lots: last day, Armed Services personnel. 

12. September 3, 1966—Appeals to court; 
time of hearing; notice; postponement; hear- 
ing decision of court; costs and fees. Sec. 
119, id. (Also October 29.) 

13. September 13, 1966— Day— 
Chap, 11, Sec. 232, id. Seven days later re- 
quest recount if necessary. 

14. September 18 1966—First legal day to 
resume tion of new voters. Section 
94, id. (Also November 13.) 
` 15. September 24 1966—Time for filing 
nominating papers with Supervisor’s Office, 
Section 385, id. 

16. September 30 1966—Date for casting 
lots to break tie vote in primary—at 12:00 
Noon. Sec. 358, id. 

17, October 7 1966—Last legal day to 
register to yote prior to Election. Sec. 94, 
id 


18. October 9 1966—Last day for filing 
nomination papers of independents and 
others not involved in primary. Sec. 385, id. 
(Also September 24.) r 

19. October 12 1966—Day on which Su- 
pervisor must hold public hearing and sum- 
mon material witnesses if identity of any 
signer of petition is unknown or is chal- 
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lenged by citizen. Sec. 411, Subchapter III. 
id. 


20. October 14, 1966—Last day for candi- 
date to withdraw nomination. Sec, 413, id. 

21. October 14 1966—Day on which peti- 
tion to set aside nomination may be filed 
in District Court. Sec. 412, id. 

22. October 18 1966—Notices of primaries 
and general elections by the Board of Elec- 
tions for each district. 

23. October 19 1966—Application for bal- 
lots: last day possible for Armed Services 
personnel. 

24. October 19 1966—Last day for filing 
substituted nomination certificates and 
papers if vacancy is caused by withdrawal 
of original candidate. In case of death of 
candidate, any time prior to printing of 
ballots. Sec. 416, id. Last day to make 
application for Absentee Ballot. Chap. 25, 
Sec. 664, id. 

25. October 20 1966—Day on which Dis- 
trict Court must hold hearing, if petition 
is filed to set aside nomination. Subchap- 
ter III, Sec. 412, id. 

26. Immediately after filing Nomination 
Papers—October 19 1966—Government 
Secretary to fix day for casting lots to de- 
termine position of names on ballots. 

27. November 8 1966—Election Day. 

28. November 15 1966—request recount, 
if necessary. Chapter 23, Sec. 629, id. 


Last Sunday, August 14, was the last 
day for filing nomination papers. We 
are now past that date. This bill has 
still not been signed by the President, 
but the Governor of the Virgin Islands 
last Saturday called a special session of 
the legislature to change their election 
laws in anticipation of what we would 
pass here. If this is not interfering with 
local elections, then I do not know how 
it is possible to do that. 

I have reread the entire hearings that 
were held in the House, and throughout 
the entire hearings nothing was said by 
anyone as to when the 11 or the 15 Sen- 
ators would be elected. 

It was almost on the very last page of 
the hearings, on page 148, when the 
amendment was offered making it effec- 
tive January 1, 1967, that the gentleman 
from Colorado [Mr. AsSPrNnALL] made this 
statement: 

That takes care of this election. 


This was after the amendment fixing 
the effective date as of January 1, 1967, 
had been adopted. 

I do not know what was in the minds 
of the Members when the original bill 
was introduced. I do not know what was 
in the minds of the Senators when they 
considered the bill. But I feel we would 
be making a mistake in passing this bill, 
to be effective this year. 

I should like to see a legislature with 
15 members, but I do not believe this 
should be effective this year. We would 
be doing not only the Governor but also 
the entire populace of the Virgin Islands 
a favor if the election of the 15 senators 
were postponed until next year. 

The SPEAKER... The question is on 
agrecing to the conference report. 

The conference report was agreed to. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


NATIONAL TRAFFIC AND MOTOR 
VEHICLE SAFETY ACT OF 1966 

Mr. MADDEN, Mr. Speaker, by di- 

rection of the Committee on Rules, I call 
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up House Resolution 965 and ask for its 
immediate consideration. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as fol- 
lows: 

H. Res. 965 

Resolved, That upon the adoption of this 
resolution it shall be in order to move that 
the House resolve itself into the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union for the consideration of the bill (H.R. 
13228) to provide for a coordinated national 
safety program and establishment of safety 
standards for motor vehicles in interstate 
commerce to reduce traffic accidents and the 
deaths, injuries, and property damage which 
occur in such accidents. After general de- 
bate, which shall be confined to the bill and 
shall continue not to exceed three hours, to 
be equally divided and controlled by the 
chairman and ranking minority member of 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce, the bill shall be read for amend- 
ment under the five-minute rule. It shall 
be in order to consider the substitute amend- 
ment recommended by the Committee on In- 
terstate and Foreign Commerce now in the 
bill and such substitute for the purpose of 
amendment shall be considered under the 
five-minute rule as an original bill. At the 
conclusion of such consideration the Com- 
mittee shall rise and report the bill to the 
House with such amendments as may have 
been adopted, and any Member may demand 
a separate vote in the House on any of the 
amendments adopted in the Committee of 
the Whole to the bill or committee substitute. 
The previous question shall be considered 
as ordered on the bill and amendments 
thereto to final passage without intervening 
motion except one motion to recommit with 
or without instructions. After the passage 
of H.R. 13228, the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce shall be discharged 
from the further consideration of the bill 
(S. 3005), and it shall then be in order in 
the House to move to strike out all after the 
enacting clause of said Senate bill and in- 
sert in lieu thereof the provisions contained 
in H.R. 13228 as passed the House. 


The SPEAKER. The gentleman from 
Indiana is recognized for 1 hour. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
30 minutes to the gentleman from Ten- 
nessee [Mr. QuILLEN], pending which I 
yield myself such time as I may consume. 

Mr. Speaker, House Resolution 965 
provides for consideration of H.R. 13228, 
a bill to provide for a coordinated na- 
tional safety program and establishment 
of safety standards for motor vehicles 
in interstate commerce. Its enactment 
will reduce traffic accidents, deaths, in- 
juries, and property damage which oc- 
cur in such accidents. The resolution 
provides an open rule with 3 hours of 
general debate, making it in order to 
consider the substitute as an original 
bill for the purpose of amendment. The 
‘resolution also makes it in order to dis- 
charge the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce from further con- 
sideration of S. 3005, strike out all after 
the enacting clause and insert the lan- 
guage of the House bill. 

It has been reliably estimated that 
over 50,000 persons will die on our high- 
ways in 1966 and unless a broad-scale 
attack is promptly directed at this prob- 
lem, it appears just as certain that some 
100,000 Americans will die as the result 
of traffic accidents in 1975. 

During the hearings before the legisla- 
tive committee it was pointed out that 
since 1961 we have lost about four times 
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as many members of the armed services 
in traffic accidents as we have in combat 
in Vietnam. 

In addition to the deaths, there are 
millions who have suffered severe and 
permanent injuries. The cost in dollars 
of last year’s traffic accidents has been 
estimated at $8 billion and the cost in 
terms of grief and suffering is immeas- 
urable. 

Passengers riding in vehicles moving 
at speeds of 60 and 70 miles per hour 
or even higher speed need to be pro- 
tected in the event that an accident does 
occur. Such protection can be afforded 
at least to a degree substantially greater 
than that which exists at present. If 
all reasonable steps are taken to mini- 
mize the impact which results after an 
accident occurs between two vehicles or 
a vehicle and a stationary object dam- 
ages, injury and death can be avoided. 

Under H.R, 13228 work can be aug- 
mented and channeled so that it will be 
more widely disseminated to all inter- 
ested persons thus leading to improved 
motor vehicle safety performance with a 
consequent reduction in deaths and in- 
juries. This is a nationwide problem 
which requires forthright guidance and 
legislation at the national level. 

Mr. Speaker, I urge the adoption of 
House Resolution 965 in order that HR. 
13228 may be considered. 

Mr. QUILLEN. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
myself as much time as I may consume. 

Mr. Speaker, the gentleman from Indi- 
ana has fully stated the provisions of 
House Resolution 965. It provides for an 
open rule with 3 hours of general debate 
on H.R. 13228, the National Traffic and 
Motor Vehicle Safety Act of 1966. The 
substitute recommended by the Commit- 
tee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
now in the bill shall be considered as an 
original bill for purposes of amendment 
under the 5-minute rule. After passage 
of H.R. 13228, the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce will be dis- 
charged from further consideration of 
S. 3005, the similar Senate-passed bill, 
and it shall be in order to move to strike 
out all after the enacting clause of the 
Senate bill and insert the provisions con- 
tained in H.R. 13228 as passed by the 
House. 

The purpose of H.R. 13228 is to reduce 
traffic accidents and the accompanying 
deaths and injuries. In order to achieve 
this end, the legislation: First, provides 
for the establishment of Federal safety 
standards for motor vehicles and vehicle 
equipment; second, safety research and 
development programs are instituted; 
and third, an expansion of the national 
driver register is authorized. 

The Secretary is required to establish 
standards for motor vehicles and their 
equipment. They are to be practicable, 
taking into account economic factors and 
technological ability to achieve the de- 
sired result. Standards may be amended 
or revoked. as necessary by the Secretary. 

In determining standards the Secre- 
tary is required to: First, consider rele- 
vant safety data; second, consult with 
the Vehicle Equipment Safety Commis- 
sion and such State or interstate agen- 
cies as he deems necessary; third, 
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consider whether a proposed standard 
is reasonable, practicable, and appro- 
priate; and, fourth, consider the extent 
to which the proposed standard will fur- 
ther the purposes of the act. To secure 
information upon which to base his 
orders the Secretary is empowered to 
conduct research, testing; and to make 
grants to States and nonprofit institu- 
tions qualified to conduct such work. 

The bill requires the Secretary to issue 
initial Federal safety standards by Janu- 
ary 31, 1967. New and revised—if nec- 
essary—standards. are required by 
January 31,1968. 

Any safety regulation issued by the 
Secretary is subject to judicial review 
under the bill. An adversely affected 
person may request a court of appeals, 
within 60 days of its issuance, to review 
the order of the Secretary, who must 
file with the court a record of the pro- 
ceedings on which he based his orders. 
The court may require additional evi- 
dence if material. The findings and 
order of the Secretary will be sustained 
when supported by substantial evidence 
on the basis of the entire record; he may 
also be required to modify his findings 
and order. 

The bill prohibits the manufacture, 
importation, or sale of vehicles which 
fail to meet issued standards. These 
provisions do not apply to resale of used 
cars. The bill does provide some con- 
trol over used car resales. The Secretary 
is authorized to make a study of safety 
standards for such vehicles, as well as 
inspection requirements in each State, 
and to report his findings to Congress 
within 1 year of enactment. Within 
the next year, safety standards are to be 
issued covering used cars. 

Penalties are provided for violations, 
up to $1,000 for each violation; each 
vehicle involved is a separate violation. 
The maximum civil penalty for a series 
of violations is $400,000. Injunctive relief 
is also available to the Secretary to stop 
a serieS of violations. The Secretary is 
required to give notice to anyone against 
whom an injunction is contemplated and 
is required to give such person an op- 
portunity for compliance. In cases of 
criminal contempt for violations of an in- 
junctive order, trial by jury is available. 

Manufacturers are required to keep 
records, which the Secretary can use to 
determine whether such manufacturers 
are complying with standards. Trade 
secrets are to be protected. Notice must 
be given by a manufacturer of any de- 
fect relating to safety ; notice to be given 
by certified mail to first retail purchaser 
and dealer. A copy of such notice must 
be forwarded to the Secretary; the 
manufacturer must promptly correct the 
defect. 

The bill establishes a National Traf- 
fic Safety Agency, headed by an Admin- 
istrator, appointed by the President, per- 
forming such duties as are delegated him 
by the Secretary, the administering of 
this act. The Secretary must report to 
the Congress by March 1 of each year. 

Tire safety is dealt with in title II of 
the bill. A safety label is required for 
each tire giving pertinent information. 
Standards are to be established, under 
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the authority granted the Secretary in 
title I. This title will require that 
“original equipment tires, or deluxe 
tires,” et cetera, mean the same thing 
for each manufacturer so that the cus- 
tomer can more readily determine com- 
parative values. 

Authorizations for the bill are: Title 
I—except tire safety—$11 million for fis- 
cal 1967, $17 million for 1968, and $23 
million for 1969. Tire safety authori- 
zations are $2.9 million for fiscal 1967 
and $1,450,000 for each of 1968 and 1969. 

A National Motor Vehicle Safety Ad- 
visory Council is established, consisting 
of five members from the general public, 
five members from the industry, and 
three members of State and local gov- 
ernment to advise and consult with the 
Secretary of Commerce on the manda- 
tory standards required by the bill. 

Eight members have signed additional 
views opposing the present structure of 
the Advisory Council. They point out 
that last minute changes in the bill re- 
garding the Council were approved 13 to 
12 to accommodate the Secretary of 
Commerce by the removal of Senate 
confirmation of Advisory Council mem- 
bers. They believe that this removal 
will negate much of the independent 
thinking and judgment on motor vehicle 
safety problems which would otherwise 
be available to the Secretary. 

One member has filed individual views 
warning that the bill is no cure-all; that 
accidents are caused by many factors, 
car design being only a small part. He 
supports the bill but fears that Federal 
standards may actually inhibit the de- 
velopment of safer cars. 

Mr. Speaker, I know of no objection to 
the rule, and I urge that it be adopted. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
such time as he may require to the gen- 
tleman from Florida [Mr. BENNETT]. 

Mr. BENNETT. Mr. Speaker, for a 
decade, I have sponsored legislation to 
require that certain safety standards are 
met for all motor vehicles sold in inter- 
state commerce. During the 89th Con- 
gress, I have introduced two bills, H.R. 
414, and H.R. 9303, which would establish 
safety standards for certain automobile 
equipment, and require this equipment 
to be included on all automobiles sold in 
interstate commerce. I am deeply con- 
cerned with this problem, as I consider 
it to be of the greatest national im- 
portance. 

When people in our country read in 
the newspapers that almost 50,000 people 
have died during the last year in traffic 
accidents, they are briefly shocked. But, 
then they read about tracedy every day. 
Tragedy is something that happens to 
others. But every 13 minutes, some 
man, woman, or child is killed in traffic 
accidents. Every 18 seconds, somebody 
is injured’ seriously in some twisted 
wreckage. And yet trafic becomes 
heavier every day. There are more driv- 
ers, more vehicles, more miles of travel, 
and thus. more chances of accidents. 
And in addition to the needless loss of 
life, financial losses pile up at the rate of 
$15,000 per second, around the clock. 

Some 606,979 Americans have been 
killed in ‘all battles since the battle of 
Lexington in 1775, including the most re- 
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cent figures from Vietnam, yet over 1.5 
million motorists have died in automobile 
accidents since 1899. In spite of these 
facts, however, the Congress has taken 
very little affirmative action toward curb- 
ing the rapidly rising number and cost of 
automobile accidents. Establishment of 
manufacturing standards for seat belts, 
and the requirement of certain safety 
devices on vehicles purchased by the 
Federal Government was a good begin- 
ning, but little more, because another 
record was set last year for traffic acci- 
dents and accidents continue to be the 
chief cause of death in Americans aged 
1 to 34. 

I personally cannot think of many 
things more beneficial to the Nation’s 
welfare than this Congress acting favor- 
ably on legislation designed to end this 
horrible yearly death rate. In 1925 there 
were only 29 million licensed drivers in 
the United States; today there are 95 
million. Yet in 1975, there will be 125 
million Americans driving 117 million 
automobiles. In my home State of Flor- 
ida alone, the number of cars will double 
in 10 years. These facts point up the 
need for effective legislation to be en- 
acted to curb this modern tragedy of the 
traffic accident. The traffic safety legis- 
lation before the House today would do 
much to make American cars safer. 

What is particularly distressing to me 
is that almost half of those killed in ac- 
cidents could have survived in a safe 
automobile. This means that we would 
save 25,000 Americans this year if their 
automobiles were equipped with certain 
safety features. President Johnson has 
said: 

We cannot accept the intolerable drain 
on our human and economic resources that 
these accidents are causing. 


If we take action now to make cars 
themselves safer the frightening number 
of deaths and injuries occurring on our 
highways and our streets can be dra- 
matically reduced. 

It is important that Congress act now, 
for every day we put off coming to grips 
with this problem another 57 Americans 
will die in unsafe motor vehicles. 

Mr. QUILLEN. Mr. Speaker, I yield 2 
minutes to the gentleman from Nebraska 
[Mr. CUNNINGHAM], 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM. Mr. Speaker, I 
think I ought to say that I do support 
this bill, but I did file the individual views 
which I hope the Members will read. 

I hope that none of the Members, 
when this bill is approved, are going to 
issue any kind of statement that now we 
have solved the accident problem as far 
as vehicles are concerned because this 
bill in no wise solves that problem. In 
fact, it has very little to do with the 
prevention of accidents in the first in- 
stance. 


It deals primarily with design. We 
have no figures—those of us who have 
been in this work professionally, as I 
have for many years, know that there 
are no figures that support any conten- 
tion that the design of the automobile is 
the cause of accidents. So because we 
pass this I hope that the public will not 
be led to believe that we have solved this 
problem. 
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Actually, the more important bill we 
will be voting on is the one that comes 
after this, if the schedule is followed, 
that comes from the Committee on Pub- 
lic Works. This bill gets into the guts 
of the problem. It was originally in 
our bill but because there was a conflict, 
I believe, between the authority of the 
two committees, it was agreed between 
the respective chairmen, as I understand 
it, that the Committee on Public Works 
would take out the major portion of the 
bill now under consideration. 

So we have a mere skeleton here which 
sets up standards which, as I say, only 
nibbles at this, if it even goes that far. 

So that the really important bill that 
you are going to be discussing is the one 
that will come out of the Committee on 
Public Works, which is scheduled already 
on the calendar. That is the one that 
will get at this problem to a certain de- 
gree. I thought that ought to be made 
clear as we go through the debate. 

Yes, I support the legislation, and I do 
hope that you will read the minority 
views that I have submitted. 

Mr. QUILLEN. Mr. Speaker, I have 
no further requests for time. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, I move 
the previous question. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER, pro tempore (Mr. 
yams sy . ‘The question is on the resolu- 

on. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

5 motion to reconsider was laid on the 
e. 


PROVIDING FOR HIGHWAY SAFETY, 
RESEARCH, AND DEVELOPMENT 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
Chair recognizes the gentleman from 
California [Mr. Sisk]. 

Mr. SISK. Mr. Speaker, by direction 
of the Committee on Rules I call up 
House Resolution 964, and ask for its im- 
mediate consideration. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as fol- 
lows: 

H. Res. 964 

Resolved, That upon the adoption of this 
resolution it shall be in order to move that 
the House resolve itself into the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union for the consideration of the bill (H.R. 
13290) to amend title 23 of the United States 
Code to provide for highway safety research 
and development, certain highway safety 
programs, a national driver register, and a 
highway accident research and test facility. 
After general debate, which shall be con- 
fined to the bill and shall continue not to 
exceed two hours, to be equally divided and 
controlled by the chairman and ranking 
minority member of the Committee on Pub- 
lic Works, the bill shall be read for amend- 
ment under the five-minute rule. It shall be 
in order to consider the substitute amend- 
ment recommended by the Committee on 
Public Works now in the bill and such sub- 
stitute for the purpose of amendment shall 
be considered under the five-minute rule as 
an original bill. At the conclusion of such 
consideration the Committee shall rise and 
report. the bill to the House with such 
amendments as may have been adopted, and 
any Member may demand a separate vote in 
the House on any of the amendments 
adopted in the Committee of the Whole to 
the bill or committee substitute. The pre- 
vious question shall be considered as ordered 
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on the bill and amendments thereto to final 
passage without intervening motion except 
one motion to recommit with or without 
instructions. After the passage of HR. 
13290, it shall be in order in the House to 
take from the Speaker’s table the bill (S. 
3052) and to move to strike out all after the 
enacting clause of said Senate bill and to 
insert in lieu thereof the provisions con- 
tained in H.R. 13290 as passed by the House. 


Mr. SISK. Mr. Speaker, I yield 30 
minutes to the gentleman from Tennes- 
see [Mr. QUILLEN], and pending that I 
yield myself such time as I may consume. 

Mr. Speaker, House Resolution 964 
provides for consideration of H.R. 13290, 
a bill to amend title 23 of the United 
States Code to provide for highway 
safety research and development, certain 
highway safety programs, a national 
driver register, and a highway accident 
research and test facility. The resolu- 
tion provides an open rule with 2 hours 
of general debate, making it in order to 
consider the committee substitute as an 
original bill for the purpose of amend- 
ment. The resolution further provides 
that after passage of H.R. 13290 it shall 
be in order to take S. 3052 from the 
Speaker's table, strike out all after the 
enacting clause and insert the House- 
passed language. 

The deaths, the injuries, and the prop- 
erty damage resulting from highway ac- 
cidents have continued to rise over last 
year’s shocking statistics. 

After extended hearings, extensive re- 
search, and working conferences with a 
wide variety of groups and officials, the 
Committee on Public Works reported 
H.R. 13290, amended, setting forth a 
highway safety program. With the im- 
plementation of such a program, it is 
hoped that highway accidents will be 
notably less in the future. 

We have had the automobile for more 
than 60 years, and for almost all of that 
time many of the States and their pol- 
itical subdivisions have had programs of 
some kind designed to regulate the use 
of the automobile in the interest of public 
safety. For 40 years the various safety- 
related organizations, both public and 
private, have been trying to persuade the 
several State legislatures to adopt at 
least minimum uniform regulatory stat- 
utes, with lamentable lack of success. 

All States have some statutes; a few 
States have fairly extensive statutes; 
only a handful of States have under- 
taken comprehensive highway safety 
programs and even these are handi- 
capped by gaps and deficiences and in- 
adequate financing. The States must 
play a paramount role in any future pro- 
gram. 

H.R. 13290 requires that each State 
shall have a highway safety program ap- 
proved by the Secretary which is in ac- 
cordance with uniform standards to be 
promulgated by the Secretary. The Sec- 
retary shall not act unilaterally in de- 
veloping these standards. The bill spe- 
cifically requires that the Secretary shall 
work with the States, their political sub- 
divisions, other Federal departments, 
and public and private organizations, in 
developing these standards, 

The bill requires that the Secretary 
shall report to the Congress by no later 
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than January 10, 1967, the standards to 
be initially applied; that the Secretary 
shall substantially broaden his avenues 
of consultation; that he shall seek the 
guidance of people who are experienced 
in the many aspects of highway safety; 
that he shall submit his proposed stand- 
ards to review by the National Highway 
Safety Advisory Committee which the 
legislation would establish, and that he 
shall do all of this without delay. 

The actual working programs must re- 
main in the hands of the States, the Fed- 
eral Government can and must assume 
a position of leadership in the field. It 
is anticipated that the Federal program, 
working through the Secretary of Com- 
merce, will enhance, not impair, the re- 
sponsibilities of the States. 

Mr. Speaker, I urge the adoption of 
House Resolution 964 in order that H.R. 
13290 may be considered. 

Mr. QUILLEN. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
myself such time as I may consume. 

Mr. Speaker, as the gentleman from 
California has stated, House Resolution 
964 makes in order the consideration of 
H.R. 13290, the Highway Safety Act of 
1966, under an open rule with 2 hours of 
general debate, making it in order to 
consider the committee substitute as an 
original bill for purposes of amendment 
under the 5-minute rule. 

The purpose of the bill is to amend title 
23 of the United States Code, pertaining 
to Federal highway programs to include 
a new chapter entitled “Highway Safe- 
ty.” The new chapter will include cur- 
rent and new Federal safety programs 
and further coordination of the various 
State and local highway safety pro- 


grams, 

Each State is required to have a high- 
way safety program, conforming to cri- 
teria set by the Secretary of Commerce 
as performance standards. Each State 
program must be approved by the Secre- 
tary. Aims of the program are to im- 
prove driver and pedestrian performance, 
set up a system of records of accidents, 
accident investigation procedures, vehicle 
registration and safety inspection, high- 
way design, and correction of high acci- 
dent locations. 

Federal funds in fiscal 1967 and 1968 
are to be divided among the States by the 
Secretary on the basis of 75 percent for 
population and 25 percent as the Secre- 
tary may deem appropriate to carry out 
the nationwide aim of the program. By 
January 1, 1969, and the Secretary must 
report to the Congress his recommenda- 
tions for a formula for fund apportion- 
ment in future years. A State’s highway 
funds may be reduced 10 percent after 
January 1, 1968, if the State has not 
moved to institute a program for high- 
way safety under this title. 

In developing the uniform performance 
standards and criteria, the Secretary is 
required to work with State officials and 
other interested public and private or- 
ganizations. Other Federal agencies may 
also be consulted. 

The Secretary is directed to use funds 
made available for the purpose in mak- 
ing grants to promote research in safety 
to State, private, or Federal agencies and 
organizations. Types of projects for 
which funds will be available include: 
First, research fellowships; second, train- 
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ing of highway safety personnel; and 
third demonstration projects. 

A National Highway Safety Advisory 
Committee is established in the Depart- 
ment of Commerce. The Secretary is 
Chairman; 29 members, appointed by 
the President; are to be selected as fol- 
lows; 6 Governors, or mayors of major 
cities, 4 public administrators in the field, 
4 from affected industries, 1 auto engi- 
neer, 1 highway engineer, 1 traffic engi- 
neer, 4 research scientists, and 8 from 
the general public. The Committee will 
advise, consult with, and make recom- 
mendations to the Secretary, review re- 
search programs, and review prior to 
issuance the performance standards and 
criteria the Secretary is required to 
establish. 

Authorizations under this new chapter 
are: 

First. For the setting up of State 
safety programs and the setting of 
standards of criteria: $55 million for 
fiscal 1967; $80 million for fiscal 1968; 
$80 million for fiscal 1969. 

Second. For the program of grants in 
the fields of research and training: $10 
million for fiscal 1967; $20 million for 
fiscal 1968; $25 million for fiscal 1969. 

The highway trust fund cannot be 
used to provide funds for the program in 
an amount which exceeds 1 percent of 
the current excise tax on motor vehicles 
plus additional amounts, all of which are 
appropriated from the general fund to 
the highway trust fund for such pur- 
poses. 

An annual report to the Congress on 
March 1 is required. i 

There are no minority or additional 
views. 

I would like to comment at this point, 
as the gentleman from California did, 
that I believe we are in the right direc- 
tion with this bill and looking forward 
to having standardized speed limits in all 
of our States, where a person leaving one 
State and driving on the Interstate Sys- 
tem can be geared to a certain speed. 
This in my opinion will promote traffic 
safety and reduce accidents. This is 
applicable not only to passenger cars but 
to trucks as well. 

Mr. Speaker, I know of no objection 
to the rule, and I urge that it be adopted. 
Reserving the balance of my time, I have 
no further requests for time. 

Mr. SISK. Mr. Speaker, I urge adop- 
tion of the resolution. I move the pre- 
vious question. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Without 
objection, the previous question is or- 
dered. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


NATIONAL TRAFFIC AND MOTOR 
VEHICLE SAFETY ACT OF 1966 


Mr. STAGGERS. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House resolve itself into the 
Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union for the consideration 
of the bill (H.R. 13228) to provide for 
a coordinated national safety program 
and .establishment of safety standards 
for motor vehicles in interstate com- 
merce to reduce traffic accidents and the 
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deaths, injuries, and property damage 
which occur in such accidents. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from West Virginia? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
question is on the motion offered by the 
gentleman from West Virginia. 

The motion was agreed to. 


IN THE COMMITTEE OF THE WHOLE 


Accordingly, the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the con- 
sideration of the bill H.R. 13228, with 
Mr. Dappario in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

By unanimous consent, the first read- 
ing of the bill was dispensed with. 

The CHAIRMAN. Under the rule, the 
gentleman from West Virginia [Mr. 
Straccers] will be recognized for 1% 
hours and the gentleman from Illinois 
[Mr. SPRINGER] will be recognized for 
1% hours. 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from West Virginia. 

Mr. STAGGERS. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield myself 10 minutes. 

Mr. Chairman and Members of the 
Committee, I might say first that this bill 
came out of our committee with a unani- 
mous vote. We had 13 days of hearings 
and 17 days of executive sessions mark- 
ing up the bill. I believe that every sen- 
tence and every word was gone over very 
carefully. 

The committee came out with a bill the 
members thought was a good bill for this 
land of ours. 

Many things have been said about the 
bill, but some of those who talk about it 
do not understand that it is a package 
program. The other part comes out of 
the Public Works Committee and follows 
this bill. Originally, when it came to the 
Hill, this was connected with our bill, but 
it was divided up by the Parliamentarian, 
because of the different areas of jurisdic- 
tion. Really, this is a package to be con- 
sidered together. 

The bill we present to the Committee 
today primarily has to do with the man- 
ufacture of cars and their performance. 
Someone has said it has to do with de- 
sign, but we do not want to set the design, 
we want to require the Secretary to set 
performance standards, 

I commend the bill to the Committee 
and to the Members, because I believe it 
has been carefully worked upon, 

I will outline some of the provisions of 
the bill. 

I do not pretend that the bill will take 
care of every possible present or future 
safety consideration, but I do proudly 
support it as a far-reaching and well- 
considered initiation of a new. safety 
program. 

I will outline briefly what the bill con- 
tains and how the provisions of the bill 
will be administered. 

I believe that both members of the 
Rules Committee, in their explanations, 
gave very good statements on the bill in 
their recommendation. for the passage of 

Mr. Chairman, the Committee on In- 
terstate and Foreign Commerce has re- 
ported H.R. 13228 and I speak in behalf 
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of the bill as amended. This legislation 
is known as the National Traffic and Mo- 
tor Vehicle Safety Act of 1966. Its pur- 
pose is to reduce traffic accidents and 
thereby reduce the deaths and injuries 
which result from traffic accidents. This 
would be accomplished by establishing a 
new program in the Department of Com- 
merce. Under this legislation the Secre- 
tary of Commerce must issue and enforce 
Federal safety standards. These stand- 
ards would apply to the manufacture of 
motor vehicles and to the manufacture of 
motor vehicle equipment. The legisla- 
tion also requires the Secretary to under- 
take and support safety research and de- 
velopment and it provides for the expan- 
sion of the national driver register. 

The Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign. Commerce has determined to its 
complete satisfaction that the slaughter 
on the highways will not be materially 
reduced without the active and formal 
participation of the Federal Government. 
The principle of Federal participation 
was endorsed by the vast majority of the 
witnesses who appeared in our public 
hearings. In the opinion of the com- 
mittee the need for legislation in this 
field may be accepted as a fact. 

The Secretary, after thorough con- 
sultation with State, industry and other 
public and private interests will have to 
set standards which will affect every mo- 
tor vehicle manufactured and each item 
of motor yehicle equipment that is manu- 
factured. ‘This should, in the very near 
future, lead to a marked upgrading of all 
of the safety. aspects of motor vehicles 
and motor vehicle equipment. This part 
of the traffic problem—and it is but a 
ie covered in detail in title I of the 


9 the calendar year of 1966, we have 
every reason to believe that 50,000 per- 
sons will lose their lives in this country 
as a direct result of traffic accidents. 
Some have predicted that it is just as 
certain that 100,000 will be killed in traf- 
fic accidents in 1975. I do not think it 
necessary to recall in detail the statistics 
concerning loss of life and the millions 
who have been injured and permanently 
maimed in past years. I am sure that 
each Member of the House is aware of 
the past situation. 

The challenge now is to achieve im- 
provement. I believe that this can be 
done by enactment of this legislation to- 
gether with that which has been reported 
eee the Public Works Committee, H.R. 

3290. 

Drivers are, of course, a fundamental 
part of the problem. No doubt, most ac- 
cidents could be prevented if it were not 
for the human error of the driver. But 
to my way of thinking, there is no merit 
in merely dismissing our deplorable traf- 
fic accident record with the time-honored 
wisecrack about the “nut behind the 
wheel.” This ignores the necessity of 
considering the safety aspects of the ve- 
hicle and the safety aspects of high- 
ways, roads and streets on which the ve- 
hicle is operating. All of these, together 
with the driver, need improvement. 

The Secretary will be able to give his 
attention to all of these under this and 
the related legislation. 

I do not pretend that this bill takes 
care of every possible present or future 
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safety consideration; but I do proudly 
support it as a far-reaching and well- 
considered initiation of a new safety 
program. 

I will outline briefly what the bill con- 
tains and how the provisions of the bill 
will be administered. 

As I have stated, its basic or central 
purpose is to reduce accidents and there- 
by deaths and injuries. This would be 
accomplished by establishing a new pro- 
gram in the Department of Commerce: 
First, the Secretary of Commerce would 
be required to issue and enforce Federal 
safety standards; second, these stand- 
ards would apply to the manufacture of 
all motor vehicles and to the manufac- 
ture of all motor vehicle equipment; 
third, the Secretary would be required to 
undertake and support safety research 
and development, and fourth, the pres- 
ent National Driver Register would also 
be expanded under this legislation and 
virtually all drivers who have had their 
licenses revoked will be registered. 

The Secretary will be required to issue 
initial standards based on known stand- 
ards on or before January 31, 1967. On 
or before January 31, 1968, he must issue 
new and revised safety standards—sec- 
tion 103. He will have the assistance of 
a National Motor Vehicle Safety Ad- 
visory Council. This will be made up of 
members of the public, members of in- 
dustry, and members of State or local 
governments. The Secretary will con- 
sult with them before issuing, amending, 
or revoking standards—section 104. 

The judicial review provisions of the 
bill should afford protection to any inter- 
ested party if he wishes to challenge or- 
ders of the Secretary. Essentially the 
judicial review provisions are those of 
the Food and Drug Act and the Admin- 
istrative Procedure Act—section 105. 

There are provisions in the bill to per- 
mit the necessary research, testing, de- 
velopment, and training to assist the 
Secretary in carrying out the purpose of 
this legislation—section 106. 

A number of prohibitions are con- 
tained in the act which should preclude 
the manufacturing or importation of 
vehicles and vehicle equipment which 
do not meet Federal standards—section 
108. Civil penalties—section 109—are 
provided for violations of the prohibited 
acts. Injunctive relief will also be avail- 
able to the Secretary—section 110. 

A National Traffic Safety Agency will 
be established and headed by a Presiden- 
tially appointed administrator. This 
would define and identify the Federal 
Government’s interest in and responsi- 
bility for traffic safety. 

Title I is applicable to the manufac- 
ture of all motor vehicle equipment and 
would be totally applicable therefore to 
tire safety standards. The committee 
included in title II of the bill, however, 
certain specific information and other 
requirements with respect to these 
standards as they apply to tires. 

Title III authorizes a study of existing 
research and test facilities and requires 
a report to Congress as to what facilities 
exist and what facilities are needed by 
December 1, 1967. 

Title IV amends the existing National 
Driver Register law and under this 
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amendment virtually all drivers who 
have had their licenses revoked or sus- 
pended will be listed. 

I have briefly summarized the reasons 
for and the provisions of the legislation. 
You have the committee’s report and 
you will find a section-by-section sum- 
mary beginning on page 12 and a more 
detailed explanation of the bill begin- 
ning on page 14. 

The comments that I have heard and 
read on this legislation are generally 
favorable. Specifically under the bill as 
reported, the Secretary will be required 
to issue and enforce safety standards, 
As introduced, the Secretary would have 
had discretion and would have issued 
standards only if and when he deter- 
mined a need for such standards, 

The Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce added a number of pro- 
visions which do not appear in other 
versions of the proposed legislation on 
the subject of traffic safety and which 
are not in the bill reported by the other 
body. Your attention is directed to the 
definition section of H.R. 13228 wherein 
all motor vehicles driven or drawn by 
mechanical power and manufactured for 
use on the highways are covered. As re- 
ported by the other body, vehicles sub- 
ject to part II of the Interstate Com- 
merce Act or the Transportation of Ex- 
plosives Act, would have been excluded. 
This would have substantially limited 
the Secretary’s authority to set safety 
standards for the manufacture of ve- 
hicles and, in addition, no one has 
been able to state with any certainty just 
what vehicles would have been excluded, 

The committee also included Title H: 
Tire Safety, which sets forth certain 
specific requirements as to tires and 
makes clear that tires are within the 
ambit of the legislation. 

Other important additions which do 
not appear in the legislation referred to 
by the other body, appear in section 104 
where a National Motor Vehicle Safety 
Advisory Council is created. This will be 
made up of 13 members drawn from in- 
dustry, State and local governments, and 
from the public. The Secretary is re- 
quired to seek the advice and recommen- 
dations of the Council before establish- 
ing safety standards. This assures not 
only a method for expert consultation 
but also a method for active participa- 
tion in the program by State, local, and 
other persons interested in traffic safety. 

In section 115, the Secretary is re- 
quired to establish in the Department 
of Commerce a National Traffic Safety 
Agency which will be administered by 
an Administrator appointed by the 
President. This should go a long way 
to unify the now scattered traffic safety 
responsibility. The Administrator will 
be primarily responsible for carrying out 
this traffic safety program. 

These are some of the improvements 
that the committee has made since the 
bill was introduced. 

Subsequent to reporting the bill there 
have been several adverse remarks par- 
ticularly as to the inspection provisions 
of the bill and the absence of any crimi- 
nal penalty provisions. 

Section 112 authorizes the Secretary 
to conduct any inspections which are 
necessary to enforce safety standards. 
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As to criminal penalties, it is true that 
the seat belt and brake fluid laws had 
criminal penalty provisions. However, 
from enactment to the present date, no 
enforcement proceedings have been 
brought under these provisions. 

The committee determined that the 
civil penalties and injunction provisions 
of sections 109 and 110 will be sufficient 
to assure compliance with Federal safety 
standards. 

Finally, Mr. Chairman, as has been 
stated many times this legislation is 
second in importance to the Nation only 
to Vietnam. I am proud of the work 
which the committee has put into this 
legislation and I commend each mem- 
ber of the committee. They participated 
both in the 13 days of public hearings and 
in the 17 days in which we held execu- 
tive sessions with great interest and en- 
ergy. I feel that we have brought a good 
bill to the floor, one which will lead to 
happier days on our highways, and I 
recommend and earnestly urge favorable 
action. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield myself such time as I may consume. 

The next war will involve every man, wom- 
an and child in our country. Everyone will 
be in personal jeopardy. 


Statements of this kind are used to 
impress upon us the all too real horrors 
of modern warfare. And we are im- 
pressed. The thought of subjecting whole 
families to possible extinction in one fell 
swoop horrifies any thinking citizen. He 
resolves to avoid such a turn of events. 

But all the while, swirling about us, 
and being fought every day, is a war 
which can and may cut down members of 
our families or strike suddenly and dev- 
astatingly to wipe out the family itself. 
This is the war of traffic safety which we 
have been losing to the tune of 50,000 
lives a year. It is a war which in terms 
of numbers killed and maimed makes 
combat service look like a haven of safe- 
ty. It is a war which shows no regard 
for the rules of war, international agree- 
ments, the Red Cross, or the age, sex, or 
status of its victims. It is a war which 
we must fight every day, every year, be- 
cause it has no rest and rehabilitation 
areas, no reassignment, no compassion- 
ate leave. When we go to work or to the 
market, we are actively engaged in it. 
When we go on vacation to visit the won- 
ders of our country, our whole family is 
thrust into it as a unit. 

I can remember seeing scenes in 
movies of frontier families being wiped 
out by hostiles. After the sudden raid 
we see crumpled, mutilated bodies of 
wives and children strewn about. One 
asks himself why the head of a family, 
knowing the risk, would subject his fam- 
ily to the dangers inherent in isolated 
frontier living. But for some reason the 
same feeling has not always occurred to 
me when my neighbor piles his family, 
plus a few extras, into his station wagon 
and drives off. Statistics and horrible 
examples indicate that I should feel the 
same and should visualize a sudden hor- 
rendous incident which leaves them all 
dead or injured. Such is the possibility 
while living in a motorized age which has 
not as yet demanded safety measures 
commensurate with its dangers. 
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I sincerely hope that the turning point 
of the safety war now has been reached. 
Bills before Congress should reverse the 
trend. Nothing will quickly and dra- 
matically solve the problem. No flag of 
truce can suddenly result in a ceasefire. 
Doing everything possible, we can only 
hope to see a gradual change. This is 
caused by the extremely complex nature 
of the things needed to be done and the 
additional subjective elements supplied 
by public reaction and human nature. 

Congressional action has taken two 
approaches and two lines of attack on 
the problems involved because of these 
complications. Several factors must be 
kept in balance and several facts of life 
must be recognized in coping with the 
situation. 

First of all, the Federal Government 
cannot be the end-all. We must remem- 
ber that roads are built in the States and 
the localities. Laws are enforced there. 
Cars are driven there. Hopefully, they 
are inspected there. There must be real- 
istic balances between absolute safety 
and freedom to use vehicles and the 
roads. 

If possible, we want first of all to cut 
the accident rate to a minimum in 
other words, keep the accident from 
happening. That is done by starting 
with a safe car to be used on safe high- 
ways by a safe driver guided by adequate 
traffic. control devices and subject to 
proper enforcement of the laws. 

Knowing the realities of life we also 
know that no such utopia will be forth- 
coming and that accidents will continue 
to happen. That being the case, we need 
to minimize the damage to life and limb 
which will be caused by the second col- 
lision—that of the occupant with his 
own vehicle. Obviously, this is where 
new car standards fit the picture and 
this is primarily what H.R. 13228, the 
National Traffic and Motor Vehicle 
Safety Act of 1966, is meant to provide. 
By this I mean more adequate stand- 
ards of performance for new cars. 

As rapidly as possible, all known safety 
devices and features will be incorporated 
into new automobiles as they come from 
the assembly lines. Then, as new and 
better systems and devices are developed, 
either by the automobile industry itself, 
the equipment manufacturers, or by re- 
search and experiment supported by 
private or government sources, those de- 
vices will become part of the expected 
standard for later models. 

The Federal Government is a buyer 
of automobiles in large numbers, and in 
the last 2 years it has been looking very 
critically at its own requirements with 
a view to buying cars equipped as safely 
as present technology will permit. That, 
incidentally, is a complete switch from 
the former practice of buying the barest 
models produced. Even before H.R. 
13228 becomes law, the General Services 
Administration is updating its require- 
ments further in order to have in being 
the best standards possible as initial 
standards under the new legislation. In 
this way such standards can affect auto- 
mobiles delivered to the public at least 
a year sooner than otherwise. 

But what does the bill do to make cars 
safer for you? It directs the Secretary 
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of Commerce to establish standards for 
new cars which will make them as safe 
as possible consistent with commonsense 
and the realities of auto manufacturing. 
It is not the intention to deprive the pub- 
lic of cars by making them inordinately 
expensive or outlawing types and models. 
Tt is intended to put in them better and 
better safety features which will make 
them less apt to be involved in accidents 
and less apt to injure occupants if and 
when they are. 

So standards will be set and then 
amended and revised as knowledge grows. 
In the course of establishing the stand- 
ards, the Secretary of Commerce will 
have at his disposal a safety advisory 
council made up of those best able to 
help him, including the people who build 
cars, those who create parts and equip- 
ment, and the States and localities. 

In H.R. 13228 and H.R. 16515—the bill 
introduced by me—all motor vehicles, 
including passenger cars, trucks of all 
kinds and buses, would be included in 
the standards as rapidly as possible. 
This is a difference from the bill passed 
by the other body and a significant one. 
The other bill would exempt all vehicles 
subject to regulation by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. Here we have 
uniformity in manufacturing, and the 
ICC can require other devices as it finds 
necessary for trucks and buses engaged 
in specifie roles of interstate commerce. 

Also different and additional in the 
House bills are the provisions for the set- 
ting of standards for used cars which 
make up 80 million of the 93 million ve- 
hicles on the roads today. Further is 
the creation of a National Traffic Safety 
Agency within the Department of Com- 
merce headed by a Presidential appoin- 
tee to unify and carry out the various 
programs under this and other laws af- 
fecting the overall problem of traffic 
safety. 

And what about those who actually 
build the new cars—what must they do 
under this bill? Taking the steps in 
sequence, the first thing they will do is 
cooperate and assist the Secretary of 
Commerce in his deliberations and de- 
cisions about sensible, practical safety 
standards. They will not dominate this 
activity, but they will contribute. Then, 
of course, they must adhere to the stand- 
ards when actually building production 
models. Having built one, the manufac- 
turer must place a certificate in a perma- 
nent fashion which indicates that the 
vehicle does in fact measure up to the 
standards in effect when it was built. 
Records must be kept which can be in- 
spected to determine compliance. 

If, after all precaution and surveillance, 
cars do get by and are delivered which 
have defects, the manufacturer must 
notify the owner and dealer, if they are 
not still the same. Such notice must also 
be given to a later owner if he has taken 
over a warranty still in effect. Then the 
car builder must remedy the defect. In 
the case of autos still in the dealer’s in- 
ventory, they may be returned or fixed 
by the dealer at the expense of the manu- 
facturer. Those in the hands of owners 
will be fixed promptly by a dealer. 
Should the manufacturer fail or refuse 
to carry out his responsibilities under 
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these sections, it can be assessed penal- 
ties of $1,000 per car, and the Secretary 
may also seek the help of the courts by 
way of injunction to force compliance 
and stop the violation. 

Because an automobile is no more re- 
liable than the equipment built into it 
or added to it, the bill provides for stand- 
ards in this area also. Things like seat 
belts and brake fluid which already have 
standards will continue, and other things 
will be included. 

Obviously, the most important piece of 
equipment which comes to mind is the 
tire. The other body treated this sub- 
ject in separate legislation, but it seems 
to me, and it did to our committee, that 
tire standards must be part and parcel 
of any legislation which seeks to impose 
standards of safety for the cars on the 
highway. Consequently, a portion of the 
bill was devoted specifically to this sub- 
ject. It requires minimum standards for 
all tires, and then sees to it that the buyer 
will have all the information he needs 
to make a decision as to the tire he needs. 
He will know who makes the tire, the 
number of plies and the maximum load 
it should carry. Also, there will be a 
uniform grading system established. 

Equally important to informing the 
buyer of replacement tires, is the re- 
quirement that the original equipment 
tires be adequate for the purposes the 
vehicle is designed to be used for. For 
example, a manufacturer must put 
strong enough tires on a nine passenger 
station wagon to hold the weight of nine 
passengers plus a reasonable amount of 
luggage. If all of the standards for the 
vehicle, plus adequate tires, make such 
a wagon ride like a truck, then there has 
been something terribly wrong with wag- 
ons up to now. Probably this will not 
happen. In any event, this bill should 
afford great additional protection to the 
car buyer when he makes the purchase 
and when he replaces the original tires 
with new ones. 

All of this, plus accelerated government 
and private research in the field of auto 
safety devices and construction, should 
contribute quickly and significantly to 
reducing injuries and death among auto 
passengers. As I said in the beginning, 
it is an important factor, but only one 
factor. Many other things must, and 
I trust will, be done to have these safer 
cars run on safer roads under the direc- 
tion of safer drivers. 

For these reasons, I believe that H.R. 
13228 is a sensible bill. It is tough 
enough to get action. It is sensible 
enough not to fall for the demands for 
revolutionizing our whole personal trans- 
portation system. It recognizes the com- 
plexities of automobile designing and 
manufacture. It avoids imposing on the 
buying public a complete standardiza- 
tion to humdrum, dreary vehicles. But 
it also leaves enough power and discre- 
tion with the Secretary of Commerce to 
recognize new factors and create new 
standards as needed. 

Mr. STAGGERS. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 5 minutes to the gentleman from 
Florida [Mr. ROGERS]. 

Mr. ROGERS of Florida. Mr. Chair- 
man, I rise in support of H.R. 13228, the 
National Traffic and Motor Vehicle Safe- 
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ty Act.of 1966. This is an excellent piece 
of legislation, the product of extensive 
hearings before the committee and will 
do much to safeguard the public in the 
traffic safety field. 

I am pleased to have participated, as 
a member of the committee, in this legis- 
lation and am gratified by the commit- 
tee’s approval of several of my amend- 
ments to the bill. As a member of the 
committee, I was pleased to have played 
a part in the traffic safety hearings pre- 
viously conducted by the Subcommittee 
on Public Health and Safety during the 
87th Congress. 

The entire Nation is shocked at the 
rising toll of highway accidents which 
result in loss of life, injury, and damage 
to property. The entire Congress is 
aware that the traffic toll costs the Na- 
tion 50,000 lives and $9 billion in damage 
each year. The legislation before the 
House today is a significant step toward 
auto safety and I am very hopeful and 
believe that it will contribute to a reduc- 
tion in highway casualties. 

The committee adopted the amend- 
ment which I introduced to create a Na- 
tional Motor Vehicle Safety Advisory 
Council, consisting of 13 members. I 
strongly feel that this Council is essen- 
tial to the effective operation and admin- 
istration of this act. During the hear- 
ings, it was brought out before the com- 
mittee that the Federal Government does 
not now have the technical expertise 
necessary to establish Federal safety 
standards for motor vehicles. It is clear 
that while there have been voices in re- 
mote corners of the Federal Government 
echoing concern for auto safety for some 
time now, efforts at the Federal level to 
stem auto accidents have been less than 
decisive. The first real significant Fed- 
eral action concerning auto safety came 
during the 87th Congress, when Public 
Law 87-637 was enacted and during the 
88th Congress, when Public Law 88-201 
was enacted. It will be recalled that 
those statutes provide for brake fluid 
and seat belts meeting Federal safety 
standards. 

It is also worth mentioning that the 
legislation authorizing the General Sery- 
ices Administration to establish safety 
standards for federally purchased autos 
was significant in that a majority of 
those standards required in federally 
purchased vehicles have been voluntarily 
included in vehicles available to the gen- 
eral public. Public Law 88-515 stands as 
a legislative milestone in the auto safety 
field and the House Commerce Com- 
mittee’s handling of this legislation is 
another reflection of the committee in 
its overall record concerning motor ve- 
hicle safety matters. The committee also 
handled the legislation dealing with the 
national driver’s registry program now 
conducted by the Commerce Department. 

The committee in this legislation is 
therefore continuing its activity concern- 
ing motor vehicle safety. It is also ap- 
propriate to mention at this point that 
the House Commerce Committee also 
adopted an amendment I offered as set 
forth in section 108, relative to separate 
safety inspection standards being issued 
applicable to used cars. After careful 
consideration of the practical problems 
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involving safety of used cars, it became 
clear that the most effective approach to 
the safety problem concerning used cars 
could be accomplished through Federal 
standards incorporated with State in- 
spection procedures. 

The Motor Vehicle Safety Advisory 
Council included in section 104 is in- 
tended to provide the Secretary of Com- 
merce with advice vital in evaluating 
and establishing safety standards. In 
the bill as presently written, the mem- 
bers of the Council are to be chosen as 
follows: Three representing motor vehi- 
cle manufacturers; two representing 
motor vehicle safety equipment manu- 
facturers; three representing State or 
local governments, and five representing 
the general public. As the members of 
the Council are to be appointed for 4-year 
terms on a staggered basis, the Council 
would be above any partisan viewpoint. 
The Council would be consulted for its 
views prior to the establishing, amending, 
or revoking of any motor vehicle safety 
standard. 

The business of establishing safety 
standards is a delicate one. In many re- 
spects, these standards involve engineer- 
ing, a matter of concern to vehicle man- 
ufacturers and equipment suppliers, as 
well as economics, a matter of concern to 
the consumer and motoring public. The 
inclusion of the Council will guarantee a 
free flow of information between Fed- 
eral authorities, State, and local bodies 
concerned with the bulk of the safety ef- 
fort envisioned in this act and supple- 
mented by H.R. 13290, through driver 
licensing and vehicle inspection proce- 
dures, the industries affected, and the 
ultimate consumer of the vehicle—the 
general public. With the Council, in- 
dustry can advise the Federal Govern- 
ment and other interested parties of the 
safety innovations it has made in auto- 
motive design, thus guaranteeing against 
any established Federal standards be- 
coming a ceiling on performance, rather 
than a minimum of performance. This 
advice will guarantee against a status 
quo in engineering progress. Also, pub- 
lic members can advise on needs and de- 
mands of safety. 

The establishment of an Advisory 
Council has precedence in the executive 
branch of the Government. For ex- 
ample, the Defense Department has a 
number of industry advisory councils to 
work with departmental officials even in 
such delicate questions as procurement 
and materiel specifications, as well as 
research and engineering development. 
The Surgeon General of the United 
States has and is effectively utilizing ad- 
visory councils in matters such as the 
awarding of contract grants for medical 
research. 

The Secretary of Commerce has stated 
that the Department intends to consult 
with the appropriate parties, including 
the automotive industry, in his stand- 
ards-setting process. With this admis- 
sion, the committee stated its preference 
that such consultations be provided for 
by law. 

The committee has treated the prob- 
lem of safety standards for used cars by 
including in section 108 a mandate that 
at the end of 1 year from the date of 
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enactmerit of this act, the Secretary shall 
complete a study of the problems relating 
to the safety standards for used vehicles, 
and make recommendations to the Con- 
gress for any additional legislation he 
feels necessary. It is the intent of my 
amendment that no later than 1 year 
from the date of the submission of the 
Secretary’s report, the Secretary, after 
consultation with the Council and other 
interested public or private agencies, 
shall establish Federal vehicle safety in- 
spection standards applicable to used 
motor vehicles. These inspection stand- 
ards, expressed in terms of vehicle per- 
formance, may be revised by the Secre- 
tary from time to time after advice from 
the Council. In this mandate to the 
Secretary, such used car safety inspec- 
tion standards would become effective 
upon issue by the Secretary or within a 
reasonable time thereafter. The full ef- 
fect of these used car inspection stand- 
ards lies in the enforcement provisions 
seen in H.R. 13290, which offers grant in- 
centives and withholds Federal road con- 
struction funds to hasten adoption of ve- 
hicle inspections by the States. 

There are 90 million motor vehicles on 
American roads today. Each year, ap- 
proximately 9 million new cars are sold. 
The basis for congressional action in the 
auto safety field rests with the annual 
loss of 50,000 lives due to highway acci- 
dents. With this basis in mind, a new 
Federal program of safety standards for 
new cars was initiated. However, due 
to their condition, new cars are presum- 
ably safer than old cars. If the Congress 
is going to act on the auto safety prob- 
lem, then to make the approach through 
standards for new cars alone seems to 
touch only 10 percent of the basic matter 
of auto safety standards. There are 30 
million used cars sold in America each 
year. These sales represent one-third of 
all the vehicles on the road. If the Con~ 
gress is going to do something about 
safety by issuing Federal standards, such 
standards must deal with the question of 
used cars as well as new ones. The used 
car provisions of section 108 will enable 
the Secretary of Commerce to proceed 
within the existing framework of State 
inspection laws. Section 108, as written, 
will minimize Federal preemption of a 
question traditionally left to the States, 
yet will allow the thrust of Federal safety 
efforts to be felt through 90 percent of 
the vehicles annually once the auto 
safety program is set in motion. 

The importance of motor vehicle in- 
spections can be seen in the experience 
of the State of Texas, for example, which 
reports that prior to its inspection pro- 
gram in 1951, some 19 percent of ve- 
hicles involved in fatal accidents had un- 
safe conditions. In 1963, the percentage 
had been reduced to 4 percent. Virginia 
reports similar findings. The vehicle in- 
spection provisions of title III, spelled 
out in H.R. 13290 as reported by the 
House Public Works Committee, are de- 
signed to ultimately reach every vehicle 
onthe road, The House Commerce Com- 
mittee has addressed itself to the two 
specific areas of safety standards: new 
and used cars. Just as the Congress will 
marry H.R. 13228 and H.R. 13290 as the 
1966 Traffic Safety Act, so will the in- 
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spection standards authorized in H.R. 
13228 serve as a corollary to the inspec- 
tion provisions of H.R. 13290. 

Mr. Chairman, the Traffic Safety Act 
of 1966 deserves the most serious con- 
sideration of every Member of the House 
and Senate. Its effects will be reflected 
in the economy of our Nation through 
savings in life and property damage. 
Hopefully, the loss of life and property 
will be curbed and the Federal safety 
standards once issued will be available to 
the motoring public, for if they are not, 
the motoring public will continue to pay 
the cost of highway accidents. 

I urge the Congress to approve this 
legislation. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Florida has expired. 

Mr, SPRINGER. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield the gentleman 2 additional minutes. 

Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield 
to me? 

Mr. ROGERS of Florida. I am glad 
to yield to the gentleman from Illinois. 

Mr, SPRINGER. The gentleman has 
made a statement with reference to what 
is happening today: As a matter of fact, 
unless we can reverse this trend which 
has been going on since the end of World 
War II, instead of the 50,000 deaths in 
1966, by 1974 and 1975 the rate will be 
doubled, provided the number of auto- 
mobiles on the highways increases pro- 
portionately. Then we will have 100,000 
people dying each year from automobile 
accidents. 

I ask the gentleman if that is his 
understanding? 

Mr. ROGERS of Florida. It is my 
understanding that the gentleman is 
correct in his projection of these figures. 

Mr. SPRINGER. I should like to put 
another statement in the Recorp. One 
of my staff members the other day added 
together, from the records available in 
Washington, figures for all of the deaths 
which have occurred in wars, including 
the Revolutionary War down to and in- 
cluding, I believe, the first of July in 
Vietnam, The number of deaths on the 
highway since 1901, when the first one 
occurred, has greatly exceeded the num- 
ber of deaths of all Americans who have 
been killed in every war for 175 years. 

Mr. ROGERS of Florida. Yes. I be- 
lieve these facts are shocking and we 
simply do not take the time to let them 
sink in. Not only are the deaths shock- 
ing, as the gentleman has pointed out, 
and the possibility of increase in the 
deaths, but this is also true of the in- 
juries. We know that each year 4 million 
to 4.5 million people are injured in auto- 
mobile accidents. The property damage 
is estimated at $9 billion a year: We 
see that if this amount of deaths and 
injuries occurred in Vietnam right now, 
why, we would have this whole Nation in 
a state of emergency. 

The C The time of the 
gentleman has expired. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield the gentleman 1 additional minute. 

Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. ROGERS of Florida. I yield to the 
gentleman: 

Mr. SPRINGER. Just in reviewing 
the figures which my staff got up for the 
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period of June 1966 and through July 4, 
1966—and certainly no one is trying to 
justify any war, and I think all of us 
regret any action which takes American 
lives in any war—there were four times 
as many deaths as a result of automobile 
accidents in June and 4 days of July 
as there were persons killed in Vietnam 
in the same period. 

Mr. ROGERS of Florida. The gen- 
tleman is entirely correct. j 

Mr. STAGGERS. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield such time as he may desire to the 
gentleman from Maryland [Mr. FRIEDEL]. 

Mr. FRIEDEL, Mr. Chairman, I am 
wholeheartedly in favor of this bill and 
I think it is a very good bill. I do not 
say that this is a cure-all, because no 
matter what bill we pass, we cannot for- 
get that the “nut behind the wheel” will 
still drive recklessly and ignore all traffic 
laws and do everything that he should 
not do. I want to compliment the chair- 
man of the Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce Committee and every member of 
the committee for the long hours and 
hard work they did to report such a good 
bill. I am sure when this legislation be- 
comes fully effective it will be a great 
step forward toward reducing the slaugh- 
ter on our highways. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield such time as he may consume to 
the gentleman from California [Mr. 
YOUNGER]. 

Mr. YOUNGER. Mr, Chairman, the 
figures just given about the numbers of 
deaths and fatalities created by auto- 
mobile accidents are very alarming, but 
that is one of the difficulties about this 
situation. When we talk about the num- 
ber of deaths and then bring out a bill we 
give the impression that when the stand- 
ards are set for automobiles it will mate- 
rially reduce the number of accidents and 
the number of deaths. One of the diffi- 
culties we had in our hearings was the 
fact that there are no statistics of any 
value showing the percentage of deaths 
and automobile accidents due to mechan- 
ical failures. The only figures I have 
seen recently are those produced by the 
Automobile Association of Michigan, 
They traced the number of accidents re- 
sulting in deaths over the Memorial Day 
weekend of this year when there were 43 
deaths in Michigan that weekend and 
also over the Fourth of July weekend 
when there were 26 deaths. There were 
some very interesting facts which were 
brought out as a result of their study. 
One is that not one of the individuals 
killed was wearing a seat belt or had his 
seat belt attached. We have a law today 
which requires seat belts, but there was 
not one of the 69 persons killed in those 
accidents that had his seat belt on. Some 
other interesting statistics are that 
alcohol was involved in at least 50 per- 
cent of the fatal accidents on the Memo- 
rial Day weekend and 41 percent of the 
26 deaths which occurred on the Fourth 
of July weekend. 

Also, Mr. Chairman, over the holiday 
weekend of the Memorial Day, 2,750,000 
motorists drove safely and without an 
accident in the State of Michigan. 

Also, Mr. Chairman, over 90 percent 
of those killed in automobile accidents 
were killed within 25 miles of their homes, 
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which inversely may prove that the safest 
place to be, if one is driving an auto- 
mobile, is beyond 25 miles from one’s 
home. 

Mr. Chairman, one of the advantages 
contained in this bill will be the accumu- 
lation of statistics as to what causes ac- 
cidents, whether it is mechanical failure 
or primarily driver error. 

Mr. Chairman, in the Memorial Day 
highway deaths in Michigan there was 
only one accident attributable to me- 
chanical failure and that was a blowout. 
In that case the driver was going at a 
rate of speed of 115 miles an hour, being 
chased by a patrolman. The blowout oc- 
curred and the driver went off the road 
and was killed. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, that was the only 
mechanical failure in all of the 43 that 
was investigated. 

So, Mr. Chairman, I mention these 

things to simply alert the public and 
ourselves to the fact that we should not 
be smug to believe that this bill is going 
to materially reduce deaths due to ac- 
cident. 
Mr. Chairman, the only thing con- 
tained in this bill or its companion bill 
H.R. 13290 to help reduce deaths is the 
matter of tightening up on the licensing 
of drivers and the training of drivers as 
well as the inspection of automobiles, and 
the removal of the license of drivers after 
a fatal accident, for a long period of 
time. 

Mr. Chairman, if those things are done, 
then I believe we can materially reduce 
deaths as a result of automobile acci- 
dents. h 

Mr. Chairman, I. doubt very much, 
however, regardless of all mechanical at- 
tachments and regardless of what the 
mechanical attachments are, or the me- 
chanical attachments that are left off the 
automobiles, we are going to get a real 
reduction in the death rate due to auto- 
mobile accidents. 

Mr. Chairman, I am in favor of the 
bill. I voted for it in committee and I 
hope we can change the appointment of 
the Advisory’ Council to a Presidential 
appointment, confirmed by the other 
body. 


Mr. Chairman, I believe it is wrong 
to have the Secretary appoint an Ad- 
visory Council which he himself chooses. 
We had better abolish the Advisory 
Council rather than to have a self-serv- 
ing Advisory Council. 

Mr. Chairman, I am in favor of the bill 
and I hope that it passes. 

Mr. HARVEY of Michigan. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. YOUNGER. Yes; I shall be glad 
to yield to the gentleman from Michi- 
gan. 

Mr. HARVEY of Michigan. Mr, Chair- 
man, I thank the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia for yielding. 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to point 
out to the gentleman from California 
that in line with the Michigan figures 
which the gentleman cited just a few 
minutes earlier, I feel that the gentleman 
would be interested in other figures 
which were cited in an editorial which 
patie in the Detroit Free Press on June 

8, 1966. 

In line with what the gentleman said, 

the Detroit Free Press pointed out that 
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although deaths had gone up 29 percent 
in the past 30 years, nevertheless in those 
same years the population has gone up 
by 52 percent; the number of licensed 
drivers has gone up by 134 percent, and 
the number of vehicles on the road has 
gone up by 220 percent. 

This newspaper concluded as a result 
of these figures that despite the fact that 
we were losing 50,000 lives a year, and 
this is a shocking thing, nevertheless in 
view of the tremendous population in- 
crease, in view of the tremendous in- 
crease in the number of licensed drivers, 
and the number of vehicles on the road, 
that no other conclusion was possible 
other than, No. 1, those persons engaged 
in traffic safety today have been doing a 
mighty fine job. And, No. 2, automobile 
manufacturers themselves have been 
turning out some mighty fine cars and 
some mighty safe cars, or these figures 
just would not be possible whatsoever. 

And in view of what the gentleman 
had said, I thought he would be inter- 
ested in these figures. 

Mr. YOUNGER. I thank the gentle- 
man for his contribution, and I say that 
it is further proof to my mind that the 
automobile itself, mechanically, is not a 
deathtrap. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from California has consumed 9 minutes. 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from West Virginia. 

Mr. STAGGERS. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 5 minutes to the gentleman from 
California [Mr. Moss]. 

Mr.MOSS. Mr. Chairman, and Mem- 
bers of the Committee, I rise in support 
of this legislation recognizing that it is, 
as all legislation must be, the result of 
careful deliberations—a compromise in 
some respects. Many of us would want 
more, and some would want less. 

In balance, it is an excellent piece of 
legislation, 

In my judgment, it is far stronger than 
the legislation which reached our com- 
mittee from the other body. It is 
broader in its scope. Its tire section is 
strong and effective. It is an effort to 
improve the safety of the motor vehicles 
which we operate in such tremendous 
numbers in this Nation. 

I am not so naive, nor do I believe the 
Members of the Committee to be so naive, 
as to fail to recognize that in most acci- 
dents there is human error, there is 
human fault, or failure on the part of at 
least one of the drivers. But we must 
be concerned with the increasing toll of 
life, and the destruction of the ability 
of the surviving individual to enjoy a 
productive life as a result of the so-called 
second impact which occurs inside that 
vehicle. 

There I believe the automobile indus- 
try of this Nation stands seriously in- 
dicted for their failures to recognize the 
need to give a safer environment than 
they have provided so far. 

I do not question that this, as we 
measure industrial responsibility, is a 
responsible industry. But on occasion it 
acts in strange fashions. 

I personally have experienced in at 
least three automobiles purchased from 
major manufacturers defects which could 
have caused fatal accidents, and had the 
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accident occurred I would probably have 
been listed as statistically chargeable 
with bad driving, and yet that would not 
have been the case. 

The effort is here to encourage by ap- 
propriate standards, to empower Gov- 
ernment through persuasion and finally 
compulsion, to insist that we be given 
the safer environment and the safer 
operation. 

There is need to continue the efforts 
in better driving education, to discourage 
the driver who is irresponsible and takes 
to the road when he has had too much 
to drink. All of these things contribute, 
and inevitably the toll will increase un- 
less we improve human performance. 

But in every accident there is one party 
normally not guilty of failure, and that 
party can frequently suffer the conse- 
quences of the accident for the remain- 
der of his life. 

At the beginning I said this is not 
perfect legislation. After 18 years of 
legislating I have come to expect that we 
make beginnings. We hope that the be- 
ginning is all that is necessary. But I 
believe the temper of the American public 
and the temper of this Congress is such 
as to place the industry on notice that 
failure to give greater emphasis to ap- 
propriate and obvious safety require- 
ments will compel the Congress, in re- 
sponse to the public demand, to enact 
more strengthened legislation than that 
we have before us today. 

Mr. SPRINGER: Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 5 minutes to the gentleman from 
Nebraska [Mr. CUNNINGHAM]. 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM. Mr. Chairman, 
as I said when we were discussing the 
rule, this bill will not solve in any signifi- 
cant way the traffic accident problem 
with which we are all familiar. In fact, 
I do not know that it will even make a 
slight dent in the problem. 

This legislation, which puts so much 
emphasis on design of the automobile, 
really resulted from extremists’ cam- 
paigns and the sensationalism that re- 
sulted from the writing of a book by 
a young man with no experience what- 
ever in this field. Of course, it is always 
popular for some to attack big corpora- 
tions, even though those of us who have 
been in this field professionally for many 
years know that the automobile is not 
at fault, and therefore the manufacturers 
are not at fault. So I say with all confi- 
dence and conviction that this proposal 
will merely dent the problem, if that. 
You could build a car like a Sherman 
tank and it would not solve the auto 
accident problem. 

I served 6 years as manager of the 
Omaha Chapter of the National Safety 
Council before I came here. I served as 
mayor of our city of over 300,000, and 
had charge of all safety activities—fire, 
traffic, public safety, et cetera—so I 
think I know something about this 
problem. Many things cause accidents, 
and I think we are all familiar with 
them. In the end they all point to the 
fellow behind the wheel. But he may 
be excused in many instances if there 
is a bad street design, if there is a traffic 
light that has in the background a lot 
of neon signs of various shades and 
colors placed there by merchants, so 
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that when the driver comes up to the 
light he cannot tell if there is a traffic 
light there or not. A hedge might stick 
out in an intersection and cause an ac- 
cident. It may be the condition of a 
road. It may be inadequate street 
lighting. There has not been adequate 
traffic law enforcement, and surely we 
know there has not been adequate en- 
forcement in the courts throughout all 
the years this problem has been with 
us. 


We know there is what we call the 
three E’s in traffic safety—engineering, 
education, and enforcement. A good 
job has been done on education. En- 
gineering could be better—and I am 
talking now about traffic patterns, street 
lighting, and so forth. A much better 
job could be done in that field if funds 
in the local communities were available 
to do it. 

Enforcement is the weakest link in the 
whole chain. Every State and commu- 
nity would like to have two or three 
times as many traffic-enforcement offi- 
cers on the streets and the highways as 
they are able to provide. 

They do not have the funds, so that is 
the reason that particular link in this 
“EEE” chain is the weakest. But that 
is not the only reason. The courts have 
been very lax in their responsibilities in 
this field. Drunken drivers have gotten 
by with a mere slap on the wrist on 
many occasions. Again may I say this 
is a much broader problem than is en- 
compassed in this bill. 

This bill provided originally a section 
which would really get into the guts of 
the problem as we know it, but, as I said 
in discussing the rule, there was some 
conflict, as I understand it, between our 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce and the Public Works Com- 
mittee, because that particular section— 
which I believe was the most important 
of all—had something to do with the 
highway trust fund. So through an 
agreement between our chairman and 
the chairman of that committee, which 
was certainly proper, that particular 
part of this bill was taken away from 
us and given to the Public Works Com- 
mittee. 

We will be having that bill up, I pre- 
sume, following this one, and that is the 
bill that will make a real dent in this 
problem, because it provides these very 
funds needed at the local level and will 
help the local communities do the job 
in traffic safety they are anxious to do. 
We know that is where the fault lies, and 
where the lack of facilities, financing, 
manpower, et cetera—exist. So I will 
vote to approve this bill, but I am fear- 
ful too that this particular piece of legis- 
lation we have today may possibly set 
back the cause of traffic safety many 
years. 

In fact, this may increase the number 
of deaths in traffic accidents and in- 
juries. I say that for this reason. As 


I understand it, and as I stated in my 
additional views, it is conceivable that 
the automobile industry, which has done 
a terrific job in trying to build a safer 
car—and they have been doing that— 
will have the Federal Government say 
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to them, “Here are the standards we want 
you to provide.” 

The automobile industry will then say, 
“OK, we will provide them.” Then 
they will no nothing further than that. 
They may do away with the people who 
work in their industry who have been 
trying to do the right type of job on 
their automobiles as far as safety is con- 
cerned. They will say, “OK, we will 
just follow what the Federal Govern- 
ment says we must do,” and this may not 
be enough, 

So these Federal standards may put a 
ceiling on performance. That is why I 
say this could actually increase the 
number of deaths and injuries and traf- 
fic accidents as the years go on. I be- 
lieve we ought to remember that and 
think carefully about that possibility. 

I would sum up by saying, yes, we will 
pass this bill. I will say there has been 
too much sensationalism surrounding the 
design of the automobile as far as it 
concerns traffic safety. There is not a 
bit of evidence that would indicate that 
the design of the car is the cause of the 
accident. In fact, surveys have been 
made that prove to the contrary. I 
have evidence of this. I do believe that 
we have more or less made a mistake 
in repealing some of the safety require- 
ments we passed in other years which 
legislation was brought out of our com- 
mittee. I do hope that when the fol- 
lowing bill comes up from the Public 
Works Committee, all the Members will 
recognize that it is the one that offers 
the greater opportunity to meet this 
problem with which we are all concerned. 

Mr. STAGGERS. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 5 minutes to the gentleman from 
Georgia [Mr. MACKAY]. 

Mr. BERRY. Mr. Chairman, I make 
the point of order that a quorum is not 
present. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will 
count. [After counting.] Sixty-three 
Members are present, not a quorum, 
The Clerk will call the roll. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the fol- 
lowing Members failed to answer to their 
names: 


[Roll No. 227] 

Andrews, Evans, Colo. Pepper 

Glenn Findley Powell 
Baring nt 
Barrett Ford, Gerald R. Resnick 
Bolling Ford, Rivers, Alaska 
Brown, Calif. William D. Rivers, S. O. 
Burton, Utah Gubser Roncalio 
Callaway Hagan, Ga. Rostenkowski 
Cameron Hansen, Wash. Scott 
Celler Hawkins Senner 
Clausen, Hébert Stephens 

Don Huot Toll 
Cohelan Kastenmeler Tupper 
Conyers King, N.Y. Tuten 
Corman Walker, Miss. 
Craley Long, La. White, Idaho 
Davis, Ga Martin, Ala Widnall 
Dent Martin, Mass. Williams 
Diggs Miller Willis 
Dow Mink Wilson, 
Dulski Morris Charles H 
Duncan, Oreg. Morrison Zablocki 
Edwards, La. Murray 


Accordingly, the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker pro tempore, Mr. Boccs, 
having assumed the chair, Mr. Dappario, 
Chairman of the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the Union, 
reported that that Committee, having 
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had under consideration the bill H.R. 
13228, and finding itself without a 
quorum, he had directed the roll to be 
called, when 367 Members responded to 
their names, a quorum, and he submit- 
ted herewith the names of the absentees 
to be spread upon the Journal. 

The Committee resumed its sitting. 

The CHAIRMAN. When the Com- 
mittee rose, the gentleman from Georgia 
{Mr. Mackay] had been recognized for 
5 minutes. The Chair recognizes the 
gentleman from Georgia for 5 minutes. 

Mr. MACKAY. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
to speak in behalf of the Staggers bill, 
H.R. 13228, and urge its adoption. I also 
urge passage of its companion measure, 
the Fallon bill, H.R. 13290. I believe we 
ought to consider why these bills are be- 
fore us. They are before us because of 
the force of American public opinion. 

These safety bills are before us because 
there has been an alarming upturn in 
the rate of deaths throughout the Na- 
tion—about 8 percent for the first 6 
months of this year. In my own county 
of De Kalb in Georgia, more people have 
been killed this year already than were 
killed last year. These bills are before 
us because public opinion believes that 
we could be doing more than we are do- 
ing now to reduce the number of acci- 
dents, deaths and injuries. 

They are before us because the Amer- 
ican people now realize that the traffic 
environment is a national environment. 
It is not a local, a city, a county, a State 
environment, or even a regional environ- 
ment. It is a national environment. 

Our problem is so acute now that we 
are suffering a national loss which has 
already been pointed out to be in excess 
of 50,000 lives this year, 225,000 people 
permanently disabled, and an economic 
loss in excess of $9 billion. 

Since we are dealing with a national 
problem, there must necessarily be a na- 
tional response. The significance of 
these two bills is that they define a new 
Federal role. I am very proud of the 
fact that this new Federal role has unan- 
imous bipartisan support on our com- 
mittee, and, I believe, on the other com- 
mittees that have considered it. 

What are the three elements in this 
new Federal role? First, the definition 
and enforcement of national safety per- 
formance standards for all motor ve- 
hicles. Fifty State legislatures simply 
cannot set these standards without chaos 
to the industry. 

Mr. TAYLOR. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MACKAY. I yield to the gentle- 
man from North Carolina, 

Mr. TAYLOR. Mr. Chairman, does 
the bill give the Secretary authority to 
standardize operation control equipment 
on different kinds of new automobiles if 
safety performance is affected? 

Mr. MACKAY. Yes, it does. The 
gentleman from Florida [Mr. Rocers] 
presented an excellent amendment to 
provide an advisory council that will 
bring in all the interested parties—State 
and local officials, automotive industry 
and equipment people—to participate in 
the formulation of those standards. 

Mr. TAYLOR. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield further? 
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Mr. MACKAY. I yield to the gentle- 
man from North Carolina. 

Mr. TAYLOR.. For instance, I drive a 
car made by General Motors. My wife 
drives a car made by Ford Motor Co. 
The gearshift on one is just the opposite 
from the other. It is difficult for me to 
drive her car in traffic when quick, auto- 
matie action is needed. The differences 
in gearshifts add to the hazards of 
driving and could cause an accident. I 
‘am of the opinion that operating fea- 
tures on new cars, such as gearshifts, 
should be standardized. 

Mr. MACKAY. I thank the gentle- 
man from North Carolina. That is a 
good illustration of the type of safety 
hazard we are trying to get at. 

At this time I should like to pay my 
respects to Mr. Ralph Nader, who has 
probably gotten across better than any- 
body else in the country that we can 
and must build safer cars and that it is 
easier to change cars than people. Mr. 
Nader has contributed mightily to our 
understanding that we can build safer 
automobiles. The Nation is in his debt. 

Mr. MOSS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MACKAY, I am glad to yield to 
the gentleman from California. 

Mr. MOSS. I should like to join the 
gentleman in paying tribute to the highly 
effective work of Mr. Nader. I believe his 
efforts have acted as a catalyst and con- 
tributed very constructively to bringing 
to the attention of the American public 
the very serious problems we face in re- 
solving the excessive number of acci- 
dents. 

I believe that the American Association 
of Automotive Medicine and the very 
distinguished Trial Lawyers Association 
are groups of very dedicated individuals 
who also contributed to the work of the 
committee and to bringing these serious 
problems into focus. 

Mr. MACKAY. I thank the gentle- 
man from California. Recognition is also 
due Senator Speno of New York and for- 
mer Congressman Kenneth Roberts of 
Alabama for their contributions. 

I believe we can see that the argument 
has been won that the time has arrived 
when national safety performance stand- 
ards should be established and enforced. 
No one is seriously contending that in 
respect to standards for motor vehicle 
safety that we can function at any level 
effectively other than the national level. 

Second, a new Federal role is our pro- 
vision for comprehensive research. The 
great scandal revealed by our commit- 
tee is that the Government has failed to 
collect the data needed and on which 
we can base judgments as to the causes 
of deaths, accidents, and injuries. Con- 
gress shares the blame because we have 
not heretofore explicitly assigned this 
responsibility to any department. 

We know that one of the first results 
will be this: We are going to begin vigor- 
ous comprehensive research so that we 
can make our counterattack at the right 
points. 

The third Federal role is the provision 
in the Fallon bill for grants in aid to 
help the States build better traffic safety 
programs within their borders and build 
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a safer and more uniform traffic en- 
vironment. This is an effort to get the 
States to work together in a way they 
have not thus far. 

Both bills provide for agencies and ad- 
ministrators. 

Last March 2 the President said in his 
message on transportation, that he, by 
Executive order, would under existing law 
coordinate all safety activities in the De- 
partment of Commerce. Now, 16,000 
deaths later, the executive department 
has not moved. Nothing meaningful has 
been done about which we have any 
knowledge. i 

I believe it is the duty of this Congress, 
therefore, to see to it that we assign 
specific responsibility. When we fly on 
an aircraft we know that the FAA and 


‘the FAA Administrator are watching 


over the total environment for the safety 
of every air traveler. We must, by 
analogy, assign responsibility for an 
agency to watch over the total traffic 
environment and consider every element 
in it. 

I predict that unless the Congress as- 
signs explicit responsibility to an agency 
and administrator under this bill, or 
under the Department of Transporta- 
tion, this fine legislation will not be im- 
plemented and executed. 

I believe that what we should do, to- 
day and tomorrow, is pass these bills, and 
then follow through on our responsibil- 
ity, which is to make effective legislative 
assignment of responsibility to admin- 
ister these traffic safety measures in the 
executive department. 

Therefore, Mr. Chairman, I support 
and urge the passage of H.R. 13228 au- 
thored by Chairman Sraccers and en- 
titled “National Traffic and Motor Vehi- 
cle Safety Act of 1966.” It is not a per- 
fect bill but it is a good bill and consti- 
tutes two-thirds of what many of us 
deem to be a proper basis for a nation- 
al attack on traffic accidents. The other 
third of the program is encompassed in 
H.R. 13290 authored by Chairman FAL- 
LON and entitled “Highway Safety Act of 
1966.” I strongly support that measure 
also. 

The Staggers bill provides for the es- 
tablishment and enforcement of safety 
performance standards for all motor ve- 
hicles. And it provides for an accident 
and injury research and test facility. 
It incorporates a title on tire safety and 


provides for the continuance of seat belt 


and brake fiuid standards. These lat- 
ter provisions deal specifically with mat- 
ters that will of necessity be included in 
any list of safety performance standards 
developed under title I. They have been 
treated specially because they are three 
critical factors in automobile safety 
which had attracted the attention of 
Congress before the big safety push of 
1966 began. 

The Fallon bill provides for a program 
of grants-in-aid to the States and lesser 
political subdivisions to develop a safer 
and more uniform traffic environment. 
Specific provision is made for assistance 
to States in developing and improving 
highway safety programs through: im- 
proved driver education; improved pe- 
destrian performance; effective record 
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systems of accidents and accident in- 
vestigations to determine the probable 
causes of accidents, injuries, and deaths; 
uniform vehicle registration and inspec- 
tion; highway design and maintenance 
and detection and correction of high 
accident locations; more uniform traf- 
fic control signs; more uniform traffic 
codes; and provision for better emer- 
gency services when accidents occur. 

Both bills recognize the need for the 
explicit assignment of responsibility to 
an agency and for an administrator. 
Both bills provide advisory councils to 
assure the involvement of appropriate 
interests and individuals in the formula- 
tion of standards. 

Logically there should be one traffic 
safety bill instead of two bills. In a sense 
these two measures represent an unco- 
ordinated effort to mount a coordinated 
attack on the problem. On the other 
hand they are comprehensive in their 
content and given proper Executive lead- 
ership these two measures provide the 
substantive authorizations necessary to 
attack and reverse the present trend of 
increasing deaths and injuries. I believe 
both bills should pass the House and then 
be given further attention in the confer- 
ence committees. To turn the trick and 
get the best result we need a conference 
committee between the two conference 
committees. 

The committees of the House and Sen- 
ate have done good work. The execu- 
tive department, on the other hand, has 
been a divided house. The Department 
of Commerce has appeared to be “turn- 
ing loose” a hard problem. On the other 
hand, the shapers of a Department of 
Transportation have been beset by so 
many problems of putting so many agen- 
cies together that this giant traffic ac- 
cident problem has appeared to be more 
of an irritant than the prime concern it 
should be. 

It is apparent that the great force of 
public opinion which has been generated 
in support of a national traffic safety 
program could be dissipated if the ex- 
ecutive branch fails to recognize and sup- 
port the need for Congress to explicitly 
assign responsibility for the implemen- 
tation of these new laws in an office or 
‘agency and an administrator. 

If the Department of Transportation 
fails in this Congress the creation of 
such an agency is all the more important 
because the Department of Commerce, 
in the opinion of many, simply will not 
apply the vigorous leadership this great 
problem demands. It has too many other 
concerns. 

If the Department of Transportation 
is established then the traffic safety 
function logically fits under the highk- 
way section and should receive the full- 
time attention of a high-level admin- 
istrator on the level of the Administrator 
of the Bureau of Public Roads. 

The advice of the Bureau of the Budget 
against the agency idea has prevailed 
and this advice in my opinion has been 
wrong. We have witnessed accelerating 
death by committee when we need to 
wage war against an enemy within our 
gates that has taken a toll just as cruel 
in ar consequences as an invader could 
exact. 
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We need to personify traffic safety in 
an administrator. We need an agency 
and an office recognized by Congress and 
the American people as the command 
post in our war on traffic accidents. 

We need to recognize that the words 
“highway accidents” are not inclusive 
enough and that the words “traffic acci- 
dents” are inclusive of every foot of road- 
way in the Nation. 

We need leadership which will deal 
with the total environment and all of 
the complex factors which enter into 
death on the streets. The emphasis on 
safer cars and the second collision have 
been valuable. But the American peo- 
ple are more interested in measures that 
will lessen chances of the first collision. 
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In the President’s excellent message on 
transportation delivered to this body on 
March 2, 1966, he stated that he had set 
in motion a number of steps under exist- 
ing law: 

I am assigning responsibility for coordi- 
nating Federal Highway Safety programs to 
the Secretary of Commerce. I am directing 
the Secretary to establish a major highway 
unit within his Department. This unit will 
ultimately be transferred to the Department 
of Transportation, 


No one has challenged the President’s 
assessment of the traffic problem as be- 
ing second only to national defense yet 
no one can fairly state that traffic safety 
has been given the kind of priority and 
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attention it deserves if this assessment 
is correct. 

Congress has the power to act and I am 
glad to support its actions today. Before 
adjournment I trust that it will act to 
assure coordinated leadership to admin- 
ister the comprehensive programs con- 
tained in the Staggers and Fallon bills. 

Approximately 72,500 men, women, and 
children have suffered violent and un- 
timely death and 225,000 Americans have 
been disabled since the 89th Congress 
convened January 9, 1965. 

The following chart cannot convey the 
immensity of the loss and grief occur- 
ring in each of the 50 States but it shows 
that a vigorous counteroffensive is ur- 
gently needed: 


Motor vehicle deaths and changes, total United States, June and 6 months, 1966 
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Mr. SPRINGER, Mr. Chairman, I 
yield such time as he may consume to 
the gentleman from Minnesota .[Mr. 
NELSEN]. 

Mr.NELSEN. Mr. Chairman, one fea- 
ture of this legislation to which I should 
like to call attention—and it has been 
overlooked to some degree—is adequate 
safety in highway marking. The great 
burden of testimony was directed at the 
vehicle, but the record shows that a large 
number of accidents are the result of in- 
adequate markings on our highways. 

One survey in Iowa indicates that there 
was a 63-percent reduction of accidents 
because of markings. and traffic signs on 
certain stretches of highways, and cer- 
tain delineators along the roadside in 
Michigan on two test locations reduced 
night accidents by 28 percent and 39 per- 
cent respectively. In Virginia the reduc- 
tion was 57 and 67 percent in two tests. 
Right-agle yield signs reduced accidents 
by 62 percent in 979 locations. We also 
find that on the rural roads there are 
164.8 accidents per 100 million miles of 
travel. On primary roads, the number 
is 90.4, but on secondary roads it is 164.8. 
In other words, there is a 2 to 1 ratio on 
secondary roads. In the other part of 
the bill it is my understanding that there 
will be.some language which will deal 
with highway markings. This is im- 
portant, and I hope that a little colloquy 
will take place on the floor relative to 
these matters when we discuss that por- 
tion of the bill, because it is most im- 
portant. 

Mr.. SPRINGER. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 5 minutes to the gentleman from 
Ohio [Mr. DEVINE]. 

Mr. KORNEGAY. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield to me? 

Mr. DEVINE. I yield to the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. KORNEGAY. Mr. Chairman, I 
rise in support of H.R. 13228. I commend 
my chairman, the gentleman from West 
Virginia, and my colleagues on the com- 
mittee for their dedicated efforts in writ- 
ing this bill now before us, the National 
Traffic and Motor Vehicle Safety Act of 
1966. 

I think the bill we are debating is a 
credit to the members of the Committee 
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on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 
The committee worked longer and harder 
on this bill than any that has come before 
the committee since I was privileged to 
sit on this committe. Public hearings 
were held over a 2-month period. Ex- 
tensive testimony was heard from a 
variety and a number of interested wit- 
nesses. Seventeen executive sessions 
were held before the bill was reported 
unanimously. 

Because of the complexities involved 
in the problems of traffic and vehicle 
safety, every aspect. touching on the 
many problems were microscopically ex- 
amined. This required a constant proc- 
ess of revising and rewriting the orignal 
bill. Through the work of many hun- 
dreds of man-hours on the part of the 
committee and its staff, we bring to you a 
bill which is as good as the collective 
minds of the committee could make it. 
It may not be perfect, but I contend it is a 
giant step forward in the right direction, 
a step that will, in my considered opinion, 
go far toward attacking the safety prob- 
lem. 

The problem facing us-is immense. 
Over 50,000 persons will die on our high- 
ways this year as the result of traffic 
accidents. Many thousands of others will 
suffer severe and permanent injuries. 
Over $8 billion in property damages will 
be sustained due to automobile crashes. 

The legislation we are considering to- 
day will not, of course, end the carnage 
completely, nor will it make the auto- 
mobiles or the highways completely safe. 
But, it will help. 

I am proud to have beer a member of 
the committee that reported this bill to 
you for your consideration. I hope that 
you will share our pride in our vote for 
its passage here. 

Mr. DEVINE. Mr. Chairman, the car- 
nage in Austin, Tex., a couple of weeks 
ago, where the so-called student mounted 
the tower and fired on the people below 
and killed 15 or 20 innocent citizens 
brought forth a remark from one of the 
Members of the other body across the 
Capitol to the effect that people kill 
people; not guns and not automobiles. It 
is the fellow behind the gun, or in this 
legislation, the wheel. 


This legislation was brought forward 
primarily because Mr. Nader and others 
made public pronouncements about cer- 
tain alleged facts in the automobile in- 
dustry. The record is clear and there 
are no meaningful statistics that were 
produced, no statistics were brought forth 
from any source nor have there been any 
results of any studies which have been 
made which show what percentage of 
the deaths or accidents were caused as 
a direct result of defectively manufac- 
tured vehicles. I think probably the 
most startling statistics which we heard 
as a result of the witnesses who appeared 
before our Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce were that the use of 
alcohol was involved in at least 50 per- 
cent of all the accidents which did result 
in fatalities, I was a bit surprised to find 
American Motors, General Motors, 
Chrysler, Ford and all of the representa- 
tives of these great corporations gave in 
the first week and decided that the free 
enterprise system could no longer solve 
these problems and that they were turn- 
ing to the Government not to solve it 
alone but to do it on a cooperative basis. 
This is certainly a twist. The testimony 
before our committee had an adverse 
effect on the economy of the Nation, be- 
cause the public was spocked into be- 
lieving that these great corporations were 
manufacturing cars without regard to 
safety. So, many people decided not to 
purchase automobiles of the 1966 model 
because they were lulled into a false sense 
of security in believing that our great 
Federal Government had put its finger 
on the problem and that the manufac- 
turers would suddenly in 1967 models, 
begin to manufacture only safe cars and 
that no one would be hurt or killed in 
the future. 

Mr. Chairman, I am not a stranger in 
the field of legislating with regard to 
automobile safety and that sort of thing. 
Fifteen years ago when I served in the 
Ohio Legislature, I was one of the co- 
sponsors of a safety inspection bill which 
passed the house and passed the senate 
and was vetoed by the Governor but 
passed over his veto in the house. I also 
sponsored legislation ordering a manda- 
tory 10-day jail sentence for those con- 
victed of driving under the influence of 
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intoxicating liquor. This, through the 
normal legislative process, was reduced to 
3 days, and that is the law in Ohio today. 
I was also cosponsor of the point system 
law in Ohio, which concerns itself with 
moving traffic violations. If you get 12 
points in 1 year, you are grounded. This 
was designed to remove habitual and 
accident-prone drivers from the public 
streets and highways. 

So, Mr. Chairman, it seems to me that 
although this, perhaps, may be a step in 
the right direction—and I certainly hope 
so, because there is little opposition to 
automobile safety legislation—we are at- 
tacking probably less than 10 percent of 
the serious problem. But we are not in 
any meaningful sense of the word at- 
tempting to do anything about the in- 
capable, the incompetent, or the irre- 
sponsible driver. 

I am hopeful the Advisory Board 
amendment will be adopted and that 
this legisiative effort accomplishes results 
in reducing to annual traffic toll of nearly 
50,000 persons. With this in mind, 
although I do have some reservations 
because the primary cause of accidents 
is not included, I expect to support the 
bill. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 5 minutes to the gentleman from 
Michigan [Mr. Harvey]. 

Mr. HARVEY of Michigan. Mr. 
Chairman, I rise also in support of this 
legislation. But I do so with consider- 
able reluctance. 

First of all, Mr. Chairman, I think it 
is well that we realize that these com- 
pulsory standards in the manufacture 
of automobiles are not being forced upon 
the industry; but, rather, that they have 
come before our committee and said that 
they want these standards, and that they 
feel they are desirable. 

Consequently, Mr. Chairman, the only 
function that was left to our committee 
was that of actually drafting or wording 
the language to authorize the Secretary 
to promulgate these standards. 

Mr. Chairman, I believe in this respect 
that our committee labored very long and 
very diligently. I would certainly con- 
gratulate the chairman of our commit- 
tee and all the members thereof upon 
attacking a very tough assignment. But, 
nevertheless, I have great reluctance in 
supporting this legislation. 

Mr. Chairman, I might say that I come 
from primarily an automobile district in 
the State of Michigan. I have a sub- 
stantial number of union workers in my 
district who belong to the UAW-CIO and 
who make their living in the production 
of automobiles and in the production of 
automotive parts. 

Mr. Chairman, many of these workers 
have written to me, as have the automo- 
bile executives themselves. I believe 
some of this concern from those in the 
auto industry comes about because of the 
very vast discretion that is turned over 
to the Secretary in this particular bill. 

Mr. Chairman, this is something that 
I cannot think of any way to get around. 
We must empower him with the author- 
ity to get out these particular standards. 
Whether the Secretary truly understands 
when we talk of the model year—whether 
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he truly understands when we talk of the 
leadtime necessary in new model produc- 
tion and comprehends these things are 
tremendously important, not only to the 
automobile industry but to all of our 
country. What the Secretary does and 
what he says in these regulations will af- 
fect directly the lives and the earnings 
of 1 out of every 7 Americans in 
the 50 States of America. 

In my district, I am sure that not only 
one out of seven but the majority of the 
people are either directly or indirectly 
dependent upon the auto industry. So 
it is very vital to them. 

But, Mr. Chairman, I want to say to 
the chairman that this House in support- 
ing this legislation has to be mindful of 
the fact that no matter whom we have 
in the position of Secretary, I believe we 
must assume that this person is going to 
act reasonably and that he is going to 
act wisely. 

Mr. Chairman, having these things in 
mind and in view of these considera- 
tions, I expect to support the legislation. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 5 minutes to the gentleman from 
South Carolina [Mr. Watson], 

Mr. WATSON. Mr. Chairman, I be- 
lieve that this bill and the companion 
piece, H.R. 13290, from the Public Works 
Committee will actually make a signif- 
icant contribution to the reduction of 
the tragic losses that we are experiencing 
daily upon the highways of America. 

But at the same time I hope that none 
of us will be so deceived as to believe that 
the passage of these bills will solve the 
problem of highway loss and highway ac- 
cidents. It will not. In fact, I share—as 
has been expressed by a number of my 
colleagues—their concern that maybe it 
might have just the opposite effect. 

Are we, through the passage of this 
bill—and I strongly support it—going to 
create the impression in the mind of the 
driver that we are going to give him an 
accident-proof automobile? Certainly 
you can never produce an accident-proof 
automobile. 

Of course, the industry can and should 
show more concern to the development 
of safety devices for the automobile, but 
at the same time I believe my colleagues 
and our able chairman—and certainly no 
committee has worked harder, and cer- 
tainly no chairman has worked harder 
than he to bring out the best possible leg- 
islation—but I am sure that all of them 
will agree that, as the industry testified 
before the committee, they said that 
many times they have tried to put in some 
safety innovations and the public rejected 
those innovations. 

We, the public, are responsible if the 
automobiles are so defective or have 
failed to provide adequate safety devices. 
We are responsible in part. The public 
has been more interested in speed, Mr. 
Moss, than they have been in safety. 
The public has been more interested in 
the streamlining of the design of an 
automobile than its safety features. 

Mr, MOSS. Mr, Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. WATSON. I yield to the gentle- 
man from California, 

Mr. MOSS. Mr. Chairman, I do not 
question, as I stated in my remarks, pub- 
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lic responsibility, but I challenge that 
there has been any meaningful effort on 
the part of the American automotive in- 
dustry to sell safety as vigorously as they 
have sold speed and horsepower. 

Mr. WATSON. No doubt I would 
share the feeling of the gentleman in that 
regard, but at the same time, although 
we both admit that more could have been 
done by the industry, we must accept the 
fact that there have been safety improve- 
ments—the padded dash, the visor, elimi- 
nation of the protruding instruments on 
the panel, power brakes and steering, 
seat belts, and things such as that. There 
have been some safety improvements in 
the automobile, but more remains to be 
done. 

I would like to renew a statement that 
I made earlier that I believe the passage 
of this bill will contribute significantly to 
the reduction of the great loss of life that 
we have on the highways. But rest as- 
sured of one thing, there is only so much 
that a governmental agency can do in 
the matter of highway safety. We still 
have the man behind the wheel. The in- 
dividual must face up to his or her re- 
sponsibility as a safe driver, that he not 
only has the life and safety of the oc- 
cupants of his car, but the life and safety 
of the occupants of the other vehicles as 
they are traveling along the highway. 

I am optimistic about this legislation. 
Frankly, I believe that it will help im- 
measurably, but at the same time if we 
really want to get the job done we must 
encourage stricter law enforcement, rigid 
adherence to the law, and firm convic- 
tions for the reckless and for the drunken 
driver, as well as greater emphasis upon 
driver training and driver education. 

These bills will help immeasurably, but 
if the American public wants to reduce 
the carnage on the highways of America, 
then the individual driver must realize 
that he primarily is responsible for the 
50,000 lives that we are losing yearly; 
the 4.5 million people who are suffering 
injuries, and the $9 billion in property 
damage that we suffer throughout the 
course of a year. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. WATSON. I yield to the gentle- 


‘man from Iowa. 


Mr. GROSS. Will it be within the 
scope of the Advisory Council to do some- 
thing about driving while intoxicated? 
As previous speakers have stated this is 
one of the worst contributions to auto- 
mobile accidents. 

Mr. WATSON. As far as the Advisory 
Council is concerned, they are to work 
with the Secretary, the Secretary having 
the ultimate authority, in the promulga- 
tion of safety standards for the automo- 
bile itself—and not for the operation or 
not for the operator. Production is one 
part of it, but the operation is the most 
important factor. 

Mr. STAGGERS. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield to the gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
PICKLE] whatever time he might require. 

Mr. PICKLE. Mr. Chairman, I recom- 
mend passage of this measure because 
the principles are sound and they are 
needed in the public interest. 

I found in the discussion of this legis- 
lation that the manufacturing industry 
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has welcomed the opportunity to help 
establish fair and reasonable motor ve- 
hicle standards. I have found that the 
Governors of the States welcome the op- 
portunity to establish fair and reason- 
able standards with respect to the opera- 
tion of highway safety programs. 

One provision that we have established 
in this legislation and in the legislation 
that follows (H.R. 13290) is the medium 
of the Advisory Committee. I should like 
to point out to this House that this is one 
time that this kind of committee must be 
made to work in an effective manner. 
There has been a feeling down the street 
over the years that an advisory commit- 
tee provided in legislation is just some- 
thing to be suffered with. We are trying 
to provide in this legislation that we 
give these people—the industry, the 
States, and the public—a voice in estab- 
lishing the standards, and then the pub- 
lic interest will be helped, as it should 
be 


I would like to recommend passage of 
the motor vehicle and traffic safety legis- 
lation that is before us today, and espe- 
cially call to the attention of my col- 
leagues a provision of this legislation and 
a provision in H.R. 13290 that I feel is of 
paramount importance. 

I am making reference to the estab- 
lishment of the National Highway Safety 
Advisory Committee—H.R. 13290—and 
the Motor Vehicle Safety Advisory Com- 
mittee HR. 13228. 

As recommended in the highway safety 
bill, the Committee shall advise, con- 
sult with and make recommendations to, 
the Secretary on matters relating to his 
activities and functions in the field of 
highway safety.“ As established under 
the motor vehicle safety bill, the Secre- 
tary “shall seek the advise and recom- 
mendations of the Advisory Committee 
before establishing, amending, or revok- 
ing any motor vehicle safety standards.” 

Since the effects of this legislation will 
bring the control of at least minimum 
Federal standards down into the very 
heart of State and local powers, I feel 
that the proposed Advisory. Committee 
must be more than a paper organization. 
If I could have my way, I would make it 
much stronger. 

This is one advisory committee that 
must be made to function, and I am 
hopeful that, with the establishment of 
the Committee, it will not only serve a 
useful purpose, but that a proper State- 
Federal relationship will be established 
and maintained. 

Traditionally, such functions as motor 
vehicle registration, driver licensing, ve- 
hicle inspection, and traffic enforcement 
have been left to the individual States. 
If we allow the Federal Government to 
have control of this responsibility, then 
the lure or appeal of grant money—with- 
out their full approval—could lead to a 
Federal police system, which I am sure 
no one wants. 

It has been under the States’ leader- 
ship, direction, and financing that many 
of the highway safety programs were es- 
tablished and carried out. Whatever 
programs we have made over the years 
have been through State leadership, not 
Federal leadership. 
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In my home State, for example, an ef- 
fective annual vehicle inspection law has 
been on the books for many years. Our 
highways are reportedly the best of any 
State, and our department of- public 
safety has long been recognized as per- 
haps the most effective in the Nation. 

I insist that the establishment of the 
National Highway Safety Committee and 
the Motor Vehicle Safety Advisory Com- 
mittee will mean a continuation of the 
progressive State efforts in the field of 
highway safety. 

It seems to me that it would be logical 
and proper to call on the State experts, 
such as Col. Homer Garrison, director of 
the Texas Department of Public Safety, 
to help formulate highway safety plans. 
Not to take proper advantage of the 
knowledge and experience of such men 
as Colonel Garrison—or the various 
States—would appear to be wasteful. 

The increasing number of deaths on 
our highways has given birth to this leg- 
islation. I strongly assert that even 
though such laws are necessary to curb 
this death toll, I trust that they would 
not lead to only minimum participation 
by our States. 

Somehow, the feeling has developed 
throughout these hearings that “since 
the States have failed to take proper 
steps by establishing uniform safety 
standards, the Federal Government must 
now step in and do it for them.” This 
simply is not the case. It is better to 
say that neither has done a sufficient 
job, but the plain truth is that the States 
have done the only job. By and large 
the States have done a good job. I do 
admit that we have reached a point 
where we must have a clear delineation 
of authority between the Federal and 
State Governments if we are to establish 
much needed minimum standards, but 
I do not subscribe to the position that 
each State has done a poor job in this 
field of traffic safety. Indeed the num- 
ber of deaths and injuries per million 
miles traveled during the past 5 years 
in my State—and I believe most States— 
has declined percentagewise most sub- 
stantially. This credit should be given 
the States. If we are to have a meaning- 
ful highway safety program or motor 
vehicle safety standards in the years to 
come, it must be with the continued 
leadership of the States. 

Mr. MOSS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. STAGGERS. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from California. 

Mr. MOSS. I should like to ask the 
chairman a question. Because tire man- 
ufacturing and retreading processes in- 
volve different techniques, I should like 
to ask the chairman whether the Secre- 
tary would have authority under this bill 
to establish safety standards for re- 
treaded tires in the form of minimum 
safe procedures for retreading tires? 

Mr. STAGGERS. I would like to call 
the gentleman’s attention to the lan- 
guage on page 32 of the report, which 
states that in establishing standards for 
tires, the Secretary will have to consider 
the distinction between new tires and 
retreads. The National Bureau of 
Standards has informed the committee 
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that it is not now feasible to test retread 
tires for performance in the manner in 
which the performance of new tires is 
tested. The committee report recognizes 
the existence of these technical problems. 
The usefulness of retread tires has been 
well established for various purposes, 
and standards can be developed which 
will insure safety to the public; The 
Secretary certainly would be empowered 
to do so under the bill. 

Mr. MOSS. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr.STAGGERS. The gentleman from 
New York [Mr. O’Brien] is recognized 
for whatever time he might consume. 

Mr. O'BRIEN. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in support of H.R. 13228. 

Mr. Chairman, I call the attention of 
the Committee to a section of H.R. 13228 
which is, simultaneously, a major safety 
proposal and a tribute to people in my 
State of New York and in other States 
who have been striving to develop a pro- 
totype safety car. 

The language to which I refer is in 
section 106 which directs the Secretary 
of Commerce to procure, by negotiation 
or otherwise, experimental and other 
motor vehicles or motor vehicle equip- 
ment for research and testing purposes. 

The committee report makes crystal 
clear, despite the considerable latitude 
given the Secretary, that we expect and 
strongly desire that the utilization of ex- 
perimental vehicles and equipment will 
be well underway within a year and that 
the Secretary will “coordinate his actions 
to the fullest extent possible with appro- 
priate State programs.” 

Our committee was greatly impressed 
by what my own State of New York, un- 
der the able leadership of Senator Ed- 
ward Speno, has already done in devel- 
oping plans for a prototype safety car. 

It would be wasteful, indeed, if the 
Federal Government turned its back on 
what New York has and is accomplish- 
ing in this field. 

Senator Speno and able legislators 
from several other States testified elo- 
quently on this subject. 

I was impressed, particularly, by the 
Speno argument that in the field of 
automobile safety, the future must be 
explored. 

The best span to the future is develop- 
ment of and continuous experiment with 
an actual vehicle or vehicles. That is 
the most effective way of determining 
the best bold new ventures into the 
safety of tomorrow. 

I hope that the Secretary, when he 
undertakes the great new responsibil- 
ties given him under this bill will co- 
operate with New York and other States 
in this area and consult with Senator 
Speno and other pioneers in the safety 
car field. 

Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to revise and extend my remarks at 
this point in the Recorp. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. STAGGERS. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield to the gentleman from Michigan 
(Mr. DINGELL] whatever time he might 
require. 
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Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the Recorp and 
include extraneous matter. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Chairman, I sup- 
port this bill. It is an excellent one. It 
would provide adequate protection to the 
American public, and yet it would not do 
undue violence to an industry which is 
so important to the district that I have 
the honor to represent. 

Mr. Chairman, I want to add a brief 
background explanation about section 
116 of the bill which I proposed and 
which, as the report states, the commit- 
tee adopted out of an abundance of cau- 
tion to make sure that the antitrust laws 
will not be affected by this act. 

In our hearings the automobile manu- 
facturers requested the inclusion in the 
bill of a provision explicitly recognizing 
the need for manufacturers to cooperate 
reasonably within the framework of the 
antitrust laws for limited and specified 
purposes in the areas of safety and 
standards. However, the Department of 
Justice advised in letters dated April 6 
and June 2, 1966, which I request be 
printed at the end of these remarks, that 
such a provision was unnecessary be- 
cause the antitrust laws do not prohibit 
cooperative efforts to develop safety de- 
vices or to exchange information con- 
cerning standards where such efforts 
seem necessary and constructive and are 
not accompanied by unduly restrictive 
collateral agreements—that is, such ef- 
forts are to be judged under the “rule 
of reason” and do not constitute per se 
violations of the antitrust laws—and, 
also, because under the Noerr doctrine 
the antitrust laws do not prevent manu- 
facturers from consulting and cooperat- 
ing for the purposes of presenting indus- 
try positions on standards to governmen- 
tal agencies. 

The extent of permissible cooperative 
activities under the antitrust laws as thus 
interpreted by the Department gives suf- 
ficient latitude for industry cooperation 
to play a significant role in safety devel- 
opment. Accordingly, and since manu- 
facturers are entitled to rely on this in- 
terpretation by the Department as to 
what cooperative activities are permis- 
sible, there is no need for including in 
this bill a provision spelling out what 
cooperative activities industry .may en- 
gage in in the safety and standards field 
under the antitrust laws. I therefore of- 
fered, and the committee adopted, sec- 
tion 116, which is the same as section 113 
of the bill passed by the Senate, to make 
sure that nothing in this bill changes 
the antitrust laws and that manufactur- 
ers can rely on the Department’s advice 
as to the meaning of those laws. 

DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE, 
June 2, 1966. 
Honorable Warren G. MAGNUSON, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 20510 

‘Dear SENATOR MAGNUSON: At your request, 
the Department of Justice hereby offers its 
comments on the amendments to the draft 
bill on auto safety proposed by the auto- 
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mobile industry. These amendments in ef- 
fect constitute a new draft bill. In the 
course of these comments we shall make 
various comparisons between this draft and 
S. 3005 in the form originally proposed by 
you. (We are commenting in a separate 
letter on proposed bill S. 3005.) For pur- 
poses of ready identification, in the following 
we shall refer to the latter as the “Adminis- 
tration bill” and to the amendments proposed 
by the industry as the “industry proposal.” 


A. SUMMARY OF THE INDUSTRY PROPOSAL i 


Under the industry proposal the Secretary 
would be required to establish regulations, 
in accordance with section 4 of the Admin- 
istrative Procedure Act, making effective as 
a federal motor vehicle safety standard: 

(1) any motor vehicle safety standard that 
has been adopted by the Vehicle Equipment 
Safety Commission (VESC), and 

(2) any other motor vehicle safety stand- 
ard, provided (1) he first allows such initial 
time (not exceeding two years from the date 
of enactment of the Act) as he considers 
reasonable for motor vehicle manufacturers 
to propose and for the VESC to adopt a 
particular motor vehicle safety standard, 
(il) after determining with respect to a par- 
ticular subject either that no standard exists 
or that existing standards or compliance 
therewith is inadequate, he then proposes 
an appropriate standard to the VESC, and 
(iit) the VESO fails to act upon the request 
within 180 days or such longer time as the 
Secretary specifies or acts by issuing a stand- 
ard which the Secretary determines is inade- 
quate to protect the public against unreason- 
able risk of accidents or death or injury to 
persons resulting therefrom. 

The Secretary would be required to follow 
a number of criteria enumerated in section 
102(h) and to include in any order estab- 
lishing safety standards ‘findings of fact and 
conclusions on all relevant matters, presum- 
ably including compliance with the various 
criteria set forth. A standard would become 
effective no sooner than 180 days nor later 
than two years after the date on which it 
was issued, except that for good cause shown 
the Secretary might specify a later date. 

The automobile manufacturers would be 
authorized individually or collectively to 
formulate and propose safety standards for 
consideration by the VESC and the Secretary. 
They would also be authorized “individually 
or collectively” to comply voluntarily with 
such a proposed standard until legally bind- 
ing Federal or State standards covering the 
same subject matter have become effective. 
Joint cooperation in designing, testing, and 
producing motor vehicle or motor vehicle 
equipment for the purpose of complying with 
the standards proposed by them would also be 
authorized. However, the Act would provide 
that nothing therein contained should be 
deemed to exempt from the antitrust laws of 
the United States any conduct that would 
otherwise be unlawful under such laws. 

Whereas the Administration bill would also 
authorize the Secretary to formulate stand- 
ards to protect the public against accidents 
or death, injury, or property damage result- 
ing therefrom, the industry proposal would 
provide that the authority of the Secretary 
to establish standards is limited to protect- 
ing the public against death and personal 
injury. His authority to formulate stand- 
ards designed to protect the public against 
property are en caused by accidents would 
be eliminated 

Under the Administration bill it would be 
unlawful for any person to manufacture for 
sale, sell, offer for sale, or introduce or de- 
liver for introduction in interstate commerce, 
or import into the United States any motor 
vehicle or item of motor vehicle equipment 
unless it is in conformity with standards pre- 
scribed by the Secretary. However, under 
the industry bill it would only be an offense 
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to “knowingly and willfully’’ perform one 
of these acts. The industry bill would also 
provide that sellers relying in good faith 
on a certificate provided by the manufacturer 
or importer to the effect that the vehicle 
or equipment is believed to conform to all 
applicable Federal safety standards shall not 
be liable under the Act. The proposed in- 
dustry bill would also impose a $100,000 limi- 
tation upon the penalty which may be im- 
posed for “any related series of violations” 
of the Act. 

The industry bill would also add a new 
requirement that before any violation of the 
title is reported by the Secretary to the 
Attorney General or any United States Attor- 
ney for institution of an injunction proceed- 
ing, the person against whom the proceeding 
is contemplated shall be given notice and 
opportunity to present his views, either 
orally or in writing, with regard to such 
contemplated proceeding, and, except where 
knowing and willful conduct is inyolved, 
such person shall also be given a reasonable 
opportunity to take corrective measures to 
achieve compliance. 

A different standard for judicial review 
would be provided. Under the Administra- 
tion bill findings of the Secretary as to facts, 
if supported by substantial evidence, would 
be conclusive. The industry proposal pro- 
vides that findings of the Secretary with 
respect to questions of fact “shall be sus- 
tained if based upon a fair evaluation of 
the entire record of the proceedings on which 
the Secretary based his order.” 

There are a number of other respects in 
which the industry proposal differs from the 
Administration bill. These will be taken 
up in the course of our discussion of the 
industry bill, 

The spokesman for the industry, John S. 
Bugas, Vice President of Ford Motor Com- 
pany, sought to justify the amendments 
sponsored by industry in a statement before 
the House Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce on April 26, 1966, as follows: 

“We urge only the adoption of reasonable 
amendments designed to assure state and in- 
dustry participation in the standard-setting 
process and to assure fair standard-setting 
procedures and criteria, a full opportunity 
for judicial review, and an enforcement sys- 
tem under which those who act in good faith 
and with due care are not punished, while 
the penalty for others is appropriate to the 
degree of blame that can be fairly querer 
to the person proceeded against. j 

“Finally, while the uncertainty of arititrust 
interpretations in this area continues to give 
us concern, we believe we can make progress 
within the framework of the present anti- 
trust laws if the final bill explicitly recog- 
nizes the need for manufacturers to cooperate 
reasonably with one another in areas related 
to the limited purposes of developing and 
evaluating improved vehicle safety charac- 
teristics, formulating proposed minimum 
safety performance standards for adoption 
by the Federal Government and the states, 
and complying with those standards: until 
legally binding standards are issued.” (3-4) 

In our opinion, the industry proposal suf- 
fers from at least six basic shortcomings. 

First, by imposing requirements for work- 
ing through the VESC the bill would in prac- 
tice delay the introduction of new safety 
devices and leave the timing on introduction 
of new devices largely in the hands of the 
industry. 

Second, it would require the Secretary 
to act in accordance with criteria which in 
some instances are unnecessary and in others 
are overly protective to industry interests 
and fail to take adequate account of the 
importance of rapid employment of new 
safety devices. 

Third, the proposal might grant an implied 
immunity from the antitrust. laws for various 
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activities which should not be immunized 
from antitrust scrutiny. 

Fourth, amendments relating to judicial 
review of action taken by the Secretary and 
the procedure to be followed by the Secretary 
require unnecessarily cumbersome and time- 
cons proceedings that can hamper the 
effectiveness of the standards. 

Fifth, the proposal would severely narrow 
the category of acts prohibited by the statute 
and reduce the penalties to be imposed for 
violations. 

Sixth, it would limit the power and dis- 
eretion of the Secretary in a number of 
undesirable ways, most important of which 
would be elimination of his power to adopt 
standards to protect against property dam- 
ages caused by accidents, 

(1) The Required Reference to ESO: The 
industry proposal would require. prior action 
by the VESC before the Secretary would be 
permitted to promulgate standards. The 
Secretary would be limited to establishing 
standards previously adopted by the VESC; 
or standards previously recommended by the 
Secretary to the VESC upon which it had 
failed to act; or standards after VESC had 
acted by adopting standards determined by 
the Secretary to be inadequate. Before he 
would even be permitted to recommend a 
standard on a particular subject to the VESC, 
the Secretary would be required to allow 
such initial time (not exceeding two years 
from the date of enactment of the Act) as 
he considered reasonable for motor vehicle 
manufacturers to propose and for the VESC 
to adopt a particular motor vehicle safety 
standard. Section 102 (d), (e). 

Since the Secretary would be authorized 
to establish other standards on a particular 
subject only if he determined there were 
no existing standards or existing standards 
were inadequate, he might well be barred 
from issuing any standard on a given subject 
except a standard adopted by the VESO, 
unless he were willing to find that the VESC 
standard was inadequate. Section 102(d). 

In support of its proposed modification 
of the Administration bill to require prior 
action by the VESC before the Secretary 
could promulgate standards, the industry 
spokesman argues that it is desirable to bring 
both the states and the automobile industry 
into the standard-making process. 

` Obviously the states and the industry un- 
doubtedly have certain expertise which 
should not be ignored. However, it is not 
necessary to adopt the industry proposal to 
accomplish this purpose. The Administra- 
tion bill in its present form already provides 
for state and ee participation in sec- 
tion 105. 

The industry proposal requires more than 
prior consultation by the Secretary with the 
states and industry; prior action by the 
automobile manufacturers and the VESC is 
required before the Secretary would be per- 
mitted to act. 

To appreciate the possibilities for delay in 
the formulation of standards and introduc- 
tion of safety devices which this scheme 
would, permit, it is mecessary to consider how 
the VESC operates. The Vehicle Equipment 
Safety Compact does not in itself contain 
standards for safety, equipment. Rather, it 
sets up the procedures and machinery for 
interstate cooperation in the formulation of 
such standards. The compact establishes 
an interstate agency; the “Vehicle Equipment 
Safety Commission,” consisting of one mem- 
ber designated by each party state. The 
Commission is empowered to recommend 
“rules, regulations or codes embodying per- 
formance requirements or restrictions” for 
items of motor vehicle equipment. 

L The compact outlines the steps for the 
Commission to follow in developing its rec- 
ommendations. First, it must study the need 


for establishing or changing performance re- 
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quirements for an item of safety equipment. 
The study must take into account research 
and test data available from any source. For 
this purpose, the Commission may “collect, 
correlate, analyze and evaluate” research and 
tests carried on by other agencies, public 
and private. But except for such “library- 
type” research, it is not authorized to carry 
on any research and testing of its own. It 
may contract for research and testing, but 
only if requested to do so by a state or 
governmental agency, and then only if the 
requesting agency provides the necessary 
funds. The Commission may not accept pri- 
vate funds for any purpose 

On the basis of its study of need, the inter- 
state agency must publish a report. No less 
than sixty days later, it must hold one or 
more public hearings. 

Finally, after these steps are completed, 
“and with due regard for standards recom- 
mended by appropriate professional and tech- 
nical associations and agencies,” the Com- 
mission may issue recommended rules, regu- 
Tations or codes, 

Party states are obligated to consider the 
rules, regulations or codes issued by the 
Commission, but they are not obligated to 
accept them. One of the two alternative 
methods of adoption requires affirmative ac- 
tion by the state legislature for the rule, 
regulation or code to take effect.. The second 
alternative method is adoption by adminis- 
trative action of a party state’s motor vehicle 
agency. If a state chooses this alternative, 
its motor vehicle agency must adopt the rule, 
regulation or code within six months. The 
administrative agency may “decline to 
adopt“ but only after public hearing, a spe- 
cific finding that a variation from the Com- 
mission's recommendation “is necessary to 
the public safety,” and a recital of the rea- 
sons on which the finding is based. Forty- 
four states and the District of Columbia are 
now members of the compact. In all but 
a few of the member states the enabling 
legislation provides that the legislature must 
pass upon standards proposed by the VESC. 

We may only guess how long the adoption 
of motor vehicle safety standards by the 
VESC might take, since it has never yet 
adopted one, although Congress authorized 
the formation of interstate compacts in the 
field of traffic safety by passage of the Beamer 
resolution in 1958 and the VESC was orga- 
nized in 1963. Surely, however, the study 
of need, publication of a report, holding of 
one or more hearings after an interval of at 
least sixty days, consideration of standards 
recommended by appropriate professional 
and technical associations and agencies, and 
finally formulation of a standard would con- 
sume a very considerable period of time. 
Moreover, since the proposed act would au- 
thorize the automobile manufacturers col- 
lectively to propose standards to the VESC 
and the compact requires the VESC to con- 
sider standards recommended by “appropri- 
ate professional and technical associations 
and agencies” before acting, the automobile 
manufacturers would be able to some extent 
to influence the timing on introduction of 
new safety devices. 

The industry proposal would require the 
Secretary to allow such initial time (not ex- 
ceeding two years from the date of enactment 
of this Act) as he considers reasonable for 
motor vehicle manufacturers to propose and 
for the VESC to adopt a particular motor 
vehicle safety standard. Presumably, this 
means the Secretary must allow reasonable 
time for the procedure which has been out- 
lined to he carried out. It may be somewhat 
optimistic to think that this procedure could 
be carried out even within the two-year 
maximum time limit which would be im- 
posed. In any event the Secretary would 
have to allow reasonable time for the VESC 
to act on its own before he would even be 
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permitted to propose an appropriate stand- 
ard to the VESC for its consideration, a step 
which would be a prerequisite to promulga- 
tion of a federal standard by the Secretary. 
Although the industry proposal would pro- 
vide that the Secretary could request. the 
VESC to act upon his proposal within 180 
days or such longer time as he might specify, 
it would appear that the VESC compact, the 

's legally binding constitutional 
document, would require it to adhere to the 
time-consuming procedure which has been 
Outlined above. If the VESC had not pre- 
viously recommended a standard on the par- 
ticular subject, it would probably have to 
conduct the entire proceeding. Even if it 
had previously studied the particular sub- 
ject, it would, at a minimum, have to pub- 
lish a new or amended report, hold new 
hearings after allowing a sixty-day interval, 
and consider the opinions of appropriate 
professional and technical associations and 
agencies before acting on the Secretary’s 
proposal. It seems extremely unlikely that 
such a procedure could be carried out within 
180 days or anything approximating this 
period of time, and the proposed scheme 
appears to be not only unnecessary and un- 
desirable but completely unworkable if one 
assumes that the Secretary would request 
the VESC to act within the 180-day period. 
The Secretary would no doubt be under 
heavy pressure to exercise the discretion 
which the industry bill would give him to 
allow a longer period within which the VESC 
could respond to his proposal. 

In order for the Secretary to act under the 
industry proposal, however, not only would 
it be necessary to carry out these VESC pro- 
ceoedings, but the Secretary would then have 
to hold an APA section 4 proceeding as well. 
It is easy to envision it requiring five years 
or more before the Secretary is able to pro- 
mulgate enforceable standards, with the 
automobile manufacturers themselves con- 
trolling the timing to a great extent. 

Although Mr. Bugas stated before the 
House Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce that the amendments proposed 
by the industry “would involve no delay in 
the development and establishment of na- 
tional safety standards,” we believe it is 
obvious that this is far from the case. 

In his remarks upon signing Proclamation 
3718, declaring the week of May 15 as Na- 
tional Transportation Week, President John- 
son stated that the Highway Safety Act of 
1966 “will establish a program of strict safety 
standards for our automobiles.” “The alter- 
native to Federal standards,” he said, “is 
unthinkable: 50 different sets of standards 
for 50 different States.” The industry pro- 
posal, while it would not result in 50 different 
sets of standards, would permit differences 
among the States to delay for a very long 
period of time the introduction of federal 
standards. 

One additional respect in which power 
might be taken from the Secretary and trans- 
ferred to the VESC under the industry pro- 
posal warrants comment. The industry pro- 
posal, in section 102 (d), would require, rather 
than authorize, the Secretary to establish 
as a motor vehicle safety standard any stand- 
ard issued by the VESC which he found ap- 
propriate and necessary to accomplish the 
purposes of the Act. Since under that sec- 
tion the Secretary would be authorized to 
establish other standards only if any existing 
motor vehicle safety standard is inadequate, 
he would probably be barred from issuing 
any standard except the standard adopted 
by the VESC, unless he were willing to find 
that the VESC standard was inadequate. 
The Secretary might well believe that an- 
other standard was preferable to the standard 
recommended by the VESC, although he 
might not be prepared to determine that 
the standard recommended by the VESC 
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was inadequate. In this situation he would 
be precluded from adopting the preferable 
standard. 

The net effect of these disabilities of the 
proposed procedure is that in the name of 
desiring to allow tho states to play a role, the 
hands of the Secretary would be severely 
tied. It is significant that the present in- 
dustry proposal does not call for strengthen- 
ing the VESC and opening it to federal par- 
ticipation. At the hearings on S. 3005, when 
the industry proposed a joint voluntary ac- 
tion program with frequent consultations 
with Congress, the Secretary, the VESC and 
other governmental agencies, the industry 
spokesman, John S. Bugas, Vice President of 
Ford Motor Company, testified that the VESO 
presently has “a very small staff, inadequate 
in our opinion,” (965) and "as it exists today, 
really cannot do this job.” (1025) He indi- 
cated that the VESC has been concerned 
primarily with matters relating to driver 
safety, including driver licensing, registra- 
tion, vehicle inspection, and law enforce- 
ment. In response to a question by Chair- 
man Macnuson whether the VESC had ever 
discussed the designing of automobiles “in 
a way that might show an activity or interest 
in how a car is designed for safety reasons,” 
he answered, “To my knowledge, they have 
not.” (967) Mr. Bugas suggested that “one 
of the basic defects in VESC has been its 
inability, for whatever reason I don’t know, 
its inability to finance its operations.” (1027) 
“The State Commissioners,” he stated, “fre- 
quently don’t have money enough to go to 
a meeting.” Senator HARTKE pointed out 
that even were the Federal government to 
help finance the VESC, since many State leg- 
islatures only meet every other year, it might 
be three years before there would be match- 
ing funds from many State organizations. 
(1028) These statements. contrast sharply 
with the testimony of Mr. Bugas before the 
House Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce that: “The Vehicle Equipment 
Safety Commission is already authorized to 
issue vehicle safety standards for adoption 
by the states, and no change in its present 
structure would be required.” 

The industry proposal would also amend 
section 105 of the bill, which authorizes the 
Secretary to cooperate with federal agencies, 
state or other public agencies, businesses, 
universities or other institutions in the plan- 
ning or development of safety standards and 
inspection and testing methods, to specifi- 
cally refer to the VESC as one of the state 
agencies which might be consulted and man- 
ufacturers of motor vehicles and motor vehi- 
cle equipment as businesses which might be 
consulted. These are logical parties with 
whom the Secretary might consult, and he 
would clearly have the power to cooperate 
with these groups under the bill as presently 
written. Therefore, an amendment which 
would specify these two groups in particular 
seems unnecessary. 

(2) The Criteria for the Secretary’s Action: 
A second critical shortcoming in the indus- 
try proposal is that at least some of the cri- 
teria which it would require the Secretary 
to follow in establishing standards are overly 
restrictive, while others appear to be unnec- 
essary and can serve best to breed pointless 
litigation. (Section 102(h).) 

Among other things, the Secretary, in order 
to establish a standard, would be required 
to make findings of fact that it was con- 
sistent with the continuation or adoption 
by motor vehicle manufacturers of efficient 
designing, engineering, and manufacturing 
practices, and with innovation, progressive- 
ness, and customary model changes in the 
automotive industry.” (Sec. 102 (h) (2).) 
This criterion suggests that the introduction 
of safety devices, however urgent the need 
for them might be, could not be allowed to 
interfere with the customary cycle of the 
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industry. It appears to be so interpreted by 
the industry. The Washington Post on May 
18 reported an industry spokesman to have 
stated that under this provision the auto 
makers could not be expected to make “basic 
changes” such as an impact-absorbent front 
end for all models in a single year. The 
spokesman is reported to have said further 
that the industry is accustomed to basic 
model changes only every 3-4 years. In 
some instances, the urgency of the need for 
new safety devices may justify some disrup- 
tion of the present cycle. The balancing of 
the urgency of the need for new devices 
against whatever disruption may result is 
a matter appropriately left to the Secretary. 
Moreover, while it might appear reasonable 
that a “standard should be consistent with 
* * * innovation [and] progressiveness,” Mr. 
Bugas testified before the Senate Commerce 
Committee that the mere authorization of 
the Secretary to set standards would interfere 
with innovation and progressiveness. This 
suggests the type of litigation these broadly 
phrased standards might invite. 

Accordingly, we oppose section 102(h) (2) 
in toto. 

Another criterion, that of section 102(h) 
(1), also appears to be weighted against the 
desirability of action and contains general 
terms that may breed unwarranted chal- 
lenges to the authority of the Secretary and 
to the effectiveness of the standards he sets. 
This provision requires that “the benefit to 
be derived by any * * * safety standard 
should be clearly warranted in the light of 
all relevant factors.” Conceivably, in a simi- 
lar manner, the requirement of 102(h) (3) 
that costs be commensurate with “the bene- 
fit to be achieved” can raise serious problems 
as to evaluation of the benefits of safety. 
While we do not find particularly objection- 
able the criteria set forth in 102(h) (4) and 
102(h) (5), the above problems presented by 
the articulation of these specific criteria lead 
us to prefer the approach taken by the 
Administration bill. 

Under the Administration bill, the Secre- 
tary would have authority to establish “ap- 
propriate’ Federal safety standards if he 
decides that there is a “need” for standards 
to achieve adequate“ motor vehicle safety 
to protect the public against “unreasonable” 
traffic risks. The Administration bill also 
requires a “performance” standard which is 
“practicable,” “which meets the need for 
motor vehicle safety,” and “which provides 
objective criteria on which the public may 
rely in assuring motor vehicle safety” (Sec. 
101(b)). ‘These criteria do not pose any 
problem of unconstitutional delegdtion of 
authority and have the virtue of avoiding 
the potentiality of unduly tying the Secre- 
tary’s hands that the proposed criteria have. 
If, however, it is concluded that specific cri- 
teria are necessary they can be more appro- 
priately written than those proposed by the 
industry. 

(3) The Unwarranted Extension of Anti- 
trust Immunity: A third danger posed by 
the industry proposed bill is that it might 
well create an unwarranted implied immu- 
nity from the antitrust laws. 

The industry proposal authorizes and en- 
courages automobile manufacturers (a) to 
collaborate in formulating standards; (b) to 
collaborate in designing, testing and produc- 
ing vehicles and equipment relating to such 
standards; and (c) to agree with each other 
to comply with standards proposed to the 
VESC or the Secretary before these standards 
are adopted. 

In our judgment this statutory authoriza- 
tion and encouragement is unnecessary and 
unwise. The antitrust laws do not prevent 
the achievement of desirable progressiveness 
in the design and manufacture of safety 
equipment and vehicles, There is reason 
to predict that, in fact, competition among 
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the very large and able companies that com- 
prise the automobile industry can accelerate 
the development of safety devices. The col- 
laboration authorized by the industry pro- 
posal, however, may well have a braking 
effect upon the development of safety devices. 

For example, section 102 (e) (3) would au- 
thorize the automobile manufacturers to 
agree to comply voluntarily with standards 
proposed to the C or VESC before 
the government adopted standards. The 
danger in allowing the manufacturers to 
agree on minimum standards is that in prac- 
tice these standards might well be regarded 
by the industry as absolute standards, which 
are not to be exceeded. Nor is it clear why 
agreements are necessary in this area. If, 
having proposed a standard, companies uni- 
laterally determine that public opinion re- 
quires that they comply with or exceed that 
standard, antitrust liability is not a real 
threat. 

Second, section 102(c) would authorize the 
manufacturers to work jointly “in designing, 
testing, and producing motor vehicles or mo- 
tor vehicle equipment” for the purpose of 
developing, evaluating or complying with 
proposed standards. Some of this activity 
might well raise serious problems under the 
antitrust laws—such as joint production of 
motor vehicles to comply with proposed 
standards—in effect a partial merger in an 
industry already characterized by extreme 
concentration. 

On the other hand, other activity covered 
by the provision, such as joint testing of 
new safety devices, would not ordinarily raise 
antitrust problems. The point is, however, 
that in an industry of so few participants, 
each of which is a large corporation with 
substantial resources, the valid need for col- 
laborative action, weighed against the pos- 
sible adverse consequences of such collabora- 
tion, does not warrant any special protection 
from ordinary antitrust principles. Such 
principles are not unduly inhibiting; they 
do not threaten to impede progress in the 
development of safe cars. The Hearr doctrine 
affords ample room for consultation among 
the companies in invoking the governmental 
processes. Consultation with the Antitrust 
Division under the Business Review Proce- 
dure can assure the industry of the safety 
from antitrust prosecution of any collabora- 
tive effort. 

Although the industry amendment would 

provide that the statute would not make 
lawful anything otherwise forbidden by the 
antitrust laws, such language is not an ade- 
quate safeguard. In a rule of reason situa- 
tion a court could not help but be affected 
to some extent by the fact that the statute 
explicitly authorizes and encourages coopera- 
tion in the production of motor vehicles and 
equipment. Similarly, the court could not 
help but be impressed by the fact that the 
statute authorizes and encourages the mem- 
bers of the industry to agree to comply with 
the standards they are proposing eyen before 
these standards are adopted. If, as may well 
be the case, most of the antitrust problems 
raised by such collective action are not of 
a per se variety, the fact of legislative author- 
ization and encouragement would undoubt- 
edly affect a court’s disposition of the anti- 
issue, despite any explicit disclaimer. At 
this point, it is: not at all clear from either 
a competitive or a safety point of view that 
this type of collaborative effort is essential 
or wise. 
* (4) The Inappropriate Standards of Judi- 
cial Review: The industry proposal would 
make various amendments relating to judi- 
cial review of action taken by the Secretary 
and the procedure to be followed by the 
Secretary. These amendments are contained 
in proposed sections 102(i) and 103. 

The industry proposal would amend sec- 
tion 103 (a) (3) to substitute a new standard 
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for judicial review of determinations made 
by the Secretary. Under the Administration 
bill findings of the Secretary as to facts, if 
supported by substantial evidence, would 
be conclusive. The industry proposal 
provides that findings of the Secretary with 
respect to questions of fact “shall be sus- 
tained if based upon a fair evaluation of the 
entire record of the proceedings on which the 
Secretary based his order.” 

This new standard for judicial review rep- 
resents an attempt to obtain a form of trial 
de novo in the Courts of Appeals, which 
would review the orders of the Secretary. 
Such review would be inappropriate and 
extremely burdensome on the Courts of Ap- 
peals, which are accustomed to reviewing 
determinations of fact under a “substantial 
evidence” test. The latter test is the one 
generally contained in statutes providing for 
court review of decisions or orders of regu- 
latory agencies. See, e.g, 15 U.S.C. 21(c) 
and 16 U.S.C. 825(1), relating to FTC and 
FPC orders. We see no reason why similar 
language should not be used here. 

The industry proposal would also amend 
section 103(a) (3) to provide specific authori- 
zation to the reviewing court to stay the 
order of the Secretary pending final deter- 
mination of the review proceedings, and 
would make jurisdiction in this respect, as 
well as to affirm or modify the Secretary’s 
order, exclusive. This amendment seems un- 
desirable in two respects. First, the specific 
authorization to the reviewing court to stay 
the Secretary’s order is unnecessary, since 
such power, subject to appropriate limita- 
tions, is already given to the reviewing court 
under section 10(d) of the APA Act (5 U.S.C, 
1009 (d)). While the industry proposed stat- 
utory authorization is unnecessary, it might 
also have the undesirable effect of removing 
the limitations on the power to grant stays 
contained in section 10(d), since these limi- 
tations are not contained in the proposed 
statutory amendment. Second, by making 
the court’s jurisdiction to stay the Secre- 
tary’s order exclusive, this provision might 
take away the power which the Secretary 
otherwise would have under section 10(d) 
to postpone the effective date of action taken 
by him pending judicial review. It is prob- 
ably desirable that the Secretary retain this 
power. 

Section 103(a)(3) would also be amended 
by the industry proposal to provide that, 
“The Court shall not sustain the order of the 
Secretary if he failed to comply with any 
requirement imposed upon him by section 
102." Section 10(e) of the APA Act provides 
that the reviewing court shall hold unlawful 
and set aside agency action which is not in 
“observance of procedure required by law.” 
The industry provision might invalidate ac- 
tion of the Secretary taken in substantial 
compliance with the specified procedure but 
with some minor deficiency not prejudicial 
to any party, whereas the provision of the 
APA Act would not. Accordingly, we oppose 
all the amendments which the industry pro- 
posal would make to section 103(a) (3). 

The industry proposal would also provide 
in section 102(i) that the Secretary “shall 
base each such order upon a fair evaluation 
of the entire record which is before him 
pursuant to such section 4, and he shall set 
forth in such order findings of fact and con- 
clusions on all relevant matters.” 

This amendment is undesirable. Because 
of its reference to a record and findings of 
fact, it may be intended to require the Sec- 
retary to conduct a formal adjudicatory pro- 
ceeding, in accordance with sections 7 and 8 
of the APA Act (5 US.C. 1006, 1007), rather 
than a rule making proceeding. The rule 
making proceeding apparently is contem- 
plated by the Administration bill, since the 
Secretary is authorized to promulgate stand- 
ards in accordance with section 4 of the APA 
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Act (5 U.S.C. 1003), which prescribes the rule 
making proceeding. We prefer the flexibility 
of the Administration bill and suggest that 
the agency should retain the discretion, pro- 
vided by section 4 of the APA Act, to deter- 
mine whether to hold formal hearings with 
opportunity for cross-examination. 

(5) The Unwarranted Narrowing of Pro- 
hibitions: The industry proposed amend- 
ments to sections 107, 108, 109 and 110 would 
severely restrict the acts which would be 
prohibited by the statute and reduce the 
penalties which might be imposed for viola- 
tions. In a number of respects these changes 
may impair the efficiency of the proposed 
legislation. 

(a) Under section 107(a)(1) of the Ad- 
ministration bill it would be unlawful for 
any person to manufacture for sale, sell, offer 
for sale, or introduce or deliver for introduc- 
tion in interstate commerce, or import into 
the United States any motor vehicle or item 
of motor vehicle equipment unless it is in 
conformity with such standards as are pre- 
scribed by the Secretary. This would be 
a strict Hability standard. The industry pro- 
posal would only prohibit “knowingly and 
willfully” selling motor vehicles or equipment 
falling to meet federal standards. The 
standard of liability would be that of inten- 
tional torts, 

Especially in view of the fact that the 
Administration bill does not in the version 
we have studied provide for criminal sanc- 
tions, an intentional tort standard seems far 
too permissive. Under the industry proposal 
manufacturers may not be found in violation 
of the act although they sold vehicles in 
reckless disregard of whether they complied 
with federal standards. 

Unlike S. 3005, the Brake Fluid and Seat 
Belt Standards legislation, which only pro- 
hibit knowing and willful violations, are 
criminal statutes. 

We have no objection to the certification 
device for protecting sellers who are assured 
by the manufacturer or importer of compli- 
ance with safety standards. Section 107(a) 
(3), B(1). 

(b) The industry proposal would amend 
section 108(a) to place a $100,000 limitation 
on the penalty which could be imposed for 
any “related series of violations” of the Act. 
It would also delete the provision that a vio- 
lation of section 107 or regulations issued 
thereunder shall constitute a separate viola- 
tion with respect to each motor vehicle or 
item of motor vehicle equipment. We are 
opposed to these amendments. While some 
Overall limitations may be desirable for a re- 
lated series of violations, a limit of $100,000 
would seem unreasonably low and would not 
act as a strong deterrent. Deletion of the 
provision defining what constitutes a sepa- 
rate violation of the act would leave this 
matter uncertain. Since the definition in 
the Administration bill appears to be a rea- 
sonable one, we oppose the deletion. 

The industry proposal would also eliminate 
the seizure remedy provided in section 110 
(a). This is undoubtedly an extraordinary 
remedy to be used rarely. It may be desira- 
ble to provide such a remedy, both to have 
it available for an extraordinary situation 
and because it may act as a powerful deter- 
rent to violation of the act. However, if 
adequate deterrents are otherwise provided, 
we see no strong need for the provision. 

(c) A new section 107(c) would provide 
that nothing in the act shall be construed 
to require the Secretary to report for imposi- 
tion of a civil penalty or institution of in- 
junction proceedings minor violations of the 
act whenever the Secretary believes that the 
public interest will be adequately served by 
a suitable written notice or warning. No 
definition of what would constitute a “minor 
violation” is given. This provision seems 
unnecessary but if it is retained “minor vio- 
lations” should be defined. 
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A new section 109(a) would provide that 
before any violation of the title is reported 
by the Secretary to the Attorney General 
or any United States Attorney for institu- 
tion of an injunction proceeding, the person 
against whom the proceeding is contemplated 
shall be given notice and opportunity to pre- 
sent his views, either orally or in writing, 
with regard to such contemplated proceed- 
ing, and, except where knowing and willful 
conduct is involved, such person shall also 
be given a reasonable opportunity to take 
corrective measures to achieve compliance. 
This would permit a period of delay before 
an injunction could be obtained, although 
swift action may be necessary in the interest 
of public safety. 

The report submitted with the industry 
draft bill states that this provision is con- 
sistent with section 305 of the Federal Food, 
Drug, and Cosmetic Act (21 U.S.C. 335). 
However, that section calls for notice and 
hearing “before any violation * * * is re- 
ported * * * for institution of a criminal 
proceeding * .“ (Emphasis supplied.) 
The courts, moreover, have construed this 
provision to be inapplicable in a civil action 
for injunction. The report also cites sec- 
tion 9 of the Administrative Procedure Act, 
which offers interested parties a reasonable 
opportunity to take corrective measures to 
cure a violation before proceedings can be 
instituted. However, that section only ap- 
plies to proceedings relating to revocations 
and suspensions of licenses. 

We would generally not favor imposition 
of criminal penalties for violation of the Act. 
Were criminal sanctions created, the statute 
might have to be narrowed in the respects 
we have noted, and it would also undoubtedly 
receive a narrower judicial construction. 
There would also be some difficulty in deter- 
mining on which individuals criminal pen- 
alties should be imposed. Under the anti- 
trust laws criminal sanctions are imposed 
upon individuals who have been partici- 
pants in conspiratorial activity. The indi- 
viduals responsible for noncompliance with 
safety standards, however, would not be as 
readily identifiable. 

(6) Other Limiting Amendments: A num- 
ber of other amendments proposed by indus- 
try would limit the power and discretion of 
the Secretary in various ways. 

(a) The authority of the Secretary to 
establish standards would be limited to pro- 
tecting the public against death and personal 
injury, whereas the Administration bill would 
also authorize him to formulate standards to 
protect against property damage. See sec- 
tions 2, 101(a), 102(c)(2) and 104(a). In 
support of this limitation, the industry 
argues only that standards to protect against 
death or personal injury may be inconsistent 
with standards to protect against property 
damages. While it is true that these goals 
may be inconsistent in some circumstances, 
it is clear enough that priority should be 
given to protection against death and per- 
sonal injury in such cases. Surely, the fact 
that the Secretary's ability to protect against 
property damages would be limited to some 
extent by the priority to be given to protect- 
ing life and person is no reason for denying 
him the power to protect against property 
damages where this can be accomplished con- 
sistent with other aims. 

(b) Section 102(g) of the industry bill 
would require the Secretary to comply with 
the same procedure in amending or with- 
drawing a standard as in originally issuing 
one. The Secretary would first have to re- 
quest the VESC to issue such an amendment 
or withdrawal. It seems particularly un- 
desirable to limit the Secretary’s power to 
withdraw a standard and to require such 
time-consuming proceedings, since experi- 
ence may demonstrate a standard to be in- 
adequate or, perhaps, even harmful, 
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(c) The industry proprosal would elimi- 
nate from the present section 111(b) the 
requirement that manufacturers establish 
and maintain such records as the Secretary 
may reasonably require and also the provi- 
sion that manufacturers shall permit officers 
designated by the Secretary to inspect appro- 
priate books, papers, records and documents. 
These provisions in the Administration bill 
are important means for the Secretary to 
ensure compliance with the Act and should 
not be eliminated. 

(d) Section 113 of the Administration bill 
would require the Secretary to utilize the 
services, research, and testing facilities of 
other departments and agencies to the maxi- 
mum extent practicable in order to avoid 
duplication in facilities and services. The 
industry proposal would add to this provi- 
sion the requirement that the Secretary uti- 
lize the facilities of competent private agen- 
cies to the maximum extent practicable. It 
would be undesirable to limit the flexibility 
of the Secretary in this manner. He should 
be free to use private facilities to the extent 
he determines to be desirable. Moreover, in 
this connection we believe the Administra- 
tion bill should clearly state that the Secre- 
tary has power to undertake research and 
development of experimental automobiles. 
In view of the highly concentrated structure 
of the industry this additional source of 
research and innovation would be valuable. 

(e) Section 102(b) [102(f) of the industry 
bill] would be amended to require the Secre- 
tary to give due consideration to the criteria 
of Section 102(h), discussed at length in 
part (2) above, in determining the effective 
date for standards. Our comments earlier 
with respect to these criteria apply here as 
well. 

(f) The industry proposes to add a new 
section 114 which would provide that in a 
civil action for infringement of a patent 
of the United States where the defendant 
establishes that the infringement was neces- 
sary for compliance with a federal motor 
vehicle safety standard, relief shall be con- 
fined to a reasonable royalty for making or 
using the patented invention. While it ap- 

to be intended that this provision 
apply to all patents, “patents of the United 
States” might be interpreted to mean patents 
owned by the United States Government, in 
which case the provision would have very 
limited effect. Perhaps a different descrip- 
tion of the patents covered should be chosen. 

This provision can unnecessarily dull the 
incentive for any member of the industry or 
any independent part manufacturer to push 
research. The possibility of a new defense 
in infringement actions, which will be passed 
upon by a number of different courts and 
may lead to diverging conclusions as to the 
“necessity” for licensing, would increase pat- 
ent litigation and would substantially qualify 
the expectation for rewards of prospective 
patent holders. 

On the other hand, we recognize that there 
may be situations in which the advancement 
of safety requires that a patented invention 
be available generally on a reasonable royalty 
basis. We believe that if the Secretary 
should promulgate a standard that requires 
the use of a device for which there is but one 
patent holder, he should be empowered and 
required to provide for compulsory licensing 
of that patent on a reasonable royalty basis 
on the request of any prospective licensee. 
If alternative patented devices are ‘available, 
he should be authorized in his discretion 
(upon his determination that availability at 
a reasonable cost of equipment needed for 
compliance with the safety standards so 
requires) to provide for compulsory licensing 
on a reasonable royalty basis of each such 
alternative patent on the request of any 
prospective licensee, 

(g) Under section 102(b) of the Admin- 
istration bill, if federal standards were in 
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effect with respect to a motor vehicle or item 
of motor vehicle equipment, state standards 
with respect thereto would be null and void. 

The industry section 102(f) would pre- 
empt state standards only if they differ from 
federal standards, consistent with the ap- 
proach followed in the Tire Safety Bill. 

Such an amendment seems desirable and 
may be necessary to enable the states to 
impose standards for used cars. 

The Bureau of the Budget has advised that 
there is no objection to the submission of 
this report from the standpoint of the Ad- 
ministration’s program. 

Sincerely, 
RAMSEY CLARK, 
Deputy Attorney General. 
DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE, 
April 6, 1966. 
Honorable WARREN G. MAGNUSON, 
Chairman, Committee on Commerce, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR MAGNUSON: In response to 
your request for comments upon the testi- 
mony before the Committee on Commerce 
on April 5, 1966 by Mr. John S. Bugas, Vice- 
President of the Ford Motor Company and 
Chairman of the Automobile Manufacturers 
Safety Administrative Committee, we have 
the following preliminary observations. 

We have not as yet had the opportunity 
for a full consideration of specific legislative 
proposals, or of the question whether, in the 
context of specific legislation on joint action, 
a narrowly drafted antitrust immunity pro- 
vision is either necessary or desirable. How- 
ever, we understand Mr. Bugas to have con- 
tended generally that concern over the appli- 
cation of the antitrust laws has prevented 
and would prevent joint research and other 
cooperative endeavors to forward the use of 
safety devices by members of the automobile 
industry, and has also prevented and would 
prevent the exchange of information con- 
cerning appropriate standards of safety. To 
document his concern, Mr. Bugas stated that 
the automobile industry is presently under 
antitrust investigation with respect to ex- 
haust emission devices. 

As for the investigation referred to by Mr. 
Bugas, we note first that it was commenced 
only within the past fifteen months and 
could not have been the basis for previous 
industry inactivity. More importantly, the 
charges being investigated by the Antitrust 
Division are of cooperative efforts to suppress, 
not to promote, the utilization of auto emis- 
sion devices—a possible type of abuse which 
hardly strengthens the case for a grant of 
antitrust immunity. 

Nor is there anything persuasive in the 
general argument that the vagueness of the 
antitrust laws prevents the formation of any 
cooperative effort to develop safety devices 
or to exchange information concerning stand- 
ards. The antitrust laws do not prohibit 
such arrangements where joint efforts seem 
mecessary and constructive and are not ac- 
companied by unduly restrictive collateral 
agreements. Moreover, clarification of the 
applicability of the antitrust laws to any 
particular proposal has always been readily 
available by consultation with the Depart- 
ment of Justice and submission of a proposal 
under the Business Review Procedure or for 
other review. (As an example, the major 
networks and press associations requested the 
Division to review a proposal for industry- 
wide cooperative efforts in the compilation 
of returns in the forthcoming national elec- 
tions. After consultation and revision, the 
industry was advised the Division did not 
intend to take action under the antitrust 
laws against the arrangement.) 

General arguments for blanket statutory 
immunity from the antitrust laws for co- 
operative endeavors, therefore, do not appear 
sound. Such immunity seems to be not only 
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unnecessary to desirable cooperation but 
could, indeed, provide a broad “umbrella 
against antitrust” that shelters suppression 
and delay in the development and incorpora- 
tion of safety devices. Whether or not the 
immunity would, in fact, be abused in this 
manner, the fact that such possibility for 
abuse exists and the fact that the exemption 
would lead to uncertainty as to its scope, 
would, in the absence of the most persuasive 
demonstration of necessity, all go to suggest 
that the general arguments advanced for 
antitrust immunity lack merit. 
Sincerely yours, 
DONALD F, TURNER, 
Assistant Attorney General, 
Antitrust Division. 


Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield to the gentleman from Michigan 
[Mr. CHAMBERLAIN] whatever time he 


I support this legislation. 

All of us have been listening for the 
past several months to a steady stream 
of words which, to me have had some- 
thing of an “Alice in Wonderland” 
sound. It seems that we have been told 
and told, again and again, that somehow 
Congress can legislate safety on Amer- 
ica’s highways. 

We have been told by many people— 
some of whom, I suspect, really do not 
know as much about the subject as they 
would have us believe they do—that the 
car manufacturers have not designed 
their products properly and—to com- 
pound this transgression—the cars have 
not been properly put together in the 
automobile plants. 

We have been led to believe that all 
this can be fixed up by a new law—we 
will fix up the cars with more padding, 
more collapsibility, more square inches 
of wiped windshields, and more of what- 
ever the Secretary of Commerce. thinks 
up as time moves on. And all this will 
save a great many lives on our highways. 

Those who have been trying to per- 

suade us that legislation alone will re- 
sult in a dramatic reduction in highway 
fatalities have not been facing the facts, 
and some of them actually have been 
trying to conceal the facts. Let us look 
at some of these facts that we have been 
asked lately to ignore. 
I Iam sure all of us are only too familiar 
with the fact that driver error is by all 
odds the real culprit in the highway 
death problem. And poor highway de- 
sign is another important factor. The 
vehicle has its proper place also in as- 
sessing this problem. All of us know 
that there are these many sides to the 
problem, so I will not labor them, I 
would only remind you that we have 
been asked repeatedly in recent months 
to ignore the driver and the highway— 
all in the hope that fixing up the car will 
fix up all other problems. 

This emphasis on the vehicle has dis- 
torted the picture, duped the American 
public, and threatens to take dollars out 
of their pockets needlessly—all for the 
wrong kind of medicine to cure the 
illness. 

Iam particularly disturbed by the im- 
pression that has been left by some of the 
sponsors of this legislation who seem to 
want to remove all responsibility from 
the driver. They seem to want to wrap 
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him in some sort of a cocoon that will 
keep him secure and safe, even safe from 
himself.. They want so-called passive 
safety features in the vehicle that will 
protect the motorist from his own. in- 
discretions. One of the indiscretions 
about which they talk very little is the 
shocking failure to maintain care prop- 
erly. No matter what we do to legislate 
safety features into the automobile, the 
motoring public will repeal our efforts if 
they fail to maintain their cars properly. 
This problem can be solved only through 
periodic inspection, and I ask those who 
share the deep concerns for this bill to be 
as vigilant in following what happens 
when we consider State inspection of 
motor vehicles. 

I also ask for vigilance in dealing with 
the problem of used cars, which account 
for the overwhelming majority of the 
vehicles on the road. I will be looking 
ahead, too, to what is done about attack- 
ing the two major sources of automobile 
accidents—drivers..and highways. We 
are courting disaster by putting these 
elements- of the problem on the back 
burner. By 1970 and 1980 these elements 
of the problem will really be hurting us 
because there will be many more cars 
driven by our constantly expanding 
population. 

However, Iam most disturbed by those 
who would have us believe that the auto- 
mobile manufacturers just do not care 
about designing and building safety into 
their products—and that the workers of 
the automobile industry do not care 
about the way they build and assemble 
the cars. This just is not true. 

From what I read in the press and in 
my mail, from time to time, it appears 
that some people have been persuaded 
during this traffic safety debate that 
auto industry production workers do a 
sloppy job and share a large part of the 
blame for car defects. In fact, it was 
said in the other body that: 

Quality control is a problem that manage- 
ment and labor unions both are going to 
have to adjust themselves to. 


I want to come to the defense of the 
workers in our automobile factories. 
Much of what has been said during this 
safety debate has been an outright af- 
front to them and the whole automobile 
industry. The criticism of the quality 
of the work done in the plants must have 
come from those who have found the 
workers of industry and management 
convenient whipping boys for their own 
objectives. 

Let me say now that I have reason to 
feel that I have some knowledge of what 
goes on in our automobile factories. 
The district I am privileged to represent 
includes a number of automobile plants, 
and before the district lines were re- 
drawn I was privileged to represent 
workers in many other automobile 
plants. I have been in and out of those 
plants on many occasions, and I know 
the men and women who work in them. 
As a matter of fact I used to work in the 
Fisher Body plant in Lansing, Mich. I 
know the men on the lines and I know 
the management personnel. I have 
had the opportunity to see what these 
people do on the job. I am disturbed 
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about both the accusations and the sly 
inferences that I have heard and read 
about the workers and management of 
the automobile industry. I do not like 
the inference that the industry and the 
workers are not deeply conscious of 
safety. Anyone who tells you this sim- 
ply has not been in an automobile plant 
or is distorting the truth. 

In conclusion, I would simply suggest 
to my colleagues that when you leave 
the Chamber to return to your homes 
tonight and you fasten your seatbelts 
and lock your car doors for by doing 
this you will probably be doing symboli- 
cally as much for auto safety as any piece 
of legislation that can be written. Cer- 
tainly, this is a far more constructive 
and effective approach than all the 
soapbox oratory, the emotional appeals 
and the search for scapegoats and con- 
Spiracies that have preyed upon the 
legitimate concern of all Americans for 
safety on our highways. Iam personally 
Satisfied that as a result of the debate in 
and out of Congress, the charges made 
in recent months against the automobile 
workers and industry have been exposed 
to the American people as gross over- 
simplifications. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 3 minutes to the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. HALPERN]. 

Mr. HALPERN. Mr. Chairman, I 
would like to express my full and enthu- 
siastic support for the proposed National 
Traffic and Motor Vehicle Safety Act of 
1966. Since the days when I was a mem- 
ber of the New York State Senate, where 
I served for 8 years as chairman of the 
Joint Legislative Committee on Motor 
Vehicles, I have advocated a more active 
governmental role in encouraging traffic 
safety. I have in the past introduced 
legislation similar in effect to the traffic 
safety bill. This bill, along with the 
highway safety bill which we will con- 
sider next, represents the long overdue 
and vitally necessary Federal response to 
a problem as old as our century. We 
should pass it as well as its companion 
highway safety bill, in as strong a form 
as possible. 

Since 1900 more than 1.5 million Amer- 
icans have died in traffic accidents—sub- 
stantially more than the number of cas- 
ualties in all American wars. Certainly 
this is an astonishing, almost incredible 
tragedy. 

What is even more important, though, 
is that the problem of traffic safety—or 
perhaps better put, the problem of the 
lack of traffic safety seems to be growing 
more and more serious. In the 1960’s 
there has been a sharp rise in fatalities 
compared to the relatively stable period 
of the 1950’s when the annual number 
of deaths already ranged between the 
horrendous figures of 35,000 and 39,000. 
According to the National Safety Coun- 
cil, last year, in 1965, 49,000 Americans 
were killed in traffic accidents. Further, 
1.8 million were disabled and another 
1.8 million suffered minor injuries: The 
aggregate cost of the accidents was esti- 
mated at $8.5 billion in property damage, 
wages lost, medical expenses, and insur- 
ance payments. 

These few brief statistics speak for 
themselves. -I-am sure all of you are 
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familiar with their message. Whatever 
efforts to promote traffic safety have so 
far been undertaken, whether by indus- 
try, nonprofit organization, or State or 
local government, these efforts have un- 
fortunately proved inadequate. Some- 
thing more must be done, and the Fed- 
eral Government must make sure that it 
is done. Otherwise, according to expert 
analysis, the current average of 1,000 
highway deaths per week will double in 
the next decade. It is not unreasonable 
to estimate that unless effective Federal 
action is taken, deaths on the Nation's 
ie- 955 may reach 100,000 annually by 

There is, of course, no single cause of 

traffic accidents; and so we should not 
look for any monistic solution to the 
problem which faces us. Any effective 
approach to the problem will have to be 
a multifaceted one which touches upon 
at least four principle items: the driver, 
the road, law enforcement, and the car. 
Together, the proposed Highway and 
Traffic Safety Acts of 1966 provide just 
such as multifaceted approach. 
The traffic safety bill, H.R. 13228, 
which we are now considering, focuses 
primarily on just one component of the 
traffic safety problem—the motor vehicle 
itself. This bill authorizes the Secretary 
of Commerce to establish Federal mini- 
mum standards for motor vehicle and 
motor vehicle equipment performance. 
It also authorizes the Secretary to con- 
duct and promote motor vehicle safety 
research, development, and testing. Fur- 
ther, the bill incorporates tire standard 
provisions similar to those contained in 
the Senate-passed Tire Safety Act, as 
well as in H.R. 14190, a bill I introduced 
myself. 

H.R. 13228 is an excellent piece of 
legislation as it now stands. It signifi- 
cantly strengthens the Senate version of 
the traffic safety bill by covering trucks 
and buses currently regulated by the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission and by 
authorizing the establishment of Federal 
standards for used vehicles within 2 
years after enactment of the bill. I be- 
lieve, however, that it is unnecessarily 
weaker than the Senate bill in the area 
of enforcement. It does not include sev- 
eral enforcement and investigatory 
measures appearing in the Senate ver- 
sion, such as civil penalties for manu- 
facturers failing to notify owners and 
dealers of safety defects, and provisions 
for on-site inspection of manufacturer’s 
premises by the Secretary with penalties 
for any noncompliance discovered dur- 
ing the inspections. I believe we should 
carefully consider amending H.R, 13228 
to bring it into conformity with the Sen- 
ate bill in these matters. 

I would also like to recommend one 
further addition, and this is a provision 
from another of my bills, H.R. 15060, 
which itself contains most of the basic 
elements of the reported traffic safety 
bill. This provision would specifically 
authorize the Secretary of Commerce to 
carry out a program to develop proto- 
type safe vehicles. These special proto- 
type cars would embody the safety 
designs developed as a result of the re- 
search undertaken and promoted by the 
Secretary. I believe it would be a great 
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service to the Nation, to industry as well 
as to the general public, if we could de- 
velop a practical vehicle which could 
serve as a model for motor safety. 

Before closing let me congratulate the 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce Com- 
mittee for the excellent job they did in 
presenting this so very vital legislation 
to us. 

There is much work that must be done 
before our highways will really be safe 
to drive on. A great deal of research 
must be undertaken. Safety standards 
must be determined and then made 
effective all across our Nation. Our task 
is enormous, but the Traffic and Motor 
Vehicle Safety Act, along with its com- 
plement, the Highway Safety Act, will at 
least enable us to begin. 

There is no doubt in my mind—and 
there should be none in anyone else’s— 
that the promotion of traffic and motor 
vehicle safety is well within the province 
of the Federal Government. It is defin- 
itely a Federal responsibility as well as a 
State and local one. If ever there was 
an interstate instrument, it is the motor 
vehicle. It is the only such mode of 
transport for which no Federal stand- 
ards exist. We must end this anomaly. 
We must end the carnage on our high- 
ways. 

Mr. STAGGERS. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield such time as he may consume to 
the gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. 
JARMAN]. 

Mr. JARMAN. Mr, Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. JARMAN. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in support of H.R. 13228, as amended. 

Mr. Chairman, the need for a vigorous, 
systematic attack on the problem of 
death, injury, and destruction on the Na- 
tion’s highways has long been recognized. 
Although a great deal of sensationalism 
recently has been directed toward the 
problem of highway safety, our commit- 
tee has thoroughly analyzed the complex- 
ities of a coordinated national safety pro- 
gram and has emerged with a bill which 
clarifies the issues and produces a work- 
able solution to a very complex problem. 

The bill provides for a national pro- 
gram of highway safety, including inten- 
sification of research into the causes of 
highway accidents, improvement of safe- 
ty standards for the highway vehicle and 
the driver, and for assistance and en- 
couragement to the States to develop 
programs of highway safety. 

One of the features of the bill that 
makes it most workable is the aspect of 
State participation. The bill gives Fed- 
eral leadership to the drive for increased 
traffic safety but maintains the tradi- 
tional cooperation between State and 
Federal authorities and between public 
and private efforts. This aspect makes 
the bill into an administratively flexible 
program which will systematically mar- 
shal the Nation’s resources to reduce 
traffic accidents, deaths, injuries, and 
damage. 

Mr. Chairman, I am convinced that 
the bill before us today represents the 
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most effective approach in meeting the 
challenge of increased traffic safety, and 
urge its approval by this House. 

Mr. STAGGERS. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 5 minutes to the gentleman from 
Kentucky [Mr. FARNSLEY]. 

Mr. FARNSLEY. Mr. Chairman and 
my colleagues, I will address myself to 
what is to me the most important phase 
of this problem, the highway. 

Yesterday there came to my office a 
notice from the secretary of state of 
the Commonwealth of Kentucky that 30 
years ago I registered with them, for $1, 
the Farnsley plan for safe highways. I 
will not send them another dollar, so it 
is in the public domain. This keeps me 
from having a conflict of interest. 

The public roads people do not mean 
any harm, but they kill more people than 
everybody else put together. They have 
absolutely no idea of what it takes to 
get a safe highway or, if they have an 
idea, they do not do it because they are 
so pressed to build more miles. 

If we look at the records, we find that 

the cities which have listened to the 
traffic engineers have accident figures 
going down, down, down. 
In Louisville for the past 20 years that 
has happened. We did it by improving 
for safety, 125 of 650 miles of streets. 
In the cities which have listened to the 
traffic engineers the accidents go down 
and down. 

The major tools are one-way streets, 
one-way highways and properly illumi- 
nated streets and highways. Of course, 
we need proper signalization and proper 
lanes and so forth. All of them can 
help. 

The automobile merely keeps a person 
from getting hurt after he has had an 
accident. Good brakes will help to 
reduce the number of accidents, as will 
good steering, but the main thing needed 
is to have safe highways. 

There is always some other highway 
a mile or a mile and a half away. If 
we make those two highways one-way 
roads and illuminate them, it is hard for 
people to get hurt. 

With a fastened seat belt and shoulder 
harness, on a properly lighted one- 
way highway system, it is hard for any- 
one to get hurt. 

At Indianapolis this year 14 automo- 
biles stacked up on a one-way road which 
was properly illuminated—it was in the 
middle of the day—at over 130 miles an 
hour, yet. nobody was hurt. They tore 
those cars all to pieces. One fellow cut 
his finger climbing over the fence. 

It would not be necessary to do much 
to our automobiles to make them safe 
at any speed, and very little to our high- 
ways. 

I am a volunteer lame duck freshman, 
as Members probably know. You will 
have to attend to this, but I ask, for 
goodness sake, do not hold it against 
highway safety that my proposal calls 
for very little money. It will cost 
hardly anything, but it would save mil- 
lions of lives, and millions of people 
would not be hurt who are now being 
chewed all to pieces. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield such time as he may consume to 
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the gentleman from New York [Mr, 
Rosison). z 

Mr. ROBISON. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in support of this legislation—H.R. 
13228—which I think is a large step for- 
ward, and a proper one, too, in a cam- 
paign in which every American driver 
ought to enlist—that is, a campaign to 
reduce traffic accidents and the deaths, 
injuries, and property damage they 
produce. 

I should like to commend this com- 
mittee for its success in getting nearly 
all the “bugs” out of this bill so that it is 
one that all of us can support. But, now 
we have to move forward—through this 
legislation—to see what can be done to 
get the “bugs” out of the cars we drive 
so that they will be safer vehicles for our 
use and for the use of those who share 
the Nation’s highways with us. 

It is in this latter connection that I 
have noticed, with interest, the provi- 
sion—in H.R. 13228—authorizing the 
Secretary of Commerce to conduct pro- 
grams of research, testing, development, 
and training necessary to carry out the 
intent of the bill. In reading the com- 
mittee report—on page 21, having refer- 
ence to such research—I have noted, 
however, that the report states, and I 
quote: 

The reported bill requires the Secretary to 
conduct all research. 


And so forth. 

The use of the word “all’—at that 
point—did not seem to jibe with the fur- 
ther reference, in that same paragraph 
from which I was quoting, to the addi- 
tional authorization to the Secretary to 
arrange to conduct such research, and so 
forth, through grants to States, inter- 
state agencies, and nonprofit institutions. 

However, after referring to the lan- 
guage of the bill itself, I note that the 
limiting word “‘all’—if it was intended to 
be a limitation—does not appear in sec- 
tion 106(a). Ihave asked the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. SPRINGER], about this 
and he assures me that the use of the 
word “all” in the report, in the context in 
which I have quoted it, is not intended to 
be a limitation of any kind and that the 
Secretary may, as section 106(a) clearly 
states, conduct such part of such re- 
search programs, or testing programs 
and so forth, as he desires through 
grants—as described in subsection (b) of 
the same section—to States, interstate 
agencies, and nonprofit institutions. 

My interest in this point, Mr. Chair- 
man, arises in turn from my continuing 
interest in the fine work—research 
work—that has been done in this field of 
automobile safety by the Cornell Aero- 
nautical Laboratory, at Buffalo, N.Y., 
which was started some 20 years ago by 
Cornell University—situated in my dis- 
trict—but which facility is now operated, 
or so I understand, by the Cornell Aero- 
nautical Laboratory, Inc., as a separate 
nonprofit institution but wholly owned by 
the university. 

Through the years, working in con- 
junction with the Cornell Medical School 
in New York City, this laboratory—and 
the dedicated people who have been as- 
signed to it—has done some of the most 
outstanding and, in fact, pioneering work 
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accomplished so far in the field of auto 
safety. I would hope that this fine in- 
stitution could continue, Mr. Chairman, 
to play a prominent role in whatever ad- 
ditional research work is carried forward 
now. by virtue of the enactment of this 
bill—and I am confident that, based on 
its record of service and its demonstrated 
ability, the Secretary of Commerce will 
give it every opportunity to do so. 

Mr. STAGGERS. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield such time as he may consume to the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. Ryan]. 

Mr. RYAN. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
support of H.R. 13228, the National Traf- 
fic and Motor Vehicle Safety Act of 1966. 

This legislation should be delayed no 
longer, and Congress cannot justify any 
weakening of its provisions. The fre- 
quently repeated statistics, whose many 
digits often seem meaningless until per- 
sonal tragedy adds to the tally, should be 
a convincing enough argument for this 
bill. Last year, 1965, recorded 47,000 
deaths on our Nation’s highways, which 
is 13,000 more deaths than the total fa- 
talities incurred in 3 years of war in 
Korea. The total fatalities suffered since 
the invention of the automobile, which 
has become the number one killer of 
Americans under the age of 25, is about 
1,500,000. This compares with 605,080 
American fatalities in all the wars in 
which this country has participated. 

In view of these facts, I introduced in 
the 89th Congress H.R. 13488, a bill to 
establish a National Traffic Safety 
Agency under the Department of Com- 
merce which would have responsibility 
for administering both motor vehicle 
safety and highway safety standards. 
The pending bill, in section 115, calls for 
the creation of a National Traffic Safety 
Agency under the direction of a Traffic 
Safety Administrator appointed by the 
President which would deal with motor 
vehicle safety standards. By placing the 
responsibility for the administration of 
this act under a single administrator, it 
is hoped that the most effective execu- 
tion of the program will be assured. 

Already the congressional hearings 
have performed a significant public serv- 
ice by calling national attention to in- 
adequacies in the present construction 
of motor vehicles and to the “second col- 
lision” of accident victims with the in- 
terior of their vehicles. 

This act provides for the mandatory 
establishment of much needed motor ve- 
hicle safety standards and the coordina- 
tion of presently confused and often dis- 
jointed research efforts in the traffic 
safety field. It further provides for an- 
nual reports by the Secretary of Com- 
merce, including recommendations for 
new legislation. This will provide con- 
tinuing awareness of the problems and 
of new discoveries in the field of traffic 
safety. 

Mr. Chairman, it is regrettable that 
the bill does not include a provision for 
a corrective callback, as suggested by 
Congressman Macxkay’s amendment of- 
fered before the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. This would 
have required manufacturers to recall 
for the repair of defects motor vehicles, 
in the hands of consumers. The bill, as 
reported, requires recall from the dealers 
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only. As far as the purchaser is con- 
cerned, it only provides for notification 
of defects. I am afraid this will leave 
the consumer still a victim of the tragic 
apathy which characterized our past at- 
titude toward motor vehicle safety. 

It is clear that the problem of motor 
vehicle safety, and the industry directly 
involved, is beyond the willingness or the 
ability of the States to handle alone. 
The rising number of fatalities each year 
testifies to their failure to deal with this 
horror. Of course, this bill directs the 
Secretary of Commerce to cooperate with 
State and local governments and indus- 
try by appointing their representatives 
to the National Motor Vehicle Safety Ad- 
visory Council—section 104(a)—by con- 
sulting with their agencies in planning 
and developing safety standards and 
methods for inspection and testing—sec- 
tion 107—and by encouraging State in- 
spection systems—section 108. Such 
cooperation will insure maximum par- 
ticipation of the States in coping with 
the urgent demands of motor vehicle 
safety. 

Mr. Chairman, industry spokesmen 
have wailed that this legislation will be 
damaging to both the industry and the 
national economy. If this question is to 
be approached from the cold economic 
angle, then remember that the 1965 Sen- 
ate hearings revealed that in 1964 out 
of a profit of $1.7 billion, General Motors 
spent only $114 million—less than 1 per- 
cent—on various safety projects. As for 
the national economy, direct financial 
losses due to traffic accidents amount to 
$9 billion annually, and the total loss in 
terms of property damage, insurance 
payments, hospital bills, and lost wages 
is estimated at $20 billion. How can any 
legislation, which would save the na- 
tional economy this loss by reducing the 
hazards built into present motor vehicles, 
be detrimental to that economy? 

Mr. Chairman, our primary concern 
must be not the monetary arguments ad- 
vanced by the industry but the pain, the 
grief, the permanent disabilities, and the 
thousands of deaths motor vehicles cause 
every year. Monetary considerations 
have blinded us too long to the fact that 
substantial changes in construction and 
design of motor vehicles could reduce 
injuries incurred in accidents by as much 
as 75 percent, according to Ralph Nader. 
The lives of American citizens must come 
first. The legislation offers a chance to 
prevent unnecessary injuries and deaths 
and to preserve lives and dreams. It 
deserves our wholehearted support. 

Mr. STAGGERS. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 3 minutes to the gentleman from 
Connecticut [Mr. Gramo]. 

Mr. GIAIMO. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
support of this legislation. I should like 
to commend the chairman of the com- 
mittee and the committee for presenting 
it to the House. I believe it is legislation 
which is much needed and necessary. 

I take this time to ask a question of the 
chairman or of the committee concern- 
ing section 201, which deals with tire 
safety. In my district we have a major 
tire manufacturer which manufactures 
tires and, in addition, makes brand name 
tires for a major distributor and mer- 
chandiser. Actually, it makes tires for 
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Sears. These tires are sold under the 
Sears name. 

As I understand the legislation, section 
201 provides: 

Suitable identification of the manufac- 
turer, * * * unless the tire contains a brand 
name other than the name of the manufac- 
turer in which case it shall also contain a 
code mark which would permit the seller of 
such tire to identify the manufacturer there- 
of to the purchaser upon his request. 


Do I correctly understand that under 
this legislation the manufacturer of the 
tire could still manufacture the tire, 
which would carry the Sears trade name, 
and in addition to that would have some 
sort of identifying mark of the manu- 
facturer? 

Mr. STAGGERS. You are correct. 

Mr. GIAIMO. But that it will not 
have the manufacturer’s name on it. Is 
that correct? 

Mr. STAGGERS. That is correct. 

Mr. GIAIMO. So in this case such 
manufacturers will be protected? 

Mr. STAGGERS. That is true. 

Mr. GIAIMO. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. STAGGERS. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield such time as he may desire to the 
gentleman from Iowa [Mr. SMITH]. 

Mr. SMITH of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, 
I first want to congratulate the gentle- 
man from West Virginia and his com- 
mittee because since the gentleman has 
been chairman of this committee he has 
worked through some difficult legislation 
and has shown some real leadership in 
doing so. 

Mr. Chairman, I do expect to support 
this bill. However, there has been a 
question that has been raised as to who 
can appeal under section 105(a)(1). I 
would like to ask the gentleman, Is the 
attorney general of a State, a person 
who could be adversely affected and have 
a right to appeal under section 105 
(a) (1)? 

Mr. STAGGERS. The answer would 
be yes, he could be. 

Mr. SMITH of Iowa. If the State 
government purchases several dozen or 
several hundred motor vehicles per year, 
the price of those automobiles or vehicles 
naturally is affected by the standards 
adopted. If the attorney general made 
a showing that the total cost of these 
vehicles that the State purchases would 
be increased several hundred or several 
thousand dollars without commensurate 
increase in safety, would that attorney 
general be representing a party “ad- 
versely affected” within the meaning of 
section 105(a) (1)? 

Mr. STAGGERS. In my opinion, yes. 

Mr. SMITH of Iowa. If the attorney 
general made a showing that safety 
standards are actually reduced by the 
safety standards adopted, would he be a 
person adversely affected who could ap- 
peal under section 105(a) (1)? 

Mr. STAGGERS. The answer in my 
opinion would be “Yes.” 

Mr. SMITH of Iowa. I thank the gen- 
tleman. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield to the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
MicHEL] such time as he may desire. 

Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Chairman, first I 
would like to pay tribute to my fellow 
colleague, the gentleman from Illinois 
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(Mr. SPRINGER] who serves as the rank- 
ing member on the Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce Committee reporting out 
this legislation. As a very eminent law- 
yer and onetime judge, he is ably quali- 
fied to guide the destinies of this very im- 
portant committee of the House. He is 
very thorough and meticulous in his 
work, handling some of the most sensi- 
tive legislation in the Congress having 
to do with interstate commerce. Mem- 
bers of this House have the utmost con- 
fidence in his careful weighing of all the 
arguments and in his ultimate decisions. 
~ I surely intend to support his amend- 
ment to this bill as a necessary improve- 
ment and I do intend to support the bill 
on final passage. 

I must join with those, Mr. Chairman, 
who heretofore this afternoon have made 
the point that mere passage of this legis- 
lation will make no decided dent in the 
traffic fatality rate. As the gentleman 
from California [Mr. Youncer] pointed 
out in his earlier remarks, we can force 
the automobile manufacturers to install 
seat belts, but we cannot force the driver 
or passenger to buckle the seat belts, and 
the statistics cited by the gentleman 
from California [Mr. YOUNGER] are 
ample evidence of this. 

The Accident Prevention Division of 
the U.S. Public Health Service has 
financed the filming of driver behavior 
for over 300 drivers in Washington, D.C. 
These drivers, selected at random, were 
filmed for 5 minutes of continuous 
driving without their knowledge, and the 
films show that 97 percent of the drivers 
committed at least one error during this 
time and 38 percent were guilty of at 
least one violation. 

The average number of errors was 
9.18. As expected, speeding was the most 
frequent error, noted in 87 percent of 
the cases. Failure to stay in one’s own 
lane was noted in 63 percent of the 
cases. 

These tests simply reemphasize what 
we already know. The key to most traffic 
safety is the driver himself and I think 
it would be tragic if this legislation were 
to take the spotlight from the role of the 
driver and place it solely on the road and 
the vehicle. 

I cannot refrain from making mention, 
too, Mr. Chairman, of the frightening 
rate of accidents directly attributable to 
drunken drivers or those consuming 
varying degrees of alcoholic beverages. 
I’ve been trying for several months to 
draft a piece of legislation that would 
get at this particular problem and have 
run into all kinds of problems. When I 
was over in Sweden this spring, I learned 
that anyone picked up for drunken driv- 
ing is automatically thrown in jail for a 
30-day stint and there are no exceptions 
to the rule. It was interesting to note 
while attending several social functions 
where alcohol was consumed that at least 
one driver of each automobile at the af- 
fair totally abstained for that evening. 
The law is strictly enforced. and it is 
paying dividends. . 

Our problem stems from the fact that 
we have a considerably different Consti- 
tution and to draft a bill that does not 
tread upon an individual’s constitutional 
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rights to do certain things is extremely 
difficult, but we hope to come up with a 
starter in the near future; 

In conclusion, Mr. Chairman, the para- 
mount consideration and controlling 
factor in automobile safety is the driver, 
and it is indeed difficult to control him 
by Federal edict. 

Mr. STAGGERS. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield such time as he may require to the 
gentleman from Michigan (Mr. 
DINGELL]. 

Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Chairman, I want 
to thank my chairman for his kindness 
in yielding to me. There are a number 
of points I want to raise with respect to 
the contents of this legislation, particu- 
larly, I hope, dealing with questions of 
lead time which is one of vital impor- 
tance to the industry which is one of 
the principal employers in the district 
that I have the honor to represent in 
Congress. 

As the membership of the committee, 
and anyone else familiar with the in- 
dustry knows, lead time is a most impor- 
tant matter. Modern cars are complex 
mechanisms, made up of over 14,000 in- 
terrelated parts. This complexity and 
the tooling and other requirements for 
high volume mass production necessitate 
a substantial period between an initial 
design concept and production. Cur- 
rently it takes a period of 2 years or so 
in the industry to accomplish the neces- 
sary design, engineering and testing work 
to procure the materials and tooling and 
to lay out the production line. It also 
takes time to make changes. What 
seems to be a simple change to accom- 
plish in one part or structure may neces- 
sitate a series of difficult changes or ad- 
justments in others, and considerable 
time can be required for that, ranging 
from a few months to as much as 2 years 
or more. Because lead time is so im- 
portant, it is one of the factors that the 
bill empowers and requires the Secre- 
tary to take into account in establishing 
standards, and the Secretary has stated 
that he will do so. 

Thus the bill in section 103 requires 
that standards must be practicable and 
that the Secretary must consider whe- 
ther they are reasonable, practicable, and 
appropriate for the particular type of 
vehicle or equipment for which they are 
prescribed. Obviously, a standard is not 
practicable or reasonable if it cannot 
be met by the best efforts of manufac- 
turers within the constraints of time and 
technology. As the committee’s report 
states, “Standards, of course, cannot be 
set in a vacuum,” and the Secretary, in 
setting standards, is required to give 
consideration to “all relevant factors, in- 
eluding technological ability to achieve 
the goal of a particular standard as well 
as consideration of economic factors.” 
Among those economic factors which the 
Secretary will have to consider is the 
matter of adequate lead time. As the 
Department of Commerce advised in a 
letter dated June 3, 1966, to the chair- 
man: ‘ 

The tests of reasonableness of cost, feasi- 
bility amd adequate lead time should. be 
included among those factors which the Sec- 
retary could consider in making his total 
judgment. 
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I will appreciate the chairman's con- 
firmation of this analysis. 

Mr. STAGGERS. In response to the 
gentleman, I will say that section 103 
requires the Secretary, as you can see, to 
establish safety standards, and says that 
they must be practicable and meet the 
need for motor vehicle safety and be 
stated in objective terms. 

Mr. Chairman, as the committee report 
explains on page 16, this would require 
the consideration of all relevant factors, 
including technological] ability to achieve 
the goal of a particular standard as well 
as consideration of economic factors. 

And, Mr. Chairman, as to the effective 
date, section 103(c) of the reported bill 
provides that the Secretary may set a 
date earlier or later than the 180-day 
minimum or 1-year maximum, if he finds 
that an earlier or later date is in the 
public interest. This public interest is 
discussed on page 17 of the report. It is 
explained that the exception must be 
based on a finding that an earlier or 
later effective date may be fixed if it is 
in the public interest. This was added 
by the committee to provide the neces- 
sary flexibility for unusual situations. 

Mr. Chairman, it is true as it should 
be, that the Secretary has the ultimate 
responsibility to set the effective date. 
However, full provision is made in the bill 
for full consultation and, obviously, he 
will have to consider among other things 
the ability of the manufacturers to meet 
the dates, and the economic impact upon 
the manufacturers if effective dates are 
not set with due regard to their leadtime 
requirements. 

Mr. DINGELL, Mr. Chairman, I cer- 
tainly thank the chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce, the gentleman from West Vir- 
ginia [Mr. Staccers], and as the chair- 
man has so well stated, it is precisely be- 
cause of this leadtime problem that the 
committee amended the original bill to 
authorize the Secretary to make the 
standard effective later than 1 year from 
its issuance if he finds that this is in the 
public interest—if, for example, a year is 
too short for compliance or compliance 
can be achieved only at exorbitant: cost 
or other severe economic dislocation. 

The explanation should satisfy any 
concern of the industry and the workers 
who depend upon it for their livelihood, 
many of whom are constitutents of my 
district. It takes no great knowledge of 
the industry to be aware that situations 
will undoubtedly arise where more than 
a year will have to be allowed for com- 
pliance—where it will be a physical or 
economic impossibility for all manufac- 
turers to comply with a standard for all 
of their vehicles within one year. There 
simply may not be enough tooling and 
technology to do the job, or the cost of 
compliance on a crash basis may be so 
great as to price vehicles out of the mass 
market, Because of these tooling limi- 
tations and cost considerations, manu- 
facturers do not make basic changes in 
all of their models each year. - Instead, 
the general industry practice is for a 
manufacturer to make basic model 
changes at intervals of three years or 
so for each of his vehicle lines, and to do 
so on a staggered annual basis so that 
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each year he has one or more basic new 
models while face-lifting the others until 
their turn comes to be “rolled over” in 
the basic change cycle. Some changes 
which standards may require can, of 
course, be most efficiently and economi- 
cally made in connection with basic 
model changes. Others of the “add-en” 
type could readily be made at the time 
of the annual model change, even when 
it is only of the face-lift variety. It 
would accordingly seem that, in general, 
standards should not be made effective 
earlier than the next model year and that 
the effective dates should ordinarily 
coincide with annual model changes, at 
least in the absence of some overriding 
considerations. That is the practice 
which has been followed with the GSA 
requirements and the exhaust emission 
standard program—they are timed to co- 
incide with the annual model changes. 

As I understand the bill and the chair- 
man's remarks, these problems and prac- 
tices of the industry are among the 
things which the Secretary will have to 
consider, along with safety, in deciding 
what standards to prescribe and when 
to make them effective, and that, de- 
pending upon the circumstances, they 
may influence him to allow more than a 
year for compliance. 

The report explains that the require- 
ment that the Secretary consider 
whether a standard is reasonable, prac- 
ticable, and appropriate for a particular 
type of vehicle or equipment will allow 
the Secretary “to consider the reason- 
ableness and appropriateness of a partic- 
ular standard in its relationship to the 
many different types or models of ve- 
hicles which are manufactured.” Could 
this mean, for instance, that standards 
for trucks would not necessarily be the 
same as standards for passenger cars? 
I have in mind the example of the GSA 
requirements which apply to passenger 
cars and some other vehicles, but do not 
apply to certain heavy trucks and other 
types of vehicles. 

Mr. STAGGERS, Well, certainly, I 
believe that is understood. 

Mr. DINGELL. And, of course, there 
would be a possibility of different stand- 
ards for one type of passenger vehicle, 
such as a convertible, as opposed to the 
standards for a standard sedan, for ex- 
ample? Am I correct on that point? 

Mr. STAGGERS. Obviously a differ- 
ence in types of vehicles could require 
differences in standards. 

Mr. DINGELL. However, we are con- 
fronted with a proposal which does im- 
pose the requirements that the time lim- 
itation be met, but for good cause the 
time limitation may be waived which 
would be the very obvious and difficult 
problem with which the manufacturers 
would be faced with regard to meeting 
the leadtime requirements when estab- 
lished for orderly and the reasonable eco- 
nomic production of these motor ve- 
hicles. 

Also that we have established the pat- 
tern whereby we could have different 
standards for vehicles which are obvi- 
ously directed for a different type of use. 
Am I correct? 
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Mr. STAGGERS. Yes. I might re- 
peat for the gentleman’s information 
that it states very plainly in the bill that 
if it is in the public interest, and he so 
finds, then he must come up in writing 
with what these reasons are. 

Mr. MOELLER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DINGELL. I yield to the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. MOELLER. You stated that there 
might be some differences in the stand- 
ards set; is this correct? 

Suppose, for example, a car manufac- 
turer makes a small, so-called fun car— 
there is one made in my district. Itisa 
little, one-cylinder outfit. Is it said that 
this man must follow the same safety 
standards that the manufacturers of the 
large cars such as the General Motors, 
Chrysler, and Ford, follow? 

Mr, DINGELL, The gentleman just 
heard the colloquy between the chairman 
and me on the difference in standards. 

Mr. MOELLER. In other words, there 
would be a distinction? 

Mr. DINGELL. I must say that this 
still is not going to authorize the manu- 
facturer of the one-cylinder car selling 
for $750 to market an unsafe automobile 
any more than it is going to authorize 
the manufacturer of a large, luxury-type 
motor vehicle selling for $5,000 or $6,000, 
to manufacture an unsafe vehicle. But 
because of the difference in weight and 
because of the difference in speed and 
because of the different potential use for 
that type of vehicle, I would say that the 
safety standards would not necessarily 
be as comprehensive, or as onerous, for 
that type of vehicle as they might be on 
the larger, heavier weight vehicle. 

But this is a matter of judgment that 
the Secretary will have to exercise. He 
will still-be required by this legislation to 
market a vehicle that would be safe un- 
der any reasonable standards or occa- 
sions of use. 

The Chairman, the gentleman from 
West Virginia [Mr. Staccers] might wish 
to comment on that, being the chief offi- 
cer of the committee. 

Mr. STAGGERS. Mr. Chairman, I 
think the gentleman from Michigan has 
stated it very thoroughly. 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM. Mr, Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DINGELL. I yield to the gentle- 
man. 

Mr, CUNNINGHAM. Mr: Chairman, 
I think the gentleman from Michigan 
brings up a very serious problem that 
may be involved here. He comes from 
an area where this problem will present 
itself. 

Mr. DINGELL. I might say to the gen- 
tleman that he is correct. I represent 
one of the largest single areas of auto- 
mobile manufacture in the country. 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM. |. Mr. Chairman, 
I do not know anybody in the automo- 
bile industry. I have not been in con- 
tact with them. But I have read in 
the papers where under this legislation 
there is going to be a tremendous prob- 
lem involved in this so-called leadtime. 

Mr. DINGELL. If the gentleman will 
permit, I would point out that the chair- 
man has already indicated in the col- 
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loquy with me that the language in the 
bill is directed at assuring that the Sec- 
retary will take very carefully into con- 
sideration the problems of leadtime— 
and not in an unreasonable or improper 
fashion, but certainly to see to it that 
the industry has reasonable opportunity 
to present their views, and to comply 
with the requirements in a reasonable 
fashion. 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM. I understand 
that. I heard the colloquy, and I lis- 
tened to it very carefully. But what we 
say here and what the Secretary does 
after he gets this bill are two different 
things. 

I just wondered whether the gentle- 
man from Michigan who is primarily 
concerned with this, and as his people 
are—the people who work for these 
manufacturers and the manufacturers— 
I wonder whether he feels that some- 
thing more definite ought to be done in 
this regard, and if he would care to of- 
fer an amendment to assure that these 
people are going to have time to make 
these changes, and produce the automo- 
biles, without serious financial loss? 

Mr. DINGELL. I would say to my 
good friend that I believe the legislation 
as drawn is reasonable legislation. I 
recognize that the auto industry, which 
is the largest single employer in my dis- 
trict, is going to be compelled to con- 
form to good manufacturing practices, 
and they are simply going to have to 
manufacture good, safe motor vehicles. 
I would say they have made a sincere 
effort over the years to carry out this 
purpose. I think there is no evidence 
on record that is in any way persuasive 
that they have in any way deliberately 
or willfully or wantonly or negligently 
or carelessly manufactured unsafe motor 
vehicles. The only thing they seek is 
legislation which will afford them rea- 
sonable time to comply with the safety 
standards that the Secretary is going to 
impose. I am Satisfied that he will on 
the basis of the colloquy with my chair- 
man, and also on the basis of my own 
reading, that it is fully intended that, 
where a reasonable man would say that 
these requirements cannot be complied 
with within the time, that the Secretary 
not only has the authority, but that he 
will use that authority to see it to that 
adequate time is afforded to the indus- 
try to comply. i 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM. If the gentle- 
man will yield further, I will agree, but I 
will say that they arë not always 
reasonable. 

Mr. DINGELL. I can say to the gen- 
tleman that I can conceive of a situation 
where possibly some Secretary of Trans- 
portation or Secretary of Commerce 
would not behave reasonably and well 
under the circumstances. But I would 
rather point out to my good friend that 
such is going to be a rarity, and we have 
put into the bill for this very reason 
a requirement of the Administrative 
Procedure Act which must be complied 
with by the Secretary, and a clear au- 
thorization for the industry to appeal in 
the event the Secretary acts arbitrarily 
or capriciously, or that he overreaches 
the ordinary and reasonable bounds for 
good judgment and reasonable behavior. 
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Mr, CUNNINGHAM. My only inter- 
est was to determine, since the gentle- 
man comes from an area that is pri- 
marily concerned, whether he is satis- 
fied. If he is satisfied, it is all right with 


me. 

Mr. DINGELL. As long as the bill is 
interpreted reasonably, I do not believe 
I could assert any objection either to the 
legislation or to the manner in which it 
happens to be carried out. That, of 
course, was the principal purpose of my 
taking the floor. 

Mr. MOSS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr, DINGELL. I yield to the gentle- 
man from California. 

Mr. MOSS. It is clearly not the in- 
tent that unreasonable standards be im- 


posed. 

Mr. DINGELL, The gentleman is ab- 
solutely correct. 

Mr. MOSS. It is not intended by the 
colloquy the gentleman has engaged in 
with such finite care that we place the 
stamp of approval upon a dragging of 
the feet by the industry. 

Mr. DINGELL. The gentleman is ab- 
solutely correct on that point. I would 
not look with any kindness, nor would 
the committee, on a dragging of the feet 
or any rascality of that kind, and I am 
satisfied that the industry would not en- 
gage in that kind of practice. 

Mr. MOSS. I think the gentleman is 
in agreement with the gentleman from 
California. I thank him for yielding. 

Mr. DINGELL. I thank the gentleman 
and I thank the distinguished chairman 
of the committee for allowing me this 

e. 

Mr. SPRINGER: Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 3 minutes to the gentleman from 
Ohio [Mr. AYRES]. 

Mr. AYRES. Mr. Chairman, I con- 
gratulate and commend the chairman of 
the Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce, the gentleman from 
West Virginia [Mr. Staccers], and the 
ranking member, the gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. SPRINGER]—in fact, for that 
matter, the full committee, and particu- 
larly the members of the committee, the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. 
O’Brien], and the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. Moss]—for the courtesy 
they have shown me in working out some 
of the difficulties in connection with the 
so-called tire section of the bill. 

Representing a city where we have so 
many major tire manufacturers, I can 
assure the Committee that no tire man- 
ufacturer has ever knowingly made an 
unsafe tire, and with the compromises 
that have been made in this bill, the tire 
industry will do its best to cooperate in 
the provisions that they will now be reg- 
ulated under. 

But, on the other hand, I do not feel 
that the impression should be left that 
there has been anything wrong with the 
manufacturing process or the type of 
tires that have been sold to the Ameri- 
can public in the past. In many cases 
it will be a little difficult to get the ma- 
chinery into effect that the bill calls for, 
but you will find full cooperation by the 
tire manufacturers of this country. 

Again I thank the Committee for their 
patience. I thank them for listening to 
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my insistence on so many of the provi- 
sions that came up, and I hope that in 
the final analysis the House in its wis- 
dom will pass the bill. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield to me? 

Mr. AYRES. I yield to the gentleman 
from Oklahoma. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. I thank the gen- 
tleman for yielding. I would like to take 
this opportunity to join him in the state- 
ment he has just made regarding the 
standard of excellence that is maintained 
in the tire manufacturing industry and 
the continuing effort that is made to in- 
sure that the product is thoroughly safe 
in all regards. We have one of the great 
tire manufacturing companies of the Na- 
tion located in the district which I repre- 
sent at Miami, Okla. I have been 
through that plant several times, and 
I am satisfied that there is no industry 
where the quality of workmanship and 
the continuous effort to turn out a supe- 
rior product are any higher. 

I believe that the gentleman’s remarks 
about the standards that are maintained 
in the tire manufacturing industry are 
entirely appropriate. I want to com- 
mend him for making the statement 
which he has made. 

Mr. AYRES. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield such time as he may consume to the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
JOHNSON]. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Chairman, I intend to support this legis- 
lation. I have long been interested in 
highway safety, prevention of accidents 
on our roads, and safety devices on cars. 

Before coming to Congress I was a 
member of the Pennsylvania State Leg- 
islature, and in 1962 was a member of a 
committee of the Pennsylvania Legisla- 
ture that visited the car manufacturing 
industry in Detroit. We spent 5 days on 
this inspection visit. We visited the 
Ford, Chevrolet and Plymouth plants, 
and the research laboratories of all these 
firms. We were amazed at the huge 
amount of research then being conducted 
by these manufacturers of cars, and the 
many safety devices then perfected and 
underway. 

We saw the accomplishments in wind- 
shield research, seat belts, automatic 
door locks, tires, brakes, and many other 
inventions and designs. Gradually these 
safety factors have been added to our 
cars. Only a reluctant general public has 
prevented their widespread use. The 
passage of this legislation will spur on 
safety research and give the manufactur- 
ers a reason to fully apply to cars the 
mechanism necessary for safety. 

The State of Pennsylvania has always 
taken the lead in furthering safety not 
only on our cars, but highways as well. 
We in Pennsylvania had the first com- 
pulsory car inspection law, and today in 
Pennsylvania all cars must bear a safety 
sticker, which must be renewed every 
6 months. This law alone has cut down 
on accidents in a very busy and growing 
State with its many natural highway 
hazards because of the mountainous na- 
ture of the State’s terrain. 

Also Pennsylvania is now engaged in 
a reexamination of licensed car oper- 
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ators. This examination requires a 
driver to take a new vision test and un- 
dergo an examination by a doctor for 
heart disease, nervous disorders, and 
similar defects. Statistics show many 
accidents caused by the incompetent 
driver—incompetent physically, men- 
he 1 and also unfit to drive because ac- 
cident prone. 

No one knows how many accidents the 
State of Pennsylvania has prevented by 
wise rules and regulations going to 
the condition and safety of the vehicle, 
and the fitness of the driver. 

The States should put their own houses 
in order, through enactment of safety 
laws. 

I deplore those who; without personal 
knowledge of the facts, condemn the auto 
manufacturers, when in truth, on a visit 
to the plants of the industry, one would 
find out that safety research is well 
underway, is extensively conducted, and 
the industry is ready to now apply to new 
cars the benefit of this research. Of 
course, the public will have to be ready 
to pay the extra costs of the new cars by 
reason of these safety devices. 

Mr. STAGGERS. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 2 minutes to the gentleman from 
Massachusetts [Mr. MACDONALD]. 

Mr. MACDONALD. I thank the 
chairman. 

First of all, I would like to commend 
the chairman for the way in which these 
hearings were held. On such a con- 
troversial subject, both sides were able 
to give the testimony they wanted to. 

There is still one question that re- 
mains in my mind, and I would hope 
the Recorp would try to make this clear, 
It goes to section 105(a) (1), which talks 
about the controversy about the validity 
of any order given by whoever will issue 
the order. I ask the chairman whether 
or not this would include any individual 
who would be adversely affected, and by 
that I mean anybody who drives a car, 
or a defective car and has an accident, 
or has reason to suppose he will have 
an accident by virtue of the fact that 
the car was not properly turned out, 
who would obviously in my judgment be 
adversely affected. But it does not seem 
clear to me in either the report or the 
bill itself that this is spelled out. I ask 
my chairman, would any individual have 
the right to bring such an order for 
petition in the U.S. Court of Appeals? 

Mr. STAGGERS. In my opinion that 
if he is adversely affected, he would have. 
I-quote from the report: 

The courts generally have construed this 
term to permit many diverse individuals and 
groups and associations of individuals to 
have judicial review of administrative ac- 
tions. The committee believes it would be 
unwise at the outset of this new and far- 
reaching traffic safety program to attempt 
to delineate more precisely than this those 
persons who will have standing to seek judi- 
cial review. 


Mr. MACDONALD. In other words, 
Mr. Chairman, this section does not 
specifically hold that the people who can 
make appeals from a ruling or whoever 
makes the rule are confined to the in- 
dustry or to people who manufacture 
cars. Is that correct? 
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Mr. STAGGERS. That is my inter- 
pretation. 

Mr. MACDONALD. I thank the chair- 
man. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield such time as he may consume to the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. KUPFER- 
MANI. 

Mr. KUPFERMAN. Mr. Chairman, 
while I support this legislation, the Na- 
tional Traffic and Motor Vehicle Safety 
Act of 1966, it must not be considered as 
a panacea or cure-all for the very real 
problem of driver deficiencies. 

We must remember that there is a 
driver behind the wheel of any unsafe 
vehicle, and sometimes an unsafe driver. 

There are many causes for accidents 
including but not limited to poor vision 
and poor driver training. 

Among these causes is the serious 
problem of alcoholism. 

As I pointed out in connection with 
the introduction of my bill H.R. 14197 
in my statement in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp of March 31 at page 7336; alco- 
holism, and I do not mean the “skid 
row” type, is the fourth most serious 
health problem in the country, and it also 
takes its toll in driving accidents. 

Another cause is auto theft. As we all 
know, and as I set forth in connection 
with the introduction of my bill H.R. 
16657 in my statement in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD of July 28 at page 17550, 
joyriding juveniles or others who steal 
a car, are oblivious to the usual driver 
responsibilities. More should be done to 
prevent such thefts not only in preven- 
tion of crime but also to keep down 
accidents. 

And so I say that we must not only 
repair the machine, we must also concern 
ourselves with the man behind the 
machine. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield such time as he may consume to 
the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. 
CARTER]. 

Mr. CARTER. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in support of this bill. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield such time as he may consume to 
the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
Horton]. 

Mr. HORTON. Mr. Chairman, it is 
with a great sense of privilege and ac- 
complishment that I announce my sup- 
port for this measure. This bill is the 
result of months, and for some of us 
years of work toward a meaningful and 
effective Federal traffic and vehicle 
safety program. I need not reiterate the 
unfortunate record of death and injury 
that we have inscribed on our Nation’s 
highways. 

I am confident that the programs es- 
tablished under this bill will go a long 
way toward putting more safety con- 
scious drivers and more safely designed 
tires and vehicles on our streets and 
highways. 

As one who introduced the Tire Safety 
Act, H.R. 11891, on the first day of this 
session of Congress, I am proud that the 
major provisions of this bill have been 
incorporated into the measure now be- 
fore us as title II. During my testimony 
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before the House Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce, I said: 

With ever more traffic on our high speed 
Interstate Highway System and other major 
arterial roads, the need becomes more urgent 
by the hour for standards which will assure 
every motorist that his tires will in fact be 
safe under all driving conditions. 


I have brought the need for tire and 
auto safety legislation before my con- 
stituents on many occasions. On March 
2, the day President Johnson sent his 
traffic safety message to Congress, I 
shared his message with my constituents 
in the following statement: 


From the office of Congressman FRANKE HOR- 
TON, Mar. 2, 1966] 
PRESIDENT’S TRANSPORTATION MESSAGE TO 
CONGRESS SUPPORTS HORTON BILL ON TIRE 
SAFETY 


I am pleased to report that in today’s 
White House Message on Transportation, the 
President specifically endorsed part of my 
own legislative program, the Tire Safety Act 
of 1966. My bill would establish Federal 
safety standards for all motor vehicle tires 
sold or shipped in interstate commerce. 

The President’s Message said, in part, that 
“Most tires sold to American drivers are pro- 
duced and properly tested by reputable com- 
panies. Nevertheless, evidence has shown 
that increasing numbers of inferior tires are 
being sold to unwitting customers through- 
out the country. The dangers such tires hold 
for high-speed automobiles and their occu- 
pants is obvious.” The White House en- 
dorsement includes a plea for prompt 
passage of this legislation. 

In addition to the important support of the 
Administration for the Tire Safety Act, my 
bill has also received enthusiastic support 
from the American Automobile Association 
and the American Trial Lawyers Association. 
With such widespread recognition of the 
need for tire safety standards, I hope that I 
can soon report the enactment of this bill 
by Congress. 


On April 22, after our spring recess, I 
again sought constituent support for tire 


safety legislation in the following 
message: 
[From the office of Congressman FRANK 


HORTON] 


TEXT OF REMARKS PREPARED FOR BROADCAST 
Over Tom DECKER’s NEWS PROGRAM ON 
WROC-TV (CHANNEL 8) ROCHESTER, N.Y., 
FRIDAY, APRIL 22, 1966 


Thanks, Tom. 

Co: came back into session this week, 
following its Easter recess, and the calendar 
of legislation still to be considered is 
crowded. Many major items await debate 
and decision before the 89th Congress can 
adjourn. 

The newsletter that now is in the mail to 
all my 36th District constituents will high- 
light both what has been done this year and 
what remains. 

There is one item that I hope the House 
of Representatives will soon take up and 
pass. It is the Tire Safety Act. Already 
passed unanimously by the Senate, this 
measure will set national tire standards for 
the protection of all tire buyers. 

Tom, I am proud to be the sponsor of a 
tire safety bill and happy to note that my 
bill already has been endorsed by the 
Rochester Auto Club as well as the national 
Triple-A. 

Auto safety legislation could be one of the 
hallmarks of this Congress, and I am doing 
all possible to speed the passage of the 
Horton Tire Safety bill as a major part of 
this safety package. 
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On May 8, I devoted an entire weekly 
column to safety. The following column 
was published soon after the American 
Trial Lawyers Association and the Amer- 
ican Automobile Association announced 
their support for my tire safety bill: 


From the office of Congressman Frank 
Horton, May 8, 1966] 


Auto SAFETY 


If there were no war in Viet Nam or in- 
fiation problem, almost certainly auto safety 
legislation would be the principal topic of 
conversation on Capitol Hill. Still, the sub- 
ject commands great attention as Congress 
wrestles with various proposals. 

In my own examination of the problem, I 
have concluded that there are really three 
aspects to it. Without attempting to set a 
priority, because each is probably equally 
important, they are (1) vehicle and equip- 
ment safety standards, (2) highway condi- 
tions, and (3) driver ability. 

The first two are under intensive Congres- 
sional scrutiny at the present. Unfortu- 
nately, too little interest is being shown in 
the third. 

Early in March, the President proposed es- 
tablishing and enforcing Federal standards 
for motor vehicle safety. Tied to another 
proposal for a Cabinet-level Department of 
Transportation, the Administration asked 
that the new Secretary be allowed to conduct 
research and development for setting safety 
standards, train personnel to help achieve 
motor vehicle safety, and carry out the neces- 
Sary inspection to assure adherence of Fed- 
eral standards. 

Additionally, the President’s Transporta- 
tion Message to Congress called for amend- 
ments to the existing Federal-aid highway 
program which would authorize the Trans- 
portation Secretary to aid States with their 
highway safety programs. The closest ap- 
proach to the driver problem is in this same 
section and relates to a register of those 
whose driver privileges had been suspended 
or revoked by States and localities. This 
information would be made available to law- 
enforcement agencies much in the way the 
FBI furnishes fingerprint identities. 

Hearings began with the Senate Commerce 
Committee and attracted widespread interest, 
All sides testified, including the auto indus- 
try’s chief critic, author Ralph Nader. His 
testimony, while strong, diverted the legis- 
lative focus from how cars can be built more 
safely to such issues of privacy invasions. 

The House of Representatives also is hold- 
ing hearing on auto safety legislation. These 
sessions brought forth a major statement 
from the carmakers proposing an industry- 
wide voluntary action program to upgrade 
auto safety. A Detroit spokesman acknowl- 
edged that his industry “now believes” ve- 
hicle safety could be helped by legislation. 
However, the manufacturers urged Congress 
to give them and the States a voice in draft- 
ing safety standards. 

Beyond the question of vehicle safety, the 
President’s message also asked for action on 
the National Tire Safety Act. I was very 
pleased by this White House endorsement 
since I am a sponsor of the bill. In recent 
weeks, the American Automobile Associa- 
tion, the Rochester Automobile Club, and 
the American Trial Lawyers Association have 
endorsed my proposal. 

Hearings are continuing also on the high- 
way safety bills, and I expect Congress will 
be voting on these measures before adjourn- 
ment. It is my hope that our action will be 
effective in reducing highway slaughter and 
will include safe driver training. 


In June, in an effort to promote a safe- 
driver program which was sponsored by 
the Rochester, N.Y., Safety Council, I 
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again spoke of safety legislation in a 
broadcast statement: 


[From the office of Congressman FRANK 
HORTON] 

TEXT OF REMARKS PREPARED FOR BROADCAST IN 
THE 36TH CONGRESSIONAL DISTRICT oF NEw 
YORK ON oR APTER FRIDAY, JUNE 10, 1966 
This is your Congressman, FRANK HORTON, 

reporting from Washington. 

Clearly one of this session’s Congressional 
priorities continues to be traffic safety. Both 
the House of Representatives and the Senate 
have been taking extensive testimony on how 
we, as a Nation, can turn the corner on the 
constantly rising tide of highway death and 
destruction. 

As I have said many times before, I am 
sure we can and will build safer cars, and 
that some of the proposed Federal standards 
now being considered will be adopted. Also, 
I feel certain that Congress is going to over- 
haul highway programs to require better 
markings, construction, and hazard elimina- 
tions. 

However, there is a third element in safer 
driving and that is the driver himself. Often, 
we overlook the driver in our safety studies 
when, in reality, he is one of the most im- 
portant factors. For even in the safest car 
traveling along the most modern road, if 
the driver is ill-prepared for his responsibil- 
ity, he is still courting disaster. 

In view of the need for greater driving 
training, I’m giving my enthusiastic endorse- 
ment to the National Safety Council’s Driver 
Improvement Program. This program is 
being sponsored in our area by the Rochester 
Safety Council. It is designed to instruct 
licensed motorists in so-called defensive 
driving. 

The Rochester Safety Council is looking 
for local groups to sponsor these eight-hour 
courses which usually are given one night a 
week for four consecutive weeks. Civic, 
social, church, and similar groups are all 
eligible as sponsors. 

If you would like information, just call 
Bill Keeler at the Safety Council office, 
454-2220. 

This is Congressman FRANK Horton in 
Washington. 


It is my hope that this bill, coupled 
with extensive driver-safety campaigns 
and with efforts such as I have under- 
taken to bring the importance of traffic 
safety before the public, will result in a 
drastic reduction in the traffic tolls we 
have become.so accustomed to reading 
and hearing about. 

I thank the members of the Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce Committee and 
all of my colleagues for their diligent 
work on this legislation. 

Mr, STAGGERS. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield such time as he may.consume to the 
gentleman from Hawaii [Mr. MATSU- 
NAGAI, 

Mr. MATSUNAGA. Mr. Chairman, I 
rise in support of H.R. 13228, the Na- 
tional Traffic and Motor Vehicle Safety 
Act of 1966. 


In terms of a national awakening to 
the slaughter on the Nation’s streets and 
highways, this may indeed be a year of 
unprecedented progress in the field: of 
automobile safety: Certainly, never have 
the American people been as aroused as 
they aré today to the need for greater at- 
tention to all aspects of automobile 
safety. For this we are indébted in large 
part to our President, who, in his trans- 
portation message on March 2, 1966, 
ealled for the enactment of the Traffic 
Safety Act of 1966, legislation which is 
designed to improve automobile safety 
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performance and to reduce traffic ac- 
cidents and the deaths, injuries, and 
property damage resulting from such 
accidents. The House committee which 
considered this legislation also deserve 
great credit for their careful and ex- 
haustive study of this pioneering 
measure. 

The legislation on the floor, intro- 
duced by the distinguished gentleman 
from West Virginia [Mr. Staccers], who 
also provided the able leadership which 
guided it successfully through weeks of 
hearings and 17 executive sessions held 
by our Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce, is deserving of our strong 
support. Its provisions relating to tire 
safety, the continuance of seat belt and 
brake fluid standards, national driver 
registration, and accident and injury 
research and test facility all focus 
needed attention on automobile and 
driver safety. But most significant of 
allis title I of the bill, which authorizes 
a 3-year $51 million program for the 
establishment of Federal motor vehicle 
standards. By requiring Federal motor 
vehicle and vehicle equapment safety 
standards to be met for both new and 
used vehicles, we are taking a giant step 
toward substantially reducing traffic ac- 
cidents and the deaths and injuries 
stemming from such accidents. 

In my own State of Hawaii, traffic 
deaths for the first 6 months of 1966 ex- 
ceeded by 38 percent the number of 
deaths for the identical period in 1965. 
Although several States showed a simi- 
lar or greater percentage increase, I am 
convinced that only by means of legisla- 
tion such as that we are now considering 
can the specter of personal tragedy and 
property loss on the highways be signifi- 
cantly reduced. 

Mr. Chairman, I urge unanimous floor 
support for H.R. 13228. 

Mr. STAGGERS. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield such time as he may consume to 
the gentleman from West Virginia [Mr. 
Keel. 5 

Mr. KEE. Mr. Chairman, I rise in en- 
thusiastic support of H.R. 13228. This is 
a good bill. This marks a significant step 
forward. 

In this connection, I believe that the 
distinguished chairman of the House In- 
terstate and Foreign Commerce Commit- 
tee and the members of his committee 
are to be highly commended for bring- 
ing this effective measure before the 
House today. 

In conclusion, it is my hope that when 
the time to vote comes, this measure will 
pass the House by a unanimous vote. 

I thank the Chairman. 

Mr.MULTER. Mr. Chairman, it is ap- 
palling to scan the number of deaths 
caused by traffic accidents. It is even 
more disheartening to realize that these 
figures are mounting each year. Fatali- 
ties have increased by 8 percent from 
1965 to 1966, with 39 out of the 50 States 
showing marked increases during this 
1-year period. Something must be done 
to halt the march of death on our Na- 
tion’s highways. 

In a recent poll of my constituents over 
90 percent of the people favored estab- 
lishing Federal standards for highway 
and automobile safety. 
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Automobile manufacturers must not be 
permitted to release any car without a 
full and competent inspection. Lem- 
ons“ are not only hazards to the owners, 
but to all other people who travel the 
highways. In addition, the States must 
be encouraged to initiate programs of 
their own—but on federally established 
standards—to work out solutions to high- 
way and pedestrian hazards, and to set 
up agencies for the collection of statistics 
and the policing of unsafe conditions. It 
is also imperative that more adequate 
provisions be made for emergency serv- 
ices when accidents do occur.. These all 
will help. 

I have been concerned about these 
problems for many years and I am the 
sponsor of H.R. 570, which would require 
a certificate of fitness to be furnished by 
the manufacturer for every automobile 
sold and H.R. 12905 to establish in the 
Department of Commerce a National 
Traffic Safety Agency. 

I am delighted that H.R. 13228, which 
we have before us today, includes the 
establishment of the Traffic Safety Agen- 
cy. It also takes the first step toward 
the objectives of H.R. 570 by directing 
the Secretary of Commerce to cooperate 
in the setting of standards for the inspec- 
tion, registration, and operation of motor 
vehicles. 

I urge this House to pass both H.R. 
13228 and H.R. 13290, which we will have 
before us tomorrow. 

Mr. GIBBONS. Mr. Chairman, mass 
murder on the Nation’s highways must 
stop. 

It is time Americans took a good, hard 
look at the grisly statistics of highway 
fatalities and demand an end to the hor- 
rible homicide on our roads, streets, and 
highways. The instrument of that homi- 
cide is the automobile. Today, Detroit 
is turning out automobiles at one and a 
half times the human birth rate, partial- 
ly explaining the steadily mounting high- 
way death rate. 

Every 12 months we pay a staggering 
price for our lust for speed and to get 
somewhere in a hurry. This year, it is 
estimated that more than 50,000 of our 
fellow citizens will be abruptly snatched 
from this life by the grim reaper. 

While the loss from highway accidents 
obviously cannot be counted solely in 
dollars and cents, I think it should be 
noted that from one New Year’s to an- 
other, $8 billion is the toll we pay for 
accidents and the economic ‘suffering 
connected with it. This is indeed a sad 
waste of human resources, particularly 
when you realize that this Nation is now 
committed to a war on poverty on which 
we are expending only about one-sixth 
of that amount. 

Since the automobile was first in- 
vented, more people have been killed on 
American highways than in all the wars 
of the United States combined. 

More than 500,000 Americans have al- 
ready been killed in highway auto acci- 
dents since the end of World War II. 
That is 125,000 more than we lost in bat- 
tle in all of that war and the Korean 
conflict besides. In this same period of 
time, some 10 million Americans were 
seriously injured in auto accidents, com- 
pared with only 774,000 wounded in these 
two wars. 
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While well over 50,000 of our relatives, 
friends, and associates will be senselessly 
lost to us this year, the experts tell us 
that within the short span of 9 years, 
as Many as 100,000 Americans will meet 
an untimely end on our ribbons of con- 
crete in America’s greatest mechanical 
boon—the “horseless carriage.” 

I find from my study of highway fa- 
talities, that we have lost four times as 
many American servicemen on the high- 
ways of this country as we have lost to 
date fighting for freedom in the rice pad- 
dies and jungles of Vietnam 8,000 miles 
away. 

As one of the introducers of national 
highway safety legislation, I am pleased 
that today we have an opportunity to do 
something constructive about highway 
accidents. The time for talking about 
the problem has long passed. The time 
for action is here. I wish to take this 
opportunity to express my deep apprecia- 
tion to the chairman of the House In- 
terstate and Foreign Commerce Com- 
mittee, the gentleman from West Vir- 
ginia [Mr. Staccers], and his colleagues 
on the committee, for the forthright and 
progressive stand they have taken in 
drafting this legislation. 

The result of months of study, re- 
search, hearings, and hard work is be- 
fore us today in the form of this bill. 
The National Traffic and Motor Vehicle 
Safety Act of 1966 is a landmark piece 
of legislation. Highway traffic fatalities 
are a national problem, made even more 
menacing due to an expanded Federal 
interstate highway network and the ap- 
parent craze of the American motorist 
for cars with yet greater horsepower. 

I will not go into great detail on the 
provisions of this bill. You have all 
studied them and are familiar with what 
they would accomplish. But I would 
like to call attention to certain items in 
the legislation which I feel are definitely 
in the national interest. 

I am pleased that this legislation will 
require mandatory establishment of 
standards for motor vehicles and motor 
vehicle equipment. The car carries 
Americans across State lines within min- 
utes. It is an instrument of interstate 
commerce and its regulation is vital to 
the safety of all who use it. 

The States.can do more in the field of 
adequate safety inspection. This bill will 
encourage this. This act will require 
auto manufacturers to give notice of de- 
fects to known first purchasers and, in 
some cases, to subsequent purchasers of 
autos. This is badly needed since the 
average American motorist purchasing a 
new car acts in good faith expecting that 
ear to be safe. He drives that car in 
blind faith. The recent shocking. dis- 
closures by Mr. Ralph Nader of whole- 
sale auto defects has done nothing to re- 
assure the motorist that the car he drives 
is not a chrome-plated deathtrap. 

The establishment in the U.S: Depart- 
ment of Commerce of a National High- 
way Safety Agency will go a long way 
toward the establishment of a coordi- 
nated national program of highway 
safety. Efforts to accomplish this have 
been largely too fragmented and ineffee- 
tual. 
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This legislation will bring tire manu- 
facturers within the jurisdiction of na- 
tional highway safety. Well that they 
should be, for faulty tires have been 
proven to have caused far too many fatal 
accidents. The bill before us will re- 
quire tire manufacturers to furnish pur- 
chasers certain information about their 
products such as identification, plies, 
maximum load, and their compliance 
with safety standards. 

In addition, the National Traffic and 
Motor Vehicle Safety Act of 1966 will 
greatly expand the existing National 
Drivers Register. It will include the 
names of all those anywhere in the coun- 
try who have been denied, for one reason 
or another, a license or had his license 
revoked or suspended. It is too easy for 
those who should not have the privilege 
of driving to obtain a license in another 
jurisdiction once they have been denied 
that privilege in their own. 

This legislation does a great deal more. 
It is a logical step following other acts 
taken by the Congress of the United 
States to increase the safety of Ameri- 
cans on the highway. 

I strongly support passage of the Na- 
tional Traffic and Motor Vehicle Safety 
Act of 1966. It is needed now. 

Mr. SICKLES. Mr. Chairman, the 
House now has under consideration the 
National Traffic and Motor Vehicle 
Safety Act of 1966. Soon it will be con- 
sidering the Highway Safety Act of 1966. 
These measures are closely interrelated, 
and while they are separate pieces of leg- 
islation, we should keep in mind the one 
while considering the other. 

The present automobile accident rate 
constitutes a crisis of unprecedented pro- 
portions confronting the American peo- 
ple. If the present automobile accident 
fatality rate continues we will have the 
deaths of at least one-half million people 
each decade to account for. This year 
alone, 50,000 Americans are expected to 
die as a result of automobile accidents. 
One out of every 3,600 Americans will be 
dead simply because he ventured out on 
the road systems of his country. 

Something must be done. This ran- 
dom, but systematic killing must cease. 

There are three major phases of acci- 
dent prevention. One is the automobile, 
how it is made and whether it is con- 
structed with the prevention of accidents 
in mind. The second area is the driver, 
whether he is properly licensed and to 
what extent his education has trained 
him to adequately meet the hazards of 
modern-day driving. The third area is 
best construction and maintenance of 
our highways in terms of safety require- 
ments. 

The Traffic Safety Act deals with the 
first of these problems; the Highway 
Safety Act with the latter two. 

The major thrust of the Traffic Safety 
Act—H.R. 13228—is the establishment 
by the Secretary of Commerce of safety 
standards for all automobiles. In carry- 
ing out his responsibilities in this area 
the Secretary will be aided by the Na- 
tional Motor Vehicle Safety Advisory 
Council, to be created by the proposed 
legislation, whose membership will be 
composed of representatives from the 
motor vehicle industry, safety equipment 
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manufacturers, State and local govern- 
ments, and the general public. The Sec- 
retary will also have the use and re- 
sources of Federal and State research 
programs financed by this legislation. 

The Federal Government already has 
significant experience in establishing 
safety standards for automobiles. The 
General Services Administration, which 
purchases vehicles for most Federal 
agencies, already has established safety 
standards for the vehicles it buys. The 
Secretary of Commerce will be able to 
use these standards as a starting point 
for developing the new national program. 

Another feature of the Traffic Safety 
Act sets safety standards for automobile 
tires to insure that they will be capable 
of performing under the demands that 
will be placed on them. Finally, the 
legislation establishes a National Driver 
Register as an aid to more effective en- 
forcement of bans against unqualified 
drivers. Anyone who has had his license 
revoked or been refused a license will 
have his name so recorded in this reg- 
ister. ‘This will make it easier for any 
jurisdiction to check the background of 
a driver applying for a license. 

The Highway Act of 1966—H.R. 
13290—complements the Traffic Safety 
Act by requiring the Secretary of Com- 
merce to set standards for State high- 
way safety programs. These programs 
would include, but not be limited to, 
measures designed to improve driver per- 
formance such as driver education 
courses in high schools and refresher 
courses for experienced drivers, im- 
proved pedestrian performance, effective 
record systems of accidents, central 
motor vehicle registration, titling, and 
inspection systems, highway design and 
maintenance, traffic control and laws, 
and emergency services. 

Because of the rising carnage on our 
highways and the anticipated increased 
use of the automobile in the years to 
come as our population mounts and 
more individuals are able to purchase 
cars, it is necessary that we launch these 
programs immediately. Thus, I strongly 
urge their enactment, 

Mr. FASCELL. Mr. Chairman, enact- 
ment of the National Traffic and Motor 
Vehicle Safety Act of 1966 will provide 
for the first time a coordinated national 
program to reduce traffic accidents. For 
the first time, national safety standards 
will be set for both new and used cars. 

The motoring public will be able to look 
forward to the day when motor vehicle 
safety standards will be taken for grant- 
ed. We have long known that sharp 
knobs and other projections inside a car 
can be lethal to occupants in a collision. 
We have long known that poor visibility 
is a cause of accidents. We have long 
known that tire failure may result in 
loss of control and head-on crashes. 
Now, at last, we will be taking positive 
action toward eliminating these causal 
factors in our tragic traffic toll by pass- 
ing this bill. 

Surely we must take all possible pre- 
ventive steps to reduce the unconscion- 
able slaughter on our streets and high- 
ways. Since 1960 there has been a 28.5- 
percent increase in traffic fatalities. This 
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is more than double the rate of our popu- 
lation increase, and it occurred during a 
period when our highways were being 
steadily improved. 

Studies have shown that the National 
System of Interstate and Defense High- 
ways is saving many lives through its en- 
gineering standards. But these superior 
highways arenotenough. We must com- 
plement improved highway standards 
with improved vehicle standards. This 
legislation does just that, and I urge its 
immediate passage. 

Mr. COHELAN. Mr. Chairman, there 
is a clear and pressing requirement for 
this automobile and tire safety legisla- 
tion, and I will support it. 

Last year our highway death toll set a 
new record. As a matter of fact, the 
frightening record of fatalities on our 
Nation’s highways in 1965 was more than 
35 times as high as the number of Amer- 
icans killed in Vietnam. Or, as the Pres- 
ident pointed out in his message on 
transportation to the Congress, the 1.5 
million that have been killed on our 
streets and highways since the introduc- 
tion of the automobile is greater than all 
the combat deaths we have suffered in 
all our wars. 

It is interesting to note that the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission regulates 
the buses used in transporting passengers 
across State lines. The General Serv- 
ices Administration sets safety standards 
for vehicles it purchases, as does the 
Department of Defense for military vehi- 
cles. But automobiles sold to the gen- 
eral public are subject to Federal stand- 
ards only in relation to brake fluid and 
seat belts. 

Automotive safety standards, in brief, 
are limited in scope and largely volun- 
tary in nature. There is no systematic 
means for developing or enforcing them. 
The record shows, though, that we must 
do more and better. 

The Federal Government is presently 
engaged in regulating a wide variety of 
activities that bear upon public health 
and safety. These activities range from 
the regulation of air traffic to the purity 
of food and the safety of drugs. Cer- 
tainly it is consistent, clearly it makes 
sense to develop safety standards that 
can help limit one of the greatest causes 
of death and suffering present in our 
society. 

The requirement for the Secretary of 
Commerce to establish Federal motor 
vehicle and vehicle equipment safety 
standards is equalled by the requirement 
to improve tire safety. 

As the Chairman of the Federal Trade 
Commission has pointed out, the need for 
minimum safety standards for automo- 
bile tires is beyond question. The Com- 
mission’s studies indicate that present 
voluntary standards fail to provide real- 
istic and adequate safeguards against un- 
safe tires. Its studies further raise grave 
doubts about the problem of “overload- 
ing” and whether performance require- 
ments and allowable tolerances are suffi- 
ciently stringent in light of current high- 
speed turnpike driving. 

This legislation should be passed, but 
it also should be improved. The bill now 
authorizes the Secretary of Commerce to 
order manufacturers to notify owners of 
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any defects that are discovered, but it 
fails to provide penalties if the manufac- 
turers do not comply. Civil penalties are 
certainly in order if this reasonable re- 
quirement is to have any real meaning. 

The bill also could be appropriately 
strengthened if the Secretary of Com- 
merce were given the authority to inspect 
auto-assembly plants. How else, as the 
New York Times has asked, is he to in- 
vestigate failures to comply with the 
safety regulations he sets forth? 

Both of these changes would help this 
legislation to carry out its intent. I urge 
that they be included and that this bill 
be passed so that the world’s most effi- 
cient and economical highway transpor- 
tation can also be its safest. 

Mr. LOVE. Mr. Chairman, Congress 
has found that traffic accidents are a 
menace to the public health and welfare 
and that they cost the American people 
$9 billion and 50,000 lives last year. 

It is my firm belief that the factors 
which contribute to such accidents may 
be minimized or eliminated by a national 
effort and, it is the purpose of the legis- 
lation which is now before us, H.R. 13228, 
to reduce the extent of death, injury, 
and loss of property resulting from traffic 
accidents by providing the means for a 
concerted attack on the problem. 

In order to carry out the purposes of 
this act, the Secretary of Commerce shall 
establish, within the Agency, a National 
Traffic Center. The Center shall consist 
of a library, laboratory, research, and 
testing facilities as may be necessary to 
examine every facet of the traffic acci- 
dent phenomena in order to find the prin- 
cipal causes of traffic accidents and in- 
jury and to identify the most effective 
and practical means for their prevention. 

The Secretary shall establish, and pub- 
lish in the Federal Register, not later 
than 6 months after the effective date 
of this act, regulations prescribing na- 
tional traffic safety standards. These 
standards shall be effective on the date 
specified in the regulations. 

The Secretary is authorized in accord- 
ance with the provisions of this act to 
make grants to the States to pay up to 
30 percent of the cost of the establish- 
ment or expansion of State programs for 
improving highway traffic safety. 

Mr. Chairman, may I conclude by urg- 
ing my colleagues in the House of Rep- 
resentatives to join in support of this 
measure. 

Mr. TENZER. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
support of H.R. 13228, the National Traf- 
fic and Motor Vehicle Safety Act of 1966. 
We have reached the point where public 
awareness of the need for auto safety 
legislation providing for standards for 
the automobile industry is an absolute 
necessity. 

This past year, the number of Ameri- 
can lives lost on the Nation’s highways 
was 10 times greater than the number 
of American lives lost in Vietnam. The 
value of a single human life cannot be 
estimated. The property damage cost of 
last year’s traffic accidents is estimated 
at $8 billion. 

The members of the House Interstate 
and Commerce Committee have reviewed 
the testimony. No one has denied that 
these alarming statistics can be reduced 
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and that improvements can be made to 
the automobile itself to reduce the num- 
ber and severity of traffic accidents. 

It is obvious that human error plays 
a great role in the alarming statistics 
relating to highway deaths but that does 
not absolve Congress from its responsi- 
bility of establishing safety standards at 
the manufacturer level. A sharp instru- 
ment with a useful purpose can be a 
deadly weapon in the hands of some in- 
dividuals. Human error does not excuse 
us from our responsibility to save lives 
where possible. Other legislation may 
be necessary at the State and National 
level to deal with the human factor on 
our highways. 

I am particularly pleased that the 
House Commerce Committee has 
strengthened the administration bill by 
adopting amendments which makes it 
mandatory rather than discretionary for 
the Secretary of Commerce to set safety 
standards for automobiles. This will ac- 
celerate the process of establishing, ap- 
rw and implementing the regula- 

ons. 

I also support the provisions requiring 
and directing the Secretary of Commerce 
to undertake a broad scale research, test- 
ing, developing, and training program 
on auto safety and to obtain by con- 
tract or Federal grant experimental ve- 
hicles and experimental equipment. 

I commend the many local officials of 
Nassau County and of other communi- 
ties throughout the Nation who have 
brought the issue of auto safety to the 
forefront of public attention, to their 
State legislatures, and now to the Con- 
gress. This legislation is certainly in 
keeping with the constitutions] responsi- 
bility placed on the Congress to “provide 
for the general welfare.” 

We must not compromise with safety. 
The American driver should have the 
safest car in the world. Nothing less 
will do. The automobile industry will 
not suffer economic harm by congres- 
sional direction to cause the setting of 
safety standards. The industry told the 
committee and Members of Congress 
that they are ready to manufacture safer 
cars voluntarily and that legislation will 
have an adverse impact on automobile 
sales. Neither argument is valid, es- 
pecially when weighed against the pur- 
pose of the legislation—the saving of 
human lives. In addition they have had 
ample time to act voluntarily—but have 
not done so. 

H.R. 13228 provides a coordinated na- 
tional safety program and creates a Na- 
tional Motor Vehicle Safety Advisory 
Council with representatives of motor 
vehicle and auto equipment manufac- 
turers, State and local govenments, and 
the public. The legislation is addressed 
to the serious matter of dealing with the 
problems of an industry, the use of whose 
products results in the great convenience 
in transportation of our people and car- 
rying our goods in interstate commerce, 
while at the same time result in the 
death of approximately 50,000 persons 
and the injury of approximately 4.5 mil- 
lion persons each year. 

I commend the distinguished chair- 
man, the gentleman from West Virginia, 
HARLEY O. Staccers, and the members of 
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the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce on both sides of the aisle for 
their great contribution to the general 
welfare of the United States in bringing 
this legislation to the floor of the House. 
I urge that we give H.R. 13228, as amend- 
ed, our overwhelming support. 

Mr. VANIK. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
support of this legislation to provide uni- 
form standards for automobile safety. 
It is a wise step in the right direction. 

At some future date, I hope that your 
committee will make an effort to provide 
for uniform bumper level standards, re- 
quiring trucks and automobiles to have 
bumpers of uniform height from the 
highway level so that the bumpers of 
trucks meet bumpers of automobiles. 
When I engage in turnpike driving, I 
drive in continuous fear of telescoping 
beneath high-speed trucks and trailers 
capable of quick stops with air brakes. 

I also hope that your committee will 
take some action in the near future to 
halt the wrap-around rear lights which 
characterize the Ford Thunderbird, the 
Dodge Lancer, and certain models built 
by Buick. These complete wrap-around 
lights may protect the driver and pas- 
sengers of the automobiles on which they 
are installed, but everyone else on the 
highway is hypnotized. 

Mr. FRIEDEL. Mr. Chairman, I would 
like to remind my colleagues that 10 
years ago I sponsored legislation to 
create a Select Committee on Traffic 
Safety and I served on this committee 
during the 84th and 85th Congresses. 
Many recent articles appearing in the 
press indicate that the Congress has paid 
little attention to the slaughter of more 
than 50,000 people on our streets and 
highways each year but this is not the 
case. 

Our special committee conducted ex- 
tensive investigations 10 years ago to 
determine what could be done to prevent 
accidents and we made many recommen- 
dations to the Congress, some of which 
became law. I specifically refer to legis- 
lation establishing the National Driver 
Register and laws setting safety stand- 
ards for hydraulic brake fluid and seat 
belts. 

This bill we are considering today is 
the culmination of our committee's ef- 
forts to reduce auto accidents and save 
lives. Of course this is the most compre- 
hensive legislation to be reported from 
our committee since it tackles the prob- 
lem of the safety of the car itself and re- 
quires that certain safety standards be 
met on new, as well as used cars. 

Mr. Chairman, it is my firm conviction 
that we must enact this legislation into 
law so that all drivers will know that 
their own vehicle, as well as all others 
on the road, meet minimum safety stand- 
ards. We can no longer afford to ignore 
the fact that more people are being killed 
on our streets and highways than have 
been killed in all the wars in which 
our country has been engaged. It is 
shocking to recall that from 1775 to 1966, 
1,134,055 Americans lost their lives in 
wars; but from 1900 through 1965, 1,561,- 
164 Americans died as a result of auto- 
mobile accidents. Those who lost their 
lives as a result of wars served a very 
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noble purpose. Those who have died on 
our highways died needlessly. This only 
goes to prove that the automobile is more 
deadly than all the weapons of war when 
not properly handled. And these figures 
do not include the millions of persons 
who have been injured in traffic acci- 
dents who are permanently and totally 
disabled, thereby becoming a burden on 
their families. 

This is a problem of national impor- 
tance and I am convinced that it can 
only be solved by Federal legislation and 
the full cooperation of all Federal, State, 
and local officials. Every driver in the 
country must also be made to understand 
the grave responsibility he assumes when 
he gets behind the wheel. 

Today I introduced a resolution calling 
upon the President to designate the Sun- 
day before Labor Day each year as “Na- 
tional Traffic Accident Prevention Day,” 
to remind all our citizens of the toll in 
lives and property taken by traffic acci- 
dents and urge their participation in a 
continuous campaign to prevent traffic 
accidents. I hope this measure will be 
passed before this Congress adjourns. 

In proclaiming “National Traffic Ac- 
cident Prevention Day” I am sure the 
President would emphasize that this is 
not just 1 day for careful driving, but 
is to serve as a precedent for every day in 
the year. We have chosen the Sunday 
before Labor Day because this long holi- 
day weekend too often ends in “eternal 
rest” for many people, instead of the day 
of rest from labor it is designed to be. 

Mr. Chairman, as I said before, this 
bill will not prevent a careless driver 
from having an accident but it is one big 
step in what I hope will be a continuing 
campaign to stop slaughter by auto- 
mobile and I urge all my colleagues to 
support it. 

Mr. GILBERT. Mr. Chairman, I sup- 
port the National Traffic and Motor Ve- 
hicles Safety Act of 1966. I commend 
the Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce and its distinguished 
chairman, the gentleman from West 
Virginia [Mr. Sraccers], for so com- 
ere filling a need that affects so many 
of us. 

The automobile is the daily compan- 
ion of millions of Americans who spend 
as much time in their car as they do in 
their homes. The building codes of al- 
most every locality protect us in our 
homes, It is about time we have a code 
to protect us in our automobiles, too. 

This legislation has been too long in 
coming, and I hope we see a significant 
increase in the safety of our automo- 
biles. I am aware that only a fraction 
of automobile accidents can be attrib- 
uted to faulty equipment—though more 
than we have hitherto been led to be- 
lieve—but one unnecessary death is too 
many, and the destruction of life has 
been terrible. 

So I am glad we are finally setting 
safety standards for our automobile 
manufacturers. I again commend the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce and its chairman for report- 
ing out an excellent bill—one superior 
in many respects to that passed by the 
other body. I am pleased to support 
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this fine and necessary piece of legisla- 
tion which is totally in the public 
interest. 

Mr. HUNGATE. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in support of the National Traffic and 
Motor Vehicle Safety Act of 1966 be- 
cause I believe safety standards can re- 
duce deaths, injuries, and property dam- 
age caused by traffic accidents. 

Statistics shockingly reveal the mag- 
nitude of slaughter on this Nation’s 
roads and highways. Fifty thousand 
Americans will perish in traffic accidents 
this year, and nearly 4½ million face 
injury unless action is taken to reduce 
the carnage on the open road. 

In the past few years considerable 
progress has been made by motor vehicle 
manufacturers in achieving a smoother, 
more comfortable ride. The consuming 
public deserves an extra margin of 
safety in warding off the effects of front, 
rear, and side collisions as well. 

Safety has for too long been a luxury 
item. Although experience tells us ac- 
cidents will happen, we can do no less 
than take steps to minimize the dam- 
age and injury they inflict. 

Mrs. SULLIVAN. Mr. Chairman, for 
years the American people have been 
killing each other in incredible numbers 
on our Nation’s highways and everyone 
has insisted “something should be done 
about it.” Much was done—by the Fed- 
eral Government, the States, and the lo- 
calities—in attempts to improve high- 
ways and traffic regulations, and to 
weed out incompetent or dangerous driv- 
ers. But it was never enough, and the 
death toll has reached the neighborhood 
of 50,000 a year, a shameful figure. 

Now, we are about to pass one of the 
most far-reaching pieces of legislation 
ever introduced in the Congress, a bill 
to deal with the design of automobiles 
and the safety standards of the many 
important components of motor vehicles. 
Six months ago, legislation of this na- 
ture was considered so visionary it did 
not seem to have a chance in the world, 
and the most anyone familiar with the 
subject seemed to think we could pass 
was legislation dealing with tire safety. 

As the cosponsor, with former Con- 
gressman Kenneth Roberts, of Alabama, 
of the first bill ever introduced in the 
Congress dealing with tire safety stand- 
ards, I am truly delighted that an effec- 
tive tire safety program has been made 
part of this omnibus bill on automobile 
safety. I was, therefore, pleased to hear 
earlier in the debate on H.R. 13228 some 
deserved references to “Ken” Roberts’ 
tremendous contribution, during his 
years in Congress, and particularly as 
chairman of the Subcommittee on Health 
and Safety of the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce, to the de- 
velopment of public understanding of 
the automobile safety issue and the crea- 
tion of so much interest in the Congress 
in this issue over the years that this 
bill today has such widespread support. 
CHAIRMAN STAGGERS AND COMMITTEE DID RE- 

MARKABLE JOB 

Mr. Chairman, the speed with which 
Congress has moved on automobile safe- 
ty legislation this year is truly phenome- 
nal, and proves that when there is gen- 
eral public awareness of the importance 
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of a legislative issue, action quickly be- 
comes feasible. I wish, now, that there 
were similar awareness of the impor- 
tance of rewriting the Food, Drug, and 
Cosmetic Act of 1938 as proposed in my 
bill, H.R. 1235, to tighten this old statute 
and close loopholes which lead to injury 
or death for numerous Americans each 
year. 

The record will show that I was the 
first witness before the Committee on In- 
terstate and Foreign Commerce when 
hearings began this session on the many 
bills pending before it on automobile 
safety. Iam impressed by the outstand- 
ing job the committee has done, under 
Chairman HARLEY O. Staccers, in bring- 
ing out this tremendously important bill. 
The committee and its chairman de- 
serve our thanks and they deserve the 
appreciation also of every American for 
the fine work they have done in trying 
to make motoring a pleasant experience 
once again, rather than a game of 
“dodgem” for one’s life. 

The Committee on Public Works, un- 
der Chairman GEORGE H. FALLON, has 
also done an outstanding job in report- 
ing H.R. 13290, the new highway bill 
which will also provide substantial addi- 
tional protection for the motoring public, 
and I shall be proud and happy to vote 
for that bill also. 

Mr. Chairman, everyone connected 
with both bills has a right to be proud 
of the result. 

Mr. STAGGERS. Mr. Chairman, I 
have no further requests for time, but at 
this time I would like to thank every 
Member of the House Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce. Committee for their very 
courteous and patient treatment of this 
legislation. I believe that never has a 
committee worked more closely together 
in trying to solve a difficult problem: 

I wish to congratulate the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. SPRINGER], and all on 
his side and all on my side for their co- 
operation, their patience, and their in- 
dulgence in trying to work out a difficult 
problem. 

Mr. SPRINGER: Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STAGGERS. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Illinois. 

Mr. SPRINGER. I wish to acknowl- 
edge what a fine job the chairman has 
done. Any time the committee spends 
3 months on a bill, if that time were 
extended over a year it would represent 
a quarter of the time the committee 
would have. With that kind of time 
spent on a bill, surely one must come up 
with the best. 

Mr. STAGGERS. I thank the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. Chairman, we have no further 
requests for time. 

The CHAIRMAN. There being no 
further requests for time, pursuant to the 
rule the Clerk will now read the sub- 
stitute committee amendment printed in 
the reported bill as an original bill for 
the purpose of amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

j HR. 13228 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That Con- 
gress hereby declares that the purpose of 
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this Act is to reduce traffic accidents and 
deaths and injuries to persons resulting from 
traffic accidents. Therefore, Congress de- 
termines that it is necessary to establish 
motor vehicle safety standards for motor 
vehicles and equipment in interstate com- 
merce; to undertake and support necessary 
safety research and development; and to ex- 
pand the national driver register. 


TITLE I—MOTOR VEHICLE SAFETY STANDARDS 


Sec. 101. This Act may be cited as the Na- 
tional Traffic and Motor Vehicle Safety Act 
of 1966”. 

Src. 102. As used in this title 

(1) “Motor vehicle safety” means the per- 
formance of motor vehicles or motor vehicle 
equipment in such a manner that the pub- 
lic is protected against unreasonable risk of 
accidents occurring as a result of the con- 
struction or performance of motor vehicles 
and is also protected against unreasonable 
risk of death or injury to persons in the 
event accidents do occur, and includes non- 
operational safety of such vehicles. 

(2) “Motor vehicle safety standards” 
means a minimum standard for motor 
vehicle performance, or motor vehicle equip- 
ment performance, which is practicable, 
which meets the need for motor vehicle 
safety and which proyides objective criteria. 

(3) “Motor vehicle“ means any vehicle 
driven or drawn by mechanical power man- 
ufactured primarily for use on the public 
streets, roads, and highways, except any ve- 
hicle operated exclusively on a rail or rails. 

(4) “Motor vehicle equipment” means any 
system, part, or component of a motor vehicle 
as originally manufactured or any similar 
part or component manufactured or sold for 
replacement or improvement of such system, 
part, or component or as an accessory, or ad- 
dition to the motor vehicle. 

(5) “Manufacturer” means any person en- 
gaged in the manufacturing or assembling 
of motor vehicles or motor vehicle equip- 
ment; including any person importing motor 
vehicles or motor vehicle equipment for re- 
sale. 
(6) “Distributor” means any person pri- 
marily engaged in the sale and distribution 
of motor vehicles or motor vehicle equipment 
for resale. 

(7) “Dealer” means any person who is en- 
gaged in the sale and distribution of new 
motor vehicles or motor vehicle equipment 
primarily to purchasers who in good faith 
purchase any such vehicle or equipment for 
purposes other than resale. 

(8) “State” includes each of the several 
States, the District of Columbia, the Com- 
monwealth of Puerto Rico, Guam, the Virgin 
Islands, the Canal Zone, and American 
Samoa. 

(9) “Interstate commerce” means com- 
merce between any place in a State and any 
place in another State, or between places in 
the same State through another State. 

(10) “Secretary” means Secretary of Com- 
merce, 

(11) “Person” means an individual, part- 
nership, corporation, association, or other 
form of business enterprise. 

(12) “Defect” includes any defect in per- 
formance, construction, components, or ma- 
terials in motor vehicles or motor vehicle 

pment. 

(18) “United States district courts” means 
the Federal district courts of the United 
States and the United States courts of the 
Commonwealth of Puerto Rico, Guam, the 
Virgin Islands, the Canal Zone, and Amer- 
ican Samoa. ; 

(14) “Vehicle Equipment Safety Commis- 
sion” means the Commission established 
pursuant to the joint resolution of the Con- 
gress relating to highway traffic safety, ap- 
proved August 20, 1958 (72 Stat. 635), or 
as it may be hereafter reconstituted by law. 

Sec. 103. (a) The Secretary shall establish 
by order appropriate Federal motor vehicle 
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safety standards. Each such Federal motor 
vehicle safety standard shall be practicable, 
shall meet the need for motor vehicle safety, 
and shall be stated in objective terms. 

(b) The Administrative Procedure Act 
shall apply to all orders establishing, amend- 
ing, or revoking a Federal motor vehicle 
safety standard under this title, 

(c) Each order establishing a Federal 
motor vehicle safety standard shall specify 
the date such standard is to take effect which 
shall not be sooner than one hundred and 
eighty days or later than one year from the 
date such order is issued; unless the Secre- 
tary finds that an earlier or later effective 
date is in the public interest, and publishes 
his reasons for such finding. 

(d) Whenever a Federal motor vehicle 
safety standard established under this title 
is in effect, no State or political subdivision 
of a State shall have any authority either 
to establish, or to continue in effect, any 
safety standard applicable to the same as- 
pect of motor vehicle and motor vehicle 
equipment performance which is not identi- 
cal to the Federal standard. Nothing in this 
section shall be construed to prevent the 
Federal Government or the government of 
any State or political subdivision thereof 
from establishing a safety requirement ap- 
plicable to motor vehicles: or motor vehicle 
equipment procured for its own use if such 
requirement imposes a higher standard of 
performance than that required to comply 
with the otherwise applicable Federal stand- 
ard. 
(e) The Secretary may by order amend or 
revoke any Federal motor vehicle safety 
standard established under this section. 
Such order shall specify the date on which 
such amendment or revocation is to take 
effect which shall not be sooner than one 
hundred and eighty days or later than one 
year from the date the order is issued, unless 
the Secretary finds that an earlier or later 
effective date is in the public interest, and 
publishes his reasons for such finding. 

(f) In prescribing standards under this 
section, the Secretary shall— ; 

(1) consider relevant available motor 
vehicle safety data, including the results of 
research, development, testing and evalua- 
tion activities conducted pursuant to this 
Act; 

(2) consult with the Vehicle Equipment 
Safety Commission, and such other State or 
interstate agencies (including legislative 
committees) as he deems appropriate; 

(3) consider whether any such proposed 
standard is reasonable, practicable and ap- 
propriate for the particular type of motor 
vehicle or item of motor vehicle equipment 
for which it is prescribed; and 

(4) consider the extent to which such 
standards will contribute to carrying out 
the purposes of this Act. 

(g) In prescribing safety regulations cov- 
ering motor vehicles subject to part II of the 
Interstate Commerce Act, as amended (49 
U.S.C. 301 et seq.), or the Transportation of 
Explosives Act, as amended (18 U.S.C. 831- 
835), the Interstate Commerce Commission 
shall not adopt or continue in effect any 
safety regulation which differs from a motor 
vehicle safety standard issued by the Secre- 
tary under this title, except that nothing 
in this subsection shall be deemed to pro- 
hibit the Interstate Commerce Commission 
from prescribing for any motor vehicle op- 
erated by a carrier subject to regulation 
under either or both of such Acts, a safety 
regulation which imposes a higher standard 
of performance subsequent to its manufac- 
ture than that required to comply with the 
applicable Federal standard at the time of 
manufacture. 

(h) The Secretary shall issue initial Fed- 
eral motor vehicle safety standards based 
upon existing public safety standards on or 
before January 31, 1967. On or before Janu- 
ary 31, 1968, the Secretary shall issue new 
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and revised Federal motor vehicle safety 
standards under this title. 

Sec. 104. (a) There is hereby established 
a National Motor Vehicle Safety Advisory 
Council which shall be composed of thirteen 
members appointed by the Secretary, one of 
whom shall be designated Chairman. Mem- 
bers of the Advisory Council shall be ap- 
pointed from among persons outside the 
Federal Government and the members shall 
be representative of industry, State and local 
governments, and the public. Three of the 
members shall be representatives of those 
engaged in the manufacture of motor ve- 
hicles, two shall be representatives of those 
engaged in the manufacture of motor vehicle 
equipment, three shall be representatives 
of State and local governments, and five 
shall be representatives of the general pub- 
lic. Seven members of the Council shall 
constitute a quorum, The members of the 
Council shall be appointed for terms of four 
years, except that three of the members first 
appointed shall hold office for two years, 
five shall hold office for three years, and 
five shall hold office for four years, and any 
member appointed to fill a vacancy occurring 
prior to the expiration of the term to which 
his predecessor was appointed shall be ap- 
pointed only for the remainder of such term. 
Any vacancy in the Council shall be filled in 
the same manner in which the original ap- 
pointment was made. a 

(b) The Secretary shall seek the advice 
and recommendations of the Advisory Coun- 
oll before establishing, amending, or revok- 
ing any motor vehicle safety standard under 
this Act. 

(c) Members of the National Motor Vehicle 
Safety Advisory Council may be compensated 
at a rate not to exceed $100 per diem (in- 
cluding travel time) when engaged in the 
actual duties of the Advisory Council. Such 
members, while away from their homes or 
regular places of business, may be allowed 
travel expenses, including per diem in lieu 
of subsistence as authorized by section 5 of 
the Administrative Expenses Act of 1946 (5 
U.S.C. 73b-2), for persons in the Government 
service employed intermittently. Payments 
under this section shall not render members 
of the Advisory Council employees or officials 
of the United States for any purpose, 

Sec. 105. (a) (1) In a case of actual con- 
troversy as to the validity of any order under 
section 103, any person who will be adversely 
affected by such order when it is effective 
may at any time prior to the sixtieth day 
after such order is issued file a petition with 
the United States court of appeals for the 
circuit wherein such person resides or has 
his principal place of business, for a judicial 
review of such order. A copy of the petition 
shall be forthwith transmitted by the clerk 
of the court to the Secretary or other officer 
designated by him for that purpose. The 
Secretary thereupon shall file in the court 
the record of the proceedings on which the 
Secretary based his order, as provided in 
section 2112 of title 28 of the United States 
Code. 

(2) If the petitioner applies to the court 
for leave to adduce additional evidence, and 
shows to the satisfaction of the court that 
such additional evidence is material and that 
there were reasonable grounds for the fail- 
ure to adduce such evidence in the proceed- 
ing before the Secretary, the court may order 
such additional evidence (and evidence in 
rebuttal thereof) to be taken before the 
Secretary, and to be adduced upon the hear- 
ing, in such manner and upon such terms 
and conditions as to the court may seem 
proper. The Secretary may modify his find- 
ings as to the facts, or make new findings, 
by reason of the additional evidence so taken, 
and he shall file such modified or new find- 
ings, and his recommendation, if any, for 
the modification or setting aside of his origi- 
nal order, with the return of such additional 
evidence. 
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(3) Upon the filing of the petition referred 
to in paragraph (1) of this subsection, the 
court shall have jurisdiction to review the 
order in accordance with section 10 of the 
Administrative Procedure Act (5 U.S.C, 1009) 
and to grant appropriate relief as provided in 
such section. 

(4) The judgment of the court affirming or 
setting aside, in whole or in part, any such 
order of the Secretary shall be final, subject 
to review by the Supreme Court of the United 
States upon certiorari or certification as pro- 
vided in section 1254 of title 28 of the United 
States Code. 

(5) Any action instituted under this sub- 
section shall survive, notwithstanding any 
change in the person occupying the office of 
Secretary or any vacancy in such office. 

(6) The remedies provided for in this sub- 

section shall be in addition to and not in 
substitution for any other remedies provided 
by law. 
A certified copy of the transcript of 
the record and proceedings under this sec- 
tion shall be furnished by the Secretary to 
any interested party at his request, and pay- 
ment of the costs thereof, and shall be ad- 
missible in any criminal, exclusion of im- 
ports, or other proceeding arising under or in 
respect of this title, irrespective of whether 
proceedings with respect to the order have 
previously been initiated or become final 
under subsection (a): 

Sec. 106. (a) The Secretary shall conduct 
research, testing, development, and training 
necessary to carry out the purposes of this 
title, including, but not limited to— 

(1) collecting data from any source for 
the purpose of determining the relationship 
between motor yehicle or motor vehicle 
equipment performance characteristics and 
(A) accidents involving motor vehicles, and 
(B) the occurrence of death, or personal in- 
jury resulting from such accidents; 

(2) procuring (by negotiation or other- 
wise) experimental and other motor vehicles 
or motor vehicle equipment for research and 
testing purposes; 

(3) selling or otherwise disposing of test 
motor vehicles and motor vehicle equipment 
and reimbursing the proceeds of such sale 
or disposal into the current appropriation 
availahle for the purpose of carrying out this 

tle. 

(b) The Secretary is authorized to conduct 
research, testing, development, and train- 
ing as authorized to be carried out by sub- 
section (a) of this section by making grants 
for the conduct of such research, testing, 
development, and training to States, inter- 
state agencies, and nonprofit ‘institutions. 

Sec. 107. The Secretary is authorized ‘to 
advise, assist, and cooperate with, other Fed- 
eral departments and agencies, and State and 
other interested public and private agencies, 
in the planning and development of— 

(1) motor vehicle safety standards; 

(2) methods for inspecting and testing to 
determine compliance with motor vehicle 
safety standards. 

Sec. 108. (a) No person shall 

(1) manufacture for sale, sell, offer for 
sale, or introduce or deliver for introduction 
in interstate commerce, or import into the 
United States, any motor vehicle or item of 
motor vehicle equipment manufactured on 
or after the date any applicable Federal mo- 
tor vehicle safety standard takes effect under 
this title unless it is in conformity with such 
standard except as provided in subsection (b) 
of this section; 

(2) fail or refuse access to or copying of 
records, or fail to make reports or provide in- 
formation, as required under section 112 (b) 
and (c); 

(3) issue a certificate, to the effect that a 
motor vehicle or item of motor vehicle equip- 
ment conforms to all applicable Federal 
motor vehicle safety standards, if such per- 
son in the exercise of due care knows or has 
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reason to know that such certificate is false 
or misleading in a material respect. 

(b)(1) Paragraph (1) of subsection (a) 
shall not apply to the sale, the offer for sale, 
or the introduction or delivery for introduc- 
tion in interstate commerce of any motor 
vehicle or motor vehicle equipment after the 
first purchase of it in good faith for purposes 
other than resale. In order to assure a con- 
tinuing and effective national traffic safety 
program, it is the policy of Congress to en- 
courage and strengthen the enforcement of 
State inspection of used motor vehicles. 
Therefore to that end the Secretary shall 
conduct a thorough study and investigation 
to determine the adequacy of motor vehicle 
safety standards and motor vehicle inspec- 
tion requirements and procedures applicable 
to used motor vehicles in each State, and the 
effect of programs authorized by this title 
upon such standards, requirements, and pro- 
cedures for used motor vehicles, and report 
to Congress as soon as practicable but not 
later than one year after the date of enact- 
ment of this title, the results of such study, 
and recommendations for such additional 
legislation as he deems necessary to carry 
out the purposes of this Act. As soon as 
practicable after the submission of such re- 
port, but no later than one year from the 
date of submission of such report, the Sec- 
retary, after consultation with the Council 
and such interested public and private agen- 
cies and groups as he deems advisable, shall 
establish uniform Federal motor vehicle 
safety standards applicable to all used motor 
vehicles. Such standards shall be expressed 
in terms of motor vehicle safety perform- 
ance. The Secretary is authorized to amend 
or revoke such standards pursuant to this 
Act. 

(2) Paragraph (1) of subsection (a) shall 
not apply to any person who establishes that 
he did not know or have reason to know in 
the exercise of due care that such vehicle 
or item of motor vehicle equipment is not 
in conformity with applicable Federal motor 
vehicle safety standards, or to any person 
who, prior to such first purchase, holds a 
certificate issued by the manufacturer or 
importer of such motor vehicle or motor ve- 
hicle equipment, to the effect that such 
vehicle or equipment conforms.to all applica- 
ble Federal motor vehicle safety standards, 
unless such person knows that such vehicle 
or equipment does not so conform, 

(3) A motor vehicle or item of motor vehi- 
cle equipment offered for importation in vio- 
lation of paragraph (1) of subsection (a) 
shall be refused admission into the United 
States under joint regulations issued by the 
Secretary of the Treasury and the Secretary; 
except that the Secretary of the Treasury and 
the Secretary may, by such regulations, pro- 
vide for authorizing the importation of such 
motor vehicle or item of motor vehicle equip- 
ment into the United States upon such terms 
and conditions (including the furnishing of 
a bond) as May appear to them appropriate 
to insure that any such motor vehicle or 
item of motor vehicle equipment will be 
brought into conformity with any applicable 
Federal motor vehicle safety standard pre- 
scribed under this title, or will be exported 
or abandoned to the United States. 

(4) The Secretary of the Treasury and the 
Secretary may, by joint regulations, permit 
the temporary importation of any motor 
vehicle or item of motor vehicle equipment 
after the first purchase of it in good faith for 
purposes other than resale. 

(5) Paragraph (1) of subsection (a) shall 
not apply in the case of a motor vehicle or 
item of motor vehicle equipment intended 
solely for export, and so labeled or tagged on 
the vehicle or item itself and on the outside 
of the container, if any, which is exported. 

(c) Compliance with any Federal motor 
vehicle safety standard issued under this 
title does not exempt any person from any 
liability under common law. 
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Sec. 109. (a) Whoever violates any provi- 
sion of section 108, or any regulation issued 
thereunder, shall be subject to a civil pen- 
alty of not to exceed $1,000 for each such 
violation. Such violation of a provision of 
section 108, or regulations issued thereunder, 
shall constitute a separate violation with 
respect to each motor vehicle or item of 
motor vehicle equipment or with respect to 
each failure or refusal to allow or perform 
an act required thereby, except that the 
maximum civil penalty shall not exceed 
$400,000 for any related series of violations. 

(b) Any such civil penalty may be com- 
promised by the Secretary. The amount of 
such penalty, when finally determined, or 
the amount agreed upon in compromise, may 
be deducted from any sums owing by the 
United States to the person charged. 

Src. 110. (a) The United States district 
courts shall have jurisdiction, for cause 
shown and subject to the provisions of rule 
65 (a) and (b) of the Federal Rules of Civil 
Procedure, to restrain violations of this title 
upon petition by the appropriate United 
States attorney or the Attorney General on 
behalf of the United States. Whenever 
practicable, the Secretary shall give notice 
to any person against whom an action for 
injunctive relief is contemplated and afford 
him an opportunity to present his views, 
and, except in the case of a knowing and 
willful violation, shall afford him reasonable 
opportunity to achieve compliance. The 
failure to give such notice and afford such 
opportunity shall not preclude the granting 
of appropriate relief. 

(b) In any proceeding for criminal con- 
tempt for violation of an injunction or re- 
straining order issued under this section, 
which violation also constitutes a violation 
of this title, trial shall be by the court or, 
upon demand of the accused, by a jury. 
Such trial shall be conducted in accordance 
with the practice and procedure applicable 
in the case of proceedings subject to the 
provisions of rule 42(b) of the Federal Rules 
of Criminal Procedure. 

(c) In all criminal or injunction proceed- 
ings for the enforcement or to restrain vio- 
lations of this title, subpenas for witnesses 
‘who are required to attend a court of the 
United States in any district may run into 
any other district in any such proceeding. 

Sec. 111. (a) If any motor vehicle or item 
of motor vehicle equipment is determined 
not to conform to applicable Federal motor 
vehicle safety standards, or contains a defect 
which relates to motor vehicle safety, after 
the sale of such vehicle or item of equip- 
ment by a manufacturer or a distributor to 
a distributor or a dealer and prior to the 
sale of such vehicle or item of equipment 
by such distributor or dealer: 

(1) The manufacturer or distributor, as 
the case may be, shall immediately repur- 
chase such vehicle or item of motor vehicle 
equipment from such distributor or dealer 
at the price paid by such distributor or deal- 
er, plus all transportation charges involved 
and a reasonable reimbursement of not less 
than 1 per centum per month of such price 
paid prorated from the date of notice of such 
nonconformance to the date of repurchase 
by the manufacturer or distributor; or 

(2) In the case of motor vehicles, the 
manufacturer or distributor, as the case may 
be, at his own expense, shall immediately 
furnish the purchasing distributor or dealer 
the required conforming part or parts or 
equipment for installation by the distributor 
or dealer on or in such yehicle and for the 
installation involved the manufacturer shall 
reimburse such distributor or dealer for the 
reasonable value of such installation plus a 
reasonable reimbursement of not less than 
1 per centum per month of the manufac- 
turer’s or distributor's selling price prorated 
from the date of notice of such noncon- 
formance to the date such vehicle is brought 
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into conformance with applicable Federal 
standards: Provided, however, That the dis- 
tributor or dealer proceeds with reasonable 
diligence with the installation after the re- 
quired part, parts or equipment are received. 

(b) In the event any manufacturer or dis- 
tributor shall refuse to comply with the re- 
quirements of paragraphs (1) and (2) of 
subsection (a), then the distributor or deal- 
er, as the case may be, to whom such non- 
conforming vehicle or equipment has been 
sold may bring suit against such manufac- 
turer or distributor in any district court of 
the United States in the district in which 
said manufacturer or distributor resides, or 
is found, or has an agent, without respect to 
the amount in controversy, and shall recover 
the damage by him sustained, as well as all 
court costs plus reasonable attorneys’ fees. 
Any action brought pursuant to this section 
shall be forever barred unless commenced 
within three years after the cause of action 
shall have accrued. 

(c) The value of such installations and 
such reasonable reimbursements as specified 
in subsection (a) of this section shall be 
fixed by mutual agreement of the parties, or 
failing such agreement, by the court pursu- 
ant to the provisions of subsection (b) of 
this section. 

Sec. 112. (a) The Secretary is authorized 
to conduct such inspection as may be neces- 
sary to enforce Federal vehicle safety stand- 
ards established under this title. He shall 
furnish the Attorney General and, when ap- 
propriate, the Secretary of the Treasury any 
information obtained indicating noncompli- 
ance with such standards for appropriate 
action. 

(b) Every manufacturer of motor vehicles 
and motor vehicle equipment shall establish 
and maintain for a reasonable time such 
records as may be reasonably necessary to 
enable the Secretary to determine whether 
such manufacturer has acted or is acting 
in compliance with this title and motor ve- 
hicle safety standards prescribed pursuant to 
this title and shall, upon request of an 
officer or employee duly designated by the 
Secretary, make appropriate reports and 
permit such officer or employee to inspect 
appropriate books, papers, records, and docu- 
ments. For the purposes of this section, 
the terms “reports”, “books”, “papers”, “rec- 
ords”, and “documents” shall be limited to 
design, engineering, quality control, ship- 
ment and receiving data that are relevant 
to determining whether motor vehicle safety 
standards prescribed pursuant to this title 
are complied with in the production of mo- 
tor vehicles or items of motor vehicle equip- 
ment which have been or are being pro- 
duced for sale. 

(c) Every manufacturer of motor vehicles 
and motor vehicle equipment shall provide 
to the Secretary such performance data and 
other technical data related to performance 
and safety as may be required to carry out 
the purposes of this Act. The Secretary is 
authorized to require the manufacturer to 
give such notification of such performance 
and technical data at the time of original 
purchase to the first person who purchases a 
motor vehicle or item of equipment for 
purposes other than resale, as he determines 
necessary to carry ou the purposes of this 
Act. 

(d) All information reported to or other- 
wise obtained by the Secretary or his repro- 
sentative pursuant to subsection (b) which 
information contains or relates to a trade fe- 
cret or other matter referred to in section 
1905 of title 18 of the United States Code. 
shall be considered confidential for the pur- 
pose of that section, except that such infor- 
mation may be disclosed to other officers or 
employees concerned with carrying out this 
title or when relevant in any proceeding un- 
der this title. Nothing in this section shall 
authorize the withholding of information by 
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the Secretary or any officer or employee under 
his control, from the duly authorized com- 
mittees of the Congress. 

Sec. 113. (a) Every manufacturer of motor 
vehicles shall furnish notification of any de- 
fect in any motor vehicle or motor vehicle 
equipment produced by such manufacturer 
which he determines, in good faith, relates to 
motor vehicle safety, to the purchaser (where 
known to the manufacturer) of such motor 
vehicle or motor vehicle equipment, within 
@ reasonable time after such manufacturer 
has discovered such defect. 

(b) The notification required by subsec- 
tion (a) shall be accomplished— 

(1) by certified mail to the first pur- 
chaser (not including any dealer of such 
manufacturer) of the motor vehicle or motor 
vehicle equipment containing such a defect, 
and to any subsequent purchaser to whom 
has been transferred any warranty on such 
motor vehicle or motor vehicle equipment; 
and 


(2) by certified mail or other more expe- 
ditious means to the dealer or dealers of such 
manufacturer to whom such motor vehicle or 
equipment was delivered. 

(c) The notification required by subsec- 
tion (a) shall contain a clear description of 
such defect, an evaluation of the risk to 
traffic safety reasonably related to such de- 
fect, and a statement of the measures to be 
taken to repair such defect. 

(d) Every manufacturer of motor vehicles 
shall furnish to the Secretary promptly a 
true and representative copy of any notice, 
bulletin, or like written communications to 
the dealers of such manufacturer or pur- 
chasers and users of such manufacturer's 
products regarding the existence or correc- 
tion of any defect in motor vehicles or items 
of motor vehicle equipment as delivered by 
such manufacturer. If the Secretary deter- 
mines that such defect is a safety defect he 
shall review with the manufacturer the ac- 
tion taken and proposed to be taken to ac- 
complish effective notification of purchasers 
and users, If the action taken and proposed 
to be taken by the manufacturer with re- 
spect to a safety defect is inadequate to ac- 
complish effective notification of purchasers 
and users, the Secretary shall order the man- 
ufacturer to take such further measures as 
are reasonable and necessary to accomplish 
such notice and, if the manufacturer does 
not comply promptly with such order, an in- 
junction to compel compliance may be 
sought in accordance with the provisions of 
section 110(a). The Secretary may determine 
after such review whether publication by 
him of the information contained in such 
notices, bulletins, and communications re- 
lating to a safety defect will result in effect- 
ing a substantial additional number of cor- 
rections, and if the Secretary so determines, 
he shall disclose to the public so much of the 
information contained in such notices or 
other information obtained under section 
112(a) as he considers necessary for such 
purpose. The Secretary shall not disclose 
any information which contains or relates 
to a trade secret or other matter referred to 
in section 1905 of title 18 of the United 
States Code unless he determines that such 
disclosure is necessary for such purposes. 

Sec. 114. Every manufacturer or distribu- 
tor of a motor vehicle or motor vehicle equip- 
ment shall furnish to the distributor or 
dealer at the time of delivery of such vehicle 
or equipment by such manufacturer or dis- 
tributor the certification that each such ve- 
hicle or item of motor vehicle equipment 
conforms to all applicable Federal motor ve- 
hicle safety standards. In the case of an 
item of motor vehicle equipment such cer- 
tification may be in the form of a label or 
tag on such item or on the outside of a con- 
tainer in which such item is delivered. In 
the case of a motor vehicle such certifica- 
tion shall be in the form of a label or tag 
permanently affixed to such motor vehicle. 
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Sec. 115. The Secretary shall carry out the 
provisions of this Act through a National 
Traffic Safety Agency (hereinafter referred to 
as the “Agency”), which he shall establish 
in the Department of Commerce. The 
Agency shall be headed by a Traffic Safety 
Administrator who shall be appointed by the 
President, by and with the advice and con- 
sent of the Senate, and shall be compen- 
sated at the rate prescribed for level V of the 
Federal Executive Salary Schedule estab- 
lished by the Federal Executive Salary Act 
of 1964. The Administrator shall be a cit- 
izen of the United States, and shall be ap- 
pointed with due regard for his fitness to 
discharge efficiently the powers and the du- 
ties delegated to him pursuant to this Act. 
The Administrator shall have no pecuniary 
interest in or own any stock in or bonds of 
any enterprise involyed in (1) manufactur- 
ing motor vehicles or motor vehicle equip- 
ment, or (2) constructing highways, nor 
shall he engage in any other business, voca- 
tion, or employment. The Administrator 
shall perform such duties as are delegated to 
him by the Secretary. 

Sec. 116. Nothing contained herein shall 
be deemed to exempt from the antitrust laws 
of the United States any conduct that would 
otherwise be unlawful under such laws, or 
to prohibit under the antitrust laws of the 
United States any conduct that would be 
lawful under such laws. 

Sec. 117. (a) The Act entitled “An Act 
to provide that hydraulic brake fluid sold or 
shipped in commerce for use in motor ve- 
hicles shall meet certain specifications pre- 
scribed by the Secretary of Commerce”, ap- 
proved September 5, 1962 (76 Stat. 437; 
Public Law 87-637), and the Act entitled 
“An Act to provide that seat belts sold or 
shipped in interstate commerce for use in 
motor vehicles shall meet certain safety 
standards”, approved December 13, 1963 (77 
Stat. 361; Public Law 88-201), are hereby 
repealed. 

(b) Whoever, prior to the date of enact- 
ment of this section, knowingly and will- 
fully violates any provision of law repealed 
by subsection (a) of this section, shall be 
punished in accordance with the provi- 
sions of such laws as in effect on the date 
such violation occurred. 

(c) All standards issued under authority 
of the laws repealed by subsection (a) of 
this section which are in effect at the time 
this section takes effect, shall continue in 
effect as if they had been effectively issued 
under section 103 until amended or re- 
voked by the Secretary, or a court of com- 
petent jurisdiction by operation of law. 

(d) Any proceeding relating to any pro- 
vision of law repealed by subsection (a) of 
this section which is pending at the time 
this section takes effect shall be continued 
by the Secretary as if this section had not 
been enacted, and orders issued in any such 
proceeding shall continue in effect as if 
they had been effectively issued under sec- 
tion 103 until amended or revoked by the 
Secretary in accordance with this title, or 
by operation of law. 

(e) The repeals made by subsection (a) of 
this section shall not affect any suit, action, 
or other proceeding lawfully commenced 
prior to the date this section takes effect, 
and all such suits, actions, and proceedings, 
shall be continued, proceedings therein had, 
appeals therein taken, and judgments 
therein rendered, in the same manner and 
with the same effect as if this section had 
not been enacted. No suit, action, or other 
proceeding lawfully commenced by or against 
any agency or officer of the United States 
in relation to the discharge of official duties 
under any provision of law repealed by sub- 
section (a) of this section shall abate by rea- 
son of such repeal, but the court, upon mo- 
tion or supplemental petition filed at any 
time within 12 months after the date of 
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enactment of this section showing the neces- 
sity for the survival of such suit, action, or 
other proceeding to obtain a settlement of 
the questions involved, may allow the same 
to be maintained. 

Sec, 118. The Secretary, in exercising the 
authority under this title, shall utilize the 
services, research and testing facilities of 
other Federal departments and agencies to 
the maximum extent practicable in order to 
avoid duplication. 

Sec. 119. The Secretary is authorized to 
issue, amend, and revoke such rules and reg- 
ulations as he deems necessary to carry out 
this title. 

Sec. 120. (a) The Secretary shall prepare 
and submit to the President for transmittal 
to the Congress on March 1 of each year a 
comprehensive report on the administration 
of this Act for the preceding calendar year. 
Such report shall include but not be re- 
stricted to (1) a thorough statistical com- 
pilation of the accidents and injuries oc-, 
curring in such year; (2) a list of Federal 
motor vehicle safety standards prescribed or 
in effect in such year; (3) the degree of 
observance of applicable Federal motor ve- 
hicle standards; (4) a summary of all cur- 
rent research grants and contracts together 
with a description of the problems to be con- 
sidered by such grants and contracts; (5) an 
analysis and evaluation, including relevant 
policy recommendations, of research activi- 
ties completed and technological progress 
achieved during such year; and (6) the ex- 
tent to which technical information was dis- 
seminated to the scientific community and 
consumer-oriented information was made 
available to the motoring public. 

(b) The report required by subsection (a) 
of this section shall contain such recommen- 
dations for additional legislation as the Sec- 
retary deems necessary to promote coopera- 
tion among the several States in the im- 
provement of traffic safety and to strengthen 
the national traffic safety program. 

Sec. 121. (a) There is authorized to be ap- 
propriated for the purpose of carrying out 
the provisions of this title, other than those 
related to tire safety, not to exceed $11,000,000 
for fiscal year 1967, $17,000,000 for fiscal year 
1968, and $23,000,000 for the fiscal year 1969, 
and funds appropriated under this authority 
shall remain available until expended. 

(b) There is authorized to be appropriated 
for the purpose of carrying out the provisions 
of this title related to tire safety and title 
II, not to exceed $2,900,000 for fiscal year 
1967, and $1,450,000 per fiscal year for the 
fiscal years 1968 and 1969. 

Sec. 122. The provisions of this title for 
certification of motor vehicles and items of 
motor vehicle equipment shall take effect on 
the effective date of the first standard ac- 
tually issued under section 103 of this title. 


TITLE II—TIRE SAFETY 


Sec. 201. In all standards for pneumatic 
tires established under title I of this Act, the 
Secretary shall require that tires subject 
thereto be permanently and conspicuously 
labeled with such safety information as he 
determines to be necessary to carry out the 
purposes of this Act. Such labeling shall 
include— 

(1) suitable identification of the manu- 
facturer, or in the case of a retreaded tire 
suitable identification of the retreader, un- 
less the tire contains a brand name other 
than the name of the manufacturer in which 
case it shall also contain a code mark which 
would permit the seller of such tire to iden- 
tify the manufacturer thereof to the pur- 
chaser upon his request. 

(2) the composition of the material used 
in the ply of the tire. 

(3) the actual number of plies in the tire. 

(4) the maximum permissible load for the 
tire. 


(5) a recital that the tire conforms to 
Federal minimum safe performance stand- 
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ards, except that in lieu of such recital the 
Secretary may prescribe an appropriate mark 
or symbol for use by those manufacturers or 
retreaders who comply with such standards, 
The Secretary may require that additional 
safety related information be disclosed to the 
purchaser of a tire at the time of sale of the 
tire. 

Sec. 202. In standards established under 
title I of this Act the Secretary shall require 
that each motor vehicle be equipped by the 
manufacturer or by the purchaser thereof at 
the time of the first purchase thereof in 
good faith for purposes other than resale 
with tires which meet the maximum permis- 
sible load standards when such vehicle is 
fully loaded with the maximum number of 
passengers it is designed to carry and a rea- 
sonable amount of luggage. 

Src. 203. In order to assist the consumer to 
make an informed choice in the purchase of 
motor vehicle tires, within two years after 
the enactment of this title, the Secretary 
shall prescribe by order, and publish in the 
Federal Register, a uniform quality grading 
system for motor vehicle tires. Such order 
shall become effective one hundred and 
eighty days from the date on which such 
order is published. The Secretary shall also 
cooperate with industry and the Federal 
Trade Commission to the maximum extent 
practicable in efforts to eliminate deceptive 
and confusing tire nomenclature and mar- 
keting practices. 


TITLE I1I—ACCIDENT AND INJURY RESEARCH AND 
TEST FACILITY 


Sec. 301. The Secretary of Commerce is 
hereby authorized to make a complete inves- 
tigation and study of the need for a facility 
or facilities to conduct research, develop- 
ment, and testing in traffic safety (including 
but not limited to motor vehicle and highway 
safety) authorized by law, and research, de- 
velopment, and testing relating to the safety 
of agricultural machinery used on highways 
or in connection with the maintenance of 
highways (with particular emphasis on trac- 
tor safety) as he deems appropriate and 
necessary. 

Sec. 302. The Secretary shall report the re- 
sults of his investigation and study to Con- 
gress not later than December 31, 1967. Such 
report shall include but not be limited to 
(1) an inventory of existing capabilities, 
equipment, and facilities, either publicly or 
privately owned or operated, which could be 
made available for use by the Secretary in 
carrying out the safety research, develop- 
ment, and testing referred to in section 301, 
(2) recommendations as to the site or sites 
for any recommended facility or facilities, 
(3) preliminary plans, specifications, and 
drawings for such recommended facility or 
facilities (including major research, develop- 
ment, and testing equipment), and (4) the 
estimated cost of the recommended sites, 
facilities, and equipment. 

Sec. 303. There is hereby authorized to be 
appropriated not to exceed $3,000,000 for the 
investigation, study, and report authorized 
by this title. Any funds so appropriated 
shall remain available until expended, 

TITLE IV—NATIONAL DRIVER REGISTER 


Sec. 401. The Act entitled “An Act to pro- 
vide for a register in the Department of 
Commerce in which shall be listed the names 
of certain persons who have had their motor 
vehicle operator’s licenses revoked”, approved 
July 14, 1960, as amended (74 Stat. 526; 23 
U.S.C. 313 note), is hereby amended to read 
as follows: 

“That the Secretary of Commerce shall es- 
tablish and maintain a register identifying 
each individual reported to him by a State, 
or political subdivision thereof, as an indi- 
vidual with respect to whom such State or 
political subdivision has denied, terminated, 
or temporarily withdrawn (except a with- 
drawal for less than six months based on a 
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series of nonmoving violations) an individ- 
ual’s license or privilege to operate a motor 
vehicle. 

“Sec. 2, Only at the request of a State, or 
a Federal department or agency, shall the 
Secretary furnish information contained in 
the register established under the first sec- 
tion of this Act, and such information shall 
be furnished only to the requesting party 
and only with respect to an individual appli- 
cant for a motor vehicle operator’s license or 
permit. è 

“Sec, 3. As used in this Act, the term 
‘State’ includes each of the several States, 
the Commonwealth of Puerto Rico, the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, Guam, the Virgin Islands, 
the Canal Zone, and American Samoa,” 


Mr. STAGGERS (interrupting the 
reading). Mr. Chairman, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the committee 
amendment be considered as read, 
printed in the Recorp, and open to 
amendment at any point. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Virginia? 

There was no objection. 

AMENDMENTS OFFERED BY MR. STAGGERS 


Mr. STAGGERS. Mr. Chairman, 
there are several committee amendments 
which I should like to offer and have 
read and considered at this time. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will re- 
port the first committee amendments. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendments offered by Mr. Staccers: On 
page 39, line 16, strike out “Issue a certifi- 
cate,” and insert in lieu thereof the follow- 
ing: “fail to issue a certificate required by 
section 114, or issue a certificate”. 

On page 39, line 21, strike the period and 
insert in lieu thereof a semicolon. 

On page 39, immediately after line 21, 
insert the following: 

“(4) fail to furnish notification of any 
defect as required by section 113. 


Mr. STAGGERS. Mr. Chairman, 
these are only perfecting amendments 
which we feel should be inserted in the 
bill. They make notification and certifi- 
cation subject to the civil test. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Chairman, we 
have no objection to the amendments. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendments. 


The amendments were agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will re- 
port the next committee amendments. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendments offered by Mr. Staccers: On 
page 39, lines 14 and 15, strike out “as re- 
quired under section 112(b) and (c);” and 
insert in lieu thereof the following: “or fail 
or refuse to permit entry or inspection, as 
required under section 112;” 

On page 46, strike out line 15 and all that 
follows down through and including line 6 
on page 47 and insert in lieu thereof the 
following: 

“(b) For purposes of enforcement of this 
title, officers or employees duly designated 
by the Secretary, upon presenting appro- 
priate credentials and a written notice to the 
Owner, Operator, or agent in charge, are au- 
thorized (1) to enter, at reasonable times, 
any factory, warehouse, or establishment in 
which motor vehicles or items of motor vehi- 
cle equipment are manufactured, or held for 
introduction into interstate commerce or are 
held for sale after such introduction; and 
(2) to imspect, at reasonable times and 
within reasonable limits and in a reasonable 
manner, such factory, warehouse, or estab- 
lishment. Each such inspection shall be 
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commenced and completed with reasonable 
promptness. N 

(e) Every manufacturer of motor vehicles 
and motor vehicle equipment shall establish 
and maintain such records, make such re- 
ports, and provide such information as the 
Secretary may. reasonably require to enable 
him to determine whether such manufac- 
turer has acted or is acting in compliance 
with this title and motor vehicle safety 
standards prescribed pursuant to this title 
and shall, upon request of an officer or em- 
ployee duly designated by the Secretary, per- 
mit.such officer or employee to inspect appro- 
priate books, papers, records, and documents 
relevant to determining whether such manu- 
facturer has acted or is acting in compliance 
with this title and motor vehicle safety stand- 
ards prescribed pursuant to this title.” 

On page 47, line 7, strike out “(c)” and in- 
sert “(d)” 

On page 47, line 17, strike out “(d)” and 
Insert “(e)” 

On page 47, line 19, after “(b)” insert “or 
( c) ” 


Mr.SPRINGER. Mr. Chairman, is the 
chairman of the committee going to 
make an explanation of these amend- 
ments? 

Mr. STAGGERS. Mr. Chairman, I 
intended to say that this language is con- 
tained in the bill which passed the other 
body. We believe perhaps it will 
strengthen the bill to some degree. For 
that reason we have asked for it to be 
inserted, 

Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Chairman, it is 
my understanding—and I think I have 
read it before, but I want to be sure that 
this is what we are talking about—this 
is the Senate language completely and 
nomore. Is that correct? 

Mr. STAGGERS. Identical. 

Mr. SPRINGER, We have no objec- 
tion to it. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The question is on 
the committee amendments. 

The committee amendments were 
agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will 
read the next committee amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendments offered by Mr. SracceRs: On 
page 56, line 23, after “shall” insert a comma 
and the following: “through standards es- 
tablished under title I of this Act,”. 

On page 56, line 1, strike out “Such” and 
all that follows down through the period on 
line 2 of page 57 and insert in lieu thereof: 
“Such order shall specify the date such sys- 
tem is to take effect which shall not be 
sooner than 180 days or later than 1 year from 
the date such order is issued.” 


The amendments were agreed to. 
AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR, SPRINGER 


Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Chairman, I 
offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. SPRINGER: On 
page 34, line 14, strike out “Secretary,” and 
insert in lieu thereof the following: “Presi- 


dent with the advice and consent of the 
Senate,“ 


Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Chairman, in 
view of this being, I think, only one of 
two amendments, I would like to ask 
unanimous consent that I be allowed to 
proceed for 3 additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Illinois? 

There was no, objection. 
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Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Chairman, this 
has to do with the Advisory Council. We 
feel that the formation of the Advisory 
Council was one of the real important 
parts of this legislation. This Council 
is composed of 13 members, of which one 
is the chairman. Now, at the beginning 
the original legislation had the provi- 
sion as I want it in it. May I say this 
is a rather unique situation. The gen- 
tleman from Florida [Mr. ROGERS] of- 
fered the first amendment and we 
adopted it. Under that amendment the 
bill then read that it, the Council, would 
be appointed by the President with the 
advice and consent of the Senate. Now, 
within a very few days after this the 
Secretary of Commerce strenuously ob- 
jected to the language “by the Presi- 
dent with the advice and consent of the 
Senate.” 

Now, if I were the Secretary of Com- 
merce, I might want it that way. The 
Advisory Council as we set it up ap- 
pointed by the President with the ad- 
vice and consent of the Senate is a 
pretty independent body, because it re- 
ceives the final approval of the Senate. 
It was our feeling that a body as im- 
portant as this, which is going to make 
up standards for this country in con- 
sultation with the Secretary of Com- 
merce, ought not to be under the im- 
mediate domination of the Secretary. So 
the Secretary began to exert pressure on 
everybody, including me, to see if he 
could get this changed back from the 
way that the gentleman from Florida, 
[Mr. Rocers] has put it into the bill 
finally. That amendment carried in the 
committee 13 to 12. Thirteen for making 
the change to give all of the power to the 
Secretary with no hearings on the ap- 
pointment of the members of the Ad- 
visory Council. I am sure if the Secre- 
tary of Commerce had not intervened, 
this bill would have remained ‘exactly 
as it was. It was only because of the 
pressure of the Secretary of Commerce 
that the change was made. 

Why is this not in the public interest? 
I think that is pretty important to know. 
Under the language now in the bill, the 
Secretary of Commerce can appoint 
those 13 people this afternoon and they 
go to work tomorrow morning and the 
first time anybody would know about 
it is when those men were on the job, or 
you read about it in the newspaper. 
There is no intervening time for any- 
body to make any objection. You would 
not even know who the candidates 
were. 

Mr. Chairman, this Council of 13 peo- 
ple is going to advise the Secretary on 
automobile safety standards for 93 mil- 
lion automobiles of which there will 
roughly be 160 million people driving. 

Mr. Chairman, if there is anything 
that can affect every home in this coun- 
try more, I do not know what it is. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, the amendment 
which I have offered would strike out 
“Secretary” and insert “President with 
the advice and consent of the Senate.” 

Mr. Chairman, why is it important to 
put this provision in here? In the first 
place, everyone of these 13 members 
should be publicly exposed by a hearing 
in the Senate. I do not mean held up to 
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ridicule; of course not. What I mean is 
that when the President nominates them, 
within 30 days they will come down to 
the Senate for confirmation and there 
will be a hearing on each one of these 13 
people. 

Mr. Chairman, there should be ques- 
tions put to each of these appointees as 
to their qualifications. 

Therefore, Mr. Chairman, you would 
haye an opportunity to examine those 
people. If they are not qualified, then 
they should not be accepted in the public 
interest—if their record indicates in the 
past that they were not capable of act- 
ing in the public interest. 

Mr. Chairman, there is a second reason 
why we wanted the Council to be rela- 
tively independent. In other words, Mr 
Chairman, they should be standing up 
for the public interest and they should 
not be under the domination of the 
Secretary, I know that Members on both 
sides of the aisle were for the Advisory 
Council but said that the Advisory Coun- 
cil ought to be making its recommenda- 
tions in writing so that there would be no 
doubt that the Council was acting in the 
public interest. 

In other words, Mr. Chairman, we 
have made it impossible for the Secre- 
tary to consult with two or three of these 
people and put these standards into 
operation tomorrow and say that they 
had been consulted. 

Mr. Chairman, we made it mandatory 
that the Secretary had to consult with 
the Advisory Council, 

Mr. Chairman, this is the reason why 
this Council should be independent. 

The members of the Committee may 
well say that the President and the Sec- 
retary are probably acting together. 
Perhaps, they are. Perhaps, the Presi- 
dent is going to make the appointments 
that the Secretary wants to have made. 
But the important thing is that when 
these recommended appointments get to 
the Senate, you will have a right to ques- 
tion these men individually, 

Mr. Chairman, this is a very simple 
amendment. I have tried to explain it 
in language which everyone can under- 
stand. I believe it is important to sepa- 
rate this Advisory Council from being 
under the immediate instructions of the 
Secretary, and that is the reason for the 
amendment, 

Mr. Chairman, in the committee it lost 
by only a vote of 13 to 12. This will give 
to the members of the Committee an idea 
as to how close the vote was, and may I 
say that the vote was bipartisan. 

Mr. STAGGERS. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, I shall not take the full 
5 minutes, I just want to call upon the 
author of the amendment, because he is 
the one who sponsored it, the gentleman 
from Florida [Mr. ROGERS]. 

Mr. ROGERS of Florida. Mr. Chair- 
man, I thank the chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Commerce for 
yielding to me at this time. 

Mr. Chairman, I likewise rise in op- 
position to the amendment. 

Actually, as has been explained, when 
I first offered this amendment I did have 
the Advisory Safety Council appointed 
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by the President and its members to be 
confirmed by the Senate. 

Without any pressure, if I may say to 
the gentleman from Illinois, but simply 
as a result of discussions I had with rep- 
resentatives of the Department of Com- 
merce, I changed my mind as to the ad- 
visability of having the President appoint 
the Council. The Commerce Department 
tried to point out to me what it felt were 
the deficiencies in the amendment as it 
was first offered. I agreed with the De- 
partment and offered an amendment to 
change the provision from having the 
President appoint the Council to having 
the Secretary appoint the members. 

First of all, the purpose of this Coun- 

cil is to advise the Secretary. It is not to 
advise the President. It is not to advise 
the Cabinet. It is to advise the Secre- 
tary of Commerce, on trying to set stand- 
ards. 
- Where do we place the responsibility 
in this bill for the setting of standards? 
We do not place it in the President—we 
place it in the Secretary of Commerce, 
and it is his full responsibility. It is only 
right that he should appoint this group 
to help advise him. That is all it is. He 
does not have to accept their advice 
or he may accept their advice if he so 
desires. It is simply an advisory com- 
mittee for the Secretary. 

Furthermore, I think we are protected 
under the terms of office in that we have 
certain set terms, and independence 
enough for any advisory committee. We 
give them set terms that the members 
will serve. We have precedent for that. 

That is the same way it is done in the 
Public Health Service, the Surgeon Gen- 
eral appoints the advisory committee to 
advise him. In the Department of De- 
fense we have the same sort of setup. 
The advisory committees there are ap- 
pointed by the Secretary, and not by the 
President. 

I think that an overall view of the pur- 
pose of the Safety Advisory Council as 
set out in the proposed bill to advise the 
Secretary, who has the full responsibil- 
ity, is exactly as the committee should be 
appointed and set up. 

I would urge very vigorously the defeat 
of the amendment as proposed by the 
gentleman from Illinois. 

Mr. WATSON- Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, my friend from Florida 
knows full well the high esteem that I 
have for him, and certainly I for one 
would never impugn his motives. 

But I well recall, as I am sure the 
other members of the committee will 
recall, the persuasiveness and the elo- 
quence of the gentleman from Florida 
when he first proposed this Advisory 
Council. It was his idea that it be ap- 
pointed by the President, with the advice 
and consent of the Senate. He did an 
excellent job. He convinced us on it. 

It was not until the last day that they 
came back with the idea that the Council 
must be appointed by the Secretary. 

Now, let me say why I can support the 
amendment of the gentleman from Il- 
linois. We have a serious problem con- 
fronting us. I want this Advisory Coun- 
cil to have as much prestige and respect 
as possible. I firmly believe that if it 
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goes through the process of recommen- 
dation by the President, plus the advice 
and consent of the Senate, that this 
Council indeed will have national pres- 
tige, and we will get the best possible 
members on this Council. 

Bear in mind this: Whether you have 
it by the method suggested by the gen- 
tleman from Illinois, or whether you 
will leave it as it is presently in the bill, 
you are not diminishing one iota the 
authority or the power of the Secretary 
of Commerce. 

The gentleman from Florida knows full 
well that the final authority is vested 
in the Secretary. But I believe it will be 
more meaningful to have this Advisory 
Council appointed by the same method 
‘as my friend from Florida originally 
suggested. 

I fail thus far to see the deficiencies 
that suddenly manifested themselves be- 
tween the original proposal and the last- 
minute suggestion which just passed by 
the skin of its teeth with a 13-to-12 vote. 

I would urge the Committee to adopt 
the amendment of the gentleman from 
Illinois. It will give us a stronger bill. 
It will not diminish the authority of the 
Secretary of Commerce at all. I believe 
it will.add immeasurably to the prestige 
of this Advisory Council as they try to 
wrestle with this tremendously: impor- 
tant problem with which we are con- 
fronted. 

Mr. ROGERS of Florida. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr, WATSON. I yield to my friend, 
the gentleman from Florida. 

Mr. ROGERS of Florida. I thank my 
friend, the gentleman from South Caro- 
lina, I would say that it was not just 
at the last day. Of course, the substitute 
was put in the last day, but there were 
discussions before that. 

Mr. WATSON. I am sure the gentle- 
man knows there was later discussion 
after your original proposal. 

Mr. ROGERS of Florida. Yes. 

Mr. WATSON. And then it was voted 
down on that occasion. It was denied. 

Mr. ROGERS of Florida. Yes. 

Mr. WATSON. And it was narrowly 
passed on the last day. 

Mr. ROGERS of Florida. All I wanted 
to say was that at that time I had made 
the change. But, no matter, the fact 
that I first proposed it, as you say, I did 
have the President appoint them. 

In further consideration of that ques- 
tion I felt it would not be wise. If we 
would give this Council the right to set 
the standards themselves and the re- 
sponsibility to do that, then I would 
agree with the gentleman that it should 
be a presidentially appointed body. 

However, in a situation where we will 
have given the authority to and will hold 
the Secretary responsible, surely it is 
only proper that the advisory body 
should be appointed by him. 

Mr. WATSON. I refuse to yield fur- 
ther. If I might make this statement in 
reply, I am sure the gentleman from 
Florida will agree with me that an ad- 
visory council appointed by the Presi- 
dent with the advice and consent of the 
Senate would certainly be more of a 
prestige council than one which is ap- 
pointed by the Secretary of Commerce. 
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I believe it is more in the public interest 
that we have this particular procedure 
followed, as indeed was the one which 
you suggested initially. Neither method 
of appointment would not diminish the 
authority of the Secretary of Commerce. 
Indeed, I believe we would strengthen his 
hand as he tries to wrestle with this tre- 
mendously important problem. 

Actually we are having much ado about 
nothing. I hope my colleagues over on 
the other side will go along with us and 
show your confidence in the President of 
the United States and the Senate on this 
matter. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. SPRINGER]. 

The question was taken; 
Chairman being in doubt, the Committee 
divided, and there were—ayes 49, noes 66. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Chairman, I 
demand tellers. 

Tellers were ordered, and the Chair- 
man appointed as tellers Mr. SPRINGER 
and Mr. Rocers of Florida. 

The Committee again divided, and the 
tellers reported that there were—ayes, 
80; noes, 77. 

So the amendment was agreed to. 
AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. O'NEILL OF 
MASSACHUSETTS 

Mr. O’NEILL of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. O'NEILL of Mas- 
sachusetts: On page 43, after line 3, on line 
4, a new section 109(c) to follow section 
109 (v): 

“CRIMINAL PENALTY 

“Sec. 109(c). Any person who knowingly 
and willfully violates any provision of section 
108, or any regulation issued thereunder, 
shall upon conviction be fined not more than 
$50,000 or imprisoned not more than two 
years, or both.” 


Mr. O’NEILL of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Chairman, I, too, want to congratulate 
the chairman and the committee for 
having hearings and reporting this legis- 
lation. But I also want to make refer- 
ence to a fellow by the name of Ralph 
Nader who lighted a bomb under the 
people of America, and he deserves a 
great amount of credit. I know that I 
received probably 100 letters from my 
constituency with regard to automobile 
safety; there is no question that Ralph 
Nader was responsible. I want to con- 
gratulate the committee for bringing out 
this bill. On the whole, I believe it is a 
good bill. But, of course, from my 
amendment you may infer that I do not 
believe the bill goes far enough. Let me 
read to you in part from an editorial that 
appeared in the Washington Post the 
other morning: 

According to the Commerce Committee 
report Sections 109 and 110 of the bill, the 
civil penalties and injunctions provisions, 
“should constitute sufficient enforcement 
authority to assure full adherence to Fed- 
eral safety standards This is not the case. 
It is ludicrous to think that the Secretary of 
Commerce, armed only with the threat of 
injunction, could force an unwilling auto 
manufacturer to toe the line without an 
impossible amount of litigation. The mem- 
bership of the House has an obligation to 
strengthen the bill on the floor; and the 


and the, 
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Administration, which so warmly embraced 
the Senate bill, should lend its support to 
this effort. 


My amendment is a simple one, rooted 
in relevant history and legislation deal- 
ing with other areas of the public safety. 
The amendment simply provides that 
any person who knowingly and willfully 
violates this act be subject to criminal 
penalties. It is inconceivable to me how 
there can be any valid objections to such 
a provision in an act that deals with the 
safety of millions on the highways of 
our country. Why should the auto in- 
dustry be placed in a privileged position 
here, when a host of other industries 
over whom safety legislation has been 
enacted are subjected to criminal penal- 
ties upon conviction for knowingly and 
wilfully violating the law? To ask the 
question is to answer it. A double stand- 
ard—one for individuals and other in- 
dustries and one for the automotive in- 
dustry—is unjust and unnecessary. Let 
a few examples do for many. 

The Congress has passed laws dealing 
with safety and standards setting that 
have provided for criminal penalties in 
the area of household refrigerators, la- 
beling of hazardous substances, brake 
fluids, seat belts, motor carriers under 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
aircraft—concerning airworthiness cer- 
tificates, interference with navigation, 
explosives and so forth—steam boilers on 
vessels, coal mines, and food, drugs and 
cosmetics. Even the brake fluid and seat 
belt legislation, which was initiated by 
the House Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce Committee, provided for criminal 
fines and imprisonment. I recall no ob- 
jection at that time to these criminal 
provisions; they were drafted into the 
legislation from the very beginning by 
committee staff. Yet, by the present 
act before us, these two laws will be re- 
pealed and incorporated into the present 
act’s purposes. Knowing and willful vio- 
lation of the seat belt and brake fluid 
acts now would incur a criminal penalty; 
when this act is passed, such violation 
would only incur a civil penalty. Does 
this mean that the public safety is not 
in need of the most effective deterrent 
from now on? Have the frightening 
disclosures and news in recent months 
about automobile safety provided any 
basis for a weakening of the deterrent 
impact that flows from a strong enforce- 
ment section? I think not. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Massachusetts has ex- 
pired. 

Mr. O'NEILL of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
proceed for an additional 5 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Chairman, re- 
serving the right to object, I hope the 
gentleman from Massachusetts will not 
object if some other Member asks for 
additional time. 

Mr. O’NEILL of Massachusetts. Oh, I 
never object. 

Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Chairman, I with- 
draw my reservation. 
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The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. O'NEILL of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Chairman, the Congress has decided 
many times before that the main deter- 
rent to illegal behavior by corporations 
is the deterrent that is aimed to pierce 
the corporate veil and attach to the cul- 
pable individual. That deterrent is the 
criminal provision. The Congress has 
applied this deterrent to illegal behavior 
far removed from hazards that can re- 
sult in the death or injury of innocent 
people. For example, violations involv- 
ing economic matters, such as antitrust, 
securities selling or income tax have long 
established criminal penalties applica- 
ble to them. These economic activities 
involve small and large business orga- 
nizations. If there are criminal provi- 
sions in these acts that deal primary 
with monetary matters; why should 
there not be criminal provisions that 
deal with matters of human life, and 
cover large business organizations situ- 
ated in this country and in foreign coun- 
tries that come within this act? Why 
should a negligent driver be exposed to 
criminal fine or imprisonment, as is 
presently the case, and a knowing and 
willful manufacturer be exempted from 
such judgment? 

The inclusion of criminal provisions in 
this act indicts no one. It does say that 
anyone who knowingly and willfully vi- 
olates this act, that could result in serious 
harm or death, will be brought within the 
rule of the criminal law. It serves notice 
to all concerned that safety is serious 
business and that those responsible must 
exert close care and scrutiny over their 
decisions and supervision. Thus, as is 
true of all effective deterrents, the chief 
impact of a criminal provision will be 
preventive. It will further the climate 
of rigorous care that must pervade the 
automotive industry for the protection of 
our people. The administration of this 
act to achieve the maximum safety will 
not be easy. It will be even more difficult 
if the Secretary has inadequate enforce- 
ment tools. One thing is certain. The 
Secretary bears a heavy responsibility 
and the public will expect him to bear it 
well. To permit this bill to pass without 
enforcement provisions suited and nec- 
essary to his task will invite the delays 
and the wishy-washy ry per- 
formance that has caused so much public 
disillusionment with the processes of 
Government. There is nothing more cal- 
culated to erode public confidence in 
Government than Congress giving a de- 
partment heavy responsibility without 
commensurate authority. We are rais- 
ing the public’s expectations for greater 
safety; let us move forward as we have 
in the past, to provide a more solid base 
for their fulfillment. 

Mr. STAGGERS. Mr. Chairman, I 
rise in opposition to the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman and Members of the 
Committee, I hope I do not take the 5 
minutes allotted to me, but first I would 
like to say that the administration when 
they sent up this bill did not ask for 
criminal penalties. When the Depart- 
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ment of Justice was asked for a recom- 
mendation on this they did not ask for 
criminal penalties. The Justice Depart- 
ment said that they did not favor it. It 
is in the Recorp as it was given in the 
other body. I would like to know who 
the gentleman would single out to charge 
with a crime. You cannot put a cor- 
poration in jail. Are you going to take 
one of the men down on the line, the 
foreman, or which one? The Depart- 
ment of Justice said that the bill would 
have to be narrowed if criminal penalties 
are included. 

Mr. O'NEILL of Massachusetts. Will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STAGGERS. Yes. I yield to the 
gentleman. 

Mr. O'NEILL of Massachusetts. All I 
want to say is this: The record of the 
automobile industry is this: They have 
cut corners. They have cut corners 
when the safety of the American public 
has been in question. They have cut 
corners in order to save money. I think 
those who make decisions to cut corners 
on matters of safety should pay the 
penalty. 

Mr. STAGGERS. Who are you going 
to put in jail? 

Mr. O'NEILL of Massachusetts. The 
same as any other act you have on the 
books with regard to public safety. 

Mr. STAGGERS. No one could be 
readily identifiable. 

Mr. O’NEILL of Massachusetts. Just 
like every other act with regard to public 
safety. 

Mr. STAGGERS. But you do not 
know who you are going to put in jail, 
and it would have to be determined. 
This would take a long time. We have 
civil penalties which come to eight times 
the proposed criminal penalties. Tell 
me, do you know of any safety stand- 
ards statute in this land where we have 
both civil and criminal penalties? You 
cannot point to one. I would say also 
that the Senate debated this at quite 
some length. They came up with a vote 
of 62 to 14 against it. 

Mr. O'NEILL of Massachusetts. -You 
asked me to name one. Will the gen- 
tleman yield further? 

Mr. STAGGERS. I yield. 

Mr. O'NEILL of Massachusetts. How 
about your present penalties with regard 
to seat belts? 

Mr. STAGGERS. No, they do not. 
They do not have any civil penalties 
whatsoever. 

I can answer that very quickly, be- 
cause I was in the committee. You can- 
not come up with one. 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to say to 
you now that the FAA which runs the 
airlines of this country do not have any 
criminal penalties in theirs and they can 
take as many as 150 or more on one air- 
craft, and I would add that one is cer- 
tainly interested when one gets on an 
airplane as to whether he is going to be 
safe or not. 

Mr. Chairman, there are many other 
factors which are involved. However, 
we have criminal, but not civil penalties 
in the seat belt and brake fluid laws. We 
repealed them in this because we believe 
in civil penalties which we feel are far 
more effective and much easier to apply. 
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Mr. Chairman, I believe this amend- 
* should be voted down overwhelm- 
ingly. 

There are a lot of people who would 
like to make this a punitive measure. 
However, we are trying to make this an 
effective measure. I do not believe the 
intent of this bill is to punish people. 
It is to save lives and reduce injuries. 
We have injunctive procedures in this 
measure, and many other procedures 
that can be brought to bear. For that 
reason I believe the amendment should 
be voted down. 

Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word, and I rise in 
opposition to the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, it should be pointed out 
very clearly first of all that the function 
of this amendment is to narrow the effect 
of this statute. It is well known to 
students of the law that criminal stat- 
utes are very narrowly construed. This 
is one of the reasons that the committee 
in its wisdom did not insert criminal 
penalties. 

Furthermore, the gentleman’s amend- 
ment would require that the violation of 
this statute be committed “knowingly 
and willfully.” This imposes an almost 
impossible burden of proof on any pros- 
ecution. 

This is one of the most difficult things 
in jurisprudence to prove. I would point 
out as a former assistant prosecutor it is 
oftentimes well nigh impossible to prove. 

Let us look further at this matter. We 
are told by the good gentleman from 
Massachusetts, who is my dear friend, 
that this legislation is not strong 
enough. A look at the bill, at what the 
committee has brought to the floor, dis- 
proves this: 

First of all, for any violations of this 
statute, or for marketing an unsafe ve- 
hicle, or for failure to exercise adequate 
standards of care in the manufacture of 
vehicles, the bill provides for all civil 
penalties amounting to $1,000 per vehicle 
or $1,000 per tire, or $1,000 per part of a 
vehicle which is unsafe—up to a total of 
$400,000, certainly a most vigorous pen- 
alty almost to the point of being confisca- 
tory. 

Second, we have preserved every single 
common-law remedy that exists against 
a manufacturer for the benefit of a motor 
vehicle purchaser. This means that all 
of the warranties and all of the other de- 
vices of common law which are afforded 
to the purchaser, remain in the buyer, 
and they can be exercised against the 
manufacturer. 

Lastly, we have expressly authorized 
use in the courts of the Federal Govern- 
ment the full powers of equity to enforce 
the bill at the request of the Secretary. 
This means that where there is either 
production of or the threat of produc- 
tion of an unsafe motor vehicle the Sec- 
retary may go to a court of equity and 
may enjoin production of the automobile, 
or may seek such other relief as is nec- 
essary to protect the American people 
from having an unsafe motor vehicle 
placed upon the highways. 

This power could include affirmative 
injunctions, to require the manufacturer 
to take corrective action. It could include 
prohibitory injunctions to prevent un- 
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safe motor vehicles from going on the 
roads, It could include judicially leveled 
penalties for violations of court or- 
ders, much larger than the $400,000 civil 
penalty authorized in the bill. It could 
include criminal contempt action, by 
which violation of a court order would 
place the violator in jail for so long 
as the court chose. It could include civ- 
il contempt, which would mean placing 
the individual under restrictions of the 
court until such time as he had purged 
himself of the contempt and until he had 
complied with the requirements of the 
court. 

In addition, it would afford the pos- 
sibility to the court and allow, where 
so necessary, the levying of civil penal- 
ties by the courts up to $1,000 per vehicle 
or part up to $400,000, as were neces- 
sary to assure the protection of the 
American people and to punish the 
manufacture of unsafe motor vehicles 
and parts. 

I would point out that the average 
civil penalty asserted by the committee 
in lieu of a fine could go up to a total 
of $400,000, I would point out that the 
standard of proof which must be borne 
under the committee bill is much dif- 
ferent and much better, if you are inter- 
ested in enforcement, because a civil 
penalty is leveled by the courts upon a 
finding supported by only a fair prepon- 
derance of the evidence. It takes much 
less to sustain the case of the Govern- 
ment. In a criminal prosecution the 
Federal Government must prove beyond 
a reasonable doubt, a much heavier bur- 
den of proof. 

The chairman of the committee 
pointed out something that should not 
be lost upon this House. Who is going 
to be charged with a criminal violation 
under this statute if it is amended the 
way the gentleman from Massachusetts 
would have it amended? Is it going to 
be the president of the corporation? Are 
we going to be able to say that he will- 
fully and knowingly did this? The an- 
swer is most probably not. Is it going 
to be leveled against any production offi- 
cial or engineer of the company? It is go- 
ing to be leveled against a production line 
employee of the company? Indeed, it 
could be, under the language of the gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts, leveled 
against any person who happens to be 
in the employ of the company, from the 
highest official to the lowest paid jani- 
torial or custodial employee, including 
sweepers as well as those who work upon 
the assembly lines. 

It is well known that the standard of 
proof required—that is, that a person 
knowingly and willfully violated the 
law—would impose such a burden on the 
Federal Government that it is highly 
doubtful that any prosecution of this 
kind would ever be successfully carried 
out. 

Mr. MOSS. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
support of the amendment. 

Mr. STAGGERS. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MOSS. I would be very pleased 
to yield to my distinguished chairman. 

Mr. STAGGERS. I wonder if we 
could set a time limit on this debate. I 
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wonder if a limit of 5 minutes or 10 
minutes from now could be set. 

Mr. MOSS. If this debate on the sub- 
ject of time is going to continue, I do 
not yield further until I am given com- 
pensating time. 

Mr. STAGGERS. Could we say 5 
minutes after 5 debate on the amend- 
ment and all amendments thereto will 
be concluded? 

Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Chairman—— 

Mr. MOSS. I refuse to yield further 
unless I am afforded additional time to 
give me my full 5 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from California has refused to yield 
further. 

Mr. MOSS. Mr. Chairman and gen- 
tlemen, I find myself in the same 
dilemma, as the distinguished gentleman 
from Massachusetts. I cannot under- 
stand why there is such vigorous oppo- 
sition to providing a criminal penalty for 
willfully and knowingly violating the 
provisions of this act. We are not talk- 
ing of repealing the administrative or 
civil penalties that are provided. Re- 
member that in this act we are not deal- 
ing only with the large automobile manu- 
facturers or assemblers. We are dealing 
with many people who are real fly-by- 
night artists—accessory shops. 

We had testimony just a few years ago 
in the committee, and we finally had to 
report out a bill fixing standards for 
brake. fluids, because we found people 
were knowingly and willfully selling in 
interstate commerce, brake fluids that 
would break down under normal oper- 
ating temperature. Yes, we also provided 
criminal penalties for seat belts which 
failed to meet any reasonable tests of 
strength. 

Let us not kid ourselves that we are 
dealing with this very complex industry, 
composed only of totally responsible in- 
dividuals. The record is too complete 
with instances to disprove that theory. 

No damage is done by adding this sec- 
ond gun to the arsenal to deal with those 
who willfully and knowingly violate—it 
deals with the matter of those who im- 
port, those who offer in interstate com- 
merce, and not just necessarily the very 
few manufacturers of automobiles. Let 
us stop considering this legislation only 
in context with the more responsible seg- 
ment. Remember, there are many who 
are not in that category. 

I urge the adoption of the amendment. 

Mr. HARVEY of Michigan. Mr. 
Chairman, I move to strike the requisite 
number of words, 

Mr. Chairman, I rise in opposition to 
the amendment. Mr. Chairman, no one 
here has complained that the present 
penalties in this bill are by any means 
inadequate. It has been stated that we 
should add another gun. But let me ask 
this: Is the possible fine of $400,000 not 
enough of a civil penalty? 

I can think of a good many auto in- 
dustries—after all, they are not all Ford, 
and they are not all General Motors; 
there are a good many small ones as 
well, who make trucks and parts—for 
whom the $400,000 fine would be disas- 
trous and immediately put them in 
bankruptcy.’ Is not the power of in- 
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junction, the power of restraint that 
goes with injunction enough? It has 
been said that, no, instead we should 
add another gun. Let me say this, that 
we are not adding another gun. Instead 
we are doing just as the gentleman from 
Michigan [Mr. DINGELL], who proceeded 
me, said, we are narrowing the con- 
struction. 

Let me read to you from a letter from 
the Deputy Attorney General in this re- 
gard, to the chairman of the committee 
in the other body. He said: 

We would not generally favor imposition 
of criminal penalties for violation of the act. 
Were criminal sanctions created, the statute 
might have to be narrowed in the respects 
we have noted, and it would undoubtedly 
recelve a narrower judicial construction. 


This is the point the gentleman from 
Michigan made so effectively a minute 
ago. My point to you is that by doing 
what this amendment suggests, instead 
of adding another gun, we are in effect 

making a weaker bill, because we are 
making a provision that is going to be 
construed more narrowly and is going to 
affect a more limited number of people. 
The provision as it is drafted at the pres- 
ent time is a broader bill and will affect 
more people and will bring about more 
in the field of safety and compulsory 
standards. 

I point out, as I said earlier, this is 
a new field of legislation for the Congress. 
For more than 30 years the auto industry 
has been turning out vehicles and, by 
all statistics, safe vehicles. 

This is a tremendously important in- 
dustry not only in the State of Michigan, 
which I happen to represent but across 
America. It is tremendously important 
to our economy. 

One out of seven Americans directly 
gains his livelihood from this particular 
industry. In the district I represent 
more than a majority are directly or 
indirectly affected by it. 

This Congress should in its wisdom go 
slow in this regard and should not jump 
into something hastily, when we do not 
know what we are doing and do not even 
know the man in the plant whom we will 
level criminal penalties against. 

We are not dealing with thugs and 
hoodlums. -We are dealing with a re- 
sponsible industry. I am proud of them, 
both the automobile executive and the 
man on the line assembling vehicles or 
making parts. 

What this amendment would do is 
disrupt a major industry. It would make 
the executive afraid to make decisions. 
It would make the worker afraid to do 
his job. 

I Feen oppose the amend- 
ment, 

Mr. O’NEILL of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Chairman, I move to strike the requisite 
number of words. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Massachusetts already has been 
recognized under the 5-minute rule, and 
is not entitled to further recognition. 

The question is on the amendment of- 
fered by the gentleman from Massachu- 
setts LMr. O'NRNL I. 

The question was taken; and on a divi- 
sion (demanded by Mr. O'NEIL of Mas- 
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ete) there were—ayes 15, 
So the amendment was rejected. 
AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. MOSS 


Mr. MOSS. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Moss: On page 
30 strike out lines 22 and 23 and renumber 
succeeding paragraphs and any references 
thereto accordingly. 


Mr. MOSS. Mr. Chairman and Mem- 
bers of the Committee, I do not believe 
this amendment is controversial. I have 
discussed it with the distinguished rank- 
ing member of the minority and with the 
chairman of the committee. It would 
strike the definition of “person” as con- 
tained in this proposed statute, and 
therefore fall back on title I and the defi- 
nition of person,“ broadening it, and I 
feel in a constructive manner. 

I urge adoption of the amendment: 

Mr. STAGGERS. Mr. Chairman, we 
accept the amendment on this side. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Chairman, may 
I ask whether this is the amendment 
which we discussed previously? ` 

Mr. STAGGERS. Yes, itis. 
fe Mr. SPRINGER. We have no objec- 

on. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from California. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. MOSS 


Mr. MOSS. Mr. Chairman, I offer an 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Moss: On page 
59, line 1, after State“ insert “a, political 
subdivision thereof”. 


Mr. MOSS. Mr. Chairman, again I do 
not believe this is controversial. Itmakes 
it quite clear that a district attorney or 
a city prosecutor could seek information 
from the drivers license registry main- 
tained by the Department of Commerce. 
The present language is rather confused. 
It states “at the request of a State:“ It 
does not say who in the State makes the 
request. It is not clear at all whether a 
district attorney, a county or, as I say, a 
city prosecutor could forward. a request 
and have it responded to. I have dis- 
cussed this also with the distinguished 
gentleman from Illinois and with the 
chairman of the committee, and I believe 
it is also noncontroversial. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Chairman, we 
have no objection. 

Mr, STAGGERS. We have no objec- 
tion to it. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from California [Mr. Moss], ` 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. HERLONG. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I take this time in or- 
der to make an inquiry of the distin- 
guished chairman of the committee. On 
page 29 of the bill, on line 18, under the 
definitions, a motor vehicle is defined as 
meaning “any vehicle driven or drawn by 
mechanical power manufactured pri- 
marily. for use on the public streets, 
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roads, and highways, except any vehicle 
operated exclusively on a rail or rails.” 

Do I understand that this means, the 
provisions of this law do not apply to off 
highway vehicles or vehicles such as In- 
dianapolis race cars which are towed to 
and from the race track or modified stock 
cars which are geared in such a way that 
they cannot be used on the highways? 

Mr.STAGGERS. That is correct. My 
interpretation would be it does not apply 
to them. 

Mr. RIVERS of South Carolina. Mr. 
Chairman, I move to strike the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I take this time to ask 
of the distinguished chairman or the 
ranking minority member where in this 
bill the public is guaranteed quality con- 
trol. The manufacturer cannot guaran- 
tee quality control, because if he insists 
on the representative of the labor union 
to perform) quality control, they could 
walk off the job. That is not the fault 
of the manufacturer. All of us know 
that there are many cases in our own 
experience where there are obvious de- 
fects in our cars which we buy which 
are not the fault of the manufacturer but 
the negligence of some employee. Does 
this bill give the manufacturer an oppor- 
tunity to guarantee to the using public 
that there will be quality control as part 
and parcel of this law? You cannot 
impute all of these faults to the manu- 
facturer exclusively. 

Mr. KREBS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. RIVERS of South Carolina. Iam 
asking one first. 

Mr. STAGGERS.. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman: yield? 

Mr. RIVERS of South Carolina. I 
yield. 

Mr. STAGGERS. I would say to the 
gentleman that this is a safety bill and 
not a quality control bill. Although, 
quality has to come into safety. We are 
insisting that everything be done to make 
the car safe, 

Mr. RIVERS of South Carolina. But 
you do not give the manufacturer an 
opportunity to guarantee that his em- 
Ployees will give the using public a prod- 
uct which is safe from obvious defects on 
the part of the employees. 

Mr. STAGGERS, We have a provision 
in here that every car turned out must 
be certified as in conformance with 
safety standards before it goes to the first 
buyer. 

Mr. RIVERS of South Carolina. If 
you knew anything about the automobile 
business, you would know this cannot be 
done. 

Mr. STAGGERS. . We have it in the 
bill. 


Mr. RIVERS of South Carolina. I 
know, but you will find out. You ought 
to give the manufacturer some credit for 
something, and you are not doing it in 
this bill. 

Now I would like to inquire of the 
ranking minority member as to the same 
thing. Is the manufacturer given any 
opportunity to compel his employees to 
guarantee that their product is not 
fraught with negligence? `. 

Mr. SPRINGER. I am not sure that 
I.understand the gentleman’s question. 
I have no brief for the manufacturers. 
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I shall be happy to answer the gentle- 
man’s question if I am sure I under- 
stand it, 

Mr. RIVERS of South Carolina. Ido 
not think that your bill protects the 
using public insofar as employees are 
concerned. If you give all the punish- 
ment to the manufacturers and none to 
the employees 

Mr. SPRINGER. Well, may I say that 
there is a responsibility on the part of 
the company, all the way down the line. 

Now, you might have an employee 
down here who might turn out a defec- 
tive piece of equipment or a defective 
automobile under the language which we 
put in this bill, but the company, collec- 
tively, is liable. We do not exempt any 
employee specifically. 

Mr. RIVERS of South Carolina: Well, 
say, a manufacturer insisted upon a per- 
formance on the steering wheel which 
they compelled the employees to perform 
and they refused to do it. 

Is there any redress on the part of the 
public? 

Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Chairman, ifthe 
gentleman will yield further, do I under- 
stand that if he ordered an employee to 
carry out a safety function which he be- 
lieves will make his product safe, and 
there is a refusal on the part of the em- 
ployee, there is no punishment? 

Mr. RIVERS of South Carolina. ‘Well, 
they walk off the job. The gentleman 
has heard of that, has he not? 

8 SPRINGER. Les. 

Mr. RIVERS of South Carolina. And 
they do it every day. 

Mr, SPRINGER. Yes, and you can 
fine them. 

Mr, RIVERS of South Carolina. How- 
ever, where has a manufacturer got any 
redress? 

Mr. SPRINGER, Mr. Chairman, if the 
gentleman will yield further, the only 
redress he would have would be to fire 
an employee for negligence, and if he 
did not follow the safety standards set 
up by the company, it is my understand- 
ing, under almost any company rules or 
under any union rules, that you have a 
right to fire them, 

Mr. RIVERS of South Carolina. You 
fire them and watch them tie up the 
whole process. Everybody in the coun- 
try knows this and everybody in this 
House knows this, 

Mr. CEDERBERG. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RIVERS of South Carolina. I 
yield to the gentleman from Michigan. 

Mr. CEDERBERG. I think it would 
be a mistake to infer that the employees 
of the automobile manufacturers would 
in any way try to turn out a product that 
was not safe and up to the standards that 
the company requires. 

Mr. Chairman, in the first place, these 
employees drive these cars themselves. 
Their own safety is at stake, 

Mr. Chairman, I believe that the auto- 
mobile manufacturer and the respon- 
sible people who represent these em- 
ployees recognize that it is in their best 
interest to turn out a quality: product. 
There are probably always some things 
that can happen. But, by and large, 
these employees are going to turn out a 
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quality product because they drive them 
themselves. 

MreRIVERS of South Carolina. Iwill 
say that that has not been my experience. 
I wish they could have been made to 
drive some of the cars I have owned. 

AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. CRALEY 


Mr. CRALEY. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Cratey: On 
page 34, after line 11, insert the following new 
subsection: 

“(1) As soon as practicable after the date 
of enactment of this title, the Secretary shall 
establish Federal motor vehicle safety stand- 
ards requiring that every motor vehicle used 
or to be used as a schoolbus shall be 
equipped at each passenger seat location with 
& seat belt.” 


Mr, CRALEY. Mr. Chairman, I shall 
only take a few minutes on this amend- 
ment. 

Mr. Chairman, I feel that this amend: 
ment isa justifiable one. j 

Mr. Chairman, there has been much 
expert testimony and statistics which 
have been offered to prove that seat belts 
have been a factor in safety in private 
vehicles, in Government vehicles, and in 
any other vehicle. 

I think it is foolish for us to write 
a piece of legislation providing for na- 
tional safety and not protect the welfare 
of our children who, in my opinion, are 
our most important and valuable assets. 

We have required many safety fea- 
tures on schoolbuses, and I feel that it 
is proper and fitting to require in this 
legislation that schoolbuses be equipped 
bee required to be equipped with seat 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Chairman; will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr, CRALEY. I yield to the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Chairman, does 
the gentleman’s amendment require all 
of these schoolbuses to be equipped with 
seat belts, or just newly manufactured 
schoolbuses? 

Mr. CRALEY. The amendment re- 
quires that every motor vehicle used or 
to be used as a schoolbus be equipped 
with the seat belts. This would apply 
to not only new ones, but to those school- 
buses already in use. 

Mr. DINGELL, May I ask the gentle- 
man, then, because I can see that the 
interstate commerce powers of the Fed- 
eral Government under the Constitution 
would afford appropriate authority for 
dealing with the question of these yehi- 
cles that are to be sold in interstate 
commerce in the future, but I would 
like to know under what power can the 
Congress constitutionally legislate the 
use of seat belts on all schoolbuses, in- 
cluding those which are not sold or oper- 
ated in interstate commerce? 

Mr. CRALEY. I would state to the 
gentleman that I am not an attorney, 
and I would have to bow to the gentle- 
man on that question. My feéling is 
that if the legislation is passed it will 
be required,.and would be mandatory 
that in order for these motor vehicles 
to operate, that they would have to have 
seat belts. 
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Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Chairman, I 
think that if the gentleman were to 
change his amendment to say that it 
would apply to motor vehicles sold in 
interstate commerce for service as school- 
buses, and they should be fully equipped 
with seat belts. that would be one thing. 
I think it would be constitutional and 
I personally would support the amend- 
ment. But I cannot support the amend- 
ment when we go back and deal much 
more broadly than I feel we should, and 
the amendment raises this particular 
problem, but here without that proviso 
in it there might very well be a broad 
constitutional question that I, as an at- 


would leave that to the opinion of the 
courts. My amendment would require 
this safety feature, and I will let it stand 
at that. 

Mr. COLMER. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the Recorp and 


speak out of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Mississippi? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. COLMER. Mr. Chairman I move 
to strike the requisite number of words. 

Mr. Chairman, first I desire to apolo- 
gize to the Members of the House for di- 
gressing from this important discussion 
of an important bill. But since I do not 
take the floor very often, I think I am 
justified in doing so now and speaking 
out of order. 

Today we are witnessing a part of the 
overall Communist conspiracy in this 
country right here on Capitol Hill in the 
caucus room of the Old House Office 
Building where the Committee on Un- 
American Activities is attempting to con- 
duct a hearing on Communist participa- 
tion in an effort to thwart the war efforts 
of this country in Vietnam. The disor- 
der, the turmoil and the rioting which 
has occurred in the committee room to- 
day is nothing short of a demonstration 
of the Communist conspiracy to destroy 
our Government. These people operate 
in every field where they can push their 
way in. 

Of particular interest to me, the peo- 
ple of Mississippi, and I am sure to this 
House is the conduct of the witnesses 
subpenaed by the committee and their 
attorneys in these hearings today. 

We have just learned not only that a 
number of the witnesses were seized by 
police and marshals and placed in jail, 
but also one of their attorneys, Arthur 
Kinoy, was also incarcerated for his dis- 
orderly conduct and efforts to disrupt the 
orderly procedure of the committee. 

And who is this man, Arthur Kinoy? 

Mr. Chairman, on February 16 last 
year I advised the House that Arthur 
Kinoy and William M. Kunstler, both 
New York City lawyers, together with 
Benjamin E. Smith, Morton Stavis, and 
William L. Higgs were listed as attorneys 
for the contestants in the movement by 
the Mississippi Freedom Democratic 
Party—an offshoot of SNCC—to unseat 
the Mississippi delegation in the House. 
And, I further advised the House that 
this movement was a part and particle of 
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the Communist conspiracy. In that 
statement I further pointed out that of 
the 159 lawyers listed in the brief of the 
contestants, 14 are identified Commu- 
nists, a total of 63 or over one-third have 
some kind of Communist or Communist- 
front record. 

Mr. Chairman, I cited the record of 
Arthur Kinoy and I read it now as fol- 
lows: 

Arthur Kinoy, New York City: Member of 
National Lawyers Guild, vice president in 
1954; member of executive committee for 
the American Student Union which has been 
cited as Communist by five investigating 
committees; attorney for Communist-con- 
trolled United Electrical, Radio & Machine 
Workers Union; attorney for Ethel and Ju- 
lius Rosenberg, executed spies; attorney for 
Steve Nelson, the international Communist 
leader; member of law firm which received 
payments from various Communist groups 
including the Committee for Justice for 
Morton Sobell, and the Labor Youth 
League, CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, volume 111, 
part 2, page 1950. 


I further read the reference to Wil- 
liam M. Kunstler as follows: 

William M. Kunstler, New York City: Fea- 
tured speaker at rally sponsored by Com- 
munist-front group, Citizens Committee for 
Constitutional Liberties; has appeared on 
platform with identified Communists Carl 
Braden, Frank Wilkinson, and Henry Win- 
ston; counsel for Southern Conference Edu- 
cational Fund, CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, VOl- 
ume 111, part 2, page 1950. 


Incidentally, I point out that the Wil- 
liam L. Higgs cited, now of Washington, 
D.C., was disbarred on a morals charge 
in Mississippi. 

Again, Mr. Chairman, I pointed out 
that these same lawyers were the attor- 
neys who attempted to enjoin the Com- 
mittee on Un-American Activities from 
holding these hearings. After Kinoy 
was arrested, this same William L. Higgs 
is now along with the same William M. 
Kunstler in the attempt to disrupt the 
orderly procedure of a committee of this 
Congress and were among those other 
lawyers who walked out of the commit- 
tee today in an attempt to show their 
contempt for the committee. 

Mr. Chairman, in view of the pressure 
groups that bombarded the Members of 
this House to unseat the duly elected 
Members of the House from Mississippi, 
I thought it might be well to refresh the 
memory of the membership and to again 
point out and emphasize this Communist 
conspiracy to destroy our cherished 
American form of government. 

Mr. BURTON of California. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COLMER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from California. 

Mr. BURTON of California. I am 
sure the gentleman would not like the 
Recorp to leave the impression for any 
of the readers of the Recorp that the 
154 attorneys to whom the gentleman 
refers—a great number of whom are 
from San Francisco—including attor- 
neys from some of our leading law 
firms 

Mr. COLMER. Yes; you had a good 
representation. 

Mr. BURTON of California. I am 
sure that the gentleman is not trying 
directly or indirectly to impugn either 
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the motivation or the personal character 
of these attorneys, who include among 
them, many of the most distinguished 
fellow members of the bar, and I would 
like to have the Recorp most clear on 
that point. 

Mr. COLMER. I get the gentleman’s 
implication. 

Mr. BURTON of California. I would 
further like to state that neither the 
real or alleged conduct of a client can 
properly be imputed to his attorney. 

May I pose this question to the gen- 
tleman: The gentleman, I would hope, 
would fully understand the great diffi- 
culty anyone mentioned on the floor of 
this House is confronted with—speaking, 
as the gentleman does, under the cloak 
of congressional immunity. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Mississippi has expired. 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike the requisite number of 
words. 

I desire to speak briefly to the subject 
that is before us. The gentleman sug- 
gested an amendment dealing with 
safety belts in school buses, et cetera. I 
have been studying that subject for 2 
years. Earlier this year I introduced a 
bill to do that. We discussed it in our 
committee. But we feel, and I think it 
is a fact, that the Interstate Commerce 
Commission has authority to provide 
safety devices on any vehicle under their 
jurisdiction, and that includes many 
schoolbuses, interstate buses, and so 
forth. They have already announced 
that they plan, I believe, to go ahead and 
require that. With that information 
from the ICC, we did not take it up 
specifically in this legislation. 

Mr. STAGGERS. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM. I yield to the 
gentleman from West Virginia. 

Mr. STAGGERS. I understand the 
gentleman did not withdraw the amend- 
ment, and it is still before the House. I 
agree with the gentleman from Nebraska 
that we are giving the Secretary the 
right to put these in and to proceed. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. CRALEY]. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. STAGGERS. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that all debate on the 
bill terminate in 15 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
West Virginia? 

There was no objection. 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from Louisiana [Mr. WAGGONNER]. 

Mr. WAGGONNER. Mr. Chairman, 
this bill is fraught with danger and as 
such it establishes a dangerous prece- 
dent. I shall vote for it with reluctance 
and fear for I am fearful the day will 
come when we will regret this action. 
It does increase the authority of the 
Federal Government over private enter- 
prise and it does weaken the free enter- 
prise system. For this reason I have 
trouble understanding why the automo- 
tive industry wants this legislation. But 
they say they do for the reason it will 
produce safer cars we are told. Indeed 
I hope they are right and I am wrong. 
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Certainly we should build cars as safe 
as possible but we must realize that prices 
will be increased. We can build houses 
that will not burn but who can afford 
them? 

The administration asked for authority 
to control design but the committee, in 
its wisdom, deleted this from the bill. 
They will be back again with this request. 
Wait and see. 

If the Federal Government is to decide 
what is safe and what is unsafe when 
will they say you cannot build converti- 
bles and hardtop convertibles because 
they fail to offer as much protection as 
sedans when turned over in an accident? 
Or when will certain colors be outlawed 
because they are harder to see under 
certain conditions? 

Where and on what basis does the as- 
sumption come from that the Govern- 
ment has or can get personnel who know 
more about building cars than those in 
industry? Must every spare part be 
manufactured to a Government stand- 
ard before it can be sold? 

Is the Government to duplicate the re- 
search and development facilities of in- 
dustry? Are, in the end, prices to be sub- 
sidized with hidden subsidies in the 
form of grants for research, test, and de- 
velopment, the cost of which must or 
will not be recovered in the sale price of 
the car? 

Many more questions can be raised but 
it is safe to say that this bill rises or 
falls on whether or not commonsense is 
employed in its administration. To be 
sure, more commonsense will be required 
than has been used in the Beautification 
Act, for example, to date. 

I have always been guided by the rule 
of “when in doubt—don’t.” I am in 
doubt today. The man behind the wheel 
is the greatest safety factor of all. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from North Caro- 
lina [Mr. HENDERSON]. 

(By unanimous consent, Mr. Gross 
yielded his time to Mr. HENDERSON.) 

Mr. HENDERSON. Mr. Chairman, I 
thank the gentleman from Iowa. 

+I would like to make a brief statement 

to the House and pose a question to the 
chairman or to a member of the com- 
mittee. 

Mr. Chairman, the bill before us today 
creates a new agency and a new function. 
I have looked through the report accom- 
panying the bill, and I cannot find any 
reference to the compliance with Public 
Law 801. I would point out to the com- 
mittee that this law, originating from 
the Manpower Subcommittee that I have 
the honor to chair, requires the execu- 
tive department to furnish with its report 
to the committees of Congress the man- 
power implications of legislation pro- 
posed by the executive, that would re- 
quire new functions or create new 
agencies. 

I am most hopeful that the chairman 
or some member of the committee can 
inform the committee at this time how 
many new Federal employees this new 
agency will require and give us some idea 
of the payroll or manpower cost if the 
bill is enacted. 

I yield to the distinguished chairman 
from West Virginia for a reply. 
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Mr. STAGGERS. I might say to the 
gentleman that the agency was added in 
executive session and without consulta- 
tion with the executive department, so 
we do not have the number. 

Mr. HENDERSON. May I ask the 
further question: Does the committee 
have in its file any information for the 
members of the committee as to the man- 
power cost of the new agency? 

Mr. STAGGERS. The cost of the new 
agency? No. I do not believe that the 
cost would be too much more. 

Mr. HENDERSON. I would like to 
put the chairman of this committee and 
other committee chairmen on notice 
again, that Public Law 801 is an act of 
Congress which should be complied with. 

I recognize that the chairman in this 
instance makes the point that the new 
agency was created by the committee, 
and was not a recommendation of the 
executive, but I believe by the enactment 
of Public Law 801, Congress indicated 
that it wants thjs information on hand 
in every committee as it considers a bill. 

We are going to do our best to see that 
Public Law 801 is complied with. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HENDERSON. I am glad to yield 
to the gentleman from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. I believe this is a 
strange situation, when no member of 
the committee can tell us what this bill 
will cost in terms of additional man- 
power. There is not one, but two agen- 
cies are being created under the terms 
of this bill. 

As the gentleman from North Carolina 
has well pointed out, this committee has 
completely ignored Public Law 801, 
which is mandatory with respect to the 
creation of a new agency or the expan- 
sion of an old agency. I am surprised 
I am shocked to learn we can get no 
figures, not even an estimate, of the 
manpower cost of this legislation. 

Mr. STAGGERS. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HENDERSON. I yield to the 
gentleman from West Virginia. 

Mr. STAGGERS. I might say that 
specific monetary authorizations are in 
the bill before us. The bill sets forth the 
authorized appropriations in dollar 
amounts. 

Mr. GROSS. If the gentleman will 
yield, can the gentleman tell me how 
— 11 additional employees there will 

2 

Mr. STAGGERS. I do not know, but 
we have set up the monetary limit and it 
cannot go beyond that. We can give 
you a breakdown of the totals. Does the 
gentleman want me to say what they 
are? 

Mr. GROSS. That is scarcely an an- 
swer to the question. Public Law 801 
requires the information. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Nebraska [Mr. 
CUNNINGHAM]. 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM. Mr. Chairman, 
as I said before today, I favor this bill, 
and I shall vote for it, but it is not the 
solution to this problem. It puts the 
emphasis where it does not belong: 

I would be hopeful that the Members 
would pay particular attention to the bill 
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which perhaps will come up as the next 
order of business before the House of 
Representatives, a bill out of the Public 
Works Committee, which really has great 
possibilities for doing something about 
preventing the accidents, the deaths, and 
the injuries on our highways. 

I would not want anyone to think this 
bill is going to solve any problem, be- 
cause there are no statistics whatsoever 
which indicate that the design of the 
automobile is a factor in the large num- 
ber of deaths and injuries on the high- 
ways today. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. 
DINGELL]. 

Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
simply for the purpose of pointing out to 
my colleagues that this committee has 
exercised great wisdom in reporting to 
this Congress one of the best pieces of 
legislation I believe we have ever had the 
privilege of considering within that 
committee, and I suspect within any 
committee of the Congress. It does full 
equity and justice to the public interest, 
providing for adequate safety and safety 
standards for the American motoring 
public and the American people. 

More importantly, it will do this in 
such a way as to not unduly jeopardize 
the legitimate interests of the auto 
manufacturers. 

I would point out to the gentleman 
from Iowa and also to my good friend 
from North Carolina [Mr. HENDERSON], 
who spoke in the well not long ago, that 
this committee has adhered very care- 
fully to matters and cost estimates ap- 
proved within the budget and the Bureau 
of the Budget for the cost of this agency 
and the cost of carrying out this legis- 
lation. 

I would also point out that, as a mem- 
ber of the committee, I have not the 
slightest intention, I say to the gentle- 
man. from Iowa and also to the other 
gentleman on his feet at this time, of 
being bound by some previous legislation 
in my consideration of legislation which 
happens to be before me. I would point 
out to the gentlemen that the minute 
this Congress permits itself to be en- 
crusted by ancient and hoary statutes, or 
by other statutes which may or may not 
have relevancy, it will cease to be the 
great deliberative body needed by the 
people of this land. 

Mr. HENDERSON. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DINGELL. I will be happy to 
yield in just a moment, but I would point 
out to my good friend I expect that the 
departments downtown in staffing to 
carry out the functions required by this 
legislation will exercise great prudence. 
It is the expectation of this committee 
and every member on it that these mat- 
ters will be conducted with great care 
and circumspection. 

Now I yield to the gentleman from 
North Carolina. 

Mr. HENDERSON. Mr. Chairman, I 
thank the gentleman for yielding. I 
would like to point out that Public Law 
801 requires the executive department to 
report to the Congress, and I hope that 
the gentleman will join us in insisting 
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that ‘the executive department ‘comply 
with laws enacted by the Congress. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from California 
(Mr: Moss} for 2 minutes. 

Mr. MOSS. Mr. Chairman and ladies 
and gentlemen of the Committee, I take 
this time because much mention has 
been made here today of persons respon- 
sible for the legislation now before us. 
I want to take cognizance of the very 
significant and constructive role played 
by a former Member of this House, 
former Representative Kenneth Roberts 
of Alabama, who was the true pioneer in 
the Commerce Committee in first under- 
taking the extensive hearings and initia- 
ting the studies which have led to an 
increasing focus of public attention on 
the serious problem of carnage on our 
highways. He can take credit quite 
properly for legislation enacted to popu- 
larize and to require the use of the seat 
belt. He can take great credit for the 
padded dash and he can take credit for 
other significant forward steps not al- 
ways embraced with enthusiasm by the 
automotive industry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from West Virginia 
(Mr, Staccers] to close the debate. 

Mr. STAGGERS. Mr. Chairman, I 
would like to have the attention of the 
two gentlemen who questioned the cost 
of this. It is embodied in the bill. The 
cost of this title is embodied here, and 
it tells you very plainly what it is and 
it will not exceed that. It is $51 million 
over a 3-year period. 

I do not have time now to yield 
because I want to get one or two other 
points acfoss. It is very clear and it 
says that this is the cost of this title of 
the bill. This is only one part of the 
safety features that we are trying to as- 
Sure. This takes care of the vehicle. 
Also, We must consider the driver and 
the highways. These will be taken up 
a the next bill. They are very impor- 
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We have done the very best we can to 
bring to the House a good bill. We have 
made it the strongest and best. bill that 
this committee, could possibly endorse. 

Mr. Chairman, again I want to con- 
gratulate and commend all of the mem- 
bers of the committee for their help, 
because I know of no single objection 
which has been brought up in any way 
to make this a good bill which has not 
been embodied in the bill. We do think 
it is a good bill and commend it to the 
House. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The question is on 
the committee amendment as amended. 

The F amendment as amend- 
ed was agreed to 

The CHAIRMAN” Under the rule, the 
Committee rises. 

Accordingly, the Committee rose: and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. Dapparto, Chairman of the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the State 
of the Union, reported that that Com- 
mittee having had under consideration 
the bill (H.R: 13228) to provide for a 
coordinated national safety program and 
injuries; and property damage which 
motor vehicles in interstate commerce 
to reduce traffic accidents and the deaths, 


injuries, ‘and property damage which 
occur in such accidents, pursuant to 
House Resolution 965, he reported the 
bill back to the House with sundry 
amendments adopted by the Committee 
of the Whole. 

The SPEAKER. Under the rule, the 
previous question is ordered. 

Is a separate vote demanded on any 
amendment? 

Mr. STAGGERS. Yes, Mr. Speaker. 
I ask for a separate vote on the Springer 
amendment. 

The SPEAKER, Is a separate vote 
demanded on any other amendment? 

If not, the Chair will put them en gros. 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report 
the amendment on which a separate vote 
has been demanded. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 34, line 14, strike out “Secretary” and 
insert in lieu thereof the following: Presi- 


dent with the advice and consent of the 
Senate“. 


The SPEAKER. The question is on the 
amendment. 

The question was taken; and on a divi- 
sion (demanded by Mr. SPRINGER) there 
were—ayes 75, noes 98. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Chairman, I 
object to the vote on the ground that 
a quorum is not present and make the 
point of order that a quorum is not 
present. 

The SPEAKER, Evidently a quorum 
is not present. 

The Doorkeeper will close the doors, 
the Sergeant at Arms will notify absent 
Members, and the Clerk will call the roll. 

The question was taken; and there 
were—yeas 168, nays 205, not voting 59, 
as follows: 


[Roll No. 228] 
YEAS—168 
Abbitt Cooley Jarman 
Adair Corbett Johnson, Pa, 
Anderson, Il. Cramer Jonas 
Andrews, Cunningham Jones, Mo. 
George W. Curt Jones, N.C. 
Andrews, Curtis Keith 
N. Dak. Dague Kornegay 
Arends Davis, Wis. Kunkel 
Ashbrook De Kupferman 
Ashmore Devine ird 
Ayres Dickinson Langen 
Bates Dole Latta 
Battin Dowdy Lennon 
Belcher Downing Lipscomb 
Duncan, Tenn. McClory 
er McCulloch 
Betts Edwards, Ala. McDade 
Bolton MacGregor 
Bow Erlenborn Mailliard 
Bray Fino Marsh 
Brock Fountain Martin, Nebr 
Broomfield Frelinghuysen Mathias 
Brown, Clar- Fulton, Pa 
ence J., Jr. Fuqua Michel 
Broyhill, N.C. Gathings Minshall 
Broyhill, Va. Gettys Mize 
Buchanan Goodell Moore 
Burleson Gross Morse 
Byrnes, Wis Grover Morton 
Cabell Gubser Mosher 
Cahill Gurney Nelsen 
Carter Hagen, Calif O'Konski 
Casey Hall O'Neal, Ga. 
Ceder Halleck Passman 
Chamberlain Halpern Pelly 
Clancy Hansen, Idaho Pickle 
Clausen, Hardy Pirnie 
Don H. Harsha Poft 
Clawson, Del Harvey, Ind Pool 
Cleveland Harvey, Mich. Pucinski 
Collier Henderson Quie 
Colmer Horton Quillen 
Conable Hosmer Reid, 
te Hutchinson Reid, N.Y. 
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Skubitz W. 
Smith., Calif, | Walker, N. ‘Mex. 
Smith, N. T. W. 
Smith, va. Watson 
Springer ey 
Stafford White, Tex. 
Stalbaum Whitener 
Stanton Widnau 
Talcott Wuson, Bob 
Taylor Wright 
Calif. Wyatt 
Thomson, Wis. Wydler 
Tuck 
Utt 
NAYS—205 
Grei. O'Hara, Til 
Grider O'Hara, Mich. 
Griffiths Olsen, Mont, 
Haley Olson, Minn. 
Hamilton O'Neill, Mass. 
Hanley 
Hanna Patman 
Hansen, Iowa Patten 
Hansen, Wash, Perkins 
Hathaway Philbin ` 
Hays Pike 
Hechler Poage 
Helstoski Price 
Herlong Purcell 
Hicks Race 
Holifield Randall 
Holland Redlin 
Hull Resnick 
Hungate Reuss 
Huot Rhodes, Pa, 
Ichord Rivers, 8.C 
Irwin 
Jacobs Rogers, Colo 
Jennings „ 
Joelson Ronan 
Johnson, Calif. Rooney, N.Y. 
Johnson, Okla. Rooney, Pa, 
Jones, Ala. 
Karsten Roush 
Karth Roybal 
Kee yan 
Kelly St Germain 
Keogh St. Onge 
King, Calif. Scheuer 
King, Utah Schisler 
Schmidhauser 
Kluczynski 
Shipley 
Leggett Sickles 
Long, Md. Sikes 
Love Sisk 
Í Slack 
McDowell Smith, Iowa 
McFall taggers 
McGrath Steed 
McVicker Stratton 
Macdonald Stubblefield 
Machen Sullivan 
Sweeney 
Mackie Teague, Tex. 
Madden Tenzer 
Mahon Thomas 
Ma Thompson, Tex. 
Matthews Todd 
Trimble 
Miller Tunney 
Udall 
Ullman 
Moeller Van Deerlin 
Monagan K 
Moorhead to 
Moss Vivian 
Multer Waldie 
Murphy, Ni Watts 
Murphy, N.Y. Weltner 
Natcher 
Wolft 
Nix Yates 
O'Brien Young 


Garmatz urray 

Hagan, Ga Pepper 
Hawkins 

Hébert 1185 

Howard ivers, Alaska 

Kastenmeier Roncalio 

King. N. T. kowski 

Landrum i tt 

Long, La. 

McEwen “Stephens 

MeMifian ` ‘Thompson, N.J. 
„Martin, Ala, N 
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Tupper | Williams Younger 
Tuten Willis Zablocki 
alker, Miss. Wilson, 
ite, Idaho Charles H. 


So the amendment was rejected. 

The Clerk announced the following 
pairs: 

On this vote: i 

Mr. Younger for, with Mr. Dent against. 


Until further notice: 
Mr. Hébert with Mr. Martin of Massachu- 
setts, 
Mr. Corman with Mr, King of New York. 
Mr. Garmatz with Mr. Findley. 
Mr, Celler with Mr. Tupper. 
$ Mr. Rivers of Alaska with Mr. Burton of 
tah. 
Mr. Morris with Mr. McEwen. 
Mr. Morrison with Mr. Martin of Alabama. 
Mr. Murray with Mr. Glenn Andrews, 
Mr. Hagan of Georgia with Mr. Callaway. 
Mr. Flynt with Mr. Walker of Mississippi. 
Mr, Zablocki with Mr. Gerald R. Ford. 
Mr. Powell with Mrs, Mink. 
Mr. Duncan of Oregon with Mr. Evans. 
Mr. Brown of California with Mr. Conyers. 
Mr. Cameron with Mr. Diggs. 
Mr. Williams with Mr. Tuten. 
Mr. McMillan with Mr. Long of Louisiana. 
Mr. Baring with Mr. Howard. 
Mr. Barrett with Mr. Pepper. 
Mr. Edwards of Louisiana with Mr. Scott. 
Mr. Rostenkowski with Mr. Morgan. 
Mr. Roncalio with Mr. Landrum. 
Mr. Stephens with Mr, Rees. 
Mr. Willis with Mr. White of Idaho. 
Mr. Thompson of New Jersey with Mr. Kas- 
tenmeier. 
Mr, Cohelan with Mr, Hawkins. 
Mr, Davis of Georgia with Mr. Senner. 
Mr. Charles H. Wilson with Mr, Toll. 


Mr. PASSMAN changed his vote from 
“nay” to “yea.” 

The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. t 

The doors were opened. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the committee substitute. 

The committee substitute was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
28 engrossment and third reading of the 
The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time and was read the 
third time. 

MOTION TO RECOMMIT 


Mr. UTT. Mr. Speaker, I offer a mo- 
tion to recommit. 

The SPEAKER. Is the gentleman op- 
posed to the bill? 

Mr. UTT. I am, Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report 
the motion to recommit. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. Urr moves to recommit the bill H.R. 
13228 to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce, 


Mr.STAGGERS. Mr. Speaker, I move 
the previous question on the motion to 
recommit, 

The previous question was ordered, 

The motion to recommit was rejected. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the passage of the bill. 

Mr. SPNHNGER. Mr. Speaker, on that 
I demand the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 
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The question was taken; and there 
were—yeas 371, nays 0, answered “pres- 
ent” 1, not voting 60, as follows: 


[Roll No. 229] 
YEAS—371 
Abbitt Dulski Karth 
Abernethy Duncan, Tenn. Kee 
Adair er Keith 
Dyal Kelly 
Addabbo Edmondson Keogh 
Albert Edwards, Ala. King, Calif. 
Anderson, Il. Edwards, Calif. King, Utah 
Anderson, Ellsworth 
Erlenborn Kluczynski 
WS, Everett Kornegay 
George W. Evins, Tenn. Krebs 
Andrews, Fallon Kunkel 
N. Dak, Farbstein Kupferman 
Annunzio Farnsley 
Arends Farnum Langen 
Ashbrook Fascell Latta 
Ashley Feighan Leggett 
Ashmore Fino Lennon 
Aspinall Fisher Lipscomb 
Flood Long, Md. 
Bandstra e 
Bates Foley McCarthy 
Battin Ford, ; McClory 
Beckworth William D. McCulloch 
Belcher Fountain cDade 
Bell r McDowell 
Bennett Frelinghuysen McEwen 
Berry edel McFall 
Betts Fulton; Pa. McGrath 
am Fulton, Tenn, McMillan 
Blatnik Fuqua McVicker 
Gallagher Macdonald 
Boland Ga MacGregor 
Bolton Gettys Machen 
Bow Giaimo Mackay 
Brademas Gibbons Mackie 
Bray Gilbert Madden 
Brock Gilligan Mahon 
Brooks Gonzalez Mailliard 
Broomfield Goodell Marsh 
Brown, Clar- Grabowski Martin, Nebr. 
ence J., Ir. Gray Mat 
Broyhill, N.C. Green, Oreg. Ma’ 
Broyhill, Va. Green, Pa Matthews 
Buchanan Greigg May 
Burke Grider Meeds 
Burleson Griffiths Michel 
Burton, Calif. Gross Miller 
Byrne, Pa. Grover Mills 
Byrnes, Wis. Gubser Minish 
Cabell Gurney Minshall 
Cahill Hagen, Calif. Mize 
Callan Haley Moeller 
Carey Hall Monagan 
Carter Halleck Moore 
Casey Halpern Moorhead 
Cederberg Hamilton rse 
Chamberlain Hanley Morton 
Chelf Hanna Mosher 
Clancy Hansen, Idaho Moss 
Hansen, Iowa Multer 
Clausen, Hansen, Wash. Murphy, II 
Don H. Hardy Murphy, N.. 
Clawson, Del Harsha Natcher 
Cleveland Harvey, Ind. Nedzi 
Clevenger Harvey, Mich. Nelsen 
Collier Hathaway Nix 
Colmer Hays O’Brien 
Conable Hechler O'Hara, Ul 
Conte Helstoski O'Hara, Mich. 
Cooley Henderson O’Konski 
Corbett Herlong Olsen, Mont. 
Craley Hicks Olson, Minn. 
Cramer, Holifield O'Neal, Ga. 
Culver Holland O'Neill, Mass. 
Cunningham Horton 
Curtin Passman. 
Curtis Bull 
Daddario Hungate Patten 
Dague Huot Pelly 
Daniels Hutchinson Per! 
Davis, Wis. Ichord Philbin 
Dawson Irwin Pickle 
de la Garza Jacobs Pike 
Delaney Jarman Pirnie 
Denton Jennings Poage. . 
Derwinski Joelson Pott 
Devine Johnson, Calif. Pool 
Dingell Johnson, Okla. Price 
Dole Johnson, Pucinski 
Donohue Jonas: Purcell 
Dorn Jones, Ala. Quie 
Dow Jones, Mo Quillen 
Dowdy Jones, N.C. Race 
i Randall 


Sohn Thompson, Tex. 
id, Ul. Sch r Thomson, Wis. 
Reid, N.Y. Todd 
Reifel Selden. Trimble 
Reinecke Shipley Tuck 
Resnick Shriver Tunney 
Reuss Sickles Udall 
Rhodes, Ariz. Sikes 
Rhodes, Pa. Sisk Van Deerlin 
Rivers, S. O Skubitz 
Roberts Slack Vigorito 
Robison Smith, Calif. Vivian 
Smith, Iowa Waggonner 
Rogers, Colo. Smith, N. T. aldie 
Rogers, Fla. Smith, Va. Walker, N. Mex. 
Rogers, Tex Springer Wa 
Stafford Watson 
Rooney, N.Y. Staggers Watts 
Rooney, Pa Stalbaum n Weltner 
Roudebush Stanton Whalley 
ush Steed White, Tex, 
Roybal Stratton Whitener 
Rumsfeld Stubblefield Whitten 
Ryan Sullivan Widnall 
Satterfield Sweeney Wolff 
St Talcott Wright 
St. Taylor » Wyatt 
Saylor Teague, Calif. Wydler 
Scheuer Teague, Tex. Yates 
er Tenzer Young 
Schmidhauser Thomas 
NAYS—O 
ANSWERED “PRESENT’—. 
Utt 
NOT VOTING—60 
Andrews, ynt Rivers, Alaska 
Glenn Ford, Gerald R. Roncalio 
armatz Rosenthal 
Barrett Ga. Rostenkowski 
Bo! Hawkins 
Brown, Calif. Hébert Senner 
Burton, Utah Howard Stephens 
Callaway Kastenmeier Thompson, N.J, 
Cameron King, N.Y. ‘oll 
Celler Å Tupper 
Cohelan Long, La. Tuten 
Conyers n, Ala. Walker, Miss. 
Corman Martin, Mass. White, Idaho 
Davis, Ga. Williams 
Dent Morgan ilis 
Dickinson Wilson, Bob 
Diggs Morrison Uson, 
Duncan, Oreg. Murray Charles H. 
Edwards,La, Pepper Younger 
Evans, Colo. Powell Zablocki 
Findley 
So the bill was passed. 
The Clerk announced the following 
pairs: 
On this vote: 
Mr. Younger for, with Mr. Utt against. 
Until further notice: 


ot Hébert with Mr. Martin of Massachu- 
setts. 
Mr. Rosenthal with Mr. King of New. York. 
Mr. Morgan with Mr. Gerald R. Ford. 
Mr. Charles H. Wilson with Mr. Bob Wilson. 
Mr. Roncalio with Mr. Burton of Utah. 
Mr, Rostenkowski with Mr. Findley. 
Mr, Tuten with Mr. Dickinson, 
Mr. Thompson of New Jersey with Mr. 
Tupper. 
Mr. Hagan of Georgia with Mr. Glenn 
Andrews. i 


Barrett with Mr. Evans of Colorado. 
Zablocki with Mr. Garmatz. 
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Mr. Duncan of Oregon with Mr. Toll. 


Mr. UTT. Mr. Speaker, I have a live 
pair with the gentleman from California 
Mr. Youncer]. If he had been present 
he would have voted “yea.” I voted 
‘nay.” I withdraw my vote and vote 
“present. ” 

The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 

The SPEAKER. Pursuant to the pro- 
visions of House Resolution 965, the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce is discharged from the fur- 
ther consideration of the bill S. 3005. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 


MOTION OFFERED BY MR. STAGGERS 


Mr. STAGGERS. Mr. Speaker, I of- 
fer a motion. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Motion offered by Mr. Staccrers: Strike out 
all after the enacting clause of S. 3005, to 
provide for a coordinated national safety 
program and establishment of safety stand- 
ards for motor vehicles in interstate com- 
merce to reduce accidents involving motor 
vehicles and to reduce the deaths and in- 
juries occurring in such accidents, and insert 
in lieu thereof the provisions of the bill H.R. 
13228, as passed, as follows: 

“That Congress hereby declares that the 
purpose of this Act is to reduce traffic acci- 
dents and deaths and injuries to persons re- 
sulting from traffic accidents. Therefore, 
Congress determines that it is necessary to 
establish motor vehicle safety standards for 
motor vehicles and equipment in interstate 
commerce; to undertake and support neces- 
sary safety research and development; and to 

expand the national driver register. 


rr I—MOTOR VEHICLE SAFETY STANDARDS 


“Sec. 101. This Act may be cited as the Na- 
tional Traffic and Motor Vehicle Safety Act of 
1966’. 

“Sec. 102. As used in this title 

“(1) ‘Motor vehicle safety’ means the per- 
formance of motor vehicles or motor vehicle 
equipment in such a manner that the public 
is protected against unreasonable risk of ac- 
cidents occurring as a result of the construc- 
tion or performance of motor vehicles and is 
also protected against unreasonable risk of 
death or injury to persons in the event acci- 
dents do occur, and includes nonoperational 
safety of such vehicles. 

“(2) ‘Motor vehicle safety standards’ 
means a minimum standard for motor ve- 
hicle performance, or motor vehicle equip- 
ment performance, which is practicable, 
which meets the need for motor vehicle 
safety and which provides objective criteria. 

“(3) ‘Motor vehicle’ means any vehicle 
driven or drawn by mechanical power manu- 
factured primarily for use on the public 
streets, roads, and highways, except any ve- 
hicle operated exclusively on a rail or rails. 

“(4) ‘Motor vehicle equipment’ means 
any system, part or component of a motor 
vehicle as originally manufactured or any 
similar part or component manufactured or 
sold for replacement or improvement of such 
system, part, or component or as an acces- 
sory, or addition to the motor vehicle. 

acturer' means any person en- 
gaged in the manufacturing or 
of motor vehicles or motor vehicle equip- 
ment, including any person importing motor 
vehicles or motor vehicle equipment for re- 
any 


sale. i" 
468) 3 means person 
in the sale and distribu- 


tion Sy motor vehicles or motor vehicle 
equipment for resale. 
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//) ‘Dealer’ means any person who is en- 
gaged in the sale and distribution of new 
motor vehicles or motor vehicle equipment 
primarily to purchasers who in in good faith 
purchase any such vehicle or equipment for 
purposes other than resale. 

“(8) ‘State’ includes each of the several 
States, the District of Columbia, the Com- 
monwealth of Puerto Rico, Guam, the Virgin 
Islands, the Canal Zone, and American 
Samoa. 

“(9) ‘Interstate commerce’ means com- 
merce between any place in a State and any 
place in another State, or between places in 
the same State through another State. 

(10) ‘Secretary’ means Secretary of Com- 
merce. 

(11) ‘Defect’ includes any defect in per- 
formance, construction, components, or ma- 
terials in motor vehicles or motor vehicle 
equipment. 

(12) United States district courts’ means 
the Federal district courts of the United 
States and the United States courts of the 
Commonwealth of Puerto Rico, Guam, the 
Virgin Islands, the Canal Zone, and Ameri- 
can Samoa. 

“(18) ‘Vehicle Equipment Safety Com- 
mission’ means the Commission established 
pursuant to the joint resolution of the Con- 
gress relating to highway traffic safety, ap- 
proved August 20, 1958 (72 Stat. 635), or as 
it may be hereafter reconstituted by law. 

“Sec. 103. (a) The Secretary shall estab- 
lish by order appropriate Federal motor ve- 
hicle safety standards. Each such Federal 
motor vehicle safety standard shall be prac- 
ticable, shall meet the need for motor vehicle 
safety, and shall be stated in objective terms. 

“(b) The Administrative Procedure Act 
shall apply to all orders establishing, amend- 
ing, or revoking a Federal motor vehicle 
safety standard under this title. 

„(o) Each order establishing a Federal 
motor vehicle safety standard shall specify 
the date such standard is to take effect which 
shall not be sooner than one hundred and 
eighty days or later than one year from the 
date such order is issued, unless the Secre- 
tary finds that an earlier or later effective 
date is in the public interest, and publishes 
his reasons for such finding. 

“(d) Whenever a Federal motor vehicle 
safety standard established under this title 
is in effect, no State or political subdivision 
of a State shall have any authority either 
to establish, or to continue in effect, any 
safety standard applicable to the same as- 
pect of motor vehicle and motor vehicle 
equipment performance which is not identi- 
cal to the Federal standard. Nothing in 
this section shall be construed to prevent 
the Federal Government or the government 
of any State or political subdivision thereof 
from establishing a safety requirement ap- 
plicable to motor vehicles or motor vehicle 
equipment procured for its own use if such 
requirement imposes a higher standard of 
performance than that required to comply 
with the otherwise applicable Federal stand- 
ard. 


“(e) The Secretary may by order amend 
or revoke any Federal motor vehicle safety 
standard established under this section. 
Such order shall specify the date on which 
such amendment or revocation is to take 
effect which shall not be sooner than one 
hundred and eighty days or later than one 
year from the date the order is issued, unless 
the Secretary finds that an earlier or later 
effective date is in the public interest, and 
publishes his reasons for such finding. 

“(f) In prescribing standards under this 
section, the Secretary shall— 

(1) consider relevant available motor ve- 
hicle safety data, including the results of 
research, development, testing and evalua- 
pon activities conducted pursuant to this 
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“(2) consult with the Vehicle Equipment 
Safety Commission, and such other State or 
interstate agencies (including legislative 
committees) as he deems appropriate; 

“(3) consider whether any such 
standard is reasonable, practicable and ap- 
propriate for the particular type of motor 
vehicle or item of motor vehicle equipment 
for which it is prescribed; and 

“(4) consider the extent to which such 
standards will contribute to carrying out 
the purposes of this Act. 

“(g) In prescribing safety regulations cov- 
ering motor vehicles subject to part II of the 
Interstate Commerce Act, as amended (49 
U.S.C. 301 et seq.), or the Transportation of 
Explosives Act, as amended (18 U.S.C. 831- 
835), the Interstate Commerce Commission 
shall not adopt or continue in effect any 
safety regulation which differs from a motor 
vehicle safety standard issued by the Secre- 
tary under this title, except that nothing in 
this subsection shall be deemed to prohibit 
the Interstate Commerce Commission from 
prescribing for any motor vehicle operated 
by a carrier subject to regulation under 
either or both of such Acts, a safety regula- 
tion which imposes a higher standard of 
performance subsequent to its manufacture 
than that required to comply with the ap- 
plicable Federal standard at the time of 
manufacture. 

“(h) The Secretary shall issue initial Fed- 
eral motor vehicle safety standards based 
upon existing public safety standards on or 
before January 31, 1967. On or before Jan- 
uary 31, 1968, the Secretary shall issue new 
and revised Federal motor vehicle safety 
standards under this title. 

“Src. 104. (a) There is hereby established 
& National Motor Vehicle Safety Advisory 
Council which shall be composed of thirteen 
members appointed by the Secretary, one of 
whom shall be designated Chairman. Mem- 
bers. of the Advisory Council shall be ap- 
pointed from among persons outside the 
Federal Government and the members shall 
be representative of industry, State and local 
governments, and the public. Three of the 
members shall be representatives of those 
engaged in the manufacture of motor ve- 
hicles, two shall be representatives of those 
engaged in the manufacture of motor vehicle 
equipment, three shall be representatives of 
State and local governments, and five shall 
be representatives of the general public. 
Seven members of the Council shall consti- 
tute a quorum. The members of the Coun- 
cil shall be appointed for terms of four years, 
except that three of the members first ap- 
pointed shall hold office for two years, five 
shall hold office for three years, and five 
shall hold office for four years, and any mem- 
ber appointed to fill a vacancy occurring 
prior to the expiration of the term to which 
his predecessor was appointed shall be ap- 
pointed only for the remainder of such term. 
Any vacancy in the Council shall be filled in 
the same manner in which the original ap- 
pointment was made. 

“(b) The Secretary shall seek the advice 
and recommendations of the Advisory Coun- 
cil before establishing, amending, or revok- 
ing any motor vehicle safety standard under 
this Act. 

“(c) Members of the National Motor Ve- 
hicle Safety Advisory Council may be com- 
pensated at a rate not to exceed $100 per 
diem (including travel time) when engaged 
in the actual duties of the Advisory Council. 
Such members, while away from their homes 
or regular places of business, may be allowed 
travel expenses, including per diem in lieu 
of subsistence as authorized by section 5 of 
the Administrative Expenses Act of 1946 (5 
US. C. 73b-2) for persons in the Government 
service employed intermittently. Payments 
under this section shall not render members 
of the Advisory Council employees or offi- 
cials of the United States for any purpose. 
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“Sec, 105. (a) (1) In a case of actual con- 
troversy as to the validity of any order under 
section 103, any person who will be adversely 
affected by such order when it is effective 
may at any time prior to the sixtieth day 
after such order is issued file a petition with 
the United States court of appeals for the 
circuit wherein such person resides or has 
his principal place of business, for a judicial 
review of such order. A copy of the petition 
shall be forthwith transmitted by the clerk 
of the court to the Secretary or other officer 
designated by him for that purpose. The 
Secretary thereupon shall file in the court 
the record of the proceedings on which the 
Secretary based his order, as provided in 
section 2112 of title 28 of the United States 
Code, 

“(2) If the petitioner applies to the court 
for leave to adduce additional evidence, and 
shows to the satisfaction of the court that 
such additional evidence is material and 
that there were reasonable grounds for the 
failure to adduce such evidence in the pro- 
ceeding before the Secretary, the court may 
order such additional evidence (and evidence 
in rebuttal thereof) to be taken before the 
Secretary, and to be adduced upon the hear- 
ing, in such manner and upon such terms 
and conditions as to the court may seem 
proper. The Secretary may modify his find- 
ings as to the facts, or make new findings, by 
reason of the additional evidence so taken, 
and he shall file such modified or new find- 
ings, and his recommendation, if any, for the 
modification or setting aside of his original 
order, with the return of such additional 
evidence. 

“(3) Upon the filing of the petition re- 
ferred to in paragraph (1) of this subsection, 
the court shall have jurisdiction to review 
the order in accordance with section 10 of 
the Administrative Procedure Act (5 U.S.C. 
1009) and to grant appropriate relief as pro- 
vided in such section. 

“(4) The judgment of the court affirming 
or setting aside, in whole or in part, any such 
order of the Secretary shall be final, subject 
to review by the Supreme Court of the United 
States upon certiorari or certification as pro- 
vided in section 1254 of title 28 of the United 
States Code. 

“(5) Any action instituted under this sub- 
section shall survive, notwithstanding any 
change in the person occupying the office of 
Secretary or any vacancy in such office. 

“(6) The remedies provided for in this 
subsection shall be in addition to and not in 
substitution for any other remedies provided 
by law. 

“(b) A certified copy of the transcript of 
the record and under this section 
shall be furnished by the Secretary to any 
interested party at his request, and payment 
of the costs thereof, and shall be admissible 
in any criminal, exclusion of imports, or 
other arising under or in oe 
of this title, irrespective of whether 
ings with respect to the order have previously 
been initiated or become final under sub- 
section (a). 

“Sec. 106, (a) The Secretary shall conduct 
research, testing, development, and training 
necessary to carry out the purposes of this 
title, including, but not limited to— 

“(1) collecting data from any source for 
the purpose of determining the relationship 
between motor vehicle or motor vehicle 
equipment performance characteristics and 
(A) accidents involving motor vehicles, and 
(B) the occurrence of death, or personal in- 
jury resulting from such accidents; 

“(2) procuring (by negotiation or other- 
wise) experimental and other motor vehicles 
or motor vehicle equipment for research and 
testing purposes 

“(3) selling or otherwise disposing of test 
motor vehicles 222 motor vehicle equipment 
and reimbursing the proceeds of such sale 
or disposal into the current appropriation 
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available for the purpose of carrying out this 
title. 

“(b) The Secretary is authorized to con- 
duct research, testing, development, and 
training as authorized to be carried out by 
subsection (a) of this section by making 
grants for the conduct of such research, test- 
ing, development, and training to States, 
interstate agencies, and nonprofit institu- 
tions. 

“Sec. 107. The Secretary is authorized to 
advise, assist, and cooperate with, other Fed- 
eral departments and agencies, and State and 
other interested public and private agencies, 
in the planning and development of— 

“(1) motor vehicle safety standards; 

(2) methods for inspecting and testing to 
determine compliance with motor vehicle 
safety standards. 

“Sec, 108. (a) No person shall— 

“(1) manufacture for sale, sell, offer for 
sale, or introduce or deliver for introduction 
in interstate commerce, or import into the 
United States, any motor vehicle or item of 
motor vehicle equipment manufactured on 
or after the date any applicable Federal 
motor vehicle safety standard takes effect 
under this title unless it is in conformity 
with such standard except as provided in 
subsection (b) of this section; 

“(2) fail or refuse access to or copying of 
records, or fail to make reports or provide 
information, or fail or refuse to permit entry 
or inspection, as required under section 112; 

“(3) fail to issue a certificate required by 
section 114, or issue a certificate to the effect 
that a motor vehicle or item of motor vehicle 
equipment conforms to all applicable Federal 
motor vehicle safety standards, if such per- 
son in the exercise of due care knows or has 
reason to know that such certificate is false 
or misleading in a material respect; 

“(4) fail to furnish notification of any 
defect as required by section 113. 

“(b)(1) Paragraph (1) of subsection (a) 
shall not apply to the sale, the offer for sale, 
or the introduction or delivery for introduc- 
tion in interstate commerce of any motor 
vehicle or motor vehicle equipment after the 
first purchase of it in good faith for purposes 
other than resale. In order to assure a con- 
tinuing and effective national traffic safety 
program, it is the policy of Congress to en- 
courage and strengthen the enforcement of 
State inspection of used motor vehicles. 
Therefore to that end the Secretary shall 
conduct a thorough study and investigation 
to determine the adequacy of motor vehicle 
safety standards and motor vehicle inspec- 
tion requirements and procedures applicable 
to used motor vehicles in each State, and the 
effect of programs authorized by this title 
upon such standards, requirements, and pro- 
cedures for used motor vehicles, and report 
to Congress as soon as practicable but not 
later than one year after the date of enact- 
ment of this title, the results of such study, 
and recommendations for such additional 
legislation as he deems necessary to carry 
out the purposes of this Act. As soon as 
practicable after the submission of such re- 
port, but no later than one year from the 
date of submission of such report, the Secre- 
tary, after consultation with the Council and 
such interested public and private agencies 
and groups as he deems advisable, shall es- 
tablish uniform Federal motor vehicle safety 
standards applicable to all used motor ve- 
hicles. Such standards shall be expressed in 
terms of motor vehicle safety performance. 
The Secretary is authorized to amend or re- 
yoke such standards pursuant to this Act. 

“(2) Paragraph (1) of subsection (a) shall 
not apply to any person who establishes that 
he did not know or have reason to know in 
the exercise of due care that such vehicle or 
item of motor vehicle equipment is not in 
conformity with applicable Federal motor 
vehicle safety standards, or to any person 
who, prior to such first purchase, holds a 
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certificate issued by the manufacturer or im- 
porter of such motor vehicle or motor vehi- 
cle equipment, to the effect that such vehicle 
or equipment conforms to all applicable Fed- 
eral motor vehicle safety standards, unless 
such person knows that such vehicle or 
equipment does not so conform. 

“(3) A motor vehicle or item of motor ve- 
hicle equipment offered for importation in 
violation of paragraph (1) of subsection (a) 
shall be refused admission into the United 
States under joint regulations issued by the 
Secretary of the Treasury and the Secretary; 
except that the Secretary of the Treasury 
and the Secretary may, by such regulations, 
provide for authorizing the importation of 
such motor vehicle or item of motor vehicle 
equipment into the United States upon such 
terms and conditions (including the furnish- 
ing of a bond) as may appear to them appro- 
priate to insure that any such motor vehicle 
or item of motor vehicle equipment will be 
brought into conformity with any applicable 
Federal motor vehicle safety standard pre- 
scribed under this title, or will be exported or 
abandoned to the United States. 

“(4) The Secretary of the Treasury and 
the Secretary may, by joint regulations, per- 
mit the temporary importation of any motor 
vehicle or item of motor vehicle equipment 
after the first purchase of it in good faith for 
purposes other than resale. 

“(5) Paragraph (1) of subsection (a) shall 
not apply in the case of a motor vehicle or 
item of motor vehicle equipment intended 
solely for export, and so labeled or tagged on 
the vehicle or item itself and on the outside 
of the container, if any, which is exported. 

“(c) Compliance with any Federal motor 
vehicle safety standard issued under this title 
does not exempt any person from any liabil- 
ity under common law. 

“Sec. 109. (a) Whoever violates any pro- 
vision of section 108, or any regulation issued 
thereunder, shall be subject to a civil penalty 
of not to exceed $1,000 for each such viola- 
tion. Such violation of a provision of section 
108, or regulations issued thereunder, shall 
constitute a separate violation with respect 
to each motor vehicle or item of motor vehi- 
cle equipment or with respect to each failure 
or refusal to allow or perform an act required 
thereby, except that the maximum civil pen- 
alty shall not exceed $400,000 for any related 
series of violations. 

“(b) Any such civil penalty may be com- 
promised by the Secretary. The amount of 
such penalty, when finally determined, or the 
amount agreed upon in compromise, may be 
deducted from any sums owing by the United 
States to the person charged. 

“Sec. 110. (a) The United States district 
courts shall have jurisdiction, for cause 
shown and subject to the provisions of rule 
65 (a) and (b) of the Federal Rules of Civil 
Procedure, to restrain violations of this title 
upon petition by the appropriate United 
States attorney or the Attorney General on 
behalf of the United States. Whenever prac- 
ticable, the Secretary shall give notice to any 
Person against whom an action for injunctive 
relief is contemplated and afford him an op- 
portunity to present his views, and, except 
in the case of a knowing and willful viola- 
tion, shall afford him reasonable opportunity 
to achieve compliance. The failure to give 
such notice and afford such opportunity shall 
565 preclude the granting of appropriate re- 

ef. 

“(b) In any proceeding for criminal con- 
tempt for violation of an injunction or re- 
straining order issued under this section, 
which violation also constitutes a violation 
of this title, trial shall be by the court or, 

upon demand of the accused, by a jury. 
Such trial shall be conducted in accordance 
with the practice and procedure applicable 
in the case of proceedings subject to the pro- 
visions of rule 42(b) of the Federal Rules of 
Criminal Procedure. 
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(o) In all criminal or injunction proceed- 
ings for the enforcement or to restrain viola- 
tions of this title, subpenas for witnesses who 
are required to attend a court of the United 
States in any district may run into any other 
district in any such proceeding. 

“Sec. 111. (a) If any motor vehicle or item 
of motor vehicle equipment is determined 
not to conform to applicable Federal motor 
vehicle safety standards, or contains a defect 
which relates to motor vehicle safety, after 
the sale of such vehicle or item of equipment 
by a manufacturer or a distributor to a dis- 
tributor or a dealer and prior to the sale of 
such vehicle or item of equipment by such 
distributor or dealer: 

“(1) The manufacturer or distributor, as 
the case may be, shall immediately repur- 
chase such vehicle or item of motor vehicle 
equipment from such distributor or dealer 
at the price paid by such distributor or 
dealer, plus all transportation in- 
volved and a reasonable reimbursement of 
not less than 1 percentum per month of such 
price paid prorated from the date of notice 
of such nonconformance to the date of re- 
purchase by the manufacturer or distribu- 
tor; or 

“(2) In the case of motor vehicles, the 
manufacturer or distributor, as the case may 
be, at his own expense, shall immediately 
furnish the purchasing distributor or dealer 
the required conforming part or parts or 
equipment for installation by the distributor 
or dealer on or in such vehicle and for the 
installation involved the manufacturer shall 
reimburse such distributor or dealer for the 
reasonable value of such installation plus a 
reasonable reimbursement of not less than 1 
per centum per month of the manufacturer's 
or distributor’s selling price prorated from 
the date of notice of such nonconformance to 
the date such vehicle is brought into con- 
formance with applicable Federal standards: 
Provided, however, That the distributor or 
dealer proceeds with reasonable diligence 
with the installation after the required part, 
parts or equipment are received. 

“(b) In the event any manufacturer or 
distributor shall refuse to comply with the 
requirements of paragraphs (1) and (2) of 
subsection (a), then the distributor or dealer, 
as the case may be, to whom such noncon- 
forming vehicle or equipment has been sold 

may bring suit against such manufacturer or 
distributor in any district court of the United 
States in the district in which sald manufac- 
turer or distributor resides, or is found, or has 
an agent, without respect to the amount in 
controversy, and shall recover the damage by 
him sustained, as well as all court costs plus 
reasonable attorneys’ fees. Any action 
brought pursuant to this section shall be 
forever barred unless ‘commenced within 
three years after the cause of action shall 
have accrued. 

„(e) The value of such installations and 
such reasonable reimbursements as specified 
in subsection (a) of this section shall be fixed 
by mutual agreement of the es, or f. 
such agreement, by the court pursuant to the 
provisions of subsection (b) of this section. 

“Sec, 112. (a) The Secretary is authorized 
to conduct such on as may be neces- 
sary to enforce Federal vehicle 2 stand - 
ards established under this title. He shall 
furnish the Attorney General and, when ap- 
propriate, the Secretary of the Treasury any 
information obtained indicating noncom- 
pliance with such standards, for appropriate 
action. 

“(b) For purposes of enforcement of this 
title, officers or employees duly designated 
by the Secretary, upon presenting appro- 
priate credentials and a written notice to 
the owner, F are 
authorized (1) to enter, at reasonable times, 
any factory, ouse, or establishment in 
which motor vehicles or items’ of motor ye- 
hicle equipment are manufactured, or held 
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for introduction into interstate commerce 
or are held for sale after such introduction; 
and (2) to inspect, at reasonable times and 
within reasonable limits and in a reasonable 
manner, such factory, warehouse, or estab- 
lishment. Each such inspection shall be 
commenced and completed with reasonable 
promptness. 

(e) Every manufacturer of motor vehicles 
and motor vehicle equipment shall establish 
and maintain such records, make such re- 
ports, and provide such information as the 
Secretary may reasonably require to enable 
him to determine whether such manufac- 
turer has acted or is acting in compliance 
with this title and motor vehicle safety 
standards prescribed pursuant to this title 
and shall, upon request of an officer or em- 
ployee duly designated by the Secretary, per- 
mit such officer or employee to inspect ap- 
propriate books, papers, records, and docu- 
ments relevant to determining whether such 
manufacturer has acted or is acting in com- 
pliance with this title and motor vehicle 
safety standards prescribed pursuant to this 
title. 

“(d) Every manufacturer of motor ve- 
hicles and motor vehicle equipment shall 
provide to the Secretary such performance 
data and other technical data related to per- 
formance and safety as may be required to 
carry out the purposes of this Act. The 
Secretary is authorized to require the manu- 
facturer to give such notification of such 
performance and technical data at the time 
of original purchase to the first person who 
purchases a motor vehicle or item of equip- 
ment for purposes other than resale, as he 
determines necessary to carry out the pur- 

of this Act. 

“(e) All information reported to or other- 
wise obtained by the Secretary or his repre- 
sentative pursuant to subsection (b) or (c) 
which information contains or relates to a 
trade secret or other matter referred to in 
section 1905 of title 18 of the United States 
Code, shall be considered confidential for the 
purpose of that section, except that such 
information may be disclosed to other offi- 
cers or employees concerned with carrying 
out this title or when relevant in any pro- 
ceeding under this title. Nothing in this 
section shall authorize the withholding of 
information by the Secretary or any officer 
or employee under his control, from the duly 

authorized committees of the Congress. 

“Sec. 113. (a). Every manufacturer of mö- 
tor vehicles shall furnish notification of any 
defect in any motor vehicle or motor vehicle 
equipment produced by such manufacturer 
which: he determines, in good faith, relates 
to motor vehicle safety, to the purchaser 
(where known to the manufacturer) of such 
motor vehicle or motor vehicle equipment, 
within a reasonable time after such manu- 
facturer has discovered such defect. 

“(b) The notification required by subsec- 
tion (a) shall be accomplished— 

“(1) by certified mail to the first pur- 
chaser (not including any dealer of such 
manufacturer) of the motor vehicle or motor 
vehicle equipment, containing such a defect, 
and to any subsequent purchaser to whom 
has been transferred any warranty on such 
motor vehicle or motor vehicle equipment; 
and i 

“(2) by certified mail or other more ex- 
peditious means to the dealer or dealers of 
such manufacturer to whom such motor 
vehicle or equipment was delivered. 

“(c) The notification required by subsec- 
tion (a) shall contain a clear description of 
such defect, an evaluation of the risk to 
traffic safety reasonably related to such de- 
fect, and a statement of the measures to be 
taken to repair such defect. -i4 

“(d) Every manufacturer of ‘motor ve- 
hicles shall furnish to the Secretary 
promptly a true and representative copy of 
any notice, bulletin, or like written commu- 
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nications to the dealers of such manufac- 
turer or purchasers and users of such manu- 
facturer’s products regarding the existence 
or correction of any defect in motor vehicles 
or items of motor vehicle equipment as de- 
livered by such manufacturer. If the Secre- 
tary determines that such defect is a safety 
defect he shall review with the manufacturer 
the action taken and proposed to be taken to 
accomplish effective notification of purchas- 
ers and users. If the action taken and pro- 
posed to be taken by the manufacturer with 
respect to a safety defect is inadequate to 
accomplish effective notification of purchas- 
ers and users, the Secretary shall order the 
manufacturer to take such further measures 
as are reasonable and necessary to accom- 
plish such notice and, if the manufacturer 
does not comply promptly with such order, 
an injunction to compel compliance may be 
sought in accordance with the provisions of 
section 110(a). The Secretary may deter- 
mine after such review whether publication 
by him of the information contained in such 
notices, bulletins, communications relating 
to a safety defect will result in effecting a 
substantial additional number of correc- 
tions, and if the Secretary so determines, he 
shall disclose to the public so much of the 
information contained in such notices or 
other information obtained under section 
112(a) as he considers necessary for such 
purpose. The shall not disclose 
any information which contains or relates to 
a trade secret or other matter referred to in 
section- 1905 of title 18 of the United States 
Code unless he determines that such dis- 
closure is necessary for such purposes. 

“SEC. 114. Every manufacturer or dis- 
tributor of a motor vehicle or motor vehi- 
cle equipment shall furnish to the distrib- 
utor or dealer at the time of delivery of 
such vehicle or equipment by such manu- 
facturer or distributor the certification that 
each such vehicle or item of motor vehicle 
equipment conforms to all applicable Federal 
motor vehicle safety standards. In the case 
of an item of motor vehicle equipment such 
certification may be in ‘the form of a label or 
tag on such item or on the outside of a con- 
tainer in which such item is delivered. In 
the case of a motor vehicle such certification 
shall be in the form of a label or tag per- 
manently affixed to such motor vehicle. 

“SEC. 115. The Secretary shall carry out 
the provisions of this Act through a National 
Traffic Safety Agency {hereinafter referred 
to as the Agency“), which he shall estab- 
lish in the Department of Commerce. The 
Agency shall be headed by a Traffic Safety 
Administrator who shall be appointed by 
the President, by and with the advice and 
consent of the Senate, and shall be compen- 
sated at the rate ‘prescribed for level V of 
the Federal Executive Salary Schedule estab- 
lished by the Federal Executive’ Salary Act 
of 1964. The Administrator shall be a citi- 
zen of the United States, and shall be ap- 
pointed with due regard for his fitness to 
discharge efficiently the powers and the duties 
delegated to him pursuant to this Act. The 
Administrator shall have no pecuniary inter- 
est in or own any stock in or bonds of any 
enterprise involved in (1) manuf: 
motor vehicles or motor vehicle equipment, 
or (2) constructing highways, nor shall he 
engage in any other business, vocation, or 
employment. The Administrator shall per- 
1 such duties as are delegated to him by 

e 


Secretary. 
“Sec. 116. Nothing contained herein shall 


otherwise be unlawful under such laws, or to 
prohibit under the antitrust laws of the 
United States any conduct that would be 
lawful under such laws. 

“Sec. 117. (a) The Act entitled An Act 
to provide that hydraulic brake fluid sold or 
shipped in commerce for in motor vė- 
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hicles shall meet certain specifications pre- 
scribed by the Secretary of Commerce’, 
approved September 5, 1962 (76 Stat. 437; 
Public Law 87-637), and the Act entitled 
‘An Act to provide that seat belts sold or 
shipped in interstate commerce for use in 
motor vehicles shall meet certain safety 
standards’, approved December 13, 1963 (77 
Stat. 361; Public Law 88-201), are hereby 
repealed. 

“(b) Whoever, prior to the date of enact- 
ment of this section, knowingly and will- 
fully violates any provision of law repealed 
by subsection (a) of this section, shall be 
punished in accordance with the provisions 
of such laws as in effect on the date such 
violation occurred. : 

“(c) All standards issued under authority 
of the laws repealed by subsection (a) of 
this section which are in effect at the time 
this section takes effect, shall continue in 
effect as if they had been effectively issued 
under section 103 until amended or revoked 
by the Secretary, or a court of competent 
jurisdiction by operation of law. 

„d) Any proceeding relating to any pro- 
vision of law repealed by subsection (a) of 
this section which is pending at the time 
this section takes effect shall be continued 
by the Secretary as if this section had not 
been enacted, and orders issued in any such 
proceeding shall continue in effect as if they 
had been effectively issued under section 
103 until amended or revoked by the Secre- 
tary in accordance with this title, or by op- 
eration of law. 

“(e) The repeals made by subsection (a) 
of this section shall not affect any suit, 
action, or other proceeding lawfully com- 
menced prior to the date this section takes 
effect, and all such suits, actions, and pro- 
ceedings, shall be continued; proceedings 
therein had, appeals therein taken, and judg- 
ments therein rendered, in the same manner 
and with the same effect as if this section 
had not been ‘enacted. No suit, action, or 
other proceeding lawfully commenced by or 
against any agency or officer of the United 
States in relation to the discharge of official 
duties under any provision of law repealed 
by subsection (a) of this section shall abate 
by reason of such repeal, but the court, 
‘upon motion or supplemental petition filed 
at any time within 12 months after the date 
of enactment of this section showing the 
necessity for the survival of such sult, action, 
or other proceeding to obtain a settlement of 
the questions involved, may allow the same 
to be maintained. 

“Sec, 118. The Secretary, in exercising the 
authority under this title, shall utilize the 
services, research and testing facilities of 
other Federal departments and agencies to 
the maximum extent practicable in order 
to avoid duplication, 

“Spo. 119. The Secretary is authorized to 
issue, amend, and revoke such rules and reg- 
ulations as he deems necessary to carry out 
this title. 

“Src. 120. (a) The Secretary shall prepare 
and submit to the President for transmittal 
to the Congress on March 1 of each year a 
comprehensive report on the administration 
of this Act for the preceding calendar year. 
Such report shall include but not be re- 
stricted to (1) a thorough statistical com- 
pilation of the accidents and injuries occur- 
ring in such year; (2) a list of Federal motor 
vehicle safety standards prescribed or in 
effect in such year; (3) the degree of observ- 
ance ‘of applicable Federal motor vehicle 
standards; (4) a summary of all current 
research grants and contracts together with 
a description of the problems to be consid- 
ered by such grants and contracts; (5) an 
i and evaluation, including relevant 
poA recommendations, of research activ- 
1 ae Haring and technological progress 

ed’ durin during ‘such year, and (6) the ex- 
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tent to which technical information was dis- 
seminated to the scientific community and 
consumer-oriented information was made 
available to the motoring public, 

“(b) The report required by subsection 
(a) of this section shall contain such rec- 
ommendations for additional legislation as 
the Secretary deems necessary to promote 
cooperation among the several States in the 
improvement of traffic safety and to 
strengthen the national traffic safety pro- 


gram. 

“Sec. 121. (a) There is authorized to be 
appropriated for the purpose of carrying out 
the provisions of this title, other than those 
related to tire safety, not to exceed $11,000,000 
for fiscal year 1967, $17,000,000 for fiscal year 
1968, and $23,000,000 for the fiscal year 1969, 
and funds appropriated under this authority 
shall remain available until expended. 

“(b) There is authorized to be appropri- 
ated for the purpose of carrying out the pro- 
visions of this title related to tire safety and 
title II, not to exceed $2,900,000 for fiscal year 
1967, and $1,450,000 per fiscal year for the 
fiscal years 1968 and 1969. 

“Sec, 122. The provisions of this title for 
certification of motor vehicles and items of 
motor vehicle equipment shall take effect on 
the effective date of the first standard ac- 
tually issued under section 103 of this title. 


“TITLE I—TIRE SAFETY 


“Sec, 201. In all standards for pneumatic 
tires established under title I of this Act, the 
Secretary shall require that tires subject 
thereto be permanently and conspicuously 
labeled with such safety information as he 
determines to be necessary to carry out the 
purposes of this Act. Such labeling shall 
include— 

“(1) suitable identification of the manu- 
facturer, or in the case of a retreaded tire 
suitable identification of the retreader, un- 
less the tire contains a brand name other 
than the name of the manufacturer in which 
case it shall also contain a code mark which 
would permit the seller of such tire to iden- 
tify the manufacturer thereof to the pur- 
chaser upon his request. 

“(2) the composition of the material used 
in the ply of the tire. 

“(3) the actual number of plies in the 


tire. ty’ y 8 
“(4) the maximum permissible load for the 
tire 


“(5) a recital that the tire conforms to 
Federal minimum safe performance stand- 
ards, except that in lieu of such recital the 
Secretary may prescribe an appropriate mark 
or symbol for use by those manufacturers or 
retreaders who comply with such standards. 
The Secretary may require that additional 
safety related information be disclosed to 
the purchaser of a tire at the time of sale of 
the tire. 

“Src, 202. In statidarts established under 
title I of this Act the Secretary shall require 
that each motor vehicle be equipped by the 
N or by the purchaser thereof at 

time of the first purchase thereof in good 
faith for purposes other than resale with 
tires which meet the maximum permissible 
load standards when such vehicle is fully 
loaded with the maximum number of: pas- 
sengers it is designed to carry and a reason- 
able amount of luggage. 

“Sec. 203. In order to assist the consumer 
to make an informed choice in the purchase 
of motor vehicle tires, within two years after 
the enactment of this title, the Secretary 
shall, through standards established under 
title I of this Act, prescribe by order, and 
publish in the Federal Register, a uniform 
quality grading system for motor vehicle 
tires, Such order shall specify the date such 
system is to take effect which shall not be 
sooner than one hundred and eighty days or 
later than one year from the date such order 
> issued. The Secretary shall also ina 
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with ind and the Federal Trade Com- 

mission to the maximum extent practicable 

in efforts to eliminate deceptive and confus- 

ie tire nomenclature and marketing prac- 
ces. 


“TITLE II—ACCIDENT AND INJURY RESEARCH 
AND TEST FACILITY 


“Sec, 301, The Secretary of Commerce is 
hereby authorized to make a complete in- 
vestigation and study of the need for a facil- 
ity or facilities to conduct research, develop- 
ment, and testing in traffic safety (including 
but not limited.to motor vehicle and high- 
way safety) authorized by law, and research, 
development, and testing relating to the 
safety of agricultural machinery used on 
highways or in connection with the mainte- 
nance of highways (with particular emphasis 
on tractor safety) as he deems appropriate 
and necessary. 

Sr. 302. The Secretary shall report the 
results of his investigation and study to Con- 
gress not later than December 31, 1967. Such 
report shall include but not be limited to (1) 
an inventory of existing capabilities, equip- 
ment, and facilities, either publicly or pri- 
vately owned or operated, which could be 
made available for use by the Secretary in 
carrying out the safety research, develop- 
ment, and testing referred to in section 301, 
(2) recommendations as to the site or sites 
for any recommended facility or facilities, (3) 
preliminary plans, specifications, and draw- 
ings for such recommended facility or facil- 
ities (including major research, development, 
and testing equipment), and (4) the esti- 
mated cost of the recommended sites, facil- 
ities, and equipment, 

“Sec. 303. There is hereby authorized to be 
appropriated not to exceed $3,000,000 for the 
investigation, study, and report authorized 
by this title. Any funds so appropriated shall 
remain available until expended. 

“TITLE IV—NATIONAL DRIVER REGISTER 

“Sec. 401. The Act entitled ‘An Act to pro- 

vide for a register in the Department of Com- 
merce in which shall be listed the names of 
certain persons who have had their motor 
vehicle operator’s licenses revoked", approved 
July 14, 1960, as amended (74 Stat. 526; 23 
U.S.C. 313 note), is hereby amended to read 
as follows: 
That the Secretary of Commerce shall es- 
tablish and maintain a register identifying 
each individual reported to him by a State, 
or political subdivision thereof, as an individ- 
ual with respect to whom such State or poli- 
tical subdivision has denied, terminated, or 
temporarily withdrawn (except a withdrawal 
for-less than six months based on a series of 
nonmoving violations) an individual’s license 
or privilege to operate a motor vehicle. 

“ ‘Sec. 2. Only at the request of a State, a 
political subdivision thereof, or a Federal de- 

t or agency, shall the Secretary fur- 
nish information contained in the register es- 
tablished under the first section of this Act, 
and such information shall be furnished only 
to the requesting party and only with respect 
to an individual applicant for a motor vehicle 
operator’s license or permit. 

“Bec. 3. As used in this Act, the term 
‘State’ includes each of the several States, the 
Commonwealth of Puerto Rico, the District 
of Columbia, Guam, the Virgin Islands, the 
Canal Zone, and American’ Samoa.“ 


The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the motion of the gentleman from West 
Virginia. i 

The motion was agreed to. 

The Senate bill was ordered to be read 
a third time, was, read the third time, 
and passed, and a motion to reconsider 
was laid on the table, 


A similar House bill (H.R. 13228) was 
laid on the table. 


fil ik 
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GENERAL LEAVE 


Mr. STAGGERS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members 
may have 5 legislative days to extend 
their remarks in the Recorp on the bill 
H.R. 13228. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from West 
Virginia? 

There was no objection. 


CHANGE OF LEGISLATIVE 
PROGRAM 


Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Speaker, I take this 
time to ask the majority leader if he will 
kindly inform us as to any program for 
tomorrow. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ARENDS. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Oklahoma. 

Mr. ALBERT. In response to the gen- 
tleman’s inquiry, obviously we are not 
going to be able to finish the business on 
the whip notice tomorrow. It will be our 
purpose first to consider the conference 
report on the independent offices appro- 
priation bill, and thereafter, if there is 
sufficient time—and I assume there will 
be—the Highway Safety Act. We do not 
expect to reach any of the remainder of 
the program tomorrow, and we do antici- 
pate going over from tomorrow until 
Monday. 

Mr. ARENDS. I thank the gentleman. 


INDEPENDENT OFFICES APPROPRI- 
ATION BILL FOR 1967 


Mr. EVINS of Tennessee submitted a 
conference report and statement on the 
bill (H.R. 14921) making appropriations 
for sundry independent executive bu- 
reaus, boards, commissions, corporations, 
agencies, offices, and the Department of 
Housing and Urban Development. 


FIFTH ANNIVERSARY OF THE 
ALLIANCE FOR PROGRESS 


Mr, SELDEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute, to revise and extend my re- 
marks, and to include an address made 
by the President of the United States. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Alabama? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SELDEN. Mr. Speaker, in the 
first report issued by the Subcommittee 
on Inter-American Affairs after I be- 
came chairman, we were concerned 
about the lack of sustained news cover- 
age of Latin American developments. 
The report, published in May 1959, 
stated: 

U.S. citizens should be kept informed reg- 
ularly of Latin American developments and 
trends, which has not always been the case. 
It is true that world crises compete for space 
or time; but we feel, since public opinion 
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is a major force in the formulation of US. 
foreign policy, it is incumbent on the news 
media to make every effort to present a 
rounded coverage of trends and events in 
Latin America. 


For a few years subsequent to the re- 
port, the novelty of Castro and the 
threat posed by communism in Cuba 
drew attention to the region. But the 
pendulum seems to be swinging back to 
the situation that the subcommittee de- 
plored 7 years ago. Once again we are 
treated to an occasional story of rioting, 
coup d'etat, or natural disaster. We are 
rarely enlightened with respect to vital, 
if less spectacular, developments. 

The lack of continuous information is 
particularly distressing with respect to 
operations of the Alliance for Progress. 
In proposing the Alliance, President Ken- 
nedy called it “a vast cooperative effort, 
unparalleled in magnitude and nobility 
of purpose.” President Johnson has 
termed the Alliance “perhaps the great- 
est adventure that this hemisphere has 
embarked upon since Columbus reached 
our shore five centuries ago.” 

Yet in the last several years that great 
adventure has received little attention in 
our news media. Dr. Carlos Sanz de 
Santa Maria, Chairman of the Inter- 
American Committee for the Alliance 
for Progress—the principal multilateral 
agency promoting the goals of the 
Charter of Punta del Este—makes a 
significant speech at the Inter-American 
Meeting of Finance Ministers in Buenos 
Aires in March, and our newspapers, 
news magazine, radio, and TV ignore its 
import. The distinguished members of 
CIAP meet right here in Washington for 
3 days in May, but nowhere in the news 
media are the results of their delibera- 
tions presented. 

Recently, James Reston of the New 
York Times wrote: 

Somehow the people of the United States 
would do anything for Latin America but 
read about it. Yet problems are building up 
in this hemisphere that are likely to make 
Cuba and the Dominican Republic seem like 
innocent annoyances. 


I would agree with Mr. Reston with 
respect to the perils inherent in Latin 
America’s situation. But I strongly dis- 
sent regarding the interest of the Amer- 
ican people in the region. Whenever I 
am called upon to speak to groups— 
whether students, teachers, civic clubs, 
or businessmen—I find a lively interest. 
Editors are underestimating both the 
concern and the intelligence of their 
audiences. Furthermore, they are ne- 
glecting their paramount responsibility— 
to keep the American public informed. 

Mr. Speaker, today marks the fifth 
anniversary of the signing of the Charter 
of Punta del Este establishing the Alli- 
ance for Progress. At this time, the mid- 
point of the Alliance as first conceived, 
it seems appropriate to pause in our 
deliberations of more immediate prob- 
lems to take stock of a program that 
two U.S. Presidents have regarded as 
essential to the peace and security of the 
hemisphere. 

It is customary on these occasions to 
recite a list of physical accomplishments 
to prove the efficacy of the program. 
Thus, for example, we hear that 38,000 
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teachers have graduated from AID-as- 
sisted courses; 27,000 ATD-assisted class- 
rooms constructed; 41,000 homes fi- 
nanced through savings and loan sys- 
tems established under Alliance auspices, 

It is equally customary, on the other 
hand, for Alliance critics to belittle these 
statistics by comparing accomplishments 
against total requirements. For example, 
if the present birth rate continues, they 
argue, in 35 years Latin America will 
have 600 million people and need some 
2 million teachers, at an approximate 
cost in salaries of $4 billion a year, and 
an investment of $100 billion for con- 
struction of new classrooms, 

During the same time span, some 120 
million new family housing units will be 
needed, at a total cost of $60 to $100 bil- 
lion. Measured in this manner, the rate 
of the Alliance’s physical accomplish- 
ments seem hopelessly inadequate for 
the task. 

I do not believe, however, that the Al- 
liance’s performance can be judged solely 
on the basis of the miles of roads con- 
structed, electric capacity installed, 
sewage systems supplied, or houses and 
classrooms built. The most useful effect 
of the Alliance for Progress lies, not in 
the tangible evidence of projects, but in 
the effect it is having in encouraging and 
helping Latin American leadership to 
devise and apply firm, productive devel- 
opment policies. 

Clearly, foreign aid cannot in itself 
give every Latin American country the 
living standards of the advanced nations. 
Nor was the Alliance for Progress so con- 
ceived. Rather, it was designed to help 
the countries pursue sound self-help 
policies to the point where each could 
move along onitsown momentum. And 
it is in this more subtle area where I 
believe hopeful signs are detectable. 

Last year, on the fourth anniversary 
of the signing of the Charter of Punta 
del Este, I noted with a degree of 
apprehension: 

I am hopeful that the search for new 
formulas to strengthen the region does not 
devolve into the old Latin American custom 
of looking for an El Dorado—a single gold 
strike that will answer all problems, In the 
last year or two there has been a growing 
sentiment in Latin America for a preferential 
tariff arrangement with the United States. 
This idea appears in the list of recommenda- 
tions forwarded by CIAP to all the heads of 
state in the Alliance. While it is just one 
of CIAP's proposals, other Latin Americans 
have of late begun to advance the idea as an 
alternative to the many measures for Latin 
American recovery set forth in the Charter. 
It would be thoroughly unfortunate if 
Latin American leaders come to regard such 
preferentials as an alternative to the admit- 
tedly difficult internal reforms which they 
must make before meaningful economic de- 
velopment, social justice, and political sta- 
bility can take place. 


Fortunately, the last year appears to 
have brought more realism into the 
operations of the Alliance for Progress. 
The Inter-American Committee on the 
Alliance for Progress, established by the 
American Republics in November 1963, 
has been focusing with great clarity upon 
those measures which the Latin Ameri- 
cans themselves must take if their coun- 
tries are to achieve self-sustaining eco- 
nomic and social development. 
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Thus, with respect to the need for 
trained manpower, Dr. Sanz de Santa 
Maria told his colleagues: 

We are facing a situation in some Latin 
American countries where the pace of ma- 
terial progress is determined not only by the 
amount of external and domestic financing 
available, but also by how rapidly people can 
be trained in technology and administration. 
It takes considerable time to transfer and 
adapt those foreign techniques that can be 
used locally. 


CIAP has now included into its annual 
country reviews an examination of what 
each is doing to incorporate education 
and manpower training programs into 
the development plans. 

Similarly, CIAP is stressing the ur- 
gency of attracting foreign investment 
to the region, and has been working on 
a study aimed at defining a set of prin- 
ciples on foreign private investment in 
Latin America. CIAP is also emphasiz- 
ing the need for agrarian reform, both 
to improve productivity and to provide 
a solution to the serious social problem; 
CIAP has also been hitting hard at the 
necessity to abandon protection, elimi- 
nate monopolies, become competitive in 
world markets, and diversify exports. 
The multilateral agency also has realized 
that national development plans, how- 
ever well devised by technicians, cannot 
spring into bloom automatically. 

Hence, the Committee has been press- 
ing for the inclusion of representatives 
of workers’ and business organizations in 
the formulation of development plans, 
and has proposed that the parliaments 
of Latin America establish close ties with 
the national development plans to give 
impetus to building a national consensus 
concerning development policy. CIAP 
is also beginning to call attention to the 
once taboo subject of birth control. 

These and other actions give hope that 
CIAP may create among the Latin 
American leadership a climate of under- 
standing of the policies essential to eco- 
nomic and social development. Latin 
Americans are now telling each other 
the hard truths about their own respon- 
sibilities, truths which engendered de- 
nials and stubborn hostility when 
emanating from advanced nations. 

In its first 5 years of soaring expecta- 
tions and disappointments, trial and 
error, the net effect of the Alliance for 
Progress has been positive. With CIAP 
prodding all participants toward a real- 
istic approach toward the region’s myr- 
iad problems, the goals of the Charter 
of Punta del Este are closer to attain- 
ment. 

Mr. Speaker, this morning it was my 
privilege to attend a meeting of repre- 
sentatives of the Western Hempishere 
at the Pan American Health Organiza- 
tion where we heard President Lyndon 
B. Johnson restate our faith in the fu- 
ture of the Americas through cooperative 
measures. His address, I am certain, will 
be of interest to the Members of Con- 
gress and I include it at this point in the 
RECORD: 

REMARKS OF THE PRESIDENT AT THE PAN 
AMERICAN HEALTH UNION—AvGusT 17, 
1966 
The health of this hemisphere is the busi- 

ness of the house in which we have assem- 
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bled to celebrate the Fifth Anniversary of 
the Alliance for i 

From this building Dr. Horwitz and his 
staff reach to the far corners of our continent 
to combat disease and to minister to the 
medical needs of people. They know that 
not only the claims of compassion and per- 
sonal dignity but the promise of economic 
prosperity demand sound bodies and healthy 
environments. 

In the field of public health the Pan Amer- 
ican Health Organization was an early fore- 
runner of the Alliance for Progress. Today 


it is an integral part. 
I 


Five years ago the American Governments 
embarked on this audacious experiment. We 
were neither cautious in concept nor timid 
in scope, for we knew that our common pur- 
pose was to make a new kind of revolution, 

The great question of the hemisphere was: 
can change come about peacefully and con- 
structively, in freedom, or must it rise from 
the wreckage of violence and destruction? 

Our answer began with the Act of Bogota 
in 1960. 

The Charter of Punta del Este and the 
progress of five years have confirmed that 
answer. The republics of this hemisphere 
have shown that deep social change is com- 
patible with peace, consistent with democ- 
racy, and consonant with individual liberty. 

We have sounded a sure and certain note— 
that great change can be wrought by reason 
and not rifles, by builders and not bullets. 

The Alliance is not a Marshall Plan to 
rebuild war-torn economies. Nor is it a 
program of handouts to bolster the status 
quo. The aim of the Alliance for Progress is 
to build new societies. Its method is to 
build democratically through a partnership 
of all. Today the Alliance is a revolution 
at work—creating, building, transforming, 
reaching forward and touching the lives of 
hundreds of millions. 

We are encouraged today because the aver- 
age Latin American growth rates are now 
exceeding the minimum goal of 2½ percent 
per capita set forth at Punta del Este. But 
we know that growth charts and statistics 
do not tell the whole story. The true meas- 
ure of our work is its impact on our peoples, 

We see it in the teacher and her pupils 
as they move into new classrooms in the 
mountain plateaus of the Andes and in the 
barrios of the cities; in the isolated Indians 
of remote villages striving to become part 
of larger national communities; in the 
laborers carving roads on the eastern slopes 
of a vast mountain range to open up the 
heartland of South America; in the farm 
extension agents and in the campesino who 
for the first time works a farm he can call 
his own; in the workers and managers build- 
ing great new industries; in families moving 
from the slums to a new apartment or a new 
house. 

We see the Alliance in wholly new institu- 
tions as cooperatives, development banks and 
unions unlock the energies and resources of 
thousands of people who learn the strength 
of a common endeavor. And we see it in new 
legislation to revamp outdated tax struc- 
tures, to modernize obsolete systems of land 
tenure, and to renovate archaic institutions 
of government. 

Beyond these visible accomplishments le 
profound changes in attitude from which 
the future development of this hemisphere 
will flow. For the Alliance has shattered the 
myths that five years ago threatened its 
promise, 

It has shattered the myth that the status 
quo will not yleld to progressive changes as 
a way of life. It has shattered the myth that 
the nations of the hemisphere cannot look 
across national frontiers to their sister na- 
tions in the search for common solutions. 
It has shattered the myth that inflationary 
spending is the royal road to rapid develop- 
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ment. And it has shattered the myth that 
Communism in this hemisphere is the wave 
of the future; the tragic plight of the Cuban 
people has shown Communism’s writ to be 
worthless. 

The framers of the Charter of Punta del 
Este labored under no illusions, They know 
there are no for progress. And so 
they charted the right, but hard, course. 

They called upon the hemisphere to mo- 
bilize public and private resources for diver- 
sified investment. They called for govern- 
ments to modernize public services, taxation, 
and agriculture. They called for our nations 
to mount major programs in education, 
health and housing. They called for Latin 
America to move toward economic integra- 
tion. And they called for better con- 
ditions and increased external financial and 
technical cooperation for Latin America. 

Every man in this room knows these are not 
easy tasks. But we also know that the be- 
ginning of the beginning is behind us. Now 
we must look to what lies ahead. 
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We have only begun to meet the needs of 
today, and these are but a fraction of those 
of tomorrow. 

If present trends continue, the population 
of the hemisphere will be almost one billion 
by the year 2000. Two-thirds—some 625 
million—will live in Latin America, What- 
ever many be done through programs to re- 
duce the rate of population growth, Latin 
America faces a vast challenge. 

Farm production should increase by 6 per- 
cent every year—double the present rate. 

At least 140 million new jobs should be 
created. d 

Over a million new homes should be built 
each year. 

More than 175,000 new doctors should be 
trained to meet only minimum require- 
ments. 

Hundreds of thousands of new classrooms 
should be constructed. 

And annual per capita growth rates should 
increase to the range of 4 to 6 percent. 

These requirements, added to the demands 
of the present, mean that the Alliance must 
set new sights. 

In a few months the Presidents of the 
American Republics will meet to establish 
priorities for the years ahead. Our govern- 
ments are carefully and thoroughly prepar- 
ing the agenda for that conference, Some of 
the areas of special concern are now emerging. 

First among these is the economic integra- 
tion of Latin America. 

The question is whether progress lies ahead 
in unity or isolation. Our sister republics 
in Latin America must decide that question 
for themselves. For our part, we believe that 
effective unity is vital to the needs of expand- 
ing populations. 

In the total development of Latin America, 
national and local plans and projects are 
important, but reglon-wide plans and col- 
laboration are absolutely essential. Nine- 
teen fertilizer industries, nineteen steel com- 
plexes, nineteen isolated markets, and nine- 
teen different systems of tariffs would signify 
only stagnation, inefficiency, and waste. 

We are ready, therefore, to work in close 
cooperation toward an integrated Latin 
America, As the other republics are forming 
their policies to accelerate this movement, we 
are reviewing the opportunities for joint ac- 
tion throughout the hemisphere. 

To my fellow Presidents, I pledge: Move 
boldly along this path and the United States 
will be at your side. 

To all the hemisphere we say: Let the pace 
be quickened. Time is not our ally. 

The path to economic unity and growth is 
many-fold. We must first concentrate on 
those assets within our reach that are not 
being used to full advantage. 

There are lands lying fallow or failing to 
yield their potential because of inadequate 
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techniques or too little fertilizer or not 
enough equipment. 

There are factories standing idle or operat- 
ing at reduced capacity because production 
is inefficient, the national market is too small, 
or purchasing power too low. 

There are human resources unused because 
of the shortage of jobs or the absence of skills. 

While we meet these problems, we must 
also prepare to conquer the inner frontiers 
which can provide living room and resources 
for generations to come, The eastern slopes 
of the Andes; the water systems of the Gran 
Pantanal River Plate, and Orinoco; the barely 
touched areas of Central America and 
Panama—these are but a few of the frontiers 
which beckon. 

mr 


But not every frontier is geographic. My 
fellow American Presidents and I will be 
greatly concerned with the other vistas be- 
fore us. 

There Is education. 

The Americas of the 70's and 80's will make 
large demands for trained men and women— 
not only for engineers, scientists and agrono- 
mists to guide our paths; not only for elec- 
tricians, carpenters, and machinists to use 
our tools, but for poets, artists and musicians 
to enrich our lives. 

All of us know that education is primarily 
a national task to be done with local re- 
sources. But there are endeavors where more 
is needed and where the Alliance must help: 
school construction, teacher training, and im- 
proved administration. The challenge of 
vocational and modern higher education is 
wide open—for management, technical and 
administrative skills in government and in 
private business. 

The Alliance so far has only scratched & 
thin mark on the mass of illiteracy—although 
Latin America is the only continent in the 
developing world where the number and per- 
centage of illiterates is decreasing each year. 

Education must become the passion of us 
all. Let us approach this challenge dissatis- 
fied with traditional methods. Let us adapt 
the modern miracles of setence radio and 
television and audio-visual techniques—to 
the needs of our children and, indeed, of our 
adults. 

The time has also come to develop multi- 
natlonal institutions for advanced training 
in science and technology. For without these 
Latin America will suffer the continued 
“brain drain“ of some of its ablest youth. 

There is also the frontier of agriculture. 

For too many years we have acted as if the 
road to prosperity runs only through the 
main streets of our large cities. Now we 
know that national prosperity is closely 
linked to the land and those who cultivate it. 

In most Latin American countries it is in 
urban areas where poverty and despair catch 
our eye. But half of the people live in rural 
Latin America and receive less than a quar- 
ter of the national income. 

There is no reason why the land of the 

here cannot be made to fill the needs 
of our homes and our factories. There is no 
reason why rural populations should not be 
full partners in modern economic life. And, 
looking beyond our hemisphere, there is no 
reason why the Americas cannot supply a 
larger share of the growing world market for 
food and fiber. 

This will require better planning of crops 
to fit the soil and the markets available. It 
demands better soll and fertilizer and water 
control. It needs a good extension service 
to educate farmers in new methods. It re- 

quires shared mechanization, better credit 

2 marketing and distribution. 

The resources required for these tasks must 
not be needlessly spent on arms, Military 
budgets in Latin America are not exception- 
ally large, by general world standards, but 
there is recurrent tendency to seek expensive 
weapons with little relevance to the real re~ 
quirements of security. This tendency is 
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often reinforced by competition with neigh- 
boring countries. 

In these Americas, where by solemn treaty 
and by established practice our governments 
are bound to resolve disputes by peaceful 
means, we must find a way to avoid the cost 
of procuring and maintaining unnecessary 
military equipment. 

These are some of the basic tasks—and only 
some—which lie before us as we try to fulfill 
the promise of the New World. 

These tasks will be accomplished by con- 
crete acts and not by mere rhetoric. By spe- 
cific steps we can strengthen and carry for- 
ward the Alliance for Progress, 

This means democratic stability in which 
free men can labor without upheaval and 
chaos; monetary stability so that the sav- 
ings of the people can work effectively to de- 
velop resources; fiscal responsibility— an ef- 
ficient public administration, a sensibly man- 
aged public debt, realistic exchange rates and 
a market unhampered by artificial monopo- 
lies; and progressive leadership—a govern- 
ment wise enough to insist on modernizing 
reforms and the most effective allocation of 
public resources. 

This means, above all, personal freedom 
and human dignity. For if men are not 
truly free, if individuals are not protected 
against economic and political exploitation, 
they will turn to violence and extremism, 
whose first victim is progressive reform. 
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Change is everywhere in this hemisphere. 
Along with change come contrast and contra- 
diction: one man orbiting the earth while 
below him millions starve; campesinos plow- 
ing the ground with oxen while a thousand 
miles away atomic power works wonders. 
This is the world we live in, This is the world 
we must deal with, 

I go back to the original question—the 
basic question: can sweeping change be 
peaceful and progressive? 

My own country knows of this question. 
We are going through such change even now. 
It began in the 1930's and is continuing yet 
today. I lived through the Great Depression. 
I remember the poor who went hungry and 
the men without work, I remember the loss 
of confidence and hope, the biting despair 
and fear that gripped a whole continent, 

If ever a great nation was tempted to sur- 
render to authoritarian rule, if ever free men 
were tempted to barter freedom for bread, it 
was in the United States in the 1930's. 

Instead, by peaceful means we rebuilt our 
society. We shaped laws which preserved 
the freedom of individuals but protected 
them against the excesses of extremism. 
They are all so familiar in my mind: stock 
market. regulations and social security, Fed- 
eral Housing and Bank Deposit Insurance, 
minimum wages and collective bargaining, 
the Tennessee Valley Authority and the agri- 
cultural extension system, and many more. 

We gave the lie in those years, and since, to 
Karl Marx’s theory that the rich get richer 
while the poor get poorer. 

Through a peaceful and progressive ad- 
venture, the poor have moved upward—the 
middle class has broadened enormously— 
and prosperity has reached so many that we 
can afford to be concerned not only about 
quantity but about quality as well—the 
quality of our children’s education, of the 
medical care of our parents, of life in our 
cities, 

Not all of our problems are solved. Far 
from it. But with all the world watching, we 
are striving to fulfill our promises. 

Throughout the hemisphere today this 
same experience is underway. Our chosen in- 
strument is the Alliance for Progress. It is 
not a recipe for instant utopia—perhaps only 
our children and theirs will finally know 
whether the Alliance wins. But we are on 
the move. We know what must be done and 
how to do it, 
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We know that social progress and economic 
change under liberty are the only acceptable 
roads to national vitality and individual dig- 
nity. We know that to achieve fulfillment, 
a people must be free. And to be free they 
must be educated. And to learn they must 
have bread, 

We know that risk and danger are the 
marks of our time. 

And we know that what we do now will 
shape not only this generation but genera- 
tions to come. 

I am proud to be here. A meeting like 
this—and like the Conference of American 
Presidents ahead of us—does not in itself 

the conditions in which we live. 

But if it changes us, if it renews our con- 
fidence in one another and inspires us to 
continue the grueling and challenging work 
of peaceful change, it will have served a 
great purpose. 


THE ALLIANCE FOR PROGRESS 


Mr. CARTER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from California [Mr. MAILLIARD] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in th 
RECORD. ] 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ken- 
tucky? 

aoe was no objection. 

MAILLIARD. Mr. Speaker, 5 
Pat ago today, 20 American republics 
committed themselves to an historic ef- 
fort that is now changing the face of our 
hemisphere. In creating the Alliance 
for Progress, the signers of the Charter 
of Punta del Este took on a challenge of 
unprecedented ambition: to encourage 
the profound and complex economic, so- 
cial, and political changes summed up in 
the word “modernization,” within a 
peaceful and democratic framework. 

Five years ago, ptics told us that 
the hopes expressed in the charter were 
set too high; today, they are being con- 
founded by the signs of progress that 
are becoming more and more Visible in 
democratic Latin America. 

For the United States, its contribution 
to the Alliance partnership is not a gift 
in support of the status quo, but part of 
a joint investment in change. In this 
way it can encourage development with- 
out infecting the Latin American body 
politic with the cancer of economic de- 
pendence; in this way Latin American 
economic and political institutions can 
grow stronger, to deal more effectively 
with the strains of modernization, 

In line with the democratic goals of 
the Alliance, its projects are designed to 
have their greatest impact on the broad 
sectors of Latin American society. Wide- 
spread education, mass housing, and im- 
provement of agriculture are among the 
major programs supported in part by our 
Agency for International Development 
as part of the Alliance; each of these ef- 
forts contributes to the broad base of 
skill, productivity, and motivation that 
is 9 prerequisite for self-sustaining 

grow 

Just as important to the success of this 
joint venture have been the reforms in 
such areas as tax policy and land use 
that have been initiated by Latin Amer- 
ican governments, Such measures can 
help broaden opportunities for the sector 
of society between the aristocracy and 
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the os; in the growth of this 
middle class lie the hemisphere’s greatest 
hopes for economic and political prog- 
ress. i 

Mr. Speaker, there is a misconception 
current in many parts of the world that 
the United States, because she opposes 
violent revolution, is hostile to any 
change in social and economic conditions 
abroad. To these minds; violence is a 
prerequisite to any substantial improve- 
ment of the status quo. Unless they are 
confronted by a viable example to the 
contrary, these thinkers often turn to 
well-developed and well-propagandized 
ideologies that support their skepticism 
about democracy’s capacity to guide a 
nation through the turbulent transition 
into the modern world. For this reason, 
the significance of the partnership 
formed at Punta del Este extends far 
beyond our hemisphere. As a living 
demonstration that freedom need not be 
sacrificed before change can begin, it is 
an enterprise worthy of the highest form 
of diplomacy, and deserving of the con- 
tinued support and cooperation of all 
20 members. 


THE ALLIANCE FOR PROGRESS 


Mr. FASCELL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Florida? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FASCELL. Mr. Speaker, 5 years 
ago, on August 17, 1961, the Alliance for 
Progress was formally instituted, an 
event which will be recorded as marking 
a turning point in the history of rela- 
tions among the American States. At 
Punta del Este we promised to begin 
anew, to confront the difficult task of de- 
velopment together, to undertake a vast 
program to improve the living conditions 
for all the peoples in the Americas. 

We embarked on a cooperative venture 
to satisfy the basic needs of the people; 
to provide for better education and hous- 
ing, for health and food, for land and 
work. Together we prepared to chal- 
lenge centuries of- poverty and disease, 
starvation, and ignorance; we readied 
ourselves to undo the age-old traditions 
of injustice and bondage. The goal of 
our united effort was to give everyone, 
the young and the old, the strong and 
the weak, an equal chance to participate 
in the opportunities of a free life. 

Our hopes were high and our expecta- 
tions were wide when we promised to ful- 
fill President Kennedy’s pledge: 

To those people in the huts and villages 
of half the globe struggling to break the 
bonds of mass misery, we pledge our best 
efforts to help them help themselves, for 
whatever period is required. 


Today is the 5th anniversary of the 
Alliance and it is only appropriate that 
we draw a balance of its achievements 
and shortcomings, There is a long list 
of impressive successes, yet we should 
not hesitate to point out our failures, for 
only through frank discussion of both, 
the positive and the negative results, can 
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we gain insight into what remains to be 
done, and how we can do it best. 

Let me start then by quoting some 
figures: Economic development has been 
successfully accelerated by the Alliance. 
Whereas the growth rate in the fifties 
was very low with per capita production 
only increasing by an average of only 
1.3 percent annually, the Latin American 
States came close by the middle of the 
sixties to reaching the 2.5-percent target 
goal enunciated by the Punta del Este 
Charter. International investment in- 
creased, and larger returns from exports 
were gained. 

Major programs were undertaken to 
improve social conditions in the Alliance 
nations. With U.S. assistance more 
than 300,000 houses were built, clean 
water supply systems have been fur- 
nished for more than 15 million people in 
more than 1,000 villages and towns. 

First steps have been taken to elimi- 
nate illiteracy: Over 23,000 classrooms 
were opened and more than 10 million 
textbooks have been printed and distri- 
buted. Since the creation of the Alli- 
ance over 850 mobile health units, hos- 
pitals, and health centers have been es- 
tablished to fight against disease and 
epidemics. Millions of schoolchildren 
and adults receive hot meals every day, 
ameliorating the effects of malnutrition 
and hunger. 

Tax reforms aimed at improving col- 
lection of revenues are underway in most 
Latin American countries. The U.S. In- 
ternal Revenue Service has tax advisory 
teams in 18 countries to aid in these self- 
help efforts. Significant prog- 
ress has been made. Total tax reve- 
nues in Latin America increased 26 per- 
cent from 1960 to 1964: from $7.3 billion 
in 1960 to $9.2 billion in 1964. 

Land reform programs have been un- 
dertaken by 12 nations together with the 
creation of agrarian reform institutions. 
Few tangible results can be expected at 
this early date, as we are dealing with 
long range projects, yet the significance 
of agrarian legislation cannot be over- 
estimated. Only when the peasant owns 
the land he works on can he be expected 
to have an interest in increasing produc- 
tion and using better and modern tech- 
niques. For this purpose the Alliance 
has set aside funds to expand credits and 
extend reform programs. 

The American Republics can indeed be 
proud of these achievements, but we also 
have to bear in mind that much remains 
to be done and that we have to improve 
the ways and means through which we 
undertake our programs. Although per 
capita product has grown considerably, 
we have to remind ourselves that per- 
sonal income in the Latin American 
states is often less than $100 per year. 
In El Salvador, for example, 60 percent 
of the population has an income of less 
than $55. Despite progress in education, 
50 percent of the people of Latin Amer- 
ica remain illiterate. Hunger and dis- 
ease are everywhere and the child mor- 
tality rate is excessively high. There are 
slums around every major city, where 
people live on the margin of existence, 
without employment, though they came 
to find work. With little hope left for 
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a better life, they often despair of the 
possibility of social justice. 

I have not given these examples to 
prove how little progress.we have made 
so far. It was my intention to show 
clearly how overwhelming the tasks are 
that still lie ahead of us. We have only 
made a beginning, but I firmly believe 
that we will increase our efforts, that we 
will not despair of the goals set by the 
Charter of Punta del Este. We will con- 
tinue in our joint undertaking without 
harboring the illusion of accomplishing 
all in a short span of time, without ex- 
pecting the task to be completed in one 
year, or five years, or even a decade. We 
must be patient without slowing down 
our efforts. 

In this connection I would like to men- 
tion briefly what I consider the foremost 
achievement of our common venture.. I 
am not referring to statistics or concrete 
figure but I want to talk of the ideas 
which led us to Punta del Este, of the 
spirit behind the Alianza, of the philos- 
ophy on which our cooperation is based. 

We acted not because we were in im- 
mediate danger, not because our national 
security was at stake, not because we 
wanted the political backing of the Amer- 
ican nations, we acted because it was 
right. Andrew Carnegie once said: 

Surplus wealth is a sacred trust which its 
possessor is bound to administer in his life- 
time for the good of the community. 


It was in this spirit that the United 
States assumed a share of the responsi- 
bility for the course of development in 
Latin America. We, in North America, 
recognized that we form a community 
with all the American states, and that we 
have an obligation to fulfill with respect 
to the less fortunate peoples of our hemi- 
sphere. We acknowledged, moreover, 
that our help could not be successful if 
it took the form of unilateral protection, 
however well meant. Instead, the United 
States—the rich member of the commu- 
nity—declared that only through mutual 
cooperation could we act successfully. 

In this connection it gives me great 
pleasure to talk about the various pro- 
grams of the Partners of the Alliance, for 
their contribution reflects most clearly 
the principles and beliefs behind the Al- 
liance. Under one program my State has 
a partnership with the nation of Colom- 
bia. Private initiative and assistance 
have created an outstanding spirit of 
solidarity between our neighboring peo- 
ples. Under the Partners, program the 
University of Tampa and Florida State 
University are assisting the city of Bar- 
ranquilla to establish a 4-year college of 
business. administration and industrial 
engineering. 

During the summer of 1965 the part- 
nership between Florida and Colombia 
made possible quick and decisive action 
in an emergency involving the lives of 
many children. On short notice medi- 
cines and supplies were flown to a Colom- 
bian hospital which had exhausted its 
own stock of supplies when a major epi- 
demic of gastroenteritis broke out. 

In many other States Partners of the 
Alliance programs provide two-way 
channels for meaningful contacts be- 
tween private groups in the United States 
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and Latin America. Civic clubs, unions, 
business and professional groups have 
demonstrated their ability to make a bet- 
ter way of life a reality for all. 

Finally, any evaluation of the perform- 
ance of the Alliance—however brief— 
must deal with the question of commu- 
nism in Latin America. We frequently 
hear and read about the “Communist 
threat,” or the danger of a “Communist 
takeover.” There are Communist-in- 
spired guerrilla movements in the moun- 
tains of Guatemala, Colombia, and other 
parts of the South American Continent. 

Although the very extensive activities 
of Castro-Communist terrorists in Vene- 
zuela have been largely brought under 
control, they killed two policemen in 
Caracas this June. Certainly in the 
hemisphere as a whole, the Castro Com- 
munist threat has by no means been 
eliminated. For example, only last year 
an outbreak of guerrilla activities took 
place in Peru, where Castro-inspired 
groups tortured and killed farmers as 
well as members of the government se- 
curity forces. 

The Communist-sponsored Tri-Con- 
tinental Conference, held in Havana in 
January of this year, with its renewed 
calls for violence and subversion high- 
lights the continuing nature of the Com- 
munist threat. In Guatemala, Govern- 
ment officials, members of the security 
forces, and innocent bystanders have 
been kidnaped or killed by Communist 
terrorists. On July 1, the newly and 
democratically elected President of that 
country offered the guerrillas an amnesty 
if they would lay down their arms, but 
they refused to do so and have renewed 
their terrorist activities, with the latest 
killing taking place last week. In short, 
the Communist threat is still very much 
a reality. 

We are all familiar with the Commu- 
nist attempts in April of 1965 to take 
over the revolution in the Dominican 
Republic. 

We cannot afford to disregard evidence 
of Communist activities, and we shall not 
allow the Communists to reap the bene- 
fits of our efforts. Yet we should also 
recognize that the Latin Americans 
themselves must take the primary re- 
sponsibility in combating guerrilla move- 
ments. An example of such responsi- 
bility is the Government of Peru which 
has recently been extremely successful 
in combating the Andean guerrillas. 

It is possible to look at Communist 
efforts as a proof of the very success of 
our Alliance program. Let me explain, 
in some detail, what I mean. Too often 
development has been equated with the 
automatic establishment of stable de- 
mocracies. The one is deemed the cor- 
ollary of the other. This view, I believe, 
is too simplistic and superficial, neglect- 
ing to take account of the inherent dif- 
ficulties of development. Let us not 
deceive ourselves for a moment about 
the magnitude of the program under- 
taken by the Alliance, a program calling 
for change and transformation of the 
lives of more than 200 million people. 

The Alianza Para el Progresso is. not 
an alliance to protect an existing status 
quo. Not stability but progress is our 
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goal. Our programs have deeply af- 
fected the lives of millions, and they 
were meant to have that result. It is 
one of the priority goals of the Alliance 
that the poor participate more than 

in the political, economic, 
and social life of their countries, that 
every Latin American be made aware 
that he is a part of his nation and that 
he can do something to better his own 
condition. We have been—and still 
are—advocating social mobilization on 
an unprecedented scale. 

Such a process is not easy or devoid 
of danger. Such transformation deeply 
affects the rich and the poor alike, up- 
rooting groups and social classes. For 
the rich it may mean loss of their an- 
cient privileges, for the poor it is the 
opening up of new vistas and opportuni- 
ties, the vision of a life where for the 
oat time they can expect help and jus- 

ce. 

This revolution of expectations is a 
great step forward in our efforts to mod- 
ernize and develop. At the same time 
we have to be aware of its dangers. Pro- 
found social change creates a situation 
that can easily be used for the incite- 
ment of unrest and violence. We can- 
not satisfy everyone at once, and there 
will necessarily be those for whom 
change means loss of their privileges, 
and there will be those for whom change 
is not coming fast enough. There will 
be the dissatisfied and the vengeful. 

Communism makes its appeal to these 
elements in a changing society, and 
there will always be a few who are mis- 
led by a the mirage of the “classless” 
society and the false blueprint of an easy 
way toward modernity. 

Yet the majority of the people are on 
our side, for we reject the easy Commu- 
nist notion of progress at the cost of 
human life and at the sacrifice of human 
rights. In the world we are helping to 
create we will not tolerate the erosion or 
disregard of the principles of liberty and 
justice. 

We will have to strive harder than ever 
to satisfy the just demands of peoples 
who have become politically articulate. 
If we fail to fulfill their new hopes and 
expectations, then we will indeed be wit- 
ness to a revolution of frustration, a rev- 
olution which is not going to be peace- 
ful and which will open whole societies 
to Communist delusion and subversion. 

During the next years we must make 
the greatest efforts to help the Latin 
American nations create political, social, 
and economic institutions which can 
cope with and accommodate millions of 
citizens, people aware of their rights, who 
hope and believe that a better life will 
come. 

The emancipation of millions of de- 
prived peoples is not easy. It is an un- 
dertaking of great risks. Development 
is not a unilinear process, there will be 
setbacks and mistakes. But we must be 
willing to take this risk, for the alterna- 
tive course of preventing social mobiliza- 
tion would only mean a dangerous delay 
with social discontent erupting into 
violence. 

Iam confident that we have chosen the 
right way by making every effort to in- 
volve all the people in the development 
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of their nations. I propose that we shall 
keep our eyes fixed on the future, and 
that we shall not despair because isolated 
elements attempt to misuse our aid and 
discredit our efforts. Castro-inspired 
Communist activities only prove that we 
have been successful in promoting social 
mobility and participation by all. Fidel 
Castro has consistently reserved his 
choicest invective not for Latin reaction- 
aries but for Latin American reformers 
like Fernando Belaunde of Peru and 
Eduardo Frei of Chile. Communist 
movements can only be an incentive to 
continue with the work begun 5 years ago 
at Punta del Este. 

We have come a long way in the last 
5 years and we still have a long way to 
go but what we have achieved thus far 
should give us hope and confidence that 
the Alliance for Progress can and will 
achieve its noble goals. 


PEOPLES OF THE AMERICAS JOIN IN 
THE ALLIANCE FOR PROGRESS 
THROUGH PARTNERS OF THE AL- 
LIANCE 


Mr. FASCELL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Florida? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FASCELL. Mr. Speaker, for just 
over 2 years, I have watched the steady 
development of a new and dynamic pro- 
gram. It is a program based on the sim- 
ple truth that people at the grassroots 
level can play an increasingly important 
role in providing an unshakable and sure 
foundation upon which to build foreign 


cy. 

I speak of a program that now em- 
braces thousands of people, both here 
and in Latin America. That program is 
the Partners of the Alliance program, 
which has so effectively complemented 
the far-reaching objectives set down 5 
years ago today at the signing of the 
Charter of Punta del Este that gave our 
hemisphere the Alliance for Progress. 
With the signing of the charter, the 
governments of the Americas launched 
an attack on poverty and disease, hunger 
and ignorance. Those governmental ef- 
forts have now been joined by the willing 
hands of the peoples of the Americas who 
are convinced that progress belongs to 
those who share in its labors. 

It is because of my interest and belief 
in the soundness of the partners program 
that I am pleased to announce to the 
Congress that a new and important step 
is being taken to strengthen the concept 
and practice of greater involvement of 
people in the Alliance for Progress. Del- 
egates from participating U.S. partner 
states will meet in Miami Beach, Fla., 
on September 17 at the Carillon Hotel to 
explore the formation of a national as- 
sociation of the Partners of the Alliance 
Committees. 

The arrangements for this meeting are 
being coordinated with the able assist- 
ance of Mr. John D. Barfield, Director of 
the Department of State’s Miami Gate- 
way Reception Center. At the conclusion 
of the Miami Beach meeting, the dele- 
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gates will then proceed to Rio de Janeiro 
to participate in the Second Inter-Amer- 
ican Partners of the Alliance Conference, 
September 19 through 22. Delegates from 
30 of the United States and 30 areas of 
15 Latin American Republics will partici- 
pate in the 4-day working conference in 
Brazil. Delegates from the United States 
will return by way of their partner areas 
for on-site project development and pro- 
gram discussions, thus maximizing the 
benefits to be derived from travel in 
Latin America. 

Mr. Speaker, I am pleased that the 
Miami Beach meeting next month will be 
followed by the conference in Brazil 
which will give further expression to the 
voice of the people in the important af- 
fairs of the Americas. 


THE ALLIANCE FOR. PROGRESS 
CHALLENGES PRIVATE ENTER- 
PRISE 


Mr. GIBBONS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Florida? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GIBBONS. Mr. Speaker, private 
enterprise can and does spur economic 
development and while much has been 
accomplished the challenge put to the 
private sector by the Alliance for Prog- 
ress has yet to be fully taken up. 

On this important fifth anniversary 
of the signing of the Alliance Charter 
at Punta del Este I do not want to say 
that private enterprise has not tried to 
meet the challenge the Alliance founders 
built into the goals of the Alliance for 
Progress. Indeed, private enterprise is 
doing a magnificent job but there is still 
much to be done by the private sector 
if it is to be a determining factor in the 
future development of Latin America. 

The Declaration of the Peoples of 
America, signed at Punta del Este in 
1961, calls on Alliance nations to stimu- 
late private enterprise in order to en- 
courage the development of Latin Amer- 
ican countries at a rate that will help 
them provide jobs for their growing pop- 
ulation, eliminate unemployment; and 
take their place among the modern in- 
dustrialized nations of the world. 

The goal is a recognition by Latin 
America’s leaders that public funds alone 
cannot do the Alliance job. A vital re- 
sponsibility also lies with private enter- 
prise—with individual companies, their 
investors, Managers, and workers, using 
their own resources to produce the goods 
and services, that make a modern living 
standard for a Nation’s people. 

The partnership of private and public 
funds that promotes balanced economic 
development is exemplified in the boom- 
ing economy of Mexico. In 1964, Mexi- 
cans themselves contributed about 95 
percent of Mexico's total investment. 
More than half of this was supplied by 
private Mexican investors, and the rest 
came from the Mexican Government. 

On their own and with government 
help, enterprising businessmen in the 
Americas are opening great new indus- 
tries, many of them previously unknown 
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to the countries they are in. They are 
putting Brazil into the automobile in- 
dustry—Brazil’s auto industry ranks 
ninth—Peru into the manufacturing of 
diesel engines, Colombia into fertilizer 
production, Chile into chemicals and 
metallurgy, Uruguay into steelmaking, 
Venezuela into aluminum processing, 
Ecuador into paper manufacturing, and 
Brazil into shipbuilding. 

New industrial complexes are chang- 
ing the face of the Latin American land- 
scape. In Brazil, a newly formed ore 
company has pierced the Amazon jungle 
with 122 miles of railroad and opened a 
rich manganese mine. In Venezuela, at 
the juncture of the Orinoco and Caroni 
Rivers, a vast industrial city is rising— 
the port of Santo Tomé de Guayana, with 
projected investments of nearly a billion 
dollars in hydroelectric power, iron ore, 
natural gas, and timber. Its population 
of 100,000 is expected to double by 1970 
and is expected to be Venezuela’s second 
largest city. 

Development banks have sprung up, 
using public and private funds to channel 
financing to promising business ventures. 
In Venezuela, for example, the Compañia 
Anónima Venezolana de Desarrollo has 
extended $8 million in loans for new in- 
dustrial projects since 1963, and expects 
to supply nearly $90 million more by 
1970. 

New sources of credit are helping Latin 
American farmers boost their agricul- 
tural output. Colombia, Mexico, Para- 
guay, Brazil, and the Dominican Republic 
have launched major expansions of their 
farm loan systems under the Alliance. 

Other private enterprise ventures bur- 
geoning under the stimulus of the Alli- 
ance are cooperatives and savings and 
loan associations and credit unions. 

Alliance cooperatives provide electric 
power in Peru, Ecuador, and Nicaragua 
and are about to in Bolivia and other 
countries. Cooperatives formed by la- 
bor unions have opened housing proj- 
ects in Mexico and Honduras under the 
Alliance and more are in construction. 

The Alliance has given birth to about 
120 new savings and loan associations 
throughout the Americas, by which 
members pool their savings in order to 
make loans for home construction. So 
far, 32,000 such homes have been built 
from savings of $65 million provided by 
250,000 depositors in what amounts to a 
revolution in home financing. Ecuador's 
credit union movement, one of the most 
dynamic in Latin America, has mush- 
roomed from 4 in 1961 to 175, serving 
17,000 members in 1966. In December 
1965, there were 1,930 credit unions 
serving more than 457,000 members with 
loans totaling $29 million—in 1962, only 
432 credit unions with 124,000 members 
and loans totaling $4 million. 

During the 5 Alliance years, member 
nations have substantially increased the 
flow of capital investment for national 
development. Total investment in 
Mexico, for example, hit a record high of 
$1.43 billion in 1964, a 30-percent gain 
over 1963. 

Private enterprise in Latin America 
depends primarily on internal sources for 
financing business expansion. But in- 
creasing amounts of capital from abroad 
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have also been forthcoming under the 
Alliance—from international lending 
agencies, from private investors—often 
participating in joint companies with 
local investors—and from Governments, 
such as that of the United States. 

Recently President Johnson said that 
in the fiscal years of 1965 and 1966 alone, 
the U.S. Government supplied $200 mil- 
lion to aid in financing 5,000 industrial 
ventures in Latin America. Under the 
Alliance, the U.S. Government also 
speeds the fiow of private capital by pro- 
viding investment guarantees to Ameri- 
cans investing in Latin America. 

Five years ago, the Alliance for Prog- 
ress challenged private enterprise in 
Latin America to play a leading role in 
building a new life for the peoples of the 
Americas. Though there is still far to 
go, that challenge is being met. 


THE ALLIANCE FOR PROGRESS— 
HOPE FOR OUR HEMISPHERE 


Mr. GONZALEZ. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GONZALEZ. Mr. Speaker, in the 
sum of human history, 5 short years are 
not very much. But some years are 
more important than others, because in 
some years and in some decades, men 
undertake vast changes in their way of 
life, and in some years, great events stir 
all mankind to noble hopes and deeds. 

Five years ago the Charter of Punta 
del Este proclaimed that men in this 
hemisphere are determined to free 
themselves from hunger, from illiteracy, 
and from disease. From that day to 
this, every country in the Western Hemi- 
sphere has bent itself to this historic 
and vital task. Has the promise been 
kept? The answer is that a beginning 
has been made, and progress is taking 
place at an impressive and perhaps ac- 
celerating pace. The hemisphere has 
not been rendered problem free, but the 
record plainly shows that much has been 
done to bring this grand scheme into 
reality. 

Perhaps the most pervasive and im- 
portant problem of the world, and of 
the Alianza, is to eradicate illiteracy. 
Since the beginning of the Alianza, 
more than 14,268,000 textbooks have 
been distributed; 27,000 school class- 
rooms have been built; 38,000 teachers 
have been trained, and a hundred thou- 
sand more have received additional in- 
service training. All this effort has fed 
minds, and kindled anew the lamps of 
knowledge all over Latin America. But 
hungry minds are held back by hungry 
bodies, and so the Alianza, through Pub- 
lic Law 480, feeds 15 million children. 
The result of this has been a marked 
increase in school attendance, not to 
mention visible improvements in child 
health and nutrition. All this is im- 
pressive, but still it is only a beginning. 

If illiteracy haunts the world, hunger 
casts an even more stark specter over it. 
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The countries of the world, and of this 
hemisphere, must increase food and fiber 
production or suffer disaster. And so 
the Charter of Punta del Este has 
brought into being an immense effort to 
improve and increase agriculture. As a 
result of the new programs fostered by 
the Alliance, a million and a half acres 
of new farmland has been brought into 
production, Last year alone, our Agency 
for International Development distrib- 
uted 72,000 tons of fertilizer, to increase 
the quantity of production, and to fortify 
lands that are too often overused and 
poorly managed. Impressive? Cer- 
tainly, but again, it is only a necessary 
and important beginning. 

Man needs knowledge in his head and 

food in his stomach, and clothing on his 
back, but he also needs shelter. The 
Alliance for Progress has in the past 2 
years built housing for 790,000 people, 
all financed through the Agency for In- 
ternational Development. Again, an im- 
pressive start. 
All told, the per capita gross national 
product for countries under the Alliance 
hhas increased by better than 2.5 percent. 
But even more important, in this fifth 
year of the Alliance, we can see renewed 
hope and determination throughout the 
hemisphere, and it is this that fuels the 
progress we aim to make. Even more 
important than this is the realization 
that assistance within this hemisphere 
must be mutual, because the problems 
are mutual; and helping one’s neighbor 
has become a way of helping one’s self. 
This concept of mutual help was for- 
mally adopted at Rio de Janeiro by the 
countries of the Alliance, and now it is 
official policy within the Alliance to ren- 
der assistance wherever possible, in the 
recognition that the progress of one is 
the progress of all. 

All of these things point to material 
progress. But true progress cannot be 
measured only in terms of statistics, for 
the essential human spirit cannot be re- 
duced to binary notation, or registered on 
a magnetic computer tape, and it is this 
spirit that will make or break the 
Alliance for Progress. 

Things do not, after all, develop. Only 
people, with their plans and ‘aspirations 
and energies can make progress, and that 
progress is mirrored in their institutions, 
as well as their material well-being. 
President Johnson knows this, and last 
year spoke of it this way: 

Development is not just a matter of re- 
sources, or trade, or production, or even 
crops. Rather, in some mysterious way, a 
people ... (having) great hopes and because 
they themselves are great—an entire peo- 
ple begin to stir, and to sacrifice and to work. 
And when they move, a nation begins to 
move, Factories and banks do not build a 
nation. People build a nation. On those 
people, their health and knowledge and faith, 
“and their participation and their sacrifice— 
rests the future of all of us and all our 
nations, 

How have we fostered’ the human 
spirit? ? 

How have we mobilized individual peo- 
ple, and made them movers of mountain, 
and keepers of the promise that is the 
Alliance? 

For one thing, we have the Partners 
of the Alliance. On June 17, 1964, in my 
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home city of San Antonio, Tex., the 
Texas Partners of the Alliance was 
formed, its object, to work with Peru. 

At about the same time, similar groups 
came into being all across the United 
States, Today, this dynamic program 
has spread into 30 States in this country, 
and 15 Latin American countries. Fully 
convinced that “the full energies of the 
peoples and governments of the Amer- 
ican Republics” must be harnessed for 
the task at. hand, the Partners have an 
office here in Washington to alert the 
peoples of the hemisphere of the needs 
and requirements prerequisite to prog- 
ress, and to mobilize people to meet them. 

So it is that the high hopes of Punta 
del Este reach into individual cities and 
homes in the United States, and to poor 
Indians in the high Andes, and men in 
need throughout Latin America. 

When a man in Peru needs a tractor, 
a Village a well, or a small generator, the 
Texas Partners get the word, and try to 
obtain the material and send it to the 
man or village. So, through individual 
needs, met by individuals dedicated to 
progress, the human spirit is kindled 
anew and strengthened, and there is a 
new sign that man does indeed care 
about his fellow man, though he has 
never seen him, and perhaps never will. 

But the Partners of the Alliance offer 
material help as well as individual hope. 
Thus far, in monetary terms, the Part- 
ners have implemented projects valued 
at more than $3 million. Wells have been 
dug to provide fresh and pure water; 
schools have been built; crops have been 
improved, and light brought into dark- 
ness. Taken alone, even this may seem 
insignificant, but in terms of moving 
people to greater hopes and greater 
achievements—essential to the success 
of the Alliance for Progress—the con- 
tribution of the Partners can never be 
assessed accurately, because it is too 
great. 

Five years have passed since the sign- 
ing of the Charter of Punta del Este. In 
that time, the grand scheme has been de- 
veloped, and beginnings made to. bring 
it into being. Untold. generations of 
despair have been left behind and re- 
placed with a bright and shining hope, 
and people all over the Americas are 
working with spirit and determination 
that tomorrow’s children will inherit a 
better world. Progress is being made, 
and the Alianza is working, and this will 
be a better world tomorrow because of it. 


THE NEW YORK HERALD TRIBUNE 


Mr: RYAN: Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to extend my remarks at 
this point in the Recorp and include 
extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request.of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RYAN. Mr. Speaker, a part of 
America died on Monday afternoon. A 
thoughtful part, a probing part, a provoc- 
ative part, a humorous part, and yes, a 
noble part. 

For it was on the afternoon of Monday, 
August 15, 1966, that the New York 
Herald Tribune was finally laid to rest. 
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We in New York shall miss her. 

Only a few months ago the Herald 
Tribune was the lively new colt of the 
New York newspaper world. Without 
losing their historic sense of tradition 
and dignity, the paper’s new editors had 
learned to splash her pages with lively 
photographs and personal stories. Writ- 
ers like Jimmy Breslin and Dick Schaap 
did for the news pages what Red Smith 
had long: done for the sports page: they 
brought the news of the world and the 
news of the city to life. Among the 
world of journalists it soon became 
known that the Herald Tribune was a 
journalistic pioneer, thwacking a route 
through the forest of words which too 
often separates reader from event, arm- 
chair or subway from city hall. 

Now the paper is dead. 

But its magnificent past will live on 
as an integral part of American history. 
Under the guidance of Horace Greeley it 
led the transition from Whig to Republi- 
can America during the years from 1841 
to 1872—first utopian reformer, then 
abolitionist, and finally, after the war, 
conciliator, And then there was the 
presidential campaign of 1872, when 
Greeley broke with the Republican Presi- 
dent, Grant, and tried for the Presidency 
himself, as both the Democratic and the 
liberal Republican candidate. ; 

Mr. Speaker; the list of former Trib- 
une correspondents reads like a roll of 


great American authors: Mark Twain, 


Henry James, Stephen Crane. And it 
includes not a few rather unusual for- 
eigners as well: I think, for example, of 
Ivan Turgenev and Karl Marx. 

And, Mr, Speaker, who that has ever 
been in Paris can forget the Paris Trib- 
une? It is as much a part of America in 
Paris as are Ernest Hemingway, F. Scott 
Fitzgerald, and Ford Maddox Ford, as 
much a part of America in Paris as the 
Paris Review; as much a part of America 
in Paris as Gene Kelly. 

As Hemingway once wrote to his 
friend, A. E. Hotchner, in 1950: 

If you are lucky enough to have lived in 
Paris as a young man, then wherever you 
Zo for the rest of your life, it stays with 
you, for Paris is a movable feast. 


The Paris Tribune is a part of that 
movable feast. And for those of us who 
are lucky enough to have been young in 
New York, the Herald Tribune is a part 
of the memory which we carry with us 
wherever we go. And so it will remain, 

Mr. Speaker, I think that this Con- 
gress has cause to feel especially melan- 
choly on the occasion of the death of that 
great newspaper and magnificent tradi- 
tion. For in these Chambers today sits 
the scion of the family which picked up 
the paper where Greeley left it off and 
which carried it to new heights of great- 
ness. I speak, of course, of our distin- 
guished colleague, OcbEN R. Rew, him- 
self a former president and editor of the 
New York Herald-Tribune, 

For the benefit of my colleagues, I am 
including at this point in the Recorp 
some of the obituaries which appeared in 
the press which will survive the Tribune. 


First, I include articles from the New 


York Times of August 16, 1966, which 
represent the memories of that great 
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newspaper. And then I include the ar- 
ticle from Newsweek of August 22, 1966, 
which is a part of the publishing empire 
which is now part owner of the Paris 
Tribune. 

The articles follow: 

From the New York Times, Aug. 16, 1966] 
Heratp TRIBUNE, IDL 113 Days, DISCON- 

TINUED—PUBLISHER BLAMES STRIKE AGAINST 

MERGED PAPERS a 

(By Damon Stetson) . 

The New York Herald Tribune was for- 
mally closed yesterday, bringing to an end a 
long and distinguished journalistic tradition. 

Matt Meyer, president of the World Journal 
Tribune, Inc., announced the action to news- 
paper union leaders and then to the public 
at a news conference in the offices of the 
Publishers Association, 220 East 42d Street. 

Mr. Meyer, in explaining the decision, 
blamed the strike, now in its 114th day, the 
competitive situation in the morning news- 
paper field, the departure of talented report- 
ers and editors, and gloomy assessments of 
the circulation and advertising prospects of 
The Herald-Tribune if it were continued. 

John Hay Whitney, who had been publisher 

of The Herald Tribune and will remain a 
one-third owner of The World Journal Trib- 
une, returned to The Herald Tribune's 20- 
story building at 230 West 41st Street to 
make his own statement, 
He laid the closing of the morning news- 
paper to the labor dispute that has pre- 
vented the publication of the newspapers 
planned by the merged publishing enter- 
prise. But he added: “I feel that today is a 
day of mourning, rather than recrimina- 
tions.” 

He had poured millions into his effort to 
keep the independent Republican newspaper 
alive. 

Mr. Meyer said that the new corporation 
had intended until Aug. 4 to publish the 
morning Herald Tribune along with the 
afternoon and the Sunday newspaper that 
it still plans to publish. Negotiations with 
the Pressmen’s Union, last of the 10 unions 
with which the corporation needed con- 
tracts, were recessed that day after the press- 
men had rejected a proposal for fact-finding. 

“The failure of the pressmen to respond 
to fact-finding,” Mr. Meyer said, “was the 
straw that broke the camel's back.” 

The owners of the World Journal Tribune, 
formed last March by the merger of The 
Herald Tribune, The Journal-American and 
The World Telegram and The Sun, continued 
to re-evaluate their position and publishing 
future throughout last week, Mr. Meyer said, 

It was reported authoritatively last Friday 
that the owners had to give up The 
Herald Tribune, but Mr. Meyer said that the 
final decision was not made until yesterday 
mor! 2 
The closing of The Herald Tribune left 
New York City with only four major dally 
newspapers—The New York Times and The 
Daily News in the morning field and The 
New York Post and the still-unpublished 
World Journal Tribune in the afternoon. 

The new afternoon newspaper was origi- 
nally to have been called The World Journal 
but will now add the name “Tribune” to its 
masthead. The Sunday paper of the merged 
company will also be called The World Jour- 
nal Tribune, 

The Herald Tribune itself was born in 1924 
as a result of the merger of The Herald, 
founded in 1833, by James Gorden Bennett, 
and The Tribune, founded in 1841 by Horace 
Greeley. 

DIFFICULT DECISION 

Mr. Meyer said that a decision to terminate 
publication was probably the most difficult a 
newspaper had to face. 1 

This 1s particularly so,“ he said, in the 
case of The Herald Tribune, whose long and 
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distinguished record of publication has con- 
tributed so much to the profession and the 
public it has served.” He went on: 

“No other decision was possible, however, 
after more than three months of unsuccessful 
effort to make arrangements for publication 
with all of our unions. During this time, 
competitive morning papers in New York City 
have continued to publish while the voice of 
The Herald Tribune remained silent.” 

At his press conference, Mr. Whitney was 
tight-lipped when he stepped onto a platform 
at the front of the room. 

“Ladies and gentlemen, I have a statement 
I would like to read,” he said slowly. A hush 
fell on the 90 persons present. A few of them 
were Herald Tribune people—Walter N. 
Thayer, who had been president of The 
Herald Tribune; James Bellows, who had been 
editor; Red Smith, the sports columnists, 
the columnists Jimmy Breslin and Dick 
Schaap, and others. 


PROMISE IS GONE 


“I have never been involved in a more dif- 
ficult or painful decision than the one that 
led to the announcement today by The World 
Journal Tribune not to resume publication of 
The New York Herald Tribune,” Mr, Whitney 
said. 

“For the years of my ownership, despite 
the hopes, the talents and the enormous 
effort that were put into it, the paper was 
never quite able to stand on its own. The 
merger, at last, seemed to promise survival 
in a well-balanced organization. 

“Now that last promise is gone.” 

Mayor Lindsay, who arrived at the offices 
of the Publishers Association shortly after 
Mr. Meyer had made his formal announce- 
ment, described the loss of The Herald Tri- 
bune as “the end of a great lady, an im- 
portant institution for the city and the na- 
tion,” 

He discussed the closing of the paper for 
more than an hour with Frank H. Brown, 
regional director of the Federal Mediation 
and Conciliation Service, and David L. Cole, 
the mediator appointed last May by the 
Mayor: 

Afterward he said they had discussed 
“where we go from here after the tragic loss 
of The Tribune.” 

The Mayor said he would press for a con- 
tinuation of discussions so that the 10 news- 
paper unions and The World Journal Tribune 
could reach agreement. But he refused to 
speculate on how long it might take to reach 
an accord, 

Mr. Meyer, in answer to questions at his 
press conference, said that the shutdown of 
The Herald Tribune would mean a loss of 800 
jobs. The World Journal Tribune had ex- 
pected to publish its three newspapers with 
a staff of 2,500. 

The number of employes on the three 
predecessor newspapers had originally been 
put at more than 5,700 by the Publishers 
Association, But an official of the new cor- 
poration said that at that time of the mer- 
ger, total employment was closer to 4,600 reg- 
ular employes, This total took into ac- 
count, attrition and the elimination of some 
substitutes and part-time employees from 
the total. 

Both Mr. Meyer and Thomas M. Laura, 
president of Mailers Union No. 6, who acted 
as Spokesman for the union leaders, ex- 
pressed hope that agreements could be 
reached quickly to resolve the new problems 
created by the elimination of The Herald 
Tribune. 

All but one of the 10 newspaper unions— 
the pressmen being the exception—reached 
agreements with the new company, but they 
now must settle new questions relating to 
discharges, manning, severance pay, pension 
and welfare contributions and other issues. 

Mr. Brown, the Federal mediator, said that 
@ negotiation session between the World 
Journal Tribune and the pressmen would 
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be held at the offices of the Publishers Asso- 
ciation at 10:30 A.M. today. Mr. Meyer in- 
dicated that meetings with the other unions 
would be arranged as rapidly as possible. 

Asked if The World Journal Tribune now 
had a projected date for the start of publica- 
tion, Mr, Meyer said no. He said he was still 
in doubt about how long it would take to 
clear up the new problems and to reach a 
final agreement with the pressmen. 

Although Mr. Meyer's formal statement 
listed a variety of reasons for the decision 
to discontinue publication of The Herald 
Tribune, he was sharply critical of the unions 
in a later comment, 

“The unions killed The Herald Tribune,” 
he said, 

From the inception of The World Journal 
Tribune, Mr. Meyer said, the new enterprise 
had been “poised and eager” to make avail- 
able to readers and advertisers “three great 
newspapers.” 

TALENT DRAINED AWAY 


“Because of our inability to begin publica- 
tion as planned last April 25,” he said, “and 
because of rumors which have surfaced from 
time to time, talent in all creative depart- 
ments of The Herald Tribune has been 
drained away. It has now reached the point 
where we cannot bring the public the kind 
of morning newspaper hoped for. We are un- 
willing to settle for less.” 

Consequently, he said, the new company 
is consolidating its talent and resources into 
one afternoon and one Sunday newspaper. 
He emphasized that the publishers were de- 
termined that these will be healthy and 
vigorous Newspapers,” 

The Paris edition of The New York Herald 
Tribune will continue to be published as the 
International Edition of The New York 
Herald Tribune-The Washington Post, ac- 
cording to an announcement on Aug. 4 by 
Mr. Whitney and Katherine Graham, presi- 
dent of the Washington Post Company. 

The announcement said that a 45 per cent 
share of the paper, a property of Whitney 
Communications Corporation, had been sold 
to The Post. The joint publication will be- 
gin “in the fall after completion of neces- 
sary legal formalities,” the statement said. 


[From the New York Times, Aug. 16, 1966] 


‘Twin CRISES LASTING FOR 20 YEARS SAPPED THE 
STRENGTH— FINANCIAL Wors WERE CON- 
TINUAL—ONCE-POWERFUL PAPER HURT BY 
EDITORIAL PROBLEMS IN DECLINING PERIOD 


(By Paul L. Montgomery) 


With the demise of The New York Herald 
Tribune yesterday, there died the remnant 
of two.of the city’s great journalistic enter- 
prises—James Gordon Bennett's Herald and 
Horace Greeley’s Tribune. 

Bennett and his brawling, outrageous 
Herald, and Greeley and his urbane, influen- 
tial Tribune—which merged in 1924 after 
80 halcyon years of independent existence— 
did much to create modern journalism, and 
not a little to shape the temper of the city 
that nurtured them. 

Although shaken in the last 20 years by 
almost continued financial and_ editorial 
crises, The Herald Tribune held up to the end 
the tradition of being a newspaper that at- 
tracted some of the liveliest reporters and 
writers in the business. 

THE FIRST PLACE TO APPLY 

Through the years; its contributors in- 
eluded such writers as Mark Twain and Karl 
Marx, Henry James and Grantland Rice, Don 
Marquis and Ivan Turgenev, Stephen Crane 
and Robert Benchley, Henry Morton Stanley 
and Richard Harding Davis. 

In the nineteen twenties and thirties, the 
“Trib”—as it was affectionately called by all 
was the first place in New York many 
ing reporters sought jobs. There they could 
take part in producing what they considered 
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the town’s liveliest, most urban newspaper, 
could rub elbows after hours in Jack Bleeck's 
saloon next door with some of New York’s 
wittiest men, and were guaranteed entrance 
to some of the best parties of the city. 

They could also join John Lardner’s West 
40th Street Browning Society, dedicated to 
the task of observing whether there were 
more white horses or red-haired women on 
the streets of New York. 


DEDICATION TO NEWS 


Beneath the fun, however, there was dedi- 
cation to a great newspaper. Bleeck's was 
known to empty, no matter what the hour, 
at the first sign of a good story. The Herald 
Tribune’s foreign and Washington coverage 
were widely respected. Its voice was of con- 
siderable influence in the Republican party, 
and in city affairs its comments were care- 
fully studied. 

Most observers date the long decline of the 
newspaper from the death of Ogden Reid, 
its fourth editor, on Jan. 3, 1947. Mr. Reid, 
who became editor in 1912, took little active 
part in the day-to-day operations, but in 
his unostentatious way was the pillar that 
3 business and editorial concerns sepa- 
rated. 

“When Ogden Reid died, they buried The 
Herald Tribune,” the late Lucius Beebe wrote. 

Although the Reid family, which gained 
control of The Tribune after the death of 
Greeley in 1872 and bought The Herald 
after the death of James Gordon Bennett Jr., 
still maintained control, they found that fi- 
nancial difficulties had been building up to- 
ward the end of Mr. Reid's life. 

In the late nineteen forties, when The 
Times and The Daily News—The Herald 
Tribune's successful morning New York com- 
petitors—were expanding, the Herald Tribune 
was haying to economize. Whitelaw Reid, 
who had succeeded his father as editor, re- 
placed several key editors. 

The debts mounted. In 1955, under pres- 
sure from creditors, OGDEN R. Rem, White- 
law’s younger brother, became president and 

tor. 

A tempestuous period of editorial changes 
followed during which some of the newspa- 
per's best reporters and editors resigned. OG- 
DEN R. REI instituted puzzle contests and 
stories from Hollywood of the fan magazine 
type. To the surprise of many who had been 
there in the nineteen thirties, Hy Gardner, 
a Broadway gossip columnist, had a strong 
voice in editorial policy. 


WHITNEY TAKES OVER 


However, The Tribune’s finances became 
no better, and in August, 1958, John Hay 
Whitney, who had been lending the Reids 
money, acquired working control of The 
Herald Tribune. Mr. Whitney brought in 
a succession of new editors, one hard on the 
heels of his predecesor. 

Despite circulation gains and consider- 
able excitement in newspaper circles about 
the “new” Herald Tribune, the paper con- 
tinued to lose money. After the 114-day 
newspaper strike of 1962-63, which caused 
severe losses, many felt the end of The Trib- 
une was near. 

The rambunctious strain in the late Her- 
ald Tribune was The New York Herald, 
founded on May 6, 1835, by James Gordon 
Bennett, an itinerant Scottish newspaper 
man. His four-page penny paper, issued 
with a capital of $500, was the city’s first 
successful mass-appeal daily. 

In contrast to the genteel, rumunative 
2 journals of the day, Bennett's Her- 
ald was interested in one one thing—fresh 
news. According to one story, on a slow 
day the irrepressible editor shouted, “Send 
a man out to kill somebody—we must have 

news.” 

The Herald covered sensational murders 
and church conventions with equal relish, 
irreverence and industry. Bennett inaugu- 
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rated coverage of Wall Street and high so- 
ciety, things that had been unheard of be- 
fore. 

The editors of the other papers, pillars 
of the community and paragons of moral 
rectitude were shocked. They called Ben- 
nett an “obscene vagabond,” a “polluted 
wretch” and a “turkey buzzard,” and they 
dubbed his newspaper a “ribald vehicle of 
moral leprosy.” 


FIRST TO GET FOREIGN NEWS 


Bennett just went on scooping his rivals. 
He hired fast cutters to meet ships outside 
New York Harbor to get foreign news first, 
He hired foreign correspondents, and in 1841 
installed correspondents at the nations cap- 
ital thus breaking the Washington news- 
papers’ monopoly on such news. 

He also gave as good as he got. After a 
fist-fight with one rival editor, he wrote in 
The Herald that he had given the toff “a 
blow in the face which may have knocked 
down his throat some of his infernal teeth, 
for anything I know.” He delighted in re- 
ferring to the physical deformity of yet an- 
other editor as “ a curse of the Almighty.” 

His credo was a direct one. 

“An editor must always be with the peo- 
ple,” he wrote, “think with them, feel with 
them, and he need fear nothing, he will al- 
ways be right, always be strong, always 
popular, always free. The world has been 
humbugged long enough by spouters, and 
talkers and conventioneers and legislators,” 


THIRTY-FIVE REPORTERS FOR ONE WAR 


The Herald was a huge success. With the 
profits, Bennett extended his staff and facili- 
ties to new heights. To cover the Mexican 
War, for example, he assigned 35 reporters. 

The intrepid, irreverent news-gathering 
was continued by Bennett's son, who was one 
of the great sportsmen, great newspapermen 
and great eccentrics of the age. 

The younger Bennett, for example, edited 
The Herald for most of his life by cable from 
Paris, or from his sumptuous yacht Lysis- 
trata. 

It was the son's idea to send a reporter 
named Stanley to find an explorer and mis- 
sionary named Livingstone in Africa. While 
he squandered much of his father's fortune 
on his personal foibles, he also spared no 
expense at the newspaper. He founded The 
Paris Herald, still a successful adjunct of 
The Herald Tribune, in 1887. 

The Herald’s heyday was during the Span- 
ish-American War, which it covered like a 
blanket, For one exclusive story on the war, 
the younger Bennett cheerfully paid $12,000 
in cable fees. 

In the early part of this century, The 
Herald started to decline, although it still 
kept its sharp teeth. In 1916, for example, 
it ran a series on deceptive newspaper adver- 
tising by department stores—the height of 
valor for any newspaper. 

By the time of the younger Bennett's 
death in 1917, The Herald was losing money. 
It was bought by Frank Munsey, a newspaper 
speculator, for a price of $4 million that 
included its sister publication, The Evening 
Telegram. 

Mr. Munsey sold The Herald to the Reids in 
1924, “It [The Herald] had become but a 
starved shadow of its great days,” Mr. Mun- 
sey said. “A newspaper does not stand the 
cold worth a cent. An underfed newspaper, 
out in the cold, is a sad spectacle.” 


TRIBUNE BORN IN 1841 

The Tribune, which absorbed The Herald, 
was founded by Greeley as a “new morning 
journal of political literature and general in- 
telligence” on April 10, 1841. 

“On that day,” Greeley wrote, “a day of 
most unseasonable chill and sleet and snow— 
our city held her great funeral parade and 
pageant in honor of our lost President [Wil- 
liam Henry Harrison]; who had died six 
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days before . . On that leaden, funeral 
morning, the most inhospitable of the year, T 
issued the first number of ‘The New York 
Tribune.“ 

Greeley's paper was to be a Whig—later 
Republican— rival to the Democratic papers 
of the city. He was liberal and respectable, 
an implacable foe of sensational journalism. 
It directed its appeal, according to one his- 
torian, to “the good, the rich, and the 
wise.“ 

A REID ENTERS THE PICTURE 


Greeley was almost the opposite of Ben- 
nett, and in fact often did editorial bat- 
tles with him. But in the end the men 
were reconciled, and Greeley served as a pall- 
bearer at Bennett’s funeral. 

One of the shining lights on Greeley’s staff 
was Whitelaw Reid, who had come to New 
York from Cincinnati after a brilliant career 
as a Civil War correspondent. When Greeley 
died in 1872, Reid was named editor. With 
the help of Jay Gould, the Wall Street flnan- 
cier, Reid later bought controlling interest in 
the newspaper. 

Reid placed a premium on good and urban 
writing. He kept his newspaper’s readers 
abreast of developments in science and lit- 
erature, in addition to serving practically as 
the spokesman for the Republican party. 

At Whitelaw Reid’s death in 1912, Ogden 
Reid became editor. Circulation of The Trib- 
une, like that of most papers, was declining, 
but it picked up during World War I. One 
of the newspaper’s prime enemies was Wil- 
liam Randolph Hearst and his papers, which 
The Tribune considered to be pro-German. 
For a time, The Tribune ran a regular fea- 
ture called “Coiled in the Flag—Hears-s-s-t.” 

At the time of the merger in 1924, The 
Tribune's circulation reached the total of the 
two papers’ previous distribution. 

The Times and the Herald Tribune were 
always in competition. One day in 1925, for 
example, The Herald Tribune began placing 
all of its stock market tables on one page for 
ease of reading. Between its first and second 
edition, The Times made over its financial 
pages to follow its rival's lead, 


AN EDITORIAL CHIDING 


“We congratulate The Times on the enter- 
prise of its imitative facilities,” the Herald 
Tribune said in an editorial, “and shall await 
the appearance of a crossword puzzle within 
its columns at an early date.” 

While the Herald Tribune's halcyon days 
were in the nineteen thirties and early for- 
ties, the depression had created financial 
troubles under its successful surface. These 
troubles were to emerge into prominence 
after Ogden Reid's death and were eventually 
to lead to Mr. Whitney’s announcement 
yesterday. 

The end of the paper's career came 131 years 
after Bennett started it with these words: 

“This is the age of the Daily Press, in- 
spired with the accumulated wisdom of past 
ages, enriched with the spoils of victory, and 
looking forward to a millennium of a thou- 
sand years, the happiest and most splendid 
ever yet known in the measured span of 
eternity.” 


From the New York Times, Aug. 16, 1966] 
Tue Last Years: DOWNHILL TO DISASTER 
(By Murray Schumach) 

Financial disaster was in the wings at the 
New York Herald Tribune for years while its 
top executives played out a desperate drama 
to keep it alive. 

Complex negotiations that were kept secret 
even from most Tribune editors involved 
many discussions of sale and merger. 

Two key developments during the final 
years of the paper were its sale by the Reid 
family to John Hay Whitney; the recent 
merger with The Journal-American and The 
World-Telegram and The Sun and the last 
anguished effort to keep the paper alive. 
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The Whitney era that began in 1957, though 
it was not announced until 1958, was pre- 
ceded by years of borrowing that dated to the 
early nineteen-thirties. There were several 
years of private conversations between the 
Reids and Mr. Whitney before he lent the 
paper about $2-million in 1957. 

According to Representative OGDEN R. REID, 
who was the publisher of the paper in 1957, 
“the family had to decide whether to gamble 
with the future of the paper and those who 
worked for it, or get assistance, and we opted 
for Mr. Whitney’s resources.” The Tribune 
had already been approached by others who 
wanted to buy the enterprise. 

STOCK PUT UP AS SECURITY 

Contrary to many reports, Mr. Whitney did 
not promise to keep the paper alive for any 
specific time. The Reids were convinced, 
however, that he would do all he could to 
Keep it going because, as an “independent 
Republican, he was in strong agreement with 
its views,” 

As security for the loan the Reids put up a 
substantial amount of stock in the news- 
paper. In 1959, when the Reids could not 
repay the loan, Mr. Whitney exercised his 
option to take ownership of the stock. 

This gave him majority control of the pa- 
per, of which his grandfather, John Hay, had 
been an editor. The Reid family retained 
a “strong minority position” as stockholders, 

Mr. Whitney also assumed the newspaper’s 
debts. Though the total of these debts could 
not be ascertained yesterday, reliable sources 
said that private loans to the paper came to 
about $4-million. 

Mr. RED said yesterday that more impor- 
tant than the debts in forcing the sale of the 
paper was the rising cost of production. He 
said this rose by about $1-million a year 
during the nineteen-fifties. 

Another source said that during the middle 
of that decade The Herald Tribune was los- 
ing about $1-million a year. Neither cir- 
‘culation nor advertising changed appreciably 
from 1950 to 1957, a period when the paper's 
most serious competitor, The Times showed 
great gains in both those fields. 

How much Mr. Whitney had to pour into 
The Tribune after he assume ownership can- 
not be said with certainty, though it ran 
well into the millions. An expert on the 
newspaper business in New York said: 

“It is certain that the Tribune has done 
‘nothing but lose consistently since Whitney 
took over.” 

LOSS ESTIMATES VARY 


Estimates of Mr. Whitney's losses ranged 
from $15-million to $20-million. An article 
in Fortune magazine that included quota- 
tions from Mr. Whitney said that in 1963 the 
paper lost $4-million. It did not seem to be 
doing much better in 1964. 

For a while, after Mr. Whitney took over 
personal supervision of the newspaper in 
1961, it showed a rising circulation that 
stirred optimism as it exceeded 400,000. But 
the 114-day strike that began late in 1962 
was a blow from which it never recovered 
and led to the next phase in its financial 
downfall, 

Afternoon papers also were in difficulties 
after the strike, and explorations were begun 
into the possibility of mergers. 

By the end of last year The Herald Tribune 
was reported to be losing about $5-million 
a year. The combined losses of the Tribune, 
the World-Telegram and The Sun and the 
Journal-American were reported to be about 
$15-million a year, 

Feelers looking to a merger were put out 
by all three newspapers in different ways. 

For example, shortly after the printers’ 
strike of 1962-1963 ended, the Tribune 
talks with The Times about the possibility of 
making the Tribune into an afternoon paper 
that would print in The Times plant. These 
discussions continued for about five months 
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but failed. One reason was that the Tribune 
wanted to continue publishing a Sunday 
paper. Another was concern that such an 
operation might be held a violation of the 
antitrust laws. 

There were other discussions on the pos- 
sibility of a merger among The Herald Trib- 
une, The Journal-American and The World- 
Telegram and The Sun. 

The chief obstacle for a while was that 
the Hearst interests, owners of The Journal- 
American, and the Scripps-Howard interests, 
owners of The World-Telegram and The Sun, 
wanted The Tribune to shut down, Mr, 
Whitney refused, and because of this dis- 
agreement, the talks broke off for a time. 

However, the Hearst and Scripps-Howard 
groups became fearful that The Tribune 
might succeed in becoming an afternoon pa- 
per with publication in the plant of a morn- 
ing paper. This could have made The Trib- 
une a fearful rival. The result was the re- 
opening of talks and the announcement of 
the merger last March 21. 

The three partners were said to have put 
$8-million into the venture. By merging the 
three papers the owners thought they could 
save about $15-million a year in wages and 
$5-million more in other expenditures. But 
the strike began before the merger operation 
could be tested and The Tribune's position 
became weak. 

There were rumors that Scripps-Howard 
and Hearst would be able to force Mr. Whit- 
ney to close The Tribune. However, as part 
of the merger agreement, Mr. Whitney had 
reserved a two-year veto over any such ac- 
tion. He could not be outvoted by his two 
partners in that period. 

According to persons in a good position to 
appraise the situation, it was Mr. Whitney 
who finally decided that The Tribune had to 
close. His partners were said to have tried 
to dissuade him. They had become con- 
vinced by his original argument that The 
Tribune’s presence strengthened the merger. 

But independent surveys indicated that if 
The Tribune reopened it could not expect a 
circulation of more than 200,000, and that its 
advertising might decline. 

An indication that Mr. Whitney was pre- 
paring to give up The Tribune was seen when 
he sold the paper’s news service and then 
sold 45 per cent of the European edition of 
the Herald Tribune, both of which were re- 
ported to be profitable. 

Despite his enormous wealth, Mr. Whitney 
finally decided he could no longer afford the 
luxury of more losses in The Herald Tribune, 
and economics overcame his political convic- 
tions and strong sentimental feelings for the 
paper. 


[From the New York Times, Aug. 16, 1966] 


In 1900, Reapers Hap A CHOICE OF 15 PAPERS— 
Mercer, SALE AND FAILURE Take THEIR 
TOLL—SOME OLD NAMES RECALLED 

(By Philip H. Dougherty) 

In 1900 the reading public in New York had 
a choice of 15 daily newspapers of general 
e ee The list has now dropped to 

our. 

Yesterday The Herald Tribune joined the 
newspapers relegated to history by mergers 
and failures—papers such as The Globe, The 
Commercial Advertiser, The Press, The Sun, 
The American and The Mirror. 

During the 66 years there were papers that 
came and went—The Daily Graphic, 1924-32; 
The Daily Mirror, 1924-63; PM,.1940-48; The 
Star, 1948-49, and The Daily Compass, 1949- 
52. One that came and prospered was The 
Daily News, founded in 1919. 

Twelve of the 15 dailies that were on the 
newsstands at the turn of the century were 
represented in last spring’s merger of The 
Herald Tribune, Hearst’s Journal-American 
and Scripps-Howard’s World-Telegram and 
The Sun. 
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CONSOLIDATIONS WENT ON 


Besides The Herald and The Tribune, the 
12 were The Mail and Express, founded in 
1882; The Telegram, 1867; The World, 1860; 
The Evening World, 1887; The Commercial 
Advertiser, 1793; The Evening Sun, 1887; The 

Sun, 1833; The Morning Journal, 
(which later changed its name to The Amer- 
ican), 1882; The Evening Journal, 1896, and 
The Press, 1887. 

The other papers on the stands were a 
five-year-old paper called The Daily News 
that was to perish in 1905; The Post, founded 
in 1801 and now the city’s oldest paper, and 
The New York Times, founded in 1851. 

In 1905 The Globe and The Commercial 
Advertiser merged to become The Globe and 
Commercial Advertiser. 

In the years that followed, the strong took 
over the weak, often by merely paying a few 
thousand dollars for mailing lists and “‘good- 

The Press was taken over in 1920 by The 
Morning Sun, which in turn was taken over 
by The Herald in 1920. 

The Globe and Commercial Advertiser lost 
its identity three years later in a merger 
with The Evening Sun in 1923, and The Mail 
and Express was taken over by The Telegram 
the following year. 

“The most sensational merger in an era 
of mergers—that is what Frank Luther Mott 
in his book “American Journalism” called 
the 1931 consolidation of Roy W. Howard's 
Telegram with Joseph Pulitzer’s World and 
Evening World. Mr. Pulitzer had died 20 
years earlier. 

The publisher’s son, Howard, said that the 
death of The World was caused by over- 
crowding and by the fact that it was between 
the tabloids and the conservative Times, 
Herald Tribune and Sun and the tabloids. 
The World, he said, fitted into neither group. 

The merger of The Journal and The 
American in 1937 was an all-Hearst con- 
solidation. 

Things were quiet on the merger front un- 
til 1950 when The World Telegram took over 
The Sun, the newspaper that had been made 
great by Charles A. Dana. 

The next newspaper death, and the last 
until yesterday, was that of Hearst’s morning 
tabloid, The Mirror, which was bought by 
The Daily News. The Mirror had had the 
city’s second largest circulation after The 
News. That was in 1963 following the winter 
of the 114-day newspaper strike. 

The night the sale was announced in The 
Mirror’s city room, an assistant city editor 
turned to reporters and said, “Second time 
this has happened to me. On Jan. 3, 1950, 
The Sun folded under me.” 


[From the New York Times, Aug. 16, 1966] 


LEADERS IN MANY FIELDS Express REGRETS 
Over Loss or TRIBUNE 


Deep regret over the end of The New York 
Herald Tribune was expressed yesterday by 
leaders in politics, the arts, business and 
other fields. 

Even persons whose sole interest in the 
paper had been as readers were almost al- 
most as deeply affected as was the Reid 
family, which had been associated with the 
paper for much of its life, 

Thus, one young woman, a former reader, 
said: “I could cry. I could just cry.” 

Important figures in both the Republican 
and Democratic parties agreed that the 
demise of the paper was a loss to the city as 
well as to the newspaper industry. 


LOSS CALLED TRAGIC 

Governor Rockefeller declared: 

“The death of any newspaper anywhere 
leaves us all poorer. The interchange of in- 
formation and opinions between newspapers 
is the life blood of a free people. 

“The demise of The New York Herald 
Tribune, with its long record of service to 
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the city, state and the nation, makes the loss 
even more tragic. Its very name has been 
synonymous with the highest traditions of 
American journalism. 

“Hundreds of men and women are now 
out of work. I have directed the State In- 
dustrial Commissioner to do everything in 
his power to provide immediately special 
services through the New York State Em- 
ployment Service to former Herald Tribune 
employees, including job placement and re- 
training where appropriate and if desired.” 

City Council President Frank D. O’Connor, 
a leading Democratic contender for nominas- 
tion to oppose the Governor this fall said: 

“The announcement that The New York 
Herald Tribune will not be published must 
fill all New Yorkers with sadness. Partic- 
ularly is this so for those of us old enough 
to have regarded it as a fixture and tradi- 
tion on the newspaper scene.” 

Indicative of the feeling in the arts was 
the comment of William Schuman, president 
of the Lincoln Center for the Performing 
Arts. He said: 

“The demise of The New York Herald 
Tribune gives those of us in the performing 
arts a specially keen sense of loss. We can- 
not help but suffer from the silencing of a 
voice which castigated us when it thought 
we failed but never failed to give consistent 
support and attention to the arts. It will 
be deeply missed.” 

Spokesmen for the city’s department stores 
also joined in mourning the paper. 

The president of Lord & Taylor, Melvin E. 
Dalley, said: 

“I would say that Lord & Taylor enjoyed 
& long and happy relationship with The 
Herald Tribune, and we were looking for- 
ward to welcoming the paper back with our 
advertising support. We feel that we and 
the public lost an old and good friend.” 

Ohrbachs issued the foll statement: 
“The New York Herald Tribune will be missed 
as a good friend by many advertisers as 
well as readers. It definitely had its own 
niche in the city as well as in the world 
of journalism. It is always with regret that 
we see an old friend leave us.” 


THEATER WORLD SADDENED 


Harold Prince president of the League of 
New York Theaters, an association of Broad- 
Way producers and theater owners, issued 
the following statement: 

The passing of a great newspaper like The 
New York Herald Tribune is a sad occasion. 
The Tribune has been an old and respected 
friend of the legitimate theater industry of 
New York for many years. Its distinguished 
drama staff can take pride in kno 
that it has helped immeasurably in estab- 
lishing high standards for the Broadway 
stage. The Herald Tribune has always been 
& positive force in shaping the rich cultural 
climate of New York City and we in the 
theater shall miss it. 

“Broadway has lost a good friend.” 


[From the New York Times, Aug. 16, 1966] 


STAFF or TRIBUNE Sap, Nor SHockrep—SOME 
BITTERNESS AND A DEEP SENSE OF Loss 


REMAIN 
(By Homer Bigart) 

The shrunken staff of The New York Her- 
ald Tribune heard of the newspaper’s demise 
yesterday with sadness but no great shock. 

The staff had been largely depleted of its 
old pros during the 114-day shutdown of the 
new publishing enterprise, The World Jour- 
nal Tribune. The newsmen had sensed an 
ultimate closing of the morning paper when 
the merger was announced last March and 
had started looking for jobs. 

Some have taken jobs with other news- 

> some have gone to television news, 
some have entered public relations, a few are 
considering government jobs, a few are free- 
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But all of .them—syndicated columnists 
like Red Smith and Clementine Paddleford, 
alumni like John O'Hara, the novelist, and 
the small core of reporters who stayed hope- 
fully on—all felt a sense of loss. 

“T really loved the Tribune,” said Miss Pad- 
dleford, the food columnist. Tou were given 
your head. I always felt that if I didn’t do 
a good job, then it was nobody’s fault but 
my own.” 


LABOR RELATIONS QUESTIONED 


Was The Tribune's death really necessary? 

“I can’t believe it was,” said Mr. Smith, the 
sports columnist. “I think it underlines the 
spectacular immaturity, the complete child- 
ishness; of labor-management relations in the 
newspaper business here.” 

Mr, O'Hara, who got his first job in New 
York on The Tribune in 1928, after coming 
here from reporting jobs on The Pottsville 
(Pa.) Journal and The Tamaqua (Pa.) Cour- 
ier, said: “You can’t buck these unions. 
They have a horrible power to screw things 
wu 85 

bene novelist said he felt that Mr. Whitney 
had been given a lot of very sour advice“ on 
running The Tribune, and then, after a seri- 
ous illness, had felt a need to narrow his 
diverse interests, 

Deploring changes in the paper’s make-up 
he said that The Tribune in the late nine- 
teen-twenties and early thirties was “a beau- 
tiful paper, typographically,” and had a tra- 
dition of good writing. 


OLD STAFF RECALLED 


Anyone who served on The Tribune’s re- 
write bank could get a job anywhere, he said. 
It consisted at various times of himself, 
Herbert Asbury, Bob Peck, Lessing Engel- 
king, Joseph Herzberg. And the reporting 
staff had Joel Sayre, Alva Johnston, St. Clair 
McKelway and Joseph Mitchell, Percy Ham- 
mond was drama critic; Lawrence Gilman, 
was music critic, Royal Cortissoz was art 
critic. W. O. McGeehan was sports editor, 
and his writers included Don Skene and 
W. J. Macbeth. Henry Cabot Lodge, now Am- 
bassador to Vietnam, and Walter Millis wrote 
editorials for the page edited by Geoffrey 
Parsons. 

Last night, after Mr. Whitney made his 
announcement more recent members of the 
staff assembled in Bleeck’s Restaurant on 
40th Street, between Seventh and Eighth 
Avenues. 

Dick Schaap, Tribune columnist, said he 
didn't know whether he would continue writ- 
ing for the World Journal. 

Pete Axthelm, racing writer for the paper, 
said he had a job with Sports Illustrated. 

Sheldon Zalaznick, Sunday editor, said he 
had become an executive of the General 
Learning Corporation. 

Seymour Krim said he was writing a book 
on the newspaper business, 

Gwen Gibson was doing free-lance, 

Frank Sugrue is with the Allied Chemical 
Corporation, 

F. Patrick Crowe, assistant city editor, and 
Newton Fulbright, reporter, are with Expo ’67, 
the Montreal world’s fair. 

William Taylor, assistant news editor, said, 
“I just don’t know what I’m going to do after 
tonight, but right now I'm going to have a 
drink.” 


Walter Stovall, assistant travel editor, said, 
“I don’t havea job. The first thing I’m going 
to do is drop back seven yards and punt.” 

Tom O'Hara, political news reporter and 
brother of John, was covering the scene for 
the Columbia Broadcasting System; Fred 
Shapiro, former reporter on The Tribune, was 
there for The New Yorker magazine; Richard 
Reeves, another former Tribune reporter, was 
there for The Times, and Warren Berry, na- 
tional economics writer, was covering for 
The Boston Globe. 

About 15 staff members of The Tribune, 
including some of its top executives, editors 
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and columnists, had listened as Mr. Whit- 
ney read The Tribune's obituary. 

Jimmy Breslin, columnist, said, ‘There is 
a gradual darkening of public intelligence 
with the passing of each succeeding news- 
paper, He said his column would run in the 
single, merged afternoon paper. 

James, Bellows, editor, said: “The people 
who worked for The Tribune never cheap- 
ened it. Whitney and the staff maintained 
the integrity of The Tribune right up to the 
very end. It would have been easy to look 
at the figures and say, Let's go the way of 
The Daily News.’ I think that’s a lot to 
be proud of.” 

Richard C. Wald, managing editor, said he 
didn't want to talk about it. “I’m going 
home and go to sleep.” 

From Martha's Vineyard, where he is vaca- 
tioning, Art Buchwald, the columnist said: 
“It didn't even go with a crash. It died of 
cancer, The real tragedy is that the merger 
gave the paper a second chance, and the 
unions wouldn’t even give it that chance. 
So everybody will mourn for a couple of days, 
and then it will be forgotten.” 

Robert Bird, national correspondent, who 
is on vacation in Maine, said: “I thought they 
would start up and then fold. Most people 
thought it couldn’t have much of a future, 
hemmed in by the vast, circulations of The 
Times and The Daily News.” 

Mr. Bird said he was doing freelance writ- 
ing and that his plans were tentative. 

For some employes of The Tribune, the 
sense of sadness had been dulled by the cer- 
tainty, long held, that the paper was doomed 
despite Mr. Whitney's millions. 

“I can’t feel very sad,“ one of them com- 
mented. It's like lamenting something that 


died 15 years ago.” 


[From Newsweek, Aug. 22, 1966] 
A VERY SPECIAL PAPER f 


Heywood Broun once remarked that the 
death of a newspaper, unlike the closing of a 
shoe factory, was just cause for weeping. 
Since Broun’s heyday in the 1920s, scores of 
newspapers have gone under, victims of ris- 
ing costs, population changes, television’s 
entry into the scramble for advertising dol- 
lars and—in all too many cases—manage- 
ment policies which treated newspapers as if 
they were indeed shoe factories. Last week 
there was no mistaking the cause for tears 
the death certificate of The New York Herald 
Tribune, one of the nation’s leading papers 
and historically the editorial conscience of 
the Republican Party, had already been 
written, i 

After unsuccessfully bucking The New 
York Times (circulation: 635,619) and the 
Daily News (circulation: 2,097,578) for eight 
years, publisher John Hay Whitney merged 
his morning Herald Tribune with two eve- 
ning dailies: Scripps-Howard's World Tele- 
gram & The Sun and the Hearst-owned Jour- 
nal American, The new company has yet to 
set its first line of type. 

Since the April merger, the World Journal 
Tribune had concluded complex negotiations 
with nine unions, but talks with a tenth— 
the pressmen—were badly deadlocked. But 


‘even with the smoothest union negotiations, 


there were signs that the Trib was moribund. 
The 62-year-old Whitney had only a minority 
interest in the new corporation and there 
were reports that Hearst and Scripps-Howard 


‘had given the Trib two years to break even. 


Also Whitney began dropping other news- 
paper properties: the 35-year-old Herald 
Tribune News Service was closed; he sold his 
one-third interest in Publisher's Newspaper 
Syndicate. Two weeks ago, 45 per cent of 
the European edition of the Herald Tribune 
was sold to The Washington Post. Most dis- 
maying of all, surveys indicated the Trib's 
303,179 circulation might well drop to 100,000. 
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OUT OF POCKET 


For years Whitney had been reluctant to 
fold the Trib—against the advice of friends 
and even close advisers. A five-year plan 
worked out by management consultants 
from McKinsey & Co. to put the Trib in the 
black by 1966 had been abandoned after a 
114-day strike in 1962. Another plan to 
tackle New York's lightweight evening com- 
petition through a merger of technical fa- 
cilities with The New York Times, was re- 
jected a year ago by the Times management. 
The Trib's losses—after eight years—became 
too much even for a Jock Whitney. An- 
nouncing the merger last April, Whitney ob- 
served that the Trib must have “a stable fu- 
ture independent of my pocketbook.” 

Last week that avenue was closed off by 
Whitney’s new associates. Whitney flew 
down from Saratoga (where his horse Mali- 
cious ran third in the Whitney Handicap) 
for a series of meetings in Midtown Man- 
hattan. On Thursday, the decision was made 
not to bring out the Trib. A statement was 
drafted by Trib hands and, on Friday, the 
Justice Department’s antitrust division was 
notified that an announcement would be 
made early this week. The government 
could still sue the publishers for changing 
their original merger proposal and deciding 
to publish a single afternoon and Sunday 
paper. While Justice had yet to confer with 
the publishers, no one expected anything 
could be done in Washington to revive the 
Trib. 

TALENT 


The Trib foundered even though it had 
the best special writers on any single paper 
in the U.S.: Walter Kerr (drama), Judith 
Crist (movies), Earl Ubell (science), Eugenia 
Sheppard (fashion) and Tom Wolfe (pop 
culture), and columnists Walter Lippmann, 
Art Buchwald, Red Smith and Jimmy Bres- 
lin, among others, “This was a very special 
paper,” sums up critic Crist, a staffer for 21 
years. And there's no reason it should dis- 
appear except for an asinine public.” 

“If anybody ever asks me what the Herald 
‘Trib was like,” recalls Breslin, ‘I'll tell them 
about the editorial on a transit strike. Jock 
Whitney had a hand in writing it. I wrote a 
column saying whoever wrote it ‘ought to be 
sent back to continuation school.’ Whitney 
read a proof and laughed. The column ap- 
peared unchanged.” 

Both the dailies that eventually made up 
the Herald Tribune had been very special 
papers. With $500 in his pocket, James Gor- 
den Bennett Sr. launched the Herald in 
1835 and produced a penny-paper full of wit, 
style, Wall Street news and the first coverage 
of murder trials. When he died, his son 
continued the paper’s full newspaper cover- 
age policy, but wound up badly in debt. By 
1920 he had to sell the Herald for $4 million 
to Frank Munsey, a speculator already dick- 
ering for The New York Tribune. 

Greeley, a former printer, founded the Trib 
as a Whig paper in 1841. He literally fought 
to the death against General Grant and the 
Democrats—and expired 23 days after the 
election of 1872. Whitelaw Reid, a distin- 
guished correspondent on the Tribune, ob- 
tained an option to buy the paper's stock. 
When he died in 1912, his son, Ogden Mills 
Reid, resisted Munsey's blandishments. In 
1924, the Reids purchased the Herald for $5 
million, and killed it except for its famous 
name. The Herald Tribune moved to West 
Aist Street and with writers like Robert 
Benchley, Deems Taylor, Grantland Rice and 
John O'Hara developed the most precious of 
newspaper qualities—a corporate personality. 

WRITER'S PAPER 

Ble eeck’s, where Trib men even then gath- 
ered to eat, drink and play the match game, 
was as much a part of it as the paper’s rivalry 
with the Times. But the essence was dash, 
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flair and literary style—that special art of 
wringing extraordinary effects from words 
that made the Trib a writer’s newspaper read 
by other newspapermen. It was a world 
where Stanley Walker, the country's best city 
editor, was king and writers arrived regularly 
to do their apprenticeship. 

Reid died in 1947 and his wife, Helen, 
became president of the company. A few 
blocks away, the Times expanded its inter- 
national staff and aggressively pursued ad- 
vertisers and younger, liberal-minded read- 
ers. By 1954, the Trib had the smallest 
circulation of any of the seven dailies in the 
city and Whitelaw Reid yielded as editor to 
his younger brother, OGDEN R. (Brown) 
Rew. Brown Rem (now a GOP congress- 
man) tried circulation gimmicks, but to lit- 
tle avail. Even with a $2.5 million loan, the 
Reids needed more money and they persuaded 
Whitney to invest about $1.2 million in the 
paper in return for an option to buy a con- 
trolling interest. In 1958, Whitney assumed 
control. 

RISE AND FALL 


The Sunday Trib had irrevocably lost all- 
important “vendor advertising! ads paid for 
by wholesalers in the name of New York 
department. stores—and it never gained 
enough national circulation to win them 
back, But the daily paper did better for a 
while. In 1961, Whitney named former 
NEWswWEEK editor John Denson as the Trib- 
une’s new editor. Denson used splashy 
layouts and by 1962 he brought the Trib to 
a daily high of 400,000 and was gaining 1,000 
copies.a week. Denson, however, left after a 
disagreement, and in 1962 all of New York’s 
papers were shut down during the 114-day 
printers’ strike. After the strike, the Trib's 
price went up from 5 cents to 10. The Trib 
never reached 400,000 again. 

Last week, the few staffers still on the pay- 
roll had no idea whether they would have a 
place on the evening and Sunday papers the 
World Journal Tribune hopes to publish. 
With no publication date yet in sight, man- 
agement now must renegotiate contracts 
with all ten unions. 

“In a way I'm glad it's dead,” said one old 
hand who had planned to go back. “Some 
of us loved the Trib enough not to want to 
see it turn into a hack Hearst-Scripps- 
Howard operation strung together with wire 
copy. It may be better this way. At least 
we don’t have to watch something we love 
die by inches.” In Bleeck’s, the guess was 
that John Hay Whitney felt the same way. 


SALUTE TO GABON 


Mr. O’HARA of Illinois, Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute and to revise and ex- 
tend my remarks: 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. O'HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker; 
today the people of Gabon are celebrat- 
ing their sixth independence anniver- 
sary. This small but proud country is 
blessed in many ways. Its historical ties 
with the outside world go back to the 15th 
century, when Portuguese traders became 
the first Europeans to explore the coast 
of Gabon’ Treaties of friendship be- 
tween France and the African rulers of 
this country were signed in 1839 and 
1841. Gabon became an autonomous 
member state of the French community 
in 1958 and achieved full independence 
within the community framework in 
1960. 
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Under French sponsorship Gabon was 
admitted to the United Nations on Sep- 
tember 20, 1960. Her distinguished 
President, Leon M’ba, was elected by the 
Gabonese people in February of 1961, and 
has served his country faithfully and 
competently since that time. 

Gabon’s economic future seems well 
assured. Of the four nations that for- 
merly comprised French Equatorial 
Africa, Gabon, the smallest, has the most 
viable economy with full urban employ- 
ment, a favorable trade balance, and the 
prospect of financial independence in the 
very near future. This unique position 
stems mainly from her great equatorial 
forests and more recently from develop- 
ment of her important mineral deposits. 

Five hundred miles of coastline and 
numerous navigable waterways have 
helped to make the country’s natural re- 
sources accessible and commercially 
profitable to develop. But her strongest 
economic expectations for the future will 
come from her potential hydroelectric 
power. That asset will make many of 
the great African countries economically 
sound in future years. 

American missionaries came to her 
capital, Libreville, as early as June 1842, 
a few years earlier than the first French 
missionaries. Both groups played an im- 
portant role in developing the area and 
in fighting the terrible diseases which 
had been decimating the population. 
Probably the foreigner in Gabon who was 
most. widely known was Dr. Albert 
Schweitzer, who established his hospital 
in Lambarene in 1913. This hospital, 
many years ago when there was little 
medical care available in the area, was 
of great importance but the country now 
possesses several modern hospitals larger 
than Dr. Schweitzer’s and many dispen- 
Saries. 

Just as she is advancing in the field of 
health so is Gabon one of the leading 
African nations in developing education 
facilities. Eighty percent of school age 
children presently attend school, and 
the compulsory attendance age has been 
raised to 16 years. 

I recall with great fondness as a dele- 
gate to the 20th. Session of the General 
Assembly of the United Nations last fall, 
His Excellency,,Bonjean Francois Ondo, 
Gabon’s Ambassador to the United Na- 
tions. I recall well a day last October 
when Mr. Engone of Gabon in the Gen- 
eral Assembly in general debate stated 
that Gabon remains firmly attached to 
the fundamental spirit and principles of 
the Charter of the United Nations, He 
quoted his President, Mr. M’ba on the oc- 
casion of the 20th anniversary of the 
founding of the United Nations that: 

The United. Nations reflects the interna- 
tional life of which it constitutes, itself, a 
basic element. It is for this reason that I 
solemnly proclaim the unconditional at- 
tachment of Gabon to the United Nations 
Charter, our hope that the Organization will 
assume even greater prestige and authority, 
and our will to uphold and, if necessary, to 
defend it by all means at our disposal, 


Mr. Speaker, I might add that Gabon 
stood firmly on the side of the: United 
States last year at the United Nations on 
the Chm issue. 


t 
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From the bottom of my heart I extend 
to Gabon’s citizens, on the occasion of the 
anniversary of her independence, to 
Gabon's great President, Leon M’ba, and 
to her Ambassador to the United States, 
His Excellency Louis Owanga, who has 
just newly arrived, my most cordial 
greetings and felicitations. 


AMERICAN BICENTENNIAL AND 
TASKS AHEAD 


Mr. OLSEN of Montana. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to extend my 
remarks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Montana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. OLSEN of Montana. Mr. Speaker, 
when President Johnson established the 
“American Revolution Bicentennial Com- 
mission” to plan the national celebra- 
tion of the birth of American independ- 
ence, many people considered it the nat- 
ural thing to do. To be sure, there will 
be great celebration in 1976—and with 
good reason, for we have much to be 
proud of and thankful for. I wonder, 
though, Mr. Speaker, if the President, 
and indeed this Congress, might not have 
had other thoughts in giving us 10 years’ 
notice of the event. 

For while these 190 years have, in the 
main, been good to this great Nation and 
her people, there remains much to be 
done. The challenges of poverty, re- 
maining inequality for some, blight in 
our cities, unclean water, and air, and 
world conflict, and misery still confront 
us. And these problems demand our at- 
tention more than ever as we approach 
our 200th anniversary. What better 
time than now to reaffirm to those who 
doubt that the American Revolution is 
not dead? X 

To be sure, there is more than 10 years’ 
work in these great undertakings. This 
Congress though, more than any other 
before it, has made the beginning. The 
job now is to continue, with unflagging 
fervor, the labor already begun. 

What are some of the unfinished tasks 
that might be realized by 1976? Let me 
mention a few: I would hope to see an 
America where all children—rural and 
urban, wealthy and poor, Negro and 
white—are getting the best possible edu- 
cation this Nation can provide them. In 
short—the removal of educational short- 
comings that now contribute to poverty 
and joblessness in our cities. I would 
further hope to see an America with 
cleaner waterways, neater highway 
rights-of-way, and cleaner, safer air to 
breathe. 

Let us be assured by 1976, that Amer- 
ica’s farm families share fully in the 
wealth of this Nation—and that any rise 
in food prices is shared by our farm 
population. 

Let us have a nation of dynamic, liv- 
able cities. Cities that are lively and 
stimulating, clean and friendly—in short 
cities for people. 

I would also hope to see an America 
in a peaceful world. For it is only 
through world peace that our own peace 
can be assured. This will mean that na- 
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tions will be working individually and 
collectively to eradicate poverty, disease, 
and the evils that men inflict upon one 
another. 

And there is more that we must work 
for: Let no one doubt that these chal- 
lenges can be met. This country has 
the resources, and I think, the will to 
move ahead rapidly to this end. 

Let us be assured then—as we plan 
for July 4 celebrations 10 years hence— 
that most of our presently unfinished 
business should then be behind us, so 
that we can proceed with the new chal- 
lenges that the interval will bring. 


THE LATE JULES DUBOIS 


Mr. O’HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. O'HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I rise to pay tribute to Jules Dubois, the 
distinguished Latin American corre- 
spondent of the Chicago Tribune, who 
died suddenly on Tuesday in Bogotá, 
Colombia. 

Mr. Dubois was one of the world’s most 
widely known reporters on Latin Amer- 
ican affairs. For almost 20 years he had 
kept the world informed on develop- 
ments in Latin America. He knew every 
President, every chief of staff, every dic- 
tator and most of the would-be dictators 
in the countries that were his newspaper 
beat. 

Although he was always one of the first 
to arrive on the scene of a revolution, a 
bloodless coup or major disturbance. in 
Latin America, he knew so many sources 
and spoke Spanish so well that he could 
get more information by telephone in an 
afternoon than many correspondents 
could obtain in months of travel, 

When he entered the delegates’ lounge 
at the United Nations in New York, 
Latin American ambassadors rushed to 
embrace him in the Latin manner. 

He died in the service of his newspaper, 
having gone to Bogotá to report on a con- 
ference of South American Presidents. 
I extend my heartfelt sympathy to his 
widow and his children. 


HOUSE UN-AMERICAN ACTIVITIES 
COMMITTEE 


Mr. RYAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to address the House for 
1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RYAN. Mr. Speaker, yesterday 
there was considerable talk both within 
and without this chamber about the judi- 
ciary trespassing upon the rights of the 
legislative branch. Today I wonder if 
there is comparable concern about the 
legislative branch trespassing upon the 
rights of the individual. 

Mr. Speaker, at a time when the eyes 
of the Nation are focused on hearings 
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before the House Un-American Activities 
Committee, I would have hoped that the 
committee would have used the utmost 
restraint and that it would have made 
every effort to protect the rights of sub- 
penaed witnesses and their counsel. 

Therefore, it was shocking to learn of 
the treatment received yesterday by sub- 
penaed witnesses and spectators when 
they were removed in a very rough man- 
ner from the hearing room. 

Furthermore, it was shocking to hear 
that an attorney, who had already been 
identified in the committee proceedings 
as counsel to a subpenaed witness, was 
forcibly ejected from the hearing room 
by Federal marshals who, according to 
accounts of the incident, seemed to choke 
the attorney as they carried him out 
bodily 


Whatever the provocation yesterday, 
the physical mistreatment of witnesses 
and spectators cannot be defended. They 
were violently dragged out. They should 
have been treated with due respect to 
themselves and to the proceedings. 

Mr. Speaker, in today’s case the at- 
torney was asserting a point of law. Re- 
gardless of whether or not the committee 
agreed with the attorney’s legal argu- 
ment, he should have been treated with 
proper respect for his role in the hear- 
ings and for his professional standing 
as a practicing New York attorney and 
a professor of law at Rutgers University: 

More important, however, his dignity 
as a human being should have been re- 
spected. 

Mr. Speaker, another chapter in the 
sad history of the House Un-American 
Activities Committee is being written. It 
reflects no credit on this House, which 
has repeatedly condoned its infringement 
upon basic civil liberties by underwriting 
the undermining of the Bill of Rights at 
an annual expenditure of a third of a 
million dollars. 

How long, Mr. Speaker, will such 
ie pling upon human rights be toler- 
ated? 


THE LATE JULES DUBOIS 


Mr. GONZALEZ. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GONZALEZ. Mr. Speaker, it is 
with a great deal of sadness that I read 
today that Jules Dubois, the very famous 
correspondent for several American 
newspapers and other publications and 
an author, had died in South America 
yesterday while covering the last day of 
a conference which has been designated 
as “a little summit” involving three Pres- 
idents of Latin American countries. 
The last time I saw Mr. Dubois was on 
June 1 on the occasion of the elections in 
Santo Domingo. Being there assigned 
as an observer for the OAS, I had a 
chance to visit extensively with Mr. Du- 
bois whom I met for the first time on 
that occasion. I am very saddened be- 
cause he was an expert correspondent, a 
real public servant, and an expert on 
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Latin America affairs. He was the only 
one, incidentally, who rightfully pre- 
dicted the outcome of the Dominican 
election on June 1 among the bevy of 
reporters that I spoke with on that 
occasion. 

Mr. Speaker, I take this opportunity 
to place into the Recorp the story in this 
morning’s Washington Post and an 
editorial in the Washington Daily News 
relating the sad notice of the passing of 
Mr. Dubois: 

[From the Washington (D.C.) Post, 
Aug. 17, 1966] 
VETERAN CORRESPONDENT JULES DUBOIS 
Dies at 56 

Jules Dubois, veteran Latin American cor- 
respondent for the Chicago Tribune, was 
found dead yesterday in his hotel room in 
Bogota, Colombia. A doctor said he ap- 
parently died of a heart attack. 

Mr. Dubois, who was 56, had returned to 
the hotel after covering the opening day ses- 
sion of a conference of South American presi- 
dents. A hotel spokesman said Mr. Dubois 
had complained of fatigue and asked that an 
oxygen tent be sent to his room. Yesterday 
morning, a nurse found his body. 

Mr. Dubois, who lived in Coral Gables, Fla., 
was one of the most controversial and single- 
minded reporters covering Latin America, his 
beat for more than 35 years. He was reputed 
as a crusader against dictatorships until 
Cuban Premier Fidel Castro, whom he had 
strongly supported, started moving toward 
communism, Deeply disillusioned, he was 
thereafter noted for his vigorous backing of 
strong-man regimes as bulwarks against 
communism. 

Mr. Dubois was also one of the most 
honored correspondents covering Latin 
America. The honors were awarded mainly 
for his efforts to promote press freedom in 
the region during the 15 years he served as 
chairman of the Inter-American Press Asso- 
Clation’s Freedom of the Press Committee. 

Mr. Dubois began his career as a reporter 
for the New York Herald Tribune in 1927, 
From 1931 to 1947, he worked in Panama as 
editor and publisher of a succession of local 
English-language newspapers. He joined the 
Chicago Tribune in 1947. 

A year later, when liberal forces in Costa 
Rica revolted against the existing Commu- 
nist-supported military dictatorship, he was 
arrested by government troops for taking U- 
legal” photographs and taken to the palace 
where he asked the loyalist leader: “Do you 
know, general, that the opposition has 
enough strength to whip the pants off the 
government?” 

Mr. Dubois fiercely attacked the Argentine 
regime of Gen. Juan Peron. After the dicta- 
tor was Ousted from power, Peron wrote con- 
spiratorial letters to his supporters calling 
Mr. Dubois a “black beast” and “the well- 
known agitator of the American continent.” 

In 1956, Mr. Dubois was challenged to a 
duel, by the editor of the Dominican Re- 
public newspaper, “La Nacion,” a mouth- 
piece for dictator Gen. Rafael Trujillo, whom 
Mr. Dubois also attacked. The reporter 
promptly chose two seconds but the duel 
never took place. ? 

Mr. Dubois reserved some of his most in- 
dignant rhetorical assaults for Cuban dic- 
tator Pulgencio Batista. When a virtually 
unknown rebel leader named Fidel Castro 
threatened the Batista regime, Mr. Dubois 
firmly supported him. He wrote an ex- 
tremely laudatory biography entitled “Fidel 
Castro,” and was the first correspondent to 
interview the rebel leader after he came to 
power. 

When Mr. Dubois switched positions, 
Havana's gastronomical union decreed that 
all of the city’s hotels and restaurants were 
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to refuse service to him, and Pinar del Rio's 
barbers’ union ordered that no barber give 
him a haircut or shave. 

In 1962, his reports that the constitutional 
regime of Dominican President Juan Bosch 
had been heavily infiltrated with Commu- 
nists are credited by Dominican military 
leaders as having helped to influence them 
to oust Bosch. 

When the 1965 Dominican revolution 
broke out, rightist Gen. Elias Wessin y Wes- 


[From the Washington (D.C.) Daily News, 
Aug. 17, 1966] 
JULES DUBOIS 


Jules Dubois, veteran Latin American cor- 
respondent of the Chicago Tribune, who died 
yesterday in Bogota, Colombia, was a restless 
and relentless searcher for the truth. A man 
with an enormous capacity for work, he 
burned with a passionate belief in the peo- 
ple’s right to know and with cold contempt 
for those who would deny it. 

He was past chairman of the Freedom of 
the Press Committee of the Inter American 
Press Association which was to present him, 
at its meeting in Lima this autumn, a gold 
medal as “Hero of the Press.” 

And a hero he was; courageous and keen. 

He was only 56 when death interrupted his 
career and his crusade—he was covering the 
“little” summit meeting of five Latin nations 
at the time—but he had accomplished more 
good in those years than most men dream 
of doing. 

He once wrote a book called, “Freedom Is 
My Beat,” and that is how we will remember 
him. The Western World has lost a daunt- 
less champion; and this newspaper has lost 
a good friend. 


BUDGET DEFICIT 


Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to address the House for 
1 minute, to revise and extend my re- 
marks, and to include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Missouri? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, to look is to 
see and to know. In this day of high in- 
terest rates, with renewed taxes from the 
Federal Government and deficit spend- 
ing on domestic social experiments, with 
guidelines gone and with strikes and riots 
at home and a war overseas, indeed our 
deficit for the fiscal year may exceed $20 
billion, especially if we include the sup- 
plementaries that will be taken out of 
the anticipated fiscal year appropriations 
and put back in the 1966 fiscal year. 

Mr. Speaker, there is an article in yes- 
terday’s Daily News for Washington, 
D.C., an editorial entitled “We Wonder?” 
This pertains to the Treasury report 
where we have failed to look, to see, and 
to know everything today. 

Mr. Speaker, I commend it to the read- 
ing of our colleagues, because we do won- 
der if it is trying to tell the President 
something, too. 

We WONDER? 

We have a notion the Treasury is trying to 
tell us something. 

The message is in the Daily Statement of 
the United States Treasury.” 
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The latest to come to hand is that of 
Aug. 10. 

It shows that in the first 10 days of August, 
the Government spent $7.84 billion; in the 
corresponding period of last year it spent only 
$5.94 billion. 

For the first 62 days of this fiscal year— 
July 1 thru Aug. 31—it spent $20.39 billion. 
In the same time last year $15.38 billion. 

Net deposits in the Treasury, including in- 
come taxes, etc., totaled $14.24 billion in this 
fiscal year up to Aug. 10, This compares with 
$10.56 billion in the corresponding period of 
the prior year. 

And it shows that expenditures exceeded 
deposits for the first 41 days of this fiscal year 
by $6.15 billion, whereas they exceeded de- 
posits by only $4.82 billion in the like period 
of 1965. 

Yup, the Treasury's trying to tell us some- 
thing. 

We wonder if it’s trying to tell the Presi- 
dent something, too? 


HOUSE COMMITTEE ON UN-AMERI- 
CAN ACTIVITIES 


Mr. KUPFERMAN. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute and to revise and 
extend my remarks, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. KUPFERMAN. Mr. Speaker, just 
a short time ago today, the gentleman 
from Mississippi [Mr. COLMER] spoke by 
unanimous consent out of regular order. 
He was out of regular order in more ways 
than one. 

He made defamatory remarks about 
two members of the New York bar who 
could not obviously be here to defend 
themselves. In fact, inasmuch as these 
statements came during the discussion of 
the National Traffic and Motor Vehicle 
Safety Act, this action might be called 
highway robbery, because defamation, 
even under the cloak of congressional 
immunity, is still a form of theft. 

If the gentleman from Mississippi had 
a valid point, he could have spoken in 
regular order subject to normal rebuttal 
without a hit-and-run attack. 

I make no point as to the specifics in 
the statement by the gentleman from 
Mississippi, because I believe the two gen- 
tlemen from New York are qualified to 
defend themselves. However, I know Wil- 
liam Kunstler, Esq., who taught at New 
York Law School at the same time that 
I taught there, and I do believe that his 
integrity as a lawyer and author has not 
been questioned in any proper forum, 


REPUBLICAN POLICY COMMITTEE 
STATEMENT ON RURAL COM- 
MUNITY DEVELOPMENT ACT 
Mr. CARTER. Mr, Speaker, I ask 

unanimous consent that the gentleman 

from Arizona [Mr. RHODES] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the RECORD 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Kentucky? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RHODES of Arizona. Mr. Speak- 
er, at the August 16, 1966, meeting of 
the House Republican Policy Committee 
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u policy statement regarding the Rural 
Community Development Act was adopt- 
ed. As chairman.of the policy commit- 
tee, L would like to include at this point 
in the Recorp the complete text of this 
statement. 


REPUBLICAN POLICY COMMITTEE STATEMENT 
om RURAL COMMUNITY DEVELOPMENT AcT 


The House Republican Policy Committee is 
to S. 2934, the Rural Community 
Development Act.. This bill duplicates a 
number of other federal planning programs 
and proliferates the bureaucracy of the Agri- 
culture Department. It would destroy the 
incentive for State and local communities 
to do their own planning. It calls for addi- 
tional non-essential spending at a time when 
excessive government spending is one of the 
major contributors to a dangerous inflation- 
ary situation. 

Under this bill, Secretary of Agriculture Or- 
ville Freeman would be authorized to tell 
the Department of Housing and Urban De- 
velopment. which districts in strictly rural 
areas may get planning grants from H.U.D. 
Such grants would then be paid from funds 
that are now earmarkéd for urban and sub- 
urban communities, 

Stripped of its fancy phrases and technical 
provisions, this bill is a.make-work project 
for the Department of Agriculture. It is a 
poorly-disguised attempt to get a piece of 
the urban development “action” for the 
“underprivileged” bureaucrats of the Agri- 
culture Department. 

Having “helped” the American farmer to 
the point of desperation, Secretary Freeman 
and his horde of bureaucrats are now ready 
and to furnish the same type of “help” 
to the city dweller. Thanks to a cultivated 
and highly successful capacity for growth, 
the manpower for this task is presently avail- 
able in the Department of Agriculture. Al- 
though the farm population has suffered a 
serious and continuing decline (down 3.2 
million since 1960), the Department of Agri- 
culture has mushroomed into one of the 
largest Departments in the Federal Govern- 
ment. are, today, 232,244 regular full 
time and part-time employees, plus 38,920 
temporary part-time employees. 

The House Appropriations Committee ear- 
lier this year furnished an example of how 
this Department expands and grows. The 
Rural Community Development Service of 
the Department of Agriculture started with 
just 33 people and a budget of $88,000 in 
1963. This budget was expanded to $118,945 
in 1964, $181,872 in 1965, and $625,000 in 1966. 
Shortly after R.C.D.S. was established, 3 field 
offices were created. Last year 20 field offices 

were proposed. And the request of $3,468,000 
for fiscal year 1967 contemplates 40 field of- 
fices and a total of 221 man-years in Wash- 
ington and the field. Fortunately, the House 
Committee on Appropriations reduced the 
1967 money request to $637,000 and this ac- 
tion was subsequently upheld by the House. 

Although the Secretary of Agriculture can- 
not designate the boundaries of each Plan- 
ning District, he would have the authority 
to withhold the Planning grant in the event 
& district did not conform to the standards 
that he desired.. Significantly, when asked 
for his ideas regarding the size and scope of 
Such districts, Secretary Freeman stated: 
“There is not a limit of any Kind.” Under 
this approach the size; shape and description 
of the newly-formed district can expand or 
contract as the ever-changing Washington 
policy may dictate. Historic city, town, and 
county boundaries can be disregarded for 
little or no reason. 

At the same time that the Johnson-Hum- 
phrey Administration has called for a reduc- 
tion im the school milk program, the school 
lunch program, and many other well estab- 
lished and useful agricultural programs, it is 
ironic that it would pressure Congress for 
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this new and unnecessary program. We urge 
the rejection of this legislation. 


MACHINIST STRIKE SETTLED? 


Mr. CARTER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Virginia [Mr. BROYHILL] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter: 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the. request of the gentleman from 
Kentucky? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BROYHILL of Virginia. Mr. 
Speaker, in my northern Virginia dis- 
trict there are some 1,200 airline machin- 
ists and their families; some 625 pilots 
and their families} more than 800 air- 
line hostesses; and many clerks and 
ticket handlers all anxiously awaiting, as 
are all my colleagues today, the conclu- 
sion of the airline strike. 

All of us should be ready to applaud 
the end of the strike, and to congratu- 
late the International Association of Ma- 
chinists and the airline industry repre- 
sentatives for managing to reach their 
agreement without congressional ac- 
tion—action which could only have been 
punitive and have provided only tem- 
porary settlement to an extremely un- 
pleasant dispute. 

Today, as we look hopefully toward 
its solution, I think we might take a few 
moments to analyze the two words “pub- 
lic interest” which has surrounded this 
controversy since its beginning. 

There is a vast backlog of labor-man- 
agement wage settlements which will 
soon reach the crisis stage, and may, as 
has the airline, erupt into “public inter- 
est” issues if we let them. 

Certainly the public interest was in- 
volved in the delays and inconvenience 
of thousands of passengers who became 
victims of the. airline strike. 

We know that after 38 days the strike 
had cost 77,900 workers, 35,400 of. them 
machinists, a total of $52 million in lost 
wages; has cost the airlines $23 million 
in lost profits; and had cost the Govern- 
ment $23 million in lost taxes on both 
wages and profits. 

And even if the striking mechanics got 
double what they had demanded it would 
take them 2 years of fattened paychecks 
to make up for wages they have already 
lost. 

In just 1 month, the Washington area 
has lost $1,500,000 in hotel business; the 
District government has lost $60,000 in 
taxes on hotel rooms alone. And the 
picture in other cities is equally bleak, 
with vacationers simply canceling their 
plans, waiting for the strike to end. 

But the problem goes beyond the im- 
mediate economic difficulties created by 
the airline strike. It goes to the question 
of whether or not the airline industry 
and related transportation industries are 
sick industries. Or whether or not our 
own neglect of the problem has encircled 
these industries with a sick set of laws 
which fail to meet the problem. 

It goes to the question, Mr. Speaker; of 
whether or not we are going to continue 
to rob Peter to pay Paul—of continuing 
to tolerate Government spending policies 
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which balloon inflation faster than ade - 
quate wage, profit, and salary adjust- 
ments can be negotiated. 

It goes to the question of Government 
controls. It goes to the question of con- 
tinued adjustment of airline fares, not to 
meet the needs of skilled machinists or 
to provide adequate returns for investors 
and sufficient funds for new equipment— 
but to the perpetuation of'a policy that 
neglects all of these essentials. 

Hounded by Government regulations, 
pressed by loyal employees who have to 
earn at least enough more each year to 
meet the ravages of inflation—forced to 
woo investors with glittering promises of 
future profits—the airlines can hardly 
be blamed for the fix they were in. 

Nor could the idle mechanics, the idle 
pilots, the idle hostesses, nor the busi- 
nesses and services which depend upon 
a healthy airline industry to survive. 

Thus, Mr. Speaker, when we speak of 
public interest in connection with air- 
line strike legislation, we are barely 
seratching the surface of what is the 
real public interest. 

Telephone workers, electric power em- 
ployees, schoolteachers, policemen, fire- 
men, nurses—all these are services and 
talents directed at the public and all of 
these either are or will be at the confer- 
ence table shortly demanding considera- 
tion of their grievances. 

And they have grievances. They, too, 
must visit the supermarket with its 
higher prices and face the daily costs 
of everything from clothing to shelter 
in our inflated economy. 

The airline strike dramatized the prob- 
lem, Mr. Speaker, but the legislation pro- 
posed to solve it would not have done so, 
because the airline strike is but one mani- 
festation of what is occurring in our 
country and what this Congress must 
take notice of in all seriousness. 

What we need, what the public in- 
terest needs, Mr. Speaker, is a close 
examination of the public service indus- 
tries and the legal guidelines which gov- 
ern them. 

It is for this reason that whether. or 
not the airline strike bill comes to this 
body for consideration we should dis- 
cuss the entire problem and the appro- 
priate committees of the House should 
be assigned the task of a thorough re- 
view so that we can once and for all find 
out what really is the public interest. 

This particular strike seems now close 
to settlement, but the issue involved is 
too important to be ignored by me, by 
the people in my district, or by the Con- 
gress of the United States. 

The unavoidable conclusion,, Mr. 
Speaker, is that the situation in which 
the ground-crew mechanics of the air- 
lines find themselves is deplorable. 

On the basis of statistics furnished 
me by interested airline mechanics, 
which have not been disputed in negotia- 
tions to my knowledge, the gains in buy- 
ing power of airline ground-crew me- 
chanics and their families, since the 
1962-63 wage settlement have been very 
small, if they exist at all. 

The 1962-63 settlement brought that 
* up to 83.52 an hour on January 1. 
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~ The total increases ranged from 9.3 
percent at Eastern to 10.7 percent at Na- 
tional, over the 3 years of the agreement 
from January 1963 to January 1966, and 
to 12.5 percent at United over the 344 
years from June 1962 to January 1966. 

On a yearly basis, this was’ from 3.1 
percent per year at Eastern to 3.6 per- 
cent at National and United. 

However, in the 3 years from 
January 1963 to January 1966 the cost 
of living, as measured by the Consumer 
Price Index, rose 4.7 percent. And from 
June 1962 to January 1966, the cost of 
living rose 5.4 percent. 

As a result, the real gains in buying 
power, during the terms of the settle- 
ment, were only from 4.6 percent at 
Eastern to 6 percent at National and 7.1 
percent at United—merely from 1.5 per- 
cent per year at Eastern to 2 percent per 
year at National and United. 

Moreover, the cost of living rosé an 
additional 1.7 percent from January to 
June 1966—washing out more of the real 
value of the wage gains since the settle- 
ment of 1962-63. 

As a result, by June 1966, the total 
gains in real buying power, since 1962- 
63, were down to only 2.9 percent at 
Eastern, 4.3 percent at National and 5.4 
percent at United—or only eight-tenths 
of 1 percent per year at Eastern, 1.2 per- 
cent per year at National and 1.4 percent 
per year at United, as against a 5.4-per- 
cent rise in living costs. 

In hourly rates, Mr. Speaker, the pay 
scale for top-rated airline ground crew 
mechanics at $3.52, compares to: 

New York City Sanitation Depart- 
ment garbage truck mechanics at $4.53; 

Denver city auto and truck mechanics 
at $4.05; 

San Francisco city auto and truck me- 
chanics at $3.91; 

Western Greyhound bus mechanics at 
$4.61, plus built-in increases to $5.21; 

Western Greyhound machinists at 
$4.74, plus built-in increases to $5.21; 

San Francisco auto and truck me- 
chanics at $4.33; 

Chicago, Commonwealth Edison main- 
tenance mechanics at $4.10; 

New York City Consolidated Edison 
maintenance mechanics $4; 

Detroit Edison maintenance mechanics 
at $4.14; 

St. Louis Union Electric maintenance 
mechanics at $4.10; 

And these $3.52 airline mechanics are 
charged with full responsibility for the 
mechanical perfection of three different 
types of airplanes—some of the most 
complicated equipment known to man. 

In addition, Mr. Speaker, the produc- 
tivity. of the air transport industry, in 
freight hauling, -passenger miles, and 
turn-around time has skyrocketed. 

In 1960, total revenue ton-miles of all 
domestic trunk airlines was 3.3 billion 
with total employment of 118,189. 

In 1965 total revenue ton-miles were 
up to nearly 6 billion but total employ- 
ment increased only to 147,010. Revenue 
ton-miles per employee were up to 40.7. 

Between 1960 and 1965, revenue ton- 
miles per employee increased 44.3 i 
cent or 7.4 percent per year. 
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Now, Mr. Speaker, we look at the other 
side of the coin, the situation facing air- 
line executives and stockholders in an 
industry that has steadily and repeatedly 
lowered its fares while providing im- 
proved services. 

Airline salaries for officers and direc- 
tors have increased some 7 percent a year 
on the average, again in the face of ris- 
ing living costs which affect them also, 
and in the face of steadily increasing 
responsibilities in the jet age. 

Airline profits, on the average, during 
the first 5 months of 1966, as compared 
to 1965 and balanced out to include 
losses, comes to about 20 percent. This 
is before current strike losses. 

Airline stock prices have risen in the 
past 4 years, along with major stocks in 
almost every other basic industry, with 
few of them paying adequate, if any, divi- 
dends over this period. 

Even with the 3-percent airline fare 
increase in 1962, air traveling Americans 
rad cheaper today than at any time in his- 

ry. 

For instance, in 1939—27 years ago— 
it cost $145.95 to fly from New York to 
Los Angeles; a comparable service flight 
today costs $145.10—by jet. 

In 1939 it cost $59.55 to fly from Wash- 
ington to Miami; today it costs $53.60. 

To fly from Baltimore to New Orleans 
in 1939 cost $64; today the same flight, 
with vastly improved service, costs $63— 
and in the face of increased prices for 
everything the airlines buy to make 
these flights possible. 

All of this, Mr. Speaker, has been ac- 
complished by the airlines and their em- 
ployees, whose services to the American 
public is limited to an overall load factor 
of only 5 percent of the passenger traf- 
fic in the Nation. More than 90 percent 
of our people still use private automo- 
biles when moving from one place to 
another. 

None of these facts is brought to the 
attention.of the Congress to belittle the 
problem Congress faced in the airline 
strike, Mr. Speaker, nor is any effort 
being made on my part to assess blame. 

The problem, Mr. Speaker, is that in- 
sofar.as I can determine this adminis- 
tration has no policy, no guidelines, and 
no stomach for situations such as the 
airline strike. 

There.are many laws in the land deal- 
ing with strikes and labor disputes short 
of strikes. And most of them, Mr. 
Speaker, involve only union and manage- 
ment. Seldom do they have a noticeable 
effect. on very many people unless they 
get out of hand or revert to violence. 

But the airline strike affected many 
Americans in addition to the mechanics, 
the pilots, hostesses, their families and 
the families and breadwinners of com- 
pany and corporation executives and 
their stockholders. 

Perhaps the biggest difference in the 
airline strike and other union manage- 
ment disputes was the absence of a major 
contributor to the problem at the con- 
ference table. No representative from 
the Civil Aeronautics Board participated 
in the discussions; yet the Civil Aero- 
nautics Board dictates. the passenger 
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rates which force the airline manage- 
ment in a squeeze between reasonable 
profits and dividends on the one hand 
and reasonable wage rates for the em- 
ployees on the other. 

In the past; and under other. Presi- 
dents, a variety of actions were under- 
taken when the public welfare became 
involved as the result of a labor-man- 
agement dispute. They were temporary 
and awkward solutions, satisfying no 
one and angering almost everyone. 

But at least other Presidents tried. 

It is my conviction, Mr. Speaker, that 
either Congress must get involved in 
these disputes to the extent of setting a 
public policy, once and for all, or Con- 
gress should stay out of the disputes en- 
tirely. 

If we can plan and appropriate in this 
body with enough wisdom to place men 
on the moon, surely we can provide legis- 
lation to keep our public services func- 
tioning with equity for all. 

The Johnson administration has of- 
fered no solutions. 

The Congress should meet this prob- 
lem head on, and now is as good a time 
and place as any. 

The average airline passenger today 
can afford a fare increase. Much air 
travel is in the category of a tax-deduct- 
ible business expense anyway. 

But without prior knowledge from the 
CAB as to how great a rate adjustment, 
if any, can be granted, the airlines must 
negotiate in the dark with regard to how 
great a profit, if any, they can hope to 
make in satisfying the Machinists’ de- 
mands. 

The striking Machinists must have a 
wage increase at least level with the 
climbing cost of living, if not more in 
honest justice. 

But without prior knowledge as to how 
great a profit, if any, they can hope to 
make, the airlines must acquiesce with- 
out assurance that they can survive. 

The airlines are entitled to a profit, 
the stockholders to dividends. I need not 
tell my colleagues that this is what keeps 
the free enterprise wheels of this Na- 
tion turning, and will so long as we keep 
it a free enterprise nation. 

I am sincerely pleased that the airlines 
and the Machinists are now close to a 
solution of their seemingly insurmounta- 
ble problem. But let us hope we have 
learned something from their experience. 

We have ahead of us an increasing 
number of future labor-management dis- 
putes—some only days away, which 
could and probably will create discom- 
fort, inconvenience, and economic hard- 
ship for a great many people. 

If the disputes follow the pattern of 
distrust, mismanagement, misunder- 
standing, and anger in the airline strike, 
they will tear this country apart eco- 
nomically. 

Let us avoid, next time, the television 
spectaculars; the drama of White House- 
announced settlements—timed carefully 
for prime television coverage—and quick- 
ly followed by understandable rejection 
by, those who had waited so long for con- 
sideration; the alarmed cries for, con- 
gressional action on a crash basis. 
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In spite of negotiating in a fishbowl, 
in spite of pressure from all sides, the 
settlement may now be in sight. 

If we have learned nothing else from 
this experience, certainly we can see that 
this strike might have been settled with 
far more speed, far less inconvenience, 
and far less effect on our Nation’s econ- 
omy, had the drama been played at the 
bargaining table, and not in the Nation’s 
living rooms. 

We have spent ourselves into this 
problem, Mr. Speaker, and our only solu- 
tion is to stop this Government spend- 
ing spree. 

Newly won wage settlements across 
the Nation are of no value to working 
people when inflation robs them of more 
each year than they can gain at the bar- 
gaining table. 

So let us congratulate the Machinists, 
Mr. Speaker, and dedicate ourselves here 
and now to making their gain a perma- 
nent one, by limiting our spending to the 
bare essentials necessary to restore and 
maintain a healthy economy. 


THE 44TH AHEPA INTERNATIONAL 
CONVENTION 


Mr. CARTER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Virginia [Mr. BROYHILL] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Record and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Kentucky? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BROYHILL of Virginia. Mr. 
Speaker, I welcome this opportunity to 
join my friend and colleague from Indi- 
ana in extending warmest congratula- 
tions to the 46,000 members of the Amer- 
ican Hellenic Educational Progressive 
Association as they celebrate their 44th 
international convention here in our 
Nation’s Capital. 

All who know of the AHEPA family 
know how ably and well it accomplishes 
the fine objectives to which it is com- 
mitted. All of us must admire these ob- 
jectives, and their ultimate influence for 
good on our Nation’s communities. 

AHEPA family members within our 
communities contribute both individu- 
ally and collectively to the enrichment 
of our lives. No element of American life 
has missed the influence of the fine 
Greek-American traditions they bring to 
us—traditions of excellence and bril- 
liance, of loyalty and patriotism, of self- 
less devotion to their fellow men. 

AHEPA has promoted deep-seated al- 
legiance in all its family members to its 
adopted land; has made its members 
aware both of the privileges and of the 
responsibilities of full citizenship. 
AHEPA has promoted friendship be- 
tween nations and between the peoples of 
all lands. All Americans have felt the 
influence of AHEPA and its contribution 
to the moral good. 

I am proud that AHEPA has represen- 
tation at its convention this week from 
Alexandria, Va., chapter No. 370 in my 
own congressional district, and Iam par- 
ticularly proud that listed as their repre- 
sentatives at the convention are four of 
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the finest men I know and four men who 
I am proud to call my friends. Mr. John 
A. Vlachos, Mr. Gus Souris, Mr. Tom 
Meletis, and Mr. George Latsios are truly 
outstanding leaders in their communi- 
ties, as I am sure, are the majority of 
the fine AHEPA family we have visiting 
us in Washington this week. 

My congratulations to one and all, and 
sincere warm wishes for continuing suc- 
cess in a truly worthy cause. 


INFLATION—NOT FARMER—RE- 
SPONSIBLE FOR FOOD PRICE 
INCREASES 


Mr. CARTER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Minnesota [Mr. LANGEN] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Kentucky? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LANGEN. Mr. Speaker, the 
House Agriculture Committee’s food 
price investigation has focused public 
attention on what our Republican agri- 
culture task force has been saying for a 
long time now—that the Johnson infia- 
tion, not the U.S. farmer, is responsible 
for the major portion of the recent food 
price increases. 

The inflationary fiscal policies of the 
Johnson administration are at the root 
of the rapid increase of production, mar- 
keting, and transportation costs which 
are pushing up retail prices of many 
consumer items. This basic factor is 
something which the administration has 
consistently refused to face in the past, 
and appears to have no great desire to 
face now. 

Agriculture Secretary Freeman’s re- 
cent advice to congressional candidates 
to “slip, slide, and duck” the inflation 
issue is an open admission that he does 
not have any answers for it, and that he 
does not want to discuss or face the 
problem. 

Freeman told the candidates that he 

has been trying to figure out an answer 
to the inflation question for 6 years. If 
the Secretary had taken the trouble to 
look for the real cause of inflation in- 
stead of slipping, sliding, and ducking it 
for so many years, farmers could have 
been spared the ordeal of having their 
own agency, the Department of Agricul- 
ture, and the rest of the Government 
make them the whipping boys for rising 
consumer prices. If the administration 
had faced the issue the public would not 
have been misled into thinking that 
lower farm prices would automatically 
mean lower consumer prices. 
- In the case of hides, for example, the 
Government lowered prices to farmers, 
but the price of shoes went up anyway 
because inflation forced up operating 
and labor costs for shoe manufacturers. 
The bread industry is now reporting a 
similar inerease in costs, and this is 
forcing up bread prices. 

The solution is for the Johnson ad- 
ministration to bring to a halt its own 
inflationary fiscal policies. This step 
would be of immeasurable benefit to both 
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farmer and consumer, and would bolster 
significantly the economic security of our 
country. 

Mr. Speaker, at this point I place in 
the Recorp an article from the Livestock 
Market Digest which also helps shed 
some much-needed light on the issue of 
food price increases: 

[From the Livestock Market Digest, Aug. 15, 
1966] 
Income GAINS EXCEED FOOD PRICE 
INCREASES 

LEXINGTON, Ky.—Food prices high? Not. 
when compared to increased incomes and 
increased prices for other consumer goods 
and services. 

That’s the stand of the National Live 
Stock and Meat Board, notes Dr. W. York 
Varney, UK Cooperative Extension Service 
meats specialist. 

Here are some of the meat board argu- 
ments: 

1) About 82 cents out of every take-home 
dollar is left to spend on items other than 
food. Thus, Americans spend less than 20 
per cent of their incomes in food, includ- 
ing meat. Italians spend 38 per cent. Pe- 
ruvians 56 per cent, Russians 56 per cent. 
By 1970, it is expected the percentage for 
Americans will be less than 17 per cent, 15 
to 16 per cent by 1975. 

2) Food prices have risen less since 1947— 
1949 (a random selected base period) than 
other consumer items. Average for all 
items is a 35 per cent increase. Food moved 
up only 28 per cent, though rents advanced 
50 per cent and medical care costs, 77 per 
cent. 

3) Consumers have marked recent higher 
prices for meat. But, says the board, these 
prices moved up from a recent extremely 
low level. On-hoof meat prices were very 
low and in that period, consumer retail meat 
prices were comparatively lower.” 

4) Don’t compare meat prices, for in- 
stance, on a regular basis with items not 
purchased regularly, such as television sets, 
autos, hospital care, college educations, etc., 
the Board cautions. “It is unfair to the 
meat industry to place highly publicized, 
so-called food price surveys within limited 
and unrealistic reference frames. This is 
particularly true when traditionally higher- 
priced, less available items are the survey 
bases rather than the cuts and kinds of 
meat that make up the bulk of our meat 
supplies.” 

5) Meat prices have advanced 20 per cent 
since 1950—but average weekly 
have advanced more than 80 per cent in the 
same period. 

6) Of the 5 per cent of disposable income 
the American spends on meat, he gets 20 
pounds more meat than in 1950. Thus, a 
smaller part of take-home pay now buys 
more meat of higher quality. 

7) If farm prices for food products had 
increased as much as all other items since 
1952, housewives would be spending $7 bil- 
lion more every year for the same amount 
of food they use to feed their families to- 
day. 

8) Don’t complain about the food bill's 

use 20 per cent of that bill is 
usually such non-food items as toothpaste, 
paper products, light bulbs, soap, mops, 
magazines, cosmetics, tobacco products, etc. 


VETERAN NEWSCASTER COMES TO 
WASHINGTON 


Mr. CARTER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Ohio [Mr. ASHBROOK] may extend 
his remarks at this-point in the RECORD 
and include extraneous matter. 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Kentucky? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ASHBROOK. Mr. Speaker, for 
the past 10 years the residents of the 
Midwest have had the benefit of the fine 
interpretative news broadcasts of Robert 
R. Siegrist from Chicago. On June 20 
of this year these broadcasts were made 
available to the residents of the Wash- 
ington, D.C., area when Mr. Siegrist 
joined the Mutual Network. Now orig- 
inating from Washington, his program 
can be heard at 5:45 p.m., Mondays 
through Fridays over the Mutual Broad- 
casting System network. His nightly 
efforts, emanating from the news center 
of the world and carried by the world’s 
largest radio network are a welcomed 
addition to the area’s news facilities. 

A sampling of the Siegrist treatment 
of world and national affairs can be 
gleaned from a transcript of his aman 
11 broadcast which I insert 
Record at this point: 

[Robert R. Siegrist and the news, MBS, Aug. 
11, 1966] 
RED CHINA LOBBY 


On Tuesday, we quoted excerpts from a 
July 21st Senate speech by Republican Sen- 
ator MILWARD SIMPSON of Wyoming. 

It was a speech Senator SIMPSON said that 
British subject Felix “Greene represents a 
new kind of China lobby quite unlike the 
small anti-Communist lobby of the 1940’s 
which endeavored to tell Americans that 
Mao Tse-tung and company were not agrar- 
ian reformers.” 

Senator Sumpson said: “This new China 
lobby of the left works on Mao’s side of the 
ideological fence. Mr. Greene, as an artic- 
ulate, sincere-sounding, and persuasive ad- 
yocate of the People’s Republic of China, is 
the new China lobby’s bluechip asset.” 

Senator Suupson went on to charge, among 
many things, that Felix Greene “has lived 
off our country for more than a quarter 
century,” is “able to champion the causes 
of the People’s Republic of ee Pk ace 
registering as a foreign agent... v 
5 the United States and China in 
violation of our laws, slap the face of our 
Government in his travels, and have reentry 
permission handed him on a silver platter.” 

Senator Smumpson charged, further: “He is 
able to draw immense crowds of bright-eyed, 
eager students because he represents him- 
self as an objective lecturer and journalist.” 

Senator Smmpson went on to charge that, 
“No one familiar with Felix Greene’s utter- 
ances or writings could honestly assert that 
they 288 journalism or literature.” 

Against the background of this July 21st 
Senate speech, by Senator Smapson, in refer- 
ence to that which he called “a new kind 
of China lobby,” Republican Representative 
Joun AsHBROOK of Ohio, on July 28th, de- 
livered a House speech entitled, “The Red 
China Lobby.” 

In that speech, Representative ASHBROOK 
said: “. .. The mere mention of the word 
‘China’ these days brings bursting onto the 
political and public stage a strange troupe 
of intellectuals, scholars, educators, labor of- 
ficials, writers, newspaper editorialists, politi- 
cians, church leaders, and journalists—all 
of whom I would describe collectively as the 
Red China lobby.” 

Representative ASHBROOK went on to say: 

“When I refer to the Red China lobby, I 
mean specifically lecturers and journalists 
like Felix Greene and Edgar Snow, two lead- 
ers of what might be called the ‘let’s-not-be- 
beastly-to-Mao’ school of journalism.” 
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“Mr. Greene,” he said, “is a British sub- 
ject who has traveled widely—and freely— 
inside Communist China and has returned 
to this country to lecture and write about 
how ‘misunderstood’ and ‘persecuted’ the 
Chinese Communists really are. His most 
notorious literary effort was his 1961 book... 
‘Awakened China,’ which was praised by the 
Communist Worker as a ‘rare combination 
of excellent reporting—objective yet hu- 
man.’ ” 

Representative ASHBROOK added: Mr. 
Greene's latest propaganda effort on behalf 
of the Peking cause—aside, that is, from his 
active participation in anti-Vietnam demon- 
strations—is his... film, China.“ This film 
was made under the watchful eye of the of- 
ficial Chinese Communist government film 
company during Greene’s visit to Red China 
in 1963, and is now being shown in movie 
theaters across the United States where it 
is advertised as an ‘objective’ look at a ‘mis- 
understood’ nation.” 

As did Senator Srmpson, in his Senate 
speech, Representative ASHBROOK, in his 
House speech, reported that efforts were un- 
derway to make this ‘blatant propaganda 
available” for showings in U.S. schools. 

Representative ASHBROOK went on to say: 

“Edgar Snow is a journalist who has been 
around much longer than Greene and was 
spouting the ‘be-nice-to-Mao’ line back in 
the 1940’s. Snow was one of the few report- 
ers of a nation to visit the Communist guer- 
rillas when they occupied only a small sec- 
tion of northern China while Chiang Kai- 
shek’s government held the rest of the coun- 
try and fought the Japanese. After visits 
with Mao and his revolutionaries, 3 re- 


— y economic and social de- 
mocracy that the Chinese have known.’” 
Representative ASHBROOK also said: 


fore the Senate Foreign Relations Committee 
during its hearings on our China policy last 
March. All three scholars echoed the view 
that U.S. policy toward China should be one 
of military containment, but not diplomatic, 
cultural and commercial isolation. Since 
this testimony, the cry ‘containment with- 
out isolation,’ has become the favorite slogan 
of the Red China lobby.” 

“Behind the Red China lobby scholars,” 
said Mr. ASHBROOK, are the so-called aca- 
demic organizations. These groups are com- 
pome of educators—of varying degrees of 
status 

“I speak,” he said, of organizations like 
the Asia Society, the Association for Asian 
Studies, the Americans for a Review of Far 
Eastern Policy, and other organizations 
which conduct seminars and debates with 
the clear intention of criticizing and degrad- 
ing our present China policy.” 

Representative ASHBROOK went on to men- 
tion that the guest speaker at the Har- 
yard University conference on China policy 
was . . . Owen Lattimore,” whom he de= 
scribes as, “the discredited but still infiuen- 
tial former China expert for the State De- 
partment in the 1940’s. He was found by a 
Senate committee to have been instrumental 
in paving the way for Mao’s takeover of China 
by inducing the State Department to with- 
draw its support of Chiang Kai-shek.” He 
added: “Mr. Lattimore, now a professor in 
England, obviously never gives up on his 
propaganda efforts on behalf of the Red 
Chinese.” 
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Representative ASHBROOK went on to say: 

„. . . The Red China lobby is attempting 
to delude the public—and through it, the 
administration—into thinking our China pol- 
icy is at misinformed, and harmful to 
our i 

“These “lobbyists speak of realities, but they 
themselves dwell in fantasy. They propose an 
East-West dialog, but engage in doubletalk. 
They ask for a new look in our China policy 
while theirs is the most dangerous vision of 
all, a myopic dream nurtured by naivete and 
lack of understanding of the nature of com- 
munism.” 

Mr. ASHBROOK concluded: 

“These men, organizations, and publica- 
tions in the Red China lobby may be inno- 
cent, well-meaning, and loyal Americans, but 
their lobbying is aiding and abetting one of 
the most murderous and dictatorial govern- 
ments the world has seen.” 

Further indication of the continuing 
struggle within the Chinese Communist hier- 
archy is found—tonight—in the fact that 
the Peking regime’s official propaganda sheet, 
People’s Daily, is reported to have delayed 
publication—for several hours—then pub- 
lished—without mentioning a rare public ap- 
pearance—by Red Party Boss Mao Tse-tung. 
This, despite the fact that the Peking 
regime’s domestic radio, had already reported 
the Mao appearance—significantly—before a 
large rally in celebration of that which was 
hailed as Red China's “cultural revolution.” 
Free translation: The continuing purge—by 
the Mao regime—of persons in and about 
high positions. 

The fact that the purge had reached the 
point of Communist style public “celebra- 
tion,” that the regime’s radio reported it, but 
that, after several hours’ hesitation, the 
regime’s newspaper ignored it—indicated 
probable indecision and differences of opin- 
ion between the regime's battling factions as 
to what line should best be taken concern- 
ing the purges—and Mao’s role therein. 

Prior to Mao's sudden, still-unexplained, 
disappearance from the public eye and print 
last November, such an appearance by Mao 
would have been grounds for massive radio 
and newspaper coverage, sidebars, and lard- 
ing. 

To the best of Western knowledge, this 
appearance, by Mao, was his first in public 
since, if the regime's propaganda reports can 
be believed—the 72 year old Mao—last 
month—in his first brief appearance since a 
purported (but dubious) appearance in 
May—took a swim which his regime’s propa- 
gandists claimed was of nine-miles’ dis- 
tance—in little more than an hour; a neat 
trick which would have made Mao the world’s 
fastest swimmer—which—quite obviously 
Mao is not. 

In Hong Kong, today, Former Vice Presi- 
dent Nixon said, “There is a great desire on 
the part of the American people to improve 
relations with Communist China . . The 
problem is not that the United States is 
isolating China but that Communist China is 
isolating itself.” 

In Paris, the newspaper, France-Soir, said 
Communist China vetoed the desire of Red 
North Vietnamese Boss Ho Chi-minh to meet 
with French President de Gaulle. 

In Manila, South Vietnamese Premier Ky 
called demonstrations against him and his 
government “ridiculous,” and said: “We are 
victims of the aggressors, We are just trying 
to defend our freedom and independence. 
He concluded by asking why the pro- 
testors “don’t go to Hanoi . . . and condemn 
the Communists.” 

About 350 miles south of Saigon, U.S. Ma- 
rines broke through a Viet Cong ambush 
with a bayonet charge into Cong trenches 
to end another major battle—so flerce—so 
close—that air and artillery support for the 
Pres was impossible—for fear of hitting 

em 
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In Seoul, the South Korean army revealed 
that—last Friday—its agents rounded up 21 
Red North Korean spies and agitators en- 
gaged in efforts to gather military informa- 
tion and fan demonstrations against nor- 
malized relations with Japan. 

In Geneva, the United States challenged 
the Soviet Union to join in the first major 
step toward nuclear disarmament—a one- 
for-one shutdown of nuclear weapons ma- 
terial reactors. There was no immediate 
Russian reply. But Russian rejection of 
this—as of all other U.S. efforts of this char- 
acter—was fully anticipated. 

Indonesia and Malaysia signed a peace 
pact ending a three-year-old undeclared war 
between the southwest Asian neighbors. 

Britain’s new Foreign. Minister—George 
Brown—received his seal of office from Queen 
Elizabeth, then plunged into an intensive 
study of foreign policy problems ranging from 
Viet Nam to the European Common Market, 

Obviously delighted both by his appoint- 
ment to a post denied him three years ago 
and by his successful handling of the con- 
troversial wage and price freeze legislation, 
Brown ignored public doubts of his qualifica- 
tions for the important job. 

The freeze legislation which Brown, in his 
last act as Economics Minister, guided 
through the House of Commons, appeared 
likley to win House of Lords approval— 
s0on—possibly as early as tomorrow. 

(That's the British political and economic 
situation—as we see it from here). 

With related headlines; 

Watch it! 

There’s good reason to doubt reports that 
the Justice Department supplied information 
to Nevada authorities claiming to be seeking 
to determine whether gambling casinos there 
cheated tax collectors and slipped the money 
to the underworld—(skimming as it 18 
called). 

Here in Washington—a Justice Depart- 
ment spokesman refused to comment—but: 
Unofficial sources here in Washington said 
information was not supplied, 

Meanwhile—there was growing reason to 
feel that—if they really wanted an investiga- 
tlon—why not call a Federal Grand Jury?— 
(instead of Nevadans investigating Nevad- 
ans)—in which, among other things—wit- 
nesses would be sworn, 

This is—Robert R. Siegrist—and—that’s 
the news. 


PLANS TO RENEW F-111—TFxX— 
INVESTIGATION IS GOOD NEWS 
FOR AMERICAN TAXPAYERS 


Mr. CARTER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Kansas [Mr. SHRIVER] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the Recorp 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Kentucky? 

‘There was no objection. 

Mr. SHRIVER. Mr. Speaker, since the 
Secretary of Defense overruled the rec- 
ommendations of a military evaluation 
team four times in 1962 and awarded a 
multibillion-dollar contract for develop- 
ment and production of the F-111 Air 
Force and Navy fighter-bombers to the 
second best bidder, I have actively pur- 
sued and demanded a full investigation 
of this controversial decision. 

The Senate Investigating Subcommit- 
tee of the Committee on Government 
Operations conducted hearings from ap- 
proximately February 26, 1963, until No- 
vember 20, 1963. The committee's inves- 
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tigation was suspended. The Congress 
has not received a report or recom- 
mendations from the committee, There- 
fore, the record is incomplete. 

As development has proceeded on the 
F-111A model for the Air Force and the 
F-111B model for the Navy, there have 
been many and continuing reports in the 
press indicating “skyrocketing costs and 
serious technical problems,” particularly 
with the Navy model. As a member of 
the Committee on Appropriations, I have 
followed with interest testimony given by 
military witnesses before the Defense 
Subcommittee which seem to confirm 
that development and procurements 
costs are up, but the number of planes 
which the Air Force and Navy will re- 
ceive are down. The Navy’s plans for 
procurement remain obscured by the 
continuing technical problems of its 
proposed F-111 version. 

On August 8, 1966, Bem Price of the 
Associated Press wrote the following 
story which appeared in the Washing- 
ton Post concerning Pentagon replies to 
questions regarding F-111 costs: 

PENTAGON CONFIRMS SKYROCKETING F-111 
„ COST 
(By Bem Price) 

Replies by the Pentagon to a series of ques- 
tions showed yesterday that the projected 
unit cost of the controversial TFX all-pur- 
pose warplane, called the F-111, has sky- 
rocketed on one model by 160 percent. 

At the same time, the answers disclosed 
the cost of developing a missile called the 
Phoenix, to be used with the Navy F-111, 
has ‘soared $121 million above the original 
estimates. 

The disclosures were made in response to 
questions submitted through the office of 
Arthur Sylvester, Assistant Secretary of oe 
fense for Public Affairs. 

In its replies the Pentagon said the unit 
cost of the F~111A—aAir Force version—is ex- 
pected to be $5 million, while the unit cost 
of the F-111B Navy model is expected to be 
$8 million. 

In 1962 there was testimony before Con- 
gress that the unit cost of the F-111 would 
be around $2.9 million, based on a purchase 
order of 1704 of the variable wing aircraft. 

The Pentagon said the answer to a ques- 
tion about how many planes the Air Force 
and Navy now intend to buy is classified. 

There are reports, however, that the Air 
Force plans to buy 950 of the so-called all- 
weather, all-purpose air superiority aircraft” 
and the Navy plans to buy 231 if weight and 
other problems can be licked. 

The Navy is scheduled to make a decision 
in December on whether the F-111-B is ac- 
ceptable. 

The F-111-A is being built at Fort Worth, 
Tex., by General Dynamics, and the F-111-B 
is being put together at Calverton, N.Y. by 
Grumman Aircraft Engineering Corp. 

The F-111 is the aircraft selected by Secre- 
tary of Defense Robert S, McNamara despite 
the fact that a 235-man evaluation team had 
four times recommended selection of a de- 
sign submitted by the Boeing Co., of Seattle 
McNamara said that by buying the General 
Dynamics design for both the Navy and Air 
Force, would ultimately save $1 billion, 

As of June 30, 1966, the Pentagon said, the 
Air Force had obligated $882 million to de- 
veloping and testing 18 of the F-111s and that 
$788 million had been spent. 

There was no answer to a question on how 
much had been spent on the Navy’s F-111-B 
five of which are to be produced. 

In hearings before the House Armed Sery- 
ices Committee last spring, however, Rear 
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Admiral W. E. Sweeney said over-all costs 
on the F-111-B had jumped from an antici- 
pated $84 million’ to $210 million. 

The original letter contract with General 
Dynamics for production of the 23 aircraft 
was $571.3 million. 

The original estimated cost of developing 
the air-to-air Phoenix missile was $137 mil- 
lion, It now stands at $258 million and the 
weapon still is reportedly having guidance 
and control problems. 

In explaining the increased costs, the Pen- 
tagon said “government change orders to 
improve the capability and increase the 
versatility of the F-111 account for between 
85 and 90 percent of the total increase,” 

The Navy originally asked for an aircraft 
which would perform certain. missions and 
weigh no more than 55,000 pounds. The 
No. 3 model of the F-111-B reportedly tipped 
the scales at a gross weight of 78,000 pounds. 
After an intensive weight-reduction pro- 
gram, Grumman finally turned out the No. 4 
model with an empty weight of 43,000 pounds 
and 65,000 equipped—-still lighter than Navy 
specifications, 

A fifth model of the F-111-B is due off the 
assembly lines this month 


Following the Associated Press report, 
the Wichita, Kans., Eagle published the 
following editorial in its August 9, 1966, 
editions entitled “Better Than One.” 
The editorial follows: 

BETTER THAN ONE 

There seems to be no end to the costliness 
of the TFX. ` j 

In 1962 Congress heard testimony that a 
single unit of the TFX, or F-111, as it is 
known to the military, would be around $2.9- 
million, Sunday, the Pentagon said the Air 
Force version of the controversial plane is 
now expected to cost $5-million for each 
unit, The Navy version will run to about 
$8-million, 

This, it will be recalled, is the plane de- 
signed by General Dynamics, which Secre- 
tary McNamara said would save the tax- 
payers $1-billion if the same design was 
used for both Army and Navy. 

McNamara selected this design despite the 
fact that a 235-man evaluation team four 
times recommended a design submitted by 
the Boeing Co. 

It is looking increasingly as if this is a 
case in which 235 heads were better than one. 


Mr. Speaker, I have communicated 
with the chairman of the Senate Investi- 
gating Subcommittee [Mr. MCCLELLAN] 
on September 11, 1964—again on June 
1, 1965—and on August 9, 1966, urging 
that the F-111 investigation be com- 
pleted and a report issued to the Con- 
gress and the American people. 

Although the Boeing Co. has one of its 
large airplane manufacturing facilities 
in my district, I have never been re- 
quested by Boeing officials to press for an 
investigation either in the House of Rep- 
resentatives or. the Senate. 

Needless to say, there have been count- 
less numbers of my constituents who 
have been disturbed by the decision made 
by the Secretary of Defense in late 1962, 
and they have spoken to me and written 
to me expressing their displeasure. 

As the Representative of these constit- 
uents and as a member of the Commit- 
tee on Appropriations, I believe this in- 
vestigation must be carried to conclusion 
because large sums of tax money are in- 
volved and the availability of the F-111 

ons system to our Armed Forces in- 
901985 es our national defense and security. 
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Yesterday in the other body the chair- 
man, during debate of the fiscal year 
1967 defense: appropriations bill, H.R. 
15941, announced: 

‘There will be further hearings at some ap- 
propriate time to develop the facts that 
should be developed with respect to the pro- 
curement of this weapons system. 


It is good news for the American peo- 
ple that this investigation will be resumed 
and the record completed. 

The investigation should be more 
meaningful now because there are hard 
facts available regarding costs, flight 
performance, and other technical data 
made possible through the development 
and production phases of the F-111. 

The American people and Congress 
should know why costs have jumped 
from the estimated $2.9 million per plane 
to approximately $7.8 million per plane. 

Why are the military services planning 
to procure fewer F-111 models at a time 
when the Nation is experiencing consid- 
erable aircraft losses in the war over 
Vietnam? 

There are many answers which should 
be made a part of the public record of 
this most controversial decision. It is 
reassuring to know that what the Senate 
Investigating Subcommittee started to 
do in 1963, will not go unfinished. It is 
to be hoped that the “appropriate time,” 
referred to by. the chairman for the re- 
newal of the hearings, is not too distant, 


THE FIFTH ANNIVERSARY OF THE 
ALLIANCE FOR PROGRESS 


Mr. CARTER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Massachusetts [Mr. Morse] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Kentucky? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. Speaker, today we 
mark the fifth anniversary of the Alli- 
ance for Progress. It is the halfway 
point in the decade of progress first con- 
templated by the Declaration of Punta 
del Este in 1961. We have learned a 
great deal in these 5 years. Perhaps the 
most important lesson is that the mas- 
Sive problems in Latin American cannot 
be solved in a single decade, or even two 
or three. Centuries in the making, illit- 
eracy, ill health, and insufficient food 
cannot be conquered overnight. 

This is no excuse for vigor and persist- 
ence in approaching their elimination. 
We are dealing with a revolutionary 
Situation; progress made today will be 
regression tomorrow as population in- 
creases, new technology, and rising ex- 
pectations make our challenge even 
greater. 

There is a partial measure of accom- 
plishment in the hopeful statistics of 
the Alliance: 9 million textbooks dis- 
tributed in the last 2 years, 27,000 class- 
room units built, 15 million children re- 
ceiving food, 132,000 housing units 
financed in the past 2 years, 

There is another measure in the in- 
crease in self-help, self-confidence, and 
mutual understanding. 
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We must do better in both areas. 
President Johnson reminded the hemi- 
spheric Ambassadors. this morning that 
Latin America needs 140 million new 
jobs, a million new homes each year, and 
a 6-percent increase in farm production. 

His speech was a thoughtful reafirma- 
tion of our determination to walk with 
the Latin American nations along the 
road to progress. The urgency of the 
situation was clear in his remarks: 

Let the pace be quickened. Time is not 
our ally. 


If time is against us in the area of 
economic development it is even more so 
in the area of the development of human 
resources, It is in this field that I be- 
lieve our efforts have not been sufficient. 

In his remarks. this morning, the 
President noted how economic depriva- 
tion can strain the political fabric. 
Citing the unrest and doubt about dem- 
ocratic methods during our own great 
depression he said, “by peaceful means 
we rebuilt our society.” The key word 
there is “rebuilt.” We, at least, had a 
tradition of relative order; we had chan- 
nels of political and popular expression 
that. could exercise leverage on govern- 
mental decisions. How much more dif- 
ficult it is for the Latin American peo- 
ples, many of whom lack a tradition of 
democratic progress, to build à society 
by peaceful means. 

I have been encouraged this year by 
the increase in attention and focus being 
given to this problem of civic develop- 
ment: the strengthening of the ability 
of government to administer develop- 
ment, and the growth of popular par- 
ticipation in the decisions of that gov- 
ernment. In the foreign aid authoriza- 
tion bill passed by the House a new title 
IX expressly authorizes and encourages 
AID to direct its programs in a manner 
that will encourage democratic develop- 
ment. The House Foreign Affairs Com- 
mittee made it clear in its report ac- 
companying the bill that it expects to see 
results. $ 

In a recent article for Washington 
World magazine, I elaborated on the 
need for greater attention to the de- 
velopment of hemispheric human re- 
sources. Under unanimous consent I 


“include the text in the Recorp following 


my remarks. 

Mr. Speaker, as we mark this fifth an- 
niversary, we can take pride in what has 
been accomplished to date. But our 
achievements are more a hopeful indi- 
cation of what can be done than a source 
of satisfaction. 

I have long believed that.our relations 
with Latin America are the most im- 
portant set of international relations we 
have. The Alliance for Progress is one 
way to order those relations in a part- 
nership of mutual cooperation. I con- 
gratulate the officials of the Alliance for 
the achievements to date and I urge 
them to continue and strengthen their 
efforts in the future. 

The remarks follow: 

REPUBLICAN INITIATIVES FOR LATIN AMERICA 
(By F. BRADFORD MORSE) 

Our relations with Latin America are cru- 
cial to our security and the growth and 
prosperity of the world. If we cannot order 
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our relations with our neighbors in a spirit 
of mutual confidence and cooperation, we 
cannot be optimistic about our ability to get 
along with the rest of the world. 8 

There are a number of positive factors that 
should contribute to productive relations be- 
tween North and South America. We are 
inextricably linked by ties of geography, his- 
tory, economics, and political thought. If we 
cannot build a decent Hemisphere order on 
these foundations, how much more difficult 
it will be to conduct effective relations with 
nations in other parts of the world where 
there are no common bonds. 

We make our first mistake in lumping 
Latin America with Asia and Africa in dis- 
cussing the “emerging nations.” As Dr, 
Arturo Morales-Carrion of the OAS has 
pointed out, “Historically Latin America has 
been around for quite a while.” And d 
that historical period a number of obstacles 
have developed to block the progress we 
might otherwise expect in our relations. 

To a significant extent these obstacles are 
cultural in origin. The temperament and 
governmental experience brought from the 
Iberian Peninsula to South and Central 
America were quite different from the Anglo- 
Saxon heritage which formed the core of our 
own governmental structure. 

The feudal patriarchy and strong central 
authority introduced by the Spanish and 
Portuguese carried over in the governments 
of the independent nations of Latin America, 
just as British traditions of representative 
local self-government became institutional- 
ized in the United States. It is not hard to 
understand how these differences have in- 
hibited close communi¢ations between the 
United States and Latin America. 

In addition, the unfortunate legacies of 
Big Stick diplomacy and economic exploita- 
tion of Latin American natural resources by 
North American business in years past have 
left a deep-seated mistrust of United States 
motives. 

To compound the obstacles, the United 
States virtually ignored the political and 
social changes taking place in Latin America 
until a mob in Caracas and an earthquake 
in Chile awoke us to our national interest 
and humanitarian concern for the future 
of the Hemisphere. We must take care that 
our present preoccupation in Asia not have 
the same result. 

President Eisenhower in 1960 obtained 
from the Congress a $500 million authoriza- 
tion for a Hemisphere development program 
(in addition to a special fund of $100 million 
for Chilean earthquake relief). President 
Kennedy expanded this effort in the Alliance 
for Progress and pledged a major U.S. share 
in the estimated $20 billion needed for Latin 
American development over a 10-year period, 
These actions and subsequent reaffirmations 
of U.S. intent have firmly engaged us in the 
Latin American development process. 

The question remains whether even these 
commitments are adequate. It is my own 
judgment that they are not. We still need 
a quantum jump in our allocation of time, 
talent, and resources to the development 
process now underway. 

In 1961 President Kennedy pledged about 
one billion dollars annually to the Alliance 
for Progress. The funds are channeled 
through our own aid program, the food for 
peace program, and international organiza- 
tions including the Inter-American Develop- 
ment Bank, the International Finance 
Corporation, the International Development 
Association, and the International Board for 
Reconstruction and Development. Accord- 
ing to AID figures, we seem to be meeting 
our pledge. In fiscal year 1966, U.S. esti- 
mated economic and military assistance 
totalled $1.2 billion, while the contributions 
of the international organizations repre- 
senting the funds of other nations. brought 
the total considerably higher. The figure 
for U.S. private net direct investment is not 
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yet available for fiscal 1966, but it probably 
approached $500 million. 

It is clear that all of this capital is having 
some positive effect. Growth rates in the 
Alliance have taken a marked, though un- 
even, turn for the better, exceeding, on the 
aggregate for the past 2 years, the 2.5% 
target. Latin American tax collections in- 
creased by 26 percent between 1960 and 
1964. Schools, roads, and hospitals have 
been built. 

Still the end is not in sight and officials 
of AID and the IADB have publicly voiced 
their disappointment in the slow rate of 
progress in land reform, agricultural mod- 
ernization, housing, education, and the com- 
petition between economic and population 
growth. The gap between the available cap- 
ital and the estimated capital that could be 
absorbed effectively will continue to widen 
as human and economic resources are 
strengthened. 

Clearly we must take the long view. De- 
velopment does not happen overnight. But 
it is important that those who support the 
Alliance, and I count myself among them, 
as well as Alliance critics, ask the hard 
questions about efforts to date. Are we do- 
ing enough? Are we doing it right? 

Recently, Senator ERNEST GRUENING of 
Alaska published a study of U.S. foreign aid 
in Chile in “an effort to explore the causes 
of the gap between good intentions and poor 
achievements.” The weaknesses he cited 
and the recommendations he made did not 
question the utility or desirability of aid, 
but rather its administration by host coun- 
try officials, the ability of the host country 
to match its efficiency with its expectations, 
and its willingness to be frank with its people 
about the time and sacrifice required for 
effective development. 

These are not new problems. Aid officials 
have frequently noted the lack of well-for- 
mulated projects. Assistant Secretary for 
Inter-American Affairs and U.S. Coordinator 
of the Alliance Lincoln Gordon told the 
House Foreign Affairs Committee last spring 
that “public administration in general is 
not very advanced in Latin America.” And 
Wendell Gordon, in his informed book on 
“The Political Economy of Latin America,” 
has observed, “there is a strong suspicion 
that economic development does not reliably 
result from foreign aid programs set up as 
charity.” 

All of these criticisms and disappoint- 
ments reflect what I believe has been an 
over-emphasis on the economic side of de- 
velopment. We have tended to make the 
naive assumption that more roads, better 
schools, and a greater infusion of capital 
would do the job. We have overlooked the 
fact that capital must be accompanied by a 
technological input that will increase the 
efficiency of the host economy and the pro- 
ductivity of the individuals involved, not only 
in their economic capacities, but in their 
social and political roles as well. 

We must learn that perhaps even more im- 
portant than the development of economic 
and natural resources is the development of 
human resources. This has been the prin- 
cipal failure of our policy. 

REPUBLICAN RECOMMENDATIONS 


On March 15, 1966, twenty-five Republican 
Members of Congress issued a paper entitled 
„New Direction and New Emphasis in For- 
eign Aid.” While we did not concern our- 
selves solely with Latin America, our recom- 
mendations are certainly applicable. Our 
emphasis was on the benefits that must flow 
to people from the development process as 
well as the participation of people in their 
own progress. 

Our group included four Republican Mem- 
bers of the House Foreign Affairs Committee 
and all three Republican Members of the 
Appropriations Subcommittee on Foreign 
Operations, 
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Basic to our discussion was an essential 
commitment to the principle of foreign as- 
sistance. But we argued that more atten- 
tion must be given to the growth of popular 
participation in government and to the abil- 
ity of government to administer the de- 
velopment process. 

What does this mean? It means awaken- 
ing people to the opportunities and possibili- 
ties of mutual cooperation, encouraging the 
decentralization of government functions, re- 
cruiting governmental officials from remote 
rural areas, and helping to bring the mil- 
lions of Latin American campesinos, now out- 
side the political and economic life of their 
countries, into the decision-making process. 

It means expanded and improved pro- 
grams of training for public administrators. 
In November 1965, the House Republican 
Task Force on Latin America urged U.S, sup- 
port for an Inter-American Civil Service 
Academy. This was endorsed by the Repub- 
lican paper and still demands serious atten- 
tion. 

It means engaging the people of the U.S. 
in Latin American development. We have 
made a start through the Partners of the 
Alliance; my own state of Massachusetts has 
a promising relationship with the Depart- 
ment of Antioquia, Colombia. Labor, farm 
groups, civic organizations, business associa- 
tions, and universities can play a bigger role. 
These groups can help transfer to Latin 
America the advantages of self-help coopera- 
tion which has been such a constructive 
force in our own history. 

The House version of this year’s foreign aid 
authorization bill contains an important new 
provision designed to fill this gap of imagina- 
tion in our foreign aid program. Titled 
“Utilization of Democratic Institutions in 
Development,” the provision directs AID to 
place emphasis on “assuring maximum par- 
ticipation on the part of the people of the 
developing countries, through the encourage- 
ment of democratic private and local govern- 
mental institutions.” 

If this provision is retained in the final 
enactment, AID will have the authority— 
indeed, the mandate—to help develop the 
human resources that are essential if we are 
to bridge the gap between intention and 
achievement. 

SELF HELP 

AID will not be moving into completely 
uncharted territory. The International De- 
velopment Foundation, a small organization 
with headquarters in New York, has been 
working in the area of leadership training 
for the past few years in Chile, Peru, Colom- 
bia, and the Dominican Republic. IDF at- 
tempts to find the natural leaders among 
the peasants and urban slum-dwellers in 
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grams designed to instill a sense of ability 
to effect change and a spirit of cooperation 
with others in the achievement of common 
development goals. Their impressive exam- 
ple should be heeded by AID. 

The consequences of our failure to move 
our aid program in the direction of civic 
development are two-fold. On the one hand, 
we may be sending capital to Latin America 
that will be counter-productive because it 
cannot be absorbed effectively by the present 
structure. On the other hand, persistent 
failure to achieve success weakens support 
here at home for the entire aid effort. 

The root cause may have been the naive 
assumption on the part of many Democrats 
that more money was the key to improved 
Hemisphere relations. Now disillusioned, 
they seek retreat, instead of reform. It is 
the responsible Republican position to con- 
tinue to insist on reform. 

CONCLUSION 

No suggestions for improvement in United 
States-Latin American relations can be de- 
finitive or conclusive. We are dealing with 
a revolutionary, not a static, situation. New 
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groups are clamoring for power and the old 
problems grow more acute. 

Progress is being made, but it is not clear 
even that we are keeping up, much less 
making a significant dent. Many Latin 
American problems do not appear, to the 
casual reader, to be dramatic or exciting. 
U.S. press coverage of the Hemisphere is fair 
at best. 

We cannot forget that in Latin America, 
as elsewhere in the world, there are real 
people struggling against the forces that have 
hindered their progress for centuries. They 
are our neighbors and their future is in- 
evitably linked with our own. 

Massive problems demand imaginative at- 
tention and effective solution. And time is 
running out. 


AMERICA NEEDS CENSUS 
5 YEARS 


The SPEAKER. Under previous or- 
der of the House the gentleman from 
Florida (Mr. Fuqua] is recognized for 
30 minutes. 

Mr. FUQUA. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
my remarks and to include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Florida? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FUQUA. Mr. Speaker, the United 
States in the sixties is faced with new 
and perplexing problems completely un- 
like those faced by former generations. 

Not only have we become an urban 
nation, but we are also a mobile nation. 
About 20 percent of the people in the 
United States change their addresses 
once during each calendar year. 

When we were primarily an agricul- 
tural oriented society, the population re- 
mained fairly stable. Growth patterns 
were somewhat constant. 

Such is not the case today. 

That is why I have introduced today 
a mid-decade census bill which would 
provide for a National Census of Popu- 
lation, Housing, and Unemployment be- 
ginning in 1975 and would provide for 
a national census every 5 years. 

I do not view this action lightly, for 
I believe there is a real and crying need 
for this program at this point in our 
Nation's history. Government, business, 
industry, education, and virtually every 
aspect of American life would benefit 
from such a program. 

While the cost of conducting a nation- 
al census is high in one sense, I believe 
that its actual impact would be to save 
money for Government and business, 
those who must now conduct special 
census and statistical counts because of 
the long lapse in time between our na- 
tional censuses. 

In the Congress today we are constant- 
ly debating programs on the basis of 1960 
Hg figures that were collected in 
1959. 

Money is appropriated for projects 
which serve communities now different 
from those for which the projects were 
intended. 

Because 1960 census figures are used 
6 to 7 years later after communities have 
changed, and without a recent national 
census, there is no accurate and up-to- 
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date local information on the economic 
health of a community. 

In my own district in north Florida, 
the Economic Development Administra- 
tion was forced to cancel participation of 
certain counties because they did not 
meet the criteria set forth in the law as 
judged by the 1960 census. Yet agency 
officials freely admitted that conditions 
existing in these areas easily placed many 
of these counties within the intent of 
the law to participate in this program. 

America is a fast-growing, fast-chang- 
ing nation. There were only 4 million 
people in the United States when the first 
census was taken in 1790. A population 
of 180 milion in 1960 has now grown to 
some 197 million, and by next year at 
this time, we will have a population of 
some 200 million. 

Since 1960 we have seen an increase 
of 16 million in population, an increase 
greater than the population of either 
California or New York in 1960. 

My own State, Florida, is one of the 
fastest growing in the Nation. With this 
growth we encounter new problems, and 
State officials need accurate and up-to- 
date figures to meet these challenges. 

Large business organizations have tes- 
tified before the House of Representa- 
tives Census and Statistics Subcommittee 
that 5 years following a census, the fig- 
ures are no longer of value, and projected 
figures from universities or the chamber 
of commerce must be used. These orga- 
nizations know that these figures are 
merely educated guesses but are cer- 
tainly more valuable and accurate than 
5-year-old national census figures. 

A national figure on school dropouts 
of 28 percent. may be shocking but is of 
little value to a mayor, a Governor, or a 
Federal official who wants to know 
whether the rate in his particular area 
is 10 percent or 70 percent—a rate com- 
mon to our larger city slum areas. 

We know that from 1960 to 1965 the 
American farm population declined 21 
percent. Where those farm families 
went and what happened to them when 
they got there will not be apparent to 
us until 1970, long after the event and 
perhaps after another 20 percent have 
left the land. 

The elderly are also moving, but their 
moves are not evenly distributed. A 
large number of them are moving to 
Florida and California, and with the 
advent of medicare, think of the impact 
this will have on the hospitals in the 
areas where there is a heavy infiux of 
the elderly. A mid-decade census in 
1965 would have told us where they are 
moving. 

I want to point out our need for new 
jobs. This country will have to provide 
12 million more jobs by 1972 for young 
people coming into the labor market. 
That is the equivalent of doubling every 
factory job in the United States today. 

We know on a national basis that from 
1960 to 1964 the 14 through 24 age group 
in the United States increased 26 per- 
cent. That means there is a continuing 
national problem of teenage unemploy- 
ment, and at a time of great national 
prosperity, The entry jobs into the mar- 
ketplace have changed considerably. 
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Previously, a large number of young- 
sters would get their start as farm labor- 
ers, and many others would get menial 
jobs in the city. These jobs served as 
transition jobs. Because of automation 
many of these transitional jobs have been 
eliminated. The computer has been de- 
scribed as a machine that now has a 
high school education, since it can do any 
job that a high school graduate can do. 

Yet, we have in the United States a 
national high school dropout rate of 28 
percent, and 5 percent of our youngsters 
never make it to high school. The Fed- 
eral Government has in its possession na- 
tional figures on dropout rates and de- 
pends on local communities for indi- 
vidual school dropout rates. However, 
individual school district dropout rates 
will vary from community to community. 

For instance, city slum areas have a 
dropout rate as high as 70 percent, and 
suburban areas as low as 10 percent. 
But, these rates and the number of 
youngsters involved will change because 
of the race to the suburbs by some fam- 
ilies, the drift from central city areas and 
5 migration of other families to large 
cities. 

Young people themselves move from 
place to place. 

A national census in 1965, which would 
have been taken down to the census tract 
level, would have given us a good idea 
of any mass movement among our popu- 
lation young or old. Special surveys 
taken after 1965 would have been much 
more accurate since they would have 
been related to a recent national census. 
Since special surveys are now related to 
6- and 7-year old figures in the 1960 
census, the end result may only be con- 
fusion. 

According to an article in Fortune 
magazine—April 1965—about 500,000 
youngsters roam the streets without 
work, and many of these cannot or will 
not find work. These youngsters are 
heavily involved in juvenile delinquency, 
and they form a large part of the crime 
problem in the metropolitan areas of the 
United States. 

There is a serious disagreement as to 
the amount of teenage unemployment 
and the extent of the crisis facing young 
people in regard to unemployment. For- 
tune magazine used figures based on 
school year averages of unemployed, 
while the Labor Department, according 
to Fortune, uses annual averages which 
include youngsters who work during the 
summers. 

Whether or not youngsters who have 
summer employment and return to 
school are regarded as unemployed, thus 
distorting employment statistics, is one 
matter. But, what is very important is 
that any kind of economic planning re- 
quires the recognition of the effect people 
have on the economy. 

It is all important for us to know 
whether or not teenage unemployment 
is caused by the great increase in the 
teenage population which outstrips even 
a growing economy or whether the teen- 
age unemployment problem is caused by 
an increase in automation leading us to 
believe that a great training program for 
young people is necessary, or whether 
both of these cause teenage unemploy- 


ment. This question would have been 
partly answered by a 1965 middecade 
census, and it would have been answered 
not only for ourselves but local govern- 
ments as well, which would, of course, 
include local educators. 

There is another problem that effects 
every congressional district and which 
may be quite a serious problem for rural 
districts. That is the problem of under- 
employment rather than employment. 
There are many individuals who support 
their families on marginal farms and 
who must supplement their incomes by 
part-time work or seasonal work. They 
are ready, willing, and able to work; yet, 
if they live in an area with little or no 
industrialization, they may be out of the 
labor force for a long period of time: 
long enough to be off the unemployment 
compensation rolls of the State govern- 
ments. 

Regular surveys on unemployment are 
conducted by the Bureau of Census in 
standard metropolitan statistical areas, 
which are localities over 50,000 in popu- 
lation. This sampling taken in the 
standard metropolitan statistical areas is 
confined to 35,000 households out of a 
total of 41 million households. 

In a nation of 196 million, 35,000 house- 
holds may not give us any kind of ade- 
quate count on unemployment, especially 
since there has not been a national cen- 
sus in 6 years. However, there is an 
additional consideration. Raw material 
producing areas such as farm, lumbering, 
or mining communities would not be cov- 
ered by these surveys since most of these 
communities are under 50,000 in popu- 
lation. 

This means then that the survey is 
confined to manufacturing communities. 
Only a national census can give com- 
plete coverage of unemployment, includ- 
ing the questions on technical skills and 
length of unemployment, but, most of 
all, the extent of underemployment of 
those interviewed. 

A national census in 1965 certainly 
would have been of help to us in deter- 
mining these problems before they be- 
came unmanageable in many instances; 

Census figures are invaluable to local 
officials since they are broken down into 
small areas called a census tract. These 
census tracts- are comparable to the 
school district in size and provide accu- 
rate and up-to-date information about 
that particular locality, thus giving State, 
county, and city officials a valuable 
weapon to determine the needs of their 
particular sections. 

Local and State governments play a 
massive role on the domestic scene. Lo- 
cal governments spend appproximately 
$50 billion a year and State governments 
spend another $37 billion a year. The 
Federal Government spends $50 billion 
@ year on domestic affairs. That means 
that local and State governments out- 
spend the Federal Government. Yet, 5 
years out of 10, local and State govern- 
ments must proceed as best they can by 
guesswork and chance. 

For instance, local governments supply 
the U.S. Bureau of the Census with tabu- 
lations of new housing starts. This sum- 
mary of housing starts is regarded by the 
business community as an index to the 
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prosperity of the country. However, 
what a summary of building permits filed 
across the country does not show is that 
old property has been demolished and 
that existing housing has become 
crowded with greater numbers of people. 

After all, what we consider a slum can 
be defined by the number of people in a 
smaller area. Prior to the 1960 census, 
the city of Philadelphia had spent 2 
years preparing for the repair and re- 
habilitation of a neighborhood. By the 
time the contractors arrived at the job 
site, the housing was so bad that it had 
to be torn down and 2 years worth of 
planning had become useless, 

This means then that we have no real 
idea of the condition of our housing 
across the country, nor do local officials, 
because we have only one set of facts, 
new housing starts. 

All government in the United States is 
dependent in the nature of the partner- 
ship demanded in the Constitution to 
carry on an exchange of information. 
In order for programs to survive, it is all 
important that accurate information 
flows in both directions, from courthouse 
to the White House and back again. 

There may well be some question in 
the House as to whether it is important 
to pass a bill now that would take effect 
in 1975. 

I answer that it is because: 

First. The 1970 census is being planned 
now. If there was certain knowledge 
that there would be a 1975 national cen- 
sus, the 1970 planning could be such that 
the 1970 census results could be better 
compared with the 1975 census. 

‘Second. The poverty program has 
budgeted $2 million to make a study for 
providing a census of poverty which 
would involve the spending of $40 million 
on a census of poverty before 1970. The 
results of this census would be related to 
the 1970 census. 

This is an expensive way of doing 
things. A national census counting every 
man, woman and child in the United 
States would cost from $60 million to 
$100 million. The poverty special census 
will amount to $40 million. Without a 
mid-decade census scheduled for 1975, 
every agency in the Federal Government 
might begin taking a special census. The 
result will be the waste of millions. The 
time to curtail this kind of activity is now, 
by making a national census in 1975 a 
matter of law. 

Third. The time to discuss a 1975 cen- 
sus is now since we have missed the op- 
portunity: to take a mid-decade census in 
the 1960’s; the need for such a census is 
apparent now. If we wait now, we will 
again be debating this same question in 
1976. 

Fourth. We live in a time of change. 
In 1935 we were in the midst of a depres- 
sion; in 1945 we had ended our greatest 
war; and in 1955 we were nearing the end 
of the greatest baby boom in our history. 

Much of the effect of major events 
since 1930 has been missed by relying on 
a 10-year national census. In 1940 the 
Bureau of the Census predicted a popula- 
tion range in the United States for 1950 
of from 134 million to 142 million, when, 
in fact, the actual count was 150 million 
or 8 million persons over the highest pre- 
diction. 
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In 1950 a sociologist talked of a declin- 
ing birth rate, when, in fact, that birth 
rate continued to rise for another 7 years 
to 1957. 

The birth of 59,300,000 babies from 
1946 to 1950 would make a shambles of 
any set of predictions. Fifty-nine mil- 
lion three hundred thousand births is 
equal to the population of East and West 
Germany or one and one-half times the 
population of France. : 

From 1957 until 1966 the number of 
births declined and the 1966 births were 
25 percent under the 1957 high. But, as 
an item in the Washington Daily News 
on July 11 points out, the birth rate is 
beginning to climb again. A year from 
now our population will have hit the 
200 million mark, and in a nation of 
this size a census every 10 years is not 
sufficient. 

I call to your attention the testimony 
before the subcommittee by leading 
business officials in this Nation. They 
point out the need of companies like the 
American Telephone & Telegraph Co., 
Ford Motor Co., the Equitable Life As- 
surance Society of the United States, and 
so forth, for accurate statistics, 

Companies investing billions of dol- 
lars in plants and equipment need ac- 
curate figures about the movement of 
the population to make sound invest- 
ments. I believe that a census every 5 
years would mean billions of dollars to 
these companies in sound decisions, with 
consequent growth in employment op- 
portunities for our people. 

As the junior Senator from my own 
State, Senator SMATHERS, said in pro- 
posing similar legislation: 3 

With the passing of each year, the de- 
mands for detailed, up-to-date data on 
America’s most vital resource, her people, 
is multiplying. 


I agree with that statement. While 
the need for a mid-decade census is 
clear today, it will be even more im- 
portant when it is actually taken in 
1975. 

I submit to you that the time to act 
is now. 

Time passes by quickly: The 1970 cen- 
sus will be upon us and will serve for a 
few short years, before the mistake of 
the sixties in not having a mid-decade 
census, becomes the mistake of the 
seventies. I believe that the repercus- 
sions will be even more serious then. 

I urge that each Member of the House 
seriously and carefully study the rami- 
fications of this bill and support its pas- 
sage, 


THE ALLIANCE FOR PROGRESS: 
AN EVALUATION 


Mr. MACKAY. Mr. Speaker; I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Florida [Mr. Pepper] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the RECORD 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Georgia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. Speaker, today we 
commemorate the fifth anniversary of 
the signing of the Charter of Punta del 
Este. On August 17, 1961, the American 
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Republics made a pledge to the peoples 
of the hemisphere. That pledge was the 
culmination of more than 70 years of 
Inter-American cooperation, but it was 
also symbolic of a new realization, the 
realization that the great mass of the 
Latin American people can no longer be 
excluded from the economic, political 
and social mainstream of their coun- 
tries. That pledge was eloquent in its 
simplicity and power and it is only fitting 
that we cite it again today: 

We, the American Republics, hereby pro- 
claim our decision to unite in a common 
effort to bring our people accelerated eco- 
nomic progress and broader social justice 
within the framework of personal dignity and 
political liberty. 


Today I want to discuss the successes, 
problems, and prospects of the Alliance 
with respect to each of the three great 
goals of economic progress, social justice 
and political liberty. 

The Charter of Punta del Este calls 
for an annual per capita economic 
growth rate of 2.5 percent per year. 
From 1953 to 1961 per capita product in 
Latin America as a whole increased an 
average of only 1.3 percent per year. 
Yet by 1964 this figure had increased to 
2.3 percent. In 1965 most economists 
estimated that the charter goal had been 
reached. 

Latin America’s gross national product 
increased 5.5 percent in 1964 and 5.7 
percent in 1965. The discrepancies be- 
tween the per capita figures cited above 
and these figures indicate that a high 
rate of population growth continues to 
limit the effect which a rise in gross 
national product has on the lives of the 
Latin American peoples. 

Nevertheless, a clear economic up- 
swing has been evident in the last 2 
years. According to the United Nations 
Economic Commission for Latin Amer- 
ica—ECLA—major increases in internal 
investment and larger returns from ex- 
ports accounted for most of the improve- 
ment. I am happy to report that the 
Latin American export position will be 
further enhanced by creation of Inte- 
rama in my district of Miami. Interama 
will provide each Latin American coun- 
try with a permanent pavilion to exhibit 
their exports. In general, industrial ex- 
pansion is proceeding and there has been 
a strong surge forward in infrastructure, 
ngtahiy electric power and transporta- 

on. 

Both United States and Latin Amer- 
ican private investment are responsible 
for a large share of this progress. But 
in order for this progress to benefit in- 
creasingly the man in the yillage or the 
discontented who live on the edges of 
Latin American cities it is essential for 
the Alliance to continue to give encour- 
agement to market—creating secondary 
industry. It is also essential that U.S. 
business attitudes are exported along 
with capital to Latin America, Modern 
businessmen depend on a growing mar- 
ket for their profits. A modern Latin 
American businessman will support such 
objectives as agrarian reform because he 
realizes it will eventually create more 
purchasers of his product. ‘ 


This is the first sentence of the preamble 
of the Charter of Punta del Este. 
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Under the Partners of the Alliance 
program, the University of Tampa and 
Florida State University are assisting in 
this objective by helping the city of 
Barranquila, Colombia, to set up a 4-year 
college of business administration and 
industrial engineering. 

No discussion of the economic accom- 
plishments of the Alliance would be com- 
plete without mentioning the Central 
American Common Market and the 
Latin American Free Trade Association. 
Intraregional trade in the Central Amer- 
ican area increased from $36.8 million in 
1961 to over 142.2 million in 1965. The 
Common Market officials are now empha- 
sizing that in order for the gains to be 
consolidated Central American agricul- 
ture must receive greater attention. The 
progress of the Latin American Free 
Trade Area has been less spectacular, 
but the Inter-American Development 
Bank is initiating an incentive system 
which will encourage industries which 
promote integration. 

In the field of social improvement 
U.S. assistance under the Alianza has 
helped to build over 300,000 houses, over 
23,000 classrooms and has helped to print 
more than 10,000 textbooks. Clean water 
supply systems have been built in more 
than 1,000 villages and towns. At least 
850 mobile health units, hospitals, and 
health centers have been. established 
since 1961. Thirteen million children are 
receiving a hot lunch every school day 
and 12 million adults benefit from food 
shipments, 

But even more important are those 
social measures which will, in the long 
run make an important economic contri- 
bution and enable Latin America to be- 
come prosperous and self-supporting. 

If agrarian reform is successful Latin 
America will no longer need our food 
shipments. At the present time many 
large estates, owned by absentee wealthy 
owners, are only partially cultivated. 
Nothing is more crucial to the success 
of the Alliance than that the peasant 
should own his own land and take pride 
in increasing its productivity. 

Twelve nations have passed some form 
of agrarian reform legislation. In 
Mexico, Bolivia, and Venezuela, where 
agrarian reform had been initiated be- 
fore the Charter of Punta del Este, a 
large percentage of the peasantry has 
already received land, and Alliance funds 
have speeded up the pace of distribution. 
Ambitious agrarian reform programs are 
being initiated in Peru and Chile. A 
minimum agricultural wage is the first 
step in a new agrarian program in El 
Salvador. 

In most other countries, let us be 
honest, only a few thousand families 
have received titles and technical assist- 
ance. U.S. assistance has helped to pro- 
vide 600,000 agricultural credit loans. 
This is a good beginning. But I think 
we need to expand this effort and use it 
as an incentive for more comprehensive 
reform in many countries. 

I want to commend the U.S. Internal 
Revenue Service for the valuable assist- 
ance rendered the Latin American na- 
tions in the field of tax reform. This 
assistance has helped the Latin Ameri- 
can nations to overhaul tax laws, in- 
crease income taxes, prosecute for tax 
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evasion and expand inspection services. 
In many countries revenue collections 
have increased as much as 30 percent. 

But we cannot be complacent. Most 
Latin American tax systems are still 
more or less regressive. Until necessary 
austerity and currency stablization pro- 
grams are based more substantially on 
income taxes or taxes on unproductive 
large landholdings Latin American gov- 
ernments will be accused of instituting 
austerity for the poor but not for the 
rich. We need to continue to encourage 
sound Latin monetary policies but I 
think we must do more to encourage 
underlying fiscal reform. 

Finally, I want to mention the effect 
of the Alliance on the democratic po- 
litical development of the hemisphere. 
The Alliance has helped to put author- 
itarian or oligarchical governments on 
the defensive on questions of reform. In 
this sense the Alliance has furthered the 
political fortunes of those groups who 
were already committed to agrarian and 
fiscal reforms. Democratic reformers 
triumphed over both the oligarchical 
parties and the Communists in Peru in 
1963, and in Chile in 1964. A reformist 
military regime is evolving in El Salva- 
dor. 

Acción Democrática in Venezuela has 
survived massive Communist terrorism 
and threats of rightwing coups. 

But we need to do more to encourage 
the development of democratic and self- 
help institutions. Title IX of the For- 
eign Assistance Act of 1967, passed by 
this body, could do a great deal to en- 
courage AID to take more initiative on 
this question. Title LX states: 

In carrying out programs authorized in 
this chapter, emphasis shall be placed on 
assuring maximum participation in the task 
of economic development on the part of the 
people of the developing countries, through 
the encouragement of democratic private 
and local government institutions, 


Mr. Speaker, the Alliance for Progress 
has already scored impressive achieve- 
ments. But the task before us is still im- 
mense. The American Republics in part- 
nership must do more to bring economic 
development, social justice, and political 
liberty to the peoples of the hemisphere. 


TRIBUTE TO AHEPA 


Mr. MACKAY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Florida (Mr. PEPPER] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the RECORD 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Georgia? 

There was no objection. __ 

Mr, PEPPER. Mr. Speaker, I wish to 
congratulate the members of that great 
Greek American organization, AHEPA, 
the American Hellenic Educational Pro- 
gressive Association, on the opening of its 
44th supreme convention on Sunday, Au- 
gust 14, 1966, at the Sheraton Park Hotel 
here in Washington, D.C. 

It has been reliably reported that al- 
though some Greek costumes were in 
evidence, mostly on little girls, that al- 
though some of the older Greek Ameri- 
cans in attendance spoke English with 
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slight traces of an accent which might 
have been Mediterranean in origin, and 
that although strains of Greek music 
could be heard now and then, the gen- 
eral atmosphere and the announced 
themes of the first day of the 44th Su- 
preme Convention of AHEPA were Amer- 
ican, enthusiastically and patriotically 
American. 

The American Hellenic Educational 
Progressive Association was founded in 
1922 to help Greek Americans find jobs, 
become American citizens, and assume 
their rightful place in the American 
communities in which they lived. 

Over the years it has grown and de- 
veloped into a social and charitable or- 
ganization that helps to unite Greeks 
throughout the United States, Canada, 
Australia, and the Bahama Islands. It 
has a membership of over 46,000. 

AHEPA has placed its primary em- 
phasis on the responsibilities of Ameri- 
can citizenship. Its avowed mission in 
this area has been described by AHEPA 
in the following spirited words: 

AHEPA has never failed to constantly 
preach the principles of loyalty to the United 
States of America, and to advocate and teach 
the highest form of patriotic sentiments of 
national honor and national service. . It 
serves loyally and courageously the best in- 
terests of the United States, our adopted 
home and country. 


It was characteristic of AHEPA’s em- 
phasis on the performance of the duties 
of citizenship and religion that its con- 
vention was opened by the prayers of 
Archbishop Iakovos, primate of the 
Greek Orthodox Church of North and 
South America. 

Ever since its founding, AHEPA has 
aided charitable, educational, and com- 
munity projects. Scholarships have been 
granted to students, relief organized for 
the victims of earthquakes, floods, and 
hurricanes here in America, in Greece, 
in Turkey, and in Ecuador. The patri- 
archates of Jerusalem and Constanti- 
nople have been helped, and hospitals, 
health centers, and agricultural schools 
have been built in the Greek homeland. 
AHEPA was the guiding force of the 
Greek War Relief Association, and sold 
over $500 million of U.S. war bonds. 

Today AHEPA has four separate divi- 
sions which carry on its great work, the 
senior men’s and women’s divisions and 
the junior men’s and women’s divisions, 
Each division has a separate educational 
fund which it administers and for which 
it solicits contributions. At the Conven- 
tion these groups will review separately 
their constructive work during the past 
year, and plan ahead for even greater 
achievements during the year to come. 

I wish AHEPA a proud and prosperous 
future, and salute all Greek-Americans: 
on this oceasion of AHEPA’s 44th anni- 
versary. 


PUNTA DEL ESTE ANNIVERSARY 


Mr. MACKAY. Mr, Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Connecticut [Mr. Monacan] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Record and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Georgia? 
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There was no objection. 

Mr. MONAGAN. Mr. Speaker, today 
marks the fifth anniversary of the sign- 
ing of the Declaration of the Peoples of 
America and the Charter of Punta del 
Este, the basic inter-American agree- 
ments which established the Alliance for 
Progress. 

Five years ago the Alliance for Prog- 
ress was an idea; today it is a tangible 
reality whose achievements are many 
and whose contributions to the social and 
economic advancement of the Americas 
are immeasurable. 

Over the past 2 years alone there has 
been a 2.5 percent or better increase in 
the per capita gross national product in 
Latin America. 

In the field of education, textbooks 
distributed to Latin American countries 
have totaled approximately 14,268,000 at 
the end of fiscal year 1966. AID-assisted 
classroom construction has totaled 27,- 
000 units thus far. More than 38,000 
teachers have graduated from AID-as- 
sisted teacher training courses. More 
than 100,000 teachers have profited from 
inservice training sessions financed all 
or in part by AID. 

In the field of agriculture, more than 
1,130,000 acres of land have been newly 
irrigated and 387,000 acres have been 
reclaimed by clearing and draining under 
AID projects. Supervised agricultural 
credit loans totaling $337 million have 
been extended to 682,000 persons through 
fiscal year 1966. 

Housing constructed through AID fi- 
nancing in fiscal years 1965 and 1966 
have exceeded 132,000 units, providing 
better living conditions for approximate- 
ly 790,000 people. By December 1965, 90 
savings and loan associations with 360,- 
000 members had been established. 
Homes financed totaled 41,000 while net 
savings were $113 million. 

About 1,200 health centers and 88 mo- 
bile health units are now in operation, 
increasing from 686 and 61 respectively 
in July 1964. Vaccinations against mea- 
sles, smallpox, and cholera have bene- 
fited over 4 million people and malaria 
eradication programs protect 100 million 
persons. More than 2700 rural wells and 
1170 potable water supply systems serv- 
ing 14,500,000 have been completed at 
the end of fiscal year 1966. 

Many countries in Latin America have 
begun to remedy their own problems by 
initiating national planning measures as 
well as tax and land reforms. By the end 
of 1965 national development plans have 
been submitted by 15 nations. With the 
help of the Internal Revenue Service, 18 
countries have benefited in the adminis- 
tration of taxes. Increased effectiveness 
of tax administration has been demon- 
strated by the fact that for all of Latin 
America, total tax revenues increased 26 
percent from 1960 to 1964; from $7.3 bil- 
lion in 1960 to $9.2 billion in 1964. Land 
reform institutes and agencies in 15 
countries are working not only to dis- 
tribute land but also to provide better 
extension, production and marketing 
services. 

Perhaps one of the most unique out- 
growths of the Alliance for Progress is 
the Partners of the Alliance. This orga- 
nization is composed of a nationwide net- 
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work of private, nonprofit groups of U.S. 
citizens in partnership with their Latin 
American counterparts to stimulate ac- 
tion for their mutual economic, cultural, 
and social development. In my own 
State of Connecticut, the Connecticut 
Partners of the Alliance are currently 
working with the leaders of the Brazilian 
State of Paraiba on 39 projects including 
a 300-year-old hospital; a university; the 
only pediatrics hospital in the north- 
east—now serving 22 million people; 2 
institutes for the blind; emergency health 
and maternity posts; elementary, high, 
and commercial schools; a home for the 
aged; 2 orphanages and other insti- 
tutions. 

These statistics indicate the remark- 
able progress that has been made in Latin 
America since the initiation of the Alli- 
ance for Progress. But statistics alone 
cannot begin to tell the whole story. The 
Alliance was originally motivated by the 
idea that the only effective way to ensure 
Latin American order and stability was 
to eradicate the causes of social unrest 
and disorder—poverty, hunger, disease, 
and so forth. The Alliance for Progress 
thus far has served as an inspiration to 
countless numbers of Latin Americans. 
It has helped to create an economic and 
social atmosphere in which the hopes and 
aspirations of millions can become real- 
ized—not through violent revolution but 
rather through peaceful reform and 
progress. 

On this fifth anniversary the prospects 
for the development of Latin America 
are bright. We can justly be proud that 
at least in Latin America we have faced 
up to what our late and beloved President 
John F, Kennedy called the challenge of 
the sixties. 


WAR ON POLLUTION 


Mr. MACKAY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Connecticut [Mr. Monacan] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Georgia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MONAGAN. Mr. Speaker, as a 
member of the Natural Resources Sub- 
committee of the Government Opera- 
tions Committee, I am intimately ac- 
quainted with the widespread pollution 
of our water resources caused by indus- 
trial and sewage discharges. 

On-site inspections of some of our 
great waterways have convinced me that 
action must be taken at all levels of gov- 
ernment to prevent irreparable damage 
to our supply of clean, usable water. 

The neglect and mistakes of the past 
have compounded the problems which 
we face today. Only by attacking water 
pollution on a comprehensive basis and 
with a willingness to expend the funds 
necessary to do the job will we rid our- 
selves of a menace which is rapidly 
turning our great waterways into stag- 
nant sewers. 

With these goals in mind, I have in- 
troduced legislation—H.R. 17011—aimed 
at attacking water pollution on a broad 
river-basin basis. This bill would au- 
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thorize $6 billion in Federal funds 
through fiscal year 1972 for use in con- 
junction with States which meet certain 
basic criteria in the planning and con- 
struction of sewage treatment facilities. 
Funds are also provided for accelerated 
research into sewage treatment and dem- 
onstration grants. 

I have long been active in the drive 
against water pollution. The Natural 
Resources Subcommittee began intensive 
investigation into the problem in early 
1963. The passage of the Water Quality 
Act of 1965 marked a significant step 
forward in this fight against water pol- 
lution and it must be continued and ex- 
panded. Unless we begin thinking in 
terms of an all-out war on pollution the 
money we invest and the efforts we ex- 
pend will be in vain. We are at a point 
where the onrush of pollution is rapidly 
outdistancing the limited efforts we have 
made thus far. We are faced with the 
proverbial dilemma of sinking or swim- 
ming and I for one do not choose to 
drown in our own droppings. I urge im- 
mediate consideration and passage of 
this legislation. 


ALLIANCE FOR PROGRESS 
ANNIVERSARY 


Mr, MACKAY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Minnesota [Mr. Fraser] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Record and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Georgia? 

‘There was no objection. 

Mr. FRASER. Mr. Speaker, today, 5 
years after the nations of Latin America 
met at Punta del Este, Uruguay, to pledge 
jointly an effort to transform a hemi- 
sphere, is a time to take stock of our 
achievements. Equally important, today 
reminds us of the importance of reaffirm- 
ing our commitment to the Alliance for 
Progress. 

What the nations of Latin America 
pledged in 1961 was something very dif- 
ferent than a purely economic program. 
While the goals were in many instances 
economic, the steps required for their 
achievement required much more than a 
solely economic effort. For example, 
economic benefits flow from tax reform. 
But, as we know from our own history, 
a new Nation’s approach to the distribu- 
tion of resources, which major tax re- 
form entails, has social implications 
going far beyond the mechanics by which 
increased revenues are raised. 

And, in almost every instance, it is the 
effort with general implications that 
achievement of Alliance goals requires. 
These countries are not merely embarked 
on a program to rebuild institutions as 
Europe was in a position to do under the 
Marshall plan. Nor do they have time 
to evolve them gradually as the United 
States could afford to do in the course 
of a prosperous but geographically and 
ideologically secure history. 

The Alliance instead is an attempt at 
self-imposed, forced-draft evolution in 
which an effort is being made to create 
institutions affecting the gamut of na- 
tional life within a brief period. And 
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this undertaking, difficult as we know it 
can be, is going forward. A few examples 
illustrate this movement, Mr. Speaker: 

From 1960 to 1964 total tax revenues 
increased in Latin America 26 percent. 
Nine countries have. adopted legislation 
for more equitable and modern tax sys- 
tems. With the help of the U.S. Internal 
Revenue Service, effective programs for 
the audit and investigation of tax re- 
turns have been or are being established 
in 13 countries. Eleven countries have 
established in-country training orga- 
nizations. Seven have started or are 
starting active programs to uncover 
fraud. 

Land reform institutions and agencies 
are working in 15 countries not only 
to distribute land, but to provide better 
production and marketing services. 

Fifteen countries have to date pre- 
pared and submitted development plans 
as called for by the Charter of Punta del 
Este. 

Through the Inter-American Commit- 
tee for the Alliance for Progress, Latin 
Americans are taking a hard look at 
their own programs, with the Committee 
each year reviewing the development 
programs of the Alliance members. 

Latin American savings—the measure 
of Latin America’s investment in itself— 
have increased as a percent of its gross 
national product, as well as in real terms. 

As a result of its integration program, 
trade among the five members of the 
Central American Common Market has 
doubled within the past 2 years. 

The Alliance effort is also seen in proj- 
ects made possible with U.S. assistance, 
but for which host country involvement 
has been essential. For example, with 
our help 600,000 agricultural credit loans 
have been extended, benefiting 3 million 
people. Some 160,000 teachers have par- 
ticipated in training programs. 

From 1962 to 1965 the number of credit 
unions increased from 432 to 1,930, and 
savings increased sevenfold. 

Beyond these indicators, Mr. Speaker, 
lies a further reality. As each of us 
knows, few good programs, particularly 
programs which affect the social struc- 
ture of a nation, have ever been brought 
into being without intense political ef- 
fort. For every new proposition, one can 
usually expect some opposition, often 
with considerable strength behind it. 

Granted that the nations of the hem- 
isphere have pledged. themselves to 
achieve Alliance goals, we must not for- 
get that the pledge alone does not reduce 
the problem to a purely mechanical one 
of devising suitable means. The Alliance 
must be seen in true context as a polit- 
ical effort, an effort in which for every 
step forward, the leadership, just as in 
this country, must muster support and 
must have the courage to push ahead, 
sometimes in the face of serious obsta- 
cles. For this reason, our continuing 
commitment to the Alliance requires 
more than helping with needed resources, 
as important as this help is. We are 
also, in expressing our faith and our 
readiness to stand by that ‘faith, giving 
support to the leadership and the people 
of Latin America, who must deal with 
the difficult political and social task of 
moving their countries along the path of 
development. 
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URBAN MASS TRANSPORTATION 
ACT OF 1966 


Mr, MACKAY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. GILBERT] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Georgia? à 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GILBERT. Mr. Speaker, I sup- 
port the Urban Mass Transportation Act 
of 1966. I could not do otherwise be- 
cause this bill will help my own city of 
New York. But I would be remiss if I did 
not say to the House that I regard the 
bill as a disappointment. Since we first 
enacted this legislation 2 years ago, the 
mass transit problem in our major cities 
has become worse. The fault, of course, 
is not in the bill itself, but in that the 
bill does not do enough. The less than 
$20 million for which New York State is 
eligible and which all its major cities can 
call upon is less than a fourth of the 
total subway deficit of New York City 
alone. That $20 million, Mr. Speaker, is 
scarcely a significant sum. It is an insig- 
nificant sum even to Atlanta, a far 
smaller city, which currently plans a 
$300 million mass transit system. Yet, 
much to my chagrin, Congress has even 
cut the authorization for the program. 
So I must observe, Mr. Speaker, that this 
bill embodies many good intentions but 
is weak on substance. I support the bill, 
but not without hope that in future years 
we will see fit to finance this program 
the way it should be financed. 


LEGISLATION TO ADJUST STATUS 
OF CUBAN REFUGEES—PART III 


Mr. MACKAY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. GILBERT] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Georgia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GILBERT. Mr. Speaker, legisla- 
tion which I introduced on May 24, 1966— 
H.R. 15183—to permit Cuban refugees in 
the United States to adjust their status 
and become permanent residents, has 
been the basis for hearings before the 
Subcommittee on Immigration and Na- 
tionality of the House Judiciary Com- 
mittee. Today, Dr. Ellen Winston, Com- 
missioner of Welfare, Department of 
Health, Education; and Welfare, and Mr. 
John F. Thomas, Director of the Cuban 
refugee program, of the Welfare Admin- 
istration, appeared before the subcom- 
mittee. I am pleased to report to the 
House that these witnesses, closely asso- 
ciated with the Cuban refugee problems, 
join with the Honorable George Ball, 
Under Secretary of State, Department of 
State, and the Honorable Nicholas deB. 
Katzenbach, the Attorney General of the 
United States, in recommending and sup- 
porting my bill, H.R. 15183. 

Both Dr. Winston and Mr. Thomas 
were candid in stating that the real bene- 
factor of this legislation would be the 
United States. The Cubans have brought 
to this country various professional, as 
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well as occupational skills, which cannot 
be fully utilized as long as the Cubans are 
in a limbo-parole status. Perhaps, the 
most obvious example evolves around 
those Cuban physicians who held posi- 
tions of great responsibility in their na- 
tive country, but in the United States, 
due to a lack of permanent resident sta- 
tus, are relegated to intern positions. 
This is particularly tragic since most 
communities greatly need increased med- 
ical facilities. 

Facts developed in the course of testi- 
mony this morning firmy establish that 
the Cubans have made a splendid assim- 
ilation throughout the 50 States.. The 
problem remains, however, that due to 
their parole status, the Cubans do not 
have that desired sense of belonging in 
the community. This is compounded 
by the financial hardship resulting from 
the underemployed position in which 
they find themselves. 

I trust that the subcommittee will see 
fit, based upon all of the favorable evi- 
dence in the record, to report my bill, 
H.R. 15183, in the very near future. 

Mr. Speaker, I seek permission to in- 
sert into the Recor the excellent state- 
ment of Dr. Ellen Winston, Commis- 
sioner of Welrare, Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, as it was pre- 
sented to Subcommittee No. 1 of the 
House Judiciary Committee today. 
STATEMENT OF ELLEN WINSTON, COMMIS- 

SIONER, WELFARE ADMINISTRATION, U.S. DE- 

PARTMENT OF HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND 

WELFARE BEFORE SUBCOMMITTEE NO, 1 oF 

THE COMMITTEE ON THE JUDICIARY, U.S. 

HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, AUGUST 17, 1966 

Mr. Chairman and Members of the Com- 
mittee: I am Ellen Winston, Commissioner 
of Welfare, Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare. With me is Mr. John F. 
Thomas, Director of the Cuban Refugee Pro- 
gram, of the Welfare Administration. 

I welcome the opportunity of appearing be- 
fore your Committee. A discussion of legis- 
lation to permit the adjustment of the status 
of Cuban refugee parolees to that of per- 
manent residents of the United States is of 
particular interest to our office. 

On February 3, 1961, the late President 
John F. Kennedy directed the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare to implement 
a nine-point Cuban Refugee Program. One of 
the major objectives of this directive was the 
reduction—on the principal port-of-entry, 
Miami, Florida—of the burden imposed on 
that community by the imact of large num- 
bers of escaping Cuban refugees. To do this 
we embarked upon a strong resettlement 
program with the assistance of the four vol- 
untary agencies for resettlement programs— 
National Catholic Welfare Conference, 
Church World Service, International Rescue 
Committee, and United Hebrew Immigrant 
Aid Society Service. In helping move these 
people to other areas of the United States, 
two objectives were achieved. First, the 
impact on Miami was kept to a minimum. 
Second, the refugee was assisted in moving 
to an area where more jobs were available 
and he could achieve self-support. 

I believe it will be helpful at this point if 
I were to introduce some statistical data 
concerning Cuban refugee arrivals in the 
United States. For clarity I will put this 
information within a framework of time 
covering three periods. 

FIRST PERIOD? JANUARY 1959-OCTOBER 1962 

As the Cuban government began to enact, 
in early 1959, Agrarian Reform laws and 
other measures to confiscate private enter- 
prises—large numbers of Cubans began to 
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seek asylum in the United States. Move- 
ment continued in 1960 as the Cuban gov- 
ernment intensified its efforts to confiscate 
private businesses. Later in 1961 and early 
1962, as the Cuban government moved into 
the management of the seized properties, 
professionals and technicians of all types be- 
gan to depart from Cuba. 

In January of 1961 United States Consular 
offices in Cuba were closed as our Government 
severed diplomatic relations; However, Cu- 
bans continued to flee in ever increasing 
numbers assisted by a visa waiver, arrange- 
ment. During this first period commercial 
transportation continued to service the Ha- 
vana-Miami route, and arrivals were at a 
rate of about 1,800 refugees a week. 

Reacting to the President’s directive, the 
Department of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare established a Cuban Refugee Emergency 
Genter in Miami in February of 1961, which 
has served as the focal point for the opera- 
tion of the Cuban Refugee Program. Regis- 
tration at the Center is voluntary. Only 
those who need and ask for our services are 
registered. 

SECOND PERIOD; OCTOBER 1962-OCTOBER 1965 


By the time of the missile crisis in Octo- 
ber, 1962, when all commercial transporta- 
tion from Cuba to the United States was 
stopped, over 153,000 Cubans had registered 
at the Mlami Center. The vast majority 
were still in Miami, and over 68,000 of them 
were receiving financial assistance from the 
Federal Government, 

The resultant sharp decline in arrivals— 
due to lack of transportation—permitted us 
to embark on an intensive study of the ref- 
ugees in Miami. Information from case 
interviews was coded for data processing 
analysis. This process promptly identified 
those persons capable of accepting a resettle- 
ment opportunity and, what is more impor- 
tant, those requiring individual attention 
in order to prepare them for a resettlement 
opportunity. 

THIRD PERIOD: OCTOBER 1965—PRESENT 


By October 3, 1965 when President John- 
son announced that the United States would 
accept any Cuban who sought asylum here 
and the current influx began, over 93,000 
refugees had been resettled from Miami. As- 
sociated with this was a drop in the number 
of persons receiving public assistance in Mi- 
ami from 68 thousand to 17 thousand per- 
sons. 

The currently orderly entry by airlift, 
which started December 1, 1965, had trans- 
ported 30,487 refugees into the United 
States as of August 5, 1966. As of the same 
period 20,322 refugees had been resettled to 
other parts of the country. These new ar- 
rivals have been paroled into the country. 
Adding these new arrivals to those previous- 
ly registered at the Cuban Refugee Center 
we now have 211,476 Cubans registered. Of 
this total 119.575 have been resettled away 
from the Miami area through the splendid 
cooperation with the four national volun- 
tary agencies. 

It is not possible for us to distinguish 
what portion of our services concerns only 
parolees. I believe you have heard testi- 
mony from the Attorney General of the De- 
partment of Justice—whose responsibility it 
is to keep records on persons entering our 
country. In that testimony are identified, 
as of June 30, 1966, over 165,000 Cuban ref- 
ugees paroled into the United States, who 
have been admitted since January of 1959. 

The Committee may find interesting cer- 
tain data concerning Cuban Refugee Pro- 
gram expenditures. From 1961 through 
fiscal year 1966, some $214,661,000 were obli- 
gated to carry out the responsibilities of 
the program. Fiscal year 1966 expenditures 
were about $38 billion. Some of the major 
activities during the fiscal year 1966 were as 
follows: 
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(a) An average of 15,454 persons monthly 
received financial assistance in Miami. 

(b) From February 1961 through June 30, 
1966 over 116,000 Cuban refugees were re- 
settled away from Miami. During the Fiscal 
Year 1966, we gave financial assistance to an 
average of about 4,000 a month at their new 
locations or well under four percent, 

(c) Refugees receiving hospitalization, 
including outpatient services: 

In Miami Hospitals: 13,145 persons re- 
ceived care. i 

Refugee Center Clinic: about 24,000 per- 
sons required 89,000 outpatient services and 
examinations, (Exclusive of medical screen- 
ing of new arrivals). 

(d) The average number of unaccom- 
panied children in foster homes or institu- 
tions: 1,348. 

(e) The average number of Cuban children 
in the Miami/Dade County school system: 
16,320. 

(f) Approximately 1,600,000 hours of Eng- 
lish and vocational training were provided 
refugees, enhancing their resettlement and 
employment potentials, 

(g) Loans were provided to 3,500 college 
students during the year. (The Cuban Refu- 
gee Student Loan Program is patterned after 
the National Defense Education Act.) 

I present these statistics to emphasize the 
extent of our services to the refugees and 
to attest to their desire to become productive 
members of our society. 

In general, we have found the Cuban 
refugees to be cooperative and worthy in 
every respect of our assistance, Their ex- 
cellent adjustment to the communities in 
which they have resettled has more than 
justified our efforts to help them. Their 
good work record has prompted many em- 
ployers to seek them out for job opportuni- 
tles. In fact, only a few of these resettled 
refugees have found it necessary to seek 
public assistance, and then illness is the 
major cause for the temporary set-back. 
Occasionally the healthy find it necessary 
early in resettlement to seek temporary help, 
but by and large the Cuban refugee, through 
good work habits, and motivated toward self- 
support, has adjusted in the United States 
as far as his immigration status permits. 

Unemployment is not the parolee’s prob- 
lem; it is wnder-employment that plagues 
the Cuban parolee in this country. Employ- 
ment in a profession or a skilled trade is 
more stable than work in unskilled jobs. And 
stable employment permits savings; the ac- 
quisition of insurance for hospitalization 
and medical coverage; of unemployment 
compensation eligibility. With these re- 
sources the refugee continues to be finan- 
cially independent. The parolees are not 
fortunate in this respect since ‘they do not 
qualify for many jobs which represent many 
skills and professions in which we are in 
short supply. 

Without doubt the Cuban professional, 
paroled into the United States, is the most 
seriously affected by this situation. I will 
list for the record some of the work areas 
where permanent residence or citizenship is 
a requirement to practice legally: 

Architects, 24 States: 

Dentists, 45 States and D.C. 

Lawyers, most States. 

Professional nurses, 22 States, Puerto Rico 
and V.I. 

Practical nurses, 28 States, Puerto Rico and 

I 


Physicians, 41 States and Puerto Rico. 
Public-school teachers, most States. 
Veterinarians, 29 States. 

I do not want, however, to convey the im- 
pression that these are the only groups of 
persons adversely affected by their (immigra- 
tion) status. Equally affected are other pa- 
roled Cuban refugees who are forced to seek 
a lower level of employment than one com- 
mensurate with their skills and abilities. 
Handicapped by lack of English in early re- 
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settlement, the parolee nevertheless works 
hard, tries to get ahead. He goes through 
the door of resettlement with — hope in 
the future. However, on many occasions this 
hope is shattered if the new job requires 
bonding; travel out of the country; or if in 
the case of his skill learned over many years, 
a license is required. We cannot reduce this 
to numbers, but from the statistics I have 
mentioned you may conclude that we have 
had some discouraging experiences in deal- 
ing with individual cases and their employ- 
ment and related problems. 

The refugee’s only recourse to a change 
in immigration status is to pick up his fam- 
ily and move them out of the country for 
an indefinite period of time—at great finan- 
cial expense—in order to re-enter as a resi- 
dent, Most of theirefugees are not financially 
able to make this move, 

If I, as Commissioner of the Welfare Ad- 
ministration, failed to mention the deep psy- 
chological aspects of this problem I would 
be remiss in my responsibility to the people 
the Congress has entrusted to our care. 

Until. some time in the unforeseeable fu- 
ture, when they are able to return to their 
homeland, the refugees will be here in the 
United. States, Thousands have been here 
for seven years. Many have children six or 
seven years old, born here in the United 
States. They are citizens of this country. 
Their parents are suspended in limbo. Older 
children in school, and young adults at work 
have integrated extremely well. They are at 
home with our customs, our laws, and our 
society. 

Other refugee groups haye benefited from 
Congressional, action similar to that which 
is being consideréd here today. These people 
have proved worthy of the help they have 
received’ and they have earned the right to 
something more than parolee status. 

The Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, in a letter addressed to Representa- 
tive CELLER dated August 10, 1966, endorsed 
the objectives of the legislation under dis- 
cussion. I hope that my testimony today 
will serye to rt that endorsement. I 
shall be very happy to answer any questions 
the Chairman or Committee Members may 
have. 


AN INTER-AMERICAN CULTURE 
CENTER 


Mr. MACKAY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. GonzaLEz] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Record and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 


Georgia? 
There was no objection. 
Mr. GONZALEZ. Mr. Speaker, yes- 


terday I was most anxious to join with 
my colleague from California [Mr. Han- 
NA] in calling for the creation of an 
Inter-American Cultural Center. 

The history of the United States flowed 
not merely from east to west, but also 
from west to east. The pioneers of the 
west came first from the south, and spoke 
Spanish. They left behind them cities 
named in Spanish—Los Angeles, San 
Antonio and dozens of others. The first 
explorers in the Southwest bore the flag 
of Spain, and sailed from Cadiz, 

Today, a great part of the population 
of the Southwest bear Spanish surnames, 
and speak the language of Spain and 
Mexico, of Peru and Colombia. The cul- 
ture from which they come is a great 
one, renowned in art, literature and mu- 
sic. We appreciate all too little the rich 
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heritage of Spain, and know all too little 
of its importance to the Western Hemi- 
sphere. 

Ours is a shrinking world, and it be- 
hooves us to know our neighbors, and 
help them to know us, An Inter-Ameri- 
can Cultural Center would help immeas- 
urably in such an endeavor, by celebrat- 
ing the magnificent past and the promis- 
ing future of our hemisphere, Ours is a 
world across which bridges of under- 
standing and friendship must be built, 
and the cultural center would: be just 
such a bridge. 


THE ALLIANCE FOR PROGRESS AND 
PUNTA DEL ESTE 


Mr. MACKAY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from New York (Mr. BincHamM] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Georgia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BINGHAM, Mr. Speaker, 5 years 
ago the Alliance for Progress and the 
Charter of Punta del Este were still blue- 
Prints for action. Today the Alliance 
and the principles ‘embodied in its char- 
ter are & living reality. A reality which 
is illustrated the length and breadth of 
Latin America by such achievements as 
36 new universities, 27,000 new class- 
rooms, 1,200 new health centers, 1,130,- 
000 new acres of irrigated farmland, 
160,000. more university students, and 
138,000 newly trained school teachers. 
There has been heartening progress in 
many other areas such as the creation of 
new credit facilities, tax reforms, and 
land redistribution. 

In short a system which skeptics said 
would never work has demonstrated con- 
vincingly that it does. The people of 
this hemisphere working through multi- 
lateral, international, bilateral and 
private institutions have shown that 
they have the will and the capacity to 
solve their own problems. 

The most important demonstration of 
the Alliance’s effectiveness is the attitude 
of the people of Latin America. There 
is new hope today in the remote villages 
and in the barrios of the large cities. A 
hope generated by the knowledge that 
there is a way out of the vicious circle of 
ignorance, poverty, and disease. 

The impact of the Alliance shows also 
in the spirit of the new generation of 
hemisphere leaders. With the encourage- 
ment and support of their governments, 
students are spending part of their lives 
helping others to learn to help them- 
selves, labor leaders are lending a hand 
in neighboring countries to help develop 
the free trade union movement, and 
businessmen and other civic leaders are 
contributing their time and money to the 
Partners for the Alliance program. 

The fact that so much progress has 
been made should not, however, blind us 
to the many difficult problems which lie 
ahead. The future success of the Alli- 
ance will require an intensified effort on 
the part of all of us. This program is, 
however, a goal which we set ourselves 
a long time ago. 
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We of the Western Hemisphere have 
@ unique heritage. A heritage which re- 
quires us to live up to the principles 
which led our ancestors to break with 
their colonial pasts and to strike out on 
their own. These principles are gadflies 
as well as lodestones, and living up to 
them involves sacrifices by each new 
generation. 

The great task facing our own genera- 
tion is. the solution of the problems of 
economic and social development. We 
have the resources and the tools to do 
this. The unanswered’ question is 
whether we have the necessary determi- 
nation. 

We have the choice. We have the 
moral responsibility. We also have the 
certainty that if we fail the ideals which 
illuminated the lives of Jefferson, Lin- 
coln, Juarez, San Martin and O’Higgins 
will be snuffed out in the slums of this 
hemisphere. 


ADDRESS OF PRESIDENT LYNDON B. 
JOHNSON ON THE FIFTH AN- 
NIVERSARY OF THE ALLIANCE 
FOR PROGRESS, PAN AMERICAN 
HEALTH UNION, AUGUST 17, 1966 
Mr. MACKAY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 

unanimous consent that the gentleman 

from Indiana [Mr. BrapeMaAs] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 

Record and include extraneous matter. 
The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 

the request of the gentleman from 

Georgia? 

There was no objection. 
Mr. BRADEMAS. Mr. Speaker, this 


“morning I had the privilege, along with 


other Members of the House and Senate 
and Ambassadors from the Republics of 
Latin America, of hearing a splendid 
address by President Johnson on the oc- 
casion of the fifth anniversary of the 
Alliance for Progress. 

In my judgment, the President’s ad- 
dress today represents an excellent state- 
ment of the major purposes of the Al- 
ee for Progress. As the President 

The Alliance is not a Marshall plan to re- 
build war-torn economies. Nor is it a pro- 
gram of handouts to bolster the status quo. 
The aim of the Alliance for Progress is to 
build new societies. Its method is to build 
democratically through a partnership of all. 


I was particularly struck by the way in 
which President Johnson related our ef- 
forts here in the United States to solve 
by peaceful and democratic means some 
of the great social and economic prob- 
lems with which our own country is faced 
to the challenges confronting the peoples 
of Latin America. As the President said 
of our own experience: 

We know that social progress and economic 
change under liberty are the only acceptable 
roads to national vitality and individual 
dignity. 

Mr. Speaker, the Alliance for Progress 
has its shortcomings but we have made 
significant headway in Latin America 
under it. I believe the President’s ad- 
dress today should encourage us in Con- 
gress to continue our support of this 
program while at. the same time the 
President’s remarks should stimulate the 
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leaders of Latin America to even greater 
efforts to bring their countries into the 
20th century. If we in the United States 
are to continue to vote our tax moneys 
to support the purposes of the Alliance 
for Progress, surely there can be no ex- 
cuse for the political leaders of Latin 
America to fail to undertake with all pos- 
sible vigor self-help measures such as tax 
reform. and agrarian reform, for such 
measures represent the commitment of 
their own countries to the success of the 
Alliance for Progress. 

Mr. Speaker, under unanimous consent 
I insert at this point in the Rrcorp the 
text of President Johnson’s significant 
address today: 

REMARKS OF THE PRESIDENT AT THE PAN AMER- 
ICAN HEALTH UNION 

The health of this hemisphere is the busi- 
ness of the house in which we have assembled 
to celebrate the Fifth Anniversary of the Al- 
liance for Progress. 

From this building Dr. Horwitz and his 
staff reach to the far corners of our continent 
to combat disease and to minister to the 
medical meeds of people. They know that 
not only the claims of compassion and per- 
sonal dignity but the promise of economic 
prosperity demand sound bodies and healthy 
environments, 

In the field of public health therPan Amer- 
ican Health Organization was an early fore- 
runner of the Alliance for 3 Today 
it is an integral part. 

1 

Five years ago the American Governments 
embarked on this audacious experiment. We 
were neither cautious in concept nor timid 
in scope, for we knew that our common 
purpose was to make a new kind of reyolu- 

on 

The great question of the hemisphere was: 
can change come about peacefully and con- 
structively, in freedom, or must it rise from 
the wreckage of violence and destruction? 

Our answer began with the Act of Bogotá 
in 1960. 

The Charter of Punta del Este and the 
progress of five years have confirmed that 
answer. The republics of this -hemisphere 
have shown that deep social change is com- 
patible with peace, consistent with democ- 
racy, and consonant with individual liberty. 

We have sounded a sure and certain note— 
that great change can be wrought by reason 
and not rifies, by builders and not bullets, 

The Alliance is not a Marshall Plan to re- 
build war-torn economies, Nor is it a pro- 
gram of handouts to bolster the status quo. 
The aim of the Alliance for Progress is to 
build new societies, Its method is to build 
democratically through a partnership of all. 
Today the Alliance is a revolution at work 
creating, building, transforming. reaching 
forward and touching the lives of hundreds 
of millions. 

We are encouraged today because the aver- 
age Latin American growth, rates are, now 
exceeding the minimum goal of 2½ percent 
per capita set forth at Punta del Este. But 
we know that growth charts and statistics do 
not tell the whole story. The true measure 
of our work is its impact on our peoples. 

We see it in the teacher and her pupils as 
they move into new classrooms in the moun- 
tain plateaus of the Andes and in the barrios 
of the cities; in the isolated Indians of re- 
mote villages striving to become part of larger 
national communities; in the laborers carv- 
ing roads on the eastern slopes of a vast 
mountain range to open up the heartland of 
South America; in the farm extension agents 
and in the campesino who for the first time 
works a farm he can call his own; in the 
workers and managers building great new 
industries; in families moving from the 
slums to a new apartment or a new house, 
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We see the Alliance in wholly new institu- 
tions as cooperatives, development banks and 
unions unlock the energies and resources of 
thousands of people who learn the strength 
of a common endeavor, And we see it in new 
legislation to revamp outdated tax structures, 
to modernize obsolete systems of land tenure, 
and to renovate archaic institutions of gov- 
ernment. . 

Beyond these visible accomplishments lie 
profound changes in attitude from which the 
future development of this hemisphere will 
flow. For the Alliance has shattered the 
myths that five years ago threatened its 
promise. 

It has shattered the myth that the status 
quo will not yield to progressive changes as 
a. way of life. It has shattered the myth 
that the nations of the hemisphere cannot 
look across national frontiers to their sister 
nations in the search for common solutions. 
It has shattered the myth that inflationary 
spending is the royal road to rapid develop- 
ment. And it has shattered the myth that 
Communism in this hemisphere is the wave 
of the future; the tragic plight of the Cuban 
people has shown Communism's writ to be 
worthless. 

The framers of the Charter of Punta del 
Este labored under no illusions.: They know 
there are no for progress. And so 
they charted the right, but hard, course. 

They called upon the hemisphere to mo- 
bilize public and private resources for di- 
versifled Investment. They called for gov- 
ernments to modernize public services, taxa- 
tion, and agriculture. They called for our 
nations to mount major programs in educa- 
tion, health and housing. They called for 
Latin America to move toward economic in- 
tegration., And they called for better trad- 
ing conditions and increased external finan- 
cial and technical cooperation for Latin 
America. 

Every man in this room knows these are 
not easy tasks. But we also know that the 
beginning ot the ing is behind us. 
Now we must look to what lies ahead. 

Il. THE ECONOMIC INTEGRATION OF LATIN 

AMERICA 

We have only begun to meet the needs 
of today, and these are but a fraction of 
those of tomorrow. 

If present trends continue, the popula- 
tion of the hemisphere will be almost one 
billion by the year 2000. Two-thirds—some 
625 million—will live in Latin America. 
Whatever may be done through programs to 
reduce the rate of population growth, Latin 
America faces a vast challenge. 

Farm production should increase by 6 
percent every year—double the present rate. 

At least 140 million new jobs should be 
created. 

Over a million new homes should be built 
each year. 

More than 175,000 new doctors should be 
trained to meet only minimum require- 
ments. 

Hundreds of thousands of new classrooms 
should be constructed. 

And annual per capita growth rates should 
increase to the range of 4 to 6 percent. 

These requirements, added to the demands 
of the present, mean that the Alliance must 
set new sights. 

In & few months the Presidents of the 
American Republics will meet to establish 
priorities for the years ahead. Our govern- 
ments are carefully and thoroughly prepar- 
ing the agenda for that conference. Some of 
the areas of special concern are now 
emerging. 

First among these is the economic integra- 

tion of Latin America. 
The question is whether progress lies 
ahead in unity or isolation, Our sister re- 
publics in Latin America must decide that 
question for themselves. For our part, we 
believe that effective unity is vital to the 
needs of expanding populations. 
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In the total development of Latin America, 
national and local plans and projects are im- 
portant, but region-wide plans and collabo- 
ration are absolutely essential. Nineteen 
fertilizer industries, nineteen steel com- 
plexes, nineteen isolated markets, and nine- 
teen different systems of tariffs would signify 
only stagnation, inefficiency, and waste. 

We are ready, therefore, to work in close 
cooperation toward an integrated Latin 
America. As the other republics are forming 
their policies to accelerate this movement, 
we are reviewing the opportunities for joint 
action throughout the hemisphere. 

To my fellow Presidents, I pledge: Move 
boldly along this path and the United States 
will be at your side. 

To all the hemisphere we say: Let the pace 
be quickened. Time is not our ally. 

The path to economic unity and growth is 
many-fold. We must first concentrate on 
those assets within our reach that are not 
being used to full advantage. 

There are lands lying fallow or falling to 
yield their potential because of inadequate 
techniques or too little fertilizer or not 
enough equipment. 

There are factories standing idle or oper- 
ating at reduced capacity because production 
is inefficient, the national market is too 
small, or purchasing power too low. 

There are human resources unused because 
of the shortage of jobs or the absence of 
skills. 

While we meet these problems, we must 
also prepare to conquer the inner frontiers 
which can provide living room and resources 
for generations to come. The eastern slopes 
of the Andes; the water systems of the Gran 
Pantanal River Plate, and Orinoco; and 
barely touched areas of Central America and 
Panama—these are but a few of the fron- 
tiers which beckon. 

I—THE OTHER VISTAS 

But not every frontier is geographic. My 
fellow American Presidents and I will be 
greatly concerned with the other vistas be- 
fore us. 

There is education. 

The Americas of the 70’s and 80's will make 
large demands for trained men and women— 
not only for engineers, scientists and agrono- 
mists to guide our paths; not only for elec- 
tricians, carpenters, and machinists to use 
our tools, but for poets, artists and musicians 
to enrich our lives. 

All of us know that education is primarily 
a national task to be done with local re- 
sources. But there are endeavors where more 
is needed and where the Alliance must help: 
school construction, teacher training, and 
improved administration. The challenge of 
vocational and modern higher education is 
wide open—for management, technical and 
administrative skills in government and in 
private business, 

The Alliance so far has only scratched a 
thin mark on the mass of illiteracy—although 
Latin America is the only continent in the 
developing world where the number and per- 
centage of illiterates is decreasing each year. 

Education must become the passion of us 
all. Let us approach this challenge dissatis- 
fied with traditional methods. Let us adapt 
the modern miracles of science—radio and 
television and audio-visual techniques—to 
the needs of our children and, indeed, of our 
adults, 

The time has also come to develop multi- 
national institutions for advanced training 
in science and technology. For without these 
Latin America will suffer the continued 
“brain drain” of some of its ablest youth. 

There is also the frontier of agriculture. 

For too many years we have acted as if the 
road to prosperity runs only through the 
main streets of our large cities. Now we 
know that national prosperity is closely 
linked to the land and those who cultivate it. 

In most Latin American countries it is in 
urban areas where poverty and despair catch 
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our eye, But half of the people live in rural 
Latin America and receive less than a quarter 
of the national income. 

There is no reason why the land of the 
hemisphere cannot be made to fill the needs 
of our homes and our factories. There is no 
reason why rural populations should not be 
full partners in modern economic life. And, 
looking beyond our hemisphere, there is no 
reason why the Americas cannot supply a 
larger share of the growing world market for 


food and fiber. 


This will require better planning of crops 
to fit the soil and the markets available. It 
demands better soil and fertilizer and water 
control, It needs a good extension service 
to educate farmers in new methods, It re- 
quires shared mechanization, better credit 
and marketing and distribution. 

The resources required for these tasks 
must not be needlessly spent on arms. 
Military budgets in Latin America are not 
exceptionally large, by general world stand- 
ards, but there is recurrent tendency to seek 
expensive weapons with little relevance to 
the real requirements of security. This 
tendency is often reinforced by competition 
with neighboring countries. 

In these Americas, where by solemn treaty 
and by established practice our governments 
are bound to resolve disputes by peaceful 
means, we must find a way to avoid the cost 
of procuring and maintaining unnecessary 
military equipment. 

These are some of the basic tasks—and 
only some—which lie before us as we try to 
fulfill the promise of the New World. 

These tasks will be accomplished by con- 
crete acts and not by mere rhetoric. By 
specific steps we can strengthen and carry 
forward the Alliance for Progress. 

This means democratic stability in which 
free men can labor without upheaval and 
chaos; monetary stability so that the sav- 
ings of the people can work effectively to de- 
velop resources; fiscal responsibility—an ef- 
ficient public administration, a sensibly 
managed public debt, realistic exchange 
rates and a market unhampered by artificial 
monopolies; and progressive leadership—a 
government wise enough to insist on mod- 
ernizing reforms and the most effective allo- 
cation of public resources, 

This means, above all, personal freedom 
and human dignity. For if men are not 
truly free, if individuals are not protected 
against economic and political exploitation, 
they will turn to violence and extremism, 
whose first victim is progressive reform. 


IV—CHANGE: PEACEFUL AND PROGRESSIVE 


Change is everywhere in this hemisphere. 
Along with change come contrast and con- 
tradition: one man orbiting the earth while 
below him millions starve; campesinos plow- 
ing the ground with oxen while a thousand 
miles away atomic power works wonders. 
This is the world we live in. This is the 
world we must deal with. 

I go back to the original question—the 
basic question: can sweeping change be 
peaceful and progressive? 

My own country knows of this question. 
We are going through such change even now. 
It began in the 1930’s and is continuing yet 
today. I lived through the Great Depression. 
I remember the poor who went hungry and 
the men without work. I remember the loss 
of confidence and hope, the biting despair 
and fear that gripped a whole continent. 

If ever a great nation was tempted to sur- 
render to authoritarian rule, if ever free 
men were tempted to barter freedom for 
bread, it was in the United States in the 
1930's. 

Instead, by peaceful means we rebuilt our 
society. We shaped laws which preserved 
the freedom of individuals but protected 
them against the excesses of extremism. 
They are all so familiar in my mind: stock 
market regulations and social security. Fed- 
eral Housing and Bank Deposit Insurance, 
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minimum wages and collective bargaining, 
the Tennessee Valley Authority and the 
agricultural extension system, and many 
more. 

We gave the lie in those years, and since, 
to Karl Marx’s theory that the rich get 
richer while the poor get poorer. 

Through a peaceful and progressive ad- 
venture, the poor have moved upward—the 
middle class has broadened enormously—and 
prosperity has reached so many that we can 
afford to be concerned not only about quan- 
tity but about quality as well—the quality 
of our children’s education, of the medical 
care of our parents, of life in our cities. 

Not all of our problems are solved. Far 
from it. But with all the world watching, 
we are striving to fulfill our promises. 

Throughout the hemisphere today this 
same experience is underway. Our chosen 
instrument is the Alliance for Progress. It 
is not a recipe for instant utopia—perhaps 
only our children and theirs will finally know 
whether the Alliance wins. But we are on 
the move. We know what must be done and 
how to do it. 

We know that social progress and eco- 
nomic change under liberty are the only ac- 
ceptable roads to national vitality and indi- 
vidual dignity. We know that to achieve ful- 
fillment, a people must be free. And to be 
free they must be educated. And to learn 
they must have bread. 

We know that risk and danger are the 
marks of our time. 

And we know that what we do now will 
shape not only this generation but genera- 
tions to come. 

I am proud to be here. A meeting like 
this—and like the Conference of American 
Presidents ahead of us—does not in itself 

the conditions in which we live. 

But if it changes us, if it renews our con- 
fidence in one another and inspires us to 
continue the grueling and challenging work 
of peaceful change, it will have served a 
great purpose. 


FUTURE OF THE AMERICAS— 
INTEGRATION 


Mr. MACKAY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Connecticut [Mr. Irwin] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Georgia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. IRWIN. Mr. Speaker, today is 
a memorable date in the Americas. Five 
years ago today the Charter of the Amer- 
icas was signed at Punta del Este. 
While acknowledging the Alliance for 
Progress 5 years of accomplishments, I 
should like to give my attention at this 
time to a new direction the Alliance is 
pursuing. 

I speak of the proposed economic in- 
tegration of large political areas, if not 
all of Latin America. When they 
launched the Alliance at Punta del Este 
in 1961, hemispheric leaders listed, as 
a major goal, the acceleration of eco- 
nomic integration in the Americas “so 
as to stimulate the economic and social 
development of the continent.” During 
the past 5 years the Alliance has pro- 
vided an effective impetus for economic 
integration in Latin America. 

Such integration consists of step-by- 
step advances in joint cooperation by 
Alliance nations in such fields as com- 
munications, highways, electric power, 
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irrigation, and industry. It also includes 
bolder projects, such as the establish- 
ment of common markets to free the 
flow of trade within entire regions. 

Both approaches have shown major 
gains during the past 5 Alliance years. 
For example: 

Venezuelans are using Colombian elec- 
tricity, and vice versa, in the first inter- 
national linkup of power systems in 
South America. Similar interconnec- 
tions are underway between Paraguay 
and Argentina, and among the various 
countries of Central America. 

Colombia is mapping joint plans with 
both Venezuela and Ecuador for develop- 
ment of industry and trade in common 
border regions. 

Peru has already begun construction 
of her section of a 3,500-mile highway 
through the jungles along the “other 
side” of the Andes. Similar construc- 
tion is planned by Colombia, Peru, Ecu- 
ador, and Bolivia, to open their back- 
lands to economic development. 

A new international highway is under 
construction to link the port of Valparai- 
so, Chile, with the highland city of Men- 
doza, Argentina, in what the Presidents 
of the two nations have called an im- 
portant step in economic integration for 
the region. A similar project is planned 
to link Asuncion, Paraguay, with the Bra- 
zilian port of Paranagua. 

Such multinational projects receive 
special support in preinvestment studies 
and long-term financing from the Inter- 
American Development Bank and the 
Central American Bank for Economic 
Integration, both organized by Alliance 
nations. The Inter-American Develop- 
ment Bank has just created with U.S. 
support a preinvestment fund to pro- 
mote integration by determining the 
feasibility of multilateral projects that 
might be presented. In the same sense 
the Bank also has established a new In- 
stitute of Ecbnomic Integration, at Bue- 
nos Aires, Argentina, to carry out re- 
search and train Latin Americans in this 
growing field. 

The United States strongly backs in- 
tegration projects in Latin America, with 
both technical assistance and financing: 

We heartily support this vital process and 
pledge our cooperation— 


President Lyndon Johnson has said. 

Integration of trade among Alliance 
nations meanwhile goes forward. 

Reducing trade barriers and promot- 
ing greater economic integration in Latin 
America is the aim of the Latin Ameri- 
can Free Trade Association—LAFTA. 

The LAFTA nations have negotiated 
tariff reductions on a number of prod- 
ucts, and have taken other initial steps 
to free intrazonal trade. Since LAFTA’s 
founding in 1960, such trade has dou- 
bled, and the group has established a 
ministerial council to speed further inte- 
gration. 

The nine LAFTA nations are Argen- 
tina, Brazil, Chile, Colombia, Ecuador, 
Mexico, Paraguay, Peru, and Uruguay. 

Still further along in economic inte- 
gration are the five Alliance nations that 
founded the Central American Common 
Market—CACM—in 1961. So far, the 
CACM nations have removed tariffs from 
95 percent of their intrazonal trade. 
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Now moving more freely than ever be- 
fore, such trade has quadrupled in a 
burst of economic expansion that was 
described recently by President Johnson 
as one of the really most exciting things 
in the world today.” 

The CACM nations are Guatemala, 
Honduras, El Salvador, Nicaragua, and 
Costa Rica. Largely because of their 
common market, the CACM nations have 
achieved a regional economic growth rate 
of 6 percent year in the past 3 years. 

Now Latin American leaders are call- 
ing for even more ambitious undertak- 
ings. Recently, a team of four top Latin 
American economists, including Dr. Car- 
los Sanz de Santamarie, Chairman of the 
Inter-American Committee of the Alli- 
ance for Progress, urged “political deci- 
sions on the highest level” to push for- 
ward with the creation of a Latin Ameri- 
can Common Market that would embrace 
all of the Latin American nations. 

Such a step would free trade in an 
area twice the size of the United States 
and with a population just about as large. 
This vast new marketing area could re- 
lease an upward spiral of economic ac- 
tivity that would expand business and 
job opportunities, boost the flow of locally 
produced goods, and lift living standards 
to new highs. 

Tradition dies hard, and progress is 
difficult with new ideas of sweeping im- 
pact, whereby nations and peoples must 
sacrifice long-held privileges and power 
to cooperate for mutual advantage. 

But there is a rising tide of interest 
in economic integration throughout the 
hemisphere today, thanks to the Alliance 
for Progress and its strong emphasis on 
the benefits that arise when the peoples 
of the Americas work together. 


THE PRESIDENT’S SPEECH ON THE 
ALLIANCE FOR PROGRESS 


Mr. MACKAY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Connecticut [Mr. Irwin] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Record and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Georgia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. IRWIN. Mr. Speaker, this morn- 
ing the President spoke at the Pan Amer- 
ican Health Organization in celebration 
of the Alliance for Progress’ fifth anni- 
versary. 

The President suggested that the 
Latin American countries give careful 
consideration to plans for regional inte- 
gration with the understanding that it 
will have to be they who initiate such 
intercountry cooperation. 

President Lyndon B. Johnson’s speech 
follows: 

REMARKS OF THE PRESIDENT AT THE PAN 
AMERICAN HEALTH UNION 

The health of this hemisphere is the busi- 
ness of the house in which we have as- 
sembled to celebrate the Fifth Anniversary 
of the Alliance for Progress. 

From this building Dr. Horwitz and his 
staff reach to the far corners of our conti- 
nent to combat disease and to minister to 
the medical needs of people. They know that 
not only the claims of compassion and per- 
sonal dignity but the promise of economic 
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prosperity demand sound bodies and healthy 
environments. 

In the field of public health the Pan Amer- 
ican Health Organization was an early fore- 
runner of the Alliance for Progress. Today 
it is an integral part. 

Five years ago the American Governments 
embarked on this audacious experiment. We 
were neither cautious in concept nor timid 
in scope, for we new that our common pur- 
pose was to make a new kind of revolution. 
The great question of the hemisphere was: 
can change come about peacefully and con- 
structively, in freedom, or must it rise from 
the wreckage of violence and destruction? 

Our answer began with the Act of Bogotá 
in 1960. 

The Charter of Punta del Este and the 
progress of five years have confirmed that 
answer. The republics of this hemisphere 
have shown that deep social change is com- 
patible with peace, consistent with democ- 
racy, and consonant with individual liberty. 

We have sounded a sure and certain note— 
that great change can be wrought by reason 
and not rifies, by builders and not bullets, 

The Alliance is not a Marshall Plan to re- 
build war-torn economies. Nor is it a pro- 
gram of handouts to bolster the status quo. 
The aim of the Alliance for Progress is to 
build new societies. Its method is to build 
democratically through a partnership of all. 
Today the Alliance is a revolution at work— 
creating,’ building, transforming, reaching 
forward and touching the lives of hundreds 
of millions. 

We, are encouraged today because the 
average Latin American growth rates are now 
exceeding the minimum goal of 2% percent 
per capita set forth at Punta del Este. But 
we know that growth charts and statistics 
do not tell the whole story. The true 
measure of our work is its impact on our 
peoples. 

We see it in the teacher and her pupils as 
they move into new classrooms in the moun- 
tain plateaus of the Andes and in the barrios 
of the cities; in the isolated Indians of re- 
mote villages striving to become part of 
larger national communities; in the laborers 
carving roads on the eastern slopes of a vast 
mountain range to open up the heartland of 
South America; in the farm extension agents 
and in the campesino who for the first time 
works a farm he can call his own; in the 
workers and Managers building great new 
industries; in families moving from the 
slums to a new apartment or a new house. 

We see the Alliance in wholly new institu- 
tions as cooperatives, development banks 
and unions unlock the energies and resources 
of thousands of people who learn the 
strength of a common endeavor. And we 
see it in new legislation to revamp outdated 
tax structures, to modernize obsolete systems 
of land tenure, and to renovate archaic in- 
stitutions of government. 

Beyond these visible accomplishments lie 
profound changes in attitude from which the 
future development of this hemisphere will 
flow. For the Alliance has shattered the 
myths that five years ago threatened its 
promise, 

It has shattered the myth that the status 
quo will not yield to progressive changes as 
a way of life. It has shattered the myth 
that the nations of the hemisphere cannot 
look across national frontiers to their sister 
nations in the search for common solutions. 
It has shattered the myth that inflationary 
spending is the royal road to rapid develop- 
ment. And it has shattered the myth that 
Communism in this hemisphere is the wave 
of the future; the tragic plight of the Cuban 
people has shown Communism’s writ to be 
worthless. ? 

The framers of the Charter of Punta del 
Este labored under no fe sta They know 
there are no panaceas for progress. .And so 
they charted the right, but hard, course. 
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They called upon the hemisphere to 
mobilize public and private resources for 
diversified investment. They called for goy- 
ernments to modernize public services, tax- 
ation, and agriculture. They called for our 
nations to mount major programs in educa- 
tion, health and housing. They called for 
Latin America to move toward economic 
integration. And they called for better trad- 
ing conditions and increased external finan- 
cial and technical cooperation for Latin 
America. 

Every man in this room knows these are 
not easy tasks. But we also know that the 
beginning of the beginning is behind us. 
Now we must look to what lies ahead. 
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We have only begun to meet the needs of 
today, and these are but a fraction of those 
of tomorrow. 

If present trends continue, the population 
of the hemisphere will be almost one billion 
by the year 2000. Two-thirds—some 625 
million—will live in Latin America, What- 
ever may be done through programs to re- 
duce the rate of population growth, Latin 
America faces a vast challenge. 

Farm production should increase by 6 per- 
cent every year—double the present rate. 

At least 140 million new jobs should be 
created. 

Over a million new homes should be built 
each year, 

More than 175,000 new doctors should be 
trained to meet only minimum requirements. 

Hundreds of thousands of new classrooms 
should be constructed. 

And annual per capita growth rates should 
increase to the range of 4 to 6 percent. 

These requirements, added to the demands 
of the present, mean that the Alliance must 
set new sights. 

In a few months the Presidents of the 
American Republics will meet to establish 
priorities for the years ahead. Our gov- 
ernments are carefully and thoroughly pre- 
paring the agenda for that conference. 
Some of the areas of special concern are now 
emerging. 

First among these is the economic inte- 
gration of Latin America. 

The question is whether progress lies 
ahead in unity or isolation. Our sister re- 
publics in Latin America must decide that 
question for themselves. For our part, we 
believe that effective unity is vital to the 
needs of expanding populations, 

In the total development of Latin Amer- 
ica, national and local plans and projects 
are important, but region-wide plans and 
collaboration are absolutely essential. 
Nineteen fertilizer industries, nineteen steel 
complexes, nineteen isolated markets, and 
nineteen different systems of; tariffs would 
signify only stagnation, inefficiency, and 
waste. 


We are ready, therefore, to work in close 
cooperation toward an integrated Latin 
America. As the other republics are form- 
ing their policies to accelerate this move- 
ment, we are reviewing the opportunities for 
joint action throughout the hemisphere. 

To my fellow Presidents, I pledge: Move 
boldly along this path and the United States 
will be at your side. 

To all the hemisphere we say: Let the 
pace be quickened. Time is not our ally. 

The path to economic unity and growth 
is. many-fold. We must first concentrate 
on those assets within our reach that are 
not being used to full advantage. 

There are lands lying fallow or faillng to 
yleld their potential because of inadequate 
techniques or too little fertilizer or not 
enough equipment. 

There are factories standing idle or oper- 
ating at reduced capacity because produc- 
tion is inefficient, the national market ís too 
small, or purchasing power too low. 
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There are human resources unused be- 
cause of the shortage of jobs or the absence 
of skills. 

While we meet these problems, we must 
also prepare to conquer the inner frontiers 
which can provide living room and resources 
for generations to come. The eastern slopes 
of the Andes; the water systems of the Gran 
Pantanal, River Platte, and Orinoco; the 
barely touched areas of Central America and 
Panama—these are but a few of the fron- 
tiers which beckon. 

mr 

But not every frontier is geographic. My 
fellow American Presidents and I will be 
greatly concerned with the other vistas before 
us. 


There is education. 

The Americas of the 70’s and 80’s will make 
large demands for trained men and women 
not only for engineers, scientists and agrono- 
mists to guide our paths; not only for elec- 
tricilans, carpenters, and machinists to use 
our tools, but for poets, artists and musicians 
to enrich our lives. 

All of us know that education is primarily 
a national task to be done with local re- 
sources. But there are endeavors where 
more is needed and where the Alliance must 
help: school construction; teacher training, 
and improved administration. The chal- 
lenge of vocational and modern higher edu- 
cation is wide open—for management, tech- 
nical and administrative skills in govern- 
ment and in private business, 

The Alliance so far has only scratched a 
thin mark on the mass of illiteracy—al- 
though Latin America is the only continent 
in the developing world where the number 
and percentage of illiterates is decreasing 
each year. 

Education must become the passion of us 
all. Let us approach this challenge dissatis- 
fied with traditional methods. Let us adapt 
the modern miracles of science—radio and 
television and audio-visual techniques—to 
the needs of our children and, indeed; of our 
adults. 

The time has also come to develop multi- 
national institutions for advanced training 
in science and technology. For without 
these Latin America will suffer the continued 
“brain drain” of some of its ablest youth. 

There is also the frontier of agriculture. 

For too many years we have acted as If the 
road to prosperity runs only through the 
main streets of our large cities. Now we 
know that national prosperity is closely 
unreg to the land and those who cultivate 

t. 

In most Latin American countries it is in 
urban areas where poverty and despair catch 
our eye. But half of the people live in rural 
Latin America and receive less than a quar- 
ter of the national income. 

There is no reason why the land of the 

hemisphere cannot be made to fill the needs 
of our homes and our factories. There is no 
reason why rural populations should not be 
full partners in modern economic life. And, 
looking beyond our hemisphere, there is no 
Treason why the Americas cannot supply a 
larger share of the growing world market for 
tood and fiber. 
This will require better planning of crops 
to fit the soil and the markets available. It 
demands better soil and fertilizer and water 
control, It needs a good extension service to 
educate farmers in new methods. It requires 
shared mechanization, better credit and mar- 
keting and distribution. 

The resources required for these tasks must 
not be needlessly spent on arms. Military 
budgets in Latin America are not exception- 
ally large, by general world standards, but 
there is recurrent tendency to seek expensive 
weapons with little relevance to the real re- 
quirements of security. This tendency is 
often reinforced by competition with neigh- 
boring countries. 
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In these Americas, where by solemn treaty 
and by established practice our governments 
are bound to resolve disputes by peaceful 
means, we must find a way to avoid the cost 
of procuring and maintaining unnecessary 
military equipment. 

These are some of the basic tasks—and 
only some—which lie before us as we try to 
fulfill the promise of the New World. 

These tasks will be accomplished by con- 
crete acts and not by mere rhetoric.: By spe- 
cific steps we can strengthen and carry for- 
ward the Alliance for Progress. 

This means democratic stability in which 
free men can labor without upheaval and 
chaos; monetary stability so that the savings 
of the people can work effectively to develop 
resources; fiscal responsibility—an efficient 
public administration, a sensibly managed 
public debt, realistic exchange rates and & 
market unhampered by artificial monopolies; 
and progressive leadership—a government 
wise enough to insist on modernizing reforms 
and the most effective allocation of public 
resources. : 

This means, above all, personal freedom 
and human dignity. For if men are not truly 
free, if individuals are not protected against 
economic and political exploitation, they will 
turn to violence and extremism, whose first 
victim is progressive reform. 

Iv 


Change is everywhere in this hemisphere. 
Along with change come contrast and con- 
tradiction; one man orbiting the earth while 
below him millions starve; campesinos plow- 
ing the ground with oxen while a thousand 
miles away atomic power works wonders. 
This is the world we live in. This is the 
world we must deal with. 

I go back to the original question—the 
basic question: can sweeping change be 
peaceful and progressive? 

My own country knows of this question. 
We are going through such change even now. 
It began in the 1930’s and is continuing yet 
today. I lived through the Great Depression. 
I remember the poor who went hungry and 
the men without work. I remember the loss 
of confidence and hope, the biting despair 
and fear that gripped a whole continent. 

If ever a great nation was tempted to sur- 
render to authoritarian rule, if ever free men 
were tempted to barter freedom for bread, it 
was in the United States in the 1930's. 

Instead, by peaceful means we rebuilt our 
society. Weshaped laws which preserved the 
freedom of individuals but protected them 
against the excesses of extremism. They are 
all so familiar in my mind: stock market 
regulations and social security, Federal Hous- 
ing and Bank Deposit Insurance, minimum 
wages and collective bargaining, the Ten- 
nessee Valley Authority and the agricultural 
extension system, and many more. . 

We gave the lie in those years, and since, 
to Karl Marx's theory that the rich get richer 
while the poor get poorer. 

Through a peaceful and progressive adven- 
ture, the poor have moved upward—the mid- 
dle class has broadened enormously—and 
prosperity has reached so many that we can 
afford to be concerned not only about quan- 
tity but about quality as well—the quality of 
our children’s education, of the medical care 
of our parents, of life in our cities. 

Not all of our problems are solved. Far 
from it. But with all the world watching, 
we are striving to fulfill our promises. 

Throughout the hemisphere today this 
same experience is underway. Our chosen 
instrument is the Alliance for Progress. It 
is not a recipe for instant utopia—perbaps 
only our children and theirs will finally 
know whether the Alliance wins. But we 
are on the move. We know what must be 
done and how to do it. 

We know that social progress and economic 
change under liberty are the only acceptable 
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Toads to national vitality and individual dig- 
nity. We know that to achieve fulfillment, 
a people must be free. And to be free they 
must be educated. And to learn they must 
have bread. 

We know that risk and danger are the 
marks of our time. 

And we know that what we do now will 
shape not only this generation but genera- 
tions to come. 

I am proud to be here. A meeting like 
this—and like the Conference of American 
Presidents ahead of us—does not in itself 
change the conditions in which we live. 

But if it changes us, if it renews our con- 
fidence in one another and inspires us to 
continue the grueling and challenging work 
of peaceful change, it will have served a 
great purpose. 


IMPORTANT ANNIVERSARY IN CEN- 
TRAL AMERICA 


Mr. MACKAY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Colorado [Mr. MCVICKER] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request. of the gentleman from 
Georgia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. McVICKER, Mr. Speaker, the 
fifth anniversary of the Alliance for 
Progress coincides with a significant 
anniversary of Central America’s moye- 
ment for economic integration. The 
movement's first organization, the Com- 
mittee for Economic Cooperation of the 
Central American Isthmus, is 15 years 
old this summer. The Central American 
Common Market, often described as the 
movement’s commercial propellant, is, 
like the Alliance, 5 years old this sum- 
mer. 

Although the integration movement in 
Central America traces its institutional 
beginnings prior to the Alliance for Prog- 
ress, the two movements are in many 
ways quite similar. Both place high pri- 
ority on self-help, private initiative, and 
social reform, The Alliance for Prog- 
ress is the sum of the efforts of all its 
members. From our friends in this 
hemisphere it requires major changes in 
their economic and social structure, a 
facing up to difficult political decisions, 
and a use of their own resources on a 
scale far surpassing the level of US. 
participation. 

One of the best examples of this is 
Central America itself. The decision to 
found a common market and to move to- 
ward economic integration required not 
only vision, but also considerable politi- 
cal courage on the part of the member 
countries and it is taking an increasing 
amount of their own resources to carry 
out. 

Earlier this year I had the opportunity 
to observe this effort in action and can 
attest to the progress being made. Un- 
der the provisions of the general treaty, 
trade restrictions were immediately abol- 
ished on 95 percent of all imports origi- 
nating in the region. A schedule for 
further internal tariff eliminations was 
built. into the treaty and has been so 
rigorously followed that, at present, 
trade restrictions remain on only about 
25 items. Furthermore, common tariffs 
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have been applied to 98 percent of all 
imports from external sources, 

As a result of these agreements, trade 
within the region has increased from 
about $30 million in 1960 to well over 
$130 million in 1965. Increases in gross 
national product of the five member 
countries have been very encouraging. 
Despite one of the highest rates of pop- 
ulation increase in the world—over 3 
percent—the Common Market countries 
have exceeded the annual per capita 
growth standard of 2.5 percent by the 
Alliance for Progress. 

However, the progress of the Central 
American integration movement cannot 
be measured in terms of economic sta- 
tistics alone. Regional cooperation is 
evident in education, public health, 
manpower development, and infrastruc- 
ture planning. While the Economic 
Ministers and the Common Market 
Secretariat have provided effective lead- 
ership for the movement since its incep- 
tion, decisions of increasing social and 
political consequence must now be 
taken. By revitalizing the several-year- 
old Organization of Central American 
States—ODECA—the Foreign Ministers, 
supported by the Ministers of Health, 
Labor, and Education, have taken up 
the challenge. ODECA is assuming a 
new dynamism in the integration move- 
ment and has begun to develop and ar- 
ticulate integration policy. 

US. assistance to the integration 
movement began after the movement 
had made considerable progress. In 
1962, a Regional Office for Central 
America and Panama—ROCAP—was 
established with the integration organi- 
zations and to administer AID funds in 
support of regional integration. Com- 
prising representatives from a number 
of U.S. Government agencies, and work- 
ing closely with the U.S. bilateral mis- 
sions, ROCAP provides technical assist- 
ance to Central America regional en- 
deavors which include telecommunica- 
tions, development planning, business 
administration training, a primary 
school textbook program, agricultural 
research, and a host of other activities. 

ROCAP also monitors a number of 
Alliance loans for regional development 
channeled through Central America’s 
Bank for Economic Integration. The 
Bank, which also receives funds from its 
member countries, Mexico, Spain, and 
United States commercial banks, relends 
these funds for projects of a high re- 
gional priority. Multilateral decision- 
making and the shared use of pooled 
resources are key aspects of the Integra- 
tion Bank and underlie the whole con- 
cept of the integration movement. 

Of course, in spite of advances made 
by the Common Market countries, prob- 
lems remain, particularly in the areas of 
infrastructure development, educational 
improvement, and agricultural diversi- 
fication. 

Yet, these problems are by no means 
insoluable. With its tradition of strong 
self-help efforts, the region should con- 
tinue to expand internally and external- 
ly. The example that the Central 
American integration movement is set- 
ting for the entire hemisphere is one 
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which merits our praise as well as our 
continuing support. 


POWER COSTS OF THE DICKEY- 
LINCOLN SCHOOL HYDROELEC- 
TRIC POWER PROJECT ON THE 
ST. JOHN RIVER 


Mr. MACKAY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. CLARK] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Georgia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. Speaker, I men- 
tioned in a speech the other day that I 
intended to insert into the Recorp from 
time to time important items of informa- 
tion that have been developed since our 
last consideration of the proposal for 
Federal construction of the celebrated 
Dickey-Lincoln School hydroelectric 
power project on the St. John River in 
Maine. 

I note in the record of the hearings 
held by the subcommittee of the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations, U.S. Senate, 
on H.R. 14921, the independent offices 
appropriations bill for fiscal year 1967, 
in connection with the budget estimate 
for the Federal Power Commission, that 
there was some very significant discus- 
sion on power rates and estimates of 
benefits for Federal power projects. 

Senator ELLENDER, in a discussion with 
FPC Commissioner Ross on power rates 
for the Bonneville power system inquired 
whether “If you fix that—power bene- 
fits—let us say, at 2.75 mills and elec- 
tricity actually is sold at 2:25 mills, do 
you think that is a good yardstick to use 
to determine what the benefit-to-cost 
ratio” should be. Chairman White of the 
Federal Power Commission responded: 

It certainly would not sound like it, 
Senator. 


Senator ELLENDER then observed: 

That is what many of us are complaining 
about. It strikes me if you set it at 2.75 
the electricity ought to be sold at that 
amount. 


Senator ELLENDER continued that he 
thought “it was wrong for the engineers 
to use one rate to compute the benefit-to- 
cost ratio, and another rate for the ac- 
tual sale.” He thought that when the 
figure is fixed to justify a project that is 
the price at which it ought to be sold. 
Chairman White stated that the actual 
price paid for electricity should be used 
in the benefit-to-cost ratio determina- 
tion.” Senator ELLENDER asked that the 
Federal Power Commission supply a let- 
ter on the subject for the record. 

Federal Power Commission Bureau 
Chief, F. Stewart Brown, subsequently 
sent a letter to the Senator pointing out 
that in deciding whether power should be 
included as a purpose in a Federal multi- 
ple-purpose project, the question of 
whether power revenues will be sufficient 
to cover power cost, as well as the benefit- 
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to-cost ratio, should always be a consid- 
eration. Mr. Brown also stated: 

In order to make meaningful analyses of 
economic justification, the estimates of bene- 
fits for all purposes must be on a reasonably 
comparable basis * * *. 


This point has been repeatedly empha- 
sized by independent economic and engi- 
neering experts who have reviewed Gov- 
ernment practices and policies. 

Iam happy to learn that the Federal 
Power Commission considers that finan- 
cial feasibility should be a prerequisite 
for authorization and construction of a 
Federal project. Of course, this should 
be one of the primary considerations for 
a Federal power project because if its 
power rates cannot be set at sufficient 
levels to return its cost even without any 
provisions for taxes and with artificially 
low interest rates then there is certainly 
no reason why the Federal Government 
should embark on such an undertaking. 
The Secretary of the Treasury in com- 
menting on this project stated that his 
Department considered it imperative to 
move toward adoption of an appropriate 
interest rate “in order to provide a more 
accurate portrayal of project costs and 
more equitable cost-sharing arrange- 
ments.” Certainly the costs and benefits 
of the Dickey-Lincoln School project 
have not been accurately portrayed. 

With respect to Mr. Brown’s statement, 
that in any meaningful analyses of eco- 
nomic justification, estimates of benefits 
must be on a reasonable comparable 
basis; it is, of course, equally true that 
estimates of cost must be on a compara- 
ble basis. But, this is not what is being 
done. The Corps of Engineers economic 
analyses used to determine the benefit- 
to-cost ratio includes the taxes and cost 
of money that would be paid by private 
enterprise in the production and market- 
ing of the commodity, in this case, elec- 
tric power, in determining benefits, but 
excludes comparable figures from the 
cost side of the ledger. Such a com- 
parison of apples and oranges, nonsimilar 
things, cannot help but produce a favor- 
able, but fictitious and meaningless, 
benefit-to-cost ratio. 

The Chairman of the Federal Power 
Commission and Senator ELLENDER are 
obviously right in their statements that 
power values, no matter how computed, 
should be the same in the economic anal- 
ysis and the financial feasibility analyses 
and that power should be sold at what 
is its estimated benefit to the general 
public. 

Failure to pay taxes or real cost of 
money are not savings but subsidies. 
When one element of the economy fails 
to meet its regular responsibilities the 
burden is transferred to the other ele- 
ments of the economy who must bear the 
load of subsidy. 

In case of Dickey-Lincoln School, 
power rates would have to be set at a 
level which would produce income of 
some $14 to $15 million a year based on 
present construction cost estimates. If 
the project is to be financially feasible 
it can be seen by elementary arithmetic 
that the some 900 million kilowatt-hours 
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of energy delivered at load centers after 
allowances for transmission losses would 
have to be sold at an average rate of 
about 16 mills per kilowatt-hour. If, as 
indicated by the Department, of the In- 
terior in its report used in justifying au- 
thorization of the project, 159,000 kilo- 
watts of capacity and 647 million kilo- 
watt-hours of energy would be sold as 
load factor power at 7 mills per kilowatt- 
hour, the revenue from these sales would 
amount to $4,529,000. To provide for 
the remainder of the income sufficient 
to meet total-annual costs would require 
that the balance of 291 million kilowatt- 
hours of energy after transmission losses 
be sold as peaking capacity at more than 
32 mills per kilowatt-hour. Frankly, 
there is no market for such power in 
New England nor for that matter in any 
place in the United States. 

On the basis of past experience and 
competitive rates in the area, it is 
doubted that Dickey-Lincoln School 
project power can be sold at an overall 
average of more than 10 to 12 mills per 
kilowatt-hour. This would be far from 
adequate to cover costs to the United 
States even under the assumptions used 
by the Federal agencies. It would be 
even further from the amounts required 
to recompense the United States for out- 
of-pocket costs on the basis of yields on 
Government borrowings. It would be 
astronomical if payments in lieu of taxes 
and private money market costs were 
also included in the estimates of annual 
costs. The Corps of Engineers estimated 
the taxes that would be forgone by con- 
struction of Dickey-Lincoln School to be 
$5,200,000—see page 432 of House hear- 
ings on 1965 rivers and harbors bill. 
This would add 35 percent to the cost 
and bring it to about $20 million per 
year, or an average cost per kilowatt- 
hour of 22 mills. This is a prohibitive 
price. It is 36 percent more than pref- 
erence customers in Maine are now pay- 
ing for firm power. 

At-site power benefits are estimated by 
the Corps of Engineers at $20,500,000 an- 
nually. This would mean an average of 
23 mills per kilowatt-hour for power 
delivered at market. To comply with the 
policy enunciated by Senator ELLENDER 
and Federal Power Commission Chair- 
man White; and I think theirs is the 
only position that can be supported, 
either power must be sold at an average 
rate of 23 mills per kilowatt-hour, for 
which there is no market, or the benefits 
must be reduced to the price at which 
the power can be sold. This will be be- 
low cost even as computed by Federal 
standards and will produce a benefit-to- 
cost ratio below unity. In either case, 
the project fails on its own merits. Fur- 
thermore, in view of experience with the 
unreliability of construction cost esti- 
mates presented to Congress at the time 
of authorization of projects—and we 
have an excellent example with the Tocks 
Island Dam on the Delaware River where 
the estimated construction cost just in- 
creased 50 percent in 1 year, and where 
extensive data was available—we should 
not be surprised if the cost of Dickey- 
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Lincoln School project would not increase 
at least that amount before it was 
finished. Such an experience would, of 
course, make the power project look even 
more ludicrous. 

In summary, these facts demonstrate 
clearly that we must know much more 
about the Dickey-Lincoln School project 
before we pass the point of no return on 
a development which has so many unan- 
swered questions. On the basis of the 
data so far available, it is only by sleight 
of hand and outright deception that the 
project can be made to appear something 
it is not. 

Senator ELLENDER and FPC Chairman 
White are to be commended for their ef- 
forts to expose a practice of Federal 
agencies which not only violates basic 
economic principles, but also saddles the 
Government with unnecessary expense 
and dislocation of resources. The rates 
at which Federal power is sold and the 
power values used in estimating benefits 
for the benefit-to-cost ratio must be 
identical if the evaluation process is to 
have any meaning at all. 


A SALUTE TO THE LATIN NATIONS 


Mr. MACKAY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Oklahoma [Mr. ALBERT] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Georgia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, 5 years 
ago today the most significant document 
in the history of this hemisphere was 
signed by our country and all of the 
nations of Latin America except Cuba— 
that is, the Charter of Punta del Este 
which formally launched the Alliance 
for Progress program. 

Since that date, the Alliance for Prog- 
ress has made tremendous advances to 
improve the living standards, the eco- 
nomic stability and prosperity, and the 
education of all the peoples of the Ameri- 
can nations. At the forefront of this co- 
operative program have been the leaders 
of the Latin nations themselves—and I 
am pleased to salute them, their good 
works and their noble goals. 

The winds of change and progress are 
Sweeping across Latin America, and 
many of the leaders.of these sister Re- 
publics have committed themselves to 
meaningful reforms to improve the eco- 
nomic stability and prosperity of their 
countries. 

Mr. Speaker, last week the gentleman 
from Louisiana, the distinguished ma- 
jority whip, HALE Boccs, gave a most elo- 
quent and detailed address on the great 
advances made under the Alliance for 
Progress program. He spoke to the 11th 
graduating class of the Inter-American 
Center at Loyola University in New Or- 
leans, a center dedicated to fostering 
greater knowledge and understanding 
between the peoples of our country and 
the other American nations. Political 
and civic leaders from Central America 
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and the Dominican Republic heard our 
colleague recount the progress of the Al- 
liance program, and I know they en- 
joyed this informative address. 

Mr. Speaker, I commend to my col- 
leagues this fine address by HALE Boccs 
given last Thursday night, August 11, in 
New Orleans. 

The speech follows: 

BUILDING HEMISPHERIC SOLIDARITY 
(Address by Hare Bocas, Member of Con- 
gress, to the llth graduating class of the 

Inter-American Center, Loyola University, 

New Orleans, La., August 11, 1966) 

The last entry in the diary of the French 
novelist, Victor Hugo, was this powerful as- 
sertion: “Greater than the tread of mighty 
armies is an idea whose hour has come.” 

The idea whose time has come—in fact, 
one which was long overdue—tis the construc- 
tive, cooperative effort and good works of the 
Alliance for Progress program. This noble 
idea was launched in 1961 by the late Presi- 
dent Kennedy, and it is being continued 
masterfully under the guidance of President 
Johnson. Today this program is beginning 
to flower for the benefit of all the American 
nations, 

The great Cuban patriot, Jose Marti, said 
it eloquently: “Trenches of ideas are worth 
more than trenches of stone.“ 

This is true—and it is also true that a great 
idea must precede its implementation. With 
this noble idea, we are building the founda- 
tions of stone in our hemisphere through a 
practical program, The one real failure 
among us—the one nation not participating 
in this exciting, program—is Cuba. I dare 
say that Jose Marti would be disgusted if 
he could see what tyranny has been imposed 
on his people. 

The splendid instruction and training 
which you have received here at the Inter- 
American Center, under the able direction of 
Father Louis Twomey, George Flanagan and 
their fine staff, will better enable you to assist 
in implementing the Alliance for Progress in 
your own countries. For as President Ken- 
nedy said in his Alliance address to the am- 
bassadors of all the American. nations: 

We meet together as firm and ancient 
friends, united by history and experience, and 
by our determination to advance the values 
of American civilization. Our nations are 
the product of a common struggle, the-revolt 
from colonial rule. And our people share a 
common heritage—the quest for dignity and 
the freedom of man.” 

But, said President Kennedy, “our hemi- 
sphere’s mission is not yet complete. For 
our unfilled task is to demonstrate to the en- 
tire world that man’s unsatisfied aspiration 
for economic progress and social justice can 
best be achieved by free men working with- 
in a framework of democratic institutions.” 

But in reality President Kennedy has 
passed the torch to you and all the people 
of the Americas to make the Alliance pro- 
gram a success. For the success or failure 
of this program does not depend so much on 
the United States financial and technical 
aid to your countries as it does on the will, 
energy, imagination and intelligence of your 
leaders and yourselves. As university stu- 
dents who will return to Central America, 
Panama and the Dominican Republic, you 
know the key to the success of the Alliance 
is more and better education for your peo- 
ples. As future leaders of your countries, 
you will be better equipped to provide in- 
sight and wisdom into the cooperative pro- 
gram now changing the face of Latin Amer- 
ica. By virtue of this leadership training 
course at Loyola, you will have a message to 
give your own fellow citizens—a message 
which will bring closer friendship and co- 
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operation among all the American nations. 
For those of you who will become university 
or secondary school teachers, you will impart 
to your students a greater understanding of 
the United States and its people. 

One salient mark of the impact of the Alli- 
ance program has been the defeat of com- 
munism, or Communist-directed plots, in 
many countries in Latin America. In 1964, 
the Communist candidate was defeated in 
Chile’s election, and President Frei, a far- 
Sighted, progressive man, took the helm of 
that nation. Furthermore, Communist-in- 
spired and directed attempts at revolution 
through subversion have failed in the Do- 
minican Republic, Venezuela, Colombia, Bo- 
livia, Brazil, Peru and Guatemala. As you 
know, “Castroism” is no longer the “magic 
word” in Latin America. Castro has been 
discredited throughout the hemisphere. 

The Communists have weakened them- 
selves in your countries by their internecine 
clashes—clashes between the Red agents 
from Communist China and those of the 
Soviet Union, and fights between both groups 
and Castro’s lieutenants. 

A distinct force which is countering com- 
munism in our hemisphere is the ballot box. 
Free elections have increased markedly in 
Latin America. Today 15 countries hold 
them with increasing regularity. This com- 
pares to seven nations which held free elec- 
tions five years ago. 

Since the Alliance was launched five years 
ago, the record of concrete. achievements, 
both material and spiritual, has been exten- 
sive. Most vital to the long-range success 
of the Alliance are the good works being 
done by your own countries to help them- 
selves. Self-help is the cornerstone of the 
Alliance; in the areas of national planning, 
tax and land reform, your progress has been 
splendid. Some of these good works by your 
leaders include: 

By the end of last year, national develop- 
ment plans had been submitted by fifteen 
nations to a panel of advisors to the Com- 
mittee for the Alliance for Progress, who are 
reviewing these plans; 

Comprehensive tax collection improve- 
ments have been implemented in five coun- 
tries, and four other nations have worked 
to improve the administration of their tax 
systems and develop better systems. Our 
Internal Revenue Service has teams in 18 
countries to assist in these efforts; 

Eleven nations are now working on such 
management improvements as the reorgani- 
zation of their tax agencies and revenue 
accounting systems; 

Thirteen countries have established effec- 
tive programs for the audit and investigation 
of tax returns; and in-country training pro- 
grams have been set up in 11 countries; 

Seven nations have initiated active pro- 
grams to uncover fraud; 

Land reform institutes and agenices in 
fifteen nations are working to distribute 
land, and also to provide better extension, 
production and marketing services. 

To cite two of your own countries which 
have realized increased effectiveness in tax 
administration: g 

Costa Rica has boosted its tax revenues 
from $50 million in 1963 to $65 million in 
1965; and 

Panama has increased its revenues from 
$55 million in 1963 to $70 million last year. 

Furthermore, for all of Latin America, total 
tax revenues rose by 26 per cent between 
1960 and 1964—that is, from $7.3 billion in 
1960 to $9.2 billion in 1964, 

Another significant development is that 
Latin American savings—that is, your in- 
vestment in yourselves and your countries— 
has increased from $9.1 billion in 1961. to 
$11.5 billion in 1965. As a percentage of the 
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gross national product of Latin countries, 
this was añ increase of 15.3 per cent to 16.3 
per cent in the five years. 

Other gains you have made for yourselves 
include: 

The concept of mutual assistamce was 
adopted at the Second Extraordinary Inter- 
American Conference at Rio de Janeiro last 
November, a recognition that the develop- 
ment efforts of each affects the development 
of all countries and the security of the 
hemisphere; 

Mexico already has committed $5 million 
of credit to the Central American Bank and 
has agreed to purchase $1 million of the 
bank's bonds; 

Venezuela has begun technical assistance 
programs in several other countries; 

Brazil and Argentina are engaged in multi- 
national projects of special interest to some 
of their neighbors. 

Furthermore, at the Rio conference the 
mations of our hemisphere agreed that the 
principles of the Charter of Punta del Este. 
which formally launched the Alliance for 
Progress, should be incorporated in the 
Charter of the Organization of American 
States. This would make the goals of the 
alliance a permanent part of the constitution 
of the highest multi-national body in the 
hemisphere. 

Another step forward was achieved in 
March of this year at Buenos Aires when the 
delegates to the 4th annual meeting of 
the Inter-American Economic and Social 
Council at the ministerial level adopted an 
“action program of the Alliance for Prog- 
ress,” whereby the work to be done is spelled 
out for the coming year and a procedure to 
review accomplishments in the past year was 
established. This action program includes 
improvement of Latin American planning 
operations; acceleration of agricultural mod- 
ernization and tax reform; stimulation of 
private enterprise; the speed up of the eco- 
nomic and trade integration movement, 
both in Central and South America; the in- 
creasing of action in education and health, 
and the creation of a better balance between 
trade and aid. 

What have all of these self-help measures 
and self-help projects realized for your coun- 
tries? The first and most encouraging devel- 
opment is the attainment of a 2.5 per cent or 
better increase in the per capita gross na- 
tional product during the last two years. 
But perhaps even more important than this 
physical progress, this fifth year of the Alli- 
ance has been one of hope and of advances 
toward the establishment of the kind of 
sound institutional base that can best serve 
social and economic development. A spirit 
of peaceful change in your countries has 
taken hold and grows ever stronger. Most 
importantly, many of your leaders have com- 
mitted themselves to reform and change un- 
der law. Optimism increases that the battle 
for social justice and economic progress can 
be won, Further, there is a growing aware- 
ness that the new society in Latin America 
will be created by you and your fellow citi- 
zens. In other words, this cooperative effort 
is not one of paternalism in which the United 
States merely furnishes money and directs 
the entire program, with no thought or at- 
tempt to obtain the advice and counsel of 
your people and to work with them. The 
Alliance is not a paternalistic program—this 
you do not want, and I agree with you. Such 
an approach does not build self-confidence, 
self-reliance, moral and spiritual strength, 
dedication, or energy. The fiber and charac- 
ter of your people is strong. You are proving 
it by tackling these immense economic and 
social problems yourselves. I am proud of 
all of you and of your leaders for the good 
works you are doing. 

Of course, there is no doubt that money 
from the United States and other industrial 
countries is needed to accomplish some of 
the goals you have set for yourselves. For a 
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moment, let me cite for you some of the phys- 
ical achievements of the past five years which 
have come from direct U.S. assistance, or 
through multilateral agencies to which my 
country contributes: 

In education, the most important field, 
textbooks distributed to your countries to- 
talled more than 14 million at the end of 
fiscal year 1966 more than nine million of 
these books were distributed in the past two 
years. 

Classroom construction, executed with as- 
sistance from the agency for international 
development, continues, with the total num- 
ber completed in the past two fiscal years 
equal to that of the previous three-year 
period; more than 27,000 units have been 
built in five years. 

AID-assisted teacher training courses have 
been completed by 8,700 teachers in fiscal 
1965, and by 9,000 teachers in fiscal 1966. 
Since their inception more than 38,000 teach- 
ers have graduated from such aid programs. 
Purther, more than 100,000 teachers have 
profited from in-service training sessions 
financed all or in part by AID. 

In agriculture, more than 1,130,000 acres 
of land has been newly irrigated by AID 
projects; and 387,000 acres have been re- 
claimed by clearing and draining. And 
supervised agricultural credit loans totalling 
$337 million have been extended to some 
682,000 people through fiscal 1966. In the 
last fiscal year alone, the total of these loans 
was $147 million. 

More than 15 million children and 12 mil- 
lion adults are being fed under Public Law 
480 programs. The children are mainly fed 
in the schools—the availability of food there 
has increased the attendance significantly. 

Housing construction, through the assist- 
ance of AID financing, in the last two fiscal 
years has exceeded 132,000 units, and some 
790,000 of your citizens now have better liv- 
ing conditions. Savings and loan associa- 
tions to acquire money for investment in 
housing has been successful. By the end of 
last year, ninety savings and loan associa- 
tions, with 360,000 members, were established 
in the American nations to the south. 
Homes financed totalled 41,000 units, and net 
savings were $113 million. 

In the same general area, AID has worked 
diligently to establish credit unions. By 
December of 1965 1,930 credit unions were 
in operation, and they were serving 457,000 
members with savings of $30 million, Their 
loans now total $29 million. 

In the vital field of health, approximately 
1,200 health centers are now operating, as 
compared to only 686 two years ago at this 
time. Mobile health units have been in- 
creased from 61 to 88 in this same period. 
Vaccinations for smallpox, measles, cholera 
have been given to about four million people 
by the end of fiscal 1966. And malaria eradi- 
cation programs now protect some 100 mil- 
lion people. Also more than 2,700 rural wells 
and 1,170 potable water supply systems serv- 
ing about 14.5 million citizens, were com- 
pleted by June 30th of this year. 

Here in New Orleans, our own two medical 
schools—Louisiana State University and Tu- 
lane—are contributing to the improvement 
of the health of the people in Costa Rica 
(LSU) and Colombia (Tulane) respectively. 

Since 1959, when LSU’s medical school 
signed a formal agreement with the medical 
school of the University of Costa Rica in San 
Jose, three programs have been launched to 
improve Costa Rica’s professional health 
personnel and its health standards. First, 
LSU contributed the knowledge and talent 
of its staff doctors and other scientists to help 
establish a new school of medicine at the 
University of Costa Rica. Today this task is 
completed, and the newest medical school in 
the world has graduated this year its first 
nine students. The second program is an 
international center for medical research and 
training, one of six in the world, in which 
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LSU doctors and other health and 
scientists work cooperatively with staffers 
and scientists from the University of Costa 
Rica. They do so through an exchange of 
graduate doctors and graduate scientists in 
Physiology, bio-chemistry, parasitology, and 
related sciences. When these exchange stu- 
dents return to their own countries, they are 
able to upgrade the education and training 
given in their medical schools. 

The third program at San Jose—the only 
one of its kind in the world—is a tropical 
medicine student fellowship program. Thus 
far, more than 400 United States medical 
students have taken part in this program— 
they are sent to Latin American medical 
schools, hospitals and research institutions, 
where they work in the field of tropical 
medicine. They return to my country with 
greater khowledge and understanding of the 
health problems and diseases of your 
countries. 

At the University of the Valley in Cali, 
Colombia, Tulane doctors and scientists work 
with the staff of that university’s medical 
school in another international center for 
medical research and training. Tulane's 
staff is helping to provide the avenue for 
medical and health institutions in Latin 
America to improve the educational and 
training standards and knowledge of health 
problems. 

The total U.S. economic assistance to your 
countries from public funds has averaged 
slightly more than one billion dollars yearly 
since the Alliance began. This includes 
assistance from AID, the Social Progress 
Trust Fund (SPTF), food for peace, Export- 
Import Bank and the Peace Corps, 

But my country is not by any means alone 
in the economic aid given to your countries: 
The fact is that the Alliance, as you know, 
commands the efforts and resources of inter- 
national organizations, other free world na- 
tions and thousands of individual citizens. 
Included in this group of international agen- 
cles which have agreed to foster the Alliance 
are the United Nations; the International 
Bank for Reconstruction and Development; 
the International Monetary Fund; the Orga- 
nization of American States; the Inter-Amer- 
ican Development Bank; and the Export- 
Import Bank. From the Ex-Im Bank, 
commitments to Latin America increased 
from $219 million in the calendar year 1964 
to $245 million in 1965. And the Inter- 
American Development Bank, since m 
its first loan in 1961, has approved loans 
totalling more than $1.5 billion to your 
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from the Social Progress Trust Fund for 
projects in education, housing, health and 
agriculture. 

Contributions to the Alliance from other 
free world countries, which are members of 
the Development Assistance Committee 
(DAC) of the Organization for Economic 
Cooperation and Development (OECD), aver- 
aged $203 million in 1961, 1962 and 1963. 
The preliminary figures for 1964 show a ten 
per cent increase in these contributions. 
These DAC-member countries are assisting 
Latin America through the International De- 
velopment Bank, by bond purchase, by direct 
loan, by making the Bank the financial 
agent, or by parallel financing with the Bank. 
In the past year and a half, Canada, the 
Republic of West Germany, Italy, The Neth- 
erlands, Spain and Great Britain have made 
available about $95.7 million to your coun- 
tries. Just a year ago, The DAC-member 
mations agreed to initiate softer lending 
terms within three years, which would in- 
clude long maturities (25 years or more); 
at low interest rates (3 per cent or less), and 
& grace period of seven years or longer. 

All of this help does not include the direct 
U.S. private investment and other capital 
which averaged $511 million during the first 
three years of the Alliance. These capital 
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flows are increasing as the economic climate 
improves. 

Further, United States citizens, through 
independent voluntary groups at the grass 
roots level, are doing much to work with 
your people. Examples are the Peace Corps, 
the Partners of the Alliance and the Inter- 
national Executive Service Corps. In its first 
14 months of operation, the International 
Executive Service Corps provided the volun- 
teer services of experienced United States 
executives and managers to 52 Latin Ameri- 
can businesses. Thirty States in my country, 
and a similar number of areas in Latin 
America, now take part in the Partners of the 
Alliance Program. One such project brought 
ten Costa Rican school teachers to Oregon 
school districts where they divided their 
time between attending in-service training 
courses in teaching techniques, and in- 
structing in Spanish and social studies. By 
the end of fiscal 1966, four States have pro- 
vided more than 160 scholarships to individ- 
uals in their counterpart regions in Latin 
America. 

One of the most successful ventures ever 
undertaken by my government was—and 
is—the Peace Corps, whose numbers are all 
over the globe today. Requests of 18 of your 
countries have sent 4,000 corps volunteers 
to work with you in agricultural extension, 
rural and urban community action, educa- 
tion, health and public works. The Corps’ 
investment in your countries has climbed 
from $1.9 million in calendar year 196) to 
$25.2 million last year. 

And there are other private groups, such 
as the American Institute for Free Labor De- 
velopment (AIFLD), supported by U.S. labor, 
business and my government. This group 
conducts educational programs to strengthen 
free trade unions as democratic institutions. 
More than 40,000 union members have been 
trained by AIFLD in leadership training in 
19 of your countries. Another 400 selected 
leaders from your countries have been 
brought here for advanced work. They are 
receiving training similar to the leadership 
course you have received here at Loyola. 

The National Rural Electric Cooperative 
Association has established 30 new coopera- 
tives, which serve more than five million 
people in ten countries. 

Also, by a contract with AID, the Cooper- 
ative League of the USA has provided the 
technical services of 45 cooperative specialists 
to Latin America, The National Farmers 
Union also has conducted special leadership 
courses for young farmers and the National 
Education Association, launched the Teach 
Corps in 1963 which has given to some 3,000 
Latin Americans to receive in-service teacher 
training from experienced teachers of my 
country. Last, but most important too, more 
than 70 U.S. universities and colleges were 
contributing technical assistance by March 
of this year—their help includes education 
reform, creation of new institutions, and 
strengthening of teaching, administration 
and research in agriculture, health, business 
administration, engineering and public ad- 
ministration. 

Representing as I do the great port of New 
Orleans, my interests in economic growth 
and development have centered on freer 
trade among the nations of the free world. 
The countries of Latin America do a tremen- 
dous business through our port. Last year, 
exports from our port to your countries to- 
taled almost 1.1 million short tons, with a 
value of $313.6 million. Imports from your 
countries were 1.4 million short tons, with a 
value of $264.3 million. 

One of the finest organizations devoted to 
freer trade—an organization which is en- 
joying success beyond the dreams of its 
founders—is the Central American Common 
Market. As you know, the treaty on Central 
American economic integration went into 
effect in 1961. Since then; intra-regional 
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trade between the five nations of Central 
America has increased more than fourfold. 
In 1960, intra-regional trade totalled $32.7 
million—in 1965, this trade had jumped to 
$142.2 million! In just five years, exports in 
the intra-regional trade have climbed from 
7.5 per cent of the export total to 20 per cent 
today! 3 

Furthermore, in the 1960's the region's 
economy has been growing at a rate of six 
per cent a year, as compared to 4.5 per cent 
in the 1950's. In short, Central America and 
Mexico today are the fastest growing econo- 
mies in our hemisphere. And the nations 
of Guatemala, Honduras, Nicaragua, El Sal- 
vador and Costa Rica are growing. 

With the Central American Common Mar- 
ket, trade also flourishes between your coun- 
tries and the port of New Orleans, In 1964, 
a total of 284,438 short tons of cargo, valued 
at $58.6 million, passed through the port 
bound for Central America. That same year, 
357,868 short tons of cargo, valued at $53.5 
million, passed through our port from your 
countries. 

The fact is that the problems now facing 
the Central American Common Market are 
those of success, of progress. As your com- 
mon market enters its second stage, there is 
concern “about too much foreign ownership 
of new industries; about over-development of 
industry at the expense of agriculture and 
about too many similar companies compet- 
ing in a single industry,” according to a 
recent article in Business Abroad, The ar- 
ticle states that “emphasis from now on is 
likely to be more on coping with these prob- 
lems and less on stimulating growth itself.” 

Despite these problems, which I know you 
will resolve, your common market’s future 
looks very bright indeed. Today 97 per cent 
of all common market items are equalized 
under a common tariff for external trade. 
The outlook for the next five years is that 
you may realize the following: 

Establishment of a customs union by 1970. 
Present conflicting systems of your countries 
will be combined into one unified service; 
then equalized tariff revenues would be dis- 
tributed among the five member nations re- 
gardless of the port of entry; 

Coordination of fiscal policy. Taxes, in- 
vestment incentives and currency are all be- 
ing studied in terms of eventual unification 
for all member countries. It is expected that 
equalization of fiscal incentives for indus- 
trial investments will be ratified. Further, 
a clearing house established last year has 
handled $112.2 million in transactions in 
order to facilitate the use of Central Ameri- 
can currencies in making payments. A Cen- 
tral American monetary union to harmonize 
monetary, credit and foreign exchange pol- 
icies probably will be established next; 

Establishment of a common policy on def- 
inition of origins, and on what constitutes lo- 
cal manufacture in order to qualify for free 
internal trade. The concept of “integrated 
industries” with the common market has 
produced some problems, but the proposed 
program probably will be modified in the 
market’s second stage. 

Business abroad states that “incentives to 
invest in CACM are strong enough today 
even without special advantages available to 
integrated industries....As an economic 
unit, CACM has been strong enough and suc- 
cessful enough in the last five years to sub- 
ordinate member countries“ political fluctua- 
tions in favor of the common economic good. 
Economic integration has stimulated growth 
and engendered a new and welcome level of 
political stability. 

One more note about the success of the 
Central American Common Market: 

In 1960, net capital investment in the five 
nations was 617.1 million; by 1963, this in- 
vestment had climbed to $57.9 million, and 
last year, it was $130 million. That means 
that capital investment has jumped almost 
eight times in the past five years! 
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I would hope that the Latin American Free 
Trade Association, which includes most of 
the other countries in our hemisphere, will 
be able to progress in the years ahead, as has 
your common market. Then all of Latin 
America would benefit from the success en- 
joyed in Central America. 

What your peoples are proving, and what 
we in the United States are happy to foster, 
is that together we can do so much for the 
greater good of all the American nations. 

I would close with more words from Jose 
Marti: He said: “Whoever would wish a live 
nation, should help to establish the matters 
of his country in such a way that each man 
may work actively and enjoy personal inde- 
pendence.” 

As brothers in this hemisphere, we will 
build a better life for our children and their 
children if we follow the wisdom and cour- 
age of Jose de San Martin, “Knight of the 
Andes,” when he said: “I am an instrument 
of justice: the cause that I defend is the 
cause of humankind.” Thank you. 


REPORT OF THE SPRINGFIELD 
STREET LIGHTING COMMITTEE 


Mr. MACKAY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Kentucky [Mr. FarnsLEy] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
RecorD and include extraneous matter. 
The SPEAKER, Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Georgia? i 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FARNSLEY. Mr. Speaker, during 
the past year I have distributed a report 
on the effective use of brighter lights as 
& crime and accident deterrent to public 
officials and civic leaders throughout the 
country. 

One of the most helpful and interest- 
ing responses was from Mr. Silver Suarez, 
Chief of Police of Springfield, Ill. I would 
like to include in the Recor a copy of 
Chief Suarez’ letter and the report of 
the Springfield Street Lighting Commit- 
tee which he discusses. 


DEPARTMENT OF POLICE, 
CITY or SPRINGFIELD, ILL., 


April 12, 1966. 
Hon, CHARLES FARNSLEY, 
Representative, Third District of Kentucky, 
U.S. House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sm: I appreciate very much the study 
that was sent to me showing the relationship 
between street lighting and crime. I am 
sorry I am unable to give you any percent- 
ages for the city of Springfield at this. time, 
but I think the information I am forwarding 
to you will be of extreme value in your sur- 
vey. 

The Springfield School District, prior to 
lighting all public school buildings, suffered 
a loss of almost $25,000 in window breakage. 
The School Board adopted to light up all the 
schools in the district during the night-time 
hours at a cost of almost $25,000. I was 
further informed that in a two year period 
the cost of the installation of the lights was 
saved, due to the almost elimination of win- 
dow breakage. 

SI am forwarding to you, the new street 
lighting program for the city of Springfield. 
You will not only find language 
to explain the cost, but a map showing the 
areas where the new lights are to be installed 
and the type of lights. If you are not fa- 
miliar with the city of Springfield, the map 
indicates the entire city of Springfield will 
have a new street lighting program. I feel 
that once this project has been completed, 
we can expect a reduction of crime and 
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traffic accidents. Those of us in law enforce- 
ment know the greatest aid to a criminal is 
darkness and if we can convert darkness into 
daylight, the criminal will then have to seek 
other aids in order to accomplish his mis- 
sion. 

I hope that we have been helpful to you 
in the information you are seeking. 

Very truly yours, 
SILVER SUAREZ, 
Chief of Police. 


REPORT OF SPRINGFIELD STREET LIGHTING 
COMMITTEE 


This document is the final report of the 
Street Lighting Committee appointed by 
Mayor Nelson Howarth on October 30, 1964. 
The committee was formed to recommend a 
1964-67 street lighting program for the City 
of Springfield. In addition they were spe- 
cifically charged with the following respon- 
sibilities. 

1. To determine whether or not the people 
of Springfield especially those in commercial 
areas wanted the street lighting system ex- 
tended or improved. 

2. To recommend a program to the City 
Council whereby the city and property 
owners might improve the street lighting 
system under a mutual plan for sharing the 
cost. 

Members appointed to the committee 
were: Commissioner Ines C. Hoffmann, Com- 
missioner John H. Hunter, former city com- 
missioner and former Illinois Auditor Gen- 
eral Frank H. Whitney, attorney James M. 
Drake, James Bolinger, Manager of Leland 
Motor Hotel, Morris Myers of Myers Bros., 
the late Walter Gray then City Engineer and 
A. V. Massaro and William Porter electrical 
engineers for the City Water, Light and 
Power. 

The committee held its organizational 
meeting on Thursday, November 5, 1964, in 
the Mayor’s office and William Porter was 
elected chairman. 

The first regular meeting of the committee 
was held on December 15, 1954, and the 
committee took the following action. 

1. Set as its number one objective a com- 
plete review of the street lighting in the en- 
tire city and the setting forth of a compre- 
hensive plan for the complete city. 

2. Agreed to review the subdivision ordi- 
nance and make suggestions or recommen- 
dations directly to the City Council on any 
amendments that may be needed with regard 
to street lighting. 

8. Agreed that where und wiring 
is now used for street lighting it should 
also be used in any rebuilding project but 
that 30 foot turmed wooden should 
Be used to replace Springfields’ obsolete or- 
namental lighting system. 175 watt mercury 
vapor luminaires should be installed on the 
poles. The City Water Light and Power was 
to ascertain whether or not they could afford 
a replacement program such as this as part 
of their maintenance program. 

4. Agreed that fluorescent lighting should 
be extended as far west as Third Street be- 
tween Jefferson and Capitol and as far east 
as Ninth Street. However, in extending it 
east it was felt that this lighting should be 
put in on Monroe and Capitol by the new 
County building but it should not be ex- 
tended to the north until the uptown urban 
renewal was undertaken in these areas. 

5. Agreed that 400 watt mercury vapor 
should be used on all arterial streets and all 
other commercial areas in the city. Also that 
consideration should be given in the near 
future to installing this type lighting be- 
tween Second and Third in the uptown area. 

At its meeting of March 30, 1965 the com- 
mittee agreed that two Pilot Projects should 
be undertaken to ascertain the sentiments 
of the citizenry of Springfield toward im- 
proved street lighting. The City Water Light 
and Power to finance these projects. 
The first Pilot Project was the removal of 200 
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watt incandescent lamps on 14 foot cast iron 
ornamental standards and the installation of 
175 watt Mercury Vapor lamps on 30 foot 
wooden poles but with underground wiring. 
This was done in the area bounded by Law- 
rence Avenue, Fayette, MacArthur Boulevard 
and Park. The second Pilot Project was the 
conversion of a series incandescent circuit to 
Mercury Vapor lamps in the area bounded 
by Fourteenth Street, Sangamon Avenue, 
Twenty-First street and Black Avenue. Both 
of these projects received wide approval by 
the residents in the area. 

At its October 11, 1965 meeting the com- 
mittee reviewed the success of the first two 
Pilot Projects. 

Considerable discussion was held on the 
procedures to follow to finance a complete 
rehabilitation of the city’s street lighting 
system. By now the committee had come to 
realize that this, if done properly would be 
quite costly and it might be difficult to get 
the citizenry to participate in the cost. The 
committee agreed that once a program was 
formulated, an ordinance would then have to 
be passed to formalize the program. It was 
agreed that considerable public relations 
would have to be done and the support of the 
ACI and SCADA and other civic groups would 
have to be solicited. 

The committee also decided that if the City 
Water Light and Power would finance the 
project that a third Pilot Project should be 
undertaken in the fringe of the uptown com- 
mercial area. This third Pilot Project which 
is now completed was the lighting of Seventh 
Street from Capitol Avenue to Cook Street 
with six of the standards being concrete and 
three of them cheminite treated Ponderosa 
Pine poles, It was also agreed by the com- 
mittee that the members of the committee 
from the City Water Light and Power would 
make the first draft of the total street light- 


ing program. i 

Subsequent to the committee's October 11 
meeting and prior to the City Water Light 
and Power’s engineers drafting the above 
mentioned total street lighting program, 
William Porter, chairman of the committee, 
met with the City Council to ascertain 
whether the Council was receptive to the idea 
of launching a total improvement plan. He 
was directed by the Council to have a map 
prepared and the cost estimate made on the 
total program. Mr. Porter suggested that 
such a program could be financed by a Gen- 
eral Obligation Bond but no commitment 
was made by the Council as to whether or 
not they favored this means of financing, 
The map was then prepared by Mr. Porter 
and Mr. Massaro and their staff, and indi- 
cates both the type of light and the type of 
standard to be used. 

After the map was prepared the City was 
divided into 36 areas and a cost estimate 
was made for each area. Added to this were 
the cost estimates for certain projects such 
as Fifth Street and Sixth Street, that had 
been made previously, The total estimated 
cost for the new lights came to $991,845.00. 
Added to this was the cost of $247,961.00 
for removing the old fixtures, tree trimming 
and contingencies. The grand total for the 
entire project is thus estimated to be $1,239,. 
806.00. This figure is based upon City Water 
Light and Power material and manpower 
costs. 

On Thursday, February 24, the last meet- 
ing of the street lighting committee was 
held, The preliminary draft of the map was 
presented to them as well as the cost esti- 
mate. The committee endorsed the map as 
drawn and decided that it along with this 
report should be formally submitted to the 
City Council. 

Before listing the specific final recommen- 
dations of the committee, some mention 
should be made of the new street lighting 
that has been installed since the inception 
of this street lighting committee. In addi- 
tion to the three pilot projects already men- 
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tioned, new street lighting has been installed 
on Sixth Street from North Grand to Black 
Avenue, on 18th Street from Washington to 
Ash, on Lawrence Avenue from Ninth Street 
to Feldkamp and on Ninth Street and Madi- 
son to the GM&O Railroad. In addition 
to this, new fluorescent fixtures have been 
installed around the County Building and 
within the next 90 days the area bounded 
by Sixth Street, North Grand, Ninth Street 
and Mason will be converted to 175 watt 
mercury vapor lamps, 

FINAL RECOMMENDATIONS OF THE COMMITTEE 

The Street Lighting Committee recom- 
mends— 

1. That the City Council formally adopt the 
Street Lighting Program as outlined on the 
map submitted herewith. 

The Committee further recommends— 

2. That the City Council set the year 1968 
as the date on which to have this objective 
accomplished. This date was chosen because 
1968 is the 150th anniversary of Illinois state- 
hood. A number of projects have been sched- 
uled to be completed for this celebration. 

3. The Committee feels that the best way 
of financing this program is by issuance of 
General Obligation Bonds. Commissioner 
Hunter has instructed I. J. Feuer, Assistant 
Corporation Council to ascertain whether or 
not the City Water Light and Power can 
pledge a portion of their funds toward the re- 
tirement of these bonds. Other money such 
as motor fuel tax might also be used for this 
purpose and of course, as a last resort there 
could be a very slight increase in property 
taxes. It also is quite possible that some 
federal funds may be available for this proj- 
ect under “The Urban Beautification and Im- 
provement Program.” The Committee does 
not feel that the program will be successful 
if it is done piecemeal with special assess- 
ments, but of course, a final decision on this 
matter would be up to the City Council. 

The Committee recommends— 

4. That the City Council amend the Sub- 
division Ordinance making it mandatory that 
Developers provide street lighting that meets 
TES standards in all new areas being de- 
veloped. 

Should the Council see fit to endorse this 
program, Mr. James Bolinger and Mr. Morris 
Myers of the Street Lighting Committee have 
agreed to serve as publicity chairmen in help- 
ing to put this program over to the citizenry 
of Springfield. The rest of the committee 
stands by ready and willing to assist in 
whatever capacity that it can. 


SOUTH-BAITING BRINGS 
PENALTIES 


Mr. MACKAY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
frfom Kentucky [Mr. FarnsLey] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Georgia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FARNSLEY. Mr. Speaker, I 
would like to include in the Recorp an 
article by William S. White that ap- 
peared in the Washington Post this 
morning: 

GOP GAINS IN DIXIE—SOUTH-BAITING BRINGS 
PENALTIES 
(By William S. White) 

Paradox is being piled upon paradox in the 
politics of the South in this Congressional 
election year as never before in all our 
history. 

The deeply entrenched Senator James O. 
EASTLAND, for years the very symbol of arch- 
conservatism to national liberals in general 
and to civil rights advocates in particular, 
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incredibly appears to be in some conceivable 
danger for reelection from Mississippi—on 
the ground that he is too liberal. 

Historically the chance for any Republican 
to win any statewide office in Mississippi has 
been, to put the matter plainly, something 
on the order of minus zero. But now, Rep. 
PRENTISS WALKER, a Goldwater Republican, is 
seeking EasTLaNp’s seat and is clearly causing 
the Senator at least some modest concern. 

Why? Well, WaLKER says that EASTLAND, 
who as chairman of the Senate Judiciary 
Committee has been the most formidable 
bottler-up of ‘civil rights legislation that old 
body has ever seen, isn’t tough enough on 
civil rights and other liberal subjects. 

The situation is bizarre almost beyond 
belief; and it is a situation by no means con- 
fined to Mississippi. 

In Alabama, the right wing Democratic 
Governor, George Wallace, who this time is 
running by proxy with his wife as the official 
candidate, is being opposed by Republican 
Representative JaMEs MARTIN, and the power 
of the opposition is no kind of joke. 

In Georgia, Republican Representative 
Howard Cattaway is, by perfectly sober 
observers, given a very good prospect indeed 
to take the Governorship in November. 

And in Virginia, Senator Harry FLOOD BYRD, 
In., son of perhaps the greatest authentic 
conservative produced by the South in half 
a century, is being seriously opposed by a 
Conservative Party candidate, John W. Car- 
ter, who solemnly regards Senator BYRD as 
quite dangerously liberal. 

Tt is barely possible in a rational world to 
suppose that Senator Brno, who is in fact a 
rather more moderate conservative than his 
father, could really be regarded by some peo- 
ple as a bit on the left side. But by no pos- 
sible logic, however grotesque, could Senator 
EASTLAND be so described in a world of any 
rationality whatever. 

What; then, has happened to the politics of 
the South? The partial answer, anyhow, 
seems to be this: The nerves and the emo- 
tions of great numbers of voters have been 
rubbed so raw so long over the civil rights 
issue—and by the ceaseless poundings of 
Northern critics who are only now discover- 
ing that their own race problems are not 50 
easily solved as they had once thought— 
that they are reacting automatically against 
all ins and finding something good in all 
outs. 

This is a deep national problem, for this 
is a politics basically of sheer unreason, and 
it will only be further inflamed unless it is 
treated by the rest of the country with some 
tolerance and some generosity and some un- 
derstanding. South-hating and South-bait- 
ing is not good enough—and never was, as 
perhaps the more responsible Northern poll- 
ticilans themselves will now at long last come 
to understand, For extremism in the North 
has fed and nurtured extremism in the 
South; and true national reunion will never 
come until this profound reality is truly ac- 
cepted. 

Far too long there has been far too much 
finger-pointing at the South, too much dem- 
agogic breast-beating from afar. The most 
profound, the most indispensable, of na- 
tional interest requires an end to pulpit- 
pounding by the pseudo-parsons of politics 
in the North, who ought long since to have 
been examining first the shortcomings of 
their own areas in the problems of race and 
educational opportunity and fair employ- 
ment and all the rest of it. 


AARON G. BENESCH 


Mr. MACKAY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from New Jersey [Mr. DANIELS] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
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Georgia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DANIELS. Mr. Speaker, this 
week a very good friend of mine and of 
many other Members of this House was 
taken by death. Aaron G. Benesch, for 
more than half a century a newsman, 
passed away at Providence Hospital at 
the age of 73. 

Mr. Benesch who retired last Decem- 
ber as associate editor of the Newhouse 
National News Service earned the re- 
spect of every person with whom he 
came in contact. Honest and courteous 
and a constant prober for “the facts,” 
his stories were unfailingly fair to all 
those whose activities he reported and, 
above all, to his thousands of readers 
who had learned through the years that 
his view of an event was both factual 
and unbiased. 

When Mr. Benesch retired last Decem- 
ber 31 all of his many friends who joined 
with him at the National Press Club had 
hoped that he would have many years 
left to spend with his lovely wife, Eva, 
but unfortunately this was not to be 
and God has called His own. 

We in the State of New Jersey have 
a special fondness for this adopted son 
of the Garden State which transcended 
his role as a writer for the Newark Star- 
Ledger and the Jersey Journal. We 
knew him better as an active member of 
the New Jersey Society and as a true 
prince among men. 

I can think of no one who more richly 
merits the Scriptural well done thou 
good and faithful servant” than this fine 
man. All who were enriched by knowing 
Aaron will never forget him and each of 
us wishes that Almighty God will grant 
him eternal rest. 


AN ETHICS COMMITTEE FOR THE 
HOUSE 


Mr. MACKAY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Florida [Mr. BENNETT] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 

the request of the gentleman from 
Georgia? 
There was no objection. 
Mr. B Mr. Speaker, the 
country is shocked and very disappointed 
about the apparent lack of ethics and 
morality in many areas of our Govern- 
ment. A recent poll showed that the 
people of the United States were con- 
cerned about ethics in Government at a 
level with the top two concerns: the war 
in Vietnam and inflation. 

For many years I have introduced leg- 
islation in the House to establish a Com- 
mittee on Ethics to oversee the activities 
of Members, This committee would add 
teeth to the Code of Ethics for Govern- 
ment Service, which we were able to 
enact in 1958. The code of ethics we 
now have is an adequate set of rules, but 
has little enforcement power. 

I have pending before the House Rules 
Committee, House Resolution 954, a bill 
to establish in the House of Representa- 
tives a Select Committee on Standards 
and Conduct. 
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The Senate has such a committee, and 
is now hearing the case of one of its 
Members. When the Senate Rules Com- 
mittee investigated one of the Senate’s 
employees in 1964 I appeared before the 
committee and suggested that an ethics 
committee be established to help police 
standards and conduct among Members 
of Congress. Senator JoHN SHERMAN 
Cooper of Kentucky presented this legis- 
lative idea to the Senate and it was 
passed. 

Now, the Committee on the Organiza- 
tion of Congress has recommended that 
the House establish a Select Committee 
on Standards and Conduct. My bill, 
— 25 Resolution 954, would accomplish 
I have contacted every member of the 
House Rules Committee, where the bill 
is pending, requesting a hearing on my 
bill. I have had some favorable com- 
ments from the Rules Committee mem- 
bers, and I am hopeful that this bill can 
be enacted in this session of Congress. 
It is long overdue. An Ethics Committee 
is needed now. 


INCREASE IN THE PRICE OF MILK 


The SPEAKER. Under previous order 
of the House, the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. Resnick], is recognized for 
15 minutes. 

Mr. RESNICK. Mr. Speaker, in the 
New York Times of August 15, New York 
City Markets Commissioner Samuel J. 
Kearing, Jr., is quoted as saying that the 
increase in milk prices in New York City 
is completely the responsibility of the 
US. Department of Agriculture, and that 
when Secretary of Agriculture Orville J. 
Freeman appeared before the New York 
City Council, he confused the situation. 
Mr. Freeman at that time said that any 
increase of more than 1 cent a quart 
to the consumer must be attributed to 
factors other than the increase in prices 
paid to farmers for milk. 

If anyone is confusing the situation 
it is Commissioner Kearing. 

In the first place, prices which dealers 
pay farmers for milk sold in New York 
City are fixed jointly by the State of New 
York, the State of New Jersey, and the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture through 
cooperative and identical Federal and 
State milk marketing orders. 

In the second place, the prices quoted 
in the Times article as having been paid 
by dealers to dairy farmers fully support 
the Secretary’s statement that farm 
prices for milk have gone up only 1 cent 
a quart over the past year. The Times 
article states, and I quote: 

The milk dealer now pays 12.8 cents a quart 
for each quart of milk he buys. This is an 
increase from 12.1 cents a quart in July. 
In January, the price was 12.5 cents and in 
August 1965 it was 11.8 cents a quart. 


These figures are precisely the same 
ones to which the Secretary referred, 
and it is unfair and illogical to some- 
how. twist these into a condemnation of 
the Secretary. 

Commissioner Kearing simply does not 
know what he is talking about. I am 
completely baffled as to how a man in the 
Commissioner’s position, with all the in- 
formation available to him, could be so 
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utterly uninformed and make such an 
unknowledgeable statement. The fact is 
that the Department of Agriculture is 
more concerned with consumer prices 
than is the Commissioner himself, and 
the real cause of the recent increase in 
consumer prices can be attributed to 
many factors, principally the continued 
drop in dairy production. 

The Commissioner should know by now 
that unless dairy farmers begin to get a 
fair return for their efforts, the issue 
will not be dairy products at high prices, 
but no dairy products at any price. This 
country faces a black market in butter, 
cheese, and ice cream unless steps are 
taken soon to reverse to downward pro- 
duction trends. In order to do this we 
are going to have to reduce the ever- 
widening gap between the cost the con- 
sumer pays and the money the farmer 
gets. 

Secretary Freeman made it perfectly 
clear when he spoke before the New York 
City Council on August 4 of this year. 

He said at that time: 

Recent modest farm price increases are 
badly needed and have been earned. Both 
consumers and farmers benefit when the 
farmer is fairly rewarded for his labor. The 
farmer has not been fairly rewarded in the 
past, and if this situation is allowed to per- 
sist, food supplies will diminish as farmers 
leave agriculture. Prices will then increase 
sharply and the consumer ultimately will 
pay much more. 

Commissioner Kearing may find this 
unclear, but I think that it is even more 
clear that the commissioner has made 
a couple of mistakes. His first mistake 
is believing that no one will challenge 
the fictitious scapegoat he has tried to 
create, and his second and more serious 
error is his assumption that the real 


problem can be solved by ignoring it, by 
hoping that it by itself—slip 
quietly away. 


But the fact of the matter is that 
dairy farmers will continue to leave 
their farms and dairy prices will con- 
tinue to rise until some action is taken 
to reverse the trends. And the saddest 
fact is that Commissioner Kearing’s un- 
warranted attack upon the Department 
of Agriculture and Secretary Freeman 
has done absolutely nothing to help 
either the consumer or the farmer. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave of ab- 
sence was granted to: 

Mr. Apams, for the week of August 22, 
on account of official business. 

Mr. Hicks, for the week beginning 
Monday, August 22, on account of offi- 
cial district business. 

Mr. Howarp (at the request of Mr. 
ALBERT), for today, on account of offi- 
cial business. 

Mr. PEPPER (at the request of Mr. 
ALBERT), for today, on account of offi- 
cial business. 

Mr. Frynt (at the request of Mr. 
Mackay), for Wednesday, August 17, on 
account of official business. 


SPECIAL ORDERS GRANTED 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
address the House, following the legis- 
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lative program and any special orders 
heretofore entered, was granted to: 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. Mackay) to revise and ex- 
tend their remarks and to include ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr. Resnick, for 15 minutes, today. 

Mr. GALLAGHER, for 60 minutes, on 
August 18, 1966. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
extend remarks in the CONGRESSIONAL 
RecorpD, or to revise and extend remarks 
was granted to: 

Mr. GRABOWSKI. 

Mr. St. ONGE. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. CARTER) and to include ex- 
traneous matter: ) 

Mr. PELLY. 

Mr. Morse. 

Mr. UTT. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. Mackay) and to include 
extraneous matter:) 

Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. 

Mr. DYAL. 

Mr. McVIcKER. 

Mr. POWELL. 

Mr. FASCELL. 

Mr. RONCALIO. 

Mrs. Hansen of Washington. 


SENATE BILLS REFERRED 


Bills of the Senate of the following 
titles were taken from the Speaker's 
table and, under the rule, referred as 
follows: 

S. 642. An act for the relief of Chung K. 
Won; and 

S. 2104. An act for the relief of Harriet O. 
Chambers. 


BILL AND JOINT RESOLUTIONS 
PRESENTED TO THE PRESIDENT 


Mr. BURLESON, from the Committee 
on House Administration, reported that 
that committee did on August 16, 1966, 
present to the President, for his ap- 
proval, a bill and joint resolutions of the 
House of the following titles: 

HR. 11671. An act to approve a contract 
negotiated with the El Paso County Water 
Improvement District No. 1, Texas; to author- 
ize the execution, and for other purposes; 

H.J. Res. 810. Joint resolution to author- 
ize the President to proclaim the 8th day of 
September 1966 as “International Literacy 
Day”; 

H.J. Res. 1207. Joint resolution to author- 
ize the Administrator of General Services to 
accept title to the John Fitzgerald Kennedy 
Library, and for other purposes. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr, MACKAY. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly 
(at 6 o’clock and 45 minutes, p.m.) the 
House adjourned until tomorrow, Thurs- 
day, August 18, at 12 o'clock noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 


2653. Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, a 
letter from the Commissioner, 
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tion and Naturalization Service, Depart- 
ment of Justice, transmitting reports 
concerning visa petitions approved, ac- 
cording certain beneficiaries third pref- 
erence classification, pursuant to the 
provisions of section 204(d) of the Immi- 
gration and Nationality Act, as amended, 
was taken from the Speaker’s table and 
referred to the Committee on the Judici- 
ary. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUB- 
LIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 

Mr. HAYS: Committee of conference. 
Conference report on Senate Concurrent 
Resolution 90, concurrent resolution to au- 
thorize printing of additional copies of 
hearings (Rept. No. 1857). Ordered to be 
printed, j 

Mr. ASPINALL: Committee of conference, 
Conference report on S. 602, an act to amend 
the Small Reclamation Projects Act of 1956 
(Rept. No. 1858). Ordered to be printed. 

Mr. EVINS of Tennessee: Committee of 
conference. Conference report on H.R. 14921, 
an act,making appropriations for sundry in- 
dependent executive bureaus, boards, com- 
missions, corporations, agencies, offices, and 
the Department of Housing and Urban De- 
velopment for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1967, and for other purposes (Rept. No. 1859). 
Ordered to be printed. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. DYAL: 

H.R. 17109. A bill to amend title 38 of the 
United States Code so as to increase the pe- 
riod of presumption of service connection for 
certain cases of multiple sclerosis from 7 to 
20 years; to the Committee on Veterans’ Af- 
fairs. 

By Mr. FUQUA: 

H.R.17110. A bill to amend title 13, United 
States Code, to provide for a mid-decade 
census of population, unemployment, and 
housing in the year 1975 and every 10 years 
thereafter; to the Committee on Post Office 
and Civil Service. 

By Mr, GILLIGAN: 

H.R. 17111. A bill to exclude from income 
certain reimbursed moving expenses; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. JACOBS: 

H.R. 17112. A bill to exclude from income 
certain reimbursed moving expenses; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. KLUCZYNSKI: 

H.R. 17113. A bill to incorporate Pop 
Warner Little Scholars, Inc.; to the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary. 

FH. R. 17114. A bill to exclude from income 
certain reimbursed moving expenses; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. McVICKER: 

H.R. 17115. A bill to exclude from income 
certain reimbursed moving expenses; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. MOELLER: 

H.R. 17116. A bill to provide for the restora- 
tion and rehabilitation of lands damaged by 
surface or strip mining; to the Committee 
on Agriculture. 

By Mr. MULTER: 
HR. 17117. A bill to incorporate Pop 
Warner Little Scholars, Inc; to the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. NELSEN: 
H.R. 17118. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to authorize an incen- 
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tive tax credit ‘allowable with respect to 
facilities to control water and air pollution, 
to encourage the construction of such fa- 
cilities, and to permit the amortization of 
the cost of constructing such facilities within 
a period of from 1 to 5 years; to the Commit- 
tee on Ways and Means. 
‘By Mr. RIVERS of South Carolina: 

H.R. 17119. A bill to amend title 10, United 
States Code, to permit members of the 
Armed Forces to be assigned or detailed to 
the Environmental Science Services Admin- 
istration, Department of Commerce; to the 
Committee on Armed Services. 

By Mr. ST. ONGE: 

H.R. 17120. A bill to amend title XVIII of 
the Social Security Act to permit payment 
thereunder, in the case of an individual 
otherwise eligible for home health services 
of the type which may be provided away 
from his home, for the costs of transporta- 
tion to and from the place where such 
services are provided; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. SCHWEIKER: 

H.R. 17121. A bill to provide for the estab- 
lishment of national cemeteries in the Com- 
monwealth of Pennsylvania; to the Commit- 
tee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. SICKLES: 

H.R. 17122. A bill to authorize a 5-year 
hydrologic study and investigation of the 
Delmarva Peninsula; to the Committee on In- 
terior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr, TENZER: 

H. R. 17123. A bill to prohibit wiretapping 
by persons other than duly authorized law 
enforcement officers engaged in the investiga- 
tion or prevention of specified categories of 
criminal offenses, to exclude evidence ob- 
tained through interception of oral com- 
munications by certain means in any pros- 
ecution for an offense against the United 
States unless such evidence was obtained by 
duly authorized Federal law enforcement of- 
ficers, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. WHITENER (by request) : 

H.R. 17124. A bill to authorize the Com- 
missioners of the District of Columbia to 
lease airspace in freeway rights-of-way with- 
in the District of Columbia, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on the District of 
Columbia. 

By Mr. WYDLER: 

H.R. 17125. A bill to repeal the wheat proc- 
essing charge, commonly known as the bread 
tax; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. BRAY: 

H.R. 17126. A bill to exclude from income 
certain reimbursed moving expenses; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr.DON H. CLAUSEN: 

H.R. 17127. A bill to amend the Social 
Security Act to provide that payments for 
skilled nursing home services under the hos- 
pital insurance benefits program shall be 
made on a reasonable charge basis rather 
than on a reasonable cost basis; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. FRIEDEL: 

H.R. 17128: A bill to prohibit the Admin- 
istrator of the Federal Aviation Agency from 
using Bolling Air Force Base or the Anacostia 
Naval Air Station as a general aviation air- 
port, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. ROONEY of Pennsylvania: 

H.R. 17129. A bill to regulate and foster 
commerce among the States by providing a 
system for the taxation of interstate com- 
merce; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. WIDNALL: 

H.R. 17130. A bill to authorize the acqui- 
sition, transfer, conveyance, and lease of 
certain property in an integrated and his- 
toric embassy area in the District of Colum- 
bia for use as a headquarters. site for the 

tion of American States, as sites 
for other international organizations, and as 
sites for governments of foreign countries, 
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and for other purposes; to the Committee 
on Public Works, 
By Mr. FRIEDEL: 

H.J. Res. 1273. Joint resolution designat- 
ing the Sunday before Labor Day in each 
year as National Traffic Accident Prevention 
Day, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. WALKER of New Mexico: 

H.J. Res. 1274. Joint resolution proposing 
an amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States to provide that the right to vote 
shall not be denied on account of age to 
persons who are 18 years of age or older; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. DONOHUE: 

H. Con. Res. 982, Concurrent resolution ex- 
pressing the sense of Congress with respect 
to invoking the rights of article XXVIII of 
GATT; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. PHILBIN: 

H. Con. Res. 983. Concurrent resolution ex- 
pressing the sense of Congress with respect 
to invoking the rights of article XXVIII of 
GATT; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. CALLAN: 

H. Res. 972, Resolution providing for a re- 
view of proposed improvements on the Loup 
River and tributaries, Nebraska; to the Com- 
mittee on Public Works, 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follow: 

By Mr. BRAY: 

H.R. 17131. A bill for the relief of Mid- 
States Steel & Wire Co.; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. FARBSTEIN: 

H.R. 17132. A bill for the relief of Louie 
Chan Kee; to the Committee on the Judi- 
0 a 

By Mr. FRIEDEL: 
H.R. 17133. A bill for the relief of Elias 
Lambrinos; to the Committee on the Judi- 


clary. 
By Mr. MOELLER: 

H.R. 17134. A bill to provide for the free 
entry of a pipe organ and parts imported 
for the use of the Christ Lutheran Church 
of Washington, D.C.; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. RESNICK: 

H.R. 17135. A bill for the relief of Francis 
Michael Mikio Yamaguchi; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. ROYBAL: 

H.R. 17136. A bill for the relief of Mrs. 

Carmen Fahey; to the Committee on the 


By Mr. SMITH of Virginia: 
H.R. 17137. A bill for the relief of Robert 
L. St. Martin; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 


SENATE 


WEDNESDAY, AUGUST 17, 1966 
(Legislative day of Monday, August 15, 
1966) 


The Senate met at 11 o'clock a.m., on 
the expiration of the recess, and was 
called to order by Hon. DANIEL K. 
Inouye; a Senator from the State of 
Hawaii. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Frederick Brown 
Harris, D.D., offered the following 
prayer: 

Our Father, God, in whose love and 
wisdom lies all our hope, we thank Thee 
for all life’s loveliness that cannot be 
shaken or shattered by the world’s 
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divisive hates or by the contentions that 
rend the earth, which could be so fair. 

We are grateful for friendships which 
sanctify, for music which gives wings to 
our jaded spirits, for truth which breaks 
the shackles of the mind, and for shin- 
ing human character, unsullied and un- 
afraid, through which there floods suffi- 
cient of Thy light for us in the dark to 
rise by. 

We pause now to acknowledge that we 
cannot live by bread alone or in the flesh 
alone, and that the highest part of us 
must have an escape into altitudes meas- 
ured not by days or clocks or calendars. 
Make real to us the kingdom within 
whose radiant realities are its faith, its 
ideals, its visions of beauty, and its 
aspirations that lay hold of God and 
goodness, 

We ask it in the name of the one who 
is the fairest among ten thousand and 
the one altogether lovely. Amen. 


DESIGNATION OF ACTING PRESI- 
DENT PRO TEMPORE 


The legislative clerk read the following 
letter: 
U.S. SENATE, 
PRESIDENT PRO TEMPORE, 
Washington, D.C., August 17, 1966. 
To the Senate: 
Being temporarily absent from the Senate, 
I appoint Hon. DANIEL K, INOUYE; a Senator 
from the State of Hawaii, to perform the 
duties of the Chair during my absence. 
Cari HAYDEN, 
President pro tempore. 


Mr, INOUYE thereupon took the chair 
as Acting President pro tempore. 


THE JOURNAL 
On. request of Mr. Lone of Louisiana, 
and by unanimous consent, the Journal 


of the proceedings of Ghar August 16, 
1966, was approved. 


COMMITTEE MEETING DURING 
SENATE SESSION 


On request of Mr. Lone of Louisiana, 
and by unanimous consent, the Subcom- 
mittee on Intergovernmental Relations 
of the Committee on Government Opera- 
tions was authorized to meet during the 
session of the Senate today. 

On request of Mr. Lone of Louisiana, 
and by unanimous consent, the following 
subcommittees were authorized to meet 
during the session of the Senate today: 

The Subcommittee on Parks and Rec- 
reation of the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. 

The Subcommittee on REA of the 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 


THE CALENDAR 


Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
Senate proceed to the consideration. of 
bills on the calendar to which there is 
no objection, beginning with calendar 
No. 1425. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so or- 
dered. 
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AMENDMENT OF THE SHIPPING ACT 
OF 1916 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 3391) to amend the Shipping Act, 
1916, as amended, to authorize exemp- 
tion from the provisions of the act which 
had been reported from the Committee 
on Commerce, with an amendment, to 
strike out all after the enacting clause 
and insert: 

That the Shipping Act, 1916 (46 U.S.C. 
801 et seq.), is amended by adding thereto 
the following new section: 

“Sec. 36. The Federal Maritime Commis- 
sion, upon application or on its own motion, 
may by order or rule exempt for the future 
any class of agreements between persons sub- 
ject to this Act or any specified activity of 
such ms from any requirement of the 
Shipping Act, 1916, or Intercoastal Shipping 
Act, 1933, where it finds that such exemp- 
tion will not substantially impair effective 
regulation by the Federal Maritime Commis- 
sion, be unjustly discriminatory, or be detri- 
mental to commerce. 

“The Commission many attach conditions 
to any such exemptions and may, by order, 
revoke any such exemption. 

No order or rule of exemption or revoca- 
tion of exemption shall be issued unless op- 
portunity for hearing has been afforded in- 
terested persons,” 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, was read the third 
time, and passed. 


MERCHANT MARINE ACT OF 1966 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 3446) to consolidate and reenact 
certain of the shipping laws of the 
United States, and for other purposes, 
which had been reported from the Com- 
mittee on Commerce with amendments, 
on page 13, after line 2, to strike out: 

(h) The Commission may, subject to the 
provisions. of the civil service laws and the 
Classification Act of 1949, appoint such of- 
ficers, engineers, inspectors, attorneys, ex- 
aminers, and other employees as are neces- 
sary in the execution of its functions. 


At the beginning of line 8, to strike out 
“(i)” and insert “(h)”; at the beginning 
of line 21, to strike out “(j)” and insert 
“(i)”; on page 14, line 10, after the word 
“appointment” to insert a comma and 
“subject to the provisions of the civil 
service laws and the Classification Act of 
1949”; in line 20, after the words “shall 
be ap-”; to strike out the heads of the 
major administrative units shall be 
ap-; on page 30, line 19, after the word 
“be”, to strike out “expected” and insert 
“exempted”; on page 31, line 4, after the 
word “penalty”, to strike out “or” and 
insert for“; on page 40, at the begin- 
ning of line 9, to insert “pending which 
the Commission has suspended the op- 
eration of the schedule”; on page 42, 
line 3, after the word contract“, to 
strike out “or” and insert “of”; on page 
45, line 17, after the word “freight”, to 
strike out “forwarder” and insert for- 
warders”; on page 53, after line 2, to 
strike out: 

HEARINGS 


Sec. 1303. For provisions, other than those 
in this part, relating to hearings before the 
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Commission, see sections 1208, 1204, 1205, 
1206, 1208, 1209, and 1210 of this Act. 


After line 7, to strike out: 


Sec. 1304. (a) For the purpose of any in- 
vestigation which, in the opinion of the 
Commission, is necessary and proper in car- 
rying out the provisions of this title, any 
member of the Commission, or any officer or 
employee thereof designated by it, is em- 
powered to subpena witnesses, administer 
oaths and affirmations, take evidence, and re- 
quire the production of any books, papers, 
or other documents which are relevant or 
material to the matter under investigation. 
Such attendance of witnesses and the pro- 
duction of such books, papers, or other doc- 
uments may be required from any place 
in the United States or any territory, dis- 
trict, or possession thereof, or the Common- 
wealth of Puerto Rico, at any designated 
place of hearing. Witnesses summoned be- 
fore the Commission shall be paid the same 
fees and mileage that are paid witnesses in 
the courts of the United States. 


And, in lieu thereof, to insert: 


Sec, 1380p. (a) For the purpose of inves- 
tigating alleged violations of this Act, the 
Commission may by subpena compel the 
attendance of witnesses and the production 
of books, papers, documents, and other evi- 
dence from any place in the United States 
at any designated place of hearing. Sub- 
penas may be signed by any Commissioner, 
and oaths or affirmations may be adminis- 
tered, witnesses examined, and evidence re- 
ceived by any Commissioner or examiner, 
or, under the direction of the Commission 
by any person authorized under the laws 
of the United States or of any State, territory, 
district, or possession thereof, or the Com- 
monwealth of Puerto Rico, to administer 
oaths. Persons so acting under the direction 
of the Commission and witnesses shall, un- 
less employees of the Commission, be en- 
titled to the same fees and mileage as in the 
courts of the United States. Obedience to 
any such subpena shall, on application by 
the Commission be enforced as provided in 
this Act for the enforcement of orders of 
the Commission other than for the pay- 
ment of money. In addition for the pur- 
pose of any investigation which in the 
opinion of the Commission, is necessary and 
proper in carrying out the provisions of this 
title, any member of the Commission, or any 
officer or employee thereof designated by it 
is empowered to subpena witnesses, ad- 
minister oaths and affirmations, take evi- 
dence, and require the production of any 
books, papers, or other documents which are 
relevant or material to the matter under in- 
vestigation to the same extent that the 
Commission had such power, if any, under 
the Merchant Marine Act, 1936, through the 
Reorganization Plan No. 7 of 1961 prior to 
the adoption.of the Act. 


On page 55, after line 20, to strike out: 


Sec. 1305. No person shall be excused from 
attending and testifying or from producing 
books, papers, or other documents before the 
Commission, or any member or officer or em- 
ployee thereof, in any investigation instituted 
by the Commission under this title, or in 
obedience to the subpena of the Commission 
or of any court in any proceeding based upon 
or growing out of any alleged violation of 
this title, on the ground that the testimony 
or evidence, documentary or otherwise, re- 
quired of him may tend to incriminate him 
or subject him to a penalty or forfeiture; 
but no person shall be prosecuted or subject 
to any penalty or forfeiture for or on account 
of any transaction, matter, or thing concern- 
ing which he is compelled, after having 
claimed his privilege against self-incrimina- 
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tion, to testify or produce evidence, docu- 
mentary or otherwise, except that such per- 
son so testifying shall not be exempt from 
prosecution and punishment for perjury 
committed in so testifying. 


And, in lieu thereof, to insert: 

Sec. 1305. No person shall be excused on 
the ground that it may tend to incriminate 
him or subject him to a penalty, or for- 
feiture, from attending and testifying, or 
producing books, papers, documents, and 
other evidence, in obedience to the subpena 
of the Commission or of any court in any 
proceeding base upon or growing out of any 
alleged violation of this title or in any inves- 
tigation in which the Commission may sub- 
pena witnesses under section 1304 of this 
Act; but no natural person shall be prose- 
cuted or subjected to any penalty or for- 
feiture for or on account of any transaction, 
matter, or thing as to which, in obedience to 
a subpena and under oath, he may so testify 
or produce evidence, except that no person 
shall be exempt from prosecution and pun- 
ishment for perjury committed in so 
testifying. 


On page 60, after line 18, to strike out: 
PENALTIES FOR VIOLATIONS OF ORDERS, RULES, 
OR REGULATIONS 

Sec. 1404. Whoever knowingly and willfully 
violates any order, rule, or regulation of the 
Commission made or issued in the exercise 
of the powers, duties and functions set forth 
in this title, for which no penalty is other- 
wise expressly provided, shall upon convic- 
tion thereof be subject to a fine of not more 
than $500. If such violation is a continuing 
one, each day of such violation shall con- 
stitute a separate offense. 


On page 62, line 3, after the word 
“titles”, to insert I,“; on page 65, at 
the beginning of line 18, to strike out 
“many” and insert “may”; on page 69, 
line 21, after the word “the”, to strike 
out “Navy Department” and insert “De- 
partment of Defense”; on page 72, line 
18, after the word “Secretary,” to insert 
“until such time as he”; on page 74, line 
11, after the word “make”, to strike out 
“recommendation” and insert “recom- 
mendations”; in line 14, after the word 
“titles”, to insert II,“; on page 76, after 
line 17, to strike out: 

HEARINGS 

Sec. 2303. For provisions, other than those 
in this part, relating to hearings before the 
Secretary, see sections 3202, 3205(c), 3206, 
$211(a), 3405, 3501, and 4802 of this Act. 


On page 86, line 19, after the word 
“the”, where it appears the second time, 
to strike out “Navy Department” and in- 
sert “Department of Defense”; on page 
87, line 1, after the word “the”, to strike 
out “Secretary of the Navy” and insert 
“Secretary of Defense or his designee”; 
on page 88, line 5, after the word “of”, 
to strike out “the Navy” and insert “De- 
fense or his designee”; on page 92, line 
4, after the word “of”, to strike out “the 
Navy” and insert “Defense or his desig- 
nee“; in line 14, after the word “of”, to 
strike out “the Navy”, and insert “De- 
fense or his designee”; on page 104, at 
the beginning of line 18, to insert “‘title 
II.“; on page 112, line 11, after the word 
“States”, to insert “or after sale under 
section 3109:”; on page 121, line 3, after 
the word “the”, where it appears the 
second time, to strike out “purchases” 
and insert purposes“; on page 156, line 
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1, after the word “if”, to strike out “each” 
and insert “such”; on page 174, line 5, 
after (a)“, to insert Except as other- 
wise provided,”; on page 203, after line 
18, to strike out: 
SCOPE OF PART 

Sec. 4201. This part deals with acquisition, 
construction, operation, and transfer of ves- 
sels by the Secretary generally. For other 
provisions dealing with the acquisition, con- 
struction, operation, and transfer of vessels 
by the Secretary, see title III and parts A and 
E of title IV. 


And, on page 204, line 19, after the 
word “of”, to strike out “the Navy” and 
insert “Defense or his designee”. 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, was read the third 
time, and passed. 


BILL PASSED OVER 


The bill (S. 1809) to establish a uni- 
form national policy concerning prop- 
erty rights in inventions made through 
the expenditure of public funds, and for 
other purposes, was announced as next 
in order. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Over, Mr. 
President. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The bill will be passed over. 


DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE APPRO- 
PRIATIONS, 1967 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The Chair lays before the Senate 
the unfinished business. 

The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H.R. 15941) making appro- 
priations for the Department of Defense 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1967, 
and for other purposes. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The clerk will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
order for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

The bill is open to amendment. 

Mr. RUSSELL of Georgia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, for myself and for the distin- 
guished Senator from Massachusetts 
(Mr. SALTONSTALL], I send to the desk an 
amendment and ask to have it reported. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The amendment will be stated. 

The assistant legislative clerk read as 
follows: 

Page 3, line 21, after “1967” insert: 

: Provided further, That notwithstanding 
any other provision of law, until June 30, 
1968, the President may order any member in 
the Ready Reserve of an armed force, who has 
not served on active duty other than for 
training, to active duty for not more than 
18 consecutive months: Provided further, 
That in order to achieve fair treatment as 
between members in the Ready Reserve who 
are being considered for active duty under 
this section consideration shall be given to— 

(a) family responsibilities; and 
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(b) employment necessary to maintain 
the national health, safety, or interest 


Mr. RUSSELL of Georgia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, this amendment is short, concise, 
and clear. It grants the President of the 
United States the authority to order to 
active duty any member of the Ready 
Reserve of any of the Armed Forces of 
the United States who has not served on 
active duty other than for training here- 
tofore. 

At the outset I wish to say that this 
amendment is not intended in any way 
to reflect on the members of the Reserve 
forces of this country. Unfortunately, 
news accounts of my statement or my 
interviews with reporters after the com- 
mittee reported the bill, indicated that I 
said all of the 133,000 men who had not 
been trained, the so-called REP’s in the 
Reserve enlisted program, were seeking 
to escape the dangers and hardships of 
war, and that it was some kind of 
scandal. 

I never made such a statement and I 
did not intend to infer that such was the 
case. 

I did state and I repeat here that there 
have been individual cases that amount 
to a scandal where people have under- 
taken to avoid active duty in the regular 
forces by finding places in the Reserve 
units. They are in a great minority, 
and their action can in no wise be at- 
tributed to the great mass of Reserve 
forces. 

I recall distinctly in this same inter- 
view that I stated I was not reflecting on 
the entire Reserve; that I had always 
supported the Reserves. Unfortunately, 
that portion of my statement was omit- 
ted from the news account. 

The Reserve organizations of this 
country are not responsible for the con- 
ditions which exist today. They have 
been a bulwark of strength in every 
period of danger that this Nation has 
ever met and the overwhelming mass of 
them are ready and willing to serve in 
this or in any other emergency that 
threatens the security and welfare of 
our Nation. 

Mr. President, this amendment is of- 
fered for two reasons. In the first place, 
I am seeking to bring about as nearly 
as possible, an equality of service to our 
Nation in time of war. 

This cannot be done under existing 
conditions when the Reserves assigned 
to units are not subject to call except on 
the basis of unit callup. I have always 
supported universal military training. I 
believe that every young man in this 
Nation who is physically able to do so, 
should have 6 months of active military 
training; and until we do adopt such a 
policy, Mr. President, we will not be able 
to avoid the allegations of favoritism, 
and the difficulties which arise because 
some men are able to go to college and 
others are not. 

I am very proud of the fact that on 
one occasion in my career, perhaps the 
hardest legislative fight in which I was 
ever engaged, was the one in which the 
Senate adopted by the margin of 1 vote 
a bill providing for universal military 
training for every young American when 
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he became 18 years old. The bill died 
in the other body. I still say that with- 
out that type of legislation, we will never 
find an equitable method of distributing 
service under the colors of the United 
States and in the uniform of the United 
States. 

All of us are familiar with the fact 
that the minimum physical and mental 
requirements for duty in the Reserves 
and in the National Guard are higher 
than they are for Selective Service. 
Therefore, the men who are isolated 
from the war by virtue of being in the 
Reserve units are, on the average, su- 
perior mentally and physically to those 
being drafted and sent to Vietnam. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Georgia yield for a 
question? 

Mr. RUSSELL of Georgia. I am 
happy to yield to the Senator from Ohio. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. I should like to have 
the Senator explain to me just what are 
the different categories of individuals 
in the Reserves. I have my own knowl- 
edge, of course, but I should like to get 
corroboration—that is, I know there are 
men in the Reserves who served in 
World War II. Is that not correct? 

Mr. RUSSELL of Georgia. That is 
correct. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Also volunteer en- 
listees in the Reserves who have never 
served in war. * 

Mr. RUSSELL of Georgia. Never 
been on active duty at any time in the 
regular forces, other than for training. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Then there is a third 
class, men who have served recently, and 
as a part of their service go into the 
Reserves when they are separated from 
the regular service. 

Mr. RUSSELL of Georgia. The Sena- 
tor is correct. Perhaps the largest unit 
of the Ready Reserves is comprised of 
those men who have been drafted and 
who have served 2 years, or 21 months, 
in some instances, but who still have a 
4-year obligation in the Ready Reserves. 
That is the largest body of men in the 
Reserves. They are specifically ex- 
empted by this amendment, because they 
have already served their draft period. 
They are not subject to callup under 
this amendment. They will be called 
only if their entire Reserve unit is or- 
dered into active duty. That is the rea- 
son I am offering this amendment; be- 
cause it is much fairer than the unit 
call. I have described one group. As 
to the next, if a man enlisted for 3 years 
in the Regular Army, when he completes 
his term of service of 3 years, he, then 
has a 3-year obligation in the Ready 
Reserves. There are quite a large num- 
ber of these men. 

In addition, there are a number of 
what might be called career reservists. 
Some of them served, as the Senator has 
said, in World War II, although not 
many of them, Quite a large number 
served in the Korean conflict, and they 
are now in the Reserves because they 
like the military duty. They are, of 
course, building up their retirement, 

Mr. LAUSCHE, Yes. 
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Mr. RUSSELL of Georgia. They are 
receiving drill pay and building up their 
retirement benefits by continuing to 
stay in the Reserves. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Is it fair to say that 
the premise for the Senator's proposal 
is that in the main there are two divi- 
sions in the Reserves, one, those who have 
actively served in the military forces and, 
two, those who voluntarily enlisted in 
the Reserves but have never served 

Mr, RUSSELL of Georgia. Have never 
been on active duty other than for train- 


ing. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. That is right. It is 
the latter class 

Mr. RUSSELL of Georgia. This 
amendment is applicable only to those 
who have not had any active duty in 
the forces, other than for training. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Yes. I thank the 
Senator very much for his information. 

Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Georgia yield for a few 
questions? 

Mr. RUSSELL of Georgia. I am glad 
to. yield to the Senator from North 
Carolina. 

Mr. ERVIN. In the performance of 
my duties as a U.S. Senator, there is 
nothing- I dislike more than to disagree 
with the two Nestors of the Armed Serv- 
ices Committee, the distinguished Sena- 
tor from Georgia Mr. [RUSSELL], and the 
distinguished Senator from Massachu- 
setts [Mr. SALTONSTALL]. I should like 
to ask the Senator from Georgia if this 
e does not represent legisla- 

on? 

Mr. RUSSELL of Georgia. Yes, it does. 

Mr. ERVIN. I should like to ask the 
Senator from Georgia if the amend- 
ment does not represent legislation which 
under the Reorganization Act rightly lies 
within the jurisdiction of the Armed 
Services Committee? 

Mr. RUSSELL of Georgia. Yes. If it 
were introduced as a bill, it would be re- 
ferred to the Armed Services Committee 
but, due to the fact that the other body 
in writing this appropriation bill in- 
eluded in it a number of legislative pro- 
visions relating to the Reserve forces, 
they in effect opened the door under the 
rules of the Senate to any germane 
amendment of a legislative nature that 
might be offered from the floor. 

Mr. ERVIN. I would respond to that 
by saying that unwise conduct on the 
part of the House does not justify unwise 
conduct on the part of the Senate. 

Mr. RUSSELL of Georgia. Sometimes 
the Senate is not so logical as it usually 
is—when, for example, if the House 
makes a mistake, it is decided that the 
Senate cannot touch it, and even if it is 
incorrect, we must go along with it. 

Mr. ERVIN. I would say that if the 
House has put anything unwise in a bill, 
the Senate should merely strike it out 
and not indulge itself in other unwise 
legislation. : 

The thing that Vostles me about the 
amendment is that there have been no 
hearings held on it. 

Mr. RUSSELL of Georgia. The Sen- 
ator is in error on that. The Armed 
Services Committee and the Senate Ap- 
propriations Subcommittee held hear- 
ings on the appropriation bill and went 
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into the matter with the Secretary of 
Defense; the Chief of Staff of the Army, 
and the Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff at great length. 

Mr. ERVIN. But did the Armed Serv- 
ices Committee afford any opportunity 
to the National Guard organizations and 
to the Reserve organizations to be heard? 

Mr. RUSSELL of Georgia. They were 
heard on the provisions in the House bill 
and related matters. 

Mr. ERVIN. I have no objection to 
calling into service the men described in 
the amendment who are in the Reserve 
pool, but quite frankly I do have serious 
objection to disrupting the National 
Guard units throughout the United 
States. The Senator’s amendment 
would permit that to be done. I enter- 
tain this objection for several reasons. 
If I am incorrect in my assumption, I ask 
the Senator to set me right. I am under 
the firm impression that virtually all of 
our disciplined organizations and well- 
trained military forces, except Reserve 
units and National Guard units, are al- 
ready in service in Vietnam or in our 
scattered outposts around the world. 

Mr. RUSSELL of Georgia. The Sen- 
ator is completely in error. None of them 
are on duty anywhere. 

Mr, ERVIN. I believe the Senator 
misunderstood what I had in mind. I 
said I understood that most of our dis- 
ciplined and well-trained military units 
other than our Reserve units 

Mr, RUSSELL of Georgia. Oh, I 
understand. 

Mr. ERVIN. And our National Guard 
units are already in service in South 
Vietnam, or in other outposts which we 
maintain in Europe, Formosa, and else- 
where in the world. 

Mr. RUSSELL of Georgia. That was 
true some 2 or 3 months ago, but at that 
time all the Regular divisions in the 
United States were in a deplorable con- 
dition, and those divisions were being 
stripped and the men were being sent to 
Vietnam. To some degree this condition 
has now been remedied and they have 
trained draftees filling up those divisions. 

They took 18,000 to 20,000 of some of 
our very best men out of Germany, sent 
some of them to Vietnam and brought 
back some to this country to help train 
the draftees. The readiness condition in 
the regular forces in this country is not 
as bad as it was 3 or 4 months ago, but it 
still leaves something to be desired. 

Mr. ERVIN. Iam much concerned on 
this point. If we take men out of the 
Reserve and National Guard units, to 
replenish the regular forces, we are going 
to deplete those units and curtail, if not 
destroy, their effectiveness as military 
organizations. 

Iam also concerned about this point: 
In addition to depriving the Reserve and 
National Guard units, of their enlisted 
personnel, the amendment would seri- 
ously impair the value of all the work 
which has gone into building up the 
efficient staffs of the units of the Reserve 
and National Guard from the battalion 
to the division level. The amendment 
contemplates that these staffs are not 
tobe used. 

Mr. RUSSELL of Georgia. I do not 
share the Senator’s apprehension on that 
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score. One reason no units have been 
called up is because of the experience we 
have had in the past, of the turbulence or 
effect it has had on various communities 
throughout the country. When a unit is 
called up from a town of 800 or 900, 
there are taken out of that town 200 or 
250 of the active men of that community. 
They are taken from jobs that require 
training. This frequently includes some 
of the leading businessmen of the com- 
munity. That is one reason why no 
units have been called up. 

I think it has much less impact on a 
community to take seven or eight men 
out of a National Guard unit—and prob- 
ably no more than that number would 
be called because they have had active 
duty—than if the whole unit were called 
up. If a unit were called up, men who 
have served heretofore would be called 
up. Men who have served in Vietnam 
and have then gone into the National 
Guard or Reserve units would be called 
up. Some of those men who have already 
served in Vietnam and who have just 
come back would be called up, and they 
would be sent back to Vietnam. Under 
this amendment they would not be sub- 
ject to call. It certainly would not dis- 
turb any National Guard unit or any Re- 
serve unit to call up seven or eight men 
out of a unit. 

Only recently we saw the Regular 
forces lose over half of their men. It 
adversely affected their efficiency. I do 
not think it would increase the impact 
to call seven or eight men out of a unit 
any more than it would to draft seven or 
eight men out of the community who had 
not had any service. f 

This amendment would not affect a 
large portion of the Reserves, because 
many have already served on extended 
active duty and will not be subject to 
its. terms. If the Senator prefers to wait 
to call up an entire unit, he would call 
men who may have served 3 or 4 more 
years of active duty in Europe. You 
would call up some who had performed 
their duty in Vietnam and who had re- 
turned. They would be sent back to 
active duty. You would cause an in- 
equity and also do a great deal of harm 
to the economy of the communities in 
which they live. 

We went through this experience once 
before when it was insisted that we call 
up an entire Reserve or National Guard 
unit. We called up a Reserve division 
from one State. As TI recall, it was Wis- 
consin. It had a tremendous impact on 
the economy of that State to call up 
30,000 from that one State instead of 
calling those men from a number of 
States. That is what you would do under 
the Senator’s suggestion. 

As I see it, the only fair.way to take 
care of this matter is to put the Reserves 
on the same basis as draftees and say, 
“If you have had no active duty other 
than training duty in the armed services, 
you are under a duty to serve your coun- 
try, and you should be called up to per- 
form that service.” : 

In this way we would not be injuring 
the Reserve units, because many of the 
men, especially the older experienced 
ones, have already served and would not 
be subject to call under this amendment. 
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Mr. ERVIN. I am not advocating 
calling up any Reserve or National Guard 
unit as a unit at this time. I do not 
have sufficient knowledge of conditions 
to state whether that is either necessary 
or advisable. What I am saying is based 
upon the proposition that, if the war in 
South Vietnam is going to be continued 
at its present tempo, or anything like its 
present tempo, we will have adequate 
time to call up the necessary number of 
replacements or reinforcements from the 
millions of men in this country who have 
never served a single moment in the 
Regular Forces or in the National Guard 
or in a Reserve unit. 

That is far more preferable than dis- 
rupting existing National Guard and Re- 
serve organizations on which we must 
rely in case the conflict in Vietnam grows 
or a new crisis arises elsewhere in our 
precarious world. 

The Korean conflict showed that when 
we take men piecemeal out of the Na- 
tional Guard or Reserve units, we deplete 
those units, and destroy their military 
effectiveness. 

I express the wish that instead of 

pressing this amendment the Senator 
from Georgia [Mr. RussetLt] and the 
Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. SAL- 
TONSTALL], will introduce a bill of similar 
import and afford persons interested in 
this question, such as National Guard 
officers, State officials, and Reserve units, 
an opportunity to come before the Sen- 
ate Armed Services Committee and give 
their views with respect to the feasibility 
of such legislation. 
Mr. RUSSELL of Georgia. It seems 
to me when We are putting a floor under 
the number of reservists and at the same 
time protecting them against any active 
duty, other than training duty which is 
in effect what we are doing in this bill. 
This is a good time to provide for equal- 
ity of service insofar as it relates to those 
who are subject to call to serve their 
country on active service. 

I may point out to the Senator from 
North Carolina that he exaggerates when 
he says millions and millions of men are 
available, because many of these boys 
are not subject to call because of mental 
or physical defects. There are districts 
where they are scraping the bottom of 
the barrel to find men to fill the calls. 
We have about 40,000 men being called 
up a month. 

I do not think the men in the Reserves 
will object to being called up. The Na- 
tional Guard officers will object to men 
being taken out of their units. There 
never has been one who was worth his 
salt who was willing to have even one 
man transferred out of his unit. If 
those officers were worth anything, they 
would take that position. That has 
always been true in the history of war 
and military organizations. 

I sée no harm whatever in taking a 
fair proportion of these men, who have 
not performed any extended active duty 
whatever but are in the Reserve Forces, 
and giving them an opportunity to serve. 
Under the amendment, they would have 
only an 18-month active service require- 
ment. That is all they can be required 
to serve, whereas a draftee can be and 
is compelled to serve 24 months. 
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Mr. ERVIN. I might state to the Sen- 

ator, if he will indulge me further, that 
I agree with him in the observation that 
most of the people who would be affected 
would welcome the opportunity to serve. 
My views are not based upon any con- 
cern for them, or for any other individ- 
uals. 
My concern is based solely upon the 
possible disastrous effect the policy out- 
lined in the proposed amendment might 
have on virtually the only disciplined 
and well-trained military organizations 
we have in the United States, at this crit- 
ical hour. Their preservation at present 
strength and status of readiness is neces- 
sary if we are to be prepared to meet 
further emergencies. 

I would say further to the Senator 
from Georgia that his views and mine 
agree with respect to the fact that every- 
one owes an equal obligation to the Gov- 
ernment, and that we should have had 
universal military service throughout the 
years, and that if we had had it, we would 
not be perplexed with these personnel 
problems at this time. 

I thank the Senator for his indulgence, 
and say that it does grieve me not to be 
in full harmony with the views enter- 
tained on this point by my friend, the 
Senator from Georgia, and the distin- 
guished Senator from Massachusetts. 

Mr. RUSSELL of Georgia. I yield to 
the Senator from Mississippi. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I have 
listened closely to the Senator’s answers 
to the questions propounded by the Sen- 
ator from North Carolina; and I think he 
has fully and corréctly answered every 
single point that has been raised. I say 
that as one who is fairly familiar with 
this subject matter, and one who has fol- 
lowed it. 

The Senator has pointed out here that 
if we establish and write into the appro- 
priations bill a floor for the Army Re- 
serve and for the National Guard—and 
that is exactly what the bill does; it says 
those forces must be maintained at not 
less than certain numbers—and put the 
money in the bill to support those num- 
bers, and make all the necessary pro- 
visions, then the time has come when 
something must be done to equalize the 
service. Fairness compels it. I shall 
make some remarks along that line later 
on my own time, but I support the Sena- 
tor fully now, and I have kept up with 
the subject. 

Mr. RUSSELL of Georgia. I thank 
the distinguished Senator. Without de- 
siring to be odious in comparison, I would 
prefer to have that statement from him 
than from any other Senator. I con- 
sider the Senator from Mississippi the 
most fully informed member of this body 
on the Reserve forces and the various 
laws that apply to them. I appreciate 
very much the statement he has made. 
He expressed the way I feel about the 
matter completely, that it is impossible 
to have equality of service with a floor 
under these numbers in the Reserve and 
in the National Guard, without giving 
some of these men who have had no 
nontraining active duty whatever the op- 
portunity to serve. 

I yield to the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts. 
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Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
I simply wish to say to the Senator from 
North Carolina, for whom I have great 
respect know of no man in the Senate 
who tries to be fairer and more objective 
in his votes and in what he says; I say 
that advisedly, because we have served 
together on the Committee on Armed 
Services for a number of years—that I 
joined with the Senator from Georgia on 
this amendment for one simple reason: 
That I thought it was the only way that 
we could be fair to the young men of our 
country who had to serve in Vietnam. 

As the Senator from Mississippi has so 
well stated, we have built up, by unani- 
mous agreement in the House and in the 
Senate, a Reserve force requirement of 
640,000 in the National Guard and in 
the Reserves. Now the President can 
call them only as a unit if he declares a 
national emergency. What the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Georgia—in 
which I gladly join—will do will be to 
permit the President of the United 
States, at his discretion; to call any one 
individual man from a unit into active 
service for 18 months, 

As the Senator has said, if you take a 
whole unit out of one community, you 
do a great deal more damage than if you 
take, we will say, seven or eight men. We 
are only, by this amendment, attempting 
to take the men who are now in the Re- 
serve or the National Guard, in the Presi- 
dent’s discretion, who have not had any 
service except the 6 months of basic 
training. I believe it is only fair to put 
them on the same basis, the same footing, 
as the man who is called out by the draft, 
or is a volunteer for training, and send 
him out of the country. 

Mr. RUSSELL of Georgia. I yield to 
the Senator from Ohio. 

Mr. YOUNG of Ohio. Mr. President, 
may I say that I think the distinguished 
senior Senator from Georgia has ren- 
dered a real and needful public service 
in offering this amendment. I think 
this rule should. have been in effect 
months ago. I cannot agree with the 
statement made a few minutes ago by 
the Senator from North Carolina, that 
there can possibly be any disastrous 
effects from the passage of the amend- 
ment, 

I think all of us have been concerned 
over the fact that there has not been an 
equality of the service required of the 
young men in this country; and I believe 
that passage of this amendment, and the 
retention of it in the bill in its final 
form, will go a long way toward creating 
some semblance of equality of service for 
all the young men in our country. I 
compliment the Senator from Georgia 
for offering the amendment. 

Mr. RUSSELL of Georgia: I thank the 
Senator. I may say that this amend- 
ment, in the last analysis, applies to only 
about one-fourth of the men in the regu- 
lar Reserves. 

I yield to the Senator from Kansas. 

Mr. PEARSON. Mr. President, the 
Senator from Massachusetts has indi- 
cated that the Reserve units could be 
called up only if the President declared 
a national emergency. Is there not some 
legislation now on the books, passed in 
relation to the Korean conflict, that 
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would permit the executive to call up a 
unit for 1 year? 

Mr. RUSSELL of Georgia. The 1-year 
callup was written in the Berlin emer- 
gency legislation. It was not in connec- 
tion with the Korean war. 

Mr. PEARSON. Berlin. But even 
that requires a declaration 

Mr. RUSSELL of Georgia. Of emer- 
gency. 

Mr. PEARSON. By the President of a 
national emergency? 

Mr. RUSSELL of Georgia. That is 
correct. 

Mr. PEARSON. In the discussion of 
equality with those who come in under 
Selective Service and the draft, and serve 
24 months or 2 years, the case is made 
here that an individual out of a Na- 
tional Guard or Reserve unit could serve 
for 18 months; but that person who 
would serve for 18 months really went 
in under a 6-year enlistment term, did 
he not? 

Mr. RUSSELL of Georgia. So does 
the man who is drafted go in under a 
6-year term. He has 4 years of reserve 
obligation left for him after he finishes 
his 2 years of active duty, under the law. 

Mr. PEARSON. And the Selective 
Service term is for 4 years? 

Mr. RUSSELL of Georgia. After he 
has served 2 years active duty, he has 
4 years left of reserve obligation which 
he must discharge in the Ready Reserve. 
Every man who is drafted and serves for 
2 years on active duty, when he completes 
his 2 years, has 4 years of obligated duty 
in the Ready Reserve. 

Mr. PEARSON. That is under Selec- 
tive Service? 

Mr. RUSSELL of Georgia. That is 
under the current law. 

Mr. PEARSON. A total of 4 years? 

Mr. RUSSELL of Georgia. No, 4 years 
in addition to the 2 years. 

Mr. PEARSON. So the 6-year period 
in the National Reserve is the equal of 
that? 

Mr. RUSSELL of Georgia. It is, ex- 
cept a man in the Reserve serves only 
6 months of duty for training, and does 
not render any active duty at all. 

Mr. PEARSON. Mr. President, under 
the present manpower requirements, if 
this amendment should be rejected, what 
would the alternatives be? 

Mr. RUSSELL of Georgia. They will 
continue, I suppose, to draft 40,000 or 
50,000 men a month. These would be 
the men who have not been able to get 
into the Reserve. 

Mr. PEARSON. Or they would call up 
all units? 

Mr. RUSSELL of Georgia. They could 
call up all units, by declaring an emer- 
gency. Iam convinced that they will not 
declare an emergency because those in 
charge are convinced they would frighten 
the world and disturb everybody. There- 
fore, they will not declare an emergency, 
and the only way to solve the problem is 
vs i this amendment, or one similar 

Mr. PEARSON. It is my understand- 
ing—and I may be in error—that the 
Secretary of Defense has indicated that 
the training requirements in calling up 
Reserve units are such that the time re- 
quired to put them in combat readiness 
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and then to send them back does not 
make this practice feasible. I am not 
sure that I understand this. Can the 
Senator enlighten me as to the position 
of the Secretary of Defense? 

Mr. RUSSELL of Georgia. I have not 
asked the Secretary of Defense how he 
feels about this amendment. I think 
Congress has a responsibility to raise and 
maintain the Armed Forces. 

Mr. PEARSON. My question con- 
cerned the position of the Secretary of 
Defense in regard to calling up whole 
units. 

Mr. RUSSELL of Georgia. Oh, the 
Secretary of Defense stated he was op- 
posed to calling up entire units for the 
reasons I just gave. 

Mr. PEARSON. Because of the decla- 
ration of emergency? 

Mr. RUSSELL of Georgia. It could 
cause too much of an impact upon the 
community or on the State if you call 
up an entire division from the State— 
30,000-odd men out of one State. 

Mr. PEARSON. Mr. President, I 
thank the Senator. 

Mr. RUSSELL of Georgia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I yield to the Senator from North 
Carolina. 

Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, I deeply 
appreciate the indulgence of my good 
friend, the Senator from Georgia. I 
would like to make the observation that 
I am impressed by the argument of the 
Senator from Massachusetts about the 
desirability of having equality of service. 

Nobody is more firmly convinced than 
Iam that all men owe an equal obliga- 
tion to serve their country in times of 
strife with foreign countries. For this 
reason, that argument impresses me very 
much. However, my position is simply 
this: Owing to the dispersal of our mili- 
tary forces to South Vietnam and all 
other outposts we occupy on the face 
of the earth, we need to maintain, for 
other possible emergencies, at their pres- 
ent strength and efficiency all disciplined 
and well trained units we have, such as 
the existing Reserve and National Guard 
units. One of these possible emergencies 
is the acceleration of the fighting in 
South Vietnam. 

Despite the force of the argument in 
respect to the obligation of equality of 
service, I think that the needs of the 
Nation to prevent depreciation of the 
strength and the efficiency of our orga- 
nized Reserve and National Guard units 
outweigh that argument. I nevertheless 
appreciate the very eloquent argument of 
my good friend, the Senator from Mas- 
sachusetts, who has rightly earned my 
highest respect and my deepest affection. 

I thank the Senator. 

Mr. RUSSELL of Georgia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, let me say to my distinguished 
friend, the Senator from North Carolina, 
that, out of more than 1.2 million ready 
reservists, the Secretary of Defense con- 
tends that it is necessary to have only 6 
divisions, or 150,000 maintained in the 
Select Reserve Force. 

The Department says that these six 
divisions of ready reservists are fully 
armed and fully trained. I seriously 
doubt that. I do not think they have all 
the equipment they need. However, that 
is a very small part of the 1.2 million. 
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The Secretary says that 150,000 are 
necessary for the purposes to which the 
Senator refers. As the Secretary will un- 
doubtedly be designated by the President 
to enforce the law, there is no necessity 
for him to call up anyone from those six 
divisions. Everyone knows who they are. 

It has only been a few months since 
the Secretary of Defense deactivated 751 
Reserve units of the Reserve at one fell 
swoop. If it is necessary to maintain our 
Reserve forces, and keep them all at 
home in the Reserve units, why do we 
have a situation in which the Secretary 
disbanded 751 units at one time? That 
did not cause any complete collapse of 
the national security. 

I believe in the National Guard and in 
the Reserve. I have seen what they have 
done during two World Wars and the Ko- 
rean war. 

We have the men and they have some 
basic military training. With a little 
intensified training, they will be ready to 


go. 

I see the distinguished Senator from 
Oklahoma present in the Chamber. The 
45th Division rendered yeoman service 
when they were called up as a division. 
They did fine work in World War II. I 
saw them in Iceland in World War II. 
when I had the privilege to go there with 
the only committee from Washington 
which: studied our problems around the 
world during that period. 

The fact remains that we have a situ- 
ation existing now—and we are not deal- 
ing with an abstraction or a theory—in 
which we have 1.2 million young men in 
the Ready Reserves. The point is that 
not a single one of them can be called, 
under the existing law, into active duty 
without a national emergency de- 
clared. 

We are scraping the bottom of the 
barrel to get 40,000 draftees a month. 
We are applying lower standards, both 
mentally and physically, than we have 
for enlistment in the Reserve units. We 


cannot justify that. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? " 


Mr. RUSSELL of Georgia. The Sen- 
ator from Tennessee was on his feet 
first. I yield to the Senator from Ten- 
nessee. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, I listened 
with much attention and interest to the 
arguments of the distinguished Senator 
from Georgia. I am almost persuaded 
to his point of view. I should like to 
ask a question on a point which per- 
plexes me. If the million-plus young 
men in the Ready Reserves were called 
out. 

Mr. RUSSELL of Georgia. All of 
them are not assigned to units. I wish 
to make that clear. 

Mr. GORE. The Senator anticipates 
my question. In order that my ques- 
tion may be more precise, how many 
are assigned to units? 

Mr. RUSSELL of Georgia. About 
670,000. 

Mr. GORE. To make my question 
more exact, and engaging in a possible 
but improbable hypothesis, but, never- 
theless, to make the point, what would 
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be the effect upon the readiness of the 
Ready Reserve units if the 670,000 men 
now assigned to those units should be 
called into active service? 

Mr. RUSSELL of Georgia. They 
could not be called, under this amend- 
ment, because most of them have already 
served 2 years of active duty after being 
drafted; and they are explicitly ex- 
empted from the operations of this 
amendment. 

Mr. GORE. How many men would 
the Senator’s amendment affect? 

Mr. RUSSELL of Georgia. I could not 
answer that question with exactness. It 
would not exceed 500,000.. That is as 
near & guess as I can make. Most of 
the 1,200,000 have already done active 
military duty. Every time a man is 
drafted, he does 2 years of active duty, 
but he is then assigned to the Active 
Reserve for 4 years. That is where 
most of these people come from. 

Mr. GORE. As I have understood the 
purpose of the Reserve units, it has been 
to have at the President’s call in an 
emergency an organized unit ready for 
service. The point I am trying to get at 
in my question to the Senator, and the 
one that troubles me, is, Would his 
amendment have a debilitating effect 
upon the readiness of the so-called 
Ready Reserves? 

Mr. RUSSELL of Georgia. I do not 
think it would have a debilitating effect, 
though a few might be called from it. 
But let me say to the Senator that we 
have already applied a much more dras- 
tic withdrawal from the Regular Army 
units in this country than this amend- 
ment possibly contemplates. We have 
drawn from the Regular Army units 
right and left, and we left them there 
with bare bones. We have put a little 
meat on them recently, because we put 
some draftees in there. But the Regu- 
lar Army units in this country were mere 
skeletons. I read this in a report of the 
Preparedness Subcommittee. 

We are drawing on the troops in Eu- 
rope for two purposes: One purpose is 
to get experienced career men to send 
to Vietnam to fight the war. The other 
purpose is for them to train draftees 
here. We have trained some of the 
draftees, and some flesh has been put on 
the bare bones of these Regular Army 
divisions. But it would not have as 
much impact on the divisions—and 
there have been only six of them se- 
lected for the primary course—as would 
the action of the Department of Defense 
with respect to the Regular Army units. 

Mr, GORE. So the Senator’s answer 
755 ars this would undoubtedly have some 

ect, 

Mr. RUSSELL of Georgia. The Sena- 
tor is correct. 

Mr. GORE. But the Senator does not 
think that it would seriously affect 

Mr. RUSSELL of Georgia.. I do not 
think it would be serious, and I think 
that we could fill every vacancy—and 
there would be very few of them—within 
24 hours with a man who would be 
brought in and be subject to training. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, I accept 
the judgment of the Senator from 
Georgia in that regard. 
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I have one other question that con- 
cerns me, if the Senator will yield 
further. 

Mr. RUSSELL of Georgia. I am glad 
to yield. 

Mr. GORE, I do not quite understand 
the Senator's reference to the unfairness 
of a Presidential callup of a unit be- 
gauna all of that unit may come from one 

Mr. RUSSELL of Georgia. May I say 
to the Senator that I see some merit in 
that, but it is the reason that has been 
given as to why they have not called up 
the units. 

Mr. GORE. Who gave that reason? 

Mr. RUSSELL of Georgia. I believe it 
was the Secretary of Defense. It was a 
Defense witness, certainly. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, if this prec- 
edent is followed, then it would, it seems 
to me, destroy the very purpose of the 
Ready Reserve, because most of these 
units are in fact organized within States. 

Of course, it is unfair, but there is 
nothing fair or just about this war. If 
the country needs a unit, then regardless 
of the political consequences, unfairness 
or otherwise, in an emergency they must 
be called. If a situation in which we are 
told by the “deep backgrounder” that 
about 750,000 men are to be employed in 
a war that will last 7, 8, or 10 years, is 
not an emergency, then I do not know 
what an emergency is. 

It seems to me that we must strive for 
equality of sacrifice and service; and 
in pursuit of that goal, I shall support 
the amendment of the Senator from 
Georgia. 

However, I should like to point out that 
there is no yardstick of fairness to which 
we can adhere very closely, because in 
the very policy of the Selective Service, 
young men are deferred who are in col- 
lege. Is it not unfair for one young man 
who is in college to be exempted from 
service for a period of time, while an- 
other, who may not be able to make the 
grade or who may not have the finan- 
cial resources to go to college, must 
serve? 

Please understand that I recognize 
that the national security of this coun- 
try, in the long run, requires the educa- 
tion and training of young men and 
women, 

Mr, RUSSELL of Georgia. To a de- 
gree never before experienced in the his- 
tory of the world. 

Mr. GORE. I agree with that adden- 
dum. 

Moreover, where is there fairness in 
the situation of a machinist for an air- 
line or a mechanic in a defense factory, 
earning unprecedented wages, being de- 
ferred from service, while his brother or 
his first cousin, who may not be favored 
with such employment, has to serve and 
possibly sacrifice his life? 

I am only suggesting this to make the 
point that though we must strive for 
equality of sacrifice and service, it is 
impossible in the national interest. We 
must do what is best for the country. I 
would not want my support of the Sen- 
ator’s amendment to be interpreted as 
an endorsement of the theory or the sug- 
gestion that a President cannot or 
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should not declare a national emergency 
or call a unit to service because it would 
be unfair. Everything about this war is 
unfair. Nevertheless, despite all these 
doubts, I resolve them in favor of the 
amendment of the Senator. 

Mr. RUSSELL of Georgia. I thank 
the Senator. 

May I say that I believe, as the Sen- 
ator does, that we will never be able to 
reach any exactitude of equality, but I 
think we should come as close to it as we 
possibly can. 

Mr. GORE. I agree. 

Mr. RUSSELL of Georgia. This 
amendment is offered in the hope of re- 
lieving what I conceive to be a very defi- 
nite injustice, I agree with the Senator 
that we will never be able to get an ex- 
actitude of equal treatment, but we 
should certainly strive to geb as near as 
possible to it. The present draft law 
has a number of inequities, as the Sen- 
ator has pointed out. It is necessary 
because we cannot afford, in this com- 
plex age, not to train a sufficient num- 
ber of, say, scientists—various branches 
of the sciences—so that this Nation can 
stay ahead in the technological develop- 
ment of this period of revolutions in new 
concepts of weapons systems. 

Mr. GORE. May I make one further 
suggestion. If we are to accept this no- 
tion that despite the war in which we 
are tragically engaged, a Reserve unit 
cannot or will not or should not be called 
up because it is composed of citizens of 
one State 

Mr. RUSSELL of Georgia. That is 
only one reason, may I say. 

Mr. GORE. If that be one reason, it 
is a serious one. 

Then we should give some thought to 
reorganizing the Reserve units so that 
units will be composed of men of multi- 
State citizenship. 

Mr. RUSSELL of Georgia. They could 
not be trained. 

Mr. GORE. If there is difficulty with 
training, then I ask the Senator what is 
the purpose of having them, if we can- 
not call them up? 

Mr. RUSSELL of Georgia. I agree 
with the Senator, but I wish to point out 
that if the emergency were as great, say, 
as it was in World War II, the call would 
go out immediately, regardless of the 
effect it would have on communities. But 
those in charge of waging this war felt 
that they had time to leave these units 
at home, to get draftees, to train and 
send them out to fight the war, because 
it was not of sufficient size to justify the 
callup of organized units throughout 
the United States. 

Mr. GORE. Will the Senator agree 
that it is getting bigger all the time? 

Mr. RUSSELL of Georgia. It.certainly 
is no smaller. And to those who said 
there is not an emergency, I suggest that 
they had better not go to Vietnam and 
say that in the presence of any of the 
men who are out there. They are of the 
opinion that it is an emergency of the 
first water. 

(At this point Mrs, NEUBERGER assumed 
the chair as the Presiding Officer.) 

Mr. MILLER. Madam President, will 
the Senator yield? 
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Mr. RUSSELL of Georgia. I yield. 

Mr. MILLER. May I say to my col- 
league and my chairman that I believe 
I understand the thrust of his amend- 
ment, and I am in sympathy with the 
reasons behind it. It is my understand- 
ing that thousands of these young men 
who have entered the Reserves have not 
yet had their 6 months’ training. 

Mr. RUSSELL of Georgia. 133,000. 

Mr. MILLER. And that the prospects 
of their getting that training in the fore- 
seeable future are not very good. Witt 
respect to this whole problem, there i: 
need for a solution. 

However, I find a difficulty with the 
amendment of the Senator, in that it ap- 
pears to make no differentiation between 
reservists who have had their 6 months’ 
training and those who have not. I know 
that the Senator is trying to do equity 
among these reservists because of the 
provision on page 2 of the amendment. 

But it would seem to me that some 
differentiation to do equity should be 
incorporated in the amendment with re- 
spect to those who have taken their 
training. 

I have devised an amendment which 
could be offered to the amendment of 
the Senator, or possibly the Senator 
might consider modifying his amendment 
to take care of this problem. I am not 
going to press it at this time, but I would 
ask the Senator to give it careful con- 
sideration because I know he is trying 
to do equity among the reservists. 

However, I suggest that if he were in 
the Reserves and I were in the Reserves, 
and he had his 6 months’ training and I 
had not, under his amendment we would 
be treated exactly alike. I do not think 
that this is doing equity. 

My amendment proposes to take into 
account the amount of training for active 
duty that a reservist has had. 

I do hope that the Senator will give my 
suggestion careful consideration. 

Mr. RUSSELL of Georgia. If the time 
were extended for 24 months, I would 
not have an objection. I undertook to 
provide for that when this amendment 
was prepared by the Senator from Mas- 
sachusetts [Mr. SALTONSTALL] and my- 
self, by providing for 18 months as the 
maximum for duty that a man should 
be called. That takes into consideration 
the 6 months’ basic training which many 
of these reservists have had, or which 
the vast majority have had. 

It is impossible to provide exact equal- 
ity to all of the young men of the United 
States. In the first place, I do not know 
that this amendment will ever be used 
or applied in the slightest degree. In the 
second place, if it is applied, I am confi- 
dent that it will be applied to those who 
had the 6 months’ training. 

There is no doubt in my mind that 
these 133,000 men will eventually receive 
their 6 months’ basic training. The Sen- 
ator from Massachusetts [Mr. SALTON- 
STALL] and I have both had assurances 
from the Department of Defense that 
they would receive this 6 months’ basic 
training. 

Mr. MILLER. This raises two prob- 
lems. ‘The first problem is whether or 
not the amendment should make it clear 
that none of these reservists will be 
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called to take their 18 months until they 
have had 6 months’ active duty for train- 
ing. Why should not this be included 
in the amendment? 

The second possibility is that perhaps 
we should use reservists who have not 
had 6 months’ training and who have no 
prospect in the near future of getting 
such training because of the limited 
training facilities that we have. 

I would think that it would be de- 
sirable, to fulfill the intention of the 
Senator, that the period to be called to 
active duty be limited to 18 months in 
the case of those who have had 6 months’ 
duty for training. That is what the Sen- 
ator from Iowa has in mind. 

Mr. RUSSELL of Georgia. I shall be 
glad to give consideration to the Sen- 
ator’s point. I think that there is con- 
siderable merit in it. There is no large 
number of people involved, but there 
is considerable merit in his position. As 
pointed out by the Senator from Ten- 
nessee [Mr. Gore], it is impossible to 
provide equal and exact justice be- 
tween all citizens of this Republic. It is 
not only true with respect to military 
service, but with respect to taxation, 
and every law that applies throughout 
the length and breadth of the land. 

Mr. MILLER. The Senator knows 
that I recognize the truth of what he 
said and what the Senator from Tennes- 
see [Mr. Gore] said. 

Mr. RUSSELL of Georgia. We should 
Strive for it as much as we can. 

Mr. MILLER. This is what the Sen- 
ator from Massachusetts [Mr. SALTON- 
STALL] and the Senator from Georgia 
(Mr. RusseLL] are trying to do by the 
language on page 2 of their amendment. 
The Senator from Iowa is trying to sug- 
gest some other condition be put in here 
which will do further equity without in 
any way impairing the intention which 
the Senator from Georgia indicated was 
behind this amendment. 

I thank the Senator for permitting me 
to make this point. I appreciate his fa- 
vorable consideration of my thought. 

Mr. RUSSELL of Georgia. I shall be 
very happy to discuss it with the Senator 
from Massachusetts [Mr. SALTONSTALL]. 

I can only say that this amendment is 
not perfect. Human institutions have 
never yet achieved perfection. There is 
little in the history of the human family 
from the dark recesses of the past down 
to this good hour to aspire to the hope 
that we shall ever achieve perfection. 
But this is a step toward equality. This 
is a step toward equality that can do no 
injustice to any single American citizen. 

I hope the Senate will adopt the 
amendment. 

I yield to the Senator from Missouri. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, I 
thank the able Senator from Georgia. 

I support without reservation the Sen- 
ator’s amendment. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, will the 
Chair restore order in the Senate? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Ty- 
DINGS in the chair). The Senate will 
please be in order. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, 
this amendment, in substance, would 
empower the President to order to active 
duty for 18 months those members of 
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the Ready Reserve who have not already 
served on active duty. There is the fur- 
ther proviso that in order to achieve fair 
treatment among the members of the 
Ready Reserve, consideration may be 
given to “family responsibilities” and the 
essentiality of ‘the civilian employment 
of the reservist involved. 

In effect, this amendment would per- 
mit the President to call into active 
service without their consent, the so- 
called 6-month trainees, most of whom 
are in Reserve units, and who now total 
approximately 528,000 in number. 

In my opinion, this amendment is 
highly desirable, since it should assist in 
equalizing the manpower burden of the 
Vietnam conflict. As we all know, the 
so-called 6-month enlistment program 
has been in effect for a number of years. 

Under this plan a young man may en- 
list in the Ready Reserve for 6 years, re- 
ceive 6 months of training duty, and 
thereafter serve in a Reserve unit for 544 
years. The enlistee in the unit is vul- 
nerable for active duty only if his entire 
unit is called into active service. 

As we all know, Reserve and National 
Guard units have not been ordered to 
active service to assist in fhe Vietnam 
problem. 

Under these circumstances, Mr. Presi- 
dent, we cœ nnot permit the 6-month 
training program to become “an um- 
brella” for avoiding active service at a 
time when we are daily inducting large 
numbers of men into the active forces to 
fight in Vietnam. 

As an example, if a National Guard or 
Reserve unit is not called into active 
service, the 6-month Reserve enlistee in 
the unit will never serve on active duty 
as a part of his statutory obligation. He 
will merely complete his 6 months of 
training duty, and thereafter serve 5% 


‘years in the Ready Reserve as a part of 


the Reserve unit, 

I might interject at this point that 
right now there are about 133,000 Re- 
serve enlistees who signed up under the 
enlistment program, but who have not 
even received the required 6 months of 
training duty, due to the large influx of 
persons in the program and the shortage 
of Army training facilities. In other 
words, these young men cannot be in- 
ducted and, at the same time, it will be 
months in many cases before they even 
receive the minimum training necessary 
to be of any substantial value to the Re- 
serve or National Guard unit itself. 

Mr. President, during times of relative 
peace, when this country is not engaged 
in actual hostilities and when the mili- 
tary manpower pool is relatively large, 
the burden is not so unequal between the 
draftee, who actually serves on active 
duty for 2 years and thereafter goes into 
the Ready Reserve as a matter of law, 
and the 6-month trainee, who serves only 
in the Reserve unit following his train- 
ing duty. 

When we are actually engaged in a 
shooting conflict, as at present, how- 
ever, the burden is unequal, when we 
compare a draftee. who is inducted to 
fight in Vietnam, to a 6-month trainee. 

Mr. President, I do not mean to imply 
any reflection on the 6-month trainee 
whatsoever, and the law clearly author- 
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izes this training program. Under the 
circumstances, however, when no units 
are being called, there should be the au- 
thority to order to active duty the 6- 
month trainees in their individual ca- 
pacity in order that the military man- 
power burden may be spread more evenly. 

Mr. President, I should also observe 
that this amendment is necessary to sup- 
port the stated policy of the Senate Ap- 
propriations Committee. This amend- 
ment will provide the statutory language 
for carrying out the intention of the 
committee as stated on page 9 of the 
committee report, which says: 

... the committee insists that immediate 
consideration be given to utilizing Reserve 
Forces, especially those individuals who have 
not served in the Active Forces except as 
trainees, to meet some, or all, of the addi- 
tional requirements of the Active Forces 
for additional men. 


Mr. President, I have listened with 
great “interest to the discussion this 
morning incident to the proposed amend- 
ment offered by the distinguished chair- 
man of the Armed Services Committee, 
the Senator from Georgia [Mr. RUSSELL]. 

I would point out, with great respect, 
that what we are talking about, in effect, 
could be pretty theoretical; because for 
many years, Congress has felt that the 
National Guard and the Reserves should 
be used more actively in the cold and hot 
wars that have been and are going on. 
The administration has listened to our 
recommendations, year after year, but 
have done nothing about them. 

This, therefore, in effect, gives a new 
opportunity to the administration to use 
these men. If the administration does 
not intend to use them, then there is no 
way I know of that we can specify they 
must be used. 

However, there is a great deal of ap- 
prehension, all around the country, when 
on a particular street one boy goes into 
the Reserves, and 6 months later is re- 
leased from all obligations for further 
active service unless his unit is called up. 
Then across the street another boy, of 
the same age, in the same class, is 
drafted, goes to Vietnam, and is killed. 

Naturally, that creates misunderstand- 
ing in the neighborhood with respect to 
just what this particular situation is all 
about. 

Let me add that I was impressed with 
what was said by my able colleague from 
Tennessee with respect to calling up 
units. It would be unfortunate if a boy 
was drafted and sent to Vietnam, was 
wounded, recovered, then went back to 
his Reserve unit after finishing his draft 
term, would still be obligated for 4 more 
years in the Active Reserves; and if that 
unit is called up, hardly would he get 
home, hardly would he be able to start 
his new life, after having served his coun- 
try in war, than he would be called up 
sn and sent back to the battlefield 


Therefore, as I see it, we are here giv- 
ing a new opportunity for the adminis- 
tration and the Secretary of Defense to 
utilize these Reserves, including the 133,- 
000 I mentioned before, none of whom 
to date have had any active training duty 
of any kind whatever. 
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BIG BANKERS AGAIN GOUGE 
PUBLIC 


Mr: GORE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that I may proceed 
out of order for 5 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. GORE. Mr, President, several of 
the larger banks on yesterday raised the 
prime rate to 6 percent. Now, this is the 
rate charged the largest and most de- 
sirable customers of the banks. This 
does not mean that credit will be denied 
prime customers, not at all. The inter- 
est charge will simply be more. What 
must the ordinary small businessman 
pay to carry inventory or expand his 
business? He is up against an almost im- 
possible situation—an interest rate that 
his business will not afford. What about 
the young married couple who needs to 
buy or build a home with an extra bed- 
room for children? 

A prime interest rate of 6 percent is 
outrageous. Many States have usury 
laws which prohibit charging more than 
6-percent interest. And, so far as I am 
concerned, 6 percent is entirely too high 
for ordinary loans in a dynamic demo- 
cratic society. As a prime rate, it is 
nothing short of shameful. The big 
banks are simply taking advantage of a 
situation created by the Federal Reserve, 
the bankers’ bankers, to shift more and 
more of the Nation’s income ‘into the 
hands of those who have been suffl- 
ciently lucky to inherit or to accumulate 
wealth. This, of course, leaves a smaller 
portion of the economic rewards in our 
society for those productive elements of 
society, both business and labor. 

At the rate we are now moving—1I 
should say retrogressing—in the interest 
rate area, it will not be long before we 
are back in the disastrous situation in 
which we found ourselves prior to the 
great depression. 

It has generally been felt among econ- 
omists and historians that the imbal- 
ances in our economy during the late 
1920’s, one of which was the siphoning 
off of too large a portion of income into 
the dead hands of the moneylenders, 
helped to bring on and to deepen the 
great depression. In my view, this is 
undoubtedly true. 

Now, it might be asked how one would 
determine when interest income is too 
large a share of total personal income. 
What is a proper division of personal in- 
come in to its major component parts of 
wages, proprietors’ income, rent, divi- 
dends, and interest? 

I am not sure that anyone could fur- 
nish an absolute, quantitative answer to 
that question. But it might be useful to 
examine the statistics for 1929 and for 
the present. I find these figures to be 
most interesting. 

In 1929, interest income constituted 
about 8.4 percent of personal income. 
This may not sound like a particularly 
high or dangerous level, but it was high 
enough that, taken together with divi- 
cends, rents, and other income from 
essentially nonproducers, wage and sal- 
ary income was squeezed down to only 
58.7 percent of total personal income. 
Purchasing power of the mass of our 
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people was dangerously low in relation 
to the cost of living and in relation to 
the income of the affluent sectors of our 
society. 

Now what do we find today with re- 
spect to interest income? 

The percentage of total personal in- 
come that is income from interest has 
been steadily increasing since World War 
II. In 1946, interest income constituted 
only 3.8 percent of personal income and 
it remained in this general order 
throughout the administration of Presi- 
dent Truman. That percentage stepped 
up to 5.8 by 1960. It jumped to 7.0 per- 
cent by 1965, and for June of this year it 
was 7.4 percent. 

Now, I submit, this is getting danger- 
ously close to, the 1929 level of 8.4 per- 
cent. Unless current policies are al- 
tered, we will probably see personal 
income from interest going to 8 percent 
of personal income before this year is 
ended. 

I cannot accept this ‘situation with 
equanimity. I have made concrete sug- 
gestions and recommendations. I have 
introduced legislation and I have fought 
for its adoption both in committee and 
on the floor. 

This is not to suggest that these pro- 
posals I have offered constitute a total 
program. I think I could suggest a 
total program for remedial action that 
would be effective, assuming strong 
Presidential leadership. I am confident 
that an effective policy is possible. A 
strong President with a will for the task 
can do the job. President Roosevelt led 
this country through World War II while 
maintaining reasonable interest rates. 
President Truman did, too. 

President Johnson has, up to now, 
failed in this regard. Johnson interest 
Tates are now higher than Hoover rates. 
They must be brought down. But, un- 


„fortunately, they continue to rise while 


Secretary Fowler wrings his hands as if 
higher and higher interest rates were not 
the inevitable consequence of adminis- 
tration policies of which he is an integral 
part and partial author. 

Mr. President, once more I call upon 
President Johnson to take firm action to 
halt the spiral of interest rates and the 
consequent, and very serious, dislocations 
now taking place in our economy. I 
would welcome the opportunity of con- 
gressional action to this end. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Bartlett, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the House 
insisted upon its amendment to the bill 
(S. 3105) to authorize certain construc- 
tion at military installations, and for 
other purposes, disagreed to by the Sen- 
ate; agreed to the conference asked by 
the Senate on the disagreeing votes of 
the two Houses thereon, and that Mr. 
Rivers of South Carolina, Mr. PHILBIN, 
Mr. HÉBERT; Mr. PRICE, Mr. FISHER, Mr. 
Harpy, Mr. Bates, Mr. Arenps, Mr. 
O’Konskr, and Mr. Bray were appointed 
managers on the part of the House at 
the conference. : 
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The message also announced that the 
House had agreed to the report of the 
Committee of conference on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendments of the Senate to the bill 
(H.R. 13277) to amend the Revised Or- 
ganic Act of the Virgin Islands to pro- 
vide for the reapportionment of the 
Legislature of the Virgin Islands. 

The message further announced that 
the House had agreed to the report of 
the committee of conference on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendment of the House to the con- 
current resolution (S. Con. Res. 90) to 
authorize printing of additional hear- 
ings. 


DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE APPRO- 
PRIATIONS, 1967 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H.R. 15941) making appro- 
priations for the Department of Defense 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1967, 
and for other purposes, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Georgia. 

Mr. RUSSELL of Georgia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, the distinguished Senator from 
Iowa [Mr. MILLER] is not present. I 
have analyzed the amendment he is pro- 
posing. I can see no substantial objec- 
tion to it. If the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts is agreeable, I am willing to 
modify my amendment accordingly. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
I think the amendment provides what 
we provide in our amendment in slightly 
different language. 

The modified amendment is as follows: 

Page 3, line 21, after “1967” insert “: Pro- 
vided further, That, notwithstanding any 
other provision of law, until June 30, 1968, 
the President may order any member in the 
Ready Reserve of an armed force, who has 
not served on active duty other than for 
training, to active duty for not more than 
twenty-four consecutive months less the 
number of months such member has previ- 
ously served on active duty for training; 
Provided further, That in order to achieve 
fair treatment as between members in the 
Ready Reserve who are being considered for 
active duty under this section considera- 
tion shall be given to— 

„(a) family responsibilities; and 

“(b) employment necessary to maintain 
the national health, safety, or interest.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator from Georgia so modify his 
amendment? 

Mr. RUSSELL of Georgia. Yes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment is so modified. 

The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment of the Senator from Georgia, 
as modified. 

The amendment, as modified, was 
agreed to. 

Mr. RUSSELL of Georgia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I move to reconsider the vote by 
which the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, I 
move to lay that motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

Mr. RUSSELL of Georgia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, apparently there has been some 
confusion here. 
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I ask unanimous consent that any vot- 
ing by the Senate with respect to this 
amendment, as modified, and the motion 
to lay on the table the motion to recon- 
sider, be vacated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? ‘Without objection, it is so 
ordered, 

The Senator from South Carolina [Mr. 
Tuurmonp] is recognized. 

Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I 
send to the desk an amendment as a 
substitute to the amendment offered by 
the Senator from Georgia [Mr. RUSSELL] 
and the Senator from Massachusetts 
[Mr. SALTONSTALL]. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
South Carolina will be stated, 

The legislative clerk read the amend- 
ment, as follows: 

In lieu of the amendment offered by Mr. 
RussELL and Mr. SaLTONSTALL, insert the fol- 
lowing: 

“Sec. 643 (a) Notwithstanding any other 
provision of law, the President may, without 
the consent of the member concerned, order 
to active duty, any member of the Ready 
Reserve of an armed force who— 

“1, has not completed his statutory period 
of military service 

“2. is not assigned to, or is not participat- 
ing satisfactorily in a unit in the Ready Re- 
serve, Or 

“3. has not served on active duty or active 
duty for training for a total of 24 months. 

“(b) A member ordered to active duty 
under this section may be required to serve 
on active duty until his total service on ac- 
tive duty or active duty for training equals 
24 months. If the enlistment or period of 
military service of a member of the Ready 
Reserve ordered to active duty under this 
section would expire before he has served the 
required period of active duty prescribed 
herein, his enlistment or period of military 
service may be extended until that service 
on active duty has been completed, 

“(c) That in order to achieve fair treat- 
ment as between members in the Ready Re- 
serve who are being considered for active 
duty under this section consideration shall 
be given to— 

1. family responsibilities; and 

“2. employment necessary to maintain the 
national health, safety, or interest,” 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from South Carolina is recog- 
nized 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, in 
view of the fact that many Senators are 
at the White House, I have agreed not to 
ask for a rollcall, if the Senator from 
Georgia is agreeable. 

Mr. RUSSELL of Georgia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I have no desire to have a rollcall. 
Of course, I have no way to know what 
spirit may move the other 99 Members of 
the Senate, but I shall not insist on a 
rollcall. 

Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, the 
basic intent of the distinguished Senator 
from Georgia in introducing this amend- 
ment is, I am sure, understood and ap- 
preciated by us all. The obligation to 
share in the defense of the Nation should 
be shared equally by all of our eligible 
young men, and for that reason, I en- 
dorse wholeheartedly that part of this 
amendment which would authorize the 
President to order to active duty those 
individuals in the Ready Reserve who are 
not members of units and who have not 
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served on active duty other than for 
training. Although these men enlisted 
originally in a Reserve unit, they have 
for various reasons, been transferred to 
the Ready Reserve pool and should be 
considered as eligible for active service 
as is the young man who is drafted. 
Most of these men in the pool have re- 
ceived their initial military training and 
could be usefully employed on active duty 
immediately; for that reason it makes 
good sense to use these men rather than 
drafting a like number from civilian life 
who must be thoroughly trained before 
they are assigned to duty. 

The application of this amendment to 
the members of the Ready Reserve pool 
would achieve greater equity and, at the 
same time, would allow the draft to be 
reduced by an equivalent number. It 
would also allow the services—particu- 
larly the Army—to use trained man- 
power which is sorely needed. If I un- 
derstand correctly, the Army has about 
58,000 men in the pool who would be 
subject to call to active duty under this 
amendment. 

No one wants to create undue hardship 
by the use of this authority and we would 
discourage the call to active duty of in- 
dividuals with a large number of depend- 
ents or whose service would be detri- 
mental to the national health, safety, or 
interest. As the amendment makes clear 
by reference to family responsibilities 
and national health, safety and interest, 
substantially the same standards and 
criteria should be utilized in- ordering 
these individuals to active duty as are 
currently applicable to young men who 
are subject to the draft. This is to say, 
young men in the Ready Reserve pool 
who are between the ages of 1814 and 26 
who have only one dependent or less 
should be eligible for call to active duty 
for a period of 18 months under the 
same criteria that General Hershey uses 
in selecting young men to be drafted in- 
to the service. Of the total of 58,000, 
about 30,000 are between 1844 and 26 
and have one dependent or less. De- 
pending on the number actually called, 
the draft could be reduced by that 
amount. Surely no one can deny that 
equity and the Nation’s best interest 
would thus be served. 

It is important to emphasize, however, 
that this amendment would also be ap- 
plicable to members of units of the Re- 
serve components and this, it seems to 
me, gives rise to problems of such a crit- 
ical nature as to deserve our most serious 
consideration. To put this comment in 
context, and because this amendment 
would have the greatest impact on the 
Army, I would like to review very briefly 
some of the pertinent statistics applica- 
ble to the Army’s Reserve components. 

As you all know, we have a large num- 
ber of military units in the U.S. Army 
Reserve and the Army National Guard. 
The total strength of the units in the 
Army’s Reserve components is approxi- 
mately 670,000; of this total number, ap- 
proximately 470,000 enlisted men en- 
tered these Reserve units under the Re- 
serve enlistment program. Of the 470,- 
000, approximately 162,000 are either 
undergoing training in Army training 
centers or are awaiting orders to active 
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duty for initial training. Senators will 
recall that under this program, individ- 
uals enlisting in Reserve units are or- 
dered to active duty for a minimum of 4 
months of initial active duty for training; 
they then return to their Reserve units in 
the vicinity of their home to complete the 
remainder of their military obligation. 
None of these individuals have served on 
active duty except for training and, un- 
der the terms of this amendment, these 
individuals would be eligible to be called 
to active duty at the direction of the 
President for a period of some 18 months. 

If all or a substantial part of this 
470,000 enlisted men were called to ac- 
tive duty it would effectively wreck the 
units of the Reserve components as they 
exist today. 

They would be reduced to less than 
half of their present strength. In effect, 
we would destroy the capability of exist- 
ing units to be called to active duty and 
deployed for combat in a relatively short 
period of time. There would be left little 
more than a cadre of reservists who could 
be used as a core around which to de- 
velop units from scratch in the event 
they are required by some other emer- 
gency. The Reserve units we have la- 
bored so hard to create and bring to their 
present level of readiness would be a 
thing of the past. 

I know there is the feeling on the part 
of some that because it has been decided 
not to call the units of the Reserve com- 
ponents for current operations in Viet- 
nam, the individuals in those units 
should be put to some good use. That 
is to say, if the Reserve is not going to be 
called, the individual members in the 
Reserve units should be called in order 
to diminish the draft. To me, that isa 
rather shortsighted point of view which 
fails to recognize the real purpose of the 
Reserve. Although it has not been called 
as yet in connection with Vietnam, the 
Secretary of Defense has made clear that 
the Reserves would be called if required 
by surges in operations or escalation in 
that theater. Further, we must always 
remember that other emergencies may 
arise which will require the mobilization 
of our military power. In that event, 
the units in the Army Reserve and the 
Army National Guard constitute a sig- 
nificant part of the military reserve of 
the United States. To destroy them by 
calling to active duty individual members 
from the units of the Reserve compo- 
nents would sharply diminish the mili- 
tary potential available to the President 
in time of need. It would also diminish 
substantially the military power of the 
United States which now serves to deter 
the aggressor from undertaking a dan- 
gerous adventure. I cannot believe that 
it serves our long term interests to reduce 
to a cadre our Reserve components which 
are now comprised of units which could 
be mobilized and made ready for deploy- 
ment in a relatively short period. 

In this connection, it should be em- 
phasized that we have in the Reserve 
components certain units which have 
been brought to an increased level of 
readiness during the past year against 
the possibility that their mobilization 
would be required either in connection 
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with Vietnam or in connection with other 
emergencies which might arise. 

Under this amendment as presently 
written, individual members of these 
units could be called to active duty as 
could individual members of any other 
Reserve unit. To be sure, this could be 
avoided by the President in writing the 
policies to carry out this amendment. It 
seems to me, however, that Congress 
should record itself in such a way as to 
make clear that it has no intention of 
destroying the very units on which we 
have spent so much time, effort and 
money over the past year to raise to an 
all time high level of readiness. 

It can be argued that members of low 
priority units should be called to active 
duty inasmuch as the Secretary of De- 
fense has insisted that these are units for 
which there is no military requirement. 
Even here, however, we must be cautious, 
because nine of the Army National Guard 
low priority divisions have formed 
brigades which are now a part of the 
Army’s selected Reserve Force. It 
would make no sense at all to call indi- 
viduals from these units to serve on 
active duty; to do so would mean that 
the effectiveness of these brigades would 
be destroyed. 

We must understand also that the 
units which have been brought to an in- 
creased level of readiness could not be 
deployed by themselves. Other units 
would have to be mobilized and deployed 
at a later time in order to provide the 
necessary logistic and combat support. 
For that reason, it would be very diffi- 
cult to determine which units would con- 
tinue with no members being called and 
which units would be reduced to cadre 
strength as a result of individual mem- 
bers being called to active duty. I am 
sure that Senators will agree that any 
such arrangement would only aggravate 
the very inequities which this amend- 
ment seeks to eliminate. 

There is this additional point which 
would have to be resolved. Under this 
amendment, trained enlisted men in 
units of the Reserve components could 
be called to active duty for 18 months. 
In order to maintain the units in being, 
it would then be necessary for the De- 
fense Department to enlist other un- 
trained individuals to fill the spaces 
vacated by the members called to active 
duty. This would mean that we would 
have a larger number of untrained in- 
dividuals being enlisted in the units of 
the Reserve components to add to the 
backlog of untrained personnel which 
already exists in those units. I cannot 
believe that this is an effective way to 
manage the Reserve components. 

Finally, I predict that calling individ- 
ua] members of Reserve units to active 
duty would do irreparable damage to the 
morale and esprit of our Reserves. 
Based on my own experience, I can tell 
you that the reservist devotes his time 
and energy to being a member of a unit 
because he believes it serves a useful 
purpose and contributes to the national 
defense. If we pass this amendment 
and encourage the President to call 
members of these units to active duty, 
we will make clear to those who are 
not called that, in the eyes of Congress, 
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the Reserve units are worthless. I an- 
ticipate that we will see hundreds of 
reservists leaving their units as soon as 
they can and few coming forward to take 
their place. In the face of this amend- 
ment as presently worded, I cannot see 
how they would do otherwise. 

In summary, therefore, and while I 
understand and appreciate the basic 
purpose of this amendment, I do not 
favor that part which would allow the 
President to call individuals out of-units 
for active duty. As we know; there is 
now on the statute books, a law which 
specifies that members of Reserve units, 
organized and trained to serve as units, 
who are ordered to active duty without 
their consent should be so ordered with 
their units. That is section 672(c) of 
title 10. That section of law was enact- 
ed to guard against the very thing which 
this amendment would encourage the 
President to do. Bearing in mind that 
the purpose of the Reserve components 
is to provide a force that can be called 
to active duty expeditiously in time of 
emergency. It is my view that it is con- 
trary to the best interests of the na- 
tional security of the United States to 
order members of units to active duty 
as provided in thisamendment. For that 
reason I urgently recommend that this 
amendment be revised so as to make 
clear that it provides authority for the 
President to order to active duty only 
those individual members of the Ready 
Reserve who are not serving as members 
of units. As thus amended, I would favor 
the amendment wholeheartedly. As 
presently written, I cannot, in good con- 
science, support this measure. 

Mr. President, I have sent to the desk 
a substitute amendment that would 
bring about this result. It would not 
change existing law concerning the call- 
ing of units, and it would not permit 
individual members of units to be called. 
Members of units would stay with their 
units. The units could be called as 
under existing law. However, those who 
are not members of units, although they 
are in the Reserve, could be called. 

I am confident that this is the best 
provision in the long run for our national 
security program. I am confident it is 
best in the long run for the Reserves. 

I have heard the arguments here, and 
the Senator from Georgia knows the 
high esteem in which I hold him. The 
Senator is chairman of our committee 
and it is very disagreeable to me not to 
be able to support this amendment. 
However, I cannot conscientiously do it 
because I do not think it is in the best 
interest of our country. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. We are asked to re- 
solve the presently alleged inequality of 
obligation imposed upon our youth to 
serve the Nation at war. It is claimed 
that under existing conditions a young 
man, voluntarily joining either the Na- 
tional Guard or the Ready Reserves, is 
spared the obligation of serving in war 
while a nonmember of either of these 
units by order of the Government must 
be inducted. 

Mr. President, in the present involve- 
ment of our country in a shooting war, 
the Government is obligated, though re- 
luctantly, to summon our youth to leave 
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its private life and to militarily serve 
this country. The duty to which our 
youth is called is dangerous to body and 
frequently to life. 

Therefore, it is essential that supreme 
efforts be made by Congress to insure 
that the call to sacrifice shall be imposed 
equally and impartially. Preferential 
treatment should be given to no one; 
equality of treatment, related to the 
best security interests of our country, to 
everyone. 

Harm to the just cause of our country 
will be inevitable if Congress allows a 
condition to exist which continues the 
present status of exemption to the mem- 
bers of the National Guard and Ready 
Reserves under which, though they may 
not so desire it, they are permitted to 
escape active military service in South 
Vietnam. 

Mr. President, I repeat: In the con- 
scription of our youth to serve in South 
Vietnam, equal justice must be given to 
all, preferential treatment to none. No 
graver blow can be struck at the efficient 
efforts of our country in South Vietnam 
than for Congress to allow a condition 
to exist requiring some of our youth to 
serve while others, because of a failure 
of Congress to act, are allowed to escape. 

I.subscribe to the expressions made 
frequently on the floor today that our 
American youth desire no preferential 
treatment. It is difficult for Congress 
to adopt laws that will precisely and ab- 
solutely guarantee equality of treat- 
ment. But while that difficulty exists, 
the failure of Congress to take necessary 
action available under the circumstances 
that patently exist with regard to the 
National Guard and the Ready Reserve 
would be an unpardonable mistake. 

I served in World War I. Other Sen- 
ators have served in World War I, and 
most probably in World War II. The 
call to go upon the battlefield is a severe 


obligation imposed upon youth; and if I 


knew at that time that some. were pre- 
ferred while I was called, I would have 
grave grounds to protest and complain. 

The discussions that have occurred 
today clearly show that, under the exist- 
ing law, voluntary enlistees in the Na- 
tional Guard and in the Reserve, 
through certain quirks of the law, are 
likely not to be called at all. 

Yesterday, Senator SALTONSTALL, to 
illustrate the point, pointed out that 
on the same Street, in the same block, 
may be Joe Doakes, a member of 
the National Guard or the Ready Re- 
serve, and John Thomas, not a member 
of either; both of the same age; neither 
of whom has served. John Thomas, a 
nonmember of the National Guard or 
the Ready Reserve, is called. He must 
answer. Joe Doakes, a member of the 
Guard or the Reserve, cannot be called 
unless his whole unit is summoned. 

Mr. President, I stated earlier that I 
was desirous of declaring a principle, 
and I wish to repeat it. When we call 
our youth to serve in war, the highest 
responsibility of Government is to make. 
certain that equality in the imposition 
of obligation is imposed upon all and 
preferential treatment is given to none.. 

I support the amendment of the Sena- 
tor from Georgia. I cannot support the 
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amendment of the Senator from South 
Carolina, despite the high regard that I 
hold for him, because his amendment, 
in many instances, will require young 
men to serve twice in the dangers to 
body and life that are incident to a 
shooting war. 

Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. LAUSCHE. [I yield. 

Mr. THURMOND. I should like to re- 
mind the distinguished Senator from 
Ohio that if a young man joins the Na- 
tional Guard or a Reserve unit, the very 
next day his unit could be called out, so 
he stands a greater chance of going into 
active duty than the man across the 
street, who may never be called under 
selective service. 

In other words, when a man joins the 
National Guard or a Reserve unit, from 
then on he is subject to call. Heisina 
Ready Reserve unit; he has to be ready 
to go. I realize that in some cases some 
persons have felt that some men have 
gone into a Reserve unit or the National 
Guard perhaps to avoid service. Of 
course, I could not say there are none; 
of course not. There may have been a 
few. But since the Korean war the idea 
has been to build up a strong reserve in 
the National Guard and the Reserves. 
The only way that can be done is to build 
the units. 

When individuals have worked to- 
gether for 3, 4, 5, or 6 years in a unit, and 
they have not been on active duty, but 
would be subject to being called away— 
because the amendment does not say “ac- 
tive duty”—they train and get credit for 
that. There is a distinction. 

There are three categories. If, they 
have worked together for 5 or 6 years, 
have gone to camp for 2 weeks in the 
summer, have trained every week and 
have put in time for active duty training, 
they would be subject to being called 
under the Russell amendment. 

My thinking is—and it was the think- 
ing, I am sure, of the military, when 
they came up with the unit concept— 
that these units would be ready, because 
we do not know when the Communists 
may strike. 

Suppose they strike in Berlin next and 
these units have been decimated. The 
amendment could result in the pulling 
out a good many troops who are filling 
slots and who would normally go with 
that unit. It seems to me that we are 
going to bring about a deterioration in 
our national security by not having 
these units ready to go. 

I wish to refer to some figures. How 
would it affect the National Guard? 

I do not believe that there is an adju- 
tant general in the United States who 
would favor this amendment. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. I did not hear the 
last statement of the Senator. 

(At this point, Mr. Cannon assumed 
the chair.) 

Mr. THURMOND. I do not believe 
that there is an adjutant general in the 
United States who would favor this 
amendment. I am sure that the Reserve 
leaders do not favor it. Neither would 
the commanders of the individual units 
or the National Guard Association favor 
it, in my opinion. 
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I wish to read some figures. I shall 
take the Army National Guard. There 
are 421,200 in the Army National Guard. 
How many of these men would be subject 
to be called? I do not say that they 
would all be called. How many could 
be called? There could be 310,000 called. 
Are we going to destroy the National 
Guard in such a way as that? 

If the Secretary of Defense needs an 
infantry unit let him go to the Guard 
and call an infantry unit. If the Sec- 
retary of Defense needs a quartermaster 
company, let him go to the Guard and 
call a quartermaster company. If he 
needs an ordnance company, or a com- 
munications company, or a medical unit, 
let him take the company, battalion, 
brigade, or division, but do not decimate 
and destroy these units by taking out 
individuals here, there, and all around. 

It has taken years and years to build 
up the unit concept. It has taken a long 
time to build the National Guard along 
these lines and get them to work as a 
team. Every man in the unit knows his 
job. They work together, they are from 
the same communities, and they would 
rather fight together than be pulled out 
here and there and be sent somewhere 
else and be scattered. 

How many in the Reserves would be 
affected under the Russell amendment, 
according to the figures which have been 
given to me? ‘These are men in units. 
There could be called 162,400, and in non- 
units 56,000, making a total that could 
be called under this amendment from the 
Army National Guard and Army Reserve 
of 528,400. 

If we have a crisis in Berlin tomorrow 
or next week what is going to happen if 
these people have been called out and 
scattered around? We would not have 
fighting units. We would have individ- 
uals. You do not. win wars that way. 
You have to fight as a unit. 

How would the Russell amendment af- 
fect the Marine Corps Reserve? There 
could be 45,913 called. 

How would it affect the Navy? There 
could be 9,283 called. In the Air National 
Guard 53,376 could be called. In the Air 
Force Reserve 24,895 could be called. 
That is a total of 133,467, in addition to 
the Army National Guard and Army Re- 
serve units of 528,400, for a total of 
661,867 subject to individual call under 
the Russell amendment. 

It is not a matter of trying to exempt 
people from going. They are ready to 
go. I know a Member of this Congress 
who has a son in a Reserve unit. The 
son has been hoping his unit will be 
called, but he said that he hoped they 
would not pull him out individually and 
put him with some other unit. He has 
been training with his friends for several 
years in this unit. They know each other 
and they want to stay together and fight 
together. 

The amendment would destroy’ the 
morale of our units. What inducement 
would there be to young men to go into 
the National Guard or a Reserve unit in 
the future if they can be pulled out? 
They go into the units because they feel 
they belong in the unit. They train to- 
gether, they take pride in their units, 
they have parties together, they parade 
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together, they work together, and they 
spend their weekends and Sundays to 
prepare for an emergency. They are 
doing that while many other people who 
have not joined the Guard or the Re- 
serves are watching television, going to 
picture shows or riding up and down the 
highways on weekends. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, may 
we have order? 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. (Mr. 
Types in the chair). The Senate will 
be in order. 


Mr. THURMOND. Members of the 
National Guard and the Reserve are 
working and training themselves to be 
ready while those who are not in Reserve 
units and may never be called are enjoy- 
ing life as usual. The purpose of these 
units is to be prepared. 

If this amendment is agreed to, and 
if the President puts it into effect in 
full force, the National Guard would be 
cut to ribbons. I caution the Senator 
now. It would cut the Reserve units 
to ribbons. 

Three hundred and ten thousand 
people could be taken out of the National 
Guard. I understand that the Senator 
may say they will not call all of them. 
That may be, but how do we know whom 
they will call? They may only call cer- 
tain ones. I agree that they may only 
call certain ones. 

But the fact remains that under this 
amendment they could call 310,000 in 
the Army National Guard out of 421,200. 
These units will not only be cut to rib- 
bons to such an extent that they would 
not be prepared if there were an emer- 
gency in Berlin or South America or 
somewhere else, but the incentive would 
be destroyed for many young men to 
join the units in the future. Unless the 
person knows that he can stay with the 
unit and fight with it, why does he join 
it? There should be some incentive for 
him to join the unit and know that when 
that unit goes, he goes. It may be to- 
morrow or next month. If the Secretary 
of Defense needs troops all that he has 
to do is call them out by units. He can 
call out as many units as he wants in the 
Guard or in the Reserve. 

Mr. President, it seems to me that if 
this amendment is agreed to it would set 
the National Guard and the Reserve pro- 
gram back for years and years. 

I realize the sentiment here. The idea 
is to equalize the situation between the 
fellow across the street who has been 
called and the fellow over here who has 
not been called. But I again remind 
Senators that the man in the Reserve 
unit can be called at any time and all 
the time. He can be called again and 
again. The man who is not in the unit 
may never be called. It is not just a 
one-way street. 

Again, I say, if the Secretary of De- 
fense needs troops, all he has to do is 
call them up by units—a little unit, a 
middle-size unit, or a big unit—and they 
are equipped to perform any particular 
task he wants them to perform. I invite 
the Senator’s attention to that, because 
I know he is a very fair minded and able 
gentleman and very much interested in 
these matters, and I felt that they should 
be called to his attention. 
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Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, I ap- 
preciate very much the remarks just 
made by the Senator from South Caro- 
lina. I would be remiss in my participa- 
tion in this discussion if I did not state 
that I know of no one who has a deeper 
devotion to the cause of the United States 
than the distinguished Senator from 
South Carolina. 

Let me point out that in the course of 
my previous statement, I stated that 
preferential treatment should be given to 
none, that equality of treatment related 
to the best security interests of our coun- 
try to everyone. I recognize the argu- 
ment which has just been made by the 
Senator from South Carolina, and my 
answer is that by quirks of the present 
law, certain young men who joined the 
National Guard or the Reserves have 
been spared the responsibility of serving 
in South Vietnam. It was not their ob- 
jective. However, circumstances under 
the law and under the policy of the ad- 
ministration have spared them the 
dangers which face them on the battle- 
fields in South Vietnam. 

The argument has been made that we 
should not break up these units. There 
is strength in that argument, but, as be- 
tween adopting a course by which the 
Government will treat equally each youth 
in his responsibility to serve his country 
on the one hand, and the maintenance of 
units without breaking them up on the 
other, I choose the former. 

I think it is of far more importance to 
impose the equality of obligation upon 
youth and the responsibility of equal 
sacrifice than to maintain an unbroken 
strength of these units. 

The argument has also been made that 
no adjutant general would favor this 
amendment, Earlier today, the Senator 
from Georgia made the statement that 
no commander of a military unit would 
be worth his salt if he allowed his unit 
to be broken up. 

I want to point out, with respect to the 
breaking up of the unity of an organiza- 
tion, that we have the Regular Army, 
and that certainly has been broken up, 
Men have been taken out of it and sent 
to South Vietnam and other places where 
critical problems exist in the world. 

Mr. President, I want to return to the 
theme of my original statement, that 
nothing is of greater consequence in 
keeping a sound and rich morale than to 
let our youth know that they are being 
treated on the same basis of equality as 
every other youth in the Nation, that the 
Government recognizes that they are be- 
ing sent to war but in doing so is treat- 
ing them without preference, without 
discrimination, and is asking them to 
respond to the call of the Nation in its 
hour of trouble. 

Mr. President, I yield the floor. 

Mr. RUSSELL of Georgia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I desire to say a few words. The 
inference might be drawn that I am 
antagonistic to the Reserve components 
of the military services. 

Let me say that I can point to a rec- 
ord of more than 30 years in this body 
to demonstrate my support, in and out 
of season, of all of the Reserve compo- 
nents. I believe in the Reserve concept. 
That support has been given when it was 
not easy to give. It has been given at 
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times when it was difficult to convince 
people of the necessity for substantial 
armed forces of any kind. 

I have been, and I am today, a friend 
of the Reserve components of our Mili- 
tary Establishment. I hope, however, 
Mr. President, that I will never permit 
that support, which is deep and genuine, 
to sweep me away from objectivity in 
dealing with our military problems. 

Mr. President, throughout the years, I 
have participated in the enactment of 
every law which has increased the mili- 
tary strength of this country. We have 
built up a strong Reserve, and I have 
offered some of the provisions to the 
basic military legislation which has pro- 
vided for this Reserve. I have supported 
legislation at times when the Nation was 
not at war, as itis today, which required 
that young men who had already done 
their military duty, in times of peace, 
remain in the Reserve components of the 
Military Establishment for 4 years or 
more. At one time the requirement for 
availability was 8 years. That is the 
backbone of the Reserve power today, 
despite what anyone in his misguided 
enthusiasm may say about it. 

The ed Senator from South 
Carolina, says that all they have to do 
is to call up a unit. Mr, President, even 
if it were advisable to do so, that state- 
ment is not correct. Under the laws of 
the United States, we cannot call up a 
unit unless the President declares a 
national emergency. 

There are sound reasons why the 
President prefers not to declare a na- 
tional emergency at this time. It 
would certainly contribute nothing to 
our international relations. Despite the 
fact that the war in which we are now 
engaged has, in fact, escalated, we have 
sought, in and out of season, to arrange 
for some meeting with our adversaries 
to arrive at a peace agreement. We 
have assiduously sought to convince the 
rest of the world that we have no inten- 
tion to initiate a gigantic buildup on the 
mainland of Asia. We have repeatedly 
stated that our only intention is to make 
certain that the people of South Vietnam 
are permitted to determine the form of 
government under which they wish to 
live and operate. 

Accordingly, it is not correct to say 
that all we have to do is to call up a unit. 
Even if that were correct, it would be of 
very doubtful equity to call up a unit. 
If we did so, we would be calling up men 
who have already fought in one war and 
sending them out to fight again. 

Mr. President, I served in this body 
during the Korean war, and in the soli- 
tude of my room I wept tears because 
we had to man the Army almost exclu- 
sively with officers who had fought on 
the battlefields of Europe and in the Pa- 
cific in World War II. 

They were the only ones available. 
They were men who had fought in World 
War II. They had married. They had 
ste-ted rearing families. Many of them 
had started little businesses. All were 
striving to advance. And we called them 
up and sent them to Korea, taking them 
away from their wives and children, 
causing them to lose property and busi- 
nesses, because we had no other trained 
men available. 
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I have worked from that day to this 
to make sure that there would be no rep- 
etition of that. When our Nation is in 
danger from all-out war, of course every- 
body has to do his duty, whether he 
served in one or two or three wars. But 
in a war of the proportions such as the 
one we are engaged in, or when we were 
engaged in the war in Korea, there is no 
justification for this situation. I do not 
care what kind of statements we get from 
the National Guard Association or Re- 
serve Officers’ Association. There is no 
justification for calling up men who have 
served their country to fight in one war, 
or who have fought in two wars, leaving 
thousands behind who have not fought 
in any war. That is what my amend- 
ment is designed to prevent. 

I care not how many associations or 
people or Reserve officers’ groups take a 
contrary position; in my own heart, I do 
not believe you can justify it and be hon- 
est by saying we should go back to the 
unit concept. 

It has been said 316,000 would be 
dragged out of the National Guard. We 
have to entrust somebody with this re- 
sponsibility. The Commander in Chief 
of the Armed Forces happens to be at 
this time Lyndon B. Johnson. Whether 
you like him or dislike him, he is the 
Commander in Chief. If you think he 
is going to do anything that foolish, 
your remedy ought not to be to vote 
against this amendment that I have of- 
fered, but you ought to be going around 
seeking some means of impeaching him 
and removing him from office. 

Of course, the President would not do 
any such thing. It is absolutely silly 
to argue that he is going to call up the 
316,000 in the National Guard. He is 
interested in the defense of the country. 
He is the Commander in Chief. 

What I am trying to do is contribute 
what I can to prevent a repetition of 
what happened in Korea, when we called 
up men, by units, who had already 
fought in a war. Many of them had 
been wounded. They were forced to 
leave behind the efforts of their toll 
the progress they had made—in the few 
years since they had fought in World 
War II because there were no other men 
to take their place. 

I say these men who have been in 
training ought to be subject to call if the 
Commander in Chief says they are 
needed. Senators may take the other 
position; Iam going to stand by mine be- 
cause I know in my own heart I am 
right, and I know it is only the special 
interests that could possibly oppose any 
proposition of this kind. 

We could go ahead and fight the war 
without adopting the amendment, but 
we will wind up with practically every 
man subject to the draft. We will have 
standards lowered when we draft those 
men, because we are taking 40,000 to 
47,000 a month. They will include men 
who are less qualified physically, who 
are not as mentally endowed as the men 
in the Reserves, because the Reserves 
have higher standards. We will not 
have those men available to fight the war 
or to fill the cadres in Europe as long 
as we have this mantle of protection by 
Congress. I am not blaming the men; 
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it is Congress who has put this mantle 
of protection around those who have 
not served one minute of their lives in 
the service of their country—except per- 
haps for some training duty—men who 
are in the bloom of their youth, at the 
height of their strength, and who have 
high endowments both mentally and 
physically. 

Mr. President, I cannot see how any 
realistic answer can be raised against this 
amendment. They say, “You can call 
up the units.” In the first place, it can- 
not be done, because the President of 
the United States has to declare a na- 
tional emergency, and very naturally he 
does not want to declare a national emer- 
gency at this time after we have gone 
this far without it. If he had called it 
initially, I do not think it would have 
made much difference, but after we have 
waged this war for this long, a declara- 
tion of a national emergency would make 
us look ridiculous in the eyes of the 
world—to declare a state of emergency 
in regard to a third-rate power like North 
Vietnam. 

My amendment is an opportunity to 
contribute to the cause of equality. I 
do not know whether the President of 
the United States will use it or not. I 
have never discussed it with him. But 
that does not excuse me from trying to 
remove an inequality in the law. The 
National Guard Association may be op- 
posed to this, but they have a floor of 
380,000, and there are 421,000 in the 
National Guard today. They are 41,000 
above the strength provided for. 

Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. Mr. 
1 will the Senator from Georgia 

eld? 

Mr. RUSSELL of Georgia. I yield. 

Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. From 
the military standpoint, is it any worse 
to drain the Army units of military per- 
sonnel who are stationed in Europe than 
it is from the Reserve units? 

Mr. RUSSELL of Georgia. I am glad 
the Senator brought that point out. I 
had overlooked it. I said earlier in the 
debate that the Department of Defense 
had abolished 751 units. They were 
simply abolished. They say we will ruin 
the units by pulling a few out. We have 
pulled out of an Army division four or 
five times as many men as will be pulled 
out of any National Guard unit under 
this amendment, if it is utilized by the 
President. It did not collapse those units. 
It did not destroy the United States. 
And if it did not do so when they were 
pulled out of the Regular Army, how 
will it do so when we pull a few out of 
the National Guard? 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. RUSSELL of Georgia. I yield. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. I am very glad 
that both the Senator from North 
Dakota and the Senator from Ohio 
brought up this point in support of the 
position of the Senator from Georgia. 
Within recent months the United States 
has taken tens of thousands of its regu- 
lar military men out of the regular units 
it now has in Europe. Nevertheless one 
of the chief reasons given to us for op- 
posing the removal of troops from 
Europe at this time, which some of us 
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advocated for economic purposes, is the 
fact that our units over there, and spe- 
cially the 7th Army, is today the 
finest fighting force in the world, despite 
the heavy attrition of its forces for Viet- 
nam. 

So the experts do not believe that the 
removal of these tens of thousands of 
men from Europe has seriously impaired 
their effectiveness. If that is true, how 
is it possible to conceive of any major 
denigration of the effectiveness of the 
Reserves of this country by removing 
from the various units a few men who 
have not served on active duty before. 

I was especially impressed with the 
comments of the able Senator from 
Georgia about the unfairness of sending 
Americans into battle again, forcing 
them to fight in two wars when, at the 
same time, as a result of rules Congress 
has laid down, many men are freed from 
any obligation for active military service. 

Mr. President, in my years in the 
Senate I have heard many fine addresses, 
but none finer than that given by 
the distinguished senior Senator from 
Georgia this afternoon. I should like 
to associate myself with the remarks he 
has just made. 

Mr. RUSSELL of Georgia. I thank the 
Senator. I wish to say, Mr. President, 
that we have been told we would destroy 
National Guard units or Regular Army 
units time and again by taking such ac- 
tion; but it has never caused any of the 
dire effects which it was said it would 
cause to the Reserve units. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. RUSSELL of Georgia. I yield. 

Mr. COOPER. On the point which the 
Senator from North Dakota and the Sen- 
ator from Missouri referred to, with re- 
spect to the withdrawal of forces from 
the European theater, have they been re- 
placed? If so, from what sources? 

Mr. RUSSELL of Georgia. Some of 
them have been replaced with draftees 
who were drafted after those men were 
moved. i 

Mr. COOPER. I listened to the argu- 
ment of the Senator from South Caro- 
lina when he described the Ready Re- 
serve, composed of Reserve Forces. and 
National Guard forces, as a security 
force which would be ready to move in 
case of some other emergency, and 
argued that if those forces were deci- 
mated, it would destroy the Reserve 
which would otherwise be ready for some 
emergency. I should like to hear the 
Senator’s comments on that statement. 

Mr, RUSSELL of Georgia. I just do 
not accept that statement. I do not 
think the statement is correct, and I do 
not accept it. 

I remember back in 1917, before we got 
into the war, when William Jennings 
Bryan. was Secretary of State, there was 
some talk about getting in the war, and 
it was said, “They will invade the United 
States.” 

William Jennings Bryan said, Well, 
every man in the United States will grab 
his shotgun and come out and repel 
them.” Of course, that was ridiculous. 

But these units are good units for the 
training they have had and for the 
equipment that they have. There are 
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none of them that I know of that are 
fully equipped and fully trained, They 
have been extremely helpful within the 
United States. As a matter of fact, I do 
not know how we would get along with- 
out the National Guard in some of the 
States, because they have backed up the 
forces of law and order everywhere. 

As I say, no man has been more dili- 
gent than I thought I had been in sup- 
porting the National Guard. I am for 
them. I supported the original floors 
written in the appropriation bills, which 
provided that they could not be reduced 
and that they could not be merged. 

But I do not think they are sacred 
cows. I do not think they are any bet- 
ter than any other young Americans who 
serve when the fighting is going on. You 
can talk about declaring national emer- 
gencies all you please, but we all know as 
a practical matter that is not going to 
be done; and unless we adopt some such 
amendment as this, we will continue to 
have this glaring inequality staring us in 
the face. 

From a political standpoint, it may be 
expedient to listen to the National 
Guard officers when they say, “Don’t 
take my men.” But wait until they get 
through drafting 2 or 3 million more 
men in this country, while we have con- 
tinued listening and catering to these 
organizations, and I think we will have 
a little different idea about it. 

Mr. COOPER. Will the Senator yield 
further? 

Mr. RUSSELL of Georgia. I yield. 

Mr. COOPER. I am not arguing with 
the Senator at all. In fact, I support 
the concept of equality of service for 
all men of draft age. I am in sympathy 
with the Senator's amendment. 

But the Senator from South Carolina 
was developing the theme that the 
Ready Reserves, the National Guard and 
the Reserve units, were important to 
national security because if some other 
emergency arose, there would be no 
other troops available to meet that 
emergency. He was making the argu- 
ment that if the Senator’s amendment 
were adopted, and the Ready Reserve 
were decimated, in the event of some 
other emergency, in Berlin or in some 
other part of the world, the United 
States would have no forces ready to 
meet that emergency. 

Mr. RUSSELL of Georgia. If we ac- 
cept the assumption that they are go- 
ing to be decimated, of course the Sena- 
tor’s conclusion is correct. 

Mr. COOPER. I wish the Senator 
would address himself to that point. 

Mr. RUSSELL of Georgia. There is 
no danger on earth of the National 
Guard being decimated. We are appro- 
priating funds in this bill to take care 
of 418,500 men in the National Guard. 
We need not worry; they will all be 
there. 

The Senator from South Carolina 
seemed to imply that if we call up one 
man, and do not let him serve with his 
hometown group, they would all just 
disappear. I ask the Senator, where 
would they go if they disappeared? 
They would run into the arms of the 
draft board. 
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I do not think that statement will be 
borne out, any more than any of the 
others that the Senator made while he 
was carried away with his enthusiasm. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. RUSSELL of Georgia. I yield. 

Mr. SaLTONSTALL. Is it not also 
true that in other emergencies, such as 
those that followed World War I and 
World War I, the National Guard, 
which we counted on, had to separate 
their units and go in and fill out units 
in the Regular Army? 

Mr. RUSSELL of Georgia. Yes. We 
called them all out then, and we will do 
it tomorrow, if we get into an all-out 
war. We will have to call all the Re- 
serves we have, and that will not be 
enough. We will have to lower the 
draft standards and bring in others. 

Of course, unit integrity is important; 
but we are not destroying the units. We 
are not seriously impairing their integ- 
rity by pulling out 8 or 10 men from a 
group of 260 or 240, or whatever number 
the company may consist of. As I said, 
I do not believe the Reserve units should 
be considered sacred. I do not believe 
that young men in these units should be 
spared active service in our military 
forces while thousands of others are be- 
ing drafted and many more thousands 
will be drafted in the next 12 months to 
fight a really hot war. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. RUSSELL of Georgia. I yield. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. The only 
question I have about the Senator's 
amendment is whether it goes far 
enough. It was my good fortune to help 
to send one of America’s good fighting 
Officers to Vietnam where he served with 
the troops in the field. When he re- 
turned, he said that the biggest short- 
age was of skilled men who knew how to 
back up the troops. He said the cour- 
age of the boys on the fighting line is 
magnificent; that we do not need to 
worry about them. But, that what are 
needed are men who know how to run 
a port, who can manage a warehouse, 
who know how to build roads. He said 
that the backup area is where we are 
going to have difficuties. 

His conclusion was that all the really 
skilled backup people are tied up in the 
Reserves. Many of them are capable 
contractors, but they are building office 
buildings in America instead of building 
warehouses and wharves in Vietnam. 
He said that many of the engineers in 
the Reserves have fantastic capabilities, 
but they are working for corporations 
that are operating for profit in this coun- 
try, when they are needed in Vietnam. 

Can the Senator offer me any assur- 
ance that his amendment would make 
those competent and able people avail- 
able to provide the kind of skills we are 
looking for? We cannot train a boy in 
6 months, a year, or 2 years to acquire 
those skills. 

Mr. RUSSELL of Georgia. I am well 
aware of what the Senator has to say. 
This amendment would make the re- 
servists subject to call according to the 
wishes of the Commander in Chief, ac- 
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cording to their MOS military occupa- 
tion specialty. 

That is one of the strong points of the 
amendment. If we call up a unit, we 
call up some men who have already 
fought one war, and we send them to 
fight in another, while the others at 
home have not fought in any war. 

According to our amendment, such 
personnel would be called up according 
to their specialties and knowledge, as 
they are needed. We are compelled to 
act through the Commander in Chief as 
to the number of men he will send to 
Vietnam. By virtue of our very system 
of government, and whether we like it 
or not, we are compelled to do that. 

I am perfectly willing to take the 
chance that he is not going to abuse this 
simple little amendment by absolutely 
wreaking havoc and destroying all the 
Reserve forces of the United States, as 
contemplated by my good friend, the 
Senator from South Carolina. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, to take a simple problem, if we 
had half of the helicopters on the ground 
in need of repairs, a fellow who knew 
how to run a warehouse would know 
where to get the spare parts. However, 
if we take some kid who has never been 
in-a warehouse, he would have 500 men 
looking for the parts and he never would 
find them. He would not know where 
to look, and he would not know where 
to put them in the first place. 

Mr. RUSSELL of Georgia. The chief 
virtue of our amendment is that many 
men have had 6 months of training in 
certain specialties. They will be avail- 
able to help those in Vietnam who have 
=~ no specialty except the carrying of 

es. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Pres- 
ident, in some cases a man with a spe- 
cialty would be worth 100 or 200 men 
who did not know what they were try- 
ing to do. 

Mr. RUSSELL of Georgia. He would 
take their places. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Mississippi is recognized. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I fully 
realize that these major points have been 
covered in the very able discussion by 
the chairman of the committee and oth- 
ers. However, I do want to point out, 
with underscored emphasis, some mat- 
ters that I think apply. 

In the first place, this amendment is 
a very small part of our overall man- 
power problem as I see it. We need not 
doubt that there will be many more calls 
for additional men to go to Vietnam. In 
my opinion, we are going to be there for 
a long time yet, with much bitter, hard 
fighting ahead. 

There are going to be demands for 
more money and more taxes and a lot 
of other things that go with fighting a 
real war. We do not seem as yet to be 
able to admit that we are involved in 
such a war. 

This amendment is not an attack on 
the Guard. It is not an attack on the 
Army Reserves. This amendment is of- 
fered by two men who have been in the 
advance guard, fighting the battle all 
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these years for both the Guard and the 
Army Reserves and the other Reserves. 

I know this of my own knowledge be- 
cause I have been sitting with them here 
and on the committee. I know what 
they have done on the Armed Services 
Committee and on the Appropriations 
Subcommittee. 

My friend, the Senator from South 
Carolina, is a loyal supporter of the Re- 
serve, having attained high rank in the 
Reserve. I cast no reflection on him. I 
give him great credit. 

Among the supporters of this amend- 
ment, in addition to the two authors, are 
other Senators that have fought con- 
stantly for money and for recognition 
and for everything the Reserves need. 

I wish that this amendment were not 
necessary. I wish that the President 
would yet call the Guard and the Re- 
serves up by units. Frankly, I have said 
many times that I think it was a serious 
mistake not to call them up a year ago. 

Fortunately, time has saved us from 
some of the pitfalls we have faced in the 
last 12 months. 

I emphasize that there is certainly no 
reflection to be cast upon the Guard or 
the Reserve in any way. Our pointing 
out here that some of the men, unless 
something is done, may not have a 
chance to render their bit of service is 
not the fault of the guardsmen or re- 
servist. 

I have been in personal contact with 
many of these men, and I know the feel- 
ings and opinions of a great many of the 
men in the National Guard and in the 
Reserve, They feel that they are being 
left out. They have been hungry for 
more training. They have responded to 
every past call in the greatest tradition 
of our Nation. They stand ready to do 
so again and are to be commended for 
their loyalty and patriotism. 

We have been urging the Department 
of Defense to enlarge the basic training 
facilities and to increase the number of 
trainees. 


I saw some of the basic trainees last 
summer, boys who had been in the serv- 
ice for months and had had no training. 
They were receiving training for 15 days. 
I saw them on the field. They would 
march and train until dark because they 
wanted to get as much training as they 
could in the time available. They felt 
they were being left out. That is the 
way a great many of their leaders feel. 

When I say that I thought it was a 
mistake not to call some of them up last 
year, I refer primarily to training. di- 
visions. The Joint Chiefs of Staff re- 
peated their recommendation to call up 
the Reserves over and over. . However, 
that has gone by the board now, and 
time has saved us from that mistake. 

I wish to point out now something con- 
tained in this bill. The bill takes care 
of and provides for the Army Reserve 
and the other Reserves and the National 
Guard. 

First, it totally rejected the idea of a 
merger whereby the Secretary of Defense 
fought for 2 long years now to obliterate 
and to emasculate the Army Reserve and 
to take the remnants that were left over 
and irc them part of the National 
Guard. 
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The language of the bill on page 3, be- 
ginning on line 19, reads: 
Provided, That the Army Reserve will be 


programed to attain an average strength of 
not less than 260,000 for fiscal year 1967. 


That is not an end strength. The 
measure would not let them fool around 
and get up to that number by the end 
of the year. 

That provision places a floor under it. 
The Secretary cannot go below that 
number. He must have an average of 
not less than 260,000. 

The language of the bill on page 5, be- 
ginning on line 6, reads: 

Provided further, That the Army National 
Guard will be to attain an aver- 
age strength of not less than 380,000 for fis- 
cal year 1967. 


The Department of Defense wanted to 
make that the end strength, but the com- 
mittee would not do it. 

That is mandatory language. Fur- 
thermore, the money is provided in the 
bill to carry out the provision. There is 
money provided in the bill to train all 
these men who are untrained. 

In our report, we say, concerning this 
training: 

Furthermore, it is the view of the com- 
mittee that our present commitments in 
Southeast Asia and other parts of the world 
are such that it would be in the national in- 
terest, to utilize a reasonable portion of the 
Reserve forces of all the services in fulfilling 
these commitments. Therefore, the com- 
mittee insists that immediate consideration 
be given to utilizing Reserve forces, espe- 
cially those individuals who have not served 
in the active force, except as trainees, to 
meet some or all of the additional require- 
ments of the active force for additional men. 


I have quoted the ringing words of the 
bill itself. That is the command of the 
bill and the policy contained in the re- 
port, that they shall train and shall 
utilize any or all that may be necessary 
for our commitments not only in south- 
east Asia, but also elsewhere. 

This little amendment, even though it 
is rather small, merely changes the law 
enough to permit the calling up of these 
men on an individual basis. Frankly, I 
wish that was not necessary. I wish it 
were not necessary to have this amend- 
ment. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr, STENNIS. I yield. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. This amend- 
ment is necessary for that purpose, and 
also because the President does not have 
to call a national emergency. 

Mr. STENNIS. That meets the situa- 
tion there. He could not call the indi- 
vidual nor the unit except by first de- 
claring a national emergency. I believe 
he should have declared a national emer- 
gency a year ago. But it was not done, 
it is not being done now, and to get at 
this situation, this relatively small 
amendment is necessary. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. STENNIS. I yield. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, some time ago I was offered the op- 
portunity to go to Vietnam with one of 
the groups that was going there, to see 
first-hand what was going on. I de- 
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clined that opportunity, because I felt 
that a few days in Vietnam really would 
serve very little purpose for any Sena- 
tor. It would tend to make him claim 
to be an expert about something about 
which he was not really an expert. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, may we 
have order? The Senate is not in order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Montoya in the chair). The Senate will 
be in order. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I requested that the President and 
the Secretary of Defense authorize a 
young man to go to Vietnam and spend 
a month there and tell me what the 
problem was as he saw it. 

This young man was the most deco- 
rated fighting man that Louisiana has 
produced. He has a number of Purple 
Hearts, and was in the original Special 
Service Forces and was one of their best 
fighting men. He was commander of 
the Louisiana National Guard on two 
separate occasions, serving two full 
terms. He is a highly respected man, 
and was offered one of the highest jobs 
in the Government. He is not only a 
good fighting man, but also a good busi- 
nessman. 

He slept on the ground, flew in the air 
on bombing missions, and suffered from 
the insects. He spent several nights in 
the home of General Westmoreland, 
finding out what the problems were. 

When he came back, he said: 

The greatest need you have over there is 
not these boys with the rifles. They are 
courageous men, doing a good job. The 
country never had better fighting boys on the 
line with a rifle. But you need people to 
back them up who know what they are do- 
ing. You need these Reserves, and they are 
tied up in the Reserves. You cannot draft 
anybody who was in the Reserves. If you 
will make some of these Reservists available 
to the Army, you will save yourself the lives 
of thousands of the kids in the fighting line. 


The men we need the most are the 
people who have some skills, and they 
are in the Reserves. 

Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. STENNIS. I wish to finish my re- 
marks. I have yielded to the Senator 
from Louisiana, and then I shall yield 
to the Senator from South Carolina. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana: I did not 
hear the speech of the Senator from 
South Carolina. But if I do say it, the 
man we sent over there is the most deco- 
rated man in Louisiana. He observed 
the situation, and from his point of view, 
this was the practical problem: We need 
people with skills to back these boys up, 
and these men with the skills are tied 
up in the Reserves. 

Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. STENNIS. I yield. 

Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I 
wish to say to the distinguished Senator 
from Louisiana that if those people are 
needed, the Reserve has transportation 
units, it has civil affairs units, it has in- 
fantry units, it has communications 
units, it has quartermaster units, it has 
ordnance units. Why is not action taken 
to call out some of those units? Why 
decimate a whole unit by taking out a 
large number of members of the unit and 
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thereby destroy its integrity? That is 
the very situation the Reserve Forces 
Act of 1952 was aimed at preventing, be- 
cause in the Korean war they called out 
different individuals that way. In 1952, 
the act was passed to prevent that situ- 
ation. A need was seen to have a Reserve 
Force being trained and ready, for the 
security of this country. They can be 
called out by units, but why pull indi- 
viduals out of units? 

I do not object to an amendment 
which would provide for calling them out 
in units. Those who are in units, let 
them stay with the units; and if they 
are needed in Vietnam, call the unit. If 
they are not needed in Vietnam, let them 
go with the unit to Berlin or South Amer- 
ica or Lebanon or wherever they are 
needed, 

The Reserves have those people, and 
they are ready if they are called out. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I am re- 
minded of a situation that occurred in my 
hometown the other day. A house was 
on fire in a rural area. So some fine old 
fellow and his son drove out there with 
a little firetruck and the latest, modern, 
firefighting equipment. They do not 
have fire hydrants, but they had fluid 
abroad. 

They pushed on this thing and on that 
thing, and the boy stood there with the 
nozzle while the old daddy tried to find 
the right thing to make the extinguisher 
work. 

Finally, when the house had burned 
completely to the ground, with no flame 
left, just some smoldering boards, the boy 
said: “Why don’t you try this button over 
here?” s 

And he did, and, bless Pat, there went 
the fire extinguisher. ; 

In this situation half the helicopters 
are on the ground, needing repairs, and 
nobody knows how to find the right spare 
part. A thousand helicopters may be sit- 
ting there, but no one knows what spare 
part to look for. If someone is there who 
knows about helicopters, he will put the 
spare part on the helicopter, and the 
helicopter will operate. Those are the 
problems. 

The last time I looked, half of the heli- 
copters were on the ground, needing re- 
pairs, without a good helicopter man 
there. 

Why not permit us to send somebody 
who has the skill, and why can we not 
draft him? © He is in the Reserves. z 

Mr. STENNIS. I thank the Senator. 

Continuing with my remarks about 
what this bill provides, I point out again 
that it writes into cold law, in the way 
it provides for the money, a rejection of 
the merger proposal that would have 
abolished the Army Reserves. It pro- 
vides enough money, and we now have 
the facilities and the manpower suffi- 
cient to train the men who are in this 
Ready Reserve. I understand that the 
Secretary of Defense has orally promised 
to step up that program and to give 
them the 6 months’ training that will 
strengthen our manpower situation and 
chock up a hole which has been one of 
the major defects in our program. 

I do not like the idea of decimating or 
weakening substantially any of these 
Reserve units, large or small. But how 
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in the world can a President of the Unit- 
ed States or a Secretary of Defense, in 
the face of the language in this bill and 
the report and the money that is pro- 
vided, and in the face of this debate, 
how could he act counter to all that and 
take advantage of a possibility that may 
exist in this amendment, to tear down 
or materially affect adversely any of 
these units? 

I do not believe that it will happen, 
but should it happen—and I hope it does 
not—it cannot be nearly as bad as what 
we have been through in the last year 
with reference to our own Army divisions 
that we had here at home. They rep- 
resented the only ground fighting Reserve 
or divisions in reserve—they were in the 
Active Army—that we had left. 

I shall give numbers—not numbers of 
troops, but numbers of divisions, I am 
speaking now of the 4th Infantry Divi- 
sion, the 5th Infantry Division, the ist 
Armored Division, the 2d Armored Divi- 
sion, and the Ist Brigade of the 104th 
Airborne Troops. 

Our subcommittee went into a detailed 
investigation, and we found that those 
divisions, until they were torn down, be- 
ginning last July or August, were perhaps 
the finest divisions in the world, except 
those on the front line in actual fight- 
ing. We found them decimated to al- 
most 50 percent. They were made train- 
ing divisions. Half of them were pulled 
out and sent somewhere else—some to 
Vietnam—and raw recruits, draftees, or 
selectees were put in. 

So that meant for almost a year most 
were not combat ready. As I have said, 
time saved us on that. Some of the di- 
visions are already back to combat readi- 
ness, and the rest of them will be very 
soon. If something should happen to 
keep the Reserve from being as near 
ready as they were, it will not be nearly 
as bad as what we have gone through 
in the Active Army, and they will be 
rapidly built back up. It is part of the 
plan, and it will help. If any are taken 
out of these units, they will be fairly 
promptly refilled. I know under the 
law and with the money available they 
could refill every vacancy they create in 
these units in 24 hours. I cannot say 
that it will work that well. There will 
be some conflicts, but I believe it will 
work out well along that line. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. STENNIS. I yield to the Senator 
from Massachusetts. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. The money in 
this bill is put in on the old basis so that 
that money is available for them to fill 
out their units, 

Mr. STENNIS. Yes. I am emphasiz- 
ing this to assure all Senators who may 
not have been in close contact with this 
problem as to the facts and availability 
of the money and the power to act and 
carry on as I have attempted to outline. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. STENNIS. 
from Illinois. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Has the President ex- 
pressed himself on this matter? 

Mr. STENNIS. No; as far as the Sen- 
ator from Mississippi knows he has not 
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expressed himself on it, and I do not 
think he has expressed himself on it. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Have the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff expressed themselves on it? 

Mr. STENNIS. Not on this particular 
amendment. This amendment really 
has application only to permit dealings 
on an individual basis without calling 
the emergency to which reference has 
been made. 

The Joint Chiefs wanted the Guard, 
the Army Reserve, and National Guard 
called up for active duty a year ago, and 
they repeated that request more than 
once. The situation has changed. I 
know that they want these units kept in 
strength. I know that they will want 
to keep them up to a strength, and I be- 
lieve that is what will happen. Nothing 
here would be an impediment to keep- 
ing them up to strength. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. In the discussion yes- 
terday in our policy committee, I was 
given to understand that this would af- 
fect only 133,000. I looked at the table 
prepared by the distinguished Senator 
from South Carolina [Mr. THurmonp], 
and if his figures are correct, and I as- 
sume they come from official sources, it 
would affect not 133,000 but 661,000, 
That is a considerable disparity. Both 
figures cannot be correct, 

Mr. STENNIS. I shall address myself 
to that statement as best I can. The 
133,000 are those who have not had 6 
months training. They are members of 
a unit but they have not yet received 
basic training unless it is only a little at 
summer field training. They have not 
had the 6 months’ training. They, of 
course, are in a special category, and I 
think they will be trained. I think that 
perhaps in addition to that 133,000, 
about an additional 350,000 could be af- 
fected as far as the Army Reserve is con- 
cerned. 

But the 640,000 figure is a figure that 
is almost all of the National Guard and 
the Reserves, 

I know that a great many of those men 
are men who have already been in serv- 
ice, who have served in addition to their 
training and would certainly not be 
eligible to be called under this amend- 
ment. 

The figure of 600-odd thousand as- 
sumes a total obliteration of virtually 
all of the Guard and the Reserve. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. STENNIS. I yield to the Senator 
from Massachusetts: 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I would say to 
the distinguished minority leader that I 
think this applies to the 133,000, as the 
Senator from Mississippi stated. Then, 
in addition, in the Guard and the Re- 
serve there are 6400,000 men. Of those, 
the chairman of the committee, the Sen- 
ator from Georgia [Mr. RUSSELL], I 
think, used a figure of upward of not to 
exceed 500,000 who might be affected. 

I believe that figure is rather high, be- 
cause I think that of the total of 640,000 
probably more than one-half have been 
in some service, so they would not be af- 
fected under the amendment. But if the 
133,000-plus, somewhere between 125,- 
000 and 250,000 are not, and that figure 
is impossible to obtain. 
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Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Massachusetts yield? 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I shall yield, 
but I wish to say one more thing. 

The Senator from Illinois asked if the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff were interested in 
this. 

Before a hearing held by the Prepared- 
ness Investigating Subcommittee on 
May 3 and May 4, 1966, General Johnson 
stated: 

The Joint Chiefs of Staff recommended 
that consideration, and I stress the word 
“consideration,” be given to consulting with 
the Congress in the spring of last year with 
regard to the possibility of a declaration of 
an emergency and the utilization of some 
Reserve forces if this were required. 


I would conclude by saying that the 
Joint Chiefs have given consideration to 
this, but their recommendation, if there 
was a recommendation, was not adopted. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Is it not rather ex- 
traordinary that under those circum- 
stances the Joint Chiefs did not take an 
affirmative position on this one way or 
the other? 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I would say 
that they did take a position affirma- 
tively asking for consideration of this. 
They did not go beyond that. That is 
my understanding from this, although 
there may be secret testimony that we 
cannot give yet. The strongest language 
in this testimony was “consideration.” 

Mr. DIRKSEN. But the Joint Chiefs 
have made no comment? 

Mr. STENNIS. I might answer this 
way. In the military budget, and the 
military request for the Guard and Re- 
serves there is a figure that runs in the 
neighborhood of 600,000. They are ask- 
ing for these units to be kept as Reserves. 
That means they are against decimating 
it or substantially reducing it in effec- 
tiveness. I do not have any doubt about 
that. A great many are not subject to 
this amendment anyway. 

The Senator from Georgia [Mr. Rus- 
SELL] has temporarily absented himself 
from the floor. 

Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, is 
the Senator from Mississippi yielding the 
floor? 

Mr. STENNIS. I shall yield in a 
moment. I had one question, perhaps 
two, that I wanted to ask the Senator 
from Georgia [Mr. RUSSELL] as to how 
he thinks this matter would be applied, 
and also as to the application of his 
amendment in refilling these places in 
Reserve units. I believe that the Recorp 
should show his opinion, if he has not al- 
ready given it. The Senator from 
Georgia, as the chairman of the com- 
mittee, would be quite helpful here if he 
would give his opinion has to how this 
amendment will be applied and should be 
applied. 

I would like to ask him that direct 
question because of the fine concept of 
the problem which he has. 

Mr. RUSSELL of Georgia. I always 
try to deal absolutely fairly with the 
Senate. I have no assurances that this 
,amendment would be applied at all. I 
have never discussed it with the Presi- 
dent or with the Secretary of Defense. 
As to the callup of troops, it may not be 
used at all. 
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If they do apply it, in my opinion, they 
will call men from the Reserve units 
whose military occupational specialty— 
that is, the MOS—is in short supply in 
Vietnam, and the men who have these 
specialties will be able to help there. In 
addition, men who have any other special 
skills, such as the Senator from Lou- 
isiana pointed out, in the construction of 
warehouses or in the construction of port 
facilities might be called up. They might 
call up some men who had skill in engi- 
neering. I cannot conceive of doing that 
with a large number of foot soldiers or 
infantrymen. I am quite confident that 
they would not, but it would open up this 
field to a point which, if there were any 
personnel who had a specialty which 
could assist the men who are in Vietnam, 
the President could call them up and 
send them over to help. 

Mr, STENNIS. I thank the Senator. 
One additional question: In the Sena- 
tor’s opinion, can these vacancies which 
might be created by the callup he de- 
scribes, can they be refilled, or does the 
Senator think that they should be or 
would be filled, and for how long? 

Mr. RUSSELL of Georgia. I would 
be perfectly frank again in saying that I 
doubt if any Senator in this Chamber has 
not received many letters from his con- 
stituents asking them how to get their 
sons into the National Guard or the Re- 
serves. In my opinion, I believe that 
every Senator has had not one but many 
such letters. I know thatI have. There 
is no question that these vacancies will 
be filled up to the floor which will be 
fixed by Congress and for which we have 
appropriated sufficient funds. We can 
expect the strength to remain approxi- 
mately the same. They will not have 
identically the same men, but neither do 
we have identically the same men in the 
Regular Army divisions. 

Mr. STENNIS. I thank the Senator 
very much. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
will the Senator from Mississippi yield 
for one additional statement? 

Mr. STENNIS. I am happy to yield 
to the Senator from Massachusetts. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. The Senator 
from Georgia made the statement about 
not knowing when the amendment would 
be used. Am I not correct in saying that 
he and I listened in the Appropriations 
Committee to the very strong feelings 
expressed that complete fairness should 
be exercised in calling up boys for service 
in Vietnam? As a result of those very 
strong feelings by members of the com- 
mittee that the Senator conceived his 
amendment and talked it over with me 
and we agreed to sponsor the amend- 
ment. 

Mr. RUSSELL of Georgia. The Sena- 
tor is correct. I want to point out that 
this amendment has a time limitation 
on it. It expires on July 1, 1968. It is 
an authorization which Congress has 
neglected to make heretofore, which will 
permit personnel with the special talents 
now available in the Reserves and the 
National Guard units to be utilized to 
help the men we have sent to Vietnam. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, let me 
conclude with these thoughts. The bill 
represents the unanimous opinion of the 
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subcommittee of the Appropriations 
Committee which handles the money. 
On this question, it received more 
thought and more discussion around the 
table than any other subject when the 
bill was marked up. This is the unani- 
mous conclusion of all who were there, 
and it was a large attendance. Every 
single member expressed himself on the 
Reserve and National Guard subject. 
We also included, after writing in the 
money provisions, for the giving of a 
mandatory floor which must be main- 
tained, and we used these words about 
the training and the use of these men: 

Furthermore, it is the view of the com- 
mittee that our present commitments in 
southeast Asia and other parts of the world 
are such that it would be in the national 
interest to utilize a reasonable portion of 
the Reserve forces of all the services in ful- 
filling these commitments. 


Now, there is the desire, the yearning, 
the feeling of need, to utilize this man- 
power. But it could not be done under 
present law unless the President declares 
an emergency. At this stage of the game, 
my opinion is that he is not going to do 
it. If he did not do it a year ago, I doubt 
that he would do it now. 

The report goes on: 

Therefore the committee insists that 
immediate consideration be given to utiliz- 
ing the Reserve forces— 


That was directed toward the Depart- 
ment of Defense— 
insists that immediate consideration be 
given to utilizing Reserve forces, especially 
those individuals who have not served in 
the active forces except as trainees, to meet 
some or all of the additional requirements 
of the active forces for additional men, 


Mr. President, it was later decided that 
to implement this matter for the time 
being, it would require additional legis- 
lation and, therefore, this small amend- 
ment, limited in point of duration of 
time and limited in application, has been 
offered. 

Mr. President, I yield the floor. 

Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to amend my 
substitute amendment to the amendment 
of the Senator from Georgia [Mr. Rus- 
SELL], by adding paragraph (d), to read 
as follows: 

Notwithstanding any other provision of 
law, the President shall be empowered until 
July 1, 1968, at his discretion, to call up such 
Reserve units as he finds essential to the 
national defense without having to declare 
a national emergency. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does 
the Senator wish to modify his substitute 
amendment in that way? 

Mr. THURMOND. Yes, I wish to 
modify my amendment in that respect. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
substitute amendment of the Senator 
from South Carolina to the amendment 
of the Senator from Georgia [Mr. 
RusskLL] is modified accordingly. 

The modified amendment of the Sen- 
ator from South Carolina [Mr. THUR- 
monD] is as follows: 

In leu of the amendment offered by Mr. 
RUSSELL and Mr. SALTONSTALL, insert the fol- 
lowing: 

“Sec. 643 (a) Notwithstanding any other 
provision of law, the President may, with- 
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out the consent of the member concerned, 
order to active duty, any member of the 
Reserve of an armed force who— 

“1. has not completed his statutory period 
of military service 

“2. is not assigned to, or is not participat- 
ing satisfactorily in a unit in the Ready 
Reserve, or 

“3. has not served on active duty or active 
duty for training for a total of 24 months. 

“(b) A member ordered to active duty 
under this section may be required to serve 
on active duty until his total service on ac- 
tive duty or active duty for training equals 
24 months. If the enlistment or period of 
military service of a member of the Ready 
Reserve ordered to active duty under this 
section would expire before he has served 
the required period of active duty prescribed 
herein, his enlistment or period of military 
service may be extended until that service 
on active duty has been completed. 

“(c) That in order to achieve fair treat- 
ment as between members in the Ready Re- 
serve who are being considered for active 
duty under this section consideration shall 
be given to— 

“1. family responsibilities; and 

“2. employment necessary to maintain the 
national health, safety, or interest. 

„d) Notwithstanding any other provision 
of law, the President shall be empowered, 
until July 1, 1968 at his discretion, to call 
up such reserve units as he finds essential 
to our national defense without having to 
declare a national emergency,”. 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I 
want to say a few words on this matter, 
which -has been discussed rather fully 
already. 

First, who has asked for this amend- 
ment? 

The President of the United States 
has not asked for it. The Joint Chiefs 
of Staff have not asked for it. The Sec- 
retaries of the Army, Navy, and Air Force 
have not asked for it. ‘No civilian or 
military man at the Pentagon has asked 
for it, so far as I know. 

I realize what the Senator from Geor- 
gia has in mind. He knows of my great 
respect for him. The point he has in 
mind is that a man across the street can 
be drafted and a fellow in the Reserve 
will not be called up. 

Let me remind the Senate that the 
moment a man goes into a Reserve unit 
he is subject to be called up from that 
moment on. The man across the street 
may be called up. He might be called 
up by Selective Service, and he may never 
be called. But a man in the Ready Re- 
serve—and whenever I say Ready Reserve 
I mean National Guard as well, because 
that is part of it—a man in the National 
Guard or the Reserves may be called up 
at any time. 

Iam convinced that if this amendment 
is adopted, it will set the Reserves and 
the National Guard back for years and 
years. 

I am convinced, further, that if the 
President exercised the power that would 
be granted to him under this amend- 
ment, it would have a highly detrimental 
effect upon National Guard and Reserve 
units. Someone spoke about a handful 
of men, perhaps 8 out of 160, or some- 
thing like that, being called. Again, I 
remind the Senate that in the National 
Guard alone, under the Russell amend- 
ment, 310,000 men—I want that figure 
to be clear—310,000 out of 421,200 would 
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be subject to call.. These figures come 
from the Pentagon. 

In the USAR units there are 162,400 
men eligible to be called; in the nonunit 
USAR there are 56,000, all of whom would 
be subject to being called. This makes a 
grand total of 528,400 individuals from 
the USAR and the Army National Guard 
who could be called under the 
amendment. 

If any sizable number of men were 
called out of the National Guard or Re- 
serve units, the integrity of those units 
would be destroyed. They are units 
which have been built up over a period 
of many years, to enable us to have a 
force in being, so as to help defend the 
country if the need should arise. 

Suppose an emergency arose in South 
America or somewhere else, and we had 
already pulled men out of the National 
Guard and the Reserve units. What 
would we have then to protect the secu- 
rity of the United States? 

In addition to the numbers I have 
recited, from the Marine Corps Reserve 
45,913 could be called; from the Navy 
Reserve, 9,283; from the Air National 
Guard, 53,376; and from the Air Force 
Reserve, 24,895. That number added to 
the National Guard and the Army Re- 
serve makes a total of 661,867. 

I have heard the argument, “Oh, the 
President would not do that. He would 
call only a few. He would pull one out 
here and pull one out there.” 

Mr. President, we are asked to pass 
legislation that would give power to the 
President to call out more than 600,000 
men from organized units—including 
National Guard units. I say again that 
I do not believe there is an adjutant 
general in the United States who favors 
such a proposal. I do not believe there 
is a commander of a National Guard 
unit in the United States who favors it. 
I do not believe there is a commander of 
a Reserve unit in the United States who 
favors it. Who wants it? Again I say 
that the President has not asked for it. 
The civilians in the Pentagon have not 
asked for it. The military in the Penta- 
gon have not asked for it. Why adopt 


an amendment that would set a prece- 


dent that in the future, too, could be 
used to destroy Reserve units? 

I have no objection to individuals 
being called; and my amendment pro- 
vides that any individual in the Reserves 
can be called unless he is a member of a 
unit. If he is a member of a unit, he 
would stay with that unit. If the Presi- 
dent wants that unit, let the President 
call out that unit. The President can call 
out any unit he wants to. 

Why, we have all kinds of units in the 
Reserve. If the President needs a quar- 
termaster, infantry, medical, communi- 
cations, or any other kind of unit, he 
could call it up. But why pull one man 
out of this unit, another man out of this 
unit, and cut up these units? Most of 
these units have worked together on 
weekends. Some of them have given up 
going to church on Sunday. I recently 
visited Fort Gordon, in the State of the 
Senator from Georgia, and talking with 
reservists in training there. These men 
have worked together week after week, 
month after month, some of them year 
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after year. They have been training to- 
gether, and they want to fight together. 
They joined these units in good faith, 
thinking they were going to be able to 
stay in these units. Under the amend- 
ment, the President could call up any 
unit he wants to, but they would stay to- 
gether and operate as a unit. 

Does it not make more sense to call up, 
for example, an infantry unit, rather 
than take a man out of this unit, an- 
other man from another unit, and an- 
other man from another unit? If the 
President wants to, he can call up units 
in any category he wants, a battery, a 
battalion, a battle group, a brigade, or a 
division—whatever he needs. He would 
have a right, under the amendment I 
pare offered to the amendment, to do 
that. 

I make the date of my amendment 
coincide with the date of the Russell 
amendment, so the power of the Presi- 
dent would lapse at the same time that 
it would terminate under the amendment 
of the Senator from Georgia. 

Mr. President, I want to say it again. 
In 1952 Congress passed the Reserve 
Forces Act to govern the building up of 
the Reserve units. Not at one time since 
then have men been taken out of their 
units. The purpose of that act was to 
protect. the integrity of the National 
Guard and the Reserve units. 

I plead with the U.S. Senate, do not 
destroy these units. They are good 
fighting units. Let them remain in 
effect. They may save the country. Who 
knows when we may need them? If 
these units are destroyed, then the mo- 
rale of the men will be destroyed. Can 
one imagine a young man wanting to join 
a Reserve or National Guard unit if he 
knows that he may be called up and 
taken out of the unit? What would be 
the advantage of joining such a unit? 

The Reserve and National Guard units 
are rendering a good service to the United 
States. I hope the Senate will not estab- 
lish a precedent that has not been 
touched since the Korean war ended, 
when the Reserve Forces Act.of 1952 was 
enacted. That was an act to help to 
build up the Reserve and National Guard 
units and to preserve them as units. 

I hope the Senate will not take a back- 
ward step. If it adopts the Russell 
amendment, it will set the National 
Guard and Reserve units of this country 
back 10 years. I would hate to see it 
done. 

So many of us have worked at this so 
long with the National Guard and the 
Reserve. They want to go as units. Let 
the President call them if he needs them. 
He has that power under the amendment 
I have proposed. But let us not give the 
President the power to call up one man 
from this unit, exempt another one, call 
one from another unit, and so forth. Let 
us limit his power to calling up units. 

Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, I urge the 
Senate to reject the Russell-Saltonstall 
amendment. I do this notwithstanding 
the fact that there are no two Members 
of the Congress of the United States for 
whom I have a higher respect or a deeper 
affection. 

I think the amendment is contrary to 
the public interest for several reasons. 
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In the first place, this amendment 
would make every Reserve unit and every 
National Guard unit in the United States 
a recruiting agency for the Regular 
Forces. This is so, because, under the 
amendment, the moment any boy joined 
a Reserve unit or a National Guard unit, 
he would be subject immediately, under 
the amendment, to transfer from that 
unit to service in the Regular Forces of 
the United States. 

National Guard units and Reserve 
units have a higher function to play in 
national defense than that of being re- 
cruiting agencies for the Regular Forces. 

The Reserve units are designed to be 
units to be absorbed into the regular 
forces as soon as a national emergency 
requires such action to be taken, and the 
National Guard not only is created for 
that function and that service, but it is 
also created to be a military force for 
use in the States. 

I have read some comments in the 
press which indicate that this amend- 
ment should be adopted to keep the Na- 
tional Guard from becoming a refuge 
from military service for those who en- 
list in it. 

That argument, which I have noticed 
in some press statements, is an insult to 
the officers and men of the National 
Guard. If I may resort to a vernacular 
expression which we use in North Caro- 
lina, a man would be a plumb fool if he 
joined the National Guard for the pur- 
pose of evading military service. 

I say that, Mr. President, because just 
as soon as a man joins the National 
Guard, he is subject to being called by 
the Governor of his State into service 
in floods and other natura] disasters, 
which may imperil his life or limb. 
Moreover, just as soon as a man joins the 
National Guard, he is subject to being 
called to duty by his Governor for serv- 
at riots which endanger his life and 

SoI say, Mr. President, that any argu- 
ment or any insinuation that anybody 
joins the National Guard to evade mili- 
tary service is without substance. I fur- 
ther say that any man who joins the Na- 
tional Guard to avoid military service is, 
in the North Carolina vernacular, a 
plumb fool, for an additional reason. 
This is true because when he joins the 
National Guard, he is subject to being 
called into the service of his country and 
sent into combat at any place on the face 
of the earth, whenever the President of 
the United States declares that an 
emergency exists. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. ERVIN. I yield. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I say to the 
Senator from North Carolina that cer- 
tainly, as one of the proponents of this 
amendment, the last thing in the world 
that I would say or want to have anybody 
feel is that I am accusing anybody in the 
National Guard of evading the war or 
trying to get out of doing his duty as an 
American citizen. 

All we are trying to do, and I say it 
advisedly, is give the man in the National 
Guard or in the Reserves the same op- 
portunity or the same responsibility as 
the man who is drafted and sent to Viet- 
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nam. We want to put them all in the 
same category. We believe in them. 
They are high-class citizens, and respon- 
sible citizens in every way. That we wish 
to emphasize. 

Mr. ERVIN. I accept as completely 
true everything my distinguished friend 
from Massachusetts has said. One of 
the reasons why I specifically said that I 
had noticed statements to this effect in 
the press was to exonerate every Member 
of the Senate from any responsibility for 
any such statements. I know there are 
no men in Congress, no men in the 
United States, and no men on earth who 
have a higher respect for the National 
Guardsman than my friend from Massa- 
chusetts and the other proponents of the 
amendment. 

Mr.SALTONSTALL. I appreciate the 
sentiments of the Senator from North 
Carolina, whom I have said many times 
I respect very much. Might I say, that 
the words “plumb fool” are not confined 
to North Carolina. A Massachusetts 
citizen understands them perfectly. 

Mr. ERVIN. Fine. So I close this 
phase of my argument by reiterating my 
statement that any person who joins the 
National Guard to evade military service 
is a plumb fool, because there is only one 
way he could make active military serv- 
ice more certain, and that would be not 
only to join the regular forces, but to 
proceed to the frontline and join them 
there. 

As I see it, a further fundamental de- 
fect in the proposed amendment, in ad- 
dition to its having the effect of convert- 
ing Reserve and National Guard units 
into recruiting agencies of the Regular 
Forces, is that it is inconsistent with the 
important missions such units are de- 
signed to perform. 

We are engaged in combat in South 
Vietnam. Whether the President sees 
fit to call it an emergency, a war, a police 
action, or something else makes no dif- 
ference. We are engaged in combat 
there. We have sent to South Vietnam 
a large share of the disciplined and well- 
trained Regular military units of the 
United States. Most of the other dis- 
ciplined and well-trained units of the 
Regular Forces of the United States are 
stationed in West Germany, in Formosa, 
and at the other outposts which we are 
guarding all over this earth. Conse- 
quently, we have at this moment virtu- 
ally no disciplined and well-trained 
forces in the United States other than 
the Reserve units and the National 
Guard units. 

I am certain that all of the men who 
serve in those units are ready to go into 
combat or to perform any other military 
service to which they may be assigned 
anywhere on the face of the earth. Oth- 
erwise, they would never have joined 
those units voluntarily, as they have. 
Moreover, I am convinced that most of 
the men serving in organized Reserve 
units and National Guard units are 
anxious to go into active service. 

But there is, in this present hour, a 
national consideration, I respectfully 
submit, which rises above any arguments 
of equality of service obligations, and 
above the personal wishes. of any 
member of the organized Reserve units 
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and the National Guard. That consid- 
eration is that this country must have 
available for any new. emergency which 
might arise some well-trained and well- 
disciplined military forces. We have, 
at this hour, virtually no such regular 
units available to us for new emergencies, 
because our disciplined and well-trained 
Regular Forces have been sent either to 
South Vietnam or somewhere else abroad. 
If a great emergency imperiling the 
safety of this country should arise— 
and I might add, though God forbid it, 
that an emergency equivalent to a world 
war is a possibility—-we would have 
available, as of this moment, virtually no 
units susceptible of immediate expansion 
to war strength and capable of service 
at any reasonable time in the future 
other than our Reserve units. And we 
would have virtually no disciplined or 
well-trained military units ready for 
instant service in such an emergency 
except our National Guard units. Let 
us not destroy the strength and efi- 
ciency and readiness of these units 
merely to furnish recruits for the Regu- 
lar Forces; 

Mr. President, despite my profound 
admiration and my deep affection for 
those who have offered the Russell- 
Saltonstall amendment, and despite my 
profund admiration and deep affection 
for those fellow members of the Senate 
Committee on Armed Services who have 
spoken in behalf of the amendment, I 
implore the Senate not to make Reserve 
units and National Guard units recruit- 
ing. agencies for the Regular Forces of 
the United States. 

I implore Senators not to agree to an 
amendment under which personnel can 
be extracted from those forces to such 
an extent that the capacity of those 
forces for immediate service in South 
Vietnam or elsewhere can be destroyed. 

I implore Senators not to deprive the 
United States of virtually every well- 
disciplined and well-trained military 
organization now available to the United 
States to meet any new emergency which 
might arise anywhere on the face of 
we very precarious world in which we 

ve. 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, I think 
it is really unfortunate that the Senate, 
sitting here as a sort of Committee of the 
Whole House, is called upon to make 
a decision of this significance without 
the benefit of any committee hearings 
and without the benefit of any commit- 
tee discussion. 

Mr. RUSSELL of Georgia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, the Senator is in error on that. 
We have heard evidence on this matter 
for several days in the Committee on 
Armed Services. 

Mr. MUNDT. On this particular 
amendment? 

Mr. RUSSELL of Georgia. Yes, on 
the policy involved in this particular 
amendment, 

Mr. MUNDT. Not on the Appropri- 
ations Committee. Since this is being 
added to an appropriation bill, and since 
the Senator from Mississippi endeavored 
to relate it to the language which we 
wrote in the appropriations bill, I simply 
want to point out that there was no such 
amendment before us in the Committee 
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on Appropriations at the time we 
adopted this language. 

Mr. RUSSELL of Georgia. The Sen- 
ator is correct. 

Mr, MUNDT. It was never discussed. 
It would certainly be unfair to the mem- 
bers of the Appropriations Committee to 
imply that they unanimously supported 
or disapproved of the Russell-Saltonstall 
amendment at the time we adopted this 
language because we had never heard of 
the amendment at that time. 

I do not know what has gone on in the 
Committee on Armed Services, but I 
know what took place in the Appropri- 
ations Committee. 

Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MUNDT. T yield. 

Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I 
made the statement that neither the 
President nor the Secretary of Defense 
had asked for the Russell-Saltonstall 
amendment. I also said that no civilians 
or military men that I knew of had asked 

or it. 

In looking over some of the testimony 
concerning the Department of Defense 
appropriations, I find on pages 677 and 
678, part II, a statement by the Secretary 
of Defense. This statement is very sig- 
nificant and right on the point. It 
reads: 

I don't believe that from a military point 
of view we would be wise to call up men 
from individual units even though it might 
help equalize the treatment of other in- 
dividuals. 


That is the opinion of the Secretary of 
Defense. I do not always agree with 
him. I have stood with him when 1 
thought he was right. I have been 
against him when I thought he was 
wrong. I am glad to find that he has 
made a straight statement on this point. 

Mr. MUNDT. I thank the Senator for 
his contribution. Mr. President, I would 
like to say, having associated so fre- 
quently on the Appropriations Commit- 
tee with the Senator from Georgia and 
the Senator from Mississippi in the en- 
deavor to resist the efforts of the Penta- 
gon to downgrade the strength of the 
reservists and the National Guard, when 
time after time the members of the Ap- 
propriations Subcommittee, supported by 
the wonderful Members of the Senate, 
have voted the funds and set up the 
manpower requirements far beyond the 
recommendations of the Pentagon. 

I am a little concerned about what 
might happen to these units if we give 
the Pentagon the right to pick out key 
people, and individuals from among the 
units. I am not at all sure that the 
leopard has changed its spots. I am not 
sure that, wittingly or unwillingly, we 
would not be placing in the hands of the 
Pentagon the right to achieve by indirec- 
tion what the Congress of the United 
States has prevented them from doing by 
direction, as we have insisted on main- 
taining the stability and strength of 
these two fine military organizations. 

Mr. President, I should like to have the 
attention of the chairman of our Appro- 
priations Subcommittee, if I may, to pro- 
pose a question. 

I wonder whether the Senator from 
Georgia has had an opportunity to read 
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carefully the revised text of the sub- 
stitute amendment offered by the Sen- 
ator from South Carolina. It seems to 
me that we should be able to reconcile 
the differences between the approach of 
the amendments and perhaps achieve a 
greater result than we could by adopting 
either one of them alone. 

Mr. RUSSELL of Georgia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, Ihave read the amendment. I can- 
not say that I have read it very carefully. 
However, I did notice two objections to 
it that make it very unpalatable to me. 

The first objection is that if the Pres- 
ident needs one of those specialists in a 
Reserve unit, he has to call up the entire 
unit to get that one specialist. I object 
to that feature. 

The other objection is that inasmuch 
as it compels the calling up of an entire 
unit, we could possibly get some men 
who have just returned from Vietnam. 
We would put them right back on active 
duty. Men who have been in Vietnam 
and have fought there and then have 
come home have a 4-year Reserve obli- 
gation under the law. 

These men have gone into these Re- 
serve units. If we agree to this amend- 
ment, and call up an entire unit, we would 
be calling up men who have already done 
their stint and who should not be called 
on again—certainly not at this time. 

Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield on that point? 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, has the 
Senator from Georgia concluded? 

Mr. RUSSELL of Georgia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I also object to it because I do not 
see anything sacrosanct about unit 
integrity. 

If we were to call up an entire unit, 
we would strike a tremendous economic 
blow at the smaller communities be- 
cause we would be pulling all the young 
men out at one time. 

I think it is better to let the President 
or someone else take out those in the 
special skills one at a time as he needs 
them. 

This is a rather unusual situation. 
Here we trust the President and those 
that he appoints to draft young men by 
the millions. He takes them from all 
sections of the country. No unit integ- 
rity is involved in that situation. 

The President has that power. Nobody 
is trying to take it away from him. No- 
body is objecting to it. However, the 
President has the power now to draft 
millions of young men as he sees fit on a 
broad geographic basis, and he may take 
one here and one there and bring them 
together. 

But now we are told that unit in- 
tegrity is essential if we are going to 
have a military organization. We have 
never had it in the Regular Army. We 
will find a man from South Dakota serv- 
ing by the side of a man from New Mex- 
ico in the Regular Army. There is no 
sacred unit integrity involved there. He 
does not have to stand by his next door 
neighbor when he is in the military 
service. 

All members of the Regular Army are 
picked without regard to location, and 
then they are put together in a unified 
group. This is true of draftees as well 
as enlisted men. 
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We are told here that, if we do not 
preserve the integrity of the Reserve or- 
ganizations, the heavens will fall and 
we will have no defense, that they will 
have no value whatever because we have 
destroyed unit integrity. 

I am in favor of the National Guard. 
I am in favor of all the Reserve forces, 
I have been fighting for them as long as 
has any man on this floor, and a little 
longer than most. However, I am not 
so blinded by that to be persuaded by any 
such argument as has been offered. 

If that were true, our Regular Army 
units that have covered themselves with 
glory since time immemorial would be 
ineffectual because they are picked up 
here, there, and everywhere and put to- 
gether into a fighting machine. 

The draftee is doing that today, and 
this amendment would not destroy the 
integrity of any unit, but it would permit 
the President to secure a specialist whom 
he may need for a special purpose, with- 
out calling up an entire unit in a com- 
munity. I believe it is an entirely rea- 
sonable proposition. i 

I have some concept of the forces that 
are raised against this proposal; and 
when the matter went over last night, I 
knew what would happen today, that 
the National Guard would have some 
gentlemen on the phone and the matter 
would have pretty rough sailing today. 

But the proposal is right, because it 
removes a roadblock created by Con- 
gress, not by the Reserves, whereby men 
in the Reserves are not serving. It also 
permits the President; whom we are 
willing to trust, to draft millions of men, 
and who will be drafting them by the 
hundreds of thousands over the next 
several months, to reach in and get one 
man he may need for a particular pur- 
pose, 

But then we heard said: “Oh, no, you 
cannot do that. That is terrible. Unit 
integrity. Look what you are doing, 
You will destroy unit integrity -if 
you take some man out of here and put 
him in some other organization.” 

I am not impressed with that argu- 
ment. I do not understand it. But I 
believe that the Regular Army has done 
pretty well in most of its combats. and in 
most of the wars in which we have been 
engaged. These draftees who are being 
called up now, young men being taken 
without their consent and sent out to 
fight, are doing remarkably well. 

I see no sin in permitting the man who 
calls up the draftees, the man who is the 
Commander in Chief of all of them, 
when he finds it in the national interest 
to do so, to pick up specialists who, due 
to their life’s vocation or for other rea- 
sons, are trained in a particular skill, 
such as repairing helicopters or some- 
thing of that kind, and who would be a 
real asset to the men who are risking 
their lives on the end of a line 9,000 
miles away. 

Mr. MUNDT. May I say that I do not 
believe, with all due respect to my good 
friend, the Senator from Georgia, that 
he has put before us a very tight 
analogy—— 

Mr, RUSSELL of Georgia. I did not 
expect to convince the Senator. 
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Mr. MUNDT. When he speaks of 
picking up New Mexicans and Georgians 
and South Dakotans for the Army and 
compares that situation with the kind of 
unity found in a unit of the National 
Guard or a unit of reservists, I believe 
that the Senator will agree with me that 
after they have been trained as a unit 
in the Army, assembled from come where 
they will, there is a tendency to use them 
as a unit and not to disperse them all 
over the continent and all over the world, 
with the servicemen scattered through- 
out unrelated units. 

Mr. RUSSELL of Georgia. They do 
not do that, but they do not hesitate to 
ship them around from place to place, 
and they do it more in a helicopter war 
than at any other time. 

Mr. MUNDT. The Senator has raised 
some interesting problems, and I am try- 
ing to find an answer to a very compli- 
cated revision of the Manpower Act by 
an amendment which has not been con- 
sidered, that I know of, in public hear- 
ings, because I have not read about it 
in the press. 

I believe that the adjutants general 
should be entitled to testify on a great 
change like this, and that the heads of 
the Reserve units might have something 
to say about it. I believe that, as Mem- 
bers of the Senate, we ought to ask some- 
body in the Pentagon to the testify, some- 
body in charge of these men we propose 
to recruit. 

If we are to rewrite the Manpower 
Act—and maybe it needs rewriting—per- 
haps everything the Senator has referred 
to should be achieved but we should be 
sure, it seems to me, from an abundance 
of caution and testimony, instead of a 
debate on the floor in which 20 Members 
out of 100 obtain some knowledge of what 
is going on and the others rush in, hop- 
ing that they may make the correct 
decision. 

Mr, RUSSELL of Georgia. I am im- 
pressed with the argument of the Sena- 
tor from South Dakota that that would 
20 a major revision of the Manpower 


prin MUNDT. It has major implica- 
tions, The whole relationship of the 
draft, the National Guard, and the Re- 
serve would be changed. It would have 
a great impact on the national defense 
establishments within 50 States. 

Perhaps the word “major” is a little 
enthusiastic. I believe it would be a 
significant change in the Manpower Act 
which would have ripples of chain reac- 
tion. None of us can say, quite surely, 
on the basis of what we know about it, 
just what we will get into or where such 
a change might lead in terms of the fu- 
ture of our Reserve and National Guard 
units. 

I have had a call from the Adjutant 
General of South Dakota. The Senator 
from Georgia is prophetic in realizing 
that. He isa great fellow. 

Mr. RUSSELL of Georgia. I have 

been in the Senate some time and I know 
how these things operate. 
Mr. MUNDT: He has had a lot of 
experience. He is a dedicated individual. 
He would like to see his unit called into 
the war as an organized, trained unit 
when and if they.are needed. 
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Mr. RUSSELL of Georgia. I believe 
8 we have some excellent men in those 

Mr. MUND T. These are the kinds of 
authorities who should have a right to 
testify and to make available to us their 
reasoning. 

I could not get very much on the tele- 
phone. I got it secondhand. He talked 
to my aide, and my aide talked to me. 
I only know that the gentleman was 
against it, which I could have guessed 
without his calling me, so I did not learn 
much from that. 

The people in charge of the reservists 
are in the same position. 

I believe that the suggestion of the 
Senator from South Carolina has much 
merit, that, notwithstanding any other 
law, without the necessity of declaring a 
national emergency, the President, if he 
believes it necessary, can call up units of 
the Reserves. I believe that that provi- 
sion would be an advantage. 

I am impressed by the helicopter me- 
chanic who has served so long in the re- 
servists and has achieved such a capacity 
that no other mechanic in America can 
do the job, and so we give the President 
the right to reach out and pick him up. 
There is some merit in that. 

Mr. RUSSELL of Georgia. I see that 
the enthusiasm of the Senator is unal- 
arr ne only one in America. 

Mr. MUNDT. Well, one of a very few. 

In ‘order that the Senate should not 
make an abortive or regrettable decision 
with the paucity of information we have 
today, I hope that the Senator, who is 
a great parliamentarian and a great 
stickler for parliamentary procedure, 
will take the matter to his committee 
and hold some hearings, and see 
whether the meritorious aspects of the 
resolution as it would be amended by the 
Senator from South Carolina and the 
meritorious aspects of what the Senator 
from Georgia has in his amendment 
could be brought before us with a book 
of testimony, so that we could act on it 
intelligently. 

I should hate to vote either way 
today, to be honest aboutit. It will make 
changes, the significance of which I can- 
not even conjecture. Certainly, the peo- 
ple directly charged with these units in 
my State are unalterably opposed to it. 
They have some good reasons. I think 
they should be heard in committee 
hearings. 

The Senator from South Carolina 
quoted the Secretary of Defense, I also 
am motivated in part, I am frank to say, 
because of the many battles we have 
made shoulder to shoulder in our com- 
mittee to keep these units up to strength, 
and there has been no better defender 
of them than the Senator from Georgia. 
We have beaten the Pentagon in battle 
after battle, but I am afraid that we are 
giving it a new weapon to achieve re- 
sults which they have long had in mind 
in terms of reducing. the strength of these 
fine defense organizations, 

I should like to conclude by saying 
that there have been reports in the news- 
papers, and I have heard comments in 
the cloakroom and on the street, that 
part of what is attempted to be accom- 
plished by the Russell-Saltonstall 
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amendment is to correct what has been 
described as a haven for draft dodgers— 
not by the authors of the amendment, 
but by people who interpret. 

Let me say, speaking only about the 
area that I know well in this category, 
that in South Dakota that emphatically 
is not the case. Long before draftees 
were called into World War II, the South 
Dakota National Guard was fighting in 
the Pacific, and they remember that, and 
they fought clear through the war. Re- 
servists were called out early in World 
War II. Certainly, nothing in the ex- 
perience tables would induce any South 
Dakotan to attempt to join the National 
Guard or the reservists because he 
wanted to dodge the draft, 

I know that that is not in the heart or 
in the mind of either author of this 
amendment or in the heart or mind of 
the author of the other amendment. But 
since I have seen these statements re- 
peated in the press, since I have heard 
them on the radio and in private dis- 
cussion, I wish to say that I think that is 
a totally unjustifiable slander against 
the National Guard and against the Re- 
serve component. 

I would hate to see that concept spread 
because it would certainly make it diffi- 
cult in the future to maintain the 
strength of those mighty signficant ele- 
ments of our national defense if they are 
going to be identified in the mind of the 
public as possible foxholes for draft 
nem: That categorically they are 
no 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. President, I thank 
the Senator from South Dakota [Mr. 
Monpt] for yielding. In a very cogent 
manner, he has made important points 
with which I agree. I do not intend to 
support either the Thurmond substitute, 
or the so-called Russell-Saltonstall 
amendment. I think that both proposals 
should be rejected at this time. 

I should like briefly to state my rea- 
sons. We cannot, and we should not, 
try to run the war in Vietnam from the 
floor of the Senate. 

The President, as the Commander in 
Chief of the Armed Forces, is in charge 
of the military operations in Vietnam, 
and he knows what the manpower needs 
are. 

It has been stated by several Senators 
on the fioor, without challenge or con- 
tradiction, that the President has not 
asked for this legislation. Apparently 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff have not testi- 
fied or asked for this legislation. It now 
appears that the Secretary of Defense 
is opposed to the Russell-Saltonstall 
amendment. 

I fully recognize the high duty and 
responsibility that the Congress has to 
cooperate with the President, the Com- 
mander in Chief, as far as our obliga- 
tions in Vietnam are concerned. I stand 
ready to cooperate with him. But if 
there is a need for this legislation, if it 
is right, then I expect the Commander 
in Chief to say so. 

I am convinced that there are a num- 
ber of inequities in the present draft 
system. But I do not believe we should 
try to revise or overhaul our draft policies 
on a piecemeal basis by tacking a rider 
onto an appropriation bill. 
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If we are to win and prevail in the mili- 
tary effort in Vietnam, it is essential that 
we have strong, effective leadership on 
the part of the Commander in Chief; 
and I await his request or recommenda- 
tion on this particular matter. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, I 
rise to clarify some matters with respect 
to the substitute amendment of the Sen- 
ator from South Carolina [Mr. THUR- 
MOND]. 

Is it a fact that the pool of trainees 
that have been enlisted in the Guard, or 
in the Reserves, and have had 6 months 
training and no active duty other than 
training duty, total about 53,000? 

Mr. THURMOND. I can give the Sen- 
ator the figure from the National Guard 
first. In the National Guard there are 
approximately 100,000 career men who 
would be subject to the Russell amend- 
ment. There are 11,200 obligors not sub- 
ject to call under the amendment. There 
are 310,000 REP’s—that is, Reserve en- 
listed personnel—subject to call under 
the amendment; 208,900 have had some 
training, 22,000 in training, and a back- 
log of 79,100 awaiting training. That is 
the situation with regard to the National 
Guard. 

With regard to the USAR, there are 
42,600 career people who would not be 
subject to the Russell amendment; 46,000 
obligors would not be subject to call un- 
der the Russell amendment. There are 
162,400 who would be subject to the 
Russell amendment. There is a break- 
down into categories. 

In addition, there is the nonunit 
USAR—in the Reserve, but not in 
units 

Mr. MONRONEY. That is the group 
to which I am referring. 

Mr. THURMOND. There are 56,000 
that would be subject to the Russell 
amendment. They would also be subject 
to being called under my amendment. 

Mr. MONRONEY. That was the point 
I was trying to ascertain. In other 
words, there are 56,000 who could be 
taken from the pool as individuals. 

Mr. THURMOND. The Senator is 
correct. 

Mr. MONRONEY. And taken at any 
time the President decides to do so. 

Mr. THURMOND. The Senator is 
correct. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Into the active U.S. 
forces under the substitute of the Sena- 
tor from South Carolina. 

Mr. THURMOND. The Senator is 
correct. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Then, there is the 
large pool of some 310,000 men in the 
National Guard and a substantial num- 
ber in the U.S. Army Reserve. 

I wish to ask the distinguished Sena- 
tor from South Carolina, who is a gen- 
eral officer in the Reserves, is it not a 
fact that the minimum unit the Senator 
is talking about and urging that it be 
added to the bill, numbers 38? I am in- 
formed that the usual company in a 
training unit in the Reserves has about 
38 men; that this is an organized train- 
ing Reserve that is most valuable if kept 
together. They have been trained to 
pass on information, and to conduct 
maneuvers. Taking units of such small 
size seems to me to be getting down to 
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individual selection, while insuring team- 
work. 

In transportation units of the Reserves, 
I am informed, there are about 68 men. 
In the noncommissioned officer cadre 
there are 5 officers and 15 enlisted men, 
or a total of 20. In a receiving company, 
there are 20 in a unit. 

Mr. THURMOND. The Senator is 
correct. These units vary in size. 

Under the amendment I offered, if 
there is no need for a large unit, they 
could call up a small unit. If they need 
an infantry unit, they can get anything 
from a company to a division. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Would it be a fact 
that if they reach into these small groups 
and begin to take 4 or 5 men out of them, 
that the effectiveness of the unit could 
be destroyed? 

Mr. THURMOND. The Senator is 
correct. Some of these men have trained 
together for years. They know their 
specific jobs. When you take out those 
people, you have to start all over again 
with another unit. 

If there is a need for them, they need 
only call the unit. It seems to me that 
in a war like Vietnam, if the President 
needs transportation people, he could 
call a transportation unit. If he needs 
infantrymen, he could call up infantry- 
men, either a company, 2 battalion, or a 
division. 

In my hometown of Aiken, S.C., we 
have an ordnance company. It is nota 
large company but if he needs ordnance 
people to handle ammunition he could 
call them up. I cannot imagine that he 
would call up less than a company if he 
needs any men of consequence at all. 

Mr. MONRONEY. It seems better to 
call a trained unit rather than to call 
individuals from different units. For 
that reason it seems to me the amend- 
ment of the Senator to call the men by 
units is an effective answer. Would the 
authority of the President be limited to 
calling an entire division or brigade of 
a State? 

Mr. THURMOND. No. Under the 
amendment I have offered, the President 
would be empowered to call up at any 
time until July 1, 1968, any unit he need- 
ed. If he decided it was necessary to call 
up a division of infantry, or a communi- 
cations unit, or a medical unit, he would 
be allowed to call them up as units. The 
general law prohibits calling them un- 
less there is a general war or unless an 
emergency has been declared by the 
President. 

Under my amendment as I have modi- 
fied it, the President would not have to 
declare an emergency; he would not have 
to declare war. He would have the au- 
thority to call up any unit he needed at 
any time. Under the amendment, the 
President could call any individual who 
was not a member of a unit. He could 
call any unit he wanted to call until 
July 1, 1968, the date set forth in the 
amendment of the distinguished Senator 
from Georgia and the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Massachusetts. 

Mr. MONRONEY. It would not re- 
quire a declaration of a national emer- 
gency and thereby trigger the calling up 
of a large number of men from a State 
at one time. The President could call as 
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few as 20 or 30 men from a Reserve train- 
ing division or from 120 to 200 men from 
a National Guard division. He could 
pick the unit needed, and not have to 
demolish an entire National Guard unit. 

Mr. THURMOND. I am sure the 
President would not call a division under 
this authority, because if he felt he 
needed a National Guard division or a 
Reserve division, he would certainly de- 
clare a national emergency. But he 
would have the division. 

Mr. MONRONEY. If he needed tech- 
nical units, he could get a large number 
of men who had been trained together 
in whatever specialty might be needed. 

Mr. THURMOND. That is correct. 

Mr. MONRONEY. It seems tome that 
the great records made by National 
Guard men of all the States in the two 
World Wars and the Korean war sig- 
nify something very valuable about the 
teamwork that has long been a charac- 
teristic in American military history. 
The danger that might be encountered, 
although not intentionally, by calling 
individuals and large numbers of en- 
listed men who are now trained as mem- 
bers of units could result in the loss of 
a great American tradition and of a 
strong American fighting force. 

Mr. THURMOND.. There is no doubt 
about that. Since 1952, the whole con- 
cept has been not to call individuals out 
of Ready Reserve units. That is why 
the law was passed to establish units. 
This policy has been followed. No mili- 
tary man, civilian or uniformed, has 
asked that a change be made. The 
President has not asked for it. The 
Secretary of Defense has not asked for 
it. In fact, the Secretary of Defense has 
even recommnded against it, in his testi- 
mony. He said he would not favor call- 
ing an individual. 

Mr. MONRONEY. I thank the dis- 
tinguished Senator for his comment. 

Mr. RUSSELL of Georgia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I do not recall the Secretary of 
Defense so testifying. 

Mr. THURMOND. I shall be glad to 
read the Secretary’s testimony, which is 
on page 677 at the bottom of the 
page 

Mr. RUSSELL of Georgia. Please 
understand that I do not say that he did 
not testify. I do want to express my 
surprise that the Senator from South 
Carolina relies on the Secretary of De- 
fense for his authority. But, I do not re- 
call his testimony. 

Mr. THURMOND. I merely say that 
the Secretary of Defense testified the 
other way and I shall be glad to read this 
testimony. 

Mr. RUSSELL of Georgia. The Sen- 
ator from South Carolina has empha- 
sized two or three times that neither the 
President nor the Secretary of Defense 
wants this amendment. 

Mr. THURMOND. Isaid they had not 
asked for it. 

Mr. RUSSELL of Georgia. I have 
heard the Senator speak often concern- 
ing the constitutional obligations of 
Congress to maintain our Armed Forces; 
so that I am surprised, at this late hour, 
and at this time, that he would take re- 
fuge behind the President and the Secre- 
tary of Defense. 
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Mr. THURMOND. I agree that Con- 
gress does have the power and should live 
up to its responsibility, but we would 
want to get the recommendations of the 
Defense officials. I am sure that the 
distinguished Senator would want that. 
I certainly would want it. 

Mr. RUSSELL of Georgia. I do not 
care whether I have it or not. If I be- 
lieve that I am right on a certain issue, 
it does not worry me whether I have 
them with me or not. 

Mr. THURMOND. Here is what the 
Secretary stated: 

I do not believe that from a military point 
of view we would be wise to call up men 
from individual units even though they 
would help to equalize treatment of other 
individuals. 


That was his statement. 

Mr. RUSSELL of Georgia. Let me ask 
the Senator one question, if he will not 
object 

Mr. THURMOND. Of course not. 

Mr. JAVITS. I was going to ask the 
Senator one or two questions on this 
point. 

Mr. RUSSELL of Georgia. The dis- 
tinguished Senator has given so many 
figures of men assigned to the National 
Guard, to the Reserves in the Air Force, 
and to the Reserves in the Marine Corps, 
that I wonder whether the Senator could 
tell us how many young men are in the 
draft pool who will be affected by the 
draft to go into the Army? 

Mr. THURMOND. I do not have 
those figures. I used only the figures 
which pertained to the Senator’s amend- 
ment. 

Mr. RUSSELL of Georgia. The 
Senator will admit that there are several 
million, will he not? 

Mr. THURMOND. I could not say 
how many, Senator. I would not at- 
tempt to give any figures on that. 

Mr. RUSSELL of Georgia. Does not 
the Senator think that 

Mr. THURMOND. Unless I can give 
the Senator an accurate figure, I would 
not want just to guess at it. However, 
I do have all the figures pertaining to 
the Senator’s amendment. 

Mr. RUSSELL of Georgia. Yes, I 
know. They haye been read three or 
four times. I just wonder how many 
men are in the draft pool, subject to the 


draft, to be put in the Army and sent to 


Vietnam. 
least. 

Mr. JAVITS. : Thirty-two million in 
the draft pool and two million additional 
every year. These figures are correct. 

Mr. RUSSELL of Georgia. Un- 
doubtedly there are several million in 
the draft pool. Some aspects of the de- 
bate might lead them to believe that 
they are not supposed to have any sen- 
sibilities. They do not have a very good 
lobby. I have been trying to lobby for 
them—to the extent of giving them 
equal treatment—with little results. 

Mr. JAVITS. The Senator still has 
many friends. 

Mr. President, I should like to ask the 
Senator from Georgia a few questions, 
and I hope he will forgive me if I repeat 
what the Senator has covered, but he 
knows the terrible problems 


It must be several million, at 
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Mr. RUSSELL of Georgia. Yes, in- 
deed. 

Mr. JAVITS. The Senator knows the 
great problems in trying to attend all 
the committees and do everything else 
that Senators do here. One thing which 
concerns me in line for the Senator’s 
amendment, for which I have very high 
respect, is whether the word “basic” 
should precede the word “training.” 

Let me give the Senator my thinking 
and see how he reacts to it. 

There are, of course—at least, it was 
my experience when I had units in train- 
ing—two phases to training; basic and 
unit training. The unit training grad- 
ually escalates into final divisional train- 
ing 


I can understand, and I think it would 
not interfere materially with the unit 
problems of the Armed Forces, if we 
had a specialist who had completed his 
basic training and was assigned to a 
Reserve unit but had not yet had this 
unit training—because there is a lag 
between those times. Many men never 
get to take unit training. Taking this 
man would not create a vacancy in any 
real sense, since the man would not 
have been integrated into that unit. 

The argument made here—and I have 
heard it made since I came into the 
Chamber—is that we should not take 
that man out of a working unit when 
there has been unit training and coop- 
eration, because it would have a dis- 
ruptive effect. 

Would the Senator give us his think- 
ing on that point? 

Mr. RUSSELL: of Georgia. I am not 
quite sure that I understand what the 
Senator has in mind. Is this a specialist 
who is in the Reserves? 

Mr. JAVITS: No. What I have in 
mind is this: Whether to confine the Sen- 
ator’s amendment to those who have had 
basic training and are assigned to a unit 
but have not yet had that unit training, 
whether that would be a fair line of de- 
marcation which might solve a good 
many problems which seem to be con- 
concerning many Senators. There is a 
fairly separable line between basic and 
unit training. Let me point out to the 
Senator the following practical proposi- 
tion. 

Mr. RUSSELL of Georgia. I am lis- 
tening. 

Mr, JAVITS. An active duty training 
unit. would really mean some form of 
unit maneuver. It would not mean drill 
hall attendance with his unit. I won- 
dered whether the Senator might not be 
helped in what he is really trying to get 
at if some effort were made to draw that 
line. It would make a good many men 
available without disrupting the tradi- 
tional unit quality of the unit. 

Mr. RUSSELL of Georgia. Frankly, I 
do not believe it would make a great deal 
of difference. Basic training, though— 
such as boot training, which is a Navy 
phrase—takes 4 months usually, and 
then a man goes into 2 months of spe- 
cialty training of some kind. 

Mr. JAVITS. That is right. 

Mr. RUSSELL of Georgia. This com- 
prises his training for active duty. 

Mr. JAVITS. Exactly. Then there- 
after he trains, gradually ascending the 
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scale of the unit as occasion permits. 
In other words, it is company training, 
battalion training, in some cases it is 
regimental training, brigade training, 
and in some cases it is division training. 

Also, these men do not get into the 
unit training for a considerable period of 
time. If we pick them off at that stage, 
Ido not see how we would be particularly 
harming the compatibility of their units. 
That is what I am suggesting as a pos- 
sible refinement to the Senator’s amend- 
ment. It is just a suggestion. The Sen- 
ator is, of course, very much more knowl- 
edgeable on this subject than I am to 
meet some of the arguments which are 
being made against the Senator's pro- 


posal: 

Mr. RUSSELL of Georgia. I appreci- 
ate very much the spirit in which the 
Senator has offered his suggestion, but 
I am afraid that it would limit the ap- 
Plication of the amendment to such an 
extent that we would not be in a posi- 
tion to secure the skills which would be 
necessary. I do not think it would ap- 
ply to more than 133,000 men. 

Mr. JAVITS. If it was limited as I 
suggest? 

Mr. RUSSELL of Georgia. Yes. i 

Mr. JAVITS. Let me ask the Senator 
this question, as this is a matter of rela- 
tively first impression: The President 
has not actually asked for it? 

Mr. RUSSELL of Georgia. That is 
true. 

Mr. JAVITS. I agree with the Sen- 
ator, Presidential approval is not 
necessary. That does not throw me at 
all, nor does the absence of approval by 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff. Does the 
Senator feel, perhaps, that it would re- 
lieve much of the anxiety here, which is 
the fundamental thrust of his amend- 
ment, that if the Senate adopted it, it 
would give the President freedom of ac- 
tion, as Commander in Chief. We can- 
not make him do anything about. this, 
but we can give him to understand that 
the Senate does not intend for him to 
disrupt the units by pulling out 
personnel. 

Mr. RUSSELL of Georgia. No; that 
is farthest from my thought.: I do not 
know just how the President will apply 
this amendment, but in reading over 
the laws applying to the Armed Forces, 
I found a group of Reserves and Na- 


tional Guard who were not subject in 


time of war —and it is a real and cruel 
war that is in progress in Vietnam to 
the same orders of the Commander in 
Chief as are those who were drafted into 
the Army. We are drafting nearly 1,500 
men a day, every day. For that reason, 
I proposed this amendment so as to 
equalize the service of those who have 
had service with those who have not 
been on active duty, beyond some limited 
training duty. 

I am very much opposed to having a 
man serve twice in this country when 
millions have not served once. We did 
that once, in the Korean war. That war 
was fought largely by men who had 
served in World War II and came out 
and went into the Reserves. 

For that reason I am attempting to 
apply to the personnel in Reserve orga- 
nizations the same rules of being subject 
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to the Commander in Chief as are per- 
sonnel who are drafted, or who have 
not been drafted and are subject to the 
draft, or who have been drafted and are 
in training. There is a limitation as to 
the time one can serve, and a limitation 
as to the time the law is operative. 

Mr. JAVITS. Let me ask a leading 
question, if I may, to get something on 
record. Would the Senator add, as a 
part of the legislative history and as 
part of the congressional intent, that 
the President should not pull out of a 
unit a man or men when it would mate- 
rially affect the cohesiveness of that unit 
as a unit? 

Mr. RUSSELL of Georgia. I do not 
know that I would go that far. If that 
man is needed for the cohesiveness of 
a unit in Vietnam, I think those in Viet- 
nam should have that priority. For ex- 
ample, if there were a unit in Georgia— 
and we have one of which we are very 
proud, which won the Eisenhower trophy 
3 years running—but if there is a unit 
that needs an individual in order to give 
it special training or efficiency, it should 
be possible to call him. In other words, 
I think that those boys whom we have 
sent thousands of miles away to die, if 
necessary, are subject to the same con- 
sideration as those who stay at home and 
are not called. 

Mr. JAVITS. The Senator is very elo- 
quent. I may be of the same opinion in 
the process of asking these questions. 
But is it not true that Vietnam is not the 
end of the world? 

Mr. RUSSELL of Georgia. I hope not. 

Mr. JAVITS. This is not general mo- 
bilization, and if something bigger should 
come along, we should be prepared and 
should not strip ourselves by sending 
them to Vietnam. 

Mr. RUSSELL of Georgia. Of course, 
there is no intention to do that. In my 
judgment, I am pretty sure the Presi- 
dent will not use it; if he does, it will be 
used so sparingly that it will not be felt 
in the larger plans of the organized 
Reserves. 

Mr. JAVITS. And the Senator’s in- 
tention is not that of an abrogation of 
any kind or an intrusion into the field 
of the Commander in Chief of the armed 
services? 

Mr. RUSSELL of Georgia. No; he is 
our Commander in Chief and I have sup- 
ported him in and out of season. Re- 
gardless of party affiliation, I intend to 
support him as long as I live. 

Mr, JAVITS. So is it fair to say that 
this is a sense of Congress resolution? 

Mr, RUSSELL of Georgia. Yes; it has 
a residuary power init. I think it would 
come to almost a sense of Congress 
resolution. 

Mr. JAVITS. But if there is a shackle 
that prevents complete discretion, this 
will relieve it? 

Mr. RUSSELL of Georgia. He does 
have a shackle at the present time. 

Mr, President, before I take my seat, I 
cannot refrain from expressing my sur- 
prise that the invitation being suggested 
to follow the leadership of the President 
of the United States, who has not asked 
for this particular amendment, comes 
from those who urged production of the 
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Nike missile when the President said he 
did not want it. 

We heard brilliant arguments that it 
was the duty of Congress to provide for 
the Armed Forces of the United States 
whether the President liked it or not; 
that that weapons system should be in- 
stalled regardless of the wishes of the 
President. 

I heard the same argument with re- 
spect to the nuclear carrier. I was per- 
suaded by it. I went ahead. I said I was 
perfectly willing to do what was necessary 
to maintain our military posture. We 
heard the same arguments on the B-70, 
later the RS-70. We remember the 
famous talks in the Rose Garden. We 
heard Secretary McNamara say in un- 
mistakable terms, “I do not want this 
B-70.” But we authorized it and appro- 
priated for it because we felt it the duty 
of Congress to maintain the strength of 
the United States. j 

Suddenly we are told if the President 
or the Secretary of Defense does not ask 
for something 

Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. RUSSELL of Georgia. I yield. 

Mr. THURMOND. Is it not true that 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff recommended 
the antiballistic missile system? 

Mr. RUSSELL of Georgia. They were 
not unanimous in recommending it. 

Mr. THURMOND. They were for it 
later. 

Mr. RUSSELL of Georgia. I am talk- 
ing about when it started. 

Mr. THURMOND. The Chiefs of 
Staff asked for it, but the civilians did 
not want it. Here it is a case of neither 
the military nor the civilians wanting it. 

Mr. RUSSELL of Georgia. I am not 
going to be subservient to the military 
people or to the civilians. I shall vote 
the conscience of Dick RUSSELL regard- 
less of where it takes me. I think this 
amendment is right. If it does not get 
any other vote, I shall vote for it. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. RUSSELL of Georgia. I yield. 

Mr. CANNON. Much has been said 
to the effect that taking some of these 
people out of the National Guard and 
Reserve units would destroy the integ- 
rity of those units. I would like to ask 
the Senator from Georgia if it is not 
a fact that the National Guard and Re- 
serve units are constantly in a process of 
training new men as a result of attrition 
and men going out. 

Mr. RUSSELL of Georgia. I am sure 
they are in a phase of change. 

Mr. CANNON. Is it not true that the 
process of change amounts to 25 or 30 
percent a year? 

Mr. RUSSELL of Georgia. I think 
that is approximately right. I heard 
the testimony at one time. I do not at- 
tach importance to the idea that the 
units should be kept intact when I see 
that the Regular Army has managed to 
scrape along reasonably well. 

Mr. CANNON. The National Guard 
is essentially involved in training; is it 
not? 

Mr. RUSSELL of Georgia. Yes. 
Men are drafted from the four corners 
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of the United States and put in the same 
unit and they do pretty well. 

Mr. CANNON. At one time I had the 
honor to commend a National Guard 
unit, as well as later a Reserve unit. I 
know that a good deal of our problems 
were due to training new men due to 
the high rate of attrition because of the 
constant changes taking place. We 
considered it one of our basic purposes 
to take new people and train them to 
serve in the places of those who left. 

Mr. RUSSELL of Georgia. That is 
one of the great services the National 
Guard renders to the United States and 
to our military service. 

Mr. CANNON. I for one would say 
that I certainly agree with the distin- 
guished Senator from Georgia that tak- 
ing some of these people on a selective 
basis is not likely to destroy—and the 
President of the United States as Com- 
mander in Chief would surely not wish 
to destroy—the integrity of the National 
Guard or the integrity of the Reserve 
forces organizations of this country. 

I support the distinguished Senator 
from Georgia. 

Mr. RUSSELL of Georgia. I thank 
the Senator, and I agree with him that 
I would not be at all surprised if the 
President of the United States were as 
much concerned with the efficiency of the 
National Guard as most Senators. 

Mr. President, I yield the floor. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, a 
series of parliamentary inquiries. First, 
what is the pending matter before the 
Senate? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
pending question is on agreeing to the 
amendment of the Senator from South 
Carolina offered as a substitute to the 
amendment of the Senator from Georgia 
and the Senator from Massachusetts. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. My understanding is, 
Mr. President, that the amendment. of- 
fered by the Senator from South Caro- 
lina, since it is offered as a substitute, 
would require only a majority vote. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator is correct. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Isit equally true that 
whether it fails or not, the vote on the 
Russell amendment would also be on a 
majority basis? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That is 
correct. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. If a point of order 
were made against the Russell amend- 
ment, that would, of course, require sus- 
pension of the rules and a two-thirds 
vote? 

Mr. RUSSELL of Georgia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I should like to be heard on that. 
I have changed the section of the bill te 
which the amendment is offered, and 
now offer it to legislation on the Reserves 
that was added by the House of Repre- 
sentatives to the bill. That eliminates 
any necessity for suspension of the rules. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I should like that to 
be clarified, if that is the case. My in- 
formation was that notice had been filed 
to suspend the rule under which a two- 
thirds vote would be required. Of course, 
that could be appealed to the Senate, 
and an appeal would require only a ma- 
jority vote. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Georgia could raise the 
question of germaneness, and then the 
question of germaneness would be sub- 
mitted to the Senate for a vote. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. One further question, 
Mr. President. Is the Senator from 
Georgia correct in his statement that his 
amendment, offered at the point where 
it was offered, is thus divested of its leg- 
islative character, because it was offered 
to a House proviso? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It is in- 
tended presently that the amendment re- 
fer to the proviso on page 3 of the bill, 
at the end of line 21. Therefore, the 
question of germaneness could be raised. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I have 
no intention of raising the question of 
germaneness or making a point of order. 

I do believe, however, that in view of 
the spirited discussion we had on this 
matter in our own policy committee yes- 
terday, and in view of the high level of 
discussion that, has taken place on the 
floor today, there should be a record vote, 
in any case, on the substitute and on the 
amendment. 

So, I now ask for the yeas and nays 
on the substitute amendment offered by 
the Senator from South Carolina. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk proceed- 
ed to call the roll. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The question is on agreeing to the sub- 
stitute amendment, as modified, offered 
by the Senator from South Carolina [Mr. 
THuRMOND] to the amendment of the 
Senator from Georgia. 

On this question, the yeas and nays 
have been ordered, and the clerk will call 
the roll. 

Mr. RUSSELL of Georgia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Georgia will state it. 

Mr. RUSSELL of Georgia. Is the vote 
on the substitute offered by the Senator 
from South Carolina? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator is correct. 

The assistant legislative clerk called 
the roll. 

Mr. LONG of Lousiana. I announce 
that the Senator from Montana [Mr. 
MansFietp], is absent on official business. 

I also announce that the Senator from 
Tennessee [Mr. Bass], the Senator from 
Maryland [Mr. BREWSTER], the Senator 
from North Dakota [Mr. BURDICK], the 
Senator from Illinois [Mr. DovcĖLas], the 
Senator from Arizona [Mr. HAYDEN], the 
Senator from Alabama [Mr. HILL], the 
Senator from Montana [Mr. METCALF], 
the Senator from Florida [Mr. SMATH- 
ERS], and the Senator from Texas [Mr. 
YARBOROUGH], are necessarily absent. 

I further announce that, if present and 
voting, the Senator from Maryland [Mr. 
Brewster], and the Senator from Ten- 
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nessee [Mr. Bass], would each vote 

Mr. KUCHEL. I announce that the 
Senator from Utah [Mr. BENNETT] is ab- 
sent because of illness. 

The Senator from Kansas [Mr. CARL- 
son] is absent on official business. 

If present and voting, the Senator 
from Utah [Mr. BENNETT] and the Sena- 
tor from Kansas [Mr. CARLSON]: would 
each vote “‘yea.” 


The result was announced—yeas 26, 


nays 62, as follows: 


[No. 208 Leg.] 
YEAS—26 
Alken Hickenlooper Pearson 
Allott Hruska Prouty 
McCarthy Russell, 8.C 
Cotton McIntyre Scott 
Curtis Mondale Simpson 
Dirksen Monroney Thurmond 
Dominick Moss ‘ower 
Fannin Mundt Williams, Del, 
Harris Murphy 
NAYS—62 
Anderson Hartke Muskie 
Bartlett Holland Nelson 
Bayh Inouye Neuberger 
Bible Jackson Pastore 
Byrd, Va. Javits 11 
Byrd, W. Va. Jordan, N.C. Proxmire 
Jordan, Idaho Randolph 
Case Kennedy, Mass. Ribicoff 
Church Kennedy, N.Y. Robertson 
Clark Kuchel Russell, Ga 
Cooper Lausche Salto 
Dodd Long, Mo. Smith 
Long, Sparkman 
Ellender Magnuson Stennis 
McClellan Symington 
Fong McGee Talmadge 
Fulbright McGovern 
Gore Miller Willams, N.J. 
Griffin Montoya Young, N. Dak 
Gruening Young, Ohio 
Hart Morton 
NOT VOTING—12 
Bass Carlson Mansfield 
Bennett Douglas Metcalf 
Brewster Hayden Smathers 
Yarborough 


So Mr. THuRMOND’s amendment, as 
modified, in the nature of a substitute to 
the Russell-Saltonstall amendment, was 


rejected. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, a 
parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 


Senator will state it. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, what 
is the pending business? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Georgia. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, have 
the yeas and nays been ordered? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
yeas and nays have not been ordered. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I ask 
for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Georgia and 
the Senator from Massachusetts. On 
this question the yeas and nays have been 
ordered, and the clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I announce 
that the Senator from Montana [Mr. 
MansFIELD], is absent on official business. 

I also announce that the Senator from 
Maryland [Mr. BREWSTER], the Sena- 
tor from North Dakota [Mr. BURDICK], 
the Senator from Michigan [Mr. HART], 
the Senator from Arizona [Mr. HAYDEN], 
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the Senator from Alabama [Mr. HILL], 
the Senator from Montana [Mr. MET- 
CALF], the Senator from Florida [Mr. 
Smatuers], and the Senator from Texas 
[Mr. YarsoroucH] are necessarily ab- 
sent. 

I further announce that, if present 
and voting, the Senator from Maryland 
(Mr. Brewster], and the Senator from 
Michigan [Mr. Hart], would each vote 
“yea. » 

Mr. KUCHEL. I announce that the 
Senator from Utah [Mr. BENNETT] is 
absent because of illness. 

The Senator from Kansas [Mr. CARL- 
son] is absent on official business. 

The Senator from Wyoming [Mr. 
Simpson] is detained on official business. 

If present and voting, the Senator 
from Utah (Mr. Bennett], the Senator 
from Kansas [Mr. Carison], and the 
Senator for Wyoming [Mr. SIMPSON] 
would each vote nay.“ 

The result was announced—yeas 66, 
nays 21, as follows: 


[No. 209 Leg.] 
YEAS—66 

Aiken Harris Morse 
Allott Hartke Morton 
Anderson Holland Muskie 
Bartlett Inouye Neuberger 
Bass Jackson Pastore 
Bayh Javits Pell 
Bible Jordan, N.C Proxmire 

Jordan, Idaho Randolph 
Byrd, Va. Kennedy, Mass. Robertson 
Byrd, W. Va Kennedy, N.Y. Russell, 8.C. 
Cannon Kuchel Russell, Ga 

Lausche Saltonstall 
Church Long, Mo. Smith 
Clark Long, La Sparkman 
Cooper Magnuson Stennis 
Dodd McClellan Symington 
Eastland McGee 
Ellender dings 
Fong McIntyre Williams, N.J. 
Pulbright Miller Williams, Del 

re Monroney Young, N. Dak. 
Gruening Montoya Young, 
NAYS—21 
Cotton Hickenlooper Nelson 
Curtis Hruska Pearson 
Dirksen McCarthy Prouty 
Dominick Mondale Ribicoff 
Ervin Moss 
Fannin Mundt Thurmond 
Griffin Murphy 
NOT VOTING—13 
Bennett Hart Simpson 
Brewster Hayden Smathers 
Burdick Hill Yarborough 
Carlson Mansfield 
Douglas 
So the modified enn 

amendment was agreed to 


LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM—UNANI- 
MOUS-CONSENT AGREEMENT 


Mr. LONG of Louisiana,- Mr. Presi- 
dent, hoping to get on with the business 
of the Senate, I am about to ask unani- 
mous consent with regard to future 
amendments. 

The Senator from Pennsylvania (Mr, 
CLARK] has informed me that he is un- 
willing to agree to any unanimous-con- 
sent agreement with regard to the 
amendment to be offered by the Senator 
from South Dakota [Mr. McGovern], so 
I will not ask that there be any limitation 
on debate with regard to that amend- 
ment. - 

With regard to all other amendments, 
I ask unanimous consent that the time 
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be limited to 30 minutes for the propo- 
nent of the amendment and 30 minutes 
to be controlled by the Senator from 
Georgia. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Reserving the 
right to object, I do not care to offer an 
amendment. I should like to have the 
privilege of making a brief statement, not 
over 5 minutes. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I ask unani- 
mous consent that the Senator from Vir- 
ginia be recognized for such time as he 
requires, and that debate on amend- 
ments be limited to 30 minutes for the 
proponent and 30 minutes for the op- 
ponent. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, re- 
serving the right to object, does the act- 
ing majority leader intend to complete 
action on this bill tonight? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I would hope 
to, but the Senator is a better judge of 
that than I am. I am on notice that 
there will be considerable debate on the 
McGovern amendment. The Senator 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. CLARK] in- 
formed me of that, and as the Senator 
so well knows, every Senator is the judge 
of his own conscience as to how long he 
should debate a matter before the Sen- 
ate has been fully informed. 

Mr. PASTORE. Does the Senator 
have any idea how many amendments 
we shall have, other than the McGovern 
amendment? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I regret to 
say to the Senator that I doubt very 
much that we can finish this bill to- 
night. We will come in earlier than 
usual tomorrow in hope of completing the 
bill before noon. But I am on notice 
that the McGovern amendment will take 
considerable debate. I hope that we will 
be able to persuade the Senator from 
South Dakota to let us dispose of other 
amendments before he presents his 
amendment. 

Mr. TOWER. Does the distinguished 
majority whip anticipate laying down 
the demonstration cities bill at the con- 
clusion of the consideration of this 
measure? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Yes. That 
will probably be sometime tomorrow. 

Mr. TOWER. Probably sometime to- 
morrow afternoon? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Yes, that 
would be a guess. There is no way that 
I can guarantee any of this. I would 
guess that it would be 2 or 3 o’clock to- 
morrow afternoon. 

Mr. TOWER. Would the Senator an- 
ticipate that we will be in session on Fri- 
day in order to complete the demonstra- 
tion cities bill or go over until Monday? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I hope that 
we could dispose of the demonstration 
cities bill on Thursday, but a single Sen- 
ator could change that. 

Mr. TOWER. The demonstration 
cities does have controversial features, 
and it may evoke a great amount of de- 
bate. But I would think probably that 
if we do not get to it until the middle of 
the afternoon it is unlikely that we would 
finish the bill on Thursday. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana, If we do not 
finish on Thursday, if there are close 
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votes, and if those on the Republican 
side find that there are a number of ab- 
sentees, and they find that it would be 
better to vote on Friday, or if the Demo- 
cratic side of the aisle—and not speaking 
for myself or for the manager of the 
bill—finds that to be true, or if they find 
that it would prejudice them to come to 
the Chamber on Friday, we can take the 
matter up on Monday. So we shall play 
it by ear, and I hope to dispose of it. 

I know how interested certain Sena- 
tors are on certain measures, both for 
and against them. 

I hope that we do not have to ask any 
Senator to lose his case because he can- 
not have his troops present. 

Mr. TOWER. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, I wish to 
underscore what the Senator has said. 
It is possible that there may be a number 
of absentees on Friday. If the demon- 
stration cities bill cannot be finished on 
Thursday, I hope that it will go over 
until Monday, so that debate on all 
amendments will be heard with full at- 
tention. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER: Is there 
objection to the unanimous-consent re- 
quest? 

Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, reserv- 
ing the right to object—and I shall not 
object—may I inquire of the Senator 
from South Dakota whether he contem- 
plates laying down his amendment later? 
We are still in a committee hearing, and 
I have a bill to introduce later on. I was 
wondering if the Senator would consume 


a couple of hours, 
I plan to lay it 


Mr. McGOVERN. 
down. 
Mr. KUCHEL. I thank the Senator. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request for unanimous 
consent? The Chair hears no objection, 
and it is so ordered. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


(Mr. McCLELLAN obtained the floor.) 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, I 
yield to the distinguished Senator from 
Virginia [Mr. ROBERTSON] for such time 
as he may desire, not charged to me but 
in accordance with the agreement and 
understanding previously had. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senate will be in order. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, first, 
I yield 1 minute to the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Oregon [Mr.:Morse] on a 
matter of personal privilege. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is the 
Senator submitting an amendment? 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Yes, I shall, but I 
yield the floor briefly. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. There is 
no time until the Senator submits his 
amendment. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. They can be talk- 
ing on the bill, in the time available to 
me on the bill. 

Mr. President, I yield 1 minute to the 
distinguished Senator from Oregon [Mr. 
Morse], with the understanding that I 
do not lose my right to the floor. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, a point of order. I did not ask for 
a limitation on the bill itself. The limi- 
tation applies only to amendments, The 
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Senator has the floor to do whatever he 
wishes. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, if I 
may proceed as suggested, by unanimous 
consent I yield to the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Oregon {Mr. MoRsE] for 1 
minute. 


THE RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN THE 
PRESIDENT AND SENATOR MORSE 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, yester- 
day my attention was called to the Au- 
gust 3, 1966, issue of the Janeway Serv- 
ice which purports to interpret the rela- 
tionships that exist between the Presi- 
dent and the senior Senator from Ore- 
gon. 

Mr. President, the article is inaccurate 
in many respects. It is unfair to the 
President. 

Therefore, I ask unanimous consent 
to have printed in the Recor the article 
from the Janeway Service of August 3, 
1966. Also I ask that there be printed 
in the Recorp a copy of a letter dated 
August 17, 1966, which I sent to Mr. Jane- 
way. My letter speaks for itself. Be- 
cause of my high regard for his journal- 
istic abilities I am confident that if El- 
iot Janeway had been aware of the facts 
dealing with my relationships with the 
President as set forth in my letter he 
would not have written his article as he 
did. In fairness to President Johnson I 
have sought to set the record straight. 

There being no objection, the article 
and letter were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

L.B.J’S GROUNDED OUT 

With the fiasco of his hand-made, White 
House-staged settlement of the airline strike, 
President Johnson treated his critics and 
devotees alike to a sharp reminder of the 
first principle of Johnsonology; just because 
LBJ’s down doesn’t mean that he’s out. The 
worse he looks, the riskier it becomes to sell 
him short. 

This reminder is very much in order now 
because the airline flasco has made Johnson 
look so bad, and especially because he has 
only his “show-off” imperiousness to blame 
for it. In the past, LBJ has been able to 
bounce up from such self-made bottoms, 
Johnson certainly looked bad all 
the strike. And in terms of the substan- 
tive problems responsible for the severity 
and duration of the strike, he wouldn’t have 
looked particularly good even if his arm- 
twisting had got the planes flying again 
according to plan. In power terms, his inter- 
vention asserted his initiative and his im- 
pact as a play-maker; and this is what mat- 
sn to him—emotionally as well as politi- 

y. 

Now that our centralized political economy 
is on trial to function in a new era of nor- 
malized crisis, it may be that the President's 
ability to play this dramatic and decisive 
role at climactic moments is what matters to 
all of us—more than most of us are yet 
willing to recognize (despite the happy end- 
ing to the 1962 Cuban missile crisis). At 
any rate, the most important fact about the 
airline strike is now a fact immeasurably 
more important than anything to do with 
its cost or with its eventual terms of settle- 
ment; namely, that the President made 
his big personal plea to settle it in the White 
House and that he promptly ran himself 
into the business end of a whipsaw. The 
political fact of the Johnson settlement that 
failed overshadows any of the economic 
repercussions likely to follow from the arith- 
metic of the settlement. 
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The spectacular nature of Johnson’s 
blooper, and the obvious political implica- 
tions of the humiliation he has suffered at 
the hands of the voting Machinists, may 
obscure this poor administrative showing. 
His January promise to propose legislative 
guidelines for dealing with nuisance strikes 
against public service is now institutionalized 
as a breach of promise. The prestige of his 
Secretary of Labor, whose professional chal- 
lenge this task was to have been, has now 
been deflated on a par with LBJ’s own reputa- 
tion for omnipotence (and, incidentally, for 
prudence in political reconnoitering). His 
own settlement has blacked out the anti- 
inflationary guidelines advertised these many 
months under the LBJ brand. The cash cost 
alone of the package which the Machinists 
rejected would have come to 15% for calen- 
dar 1966 and 1967—before fringe benefits! 

Even more fundamental, the Johnson 
tactic of dangling White House invitations to 
his Pennsylvania Avenue “socials” as the po- 
litical equivalent of flypaper failed to take in 
the head of the Machinists Union as a strike 
preventive. Nor was the Union softened up 
by the officially inspired rumor that the 
White House was passing the word to the 
airline managements to stand firm. His 
strategy of putting Congress on the spot for 
turning the clock back to the days of Gov- 
ernment by injunction has clearly backfired. 
His public relations of justifying drift on the 
ground that intervention would catapult the 
White House into the middle of every labor 
dispute has been reduced to a challenge to 
Johnsonologists—that is, to an essay in the 
deliberate use of pronouncements as planned 
cover for operations: it has widened the 
credibility gap. 

LABOR CRISIS 

So much for the merits. To pursue them 
in this case is to forecast the bitterest 
crescendo of labor conflict in this country 
since 1937—when, by more than a fluke of 
historical parallelism, the first Roosevelt Re- 
covery backfired into a flash panic pre- 
cipitated, simultaneously, by the failure of 
over-optimistic expectations on the part of 
business and fiscal retrenchment on the part 
of Government (against, be it added to com- 
plete the coincidence, a background of 
gathering international crisis). To pursue 
the merits is also to document the gory de- 
tails of deterioration in the Presidential re- 
lationship with Congress and of entire lack 
of White House staff work. No President can 
govern without a viable working arrange- 
ment with Congress at arm’s length, and 
without administration support from a 
competent professional operation at staff 
level. To be sure, in Johnson’s present mood 
of bitter isolation and of hell-bent insistence 
on making everyone say “Uncle,” no one in 
his entourage who might have suspected that 
the Machinists had tooled up the buzz saw 
for him would have dared whisper the warn- 
ing in time to have restrained him from 

his splash. The fact is that the 
Machinists’ Union leadership had given his 
aides clear early warning that the member- 
ship was bound and determined to vote down 
the first offer put to it. 


ADMINISTRATIVE CRISIS 


But the trust of Johnson’s present op- 
eration is not to govern: it is to run—as if 
every day were not merely Election Day 
(when a paltry 50% of those voting plus 
just one is enough to win). Johnson plays 
every day as vindication day and as a day for 
proving to everyone (but especially to him- 
self) that he really is loved and, at the same 
time, feared and kowtowed to because, as 
he says so often and so emphatically him- 
self, after.all he is President. 

Like it or not, believe it or not, there 
isn't going to be any White House staff or 
executive administrative operation that gets 
ahead of problems or tries to come to grips 
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with them. Instead, the pattern calls for 
the same erraticism we have just experienced 
in the airline strike, of living from crisis 
climax to crisis climax: of passivity and 
confusion while each new crisis builds up 
to a climax, and of grandstand plays staged 
at the White House to capitalize on each 
crisis when it comes to a head. 

In the first phase of Johnson's Presidency, 
he demonstrably subordinated pride in his 
prerogatives and his insistence on domi- 
nating the spotlight to the test of perform- 
ance. The strength of the stock market, 
taken as a measure of business confidence 
and of affluence in the country, provided one 
conspicuous performance test. His ability 
to play his hand so as to keep money avail- 
able, while demand for it rose to boom levels, 
was another. Hindsight shows that his 
ability to balance his conduct of the Viet- 
nam war with his (then still) cooperative 
relationship with formerly associated Gov- 
ernments is the most important achieve- 
ment of that phase of his Presidency in 
which performance matters more than as- 
sertiveness. 

But now Johnson's Presidency has entered 
a new phase, Business confidence no longer 
matters to him. Neither does Congressional 
cooperation. The stock market has been 
abandoned as a casualty of the war in Viet- 
nam: the calculation is that, so long as the 
war goes well, the late bull market won't 
be missed when its burial becomes official; 
therefore, there's no point in worrying about 
it, much less in trying to help it. It’s a 
practical cold turkey calculation, typical of 
LBJ, and it applies as well to the abandon- 
ment of his original money policies to un- 
timely burial. 


L. B. J. S NEW WAR PRESIDENCY 


All Johnson’s bets are now pyramided on 
the war in Vietnam, and on the powers and 
the initiatives his War Presidency gives him. 
If he pulls off a big win, he wins and makes 
everyone admit that he really did know best 
all along, and was right to make everyone 
say “Uncle” while he, played the Presidency 
in his own way. Meanwhile, most people 
within ready reach of the White House are 
saying “Uncle,” and he is playing Presi- 
dency in his own way. It is a high-risk situ- 
ation—normal for him, but increasingly ab- 
normal for civilians. 

Risky though the Johnson operation is, 
and dependent on it and involved in it 
though all of us necessarily are, and failure 
though his strike settlement was, the fact 
remains that he is a virtuoso—especially 
when he is able to shroud his operation in 
secrecy and to control the timing of his for- 
ays into the headlines. After all, the White 
House is the most commanding news-staging 
center that the world has ever seen and the 
mind of man has ever devised, and no Presi- 
dent in our history has ever come to it with 
a closer knowledge of how to manipulate the 
props behind the scenes or the actors within 
Teach of the spotlight (which is reason 
enough for the lone hand he is playing and 
the isolated stance in which he is playing 
it). Two strike-climax angles illustrate how 
he does it. 


JOHNSON VERSUS MORSE 


Tilustration No. 1 concerns domestic poli- 
tics—specifically, Senator WAYNE Morse. It 
is a by-word in Washington that, each time 
Morse whiplashes Johnson on Vietnam, John- 
son rewards him with new recognition. When 
Morse’s outspoken oratory goes so far as to 
threaten impeachment, Johnson rewards him 
with new powers. The summer season for 
labor contract termination and for strikes 
coincides with the annual fight Senator 
Morse leads against the Foreign Aid Bill. 

This year's fight found Morse no longer 
staging a lonely protest in principle for the 
record; but, joined by critics of the program’s 
failure, and of its inadequacies and incon- 
gruities, found him able to muster dissent- 
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ing majorities on Amendment after Amend- 
ment. In the hope of distracting MoRsE, and 
limiting his effectiveness, Johnson put him 
on the airline labor board he created. In 
the hope of appeasing Morse, he delayed his 
own strike-settling move, and seemed to go 
along with Morse’s insistence on the need 
for Congressional action, until the Foreign 
Aid Bill had cleared the Senate and ended 
his own exposure to defeat on any scale ap- 
parent to the public. Only then did he 
move to make sure that the settlement would 
be a “Johnson Settlement,” and not a “Morse 
Settlement.” But until the voting on For- 
eign Aid was out of the way, the word at the 
White House was that “Morse knows more 
about how to settle labor disputes than any 
man in the country.“ The moment Foreign 
Aid became past business, Morse was moved 
down to the second spot. 


JOHNSON VERSUS WILSON 


Illustration No, 2 concerns foreign rela- 
tions—specifically, our most vital, our most 
sensitive and our most defensive relationship, 
that with Britain, If the problem personi- 
fied by Senator MoRsE explains why Johnson 
delayed acting to settle the strike as long 
as he did, the problem personified by Prime 
Minister Harold Wilson explains why he 
acted when he did, 

The settlement was timed to downgrade 
the importance of Wilson's visit, and to dis- 
tract attention from the disturbing and 
deepening isolation into which we have 
drifted. Alongside the relief of reading or 
hearing that work or fun air travel trips 
could be scheduled again, no one—politically 
speaking—was going to worry very much 
about any bad news made by the Wilson visit. 
Shrewd news-and-stage management got 
Wilson off the stage before anything he said 
or did on it could make trouble, 

Wilson's warning against further escala- 
tion of our military operation in Vietnam 
helped him with his home folks but without 
hurting LBJ with his. Politically, therefore, 
Wilson's trip, as the saying goes, was neces- 
sary from his point of view, while it was 
harmless from Johnson's. 


JOHNSON’S BET ON RUSSIA 


LBJ is normally what is called a “cinch” 
player—the only two “hunch” plays he has 
made in his career were in his role on the 
Kennedy ticket and on Vietnam. The un- 
stated premise in our Vietnam gamble turns 
on Russia’s supposed role in our war. The 
McNamara operation has been assuming 
Russia's help against China as a “cinch” 
play. But part of our working assumption 
has also rested on the hunch that Moscow 
would mediate a deal before the war could 
get out of hand. During the months when 
Johnson and Wilson were drawing closer, 
the hunch of a deal worked out through 
Russia’s good Offices in Asia involved the hope 
of an active broker’s role for Harold Wilson. 

This hope has now been mothballed; and 
Wilson’s role has been downgraded. In 
Washington, the die has been cast 
mediation and for going it alone, with confi- 
dence in Russia’s benign role, on the gamble 
that we can make Ho Chi Minh say “Uncle” 
too. We think it appropriate to cite these 
paragraphs from our issue of January 4, 
1966: 

MOSCOW'S MISPLAY 

“Russia has spent two decades jumping 
from the frying-pan into the fire. She has 
retreated into a stance of security against 
the West, which will not attack her. But 
now she presents a ripe, rich target for the 
East, which may very well do so. Little 
wonder Russia is playing to ‘sic’ the U.S. on 

“In a normal period of political turmoil, 
and of jungle warfare in ‘battlefield’ coun- 
tries, normal operating procedure would call 
for Russia to seize on Vietnam as an oppor- 
tunity to make trouble between the U.S, and 
China. But a new and urgent sense of in- 
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security is now dominating the calculations 
of all the powers. For the day China devel- 
ops her own capability to deliver a nuclear 
bomb, a new ball game will start; and it will 
be played by new rules. 

“Back when it was America’s turn to wait 
until Russia broke our monopoly, the con- 
frontation in world power politics was very 
much simpler than it is today, when it is 
Russia's turn to wait. -Russia has gone into 
an all-out political war against China: but 
political war is all it is likely to be—at any 
rate, until China can cock an atomic trigger 
of her own. 

“MOSCOW'S NEW LINE 

“Thus, if the open game Russia is playing 
against China is loud but conservative, the 
undercover game she is pushing us into play- 
ing for her is quiet and reckless. For it is 
Russia, and not China, which is the arsenal 
of our enemy in Vietnam. By luring us 
northward into an ever bigger war, Russia 
hopes to provoke a direct conflict between 
the U.S. and her own enemy—China, 

“In order for this dangerous Russian 
strategy to succeed, the war in Vietnam must 
continue to escalate. Moreover, it must ex- 
plode into a big war between the U.S. and 
China before China completes her top-prior- 
ity schedule for attaining nuclear deliver- 
ability. How close to pulling off this devilish 
scheme Russia is likely to come, it is much 
too soon to say. But it is not too soon to 
say that she has already come a great deal 
further than has been to our interest. She 
has come far enough to protect her vested 
interest in keeping Vietnam boiling and 
blazing.” 

L. B. J. s NO-DEAL BET 

That's the way things are working out. 
LBJ no longer feels the need of using Wilson 
as a go-between with Russia—as he would if 
a deal were on the agenda. As for the 
economic and financial side of our strained 
relationship with Britain, the famous quid 
of dollar ald for the pound is now as out of 
date as the quo of her moral support for our 
war. We've run ourselves and everyone else 
out of the liquidity needed to save sterling, 
and the contraction which she has ordered 
and which we are applauding will hurt us 
more than it will hurt her. 

: Avuoust 17, 1966. 
Mr, ELIOT JANEWAY, 
President, Janeway Publishing & Research 
Corp., New York, N.Y. 

Dear Exior: I have just finished reading 
the August 3 issue of “The Janeway Service.” 

Inasmuch as on page 3 of the bulletin you 
discussed me under the heading of “Johnson 
vs. Morse, “I am sure that you will appreciate 
receiving my observations. I think it is only 
fair to both the President and myself that 
I give you the benefit of my comments, be- 
cause I know that you would want to weigh 
them in light of your own observations, I 
shall make my comments on the following 
points: 

1. I do not think it is accurate to say, nor 
fair to the President to say that “it is a 
by-word in Washington that, each time 
Morse whiplashes Johnson on Vietnam, 
Johnson rewards him with new recognition.” 

My service to the President in the fleld of 
labor relations bears no relationship what- 
soever with my differences with him in re- 
spect to his foreign policy in Vietnam. When 
the President appointed me in 1964 to serve 
as a member of the three-man board, con- 
sisting of Secretary of Labor Willard Wirtz, 
Secretary of Commerce John Connor and 
myself, to advise him in regard to the media- 
tion proposals for the settlement of the East 
Coast Longshoremen’s Dispute, I can assure 
you that my position on foreign policy in 
Vietnam had absolutely nothing to do with 
my appointment to this Presidential Board. 

The President asked me to serve on that 
Board, because he knew of my previous work 
in the 1963 Longshoremen’s strike when Pres- 
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ident Kennedy appointed me Chairman of 
his Special Presidential Mediation Board 
which led to a settlement of that case. 
President Johnson also knew that for some 
years before coming to the Senate, I was the 
West Coast arbitrator of labor disputes in 
the longshore industry. He also knew that 
my service as a Public Member on the War 
Labor Board during World War II involved 
me in a good many maritime disputes. 

Therefore, in fairness to both the Presi- 
dent and myself, I wish to state that Presi 
dent Johnson's calling me in to be of assist 
ance to him in connection with major labor 
disputes bears no cause to effect relationship 
whatsoever to my disagreements with him 
on foreign policy in Vietnam. 

When the President appointed former Gov- 
ernor Collins and me in September 1965 to 
serve on a Special Presidential mission in 
connection with the threatened nationwide 
steel strike, I knew from my conversations 
with him at the time that he appointed me 
because in my previous work as a member 
of the War Labor Board, I participated in the 
writing of the opinions that were handed 
down by the War Labor Board in the settle- 
ment of both the Big Steel case and the 
Little Steel case in World War II. The work 
of the four Public Members of the War Labor 
Board, Mr. William Davis, Chairman, Mr. 
George Taylor, Vice Chairman, Mr, Frank 
Graham and myself resulted in the writing 
of decisions in those steel cases which have 
been recognized ever since as setting land 
marks in labor relations policies and labor 
law in our country. 

President Johnson referred to that record 
at the time he asked me to join with Gov- 
ernor Collins in carrying out a special fact- 
finding mission for him in connection with 
the steel dispute in 1965. 

Also, in each of the other times that Presi- 
dent Johnson has conferred with me about 
labor problems and labor policies, he has 
done so without their being any cause to 
effect relationship whatsoever to our differ- 
ences over Vietnam policy. 

In connection with his appointment of 
me as Chairman of the Emergency Board in 
the airlines dispute, I am sure that he made 
the appointment not only because of my 
past services to him in labor dispute matters 
but also because of his knowledge of my 
work as Chairman of President Roosevelt's 
Railway Emergency Board in 1941. At that 
time, there was a threatened nationwide rail- 
road strike. After six weeks of formal hear- 
ings in Chicago, the Emergency Board of 
which I was chairman handed down a de- 
tailed report setting forth our recommenda- 
tions for the settlement of that dispute. 

As you know, the airline industry, as well 
as the railroad industry, falls under the ju- 
risdiction of the Railway Labor Act, rather 
than the Taft-Hartley Act. My work in the 
field of labor relations over the years has 
caused me to familiarize myself with the ap- 
plication of the Railway Labor Act to labor 
disputes falling within its framework. I 
know that one of the reasons that President 
Johnson appointed me to the airlines dis- 
pute Emergency Board was because of my 
experiences over the years in connection 
with the application of the Railway Labor 
Act. 

2. In your article, you state, “When Morse’s 
outspoken oratory goes so far as to threaten 
impeachment, Johnson rewards him with 
new powers.” 

Your reference to my threatening Presi- 
dent Johnson with impeachment is com- 
pletely inaccurate. I have never threatened 
President Johnson with impeachment. I 
think I know what you had in mind, but 
your recollection was faulty. In a speech 
in the Senate on August 3, 1965, and again 
in another speech on August 4, 1965, I 
pointed out that when I went about the 
country, I ran into talk by some people sug- 
gesting impeachment of the President. 
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However, I left no room for doubt in my 
statements in the Senate that there were 
no grounds whatsoever for any talk about 
impeachment, In fact, in one of the 
speeches, I said that such talk was nonsense. 

I have never proposed that President 
Johnson be impeached. To the contrary, I 
have answered all mail or all statements 
made to me about impeachment by making 
perfectly clear that there is no basis what- 
soever under the impeachment procedures 
of the Constitution for impeaching the 
President, 

I am enclosing in this letter tear sheets 
from the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, containing 
some of those statements. 

3. In your article, you state, “The summer 
season for labor contract termination and 
for strikes coincides with the annual fight 
Senator Morse leads against the Foreign Aid 
Bill.” The article then continues with lan- 
guage which I interpret to mean that you 
had concluded that the President appointed 
me as Chairman of the airlines dispute 
Emergency Board in order to divert my atten- 
tion from the foreign aid bill. 

First, let me say that I am satisfied that 
there isn’t the slightest basis in fact for 
that inference. In the second place, the 
record is clear that I have continued to 
work just as hard this year as I have in the 
past in opposition to the foreign aid bill. 
I offered amendment after amendment in 
the Foreign, Relations Committee. I voted 
against the Committee's final draft of the 
foreign aid bill as it was reported to the 
Senate. I spoke against the foreign aid bill 
in the Senate. I sought to amend it. I 
voted against it at the time of final passage. 
At the present time, I am a member of the 
Senate Conference Committee on the foreign 
aid bill. The progress of the Conference 
satisfies me that I will not be able to vote 
for the Conference Report in the Conference 
Committee, nor will I be able to vote for it 
on the floor of the Senate. 

4, Although your article does not say so 
directly, I think some readers.may imply 
from it that the work I have been doing 
for President Johnson in the fleld of labor 
disputes has diverted me from speaking out 
against the Administration’s war in Viet- 
nam. Of course, as the record shows, such 
is not the case. As the index to the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD will show, since my ap- 
pointment to the airlines dispute Emergency 
Board on April 21, I spoke on the floor of 
the Senate in opposition to the war in Viet- 
nam on the following dates: April 25, May 
9, May 16, May 27, June 2, June 21, June 23, 
June 29, July 11, July 15, July 18, July 26, 
and August 12. 

Likewise, I have made speeches in criti- 
cism of our foreign policy in Vietnam in 
various places in the country as follows: 

April 22: Albany, New York; April 28— 
Santa Rosa, California; 

April 31: Portland; Oregon; June 7—New 
Bedford, Massachusetts; 

June 10: Salt Lake City, Utah; June 18— 
Chicago, Illinois; 

June 19: El Paso; Texas; June 29—Pough- 
keepsie, New York; 

June 30: Chicago, Illinois; July 20—Wash- 
ington, D.C.; 

On August 6, I was in New Haven, Con- 
necticut, where I spoke at a rally for the 
New England-New York Conference for New 
Politics. On the platform with me were 
thirteen candidates running for the House 
of Representatives and the U.S. Senate who 
include in their campaign platforms pro- 
posals for de-escalating the war in Vietnam. 
and seeking an honorable peace through ex- 
isting peacekeeping procedures provided in 
international law. Among the States rep- 
resented by these candidates were Maine, 
New Hampshire, ussetts, Connecti- 
cut, New York and New Jersey. I am en- 
closing a copy of the speech that I gave at 
that political rally. 
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Between now and January 1, I already 
have accepted invitations to speak at public 
mee in various parts of the United 
States, at which I shall set forth my views 
in opposition to the administration's foreign 
policy in Asia. 

I am sending you these observations in 
regard to your article, because I feel that I 
owe it to you to set the record straight re- 
garding my relationships with President 
Johnson as I know them to be. Also, because 
of my respect and high regard for you, I 
thought I owed it to you to try to clarify 
the misunderstanding that you seem to have 
concerning the reasons that President John- 
son has given me the labor assignments that 
he has given to me. 

Others have commented from time to time 
concerning their surprise that President 
Johnson and I have worked together on labor 
dispute problems in view of our differences 
over the war in Vietnam. I reply to them 
by saying that it has been my observation 
that President Johnson, both when he was 
Majority Leader in the Senate, and now in 
the White House, is what we call in American 

litics a professional when it comes to work- 
ihg with people with whom he agrees on 
some issues, although he may disagree with 
them on others. I think he shares my view 
that those of us in public life should be 
highly professional in our relationships with 
each other by never letting our differences 
on any issue prevent us from working to- 
gether on other issues. 

I think my relationship with President 
Johnson has been the same in this regard as 
the relationship between two lawyers. On 
one day, they can be on the same side of a 
case and work together on it, but on the next 
day, they can be on opposite sides and oppose 
each other with respect to the issues in a 
case but never permit personal differences 
to develop between them simply because 
they do not share the same point of view on 
the substantive matters involved. 

I hope that the next time you are in Wash- 
ington, you will have breakfast or lunch with 
me as I would like to visit with you. 


WAYNE MORSE. 


Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, I 
yield to the Senator from Virginia [Mr. 
Rosertson], and then to the Senator 
from Missouri. 


HOME RULE FOR THE DISTRICT OF 
COLUMBIA 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, Mr. 
Joseph L. Rauh, Jr., chairman of the 
Democratic Central Committee of the 
District of Columbia, held a press con- 
ference today, and at that conference 
he issued a press release on the need for 
home rule, in which he again called upon 
the White House to give support to a pro- 
posal which I shall introduce in the Sen- 
ate before adjournment as a rider to 
the higher education bill, which would 
seek to have a direct vote on home rule 
before we adjourn, in both Houses of 
Congress. 

I ask unanimous consent that Mr. 
Rauh’s press release be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the press 
release was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

STATEMENT BY JOSEPH L. RAUH, JR., CHAIR- 

MAN, DEMOCRATIC CENTRAL COMMITTEE 

The struggle for Home Rule for the Dis- 
trict of Columbia will be won or lost within 
the next sixty days. If the 89th Congress— 
the most liberal of this generation—adjourns 
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without enacting Home Rule, it may well be 
years before self-government comes to the 
District. 

The failure to enact Home Rule can only 
bring further disillusionment and discon- 
tent to our city. Already a large segment of 
the District’s population has nothing but 
contempt for the leadership of the business 
community which has blocked Home Rule; 
soon this deep alienation from the business 
community will accelerate and spread to 
other segments of the city. 

I refuse to predict riots; such predictions 
are too often self-fulfilling. But I do warn 
of an ever-increasing breakdown in the pub- 
lic dialogue by which cities are normally 
governed and ever-increasing tensions and 
hostilities defiling and defacing the District 
of Columbia as the Capital of the Free World. 

With no outlet for dissatisfaction and dis- 
content through the political processes of 
self-government, tensions in our city can 
only accelerate to and past the danger point. 
Already we have seen abundant evidence 
that, as the normal methods of political 
dialogue and discussion of issues fail, boy- 
cotts and confrontations begin to appear as 
the only means of making oneself heard. As 
discussion and peaceful protest fail to obtain 
results, alternative means of achieving rec- 
ognition for a point of view will become ever 
more flamboyant, violent and dangerous. 
What is in store for us without Home Rule 
is an ever-escalating guerrilla warfare. 

Our situation in the District is like one 
speaking to a foreigner. As one cannot make 
himself understood, he raises his voice with 
consequent resentment on both sides. 
So, as the residents of the Districts cannot 
make themselves understood by their rulers 
and accomplish what they believe is needed 
for themselves and their families, so they, 
too, will raise their voices and escalate their 
actions until they are finally heard. As the 
President said last August 26th: “The clock 
is ticking, time is moving.” 

But this calamity of tension and hostility 
and guerrilla warfare does not have to hap- 
pen. Home Rule can be enacted before Con- 
gress adjourns. Senator WAYNE Morse will 
offer a mayor-city council-delegate amend- 
ment to the Higher Education bill. This 
amendment can go through the Senate 
promptly and easily if it has the public sup- 
port of the Administration; with Adminis- 
tration support the Higher Education bill can 
be reported to the floor of the Senate next 
week and the Morse amendment adopted be- 
fore Labor Day. Sixty-three Senators voted 
for an even stronger bill last July; Morse’s 
proposal removes two controversial aspects— 
the automatic Federal appropriation and 
partisan elections—and should pass the Sen- 
ate this time by an even larger majority. 

After conference with the House Commit- 
tee on Labor and Education (which is pro- 
Home Rule), the matter will go to the floor 
of the House. This will be an up and down 
vote on Home Rule. Every up and down vote 
last year was won by the supporters of Home 
Rule. The only loss was on Congressman 
Sisk’s curve ball which derailed Home Rule 
without such an up and down vote. 

We are confident that Home Rule will win 
on a conference report rollcall in the House 
if the President gives this vote the same 
support he gave the discharge petition last 
year. Even without any increase in Repub- 
lican support, there are sufficient Democrats 
who voted with Sisk to carry the Conference 
report for Home Rule. Our count shows suf- 
ficient votes to win this battle—but only if 
the President gives Home Rule priority 
backing. 

In a message to the D.C. Democratic Cen- 
tral Committee at its pre-election rally on 
November 1, 1964, the President said: “The 
number one priority for the District of Co- 
lumbia is home rule. Local self-government 
is the very basis of democracy. Our platform 
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pledges home rule . . I believe in home rule, 
and I pledge you here and now the best 
efforts of the next Administration to provide 
local self-government for the District of 
Columbia.” The residents of the District ac- 
cepted the President’s pledge and did their 
part in response to that pledge; they sup- 
ported the President by an 85% vote. We 
respectfully and confidently ask the Presi- 
dent to redeem his pledge now. With the 
President's active help, this battle will be 
won, 


PROGRAMS FOR PEACE 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Record an editorial entitled Pro- 
grams for Peace,” published in the St. 
Louis Post-Dispatch for August 15, 1966. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


PROGRAMS FOR PEACE 


The recent flurry of official hints of a large 
American troop buildup in Viet Nam and 
talk of the possibility of invading the North 
have seemingly given way to an attitude of 
receptivity toward negotiations, and we fer- 
vently hope this signals a trend. Even U.S. 
sponsored Premier Ky of South Viet Nam 
has more or less reversed his July position on 
the need for an invasion as an alternative 
toa war of five to 10 years duration, 

The instructions given by President John- 
son to Ambassador at Large W. Averell Har- 
riman to explore every indication that Hanoi 
might be seeking peace are a favorable de- 
velopment, though in this connection it is 
regrettable that Cambodia has cancelled Mr, 
Harriman’s scheduled visit to that country. 
Also, the possibility is reported from the 
United Nations that the General Assembly 
which meets next month may demand an end 
of the bombing of North Viet Nam and a 
start on negotiations, 

Mr. Harriman has been directed to devote 
full time to his assignment and presumably 
will study recent proposals for bringing the 
adversaries together. One of these has been 
proposed by the Foreign Minister of Thailand, 
Thanat Khoman, who suggested an Asian 
“peace for Asia committee” to arrange a con- 
ference on Viet Nam. French President De 
Gaulle has a plan. There have been several 
other peace plans proposed recently, in fact 
a quite sufficient number to counter a fre- 
quent Administration statement that no one 
has proposed a practical program. 

One plan that Mr. Harriman might well 
consider seriously is set forth in the August 
issue of Harper's magazine by Anthony Eden, 
the Earl of Avon and former British Prime 
Minister, who was co-chairman of the 1954 
Geneva conference on Viet Nam. Mr. Eden 
advances a 12-point program, starting with 
the Geneva agreements as a framework and 
including a cease-fire and guarantees of neu- 
trality for the Indochina states. 

In the same issue of this magazine James 
MacGregor Burns, political scientist and bi- 
ographer of President Kennedy, calls for the 
creation of an economically viable core“ area 
in South Viet Nam, gradual reduction in 
military operations and increased economic 
aid; a “silent armistice,” he says, could lead 
to a cease fire. In Look magazine for Aug. 9 
Hans Morgenthau and Arthur Schlesinger 
Jr. outline peace procedures. 

Then there are the standing four-point 
proposal of UN Secretary General U Thant 
and the official position of the United States 
as represented in its 14 points. There is, in 
short, no lack of working proposals, some 
perhaps impractical, on which the Adminis- 
tration may draw. The Administration 
ought to be stimulating discussion of peace 
proposals, rather than, at times, seeming to 
be preparing the ground for more escalation. 
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It is wrong to say there is no practical plan 
for a negotiated peace, and it is wrong to be- 
lieve that Hanoi will not respond to peace 
overtures. If the North Viet Namese were 
convinced the United States wanted peace 
more than escalation we think there would 
be a different attitude in Hanoi. Why not 
turn the national attention to discussion of 
peace proposals, and then take concrete steps 
to prove our sincerity. 


Mr. MORSE. I think it is important 
that information of this type be printed 
in the Recorp, because the administra- 
tion’s spokesmen continue to misrepre- 
sent the position of those of us who are 
opposed to this war by saying we have no 
counterproposal. Of course, we have 
had counterproposals. We have offered 
them in this historic debate time and 
time again, for more than 3 years. 
Others in the country have offered coun- 
terproposals. The St. Louis Post-Dis- 
patch is offering them in the editorial to 
which I have just referred. 


PRESERVATION OF CONSTITUTION- 
AL LIBERTY 


Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, on 
the assumption that we would be able to 
finish the Defense appropriations bill in 
1 day, as we have so frequently done 
in the past, I scheduled for this after- 
noon a brief comment on the so-called 
open housing provision of the Senate 
civil rights bill, and having sent on yes- 
terday to Virginia papers a synopsis of 
my prepared remarks, it is now too late 
for me to cancel the plan to deliver them. 

While I have seldom, during the dis- 
cussion of an appropriation bill, dis- 
cussed issues that were not germane, I 
can truthfully say that what I propose to 
say about title IV of the Senate civil 
rights bill is not wholly unrelated to the 
pending discussion of how much we 
should spend on the defense of our own 
country; on a war in which we are en- 
gaged in southeast Asia, and on the de- 
fense from aggression of allies and 
friends in many foreign countries. The 
civil rights theme I propose to discuss is 
the preservation of constitutional liberty. 
Certainly, the primary purpose of a mili- 
tary establishment to protect us from 
invasion is to preserve constitutional 
liberty because as the world is now con- 
stituted, we have no reasonable fear of 
attack from any source except from the 
type of a former Communist leader who 
once said of the free world: “We will 
destroy you.” 

The military commitments that we 
have made to NATO; to SEATO and the 
North American Alliance is not quite so 
specific. We agreed, when requested so 
to do, to help defend them from aggres- 
sion, presumably, of course, the same 
type of aggression which might possibly 
be directed against our country. 

We have before us the largest military 
bill in our history, but it could have been 
$15 or $20 billion larger had the com- 
mittee included everything that the mili- 
tary experts thought that they needed or 
could profitably use and it should be 
clearly understood that the $58 billion 
plus of the pending bill will by no means 
take care of what will certainly be an ac- 
celerated war effort in southeast Asia. 
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Undoubtedly, there will be a supple- 
mental bill for that war effort ranging 
from $10 to $15 billion, depending upon 
the rate at which our efforts to win that 
war may be accelerated. And, in addi- 
tion to what is contained in the present 
military bill for foreign military aid, we 
will soon have a foreign assistance bill 
which will contain a very substantial 
amount of military assistance for our 
foreign allies. 

One of our most scholarly Presidents 
was Woodrow Wilson. He had a vision 
that by precept. and example we could 
induce enough nations of the world to 
adopt our form of representative democ- 
racy to prevent future wars. Therefore, 
when urging our Nation in 1917 to come 
to the help of France and Great Britain 
against the aggression of a German em- 
peror, he coined the frequently repeated 
phrase, “To make the world safe for 
democracy.” Since then, we have a Sec- 
ond World War; a costly war in Korea; 
there have been numerous armed 
clashes among other nations, usually re- 
ferred to as brush wars. In a gigantic 
effort to physically rehabilitate first our 
allies and then every other nation that 
asked for financial aid, we have loaned 
and given away at least $117 billion and 
are planning a continuation of that aid 
program for the foreseeable future. Yet 
we are no closer to making the world safe 
for democracy than we were in the days 
of Woodrow Wilson. We can, of course, 
temporarily protect an ally from Com- 
munist invasion as we did a few years 
ago in South Korea, but we have had to 
keep two Army divisions there ever since, 
and so far we have been unable to induce 
the voters of South Korea to adopt our. 
form of representative democracy. 
Through blood, sweat, and tears, we can 
ultimately protect South Vietnam from 
the present threat of Communist control. 
But, will that make South Vietnam safe 
for democracy? 

I respectfully suggest that the only 
way in which the type of military power 
we now possess will ever make the world 
safe for democracy is to protect people 
who inherently prefer to be free long 
enough from Communist invasion to 
give them a chance to be convinced that 
the reason we are the freest as well as the 
most prosperous people in the world is 
because of the kind of government that 
we have. 

Nineteen days before the Continental 
Congress adopted our Declaration of In- 
dependence, the people of Virginia, 
through their representatives assembled 
in Williamsburg, adopted a Bill of Rights 
drafted by George Mason which indi- 
cated the kind of government that Vir- 
ginians desired to be established in what 
had become 13 free and independent 
States. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed at the conclusion of 
my remarks a reprint from the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD of July 7, 1961, entitled 
“The Origin and Meaning of Virginia’s 
Declaration of Rights.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit 1.) 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, as 
some of my colleagues know, my roots 
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go back to colonial Virginia and I love the 
history of those who laid the foundation 
upon which subsequent generations in a 
period, brief as the life of nations go, 
have built the most powerful, as well as 
the freest, nation in the world. I take 
pardonable pride in the fact that I had 
an ancestor at Jamestown when repre- 
sentative government was established in 
1619; in the fact that I had three an- 
cestors who not only served in the Vir- 
ginia Convention that ratified the Phila- 
delphia Constitution but who voted to 
ratify it. 

Needless to say, during my service in 
the Senate nothing has given me more 
genuine satisfaction than the privilege of 
speaking in behalf of the preservation of 
a unique form of government which my 
Virginia ancestors helped toframe. Our 
form of government has lasted longer 
than that of any present government in 
the world. That is due primarily to two 
facts—our concept of property as well as 
human rights is based upon the teachings 
of the Bible—the best of all guides for 
human conduct. Secondly, a group of 
statesmen, whose knowledge of the his- 
tory of government and the fundamentals 
of personal freedom has never been 
equalled in this or any other country, 
drafted a Constitution under which was 
formed a Federal Government of limited 
and delegated powers with all others re- 
served to sovereign States or the people 
thereof, 

That Constitution—undoubtedly the 
greatest instrument ever struck off by 
the hand and purpose of man—is the 
highest law of our land on property rights 
as well as human rights, and the rights 
of the Federal Government. It gave full 
protection to the acquisition, possession, 
and enjoyment of private property. Un- 
like the French Revolution, there was 
nothing in our Revolution against Great 
Britain that involved equality of property. 
ownership. Our equality was a human 
right in the eyes of our Creator and be- 
fore all courts of justice. As to privately 
owned property, we definitely included 
that as an inalienable right under the 
general category of pursuit of happiness. 

The only right our Constitution gave 
the Federal Government to take privately 
owned property was for public use upon 
payment of just compensation. Now, we 
are being told by supporters of title IV 
of the Senate civil rights bill that Con- 
gress has the power to prohibit discrim- 
ination in the sale or rental of any house 
or vacant land intended for housing any- 
where in the country. No one claims 
that power is in the original instrument. 
And, of course, no advocate of the power 
is proposing a constitutional amendment 
because the thrust of this bill is political. 
There, of course, would be no political 
advantage from a constitutional amend- 
ment that would be overwhelmingly de- 
feated. So, here is the subterfuge re- 
sorted to by the Attorney General of the 
United States, who told the House com- 
mittee: 

To me, it is clear that the 14th Amendment 
gives the Congress the power to address itself 
to the vindications of what is, in substance, 
the freedom to live. 


As Juliet’s nurse said to Juliet, “God 
saye the mark.” In the first place, the 
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14th amendment applies only to the 
States and those officially acting for 
them. Nothing in that amendment was 
intended to deal with the sale or lease 
by an individual of privately owned prop- 


erty. It was proposed just a few years 
after the Civil War. As Mr. Justice 
Holmes so well said: 


The traditions and habits of centuries were 
not intended to be overthrown when that 
Amendment was passed. 


And what a farce to say that if any 
material in a home crossed a State line, 
the subsequent transfer of that home 
from one person to another, is interstate 
commerce over which the Federal Gov- 
ernment has control. I agree with our 
minority leader, Senator DIRKSEN, who 
said: 

If anyone can show me that a house which 
is attached to a piece of land is in interstate 
commerce, I will eat the chimney. 


Title IV of S. 3296 is clearly unconsti- 
tutional and so is the amended version 
passed by the House. For the Senate to 
adopt any part of title IV will be an open 
invitation to a subsequent Congress to 
adopt the entire section as originally 
written. 

We are presented with a clear analogy 
to a bill of last year that sought to repeal 
our State right-to-work law. That bill 
was clearly unconstitutional and it was 
inconsistent with a sound public policy. 
There were those in the Senate who felt 
that an effort to defeat that bill would 
be futile. I shall always rejoice in the 
fact that I helped to organize a nonparti- 
san group who agreed to discuss at length 
that bill. Two efforts were made to shut 
off that debate but under the leadership 
of our distinguished minority leader both 
of those efforts were ineffectual. In that 
fight, we had the active support of Sen- 
ators representing States which had no 
State right-to-work laws but who were 
dedicated to the preservation of private 
enterprise within the framework of con- 
stitutional liberty. 

As, I have said, our form of govern- 
ment has lasted longer than any present 
government in the world. 

How long will it last? 


Asked a British writer of James Russell 
Lowell. 7 
So long 


He replied— 


as the ideas and ideals of those who made 
America remain dominant. 


If those who believe that the most 
serious threat to our personal freedom is 
the gradual erosion of our Constitution, 
will ‘unite in opposition to title IV of S. 
3296 no bill with any part of that title 
in it will be passed at this session of the 
Senate. I appeal to all colleagues who 
believe in constitutional government to 
join with me in that fight. 

EXHIBIT 1 
[From the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
July 7, 1961] 

THE ORIGIN AND MEANING OF VIRGINIA’s DEC- 
LARATION OF RIGHTS—ADDRESS BY SENATOR 
ROBERTSON 
Mr. TALMADGE. Mr, President, on July 

Fourth the erudite and articulate junior 

Senator from Virginia [Mr. ROBERTSON] de- 
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livered a significant, timely, and appropriate 
Independence Day address at Shadwell, Va.— 
the birthplace of the revered author of our 
immortal Declaration of Independence, 
Thomas Jefferson. Devoted to the topic 
“The Origin and Meaning of Virginia’s Dec- 
laration of Rights,” it was an oration dis- 
tinguished by the eloquence and scholarship 
characteristics of the able and respected 
Senator and worthy of the solemn occasion of 
our Nation's 185th anniversary. 

The Senator traced with authority and 
perception the origins of our heritage of 
government, which derives its power from 
the consent of the governed and performed 
a notable public service in delineating the 
modern-day distortions which have devel- 
oped in the meaning of the term “equal” as 
used by Mr. Jefferson in the Declaration of 
Independence and subsequently employed in 
the dubiously ratified 14th amendment, 
His irrefutable conclusions demonstrate 
beyond question how the philosophy of gov- 
ernment on which this Nation was founded 
has been twisted by the Supreme Court of 
the United States and advocates of force leg- 
islation in the field of human relations. 

This address deserves a prominent place 
among the historical papers of the Nation, 
and I ask unanimous consent, Mr. President, 
that the text of it be printed herewith in the 
body of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

“THE ORIGIN AND MEANING OF VIRGINIA’S 

DECLARATION OF RIGHTS 


“(Remarks of Senator A. WILLIS ROBERTSON 
at Shadwell, Va., July 4, 1961) 


“On June 12, 1776, a Virginia Convention, 
assembled in Williamsburg, adopted a dec- 
laration of rights which had been prepared 
by a senior statesman and one of the ablest 
of the Revolutionary leaders, George Mason, 
Included in the convention that voted for 
the adoption of that declaration were Ed- 
mund Pendleton, Edmund Randolph, James 
Madison, Patrick Henry, and most of the 
other Virginia leaders of that period. 

“In a recent celebration of that historic 
anniversary, an English historian, Dr. Arnold 
J. Toynbee, said that various 20th century 
revolutions ‘display, unmistakably their 
origins in the parent revolution in this coun- 
try’ and indicated that they would have 
had Jefferson's approval. Commenting upon 
that misunderstanding of American his- 
tory, the distinguished editor of the Rich- 
mond News Leader said in the leading edi- 
torial on June 13: ‘Jefferson was a revolu- 
tionary, but it is preposterous to 
that his revolution of 1776, led by men of 
literacy, sound education and deep political 
tradition, in any way is to be equated with 
the chaos of the Congo or the new tyrannies 
of Castro’s Cuba.’ 

“There is a widespread misunderstanding 
in this country of the meaning of the word 
‘equal,’ that was used by Mason in the 
Virginia Bill of Rights and next by Jefferson 
in the Declaration of Independence, and an 
even more widespread misunderstanding of 
the meaning of our representative democracy 
among the illiterate millions of Asia and 
Africa. Therefore, no place could be more 
fitting than the birthplace of Thomas Jef- 
ferson; no time more appropriate than the 
anniversary of the adoption of his immortal 
Declaration of Independence, to discuss the 
origin and meaning of Virginia’s Declaration 
of Rights, usually referred to as Virginia’s 
Bill of Rights. 

“Students of Virginia history will recall 
that the declaration of rights contained 
16 paragraphs. Time will not permit me to 
quote them all, nor is that necessary for a 
discussion of their origin and meaning since 
the first 2 sections stated the essence of 
the form of government that members of 
the Convention sought to establish and the 
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other 14 were merely corollaries explaining 
in greater detail the fundamental princi- 
ples of personal freedom and the right of 
self-government. 

“George Mason, the author of our Bill of 
Rights, knew the Bible, the original source 
of all law that recognizes human rights, 
the principles of democracy as enunciated by 
Pericles some 450 years before the birth of 
Christ, and the principles of natural law as 
enunciated by Cicero some 60 years before 
the birth of Christ. He also drew liberally 
upon established British principles of free- 
dom commencing with the revision of the 
Magna Carta in 1215. Referring to the 
sources of the Virginia Declaration of Rights, 
a distinguished Virginia. scholar and his- 
torian, Dr. Lyon Gardiner Tyler, son of Presi- 
dent John Tyler, said in his ‘History of 
Virginia,’ published in 1924: 

As regard the Virginia Declaration of 
Rights, it not only contained all that was 
valuable in Magna Carta in 1215, the Peti- 
tion of Rights in 1628 written by Sir Edward 
Coke, and the Bill.of Rights in 1689, written 
by the great Lord Somers, but it constituted 
also the most complete statement of the 
principles of government. Thus its first and 
second sections expressed the idea of the 
democracy which lay at the bottom of the 
whole revolution, the first declaring the 
equal rights of all men, by nature, to free- 
dom and independence” and their inalienable 
claim to the “enjoyment of life, liberty, prop- 
erty, and happiness;” and the second, declar- 
ing that “all power is vested in, and conse- 
quently derived from, the people; that magis- 
trates are their trustees and servants, and 
at all times amenable to them.” While these 
sections really stated nothing that had not 
been tacitly recognized ever since the de- 
thronement of James II by people of English 
descent everywhere, the old form, depicting 
the king as “the fountain of authority” had 
been Kept up in all legal and political litera- 
ture in England and America. Now for the 
first time, fact and form were brought to- 
gether in official papers. Rights began with 
Nature, and not as concessions of the mon- 
arch, and the people, not the king, became 
the open and acknowledged source of 
authority,’ . 

“Section 1 of the Virginia Declaration of 
Rights reads as follows: 

That all men are by nature equally free 
and independent, and have certain inherent 
rights, of which, when they enter into a 
state of society, they cannot, by any com- 
pact, deprive or divest their posterity; name- 
ly, the enjoyment of life and liberty, with 
the means of acquiring and possessing prop- 
erty, and pursuing and obtaining happiness 
and safety.’ 

“The fundamental principles of the sacred- 
ness of human life and of the right to acquire 
and possess property are to be found in the 
Ten Commandants which God gave to Moses 
on Mount Sinai some 1,500 years before the 
birth of Christ. Moses in Deuteronomy en- 
larged upon those 10 fundamental principles 
including this instruction to the judges of 
the courts which he established: 

Hear the causes between your brethren, 
and judge righteously between every man 
and his brother; and the stranger that is 
with him. Ye shall not respect persons in 
judgment, but ye shall hear the small as 
well as the great; ye shall not be afraid of 
the face of man.“ 

“And all students of the Bible are fa- 
miliar with the frequent references in both 
the Old and the New Testaments to property 
rights—condemnation by the Prophet of the 
illegal taking by King Ahab of Naboth’s 
vineyard being an outstanding example. 

“Among exponents of freedom and equal- 
ity, none, had a greater influence upon Ma- 
son than the eminent English philosopher, 
John Locke. 

“Locke was the political theorist of the 
Martin Luther Reformation. He strongly 
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objected to the doctrine of royal preroga- 
tives based upon the so-called ‘Divine Right 
of Kings.’ Instead, Locke expounded the 
belief that individuals, by means of a social 
compact, formed a body politic, giving up 
their personal right to interpret and ad- 
minister the law of nature in return for a 
guarantee that their natural rights to life, 
liberty, and property would be preserved. 
When injustices became obvious, the people 
might resist the civil authority. There was 
need of rebellion, Locke stated, whenever 
the government endeavored to invade the 
property of the subject and to make itself 
the ‘arbitrary disposer of the lives, liberties, 
or fortunes of the people.’ This right of 
revolution he qualified in two ways. Force 
was not to be used except in the most seri- 
ous cases. And only the majority could 
overthrow the government. 

“Mason also drew upon the Greek concep- 
tion of equal rights when he wrote into the 
first section of our Bill of Rights, ‘All men 
are by nature equally free and independent 
and have certain inherent rights 
namely, the enjoyment of life and liberty, 
with the means of acquiring and possessing 
property arid pursuing and obtaining happi- 
ness and safety.’ 

“All the members of that convention knew 
that the equality referred to in the Virginia 
Bill of Rights related to the inherent rights 
that were specified—life, liberty with a 
means of acquiring and possessing property 
and pursuing happiness and safety. It was 
only 18 days after the adoption of the Vir- 

Bill of Rights that Jefferson presented 
his draft of the Declaration of Independence 
to the Continental Congress in Philadelphia, 
to members of which copies of the Virginia 
draft of Mason’s Bill of Rights had been 
sent. He shortened and paraphrased the 
Mason statement but, in the opinion of John 
Adams, the Continental Congress did not in- 
tend to change its meaning. That great son 
of Massachusetts, Jefferson’s opponent for 
the Presidency, but in later years his warm- 
est friend, was on the committee selected 
to draft the Declaration of Independence. 
When his wife in Boston heard that he had 
signed a declaration saying, ‘all men are 
created equal,’ she promptly wrote him that 
he knew that was not true, to which Adams 
replied: “You don’t understand what we 
meant. All we meant to say was that all 
men are born men and not some men and 
some whales.’ Years later, after observing 
the excesses of the French Revolution, 
Adams wrote John Taylor of Virginia: 

“ ‘Inequalities are a part of the natural 
history of man. I believe that none but 
Helvetius will affirm, that all children are 
born with equal genius. 

That all men are born to equal rights 
is true. Every being has a right to his own, 
as clear, as moral, as sacred, as any other 
being has. This is as indubitable as a moral 
government in the universe, But to teach 
that all men are born with equal powers and 
faculties, to equal influencé in society, to 
equal property and advantages through life, 
is. as gross a fraud, as glaring an imposition 


on the credulity of the people, as ever was 


practiced * * * by the self-styled philoso- 
phers of the French Revolution. For honor’s 
sake, Mr. Taylor, for truth and virtue's sake, 
let American philosophers and politicians 
despise it.’ 

“The action of the Supreme Court in the 
public school segregation cases of 1954, the 
multiplicity of so-called civil rights bills 
introduced in the Congress all testify to the 
current. misconception of the term ‘equal.’ 

“In commenting on the word ‘equality,’ 
Hon. R. Carter Pittman, of Georgia, a dis- 
tinguished constitutional authority, said: 

No one who helped to write it or who 
voted to adopt it ever asserted the doctrine 
of human equality either before or after 
July 4, 1776, but the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, like the Constitution, has “taken 
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on new meaning” by the application of new 
philosophy” and “modern authority” ’—such, 
for instance, as the Swedish Socialist Myrdal. 

“The influence which Locke’s philosophy 
had upon Mason is evident not only in the 
first section of the Declaration of Rights but 
also in the second and third sections. They 
are as follows: 

“on 


That all power is vested in, and conse- 
quently derived from, the people; that mag- 
istrates are their trustees and servants, and 
at all times amenable to them. 

ny 

That Government is, or ought to be, in- 
stituted for the common Benefit, Protection, 
and Security, of the People, Nation, or Com- 
munity; of all the various Modes and Forms 
of Government that is best, which is capable 
of producing the greatest Degree of Happi- 
ness and Safety, and is most effectually se- 
cured against the Danger of Mal-administra- 
tion; and that, whenever any Government 
shall be found inadequate or contrary to 
these Purposes, a Majority of the Community 
hath an indubitable, unalienable, and inde- 
feasible Right, to reform, alter, or abolish it, 
in such Manner as shall be Judged most con- 
ducive to the public Weal.’ 

“Although the writings of Locke and of 
other noteworthy men greatly influenced 
Mason, the Declaration of Rights was, by no 
means, a mere repetition of another's ideas. 
Admittedly, Mason was not a discoverer in a 
wholly unexplored field. However, according 
to a former Member of Congress from Fair- 
fax County, Hon. R. Walton Moore, ‘No one 
will deny that he exhibited astonishing origi- 
nality in what cannot be regarded as other 
than a great creative achievement.’ 

“For example, Mason was familiar with 
the English Bill of Rights of 1689. But 
that instrument was largely retrospective. 
The English Bill of Rights contained little 
or no thought of popular government, for 
it left the prerogatives of the Crown unim- 
paired and the authority of Parliament be- 
yond any great control by the people. 

“The work of Mason applied the principles 
of freedom, equality, and the social compact 
to local politics and gave them a new mean- 
ing in the American application of a gov- 
ernment, to which the people had delegated 
certain powers, reserving all others to them- 
selves or to their sovereign States. 

“A fundamental principle of a representa- 
tive democracy is contained in section 4, 
which reads: 

That no man, or set of men, are entitled 
to exclusive or separate emoluments of privi- 
leges from the community, but in considera- 
tion of public services; which, not being 
descendible, neither ought the offices of mag- 
istrate, legislator, or judge, to be hereditary.’ 

“Such thinking derives its origin from Per- 
icles who in his famous ‘Funeral Oration’ 
stated this principle as follows: 

“If we look to the laws, they afford equal 
justice to all in their private differences; if 
to social standing, advancement in public 
life falls to reputation for capacity, class 
considerations not being allowed to interfere 
with merit, nor again does poverty bar the 
way, if a man is able to serve the state, he 
is not hindered by the obscurity of his con- 
dition.“ 

Mason, like our other forefathers, had 
seen the numerous abuses which resulted 
from hereditary political offices, notably the 
succession of kings. These early Americans, 
many of whom like James Madison and Pat- 
rick Henry, were not large landowners, were 
determined that the elevation of anyone to 
a position of authority must depend not on 
ancestry but on merit. And who should be 
the judge of merit but the people them- 
selves? 

“The precautions which Mason insisted 
upon were later incorporated by Madison in 
article I, section 9 of the Constitution: ‘No 
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title of nobility shall be granted by the 
United States; and no person holding any 
Office of profit or trust under them, shall, 
without the consent of Congress, accept of 
any present, emolument, office or title, of any 
kind whatever, from any king, prince, or 
foreign state.’ 

“I will pass over a number of the sections 
of the declaration which contain provisions 
substantially the same as the Bill of Rights 
in the Constitution, framed by James Madi- 
son. In fact, he succeeded in having incor- 
porated in the Philadelphia Constitution all 
of the essential provisions of government to 
be found in the 16 paragraphs of the Vir- 
ginia Declaration. 

“The 14th section of the Declaration of 
Rights is not the work of Mason but was 
added by the Virginia Convention. It reads: 

That the people have a right to uniform 
government; and, therefore, that no gov- 
ernment separate from, or independent of, 
the Government of Virginia, ought to be 
erected or established within the limits 
thereof.’ 

“Apparently this section resulted from the 
efforts of those delegates who were con- 
cerned over the situation in Virginia's west- 
ern territory. It extended to the Mississippi 
River, and Virginia claimed title to the 
Northwest Territory. 

“It is interesting to note the relationship 
between section 14 and the thinking of those 
delegates in the Virginia Constitutional 
Convention of 1788 who objected to the Con- 
stitution on the ground that the Federal 
Government thereby created would engulf 
the States with a tyranny not dissimilar to 
that of George III, The foresight and de- 
termination of men like Mason and Madi- 
son established our Central Government as 
one of limited powers and emphatically af- 
firmed this position with the 10th amend- 
ment, which provides that: 

The powers not delegated to the United 
States by the Constitution, nor prohibited 
by it to the States, are reserved to the States 
respectively, or to the people.’ 

“In section 15 Mason contends: 

That no free Government, or the Bless- 
ing of Liberty can be preserved to any Peo- 
ple but by a firm Adherence to Justice, Mod- 
eration, Temperance, Frugality, and Virtue, 
and by Frequent Recurrence to fundamental 
Principles.’ 

“Here, perhaps, we find his strongest em- 
phasis upon the principles of morality which 
are expressed in the Bible. And evidently 
Mason had the Bible in mind when he called 
for a ‘frequent recurrence to fundamental 
principles.’ 

Finally, 16th section declared: 

That Religion, or the Duty which we 
owe to our Creator, and the Manner of dis- 
charging it, can be directed only by Reason 
and Conviction, not by Force or Violence; 
and therefore, all Men are equally entitled 
to the free exercise of Religion, according to 
the Dictates of Conscience; and that it is 
the mutual Duty of all to practice Christian 
Forbearance, Love, and Charity, towards 
each other,’ 

“Mason's original wording had provided 
for ‘religious toleration.’ We owe it to the 
efforts of James Madison, who, at but 25 
years of age, suggested that Mason’s wording 
in the original draft should be broadened 
into a statement asserting freedom of con- 
science. 

“George Mason’s Declaration of Rights is 
particularly significant because its princi- 
ples, in large measure, serve as the basis for 
the Declaration of Independence, the Con- 
stitution, and its Bill of Rights, and most 
State constitutions. 

“Drawing upon the Bible, and the experi- 
ence in government of civilized nations and 
applying those precedents to a new theory 
of government ‘of the people, for the people, 
and by the people,’ George Mason and his 
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coworkers provided for us the priceless prin- 
ciples of constitutional liberty in a unique 
system of private enterprise. Ina brief span 
as compared to the 900 years of the city- 
state of Athens, 400 years of the Roman 
Empire, we have become both the richest 
and the freest nation of the world. 

“All this heritage is now threatened—from 
without by the forces of communism, armed 
with nuclear weapons, and at home by those 
who would abandon the ancient landmarks, 
set by our fathers, and take us down the 
road to socialism. We may survive a nuclear 
attack. But we cannot survive, any better 
than Athens and Rome, moral degeneration 
and the abandonment of fundamental prin- 
ciples. For as Daniel Webster said: 

“Who shall reconstruct the fabric of de- 
molished government? Who shall rear again 
the well proportioned columns of constitu- 
tional liberty? Who shall frame together 
the architecture which unites na- 
tional sovereignty with State rights, individ- 
ual security, and public prosperity? No, if 
these columns fall, they will be raised not 
again. Like the Coliseum and the Parthe- 
non, they will be destined to a mournful, a 
melancholy immortality. Bitterer tears, how- 
ever, will flow over them, than were ever 
shed over the monuments of Roman or Gre- 
clan art; for they will be the remnants of & 
more glorious edifice than Greece or Rome 
ever saw, the edifice of constitutional Amer- 


fican liberty.’ ” 


SUPERSONIC TRANSPORT A DUBI- 
OUS VENTURE 


Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, be- 
cause of increasing apprehension ex- 
pressed in some quarters about the na- 
ture of the policies and programs inci- 
dent to the planned supersonic transport, 
at the time additional money was re- 
quested for this airplane, some of us 
recommended on the floor last. week that 
the matter proceed more slowly; and 
even though we were not successful in 
reducing the money requested, it is hoped 
the result of this discussion will be a 
more careful consideration of this pro- 
gram, before the hundreds of millions 
already appropriated for its design, and 
possible production, runs into many bil- 
lions. 

In this connection, a thought-provok- 
ing recent editorial published in the 
Washington Star, entitled “Supersonic 
Transport a Dubious Venture,” says 
much that was on our minds. 

The editorial states: 

In the words of B. K. O. Lundberg, direc- 
tor-general of the Aeronautical Research In- 
stitute of Sweden, “Supersonic air travel has 
become a dangerous and costly race for in- 
ternational prestige, neither necessary nor 
very important or profitable.” 


The editorial then closes with the fol- 
lowing pertinent observation: 


Before the final decisions are made, the 
whole proposition needs a hard, last look. 


To this we agree and I ask unanimous 
consent that the entire editorial be 
printed at this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the Washington (D.C.) Sunday Star, 
Aug. 14, 1966] 
SUPERSONIC TRANSPORT A DUBIOUS VENTURE 

Within a few weeks, American industry 
must submit final bids and specifications on 
the supersonic transport airplane. Govern- 
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ment contracts to build the airframe and jet 
engines will be awarded by the end of the 
year. 

This is a project the taxpayer should view 
with more than a little interest, if not ap- 
prehension, for its cost is coming out of his 
pocketbook and the price tag is escalating. 
The SST started out at a $1 billion level. 
Uncle Sam, back in 1960, was willing to 
pick up half the cost. Now, according to 
General Jewel C. Maxwell, director of the 
Federal Aviation Agency's SST program, the 
cost “may exceed $4 billion.” And the fed- 
eral government’s share looks closer to 90 
percent. Industry may repay the cost some 
day, but no one is sure just when. 

The events surrounding the SST clearly 
demonstrate that this program now is being 
moved by extraordinary pressures, some 
rather remote from the original, simple no- 
tion of getting passengers from New York to 
Europe at 1,800 miles per hour. The com- 
panies with an interest in multi-billion- 
dollar contracts are understandably enthusi- 
astic. But advocates also have moved the 
argument to the higher levels of interna- 
tional rivalry and the cold war. 

The SST is America’s answer to the Con- 
corde, a planned British-French transport 
capable of 1,450 miles per hour, due for air- 
line service in 1971. It also is our riposte to 
Soviet plans for a similar supersonic air- 
liner, the Tupolev 144, production date still 
vague. To be sure, Soviet commercial com- 
petition remains almost invisible today; 
Aeroflot serves only one city in the Western 
Hemisphere, Havana, and the Victorian decor 
on its planes has been a standing joke in the 
industry. But this does not deter SST ad- 
vocates from dragging in the “cold war” 
argument. 

The SST, in fact, has become a symbol of 
national prestige. A pledge to build it was 
written into the Democratic Party platform 
two years ago.. President Johnson this year 
has declared he wants an SST second to 
none. It is widely stated that if we do not 
produce such a plane, American leadership in 
the aircraft industry will sustain a loss of 
face from which it could not recover. 

Perhaps it is impossible to back away from 

the situation. But the American public is at 
least entitled to know what kind of mare's 
nest this rivalry has got us into, and the 
hazards that must be faced. As floor debate 
indicated last week, some senators entertain 
grave doubts about the wisdom of the 
program. 
Flying at 1,800 miles an hour is not simply 
a question of building a conventional jet 
with more powerful engines. The problems 
multiply to a frightening degree, and they 
include imponderables not only in engineer- 
ing but in economics, airport congestion, the 
health of crews and passengers, sonic booms, 
and even consumer psychology. 

The increased speed will bring a huge rise 
in the surface temperature of the SST’s fuse- 
lage, for example, reaching 500 degrees. The 
effects in the FAA’s words, will cause “severe 
stresses to develop between the hot external 
and cool internal structure.” The SST will 
in fact grow one foot in length during the 
heating process on each flight. 

To get rid of internal heat from other 
sources, some ingenious solutions are being 
put forth. The B-70 bomber carried dry 
ice, but there won’t be room for this aboard 
the passenger plane, so engineers suggest 
using the plane’s fuel as a coolant inside the 
fuselage, a proposal that has caused under- 
standable uneasiness among some observers. 

The very high altitude and speed means 
the plane will operate, in General Maxwell's 
words, in a “thoroughly hostile environment 
which so far has been penetrated by only a 
limited number of Air Force and NASA 
aircraft.” 

One of the hazards not much talked about 
is radiation. Dr, Kurt Hohenemser, professor 
of aerospace engineering at Washington 
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University, notes that the dose rate from 
cosmic radiation reaches a maximum at about 
70,000 feet. In an SST at this altitude, the 
crew would soak up radiation during a year’s 
flights equal to the maximum annual dose 
recommended for workers in nuclear power 
plants. “It would seem appropriate,” he 
quietly observes, “not to expose young 
stewardesses to such high radiation doses 
and to select the flight crew from middle- 
aged individuals who do not expect any more 
offspring.” 

The lack of maneuverability of the SST is 
another worry. At three times the speed of 
sound, this plane will need an estimated 100 
miles of space to make a turn away from 
threatening air turbulence. 

The hostile environment at 70,000 feet is 
implacable. It will not tolerate flaws in the 
fuselage. The outside skin of the plane will 
be hot enough to cook a chicken while the 
inside, inches away, is only 70 degrees. If 
cabin pressure fails at this altitude, the pas- 
sengers cannot survive; in a matter of sec- 
onds their blood boils in their veins. The 
system must be failure-proof. 

Let's assume the engineers can solve these 
matters. There remain others. The sonic 
boom is a factor that cannot be ignored, and 
its intensity increases with the size of plane. 
(The SST will be about the length of a foot= 
ball field.) NASA research indicates any 
turn at supersonic speed intensifies the 
boom; fighter plane turns have increased the 
intensity as much as fourfold. There is also 
a phenomenon called the superboom“ 
which occurs when a plane is accelerated to 
supersonic speeds, To avoid disturbing the 
public, it is now planned to fly the SST 100 
miles at modest speeds, presumably out to 
sea, before cracking the barrier. 

The arguments being put forth to support 
the SST on an economy basis are curious. 
Because it goes so fast, we are told, one plane 
could make a couple of round trips to Europe 
daily, thereby amortizing its huge cost at a 
rapid rate. 

But the SST will arrive on the scene in 
1974 at a time when other highly competitive 
planes, with far cheaper rates, will be in serv- 
ice. Among them will be the so-called 
“stretched” jets capable of carrying 250 pas- 
sengers for an estimated 8 cents per seat 
mile in direct operating costs, versus 2.6 
cents for the SST, There also will be the 
jumbo subsonic C-5A, capable of carrying 
750 persons. This latter plane, which has 
been called an airborne Holland Tunnel, will 
d for an astonishing 5 cents per seat 

e. 

Dr. Hohenemser concludes that because of 
its high operating costs, the SST will ob- 
viously be limited to wealthy and expense- 
account travelers who go first class. At 
present, this group represents about. eight 
Percent of trans-Atlantic traffic. Is society 
going to change enough by 1974 to justify all 
the optimism about SST revenues? We 
doubt it. And is this expense-account class 
worth a $4 billion investment? 

Most of our major airports are now over- 
crowded. Ground transportation into cities 
eats up a large percentage of time saved in 
air travel. The C-5A airliners alone; with 
their round-trip $150 transatlantic fares, 
promise to disgorge far bigger crowds into 
the terminals. The SST will not only com- 
plicate the picture but give the control tower 
operators a whole new set of headaches. 

In the words of B. K. O. Lundberg, direc- 
tor-general of the Aeronautical Reserch In- 
stitute of Sweden, “Supersonic air travel has 
Poras eos ttn ee 
national prestige, neither necessary nor v. 
important or profitable.” Before the final 
decisions are made, the whole proposition 
needs a hard last look. 


Mr. MAGNUSON subsequently said: 
The Senator from Missouri put into the 
Recor a few minutes ago an article in 
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the Sunday Star criticizing the develop- 
ment of the prospective development of 
a supersonic airplane. Naturally, I read 
the article with great interest, and I have 
submitted it to experts in this field. 

I think that the article was filled with 
statements that are nonfactual, and I 
just cannot understand where the people 
who made the statements got their facts. 
But, anyway, I intend to have an answer 
soon to all the questions that the article 
raises, which I intend to put into the 
Recorp, so that the matter will be under- 
stood. Congress has acted on the plane. 
The conference report on the indepen- 
dent offices was agreed to today, except 
for one matter, in which the research 
and development of the plane in ques- 
tion is included. But there has been a 
great deal of misinformation on the sub- 
ject, and I do not wish the editorial which 
the Senator from Missouri presented in 
good faith to go unanswered. 


DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE AP- 
PROPRIATIONS, 1967 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H.R. 15941) making appro- 
priations for the Department of Defense 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1967, 
and for other purposes. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, I 
send to the desk an amendment and ask 
that.it be stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The legislative clerk read the amend- 
ment, as follows: 

On page 16, line 21, after. the word “ex- 
pended” to insert “: Provided, That no part 
of the funds provided in this Act shall be 
available for the procurement of F-111B 
aircraft.” 


Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President 

Mr. RUSSELL of Georgia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, as I understand this amendment, 
it would apply only to the Navy version 
of the TFX aircraft; is that correct? 

Mr. McCLELLAN, Only to the Navy 
version, and only to making use of funds 
in the bill for the procurement of it, not 
for its continued research and develop- 
ment. 

Mr. RUSSELL of Georgia. The plane 
is now in the research and development 
stage, and will be for several months. 
Therefore, I doubt that any determina- 
tion with respect to procurement would 
be made until late next spring. There- 
fore, I shall not interpose any objection 
to the amendment because it applies only 
to the Navy version. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. The testimony 
we heard was that the plane is in its re- 
search and development stage. The 
Senator’s amendment, as I see it, cannot 
stop or hinder that development. 

Mr. RUSSELL of Georgia. It will not 
affect the continuation of research and 
development. Only procurement of the 
aircraft. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. The amendment is 
not intended as such. I wish to encour- 
age, not hamper in any way, the contin- 
ued efforts to develop the plane to the 
point that it will function according to 
the specifications and proposals. 
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Mr. JAVITS. As the Senator from 
Arkansas knows, I sat in on the TFX 
hearings. I am a member of his sub- 
committee. There was never a finding, 
in any judicial sense, on the part of Con- 
gress with respect to the TFX. The 
hearings were held, and they were ex- 
tremely valuable and important in show- 
ing how administrative discretion was 
exercised. I do not believe that there 
was any effort to show there was gross 
abuse of discretion, any venality, or any- 
thing like that. 

There was serious disagreement with 
the way in which the discretion was exer- 
cised. I think that a number of Mem- 
bers, although I was not among them, 
thought it was improvidently exercised. 
My contention with respect to the matter 
was that all that had to be shown was 
that the Secretary of Defense used his 
best judgment and good faith. He could 
be wrong as anyone. 

What bothers me and many other Sen- 
ators—and the Senator knows that I have 
hidden motive here, I am really trying to 
get something on record which will be 
clear—is that we would not like to see 
an amendment adopted without some 
deliberation which represented a finding 
upon this matter. Really, when we look 
at the purpose of the amendment, are 
we not always driven to the fact that if 
it were adopted in a casual way, as the 
distinguished Senator in charge of the 
bill feels it should be, there would be 
some implication that we are making a 
finding and lowering the boom on the 
TFX, that we are turning ourselves 
against it. 

Mr. RUSSELL of Georgia. If the Sen- 
ator will remember, the Navy's require- 
ment was a very small portion of the 
originally planned purchase. The Air 
Force is proceeding with the procure- 
ment of its tactical fighter-bomber ver- 
sion—the F-111A. There is also research 
and development work going on in con- 
nection with the reconnaissance and 
bomber versions. 

This is no refiection on any individual. 
I point out that in the other body they 
included in the report the following lan- 
guage: 

No funds are to be ed for the 
procurement of “hard tooling” or similar pro- 
duction equipment in fiscal year 1967 until 
ample notice and information supporting 
such action has been made available to the 
Committee on Appropriations of the House 
of Representatives and the Senate. 


Mr. JAVITS. Can the manager of the 
bill assure us, therefore, that in accept- 
ing this amendment he accepts it as a 
prudent financial provision rather than 
as a finding “yes” or “no” upon the ques- 
tion of the procurement of the TFX as 
an effective airplane for the Navy? 

Mr. RUSSELL of Georgia. I accept it 
because I do not think they would buy 
any of the F-111B aircraft out of any 
funds in the bill. 

Mr. JAVITS. Then, this is not a find- 
ing against the plane? 

Mr. RUSSELL of Georgia. Not as far 
as I am concerned. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, I be- 
lieve I have the floor, and I want to say 
it is a finding as of this date that the 
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plane should not be bought. That is 
the purpose of stopping the funds. That 
does not mean the plane cannot be de- 
veloped. Let research and development 
proceed with all speed. Bring the plane 
to the point where Congress can take an- 
other look at it to determine whether or 
not it wants to appropriate money to buy 
the plane. 

I made a record yesterday that justi- 
fies the position I took. I stand on it. 
I am not condemning the plane etern- 
ally as unserviceable or as one that will 
never meet the requirements. I do not 
mean to do that, but I mean to take the 
precaution that the plane will not be 
purchased out of funds made available 
for it until the Defense Department 
comes back and assures us that the plane 
has been developed and researched and 
has progressed to the point that they 
know the plane will be Satisfactory. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I yield. 

Mr. JAVITS. I may suggest to the 
Senator from Georgia [Mr. RUSSELL], 
with all deference to the Senator from 
Arkansas [Mr. MCCLELLAN] as to his 
purpose, that in putting forth the amend- 
ment we should understand the view of 
the Armed Services Committee, since the 
Armed Services Committee is making 
this finding. Before that is done, I think 
we should have a rollcall to understand 
the view of the committee. 

Mr. RUSSELL of Georgia. Every in- 
dividual member of the Armed Services 
Committee has his own view. We have 
not had nearly as lengthy committee 
hearings on this question as has the 
committee of which the Senator from 
New York is a member. 

As a general proposition, funds are 
provided for research and development 
and for test and evaluation. And then 
they are provided for procurement. That 
course has been followed as to this plane. 

There is no money in this bill to pro- 
cure the Navy version. There are funds 
for the procurement of the Air Force 
fighter-bomber version, the F-111A, in 
this bill. For my part, I do not propose 
to engage in a colloquy on a moot ques- 
tion. The Senator from New York can 
oppose the amendment, but it will not 
serve any useful purpose. The Navy is 
having difficulty with the plane. Every- 
body concerned agrees to that. The Navy 
officials and the Navy pilots all agree, 
The plane is quite heavy for landing on 
and taking off carriers. 

It was never contemplated that the 
Navy would buy a single F-111B out of 
the funds provided in this bill. There is 
money in the bill for the continua- 
tion of research, development, test, and 
evaluation. This amendment does not 
touch those funds. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, if I 
am to yield some of my time, I would like 
to have some new arrangement on the 
yielding of time, since we are under a 
time limitation. 

Mr. RUSSELL of Georgia. I am glad 
to yield some time. 

Mr. JAVITS. I was not aware that 
there was a limitation. 
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Mr. RUSSELL of Georgia. I yield 5 
minutes to the Senator. 

Mr. JAVITS. To pursue the question, 
I wish to make sure this does not repre- 
sent an acceptance by the Appropria- 
tions Committee of the proposition that 
we are making a finding against the air- 
plane. This involves a controversy in 
which there is an adverse position on the 
part of certain persons. There are deep 
questions involved in this matter. I 
would go along with the statement that 
it is a moot question, that the money 
will not be appropriated for this plane. 
If the Senator would feel more happy by 
locking it in, perhaps it should be locked 
in, but I would not want to be a party to 
that statement without a statement that 
we are not doing this because we are 
finding that the airplane is unsatisfac- 


tory. 

Mr. RUSSELL of Georgia. There is 
considerable feeling that the plane needs 
refining for Navy purposes. We had 
quite a bit of evidence on that score. 
But I do not regard this as any finding. 
When funds are requested to buy the 
plane, I intend, if I am chairman of the 
subcommittee, to go into it very carefully 
to determine if the aircraft has the ca- 
pabilities to perform the Navy mission. 

Mr. TOWER, Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. JAVITS. I had 5 minutes yielded 
to me. I yield first to the Senator from 
Massachusetts [Mr. SALTONSTALL]. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
I merely wish to say that neither on the 
Armed Services Committee nor on the 
Appropriations Committee, to the best 
of my knowledge, is there any indication 
that we were giving up the F-111B, the 
Navy version of the plane. In other 
words, it was developing slower. It had 
many “bugs” in it and had not gone for- 
ward far enough so that we would spend 
money for the plane, because it would 
not be in the production line in the cur- 
rent fiscal year. So the amendment of 
the Senator from Arkansas is practical 
in that it will not affect the situation in 
any way. 

Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, if the 
Senator will yield to me, it occurs to me 
this amendment may be redundant. If 
there are no funds earmarked for it, why 
is it necessary that we adopt the amend- 
ment? 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President 
speaking on my time—because there are 
$300 million available to the Secretary of 
Defense to transfer from one fund to an- 
other. Therefore, he could transfer the 
funds for the purchase of the plane, al- 
bsg there is no specific appropriation 

‘or it. 

Mr. TOWER. Another aspect of it 
is—and I am not going into the merits of 
whether Boeing or General Dynamics 
should have gotten the contract; I am 
sure some of the same problems would 
have arisen regardless of who got it— 
we are trying in one airplane to combine 
an attack airplane, an interceptor. air- 
plane, a land-based and a carriér-based 
airplane. 

Mr. McCLELLAN.. If I may yield on 
my time 

Mr. JAVITS. No; I am yielding to the 
Senator on my time. 
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Mr. TOWER. The only point I wish 
to make is that while perhaps the con- 
cept is in error, we have adopted the 
concept, we are proceeding with it, and 
if the Navy cannot proceed with an at- 
tempt to develop and refine this plane 
for their uses, they will have to start 
from the ground up with something else. 

The Navy men I have talked to, who 

are involved in this matter, want to pro- 
ceed, 
The weight problem is not such that 
it cannot be licked. I have seen 83’s 
shot off carriers and received on car- 
riers, and the 83 is fully as heavy as the 
F-111. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator has expired. 

Mr. RUSSELL of Georgia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I yield 2 more minutes to the Sen- 
ator from Texas. 

Mr. TOWER. May I say, I have all 
due regard and respect for my distin- 
guished friend from Arkansas, and I ap- 
preciate his concern. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I say to the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Texas, there is 
no interference proposed here with going 
ahead with the development of the plane. 
I want them to go ahead, and develop 
the plane. There is no interference 
whatsoever. I hope they will proceed, 
I do not wish them any harm. I hope 
they can develop the plane according to 
the standards that they set in their pro- 
curement request. I am perfectly will- 
ing. 

Any contractor might have had some 
trouble, but the point is that the plane 
has not measured up, up to this hour, 
and there is no money in this bill spe- 
cifically provided for it. There is $200 
million not otherwise specifically ear- 
marked which could, in the absence of a 
restriction, be used for that purpose. I 
simply want to make certain that the 
funds provided in the bill that are not 
ee ee earmarked, will not be so 
used. 

Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Georgia yield me an addi- 
tional 3 minutes? 

Mr. RUSSELL of Georgia. I yield 3 
minutes to the Senator from Texas. 

Mr. TOWER. I can understand why 
there should be some limitations on pro- 
curement, until we are certain that this 
plane will do the job that is required of 
it. But I am not certain that it is wise 
for us to tie this to absolute performance 
to original specifications, because I think 
there is probably hardly a weapons sys- 
tem in existence that, in its final version, 
conforms precisely to original specifica- 
tions. In most cases, the revised speci- 
fications represent an improvement in 
the weapons system involved. As far as 
this plane is concerned, I think some 
improvements have already been made 
over the original specifications. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, we 
can always lower the standard. ButIdo 
not want one man to lower these stand- 
ards. I want Congress to know what is 
going on. 

Mr. TOWER. I am not referring, nec- 
essarily, to the lowering of standards, 
but to the possible raising of standards. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Any time they 
raise the standards, I will withdraw my 
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amendment. If they can get a better 
plane than they ordered, I am for it. 

Mr. TOWER. In the course of the de- 
velopment they might find that if they 
revised the original specifications, they 
would get an improved aircraft. 

I might also point out that in spite of 
the shortcomings of the aircraft, .the 
prime contractor has been meeting pro- 
1 schedules on time or ahead of 

e. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I think 
it interesting that the Air Force has 
found the plane to be very worthwhile. 
It represents a revolutionary concept 
which has been widely hailed throughout 
the world. That bears out the point of 
the Senator from Texas that anything 
done along this line is a real milestone 
operation, and should be regarded with 
a certain amount of patience and sym- 
pathy. 

But I say to the Senator that the Sena- 
tor from Georgia, in my judgment, has 
the correct approach to this matter. I 
understand the purpose of the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Arkansas; and, 
limited to the purpose of seeing that dis- 
cretionary funds are not used out of 
order, as it were, I would agree with the 
Senator from Georgia. 

Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, I believe 
this amendment is unnecessary. While 
I have the highest regard for the con- 
cern and wisdom of the Senator from 
Arkansas and have often followed his 
brilliant leadership, I do not believe the 
amendment he offers is needed. 

Probably the amendment is redundant 
because it leaves a decision up to the 
President as Commander in Chief, and 
that decision already is the President's. 

Certainly the language calling for the 
aircraft to meet all “the original” per- 
formance capabilities and specifications 
is somewhat confusing because no mili- 
tary contract so complex as this ever has 
or ever will at its conclusion meet all the 
“original” specifications. In fact, the 
F-111 program has in many instances al- 
ready improved on original specifications 
and nobody wants those improvements 
dropped. 

In addition the language of the 
amendment is somewhat ambiguous in 
its reference to “procurement” that—al- 
though I do not read this into it—the 
Navy fears it might be interpreted as 
banning all further use of funds for the 
program thus bringing to a most untime- 
ly end a detailed and careful research 
and flight-test program now underway. 
We should not endanger the research 
program for the F-111B. Everybody 
concerned with the project admits that 
the final version of the aircraft is not 
ready, but everybody concerned is mak- 
ing progress toward that goal. The time 
for an assessment of the characteristics 
of the aircraft is not today, but when the 
final Navy production model is studied, 
probably in December. 

We have seen in recent days many 
press accounts about the F-111 program. 
Alleged shortcomings of the aircraft 
have been pointed out. I would simply 
like to say that the prime contractor, 
General Dynamics, has been meeting its 
research and production’ schedule on 
time or ahead of time. Workers and 
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technicians on the job have done their 
jobs well. Some delays have developed 
in subcontract items such as the engines 
and missile system, but even these can 
not be unexpected in so complex a proj- 


ect. 

The Air Force is generally pleased with 
its F-111A version of the plane. Antici- 
pated use of the enlarged FB-111 as an 
interim manned bomber and develop- 
ment of a reconnaissance version of the 
craft demonstrate the versatility of the 
Air Force version and its importance in 
our future defense, ‘ 

The Navy, I know for a fact, feels it is 
making good progress on the F-111B 
version attacked in this amendment. 
The Navy, the Air Force and the con- 
tractors are entitled to complete their 
development in orderly fashion. 

The often mentioned, so-called weight 
problem of the F-111B is not at all the 
concern it has been painted in recent 
news reports. I have seen the Navy fly 
from carriers such planes as the A-3 and 
A-5 which are comparable to the F-111B 
in weight. And, the F-111B because of 
its swing-wings can land almost as slow- 
ly as the old straight-wing fighters of 
World War IT. In comparison with the 
fine F-4 aircraft now in use, the F-111B 
pleases Navy developers because of its 
longer loiter time and longer range. 

There is just no reason to doom this 
aircraft, to an untimely death. There 
are questions to be answered and prob- 
lems to be overcome. Let us get those 
answers and assault those problems in 
the continuing development of the 
plane. Then, and only then will this 
Congress or anybody else be in a position 
to make a final judgment on whether or 
not to procure large numbers of the air- 


May I just add, that I always have had 
grave doubts about the basic Defense 
Department management decision to de- 
velop a plane for simultaneous Air Force 
and Navy use. That decision has 
limited some characteristics of both the 
Air Force and Navy versions. But, at- 
tacking—as this amendment does—the 
specifications achieved by the F-111B 
aircraft, does not accomplish an attack 
on Defense Department judgement. If 
the Senate wishes to deal with Defense 
Department judgment then it has other, 
more appropriate methods. 

This F-111B program, of research and 
development and flight test should be 
continued. Let us not make judgment 
until the facts are in. ‘ 

The current amendment will not af- 
fect things one way or the other. 

Now, Mr. President, I would like to ask 
unanimous consent that there be printed 
at this point in the Recorp articles from 
Aviation Daily of August 12 concerning 
cost estimates on the F-111, and that 
there also be reprinted here, so that we 
may have a complete current record, 
the text of the remarks and reprints 
offered earlier this month in the House 
of Representatives by the Honorable Jim 
WRIGHT, of Fort Worth. Mr. WRIGHT is 
an expert on this problem, and I be- 
lieve his views and material will be of 
interest and value to the Senate. 
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There being no objection, the material 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

From the Aviation Daily, Aug. 12, 1966] 


ACCURACY OF ORIGINAL F-111 Cost ESTIMATES 
DOWNGRADED BY U.S. OFFICIALS 

Accuracy of the original cost estimate of 
the F-111 program was downgraded yester- 
day by U.S. Officials. However, they said 
that the DOD estimate that $1 billion would 
be saved by a joint development program 
was a fair estimate. 

The sources said that the cost data on the 
program today are still open to question. In 
the first place, they said, neither Boeing nor 
General Dynamics presented cost information 
that could be relied on during the competi- 
tion phase, They added that this is a prob- 
lem faced by the Pentagon in almost all its 
large weapons systems and they predicted a 
lot of improvement has yet to be made in 
this area, 

Officials reported that it was not until 
F-111 sale was made to the U.K. and Aus- 
tralia that per-copy costs became more con- 
crete, They said that they were then able 
to obtain guarantees from the companies so 
a price could be proposed and they do not 
believe this has changed substantially since 
being made 12 to 15 months ago. 

In other statements, officials revealed that 
the $1 billion cutback in aviation ordnance 
which Secretary McNamara ordered recently 
has been completed. They also stated that 
many contracts were canceled despite past 
disclaimers by some government sources that 
the cutback would amount to only fewer 
shifts or not releasing contracts for more 
goods. 

They said they could not make any predic- 
tion on the future of the aircraft dual-basing 
idea. They indicated the two Air Force re- 
connaissance squadrons just returned from 
France to the U.S. will carry out the experi- 
ment when they deploy to their new West 
German bases, 


{From the Aviation Daily, Aug. 12, 1966] 


FB-111 Wearons System “FULLY DEFINED,” 
Am Force PRODUCTION CHIEF REPORTS 
The FB-111 program is coming of age as a 

‘Weapons system and the RF-111 is under full 

development steam, but the air defense ver- 

sion of the F-111 fighter is still just “talk.” 

These stages of the various models were out- 

lined to The Daily by Air Force Col. Alfred 

L. Esposito, head of the F-111 production and 

programming branch of the AF. 

The strategic bomber “as a complete weap- 
ons system program has been fully defined,” 
he said, including numbers, training, and 
concepts for use. He declined to discuss spe- 
cifics because of secrecy, but it has been 
learned elsewhere that the AF plans to estab- 
lish seven main FB-111 bases at which the 
KC-135 aerial refueling aircraft also will be 
stationed. But Esposito indicated the planes, 
because of their performance characteristics, 
could fly from many locations. Thus, We 
have more mobility and flexibility in the FB- 
111 than with any other aircraft,” he said. 

The AF plans to have 210 planes in the 
active force, but achievement of this requires 
& total of 250 to 275 in existence at any one 
time, sources say. 

The RF-111, “basically the same as the 
F-111A,” is the subject of a “full develop- 
ment program,” the colonel said. Although 
no decision to produce it has been made yet, 
the first test aircraft—F-111A No. 11—will 
fiy in early 1967. The plane is being modi- 
fled to carry a “‘palletized,” or self-contained, 
set of reconnaissance sensors in its weapons 
bay. The package includes both optical and 
electronics instruments, Esposito said. 
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LITTLE NEEDED TO BEGIN PROGRAM FOR AIR DE- 
FENSE VERSION, ESPOSITO SAYS 

And, while the air defense version of the 
F-111 is still in the discussion stage, he in- 
dicated it would not take much to have a 
program in being. “The basic aircraft has 
already been evaluated in terms of a probable 
air defense model and it has been looked at 
in terms of any of the current missile sys- 
tems that would satisfy the requirements, he 
said, The Phoenix is one of the missiles, he 
added. The plane “definitely” will have a 
missile, probably of the stand-off type and 
possibly a gun. A gatling gun-type module 
has already been developed for the F-111A to 
be mounted internally in the weapons bay, 
Esposito reported. The plane is also capable 
of carrying cannon pods at its wing ordnance 
stations. 

However, the plane would suffer no loss of 
performance with the weapons bay gun since 
the firing barrel extends only 114 inches into 
the airstream as it rotates. Therefore the 
AF already has the air defense capability in 
the basic aircraft and its future “depends on 
what the TAC (Tactical Air Command) peo- 
ple want,” he said. Nothing positive has so 
far been decided, but Esposito held out the 
possibility that a decision will be made in 
the next three or four months when the 
Pentagon updates its five-year force structure 
advance plan. 

Facrs Prove F-111 PROGRAM PROCEEDING 

Very SUCCESSFULLY FOR GOVERNMENT 


Mr. WRIGHT. Mr. Speaker, the F-111 air- 
craft program in which General Dynamics 
and Grumman are building the revolution- 
ary multipurpose aircraft for our defense in- 
ventory, is proceeding in a fashion in which 
the entire United States can take great pride. 

Since its inception, the program has been 
subjected to rather bitter flutters of unwar- 
ranted criticism from some who merely wish 
to embarrass Secretary McNamara, some who 
were disappointed in the awarding of the 
contract to the General Dynamics-Grumman 
team, apparently some in the Navy who still 
simply do not want a biservice aircraft, ap- 
parently some others who can be motivated 
only by partisan interests, and undoubtedly 
from some who merely have been sincerely 
misinformed. 

The criticisms these people have made are 
utterly shot through with distortions, 
whether intentional or unintentional. The 
facts prove that the program is well on 
schedule, the unit price basically on target, 
and that in the long run the Government 
will save many hundreds of millions of dol- 
lars through the development of this versa- 
tile aircraft on which the production is 
proceeding so successfully apace. 

Authoritative and heartening factual an- 
swers to some of the recent spate of petty 
criticisms have been published recently in 
the Aviation Daily, the Dayton Dally News 
and the Chicago Tribune. These quote di- 
rectly from such unquestioned authorities 
as Maj. Gen. John L. Zoeckler, the Aeronau- 
tical Systems Division Deputy Commander, 
and Col, Alfred L. Esposito, Chief of the Air 
Force Production and Programing Branch 
devoted to the production of this revolu- 
tionary and successful program. 

In order that Members of Congress, and 
others throughout our country may know 
the facts as they actually exist and take 
heart in the truly outstanding success of our 
American military-industry team, I am in- 
eluding here three articles which appeared 
in the authoritative publication Aviation 
Daily on August 8, 9, and 10; an article 
which appeared on August 5 in the Dayton 
Daily News, and one which was published 
on August 7 in the Chicago Tribune. 

With pride in the success of this great en- 
deavor, I present these five articles in order 
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that other Members of Congress and the 
public may understand and share this justi- 
flable pride: 


From Aviation Daily, Aug. 8, 1966] 


“AIR FORCE OFFICIAL CALLS CRITICISM OF F-111 
MISLEADING, UNFAIR i 


“The F-111A program is proceeding so well 
‘a lot of people are going to be surprised’ 
eventually, because they have been misled 
by ‘unfair’ criticism, the head of the Air 
Force's F-111 Pentagon office told The Daily 
Friday. 

“Col. Alfred L. Esposito, chief of the pro- 
duction and programming F-111 branch, said 
the plane has been talked about in terms 
*high-lighting isolated problems.’ It is ‘never 
looked at in context—as a complete weapons 
system’ and this results in the plane being 
‘assessed unfairly.’ And Esposito presented 
these items to back up his argument: 

“The built-in reliability will be ‘fantastic.’ 
95% of all components are reached easily 
from the ground by mechanics; the plane 
will require 35 maintenance man-hours for 
each flight hour; the navigation system is 
performing conservatively 60% better than 
design; it will operate from semi-prepared 
runways and improve mobility and, in short, 
will provide such a ‘big jump’ in tactical 
combat capability that there is ‘no basis for 
comparison’ with any other airplane in the 
inventory. 

“He also added that no changes have been 
made in original performance specifications 
to make the product look better and costs 
have risen because introduction of new mod- 
els has limited the ‘learning curve’ advan- 


e. 

“Esposito said, ‘I feel we will come awfully 
close to satisfying the original SOR (Specific 
Operational Requirement) of the total weap- 
ons system,’ and added, ‘If I had to identify 
any significant problem in meeting the SOR, 
I would be hard put to do so.’ He said the 
Air Force will meet all speed factors and 
better subsonic range specifications. It is 
‘too early to tell’ on supersonic range. How- 
ever, he said, the Air Force plane will be 
above its original maximum takeoff weight 
of about 80,000 lbs. and miss the minimum 
takeoff distance a ‘not significant’ amount. 
It will land in a shorter distance than called 
for, the colonel added. 

But at any rate, weight must not be 
‘treated as a static factor in the total weap- 
ons system. It has to be assessed for its 
dynamic effect on the system,’ he went on. 
And improvement in lift devices—close to 
10% in both Navy and Air Force versions— 
‘has tended to minimize effects of weight as 
a dynamice problem.“ 

“Field tests scheduled for mid-1967 

“He said the plane is designed to carry out 
its mission 90% of the time, which he termed 
‘fantastic.’ This will be demonstrated in 
mid-1967 at Edwards AFB, Calif., when five 
planes will fly 300 hours in a field test with 
military crews. They will fly a complex of 
10 missions, including low-low-high, high- 
low-high and high-high-high profiles. The 
flights have been set up in a statistically ran- 
dom manner, the AF official said, so a true 
indication will be given of how reliable and 
maintenance-free the system is in an opera- 
tional environment. 

“About 95% of all components on the plane 
ean be removed ‘without digging into the 
airplane—they are first-layer components’ 
and all are accessible from the ground. The 
plane also has self-testing equipment, so 
the pilot has high assurance he can com- 
plete his mission even before leaving the 
ground. If the tests show something wrong, 
it is identified and can be repaired quickly. 

“The AF is ‘shooting for 35 maintenance 
man hours per flight hour,’ Esposito stated. 
This has forced the services and manufac- 
turers to design a simpler system for use 
in tactical warfare. ‘This overshadows all 
other aspects of the system,’ he continued. 
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The AF already has a little experience in this 
area, having turned around a test plane three 
times in one day when probably only two 
flights a week should be expected. In one 
six-day period a test F-111 flew 15 times, he 
reported. 

“Among the subsystems of the star per- 
former is the navigational gear made by Lit- 
ton Systems, where the AF is getting an 
accuracy 60% better than designed. And 
that, Esposito claimed, is a conservative fig- 
ure based on actual flight data. The system 
started off by being required to perform 
30% better than the best then in existence. 

“There were no changes in performance 
specifications. The current guarantees are 
those the contractor originally proposed and 
there is no interest in DOD in changing any 
specifications,’ Esposito said. 

“However, program costs have been rising, 
mainly because there is a different total and 
mix than when the force was first proposed. 
Other versions of the F-111 have been called 
for as we have ‘learned more about the full 
spectrum of warfare, thus reducing the nor- 
mal slope of the learning curve,’ he said. 
In 1962 the services were considering 1704 
planes ‘practically all alike.’ Now, different 
penetration aids, ammunition, a new weap- 
ons bay gun pod and automatic terrain 
avoidance radar all have been added to the 
Official design. Also, total purchase has 
been cut to 1398 of all kinds, including Brit- 
ish and Australian models, so it is ‘unfair’ 
to try to relate the program now to the 1962 
base line, he said. 

“General Dynamics earnings increase in first 
half, dividend declared 

“General Dynamics Corp. has posted net 

income of $22,576,000 for the first six months 
of 1966, compared with $18,326,000 for the 
year-earlier period. Net sales were $809,093,- 
oe up from $705,670,000 in the 1965 first 
half. 
“Net income for the second quarter of 1966 
was $13,321,000, compared to $11,186,000 a 
year earlier. Sales for the quarter, ended 
June 30, 1966, were 8404. 133,000, against 
$361,228,000. GD said ‘A significant part of 
the increase in net income resulted from the 
elimination of provisions for preference stock 
dividends after April 15, 1966, and the inclu- 
sion of profit on the F-111 variable-wing 
fighter program.’ The firm noted that it 
began reporting profit on the F-111 program 
in the 1965 third quarter. 

“The board of directors declared a quart- 
etly dividend of 25¢ per common share pay- 
able Sept. 9, 1966, to stockholders of record 
Aug. 15, 1966. 

From Aviation Daily, Aug. 9, 1966] 


“AIR FORCE SAYS RAF F-111 SIMILAR TO v.; 
AUSTRALIAN AGREEMENT STILL FIRM 


“In a briefing on overseas sales, the top Air 
Force F-111 official in the Pentagon has re- 
vealed the Royal Air Force version of the 
F-111 will be about the same as U.S. models, 
that there has been no change at all in the 
Australian purchase arrangements and that 
each of the models could cost less than the 
pegged $5.95 million price. 

“Generally, the RAF F-111 will include the 
features of both the FB-111 strategic bomber 
version of the fighter, and the AF F-111A, 
according to Col. Alfred L. Esposito, chief of 
the F-111 branch and the production and 
programming office of the deputy chief of 
staff for systems and logistics. The plane 
will include the heavy duty landing gear of 
the bomber, although it will not use the 
Short Range Attack Missile (SRAM) of the 
U.S. airplane. All of its basic avionics, in- 
cluding radar, and engine are the same as 
the F-111A and only the things peculiar to 
the United Kingdom, such as mission and 
traffic control electronics, are different. 

“The reason for the similarity, Esposito 
explained, is that joint development of an 
aircraft provides a ‘fantastic advantage in 
cost’ and the less it is changed the better use 
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one can make of the advantage. In this 
case, ‘a decision, therefore, is not a simple 
thing’ and a modification is made only if it is 
‘definitely proved to be cost effective,’ he 
said. 

“And, he continued, the $5.95 million per 
model price quoted in the recent British 
white paper is the maximum cost. Esposito 
nodded when asked if the price could be 
lower. But he made no comment when this 
possibility was termed ‘surprising.’ The Brit- 
ish have announced that they will exercise 
options for 50 of the new planes. 

“He said relationships with the Austra- 
lans since they placed an order for 24 F-111s 
have been completely smoothed. “They know 
what they are getting and they are pleased 
with it,’ he reported. Their craft will be 
taken from the initial production run of 431 
which has been contracted for with General 
Dynamics, he said, running counter to ru- 
mors that the RAAF has asked that the de- 
livery be deferred until the U.S. has fully 
proved the craft in operational squadrons. 

“Nothing about the program has been 

‘Since we put it to bed,’ 
said, adding that the first delivery is still 
scheduled for November, 1968, Australla has 
been quoted the same price as the U.K., he 
added. 


From Aviation Daily, Aug. 10, 1966] 


F111 7,000 POUNDS OVERWEIGHT, AF PRO- 
f DUCTION CHIEF SAYS 

“The Navy's F-111B is now about 7000 Ibs. 
overweight when fully loaded, but may wind 
up costing less than the $8 million at which 
each copy is now priced. 

“Col. Alfred L. Esposito, chief of the F-111 
production and programming branch, told 
The Daily the Navy plane will weigh about 
70,000 Ibs, waiting for catapult. And this is 
within 200 Ibs. of the estimate AF engineers 
made in 1964 when they instituted a weight- 
saving program on the too-heavy aircraft. 
The Air Force is overall service manager of 
the project. 

“Until now, official sources have been ex- 
tremely cagey about discussing the takeof 
weight of the latest F-111B, which is the 
first to benefit from the ‘superweight im- 
provement program.’ Previously, Grum- 
man Aircraft Engineering Corp. has released 
figures showing that the original specifica- 
tions called for a plane of 39,000 lbs. when 
empty and a gross weight of 56,000 lbs., in- 
cluding fuel. The firm also claimed that 
the No, 4 plane weighed only 43,000 lbs. 
empty, or only 4,000 lbs. over specifications, 
The discrepancy between the official Air 
Force position now and the company figures 
was not explained, 

“It is known that the first three F-111Bs 
weighed nearly 70,000 lbs. empty and when 
loaded would have taxed the capacity of 
carrier elevators, which are stressed for lift- 
ing 79,000 1b. loads. 

“The F-111B controversy was recently 
raised again by national wire service stories 
which discussed the possibility that Sen. 
JOHN MCOLELLAN (D-Ark.) would reopen his 
1963 investigation of the aircraft. One story 
said that the ‘loiter time’ specification has 
been changed from three-plus hours at 750 
miles from the task force to less than three 
hours at 500 miles. But Esposito denied that 
part of the weight saving could be accounted 
for by reduced operational requirements. He 
said flatly, There has been no change in 
loiter specifications.’ 

“Part of weight gain blamed on changes in 
equipment aboard plane 

“He added that the government itself ac- 
counted for part of the weight increase by 
changing equipment going aboard the new 
plane. He said the Phoenix missile system, 
however, was not a factor. 

“The fifth F-111B, also a slimmed-down 
aircraft, will carry out the Navy preliminary 
evaluation, including carrier landings in 
December, Esposito said. It is due off 
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Grumman’s production line this month, 
nearly two months behind schedule. Top 
Navy officials testified earlier this year before 
Congress that the Navy would make a pur- 
chase decision based on this plane's perform- 
ance, These statements were not entirely 
accurate, though, because the Navy has al- 
ready contracted for 24 F-111s as part of the 
original four-year production award with 
General Dynamics, A total of 431 planes 
was bought then—407 F-111As, including 
24 for the Royal Australian Air Force, and 
the 24 F-111Bs. Of course, the Navy could 
decide against buying more than the original 
amount, although this appears remote to 
most, observers. 

“The Air Force official also said the weight 
of the plane has been reduced as a factor 
through improved lift devices developed 
aboard Air Force F-111A test model No. 4, 
which was fitted with the longer Navy wing. 
‘The contractor has exceeded his 3 
CY (maximum lift) by close to 10%,’ 
colonel said, and ‘that’s where all the 5 
lem is' in flying the Navy version at low 
speeds. 

“Esposito also confirmed a Daily story of 
June 17 which reported the Navy had re- 
vealed in Congressional testimony that the 
estimated cost for each model of the F-111B 
was $8 million. But, he said, cost studies 
the Navy is now doing ‘may push the price 
down’ from that figure, 

“However, the estimated total flyaway cost, 
including the missile control system, have 
climbed sharply and steadily from the orig- 
inal $2.9 million estimate in 1962. It rose to 
$3.4 million by the next year and $5.2 mil- 
lion in 1964. 

From the Chicago Tribune, Aug. 7, 1966] 
“NEW DATA SHOWS 111 JET’S POTENTIAL, 
COUNTERS CEITICS—DISPUTE CENTERED ON 

NAVY FEAR OF EXCESS WEIGHT 

(“By Wayne Thomis) 

“Fort Wortu, Aug. 6.—Never has there 
been such public disclosure of specific per- 
formance for a new military airplane as in 
the case of the controversial F-111 series of 
multi-service fighters. Congressional grum- 
blings in Washington last week resulted in 
further revelations that define the F-111˙8 
potential. 

“The new troubles within Congress—Sen. 
Joun L. MCCLELLAN ID. Ark.] is scheduled 
to make a statement on the Senate floor this 
week—center around the F-111B, the navy 
version of the development. McCLELLAN and 
others have heard that the weight of the B 
is much above that desired by navy and that 
the carrier forces may find them unsuitable. 

“The A version of the F-111 is the air force 
plane, which is the heavier of the two. The 
navy's fighter—intended as a high-and-low 
altitude interceptor carrying new sophisti- 
cated missiles and capable of flying 1,660 
miles an hour [mach 2.5]—must fit carrier 
decks, elevators, and catapults, and land 
slowly enough and at a weigh that can be 
stopped by existing arresting gear. 

“There have been rumblings by news serv- 
ices, congressmen, and aircraft industry rep- 
resentatives, that the B model is ‘too fat for 
carriers,’ and otherwise unacceptable be- 
cause it is failing to meet performance and 
production guarantees, and that anticipated 
savings thru use of a multi-service aircraft 
are not being realized. Tribune investiga- 
tors, here and at the Grumman company’s 
Long Island, N.Y., plant, have convinced 
themselves that the allegations largely are 
untrue and unfounded, 

“The Grumman corporation is building 
the F-111 jointly with General Dynamics, 
which is the prime contractor. 

“The investigators also have determined 
that ‘navy worries’ over weight increases and 
performance shortcomings are in most par- 
ticulars groundless. The investigations in- 
cluded accurate weights, altitude perform- 
ances, carrier adaptability, ranges, and arma- 
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ments for the B—information not previously 
made public. 
“Charges listed, answered 

“An item-by-item comparison of allega- 
tions and facts as determined from actual 
measurements of flight articles, follows: 

“Charge—the F-111B has a launch weight 
of 78,000 pounds, making it unsuitable for 
carriers. Objectors say Forrestal class [the 
biggest] carriers have elevator weight limita- 
tions that will require refueling and arming 
of the B's on the flight decks. 

“Fact—Grumman production [at begin- 
ning with No. 4 plane just to fly] 
will have a launch weight, with fuel for three 
plus hours loiter [flying at low speeds over 
a given area] 500 miles distant from carrier 
plus armament mix of Phoenix missiles and 
required fuel reserves, of just under 70,000 
pounds. 

“The B's will be storable in the hangar 
deck for service, full refueling, rearming, and 
maintenance work. With their swing-wings 
back, more B's can be stored in the Forrestal 
and atomic-powered carrier than current 
fighters. 

“Charge—No navy B has climbed to its 
guaranteed altitude of 55,000 feet. 


“Notes ‘A’ series report 


“Fact—Guarantee by General Dynamics 
was for ‘steady state and maneuvering flight’ 
of the B’s at 55,000. No B has attempted its 
altitude requirement, but the heavier A se- 
ries, of which 14 are flying at Fort Worth and 
Edwards air force base, has flown, according 
to unofficial reports, about 60,000 feet. 

“Zoom climb of the F—111s is in the neigh- 
borhood of 90,000 feet, about the same as 
the opperational F-104 and F-4 fighters, 
The navy has no worries about altitude for 
the B, knowing this plane has more wing 
and is lighter than the A. 

“Charge—The B program is 18 months be- 
hind schedule. 

“Fact—Production at Grumman and at 
Fort Worth is on or slightly ahead of time 
tables established by the department of de- 
fense. ‘Behind-schedule’ elements relate to 
the Phoenix missile, for which there have 
been developmental problems. These were 
not unexpected because the weapon is de- 
signed to perform in manners never before 
achieved, at extreme , and with at- 
tack angles far beyond the capability of any 
air-to-air device now operational. 

“The Phoenix is to be used also in triple- 
sonic YF-12 and SR-71 Lockheed jets, and 
may be revised for F-4s in Viet Nam. 

“Charge—All hope of achieving significant 
dollar savings thru ‘commonality’ of air 
force, navy, and marine corps F-111s as pro- 
posed by Secretary of Defense Robert Mc- 
Namara, has been lost because of unexpected 
development and testing costs [over runs]. 
The entire program, critics say, is being cut 
back because of dissatisfaction with ac- 
count totals required to production con- 
tracts. 

“Tells contract limit 

“Fact—General Dynamics holds no pro- 
duction contract of any sort. Frank W. 
Davis, president of the Fort Worth G. D. diyi- 
sion, said today his only defense department 
contract is for 640 million dollars, for de- 
sign, development, and testing of 23 aircraft. 
This allows a 10.09 per cent overrun or less 
than 70 million dollars. Anything more 
spent in this area will come out of G. D. 
pockets, except for costs added due to de- 
fense department specification alterations. 

“Primarily, congressional ire has been raised 
for the second time—MCcCLELLAN conducted a 
60-day series of hearings on the F-1lis in 
1963—-because of reports of overweight of the 
B’s. It has been pointed out, however, that 
the navy is operating in combat a plane 
heavier than the F—111s. 

“This is the Douglas A3D-2Q, electronics 
and refueling twin-jet machine which is the 
B-66 in its air force version. 
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“The A3D, dimensionally twice the size of 
the F-111, has a usual launch weight of 
73,000 pounds as flown off Viet Nam. 

“Such launches are made with ‘wind-over- 
deck’ conditions of 30 to 35 knots. Return- 
ing to carriers, the A3D’s weight is 50,000 to 
55,000 pounds, and landing is carried out 
with 30 knot wind-over-deck conditions. 
Wind over deck is achieved by steaming the 
carrier at high speeds into the wind, or in 
cases of calm conditions, in the preferred 
direction. 

“Notes cargo bulk 

“Launch weights as guaranteed by Grum- 
man and G. D. for F-111B’s will be slightly 
under 70,000 pounds. This weight will per- 
mit carrying six Phoenix missiles, and mis- 
sion fuels allowing 500-mile direct flight 
[standoff] from the carrier, three hours on 
patrol, return fuel, and heavy landing re- 
serves. 

“Typical landing weight of the B series 
‘will be under 55,000 pounds,’ engineers have 
stated in guaranteed-performance data sub- 
mitted to the navy for the test program due 
to begin at Patuxent River, Md. 

“Some of the early navy skepticism about 
the F-111 arose from the ‘desired weights’ 
as provided by pre-development data. This 
was for an interceptor with an empty weight 
of no more than 37,500 pounds, and a maxi- 
mum gross of 55,000 pounds. Desired stand- 
off distance was 750 miles, with three hours 
loiter and returning reserves. 

“Engineers told the Tribune that putting 
six Phoenix missiles [the full load], two 
TF-30 jet engines as used in the F-111s, two 
pilots, and the loitering fuel into one pack- 
age made the navy’s ‘desired’ weight figures 
unrealistic and unachievable. Actual empty 
weight of the F-111B’s offered for navy ap- 
proyal will be about 42,000 pounds, three tons 
more than the hoped-for original request. 

“G.D. engineers report that the production 
B's will have 9 per cent more lift capability 
than. was expected, and a more favorable 
weight-power ratio than initially planned. 
Approach speeds, even for the heavier planes 
already flying, are 110 knots [125 miles an 
hour], much less than anticipated. 


“Energy limits equal 


“Stopping the demonstrated B's will re- 
quire about the same energy absorption by 
deck arresting gear as would the desired 
lighter plane, which would have had faster 
approach and touchdown 

“In launch, the B, at an actual weight of 
21 tons, can fly in minus-9 knot winds. This 
means they can be launched down-wind from 
anchor or ‘dead-in-the-water’ conditions. 
They can be accepted for landing at 10 knots, 
wind velocity often found at sea, even with 
the carrier halted. 

“Air force F-111A's will have increased lift, 
have solved engine troubles, and gained per- 
formance because of work for the B’s. The 
A’s will carry more on take-offs [because 
they are not deck or catapult limited], and 
also normally will make lighter landings. 
The air force normally will not be bringing 
back ordnance, and air force fuel reserves are 
less stringent than the navy’s. 

“Early in the program, the tactical air force 
demanded inclusion of Vulcan rapid-fire 20- 
millimeter cannons as part of the armament 
system. All 111s including B's, have provi- 
sions for a Vulcan so the gun can be included 
with four Phoenix missiles, or it can be de- 
leted and six missiles carried. 

“There has been no earlier disclosure that 
the gun is part of the weapons systems, but 
G.D. spokesmen today said this is the case. 
The Vulcan is an air-to-air weapon with the 
1 computing sight for deflection shoot- 

ng. 
“Confident of O.K. 

“The entire developmental program for the 
F-111s has come along almost exactly as prè- 
dicted, and Grumman and GD. officials be- 
lieve the navy and air force will accept their 
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respective models without reservations once 
the test work is completed. 

“Improvements in the Pratt & Whitney 
TF-80 engines used in the F-111s are assuring 
better fuel economies in cruise and loiter 
operations than hoped for by the defense 
department or the manufacturer. The im- 
provements probably will not improve the top 
speed of 1,660 miles an hour. 

“Under defense department contracts, the 
F-111B's, even with restricted weight, were 
to be capable of cruising 200 miles from their 
carriers, then loitering on station as a com- 
bat air patrol for three hours. F-11is have 
flown subsonically for up to five hours with- 
out refueling, approximating the carrier 
range requirement in less efficient earlier 
models. 


[From the Dayton Daily News, Aug. 5, 1966] 

“TFX ARGUMENTS NOT NEW, PROJECT OFFICER 
CLAIMS—-SUCCESS MAKES DISTRESS, ASD 
DEPUTY CONTENDS 


“(By Jack Jones, Daily News staff writer) 


It's time somebody from Wright field 
spoke up, the local boss of the nation’s F-111 
swing-wing fighter plane project declared 
today as the news wires carried reports from 
New York and Washington about renewed 
controversy over the TFX. 

“Maj. Gen. John L. ‘Zeke’ Zoeckler, Aero- 
nautical Systems division deputy commander 
for the F—111, said he’s tired of hearing that 
the plane is overweight, that costs are up, 
that it’s running behind schedule, and so 
forth. 

They're the same old arguments; there's 
nothing new in them, and in some cases 
they’re not true. 

“Tt looks to me like an atempt to justify 
a position taken in the past—a position that 
current data no longer support. 

At looks to me like some people are dis- 
tressed that we've been successful,’ he said. 

“Word of renewed controversy over the TFX 
(Tactical Fighter Experimental) or F111 
came as Sen. JOHN L. MCOLELLAN (D-Ark.) 
chairman of the Senate permanent investi- 
gating subcommittee said in Washington he 
planned to make a statement about the TFX, 
or F-111, on the Senate floor next week. 

During 1963 McCLELLAN’s subcommittee 
heard more than 2,700 pages of testimony, 
filling 10 volumes, on the merits of the TFX 
and the award of the contract to General 
Dynamics Corp., over the Boeing Co, The 
committee, however, never issued a report. 

“MCCLELLAN’s statement renewed specula- 
tion. that he may reopen the hearings on 
the controversial warplane, especially on the 
overweight Navy version known as the 
F-111B. 

“Zoeckler conceded that the first three 
F-111B prototypes were overweight but he 
said the Super Weight Improvement program 
had resulted in cutting 4,000 pounds out of 
the plane's empty weight. 

“This still leaves the plane about 3,500 or 
4,000 pounds heavier than original specifi- 
cations, Zoeckler admitted. 

But let's put this into perspective,’ 
said. 

“There have been other improvements, 
such as high lift devices on the wings, that 
more than offset the weight penalty, he de- 
clared. He said that overall performance, 
except in terms of ceiling, will be as good or 
2 than the original specifications called 

‘or. 

“*Weight of itself doesn’t mean much,’ the 
head of the ASD F-111 System Program Of- 
fice said. 

“What the Navy is interested in is per- 
formance—the wind over the deck required 
for takeoff. 

“While specifications call for the Air Force 
version, to land and take off in 3,000 feet 
of runway, Zoeckler said they’ve been land- 
ing consistently in less than 2,000 feet and 


he 
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taking off in less than 3,000 feet even with 
jet engines producing less thrust than will 
be available in production models.” 


STIMULATION OF MORTGAGE CRED- 
IT FOR FEDERAL HOUSING AD- 
MINISTRATION AND VETERANS’ 
ADMINISTRATION ASSISTED RESI- 
DENTIAL CONSTRUCTION 


The PRESIDING OFFICER laid be- 
fore the Senate the amendment of the 
House of Representatives to the bill 
(S. 3688) to stimulate the flow of mort- 
gage credit for Federal Housing Admin- 
istration and Veterans’ Administration 
assisted residential construction, which 
was to strike out all after the enacting 
clause and insert: 

That section 304(b) of the National Hous- 
ing Act is amended by striking out “ten 
times the sum” and inserting in lieu thereof 
“fifteen times the sum”, 

Sec. 2.(a) The second sentence of section 
303 (d) of the National Housing Act is 
amended by striking out $115,000,000" and 
inserting in lieu therof 225,000,000“. 

(b) The second sentence of section 303(e) 
of such Act is amended by striking out 
“$115,000,000" and inserting in lieu thereof 
“$225,000,000". 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate insist upon its 
amendments to S. 3688, and agree to the 
request of the House for a conference 
thereon, and that the Chair appoint the 
conferees on the part of the Senate. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Presiding Officer appointed Senators 
SPARKMAN, DOUGLAS, PROXMIRE, WILLIAMS 
of New Jersey, MUSKIE, Lone of Missouri, 
MCINTYRE, TOWER, BENNETT, and HICKEN- 
LOOPER as conferees on the part of the 
Senate. 


URBAN MASS TRANSPORTATION 
ACT OF 1964 


The PRESIDING OFFICER laid before 
the Senate the amendment of the House 
of Representatives to the bill (S. 3700) to 
amend the Urban Mass Transportation 
Act of 1964 which was, to strike out all 
after the enacting clause and insert: 


That this Act may be cited as the “Urban 
Mass Transportation Act of 1966”, 

Sec. 2. The first sentence of section 4(b) 
of the Urban Mass Transportation Act of 1964 
is amended by striking out “and $150,000,000 
for fiscal year 1967" and inserting in Meu 
thereof ‘‘$150,000,000 for fiscal year 1967; and 
$150,000,000 for fiscal year 1968”. 

Src, 3. Section 6(b) of the Urban Mass 
Transportation Act of 1964 is amended by 
striking out “and to $30,000,000 on July 1, 
1966” and inserting in lieu thereof “to $30,- 
000,000 on July 1, 1966, to $40,000,000 on July 
1, 1967, and to $50,000,000 on July 1, 1968". 

Sec. 4. The Secretary of Housing and Ur- 
ban Development shall, in consultation with 
the Secretary of Commerce, undertake a 
study to prepare a program of research, de- 
velopment, and demonstration of new sys- 
tems of urban transportation that will carry 
people and goods within metropolitan areas 
speedily, safely, without polluting the air, 
and in a manner that will contribute to 
sound city planning. The program shall (1) 
concern itself with all aspects of new systems 
of urban transportation for metropolitan 
areas of various sizes, including technologi- 
cal, financial, economic, governmental, and 
social aspects; (2) take into account the 
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most advanced available technologies and 
materials; and (3) provide national leader- 
ship to efforts of States, localities, private in- 
dustry, universities, and foundations. The 
Secretary shall report his findings and rec- 
ommendations to the President, for submis- 
sion to the Congress, as rapidly as possible 
and in any event not later than eighteen 
months after the date of enactment of this 
Act. There are authorized to be appropriated 
such amounts as may be necessary for its 
preparation. 

Sec. 5. (a) The Urban Mass Transporta- 
tion Act of 1964 (as amended by this Act) 
Is further amended— 

(1) by redesignating sections 9 through 12 
as sections 10 through 13, respectively; and 

(2) by inserting after section 8 the fol- 
lowing new section: 

“GRANTS FOR TECHNICAL STUDIES 

“Src. 9. The Secretary is authorized to 
make grants to States and local public bodies 
and agencies thereof for the planning, engi- 
neering, and designing of urban mass trans- 
portation projects, and for other technical 
studies, to be included, or proposed to be 
included, in a program (completed or under 
active preparation) for a unified or officially 
coordinated urban transportation system as 
a part of the comprehensively planned de- 
velopment of the urban area. Activities as- 
sisted under this section may include (1) 
studies relating to management, operations, 
capital requirements, and economic feasibil- 
ity; (2) preparation of engineering and 
architectural surveys, plans, and ca- 
tions; and (3) other similar or related activi- 
ties preliminary to and in preparation for 
the construction, acquisition, or improved 
operation of mass transportation systems, 
facilities, and equipment. A grant under 
this section shall be made in accordance 
with criteria established by the Secretary 
and shall not exceed two-thirds of the cost 
of carrying out the activities for which the 
grant is made.” 

(b) Section 3(¢) of such Act is amended 
by striking out section 10(c)” and inserting 
in lieu thereof “section 11(¢c)"’. 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate insist upon its 
amendments to S. 3700 and agree to the 
request of the House for a conference, 
and that the Chair appoint the conferees 
on the part of the Senate. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Presiding Officer appointed Senators 
SPARKMAN, DOUGLAS, PROXMIRE, WILLIAMS 
of New Jersey, MUSKIE, Lone of Missouri, 
MCINTYRE, TOWER, BENNETT, and HICK- 
ENLOOPER as conferees on the part of the 


Senate. 
O a 


DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE APPRO- 
PRIATIONS, 1967 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H.R. 15941) making appro- 
priations for the Department of. Defense 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1967, 
and for other purposes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, Is time 
yielded back on the amendment offered 
by the Senator from Arkansas? 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Georgia yield 1 minute to 
me on the McClellan amendment? 

Mr. RUSSELL of Georgia. Iyield. 

Mr. STENNIS. I merely wish to say 
that as I understood the Senator from 
Arkansas—if I may have his attention— 
as far as I was concerned, his amend- 
ment would be.an expression of our de- 
termination not to buy the plane. Mr. 
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President, if that is the way it is pre- 
sented, as a member of the Committee on 
Armed Services, I do not wish to be a 
party to spending money on research and 
development for a plane that we are de- 
termined not to buy; and furthermore, 
as a matter of policy, I do not think we 
should get into that decisionmaking 
phase of the matter, if that is the in- 
tent of the amendment. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. The Senator mis- 
understood me. I said not to buy it out 
of money provided in this bill. 

I said I hope they can develop it, and 
we may buy it. This is not a final de- 
termination. I do not intend it as such. 
I do not think this is the time to make 
a final determination. 

I only wish to protect the money in 
this bill. Let them proceed with the de- 
velopment and build the plane, and make 
a wonderful plane out of it. Then we 
can appropriate the money to buy it. 

Mr. STENNIS. Then the money ap- 
propriated in this bill shall be used only 
for research and development of that 
particular plane, and none for the plane 
itself? 

Mr. McCLELLAN. That is correct. 

Mr. STENNIS. I thank the Senator. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is time 
yielded back on the amendment? 

Mr. RUSSELL of Georgia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator will state it. 

Mr. RUSSELL of Georgia. Has the 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
Arkansas been agreed to? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment has not been agreed to. 

Mr. RUSSELL of Georgia. I yield 1 
minute to the Senator from Texas. 

Mr. TOWER. I simply wish the Sen- 
ator from Arkansas to state for the 
Record that his amendment does not in- 
hibit, in any way, continued research and 
development in an attempt to refine this 
aircraft for Navy use. i 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I have said so re- 
peatedly, and the chairman of the com- 
mittee has said so repeatedly. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Do the 
Senators yield back the remainder of 
their time on the amendment of the Sen- 
ator from Arkansas? 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I yield back the re- 
mainder of my time. 

Mr. RUSSELL of Georgia. I yield back 
the remainder of my time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. All time 
having been yielded back, the question is 
on agreeing to the amendment of the 
Senator from Arkansas. 

The amendment was agreed to. 


REGULATION OF TRANSPORTATION, 
SALE, AND HANDLING OF DOGS 
AND CATS FOR RESEARCH—CON- 
FERENCE REPORT 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, I 
submit a report of the committee of con- 
ference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendment of the 
Senate to the bill (H.R. 13881) to author- 
ize the Secretary of Agriculture to regu- 
late the transportation, sale, and han- 
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dling of dogs and cats intended to be used 
for purposes of research or experimenta- 
tion, and for other purposes. I ask unan- 
imous consent for the present considera- 
tion of the report. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
report will be read for the information 
of the Senate. 

The legislative clerk read the report. 

(Por conference report, see House pro- 
ceedings of Aug. 16, 1966, CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp, pp. 19555-19559.) 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the report? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the report. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, I 
shall make a brief statement regarding 
the conference itself because this bill 
aroused a great deal of interest in the 
country and in Congress. 

It is my pleasure to report that the 
House and Senate conferees have agreed 
upon a substitute H.R. 13881, and the 
House has acted favorably on the confer- 
ence report. 

The substitute bill agreed upon by the 
conference is a landmark measure in the 
field of animal welfare legislation. Its 
existence is owed to a public aroused by 
exposés of pet-stealing operations sup- 
plying many of the animals used in med- 
ical research. Thousands of letters have 
been received by Members of Congress 
demanding action. This legislation is 
the answer to those demands. 

The bill has two major objectives: 

First. To control and regulate the 
transportation and sale of dogs and cats 
in order to prevent the use of stolen pets 
in medical research; and 

Second. To provide humane care and 
treatment for those animals which are 
destined for use in medical research. 

It is important to note, however, that 
these noble objectives have been achieved 
without impairing our vital and neces- 
sary medical research programs. Regu- 
lation by the Secretary of Agriculture is 
limited to nonresearch conditions. 

There were two major differences be- 
tween the House and Senate version: 

First. The House measure failed to 
provide for the establishment and regu- 
lation of humane standards within the 
research facility, and 

Second. The House version was limited 
to dogs and cats while the Senate bill also 
reached monkeys, guinea pigs, hamsters 
and rabbits. 

In resolving the first of these differ- 
ences, the managers for the House agreed 
to include research facility regulation in 
the bill and the managers for the Senate 
agreed to strengthen this provision by 
permitting the Secretary of Agriculture 
to issue cease-and-desist orders with a 
civil penalty for violation of such an 
order. 

The second major difference, an exten- 
tion of coverage to more than dogs and 
cats, was resolved in favor of the Senate 
version. However, only the dog or cat 
dealer will be licensed under H.R. 13881, 
as agreed to by the Senate and House 


managers. 
Before describing the bill in detail, let 
me pay deep and sincere tribute to the 
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House members who worked on this 
measure, particularly to the sponsor of 
H.R. 13881, Representative W. R. (Bos) 
Poace. It was his wise leadership which 
has enabled us to take this great step 
forward in humane animal care. Tribute 
must be paid as well to the Senior Sena- 
tor from the State of Oklahoma [Mr. 
MonroneEy 1], whose concern with the care 
many animals receive within the research 
facility made possible the inclusion of re- 
search facilities in this legislation. 

The Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
CLARK] sponsored one of the first bills in 
the Senate. He was of immeasurable 
help to us in the hearings. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed at this point in the 
Record a summary of the conference 
substitute. 

There being no objection, the summary 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

SUMMARY OF THE CONFERENCE SUBSTITUTE 

The Conference substitute contains the fol- 
lowing major provisions: 

The Secretary of Agriculture will issue li- 
censes to dealers who buy and sell dogs or 
cats in commerce. These license fees are to 
be reasonable and equitable with the Secre- 
tary considering the types and nature of the 
operation to be licensed. Research facilities 
will be required to register with the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture but will not be required to 
be licensed. 

Dealers and reséarch facilities will be re- 
quired to keep and retain records of their 
purchase, sale, transportation, identification, 
and previous ownership of dogs and cats. 

In addition, identification of dogs and cats 
will be required. 

One of the most important provisions of 
the bill is the requirement that the Secre- 
tary establish standards to govern the hu- 
mane handling, care, treatment, and trans- 
portation of animals by both dealers and re- 
Search facilities. These standards are to in- 
clude minimum requirements with respect 
to the housing, feeding, watering, sanitation, 
ventilation, shelter from extremes of weather 
and temperature, separation by species, and 
adequate veterinary care. However, the Sec- 
retary is not to set any standards with re- 
spect to actual research or experimentation 
by a research facility as determined by the 
Research facility itself. These standards 
would also apply to department, agencies, 
and instrumentalities, of the United States 
which have laboratory animal facilities. 

Because several departments already are 
concerned with animal welfare in research or 
experiments, the Secretary is to consult and 
cooperate with departments or agencies when 
establishing humane standards. 

ons by the Secretary to see that 
dealers and research facilities are not violat- 
ing any provisions of this legislation or any 
regulations established thereunder are made 
manda The Secretary would also es- 
tablish regulations which would permit in- 
spectors to confiscate or destroy in a humane 
manner any animal found to be suffering as 
a result of a violation of the legislation or 
any regulation if animals are held by a dealer 
or a research facility and are no longer re- 
quired for research. 

The Secretary will also be required to issue 
rules and regulations requiring dealers and 
research facilities to permit inspection of 
their animals and records at reasonable hours 
upon the request of legally constituted law 
enforcement agencies in search of lost ani- 
mals. However, such regulations are not to 
be construed as authorizing interference with 
research or experimentation by a research 
facility. 
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In order to fully control the movement of 
dogs or cats destined for use in research fa- 
cilities so as to preclude the use of stolen pets, 
research facilities and federal agencies will, 
as a general rule, be required to purchase dogs 
or cats only from persons holding valid li- 
censes as dealers. However, there are two ex- 
ceptions to this rule. First, under section 
three is language which is intended to per- 
mit farmers to sell dogs or cats directly to 
research facilities without acquiring a li- 
cense. This exemption is limited to the sale 
of dogs or cats which were bred and raised on 
the exempted person's premises. If a farmer 
purchases a dog or cat, he cannot sell it to a 
dealer or research facility without first ob- 
taining a license as a dealer. 

Second, state, county, or municipal pounds 
or their duly authorized agents are not per- 
sons under the Act and therefore would not 
be required to purchase a license before sup- 
plying dogs or cats to research facilities. 
This is also intended to include non-profit or- 
ganizations which contract with a city or 
county to act as the city or county's pound. 

Dealers who violate the Act or regulations 
issued thereunder are subject to license sus- 
pensions or revocations and violations of the 
Act can also mean a $1,000 fine and a year 
in jail. 

Research facilities violating the Act or 
regulations can be ordered to cease and de- 
sist by the Secretary. Failure to obey a 
cease and desist order will subject the facility 
to a $500 civil penalty and each day such fail- 
ure continues will be deemed a separate of- 
fense. 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, the 
Senator from Oklahoma may want to 
say something on this matter. He han- 
dled many of the knotty problems in the 
conference. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, I 
wish to express my appreciation to the 
leadership in the passage of this bill and 
to the chairman, the Senator from 
Washington [Mr. Macnuson] for his as- 
sistance in the conference. 

I believe the bill carries into law the 
best provisions of both the House and 
Senate versions. The provisions for li- 
censing of the dealers, for requirements 
regarding sales, and for the prevention of 
the theft of dogs for sale, and for re- 
search institutions had been rather effec- 
tively established by the House of Rep- 
resentatives, but the bill lacked the pro- 
vision for adequate humane care, or, in 
fact, for any control at all over the hu- 
mane care of animals in the laboratory 
institutions. 

I believe that, by careful work and 
compromise, we have the strongest pro- 
visions that we could enact at this time. 

I am very grateful to all those who 

had a part in helping to obtain passage 
of this measure. 
Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I join 
with the Senator from Washington in 
paying tribute to all those who took part 
in this endeavor. 

Mr. President, H.R. 13881 seeks an end 
to the growing practice of pet stealing 
for research purposes, and while the 
coverage of H.R. 13881 does extend some- 
what into the research facility, it does 
not deal comprehensively with all the 
complex problems of treatment of lab- 
oratory animals. 

In passing H.R. 13881, Congress has 
only begun its work of providing humane 
treatment for research animals. That 
a more comprehensive solution accept- 
able to the scientific community is possi- 
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ble is evidenced by my bill, S. 3218, which 
I introduced at the request of the New 
York State Society for Medical Research, 
This very fine and dedicated medical so- 
ciety sees the need for comprehensive 
protection for laboratory animals, not 
only out of ethical consideration for the 
laboratory animals that are suffering for 
us, but also for the sake of producing 
better results from research. Animals 
housed and cared for humanely through- 
out the sojourn in the laboratory and 
spared avoidable pain, fear, and suffer- 
ing, are better biological models and pro- 
duce better research results. 

My bill provides for such care through- 
out; it provides for proper use of an- 
esthesia where anesthesia can be used; 
it insures the proper use of postoperative 
pain relieving drugs. It is a comprehen- 
sive solution to the laboratory animal 
problem, one which fulfills our ethical 
responsibilities by insuring that labora- 
tory animals are housed and cared for 
humanely and spared avoidable pain, 
fear, and suffering. 

Therefore, Mr. President, I urge that 
the Congress finish its work by enacting 
Sor a idl laboratory animal legis- 

tion. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, we 
could suggest the names of many other 
Senators who have a deep interest in this 
subject other than the Senators who have 
been named. 

The Senator from New York is one of 
those who has urged the passage of such 
a measure for a long time. 

We thought that a separate Senate bill 
which provided for the actual research 
problems within the research facilities 
would be a better approach to the prob- 
lem. I am very hopeful that the Com- 
mittee on Labor and Public Welfare will 
report the Senator’s bill. The Senator 
will get the support of the Senator from 
Washington, the Senator from Okla- 
homa, and other Senators. ‘That bill 
would add to the whole objective. We 
could then really do something about this 
very serious problem of animal welfare 
which we have in the United States. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I am very 
grateful to my colleague. ? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, I 
move that the conference report be 
agreed to. 

The report was agreed to. 


ALLIANCE FOR PROGRESS 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, in assess- 
ing the Alliance for Progress after 5 
years, it is necessary that we point out 
some of its inadequacies along with its 
accomplishments, so that the lessons 
learned can be put to good use by all the 
participating nations in charting, if pos- 
sible, a more appropriate course for this 
cooperative venture in the coming years. 

Where has it fallen short? 

It has not yet effectively touched the 
life of a large majority of the people of 
Latin America. 

It has not developed into a cohesive 
political doctrine that could become a 
strong motivating force for rapid but 
evolutionary change. 

It has still not become a fully co- 
operative venture in the sense that the 
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basic control over the disposition of 
Alliance funds still rests in the hands of 
the U.S. Government, although CIAP 
and IA/ECOSOC are gaining in im- 
portance with this field. 

It has yet to make a significant impact 
in such key areas as housing, food pro- 
duction, and population control. 

Despite the Alliance for Progress since 
1961, 11 military coups have taken 
place—3 in the Dominican Republic, 2 in 
Argentina, 1 in Peru, 1 in Guatemala, 1 
in Ecuador, 1 in Honduras, 1 in Brazil, 
and 1 in Bolivia. 

What has it achieved? 

It has prevented widespread dissatis- 
faction with social injustice and slow 
economic growth from turning into 
violent, leftist Latin America-wide revo- 
lution. 

It has resulted in improved economic 
planning and achieved the start of agri- 
cultural and tax reforms. 

It has made reform respectable. 

It has aided the decline of Castroism 
as a major political force. 

It has helped to replace military dicta- 
torships in the Dominican Republic, 
Peru, Guatamala, Ecuador with legiti- 
mate civil government. 

What are the principal lessons it 
taught us? 

It has taught us that no single pro- 
gram even as generous and highly moti- 
vated as the Alliance for Progress can be 
the complete answer to the deeprooted 
and manifold problems of a continent. 

It is clear now that the Alliance for 
Progress must continue to provide ex- 
ternal support for the reforms and 
modernization that can be carried out 
only if the Latin American governments 
and peoples want it badly enough. 

It is also clear that every advance 
under the Alliance creates new needs and 
requirements which will necessitate a 
substantial increase in the flow of funds 
from the United States and other in- 
dustrialized nations to Latin America. 

Several other steps seem to be highly 
desirable if the accelerated economic 
growth and social reform objectives set 
out in the Charter of Punta del Este are 
to be achieved in our lifetime: First, a 
Latin American common market and 
multinational projects of infrastructure; 
second, closer cooperation with and 
greater involvement of the private sector 
in the attainment of economic and 
social objectives; third, improved inter- 
American communications; fourth, top- 
level political leadership in the imple- 
mentation of these measures. 

Latin American Presidents have shown 
interest in convening a summit con- 
ference of hemisphere Presidents this 
year. I approve such a conference and 
hope it will be held. Certainly the fifth 
anniversary of the Alliance for Progress 
should be a good occasion—for the lead- 
ers of the hemisphere to face some of the 
basic problems facing the South Ameri- 
can Continent on the basis of the lessons 
taught by the past 5 years at such a sum- 
mit conference. 

Mr. President, one extremely hopeful 
sign has just occurred, and that is a 
meeting at the summit of the Presidents 
of five Latin American countries, three 
Presidents being present, and two being 
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represented, which has just resolved to 
take the most historic advance so far 
known to this hemisphere—an effort to 
organize a Latin American common 
market. I commend them highly for this 
action. I have very ardently cooperated 
before, and I shall continue to cooperate, 
in the effort to bring about what I believe 
to be the greatest single advance which 
ean be made in the affairs of Latin 
America—to wit, to convert the Latin 
American Free Trade Association into a 
common market. 

Mr. President, the other three critical 
problems which they face in the second 
half of the Alliance for Progress are: food 
production, housing, and population con- 
trol. 

Food production: Latin America will 
face a major food crisis within a decade, 
for while food production rose 16 per- 
cent in the last 5 years, it barely kept 
pace with population growth. As a 
result, Latin American countries have to 
spend millions of dollars on food imports 
each year in addition to millions of dol- 
lars worth of food provided by the 
United States under food for peace. In 
comparison to what is needed, the $112 
million in loans and grants extended 
through U.S. aid for food and agricul- 
tural development in fiscal year 1965, the 
$111 million spent by the IADB and the 
funds devoted by Latin American gov- 
ernments to speed agricultural develop- 
ment are, of course welcome, but not 
adequate. This suggests the need, first, 
to give top priority to agricultural de- 
velopment in the Alliance for Progress; 
second, for the early implementation of 
President Johnson’s proposal for a com- 
mon market for the production and mar- 
keting of fertilizers, pesticides, and other 
products required to increase agricul- 
tural production; and, third, for Latin 
American governments to take the in- 
ternal steps—in such areas as infrastruc- 
ture, investment, reforms, credit—that 
will create a rate of food production that 
will fully satisfy Latin America’s con- 
sumption needs. 

Housing: According to the estimates 
of the Inter-American Development 
Bank, the total housing deficit in Latin 
America today is between 15 and 19 mil- 
lion housing units, and 1.5 million units 
at a cost of $4.5 billion must be built 
each year just to meet the needs of new 
families. In contrast not more than 
400,000 to 500,000 new housing units are 
now being built. The total investment 
in housing, by Latin American govern- 
ments and by the Alianza since 1961 has 
been about $1 billion. 

The $900 million now available to the 
Fund for Special Operations to finance 
social development projects by the 
IADB should, in part, be made available 
to develop new institutions such as co- 
operatives and savings and loan associ- 
ations to finance additional housing of 
all types. U.S. private investment 
should now take full advantage of the 
broadening of our Latin American hous- 
ing guarantee program which makes 
possible $400 million in new investment 
in housing and in credit institutions that 
finance housing. New housing legisla- 
tion enacted in 1965 will also enable 
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savings and loan associations in the 
United States to invest up to 1 percent of 
their assets—as much as $1.2 billion— 
in housing for Latin America, over and 
above the housing financed by 122 savy- 
ings and loan associations already es- 
tablished in Latin America. 

I would also like to see the Congress 
of the United States establish an Inter- 
national Home Loan Bank, a private in- 
stitution, to channel additional seed 
capital“ from the U.S. savings and loan 
associations to similar institutions in Lat- 
in America and other developing na- 
tions as yet another way to help Latin 
America in its effort to create adequate 
housing for its people. 

Population control: The population of 
Latin America will increase from the 
present 220 million to 600 million by the 
year 2000 at the current rate, and this 
alone could wipe out all other economic 
and social gains. 

The principal effort in this area must 
be made only by the Latin American 
governments themselves. There must 
be a decision and soon that the best 
knowledge available anywhere will be 
brought to bear on this problem if the 
gains made in the past 5 years are to be 
preserved and pressed forward in a 
meaningful way. I readily admit that 
the support provided by my own country 
in this area has been very limited— 
$800,000 in the last fiscal year—1965. 
This year it may rise to $2 million. As 
indicated in President Johnson’s recent 
message to Congress on international 
health earlier this year, we are prepared 
to do more. 

Mr. President, any discussion of the 
5-year record of the Alliance for Progress 
must go beyond an examination of its 
effect on the rate of social and economic 
progress to a consideration of the politi- 
cal and military stability of Latin Amer- 
ica. In the long run it had been hoped 
that the economic development and so- 
cial progress of Latin America would en- 
rich the lives, increase the security, and 
contribute to the political stability of the 
people of the Americas. The record of 
the past 5 years shows that we have far 
to go in this respect. 

Indeed, the military and political as- 
pects of American life have not kept pace 
with the social and economic aspects. 
The basic problem still confronting the 
American states is how to deal with po- 
litical instability resulting from the over- 
throw of democratic governments by the 
Communists or by the ultraright. 

The problem of Communist subversion 
on a large scale while extremely vital is 
relatively new to this hemisphere, where- 
as a rapid turnover of governments and 
the seizure of power by dictators—often 
military has been a feature of the Latin 
American scene for decades. It is the 
concurrence of these two factors, in the 
current economic and social atmosphere, 
which now threatens Central and South 
America with even more governmental 
upheavals. 

Eleven military coups have occurred 
in Latin America since the beginning of 
1961. It may be argued very convinc- 
ingly that not all of these takeovers were 
necessarily undesirable. But it may be 
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argued with equal persuasiveness that, 
however transitional may be the entry 
of the military into the political affairs 
of some Latin American countries, in 
their totality these coups are a manifes- 
tation of continued political instability 
which has become increasingly damag- 
ing to Latin America’s development and 
should therefore inspire great hemi- 
spheric concern. The real danger lies in 
the continued erosion of the hope and 
faith of the people in the viability of 
democratic government; in the compara- 
tive ease with which successive coups can 
follow the path broken by prior ones; 
and in the frequent or prolonged absence 
of the democratic experience. 

I firmly believe that this Nation must, 
in action as well as in rhetoric, oppose 
the overthrow of truly democratic gov- 
ernments in Latin America. We cannot 
wish away the threat of chronic military 
takeovers, a phenomenon so deeply 
rooted in the history of Latin America, 
by putting all our faith in economic and 
social change under the Alliance for 
Progress. Rather, the United States must 
put aspiring military dictators on notice 
that those who come into power by un- 
constitutional means will not receive U.S. 
aid. We are already seeing the reaction in 
Latin America to the Argentine military 
takeover even of the Catholic Church 
following violent repression in the 
universities. 

For too long the United States has 
publicly scolded but, on occasion, pri- 
vately accepted military takeovers. All 
they seemingly had to do was to dredge 
up an alleged Communist threat and 
make some vague reference about future 
free elections to garner U.S. support. I 
believe it is specious and dangerous to 
argue, as many have, that we should 
tolerate rightist but condemn leftist dic- 
tatorships. If we quietly condone the 
former while we only condemn the latter, 
the longrun result will be the disenchant- 
ment of the people of Latin America with 
the democratic process and aid to the 
Communist cause. 

I close by expressing the ardent wish 
that the conference on the foreign aid 
bill will very seriously consider and adopt 
the amendment which was agreed to in 
the Senate, which puts us on record 
against military dictatorships to the ex- 
tent that we can feasibly and wisely do 
so. 
I apologize to my colleague, the Sen- 
ator from Washington, and I do not be- 
lieve I have taken much more than the 
5 minutes. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
we have seen both heartening results and 
disheartening results of our tremendous 
effort in cooperation with the Latin 
American governments to increase their 
productivity and raise their standard of 
living. The President of the United 
States has said that the goals we have 
set for the Alliance for Progress cannot 
be achieved in this decade. I know from 
the testimony we hear each year in the 
Committee on Appropriations that this 
undertaking can succeed but that it will 
take years of perseverance and effort 
on our part and, most importantly, on 
the part of the various Latin American 
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governments to achieve an acceptable 
economic base and to develop the neces- 
sary human and natural resources in all 
of Latin America. 

The progress is uneven, but I know 
that the Americans working on this pro- 
gram as well as many Latin Americans 
are dedicating themselves to the success 
of the Alliance for Progress, and I say 
to them, “Well done, and keep trying.” 


COMMITTEE MEETINGS DURING 
SENATE SESSION TOMORROW 


Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that all 
committees be permitted to meet during 
the session of the Senate until 12 o’clock 
noon tomorrow. I have discussed this 
matter on both sides of the aisle. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE APPRO- 
PRIATIONS, 1967 


The Senate resumed the considera- 
tion of the bill (H.R. 15941) making ap- 
propriations for the Department of De- 
fense for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1967, and for other purposes. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, concern- 
ing the discussion which took place yes- 
terday relative to a comparison of nu- 
clear frigates with the gas turbine de- 
stroyers, I think it would be very helpful 
to have three short analyses, which have 
been prepared by the Joint Committee 
on Atomic Energy, printed in the 


RECORD. 

The first is a comparison of the costs 
of the nuclear frigates with the costs of 
the gas turbine destroyers. 

The second is a comparison of nuclear 
escorts with conventional escorts or de- 
stroyers. 

The third is a chronological history of 
the nuclear frigates, 

I ask unanimous consent that these 
three short analyses be printed at this 
point in the RECORD, 

There being no objection, the analyses 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Costs or NUCLEAR FRIGATES (DLGN’s) PRO- 
VIDED BY CONGRESS COMPARED WITH COSTS 
or Gas TURBINE DESTROYERS (DDG’s) RE- 
QUESTED BY THE DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE, 
Aucust 4, 1966 

(Prepared by the Staff of the Joint Commit- 

tee on Atomic Energy) 
INITIAL COST OF NUCLEAR FRIGATES 

The initial cost estimated by the Depart- 
ment of Defense for a new design nuclear 
frigate is $138.5 million for the ship plus $12 
million for the initial nuclear fuel which is 
expected to provide for at least 10 years of 
normal ship operations, making a total of 
$150.5 million for the first such ship. Con- 
gress appropriated $20 million for one nu- 
clear frigate in the fiscal year 1966 Defense 
Appropriations Act and the fiscal year 1967 
Defense Appropriations Bill, as passed by the 
House of Representatives, includes $130.5 
million to complete the funding for this 
ship. 

The initial cost estimated by the Depart- 
ment of Defense for a second nuclear frigate 
in fiscal year 1967 is $115.8 million for the 
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ship plus $12 million for the initial nuclear 
fuel, making a total of $127.8 million. The 
fiscal year 1967 Defense Appropriations Act, 
as passed by the House of Representatives, 
includes $20 million for procurement in fiscal 
year 1967 for the long lead time items re- 
quired for a second new nuclear frigate. 


INITIAL COST OF GAS TURBINE DRIVEN 
DESTROYERS 


The estimated initial cost furnished by the 
Department of Defense for two gas turbine 
driven destroyers is $153 million. This cost 
does not include fuel for the conventional 
ships or the cost of delivering that fuel to 
the ships, as these are not considered initial 
costs for conventional ships. 


INITIAL COST COMPARISON 


The total initial cost of the two nuclear 
frigates including the nuclear fuel is 82% 
more than the total initial cost of the two 
conventional destroyers without their fuel. 
In comparing these costs, the following com- 
parisons of the characteristics of the nuclear 
frigate (DLGN) and the conventional de- 
stroyer (DDG) must be taken into consider- 
ation: 

a. The DLGN will have 100% more missile 
pea ee and missile magazines than the 

b. The DLGN will have a helicopter land- 
ing area and facilities and accommodations 
for a screen commander which the DDG 
would not have. 

c. The DLGN will have a more complete 
es tactical data system facility than the 

d. The DLGN will have provisions for 
100% more torpedo tubes than the DDG. 

e. The initial cost of the DLGN includes 
the cost of nuclear fuel which will provide 
for at least 10 years of normal ship operation; 
whereas, the initial cost of the DDG does not 
include the cost of fuel or the cost of de- 
livering the fuel to the ship. (Excluding fuel 
costs in both cases, the initial cost of the 
two DLGN’s is only 66% more than the ini- 
tial cost of the two DDGs.) 

f. The DLGN will have all the advantages 
of nuclear power. 


COMPARISONS OF LIFETIME COSTS OF NUCLEAR 
FRIGATES AND CONVENTIONAL DESTROYERS 


The Chief of Naval Operations submitted 
to the Secretary of the Navy on 14 April 1966 
a detailed comparison of the advantages and 
cost of nuclear and conventional aircraft 
carriers, frigates, and destroyers. This study 
was forwarded to the Secretary of Defense 
by the Secretary of the Navy on 22 April 1966, 
and was subsequently furnished to the Con- 
gress and published on pages 110 through 
188 of the hearings before the Defense Sub- 
committee of the House Committee on Ap- 
propriations on the Department of Defense 
Appropriations for 1967, Part 6. This study 
shows that when all construction and operat- 
ing costs are considered over the lifetime of 
both the conventional and nuclear escorts 
on a ship for ship basis: 

a. A nuclear frigate costs about 20% more 
than a conventional frigate. 

b. A nuclear destroyer costs about 25% 
more than a conventional destroyer. 

c. A nuclear frigate costs about 40% more 
than a conventional destroyer. 

Further, the study by the Chief of Naval 
Operations points out that when overall cost 
of a carrier task group is considered, includ- 
ing the cost of the carrier, aircraft, escorts, 
and logistic support to the task group, the 
extra lifetime cost to provide nuclear power 
in a frigate or destroyer is only about 1% of 
the overall cost of the task group. Thus, 
providing nuclear power in all four escorts 
for a nuclear carrier would increase the life- 
time cost of a nuclear carrier task group by 
only 4%. 
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COMPARISON OF NUCLEAR ESCORTS (FRIGATES) 
PROVIDED BY CONGRESS WITH CONVENTIONAL 
ESCORTS (DESTROYERS) REQUESTED BY DOD, 
Jux 28, 1966 


(Prepared by the Staff of the Joint Commit- 
tee on Atomic Energy) 


PURPOSE OF ESCORT SHIPS 


At least four major fleet escort ships— 
destroyers or frigates—are assigned to each 
aircraft carrier. These escorts are designed 
to operate either on independent missions 
against enemy targets or as part of a coordi- 
nated protective screen to destroy enemy air- 
craft, missiles, submarines and surface ships 
that attack the force. 


COMPARISON OF MILITARY CHARACTERISTICS 


The nuclear frigates which the House has 
provided in this bill will have the same gen- 
eral types of anti-air and anti-submarine 
weapons systems as would the new conven- 
tional destroyers proposed by the Department 
of Defense, but the nuclear frigates will be 
larger and will have considerably more mil- 
itary capability. Specifically, the new frig- 
ates—in addition to being nuclear powered— 
compared to the destroyers— 

Will have twice the number of missile 
launchers and missile magazines, 

Will have a helicopter landing area and 
facilities and accommodations for a screen 
i which the destroyer would not 

ave, 

Will have more complete naval tactical 
data system facilities, 

And will have provisions for twice the 
number of torpedo tubes. 


COMPARISON OF CONTRACT SCHEDULES 


The Navy can contract for the nuclear 
frigates sooner than they can contract for 
the destroyers they proposed since the design 
of the nuclear ships is already available. 


MILITARY ADVANTAGES OF NUCLEAR PROPULSION 


The war experience in Viet Nam has shown 
that two-thirds of the fuel used by a conven- 
tional carrier task group—a carrier plus its 
escorts—is used just to keep the ships run- 
ning, One-third is used for aircraft fuel. So 
if the need for fuel for the escorts and the 
carrier itself can be eliminated by utilizing 
nuclear propulsion, only one-third the 
amount of fuel is needed. This simplified 
the logistic problem tremendously. 

Each time a nuclear-powered warship is 
substituted for a conventionally, powered 
warship in a carrier task force, the overall 
capabilities of the whole task force are im- 
proved. When a nuclear carrier is substi- 
tuted for a conventional carrier, the range 
of a carrier task group with four conven- 
tional escorts is about doubled. When two of 
the escorts accompanying the nuclear car- 
rier are nuclear, the range of the carrier task 
group is almost doubled again. When all of 
the escorts with the nuclear carrier are nu- 
clear, the range of the carrier task group is 
essentially unlimited. 

The nuclear aircraft carrier must, of 
course, be replenished with aviation fuel and 
ammunition. However, it must be remem- 
bered that when the escort ships are conven- 
tionally powered the nuclear carrier itself 
must carry the oil to supply them. When 
the carrier is able to have its own tanks de- 
voted solely to aviation fuel, it can launch 
many more aircraft strikes than when much 
of its fuel tank space is devoted to carrying 
fuel oll for conventional escorts. When the 
new nuclear carrier has all-nuclear escorts, 
she will have almost twice the aviation fuel 
capacity of the most modern conventional 
carrier, 

Since nuclear propulsion in the escort 
ships improve the military effectiveness of 
the task group as a whole, the Increased cost 
of the task group as a whole is the cost which 
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should be considered in determining the 
“cost effectiveness”. Each escort for a nu- 
clear carrier that is changed to nuclear pro- 
pulsion adds about 1% to the overall lifetime 
cost of the nuclear carrier task group. Thus, 
making all four escorts nuclear would in- 
crease the lifetime cost of the entire group by 
only 4%. Surely the tremendous increase in 
effectiveness of the task group fully justifies 
the small increase in cost. 

CHRONOLOGICAL HIsTORY OF NUCLEAR FRIGATES 

(DLGN's), Aucusr 16, 1966 

1. The first nuclear frigate was the USS 
Bainbridge, DLGN 25, included in the fiscal 
year 1959 shipbuilding program. The Bain- 
bridge first went to sea in 1962. 

2. In the fiscal year 1962 shipbuilding pro- 
gram, Congress changed the frigate Truæton 
from conyentional to nuclear propulsion by 
appropriating the extra funds necessary for 
this ship. The Truzton will be completed 
this year. 

3. In the fiscal year 1963 shipbuilding pro- 
gram Congress, at the request of the Depart- 
ment of Defense, appropriated funds for a 
DLGN that was to have the Typhon missile 
system. The Department of Defense subse- 
quently cancelled this ship because the mis- 
sile system was not ready. There were no 
other major fleet escorts, frigates or de- 
stroyers, nuclear or conventional, included 
in the fiscal year 1963 shipbuilding program, 

4. The Department of Defense did not re- 
quest any major fleet escorts in the Fiscal 
year 1964, 1965 or 1966 shipbuilding programs. 
In the fiscal year 1966 program. Congress on 
their own initiative authorized $150,500,000 
for a new nuclear powered frigate, appro- 
priated $20,000,000 for procurement of long 
leadtime items for this ship, and urged the 
Department of Defense to include the funds 
required for completion of this ship in the 
fiscal year 1967 budget request. The Depart- 
ment of Defense thus far has not proceeded 
with the procurement of long leadtime items, 
nor did they ask for funds for the nuclear 
frigate in the fiscal year 1967 budget. 

5. In the fiscal year 1967 budget request, 
the Department of Defense asked for two 
conventional guided missile destroyers. Sub- 
sequent to presentation of the budget, the 
Navy changed the propulsion system of these 
two. destroyers. from steam turbines to gas 
turbines. 

6. On April 24, 1966 the Joint Committee 
on Atomic Energy issued a special print of 
hearings on the Naval Nuclear Propulsion 
Program held on January 26, 1966. The Com- 
mittee foreword stated that it would be a 
mistake for Congress to authorize new con- 
ventionally powered guided missile destroyers 
and recommended that Congress change the 
fiscal year 1967 Department of Defense au- 
thorization to require the two new destroyers 
to be nuclear powered ships. 

7. Senate Armed Services Committee Re- 
port No, 1186 dated April 25, 1966, recom- 
mended “that one nuclear-powered guided 
missile frigate be constructed instead of two 
conventionally powered guided missile, de- 
stroyers.” The Senate passed the Defense 
Authorization Bill with provision for one 
nuclear frigate and no conventional 
destroyers. 

8. House Armed Services Committee Report 
No. 1536 dated May 16, 1966, recommended 
that the Defense Authorization include the 
two conventional destroyers and two nuclear 
frigates. The report stated the Committee 
position as follows: 

“In view of the fact that the Navy has not 
had any major fleet escorts requested since 
fiscal year 1962, and in view of the fact that 
the Navy needs escort ships generally, the 
committee has retained the two convention- 
ally powered destroyers as requested by the 
Navy. However, it has also reauthorized the 
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nuclear-powered frigate from last year and 
added a new nuclear-powered frigate. With 
these latter two ships, the program of keep- 
ing the nuclear-powered carriers in nuclear- 
powered task forces can continue. The con- 
ventionally powered destroyers can be used 
for the John F. Kennedy and the America. 

“Let there be no doubt, This is the time 
to see that our nuclear-powered aircraft 
carriers are the centers of nuclear-powered 
task groups which can utilize all of the 
benefits of nuclear power without having to 
worry about the flow of fuel.” 

The Authorization Bill, as passed by the 
House, included the two nuclear frigates and 
the two conventional destroyers. 

9. House Appropriations Committee Re- 
port No. 1652 dated June 24, 1966, recom- 
mended that funds for the two conventional 
destroyers be denied and that $130,500,000 of 
this amount be applied to complete the con- 
struction of a DLGN. 

10. The Senate-House of Representatives 
Armed Services Committee Conference Re- 
port No. 1679 dated June 30, 1966, recom- 
mended that the Authorization Bill include 
the two conventional destroyers, extension 
of authority for the fiscal year 1966 DLGN 
in the amount of $130,500,000, and authori- 
zation in the amount of $20,000,000 for long 
leadtime items for an additional nuclear 
powered guided missile frigate. The con- 
ference report was accepted by the Senate 
and the House and passed into law includ- 
ing a provision that: 

“The contract for the construction of the 
nuclear powered guided missile frigate for 
which funds were authorized under Public 
Law 89-37, and for which funds are author- 
ized to be appropriated during fiscal year 
1967, shall be entered into as soon as prac- 
ticable unless the President fully advises the 
Congress that its construction is not in the 
national interest.” 

11. On July 20, 1966 the House the 
fiscal year 1967 Defense Authorization Bill 
with an amendment so that the House pro- 
vided full funding for one nuclear frigate, 
partial funding for a second nuclear frigate, 
and deletion of funds for the two conven- 
tional destroyers. 

12. On July 27, 1966 the Deputy Secretary 
of Defense in a letter to the Chairman of 
the Defense Subcommittee of the Senate 
Appropriations Committee requested that 
the Senate change the House bill for the 
fiscal year 1967 Defense Appropriations to 
restore funds in the amount of $153,000,000 
for two gas turbine driven guided missile 
destroyers “in order to fulfill the military 
requirement for these ships” and “to prevent 
delay in this essential program.” The letter 
did not mention that the House bill had 
substituted two nuclear frigates for the two 
conventional destroyers in order to meet the 
military requirement for two new guided 
missile ships. 

18. Senate Appropriations Committee Re- 
port No. 1458 dated August 12, 1966, recom- 
mended that funds be included in the De- 
fense Appropriations to fully fund one nu- 
clear frigate, partially fund a second new 
nuclear frigate, and fund construction of 
two gas turbine driven guided missile de- 
stroyers. The report stated: 

“The committee’s recommendation of 
funds for the construction of the two guided 
missile destroyers does not derogate from 
the importance which the committee places 
upon the construction of the nuclear pow- 
ered guided missile frigate.” 


AMENDMENT 751 
Mr. McGOVERN. Mr. President, I 


call up my amendment No. 751 and ask 
that it be stated. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 
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The assistant legislative clerk stated 
the amendment. 

Mr. McGOVERN. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the reading 
of the amendment be dispensed with. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered, and with- 
out objection, the amendment will be 
printed in the RECORD, 

The amendment was ordered to be 
printed in the Recor as follows: 

On page 16, line 6, delete “$3,483,300,000" 
and insert in lieu thereof “$3,406,667,400.” 

On page 16, line 20, delete 81,789,900, 000“ 
and insert in lieu thereof “$1,750,522,200." 

On page 17, line 9, delete 81.909, 700,000 
and insert in lieu thereof ‘$1,867,686,600.” 

On page 18, line 10, delete “$1,968,300,000” 
and insert in lieu thereof “$1,924,997,400.” 

On page 18, line 18, delete “$262,900,000" 
and insert in lieu thereof 8257, 116,200.“ 

On page 19, line 8, delete 83,992,300, 000“ 
and insert in lieu thereof 83,904, 469.400.“ 

On page 20, line 4, delete “$1,189,500,000"” 
and insert in lieu thereof 81, 163,381,000.“ 

On page 21, line 3, delete 82,122,600, 000“ 
and insert in lieu thereof “$2,075,902,800.” 

On page 21, line 19, delete “$51,300,000” 
and insert in lieu thereof “$50,171,400.” 

On page 22, line 9, delete 81,528, 700, 000 
and insert in lieu thereof ‘$1,495,068,600.” 

On page 22, lines 18 and 19, delete 81,758, 
600,000" and insert in lieu thereof “$1,719,- 
910,800.“ 

On page 23, lines 6 and 7, delete 83,112, 
600,000" and insert in lieu thereof “$3,044,- 
122,800.” 

On page 24, line 1, delete 459,059,000 
and insert in lieu thereof ‘$448,959,702." 

On page 25, line 2, delete ‘$125,000,000” 
and insert in lieu thereof 122,250,000.“ 


Mr. McGOVERN. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
order for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. McGOVERN.: Mr. President, the 
amendment which I have pending at the 
desk is on behalf of myself and Senators 
CLARK, NELSON, PROXMIRE, and YOUNG of 
Ohio. Itis an amendment to H.R. 15941, 
the Department of Defense appropriation 
bill, 1967. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the name of the Senator from 
Michigan [Mr. Hart] be added as a co- 
sponsor to the amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. McGOVERN. Mr. President, the 
pending bill provides for a military ex- 
penditure of $58,189,872,000 during fiscal 
year 1967. This figure is $525,519,000 
more than requested by the administra- 
tion in the 1967 budget estimates. While 
this represents a desirable modest reduc- 
tion in the action recently taken by the 
House which approved a bill containing 
nearly a billion dollars more than the 
administration deemed essential to meet 
legitimate defense needs, I am firmly 
convinced that additional cuts are neces- 
sary in order to avoid wasteful and 
needless military spending. My amend- 
ment would reduce the procurement and 
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the research and development titles of 
the bill by 2.2 percent for a total reduc- 
tion of $522.5 million—a modest reduc- 
tion that would bring the bill in line 
with the administration’s budget request. 

America ought to have a defense force 
which is second to none, and fully ade- 
quate to meet any reasonable need. 
However, I believe that the pending bill 
goes well beyond legitimate defense and 
security needs. The many millions of 
dollars which have been added over and 
above Defense Department requests will 
not add to our security but, more likely, 
will weaken our total national strength. 
These added expenditures will strain an 
already heated economy, add to infla- 
tionary pressures, increase the tax bur- 
den, and waste valuable human and ma- 
terial resources that are needed else- 
where. Military waste weakens a nation 
as much or more than waste in nonmili- 

rograms, 

15 Defense Department already has 
carryover funds in excess of 842 billion. 
The bill as reported to the Senate would 
add an additional $58.2 billion, repre- 
senting a total in excess of $100 billion 
for military spending. The figure to be 
appropriated in the pending bill repre- 
sents more than the combined cost of 
the total Federal budgets of the New 
Deal period from 1933 through 1940. 

Coming at a time of great economic 
stress and strain, I do not believe we can 
justify the expenditure of some $525 mil- 
lion more than our leading defense 
officials have told us will cover our legiti- 
mate defense and security needs. Wast- 
ing money on unneeded military items 
does not strengthen the nation; it diverts 
skilled manpower and brains from other 
national needs and strains our economy 
and our taxpayers. We owe it to our men 
who are sacrificing so much in Vietnam 
to protect the economy of this nation 
against. such waste so that the postwar 
world will be a time of opportunity for 
them—not a time of economic distress 
marked by excessive debt and tax bur- 
dens. 

I think we tend to forget that the de- 
fense of a great nation depends not only 
upon the quality of its arms, important 
as that is, but also on the quality of its 
economic, political, and moral fabric. I 
deeply regret that even the most ardent 
economizers—men who vote with zeal to 
cut funds for education, conservation 
and health—are so quick to shout “Aye” 
for more billions for arms. It seems to 
me that by saving a modest amount of 
highly questionable military spending for 
more constructive investments, we will 
produce a stronger and more effective 
America, improve the quality of our lives, 
and strengthen the foundations of peace. 

It would be ironic, indeed, if our sol- 
diers returned from pacifying Vietnam 
to discover that they had not yet pacified 
Chicago. 

The bill before the Senate contains 
many millions of dollars for questionable 
military gadgets and weaponry not re- 
quested by the Government. One of the 
most dubious expenditures in this bill is 
that of $153.5 million for preproduction 
activities for the Nike X anti-ballistic- 
missile system. This system may well 
cost in excess of $30 billion. Our very 
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able Secretary of Defense has said that 
the construction of an anti-ballistic-mis- 
sile system such as this would not ‘‘add 
measurably to our safety.” Both the 
Secretary of Defense and the Chairman 
of the Joint Chiefs of Staff agree that 
it would be worthless unless it were ac- 
companied by a complete fallout shelter 
program, the cost of which might even- 
tually reach $100 billion. Congress has 
given no indication of authorizing such a 
shelter program. 

The enormity of such costs is stagger- 
ing and the benefits of the system are 
highly questionable. Furthermore, it 
would doubtless aggravate the arms race 
and further weaken the economy. I in- 
tend to join other of my colleagues in an 
effort to strike the Nike X funds from 
this bill—except those reserved for fur- 
ther evaluation—although I want to 
make it clear that this is not the purpose 
of my amendment which the Senate now 
has under consideration. 

The amendment which I offer is a very 
simple one. It proposes a 2.2-percent 
reduction in each of the 14 items in- 
cluded in titles II—procurement—and 
IV—research and development—of the 
bill. These are the two military arms 
sections of the bill. The total reduction 
proposed in my amendment is $522.5 
million, or nearly the amount which has 
been added by the Senate committee 
over the 1967 budget requests. 

This amendment does not require the 
Secretary of Defense to cut out any of 
the particular items which have been 
added by the Senate. It reduces the bill 
to the size suggested by the administra- 
tion and gives the Secretary of Defense 
the authority he needs to cut out a little 
of the fat in our gigantic Pentagon em- 
pire—the empire which former Presi- 
dent Eisenhower referred to in concerned 
terms as the growing military-industrial 
complex. President Johnson has urged 
private industry to avoid new, nonessen- 
tial expenditures for capital plant equip- 
ment. I do not believe that the Congress 
should do any less in the field of non- 
essential military spending. 

Of course, it is well known to all Sen- 
ators that the President has objected in 
concerned terms to the tendency of 
Congress to add on expenditures above 
the amount requested by the adminis- 
tration, because it is adding undue in- 
flationary pressures to the economy 
which actually jeopardize our security 
and make it more difficult to meet our 
commitments at home and abroad. 

Moreover, the effect, of my amendment 
is a limited one. The House has already 
passed a bill providing nearly a billion 
dollars more than requested in the ad- 
ministration budget. By adopting my 
amendment which brings the bill down 
approximately to the level requested in 
the budget, the Senate will merely be 
setting the stage for a conference leading 
probably to an appropriation about half 
a billion dollars in excess of the budget 
request. While this result would still 
be a matter of regret to me, and still 
above the amounts suggested by the De- 
fense Department, it is a practical fact 
which ought to be taken into account by 
the penare as it votes on this amend- 
ment. 
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Let me say to those Senators who be- 
lieve that the Appropriations Committee 
is exactly right in the amount of funds 
it has recommended, that the practical 
way to achieve that figure in final con- 
gressional action is to adopt my amend- 
ment before the bill goes to conference. 

In conclusion, Mr. President, I believe 
that the pending amendment is sound 
from every point of view. In the inter- 
est of sensible economy and wise defense 
planning I urge the Senate to approve it. 

Let me just say, before I yield the floor, 
the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. Prox- 
MIRE] is a member of the Appropriations 
Committee and is an expert on these 
matters and has given great thought to 
ways in which needless spending can be 
eliminated from many aspects of our 
Government programs. He has been 
most helpful in guiding my own thinking 
on this amendment and in helping to 
shape it. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I 
want to commend the distinguished Sen- 
ator from South Dakota [Mr. McGovern] 
on his offering of this amendment and 
his excellent statement explaining the 
amendment. 

Mr. President, I support the McGovern 
amendment. 

The Commander in Chief of the Armed 
Forces, President Johnson, within the 
past month asked Congress to take a 
good, hard look at appropriations meas- 
ures and to cut funds from these meas- 
ures wherever possible. In fact, many 
members of the Appropriations Commit- 
tee have been visited by high Government 
officials urging exactly the kind of cut 
the McGovern amendment provides. 

These officials proposed that if Con- 
gress decides to increase the budget of 
an agency in any respect, it make a cor- 
responding overall reduction in the re- 
mainder of the agency budget. This 
administration suggestion makes emi- 
nent good sense. This is what the Mc- 
Govern amendment. does. 

The bill before us appropriates for our 
defense effort approximately half of the 
funds requested of Congress this year. 
The Committee on Appropriations, espe- 
cially the senior Senator from Georgia 
(Mr. RusszLLI, and I may add also the 
distinguished Senator from Mississippi 
(Mr. STENNIS], who is the other Senator 
with great knowledge of defense matters, 
has done a good job in slicing more than 
$400 million from the House-passed ver- 
sion of the bill. However, the bill still 
contains $525,519,000 above the Presi- 
dent’s budget. The McGovern amend- 
ment would cut virtually this amount and 
thus enable Senators to heed our Com- 
mander in Chief’s admonition to hold 
down Federal spending. 

The McGovern amendment makes cuts 
in the Defense Department appropria- 
tions bill in the right places: procure- 
ment, research, development, test, and 
evaluation. These are the areas, in- 
cluding plant and equipment and hard- 
ware expenditures, the very type of 
spending that contribute to inflationary 
pressures on the economy, the very type 
of spending that President Johnson has 
urged corporate heads to forgo. 

Furthermore, these cuts are less than 
1 percent of the total in this bill, and only 
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2.2 percent of the procurement and re- 
search funds in the bill—small enough 
amounts to be absorbed within the over- 
all defense budget, especially with the 
leadership and wisdom Secretary of De- 
fense McNamara has shown in econo- 
mizing with the Nation’s defense dollar. 

When Secretary of Defense McNamara 
appeared before the Joint Economic 
Committee a few years ago, he told me, 
in reply to my question, that a competent 
administrator should be able to save up 
to 3 percent in a budget of this size with- 
out an adverse effect on the efficiency of 
the operation, 

This amendment puts the Secretary to 
the test in this regard, but gives him 
leeway. It makes no cuts in 60 percent 
of the budget. It provides only a 2.2- 
percent reduction, not a 3-percent cut in 
the more than $23.6 billion allocated to 
procurement and research and develop- 
ment. 

Finally, Congress has every right to ap- 
propriate funds for items not included 
within the President’s budget, as we have 
done here. The McGovern amendment, 
as I understand it, is designed to affirm 
that right. But it reinforces the Con- 
gress determination that the projects 
the Congress has added to the budget be 
advanced without increasing the overall 
spending total. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr, President, I should 
like to express my gratitude to the Sen- 
ator from Mississippi [Mr. STENNIS] for 
being willing to stay here in order that 
I might develop with him a few questions 
which occurred to me in connection with 
the pending bill. 

As we know, this is an enormous bill, 
which runs just under $60 billion. The 
way the bill is sét up is traditional, and, 
to my way of thinking, is uninforma- 
tive. 

One of the most important questions 
which I think should be brought to the 
floor of the Senate—and I note the Sen- 
ator from Oregon [Mr. Morse] is in the 
Chamber—is, How much of this money 
is ticketed for Vietnam? 

I wonder if the Senator from Missis- 
sippi would be able to enlighten me in 
any area at all with respect to that ques- 
tion—— 

Mr. STENNIS: Mr. President, may I 
interrupt the Senator to say that if he 
will give me a few more minutes to get 
some material together, I shall try to 
answer him. 

Mr. CLARK. If the Senator will in- 
dicate to me when he is ready, I shall 
be glad to yield to him. 

Mr. STENNIS. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. CLARK. In that connection, I 
had occasion to scan an article which 
appeared in Fortune magazine in the 
April 1966 issue entitled “The Vietnam 
War: A Cost Accounting,” by William 
Bowen. This, to my way of thinking, is 
a very careful and scholarly analysis of 
the cost of the Vietnamese war based on 
information made available to Mr. 
Bowen. He starts out by saying, at the 
head of the article: 

The Vietnam war is peculiarly expensive, 
far more so than is generally thought. Costs 
are running above $13 billion a year, and 
are headed up. Fortune’s figures suggest 
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that we're in for bigger defense budgets— 
and new economic strains. 


And then it states: 

The cost analysis for this article was 
carried out by a team consisting of, in addi- 
tion to Mr. Bowen: Alan Greenspan, presi- 
dent of Townsend-Greenspan & Co., con- 
sultants; P, Bernard Nortman, independent 
economic consultant; Sanford S. Parker, 
chief of Fortune’s economic staff; and re- 
search associate Karin Cocuzzi. 


The heart of the article I believe is 
contained in this paragraph: 

General William C. Westmoreland, the 
U.S. commander in Vietnam, has reportedly 
requested a buildup to 400,000 by the end 
of December— 


Remember, the article appeared in 
April— 
With that many U.S. servicemen in South 
Vietnam, the cost of the war would run to 
$21 billion a year—even more if bombing and 
tactical air support increased in proportion 
to the buildup on the ground. At any such 
level the Vietnam war would bring on eco- 
nomic strains beyond what most economists 
appear to foresee * * *, 


Among the questions I would like to 
see if my good friend from Mississippi 
can answer is, What information, of a 
nonconfidential nature, do the Armed 
Services Committee and the Appropria- 
tions Committee have with respect to the 
actual number of men presently in Viet- 
nam, broken down into Army, Navy, Ma- 
rine Corps, and Air Force? 

What information of a nonconfidential 
nature do those committees have with 
respect to the present intentions of the 
Defense Department and the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff to increase the present 
components? 

Is it the intention of the Joint Chiefs, 
the Secretary of Defense, and the Presi- 
dent to build up to the level of 400,000 
troops? 

Is it the intention of the Johnson ad- 
ministration to increase bombing and 
tactical air support in proportion to the 
buildup of the ground forces? 

And what can they tell us in terms of 
expected casualties, American boys who 
will be killed, American boys who will be 
wounded, as a result of the implications 
of passing the pending bill? 

I believe this is an important area of 
inquiry. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
Fortune magazine article which I re- 
ferred to be printed in the Recorp at this 
point in my remarks. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From Fortune magazine, April 1966] 

THE VIETNAM War: A COST ACCOUNTING 

(By William Bowen) 


(The cost analysis for this article was car- 
ried out by a team consisting of, in addition 
to Mr. Bowen; Alan Greenspan, president of 
Townsend-Greenspan & Co., consultants; P, 
Bernard Nort man, independent economic 
consultant; Sanford S. Parker, chief of 
Fortune’s economic staff; and research as- 
sociate Karin Cocuzzi. 

(The Vietnam war is peculiarly expensive, 
far more so than is generally thought. Costs 
are running above $13 billion a year, and are 
headed up. Fortune's figures suggest that 
we're in for bigger defense budgets—and new 
economic strains.) 
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What happens in the U.S. economy over 
the next year or two, what happens to de- 
mand and production and prices and taxes, 
will to a large extent depend upon the cost 
of the Vietnam war. If anyone inside the 
Pentagon knows the current cost, he is not 
telling, nor, of course, is anyone there tell- 
ing about costs associated with future oper- 
ations. Accordingly, Fortune has under- 
taken on its own to figure out the cost 
present and prospective—of the Vietnam 
war. It is already costing a lot more than 
almost anybody outside the Pentagon 
imagines. 

At present, with about 235,000 U.S. service- 
men in South Vietnam, the U.S. costs are 
running at a yearly rate of more than $13 
billion. Costs, it should be observed at once, 
cannot be translated mechanically into ex- 
penditures; a drawdown on inventories in- 
volves a cost, but may not involve an ex- 
penditure for quite some time, Still, if the 
war continues at only the present rate 
through fiscal 1967 (the year beginning next 
July 1), the resulting Defense Department 
expenditures will probably exceed the $10 
billion or so that the hefty 1967 defense 
budget officially allows for the Vietnam war, 

But the war, it appears, will get bigger. 
U.S. Senators who know what Defense De- 
partment witnesses say in closed congres- 
sional hearings have predicted a U.S. build- 
up to 400,000 men, or more. General Wil- 
liam OC. Westmoreland, the U.S. commander 
in Vietnam, has re y requested a 
buildup to 400,000 by the end of Decem- 
ber. With that many U.S, servicemen in 
South Vietnam, the cost of the war, would 
run to. $21 billion a year—even more if 
bombing and tactical air support increased 
in proportion to the buildup on the ground, 
At any such level the Vietnam war would 
bring on economic strains beyond what most 
economists appears to foresee, and beyond 
what. makers of public policy appear to be 
anticipating. The strains would surely add 
to the pressure for higher taxes. 

In its Vietnam cost accounting, Fortune 
had considerable help from outside econo- 
mists, but no access to classified data. The 
basic sources were public documents—fed- 
eral budgets, Defense Department publica- 
tions, transcripts of congressional hearings. 
Defense Department officials interviewed 
were persistently wary of discussing the 
costs of the war, although the department 
proyed willing to provide some missing bits 
of factual information that would otherwise 
have been unobtainable, It turned out 
that some costs—of ammunition, for exam- 
ple—could be easily calculated from pub- 
lished Defense Department figures. But 
getting at some other costs required elab- 
orate calculations, and still others could 
only be estimated. Estimates and assump- 
tions were in all cases conservative. The re- 
sults, set forth by category below, repre- 
sent what is probably the first serious effort 
outside the Defense Department to analyze 
the costs of the war, 

The purpose of the undertaking was not 
to make a case against (or for) the fiscal 
1967 defense budget, but to provide a basis 
for looking beyond the budget and assessing 
the potential economic effects of the war. 
In wartime no defense budget can sensibly 
be viewed as a hard forecast of defense 
spending. Actual expenditures during the 
fiscal year will be determined by unfolding 
events that no budgeter can foresee months 
in advance, So far as the economy is con- 
cerned, then, what counts is not budget 
projections but Defense Department orders 
and expenditures. 

The costs and expenditures resulting from 
a war do not match up in the short run, 
They rise and decline in different trajec- _ 
tories. .In the early phases of any war, the 
Defense Department can hold down ex- 
penditures by drawing upon existing forces 
and supplies, just as a business firm can 
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temporarily reduce cash outlays by letting 
inventories dwindle, or a family can cut 
next month's bill by eating up the 
contents of the pantry. Later on in the 
war, expenditures catch up with costs. It 
must be kept in mind that “expenditures,” 
as used here, means incremental expendi- 
tures—those that would not be required if 
it were not for the war. 

An idea of the movements of costs and 
expenditures and defense orders, and their 
changing economic effects, can be gathered 
from the following budgetary-economic 
scenario of a medium-sized war—t.e., a war 
not very different from the one in Vietnam, 


A WAR IN FIVE ACTS 


Act I: It looks like a small war, and it 
requires only smallish incremental expendi- 
tures, The forces sent overseas are members 
of the existing defense establishment, and 
the Defense Department would have had to 
pay, feed, and otherwise provide for them if 
they were doing peacetime duties in Georgia 
instead of fighting guerrillas in a tropical 
republic. The weapons, ammunition, and 
equipment come from existing stocks. The 
extra expenses (hostile-fire pay, transporta- 
tion) can be temporarily absorbed in the im- 
mensity of the defense budget, and the Ad- 
ministration does not have to ask Congress 
for supplemental appropriations to finance 
the war. It is being financed, in effect, 
through “reduced readiness’—that is, the 
U.S. has fewer trained men and smaller stocks 
of war materiel to deploy or use in any other 
contingencies. 

Act II: The struggle has expanded, and 
the armed forces need extra inflows of men 
and materiel to compensate for the unex- 
pectedly large outflows to the war zone. The 
Pentagon places contracts for additional 
arms, ammunition, equipment; it expands 
draft calls and recruitment efforts. The Ad- 
ministration asks Congress for supplemental 
appropriations. War expenditures are still 
only moderate, but with defense orders in- 
creasing and inflationary expectations begin- 
ning to stir, the war is already having notice- 
able effects upon the economy. 

Act III: The U.S. buildup on the war zone 
has continued. The Administration has 
asked Congress for large supplemental appro- 
priations. Spending still lags behind costs, 
but it is rising fast—the recruits in training 
have to be paid, and so do the additional 
civilians hired. The war's economic effects, 
moreover, are expansionary out of all pro- 
portion to the actual increases in defense 
spending: the surge in defense orders has in- 
creased demand for skilled workers, materials, 
components, and credit in adyance of deliver- 
ies and payments. To some extent, the De- 
fense Department’s materiel buildup is being 
temporarily financed by the funds that con- 
tractors and subcontractors borrow from 
banks against future payments from the U.S, 
Treasury. 

Act IV: The U.S. military buildup in the 
war zone tops out. Defense production con- 
tinues to rise, but the rate of rise is much 
less rapid than in Act ITI, and the expansion- 
ary economic force exerted by the war begins 
to wane. Deliveries of arms, ammunition, 
and equipment rolling into military depots 
more than match the chew-up of materiel in 
the war, and so some replenishment of in- 
ventories takes place. Men are moving out 
of training and into operating units faster 
than forces are being sent overseas, and 80 
there is a net buildup of trained, deployable 
military forces in the U.S. Expenditures 
catch up with costs. 

Act V: The war ends. The drop-off in 
contract awards and the collapse of infla- 
tionary expectations reverberate throughout 
the economy. Far from falling steeply, ex- 
penditures continue to rise a bit before 
entering into a gradual decline: the incom- 
ing deliveries must be paid for, and the 
men brought into the armed forces must be 
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provided for until they are mustered out. 
With deliveries no longer partly offset by 
wartime chew-up, inventories fill rapidly, and 
begin to overflow. During the period of re- 
adjustment, military manpower and military 
inventories exceed normal peacetime require- 
ments. Expenditures for this excess readi- 
ness largely make up for the expenditures 
deferred through reduced readiness in the 
early phases of the war. 

In January, 1965, the Vietnam war was 
still in Act I, and to all appearances nobody 
in the Administration expected an Act II. 
The President’s budget message declared 
that, with the “gains already scheduled,” 
U.S. military forces would “be adequate to 
their tasks for years to come.” The new 
budget projected a decrease in defense spend- 
ing in fiscal 1966, and a decline in total uni- 
formed personnel. Major General D. L. 
Crow, then controller of the Air Force, sub- 
sequently testified at a congressional hear- 
ing that “the guidelines for the prepara- 
tion of the budget as they pertain to Viet- 
nam were actually a carry-forward of the 
guidelines that were used in the preparation 
of the 1965 budget, and they did not antici- 
pate increased activity, per se, in Vietnam.” 


IT’S NOW ACT UT 


Not until last May was it entirely evident 
that Act II had begun, but there were inti- 
mations earlier. In January, 1965, after de- 
clining for four consecutive quarters, the 
Federal Reserve Board index of “defense 
equipment” production turned upward, be- 
ginning the precipitous climb depicted at the 
bottom of the page opposite. In February 
the U.S. began bombing targets in North 
Vietnam. In March the decline in Army 
uniformed personne] came to a halt, though 
the downtrend continued for a while in the 
other services. In April the U.S, buildup 
in Vietnam accelerated. In May the Admin- 
istration asked for, and Congress quickly 
voted, a supplemental fiscal 1965 appropri- 
ation of $700 million. In June the decline 
in total uniformed military personnel turned 
into a steep rise. 

The Vietnam war is now well along in 
Act III of the budgetary-economic scenario. 
Since that $700-million request in May, 1965, 
the Administration has asked for $14 bil- 
lion in supplemental war appropriations. 
Soaring orders for ammunition and uni- 
forms have contributed to shortages of cop- 
per and textiles for civilian use. So far, how- 
ever, the costs of the war have been large- 
ly channeled into reduced readiness. The 
war reserve of “combat consumables” has 
been drawn down. New equipment and spare 
parts that otherwise would have gone to 
units elsewhere have been diverted to Viet- 
nam—Iroquois helicopters, for example, that 
would have gone to the Seventh Army in 
Germany. Fixed-wing aircraft to replace 
losses in Vietnam have been ordered, but not 
yet fully delivered and paid for. The war 
has required only moderate incremental ex- 
penditure (that must be understood, how- 
ever, to mean “moderate” as war expenditures 
go—a few billion dollars). But as deliveries. 
roll in and the armed forces expand, ex- 
penditures will begin to catch up with the 
war's far from moderate costs. 

In numbers of U.S. servicemen deployed, 
the Vietnam war is not as big as the Ko- 
rean war at its peak. But costs per man run 
much higher than they did in the Korean 
war. The pay that servicemen get has gone 
up more than 40 percent since then. Some 
materiel costs have risen very steeply since 
Korea, The F-86D fighters in Korea cost 
about $340,000 each; the F-4C’s in South 
Vietnam cost nearly six times as much. Am- 
munition use per combat soldier is very 
much higher than in the Korean war. The 
M-14 rifle fires up to 150 rounds per min- 
ute, and ten rounds per minute at a sus- 
tained rate. The M-16, carried by some Spe- 
cial es troops, can use up ammunition 
at a full-automatic rate of 750 rounds per 
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minute, The M-79 grenade launcher fires 
grenades as if they were bullets. 

The nature of the war contributes to mak- 
ing it peculiarly expensive for its size. Tech- 
nologically sophisticated military forces, 
magnificently equipped to kill and destroy, 
are inefficiently employed against meager or 
elusive targets. In Korea, there were visible 
masses of enemy forces to shoot at, and the 
U.S. superiority in weapons could be exerted 
efficiently; in Vietnam the enemy hits and 
runs, moves under cover of darkness or foli- 
age. With their abundant firepower, the 
superb U.S. fighting men in South Vietnam 
clobber the Vietcong in shooting encounters, 
but the U.S. forces run up huge costs—in 
troop supplies, fuel, helicopter mainte- 
nance—just trying to find some guerrillas 
that they can shoot at. 


FIRING INTO A CONTINENT 


There is an almost profligate disparity be- 
tween the huge quantities of U.S. bullets and 
bombs poured from the air upon targets in 
Vietnam and the military and economic dam- 
age the bullets and bombs do, in the aggre- 
gate. In North Vietnam the U.S. has de- 
barred itself from attacking economically 
valuable targets such as port facilities and 
manufacturing plants. From bases in Thai- 
land, F-105's fly over North Vietnam and 
drop their mighty payloads on or near roads, 
rail lines, ferry facilities, bridges. The costs 
to the enemy of repairing the damage are 
picayune compared to the costs to the U.S. 
of doing the damage. In South Vietnam the 
guerrillas seldom present concentrated tar- 
gets. Machine guns mounted on helicopters 
and on A-47’s (elderly C—47’s, modified and 
fitted with three guns) fire streams of bul- 
lets into expanses of jungle and brush that 
are believed to conceal Vietcong guerrillas. 
The thought of an A-47 firing up to 18,000 
rounds per minute into treetops brings to 
mind that bizarre image in Joseph Conrad’s 
Heart of Darkness, of the French warship off 
the African coast: There wasn't even a shed 
there, and she was shelling the bush... 
firing into a continent.” 

B-52’s, operating at a cost of more than 
$1,300 per hour per plane, fly a ten-hour 
round trip from Guam to South Vietnam to 
strike at an enemy that has no large installa- 
tions or encampments visible from the air. 
The B-52˙s have been fitted with extra racks 
that increase their payloads to more than 
sixty 750-pound bombs, about $30,000 worth 
of bombs per plane. “The bomb tonnage 
that is resulting is literally unbelievable,” 
said Secretary McNamara at a Senate hear- 
ing last January. Several weeks later, at a 
press conference, he said: “Our consumption 
in February . . of air-delivered munitions 
alone in South Vietnam was two and a half 
times the average monthly rate in the three 
years of the Korean war.” But much of that 
“literally unbelievable” bomb tonnage merely 
smashes trees and blasts craters in the earth. 

Only a rich nation can afford to wage war 
at ratios so very adverse. But the U.S. is a 
rich nation. If there is a great disparity be- 
tween the bomb power dropped and the eco- 
nomic value of the targets, there is also a 
great disparity between the wealth and power 
of the U.S. and of the enemy. The cost of 
the bombs is small in relation to the G.N.P. 
of the U.S., and the damage they do is some- 
times substantial in relation to the GN. of 
North Vietnam, or to the resources available 
to the Vietcong. But the costs of winning 
are going to be unpleasantly large: 

The official position of the Defense Depart- 
ment is that it does not know what the costs 
of the war are, and that it does not even try 
to compute them. As a Pentagon official put 
it: “We have no intention of cost-account- 
ing the war in Vietnam. Our business is to 
support the conflict there. Our business is 
not cost accounting. We haye no estimates 
of costs. It’s not practical to say the war 
has cost x dollars to date.” 
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The Defense Department argues that the 
war costs are commingled with those of a 
military establishment that existed before 
the U.S. troop buildup in South Vietnam 
began. And that, of course, is true. Still, a 

ul total can be arrived at by an- 
alyzing and adding up the various war 
costs, regardless of whether they trans- 
late immediately into added expenditures. 
One way or another, we may assume, all 
costs will result in either added expendi- 
tures or reduced readiness, and in the reck- 
oning of the costs it does not matter which, 
or when, or how. 

Fortune’s first objective was to arrive at an 
approximation of annual costs at the early- 
1966 level of 200,000 U.S. servicemen in 
South Vietnam. The results of that analy- 
sis can serve, in turn, as a basis for calculat- 
ing costs at higher levels of buildup. In 
what follows, costs are divided into standard 
categories—military personnel, operation 
and maintenance, and procurement—that 
the Defense Department uses in its budget- 
ing. To outsiders, the department’s assign- 
ment of expenses to these categories some- 
times seems a bit arbitrary. Some clothing 
is funded under personnel and some under 
operation and maintenance; ordinary repair 
parts are funded under O. and M., aircraft 
Spares“ under procurement. 

INSIDE AND OUTSIDE THE THEATRE 

Military personnel. As noted, the fiscal 
1966 defense budget, submitted in January, 
1965, projected a moderate decline in total 
uniformed military (“active 
forces”), from about 2,663,000 at that time 
to 2,640,000 as of June 30, 1966. Actually, 
the decline proceeded so briskly that the 
total got down to 2,641,000 in May, 1965. 
Since then the Defense Department has an- 
nounced plans to increase military personnel 
to 2,987,000 by next June 30, and to add on 
another 106,000 by June 30, 1967; by the 
latter date, the total would be 452,000 above 
the May, 1965, low point. In addition the 
department is expanding the civilian payroll 
by about 100,000 during fiscal 1966, and 
many of these civilians will take over work 
previously done by servicemen, freeing them 
for other duties. 

It might appear that these figures could 
serve as a basis for calculating the person- 
nel costs attributable to the Vietnam war. 
But it is impossible, without knowing the 
Defense Department's classified plans and 
assumptions, to relate the announced per- 
sonnel increases to any particular force level 
in South Vietnam. And to have any mean- 
ing, statements about the costs of the Viet- 
nam war must be related to specified force 
levels. Here we are trying to get the cost of 
the war at a particular level—200,000 U.S. 
servicemen in South Vietnam. For this 
reckoning, the war personnel costs may be 
taken as the combined personnel costs of (1) 
the 200,000 men in Vietnam, (2) the periph- 
eral supporting forces in Southeast Asia, 
and (3) the required backup forces. The 


as pay and allowances, subsiste: 

personal clothing (the “clothing bag” issued 
to each recruit), plus certain other expenses. 
Average personnel costs in the armed forces 
run to $5,100 per man per year, but the men 
in South Vietnam get “hostile-fire pay” of 
$65 a month, and other war costs boost the 
average to about $6,200. So, 200,000 men at 
$6,200 or $1,240,000,000 a year. 

The peripheral supporting forces—mainly 
aboard Seventh Fleet ships and at bases in 
Thailand—numbered at least 50,000 last win- 
ter, when the U.S. force level in South Viet- 
nam reached 200,000. That’s 50,000 men at 
$6,200 a year, or $310 million. 

Each thousand U.S. servicemen stationed 
overseas under non-war conditions have on 
the average about 600 other servicemen back- 
ing them up: trainees, transients, men serv- 
ing in supply units or performing various 
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auxiliary functions. But it takes far more 
than 600 men to back up a thousand men 
deployed in South Vietnam. Additional sup- 
ply men are required to keep the huge quan- 
tities of arms, ammunition, equipment, and 
supplies moving into the theatre of war. The 
men serving there are rotated home after a 
one-year tour (a three-year tour is normal 
for U.S. forces in Western Europe), and addi- 
tional trainees are needed to support the ro- 
tation. Extra backup men are needed, also, 
to make up for the erosion resulting from 
deaths, severe injuries, and tropical ailments. 
In the course of a month, large numbers of 
men spend some days or weeks in transit to 
or from South Vietnam. And additional men 
in training require additional men to train 
them. With all the additions, it works out 
that there is a ratio of one to one, or 1,000 
to 1,000, between servicemen in the theatre 
of war and servicemen outside the theatre 
but assignable to the war as elements of cost. 

For the 250,000 men in Vietnam and vicin- 
ity, then, there will be 250,000 others else- 
where. Since some of these are new recruits 
the average personnel cost is taken to be only 
$4,700. That makes another $1,175,000,000, 
bringing total personnel costs to $2,725,000,- 
000. 


KEEPING THEM FLYING 

Operation and maintenance. This category 
is even more capacious than its name sug- 
gests. It includes everything that does not 
fall into other categories—recruitment, 
training, medical care, repairs, operation of 
supply depots, transport of goods, and, in 
the official expression, “care of the dead.” A 
great many of those additional civilians hired 
by the Defense Department in the last several 
months are working in O. and M. 

In fiscal 1965, O. and M. for the entire 
armed forces averaged out to $4,630 per man. 
For 500,000 men that would come to $2,315,- 
000,000. But the Vietnam war entails ex- 
traordinary O. and M. expenses. Planes there 
fiy a lot more hours per month than they 
normally do, and the extra O. and M. in- 
volved in keeping them flying runs at a rate 
of more than $200 million a year. Extra 
repair and maintenance are required to keep 
vehicles moving and equipment working. An 
enormous logistic flow must be coped with 
more than 700,000 tons a month. The ship- 
ping costs to Vietnam amount to $225 million 
at a yearly rate. Combat clothing gets ripped 
up in the bush, deteriorates rapidly in the 
moist tropical heat. And, of course, extra 
medical care per man is needed in a tropi- 
cal war, When all the extra O. and M. costs 
involved are added together, the total, by a 
conservative reckoning, comes to $1 billion. 
That brings the over-all O. and M. costs to 
$3,315,000,000. 

Procurement, 1. e., matériel costs. As 
reckoned here, these are taken to be the 
chew-up in the war zone rather than the ad- 
ditional procurement resulting from the war. 
Ammunition and aircraft losses together ac- 
count for more than 75 percent of matériel 
costs, and for both categories the costs can 
be calculated with some statistical precision. 

McNamara reported last January that U.S. 
ground forces in South Vietnam, including 
Army and Marine helicopter units, were con- 
suming ammunition at the rate of about $100 
million per month,” and that U.S. air forces 
were using up “air munitions” (mostly 
bombs) at a rate of about $110 million per 
month. That works out to a combined rate 
of $2.5 billion a year. At that time there 
were about 190,000 U.S. servicemen in South 
Vietnam, so for the calculation of costs at 
the 200,000-man level, the figure has to be 
adjusted upward a bit, to $2,650,000,000. 

In testifying at congressional hearings, 
McNamara and other Defense Department 
witnesses furnished numerous bits of in- 
formation about U.S. aircraft operations in 
the Vietnam war, including losses in 1965 
and numbers of ‘sorties over various periods 
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(one flight by one plane counts as one sortie). 
Sorties per month increased dramatically 
during 1965, and despite low loss rates per 
1,000 sorties, losses added up to large num- 
bers over the course of the year: 275 fixed 
wing aircraft lost as a result of “hostile ac- 
tion” alone, and 177 helicopters lost, 76 as 
a result of “hostile action,” 101 in accidental 
crashes and other mishaps. Assuming con- 
tinuation of 1966 ratios between sorties and 
losses, estimated annual attrition at a 200,- 
000-man force level works out, in rounded 
figures, like this: 

475 fixed-wing tactical planes, 


at 81,800,000 $855, 000, 000° 
165 other fixed-wing planes 
(transport, observation), at 
C 33, 000, 000 
320 helicopters, at $250,000... 80, 000, 000 
b 968, 000, 000 


A figure for aircraft spares was arrived at 
by first calculating total flying costs of the 
aircraft operations (information on average 
flying costs per hour for various types of mili- 
tary aircraft is available). That came to 
$800 million a year. Spares represent, on 
average, 20 percent of flying costs, which 
comes to $160 million. With the addition of 
a minimal $25 million to allow for spares re- 
quired to repair planes hit by enemy fire, the 
total for aircraft spares comes to $185 mil- 
lion. 

Little information is available about ma- 
tériel chew-up, apart from ammunition and 
aircraft. In the absence of direct evidence, 
however, Defense Department procurement 
orders provide a basis for rough estimates, 
It is assumed—and this is a bit of a leap— 
that the annual attrition of weapons, ye- 
hicles, and equipment is equivalent to one- 
third of the increase in procurement orders 
in those categories (as measured by the in- 
crease in prime contract awards from the 
second half of 1964 to the second half of 
1965). From that procedure around 
figure of $600 million for attrition of hard 
goods other than aircraft, ammunition, and 
ships (in effect, ship losses are assumed to 
be zero). That brings total procurement to 
$4.4 billion. 

The three categories together—military 
personnel, O. and M., procurement—add up 
to $10,440,000,000. That is the approximate 
annual cost of the U.S. operations in the 
Vietnam war at the 200,000-man level reach- 
ed early this year. To that figure must be 
added support for South Vietnamese mili- 
tary forces. For fiscal 1967, military assist- 
ance to South Vietnam will be included in 
the defense budget.) Counting supplemen- 
tal requests, total military aid to South Viet- 
nam comes to more than $1 billion in the 
current fiscal year. In the early 1960's, mili- 
tary aid to South Vietnam ran to something 
like $100 million a year; the $900-million dif- 
ference can be considered a Vietnam war 
cost. In addition, the U.S. pays $50 million 
to help support South Korean forces in 
South Vietnam. 

Much of the $1.4 billion that Congress has 
appropriated in fiscal 1966 for military con- 
struction in Southeast Asia has to be count- 
ed as part of the Vietnam war cost. Accord- 
ing to Secretary McNamara’s testimony at a 
Senate hearing, all of the contemplated con- 
struction “is associated with the operations 
in South Vietnam.” Some of the facilities 
may have military value to the U.S. after the 
war is over, but it seems reasonable to sup- 
pose that at least $1 billion of the planned 
construction would not have been under- 
taken had it not been for the war. If that 
is spread over two years, construction adds 
$500 million a year to the cost of the war. 

That brings the grand total to $11.9 billion 
a year. This figure does not allow for an 
important deferred cost, depreciation of 
equipment. Since the Defense Department 
does not pay taxes or operate in terms of 
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profit and loss, the business-accounting con- 
cept of depreciation is hard to apply, but, the 
wearing out of equipment is a reality wheth- 
er it is cost-accounted or not. This wear- 
out is a separate cost from the additional 
maintenance and repair required to keep 
planes and ground equipment operating in 
the Vietnam war. Tactical planes and Mili- 
tary Airlift Command planes involved in the 
war are flying 60 percent more hours per 
month than they normally do in peacetime, 
and even with extra maintenance their use- 
ful lives are being shortened, The conse- 
quences will show up in future defense budg- 
ets, 

In addition, the war imposes substantial 
nonmilitary costs that are not included in 
the $11.9 billion (or in the other war-cost 
figures that follow). U.S. economic aid to 
South Vietnam, for example, leaped from 
$269 million in fiscal 1965 to $621 million in 
the current year. 


MORE MEN FOR PATROL, SEARCH, PURSUIT, ATTACK 


The 811.9 billion may be taken as the an- 
nual military cost of sustaining the war with 
200,000 U.S. servicemen in South Vietnam— 
the level reached around February 1. Glven 
that yardstick, it is.a relatively simple mat- 
ter to cost out the present level (about 235,- 
000 in South Vietnam). It can be assumed 
pra costs have increased since February. in 

direct proportion to the buildup, except that 
construction costs and military aid to South 
Vietnam remain unchanged. So calculated, 
the.current cost works out, at an annual rate, 
to $13.7 billion—the more than $13 billion” 
mentioned at the beginning of this article. 

Efforts to project costs at very much higher 
levels of buildup run into some uncertainties. 
Costs: at the 400,000-man level—the level 
General Westmoreland is reportedly aiming 
for by the end of this year—would not be 
double those at, 200,000. For one thing, the 
expansion of U.S. forces will itself tend to 
alter the character of the war. Indeed, it has 
already. The widening U.S. superiority in 
firepower forced the enemy to cut down on 
direct. assaults by battalions and regiments 
and revert pretty much to guerrilla warfare. 
As the number of G.I.’s in South Vietnam 
increases, the forces needed to guard the 
coastal enclaves will not have to increase pro- 
portionately, so a larger percentage of the 
total combat-battalion strength will be avail- 
able for patrol, search, pursuit, and attack 
operations. Some costs, as a result, will in- 
crease faster than the number of U.S. service- 
men in South Vietnam—e.g., Fortune has a$- 
sumed a 5 percent increase in the rates of 
ground and helicopter ammunition use per 
100,000 men. 

But in some respects costs would not nearly 
double as we built up to 400,000. The exist- 
ing construction plans, for example, provide 
for port facilities, roads, and installations 
beyond current requirements. Costs of sup- 
porti: South Vietnamese forces would not 
double either—South Vietnam’s military and 
paramilitary forces already number about 
600,000 men, and an increase of even 50 per- 
cent could not be squeezed out of a total 
population ‘of 16 million. (An increase to 
670,000 has been announced, however, and 
some upgrading of the military equipment 
and supplies furnished by the U.S, will un- 
doubtedly occur.) Bombing and tactical air 
support operations would probably not dou- 
ble either: Jack of runways would prevent 
that large an expansion. 

In Fortune's calculation it was assumed 
that the 100 percent increase in U.S, service- 
men in South Vietnam, from 200,000 to 400,- 
000, would be accompanied by these less than 
proportionate increases: 50 percent in bomb- 
ing and tactical air-support operations; 10 
percent a year in construction costs; 15 per- 
cent in military aid to South Vietnam. 

On these exceedingly conservative assump- 
tions, the costs at 400,000 come to the re- 
sounding total of $21 billion a year. 
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To calculate Vietnam war costs during fis- 
cal 1967 it is necessary to make some assump- 
tions about the pace of the buildup, For- 
tune assumed that U.S. forces in South Viet- 
nam would increase to 250,000 men by this 
June 30, expand steadily to reach 400,000 as 
of December 31, and then remain at that 
level. On this basis the prospective Vietnam 
war costs during fiscal 1967 work out to $19.3 
billion. 

USED-UP OPTIONS 

The $58.3-billion defense budget for fiscal 
1967 includes, by official reckoning, $10.3 
billion in expenditures resulting from the 
Vietnam war. With a buildup to 400,000 in 


fiscal 1967, war expenditures during the year 


would greatly exceed this figure, but would 
not, necessarily boost total defense: spending 
as much as $9 billion, For one thing, Secre- 
tary McNamara can cut somewhat further 
than he already has into programs not di- 
rectly connected with the war, 

But not very far; McNamara’s options for 
deferring expenditures in fiscal 1967 have 
been pretty well used up. The 1967 defense 
budget shows a total of $1.5 billion in cut- 
backs in military construction, strategic- 
missile procurement, and other non-Vietnam 
programs. In view of McNamara’s econo- 
mizing in recent years, there cannot be much 
leeway left for deferrals. The Secretary him- 
self said not long ago that in shaping the 
1967 budget he had deferred “whatever can 
be safely deferred,” which suggests that there 
is no leeway any more, 

He has also largely used up the options for 
restraining expenditures by drawing down 
inventories and reducing trained forces out- 
side the war theatre. McNamara has vigor- 
ously insisted that “we have a great reservoir 
of resources,” and he is undoubtedly right 
about that, especially if “a great reservoir” 
is interpreted to include the potential capac- 
ity of the U.S. economy to produce military 
goods. But he has overstated his case by 
arguing, in effect, that the Vietnam war has 
not reduced readiness at all (“... far from 
overextending ourselves, we have actually 
strengthened our military position"). 
Counting peripheral supporting forces, the 
U.S. now has about 300,000 men deployed in 
the Vietnam war theatre, and (in keeping 
with that one-to-one ratio) another 300,000 
men are committed to backing them up. 
That makes 600,000 men unavailable for 
other contingencies. Since the low point in 
May, 1965, U.S. military manpower has in- 
creased by approximately 400,000 (this figure 
allows for substitution of civilians for uni- 
formed personnel), and a lot of those 400,000 
are men still in training. It would be re- 
markable indeed if all this had somehow 
“strengthened our military position.” 

Nor is there much left to draw down in 
military inventories. As shown in the middle 
row of charts on page 121, Defense Depart- 
ment expenditures for procurement declined 
sharply in fiscal 1965—by $3.5 billion, in fact, 
This decline in procurement apparently con- 
tributed to the Army shortages (of repair 
parts, communication equipment, helicop- 
ters, and trucks, among other things) discov- 
ered early last year by investigators of the 
U.S. Senate’s Preparedness Investigating 
Subcommittee, headed by Mississippi's Sen- 
ator JOHN STENNIS, Pentagon witnesses tried 
to explain that the “shortages” were mere 
routine gaps between reality and ideal tables 
of equipment. But at one point South Caro- 
lina’s Senator STROM THURMOND pinned down 
two Pentagon generals in this exchange: 

“Senator THURMOND. You have not denied 
those shortages, have you, General Abrams 

7 

General AsraMs. No. 1 

“Senator THurMOND. And you have not, 
General. 

“General CHESAREK, No. 

“Senator THURMOND. You do admit the 
shortages? 

“General CHESAREK. Yes, sir.“ 
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The combination of rising: Vietnam re- 
quirements and thin, declining inventories 
led last year to surges in military production 
and orders far beyond what can be inferred 
from the official estimates of expenditures 
attributable to the Vietnam war. In the 
second half of calendar 1965, Defense De- 
partment prime contract awards ran $3.3 
billion ahead of the corresponding period 
of 1964—$6.6 billion at an annual rate. In 
contrast, the Defense Department estimates. 
fiscal 1966 expenditures for the Vietnam war 
at only $4.6 billion. Anyone trying to catch 
an intimation of things to come might do 
well to keep an eye on orders, rather than 
expenditure estimates. Orders are for real: 
if you want the stuff delivered in time, 
you've got to order it in time. But ex- 
penditure estimates are not binding upon 
anybody. 

TRYING TO AVOID THE PILE-UP AT THE END 


Since they are not for real, budgetary ex- 
penditure estimates are an exceedingly un- 
reliable guide to the future. A better guide 
can be found in requests for appropriations. 
For the fiscal years 1966 and 1967 combined, 
the Defense Department has estimated Viet- 
nam war expenditures at $15 billion, but 
for the same two fiscal years the department 
has already requested approximately $23 bil- 
lion in Vietnam war appropriations. 

Big as they look, however, these requests 
for war appropriations will almost certainly 
be added to long before the end of fiscal 
1967. That probability can be inferred 
from on-the-record statements by Secretary 
McNamara and other Defense Department 
witnesses at congressional hearings. 

The Defense Department has based its 
requests for war appropriations not upon a 
forecast of what will actually happen in the 
Vietnam war, but upon what a Pentagon of- 
ficial calls “calculated requirements.” In 
calculating the “requirement” for any pro- 
curement item, the department considered 
the lead time—how far ahead you have to 
order the item to have it when you need it: 
For complex or precisely tooled military 
hardware, lead times may run to a year or 
more, and for such items—particularly air- 
craft and aircraft spares—the department 
allowed fully for expected losses and use- up 
to the end of fiscal 1967. But for items with 
shorter lead times, requirements were cal- 
culated tightly, on the assumption that 
later on they could be revised and McNa- 
mara could ask for amen appro- 
priations. 

Supplemental appropriations have come to 
be viewed as natural in “wartime. And 
McNamara’s policy of asking for funds “at 
the last possible moment,” as he puts it, 
has its merits. By following that policy he 
hopes to avoid “over-buying” and any pile- 
up 6f surplus materiel at the end of the war. 
(When the Korean war ended, the mili 
establishment had billions of dollars worth 
of excess goods in stock or on order.) But 
the policy implies that the Defense Depart- 
ment will have to ask for more funds before 
the end of fiscal 1967 unless there is some 
unexpected abatement in the war. 

Of necessity, the 1967 defense budget was 
constructed upon working assumptions about 
how big the war will get and how long it will 
Tast, and given all the uncertainties, these 
cannot be expected to coincide with the 
realities. In estimating expenditures and ap- 
propriations for fiscal 1967, the Defense De- 
partment assumed that U.S. “combat opera- 
tions” in Vietnam. will,not continue beyond 
June 30, 1967. In keeping with that assump- 
tion, the 1967 budget does not provide funds 
for orders of aircraft or other military goods 
to replace combat losses after that date. 
Here again the assumption implies that the 
Defense Department will need supplemental 
appropriations in fiscal 1967 if the war con- 
tinues at even the present rate. 
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McNamara has not said in public: what 
US. force level in South Vietnam is allowed 
for in the 1967 budget, and the explanations 
he has offered at congressional hearings have 
been deleted 55 Pentagon censors, But at 
a Senate hearing in January, General John P. 
‘McConnell, the Air Force chief Of staff, indi- 
cated that, for the Air Force at least, the 
appropriations requested so far allow for little 
or no expansion of the war beyond the 200,- 
000-man level. Said McConnell in reply to a 
question concerning the adequacy of the 
funds requested: We don’t have any prob- 
lem if the war continues at about the same 
rate as now, Mr. Chairman.” 

These budgeting assumptions expressed 
and implied by McNamara and other Penta- 
gon witnesses lead to a strong inference: by 
next January, if the war continues unabated 
until then at even the present rate, the De- 
fense Department will have to ask for sup- 
plemental appropriations for long-lead-time 
items required in fiscal 1968 and shorter- 
lead-time items required in the last months 
of fiscal 1967. Some months before next 
January, indeed, perhaps this summer, the 
department will have to begin ordering very- 
long-lead-time items in anticipation of fiscal 
1968 combat losses. 

MOUNTING ASTONISHMENT AT THE BAD NEWS 

It follows that if the U.S, buildup in South 
Vietnam proceeds to a much higher level, 
the supplemental requests will run into many 
billions before the end of fiscal 1967. And 
since the military establishment will have to 
procure a lot of additional equipment and 
supplies and bring in a lot of additional 
men, defense expenditures will rise billions of 
dollars above the estimate submitted last 
January. 

So the 1967 budget barely begins to suggest 
the level of Vietnam war spending that prob- 
ably lies ahead. The budget is not mislead- 


ing once its rather sophisticated underlying 


assumptions are understood; but the as- 
sumptions are not widely understood, and 
the Administration has not made much of 
an effort to see that they are. There is likely 
to be mounting astonishment this year and 
next as the bad news about the war's costs 
and the implied message about taxes and in- 
flation sink in. It's a good bet that Ameri- 
cans will still consider the war worth win- 
ning. There is no reason for them not to 
know its cost, 


Mr, MORSE. Mr, President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. CLARK. Iam glad to yield to the 
Senator from Oregon. 

Mr. MORSE. Iam so glad the Senator 
from Pennsylvania is asking these ques- 
tions and asking them of aà reliable 

source, a member of the committee, be- 
cause I am sure the Senator from Mis- 
sissippi [Mr. STENNIS] will tell us every- 
thing he is privileged to tell us with re- 
gard to the matter. 

But I think the Senator’s questions are 

very pertinent on the pending bill. 

I shall not vote for the pending bill. 
T shall not vote for any bill that appro- 
priates one single dollar to continue this 
war, because I happen to believe that I 
have a trust to exercise the check of the 
purse strings upon a’President who does 
not send us a recommendation for a 
declaration of war, and therefore, in my 
judgment, continues to act completely 
outside the Constitution: Although at 
the present time strong public opinion 
would seem to support it, the people in 
the general public who are supporting 
it do not have the trust that I have to 
sit in the Senate and maintain an oath 
to uphold the Constitution, 3 


‘priations in this bill and 
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I think when we start exercising the 
check of the purse strings, we will then 
force this President to get back within 
the framework of the Constitution, and 
we will stop the slaughter of these men 
in South Vietnam, which in my judg- 
ment we cannot possibly justify, 

But that represents honest differences 
of opinion among us as to what our posi- 
tions should be, and I think the Senator 
from Pennsylvania is performing a very 
much needed service this afternoon by 
ong these questions, 

CLARK. I thank the Senator 
forh. ‘Oregon. 

I wonder if the Senator from Missis- 
sippi is now prepared to respond to my 
question. 

Mr. STENNIS. Yes. 

Mr. CLARK. Would the Senator pre- 
fer for me to restate the question? 

Mr. STENNIS. I wish the Senator 
would restate his question, please. 

Mr. CLARK. Primarily what I am 
searching for is what the Senator can 
tell me is the cost, direct and indirect, 
of the Vietnamese war in terms of this 
bill. We have the bill broken down, as 
I said a moment ago, in traditional terms, 
so much for military personnel, so much 
for equipment, and the like, which does 
not provide much information; and I 
wonder whether, in the course of the 
hearings before the Committee on Armed 
Services and the Appropriations Com- 
mittee, there was any testimony of a non- 
classified nature which would enable 
Senators to have at least a rough idea as 
to how much of this money would go 
into Vietnam. 

In that connection, I should say to the 
Senator that while he was engaged in 
conference with his staff assistant, I put 
into the Recorp an article which ap- 
peared in Fortune magazine in April of 
this year, which suggests—and I quote 
the critical portion: 

General William C. Westmoreland, the U.S. 
commander in Vietnam, has reportedly re- 
quested a buildup to 400,000 by the end of 
December. With that many U.S. servicemen 
in South Vietnam, the cost of the war would 
run to $21 billion a year—even more if bomb- 
ing and tactical air support increased in pro- 
portion to the buildup on the ground. 


Mr. STENNIS. I think the Senator 
has asked a very fine question. It is one 
that I have pursued, to some extent, in 
the hearings. Of course, the figures 
change from month to month, and it is 
virtually impossible to fully identify all 
the figures in the bill that would ‘apply 
to the Vietnam war. 

The reason for that is obvious: Many 
of the costs that are going on, that are 
directly connected with the war, are 
nevertheless items that we would have 
to spend if we were not over there. Those 
costs represent such items as expended 
material that would be used at home, or 
in training, and a number of other items. 

But in this bill, the very best that the 
clerk can identify it—and he is excel- 
lent; he has been doing this for years— 
there are in the bill now items identifia- 
ble as being directly for the South Viet- 
nam operation, certainly, amounting to 
$8.8 billion. 

Expressed in expenditures from appro- 
the military 
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$10.3 billion. 

That is a figure that is definitely 
identifiable, and that is a rockbottom 
figure. We know that that is correct. 
Other items could be added, and there 
would be some debate as to whether they 
should be or not; and perhaps the Penta- 
gon would deny that they should. 

But I think this figure I have given of 
$10.3 billion, including the sum for mili- 
tary construction, would be agreed to by 
even the most conservative people. 

Mr. CLARK. I thank the Senator for 
his candid answer. Would it be fair to 
say that the figure the Senator has given 
me is the direct cost of Vietnam, ex- 
clusive of what must be very large in- 
direct costs? 

Mr. STENNIS. I think that is correct. 
I would put it this way: We feel that in 
this bill there is that much, directly 
identifiable, that would not be expended 
if it were not for the war in Vietnam. 

That is not enough, though, to run the 
operation for 12 months. As the Senator 
understands, there will be a supple- 
mental request on top of the figures I 
have mentioned. 

Mr. CLARK. That interests me. Did 
the Senator obtain any indication which 
he can reveal, from either the Secretary 
of Defense or the Joint Chiefs of Staff, 
as to how much the supplemental appro- 
priation will call for, or was that one of 
those things where we have to wait and 
see what happens? 

Mr. STENNIS. The Joint Chiefs can- 
not give us figures like that. They do not 
keep up with that part. They have that 
general information, but the Secretary of 
Defense, or his comptroller would have 
to provide the figures. 

I asked the Secretary of Defense, when 
he was last before the subcommittee, if 
he would give us a very loose, general 
estimate, that he would not be bound by 
in any way, and we would understand it 
was the loosest kind of an estimate, as to 
what he thought the supplemental re- 
quest would be for this fiscal year; and 
he respectfully declined to undertake in 
any way to give us such a figure. 

I pointed out then, I think, that our 
committee, in our thinking, was at least 
entitled to some kind of an estimate, 
although I knew that he should not be 
held to it. 

But he does not know what will be the 
results of air battles, or how many planes 

be shot down, for instance, They 
gave us estimates and give the. public 
estimates as to how much they are going 
to save by ammunition that they are not 
going to have to buy. But we cannot get 
any figure here, even for our own think- 
ing. I would feel better if they would 
just tell the Senator from, Georgia and 
the Senator from Massachusetts what 
they thought it might be. 

I do not mind giving the Senator the 
benefit of my ideas. The chairman of 
the committee, the senior Senator from 
Georgia [Mr, Russe] has recently said 
that, in his opinion, the cost is approx- 
imately $1.5 billion to $2 billion a month. 

Mr. CLARK. That is without any 
further buildup. 

Mr. STENNIS. The Senator is cor- 
rect. That is at the present level. I 
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think that estimate is low enough based 
upon what I know about it. However, it 
is an estimate. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, can the 


Senator tell me the total number of men 


in the Army, Navy, and Marine force 
now engaged in Vietnamese operations? 

Mr. STENNIS. I do not have a 
breakdown on the number of men in 
each service. However, on the mainland 
of southeast Asia there are now over 
300,000 men. Most of those are Army 
personnel. It is generally estimated 
that at least 50,000 additional men, in- 
cluding those in the Navy and the 
Air Force, are in the area. That goes 
to make up the force that is actually 
present. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, would 
that include the B-52’s based on Guam 
and the supporting crews? 

Mr. STENNIS. The Senator is cor- 
rect. That includes the Navy, the Air 
Force, and all the other members of the 
service, wherever they are, in the theater 
of general operations. 

Mr, CLARK. Mr. President, does the 
Senator have any ideas as to whether 
the administration contemplates in- 
creasing that force in the foreseeable 
future? 

Mr. STENNIS. The Senator is fa- 
miliar with the announcements that 


have already been made. There is some 
buildup going on. We are having addi- 
tional calls for the draft. 


I intend to give the Senator the direct 
facts. I am one of those who believe 
that we are involved in a situation in 
which we must move and move faster 
and harder than we have been doing or 
are doing. We must hit them with suf- 
ficient force. 
= I think the Senator is entitled to the 
facts. I think the people are entitled to 
the facts as far as the facts may be dis- 
closed, consistent with security. 

There will be a buildup. I believe that 
it will run approximately 400,000 men by 
January 1. That is my estimate. I do 
not know whether that figure is con- 
tained in the magazine articles or not. 
However, I am satisfied that the figure 
will be approximately that. 

I made that statement almost a year 
ago. I was not a prophet. I do feel that 
a buildup is necessary and that it will be 
perhaps above that figure. 

Mr. CLARK. I remember the state- 
ment being made at the time. Very.few 
were willing to believe the statement. We 
thought the Senator was being extrava- 

gant in his suggestion. However, the 
Fareed has turned out to be exactly cor- 
rec 
In view of what the Senator has said, 
would he agree with the estimate con- 
tained in the Fortune magazine article, 
considering the level at which the Sen- 
ator has testified we are now operating, 
and the increase which the Senator be- 
_ lieves will be taking place, that a figure 
of $21 billion a year for the cost of the 
Magar re operation is not far out of 


Mr. STENNIS. I believe that would be 
approximately correct. However, I shall 
come back to that. 
The chairman of the House Appropri- 
ations Committee has made a public 
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statement. to the effect that he thought 
the supplemental bill at the first of the 
year would be approximately $10 billion. 

Mr. CLARE. And that would be 
largely for Vietnam; would it not? 

Mr. STENNIS. The Senator is cor- 
rect. That would be $10 billion more 
for the war. That would be the re- 
quested amount to be added to this $10.3 
billion contained in the bill. 

I think frankly that is certainly low 
enough. I believe there will be a mini- 
mum of $8 billion to $10 billion in the 
supplemental bill. I would not be sur- 
prised if it would be more than that 
amount. That would be added to the 
$10.3 billion in these bills. So, I think 
that $21 billion-plus would be a reason- 
able estimate. However, it is purely an 
estimate. 

I have no inside information that I am 
not disclosing. 

I believe that the big question con- 
cerns how far we should go in building 
up the Army beyond its present size and 
strength. As I said this afternoon in 
debate, the question concerns a man- 
power problem. It is going to increase, 
and I think personally that we will have 
to have a further buildup of the Army. 
I would not try to estimate how much. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I realize 
that the Senator is under the necessity of 
leaving the Chamber very shortly. I do 
not intend to detain him. However, I 
wonder if the Senator would agree with 
these statements from the Fortune 
magazine article which I had printed in 
the Recorp. The first statement reads: 

Each thousand U.S. servicemen stationed 
overseas under non-war conditions have on 
the average about 600 other servicemen back- 
ing them up: trainees, transients, men serv- 
ing in supply units or performing various 
auxiliary functions. But it takes far more 
than 600 men to back up a thousand men 
deployed in South Vietnam. 


Then he gives the reason. He then 
says, referring to last April: 

For the 250,000 men in Vietnam and 
vicinity, then, there will be 250,000 others 
elsewhere. Since some of these are new re- 
cruits, the average personnel cost is taken 
to be only $4,700. That makes another 
$1,175,000,000, bringing total personnel costs 
to $2,725,000,000. 


Would the Senator agree that this 
backup situation, as I have read it, is 
accurate? 

Mr. STENNIS. I would rather not try 
to put any figures of mine against those 
figures. The backup requirement in 
Vietnam is very heavy. 

Mr. CLARK. It is a good deal heavier 
than it is in Europe, is it not? 

Mr. STENNIS. The Senator is cor- 
rect. That is due to several obvious 
factors. There is approximately 9,000 
miles distance involved in one situation 
and 3,000 miles involved in the other. 

Mr, CLARK. In addition to that, the 
men in Vietnam are engaged in a shoot- 
ing war and that must run up the cost. 

Mr. STENNIS. The Senator is cor- 
rect. The cost is very much different 
if it is viewed in that light. I was think- 
ing in terms of the distance involved. 
The backup requirements involved in the 
kind of battles they engage in and every- 
thing involved in the entire situation is 
very heavy. 
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Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, as the 
Senator knows, enormous sums are being 
spent to bolster and hold up the South 
Vietnamese economy. The ATD expendi- 
ture involves a very significant figure. 
The pacification program, if we are ever 
going to hold the territory long enough 
to try to pacify it, would also add addi- 
tional hundreds of millions of dollars at 
least to the amount we are talking 
about. 

Mr. STENNIS. I do not discount the 
effectiveness of these local troops in- 
volved there. They are doing some very 
fine work, and they are very effective 
soldiers because of the equipment that 
we have with which to train them. 

Mr. CLARK. I have no doubt of that. 
I did not intend to question that. 

Mr. STENNIS. I thought that we 
ought to mention that our tremendous 
backup is in spite of the fact that they 
are doing a good job. 

Mr. CLARK. Of course, we are pay- 
ing them. 

Mr. STENNIS. We are supplying and 
carrying most of the money load. The 
Senator is correct. 

Mr. CLARK. That is what is called 
defense support, because their economy 
would collapse unless we directly or in- 
directly assisted them. 

Mr. STENNIS. The Senator is cor- 
rect. We are carrying most of the 
money load. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, the Sec- 
retary of Defense was quoted the other 
day as saying that he expects to lose 580 
aircraft in air warfare over Vietnam this 
year. I believe he said—and the Senator 
will correct me if I am wrong—that the 
aa cost of the aircraft was $1,200,- 

I noted in a Philadelphia paper the 
other day that last week an entire 
squadron of 25 F-105’s were shot down 
or otherwise made inoperable over North 
Vietnam. 

Did the Secretary of Defense give that 
type of information to the committee? 

Mr. STENNIS. Yes. I shall be glad 
to read to the Senator directly from the 
Secretary’s testimony, which is on page 
701, part 2, of the hearings before the 
Senate Subcommittee of the Committee 
on Appropriations. This testimony was 
given on August 1, so it is a very recent 
statement. 

Senator Younc. I assume that will be a 
money loss of between $400 and $500 million. 


They were talking losses of planes. 

Secretary McNamara. The losses per year 
are running around 400. If we continue at 
our present rates, in fiscal year 1967, attack 
aircraft losses will run around 580 more in 
total than in fiscal year 1966. Those air- 
planes are worth roughly $2 million apiece. 


Mr. CLARK. May I correct the rec- 
ord? I said 81.2 million. I am sure the 
Senator is correct. I will make that 
roughly $2 million each. 

Mr. STENNIS. Yes. 

Continuing with answer of Secretary 
McNamara: 

So that it is about $1.2 billion, I would 
think in terms of aircraft losses per year at 
the present rate. 


Mr. CLARK. I thank the Senator. 
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Did the Secretary or any of the Joint 
Chiefs give the committee any indica- 
tion or any rule of thumb by which they 
can determine how many American boys 
will be killed or wounded for every air- 
craft that is destroyed? 

Mr. STENNIS. No; we do not have 
any calculation like that. 

These estimates on the planes are 
based upon the type of bombing that we 
are doing and the experience of the cas- 
ualties there in planes. But there is no 
estimate about the men. 

Mr. CLARK. I have asked the De- 
fense Department to furnish me with 
the experience to date in terms of casual- 
ties for aircraft shot down. Within a 
rather wide range of possible error, and 
taking into account the fact that many 
of these aircraft, such as the B—-52’s, have 
multiple crews, and also taking into ac- 
count the fact that a number of the pilots 
are saved even though the aircraft is shot 
down, it appears to run somewhere in the 
nature of one and a half casualties for 
every aircraft shot down. Would that 
surprise the Senator? 

Mr. STENNIS. On the B-52’s, first, 
the Senator knows that we have lost so 
few. As I recall, we have lost only one 
or two of the B—-52’s. 

Mr. CLARK. What is the present 
crew of a B-52? 

Mr. STENNIS. Four men compose 
the normal crew of a B-52. 

Mr. CLARK. How about these fighter 
aircraft—— 

Mr. STENNIS. One or two, depend- 
ing on the type of aircraft. I do not 
believe the average loss there is one and a 
half per plane shot down, but I do not 
have any figures on that. If the Defense 
Department says that is it, as far as I 
know, that sounds high enough. 

Mr. CLARK. What is the situation 
with respect to helicopters? 

Mr. STENNIS. They usually have a 
full crew of 3, and casualties on those 
would not average as high as with the 
fighter craft. However, I do not have 
any figures in mind. A great number 
of those men were saved greater than 
the situation with respect to the planes. 

Mr. CLARK. My final question and 
I apologize for detaining the Senator. 

Mr. STENNIS. That is all right. 

Mr. CLARK. Is it not true that the 
major air casualties have been sustained 
through the bombing in the north and 
not in the bombing in the south? Now, 
there may be a qualification with respect 
to helicopters, but in terms of fighter 
and bomber aircraft, is that not correct? 

Mr. STENNIS. That is not true with 
respect to the helicopters. Barring ac- 
cidents, most of the losses elsewhere are 
around these fortified areas; and these 
losses picked up, the Senator will notice, 
when we went into these new target 
areas, and they are defended well. 

Mr. CLARK. I thank the Senator 
very much for his indulgence in staying 
here, and wish to say that there is no 
necessity for him to stay any longer. 

Mr. STENNIS. That is all right. If 
the Senator has any more questions I 
can answer, I shall be glad to do so. 

Mr. CLARK. Iam most grateful to the 
Senator for his courtesy. 
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Mr. President, I had the opportunity 
not long ago to have breakfast with a 
perfectly splendid young Navy pilot who 
had recently returned from Vietnam, 
where he had flown a great many mis- 
sions. He was most articulate, obviously 
a wonderful American boy; and on the 
occasion when I talked to him, he was 
well chaperoned by, I believe, two three- 
star Marine generals, three admirals and 
vice admirals and an Under Secretary of 
the Navy. He handled himself extremely 
well, but TJ am sure he did not say any- 
thing that they were not prepared to 
have him say. 

The net result of what he told several 
Congressmen and myself was that the 
missions which he had flown over South 
Vietnam were really pretty much milk 
runs, where the danger of being injured 
or killed or shot down was pretty slight; 
but that when they went over North 
Vietnam, that was something else again. 
He said that as they got below 4,000 feet, 
it looked as if every tree had a machine- 
gun and automatic rifies init. He said 
that the North Vietnamese are pretty 
good marksmen. If the American planes 
go above 4,000 feet, they are in danger 
of being hit by one of the Russian mis- 
siles. The pilots say a little prayer every 
time they go up there, and hope that 
they will come back safely. 

Mr. President, I have many more com- 
ments to make, and I wish to state for 
the Recor that I have no objection to 
a vote taking place on the McGovern 
amendment at an hour tomorrow which 
will be convenient for most Senators. 

However, as I have told the majority 
whip, I am under compulsion to preside 
at the meeting of the Subcommittee on 
Poverty, to mark up the administration’s 
very important poverty amendments, 
which will meet at 9:30 tomorrow. 

I cannot in good conscience agree to 
any vote on the McGovern amendment or 
on my own amendment, which will follow 
it, before, let us say, 12:15. I hope that 
the majority leader will be back tomor- 
row, and if he is not, that the majority 
whip will take into account the necessity 
for advancing this important legislation. 

However, if there is an effort made to 
force a vote before 12:15, I will be reluc- 
tantly required—and it will be very re- 
luctantly—to exercise such rights as I 
have, even at the expense of the poverty 
hearing, which I hope I will not be forced 
to exercise, to prevent such a vote. 

I would certainly like to cooperate in 
getting a vote on the McGovern amend- 
ment shortly after noon and having the 
debate on my own amendment, not to ex- 
tend, under the unanimous-consent 
agreement, for more than an hour. So, 
with any luck, I would be hopeful of co- 
operating and getting this bill disposed 
of by 2 o’clock tomorrow afternoon. 

I may say, in all good humor and 
Slightly in a lighter vein, that in my 10 
years in the Senate I have learned from 
colleagues of my dear and good friend, 
the majority whip, who come from the 
same section of the country that he 
comes from, one or two of the tricks or 
privileges, shall we say, of individual 
Senators. I shall say no more, but only 
hope that my comments will be read in 
the Recorp tomorrow, before drastic 
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plans are made for getting this vote 
through before noon tomorrow. 

Mr. President, finally I wish to state 
for the Recorp my strong support of the 
amendment of the Senator from South 
Dakota [Mr. McGovern] and to express 
my belief that he has made a most 
cogent and persuasive argument in sup- 
port of the amendment which he has of- 
fered. 


TRANSACTION OF ROUTINE 
BUSINESS 


Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I have 
been asked to request unanimous con- 
sent, since there was no period for the 
transaction of routine morning business 
today, that it be in order to lay before 
the Senate messages and communica- 
tions, receive bills for introduction and 
refer them, and to print various routine 
matters in the Recorp. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I should 
note that Iam making this request at the 
request of the leadership. 


MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT 

Messages in writing from the President 
of the United States were communicated 
to the Senate by Mr. Jones, one of his 
secretaries. 


EXECUTIVE MESSAGES REFERRED 


As in executive session, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER laid before 
the Senate messages from the President 
of the United States submitting sundry 
nominations, which were referred to the 
appropriate committees. 

(For nominations this day received, see 
the end of Senate proceedings.) 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Bartlett, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the House 
had passed the bill (S. 3700) to amend 
the Urban Mass Transportation Act of 
1964, with an amendment, in which it re- 
quested the concurrence of the Senate; 
that the House insisted upon its amend- 
ment to the bill, asked a conference with 
the Senate on the disagreeing votes of 
the two Houses thereon, and that Mr. 
Patman, Mr. Mor rn, Mr. Barrett, Mrs. 
SULLIVAN, Mr. Reuss, Mr. ASHLEY, Mr. 
WIDNALL, Mr. Fo, and Mrs. DWYER 
were appointed managers on the part of 
the House at the conference. 

The message also announced that the 
House had passed the bill (S. 2663) for 
the relief of Dinesh Kumar Poddar, with 
amendments, in which it requested the 
concurrence of the Senate. 

The message further announced that 
the House had passed the following bills, 
in which it requested the concurrence of 
the Senate: 

H. R. 3901. An act for the relief of Miss 
Elisabeth von Oberndorff; 

H.R. 7548. An act for the relief of Gilmour 
ON ORINA; colonel, U.S. Air Force (ree 

H.R. 8699. An act for the relief of Mule 
Creek Oil Co., Inc., a Delaware corporation; 
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E.R. 8727. An act for the relief of Mr. and 
Mrs. Howard H, Adelberger; 

H. R. 9520. An act to authorize the Secre- 
tary of the Interior to convey certain lands 
in Inyo County, Calif., to the personal rep- 
resentative of the estate of Gwilym L. Mor- 
ris, Dolores G. Morris, George D. Ishmael, 
and Verna H. Ishmael; 

HR. 16407. An act authorizing the Admin- 
istrator of Veterans’ Affairs to convey certain 

property to the Danville Junior College, Dan- 
ville, II.: and 

H.R. 16608. An act to amend the charter 
of Southeastern University of the District of 
Columbia. 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


The message also announced that the 
Speaker had affixed his signature to the 
following enrolled bills, and they were 
signed by the Vice President: 

S. 642. An act for the relief of Chung K. 
Won; and 

S. 2104. An act for the relief of Harriet C. 

Chambers. 


HOUSE BILLS REFERRED 


The following bills were severally read 
twice by their titles and referred as in- 
dicated: 


H.R. 3901. An act for the relief of Miss 
Elisabeth von Oberndorff; 

H.R. 7546. An act for the relief of Gilmour 
C. MacDonald, colonel, U.S. Air Force (re- 
tired); 

H.R. 8699. An act for the relief of Mule 
Creek Oil Co., Inc., a Delaware corporation; 
and 

H.R. 8727. An act for the relief of Mr. 
and Mrs. Howard H. Adelberger; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 9520. An act to authorize the Secre- 
tary of the Interior to convey certain lands 
in Inyo County, Calif., to the personal repre- 
sentative of the estate of Gwilym L. Morris, 
Dolores G. Morris, George D. Ishmael, and 
Verna H. Ishmael; to the Committee on In- 
terior and Insular Affairs. 

H.R. 16407. An act authorizing the Ad- 
ministrator of Veterans Affairs to convey cer- 
tain property to the Danville Junior College, 
Danville, Ill.; to the Committee on Labor 
and Public Welfare. 

H.R. 16608. An’ act to amend the charter 

ot Southeastern University of the District of 
Columbia; to the Committee on the District 
of Columbia: 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore laid before the Senate the following 
letters, which were referred as indicated: 

REPORT ON REVIEW OF VOLUNTARY 
AGREEMENTS AND PROGRAMS 
A letter from the Attorney General, trans- 
mitting, pursuant to law, a report on re- 
view of voluntary agreements and p 
under the Defense Production Act of 1950, 
as of August 9, 1966 (with an accompanying 
report); to the Committee on Banking and 
pe OUTFeney. ut i 
#ilid  ( AuwHortry To ADMINISTER OATHS 
A letter from the Under Secretary of State, 
transmitting a draft of proposed legislation 
to authorize certain officers of the Depart- 
ment of State and the Foreign Service to ad- 
m oaths in th performance of their 
_ official duties (with an accompanying 
paper); to the Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions. Ys ? í 


£ 
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REPORTS OF COMPTROLLER GENERAL 


A letter from the Comptroller General of 
the United States, transmitting, pursuant to 
law, & confidential report on review of man- 
power utilized to administer the military 
assistance program for Japan (with an ac- 
companying report); to the ‘Committee on 
Government Operations. 

A letter from the Acting Comptroller Gen- 
eral of the United States, transmitting, pur- 
suant to law, a report on sayings available 
by using more economical fuels for heating 
at certain field stations, Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration, dated August 1966 (with an accom- 
panying report); to the Committee on Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

A letter from the Acting Comptroller Gen- 
eral of the United States, transmitting, pur- 
suant to law, a report on examination of 
financial statements of Federal home loan 
banks supervised by the Federal Home Loan 
Bank Board, for the year ended December 31, 
1965 (with an accompanying report); to the 
Committee on Government Operations. 

A letter from the Acting Comptroller Gen- 
eral of the United States, transmitting, pur- 
suant to law, a report on possible savings by 
discontinuing the purchase of public liabil- 
ity insurance covering acquired property, 
Federal Housing Administration, Depart- 
ment of Housing and Urban Development, 
dated August 1966 (with an accompanying 
report); to the Committee on Government 
Operations. 


REPORT ON RECLASSIFICATION OF LANDS IN THE 
SHOSHONE PROJECT, WYOMING 


A letter from the Assistant Secretary of the 
Interior, reporting, pursuant to law, on the 
reclassification of certain lands in the Sho- 
shone project, Wyoming; to the Committee 
on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

REPORT ON TORT CLAIMS Pam By U.S. 
INFORMATION AGENCY 

A letter from the Director, U.S. Informa- 
tion Agency, Washington, D.C., reporting, 
pursuant to law, on tort claims paid by that 
Agency, during fiscal year 1966; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


The following reports of committees 
were submitted: 


By Mr. MAGNUSON, from the Committee 
on Commerce, without amendment: 

H.R. 8760. An act to amend the provisions 
of the Oil Pollution Act, 1961 (33 U.S.C, 1001— 
1015), to implement the provisions of the In- 
ternational Convention for the Prevention of 
the Pollution of the Sea by Oil, 1954, as 
amended, and for other purposes; (Rept. No. 
1479). 

By Mr. MAGNUSON, from the Committee 
on Commerce, with an amendment: 

S. 3197. A bill to amend section 416 of the 
Federal Aviation Act of 1958; (Rept. No. 
1478). 

By Mr. MAGNUSON, from the Committee 
on Commerce, with amendments: 

H.R. 9424. An act to provide for the con- 
servation, protection, and propagation of na- 
tive species of fish and wildlife, including 
migratory birds; that are threatened with ex- 
tinction; to consolidate the authorities relat- 
ing to the administration by the Secretary 
of the Interior of the National Wildlife Ref- 
uge System; and for other purposes; (Rept. 
No. 1463). : A 

Mr. MAGNUSON subsequently said: 
Mr. President, in my opinion, the endan- 
gered species bill, HR. 9424, which I have 
reported today, is a significant and long- 
lasting piece of conservation legislation. 
There is no question in my mind that we 


should pass the bill in order that it will 


- warbler. 
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be an accomplishment—and an impor- 
tant one—of the 89th Congress. 

As you recall, the Congress passed the 
Land and Water Conservation Fund Act 
of 1965 which provides financing for both 
Federal and State programs of outdoor 
recreation. A portion of the total 
amount of money accruing to the fund 
is to be used for Federal projects. The 
Forest Service gets money to buy inhold- 
ings of recreational value. The Park 
Service gets money for the acquisition of 
seashores and lakeshores and recreation 
areas and parks. However, the third 
agency which is authorized to share in 
this Federal portion of the fund—the Bu- 
reau of Sport Fisheries and Wildlife— 
cannot fully participate until the author- 
ity contained in this legislation becomes 
effective. 

Please indulge me a moment to express 
a bit of philosophy. Generally speak- 
ing, man has done an exceptionally poor 
job in his stewardship over the earth and 
the living things on it. We have pol- 
luted the water and the atmosphere with 
harmful and distasteful wastes, the land 
with potent and long-lasting pesticide 
poisons. We have scarred the soil, 
burned the forests, and overgrazed the 
prairies. Most of these practices have 
been harmful to wild creatures which are 
products of the soil and waters. 

All of us are familiar with the tragic 
losses of the passenger pigeon, the heath 
hen, and the Carolina parakeet, and 
others. We know how close the buffalo, 
the grizzly, the whooping crane, and the 
prairie chicken have come to extinction. 
We are told that there are some 78 forms 
of wildlife that are considered to be en- 
‘dangered. Another 44 are considered 
“rare.” In my opinion, future genera- 
tions of Americans well can hold us ac- 
countable and derelict if we allow them 
to vanish from the earth, never to return. 

Now, I do not envision an expensive 
program of propagating endangered spe- 
cies, even though some of this may be 
necessary. Nor do I expect the Depart- 
ment to set up a series of zoos. How- 
ever, I do think we have a real respon- 
sibility to the millions of Americans who 
love and enjoy wildlife to take this im- 
portant step in the preservation of en- 
dangered species of wildlife. 

I do not envision a huge program of 
land acquisition. Some endangered 
species can be protected with proper 
management on presently owned govern- 
mental lands, as the Forest Service and 
the State of Michigan are doing to pre- 
serve the Kirtland warbler, or jack pine 
The Forest Service also is 
working to protect the California condor 
and some other species. The National 
Park Service has active programs for the 
protection of the timber wolf, the black- 
footed ferret, the bison, and some rare 
birds. The States also are making a real 
contribution. Then, there are many. op- 
portunities to help some species by con- 
trolling unfavorable factors such as 
water pollution. So, some significant 
work already is in progress on existing 
governmental properties. 

However, there are some species which 
can be preserved only through some lim- 
ited land acquisition provided by these 
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funds. I might add here that we have 
ample checks on this program, as with 
others, because allocations from the land 
and water conservation fund must be 
appropriated each year through the nor- 
mal appropriations process. 

Some private conservation organiza- 
tions and even units of State govern- 
ments are doing admirable jobs of rais- 
ing. moneys to protect some rare or 
endangered species, but the plain fact is 
that the task is beyond their resources. 
However, turning this still another way, 
I might say that many efforts taken to 
preserve endangered or rare wildlife will 
also benefit other species. Efforts taken 
for the benefit of waterfowl, for example, 
also often benefit mourning doves and 
song birds and furbearers. 

The State wildlife agencies want this 
bill. Virtually all private conservation 
organizations want it. The proposal has 
the endorsement of governmental leaders 
on both sides of the aisle. I think it is 
timely now to move this legislation; it is 
in the public interest for us to do so. 


By Mr. MONRONEY, from the Committee 
on Commerce, without amendment: 

S. 476. A bill to amend the act approved 
March 18, 1950, providing for the construc- 
tion of airports in or in close proximity to 
national parks, national monuments, and 
national recreation areas, and for other pur- 
poses (Rept. No. 1462). 

By Mr. MONRONEY, from the Committee 
on Commerce, with an amendment: 

S. 1596. A bill to promote the domestic and 
foreign commerce of the United States by 
modernizing practices of the Federal Govern- 
ment relating to the inspection of persons, 
merchandise and conveyances moving into, 
through, and out of the United States, and 
for other purposes (Rept. No. 1464). 

By Mr. JORDAN of North Carolina, from 
the Committee on Rules and Administra- 
tion, without amendment: 

H. Con. Res. 52. Concurrent resolution au- 
thorizing the printing of additional copies 
of a Veterans’ Benefits Calculation (Rept. No. 
1465); 

H. Con. Res. 373. Concurrent resolution re- 
lating to Second Inaugural of Abraham Lin- 
coln—Anniversary (Rept. No. 1466); 

H. Con. Res. 532. Concurrent resolution au- 
thorizing the printing of additional copies 
of House Report No. 565 and House Report 
No. 952 (89th, Cong. Ist sess.) (Rept. No. 
1467); 

H. Con. Res. 579. Concurrent resolution au- 
thorizing the printing of additional copies 
of House Report No. 973 on River and Harbor, 
Beach Erosion, Flood Control Projects, and 
Water Supply of the Committee on Public 
Works (Rept. No. 1468); 

H. Con, Res. 580. Concurrent resolution au- 
thorizing the printing of additional copies 
of hearings on H.R. 6991, the Public Works 
and Economic Development Act of 1965 
(Rept. No. 1469); 

H. Con. Res. 599. Concurrent resolution to 
authorize the printing of the Constitution as 
a House document (Rept. No. 1470); 

H. Con. Res. 600. Concurrent resolution to 
authorize the printing as a House document 
the pamphlet entitled “Our Flag” (Rept. No. 
1471); 

H. Con, Res. 619. Concurrent resolution au- 
thorizing the printing of additional copies of 
part 2 of the committee print entitled Con- 
flicts Between the Federal Research Pro- 
grams and the Nation’s Goals for Higher 
Education” (Rept, No. 1472); 

H. Con. Res. 630.: Concurrent resolution to 
authorize the printing of additional copies 
of House Document No. 190 of the 89th Con- 
gress (Rept. No, 1473); $ 
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H. Con. Res. 634, Concurrent resolution au- 
thorizing certain printing for the Commit- 
tee on Veterans’ Affairs (Rept. No. 1474); 

H. Con. Res. 666. Concurrent resolution au- 
thorizing the printing of additional copies 
of the committee print, A Study of Federal 
Credit Programs” (Rept. No. 1475); 

H. Con. Res. 791. Concurrent resolution au- 
thorizing the printing as a House docu- 
ment of a report on U.S. policy toward Asia 
by the Subcommittee on the Far East and 
the Pacific of the Committee on Foreign Af- 
fairs, House of Representatives, together 
with hearings thereon held by that subcom- 
mittee, and of additional copies thereof 
(Rept. No. 1476); and 

H. Con. Res. 925. Concurrent resolution au- 
thorizing the printing of additional copies 
of “Isthmian Canal Policy Questions, Canal 
Zone—Panama Canal Sovereignty, Panama 
Canal Modernization, New Canal,” a com- 
pilation of addresses by Congressman DANIEL 
J. Foo, of Pennsylvania (Rept. No, 1477). 


REPORT ENTITLED “ANTITRUST 
AND MONOPOLY ACTIVITIES, 
1965”"—REPORT OF A COMMIT- 

TEE—INDIVIDUAL VIEWS (S. REPT. 


NO. 1480) 


Mr. HART. Mr. President, from the 
Committee on the Judiciary, I submit an 
annual report entitled “Antitrust and 
Monopoly Activities, 1965,” pursuant to 
Senate Resolution 40, 89th Congress, 
together with the individual views of the 
Senator from Illinois [Mr. DIRKSEN], and 
the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. 
HRUsK AI. 

I ask unanimous consent that the re- 
port, together with the individual views, 
be printed. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered, 


EXECUTIVE REPORTS OF A 
COMMITTEE 


As in executive session, 

The following favorable reports of 
nominations were submitted: 

By Mr. MONRONEY, from the Committee 
on Post Office and Civil Service: 

One hundred and forty-three postmaster 
nominations, 


BILLS INTRODUCED 


Bills were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the 
second time, and referred as follows: 


By Mr. DIRKSEN: 

S. 3734. A bill to authorize the Secretary of 
Defense to provide air transportation to 
Members of Congress so that such Members 
may attend certain official ceremonies; to the 
Committee on Armed Services. 

By Mr. SPARKMAN: 

S. 3735. A bill for the relief of Alley J. 
Register; and 

S. 3736. A bill for the relief of Mrs. Jack F. 
Chamblee and her two minor children; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. EASTLAND: 

S. 3737. A bill for the relief of Anastasios 
G. Stavropoulos; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. KUCHEL: 

S. 3738. A bill to amend section 612 of title 
18, United States Code, relating to the pub- 
lication or distribution of political state- 
ments, in order to require more complete 
identification of persons responsible for pub- 
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lishing ‘political statements, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

(See the remarks’ of Mr. Kuchrr when he 
introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 


CONGRESS MUST STRENGTHEN 
FEDERAL LAW TO PREVENT 
FRAUD: IN FEDERAL ELECTIONS 


Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, the 
constitutional right to vote is basic to our 
Republic. But its true value lies in the 
freedom to exercise it according to our 
individual consciences without pressure, 
intimidation, duplicity or deceit. It is 
a sad commentary to the greatness of 
free America when a vote is cast out of 
ignorance. It is a high crime against our 
Nation, however, when a vote is mis- 
takenly cast by reason of false or fraud- 
ulent propaganda. No representative 
government can continue to exist very 
long if willful deception is allowed to in- 
fluence and to mislead the American 
voter. 

For this reason, I was deeply concerned 
at recent news items telling of attempts 
to mislead voters during primary cam- 
paigns in California. There, thousands 
of privately printed, propaganda ballots 
were used in ‘a contemptible effort to mis- 
lead my fellow Californians in casting 
their primary votes. A crafty attempt 
was made to make them appear official, 
to duplicate the appearance of the bal- 
lots used by the local ater ia of voters, 
which, by law, are sent to registered 
voters. 

There is an official ballot for each 
party in the primary as well as an official 
ballot for nonpartisan issues and offices. 
The sponsors of the fraudulent ballot 
sought to induce the recipient to vote in 
a certain fashion by trying to trick the 
recipient into the false belief that that 
was what the “official” political party 
organization had decided. Postcards ac- 
companying these marked vallots stated, 
“take your marked sample ballots to the 
polls” and were falsely designated as 
having been sent from “Democratic 
headquarters.” 

Attempts were made to restrain the 
distribution of the spurious sample bal- 
lots, but these efforts came too late. In 
many instances, voters neyer received the 
official sample ballots but only the fraud- 
ulent ones. .The consequence was that a 
number of voters felt compelled by. the 
apparently official ballot to vote accord- 
ing to the cross-marks. One woman, 
who had received such a ballot and had 
served on numerous precinct boards, 
Stated: 

If it fooled me, even with my service on 
a precinct board, I wonder how many people 
are being fooled who don’t have my expe- 
rience in this field? 


How many other voters were fooled? 
This question strikes at the very core of 
our free election process. Certainly, a 
political candidate should have the op- 
portunity to employ whatever truthful 
campaign advertisements would better, 
inform the voters of the issues. But this 
does not mean that he or those support- 
ing him should be allowed to employ de- 
ception, or to seek to mislead the cs 
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The voter has the right to know what 
is, in fact, campaign advertising and 
what is not. The very thought that votes 
induced by fraud and deceit may control 
an election compels the necessity for leg- 
islative action. 

Many States, including California, 
have enacted laws which seek to strike at 
these attempts to mislead the voting pub- 
lic. The Federal Government also has 
continually sought to protect the purity 
of Federal elections. The Corrupt Prac- 
tices Act, the Hatch Act, and many other 
similar laws have been enacted by the 
Congress under its assigned constitu- 
tional powers in this area. But enacting 
a law and enforcing it may well be two 
different matters. 

Section 612 of title 18 under the United 
States Code relates to the publication or 
distribution of political statements. It 
provides that any such statement should 
contain the names of the persons, asso- 
ciations, committees or corporations re- 
sponsible for the publication and the 
names of the officers of each such asso- 
ciation, committee or corporations. But 
section 612 fails to state where the names 
should appear, how they should appear, 
and what officers should be named. To 
require a person’s name to appear on 
such a publication and yet allow him 
the liberty of hiding it in small print in 
an inconspicuous part of the publication 
is, in effect, no requirement at all. Sec- 
tion 612 also fails to require the publica- 
tion to state that it is in fact a political 
advertisement and further, does not 
specifically relate to the fraudulent bal- 
lot situation I have just described. The 
consequence is a law of good intentions 
but little effect. 

Mr. President, it is our responsibility 
as the duly elected representatives of the 
voters to protect their right and their 
freedom to vote as they wish. Properly 
to fulfill that responsibility, we have the 
power to enact effective laws preventing 
the undermining or the corruption of our 
basic rights. 

Associate Justice Stephen F. Miller in 
the famous case of Ex parte Yarbrough 
succinctly stated the problem: 

If the very sources of power may be poi- 
soned by corruption without legal restraint, 
then, indeed is the country in danger and 
its best powers, its highest purposes, the 
hopes which it inspires, and the love which 
enshrines it, are at the mercy of the combi- 
mations of those who respect no right but 
brute force, on the one hand, and unprin- 
olpled corruptionists on the other. 


The bill I introduce would amend sec- 
tion 612 to require the name of the re- 
sponsible person or group, the name of 
the group’s principal officer and their 
addresses to appear in the form of a 
“Notice to Voters.” It further relates 
this requirement specifically to the use 
of facsimile ballots. 

Mr. President, I hope that the mem- 
bers of the Senate Committee on the 
Judiciary will give this legislation their 
urgent attention. 

Action must be taken in this area and 
effective legislation enacted if we are 
to protect the national interest and pre- 
8 sanctity of the ballot box. ` 

ask unanimous consent that this bill 
be ‘printed ‘in its entirety in the RECORD 
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and that it be allowed to lie on the desk 

for 10 days in order that additional co- 

sponsors may add their names to this 
proposal. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
bill will be received and appropriately 
referred; and, without objection, the bill 
will be printed in the Recorp and will 
lie on the desk as requested by the Sen- 
ator from California. 

The bill (S. 3738) to amend section 
612 of title 18, United States Code, re- 
lating to the publication or distribution 
of political statements, in order to re- 
quire more complete identification of per- 
sons responsible for publishing political 
statements, and for other purposes, in- 
troduced by Mr. KucHeEL, was received, 
read twice by its title, referred to the 
Committee on the Judiciary, and ordered 
to be printed in the Recor, as follows: 

S. 3738 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That (a) 
section 612 of title 18 of the United States 
Code is amended to read as follows: 

“§ 612. Publication or distribution of politi- 
eal advertisements and facsimiles 
of ballots 

“(a) It shall be unlawful for any person 
willfully to publish or distribute or cause to 
be published or distributed, or for the pur- 
pose of publishing or distributing the same, 
knowingly to deposit for mailing or delivery 
or cause to be deposited for mailing or de- 
livery, or, except in cases of employees of the 
Post Office Department in the official dis- 
charge of their duties, knowingly to trans- 
port or cause to be transported in interstate 
commerce any card, pamphlet, circular, 
poster, dodger, advertisement, writing, or 
other statement relating to or concerning 
any person who has publicly declared his 
intention to seek the office of President or 
Vice President of the United States, or 
Senator or Representative in, or Resident 
Commissioner to, Congress, in a primary, 
general, or special election, or convention of 
a political party, or has caused or permitted 
his intention to do so to be publicly declared, 
which does not contain the names of the 
person or persons, associations, committees, 
or corporations responsible for the publica- 
tion or distribution of the same, the names 
of the principal officer or officers of each such 
association, committee, or corporation, and 
the addresses of the responsible person or 
persons, principal officer or officers, or prin- 
cipal office of such associations, committees, 
or corporations. The requirement of this 
subsection shall appear on each surface, 
page, or fold of the material, or on the front 
and back surface thereof, in type or letter- 
ing at least half as large as the type or letter- 
ing of the name of such candidate or in 
10-point roman type, whichever is larger, in 
& printed or drawn box and set apart from 
any other printed matter, in the following 
manner: 


NOTICE TO VOTERS 


(Required by law) 
This is a paid political advertisement. 
weve of person, association, W . W 


is responsible for the publication and dis- 
tribution of this material 


“(b) It shall be unlawful for any person 
willfully to publish or distribute or cause 
to be published or distributed, or for the pur- 
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pose of publishing and distributing the same; 
knowingly to deposit for mailing or delivery 
or cause to be deposited for mailing and 
delivery, or, except in cases of employees of 
the Post Office Department in the official 
discharge of their duties, knowingly to trans- 
port or cause to be transported in interstate 
commerce any facsimile or representation of 
any portion of a ballot, or of any portion of 
the voting panel of a voting machine, to be 
used in any primary, general, or special elec- 
tion involving the office of President, Vice 
President, Senator, or Representative in, or 
Resident Commissioner to, Congress which 
does not contain, in addition to the infor- 
mation required by subsection (a), in type 
or lettering at least half as large as the type 
or lettering of the name of such candidate 
or in 10-point roman type, whichever is 
larger, the following statement: This is not 
an official sample ballot’, This subsection 
shall not apply with respect to a sample 
ballot published or distributed pursuant to 
the requirements of the law of any State. 

“(c) Whoever violates any provision of 
subsection (a) or (b) shall be fined not more 
than $1,000 or imprisoned not more than 
one year, or both.” 

(b) The table of sections at the beginning 
of chapter 29 of such title is amended by 
striking out 


“612. Publication or distribution of political 
statements.” 

and inserting in lieu thereof 

“612. Publication or distribution of political 


advertisements and facsimiles of 
ballots.” 


CIVIL RIGHTS ACT OF 1966— 
AMENDMENTS 
AMENDMENTS NOS. 753 THROUGH 755 

Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, I 
submit three amendments intended to 
be proposed by me to the bill (H.R. 
14765) to assure nondiscrimination in 
Federal and State jury selection and 
service, to facilitate the desegregation of 
public education and other public facili- 
ties, to provide judicial relief against 
discriminatory housing practices, to pre- 
scribe penalties for certain acts of vio- 
lence or intimidation, and for other 
purposes, and ask that they be printed 
and lie on the table. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendments will be received, printed, 
and will lie on the table. 

Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, it be- 
comes increasingly apparent with every 
passing day that the so-called civil 
rights movement throughout this coun- 
try has now discarded the principle of 
nonviolence for all practical purposes 
and has embarked upon a campaign of 
terror, coercion, and intimidation to 
achieve its announced objectives. 

These organizations are now threat- 
ening community after community with 
mass mob action and economic reprisal 
if their arbitrary demands are not met. 

Throughout this country they have 
displayed the power to bring the social, 
Political, and economic life of entire 
communities to a standstill over a sus- 
tained period of time and in so doing 
they have trampled upon the rights of 
society. . 

In order to force the participation of 
the Negro community in these demon- 
strations, boycotts, and other coercive 
methods, these civil rights organizations 
are increasingly resorting to violence, in- 
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timidation, and coercion against mem- 
bers of their own race. For example, I 
would like to direct the Senate’s atten- 
tion to an article appearing on the front 
page of the Jackson, Miss., Clarion- 
Ledger newspaper on July 26, entitled 
“Evers Calls for Beating of Negroes.” 

It reads: 

Evers CALLS FOR BEATING OF NEGROES 

GREENVILLE.—A group of some 300 local 
Negroes were told Sunday afternoon to put 
the rod to Negroes who continued to shop 
downtown Greenville despite the boycott, but 
admonished his audience not to kill anyone. 

State NAACP Secretary Charles Evers, 
speaking at the Sacred Heart Gymnasium, 
told local Negroes “if you catch one doing 
wrong, go ahead and whip em.“ Evers went 
on to say that they should “go where he lives, 
grab him and give him a good belt whipping.” 


In Greenville, Miss., and in countless 
other communities throughout this 
country these organizations have initi- 
ated a reign of terror against those Ne- 
groes who refuse to obey their arbitrary 
orders, or endorse. their coercive meth- 
ods, or participate in their activities. 

It is for the purpose of giving relief to 
the abused and oppressed people who 
live in these beleaguered communities 
that I offer these amendments. 

Amendment No. 753 would add a new 
section to title II of H.R. 14765 and is 
intended to extend injunctive relief to 
private citizens whose lawful rights are 
violated by persons participating in civil 
rights demonstrations. When there is 
& pattern or practice of such violations, 
the Attorney General is likewise empow- 
ered and directed to seek such injunc- 
tive relief. 

The amendment would authorize ag- 
grieved persons to initiate civil proceed- 
ings against persons who are engaging or 
continuing to engage in public demon- 
strations, marches, parades or other pub- 
lic activities, where such conduct inter- 
feres with the lawful use and enjoyment 
of a private dwelling by its owner. It 
would authorize aggrieved citizens to seek 
preventive relief where these civil rights 
demonstrations unreasonably interfere 
with the free use of public streets, roads, 
buildings, courthouses or jails. The 
amendment further directs the Attorney 
General of the United States to institute 
civil actions for preventive or mandatory 
relief whenever there is a pattern or 
practice of public demonstrations which 
would deprive others of their rights and 
enjoyment of their private homes or ac- 
cess to public premises and buildings. 

The amendment gives equal protection 
to all people. It simply provides that if 
a person is demonstrating or marching 
lawfully to assert his civil rights, but 
while so engaged, participates in an act 
that interferes with another's lawful use 
or enjoyment of his dwelling, the public 
streets and roads, and public buildings, 
then the aggrieved party can seek in- 
junctive relief so as to protect his rights. 
The amendment endeavors to restore 
balance between the rights of all par- 
ties. If the civil rights marcher is pro- 
tected while asserting -his rights to 
demonstrate, correspondingly, private 
parties whose rights are infringed by the 
demonstrators are accorded their day in 
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Amendment No. 754 would amend title 
ID of the Civil Rights Act of 1966 to ex- 
tend injunctive relief to individuals 
whenever any person involved in civil 
rights activities interferes wth such in- 
dividuals’ rights to do business with or 
deal in the products of whomever he 
chooses, or to decline to participate in 
any economic boycott. The Attorney 
General is likewise authorized and di- 
rected to seek injunctive relief when 
there is a pattern or practice of resist- 
ance to the enjoyment of such rights. 

Amendment No. 755 would amend title 
V of the Civil Rights Act of 1966 to make 
it unlawful for any person, for the pur- 
pose or purported purpose of asserting 
any civil right or protesting against the 
alleged denial thereof, to use coercion or 
intimidation, to prevent any other person 
from dealing in the products of or doing 
business with whomever he may choose, 
or to lawfully engage in a trade, business, 
or profession, or to force any other per- 
son to participate in an economic boy- 
cott. 

Any person engaging in such unlawful 
conduct would be subject to the criminal 
penalties provided under title V. 


DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE APPRO- 
PRIATION BILL, 1967—AMENDMENT 
AMENDMENT NO. 756 

Mr. HARTKE (for himself and Mr. 
JAVITS) submitted an amendment, in- 
tended to be proposed by them, jointly, 
to the bill (H.R. 15941) making appro- 
priations for the Department of Defense 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1967, 
and for other purposes, which was or- 
dered to lie on the table and to be 
printed. 


ADDITIONAL COSPONSOR OF BILL 


Mr. HARTKE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that, at its next 
printing, the name of the Senator from 
Connecticut [Mr. RIBICOFF] be added as 
a cosponsor of the bill (S. 1575) to estab- 
lish a self-supporting Federal reinsur- 
ance program to protect employees in 
the enjoyment of certain rights under 
private pension plans. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


ENROLLED BILLS PRESENTED 


The Secretary of the Senate reported 
that on today, August 17, 1966, he pre- 
sented to the President of the United 
States the following enrolled bills: 

S. 642. An act for the relief of Chung K. 
Won; and 

S. 2104. An act for the relief of Harriet C. 
Chambers. 


FIFTH ANNIVERSARY OF THE 
ALLIANCE FOR PROGRESS 


Mr. MONTOYA. Mr. President, I 
count it a very special privilege today to 
join in marking the fifth anniversary of 
the Alliance for Progress. 

It was on August 17, 1961, that the 
historic Charter of Punta Del Este was 
signed, thereby spelling out in a formal 
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way the social and economic goals which 
were first enunciated by President Ken- 
nedy at the White House the previous 
March. 

In those 5 years, we have watched the 
Alliance grow from a mere list of hopes 
into an impressive list of accomplish- 
ments. The Alliance has become an in- 
stitution with profound impact on mil- 
lions of people in Latin America and an 
institution which has laid the foundation 
for self-generating progress for all the 
peoples of the Americas. 

I am not so naive as to believe that 
the Alliance has no problems. It has 
many, and they are going to multiply in 
the immediate future as booming popu- 
lation presses more and more heavily on 
an inadequate food supply. 

But for the first time in the history of 
the Americas, we have in the Alliance a 
framework on which we can build the 
supranational programs which in the 
long run will be the salvation of the 
region. 

Much has already been accomplished. 
Annual investment in development by 
the Latin nations is 50 percent higher 
than the estimates made 5 years ago, 
and is now running at the rate of $12 
billion a year. 

Four hundred thousand homes have 
been built through Alliance-sponsored 
programs, and the water supply systems 
of more than 2,500 cities and villages 
have been improved. One thousand 
health centers and hospitals have been 
built, and 100,000 new teachers have 
been trained. It is estimated that Al- 
liance programs are feeding or helping 
to feed 23 million people in Latin Amer- 
ica, and the Alliance has distributed 18 
million free textbooks. 

The idea of economic integration is 
catching on throughout the region, 
thanks to a great extent to the outstand- 
ing success of the Central American 
Common Market. I shall have more to 
say on this subject tomorrow. 

We have come a long way in 5 years, 
and the experience gained in this first 
half decade will make the next 5 years 
that much more fruitful. Each year, we 
will build on the experience and the 
achievements of previous years, and in 
the end we are going to find the way to 
a better life for all the people of our 
hemisphere, 

Mr. BAYH. Mr. President, today 
marks the fifth anniversary of the sign- 
ing of the Treaty of Punta del Este. The 
achievements of the Alliance have been 
of significant and lasting value; the eco- 
nomic and social improvements fostered 
by Alliance programs have indeed dem- 
onstrated that its goal is, in President 
Johnson’s words, “a hemisphere of free 
nations.” 

The first 5 years of the Alliance have 
shown that the nations of the Americas 
share common ideals of freedom and jus- 
tice. Increasingly, there is evidence that 
planning for economic and social changes 
takes precedence over day-to-day poli- 
tics that government, industry, and labor 
are finding ways to collaborate for the 
common good, and that elected leaders 
are committing themselves to improving 
the social, economic, and cultural life of 
the whole Western Hemisphere. 
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Over the past century, the realities of 
politics and ‘economics have resulted in 
widespread recognition of the interde- 
pendence of North and South America. 
In 1890, the American: Republics joined 
together to form the Pan American Un- 
ion. The “good neighbor” policy of the 
1930's expressed the growing concern of 
the United States with the fortunes of 
South America. The Institute of Inter- 
American Affairs, which was established 
in 1942, marked the first organized effort 
by the United States to help Latin Amer- 
icans attack problems of mutual security 
and progress: The Institute’s program 
of technical assistance laid the ground- 
work for future programs. 

Creation in 1948 of the Organization 
of American States gave an organiza- 
tional structure to the principles and pol- 
icies of inter-American cooperation that 
had developed over the years. In the 
1950’s U.S. assistance to Latin America 
increased steadily. During this decade 
alone, the United States provided more 
than $900 million through technical as- 
sistance and food-for-peace programs to 
Latin America. Within the same period, 
nearly three times as much in additional 
credit. was provided for purchases of 
goods in the United States. 

The massive economic and social needs 
of Latin America in the early 1960’s made 
it evident that a new and comprehensive 
approach would be beneficial. On March 
13, 1961, President Kennedy projected an 
Alliance for Progress which would be a 
“vast cooperative effort, unparalleled in 
magnitude and nobility of purpose, to 
satisfy the basic needs of the American 
people for homes, work and land, health 
and schools.” 

At Punta del Este, Uruguay, on August 
17, 1961, the formal Alliance charter was 
signed by 20 American Republics who 
pledged: their governments’ efforts to so- 
cial, economic, and political improve- 
ments. The stated aims of the Alliance 
were to improve and strengthen demo- 
cratic institutions, to accelerate economic 
and social development, to build homes, 
to correct unjust and uneconomic sys- 
tems of landownership and use, to assure 
wages and satisfactory working condi- 
tions, to wipe out illiteracy, to improve 
health and sanitation, to reform tax laws, 
to protect purchasing power, to stimulate 
private enterprise, to stabilize prices of 
basic exports, and to speed the economic 
integration of Latin America. 

Thus the Alliance was designed to be 
an all-inclusive program of peaceful re- 
form which would build foundations for 
modern social and economic systems in 
Latin America. 

The Alliance was basically founded on 
a principle of self-help, supplemented by 
external resources, to promote internal 
development. Concurrently, technologi- 
cal aid was structured to be accomplished 
by social, economic, and politica] re- 
forms: ‘As a result, important progress 
has been made in many areas, such as 
tax systems, agriculture, education, 
health, and housing. 

In South America a peaceful economic 
and social revolution has started. Anti- 


quated techniques are yielding to the dis- 


coveries of modern technology. Opti- 
mism is inereasing; more and more peo- 
ple are convinced’ that the battle against 
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poverty, ignorance; and disease can be 
won. Most encouraging of the physical 
advances in Latin America has been the 
achievement of a 2.5 percent or more in- 
crease in the per capita gross national 
product during the last 2 years. 

During the decade of the 1960’s, a 
minimum investment in Latin American 
development of $100 billion has been 
foreseen. Latin American countries 
themselves are expected to provide over 
$80 billion of this total: It is estimated 
that about $10 billion would come from 
U.S. aid programs. One-third of the 
remainder is expected to be derived from 
U.S. private investments and the re- 
mainder from other developed countries 
and organizations such as the World 
Bank, the International Finance Corpo- 
ration, and the U.N. Special Fund. 

Significant accomplishments have been 
made during the first 5 years of the Al- 
liance program. Under Agency for In- 
ternational Development supervision, 
textbooks have been distributed, class- 
rooms have been constructed, and teach- 
ers have been trained. Land has been 
drained, reclaimed, and irrigated; fer- 
tilizer factories have been constructed. 
More than 15 million children are being 
fed under the Public Law 480 programs, 
the majority in schools where the avail- 
ability of a nourishing meal has con- 
tributed materially to an increase in 
school attendance. 

In addition, U.S. food goes to 12 mil- 
lion adults. Houses, rural health centers, 
and water supply systems have been 
built. Vaccinations against measles, 
smallpox, and cholera have been given to 
approximately 4 million people at the 
close of fiscal year 1966; malaria eradica- 
tion programs protect 100 million per- 
sons. 

The countries of the Alliance have 
demonstrated that they are committed to 
its goals; important reforms have been 
taken in national planning, tax systems, 
and land distribution. Fairer and more 
effective tax collection systems have been 
implemented by nine countries. In 
Bolivia, for example, tax revenues in- 
creased 30 percent in 1961-63, largely 
because of administrative improvements 
in income tax and customs administra- 
tion. In Mexico, tax revenues increased 
by about $216 million, or by 27 percent 
compared with a price rise of only 6 
percent. Also, seven countries are in- 
stituting audit programs to uncover 
fraud. Land reform institutes and agen- 
cies in 15 countries are working to dis- 
tribute land more equitably and to im- 
prove extension, production, and market- 
ing services. 

During 1961-64, direct private U.S: in- 
vestment and other capital flows from 
the United States averaged $511 million. 
This figure is expected to increase as the 
investment climate in Latin America im- 
proves, U.S. private citizens are involved 
in the Alliance through independent 
voluntary groups at the grassroots level, 
such as the International Executive 
Service Corps, the Peace Corps, and the 
Partners of the Alliance. 

I take special pride in the program of 
the Partners of the Alliance because of 
the direct participation of many Hoosiers 
in this project. At least 30 States in the 
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United States, and a like number of areas 
in 15 Latin American countries, have 
participated in the Partners of the Alli- 
ance program. This program eneour- 
ages private groups and individuals in 
the United States to help the people of 
South America by gifts of money, goods, 
or services. 

Indiana colleges and universities have 
presented 12 scholarships to students of 
Rio Grande do Sul, Brazil, Indiana’s 
partner state in South America. In a 
letter to Dante Campana, chairman of 
Rio Grande do Suls Partners of the 
Alliance Committee, Indiana's chairman 
of the Partners of the Alliance Commit- 
tee, Dr. Robert L. Carmin, declared: 

Officials of all four of Indiana’s state- 
supported universities—Ball State, Indiana 
State, Indiana, and Purdue—have given their 
wholehearted support and have agreed to 
each reserve three tuition and fee remission 
scholarships; for students from your state to 
be used in Indiana, 


Other self-help projects are now un- 
derway as a result of a visit to Rio 
Grande do Sul, Brazil, in January 1965, 
by six members of Indiana Partners for 
a firsthand view of conditions there. 

We are now halfway into the decade of 
the Alliance. Signs of progress and indi- 
cations of vast changes are now visible 
on many fronts. Much remains to be 
done, but substantial progress has been 
made on the road to peaceful reform and 
modernization. Social and economic de- 
velopment is being furthered in accord- 
ance with the principles set forth in the’ 
‘Declaration to the Peoples of the Amer- 
icas.” This document, which is an Alli- 
ance statement of faith in individual 
freedom within political democracy, 
states in part: 

This Alliance is established on the basic 
principle that free men working through the 
institution of representative democracy can 
best satisfy men’s aspirations. No system 
can guarantee true progress unless it affirms 
the dignity of the individual which is the 
foundation of our civilization. 


Mr. RIBICOFF. Mr. President, today 
marks the fifth anniversary of the 
Alliance for Progress. One of the most 
important aspects of the Alliance is the 
Partners of the Alliance program. Not 
only does this people-to-people program 
produce many tangible benefits, but it 
also provides great gains in the quantity 
and quality of the communications be- 
tween our citizens and those of our part- 
ner nations. 

My State of Connecticut is linked with 
Paraiba, Brazil, under this program. As 
Gov. John Dempsey stated recently: 

This great venture in human relations is 
receiving the support of citizens from all over 
the state. It is my hope that Connecticut 
accomplishments in Paraiba will stand out as 
proof that, by working together, peoples of 
different lands can build a better world. 


I might add that Governor Dempsey, 
through the great boost he has given the 
Connecticut-Paraiba partnership, stands 
out as a fine example of the valuable con- 
tribution a State executive can make to 
our Nation’s international programs. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
that the description of the activities of 
the Connecticut-Paraiba partnership 
from Los Campafios, the Partners of 
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the Alliance News, be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

PARTNERS OF THE ALLIANCE—SPOTLIGHT: ON 
CoNNEcTICUT/PARAIBA (BRAZIL) 


In early February, 1965, a Program Devel- 
opment Team from Connecticut spent two 
weeks in Paraiba, Brazil, and traveled 
throughout the state, some 1,200 miles of it 
by jeep. In the group, headed by then Chair- 
man James S. Klar, Assistant Managing Di- 
rector, Connecticut Development Commis- 
sion of Hartford, were: Mr. Richard C. Briggs, 
Superintendent of Schools, Watertown; Mr. 
Daniel J. Gallagher, Executive Secretary, 
Connecticut State Labor Council; Mr. Paul 
E. Waggoner, Chief, Department of Soil and 
Climatology, Connecticut Agricultural Ex- 
periment Station; Mr. David Wiggin, Director, 
Sanitary Engineering Division, State Depart- 
ment of Health; and Mrs. Chase Going Wood- 
house, Director, Service Bureau for Women’s 
Organizations. 

In the year and a half since this initial 
contact with their Partner state, the Con- 
necticut program has steadily p 
in effectiveness. Now under the direction of 
Chairman Ogden Bigelow of Greenwich and 
Managing Director Anson C. Lowitz, the pro- 
gram is becoming more broadly based in 
Connecticut and is making impact in Parai- 
ba in Northeast Brazil. Only two other U.S. 
states (New Jersey and Alagoas; Pennsyl- 
vania and Bahia) are actively engaged in 
partnership activities in that area of Brazil. 
The Northeast contains a third of Brazil's 
total population. The Connecticut/Paraiba 
partnership, launched with the endorse- 
ment of the entire Connecticut Congressional 
delegation and Governor John Dempsey, is 
one of ten in operation in Brazil. 

The Connecticut and Paraiba Partners’ 
Committees determined early in the program 
some basic guidelines for projects to be 
undertaken in Paraiba, They declared that 
the project must exhibit a high degree of 
self-help. It must be one which will haye a 
lasting effect on raising the economy and the 
standard of living of a given area. It must 
have a good organizational structure, which 
will carry it on after the aid has been re- 
ceived and used. And, it must appeal to 
the people of Connecticut. 

One project site is in Areia, where ma- 
terials were needed for an addition to a 
vocational school, The school offers wood- 
working, shoe repairing, printing and sewing 
to children aged 10 to 15, plus an adult 
division in the evening. Employment rate of 
graduates is 100%. The demand is greater 
than the present school can handle. Dr. 
Adriano Seabro Viega of Waterbury, a mem- 
ber of the Connecticut Partners, pledged the 
support of Connecticut’s Portuguese-Ameri- 


cans to this project. To date, the Areia Arts 


and Crafts School has received $2,000 to 
assist in its work. The Connecticut Part- 
ners will seek additional funds to complete 
some essential parts of the program. at the 
school. 

The operating expenses of the Connecticut 
Partners of the Alliance were underwritten 
by a private foundation in the state for a pe- 
riod of one year. The corporation is seeking 

the ways and means of financing its opera- 
tional as well as promotional and public 
relations efforts in the years ahead. Mem- 
bers of the Executive Board have addressed 
numerous organizations, clubs and schools 
and have met with individuals in the hope 
of obtaining funds for specific projects and 
for their future activities. While funds are 
being received in response to their appeal, 
the largest portion of return has come in the 
form of vitally needed equipment for use in 
the fields of health and ‘education in the 
state of Paraiba. 
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One of the highlights of the Connecticut 
effort is the gathering of usable. hospital 
equipment for shipment to Paraiba. At a 
convention of the Connecticut Hospital As- 
sociation, the delegates were asked to check 
their inventories for available equipment 
and to pass the information on to the Con- 
necticut Partners. The response was heart- 


A large shipment of hospital equipment 
arrived recently in. Connecticut’s partner 
state. More than fifty thousand pounds of 
equipment, donated by the Greenwich Hos- 
pital, has now been distributed to hospitals, 
health posts and maternity centers in 
Paraiba. 

Mr. Lowitz reports that a second large 
shipment of nearly 70,000 pounds is now on 
board ship bound for Brazil. It includes 
beds, operating tables, X-ray units, infrared 
units, electro cardiac instruments, complete 
dental equipment and countless other medi- 
cal instruments. The second collection was 
made from hospitals in New London, Stam- 
ford, Hartford, Torrington, Middletown and 
the Yale Medical Center in New Haven. 

To assist partner schools, the Greenwich 
Board of Education released 250 desks and 
chairs for use in schools in Pitimbu and 
Bananaeiras, Paraiba. Twelve Greenwich 
High School senior boys helped load vans 
with the desks. and chairs. Each desk was 
marked with a decal of the Connecticut 
Partners. 

John A. Sanna, Jr., President of the Lions 
Club of Greenwich, presented a check to 
Anson C. Lowitz for the purchase of a piano 
for the Institute for the Blind in Joao Pessoa, 
Paraiba, in memory of the late Alec Temple- 
ton, famed blind pianist from Greenwich. 
Also in the photograph is Mrs. Alec Temple- 
ton and the bust she sculptured of her hus- 
band. Mrs. Alec Templeton also attended 
the presentation. 

Following the report of the American 
Foundation on the Blind regarding needs in 
Paraiba, the Kappa Kappa Gamma Sorority 
Alumni of Connecticut and the Junior Wom- 
en’s Club of Greenwich donated funds to 
purchase braille books for a school for the 
blind in Campina Grande. 

Other activities include: 

Funds raised to purchase a washing ma- 
chine and tableware for an orphanage lack- 
ing equipment; 

Assistance given toward building a school 
in Santa Rita, a high school in Itaporanga 
and an elementary school in Pitimbu; 

Perkin-Elmer Corporation of Norwalk con- 
tributed valuable technical equipment and 
two other internationally-known corpora- 
tions have donated funds for the purchase 
of a language laboratory for the University 
of Paraiba; 

Textile union locals have provided funds 
to purchase cloth for making clothing and 
linens for hospitals. 


Mr. MOSS. Mr. President, today 
marks the fifth anniversary of one of 
the most imaginative self-help programs 
ever devised by the United States to assist 
foreign nations. 

Five years ago today, the charter was 
signed which created the Alliance for 
Progress. This visionary approach to 
the many economic problems of Latin 
and South America has been a boon to 
the nations which had not achieved suf- 
ficient economic stability and growth to 
sustain their national demands. 

The Alliance for Progress symbol shows 
a torch which leads the way from dark- 
ness to a better life for all the peoples of 
Latin and South America. This was the 
dream of President. Kennedy: that the 
underdeveloped nations be given the 
basic tools with which to build their own 
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self-sustaining economies. He realized 
that these nations had vast reserves of 
untapped human and natural resources 
which could be developed to the advan- 
tage of the entire Western, Hemisphere. 

President Johnson has carried on with 
this philosophy, by strengthening the Al- 
liance and giving it long-range. support. 
As President Johnson has said: 

We are determined to wage a battle 
against ignorance, disease and hungerin this 
hemisphere. 


The Alliance for Progress has also 
served to awaken in the common man of 
the United States a desire to become in- 
volved in the great task of lifting millions 
of men, women, and children from the 
depths of poverty to a level whereby they 
can enjoy a more abundant life. 

The Alliance is supported in the United 
States by an organization known as 
Partners of the Alliance. The partners 
program has enlisted the full energies of 
many institutions of higher education, 
civic organizations, labor unions, busi- 
ness and professional groups, and of 
many individual citizens, to provide a 
channel through which direct action can. 
be taken with similar Latin groups toi 
better and more quickly achieve the 
goals of the Alliance for Progress. 

In Utah the administration of one of 
our fine land-grant colleges has shown 
exception leadership in the -partners 
program. Recently, Dr. Daryl Chase, 
president of Utah State University, is- 
sued a summary of the activities of the 
university-directed partners program in 
Utah, by which we have established 
strong economic. and human relation- 
ships with Bolivia. 

The chronological summary begins 
with a notation dated April 22, 1964. 
At that time, a Bolivian agricultural 
official came to Utah State University 
to complete doctoral studies and to con- 
duct research directed toward increasing 
the production of Bolivia’s native ani- 
mals; llama, alpaca, and vicuna. 

The months that followed this first 
contact have produced increased com- 
munication between Utah and Bolivia. 
Several Utahans have visited Bolivia in 
an attempt to see firsthand the poten- 
tial needs of Bolivia and means of ful- 
filling the goals set by the Alliance for 
Progress. 

Utah State University’s involvement 
with Bolivia has been mainly centered on 
agricultural and livestock problems of 
that high mountain nation. The univer- 
sity has expanded into a program of 
providing teacher training for Bolivian 
instructors and has also accepted a con- 
tract to train 83 Peace Corps volunteers 
who will be assigned to Bolivia. 

A Bolivian art exhibit has just been 
shown in Salt Lake City and is sched- 
uled for a tour of the entire State. A 
Utah art exhibit, which will be shown in 
Bolivia, is being prepared. Other cul- 
tural presentations are also being 
planned. 

In June of this year, Bolivia’s Minister 
of Agriculture visited the university to 
see firsthand what this excellent in- 
stitution could offer in the way of tech- 
nical services and personnel. 

Because Utah and Bolivia experience 
many of the same roadbuilding problems, 
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road commission officials from the South 
American nation have been studying 
Utah methods and road construction 
materials this summer. 

The Boy Scout program has also been 
brought into Utah’s partnership with 
Bolivia. A young Scout from La Paz has 
been given summer employment at West- 
ern Steel Co., in Salt Lake City, through 
the assistance of Western’s Presi- 
dent Royden Derrick, who is also chair- 
man of the Utah Partners of the Alliance, 
so that he would have financial assistance 
to study the Boy Scouts of America pro- 
gram in Utah. Many other Utahans as- 
sisted, by providing scouting expeditions, 
housing, and transportation for Scout 
Ludwig Pozo during his stay in my State. 

Mr. President, little did I dream that 
Utah would have the opportunity to be- 
come so involved in the Alliance for 
Progress program when the Charter of 
Punta del Este was signed 5 years ago. 

Next month, three Utahans will jour- 
ney to Brazil for the Second Inter-Amer- 
ican Partners of the Alliance Confer- 
ence. They are Dr. Austin Haws of Utah 
State University, who is coordinator of 
Latin American affairs for the school; 
Mr. William B. Smart, executive editor 
of the Deseret News in Salt Lake City; 
and Mr. Richard Groen, a United Air 
Lines representative in Salt Lake City. 
Iam sure that they will take with them 
many ideas on how to make the Alliance 
successful. 

Certainly, through the Partners of the 
Alliance program we have increased the 
odds for high achievement of the Al- 
liance for Progress. I know that my fel- 
low Utahans will continue to contribute 
their share to this program, I salute 
them and all others who have joined 
hands in this effort. 

PEOPLE OF MISSOURI, U.S.A., AND PARA, BRAZIL, IN 
PARTNERSHIP 

Mr. LONG of Missouri. Mr. President, 
today marks the fifth anniversary of the 
inauguration of the Alliance for Progress, 
an effort by the United States to work 
with our neighbors in the Americas for 
development of the great potential in this 
hemisphere. 

Under that program, a new concept is 
being tried—partnership between the 
people of our States with those in States 
of the nations to the south of us. 

The 30th such partnership was re- 
cently worked out between the people of 
Missouri and the people of Para, Brazil. 
In June, seven representative Missou- 
rians,; leaders in business, agriculture, 
education, and the professions, went to 
Para on behalf of the citizens of our 
State so they could better understand the 
areas in which these two States could 
work together for mutual progress. 

The St. Louis Post-Dispatch on July 28 
published a report on that trip, “Missouri 
Acquires ‘Partner’ in Brazil,” as obtained 
through an interview with Mrs. Myles J. 
MeNally, executive director of the St. 
Louis Council on World Affairs, and a 
member of the delegation visiting in the 
State of Para. 

In observance of the anniversary of 
the Alliance for Progress, I ask unani- 
mous consent that this article be inserted 
at this point in the Recorp. 
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There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

MISSOURI ACQUIRES “PARTNER” IN BRAZIL 

(By Joan Dames) 

Waste is abhorrent to most women, but 
Americans are wasters on a grand scale. 
Ways to utilize goods that our rapidly ad- 
vancing technology has outmoded and at the 
same time help less advanced countries to 
progress have been tried with mixed success. 
All too often America’s most generous im- 
pulses have been smothered in red tape, 
inefficiency and more waste. 

Mrs. Myles J. McNally, executive director of 
the St. Louis Council on World Affairs, be- 
lieves the citizens of Missouri found a short 
cut to the Good Neighbor policy when Gov, 
Warren E. Hearnes accepted the northeastern 
state of Para, Brazil, as our partner state. 
Missouri became the thirtieth state to join 
the Partners of the Alliance program last 
spring. 

The 10-year joint effort between Para and 
Missouri will be officially launched Aug. 20 
with a Brazil booth at the Missouri State 
Fair at Sedalia. 

It has already begun in Para where a bene- 
fit recital was given by Brazilian pianist 
Oriana de Almeida to provide full scholar- 
ships to the University of Para for two Mis- 
souri residents. Students will be selected in 
a statewide competition; those interested 
may apply through the Council's office, 212 
North Kingshighway. 

“Partners is exchange of goods, technical 
assistance and peoples,” Mrs. McNally said. 
“Our whole purpose is to assist Brazilians 
who are already helping themelves. But it is 
an exchange, not a handout. We will receive 
from Para something in return for our 
money, goods and advice. It's very interest- 
ing that the first money placed on the line 
was Para's scholarship offer.” 

Mrs. McNally recently returned from Para 
where she spent two weeks with the Missouri 
team gathering information on the area. 

Belem, the capital, is an Atlantic port city 
at the mouth of the Amazon, a much greater 
river than our Mississippi. Belem's tempera- 
ture is between 80 and 90 degrees all year, 
with very high humidity. Like St. Louis, 
Belem is concluding an anniversary celebra- 
tion, the city’s 350th. Also like St. Louis, 
the city government has been deeply com- 
mitted to urban renewal for its population of 
400,000. 

“Belem has the finest slum clearance pro- 
gram I have ever seen,” Mrs. McNally said. 
“The favellas, filthy slums where people 
bathed in open sewers, have been replaced by 
a new little city of small, gaily-colored con- 
crete homes, with a tree in each front yard 
and indoor plumbing, The cost to the family 
is from $5 to $7.50 a month, Social workers 
live in the community to teach the new resi- 
dents how to use the buildings and to aid 
residents in finding employment. All of this 
is accomplished on a neighborhood level, for 
& warmer human relationship.” 

The population, of Indian, Portuguese and 
African extraction, has been integrated for 
hundreds of years, she said. 

Mrs. McNally said that Para is one of the 
poorest states in Brazil, but she believes there 
are rich natural resources awaiting develop- 
ment ...if Missouri technology provides 
the knowhow for its partner state. 

“We flew across hundreds of thousands of 
acres of jungle forests; It's beyond the 
imagination to try to estimate the mahogany 
and cherry woods in those forests. The prob- 
lem is to get it out.” 

A group of Brazilian student leaders has 
been in St. Louis to study, among other 
things, freight handling methods on the 
Mississippi. Properly utilized, the Amazon 
= make Brazil prosperous, Mrs. McNally 

eves. 
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“In Para, I met American geologists who 
were analyzing the soil structure for oil,” she 
said, “They expect to find it. There is some 
gold, how much we don’t know, and a 
sprinkling of diamonds, But there is an 
abundance of semi-precious gems and 
Brazilian jade. 

“Para is very advanced in knowledge of 
jungle diseases and can contribute to our 
medical studies, Many of the native barks 
and herbs used in their medicines will be 
tested for possible value here. 

“As you can imagine, in that climate things 
grow like crazy, so there is no lack of food. 
But the diet of the average Paran is dull.” 

Mrs. McNally was most impressed with the 
airy homes. The doorways have no doors, 
the window frames no windows. All is in- 
tricately patterned, inside and out with 
colorful glazed tiles which are a traditional 
native art form. 

Para has needs, Mrs. McNally said, and 
Missouri has pledged its help. Committees 
are being formed to provide technical teach- 
ing equipment for a school for the deaf and 
a school for the blind. 

Later the Missouri committee hopes to col- 
lect a shipload of goods, which would other- 
wise go to waste, 

“We have 35,000 surplus rural- electrifica- 
tion units in Missouri, left when people 
moved off the farms into cities. We think we 
can get older model hospital beds, X-ray ma- 
chines, medical supplies that are good but 
not in demand.: We want treadle sewing 
machines. 

“We in this country are moving so fast 
technologically that our obsolescence is just 
exactly what Para needs to move into the 
Twentieth Century.” 

IDAHO’S ROLE IN PARTNERS OF THE ALLIANCE 


Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, the 
second Inter-American Partners of the 
Alliance Conference will be held in Rio 
de Janeiro, Brazil, September 19-22, 1966. 
Delegates representing Partners Com- 
mittees of 30 U.S. States and 15 Latin 
American countries will discuss the main 
theme of the Conference “The Role of 
the People in the Development Process” 
and the role which the partners pro- 
grams play in support of the general goals 
of the Alliance for Progress. 

Several outstanding speakers from 
Latin America and the United States will 
address the general sessions of the Con- 
ference. In the main, however, the Con- 
ference will be devoted to committee 
work sessions in the field of agriculture 
and cooperatives; human resources—ed- 
ucation, labor, cultural, and women’s 
activities; public health and preventive 
medicine; business and industry; plus 
partners organizational and project ac- 
tivities. 

Mr. John S. Chapman, Boise attorney 
and chairman of the Idaho Partners of 
the Alliance, announced that the execu- 
tive committee has selected two Idahoans 
to represent our State in Rio de Janeiro. 
The delegates are Dr. Boyd A. Martin, 
dean of the college of letters and science 
at the University of Idaho in Moscow, 
and Mr. Gayle Allen, Boise businessman. 
Also attending from Idaho will be Mrs. 
Boyd A. Martin, selected by the Ameri- 
can Association of University Women to 
serve as an observer at the Conference. 

Mr. Ira C. Jones, president of Gem 
Canning Co., of Emmett, will also attend 
as an observer. Mr. Jones recently at- 
tended a conference in Panama, spon- 
sored by Operation Niños, on malnutri- 
tion as a factor in development. He also 
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inspected the cannery project in Pelileo, 
Ecuador, site of Idaho’s current major 
effort in their partnership with eastern 
Ecuador. These Idahoans will represent 
our State with credit and distinction. 

The annual conference of the Idaho 
Partners of the Alliance will be held in 
Hailey, Idaho, August 20 and 21. These 
meetings will bring together Idahoans 
representing many groups and organiza- 
tions from throughout the State to ex- 
change ideas on project implementation 
and to review next steps that will in- 
crease participation in the statewide pro- 
gram. Incorporated 2 years ago, the 
Idaho Partners of the Alliance Commit- 
tee is a nonprofit entity which seeks the 
support of individuals, schools, labor or- 
ganizations, business and professional 
groups, and civic, clubs to assist in mean- 
ingful self-help projects that reach the 
man trying to help himself in the rural 
and slum areas of their partner country. 

Idaho organized its partnership in 
1964 and was one of the first States to 
seek wide private sector support for ac- 
tivities to help attain the basic goals of 
the -Alliance for Progress.. The dollar 
voluntary contributions in the young 
Partners of the Alliance programs 
throughout the United States were re- 
cently placed at over $3 million. Idaho’s 
role was listed in a print of June 27, 1966, 
by the Subcommittee on Inter-American 
Affairs of the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs of the House of Representatives. 
Mr. President, I ask that Idaho's con- 
tributions to the total program be 
printed as exhibit 1 at the conclusion of 
my remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit 1). 

Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, I am 
happy to announce that Idaho is taking 
a leading role in developing a statewide 
Student Partners of the Alliance pro- 
gram. It will be one of the first States 
to hold meetings of student leaders from 
every high school this fall to organize 
student participation in the program. 
Already Idaho students have assisted in 
numerous projects to provide pumps for 
wells, supplies for schools, and tools for 
vocational training and equipment for 
home economics classes. 

Recently, Mr. Urban P. Wittig, the 
partners’ liaison man with AID in Ecua- 
dor, reported on Ecuador’s partnership 
with Idaho and listed the types of assist- 
ance and relationships developing be- 
tween them. The program is a two-way 
street in which Idaho, while assisting ini- 
tially with small impact-type projects, 
has much to gain from her partner area. 

Wittig stated that Ecuador could prob- 
ably offer: scholarships for undergrad- 
uates; fellowships for researchers; vis- 
iting professors—and perhaps even- 
tually a “chair of American studies” 
could be established in one of Ecuador’s 
universities; lecturers to talk on inter- 
national relations, development plan- 
ning, trade and investment opportuni- 
ties; history, sociology, the arts and other 
topics; seminars on foreign-language 
teaching, anthropology, archeology, and 
so forth; tours or single performances in 
Idaho of drama groups, professional mu- 
sicians, and folklore groups; exhibits of 
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museum collections, art objects, antiques, 
handicrafts, representations of tourist 
attractions, and manufactured products. 

Sales of exhibit items in the United 
States could raise funds for partners 
projects in Ecuador. Ecuadoran part- 
ners might also donate to U.S. institu- 
tions scientific, medical, technical, and 
other publications, and send to interested 
groups in Idaho well-documented studies 
on profitable joint-venture investment 
opportunities in Ecuador; trade bul- 
letins; recipes and fashion designs for 
women’s clubs; samples of plants, 
legumes and seeds—particularly for 
agricultural experimental stations 
models and blueprints of architectural 
landmarks; reports on social service ac- 
tivities of civic groups; and wood speci- 
mens, minerals, and collections of other 
raw materials. 

Numerous activities of this nature 
could perhaps become a series of regular 
exchanges between Ecuador and the 
United States. 

Today, on the fifth anniversary of the 
signing of the Charter of Punta del Este 
in Uruguay, I commend all Idahoans 
who are participating in a program de- 
signed to further the objectives of the 
Alliance for Progress. The noble cause 
of the Alliance advanced by the leader- 
ship of President Kennedy and supported 
and strengthened by President Johnson, 
should serve as an inspiration to all cit- 
izens who want to assist in the battle 
against disease, ignorance, and hunger 
in this hemisphere. 

Mr. President, in recognition that to- 
day marks the fifth anniversary of the 
signing of the Charter in Punta del Este, 
which gave birth to the Alliance for 
Progress, Robert E. Smylie, Governor of 
Idaho, has issued a proclamation des- 
ignating August 17 as the Day of the 
Charter throughout my State. I ask 
unanimous consent that the proclama- 
tion be published in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp as exhibit 2 following these re- 
marks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Exursir 1 
The Partners of the Alliance—Idaho- 
Ecuador 


Project information Evaluation 


1. Cash contribution to date to im- 
plement projects in Pelileo 
town plan: cannery, irrigation, 
tailors/weavers training center 
and water purification 

. Vitamins and antibiotics 

Hospital equipment 

Auto repair tools for training cen- 
ter (collaboration with Pan 
American Development Foun- 
dation) 

5. Motors for spinning cooperative. 

6. Funds to repair braille equipment 

for school for the blind 

7. Bloc machines (collabo- 

ration with Pan American De- 
velopment Foundation) for 
Marianita school project 

8. Water pumps for San Carlos (col- 

laboration with Pan American 
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Development Foundation) 
9. 4 sewing machines, 1 typewriter 
for children’s center 
10. Tents and sleeping bags for forest 
cooperative 
11. Hypodermic syringes for inocula- 
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The Partners of the Alliance—Idaho- 
Ecuador—Continued 
Project information Evaluation 
12. Funds for doors, windows for 
school (collaboration with Pan 
American Development Foun- 


dation) .<.ckta see ce 150 
13. Funds for tools and equipment 
for vocational training school 
In CAIGSTON cage eb erie siete 240 
14. Funds for equipment for carpen- 
try and home economics classes 
at Bano 241 
15. Funds for school carpentry shop 
Wine {5 bee 75 
ue) ES Ce 18, 416 


Exursrr 2 
PROCLAMATION OF AUGUST 17 AS THE Day OF 
THE CHARTER 

Whereas, the Charter which created the Al- 
liance for Progress was completed and signed 
during a meeting of all the American Re- 
publics in Punta del Este, Uruguay on August 
17, 1961; and 

Whereas, the Charter inspired a vast co- 
operative effort to promote the welfare of all 
the people in this Hemisphere, including mil- 
lions of underprivileged and disadvantaged 
persons in underdeveloped areas; and 

Whereas, the Alliance nations are under- 
taking appropriate measures to satisfy the 
basic needs of our people for work and land, 
for homes and schools, and at the same time 
preserving our heritage of Pan-Americanism 
and advancing the ideals of American civil- 
ization; 

Whereas, the unprecedented example of 
peace and cooperation has awakened the cre- 
ative energies of our people, has led them to 
auspicious gains in social and economic de- 
velopment and in multiplying the educa- 
tional opportunities for youth and safeguard- 
ing the public health; 

Whereas, the Alliance for Progress has ex- 
plored a new era of achievement in our sister 
Republic and must meet the challenge of 
millions of people still in need of assistance; 

Whereas, in the supreme effort to meet the 
goals set at Punta del Este, the American 
Republics are mobilizing our resources, en- 
listing the energies of the people and are de- 
termined to modify their social patterns so 
that all may share the sacrifice and fruits 
of growth. 

Whereas, the State of Idaho, through the 
Idaho Partners of the Alliance, has joined 
with their sister American Republic of Ecua- 
dor for mutual assistance and self-help and 
organized specifically to help the people of 
Pelileo, Ecuador. 

Now, therefore, I, Robert E. Smylie, hereby 
proclaim this Fifth Anniversary of the Al- 
liance for Progress as a day for renewed dedi- 
cation and I call on my fellow citizens of 
Idaho and countrymen elsewhere to join our 
fellow Americans in the sister Republics in 
prayer and work for the continued success 
of the Alliance for Progress. 

In proclaiming for Idaho the observance of 
this Fifth Anniversary I renew the devotion 
of our people to the ideals and goals expressed 
in the Charter of the Alliance for Progress 
adopted at Punta del Este. 

In addition, I call on the citizens of the 
State of Idaho to renew their work and dedi- 
cation to help the Idaho Partners of the Al- 
liance to assist our sister Republic of Ecua- 


dor. 
Rosgert E. SMYLIE, 
Governor of the State of Idaho. 


CAMPAIGN FINANCING 
Mr. KENNEDY of New York. Mr. 
President, I share the views expressed 
on the floor of the Senate last week that 
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a thorough review of the campaign fi- 
nance laws is in order to bring to light 
all aspects of this problem, and to de- 
velop an equitable and workable system 
for the future. 

The particular matter which the Sen- 
ator from New Jersey [Mr. Case] dis- 
cussed was a letter that had been sent 
to a number of people by the “D.C. 
Friends of Jonn Murpxy” inviting the 
recipients of the letter to attend a recep- 
tion honoring Congressman. JoHN MUR- 
PHY, and to contribute $25. 

I am reminded of a letter somewhat 
like this which I received in my office in 
the Department of Justice while I was 
Attorney General. -The solicitation let- 
ter which I received'was sent to me by 
the chairman of the Republican Na- 
tional Committee, the Honorable William 
Miller, who was then also a member of 
the New York congressional delegation. 
That letter had been sent routinely to a 
list of persons, including a number of 
officials of the U.S..Department of Jus- 
tice. 

Congressman Miller went on to be 
nominated for the Vice-Presidency of the 
United States. 

The solicitation letter in behalf of Con- 
gressman Murpuy of New York was sent 
routinely to several thousand people. I 
understand that it was not even sent by 
Congressman MURPHY of New York 
himself, in contrast to the letter which 
I received from Congresman Miller. I 
am hopeful that Congressman MURPHY 
of New York will as a result achieve the 
same kind of nomination for higher office 
that came to Congressman Miller there- 
after, except that when it happens, I 
trust that Congressman MURPHY of New 
York will be more successful in the en- 
suing November election. 

Congressman MurPHY of New York has 
had an outstanding record in the Con- 
gress since he was first elected to the 
House in 1962. In addition to-his many 
accomplishments in civilian life, he 
served with distinction in the U.S. Army. 
He was awarded the Distinguished Sery- 
ice Cross, Bronze Star with V and Oak 
Leaf Cluster, Commendation Ribbon 
with Oak Leaf Cluster, Combat Infantry 
Badge, Korean Service Medal with six 
battle stars, and Chungmu Distinguished 
Service Medal. He has been a construc- 
tive and able Member of the House, and 
I think we all would wish only that he 
will go on to a career of continued and 
even greater accomplishments. 


THE NATIONAL CONVENTION OF 
AHEPA í 


Mr. BAYH. Mr. President, it is a pleas- 
ure for me today to bid welcome to the 
members of AHEPA, the American Hel- 
lenie Education Progressive Association, 
who are meeting in Washington for their 
44th annual supreme convention. 

Our Nation comprises people of the 
most varied national o who have 
come from every continent. Nonethe- 
less, much of our-heritage has been dom- 
inated by the ideas and mores of our 
European ancestors. The ways of the 
West as a whole, in turn, have been 
shaped as much or more by Greece than 
by any other country. 
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Some of the most fundamental Ameri- 
can, principles have their roots in an- 
cient Athens. The concept. of, democ- 
racy, indeed the very word democracy, 
is derived from- Greece, . Likewise, the 
legislative body in which we now sit had 
its counterpart in the Ecclesia of Athens, 

The valuable traditions which we haye 
inherited from ancient Greece are only 
a part of the contribution made to the 
United States by this small but fruitful 
country located between the Adriatic and 
the Aegean Seas. Of primary importance 
also is the participation by the descend- 
ants of this land in our life and culture. 
Greeks have been immigrating to the 
United States for more than a hundred 
years, bringing with them the vitality 
and industry which have elevated their 
native land to its position of prominence 
in the world today. 

In this country Greeks have been 
quickly assimilated into. the American 
way of life but at the same time have 
maintained a strong sense of their own 
particularly proud identity. In this ac- 
tivity the work of the American Hellenic 
Educational Progressive: Association has 
been very effective. For 44 years AHEPA 
has been fulfilling a vital function in the 
process of creating better citizens of the 
many people of Greek descent in the 
United States. Its stated purposes in- 
clude the promotion of “loyalty of its 
members to the country of which they 
are citizens” and of “a better and more 
comprehensive understanding of the at- 
tributes and ideals of Hellenism and 
Hellenic culture.” True to the heritage 
of its ancestors, AHEPA has consistently 
opposed political corruption and tyranny 
and has instilled in its fellow country- 
men a deep sense of the responsibilities 
of citizenship. ; 

Mr. President, it is our hope that the 
American Hellenic Educational Progres- 
sive Association will continue to serve the 
best interests of its members and all of 
the people of the United States in the 
future as it most certainly has served 
them in the past. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I 
join my colleagues in welcoming to 
Washington some 10,000 delegates to the 
annual convention of AHEPA, the Amer- 
ican Hellenic Educational Progressive 
Association. 

Since AHEPA was founded in 1922 to 
help Greek immigrants find jobs and be- 
come adjusted to life in a new country. 
its membership has grown to 46,000. 
There are chapters in 49 States. 

The world is vividly aware of the con- 
tributions Greece has made in human 
ideals, institutions and traditions. So it 
has been with the thousands of Greeks 
who chose to make their homes in Amer- 
ica. 

Mr. President, I salute AHEPA and 
applaud its continuing growth and con- 
tributions to our Nation. 

Mr. PEARSON. Mr. President, today 
I join my other colleagues in saluting 
the American Hellenic Educational Pro- 
gressive Association, otherwise known as 
the Order of AHEPA as they meet in 
Washington for their 1966 convention. 

We are honored to have many mem- 
bers of AHEPA from Kansas and, in fact, 
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is in the Nation’s Capital this week to 
join in the convention with other AHEPA 
delegates from all States of the Nation. 

This organization has probably one of 
the most complete programs for char- 
itable projects as a private group. One 
of their projects even carried into Kan- 
sas when the Order of AHEPA aided the 
Kansas City flood victims several years 
ago. Basically they have given untold 
aid to Greek immigrants to this coun- 
try. and also to war orphans in Greece. 

Mr. President, I am greatly honored 
today to associate myself with the serv- 
ices and history of the fine people of the 
Order of AHEPA. i 

Mr. RUSSELL of Georgia, Mr. Presi- 
dent, 44 years ago in Atlanta, Ga., two 
distinguished citizens of my State, of 
Greek descent, founded the Order of 
AHEPA, which stands for the American 
Hellenic Educational Progressive Associ- 
ation. 

Because of its Georgia beginning and 
my acquaintance with its founders, I 
take special pride in welcoming to our 
Nation’s Capital the 25,000 members of 
the AHEPA family who are here this 
week for the 44th Supreme Convention of 
the Order of AHEPA. 

The Order of AHEPA has come a long 
way since its founding in Atlanta in 1922. 
There are now 1,125 local chapters of 
AHEPA and its 3 auxiliaries in 49 States, 
Canada, Australia, Bahamas, and Greece. 

But more important than the remark- 
able growth of the order has been its 
steadfast dedication throughout the 
years to the high purposes and princi- 
ples upon which it was founded. Among 
the objectives of AHEPA are these: 

To promote and. encourage loyalty of 
its members to the country of which they 
are citizens. 

To instruct its members in the tenets 
and fundamental principles of govern- 
ment. 

To encourage interest and active par- 
ticipation in the political, civic, social, 
and commercial fields of human en- 
deavor. 

To pledge its members to oppose politi- 
cal corruption and tyranny, 

To promote good fellowship and en- 
dow its members with a spirit of altruism, 
common understanding, mutual benevo- 
lence, and helpfulness to their fellow 
men. 

I can state from my own knowledge 
that AHEPA has stood resolutely behind 
these and its other high ideals through- 
out the years. It has helped to enrich 
and strengthen America through its 
many contributions to our national life. 

So today, I am happy to have an op- 
portunity to pay my respects to this out- 
standing organization and to extend to 
its members my best wishes for a most 
successful and enjoyable supreme con- 
vention. 

Mr. LONG of Missouri. Mr. President, 
this week representatives of the 46,000- 
member Order of AHSEPA are here in 
Washington to attend their 44th inter- 
national convention. 

Among these representatives is a dele- 
gation of 19 Missourians who represent 
the great AHEPA family in Missouri. 
These citizens are making an outstand- 
ing contribution in my State as I know 
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other members of the AHEPA family are 
making all across the country. | = “m 
I am verv proud to extend my con- 
gratulations and the congratulations of 
the le of Missouri to the Order. of 
A on this important occasion. We 
wish them happiness and r. in 
the coming year. 


DELAWARE’S AGRICULTURAL RE- 
SEARCH STATION COMPLETES 25 
YEARS OF SERVICE TO FARMERS 


Mr: BOGGS. Mr. President, the tre- 
mendous productivity of American farms 
is due to the combined efforts of farmers 
and researchers who are constantly 
pressing for more efficient agricultural 
methods. 

In the State’ of Delaware the Univer- 
sity of Delaware’s College of Agricultural 
Sciences operates a substation at George- 
town which has contributed a great deal 
to improving crops, broilers, and farming 
practices in Delaware. 

This substation is now 25 years old, 
and a publication, “The First 25 Years at 
the University of Delaware Georgetown 
Substation,” has been issued to sum up 
the work of the substation and its ex- 
pected role in the future. It was pre- 
pared by J. Frank Gordy, substation di- 
rector; W. T. McAllister, extension econ- 
omist; E. M. Rahn, associate professor 
of horticulture; and Jerry L. Webb, agri- 
cultural editor. ~ 

W. E. McDaniel, dean of the College of 
Agricultural Sciences, dedicates the pub- 
lication “to ‘the late Dean George L. 
Schuster, who was director of the Dela- 
ware Agricultural Experiment Station 
during the first 7 years of the substation’s 
existence, to Dean George M. Worrilow, 
who served as director of the experiment 
station from 1948 to 1962, and to 
the citizens of Delaware who supported 
the establishment of the substation and 
its first 25 years of operation.” 

Mr. President, the publication’s brief 
outline of the importance of agriculture 
in our society is particularly timely. I 
ask unanimous consent that it be printed 
atthis point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows:“ 

AGRICULTURE IN Our Sch 

Foods clothing and shelter, three of man's 
basic needs, come from farms. These needs 
must be satisfied before man can devote his 
energy and resources to producing other 

refrigerators, TV sets and automo- 
biles—things that change life from a bleak, 
bare existence to the kind of affluence we 
experience today. 

Our success in producing food is phenome- 
nal, ‘American farmers, backed up by re- 
search and education, have been able to 
supply an abundance of food and fiber for 
our rapidly growing population. They've 
shared with the less fortunate people of the 
world; and until recently American agricul- 
ture has been more concerned with the haz- 
ards of surplus than with shortages. 

Consumers today eat more food. They 
enjoy better quality and a much wider selec- 
tion, along with many added marketing serv- 
ices. Yet, their food bill takes a smaller share 
of.the family’s spendable income than at any 
time in our history: 
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A MIRACLE OF EFFICIENCY 


Let's look at some facts and figures that 
dramatize our tremendous agricultural de- 
velopment. In 1820, settlers built their own 
houses, wove their own cloth, scratched the 
soil with a wooden plow, and put a fish in 
each hill of corn for fertilizer, Each farmer 
produced’ enough food to feed himself and 
three other people—hardly enough for his 
own family. 

One hundred years later it was still a 
horse-powered agriculture. of small farms, 
low yields and low output per worker. By 
1920, a farmer produced enough food for 
himself and only seven others. 

Then came World War IT and the need 
for big increases in farm production, Farmers 
responded by adopting new ‘methods and 
machines, They changed farming from a 
way of life to a highly competitive, dynamic 
and efficient industry. Today, the American 
farmer provides enough food for himself and 
33 Others. 

In 1930, more than one-fifth of our na- 
tional work force was used on farms. Today, 
farming uses less than eight per cent of the 
workers, but turns out food and fiber to 
better feed and clothe 71 million more peo- 
ple. Those workers released from the pro- 
duction ot these basic needs are now produc- 
ing freezers, automobiles and other needs 
of our affluent society. 

A great deal of agricultural betterment has 
come about through the findings of research. 
Farmers have teamed up with agricultural 
industries and land grant universities to 
produce more per acre, per animal, per man 
hour and per dollar. The University of 
Delaware is proud to have made important 
contributions to the body of Knowledge that 
has made this agricultural achievement a 
reality. The substation division of the Col- 
lege of Agricultural Science has produced 
many research findings that have helped to 
make agriculture more profitable and con- 
sumers better fed. 


WILLIAM C. HERRINGTON, SUPE- 
RIOR PUBLIC SURVANT 


Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. President, Wil- 
liam C. Herrington, special assistant for 
fisheries and wildlife to the Under Sec- 
retary for Economic Affairs, recently re- 
ceived the Department of State’s Supe- 
rior Service Award. 

As a Senator well acquainted with Mr. 
Herrington’s record of achievement, I 
can say that the award is greatly de- 
served. 

Proof of his effectiveness as an admin- 
istrator and as a negotiator is indicated 
by the fact that his negotiating skill has 
helped to ease the problems stemming, 
at least indirectly, from his administra- 
tive skill. 

From 1947 to 1951, he was chief of the 
Fisheries Division under the Supreme 
Commander for Allied Powers in Japan. 
He was responsible for the supervision of 
all Japanese fishing and whaling activ- 
ities, with the mission of restoring the 
nation’s fishing industry. Anyone famil- 
iar with the vast activities of the Jap- 
anese fishing industry can attest to his 
effectiveness: as chief of the Fisheries 
Division. 

The activities of Japanese fishermen 
presented him with one of his most del- 
icate negotiating problems as special as- 
sistant for fisheries and wildlife, a post 
he has held since 1951. 

He took leading parts in negotiating 
fishing agreements between this Nation, 
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Japan, arid Russia. One of those agree- 
ments limited the amount of king crab 
which could be taken by Japanese and 
Russian fishermen... As a result of that 
agreement, the king crab industry is 
one of the fastest growing industries in 
Alaska. 

In receiving the State Department’s 
award, Mr. Herrington was cited for his 
“superior achievement, whose suecess- 
ful career has been highlighted by his 
extraordinary personal dedication to 
duty and by his marked skill åt negotia- 

on ” 

The award was not the first he had 
received from his Government. He won 
the Department of the Army’s Commen- 
dation for Meritorious Civilian Service 
for his efforts in Japan. I suppose on, 
could say that Mr, Herrington received 
awards for helping to create a problem 
and for helping to solve it.. Few men can 
boast such efficiency. 

On a more serious note, when Mr. Her- 
rington retires from the State Depart- 
ment this fall he will leave behind a long 
record of meaningful service to his coun- 
A in the area of fish and 


He began his public service career as 
a summer and part-time employee of 
the California Fish and Game Commis- 
sion. He was with the International 
Fisheries Commission at Seattle for 3 
years and then with the Bureau of Fish- 
eries, which later became the Fish and 
Wildlife Service, from 1930 until 1947. 
At first, he was in charge of haddock 
work, and then headed all fishery re- 
search in the North Atlantic. 

_ These experiences prepared him for his 
subsequent positions in Japan and with 
the Department of State. 

I shall not attempt to list here his 
many publications dealing with fish or 
the many conferences and meetings in 
which he participated. I can best sum 
up his contribution to the Nation by de- 
scribing him as William C. Herrington, a 
superior public servant. Nothing more 
need be said. 


UNITED STATES VERGING ON RIGHT 
MOVE FOR WRONG REASON 


Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, earlier 
this year I undertook a factfinding mis- 
sion to Europe on behalf of the Foreign 
Relations Committee. The purpose of 
that trip was to ascertain current opin- 
ion there on issues of concern to the 
United States. 

The state of the Western Alliance is 
the subject of a recent article by Carl T. 
Rowan in the August 10 edition of the 
Washington Evening Star. One of the 
conclusions. of my report, “Europe To- 
day,” is that the problems America faces 
elsewhere in the world must not distract 
us from the imperative need to bring our 
policy toward Europe into line with the 
changing realities of the European scene. 
Mr. Rowan’s commentary points out an 
area of our foreign policy where this 
flexibility is required. Therefore, I ask 
unanimous consent that his article en- 
titled “United States Verging on Right 
Move for Wrong Reason,” be printed at 
this point in the RECORD. 
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There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


UNITED STATES VERGING ON RIGHT MOVE FOR 
Wronc REASON 


(By Carl T. Rowan) 


To do the right thing for the wrong reasons 
in a football game can make you a hero; 
in international politics it can earn you the 
title of “architect of calamity.” 

The United States is on the verge of doing 
something right in Europe—but for the 
wrong reasons. 

Under some irritating prodding by France's 
President Charles de Gaulle and some agoniz- 
ing pressures from the Viet Nam War, the 
United States is about to take a long-overdue 
look at the state of the Western alliance. 

The most likely result is that any changes 
in the U.S. military commitment to Western 
Europe will come about as a result of finan- 
cial pressures generated by Viet Nam. We 
are still ill-inclined to make changes in line 
with some of the new political and military 
facts of life in Europe. 

One fact of life is that West Germany is 
in a deep and growing political crisis. The 
ominous background to that crisis is that a 
new postwar generation is coming to adult- 
hood and to political power. This group is 
not fascinated with the old achievements of 
Konrad Adenauer and it views the present 
government of Ludwig Erhard with dismay. 
This new generation wants action, movement, 
change and it sees none in Germany's present 
foreign policy. 

More and more, this new generation of Ger- 
mans is inclined to blame the big “father 
protector,” the United States, for the fact 
2 nothing is happening toward reunifica- 

tion, peace or anything else. 

Highly placed Germans say quietly that 
implications for the future are serious. 

The second fact of life is that most West 
Europeans want change, moving from the 
present posture of standing at gun-barrel 

length from the Soviet Union and the rest 
of the Communist bloc, 

Naively, perhaps, these Europeans believe 
that the Soviet Union no longer constitutes 
the military-political threat of even three 

ars ago. They believe that some US. flex- 
ibility in terms of easing its military pres- 
ence in Europe, especially in Germany, would 
open the way to a wide measure of East-West 
detente. 

The Russians are encouraging the view, of 
course, that the dismantling of NATO would 
bring major peace gestures on their part. 

The feeling among European diplomats 
here is that the United States might well 
bring more fighter squadrons home from 
France than it is doing and that the with- 
drawal of 75,000 troops from Germany (as 
rumored) would be a big step toward East- 
West accord. But not if it is done for the 
wrong reasons—financial pressures from Viet 
Nam or even at the insistence of De Gaulle. 

“How much better if such reductions in 
the U.S. military presence in Europe were 
accompanied by a Soviet decision to pull 
some of its 600,000 troops out of East Ger- 
many,” one diplomat said to me. Some 
Europeans believe the Russians would have 
ylelded to pressures for a joint partial pull- 
back simply because it is a relatively cheap 
way to illustrate the Soviet Union's supposed 
desire for European harmony. 

But the United States fumbles about, 
making unilateral moves, because it is not 
certain which way to move in Europe. Some 
presidential advisers believe that a gradually 
increasing harmony in Europe is the only 
way to settle such thorny issues as German 
reunification. They urge conciliatory moves 
inside and out of NATO, 

Other key officials insist that the Soviet 
Union's intentions have not really changed 
that they still hope to make inroads in West- 
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ern Europe through “nuclear blackmail,” 
They say that Europe is relatively tension- 
free today only because President Kennedy 
called Nikita Khrushchev’s bluff during the 
Berlin crisis of 1961-62 and convinced him 
that neither the United States nor the 
Europe it protected could be intimidated, 
This “hard-line” group seems to dominate 
policy in Washington today. 


WORLD'S CHAMPION DRUM AND 
BUGLE CORPS FROM CASPER, WYO. 


Mr. SIMPSON. Mr. President, I wish 
to invite the Senate and all others who 
may be interested in seeing the world 
champion drum and bugle corps from 
Casper, Wyo. 

Arrangements have been made for this 
precision marching band to perform on 
the Capitol steps on August 26 at 10 a.m. 

The colorful Casper Troopers Drum 
and Bugle Corps are making a tour of 
the Midwest and eastern coast to com- 
pete with other top corps in the Nation. 
These young boys and girls bring great 
honor to Casper and the State of Wyo- 
ming. We are very proud of them, and 
I am pleased to be able to show them off 
to the Nation's Capital on August 26. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that an editorial published in the 
Casper Star-Tribune of August 5, 1966, 
be printed at this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

DRUMS AND BUGLES 


With the blare of the bugles and the beat 
of the drum, the Casper Troopers Drum and 
Bugle Corps performed with accuracy and 
intricate precision at the opening afternoon 
show of the Central Wyoming Fair and Rodeo 
before a packed grandstand. Amidst ap- 
plause and a standing ovation the Troopers 
“A” Corps and Cadet Corps stood in almost 
perfect attention as scoring was announced 
by James E. Jones, director of the Troopers 
whose stern and devoted guiding hand led 
them to the world championship last year. 

Members of the corps know the hard work 
and diligent practice, not to mention the 
sacrifice of time and fun, to produce the 
precision marching and drilling witnessed by 
the crowd who gave them well-deserved ac- 
claim. Youngsters such as these are proof of 
the fact that there are young people putting 
to good and constructive use their time and 
efforts, 

The Troopers leave next week for their 
tour of the midwest and eastern coast where 
they will compete with the top corps of the 
nation, hoping to bring back laurels to their 
home state and at the same time put Casper 
and Wyoming on the map and in the hearts 
of the people in every state they visit. Wher- 
ever they go, they never fail to impress other 
states with the wholesomeness and dedica- 
tion to unity they radiate with every per- 
formance. 

If every organization, recreational or 
otherwise, had members who gave no less 
than their best, it goes without saying that 
the finished product would be a thing of 
pride and perfection releasing any individual 
frustrations, thereby creating a well adjusted 
individual and group. It is unfortunate that 
all youngsters do not have something that 
produces such an interest and devotion to 
their efforts to create results rewarding them 
with satisfaction and pride. There would be 
no time for teen-age vandalism, nonsense, 
and parents would have less gray hair and 
fewer moments wondering where their teen- 
age offsprings are and what they are doing. 
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Anyone who has seen the Troopers per- 
form will attest to the fact that it takes 
plain hard work and time to become world 
champions in the field of drum and bugle 
corps, It is hoped that they will repeat last 
year’s victory, but in any case, repeat it or 
not, we will be justly proud of the honor and 
credit they bring to Casper and Wyoming as 
the state’s top “Good Will Ambassadors.” 


THE INDELIBLE IMPRINTS. OF JOE 
WALSH 


Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. President, Joe 
Walsh, goldminer, outdoorsman, builder 
of airports, typifies the spirit of pioneers 
whose efforts have been so vital in the 
development of Alaska from a Territory 
to a State. 

Mr. Walsh recently retired from the 
Federal Aviation Agency to become air- 
port manager at Kotzebue, 30 miles north 
of the Arctic Circle. 

When he retired, George M. Gary, 
Alaska region director for FAA, said: 

Joe may have retired from the Agency, but 
he hasn't retired from aviation. His imprint 
on Alaska, FAA, and aviation is indelible. 


I know Joe Walsh, and I know the im- 
prints he has left on Alaska and on avia- 
tion. I too know that they are indelible 
and that his contributions to air travel 
in Alaska will remain long after the air- 
ports he helped build are discarded for 
new sites. 

I ask unanimous consent that an arti- 
cle about Joe Walsh be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


A COLORFUL CAREER WITH FAA 


“Gold! We leapt from our benches. 
Gold! We sprang from our stools. 

Men from the sands of the Sunland; men 
from the woods of the West; 
Men from the farm and cities; 

Northland we pressed.” 


In these few lines, Robert W. Service—a 
chronicler of Alaska’s earliest days—captured 
the spirit of Nome at the turn of the century. 
Nome! The city of golden beaches, where 
25,000 sourdoughs lived in a tent city and 
scratched the earth for the precious metal. 

Two who were caught up in “the fever“ 
were Michael J. Walsh and Miss Louise For- 
sythe who met and married in Nome, raised 
a family of 10—six girls and four boys. 

This story is about one of their sons— 
Joseph, the oldest—who retired recently 
from the Federal Aviation Agency and ze 
accepted a position as Airport Manager f 
the State of Alaska at Kotzebue, an Eskimo 
village, located 30 miles north of the Arctic 
Cirele. 

Joseph Walsh, quiet and amiable, can 
boast that he has made a friend of every man 
who ever met him. But Joe is not boastful. 
Born and raised in the far northern latitudes 
of Alaska, Joe has that bigness of spirit and 
character that is the hallmark of men who 
helped build Alaska, who coaxed and led the 
vast territory into Statehood. He has the 
look of the Arctic in him—clear blue eyes 
with the bright hues of a glacier; his hand- 
shake is firm—the hand of a man who has 
prospected for gold, and has lived in all of 
Alaska’s vast outdoors hun , fishing and 
building airports which were etched out of 
the tundra and forest in the early 408. 

Joe refiects the self sufficiency of his 
parents. Michael, his father, worked his 
way to Alaska from Ireland taking the over- 
land route from New York. He arrived in 
Nome in 1906. Louise, his prospective bride, 
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had arrived seven years earlier from Boston 
with her family. The Forsythe home was a 
tent near the water's edge of the Bering 
Sea. 

Mike Walsh was a prospector and miner 
in those first exciting years. A self edu- 
cated man in mining law, he was appointed 
to the Territory Legislature and served on 
its Board of Education and Board of Regents. 
At one time he carried the U.S. Mail—lit- 
erally—by dogsled and backpack when it be- 
came too difficult for the dogs. 

His firstborn, Joseph, had as exciting a 
childhood as any youth could ask for. The 
rough and tumble of a gold town, hunting 
caribou, reindeer and bear, and fishing giant 
salmon in nearby rivers and streams. 
Joseph and his friends enjoyed a hazardous 
but adventurous winter sport: they used to 
fashion giant sails which carried them at 
breakneck speeds on skis across the Bering 
ice. Once Joe landed head first in a bar on 
Nomie’s Main Street. He was 12 years old 
at the time; the dogs which were pulling him 
bolted and Joe was propelled through the 
swinging doors into the saloon. 

Of course there was school. He attended 
all the grades in Nome and graduated from 
High School in 1930. 

Joseph worked his way through college— 
the University of Alaska—prospecting and 
mining for gold. In 1936, he earned his 
Bachelor of Science degree in Civil Engineer- 
ing, following this with a Bachelor’s degree 
in Civil Engineering the next year. 

While war clouds were gathering in Eu- 
rope, Joe and his brother Pete—now an 
elected State Senator from Nome—pros- 
pected unsuccessfully for gold in the Arctic. 

In May 1941, he joined the Civil Aeronau- 
tics Administration as a construction engi- 
neer, and began an odyssey that took him 
all around the State building airports as 
part of a crash project by this government 
which was awakened—almost too late—to 
the strategic importance of its far northern 
territory in any test of arms. 

Frozen to his job, Joe served CAA through- 
out the war performing construction work— 
airfields, buildings, access roads, and any- 
thing else that needed constructing. 

Five years later in Nome, Joe saw Mabel 
Weber, a young lady whom he had met once 
before in Anchorage. Their second meeting 
was more pleasant than the first one; in fact 
it led to marriage. Joe did not hold against 
Mabel any hard feelings because she 
wouldn't cash a $500 check for him in An- 
chorage when she was working in a local 
bank. 

Joe and Mabel married in Nome in 1945. 
Two sons and two daughters blessed their 
marriage—the “gold” they had always been 
looking for. 

He could tell adventure yarns long into the 
night. Like being lost for four days be- 
tween Fairbanks and Nome in a downed 
single engine aircraft with two other pas- 
sengers, a mother and an infant child. 
Candy bars sustained them until they were 
spotted by Jack Jefford flying a search mis- 
sion. Jefford is now chief pilot for the 

Region of FAA. 

“Joe may have retired from the Agency,” 
says George M. Gary, Alaskan Region Direc- 
tor for FAA, “but he hasn't retired from 
aviation. His imprint on Alaska, FAA and 
aviation is indelible.” 


SOME ANTIPOVERTY PROGRESS 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, with the 
great attention adverse incidents in the 
antipoverty program recelve—often with 
good reason, I might add, although I 
support the program—there is a ten- 
dency to believe nothing of value is hap- 
pening in our national effort to eradicate 
want. Occasionally one does hear about 
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some progress, and it would be unfair not 
to give at least as much attention to 
those incidents as well. Two have re- 
cently come to my attention. 

One, reported recently in the Albany 
Times-Union, is the favorable reaction 
of the town of Medina, a rural commu- 
nity in upstate New York, to a Job Corps 
center located nearby, which is in fact, 
the only Job Corps camp in New York 
State. Another consists of recent articles 
in the Warrensburg-Lake George News 
about Headstart programs in Warrens- 
burg. I ask unanimous consent that the 
two articles be printed in the Recorp at 
this point in my remarks. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[Prom the Albany oar ee July 


Meprnans Like NEARBY JOB CORPS CAMP 


(Nore.—An effort to make useful citizens 
of 95 young men from slum backgrounds is 
underway near Medina at the only Job Corps 
camp in New York State. The corps was set 
up for youths 16 to 21, who will spend from 
three months to two years at camps, as part 
of the federal anti-poverty program. This is 
the last of three articles by a reporter who 
visited the camp. The others dealt with the 
work and recreation programs.) 

(By Phil Feldman) 

What happens when 168 youngsters from 
big city slums are “dumped” near a rural 
community of 6,681? 

“I wish everyone in New York State could 
come here and see just how wonderful Iro- 
quois Job Corps camp is,” exclaimed Medina 
Mayor John P. Kennedy. 

“The boys are well accepted,” he says. 
“Anyone who has come in contact with them 
is impressed with their manners, attitude and 
appearance.” 

But this opinion is not unanimous. 

Anthony Palmere, a bartender at a Main 
Street tavern, says the boys are undesirable— 
“they wouldn’t be here if they weren’t. The 
general public doesn't like it, just the offi- 
cials do—they think the camp will be an 
asset to the town, but it won't.“ 

Others praised the new camp. 

Oliver Williams, manager at a service sta- 
tion on East Center Street, says, “I think it's 
a good thing for Medina. It gives them (the 
boys) something to do.” 

Mrs. Segrid VanAuker, manager of the 
Apple Grove Inn, Medina’s well-known res- 
taurant, says, It's a wonderful thing they're 
doing at the camp.” 

Jennie Hammer of the Village taxi com- 
pany says, “The men whom we carry are 
mostly the instructors and they seem to be 
very dedicated men. 

I've seen the boys shopping in town on 
sre a and they carry themselves very 
well.” 

Donald L. Dillon, manager of a service 
station on West Center Street, says, “I've 
been out tothe camp. I was quite impressed 
with the facilities. As far as I'm concerned, 
it's a good thing—it’s a, good idea to give 
these boys a chance to learn a skill.” 

The boys have been brought into the town's 
churches on Sundays and the ministers who 
have come in contact with them feel they 
are some of the “best trained youngsters” 
they have seen. 

Former Supervisor Raymond C. Pahura, a 
real estate man, says the town has accepted 
the Job Corps camp and its boys, although 
“a few people had qualms when the camp 
was first proposed.” 

The mayor has set up a Job Corps Direc- 
torship Committee as a liaison between the 
camp and communities around it and aids in 
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the camp's recreation program. It is made 
up of seven from Medina, one from 
Lyndonville, one from Middleport, one from 
Holley and two from Albion. 

The impact on the economy of the com- 
munity is healthy, according to Kennedy. 

After the boys have been at the camp 30 
days, each is given $75 to spend on civilian 
clothing “and they spend it here in Medina,” 
Kennedy says. 

Kennedy, who owns a clothing store, also 
says, They are not hard to service and they 
are gentlemen at all times. 

“Police have not had a single call at any 
time about these boys.” 

Norman Wolk, another clothing merchant 
says, “The boys are very nice and the super- 
visors are very cooperative. We think this 
camp is a nice thing and its helped the com- 
munity quite a bit.” 

The fact the camp is the only one in the 
state seems to have instilled pride in the 
community. 

At the recent Genesee County Fair, the 
Genesee Pomona Grange devoted its whole 
exhibit to the Job Corps camp with pictures 
and a scale model. 

Raymond Caleagne, camp director, has 
been running tours of the camp for local 
groups. These seem to have paid off in good 
community reaction to the camp, its boys and 
the instructors. 

[From the Warrensburg-Lake George (N.Y.) 
News, July 28, 1966] 


PRE-SCHOOL Ks PROFIT sy Heap START 
(By Jeanette Prosser) 


You hear a lot about the Federal Govern- 
ment’s Head Start Program, Just what does 
it mean to Warrensburg? There are thirty- 
two four and five-year-old children now en- 
rolled in a summer Head Start program at 
Warrensburg Central School. This may well 
be one of the most influential events in the 
lives of these pre-schoolers. 

The classes are housed in the regular kin- 
dergarten rooms from July 5 to August 15 
mornings from 9 to 1. When I arrived, Mrs. 
Geraghty's group was romping through out- 
door play—cayvorting around the jungle gym, 
and playing ball. Inside, Mrs. Keenan’s 
group was gathered around the piano for a 
song session. They looked like any other 
neat, smiling group of school children. 

Charles DeVitto elementary school prin- 
cipal, is director of this program and he had 
all the facts available. ‘This is a federal pro- 
gram under the Economic Opportunity Act. 
This pre-school program is meant to give 
children a head start so they have the oppor- 
tunity to enter the regular Fall session with 
equal advantages,” said Mr. DeVitto. 

The Head Start manual states all children 
do not have equal experience, medical care, 
or opportunities. As a result some children 
enter kindergarten under a handicap. In 
lacking the elementary experiences these 
children cannot get the most out of school. 
The Head Start program hopes to give the 
child enough of a start so this handicap can 
be overcome. ` 

The program aims to improve the child’s 
health; help the child’s emotional and so- 
cial development (encouraging self-expres- 
sion, self-confidence, self-discipline and 
curiosity); improve and expand the child’s 
ability to think, reason, and speak clearly; 
develop an atmosphere of confidence for the 
child so he will want to learn; erase a pat- 
tern of fear or failure by giving him frequent 
chances to succeed; help the child get wider 
experiences to broaden his, horizons, pro- 
mote better understanding between the 
child and his family, develop a responsible 
attitude towards society, and foster a feel- 
ing of belonging to the community; offer 
the child the opportunity to meet teachers 
and figures of authority in situations of 
respect—not fear; have adults who act as 
“models” in manners, béhavior, and speech; 
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and help both the child and his family to 
& greater corifidence, ‘self-respect, and dig- 
nity. it; 

How did Mr. DeVitto organize the pro- 
gtam? “We had a volunteer policy advisory 
committee, or governing body. They ad- 
vised the carrying out of the program and 
suggested recommendations and ways of 
improving the project. Their main job 
was interviewing parents and ‘convincing 
them of the value of Head Start. I can’t 
over-emphasize the help they gave me. I 
couldn’t have operated the program without 
them. The committee was operated under 
the chairmanship of Mrs. George Whitford. 
Other volunteers were Mrs. H. Ross, Herbert 
Ross, Robert Pendas, Richard Nissen and 
Mrs. Winston Prosser.: Mrs. Mark Bruce 
volunteered a real estate evaluation of the 
school.” 

People working diligently on the project 
are Dr. Patrick Huntington, Dr. Muratori, 
Mrs, F. Clayfield, Mrs. E. Geraghty, Mrs. J. 
Keenan, Mrs: L. Benedict, Mrs. Edith Cran- 
dall, Mrs. L. Fisher, Mrs. G. Lane, Mrs. E. 
Combs, and Miss Joyce Whitford. Parents 
who will participate with comments and 
observations are Mrs. Franklyn Smith, Mrs. 
William Schloss and Mrs. Barbara Ovitt. 

The government has approved $6,905 for 
the summer Head Start program. This fig- 
ure includes salaries. 

The medical program includes for each 
child a physical examination, immunization, 
blood test, urinalysis, type (TB) test, and a 
follow-up. The dental program schedules 
oral examination, oral prophylaxis, oral hy- 
giene, basic training, and relief of pain or 
acute infection. 

There were problems in setting up the 
program. “There was trouble in getting 
people to realize the value of the program. 
It is sometimes difficult for people to accept 
something new—and have their young chil- 
dren experience something new. In organiz- 
ing the program we wanted to do it prop- 
erly so all the benefits could be derived from 
it. However, there has been a big satisfac- 
tion in seeing these children adjust. On the 
first day, there were tears when thè mothers 
left—and fear of the building and people of 
authority. Now most of the children mix 
with the group and respond. A really big 
thing they enjoyed was a ride on the school 
bus! They rode to the Ideal Dairy of Hud- 
son Falls for a visit and a picnic,” said Mr. 
DeVitto. 

Mrs. Keenan’s room sparkled with the 
sound of music. “What shall we do when 
we all go out?” she sang. 

“Ride on the bike when we all go out,” 
the children replied. | 

They sat on the floor around the piano. 
One little girl succumbed to the temptation 
and stretched out. “I can’t hear you when 
you lie down,” advised Mrs: Keenan. Next 
they formed a circle, and performed yarious 
activities such as tip-toe walking. When 
they imagined themselves as tall trees sway- 
ing in the breeze, one active youngster 
swayed right across the room. “It’s a breeze, 
not a hurricane!” teacher reminded him. 

Storytime found Mrs. Lee Combs, an aide, 
Surrounded. The story told of grasshoppers 
and chipmunks. “I’ve got a toy grasshop- 
per,” said one child. Mrs. Combs was as 
busy answering questions as reading, 

In the adjacent room Mrs. Geraghty was 
busy hing the art of making pictures 
from cut-out paper pieces. “They learn 
about colors and using paste from this,” 
she said. The story session about “Mike 
Mulligan and the Steamshovel” was thor- 
oughly appreciated. “This Head Start pro- 
gram has made a big difference in the chil- 
dren. It especially helps the shy child, who 
isn’t accustomed to the group. These 
classes help them listen and follow instruc- 
tions. They are fascinated by puzzles, and 


really love a game played with magnets. Do 
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you know the kind of music they enjoy? 
Songs based on folk music—the repetition 
like ‘Sing with me my Honey’ , she said, 

As they paired up to march out into the 
hall I chatted with the psychologist, Herbert 
Ross, Mr. Ross is employed one day a week 
in the program. “They have made tremen- 
dous progress. Some children didn’t speak 
the first two days of classes. There was a girl 
reluctant to leave her mother, and one very 
aggressive boy. But these small classes per- 
mit a wider range of movement and the 
teacher and aide can work with those who 
fail to adjust. This is great for getting chil- 
dren ready for kindergarten. If we have the 
program another year I hope we reach more 
children who need it. Perhaps parents of 
the children who attended this year will con- 
vince other parents of its value,“ said Mr. 
Ross. 


The children had had a ten o’clock snack 
of crackers and beverage, but they were ready 
for lunch! It is the regular Type A lunch, 
but scaled down to one-half portion. The 
Type A school lunch includes 2 ounces of 
protein, 34 cup fruit or vegetable (or mix- 
ture), bread, 2 teaspoons butter, and 14 pint 
milk. I enjoy doing this,” said Judy Bene- 
dict while serving food. “I set the table, 
cook, serye, and clean up. It’s like playing 
house.. after working the regular school 
lunches. The children are so cute and polite. 
I have 35 cents for food per student daily, 
but if they aren't satisfied with one portion 
they get another!” 

Mr. Keenan talked about the schedule. 
Children have free play, snack, outdoor play, 
music, storytime, art activity, lunch, rést 
and records. There aré also field trips to 
the firehouse, store, dairy, farm, and post 
Office. “It took about a week to get them 
accustomed to the routine. I think the 
group association is helping them. They are 
learning to share toys. It should better 
their school marks next Fall, as they really 
are getting a head start. It might eliminate 
repeating kindergarten for some; I hope the 
program is continued next summer and that 
all the children in the area who need it are 
enrolled,” said Mrs. Keenan. 


STRATEGY FOR VICTORY 


Mr. McGOVERN. Mr. President, it is 
unfortunate that peaceful, constructive 
victories in the struggles against want, 
poverty, and economic distress which are 
occurring in the less-developed countries 
of the world today are far less publicized 
than the failures which burgeon into 
violence. 

While we pump billions of dollars into 
a shooting war in Vietnam, and see no 
end in sight, a comparatively small 
amount of economic and technical as- 
sistance has won a major victory over 
Communist agitation in this hemisphere. 

Reports of developments in the shoot- 
ing war command front-page attention. 
Successes are found—if found at all— 
on the inside pages of our papers. 

Writing in the Washington Daily News 
on Saturday, Bruce Biossat tells of fail- 
ure of Communist subversion in Vene- 
zuela, once rated the South American 
nation where communism was most likely 
to succeed, 

Mr. Biossat writes: 

Terrorism failed in Venezuela because land 
reform and economic uplift are succeeding. 

That this failure occurred in so ripe a 


Place is colossal blow to the Reds, bound to 
be felt throughout Latin America. 


Mr. Biossat recounts that 117,560 
farmers in Venezuela—78 percent of all 
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who have applied have become land- 
owners in the 7 years since a land re- 
form program started. 

Educational facilities have been ex- 
panded, doubling the number of primary 
school students. yi 

Farm production has quintupled since 
1957 and the Nation has moved from an 
importing country to an exporter of sugar 
and rice. j 

Industrial production is up nearly 11 
percent and construction by 17 percent. 

Gross national product gained 7 per- 
cent last year, raising the country’s per 
capita income to $863, the highest in 
Latin America. 

Mr. Biossat reports that much remains 
to be done to keep Venezuela gaining in 
its race against rapidly increasing popu- 
lation—but the communiques from this 
Latin American country are far more 
hopeful, and they make far more satis- 
fying reading, than the communiques 
from areas of the world where we rely 
most heavily on military assitance to 
win the struggle for freedom and peace. 

U.S. assistance to Venezuela is now 
limited to technical assistance in fields 
of housing and agriculture. Our 1967 
fiscal year program will be limited to 
technical assistance aimed at improving 
their manpower resources, according to 
the Agency for International Develop- 
ment. 

I ask unanimous consent, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that Mr. Biossat’s article from the 
Washington Daily News of August 13 be 
printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Rep FLOP IN VENEZUELA 
(By Bruce Biossat) 

Recent, little-reported events in Venezuela 
add up to one of the really hopeful stories 
of the year. Communism’s once major ter- 
roristic threat has virtually collapsed as an 
organized effort. 

The news is big because Venezuela has long 
been regarded as the South American nation 
most vulnerable to subversion. It was made 
the Reds’ No. 1 target on the continent. 

Communist leaders now have publicly ad- 
mitted the failure of armed guerrilla activity, 
and the terrorists are disbanding as a large, 
cohesive force. Only isolated, erratic in- 
cidents of violence are looked for from 
now on. 

That this failure occurred in so ripe a place 
is a colossal blow to the Reds, bound to be 
felt thruout Latin America. 

Terrorism failed in Venezuela because land 
reform and economic uplift are succeeding, 

Thru last December, 78 per cent of the 
landless Venezuelan farmers who applied for 
land ownership had received it. Some 6.5 
million acres have been turned over to 117,560 
farmers in the seven years since reform 
began. 

The farm story is even better. Once so 
badly off it had to import most major food 
commodities, Venezuela is today exporting 
sugar and rice. Farm output involved in the 
reform program has quintupled since 1957. 
Overall agricultural production is up in that 
perlon from $331 million to $496 million in 

Rapid rises have occurred in milk, poultry, 
eggs and beef, items vital to rising health 
and living standards. Industrial production 
leaped 10.7 per cent in 1965, construction 
17 per cent. 

The gross national product climbed seven 
per cent last year. Venezuela has the fastest 
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rising population in South America, with an 
annual gain of 3.6.per cent.. Yet soaring out- 
put lifted per capita income to a record $863, 
the highest in all Latin America. 
Educational facilities are being expanded 
immensely. Since 1957 there has been a 
doubling ot primary school students to a 


American Security Council is busy passing 
on to its readers various accounts of high- 
level Red planning sessions in Castro’s Cuba 
and elsewhere. Venezuela is mentioned 
prominently among those Latin lands “in the 
forefront for communist exploitation.” 

Venezuela surely is still large on the Red 
list, and there is much to be done there— 
in the economy, in housing, etc.—to keep the 
country gaining in the race against rising 
numbers of people. 

But, for the moment at least, the Red 
threat is smashed and no fancy words out of 
Havana can conceal this whopping reverse. 


DEATH OF PUBLISHER FRED 
W. BRINKERHOFF 


Mr. PEARSON. Mr. President, Tues- 
day was the end of an age of homespun 
Kansas reporting as the many friends of 
Fred W. Brinkerhoff, Pittsburg publisher, 
attended his funeral in Pittsburg, Kans. 
Fred was a newsman for more than 55 
years and was revered by his colleagues 
and loved by his friends. At this point, 
Mr. President, I commend for reading 
to other Senators an article from the 
Topeka Daily Capital carried through- 
out the State by the Associated Press. 
I ask that it be inserted in the RECORD 
at this time: 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

F. W. BRINKERHOFF, 81, PITTSBURG EDITOR, 
DIES 


Pirrspurc.—F. W. Brinkerhof, longtime 
Kansas newspaper editor and publisher, died 
here Saturday at the age of 81. 

Brinkerhoff, editor and publisher of the 
Pittsburg Headlight and Sun, suffered a heart 
attack. He had been in ill health for some 
time. 

Services for Brinkerhof are set for 2:30 
pm: Tuesday in the First Presbyterian 
Church in Pittsburg with burial in Highland 
Park Cemetery here. 

He will lie in state in the Brenner Funeral 
Home from Monday until 1 p.m. Tuesday. 

Brinkerhoff came to Pittsburg more than 
half a century ago and stayed to become 
one of Kansas’ most widely known news- 
papermen. 

He was an authority on Kansas history 
and was prominent in state and local civic, 
governmental and fraternal affairs. Leaders 
of government, politics and industry sought 
his counsel. 

A, Republican, he began making stump 
speeches for the party before he could vote. 
In 1938, he was president of the GOP’s Kan- 
sas Day Club. He served as chairman and 
keynote speaker at Republican state and dis- 
trict conventions. 

In 1961, Brinkerhoff received the congratu- 
lations of his community and state for his 50 
years as editor of the Pittsburg Headlight. 
He summed: up his feelings this way: 

“People spend 50 years in activities and 
time goes. I can point to the record as to 
the passage of time, but how it has been 
spent and what has been nnn I 
must leave to others.” react 

He received the William Allen White award 


in 1956, given to a Kansas editor zan goupenn 


istic merit, 
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In. 1935, Brinkerhoff, was president of the 
Kansas Press Assn. and in 1946-47 was chair- 
man of the Kansas Associated Press; Later 
he was chairman of the nominating com- 
mittee of the Associated. Press for five suces- 
sive years. He served as a member of the 
Pulitzer Prize jury and was a member of the 
American Society of Newspaper Editors. 


BORN IN 1885 


Brinkerhoff was born Feb. 13, 1885, on a 
ranch in Franklin County. 

His first newspaper job was with the Ot- 
tawa Herald. 

He attended Ottawa University and the 
University of Kansas. In 1908, he became 
editor of the Fort Scott Republican, and later 
he was editor and co-publisher of the Cha- 
nute Sun and of the Chanute Tribune when 
they were combined. He also worked as a 
reporter and desk man for the Kansas City 
Star. 

He came to Pittsburg in May, 1911, to help 
in a special waterworks election. The fol- 
lowing September he became editor of the 
Headlight, evening newspaper, and 16 years 
later became editor also of the morning 
Pittsburg Sun. He remained in that ca- 
pacity after the Pittsburg Publishing Co. 
was formed in 1927 by Oscar S. Stauffer. 

NAMED PUBLISHER 

Brinkerhoff became vice president of the 
Pittsburg Publishing Co. in 1928. In 1940, he 
was named manager and publisher, as well 
as editor, of the Headlight and Sun. 

He was vice president and a director of 
Stauffer Publications and served as a direc- 
tor of Capper Publications, Inc., the Topeka 
State Journal Co. and Newton Publishing 
Co., and as vice president of KSEK Broad- 
casting Co. in Pittsburg. 

In 1939-40 Brinkerhoff was chairman of a 
joint state committee on highway historical 
markers. In 1944, he was president of the 
State Historical Society. He was a member 
of the board of directors of the Kansas Cen- 
tennial Commission, which conducted the 
state’s centennial observance in 1961. 

Brinkerhoff was a 33rd degree Scottish Rite 
Mason and was a member of all the York 
Rite bodies. He was potentate of Mirza 
Temple of the Shrine in 1936. 

He is survived by his widow, Pearl. 

Brenner Mortuary at Pittsburg is in charge 
of arrangements. 


CHILD NUTRITION BEFORE 
MASS TRANSIT 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, the 
Department of Housing and Urban De- 
velopment this year will be spending ap- 
proximately $130 million on an urban 
mass transit program. These funds are 
largely used to buy hardware for mass 
transit systems. For example, more than 
$23 million was spent last year on sub- 
way cars for the city of New York. Over 
$15 million purchased four ferryboats 
for the State of Washington. 

By contrast, the school milk program 
was allowed only $100 million in fiscal 
1966 when the Bureau of the Budget 
withheld $3 million of the $103 million 
appropriated by Congress for the pro- 
gram. This raises the basic question of 
whether shorter commuting time or the 
health of our schoolchildren is more im- 
portant in setting national priorities. I, 
for one, side with the schoolchildren. I 
feel that commuters. should pay their 
own way, while schoolchildren must re- 
ceive, every encouragement to follow a 
nutritious and balanced diet: 
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‘During a colloquy on the floor of the 
Senate as debate on the mass transit bill 
proceeded, my distinguished colleague 
from. Washington, Senator, Macnuson, 
chided me for supporting a cut in mass 
transit funds while fighting for an in- 
crease in school milk funds. The fact of 
the matter is that the school milk pro- 
gram virtually pays for itself by remov- 
ing milk from the market which 
otherwise would have to be purchased 
and stored under the price support pro- 
gram at Government expense. Thus the 
cost of the program to the taxpayer is 
negligible. 

These are some of the reasons why I 
supported additional funds for the school 
milk program for fiscal 1967 while join- 
ing in a successful effort to reduce the 
authorization for the mass transit pro- 
gram for fiscal 1968, 1969, and 1970 to 
$150 million. This is why I intend to 
continue to fight for adequate school 
milk funds as well as an extension of the 
school milk program. 


CIVIL SERVICE COMMISSION 
CHANGE IN POLICY RELATIVE TO 
THE EMPLOYMENT OF FORMER 
CRIMINAL OFFENDERS 


Mr. LONG of Missouri. Mr. President, 
Monday the Civil Service Commission 
announced a most welcome change in 
Government policy relative to the hiring 
of good risk” former criminal offenders. 
For years the Federal Government has 
proclaimed rehabilitation as a chief ob- 
jective of our corrections system. One 
year ago Congress enacted legislation 
authorizing a work release program to 
enhance the efforts being made by our 
Federal institutions to rehabilitate in- 
mates. Yet the hiring policy of the Fed- 
eral Government has been inconsistent. 
Those engaged in our correctional system 
have had to look solely to private business 
to find cooperation, for the doors of 
Government employment have been 
closed. 

In effect, the Federal attitude has been 
that criminal offenders are entitled to a 
second chance but let the other guy take 
whatever risks are involved. At last, this 
situation has been corrected. The Fed- 
eral Government will now do its part in 
this important endeavor to help men who 
have committed crimes become responsi- 
ble citizens. If the Federal Government 
actually does its part and assumes the 
mantle of leadership in hiring released 
“good risk” offenders, I believe great 
progress can. be made in the reduction of 
recidivism. It is certainly time that the 
Federal Government drop its’ blanket 
prohibition and begin judging each man 
on his own merits. I am greatly pleased 
as chairman of the Senate National Peni- 
tentiaries Subcommittee that the Civil 
Service Commission has responded. to 
President Johnson’s directive to prepare 
progressive and effective policies to deal 
fairly and sensibly” with good risk” 
former offenders. i 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the announcement of the Civil 
Service Commission be printed at this» 
point in the RECORD. 
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There being no objection, the an- 
nouncement was ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 


Chairman John W. Macy, Jr., of the Civil 
Service Commission, today announced a new 
Federal employment policy that will aid in 
the rehabilitation of “good risk” former of- 
fenders and support the national campaign 
against crime in America. 

The policy was deyeloped by the Commis- 
sion in response to a directive included in 
the President’s March 9 message to Congress 
calling for a national strategy against crime. 
The President called for reexamination of 
Federal policy regarding the hiring of re- 
leased “good risk” offenders and preparation 
of “progressive and effective policies to deal 
fairly and sensibly with them.” 

The new policy stresses the need to con- 
sider each applicant for employment on his 
or her individual merits. It also provides 
for elimination of arrest-record questions on 
applications for employment, requiring in- 
stead only the listing of convictions for cer- 
tain offenses. It also permits agencies to em- 
ploy parolees and probationers without prior 
approval of the Civil Service Commission, 

The Civil Service Commission is inform- 
ing appointing officials of the new policy 
through a letter to heads of Federal depart- 
ments and agencies, 

In developing the new policy, the Civil 
Service Commission obtained approval of 
Federal agencies employing about 90 percent 
of all Federal employees and the strong en- 
dorsement of the Justice Department. Many 
other interested organizations, which have 
advocated change in existing policies, were 
consulted. 

Changing the arrest-record questions on 
application forms will remove a factor which 
many have considered a barrier to efforts of 
innocent individuals seeking Federal em- 
ployment, Mr, Macy said. The change, how- 
ever, does not preclude the Commission and 
Federal agencies from considering such rec- 
ords, when encountered in the course of re- 
quired investigation, This may be impor- 
tant in situations where persons are not 
brought to trial because of the disappearance 
or unavailability of witnesses or the unwill- 
ingness of those concerned to prosecute. 

The questions about convictions to be in- 
cluded on the revised standard application 
for Federal employment will read— 

Have you ever been convicted of an offense 
against the law or forfeited collateral, or are 
you now under charges for any offense 
against the law? (You may omit: (1) Traf- 
fic violations for which you paid a fine of 
$30.000 or less, and (2) any offense com- 
mitted before your 21st birthday which was 
finally adjudicated in a juvenile court or 
under a youth offender law.) 

While in the military service, were you ever 
convicted by general court-martial? 

These arrest-record questions replace pre- 
vious questions on the form which read. 

Have you ever been arrested, taken into 
custody, held for investigation or question- 
ing, or by any law enforcement au- 
thority? (You may omit. (1) Traffic viola- 
tions for which you paid a fine of $30.00 or 
less; and (2) anything that happened before 
your 16th birthday. All other incidents must 
be included, even though they were dis- 
missed or you merely forfeited collateral.) 

While in the military service were you ever 
arrested for an offense which resulted in a 
trial by deck court or by summary, special, 
or general court-martial? 

Principal points of the new policy state- 
ment follow: 

The Commission and the employing agen- 
cies will accept applications from persons 
who have records of criminal convictions and 
will consider for employment those adjudged 
to be good risks. 
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For all positions in the Federal service, 
each case must be judged on its own in- 
dividual merits. This means that the Com- 
mission and appointing officials will take 
into account such matters as the nature and 
seriousness of the offense, the circumstances 
under which it occurred, how long ago it 
occurred, whether or not it was an isolated 
or repeated incident, the age of the person 
at the time it was committed, social condi- 
tions which may have helped contribute to 
the offense, any evidence of rehabilitation, 
and the kind of position for which the per- 
son is applying. Each applicant must be 
treated as an individual in considering all 
the relevant issues that apply in his partic- 
ular case in arriving at an employment deci- 
sion, 

In administering the merit system, the 
Commission's objective is to see that persons 
with records of criminal convictions who are 
attempting to obtain employment in the Fed- 
eral service receive, on an individual basis, 
mature and sophisticated decisions taking 
into consideration the social and humane 
need for their rehabilitation as well as the 
requirements of the positions for which they 
apply. 

A few statutes relating to treason, bribery 
of Government officials, and other matters 
specifically provide that persons convicted 
may not hold, or may be disqualified from 
holding, a Federal office. The Commission’s 
new policy does not apply to persons con- 
victed of such offenses. 


AN OPEN LETTER—THE BRIDGE AND 
MARBLE DAMS CONTROVERSY 


Mr. FANNIN. Mr. President, the ex- 
tent to which may reputable magazines 
and newspapers have misinformed and 
misled their readers about two proposed 
hydroelectric dams on the Colorado River 
is truly amazing to those who know the 
facts. 

Another example of this campaign of 
falsehood against Hualapai Dam at 
Bridge Canyon and Marble Canyon Dam 
is an article in a recent issue of Outdoor 
Life magazine, a normally reliable and 
reputable publication. 

A forceful and factual reply to this 
article, pointing out its many errors, ap- 
pears in editorial form in the August 1966 
issue of Arizona Wildlife Sportsman 
magazine, the official publication of 11 
different conservation and sportsmen 
groups in my State. 

Because it deserves a far wider audi- 
ence than Arizona readers, I ask permis- 
sion to have this editorial printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

AN OPEN LETTER: THE BRIDGE AND MARBLE 
DAMS CONTROVERSY 
JuLY 14, 1966. 
Mr. WILLIAM E. RAE, 
Editor-in-Chief, 
Outdoor Life Magazine, 
New York, N.Y. 

Dear MR. Rat: For many years I have been 
& faithful reader of your magazine. I felt 
that your staff was competent to do the nec- 


essary research to prevent the publication of 
inacurrate material. 

Now, in one article, you have completely 
destroyed that image by the publication of 
the story, Last Days of the Colorado?” by 
Gaylord Staveley and Ben Ames. 

Your article admits that it is conserva- 
tionists outside of the state of Arizona who 
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are fighting to deny the general public access 
to the lower canyon. In this you are quite 
right. 

Every major outdoorsman’s group in Ari- 
zona has endorsed the construction of both 
Bridge and Marble Canyon dams, Quite con- 
trary to your implication, Barry Goldwater 
has repeatedly and publicly endorsed the 
construction of these dams. Every Park 
Ranger to whom I have talked is fully aware 
of the need for additional facilities in the 
entire area of the Grand Canyon and not one 
has even hinted in private that they are any- 
thing but in favor of the dams. 

Our magazine, published continuously for 
almost forty years, dedicated to wildlife as 
our very name implies, and completely de- 
pendent upon the good will of the sportsman, 
endorses the construction of the dams. 

We believe that the true meaning of con- 
servation is the preservation of our natural 
resources in such a way that they will be 
available for all to enjoy, rather than re- 
stricted to those few having the time and 
money to make a river run only, 

We recognized the need now, and in the 
future for ever expanding outdoor recrea- 
tional facilities for our own exploding popu- 
lation; the nine million people so closely 
crowded in southern California and for yisi- 
tors from the entire country. 

We want these two new lakes because we 
feel that they will benefit millions as they 
should, rather than the group whose only 
claim is that they want to keep this beauti- 
ful area inaccessible to most citizens. 

Yes, we want these two new recreation 
lakes in Arizona. The water and the dam 
sites are there, and every one who has a legal 
or even a moral right wants these lakes. 
Unfortunately, dams are expensive and they 
can only be justified in the eyes of the public 
and congress if they will pay for themselves 
with the generation of badly needed elec- 
tricity. 

Let’s look a little deeper into this subject 
as it has been treated in your article. You 
were discussing the Colorado River from the 
Glen Canyon Dam to Lake Mead. Why did 
you say in the second sentence that this is 
not a trout or bass stream? Every fisherman 
in the state knows that the stretch above 
Lee’s Ferry below Glen Canyon Dam is one 
of the finest trout waters in Arizona! The 
prior construction of dams on the Colorado 
River has turned portions of it into clear, 
blue lakes and stretches of fine fishing water 
(Lakes Powell, Mead, Mohave, and Havasu). 
Would it not have been more honest to have 
said, “This was not much of a trout stream 
before the dams were built upstream which 
have converted the muddy, red water (from 
which the river got it’s name) into the blue, 
white water you illustrated in your photo- 
graphs"? 

Rather than to have suggested that the new 
dams will flood out the range of game, per- 
haps you should have taken a look at your 
own illustrations. What game range do you 
see? Actually game descends into this water- 
scoured stream bed only to get a drink. 
When the lakes are in, the water will be raised 
to levels generally more accessible to the 
game and sub-irrigation on some of the 
benches may very well provide far more 
forage than ever before. 

In the article you say the lake behind 
Bridge Canyon would reach up stream 90 to 
95 miles all of the way through Grand Can- 
yon National Monument and for 13 miles: 
into Grand Canyon National Park. Take a 
good look at your own map. Almost half of 
the 95 miles is below the monument, some 
would border the monument, a short stretch 
would go through a very isolated stretch of 
the monument, and only 13 miles would 
border the park. Actually your statement 
is no more true than were to say that the 
Colorado River runs all of the way through 
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California when the fact is it only borders on 
part of California! 

We do agree with you that some western 
dams have been detrimental to wildlife and 
sportsmen. However these have been those 
in the Pacific Northwest which stopped the 
spawning runs of steelhead, salmon and cer- 
tain other anadromous fish. There are no 
such spa runs in the Colorado, nor 
have they ever been known to exist. Dams 
in Arizona are held in high esteem by sports- 
men and without them Arizona would have 
virtually no lake fishing. The shortage of 
water in our state has led us to become very 
appreciative of good conservation programs 
that control and conserve water. 

Arizonans know the true conditions here 
and we can only hope that outdoor pub- 
lishers throughout the nation will soon see 
through the petty tactics of the Sierra club 
and the others who oppose this development 
and start telling the readers the truth. There 
is no danger whatsoever to the Grand Can- 


yon. 

When the dams are built and available to 
visit and the lakes are ready to be utilized, I 
am sure those 1,700,000 visitors to the park 
area will have their ranks doubled and re- 
doubled. When the dams are built, millions 
of Americans will have the opportunity to 
see that part of their heritage which now 
is available to only a few. 

We are sad to have lost you old friend, 
and we can’t help but wonder why you have 
joined with Readers Digest to do this great 
disservice not only to the southwest but the 
nation as a whole. 

Sincerely, 
Ron BENDER, 
Field Editor. 


DEATH OF MR. AARON BENESCH— 
NEWSPAPERMAN 


Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. 
President, the Senate of the United 
States has lost a good friend, Mr. Aaron 
Benesch, who covered the Senate for the 
Newhouse Newspapers for many years 
passed away yesterday. 

Aaron Benesch spent 53 years in the 
newspaper business, starting as a $3-a- 
week copy boy with the old St. Louis 
Star. He rose to become managing edi- 
tor of the St. Louis Globe-Democrat and 
the St. Louis Times. He came to Wash- 
ington during the administration of 
President Harry Truman and covered the 
politics and the personalities of the Cap- 
wa until his retirement, December 31, 
1965. 

Aaron Benesch was a fine newspaper- 
man. His long list of honors and 
achievements attest to that. Of his pro- 
fessional qualities, the one I remember 
best was his relentless quest for ac- 
curacy. He never left an interview with- 
out being absolutely certain that his 
facts were exactly right. In my long 
association with Aaron, I never remem- 
ber a story which was not completely 
correct. 

But the thing I remember most about 
Aaron Benesch was his warmth and 
kindness. He refused to speak ill of any 
man and he hated to have to write a 
story which was less than kind. Of all 
the stories he wrote concerning me, I 
felt the one he enjoyed most was done 
in 1963, when I was deciding whether to 
seek reelection to the Senate. I con- 
ducted a secret, written ballot among my 
family. Some of the replies from the 
children were hilarious, Some were 
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touching. And Aaron wove the episode 
into a warm and moving story. Aaron 
Benesch was a colleague and a friend. 
We will miss him. 


NATIONAL ATTENTION FOR ALASKA 
NATIVES 


Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. President, the 
New York Times recently published a 
series of four articles about Alaska 
natives. The articles were welcome, for 
they will help focus long overdue na- 
tional attention on the problems of these 
people. 

As is true with many minority groups, 
many of these problems are not of the 
natives own making. The white man has 
implanted his culture on the land with 
insufficient thought and assistance given 
to helping the natives make necessary 
adjustments. 

For example, one of the more infamous 
imports brought by the white man to our 
native people was tuberculosis. The dis- 
ease ran rampant through the native 
population, to whom it had been un- 
known, 

Government programs have greatly re- 
duced the rate of TB, but the threat re- 
mains. As Homer Bigart, the author of 
the New York Times series, correctly 
points out, tuberculosis will remain a 
threat until the whole standard of living 
is raised. 

Mr, Bigart reports on other problems 
as well. He also devotes considerable 
space to reporting the growing aware- 
ness among the natives that political 
action can be a useful tool in securing 
the rights and assistance they should 
have. 

Finally, Mr. Bigart describes the 
changes in the Indian village of Tyonek 
since the Moquawkie Indians won a long 
legal fight for mineral rights on their 
land. The tribe has made wise use of 
the money gained from victory, indicat- 
ing that lack of opportunity is the main 
stumbling block preventing our natives 
from participating in and enjoying the 
fruits of our affluent society. 

Mr. President, the series by Mr. Bigart 
was excellent. While it deals with the 
problems of a relatively small group of 
people, it points out a serious failing in 
our society. Any such failing is of con- 
cern to all of us, for no man is an island. 
For that reason I ask unanimous consent 
that the articles be printed at this point 
in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

{From the New York Times, July 31, 1966] 
ALASKA ESKIMO: THE POOREST AMERICAN 
(By Homer Bigart) 

BETHEL, ALASKA.—The worst slums in the 
United States are not in the racially tur- 
bulent quarters of New York, Cleveland, Chi- 
cago or Los Angeles. By all available indices 
of poverty, they are sparsely strewn, like 
garbage on an ice floe, along the nation’s 
desolate sea frontier with the Soviet Union. 

Except for Nome, Kotzebue and Barrow, the 
50 or more Eskimo settlements on the Bering 
and Arctic coasts of Alaska are rarely seen 
by tourists. The squalor of the region has 
had little or no impact on the national con- 
science, ` 
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Eskimos, if thought of at all, were con- 
sidered to be so friendly so indomitably 
cheerful and so amenable that nobody in 
Juneau or Washington, except a few officials 
in the Bureau of Indian Affairs; ever worried 
much about them. 

Suddenly, however, the state and national 
governments are becoming sharply aware of 
political agitation among the 50,000 Alaskan 
“natives.” The term natives embraces about 
27,000 Eskimos, 17,000 Indians in the interior 
and southeastern Alaska and 6,000 Aleuts 
(pronounced Al-ee-oots), a people of mixed 
Eskimo and Russian blood living on the Aleu- 
tian Islands and the Kenai and Alaskan pe- 
ninsulas, 

The last 12 weeks have seen the forma- 
tion by Eskimos of political action groups. 
These groups will press Eskimo claims to vast 
sections of Alaska. Some leaders have even 
suggested the creation of a Native Party. 
But for the moment they will work within 
the existing parties. Most Eskimos are 
Democrats. 

Because natives comprise more than 20 
per cent of the state population, the “bush 
vote” is important. 

Eskimo leaders feel they can muster enough 
strength to defeat Alaska’s lone House mem- 
ber, Representative RALPH J. Rivers, in his 
bid for renomination in the Democratic pri- 
maries in August. They consider Mr. Rivers 
unsympathetic to their land claims, claims 
that have been labeled “fantastic” by Sen- 
ator Ernest GRUENING, Democratic of Alaska. 

Various greedy motives have been ascribed 
to the Eskimo communities for demanding 
all of Northwest Alaska and all the Arctic 
Slope north of the Brooks Range, including 
areas believed fabulously rich in oil and cop- 
per. 

But native leaders retort that they are 
simply demanding their rights under the 
United States-Russian treaty under which 
Alaska was acquired in 1867. The treaty 
says, “Natives shall not be disturbed in the 
possession of the land they occupy.” 

And the new breed of Eskimo leadership, 
educated to middle-class values and wanting 
economic security, has evolved a rather sub- 
tle line of argument for native title to the 
land, These young leaders promise not to 
stand in the way of “orderly” industrial de- 
velopment and mineral exploitation, They 
say they Only want to prevent the rape of the 
land and the pollution of the streams. 

At a hearing on July 8 before President 
Johnson’s Public Land Law Review Commis- 
sion in Fairbanks, Hugh Nicholls, one of the 
most articulate of the new breed, said that 
“the past performance of the white man 
speaks only too plainly of his inability or 
indifference in preventing stream pollution 
and depletion of the God-given natural 
sources of food.” 


THE DEADLY TRAP 


He concluded: 

“With the nation’s highest birth rate, we 
[Eskimos] must be assured of a continuing, 
adequate food supply. Only by full control 
of our lands, our caribou herds, our streams 
and other natural resources can we escape 
the ultimate deadly trap of the welfare 
state." 

Mr. Nicholls is a light-skinned Eskimo, a 
carpenter, a veteran of World War II and 
executive director of the recently formed 
Arctic Slope Native Association of Barrow, a 
political action group. 

Pausing from work July 14 on what will 
be the dining room of the new $1-million 
high school being built by the Bureau of 
Indian Affairs at Barrow, Mr. Nicholls said 
the new political action group was backed 
by “90 per cent of the native people“ and 
that all the smaller villages of the Arctic 
Slope—Barter Island, Wainwright, Point Lay, 
Point Hope, Anaktuvik Pass and Wood's 
Camp—had “signed up.” 2 
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SEALS AND SEWAGE 


As he spoke, Eskimo seal hunters with 
high-powered rifles and telescopic sights sat 
a half-mile away on a low bluff above the 
sea, scanning a ribbon of water that had 
opened between the shore and the Arctic 
fcecap. At long intervals a seal would sur- 
face and there would be a brief commotion 
of shooting. 

Near the edge of the receding icecap was 
a curious array of 55-gallon drums. They 
contained most of Barrow’s winter sewage; 
the melting icecap, it was hoped, would 
dump the buckets somewhere nearer the 
Pole. 

Mr. Nicholls said the average native family 
income in booming Barrow was between 
$4,000 and $5,000. But Barrow was by far 
the richest Eskimo community, he said, and 
at Anaktuvik Pass, in the Brooks Range, the 
cash income for a family might be as low as 
$500 a year. 

THE POOREST AMERICANS 


Mr. Nicholls himself came not from the 
Arctic Slope but from the most chronically 
depressed region, the Yukon-Kuskokwim 
delta country, of which Bethel is the com- 
mercial hub. 

The poorest American citizens are some 
12,000 Eskimos and Athabascan Indians liv- 
ing near the mouths and lower reaches of 
Alaska’s two great rivers, the Yukon and the 
Kuskokwim. 

This is known as the Bethel district, a vast, 
treeless tundra etched by nameless lakes, 
sloughs and meandering streams. Here the 
winters are desperately harsh. The subzero 
temperatures can become almost unbearable 
when winds lash the flats with snow and tiny 
ice particles from the Bering Sea. 

On this July day, the snow had vanished 
from the tundra, and in Bethel backyards 
the willow and alder thickets were freshly 
green. By Alaska standards Bethel is a 
“city,” with a permanent population of 
1,600, predominantly Eskimos. 


STREETS ARE UNPAVED 


_ Bethel’s streets are unpaved and muddy, 
and there are no sidewalks. In the whole 
Yukon-Kuskokwim delta country there are 
fewer than 20 miles of road, of which 13 are 
inside the city. 

Front Street, boasting a half-dozen stores, 
a bank, and a two-story hotel called Leen’s 
Lodge, starts near a forgotten cemetery and 
ends in “Lousetown,” the name given by 
Bethel whites to the most wretched native 
quarter. The cemetery is gradually sliding 
into the Kuskokwim River. Every time the 
ice breaks up, one or more rotting coffins 
and their contents are carried off in the 
flood. 

WALL-TO-WALL PEOPLE 


Lousetown, inhabited by Indians and 
Eskimos, is a planless huddle of driftwood 
and tarpaper shacks. Outside each shack is 
a wooden fish rack on which salmon are hung 
out to dry. The smell of fish is pervasive, 
and this is all to the good because Louse- 
town, like most of Bethel, has no sewage 
system. 2 

Even for whites, housing in Bethel is 
critically short. Last year several public- 
school teachers had to sleep in bedrolls on 
their classroom ‘floors, Now the problem has 
been worsened by a fire that destroyed a 
block of apartments in early July. 

But the native housing is something spe- 
cial. 

Typical of Eskimo dwellings in the delta 
region, Lousetown's hovels are generally one- 
room shacks so overcrowded, damp and ill- 
ventilated as to guarantee the highest inci- 
dence of tuberculosis in the United States 
and an infant mortality rate five times the 
national average. è i 

i REMARKABLE DISEASE RATES 

It is not uncommon to find nine Eskimos 
sharing one room. 
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“Instead of wall-to-wall carpeting we have 
wall-to-wall people.“ a visitor was told. 

Dr. Robert Fortuine, of Ogunquit; Me., 
who directs the Bethel Native Hospital for 
the United States Public Health Service, was 
fascinated by this statistic from a recent 
survey: the average house had 2.7 persons 
per bed. 

“We have some of the most remarkable 
disease rates in the world,” Dr. Fortuine said. 

His hospital is the only medical facility 
in an area of 85,000 square miles. The chief 
health problem, he e ed, is infant mor- 
tality: 12 of every 100 babies did not live to 
be a year old. Diarrhea, pneumonia and 
meningitis were the principal Killers. 

Dr. Fortuine reported that tuberculosis, 
long the scourge of Alaskan natives, had 
sharply declined from the period 1949-51. 
Then, the average annual infection rate 
among children up to age 3 was an “astound- 
ing” 24.6 per cent, a situation virtually un- 
paralled in medical history. 


LOSS OF HERRING COMMON 


A intensive attack on TB by the Arctic 
Health Research Center; cut the annual 
infection rate to 1.1 per cent by 1960, but 
Dr. Fortuine warned that tuberculosis would 
remain a strong threat to life and health 
until the whole standard of living was raised. 

Today, a native who contracts TB can 
expect that it will be arrested. But if he 
returns to a primitive dwelling, his chances 
of complete recovery are slight. In the still 
darkness of a native hut, the tuberculosis 
organism can remain suspended for six 
months and still cause disease, a Public 
Health Service official in Anchorage said. 

One of every four natives of the Bethel 
area suffers a significant hearing loss, usually 
the result of an inner ear infection acquired 
at infancy. Also prevalent is a form of con- 
junctivitis that can cause blindness in chil- 
dren. 

SANITATION LACKING 


A rare hereditary disease called methemo- 
globinemia, caused by a hormone deficiency, 
has produced a rate of eight “blue babies” 
out of 10,000, a “fantastically high inci- 
dence,” Dr. Fortuine said. The infants have 
blue lips. The disease can be regulated by 
drugs but it is fatal if not detected. 

Despite all these health hazards, the delta 
Eskino population is expanding at a rate ex- 
ceeding 4 percent a year, more than double 
the national rate. The extraordinary fe- 
cundity of the Eskimo—the annual birth rate 
of 53 per 1,000 is one of the highest in the 
world—has saved him from extinction. But 
Dr. Fortuine fears that the explosive growth 
is rapidly outstripping the economic re- 
sources of the region. There is no program 
to encourage birth control. 

Slight improvements in housing and sani- 
tation would vastly swell the population 
growth. Except in a few villages where wells 
were dug by the Public Health Service, most 
settlements still lack a sanitary water and 
sewage system. 

“I've never seen anything like it, even in 
the worst slums of our major cities,” said 
Mrs. Marie McGuire, commissioner of the 
United States Public Housing Administra- 
tion, when she toured Alaska last year. “In 
the lower 48“, she added “we are trying to 
get rid of privies. In Alaska we feel it would 
be a great advance just to have privies.” 

MOST ARE SELF-EMPLOYED 


In Anchorage, Dr. Martha Wilson, the Pub- 
lic Health Service’s director of outpatient 
clinics for Alaska, recalled that villagers usu- 
ally listed as their top priority need a safe 
water suppy. “Why?” some were asked. 
“Well, we believe the babies wouldn't die 
so much if we had water,” they replied. 

Because the area economy is virtually non- 


existent, the swelling multitude of Eskimos 


seem doomed to the relief rolls if they re- 
main in the delta. 
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Most natives are self employed in fishing, 
trapping and hunting. Trappers complain 
that slumping fur prices and soaring ci of 

make trapping profitless. And the pop- 
ulation is expanding too rapidly to rely on 
a continued abundance ‘of fish and game. 

So cash is needed to supplement the diet 
with store food, to buy hardware and cloth- 
ing and perhaps some heating oil. (The oil 
Cost 43 cents a gallon in Hooper Bay, and ac- 
cording to Bob Clark, of Syracuse, who 
teaches in the local school, probably not one 
family in ten can afford it. The rest must 
hunt wood to survive and in winter this 
could involve a brutal 15-mile trip by dog 
team or motorized sled across the treeless 
tundra to willow thickets in the foothills. 

Hooper Bay, the second largest community 
in the delta region, has a population of 527 
natives and 13 whites. There are two 
churches and a new wooden frame recreation 
hall (“just a place indoors that’s not as cold 
as outdoors”). Some years ago a Roman 
Catholic priest and a teacher with the Bu- 
reau of Indian Affairs decided to give the na- 
tives English names. Now there is a Night 
family and a Day family, some Rivers, Lakes, 
Greens and, of course, Smiths. 


f UNEMPLOYMENT HEAVY 


Unemployment is heavy. This summer, 
about 50 Hooper Bay Eskimos got jobs in 
Bristol Bay canneries. The canneries work 
six weeks during the salmon run. Counting 
overtime, an Eskimo can make up to $600. 
Trapping and hunting the rest of the year 
might bring $400 for mink, fox and sealskins. 

With this $1,000, he must buy sugar, tea, 
fiour, milk and other basic staples for the 
year, gasoline at 95 cents a gallon for his 
outboard motor and motorized sled (these 
sleds cost nearly $1,000 on the Bering coast, 
but there are already 30 in Hooper Bay; in 
10 more years they will completely replace the 
dogs) and entertainment. . 18 

Movies cost 75 cents in Hooper Bay, $1 in 
Barrow. Barrow, where Eskimos have money 
to spend, is supporting two theaters. One, 
the Polar Bear, grossed $11,000 in 35 days: 
Its manager, Jerry Crow reports Eskimos 
love horror films, religious spectaculars and 
westerns, hate sophisticated romances. 


FEW BREAK OUT 


A small number of excéptional natives 
break out of the bonds of poverty. Jimmix 
(Little Fish) Samuelson, of Bethel) is one 
of the best bush pilots in Alaska. Other 
Eskimos have proved to be excellent elec- 
tronics mechanics, plumbers and carpenters, 
miners and construction workers. Some get 
jobs with government and state agencies. 
Eskimo girls have become clerks, stenograph- 
ers, teachers and nurses. 198 

But most of the delta villagers have what 
sociologists call cultural immobility.” They 
lack the education and skills to escape to 
urban areas and compete in the white man’s 
world. ' ; 

Caught between two cultures, unable to 
return to the old hunting economy yet un- 
able to adjust to a mechanical society, Eskimo 
and Athabascans are showing anger and 
frustration. 5 

It is against this background that the new 
political organizations are emerging. - 

VILLAGES UNITE ON CLAIM 2 

Typical of the young leaders who are chal- 
lenging the traditional authority. of the vil- 
lage elders is Willie A. Hinsley, 25, of Kotze- 
bue, a graduate of George Washington Uni- 
versity. 4 
It was largely through Mr. Hinsley's efforts 
that some 13 Eskimo villages in northwest 
Alaska united to announce claim to nearly 
30 million acres on Kotzebue Sound and the 
hasing of the Noatak and Kobuk Rivers, in- 
cluding the huge copper deposit at Bornite. 
The deposit is now being explored by Ken- 
necott Copper. 
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“This is one of the last opportunities for 
America to be fair in dealing with aboriginal 
people’s land claims,” Mr, Hinsley said. 
“Senator GrRUENING is afraid our claims will 
stop development. I disagree. Icthink we 
are doing the state and business interests a 
favor by bringing this issue to a head.” 

Mr. Hinsley is executive director of the 
Northwest Alaska Native Association, new- 
est of the Eskimo political action groups, 
The president is Capt. John Schaeffer Jr., 
adjutant of the First Scout Battalion, Alaska 
National Guard. 

Captain Schaeffer, at his office in the Nome 
armory, said he remembered when Nome 
movie theaters segregated Eskimos into sec- 
tion “for natives only.” Now discrimination 
was less obvious, although a government 
official said there were still no natives in the 
Chamber of Commerce, and only, one in 
Rotary. 

WE JUST WANT A VOICE 

We want to be involved in the future de- 
velopment of the land,” Captain Schaeffer 
said. “We don't want to hold up progress; 
we just want a voice in it.” 

Eskimo political ferment is being stirred 
by a native newspaper, The Tundra Times, 
edited weekly in Fairbanks by Howard Rock, 
an Eskimo from Point Hope. 

“The first sign of political awakening,” 
said Mr. Rock in his Fairbanks office, “came 
in May when the Arctic Slope Native Asso- 
ciation announced its endorsement of candi- 
dates.” The association endorsed Gov. Wil- 


liam A. Egan and Senator E. L. BARTLETT for 


re-election but withheld endorsement from 
Representative RIVERS. 

Mr. Rock heard about the endorsement sev- 
eral days in advance, swore his staff. to se- 
crecy, and landed a scoop. 

“I think there’s a real chance of all these 
groups getting together in a loose confedera- 
tion,” the editor said. “The Barrow group 
wanted to create a Native Party. I thought it 
was premature.” 

INDIANS LONG ORGANIZED 


Indian groups, particularly the more so- 
phisticated tribes of Southeast Alaska, have 
long been or; The oldest of these, 
the Alaska Native Brotherhood, was founded 
among the Tlinget and Haida tribes 53 years 
ago, and led a long fight against discrimina- 

tions that culminated in the passage of a 
civil rights bill by the territorial legislature 
in 1945. Leaders of the Alaska Native 
Brotherhood think that Eskimo political 
effervescence is long overdue. 

In Fairbanks, the president of the Uni- 
versity of Alaska, Dr. William R. Wood, said 
the plight of the natives: was desperate“ 
and that unrest was inevitable. 

Here's where the political unrest comes in: 
the natives expect to move from one level 
to another,” he said. What they fail to 
understand is that it will cost them a tre- 
mendous effort. Primarily it will be a mental 
and-emotional effort, much tougher than 
the physical eff 

Eskimos are not aggressive or pushy, and 
consequently they are at sharp disadvantage 
in the competitive world. 

A foremost student of Eskimo life, Dr. Max 
C. Brewer, director of the Arctic Research 
Laboratory in Barrow, fears that the native 
culture, based on the art of survival, is 
vanishing. 

“Maybe they weren't the first to develop 
the Model T,” Dr. Brewer said, “but in some 
ways their culture has a lot to offer.” 


[From the New York Times, Aug. 1, 1966] 


Eskimos REJECT RIGHTS DRIVE BID—ALASKANS 
Say THER PLIGHT Is Economic, 


RACIAL ; 
_ (By Homer Bigart) pi 
BARROW, -ALASKA — The, Eskimos and In- 
dians, of Alaska, now busy forming native 
associations that they hope will generate 


Nor 
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enough political pressure to lift them from 
their squalor, have rejected overtures from 
Alaskan Negroes to make common cause in 
a struggle for equal rights. 

Surprisingly, there is a large Negro minor- 
ity in Alaska. Anchorage has the biggest 
community, more than 4,000, and Fairbanks 
is next with more than 1,500. 

Elsewhere in the state there are only a few 
hundred Negroes, living mainly in Juneau, 
Kodiak, and the Kenai Peninsula. 

Most Alaskan Negroes came from the West 
Coast in the late 1940’s and early 1950’s, lured 
by the building boom and the prospect of 
earning good money as construction work- 
ers. Reconstruction after the earthquake 
havoc in the Anchorage area two years ago 
brought another boom, but now building has 
tapered off. There are many Negroes unem- 
ployed and some of them, ruefully, have 
offered a new definition for the Alaskan sour- 
dough, or prospector—“sour on the country 
but not enough dough to leave it.” 


RIGHTS ACTIVITIES WATCHED 


Here in Barrow, the current focus of Es- 
kimo political ferment, there are no Negroes, 
at least no permanent Negro residents. How- 
ever, educated natives in this northernmost 
community have followed with sharp interest 
the civil rights agitation in the “lower 48.” 

Although Barrow Eskimos say they have no 
intention of resorting to marches, sit-ins and 
other dramatic manifestations of protest, 
which, after all, would be pointless in a com- 
munity where discrimination in public fa- 
cilities vanished 20 years ago—they are con- 
vinced that economic security for their 
people can only be attained by the creation 
of a political power bloc. 

There was even talk last winter of forming 
a native political party that would unite 
Alaska’s 27,000 Eskimos who live on the Arc- 
tic slope and the Bering coast, the 17,000 
Indians of the interior and southeastern 
Alaska, and the 6,000 Aleuts, a people of 
mixed Eskimo and Russian blood, who live on 
the Aleutian Islands and the Kenai and 
Alaskan Peninsulas. 

This plan was shelved when the native 
leaders came to realize they could exercise 
more leverage if they remained a powerful 
minority within the Democratic party. 


VAST TRACTS SOUGHT 


Although eager to bring about a confedera- 
tion of Eskimo and Indian groups, the leaders 
reject an alliance with Negroes because our 
problems are different.” 

Their most pressing concern, they explain, 
is obtaining title to vast tracta of Arctic and 
Subarctic land claimed “by reason of occu- 
pancy from time immemorial” and guaran- 
teed them, they contend by the Treaty in 
1867. 

“Some” discrimination is encountered in 
housing and employment when natives go to 
the cities, but leaders are afraid that the 
land issue would be submerged if Eskimos 
were to involve themselves with Negroes in 
the civil rights movements. 

“The Negro wants complete integration, 
we Eskimos tend to segregate ourselves by 

choice,” said Hugh Nicholls, a carpenter who 
is executive director of the Arctic Slope 
Native Association. 

EXPLOITATION IS CITED 

“Let me be blunt,” Said Sam Taalak, presi- 
dent of the association. “I’ve seen exploita- 
tion öf Alaska. All the money they dug out 
of the land went out of the state and didn't 
help us a darn bit. We want to preserve 
this land for our children. I tell you this is a 
harsh country. We run out of game animals 
and we will hit the relief rolls pretty hard.” 

“I don’t dislike white people,“ Willie A. 


Hensley, a leader of the newly formed North- 


west Alaska Native Association, told a visitor 
in Kotzebue. But we have been exploited 
maybe unconsciously—but it has happened.” 
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“Our people are more aware of native rights 
than ever before,” said state Senator Ebau 
Hopson, & Barrow Eskimo. “We are after 
flush toilets and running water. Compared 
to what the Government is putting into 
Vietnam, it isn’t much.” 

Of 300 native houses in Barrow, five have 
running water, Mr Hopson said. Barrow is 
the most prosperous Eskimo settlement in 
Alaska. 

In Fairbanks, Howard Rock, an Eskimo who 
is the editor of The Tundra Times, which 
says it has a native circulation of 2,500, said 
he saw “no direct relation between Negro 
and Indian problems.” 

“To natives, discrimination is not really 
a big problem,” Mr. Rock declared. We are 
more concerned with education, sanitation 
and political action. Personally, I have a 
lot of sympathy for these Negro people, but 
I don’t know how to help them.” 

An Athabascan Indian leader, Ralph W. 
Perdue, who is a jeweler in Fairbanks, said 
that “Negroes want to join forces with us, 
but we don’t want to inherit their problems.” 

“I have a lot of colored friends and I re- 
spect them“ he continued, “but the general 
feeling of those who have worked with col- 
ored people is this: They have a tendency to 
be lazy, and if you force them to work harder 
they yell discrimination.“ 


[From the New York Times, Aug. 7, 1966] 

UNITED States HELPS ESKIMOS To MIGRATE 
SouTH—INDIAN BUREAU ATTEMPTS TO RE- 
LOCATE 250 A YEAR 


(By Homer Bigart) 


SEATTLE —Eskimos and Indians of Alaska, 
faced with extinction only a few decades ago, 
are now multiplying so fast that the Bureau 
of Indian Affairs is quietly trying to relocate 
some of the more tractable of them in some 
of the “lower 48” states. 

Here in Seattle, the bureau operates an 
orientation center where Eskimos and Atha- 
bascans from isolated settlements are taught 
the mysteries of plumbing and electric stoves, 
how to find their way around a city, and 
how to shop in a supermarket. 

Some are so shy that, when lost, they wan- 
der all night around Seattle, trying to find 
the motel where they are quartered near the 
University of Washington campus. They are 
too timid to ask directions of a stranger. 

Tuberculosis—the scourge of Alaska—and 
other diseases promoted by squalid living 
conditions kept the native population declin- 
ing until the early 1950’s when the Federal 
Government started a crash program against 
TB. 


TREND IS REVERSED 


Since then, the Bureau of Indian Affairs 
of the Interior Department and the United 
States Public Health Service have done such 
a commendable job improving the life of the 
native that the trend is reversed. Now the 
population expansion threatens to outstrip 
the natural food resources of the region. 

Each year the bureau attempts to relocate 
from, 250 to 260 Alaskan natives in the Far 
West, the Middle West and the South (New 
York and the East Coast are considered too 
remote by Eskimos). Generally, the adults 
have acquired some vocational skills and a 
command of English. Many, however, had 
so little contact with the white man’s civili- 
zation that they are first assigned to the ori- 
entation center for a period of: at least two 
weeks. 

There is no open recruiting of migrants, for 
the bureau has already come under attack 
from yillage leaders who complain that the 
best of the younger generation is constantly 
being siphoned off. 

FACE (LIFE OF POVERTY 


‘| However, unless the educated young Eski- 
mo or Indian wants to spend the rest of his 
life on the relief rollis, he must escape the 
village and go to the city. The village econ- 
omy is virtually nonexistent, and the young 
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native, educated to middle-class values, is 
no longer fit for survival in a hunting and 
fishing culture. 

The mental and emotional strain of ad- 
justment to urban life is so tough that many 
Eskimos and Athabascans beg to be sent 
home after a week in Seattle. Usually, the 
director of the center, Mrs, Jimmie Owens, a 
vivacious brunette with a Texas drawl, can 
talk them out of these attacks of homesick- 


ness. 

“Our main task is to reduce their anxieties, 
help them get a feeling of self-confidence.” 
she explained. “Most of them have never 
seen a bus. They are frightened by the 
traffic. Their most common fear is getting 
lost. Manmade landmarks don't seem to im- 
press them and they do get lost. We've had 
them walk all night long.” 


SENT TO ONE OF 7 CITIES 


A total of 301 single men, 96 single women 
and 93 families have passed through the 
center since it was opened in July, 1963. The 
average stay is three weeks, but Mrs. Owens 
keeps some of them up to two months if they 
seem to have trouble adjusting. 

They are then sent to one of seven cities— 
Los Angeles, Oakland or San Jose in Cali- 
fornia, or Denver, Chicago, Cleveland and 
Dallas—where the Bureau of Indian Affairs 
maintains field employment assistance offi- 
cers. Mrs. Owens estimates that one of every 
four migrants cannot adapt during the first 
crucial year of adjustment and flees back to 
the village. 

Mrs. Owens showed 
homesick Eskimos. 

“I'm a fisherman and I can’t live in the 
city,” one said. 

“I can't stand it here, I want to go home,” 
pleaded a young Eskimo in California. 

WOULD NOT EAT 

Mrs, Owens said she had encountered a 
19-year-old Eskimo who was so homesick he 
would not eat. 

Most of her present class of 11 natives are 
Athabascans from the Yukon Basin. They 
seemed cheerful. Mrs. Owens said they spent 
most of the day at the motel pool, and that 
it was difficult getting them to go to bed at 


some letters from 


t. 

Each new arrival is given a subsistence 
allowance of $25 a week. The motel room 
is free and so is emergency dental care. 

“We tell them the $25 must cover all 
groceries, bus fares, haircuts,” Mrs. Owens 
said. 

The Indians are taught how to use a tele- 
phone, flush a toilet, snap on a television set 
and pull a Venetian blind. 

Soon they are taken to a supermarket and 
watched carefully while they select groceries 
for the day. This is a traumatic experience 
for many, Mrs, Owens explained, because 
they are confused by the great variety of 
foods displayed. After observing how they 
spend their allowance, Mrs. Owens gives them 
tips on budgeting. 

As part of the orientation, Mrs. Owens tries 
to create situations and experiences that the 
natives are likely to encounter wherever 
they settle. She shows them how to use 
public transportation, how to read maps 
and how to cross streets. 


[From the New York Times, Aug. 8, 1966] 


ALASKA TRIBE GUARDS WEALTH OF NEWLY 
Founp Or 
(By Homer Bigart) 

TYRONEK, ALASKA—The newly rich Mo- 
quawkie Indians, beset by investment brok- 
ers, insurance salesmen, book agents, ped- 
dlers and confidence men, have closed their 
airstrip to all but invited guests. 

This action effectively isolates them. The 
Tyonek Reserve, on the isolated west shore 
of Cook Inlet; can be reached conveniently 
only by chartered plane from Anchorage, 
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and planes cannot land without advance ap- 
proval from tribal leaders. 


Rich Indians are a rarity in Alaska, where 


the average native—Eskimo, Indian or 
Aleut—lives in deep poverty, with the aver- 
age unemployment rate 45 per cent, a median 
family income of $1,500, an average school- 
ing of five years and an average age at death 
of 43. 
unfit for habitation. 

By Indian standards, the Moquawkie—in 
their pine frame houses with cedar siding 
and picture windows, bathrooms, TV sets 
and deep freezes—are remarkably prosperous, 
They had first persuaded President Woodrow 
Wilson to set aside for them a 24,000-acre 
reservation that seemed at the time to be 
mostly swampland of little foreseeable value. 
Later, when it appeared they were settled 
on oil, they engaged a young Anchorage law- 
yer, Stanley J, McCutcheon, to fight for their 
right to the mineral wealth, 


NEW-FOUND WEALTH 


The long legal fight ended in victory. The 
Moquawkie, a tiny branch of the Athabascan 
family of tribes that settled the heart of 
Alaska, have gained about $12.5-million from 
oil lease sales, and when the wells start pro- 
ducing the royalties will be 16 per cent, 

There are only 300 persons on the tribal 
rolls. Two years of affluence have had a re- 
markable effect on them. There has been 
a sharp decline in alcoholism and a dramatic 
upgrading of general health, 

The old village had been an unsightly clut- 
ter of driftwood and tarpaper shacks, often 
with a dozen Indians sleeping in turns in 
one room. 

Now the 55 resident families live in homes 
costing $16,000 (for one bedroom), $24,000 (3 
bedrooms) or $28,000 (four bedrooms). 
About 100 Indians living off the reservation 
have received a per capita allotment of $5,000 
each, 

The Indians had ruled out a minority pro- 
posal for a per capita split of the windfall. 
Their leaders knew that such a distribution 
had never worked elsewhere—too many In- 
dians were cheated or spent their money on 
luxuries. 

SOCIOLOGIST AIDS TRIBE 


The Moquawkie hired a sociologist, Francis 
M. Stevens of St. Paul, a graduate of the 
University of Minnesota who is a specialist 
in community development. Three mem- 
bers of the tribal council accompanied by Mr. 
Stevens and Mr, McCutcheon, toured Indian 
reservations in Arizona and New Mexico that 
had received considerable money and had 
programs for tribal development. 

They were dismayed, Mr. Stevens said, to 
find none of the programs working well. The 
delegation returned here convinced he con- 
tinued, that the Moquawkie “must abso- 
lutely handle the money themselves and 
not let the Bureau [of Indian Affairs] run 
up overhead.” 

A family plan advisory committee was 
created to supervise the spending of the 
$5,000 per capita allocations. Rejected re- 
quests included $1,200 for a color television 
set, for wall-to-wall carpeting that would 
have cost $3,500 (the family was told to get 
@ lower estimate), and for fancy cars (the 
reservation has only a few miles of dirt 
roads). 

Requests for Jeeps, pick-up trucks, cloth- 
ing, household appliances, furntiure and 
outboard motors were generally approved. 


NEW SCHOOL BEING BUILT 


The old wooden schoolhouse, a firetrap, 
is being replaced by a new grade school cost- 
ing more than $850,000. The Federal grant 


of $715,000 was not big enough for the kind 


of school the Indians wanted, so they put in 
$140,000 to pay for their own architect. The 
new school will have a gymnasium, a library 
and a multipurpose room. 


Nine out of 10 natives live in houses 
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Mr. Stevens said that village schooling had 
been so inadequate that an eighth-grade 
graduate was considered three years behind 
the average eighth-grader from the outside. 
‘Only 12 children from the village had been 
through high school and only one had gone 
to college. 

The sudden wealth has had its greatest 
impact on children’s diet, he said. Families 
are now able to buy fresh vegetables, milk, 
eggs and ice cream. a 

The tribe's investment portfolio leans 
heavily on Anchorage real estate. It also 
owns a half interest, worth about $500,000 
according to’ Mr. Stevens, in Alaska Utilities 
and Spenard Utilities, and a $120,000 major- 
ity interest in Security Title and Trust 
Company. 

The Moquawkie have set aside $200,000 
for education and scholarship and put $450,- 
000 into a tribal credit lending program. 
They have asked the Russian Orthodox 
Church to provide a full-time priest who will 
be paid $400 a month and provided housing. 

Last winter the tribal council in a bullish 
mood, invited the New York Stock Exchange 
to take refuge here from Mayor Lindsay's 
tax program. The resulting publicity ap- 
parently spurred a fresh onslaught of sales- 
men and forced the closing of the airstrip. 


ARMS CONTROL, DISARMAMENT, 
AND TOURISM—BROADCAST BY 
CHARLES COLLINGWOOD 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, 
journalists who practice their profession 
on radio and television are at some dis- 
advantage in comparison with their col- 
leagues whose work is published in the 
press. With certain exceptions, what 
they say escapes into the atmosphere and 
is irretrievable to those who missed it in 
the first instance. On the other hand, 
they are spared the indignity of having 
their handiwork used to wrap fish. 

Two particularly fine journalists of the 
electronic age are Walter Cronkite and 
Charles Collingwood. They have done 
much to impart depth and perception to 
news presentations. 

A particularly fine example of this was 
a broadcast by Charles Collingwood from 
London on Mr. Cronkite’s evening news, 
August 5. The irony and inconsistencies 
of our attitudes toward war have seldom 
been better expressed than they were in 
Mr. Collingwood’s broadcast, the infor- 
mal transcript of which I ask unanimous 
consent to have printed in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the excerpts 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

CHARLES COLLINGWOOD From LONDON 

This weekend is the anniversary of Hiro- 
shima, the last time anyone was deliberately 
killed by a nuclear device. In the 21 years 
since then though, some hundreds of thou- 
sands of people have been killed by conven- 
tional weapons. It’s one of the paradoxes 
of our paradoxical time that while an end- 
less international negotiation is going on in 
Geneva to stop the proliferation of nuclear 
weapons that nobody wants to use there is 
no interest at all in limiting the prolifera- 
tion of conventional weapons that are go- 
ing off every day. 

The only proposal for conventional disar- 
mament is President Johnson’s to keep 
weapons out of the hands of insane killers. 
But it’s been official policy to sell all the 
guns we can to other countries ever since 
we discovered this was a profitable way to 


balance our international accounts. For 


instance, we insist that West Germany buy 
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$675 million worth of arms every year to 
make up for what we spend keeping Ameri- 
can troops in Germany and our arms sales- 
men are pestering every country with any 
loose change in its pocket. 

It's appropriate that the most provocative 
suggestion for unravelling this grim paradox 
should come from Germany which has been 
buying so many arms from us it figures it 
has at least as many as it needs. A Mr. 
Feaux de la Croix of the West German Fi- 
nance Ministry suggests that instead of help- 
ing the U.S. economy by buying all those 
weapons, why not spend the same amount 
of money sending an army of German tour- 
ists to visit the United States. He's got it 
all worked out so that the German Gov- 
ernment would subsidize tourists to Amer- 
ica at the rate of 750 million dollars worth 
of foreign exchange a year—more than we 
get from Germany for arms. Of course, it 
will never happen, 

It’s one of the ironies of our times that 
21 years after Hiroshima, most reasonable 
men think it’s preferable to balance our 
books with guided missiles rather than 
guided tours. 


NEED FOR HUMANE LEGISLATION 
CONTINUES 


Mr. McINTYRE. Mr. President, the 
Senate Committee on Commerce and the 
House Committee on Agriculture are to 
be congratulated on their decisive action 
on the Poage-Magnuson Act, which will 
now bring an end to the cruel and heart- 
less practice of pet stealing for research 
purposes and the inhumane treatment of 
these animals by some of the dealers who 
supply research laboratories. 

I am, however, apprehensive that the 
new Poage-Magnuson Act. will be inter- 
preted as a solution also for the inhu- 
mane treatment of laboratory animals 
while in research facilities. Even though 
the coverage of the Poage-Magnuson Act 
has been extended slightly to provide 
some coverage for research facilities, the 
sections dealing with such laboratories 
are extremely limited and nothing more 
than a very small first step toward the 
elimination of cruelty, mistreatment, and 
abuse of laboratory animals. 

The Senate committee report. noted 
carefully that the committee’s intention 
in limiting the definition of research fa- 
cilities to those purchasing or transport- 
ing dogs or cats in commerce was to re- 
strict coverage of this legislation to ma- 
jor research facilities and to exclude the 
thousands of hospitals, clinics, and 
schools which use other animals for re- 
search and tests. Committee members 
have estimated that under the definition 
of research facility coverage will be lim- 
ited to 2,000 laboratories, or approxi- 
mately 20 percent of the animal-using 
research laboratories in the United 
States. In addition, the Poage-Magnu- 
son Act restricts its protection to dogs 
and cats, with protection for monkeys, 
guinea pigs, hamsters, and rabbits only 
when these animals are used along with 
dogs and cats. This provides protection 
for, at the most, 5 million animals. This 
is a very insignificant portion of the hun- 
dreds of millions of animals that are 
used in present-day research. 

The most disturbing provision of the 
Poage-Magnuson Act is that the few 
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animals that are protected in laborator- 
ies are not protected during research or 
experimentation and the important de- 
termination of when an animal is in 
actual research so as to be exempt from 
regulations under the law is left to the 
research facility. Those animals that 
are under research or experimentation 


for several years will have absolutely no 


protection under this new law. 

I say these things not in criticism of 
the committee responsible for this act 
for we all know the practical necessities 


and realities that any committee must 


work under in the drafting of legislation. 
Rather, I make these remarks to remind 
all of us that with the passage of the 
Poage-Magnuson Act our responsibility 
to laboratory animals has only begun. 
My own bill, S. 2576, is a comprehensive 
solution to the complex problems in- 


volved in protecting laboratory animals. 


It provides protection for the animals 
throughout their sojourn in the labora- 
tory and insures that they are spared 
avoidable pain, fear, and suffering. 
Equally important is that this protection 
is provided without impeding or inter- 
fering with legitimate research. 

I trust that the Congress will recog- 
nize its moral obligation in this matter 
and go on to consideration of compre- 
hensive laboratory legislation. In the 
words of the late Rachel Carson: 

No nation that calls itself civilized can 
allow the experimental animals to whom we 
owe so much to be subjected to neglect and 
mistreatment and to be forced to undergo 
unnecessary pain and shock. Our national 
conscience demands that standards be set up 
for proper laboratory conditions, for avoiding 
unnecessary experiments, and for the hu- 
e 8 of experiments actually car- 

out. 


These goals, enunciated by Rachel 
Carson, can only be fulfilled with addi- 
tional Federal legislation. I urge the 
Congress to move forward in this matter. 


BREAKTHROUGHS IN EXPORTING 
UNITED STATES QUALITY MEATS 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, the 
Select Committee on Small Business, on 
which I serve as chairman, has since 
mid-1964 been studying the potentials 
and problems of marketing American 
livestock products, particularly those of 
the better grades, in the export trade. 

Our inquiry was based on various esti- 
mates of sizable and growing demand for 
high quality meat products in Western 
Europe, and the unequaled ability of the 
American livestock and processing indus- 
tries to supply them. Some placed the 
additional potential for such export sales 
as high ‘as $250 million a year—existing 
exports of all U.S. livestock products 
came to $470 million in 1964 and 1965— 
based upon the growing prosperity of 
the 380 million people in Western Europe, 
and their consequent desire for more 
and better meats in their diet. 

Prior to the period of our investigation, 
the United States had not exported sig- 
nificant amounts of quality meats for 
about 40 years. With nearly one-third 
of the world’s production, the United 
States stood only 12th as a meat ex- 
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porter. One farm organization told the 
committee: 

(Western Europe) may be the first new 
market for our beef industry in years. 


When our first public hearings were 
convened in February of 1965, we stated 
our objective as follows: 

The committee intends to make a system- 
atic examination of the potential for com- 
merical development of export markets for 
beef products. In doing so, we shall need 
to identify and explore all of the barriers to 
this trade. 

This will, we feel, allow all of us who are 
interested in cultivating these foreign mar- 
kets to come together in a cooperative atmos- 
phere in which all groups can make a con- 
tribution to what the committee hopes will 
be a breakthrough in beef exports. 


We were encouraged when the repre- 
sentatives of the American- flag steam- 
ship lines announced, at the hearings, 
that ocean fright rates to the European 
continent would be reduced on the av- 
erage of 25 percent in order to stimulate 
our livestock industries to enter and de- 
velop Western European markets. Then, 
in September of 1965, the airlines fol- 
lowed with reductions on air cargo av- 
eraging 25 to 30 percent. Both industries 
showed willingness to readjust some of 
these rates further in accordance witb 
the realities of trade. 

The Senator from Alaska [Mr. BART- 
LETT] just recently commented on the 
subsequent experimental container ship- 
ments of chilled beef which went forward 
under these new rates—the Select Com- 
mittee on Small Business and Develop- 
ments in Containerized Transportation, 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, July 15, 1966, page 
15877—such shipments this spring 
opened a market in West Germany 
through sales by a prominent chain of 
supermarkets. The Texas Farm Bureau, 
which supplied the meat and made the 
arrangements, advised our committee 
that the sale which was to have lasted 
for about a week “was sold out in 1% 
days—the counters emptied every 30 
minutes—in short, acceptance could not 
have been better.” 

A recent article in the New York Times 
reviewed the technical and other devel- 
opments surrounding these shipments. 
The year 1966 has seen the inauguration 
of integrated inland-ocean container 
service, the perfecting of the equipment 
involved, and the discovery of chemical 
preservatives, all of which contribute to 
the ability to ship this perishable com- 
modity more rapidly and safely. As a 
result, the newspaper concludes that a 
favorable climate has been created for 
further commercial trade. We must 
also, I feel, give due recognition to the 
extent to which this breakthrough on 
the sealanes has been made possible by 
the resourcefulness of American busi- 
ness, and the teamwork of many persons 
in industry and in Government depart- 
ments and agencies. 

A further dramatic instance of this 
process was brought to the attention of 
the committee during its hearings in 
May of this year. In the field of air 
transport, pioneering companies such as 
Pan American World Airways and Trans 
World Airlines developed the capability 
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to fly a portion of steak or roast beef to 
Europe for less than a dime. As aconse- 
quence, the management of Hilton In- 
ternational Corp. decided to open a res- 
taurant in its Paris Hotel decorated in 
authentic Western style and devoted to 
the serving of high quality American 
meats. This was quite an enterprise and 
financial risk, considering that Paris has 
many of the world’s outstanding restau- 
rants, and that residents and visitors are 
quite sophisticated people when it comes 
to cuisine. 

However, the committee has recently 
received a letter from Charles Bell, the 
vice president of Hilton International, 
which states: 

Thanks to the quality of the fresh ribs and 
loins we have been flying over weekly to 
Paris, the result has been an unqualified suc- 
cess. In fact, it is so successful that our 
hotel clients are complaining they cannot get 
into the restaurant because it is so filled with 
local French patrons. 


Another accredited observer has stated 
that he was in the restaurant one day at 
2 p.m., and there was not a single empty 
Seat to be seen. Mr. Bell’s letter goes on 
to comment that there may be other 
places in Europe which might welcome 
the opportunity to try these excellent 
American meat products, and the com- 
mittee understands there is considera- 
tion currently being given to repeating 
these experiments before long in France, 
across the Continent, and perhaps even 
into the Middle East. 

Meanwhile, the twin breakthroughs we 
have had in beef exports—by sea and by 
air—should dispel the last vestiges, of 
doubt among persons within industry, 
government, and on both sides of the 
Atlantic as to whether new and lucrative 
export markets can be opened up for the 
benefit. of those producing, processing, 
transporting, and distributing American 
meat products. Of course there may be 
temporary setbacks and problems as we 
proceed. However, on the basis of the 
evidence we have seen, it would seem ap- 
propriate that thoughts now be turned 
to how the remaining barriers can be re- 
duced or eliminated, and how these ex- 
port markets may be most fully and fairly 
developed. 

The Small Business Committee last 
week released the record of the Septem- 
ber 1965 hearings held jointly with the 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry 
for the purpose of reviewing the political 
‘barriers to this trade. The record of our 

May 1966 hearings will be available soon. 
Following this, a report and recommen- 
dations will be placed before this body 
and made available to the Government 
agencies, the industry associations, and 
the public for consideration. 

Mr. President, it is my hope that the 
Select Committee can continue to enjoy 
the cooperation of all the parties who 
made the sought-for breakthroughs of 
1965 the realities of 1966. In this way, 
we will be able to work together to fash- 
‘ion lasting and profitable export markets 
in livestock products for small aon other 

American businesses. i 

IT ask unanimous Sollen tint the let- 

ter and the newspaper article to which 
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I referred be included in the Recorp for 
reference following my remarks. 

There being no objection, the letter and 
article were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


[From the New 2 — (N. T.) Times, July 1, 
1966] 
Exports oF MEAT EXPECTED To Ne Nrw. 
SHIPPING DEVELOPMENTS CREATE FAVORABLE 
CLIMATE 


Cooperation among business, industry and 
government has brought about overseas 
transportation conditions that may mean 
$250-million more a year in American beef 
and livestock exports, it was reported yes- 
terday by John Harllee, chairman of the 
Federal Maritime Commission. 

Mr. Harllee said that reports to the Senate 
Small Business Committee indicated that a 
potential market for $250-million of these 
products existed in Western Europe alone. 

Mr. Harllee recalled that late in 1964 the 
Senate committee, under the leadership of 
Senator John J. Sparkman, Democrat of 
Alabama, started to study the prospects for 
exporting high-quality American livestock 
products to Europe. 

American steamship companies soon 
thereafter told Senator Sparkman that ocean 
freight rates on chilled beef to Europe would 
be reduced an average of 25 per cent. 

Since then, Mr. Harllee noted, three tech- 
nological developments in ocean shipping 
have taken place—integrated container serv- 
ice on the North Atlantic; perfection of 
refrigerated containers for perishables and 
the development of specialized preservative 
methods to facilitate shipping of meat. 

Mr. Harllee also noted that as a result 
of these technical advances an experimental 
shipment of containerized American beef 
had been marketed competitively in West 
Germany. Additional shipments, he added, 
are, being planned by the carrier, United 


States Lines, in cooperation with the Texas 


Farm Bureau. 

Another trans-Atlantic container shipping 
line, Sea-Land Service, Inc., Mr. Harllee said, 
has also been involved in beef export move- 
ments under another experimental program. 

“It is indeed a tribute to the American 
industry that its responsible officials respond- 
ed so meaningfully and effectively to the 
leadership in this area by Congress and such 
agencies as the Department of Agriculture 
and our commission,” Mr. Harllee said. 

Mr. Harllee added that credit should also 
be given to John Griffith, general freight 
manager of United States Lines and to A. 
Theodore DeSmedt, president of American 
Export Isbrandtsen Lines, who is an official 
of the American Steamship Traffic Executive 
Committee. 

HILTON INTERNATIONAL, 
New York, July 29, 1966. 
Hon. JOHN J. SPARKMAN, 
Chairman, Small Business. Committee, 
U.S. Senate, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR SPARKMAN: In view of your 
interest in the export of American food prod- 
ucts to foreign markets, I thought I would 
take a minute of your valuable time to tell 
you about something we are doing in Paris 
which has resulted in an unusually satisfac- 
tory export situation. 

We planned the feature restaurant of our 
new Paris Hilton hotel which opened in April 
of this year as an authentic western steak- 
house called Le Western. The idea of intro- 
ducing American roast beef and steaks.to a 
critical French audience used to rich sauces 
and the delights of French culinary tradi- 
tion, was a radical one indeed. But thanks 
to the quality of the fresh ribs and loins 
we have been flying over weekly to Paris, the 
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result has been an unqualified success. In 
fact, it is so successful that our hotel clients 
are complaining they cannot get into the 
restaurant because it is so filled with local 
French patrons. I believe that this is the 
first time anyone has been using large quan- 
tities of fresh beef flown to Europe on a 
regular basis and it is this combination of 
the American product and air shipment 
which has made possible our success. 

I am sure there are many other European 
countries which would welcome the oppor- 
tunity to try American steaks and roast beef. 
I am thinking particularly of West Germany. 
Unfortunately, in West Germany and in 
many other European countries regulations 
of various types, such as the one in West 
Germany which permit the import of whole 
carcasses only, make it difficult and impossi- 
ble for us to offer U.S. beef in our hotel 
restaurants there. I certainly hope that in 
the future some of these restrictions may be 
removed in order that we may do even more 
to promote the export and sale of our meat 
products in our hotels all around the world. 

Respectfully yours, 
CHARLES A. BELL, 
Vice President, Administration. 


REBUILDING ST. MICHAEL'S 
CATHEDRAL 


Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. President, the 
Senate has heard me speak to this sub- 
ject on several occasions since January 2 
of this year, when a tragic fire destroyed 
St. Michael’s Cathedral in Sitka, Alaska. 
Those of us, Alaskans and others, who 
have been involved in the drive for funds 
to rebuild St. Michael’s have experienced 
our ups and downs over the past months. 
This week we reached another and per- 
haps the highest peak of response to our 
efforts when the Christian Century, one 
of the leading religious periodicals in 
this country, published an editorial en- 
dorsing the reconstruction project and 
commending the project to its readers as 
one worthy of contribution. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
that the editorial, appearing at page 1003 
of the August 17 edition, the Christian 
Century, be printed at this point in the 
RECORD. 


There being no objection, the artiċle 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


REBUILDING ST. MICHAEL’s 


Are you looking for a good place to put an 
unexpected dividend, refund or bonus? Do 
you want to contribute to a unique project 
that combines religious and national, his- 
torical and contemporary interests? We 
know a need so unique yet so broad in its 
appeal that we can endorse it without mis- 
leading our readers and without opening our 
pages to inundating pleas from scores of 
routine and bizarre charities. On January 2 
of this year St. Michael’s Cathedral in Sitka, 
Alaska, was completely destroyed by fire. 
This church—seat of the Russian Orthodox 
Church in Alaska and the oldest known sur- 
viving religious structure in that state—had 
been designated by the department of the 
interior as a national historical site and 
had been described as the finest example of 
Russian architecture in the United States.“ 
The building was highly valued as one of the 
few structures remaining from the period of 
the Russian occupancy of Alaska, as a sym- 
bol of Russian, Orthodox ‘influence in the 
development of Alaska and as a tribute to 
Fr. Ivan Venjaminov. one of the great, 
though little known, men of the erican 
missionary ` ler.“ The histori and 
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religious importance of St. Michael's, the 
availability of detailed drawings of the struc- 
ture on file at the Library of Congress and 
the need to house the priceless religious ob- 
jects saved from the burning building 
prompted the citizens of Sitka and other in- 
terested Alaskans to build an exact replica 
of the destroyed cathedral. It is estimated 
that the total cost of the restoration will be 
more than $500,000. Nearly one-half of that 
amount is now on hand from insurance and 
from Alaska donors. The rebuilding will be 
supervised by a committee of local citizens 
headed by the bishop of Sitka and Alaska, 
the Right Reverend Amvrossy Merejko. Al- 
though the state and federal governments 
can have no direct part in financing this 
project, Senator E. L. BARTLETT of Alaska has 
assumed responsibility for forwarding con- 
tributions to the local committee. Contri- 
butions in the form of ‘checks or money 
orders should be made out to the St. Mi- 
chael’s Cathedral Pund and should be mailed 
to the Honorable E. L. BARTLETT, 248 Senate 
Office Building, Washington, D.C. 
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Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING. OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. “i 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
order for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It is so 
ordered. 


RECESS UNTIL 10 AM. TOMORROW 


Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I move that the Senate stand in 
recess until 10 o’clock a.m. tomorrow. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 6 
o’clock and 18 minutes p.m.) the Senate 
took a recess until tomorrow, Thursday, 
August 18, 1966, at 10 o’clock a.m. 
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NOMINATIONS 


Executive nominations received by the 
Senate August 17 (legislative day of Au- 
gust 15), 1966: 

THE JUDICIARY 

Byron G. Skelton, of Texas, to be asso- 
ciate judge of the U.S. Court of Claims to fill 
& new position created by Public Law 89-425, 
approved May 11, 1966. 

Henry S. Wise, of Illinois, to be U.S. dis- 
trict judge for the eastern district of Illinois 
vice Casper Platt, deceased. 

Alexander J. Napoli, of Illinois, to be U.S. 
district judge for the northern district of 
Illinois to fill a new position created by 
Public Law 89-372, approved March 18, 1966. 

Unrrep ‘NaTrons™ 


Lt. Gen. Thomas P. Gerrity, FR1613 
(major general, Regular Air Foree) U.S. Air 
Force, to be senior Air Force member, Mili- 
tary Staff Committee, United Nations, under 
the provisions of section 711, title 10 of the 
United States Code. 


. EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


The Fifth Anniversary of the Signing of 
the Charter of Punta del Este 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JULIA BUTLER HANSEN 


4 OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 17, 1966 


Mrs. HANSEN of Washington. Mr. 
Speaker, today I would like to take a mo- 
ment to call attention to the fifth anni- 
versary of the signing of the Charter of 
Punta del Este, initiating the Alliance for 
Progress. 

In 1961, President John F. Kennedy 
announcing the new American policy 
said: 

If we are going to meet a problem so stag- 
gering in its dimensions, our approach must 
itself be equally bold, an approach consist- 
ent with the majestic concept of Operation 
Pan America. Therefore, I haye called on 
all the people of the hemisphere to join in 
a new Alliance for Progress—Alianza para el 
Progreso—a vast co-operative effort unparal- 
leled in attitude and nobility of purpose, to 
satisfy the basic needs of the American peo- 
ple for homes, work and land, health and 
schools—techo, trabajo y tierra, salud y 
escuela. 


The people of the United States have 


pursued this effort to satisfy the basic 
needs of all the American people. In 


the first 4%½ years of the Alliance for 


Progress, Latin America has received $4.6 
billion in food, equipment, and technical 
assistance from the United States. This 
is the sum total of U.S. resources chan- 
neled to our southern neighbors through 
the Agency for International Develop- 
ment, the Export-Import Bank, food for 
peace, the Peace Corps, and the Social 
Progress Trust Fund of the Inter-Amer- 
ican Development Bank. 

There have been some disappoint- 
ments in our joint efforts in the Amer- 
ican Hemisphere; but, the large picture 
has been one of great friendliness and 
courtesy among all cooperators and I 


support wholeheartedly President John- 
son’s personal message to the Second 
Special Inter-American. Conference at 
Rio de Janeiro, recognizing that fulfill- 
ment of our goals will require the con- 
tinuation of the joint effort beyond 1971. 
President Johnson said further: 

The United States will be prepared to ex- 
tend a mutual commitment beyond the time 
period foreseen in the Charter of Punta del 
Este. In determining the scope of the U.S. 
effort, we will want to examine carefully with 
you at that time the requirements of the 
hemisphere, in the light of progress made 
through self-help measures and the contri- 
butions, which by then some of your coun- 
tries will be able to make to one another to 
further the common effort. 


The leaders of the Alliance demon- 
strated their commitment to progress by 
adopting the Economic and Social Act of 
Rio de Janeiro at the Second Special 
Inter-American Conference last Novem- 
ber. This act was part of a continuing 
commitment by all members of the Alli- 
ance to help to achieve economic and 
social objectives. 


William Tsaffaras Attends AHEPA 


Convention 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. F. BRADFORD MORSE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS. , : 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 17, 1966 

Mr: MORSE. Mr. Speaker, among the 
delegates to the 1966 Convention of the 
Order.of AHEPA, is William Tsaffaras, of 
Lowell, Mass. 

Mr. Tsaffaras has long been active in 
AHEPA affairs. Currently supreme 


“counselor, Order of AHEPA, he is a for- 


mer president of Hellas Chapter 102 in 
Lowell and a former district governor of 
Bay State No. 8 District in Massachu- 


setts. He is an official of the departm 
of commerce in Massachübetts ity 


Iam pleased to welcome Bill T. 
to Washington. Saison 


Mass Transportation a Must 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. BERNARD F. GRABOWSKI 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 17, 1966 


Mr. GRABOWSKI. Mr. Speaker 
Tuesday, August 16, 1966, a eaters ‘of 
my colleagues and I voted for the passage 
of H.R. 14810, the Urban Mass Trans- 
portation Act of 1966, which now is in 
conference committee. The citizenry of 
Connecticut long has ‘been interested in 
mass transportation, since Many of our 
residents commute daily to their jobs in 
New York and Boston. 
Just as recently as April 6 of this 

the U.S. Department of Gortineree 1255 
cepted a $500,000 contribution from the 
State of Connecticut’ to support for 
1 year the operation of high-speed trains 
between Boston and New York, The 
Department’s acceptance “is subject. to 
the reservation that such trains as are 
operated will be capable of making the 
run between Boston and New York, with 
four intermediate stops, in 3 hours and 
15 minutes.” The demonstration in pas- 


senger service between New York and i 


Boston will be initiated subsequent to 
the delivery and satisfactory operation 
testing of two three-car train sets by the 
United Aircraft Corp. Tae 
But, Mr. Speaker, passage of H.R. 
14810 will allow communities, counties, 
and States, on à regional basis, to pool 
their resources and energies and assist 


in solving this acute, nationwide trans- 


portation problem. 
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As a Representative of the people of 
Connecticut I was pleased to vote for the 
passage of the Urban Mass Transporta- 
tion Act of 1966, for there is no doubt 
that all peoples—the elderly, the handi- 
capped, the poor, the wealthy—will bene- 
fit from this legislation. When we can 
move our people with speed, as they 
select, to and from their daily jobs, they 
will have more time in their leisure for 
their families. In so doing, perhaps 
some of our other problems with which 
we are confronted, in these incipient 
stages of an apparent social revolution, 
may be overcome. 


Amendment to Medicare Law 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM L. ST. ONGE 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 17, 1966 


Mr. ST. ONGE. Mr. Speaker, as one 
of the sponsors of the original medicare 
bill enacted by Congress last year, I am 
pleased to introduce a bill which provides 
for a minor amendment of the Medicare 
Act, but one which is of major impor- 
tance. 

This bill provides for a much-needed 
improvement of the present program. It 
would amend title XVIII of the Social 
Security Act, to permit the reimburse- 
ment of medicare patients for their costs 
of transportation to and from a hospital 
or rehabilitation center where health 
services are provided, 

Enactment of this bill will help pre- 
vent the growth of the already critical 
shortage of therapists. It is reported 
that there are many more requests for 
the services of therapists than there are 
therapists to fill them. If the limited 
supply of therapists is utilized only for 
in-home treatment, rather than having 
the patient come to the treatment cen- 
ter, three or four times as many trained 
personnel will be required. In addition, 
many therapists are being lured away 
from existing medical facilities by nurs- 
ing homes in order that these homes may 
qualify for rehabilitation services under 
the medicare program. This creates a 
greater shortage and greater need for 
such therapists. 

The out-of-hospital plan has been de- 
fended on the ground that it is necessary 
to conserve hospital rooms and beds, 
However, medical authorities maintain 
that there is less critical need for hos- 
pital beds than for therapists, that bring- 
ing the patient to the therapist is more 
efficient and less expensive than sending 
the therapist to the patient, and that it 
would conserve the time of needed per- 
sonnel, and in fact would not require 
more hospital beds. 

Thus, the shortage of therapists make 
it necessary that we amend the Medicare 
Act. It will be of direct help to our 
elderly citizens who are in need of health 
services. It will make possible for more 
efficient use of our professional medical 
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personnel. And it will also enable more 
elderly people to benefit from these 
health services to which they are enti- 
tled under the medicare program. -I 
strongly urge your serious consideration 
and early passage of this much-needed 
legislation. 


Questionnaire 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. KEN W. DYAL 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 17, 1966 


Mr. DYAL, Mr. Speaker, in May I 
mailed an opinion questionnaire to my 
constituents in the 33d Congressional 
District, of California. Today I wish 
to thank the 10,836 persons who were 
sufficiently concerned to take the time 
to complete and return this question- 
naire. 

The responses were immediate and 
enthusiastic. I am very gratified with 
the number of persons who elaborated 
their views, either with notes on the 
questionnaire or with letters. It has 
been both enlightening and helpful to 
hear from so many good citizens. 

This questionnaire was not printed 
at Government expense. It was mailed 
to postal patrons to obtain a cross-sec- 
tion of opinion on important, ‘current 
issues. 

As I insert the results of this question- 
naire in the Recorp, for my colleagues 
and the Nation to see, I wish to mention 
that the 33d Congressional District com- 
prises all of San Bernardino County. 
In area, it is the largest county in the 
United States, with 20,160 square miles, 
and a population of more than 670,000. 
This second fastest growing county in 
California is extremely diverse, with 
mountains, desert, and valleys combin- 
ing spectacular scenery, yet we have 
large cities as well as agriculture, in- 
dustry, and fine tourist attractions. My 
congressional district is as diversified 
as the United States itself, in many 
ways, and our people’s opinions are 
worth noting. 

Mr. Speaker, I insert, at this point, 
the tabulation of my questionnaire re- 
sponses: 

Answers in percent] 

1. What do you think the United States 
should doin Vietnam? (Check one.) 
Expand the war, including the use of 


Expand the war by conventional means 


without using nuclear weapons... 28.3 
Continue current policy of military 


Support 15. 8 
Withdraw our military troops imme- 

T TTT 16.6 
TTT 29. 0 


2. Do you favor negotiations for peace in 
Vietnam? 


3. If Congress determines that we must 
reduce spending, in what areas do you think 
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cuts should be made? (Indicate first, sec- 
ond, and third preference.) 


Agricultural subsidies............___. 21.5 
The space program 13.6 
Defense spending 5.0 
MURS ONT: ee OET EREN a a toe i 20. 0 
Veterans’ benefits 4.0 
F nanan a nceue popes 31.9 
Public works programs (including con- 
struction of dams and highways)... 4.0 


4. If Congress determines that additional 
funds are needed for fiscal 1967, how should 
they be raised? (Indicate first, second, and 
third preference.) 


Increase corporate income taxes 35.9 
Increase personal income taxes 21.9 
Increase excise taxes 33.1 
Increase borrowing-----.----.----_-__ 9.1 


5. Interest rates: The Banking and Cur- 
rency Committee of the House of Represen- 
tatives may consider legislation to make the 
Federal Reserve Board more responsive to the 
fiscal and monetary policies established by 
the administration. Renewed interest in this 
program has been sparked by the Board's 
recent decision to increase interest rates in 
opposition to the position of the President 
and his economic advisors. Would you favor 
such a change? 


COS E ⏑ 29. 6 
S A Le A ee 50. 4 
Wonen 8 20. 0 


6. Do you believe changes are needed in our 
foreign assistance program? 


% ²˙¹Ü¹AꝛAA T1 Seely. RE 97. 6 
No 3 St ws 8 
No ohnen S A 1.6 


If we; please indicate what changes are 
needed 


Increase military ga. ee 1. 2 
Increase economic aid —— 5.0 
Decrease military aid 21.1 
Decrease economic aid — 20.5 
Be more selective in nations receiving 

AG ATA abo oe 1 
Cut off all ad — fe ae 7.5 


7. Do you feel that Federal expenditures 
for space exploration should: (Check one.) 


5S INGTOKSEN nob e sn. E enemas 13.3 
Brauneck eh ccwae 40.2 
Remain the ame ~ 46.5 


8. Do you favor greater Federal effort (in- 
cluding higher costs) to control air and 
water pollution? 


0 
8 
2 


9. Do you favor Federal control over aspects 
of the unemployment compensation system 
now handled by the States, removing the 
requirement that employers be taxed accord- 
ing to their employment record? 


CWC pE a pe 15.8 
/ e A K 68.5 
TTT 15. 7 


10. Do you favor legislation to require sell- 
ers to give accurate estimates of total inter- 
est charges to purchasers (truth in lending) ? 


.“ PEE A E 92.4 
M AA i a A e a 6.7 
L 9 


11. Do you favor legislation regulating 
packaging and labeling of consumer goods 


(truth in packaging)? 

S —. . en ——— 91. 6 
0S ana Ts SINS, sor tis SE 2h aes 6.3 
NO OPINION... 053 p= —— pone cew one 2.1 


12. Please check what you favor doing with 
the following programs in the war on poverty. 
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Project Headstart: 


see 


2 bo 
SP 


Bas 888 
eoo CF OKO QO AON 


BPE 


18. Do you believe the war on poverty will 
decrease our welfare load in: 


14. Do you favor legislation extending Fed- 
eral safety standards to the manufacture of 
automobiles? 


16. Do you favor having your Congress- 
man poll you for your views on important 


issues facing the Congress? 

2227777 a ae epee ee Bee ees aoe t Ely 97.2 
—:: v T 1.4 
( Sa naeweaeed 1.4 


Tax Deductions for Reimbursed Moving 
Expenses 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROY H. McVICKER 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 17, 1966 


Mr. McVICKER. Mr. Speaker, ours is 
an unprecedentedly mobile society. 
Half of our population moves from one 
residence to another every 5 years, often 
clear across the country. My own area 
in Colorado is one of many which have 
benefited from migration from all parts 
of our Nation. 

Many times when a man moves it is 
solely because of his job. Our people are 
able to better themselves through partic- 
ipation in a free economy in a way un- 
known to most of the world. Our in- 
dustries are strong because they have a 
whole nation of talented people from 
which to select their personnel. Worker 
mobility is good for our industries and 
for their employees. 

In light of this fact many Members of 
Congress have become dissatisfied with 
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current illiberal tax deductions allowed 
on reimbursed moving expenses. At this 
time only expenses actually paid to a 
man to move himself and his family to 
his new home and job are deductible. 
All other reimbursements, whether for 
temporary quarters, house hunting trips, 
or meals and lodging en route, are in- 
come on which taxes must be paid. 

I am today introducing a bill which 
would change this situation. Many addi- 
tional costs necessarily incurred in mov- 
ing from one job to another, and for 
which the employee is reimbursed, would 
be made deductible by this bill. 

This bill would remove one large incon- 
venience of changing jobs from one local- 
ity to another, for it would eliminate the 
tax penalty on employee mobility. I 
strongly urge its passage. 


Sixth Anniversary of Gabon’s 
Independence 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ADAM C. POWELL 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, August 17, 1966 


Mr. POWELL. Mr. Speaker, today the 
people of Gabon celebrate their sixth 
year of independence, and I wish to take 
this opportunity to extend my warmest 
greetings to His Excellency Leon Mba, 
President of Gabon; and to His Excel- 
lency Louis Owanga, Gabon’s Ambas- 
sador to the United States. 

The Government of Gabon has been 
making impressive strides in the im- 
provement of the nation. Possessing one 
of the best educational systems in equa- 
torial Africa, 85 percent of the school- 
age children are in school. 

The economy of this former French 
colony has been based primarily on ex- 
ports of wood. Gabon is the world’s 
principal exporter of okoumé, a soft wood 
which is particularly suitable for ply- 
wood. Besides wood, Gabon has been ex- 
porting iron, oil and manganese. Of spe- 
cial importance are the manganese de- 
posits at Moanda—believed to be the 
world’s largest. 

In the hope of alleviating the shortage 
of manpower, the government has waged 
an extensive battle against endemic dis- 
eases. The government has been diligent 
in its efforts to provide needed transpor- 
tation and communication facilities for 
country. There are over 3,000 miles of 
roads and railroads being constructed in 
an attempt to further exploit the nation’s 
mineral resources in the interior. 

Gabon has been a member of the 
United Nations since 1960 and is also a 
member of the African and Malagasy 
Union, a larger grouping of 12 French- 
speaking nations. 

So we see that Gabon is a small nation 
well on its way to taking its place among 
the more developed nations in Africa. 
Relations between Gabon and the United 
States have been friendly in the past, and 
I am sure will remain cordial in the fu- 
ture. It is a pleasure to extend my best 
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wishes to the people of Gabon on their 
sixth anniversary of independence. 


Fly Now, Pay Later 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES B. UTT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 17, 1966 


Mr. UTT. Mr. Speaker, on August 15 
I issued a statement to the press con- 
cerning the airlines strike in which I de- 
tailed my views on the subject of con- 
gressional action in this matter. I now 
note that the Daily Times-Advocate in 
Escondido, Calif., published an editorial 
on the same subject on August 10. Since 
this editorial is in agreement with the 
statement I issued I would like to insert 
in the Recor» both the editorial, entitled 
“Fly Now, Pay Later” and my August 15 
statement: 
[From the Escondido (Calif.) Daily Times- 

Advocate, Aug. 10, 1966] 


FLY Now, Pay LATER 


If the House follows the Senate's lead on 
a bill to force machinists back to work, the 
country may fly now and pay later. 

It will pay by bringing compulsory arbi- 
tration and federal settlement of labor dis- 
putes just that much closer. If that’s the 
price, it’s too high for us. 

to Washington for the answer on 
labor deadlocks would end collective bar- 
gaining in major industries. The unions 
don’t want this. Management doesn’t want 
it, even though the air lines applaud and see 
no danger in the bill now before Congress. ‘ 

The Senate has passed a measure which’ 
would make the striking machinists go back 
to their jobs with five major air carriers for 
a maximum of 180 days while negotiations 
continue. Representatives in the House are 
considering a similar bill. 

Legislative expedience seldom produces 
good law. The issues of union power and 
freedom of management decision in feder- 
ally regulated transportation are proper 
concerns of Congress. But they should be 
debated at leisure and with an eye on the 
long view, not brushed aside in a hasty ef- 
fort to end & temporary crisis. 

Questions arise. What happens after the 
180-day cooling period if both sides are still 
cool to a settlement? Does Congress again 
act, this time empowering the Administra- 
tion to dictate terms? What happens during 
8 3 Are the air lines going to 
ge eir money’s worth from disgruntled 
“forced” labor? 

An answer to this last one has been sug- 
gested by P. L. Siemiller, president of the 
International Association of Machinists. 
“Union members who return to work will be 
extra careful in everything they do,” he 
says, “for they will not want to shoulder 
the blame for any accidents that might hap- 
pen after the strike. Extra care takes extra 
time . . . After so many weeks on the picket 
line, union members will be tired after eight 
hours. In many instances they will not want 
to work overtime.” 

Translating Mr. Siemiller’s euphemisms, a 
work slowdown and other obstructionism is 

romised. 


p 5 

We can't blame the machinists too much, 
Their present wage of $3.23 per hour, while 
ahead of the $2.70 average rate for all man- 
ufacturing industries, is below that of sev- 
eral comparable trades. Although they are 
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warned to keep to the President’s guide 
lines on rate raises, they have seen other 
unions ignore the guide lines without so 
much as a wrist slap from the White House. 

Not only has the President looked away 
at this overstepping of guide lines, he has 
campaigned for a new minimum wage far 

them, has failed to curb domestic 
spending, failed to raise taxes and generally 
failed to check the inflation he ostensibly 
deplores. 

To get back to the air lines strike. Though 
it has caused marked public inconvenience, 
it has by no means brought public catas- 
trophe. Railroads and busses are running, 
40 per cent of air travel continues uninter- 
rupted. 

It is still better for Americans to be in- 
convenienced, for air lines to lose revenue 
and for union members to lose wages than 
to invite federal settlement of a major labor 
dispute. Perhaps the day is inevitable when 
this will happen, but if we can forestall it, 
we should. 


[Press release of Congressman JAMES B. UTT, 
Aug. 15, 1966] 

Congressman James B. Urr (R-Calif.) to- 
day announced that he would oppose enact- 
ment of any bill that would cripple the 
system of collective bargaining in connec- 
tion with the current airline strike. 

In a statement released today, Represent- 
ative Urr warned that enactment of pro- 
posed legislation would set a precedent that 
would result in Congress being forced to 
resolve all major labor disputes. The text 
of Congressman Urr's statement follows: 

I am opposed to the enactment of any 
bill that would cripple the system of collec- 
tive bargaining and infringe upon the rights 
of individual union members, 

It should be understood that my rating 
with the AFL-CIO is a big fat “Zero”, and 
that I have never had any support from 
labor unions. Nor have I asked for it. I 
am a strong supporter of the open shop 
provided for under the Right-to-Work Laws, 
and, therefore, I am a constant target of 
the Big Labor Barons. According to their 
specious reasoning, I should be among the 
first to want to, punish labor for this un- 
called-for disruption in a major transport 
industry of America. 

I.do not believe that the pending legisla- 
tion ordering the unions back to work is a 
proper function of either the Administration 
or the Congress. A law to force the machin- 
ists back to work might be temporarily 
expedient, but it would not resolve the prob- 
lem in the long run. On the contrary, it 
would have the effect of completely destroy- 
ing free and open collective bargaining. 
The interest of the public must be pro- 
tected against labor monopoly, but that pro- 
tection can only come from a complete over- 
haul of our existing labor laws and would 
include the placing of big labor under the 
provisions of the Sherman Anti-Trust Act. 

The breakdown in present strike negotia- 
tions was caused by the rigid misconception 
of the President’s so-called “guidelines” 
which are completely unrealistic. 

In the current labor bargaining, there was 
a reasonable demand by the airline mechanics 
which would elevate their status to a higher 
plateau in the entire aviation field. They 
want tion as an important segment 
of that industry. It is their job to service 
the planes under all conditions and to make 
them safe for flying. This is but one echelon 
below the responsibilities of the pilots who fiy 
the aircraft and yet, I am told, the mechanics 
pay scale is less than that of a New York 
City garbage collector. 

The President and his advisors refused to 
8 this all-important prestige point. 

fouled up the negotiations and the Pres- 
ident, having failed utterly to bring about a 
settlement, tossed the whole mess into the 
lap of the Congress. 
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There are a dozen labor contracts expiring 
next year and they are all big ones. If Con- 
gress sets this dangerous precedent, it will 
find itself resolving every labor dispute that 
arises; it will find itself a legislative National 
Labor Relations Board; and it will have no 
time left over to fulfill its constitutional 
duties. 

Let it be clearly understood that both labor 
and management will be quick to take ad- 
vantage of the precedent that would be set, 
should the proposed legislation become law. 
One party or the other would always be 
tempted to “hold out” just a little bit longer 
if they knew that sooner or later the Presi- 
dent or the Congress would step in. 

The President failed to recognize that his 
absurd guidelines had been completely sabo- 
taged before he went to conference, although 
that fact was known by all of the labor lead- 
ers, most of the Members of Congress and 
much of the public. While the airline strike 
has been in progress, the West Coast Mari- 
time Union negotiated a five-year contract 
with the shippers on the basis of an 8% an- 
nual increase, or a total of 40% over a five- 
year period. The shippers were happy to sign 
this contract because in return the unions 
gave up some obsolete work rules so that in- 
creased efficiency will increase productivity 
commensurate with the increase in wages. 

If the President and the Congress would 
make it clear that they will not intervene in 
the airline strike and will withdraw from the 
matter, thus permitting free collective bar- 
gaining, the planes would be flying almost as 
soon as they could get them off the ground. 
But, as long as the two parties to the dispute 
feel that they can shunt the responsibility 
for a settlement off on the Government, the 
strike will continue. 


Fifth Anniversary, Alliance for Progress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. OLIN E. TEAGUE 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 17, 1966 


Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
on the fifth anniversary of the Alliance 
for Progress, I would like to commend the 
progress of the Partners of the Alliance 
as & hemisphere movement, and, partic- 
ularly, the partnership activity between 
my own State of Texas and the South 
American nation of Peru. 

The partners is the private sector as- 
pect of the alliance with Latin American 
countries. It is the partners program to 
which I direct my attention because its 
focus is on the people, the factor on 
which, I think, rests ultimately the suc- 
cess or failure of all foreign assistance 
programs. The program has served, and 
is serving as a channel through which 
private interests in our States can work 
directly with similar groups in Latin 
America who have demonstrated by self- 
help, their determination to achieve a 
better way of life. 

In its brief 24-year history, it has to 
show for its record partnership arrange- 
ments between 30 States in the United 
States and 30 areas in 15 Latin American 
countries, These are working partner- 
Ships in which the citizens of both areas 
can work together on identified self-help 
pro ects, technical assistance programs, 

educational and cultural exchanges. 
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In monetary terms, it has accounted for 
over $3 million in money and materials 
exchanged between the private sec- 
tors of both areas. 

The partners concept is not primarily 
one of “dollars and cents,” however: If 
the Texas Partners raises funds for a 
blockmaking machine and a group of 
Andean villagers supplies the labor to 
construct the schoolhouse, the. signifi- 
cance of the project defies measurement 
solely in balance-sheet terms. In the 
process, the self-help ambitions of the 
villagers have been encouraged, not 
smothered by a handout, while the dig- 
nity of the people participating has been 
preserved. Self-help and dignity, the 
guiding principles in the Charter of 
Punta del Este, have been recalled and 
translated into positive action. 

I am especially interested in the Tex- 
as/Peru partnership, which has been one 
of the most active to date. I extend con- 
gratulations to the citizens of Texas who 
have participated in this meaningful re- 
lationship with the deserving citizens of 
Peru. I recall that the seed for partner- 
ship activity was planted with the for- 
mation of the Texas Partners on June 19, 
1964, in San Antonio, Tex., and has now 
grown into a nationwide movement of 
private sector participation. Since that 
time, the citizens of Texas and Peru have 
implemented countless projects. 

Texas electric cooperatives, for exam- 
ple, have provided 17 electric generators 
for rural educational programs—making 
possible evening literacy and other 
classes for villagers who must work all the 
daylight hours. 

Texas high school ‘students, through 
the Pan American Student Forum Clubs, 
have provided among other projects: 
handtools for training schools; mate- 
rials for roofs, doors, and windows for 
village schools; pumps for wells; and 
outboard motors for dugout canoes to en- 
mo jungle villages to market their prod- 
uc 

The Texas Medical Society, the Texas 
Federation of Women’s Clubs, the Texas 
Farmers Union, and the AFL-CIO are 
only a few from a list of many private 
sector groups who have, and are partic- 
ipating in the Texas Partners. 

The success story of our Nation is owed 
largely to a reliance on individual effort. 
The partners reinforces this spirit of 
self-help, both in the United States and 
Latin America. For this reason, I sup- 
port strongly the activities conducted 
under the’ partners, and hope they may 
be expanded. 


Conservation Districts and Wyoming’s 
Resources 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF i 
HON. TENO RONCALIO 
OF WYOMING z 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 17, 1966 
Mr.. RONCALIO. Mr. Speaker, the 


fact that water can no longer be treated 
as an inexhaustible resource comes as a 
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shock to most people who live in the 
humid eastern United States where 
water has usually been cheap and plen- 
tiful. But our water problems are now 
mounting across the Nation. They are 
serious in most areas—critical in many. 
The time has arrived when we must make 
the best use of each drop of water and 
strengthen our efforts against waste and 
pollution. 
FUTURE NEEDS FOR FOOD 


Our expanding population necessitates 
that we plan now for future soil and 
water needs. It appears that improve- 
ments in farm technology are being 
made at such a rate that we can expect 
to achieve the 120-percent increase in 
farm production, from the same crop- 
land acreage we had in 1960, which will 
be needed by the year 2000. But we will 
not have the same amount of cropland 
in 2000 as we had in 1960. Over 1 mil- 
lion acres of land—many of them prime 
cropland acres—are diverted to nonfarm 
uses each year. And this does not ac- 
count for the possibility that even higher 
increases in food production will be 
needed for growing commitments to 
other nations and for insurance against 
natural disasters. 

PROJECTED WATER USE 


At the same time, our expected popu- 
lation growth will be at least matched by 
an increase in total demand for fresh 
water. We now use about 350 billion 
gallons daily. By 1980, at least 600 bil- 
lion gallons per day will be needed. By 
the year 2000 water withdrawals for irri- 
gation may increase by 50 percent; 
municipal water use may double; manu- 
facturing water use may quadruple. 


SOIL AND WATER CONSERVATION DISTRICTS 


In Wyoming we know what water 
scarcity is for we often live with it 12 
months of the year. Farmers and ranch- 
ers throughout most of the State must 
get maximum use from the scant 7 to 
15 inches of rain that fall on their soil 
annually. One way our farmers and 
ranchers make maximum utilization of 
this water is through the 35 organized 
soil and water conservation districts that 
cover 89 percent of the agricultural land 
in the State. 

Soil and water conservation districts 
grew out of a need for citizen involve- 
ment in the management of land and 
water resources. The dust storms of the 
1930’s convinced the Nation that soil 
erosion was a problem of critical con- 
cern. Congress established the U.S. Soil 
Conservation Service to deal with the 
matter. 

Out of this experience was born the 
soil conservation district, In 1937, Pres- 
ident Franklin D. Roosevelt encouraged 
each of the 48 States to pass laws that 
would enable local people to create a new 
unit of government.. The organization 
would have few governmental powers but 
it would provide a means for citizens to 
participate in the planning and installa- 
tion of conservation practices. 

STATE ACTION 

Today every State has passed district 
enabling laws. Close to 3,000 districts 
have been organized, enthusiastically ad- 
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ministered by almost 15,000 citizens. 
District organizations, governed by lo- 
cally elected supervisors, receive techni- 
cal assistance from the Soil Conservation 
Service. Districts have provided con- 
servation services to over 2 million co- 
operating landowners. Many others 
have received informal advice and serv- 
ices. In step with the growth of districts, 
State governments have strengthened 
their role in soil conservation. 

SIGNIFICANT PROGRESS 


In the field of water management 
alone, the Wyoming soil conservation 
districts have made tremendous prog- 
ress. For example, the 1,000 miles of 
concrete-lined irrigation ditches in- 


stalled by cooperating farmers and 


ranchers have resulted in a savings of 
64,000 acre-feet—20.8 billion gallons—of 
water annually. Land leveling estab- 
lished on 191,000 acres saves another 40,- 
000 acre-feet—13 billion gallons—of 
water each year, and the 136,000 properly 
designed irrigation structures save an 
additional 25,000 acre-feet—8 billion gal- 
lons—of water annually. 

Wyoming soil conservation districts 
have sponsored or cosponsored 35 small 
watershed projects for flood prevention, 
erosion control, and agricultural water 
management on 3.9 million acres of land. 
Of these, seven are completed or under 
construction and another eight are in 
the planning stage. 

This is but a sample of the water man- 
agement and water control practices un- 
dertaken through soil conservation dis- 
tricts. I am proud of the districts in my 
State, the supervisors who govern them, 
and the cooperating farmers and ranch- 
ers who voluntarily establish conserva- 
tion measures on their farms. 

These men know the value of water 
and they respect it. They set an exam- 
ple for all of us to follow. I commend 
them for their fine work and pledge my 
support to them and their organization. 


Disclosures of the Week 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. THOMAS M. PELLY 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 17, 1966 


Mr. PELLY. Mr. Speaker, there were 
two more occurrences on Capitol Hill 
this past week which stirred up con- 
troversial debate in the House of Repre- 
sentatives. One of these was when a dis- 
trict judge enjoined the proceedings of 
the House Committee on Un-American 
Activities. The other was the disclosure 
that just prior to President Johnson’s 
message in Congress urging a $20 million 
appropriation for Project Mohole, the 
stockholders of Brown & Root, who held 
a contract for this multimillion-dollar 
project, had made a $25,000 contribution 
to the President’s Club. 


These and other revelations indicate 


to me, Mr. Speaker, that our Govern- 
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ment needs a thorough housecleaning. 
Hereinafter are the PEAS of disclo- 
sures that I refer to: 

CASE I—CONGRESS AND THE cou 


For the first time in the history of the 
American Government, a Federal court 
ordered a congressional committee to re- 
frain from holding a hearing. 

CASE I—THE PRESIDENT’S CLUB 


Members of the immediate family of 
George R. Brown, board chairman of 
Brown & Root, simultaneously con- 
tributed $25,000 to the President’s Club 
on May 13, 1966. This was a few days 
after $20 million for Project Mohole was 
cut out of the budget by the House Com- 
mittee on Appropriations and a few days 
before President Johnson, on May 18, 
1966, urged that they be restored. 

The original award of the Mohole con- 
tract to Brown & Root, a Texas contract- 
ing firm, that had never drilled even a 
fencepost hole, caused some gossip be- 
cause the award was not made to the low 
bidder. The original estimated cost of 
$17 million in 4 years had already in- 
creased to $125 million. 

CASE IlI—A NONPOLITICAL TRIP 

In upstate New York, President John- 
son is scheduled to make a “nonpolitical” 
trip. Stops at Buffalo, Syracuse, and El- 
lenville are in congressional districts held 
by freshmen Democratic Congressmen 
swept into office in the Johnson landslide 
of 1964. 

CASE IV-—-ANTIWAR LEADER IS COMMUNIST 

Richard M. Rhoads, a City College of 
New York student, identified as promi- 
nent in the Progressive Labor Movement 
which is urging young Americans to en- 
list with Communist forces against South 
Vietnam, declared in a congressional 
inquiry: 

If you're asking me if I am a Communist, 
I certainly am. 


CASE V-—-CHICAGO STREET DEMONSTRATION 


Miss Kathleen Morris participated in a 
demonstration while serving as a Neigh- 
borhood Youth Corps employee at the 
suggestion of her superior. 

CASE VI—INFLATION 


The Wall Street Journal says food 
prices are climbing because of inflation. 
It points up inflation is due mainly be- 
cause the Government stokes up, as it 
says, the economy by spending more 
money than it takes in. 

CASE VII—DEBT INTEREST 


The exorbitant cost to the taxpayer of 
high interest rates was demonstrated by 
Treasury refunding operations last week: 
$14 billion of notes at 5% percent—the 
Government sale at the highest coupon 
rate since 1921—was successful in selling 
only 67.8 percent of the securities. 

CASE VIII-—TIFx 


The AP says the Pentagon press agent’s 
replies to questions reveal the projected 
unit cost of the TFX on one model is up 
160 percent. The cost for developing and 
testing 18 planes for the Air Force is now 
up to $882 million. 

CASE IX—SIERRA CLUB 


Internal Revenue Commissioner Cohen 
said he had not been prompted by the 
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administration when he ordered an in- 
vestigation of the tax status of the Sierra 
Club for spending its contributions in 
opposition to a bill to flood the Grand 
Canyon by means of two dams. 

CASE X—ANTIPOVERTY PROGRAM 

Republicans have raised the point as to 
why four qualified firms were ignored 
and a fifth firm chosen for a Government 
contract. 

The question was raised as to whether 
there was any connection between the 
$1,000 contribution to the President’s 
Club and the apparent arbitrary selec- 
tion that gave a million dollar poverty 
contract to a one-man Washington office 
whose vice president was a member of 
the President’s Club. The original con- 
tract was estimated at $500,000 and is 
now being phased out after the expendi- 
ture of $1,350,000. 

CASE XI—GOVERNMENT EMPLOYEES 


Actual Federal civilian employment 
climbed from 2,508,119 in June 1965, to 
2,738,248 as of June 30, 1966. 


South Dade: A Major Agricultural Center 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. DANTE B. FASCELL 
5 OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 17, 1966 

Mr. FASCELL, Mr. Speaker, the 
Homestead-Florida City area in south 
Dade, which I have the privilege of rep- 
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resenting, is on the verge of a tre- 
mendous industrial and commercial 
boom. Every study indicates the fabu- 
lous economic growth potential of the 


area. 

A significant story of growth and de- 
velopment which continues today has 
been overshadowed by the promise of a 
bright future and the worldwide reputa- 
tion of Homestead’s northern neighbors, 
the cities of Miami and Miami Beach. 
That story is the development of agri- 
culture in Dade County. South Dade and 
the area around Homestead is the center 
of one of America’s most thriving and 
productive agricultural areas. It is the 
agricultural heartland of the Nation's 
72d-ranked county in the value of all 
farm. products sold—72d out of 3,130. 

Mr. Speaker, those of us who like lime 
in our gin and tonics during these hot 
summer evenings probably know that 
Dade County produces more limes than 
any area in the United States. Few of us, 
however, realize how many of the fresh 
vegetables we enjoy each winter come 
from the numerous farms centered 
around Homestead and Florida City. 

Dade County leads the State of Florida 
not only in the production of limes but 
also in the production of avocados, man- 
goes, tomatoes and pole beans for fresh 
market. Nationally, Dade ranks 4th in 
tomatoes and snap bean acreage, 6th in 
the value of all vegetables and 10th in 
the value of ornamentals. My friends 
from Idaho will be surprised to know 
that Dade is 37th highest in potato acre- 


age. 

The total productive value of Dade 
County's agriculture last year amounted 
to 857.4 million. More than 
this amount, $34 million, was derived 
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from vegetables. Ten million dollars 
came from the county’s 570 nurseries 
and flower growers and $5.1 million from 
fruit sales despite serious crop damage 
from a hurricane. 

Poultry accounted for $3.4 million, 
dairy farms for $2.8 million and other 
livestock for another $1 million. 

In the last 20 years the total value of 
farm production in Dade County has 
more than doubled and present estimates 
indicate that today’s figures will be 
doubled by 1975. 

The value of farm production is, how- 
ever, only a portion of the overall value of 
agriculture to Dade County’s total econ- 
omy. Purchases of goods and services by 
farmers alone amount to an additional 
$40 million each year. This figure does 
not include additional millions of dol- 
lars generated each year by the distribu- 
“on and marketing of agricultural prod- 


Agriculture today is an important sec- 
tor of Dade County’s economy, and it will 
continue to be so. Present trends indi- 
cate that within 9 years sales in Dade 
agricultural products will amount to ap- 
proximately $120 million. 

The strength of Dade’s agriculture, 
centered in the Homestead area, to- 
gether with the predictions for immedi- 
ate and long-term industrial and com- 
mercial growth in south Dade, have re- 
sulted in predictions for decades ahead 
that are nothing short of spectacular. 

By 1985, six times as many people will 
live in south Dade as live there today. 
Wages are expected to approach $2 bil- 
lion. Indeed, by 1985, one-quarter of 
Dade County’s population will live in 
what is sure to become the Metropolitan 
Homestead area. 


SENATE 
Tuurspay, Audusr 18, 1966 


(Legislative day 40 5 August 15, 
966) 


The Senate met at 10 o’clock a.m., on 
the expiration of the recess, and was 
called to order by Hon. Harry F. BYRD, 
Jr., a Senator from the State of Virginia. 

Rev. W. Harold Snape, D.D., associate 
pastor, Capitol Hill Methodist Church, 
Washington, D.C., offered the following 
prayer: 

Eternal Father, strong to save, at 
whose word the universe came into being, 
and who continues to sustain Thy chil- 
dren, even until now, we laud and mag- 
nify Thy holy name. We do not pray 
for Thy presence, for Thou art already 
nearer to us than breathing, closer than 
hands or feet, but for the consciousness 
this day that we cannot drift beyond Thy 
love and care. 

Almighty God, who hast given us this 
good land for our heritage, we humbly 
beseech Thee that we may always prove 
ourselves a people mindful of Thy favor, 
and glad to do Thy will. Bless this our 
country with the fruits of honest indus- 
try, sound learning, and pure motives. 
Save us from violence, discord, confusion, 
from pride and arrogance, and every evil 


Grant the spirit of wisdom to those in 
places of leadership and responsibility, 
who are entrusted with the affairs of gov- 
ernment, that justice may be abroad in 
the land, that there may be peace and 
harmony in our homes. 

Grant, we pray, courage and stead- 
fastness to those who represent our 
country among the family of nations; 
and to members of our Armed Forces 
around the world. They protect our 
freedoms at the cost of their lives. Sus- 
tain the loved ones from whom they are 
separated. Let Thy comforting pres- 
ence be especially felt where the shadow 
of death has fallen upon the homes of 
those who have given the last full meas- 
ure of their devotion. i 

So may this day witness a measure of 
the building of Thy kingdom of love in 
our hearts. Amen. 


DESIGNATION OF ACTING PRESI- 
DENT PRO TEMPORE 


The legislative clerk read the follow- 
ing letter: 
U.S. SENATE, 
PRESIDENT PRO TEMPORE, 
Washington, D.C., August 18, 1966. 
To the Senate: 
Being temporarily absent from the Senate, 
I appoint Hon, Harry F. BYRD, JR., a Senator 
from the State of Virginia, to perform the 
duties of the Chair during my absence. 
CARL HAYDEN, 
President pro tempore. 


Mr. BYRD of Virginia thereupon took 
the chair as Acting President pro tem- 
pore. 


THE JOURNAL 


On request of Mr. MANSFIELD, and by 
unanimous consent, the Journal of the 
proceedings of Wednesday, August 17, 
1966, was approved. 


MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT 


A message in writing from the Presi- 
dent of the United States was communi- 
cated to the Senate by Mr. Jones, one of 
his secretaries. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Hackney, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the 
House had passed the bill (S. 3005) to 
provide for a coordinated national safety 
program and establishment of safety 
standards for motor vehicles in inter- 
state commerce to reduce accidents in- 
volving motor vehicles and to reduce the 
deaths and injuries occurring in such 
accidents, with an amendment, in which 
it requested the concurrence of the 
Senate. 
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ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


The message also announced that the 
Speaker had affixed his signature to the 


following enrolled bills, and they were 


signed by the Vice President: 

H.R, 13277. An act to amend the Revised 
Organic Act of the Virgin Islands to provide 
for the reapportionment of the Legislature 
of the Virgin Islands; and ; 

H.R. 13881. An act to authorize the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture to regulate the transpor- 
tation, sale, and handling of dogs, cats, and 
certain other animals intended to be used 
for purposes of research or experimentation, 
and for other purposes. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore laid before the Senate the following 
letters, which were referred as indi- 
cated: 

AMENDMENT OF WATERSHED PROTECTION AND 
5 FLOOD PREVENTION -ACT 

A letter from the Secretary of Agriculture, 
transmitting a draft of proposed legislation 
to amend the Watershed Protection and 
Flood Prevention Act, as amended (with an 
accompanying paper); to the Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry. 

REPORT ON RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT PRO- 
` CUREMENT ACTIONS 

A letter from the Acting Deputy Chief of 
Naval Material (Procurement), transmitting, 
pursuant to law, a report on research and 


development procurement actions, for the 


6-month period ended June 30, 1966 (with 

an accompanying report); to the Committee 

on Armed Services. 

AUTHORIZATION FOR U.S, GOVERNMENT» PER- 
SONNEL To ACCEPT AND WEAR CERTAIN 
DECORATIONS 
A letter from the Acting Secretary of State, 

transmitting a draft of proposed legislation 

to authorize certain retired and other per- 
sonnel] of the U.S. Government to accept and 
wear decorations, presents, and other things 


tendered them by certain foreign countries 


(with an accompanying paper); to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations. 


REPORT ON NEGOTIATED CONTRACTS MADE FOR 
DISPOSAL OF MATERIALS 

A letter from the Director, Bureau of Land 
Management, Department of the Interior, 
Washington, D.C., transmitting, pursuant to 
law, a report on negotiated contracts made 
for disposal of materials, for the 6-month 
period ended June 30, 1966 (with an accom- 
panying report); to the Committee on In- 
terior and Insular Affairs. 


REPORTS ON PETITIONS APPROVED ACCORDING 
THIRD PREFERENCE AND SIXTH PREFERENCE 
CLASSIFICATION TO CERTAIN ALIENS 
A letter from the Commissioner, Immigra- 

tion and Naturalization Service, Department 

of Justice, transmitting, pursuant to law, re- 
ports on petitions approved according third 
preference and sixth preference classifica- 
tion to certain aliens (with accompanying 
papers); to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


COMMITTEE MEETINGS DURING 
SENATE SESSION 


On request of Mr. Pastore, and by 
unanimous consent, the Subcommittee on 
Communications of the Committee on 
Commerce was authorized to meet dur- 
ing the session of the Senate today. 

‘On request of Mr. RUSSELL of South 
Carolina, and by unanimous consent, the 
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Subcommittee on Securities of the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency was 
authorized to meet during the session of 
the Senate today, 


LIMITATION ON STATEMENTS DUR- 
ING THE TRANSACTION OF ROU- 
. TINE MORNING BUSINESS 
On request of Mr. MANSFIELD, and by 
unanimous consent, statements during 
the transaction of routine morning busi- 
ness were ordered limited to 3 minutes. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


The following reports of committees 
were submitted: 

By Mr. McGEE, from the Committee on 
Post Office and Civil Service, with an amend- 
ment: 

S. 699. A bill to amend the Civil Service 
Retirement Act so as to provide for inclu- 
sion of certain periods of reemployment of 
annuitants for the purpose of computing 
annuities of their surviving spouses (Rept. 
No. 1481). 

By Mr. MAGNUSON, from the Committee 
on Commerce, with amendments: 

H.R. 10827. An act to require operators of 
ocean cruises by water between the United 
States, its possessions and territories, and 
foreign countries to file evidence of financial 
security and other information (Rept. No. 
1483). 


FINANCIAL INSTITUTIONS SUPER- 
VISORY ACT OF 1966—REPORT 
OF A COMMITTEE—INDIVIDUAL 
VIEWS (S. REPT. NO. 1482) 


Mr. PROXMIRE, Mr. President, I re- 
port favorably, from the Committee on 
Banking and Currency, the bill, S. 3158, 
to strengthen the regulatory and super- 
visory authority of Federal agencies over 
insured banks and insured savings and 
loan associations, and for other purposes, 
with an amendment, and I submit a re- 
port thereon, together with the individ- 
ual views of Senators TOWER, THURMOND, 
and HIcKENLOOPER. 

Mr. President, I also ask unanimous 
consent that the individual views be 
printed along with the committee report. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The report will be received and 
the bill will be placed on the calendar; 
and, without objection, the report will 
be printed, as requested by the Senator 
from Wisconsin. 


BILLS INTRODUCED 


Bills were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the 
second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. BIBLE (by request): 

8.37389. A bill to require that contracts 
for construction, alteration, or repair of any 
public building or public work of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia be accompanied by a per- 
formance bond pro the District of 
Columbia and by an additional bond for the 
protection of persons furnishing material 
and labor; to the Committee on the District 
of Columbia. 

By Mr. JAVITS: ` ' 

8.3740. A bill to strengthen the admin- 
istration of the Law Enforcement Assistance 
Act of 1965; to the Committee on the Judi- 


ciary. 
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(See the remarks of Mr. Javrrs when he 
introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. MAGNUSON (by request): 

S. 3741. A bill to amend the Interstate 
Commerce Act, with respect to recovery of 
a reasonable attorney’s fee in case of success- 
ful maintenance of an action for recovery 
of damages sustained in transportation of 
property; to the Committee on Commerce. 

By Mr. MONDALE; 

S. 3742. A bill for the relief of Georgia 
Papademetriou; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. MAGNUSON: 

S. 3748. A bill to provide credit facilities 
for the use of fishermen’s cooperative asso- 
ciations through establishment of a Bank for 
Fishermen's Cooperative Associations, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Com- 
merce. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Macnuson when 
he introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. BREWSTER: 

S. 3744. A bill to provide for the control 
or elimination of jellyfish and other such 
pests in the coastal waters of the United 
States; to the Committee on Commerce. 

(See the remarks of Mr. BREWSTER when he 
introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. FONG: 

S. 3745. A bill for the relief of Noriko Gomi; 

to the Committee on the Judiciary, 


PROPOSED BILL TO STRENGTHEN 
ADMINISTRATION OF THE LAW 
ENFORCEMENT ASSISTANCE ACT 
OF 1965 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I intro- 
duce, for appropriate reference, a bill to 
strengthen the administration of the 
Law Enforcement Assistance Act of 1965. 
I ask unanimous consent that it remain 
on the desk for a week, for additional co- 
sponsors. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The bill will be received and ap- 
propriately referred; and, without objec- 
tion, the bill will lie on the desk, as re- 
quested by the Senator from New York. 

The bill (S. 3740) to strengthen the 
administration of the Law Enforcement 
Assistance Act of 1965, introduced Mr. 
JAVITS, Was received, read twice by its 
title, and referred to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

Mr, JAVITS. Mr. President, this bill 
would amend the Law Enforcement As- 
sistance Act of 1965 to allow local police 
departments to purchase much needed 
crime prevention and detection equip- 
ment, such as communications systems 
and computers, 

As it stands now, the act only provides 
grants for training or for demonstration 
projects to test new equipment and tech- 
niques of law enforcement. This amend- 
ment would provide $10 million a year for 
each of the next 3 years as the Federal 
share of the program to equip police de- 
partments with the most modern devices 
for crime prevention. 

The shocking upsurge in our national 
crime rates indicates that we cannot be 
complacent in the war on crime. The 
statistics show that there was a 6-per- 
cent increase in the national incidence 
of murder, robbery, and assault during 
the past year, and preliminary statistics 
for the first quarter of 1966 indicate an- 
other 6-percent increase in overall crime 
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rates. Crime in major centers through- 
out the Nation makes mandatory fur- 
ther legislation that can give practical 
assistance to local law enforcement 
agencies now. Our: cities and suburbs 
cannot alone handle the problems cre- 
ated by this unprecedented crime wave. 

One.area where Federal action can be 
most effective is in equipping local police 
departments. Accordingly, my bill would 
expand the LEAA to provide an addi- 
tional $10 million a year for the acquisi- 
tion of modern equipment by local law 
enforcement agencies. The act now pro- 
vides grants to local law enforcement 
agencies for training programs and to 
demonstrate new techniques of law en- 
forcement. While such grants are indeed 
helpful, they do not reach the problem 
of equipment shortages and overworked 
personnel in our police departments, 
which continue to undermine effective 
law enforcement, 

As President Johnson has said: 

Swift, fair, and effective justice for all is a 
meaningful deterrent to crime. 


I believe that technology is vital to 
effective law enforcement. Thus, for 
example, computerized records could free 
policemen from hours of tedious record 
research—hours that could and should 
be spent preventing crime. Transistor- 
ized radio transmitters and receivers pro- 
mote swift communications, so vital to 
enforcement efficiency; but too many de- 
partments lack the resources to establish 
an adequate communication system. 

My bill would allow local police to buy 
and use the most modern communica- 
tions equipment to tie every officer on 
duty to a dispatching center which 
would electronically record the location 
of each policeman. Chicago already 
has such a system in operation. Com- 
bined with a “massive motor patrol” 
technique, Chicago reversed the national 
trend and reported a 15-percent decline 
in major crimes during the first 9 
months of 1965 while the national rate 
increased 6 percent during the same pe- 
riod. Similarly, funds granted for 
equipment purchases would permit local 
precincts to use closed-circuit television 
and facsimile transmission equipment to 
allow instantaneous transmission of 
photos of suspects, fingerprints or entire 
police records to all precincts or substa- 
tions. Computers could also be used to 
spot crime patterns and help in assigning 
patrols. 

The Office of Law Enforcement Assist- 
ance, in its April report to the President 
and the Congress, specifically stated that 
they have hesitated to accord priority to 
applications for these kinds of grants 
because they did not fit the definition 
of training or demonstration programs 
authorized by the act. The purpose of 
the amendment which I offer today, 
therefore, is to make such grants pos- 
sible. , 

The Federal Government must, in the 
coming decade, devote more resources 
and more imagination to the problems 
of the city. This proposal is one of a 
number of changes which are necessary 
if we are to save our urban centers from 
crime, decay and bankruptcy. . A-well- 
equipped and effective police force is, in 
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fact; a prerequisite to urban progress, for 
without respect for the law and a climate 
of safety and order in our metropolitan 
centers, our cities cannot be saved. 

At the hearings on the cities every 
witness testified that the No. 1 priority: 
is money.. This is an effort to obtain a 
little help in a very sensitive area, where 
a reasonable amount of money can do a 
great deal. 


AMENDMENT OF INTERSTATE COM- 
MERCE ACT, RELATING TO RE- 
COVERY OF REASONABLE ATTOR- 
NEN S FEES IN CERTAIN CASES 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, at 
the request of the Wenatchee Valley 
Traffic Association, and the Grain and 
Feed Dealers National Association, I in- 
troduce, for appropriate reference, a bill 
to amend the Interstate Commerce Act to 
provide for the recovery of a reasonable 
attorney’s fee in case of successful main- 
tenance of an action for recovery of 
damages sustained in the transportation 
of property. 

Under existing court interpretations 
while the award of reasonable attorney's 
fees is precluded in actions at law by 
shippers to recover loss-in-transit dam- 
ages, such attorney’s fees are allowed, 
under section 8 of the Interstate Com- 
merce Act, in suits against carriers by 
persons injured by actions of such car- 
riers in violation of law. 

In the 88th Congress, on May 27, 1963, 
I introduced an identical bill, by request. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Recorp letters from the 
Wenatchee Valley Traffic Association and 
the Grain and Feed Dealers National As- 
sociation in support of the bill. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The bill will be received and ap- 
propriately referred; and, without objec- 
tion, the letters will be printed in the 
RECORD. y 

The bill (S. 3741) to amend the Inter- 
state Commerce Act, with respect to re- 
covery of a reasonable attorney's fee in 
case of successful maintenance of an ac- 
tion for recovery of damages sustained in 
transportation of property, introduced by 
Mr. Macnuson, by request, was received, 
read twice by its title, and referred to the 
Committee on Commerce. 

The letters, presented by Mr. Macnu- 
son, are as follows: 

WENATCHEE VALLEY 
TRAFFIC ASSOCIATION, 
Wenatchee, Wash., July 26,1966. 
Senator Warren G. MAGNUSON, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. ; 

Dear WARREN: For many years the damage 
claims policies of the rail carriers have been 
most unreasonable. This is particularly true 
of the lines operating in the, northeastern 
part of the country. While their financial 
situation has not been satisfactory, it is 
hardly reasonable to expect shippers, to ab- 
sorb damage losses for that reason. 

The Eastern Lines now disclaim any liabil- 
ity for failure to make deliveries at auction 
markets even though substantial losses are 
experienced as a result of unreasonable de- 
lays. Even in instances of carrier negligence 
when equipment is in bad order the carriers 
refuse to pay claims for market decline and 
even when fruit has deteriorated they offer a 
ridiculously low settlement, if any. 
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These unreasonable policies in settling 
claims stem largely from provisions of the 
Interstate Commerce Act which deny ship- 
pers the right to recover attorney’s fees and 
court costs even though successful in court 
action to recover damages. As a result it is 
impractical to collect claims by legal proc- 
esses unless the amount is considerable. 
Even in such instances the shipper can re- 
cover only a portion of his losses after de- 
ducting costs. The carriers are, of course, 
aware of the chances of court action and of- 
fer to settle claims accordingly. 

As I recall, there was legislation introduced 
in the last session of Congress to correct this 
inequity, but it fell by the wayside. While 
probably too late for action in the current 
session, we would greatly appreciate any ef- 
fort to revive and enact such legislation next 
year. f 

Sincerely yours, 
WENATCHEE VALLEY TRAFFIC 
ASSOCIATION, 
MARTIN A. FOSTER, 
Secretary-Manager. 


Grain & FEED DEALERS 
NATIONAL ASSOCIATION, 
Washington, D.C., July 14, 1966. 
Hon. WARREN G. MAGNUSON, 
Chairman, Senate Commerce Committee, 
Washington, D.C. 7 

Dran SENATOR MaGNUsoN: The Grain and 
Feed Dealers National Association has 1800 
dues-paying members and 54 state or 
regional affiliated associations whose mem- 
bership totals 17,000 firms ranging in size 
from country elevators to the largest grain 
and feed complexes. We would like to bring 
to your attention a problem of national 
transportation importance which could ad- 
versely affect the operations of all dealers in 
grain and grain products. 

The problem recently became more acute 
when a group of this nation’s railroads 
revised their policy regarding the payment 
of claims for loss of bulk grain or grain 
products in transit. This revised policy and 
all of its ramifications have been set forth 
in detail in the appendix which accompanies 
this letter. The general purpose of this re- 
vised claim policy is to effect settlement of 
most loss-in-transit claims involving grain 
and grain products at much less than their 
full value, which settlement bases have been 
arbitrarily established by the carriers. It 
should be noted that in the overwhelming 
majority of cases loss-in-transit claims in- 
volving bulk grain or grain products arise 
solely because the railroad cars used for 
shipment are in disrepair and cause loss of 
lading through leakage. 

The normal legal remedy available to a 
grain dealer dissatisfied with the arbitrary 
settlements to be offered under the revised 
claim policy is set forth in Section 20(11) 
of the Interstate Commerce Act. Although 
a grain dealer might receive an award of 

equal to his loss-in-transit claim 
as originally filed with the rail carrier, courts 
have construed Section 20(11) of the Act as 
precluding the allowance of a reasonable at- 
torney’s fee in actions at law arising there- 
under. See ¢.g., Missouri Pac. R. Co. v. 
Harper, 201 F. 671, and Thompson v. H. Rouw 
Co., 237 S. W. 2d 662. Since most claims in- 
volving bulk grain or grain products are 
relatively small in monetary value, the 
claimant is faced with a dilemma. If he sues 
on the claim, his recovery in most cases may 
be less than his attorney's fees. If he chooses 
not to sue, he is faced with writing off the 
uncollected portion of his claims. á 

We believe that in revising their claim 
payment policy, the involved carriers were 
cognizant of the dilemma posed by the 
above-mentioned judicial construction of 
Section 20(11). Therefore, we believe’ that 
this problem can be largely adjusted by 
amendment of Section 20(11), to provide in 
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explicit terms that if the plaintiff shall 
finally prevail in any action thereunder, he 
shall be allowed a reasonable attorney’s fee 
to be taxed and collected as part of the suit. 
This amendment is similar to that which you 
proposed in S. 1606 in the 88th Congress, 
Furthermore, amendment of Section 20(11) 
in this manner would be consistent with the 
allowance of attorney’s fees provided for in 
Section 8 of the Act in actions at law to en- 
force an order of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. 

In view of the foregoing, we respectfully 
request that you consider introduction of a 
bill in this session of Congress proposing 
amendment of Section 20(11) of the Act as 
suggested in the immediately preceding 
paragraph. 

Sincerely, 
ALVIN E. OLIVER, 
Executive Vice President. 
Enclosure, 


APPENDIX 


All Eastern Carriers have adopted the fol- 
lowing claim payment policy regarding pay- 
ment of loss-in-transit claims on bulk grain 
and grain products. There is growing evi- 
dence that the hereinafter described policy 
is being adopted by carriers beyond the East- 
ern territory. The new policy applies on all 
claims filed or received after April 1, 1966, 
regardless of the date of unloading or de- 
livery. No formal announcements were made 
concerning the new policy. Some carriers 
upon request have confirmed the revised 
policy in writing, whereas other carriers have 
remained silent despite their obvious han- 
dling of grain claims on the basis of the new 
policy. 

In conformity with the decision in Claims 
for Loss and Damage of Grain, 56 I. C. C. 347, 
all claims for loss-in-transit of bulk grain 
must be reduced by one-eighth of one per- 
cent of the origin weights and all claims for 
loss-in-transit of bulk grain products must 
be reduced by one-fourth of one percent of 
the origin weights. These deductible claim 
allowances were intended to absolve rail car- 
riers of Hability for weight losses that might 

be attributable to such factors as inherent 
vice ot the lading (natural shrinkage), ex- 
traction of grading samples from the lading, 

~and residue swept from the car after unload- 
ing 


The following rules establish the maxi- 
mum settlement to be offered in various 
circumstances after the claimable loss-in- 
transit has been determined in conformity 
with the deductible allowances noted above. 

(1) Where a clear-record boxcar has an 
official weight at both origin and destination, 
maximum settlement is to be 50 per cent of 
the claimed loss. (Formerly, such claims 
were settled on a 100 per cent basis.) 

(2) Where a clear-record boxcar has one 
official weight and one unofficial weight, 
on the basis of which a loss-in-transit 
is established, the maximum settlement 
is to be 25 per cent of the claimed 
loss. (Formerly, such claims were settled on 
a 50 to 100 per cent basis depending upon 
the carrier's estimate of the reliability of the 
unofficial weigher.) 

(3) Where a boxcar is noted at destination 
as) having a leaking grain door, which grain 
door was installed by the shipper, the maxi- 
mum settlement is to be 50 per cent of the 
claimed loss. (Formerly, such claims were 
settled on a 100 per cent basis unless the 
carrier's investigation had revealed negligent 
installation by the shipper. The use of 
grain doors is intended, of course; to make 
the boxcar fit for the transportation of bulk 
grain or grain products. In many instances, 
the origin carrier simply refuses to install 
these devices which make the carrier's equip- 
ment sutiable for the transportation purpose 
contemplated by the shipper. So, the re- 
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sponsibility to produce a suitable instru- 
mentality falls upon the,grain shipper. 

In many cases, the grain doors supplied 
by the carrier for installation by the shipper 
are made of paper and not of wood. To com- 
pound the inequity of Rule (3), rail carriers 
generally refuse to inspect and certify that 
grain doors have been properly installed so 
as to obviate the presumption of negligent 
installation under his revised claim rule. 

(4) Where a boxcar is reported at destina- 
tion to have grain trapped behind the car 
lning, the claim is to be declined in its 
entirety unless the claimant can show the 
lining to have been defective. (Formerly, 
such claims were settled on a 100 per cent 
basis. It should be noted that most boxcars 
will have grain trapped behind their linings. 
This problem may be caused by any of the 
following, all of which are beyond the grain 
shipper’s control: faulty installation of the 
lining by the carrier; high minimum weights 
which require loading up to or beyond the 
limits of the lining; and rough handling in 
transit which may cause properly loaded bulk 
material to spill over the lining. Rule (4) 
raises two interesting problems. How does 
a receiver prove that the grain reported be- 
hind the lining of a particular boxcar actually 
represents material transported in a previous 
movement? Secondly, if a receiver feels he 
has received a car with a defective lining, is 
he to hold that car out of further service un- 
til he proves his point to the carrier and 
thereby add to the already critical boxcar 
shortage?) 

(5) Where a shipment in a clear-record 
boxcar has no official weights at origin and 
destination, the claim is to be declined in 
its entirety. 

Whether a boxcar carrying bulk grain or 
grain products is to be noted as having a 
clear record is determined usually by an 
employee of the grain inspection agency at 
destination. A “clear record“ is deemed to 
mean that there is no evidence of leakage. 
The car inspector will examine the boxcar 
while the car is motionless on a rail siding. 
The inspector's notation of “clear record” 
assumes the condition of the car while in 
transit and beyond the constant surveillance 
of the carrier or inspection personnel, Re- 
peated observations tend to establish that 
many boxcars loaded with bulk grain or 
grain products will leak while in transit and 
subject to varying degrees of rough handling, 
and the same cars will exhibit no leakage 
whatever while at-rest in an inspection yard. 
Thus, the notation of “clear-record” on a 
boxcar condition report is merely an allega- 
tion that may not reflect prior conditions 
which are beyond the knowledge of the car 
inspector at destination. 

We have set forth in some detail the new 
claim rules and our reactions in order to 
afford a basis for judging their arbitrariness. 
It has been estimated that the revised claim 
policy could result in an out-of-pocket loss 
of $10,000,000 to the entire grain and grain 
products industry. Certainly the rail carriers 
have a right to ascertain the circumstances 
that may have contributed through no fault 

-of their own to a loss-in-transit, We Tùr- 
ther do not argue with the offering of settle- 
ments that reflect the attendance. circum- 
stances in individual cases. Nor do we 
quarrel with the challenge implicit in the 
revised claim policy that the claims to be 
subjected to judicial determination on the 
merits. We do object, however, to the revised 
claim policy as being based upon generalized 
and faulty premises and as reflecting the 
carriers’ cynical view that few will sue so long 
as recovery of reasonable attorneys’ fees is 
not possible under Section 20(11) of the 
Interstate Commerce Act. In effect, the 
revised claim payment policy on grain and 
grain products is a cunning effort by certain 
rail carriers to mitigate their common carrier 
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liability as established under Section 20(11). 
Therefore, we believe that the real remedy 
to the instant problem is amendment of 
Section 20(11) to provide for reasonable at- 
torneys’ fees if plaintiff is awarded damages 
thereunder, 

Although the immediate problem relates to 
bulk grain and grain products, it may not be 
very long before certain rail carriers an- 
nounce similarly restrictive claim payment 
policies regarding other, unrelated commodi- 
ties. In fact, other industries presently may 
be unduly burdened by restrictive claim 
payment policies that cannot be countered 
effectively because attorneys’ fees are unre- 
coverable in successful suits at law brought 
under Section 20(11) of the Act, In con- 
clusion, we believe that introduction of an 
appropriate bill in this session of Congress 
will afford a substantial basis upon which 
widespread support can be developed. 


ESTABLISHMENT OF A BANK FOR 
FISHERMEN’S COOPERATIVE AS- 
SOCIATIONS 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, the 
intent of the bill which I introduce today 
is to provide credit facilities for the use 
of fishermen’s cooperative associations 
through the establishment of a special 
bank. There exists a unique and strong 
need for such credit to be extended to 
the many cooperatives along our seacoast 
and in fresh water fishing areas. 

This legislation attempts to borrow a 
page from the history of Federal assist- 
ance to solve the credit problems of 
farmer cooperatives. This aid has led 
to a self-help program whereby such 
cooperatives are now gradually repaying 
the Federal investment in the banks for 
cooperatives and assuming complete 
ownership of the various regional banks. 

In many parts of the Nation, we find 
that our fishermen are lagging behind in 
the necessary business of expanding and 
upgrading their facilities. They are con- 
fronted in many cases with modern Gov- 
ernment-subsidized foreign fishing fleets 
with which it is difficult for them to com- 
pete. There is no lack of willingness on 
the part of our fishermen to play a part 
in putting the United States back into its 
proper place in the production picture of 
world fisheries, but very often inadequate 
financing and lack of risk capital make 
such efforts impossible. 

At the Federal Government level, em- 
phasis has been placed heretofore on 
vessel financing with scant attention 
having been given to the many other 
capital requirements of the fishery pro- 
ducer, processor, and distributor. The 
present provisions of the fisheries loan 
fund regulations are of only limited value 
in assisting the financial operation of 
fishery cooperatives. 

Thus, while it is possible for fishery 
cooperatives to qualify as loan applicants, 
those who borrow from the fund can use 


‘the money for only that part of their ac- 


tivities which relate to vessel operations, 
The fisheries loan fund cannot provide 
funds for use in activities such as proc- 
essing or marketing which are generally 


the primary functions of cooperatives. 


A cooperative is much the same as any 
other business} it cannot rely solely on 
capital funds raised from its membership. 


Seasonal peak deliveries of fish create 


excessive strains on its credit structure. 
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A cooperative may want to borrow a por- 
tion of the money needed for buildings, 
equipment, payrolls, supplies, and so 
forth, from outside sources. A coopera- 

tive of primary producers frequently finds 
itself in an unfavorable position when it 
comes to securing a loan, just as many 
other small or medium-sized business 
enterprises do who must compete in mar- 
kets characterized by a high risk ele- 
ment. Private lending institutions are 
more often than not reluctant to grant 
loans to fishery cooperatives even at in- 
terest rates aboye the norm. 

With the rapid pace of technological 
development in processing and distribut- 
ing fishery products, sophisticated equip- 
ment requiring heavy investment of cap- 
ital is necessary. This has increased 
greatly the long-term credit needs of do- 
ing business. Most fishery cooperatives 
and their members do not have the re- 
sources to provide the capital on short 
notice when such needs arise. 

Generally, these public and private 
lenders refuse to make loans to coopera- 
tives simply because they understand 
neither the type of business enterprise 
nor the principles and spirit under which 
they function. As a result, members of 
fishery cooperatives have often found it 
necessary to ask supply houses, dealers, 
and canners to make casn trip advances 
or give them credit for essential supplies. 
Thus, the methods which cooperatives 
have been forced to use have often 
stripped them of much of their independ- 
ent bargaining power when disposing of 
their catch, due to the strong obligation 
they have to dealers and processors. 

There is little doubt that this type of 
financing for cooperatives leaves much 
to be desired. The absence of adequate 
credit facilities and the conditions re- 
sulting from this inadequacy present a 
strong case in favor of providing, initial- 
ly, a public credit source suited to the 
needs of the fishery cooperatives. 

Due to the peculiar organizational ar- 
rangements of co-ops as business enter- 
prises, it is extremely difficult for them 
to secure loans through conventional 
credit sources including the Small Busi- 
ness Administration. 

There are in the United States about 
100 fishery cooperative associations with 
about 10,000 members. They directly 
and indirectly account for one-fifth to 
one-fourth of the total dollar volume of 
fish and shellfish produced each year. 
Besides processing and marketing the 
catches of fishermen, they handle at sub- 
stantial savings the supplies, equipment 
and other items used by fishermen in 
their operations. There are also a few 
groups which underwrite their own ma- 
rine insurance. 

Fishery cooperatives are found in all 

important producing segments of our do- 
mestic fishery industry. They operate in 
our lobster; groundfish, scallop; clam, 
shrimp, tuna, and salmon industries as 
well as in many other segments. They 
may be found in coastal areas from 
Maine to Alaska and in many inland 
areas. 

The bill introduced today declares that 
fishery cooperatives materially contrib- 

sute 3 one entre of effective 
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merchandising of fish and shellfish in 
domestic and foreign commerce; that 
their continued prosperity and viability 
depends in large part on their ability to 
secure credit at reasonable interest rates; 
that the establishment of credit facilities 
for the use of fishermen’s cooperative as- 
sociations will assist in bringing about a 
stable and balanced flow of fishery prod- 
ucts in interstate and foreign commerce; 
and that maintaining the economic 
health of fishermen’s cooperative asso- 
ciations will aid in preventing excessive 
fluctuations or depressions in prices, thus 
promoting the more effective merchan- 
dising of fish and shellfish. 

Fishermen’s cooperatives need depend- 
able and flexible credit facilities. All 
three forms of credit—short term, inter- 
mediate, and long term are used by such 
organizations. Lack of dependable fa- 
cilities has seriously handicapped these 
organizations in their efforts to assist 
fishermen to keep their income at a level 
that compares favorably with the average 
individual income for the equivalent 
skilled effort in other areas of the econ- 
omy. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The bill will be received and ap- 
propriately referred. 

The bill (S. 3743) to provide credit 
facilities for the use of fishermen’s co- 
operative associations through establish- 
ment of a Bank for Fishermen’s Coopera- 
tive Associations, and for other purposes, 
introduced by Mr. MAGNUSON, was re- 
ceived, read twice by its title, and re- 
ferred to the Committee on Commerce. 


CONTROL OR ELIMINATION OF 
PESTS IN COASTAL WATERS 


Mr. BREWSTER. Mr. President, the 
Senate has been quite conservation 
minded during the past few years. A 
number of important bills have been 
passed which provide for preservation of 
natural beauty and development of rec- 
reational areas. 

Some of these recreational areas, how- 
ever, are threatened by increasing num- 
bers of sea nettles. In my own State of 
Maryland, the sea nettle problem is im- 
peding the proper recreational use of the 
Chesapeake Bay. Late every summer, 
there is an invasion by hordes of these 
jellyfish. Present methods of control 
have proved inadequate, and tourists de- 
part at the same rate that jellyfish ar- 
rive. Similar difficulties are faced in 
other water recreation areas in other 
States. 

To take the first steps toward solving 
this problem, I am introducing a meas- 
ure which would authorize the Depart- 
ment of the Interior to cooperate with, 
and provide matching grants to, the 
States which are adopting programs to 
eliminate sea nettles. This bill is a com- 
panion to the one offered by my distin- 
guished colleague in the House, Mr. 
GARMATZ, 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the text of the bill be printed 
at the conclusion of my remarks. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The bill will be received and ap- 
propriately referred; and, without objec- 
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tion, the bill will be printed in the 
RECORD. ~“ 
The bill (S. 3744) to provide for the 


15 : 
the United States, introduced by Mr. 
BREWSTER, was received, read twice by its 


title; referred to the Committee on Com- 
‘merce, and ordered to be printed in the 


ReEcorpD, as follows: 
S. 3744 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, for the 
purposes of conserving and protecting the fish 
and shellfish resources in the coastal waters 
of the United States and promoting and safe- 
guarding water-based recreation for present 
and future generations in these waters, the 
Secretary of the Interior is authorized to co- 
operate with, and provide assistance to, the 
States in controlling and eliminating jelly- 
fish, commonly referred to as “sea nettles”, 
and other such pests. 

Src. 2. In carrying out the purposes of 
this Act, the Secretary, in cooperation with 
the States, is authorized (1) to conduct, 
directly or by contract such studies, research, 
and investigations, as he deems desirable, to 
determine the abundance and distribution of 
jellyfish and other such pests and their ef- 
fects on fish and shellfish and water-based 
recreation, (2) to conduct studies of control 
measures of such pests, (3) to carry out, 
based on studies made pursuant to this Act, 
@ program of controlling or eliminating such 
pests, and (4) to take such other actions as 
the Secretary deems desirable: Provided, 
That the costs of such actions shall be borne 
equally by the Federal Government and by 
the States, acting jointly or severally. 

Sec, 3. There is authorized to be appro- 
priated not to exceed $10,000,000 for the Fed- 
eral share of the program authorized by this 
Act. 

Sec. 4. The Congress consents to any com- 
pact or agreement between any two or more 
States for the purpose of carrying out a pro- 
gram of research, study, investigation, and 
control of jellyfish and other such pests in 
the coastal waters of the United States. The 
right to alter, amend, or repeal this section 
or the consent granted herein expressly re- 
served, 

Sec. 5. Nothing in this Act shall be con- 
strued to alter, amend, repeal, modify, or 
diminish the present general authority of 
the Secretary of the Interior to conduct 
studies, research, and investigations related 
Sone r ere 
terior. 


CIVIL RIGHTS ACT OF 1966— 
AMENDMENTS 


AMENDMENT NO. 757 


Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, I am 
submitting an amendment intended to be 
proposed by me, to H.R. 14765, amend- 
ing chapter 47 of title 18 of the United 
States Code by adding at the end thereof 
anew section as follows: 


Whoever, in any matter within the jurisdic- 
tion of any department or agency of the 
United States knowingly and willfully makes 
or causes to be made to any officer or em- 
ployee of such department or agency any false 
or fictitious or fraudulent statement or 
statements, or uses any false document as- 
serting or claiming to such officer or em- 
ployee, that such person, or persons, or any 
other person or persons have been, or are 
about to be denied or deprived of any right, 
or privilege, or immunity granted or secured 
to them, or to any of them, by the United 
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States Constitution and laws, by any other 
person or persons, whether or not acting 
under color of law, shall be fined not more 
than $10,000, or imprisoned not more than 
five years, or both. 


Mr. President, in recent years the reck- 
less proliferation of legislation and the 
steady extension of Federal power by 
judicial interpretation has vastly ex- 
panded the scope of civil rights violations 
subject to administrative redress, civil 
action, or criminal prosecution by the 
various departments and agencies of the 
United States. As a result thereof, vir- 
tually every department and agency of 
the Federal Government is now diverting 
increasing numbers of employees and 
financial resources to the task of receiv- 
ing, investigating and acting upon civil 
rights complaints. This burden has been 
substantially compounded by the grow- 
ing number of false complaints which 
are being maliciously or capriciously filed 
for the purpose of harassing and intimi- 
dating private persons and public officials 
with Federal investigations. 

The Federal Bureau of Investigation 
and the Civil Rights Division of the De- 
partment of Justice are only two organi- 
zations which are responsible for investi- 
gating and taking action on civil rights 
complaints. Yet, on page 222 of the U.S. 
Government Organization Manual we 
find a summary of the vast responsibili- 
ties which the Civil Rights Division alone 
is required to undertake in this area. 

I ask unanimous consent to insert in 
the Recorp at this point the aforesaid 
statement found on pages 222 through 
223 of the U.S. Government Organization 
Manual. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

Crvm RIGHTS DIVISION 

The Assistant Attorney General in charge 
of the Civil Rights Division, established on 
December 9, 1957, is responsible for enforcing 
all Federal statutes affecting civil rights. He 
supervises and directs both criminal prosecu- 
tions and the use of civil remedies. 

Under the supervision and direction of the 
Assistant Attorney General, the Division ex- 
ercises the &uthority conferred upon the At- 
torney General by the Civil Rights Act of 
1957 with respect to the initiation of civil 
suits in Federal district courts to prevent 
and redress racial discrimination in voting. 
In performing that function, representatives 
of the Division, as authorized by the Civil 
Rights Act of 1960, inspect, copy, and analyze 
voter registration records in any area in 
which there is reason to believe that persons 
are being prevented from voting because of 
their race. The Civil Rights Act of 1964 au- 
thorizes the Attorney General to request the 
convening of three-judge courts to hear and 
determine voter registration cases, and the 
Division advises and assists the Attorney 
General in the exercise of that authority. 
The Division also institutes investigations 
and legal actions in connection with com- 
plaints that citizens are being coerced, threat- 
ened, or intimidated, either by officials or by 
private persons, in the exercise of their right 
to vote for candidates for Federal office. 

The Civil Rights Division is responsible for 
enforcing laws and regulations against racial 
discrimination in other areas of Federal jur- 
isdiction. This includes seeking injunctive 
relief against discrimination in places of 
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public accommodation, desegregation of pub- 
lic facilities, and desegregation of public 
schools; enforcing provisions of the Civil 
Rights Act of 1964 regarding employment; 
and instituting litigation arising out of the 
nondiscrimination requirements in connec- 
tion with programs or activities receiving 
Federal funds. In addition, the Attorney 
General is authorized to intervene in suits 
seeking relief from the denial of equal pro- 
tection of the laws on account of race or 
color and the Division advises and assists 
him in this regard. The Division also maS 
ates such actions as may be n 

protect the integrity of orders of a 
courts in civil rights cases. 

The Division is also responsible for the en- 
forcement of Federal criminal statutes deal- 
ing with unlawful obstructions of justice, 
peonage and slavery, and any illegal use of 
search warrants. It institutes investigations 
and prosecutions with respect to Federal, 
State, or local law enforcement officers when- 
ever there is reason to believe that they may 
have misused their authority so as delib- 
erately to deprive a citizen of his constitu- 
tional rights. 


Mr. EASTLAND. On page 693 of the 
Executive Budget for the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1967, we find an analysis 
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of the present cost of maintaining. the 
Civil Rights Division of the Department 
of Justice and I ask unanimous consent 
to insert this analysis in the RECORD at 
this point. 

There being no objection, the analysis 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

8. Civil rights matters.—Cases and matters 
involving the civil rights of persons within 
the jurisdiction of the United States are 
covered by this function. 

Workload 


š 


2 


1964 |. 1965 | 1966 
actual | actual —5 


Cases 
— beginning of 
year 


sexe |E 


245 191 239 
236 203 262 
rminated. -| 290 105 292 
me end of year... 191 289 259 
Pending, beginning of 
year 2,325 | 4, 551 
4, 536 | 3, 560 
2, 310 | 3, 680 
4, 551 4, 431 


Object classification 
[In thousands of dollars) 


Personnel compensation: 
Permanent 


Positions other than 
Special personal poaa en me 
Other personnel compensa’ 


Total personnel compensation 


Direct costs: 


Ot. 
ices of other agencies. 
5 and materials 


1 
$F 
85 
gE 
A 
22 
T 
5 


Usrvoriehe 


‘Total direct Coste. OTSO. ioe de ee 


Reimbursable costs: 
21.0 55 f 
an ion of persons. 
24.0 Printing and eee alist ee 
25.1 Other services. 


r RS a aes 


94.0 9 
99. 0 


— . A 


rr sts 


Mr. EASTLAND. The Federal Bu- 
reau of Investigation has borne the heav- 
iest burden of the increasing number of 
civil rights investigations in recent 
years. I ask ys sean consent to in- 


sert in the Recorp at this point the fol- 
lowing table which graphically shows 
the increase of civil rights — 
over the past 6 years. _ 
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There being no objection, the table 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Alleged violations of civil rights statutes 
over which the FBI has jurisdiction 


The Executive budget for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1967, provides 100 
additional agents and 65 additional cler- 
ical employees for the Federal Bureau 
of Investigation. It is interesting to note 
that all of these additional employees 
have been requested for meeting its in- 
creasing responsibility for the investiga- 
tion of civil rights violations. 

I ask unanimous consent to insert at 
this point the following excerpt from 
page 698 of the Executive budget. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

The Federal Bureau of Investigation is the 
investigative branch of the Department of 
Justice and obtains evidence for use in civil 
litigation and prosecution of criminal viola- 
tions of Federal law. It has primary respon- 
sibility for the internal security of the Na- 
tion. It assists all law enforcement agencies 
in identification and technical matters. 

The appropriation request for 1967 totals 
$175,465 thousand, This will provide an in- 
crease of 165 in the personnel staff when 
compared with that allowed under the appro- 
priation approved by Congress for the cur- 
rent fiscal year, the increase being for civil 
rights work. A growing volume of work is 
expected to be received in all major areas 
of endeavor. 


Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, my 
¿amendment would not prohibit, hinder, 
‘interfere with, or discourage any person 
from making a true statement as to any 
violation of his civil rights. It would 
prohibit any person from willfully and 
knowingly making a false statement to 
any Federal agency or department for 
the purpose of harassing and intimidat- 
ing private persons and public officials 
with fraudulent civil rights complaints. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The amendment will be received, 
printed, and lie on the table. 


ADDITIONAL COSPONSOR OF BILL 


Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that, at its next 
printing, the name of the Senator from 
Nevada (Mr. Cannon] be added as a co- 
sponsor of the bill (S. 3636) to establish 
-& national mining and minerals policy. 
The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 


“NOTICE OF HEARINGS ON NOMI- 
NATIONS OF DAVID W. DYER, 


OF FLORIDA, TO BE U.S. CIRCUIT ` 
JUDGE; FIFTH 


CIRCUIT, AND 

BERNARD J. LE DDT. OF VER- 
MONT, TO BE U.S. DISTRICT 
JUDGE, DISTRICT OF VERMONT 
Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, on be- 
half of the Committee on the Judiciary, 
I desire to give notice that public hear- 
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ings have been scheduled for Thursday, 
August 25, 1966, at 10:30 a.m., in room 
2228, New Senate Office Building, on the 
following nominations: 

David W. Dyer, of Florida, to be U.S. 
circuit judge, fifth circuit, vice Warren 
L. Jones, retired. 

Bernard J. Leddy, of Vermont, to be 
US. district. judge, district of Vermont, 
to fill a new position created by Public 
Law 89-372, approved March 18, 1966. 

At the indicated time and place per- 
sons interested in these hearings may 
make such representations as may be 
pertinent. 

The subcommittee consists of the Sen- 
ator from Arkansas [Mr. MCCLELLAN], 
the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. 
Hruska], and myself, as chairman. 


NOTICE OF PUBLIC HEARING ON S. 
3488, TO GRANT THE CONSENT OF 
CONGRESS FOR THE STATES OF 
VIRGINIA AND MARYLAND AND 
THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA TO 
AMEND THE WASHINGTON MET- 
ROPOLITAN AREA TRANSIT REGU- 
LATION COMPACT 


Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, on be- 
half of the Committee on the Judiciary, 
I desire to give notice that a public 
hearing has been scheduled for Monday, 
August 22, 1966, at 11 a.m., in room 2228, 
New Senate Office Building, on S. 3488, 
a bill to grant the consent of Congress 
for the States of Virginia and Maryland 
and the District of Columbia to amend 
the Washington metropolitan area tran- 
sit regulation compact to establish an 
organization empowered to provide tran- 
sit facilities in the National Capital re- 
gion and for other purposes, and to en- 
act said amendment for the District of 
Columbia. 

At the indicated time and place persons 
interested in the hearing may make such 
representations as may be pertinent. 

The subcommittee consists of the Sen- 
ator from Massachusetts [Mr. KENNEDY], 
the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. 
Hruska], and myself, as chairman. 


NOTICE OF HEARING ON THE U.S. 
COMMISSIONER SYSTEM 


Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, as 
chairman of the Judiciary Committee’s. 
Subcommittee on Improvements in Ju- 
dicial Machinery, I wish to announce a 
hearing for the further consideration 
of S. 3475, the Federal Magistrates Act. 

The hearing will be held Tuesday, Au- 
gust 23, 1966, in room 2228, New Senate 
Office Building. Any person who wishes 
to testify or submit a statement for in- 
clusion in the reeord of this hearing 
should communicate with ‘the Subcom- 
mittee on Improvements in Judicial Ma- 
chinery, room 6306, New Senate Office 
Building. 


REPORT ON INSURANCE ‘AND 
OTHER PROGRAMS FOR FINAN- 
CIAL ASSISTANCE TO FLOOD VIC- 
TIMS—RER: OF MESSAGE 
FROM THE PRESIDENT 
Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. 

President, on August 12, 1966, the Pres- 
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ident transmitted to the Senate a report 
from the Secretary of Housing and 
Urban Development entitled “Insurance 
and Other Programs for Financial As- 
sistance to Flood Victims.” This report 
reflects the results of the study under- 
taken by the Department of Housing 
and Urban Development pursuant to the 
Southeast Hurricane Disaster Relief Act 
of 1965. This provision wrote into law 
the study requested by me in S. 3066, 
87th Congress, S. 2032, 88th Congress, 
S. 408, 89th Congress, which passed the 
Senate and were designed to call for a 
careful study of how the Flood Insur- 
ance Act of 1956, reported from the 
Banking and Currency Committee, 
could be made effective and workable. 

The report was referred to the Com- 
mitted on Public Works. The matter 
has been taken up with the chairman 
of that committee, and I have been ad- 
vised that he agrees with me that the 
report should be rereferred to the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have the report from the Secre- 
tary of Housing and Urban Develop- 
ment entitled “Insurance and Other 
Programs for Financial Assistance to 
Flood Victims” rereferred to the Commit- 
tee on Banking and Currency. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 


APPOINTMENTS BY THE VICE 
PRESIDENT 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair, 
pursuant to Public Law 74-170, appoints 
Senator STEPHEN M. Younc as an alter- 
nate delegate to the 55th Fall Confer- 
ence of the Inter-Parliamentary Union, 
to be held in Teheran, Iran, on Septem- 
ber 27 to October 4, 1966, and pursuant to 
Public Law 84-689, the Chair appoints 
Senator JOSEPH S. CLARK as an alternate 
delegate to the 12th Annual Session of 
the NATO Parliamentarians’ Conference 
to be held in Paris on November 14 to 19, 
1966. 


THE CALENDAR 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Senate 
proceed to the consideration of meas- 
ures on the calendar, beginning with 
Calendar No. 1428 and the succeeding 
measures in sequence, up to and includ- 
ing Calendar No. 1440. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so or- 
dered. 


PRINTING OF ADDITIONAL COPIES 
OF A VETERANS' BENEFITS CAL- 
CULATOR 
The concurrent resolution (H. Con. 

Res. 52) authorizing the printing of ad- 


ditional copies of a Veterans’ Benefits 
Calculator was considered and agreed to. 


SECOND LINCOLN INAUGURAL— ` 
ANNIVERSARY 


The concurrent resolution (H. Con. 
Res. 373) relating to Second Inaugural 
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of Abraham Lincoln—Anniversary was CERTAIN PRINTING FOR THE The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 


considered and agreed to. 


PRINTING ADDITIONAL COPIES OF 
HOUSE REPORT NO. 565 AND 
HOUSE REPORT NO. 952 
The concurrent resolution (H. Con. 

Res. 532) authorizing the printing of ad- 

ditional copies of House Report No. 565 

and House Report No. 952 (89th Cong., 

ist sess.) was considered and agreed to. 


PRINTING OF ADDITIONAL COPIES 
OF HOUSE REPORT NO. 973 ON 
RIVER AND HARBOR, BEACH 
EROSION 
The concurrent resolution (H. Con. 

Res. 579) authorizing the printing of 

additional copies of House Report No. 

973 on river and harbor, beach erosion, 

flood control projects, and water supply, 

was considered and agreed to. 


PRINTING OF ADDITIONAL COPIES 
OF HEARINGS ON H.R. 6991, THE 
PUBLIC WORKS AND ECONOMIC 
DEVELOPMENT ACT OF 1965 


The concurrent resolution (H. Con. 
Res. 580) authorizing the printing of 
additional copies of hearings on H.R. 
6991, the Public Works and Economic 
Development Act of 1965, was considered 
and agreed to. 


PRINTING OF THE CONSTITUTION 
AS A HOUSE DOCUMENT 
The concurrent resolution (H. Con. 
Res. 599) to authorize the printing of 
the Constitution as a House document, 
was considered and agreed to. 


PRINTING OF “OUR FLAG” AS A 
HOUSE DOCUMENT 


The concurrent resolution (H. Con. 
Res. 600) to authorize the printing as 
a House document the pamphlet entitled 
8 Flag,“ was considered and agreed 
to. 


PRINTING OF ADDITIONAL COPIES 
OF PART 2 OF COMMITTEE PRINT 
ENTITLED “CONFLICTS BETWEEN 
THE FEDERAL RESEARCH PRO- 
GRAMS AND THE NATION'S GOALS 
FOR HIGHER EDUCATION” 

The concurrent resolution (H. Con. 
Res. 619) authorizing the printing of 
additional copies of part 2 of the com- 
mittee print, entitled “Conflicts Between 
the Federal Research Programs and the 
Nation’s Goals for Higher Education” 
was considered and agreed to. 


PRINTING OF ADDITIONAL COPIES 
=- OF HOUSE DOCUMENT NO. 190 OF 
THE 89TH CONGRESS 


The. concurrent resolution (H. Con. 
. Res. 630) to authorize the printing of 
additional copies of House Document 
190 of the 89th Congress was considered 
and agreed to. 

CXII——1249—Part 15 


HOUSE COMMITTEE ON VETER- 

ANS’ AFFAIRS 

The concurrent resolution (H. Con. 
Res, 634) authorizing certain printing 
for the Committee on Veterans’ Affairs 
was considered and agreed’ to. 


PRINTING OF ADDITIONAL COPIES 
OF COMMITTEE PRINT, “A STUDY 
OF FEDERAL CREDIT PROGRAMS” 
The concurrent resolution (H. Con. 

Res. 666) authorizing the printing of ad- 

ditional copies of the committee print, 

“A Study of Federal Credit Programs,” 

was considered and agreed to. 


REPORT ON U.S. POLICY TOWARD 
ASIA 


The concurrent resolution (H. Con. 
Res. 791) authorizing the printing as a 
House document of a report on U.S. 
policy toward Asia by the Subcommittee 
on the Far East and the Pacific of the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs, House of 
Representatives, together with hearings 
thereon held by that subcommittee, and 
of additional copies thereof, was con- 
sidered and agreed to. 


PRINTING OF ADDITIONAL COPIES 
OF “ISTHMIAN CANAL POLICY 
QUESTIONS, CANAL ZONE—PAN- 
AMA CANAL SOVEREIGNTY, PAN- 
AMA CANAL MODERNIZATION, 
NEW CANAL’”—ADDRESSES BY 
CONGRESSMAN FLOOD, OF PENN- 
SYLVANIA 
The concurrent resolution (H. Con. 

Res. 925) authorizing the printing of 

additional copies of “Isthmian Canal 

Policy Questions, Canal Zone—Panama 

Canal Sovereignty, Panama Canal Mod- 

ernization, New Canal,” a compilation of 

addresses by Congressman DANIEL J. 

FLOOD, of Pennsylvania, was considered 

and agreed to. 


EXECUTIVE SESSION 
On request of Mr. MANSFIELD, and by 
unanimous consent, the Senate pro- 
ceeded to consider executive business. 


EXECUTIVE MESSAGE REFERRED 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore laid before the Senate a message 
from the President of the United States 
submitting sundry nominations, which 
were referred to the Committee on 
Armed Services. 

(For nominations this day received, 
see the end of Senate proceedings.) 


EXECUTIVE REPORT OF A 
COMMITTEE 


The following favorable report of a 
nomination was submitted: 

By Mr. FULBRIGHT, from the Committee 
on Foreign Relations: 

Foy D. Kohler, of Ohio, and sundry other 
persons, for promotion in the Foreign Service. 


pore. If there be no further reports of 
committees, the nominations on the Ex- 
ecutive Calendar will be stated. 


POSTMASTERS 


The legislative clerk proceeded to read 
sundry nominations of postmasters. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the nomina- 
tions be considered en bloc. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, the nomina- 
be are considered and confirmed en 

oc. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask that the President be immediately 
notified of the confirmation of these 
nominations. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection; the President 
will be notified forthwith. 


LEGISLATIVE SESSION 


On request of Mr. MANSFELD, and by 
unanimous consent, the Senate resumed 
the consideration of legislative business. 


LIBBY DAM—OPERATION BOLD 
BEGUN IN MONTANA ` 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
have just returned from Montana, where 
I had the privilege of participating in 
Operation BOLD—Blast Off Libby 
Dam—on the Kootenai River in north- 
western Montana. 

Because of the airline strike and the 
extreme difficulty of obtaining civilian 
air transportation, I requested the White 
House to furnish transportation, and the 
President consented to have the Air 
Force take me to Malmstrom Air Force 
Base at Great Falls, Mont., where I ar- 
rived on Friday, August 12. 

I arrived at Libby the next morning, 
and at 2 p.m., the ceremonies marking 
the start of construction at the Libby 
Dam were underway. Among those in 
attendance were Gov. Tim Babcock of 
Montana; Senator LEE METCALF, Con- 
gressman ARNOLD OLSEN; the Honorable 
James Byrnes, Canadian Parliamentary 
Secretary; Lt. Gen. William F. Cassidy, 
Chief of Engineers, U.S. Army, and many 
other dignitaries from Canada, Montana, 
Idaho, and Washington. 

It was my privilege to press the 
plunger which set off the dynamite 
charge marking the start of construc- 
tion on the Libby project and thus get 
it underway. Libby Dam will, under the 
terms of the Columbia River Treaty, be 
completed within 7 years, will cost $352 
million—fully repayable—and will fur- 
nish, when its capacity of eight genera- 
tors are installed, 840,000 kilowatts of 
power. It is my hope that on comple- 
tion Libby will be joined with Hungry 
Horse and eventually with Yellowtail, so 
that this combination will furnish power 
not only for the Columbia Basin part of 
‘Montana but for the Missouri Basin area 
as well. In this way the whole State of 
Montana will be able to benefit from its 
own natural resources, to the end that 
industry will be attracted, employment 
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given our people, and economic stability 
achieved. 

President Lyndon B. Johnson, who had 
hoped, up to the last minute, to attend 
the celebration, was prevented from 
doing so because of the press of events. 
The President had, and has, a personal 
interest in Libby because he was in the 
Senate and voted for its authorization 
in 1950, and had signed the Columbia 
River Treaty under the Peace Arch at 
Blaine, Wash., in September 1964. Last 
year, when the 1966 budget was pre- 
sented to the Congress, it contained a 
request for $7,500,000—a request which, 
incidentally, had not been made by the 
Defense Department but was included on 
the direct recommendation of President 
Johnson personally. This fiscal year's 
request is for $32 million, and is now in 
committee. While the President could 
not be at Libby Dam on August 13, he 
did send me a letter which was read at 
the dedication. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that it be included at this point in 
my remarks. 

There being no objection, the letter 
Was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

R THE WHITE HOUSE, 
Washington, August 10, 1966. 

Hon. MIKE MANSFIELD, 

Majority Leader, 

U.S. Senate, 

Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mge: The start of construction of 
Libby Dam is an event of national and inter- 
national significance. 

I remember that on many occasions dur- 
ing my years in Congress we discussed the 
desirability of this project as a further means 
of controlling and storing water on one of 
the greatest river systems in the world. 

We authorized its construction during 
those days. Its beginning, however, de- 
pended upon a treaty with Canada for 
mutual development and benefit from the 
waters. of the Columbia River and its tribu- 
tarties. Only when such a pact was nego- 
tiated could Libby Dam be built to its most 
efficient height, which would back water 
over the border into Canada, 

Consequently, it was with great personal 
pleasure that as President I was able to sign 
the treaty with Prime Minister Pearson at a 
ceremony under the Peace Arch joining our 
two nations. This agreement made possible 

not only Libby Dam, but three storage proj- 
ects in Canada. 

I compliment our good northern neighbors 
for promptly undertaking construction of 
the dams on their side of the border. Now 

the United States is moving on schedule to 
fulfill our part of the bargain. 

I am delighted, too, that Congress has au- 
thorized construction of the Third Power- 
house at Coulee Dam. This also is a direct 
result of the treaty. 

Thus, two great nations of the Western 
Hemisphere are working together to develop 
their joint resources. It is in the same spirit 

© of peace and cooperation among men of good 
will that I extend best wishes to all who are 

> . in the groundbreaking for 
‘Libby Dam. . 


Sincerely, - 

a ‘ LYNDON B. JOHNSON. 
Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
also ask unanimous consent that my in- 
1 remarks and the speech I 
at the ceremonies marking 
Operation BOLD be inserted at this point 

in er remarks. 

There being no objection, the introduc- 
tory remarks and the speech were or- 
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dered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 
INTRODUCTORY REMARKS 
Thank you, Governor Babcock, for your 
kind and complimentary introduction. I do 


not deserve the commendation and praise 


which you have just given me, but I do want 
you to know that I deeply appreciate it. 

As I stand before you today, my mind 
goes back to two men who are not here, but 
who contributed much to making this proj- 
ect possible. It is in remembrance that I 
recall one, and in recollection the other. 

In remembrance, I think of General An- 
drew McNaughton, Canada’s “first” soldier, 
a distinguished scientist and an outstanding 
statesman. As Chairman of the Canadian 
Section of the Joint Commission, he always 
put the interests of Canada first and fore- 
most. That is as it should be and no country 
had a better advocate than this man. 

I had the opportunity to meet with Gen- 
eral McNaughton on the proposed Columbia 
River Treaty, on a number of occasions and 
I almost invariably come off second best. 
But—and this is most important from my 
point of view—I learned much from him and 
am indebted to him for the education he 
gave me. 

We will miss General McNaughton, but we 
will remember him for the many contribu- 
tions he made to the Columbia River Treaty 
which, at long last, has made Libby possible. 

In recollection, I recall the great and many 
contributions made by my distinguished 
colleague, Senator Len JORDAN of Idaho. As 
a former Governor of that great state, as 
the Chairman of the American Section of the 
Joint Commission, and as a United States 
Senator he gave unstintingly of his talents, 
energies and time to bring this project to 
its present stage. 

He knew from first-hand knowledge what 
Libby would mean to Idaho along the Koote- 
mai and he worked strenuously and unre- 
mittingly for many years to bring about 
Libby Dam's approval. 

We owe Senator Len Jorpan much for what 
he has done and we appreciate, more than 
we can say, his great and distinctive contri- 
bution to this project. He has and deserves 
our deepest thanks. 

Turning from the contributions of these 
two statesmen—General Andrew Mc- 
Naughton and Senator Len Jorpan—may I 
say how glad I am to be in Montana at this 
particular time and on this most significant 
occasion. 


STATEMENT OF SENATOR MIKE MANSFIELD, 
DEMOCRAT, -OF MONTANA, AT OPERATION 
BOLD— BLAST Orr Lissy Dam—Grounp- 
BREAKING CEREMONIES, SATURDAY, AUGUST 
13, 1966, Lrssy, MONT. 


It is good to be home, to be in Libby and 
to have the oportunity and the privilege to 
talk to you and with you. 

I have never forgotten the fact that for 10 
years the people of western Montana sent me 
to the House of Representatives and for the 


‘last 14 years, people of the entire State have 


sent me to the Senate. For 24 years, there- 
fore, I have had the honor and the privilege 
of representing you. In this span of years, 
the people of Libby and Lincoln. County have 
always given me their support. 

When you sent me to Washington, you did 
not ask me to be the handmaiden of any 
group or any lobby. Tou did expect me to use 
my own best judgment and you did expect 
me fo vote in what I considered Montana's 
and the Nation’s interest. This I have tried 
to do, and when I cast votes that may not 
have coincided with your individual views 
or the views of any particular group, you 
have usually given me the benefit of the 
doubt. 

During these 24 years, almost a quarter 
of a century, we have witnessed a world in 
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turmoil, We have won one world war, stale- 
mated another in Korea—where an uneasy 
truce still exists 15 years later—and are now 
engaged in still another unhappy struggle 
in Viet Nam—the end of which is not in 
sight. We have also witnessed a measure of 
instability within our own country—a com- 
bination of conditions and incidents which 
will require the best efforts of all people of 
good will if the public interest is to prevail. 
Throughout it all, I have never lost faith 
in the people of Montana and the nation 
to do what is right when faced with the 
facts. 

I am proud of my State and my country. 
While I may find fault with some Court de- 
cisions, with some of our domestic policies, 
and some aspects of our foreign policy, I 
try my best to understand and to support 
the law and the policies of our government. 
And I try, too, to make my position under- 
stood on the basis of reason and logic and 
not on the basis of emotions, I do not look 
at all questions on a black or white basis 
because there are always shades of gray in 
between. 

There are, however, no shades of gray in 
my feelings about Montana. To me, it is 
without question, the best State in the 
Union—a State to work in, to raise families 
in, a State to hunt and fish in, a State in 
transition from the Old West to the new, 
a State which in outlook and scope is an 
empire and a symphony combined. 

It is an empire of vast size and potential, 
of great beauty and grandeur. It is an em- 
pire where opportunities and possibilities 
drew people from everywhere to work and 
to live in its generous surroundings. 

It is a symphony whose music is the 
Missouri, the Yellowstone, the Musselshell, 
the Flathead, the Columbia, the Big Horn, 
the Powder, the Tongue, and the Kootenai. 

It is a symphony whose players are the 
descendants of the original Americans, the 
Northern Cheyenne, the Blackfeet, the Salish 
and Kootenai, the Sioux, the Crows, and the 
Chippewa Crees. They number in excess of 
30.000 today. Add to them the 675,000 other 
Americans, immigrants or sons of immi- 
grants, who came from all parts of the globe. 
All of us together, the old and the new, give 
substance and being and devotion to our 
state. 

It is a symphony with a backdrop provided 
by the Little and Big Belts, the Bitterroots, 
the Crazies, the Badlands, the Snowies, the 
Absarokees, and the Judiths. It is also Silver 
Bow, Two Dot, Paradise, Hell Gate, Ekalaka, 
the Beaverhead, the Madison, the Gallatin, 
the Flathead, Big Timber, and Plentywood. 

Where can you find a sweeter melody than 
our rivers, better players than our people or 
a finer backdrop than our mountains, our 
lakes and forests, our cities and towns, our 
mining and lumber camps, our ranches? 
Nowhere except in Montana. 

In an era when State lines and State iden- 
tities are becoming increasingly blurred, 
Montana continues to project that certain 
“something"—that “flavor”, that aura“ 
which is distinctly its own. Ours is a State 
with an exciting past and prospects for a 
great future. Just how great a future will 
depend on how wisely we develop our 
abundant resources, keeping in mind the goal 
of the greatest public good. At times, prog- 
ress will depend entirely on our own efforts. 
At others, it will require cooperation between 
our State and the Federal government. We 
are here today to witness an example of the 
latter. 

There is no finer example of constructive 
Federal-State cooperation than the project 
for which we are about to break ground. 
The turning of the earth here today signals 
the beginning of a new prosperity for north- 
western Montana. What we are beginning 
today can be of tremendous benefit to our 
P ee 
nization. 
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This Corps of Army Engineers project is a 
tribute to the ingenuity of man and compre- 
hensive planning. Libby Dam will rise about 
420 feet above bedrock and it will be 3,055 
feet at the crest. There will be three 
105,000 tt generators and room for 
more. The dam will create a reservoir with a 
5,850,000 acre-feet capacity. All of this will 
cost approximately $350,000,000, the entire 
amount of which is fully repayable with in- 
terest. This is a good investment in the fu- 
ture of Montana, and it is a resource upon 
which we can build. 

The story of Libby Dam covers a span 
of many years. In fact, we have been talk- 
ing about Libby since my early days in the 
House of Representatives. One of the earliest 
supporters of this multipurpose project was 
the late and beloved Senator Jim Murray. 
He recognized in Libby Dam a feasible plan 
of controlling flood waters in northwestern 
Montana and northern Idaho, a new source 
of power generation and many associated 
benefits such as recreation. We all worked 
together on this project. In fact, this is one 
of the very few Federal projects of this mag- 
nitude that has generated a minimum of op- 
position. My able colleague and good friend, 
Senator LEE METCALF, has been a strong 
source of support as have Congressmen 
ARNOLD OLSEN and JIM BATTIN, and all our 
state officials in bringing this project to the 
point of construction. 

Libby Dam and Reservoir was authorized 
for construction in 1950. For the next ten 
years the future of the project was in doubt 
because of our inability to come to an agree- 
ment with Canada on a plan of cooperative 
development of river basins in western Can- 
ada and the Pacific Northwest. Libby was 
held in this suspended state because it would 
create a vast man-made lake which would 
back water into Canada. After years of ne- 
gotiation, we now have the Columbia River 
Treaty which is a good workable plan which 
will be of mutual benefit to both nations. 

Libby is not only a great project, but it is 
a symbol of a good working relationship be- 
tween two nations who are concerned about 
the proper development of their resources. 
The people of Montana are most cognizant 
of the value of this international friendship. 
This is a joint venture of which both Canada 
and the U.S. can be very proud. 

The construction of a project of the size 
of Libby Dam stimulates economic booms, 
inflated values and congestion. The local 
merchants will benefit as will real estate in- 
terests. Libby, Troy, and nearby communi- 
ties will grow, the economy of the entire 
northwestern part of Montana will recéive 
benefits of one form or the other. If the 
tremendous influx of people and the demand 
for services is to be absorbed, it will require 
planning and a cooperative effort. More im- 
portantly, we should look to the future and 
what will come after the project is completed. 
The boom will die down but there can be 
lasting benefits. New industries, expanded 
tourism are the most immediate long range 
benefits. If we didn’t have Hungry Horse 
Dam, we wouldn't have one of the State's 
finest communities, Columbia Falls nor would 
the Anaconda Co. announce on last Thursday 
that it would build a 5th plot line raising 
the capacity of its plant to 175,000 tons ca- 
pacity. The entire Flathead Valley and west- 
ern Montana is enriched because of Hungry 
Horse. 

And when Libby's power is integrated into 
a grid with that of Hungry Horse, it will not 
only add tremendously to the prosperity of 
Western Montana, but it is my hope that its 
benefits will eventually spill over into east- 
ern Montana where an even greater power 
shortage exists. 

There are difficult days in the preconstruc- 
tion of these huge multi-purpose projects. 
Much private land must be acquired, com- 
munities have to be relocated and public 
utilities have to be moved. All this is done 
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at the inconvenience of some for the gen- 
eral benefit of all. Real estate values are 
subject to many interpretations. If I owned 
property in the reservoir area, I admit I 
would ask as much as I could get—but we 
all must be reasonable. Collective under- 
standing and negotiation are needed at a 
time like this and I want to assure you that 
it is my intention to take this up personally, 
again, with the proper authorities on my re- 
turn to Washington. 

The tremendous impact of a construction 
project of this magnitude focuses attention 
on the role of the Federal government. 
Uncle Sam is not all good or all bad. Frankly, 
here are areas in which the role of the Fed- 
eral government might be more desirably re- 
duced or eliminated. On the other hand, in 
many cases, the Federal government has had 
to expand its role or enter in new activities 
to fill a void or public need. 

The construction of Libby Dam fills a 
need. There is an ever increasing demand for 
hydroelectric power. If a community does 
not have ready access to power, it loses one 
of the basic requirements in developing new 
industries. This project will provide all of 
these things—power generation and a 
healthy competition in the utility market, 
Unquestionably, there is a need for flood 
control. The resources of the Federal gov- 
ernment are sufficiently large and able to 
control the periodic ravages of mother na- 
ture. As our Nation’s productivity and 
wealth grow, our population makes greater 
demands on our recreation resources. We 
all know tourism is a big item in our State's 
economy. The development that is planned 
around Libby Reservoir will make additional 
areas available to the public. 

Quite frankly, we all wouldn't be here to- 
day at this ground breaking ceremony if it 
were not for the government of the U.S.— 
your government. I know of no one in the 
private sector who has offered to construct 
this project as now planned. 

Ideally, the Federal government of our Na- 
tion is a partner in a joint effort to build 
prosperous communities. It assists in areas 
where local resources are inadequate or pre- 
vious efforts have failed. Here in Lincoln 
County, the Federal land acreage will expand, 
but this is compensated with additional pay- 
rolls, new industries, expanded economic re- 
sources. At this point, I wish to reiterate 
that I feel that your government has an ob- 
ligation to contribute its fair share to main- 
taining local services and schools. I have 
been in close touch with your very capable 
Superintendent of Schools, Carl Engebretson, 
on this matter and shall continue to be a 
strong advocate of the Federal impact pro- 
gram for schools. 

I didn't come here today to lecture. I came 
to celebrate a great occasion and to visit with 
my friends. But I do have one more com- 
ment. The government in Washington, your 
government, is a government supported by 
and responsible to the people of fifty states. 
The problems of everyday life are more de- 
manding than at any time in our history. If 
you do not desire the services of the Federal 
government with its resources and techni- 
cians, then the states and their municipal- 
ities must demonstrate the ability to resolve 
these problems to the satisfaction of the ma- 
jority, protecting the rights and needs of the 
minority. If this is not done, then under our 
Constitution, the Federal government has a 
strict responsibility to act. Through co- 
operation, we can blend the best of each and 
the end result will be a more prosperous, bet- 
ter educated, solvent and economically 
healthy Nation, well-prepared to meet the de- 
mands of this last half of the 20th Century. 

In closing, let me repeat my pleasure at 
being here with you today on this important 
occasion, The combination of clean moun- 
tain air and old-fashioned Montana hospital- 
ity has done wonders forme. It has renewed 
my spirit and made much more bearable the 
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thought of returning to the Senate for the 
final, hectic, weeks of a busy session. Thank 
you, 


INTEREST RATES AND WAGES 


Mr. GORE. Mr. President, on each 
day I am undertaking to examine the 
problem of higher interest rates from 
various points of view. Today I shall 
deal with interest rates and wages. 

Mr. President, yesterday the Federal 
Reserve Board moved once more to 
tighten the tight money screws and push 
interest rates even higher. The Board 
has raised the reserve requirement on 
certain time deposits, and this has the 
effect of making lendable funds even 
more scarce than they already are. 
This action, on top of the increase in the 
prime rate announced by some leading 
banks 2 days ago, and made general 
across the country yesterday, will inex- 
orably drive interest rates even higher 
than their already frightening and hurt- 
ful level, 

Yesterday in the Senate I discussed 
briefly the dramatic rise in interest rates 
and the equally sharp climb in the share 
of personal income which is derived from 
interest. I called to the attention of the 
Senate that, whereas interest income 
was only 5.8 percent of total personal in- 
come in 1960—and this represented a 
sharp increase over 1946—interest in- 
come has now climbed to 7.4 percent of 
total personal income. This is one more 
measure of the imbalances caused by 
higher and higher interest rates. 

In dollar amounts, personal interest 
income has grown from $23.4 billion in 
1960 to a current level of $42.4 billion. 
In other words, measured in dollar 
amounts, personal interest income has 
almost doubled since 1960. This should 
strike the attention of the Senate as I 
proceed briefly today to compare this al- 
most 100-percent increase in income 
from interest with income from wages. 

Now, who receives interest income? 
Not the ordinary wage earner. Not the 
young couple struggling to provide de- 
cent housing for a growing family. Not 
the bulk of the elderly who must subsist 
on social security or veterans benefits. 
No; these people do not benefit from 
higher interest rates. They suffer, The 
people who.gain maximum benefits from 
interest income are those who have ac- 
cumulated wealth in one way or another. 

I do not wish to be critical of those 
who have accumulated wealth. All of us 
seek to accumulate a little wealth. Iam 
saying that we are out of balance and 
the imbalance is growing. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The Senator’s 3 minutes have ex- 
pired. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that I may proceed 
for 2 additional minutes. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so or- 
dered, 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, consider 
the behavior of that increment of per- 
sonal income which is derived from 
wages and salaries. In 1960, this con- 
stituted 67.5 percent of total personal 
income, and it has remained at about 
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that level ever since. Even back in the 

darkest days of the great depression, 

in 1932, income from wages and salaries 
constituted 60.8 percent of personal in- 
come. 

What this means, in practical effect, 
is that the many who are primarily de- 
pendent upon wages have borne the 
brunt of the inflation we have experi- 
enced since 1960, while those who profit 
from interest income and higher interest 
rates have gained appreciably. 

Viewed from still another standpoint, 
the pressure on the wage earner has been 
steadily increasing. And this has tre- 
mendous significance for labor-manage- 
ment relations. The laboring man wants 
to share in the general prosperity and 
to increase his income to a higher level. 
He wants to do more than just keep 
even with inflation. He desires, quite 
naturally, to better his lot. 

So we see that higher interest rates 
cannot be viewed narrowly. An ever in- 
creasing spiral of interest rates has enor- 
mous economic and social complications, 
including portents for labor-manage- 
ment relations. 

How can the wage earner be denied 
some extra benefits when he sees the 
tremendous growth in the income of 
those who already have great wealth? 
How can he be denied a pay increase 
which will keep him ahead of the in- 
flationary wave, when he feels the in- 
exorable pressure from higher and high- 
er costs, particularly from the cost of 
financing everything he must buy on 
credit: his house, his automobile, his 
household appliances—everything he 
must borrow, everything he must build 
or buy on credit or on the installment 
plan. 

Mr. President, if we do not get our 
monetary house in order, and soon, we 
are going to experience increasing dif- 
ficulty in keeping the economy in bal- 
ance. 

Labor contracts running the gamut of 
industry will be up for renegotiation dur- 
ing the next year and a half. Major labor 
contracts which will expire in the months 
ahead include those in such industries 
as automobiles, electrical equipment and 
appliances, telephone and telegraph, con- 
struction, railroads, machinery, truck- 
ing, food products, apparel, local transit, 
finance, hotels and restaurants, paper, 
rubber, aircraft, ordnance and acces- 
sories, instruments, petroleum, printing 
and publishing, textiles, leather, airlines, 
personal services, wholesale and retail 
trade, toymakers, and tobacco manu- 
facturers. j 

Nation’s Business for August 1966 has 
an interesting article which lists many 
of these contracts. I ask unanimous 
consent that this article be printed at 
this point in my remarks. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

UNION UNREST AND WIDESPREAD, ANGRY DE- 
"MANDS GROW AS A Host OF LABOR e ede 
Run Our 
New union demands are vunding up as a 

whole flock ot labor contracts run out, not 

only this fau but tor a turbulent 17 months 
to com ret 
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Major negotiations for contracts ending in 
1967 will cover more than twice the number 
of employees involved in this year's negotia- 
tions, 

Labor union leaders everywhere are de- 
manding what can best be described by the 
timeworn phrase of labor pioneer Samuel 
Gompers: ‘More—now.” 

Negotiations between the United Auto 
Workers and the Big Three auto firms will 
set the pattern for demands. 

The Auto Workers will try to spearhead 
a shift away from pay by the hour or by 
the amount of work done to fixed salaries 
and full fringe benefits for the entire year. 
This tactic is designed mainly to dignity the 
union in the eyes of still unorganized white- 
collar workers. 

Wages generally will be getting more at- 
tention than fringe benefits as unions try to 
stay way ahead of the rising cost of living 
and to recoup deductions for increased social 
security taxes which they lobbied so hard 
for. A worker earning $6,600 a year will pay 
an additional $103 this year in social secu- 
rity taxes. That’s about five cents and hour 
more, 

The inflationary economy has suddenly 
given a fresh glow to “cost of living” clauses 
in labor contracts. These agreements au- 
tomatically boost wages when the govern- 
ment’s Consumer Price Index rises. 

Straight wage increases this year are run- 
ning higher than they have in six years, 
averaging about nine and a half cents an 
hour. But union demands for wage hikes 
have run as high as 25 per cent. 

Fringe benefits will hardly be ignored, of 
course. If unions don’t already have them, 
they will seek many of the following fringes: 

Compensation for the time employees 
spend on coffee breaks, washing up and 
traveling between their homes and their 
jobs. 

Increased paid vacations—as long as six 
weeks a year and 13 weeks every fifth year. 

Severance pay plans for blue-collar as well 
as white-colar empoyees. 

More paid holidays (some want nine of 
them a year) linked with double time for 
holiday work. 

A vacation bonus of 25 per cent of a week’s 
wages. 

A full-pay, shorter workweek (four days, 
32 hours). 

Six days a year of paid sick leave. 

Compulsory union shop in states without 
right-to-work laws. 

Earlier retirement (Some employees al- 
ready retire as early as age 55 on company- 
paid pensions of up to $400 a month). 

Retraining of employees for new skills. 

Assurance against job loss due to automa- 
tion. 

Insurance for an employee’s family in case 
of his death. 

Portable company pensions so an employee 
can shift jobs and take pension credits with 
him. 

Time off with pay for medical appoint- 
ments. 

An extra 75 cents an hour to cover baby- 
sitter costs for a mother who is asked to work 
weekends, holidays or overtime. 

Dental as well as hospital and medical 
insurance. 

Company help in paying college tuition 
costs of employees’ children. 

TEMPTING GOVERNMENT CONTROLS 


Wage increases alone so far this. year are 
averaging about 3.7 per cent for the first 
year of major contracts. The figure is ex- 
pected to top four per cent by the end of the 
year and five per cent next year. 

All of this, of course, puts the hikes well 
above President Johnson’s suggested limit of 
3.2 per cent on combined increases in wages 
and fringe benefits. 

The unions’ refusal to restrain their de- 
mands has renewed talk of government con- 
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trol ot wages and prices to prevent Bin 
acceleration in the . 

dent Johnson, however, has wa 
wants to give voluntary methods a eg 

before considering mandatory con 

as those imposed Arins oe tee 
the Korean War. 

Meanwhile, federal mediators are partici- 
pating in more and more “noncrisis” bargain- 
ing in hopes of pulling the reins on inflation 
while heading off strikes. 

Also, continuous, year-round bargaining at 
the level of union locals is gaining 8 
as a means of averting long, damaging strikes. 

But some see a serious threat to the deli- 
cate balance of power between management 
and unions.in AFL-CIO attempts to gang 
up on single firms that hold contracts with 
Several unions, 

The real showdown for this new device is 
in the current eight-union confrontation of 
the electrical equipment companies. 

Major labor contracts that expire in the 
next 17 months are listed here by indus- 
tries: 

Automobiles—Three-year contracts signed 
by the major auto companies—General Mo- 
tors, Ford and Chrysler—end in September, 
1967. 

The General Motors contract covers 345,000 
auto workers, Ford’s covers 141,000 and 
Chrysler’s, 81,700. 

In October, 1967, UAW contracts expire 
for 20,200 employees at American Motors 
Corp. and 7,850 at Mack Trucks, Inc., which 
closed its plants in 1961 when it underwent 
a 46-day strike. 

In November, 1967, UAW contracts end 
for 6,000 at Dana Corp. and 5,100 at Rockwell- 
Standard Corp, 

Although workers in the auto industry 
stand fourth highest in the nation in gross 
hourly earnings, UAW President Walter P. 
Reuther has proclaimed that all auto work- 
ers must be paid hereafter by salary. 

The fiery Mr. Reuther also threatens to 
insist that workers making American cars 
in Canadian plants be paid the same as those 
in U.S. plants. At present, U.S. employees 
average 41 cents an hour more than Cana- 
dians for production work. It’s up to $1 
an hour more for skilled trades. 

This Reuther demand is seen as an 8 
to discourage auto firms from 
over the border to avoid exorbitant wage 
rates at home. 

Additional bargaining points will be de- 
tailed in Detroit next spring when the UAW 
holds a special collective bargaining conven- 
tion. At the unſon's constitutional conven- 
tion last May in Long Beach, Calif., delegates 
took the. unusual step of overriding leader 
Reuther to add a shorter workweek to de- 
mands in the upcoming bargaining. Mr. 
Reuther had feared that throwing in that 
item would weaken his focus on guaranteed 
annual salaries for workers. 

Another resolution passed by the dele- 
gates—this time with Mr. Reuther's bless- 
ing—said, “Justice and economic considera- 
tion alike make it imperative that major 
emphasis be placed on wage increases in 1967 
negotiations.” 

The UAW plans to fatten wages by “mod- 
ernizing the arithmetic” in cost of living 
clauses, Other likely UAW demands will be 
in the fields of overtime, transfer of blue- 
collar workers to white-collar jobs, the use 
of attrition when technological changes cut 
work forces and “parity and security” for 
workers employed by independent parts and 
other suppliers. 

In an effort to hang on to and attract 
skilled trades workers and white-collar work- 
ers, including technical, office and profes- 
sional workers, the UAW has decided to give 
them more say in the bargaining. From now 
on, after the UAW’s International Executive 
Board has approved a local union’s a 
for separate balloting to ratify a con 
these skilled workers will be allowed to vote 
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on the total package and then on those areas 
ot the agreement that pertain only to them. 

Electrical equipment and appliances—Gen- 
eral Electric’s contracts with 70,000 Inter- 
national Union of Electrical Workers (IUE) 
AFL-CIO and 12,000 members of the inde- 
pendent United Electrical Workers (UE) ex- 
pire in October, 1966. At the same time, 
Westinghouse has contracts running out for 
35,000 IUE members, 6,000 UE members and 
14,000 members of the Federation of Westing- 
house Independent Salaried Unions. 

Insurance, pension and vacation agree- 
ments at both General Electric and West- 
inghouse expire in 1968. 

The big issue in the current negotiations 
is over the coordinated bargaining—the 
gang-up—approach IUE's new president, 
Paul Jennings, has adopted. The IUE has 
joined ranks with seven other unions which 
represent, in all, 120,000 GE employees. The 
aim: Coordinate strategy and demands. 

The seven other unions are Auto Workers, 
Machinists, International Brotherhood of 
Electrical Workers (IBEW), American Federa- 
tion of Technical Engineers, Sheet Metal 
Workers, Allied Industrial Workers and Flint 
Glass Workers. 

The coordinated unions seek what they 
claim to be a “catch up” wage increase of 25 
to 30 cents an hour; a yearly improvement 
factor based on increased productivity; re- 
instatement of a cost-of-living clause elim- 
inated in 1960 and elimination of wage dif- 
ferences in various areas for what they view 
as the same work. 

Western Electric Co., Inc., has contracts 
ending next month with 5,700 IBEW mem- 
bers at its Indianapolis, Ind., plant, and in 
December with 11,900 IBEW members at its 
Kearney, N.J., plant and 7,100 Communica- 
tions Workers in its Merrimack Valley Works 
in Essex County, Mass. 

A contract between Allen-Bradley Co., of 
Milwaukee, Wisc., and 5,000 members of UE 
expires in March, 1967. 

Employees of electrical equipment com- 
panies right now are ranked third highest in 
gross hourly earnings among the nation’s 
industries. 

Telephone and telegraph—The Communi- 
cations Workers of America have contracts 
ending next month covering 61,800 telephone 
workers in Washington, D.C., Michigan, 
Maryland, Ohio and the interstate North- 
west Bell Telephone Co. Terms reached with 
them should set the pace for an additional 
217,100 CWA telephone workers over most 
of the country. Their contracts run out be- 
tween October, 1966, and the end of March, 
1967. 

The CWA has flatly turned down any at- 
tempt to keep its wage and fringe demands 
anywhere close to President Johnson’s 3.2 
per cent guideline. 

“I fear we are faced with a more complex, 
a more difficult—and yes, perhaps a more 
dangerous—collective bargaining course 
than we have experienced in many, many 
years,” CWA’s speech-loving Prsident Joseph 
A. Beirne predicts. 

In addition to bargaining for fat wage 
increases, CWA wants full company-paid 
hospitalization, surgical and major medical 
coverage, more liberal pensions and four 
weeks of vacation to start after 20 years in- 
stead of the present 25 years. 

CWA also wants the Bell System, which has 
been paying 60 per cent of its employees’ 
life insurance premiums to pick up the full 
tab. 

The Electrical Workers (IBEW) have con- 
tracts expiring in October 1966 for 11,200 
employees of the Illinois Bell Telephone Co.'s 
plant department and in March, 1967, for 
7.800 employees of the traffic department of 
Bell Telephone Co. of Pennsylvania. 

Also, 35,100 telephone workers covered by 
three independent unions in Pennsylvania 
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and New England have contracts that will 
end in October 1966. 

They will probably use the CWA Septem- 
ber terms as a guide to what they demand. 
The same is true of the 13,400 members of- 
the independent Telephone Traffic Union 
whose contract with the New York Telepone 
Co.’s downstate traffic department will end 
in March 1967. 

Construction—This industry, which pays 
the highest of all average hourly earnings, 
has been watched closely by the Administra- 
tion which is seeking a “stabilization form- 
ula” for major construction wage setlements. 

Labor Secretary Willard Wirtz has been 
working on plans to “stabilize employment” 
in construction by seeking smaller pay gains 
spread out over longer periods in hopes of 
bringing. them down a little closer to the 
federal guideline level. 

He proposes to examine the “complete 
economics” of major construction contracts, 
including wages, productivity, hours of work 
and comparisons with agreements in other 
states. 

Confronting him will be contracts ending 
in March between 9,000 Hod Carriers and the 
New England Road Builders Assn. and the 
Massachusetts Labor Relations Division. 
Also that month, 10,000 members of the 
Painters Union in Chicago have contracts 
ending with the Painting and Decorating 
Contractors Assn. 

In April the scene shifts to Ohio where 
agreements end for 8,000 Carpenters Union 
members, mostly in the Cleveland area, 9,000 
Hod Carriers and 12,000 Operating Engineers. 

In May the Chicago area faces major con- 
tract terminations for 30,000 Hod Carriers, 
29,000 Carpenters and 8,000 Plumbers. Mean- 
while, contracts end between the Master 
Builders Assn. of Western Pennsylvania, Inc., 
and 5,000 Carpenters Union members and 
5,000 Hod Carriers. 

Also in May, agreements end for 5,500 Op- 
erating Engineers in Oregon.and Washing- 
ton State and 9,000 Bricklayers Union mem- 
bers in New York, 

The next major construction contracts run 
out in December, 1967. They cover 10,000 
Hod Carriers in upstate New York and 6,300 
Hod Carriers in Washington State. Also in 
December, a contract ends between the Na- 
tional Elevator Manufacturing Industry, Inc., 
and 12,000 Elevator Constructors Union 
members. 

Railroads—All major rail unions will be 
negotiating during the next 17 months. 

The open-end contracts that the unions 
hold make strike threats in this industry a 
constant worry, but next spring is viewed as 
the real crisis period. 

Wage demands range from an 18 per cent 
across-the-board increase by the Railway 
Clerks to a 33 per cent increase by the Engi- 
neers. All railway unions want to reinstate 
a cost of living clause which they had be- 
tween 1951 and 1954 but dropped fearing a 
recession. 

A ban ended on July 12 against negotia- 
tions on wages and major fringe benefits 
for train service employees (brakemen, con- 
ductors, trainmen and switchmen) and on 
major fringes for engine service employees 
(firemen and engineers). 

Wage negotiations for engine service em- 
ployees cannot be taken up before next 
Jan. 1, which is also the expiration date on 
the moratorium on wage and major fringe 
negotiations for nonoperating employees. 

Efforts to merge the unions representing 
firemen, conductors and switchmen are 
mainly aimed at reducing. interunion raid- 
ing for members, but they might also give 
the unions a tougher bargaining front. 

Machinery—The Auto Workers have major 
agreements that expire in the fall of 1967 
with the production and maintenance de- 
partments of International Harvester Oo., 
Deere & Co., the Caterpillar Tractor Co., Allis- 
Chalmers Manufacturing Co. and the Detroit 
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Tooling Assn. The contracts cover 78,700 
employees. 

An Official at International Harvester Co., 
which accounts for 35,000 of the employees, 
privately predicts a strike. 

At the same time, the Electrical Workers 
(IUE) have contracts coming to an end for 
30,500 employees at General Motors Corp. and 
ma Whirlpool Corp.'s Evansville, Ind., Divi- 

n. 

In August, 1967, the National Cash Reg- 
ister Co.'s contract ends with 13,000 members 
of the National Cash Register Employees In- 
dependent Union. 

Trucking and warehousing—The period 
from January through August, 1967, will be 
fraught with terminations of contracts with 
the Teamsters. The first big expiration will 
be the New England Freight Agreement 
which covers 16,000 Teamsters. 

Teamsters boss James R. Hoffa, fortified 
with newly given powers to tell his locals 
what should be in their contracts, says he 
will draw up a list of nationwide bargain- 
ing demands in November. He adds that the 
list is sure to be tailored to take advantage 
of recent rulings by the National Labor Rela- 
tions Board and to include demands for still 
greater increases in welfare provisions, espe- 
cially pensions, and “a substantial wage in- 
crease.” 

Hoffa predicts more violence ahead in col- 
lective bargaining across the land. 

In March contracts end for 190,900 Team- 
sters in the central states, 66,000 in western 
states, 19,000 in the Southeast, 18,000 in New 
York State and an additional 156,000 covered 
by nationwide agreements. 

In May the central and western portions 
of the National Master Automobile Transpor- 
tation Agreement ends, with 11,500 Team- 
sters affected. In July contracts end for 
6,500 Teamsters in New York and New Jer- 
sey, and in August another 17,500 Teamsters. 
face the end of the Northern New Jersey 
General Trucking Agreement. 

November will see another central states 
contract end with 5,000 Teamsters. 

Food Products—The Teamsters have a 
contract ending next February covering 50,- 
000 employees of the California Processors 
and Growers, Inc.; in March with 10,000 em- 
ployees of the Dairy Industry Industrial 
Relations Assn. and 5,000 employees of the 
Dried Fruit Industry; and in May with 6,000 
employees of the California Brewers Assn. 

In August, 1967, the Packinghouse Work- 
ers Meat Cutters and the National Brother- 
hood of Packinghouse and Dairy Workers 
have agreements ending with Armour and 
Co., John Morrell & Co., Swift & Co. and Wil- 
son & Co., Inc. Some 46,300 employees are 
covered by these contracts. 

Apparel—In December, 1966, 6,000 Inter- 
national Ladies Garment Workers have con- 
tracts ending with Eastern region juvenile 
clothing makers, This should set the pace 
for terms for next May when ILGWU agree- 
ments end with the New York Coat & Suit 
Manufacturers (40,000 employees), the Na- 
tional Skirt and Sportswear Association, Inc. 
(15,000 employees), various California coat 
and suit makers (5,000 employees) and an 
interstate group of infants’ and children’s 
clothing makers (9,500 employees). 

In August, 1967, an ILGWU contract cover- 
ing 6,000 employees ends with the Pleaters, 
Stitchers and Embroiderers Assn., Inc., in 
New York City. 

The average wage increase in men’s and 
boys’ apparel in 1965 was 12.5 cents, and the 
average deferred increase for 1966 was 10 
cents, 

Local Transit—Contract negotiations are 
expected to begin formally this fall for 5,300 
Transport Workers and the Philadelphia 
Transportation Co. or its successor. Their 
present agreement ends in January. 

TWU wants to boost the top hourly rate 
for Philadelphia bus drivers from $2.96 to 
the $3.73 handed to New York City drivers. 
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TWU also will push for more liberal vaca- 
tion allowances, holiday pay, uniform allow- 
ances, retirement plans, sick benefits and 
hospital and medical care. 

The contract between 65,250 Transport 
Workers and the Manhattan and Bronx Sur- 
face Transit Operating Authority runs out 
again in December, 1967. 

The agreement signed last June between 
24,000 taxi drivers and garagemen in New 
York City comes to an end in November, 
1967. It was agreed to by labor and man- 
agement in 80 garages after a five-day strike 
and mediation by Mayor John Lindsay. 

Finance, insurance and real estate—In 
April the contract ends between the Realty 
Advisory Board on Labor Relations, Apart- 
ment Buildings (New York City) and 20,000 
Building Service Employees. In September, 
1967, the agreement ends between the Pru- 
dential Insurance Co. of America and 17,000 
Insurance Workers members. 

Hotels and restaurants— At its convention 
in St. Louis this spring, the Hotel & Restau- 
rant Employes & Bartenders International 
Union resolved to lift wage scales from pres- 
ent “bargain basement rates” to rates ap- 
proximating the “city worker's family 
budget.” 

Currently, the union claims that this 
would amount to about $3 an hour to meet 
needs of an urban family of four. 

Contracts expire next month between hotel 
Owners in Chicago and Washington, D.C., 
and 13,200 members of the Hotel & Restau- 
rant Employees. In March contracts end for 
16,300 employees of resort hotels in Southern 
California and Las Vegas, Nev. 

In May an agreement expires for 32,000 
Members of the New York Hotel Association 
of New York City, Inc. 

Paper—The Pacific Coast Assn. of Pulp 
and Paper Manufacturers, which was struck 
last time before signing a 29-month contract 
with the Association of Western Pulp and 
Paper Workers, faces another strike dead- 
line in March. Some 21,500 employees are 
affected. 

In May contracts with the International 
Paper Co.’s Southern Kraft Division end for 
13,000 members of the Papermakers and Pa- 
perworkers, the Pulp and Sulphite Workers 
and the Electrical Workers (IBEW). 

Rubber—In April contracts expire for 71,- 
400 Rubber Workers’ members at United 
States Rubber Co., Goodyear Tire and Rub- 
ber Co., Firestone Tire and Rubber Co. and 
B, F. Goodrich Co. Terms in the Big Four 
contracts will also be extended to the 8,500 
Rubber Workers’ members employed by the 
family-owned Gates Rubber Co., whose main 
plant is in Denver, 

In the following September, the agree- 
ment ends between another 5,700 Rubber 
Workers and General Motors’ Inland Manu- 
facturing Division at Dayton, Ohio, 

Aircraft — Thompson-Ramo-Wooldridge, 
Inc., has a contract ending next May with 
5,000 members of the Aircraft. Workers Al- 
Uance, Inc, In June the Boeing Co. contract 
with 7,500 members of the Seattle Profes- 
sional Engineering Employees Association 
ends. 

Ordnance and Accessories—An agreement 
ends next November between 9,000 Auto 
Workers and the Martin-Marietta Corp.’s 
Martin Co. Division in Denver, Baltimore and 
Orlando, Fla. 

Controlling instruments—A contract ends 
next June between Sperry Rand Corp.'s Sper- 
ry Gyroscope Division and 5,600 production, 
maintenance and salaried workers in the 
Great Neck, N.Y., area, represented by the 
Electrical Workers (IUE). 

Petroleum Atlantic Refining Co. and 7,000 
members of the Atlantic Independent Un- 
ion reach the end of their current contract 
next March. The gross hourly earnings in 
the pene industry is second only to 
those in the construction. industry. 
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Printing and Publishing—The Printing 
Industries of Metropolitan New York, Inc., 
Printers League Section, has an agreement 
that expires in March with 5,000 members of 
New York Typographical Union No. 6. 

The present contract was signed last No- 
vember, 10 days ahead of the expiration 
date of the previous contract. That was the 
first time in the 59-year relationship between 
the two groups that a settlement had been 
reached before the contract ended. This 
was largely because the new wage rates and 
benefits went into effect immediately upon 
signing, without waiting for the expiration of 
the old contract. 

Textiles—Next October the Plain Dye and 
Machine Print Agreements ends for 8,500 
members of the Textile Workers Union. In 
July a contract ends between the United 
Knitwear Manufacturers League, Inc., of New 
York City and 10,000 members of the ILGWU. 

Leather and Leather Products—The Inter- 
mational Shoe Co.'s contract with 13,000 
members of the Boot and Shoe Workers and 
the United Shoe Workers ends next month. 
Brown Shoe Co. has a contract with 10,500 
members of the same unions that expires 
next October. 

In January 7,500 members of the United 
Shoe Workers face a strike deadline with 
Massachusetts Shoe. 

Airlines—A contract between Pan-Ameri- 
can World Airways, Inc. and 6,000 members 
of the Railway and Steamship Clerks runs 
out in March. 

Personal Services—A master contract ends 
next November for 16,000 Clothing Workers 
in the New York metropolitan area. 

Wholesale and Retail Trade—Contracts end 
for the First National Stores, Inc., in the 
New England area, and 12,000 Meat Cutters 
in November. 

Contracts end in July for 15,000 Rete 
Clerks with the Philadelphia Food Store Em- 
ployers Labor Council for stores in Pennsyl- 
vania, New York and Delaware. 

In October, 1967, 10,000 Meat Cutters have 
agreements ending with food stores in the 
Chicago area. The next month, some 18,000 
Retail Clerks end contracts with food retail- 
ers in the Chicago area, 

Toy Makers—Next June a contract ends be- 
tween the National Association of Doll Manu- 
facturers, Inc., in New York City and 10,000 
Toy Workers. 

Tobacco Manufacturers—Contracts be- 
tween the American Tobacco Co., Inc. and 
5,000 members of the Tobacco Workers end 
in December, 1967. 


Mr. GORE. Mr. President, we must 
move now to restore balance to our econ- 
omy. The present situation cannot be 
tolerated long. We can have balanced 
growth. President Johnson must make 
positive and forthright recommendations 
for action both by the executive depart- 
ments and by the Congress. 


SHOULD WE HAVE A TAX 
INCREASE? 


Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that I may pro- 
ceed for 5 minutes. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, I 
shall discuss this morning the desirabil- 
ity of a tax increase. 

The international payments position 
of the United States is presently faced 
with three major problems: 

First. Failure to correct decisively the 
deficit in its international accounts. 
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Second. Associated with that failure, 
continuation of drain on its gold re- 
serves; and 

Third. Possible Fepeiouinadonil of the 
persistent weakness of sterling. 

Mr. President, I think it is appropriate 
that my remarks should follow those of 
the distinguished Senator from Ten- 
nessee [Mr. Gore], who has just pointed 
out some grave problems incident to the 
increase in interest rates. 

U.S. PAYMENTS DEFICIT 


Every American should be grateful to 
those friendly foreign institutions who 
have aided the United States with its 
continuing balance-of-payments prob- 
lem by making large investments in long- 
term deposits with U.S. banks, and in 
U.S. bonds. 

As a result, in the first 5 months of this 
year, these investments amounted to $712 
million, as against annual averages of 
about $170 million in the 4-year period 
1962-65. 

This action by these foreign investors 
now makes it possible for the Treasury 
Department to announce that the United 
States has been able so far this year to 
keep its continuing international pay- 
ments deficit in the neighborhood of last 
year’s level—$1,335 million on the so- 
called liquidity basis. 

In view of the inevitable negative im- 
pact of the war in Vietnam on U.S. in- 
ternational payments, such a result 
might be considered reasonably satisfac- 
tory. This fact should be tempered, how- 
ever, by the realization that these ex- 
traordinary deposits and investments in 
this country are both temporary and un- 
sustainable; and that therefore the basic 
U.S. payments position continues its 
serious deterioration. 

This deterioration is even more dis- 
quieting because along with it has been 
à deterioration in the U.S. trade balance. 
Our export surplus has declined from 
$6.7 billion in 1964 and $4.8 billion in 
1965 to an annual rate of 83.9 billion in 
the first half of 1966. 

This decline, in turn, appears to re- 
flect primarily the influence of rising in- 
flationary pressures in the economy. 
With domestic demand expanding faster 
than the domestic output of goods and 
services, imports are rising excessively 
fast, while the rise in exports is ham- 
pered, not only by the diversion of ex- 
portable goods to domestic use, but also 
by the increase in domestic prices and 
costs, which hurts the international com- 
petitiveness of U.S. producers. 


GOLD DRAIN 


During the first half of 1966, U.S. gold 
reserves declined by $277 million. This 
drain is less than the corresponding 
decline in 1965, but its rate exceeds our 
gold losses in 1964 and 1963. 

While U.S. gold reserves are still large, 
their steady shrinkage cannot fail to 
create uncertainties in the mind of the 
international financial community. 
Rightly or wrongly, that community 
attaches great importance to gold as the 
ultimate monetary reserve asset. 

This uncertainty is reflected in the 
relatively high price of gold in the Lon- 
don private gold market—around $35.18 
per ounce, one-half of 1 percent above 
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par—and even more importantly, in the 
relatively small amount of newly mined 
gold that currently finds its way into 
the world’s monetary reserves. 

Although world gold production is at 
a record peak—close to $14 billion in 
1965, excluding the substantial output of 
the Soviet area—only about $300 million 
in gold was added to the reserves of the 
free world in the 15 months from Decem- 
ber 1964 to March 1966. This is in con- 
trast to an annual average of $630 mil- 
lion in the preceding 4 years. 

The lagging flow of newly mined gold 
into monetary reserves—refiecting 
mainly if not entirely an increase in gold 
hoarding and gold speculation—adds 
greatly to the problem of international 
liquidity. But as long as the U.S. pay- 
ments deficit is not corrected, an appro- 
priate solution of the liquidity problem, 
either by the creation of new interna- 
tional reserve assets, or by a liberaliza- 
tion of drawing rights on the Interna- 
tional Monetary Fund or by a combina- 
tion of both methods, will be hampered. 
Surplus countries will suspect that the 
United States wants international pay- 
ments reform primarily to find new ways 
of financing a perpetual payments 
deficit. 

STERLING PROBLEM 

The persistent weakness of sterling in 
exchange markets affects the interna- 
tional financial position of the United 
States in two ways. 

First, and most directly, the continu- 
ous outflow of funds from Britain has 
compelled the British authorities to 
liquidate most of their holdings of U.S. 
securities. Unless the proceeds are in- 
vested by the British authorities in other 
U.S. long-term assets, this liquidation 
appears in the U.S. payments statistics 
as a capital outflow. 

According to British reports, the re- 
maining British official holdings of U.S. 
securities still amount to about $500 mil- 
lion. If the pressure on sterling con- 
tinues, however, the British authorities 
will no doubt be compelled to liquidate 
these holdings also, thereby raising the 
U.S. payments deficit by a corresponding 
amount. 

More important, however, on the in- 
ternational status of the dollar, are the 
indirect effects of the sterling problem. 
World trade and finance are based on the 
use of both the dollar and sterling in the 
settlement of international transactions; 
and market concern about one of these 
two currencies inevitably produces mar- 
ket concern about the other—unless the 
latter currency is clearly so strong as to 
be above all suspicion. 

The dollar was in that fortunate posi- 
tion in 1949, when sterling was devalued 
in recognition of the dislocations caused 
by the war. But as long as the U.S. pay- 
ments deficit continues, and especially 
as long as domestic inflationary pres- 
sures’ in the United States are not 
brought under control, market concern 
about sterling will have increasingly ad- 
verse repercussions on market confidence 
in the continued stable value of the 
dollar. 

And paradoxically, unless the causes 
of market concern about the dollar have 
meanwhile been removed, the very meas- 
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ures needed to assure the market about 
the future of sterling could well do fur- 
ther harm to the dollar. 

The British payments balance can be 
restored to equilibrium only if the Brit- 
ish trade balance is improved, either by 
reducing British imports or— preferably, 
from the point of view of both the Brit- 
ish economy and world commerce—by 
expanding British exports. In either 
case, U.S. exports would be hit unless 
our producers not only avoided a deterio- 
ration in their international competitive 
position, but actually improved that 
Position. Such improvement, however, 
is not possible if there are continuing in- 
flationary pressures in the United States. 

In fact, unless such improvement takes 
place, any full recovery of sterling might 
actually lead international speculators 
to shift their attacks from sterling to the 
dollar; and such a shirt could have seri- 
ous consequences. 

So far, speculative attacks on sterling 
have been frustrated by the support given 
to sterling by other countries, under the 
leadership of the United States. The 
position of the United States in inter- 
national finance is so unique, however, 
that, in the case of a concentrated specu- 
lative attack on the dollar, support by 
foreign countries might not have the 
same decisive effect as support of a for- 
eign currency by the United States; and 
if the international payments position of 
the United States was not so strong as to 
deter serious speculative attacks, the dol- 
lar might become even more vulnerable 
than sterling. 

CONCLUSIONS r 

There are many domestic reasons for 
more effective control of inflationary 
pressures in the United States; but the 
U.S. international payments position 
would appear to make that control man- 
datory. 

A further substantial tightening of 
monetary policy might run a risk of in- 
creasingly adverse side effects. 

Experience with voluntary restraint 
has shown that such restraint cannot be 
expected to work effectively over an ex- 
tended period. 

Direct controls on prices and wages 
should be avoided if possible. They are 
inconsistent with the principles on which 
our economic system is based, and would 
— rise to increasing avoidance and eva- 

on. 

In summary, therefore, it would ap- 
pear that the only sure and safe method 
of counterinflationary action is a fur- 
ther substantial firming of fiscal policy. 
Expenditure‘ curtailment in certain pro- 
grams should of course be considered, 
but the quickest and most effective meth- 
od would be an increase in tax revenue. 

A tax increase could immediately re- 
duce the further expansion of domestic 
demand to a pace consistent with the 
rising domestic supply of goods and serv- 
ices pand therefore either reduce, or elim- 
inate, the upward pressure on prices and 
wages. It would also benefit the U.S. 
trade balance, both immediately and in 
the long run. 

An increase in the U.S. export sur- 
plus would in turn have an important ef- 
fect on the attitude of the international 
financial community. It would help 
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greatly to maintain international con- 
fidence in the dollar. 

Such action could correct both the do- 
mestic and the international disequi- 
librium now characteristic of the U.S. 
economy. 

Mr. HARTKE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. SYMINGTON. I am glad to yield 
to the able Senator from Indiana, a dis- 
tinguished authority in this field, and a 
member of the Finance Committee. 

Mr. HARTKE. I thank the Senator 
for his kind comments. 

The Senator from Missouri has made 
an excellent contribution to a very im- 
portant facet of the overall health of the 
US. economic situation: I think the 
balance-of-payments problem is too 
often thought of as something that most 
people do not have to worry about, that 
it is only something for bankers and the 
Government to worry about. It is some- 
thing that should concern every Ameri- 
can. The problem which faces Great 
Britain is one which is forcing officials 
there to take steps leading to a forced 
recession. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The time of the Senator has 
expired. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to proceed for 1 
additional minute. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. HARTKE. The problem that the 
Senator from Missouri has called atten- 
tion to in his speech needed to be called 
to our attention. I think his speech was 
outstanding. I hope he will continue 
to speak out. I might not necessarily 
agree with the necessity for a tax in- 
crease, but I agree with the analysis of 
the Senator from Missouri. 

I intend to say more about the fiscal 
and monetary situation tomorrow. This 
speech today was a significant statement, 
following that of the Senator from Ten- 
nessee, about the problem we face in the 
spiraling and escalation of interest rates. 
There is an escalation of prices and esca- 
lation of the interest rates paralleling the 
escalation in military affairs. We have 
not seen the end of those increases, and 
they are likely to bring serious trouble, 
as they do in all of these areas, 

I was interested in the reference to the 
wage-price guidelines. In my opinion, 
this problem illustrates one of the trou- 
bles with the voluntary restraints over- 
seas. Temporarily, they were satisfac- 
tory, but for the long range they cannot 
succeed. 

It is time that we put our own house 
in order. 

I think the Senator from Missouri and 
the Senator from Tennessee are making 
real contributions: The Senator from 
Tennessee has a background in this field 
which is to be admired. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. I thank the Sen- 
ator from Indiana for his kind remarks. 
Let me mention again the point I was 
trying to make this morning. When the 
Treasury Department estimated earlier 
that the balance of payments would 
either be one-quarter billion dollars fa- 
vorable or one-fourth billion dollars un- 
favorable, it was estimated at that time 
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that the excess of imports over exports 
in the private sector would be some 
$6 billion. ‘That has been revised, and 
revised again downward, to the point 
where the estimate is now $3.9 billion. 
In the past that favorable balance has 
tempered: the serious imbalance in our 
overall balance-of-payments deficit 
which has resulted from such Govern- 
ment expenditures as offshore procure- 
ment, tourism, and foreign aid. 

The second point I would make is that 
many people today say they are not too 
worried about the problems incident to 
our balance of payments, because so they 
say, we cannot have anything compara- 
ble to what occurred in the depression 
of the early 1930’s in that we have passed 
laws to protect us against such a reoc- 
currence. 

May I point out, however, that at that 
time a relatively small part of US. 
wealth in the form of dollars was owned 
abroad. Today the foreign central banks 
and other foreign interests own twice; in 
current U.S. liabilities redeemable in 
gold, as much as the United States has 
gold to pay said liabilities. 

It is not, therefore, what the dollar is 
worth as much as it is what the foreign 
people who own those $30 billion abroad 
believe it is worth. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the senior Sen- 
ator from Missouri have 2 additional 
minutes, in order to ask the Senator 
from Missouri a question. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President; will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr.SYMINGTON. Iam glad to yield 
to the able Senator from Tennessee, an- 
other authority in the field of finance. 

Mr. GORE. I appreciate those gener- 
ous comments. I do not claim to be an 
authority. I only claim to be a student 
and Senator who is deeply concerned. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. I read everything 
the Senator says on this subject with in- 
terest, and am always rewarded. 

Mr. GORE. I thank the Senator. 

I have listened with rapt attention to 
the very profound, provocative statement 
the Senator has made. It is but one more 
of the elucidating statements he has 
made on the balance of payments, upon 
the precarious position of the United 
States in the world economy. 

He has today suggested, it seems to 

me, domestically, that it is not safe to 
continue to rely alone upon monetary 
policy to control the inflationary pres- 
sures that grow out of the Vietnam war, 
an expansion of our own economy and 
an expansion of the Great Society pro- 
grams, 
Mr. SYMINGTON. The Senator is 
right. The major thrust of what I was 
trying to say is that we cannot rely solely 
on monetary policy. 

Mr. GORE. High interest rates can- 
not finance the Vietnam war. We can- 
not safely rely on higher interest rates 
alone to restrain the pressures. This is 
beyond the scope and the effectiveness of 
interest rates. In such a situation as we 
now find ourselves, as I have tried to 
show one day after another, higher and 
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higher interest. rates create more im- 
balance, not less. 

As I have tried to point out today, in 
the presence of the Senator from In- 
diana, the Senator from Georgia, the 
Senator from Wisconsin, and the Senator 
from Missouri, the whole gamut of in- 
dustrial management relations is coming 
up for negotiation in the next few 
months. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The time of the Senator has ex- 
pired. 

Mr. GORE, I ask unanimous consent 
for 1 additional minute. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, as the 
Senator from Indiana points out, with 
the guidelines gone, with the wage earner 
being pinched by higher interest rates 
and by a higher cost of living, and look- 
ing across the street and seeing income 
from interest doubled since 1960, unless 
we take remedial action, the economy will 
have a disastrous experience. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. I agree with the 
able Senator from Tennessee. There is 
a certain glamor about diplomatic mat- 
ters and military matters which is not 
characteristic of economic problems. I 
would hope that on the floor of the Sen- 
ate, however, we all feel, as I am confi- 
dent the Senators from Tennessee and 
Indiana do, that, with the exception of 
a nuclear exchange, there is nothing 
more important, from the standpoint of 
the duties of the Congress, than effort to 
maintain the integrity of U.S. currency. 

Mr. HARTKE: Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr, SYMINGTON. Iyield. 

Mr. HARTKE. I really wish to com- 
ment upon the statement by the Sena- 
. Tennessee regarding interest 
rates. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The time of the Senator from 
Missouri has expired. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that I may have 
2 more minutes. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so or- 
dered. 

Mr. HARTKE. Yesterday we saw the 
prime rate of interest increased again. 
The prime rate of interest is simply what 
banks charge their best customers. 
That rate has gone up. I was really dis- 
tressed when I read that the able Sec- 
retary of the Treasury yesterday found 
himself in a practically helpless position. 
It is remarkably difficult to understand 
how the Secretary of the Treasury can 
find himself in a position, when rates 
of interest go up, in which he says to 
the American people that all he can do 
is to wring his hands and say, “No, no, 
no; please don’t.” It is almost like say- 
ing that the bankers should not have 
done this to the country. The Secre- 
tary of the Treasury appears to be the 
captive of other people, people who are 
apparently giving the directions, if he 
cannot unharness himself from the bind 
and is being prevented from taking ef- 
fective action. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. If I may inter- 
rupt, I would hope the Senator does not 
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believe that I am critizing the Federal 
Reserve. It seems to me that we have 
worked ourselves into a position where 
we first say to the Federal Reserve, 
“Your problem is to curtail inflation. 
You are the ones. Do it through the 
monetary method, through interest 
rates.” Then we criticize them for the 
actions we asked them to undertake. 

Mr. HARTKE. I appreciate what the 
Senator is saying. I understand that 
there may be a difference of opinion in 
our approach to this matter, but the 
fact still remains that the Secretary of 
the Treasury sits where Alexander Ham- 
ilton sat. Alexander Hamilton came to 
this country and gave us both a sound 
monetary policy and a good banking 
system. Now we need his type of cour- 
age. We need that same type of leader- 
ship at this moment if we are to cope 
with these serious problems. High in- 
terest rates will cut into everybody’s 
pocket, will hurt everyone individually 
and will damage the country as a whole 
most of all. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. HARTKE, I am happy to yield. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, just as 
Alexander Hamilton occupied the same 
position the present Secretary of the 
Treasury now occupies, President John- 
son occupies the same position President 
Roosevelt occupied, who led this country 
through a great war while maintaining 
a reasonable interest rate. He occupies 
the same position which former Presi- 
dent Truman held when he, to, led this 
country through a war with reasonable 
interest rates. President Johnson oc- 
cupies the same position that the late 
President Hoover occupied, but the John- 
son interest rates are now higher than 
the Hoover rates. 

We need the leadership of this coun- 
try returned to the traditions of the 
Democratic Party. We need policies in 
the interest of the whole economy and 
of all the people, not a few. 

Mr, HARTKE. I say to the Senator 
from Tennessee, not only is that true, but 
if a person really believes in political 
platforms, he must believe that we have 
a mandate. I do; I think they are really 
in the nature of commitments to the 
American people as to what we basically 
believe as a party. In 1960, we con- 
demned the high interest rates and the 
tight money policy of the Republican ad- 
ministration under President Eisenhower. 
In 1964 we went even further. We used 
much stronger language, We said, “We 
continue to condemn high interest rates. 
We continue to condemn tight money 
Policies. We believe in economic ex- 
pansion under the policies which we have 
followed during the years since we 
elected a Democrat in 1960.” 

But those policies have now fallen by 
the wayside. Here the Republicans are 
in a position where they can steal our 
birthright and take it away from us. I 
am surprised that they have not said 
anything. I see no movement from their 
side of the aisle whatsoever. 

It seems to me that we of the majority 
party are now in the position of taking 
the Republican position for tight money 
and high interest rates, and the Repub- 
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licans,.are therefore saying, in effect, 
“Thank you for joining us. We will join 
you and keep them high.” 

They can go higher. The prime rate 
in Brazil, I think, now is about 2 per- 
cent a month—or is it more? 

Mr. SYMINGTON.. Four percent. 

Mr. HARTKE. I am corrected by the 
Senator from Missouri. Iam sorry I was 
so low in my estimate. As of last August, 
it was 4 percent a month. This, on a 
business rate, is approximately 50 per- 
cent a year. 

All I can say is that interest is non- 
productive. ; 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The time of the Senator has ex- 
pired. 

Mr. HARTKE. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that I may have 1 more minute. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection it is so ordered. 

Mr. HARTKE. Interest is nonproduc- 
tive. Interest does not put anything into 
young working couples’ hands. Actual- 
ly, the banker himself is not helped by 
high interest rates. He may temporarily 
make a bit more money, but in the long 
run, the success of the banking industry 
depends upon a continued progressive 
economic system, one which moves for- 
ward steadily, not through inflation but 
with productivity increasing, with the 
standard of living increasing, with in- 
creasing investments in plant, with more 
people working. 

That is what is good for the banker. 
It is good for the banker in New York, 
the banker in Hannibal, Mo., the banker 
in Jellico, Tenn., and in Evansville, Ind. 
It is good for them; it is good for the man 
on Main Street, the small businessman. 
It is good for the worker. 

There is no advantage in these high 
interest rates. I hope that perhaps the 
President will change his mind. He used 
to be an advocate, you know, of low in- 
terest rates. That is his basic philosophy. 

Mr. GORE. It was. 

Mr. HARTKE. The Senator from 
Tennessee says it was. I shall give him 
the benefit of the doubt, and say it is 
still his philosophy. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. I am certain it is. 
He may be getting poor advice, and he 
certainly is getting a lot of advice. 

Mr. HARTKE. I think that is at the 
hub of it. 

I still think the President will change 
his mind. I hope he will. If he needs 
new advisers, He can get the best in 
America if he wants them. They will 
help him. All Americans are patriotic. 

T yield the floor. 


AIR POLLUTION 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, 
America is the land of new technology. 
More and more, both our national eco- 
nomic health and our international lead- 
ership depend on improved science and 
technology. This improving technology 
has built-in hazards and one of the 
greatest of these is air pollution. 

The. American automobile, in some 
ways the symbolic representation of our 
society is, in many areas, a chief contrib- 
utor to air pollution. ‘These cars are 
perhaps the grandest the world has 
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known. They are an essential part of the 
economy and our national life. Never- 
theless, the internal combustion engine 
gives out noxious exhaust fumes. 

Problems caused by technology, for- 
tunately, can also be solved by technol- 
ogy. One of the possible solutions to the 
air pollution conditions is the exhaust- 
free electric automobile. These cars 
are not a pipedream. Electric pow- 
ered vehicles—other than automobiles— 
are in common use in this Nation. Re- 
search on electric automobiles has lan- 
guished, but that situation must change. 

The August 13 issue of the New Repub- 
lic contains an article by James Ridge- 
way which sets out the case for and sta- 
tus of the electric automobile. I ask 
unanimous consent that this be made a 
part of the RECORD: 

There being no objection, the’ article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Back TO ELECTRIC CARS? 


Motor vehicles cause most of the air pol- 
lution, and to cut down on their spewing gas 
into the atmosphere the government will 
require manufacturers to build tighter 
exhaust systems beginning in 1968 models. 

Even so, these devices will be imperfect be- 
cause controlling smog presents difficult 
scientfic problems which the automobile 
manufacturers chose to ignore until Con- 
gress stuffed regulations down their throats. 
Meanwhile, traffic increases and fuel con- 
sumption is expected to double by 1980. By 
then, pollution from automobiles and trucks 
is likely to be worse than ever. x 

This is a glum prospect. And there now 
is serious interest deyeloping within Con- 
gress for starting off on an altogether dif- 
ferent tack: that is, in developing another 
kind of motor that burns cleanly and could 
run a small car from suburb to city. This 
in turn has led to a new look at electric 
autos, They flourished at the turn of the 
century, but disappeared by 1930 because 
the gasoline-driven cars could go faster and 
cover more territory. Battery-operated cars 
were forever having to stop and get a new 
charge, which took time. 

Since then, however, the life of the stand- 
ard lead-acid battery has been substantially 
increased, and its weight reduced. At the 
same time, there is a wide market for com- 
pact cars, and there are hopes the pepped- 
up battery can be harnessed to drive a small 
car. 


The Senate recently adopted amendments 
to the Air Pollution Act asking the govern- 
ment to look into electric vehicles, and the 
Public Health Service's air pollution division 
hopes to increase its battery research pro- 
gram. Senator MAGNUSON has requested the 
Federal Power Commission to give his Com- 
merce Committee a full report on the feasi- 
bility of the electric vehicle; the American 
Public Power Association wants the govern- 
ment to subsidize a development program, 
and the electric appliance companies have 
Tesearch projects. 

In England 40,000 electric vehicles are on 
the roads, and while most of these are short- 
haul delivery vans, several manufacturers 
have designed, demonstrated and now pro- 
pose to sell small electric. cars. (The price 
of gasoline in England is higher than in the 
United States, which would help make these 
vehicles more competitive than here.) 

With a few exceptions, electric vehicles 
have thus far met with little success in the 
United States. Battery-operated lift trucks 
are used in factories; and there is a bust- 
ness in electric golf carts. The Post Office is 
experimenting with 50 battery-operated de- 
livery trucks, but complains that the battery 
charge does not last for the length of the 
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route. Every so often there are reports in 
the press that electric delivery trucks are to 
make a comeback, but they never do, and 
people who jump into this business come 
close to ruin. : : 

Two months ago the Commerce Depart- 
ment pulled together scientists and business- 
men at a private meeting in Washington to 
discuss the possibilities of electric vehicles. 
As on so many of these occasions, this onë 
was taken up by representatives of the auto 
manufacturers complimenting each other. 
And apparently the government officials came 
away with the impression that Detroit was 
doing all it could on research and it was best 
to leave the auto makers alone. 

The automobile manufacturers despair of 
the electric car. Ford, for example, says that 
to Build an electric automobile comparable 
to its Falcon compact (a range of 300 miles 
and sustained speeds of 70 miles per hour), 
the cheapest thing would be to load a car 
down with lead-acid batteries. The result- 
ing vehicle would weigh a staggering 6,200 
pounds and cost $5,400. Ford, like the other 
auto companies, hopes for a breakthrough 
with other kinds of batteries and in the long 
run by developing fuel cells. 

Recently I called up the Electric Storage 
Bat Oo. in Philadelphia and arranged to 
go out and drive their electric car, a rebuilt 
Renault Dauphine called the Henney Kilo- 
watt. This is run on 12 lead-acid batteries, 
the same sort that go into golf carts and fork- 
lift trucks, They last four or five years. The 
batteries are stashed away beneath the hood 
where the trunk is and take up all the rear 
engine compartment as well. I. got in and 
turned the key on, then pushed a switch to 
the forward position, and pressed down on 
the accelerator. The car noiselessly took off; 
accelerating about as fast as a Volkswagen. 
The Henney Kilowatt can go 45 miles an 
hour, and it dodged in and out of Philadel- 
phia traffic with ease. 

The hitch is that the Henney Kilowatt 
can’t go more than 35 miles without recharg- 
ing the batteries and this takes 12 hours, 
And the car costs $4,000 to build. 

Nonetheless, the Electric Storage Battery 
people are enthusiastic about the possibil- 
ities, and they have urged the government to 
take a more active role in research, and test 
out electric vehicles by adding a few to its 
large fleet of cars and trucks. Company of- 
ficials feel that an electric car, designed from 
the ground up, could go 50 miles per hour 
and run for 60 miles before it was necessary 
to recharge the batteries. However, this 
company is not anxious to make a big public 
push for electric cars, since it does not care 
to disturb the existing market for batteries 
in Detroit. Ironically, the automobile mak- 
ers themselves use a large number of battery- 
powered lift trucks in manufacturing. They 
are cheaper than the gas-driven variety, and 
don’t give off fumes, which are a serious 
business in a factory. 

One of the officials at Electric Storage 
Battery put me on to John Hoke, a Washing- 
ton scientist, who last year built a two-seat 
runabout that is pushed along by six lead- 
acid batteries, the same kind used in the 
Henney Kilowatt. Hoke bought a small car 
called the King Midget. He stripped it, then 
built in an electric power plant. The com- 
pleted vehicle, including batteries and motor, 
costs a bit more than $1,000. Hoke took 
me for a ride in his car, and while this con- 
traption will not win any awards for styling. 
it had enough pep to go up and down the 
hilly roads around Hoke's house, and made 
his point that an electric car can be made 
cheaply out of existing materials. (All the 
parts are on sale at the store). Hoke’s run- 
about can go over 40 miles an hour and will 
run for 28 miles before the batteries need 
recharging. Charging is done by running 
a cord from the car to a plug in the house 
and takes from four to six hours. Moreover, 
he claims that if the latest solidstate electric 
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switches were installed, he could get 35 miles 
from a single charge. Hoke has run his car 
about 500 miles, and it is costing him .675 
cents a mile to operate it. This compares 
favorably with one penny a mile for a com- 
pact, and two cents a mile for a standard- 
sized car. 

Even with its present limited range, Hoke’s 
car meets most of the needs for running 
around in the suburbs, or commuting from 
suburbs into the city. (In New York City 
during rush hours the average speed for 
cars is 13 miles an hour; according to the 
American Automobile Association the aver- 
age daily mileage is 26 miles per car. 

But Hoke's car is jerry-bullt, and it re- 
mains to design and build a small electric 
car from the ground up. The English elec- 
tric cars are dreadful to look at; but the 
Italians have several interesting designs for 
autos which will carry three passengers and 
their luggage in and around town. Some 
estimates suggest it would cost as little as 
$150,000 to design and build a prototype. 
The government might take on this job as 
part of its interest in making the cities 
more habitable. And in so doing, it might 
nudge the auto manufacturers into estab- 
lishing a market for a second, inexpensive, 
short-range car for the family. 

—JaMEs RIDGEWAY. 


A HERITAGE FROM THE CRADLE OF 
FREEDOM 


Mr. KUCHEL, Mr. President, 44 
years ago last month, a group of indus- 
trious and farsighted men, who had come 
across the seas from their native Greece 
to participate in our great modern 
democracy, founded the American Hel- 
lenic Educational and Progressive Associ- 
ation. Through this organization, now 
spread over 1,100 chapters and auxilia- 
ries, American citizens of Hellenic origin 
have embodied and put into action for 
the benefit of our society the spirit of 
freedom, of creative thought and love of 
man, which were the great gifts of an- 
cient Hellas. 

Aristotle said: 

If liberty and equality, as is thought by 
some, are to be chiefly found in a democracy, 
they will be best attained when all persons 
alike share in the government to the ut- 
most. 


The noble Greek idea of responsible 
participation in society is carried for- 
ward today in our country by the mem- 
bers of AHEPA. And may I say, no- 
where is this tradition more proudly 
borne by AHEPA than in my own State 
of California. 

This week we welcome to the Nation’s 
Capital the 44th Supreme Convention of 
the AHEPA. I take the opportunity to 
salute them and to wish them every suc- 
cess in their deliberations. 


THE LANDRUM-GRIFFIN ACT OF 
_. BENEFIT TO UNION MEMBERS 
Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. President, appar- 
ently there are those in this country who 
would take away from rank-and-file 
labor union members the rights they now 
have under provisions of the Landrum- 
Griffin Act. 

I am sure union members would be 
interested to learn that they are being 
accused of irresponsibility in collective 
bargaining as a result of the additional 
voice in union affairs given them by the 
legislation that I coauthored in 1959. 


The airline strike appears on the verge 
of settlement. A proposal agreed to by 
negotiators will be voted on Friday by 
members of the Machinists Union, who 
rejected a package submitted to them 
recently. 

That initial rejection prompted a 
Member of the other body, with whom I 
served on the House Education and 
Labor Committee, to attack the Land- 
rum-Griffin Act. 

In remarks made on the floor of the 
other body, the distinguished Repre- 
sentative said: 

I believe what we are witnessing today in 
this prolonged strike (the airlines strike), 
dramatically underscores the setback in col- 
lective bargaining and stability in industries 
resulting from enactment of the Landrum- 
Griffin amendments adopted in 1959. 

Nothing demonstrates the adverse impact 
of this amendment more than the rebuff 
handed the leadership of the Machinists 
Union by the rank-and-file membership 
when it rejected the settlement recommended 
by President Johnson and described by Ma- 
chinist President Siemiller as the best con- 
tract negotiated in years. 

Rejection of this settlement by the rank 
and file demonstrates again a trend of an 
ever-increasing number of rejections of col- 
lective bargaining agreements recommended 
by the leadership and subsequently turned 
down by the membership. This trend 
demonstrates what many of us said in 1959 
when the Landrum-Griffin bill was being de- 
bated in this Chamber. We said then that 
while we respected efforts for so-called 
greater democracy in unions, and while we 
supported that concept, we cautioned at the 
time that it would mean a diminution of 
leadership in many of of the unions and a 
lack of understanding by the membership 
as to what the leadership has carved out 
through the process of collective bargaining. 
I think the election held in the current dis- 
pute demonstrates this point very well. 


What the Member of the other body 
appears to be saying is that only union 
leaders are capable of deciding whether 
a proposed strike settlement is satisfac- 
tory. If he carried the argument a step 
further, he would have to conclude that 
union members should either rubber- 
stamp whatever their leaders bring back 
home from the bargaining table or 
should be banned altogether from voting 
on it. 

The Landrum-Griffin Act does not deal 
with votes by the membership on pro- 
posed labor contracts. But one of its 
features is a bill of rights for union 
members, a document which gives the 
rank and file the right to dissent from 
dictums of their leaders without fear of 
reprisal. 

The Landrum-Griffin Act also provides 
union members legal assurance of a 
clean, honest election of union officers. 

The idea that labor’s bill of rights has 
prevented an earlier settlement of the 
airline strike is absolutely ridiculous. 

There is no question that the Lan- 
drum-Griffin Act has had an impact on 
orpanized labor but all the evidence 
shows that the union rank and file mem- 
bers have benefited by it. 


TRIBUTE TO SENATOR HILL—20TH 
ANNIVERSARY OF HILL-BURTON 
ACT 
Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, last 

week marked the 20th anniversary of the 
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passage of the Hill-Burton Construction 
Act. For his work in the health field, one 
of our colleagues, Lister HILL, of Ala- 
bama, has received a great deal of rec- 
ognition. As a result of his efforts over 
the past two decades, the Federal Gov- 
ernment has helped finance 8,271 con- 
struction projects which have provided 
this Nation with over 350,000 additional 
hospital beds. Today, the Hill-Burton 
program is continuing to expand our ex- 
isting health facilities and has taken on 
the added job of introducing new con- 
cepts in the delivery of health services. 

I ask unanimous consent that an arti- 
cle entitled: “Tribute to Lister HILL,” 
which appeared in the August 14 issue of 
the New York Times, be inserted in the 
Recorp at this point. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REC- 
ORD, as follows: 

TRIBUTE TO LISTER HILL—ÅMERICAN DENTAL 
ASSOCIATION HONORS SENATOR FoR His 
HEALTH 

(By Howard A. Rusk, M.D.) 

Last night in Chicago the American Dental 
Association paid tribute to Senator LISTER 
Hit of Alabama for his four decades of 
health leadership. 

The timing was particularly appropriate in 
that yesterday marked the 20th anniversary 
of the Hill-Burton Act, which has provided 
funds for over 8,000 hospitals, clinics, public 
health centers, nursing homes, rehabilita- 
tion centers and other health facilities. 

The act was sponsored by Senator Hin and 
Senator Harold Burton of Ohio, who later 
became an Associate Justice of the United 
States Supreme Court. 

The latter half of the 19th century and the 
first three decades of this century were 
marked by rapid expansion of hospital con- 
struction in the United States. 

By 1928 our nation had 6,850 hospitals. 
With the onset of the depression in 1929, 
however, hospital construction dwindled to 
a trickle. Not only did construction decrease 
but from 1928 to 1938 nearly 800 hospitals 
closed. 

With the advent of World War II, hospital 
construction came to almost a complete halt. 

COMMISSION WAS ORGANIZED N 

To survey the nation’s hospital needs a 
Commission on Hospital Care was organized 
under the sponsorship of the American Hos- 
pital Association in 1944. 

This commission found that people in 
Tural areas particularly were not receiving 
care. 

It concluded that 195,000 more general 

hospital beds were needed but that these fa- 

cilities should be built in areas of greatest 
need and Federal funds should be used to 
stimulate construction. The Hill-Burton Act 
was a direct result of these recommendations. 

The act has been regularly extended since 
1946 and new provisions constantly broad- 
ened its authorization. 

In 1954 the Hill-Burton program was 
broadened to provide specific grants for the 
construction of public and voluntary non- 
profit rehabilitation facilities, and the 1964 
amendments authorized an appropriation 
over a five-year period of $50-million for the 
construction, modernization, and replace- 
ment of rehabilitation facilities. 

Since 1954, 386 rehabilitation facilities 
projects have been jointly approved by the 
Vocational Rehabilitation Administration 
and the Public Health Service. 


A THIRD OF THE TOTAL 

These projects, which are spread across the 
nation, cost a total of $253,216,710, of which 
the Federal share was $84,796,411. This 
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averages out to slightly more than one-third 
of the total cost of these projects. 

As a result of the Hill-Burton Act, in com- 
parison with the 15 million persons without 
access to hospitals in 1945, the states now 
estimate that fewer than two million per- 
sons are living in areas without acceptable 
hospital facilities. 

During this period our nation’s population 
increased by more than 50 million. 

In 1946 only 79 per cent of births occurred 
in hospitals. Today, the figure has been 
reversed—it is 97 per cent. 

Over the same period the infant mor- 
tality rate has dropped from 38 per 1,000 
births to 24. 

Maternal mortality has dropped from 21 
per 10,000 births to three. 

The program has also been extremely 
helpful in attracting physicians to settle in 
rural areas. 

Despite this progress the situation in hos- 
pital construction is not a rosy one. Many 
of our larger and better urban hospitals are 
becoming obsolete and increasingly ineffi- 
cient to operate. 

Current estimates place the cost of needed 
modernization at $9.75-billion for the next 
10 years. During that period, 390,000 hos- 
pital beds should be modernized. “ 


At present 260,000 beds are in obsolete 


facilities with some 13,000 more becoming 
obsolete annually. 

The Hospital Review and Planning Coun- 
cil of Southern New York in a recent study 
found that 47 of New York City’s 130 general 
care hospitals should be replaced and almost 
all of the remainder need modernization. 


SEVEN HUNDRED AND FIVE MILLION DOLLARS 
NEEDED 


The council estimated that the cost of 
making New York City hospitals adequate 
for their current tasks would cost .$705 
million. 

President Johnson in March sent a com- 
prehensive legislative proposal to the Con- 
gress for a major new program of Federal 
aid to modernize hospitals. 

Most authorities believe the bill has little 
chance of passage during the current session. 

This is unfortunate, for Medicare and 
Medicaid will increase the demand for hos- 
pital beds by an estimated 5 per cent. 

An even greater demand for nursing home 
beds will result. ` 

Authorities estimate that Medicare will 
increase this shortage to a million beds. 

The Hill-Burton Act is but one of many 
health programs that Senator Hm. has 
helped begin. He has been a crusader for 
medical research and education. 

The homage paid him last night is but 
one of a number of most deserved honors. 
Later this month at its annual meeting the 
American Hospital Association will give Sen- 
ator HILL its first Award of Honor. 

Noman has done more than Senator LISTER 
HILL, to shape the health of our nation and 
to give it promise and hope. 


CENTRAL AMERICAN COMMON 
MARKET—A REVIEW 

Mr. MONTOYA. Mr. President, it is 
interesting to recall that the United 
States of America was the first inte- 
grated geoeconomic area in the world. 
Historians, today, wonder what the de- 
velopment process of the United States 
would have been like had not this prior 
integration been achieved. 

Again the phenomenon is manifest; the 
five Central American nations, contig- 
uously located, haye thrust ahead to ex- 
traordinary and healthy economic 
growth by seizing upon the weight of his- 
torical proof and leveled age-old nation- 
alistic, geographic barriers which had 
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dammed up fruitful commerce and had 
stultified economic growth. In these 5 
short years of close collaboration, the 
benefits realized have been of phenom- 
enal proportions. 

On June 4, President Johnson hailed 
the fifth anniversary of the Central 
American Common Market with the ex- 
pression: 

We salute our Central American friends for 
what they have accomplished by placing the 
common good of the region above narrow in- 
terests 


He added: 

The facts speak for themselves; Trade be- 
tween the five partner-nations has more than 
quadrupled since the Common Market came 
into being five years ago. In 1960 intra- 
regional trade amounted to $32 million; in 
1965 it amounted to $130 million. 


The President asserted: 


This is a triumph for idealism plus good 
business sense. 


The words of our President clearly 
catch the new, dramatic spirit of enter- 
prise manifested in the robust economic 
growth of the Central American States. 
He went on to say: 

We hail the Central American Common 
Market. We pledge our continuing support 
for this young, progressive Central American 
institution—and for the Latin American re- 
gional movement—which are so fully in 
keeping with the Charter of Punta del Este. 


An examination of the history of this 
movement reveals multiple beginnings. 
Essentially, the concept sprang from the 
minds of Central American economists. 
They talked about it, studied the broad 
plans for a common effort and, thus, 
created the climate. Ultimately, multi- 
lateral treaties ensued and, in 1961, with 
the ratification of the basic treaties by 
El Salvador, Guatemala, and Nicaragua, 
and in the next 2 years, by Honduras and 
Costa Rica, the Common Market has 
come to be the most successful example 
of intercountry cooperation in this hem- 
isphere. This great combined effort in- 
cludes more than a score of governmen- 
tal and major nongovernmental organi- 
zations thrusting on with social as well 
as economic initiatives. Some of the 
more important elements organized to 
progress in good order are: 

First. The Organization of Central 
American States, known by its Spanish 
acronym, ODECA, being reconstructed 
under its new charter, ratified last year, 
is to be the top regional organization with 
the objective of achieving economic and 
social integration. 

Second. The Committee for Economic 
Cooperation of the Central American 
Isthmus, made up of the region’s five 
Ministers of Economy, periodically eval- 
uates the movement's progress. 

Third. The Central American Eco- 
omic Council, is the supreme organ of 

e Central American Common Market, 
comprised of the five Ministers of Econ- 
omy. 

Fourth, The Permanent Secretariat of 
the General Treaty for Economic Inte- 
gration—SIECA—conducts the admin- 
istration of the market and is made up 
of full-time representatives: from each 
member country. 
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These, the principal elements of this 
well-organized entity, are supported by 
subordinate organizations which include 
a regional development bank, schools for 
training public administration leaders 
and a regional office for development of 
higher education. All of this is care- 
fully supplemented with a private or- 
ganization called the Federation of Cen- 
tral American Associations and Cham- 
bers of Industry, to promote and improve 
commerce and industry among the five 
nations. 

It took vision and courage to embark 
on the grand design for economic inte- 
gration. The establishment of a Com- 
mon Market meant that some vested 
interests were going to be hurt and 
agreements to plan major works of 
infrastructure—power, roads, and com- 
munications—for mutual benefit auto- 
matically put constraints on individual 
member countries and their basic free- 
dom of action. Some national interest 
had to be subordinated for the good of 
the region as an integrated economic 
entity. 

The grand design of economic inte- 
gration across all the face of Latin 
America is indeed one of the goals of the 
Alliance for Progress. The Central 
American Common Market is an impor- 
pave and a significant part of this whole 
plan. 

The most succinct expression of Cen- 
tral America’s intentions is found in the 
Declaration of Central America, written 
when the five Central American Presi- 
dents and the President of Panama met 
with President Kennedy in San Jose in 
March 1963. The five Central American 
Presidents, at that time, pledged to each 
other that they would continue to per- 
fect the Common Market, to establish a 
Customs Union, jointly plan their re- 
gional economic development, to unify 
their currencies when practicable, to es- 
tablish common policies to deal with so- 
cial problems—in short to create a true 
Central American economic community. 
Progress toward their objectives can be 
demonstrated in good, hard statistics 
and in the existence of viable institu- 
tions to carry out their goals. 

The most striking of all the facts and 
figures of this amazing growth is the 
fact that the region as a whole achieved 
an increase of more than 2½ percent in 
gross national product per capita. 

Trade among the five Common Market 
countries is also a dramatic consequence. 
In 1950 intra-Central American trade 
amounted to only $8 million, In 1962 
it was $50 million; and in 1964 it had 
jumped to over $105 million. Now, as 
President Johnson pointed out in his an- 
niversary remarks, intraregional trade 
amounts to $130 million. 

Equally dramatic is the makeup of this 
internal commerce; the manufactured 
goods and chemicals represent more than 
60 percent of the total trade. Food has 
declined in importance from 44 percent 
in trade in 1962 to 28 percent in 1964. 
While this was taking place, imports 
from the rest of the world increased from 
$459 million to $654 million in the 1961- 
64 period. ; F 

Experts are being diversified although 
coffee is still the largest export earner 
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for the region although in recent years 
its percentage importance has declined 
in proportion to the growth of cotton and 
livestock exports. 

Clearly an important element in these 
very healthy growth figures has been 
the broadening of the internal market 
due to the leveling of trade barriers 
among the Common Market nations. Of 
1,535 items in regional trade, only 35— 
less than 3 percent—are subjected to in- 
dividual country duties. 

Substantial external assistance to both 
regional and national programs under 
the Alliance for Progress has been used 
imaginatively by the Central American 
governments. 

During the years of the Common Mar- 
ket, our Government has extended finan- 
cial assistance through the Agency for 
International Development, in the form 
of loans and grants which total $355.4 
million. 

During the same period, other inter- 
national organizations have extended as- 
sistance to the amount of $175.3 million. 

The key word in this whole treatise is 
“integration,” the coordination of mul- 
tiple and diverging efforts into continu- 
ous groupings carefully aimed toward a 
termination in mutual and advantageous 
accomplishment. 

In this persistent struggle toward con- 
tinued progress it seems to me that there 
is. a particular field in which integration 
becomes imperative and this is related to 
the raising of present low levels of tech- 
nology and science.. Such is the case 
not.only in the Central American States 
but also in all the other underdeveloped 
nations. The absorption of knowledge 
and experience can be a difficult and 
costly process for small, less developed 
countries and the “technological gap” 
separating Latin American countries 
from the rest of the industrialized coun- 
tries grows steadily wider. 

In Latin America, only about 0.4 per- 
cent of the active population possess 
higher. scientific and technological train- 
ing; in the United States that propor- 
tion is at least 20 times as high. The 
equation is persistently aggravated by 
the natural attraction of the larger 
group in drawing off the cream of the 
lesser group. Thus, a substantial num- 
ber of Latin American professionals and 
technicians, trained at high cost and 
great effort, have emigrated to greener 
pastures offered by the industrialized 
countries. Latin America, paradoxi- 
cally, becomes a net exporter of the com- 
modity it meeds most: skilled human 
resources. 4 

We ‘are all aware of the vaunted 
“American know-how,” of our inventive- 
ness, advanced technology and how lack- 
ing such assets are in the developing 
countries. Yet, we know that better 
production methods have no nationality 
but simply are the result of the applica- 
tion of modern techniques devised to 
deal with the progress and growth of 
ample markets in neighboring states. 
This undoubtedly, calls for training and 
research efforts far greater than has been 
accomplished in this region, the creation 
of a true common market of knowledge, 
science and technique. Only in this 
fashion will we be able to establish great 
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and effective centers of research ‘and 
knowledge virtually impossible today be- 
cause of limited national resources, only 
this method, can we offer the men we 
train for higher responsibilities, the pos- 
sibility of encountering within the vast 
panorama of growth in Central America, 
the incentive to seek and develop that 
for which they search elsewhere. 

ROCAP is doing a great deal toward 
these ends. ROCAP is AID’s regional 
Office, Central America and Panama 
Affairs, headquartered in Guatemala 
City. Since its establishment in the 
summer of 1962, ROCAP has been en- 
gaged in progressively educating se- 
lected Central American leaders in such 
essential enterprises as regional institu- 
tions to develop sound methods in gath- 
ering census statistics needed for na- 
tional and regional planning, as well as 
similar measures to prepare uniform cus- 
toms procedures and tariff controls with- 
in the Common Market. Also, ROCAP is 
involved in the planning for expansion of 
output from manufacturing and service 
industries to supply the growing internal 
markets of Central America and to di- 
versify export products; development of 
a skilled labor force, a force democrat- 
ically oriented through education and 
organized cooperatives; development of 
Central American civil aviation to facili- 
tate intraregional trade through an ap- 
proved and expanded air transport sys- 
ment and network; and the develop- 
ment of agricultural planning, grain 
storage facilities and agricultural com- 
modity stabilization to bring about a 
modernized, commerical agricultural 
sector. 

All of these efforts have done, and will 
continue to do, much in the enrichment 
of human resources in the five Central 
American nations and, unquestionably, 
will broaden the scope for their better 
use. 

The Central American Common Mar- 
ket is now 5 years old; its accomplish- 
ments have been noted and applauded 
throughout the free world. 

I have no doubt that its youthful and 
exuberant spirit of enterprise will con- 
tinue to demand the enthusiastic support 
of all the people of Central America as 
well as the pledged help of our Govern- 
ment. 


SALUTE TO ORDER OF AHEPA 


Mr. HRUSKA. Mr. President, this 
week the Order of AHEPA—American 
Hellenic Educational Progressive Asso- 
ciation—and its three auxiliaries—the 
Daughters of Penelope, the Sons of Peri- 
cles, and the Maids of Athena—convene 
here in Washington for their 44th su- 
preme international convention. At this 
time, I would like to acknowledge and 
pay tribute to this outstanding organiza- 
tion as it begins a full week of business 
and social functions. 

Mr. President, the AHEPA family has 
all told 1,125 chapters consisting of 43)- 
350 members in 49 States, the Bahamas, 
Canada, Australia, and Greece. The ob- 
jects and purposes of this fraternal orga- 
nization are: 

First. To encourage its members to be 
loyal to the country in which they are 
citizens. 
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Second. To promote education by 
opening new paths to learning and cul- 

ure, 

Third. To přompt its members to take 
an active interest in political, social, civic, 
and commercial affairs. 

Fourth. To instruct its members in the 
fundamental principles and ideals of 
government. 

Fifth. To instill in its members an ap- 
ee of the privileges of citizen- 

p. ; 
Sixth. To oppose political tyranny 
and corruption. 

Seventh. To promote good fellowship. 

Eighth. To perfect the moral sense 
of its members, and 

Ninth. To promote a more knowledge- 
able understanding of the heritage and 
ideals of Hellenism and Hellenic culture, 

In its 44 years of existence the Order 
of AHEPA has not only promoted, but 
also helped finance many worthy causes 
and international and national projects. 
This does not include what the local 
chapters have done in the aid of their 
own communities. 

Mr. President, I am pleased to join in 
the cordial welcome to the members of 
the Order of AHEPA and extend to them 
good wishes for the success of their con- 
vention. 


PRODUCTION OF CLASSICAL MUSIC 
RECORDINGS 


Mr. BAYH. Mr. President, the State 
of Indiana is a major center for the pro- 
duction of quality phonograph records. 
While Hoosiers are rightfully proud of 
that fact, they are especially gratified by 
the knowledge of what this industry is 
doing for the development of cultural 
and educational values. 

The recording industry has been one of 
the principal major forces behind the 
cultural explosion in the United States. 
During the past 10 years, for instance, 
sales of phonograph records in the 
United States have tripled—and the per- 
centage of classical record sales has risen 
from 8 to 18 percent. During the same 
period, the number of permanent sym- 
phony orchestras has doubled. There 
now are over 1,300 symphony orchestras 
in the Nation. 

Much of this awakened interest in 
great music can be attributed to- the 
leadership of the phonograph record 
manufacturers making recordings 
available to the average person at rea- 
sonable prices. The manufacturers 
continued to produce classical recordings 
through the years when they were un- 
profitable commercially. 

Although recently the companies have 
been able to derive some financial gains 
from the sale of classical music record- 
ings, a recent communication from the 
Record Industry Association of America 
indicates that they are plowing back a 
great part of the profits made from the 
most popular classical records into re- 
productions of classical music which has 
not been previously recorded. Also, part 
of their profits are being devoted to 
research, locating works of great masters 
which have been neglected, if not for- 
gotten, and making these scores avail- 
able as a permanent part of the musical 
treasury of our times. 
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Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that this story of cultural leader- 
ship, as described in the publication en- 
titled, News From the Record Industry 
Association of America,” be printed in 
full at the conclusion of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


{News From Record Industry Association of 
America, Inc.] 
THE SYMPHONY: THE LENGTH, AND BREADTH 
or RECORDED SYMPHONIC Music 


It seems that virtually every month a new 
recording is released of the Beethoven Fifth 
Symphony or the Tchaikovsky Pathetique. 
And every time such a recording appears, the 
cry goes up, “What! Another one? Why 
don’t they record some less * music 
instead?“ 

The fact is that some 40 5 by 
Beethoven, Brahms, Tchaikovsky, Mozart, 
Mendelssohn, Schubert and Haydn account 
for more than 300 recordings, with new addi- 
tions every month. These are the same 40 
symphonies which make up the backbone of 
concert schedules from Boston to San Fran- 
cisco (or, for that matter, from Leningrad to 
Sydney, Australia). Every lover of serious 
music has heard them all and they have be- 
come the Top 40“ of the classical hit parade. 

But it is also a fact that you can hear, at 
last count, some 320 other symphonies on 
phonograph records—a staggering total when 
you consider that it would take a major 
symphony orchestra nearly five years to 
schedule and play them all, even if it played 
no repeats and played nothing else. It would 
take a critic working a 40-hour week more 
than three weeks just to hear them all. 

The largest number of symphonies by a 
single composer on records Is 65. The com- 
poser, Franz Josef Haydn, sometimes referred 
to as the Father of the Symphony,“ com- 
_posed 104, and efforts are under way by 
several record companies working independ- 
ently to see that every one eventually appears 
on records, 

When Haydn began composing just before 
the outbreak of the French and Indian Wars 
in the 1750's, the sinfonia consisted pri- 
marily of an instrumental prelude to, or in- 
terlude in an opera, stage presentation or 
vocal cantata. The prelude often took the 
form of the “Italian Overture,“ consisting of 
an Allegro section, an Andante section, and a 
closing Allegro or Minuet. Haydn formalized 
and reshaped the operatic sinfonia or “Ital- 
ian Overture” until it became the four- 
movement form so common in the concert 
hall today. He experimented with many dif- 
ferent patterns, and also took ideas from the 
dance suite and the concerto. However, his 
early symphonies, few of which lasted more 
than 20 minutes, are little more than “Italian 
Overtures”. Eventually the form which be- 
came more or less standard for the Haydn 
symphony consisted of a brisk introduction 
followed by a slow movement, then a minuet 
and trio, and finally a conclusion in rondo 
form. 

Ranking second to Haydn in the number 
of his symphonies on records is Wolfgang 
Amadeus Mozart, all 41 of whose symphonies 
have been recorded by a single conductor 
and orchestra and are available as a complete 
set. Or, music lovers may pick and choose 
from among the recordings of such conduc- 
tors as the late Bruno Walter, Sir Thomas 
Beecham, or Otto Klemperer, Eugene Or- 
mandy, Erich Leinsdorf, Herbert Von. Kar- 
ajan, George Szell, William Steinberg and 
others. 

Complete sets, in fact, have become an 
increasingly popular way of building a rec- 
ord library. The economy of long-playing 
records has made it possible for collectors to 
buy, the complete Brahms symphonies, for 
example, for about what one would expect to 


pay for two good seats to a concert. At the 
‘same time, American listeners have become 
‘much More adventurous musically than were 
their parents. An admirer of Schubert's 
Unfinished“ symphony may well want to 
hear all of Schubert’s other symphonies. 
With the aid of records, he can hear them 
as often as he likes at very low cost. 

Among the composers whose symphonies 
are available in “complete” editions, in addi- 
tion to Mozart, Schubert and Brahms are 
Tehaikovsky, Schumann and Beethoven. 
There are, in fact, no less than eight com- 
plete sets of the Beethoven symphonies and 
six sets of Brahms. 

Some of the major 20th century sym- 
phonies have also been well served on records. 
Thus it is possible to purchase the complete 
symphonies of Mahler (10 works), Sibelius 
(F works) and Vaughan Williams (9 works). 

If the number of recordings i5 any indica- 
tion, Beethoven's Fifth Symphony is securely 
in first place with 31 recordings, including 
the 8 complete sets. Next comes Tchaikoy- 
sky’s Sixth Symphony (26) and Schubert's 
“Unfinished” (23). 

With 31 recordings of the Beethoven Fifth, 
who needs a 32d? The answer is that de- 
mand for recordings of this particular work 
appears to be insatiable. Collectors who 
have heard the Toscanini, Bruno Walter or 
Sir Thomas Beecham interpretation of it 
want to hear how Karel Ancerl or Antal 
Dorati or Felix Prohaska perform it. And 
some audiophiles, more concerned with the 
continuing refinement in high fidelity and 
stereophonic recording, prefer the latest ver- 
sion, regardless of who performs it. 

In addition, new generations of consumers 
are constantly coming of age, as are new, 
gifted musicians and conductors. So long 
as artists endeavor to express themselves via 
their interpretations of the world’s musical 
classics, and so long as the public continues 
to develop new musical idols, there will con- 
tinue to be new versions of the world’s great 
music. 

These “Top 40” symphonies serve another 
purpose. The profits they generate for rec- 
ord companies are used to finance recordings 
of lesser-known works by major composers 
(such as the exploration of the Haydn sym- 
phonies now under way) or recordings of 
symphonies by modern composérs which 
might otherwise never find, their way onto 
records at all. 

It is in the area of seldom (and some- 
times never) performed works that records 
have proved particularly valuable. They 
have, for example, made it possible for lis- 
teners anywhere in the country to hear the 
Benjamin Britten “War Requiem” or the 
symphonies of Charles Ives or Carl Nielsen. 
Out of these hearings have come a demand 
for concert performances, of these works. 

Records have made it possible for many 
listeners to hear for the first time the mam- 
moth symphonies of Anton Bruckner and 
Gustay Mahler—and these hearings, too, 
have been followed by demands for live per- 
formance. Bruckner, in the 1850's, took 
Haydn's 20-minute four-movement formula 
and expanded it to symphonies running 
nearly two hours and employing the services 
of oversized orchestras. For years, concert 
Managers refused to schedule Bruckner 
symphonies—partly because of the high cost 
of employing all those musicians and partly 
because no audience could be expected to 
remain still for the 90 minutes or more the 
music required. 

Bruckner’s friend and pupil, Gustav 
Mahler, carried the process a step further by 
including soloists and chorus in some of his 
larger works. Mahler’s Symphony of a 
Thousand, while not requiring a force quite 

-às large as its name impliés, was beyond the 
resources of virtually every impresario to 
produce and every concert hall to hold. But 
it has been revived. successfully on records 
and is now available to listeners in com- 
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munities too small even to be visited by tour- 
ing orchestras. 

Records have given orchestras the world 
over an opportunity to be heard. You can 
buy recordings by the Philadelphia Orches- 
tra or the Boston Symphony; by the Minne- 
apolis or the Hartford Symphony. The 
listener in any part of the country may put 
on his own International orchestral festival 
with symphonie recordings by the London 
Symphony or London Philharmonic, the 
Czech Philharmonic, Vienna Symphony, 
Vienna Philharmonic, and others. And 
specializing in modern works are such en- 
sembles as the Louisville. Orchestra, the 
Cleveland Orchestra, the Japan Philharmonic 
and others. 

Whether your interest in symphonies is 
rehearing your favorites performed by a 
conductor and orchestra of your choice or 
exploring some of the lesser-known and in- 
frequently-heard symphonies, they are all to 
be found and enjoyed on phonograph 
records, 


SEVENTY-SIX PERCENT OF CRIMI- 
NALS ARE REPEATERS 


Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, late last 
month, on the day the 1965 Uniform 
Crime Reports, issued by the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation, were released, 
I addressed the Senate on what I con- 
sidered a serious problem brought out 
by that report—the rising crime rate 
and the concurrent decrease in respect 
for law and order in the United States. 

At that time, I cited three areas—the 
family, the civil rights activists, and the 
decisions of the Supreme Court—which 
I thought were contributing to our-rising 
crime rate. I mentioned the fact that 
there were others. 

One of these, and here again this does 
not make the list all inclusive, is the 
apparent recidivism or tendency to re- 
vert into a previous mode of behavior 
on the part of those who have shown an 
inclination toward crime. Recent re- 
ports illustrated this problem once again. 

An article published in the Washing- 
ton Evening Star shows that more than 
28 percent of the persons removed from 
probation in the District of Columbia 
during 1965 committed another criminal 
violation in the same year. Nationally, 
for other Federal jurisdictions, the per- 
centage is 17.8 percent. 

This report tends to confirm the fig- 
ures in the Uniform Crime Report which 
show that an incredible 76 percent of the 
criminals on whom records have been 
kept between January 1, 1963, and De- 
cember 31, 1965, and whose records had 
been processed, were repeaters; that is, 
they had a prior arrest on one charge 
or another. 

These individuals, who were all finger- 
printed, included parolees, persons on 
probation, serious State violators ar- 
rested as fugitives under the Fugitive 
Felon Act, plus local violators who com- 
prise about 25 percent of the total. Be- 
cause of the lack of completeness in proc- 
essing and in uniformity of reporting, 
these statistics may not be perfect, but 
because they cover most of the serious 
crimes and almost all of the Federal 
crime they are broad enough to show a 
definite pattern. 5 

Based on the ‘information provided, it 
would appear that ‘three-quarters of the 
crimes recorded in the years 1963 and 
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1964 were committed by people who had 
already either been in trouble with the 
law or who at least were known to the 
law-enforcement officials because of pre- 
vious questionable behavior. Even more 
shocking is the report that more than 
one-half were committed by people who 
had in some way been let off from their 
appointed sentence; in other words, they 
were free to strike at society again due 
to the benevolence of the courts. 

This is illustrated by the language of 
the report which shows that “leniency in 
‘the form of probation, suspended sen- 
tence, parole, and conditional release 
had been afforded to 51 percent of the 
offenders.” The report goes on to say 
that after the first leniency on the part 
of the court this group averaged more 
than three new arrests per individual. 

Mr. President, I am not advocating 
that probation be eliminated, but it 
would seem to be indicated that a reas- 
sessment on the part of the court is called 
for if we are to protect society. Greater 
diligence could have reduced our crime 
rate considerably merely by requiring 
criminals already convicted to serve out 
their time. 

The judicial branch, as much as the 
legislative branch, must rise to meet the 
challenge of increasing crime. Less 
beneyolence on behalf of criminals, and 
more concern for the people generally 
would seem to be in order. 


THE CONTROL OF FIREARMS 


Mr. METCALF. Mr. President, I was 
in Montana earlier this week when the 
Senator from Nebraska [Mr. Hruska] 
initiated a discussion of the question of 
the need for the regulation of firearms 
and of S. 1592, the proposal pending in 
the Committee on the Judiciary, in par- 
ticular. Much that has appeared in news 
media in recent days has made it appear 
that the enactment of such a proposal as 
S. 1592 would assure that firearms no 
longer would be misused for criminal 
purposes. 

There has been a glib generality in 
many statements I have heard and read 
that would lead uninformed persons to 
_conclude that the misuse of firearms, un- 
like the misuse of many other things, is a 
problem that can be legislated away. 
The bill pending in the Senate, it has 
been inferred, would end such tragedies 
as- occurred recently in Austin, Tex., 
should it be enacted. This, of course, is 
not true, 
Certainly, everyone would concede that 
firearms sometimes are misused. But, 
again, the number of persons who would 
misuse firearms is an infinitesimal frac- 
tion of the vastly greater number who 
own and use firearms properly. The 
hearing records of both the Committee 
on Commerce and the Subcommittee to 
Investigate Juvenile Delinquency show 
that many Americans are concerned with 
this problem, which is more serious in a 
few sections of the country than in all 
others. The many statements that ap- 
pear in the hearing records, the letters 
and other communications, show there is 
support for appropriate legislation to 
assist the States and local units of gov- 
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ernment in lessening the availability of 
firearms, notably concealable weapons 
such as pistols and revolvers, to juveniles 
alcoholics, addicts, emotionally upset 
persons, and others. There is little sup- 
port or sympathy for any effort that 
clearly would inconvenience the infinitely 
greater body of the public that own and 
use, or who hope to own and use, fire- 
arms for legitimate purposes of all kinds. 
In the hundreds of letters I have received 
from Montana, I find widespread con- 
viction that S. 1592 offers more by way 
of inconvenience to the law-abiding pub- 
lic than it does in the abatement of 
armed crime. 

There appears to be a unanimity of 
thinking, however, that it is possible to 
enact legislation relating to the traffic 
in concealable weapons that would ma- 
terially assist State and local law en- 
forcement agencies in their essential 
work with only minimum inconvenience 
to the public. It is believed that the 
flow of pistols and revolvers to certain 
individuals can be slowed by the enact- 
ment of appropriate legislation and by 
its subsequent vigorous enforcement, 
But everyone should realize that many 
of the witnesses who appeared before the 
committees, including some of the Na- 
tion’s foremost police officers, made 
clear that it would be unrealistic and 
inaccurate to assume that any legisla- 
tion ever would end the misuse of fire- 
arms or, for that matter, of automobiles, 
narcotics, alcohol, kitchen knives, or 
myriad other items. ; 

The obvious goal of any legislation 
that is considered should be to provide 
the utmost assistance to State and local 
units of government in curbing traffic in 
concealable weapons that is contrary to 
State and local law. Certainly, it is 
reasonable to expect that any State or 
local unit of government, experiencing 
difficulty with the misuse of firearms, 
should have enacted laws pertaining to 
the possession of firearms to meet its 
own specific purposes. What these units 
of government need now, if as has been 
shown that local laws are being circum- 
vented by the out-of-State purchase of 
firearms, is a relatively uncomplicated 
and straightforward enactment to pro- 
tect States and local units of government 
from this loophole. Essentially, this 
could be done by amending the Federal 
Firearms Act of 1938 to make it a viola- 
tion of the act for a federally licensed 
dealer or manufacturer to ship a fire- 
arm to a purchaser in violation of any 
State firearms control act. 

The 1938 act prohibits the sale or 
shipment of firearms in violation of a 
State permit law. Not all States have 
or care to have firearms permit systems, 
and those that do, have them directed 
primarily at pistols and revolvers. There 
are other State and local laws, however, 
that contain certain stipulations about 
age, character, and all the rest, that do 
not come under the purview of the 1938 
act, Amendment of the 1938 act, along 
the lines I have suggested, would be a 
positive contribution toward a Federal- 
State-local working relationship where- 
by the effectiveness of State and local 
laws would be enhanced considerably. 
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With an enactment of this kind, the few 
States wherein the preponderance of 
armed crimes occur can be assured of 
the removal of a source of firearms to 
persons who would circumvent State 
and local laws. And all States who have 
other requirements, such as age, char- 
acter, and record, also would have the 
assurance that purchasers of firearms 
could not evade these requirements by 
the simple expedient of turning to un- 
suspecting and sometimes complaisant 
out-of-State dealers. 

This aspect of the problem would be 
aided considerably by the favorable con- 
sideration of legislation recommended 
by the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. 
Hruska]. This would require that a 
person wishing to purchase a concealable 
weapon in interstate or foreign com- 
merce must provide the dealer or manu- 
facturer with a statement that he is at 
least 18 years of age and is not a person 
prohibited by Federal, State, or local 
law from receiving or possessing the fire- 
arm. The manufacturer or dealer, prior 
to shipping the handgun, would notify 
local police, via the registered mail- 
return receipt requested procedure that 
has been widely discussed. This would 
enable law-enforcement agencies to re- 
view prospective purchasers of hand- 
guns in the light of local requirements. 

I have sought in these brief remarks, 
Mr. President, to show that there is gen- 
eral support throughout the country for 
certain corrective firearms legislation. 
There is a tendency on the part of those 
who do not understand the ramifications 
of the problem not to recognize or ac- 
knowledge this support. This public 
support is based on the belief that Fed- 
eral legislation should assist, rather than 
usurp, State and local authority to deal 
with the firearms problem as it may 
exist. There is little justification in at- 
tempting to blanket the entire country 
with restrictive legislation when the 
criminal misuse of firearms is a local, 
not a national problem. Maximum, but 
realistic, effort should be made to re- 
strict the interstate traffic in concealable 
weapons, the kind of firearms that are 
used most prevalently in the commission 
of armed crime. And finally, the Fed- 
eral Firearms Act of 1938, even in its 
admittedly inadequate form should be 
enforced with a vigor that has not been 
shown heretofore. Much of the difficul- 
ties that have been encountered, 
especially in the centers of population 
where armed crime is most prevalent, 
would benefit from more vigorous law 
enofrcement and greater attention of 
the courts. The failure to provide such 
enforcement and the laxity of some 
courts have contributed to the current 
problem. 


JOHN MONTGOMERY—AMBASSA- 
DOR OF GOOD WILL TO BRAZIL 


i Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, the 
‘United States and Brazil have many 
mutual interests, and for years we have 
been developing closer ties with that 
country. 

From a trade standpoint, we receive 
substantial imports and also enjoy an 
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ever increasing export trade with Brazil. 
Economic, political, and social contacts 
with Brazil have contributed much to- 
ward closer relations with our Nation. 

One of my fellow Kansans, John Mont- 
gomery, editor and publisher of the 
Junction City Union, Junction City, 
Kans., has for many years, as publisher 
of the Brazil Herald in Rio, been one of 
our ambassadors of good will. 

I ask unanimous consent that an edi- 
torial from the Nashville Banner, en- 
titled “Rio’s Tribute to United States,” 
be made a part of these remarks. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the Nashville Banner, James Stahl- 
man, editor] 
Rio’s TRIBUTE TO UNITED STATES 


At least one country in Latin America has 
had an opportunity to learn what Ameri- 
can independence is all about—Brazil. 

For 20 successive years the Brazil Herald— 
the only English language publication in 
that South American country—has published 
a 4th of July edition jam-packed with the 
historical background of events leading up 
to the celebration of Independence Day and 
the subsequent meteoric growth of the 
United States under the banner of freedom. 

The Brazil Herald is published and edited 
by two enterprising American newspaper- 
men—John D. Montgomery and Bill Wil- 
liamson—who not only believe in the prin- 
ciples which guided this nation to un- 
matched greatness in all fields of human en- 
deavor, but hold them up as an example in 
an area of the world where Communism is 
nosing about for a foothold. 

The tabloid dally this year boasted 92 pages 
which not only featured the Declaration of 
Independence in full color, but traced the 
history of America’s great men who, in a 
climate of freedom, achieved enduring fame. 

Montgomery and Williamson soaked up 
their knowledge of and firm faith in tenets 
of U.S. institutions in the very heart of the 
continent—Junction City, Kansas—where 
Montgomery still publishes The Daily Union. 

And although Rio de Janeiro is a long 
way from Junction City this Is the tie that 
binds these two journalists to the Republic 
of which they so patriotically pay tribute on 
Independence Day. 

As ambassadors of good will and exponents 
of individual freedom they serve both Rio 
and Junction City well. 


TRIBUTE TO GEN. GEORGE GEL- 
STON, BALTIMORE POLICE COM- 
MISSIONER 


Mr. BREWSTER. Mr. President, at a 
time when many of our major cities have 
been plagued with riots, many of them 
caused by racial disturbance, Baltimore 
has been singularly free from such 
problems. 

A great deal of the credit for this goes 
to the interim police commissioner, Gen. 
George Gelston. Commissioner Gelston 
has put in long hours seeking to head 
off racial problems. He has worked 
closely with civil rights groups, and these 
efforts have been rewarded. It is a note- 
worthy fact that Baltimore—alone 
among all the cities organized by 
CORE—has no CORE Committee on 
Police Brutality. : 

A recent editorial in the Baltimore 
Evening Sun praised the achievements of 
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Commissioner Gelston. I ask unani- 
mous consent that this editorial be re- 
printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

UNFAIR CRITICISM 

The recent, and sudden, spate of criticism 
of police commissioner Gelston is deeply re- 
grettable, coming as it does at a time when 
divisive forces in the community make his 
task a particularly difficult one. The attacks 
run counter to a widespread feeling that 
General Gelston has shown imagination and 
a freshness of approach in his job and that 
the city is fortunate to have him as its 
interim commissioner. 

His temporary status in the position has 
apparently been forgotten in some quarters, 
hence the charge that he has not imple- 
mented the recommendations of the Inter- 
national Association of Chiefs of Police sur- 
vey team is particularly unfair. The gen- 
eral has, in fact, carried out a degree of 
reorganization in the department, but he has 
observed a parallel responsibility not to tie 
the hands of a successor who has yet to be 
chosen. 

Whatever exceptions may be taken to 
police performance at demonstrations and 
rallies put on by civil rights and segrega- 
tionist groups, the proof of that performance 
thus far lies in reading the news reports of 
strife and turmoil in other cities and re- 
membering that Baltimore has avoided such 
disorders. The police have performed ex- 
ceptionally well, displaying a blend of tact, 
patience and firmness in the most trying 
circumstances. The commissioner has 
brought restraint and diplomacy to an oner- 
ous task, and he has shown he is particu- 
larly adept in the arts of amelioration and 
compromise, qualities most valuable, indeed 
necessary, in the existing situation. 

In any event, all citizens who are inter- 
ested in the effectiveness and morale of the 
Police Department will recognize the im- 
portance of keeping any evaluation of the 
record free of any political or partisan over- 
tones, Judgments of Commissioner Gel- 
ston’s policies should be based on an objec- 
tive examination of what he has -accom- 
plished in a short time and in view of the 
special problems with which he has to deal. 
The majority of Baltimoreans, we- believe, 
will conclude that his administration has 
thus far been a singularly successful one. 


NATURAL GAS PIPELINE SAFETY 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, the 
Committee on Commerce has been study- 
ing the question of natural gas pipeline 
safety since the Federal Power Com- 
mission issued its report on April 19, 1966. 
Recently, in response to our request, the 
committee also received responses from 
most of the major companies comment- 
ing on this FPC report. 

I note with interest a recent press re- 
lease by the Federal Power Commission 
stating “FPC Authorizes El Paso Natural 
Gas Co. To Replace Pipe in Flagstaff, 
Ariz., as Safety Measure,” 

In this release, Chairman Lee White 
commended the industry for voluntary 
projects designed to reduce the potential 
hazards. I join Chairman White in this 
statement, and I wish to add that this 
type of action is indicative of construc- 
tive government-industry relations that 
the committee seeks to encourage. 

I ask unanimous consent that this re- 
lease be made a part of the RECORD. 
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There being no objection, the press 
release was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

FPC AUTHORIZES EL Paso NATURAL Gas Co. 

To REPLACE PIPE IN FLAGSTAFF, ARIZ., AS 

SAFETY MEASURE 


The Federal Power Commission. as au- 
thorized El Paso Natural Gas Company of 
El Paso, Tex., to replace interstate natural 
gas pipeline facilities in the Flagstaff, Ariz., 
area as a safety measure, Estimated cost of 
the substitution is $2.4 million. 

Commenting on the action, FPC Chairman 
Lee C. White pointed out that the company 
advised it was carrying out this modification 
in the interest of public safety. He noted 
that in Flagstaff, as in other metropolitan 
areas around the country where population 
is expanding, homes are being built near 
buried pipelines which were designed and 
installed under safety standards suitable for 
unpopulated or rural areas. Thus serious 
safety questions can develop, Chairman 
White declared, and the industry is to be 
commended for voluntary projects designed 
to reduce the potential hazards. 

El Paso built three parallel pipelines in the 
Flagstaff area in 1950, 1954 and 1956. The 
lines, part of El Paso’s main line system from 
Texas to California, range from 24 inches to 
30 inches in diameter. Under today’s FPO 
authorization, El Paso will remove approxi- 
mately 11 miles of this older pipeline and 
install the same amount of heavier wall pipe. 
There will be no change in service as a yen. 
of the substitution. 


SCHOOL MILK PROGRAM GETS LESS 
THAN 3 PERCENT OF FUNDS 
SPENT ON NATION’S HIGHWAYS 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, the 
Senate recently approved an appropria- 
tion of $105 million for the special milk 
program for schoolchildren for fiscal 
1967. This amounts to less than 3 per- 
cent of the $4,174 million requested in 
this year’s budget for highway construc- 
tion. Yet this modest $105 million will 
not be adequate for the needs of the pro- 


gram. 

This raises the basic question of pri- 
orities. Can a nation afford to spend 
billions on its road system and at the 
same time shortchange the nutritional 
needs of its schoolchildren? In discuss- 
ing this matter of priorities we must 
recognize that the school milk program 
costs the taxpayer virtually nothing. 
Milk not purchased under the program 
would merely be picked up and stored at 
Government expense, ; 

Mr. President, the $105 million, which 
I sincerely trust the Senate will hold in 
conference with the House, is just not 
sufficient for fiscal 1967. I will fight for 
additional funds in a supplemental ap- 
propriation bill. Certainly a nation 
wealthy enough to spend massive 
amounts on its highway system must not 
neglect the nutritional needs of its 
children. 


SUPPOSE GOD IS BLACK 


Mr. MOSS. Mr. President, our at- 
tention needs to be drawn again ‘and 
again to the tragic situation existing in 
the southern part of Africa. The Smith 
regime continues to hold out in Rhodesia 
despite the sanctions that have been im- 
posed against it. Some commentators 
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Have said the sanctions will gradually 
fade away and the independence of 
Rhodesia recognized. This would not be 
-a solution, but another long step toward 
racial strife that could extend across all 
of this part of Africa. 

Even more complex and potentially 
more troublesome is the problem facing 
us with respect to South Africa and 
South-West Africa. The grim policy of 
apartheid must inevitably end in blood- 
shed if it is continued. Yet the South 
Africans are claiming that those who 
were exerting pressure on South Africa 
because of this policy should now stop 
doing so. They feel that the recent In- 
ternational Court of Justice decision on 
South-West Africa was a victory for 
their policy. The decision, which was 
decided. on a procedural issue, was 
mothing of the kind. Prime Minister 
Verwoerd should understand our opposi- 
tion to apartheid increases as we strug- 
gle to end racial discrimination in this 
country. 

Recently Senator KENNEDY of New 
York made a visit to South Africa at the 
invitation of a young student, Ian Rob- 
ertson. The Senator has written a very 
informative article contrasting the ex- 
tent of repression in that land with its 
rich potential. Hopefully the young 
leaders of which he writes may be able 
to reverse the policy that casts a dark 
pall over this sunny land. I ask unani- 
‘mous consent that this article be 
printed in the RECORD, 

There being no objection, the article 
“was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

' Suppose Gop Is BLACK 
(By Senator ROBERT F, KENNEDY) 

At the southern tip of Africa, the moun- 
‘tains rise up and then fall sharply to the 
sea. The beaches are washed in turn by the 
harsh Atlantic and the warm, slow waters 
of the Indian Ocean, There, perched on the 
rocky slopes of the Cape of Good Hope, 
stands the proud city of Cape Town, a monu- 
ment to the remarkable fortitude and vigor 
of the Dutch, British, French, Africans and 
others who have built one of the richest and 
most energetic societies in the world. 

As our airplane banked over the city, strik- 
ingly beautiful in the bright sunlight, all of 
us smiled and talked, warmed by the shared 
pleasure of beauty and of pride in human 
accom) ent. 

Then a voice said, “There is Robben Island,” 
and the plane went silent and cold. For 
Robben Island is home to more than 2,000 
political prisoners in South Africa—black 
‘and white, college professors and simple 
farmers, advocates of nonviolence and orga- 
nizers of revolution, all now bound in the 
same bleak brotherhood because of one 
thing: Because they believe in freedom, they 
dared to lead the struggle against the gov- 
ernment’s official policy of apartheid. 

Apartheid, the Afrikaans word for “apart- 
ness,” rigidly separates the races of South 
Africa—three million whites, twelve million 


blacks, and two million Indian and “colored” 
(mixed-blood) people. It permits the white 
minority to dominate and exploit the non- 
white majority completely. If your skin is 
black in South Africa: 

You cannot participate in the political 
process, and you cannot vote. 
Tou are restricted to jobs for which no 
whites are available. 

Tour wages are from 10 to 40 percent of 
those paid a white man for equivalent work. 

You are forbidden to own land except in 
one small area. 
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You live with your family only if the gov- 
ernment approves. 

The government will spend one-tenth as 
much to educate your child as it spends to 
educate a white child. 

You are, by law, an inferior from birth to 
death. 

You are totally segregated, even at most 
church services. 

During five days this summer, my wife 
Ethel and I visited South ‘Africa, talking to 
all kinds of people representing all view- 
points. Wherever we went—Pretoria, Cape 
Town, Durban, Stellenbosch, Johannesburg— 
apartheid was at the heart of the discussion 
and debate. 

Our aim was not simply to criticize but 
to engage in a dialogue to see if, together, 
we could elevate reason above prejudice and 
myth. At The University of Natal in Durban, 
I was told the church to which most of the 
white population belongs teaches apartheid 
as a moral necessity. A questioner declared 
that few churches allow black Africans to 
pray with the white because the Bible says 
that is the way it should be, because God 
created Negroes to serve. 

“But suppose God is black,” I replied. 
“What if we go to Heaven and we, all our 
lives, have treated the Negro as an inferior, 
and God is there; and we look up and he is 
not white? What then is our response?” 

There was no answer. Only silence. 

In Rome a week later, when Ethel and I 
met with Pope Paul VI, we discussed South 
Africa—the loss of individual rights, the 
supremacy of the state, the growing rejection 
of Christianity by black Africans because, as 
one of them said, “The Christian God hates 
the Negroes.” Distress and anguish showed 
in the Pope's face, the tone of his voice, the 
gestures of his hands. 

I told the Pope about our visit to the 
Roman Catholic church he had dedicated a 
few years ago in Soweto, the section of 
Johannesburg set aside for black Africans. 
He remembered it well. The church is not 
permitted to own:the property on which it is 
built, and the priests there are under con- 
stant government pressure. 

As with all black Africans, the lives of the 
people of Soweto depend upon the symbols 
written in their individual passbooks. These 
must be carried at all times, like an auto- 
mobile registration—but for human beings. 
To be caught without one, or with one lack- 
ing the proper endorsement by an employer, 
could mean six months in prison or exile to 
arid, forbidding places designated “native 
homelands.” 

Except in one small area, a black African’s 
wife must have a special pass to live with 
him—unless both happen to find work in the 
same town. She can visit him for up to 72 
hours, but for a stated written purpose, and 
then she must stand in line to request her 


pass. 0 
Arrests abound under the passbook law 


more than 1,000 every day. To date, there 


have been five million convictions among the 
nonwhite population of fourteen million. 

Occasionally, the tortured cry out elo- 
quently, as one did when convicted of incit- 
ing a strike (illegal for black Africans). 

“Can it be any wonder to anybody that 
such conditions make a man an outlaw of 
society?” he asked. “Can it be wondered 
that such a man, having been outlawed by 
the government, should be prepared to lead 
the life of an outlaw?” 

That man was now below, on Robben 
Island, sentenced to life imprisonment. And 
as we turned back to the bright bustle of 
Cape Town, I pondered the dilemma of South 
Africa: a land of enormous promise and po- 
tential, aspiration and achievement—yet a 
land also of repression and sadness, dark- 
ness and cruelty. It had produced great 
writers, but the greatest, Alan Paton, who 
wrote Too Late the Phalarope and Cry, the 
Beloved Country, can travel abroad only if 
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he is prepared never to return. It has a 
Nobel .Peace Prize, winner, Chief. Albert 
Luthuli of the Zulus, but he is restricted to 
a small, remote farm, his countrymen for- 
bidden under pain of prison to quote his 
words. It has some of the finest students I 
have seen anywhere in the world—intelligent, 
aware, committed to democracy and human 
dignity—but many are constantly harassed 
and persecuted by the government. 

Some of these young people, members of 
the 20,000-strong National Union of South 
African Students, crowded Cape Town’s 
Malan Airport as we landed. The Nusas— 
through its president, a courageous senior at 
the University of Cape Town named Ian 
Robertson—had invited me to make the 1966 
Day of Affirmation address. The annual Day, 
June 6 this year, formally affirms the 42-year- 
old organization’s commitment to democracy 
and freedom, regardless of language, race or 
religion. Robertson was not at the airport. 
Nor would he be at the university that night. 
At the moment of our arrival, he sat in his 
apartment in Cape Town, forbidden to be 
in a room with more than one person at a 
time, to be quoted in the press in any way. 
to take part in political or social life—pro- 
hibited, although he is studying to be a 
lawyer, to enter any court except as a witness 
under subpoena, 

He was thus “banned” for five years by the 
minister of justice, who alleged that, in some 
unspecified way, he was furthering the aims 
of communism. But it was generally ac- 
cepted that young Robertson’s only offense 
was to invite me to speak. 

That afternoon, I visited my host at his 
apartment. I presented him with a copy of 
President Kennedy’s book, Profiles in Cour- 
age, inscribed to him “with admiration” by 
Mrs. Jacqueline Kennedy. 

I recalled my dinner, shortly after arrival 
the day before, in Pretoria with politicians, 
editors and businessmen, all genuinely puz- 
zled that the Western world found fault with 
South Africa when South Africa was so 
staunchly anti-Communist. 

“But what does it mean to be against 
communism,” I asked, “if one’s own system 
denies the value of the individual and gives 
all power to the government—just as the 
Communists do?” 

They said South Africa’s “unique problems” 
were internal, 

“Cruelty and hatred anywhere can affect 
men everywhere," I said. “And South Africa 
could too easily throw a continent, even the 
world, into turmoil.” 

“But you don’t understand,” they said. 
“We are beleaguered.” 

I could understand that feeling. The 
Afrikaners, people of Dutch stock who make 
up 60 percent of the white population, strug- 
gled against foreign rule from 1806 until 
1961. The Voortrekkers (literally, fore-pull- 
ers) opened up vast new areas in ox-drawn 
caravans during the last. century, and their 
descendants fought the Boer War. 

Yet, who was actually beleaguered? My 
dinner companions, talking easily over cigars 
and brandy and baked Alaska? Or Robertson 
and Paton and Luthuli? And the Indian 
population being evicted from District 6, an 
area of Cape Town, after living there for dec- 
ades—its leadership “banned” for five years 
for protesting? 

For the minister of justice can deprive a 
person of his job, his income, his freedom 
and—if he is black—his family. The minis- 
ter's word alone can jail any person for up 
to six months as a “material witness,” un- 
specified as to what. The prisoner has no 
right to consult a lawyer or his family, With- 
out government permission, it is a criminal 
offense even to tell anyone he is being de- 
tained. He simply disappears, and he may be 
in solitary confinement’ for the entire six 
months. No court can hear his case or order 
his release. And—a final touch—he may be 
taken into custody again immediately after 
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release. Many people held under this law 
and its predecessor committed suicide. 

The capstone to this structure of repres- 
sive power is the “ban.” On his own au- 
thority, the minister of justice can ban peo- 
ple from public life, from leaving their vil- 
lages or even their homes. His victims are 
prohibited from contesting the order in court, 
Once a person is banned, it is illegal to pub- 
lish anything he says. A factory worker may 
be prohibited from entering any factory, or 
a union official from entering any building 
where is a union office. A political party can 
be destroyed by banning its leaders—which 
is exactly what happened to Alan Paton's 
Liberal party. They cannot legally com- 
municate with each other, and the police 
watch them constantly. 

And all this power is in the hands of 
Balthazar J. Vorster, the minister of justice, 
who, incidentally, was interned in South 
Africa during World War II because of his 
activities in a Nazi-like terroist force that 
harassed the British allies. 

These things were on my mind as I walked 
through 18,000 students at the University of 
Cape Town that evening. In the speech, I 
acknowledged the United States, like other 
countries, still had far to go to keep the 
promises of our Constitution. What was 
important, I said, was that we were trying. 
And I asked if South Africa, especially its 
young people, would join in the struggle: 

“There is discrimination in New York, the 
racial inequality of apartheid in South Africa 
and serfdom in the mountains of Peru. Peo- 
ple starve in the streets of India, a former 
prime minister is summarily executed in the 
Congo, intellectuals go to jail in Russia, thou- 
sands are slaughtered in Indonesia, wealth is 
lavished on armaments everywhere. These 
are differing evils—but they are the common 
works of man. They reflect the imperfec- 
tions of human justice, the inadequacy of 
human compassion, the defectiveness of our 
sensibility toward the sufferings of our fel- 
lows, . . . And therefore they call upon com- 
mon qualities of conscience and of indigna- 
tion, a shared determination to wipe away 
the unnecessary sufferings of our fellow hu- 
man beings. . .'.” 

In & response afterward, John Daniel, vice- 
president of NUSAS, was eloquent and cour- 
ageous: “You have given us a hope for the 
future. You have renewed our determina- 
tion not to relax until liberty is restored, 
not only to our universities but to our land.” 

The next day, I spoke at the University of 
Stellenbosch, which has produced all but 
one of South Africa's prime ministers. Nes- 
tled in a green and pleasant valley, the first 
center of Afrikaner independence, it is the 
fountainhead of Afrikaner intellectualism 
today. Everyone expected a cool, if not 
hostile, reception. But we were greeted in 
the dining hall by the rolling sound of thun- 
der—the pounding of soup spoons on tables, 
the students’ customary applause.’ It was 
clear that, although Many differed with me, 
they were ready to exchange views. 

At the question session, they defended 
apartheid, saying it eventually would pro- 
duce two nations, one black and one white. 
Had not India been divided into Hindus and 
Moslems? 

But, I asked, did the black people have a 
choice?) Why weren't they or the “colored” 
People consulted? The black Africans are 
70 percent of the population, but they would 
Teceive only 12 percent of the land, with no 
seaport or major city. How would they live in 
areas where soil was already exhausted and 
which had no industry? 

And they are not being prepared educa- 
tionally. Black children are not taught in 
‘English or Afrikaans, but in tribal tongues, 
thus cutting them off from modern knowl- 
edge. Education is compulsory for whites 


but not for nonwhites; thus, one of every 


fourteen white students reaches the univer- 
sity, while only one in every 762 blacks 
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‘tle, and the elements/So mix’d in him that 


makes it. Indeed, one in three gets no school- 
ing at all, and of those who do, only one in 
twenty-six enter secondary school, 

And what about the two million “colored” 
people, neither white nor black?. They are 
in limbo, somewhat better off than the 
blacks, but far worse than the whites. There 
is no plan to give them land of their own— 
no future except more subjection and humil- 
lation. 

Earlier, I had asked a group of pro-govern- 
ment newspaper editors to define “colored.” 
They considered and said, “a bastard.” I 
asked if a child born out of wedlock to a 
white man and a white woman would be 
colored. They said this whole area was diffi- 
cult. Then one of them said it was simply 
a person who was neither white nor black. 
A South American, yes; an Indian, yes; a 
Chinese, yes—but a Japanese, no. Why not 
a Japanese? Because there are so few, was 
the answer. It developed, however, that 
South, Africa trades heavily with the Japa- 
nese, and perhaps it was more profitable to 
call them white. 

Afterward, at The University of Natal, the 
audience of 10,000 included, for the first 
time, a large number of adults. I talked 
about the importance of recognizing that a 
black person is as good, innately, as a white 
person: “Maybe there is a black man outside 
this room who is brighter than anyone in 
this room—the chances are that there are 
many.” Their applause signaled agreement. 

A questioner raised a point made over 
and over: that black Africa is too primitive 
for self-government, that violence and chaos 
are the fabric of African character. I de- 
plored such massacres as those that had tak- 
en place in the Congo. But I reminded them 
that no race or people are without fault or 
cruelty: 

“Was Stalin black? Was Hitler black? 
Who killed 40 million people just 26 years 
ago? It wasn’t black people, it was white.” 

The following day, we spent 3 hours in 
the black ghetto of Soweto... We walked 
through great masses of people, and I found 
myself making speeches from the steps of a 
church, from the roof of a car and standing 
on & chair in the middle of a school play- 
ground. 

Many of the homes there are pleasant, far 
more attractive than those in Harlem or 
South Side Chicago. But Soweto is a dreary 
concentration camp, with a curfew, limited 
recreation, no home ownership and a long 
list of regulations whose violation could 
cause eviction. 

For 5 years, until our visit, the haif-mil- 
lion people of Soweto had had no direct word 
from their leader, the banned Albert Luthull. 
My wife and I had helicoptered down the Val- 


„ley of a Thousand Hills at dawn to see him 


at Groutville, about 44 miles inland from 
Durban. 5 

He is a most impressive man, with a mar- 
velously lined face, strong yet kind. My eyes 
first went to the white goatee, so familiar in 
his pictures, but then, quickly, the smile 
took over, illuminating his whole presence, 
eyes dancing and sparkling. At mention of 
apartheid, however, his eyes went hurt and 
hard. To talk privately, we walked out un- 
der the trees and through the fields. “What 
are they doing to my country, to my coun- 
trymen,” he sighed. Oan't they see that 
men of all races can work together—and that 
the alternative is a terrible disaster for us 
all?” 

I gave him a portable record. player and 
some records of excerpts of President Ken- 
nedy’s speeches. He played President Ken- 
nedy’s civil-rights speech of June 11, 1963, 
and we all listened in silence—Chief Luthuli, 
his daughter, two government agents acconi- 
paying us, my wife and I, At the end, Chief 
Luthuli, deeply moved, shook his head. The 
government men stared fixedly at the floor. 

As I left the old chief, I thought of the 
lines from Shakespeare: “His life was gen- 


“ing and labeling system for auto 
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Nature might stand up/And say to all the 
world, This was a man!” 

That night, in the final address, I spoke to 
7,000 at the University of Witwatersrand on 
the battle for justice. I was thinking of 
James Meredith, the courageous “freedom 
walker” who had just been shot on a Missis- 
sippi highway, when I said: 

“Let no man think he fights this: battle 
for others. He fights for himself, and so 
do we all. The golden rule is not senti- 
mentality but the deepest practical wisdom. 
For the teaching of our time is that cruelty 
is contagious, and its disease knows no 
bounds of race or nation.” 

I stressed that it was up to South Africa 
to solve its racial problems, that all any 
outsider could do was to urge a common 
effort in our own countries and around the 
world and show that progress is possible. 

“My own grandfather had a very difficult 
time,” I said, “and my father finally left 
Boston, Massachusetts, because of the signs 
on the wall that said, ‘No Irish Need Apply.’ 

“Everything that is now said about the 
Negro was said about the Irish Catholics. 
They were useless, they were worthless, they 
couldn't learn anything. Why did they have 
to settle here? Why don’t we seé if we can’t 
get boats and send them back to Ireland? 
They obviously aren’t equipped for educa- 
tion, and they certainly can never rule 

They laughed, and I could not resist add- 
ing: 


g: 

“I suppose there are still some who. might 
agree with that.” 

But the final question was the most difi- 
cult: How can there be genuine dialogue, 
and therefore a hope of solution, when your 
adversary also makes the rules and acts as 
referee with the power to destroy you at 
will? I said I recognized the terrible prob- 
lem they faced, but there were basically only 
two alternatives: to make an effort—or to 
yield, to admit defeat, to surrender. 

In my judgment, the spirit of decency and 
courage in South Africa will not surrender. 
With all of the difficulties and the suffering 
I had seen, still I left tremendously moved 
by the intelligence, the determination, the 
cool courage of the young people and their 
allies scattered through the land. I think 
particularly of the gay and gallant student, 
about to speak at Durban; who said to the 
Special Police there: “Please don't listen to 
me too closely, but, if you do, you'll find 
this is a real swinger.” And I think of 
Martin Shule, another student, who spoke 
after me at Witwatersrand and said: We 
must now cast off all self-protective timidity, 
and we must now willfully and deliberately 


» descend into the arena of danger to preserve 


the independence of thought and conscience 
and action which is our civilized: heritage. 
We must now set ourselves against an un- 
justifiable social order and strive energetic- 
ally and selflessly- for its reform.“ 

They are not in power now, but they are 
the.kind of people who make a nation, who 
may one day make South Africa a land of 
light and freedom and allow it to take its 
full place in the world. Theirs is the spirit 
of which Tennyson wrote in Ulysses: 


“One equal temper of heroic hearts, : 
Made weak by time and fate, but strong in 
will ; 
To strive, to seek, to find, and not to yield.” 


—ů— ’nn— 


FIRESTONE DROPS THIRDLINE 
CHAMPION NYLON TIRE 

Mr, NELSON. Mr. President, for more 
than 2 years now, I have been urging 
the enactment of legislation to establish 
some reasonable, understandable nas 
0 
tires. This legislation has now passed 
both Houses of the Congress and, once 
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it is cleared by a conference committee, 
should soon be on the President’s desk. 

To underscore the urgency of this 
legislation, I want to place in the RECORD 
a brief news article from the August 15 
issue of the National Tire Dealers & Re- 
treaders Association News. This article 
tells in a few words the bewildering and 
ridiculous condition which exists today 
in the tire industry. 

It seems that Firestone has been man- 
ufacturing a tire called the Champion 
Nylon. Now from that heroic title, you 
would think this was a terrific tire. How- 
ever, although the name Champion Ny- 
lon may not mean anything to the buyer, 
alongside other names such as Super 
Champion and Deluxe Champion, there 
was another way of rating this tire. 
‘Firestone frankly described it as Fire- 
stone’s “thirdline” tire. 

So presumably anybody who wanted 
third-rate tires could buy this particular 
model and have a pretty good idea of 
what he is getting. 

Now an interesting thing has hap- 
pened. According to this trade news- 
paper, Firestone has discovered that “to- 
day’s motorists want better quality tires.” 

So what has happened? According 
to this article, Firestone has officially 
discontinued its thirdline tire, the 
Champion Nylon. 

To any reasonably prudent man, that 
would seem to be a major step forward 
in the direction of tire safety. 

But read on in the article: 

Firestone’s fourth line tire—the Nylon- 
aire—will remain at the same price level, 
but will be the company’s third line offered. 


So now the customers—who “want 
better quality tires“ —will no longer be 
asking for and getting a thirdline tire. 

If they ask for a thirdline tire they 
will get a fourthline tire. 

I ask unanimous consent that the arti- 
cle, “Firestone Drops Thirdline Cham- 
pion Nylon,” be printed in the RECORD 
‘at this point. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

FIRESTONE Drops THIRDLINE CHAMPION 

NYLON 

Firestone has officially discontinued its 
third line tire—the Champion Nylon, ac- 
cording to a check made with the company in 
Akron 


The company will no longer have any 
third line tire, and would not comment on 
plans to begin marketing a new one. 

The move, says Firestone, was “dictated” 
by consumer demand because today’s motor- 
ists want better quality tires. 

Pirestone’s fourth line tire—the Nylon- 
aire—will remain at the same price level, but 
will be the company’s third line offered. 

A Dealer News check with Goodyear and 
B. F. Goodrich revealed that these two 
makers contemplate no changes. 


THE U.S. GOLD PROBLEM AND THE 
BALANCE-OF-PAYMENTS SITUA- 
TION 
Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, the 

American people have become the vic- 

_tims of their own generosity. 

For two decades now the United States 

Has, year after year, spent enormous 


G 
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amounts of money—tax money—abroad 
in an effort to restore the economic well- 
being of countries in all parts of the 
world. In more recent years this coun- 
try has called upon its citizens to spend 
huge amounts of money—running into 
the billions of dollars—to help build eco- 
nomic,, prosperity in scores of small, 
underdeveloped countries. The Ameri- 
can taxpayer has responded nobly—and 
in two decades we have spent about $125 
billion to help those whose station in life 
is less fortunate than our own. 

- And there is no end in sight of this 
American generosity. 

And during this time the American 
people have been asked to assume an- 
other’ responsibility—the protection of 
weak nations against the aggression of 
world communism. And here, too, the 
American people have responded as only 
Americans can. The American people, 
with their own tradition of freedom— 
with their own background of hard-won 
liberty—have responded to the call. And 
hundreds of thousands of young Ameri- 
cans are stationed in far-off lands as sen- 
tinels of freedom. We have troops sta- 
tioned.in Europe. We have troops sta- 
tioned in Asia. We have troops stationed 
in the Caribbean. We have military mis- 
sions in a score of countries. And we 
have worldwide commitments in a total 
of 43 nations. 

And all of this is costing the American 
people. 

These commitments and responsibili- 
ties we have assumed are pushing this 
Nation toward the brink of insolvency. 
Actually, we are over that brink—we are 
spending billions more abroad than all 
the rest of the world put together is 
spending in the United States. 

The result of this program of spend- 
ing more abroad than is spent by foreign 
nations in the United States has resulted 
in what the economists call a balance- 
of-payments deficit. And it has also re- 
sulted in a severe drain on the gold re- 
serve maintained in this country to back 
the value of our dollars. 

In fact, our gold reserves in recent 
years have fallen by some $10 billion— 
from a little over $23 billion to just over 
$13 billion. Now of this $13 billion in 
gold reserves we still have, at least $9 
billion must be retained as a backing for 
U.S. currency. And that leaves us with 
just about $4 billion. 

And against this $4 billion there are 
obligations totaling more than $20 bil- 
lion abroad. Foreign citizens and for- 
eign governments hold chits on the 
United States which would wipe out our 
gold reserve at the flick of an eyelid. 
And if they did, our economic status in 
the world at large would be nil—abso- 
lutely at rockbottom. 

Now, most foreign countries are not 
interested in seeing this happen to the 
United States. They realize that if the 
dollar were shot down, their own chances 
of survival in the international jungle 
would be shot down as well. Most coun- 
tries realize this fully—and act accord- 
ingly. Most countries. But not all. 

France is the exception. 

France we are told has raised over the 
years a population of practical business- 
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men. They are pragmatic in the ex- 
treme. They do not allow any sentimen- 
tal nonsense such as loyalty to friends, 
get in their way. If the French see a way 
of profit from any situation, they grab 
that opportunity. And they make their 
profit, and they could not care less about 
what happens to other nations in the 
world. 

In the first quarter of this year our 
gold reserves dropped by over a half- 
billion dollars. And France is the prin- 
cipal culprit. Week after week there 
were reports of the French calling in 
their chits, and withdrawing up to $100 
million in gold from this country in 
single week. 4 

Even if Americans stopped buying 
French goods and services, even if Amer- 
icans stopped traveling to Paris, even if 
American business firms stopped building 
plants and expanding their investments 
in France, the drain on our gold reserves 
from Fort Knox to Paris would not come 
to an end. The French under De Gaulle 
would still be in a position to pull the 
gold fillings from our teeth. 

Because the French, being practical, 
are siphoning off American gold through 
Vietnam. 

The principal bank in Vietnam is the 
Bank of Indochina. And that bank is 
owned by the French. The French are 
also reportedly directly involved—on a 
profitable basis—in the black market op- 
erations that are so prevalent and so dis- 
astrous in Vietnam. It is reliably re- 
ported that a great deal of the black 
market money finds its way eventually 
to Paris, and thus increases the French 
demand on American gold. 

But even without the black market op- 
erations, most of the banking business in 
Vietnam is controlled through the Bank 
of Indochina and thus by Paris. It has 
been estimated that in the next few years 
this country will spend approximately 
$10 billion in Vietnam. If the Bank of 
Indochina got only 5 percent of that 
total, it still would mean a $500 million 
credit for France, payable at Fort Knox— 
Senator Douctas quoted by Washington 
Post, March 13, 1966. 

And the present administration is 
doing little or nothing about it. Their 
principal weapon against the outflow of 
gold has been the tightening of credit. 
This way, they tell us, imports from 
abroad will be cut back, and investment 
of American capital abroad will be 
sharply reduced. But so far these pro- 
grams have resulted in absolutely no di- 
rect benefit to the American economy. 
Instead, the tightened credit program 
has caused severe disruptions in our do- 
mestic economy—home building brought 
to a near standstill; expansion of plant 
facilities cut back, and a general hard- 
ship imposed on all segments of the 
American economy. 

In his desperate gamble to halt the 
outflow of gold and perhaps stem infla- 
tion in this country the President has 
caused inflation where it hurts the 
most in the money market. 

And still the gold flows out, much of 
it finding its way to the coffers of Paris. 

And what does all this mean to the 
average American? 
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—— can be summed up in one word: 
“Ji 557 

This country, through its generosity, 
Belped build the economies of a dozen 
major industrial nations, Belgium, the 
Netherlands, Britain, France, Italy, Ger- 
many, Japan, and so forth. 

In building up these countries and their 

ability to produce we have created an 
economic monster. Labor costs in Eu- 
rope and Japan are nowhere near those 
in the United States. The result is they 
can produce everything from transistors 
to steel ingots much more cheaply than 
we can. They have taken advantage of 
this situation and have dumped their 
production on the American market. 
II you buy a radio today it is more 
likely that most of its parts were made in 
Japan, Japanese motorcycles and motor 
scooters have replaced those made by 
Cushman in Lincoln, Nebr. German cars 
are flooding the American market, com- 
peting and taking away customers from 
Detroit. European steel has been dumped 
on the American market to compete with 
Pittsburgh. And European and Japanese 
products are making solid inroads into 
previously American-supplied markets in 
Africa and Latin America. 

All of this means fewer jobs for Amer- 
ican workers, and a tightening of the 
belt for American businessmen. 

It has even gotten to the point where 
tourists visiting the Iwo Jima monu- 
ment—dedicated to.the Marines who 
fought a bloody battle to drive the Jap- 
anese off the Island of Iwo Jima—buy 

souvenirs marked, “Made in Japan.” 
If the administration is seriously con- 
cerned about the gold problem and the 
balance of payments—if the administra- 
tion is seriously concerned about the 
ability of skilled American labor to earn 
a decent living, then there are a couple 
of steps that should be taken im- 
mediately. 

First, the administration should give 
serious consideration to sharp cuts in 
our foreign aid commitments abroad. 

This in itself would act decisively to 
bring the balance of trade back to an 
equilibrium. 

Second, the administration should in- 
“sist firmly that our European allies take 
a more active part in their own defense, 
so that American troops can be brought 
_back to this country. 

And the administration should insist on 
our so-called allies taking a more active 
role in Vietnam, particularly in the area 
of economic development. 

And the administration should make 
every possible effort to end the profiteer- 
ing of French businessmen, in Vietnam. 

These steps, taken singly or together, 
would move us a long way toward the 
goal of a really balanced import-export 
position, and would give this country a 
chance to draw its economic ream 

again. 

Mr. President, in connection with this 
subject, I ask unanimous consent that 
an article entitled “$122 Billion in Aid— 

And the Results for United States,” pub- 
lished in U.S. News & World Report, and 
a chart published therewith; an article 
entitled “France Is Winning at Gold 
Game, written by Don Cock, of the 
Los Angeles Times, and published in the 
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Washington Post financial section of 
August 9, 1966; and an article entitled 
“Saigon Turns a Profit, United States 
Loses More Gold,” written by Hobart 
Rowen, and published in the Washington 


Post of August 17, 1966, be printed at this 
point in the REcorp. . 


There being no objection, the material 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


[From the U.S. News & World Report, Aug. 
15, 1966] 
ONE HUNDRED AND TWENTY-TWO BILLION IN 

AID—AND THE RESULTS FOR UNITED STATES 

A question many ask: If the dollar is in 
trouble, and U.S. gold is draining away, why 
does this country keep pouring dollar aid 
abroad? Many countries have grown strong 
on aid that has weakened the United States. 
Yet 97 nations are still on the aid list. 

American taxpayers since World War II 
have poured out 122 billions of their dollars 
to aid other countries of the world. That 
is the total to July 1 of this year. By next 
July 1, the total will be 128 billions or more. 

Aid from Americans has gone, over the 
years, to more than 100 countries. As the 
chart on page 47 shows, the largest sums 
have gone to the nations of Western Europe 
and to India, Korea, Turkey, Nationalist 
China and Japan. Not included in the aid 
totals are the huge costs, tens of billions, 
borne by Americans to support U.S. troops in 
Western Europe since World War II. 

Today the United States is in financial 
trouble. Its gold supply is down 8.4 billion 
dollars from 10 years ago and still is- de- 
clining. 

America’s gifts and loans have so filled 
the world with dollars that claims on remain- 
ing American gold are up to astronomical 
totals. Even India is suggesting that maybe 
it will be necessary to revalue the dollar 
downward. . 

While the generosity of Americans in aid- 
ing most of the other nations of the world 
has made their own country financially weak, 
several of the nations aided have become 
rich and financially powerful—often at the 


‘expense of and with the help of the U.S. 


France today, after getting 9.4 billions in 
U.S. aid since World War II, and while still 
owing about 6.7 billions on World War I 
debts, now looks down its nose at the U.S. 
dollar. 

You can see what has happened by looking 
at the chart on this page. 

Gold held by the outside world in the past 
10 years alone has risen by 13 billion dollars, 
to 27.3 billion. Claims of foreigners on gold 
held by the U.S. have increased from 13.8 
billion 10 years ago to 28.2 billion now. 

From the rich, a lesson. The outside world 
is loaded with 55.5 billion dollars in gold and 
U.S. dollars that can be turned into gold. 

Yet nations grown rich are showing any- 
thing but enthusiasm for coming to the aid 
of the United States, now in trouble. Some 
members of Congress are suggesting that 
there may be a lesson in all this for Ameril- 
cans to learn. They notice that nations 


which today are the richest—after being - 


broke in 1945—show little interest in return- 
ing the generosity that is being shown to 
them by the United States. 

France, for example, follows a policy of 
consistently drawing on the U.S. gold supply, 
month after month. And France is the chief 
stumbling block to attempts of other Euro- 
pean nations and of the U.S. to reform and 
strengthen the world’s monetary system, 
which now relies heavily on the American 
dollar and the British pound. 

But aid goes on. ‘The Administration, 
however; continues to ask Congress to au- 


thortze money for foreign aid year after year. 


The request this year: 3.4 billion dollars for 
aid to 97 countries. In the fiscal year ended 
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last June 30, aid was extended to 98 
countries. 

Included in the aid package is 336 million 
doliars for various European defense pro- 
grams in an area where most nations now 
are financially strong. 

Questions are beginning to be asked in 
Congress whether aid programs are doing as 
much good for other countries as they are 
weakening the financial strength of the 
United States. 


WHERE U.S. AID BILLIONS HAVE GONE 


Economic and military aid, mid-1945 to 
mid- 1966 


{In millions of dollars] 


East Germany 


Regional aid, not allocated by 
COUNTY: sas so denn senam nmmn 2, 859 
Far: . 27, 600 
S cuca enaena 6, 650 
China (Formosa) 4, 900 
cc oo he dp neem 4, 030 
Vietnam: —-- ona ae aen +2, 650 
Philippines 1. 940 
Indochina 1, 535 
Indonesia 870 
Lr. oo oe 475 
%% ⁰ A Len 1460 
Gbook one sheneasecue= 340 
Ryukyu Islands 340 
Burma 2-2-5 ones nncnsaex 115 
Hong Kong 42 
WMaiayel ps ok E OE ne 40 

Regional aid, not allocated by 
count „1. 3. 213 
Å= 
Near East and south Asia. 25, 300 
Flag Ss SA t6, 400 
Turkeỹỹf „„ 5, 050 
Greer 3. 800 
r ..-..2.-+ = = +3, 200 
Iran l 32 Sine ees 1, 650 
United ‘Arab Republic 1. 230 
% 2 ee a 1. 150 
Werdan L 1„ „„ 550 
Afghanistan, .. nn 340 
Saudi Arabia 145 
pn ls ee et 105 
Nepal — ee oe +100 
Ceylon 95 
Labano 90 
yria nn 83 
em n „t 45 
c — 20 

Regional aid, not allocated by 
count 1. 247 
American nations 11. 686 
Br „ 3. 075 
Chile .-...----..-----------=------ 1. 260 
1 oo. sao assy seen i A 1, 200 
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Economic and military aid, mid-1945 to 
mid-1966—Continued 


[In millions of dollars] 


Jamaica 


CLES CE RR HEROES — aS ea 520 
Congo (former Belgian 350 
Deere T2 270 
TVPFPTTVTVTT—T—T ek 270 
CP a ye a Se Ne AE 225 
T 195 
TTT AAA ESL: PIER es 180 
Ce fT CE SE aS Spain Aa a a 170 
ROUGE , clean 154 
CTT 95 
EET RTOS I oi he 90 
mali 2 pe ee ee, 55 
F es AR aa ea a 50 
„ 45 
eee -- nen 33 
ee, SRE = Se OR tei 31 
Cameroon $. i A SEAN 30 
ETOT: COM eine cin ens haa mia 30 
V ˙»m T S O 23 
JJ E E E a R R T 20 
VN gs 2 ee ES SE dS SERASA N 18 
Malagasy Republic «e 15 
W been 11 
Meer 11 
p= SS A000 ore 11 
PANO <a pEr pA ra E ie e A linis 10 
r a aa E E 8 
a VEe y EEA Aa le IY ia it pe i 7 
A E econ nce r a 7 
PF . 6 
Upper dense 6 
Central African Republic 4 
Congo (former French) 3 
0 E ES E 3 
1 EAE E i 2 
Regional ald, not allocated by 
e eee 92 
Osna... 800 
Atila sss 3 eS 150 
New Zealand „4441„ 22 
Regional aid, not allocated by 
OUDIT nE Se SD ee ey 128 
Aid not allocated by regions 6, 164 
ni 
Grand total U.S. foreign aid 122, 000 


tExcluding military aid. 
*Aid to Indochina area before it was split 
into North and South Vietnam, Cambodia 
-and Laos, 
` Source: Agency for International pore- 
ment. 
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[From the Washington (D.C.) Post Financial be converted by the French into gold at the 


Section, Aug. 9, 1966] 
France Is WINNING AT “GoLp GAME” 
(By Don Cook) 

Paris, August 8—As Britain struggles to 
stave off devaluation of the pound and the 
United States faces a worsening balance-of- 
payments deficit, French monetary reserves 
took a record leap for the year in July—and 
the French gold game“ goes remorselessly 
on. 

Before the end of August, the French, in 
accordance with a policy which they began 
19 months ago, will ask the Federal Reserve 
Bank of New York to convert into gold prob- 
ably the entire amount of 146 million dollars 
which accrued to French reserves during 
July. Almost certainly this gold will then be 
transferred in secrecy and security to the 
vaults of the Bank of France. 

As American and British currency reserves 
go down, the French reserves have built up 
to an almost undreamed of total of 5967 bil- 
lion dollars of which all but about 800 mil- 
lion dollars is now held in gold rather than 
in dollars. Since the French launched their 
“gold drain” policy against the United States 
in February of 1965, they have converted a 
minimum of 34 million dollars—or 30 tons 
of gold—each month, even in months when 
they were running a momentary balance-of- 
payments deficit. 

ONE HUNDRED AND SEVENTY MILLION DOLLARS 
A MONTH 

Sometimes the conversions have run as 
high as 170 million dollars a month. French 
gold holding has increased by well over 1.5 
billion dollars all at the expense of Fort 
Knox, during this period, and there is a sus- 
plelon among some experts in Paris that the 
French aim is to get up to something like 90 
per cent of reserves in gold. It would be 
pointless to go to 100 per cent, since this 
would only necessitate converting back out 
of gold in order to handle routine currency 
operations. 

In a situation in which the world’s two 
reserve currencies are under such pressure, 
the French position inevitably is a matter of 
considerable neryousness and speculation. 
What are the French up to? What is the 
French game? is France trying to force a 
devaluation of sterling, and with that pres- 
sures for devaluation of the dollar as well? 
What kind of a threat to the pound and the 
dollar does all this withdrawal of gold from 
the United States represent? Is France ca- 
pable of aiming a “gold torpedo” at the 
world monetary system? 

NO ANSWERS 

The rumors are certainly easier to set down 
than the answers. There are, in fact, no 
answers—only deductions and analysis. The 
French themselves are completely tight- 
lipped, but this could very well be because 
they do not have any real objective or policy 
at all except a kind of French peasant in- 
stinct and desire to accumulate gold in time 
of uncertainty. 

GOLD PRICE: INCREASE 

Certainly the principal French monetary 
theorist, Jacques Reuff, has long preached 
that an increase in the price of gold is the 
only ultimate answer to the present world 
monetary problem. He argues, moreover, 
that the sooner. the United States increases 
the gold price, the more advantageous it will 
be for America. President Charles de Gaulle's 
former Finance Minister, Valery Giscard Des- 
French “‘gold game,” and the present Finance 
Minister, Michel Debre, all seem to calculate 
along the same lines. 

In short, the immediate increase appears to 
be at the expense of Britain and the pound 
sterling. But by the end of August, this will 


£ 


Spanse of America and Fort Knox. 

The French themselyes, insofar as they 
talk about the “gold game,” deny that they 
are exercising any direct or concerted pres- 
sures of their own origin against either ster- 
Ung or the dollar. They assume the role of 
the innocent beneficiary. Is France supposed 
to stop the flow of currency into French 
reserves? 

All of this is logical and even reasonable. 
But that does not make the gold game any 
more acceptable or reassuring to the embat- 
tied Bank of England or the American Treas- 
ury—no matter how strong the relative com- 
bined weight of the dollar and the pound. 


[From the r aoe (D.C.) Post, Aug. 
7. 1966] 
Se cox TURNS A oper UNITED STATES Loses 
More Gordo 
(By Hobart Rowen) 

Would you like to buy a small gold ingot 
to store away against some future monetary 
crisis? Or would you like a chunk of the 
yellow stuff just because it’s so nice to look 
at or touch? 

But, you say, it’s been illegal since 1933 for 
U.S. citizens to hold or hoard gold or gold 
coins. 

This is still true, in America and abroad. 

But today, with the approval of the In- 
ternational Monetary Fund, gold is for sale 
without restriction in Saigon as part of an 
Official Vietnamese government program. 
And the price exceeds even the black market 
price for U.S. dollars. 

Botled down to its basic result, the Viet- 
namese government is turning a profit on 
some of the foreign exchange it gets through 
U.S. ald—and causing at least a small loss 
of gold to the United States. 

American officials, who looked the other 
way when the deal was being made, con- 
cede that “the gold story” is an embarrassing 
one. They also say they can do hothitte 
about it. 

The whole weird tale begins with the ram- 
pant, war-induced inflation in South Viet- 
nam which on June 18 forced the devalua- 
tion ofthe Vietnamese piastre. 

As a condition for the devaluation, the Viet- 
namese government extracted a promise from 
the IMF that it would be permitted to sell a 
“small amount” of gold. 

They reasoned that the sale of gold would 
help maintain confidence in the government 
and its mew money rates. Moreover, they 
argued, the sale of gold at a high price would 
draw some piastres out of circulation; an 
thus actually contribute to the anti-inflation 
Program. 

The monetary officials helping the Viet- 
namese work out the devaluation concede 
that there is a degree of logic in the argu- 
ments. 

But others see a questionable side and even 
a tinge of immorality in the practice, 

This is the way, it works: 

The Government in Saigon is selling about 
$700,000 worth of gold each week to four fab- 
ricators who turn the gold into small 24- 
karat strips or ingots. 

PIECES RESOLD 


These are then sold to “jewelry” firms, 
who resell the pieces to the public, (Some 
‘of the o opao apparently attach a small 


ring to the gold, which is supposed tò make 
it look like Jewelry instead of a coin or 


money unit.) 

The price at retail ds 290 to 300 pilastres 
per 1/35 oz, of gold. The black market rate 
for, do is about 200 piastres, which is at 
least twice the varying official dollar rates. 

Thus, $50 changed into piastres at the 
black market rate will buy almost exactly 1 
on. of gold, @ price 42 per cent higher than 
Sr cl e ene 
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(But the United States, of course, sells gold 
only to Government central banks.) i 

Conveniently, the Saigon “Jewelry” stores 
are reported to have two sizes of the gold 
pieces for sale—one for $50, and a double 
unit for $100. 


SHARING OF. PROFIT 


Presumably, the Vietnamese Government 
can acquire gold at the $35 price or close to 
it. The assumption here is that the profit 
is shared by the Government, the fabrica- 
tors, and the jewelers, but no one knows who 
gets the lion’s share. There are many 
things we don't ask about,” says a source. 

The objections raised are obvious. First of 
all, the Vietnamese government now acquires 
most of its resources through U.S. foreign 
aid and direct military support. 

To acquire gold, the Vietnamese govern- 
ment can turn dollars in to the Federal Re- 
serve Bank at New York, or buy it in the 
London gold market. 

Either way, it constitutes a drain on U.S. 
reserves, since the United States shares 50— 
50 in the London gold pool. 


ANNUAL U.S. LOSS 


Thus, if the Vietnamese gold sales to the 
public in Saigon constitute no more than a 
50 per cent reliance on U.S, gold. accounts, 
the $700,000 weekly sales rate would repre- 
sent an annual gold loss of $18,000,000 to 
this country. 

Why did the IMF explicitly and the US. 
for its silence, acquiesce in this scheme? 
“Because the Vietnamese insisted on it,” says 
a source. “They said they had to have some- 
thing of value to sell to little people.” 

Moreover, it is asserted that the “fat cats” 
making the biggest profits out of the war in 
Vietnam are not involved. But conversion 
of local currencies into gold is one of the 
classic ways of planning to gét war profits 
out of a country. 

An IMF source was sympathetic: “In war 
situations,” he said, “you often have to do 
something you don't like.. And besides, it's 
a Small operation, and having a good effect. 

“What 1 hell, the U.S. Ioses more gold 
than this through the tourist trade in Singa- 
pore!" 


LANDSCAPE BEAUTIFICATION IN 
CONNECTION WITH ELECTRICITY 
TRANSMISSION LINES 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, in 
hearings on S. 2507 and S. 2508, bills 
on overhead and underground electric 
transmission, the Committee on Com- 
merce explored the question of landscape 
beautification in relation to long-dis- 
tance electric transmission towers and 
lines that run hundreds of miles across 
the Nation. The same question was 
raised in hearings on S. 1472, S. 2139, and 
S. 2140, bills on review and certification 
of proposed extra-high-voltage trans- 
mission facilities. 

In these hearings, the committee has 
explored in depth, the relationship be- 
tween transmission lines and the land- 
scape. There is another aspect of the 
problem that is just as vital. This aspect 
is concerned with electric. distribution 
beautification. Much can be done with 
the lines, poles, and facilities in the 
urban and suburban areas to make them 
more presentable. Private and industrial 
groups in all sections of America are giv- 
ing the powerline beautification. subject 

increasingly close scrutiny. It is well 
that this is being done, for too long have 
we been content with existing technology 
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and methods: Alternatives can and must 
be explored and used. 

The current issue of Public Power, the 
magazine of the American Public Power 
Association, contains an article by John 
Nelson, superintendent of the depart- 
ment of lighting in Seattle, entitled “Dis- 
tribution Beautification.” I ask unani- 
mous consent that a copy of the article 
appear in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

DISTRIBUTION BEAUTIFICATION 


(By John M. Nelson; superintendent, depart- 
ment of lighting, Seattle, Wash:) 


Seattle is one of the most beautiful cities 
in the world and its citizens want to make 
the most of it. Seattle City Light is as in- 
terested in maintaining the city’s beauty as 
any other group. 

Of course, we have to have a power dis- 
tribution system, and the method we use, 
overhead or underground, is affected by the 
cost factor. 

Three other factors make our position dif- 
ficult. One is that Seattle is quite a hilly 
city with many locations where poles stick 
out like sore thumbs. Another is that it 
lacks an alley system in which the poles and 
wires could be hidden. The third ts that 
Seattle’s relatively cool weather does not 
encourage the planting of shade trees which 
also serve to hide poles and wires. 

It also should be pointed out that Seattle's 
distribution system had been developed over 
a period of years during which service was 
provided by two competing systems with re- 
sulting duplication of facilities. For these 
reasons we have probably been “under the 
gun” more than other utilities. Also for the 
same reason, we probably have been in the 
business of distribution system beautifica- 
tion for a much longer period than most 
other utilities. 

One of our first beautification efforts 
was the improvement in appearance of our 
distribution substations. This effort was 
spurred on by the fact that the city was 
building up, and it was becoming increasingly 
important for substations to be attractive 
and in keeping with the surrounding areas. 
The improvement also made it easier to ob- 
tain zoning variance permits for the stations. 

We have approximately 150 distribution 
substations located about one to a square 
mile. Most of them are landscaped and do 
not detract from the area in which they are 
located. 

Prior to 1945, our substations were of the 
open, or built-up type. The essential parts 
of the substatlon—the switch-gear, trans- 
formers, and regulators—were all separate 
items; lines in and out of the substations 
were overhead and the superstructure was of 
wood. 

About 1945 City Light adopted the newly 
developed unit substations. These were fac- 
tory-packaged substations in which the func- 
tions of the transformation, yoltage regula- 
tion, and switching were combined in one 
unit. In addition, the structure to carry the 
incoming wires was changed to a neater 
steel type. Outgoing wires were placed un- 
derground. Very importantly, the new type 
of station occupied only one-fourth of the 
space needed by the built-up station. 

The next development was to change the 
steel structure from a box-like shape to a 
more streamlined support. Our first type 
was an A-frame which included switches and 
lightning arresters. 

Later this was changed to an A-frame 
tower without switch gear. The switching 
was placed on the poles adjacent to the 
station. 
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As design improvements were made, older 
substations were given the new look. The 
final development was the placing under- 
ground of all wires in and out of the station; 
moving the lightning arresters, disconnect 
switches and fuses to nearby poles, and giv- 
ing additional emphasis to landscaping, The 
first station of this type was the Fauntleroy 
Station placed in service July, 1959: 

Additional features should be noted. Sub- 
stations, which had been painted an indus- 
trial gray by the manufacturer, are now de- 
livered in a more attractive forest green color. 
We also specify transformers which are much 
quieter. 

In order to make our substations objects 
of community improvement, we have de- 
signed them so that they offer the public 
small, useful, park-like spaces with. play 
courts and sitting areas. We have hired a 
landscape architect to design the substations 
so as to bring all the elements of the station 
into one harmonious special entity. 

Consideration has-been given to topography 
and proper selection of materials—both 
architectural and plants—for screening and 
beauty, constantly keeping in mind original 
cost and low maintenance. A continuous 
plan of three dimensional spaces, textures 
and contrasting materials directs the atten- 
tion to the property as a park and play area, 
thereby relegating the substation into a sec- 
ondary role. 

These park-like substations cost from 
$5,000 to $8,000 more for the new treatment, 
but we figure it is a good investment in com- 
munity relations. Thus, our new substations 
become improvements to the neighborhoods. 


PLAY AREA AT SUBSTATION 


We are building a new receiving substation 
in our central area and have hired an archi- 
tectural firm to design one which will intro- 
duce an essential public facility into an 
established community in an acceptable 
manner. A 40 x 90-foot playfield area will 
contain harmless electrical items such as 
large switches which children can handle. 
Adjacent to the park play area will be a 
16-foot high tower platform from which the 
substation area can be viewed by visitors. 
Diagrams and other information will tell 
how the substation operates. 

A wall, 8 to 14 feet high, will surround 
much of the tract but will be of irregular 
design with insets for landscaping. Where 
possible, the electrical equipment will be de- 
signed to dramatize the electrical function 
of the station. À 

In connection with this station, wẹ are 
building our first high voltage underground 
transmission line. It involves 4.2 miles of 
230,000-volt cable, and 2.4 miles of 115,000- 
volt cable. We estimate the cost of the un- 
derground transmission line will be approxi- 
mately $3 million, as compared with $300,000 
for an overhead transmission line. 

As beautiful and useful as we can make 
substations, there are neighborhoods which 
do not want them. At the present time we 
are installing in some areas 26,000-volt dis- 
tribution, eliminating the need for neigh- 
borhood substations. So far, it is proving 
quite successful both as to cost and quality of 
service. This not only eliminates the need 
for substations but also is cutting down the 
number of overhead wires. 

Because of the increased attention being 
given to the appearance of utility facilities, 
we embarked in April, 1960, on a major over- 
all beautification program. It included elim- 
inating overhead wires crossing our freeway 
and in the World’s Fair area, improvement 
of appearance of substations, conversion of 
overhead distribution to underground, and 
appointment of a.coordinator who would 
work solely on aiding customers to obtain 
underground distribution for residential 
areas. 7 
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By the end of Oct., 1965, we had expended 
more than $5 million’ in this effort. This 
does not include an equal amount spent on 
increasing the capacity of existing under- 
ground distribution systems. 

The area we serve is fairly well developed 
and we do not have room for large new devel- 
opments. Nevertheless, from 1960 to the end 
of 1965, we completed 63 undergrounding 
projects involving 1,642 units. Of these, 
five of the projects involving 314 units were 
converted from overhead to underground. 

We believe that this is more than any other 
utility in the country has done in the way 
of residential conversion. 

Under way is a conversion to underground 
of two high load density areas, a 21-square 
block area in the University District and a 
23-square block area in the First Hill Dis- 
trict. In addition, we are expanding our 
downtown underground area from the water- 
front to the freeway. 

We have $60 million invested in distribu- 
tion facilities of which $20 million is in un- 
derground and $40 million is in overhead. 

One of our principal substations is located 
in the subbasement of the City Light Build- 
ing. This station did not need beautification 
in the ordinary sense, but the building above 
it has been beautified, In 1959, we added 
seven stories to the City Light Building. We 
believe the result was an addition to the 
beauty of the downtown area. 


ART OBJECTS ADDED TO BUILDING 


In keeping with the desire for adding art 
objects to downtown buildings, we installed 
a giant, 8-foot high, 82-foot long Venetian 
glass mosaic. On the inside of this wall we 
installed a series of 36 Brittania-metal 
plaques depicting the evolution of lighting. 

Every facility a utility builds and uses 
reflects the image of the utility. We had 
our residential and commercial neighbors in 
mind when we built our North Service Center 
in 1958. In 1961 City Light received the 
Industrial Beautification Award from the 
Men's Garden Club of Seattle in recognition 
for the park-type beautification of its North 
Service Center and Fauntleroy and Seward 
substations, 

At one of our newest. facilities, the power 
control center, both design and lighting have 
been used to dramatize the service we per- 
form and at the same time provide another 
scenic attraction for the area, 

I believe we can truthfully say that City 
Light enjoys a good reputation with its cus- 
tomer owners. A large part is due to its low 
rates and liberal customer services, but be- 

increasingly important is the appear- 
ance of its facilities. 


TMG—LET’S RESIST IT 
UNCEASINGLY 


Mr.MUNDT. Mr. President, there has 
been brought to my attention by a mutual 
friend an editorial published in the State 
News, of Dover, Del., dealing with some 
current affairs of state and cautioning 
agains the continuing concentration of 
political and economic power in Wash- 


ington. 
The editorial is entitled ““TMG—Let’s 
Resist It Unceasingly.” I ask unanimous 


consent that it be printed at this point 
in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

TMG—Ler's Resist Ir UNcEASINGLY 
(By Jack Smyth) 

Like thousands of other Delawareans I re- 
gret the television show on which Gov. 
Charles L. Terry, Jr. was to appear on last 
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Friday ‘afternoon was preempted: But it 

will be shown later—since it is on tape. 
Still the live ‘telecast. from Washington 

showing the Senate Foreign Relations Com- 


mittee attempting to mount a full scale de- 


bate on the Viet Nam debacle was fascinating 
viewing. 

For many years I have always figured Sen. 
Wayne Morse of Oregon as a sort of screw- 
ball. But his down-to-earth bluntness, 
his courageous dissent—both on our relation- 
ship with the United Nations and on the 
refusal of Secretary McNamara to testify 
openly before the committee won my sincere 
admiration. 

And our own senior US. senator; JOHN J. 
WILLIAMS, as a member of the committee 
got in a telling point in his own quiet way 
earlier in the day. He asked about the Brit- 
ish and other so-called allies supplying the 
northern Vietnam ports with munitions and 
other material used eventually to kill Amer- 
ican boys. 

Yet as I watched this drama of elected rep- 
resentatives of this great nation asking a 
high government official, (David Bell, director 
of the AID program who acquitted himself 
very well) about the conduct of our affairs 
half-way around the world—I couldn't help 
wondering how we got there in the first place. 

It is all, I suppose, the result of that magic 
word—much overused by Chambers of Com- 
merce, among others—progress. 

Man made initial progress when he won 
his first small battles against the elements— 
and his natural enemies. Then as he pro- 
gressed”"——he found a lot of things he could 
do with others—to the mutual benefit of all. 

Yet, quite often, man found himself in 
conflict» with others—as desires clashed. 
And, as his transportation and communica- 
tion improved, both his interests and battles 
spread. 

Man learned, too, that it was necessary to 
make laws—to restrain the actions of those 
who were too demanding. But he found 
these rules—which became governments— 
also restrained his own free action. Carried 
too far—tyranny prevailed and he became a 
slave. And progress stopped. 

So basically the desires of most of us to 
live free from violence and untimely death 
and earn our share of material things, has 
been in trying to achieve a delicate balance 
in relationship with others. It means just 
enough government to protect us—without 
destroying our individual freedom to act as 
we please. 

We fight wars so that foreign oppressors do 
not destroy this balance. 

Yet there is always present danger we 
can lose it through internal negligence. 

Recently Earle J, Duncan, president of the 
RC-Nehi Bottling Co. here in Dover, wrote 
to me expressing his alarm at the extent the 
Federal government has come into our lives. 
And he enclosed a copy of a speech he had 
heard given at a convention of bottlers some 
months ago by Sen. Kart E. Murr, (R-So, 
Dakota). 

Some of the phrases Duncan had under- 
lined—and Sen. Munor really got to the 
heart of the talk with this quotation: ... 
“nations around us, (are) suffering from a 
malady called TMG, “Too Much Govern- 
ment.’ In the final analysis TMG has 
brought more heartache and homesickness 
and bloodshed and death and war to human- 
ity than any other governmental malady, 
giving too few people in one spot too much 
power, over too many folks, for too long a 
time“. 

There is a lot more. It was a well thought 
out and thought provoking speech. And 1 
appreclate Duncan sending it to me. 

For it just gives me a chance to emphasize 
again —since we must have government let's 
keep it as close to us as it is possible. As for 
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TMG, ‘especially in Washington, let's resist 
it unceasingly. 


AMERICAN BUSINESS AND THE 
COLD WAR ` 

Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, it 
has long been the conviction of many 
American businessmen that if the full 
knowledge and energy of American in- 
dustry were focused on some of the prob- 
lems of the cold war, victory would be 
that much closer. Until now, however, 
there has been no sustained attempt to 
produce fresh, new thinking about the 
responsibilities of American business in 
the cold war. 

A good beginning in this direction has 
now been made through a $100,000 es- 
say contest sponsored by the American 
Security Council, research and analysis 
organization, with headquarters in Chi- 
cago. Patrick J. Frawley, Jr., chairman 
of the board of the Schick Safety Razor 
Co., has provided the $100,000 under a 
public service grant. 

The top individual awards are $25,000, 
$10,000, $7,000, $5,000, and $2,500. 
Grants equal to these awards will be 
given by the Schick Co. to cooperating 
organizations, colleges, and universities: 
named by the award winners. One 
thousand medals will be also given as 
special awards. 

More than 150,000 rules booklets have 
been distributed by the American Se- 
curity, Council in an effort to promote 
widespread interest among the American 
public in this most important problem. 

At à recent national Governor's’ con- 
ference, our 50 Governors stressed that 
“the American right to engage in free 
enterprise, like the right of citizenship 
itself, is balanced by a responsibility to 
defend and strengthen the system which 
makes free enterprise. possible.” 

Mr. Frawley and his company have re- 
sponded to this challenge. As a result, 
thousands of Americans now have an op- 
portunity to offer their ideas about the 
proper role of American business in the 
cold war. I believe exciting new concepts 
and proposals will emerge from the con- 
test, which will end December 31, 1966. 

Mr. President, the ASC essay contest 
warrants and seeks participation by 
Americans from all walks of life and I 
thought my colleagues might wish to 
call it to the attention of their constit- 
uents, some of whom may have an idea or 
concept, which may bring us closer to 
victory in the cold war. 


HORACE D. GODFREY 


Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, this com- 
ing Saturday, August 20, will see the 
completion of 32 years of service in the 
Department of Agriculture by a man 
whose career spans in a unique way the 
history of the Federal farm programs. 
Horace D. Godfrey, a native of my home 
State of North Carolina, has served in 
the farm programs almost from their be- 
ginning. And he has served with energy 
and enthusiasm in a wide range of posi- 
tions—be as a neophyte in the 
old triple A State office in Raleigh and 
working his way up through the ranks to 
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his present assignment as Administrator 
of the Agricultural Stabilization and 
Conservation Service. 

‘Horace Godfrey began his work in the 
old triple A State office in Raleigh. He 
has served in every major position of 
ASCS and predecessor agencies, and he 
has written a fine record of program ad- 
ministration all the way along. 

In North Carolina, we are especially 
proud of the ASCS organization in our 
State—a leader in efficiency, in training 
programs for employees, and in coopera- 
tion with other Government agencies 
and with business groups. Horace God- 
frey is due a good deal of credit for that. 

Since he became Administrator in 
Washington, he has been a part of a 
farm program team that has adminis- 
tered new programs successfully—result- 
ing in improved income to farmers and 
a reduction in the oversupply of major 
commodities. In 1964, he received the 
highest award of the Department of Ag- 
riculture—the USDA Distinguished Serv- 
ice Award. 

As Horace D. Godfrey completes his 
32d year in farm program work—I take 
pleasure in calling the attention of the 
Senate to an outstanding public servant. 


THE NATIONAL TRANSPORTATION 
POLICY SECTION OF THE INTER- 
STATE COMMERCE ACT 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recorp the remarks of the Vice 
Chairman of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, Mr. William H. Tucker, de- 
livered on May 20, 1966, before the As- 
sociation of American Railroads, ac- 
counting division, in Washington, D.C. 

Commissioner Tucker points out that 
the national transportation policy section 
of the Interstate Commerce Act performs 
two distinct and identifiable roles. First, 
it acts as a cementing force to give cohe- 
Sion and guidance to the regulator. Sec- 
ond, the national transportation policy is 
a mandate for change, that is, for the 
accommodation of change by regulation. 

Commissioner Tucker further points 
out that the existence of this congres- 
sional policy, as well as its language, de- 
mands that the Interstate Commerce 
Commission administer the Interstate 
Commerce Act not as a rigid collection 
of rules, but as a living body of law which 
is able to anticipate, accommodate, and 
respond to the great economic and tech- 
nological transitions which characterize 
2 national transportation system to- 

y. 

His remarks are particularly pertinent 
today as the quarter-century anniversary 
of the national transportation policy 
draws to a close. I know there have been 
those who sought to scrap these guide- 
lines, and substitute their own policies 
for the guidelines set forth by the Con- 
gress in the national transportation pol- 
icy. The present health of our national 
transportation industry, under private 
ownership, demonstrates the wisdom em- 
bodied in this policy act. 

The national transportation policy will 
continue to serve for many decades to 
come if, as Commissioner Tucker points 
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out, it is taken as a mandate not for pas- 
sive regulation which merely reacts to 
particular problems, but rather, as the 
basis for developing and establishing 
guidelines for future development and 
progress in vital areas of our national 
transportation activity. 

There being no objection, the remarks 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: é 


This book which I am holding in my hand 
is the Interstate Commerce Act. As you can 
see, it is a document of impressive length 
nearly 650 pages, including supplements, re- 
lated law, and index. It is divided into four 
major parts? containing the statutes by 
which Congress has directed the Interstate 
Commerce Commission to regulate the rail 
industry, the bulk of the commercial motor 
carriage industry, the surface freight for- 
warding industry and certain brokerage ac- 
tivities, and a portion of the domestic water 
carriage trade. In addition, it contains rele- 
vant portions of related statutes, such as the 
Bankruptcy Act, the Agriculture Marketing 
Act, the Elkins Act, and the Administrative 
Procedure Act, whose language and intent 
affect the form or the substance of the Com- 
mission’s activities. 

If my task today were simply to summa- 
rize the many technical provisions of the 
Interstate Commerce Act, I could not even 
begin such an undertaking in the time al- 
lotted for our discussion today. This docu- 
ment is truly a kaleidoscope of policies, safe- 
guards, rules, and procedures affecting the 
economic well-being of the entire country. 
There are a number of available works which 
summarize, analyze, and discuss the Inter- 
state Commerce Act in whole or in part, and 
the serious student of the subject should 
delve into some of these, as practitioners 
before the ICC must continually do. 

I would also suggest that the serious stu- 
dent read the Act itself—not necessarily word 
for word, cover to cover, but at least by giving 
it a thorough scanning. There is no better 
way to perceive of the Interstate Commerce 
Act’s technical strengths—and its weaknesses 
as well—than by familiarizing oneself with 
the organization, direction, and interaction 
of its many provisions. 

This is particularly valuable for those in 
transportation who in their day-to-day work 
already have became acquainted with the 
effects of the Interstate Commerce Act as 
manifested in ICC decisions, regulations, and 
policies. Among other things, it will give 
the reader a clearer understanding of why 
this involved set of statutory directions can 
sometimes seem to mean “all things to all 
men”—and why a seemingly minor change 
in the language of even one provision of the 
Act can have far-reaching, often controver- 
sial repercussions. 

I have already stated that the Interstate 
Commerce Act proper is divided into four 
major parts, each relevant to one of the 
modes of transportation falling under the 
Commission’s jurisdiction? And I believe 
you already must know that through these 
four parts run a number of general regula- 
tory currents, or themes, which call upon 
the Commission to interest itself in three 
major aspects of activity within and between 
these modes, as follows: Economics, includ- 
ing rates, mergers and controls, issuance of 
securities, accounting procedures; and rep- 
arations; Service, including operating rights 
issuances, construction or abandonment of 
rail lines, passenger train discontinuances, 


Part V, dealing with government loan 
guarantees, no longer is operative. 

Commission regulation of pipelines is 
provided for in Part I of the Act, which per- 
tains mainly to railroads. 
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and rail freight car rental rates, and Safety, 
including accident investigations, hours of 
employee service, equipment inspection, and 
rules governing explosives carriage. 

Individually, each of these regulatory 
themes is so influential upon the health and 
development of transportation in the public 
interest that men have devoted lifetimes to 
becoming expert in just one of them. Col- 
lectively and in the context of the free en- 
terprise, multimodal transportation environ- 
ment of the United States, these regulatory 
themes combine to form the standards by 
which the interest of the public—actually, of 
many publics—shall be protected and pro- 
moted in the development, performance, and 
holding out of surface interstate transporta- 
tion services. . 

But standards such as those embodied in 
the Interstate Commerce Act are of them- 
selves inanimate. The Act is a document 
containing the collected directions and in- 
tentions of the public, as articulated by the 
Congress, for the regulation of surface inter- 
state transportation. The Act of itself regu- 
lates nothing: that being ‘so, Congress has 
created the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion to administer and apply the Act on be- 
half of the public which brought this law 
into. being. In short, the Commission and 
its 11 members have the obligation and the 
opportunity to breathe life and vitality into 
the cold word of the written statute. 

Should this seem to be an overly imagina- 
tive depiction of the Commission in its rela- 
tionship to the Act, let me point out that 
it is somewhat similar to the relationship 
which the Supreme Court of the United 
States possesses to the Constitution. I mean 
in no ways to liken the Interstate Commerce 
Act to the Constitution, or the Commission 
to the Supreme Court, except in the impor- 
tant respect that each bears a responsibility 
to seek out and establish the meaning of, 
essentially abstract law in terms of concrete 
situations, Those who apply the rule to 
particular cases, said Chief Justice John 
Marshall, must of necessity expound, and 
interpret that rule.“ This.is precisely the 
obligation and the opportunity of the Com- 
mission in administering the Interstate Com- 
merce Act. 

Unlike the social laws which govern cer- 
tain of our activities as private citizens, the 
regulatory provisions of the Interstate Com- 
merce Act are meant to govern primarily eco- 
nomic activities—although there often is a 
very real element of sociological importance 
in these activities and in the manner of their 
regulation. 

My fellow Commissioner Freas recently 
quoted a statement by the first members of 
the ICC which succinctly conveys the impact 
of transportation regulation. As these men 
put it, “the regulation of no other business 
would concern so many or such diversified 
interests or would affect in so many ways the 
results of enterprise, the prosperity of com- 
mercial and manufacturing ventures, the 
intellectual and social intercourse of the 
people, or the general comfort and conven- 
ience of the citizen in his every-day life.” 
And Commissioner Freas added his own 
thought that, “No rigid formula can be de- 
vised for determining the many problems 
involved in developing, coordinating, and 
preserving a sound national transportation 
system.” + 

The written law, applied mechanically and 
without flexibility, can indeed be a rigid and 
unresponsive thing, I do not think it wrong 
to speculate that in creating the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, the Congress ex- 


3 Marbury v. Madison (1803). 

Rate Regulation Today,” an address by 
Commissioner Howard Freas (delivered by 
Commissioner Paul Tierney) before the 37th 
Annual Meeting, ICC Practitioners Associa- 
tion, Chicago, III., May 12, 1966. 
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pected something more of its offspring than 
the mere mechanical recitation and applica- 
tion of legal phraseology. In fact, I am con- 
vinced that the Congress saw—and still 
sees—in the Commission a quasi-judicial, 
quasi-legislative administrative agency will- 
ing and qualified, in the words of Justice 
Marshall, to “expound and interpret“ the 
Interstate Commerce Act as circumstances 
demand. 

This belief is bolstered by the fact and lan- 
guage of that one portion of the Act to which 
I have not yet referred. It is the National 
Transportation Policy, which is found as the 
preamble to the Act proper. Doubtless you 
are all familiar with some or all of the Na- 
tional Transportation Policy's mandate, 
However, since I believe that we can best 
acquire a valid perspective toward the Act 
and its administration through an under- 
standing of the Policy, I am going to quote 
it in full, as follows: 

“It is hereby declared to be the national 
transportation policy of the Congress to 
provide for fair and impartial regulation of 
all modes of transportation subject to the 
provisions of this Act, so administered as to 
recognize and preserve the inherent advan- 
tages of each; to promote safe, adequate, 
economical, and efficient service and foster 
sound economic conditions in transporta- 
tion and among the several carriers; to en- 
courage the establishment and maintenance 
of reasonable charges for transportation 
services, without unjust discriminations, un- 
due preferences or advantages, or unfair or 
destructive competitive practices; to coop- 
erate with the several States and the duly 
authorized officials thereof; and to encour- 
age fair. wages and equitable working con- 
ditions;—all to the end of developing, 
coordinating, and preserving a national 


transportation system by water, highway, 


and rail, as well as other means, adequate 
to meet the needs of the commerce of the 
United States, of the Postal Service, and of 
the national defense. All of the provisions 
of this Act shall be administered and en- 
forced with a view to carrying out the above 
declaration of policy.” 

There can be no doubt that this policy is 
directed specifically and emphatically at the 
Interstate Commerce Commission and its 
members—for it is they, after all, who “ad- 
minister and enforce” the myriad provisions 
of the Interstate Commerce Act. The Na- 
tional Transportation Policy pervades and 
influences every aspect of the Act and every 
facet of the Act’s administration. It is a part 
of the Act, yet it is much more than simply 
an additional word of law. 

It is thus clear that we can obtain no 
meaningful perspective toward the Act un- 
less we consider, along with its specific pro- 
visions, the operation of the National Trans- 
portation Policy upon the administration 
of these provisions and upon the thinking 
of the Commission’s members. How does 
the policy relate itself to specifics of. the 
statute? What attitude does it impose upon 
the Commission member responsible, with 
his brethren, for administering these spe- 
cifics? Such are the questions which must 
be answered if a realistic understanding of 
the Interstate Commerce Act is to be 

To my mind—and I am speaking for my- 
self only—the National Transportation 
Policy performs two distinct and identifiable 
roles, First, it acts as a cementing force 
which binds the often disparate portions of 
the Act itself into a unified body of law. 
It gives cohesion to these many provisions, by 
saying to the regulator, “When in doubt, look 
to me for guidance.” Brief, yet flexible, it 
represents the policy by which the law is 
to be discharged. 

Second, the National Transportation Policy 
is a mandate for change—more exactly, for 
the accommodation of change by regulation. 
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Unlike much of the Act itself, the policy is 
framed in terms of what should be rather 
than what is; that is, it looks to a broad, 
hoped-for end result to regulation, unlike 
the technical provisions of the act which 
deal primarily with specific existing or pre- 
dictable problems. The National Transpor- 
tation Policy is projective in its thrust, and 
it demands that the Commission be projec- 
tive in its thinking. 

Over the years since Congress established 
the National Transportation Policy in 1940, 
proposals have been advanced from various 
quarters for modifying particular portions of 
its language. As is true of any policy state- 
ment, statutory or otherwise, the. National 
Transportation Policy always will be a sub- 
ject of comment and some criticism, and it 
would be shortsighted indeed to expect that 
this policy might never undergo revision and 
improvement as the Congress deems fit. 

But in considering the particulars of the 
National Transportation Policy, I think it 
is important that we do not lose sight of 
its overall significance. Beyond the precise 
form and wording of the policy, the very fact 
that the Congress has made such a declara- 
tion represents its firm intention that the 
regulation of interstate surface transporta- 
tion shall be carried out with flexibility and 
vision. The existence of the policy, as well 
as its language, demands that the Com- 
mission administer the Interstate Commerce 
Act not as rigid collection of rules, but as 
& living body of law which is able to antici- 
pate, accommodate; and respond to the great 
economic and technological transitions 
which characterize our national transporta- 
tion system today. 

To meet this obligation, then, the Com- 
mission and its members do much more than 
apply the literal word of the Act.. They seek 
out and apply its spirit as well, by develop- 
ing and establishing guidelines for future 
development and progress in vital areas of 
our national transportation activity. The 
National Transportation Policy directs the 
Commission to “promote safe, adequate, eco- 
nomical and efficient service . (emphasis 
added)” in the public interest. This is not 
a mandate which can be achieved by passive 
regulation which merely reacts to particular 
problems. It can only be fulfilled by a vig- 
orous and aggressive search for the broad 
economic and social questions implicit in 
those problems, and a wholehearted effort 
to resolye those questions in the national 
interest. 

Has the Interstate Commerce Commission 
fulfilled this mandate? I firmly believe that 
it has, There have been peaks and valleys 
in the Commission’s long history and, since 
passage of the National Transportation 
Policy 26 years ago, there admittedly have 
been periods of uncertainty over the scope of 
the Commission’s role as a regulator of the 
nation’s changing, growing transportation 
system. But these have been vastly out- 
weighed by the dedication and vigor re- 
fiected in the bulk of Commission work. It 
has been the strength, the integrity, and 
often the vision of the Commission which, 
through the years, has served to transform 
the written word of the Interstate Commerce 
Act into living law. 


CONCLUSION OF MORNING 
BUSINESS 
The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Is there further morning busi- 
ness? If not, morning business is con- 
cluded. 


LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, by 
previously announced schedule, the lead- 
ership intends to call up the 1966 civil 
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rights bill on September 6, the first leg- 
islative day after the Labor Day holiday. 

Between now and the commencement 
of debate on that bill the leadership 
wants to call up for consideration the. 
lag bills after Defense appropria- 

ons: 

Demonstration cities; t 

Financial institutions—to be reported 
from the Banking and Currency Com- 
mittee today; 

Oregon Dunes—on the calendar; 

um wage—to be reported from, 
the Committee on Labor and Public Wel- 
fare next Tuesday; 

Elementary and higher education— 
which we anticipate will be reported from 
the Committee on Labor and Public Wel- 
fare well before the Labor Day holiday; 

Food for freedom—which is awaiting 
a final executive session in the Commit- 
tee on Agriculture; and ; 

Labor-HEW appropriation. 

This is undoubtedly an ambitious 
schedule, but if the Senate intends to- 
complete its business for an adjourn- 
ment before the fall elections I think 
that this is a minimum schedule for the 
2% weeks before the Labor Day holiday. 
All Members should accordingly be on 
notice that the leadership intends and 
expects a full schedule of business on 
each day the Senate is in session and 
each Senator can anticipate votes every 
day the Senate is in session from now 
until the Labor Day holiday. This in- 
cludes Mondays and Fridays. I repeat, 
this includes Mondays and Fridays. 


DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE 
APPROPRIATIONS, 1967 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The Chair lays before the Senate 
the unfinished business. 

The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H.R. 15941) making appro- 
priations for the Department of Defense 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1967, 
and for other purposes, 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore, The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
South Dakota [Mr. McGovern]. 


CONGRESS, NOT L.B.J., MUST BEAR 
PRIME RESPONSIBILITY ON IN- 
TEREST RATE 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, the 
senior senator from Tennessee [Mr. 
Gore] is remarkably able in the field of 
monetary and fiscal policy. For years 
he has fought hard for taxation and in- 
terest rate policies that will not only 
help build a stronger economy, but will 
give the little man, the farmer, the small 
businessman, and the little home buyer a 
just and fair chance. 

In recent weeks he has zeroed in on 
high interest rates, and day after day he 
has crusaded on the floor of the Senate 
to bring some relief to the victims—the 
Nation’s debtors—the millions of little 
people who have to pay and pay when 
interest rates rise as cruelly as they have 
recently, 

Mr, GORE. Mr. President; will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I yield. 
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Mr. GORE. Mr. President, does the 
Senator refer in his very interesting 
statistics to personal income from inter- 
est or total income? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Personal income 
from interest. The total interest in- 
come, of course, would be substantially 
larger. It is not net income which would 
be a different and smaller figure. It is 
personal interest income. I think it is 
the best indicator, although not the only 
indicator of the effect of interest pay- 
ments on the income of individuals. 

Mr. GORE. I agree, and I interject 
with this question in the interest of clar- 
ity. When one compares personal in- 
come derived from interest with personal 
income derived from wages and salaries, 
then, as the Senator has said, we per- 
haps have a most meaningful measure of 
comparison. 

I thank the Senator for clarifying that 
statement. I thank him deeply for his 
very generous references to the senior 
Senator from Tennessee. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I certainly meant 
them. 

Mr. President, every day brings more 
developments confirming the dismal 
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likelihood of interest rate moving up 
faster in the future than in the past. 

But the past has been astonishing, 
Mr. President. The Senator from Ten- 
nessee has talked about the redistribu- 
tion of wealth from low and middle in- 
comes to the well to do who happen to 
have capital. This has indeed been a 
product of these rising interest rates. 

The table on page 4 of the Economic 
Indicators makes fascinating reading in 
this regard. This table reports the 
sources of personal income in this coun- 
try since 1957. It shows what has hap- 
pened to wages, to farm income, to “busi- 
ness and professional” income, which is 
the label for small business income. Big 
business income of course is reflected in 
corporate profits. 

Mr. President, I have watched this 
table as it is reported every month for 
years now, and I noted that long before 
1957, the one kind of income that rose 
every month was interest income. And 
what a record interest income has made 
since 1957. 

In the past 9 years, interest income has 
risen a startling two and one-half times 
faster than wages have risen. And it has 
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risen approximately five times faster 
than either small business income or 
farm income. As recently as 1957, small 
business income in this country was al- 
most twice as high as interest income, 
About $33 billion for small business, and 
about 817 ½ billion for personal interest 
income. By June of this year small busi- 
ness income had risen to $41.7 billion, 
while interest income had gone up more 
than five times as fast to $42.7 billion. 

Mr. President, this year, 1966, repre- 
sents the first time in American history 
that interest income has exceeded the 
income of every individual proprietor 
and professional man in the Nation. In- 
terest income has risen to a point where 
it is nearly three times the income of all 
the producers of food and fiber in Amer- 
ica. Interest exceeds that by three fold. 

And, Mr. President, I ask unanimous 
consent that the table to which I have 
referred on page 4 of the Economic 
Indicators for July of 1966, be printed in 
the Recor at this point. 

There being no objection, the table was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 


[Billions of dollars; monthly data at seasonally adjusted annual rates] 


Proprietors’ income Less per- 
Total Wage and Of.... = Rental Personal sonal con- | Nonagri- 
Period nal salary labor income | Dividends | interest Transfer | tributions | cultural 
income disburse- | income Business of income | payments jo social 
ments 1 Farm and persons insurance come # 
fessional 
351. 1 238. 7 9.5 11.3 32.8 14.8 11. 7 17.6 21,4 6.7 330. 0 
361.2 239. 9 9.9 13.4 33.2 15.4 11.6 18.9 25.7 6.9 344. 3 
383. 5 258. 2 11.3 11.4 35. 1 15.6 12.6 20.7 26.6 7.9 368. 5 
401.0 270.8 12.0 12.0 34.2 15.8 13.4 23.4 28.5 9.3 385.2 
416.8 278.1 12.7 12.8 35.6 16. 0 13.8 25.0 32, 4 9.6 400.0 
442.6 296. 1 13.9 13.0 37.1 16.7 15.2 27.7 33.3 10.3 425.5 
465. 5 311.1 14.9 13.1 37.9 17.1 16. 5 31.4 35. 3 11.8 448.1 
496.0 333. 6 16.6 12.0 39.9 17.7 17.3 34.6 36.8 12.5 479.7 
535.1 358. 4 18.5 15.1 40.7 18.3 19.2 38.4 39.7 13.2 515.6 
528, 0 354.1 18.2 15.7 40.4 18.3 18.7 38.0 N. 7 13.1 507. 9 
532. 2 356. 1 18.4 16.9 40.4 18.3 19. 3 38.4 37.5 13.2 510.8 
535. 4 358. 3 18.6 16.3 40.7 18,4 19.3 38.7 38.4 13.2 514.6 
537.8 360. 6 18.8 15.9 40.6 18.4 19.5 38.9 38.3 13,2 517.6 
4552.5 303. 5 19. 0 15.9 40.7 18.5 19.8 39. 2 449,2 13.2 1532. 3 
547. 2 366. 9 19.2 15.8 40.8 18.5 20.0 30. 4 39. 8 13. 3 526, 9 
553, 2 371.4 19.4 16.0 41.1 18.6 20.2 39.7 40.3 13.5 532.6 
558. 2 374.1 19.6 16.2 41.3 18.6 20.5 40.0 41.4 13.6 537.2 
560.2 376.8 19.8 16.8 41.3 18.6 20.8 40.5 42.3 16.8 538. 8 
564.7 380.1 20.0 17.0 41.3 18.7 21.0 41.0 42.6 16.9 543.0 
569.0 382.9 20.2 17.3 41.5 18.7 20.9 41.4 42.9 16.9 547.0 
570.5 384.7 20.4 16.7 41.5 18.7 21.0 41.8 42.6 17,0 549.1 
573.0 387.0 20.6 16.3 41.6 18. 8 21:2 42.1 42.5 17.1 551.9 
576.4 389.7 20.7 15.9 41.7 18,8 21.2 42.4 43.1 17.2 555. 7 
1 bees irae yai of employees 1 — p. 3) excluding employer contributions for social 4 i a 
m nas tO 11 3 „ funds; Series re 1962. For details, see Survey of Current Business, 
2Em contributions to priva ion, „ and wel com oe 
tion fr inju Hes; directors” fees; military Reserve pay! and a few Siamese vf ig Pi July 1065, “Date for Alasie and Har alt included beginning 1960. 
3 Perso) come ex ve of net income o farm en 
cor oe agricultaral 3 2 Source: Department of Commerce. 


wages, cultural net interest, and net dividends pai 
‘Includes retroactive social securit 
annual rate. 


Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I yield. 

Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, does not 
a large part of that interest income arise 
from the fact that the United States did 
not make any effort to pay its national 
debt and the national debt has been 
increasing? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. The Senator is cor- 
rect, and my subsequent remarks will 
bear on that. 

Within the last 2 days two develop- 
ments have signaled even higher interest 
rates ahead. On Tuesday the big banks 
began to raise their prime rates. Yes- 
terday that became universal. We now 
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ty benefits of $885,000,000 or $10,600, 


„000 at 


have the almost fantastic situation of 
prime rates at 6 percent, meaning most 
customers are going to have to pay 7 or 
8 percent or even more for their money. 
This is an experience with dear money 
that few Americans are old enough to 
have suffered ever before. 

And just this morning the papers an- 
nounced that the Federal Reserve Board 
announced an increase in reserve re- 
quirements for certificates of deposit, 
This will limit the capacity of banks to 
lend to the extent of about a half billion 
dollars. With demand for funds con- 
tinuing to escalate, and the supply now 
being tightened down, this will have a 


tendency, but a slight one, to increase 
rates further. 

I ask unanimous consent. that an ar- 
ticle from yesterday’s Wall Street Jour- 
nal reporting the most recent increase in 
home mortgage rates be printed at this 
point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

FHA Says MORTGAGE RATES ROSE FURTHER 

a. BUILDING UNDER Irs PROGRAMS 


WASHINGTON —Mortgage interest rates rose 
further in July, the Federal Housing Ad- 
ministration reported, and building under 
the agency's insurance programs continued 
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to decline. However, a trade group said 
separately that it sees “the first dim rays of 
hope for home building. 

New evidence of the tightness of mortgage 
money came in the FHA’s monthly report 
on the yields investors receive when they 
buy on the secondary, or resale, market mort - 
gages the Betty has insured. 

As of Aug. 1, the agency said, the average 
resale price of its new 5% percent 25-year 
loans was $93.90 for each $100 of outstand- 
ing loan amount, giving the loan buyers an 
average yield of 6.58 percent. The calcula- 
tion assumes a 10 percent down payment on 
anew home and prepayment of the mortgage 
at the end of 12 years. 

AVERAGE YIELD NARROWER 

The average price was $94.40 a month be- 
fore, so that the average yield was a some- 
what narrower 6.61 percent. Geographically, 
the Aug. 1 ylelds ranged from a low of 6.50 
percent in the North Central area to a high 
of 6.64 percent in the Southwest, 

This FHA report indirectly provides the 
only regular indication of the trend in the 
initial discounting done by lenders dealing 
with private borrowers. This occurs when 
the lender advances the borrower less money 
than is to be repaid. Lenders in this way 
can bring their return above the FHA’s 53% 
percent interest ceiling. 

The FHA also said that, based on reports 
from its field officials, the average interest 
rate on conventional loans to buy new homes 
as of Aug. 1 was 6.45 percent, up from 6.40 
percent a month before and from 5.80 percent 
a year before. Borrowers paid an average 
6.55 percent on loans to buy existing homes, 
up from 6.50 percent on July 1 and from 5.85 
percent on Aug. 1, 1965, the report said. 

In its monthly comments on the economy, 
an industry trade group, the National As- 
sociation of Home Builders, found some en- 
couragement in various legislative moves and 
in recent savings flows. The proposals to 
increase substantially the mortgage-buying 
power of the Federal National Mortgage As- 
sociation and to help savings and loan as- 
sociations compete more effectively against 
commercial banks, which don’t do as much 
mortgage lending, are expected to increase 
housing starts gradually, an official said. 
S&Ls had a net outflow of about $900 million 
in July, less than half the outflow many 
Observers had expected, the group noted, 
and many associations that had completely 
stopped committing themselves to new loans 
in the spring are starting a selective open- 
ing of doors. 

j DECLINES PREDICTED 


Even so, the NAHB went on, the next six 
or 12 months don’t offer much comfort to 
home building.” The group’s metropolitan 
housing forecast, in which builders, local- 
planning and research agencies and corpora- 
tions in 83 cities participate, projects an 11 
percent decline this year from last year. For 
the whole country, an analyst said, a drop 
of 15 percent or more is likely. An even more 
pessimistic outlook, the group added, shows 
up in its as yet incomplete survey of a cross- 
section of members. Mostly because of tight 
money, the panel of builders has slashed its 
construction plans for this year by nearly 
40 percent from the number of units planned 
last fall, the NAHB said. 

In another report, the FHA said starts un- 
der its insurance programs in July declined 
to a 117,000 lly adjusted annual rate 
from 121,000 a mor th before and 151,000 a 
year before. Applications for proposed homes 
slipped to a 124,000 annual rate in July 
from. 127,000 in June and from 165,000 in 
July 1965. The Commerce Department's 
estimate of all housing starts in July is ex- 
pee: to be released around the end of this 
wee! ty b 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr” “President, I 
must enter a limited, but very defi- 


nite demurrer to part of the remarks of 
the Senator from Tennessee. I agree 
wholeheartedly. that high interest rates 
are already causing serious hardships 
throughout this country and that if the 
situation continues those rates will go 
higher—perhaps. far higher and the 
consequences could be disastrous. 7 

But Mr. President, I vigorously dis- 
agree that these interest rates are or 
can be fairly called Johnson interest 
rates. 

From his earliest days in the Congress 
throughout his career in the Senate and 
as. President of the United States, Lyn- 
don Johnson has consistently fought for 
policies to keep the interest rate burden 
just as low as possible. 

And Mr. President, I think the record 
of the President shows that he still is 
working for monetary policies to keep 
interest rates low. 

Now, of course, Mr. President, interest 
rates have gone up. We all know that. 
We all deplore it. 

But who is reponsible for it? 

The President of the United States? 

Not according to the Constitution. 

The Constitution specifies that Con- 
gress—not the President—but Congress 
shall have that power. 

Article I, section 8, paragraph 5, spe- 
cifically gives the Congress the. power 
“to coin money and regulate the value 
thereof.” 

The value of money, the price of 
money, is interest. There is no question 
that Congress has this power. The 
Members of Congress know it. The 
President knows it. Chairman William 
McChesney Martin, of the Federal Re- 
serve Board, has repeatedly acknowl- 
edged this fact to the congressional Joint 
Economic Committee and other com- 
mittees of the Congress. 

If interest rates are too high, we as 
Members of Congress can lower them. 
We can direct the Federal Reserve Board 
to follow monetary policies that will 
lower interest rates forthwith and the 
Board can, and I am convinced would; 
do so in strict accordance with congres- 
sional direction. 

If they failed, the Congress could void 
that part of the Federal Reserve Act 
creating the Federal Reserve Board and 
take over the powers itself and proceed 
to peg interest rates at any level it de- 
sired. 

This is the clear constitutional respon- 
sibility of the Congress. If we fail to 
exercise it, it is our fault, not President 
Johnson, President Harding, or Presi- 
dent Hoover, or any other President. 

Now, it is true that the Congress has 
chosen to give the President the power 
to appoint the members of the Federal 
Reserve Board who in turn are the pri- 
mary architects of the monetary or 
interest rate policy of this country. 

It is true that the President has very 
great influence with the Governors of 
the Federal Reserve Board, and that they 
have generally—though not always, by 
any means—followed Presidential leader- 
ship in the monetary field. 

It is also true that the President has 
direct, complete, and constant control 
over the Treasury Department, and that 
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the Treasury ,Department—under the 
President’s E a major role 
in monetary policy through debt man- 
agement. 

It is also true that the President of 
the United, States, together with Con- 
gress, has a crucial, though indirect, in- 
fluence on interest rates by the kind of 
spending policy he and the Congress can 
agree.on and the kind of taxation policy 
he and the Congress finally pursue, 

But, Mr. President, I submit that even 
in this presidential government, under 
as able and forceful a President as Lyn- 
don Johnson, it is grossly inaccurate and 
completely unfair to call the level of 
interest rates, “Johnson high interest 
rates,” unless we accompany that with a 
quick admission that those of us who 
serve in the Congress are in this area 
the senior partner. 

Interest rates are clearly our responsi- 
bility more than the President’s. 

This is true because we have the clear 
constitutional authority and duty to de- 
termine interest rate policy. The Presi- 
dent does not have this authority. We 
have the authority to affect interest 
rates through fiscal policy: by cutting or 
increasing taxes or by spending hikes or 
reductions. 

This is our responsibility, not the 
President’s. He can recommend. He 
can fight for a program. But the deci- 
sion is ours. 

Now, Mr. President, since we do have 
this power, let us consider why we do 
not use it. 

Suppose we should take over the Fed- 
eral Reserve functions today, move into 
the Government bond market sled 
length, and proceed to pump money into 
the economy by buying Government 
bonds until we had driven their interest 
rates down to 4 percent. There are 
Members of the Congress who would do 
this. But not many, not more than a 
handful. 

Critical as I have been of the Federal 
Reserve Board in the past and I have 
been vigorously and frequently critical, 
I could not advocate a policy today of 
pumping tens of billions of dollars into 
the economy until interest rates came 
down. Not now. What would happen 
under present conditions if we followed 
such a policy is that business loans would 
increase and rapidly, municipalities 
would take off the wraps and the home- 
building industry would begin to expand 
forthwith. 

And what would this do? Oh, interest 
rates would be down, that homebuyer 
could buy that extra room which high 
interest rates now deny him; that auto 
dealer could finance a big inventory and 
would do so. 

But with an already strained con- 
struction market, with skilled man- 
power and building materials already in 
short supply what would happen to their 
prices if the Federal Reserve deliberately 
drove interest rates down as they could 
if they wished to do so? 

Obviously such a policy would be in- 
flationary—in fact highly inflationary. 
Prices would take off into outer space. 

Now, Mr. President, those who would 
criticize the President for not using his 
great influence with the Federal Reserve 
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Board to at Jeast moderate its monetary 
policy should take a look at the record. 

The best test of monetary policy, in my 
judgment, is what the money managers 
do with the supply of money; conserva- 
tively designed to include only currency 
and demand deposits. 

The fact is that in the less than 3 years 
President Johnson has been in office, 
the money supply has increased by a 
whopping $3.3 billion more than in the 
8 years President Eisenhower was in 
office. Furthermore, on an annual basis, 
the money supply has been increased by 
the Federal Reserve on an annual basis 
four times as rapidly under President 
Johnson’s influence than under Presi- 
dent Eisenhower’s influence. 

The fact is that the $17 billion increase 
in the money supply since President 
Johnson took office is the largest—by far 
the largest increase in the money supply 
in the history of the country. 

Of course, there are indirect ways of 
affecting interest rates—but by far the 
most direct and explicit measure of 
monetary policy is what has happened 
to the money supply. And since Decem- 
ber of 1963, there is no question that 
monetary policy on the basis of this 
measure has been expansive. Mr. Pres- 
ident, if we more loosely define the 
money supply—which I do not—to in- 
clude time deposits, then the record of 
the Federal Reserve Board under Presi- 
dent Johnson's influence has been sen- 
sationally expansionist, 

So much, Mr. President, for the strict 
monetary aspect of our interest rate 
policy. 

Mr. HARTKE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. L yield. 

Mr. HARTKE. Is it not true that 
during the same period that the Senator 
is speaking of, with the expansion of 
the money supply, there has been a tre- 
mendous expansion of the gross national 
product? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. That is what I was 
coming to. 

Mr. HARTKE. The measure of what 
happened during the Eisenhower ad- 
ministration was the measure of what 
happened during three recessionary pe- 
riods, I believe in a dynamic, progres- 
sive, forward-moving economy. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. We all do. But 
the position of many economists is that 
we should have a steady, regular increase 
in the money supply year after year. 

edman has suggested 3 percent; some 
have suggested more. 

The point is that in any recessionary 
period we need the easiest possible 
money policy.. So that logically we 
should expect a greater increase in the 
money supply in Eisenhower years than 
in booming Johnson years. A period of 
expansion and threatening inflation is 
when we logically might expect mone- 
tary restraint. And yet during this pe- 
riod of Johnson prosperity we have had 
@ hear record expansion in the money 
supply. I do not complain about it, but 
Ido not think such a period can be ac- 
curately characterized as a tight money 
or monetarily conservative one, 

Mr. HARTKE. The Senator has re- 
ferred to Mr. Friedman, of the University 
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of Chicago, who is a well-known author- 
ity in this field. Mr. Friedman was the 
economic adviser to the presidential can- 
didate of the Republican Party in 1964, 
Mr. Goldwater, 

Mr. PROXMIRE, I do not. espouse 
Mr. Friedman’s doctrine, by any means. 
But I say that those who have advocated 
this kind of monetary policy have said 
that we should have, even in periods of 
recession, such as during the Eisenhower 
administration, an expansion of money 
supply. Friedman advocated a far more 
liberal monetary policy than President 
Eisenhower. and George Humphrey in 
fact followed. 

Mr. HARTKE. But he was the eco- 
nomic adviser for the presidential can- 
didate, Mr. Goldwater, and he is con- 
sidered by some authorities to be not a 
liberal but rather conservative. 

His theory is that if you are to have 
an accommodation to a rapidly expand- 
ing economy, a sufficient money supply 
has to expand with it. To represent it in 
percentage, in comparison with the 
Eisenhower administration, gives a false 
impression. 

I shall go into this at a later time. 

When the statistic for money supply 
is the increase percentage-wise in rela- 
tion to the Eisenhower years, this is not 
really a fair comparison. 

Mr. PROXMIRE, Mr. President, the 
money supply has been increased far 
more in the Johnson administration, in 
relation to the gross national product, in 
relation to any other measure, than it 
was during the Eisenhower period. If it 
were just a little bit more, it would be 
one thing, but it is four times as rapid 
an increase. To be specific the Federal 
Reserve restricted monetary increases 
to a 1.2-percent annual rate under Eisen- 
hower influence compared to a 5-percent 
annual rate since Johnson has been 
President. There is no question that this 
is not a tight. money policy on the part 
of President Johnson. 

Mr. HARTKE. What is the increase in 
the gross national product? The gross 
national product has persisted at a more 
rapid rate than ever. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. My answer to that 
is to make two points: First, it would be 
incredibly stupid monetary policy to ad- 
just the increase or decrease in the money 
supply to parallel increases or decreases 
inthe GNP. This would mean the money 
supply would increase little or would 
decline in periods of recession and de- 
flation but would pour into the economy 
in periods of rapid expansion or inflation. 
This would be a monetary policy de- 
signed to aggravate both recessions and 
inflation. I am sure the Senator from 
Indiana does not advocate this. 

But just suppose someone did advocate 
it. The GNP grew in real terms by about 
2% percent per year during the Eisen- 
hower administration and by 54 percent 
per year since Johnson took office. Sur- 
prisingly to most of those who read the 
newspapers, inflation was more pro- 
nounced under Eisenhower than it has 
been under Johnson. In money terms 
GNP grew about twice as fast under 
Johnson, But the money supply grew 
about four times as fast. So even with 
this extraordinary comparison the John- 
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son administration was twice as liberal 
in its monetary policy. 

Mr. HARTKE. I am certain that the 
Senator has the figures available. Under 
the Johnson administration, the gross 
national product has exceeded by four 
times the growth under the Eisenhower 
administration, if one takes into con- 
sideration comparable years. 

Mr, PROXMIRE. That figure is wrong 
in real terms—1958 prices—the GNP in- 
creased from $412 billion in 1953 to $497 
billion in 1961, for an 8-year average of 
2% percent per year. Under Johnson, 
the economy went from $551 billion in 
1963 to $644 billion in the second quar- 
ter of 1966, a 544-percent annual average 
increase. 

How about the President’s indirect in- 
fluence on interest rates through a fiscal 
policy? 

Obviously, if the President and Con- 
gress follow a policy of vigorous re- 
trenchment by cutting spending spectac- 
ularly and raising taxes sharply, it would 
be possible to create such bad business 
conditions that neither businessmen nor 
housewives nor anyone else would be in- 
terested in borrowing. Under these cir- 
cumstances, it would be possible to re- 
duce the supply of money, and the de- 
mand would fall so sharply that interest 
rates would go down even with less 
money available. 

Certainly, spending and taxing policies 
can bring down interest rates. And the 
prime thrust of the Senator from Ten- 
nessee is that this is what the President 
should advocate and Congress should de- 
cide to do now, without precipitating a 
recession. or increased unemployment, 

Mr. President, there may seem to be 
ample leeway now to do this. Most, but 
by all means not all, economists agree 
that thereis. However, unemployment is 
above the April low. The Nation’s over- 
all production—its GNP—slowed to an 
annual rate in real—noninflationary— 
terms of 2.4 percent in April-May-June 
of this year. This rate, with a growing 
labor force of 144 million a year and a 
soaring capacity in America’s rapidly au- 
tomating plant, is clearly inadequate to 
give us anything like the employment we 
shall need. 

Nevertheless, I would agree that we 
can and should moderate our spending 
policies to ease the pressure on prices and 
interest rates. 

Well, Congress has had an opportu- 
nity to do that. Very few Senators 
wished to cut half a billion dollars out 
of the space program as I found when I 
introduced my amendment to do this last 
week. Only about a third of the Senate 
were interested in saving $200 million by 
deferring work on the supersonic trans- 
port. This Senate reduced the Banking 
Committee but still went one-third high- 
er than President Johnson for spending 
on mass transit earlier this week. And 
the Senate is about to insist on the Presi- 
dent spending one-half a billion more, 
the House a full billion more, than the 
President advocated for defense, 

So it ill behooves this body to criticize 
the President for forcing interest rates 
up by spending so much when it wants to 
spend more, not less. 
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Mr. President, I hasten to add that I 
think we should and can ease interest 
rates and the inflation in capital goods 
and construction and do it now. I am 
not introducing legislation to accomplish 
this, because we know that it would get 
nowhere in this Congress. 

But the inflation in both interest rates 
and prices is coming from the boom in 
construction, and to this the Govern- 
ment is directly contributing, and in a 
big way. 

Consider these shocking facts, Mr. 
President, and recognize that this is tak- 
ing place in a period of inflationary boom 
in construction that has contributed to 
a homebuilding recession. 

Here is the Government’s spending for 
civil public works, excluding national de- 
fense. I repeat, excluding national de- 
fense. 

For 1958, the total civilian Federal 
spending in this area was $3.1 billion. 
By 1963, it hit $5.8 billion. And for the 
present fiscal year—this year of con- 
struction inflation—it is $7.6 billion of 
Federal civil construction. 

This spending has far more than 
doubled in 9 short years. It is civilian, 
not national defense spending; it is di- 
rectly inflationary; it requires Govern- 
ment borrowing that drives up interest 
rates; and in past wars it has been either 
partly or wholly deferred. 

Why do we not stop the interest rate 
and construction inflation by deferring 
it again, when we are burdened with the 
Vietnam war? That is a good question. 
The answer: By far the biggest activity 
in this construction is roadbuilding, to- 
taling nearly $4 billion, and you and we 
know how difficult it is to get a Member 
of the House or Senate to cancel out his 
home roadbuilding project. Roads are 
fine, Mr. President, but if there is one 
thing this country is beginning to have 
plenty of, it is roads. 

I am beginning to think that we will 
not stop until we pave every foot of this 
country, until we have a situation in 
which every man, woman, and child has 
two cars, both of which are constantly 
in motion. 

Mr. President, we should cut this kind 
of spending. We could, if we wished, 
achieve ease in the directly inflationary 
parts of the economy by doing so, and 
we would surely ease up on interest rates 
in the process. But you and I know that 
we are not going to do it. 

How about a tax increase? Some bold 
Members of Congress have advocated it. 
The Senator from Missouri [Mr. SYMING- 
ton] did so this morning. A very few 
Members, like the senior Senator from 
Tennessee [Mr. Gore] and the senior 
Senator from Wisconsin voted against 
the big 1964 tax cut and we suffered 
serious retribution at the polls for doing 
80. 
Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. And the Senator 
from Ohio [Mr. LAUSCHE]. 

I yield to the Senator from Ohio. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. I wish to state em- 
phatically that when the Senate voted 
to remove taxes on jewelry, baggage, 
furs, brass musical instruments, ball 
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points, I voted against every one, and 
those of us who voted against it have 
been demonstrated to have been correct. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, this 
Senator was referring to the 1964 $11 bil- 
lion across-the-board income-tax cut. 
I opposed that on the express grounds 
that it would push up prices and interest 
rates. In my judgment, subsequent eco- 
5 events have vindicated our posi- 

on. 

Now, to oppose a tax reduction is one 
thing. But to favor increase in taxes is 
something else. 

The Treasury has done a great deal of 
work on this and has supplied me with 
a memorandum showing convincingly 
that if we suspended the investment 
credit, it would be a year before the sus- 
pension would have any significant effect 
in slowing down the economy. I think 
that that one year is too long. By that 
time we could be suffering recession and 
unemployment. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I yield. 

Mr. GORE. The Senator has made a 
most interesting and thoughtful contri- 
bution to the Senate on this ever-press- 
ing problem. I thank him. 

With respect to the responsibility of 
President Johnson, and his present, cur- 
rent fiscal, economic, and monetary pol- 
icy, I wish to call to the attention of the 
Senator that the suspension of the in- 
vestment credit, to which he has just 
made reference, is a case in point. 

With presidential leadership last Janu- 
ary, I hold the view that it would have 
been possible to have suspended or re- 
pealed the investment tax credit. The 
senior Senator from Tennessee under- 
took to do so and at that time the over- 
whelming proportion of economists in the 
country, so far as I was able to learn— 
and I sought to learn—believed that this 
was a necessary step, an advisable step. 

Indeed, I was informed that the Presi- 
dent’s own advisers recommended it. 
But instead of having presidential leader- 
ship in support of this effort, the White 
House turned on all of the heat possible 
to prevent passage of an amendment to 
suspend investment tax credit. 

We have a Government which can only 
operate efficiently with a strong Presi- 
dent. Some people deplore this, but it 
is our system. The President is not only 
the chief executive authority, but he is 
also the country’s chief legislator. He 
has not only the veto, which equals that 
of two-thirds of the Congress, but he also 
has the power of initiation, the influence 
of the office; he has the appointing 
power, he appoints the members to the 
Federal Reserve Board, and all independ- 
ent agencies, many of which, as the Sen- 
ator knows, engage in lending operations 
and credit functions. 

What is needed here is full teamwork. 
The Congress? Yes; Iam willing to accept 
my part of the responsibility. I have 
called day after day for a recommenda- 
tion on the part of the President to the 
Congress, but that will not suffice. I 
would like to see him call the team to- 
gether, all of the independent agencies 
having to do with lending, and stop this 
upward spiral. 
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The wife of a GI came to my office yes- 
terday, perhaps because I have been 
speaking on this subject. The GI and 
his wife had been trying to borrow some 
money to buy or build a home. They 
had had the most exasperating experi- 
ence. The law which Congress passed 
is being subverted with discounts and 
with points added on. The poor girl said 
that by the time the agency from which 
they were attempting to obtain the loan 
finished with a discount, under-the-ta- 
ble payments, and points added on, they 
simply did not have enough income to 
meet the monthly payments. 

How do we stop that? We can only 
stop this and many other pernicious 
practices by Presidential leadership, co- 
operation of the Congress with that lead- 
ership, and the cooperation of the inde- 
pendent agencies, the members of which 
the President appoints. 

I know that I have oversimplified the 
issue and I have done it purposely to get 
action. I have called them Johnson in- 
terest rates. 

One day when the Vice President was 
in the chair I called them Johnson-Hum- 
phrey interest rates and the Vice Presi- 
dent reacted as though he has been stuck 
with a pin. I do not blame him because 
I have heard many eloquent speeches by 
him similar to those I have been making. 
I know how he feels in his heart. But 
action is required. 

How do we get action? I have over- 
simplified, yes, because this appears the 
best way to get action. I have called the 
attention of the Senate to the fact that 
two great Presidents have led this coun- 
try through emergency situations with 
a low interest, rate structure. I have 
done that because it demonstrates that 
it can be done. I would like to see it 
done again, not by one measure, not by 
one piece of legislation, and not by one 
speech or White House release. 

This requires diligent, consistent, firm 
action, and we can only achieve this by 
strong Presidential leadership. It is not 
pleasant for me to criticize a President 
with whom I served in both Houses, a 
President elected as the nominee of my 
party. It is not pleasant for me to make 
these statements when my colleagues are 
running for reelection. But I asked my 
friend from Minnesota if our colleagues 
seeking reelection this fall would be 
pinched more by the demonstration of 
these facts, by the statement of these 
facts now, in order to secure reme- 
dial action, or by doing nothing and per- 
mitting the spiral to continue, when the 
situation may be more disastrous by No- 
vember than it is now. 

Ren PROXMIRE. I thank the Sen- 
ator. 

As I said in the beginning, the Senator 
is performing a great service by making 
this series of speeches. I admire him 
and his speeches do promote a healthy 
debate. rat 

I would like to briefly answer the points 
he raised. 

The Senator talked about how two 
Presidents in wartime have been able to 
keep interest rates down while financing 
an emergency, a war, and a difficult ex- 
plosive economic situation. 
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The Senator knows that was done by 
rigid controls. This is an alternative. 
We may come to controls in the Vietnam 
situation. But all of us—labor, manage- 
ment, and all people—recognize we pay 
a serious and painful price with controls. 
Incentives are limited with Government 
price and wage fixing. We want to post- 
pone them as long as we can and accept 
them only as an alternative. 

As far as bringing the lending agencies 
of the Government together to persuade 
them to follow policies to keep interest 
rates down, the Federal Reserve Board 
and the Treasury would be the principal 
agents. Other agencies perform a rela- 
tive secondary role. But this not basi- 
cally a monetary problem. Or at least 
it is not a problem most of us feel is 
susceptible to the money managers 
manipulations. The Federal Reserve 
Board has no alternative at the present 
time. One can make a strong case, al- 
though I never have, against it for fol- 
lowing too expansionary policies under 
present conditions. 

Certainly, if the lending agencies got 
together and made credit more easily 
available so that the interest rates would 
move down; the result would be serious 
inflation. Suspension of the investment 
credit, to which the Senator referred, 
is no answer. The Treasury contends 
and I have seen no refutation that it 
would take 1 full year before the eco- 
nomic impact of suspension of the in- 
vestment credit would be felt, unless 
we provided for the vitiation of con- 
tracts which had been entered into. It 
seems to me that 1 full year is too 
long a period for economic policy to at- 
tempt to predict accurately. If we sus- 
pended the investment credit and raised 
taxes now, it would not have any effect 
until 1967. We may at that point, be in 
an entirely different economic situation, 
very possibly a: deflationary recession. 
It seems to me that the policy of the 
President with regard to taxes is de- 
fensible. : 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, 
will the Senator from Wisconsin yield? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Iam happy to yield 
to the Senator from Missouri. 

Mr.SYMINGTON. I thank the Sena- 
tor from Wisconsin for yielding to me. 

Mr. President, I rise to defend the 
President in this situation, although he 
needs no defense from me. 

I would present the problem, as I see 
it, from the President’s standpoint. 
In the House of Representatives, the 
President has some of the strongest men 
in the legislative branch who, regardless, 
consistently advocate cheap money. I 
have never known some of them to devi- 
ate from that advocacy. 

The President also has economists 
who continue to recommend to him 
cheap money, even though the very 
theory of the originator of the so-called 
modern economics, Lord Keynes, ad- 
vocates higher taxes when we have un- 
usual prosperity, which prosperity most 
certainly the United States has enjoyed 
in recent years. 

The President also has men of stand- 
ing in the financial community who 
recommend tax increases. He also has 
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men of equal standing who recommend 
no tax increases. 

In addition, as the able Senator from 
Wisconsin has pointed out, many of the 
problems at the time of the Korean 
war—when I was on the other side of 
Government and had something to do 
with much of the mobilization incident 
to that war—were solved by controls of 
various kinds. These controls were by 
no means as rigid as the ones during 
World War II. 

The point I am trying to make is that 
the President receives advice from 
many sources, advice often contrary to 
advice. There are those who are for 
and those who are against price con- 
trols. There are those who are for and 
those who are against tax increases; 
there are those who are for and those 
who are against increased interest rates. 
There are those who are for and those 
who are against Government spending 
programs. 

I would associate myself with the Sen- 
ator from Wisconsin, who, in this field, 
knows as much as any of us in the Sen- 
ate, when he states there should not be 
criticism of the Federal Reserve for high 
interest rates, because, in effect, the 
problem of controlling inflation, to a 
large extent, has been handed over to the 
Federal Reserve to be handled on a mon- 
etary basis. It isnot because Mr. Martin 
happens to be one of my constituents, 
but because I believe he is doing a good 
job in his part of the effort to control 
inflation, which can only be in the mone- 
tary field. 

Mr. President, I think the great differ- 
ence between the administrations of 
President Franklin D. Roosevelt, and the 
administration of President Truman, as 
against the situation faced by President 
Johnson today, has to do with the 
amount of wealth of the United States, 
expressed in dollars, that is controlled, 
actually owned, abroad. As I know the 
Senator from Wisconsin would agree, this 
creates a wholly new, and unprecedented, 
problem which must be handled by the 
American Government. Everyone wants 
to control inflation and, at the same 
time, have low interest rates and a mini- 
mum of taxation. 

Mr. President, remarks are relatively 
objective. I see the problem. We must 
reduce our spending. We must recognize 
the serious damage being done to the 
economy, including the addition to. the 
unfavorable balance-of-payments inci- 
dent to the Vietnamese war. 

In this connection, I have heard much 
criticism of the Vietnamese war, but have 
yet to hear anyone come up with a pro- 
posal as to just how it should be handled. 
I am talking now from the fiscal and 
monetary standpoint as well as the diplo- 
matic and military standpoint. 

It would seem we are caught in a spiral. 
The unique aspect of that spiral is the 
amount of our wealth which we have 
sent abroad and is now owned abroad, in 
dollars. I would hope that we would all 
work together, as a team, in effort to 
work out this new facet of the overall 
problem. 

I would also hope that the President 
would give consideration to the remarks 
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being made in this Chamber today, and 
by those who are equally qualified, with 
him, as to the future of the economy of 
this country. 

I thank the able Senator from Wiscon- 
sin for yielding to me. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I thank the Sena- 
tor from Missouri. He has a remarkable 
grasp of what the situation is. I appre- 
ciate his tolerance and understanding 
that this is not a simple problem, but one 
which is most complex. 

No matter what steps the Congress or 
the President takes or has taken to con- 
trol inflation and high interest rates, 
they will be pular and many people 
will be unhappy. 

However, those painful steps have been 
taken and more will be taken in the 
future. 

I think that the Senator from Missouri 
has done a helpful job in putting this 
serious problem in its true perspective. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Wisconsin yield? 

Mr, PROXMIRE. Iam happy to yield 
to the Senator from Washington. 

Mr. MAGNUSON, Senators are deep- 
ly appreciative of this discussion because 
if any one has any illusions that this 
problem is not one of great national con- 
cern to all Senators, he is wrong. 

No other problem has caused as much 
discussion, privately, on the floor of the 
Senate, and in committees, than this se- 
rious problem. Not only do we make a 
contribution to informing the people of 
this country that we are deeply concerned 
about this matter, but I know of no one 
who is more deeply concerned than the 
President. I am sure that he welcomes 
all our suggestions, in order to evaluate 
them and take note of the direction in 
which we are headed. 

Anyone who suggests that we are sit- 
ting idly by, with all the complications 
which have been pointed out today, is 
badly misinformed. 

Since I have been a Member of the 
Senate, I know of no subject on which 
there has been more honest, objective 
discussion, than on this one subject. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Wisconsin yield? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Iam glad to yield to 
the Senator from Ohio. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, it 
seems to me that we are all agreed on one 
proposition, that the threat of inflation is 
one of great consequence to the Govern- 
ment and to the people of the United 
States. 

Disagreement seems to exist in the 
implements which will be used to fight 
the pent-up forces of inflation that 
everyone is afraid will break loose with 
a violence sufficient to destroy the 
economy. 

The discussions on this floor make clear 
to me that there are four proposed 
remedies: 

First. They are for Congress to reduce 
its spending propensities. 

Second. To impose a tightening on the 
ability to borrow money through higher 
interest rates to be paid by the borrower. 

Third. To impose taxes which will 
siphon from the economy the excess 
moneys with which our people want to 
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buy goods which our industries are not 
able to produce. 

Fourth. To impose controls by way of 
prices and otherwise. 

The fourth remedy has been men- 
tioned practically not at all. It seems to 
be rejected as an implement to solve 
the problem. 

The first remedy—that is, reduced 
spending—has been mentioned by word, 
but not conformed to by deed. 

The Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. 
ProxmiIrE], on practically every appro- 
priation bill, has come bravely before 
the Senate urging reduction of spending, 
but has left the Chamber with a bleed- 
ing head and a bowed body. Many who 
speak about fighting inflation have been 
voting against proposals to reduce 
spending, 

The simple method of reducing spend- 
ing on the Federal level has been talked 
about but not prosecuted by deed. 

With regard to remedy No. 2, the tight- 
ening of the ability to borrow money, 
and remedy No. 3, the siphoning of 
moneys available for spending by levy- 
ing of new taxes, should be examined. 

I think in the mind of each one of us 
there resides the conviction that taxes 
will have to be imposed, but we do not 
dare advocate it. I think it is positive 
that, when this election year is past and 
the nonelection year of 1967 has come, 
there will be such a proposal, and Con- 
gress will adopt it. But we will delay for 
a year, and in that delay fuel will be 
added to the fire that is aready beyond a 
smoulder in the field of rising costs. 

In conclusion, it is my judgment that 
we must adopt the three remedies: One, 
reduce spending; two, impose taxes; and, 
three, tighten the credit—perhaps not 
to the extent that has been done. The 
excessive extent to which we now have 
gone in tightening credit is the product 
of the failure to impose taxes. 

The three remedies should be adopted, 
and in my judgment they finally will be. 
If they are not adopted, the judges back 
home sitting in foreclosure rooms, the 
judges sitting in the rooms where re- 
plevin actions are considered, will be- 
come busy. 

I notice that a number of saving and 
loan association buildings have closed 
down because they do not have the 
money to meet their obligations. 

We had better quit talking and start 
acting. 

I thank the Senator from Wisconsin 
and the Senator from Tennessee, al- 
though we may not agree completely, 
and the Senator from Missouri and the 
Senator from Washington, for the dis- 
cussion of the subject, because in my 
opinion, it is one of the grave problems 
we face. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I thank the Sena- 
tor very much. While I agree with virtu- 
ally everything he has said, I do want 
to put this situation in perspective. I 
think it is wholesome that we are deeply 
concerned about this problem. I have 
pointed out that in the 5-year period to 
which I referred, in the previous ad- 
ministration, 1955 to 1960, we had infla- 
tion and prices rose about 1042 percent. 
There was increasing unemployment and 
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increasing plant capacity. Prices should 
have gone down. Since that time, due in 
large part to the leadership of the pres- 
ent administration, prices have not gone 
up 10% percent, or 10 percent, or 9% 
percent, or 9 percent, but 8 percent. 

In spite of that fact, I think the Sena- 
tor from Ohio is correct in emphasizing 
what is likely to happen in the near fu- 
ture, and we should be and are concerned 
about the wage-price guidelines. 

The fact is that the Vietnam war is 
likely to get bigger and bigger. It is a 
wholesome sign that the Senator from 
Ohio and others have this degree of con- 
cern in pointing out that we have this 
difficulty and must act to remedy it. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, will the 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I yield. Then I 
should like to complete my statement. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. I have difficulty in 
believing that there has actually been 
a restraint against the rising cost of 
products and goods. The Senator from 
Wisconsin has mentioned some figures, 
but I have figures showing that the cost 
of buying a home for the ordinary citi- 
zen has risen 50 percent since 1956. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. That is correct. 
That is what the Senator from Tennes- 
see has been pointing out. That is where 
the big increase has been. The increase 
of 8 percent has not been in interest; 
the increase there has been much more. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. A house that cost 
$14,000 in 1956 now costs $21,000. How 
can the ordinary citizen meet that 50 
percent increase in the cost of a home? 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I yield to the Sena- 

tor from Missouri. 
Mr. SYMINGTON. Confirming the 
position of the Senators, in the last 10 
years the size of the debt of the United 
States has increased 17 percent; but the 
cost of servicing that debt to the Amer- 
ican people has increased 77 percent. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I thank the Sena- 
tor from Missouri. That emphasizes 
once again what the Senator from Ten- 
nessee has been saying—becatse inter- 
est rates have increased so much, the 
real burden and meaning of the debt 
has been going on very rapidly. 

Mr, GORE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I yield. 

Mr. GORE, I wish to thank the dis- 
tinguished senior Senator from Wash- 
ington and the distinguished senior 
Senator from Ohio for their very 
thoughtful contributions. What the 
senior Senator from Ohio has really said, 
it seems to me, is that there needs to be 
a wise and proper mix of all the rem- 
edies. We cannot rely on interest rates 
to finance the war. We cannot rely on 
interest rates alone to control inflation. 
To do so creates more imbalance. 

I was encouraged by the statement of 
the senior Senator from Washington. 

I have been feeling regretful, in duty 
and out of conviction, to make the 
statements I have been making; and for 
one of his eminence and stature to say 
that this debate is proper and, in his 
opinion, a useful one is encouraging. 
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I hope no partisan advantage one way 
or the other will flow from it. What I 
seek, and what the Senator from Wis- 
consin seeks, is action. We may not be 
in full agreement as to what be 
done. I dare say, as the Senator from 
Washington had said, the President will 
welcome some of our ‘suggestions. None 
of us have all of the remedies, but, when 
the country faces disaster, I think it is 
time for us to make our contributions in 
good conscience and conviction. 

Earlier today I pointed out that a 
whole gamut of labor contracts is to be 
negotiated in the next few months. 
With the guidelines gone, as has been 
pointed out, with the cost of living rising, 
with interest rates rising, unless we re- 
quire some significant sacrifice, unless 
we are willing to follow policies that will 
prevent certain segments of our society 
from waxing rich, how can the Govern- 
ment expect the wage earner, whose-in- 
come has been held very close to a con- 
sistent level, but whose costs are increas- 
ing, to remain docile? 

Unless we do something, we can ex- 
pect an explosion in this economy within 
the next few months. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. GORE. I yield. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Of course, the labor 
problem is a serious one, but I think that, 
deep down, the labor leaders and the 
people in the trade union movement, the 
workers themselves, would welcome a 
chance to be a partner in whatever we 
should do. 

But when they see, as the Senator from 
Tennessee points out, other segments of 
our economy going hog wild, if I may use 
that term, or going up and up, it is pretty 
hard for them to say, “We want to be a 
partner here, but we do not know where 
we can fit in.“ 

I am sure labor would rise to the occa- 
sion if we had some solid, practical sug- 
gestions, and be a partner in trying to 
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try. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I 
wish to say that I wholeheartedly agree 
with the Senator from Washington, and 
I wish also to say I do not think that 
wage-price guidelines are dead. I cer- 
tainly hope and pray they are not. 
Walter Heller, in a conversation with a 
Washington reporter just a few days ago, 
pointed out that they could be saved and 
should be saved, that they have served a 
great purpose, but that they must be 
modified to take into account the cost- 
of-living increase. 

If you give labor a 3.2 percent increase 
in wages, and the cost of living goes up 
3.5 percent, the worker actually suffers a 
wage cut. He is producing more, but his 
real wages—what his money wages will 
buy have gone down. And he knows it. 
If modified guidelines are to survive, they 
must contain some kind of cost-of-living 
escalator. As long as we have wage 
guidelines at least there will be a re- 
straining level and, as the Senator from 
Washington has put it, labor will have 
the opportunity to be a partner. 

Mr. President, I shall not yield again 
until I have finished. 
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When the colloquy began, I was talk- 
ing about why I oppose a tax increase. 

I happen to be convinced that the lag 
in the impact of a tax hike—especially 
repéal or suspension of the investment 
tax credit—would very likely result in a 
situation in which taxpayers would for a 
while pay both higher taxes and higher 
prices, and about the time the tax hike 
started to slow down the economy and 
moderate the rise in prices—about a year 
or so after its enactment—the momen- 
tum of economic growth would be lost; 
unemployment would start to climb, 
business confidence—in no small part 
because of uncertainty over taxes— 
would begin to slip; and the price of 
recession or even depression would be 
too great to pay. 

The Senator from Missouri, it seems 
to me, has set a very helpful tone for 
my summary. Mr. President, let us first 
of all recognize that there is no painless 
or easy way to start interest rates down 
or to slow the rise in the cost of living. 

Direct monetary action to expand the 
money supply even more rapidly would 
simply shift the painful burden from 
debtors to all consumers, and especially 
those on low and fixed incomes. 

Higher taxes would shift the burden 
from borrowers to taxpayers generally. 
A tax increase might also eventually 
moderate price increases. But the dan- 
ger of shoving an economy that already 
shows some signs of running out of steam 
into a recession is serious. 

And a better alternative is available. 
It is the postponement of as much Fed- 
eral construction as possible, and the 
ruthless elimination of all spending that 
is not essential. 

This, as I have said, is hard to 
achieve—impossible with the present at- 
titude of Congress. But as interest rates 
and prices rise that attitude may change. 

Meanwhile, I once again emphasize 
my emphatic disagreement with blaming 
the President as the principal villain of 
a policy for which all of us in Congress 
must share the principal responsibility, 
especially when the Congress would spend 
more than the President, and shows no 
real disposition—with a few scattered 
b on impose the taxes to pay 

or 

Both the President and Congress have 
had serious problems in getting and 
keeping the American economy growing 
and moving. And in general, both the 
President and Congress have earned 
high marks for policies that have helped 
achieve a remarkable level of prosperity. 

The Senator from Washington has 
pointed out that the problems that we 
have are serious and tough, but they are 
far more pleasant, Mr. President, than 
the problems of heavy unemployment, of 
depression, of bankruptcy, of recession. 
These problems President Johnson's pol- 
icies have helped us to move ahead and 
out of. 

If Congress now, in this period of a 
tight and difficult economic situation, as 
far as prices are concerned, fails to ex- 
ercise the discipline necessary to restrain 
interest rate and price inflation, now, 
thatis our problem. We have the check- 
book. Our signature is required on 
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every penny the President spends. Let 
us manfully assume that responsibility. 


HELLER CALLS FOR COST-OF-LIV- 
ING ESCALATOR IN GUIDELINES 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, last 
March I filed individual views in the re- 
port of the Joint Economic Committee, 
in which I called for a revision of wage 
price guideposts to take account of the 
rise in the cost of living. 

At that time I pointed out that since 
the principle of wage price guideposts 
was based on enabling labor to earn the 
overall average increase in productivity 
as the basis for regular wage increases, 
that the principle was violated if the rise 
in the cost of living was not permitted as 
part of the wage increase. 

The inequity is obvious in an example. 
If a wage earner produces 100 units in 
an hour and earns $3 per hour, the labor 
cost is 3 cents per unit. If the wage 
earner increases his production so he is 
producing 3 percent more or 103 units 
per hour, his wages can be increased to 
$3.09 per hour, while the wage cost re- 
mains at 3 cents a unit. There has been 
no increase in wage costs and there is 
no labor cost basis for increasing prices. 

Mr. President, this example actually 
reflects what has in fact happened in 
American industry in the past 4 years. 
Wages have increased. But wage costs 
in manfacturing have not increased. 
They have remained stable, because pro- 
duction or productivity increases have 
almost precisely kept pace with wages. 

And yet we all know that prices have 
gone up. There have been two results 
from this: First, labor has not received 
its full productivity gains. Secondly pro- 
fits have leaped ahead by nearly 60 per- 
cent, the largest dollar rise in profits by 
far in any 4-year period in American 


ry. 

Now the guidelines without any cost- 
of-living escalator have become impos- 
sible for labor to accept, because it is 
likely that price increases will come close 
to or even exceed the guidelines them- 
selves this year. 

In the first 6 months of this year prices 
rose at an average annual rate of nearly 
3 percent. But the guidelines permitted 
only a 3.2-percent wage increase. If 
prices in fact rise by 3.2 percent or 
more— a very definite possibility—every 
penny of any guideline wage increase will 
be wiped out, and labor real wages will 
not have increased at all. Meanwhile, 
of course, profits will continue to climb. 

Mr. President, I.am delighted to see 
that Walter Heller, the former principal 
economic adviser to President Kennedy 
and President Johnson, and who is gen- 
erally ‘credited with being the author— 
the original sponsor of the concept of 
wage-price guidelines has recently recog- 
nized this. 


In an article in the August 10 Wash- 
ington Star Mr. Heller is reported to 
have said that guideposts “should be 
adjusted to take account of the fact that 
the rising cost of living has wiped out 
real gains in purchasing power for work- 
ers. sticking to 3.2 percent wage in- 
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Mr. President, the guideposts, as I 
have said have served American con- 
sumers mighty well. They are, as Mr. 
Heller maintains, worth saving, but they 
cannot nor should they survive unless 
they are adjusted to permit workers to 
have their. wages adjusted as the cost 
of living rises. 

I ask unanimous consent that the ar- 
ticle to which I have referred, from the 
Washington Star of August 10, be print- 
ed in the Recorp at this point. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

GuIDEPOSTS INADEQUATE FOR LABOR, HELLER 
Sars 
(By Lee M. Cohn, Star Staff Writer) 

President Johnson's former chief economic 
adviser called today for changes in the ad- 
ministration's anti-inflation guideposts to 
give labor a better break. 

Walter W. Heller, who was chairman of the 
Council of Economic Advisers throughout the 
Kennedy administration and early in the 
Johnson administration, said the 3.2 percent 
guidepost for wage increases should be ad- 
justed to take account of the rising cost of 
living. 

Even with revisions, Heller said, the guide- 
posts cannot do the whole job of curbing in- 
flation when the economy is under strain 
from booming demand. 

“The guideposts never were intended as 
a substitute for fiscal and monetary re- 
straints, but rather as a handmaiden,” he 
said in a phone interview from Minneapolis, 
where he is an economics professor at the 
University of Minnesota. 


“REAL TROUBLE” PREDICTED 


Another’ former government economist, 
who asked that his name not be used, was 
even blunter about the guideposts’ short- 


“Inflationary pressures are too strong for 
an instrument as feeble as yoluntary exhor- 
tation to work effectively,” he said here, 
warning: “We're heading for real trouble.” 

Heller and the Washington economist 
agreed with the President, however, that the 
principle of the guideposts must be kept alive 
as an essential element of price stabilization 


policy. 

Although the guideposts probably will be 
violated with increasing frequency while the 
boom continues, they said, appeals for com- 
pliance can moderate inflationary excesses. 

JOHNSON'S DEFENSE 

Johnson tried yesterday to squelch the idea 
that recent defeats have forced him to aban- 
don the fight against inflation. 

Defending his record in controlling infla- 
tion, Johnson told a news conference he 
will keep pressing to make the wage-price 
guideposts work, although it may become 
necessary to give the formula more flexibility. 

He conceded the administration was un- 
able to enforce compliance with the guide- 
posts by the steel industry, which raised 
prices last week, and by airlines negotiators, 
who agreed on a wage settlement—later re- 
jected by rank-and-file workers—exceeding 
the guideposts. 

The guideposts attempt to hold wage and 
fringe benefit increases to no more than 3.2 
percent a year, which is the administration's 
estimate of the national average trend for 
gains in productivity—output per man-hour. 

Since adherence to this standard would 
keep labor costs per unit of output from 
rising, according to the theory, on the 
average should remain stable. ce cuts in 
industries with productivity gains above 3.2 
percent are supposéd to offset allowable price 
increases in low-productivity industries. 

iy 1 * 3 
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Johnson said the existing guideposts, while 
not perfect, are “the best meas stick we 
have.” He said he will use this formula until 
a better one is devised. i 

CONNOR CHALLENGED 
Heller and the Washington economist chal- 
lenged a suggestion by Commerce Secretary 
John T. Connor that the guideposts be re- 
vised to allow for varying productivity rates 
in different industries, instead of applying 
the 3.2 percent standard to all industries. 

“The industry-by-industry approach is ab- 
surd on its face, and it would better to 
abolish the guideposts than to make that 
change,” the Washington economist said. 

He and Heller said Connor's idea would 
mean wage and benefit increases of 6 percent 
a year, for example, in and industry with 
productivity rising at that rate. 

To maintain over-all price stability, they 
said, this would require workers in low- 
productivity industries to accept increases of 
only 1 percent or none at all. 

This would not work, so prices would rise, 
they said. 

LOPSIDED GAINS 

The Washington economist said the guide- 
posts have been violated mainly on the price 
side, rather than by wage increases. 

Strong demand for goods and services has 
allowed sellers to raise prices and increase 
profits despite relatively stable unit labor 
costs, he said, 

“Profits are sitting there like a golden egg, 
and starting now labor is going to demand 
and get a share of it,” he said, 

“I don’t see how we can ever again expect to 
obtain labor’s even grudging acceptance of 
the guideposts unless we correct the distor- 
tions, caused by price increases,” he said. 

To make this correction, he said, it prob- 
ably will be necessary to make a one-time 
upward revision in the 3.2 percent wage 
standard to take account of at least part of 
the rise in the cost of living. 

“RETREAT” URGED 

Heller, who took the lead in devising the 
guideposts in 1962, agreed that the formula 
must be changed to take account of the fact 
that the rising cost of living has wiped out 
real gains in purchasing power for workers 
sticking to 3.2 percent wage increases. 

While admitting he has “no pat answer” to 
the question of how to change the guide- 
posts, and emphasizing that he was not 
trying to tell the administration what to do, 
Heller said it is essential for the policy’s de- 
fenders to “straighten their lines and retreat 
to a more defensible position.” 


Mr. YOUNG of Ohio. Mr. President, 
I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The clerk will call the roll. 
The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr.-YOUNG of Ohio. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so or- 
dered. : 


DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE APPRO- 
PRIATIONS, 1967 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
‘of the bill (H.R. 15941) making appro- 
priations for the Department of Defense 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1967, 
and for other purposes. 

Mr. YOUNG of Ohio. Mr. President, 
it is certain, as has been stated by the 
distinguished senior Senator from Wis- 
consin, that we must put an end to un- 
necessary spending. We must stop du- 
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plication and waste in Federal Govern- 
ment expenditures. There is really 
nothing as important before Congress 
as to cut down on extravagant spending, 
at a time, in particular, when our Na- 
tion is spending between $1.5 billion and 
$2 billion every month on our unfortu- 
nate involvement in a miserable civil war 
in Vietnam. 

The business before the Senate at the 
moment is the amendment offered by the 
distinguished junior Senator from South 
Dakota [Mr. McGovern] to the military 
appropriation bill. This amendment 
seeks to reduce the total of the appro- 
priations in this bill as reported by the 
Appropriations Committee, and to re- 
store it somewhat to the budget estimates 
and the requests of the President. 

The committee bill, as it is before the 
Senate at this time, provides $525 mil- 
lion more than requested by the Presi- 
dent. The amendment of the Senator 
from South Dakota which we are con- 
sidering proposes a reduction of $522 
million, which still leaves a balance 
above the administration request. 

The President has warned the Nation 
against inflationary dangers from con- 
gressional spending beyond budget re- 
quests, and a great deal of time has been 
consumed this morning in discussing that 
problem. 

Congress certainly has a responsibility 
to the public, and especially to the men 
who are fighting in South Vietnam—a 
country, Mr. President, about the size of 
my State of Ohio, 10,000 miles distant 
from our shores, of no strategic nor eco- 
nomic importance whatever to the de- 
fense of the United States. We have 
approximately 400,000 men of our Armed 
Forces, the cream of the crop, the finest 
soldiers, airmen and sailors in the world, 
fighting in that far-away country, in the 
poisonous jungles and swamps of Viet- 
nam, and with our 7th Fleet, close to the 
Vietnam coast in the Tonkin Gulf and 
the South China Sea. 

We must eliminate | nonessential 
spending—military or nonmilitary. The 
GI's overseas in southeast Asia are not 
there because they want to be there. 
They are there in response to the call 
of the Commander in Chief of our Armed 
Forces. The least that we in Congress 
can do for them is to cut down on non- 
essential spending in order to provide 
properly for their welfare and their 
maintenance without, at the same time, 
weakening the economy our Nation. 

The bill passed by the House of Repre- 
sentatives was approximately $1 billion 
above the administration request. 

Mr. President, let us face the facts. 
Agreement to the amendment offered by 
the Senator from South Dakota [Mr. 
McGovern], of which I am happy to be 
a cosponsor, would doubtless set the 
stage for a House-Senate conference and 
result in a final appropriation at the ap- 
proximate level recommended in the 
Senate bill as reported by the committee. 
That amount would still be- approxi- 
mately a half a billion dollars above the 
request of the Department of Defense. 

I consider that the Department of De- 
fense request was a proper request. I 
support it. This is one time when the 
junior Senator from Ohio is in agree- 
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ment with Secretary of Defense Mc- 
Namara. I am glad to be in agreement 
with him on this matter. 

Mr. President, I also associate myself 
with the distinguished senior Senator 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. CLARK] in op- 
posing the appropriation of $153,500,000 
for an antiballistic missile system. 

Iam firmly of the opinion that the ap- 
propriation of any funds for experimen- 
tation in Nike-Zeus installations to de- 
fend the cities of this country against 
any possible nuclear attack would be a 
complete waste of taxpayers’ money. 
This proposed project is of questionable 
validity and effectiveness. It would not, 
in my considered judgment, prevent in- 
tercontinental ballistic missiles from hit- 
ting on target. 

Mr. President, what nuclear power is 
threatening the peace of the world now? 
There is not one, unless someone wishes 
to claim that Albania is offering a threat, 
or Communist China, which has a crude 
nuclear capacity, but which will not 
within the next 10 years have any ability 
to fire missiles great distances on target. 

The Soviet Union admittedly is the 
only nation in the world having the capa- 
bility of attacking the United States with 
intercontinental ballistic missiles. How- 
ever, the Soviet Union, as every U.S. 
Senator knows, is no longer a “have not” 
nation. It is a “have” nation. 

There was a time in that grim, cold 
war period following the end of World 
War II, when the dictator of the Soviet 
Union, Stalin, offered a threat to the 
peace and safety of the world. Stalin is 
no longer the ruler of the Soviet Union. 
Today, the Soviet Union is veering to- 
ward capitalism. 

The present leadership is evincing co- 
operation toward us instead of threat- 
ening annihilation. The Soviet Union is 
no longer the menace it once was to the 
peace of the world. Its leaders are inter- 
ested in expanding and improving the 
lives of its citizens. 

This is evidenced, for example, by the 
fact that they recently purchased from 
the Fiat Motor Co. of Italy for a cost of 
$800 million a plant to produce hundreds 
of thousands of automobiles a year for 
the citizens of the Soviet Union. 

The present leaders of the Soviet Un- 
ion hope for coexistence with other na- 
tions, as do the leaders of our coun- 
try. 

If there is no coexistence between the 
two greatest nuclear powers in the world, 
then, indeed, we are on a collision course 
which will eventually lead to coannihila- 
tion. At the present time, we have nu- 
clear superiority of at least 3 to 1 over 
the Soviet Union. So, even in the event 
of a sudden, unexpected nuclear attack 
on us by the Soviet Union, we would have 
the power within a matter of minutes, 
by means of instant retaliation, to de- 
stroy every airfield and every city in 
the Soviet Union and to kill 100 million 
people. 

It is really unthinkable that there 
would be any nuclear conflict between us. 

In this connection, as I said once be- 
fore in this Chamber, our distinguished 
former colleague from Arizona, Barry 
Goldwater, in the course of his 1964 cam- 
paign for the Presidency, made some 
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wise statements, when we look back on 
them. Perhaps one of the wisest was one 
that he made in October 1964, when he 
said: 

I predict that if within 10 years — 
now there should be a war between Com- 
munist China and the United States, the 
Soviet Union will be fighting on the side of 
the United States as an ally and as a comrade 
in arms. 


Mr. President, on Tuesday of this week, 
the members of the United States dele- 
gation to the 17-Nation Geneva Dis- 
armament Conference urged the dele- 
gates of the Soviet Union to agree with 
the United States to renounce the build- 
ing up of antiballistic missile defense 
systems. It is absolutely fantastic for 
Congress to appropriate more than $150 
billion for an antiballistic missile system 
at the same time that Adrian Fisher; the 
leader of our delegation at Geneva, is 
pleading for a freeze on offensive and 
defensive strategic nuclear delivery sys- 
tems. Yet the bill we are debating 
today—and it will remain in the bill 
unless the McGovern and the Clark 
amendments are adopted—contains a 
provision for a huge expenditure to con- 
tinue the expansion of the defensive 
Nike-Zeus system and a defense system 
against intercontinental ballistic mis- 
siles. 

Of course, no defensive system is very 
effective, and what we have learned from 
the defenses in North Vietnam bears 
that out. 

Furthermore, Mr. President, this pro- 
posed experiment will encourage addi- 
tional waste of taxpayers’ money on the 
civil defense boondoggle which has to 
date cost taxpayers more than $1.5 bil- 
lion, And no man, woman, or child in 
the United States is any safer today, be- 
cause over the years these bureaucrats 
of the Department of Defense, in the so- 
called Civil Defense Division, have 
squandered all this money. 

The Secretary of Defense and the 
Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
agree that a ballistic missile defense sys- 
tem must be accompanied by a full, com- 
plete fallout shelter program. Those 
favoring a massive fallout civil defense 
shelter building program have esti- 
mated—and these are pretty large fig- 
ures—that such a system, to be at all 
effective, would cost American taxpayers 
anywhere from $20 billion to $302 bil- 
lion. Not millions of dollars—billions of 
dollars. 

Even then, the experts say there is no 
guarantee that any fallout shelter pro- 
gram would be at all effective in saving 
lives. 

Earlier this year, Secretary of Defense 
McNamara, testifying before the Senate 
Armed Services Committee, of which the 
junior Senator from Ohio is a member, 
said that in his opinion the construction 
of an antiballistic missile system would 
not “add measurably to our safety.” 
Therefore, Secretary McNamara said 
that he would not request any funds for 
its deployment. 

I am happy to support the position of 
the Secretary of Defense, who urged that 
this appropriation should not be author- 
ized. 
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Secretary McNamara stated before the 
Senate Committee on Armed Services: 

There is no system or combination of sys- 
tems within presently available technology 
which would permit the deployment now of 
an antiballistic missile defense capable of 
giving us any reasonable hope of keeping 
U.S. fatalities below some tens of millions in 
a major Soviet nuclear attack on our cities. 


That was his testimony, and it is a 
strong argument in favor of the adoption 
of the McGovern amendment, for which 
I am speaking, and in favor of the adop- 
tion of the Clark amendment, which will 
be considered later today. 

Mr. President, to embark now upon a 
project of such dubious value, at such 


fantastic expense, against the recom- 


mendation of the President, and at a time 
when we are pleading with delegates of 
other nations against any further ex- 
penditures for such defenses makes no 
sense whatever and should be rejected. 

Also, Mr. President, while this project 
will not greatly enhance our national 
security, in appropriating funds for it 
we run the risk of escalating the arms 
race, to a much higher and far more 
costly plateau. 

In considering the McGovern and the 
Clark amendments—the later will come 
up after the McGovern amendment has 
been disposed of—we have the oppor- 
tunity to save our taxpayers the expen- 
diture and the futile and foolish waste of 
a tremendous sum of money. To en- 
courage this sort of expenditure, as is 
contemplated in the committee bill, is in 
a way a great tragedy. 

Mr. President, I am hopeful that the 
Senate will not approve the appropria- 
tion of any funds for this project which, 
as I have stated as emphatically as I can, 
would be an utter waste of taxpayers’ 
money. 

I yield the floor. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the vote on 
the pending amendment be taken not 
later than 1 o'clock, the time for debate 
to be equally divided between the distin- 
guished chairman of the subcommittee, 
the Senator from Georgia [Mr. RUSSELL], 
and the distinguished Senator from 
South Dakota [Mr. McGovern]. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears no objec- 
tion, and it is so ordered. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
would suggest to the attachés of the Sen- 
ate that all Senate offices be notified of 
the agreement now in effect. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Who 
yields time on the amendment? 

Mr. McGOVERN. Mr. President, I 
yield myself 5 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from South Dakota is recognized 
for 5 minutes. 
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Mr. McGOVERN.. Mr. President, I 
have a few questions that I wish to di- 
rect to the distinguished chairman of 
the subcommittee and manager of the 
bill in order to get into the Recorp some 
rough idea of the total amount of funds 
that may be expended by the Depart- 
ment of Defense in fiscal 1967. 

The bill, as it now stands, would au- 
thorize something over $58 billion in ex- 
penditures. But, in addition to that, 
there are a number of other expenditures 
that can be made, as I understand it, by 
the Department of Defense. 

I am wondering, first of all, if the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Georgia [Mr. 
RusseLL] would agree with the estimate 
that was made on the floor of the Senate 
yesterday, which admittedly was a rough 
estimate by the Senator from Mississippi 
(Mr. Stennis] that we can anticipate an- 
other $10 billion supplemental request 
for military appropriations around the 
first of the year? 

Mr. RUSSELL of Georgia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, if the buildup in Vietnam con- 
tinues at the present rate, I do not think 
there is any question that there will be 
a very substantial supplemental request 
the first of the year, which may be $10 
billion; it may be more. 

Mr. McGOVERN. In addition to that 
amount, I understand there has been a 
separate appropriation for military con- 
struction. My recollection is that it is 
around $1 billion. 

Mr. RUSSELL of Georgia. I think 
that is approximately right. I referred 
the authorization request to a subcom- 
mittee, but it is about $1 billion. Of 
course, we have no assurance that that 
money will be spent. Last year the Sec- 
retary of Defense impounded over one- 
half of the amount appropriated for 
military construction and has never yet 
released any of that money. 

Mr. McGOVERN. I do not recall see- 
ing specific reference to this in the report 
of the committee headed by the Senator 
from Georgia [Mr. RUssELL], but in the 
House report there is a paragraph that 
refers to some $42 billion in carryover 
funds that the Department of Defense 
now has available. Could the Senator 
give us any general idea as to how much 
of that $42 billion would be available to 
be expended in fiscal 1967? 

Mr. RUSSELL of Georgia. Yes; there 
is a very large unexpended balance. 
That figure sounds a little large to me. 
As I recall it is about $40 billion. I am 
afraid that I cannot say how much of 
that will be expended. It depends on a 
great many things: The rate of produc- 
tion of certain items, the rate of con- 
struction of a very expensive nuclear 
aircraft carrier, the rate of replacement 
of planes which are lost through acci- 
dent or combat in Vietnam, and other 


items. But there will be a very large 


sum expended out of the funds which 
have heretofore been appropriated. 

Mr. McGOVERN. Let me read into 
the Record from the report of the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations of the House, 
page 5: 

The Department of Defense estimates that 
at the end of the current fiscal year, on qune 
30, 1966, the, t will have on hand 
in unexpended funds nearly $42 billion. If 
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the sum recommended in the accompanying 
bill is approved, the Department of Defense 
will have on hand for expenditure in the 
coming fiscal year a total sum of just over 
$100 billion—this is not to say that this total 
sum will or should be.expended during fiscal 
year 1967. 


Mr. RUSSELL of Georgia. If the Sen- 
ator will pardon me, on what page is 
that? 

Mr. McGOVERN. Page 5 of the House 
committee report. 

Mr. RUSSELL of Georgia. I thank the 
Senator. 

Mr. McGOVERN. It is near the bot- 
tom of the page. Just one final sen- 
tence—— 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator from South Dakota 
has expired. 

Mr. McGOVERN. Mr. President, I 
yield myself 5 additional minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from South Daköta is recognized 
for 5 minutes. 

Mr. McGOVERN. This line reads: 

Of course, much of this huge total is al- 
ready obligated and the Department of De- 
fense estimates that by June 30, 1967, all of 
the available funds will be.obligated except 
$8.4 billion, 


Mr. RUSSELL of Georgia. I think 
that statement is essentially correct. 

Mr. McGOVERN. I thank the Sena- 
tor. These other figures that I will cite 
may not be directly related to the De- 
partment of Defense appropriations, but 
I think they are items which the Senate 
should keep in mind in realizing the 
total cost, not only of the direct military 
program, but also of: those programs 
which result from military operations. 

The Veterans’ Administration, for 
example, will have available to it ap- 
proximately $6 billion. No Member of 
Congress, I know, regrets these expendi- 
tures. These are expenditures which we 
owe to our soldiers and their families, 
but, nevertheless, they do result from 
military operations of the past. 

Another item, 12.8 billion, will be need- 
ed to pay the annual interest on the na- 
tional debt. This debt stems largely from 
prior military operations, There again, 
I am not complaining about the figure. 
Iam simply stating a fact, that the bulk 
of our interest obligations on the na- 
tional debt does result from military op- 
erations of the past. 

It is also my understanding that we 
have close to $1 billion in the military 
assistance field. I think the Senator 
ean verify that figure. 

Mr. RUSSELL of Georgia. I do not 
recall the amount of the bill which the 
Senate passed earlier, but there is $590.8 
million in the bill for military assistance 
to the South Vietnamese and other coun- 
tries engaged in operations there. 

‘Mr. McGOVERN. Yes. I think in the 
earlier action of the Senate, it was some- 
thing close to a billion dollars. 

Mr. RUSSELL of Georgia: If the Sen- 
ator will indulge me, he has referred to 
the cost of the Veterans’ Administration 
and also to the interest on the ‘public 
debt as having some relation to the war. 
I think that the Senator has overlooked 
the veterans housing bill and burial al- 
lowances for ‘veterans. 
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Mr. McGOVERN. There are a num- 
ber of other minor items. There is, for 
example, $100 million for civil defense. 
The point I am making is that when we 
add up all these figures, they come to 
somewhere around $130 billion for fiscal 
1967 for direct or indirect. military ex- 
penditures. Thus, we are actually talk- 
ing about funds to be appropriated, or 
already appropriated, which are avail- 
able for military purposes that exceed the 
total size of the entire Federal budget for 
fiscal 1967. 

I want to thank the Senator from 
Georgia for his answers to these ques- 
tions. The purpose of the pending 
amendment is to reduce appropriations 


in the committee bill to the total amount 


requested by the administration in the 
budget estimate. The committee bill is 
now $52514 million above the adminis- 
tration request. The effect of my amend- 
ment would be to reduce that figure by 
almost the same amount; namely, 8522 ½ 
million. This reduction would be ac- 
complished through a 2.2-percent re- 
duction in titles 3 and 4 of the bill which 
cover 14 different procurement and re- 
search and development items. The 
President has warned Congress publicly 
and privately, against needlessly aggra- 
vating inflationary pressures by spend- 
ing beyond administration requests. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time 
of the Senator from South Dakota has 
expired. 

Mr. McGOVERN. Mr. President, I 
yield myself 1 additional minute. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from South Dakota is recognized 
for 1 minute. 

Mr. McGOVERN.: Congress has the 
responsibility not only to the public but 
also more specifically to the men who are 
fighting in Vietnam to avoid weakening 
the country by nonessential spending, 
whether it be military or nonmilitary 
items. 

Accordingly, I-plead for support of my 
amendment on the ground that it will 
bring the amount in the bill into line 
with what the Defense Department 
stated was adequate from the point of 
view of defense needs, and into line with 
the budget request of the administration. 

Mr. President, I reserve the remainder 
of my time. 

Mr. RUSSELL of Georgia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I yield myself 10 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Georgia is recognized for 
10 minutes. 

Mr. RUSSELL of Georgia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, amendments which propose to 
make small across-the-board slashes in 
expenditures are always very attractive. 
But if they are examined, they have an 
impact which cannot be reckoned com- 
pletely. This is particularly true in the 
situation in which the country finds it- 
self today regarding the war in progress 
in Vietnam. 

The committee made a conscientious 
effort to reduce the bill in every possible 
way. It reduced it by some $426 million: 

Let me call the Senator’s attention to 
the major increases recommended by the 
committee that were not requested in the 
budget: $167 million for Nike X; $150.5 
million for nuclear-powered guided-mis- 
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Sile frigates, and $50 million for the 
manned orbiting laboratory. In each 
instance the committee has recom- 
mended a provision providing that these 
funds cannot be used for any other pur- 
pose. Secretary McNamara has not 
heretofore spent money that he did not 
request. Thus, when increases of this 
nature are considered, you find that this 
bill is very close to the budget estimates. 
As I have said, most of the increases are 
tied up where they cannot be expended 
for any other purpose. 

The pending amendment is a danger- 
ous amendment. It sounds easy enough 
to say, “Oh, what does 2.2 percent 
amount to?” Well, in the procurement 
of ‘aircraft for the force it would amount 
to $87 million. This comes at a time 
when aircraft are being shot down over 
Vietnam at an increasing rate. We need 
replacements for those airplanes. We 
have got to have them. 

It would also mean a reduction in am- 
munition procurement. We are using 
ammunition at a more rapid rate today 
in Vietnam than we ever have before in 
any other war. 

There is already, according to the De- 
partment’s own testimony, a thin line 
of margin between procurement and 
what is estimated will be fired. 

We are sending more people to Viet- 
nam each day and each week. Three 
or four thousand additional men landed 
there just the day before yesterday. 
The use of ammunition will increase. 
This amendment would take 2.2 percent 
out of the amount provided for it. 

Also, there was a long discussion ear- 
lier today, when. germaneness was re- 
quired, on the subject of money and the 
value of the dollar. Inflation is increas- 
ing. Thus, that factor will reduce the 
buying power of dollars, unless some- 
thing is done to check it. 

We can very well affect the course of 
the war in Vietnam very materially by 
taking away even 1 percent of these 
funds, that are for the procurement of 
aircraft, ammunition, and other items 
that are absolutely essential. There 
are other major items such as the nu- 
clear-powered aircraft carrier and at- 
tack submarines: We might be able to 
get along without them in Vietnam, but 
I assure you they are needed. None of 
us wants to deprive our soldiers or ma- 
rines of air cover. We want to make 
sure they have enough ammunition to 
fire at the enemy. They were sent over 
there; they are not there of their own 
choice. And Congress has an obligation 
to see that they are provided with the 
aircraft, ammunition, and whatever 
else they need. 

Mr.- HOLLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. RUSSELL. of Georgia. I yield, 
although I am on limited time. 

Mr. HOLLAND. How many days and 
weeks were spent in studying the bill by 
the committee so ably headed by the 
Senator from Georgia [Mr. RUSSELL] 
and the Senator from Massachusetts 
(Mr. SALTONSTALL]. 

Mr, RUSSELL of Georgia. There 
were 18 days of hearings with two ses- 
sions on most days, before we started the 
markup of the bill. 
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Mr. HOLLAND. And the markup 
took how much time? 1171 

Mr. RUSSELL of Georgia. The bet- 
ter part of 2 days. 

Mr. HOLLAND.’ Some of the infor- 
mation that came before that committee 
was classified information; was it not? 

Mr. RUSSELL of Georgia. Some of it 
was, but we have 2 volumes of printed 
hearings comprised of over 1,800 pages. 

I have a letter here from the Comp- 
troller of the Department of Defense 
from which I should like to quote. I 
have not always urged that the views of 
the Department of Defense should be 
followed, but certainly they are impor- 
tant in this instance. He states as fol- 
lows in this letter: 

Since our Southeast Asia forces must be 
supported with all the resources they need, 
these cuts would necessarily affect non- 
Southeast Asia forces only. 


Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, speak- 
ing for myself only, in view of the long 
and devoted study of this bill, made by 
men of deep conviction, and who have 
repeatedly shown an interest and patri- 
otic concern in national defense, I am 
not willing to substitute for their find- 
ings any vagrant floor-debate judgment 
that I may have, and I shall support the 
committee's recommendations. 

Mr. RUSSELL of Georgia. I thank 
the Senator. I regard any meat-ax cut 
of this kind as very dangerous, 

We do not want to cut funds for the 
necessary procurement for the opera- 
tion of hospitals. They are flying the 
injured home by the hundreds. We can- 
not take a chance by applying a meat-ax 
cut in that way. 

The Senator from Ohio [Mr. Youne] 
made a speech in which his theme was 
that we could afford to cut the bill be- 
cause we were in no danger from Russia. 
I do not accept that theme without quali- 
fication. I am delighted that our rela- 
tions are better. I am glad to extend the 
hand of friendship to Russia, but I am 
still not willing to trust her. 

The junior Senator from Ohio referred 
to the fact that an automobile plant was 
being constructed in Russia to illustrate 
that they were going out of military con- 
struction. Nothing can be converted into 
military production any easier than an 
automobile production factory. So that 
is certainly adding to the military pro- 
duction capability of that nation, 

I cannot overlook the fact, that in 
spite of the fact that we have suppli- 
cated on bended knee, we have not been 
able to get Russia to take one step toward 
trying to bring about an end to the war 
in Vietnam, although we have tried ev- 
erything we can to bring it to an end. 
So while I am glad to replace a frown 
with a smile, I am not willing to place 
reliance on the fallacious notion that we 
have nothing to fear from the most pow- 
erful potential enemy on the face of the 
earth. 

Mr. President, this is a dangerous 
amendment. Nobody can predict. its 
exact consequences. 

Mr, President, I yield 5 minutes to the 
Senator from Massachusetts. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL.. Mr. President, I 
want to join the chairman, not only of 
the Armed Services Committee, but of 
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the Appropriations Subcommittee, in 
what he has said. To me it is an utterly 
unnecessary amendment for this reason: 
We know we are going to appropriate 
between $10 billion and $15 billion in 
January. Why reduce the appropria- 
tions now? 

The Senator from South Dakota has 
brought up the point that there is $42 bil- 
lion on hand, but of th> $42 billion on 
hand, how much is unobligated? I think 
it will be found that around $35 billion 
of that amount has been obligated. 

Mr. RUSSELL of Georgia. The Sena- 
tor is correct. 

Mr. McGOVERN. Mr. President, if 
the Senator will yield, I made the point 
that most of it was obligated. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I did not hear 
the Senator say that the great bulk was 
obligated. The important thing is, how 
much is unobligated? Some weeks ago 
it was $8 billion. It is undoubtedly 
less now. 

We put in $153, million for the Nike- 
Zeus and an amount for the nuclear- 
powered frigate to be built. If they are 
not ordered to be built, that money can- 
not be spent for any other purpose. So 
that money is provided simply for the 
Nike-Zeus. Therefore, much of the fig- 
ure mentioned cannot be spent unless it 
is spent for the purposes provided. 

I want to add to what the Senator 
from Georgia has said that we have a 
great need for helicopters. The amend- 
ment of the Senator from South Dakota 
goes to procurement. We want more 
helicopters. We want more ammunition, 
as the chairman has said: We need de- 
stroyers to guard our aircraft carriers. 
We need procurement of vitally needed 
military products to be able to carry out 
our military purposes. We read of the 
number of planes being destroyed. I 
am sympathetic with the loss of man- 
power in connection with the destruction 
of those planes,- Nobody feels more 
strongly than I do about that. But every 
time an airplane goes down, an expendi- 
ture of $2 million or more for each air- 
plane lost is gone, and that airplane 
must be replaced. Helicopters are very 
important. 

Then we have a long-range program 
that cannot be started overnight. If it 
is held up now, it will take just that 
much longer to start it in the future. 
So say that the distinguished Senator 
from South Dakota, whom I like and who 
is a thoughtful gentleman, is making a 
great mistake in attempting to reduce a 
budget which the House considered for 
many weeks and to which the Senate 
Committee on Appropriations devoted 
18 days of hearings before beginning to 
mark up the bill in any way. I believe 
the budget is tight in every particular. 
I hope that the Senator will not press 
his amendment. 

Mr. McGOVERN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Massachusetts yield 
for a question on the last point? 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Certainly. 

Mr. McGOVERN. The Senator has 
referred to the action by the House and 
to the careful study which the House 
gave the bill. As he knows, the House 
appropriation is about $1 billion, above 
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the amount requested by the adminis- 
tration. The Senate bill provides ap- 
proximately half a billion dollars above 
that request. Would not the practical 
effect of adopting my amendment be to 
set the stage for a conference between 
the House and the Senate, that would 
result in a final appropriation of ap- 
proximately the amount recommended 
in the Senate bill? 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I reply to the 
Senator in this way. The House and 
Senate committees included in the bill 
the amounts that they believed might be 
necessary. We realize that we cannot 
require the expenditure of funds; that is 
for the Executive to determine. When 
we provided $153 million for the Nike- 
Zeus, we said we believed that it might 
be advantageous to spend that amount 
immediately. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator from Massachusetts 
has expired. 

Mr, RUSSELL of Georgia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I will yield 1 additional minute to 
the Senator, if he will permit me to ob- 
serve that already we have a good many 
issues to be considered in conference 
with the House. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. The chairman 
says that already there are many differ- 
ences of opinion between the House and 
the Senate. 

It has always been my feeling—and I 
believe, as a result of our having served 
together on the committee for almost 20 
years, the feeling of the chairman—that 
where there is a difference of opinion 
between the man in uniform—the Chiefs 
of Staff and the leaders of the civilian 
branch—the Secretary of Defense and 
the Secretary of the Army—Congress 
should act on the liberal side rather than 
on the conservative side. We cannot 
force the executive branch to spend the 
money; but where there is a difference 
of opinion, I would rather be on the side 
of providing an opportunity to spend the 
money if it is warranted. That is par- 
ticularly true with respect to the funds 
for the Nike X and the frigate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Who 
yields time? 

Mr. RUSSELL of Georgia. I am will- 
ing to yield back the remainder of my 
time if the Senator from South Dakota 
is willing to yield back the remainder of 
his time. 

Mr. McGOVERN, I yield 1 minute to 
the Senator from Wisconsin. 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, I wish 
to offer my support to the amendment of- 
fered by Senator McGovern to H.R. 
15941, the defense appropriation bill. 

The amendment would reduce the pro- 
curement and research and development 
titles of the bill by $522.5 million, Such 
action would actually bring the bill in 
line with the administration's request for 
this year’s military appropriation. 

The cut would in no way reduce the 
funds necessary for projects: vital to our 
defense nor would it imperil our national 
security. 

Our economy is undergoing inflation- 
ary pressures. Crucial domestic pro- 
grams are being cut back or being inade- 
quately funded. 
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Yet at the same time there is a bill be- 
fore us which far exceeds the adminis- 
tration’s expressed request. 

Only in 1944 has.a defense appropria- 
tion bill exceeded the $58,187,870,000 
measure we are asked to pass this year. 

None of us want to see our defenses 
weakened. By appropriating the amount 
requested by the administration we have 
an opportunity to save half a billion dol- 
lars while maintaining a strong and vital 
military defense system. 

Mr. McGOVERN. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. To be 


taken out of whose time? 
Mr. McGOVERN. To be taken out of 
my time. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr.McGOVERN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for the 
quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. MeGOVERN. Mr. President, I ask 
for the yeas and nays on my amendment. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. McGOVERN. Mr. President, I 
yield back all the remainder of my time 
except 2 minutes. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Who 
yields time? 

Mr. McGOVERN. Mr. President, 
may I have the attention of the Senator 
from Georgia? I have yielded back all 
of my time except for 2 minutes, but I 
should like to reserve that time to speak 
on the bill just prior to the vote, unless 
the Senator would prefer otherwise. 

Mr. RUSSELL of Georgia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I have some time remaining. I 
am willing to yield back the remainder of 
my time if the Senator is willing to yield 
back his. But at this juncture, I do not 
yield it back. 

Mr. McGOVERN. Mr. President, 
I yield myself 2 minutes, then. 

I simply wish to summarize the argu- 
ments for my amendment. First of all, 
let me make it perfectly clear that there 
is nothing about this amendment that 
need affect the conduct of the war in 
Vietnam in any way. The amendment 
is related to items in the procurement, 
research, and development sections in 
the bill, and would reduce those items to 
the amount requested by the Depart- 
ment of Defense, which it has said is 
adequate to meet our defense needs. 

Also contained in the appropriation 
bill now before us is authority in the 
amount of $125 million to meet emer- 
gency or contingency needs that cannot 
be anticipated by the committee or by 
the Department of Defense. There is 
an additional $150 million that can be 
transferred from one program to another 
within the research, development, and 
testing portions of the bill, to cover con- 
tingency needs in that area. Also, it is 
perfectly clear that Congress will be 
called upon very shortly for another $10 
billion to $15 billion in supplemental au- 
thorizations and appropriations for the 
war in Vietnam, and we will have an op- 
portunity to adjust appropriations for 
any additional needs at that time. 
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The bill as passed by the House—as I 
tried to make clear a moment ago pro- 
vides approximately $1 billion above the 
amount requested by the administration. 
The Senate bill provides a half billion 
dollars above the amount requested by 
the Department of Defense and the 
budget estimates. So it would seem to 
me that the practical effect of adopting 
my amendment would be to set the stage 
for a conference that will result in a 
compromise at about the level provided 
in the Senate bill. This is still half a 
billion dollars higher than the amount 
which the Department of Defense says 
ha to meet our defense needs at this 

e. 

Mr. RUSSELL of Georgia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I yield myself 2 minutes. 

I merely wish to observe, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that the $125 million emergency 
fund to which the Senator has referred 
and the transfer authority of $150 mil- 
lion is limited to research and develop- 
ment programs and procurement related 
to such programs. It is not available for 
the items that concern me most at this 
time. 

What I am concerned with are items 
such as aircraft ammunition, rifles, tacti- 
cal missiles, and the like, that are re- 
quired in southeast Asia; funds for those 
items are cut by the Senator’s amend- 
ment, along with the research and devel- 
opment programs. 

There is no justification whatever for 
endangering the equipment for men who 
are offering their liyes for the richest 
Nation on earth, by adopting any such 
action as this. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Who 
yields time? 

Mr. McGOVERN. Mr. President, I 
yield back the remainder of my time. 

Mr. RUSSELL of Georgia. I yield 
back the remainder of my time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. All time 
having been yielded back, the question 
is on agreeing to the amendment of the 
Senator from South Dakota. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

All time having been yielded back, the 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment of the Senator from South Dakota. 
On this question, the yeas and nays have 
been ordered, and the clerk will call the 
roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I announce 
that the Senator from Texas [Mr. 
YARBOROUGH], is absent on official busi- 
ness. 

I also announce that the Senator 
from Alaska [Mr. BARTLETT], the Sena- 
tor from North Dakota [Mr. BURDICK], 
the Senator from Illinois [Mr. Dovatas], 
the Senator from Arizona [Mr. HAYDEN], 
the Senator from Alabama [Mr. HILL], 
the Senator from Minnesota [Mr. 
McCartHy], the Senator from Oregon 
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[Mr. Morse], the Senator from Florida 
(Mr. SmMaTHERS], and the Senator from 
Alabama [Mr. SPARKMAN], are necessarily 
absent. i 

On this vote, the Senator: from Alaska 
(Mr, BARTLETT] is paired with the Sena- 
tor from Oregon [Mr. Morse]. y 

If present and voting, the Senato: 
from Alaska would vote “nay” and the 
Senator from Oregon would vote “yea.” 

Mr. KUCHEL. I announce that the 
Senator from Utah [Mr. BENNETT] and 
the Senator from California [Mr. 
MuRrPHY] are absent because of illness. 

The Senator from Vermont [Mr. 
Prouty] is detained on official business. 

If present and voting, the Senator 
from Utah [Mr. BENNETT] and the Sena- 
tor from California [Mr. MURPHY] and 
the Senator from Vermont [Mr. Proury] 
would each vote “nay.” 

The result was announced—yeas 18, 
nays 69, as follows: 


[No. 210 Leg.] 
YEAS—18 
Church Javits Nelson 
k Kennedy, Mass. Neuberger 
Fulbright Kennedy, N.Y. Proxmire 
Gruening McGovern Randolph 
Hart Metcalf Williams, N.J. 
Hartke Moss Young, Ohio 
NAYS—69 

Aiken Fong Montoya 
Allott Gore Morton 
Anderson Griffin Mundt 
Bass uskie 
Bayh Hickenlooper Pastore 
Bible Holland Pearson 
Boggs Hruska 
Brewster Inouye Ribicoff 
Byrd, Va. Jackson Robertson 
Byrd, W. Va. Jordan, N.C Russell, S. O. 
Cannon Jordan, Idaho Russell, Ga. 
Carlson Kuchel Saltonstall 
Case Lausche Scott 

Long, Mo. Simpson 
Cotton Long, La. Smith 

Magnuson Stennis 
Dirksen M Symington 
Dodd McClellan Talmadge 
Dominick McGee ‘Thurmond 
Eastland McIntyre Tower 
Ellender iller Tydings 
Ervin Mondale Williams, Del. 
Fannin Monroney Young, N. Dak. 

NOT VOTING—13 
Bartlett Hill Smathers 
Bennett McCarthy Sparkman 
Burdick Yarborough 
Douglas Murphy 
Hayden Prouty 
So Mr. McGovern’s amendment was 

rejected. 


Mr. HARTKE. Mr. President, I call 
up my amendment, and ask the clerk to 
report it as modified. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will state the amendment. 

The assistant legislative clerk read the 
amendment, as modified, as follows: 

On page 28, lines 19-20, delete “in amounts 
not exceeding an average of $455 per stu- 
dent.“. 

On page 28, line 23, replace the colon with 
a semicolon and delete from the word Pro- 
vided” through the remainder of subsection 


(a). 

Mr. HARTKE. Mr. President, the 
amendment I offer is approved by the 
Department of Defense and, in sub- 
stance, would restore the House language 
to the bill. 

This action, Mr. President, would de- 
lete the approximately five lines added 
by the Senate committee and return to 
exactly the same language approved by 
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the House of Representatives. As I shall 
show, this action is absolutely essential 
if chaos is not to result in the Depart- 
ment of Defense overseas schools system. 
There is a second way, but less prefera- 
ble, by which very nearly the same effect 
can be achieved. That is to replace the 
per pupil limitation figure in line 20, 
$455, by the figure $492. 

Mr. President, the changes which I 
propose to delete are simple and inno- 
cent-sounding additions to the House 
language. But their effect is to abso- 
lutely and completely nullify the intent 
if not the fact of the Overseas Teachers 
Pay Act, which became Public Law 81- 
391 on April 14 of this year. That law, 
of which I was the Senate author (S. 
2228), was passed in order to bring to an 
end the inequities under which teacher 
salaries in the overseas dependent 
schools had steadily declined relative to 
comparable school systems in the United 
States ever since 1959. 

I might point out that in 1959 they 
were taken off civil service with a GS-7 
rating and were placed directly in the 
Defense Department; but in the succeed- 
ing 2 years, due to lack of appropriation, 
they received no pay increase whatso- 
ever. 

The Overseas Teachers Pay Act re- 
quires that the salary scale for teachers 
in the Department of Defense schools 
shall be fixed: “at rates equal to the 
average of the range of rates of basic 
compensation for similar positions of a 
comparable level of duties and responsi- 
bilities in urban school jurisdiction in 
the United States of 100,000 or more pop- 
ulation.” 

With 285 schools and some 6,200 class- 
room teachers, the Department of De- 
fense overseas schools system as a whole 
ranks as the seventh largest system of 
schools operated for the benefit of a 
group of U.S. citizens. Up until 1959, 
when these teachers were placed under 
control of the Defense Department, over- 
seas teachers in this system held a GS-7 
civil service rating. Between that time 
and passage of the new legislation, which 
this alteration of the House language 
would dangerously and tragically under- 
cut, GS-7 personnel received raises 
amounting to 16.1 percent—but these 
teachers, under the per pupil limitations 
adopted in successive appropriations 
bills, had received total raises amount- 
ing to only 4.3 percent. That percentage 
of increase for starting salaries of over- 
seas teachers compares with the increase 
during the same period of 15.3 percent 
for teachers in school systems of cities 
with more than 100,000 population. 

We gave them parity, at last, in this 
Congress. According to Dr. Lynn M. 
Bartlett, Deputy Assistant Secretary of 
Defense for Education, the man who is 
in effect superintendent of these schools, 
the average salary increase which went 
into effect immediately upon signing of 
the law in April and which became a 
part of the overseas teachers pay from 
then until the end of the 1965-66 school 
year, was at the average rate of $485 on 
‘an annual basis. In the few weeks of in- 
creased pay until the end of the fiscal 
year, for which the per pupil limitation 
had been set at $455, that difference was 
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enough to give a per pupil rate for the 
entire year of not $455 but $459. If the 
same scale had been in effect throughout 
the entire school year, the per pupil 
limitation would have had to be, not the 
same $455, but $479. 

Further, in order to keep pace with 
the demands of rising pay scales in city 
systems of 100,000 population, the teach- 
ers are going to receive a further pay in- 
crease averaging $250 in 1966-67, This 
means that with the same scheduled 
number of teachers, teachers already un- 
der agreement to teach this coming 
school year, the per pupil figure would 
have to be, not fiscal 1966’s $455 repeated 
without change in fiscal 1967, but $492. 

I shall put it another way. If we 
should pass the Defense Department 
appropriations bill with this limit in- 
corporated in it, we would be cutting the 
budget for the education of children of 
our servicemen and other overseas per- 
sonnel by about $6.7 million below the 
needs, just as we are about ready to be- 
gin the new school year. 

What would happen then? 

As Dr. Bartlett said on page 510 of the 
appropriations hearing, part IT, in speak- 
ing of the Overseas Teacher Pay Act: 
“This language is mandatory.” We in 
Congress made it mandatory. We said 
we wanted those who teach our chil- 
dren overseas to be on a par with our 
stateside teachers in comparable school 
systems. Neither we nor the Defense 
Department can go back on our commit- 
ment. We cannot give them their long- 
delayed due with one hand and promptly 
snatch it back with the other. In fact, 
the Department of Defense is bound un- 
der the law to pay the salaries it has now 
fixed for the coming year. 

So what is the alternative? 

If we adopt this $455 per pupil limita- 
tion there is only one alternative. That 
is to reduce the number of teachers, to 
double up in classrooms, to increase the 
pupil load, in short, to drastically 
weaken the entire system just as it has 
begun under the leadership of Dr. Bart- 
lett, the first professional educator to 
hold this post, to be strengthened.. The 
cost of personnel comprises 85 percent of 
the cost of running the entire system. 
As I have noted in the Senate before in 
this regard, and as articles about the 
system which I have introduced into the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD have shown, at 
least until recently many features of 
many of these schools have become run 
down. There have been inadequate 
supplies and outdated texts. There have 
been schools and classrooms in use which 
needed drastic renovation. There is no 
room to cut funds for operation of the 
schools out of the 15 percent of the oper- 
ating budget which does not compromise 
salaries. 

It must come out of salaries, then, but 
it cannot by law come out of the pay of 
any individual teacher, who is guaran- 
teed, and Congress so intended, a pay 
scale equal to stateside comparable scales. 
It can only come out of reduction in 
personnel. This we cannot allow to hap- 
pen. Or is there anyone here, any Mem- 
ber of Congress, who would deliberately 
cheapen the quality of the education of- 
fered to those in the Nation's service 
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abroad, in order that the Department 
of Defense may save thereby the cost of 
a day’s aircraft losses in Vietnam? 

We lose three or four Skyhawks in a 
day in Vietnam, and their cost is greater 
than the total sum involved here. That 
amount comes to about $6,700,000 in the 
difference between the $455 limitation 
and the $492 per pupil needed to operate 
the schools. But to save that amount, 
less than $7 million, under the provisions 
offered for our vote, the Department of 
Defense will have to release, or discharge, 
or fire somewhere between 700 and 1,100 
teachers who are already preparing to 
teach the pupils in this worldwide system. 

Would we trade a thousand teachers, 
in that same Defense Department, for 
four Skyhawks? Let us get the problems 
of the Defense Department in perspec- 
tive. Here we are dealing not with in- 
animate machines of war, for which we 
are called upon to appropriate such bil- 
lions in this bill, but with the lives of 
boys and girls, the sons and daughters 
of the men who fly those planes, and of 
all those others who at self-sacrifice are 
serving us in distant places. Are we 
going to make them pay not only with 
their own lives if need be, but. with the 
lowering of the life potential of their 
children through cheapening their ed- 
ucation? 

Right now there are 1,700 teachers, 
employed on the new scale which is 
mandatory, on their way to Europe and 
to Asia and to their posts all over the 
world. Mr. President, would you, by up- 
holding this change rather than the 
language already approved by the House, 
stop them and send them back to face a 
school year beginning without jobs for 
them at this late date, 3 weeks before 
school opens? 

Not only that. Not only are there im- 
possible problems thrown upon the 
shoulders of Dr. Bartlett and all those 
who must administer the school system 
through such a terrible wrench as this 
would involve. But there is the question 
of the reaction of the teachers them- 
selves. 

If the reaction was bad before we 
passed the pay bill, what will it be if we 
pass this provision? Throughout the 
world members of the Overseas Teachers 
Association, from whom I was proud to 
receive their School Bell Award for my 
role in securing the Overseas Teachers 
Pay Act, in their resentment at the low 
pay scales and the small increases pre- 
viously given, returned to the Depart- 
ment of Defense last year the $100 in- 
creases they had been given, often with 
blistering letters. I do not say there 
would be a strike by them, but if ever 
there were an occasion which would re- 
sult in such actions among these teach- 
ers, I can think of no better trigger than 
the action recommended to us here in 
section 606. 

Dr. Bartlett and his associates, who are 
charged with the operation of these 
schools, did not ask for any such lim- 
itation. It came as a sudden surprise 
to them. Dr. Bartlett testified in favor 
of the provision incorporated by the 
House, the provision which my amend- 
ment would restore. I quote from his 
testimony as it appears on page 510, part 
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II, of the Appropriations Committee 
hearings on this bill... There, under a 
short section headed “Discontinuance of 
Per Pupil Limitation,” he says: 

The Department of Defense has requested 
revision of Section 606 of, the General Provi- 
sions, DOD Appropriation Act, to discontinue 
the per pupil limitation in fiscal year 1967. 
Beginning with fiscal year 1967 the Defense 
Department plans to operate the overseas de- 
pendents education program under a system 
designed to manage planned and actual costs 
In relation to key operating factors such as 
school size, enrollment, pupil-staff ratios, 
tuition fees and pay rates. 


Dr. Bartlett goes on, as a professional 
educator, to state the manner in which 
this management system will be oper- 
ated. It will involve, he says, a much 
greater flexibility than has been previ- 
ously possible. A close control and re- 
porting system is included, but the 
flexibility now planned where there is no 
per pupil limitation will make possible 
greater adjustments as needed at local 
levels. 

We appear, if history and the remain- 
der of this bill are any indication, quite 
ready to accede to the requests of the 
Department of Defense for strictly mili- 
tary equipment and personnel no matter 
how many the billions of dollars in- 
volved. Yet here, in what has been 
rightfully called the “Education Con- 
gress,” we are being asked to sacrifice 
the welfare of the children in these 
schools—not by the request of the De- 
partment of Defense, but in direct con- 
tradiction of its request. 

So far as I can discover, the basic if 
not the sole basis for the limiting pro- 
posal is the conclusion that we can cut 
back here, on these teachers, because 
there are, in the words of a question put 
to Dr. Bartlett and appearing on page 514 
of the hearings, part II, “two or three 
applications for each vacancy.” A table 
submitted for the record shows in 1966 
applications totaling 5,193 and ap- 
pointments totaling 1,738. This is not 
quite three applications for each accept- 
ance. In some cases they have seven 
applicants for one position, and in other 
cases they have only one applicant for a 
position. It is not uniform. This is a 
higher ratio of applications to appoint- 
ments than in 1965, when 1,676 were 
hired out of 4,554 who applied. 

To this, I can only ask, is there any- 
thing wrong with that? What kind of 
quality would. we have among these 
teachers if the ratio were 1 to 1 
so that it was necessary to hire every 
single applicant who appeared? We are 
seeking good teachers, teachers who in 
the first place must have as a prerequisite 
at least 2 years of teaching experience. 
‘Which of you, in hiring a secretary for 
his office, is content to take the first 
applicant to appear? Or is it not entirely 
reasonable that you may interview as 
many as three—or often more—in order 
to get one who you think will be the most 
satisfactory? If the ratio of applicants 
to positions filled were to rise to the level 
of 5 to 1 instead of only 3 to 1, the De- 
partment of Defense could be even more 
discriminating in its selection and sup- 
ply even better. teachers to these schools. 
It is good that the salaries are up, and 
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that thereby more teachers are drawn 
to apply. At the same time, it should 
be noted that the Department has in 
the last year embarked on a program of 
spreading the word about the availability 
of these positions. I quote again from 
Dr. Bartlett, page 510, part II of the 
hearings: 

During the months of December 1965 and 
February 1966, letters were sent to approxi- 
mately 12,500 county and city school super- 
intendents, approximately 350 colleges and 
university placement centers, to the Execu- 
tive Secretaries of the State Educational 
Associations and to the American Federa- 
tion of Teachers, requesting their assistance 
in recruiting outstanding teachers for a 
two-or-three-year assignment in the over- 
seas schools. The responses have been grat- 
ifying. 


But even if the argument is granted 
which seems to be implied, if I under- 
stand correctly, that we can offer lower 
salaries for these jobs because we have 
plenty of applicants, the fact remains 
that the salaries of individuals cannot be 
cut under the mandate of the Overseas 
Teachers Pay Act. The only alternative 
is to cut the number of teachers, as I 
have stated before. 

Fortunately, it is not necessary to 
weaken so drastically the education 
which these schools can offer. There is 
an alternative which will keep the qual- 
ity of education rising, as it has been 
doing more recently. There is an al- 
ternative which will prevent the shock 
and the chaos which would result if we 
adopt the $455 pupil limitation, an al- 
ternative which will prevent the breakup 
of morale in the system and perhaps such 
drastic protest as would follow it among 
the teachers remaining. That alternative 
is to adopt the amendment I am offering 
and thus restore the language of the bill 
as it came to us from the House. 

Mr. President, rather than cut this 
little sum of less than $7 million from 
one of the constructive rather than de- 
structive elements of this bill, we must 
do just that. There is no real alterna- 
tive which meets the needs of these 
schools. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Indiana yield? 

Mr. HARTKE. I am glad to yield to 
the Senator from New York and in doing 
so I want to thank him very much for 
his support on this matter. 

Mr. JAVITS. The reason why I am a 
cosponsor of this amendment is that I 
am the ranking minority member on the 
Committee on Labor and Public Welfare 
which has jurisdiction over education 
matters. 

The House of Representatives Com- 
mittee on Education and Labor included 
in its aid-to-education bill recently re- 
ported an amendment to title I of the 
Elementary and Secondary Education 
Act under which funds would go to DOD 
schools. The Senate Subcommittee on 
Education rejected this proposal on the 
grounds that DOD schools are a unique 
problem and their fund requirements 
should be met through the defense ap- 
propriation rather than by inclusion in 
the Elementary and Secondary Educa- 
tion Act. Therefore, we did not do so. 

However, I have looked into the prob- 
lem of teacher recruitment and teacher 
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compensation, as well as operation of the 
schools, and I feel confident that a case 
can be made against the reduction. 

I might point out to the Senator, too, 
because I think it is important, that 
whatever may be the differences in the 
problems in Department of Defense 
schools, the fact is that upon the basis 
contemplated by the bill, they would be 
thirty-sixth in the order of American 
school system average per pupil expen- 
ditures in the 50 States. The United 
States average, for example, of expendi- 
tures per pupil in schools is $533 a year. 
On this basis, at $455 average per pupil 
expenditures the Department of Defense 
schools would follow 35 States. 

The $533 average expenditure on the 
part of the total United States ranks No. 
19, following only 18 States. It seems 
to me that there is some reasonable rela- 
tionship of the order of magnitude, and 
the order of quality, for the Department 
of Defense school system, which these 
figures indicate, and that the cut made 
is too sharp and brings it down too low. 

Finally, while there are advantages to 
teaching overseas and elsewhere in the 
Department of Defense schools, there is 
one salient disadvantage which I would 
like to testify as a witness, so to speak, 
I refer to the disadvantage of advance- 
ment and the upgrading of skills. 
Teachers are generally paid more money 
if they have a master’s degree or if they 
are a doctor of philosophy. Teachers 
find it difficult when they are abroad to 
get this kind of recognition because they 
find it hard to get that kind of degree 
elsewhere. In addition, the possibility 
of upgrading one’s assignment in a 
teaching post is very much limited by 
teaching in a Department of Defense 
school, and thus recruitment is difficult. 

There are compensating benefits, of 
course, in working abroad, in the excite- 
ment, in the interest of something new, 
and the glamor of working abroad. On 
balance, however, I felt that we had cut 
too much in this bill and put the 
U.S. Department of Defense schools 
too far down on the per pupil expendi- 
ture scale, and that the position taken 
by the House was justified as to what 
it should be. 

Let me also say that in legislating the 
bill, both the Senator from Indiana and 
I do not feel impassioned about this as 
a parochial matter. It is one of common 
interest. It has no special interest for 
my State or for his but rather is a broad 
question. 

However, perhaps it would be good to 
have some elucidation from the Senator 
in charge of the bill—perhaps he does 
not wish to take time on it now—but 
I do think that the concept of thinking 
this through would perhaps cast some 
new light on the subject from an educa- 
tional point of view which might com- 
mend itself to the Senator in charge of 
the bill. 

I thank the Senator from Indiana for 
yielding to me. 

Mr. HART. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Indiana yield? 

Mr. HARTKE. I am happy to yield to 
the Senator from Michigan. 

Mr. HART. I want to thank the Sen- 
ator from Indiana and the Senator from 
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New York for offering this amendment. 
I share the points of view which both 
have expressed so effectively. 

I rise only to note that my attention 
was directed to this problem by a very 
distinguished citizen of Michigan. who 
served effectively for many years as our 
State superintendent of public instruc- 
tion—an elective office in Michigan— 
whose performance attracted national 
attention, although I am sure that he was 
torn emotionally, not many months ago, 
when he came to Washington and is now 
Deputy Assistant Secretary in charge of 
education at the Department of Defense. 
I refer to Lynn M. Bartlett. 

Twice in the last 24 hours, Dr. Bartlett 
has talked to me with respect to this 
amendment and knowing of his desire to 
provide for just as much educational ex- 
cellence as human ingenuity can intro- 
duce into the Department of Defense 
schools, I share strongly the support 
voiced by the Senator from Indiana and 
the Senator from New York to the 
amendment, 

Mr. RUSSELL of Georgia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I yield myself 15 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Georgia is recognized for 
15 minutes. 

Mr. RUSSELL of Georgia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, this is a complex problem. I wish 
it could be simplified, as indicated by the 
Senator from Indiana and the Senator 
from New York, by relating it only to the 
basic salaries of teachers. If that were 
possible, then there would be a great deal 
of merit to their position. 

It so happens that the issue has a great 
many more facets and a great deal more 
is involved than the basic salary. 

It is unfortunate that some members 
of the Armed Services Committee dealing 
with this matter earlier did not catch 
the bill when it came up for consideration 
in the U.S. Senate, because it refers solely 
to teachers in schools operated by the De- 
partment of Defense. It passed the Sen- 
ate without my knowledge. This matter 
should have been considered by the Sen- 
ate Committee on Armed Services inas- 
much as it dealt with salaries for a spe- 
cial class of Department of Defense 
employees. 

From some of this discussion, one 
would think that there was some hard- 
ship or inadequacy that has been in- 
volved in the payment of salaries to 
schoolteachers overseas. It is true that 
certain groups have seized upon this 
situation to secure higher pay scales for 
teachers generally. I am not opposed to 
teachers having adequate salaries. I 
think as a class they are as badly under- 
paid as any other group. Nearly all of 
our States require that teachers have de- 
grees, and in many States the begin- 
ning pay is not large. But we have not 
dealt inadequately or unfairly with the 
teachers in this Department of Defense 
school system. In the 1966 appropria- 
tion act we allowed a $300 increase in 
their compensation. 

The proposal of the Senator from In- 
diana and the Senator from New York 
would allow an additional $700 increase. 
I want to point out that the basic salary 
of the schoolteacher overseas is only a 
part of his compensation. In addition 
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to basic salary, the overseas teachers 
receive.a living allowance and a quarters 
allowance that ranges from $1,000 to 
$3,000 a year, depending upon the area 
in which the school is being operated. 

If Senators want to make a fair 
comparison between what schoolteachers 
receive in Indiana and New York and 
in the overseas schools, they should add 
$1,000 to $3,000 to what we are paying 
schoolteachers overseas. 

In addition to that, there is what is 
called a post allowance. It is not large, 
but in some cities overseas it is as much 
as $340 a year. In Paris, for example, it 
amounts to that. 

All the teachers in Paris, in addition 
to receiving the quarters allowances and 
living allowances of $2,000 a year over 
and above their basic salary, get $340 a 
year as a post allowance. 

There is still another allowance that is 
called a post differential which has not 
been mentioned by my colleagues. That 
runs from $526.50 at Argentina, New- 
foundland, to $1,316 in Pakistan, and 
$1,053 in Seoul, Korea. 

In addition, these teachers have the 
privilege of buying at commissaries and 
at PX’s, where goods of one kind or an- 
other are sold at reduced prices. 

So there has been no great injustice 
done to the schoolteachers in the De- 
partment of Defense school system. 

It is a strange thing that there is a 
dearth of teachers in this country. I am 
proud of the school system and the 
schoolteachers in the capital of my 
State, Atlanta. Fulton County has a 
pay system comparable to any in the 
country. Yet their need for teachers 
cannot be filled. This is generally the 
case in all of the school systems in our 
country. They all have difficulty main- 
taining a sufficient number of school- 
teachers. It is a common complaint 
throughout the United States. 

Yet we find that in this department 
school system they have about 4 appli- 
cants for every vacancy. In past years 
the number of applicants for every posi- 
tion overseas was 5 to1. That was true, 
I believe, in 1963. There has never 
been any trouble in getting excellent 
teachers for these overseas schools at 
these co-called greatly depressed and un- 
fair salaries, at the same time every 
school system in the Nation has been 
having trouble obtaining teachers. 

There is no real justification for pay- 
ing these overseas teachers, in addition 
to all the fringe benefits and supple- 
mental allowances that they are getting, 
and which are not available to other 
teachers, a salary comparable to that of 
the highest paid teachers within the 
United States. That would be the prac- 
tical effect of the amendment proposed 
by the Senator from Indiana. 

I realize the strength back of the 
amendment and the organizations that 
are backing the amendment, but the 
truth is that we have more teachers 
applying for positions overseas than we 
can use. That is exactly the reverse 
with respect to overseas military assign- 
ments, where we do not have a great 
outbreak of volunteers to go to Vietnam. 
But as to teachers, we have a plethora 
of applicants. We have applications 
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from far more teachers than we can use. 
And they are not ordinary teachers. 
They. are good teachers. They are 
imaginative teachers. They are attrac- 
ted for reasons perhaps other than go- 
ing to far-away places with strange 
sounding names and, as I have said they 
are extraordinarily fine schoolteachers. 

It has been my privilege to have visited 
a number of schools overseas, and I was 
much impressed by the high caliber of 
the personnel there. I am glad that we 
have secured them, but they are not the 
disadvantaged teachers the authors of 
the amendment would lead us to believe. 

We are pulling our forces out of 
France. We will also remove our school- 
teachers from that country. We have 
around 35,000 to 40,000 dependents there, 
and when they leave France, we will not 
need our school there. 

The Senate amendment allows the 
same amount as is found in the 1966 
law, which provided a substantial 
increase. The Senator from Indiana 
said they would have to discharge a 
large number of teachers. That could 
only result if the Secretary of Defense 
were foolish enough to order the increase 
of $700 for each of them. But if he 
keeps the scale at the Senate 1966 rate, 
he could keep all of them. 

We have had this issue before us al- 
most every year. The teachers’ associa- 
tions have pressed to have the salaries 
of overseas teachers raised, but they do 
not bring into consideration the other 
benefits, which range from $1,000 to 
$3,000 a year in addition to the basic 
salary. 

I do not think there is any justification 
for defeating the Senate committee pro- 
posal, It is in accordance with the pol- 
icy we have followed for years, It 
brings about an increased amount—the 
same as that provided in the 1966 bill 
allowed per pupil. It is not as generous 
as the proposal of the Senator from 
Indiana. It does not go as high as 
$1,000. But it is substantial. There is 
no danger of closing down the schools, 
because we have more applications than 
there are openings for the teachers. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL, Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. RUSSELL of Georgia. I yield. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL, Mr. President, 
I support the chairman of the committee 
in opposing the amendment of my 
friend, the Senator from Indiana. I do 
not wish to repeat everything that the 
chairman has said, but I do wish to add 
and emphasize that in addition to the 
basic compensation, we have a quarters 
allowance, a post allowance, a separate 
maintenance allowance, a post differen- 
tial, and, in addition to that, the cost 
of medical care is minimal. The out- 
patient treatment charge is $1. In- 
patient treatment is $42 per day. This 
amount is usually covered in full by the 
major medical provisions available to 
teachers under the Federal Employees 
Health Benefits Act. 

They also have an opportunity to ob- 
tain post exchange privileges provided 
to our service personnel abroad, as well 
as a liberal civil service retirement. 

I point out that these are desirable 
positions. The number of applicants in 
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1966 was 4,388. The number of teachers 
appointed was 1,942. 

The length of time that the teachers 
have been serving overseas, including the 
1965-66 school year, ranges from 1 year 
to 12 or more years. Out of the 6,810 
teachers in 1966, 290 of them had been 
overseas for more than 12 years, and 
fewer than one-third of them had been 
there for only 1 year. 

So there is no failure to obtain and 
keep good teachers. We have a great 
many applicants more than we can em- 
ploy, and the value of the benefits I 
have mentioned adds greatly to the basic 
salaries paid. 

The teachers are also well qualified. 
Many of the applicants have master and 
doctorate degree, as well as the bache- 
lor’s degree. 

Mr. RUSSELL of Georgia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, will the Senator yield at that 
point? 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I yield. 

Mr. RUSSELL of Georgia. I over- 
looked expressing my amazement at the 
statement of the Senator from New York 
about these higher degrees. 

The great bulk of the teachers overseas 
are stationed in either Germany, France, 
or Italy. We all know that many of 
the wealthier people of this country send 
their children overseas to obtain degrees 
at universities in those countries; this 
occurs in many instances. The facilities 
of those universities are available to 
these teachers. And a person with a 
string of degrees from Heidelberg or one 
of the other well-known foreign univer- 
sities has an academic record which 
would put to shame, some believe, the 
record of even a graduate of my distin- 
guished colleague’s great institution of 
learning, Harvard. 

Mr.SALTONSTALL. I knew the Sen- 
ator would mention Harvard. 

Mr. RUSSELL of Georgia. They have 
such universities as Heidelberg, or the 
University of Paris, and many other great 
schools, right there available to them; 
and yet the Senator from New York said 
they do not have an opportunity to ob- 
tain a master’s degree. They have avail- 
able the schools that only the very 
wealthy among our citizens are able to 
take advantage of. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr, President, I 
simply add this: We have had this prob- 
lem before our Armed Services Commit- 
tee and our Appropriations Committee 
for a number of years, I think this is 
the first time we have not had it, be- 
cause of this new bill. 

I believe that considering the range of 
salaries of the teachers who are teaching 
the children of our service and civilians 
overseas should be a part of the overall 
system of salaries, expenses, and all that 
goes with maintaining our military 
forces. 

I would say to the Senator from In- 
diana that this matter will now be in 
conference, so that if the House disagrees 
with us and agrees with the position of 
the Senator, at least the matter will 
receive further consideration. But I 
hope that at this time the Senator will 
give us the opportunity to stand by our 
committee report, and then we can dis- 
cuss it in conference if we have to. 
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Mr. RUSSELL of Georgia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I reserve the remainder of my time. 

Mr. HARTKE. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. How 
5 5185 time does the Senator yield him- 
self? 

Mr. HARTKE. I yield myself 3 min- 
utes, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Indiana is recognized for 3 
minutes. 

Mr. HARTKE. Mr. President, I wish 
to point out what is obviously a mislead- 
ing situation. The Senator from Georgia 
and the Senator from Massachusetts 
have both talked about the fringe bene- 
fits afforded to overseas teachers. Sen- 
ators can read the list at page 514. 

But these are not special benefits to 
teachers. ‘These are benefits allocated 
under Public Law 767, and are the same 
as are received by all civil service em- 
ployees. They are the same benefits re- 
ceived by every single human being from 
the United States of America employed 
by the Government overseas, These are 
not special considerations being given to 
teachers. These benefits serve as a sup- 
plement to their income, because they 
are subject to certain conditions we do 
not have here at home. 

One of the few places where a post 
allowance is paid to teachers is in Paris, 
France. It is not very much—$340 a 
year—but it is a cost of living allowance, 
at a post where the cost of living, exclu- 
sive of quarters, is substantially higher 
than in Washington, D.C. But every 
civil service employee, including those at 
the Embassy, is paid the same amount. 
Those at the Embassy will still receive it, 
even though we pull the servicemen out 
and discontinue the schools. That is 
true of the quarters allowance, the sepa- 
rate maintenance allowance, the post 
differential—which, incidentally, is paid 
in only a few places throughout the 
world—the medical care, and the com- 
missary benefits. These are benefits ex- 
tended to all Americans for being over- 
seas. So to say that this is a special 
benefit which teachers receive is just not 
true. 

Let us consider the question of appli- 
cants. The truth is that in many cases, 
there is only one applicant per position. 
Dr. Bartlett will tell you that. 

Perhaps a lot of teachers would like to 
go to Paris for a year. That may well be 
true. Many teachers would like to teach 
in the Arlington school system, or the 
Montgomery County school system, be- 
cause they are considered the highest 
paid school systems in this part of the 
country, at least; and consequently they 
have many applicants. 

But we do not go out and shop for 
teachers. You just do not go out and see 
if you can get another teacher at a bar- 
gain rate. All we are doing is asking for 
trouble. I might point out that for 2 
years after they took these overseas 
teachers off the classified civil service 
rolls at the GS-7 rate, there was money 
put into the appropriations bill to in- 
crease their salaries, and in each case 
the Defense Department determined 
that not one single red cent of that went 
to a teacher. 
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Either we recognize these teachers for 
what they are, and that we want well- 
qualified teachers to teach the boys and 
girls of our soldiers, our sailors, and the 
other overseas personnel; or we just con- 
sider them as second-rate teachers. 

No one in the Defense Department has 
said to cut back this amount. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator’s time has expired. 

Mr. HARTKE. I yield myself 1 addi- 
tional minute. 

Dr. Bartlett testified at the hearings, 
and there was not one single question 
asked of him to indicate that there would 
be any action taken by the Senate com- 
mittee on this matter. I suppose he was 
surprised. I was surprised myself, when 
I found out about it. Had not the mat- 
ter been called to my attention by my 
good friend, the Senator from Oklahoma, 
I would never have read this simple pro- 
vision, and I thank him for calling my 
attention to the matter. 

All I can say, Mr. President, is this: 
We passed a law unanimously—I do not 
know whether the Senator from Georgia 
was on the floor; I suppose he was not. 
But there was not any secrecy about it. 
We passed it here, mandating what the 
Defense Department should do. I think 
they are going to have to do that, with 
the only alternative to fire some teachers. 
That is what Dr. Bartlett thinks they are 
going to have to do, in order to live with 
the proposed law. 

The way this bill is written, it says 
nothing about salaries. It says that the 
amount of money going to the school sys- 
tems is to be cut back to $455 per pupil. 
About a thousand teachers will have to 
be fired, and that loss will put the aver- 
age pupil-teacher ratio at about 35 pu- 
pils per teacher—in some places much 
greater than that, because in places such 
as Midway, where I have seen the school 
systems operate, they do not have that 
many teachers. 

It is little enough to pay the teachers 
comparable pay to what teachers in simi- 
lar positions receive in the United States. 
That is all that we ask, that they be 
treated fairly, and placed on a com- 
parable basis with teachers in the United 
States. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. HARTKE. I yield. 

Mr. MONRONEY. I wish to congratu- 
late the Senator from Indiana on his 
position, and on the bill which he intro- 
duced, which the Committee on Post 
Office and Civil Service has considered 
and agreed to unanimously, which the 
language in the pending bill would 
nullify. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator’s time has expired. 

Mr. HARTKE. I yield myself an ad- 
ditional minute. 

Mr. MONRONEY. According to our 
figures, the teachers in positions requir- 
ing college degrees will be receiving pay 
equivalent to GS-5, as paid by the De- 
partment of Defense to their workers 
overseas; is that not correct? 

Mr. HARTKE. That is exactly right. 

Mr. MONRONEY. The Senator's 
amendment would put them up to where, 
about a GS-7? 
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Mr. HARTKE. That is correct. And 
I might point out that they were GS—7’s 
back in 1958. 

Mr. MONRONEY. That is correct; 
and had they remained in the classified 
service as GS-7’s, they would have had 
the advantage of the regular civil service 
increases that have been voted. But for 
some reason or other, they were taken 
out of the Classified Pay Act and left on 
their own; and they have fallen behind. 
And as far as all the allowances which 
the Senator has pointed out are con- 
cerned, those allowances are given to 
every single classified worker, every U.S. 
national who works abroad and serves 
our Military Establishment as a civilian 
employee. 

We still have a disparity between a 
mechanic and a college graduate who 
is teaching the children of our Armed 
Forces who wish to attend school abroad. 

I feel that the bill as passed should be 
allowed to take effect and not to be re- 
pealed in an appropriation act, 

Mr. HARTKE. The Senator is ex- 
actly correct. I thank the Senator for 
explaining it so well. 

What this, in effect, would do would 
be to have an appropriation act repeal 
legislative action: That would be the 
effect of the Senate amendment. 

My amendment would restore the 
House language and put us back where 
we were before. 

Mr. President, I yield to the Senator 
from Kansas. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. All time 
of the Senator from Indiana has expired. 

Mr. RUSSELL of Georgia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I yield 1 minute to the Senator 
from Kansas. 

Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, I 
thank the Senator from Georgia. 

I well remember the discussion we had 
in the Post Office and Civil Service Com- 
mittee on the pending proposal. These 
teachers were in grade 7 in about 1959. 
They personally requested to be excluded 
from the provisions of civil service. In 
my opinion they made a mistake. 

The bill as reported by the Post Office 
and Civil Service Committee was trying 
to restore these teachers to the status 
they were in civil service. 

The bill was reported unanimously and 
I hope the pending amendment will be 
approved. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, is 
it not a fact that the civilian employees 
in both the United States and abroad 
have had six pay increases? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time 
of the Senator from Indiana has expired. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, I 
thought the Senator had been yielded 1 
additional minute. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Indiana has no remaining 
time to yield. 

Mr. HARTKE. Mr. President, I ask 
‘unanimous consent that I may have 1 
minute on the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and 
it is so ordered. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, is 
it not a fact that the civilian employees, 
both at home and abroad, in classified 
service, have had six increases from 1960, 
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and the teachers have had two increases 
in that period of time? 

Mr. HARTKE. The Senator is exactly 
correct. We are trying to restore them 
to where they were 5 years ago. 

Mr. RUSSELL of Georgia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, how much time do I have remain- 
ing? i 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Georgia has 13 minutes 
remaining. 

Mr. RUSSELL of Georgia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I shall not use thāt much timé. 

It is true that the teachers were taken 
out from under the civil service laws. 
However, they specifically asked to be 
taken from under the civil service laws. 
I remember that some of them came to 
me at the time. I said that I was not 
on that committee. 

As I have stated these teachers are a 
separate class of employees of the De- 
partment of Defense. 

I object to the fact that the Post Office 
and Civil Service Committee reported the 
bill without saying anything to the Com- 
mittee on Armed Services. Their action 
took the teachers out from under the 
Department of Defense and created a 
new system. Under the procedure here, 
usually following the practice of comity 
between committees, I try to inform an- 
other committee when I have a bill that 
touches on its jurisdiction. 

Other Senators can follow the policy 
they desire, but I think that a desirable 
practice to follow is to let interested 
parties know when one’s committee is 
reporting on legislation which deals with 
any subject that has been handled by 
another committee for a long number of 
years. 

I do not recall the exact number of in- 
creases in the pay of teachers that have 
been allowed. I am not expert enough 
in Civil Service pay scales to know what 
classification they are equivalent to. I 
do know that, whatever it is, it was done 
at their own request. They asked to be 
removed from under the civil service 
system. 

I have no objection to their going back 
under the civil service system if that 
is what they want. However, I do think, 
after we have been dealing with this 
problem and have held extensive hear- 
ings on it for a number of years, it is 
unfortunate that I, or the senior Senator 
from Massachusets, had no knowledge 
of the bill being called up and passed. 

I have not looked up the record. 
However, I suspect there was not any 
long discussion on the matter on the 
floor of the Senate. I would imagine 
that the majority leader moved that it be 
taken up, the clerk read the title hur- 
riedly, and the bill passed without any 
further discussion. By this action, they 
took away from the Armed Services 
Committee and the Appropriation Com- 
mittee a matter that those committees 
had been dealing with for many years. 

The bill as it passed the House allows 
an increase. The matter will be in con- 
ference, and we can go into the matter 
then. 

The Senate amendment authorizes the 
Secretary to set these salaries. I think 
a reasonable increase could be made if 
the Secretary of Defense sees fit to do so. 
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As I have said before, of all the school 
systems anywhere that are supported 
by funds paid by American taxpayers, 
I do not know of any that have three or 
four applicants for every position except 
in this instance. Certainly the teachers 
themselves that are applying in such 
numbers do not consider it to be any 
great hardship and do not consider that 
they are greatly underpaid when they 
receive these various allowances. 

I do not deny that the pay increases 
go to the civil service employees, but 
the teachers are not under civil service. 
However, it is at their own request that 
they are not under civil service. 

Salary and various allowances are 
available in the amount of $7,000 or 
$8,000 a year. I think we ought to have 
a chance to examine the matter in con- 
ference before we increase the amount 
any more. 

Mr. HARTKE. Mr. President, I ask 
for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. RUSSELL of Georgia. Mr. Presi- 
asni, I yield back the remainder of my 

e. 

Mr. President, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator will state it. 

Mr. RUSSELL of Georgia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, does a vote of “yea” sustain the 
committee amendment? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. A vote 
of “yea” is in favor of the amendment of- 
fered by the Senator from Indiana. 

Mr. RUSSELL of Georgia. So a vote 
of “nay” would sustain the committee 
amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator is correct. 

All time having been yielded back or 
expired, the question is on agreeing to 
the amendment of the Senator from 
Indiana. On this question, the yeas and 
nays have been ordered, and the clerk 
will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I announce 
that the Senator from Alaska [Mr. BART- 
LETT], the Senator from North Dakota 
(Mr. Burpicx], the Senator from Illinois 
[Mr. Douctas], the Senator from Alaska 
[Mr. GRUENING], the Senator from Ari- 
zona [Mr. Haypen], the Senator from 
Alabama [Mr. HILL], the Senator from 
Massachusetts [Mr. KENNEDY], the Sen- 
ator from Minnesota [Mr. MCCARTHY], 
the Senator from Oregon [Mr. Morse], 
the Senator from Florida [Mr. SMATH- 
ERS], and the Senator from Alabama 
(Mr. SPARKMAN] are necessarily absent. 

I further announce that the Senator 
from Texas [Mr. YARBOROUGH] is absent 
on official business. 

I further announce that, if present and 
voting, the Senator from Alaska [Mr. 
BARTLETT], the Senator from Oregon 
[Mr. Morse], the Senator from Texas 
(Mr. YarBoroucuH], and the Senator from 
Massachusetts [Mr. KENNEDY] would 
each vote “yea.” 

Mr. KUCHEL. I announce that the 
Senator from Utah [Mr. BENNETT] and 
the Senator from California [Mr. MUR- 
PHY] are absent because of illness. 

If present and voting, the Senator from 
Utah [Mr. BENNETT] and the Senator 
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from California [Mr. MurpHy] would 
each vote “yea.” 

The yeas and nays resulted—yeas 43, 
nays 43, as follows: 


[No. 211 Leg.] 
YEAS—43 

Aiken Harris Montoya 
Bass Hart Moss 
Bayh Hartke Muskie 
Boggs Inouye Nelson 
Carlson Javits Neuberger 
Case Jordan, Idaho Pell 
Church Kennedy, N.Y. Prouty 
Clark Kuchel 2 
Cooper Magnuson 
Dodd McGee Simpson 
Dominick McGovern Tydings 
Fannin Metcalf J 
Fong Miller Young, Ohio 
Pulbright Mondale 

Monroney 

NAYS—43 

Allott Holland Robertson 
Anderson Russell, S.C. 
Bible Jackson Russell, Ga. 

Jordan, N.C 8 
‘Byrd, Va Lausche 
Byrd. W. Va Long, Mo. Smith 
Cannon Long, La Stennis 
Cotton Mansfield Symington 
Curtis McClellan 
Dirksen McIntyre 5 
Eastland Morton 
Ellender Mundt Willlams, Del. 
Ervin Pastore Young, N. Dak. 
Gore Pearson 


Bartlett Hayden M 

Bennett Smathers 
Kennedy, Mass. Sparkman 

Douglas McCarthy Yarborough 

Gruening Morse 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. On this 
vote the yeas are 43, and the nays are 
43, a tie vote. The amendment is re- 
jected. 

Mr. HARTKE. Mr. President, I move 
to reconsider—— 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, a point of order. ; 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I ask for 
the yeas and nays. 

Mr, RUSSELL of Georgia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, a point of order. The losing side 
cannot make a motion to reconsider. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
point of order is well taken. The motion 
to reconsider must be made on the pre- 
vailing side. 

The bill is open to further amendment. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I send to 
the desk an amendment and ask that it 
be stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

On page 16, line 6, strike out “$3,483,300,- 
000” and insert in lieu thereof “$3,329,- 

On page 16, beginning with the comma 
after the word “expended” strike out all down 
through the word “system” in line 9. 


Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I ask for 
the yeas and nays on the amendment. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chamber and the galleries will be in 
order. 

The Senator from Pennsylvania is rec- 


ognized. 
Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I yield 
myself as much time as I may require. 
The bill, as reported by the Appropria- 
tions Committee, contains an appropria- 
tion of $153.5 million for preproduction 
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activities for the Nike X antiballistic 
missile system. These funds were added 
to the bill by the House of Representa- 
tives over the objection of the Secretary 
of Defense, and retained by the Senate 
committee. 

This amendment would strike this 
item in accordance with the request of 
the Johnson administration. 

Mr. President, there are three com- 
pelling reasons for refusing to appropri- 
ate funds for the deployment of an anti- 
ballistic missile system at this time. 

First, we do not now have the know- 
how to build an antimissile defense that 
would give us any reasonable assurance 
of security. 

As Secretary of Defense McNamara 
testified before the Armed Services 
Committee: 

There is no system or combination of sys- 
tems within presently available technology 
which would permit the deployment now of 
an antiballistic missile defense capable of giv- 
ing us any reasonable hope of keeping U.S. 
fatalities below some tens of millions in a 
major Soviet nuclear attack on our cities. 


The administration should be com- 
mended and not condemned for resist- 
ing the pressure to plunge ahead with 
the premature deployment of a relative- 
ly primitive antiballistic missile system 
which would not materially enhance our 
security from an attack by our most 
powerful adversary. 

Second, at a time when crucial domes- 
tic programs, such as education, mass 
transit, health, housing, and the war on 
poverty are being cut back or held back 
for lack of funds, we certainly should 
not appropriate funds for a vastly ex- 
pensive weapons system of such dubious 
value, which the administration has not 
requested and does not want. 

Although the sums authorized for the 
fiscal year 1967 do not exceed $200 mil- 
lion, this is far from a $200-million pro- 
gram, The cost figures cited by the 
Armed Services Committee range from 
$8.5 billion to $10 billion. According to 
other sources, the cost of a completed 
system, including an elaborate accom- 
panying system of shelters to protect 
against fallout from exploded enemy 
weapons—without which the system 
would imperil our own population— 
could run as high as $50 billion. 

It does not take much imagination to 
consider what might be done with an 
investment of this magnitude to upgrade 
our educational system, clean our pol- 
luted rivers, renovate our cities, mount 
à massive attack on crime, and improve 
dramatically the overall quality of life 
in this country. 

Third, a decision to proceed with a 
huge new weapons system might very 
well provoke.a similar move by the Rus- 
sians, escalating the arms race and in- 
creasing world tensions. In its report 
to the White House Conference on Inter- 
national Cooperation, the Wiesner Com- 
mittee on Arms Control and Disarma- 
ment stated: 

We believe that the political posture of the 
Soviet Union is delicately poised at the 
moment; it is very clearly in the U.S. inter- 
est to avoid such actions as might defiect 
the Soviet Government from a course of 
improving its relations with the West. En- 
couraging the start of a new round of ex- 
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penditures and dangers at this moment 
therefore seems inopportune. 


I wholeheartedly concur. 

I point out that the Committee on 
Arms Control and Disarmament was not 
composed of a lot of “peaceniks.” It was 
composed of hardheaded mén in the 
sciences, and former Government offi- 
cials, among them, Roswell Gilpatric, the 
former Deputy Under Secretary of De- 
fense under Secretary McNamara. 

The decision which Congress must 
make on the question of funding an anti- 
ballistics missile system is not a minor 
or inconsequential matter. The program 
could have profound implications for the 
Federal budget for years to come, and 
for such hopes as we have for replacing 
the cold war with a policy of detente, 
which, as I have said many times on the 
floor of the Senate should be the major 
objective of our foreign policy. 

The able Senator from Tennessee [Mr. 
Gore] will shortly address the Senate on 
the subject of the urgent need for a non- 
proliferation treaty. What chance 
would we have for a nonproliferation 
treaty with Russia or indeed with any- 
body else if we are going to embark, as 
a result of money appropriated in this 
bill, on another multibillion-dollar pro- 
gram to create an antiballistic missile 
system of defense? That is almost cer- 
tain to impel Russia to do the same 


I hope that the Senate will give care- 
ful consideration to the argument I 
have just made. 

I wish to call to the attention of the 
Senate and extremely able column writ- 
ten in May of this year by Columnist 
James Reston of the New York Times, 
entitled “McNamara and the Antibal- 
listic Missile.” 

In that column Mr. Reston pointed 
out that we may well be on the verge of 
slipping almost unconsciously into an- 
other commitment, this time against 
1 — will and intention of the administra- 

on. 

Mr. Reston also states: 

Also, such a system, depending upon the 
creation of a vast defensive “cone of fire” at 
high altitudes above the United States, 
would require the construction of an im- 
mense shelter program in all the populous 
centers of the Nation. Without that, the 
offensive weapons could be exploded outside 
the defended population centers and thereby 
endanger the lives of the presumably pro- 
tected populations with massive fallout. 


Mr. Reston also says: 

Here then is one of those “quiet com- 
mitments“ that, if taken, could easily lead 
to another “race,” another diversion of as- 
tronomic expenditures. 


He further states: 


The big anti-missile system is regarded 
by the administration as something more 
than a mere military decision. 

It is seen here as a major political prob- 
lem as well. Once a small commitment is 
made, McNamara fears that the project will 
develop a life of its own and be expanded 
year after year. f 


Mr. President, this is just what the mil- 
itary industrial complex would do with 
it. Once we start letting contracts and 
developing vested interests in a new es- 
calation of armaments, the big corpora- 
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tions dealing with our military programs 
become involved, at least from a mone- 
tary point of view. We are all familiar 
with the pressures which they can exert 
on the administration, Senators, Repre- 
sentatives, or their friends in the Defense 
Department. Once we start that ball 
rolling there will be no stopping them. 

I ask unanimous consent to have the 
article written by Mr. Reston printed in 
the RECORD. - 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

{From the New York Times, July 20, 1966] 


WASHINGTON: MCNAMARA AND THE ANTI-BAL- 
LISTIC MISSILE 


(By James Reston) 


WASHINGTON, July 19.—Great political and 
military events have a way of starting in 
quiet ways with small commitments that are 
scarcely noticed in the beginning. America’s 
Cuban and Vietnamese policies illustrate the 
point, and we.may be on the verge of slip- 
ping into another commitment—this time 
against the will and intention of the Admin- 
istration. ih 

The frustrations of the war in Vietnam, 
the opposition of the Soviet Union to a treaty 
to control the spread of nuclear weapons at 
the Geneva conference, and the development 
of nuclear weapons by the present anti- 
American regime in Communist China are all 
reviving the pressure among influential mem- 
bers of the Congress and the military staff 
in the Pentagon for the production of an 
enormously expensive U.S. anti-ballistic-mis- 
sile system. i 

THE OPPOSITION 


President Johnson and Secretary or Defense 
McNamara are in favor of continuing scien- 
tific research in this field, but they are op- 
posed to a commitment to develop a large 
defensive nuclear system, partly because they 
believe it would start one more long round 
in the world arms race, and partly because 
they believe the Soviets would match what- 
ever we did and in the end leave the balance 
of nuclear power about where it is. 

Nevertheless, the Congress has voted $195 
million more than the Administration has re- 
quested to speed up the anti-missile-missile 
project, without even indicating to the Sec- 
retary of Defense what kind of antiballistic 
system they have in mind: 

The Administration estimates that the de- 
velopment of a sophisticated antimissile sys- 
tem that could identify and destroy a nu- 
clear missile from among all the decoy mis- 
siles that would probably be fired at the same 
time would cost between $20 and $30 billion 
plus an annual additional cost of $2 billion 
a year to keep such a program going. 

‘SHELTERS TOO 

Also, such a system, depending upon the 
creation of a vast defensive “cone of fire” at 
high altitudes above the United States, 
would require the m of an im- 
mense shelter program in all the populous 
centers of the nation. Without that, the 
offensive weapons could be exploded outside 
the defended population center and thereby 
endanger the lives of the presumably pro- 
tected populations with massive fallout. 

Even if the financial and political cost of 
the antimissile system and the shelters were 
far below official estimates here, Secretary 
McNamara is said to believe that the devel- 
opment of increasingly sophisticated offen- 
sive weapons that could penetrate any Soviet 
antimissile system provides more of a deter- 
rent to nuclear attack at far less cost. 

According to this view, the offensive inter- 
continental ballistic missiles are likely to be 
developed faster in the foreseeable future 
than the defensive weapons, so that even if 
an antimissile system were developed here, 
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the offensive weapons are likely to retain 
the lead over the defensive. 

Yet this is a hard argument to make in 
political terms, for it seems to suggest that 
the Administration is putting a price tag on 
the safety of the American people. The 
proponents of the antimissile system argue 
that the Administration should do every- 
thing it can in the development of both 
offensive and defensive systems, especially 
since they believe they have information 
that the Soviets are working on an anti- 
missile system of their own. 

Here then is one of those “quiet commit- 
ments” that, if taken, could easily lead to 
another “race,” another diversion of astro- 
nomic expenditures. 

The Administration may very well agree 
to a more primitive antimissile system to 
deal with the possibility that China will have 
the capacity to deliver nuclear weapons 
against this country by 1975, but the esti- 
mates for this are around $8 billion rather 
than $20 billion to $30 billion. 


THE COMPROMISE 


No doubt, too, the Administration will go 
forward with a “hard point“ system for de- 
fending our own missile sites from nuclear 
destruction, but a decision to go forward 
with the big anti-missile system is regarded 
by the Administration as something more 
than a mere military decision. 

It is seen here as a major political problem 
as well. Once a small commitment is made, 
McNamara fears that the project will develop 
a life of its own and be expanded year after 
year, leading to new counter-programs by 
the Soviets, and still others to counter theirs. 
Yet the pressure on him is very great. He 
may have another B-70 controversy on his 
hands—with the Congress pressing him to 
build it against the judgment of the execu- 
tive branch, and insisting that the Congress 
and not the President should have the power 
to determine what is to be done. 


Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have an editorial 
printed in the Recorp published in the 
Washington Post on Wednesday, May 4, 
entitled “Antimissile Fallout.” 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the Washington Post, May 4, 1966] 
ANTI-MISSILE FALLOUT 


If Secretary McNamara is right, a Nike-xX 
missile defense system might stave off enemy 
attack at the expense of dooming millions of 
Americans to death by radioactive fallout 
from their own nuclear-tipped interceptor 
weapons, In other words, without an elab- 
orate and enormously costly shelter pro- 
gram, we would be saving lives in one way 
only to imperil them in another. There is 
no sign that Congress is contemplating the 
scores of billions of dollars necessary for a 
shelter program to accompany any decision 
to produce the anti-missile missile. 

All of this attests Mr. McNamara’s good 
sense in refusing to heed the siren calls for 
“absolute” defense. To be sure, it is said 
that more sophisticated missiles might de- 
stroy enemy missiles long before they 
reached this country, with consequent dis- 
persal of fallout in the stratosphere. That 
might be possible—but it also might create 
the impression among our European allies 
that we were saving ourselves by subjecting 
them to new radioactivity dangers. 

So long as there is sound reason to think 
that American weapons can penetrate So- 
viet defenses—and testimony on this point 
is unequivocal—this country's most reliable 
policy is still a constantly strengthened 
deterrent. Embarkation on an anti-ballistic 
missile program would represent a question- 
able escalation of defense spending with no 
end in sight. If and when the Chinese de- 
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velop rockets to carry their nuclear weapons, 
production of a light missile to safeguard 
against attack might be in a different cate- 
gory—though here again the most logical 
policy is deterrence. i 

At some point this country may be forced 
into an ABM program by events elsewhere, 
and obviously it is essential to pursue the 
development of prototypes. But a full- 
scale anti-missile. defense system is not 
something to be undertaken lightly without 
thinking through all the consequences. Mr. 
McNamara is to be commended for. his cour- 
age in resisting the verbal fallout from those 
who want to push the panic button. ; 


Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, Senators 
will note the final sentence in that 
editorial: 


Mr. McNamara is to be commended for his 
courage in resisting the verbal fallout from 
those who want to push the panic button. 


Mr. President, an editorial published 
on Monday, May 23, in the Washington 
Post, entitled “Missile Mania,” is also 
pertinent to the subject under consid- 
eration, and I ask unanimous consent to 
have it printed in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


[From the Washington Post, May 23, 1966] 
MISSILE MANIA 


Another unanimous recommendation by 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff that the United 
States begin a full-scale antimissile defense 
system again places Secretary McNamara on 
the spot. In a speech of remarkable intellec- 
tual breadth on Wednesday, Mr. McNamara 
made the point that security consists of a 
great deal more than military hardware. 
But the pressure for an antiballistic missile 
complex built around the Nike-X system will 
be difficult to resist, especially when the 
Soviet Union has made so much propaganda 
of its claim to have perfected a missile de- 
tense system. 

In the absence of more compelling argu- 
ments than have been publicly adduced so 
far, we hope nevertheless that Mr. McNamara 
will withstand the pressure. In the first 
Place, there is no convincing evidence that a 
Nike-X complex would add in a conclusive 
way to national security, It is conceded that 
some enemy missiles, accompanied by devices 
that would fool interceptors, probably would 
get through any defense now contemplated. 
A more sophisticated defense would only in- 
vite a more sophisticated attempt to pene- 
trate it. Meanwhile there is still strong 
reason to believe that through saturation 
some American missiles could get through 
any system the Soviet Union has so far 
devised. : 

In the second place, an antiballistic missile 
complex would be fantastically expensive. 
As previously outlined, it would require an 
elaborate accompanying system of shelters 
to protect against fallout from exploded 
enemy weapons. The cost of a completed 
system might run as high as $50 billion. 
Although shelters at some point may be 
necessary, at best they represent a negative 
approach. Even if they were installed, there 
would be no guarantee of sufficient warning 
to permit people to use them intelligently. 
Part of the $50 billion might be better spent 
to improving the penetrating capability of 
the deterrent. 

Finally, embarkation on an ABM program 
would be a symbol of a new qualitative spiral 
in the arms race. Each side now has the ca- 
pacity to injure the other, and this is a re- 
straint. If one side were to obtain a defense 
system that frustrated the other’s strike 
capability, it would badly unbalance the 
rough equilibrium. Obviously the United 
States needs to proceed with enough ABM 
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development to make sure that the Soviets 
are not suddenly in a position of one-up- 
manship. But by the same token, an Amer- 
ican move that outmoded the Soviet strik- 
ing arm would add greatly to Soviet inse- 
curity and would be sure to set off a feverish 
arms spurt in Moscow. 

It sounds callous to say so, but in a curious 
sense there may be more security in the pres- 
ent balance, dangerous as it is, than in any 
search for a more absolute defense. The en- 
try of other countries into the missile field 
could of course upset this equation. Mean- 
while, though, it would be possible to spend 
a great deal of money on an anti-ballistic 
missile system and still not obtain more net 
security. 


Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, on May 8, 
1966, the Federation of American Scien- 
tists issued a release supporting the posi- 
tion of Mr. McNamara in opposition to 
the antimissile fund increase and I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Recorp that statement. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


SCIENTISTS Group Supports McNaMara’s OP- 
POSITION TO ANTIMISSILE FUND INCREASE 


Recently, Secretary of Defense McNamara 
told the Senate Armed Services Committee 
that, in his opinion, the construction of an 
antiballistic missile system would not “add 
measurably to our safety” and, therefore, 
that he would not now request funds for its 
deployment, The Federation of American 
Scientists supports this long-standing De- 
fense Department policy. It sees no reason 
sufficiently urgent to justify tens of billions 
of dollars for an immensely complicated sys- 
tem which will remain of dubious efficiency, 
and require continuing expenditures, in a 
continuing race between offensive and de- 
fensive technology. 

FAS recognizes also that a decision this 
extraordinary—the largest single military 
procurement decision in the history of man— 
would lead to others. The Secretary of De- 
fense and the Chairman of the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff agree that a ballistic missile defense 
system must be accompanied by a full fall- 
out shelter program. And efforts to achieve 
a “balanced damage-limiting program” will 
encourage procurement of anti-bomber and 
anti-submarine systems. These expendi- 
tures, truly enormous over extended pe- 
riods, would be the hallmark of a frightened, 
not a great, society. 

And our fear would find its echo in Soviet 
planning. We have spent more than several 
billions already to neutralize, with develop- 
ments in our offensive weapons, whatever 
Soviet defensive systems might someday be 
deployed. Were we to deploy a missile de- 
tense, we could expect the Soviet Union, in 
due course, to respond no less strongly with 
offensive weapons of its own. And in turn, 
their efforts to improve Soviet offensive weap- 
ons will threaten our own, as well as induce 
us to still further defensive efforts. There is 
no way out in this direction because there is 
mo defense against nuclear war except to 
avoid one. Attempts to secure such a defense 
will, by fits and starts, lead only to further 
spirals of expenditures. 

Neither the technical implications of a 
decision to deploy nor the political ones, in- 
ternal or external, are likely in any impor- 
tant way to further our domestic progress 
or our aspirations for control of the arms 
race abroad, Instead, such a decision will, if 
it does anything, be disruptive and divisive 
in its impact upon us and upon those rela- 
tions with the Soviets from which eventual 
control of arms can spring. Finally, other 
nations consider our progress toward arms 
limitations relevant to their decision to ac- 
quire nuclear weapons; thus a new round 
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of arms race will make the achievement of 
a non-proliferation treaty more difficult. 
These arguments bear repeating because 
the Senate, by voice vote, has recently done 
what three years ago it declined to do on a 
roll-call vote—to try to force about $200 
million on the Defense Department for the 
purchase of missile defense hardware. It 
may be that the Senate was responding to 
the prospect of Soviet deployment, just as the 
Soviet Union may react unfortunately to the 
Senate vote. It would be unfortunate indeed 
if either country were panicked into deci- 
sions of this type by equivocal evidence of 
the other’s progress or intentions. And while 
the hope of encouraging Soviet restraint is 
an additional important argument against 
U.S. missile defenses, we do not believe 
that our Nation need engage in a puerile con- 
test of matching the wasteful blunders of 
others. The answers to a Soviet defense are 
the very improvements in U.S. offensive capa- 
bility in which we are already engaged. We 
do not believe that the Congress, or any of 
its Committees, has yet given this matter 
the organized thought that characterizes the 
Secretary of Defense’s decisionmaking; we 
support his reluctance to buy the unneces- 


sary. 


Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I reserve 
the remainder of my time. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
the Defense Committee chairman, the 
Senator from Georgia [Mr, RUSSELL] is 
momentarily away from the chamber. 
I have been asked to allot the time. 

1 President, I yield myself 10 min- 
utes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Massachusetts is recog- 
nized for 10 minutes. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
the amendment of the Senator from 
Pennsylvania concerns the Nike X mis- 
sile and the $153 million which the com- 
mittee has put in and which the House 
has put in for this purpose. 

I invite the attention of the Senator 
to the fact that the money is in there 
for this purpose, and this purpose only. 
If it is not spent for development of the 
Nike X, then the money cannot be used 
for any other purpose. 

Mr.CLARK. If the Senator will yield, 
was my statement not correct that the 
administration does not want this 
money? 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I beg the Sen- 
ator’s pardon. I did not hear him, 

Mr. CLARK. Am I not correct in my 
view that the administration does not 
want this money and probably will not 
spend it? 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. The administra- 
tion did not ask money for this item. 
The Senator is correct. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. McNamara has 
stated that he thinks it unwise to spend 
this money, has he not? 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. If the Senator 
will give me a few moments to make my 
statement, he can then ask me as Many 
questions as he wishes. 

Mr. President, this amendment deals 
directly with the Nike X. The committee 
put in $153 million for this purpose and 
this purpose alone. The Nike X concerns 
the defense of our cities, and it concerns 
the defense of all our citizens, if and 
when it is put into procurement and 
operation. I would say to the Senator 
from Pennsylvania that there have been 
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great improvements made in the develop- 
ment of the Nike X over the past 2 years. 
We must also remember that Communist 
China is developing into a nuclear power 
very extensively and, apparently, rapidly. 

We all know, of course, of the nuclear 
power of the Soviets. We should also 
remember—which I think is extremely 
important—that where there is a differ- 
ence of opinion between the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff and a civilian agency, represented 
in this instance by the Secretary of De- 
fense, we put the money in and allow the 
Department to spend or not to spend it, 
at its discretion. We cannot control ex- 
penditures, but we can make money 
available for certain purposes if it is de- 
cided it is necessary. 

Over the years that I have served on 
these two committees, wherever there has 
been a difference of opinion in testimony 
between the military and the civilians in 
the Department of Defense, I have be- 
lieved that we should put the money in. 
We did this in President Truman’s time, 
in President Eisenhower’s time, in Presi- 
dent Kennedy’s time, and now we are 
doing it in President Johnson’s time. 
They need not spend the money. If they 
do not spend it for this one purpose, 
which is for the further development of 
the Nike X, then the money cannot be 
spent for any other purpose. 

Mr. President, it is for these reasons 
that I hope the Senator’s amendment will 
fail. The House committee and the 
House itself felt that this money was 
necessary. So did the Senate committee. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Massachusetts yield? 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I yield. 

Mr. CLARK. The Senator does not 
intend, by appropriating this money, to 
force the Secretary of Defense to spend 
it, does he? 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I tried to make 
it clear that we cannot control expendi- 
tures of the executive branch, but we 
can—where there is a difference of opin- 
ion between men in uniform who have 
the responsibility for our defenses and 
the civilians who have the ultimate re- 
sponsibility for cost—put the money in 
and they need not spend it. That is the 
whole purpose of putting in money for 
the Nike X where, I repeat, the develop- 
ment has been extraordinarily advanced 
over the past 2 years. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, 
will the Senator from Massachusetts 
yield? i 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I yield. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. I thank the Sena- 
tor. 

I have listened with considerable in- 
terest to the remarks of my friend, the 
Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. CLARK]. 
He inserted in the Record an article writ- 
ten by Mr. Reston of the New York 
Times. 

With due respect to Mr. Reston, I think 
it would be agreèd that the person con- 
sidered to be the expert in the New York 
Times on military matters is Mr. Hanson 
Baldwin. 

Mr. Baldwin wrote an article last 
month entitled “U.S. Lead in ICBM’s 
Is Said To Be Reduced by Buildup in 
Soviet Union.” : 
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I ask unanimous consent to have this 
article printed at this point in the REC- 
ORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the New York Times, July 14,. 1966] 
U.S. Leap IN ICBM’s Is Sam To Be REDUCED 
BY BUILDUP IN SOVIET UNION 
(By Hanson W. Baldwin) 


A rapid increase in the Soviet ICBM force 
is causing concern among some officers in 
the Pentagon. 

Top civilian officials in the Defense De- 
partment say that the increase to date has 
been anticipated and that a further increase 
projected for the 1968-69 period has also been 
taken into consideration in our future de- 
tense planning. 

But officers at the working levels, particu- 
larly Air Force officers, believe that the in- 
crease is threatening the once overwhelming 
lead of the United States and that our ratio 
of superiority to Russia, both in numbers of 
missiles and in total deliverable megaton- 
nage, is steadily decreasing. 

The worry about Soviet progress in the 
strategic weapons fleld, which has been ex- 
pressed privately for some time in working 
circles in the Pentagon, was brought into the 
open recently, when Technology Week (for- 
merly the magazine Missiles and Rockets 
quoted Dr, Finn J. Larsen, deputy director 
of Defense Research and Engineering, as re- 
ferring to Soviet ICBM strength as being close 
to the U.S. level. 


GAP CALLED MODEST 


Dr. Larsen, who spoke at an off-the-record 
Washington dinner, was quoted as saying 
that if there was any gap between the ICBM 
forces of the two nations it was “modest.” 

Later Dr. Larsen issued a clarifying state- 
ment asserting that the United States “has a 
three-to-four fold superiority over the Soviet 
Union in numbers of ICBM’s.” Technology 
‘Week said that “Defense Department officials” 
conceded that Larsen’s original remarks were 
accurately reported, but insisted that they 
were incorrect. 

In any case, what Dr. Larsen described in 
his clarifying statement as a possible chal- 
lenge by the Soviet Union to “America’s 
strategic force concepts“ -a build-up of the 
Soviet ICBM force, a possible deployment of 
a ballistic missile defense system, and Soviet 
development. of antiaircraft missiles—has 
been a topic of intensive discussion and spec- 
ulation in the Pentagon for many months. 

The most recent official intelligence figures 
of Soviet ICBM strength estimate that 
slightly more than 300 land-based missiles, of 
a range sufficient to reach targets in the 
United States, are now in place at Soviet sites 
and operational! —or ready to be fired. 
About half of this mumber are in hardened 
or protected sites sunk into the ground or 
covered with concrete and steel. 

LARGER WARHEADS 

The rest are “soft” or semi-hardened 
sites—unprotected, or lightly protected. 
The Soviet missiles so far emplaced carry 
far larger warheads of much greater destruc- 
tive power than their American counterparts. 

The United States today has 800 Minute- 
man 1 missiles; 54 Titan 2's, with far more 
powerful warheads than the Minuteman; 
and 80 Minuteman a total of 934 operational 
missiles. By the end of this year 70 more 
Minuteman 2 missiles will be ready, and in 
1967, 50 additional ones—for a grand total of 
about 1,054 land-based missiles of sufficient 
range to reach all Soviet targets. All of 
these are—or will be—in hardened sites in 
concrete and steel silos buried in the ground. 

However, no further increase in numbers 
of land-based ICBM’s is programed in 
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United States defense planning during the 
next five years. 

A newer type Minuteman 3 missile, with 
improved maneuvering and penetration aids, 
or multiple warheads, will replace about one- 
third of the older models. 


ADVANCED MISSILE SCHEDULED 


Ultimately—sometime in the 1970’s—a new 
and much more powerful advanced strategic 
missile with several nuclear warheads and 
various penetration aids to enable it to elude 
or “spoof” Soviet antiballistic missile de- 
fenses is scheduled for development and 
production. 

But these plans have not cheered those 
who have studied in detail the Soviet intel- 
ligence reports. Some experts challenge the 
current official estimate of Soviet ICBM 
strength and put the total at considerably 
more than the 300 plus the Pentagon admits. 

In any case, large numbers of new Soviet 
ICBM sites—most of them single missile 
firing silos buried deep in the ground and 
protected by concrete and steel—are admit- 
tedly under construction. 

What one officer described as a “big leap 
forward” is scheduled to occur in 1968, when 
the Soviets are expected to have more than 
600 ICBM’s in place and ready to fire. Some 
of these may be a new missile—a small ICBM, 


with storable liquid fuel propellants, and a. 


warhead roughly equivalent in power to that 
of Minuteman. There are other uncon- 
firmed reports of mobile missiles launched 
from tracked vehicles. 

What the ultimate size of the Soviet pro- 
gram will be is unknown, but some observers 
are convinced that the Russians intend to 
achieve parity at least in total deliverable 
megatonnage, and perhaps in numbers. 

Those who are worried about the increased 
strategic strength of the Russians point to 
several other factors that affect the equation 
of power. They point out that the National 
Defense Review, a magazine published by 
the French Defense Ministry, estimated that 
the Soviet had about doubled their total 
nuclear stockpile in the past year to a total 
of around 12,000 megatons, while the United 
States stockpile remained at about its prior 
level of 25,000 megatons. 

The Soviet missiles so far installed carry 
far more powerful warheads than do the 
United States ICBM’s and the targets in this 
country—far smaller in land area and with 
more people and industry concentrated in 
fewer big cities—cover far less area than do 
Soviet targets. 

Moreover, the United States must cover 
Chinese, as well as Soviet, targets. Some even 
feel that these two factors—the far larger 
Soviet warheads, and greater Communist dis- 
persion as compared to United States concen- 
tration are already tending, with the increase 
in numbers of missiles, to cancel out United 
States advantages. 


SEA-BASED MISSILE LEAD 


Still another factor regarded as potentially 
serious is what appears to be the beginning 
of an extensive deployment—in a belt across 
the western Soviet Union—of an antiballistic 
missile defensive system. 

Shorter-range missiles available to both 
sides also are important factors in the stra- 
tegic balance of power. The Russians have 
about 700 land-based intermediate range 
ballistic missiles—some of them in semimo- 
bile sites—with range enough to reach all 
North African, European and British targets. 

Neither the United States nor its allies 
has any operational missile of this type. On 
the other hand, the United States has a 
large lead in sea-based missiles of inter- 
mediate range (up to 2,500 nautical miles). 
The United States today has some 25 Polaris 
missile submarines deployed at sea within 
firing range of the Soviet Union, each capable 
of firing 16 missiles—a total of 400. 
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Twelve more submarines are commissioned, 
and on shake-down cruises or are in ship- 
yards undergoing overhaul or conversion. 
Four more are being completed. The total— 
41—-will be capable of launching capability 
each with a warhead large enough to destroy 
a city. 

The Russian submarine missile capability 
is considerably smaller today—about 150 sub- 
marine-launched short-range ballistic mis- 
siles, and 100 or more short-ranged winged 
missiles. 

At the working uniformed levels in the 
Pentagon—particularly in the Air Force 
there is an almost unanimous belief that 
United States security demands a continued 
and pronounced lead in quality and quantity 
in strategic nuclear delivery capability. 

This view, however, is not shared by some 
scientists and disarmament experts who hold 
that parity between the United States and 
the Soviet Union in nuclear delivery capa- 
bility would produce a more stabilizing stra- 
tegic situation, instead of an uneasy balance 
of terror. 

Some Air Force officers fear that this phi- 
losophy, which they regard as completely 
unrealistic, has influenced some of the high 
councils of Government. They also fear that 
the high expenditures for the Vietnam war, 
coupled with the emphasis upon cost-con- 
sciousness of the McNamara administration, 
have tended to curtail the amounts that 
might be devoted to the development and 
production of missiles and anti-ICBM sys- 
tems. a 


The hard facts about the looming chal- 
lenge to our strategic superiority in the nu- 
clear delivery field are sufficient to make it 
likely that a new debate about a potential 
“missile gap“ may develop in the months to 
come. 


Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, the 
discussion as to whether we should or 
should not build a Nike X missile is one 
on which everyone has a right to his own 
opinion. 

There are those—and I believe it is 
fair to say Dr. Wiesner is one—who be- 
lieve that if we do not start a 
particular weapons program, the Soviet 
will not build a comparable sys- 
tem. My impression is, the good doctor 
believes that the building of the Nike X 
system will start a new arms race and 
that, therefore, at least by implication, if 
we do not build the system, the Russians 
will not build it. I just cannot follow 
the logic of that reasoning. 

In my opinion, Mr. McNamara is often 
right in things he decides to do, but 
sometimes wrong. He has a big war on 
his hands. It is costing somewhere be- 
tween $1,500 million and $2 billion a 
month. In other words, each month it 
is costing 10 times more than what the 
Committee on Armed Services and the 
Committee on Appropriations are re- 
questing for an annual appropriation in 
order to obtain the most modern mis- 
sile defense possible for the security of 
the United States. 

I must say, with great respect to the 
Pentagon, that based on some of the re- 
quests they have made, and some they 
have not made, I am beginning to have 
apprehensions about whether we are de- 
signing our Military Establishment on 
the basis of the danger of the North Viet- 
namese to the security of the United 
States, instead of the danger to us of 
such countries as the Soviet Union to- 
day and the Red Chinese tomorrow. 
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With all due respect to military au- 
thorities, or to scientific minds who for 
years have preached a doctrine of. “If 
we will only be peaceful, they will be 
peaceful,” I believe this request is needed 
and therefore worthwhile; and this de- 
spite my becoming increasingly wor- 
ried about the money now being asked 
from the Congress, and appropriated by 
the Congress. 

The article written by the military ex- 
pert of the New York Times, just placed 
in the Recorp, was sent to me by a citi- 
zen who probably knows as much about 
this subject, from technological military 
and political standpoints as anybody. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator from Missouri has 
expired. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent for an addi- 
tional minute. 

Mr. RUSSELL of Georgia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I yield 2 additional minutes to the 
Senator from Missouri. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. I thank the 
chairman. 

I do not wish to give the name of the 
person who wrote at this time not having 
his permission to do so. His letter was 
written on a personal basis. But when 
he sent this article, he also wrote: 

The attached Hanson Baldwin article fas- 
cinated me because of the amount of au- 
thentic information contained. Of greater 
importance is the issue he raises. I remain 
convinced that the Soviets continue to 
build their offensive capability, both quali- 
tatively and quantitatively, and I think 
there is a strong possibility that their ad- 
vance, particularly qualitative advances in 
missile systems— 


That is what we are talking about— 
will overtake the advantage we have enjoyed 
and possibly redress the balance of power 
equation at some future date—not too dis- 
tant. 


It is based on that letter from an 
outstanding American with long expe- 
rience, who does not happen to be a 
member of my party, that I shall support 
the committee and vote for this item. 
Then it will be the decision of the De- 
fense Department and the President as 
to whether the money is or is not 
expended. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. SYMINGTON. If Ihave time. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I ask unani- 
mous consent to have 1 minute. 

Mr. RUSSELL of Georgia. The Sen- 
ator has time left. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. If I recall 
correctly, this reminds me of a situation 
which occurred in 1949. At that time 
the committee voted funds for B—70’s in 
the Air Force, to provide a stronger Air 
Force than we had. We voted $500 mil- 
lion. At that particular time there was 
severe doubt about the matter. The 
President questioned the judgment of 
Congress and would not spend $500 mil- 
lion. Within a year we were in a war 
in Korea and were afraid the Soviet 
Union might decide to risk an all-out 
war with the United States. 

I visited an advance base in England 
which had 45 fighter bombers, which 
were capable of delivering atom bombs. 
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They were in a position to make a run on 
the Soviet Union. Those fighters were 
courageous. They were willing to take 
a one-way trip to get behind the Iron 
Curtain. But we had only 45 of them, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator has expired. 

Mr. RUSSELL of Georgia. I yield 1 
additional minute to the Senator. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. This is a 
matter of being first with the best in 
defense. As the Senator knows, there 
is no advantage in being second best 
in defense. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. The Senator is 
correct. To confirm his analysis, when 
the Korean war started we just did not 
have enough fighter planes, and had to 
borrow planes from Canada. We found 
that the Soviet planes the North Koreans 
had were better than our best at combat 
altitude. 

May I say in conclusion, that the de- 
fense policy of the United States is em- 
braced in one word “deterrence.” If 
we lose our capacity to deter, then the 
hundreds of billions we have expended 
for national security will all have been 
wasted. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Is it true 
that the Senator from Missouri was Sec- 
retary of the Air Force when that took 
place? 

Mr. SYMINGTON. The Senator is 
correct. 

Mr. RUSSELL of Georgia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, how stands the time? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Georgia has 16 minutes re- 
maining out of his alloted time, and the 
Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. CLARK] 
has 19 minutes. 

Mr. RUSSELL of Georgia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I yield myself 4 minutes. 

This has been a matter that has been 
of concern for many years. I have until 
this year vigorously opposed the produc- 
tion of the antimissile system because I 
did not think we had reached the stage of 
development that justified embarking 
upon the expenditure of such large 
amounts of money. We have expended 
about $2 billion on research and develop- 
ment. But now we have advanced to the 
stage where we believe we can defend at 
least some of our cities. 

The two things that will determine the 

future of the world will be who first 
develops an antimissile system and who 
develops an effective antisubmarine sys- 
tem. I have devoted much of my time 
and energy to implementing improved 
research and development in these two 
areas. 
I I believe the time has come when Con- 
gress should share the responsibility for 
developing an antimissile system with 
the President. We cannot do it without 
this provision. If the executive depart- 
ment does not spend the money, it will 
not be the first time. It did not spend 
the money for the RS-70 aircraft which 
was appropriated year after year. It 
did not spend money for certain missile 
systems. It did not spend the funds pro- 
vided for the additional B-52 bombers. 
The administration has taken that re- 
sponsibility, but Congress, in measuring 
up — its responsibility, provided the 
funds. 
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I think the time has come now to make 
a beginning in this program. It is going 
to involve a great deal of money, gentle- 
men, but it also involves the safety and 
security of this Nation, and the happi- 
ness and lives of its people. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? - 

Mr. RUSSELL of Georgia. I yield. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Has there or has there 
not been considerable news published 
that Russia is establishing an antimissile 
system on its western border? 

Mr. RUSSELL of Georgia. That has 
been printed in the press. I think it is 
substantiated from a number of other 
sources, I did not mention it, because 
sometimes I fear to mention something 
which may be classified. But I read 
that in the press. That is one reason 
— Iam supporting this particular sys- 

m. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Am I correct in my 
understanding that the Armed Services 
Committee of the House, the Armed 
Services Committee of the Senate, the 
military experts in our Department of 
Defense, and all of the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff say that the time has come when 
we should perfect the antimissile system 
for the safety of the people living in our 
metropolitan communities? 

Mr. RUSSELL of Georgia. The Sena- 
tor is correct; not only that, but it was 
the unanimous judgment of the chair- 
man and all members of the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff, after exhaustive study, that we 
should start the procurement of the 
long leadtime on this weapons system. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Is this a pretty accu- 
rate statement of the thought underlying 
the proposal? 

Fortunately the Nike-X system is capable 
of defending against not only intercontinen- 
tal ballistic missiles, but also missiles that 


might be launched from Polaris-type sub- 
marines, 


Mr. RUSSELL of Georgia. Les, it is 
capable of defending against a long- 
range missile of any type. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator’s time has expired. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. I thank the Senator 
very much. May I have 1 additional 
minute? 

Mr. RUSSELL of Georgia. I yield 1 
additional minute to the Senator from 
Ohio. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. The Senator from 
Missouri made much of the wisdom of 
determining who on the New York Times 
should be listened to, should it be Reston 
or should it be Baldwin. 

For myself, I say I would rather listen 
to this group of members on the Senate 
Armed Services Committee. and the 
Armed Services Committee of the House, 
and the Chiefs of Staff; but if finally I 
had to make my decision as between lis- 
tening to Hanson Baldwin and listening 
to Scotty Reston, I, of course, would lis- 
ten to Baldwin. í 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Georgia agree that if I 
were to take a minute or two now, we 
would likely come down to the deadline 
more or less even on time? 

Mr. RUSSELL of Georgia. 
that perhaps would be correct. 


I think 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair recognizes the Senator from Penn- 
Sylvania. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I yield 
myself 3 minutes. 

Let me make the point that the clash 
in opinion on this amendment goes deep 
into the philosophies of all Members of 
the Senate, and indeed of the general 
public. My view has long been that we 
ought to put much more reliance on ef- 
forts to negotiate measures on arms con- 
trol and disarmament than on escalat- 
ing the arms race, as the item which the 
pending amendment would strike would 
start to do all over again. This, of 
course, must be a matter of opinion. But 
I am confident that if we put the same 
amount of effort into attempting to come 
to an arms control agreement with the 
Soviet Union about this antiballistic 
missile that we are putting into develop- 
ing the missile itself—we would be far 
better off. 

Let me point out to my good friend 
from Georgia that I am not attacking 
the $10 million in this bill for research. 
I am all for research on this program. 
The amendment which I am offering 
merely deletes the funds for preproduc- 
tion activities; and that is the first step 
toward deployment. Research is fine; 
deployment, I think, would be catas- 
trophic. 

I should like to point out—and I think 
my friend from Georgia and my friend 
from Missouri would agree—that, as 
General Wheeler testified, at page 265 of 
the hearings, if you are going to deploy 
an antiballistic missile system, you have 
got to have a full fallout shelter program, 
too. He says on that page: 

I consider that we must have or start to 
prepare a full fallout shelter program as a 
necessary complement to an antiballistic 
missile system. The two go together. 


This would run the cost up by billions 
of additional dollars. And finally, I say 
that I put my money on the Secretary of 
Defense and the President of the United 
States. I think they are better experts 
than either Hanson Baldwin or Scotty 
Reston in this regard. 

I should like to read a statement made 
by Secretary McNamara, under ques- 
tioning by Senator SALTÖNSTALL, as shown 
at page 258 of the hearings. Secretary 
McNamara said: 

There is no question in my mind but what 
we have the resources to procure that system, 
we think it adds measurably to our safety. 
I do not believe it does, and therefore I would 
recommend against it, 


Mr. President, I reserve the remainder 
of my time. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Georgia ‘yield? 

Mr. RUSSELL of Georgia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I promised to yield to the Senator 
from South Carolina, but I yield one- 
half minute to the Senator from Mis- 
souri. i 
Mr. SYMINGTON.. I thank the Sen- 
ator: ` 
` Mr. President, what is proposed is a 
defensive weapon. If we do not build it, 
that could only be with the premise that 
the Russians will not built it. There is 
nothing offensive about this proposed 
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weapons system. There is nothing about 
it that promotes, or detracts, from any 
efforts we plan toward peace. The 
question is simple: do we or do we not 
wish to take the advice of all the leading 
military experts of the United States, 
and build this strictly defensive weapon 
in the interest of our national security? 

Mr. JORDAN of North Carolina. Mr. 
President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. RUSSELL of Georgia. I yield the 
Senator 1 minute. 

Mr. JORDAN of North Carolina. I 
wish to ask the Senator if it is not true 
that this is an advanced stage of the 
Nike-Zeus? 

Mr. RUSSELL of Georgia. It is. It 
improves the Nike-Zeus. 

Mr. JORDAN of North Carolina. Has 
not the Nike-Zeus been a successful 
weapon, in many instances? 

Mr. RUSSELL of Georgia. Only its 
predecessor, the Nike-Hercules, has been 
operational. It has been tremendously 
successful against manned aircraft. 

Mr. JORDAN of North Carolina, That 
is true; and this missile has been tried 
out and found to be successful? 

Mr. RUSSELL of Georgia. I would say 
to the Senator that we have not got all 
the bugs out of the Nike X, and I would 
not be honest with the Senator if I said 
we had. But this appropriation does not 
start us into any large program of pro- 
curement. This is only an allowance for 
the procurement of some of the items we 
know will go into the system that have a 
very long leadtime. 

Mr. JORDAN of North Carolina: Is 
it not true that we are months away 
from production right now? 

Mr. RUSSELL of Georgia. Oh, yes. 
It will take 4 to 5 years to provide an 
operational system, 

Mr. JORDAN of North Carolina. We 
have spent about $2 billion? 

Mr. RUSSELL of Georgia. We have 
spent $2 billion already on research and 
development. 

Mr. JORDAN of North Carolina. On 
development and research; yes. 

Mr. RUSSELL. of Georgia. And we 
are 4 or 5 years away from an opera- 
tional system. 

Mr. JORDAN of North Carolina. I 
wish to say that I strongly support the 
Senator’s position. 

Mr. RUSSELL of Georgia. This rela- 
tively small amount of money we are 
defending will save a year in the deploy- 
ment of the operational system. 

Mr. JORDAN of North Carolina. 
That is exactly correct, and I hope it will 
be taken care of. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. RUSSELL of Georgia. I had 
promised to yield to the Senator from 
South Carolina, but I yield to the Senator 
very briefly. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I notice there is 
something over $400 million provided 
for research and development for this 
same subject. 

Mr. RUSSELL of Georgia. That is 
true. ; 

Mr. HOLLAND. We are not going to 
assume in advance that nothing will de- 
velop from that research, are we? 
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Mr. RUSSELL of Georgia. Oh, no. 
We have made great; advances in 
the complex technology involved, and 
we will continue to make these advances. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Assuming that we 
shall learn the things we yet need to 
learn, would it not be good to have funds 
provided that could be spent, and spent 
only for thè actual construction and 
acquisition? 

Mr. RUSSELL of Georgia. That is 
what prompted me to support this 
amendment, because, if we have the 
breakthrough we think we will have, it 
will save 1 entire year in preparing for 
the defense of these cities. This is not 
an offensive weapon, as the Senator from 
Missouri has so well stated. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I 
strongly approve this course of conduct, 
and I especially approve the attitude of 
the committee in including the words 
making it clear that this $153.5 million 
“shall be available only for the Nike X 
anti-ballistic-missile system,” which 
means that if it is not spent for that, it 
cannot be spent, and will still be in the 
Treasury. 

Mr. RUSSELL of Georgia. I will tell 
the Senator that there are three or four 
instances in this bill where we provided 
funds, such as in the case of the nuclear 
frigate, on the unanimous recommenda- 
tion of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, but 
without the approval of the Bureau of 
the Budget. In each instance, there is 
language providing that these funds can 
be used only for the stated purpose. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. May I ask the 
Senator a question on that point, just 
for information? We had a series of 
Nike sites across the United States—— 

Mr. RUSSELL of Georgia. We ‘still 
have many of them. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Some of them 
have been abandoned, have they not? 

Mr. RUSSELL of Georgia. That is 
correct. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. This is a different 
program, is it not? 

Mr, RUSSELL of Georgia. Oh, yes, 
indeed. . 

Mr. MAGNUSON. The word “Nike” 
is used interchangeably here? 

Mr. RUSSELL of Georgia. Yes. It is 
the Nike-Hercules that is operational. 
It is a defense against aircraft. The 
antimissile system is referred to as Nike 
X, and includes an improved Nike-Zeus 
missile’ and the high acceleration 
Sprint missile. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I just wanted to 
clear that up. 

Mr. RUSSELL of Georgia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I-yield 5 minutes to the Senator 
from South Carolina. 
Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I 
wish to thank the distinguished Senator 
from Georgia for yielding to me. Í 

Mr. President, no more important 
question will come before Congress this 
year, and nothing is more vital in the 
cold war, than maintaining the balance 
of power. Without question, a device 
which furnishes protection against a 
ballistic’ missile attack will win a tre- 
mendous psychological and military ad- 
vantage in the cold war. This is impor- 
tant, not so much because we would 
capitalize on any advantage we may 
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have, but rather because the enemy will, 
as he always has, push any advantage to 
the maximum, whether it be to effect 
nuclear blackmail or nuclear holocaust, 
in order to attain his goal of world 
domination. 

Mr. President, this is a fight in which 
I have long been interested. For 9 years, 
I have been working toward the creation 
of this anti-ballistic-missile system. The 
tests conducted so far have shown that 
80 percent have been successful. Some 
people claim it is not successful. 

This is the only weapon of the free 
world, and the only one that has been 
suggested, that will be able to knock 
down the enemy’s missiles. 

Mr. President, I wish to paint out that 
last year the Joint Chiefs of Staff unani- 
mously recommended to the Secretary of 
Defense that funds be requested for pre- 
production engineering of the Nike X 
anti-ballistic-missile system, in order 
that the production leadtime could be 
reduced by approximately 1 year. 

This year the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
again unanimously recommended that 
authority for preproduction engineering 
of Nike X be authorized and funds to 
accomplish this purpose be included in 
the budget request. 

Mr. President, that is what the Ap- 
propriations Committee has done. It has 
included these funds. 

I know of no more important weapon 
that anyone could suggest that our Na- 
tion build than the Nike X. It has been 
estimated that this weapon we are per- 
fecting, along with shelters, could save 
the lives of 80 million Americans. That 
is the estimate of our Defense Depart- 
ment. Eighty million American lives 
might be saved if we were to deploy this 
Nike X system. 

Mr. President, the Nike system was 
started years ago. The Nike system has 
been through various stages. The dis- 
tinguished Senator from Washington 
[Mr. Macnuson] just asked about the 
Nike system. The first was the Nike- 
Ajax. Then the Nike-Hercules was de- 
veloped as a follow-on system. Then we 
had the Nike-Zeus which is a long-range 
missile, that was tested and developed 
and worked on for years. 

The Nike X is a combination of this 
long-range missile and a shorter range 
but faster missile that is called the 
Sprint. It accelerates very fast. That 
combination of the Zeus and the Sprint 
is now called the Nike X. 

That is the development to date. We 
have spent approximately $2 billion on 
this program. This program can protect 
America better than any other one sys- 
tem we can develop. 

I hope that the Senate will not think 
for a moment of not going forward with 
this program. It is highly important that 
we do. The lives of many of our people 
would be saved, in the event we are at- 
tacked, and have the benefit of this 
weapon. 

It will take another 4 or 5 years to 
develop and perfect the system to the 
point that it is ready for deployment. 

Russia has already deployed some of 
these systems. 

This matter has been made public now. 
but in secret session 3 years ago—— 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time 
of the Senator has expired. 

Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield me 1 minute? 

Mr. RUSSELL of Georgia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I have only 1 minute remaining 
and I promised it to another Senator. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, Iam hap- 
py to yield 1 minute to the Senator from 
South Carolina. 

Mr. THURMOND. I thank the Sena- 
tor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from South Carolina is recog- 
nized for 1 additional minute. 

Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, in 
a closed Senate session several years ago, 
I called the attention of the Senate to 
the fact that Russia had a system de- 
ployed around Leningrad and around 
Moscow. Those weapons are not perfect. 
However, they have developed and de- 
ployed them. Russia is ahead of us. We 
should not delay. It is important and 
essential that we go forward with this 
program. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that there be printed at this point 
in the Record my newsletter under date 
of April 16, 1962, on this subject; the 
designated portion of the report by the 
Armed Services Committee concerning 
this matter, beginning on page 4; and 
an article which I prepared for the June 
1963 issue of the Data magazine, entitled 
“Senator’s Viewpoint—The Gap in Bal- 
listic Missile Defense.” The Data maga- 
zine is a magazine on research and de- 
velopment management. It has a broad 
coverage in scientific circles in this 
country. 

There being no objection, the material 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[Strom THURMOND reports to the people, 
April 16, 1962] 
NIKE ZEUS AND NUCLEAR BLACKMAIL 

Nothing is more vital in the cold war than 
maintaining the balance of power. Without 
question, the side which first perfects a de- 
fense against the ballistic missile attack will 
win a tremendous psychological and military 
advantage in the cold war. This is impor- 
tant not so much because we would capital- 
ize on any advantage we may have, but 
rather because the enemy will, as he always 
has, push any advantage to the maximum, 
whether it be to effect nuclear blackmail or 
nuclear holocaust, in order to attain his 
goal of world domination. 

Since 1957, the Army has been working to 
perfect the Nike Zeus, the only anti-missile 
weapons system under development in the 
free world. More than $1 billion has been 
invested in developing this system, which 
thus far has had success in 80% of more 
than 50 tests. Most spectacular of these 
tests has been the Zeus success in twice 
knocking out of the sky another ballistic 
missile, the Nike Hercules, thus proving the 
basic theory behind the system. 

Soon the Zeus will face its biggest test 
when it is matched against an Atlas ICBM 
and its decoy warheads, The Army is con- 
fident that the Zeus will not only get the 


Atlas but the decoys as well. If its dis- 
crimination radar devices fail to discrimi- 
nate properly, a Zeus nuclear warhead can 
be expected to take care of any incoming 
warheads or decoys within a good radius of 
the Zeus explosion. 3 

During the past two years the Army has 
been trying to get the Administration to 
request from the Congress approximately 
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$170 million to begin production of long 
lead-time component parts of the Zeus sys- 
tem. This procedure was followed in de- 
veloping the Polaris and Atlas missiles and 
played an important part in preserving a 
superiority in nuclear power at a time when 
the communists were making breakthroughs 
in ICBM development and production. How- 
ever, in close decisions, the Administration 
has declined to go along with the Army re- 
quest. 

Since then, the Zeus has met with more 
test successes, and evidence indicates the 
Soviets have forged ahead of us in develop- 
ing an anti-missile system. In fact, high So- 
viet officials now claim to have solved the 
missile defense problem and to have per- 
fected a method of discriminating between 
actual warheads and decoys. This we know 
to be within their technical capability. 

If we continue to delay production of Zeus 
parts until the development phase is com- 
pleted—and the Secretary of Defense recently 
indicated we might not even go into produc- 
tion then— we may not have any missile de- 
fense capability until 1970 or later because 
of the production lead-time required. On 
the other hand, it is within the realm of pos- 
sibility that the Soviets may have their sys- 
tem in operation within the next few years. 

The urgency here is not just a matter of 
having some type of protection against 
enemy ICBM attack but also insurance 
against nuclear blackmail. To which side 
will the uncommitted nations rush and what 
will our State Department negotiators do 
when Mr. Khrushchev announces to the 
world that he has perfected a missile defense 
and is willing to demonstrate it to the world? 

If we wait for perfection before we speed 
production of the Zeus system, we may find 
ourselves blackmailed out of the cold war 
because we channeled $170 million into Tim- 
bukto to try to achieve social and economic 
reforms there instead of risking this money 
on the Nike Zeus. There are some risks we 
cannot afford, such as unilateral disarma- 
ment. There are others that may be worth 
the price. In the case of the Zeus, the Soviet 
advances and their affinity for blackmail 
leave us no choice. 

Sincerely, 
Strom THURMOND. 
{A portion of the report by the Armed 
Services Committee] 
ANTIBALLISTIC MISSILE SYSTEM 


The Committee added $167,900,000 in 
authorization of appropriations for prepro- 
duction activities directed toward the 
deployment of an antiballistic missile de- 
tense system. If implemented by corre- 
sponding appropriations and a decision 
within the Executive Branch to proceed with 
the deployment of such a system, this action 
could save almost 1 year in the time re- 
quired between a deployment decision and 
attainment of the first operational capability. 

A decision whether to produce and to de- 
ploy an antiballistic missile system is one of 
transcendent importance. Such a decision 
involyes consideration of an almost inde- 
scribably complex combination of factors, in- 
cluding financial, technological, and strategic 
ones. 

After about 9 years of research and devel- 
opment effort, the Nike X system (formerly 
called Nike-Zeus) has progressed to such an 
extent that the Committee believes it can 
afford significant protection against many 
types of ballistic missile attack. Recent ad- 
vances in technology and concepts of deploy- 
ment permit a blanket of protection for the 
whole United States against a relatively small 
number of attacking missiles, and tighter 
protection against heavier attacks for 25 ma- 
jor cities, at a 5-year cost of $8.5 to $10 bil- 
lion. Because of its building block or modu- 
lar design concept, the Nike X system lends 
itself to the initial deployment of a light de- 
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tense for a small number of cities and a 
later addition of more extensive and intensive 
coverage as circumstances require. Fortu- 
nately, the Nike X system is capable of de- 
fending against not only intercontinental 
ballistic missiles, but also missiles that might 
be launched from Polaris-type submarines. 
Even a modest ballistic missile defense might 
save millions of American lives in the event 
of an enemy attack. 

The Committee is not attempting to define 
the ultimate type or scope of a ballistic mis- 
sile defense deployment and it is not neces- 
sary to make such a determination now. The 
lead time between a decision to proceed with 
deployment and the attainment of an oper- 
ational capability is so long, however, that 
the Committee considers the cost of buying 
a saving of about 1 year in such a deploy- 
ment as being reasonably priced insurance 
when one considers the consequences of 
being attacked without any protection. 

The Committee understands that the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff are unanimous in sup- 
porting the funding of preproduction activi- 
ties this year. 

Of the $167.9 million added for this pur- 
pose, $153.5 million has been added to the 
Army missile procurement request and $14.4 
million has been added to the Army research, 
development, test, and evaluation authoriza- 
tion. 


[From Data magazine, June 1963] 


SENATOR’s VIEWPOINT: THE GAP IN BALLISTIC 
: MISSILE DEFENSE 


(Senator Strom THURMOND began his sery- 
ice in the United States Senate on December 
24, 1954, after winning the distinction of 
being the first person ever elected to a major 
Office in a write-in campaign. He has served 
since that time except for a brief period when 
he resigned in 1956, in order to place the of- 
fice in a primary election in accordance with 
a promise he made to the people. 

(He serves on the Commerce and Armed 
Services Committees, two of the most im- 
portant committees in the Senate. On Com- 
merce, he is Chairman of the Subcommittee 
which is concerned with all surface trans- 
portation and serves on the Communications, 
Textile, and Auto Marketing Subcommit- 
tees. On Armed Services, he serves on the 
powerful Preparedness Investigating Sub- 
committee and on the Subcommittee on 
Stockpiling of Strategic Materials and the 
Subcommittee on the NATO Status of Forces 
Treaty. 

(The Senator held the position of Circuit 
Judge when he volunteered for active duty 
in World War II the day war was declared 
against Germany, serving in the European 
and Pacific Theaters and participating in the 
Normandy invasion with the 82nd Airborne 
Division. He is a major general in the Army 
Reserve and has served as national president 
of the Reserve Officers Association and the 
Military Government Association. 

(Senator THURMOND has won particular 
distinction in the Senate during 1961 and 
1962 in his fight against what he has de- 
scribed as the State Department’s no-win 
foreign policy in the cold war and the muz- 
zling of military officers in their anti-commu- 
nist statements, troop education programs 
and cold-war seminars for reservists and the 
public. After exposing the now-famous Ful- 
bright memorandum, which urged curtail- 
ment of information on communism to the 
military and the public, the Senator won an 
investigation by a special Senate Subcommit- 
tee on military speech censorship and cold- 
war education activities. 

(In 1962 and again this year Senator THUR- 
MOND has been in the forefront of those 
revealing vital information on the Soviet 
arms buildup in Cuba and urging the formu- 
lation of an effective policy to eradieate com- 
munism from the Western Hemisphere. He 
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first warned that missile sites were being 
constructed in Cuba in a Senate speech as 
far back as January 15, 1962. 

(The South Carolina lawmaker is much in 
demand as a public speaker and has made 
numerous addresses at colleges and univer- 
sities and to cold-war seminar groups across 
the country. 

(The Senator is particularly noted in the 
Senate for his independence, his adherence 
to constitutional principles, his consistent 
record of yoting for economy in government 
spending, his strong support of military pre- 
paredness, and his articulate advocacy of a 
winning policy in the cold war.) 


(By Senator Srrom THURMOND, Democrat, 
South Carolina) 


The acquisition of an effective operational 
defense against ballistic missiles is the most 
immediate and vital requirement of U.S. 
military security today. The degree of suc- 
cess and speed with which we meet this re- 
quirement might well be the crucial factor 
which determines whether general war can 
be deterred and prevented in the next decade. 

The superiority of U.S. strategic military 
forces over the last fifteen years has not been 
the result of a mere quantum increase in 
static forces. Initially, the composition of 
our strategic forces was the Strategic Air 
Command’s long and medium range manned 
bombers, armed with gravity-type nuclear 
bombs. Today, our superiority results from 
a mixture of manned bombers and ballistic 
missiles, with the programmed shift to bal- 
listic missiles progressing at a rapid rate. 

The progress of the transition to ballistic 
missiles is illustrated by the fact that no 
strategic manned bomber is now coming off 
the production line in the United States. 
On the other hand, the Defense Department 
recently announced the status of our stra- 
tegic ballistic missiles as follows: 13 Atlas 
squadrons, with a total of 126 missiles opera- 
tional; 54 Titan missiles operational, and 
an additional 54 to be operational by the end 
of 1963; 30 Minuteman missiles operational, 
with a total of 800 to be operational by the 
end of fiscal year 1965; 9 Polaris submarines 
with 144 IRBM’s operational, with nine more 
Polaris subs to be operational by the end of 
fiscal year 1964, and a total of 41 submarines 
funded. 

The ballistic missile has advantages over 
a manned-aircraft-and-gravity-bomb system, 
but there were distinct factors which pro- 
vided the essential pressures which caused 
development of the missile so rapidly. Our 
strategic superiority was clearly challenged 
by the acquisition of nuclear weapons by the 
Soviets, together with their substantial 
strides in manned aircraft. This was one 
factor which led to the transition. The 
second, and equally important factor, was 
the “catch-up” of defensive systems against 
manned aircraft. Such defense systems, 
comprised of a combination of interceptors 
and point defense weapons, has not, even yet, 
been developed to perfection; but the edge 
of advantage of the offensive manned air- 
craft over the anti-aircraft defensive systems 
has narrowed to the point that a superior 
manned aircraft striking force over that of 
an enemy striking aircraft force could not 
alone provide a clear superiority in strategic 
power. 

The art of ballistic missile weaponry is 
much younger, chronologically, than was its 
predecessor, manned aircraft, when defense 
against manned aircraft approached the 
equalization stage. Despite the short time 
that ballistic missiles have been operational, 
however, this form of weapons system has 
reached relative maturity. 

We must assume that the Soviets have 
matched our efforts, at least from a qualita- 
tive standpoint, in ballistic missiles. It is 
genérally conceded that they have an ad- 
vantage in the application of thrust for 
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their missiles, and they have demonstrated 
in their space program that they cannot be 
far behind us in the field of guidance. Their 
nuclear tests indicate they can produce a 
payload of nuclear destructive power that is 
quite sufficient for destruction of the largest 
targets. They have proved that they are 
capable of launching ballistic missiles from 
the ground and from air and water-borne 
platforms. 

In ballistic missile weaponry, we have 
reached the point now where our superiority 
in strategic military force is almost totally 
quantitative, and the deterrent effect is based 
on the power of mutual destruction, rather 
than on the capability of unilateral destruc- 
tion of the enemy. 7 

The capability of causing mutual destruc- 
tion is not an acceptable basis of deterrence. 
A deterrence depends for its effectiveness not 
only on existing power, but also on the belief 
by the one sought to be deterred that upon 
some level of provocation, the deterrent 
power will be unleashed. The range of prov- 
ocations against which one can make the 
threat of unleasing mutual destruction be- 
lievable is unacceptably limited. 

A deterrence consisting of the power of 
mutual destruction is the necessary result 
of a relative parity of strategic striking pow- 
er. An acceptable deterrence, consisting of 
the power of unilateral destruction of the 
one sought to be deterred, can only be 
founded on a superiority of strategic force. 

The degree of superiority in strategic mil- 
itary forces, which the U.S. now holds, derives 
from a combination of a greater quantity of 
offensive strike weapons and a mix of various 
type weapons. This superiority is projected 
to vanish, as we must assume an approach- 
ing parity in ballistic missiles. 

There are two ways or approaches by which 
a clear strategic superiority can be main- 
tained by the U.S. 

A qualitative breakthrough to a radically 
new type of strategic striking weapon could 
provide the basis for another transition in 
composition of our nuclear strike force. Un- 
fortunately, no such breakthrough is in sight 
for the near future, for our concentration of 
resources and talents on the development 
and production of ballistic missiles—al- 
though producing remarkable results in an 
unbelievably short time—has limited re- 
search and development in new weaponry, 
such as manned military space systems, to 
little more than a token effort. 

The road to continued superiority can also 
lie in the development and deployment of an 
effective ballistic missile defense system, In- 
deed, either side which achieves such a de- 
fense capability first will gain superiority for 
at least a temporary period of time. 

Although a number of approaches have 
been investigated, the most promising U.S. 
ballistic missile defense system to date is the 
Nike-Zeus system. The capability developed 
for this system now includes the potential 
for successful defense against the types of 
ballistic missiles which we now have deployed. 
It does not have the proven capability, in its 
present stage of development, of defending 
against missiles which employ penetration 
aids or other devices to complicate the de- 
tense system, such as are now in the planning 
stages of U.S; development. 

From a developmental standpoint, we have 
made surprising progress on a defense against 
ballistic missiles; but between development 
and the beginning of deployment there is a 
minimum time lag of 48 months. 

Officials at the decision-making level have 
refused to exercise the option to deploy a 
defensive system founded on current devel- 
opment. Development of a more advanced 
system, called the Nike X, has been author- 
ized, but to proceed at a measured pace. The 
more advanced system is not capable of 
initial deployment before 1969, at the 
earliest. 
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Despite the crucial urgency for the earliest 
possible deployment of a defense against bal- 
listic missiles, there has been no crash pro- 
gram for the system, such as has been 
mounted for our non-military man-in-space 
moon exploration program. To date, about 
$1.5 billion has been spent on the Nike-Zeus 
system, and $335 million has been authorized 
for both Nike-Zeus and Nike X together for 
fiscal 1964. NASA, on the other hand, has 
spent about $8 billion on non-military space 
activity to date, and the budget request for 
fiscal 1964 has jumped to $5.7 billion from 
the $1.8 billion appropriated for 1963. 

The general lack of urgency which has 
confronted the Army’s efforts to proceed more 
rapidly, and with a higher priority, on the 
Nike-Zeus program has prevailed under two 
Administrations. Attempted explanations of 
the high level lack of enthusiasm are unim- 
pressive. We are aware that the Soviets have 
attached a high level of priority to the de- 
velopment and deployment of an anti-bal- 
listic missile system. The press has reported 
the deployment of an initial system around 
Leningrad. We are not unaware that the 
Soviets have devoted a considerable part of 
their nuclear testing to the field of ballistic 
missile defenses. Although no one in the 
free world can be sure of the capabilities of 
the system which the Soviets have begun de- 
ploying, the very fact that they have initiated 
deployment of some type of system indicates 
beyond doubt that the Soviets are racing 
frantically to achieve superiority in strategic 
power through this approach, and are making 
very substantial progress toward that end, 
Their system is not, in all probability, as ad- 
vanced as our research model of the Nike- 
Zeus, and almost assuredly not nearly as 
potent as the so-called Nike X which we have 
in the planning stages. 

This comparison can be misleading, how- 
ever, for it compares a Soviet system on 
which deployment is in progress with a U.S. 
system which we could hopefully begin de- 
ployment no sooner than in 1969. In view 
of the fact that the Soviets will have the 
advantage of experience with some type of 
deployed, operational system in the next five 
years, there is every reason to believe that 
they will be capable of improving their sys- 
tem at a rate at least equal to that which 
the U.S. can achieve with its exclusively 
developmental system. Indeed, in the ab- 
sence of a much greater sense of urgency in 
the U.S. program, the Soviets may well ac- 
complish for a period their frantically sought 
goal of strategic superiority by this means, 

Although a defense against ballistic mis- 
siles would make the difference in strategic 
striking power between superiority and par- 
ity—or possible inferiority—there are cogent 
indications that the Department of Defense 
does not even consider the problem to be 
within the context of our strategic forces. 
This negative attitude was demonstrated in 
presentations to Congress on U.S. defense 
posture, in which DOD spokesmen broke 
down major U.S. military forces into three 
major categories for discussion—Strategic 
Retaliatory Forces, General Purpose Forces 
and Continental Air and Missile Defense 
Forces. Although ballistic missile defense 
systems are the balance between superiority 
and inferiority of strategic military power, 
they were not included in the strategic cate- 
gory of first priority. 

The coolness toward ballistic missile de- 
tense systems exhibited at the decision-mak- 
ing level of two administrations suggests 
more than the normal difference in enthusi- 
asm flowing from the different connotations 
of offensive and defensive weapons. In a 
perlod when government, regardless of the 
administration in power, could hardly be 
accused of fiscal frugality,.official witnesses, 
other than the military, have been extraor- 


dinarily distressed on the costs of a ballistic’ 


missile defense system. Actually the dollar 
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cost of a ballistic missile defense system is 
high—but so is the cost of any major weap- 
ons system. Had the decision been made to 
begin production of component parts of the 
Nike-Zeus system in 1963, so that deploy- 
ment of a defense system could have begun 
in 1967, the total costs of the system, de- 
fending about 26 points, would have been 
$15-20 billion, including operation and 
maintenance costs of the system through 
1973. If the decision is made to begin pro- 
duction of components next year, deploy- 
ment could begin, possibly in 1969 of the 
so-called Nike X system, with a cost for the 
system through 1973 of some $1.5-$2.8 bil- 
lion less. The decreased costs for the latter 
alternative stems from the fact that opera- 
tions and maintenance, including salaries of 
operational service personnel would not be 
required for the two years in the late sixties 
with the latter system, for under this alter- 
native no system will be deployed in these 
two years. 

From the standpoint of military power ac- 
quired, the cost of a ballistic missile defense 
system is not excessive. It would cost about 
one-third what the Strategic Air Command 
cost in the decade 1950-60; about one-third 
what Continental Air Defense cost in the 
decade 1950-60; about one-half the cost of 
our ICBM’s and IRBM’s through 1966; and 
less than the cost of Polaris. 

In resisting recommendations for immedi- 
ate production of component parts for a bal- 
listic missile defense system—in 1958, 1961 
and again in 19683—the decision-making level 
in the government stressed that the Nike- 
Zeus system had not yet been developed to 
perfection. Witnesses before Congress re- 
peatedly alluded to the fact that the Nike- 
Zeus had no proven capability for discrimi- 
nation on incoming objects as between pene- 
tration aids or decoys and actual warheads, 
nor the capacity to give 100 per cent pro- 
tection against massive attacks by ballistic 
missiles against a single target. 

Such arguments discount the fact that 
penetration aids, decoys and multiple war- 
heads are still very much in the planning 
stages, and the U.S. has no such devices 
operational. If the Soviets have made de- 
velopmental progress on such devices, they 
have at least not yet equipped their opera- 
tional missiles with such devices. From our 
own research, we know that a program to 
refit or replace existing ballistic missiles with 
such modifications would be a major un- 
dertaking for either the U.S. or the Soviets, 
in resources, scientific and engineering man- 
power and time. 

Also discounted by such arguments is the 
fact that.a decision to begin production of 
component parts to cut time for deployment 
of an AICBM would not freeze the system at 
its present stage of development. During 
the minimum of four years from the begin- 
ning of production of component parts to 
the beginning of deployment, improvements 
in the system could continuously be incor- 
porated into the system. 

Production of component parts of a sys- 
tem long before completion of final develop- 
ment is neither novel nor unproved. Such 
a procedure was in large part responsible for 
the fact that we now have nine Polaris sub- 
marines on station, for had not production 
of components of this system been begun in 
the early stages of development of the Po- 
laris system, the program would have been 
substantially delayed. 

If deployment is to await “perfection” of 
an AICBM system, we will never deploy. 
Anti-aircraft defenses have been under de- 
velopment since World War I, and such great 
strides have been made that the manned 
aircraft carrying gravity bombs can no longer 
be relied on exclusively; but the fact re- 
mains that perfection has not yet been 
reached, for at least some percentage of an 
attacking manned aircraft force can still 
penetrate anti-aircraft defenses and reach 
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any given target—if the attacking’ force is 
willing to pay the price. It is not feasible 
to wait for 100 per cent exclusion for ballis- 
tic’ misstle defense systems, any more than 
it would have been to await a capability of 
100 per cent exclusion before deployment’ ot 
anti-aircraft defenses. 

At the present time, the Nike-Zeus has 
far more proven capability of performance 
than do our operational ICBM’s. The Nike- 
Zeus has been subjected to operational tests, 
a majority of which have been successful 
On the other hand, neither Atlas, Titan nor 
Minuteman, all of which are operationally 
deployed, has been subjected to an opera- 
tional test firing by the service crews, 

The fact that current capabilities of the 
Nike-Zeus system do not include effective 
defense against “massive” attacks of ballistic 
missiles on a single target is just as mis- 
leading as the stress on lack of capability of 
the system against sophisticated penetration 
devices. which are still on the planning 
boards. The Soviets undoubtedly have a very 
creditable array of ballistic missiles, includ- 
ing ICBM’s and submarine launched mis- 
siles, which should under no circumstances 
be underestimated. There is no basis for 
belief that the Soviets have a sufficient num- 
ber of ballistic missiles, however, to permit 
a massive attack on each of a large number 
of first priority targets. If deployment of a 
defensive system against ballistic missiles 
were to do no more than to create a require- 
ment for the Soviets to achieve a ratio of 
seven missiles for each primary target, the 
defensive system would be worth the cost, 
for this requirement could severely strain 
Soviet resources, and possibly exclude other 
major military projects. 

Even more specious arguments have been 
advanced in official testimony against a de- 
cision to deploy an anti-ballistic missile sys- 
tem. Congress was told that a problem ex- 
isted by virtue of fallout from the detonation 
of the AICBM warhead, whereas, in fact, no 
such problem exists. There is a serious ques- 
tion as to what effect the detonation of a 
warhead on the intercepting missile would 
have on the total defense system, and we have 
not ascertained an answer because we have 
declined to engage in nuclear tests in the 
atmosphere. Surprisingly, little or no em- 
phasis has been placed on this unknown, 
which is, in fact, the major uncertainty con- 
nected with the existing AICBM system. 

Official witnesses have indicated the ex- 
tent of their lack of enthusiasm about de- 
ployment of a defensive system against bal- 
listice: missiles, even the so-called’ Nike-X 
which will have sophisticated discrimination 
capabilities, by the injection of highly spe- 
cious belittlements of anti-missile systems. 
They pointed out, for instance, that even 
were the defensive system so perfected that 
it could successfully accomplish 100 per cent 
exclusion of attacking ballistic missiles from 
the defended or target area, the enemy could 
aim for a point outside the defended area and 
depend on radioactive fallout to spread over 
the target area and thereby accomplish a 
high level of fatalities. Forcing an attacking 
power to such a choice’ would constitute a 
major accomplishment of relative strategic 
power, for this would involve a major de- 
grading of the capability of the attacking 
force, All of the destructive blast and heat 
effects of nuclear weaponry would be lost to 
the enemy; and even to obtain radioactive 
casualties, the enemy ballistic force would be 
at the mercy of shifting winds and air pres- 
sures. As a practical matter; and particu- 
larly in view of the state of the art of chemi- 
cal bacteriological warfare, an enemy would 
be most unlikely to utilize ballistic, missiles 
at this minimum level of potential 
destructiveness. Aio 

There are evidences of increasing concern, 
and even alarm, at the lack of emphasis 
which is being placed on the development 
and deployment of a ballistic missile defense 
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system. Efforts in Congress this year to 
override the Administration's decision not to 
go forward now with production of compo- 
nent parts of an improved Nike-Zeus system 
for deployment in 1967 were unsuccessful. If 
deployment of the Nike-X is to begin even 
in 1969, however, a decision by the Adminis- 
tration and the concurrence of Congress must 
come in the fiscal 1965 weapons: authoriza- 
tion bill, which Congress must act on in the 
of 1964. There is every reason to be- 
lieve that Congress will be adamant in 
demanding a decision for deployment of the 
Nike X. £ 
Only time will tell whether we have already 
procrastinated too long; but Judging by any 
objective standard, the absence beyond spring 
of 1964 of a decision to proceed on a crash 
basis with deployment of the best possible 
system for defense against ballistic missiles 
will preclude strategic superiority for the 
U.S. for the coming years. 


Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I yield 10 
minutes to the Senator from South 
Dakota. 

Mr. McGOVERN. Mr. President, I 
thank the Senator. : 

Mr. President, as a cosponsor of the 
pending amendment offered by our dis- 
tinguished colleague from Pennsylvania 
(Mr. CLARK] to strike from the bill funds 
for preproduction activities for the Nike 
X antiballistic missile system, I rise to 
urge its approval. 

The administration has not requested 
this appropriation of more than $150 
million for preproduction of the Nike-X 
missile. At a time of great economic 
strain, I believe it would be a serious 
mistake for us to rush to spend such an 
amount on the development of a costly 
new missile system which has not yet 
been thoroughly evaluated. The amend- 
ment would not strike out funds for con- 
tinuing evaluation of the missile.. It 
would simply defer production of the sys- 
tem until the evaluation is more thor- 
oughly studied and evaluated. 

The Nike X antiballistic missile system 
may well cost in excess of $100 billion. 
Our highly capable Secretary of Defense 
has said that the construction of an 
antiballistic missile system such as this 
would not add measurably to our 
safety.“ Both the Secretary and the 
Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
agree that it would be worthless unless it 
were accompanied by a full fallout shelter 
program, the cost of which might eventu- 
ally reach $100 billion, a shelter pro- 
gram not yet authorized by the Congress. 
The enormity of such figures is stagger- 
ing and its benefits if any may be vastly 
offset by the new arms race it will stimu- 
late and the added strains on our 
economy. 

Only last May the Senate approved, by 
a unanimous rollcall vote, an important 
resolution urging our Government to do 
everything possible to avoid the further 
proliferation of nuclear weapons. If we 
really believe in nuclear nonprolifera- 
tion, I do not see how we can in 
good conscience push ahead the devel- 
opment of new nuclear weapons contrary 
to the best judgment of our leading 
defense experts. Such action would only 
add fuel to the arms race. 

I agree with the Federation of Ameri- 
can Scientists, a distinguished group of 
2,500 scientists and engineers, which has 
said that this is “an immensely compli- 
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cated system which will remain of dubi- 


-ous efficiency.” 


‘I agree with the Washington Post 
which recently said in a lead editorial: 

Secretary MeNamara's estimate that the 
system is not needed at this time is most 
convincing: The dubious effectiveness and 
prospective cost of the ABM system, plus the 
extensive shelter-building that would accom- 
pany it, are unsettling. The problems in- 
herent in reheating the arms race are ob- 
vious, It should not be undertaken at this 
time. 


I agree with the distinguished Repre- 
sentative from California [Mr. CoHELaN], 
who fought the Nike X appropriation in 
the House, who has said: 

Preproduction of the Nike X system goes 
beyond our present requirements. It is not 
a priority item, and with the great demands 
facing us in education, poverty, health and 
housing, it is a misallocation of our resources. 


I support the amendment offered by 
the Senator from Pennsylvania which 
strikes from the bill the pre-production 
funds for the production of the Nike X 
antiballistic missiles. 

It should be made clear, I think, that 
this amendment, if agreed to, would not 
stop the further evaluation of a missile 
system. What it would do is to halt the 
rushing into production of an uncertain 
and highly questionable system before it 
has been properly evaluated. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, may 
we have order? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. May we 
please have order. 

Mr. McGOVERN. Mr. President, 
some people are convinced, as is the Sen- 
ator from South Carolina, that this sys- 
tem would save lives. Other people are 
just as convinced that it would do no 
such thing. 

What is needed, it seems to me, is fur- 
ther testing and evaluation of what could 
very well prove to be a costly and totally 
futile defense mechanism. 

Every Senator should understand that, 
in voting for this amendment, he is not 
voting to halt the evaluation of this 
weapon. He is not voting against fur- 
ther tests, further study, and further re- 
search. He is voting to halt a prema- 
ture and hasty move which the Secre- 
tery of Defense has strongly recom- 
mended against. The President 1s 
against this proposal. The Secretary of 
State is against it and so are many other 
Officials and defense experts who have 
given considerable study to it. 

Mr. President, a number of articles 
have been quoted in the discussion so 
far. However, one that has not been 
brought out on the floor of the Senate 
appears in the current issue of the Sat- 
urday Evening Post which appeared on 
the newsstand, I think, only yesterday, 
authored by Mr. Bill Davidson. He has 
made a careful study of this problem and 
has obviously interviewed in depth the 
Secretary of Defense, General Betts, the 
Army Research Chief, and others who 
have been studying the problem over a 
long period of time. 

I wish I had an opportunity to read 
the entire article into the Recorp. How- 
ever; I should like to ask the indulgence 
of the Senate to permit me to read a 
few selected sentencés from the article. 


Namara said: 
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Mr. DAVASI first makes the point 
that: mil ¢ 

e to deployment of Nike X at the 

t time are the President of the United 


presen 
States, the Secretary of State and the Secre- 
tary of Defense. 


He then goes on to say: 

Secretary McNamara has refused to go into 
production with Nike X, thus precipitating 
a fight with Congress as bitter as his struggle 
with the legislators a few years ago over 
their insistence that he go into production 
with the B-70 super bomber. On that occa- 
sion, Congress appropriated money for B-70 
production, which McNamara refused to use. 


Then the Secretary of Defense has this 
to say, quoting Mr. McNamara: 

There isn’t a senior official in the Pentagon 
today who believes that the B-70 would have 
not been obsolete if we had acceded to Con- 
gress and produced it. It would be the same 
with Nike X. 


Continuing with Mr, Davidson’s arti- 
cle, he states: 

All experts agree that a Nike X umbrella 
over the entire United States is impossible, 
both technically and economically, and that 
even protecting most big population centers 
could escalate the cost of Nike X to perhaps 
$100 billion. 


Mr. President, this is a system that 
no one is certain would provide any ade- 
quate defense. In fact, Secretary Mc- 


It would not add measurably to our safety. 


The article then goes on to point out 
further that the Nike X would be all but 
useless without fallout shelters for the 
populace. 

Congress has not yet ‘authorized the 
construction of such a fallout shelter 
system. This is another reason why we 
need to continue further evaluation, 
study, and testing of this system instead 
of prematurely providing funds for its 
production. 

Quoting further from the article by 
Mr. Davidson: 

Army research chief General Betts says, 
“We can spend billions of dollars on this 
system and not really know all the answers 
as to how it will work, short of full-scale 
testing in the atmosphere and in space. And 
yet we can’t fire nuclear weapons above 
ground because of the nuclear-test ban that 
our Government has signed.” 


No one is suggesting here that we drop 
the nuclear test ban. How are we then 
to correlate moving ahead on this system 
with the word of General Betts that we 
will have no real knowledge of the ef- 
fectiveness of this system until we can 
test it in the atmosphere? We are now 
prevented from doing that. 

I read further from the article: 

Asked about whether the defense ever 
could catch up with the offense in nuclear 
warfare, McNamara said, “I don’t know any- 
body with any expertise in this field ‘who 
thinks so. It costs two to three times as 
much to deploy a unit of defense as a unit 
ot offense costs.“ 


This, it sehs te ma In a erwin g 
That means that for every Nike X mis- 
sile we could deploy, the enemy, for one- 
third or one-half the cost, could, by an 
additional ICBM, overwhelm it. 
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Then concludes Mr. MeNamara: 
You cannot win a race like that. 


As for the charge that the Russians are 
thinking about proceeding with a system 
of this kind—I do not know whether 
they are or not; there seems to be some 
argument about this. Secretary Mc- 
Namara has this to say: 

It’s no argument that if they are doing 
it, we should. They've been wrong many 
times in the past and have been guilty of 
extremely poor judgment. 


It would seem to me, Mr. President, 
the fact that the Russians are reported 
by some people to be making a costly 
mistake in going ahead with a question- 
able system of this kind is, as the Secre- 
tary of Defense said, no reason for us to 
Be so foolish as to repeat the same mis- 

The truth of the matter is that there 
is no defense in a nuclear war. The 
capacity of offensive nuclear weapons 
to overwhelm defensive weapons is so 
enormous that warfare between two ma- 
jor nuclear powers means near annihila- 
tion for both sides. There is no way to 
win a nuclear war. There is literally 
no place to hide. One of the great 
dangers of an antiballistic missile sys- 
tem is that it may create the illusion of 
security—an illusion that could weaken 
the determination of the great powers to 
avoid a nuclear exchange. If Senators 
believe that an antiballistic missile sys- 
tem could keep some people alive after 
a nuclear attack, let them recall Mr. 
Khrushchey’s words that such an ex- 
change would cause “the survivors to 
envy the dead.” 

Mr. President, whenever sensible and 
modest reductions of this kind in need- 
less military spending are proposed, we 
usually hear about the danger it could 
cause to our operations in Vietnam. But 
at least with respect to this system it 
ought to be perfectly clear that we are 
not in any way jeopardizing the opera- 
tions of our soldiers who are fighting the 
guerrillas in southeast Asia. No report 
has even suggested that the Vietcong 
have a missile system that would require 
this kind of questionable antiballistic 
defensive effort on our part. 

Beyond that, we need to keep in mind 
that when we allocate resources run- 
ning into billions of dollars—perhaps a 
‘hundred billion dollars—for a system of 
this kind, which may very well in the 
end turn out to be a white elephant that 
provides no safety for anyone, we not 
only waste money, but we also waste 
resources, we waste brainpower, we 
waste personnel who are urgently needed 
on other problems that relate to our 
national defense and the health of our 
society. 

As I said yesterday, it would be ironic, 
indeed, if after our soldiers pacify Viet- 
nam, they should come home to discover 
that we still have not found a way te 
pacify Chicago. 

In a few minutes, we shall deal witha 
demonstration cities bill that relates to 
this issue of how we can come to grips 
with some of the enormous problems that 
face us at home. The blight of our cities 
that is producing great difficulty for our 
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own society, and I suspect is weakening 
our position in the world asa whole. An 
effort will be made, I am sure, to cut that 
program, on the ground that we cannot 
afford it. 

All that we are suggesting in the 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. CLARK] is that we not 
rush into the production of this highly 
questionable system, which is opposed by 
the Secretary of Defense and the Presi- 
dent and the Budget Bureau, until we 
have had an opportunity to further eval- 
uate it. We do not strike the evaluation 
funds in this amendment. We simply 
defer production until the value of the 
system can be determined. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Recorp at this 
point the Washington Post editorial to 
which I referred and the excellent article 
that appeared in the August 27, 1966, is- 
sue of the Saturday Evening Post, by Mr. 
Bill Davidson, entitled “Can Nike X Save 
Us?” 

There being no objection, the editorial 
and the article were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

[From the Washington (D.C.) Post, July 24, 
1966} 
MONEY FOR DEFENSE 


Under the skillful baton of Representative 
Manon the House passed the enormous De- 
fense authorization bill in great harmony 
after some mild discordant notes during two 
days of floor debate. The balanced and ra- 
tional approach which Mr. Manon, the chair- 
man of the Appropriations Committee, urged 
on his colleagues deserves special notice. 
He told them: “This huge defense bill is not 
spoken of boastfully or capriciously. I speak 
of it with deep regret.” He also found it 
possible to give objective praise to Secretary 
McNamara and to express candidly the feel- 
ings of the great majority of the House on 
Vietnam. “I would say that certainly it 
would be the height of folly for Hanoi to 
ignore the implications of the bill, he 
remarked. “No vacillation or appeasement 
is written into the measure pending before 
us. There is no encouragement here to op- 
ponents who hope the United States will get 
tired and quit.” 

The bill, which should emerge from the 
Senate in much the same form, increases 
the Defense Department’s budget request by 
$946.6 million. Several of the increases will 
be utilized, but there is every reason to think 
that the President will choose not to spend 
additional money on the anti-ballistic missile 
system, the Nike-X. In the most interesting 
phase of the debate Representative COHELAN 
tried, unsuccessfully, to strike $167 million 
for preproduction work on the Nike-X. 

Secretary McNamara’s estimate that the 
system is not needed at this time is most 
convincing. The dubious effectiveness, and 
prospective cost of the ABM system, plus 
the extensive shelter-building that would 
accompany it, are unsettling. The problems 
inherent to reheating the arms race are ob- 
vious. It should not be undertaken at this 
time. 

According to Representative Lirscoms, who 
led the Republicans in the debate, the basic 
Administration defense decisions reflect more 
of a policy of seeking for the future to 
achieve a defense standoff or parity between 
the Communist bloc and the free world, not 
& decisive superiority on our part.” This 
misrepresents the situation. What the Ad- 
ministration, with the support of Congress, 
has achieved is a tangible defense superiority 
over the Soviet Union that it intends to 
maintain. The 1967 defense funds, which 
will be increased by supplemental appropria- 
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tions as needed, achieve this goal but do not 
exceed it to the extent that the domestic 
needs of the Nation must be sacrificed. 


[From the Saturday Evening Post, Aug. 27, 
1966] 


Can NIKE X Save Us?—TxHrs FANTASTIC 
WEAPON Can TRACK DOWN AND DESTROY 
Any ATTACKING Missie—But Ir May 
NEVER BE BUILT 


(By Bill Davidson) 


It is a day which, pray God, will never 
come, Our long-distance radar has picked 
up a series of fast-moving clouds streaking 
toward our major cities at 16,000 miles an 
hour. The warning is given and dozens of 
missile defense centers go on the alert. 

From a tense military installation hidden 
among the dairy farms of the Hudson Valley, 
thousands of probing beams of radar shoot 
into space to investigate the cloud approach- 
ing New York City. Im split-seconds the 
beams cut back and forth across the cloud 
of dummy warheads, balloons, metallic chaff 
and other “penetration aids” designed to 
hide the real nuclear missiles. Computers 
analyze the radar echoes and find three 
actual warheads in the cloud—each capable 
of devastating 60,000 square miles of territory 
and killing millions of people. 

An order is given in a concrete blockhouse. 
Three graceful arrow-shaped missiles—called 
DM15X—2'’s—erupt from their underground 
silos. Nuclear-tipped, the 53-foot-long mis- 
siles speed up into and beyond the atmos- 
phere, each locked by radar onto one of the 
targets. In the blockhouse, technicians 
watch their radarscopes, as the green lines 
traced by our DM15X-2’s approach the red 
lines made by the incoming warheads. In 
seconds the green lines intersect the red 
lines, which waver and disappear. Three 
hundred miles or so out in space the inter- 
ceptions have been made. At a point close 
to the incoming missiles—a point deter- 
mined by computer—the nuclear warhead on 
each of the DM15X-2’s has been detonated. 

But the danger to the city is not yet over. 
The nuclear explosions have caused an ion- 
ized cloud to form, temporarily blinding our 
radar—and a fourth enemy warhead is slip- 
ping through the cloud. This fourth war- 
head is streaking down on New York at more 
than four miles per second. In another 
blockhouse much closer to the city, another 
order is.given, and a slim, 27-foot missile 
called the Sprint is catapulted out of its 
underground silo at a speed so fast that it 
can hardly be seen. A short-range, last-re- 
sort weapon, it reaches the incoming war- 
head less than 150,000 feet above the ground. 
Its nuclear-armed tip is detonated, and the 
enemy warhead, broken and riddled by frag- 
ments, falls harmlessly into empty fields, 

This DM15X-2-Sprint missile team, com- 
bined with its remarkable radar network, is 
called “Nike X.” It is one of the most fan- 
tastic defensive-weapons systems ever de- 
vised by man. The only thing wrong with it 
is that, except for research components de- 
veloped over the last nine years (at a cost of 
more than $2 billion), Nike X does not exist. 
It may never exist. 

One reason is that it would cost an esti- 
mated $25 to $30 billion to produce and de- 
ploy such a system to protect perhaps two 
thirds of the country’s population. Another 
is that, without the sort of full-scale test- 
ing forbidden by the Nuclear Test Ban 
Treaty, we can't be certain that Nike X 
would really do even as well as that. It could 
shoot down some attacking missiles, but no 
one knows how many other missiles would 
get through. Under the circumstances, the 
Administration has flatly opposed pushing 
the weapons system beyond the research- 
and-development stage. 

Thus the United States lacks the kind of 
defense against I. CBM. s that the majority 
of Americans believe we have. In fact, if 
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World War III ‘should’ start tomorrow, we 
could not shoot down a single modern enemy 
missile that was equipped with penetration 
aids. The original Nikes—Ajax and Her- 
cules—were widely deployed, but they were 
designed for use against manned bombers. 
Nike Zeus, which has proved as accurate as 
the Soviet antimissilé missile that Nikita 
Khrushehev boasted could “hit a fly in 
space,” has never gone into production. 
“We, too, can shoot down one fiy,” says Dr. 
Charles Herzfeld, director of the Defense 
Department’s Advanced Research Projects 
Agency, “but finding and shooting down one 
warhead hidden in a cloud of chaff is some- 
thing else again.” 

Only the nonexistent Nike X could do 
that. Because of this capability, Nike X is 
currently causing one of the bitterest be- 
hind-the-scenes controversies in Washington 
since the decision to produce the hydrogen 
bomb. If it weren't for the distraction of 
the Vietnamese war, the Nike X controversy 
undoubtedly would be raging now in Con- 
gress and on newspaper front pages. “It has 
to erupt into public discussion,” says Sen. 
Henry Jackson of Washington, a member 
of the Senate Armed Services Committee, 
“because in all its history, this country has 
never faced a more vital decision. At stake 
is whether millions of us survive or die in 
a nuclear holocaust.” 

Like the Vietnamese struggle, the Nike X 
controversy has its “hawks” and “doves.” 
The hawk argument is a simple and primi- 
tive one. It says, “Forget the detente we 
seem to have reached with the Russians, the 
nuclear-test ban, the dangers of an arms 
race, The only important factor is saving 
American lives.” One of the most articulate 
hawks. Gen. Arthur Trudeau, former U.S. 
Army chief of research and development, has 
said, “The difference in having the Nike X 
system is the difference between about 140 
million and 70 million lives. Well, if you 
can save 70 million lives for 25 billion dol- 
lars, which is $350 per person; I think it 
should be done. I consider my life worth at 
least that much.” 

Another noted hawk, Rep. F. Epwarp 
HÉBERT of Louisiana, a member of the House 
Armed Services Committee, cannot under- 
stand why we do not simply produce a de- 
fensive weapon against a known offensive 
threat, just as we developed the antiaircraft 
gun to combat enemy bomber planes in 
World War I. Rep, HÉBERT says, “How can 
we stake our whole future on the deterrent 
factor of our own offensive missiles, which 
may or may not work when the showdown 
comes?” 

The doves argue that in the nuclear age 
all past theories of offense and defense are 

less. Jerome B. Wiesner, former 
scientific aide to President Kennedy and now 
dean of the School of Science at the Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology, declares, 
“In the Battle of Britain in World War Two, 
the British won by shooting down only ten 
percent of the attacking Nazi bombers. In 
a nuclear war, these percentages would be 
reversed. If only ten percent of the attack- 
ing missiles penetrate our defenses—and not 
even the most avid proponents of Nike X 
think we can intercept more than two 
thirds—the United States would be so devas- 
tated that there would be nothing left to 
defend.” 

Much of the American scientific commu- 
nity agrees. Dr. Ralph E. Lapp, who helped 
develop our first atomic bomb, says, “The 
best the hawks can promise with Nike X is 
140 million survivors and 70 million fatali- 
ties. They talk about 70 million dead citi- 
zens as if that would be some kind of a 
victory. And what about the 140 million 
survivors? Nikita Khrushchev once said, ‘If 
nuclear war comes, the living will envy the 
dead.’ That is so true. With everyone’s bone 
marrow irradiated, our defenses against 
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viruses and bacteria will be so reduced that 
the population will be ravaged with uncon- 
trollable epidemics. There will be no food, 
and even if we replant immediately, the 
strontium-90 levels in grains will make them 
inedible for years. All the birds will have 
been killed by radiation, which means that 
the insects, which have higher resistance to 
radiation, will literally take over the world, 
since there will be no birds to eat them. Also, 
much of the ground cover will be gone, es- 
pecially the evergreens, and floods will devas- 
tate the continent.“ 

The only answer, according to the doves, 
is to press for disarmament or, at the very 
least, maintain our 4-to-1 ratio of offensive 
deterrent against the Soviets. This force of 
1,600-odd I.C.B.M.’s deters our enemies be- 
cause even a surprise attack would leave us 
with enough missiles to destroy the aggres- 
sor with a retaliatory strike. 

The hawk faction in the Nike X controversy 
includes the Joint Chiefs of Staff, most U.S. 
Army generals, most members of both the 
Senate and House Armed Services Commit- 
tees and a great many Members of Congress. 
The dove faction is centered mostly in the 
Administration. Opposed to deployment of 
Nike X at the present time are the President 
of the United States, the Secretary of State 
and the Secretary of Defense. 

Defense Secretary Robert S. McNamara, 
while willing to spend some $400 million this 
year for further Nike X development, has 
flatly told the Senate Armed Services Com- 
mittee, “There is no system or combination 
of systems within presently available tech- 
nology which would permit the deployment 
now of an anti-ballistic-missile defense ca- 
pable of giving us any reasonable hope of 
keeping U.S. fatalities below some tens of 
millions in a major Soviet nuclear attack on 
our cities. 

He has steadfastly refused to go into pro- 
duction with Nike X, thus precipitating a 
fight with Congress as bitter as his struggle 
with the legislators a few years ago over 
their insistence that he go into production 
with the B-70 superbomber. On that occa- 
sion, Congress appropriated money for B-70 
production, which McNamara refused to use. 
This year the House and Senate Armed Serv- 
ices committees have tacked on an addi- 
tional $167.9 million for Nike X preproduc- 
tion toolingup, and again McNamara has re- 
fused to make use of the extra appropriation. 
He says, “There isn’t a senior official in the 
Pentagon today who believes that the B-70 
wouldn’t be obsolete if we had acceded to 
Congress and produced it. It would be the 
same with Nike X.” 

The controversy over the Nike X really 
has its roots in the sad experience of its 
immediate predecessor—a defensive-missile 
system called Nike Zeus, which the Army 
began to develop in 1956. In fact, the 
DM15X-2 missile of the Nike X system is 
basically the same weapon as the Nike Zeus, 
except that its range has been greatly ex- 
tended by the use of more-efficient propel- 
lants. Nike Zeus looked like the ultimate 
answer to the 1.C.B.M. problem, and when 
test firings began in 1959 it seemed to live 
up to all its promise. Its powerful radars 
could pick up a “fiy in the sky,” and its 
electronic computers could guide the Zeus 
to meet and intercept the fly. 

At least ten times in the past eight years, 
the Air Force has sent Atlas missiles roaring 
across the Pacific from launchings in Cali- 
fornia, and the Army's Nike Zeus teams on 
Kwajalien Island 5,000 miles away have been 
able to spot and intercept them. There 
have been misses too. After reviewing an 
Army film of a Zeus interception, Sen. 
RICHARD RUSSELL of Georgia said drily, “The 
missiles always hit the target—in films, any- 
way.” 

By 1963 a concerted campaign was under 
way, both in Congress and in the press, to 
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go into full-scale production of the Nike 
Zeus. Magazines carried ads by companies 
hoping to get Zeus production contracts. 
The ads proclaimed Zeus as the infallible 
antimissile weapon. The Department of 
Defense now believes that these ads helped 
support the misconception among Americans 
that we actually have an effective: defense 
against incoming I.C.B.M.’s. 

In the Senate Armed Services Committee; 
Sen. Strom THurmMonp of South Carolina, an 
Army Reserve general, led a move to appro- 
priate money to go into Nike Zeus produc- 
tion—again against the wishes of the Secre- 
tary of Defense. The Senate killed the Thur- 
mond proposal. That was only three years 
ago. Today members of the Thurmond fac- 
tion in the Senate Armed Services Committee 
admit that, as one of them put it, Nike Zeus 
would have been of limited effectiveness if 
we had gone ahead.” Pentagon scientists 
are even more pessimistic. Lt. Gen. Austin 
W. Betts, the Army’s chief of research and 
development, explains, “If we had the original 
Nike Zeus today and the Russians had not 
reacted, we might have a reasonable defense 
capability. But the Russians could have re- 
acted. They could have given high priority 
to adding penetration aids to their missiles, 
so that they could come in hidden in a cloud 
of decoys. With the old Nike Zeus, we'd 
use up all our defensive missiles chasing 
decoys.” 

At the time of the Thurmond imbroglio, 
the Army research people already were work- 
ing on Nike X as a possible remedy for the 
flaws in Nike Zeus. It was then that the 
Advanced Research Projects Agency, along 
with scientists working under Defense De- 
partment contracts at a number of private 
companies, broke through the fundamental 
handicap of the Zeus’s slow mechanically 
slewed” radar (the familiar big-dish antenna, 
rotating on a motor-driven shaft as it scans 
the sky). This radar couldn't look at a lot 
of targets simultaneously. The breakthrough 
was the development of phased- array 
radars,” Unlike the old-fashioned rotating 
antenna, the new radars consist of huge 
bubble domes, through which scores of sta- 
tionary electronic eyes called radiating ele- 
ments look up into space. Each eye, con- 
trolled by computers, focuses a single radar 
beam. The beams can be switched back and 
forth with the speed of light, covering hun- 
dreds of targets virtually at once. By com- 
paring target blips, high-speed computers on 
the ground can determine which objects are 
warheads and which are decoys. 

When this remarkable radar discovery was 
proved out with tests in the field, the Nike X 
package was assembled. For long-range 
“area defense,” the souped-up Nike Zeus mis- 
sile (renamed the DM15X-2) was wedded to 
the M.A.R. (Multi-function Array Radar). 
For short-range spot defense“ against mis- 
siles that penetrate the “area defense,” the 
new Sprint missile, with its incredible launch 
speed of several thousand miles per hour, was 
teamed up with M.S.R. (Missile Site Radar), 
which complements M.A.R. and backs it up if 
ionization makes it ineffective. Still a third 
radar system is being developed by the Army 
for inclusion in the Nike X complex. This 
is a low-frequency radar, which is poor in 
its ability to penetrate ionized clouds but 
which can “see” objects at fantastic dis- 
tances, The theory is that such radars can 
activate our DM15X-2 missiles before ion 
blackout becomes a critical problem. 

When these developments were revealed to 
Congress in 1965 and 1966, the furore over 
Nike X started again. Much of the argu- 
ment has been over cost. The generally ac- 
cepted figure for any kind of a defense 
against the Soviet Union is $30 billion. The 
hawks say we will spend more than that on 
the Vietnamese war with no visible strain 
on the economy, and aren't 70 million lives 
worth it? The doves say the $30 billion will 
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protect only 12 to 50 cities, and who is to de- 
termine which cities? All experts agree that 
a Nike X umbrella over the entire United 
States is; impossible, both technically and 
economically, and that even protecting most 
big. population centers could escalate the 
cost of Nike X to perhaps $100 billion. 

A second argument has been over meas- 
ures that the Department of Defense in- 
sists must accompany Nike X in order to pro- 
vide a “balanced defense posture.” For ex- 
ample, Russian submarines are equipped with 
“cruise missiles,” which are low-flying nu- 
clear-armed pilotless devices designed to 
skim in just above the surface, where they 
would not even be picked up by our Nike X 
radars. Some experts consider the cruise 
missiles an even bigger threat to the U.S. 
than the Soviet I.C.B.M.’s, and we are deyel- 
oping a “SAM-D” system to combat the 
cruise missiles as well as low-flying enemy 
aircraft. We also must continue to build 
high-speed interceptor aircraft to counter the 
still-existent threat of Russian manned 
bombers. And most controversial of all, we 
must spend $5 billion for fallout shelters to 
house the civilian population in the event 
of an attack. 

The shelters have caused much of the con- 
troversy over defense. Even the hawks in 
Congress have steadfastly refused to appro- 
priate money for a comprehensive shelter 
program. Secretary McNamara argues that 
Nike X would be all but useless without 
shelters. He points out that an enemy will 
know where our Nike X installations will be 
located and might deliberately not aim his 
missiles at the defended cities. He could 
shoot into the open area west of Chicago, 
for example, raising tons of deadly radio- 
active fallout. The fallout, borne onto Chi- 
cago by the prevailing winds, would then 
wipe out the entire population of that city 
if the people were not huddled away in fall- 
out shelters. 

A third point of dispute between the hawks 
and doves involves the matter of testing the 
Nike X system. Army research chief Gen. 
Betts says, “We can spend billions of dollars 
on this system and not really know all the 
answers as to how it will work, short of full- 
scale testing in the atmosphere and in space. 
And yet we can’t fire nuclear weapons above- 
ground because of the nuclear-test ban that 
our government has signed. There are still 
a great many things we'd like to know that 
we can’t learn by testing underground. We 
need a precise assessment of the blackout 
effect ot high-altitude nuclear bursts on our 
radars, for example.” 

The hawks say, “Forget the test ban and 
fire Nike X in the atmosphere anyway. The 
Russians are building an anti-ballistic-mis- 
sile system, and they won’t hesitate to vio- 
late the test-ban agreement if it suits their 
purpose.” The doves say, The surest way to 
precipitate a nuclear war is to renounce our 
hard-won preliminary disarmament agree- 
ments. If the Russians see us breaking our 
word and feverishly testing new nuclear 
weapons in space, they'll guess that we're 
preparing for imminent war, and they might 
then strike first.” 

Of late the controversy has taken an un- 
expected new turn, which has aroused 
optimism among the hawks. The rapid emer- 
gence of Communist China as a nuclear pow- 
er has opened the way for a possible compro- 
mise on the Nike X issue. In his report to 
Congress on February 23, Secretary McNa- 
mara indicated for the first time that the 
Department of Defense might be willing to 
undertake a thin“ Nike X defense against 
“a relatively light attack, such as the Chinese 
Communists may be able to mount in the 
mid to late 1970's.” 

Against the relatively unsophisticated Chi- 
nese missiles expected by 1975, said McNa- 
mara, an area defense might be very et- 
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fective, offering the possibility of avoiding 
any substantial damage.” This type of thin 
defense would cost only $8 billion and could 
be expected to stop at least nine out of ten, 
and probably all, Chinese missiles launched 
against us. McNamara went on to state, 
“With regard to Communist China, the tim- 
ing of a light A.B.M. (anti-ballistic missile) 
deployment should be linked to the peace at 
which the threat actually evolves. Since we 
do not now believe the Chinese could deploy 
any significant I.C.B.M. force before the mid- 
1970's, no production decision on that ac- 
count is needed at this time.” 

Despite this dampener, the hawks have 
been exultant. After years of unyielding re- 
sistance from McNamara, they almost uni- 
versally believe that he is finally moving in 
their direction—as he did in the Vietnamese 
war, However, this reporter recently had a 
candid and revealing interview with Mc- 
Namara in which the Secretary of Defense 
seemed to be as steadfastly anti-Nike X as 
ever. 

“The offense still is the key to our entire 
program,” McNamara said. “The only deter- 
rent against nuclear warfare today is our 
‘assured destruction capability’—the fact 
that any enemy who considers striking us 
first knows he will be wiped out by our re- 
taliatory strike with our offensive weapons, 
in which we have overwhelming superiority. 
We must maintain that superiority no mat- 
ter what the cost. Letting the offense lag is 
suicide. Our continuing research-and-de- 
velopment work on Nike X assists in keeping 
the offense from lagging. In preparing ex- 
perimental defense systems we learn more 
about penetration aids that can foil our de- 
fenses, and in this way we can add the same 
penetration aids to our own offensive mis- 
siles to foil the enemy defense. That, I think, 
is a principal value of our Nike X research.” 

Asked about whether the defense ever could 
catch up with the offense in nuclear warfare, 
McNamara said, “I don’t know anybody with 
any expertise in this field who thinks so. It 
costs two to three times as much to deploy 
& unit of defense as a unit of offense costs. 
That means that for every Nike X missile 
we could deploy, the enemy, for one-third 
or one-half the cost, could buy an I. C. B. M. to 
overwhelm it. You can't win a race like 
that.” 

Does he think there is any defensive value 
in Nike X? “A thin anti-ballistic-missile 
defense against the Chinese might buy us ten 
years of protection, say from 1975 to 1985. 
Against the Soviets it would buy us little or 
no time. Particularly in the latter case, I 
can only ask again, ‘What are you trying to 
do here?’ If you want to increase your de- 
terrent, you can’t add to it with Nike X.” 

Why then are the Russians apparently go- 
ing ahead with a defensive system similar to 
Nike X? The Secretary said, “It’s no argu- 
ment that if they are doing it, we should. 
They've been wrong many times in the past 
and have been guilty of extremely poor judg- 
ment. They spent vast sums for bomber de- 
fense in the 1950’s and early 1960's, for ex- 
ample, and we know we could have pene- 
trated those defenses at will. Why should 
we rush in blindly and duplicate their er- 
rors?” 

McNamara paused and peered out the 
window of his office. The usual dapper Mc- 
Namara look was completely missing. He 
badly needed a haircut, and his face bore 
the deep imprint of fatigue. “It is clear,” he 
said, “that you just cannot win a strategic 
nuclear war today.” 


Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, 
much time do I have remaining? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator has 6 minutes remaining. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I yield 


2 minutes to the Senator from Missis- 
sippi [Mr. STENNIS]. 


how 
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Mr. STENNIS. I thank the Senator, 
especially in view of the fact that we 
are on opposing sides. 

Mr. RUSSELL of Georgia. I also 
yield to the Senator from Mississippi 
such time as I have remaining. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr, President, I wish 
to say, with all the emphasis I can, that 
the major point here is that if the So- 
viets should perfect—and they are try- 
ing to perfect—an antimissile missile 
as a defense to our intercontinental bal- 
listic missiles, then we are out of busi- 
ness so far as our ICBM’s are con- 
cerned, They are concentrating on this 
defense. We know they are making 
some progress: We have been concen- 
trating on this defense, and have made 
some progress in the field of research 
and development, this to the extent of 
$2 billion in expenditures. 

The committee has merely put in some 
extra money so that if there should be 
a breakthrough—and we ought to be 
trying with extra effort to make that 
breakthrough—there will be money 
available. 

Furthermore, as Chairman RUSSELL 
has said, it is high time that the legis- 
lative branch of this Government shares 
the responsibility of what could be the 
most momentous decision we have to 
make this year on our future military 
program, The committee has been very 
cautious; it has gone slowly. The com- 
mittee has opposed increasing these 
funds heretofore. We had a secret ses- 
sion of the Senate on this very point 
2 years ago; the committee opposed the 
additional amount being included in the 
bill then. At that time the move to in- 
clude the extra money failed as to this 
problem, we can go in only one direc- 
tion, and that is forward. We will be 
making a great mistake if we do not 
include this money. I hope it will be 


Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I yield 
myself such of my remaining time as I 
may require: 

There are three compelling reasons for 
supporting this amendment. 

First. We do not have the know-how 
to build an antimissile defense that 
would give us any reasonable assurance 
of security. The quiet devastation with 
which the Senator from South Dakota 
has just demolished the arguments to 
the contrary needs no support from me. 
We just do not now know how to build 
an antimissile defense that would give 
us any assurance of security. 

Second. Crucial domestic. programs 
should not be set aside in order to spend 
this money for war, particularly when it 
will not be effectively spent for war. 

Our money should go for education, 
health, housing, and the war on poverty. 
Of course, we need an adequate defense 
system. Of course, most of this money 
is required. But why should we put our 
judgment against that of the President 
of the United States and the Secretary 
of Defense, and provide more money 
than they have requested? T, for one, 
do not propose to do so. 

Finally, a decision to proceed with a 
huge new weapons system may very well 
provoke a.similar activity by the Rus- 
sians, and we have no credible intelli- 
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gence that they are on their way to 
deploying an antiballistic missile sys- 
tem now. All we: would do would be to 
escalate the arms race, increase world 
tensions, and take one step further on 
the way to world war III. 

Mr. President, if. the Senator from 
Georgia has any remaining time 

Mr... RUSSELL. of Georgia. I yield 
back the remainder of my time. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. CLARK. I yield. 

Mr. COOPER. I know the concern 
that the Senator from Pennsylvania has 
expressed many times in the Senate that 
there should be greater efforts toward 
disarmament. I agree with that. We 
all are aware of the fact that the pos- 
session and development of nuclear 
weapons, if used; could bring about the 
destruction of millions and millions of 
people, and perhaps civilization. How- 
ever, there is another factor to posses- 
sion of these weapons: that until some 
enforcible agreements can be made, the 
possession is a deterrent to war, a deter- 
rent to this destruction. And if this 
weapon, awful as it is, but necessary as 
it 18, could be developed and in the pos- 
session: of the United States, certainly 
so if the Russians should develop it, that 
fact is a deterrent which we hope may 
help avoid war until these agreements— 
which the Senator speaks so well about 
and which we all would like to see— 
could occur. 

Mr. CLARK. If the Senator’s premise 
is correct, his conclusion is correct., But 
the best information I can get is that this 
money would be wasted if it were spent 
to deploy an artiballistic system now. 

Mr. President, I yield back the re- 
mainder of my time. 

Mr. RUSSELL of Georgia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I yield back the remainder of 
my time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
yeas and nays have been ordered, and 
the clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I announce 
that the Senator from Texas [Mr. Yar- 
BOROUGH] is absent on official business. 

I also announce that the Senator from 
Alaska [Mr. BARTLETT], the Senator from 
North Dakota [Mr. BURDICK], the Sen- 
ator from Illinois [Mr. Dovetas], the 
Senator from Arizona [Mr. HAYDEN], the 
Senator from Alabama [Mr, HILL], the 
Senator from Minnesota [Mr. Mc- 
CartHy], the Senator from Oregon [Mr. 
Morse], the Senator from Florida ; 
SMaTHERS], and the Senator from Ala- 
bama. [Mr. SPARKMAN] are necessarily 
absent. 

On this vote, the Senator from Alaska 
[Mr. BARTLETT] is paired with the Sen- 
ator from Oregon [Mr. Morse]. If pres- 
ent and voting, the Senator from Alaska 
would vote “nay” and the Senator from 
Oregon would vote “yea.” 

Mr. KUCHEL. I announce that the 
Senator from Utah [Mr. BENNETT] and 
the Senator from California [Mr. Mur- 
PHY] are absent because of illness. 

The Senator from Kentucky [Mr. 
Moron] is detained on official business. 

Tf present and voting, the Senator 
from Utah [Mr. BENNETT], the Senator 
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from Kentucky [Mr. Morton], and the 
Senator from California [Mr. MURPHY} 
would each vote “nay.” 

The result was announced—yeas 14, 
nays 73, as follows: 


[No. 212 Leg.] 
YEAS—14 
Church Kennedy, N.Y. Proxmire 
McGovern Tydings 
Fulbright Metcalf Williams, N.J. 
muening Nelson Young, Ohio 
Kennedy, Mass. Neuberger 
NAYS—73 
Aiken Griffin Moss 
Allott Harris Mundt 
n Hart Muskie 
Bass Hartke Pastore 
Bayh Hickenlooper Pearson 
Bible ce Uand Pell iy 
Brewster Inouye Randolph 
Byrd, Va. Jackson Ribicoff 
Byrd, W. Va. Javits Robertson 
Cannon Jordan, N.C. Russell, S.C. 
Carlson Jordan, Idaho Russell, Ga. 
Goor Lauson: Bon 
Cooper e 
Cotton Long, Mo. Simpson 
Curtis Long, La. Smith 
Dirksen Magnuson Stennis 
Dodd Mansfield Symington 
Dominick McClellan Talmadge 
Eastland McGee Thurmond 
Ellender McIntyre Tower 
Ervin Miller Williams, Del. 
Fannin Mondale Young, N. Dak. 
Fong Monroney 
Gore Montoya 
NOT VOTING—13 
Bartlett Hill Smathers 
Bennett McCarthy Sparkman. 
Burdick Morse Yarborough 
Morton 
Hayden Murphy 
So Mr. CLARK’s amendment was re- 
jected. 


LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, if I 
can have the attention of the distin- 
guished’ majority leader, I think this 
would be as good a time as any to find 
out what the program will be for the 
remainder of the day and also for to- 
morrow. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, in 
response to the question raised by my 
distinguished colleague, the minority 
leader, it is anticipated that following 
the defense appropriations bill, the Sen- 
ate will take up the demonstration cities 
bill, to be followed by the financial in- 
stitutions bill, Oregon dunes, minimum 
wages, elementary and higher education, 
food for freedom, and Labor and HEW 
appropriations, over the next 242 weeks. 

I stated today that while this is an 
ambitious program, we should try to do 
as much as we can to clear the decks be- 
fore the Labor Day holiday. We expect 
to be in session the day after Labor Day. 

Senators should, accordingly, be on 
notice that the leadership intends and 
expects a full schedule of business on 
each day the Senate is in session. It is 
anticipated that there will be votes every 
day the Senate is in session from now 
until the Labor Day holiday; this in- 
cludes Mondays and Fridays. I repeat 
for the fourth time: This includes Mon- 
days and Fridays: I hope that sinks 
home. 

I would not like to see the Senate de- 
velop into a Tuesday-to-Thursday“ 
club. Senators are therefore on notice 
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that it is up to them whether they will 
be on the job or not. Whether they are 
here or not, legislation will be on hand, 
considered, discussed, debated, and voted 
on. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I submitted to the 
distinguished majority leader, a little 
while ago, that, on an anticipatory check- 
up, there will be a substantial number 
of absentees tomorrow, and I wanted to 
know whether we would go through with 
record votes tomorrow on the bill on 
demonstration cities, notwithstanding 
the absentees. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. We will, if it is at 
all possible. As one who has taken off 
4 days from the Senate, I did so without 
any anticipation that I would be recorded 
in any fashion on any vote. It is the 
first time this year, I think, that I have 
taken any time off. I did so for a worthy 
purpose, to attend the dedication of the 
great Libby project in northwestern Mon- 
tana, That was my responsibility. But, 
I would hope, in view of the situation 
outlined, that the membership of the 
Senate on both sides of the aisle will 
cooperate to the greatest extent possible 
so that we may clear the calendar as 
much as possible before we get down to 
consideration of the civil rights bill. 

May I say also, in discussing the mat- 
ter of the Labor Day holiday with the 
distinguished minority leader, we have 
agreed tentatively that the end of Sen- 
ate business will be on the Thursday be- 
fore the Labor Day weekend. 

On the next day, Friday, September 
2, 1966, there will be a pro forma session, 
before the Senate comes back on the day 
after the holiday. 


AMENDMENT OF SMALL RECLAMA- 
TION PROJECTS ACT OF 1956— 
CONFERENCE REPORT 


Mr. MOSS. Mr. President, I submit 
a report of the committee of conference 
on the disagreeing votes of the two 
Houses on the amendments of the House 
to the bill (S. 602) to amend the Small 
Reclamation Projects Act of 1956. I 
ask unanimous consent for the present 
consideration of the report. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The re- 
port will be read for the information of 
the Senate. 

The legislative clerk read the report. 

(For conference report, see House 
proceedings of August 22, 1966, Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD, pp. 20089-20090. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is 
there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the report? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the report. 

Mr. MOSS. Mr. President, the con- 
ference report on S. 602 represents the 
result of a second meeting of the con- 
ferees on this bill. The Members of the 
Senate will recall that the conferees met 
on June 3, 1966, and came to an agree- 
ment which represented a compromise 
between the differing versions of the two 
Houses. A major point of difference was 
that the House version made the small 
reclamation projects program a national 
program, extending it to all 50 of our 
States, while the Senate was silent on 
expansion, thus leaving the provisions of 
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the basic law, that of 1956, in effect. 
This basic law restricts the program to 
the 17 reclamation States west of the 
100th meridian and Hawaii. 

At the June 3 conference the Sen- 
ate yielded on this provision, and the 
conference report provided for a national 
program as had been approved by the 
House when it considered H.R. 4851, the 
House companion bill to S. 602. How- 
ever, when the conference report was 
brought before the House on July 21, 
1966, that body rejected by a rolicall vote 
of 204 to 136 the report. The Recorp 
shows that the rejection was wholly on 
the basis of the fact that the conference 
bill would extend the program to all 50 
of the States. 

Accordingly, on August 16 the con- 
ferees again met and the House receded 
from its disagreement to the Senate ver- 
sion with respect to the extension of the 
small reclamation projects program. 
That is, under the report Iam submitting 
today, the provisions of the basic law re- 
stricting the program to the 17 reclama- 
tion States and Hawaii would continue in 
effect. 

All of the Senate conferees have signed 
this report. 

Mr. President, the adoption of this 
conference report will be good news for 
@ number of small groups of water users 
whose applications for loans under the 
Small Reclamation Projects Act are 
backlogged in the Bureau of Reclama- 
tion because there are no funds to imple- 
ment them. They have long been wait- 
ing the action which I trust we will take 
here today. 

As the principal sponsor of S. 602, Iam 
delighted by what appears to be the end 
of the road. I first introduced amend- 
ments to the Small Reclamation Projects 
Act in the 88th Congress, and my bill was 
passed by the Senate, but died in the 
House. The present bill, S. 602, was 
passed almost a year ago by the Senate, 
and last fall by the House, and it has 
taken the many months since that time 
to reach agreement on the differing ver- 
sions of the bill. An agreement has 
finally been reached which appears to be 
satisfactory. 

The small reclamation projects pro- 
gram provides a means for State and for 
local agencies to develop small water re- 
source projects whose primary purpose is 
irrigation. The program provides inter- 
est-free Federal loans for irrigation, 
Federal grants for flood control, and in 
general, an opportunity for Federal as- 
sistance for water development and use 
similar to that offered in the regular rec- 
lamation program, but limited to proj- 
ects of relatively small total cost. 

The Reclamation Act of 1902 made 
possible the development of vast projects 
which turned water onto millions of arid 
acres. But it left undeveloped many of 
the smaller projects which fell outside 
of the conventional reclamation pro- 
gram. In an effort to put to beneficial 
use every possible drop of water, many 
groups of water users have banded to- 
gether to build small reclamation dams 
and irrigation ditches, all of them monu- 
ments to private cooperative initiative. 
But it soon became evident that many of 
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these smaller projects, like their larger 
counterparts, could not be developed 
without some Federal assistance, and 
thus the Small Reclamation Projects Act, 
was born. 

The program was first approved in 
1956, with a total of $100 million avail- 
able for loans. It has proved itself a 
most desirable supplement to the Federal 
reclamation law. Loans have been 
made and construction completed on 17 
projects with a total loan amount of 
$34,807,183. There are presently under 
construction, or approved for construc- 
tion, 17 other projects involving a total 
loan amount of $47,721,700. There are 
eight applications presently being con- 
sidered by the Bureau of Reclamation 
which involve loans totalling an addi- 
tional $25,279,500. Approval of all of 
these, of course, would go above the $100 
million ceiling. Until additional funds 
are authorized by passage of this legis- 
lation, these projects must be delayed. 

In addition to the applications now 
under active consideration, there are a 
number of other applications in prepara- 
tion by local groups. They have been 
watching closely the progress of this 
legislation to see whether the necessary 
financing will be forthcoming. I hope 
we will not disappoint them. 

I want to stress that the small recla- 
mation program, like the general recla- 
mation program under which we built 
our large, multipurpose dams, is a loan 
program, and that most of the money 
will be paid back to the Federal Govern- 
ment by the water users. 

The repayment record on reclamation 
projects has always been a proud one, 
and small reclamation projects are no 
exception. 

Of the 34 projects that have been com- 
pleted or are under construction, total 
loans and grants amount to $77,528,883. 
Of this, only $346,500 is included as non- 
reimbursable grants for flood control and 
fish and wildlife aspects of the projects. 

-Repayment has been initiated on 17 
completed projects with fully reimbursa- 
ble loans totaling $34,673,183. Only one 
grant of $130,000 for flood control is as- 
sociated with a completed project. The 
first two completed projects financed 
under this program occurred in fiscal 
year 1961, four were completed in fiscal 
year 1962, four in fiscal year 1963, one in 
fiscal year 1964, three in fiscal year 1965, 
and three in fiscal year 1966. The 
amount repaid through June 15, 1966, on 
these 17 projects is approximately $1,- 
009,000, including $594,000 repaid on 
principal and $415,000 in interest 
charges. The interest rate applied to the 
portions of these loans allocated to mu- 
nicipal and industrial water supply, and 
to excess lands averages slightly over 4 
percent per annum. 

The rate of repayment is increasing 
each year as more projects are com- 
pleted. In addition, in many of the 
contracts the annual payments escalate 
with time as the full benefits of the 
development are realized. There have 
been no deferred or delayed payments. 
The beneficiaries of the developments 
financed under this program are more 
than willing to make their annual pay- 
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ments under this most desirable part- 
nership arrangement between the Fed- 
eral Government and the people. 

The small reclamation program was 
first suggested by the National Reclama- 
tion Association, and I worked closely 
with its officers in the preparation and 
management of these amendments. 

I hope that the Senate will adopt the 
conference report so that the program 
will be assured continuity and adequate 
financing. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the conference 
report. j 

The report was agreed to. 


ORDER FOR ADJOURNMENT UNTIL 
10 O'CLOCK AM. TOMORROW 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that when the 
Senate completes its business today, it 
stand in adjournment until 10 o’clock 
tomorrow. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


COMMITTEE MEETINGS DURING 
SENATE SESSION TOMORROW 


On request of Mr. MANSFIELD, and 
by unanimous consent, all committees 
were authorized to meet during the ses- 
sion of the Senate tomorrow until 12 
o’clock noon. 


DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE APPRO- 
PRIATIONS, 1967 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H.R. 15941) making appro- 
priations for the Department of Defense 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1967, 
and for other purposes. 

Mr. HARTKE. Mr. President, I offer 
an amendment and ask that it be stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The assistant legislative clerk read the 
amendment, as follows: 

On page 28, line 20, after the word “of” 
to strike out “$455” and insert “$492”, 


Mr. HARTKE. Mr. President, I ask 
for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. HARTKE. Mr. President, the 
amendment which I have offered and 
which has just been read will do sub- 
Stantially the same thing as the amend- 
ment I offered a short time ago which 
was defeated by a tie vote. 

Let me repeat what I said when I in- 
troduced the previous amendment: 

This action would delete the approximately 
five lines added by the Senate committee, and 
return to exactly the same language approved 
by the House of Representatives. 


Mr. President, as I said before: 
As I shall show, this action is absolutely 


essential if chaos is not to result in the De- 
partment of Defense overseas schools system. 


I also said: 


There is a second way, but less preferable, 
by which very nearly the same effect can be 
achieved. That is to replace the per-pupil 
limitation figure of $455 in line 20 on page 28 
by the figure $492. 
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Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. HARTKE. I yield. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I shall 
not endeavor to repeat the argument 
which I made earlier. As I said before, 
I simply point out that the $492 figure, 
which is now the figure in the pending 
amendment, would put the United States 
28th in line as far as the average expend- 
iture per pupil is concerned, which is 
more than halfway down the line. I 
point out that the national average, 
which is what the U.S. figure should be 
fixed at, at the least, is $533. In the Dis- 
trict of Columbia it is $565. In my State 
of New York it is over $800 per pupil. 

So we are not doing anything gold 
plated in the amendment which the 
Senator has proposed. 

Mr. HARTKE. As I said previously, 
and I repeat, the law signed on April 14 
made it mandatory that the Defense De- 
partment provide more adequate salaries 
for the overseas schools system. There is 
no special bonanza involved. They are 
merely being placed on a parity level. 

The Defense Department has a noted 
doctor who came from Michigan, who is 
in charge of the overseas school system. 
He has made a remarkable record in try- 
ing to bring that school system up to 
standard, to make it possible for the defi- 
cient schools to be accredited, and to 
make it possible for American boys and 
girls overseas to graduate from them and 
go to college with standard acceptance of 
their educational background. 

This proposal is right. Its purpose is 
to avoid mistreating the children of men 
who may be fighting in Vietnam, or of 
those who may be working in embassies. 
It is wrong to deny those children the 
same opportunities which children in the 
United States enjoy. 

Dr. Bartlett appeared before the Ap- 
propriations Committee. He asked very 
specifically for the funds to do what we 
are asking to be done. The Defense De- 
partment says it needs to be done for the 
boys and girls of men in the Army, Navy, 
and Marine Corps. 

I talked to Dr. Bartlett about the mat- 
ter. He said the language of the Over- 
seas Pay Act is mandatory, The truth is 
that with any figure on page 28, line 20, 
we are still living with a per pupil limi- 
tation. It should be increased to a level 
that will meet the plans and commit- 
ments of the coming year, and that is all 
my amendment provides. 

What we are proposing by this amend- 
ment is that overseas teachers be treated 
like teachers in the United States. These 
teachers do receive some benefits beyond 
salary. It is true that they requested to 
come out from under civil service. In 
1959 they were taken off civil service, but 
in the next 2 years, due to a lack of ap- 
propriation, they received no pay in- 
crease whatsoever. 

By providing funds for them as we do 
in the amendment, they are given no 
special benefit. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, 
will the Senator from Georgia yield to 
me? 

Mr. RUSSELL of Georgia. I yield. 
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Mr. MANSFIELD. Just how much do 
these teachers get, including the fringe 
benefits which come with the position? 

Mr. RUSSELL of Georgia. If the 
committee amendment is adopted, they 
will get between $6,000 and $9,000 a year, 
depending on where they are teaching. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Are these teachers 
qualified personnel who come from the 
States or do they have connections with 
the Military Establishment in Europe? 

Mr. RUSSELL of Georgia. There are 
both kinds. Most teachers go to Europe 
for that specific purpose. However, 
there is a substantial number of wives 
of military and some civilians who teach. 
But the majority of them are those who 
come from the United States and teach 
in this system for only 2 or 3 years. 

This is the only school system I know 
of that does not have a teacher recruit- 
ing problem. We have had difficulty 
getting teachers in various cities and 
States. In my own State capital of At- 
lanta, and in Fulton County, we have a 
fine school system with high pay, but 
they have trouble keeping teachers in 
the system. In the case of these oversea 
teachers, there are from three to four 
applicants available for most positions. 
If the conditions are as horrendous as 
the Senator from Indiana has described, 
I am sure the teachers would not be 
knocking down the doors to get into 
those positions. 

I have been interested in teachers and 
their problems for many years. I was 
interested in it when I was a member of 
the general assembly. I had the prob- 
lem when I was Governor, during the 
depression, when we were trying to pay 
them in money as well as in scrip. 

This whole matter will be in confer- 
ence. The idea that we are reducing the 
teachers’ pay below the rate established 
in the 1966 act is not so. We have no 
such intention. It will not be done if 
the Secretary of Defense exercises sound 
judgment in this matter. These teach- 
ers are not under civil service pay sys- 
tem. They came out of civil service at 
their own request. As I have previously 
pointed out, this placed them under the 
jurisdiction of the Armed Services and 
Appropriations Committees. We have 
been dealing with it for years. This 
year, without knowledge on my part, a 
bill was reported by another committee 
that undertakes to raise their pay by 
$700. We gave them a pay raise for 
fiscal year 1966 of $300. 

Mr. MANSFIELD, Mr. President, 
that is a lot more than the starting 
teacher’s salary in my own State of 
Montana. May I ask if they get their 
transportation paid over and back? 

Mr. RUSSELL of Georgia. They do. 
They get their transportation there, and 
they have an opportunity, in the sum- 
mertime, to attend some of the greatest 
foreign universities in the world—Hei- 
delberg, the University of Paris, and 
many of the other great educational 
institutions. 

They have the opportunity to attend 
those schools; they have broadening op- 
portunities for travel; and the very 
finest teachers in this country endeavor 
to get these jobs. There is no shortage 
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of teachers in this school system. There 
may be a shortage of one particular 
speciality, such as a teacher of chem- 
istry, but by and large, this is the only 
school system of which I have any 
knowledge that has applicants clamoring 
to secure these positions, 

They are entitled to fair treatment 
and they receive it. However, when you 
consider all of the other benefits that are 
included, if this amendment is agreed to, 
some of these teachers will have a be- 
ginning salary of almost $9,000 a year. 

I have said that is excessive, and I do 
not intend to go back to my State and 
tell the teachers there who, I think, have 
a beginning salary of $5,600 or $5,800 a 
year, that I voted for any such salary as 
that to be paid out of. their tax dollars. 
Many of our teachers here look with 
envious eyes at these positions as it is. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Will the Senator 
yield further? 

Mr. RUSSELL of Georgia. I yield. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Does the Senator 
know what the Department of Defense 
plans to do with the schools and teachers 
which are supposedly being evacuated 
from France? 

Mr. RUSSELL of Georgia. I have no 
definite information on that, but, of 
course, they will close the schools and 
move the personnel and equipment out, 
because the dependents have to move. 
Mr. de Gaulle invited us out, after having 
invited us in very enthusiastically a 
decade or so ago. 

But now they must move the depend- 
ents out, and those schools will, of course, 
be closed. 

I perhaps overspoke myself when I 
stressed the University of Paris; but that 
is within the geographic range of the 


teachers. The great bulk of these teach- 
on overseas are in Germany, France, and 
Italy. 


Mr, MANSFIELD, Will the Senator 
yield for one further question? 

Mr, RUSSELL of Georgia. Yes. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Does not the Sena- 
tor think that one way to solve this prob- 
lem would be to bring about a sizable 
reduction of our forces in Western Eu- 
rope, and the complete withdrawal to 
this country of the 70,000 to 80,000 troops 
and dependents who are leaving France? 

Mr. RUSSELL of Georgia. The Sena- 
tor knows well my views on that ques- 
tion. I have advocated reduction of the 
military personnel in Europe for several 
years. And if we do not reduce the per- 
sonnel, we ought to allow a 12-month 
tour of duty there, so they would not 
have these dependents over there. 

This is the first time since the Dark 
Ages when men who were going forth 
supposedly to wage war have carried 
their women and children along with 
them. About the last time we had any 
such situation as that was when Attila 
the Hun came across Burope, leaving his 
scorched trail, and brought his women 
and children with him, In some instan- 
fee) some of the Indian tribes used to do 

But we send our soldiers to Europe to 
stand guard and wage war, and they take 
their women and children with them. If 
we are not going to bring them home, 
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the least we can do is to provide a 12- 
month tour of duty, so that they will 
not have to take their dependents over. 
This would have a substantial favorable 
effect on our gold-fiow problem. 

I wish to deal fairly with these teach- 
ers. I have not completed my examina- 
tion of this question. But if the amend- 
ment of the Senator is defeated, this 
matter will go to conference, and I as- 
sure the Senate that there will not be 
& single dollar of reduction in the pay 
scale of these teachers established in the 
1966 Department of Defense Appropria- 
tions Act, nor will any teacher lose his 
job, when this bill comes out of con- 
ference. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield at that point? 

Mr. RUSSELL of Georgia. I yield. 

Mr. CANNON. The representation 
has been made that if the bill goes 
through as reported by the committee, 
that there would be a reduction in the 
amount of pay of some of these teachers, 
from what they were receiving last year. 
Will the Senator comment on that? 

Mr. RUSSELL of Georgia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, that would only be true in case 
the Secretary of Defense did not avail 
himself of the authority conveyed in the 
committee amendment. I have not dis- 
cussed it with him, but I intend to satisfy 
my mind that he does not intend to re- 
duce anybody’s pay. If he is not willing 
to take that position, I would move that 
the Senate recede from its amendment 
and accept the House provision. 

What I am trying to do is to introduce 
å little commonsense and objectivity into 
our dealing with this problem. There is 
not a great deal of money involved, but 
I think there is a considerable principle 
here, when you put a beginning teacher’s 
salary this high. These funds will be 
paid out of Federal taxes. Their salaries 
plus other benefits should be directly re- 
lated to those paid in the various States. 

Mr. CANNON. Will the Senator yield 
further at that point? 

Mr. RUSSELL of Georgia. I yield. 

Mr. CANNON. What was the average 
amount of the raise that went into effect 
last year? 

Mr. RUSSELL of Georgia. Three 
hundred dollars, across the board, 

Mr. CANNON. So that amount would 
stay in effect throughout the coming 
year? 

Mr. RUSSELL of Georgia. Oh, indeed 
that stays in effect. I do not say we are 
going to allow the $700 this amendment 
would add, because that would add $700 
to the $300 they got last year. But I 
will say there will be no reduction in the 
salary rates provided in the 1966 appro- 
priation act. 

Mr. CANNON. I thank the Senator 
for yielding. 

Mr. INOUYE. Will the Senator yield? 

Mr. RUSSELL of Georgia. I am glad 
to yield to the Senator from Hawaii, 

Mr. INOUYE. Mr. President, I regret 
that I was not able to be on the floor to 
participate in the debate on this matter 
earlier this afternoon. I realize this is 
repetitious, but will the Senator respond 
to a few questions? 

Mr. RUSSELL of Georgia. I will be 
happy to, if I can. 
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Mr. INOUYE. Is the Senator able to 
assure the Senate that, in going to con- 
ference, it is not the intention of the 
Senator to reduce pay? 

Mr. RUSSELL of Georgia. I will as- 
sure the Senator that if this proposition 
reduces pay below the 1966 level, I will 
recede on behalf of the Senate, and ac- 
cept the House provision. 

I do not wish to reduce the 1966 pay 
scale. I just do not think it is fair or 
right to the other thousands of dedi- 
cated schoolteachers of this country, 
who are working for much less than this, 
to increase by $700 this select number of 
teachers who have jobs that are the envy 
of all the schoolteachers of this Nation. 

Mr. INOUYE. Can the Senator from 
Georgia assure the Senate that in con- 
ference he will consider a pay raise for 
these teachers? 

Mr. RUSSELL of Georgia. I will con- 
sider it. I do not promise I will get them 
a Pay raise, because they got one last 
year. But if it is necessary, I would not 
object to one along the lines of the raise 
provided the military forces, or some- 
thing of that amount. 

But to be perfectly candid with the 
Senator, it is not my intention to allow 
them $700 each. If it had been, I would 
not be supporting the committee amend- 
ment. I just think that is too much, 
when you consider all of the collateral 
benefits that these people enjoy. 

Mr, INOUYE. ‘Will the Senator yield 
further? 

Mr. RUSSELL of Georgia. Yes. 

Mr. INOUYE. I realize this is repeti- 
tious, but will the Senator from Georgia 
assure the Senate that it is not the in- 
tention of the conferees on the part of 
the Senate to fire any employee? 

Mr, RUSSELL of Georgia. I can only 
speak for myself, but I will say that is 
the last thing in my mind, There may 
be some reduction in forces due to clos- 
ing schools in France, but I do not think 
it will be substantial. So far as any 
teacher who is now engaged in teaching 
dependents in Germany, where the great 
bulk of our troops are stationed, or in 
Italy, where some of them are stationed, 
or in Spain, where still fewer are sta- 
tioned, it is our intention to see that 
those schools are manned to the same 
capacity they are now, and there will 
not be any greater student loads per 
teacher than at the present time. 

Mr. INOUYE. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. RUSSELL of Georgia. I yield to 
the Senator from Missouri. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, 
there used to be an old-fashioned idea 
of supply and demand. I have had let- 
ters from my State protesting a growing 
shortage of teachers because of draft 
requirements. As I understand the able 
Senator from Georgia, we have four or 
five times more applications for these 
positions than we have positions? 

Mr. RUSSELL of Georgia. It is over 
three times this year. It has been as 
high as five. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Over three times 
this year? 

Mr. RUSSELL of Georgia. Les. 
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Mr. SYMINGTON. Suppose a young 
first lieutenant were to be sent to Korea. 
If his wife wished to, she could obtain a 
position as a teacher, could she not? 

Mr. RUSSELL of Georgia. If she 
were qualified and held a teacher's 
certificate, yes. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. On that basis, 
even after allowances, there might be a 
bit of difficulty in the home because she 
would end up making more money than 
her husband, would she not? 

Mr. RUSSELL of Georgia. That 
would be true, as far as a second lieuten- 
ant is concerned. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. I thank the Sen- 
ator. 

Mr. RUSSELL of Georgia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I reserve the remainder of my time. 

Mr. HARTKE. Mr. President, I would 
like to clear up a number of items. 

First, let us go back, in the committee 
hearings, to the beginning salaries. 
There should be no doubt that the Sena- 
tor from Georgia is talking about be- 
ginning salaries. 

They are very clearly listed on page 
513, part 2. If one has a bachelor’s de- 
gree to start with, the salary schedule, 
if my amendment is agreed to for the 
fiscal year, will be $5,075. 

If one starts with a master’s degree, 
the starting salary is $5,490. 

If one has a master’s degree plus 30 
hours, it would be $5,715. 

It would not be applicable as to 
whether one had a doctor’s degree. 

Mr, RUSSELL of Georgia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, the Senator is reading the basic 
salaries. However, he omits any living 
allowances, medical expenses, post dif- 
ferential allowance, and the post al- 
lowances that are in addition to this 
basic compensation. 

Mr. HARTKE. I want to make my- 
self very clear. The truth is that the 
Senator is talking about fringe benefits. 
There is no doubt of this. Their amount 
appears on page 514 of the hearings. 

But these benefits go to every single 
national who is a Federal employee 
working overseas. They receive them 
under the Civil Service Employees and 
Overseas Differential Allowance Act. 

They get it under the law. It is not 
a salary. Every GS-5 gets these extras 
along with the salary. The teacher does 
not get anything different from any of 
those people over here. 

Does the Senator want to take that 
benefit away from the teachers? Does 
he want to say to them: “You are a 
teacher. You are not to be paid on a 
basis equivalent to that of the mechanic 
working overseas.” 

I am really surprised that the majority 
leader would engage in a colloquy which 
indicates willingness to hold these boys 
and girls as hostages to force the Defense 
Department to bring back personnel 
from Europe. 

I will not say whether I am in favor 
of that proposition. But the Senator 
wants to hold these people as hostages, 
to give them a substandard teacher’s pay 
in order to force return of military peo- 
ple from Europe. 

I think this is a remarkable situa- 
tion. I am shocked and surprised. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 
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Mr. HARTKE. I yield. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
am shocked at the statement of the Sen- 
ator. I think it is untrue, unwarranted 
and uncalled for. 

Mr. HARTKE. The Senator might 
think that, but I did not make any state- 
ment about bringing the people back 
from overseas. I did not say anything 
about bringing the soldiers back. 

But bringing them back from France, 
under the law, it would not make any 
difference. We have so much money to 
pay for each of them with a per pupil 
limitation. Under this law, if we were to 
bring a student home, there would be no 
more money for that student. 

In the United States, a teacher can 
come into Georgia, to Atlanta, which has 
a good school system, and can start with- 
out 1 year of experience, 

We cannot do that in the overseas sys- 
tem, They have to have 2 years of ex- 
perience before starting to teach. 

Let us have it clearly understood that 
the fringe benefits are not fringe benefits 
for teachers alone. They are provided 
for all American nationals overseas un- 
der the civil service law. 

For the benefit of the Senator, the 
starting salaries are contained on page 
513. The starting salary is $5,075 with 
a bachelor’s degree. If one has a doctor’s 
degree, he can get as much as $5,980. 

Mr. RUSSELL of Georgia. The Sen- 
ator is completely in error in saying that 
they have to have 2 years’ experience. 
There is a requirement that they must 
have taught for 1 year. 

The Senator just doubles the require- 
22195 as he did in most of his illustra- 

ons. 

Mr. President, I yield back the re- 
mainder of my time. 

Mr. HARTKE. Mr. President, I yield 
back the remainder of my time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. All time 
having been yielded back, the question is 
on agreeing to the amendment of the 
Senator from Indiana. On this question, 
the yeas and nays have been ordered, and 
the clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll: 

Mr. MAGNUSON (when his name was 
called). On this vote I have a pair with 
the senior Senator from Arizona [Mr. 
HAYDEN]. If he were present and vot- 
ing, he would vote “nay.” If I were at 
liberty to vote, I would vote “yea.” I 
withhold my vote. 

Mr. SIMPSON (when his name was 
called). On this vote I have a pair with 
the senior Senator from Massachusetts 
(Mr. SALTONSTALL]. If he were present 
and voting, he would vote “nay.” If I 
were at liberty to vote, I would vote “yea.” 
I withhold my vote. 

The rollcall was concluded. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I announce 
that the Senator from Wyoming [Mr. 
McGee] and the Senator from Texas 
(Mr. YARBOROUGH] are absent on official 
business. 

I also announce that the Senator from 
Alaska (Mr. BARTLETT], the Senator from 
North Dakota [Mr. Burpick], the Sena- 
tor from Illinois [Mr. Dovctas], the Sen- 
ator from Arizona [Mr. HAYDEN], the 
Senator from Alabama [Mr. HLL], the 
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Senator from Minnesota [Mr. McCar- 
THY], the Senator from Oregon [Mr. 
Morse], the Senator from Florida [Mr. 
SMATHERS], and the Senator from Ala- 
bama [Mr. Sparkman], are necessarily 
absent. 

I further announce that, if present and 
voting, the Senator from (Mr. 
BARTLETT], the Senator from Wyoming 
(Mr. McGee], the Senator from Oregon 
(Mr. Morse], and the Senator from Tex- 
as (Mr. YarsoroucH], would each vote 
“yea.” 

Mr. KUCHEL. I announce that the 
Senator from Utah [Mr. BENNETT] and 
the Senator from California [Mr. MUR- 
PHY] are absent because of illness, 

The Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. 
SALTONSTALL] is necessarily absent, and 
his pair has been previously announced. 

The Senator from Kansas [Mr. CARL- 
son] is detained on official business. 

If present and voting, the Senator 
from Utah [Mr. BENNETT], the Senator 
from Kansas [Mr. Cartson], and the 
Senator from California [Mr. MURPHY] 
would each vote yea.“ 

The result was announced—yeas 38, 
nays 45, as follows: 


[No. 213 Leg.] 
YEAS—38 
Aiken Harris Moss 
Bass Hart Muskie 
Bayh Hartke Nelson 
Boggs Javits Neuberger 
Case Kennedy, Mass. Pell 
Church Kennedy, N.Y. Prouty 
Clark Kuchel Proxmire 
Cooper McGovern Randolph 
Dodd Metcalf Ribicoff 
Fong Miller Tydings 
Fulbright Mondale. Williams, N.J. 
ney Young, Ohio 
Gruening Montoya 
NAYS—45 
Allott Gore Mundt 
Anderson Hickenlooper Pastore 
Bible Holland Pearson 
Hruska Robertson 
Byrd, Va. Inouye Russell, S.C. 
Byrd, W.Va. Jackson Russell, Ga 
Cannon Jordan, N.C. Scott 
Cotton Jordan,Idaho Smith 
Dirksen 72 Mi Syma 
ng, Mo ngton 
Dominick Long, La, 
Eastland Mansfield Thurmond 
Ellender McClellan Tower 
Ervin McIntyre Williams, Del 
Fannin Morton Young, N. Dak. 
NOT VOTING—17 
Bartlett Hill Saltonstall 
Bennett Magnuson Simpson 
Burdick McCarthy Smathers 
Carlson McGee Sparkman 
Douglas Morse Yarborough 
Hayden Murphy 
So the amendment of Mr. HARTKE was 
rejected. 


Mr. MOSS. Mr. President, yesterday, 
the Senate adopted the amendment of- 
fered by the chairman of the Armed 
Services Committee, the Senator from 
Georgia [Mr. RUsSsELL], authorizing the 
President to call up members of the Na- 
tional Guard and the organized Reserve 
to serve on active duty with the prospect 
of being sent to Vietnam for a period of 
18 months, provided these members had 
not previously served on active duty in 
time of war. 

I voted against that amendment, and 
I wish to address myself to it very briefly. 
I recognize in the first instance that the 
vote was rather overwhelming in favor 
of the amendment, and therefore, I speak 
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as a Member of the decided minority of 
the Senate. It is my opinion, however, 
that the Senate was not fully informed 
on the amendment before it, and I must 
confess that I was not present for all of 
the debate on the floor of the Senate. 
As is so often the case these days, com- 
mittee hearings were going on and I 
found myself engaged in that. demand, 
plus the obligations that arose from office 
appointments and other matters, This, 
of course, is my doing, and I have no one 
to blame, but I do regret that I did not 
have an opportunity to make my views 
heard before the Senate prior to the vote. 
I record them briefly now: first, to ex- 
plain a point of view and second, in the 
hope that the Executive will be aware of 
the fact that the Senate does not direct 
that the men be called out as a result of 
this amendment. 

The first point that I would like to 
make is that the amendment of the Sen- 
ator from Georgia is, in effect, a sub- 
stantive legislative act which is attached 
to an appropriations bill. As such, I 
believe it would be subject to a point of 
order, and perhaps the conferees from 
the House of Representatives will point 
this out when the bill goes to conference, 
as I am sure it must do. Second, I be- 
live that the amendment is ill advised 
for two or three reasons. First, it would 
impinge on the integrity of the organized 
units of the National Guard and the or- 
ganized Reserve. We have charged our 
National Guard and Reserve units with 
organizing and training as units and 
being prepared for combat on a rela- 
tively short notice. If the units are now 
decimated by the withdrawal of individ- 
ual members, the combat readiness of 
the units is, of course, steeply degraded 
and we become that much less prepared 
for the function of the Reserve units. 

Second, the recruitment of replace- 
ments will be very difficult indeed. Men 
who could be induced to join the units 
because they wanted to function with 
others of their own community and to 
train to a high degre of readiness, will 
now forgo that because they will recog- 
nize that chances are great that they 
will be pulled out part way through their 
training or perhaps after they have 
achieved readiness and that they may 
never function with their unit. 

In the third place, I think the amend- 
ment violates the promises of the Federal 
Government when we held out to these 
reservists and guardsmen the opportu- 
nity to enter the Reserve and therefore 
be subject to call with the unit in time of 
emergency. These young men accepted 
the assurances of the Executive that if 
they would accept a tour of active duty 
of 6 months and then train for the statu- 
tory period of time, that in this way they 
could render their service obligation to 
the country. In contrast, others of our 
young men chose to “take their chances.” 
They did not seek a Reserve assignment, 
nor voluntarily take a 6-month tour 
of active duty, but chose instead to use 
the weekly drill periods, the summer 
camp periods, and the 6-month training 
period for recreation, school, or other 
activities as they themselves chose. 

Now, with this amendment, we place 
in the same situation those who accepted 
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the obligation and counted on the treat- 
ment that was held out to them, as are 
those who spurned all efforts to serve in a 

reserve capacity. The reservists volun- 
tarily gave up 6 months of their civilian 
time and continued to serve during drill 
periods. 

I think this is highly inequitable and 
for this reason, I would hope that the 
Executive would not break the word of 
the Government by utilizing the authori- 
zation given in the amendment. 

Like others, I have felt that there are 
inequities in the draft law as it now ex- 
ists, and I have supported a full-scale 
study for amendment and recasting of 
the law. That is going forward, and I 
think we should await the study and 
then should address ourselves to the 
problem. I think it is most inequitable 
and undesirable to change the rules in 
the middle of the ball game as this does 
for the organized Reserves and the Na- 
tional Guard. 

Mr. RUSSELL of Georgia. I ask for 
the third reading, Mr. President. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill is 
open to further amendment. If there be 
no further amendment to be proposed, 
the question is on the engrossment of the 
amendments and the third reading of 
the bill. 

The amendments were ordered to be 
engrossed, and the bill to be read a third 
time. 

The bill was read the third time. 

Mr. RUSSELL of Georgia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, on the passage of the bill, I ask for 
the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Dill 
having been read the third time, the 
question is, Shall it pass? On this ques- 
tion the yeas and nays have been ordered, 
and the clerk will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk called 
the roll. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I announce 
that the Senator from Wyoming [Mr. 
McGee], and the Senator from Texas 
(Mr. YarBorouGH] are absent on official 
business. 

I also announce that the Senator from 
Alaska [Mr. BARTLETT], the Senator from 
North Dakota [Mr. BURDICK], the Sena- 
tor from Illinois [Mr. Dovctas], the Sen- 
ator from Arizona [Mr. Haypen], the 
Senator from Alabama [Mr. HILL], 
the Senator from Minnesota [Mr. 
McCartuy], the Senator from Oregon 
[Mr. Morse], the Senator from Florida 
[Mr. SmatHers], and the Senator from 
Alabama (Mr. SPARKMAN] are necessarily 
absent. 

On this vote, the Senator from Illinois 
(Mr. Dovctas] is paired with the Senator 
from Oregon [Mr. Morse]. 

If present and voting, the Senator from 
Illinois would vote “yea,” and the Sena- 
tor from Oregon would vote “nay.” 

I further announce that, if present and 
voting, the Senator from Alaska [Mr. 
BARTLETT], the Senator from North 
Dakota [Mr. BURDICK], the Senator from 
Arizona (Mr. HAYDEN], the Senator from 
Alabama [Mr. HILL], the Senator from 
Wyoming [Mr. McGee], the Senator 
from Florida [Mr. SMATHERS], the Sena- 
tor from Alabama [Mr. Sparkman], and 
the Senator from Texas [Mr. YarBor- 
.OUGH], would each vote “yea.” 
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Mr. KUCHEL. I announce that the 
Senator from Utah [Mr. BENNETT] and 
the Senator from California [Mr. MUR- 
PHY] are absent because of illness. 

The Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. 
SALTONSTALL] is necessarily absent. 

If present and voting, the Senator 
from Utah (Mr. BENNETT], the Senator 
from California [Mr. MurPHY], and the 
Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. SAL- 
TONSTALL] would each vote yea.“ 

The result was announced—yeas 86, 
nays 0, as follows: 


[No, 214 Leg.] 
YEAS—86 

Aiken Gruening Moss 
Allott Mundt 
Anderson Hart Muskie 
Bass ke Nelson 
Bayh Hickenlooper Neuberger 
Bible Holland Pastore 

Hruska Pearson 
Brewster Inouye Pell 
Byrd, Va. Jackson Prouty 
Byrd, W. Va Javits Pro: 
Cannon Jordan, N.C Randolph 
Carlson Jordan, Idaho Ribicoff 
Case Kennedy, Mass. Robertson 
Church Kennedy, N.Y. Russell, S.C. 
Clark Kuchel Russell, Ga 
Coo. Lausche Scott 
Cotton Long, Mo. Simpson 
Curtis Long, La. Smith 
Dirksen Magnuson Stennis 
Dodd Mansfield Symington 
Dominick McClellan Talmadge 
Eastland McGovern Thurmond 
Ellender McIntyre Tower 
Ervin Metcalf Tydings 
Fannin Miller Williams, N.J. 
Fong Mondale Williams, Del. 
Pulbright Monroney Young, N. Dak. 
Gore Montoya Young, Ohio 
Griffin Morton 

NAYS—O 
NOT VOTING—14 

Bartlett Hill Saltonstall 
Bennett McCarthy Smathers 
Burdick M. Sparkman 
Douglas Morse Yarborough 
Hayden Murphy 


So the bill (H.R. 15941) was passed. 

Mr. RUSSELL of Georgia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I move that the Senate insist upon 
its amendments to the bill and request 
a conference with the House thereon, 
and that the Chair appoint conferees 
on the part of the Senate. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Vice President appointed Mr. RUSSELL 
of Georgia, Mr. HILL, Mr. MCCLELLAN, 
Mr. ELLENDER, Mr. STENNIS, Mr. SYM- 
INGTON, Mr. SALTONSTALL, Mr. YOUNG of 
North Dakota, and Mrs. SMITH conferees 
on the part of the Senate. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, with 
the unanimous passage of the Defense 
Appropriations measure, the senior Sen- 
ator from Georgia [Mr. RUSSELL] has 
demonstrated again the validity of his 
well-earned reputation as a colossus with 
no superior in matters of national de- 
fense as well as a parliamentary floor 
manager of skill and judgment with no 
equal. Even the most experienced Mem- 
bers in this body continue to be impressed 
by and to learn from the skill and exper- 
tise of the senior Senator from Georgia. 

Even in this day and age it is hard to 
comprehend any measure encompassing 
$58 billion, however, the Senate has just 
passed an appropriation of over $58 bil- 
lion—and without a change not advo- 
cated by the managers of the bill. This 
is testimony not only to the soundness 
of the proposals embraced in the act but 
is a further tribute to the wisdom and 
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judgment of the Senator from Georgia 
as the chairman of this subcommittee. 

In like manner the ranking minority 
member of the subcommittee, the senior 
Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. SAL- 
TONSTALL], is to be commended for the 
significant part he played in the passage 
of this bill. The cooperation and har- 
mony of effort between the senior Sen- 
ators from Massachusetts and Georgia is 
an example to us all. 

In like manner, the entire membership 
of this subcommittee is to be commended 
for their significant effort in bringing out 
this measure. The yeoman work takes 
place in that chamber—the committee 
room—where all bills receive their polish- 
ing and refinements. 

To the Senators from Mississippi [Mr. 
Stennis], from South Dakota [Mr. Mc- 
Govern], from Ohio [Mr. Youne], from 
Indiana [Mr. HARTKE], from Arkansas 
[Mr. MCCLELLAN], from Pennsylvania 
[Mr. CLARK], and from Missouri [Mr. 
SYMINGTON], who were the principal par- 
ticipants in the floor debate, the Senate 
owes a great debt for completing this 
measure with a minimum of delay. 

The leadership is hopeful that before 
the Labor Day holiday we can increase 
the momentum gained today and con- 
sider the full schedule of legislation an- 
nounced earlier today so that our sine 
die adjournment date will be agreed to 
in sufficient time before the fall elections. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Hackney, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the House 
had agreed to the report of the commit- 
tee of conference on the disagreeing votes 
of the two Houses on the amendment of 
the House to the bill (S. 2858) to amend 
section 502 of the Merchant Marine Act, 
1936, relating to construction differential 
subsidies. 

The message also announced that the 
House had agreed to the report of the 
committee of conference on the disagree- 
ing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendments of the Senate to the bill 
(H.R. 14921) making appropriations for 
sundry independent executive bureaus, 
boards, commissions, corporations, agen- 
cies, offices, and the Department of Hous- 
ing and Urban Development for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1967, and for other 
purposes; that the House receded from 
its disagreement to the amendments of 
the Senate numbered 10, 33, and 38 to 
the bill, and concurred therein; that the 
House receded from its disagreement to 
the amendments of the Senate numbered 
17, 19, and 28 to the bill, and concurred 
therein, severally with an amendment, 
in which it requested the concurrence of 
the Senate; and that the House insisted 
upon its disagreement to the amendment 
of the Senate numbered 26 to the bill. 


DEMONSTRATION CITIES AND 
METROPOLITAN DEVELOPMENT 
ACT OF 1966 
Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 

ask unanimous consent that the Senate 

proceed to the consideration of Calendar 

No. 1404, S. 3708, the Demonstration 
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Cities and Metropolitan Development 
Act of 1966. I do this so that the bill 
will become the pending business. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will 
be read by title. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (S. 
3708) to assist comprehensive city dem- 
onstration programs for rebuilding slum 
and blighted areas and for providing the 
public facilities and services necessary to 
improve the general welfare of the people 
who live in those areas, to assist and 
encourage planned metropolitan devel- 
opment, and for other purposes. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection to the present consideration of 
the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill. 


TRAFFIC SAFETY ACT OF 1966 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate the amendment of the House of 
Representatives to the bill (S. 3005) to 
provide for a coordinated national safety 
‘program and establishment of safety 
standards for motor vehicles in inter- 
state commerce to reduce accidents in- 
volving motor vehicles and to reduce the 
deaths and injuries occurring in such 
accidents which was, to strike out all 
after the enacting clause and insert: 


That Congress hereby declares that the 
purpose of this Act is to reduce traffic acci- 
dents and deaths and injuries to persons 
resulting from traffic accidents. Therefore, 
Congress determines that it is necessary to 
establish motor vehicle safety standards for 
motor vehicles and equipment in interstate 
commerce; to undertake and support neces- 
sary safety research and development; and 
to expand the national driver register. 


TITLE I--MOTOR VEHICLE SAFETY STANDARDS 


Sec, 101. This Act may be cited as the 
“National Traffic and Motor Vehicle Safe 
Act of 1966”. t 

Sec. 102. As used in this title 

(1) “Motor vehicle safety“ means the per- 
formance of motor vehicles or motor vehicle 
equipment in such a manner that the public 
is protected against unreasonable risk of ac- 
cidents occurring as a result of the construc- 
tion or performance of motor vehicles and is 
also protected against unreasonable risk of 
death or injury to persons in the event ac- 
cidents do occur, and includes nonopera- 
_tional.safety of such vehicles. 

(2) “Motor vehicle safety standards” 
means a minimum standard for motor vehicle 
performance, or motor vehicle equipment 
performance, which is practicable which 
meets the need for motor vehicle safety and 
which provides objective criteria, 

(3) “Motor, vehicle’ means any vehicle 
driven or drawn by mechanical power manu- 
factured primarily for use on the public 
streets, roads, and highways, except any vehi- 
cle operated exclusively on a rail or rails, 

(4) “Motor vehicle equipment” means any 
system, part, or component of a motor vehi- 
cle as originally manufactured or any simi- 
lar part or component manufactured or sold 
for replacement or improvement of such sys- 
tem, part, or component or as an accessory, 
or addition to the motor vehicle, 

(5) Manufacturer“ means any person en- 
gaged in the manufacturing or assembling of 
motor vehicles or motor vehicle equipment, 
including any person importing motor vehi- 
cles or motor vehicle equipment for resale. 

(6) “Distributor” means any person pri- 
marily engaged in the sale and distribution of 
motor vehicles or motor, vehicle equipment 
for resale. 
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(7) “Dealer” means any person who is en- 
gaged in the sale and distribution of new 
motor vehicles or motor vehicle equipment 
primarily to purchasers who in good faith 
purchase any such vehicle or equipment for 
purposes other than resale. 

(8) “State” includes each of the several 
States, the District of Columbia, the Com- 
monwealth of Puerto Rico, Guam, the Virgin 
Islands, the Canal Zone, and American 
Samoa. 

(9) “Interstate commerce” means com- 
merce between any place in a State and any 
place in another State, or between places in 
the same State through another State. 

(10) “Secretary” means Secretary of Com- 
merce. 

(11) “Defect” includes any defect in per- 
formance, construction, components, or ma- 
terials in motor vehicles or motor vehicle 
equipment. 

(12) “United States district courts” means 
the Federal district courts of the United 
States and the United States courts of the 
Commonwealth of Puerto Rico, Guam, the 
Virgin Islands, the Canal Zone, and American 
Samoa. 

(13) “Vehicle Equipment Safety Commis- 
sion” means the Commission established pur- 
suant to the joint resolution of the Con- 
gress relating to highway traffic safety, ap- 
proved August 20, 1958 (72 Stat. 635), or as 
it may be hereafter reconstituted by law. 

Sec. 103. (a) The Secretary shall establish 
by order appropriate Federal motor vehicle 
safety standards. Each such Federal motor 
vehicle safety standard shall be practicable, 
shall meet the need for motor vehicle safety, 
and shall be stated in objective terms. 

(b) The Administrative Procedure Act 
shall apply to all orders establishing, amend- 
ing, or revoking a Federal motor vehicle safe- 
ty standard under this title. 

(c) Each order establishing a Federal motor 
vehicle safety standard shall specify the date 
such standard is to take effect which shall 
not be sooner than one hundred and eighty 
days or later than one year from the date 
such order is issued, unless the Secretary 
finds that an earlier or later effective date is 
in the public interest, and publishes his rea- 
sons for such finding. 

(d) Whenever a Federal motor vehicle safe- 
ty standard established under this title is in 
effect, no State or political subdivision of a 
State shall have any authority either to es- 
tablish, or to continue in effect, any safety 
standard applicable to the same aspect of 
motor vehicle and motor vehicle equipment 
performance which is not identical to the 
Federal standard. Nothing in this section 
shall be construed to prevent the Federal 
Government or the government of any State 
or political subdivision thereof from estab- 
lishing a safety requirement applicable to 
motor vehicles or motor vehicle equipment 
procured for its own use if such require- 
ment imposes a higher standard of per- 
formance than that required to comply with 
the otherwise applicable Federal standard. 

(e) The Secretary may by order amend 
or reyoke any Federal motor vehicle safety 
standard established under this section. 
Such order shall specify the date on which 
such amendment or revocation is to take ef- 
fect which shall not be sooner than one hun- 
dred and eighty days or later than one year 
from the date the order is issued, unless the 
Secretary finds that an earlier or later ef- 
fective date is in the public interest, and 
publishes his reasons for such finding. 

(f). In prescribing standards under this 
section, the Secretary shall— 

(1) consider relevant available motor vehi- 
cle safety data, including the results of re- 
search, development, testing and evaluation 
activities conducted pursuant to this Act; 

(2) consult with the Vehicle Equipment 
Safety Commission, and such other State or 
interstate agencies (including legislative 
committees) as he deems appropriate; 
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(3) consider whether any such proposed 
standard is reasonable, practicable and ap- 
propriate for the particular type of motor 
vehicle or item of motor vehicle equipment 
for which it is prescribed; and 

(4) consider the extent to which such 
standards will contribute to carrying out the 
purposes of this Act, 

(g) In prescribing safety regulations coy- 
ering motor vehicles subject to part II of the 
Interstate Commerce Act, as amended (49 
U.S.C, 301 et seq.), or the Transportation of 
Explosives Act, as amended (18 U.S.C, 831- 
835), the Interstate Commerce Commission 
shall not adopt or continue in effect any 
safety regulation which differs from a motor 
vehicle safety standard issued by the Secre- 
tary under this title, except that nothing in 
this subsection shall be deemed to prohibit 
the Interstate Commerce Commission from 
prescribing for any motor vehicle operated 
by a carrier subject to regulation under 
either or both of such Acts, a safety regula- 
tion which imposes a higher standard of per- 
formance subsequent to its manufacture 
than that required to comply with the appli- 
cable Federal standard at the time of manu- 
facture, 

(h) The Secretary shall issue initial Fed- 
eral motor vehicle safety standards based 
upon existing public safety standards on or 
before January 31, 1967. On or before Janu- 
ary 31, 1968, the Secretary shall issue new 
and revised Federal motor vehicle safety 
standards under this title. 

Sec. 104. (a) There is hereby established 
a National Motor Vehicle Safety Advisory 
Council which shall be composed of thirteen 
members appointed by the Secretary, one of 
whom shall be designated Chairman. 
Members of the Advisory Council shall be 
appointed from among persons outside the 
Federal Government and the members shall 
be representative of industry, State and local 
governments, and the public. Three of the 
members shall be representatives of those 
engaged in the manufacture of motor vehi- 
cles, two shall be representatives of those 
engaged in the manufacture of motor vehicle 
equipment, three shall be representatives of 
State and local governments, and five shall 
be representatives of the general public. 
Seven members of the Council shall consti- 
tute a quorum. The members of the Council 
shall be appointed for terms of four years, 
except that three of the members first ap- 
pointed shall hold office for two years, five 
shall hold office for three years, and five shall 
hold office for four years, and any member 
appointed to fill.a vacancy occurring prior to 
the expiration of the term to which his 
predecessor was appointed shall be appointed 
only for the remainder of such term. Any 
vacancy in the Council shall be filled in the 
same manner in which the original appoint- 
ment was made. 

(b) The Secretary shall seek the advice and 
recommendations of the Advisory Council 
before establishing, amending, or revoking 
any motor vehicle safety standard under this 
Act. 

(c) Members of the National Motor Ve- 
hicle Safety Advisory Council may be com- 
pensated at a rate not to exceed $100 per 
diem (including travel time) when engaged 
in the actual duties of the Advisory Council. 
Such members, while away from their homes 
or regular places of business, may be allowed 
travel. expenses, including per diem in lieu 
of subsistence as authorized by section 5 of 
the Administrative Expenses Act of 1946 (5 
U.S.C. 73b-2), for persons in the Government 
service employed intermittently. Payments 
under this section shall not render members 
of the Advisory Council employees or Officials 
of the United States for any purpose. 

Sec. 105. (a) (1) In a case of actual con- 
troversy as to the validity of any order under 
section 103, any person who will be adversely 
affected by such order when it is effective 
may at any time prior to the sixtieth day 
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after such order is issued file a petition with 
the United States court of appeals for the 
circuit wherein such person resides or has 
his principal place of business, for a judi- 
cial review of such order. A copy of the 
petition shall be forthwith transmitted by 
the clerk of the court to the Secretary or 
other officer designated by him for that pur- 
pose. The Secretary thereupon shall file in 
the court the record of the proceedings on 
which the Secretary based his order, as pro- 
vided in section 2112 of title 28 of the United 
States Code. 

(2) If the petitioner applies to the court 
for leave to adduce additional evidence, and 
shows to the satisfaction of the court that 
such additional evidence is material and that 
there were reasonable grounds for the failure 
to adduce such evidence in the proceeding 
before the Secretary, the court may order 
such additional evidence (and evidence in 
rebuttal thereof) to be taken before the Sec- 
retary, and to be adduced upon the hearing, 
in such manner and upon such terms and 
conditions as to the court may seem proper. 
The Secretary may modify his findings as 
to the facts, or make new findings, by réa- 
son of the additional evidence so taken, and 
he shall file such modified or new findings, 
and his recommendation, if any, for the 
Modification or setting aside of his original 
order, with the return of such additional 
evidence. 

(3) Upon the filing of the petition re- 
ferred to in paragraph (1) of this subsec- 
tion, the court shall have jurisdiction to 
review the order in accordance with section 
10 of the Administrative Procedure Act (5 
U.S.C. 1009) and to grant appropriate relief 
as provided in such section. 

(4) The judgment of the court affirming 
or setting aside, in whole or in part, any 
such order of the Secretary shall be final, 
subject to review by the Supreme Court of 
the United States upon certiorari or certifi- 
cation as provided in section 1254 of title 28 
of the United States Code. 

(5) Any action instituted under this sub- 
section shall survive, notwithstanding any 
change in the person occupying the office 
of Secretary or any vacancy in such office. 

(6) The remedies provided for in this sub- 
section shall be in addition to and not in 
substitution for any other remedies pro- 
vided by law. 

(b) A certified copy of the transcript of 
the record and proceedings under this sec- 
tion shall be furnished by the Secretary to 
any interested party at his request, and 
payment of the costs thereof, and shall be 
admissible in any criminal, exclusion of im- 
ports, or other proceeding arising under or 
in respect of this title, irrespective of 
whether proceedings with respect to the 
order have previously been initiated or be- 
come final under subsection (a). 

Sec. 106. (a) The Secretary shall conduct 
research, testing, development, and training 
necessary to carry out the purposes of this 
title, including, but not limited to— 

(1) collecting data from any source for the 
purpose of determining the relationship be- 
tween motor vehicle or motor vehicle equip- 
ment performance characteristics and (A) 
accidents involving motor vehicles, and (B) 
the occurrence of death, or personal injury 
resulting from such accidents; 

(2) procuring (by negotiation or other- 
wise) experimental and other motor vehi- 
cles or motor vehicle equipment for research 
and testing purposes; 

(3) selling or otherwise disposing of test 
motor vehicles and motor vehicle equipment 
and reimbursing the proceeds of such sale 
or disposal into the current appropriation 
available for the purpose of carrying out 
this title. 

(b) The Secretary is authorized to con- 
duct research, testing, development, and 
training as authorized to be carried out by 
subsection (a) of this section by making 
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grants for the conduct of such research, test- 
ing, development, and training to States, 
interstate agencies, and nonprofit institu- 
tions. 

Sec. 107. The Secretary is authorized to 
advise, assist, and cooperate with, other Fed- 
eral departments and agencies, and State 
and other interested public and private 
agencies, in the planning and development 
of— 

(1) motor vehicle safety standards; 

(2) methods for inspecting and testing 
to determine compliance with motor vehi- 
cle safety standards. 

Sec, 108. (a) No person shall— 

(1) manufacture for sale, sell, offer for 
sale, or introduce or deliver for introduction 
in interstate commerce, or import into the 
United States, any motor vehicle or item of 
motor vehicle equipment manufactured on 
or after the date any applicable Federal 
motor vehicle safety standard takes effect 
under this title unless it is in conformity 
with such standard except as provided in 
subsection (b) of this section; 

(2) fail or refuse access to or copying of 
records, or fail to make reports or provide 
information, or fail or refuse to permit entry 
or inspection, as required under section 112; 

(3) fail to issue a certificate required by 
section 114, or issue a certificate to the effect 
that a motor vehicle or item of motor vehicle 
equipment conforms to all applicable Fed- 
eral motor vehicle safety standards, if such 
person in the exercise of due care knows or 
has reason to know that such certificate is 
false or misleading in a material respect; 

(4) fail to furnish notification of any de- 
fect as required by section 113. 

(b)(1) Paragraph (1) of subséction (a) 
shall not apply to the sale, the offer for 
sale, or the introduction or delivery for in- 
troduction in interstate commerce of any 
motor vehicle or motor vehicle equipment 
after the first purchase of it in good faith 
for purposes other than resale. In order to 
assure a continuing and effective national 
traffic safety program, it is the policy of 
Congress to encourage and strengthen the 
enforcement of State inspection of used mo- 
tor vehicles. Therefore to that end the Sec- 
retary shall conduct a thorough study and 
investigation to determine the adequacy of 
motor vehicle safety standards and motor 
vehicle inspection requirements and proce- 
dures applicable to used motor vehicles in 
each State, and the effect of programs au- 
thorized by this title upon such standards, 
requirements, and procedures for used motor 
vehicles, and report to Congress as soon as 
practicable but not later than one year after 
the date of enactment of this title, the results 
of such study, and recommendations for such 
additional legislation as he deems necessary 
to carry out the purposes of this Act. As 
soon as practicable after the submission of 
such report, but no later than one year from 
the date of submission of such report, the 
Secretary, after consultation with the Coun- 
cil and such interested public and private 
agencies and groups as he deems advisable, 
shall establish uniform Federal motor veħi- 
cle safety standards applicable to all used 
motor vehicles. Such standards shall be 
expressed in terms of motor vehicle safety 
performance. The Secretary is authorized 
to amend or revoke such standards pursuant 
to this Act. 

(2) Paragraph (1) of subsection (a) shall 
not apply to any person who establishes that 
he did not know or have reason to know in 
the exercise of due care that such vehicle or 
item of motor vehicle equipment is not in 
conformity with applicable Federal motor 
vehicle safety standards, or to any person 
who, prior to such first purchase, holds a 
certificate issued by the manufacturer or im- 
porter of such motor vehicle or motor vehicle 
equipment, to the effect that such vehicle or 
equipment conforms to all applicable Fed- 
eral motor vehicle safety standards, unless 
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such person knows that such’ vehicle or 
equipment does not so conform. 

(8) A motor vehicle or item of motor vehi- 
cle equipment offered for importation in vio- 
lation of paragraph (1) of subsection (a) 
shall be refused admission into the United 
States under joint regulations issued by the 
Secretary of the Treasury and the Secretary; 
except that the Secretary of the Treasury and 
the Secretary may, by such regulations, pro- 
vide for authorizing the importation of such 
motor vehicle or item of motor vehicle equip- 
ment into the United States upon such terms 
and conditions (including the furnishing of 
a bond) as may appear to them appropriate 
to insure that any such motor vehicle or item 
of motor vehicle equipment will be brought 
into conformity with any applicable Federal 
motor vehicle safety standard prescribed un- 
der this title, or will be exported or aban- 
doned to the United States. 

(4) The Secretary of the Treasury and 
the Secretary may, by joint regulations, per- 
mit the temporary importation of any mo- 
tor vehicle or item of motor vehicle equip- 
ment after the first purchase of it in good 
faith for purposes other than resale. 

(5) Paragraph (1) of subsection (a) shall 
not apply in the case of a motor vehicle or 
item of motor vehicle equipment intended 
solely for export, and so labeled or tagged on 
the vehicle or item itself and on the outside 
of the container, if any, which is exported. 

(c) Compliance with any Federal motor 
vehicle safety standard issued under this 
title does not exempt any person from any 
liability under common law. 

Sec. 109. (a) Whoever violates any pro- 
vision of section 108, or any regulation is- 
sued thereunder, shall be subject to a civil 
penalty of not to exceed $1,000 for each such 
violation. Such violation of a provision of 
section 108, or regulations issued there- 
under, shall constitute a separate violation 
with respect to each motor vehicle or item 
of motor vehicle equipment or with 
to each failure or refusal to allow or perform 
an act required thereby, except that the 
maximum civil penalty shall not exceed 
$400,000 for any related series of violations. 

(b) Any such civil penalty may be com- 
promised by the Secretary. The amount of 
such penalty, when finally determined, or 
the amount agreed upon in compromise, may 
be deducted from any sums owing by the 
United States to the person charged. 

Sec. 110. (a) The United States district 
courts shall have jurisdiction, for cause 
shown and subject to the provisions of rule 
65 (a) and (b) of the Federal Rules of Civil 
Procedure, to restrain violations of this title 
upon petition by the appropriate United 
States attorney or the Attorney General on 
behalf of the United States. Whenever prac- 
ticable, the Secretary shall give notice to 
any person against whom an action for in- 
junctive relief is contemplated and afford 
him an opportunity to present his views, 
and, except in the case of a knowing and 
willful violation, shall afford him reasonable 
opportunity to achieve compliance. The 
failure to give such notice and afford such 
opportunity shall not preclude the grant- 
ing of appropriate relief. 

(b) In any proceeding for criminal con- 
tempt for violation of an injunction or re- 
straining order issued under this section, 
which violation also constitutes a violation 
of this title, trial shall be by the court or, 
upon demand of the accused, by a jury. Such 
trial shall be conducted in accordance with 
the practice and procedure applicable in the 
case of proceedings subject to the provisions 
of rule 42(b) of the Federal Rules of Crim- 
inal Procedure. 

(c) In all criminal or injunction proceed- 
ings for the enforcement or to restrain viola- 
tions of this title, subpenas for witnesses who 
are required to attend a court of the United 
States in any district may run into any other 
district in any such proceeding. 
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Sec. 111. (a) If any motor vehicle or item 
of motor vehicle equipment is determined 
not to conform to applicable Federal motor 
vehicle safety standards, or contains a defect 
which relates to motor vehicle safety, after 
the sale of such vehicle or item of equipment 
by a manufacturer or a distributor to a dis- 
tributor or a dealer and prior to the sale of 
such vehicle or item of equipment by such 
distributor or dealer: 

(1) The manufacturer or distributor, as 
‘the case may be, shall immediately repur- 
chase such vehicle or item of motor vehicle 
equipment from such distributor or dealer 
at the price paid by such distributor or 
dealer, plus all transportation charges in- 
volved and a reasonable reimbursement of 
not less than 1 per centum per month of 
such price paid prorated from the date of 
notice of such nonconformance to the date 
of repurchase by the manufacturer or dis- 
tributor; or 

(2) In the case of motor vehicles, the 
manufacturer or distributor, as the case may 
be, at his own expense, shall immediately 
furnish the purchasing distributor or dealer 
the required conforming part or parts or 
equipment for installation by the distributor 
or dealer on or in such vehicle and for the 
installation involved the manufacturer shall 
reimburse such distributor or dealer for the 
reasonable value of such installation, plus a 
reasonable reimbursement of not less than 
1 per centum per month of the manufac- 
turer's or distributor's selling price prorated 
from the date of notice of such nonconform- 
ance to the date such vehicle is brought into 
conformance with applicable Federal stand- 
ards: Provided, however, That the distributor 
or dealer proceeds with reasonable diligence 
with the installation after the required part, 
parts or equipment are received. 

(b) In the event. any manufacturer or dis- 
tributor shall refuse to comply with the 
requirements of paragraphs (1) and (2) of 
subsection (a), then the distributor or dealer, 
as the case may be, to whom such noncon- 
forming vehicle or equipment has been sold 
may bring suit against such manufacturer or 
distributor in any district court of the United 
States in the district in which said manufac- 
turer or distributor resides, or is found, or 
has an agent, without respect to the amount 
in controversy, and shall recover the damage 
by him sustained, as well as all court costs 
plus reasonable attorneys’ fees, Any action 
brought pursuant to this section shall be 
forever barred unless commenced within 
three years after the cause of action shall 
have accrued. 

(c) The value of such installations and 
such reasonable reimbursements as specified 
in subsection (a) of this section shall be 
fixed by mutual agreement of the parties, or 
failing such agreement, by the court pur- 
suant to the provisions of subsection (b) of 
this section. 

Src. 112. (a) The Secretary is authorized to 
‘conduct such inspection as may be necessary 
to enforce Federal vehicle safety standards 
‘established under this title. He shall fur- 
nish the Attorney General and, when appro- 
priate, the Secretary of the any in- 
formation obtained. indicating noncompli- 
ance with such standards, for appropriate 
action. 

(b) For purposes of enforcement of this 
title, officers or employees duly designated 
by the Secretary, upon presenting appropri- 
ate credentials and a written notice to the 
owner, Operator, or agent in charge, are au- 
‘thorized (1) to enter, at reasonable times, any 
factory, warehouse, or establishment in which 
motor vehicles or items of motor vehicle 
equipment are manufactured, or held for 
introduction into interstate commerce or are 
held for sale after such introduction; and (2) 
to inspect, at reasonable times and within 
reasonable limits and in a reasonable man- 
ner, such factory, warehouse, or establish- 
ment. Each such inspection shall be com- 
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menced and completed with reasonable 
promptness. 

(e) Every manufacturer of motor vehicles 
and motor vehicle equipment shall establish 
and maintain such records, make such re- 
ports, and provide such information as the 
Secretary may reasonably require to enable 
him to determine whether such manufac- 
turer has acted or is acting in compliance 
with this title and motor vehicle safety 
standards prescribed pursuant to this title 
and shall, upon request of an officer or em- 
ployee duly designated by the Secretary, per- 
mit such officer or employee to inspect appro- 
priate books, papers, records, and documents 
relevant to determining whether such manu- 
facturer has acted or is acting in compliance 
with this title and motor vehicle safety 
standards prescribed pursuant to this title. 

(d) Every manufacturer of motor vehicles 
and motor vehicle equipment shall provide to 
the Secretary such performance data and 
other technical data related. to performance 
and safety as may be required to carry out 
the purposes of this Act. The Secretary is 
authorized to require the manufacturer to 
give such notification of such performance 
and technical data at the time of original 
purchase to the first person who purchases 
a motor vehicle or item of equipment for 
purposes other than resale, as he determines 
necessary to carry out the purposes of this 
Act, 

(e) All information reported to or other- 
wise obtained by the Secretary or his repre- 
sentative pursuant to subsection (b) or (¢) 
which information contains or relates to a 
trade secret or other matter referred to in 
section 1905 of title 18 of the United States 
Code; shall be considered confidential for the 
purpose of that section, except that such in- 
formation may be disclosed to other officers 
or employees concerned with carrying out this 
title or when relevant in any proceeding un- 
der this title. 
authorize the withholding of information by 
the Secretary or any officer or employee under 
his control, from the duly authorized com- 
mittees of the Congress, 

Sec 113. (a) Every manufacturer of motor 
vehicles shall furnish notification of any de- 
fect in any motor vehicle or motor vehicle 
equipment produced by such manufacturer 
which he determines, in good faith, relates 
to motor vehicle safety, to the purchaser 
(where known to the manufacturer) of such 
motor vehicle or motor vehicle equipment, 
within a reasonable time after such manufac- 
turer has discovered such defect, 

(b) The notification required by subsec- 
tion (a) shall be accomplished— 

(1) by certified mail to the first purchaser 
(not including any dealer of such manufac- 
turer) of the motor vehicle or motor vehicle 
equipment containing such a defect, and to 
any subsequent purchaser to whom has been 
transferred any warranty on such motor ve- 
hicle or motor vehicle equipment; and 

(2) by certified mail or other more ex- 
peditious means to the dealer or dealers of 
such manufacturer to whom such motor ve- 
hicel or equipment was delivered. 

(c) The. notification required by subsec- 
tion (a) shall contain a clear description of 
such defect, an evaluation of the risk to 
traffic safety reasonably related to such de- 
fect, and a statement of the measures to be 
taken to repair such defect, 

(d) Every manufacturer of motor vehicles 
shall furnish to the Secretary promptly a 
true and representative copy of any notice, 
bulletin, or like written communications to 
the dealers of such manufacturer or pur- 
chasers and users of such manufacturer's 
products regarding the existence or correc- 
tion of any defect in motor vehicles or items 
of motor vehicle equipment as delivered by 
such manufacturer. If the Secretary deter- 
mines that such defect is a safety defect he 
shall review with the manufacturer the ac- 
tion taken and proposed to be taken to ac- 


Nothing in this section shall 
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"complish effective notification of purchasers 
and users. If the action taken and proposed 
to be taken by the manufacturer with re- 
spect to a safety defect is inadequate to ac- 


‘complish effective notification of purchasers 


and users, the Secretary shall order the man- 

ufacturer to take such further measures as 
arè reasonable and necessary to accomplish 
such notice and, if the manufacturer does 
not comply promptly with such order, an in- 
junction to compel compliance may be 
sought in accordance with the provisions of 
section 110 (a). The Secretary may deter- 
mine after such review whether publication 
by him of the information contained in such 
notices, bulletins, and communications re- 
lating to a safety defect will result in effect- 
ing a substantial additional number of cor- 
rections, and if the Secretary so determines, 
he shall disclose to the public so much of the 
information contained in such notices or 
other information obtained under section 
112(a) as he considers necessary for such 
purpose. The Secretary shall not disclose 
any information which contains or relates to 
a trade secret or other matter referred to in 
section 1905 of title 18 of the United States 
Code unless he determines that such dis- 
closure is necessary for such purposes. 

Seo. 114. Every manufacturer or distribu- 
tor ot a motor vehicle or motor vehicle equip- 
ment shall furnish to the distributor or 
dealer at the time of delivery of such vehicle 
or equipment by such manufacturer or dis- 
tributor the certification that each such ve- 
hicle or item of motor vehicle equipment 
conforms to all ‘applicable Federal motor 
vehicle safety standards. In the case of an 
item of motor vehicle equipment such cér- 
tification may be in the form of a label or tag 


on such item or on the outside of a container 


in which such item is delivered. In the case 

— — 3 vehiole such certification shall be 
e form of å label or permanent; 

affixed to such motor ronin 7 

Sec. 115. The Secretary shall carry out the 
provisions of this Act through a National 
Traffic Safety Agency (hereinafter referred 
to as the Agency“), which he shall estab- 
lish in the Department of Commerce. The 
Agency shall be headed by a Traffic Safety 
Administrator who shall be appointed by the 
President, by and with the advice and 
consent of the Senate, and shall be compen- 
sated at the rate prescribed for level V of the 
Federal Executive Salary Schedule estab- 
lished by the Federal Executive ‘Salary Act 
of 1964. The Administrator shall be a citi- 
zen of the United States, and shall be ap- 
pointed with due regard for his fitness to 
discharge efficiently the powers and the du- 
ties delegated to him pursuant to this Act. 
The Administrator shall have no pecuniary 
interest in or own any stock in or bonds of 
any enterprise involved in (1) manufactur- 
ing motor vehicles or motor vehicle equip- 
ment, or (2) constructing highways, nor 
shall he engage in any other business, voca- 
tion, or employment. The Administrator 
shall perform such’ duties as are delegated to 
him by the Secretary. 

Sec. 116. Nothing contained herein shall 
be deemed to exempt from the antitrust 
laws of the United States any conduct that 
would otherwise be unlawful under such 
laws, or to prohibit under the antitrust laws 
of the United States any conduct that would 
be lawful under such laws, 

Sec. 117. (a) The Act entitled “An Act 
to provide that hydraulic brake fluid sold 
or shipped in commerce for use in motor ve- 
hicles shall meet certain specifications pre- 
scribed by the Secretary of Commerce”, ap- 
proved September 5, 1962 (76 Stat. 437; Pub- 
lic Law 87-637), and the Act entitled “An 
Act to provide that seat belts sold or ship- 
ped in interstate commerce for use in motor 
vehicles shall meet certain safety standards”, 
approved December 13, 1963 (77 Stat. 361; 
Puhlic Law 88-201), are hereby repealed. 
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(bb) Whoever, prior to the date of enact- 
iment of this section, knowingly and willfully 
violates any provision of law repealed by 
subsection (a) of this section, shall be pun- 
ished in accordance with the provisions of 
such laws as in effect on the date such yio- 
lation: occurred, 

(c) All standards issued under authority 
0 laws repealed: by subsection (a) of 
this section which are in effect at the time 
this section takes effect, shall continue in 
effect as if they had been effectively issued 
under section 103 until amended or revoked 
by the Secretary, or a court of competent ju- 
risdiction by operation of law, 

(d) Any proceeding relating to any pro- 
vision of law repealed by subsection (a) of 
this section which is pending at the time 
this section takes effect shall be continued 
by the Secretary as if this section had not 
been enacted, and orders issued in any such 
proceeding shall continue in effect as if they 
had been effectively issued under section ‘103 
until amended or revoked by the Secretary in 
accordance with this title, or by operation 
of law. 

(e) The repeals made by subsection (a) 
of this section shall not affect any suit, ac- 
tion, or other proceeding lawfully com- 
menced prior to the date this section takes 
effect, and all such units, actions, and pro- 
ceedings, shall be continued, proceedings 
therein had, appeals therein taken, and 
judgments, therein rendered, in the same 
manner and with the same effect as if this 
section had not been enacted. No suit, ac- 
tlon, or other proceeding lawfully com- 
menced by or against any agency or officer ot 
the United States in relation to the dis- 
charge of official duties under any provision 
of law repealed by subsection (a) of this 
section shall abate by reason of such repeal, 
but the court, upon motion or supplemental 
petition filed at any time within 12 months 
after the date of enactment of this: section 
showing the necessity for the survival of 
such suit, action, or other proceeding to ob- 
tain a settlement of the questions involved, 
may allow the same to be maintained, 

Sec. 118. The Secretary, in exercising the 
authority under this title, shall utilize the 

ces, Tesearch and testing facilities of 

er Federal departments and agencies to 
the maximum extent praticable in order to 
avoid duplications. , 

Sec. 119; The Secretary is authorized to 
oer space revoke such rules and reg- 

ations as deems n to c out 
this title. Arin ry 

Sec, 120, (a) The Secretary shall prepare 
and submit to the President for transmittal 
to the Congress on March 1 of each year a 
comprehensive report on the administration 
of this Act for the preceding calendar year. 
Such report shall include but not be restrict- 
ed to (1) a thorough statistical compilation 
of the accidents and injuries occurring in 
such year; (2) a list of Federal motor vehicle 
safety standards prescribed or in effect in 
such year; (3) the degree of observance of ap- 
plicable Federal motor. -vehicle standards; 
(4) a summary of all current research grants 
and, contracts together with a description 
ot the problems to be considered by such 
grants and contracts; (5) an analysis and 
evaluation, including relevant policy recom- 
mendations, of research activities completed 
and “technological progress achieved during 

ch year; and (6) the extent to which tech- 
2 al dation was disseminated to the 
‘scientific community and consumer-orlented 
Information was made avallable to the mo- 
torin public. 

‘(b) The report required by subsection (a) 
of this section shall contain such recom- 
mendations for additional 7 8 as the 
Secretary deems necessary to promote cô- 
operation’ among the several States in the 
Improvement of traffic safety and to 
strengthen dhe * remy mney pro- 
gram, =g- „ 
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Sec, 121. (a) There is authorized to be ap- 
propriated for the purpose of carrying out the 
provisions of this title, other than those re- 
lated to tire safety, not to exceed $11,000,000 
for fiscal year 1967, $17,000,000 for fiscal year 
1968, and $23,000,000 for the fiscal year 1969, 
and funds appropriated under this author- 
ity shall remain available until expended. 

(b) There is authorized to be appropriated 
for the purpose of carrying out the provi- 
sions of this title related to tire safety and 
title II, not to exceed $2,900,000 for fiscal 
year 1967, and $1,450,000 per fiscal year for 
the fiscal years 1968 and 1969. 

Sec. 122. The provisions of this title for 
certification of motor vehicles and items of 
motor vehicle equipment shall take effect on 
the effective date of the first standard actu- 
ally issued under section 103 of this title. 


TITLE XI—TIRE SAFETY 


Src, 201. In all standards for pneumatic 
tires established under title I of this Act, 
the Secretary shall require that tires sub- 
ject thereto be permanently and conspicu- 
ously labeled with such safety information 
as he determines to be necessary to carry 
out the purposes of this Act. Such labeling 
shall include— 

(1) suitable identification of the manu- 
facturer, or in the case of a retreaded tire 
suitable identification of the retreader, un- 
less the tire contains a brand name other 
than the name of the manufacturer in which 
case it shall also contain a code mark which 
would permit the seller of such tire to iden- 
tify the manufacturer thereof to the pur- 
chaser upon his request. 

(2) the composition of the material used 
in the ply of the tire. 

(3) the actual number of plies in the tire. 

(4) the maximum permissible load for the 


(5) a recital that the tire conforms to Fed- 
eral minimum safe performance standards, 
except that in lieu of such recital the Sec- 
retary may prescribe an appropriate mark or 
symbol for use by those manufacturers or 
retreaders who comply with such standards. 
The Secretary may require that additional 
safety related information be disclosed to 
the purchaser of a tire at the time of sale 
of the tire. 

Sec. 202. In standards established under 
title I of this Act the Secretary shall require 
that each motor vehicle be equipped by the 
manufacturer or by the purchaser thereof 
at the time of the first purchase thereof in 
good faith for purposes other than resale with 
tires which meet the maximum permissible 
load standards when such vehicle is fully 
loaded with the maximum number of pas- 
sengers it is designed to carry and a reason- 
able amount of luggage. 

Sec. 203. In order to assist the consumer 
to make an informed choice in the purchase 
of motor vehicle tires, within two years after 
the enactment of this title, the Secretary 
shall, through standards established under 
title I of this Act, prescribe by order, and 
publish in the Federal Register, a uniform 
quality grading system for motor vehicle 
tires. Such order shall specify the date such 
system is to take effect which shall not be 
sooner than one hundred and eighty days or 
‘later than one year from the date such order 
is issued, The Secretary shall also cooperate 
with industry and the Federal Trade Com- 
mission to the maximum extent practicable 
in efforts to eliminate deceptive and con- 
‘fusing tire ‘nomenclature and marketing 
practices. 


TITLE ITI—ACCIDENT AND INJURY RESEARCH AND 
TEST FACILITY 


Sec. 301. The Secretary of Commerce is 
hereby authorized to make a complete in- 
vestigation and study of the need for a fa- 
cility or facilities to conduct research; de- 
velopment, and testing in traffic) safety 
(including but not limited to motor vehicle 
and highway safety) authorized by law, and 
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research, development, and testing relating 
to the safety of agricultural machinery used 
on highways or in connection with the main- 
tenance of highways (with particular em- 
phasis on tractor safety) as he deems appro- 
priate and necessary. 

Sec. 302. The Secretary shall report the 
results of his investigation and study to 
Congress. not later than December 31, 1967. 
Such report shall include but not be limited 
to (1) an inventory of existing capabilities, 
equipment, and facilities, either publicly or 
privately owned or operated, which could be 
made available for use by the Secretary in 
carrying out the safety research, develop- 
ment, and testing referred to in section 301, 
(2) recommendations as to the site or sites 
for any recommended facility or facilities, 
(3) preliminary plans, specifications, and 
drawings for such recommended facility or 
facilities (including major research, develop- 
ment, and testing equipment), and (4) the 
estimated cost of the recommended sites, fa- 
cilities, and equipment. 

Sec. 303. There is hereby authorized to be 
appropriated not to exceed $3,000,000 for the 
investigation, study, and report authorized 
by this title. Any funds so appropriated 
shall remain available until expended, 

TITLE IV—NATIONAL DRIVER REGISTER 

Sec. 401. The Act entitled “An Act to 

provide for a register in the Department of 
Commerce in which shall be listed the names 
of certain persons who have had their motor 
vehicle operator's licenses revoked”, approved 
July 14, 1960, as amended (74 Stat. 526; 23 
U.S.C. 313 note), is hereby amended to read 
as follows: 
“That the Secretary of Commerce shall estab- 
lish and maintain a register identifying each 
individual reported to him by a State, or 
political subdivision thereof, as an individual 
with r to whom such State or political 
subdivision has denied, terminated, or tem- 
porarily withdrawn (except a withdrawal for 
less than six months based on a4 series of 
nonmoving violations) an individual's license 
or privilege to operate a motor vehicle. 

“Sec. 2. Only at the request of a State, 
a political subdivision thereof, or a Federal 
department or agency, shall the Secretary 
furnish information contained in the register 
established under the first section of this 
Act, and such information shall be furnished 
only to the requesting party and only with 
respect to an individual applicant for a 
motor vehicle operator’s license or permit. 

“Src. 3. As used in this Act, the term 
‘State’ includes each of the several States, 
the Commonwealth of Puerto Rico, the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, Guam, the Virgin Islands, 
the Canal Zone, and American Samoa.” 


Mr. MAGNUSON. . Mr. President, this 
is a very important bill. There has been 
some interest as to whether we would 
hold a conference after looking over the 
House bill as it was passed yesterday. 
This is the auto safety bill, with the tire 
safety bill included. The Senate com- 
mittee decided that it would most cer- 
tainly hold a conference. 

However, for the benefit of those in- 
terested in this subject, we probably 
youl have to do that next week some 

e. 

Mr. President, the distinguished chair- 
man and members of the House Commit- 
tee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
devoted 13 days of hearings and 17 days 
of executive sessions to the study and 
consideration of the traffic safety bill. 


"There is no question in my mind that 


the House has contributed greatly by its 
efforts to the clarity and effectiveness of 
this major legislation. 

In clarifying the scope of truck stand- 


ards, in spelling out detailed require- 
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ments for tire safety standards and 
labeling, in providing for the Presiden- 
tial naming of a Traffic Safety Adminis- 
trator, in directing the Secretary to de- 
velop used car standards, in requiring 
the disclosure of safety performance 
data to prospective new car buyers and 
in several other particulars the House 
amendments represent constructive ef- 
fort greatly in the public interest. 

There are, however, several desirable 
features of the Senate bill which are not 
fully reflected in the House version. We 
intend to explore, in conference, ap- 
parent conflicts between the Senate and 
House bills relating to such matters as: 

First. The effective date of interim 
or initial—standards; 

Second. The requirement that indus- 
try must sustain the burden of proof in 
order to justify an extension of the ef- 
fective date for standards; 

Third. The general investigatory au- 
thority of the Secretary in aid of enforce- 
ment of standards; 

Fourth, The makeup and responsibili- 
ties of the Advisory Council provided for 
in the House version; 

Fifth. The desirability of the Senate 
patent provision securing the fruits of 
federally financed research to the general 
public; 

Sixth. The authority of the Secretary 
immediately to disclose to the public 
information concerning automobile 
defects; 

Seventh. The authority of the Secre- 
tary to enjoin nonnegligent, as well as 
negligent, violations of standards; 

Eighth. The desirability of prohibiting 
tire regrooving; 

Ninth. Clarification of the Secretary’s 
authority to develop standards without 
the necessity of formal rulemaking hear- 
ings; and 

Tenth. Clarifying the obligation of 
manufacturers to notify the Secretary of 
oral as well as written communications to 
dealers relating to defects. 

In addition, there are relatively minor 
differences between the two versions of 
the traffic safety bill which can profit- 
ably be explored in conference. I am 
confident that the product of the con- 
ference will be legislation which embodies 
the best features of each bill. 

Mr. COTTON. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Washington yield? 

Mr, MAGNUSON. I yield, 

Mr. COTTON. Not so minor is the 
matter of consultation, with the part that 
the Vehicle Equipment Safety Commis- 
sion will play in the picture, is that not 
correct? 

Mr. MAGNUSON, Yes. That is an 
important fact. Although some of these 
differences may seem to be minor, they 
will have to be clarified because this is a 
major piece of legislation. Overall, the 
House did an excellent job. 

Mr. President, I move that the Senate 
disagree to the House amendments, ask 
for a conference with the House, and that 
the Chair appoint the conferees. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Vice President appointed Mr..Macnuson, 
Mr. Monroney,) Mr. HARTKE, Mr. Hart, 
Mr. Corron, and Mr. Morton. conferees 
on the part of the Senate. 
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Mr. COTTON. If the Senator. from 
Washington will yield again, I agree with 
the Senator's excellent statement. I 
merely want the Recorp to show that 
what seemed to me to be a very impor- 
tant matter to adjust between the House 
and Senate was the nature and extent 
of the participation of the VESC. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Yes. Let me say to 
the Senator from New Hampshire, who 
did so much in working on the bill in the 
Commerce Committee, I think that we 
will have to take a good, long, hard look 
at both provisions relating to used cars. 
The House has a used car feature, and 
as the Senator knows, we decided not to 
abandon, it, but because of the practical- 
ities involved, we directed the Secretary 
to guide us on used car standards. He 
would be required to report after 1 year. 
The two versions are not necessarily at 
variance, but both committees in the 
House and Senate are looking for a prac- 
tical solution to the used car situation. 

Mr. COTTON, I think that the dis- 
tinguished chairman of the committee 
pc outlined the situation very well in- 
deed. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I thank the Sen- 
ator from New Hampshire. 


MALNUTRITION AND CHILD MOR- 
TALITY A WORLD PROBLEM 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, mal- 
nutrition and child mortality caused by 
protein deficiency—and this is the prin- 
cipal cause—is a world problem. 

It is so recognized by the World Health 
Organization, the United Nations Food 
and Agriculture Organization, the 
United Nations Educational, Scientific, 
and Cultural Organization, and the 
United Nations Children’s Fund. 

It is so recognized by the President of 
the United States, the Department of 
Agriculture, the Department of State, 
the Department of the Interior, the Na- 
tional Academy of Sciences, and, among 
other scientific groups, by the President’s 
Science Advisory Committee. 

With one exception, I would say, it is 
a fact universally recognized. That ex- 
ception is the Food and Drug Adminis- 
tration. 

Outside the Food and Drug Adminis- 
tration, which has been procrastinating 
and quibbling on the matter for years, 
it is uniformly recognized that world 
malnutrition and child mortality can be 
widely alleviated by marine protein con- 
centrate. 

Patiently, through the years, scien= 
tists and scientific laboratories have, 
through extensive research, labored suc- 
cessfully to dispel FDA doubts that ma- 
rine protein concentrate might be harm- 
ful to the health of undernourished or 
starving children used as a food addi- 
tive. To the contrary they have demon- 
strated that it would restore health and 
strength. 

Pettyfogging rules and restrictions 
have been put in the way of this research, 
principally, it is true, under a previous 
FDA administration—and have been sur- 
mounted. 

One of these was an FDA decision that 


the descriptive name used by the Bureau 
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of Commercial Fisheries—marine protein 
concentrate—be changed to fish protein 
concentrate.“ 

The former designation has now been 
restored by the President's Science Ad- 
visory Committee in its recent report 
titled Effective Use of the Sea.“ 

Another restrictive device was to re- 
quire that BCF in its research, develops 
marine protein concentrate separately 
for single fish species. This FPC has 
done, again successfully. 

FDA’s latest quibble, I am informed, 
is further research to determine the es- 
thetic. effect of extensive and continued 
use of marine protein concentrate on 
dental coloration. BCF is in the process 
of carrying on this research now. 

What FDA wants to know, we are told, 
is the level of fluoride content in marine 
protein concentrate that would be ab- 
sorbed in comparison with the amount 
eliminated if the marine protein concen- 
— 5 contained small amounts of fluo- 

e 

BCF scientists concede that MPC con- 
taining 180 parts fluoride to a million 
parts of food, if used to supplement 10 
percent’s of a child’s diet consumed daily 
over several years might possibly cause 
some dental discoloration, or what FDA 
calls “mottled teeth.” This could be so, 
provided that 50 percent of the fluoride 
was absorbed in the child’s system. BCF 
research presently underway will deter- 
mine what percentage is absorbed—40 
percent, 20 percent, 10 percent or what- 
ever. For that matter, fluoride content 
could be eliminated entirely, it is stated, 
but would increase cost. 

Mr. President, children are dying by 
the thousands and tens of thousands all 
over the world as they suffer from mal- 
nutrition, and I dare say that their teeth 
are in far worse condition than if this 
product might be made available to 
them. 

What FDA apparently ignores is the 
fact that the teeth of most of these chil- 
dren would be healthier and stronger if 
they had food to eat that was protein 
rich, and containing the amino acids 
which are necessary to life and are con- 
tained in all marine food. 

When death is a probable alternative, 
the possible discoloration of teeth is a 
rather inconsequential complaint, it 
seems to me, and I am not at all certain 
that the Food and Drug Administration’s 
last minute speculation is completely ob- 
jective. 

When one is operated on to prevent 
death from cancer, the operation will 
undoubtedly leave a scar—a cosmetic 
damage we will concede—but when we 
consider the difference between life and 
death somehow we are less concerned 
about cosmetic. hazards—we are dedi- 
cated to the preservation of a life. 

There is small difference to me in the 
instance of a child who is about to die 
from protein malnutrition, or from many 
of the wasting diseases caused by mal- 
nutrition.: If some dental discoloration. 
results—and there is no proof that this 
will result—the* healthy, strong, surviv- ~ 
ing child should be our major concern. 

I would suggest, Mr. President, that 


the Page Si BPH Administration cease 
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the role of obstruction inherited from a 
previous agency administration, and get 
in step with the rest of the Government, 
cooperating in such matters as may be 
desired. 

Only a month ago, it will be recalled, 
President Johnson, in his remarks at the 
commissioning of the new research ship, 
the Oceanographer, commented in part 
as follows? 


Our scientists are developing a process for 
turning whole fish into a tasteless but highly 
nutritious protein concentrate which can be 
used as a supplement to our daily diet. 

In addition, the U.S. Senate has recently 
passed a bill for the construction of several 
pilot plants to begin the commercial develop- 
ment of this fish protein food. The daily 
output of one of these plants would provide 
enough high protein supplement for well over 
half a million people each day. 


Mr. President, on this same occasion, 
President Johnson commended the re- 
port of his Science Advisory Committee— 
which I have previously referred to—“to 
the attention of all Americans.” 

This report, in its findings and recom- 
mendations stated: 


The protein deficiency problem is so acute 
that efforts should be made to bypass the 
requirement for detailed understanding of 
means to obtain more food from the sea. 

New advances in development of marine 
food can greatly alleviate this problem, and 
we recommend expansion and improvement 
in technology for developing these resources 
and Government approval for human use of 
marine protein concentrate. 


I repeat: 


Government approval for human use of 
marine protein concentrate, 


and the committee itself placed emphasis 
on this recommendation. 

Elsewhere, the report points out that 
the world population; now in the neigh- 
borhood of 3 billion, will reach 4.22 bil- 
lion by 1980 and 6.27 billion by the year 
2000. 

-Demand for animal protein, which was: 
23.6 billion pounds in 1960, will reach 33.9 
billion pounds in 1980 and 50.3 billion 
pounds in the year 2000. The report 
continues: 


It is for these reasons that the Panel con- 
siders it imperative that a third technique, 
full exploitation of the opportunities for 

food from the sea, be attempted as 
rapidly as possible. These opportunities are 
commensurate with the magnitude of the 
nutritional problem in the world. 

In 1964, the world fish catch contained 17.1 
billion pounds of protein based on wet 
weight of fish containing 15 per cent protein, 
an amount which would have supplied 
slightly more than 10 grams of protein per 
day to two Dillion individuals, and would 
have been effective in eliminating or allevi- 
ating chronic protein deficiency for the peo- 
ple of the equatorial zones. That this op- 
portunity for upgrading has not been ade- 
quately exploited, reflects cultural as well as 

economic barriers, failure of distribution, 
and inefficiencies of use, 


Elsewhere the report adds: 

Pishmeal is used as a high protein source 
for poultry and livestock feeds. From the 
standpoint of human nutrition, this use is 
wasteful because some of the protein in fish 
is lost in its conversion to poultry and 
livestock protein. 

The Bureau of Commercial Fisheries has 
developed a solvent extraction process for 
preparation of marine protein concentrate 
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from various species of hake. The resultant 
product, which is 85 per cent protein, is 
highly nutritious and almost tasteless and 
odorless. 

It is estimated that this material can be 
produced commercially for about 25 cents per 
pound. A ton of hake when processed yields 
320 pounds of concentrate containing about 
250 pounds of protein—an annual protein 
supplement of 10 grams per day for 30 peo- 
ple at a cost of $2 per person annually. 

It is unclear how many other species of 
animals in the oceans might be utilized sim- 
ilarly. Intensive exploration and research on 
artificial cultivation of marine organisms 
might well lead to new sources of such pro- 
tein concentrates. 

Since the problem of protein malnutrition 
is most acute in young children, it would 
appear that a great and important oppor- 
tunity for using marine protein concentrate 
is being overlooked. 

Fortification of processed foods for children 
of the “breakfast cereal” type with marine 
protein concentrate, should be acceptable to 
young children and also invaluable in pro- 
tecting their health. 


TRIBUTE TO WILLIE MAYS 


Mr. KENNEDY of New York. Mr. Pres- 
ident, for 15 years the American baseball 
scene has been enriched and enlivened 
by the talented and exciting perform- 
ance of Willie Mays. National League 
fans all over the country have time and 
time again been thrilled and entertained, 
watching this great athlete hit tape 
measure homes runs, watching him, cap 
flying in the air, range further than any- 
one would have thought possible to catch 
flyballs in deep center, hearing him spur 
on his teammates with the watchword 
“say hey. * 

Yesterday, Willie Mays wrote a new 
chapter in baseball history. He hit his 
535th homer and became the greatest 
righthanded home-run hitter of all time. 
Earlier this year he had already become 
the greatest National League home-run 
hitter in history, and in the course of 
clouting 30 round-trippers this year, has 
now also passed Ted Williams and Jimmy 
Foxx to rewrite the history books. 

Mr. President, Willie Mays deserves 
the congratulations of all of us. I ask 


“unanimous consent that the Associated 


Press account of his achievement yester- 
day, as it appeared in this morning’s 
New York Times, be inserted in the REC- 
orp at the close of my remarks, 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Mays Hrrs No. 535 To TAKE SECOND PLACE ON 


Homer List as Giants Tor CARDS, 4 To 3— 

NINTH-INNING SINGLE BY ALOU DECISIVE— 

Mays GOES AHEAD OF Foxx AS GREATEST 

RIGHT-HANDED HOME-RUN SLUGGER 

San Francisco, August 17,—Willie Ways 
became the greatest right-handed home-run 
hitter in baseball history today, belting his 
535th homer as the San Francisco Giants 
downed the St. Louis Cardinals, 4-3, on a 
pinch-hit single by Jesus Alou in the ninth 
inning. 


Mays’s homer gave him one more than Jim- 
my Foxx and sole possession of second place 
on the career homer list. It came in the 
fourth inning off Ray Washburn with the 
count three balls and two strikes. 

It was his 30th homer of the season and 
went over the right-field fence on a line into 
a mob of children. The crowd of 32,035 gave 
Mays a standing ovation. He returned from 
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the dugout after circling the bases to tip his 


cap. 

Only Babe Ruth, with 714 career homers, 
has hit more than the 35-year-old Giant out- 
fielder, Ruth was a left-handed hitter. 

Mays struck out twice and walked in his 
other times at bat. 

HALLER GETS SINGLE 

With the score tied, 3-3, in the ninth, Tom 
Haller singled and moved to third on a single 
by Jim Davenport. Alou then batted for a 
relief pitcher, Frank Linzy, and singled 
through the right side of the infield. Nelson 
Briles, the third Cardinal pitcher, gave up 
the hit and was charged with the loss. 

Lou Brock led off the game against Juan 
Marichal by hitting a homer. The Cards 
took a 3-0 lead in the second on singles by 
Charlie Smith, Julian Javier and Dal Max- 
vill and a run-scoring double-play grounder 
by Washburn. 

After Mays’s homer in the fourth, the 
Giants tied the score in the eighth on run- 
scoring singles by Tito Fuentes and Willie 
McCovey. A 

Mays, in his 15th season with the Giants, 
came up in 1951, but missed most of 1952 
and all of 1953 while in the service. Last 
year he had his best homer total, connecting 
for 52 while earning the most valuable player 
award. j 

LED LEAGUE FOUR TIMES 


Mays has led the National League in 
homers four times—in 1955 with 51, in 1962 
with 49, in 1964 with 47 and last year. He 
currently is second in the National League, 
behind Hank Aaron of the Atlanta Braves. 
Aaron has 33. 

Mays began the season with 505 homers, in 
fifth place on the career list, behind Ruth, 
Foxx, Ted Williams and Mel Ott, the National 
League record-holder. 

He passed Ott with his 512th against Los 
Angeles on May 4 and topped Williams when 
he blasted No. 522 on June 27 against St. 
Louis. 

Mays is now playing in a typical hot hit- 
ting streak. His homer today was his fourth 
in the last six games, It came on the only 
fastball Washburn threw him in six pitches, 
The first five were four curves and a slider. 

Willie swung and missed the first two 
pitches, both curves, took a ball, fouled the 
next pitch down the right-field line, took two 
more slow curves for balls, and then tore 
— Washburn's fastball, which came in belt 


SEPARATION OF POWERS IN OUR 
FORM OF GOVERNMENT 


Mr. BYRD of Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. LONG 
of Missouri in the chair), The Senator 
from Virginia is recognized. 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, the Constitution of the United 
States is founded on the principle of a 
separation of the legislative, executive, 
and judicial functions. 

Nothing is more fundamental to the 
preservation of our form of government 
than the independence of these three 
separate—but coordinated—branches of 
central authority. 

For that reason, the Senator from 
Virginia was shocked at the action of a 
Federal judge in enjoining a House Com- 
mittee from holding a public hearing. 

I regard this Federal judge’s action as 
a direct attack on the integrity and inde- 
pendent prerogatives of Congress. 

I commend the committee of the 
House of Representatives for ignoring 
the injunction, even though the injunc- 
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tion was dissolved by a hurriedly called 
three-judge court. 

I recognize an individual’s right of 
refusal to testify in a manner incrimi- 
nating himself, and I recognize the right 
of courts to decide contempt of Congress 
cases. 

I am not a lawyer, but I submit that 
the Federal judiciary had no constitu- 
tional authority to enjoin a committee 
of Congress from holding hearings in 
legislative matters. 

There is no question in my mind as to 
the authority of Congress to legislate in 
the interest of the Nation’s security. 
This was the stated purpose of the hear- 
ing which the Federal judge—while the 
country is in a shooting war—decided 
to enjoin. 

It is the right and duty of Congress to 
stop such a Federal court order at the 
door of the Capitol and ignore it. 

Federal courts have trespassed too 
much in recent years on the legislative 
prerogatives. Jefferson warned against 
Federal judiciary “sapping and mining, 
slyly and without harm, the foundations 
of the Constitution.” 

The Federal courts have assumed for 
themselves too much power, to the dis- 
advantage of the liberties of the people 
of the United States. 

So long as I have the responsibility for 
representing the people of Virginia in 
the U.S. Senate, I shall resist to the bit- 
ter end any encroachment by the Judi- 
ciary upon the powers and responsibili- 
ties of the Congress of the United States. 


MILITARY CONSTRUCTION AU- 
THORIZATION BILL—BOLLING- 
ANACOSTIA 


Mr. BREWSTER. Mr. President, last 
week, the House of Representatives 
passed the military construction author- 
ization bill. The House-passed measure 
differs from the one passed earlier by 
the Senate in one important respect— 
it would prevent the Defense Depart- 
ment from making available part of the 
Bolling-Anacostia military complex for 
low- and medium-income housing. 

The rider which was attached by the 
House Armed Services Committee would 
require the Department of Defense to re- 
tain this land until 1972, despite the De- 
partment’s previous declaration that it 
has no foreseeable use for 452 acres of 
the 920-acre tract. 

The day following the House vote, I 
went to Bolling-Anacostia in order to 
get a first hand view of this valuable 
parcel of land. On this trip, I was ac- 
companied by representatives of the De- 
partment of Defense, Navy, and Air 
Force, the National Capital Planning 
Commission, Redevelopment Land 
Agency, and the Washington Metropoli- 
tan Council of Governments who briefed 
me on the current status of the bases 
and some of the proposed plans. I wish 
my Senate and House colleagues could 
Dare joined me on this most informative 

ur. 

As we drove along the waterfront, I 
could not help thinking of the many 
healthy recreational opportunities which 
could be provided if it were properly de- 
veloped. ‘Then we passed through a 
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large area where housing is now being 
constructed for servicemen and their 
families. Planning officials showed me 
their proposals for the use of several 
hundred acres to construct a balanced 
community of housing, recreational, and 
shopping facilities. These facilities 
would, of course, be an important asset 
to the servicemen who would live in the 
area. 

What impressed me most was the loss 
of the valuable acreage which is no 
longer serving a defense purpose. Half 
of this property is reserved for military 
use, including a new DOD office building. 
The rest is unneeded by the military. 
It seems to be a great waste of our na- 
tional resources to permit this land to 
lie vacant for many years to come, espe- 
cially at a time when the District of 
Columbia so badly needs land suitable for 
low- and middle-income housing. 

The House bill would permit this land 
to be leased to the Federal Aviation 
Agency for use as an airfield for small 
civil aircraft. It is argued that this use 
crore ease congestion at National Air- 
po 


I believe that it is worth noting the 
comments of David Thomas, the Asso- 
ciate Administrator of the FAA, before a 
House committee on April 27, 1965. Mr. 
Thomas noted at that time that Bolling 
had been closed to general aviation in 
1962 because of traffic patterns conflict- 
ing with National Airport. 

Mr. Thomas continued: 

While Bolling Field would help meet the 
need for adequate general aviation facilities 
on the ground in the W area, we 
are forced to conclude that because of air- 
space confiictions the reopening of Bolling 
Field would be detrimental to air safety and 
convenience, 


The situation has certainly not 
changed for the better since the Associ- 
ate Administrator made these comments. 
Andrews Air Base has seen a steadily 
increasing flow of traffic. National Air- 
port has been opened to larger jet planes, 
requiring still more space for takeoff and 
landing. If the reopening of Bolling was 
“detrimental to air safety and conven- 
ience” last year, it is even more so today. 

This fact was reiterated by the FAA 
Administrator, William F. McKee, in 
May of this year, when he stated: 

Reopening Bolling Field would not be a 
feasible solution. Reopening it would gen- 
erate additional traffic and reintroduce the 
congestion that resulted in its closing in 
1962. 


The reopening of Bolling Field would 
not add to the number of convenient 
commercial flights out of National; this 
would remain constant. It would not 
ease the traffic congestion on the ground 
at National; at best, it would divert a 
handful of small private planes and their 
passengers each hour. In fact, it might 
even encourage civil aircraft to operate 
in the Washington area, thereby adding 
to the congestion. 

Thus, the argument that this space is 
needed for military uses is contradicted 
by the Defense Department’s own state- 
ments. The argument that it is needed 
for civil aviation overlooks the congestion 
and safety hazard problems which would 
be raised. What about the arguments on 
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the other side—the reasons for keeping 
the land available for public housing for 
Washington area residents? 

The President recommended that this 
land be considered for housing uses. The 
Congress appropriated $421,000 for a de- 
tailed study of such a project—and the 
study is now partially completed. Pre- 

reports from the District of Co- 
lumbia Redevelopment Land Agency in- 
dicate that the property could house 
some 20,000 residents—in a city where 
over 100,000 persons live in substandard 
housing. This new building project 
would create thousands of jobs, with 
nearly $100 million in private construc- 
tion. Over a million dollars a year in 
additional tax revenue for the District 
would be created. 

Unless the rider to the military con- 
struction bill is eliminated, however, the 
land will be frozen for 6 years. This 
will effectively kill the housing project— 
and destroy the best single location in 
the area for large-scale, low-cost housing. 

All the important considerations, it 
seems to me, lie on the side of flexibility— 
allowing the land to remain free for 
disposal by the Defense Department. If 
the study concludes that the property is 
suitable for housing, that alternative will 
be available. If the study concludes 
otherwise, or if new military require- 
ments appear, the land may be used ac- 
cordingly. The Defense Department will 
retain control over it until some decision 
is reached. But I urge my fellow Sena- 
tors, for the sake of the residents of the 
District of Columbia, to keep the land 
available for housing purposes, and not 
to lock it into military control. 


ANIMAL WELFARE BILL 


Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, the pas- 
sage of the animal welfare bill intro- 
duced by Senator Macnuson and me last 
year—frankly with little hope of enact- 
ment—is a source of deep gratification to 
me. This is the first laboratory animal 
bill to come out of the Congress and its 
passage is largely due to the public de- 
mand for compassionate treatment of 
animals used in scientific research. Trib- 
ute must be paid not only to the able 
Senators and Congressmen who guided 
the bill down its perilous legislative road, 
but also to the countless thousands of 
Americans who besieged their represent- 
atives with the demand for action. 

We have passed a bill dealing with 
animals in commerce. However, we must 
now turn our attention to the larger 
question of the establishment of humane 
standards in the entire field of scientific 
experimentation. I have introduced such 
legislation in virtually every session since 
I came to the Senate. Last year I intro- 
duced the Clark-Cleveland bill, S. 1071. 
I regret that the Committee on Labor 
and Public Welfare has not yet sched- 
uled hearings. However, hearings on the 
House side were held and I testified on 
behalf of the bill at that time. I ask 
unanimous consent that my statement be 
printed in the RECORD. 

Now that the sacrosanct aura with 
which the scientists have surrounded 
themselves has been dissipated by this 
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action, the Congress should be willing to 
explore the need for further legislation. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


STATEMENT By SENATOR JOSEPH S. CLARK, 
SUBMITTED TO SUBCOMMITTEE ON PUBLIC 
HEALTH AND WELFARE, HOUSE COMMITTEE ON 
INTERSTATE AND FOREIGN COMMERCE, SEP- 
TEMBER 30, 1965 


Mr. Chairman and Members of the Com- 
mittee, I am grateful to you for extending 
me the opportunity to share my views with 
you on a question with which I have been 
concerned for many years: legislation to pro- 
vide for more humane, sensible and civilized 
treatment of speechless, voteless, helpless 
animals used in scientific experimentation 
done to further human knowledge and to pre- 
serve human life. 

Mr. Chairman, legislation of this kind was 
introduced in the 87th Congress, the 88th 
Congress, and now, in the 89th Congress. I 
sense that all parties concerned are now 
finally ready to accept the necessity for such 
a law. The scientific community, for ex- 
ample, historically single-mindedly and im- 
placably opposed to the mere mention of 
government regulation, arguing that legisla- 
tion, per se, was either unnecessary, punitive 
or hampering, is now talking in terms of 
what type of legislation it will accept. We 
find now that not only are scientists agreed, 
but humane society people are agreed, and 
lawmakers are also agreed that laboratory 
animals should receive humane treatment 
and that legislation is needed to insure that 
they get it. 

You have heard testimony on behalf of a 
number of bills, among them the Rogers bill, 
the Roybal bill, and the Cleveland bill. I 
come today to urge support of the Cleveland 
bill, a bill identical to the one I introduced 
in the Senate this year. i 

This bill embodies the principles of an Act 
in use in Great Britain since 1876. For 90 
years British science has flourished under 
this regulatory legislation. Yesterday you 
heard testimony to that effect from two emi- 
nent British scientists who have been en- 
gaged in medical research for many years. 
There is no reason why a law similar to that 
in Britain, with suitably modified adminis- 
trative procedures, designed to fit our more 
complex and larger research establishment, 
should not be in force in our country. 

Simply stated, the Cleveland bill, like the 
British law, contains three main points: 

Individual licensing of laboratory experi- 
menters, y 

Periodic inspection of animals and facili- 
ties. 

A pain limitation. 

Mr. Chairman, I need not go into all the 
gory, ghastly details of the shameful treat- 
ment meted out to some of these animals. 
You have heard enough well-documented 
cases from witnesses. 

My record in support of medical research 
and education speaks for itself. I would not 
come here today to support legislation which 
would hamper useful research. My motive 
is to insure that research is responsibly and 
humanely conducted, Needless suffering in- 
flicted on animals does not advance scien- 
tific knowledge or further human welfare. In 
point of fact, research on poorly cared-for or 
unhealthy animals contributes to scientific 
error, misleading data, wasted funds, unre- 
liable scientific literature and, if you will 
permit me to say so, to the dehumanization 
of laboratory personnel. 

Opposition to specific federal regulations 
has sometimes raised the cry of government 
bureaucracy and red tape. However, since 
the Federal Government is the chief donor 
of funds for scientific research, we bear the 
responsibility of investigating how these 
funds are used. By analogy, to qualify for 
federal aid to education, a school district 
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must comply with federal requirements to 
provide specified facilities. Why then should 
not laboratories receiving federal funds be re- 
quired to comply with set standards of 
humane care of animals? If our citizens 
are willing to support government subsidies 
for research involving laboratory animals, 
why should not the government implant hu- 
manity and morality into this procedure? 

In connection with our deliberations, I 
welcome the statement of Dr. James A. Shan- 
non, Director of NIH, one of the principal 
agencies conducting and sponsoring scien- 
tific research. Dr. Shannon yesterday told 
this committee that a study of the need for 
regulation in the animal experimental field 
is now underway jointly by the PHS and 
HEW, The study is being conducted with 
the goal of making a determination of the 
necessity for legislation, and, if needed, what 
kind of legislation. Such a study will, I am 
confident, be valuable as a source of infor- 
mation. I am heartened that HEW and PHS 
are coming to grips with this matter. I 
understand that you, Mr. Chairman, directed 
Dr. Shannon to provide this committee with 
a report of the findings of the study. I look 
forward with interest and anticipation to the 
results. 

Meanwhile, Mr. Chairman, I say in all 
seriousness that I fail to understand why 
mention of a licensing provision in our bills 
causes consternation among research scien- 
tists. We proposed that individuals engaged 
in experimentation with animals be required 
to obtain a license from an appropriate 
agency which will be staffed with people 
qualified to issue licenses to those scientists 
who met stated standards. By the very act 
of applying for and, subsequently obtaining 
a license, the individual scientist would 
acknowledge a personal responsibility for his 
work, for the way he cares for the animals 
he uses, for the records he keeps in connec- 
tion with his experiments. In short, he, 
himself, is responsible, not his supervisor or 
his employer. Thus, a good deal of unneces- 
sary and unlawful mistreatment of animals 
will be prevented at the source, the labora- 
tory worker. 

Under this bill, the intent is to provide for 
a small, efficient number of highly trained 
and qualified inspectors. It will be their 
job to see that the law is being faithfully 
adhered to, They will have the authority to 
inspect laboratory facilities, determine the 
condition of animals being used and exam- 
ime records of experiments to determine if 
they are being conducted in consonance with 
humane and scientific practices. In short, 
the enforcement official will function as far 
more than merely a kennel inspector. 

Any scientist using animals for research 
which benefits human life has a moral obli- 
gation to justify his work, to limit pain as 
far as he can, and to give considerate care 
to the animals he is using in the interest 
of scientific research. Human carelessness 
and cruelty toward animals, as we have heard 
in testimony, is often present in laboratories, 
and it is always unnecessary. Under this bill, 
laboratory animals will be anesthetized, when 
severely painful or prolonged experimenta- 
tion is necessary, and following the comple- 
tion of such experiments, the animals must 
be put to death without being permitted to 
regain consciousness. In the event of severe 
injury to an animal, where the preservation 
of its life is not a scientific necessity, the 
animal must be mercifully put to death 
promptly. 

Mr. Chairman, let me say that my mail on 
this subject is very heavy. These letters in- 
dicate to me that the American people want 
a humane treatment bill, but an effective one. 
I support the Cleveland-Clark bill. I ask 
you to support it, too. 


DINESH KUMAR PODDAR 


Mr. MUSKIE. Mr. President, I ask 
that the Chair lay before the Senate the 
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message from the House of Representa- 
tives amending S. 2663. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, laid be- 
fore the Senate the amendments of the 
House of Representatives to the bill (S. 
2663) for the relief of Dinesh Kumar 
Poddar which were, to strike out all after 
the enacting clause and insert: 

That, in the administration of the Im- 
migration and Nationality Act, Dinesh Ku- 
mar Poddar and Girish Kumar. Poddar may 
be classified as children within the meaning 
of section 101 (b) (1) F) of the Act, upon ap- 
proval of petitions filed in their behalf by 
Mr. and Mrs. Bhagwati P. K. Podar, a law- 
fully resident alien and a citizen of the 
United States, respectively, pursuant to 
section 204 of the Act. 


And to amend the title so as to read: 
“An act for the relief of Dinesh Kumar 
Poddar and Girish Kumar Poddar.” 

Mr. MUSKIE. Mr. President, on June 
13, 1966, the Senate passed S. 2663 to 
enable the beneficiary to qualify for im- 
mediate relative status as the adopted 
son of a lawfully resident alien and a 
citizen of the United States. 

On August 16, 1966, the House of Rep- 
resentatives passed S. 2663 with an 
amendment to include a second adopted 
son of the same couple to enable him to 
also qualify for immediate relative status. 

I move that the Senate concur in the 
House amendments to S. 2663. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion of 
the Senator from Maine to concur in the 
House amendments. 

The motion was agreed to. 


DEMONSTRATION CITIES AND MET- 
ROPOLITAN DEVELOPMENT ACT 
OF 1966 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (S. 3708) to assist comprehen- 
sive city demonstration programs for re- 
building slum and blighted areas and for 
providing the public facilities and serv- 
ices necessary to improve the general 
welfare of the people who live in those 
areas, to assist and encourage planned 
metropolitan development, and for other 
purposes. 

UNANIMOUS-CONSENT AGREEMENT 


Mr. TOWER. Mr, President, does 
the Senator from Maine desire to make 
a unanimous-consent request? 

Mr. MUSKIE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the debate on 
the pending bill be limited to 2 hours on 
the Tower amendment, 1 hour on other 
amendments, and 4 hours on the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? 

Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, reserv- 
ing the right to object, may I modify 
that request by noting that the time 
be controlled on the amendments 30 
minutes by the proposer of the amend- 
ments and 30 minutes by the Senator 
from Maine (Mr. Musxie], and on the 
bill 2 hours to be controlled by the Sen- 
ator from Maine [Mr. Musk] and 2 
hours by the Senator from Texas [Mr. 
Tower], and may I further modify the 
request to read that the consent agree- 
ment will not go into effect until tomor- 
row after morning business, so that 
Members of the Senate who may have 
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any desire to discuss unrelated matters 
tonight may be free to do so? 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, has 
there been a ruling? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is theré 
objection? 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, reserv- 
ing the right to object, I have already 
communicated this desire to the Senator 
from Texas. I have no objection except 
that I be permitted to have a half-hour 
on the bill. 

Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, as I 
have already assured the Senator from 
New York, there will be no difficulty in 
yielding him 30 minutes on the bill. 

Mr. President, I suggest a further 
amendment of the request, that the 2- 
hour limitation relates to the Tower 
amendment No. 746, because there are 
other Tower amendments. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, what is 
the limitation? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. One hour 
on each amendment, 2 hours on amend- 
ment 746, and 4 hours on the bill. 

Mr. JAVITS. There is no limit as to 
whether it shall apply only to amend- 
ments on the desk? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. No. 

Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Maine yield further? 

Mr. MUSKIE. I yield. 

Mr. TOWER. I might note for the in- 
formation of Senators that the vote on 
my amendment No. 746 will probably be 
the critical vote on the bill, and Senators 
should be present for a vote on that 
amendment. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, a parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator will state it. 

Mr. CLARK. Is this the kind of agree- 

ment in which it should be stipulated 
that amendments shall be germane? I 
think that should be included in this 
case. 
Mr. MUSKIE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the agreement 
include that amendments must be ger- 
mane. ; 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the unanimous consent? 

Without objection, the agreement is 
entered. 

The unanimous- consent agreement 
later reduced to writing is as follows: 

UNANIMOUS-CONSENT AGREEMENT 

Ordered, That, effective on Friday, August 
19, 1966, at the conclusion of routine morn- 
ing business, during the further considera- 
tion of the bill (S. 3708) to assist compre- 
hensive city demonstration programs for re- 
building slum and blighted areas and for 
providing the public facilities and services 
necessary to improve the general welfare of 
the people who live in those areas, to assist 
and encourage planned metropolitan devel- 
opment, and for other purposes, debate on 
any amendment (except an amendment to be 
proposed by the Senator from Texas [Mr. 
Tower], numbered 746, debate on which is 
to be limited to two hours), motion, or 
appeal, except a motion to lay on the table, 
shall be limited to 1 hour, to be equally di- 
vided and controlled by the mover of any 
such amendment or motion and the Sena- 
tor from Maine [Mr. Musk]: Provided, 
That in the event he is in favor of any 
such amendment or motion, the time in op- 
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position thereto shall be controlled by the 
Senator from Texas [Mr. Tower] or some 
Senator designated by him: Provided further, 
That no amendment that is not germane to 
the provisions of the said bill shall be re- 
ceived. 

Ordered further, That on the question of 
the final passage of the said bill debate shall 
be limited to 4 ‘hours, to be equally divided 
and controlled, respectively, by the Senator 
from Maine [Mr. Musxre] and the Senator 
from Texas Mr. Tower]: Provided, That the 
said Senators, or either of them, may, from 
the time under their control on the passage 
of the said bill, allot additional time to any 
Senator during the consideration of any 
amendment, motion, or appeal. 


Mr. MUSKIE. Mr. President, pro- 
ceeding to the pending business, 
throughout history cities have been 
mainsprings of social and economic 
growth. Men have gathered in them for 
common protection, for trade, for indus- 
try, for the exchange of ideas, for social 
intercourse, and for the comforts and 
attractions urban life could offer. 

Men have been drawn to cities as if by 
magnets. Cities have used the power 
and imagination of their people to create 
states, nations and even civilizations. 
However much we may be attracted to 
rural scenes and quiet places, we still 
return to the cities and towns for our 
business, for government, and for the 
fruits of learning and the arts. 

In a real sense cities are creators of 
life—and at the same time they can be 
destroyers of lives. The pages of history 
are full of the tales of those who sought 
the promise of the city and found only 
despair. From the book of Job, to 
Charles Dickens, to James Baldwin, we 
have read the ills of the cities. 

Our cities contain within themselves 
the flowers of man’s genius and the 
nettles of his failures, 

We are all familiar with the photo- 
graphs of our Capitol, with slums block- 
ing the foreground. We know of the ex- 
plosive forces rumbling, and sometimes 
bursting, out of the crowded slums not 
far from the glitter of Broadway, the 
soaring new buildings of Chicago or the 
palm-lined streets of Los Angeles. 

We also know of the other side of the 
tracks in smaller cities, where unemploy- 
pent comes first and prosperity arrives 
ast. 

It is in the slum and blighted areas of 
our cities that unemployment rates have 
soared up to 24 percent; it is in the 
decayed neighborhoods that almost 70 
percent of the poor live in delapidated, 
overcrowded, or unsafe and unsanitary 
dwellings. 

It is in these areas or unrest that pub- 
lic welfare payments are concentrated— 
24 percent of the population of Watts, 
for example, was on public assistance at 
the time of the riots. 

It is in these areas of stifled oppor- 
tunity that below average school build- 
ings and teaching are concentrated. 

It is in these areas of bleak ugliness 
that recreational facilities are most 
limited. 


And it is in these areas that disease, 
ill health, and crime are most prevalent. 
For example, a study by the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare 
states that in one city, compared with a 
control “good area,” the substandard 
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area required police charges 2½ times 
as high, ambulance runs and fire calls 
almost twice as high, welfare costs 14 
times as high. In another city, the poor 
housing area produced 36 percent of the 
city’s juvenile delinquency and 76 per- 
cent of the city’s tuberculosis cases. 

Whatever its size, wherever its location 
in this land of ours, the city is a prob- 
lem which grows as our Nation grows, 
a problem which belongs to all of us, a 
problem which all of us must join in 
solving. 

We are, increasingly, a nation of 
urban dwellers. At present 70 percent 
of our population lives in metropolitan 
areas. By the year 2000 the proportion 
will probably reach 80 percent. 

The two major phenomena of this 
urban growth are crowded, decaying and 
blighted areas and the surrounding, too 
often formless, surburban sprawl. The 
result is poor housing, inadequate pub- 
lic facilities, limited education and job 
opportunities, disease and ill-health, ex- 
cessive dependence on welfare payments 
and the threats of crime and delin- 
quency for those crowded into the slums 
and blighted areas. The more affluent 
members of society, who still use the city 
for business and entertainment, but who 
have used modern transportation to 
escape the problems of living in the city, 
now battle traffic problems, suffer 
through smog, recoil at riots in the slums 
and feel more uneasy over the dangers 
of urban life. 

Too often, for the poor, for those of 
modest means, and for the rich, our 
cities have become nightmares. rather 
than dreams. 

Our awareness of the problems of the 
city is not new. 

In 1902 my hometown—Waterville, 
Maine—celebrated its centennial. This 
was an age of universal optimism in that 
bright period before the first of the World 
Wars. President William H. P. Faunce, 
of Brown University, noted in a sermon 
at the centennial religious mass meeting, 
June 22, 1902, that “the century which 
has elasped since the founding of Water- 
ville has been justly called the wonderful 
century.” Men have discovered more 
facts and invented more mechanisms in 
the last 100 years than in all preceeding 
history. But the greatness of our appa- 
ratus ought to mean greatness of intellect 
and character. The difference between 
the old hand loom and the modern loom 
is enormous; is the difference as great 
between the man who stood behind the 
former and the man who stands behind 
the latter? What is the use of the in- 
candescent light if it does not enable 
the citizen to see his duty? What is the 
advantage of traveling at 60 miles an 
hour if we are as discontented at the 
end of the journey as at the beginning? 
The aim of our civilization is not to 
whiten the seas with the sails of com- 
merce, but to develop simple, homely. 
virtues which are the chief defense of our 
Nation, the best safeguards of the fireside 
and the home. 

Reverend Faunce’s remarks were true 
64 years ago, and they are even more 
pertinent today. He spoke almost a year 
and a half before the Wright brothers. 
made their first successful flight at Kitty 
Hawk. In the brief span of time between 
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his address and our day we have in- 
creased man’s speed from 60 miles an 
hour on land to 18,000 miles an hour in 
space. The goals which he set for Amer- 
ican society are relevant to our own time. 
He called on the citizens of Waterville 
to “develop a new sense of civic pride 
and municipal duty.” He notes: 

Americans have succeeded nobly in found- 
ing States, but they have not yet learned to 
govern cities. 


Since Reverend Faunce delivered his 
sermon we have labored to improve the 
lot of our cities. Our major efforts go 
back more than 30 years. During this 
time Federal, State, and local govern- 
ments have worked together in the search 
for solutions to urban problems. Plan- 
ning aids, urban renewal, public housing, 
aids to education, hospital construction, 
community facilities construction, public 
welfare assistance, employment assist- 
ance, transportation loans and grants— 
all these and many more programs have 
been approved by the Congress. 

These programs have accomplished a 
great deal—but they have fallen far short 
of the need. 

One reason is that every program of 
Federal aid to the cities has approached a 
single problem with a single weapon. 
They have operated side by side—fre- 
quently indifferent to each other, some- 
times even in conflict with each other. 

A city might have urban renewal with- 
out adequate low- and middle-income 
housing, public housing but an inade- 
quate public health program, a welfare 
program but little vocational training, a 
recreation program but inadequate 
schools. Repeatedly, neglect of one area 
canceled out efforts in another. 

A second shortcoming has been that 
even where all existing Federal aids have 
been available to a city, there has been no 
systematic arrangement for coordinating 
their impact—cities could be lost in a 
maze of Federal aids. 

There have been no local plans broad 
enough to make effective use of combined 
aid programs. 

There has been no focal point for con- 
centrating their resources on the prob- 
lems of a neighborhood. 

There has been little incentive for co- 
ordinated use of Federal programs. 

Third, present programs are simply in- 
sufficient in two ways: 

They are not adequate to meet the 
growing needs of growing urban popula- 
tions. 

They are not designed to meet all the 
needs that the neglected neighborhoods 
display. 

Finally, compounding these difficulties 
has been the financial crisis of the cities. 
Between 1954 and 1963, municipalities in- 
creased their tax revenues by 43 percent, 
and local government indebtedness in- 
creased by 119 percent. For the central 
city the problem has become a vicious cir- 
cle. The more determined the city’s ef- 
fort to raise funds to meet the need for 
increased services, the more likely that 
effort drives its economically affluent 
citizens to the nearby suburbs. Similar- 
ly, the greater burden the city places on 
industry within its borders, the less its 
opportunity to attract and hold the in- 
dustry and commerce its economy re- 
quires. So the city becomes, increasing- 
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ly, a home for the economically deprived, 
those least able to bear the cost of mu- 
nicipal services. It is not surprising 
that the cities with the greatest slum 
problems often have the least capacity 
to deal with those problems. 

Conflicts in program goals, divisions of 
authority, major program gaps, lack of 
resources—all prevent us from building 
and rebuilding cities our urban citizens 
deserve and all of us need. 

Recognizing these human problems of 
urban life, President Johnson named a 
task force of distinguished Americans, 
working with Secretary Weaver, to study 
these problems, analyze the shortcom- 
ings of existing Federal programs, and 
recommend to him a program for im- 
mediate action. 

The result was the demonstration cities 
program. 

The essentials of the program the Pres- 
ident transmitted to Congress on Jan- 
uary 26, 1966 were these: 

The concentration of available and 
special resources in sufficient magnitude 
to demonstrate swiftly what qualified ur- 
ban communities can do and can be- 
come. 

The coordination of all available talent 
and aid on these targets in a way which 
is impossible where assistance is provided 
across the board and men and money 
must be spread thin. 

The mobilization of local leadership 
and initiative to assure that the key de- 
cisions as to the future of American 
cities are made by the citizens who live 
there and to commit local leadership, 
both public and private, to a compre- 
hensive attack on urban problems, freed 
from the constraints that have handi- 
capped past efforts and inflated their 
costs. 

In his message to the Congress, the 
President said: 

Today, I have placed before the Congress 
and before you, the people of America, a 
new way of answering an ancient dream. 
That dream is of cities of promise, cities of 
hope, where it could truly be said, to every 
man his chance, to every man, regardless 
of his birth, his shining golden opportunity, 
to every man the right to live and to work 
and to be himself and to become whatever 
thing his manhood and his vision can com- 
bine to make him. 

The new way of answering that ancient 
dream is this: 

To rebuild where there is hopeless blight; 

To renew where there is decay and ugli- 
ness; 

To refresh the spirit of men and women 
that are growing weary with jobless anxiety. 

To restore old communities and to bring 
forth new ones where children will be proud 
to say, “This is my home.” 

What I have offered is a massive program, 
involving everything that we know about 
building homes and schools and parks and 
streets that are safe from fear. 


The choice facing the Nation was posed 
by President Johnson in that special 
message: Shall we make our cities livable 
for ourselves and our posterity? Or shall 
we by timidity and neglect damn them to 
fester and decay? 

The Housing Subcommittee and the 
Banking and Currency Committee have 
voted to accept the challenge, to make a 
new beginning in our campaign to im- 
prove the quality of life for all our 
citizens. 
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The legislation we present today is de- 
signed to meet the President’s objectives 
and to achieve the American dream— 
for the child whose playground is a 
trash-strewn alley—for the young boy 
or girl whose classroom is a rat-infested 
cellar—for the parent whose income is 
uncertain and whose housing choice is an 
overcrowded tenement room or the 
street—for the young man who cannot 
get a job because he lacks training and 
cannot get training because he lacks 
funds—for the man or woman who can- 
not find decent housing because of the 
color of his or her skin. 

The legislation we present today places 
the central city in the context of the 
entire metropolitan area, and it addresses 
itself to the problems of metropolitan 
regions. It requires better coordination 
of Federal activities, and it provides in- 
centives for coordinated metropolitan 
area planning and development. 

Finally, the legislation we present 
today will help the States to provide 
technical assistance to local communi- 
ties in making better use of Federal 
assistance programs. 

As I have indicated, S. 3708 is based 
on recommendations made to the Con- 
gress by President Johnson. The Sub- 
committee on Housing made substantial 
changes in the draft legislation sub- 
mitted by the administration, but it did 
not depart from the President’s intent. 

PROVISIONS OF THE LEGISLATION 


Mr. President, as reported by the 
Banking and Currency Committee, S. 
3708 has three titles—Title I: Compre- 
hensive City Demonstration Programs; 
Title II: Planned Metropolitan Develop- 
ment; and Title III: Urban Information 
and Technical Assistance Services. 

All three titles have a consistent pur- 
pose of providing additional Federal 
assistance to help cities and metropolitan 
areas make effective use of existing Fed- 
eral programs in order to make more 
significant progress toward the accom- 
plishment of the national housing policy 
of a decent home and a suitable living 
environment for every American family. 
This would be done by the bill in two 
ways: First, better coordination of 
existing programs—Federal, State, and 
local; and second, additional Federal 
financial assistance to be used by the 
locality for activities which supplement 
existing programs. 

Title I of the bill would establish a 
new city demonstration program of Fed- 
eral grants and technical assistance to 
help provide the incentive and the finan- 
cial means for a city to plan and carry 
out a program for rebuilding and re- 
storing entire sections or neighborhoods 
of slum and blight and to improve the 
general welfare of the people in such 
areas. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MUSKIE. Iyield. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, in this re- 
spect, how would this program differ 
from the urban renewal program? 

Mr. MUSKIE. Mr. President, the 
urban renewal program is aimed at the 
physical reconstruction of blighted 
areas. It is, of course, a part—and a 
fundamental and necessary part—of any 
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city demonstration program developed 
under this legislation. However, the 
emphasis in this legislation is to supple- 
ment programs dealing with the physical 
reconstruction of cities by other pro- 
grams designed to reconstruct, the lives 
of people who live in those cities. 

This will be done first by coordinating 
more effectively existing Federal pro- 
grams dealing with the human side of 
the problem and, second, by providing 
supplemental funds to stimulate the 
development of comprehensive programs 
dealing with the shortcomings of exist- 
ing programs and, in these diseased areas 
and cities, dealing with the human prob- 
lem. 

For example, we can help the cities 
become involved in education to a great- 
er degree than they are now in these 
areas, and the record shows that usually 
the quality of the teachers in these areas 
is at the bottom of quality list across 
the country. 

We can help the cities become involved 
in a greater degree in vocational train- 
ing, recreational facilities, adequate 
transportation for residents of these 
areas between their homes and jobs, and 
so on. 

There are a number of possibilities, 
some of which are already covered, in 
part, by Federal programs, and some of 
which we hope may be stimulated and 
developed under local sponsorship with 
the supplemental funds from the bill. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, I think 
the Senator by his extemporaneous an- 
swer has given more life and meaning to 
the program than any explanation I have 
yet heard. 

I want to observe that, not only in this 
instance, but also in many others, I have 
been impressed with the fact that the dis- 
tinguished junior Senator from Maine 
speaks with a clarity, elocution, articu- 
lateness, and grammatical perfection 
that few Senators possess. 

Mr. MUSKIE. I thank the Senator 
from Tennessee. I was really trying to 
sell the program and not the speaker. 

The demonstration city approach 
places maximum dependence upon the 
locality and its officials to plan and carry 
out the program. The Federal Govern- 
ment will help with technical and finan- 
cial assistance, but it will be limited to 
those cities presenting imaginative and 
effective ways of dealing with the physi- 
cal and social problems of slum and 
blighted areas. 

The financial assistance will be in two 
forms—planning assistance and program 
assistance. Planning assistance will be 
on an 80 percent Federal grant basis with 
the city making up the other 20 percent 
of cost. For this purpose the bill author- 
izes an appropriation of $12 million a 
year for each of 2 years, fiscal years 1967 
and 1968. 

The program assistance would provide 
supplementary financial aid to cities to 
carry out activities in addition to those 
already provided under existing Federal 
law. The supplementary aid will be com- 
puted in each case on a formula related 
to local contributions to Federal pro- 
grams involved in the project. Under the 
committee bill the program assistance for 
any project would be a maximum of 80 
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percent of the total non-Federal contri- 
butions made on all projects under exist- 
ing Federal grant-in-aid programs which 
are being carried out as part of the city 
demonstration program. The supple- 
mental grant could not be used to reduce 
local expenditures on existing projects 
or activities or to reduce the local effort 
for similar activities. The bill calls for 
a 2-year authorization of $400 million for 
fiscal 1968 and $500 million for fiscal 
1969. The 2-year level of authorization 
is consistent with administration esti- 
mates for a 5-year program. 

This bill is limited to 3 years. The 
first year it would be p assist- 
ance only, to the extent of $12 million. 
The second year it would be planning 
to the extent of $12 million, and $400 
million programing; the third year, it 
would be $500 million for programing. 

Under this title, the urban renewal 
grant authority would be increased by 
$250 million to be used for projects in- 
cluded within a city demonstration pro- 


gram. 

Title II calls for improved coordina- 
tion of Federal activities in metropolitan 
areas, requires minimum standards of 
planning and coordination by local gov- 
ernments in such areas, and authorizes 
supplementary Federal grants to State 
and local public bodies for metropolitan 
development projects as incentives for 
adequate metropolitanwide comprehen- 
sive planning and adherence to such 
planning. The supplementary grant 
would be authorized only for those met- 
ropolitan areas which have met stand- 
ards for comprehensive planning on a 
metropolitanwide basis. The grant 
would be made to the public body spon- 
soring the metropolitan development 
project. It would amount toa maximum 
of 20 percent of the cost of the project. 
In no case could the total grant—the 
basic grant plus the supplementary 
grant—exceed 80 percent of the project 
cost nor could the supplementary grant 
exceed the basic grant. 

Mr. President, this program would not 
be an addition to the demonstration pro- 
gram, 

The benefits of this title are for proj- 
ects in a standard metropolitan statis- 
tical area, which is defined by the Bureau 
of the Budget as the area in and around 
a city of 50,000 population or more. The 
projects to be benefited are generally of 
a public works nature but are listed in 
detail in the bill. The authorization un- 
der the bill is a maximum of $25 million 
for fiscal year 1967 and $50 million for 
fiscal year 1968. 

Title III of the bill is designed to help 
local communities make better use of 
Federal urban assistance programs by 
authorizing Federal grants to States and 
metropolitan area agencies to help fi- 
nance information centers to serve met- 
ropolitan areas and small communities 
throughout the State. The grant could 
not exceed 50 percent of the cost of the 
activity. The bill authorizes an appro- 
priation not to exceed $5 million for fiscal 
year 1967 and $10 million for fiscal year 
1968. 

At this point, Mr. President, I wish to 
call to the attention of my colleagues the 
principal changes which the Banking 
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and Currency Committee made in the 
administration’s legislative proposals, 
Section 101, the statement of findings 
and declaration of purpose, was tight- 
ened considerably. The committee be- 
lieves the statement of purpose, in par- 
ticular, is clearer and more forceful in 
expressing legislative intent. It reads 
as follows: 

The purposes of this title are to provide 
additional financial and technical assistance 
to enable cities of all sizes (with equal regard 
to the problems of small as well as large 
cities) to plan, develop, and carry out locally 
prepared and scheduled comprehensive city 
demonstration programs containing new and 
imaginative proposals to rebuild or revitalize 
large slum’ and blighted areas; to expand 
housing, job, and income opportunities; to 
reduce dependence on welfare payments; to 
improve educational facilities and programs; 
to combat disease and ill health; to reduce 
the incidence of crime and delinquency; to 
enhance recreational and cultural opportuni- 
ties; to establish better access between homes 
and jobs; and generally to improve living 
conditions for the people who live in such 
areas, and to accomplish these objectives 
through the most, effective and economical 
concentration of Federal, State, and local 
public and private efforts to improve the 
quality of urban life. 


The second major change made by the 
committee was in section 103 which con- 
tains the basic criteria, including need, 
for eligibility for assistance under the 
program. The basic intent of the orig- 
inal proposal is accomplished in a con- 
cise and logical manner, Subsection (b) 
contains new language emphasizing the 
prime importance of local initiative and 
prompt response by Federal departments 
and agencies to such initiative, maximum 
coordination of Federal assistance, and 
program flexibility. The new language 
is designed to underscore the intent of 
Congress that this will represent a new 
method of dealing with the complex and 
interrelated social and physical prob- 
lems of slum and blighted areas in cities 
of all sizes. 

The committee retained the President’s 
80-percent supplemental grant proposal 
for assistance to comprehensive demon- 
stration city programs, However, the 
grant formula has been tightened con- 
siderably to insure that the base for the 
supplemental grants could not be dis- 
torted by the use of irrelevant projects, 
that funds provided could not be dis- 
sipated on projects not essential to the 
program. That the supplemental grants 
could not be used to replace local con- 
tributions which the community had 
committed to Federal grant-in-aid proj- 
ects before starting the comprehensive 
program, and that the supplemental 
grants could not be used for general ad- 
ministration of the city. The supple- 
mental grant funds must be used to sup- 
port fully the innovative, nonfederally 
aided activities of a program before they 
can be used to match additional Federal 
grants, 

I realize, Mr. President, that the sup- 
plemental grant formula concept has 
given some of my colleagues concern. 
Therefore, I want to take this oppor- 
tunity to explain it in detail. 

The formula for supplemental grants 
proposed in the bill is designed to help 
overcome two of the major obstacles to 
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the solution of the problem of city slum 
areas: 

First. The inability of the cities to find 
the necessary money, especially to fi- 
nance new and imaginative programs, 
and 

Second. The difficulty of coordinating 
and channeling existing Federal aids to 
the solution of these problems. 

The Federal aids are available through 
many different departments and agen- 
cies. 

These aids sometimes go to the State, 
sometimes to the city, sometimes to spe- 
cial agencies independent of the city 
government. 

These aids are distributed under wide- 
ly varying formulas for allocating Fed- 
eral funds among the States or for 
determining the amount and kind of lo- 
cal contribution required. 

The existing aid programs are designed 
to accomplish different specific national 
objectives—improve education, eliminate 
poverty, combat disease. This fact dic- 
tated differing incentives and require- 
ments in each program. 

Therefore, an aid formula was sought 
which would: 

First. Provide cash to the cities need- 
ed to carry out the demonstration pro- 


grams, 

Second. Envourage and allow flexibility 
for innovation 

Third. Provide an incentive to use the 
existing Federal aid programs in a co- 
ordinated fashion to the greatest extent 
practicable 

Fourth. Preserve the requirements of 
existing aid programs, which were de- 
signed to accomplish specific national 
objectives 

‘Fifth. Avoid the substitution of Fed- 
eral money for city money in the support 
of existing programs. 

The formula chosen: 

First; Provides a city with an amount 
equal to 80 percent of the non-Federal 
contribution otherwise required for Fed- 
eral aid projects included in the demon- 
stration program in the city. 

Second. Makes this money available— 

To pay for new and additional activi- 
ties in the program. 

After the costs of those activities are 
covered, to provide matching funds for 
the Federal aid projects included in the 
demonstration program—but not to re- 
place matching funds committed before 
the program ‘started. 

‘Third. Requires the city to maintain 
its level of expenditure—on all activities 
similar to those included in the demon- 
stration program—at least at the level 
existing before the program started. 

The formula therefore meets the basic 
program objectives: 

First. It provides the city with addi- 
tional money. Based on a calculation of 
several sample programs, the 80-percent 
figure will the city with the 
money needed for a demonstration pro- 
gram if— 

It uses as many relevant Federal aid 
programs as practicable. 

Makes its own effort to raise some ad- 
ditional matching funds. , 

Second. It encourages and allows 
flexibility for innovation—the money is 
not earmarked for specific Federal-aid 
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projects and must be used first for the 
new and additional elements of the ap- 
proved demonstration program. 

Third. It provides an incentive to use 
existing, applicable Federal aid pro- 
grams—the amount of money depends 
upon the number of such programs used. 

Fourth. It requires the city to con- 
tinue to meet the specific requirements 
of existing Federal aid programs, thus 
protecting the national objectives of 
those programs. 

Finally, it assures that Federal funds 
are not merely substituted for existing 
local funds. 

At this point, Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that alternative 
formulas considered for the program, 
which were rejected because they did not 
meet its objectives, be included in the 
RECORD: 

There being no objection, the formulas 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Alternative A. Grant the city a certain 
percentage of the total cost of the demon- 
stration program. 

* This would remove any incentive to use 
and coordinate existing Federal-aid programs. 

Alternative B. Grant the city a certain 
percentage of that part of demonstration pro- 
gram costs not covered by other grants in aid. 

* This provides no incentive for using ex- 
isting Federal-aid programs: The fewer that 
are used, the more supplementary grants that 
would be made available. 

Alternative C. Grant the city a certain 
percentage of the cost of those elements of 
the demonstration program which are not 
eligible for aid under other Federal programs. 

* This would not allow the cities to use 
the money to increase their use of existing 
Federal aid programs, They often have dif- 
ficulty raising the matching share. 

Alternative D. Increase the Federal share 
on Federal aid projects included within the 
demonstration program. 

* It does not assure funds to the city for 
innovative projects, since the recipient agency 
may be the State or a local unit of govern- 
ment other than the city. 

*It is administratively complex if the 
original granting agency is to give the in- 
creased grant. 

* It tends to break the line on the Federal 
share in a whole host of programs with spe- 
cific national objectives outside the demon- 
stration cities. 

Alternative E. Provide a sliding scale grant 
formula, with differing percentages going to 
different cities, dependent upon (1) the ex- 
tent of the cities problems, and (2) the 
ability of the cities to increase their own 
financial effort, 

* We do not yet have the knowledge needed 
to specify equitable indices of need. 

* We do not have reliable data available to 
measure the relative needs of cities, even if 
the indices could be defined. 

* We would be opening up a continuing 
battle over the specific grant share to be pro- 
vided. 


Mr. MUSKIE. Mr. President, wnen I 
first examined the administration’s pro- 
posal, I had questions about the supple- 
mental grant formula. I gave long and 
careful study to this aspect of the pro- 
posal. 

I have resolved my questions. The 
formula may be modified later, in the 
light of experience, and as we develop 
more adequate statistics on need, effort 
and other indexes. But as the founda- 
tion of this demonstration program, I 
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believe the formula is sound, workable 

and fair. 

My colleagues will note that title I of 
S. 3708 contains a Davis-Bacon labor 
standards provision which was not in the 
original administration proposal. It is 
similar to the House Banking and Cur- 
rency Committee proposal, as contained 
in title I of H.R. 15890, and is acceptable 
to all interested parties, 

One of the most important changes 
made by the committee was the change 
from an open-end money authorization 
requested by the administration to a 2- 
year, $900 million program. 

The committee provided such a limita- 
tion for two reasons: First, it believes the 
Congress has a responsibility to define 
the estimated monetary requirements of 
such a program; and second, it wished to 
insure a careful review of this new and 
experimental program before extending 
appropriations authority beyond fiscal 
year 1969. 

During this period, the committee and 
the Congress will have an opportunity to 
evaluate the experience under the com- 
prehensive city demonstration program. 
If it is as successful as the committee ex- 
pects it to be, the committee and the 
Congress can provide—on the basis of 
plans submitted by the cities, the prog- 
ress of activities under demonstration 

programs being carried out, and the 
budgetary situation existing at the time— 

a continued reasonable annual rate of 

funding for the program. 

I want to stress that the program 
funds authorized for fiscal years 1968 
and 1969 are consistent with estimates 
made by the administration on the prob- 
able cost of the program. 

It should be noted also that the supple- 
mental grant funds represent only a 
part of the total Federal, State, and local 
resources which will be available for 
cities to apply to their demonstration 
projects. 

For the information of my colleagues, 
Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
that there be printed in the Recorp at 
this point a table providing a list and 
analysis of the existing Federal grant- 
in-aid programs which may be used in 
demonstration projects. 

There being no objection, the table was 
ordered to be printed in the Recorp, as 
follows: 

FEDERAL GRANT-IN-AID PROGRAMS LIKELY To 
FORM CORE or CITY DEMONSTRATION PRO- 
GRAM ACTIVITIES 
This material contains brief descriptions 

of 49 Federal grant-in-aid programs deemed 
most likely to be among those utilized by 
a city in developing a city demonstration 
program “of sufficient magnitude in both 
physical and social dimensions” to meet the 
criteria of the Demonstration Cities bill. 
The programs are arranged alphabetically 
under their respective administering depart- 
ments and agencies. It is not implied that 
these programs necessarily will or should be 
used in any one demonstration or that other 
programs may not also be used. 

This is a preliminary draft in connection 
with an ongoing legal project. When com- 
pleted, all descriptions will have been cleared 
by the legal staffs of the agencies involved. 
In the meantime, this material must be used 
with caution because legislative history and 
regulatory limitations not appearing in the 


sources consulted may alter important 
details. 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 
Food stamp program 
[Statutory reference: 7 U.S.C. 2011-2025 (O.E. 1964)] 


Purpose Eligible recipient 


Amount of authorization Apportionment formula 


To assist. States and local governmental units | Administration of the program is assigned to | Fiscal 1966, $100,000,000; fiscal year 1967, | The stamps (or coupons) are provided to | In corer patina of subdivi- 
to 9 of nutrition in households of pub agencies, $200, 000,000 ; participating — — Wicht St States, Secretary’ is in- 


State e assistance 
low incom: Participation | is limited —— households * . —. years—not in excess of such geo 75 — pa ts for part of their rn to provide ro uitable and 
Eligible Houssnoids are issued food stam) whose income is determined to be a sub- sums as may hereafter be authorized by ing the cage of orderly expansion amon, e States in 
ea not on sa assistance. The prea des with their — amg and 


coupons which may be used to p do stantial H faetor in the 3 Congress. 
97 — is 50 percent of the sum of (1) readiness to institute programs in such 


food at retail stores. The face value ofthe | of a . 1 uate diet. 
coupons is intended to be sufficient for a State is to establish stan e salary costs of personnel involved in subdivisions. 
such enen motor (2) travel and related 


low-cost nutritionally adequate diet, but including maximum — an 
the stan: costs of these in ; (3) an amount 


households are ch Ae portion Umitations consistent with standards 
ol the face value equivalent to their normal used by the State in pe ee Federal — a . A of the costs under (1) 
ie ee ches A Be Mand by the 


expenditures for food. public assistance 
State or its political subdivisions. 


School lunch program 
[Statutory reference: 42 U.S.C. 1751-1760] 


Purpose Eligible recipient Amount of authorization Apportionment formula 
To safeguard the health and well-being of 8 . apie them to reimburse | Not fixed, but of amounts appropriated, | Federal, 25 percent; State, 75 percent. Pro- Sets forth an involved formula. 
the Nation’s children and to encourage the 1 for a part of the food vided, for 5 with per capita in- 
domestic consumption of nutritious agri- other $10,000,000 for fiscal year 1963, and come below the U.S. average, the State 
cultural commodities. such sums as may be necessary in succeed- matching requirements may be reduced. 
ing years, espedally for schools located 
in — where poor economic conditions 
exist. 


DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 


Federal aid to highway programs 
[Statutory reference: 23 U. S. O. 101-134 (O.E. 1916 (1956))] 


Purpose Eligible recipient Amount of suthorization Matching provisions Apportionment formula. 


For construction and improvement of the | States Interstate systems: range from $2,200,000, (1) Interstate: Federal, 90 percent; State, | (1) Interstate: 100 percent is allotted on Aa.) 
41,000 mile National System of Interstate for fiscal year 1962 to $3,000,000,000 for Bacal 10 percent, except in certain large land basis of estimated cost, of completing the 
and Defense Highways, including the other 1968 through 1971, with $2,900, 000090 000 area States, Federal may be 95 prank, tem in each State. 
two Federal-aid systems, the primary and r fiscal year 1971... For For primary and (2) Primary and secondary and exten- | (2) Primary system, 45 percent ot 100 
secondary systems, and urban extensions ondary systems and thei pegs ns lons with- sions; Federal, 50 percent; State, 50 ) n A 3 of allotment, 
thereof. in urban areas: e 888 pirt, except in jarge land area States, | (4) Extensions 
nnd $10, bop staro Pere Sa increased under a 


1 Beginning with fiscal year 1967 a new formula devised. 7 E 
Public works and development facilities 
[Statutory reference: 42 U.S.C. 3131-3186 (O.B, 1965)] 


Eligible réċipient Amount of authorization Apportionment formula 


To assist States or political subdivisions or seer local public bodies, and private non- 

vate or 1 18 e organizations in profit agencies. 
ted rede velopment araa to acquire 
or develop land and improvements for pub- 
lie works, public service, etc., to improve 
opportunities for industrial and commercial 
0 long-term emplo; a ee and to 
nerd ge 8 faimiles.1 9 — § 

be made to enable 


grants 
other sntities t to carry ‘ojects eligible 
for other Federal AEEA p paesana 


$500,000,000 for fiscal year ending June 30, | Federal, 50 percent of cost 2 Not more than 15 percent may be expended 
Z year through in any one State. bez 2 


1 Areas approved under the Appalachian Regional Develo: ＋ ment Act 8 1005 2 andea from benets: R 
may no! than percen of project 


In the po of a supplementary grant, the non-Federal 


9961 , ysnbny. 
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DEPARTMENT or Heavtu, EDUCATION, AND WELFARE—OFFICE or EDUCATION 
Academic facility construction, graduate schools 
[Statutory reference: 20 U.S.C, 731-733, 751-757] 


Purpose Eligible recipient Amount of authorization Matching provisions Apportionment formula 


To improve graduate schools and graduate | Institutions of higher 8 and Fiscal year 1967 and 1968—such sums as Con- Grants may not exceed 3316 percent of the Not more than 1234 percent of the ap 1 
centers by aya the construction, reha- erative graduate (estab. Mon may hereafter authorize by law. development cost of any project. Fowl for a year may be spen 


center 
bilitation, or tion of structures suit- lished to offer students of a in- Adininistrationsoch sums as may be neces- 
able for use as 3 laboratories, li- stitutions graduate work which could not 

braries, and related facilities for instruction be offered with the same proficiency or 

of students, research, or administration. economy at an individual institution). 


Academic facility construc‘ion, undergraduate 
[Statutory reference: 20 U. S. O. 711-721, 751-757] 


Purpose Eligible recipient Amount of authorization Matching provisions Apportionment formula 

To meet urgent needs of undergraduate insti- | Institutions of higher education Fiscal year 1967 and 1968, such sums as Con- | Grants may not exceed 3316 percent of the | 22 percent of the funds 9 are allot- 
tutions by assisting the construction, reha- may hereafter authorize by law. — . — mens cost of any pro ; 7 t tod ibe public commun! ig lleges and pub- 
bilitation, or acquisition 2 structures suita- A ich sums as may be 8 lic community colleges and lic technical institu hese are allocated 
ble for use as classrooms, laboratories, li- necessary. tutes, grants may not exceed 40| to the States on 155 basis of per capita 
braries, and related facilities for instruction percent of the cost. income and number of pigh l u- 
of students, rosearch, or administration. ates. The remainder of the funds, to be 
used for other institutions, are allocated to 


college and high school students. 


Adult basic education programs (antipoverty) 
[Statutory reference: 42 U.S.C. 2801-07, 2831 (O. E. 1964)] 


Eligible recipient Amount of authorization Matching provisions Apportionment formula 


To assist State educational agencies in provid- | States (but program is required to be admin- | Fiscal year 1966 of $850,000,000; fiscal | Fiscal year 1966 and tg Federal 90 per- | Not to exceed 5 percent of the amount appro- 
ing elementary level education for ns istered by State educational agency). For eed 1967 and 1 such sums äs may be wnt State 10 percent "Fiscal year 1968, peene or allocated may be used for teacher 


18 years old and over. Federal funds may teacher training projects, grants may be ‘ authorized by Congress (this ‘ederal 50 percent; State 50 percent. 3 projects. Not in excess of 2 per- 

be used to (1) assist local educational agen- made to collage and universities, State or authorization is shared with the commu- pee 3 5 amount allocated for the remain- 

sets: (a) anvias in MAURE the actual couse & | priate DADI or DA ita KONDEA AE Nas | “tne praia Ie mete Ea F 

n mee ae costs 0: ublle or te nonpro n ance or m). 
adult instruction; and and @) assist State agen- | or organizations. ionia 5 ji the Virgin 1 

eles in improving their nical and super - allocated among the States on the basis 

yag services 3 55 adult basic edi on. ‘ the relative number of people 9 have 
grants may be made to provide train- attained age 18 and completed not more 

inet tor to — for adult basic education than ce ofschool. No State allotment 

programs. can be than $50,000. 


Community service program grants 
[Statutory reference: 20 U. 8. O. 1001-1011 (O.E. 1965)] 


Purpose Eligible recipient Amount of authorization Matching provisions Apportionment formula 
To assist institutions of higher education in | States. Fiscal year 1966, 000,000; fiscal years a Fiscal 8 1967, Federal 75 percent | $25,000 to Guam, American Samoa, Puerto 
strengthening thoir resources for providing States for formulate State plans which include | and 1068, $50,000,000; fiscal years 1969 and State 25 percent of cost of develo) z Rico; and the Virgin Islands. $100,000 to 
er activi or services een allocating funds 1970, such sums as Congress may — — . out 2 1670 Pedra State Fani each State. The der to States 
— to ist in the — of com- institutions o f higher education in the after authorize. 123 5 on 8 population basis. 
ity problems, with particular emphasis Stat cent and 8 . ol cost of * Reallotmonts may be made where funds are 
„„ roblems (but also velo) and” carrying out approved not required, or at the request of a State. 
including rural problems, blew). State 
Except no ere yments wpe Pa Rarer othe made to 
any State for develo 


the State plan w poe 
— Ene State's costs or that — paca 
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DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND WELFARE—Orricr or Epucation—Continued 
Education of children of low-income families 
[Statutory reference: 20 U.S.C. 24-24 (O.E. 1965)] 
Purpose Eligible recipient Amount of authorization Matching provisions Apportionment formula 
To provide financial assistance to local educa- | State educational agencies (which transmit | Not flxee .. Basic grants, maximum pant is 50 percent | Not more than 2 percent of the amounts ap- 
tional agencies serving areas with concen- | the funds received to local educational of the average pe pon expenditure in 8 may be 8 among Puerto 
trations of children from low-income fami- agencies). the State multipl by the sum of the 5 5 Guam, Y jirgin 8 and trust 
lies to expand and improve educational number of children in families with annual according to their respective 
programs which contribute 3 to incomes less than $2,000 and in families 
poor: Sng seda educati needs of receiving aid to fam! with dependent 
edu y deprived children. children anton of apd ren $2,000, 
Such basic D 30 percent 
of the sum budget — . 8 be ther local Va gr? d 
for current expend 


Special haske sapr teed "hotel 5 1967, 
not to exceed the product of the average 
public school attendance during 1965 and 
the amount by which the per pupil ex- 
2 of the local educational agency 

fiscal year 1965 exceeds 105 t of 


year 1968, jeu! 
5 aor of extend! 
exceeds percent of expendi- 
ture for fiscal year 1964. 


Guidance, counseling, and testing; identification and encouragement of able students 
[Statutory reference: 20 U.S.C. 481-484 (O.E, 1958)] 


Amount of authorization 


Eligible recipient Matching provisions Apportionment formula 


To assist State educational agencies to estab- | State educational agencies ear 1966—$24,500,000___.....-......-- e Fed Not more than 2 nt of the amount 
lish and maintain programs of testing, 9 may be allotted among 


guidance, and counse ing. year. its State plan. The Commissioner may the Canal a American 
also make arrangements for testing stu- Samoa, and sand the Virgin isla in Islands according to 
dents attending schools where the State their res The remainder is 


eg aun authorized to test; the cost is 
equally with the State. 


Instruction in critical subjects (National Defense Education Act) 
{Statutory reference: 20 U.S.C. 441-445] 


Purpose Eligible recipient Amount of authorization Matching provisions Apportionment formula 
To Ae hen nae nt tb and secondary | State educational apnena as to grants, but = — each year for fiscal years 1900; Federal, 50 percent; State, 50 percent The allotment to a State is based upon 
ruction in economics, science, private schools as to 7, and 1968. For supervisory serv 3 4 s uct of the school population oi of ihe 
sw tll — and modern foreign guages ma Sy epee of State 8 5 a the State’s allotment ratio ge 
and other critical subjects. Grants to $10,000,000 for each year for fiscal years bed formula). Loans may be 
are made for acquisition of laboratory and 1966, 1967, and 1968. nin 12 percent of ent of appropriations and 
other equipment and for improvement in are governed by a stated 


supervisory services and nistration. 
Loans are made to 8 private schools 
for the acquisition of laboratory and other 
equipment. 
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DEPARTMENT OF HRALTH, EDUCATION, AND WELFARE—Orricr or Epucation—Continued 
Library services and construction 
{Statutory reference: 20 U.S.C. 351-358 (O. E. 1956)] 


— 
S 
A 
N 


Eligible recipient Amount of authorization Apportionment formula 
To promote the further extension o! public | States 8 Ate ae 1967, 355.000, 000; fiscal | Within the limits ofits allotment, each State | Services: $25,000 each to Guam, American 
library services to areas without such serv- ar vend l 1969, Samoa, the Virgin Islands, and the Trust 
ice or with inade 1 5 Services, 8887000 fiscal year 19 1970 „000, 000; pended by the State and its subdivisions Territory. $100,000 to each State. The 
Grants may be used finance the exten- fiscal Seer 1971 $75,000,000. administration of the on Jez 15 remainder is to be allotted among the 
sion ofservices by Be ting to the cost ol 9 Fiscal 090 1967, $40,000,000; approved construction . States on a population 8. 
salaries, Bg materiala, an equipment. 000,000; fiscal 575 eral share is 100 less the State, 5 Construction: $20,000 each to Guam, Amer- 
‘They may also be used to Rastion construc- ae 1960, $90,000,000" focai ar 1970, $70,000,- centage. The State pe pereon rago is the per- can Samoa, the Virgin Islands, and the 
tion of additions 8 tA facilities in areas 000; fiscal year 1071 „000, 000. centage that bears the same ratio to 50 Trust Territory. $80,000 to each State. 
found by State authorities to be without wa as the per capita income of the The remainder is to be allotted among the 
the means to do 80. Beate bears to the per capita income of all States on a population basis. 
the £ States. The Federal share cannot 
exceed 66 percent or be less than 33 percent 
except that the Federal share for Puerto 
ico, G Samoa, and the 
Virgin Islands shall be 66 percent, and for 
the ri shall be 100 percent. 
Supplementary educational centers and services 
[Statutory reference: 20 U.S.C. 841-48 (O. E. 1965)]} 
Purpose Eligible recipient Amount of authorization Matching provisions Apportionment formula 


‘Toenable communities to 8 Local educational agency or agencies (but | Fiscal 5 on, oe, $100 million, fiscal years | From the amounts apportioned to each State | Not more than 2 percent of the amounts a 
services to their children, to raise the applications must be reviewed by State 1967, 1 and 1970, such sums as the commissioner of Lorene” 1 bs s each Hie, 00 may be allotted among 


quality of educational services already educational agency). - may authorize. applicant with an ap ication Guam, American 


offered, and stimulate the development of 
exemplary elementary and secondary school 
educational programs to serve as models for 
the regular programs. 

Supplementary educational centers and sery- 
ices may include remedial Feige adult 
education, cultural activities, vocational 
guidance, dual-enrollment programs, home- 
study courses, materials centers, mobile 
Hbraries and laboratories, and support to 
radio and television programs, 

Construction or lease of necessary facilities 
and acquisition of necessary equipment is 
authorized. 


Eligible recipient 


Training and skill development 
{Statutory reference: 42 U.S. O. 2601, 2614] 


Amount of authorization 


an amount equal to he total sums ex- Islands, and trust terri 
pended by the applicant under the appli- their ve needs, 

cation. State. Nun is 
among the States jo on a po! afation basis 
and half on the basis of the number of 
children aged 5 to 15. 


Apportionment formula 


To enable States to proves Fade ioe States (under which State vocational agen- 


training or basic e tional skills 
requisite to such training to unem Anis 
or 8 persons referred by the 
ary Labor as unable to secure 3 fall- 
training. 


1 without such 


cles will provide the training or arrange 
ſor it to he provided through appropriate 
oriye N agencies). 


The Federal payment 
exceed 90 percent of the cost of the Traine 


pa’ nerally y not 


0 
ing Droa (exclusive of training allow- in the statute, 
ances 
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DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND WELFARE—OFFICE or Epucation—Continued 
Vocational education 
[Statutory reference: 20 U.S.C. 35-35j] 


Purpose Eligible recipient Amount of authorization Matching provisions Apportionment formula 

To assist States in establishing and ay met Sl 88 ua aa Bc years— 8 may pay I of a State’s expendi- | 90 t of the funds ‘opriated are 
ing vocational reget programa & — ty ae tures under an approved plan, and not allotted tot the States as follows:1 50 per- 
sons attending high sch 8 aia exceeding 44 of construction costs for area cent on the basis of the population 15-19; 
have completed or left dien h school and are vocational education schools. 20 percent on on the basis of the population 
available for full-time study ns in the tar ree on the basis of t 1 
labor market who need trata ng to achieve tion 8 on the basis of the pre- 
stability or advancement in employment, ceding 3 its. 
persons who have academic or socloeco- 
nomic handicaps, and —— —— area 


vocatio ional education faci 


110 percent is for research, training, and demonstration programs. Vocati kk stud 
ional work study 


[Statutory reference: 20 U.S.C. 35k] 


Purpose Eligible recipient Amount of authorization Matching provisions Apportionment formula 


To assist States to provide employment in | States Fiscal years 1967 and 1968, $35,000,000 each | The Federal paymen 1 75 percent of | Allotments are based on the population of 
educational agencies or other public year. the amounts ag pm compensation of each State, age 15 to 20, 
cies for persons 15 to 21 who are full-time students up to limits of a State's allot- 
students in vocational education programs ment, 


and need funds from such employment to 
commence or continue their programs. 


t Residential yocational education schools share this authorization. ~ 
; Work-study programs (antipoverty) 


[Statutory reference: 42 U.S.C. 2751-2757 (O. E. 1964)] 


Purpose Eligible recipient Amount of authorization Apportionment formula 


To stimulate and promote the part-time em- Institutions of — — for payments 2 — . 880 ee $129,000,000; * 1500 at The Federal share of 5 2 compensation ae more than 2 percent of the amount ap- 
poznvel of ssp particularly those | to participating stu: 


m low-income families, in institutions of pensation for wor —.—.— a D eo, Guam, American Samoa, the Virgin 

higher education who are in need of earn- Aug. 20, 1967; 75 percent thereafter. Islands, and the trust territory accor 
ings from such employment to pursue their institution may pay its share in the aem 2 their respective needs. Of the remainder, 
courses of study. services and equipment furnished to t 44 is allotted among the States on the basis 
student. of the number of students in institutions of 


higher education; }4 is allotted on the basis 
of = 9 Sek of high school graduates; and 

the basis of the number of related chil- 
dren | under 18 living in families with annual 
incomes of less than $3,000. 


DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND WELFARE—PuBLic HEALTH SERVICE 


Air pollution control 
[Statutory reference: 42 U.S.C. 1857-18571 (O.E. 1955)] 


Purpose Amount of authorization Apportionment formula 


To tect the Nation’s air resources, to initi- | Grants for air 8 control Fiscal 1966, 8 fiscal 1967, | Grants for air pollution control programs— Not more than 12}4 percent of the ts 
4h and d accelerate a national research and State, local, intermunicipal, an: 9 5 interstate 000; fiscal year 968. "$85,000,000. grants to State and local air pollution air pollution gig he programs Schal be 1 


development program to achiove the pre- air a control Not 5 than 20 — ror the smounts control neies may not exceed 34 of the expended in any 1 State. 
vention and control of air pollution, to io Research, — with riated may be spent for grants for — 8 — of 8 — establishing, or im- 

vide technical and financial assistance ‘to air 5 pollution con- — ut ion control programs. 2 

State and local governments in . trol agencies, other public or 3 15 — y ryk or interstate agen- 

with the development and execution of their private agencies, institutions, and organi- cies may not exceed f the cost of devel- 

air pollution peovention and control pro- zations, A individuals. oping regional programs. 

grams, and to encourage and assist the de- Research, surveys, or oon priae gen- 

velopment and operation of 2 . — air erally may not exceed 38 of cost. 

pollution contro! programs. 
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DEPARTMENT or HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND WELFARE—PUBLIC HEALTH Service—Continued 


Community mental health centers 


[Statutory reference: 42 U.S.C. 2681-2688d, 2691-2697 (O. E. 1963)] 


Purpose Eligible recipient Amount of authorization Matching provisions Apportionment formula 
To construct public and nonprofit facilities | Construction—States, political subdivisions, onstruction—Fiscal 1966, $50,000,000; | Construction—The State plan ma: peonia R to be allotted on 
providing services for 9 or diag- 8 or other nonprofit agencies. (Ap- fiseal year 1967, $65, > a uniform pie for all projects which gp od popula paar * for the centers, 
nosis of mental illness, care and treatment o aas A be submitted through a | Initial cost of operation—initial nts; Fis- not be less than 3344 percent nor more than — finan State allotment 
2 uty i patente oh or “rehabilitation ney.) cal year 1 $19, 5 fisea Reet ay Bot 1967, 6634 percent or the State's Federal per- may Do jes fsa 100,000. 
persons. Services are to be provided | Initial cost of operation—Public or nonprofit „000, centage, N Is lower. The Federal | Initial cost kena allotment 
2 for those 8 near the facil- private walker prince which owns For fiscal al years 190772 — sums as po percentage is 100 percent less that per- but the 89 cted to take into 
t. = must conform to appro or operates the center. be nece: to make grants to centers centage which bears the same ratio to 50 account the same factors un 
which h. Sara: pate received grants. 7 15 as the per capita income of the 2 N 
rgb abs g gram u mes a unn of tate bears to the per capita income of all 
the costs of compensation of professional the States, ae the Federal percentage 
and technical — for the inittal opera- for the territories is 6634 percent. 
tion of new community mental health The State plan may also provide a variable 
centers or new services in centers. rate between pro or classes of projects 
based on economic status of areas or other 
factors. The rate may not exceed 66% 
dad cost. of pobre on 8 
of o ion may noi 
ezosoa sA pag = Tee sit 15 oar 
percent for the year thereafter: 
percent for the 2d year thereafter; and 20 
percent for the 3d year thereafter. 
Hospital and medical facilities construction 
(Statutory reference: 42 U.S.C, 291-2010 (O. E. 1946)] 
Purpose Eligible recipient Amount of authorization Matching provisions Apportionment formula 


To assist the States in carrying out their pro- 

grams for construction and modernization 

8 hospitals and oe medical facilities as 

may be necessary to provide adequate hos- 
pital, clinic or L services to all; ore 

. TAg ment of new and im- 

14. N02 physical facilities for 

nostic, r treatment 

or indicat, diagno: 


States, political subdivisions; public or other 
nonprofit yee All applications must 
be revie and approved by the State 
agency. 


Fiscal years 1966-70, $70,000,000 each year for 
facilities for long-term care; $20,000,000 
pach 22 na stic or treatment 

d $10,000,000 each year for re- 
habilitation facilities. 


iscal year 1966, $160; „000,000 for construc- 
tion of hospital and public health centers 
and modernization of such facilities and 
the facilities referred to above; fiscal years 
1968 and 1969, $180,000,000. 


The State plan may provide a uniform rate 
r all projects, which may not be less than 
3344 percent nor more than 6634 percent or 
the State’s allotment percentage, which- 
ever is lower. 

The allotment percentage is 100 percent less 
that percentage which bears the same 
ratio to 50 percent as the per capita income 
of the State bears to the capita income 
ofall the States, except that the allotment 
2 cannot exceed 75 nt or be 

than 33 pervent. and the allotment 
percentage for the territories is 75 percent. 


A a ge for hospitals and public 
alth centers are divided between con- 
. — and modernisation as follows: 


ceives an allotment from all Hill-Burton 
funds (exce ae modernization) which bears 
the same ratio priated 
as the peoa ot the popoi: n of such 
State and the square of its allotmen 


centage bears to 
ing products for all the States. um 
flon of hospitals and pablic health enters 
n o san gen 
000; — 


y tho f the States. A fenton tor 
1088 0. 

modernization all allotted’ or 

based on 5 the extent of the 

need for modernization and financial need. 

States have some leeway 


be available to pa necessary 
cost „ b pin i ecient administration 
of the plan, but not more than 2 
Ria of the total allotments ts for a year or 


igh aire] is less, shall be available 
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DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND WELFARE—PuBLIC Hears Service—Continued 
Public health, chronic illness, and aged 
[Statutory reference: 42 U.S.C. 246(c)] 


Purpose Eligible recipient Amount of authorization 


To establish and maintain adequate State | States 


Fiscal year 1967, $50,000,000 1. Established b. ions. Appraise tioned among the 
and local public health services for the r ing by State and agencies is required. on the basis 0 organ ines extent a 
chronically ill and aged lem involved, an 


the public health 
financial need. 
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Includes a numbe of additional public health programs. 


DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND W8LFARE—VOCATIONAL REHABILITATION ADMINISTRATION 
Planning, construction, and initial staffing of rehabilitation facilities and workshops 
{Statutory reference: 29 U.8.C. 41a] 


Purpose . Eligible recipient Amount of authorization Apportionment formula 
(1) To pay o! the cost of construction (1) Any public or other 1 N Fiscal 1966, $1,500,000; fiscal year 1967, | (1) The Federal Sharo i in any State for con- | None. 
and initial — | of public or other tion which assures the Secretary $7, 000; fiscal year 1968, $9,000,000. struction shall be the same as It is in 
nonprofit workshops and rehabilita- HEW that the Ay will — ed the case of rehabilitation facility 
tion facilities, a public or other nonprofit rehabilita- ee in such State under the title 42 
The workshops are to provide gainful tion facility or workshop for at least * cost percent to 
employment to the severely handi- 20 years a completion, and which 7 7 4 
capped who cannot be readily absorbed satisfies other requirements concerning As s for grants initial staffing, 
int sompetifivs market. matching funds, plans and specifica- . not exceed 75 
(2) The Secretary is also 3 to make tions, ana N by the appropriate ——. N 19 7 —. for — — 15 ed 
pee Se fae part or ts coat ot (2) ae ational rehabilitation les. 5 for the 2 
y to pay — 0 cost o vocational re! ne! r Year 
determining the State’s need for work- a and 30 fiar, 45 percent s the 3d year there- 


shops and rehabilitation facilities. (2) 1181 is no specified matching provisi 
no ma on 
for the planning grant. a 


Research and training centers 
[Statutory reference: 29 U.S.C. 34) 
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Eligible recipient Amount of authorization Matching provisions Apportionment formula 
To pay ol the cost of establishing and | Educational institutions with compre-| There is a lump sum authorization for Nos requirement, except that grants | None. 
mainta = ing, at selected be gee re- 2 programs of training and research grants for special projects generally, in- r this oem — Bg ih only part 
search and 3 centers for the study n the various rehabilitation specialties, cluding this program, and programs for of project cost. Match ratios are a 
of the various disciplines of rehabilitation, Saite with clinical rehabilitation br tation research, training, and matter for administrative discretion. 
planning. 
Fiscal year 1966—$80,000,000; fiscal year 1967— 
$104,000,000; fiscal year 1968—$117,000,000. 
Vocational rehabilitation research, training, and expansion 
{Statutory reference: 29 U.S.C. 34] 
Purpose Eligible recipient Amount of authorization Matching provisions Apportionment formula 
To pay pa:t of the cost of projects ol research, | States and public and other nonprofit or- Ses eek oor Cae. year | No ile matching requirements are set | None. 
demonstrations, training, and traineeships e agencies, Fe 000,000; sea 1968—$117,- 15 ger pay . of the cost“ of 
in the field o1 vocational rehabilitation; and A r the diseret ion of the 
to pay part of the cost of projects for plan- EW. 


ning, preparing for and initiating special 
pomene to expand State vocational re- 
abilitation 3 
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DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND WELFARE—VOCATIONAL REHABILITATION ADMINISTRATION—Continued 


Vocational rehabilitation services 
[Statutory reference: 29 U.S.C. 32] 


l’ 10 Purpose Eligible recipient Amount of authorization Matching provisions Apportionment formula 
To assist the States in meeting the cos State vocationa rehabilitation neies in 1 3 fiscal year | Federal share of expenditures, a percentage | Individual State allotments are computed 
proving soc ig care bi gre ea 5 the 50 States, the District of Funn k 000,000; fiscal 1968—$400,- varying from State to State within statu- annually in accordance with a statutory 
Assisted under this grant are guid- Guam, Puerto Rico, and the Vi n Is- 680.500 tory limits of 50 ana. 20 perono nt, is com- formula based upon the protons ofa State’s 
ance and placement, diagnosis, "ph physical lands. puted biennially in ce with a stat- population and the ae of its “allotment 
restoration, 1 75 3 services, utory formula based on per capita income. percentage.” Allotmen percentages, 
and expenses of administering the program. g from State to tate within limits 


and 75 percent, are mulgated 
ane and are related Reo capita 


Vocational rehabilitation services—innovations 
(Statutory references: 29 U.S.C, 33] 


Purpose Eligible recipient Amount of authorization Matching provisions Apportionment formula 
To 8 States in pa tog the costs o. pro} | Vocational rehabilitation agencies in the 50 | Fiscal year 1966—$5,000,000; fiscal year 1967— | The Federal share of ap yed projects shall | Appropriated funds are allotted to the States 
for vocation: abilitation services States, the District of Columbia Guam, $7,000,000; fiscal year 1968—$9, 000,000. be equal to 90 of the cost of such on the basis of po ron! with a minimum 
under the State plan which prov de for the Puerto Rico, and the Virgin Islands. pe t for the 3 —— and 75 pereent allotment of $5, 
development o. methods and techniques, e next 2 years, except that at the re- 
new in the State, for providing vocation: quest of the State, such payments may be 
rehabilitation services for h ped in- less than such percentage of project cost. 


dividuals, or are emcee for * ent 
of new or expanded vocational rehabi 1 
tion services for groups of hand capped in- 
dividuals 1 r or particularly 
severe disabilit 


Workshop training and improvement programs for the handicapped 
{Statutory reference: 20 U.S. O. 41b] 


Purpose Eligible recipient Amount of authorization Matching provisions Apportionment formula 


To aid in the provision of training services | States and public and other nonprofit or- | Fiscal year 1966, $1,500,000; fiscal 1967, | The Federal share of the cost of the work- None. 
for handicapped individuals in public or ganizations and agencies. $9,000,000; fiscal year 1968, $14,000,000. shop training program is 90 percent. 
other non 77055 workshops and rehabilita- 
Such services shall include 
rave Meng such as’ icp evaluation, work 


provision of occupa! 
raed and job tryouts; and dpm 
weekl ah allowances to the han Saeed 
uals undergoing training. 


DEPARTMENT oF HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND WELFARE— WELFARE ADMINISTRATION 
Aid to families with dependent children 
[Statutory reference: 42 U.S.C. 603) 


Purpose i Eligible recipient Amount of authorization Matching provisions Apportionment formula 


To enable States to furnish financial assist- Ist $17 of st Balani average: Federal, $4.67; | None. But see column on matching pro- 
visions. 


— . — rehabilitation and other services, State, $ ee of payment up ‘to $30, 
to needy children meeting 65 average: eral share is variable, based 

tory spec ifeations, the object being to on per 4 — not more than 65 
children it in their own houses with —— nor less than 80 percent. Federal 
parents or relatives, or in foster houses, share of administrative cost is 50 percent. 
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DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND WELFARE— WELFARE ADMINISTRATION—Continued 
Aid to the blind 
[Statutory reference: 42 U.S.C. 1203] 


Eligible recipient Amount of authorization Matching provisions Apportionment formula 


o enable to furnish financial assist - States pen end, not fixed. Amount o prop - | First mon rA, payment, syerage: | None. column on amount of authoriza- 
T States to fi cial 0 d, A t of a Spr $37 of thi N See col f authori 

ance to needy. blind and to stimu- ation depends upon the amoun: Federal grant Baye — Balance of 90. tion. 

late the growth of bilitation and other States’ expenditure! or the program. ment up to $7: ‘ederal share is variab! 

services to help the blind attain and retain based on er capita income, not more than 

their self-support or self-care capability. — than 50 percent. Fed - 


may be 75 percent of cost of provid- 

ine certain preventive and rehabilitative 
services, and of staff g. Federal 
share of administrative cost is 50 percent. 


Aid to the permanently and totally disabled 
[Statutory reference: 42 U.S.C. 1353] 


Eligible recipient Amount of authorization Apportionment formula 
To pay pi of the cost of tapanca te Sr SE S Open end. Not fle Federal, not less than 50 percent nor more | None. 
to, needy persons, 18 yi of age or older, than de percent, except as to certain Sams 
who are are permanently ind t totally disabled. cover 75 percent of the 
cost. Federal share of oth er costs of State 
and local administration is 50 percent. 
Child welfare services 
[Statutory reference: 42 U. 8. O. 722] 
Purpose Eligible recipient Amount of authorization Apportionment formula 


To assist State agencies in establishing, ex- 
tending, and 8 child vee 


State public welfare agencies $45,000,000 for fiseal year. 1966-67 and fiscal | Variable. Federal share not under 33; 


Each State kde up to $70,000 annually, but 
year jess Sen and $50,000,000 a year there- percent or over 6624 percent of the to $50,000, de 


not less t 1 upon the 


services fo: the protection of homeless, de- program cost. ratio of . ap tions to the amount 
. and neglected children and chil- which is author 8 
in danger of becoming delinquent, Additional amounts 5 be made available 
under certain prescribed factors. 
Maternal and child health services 
[Statutory reference: 42 U. S. C. 702 
1 
Purpose Eligible recipient Amount of authorization Matching provisions Apportionment formula 
To enable each State to extend and improve | States. $40,000,000 annually for fiscal 222 app and | Fund A: Federal, 50 percent; State, 50 per- | Half of the funds are paced in fund A. 
services for promoting the health of mothers 1967; „000 annually cent. From this, States receive $70,000, plus an 
and rs te Grants may also be made for 1008 and 1969; and $50,000,000 Tan Fund B: No matching. amount in ratio to the number of live 8 
ores of regional or national significance thereafter. in the 0 to total live births in t 
hat contribute to the advancement oſ ma- United States. 
ternal and child health services. 
Medical assistance programs 
[Statutory reference: 42 U.S.C. 1396-1396d] s 
Purpose Eligible recipient Amount of authorization Matching provisions Apportionment formula 
To assist States in providing medical assist- | States with approved State plans . Not fired The Federal payment * from 50 to 83 None. 
ance on behalf of families with dependent percent of ele medi ical assistance pay- 
children and of „ blind, or nently ments under this program plus 75 mt 
and totally disab! d individ whose in- of amounts for compensation or training of 
come and resources are insufficient to meet skilled 


the costs of necessary medical services. administration of the plan. 
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DEPARTMENT oF HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND WELFARE— WELFARE ADMINISTRATION—Continued 
W Medical assistance to the aged (Kerr-Mills) 
+ [Statutory reference: 42 U.S.C. 301-306, 1381-1385] 


Purpose g "Eligible recipient Amount of authorization Matching provisions ' Apportionment formula 


To assist States in providing medical services | States with approved State plans. Not flxed— State and local contributions from — None. 
to individ uals 65 years or older who are not to 50 nt of State expend 
recipients of old-age assistance but whose medical assistance. State nd be pee con: 
income and resources are insufficient to pay tributions of at least 25 
for such services. 0 quired for ventive Ee Fabi 
services and personnel train 


Old- age assistance 
[Statutory reference: 42 U.S.C. 301-306] 


Purpose Eligible recipient Amount of authorization Matching provisions Apportionment formula 


To gamin States in providing financial aseist- | States with approved State plans. 
yen pe individuals and appro- 
fate rehabilitation or other services to 
sue viduals attain or retain capa- 
bilit: Lare. 


Federal funds pay $29 of the first $35 up toa | None. See matching provisions. 
PE paten average monthly payment of 


ity for sel percent soe’ on the per capita in- 
come of the State. 
Federal funds pa: t of the cost 


of 3 vane £ ilitative services 


DEPARTMENT oF HOUSING AND URBAN DEVELOPMENT 
Assistance for basic water and sewer facilities 
[Statutory reference: 42 U.S.C. 3101-3108 (O.E. 1965)] 


Purpose Eligible recipient Amount of authorization Matching provisions Apportionment formula 
To assist and encourage local public ipiis Local public bodies and agencies. $200,000,000 for each fiscal year, 1966, 1967, | Federal, 50 percent of development None. 
and agencies to finance the construction o a and 1968, to remain svailable until ex- except in a community of Jem t than 10,000 
ete ee ile water facil pended. popu the amount ma not more 
ate basic sewer panees 90 percent for a sewer Faller, 
needed 


Assistance for code enforcement 
{Statutory reference: 42 U.S. C. 1468 (O. E. 1965)] 


Eligible recipient Apportionment formula 


Cities, counties, and other municipalities... . from urban renewal | Federal, two-thirds of cost of None. 
gran 


N meet here the population 
©: w 
is 50,000 or less. 
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DEPARTMENT OF HOUSING AND URBAN DeveLopment—Continued 
Assistance for neighborhood facilities 
[Statutory reference: 42 U.S.C. 3103-3108 (O.E. 1988) 


Purpose Eligible recipient Amount of authorization Matching provisions Apportionment formula 
To assist local public bodies or agencies in fi- | Local public bodies or agencies $50,000,000 without fiscal year limitation Amount shall not exceed 6634 percent of de- | None. 
nancing — 5 projects for gros velopment cost of project or 75 nt of 
facilities. Projects may be undertaken di such cost if the o project is located in an area 
tectly or through a AeA r 8 designated as velopment area under 
approved by the publie hody or agency. the Area Redevelopment Act or any sup- 
plementary act 
Community renewal program 
{Statutory Reference: 42 U.S.C. 1453(d) (O. E. 1959)} 
Purpose Eligible recipient Amount of authorization Matching provisions Apportionment formula 


Bib assist in — preparation and pompon 
community renewal programs which in- 

ole the identification of slum or "blighted 
areas, measuring the nature and degree of 
blight, determination of the financial and 
other needed 


Local public bodies authorized to perform | Funds to be advanced from urban renewal | Grants may not exceed 3¢ of the cost of | None. 


the planning work necessary for prepara- grant funds. 


preparation or completion of the com- 
tion or completion of the program. 


munity renewal program. 


resources to renew such 
identification of ae project areas 
the scheduling of urban renewal activities. 
Demolition of unsafe structures in and outside of urban renewal areas 
[Statutory reference; 42 U.S.C, 1467 (O. E. 1965)) 
Purpose Eligible recipient Amount of authorization Matching provisions Apportionment formula 
To assist piee; 3 and other munici- | Cities, counties, and other municipalities....| Funds to be advanced from urban renewal | Federal, shall not exceed 386 of cost None. 
palities the cost of demolishi grant funds. 
aeara —— or unfit for human habi- 
tation and which under State or local law 
may be demolished. 
Preservation and development of open-space land in urban areas 
{Statutory reference: 42 U.S.C. 1500-1500e (O.E. 1961)] 
Purpose Eligible recipient Amount of authorization Matching provisions Apportionment formula 


to help finance the sogon 

to, or permanent interests in, o 
space land in urban areas and its develo; 
ment for park and recreational 5 
conservation and other natural resources, 
or historic or scenic purposes, 


and assist States and local | States and local public bodies 


Not to Fea tation, but ess without fiscal 


- ati pares, 36,000,000. fo, 000. for — — 


mt of total — of acquisi- | None. 
io 5 ay Ba tion, and removal. i 


Provision of open-space land in built-up urban areas 
[Statutory reference: 42 U.S.C. 1500-1500e (0.E,1965)] 


To suthorize contracts to make grants to 
States and local bilo bodies to vor Dee 


Eligible recipient Amount of authorization Matching provisions Apportionment formula 


percent of cost of acquisition, | None. 
demolition, and removal of — — 


Not to exceed without fiscal 
—— b b 9 
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DEPARTMENT OF HOUSING AND URBAN DEVELOPMENT—Continucd 
5 Public lo- rent housing 
í [Statutory reference: 42 U.S.C. 1401-1435 (0. E. 1937)] 


* 


Purpose Apportionment formula 


To assist States and political subdivisions to | States and local public bodies 
eliminate slums and blighted areas and to 
3 decent, safe, and sanitary dwell. 

for low-income families. 


Ey for Ist 3 rhs The State and oe lic body must ex- 
cy 350,000 through July i, 1968 empt 55 m taxation or rae 
pata hg coe pa 3 
7 75 1 aeo u es gi 
rate of Pols shelter rent, or such 
lesser Handle so will amount to a local 
contribution ae at least 20 percent of the 
Federal contribution. 


and annual amount. The amount 1 
annual payment is fixed under a statutory 


Urban beautification and improvement 
(Statutory reference: 42 U.S.C, 1500-1500e (O. E. 1965)] 


Purpose Eligible recipient Apportionment formula 
To assist States and local public bodies = States and local public bodies Not to geet $36,000,000 without fiscal year | Not to exceed 50 percent of amount by which | None. 
3 out local programs ſor the limitai the cost of the activities carried on by re- 
use and enjoyment of open space an other 8 year exceeds its usual 
public land in urban areas. expenditures for comparable activities. 
However, not to 1 5 eee of the 
amount may be used rh ein up to 


90 t of cost of activities 
— . — in demonstrating new e 28 
proved methods and materials for beautifi- 


cation use. 


Urban mass transportation 
[Statutory reference; 49 U.S.C. 1601-1611 (O.E. 1964)] 


Purpose Eligible recipient Apportionment formula 


To assist States and local governments in | States and local public bodies and agencies.. No initial allocation amo: 8 U 


financing the — construction, re- 3¢ ol project cost from Federal grant. May 
construction, and improvement of facilities not exceed 1244 percent of total for any one 
and equipment for use, by operation or State. 100 poron t relocation payments 
lease or oti „ in wy hefner rie from Foda en ee of $200 
service in urban n areas, an in coordinating per individual, $3,000 or actual moving ex- 
such service with highway and — other trans- penses per busin 
portation service in such 
Urban renewal 
[Statutory reference: 42 U.S.C. 1450-1464 (O.E. 1949)] 
Eligible recipient Amount of authorization Apportionment formula 
States and local public bodies $4,700, ge phe eae by $675,000,000 in | Generally, . Not in excess of 1214 percent in any 1 State. 

1965; $725,000,000 in 1966; $750,000,000 in In special cases, Federal, 34 of costs after 

1967 and 1968. certain costs are paid by recipient. 
invol rehabilitation and/or redevelop- 
ment of slum, blighted, or deteriorated 
neighborhoods. 
1 Less $25,000,000 for mass transportation demonstration projects, and $5,000,000 for urban renewal demonstra- 2 Additional funds are authorized for certain enumerated undertakings. 


tion projects. 
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DEPARTMENT OF THE INTHRIOR—FEDERAL WATER POLLUTION CONTROL ADMINISTRATION 
Waste treatment works construction 
[Statutory reference: 33 U.S.C. 466-466k (O.E. 1948)] 
Eligible recipient f Amount of authorization Matching provisions Apportionment formula 
To assist construction of necessary works | Construction, States, municipalities, or in- | Construction, fiscal years 1966 and 1967, | Construction, grant may not exceed 30 per- | Construction, the first caps athe propri- 
e araa intercepting sewers, outfall termunicipal or interstate agencies. $150,000,000 each year to remain available cent of cost — $1,200,000 8 is ated each fiscal year is a portioned kin, 
sewers, pumping power, and other equip- | Sewer overflow control demonstrations. until expended, At least 50 percent of 8 serves more than 1 the States, half on a s appar hion . An 
ment) for the treatment of sewage or indus- Grants for project development, States, the Ist $100,000,000 9 during rn Amit is $4,800,000). These half on a per capita income basis. The 
trial wastes of s liquid nature, municipalities, or intermunicipal or inter- a fiscal year shall be for grants for dollar | 59 not apply to projects remainder, if any, is apportioned on a 
A related program provides grants to assist state agencies, treatment works serving communities of h grants from allocations population b 
in the development of projects that demon- | Contracts for research and demonstrations, 125,000 or smaller, pee ate appropriations i in excess of $1,000,000 | Sewer overflow control demonstrations. 
strate a new 2 — method of con- — 1 ee F institutions, Sewer overflow control gc and 100, SA- if the State agrees to match equally all | None. 
trollin; e the of inadequately and in cal 1966, 1967, 1968, and 1969, such allocations. These imite. may be 
Bas Boy or 3 4 waste from sewers 000,000 each to remain available a until increased 10 percent for 8 certi- 
which carry storm water, both storm water expended. t or contract may ex- fied — 2 a State, u. yas belag 
and sewage, or other wastes. Contracts ceed 5 percent of th hea total amount author- [eingnan k agency at in 8 en 
for research and demonstrations on this ized in an Not more than ve plan for pe gg develop- 
subject are also authorized. 25 percon at the the 8 8 ment fof The 3 
may be spent on contracts research 898 ae on trol demonstrations ps 
— ions, gran not exceed of the 
Estimated re reasonable cost, ae 
Contracts, none. 


OFFICE or Economic OPPORTUNITY 
General community action programs (antipoverty) 
[Statutory reference: 42 U.S. C. 2781-2791, 2831 (O.E. 1964)] 


Purpose Eligible recipient Amount of authorization Matching provisions Apportionment formula 
To assist local communities to mobilize their | Public or private nonprofit agencies Part of r for fiscal 1966; and | Federal, 90 percent through Aug. 20, 1967; | See note below. 
resources to combat poverty through com- for fiscal years 1967 and 1968 such sums as up to 50 nt thereafter (with ae 
munity action ‘ams, and pay expenses Congress may authorize. (This author- to ex these limits under special cir- 
of development administration. ization is shared with adult basic educa- cumstances), 
tion program and the 7 * assistance 
program for needy children.) 
Norte.—After reserving 2 percent for allotment to territories and 20 D fund, the remainder in families with annual incomes of less uan har * Statutory guidelines are also provided for allocating funds 
is to be allotted among the States: 44 in p rtion to the number of public assistance recipients, }4 in Hagb lleing among areas, rural and urban, within each 8 


to the number of unemployed persons, and 4 in proportion to the number of children under 18 years o 
Work-training. programs (antipoverty) 
[Statutory reference; 42 U.S.C. 2731-2736 (O. E. 1964)] 


Purpose Eligible recipient Amount of authorization Matching provisions Apportionment formula 
To assist and cooperate with State and local | State and local agencies and private non- | Part of toe gs for 1966; for fiscal year t of cost for 3 9 after | Not more than 1254 percent of any funds for 
agencies and nonprofit zations in de- profit organizations. ending June 30, 1967, and the succeeding “hee 18d tn oad — peroane nas be exceed any fiscal year Shall, be used * any one 
yop — —— of useful work experience year ena oe sums as the 8 may bere- by regulation. State. ry te aged among he States’ shall 
ties for unemployed young men after authorize. (Job program be on the basis of population, unemploy- 
tA women through participation 0 State shares this authorization.) ment, and family ‘ne levels, 
and community work-training ms to 
increase their employability or chance of 
resuming their education. 
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Mr. MUSKIE. In addition, I would 
note that the maximum impact on the 
fiscal year 1967 budget would be a mod- 
est $12 million for planning. 

Finally, Mr. President, the committee 
has provided a $250 million authoriza- 
tion for additional urban renewal funds 
to assure that the demonstration cities 
program would not use a disproportion- 
ate amount of existing urban renewal 
grant authority to the detriment of cities 
not participating in the program, par- 
ticularly small towns. The $250 million 
estimate is tied to the 2-year monetary 
authorization for supplemental grants. 

I want to underscore the committee's 
intent that the comprehensive city dem- 
onstration program is not to be used sim- 
ply as a means of accelerating urban 
renewal projects. The program is de- 
signed to place in better balance, social 
and physical renewal programs aimed at 
meeting the needs of people living in 
slum and blighted areas. 

The comprehensive city demonstra- 
tion program is a bold new effort, Mr. 
President, but it is essential if we are to 
make our cities what they ought to be. 
We have learned from the shortcomings 
of the past that fragmented, uncoordi- 
nated applications of individual pro- 
grams—however desirable in and of 
themselves—will not correct the spiral- 
ing crisis of the cities. 

What we propose to do is analogous 
to our aerospace program, where several 
years ago we abandoned the practice of 
trying to fit separately developed com- 
ponents together. Today we use the 
systems approach to complex, but inter- 
related problems. 

The housing, education, job opportu- 
nity, physical, and social needs of men 
and women are part of the total envi- 
ronment of the cities. They should be 
treated as such. 

As Prof. Norton Long has written: 

It is this circle [of the troubled environ- 
ment of the cities] that can indeed be a 
vicious circle, that housing, education, jobs 
and income are all linked together. If you 
don’t have the housing, you don’t have the 
access to the education. If you don’t have 
the education, you don’t have access to the 
jobs. If you don’t have the access to the 
jobs, you don’t have the income. If you 
don’t have the income, you can’t buy the 
housing. 

The reason why we have to do something 
about this problem is that our policy of stor- 
ing people is much more shameful and 
wicked than the policy of storing grain. The 
grain merely rots, but the people rot and re- 
produce, and the people they reproduce rot, 
too, until it is brought to our attention out 
in the containers of poverty, by explosions 
like Watts. 


The comprehensive city demonstra- 
tion program is also designed for broad 
application, throughout our Nation. 
Eligibility is limited by need, not size or 
geographic location. The net effect of 
the program will be to help those in 
need in the slum areas and by so doing 
to contribute to healthier and better- 
balanced cities. 

This approach appeals to me because 
it is humane, because it is consistent 
with our experience in other fields, and 
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because it calls for prudent and sound 
management of our resources. 

Mr. President, title II of S. 3708 is a 
logical extension of the coordination 
concepts of the comprehensive city 
demonstration program. As I noted 
earlier in my remarks, one of the prin- 
cipal objectives “will contribute to a 
well-balanced city.” Such balance can- 
not be achieved unless the metropolitan 
area in which a city is located has an 
effective, coordinated planning program. 
And metropolitan areas without effec- 
tive planning and coordination of their 
physical development are inviting blight, 
decay, and economic dislocation. 

The original administration proposals 
were contained in S. 2977, introduced by 
the distinguished chairman of the Hous- 
ing Subcommittee [Mr. Sparkman]. The 
subcommittee broadened and reorga- 
nized those proposals to provide for a 
logical progression in metropolitan area 
planning and development, particularly 
in connection with Federal grant-in-aid 
programs which affect the physical de- 
velopment of such areas. 

The first step in such coordination 
requires the Federal Government to put 
its own house in order. Under section 
202 of the bill, the Secretary of Housing 
and Urban Development is authorized to 
obtain from other Federal agencies sta- 
tistical data, program reports, and other 
material needed to carry out the metro- 
politan area responsibilities of the De- 
partment. In addition, Federal depart- 
ments and agencies carrying out metro- 
politan area programs would be 
directed—to the maximum extent practi- 
cable—to consult with and seek advice 
from all other significantly affected Fed- 
eral departments and agencies. 

I recognize that this language is pri- 
marily an expression of intent. It does 
not compel coordination by Federal 
agencies. But we hope this precatory 
language will be heeded by the executive 
branch. If it is not, the Congress may 
have to consider more detailed and spe- 
cific coordination requirements. 

To help encourage coordination of 
Federal activities in metropolitan areas, 
section 203 of the bill would authorize the 
Secretary of Housing and Urban Devel- 
opment, upon the request of duly author- 
ized local officials and after consultation 
with local governmental authorities, to 
appoint for any metropolitan area a 
“metropolitan expediter” to provide in- 
formation, data, and assistance to local 
authorities, organizations, and persons 
and to relevant Federal agencies with re- 
spect to the Department’s programs and 
activities and other related activities and 
needs in the area. 

The committee has made it clear that 
the services of the expediter can be pro- 
vided only on local request and that his 
role would be entirely advisory. In no 
way would he impose Federal control 
over local decisions affecting metropoli- 
tan development. 

Section 204 is a committee amendment. 
It would require that all applications for 
Federal loans or grants to assist in car- 
rying out projects for open-space land, 
hospitals, airports, libraries, water sup- 
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ply and distribution facilities, sewerage 
facilities and waste treatment works, 
highways, transportation facilities, or 
water development and land conserva- 
tion within any metropolitan area must, 
after June 30, 1967, be submitted for re- 
view and comments by a metropolitan- 
wide comprehensive planning agency 
which is, to the greatest extent practica- 
ble, responsible to the elected officials of 
the general local governments. It would 
further require that such an application 
by a special purpose unit of local govern- 
ment must also be submitted to any 
affected general local governments. 

This proposal is consistent with pro- 
posals contained in sections 503 and 504 
of S. 561, the intergovernmental coop- 
eration bill approved by the Senate ear- 
lier in this Congress. 

The committee retained, essentially 
unchanged from the original adminis- 
tration proposal, section 205 which au- 
thorizes incentive grants on federally 
aided projects in metropolitan areas 
where State and local governments are 
cooperating fully in planning and pro- 
graming, and carrying out all their ma- 
jor activities in accordance with such 
planning and programing. 

And so, Mr. President, in title II we 
have provided for progressive improve- 
ments in planning and development for 
our metropolitan areas. 

First, we call upon the Federal de- 
partments and agencies to coordinate 
their activities. 

Second, we provide for metropolitan 
expediters who, at local request, can help 
such coordination in metropolitan areas. 

Third, we require minimum levels of 
cooperation and coordination at the local 
level as conditions for receipt of certain 
Federal grant-in-aid funds for metro- 
politan development. 

Finally, we provide incentive grants 
for more effective coordination of metro- 
politan area planning and development. 

Title III, Mr. President, is a modifica- 
tion of the earlier urban information 
center proposal contained in title IV of 
S. 2977. The distinguished junior Sen- 
ator from New Hampshire [Mr. Mc- 
INTYRE] developed the new provisions 
which were adopted by the committee. 

The new program seeks to fill the 
needs of local governments, organiza- 
tions, and individuals to know more 
about Federal programs affecting urban 
development. It would authorize the 
Secretary of Housing and Urban Devel- 
opment to make grants to assist pro- 
grams of States and metropolitan area 
agencies for the establishment and op- 
eration of urban information and tech- 
nical assistance centers. In addition, 
the program would provide technical 
assistance to small communities, of not 
more than 25,000 persons, relating to 
urban problems. 

CONCLUSION 

These are our proposals, Mr. President. 
In my opinion, they represent a sound 
implementation of the President’s rec- 
ommendations. They are responsive to 
the national concern over the plight of 
our cities and metropolitan areas. 
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The proposals are not confined to one 
section of the country. They are not 
limited to one type of situation—cities 
and counties of all sizes, councils of gov- 
ernments, State and local agencies are 
eligible to participate. 

We have tried to treat the problems 
of these areas asa whole. We have kept 
the programs flexible. We have empha- 
sized local initiative and direction. 

I believe this legislation offers us a 
challenge and an opportunity to focus 
the great resources of our Nation 
through the use of “creative federalism” 
on one of the most critical, complex, and 
vital domestic questions of our day, the 
question posed by the President: 

Shall we make our cities livable for our- 
selves and our posterity? Or shall we by 
timidity and neglect damn them to fester 
and decay? 


Mr. President, I propose we take the 
constructive approach, learning from the 
past, using our imagination, building for 
the future. I urge approval of S. 3708. 

Mr. President, I yield the floor, 

Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, again 
may I say that even though I am oppos- 
ing this measure, the distinguished Sena- 
tor from Maine has made some very 
significant improvements in this measure 
in committee, and he is to be commended 
for having done so. I only regret that I 
must debate what I consider the lack of 
merit in this measure with so formidable 
and estimable and eloquent a gentleman 
as my distinguished friend, the Senator 
from Maine. 

Mr. President, President Johnson said 
before the National Legislative Confer- 
ence, National League of Cities, March 
31, 1966: 

The investments you are making in your 
cities are vital to our future. We would like 
to complete them all at once. But if we at- 
tempt to do too much, too soon, we will end 
by accomplishing less by borrowing our 
money, by issuing bonds when the cost of 
money is at the highest point in several 
years—when costs are skyrocketing and ma- 
terials and skilled labor are scarce, I ask 
you to go home and get out your lead pen- 
cil—and take a good hard look at your next 
quarterly budget expenditures. 


I believe the President’s evaluation of 
the city development problem to be ex- 
actly right, 

I believe that the President, to be con- 
sistent after having expressed this strong 
opinion, would join me in voting against 
this bill if he were back in the Senate. 

The so-called demonstration cities bill, 
title I of S. 3708, is an expansion of a 
faltering urban renewal program which 
will be financed almost totally with Fed- 
eral funds. 

The facts and figures on urban renewal 
prove beyond doubt that the program has 
hit dead center because of the failure to 
inject some basic thinking into a pro- 
gram that deserved a better fate. 

Urban renewal was an enticing fan- 
tasy that preyed on cities which could 
not afford all the luxury in a hurry that 
such a program offered. Much like the 
human failure of overindulgence at an 
attractive cafeteria counter. 

The cities’ one-third share of the proj- 
ect costs has become more and more diffi- 
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cult to meet despite the promising tax 
profits to be derived from improved 
property rising on the project sites. One 
project created another—moving people 
and businesses to less expensive areas 
than that to be developed by urban re- 
newal. 

Urban renewal, the great promise to 
the cities, has deteriorated to the point 
where only $1.5 billion in Federal funds 
has been spent since 1949 out of a total 
of $7.6 billion authorized during that 
period. Of course, $5.6 billion has been 
committed, but it obviously is much eas- 
ier to commit than to spend when it is 
necessary for the cities to raise from 
their taxpayers the one-third of the cost 
of a project on which the Federal Gov- 
ernment offers to pay two-thirds. 

That is why another dreamworld of 
spending is planned for the cities, but 
this time the Federal Government’s 
share in the demonstration cities pro- 
posal can run as high as 95 percent be- 
cause under certain conditions the Fed- 
eral Government would be authorized to 
contribute 80 percent to the local share 
of project costs, 

The administration sought to have no 
limit on congressional authorizations for 
this new program. and supported this in- 
definite money position by professing 
some indefiniteness in just how many 
cities would get the benefit of the pro- 
gram and to what extent each fortunate 
city would benefit. 

Nevertheless, administration figures 
submitted in testimony before the com- 
mittee made possible the estimation of 
total costs of approximately $2.9 billion 
for a 5-year program. 

The committee reduced the program 
from a 5-year program to a 3-year pro- 
gram and fixed authorization limits at 
$12 million for the first year, which is a 
planning year, and at $400 million for 
fiscal 1968 and $500 million for fiscal 
1969, which would be considered the 
programing years, or the years in which 
the Federal contributions would be made 
on active projects. 

Mr: MUSKIE. Mr. President, will the 


Senator yield? 
Mr. TOWER. I yield to the distin- 
guished Senator from Maine. 


Mr. MUSKIE. The Senator from 
Texas and I wish to state the basic facts 
accurately. I wonder whether the Sen- 
ator would explain the $2.9 billion figure. 
I understood that originally it was $2.3 
billion for demonstration cities. There 
are additional costs associated with title 
II. 
Mr. TOWER. I believe the total esti- 
mate for a 5-year period was $2.9 billion. 
But I shall be glad to check those figures 
and discuss them with the distinguished 
Senator from Maine tomorrow. 

Mr. MUSKIE. All right. 

Mr. TOWER. Even so, this change in 
the bill can hardly be classified as a re- 
deeming improvement in light of the fact 
that new expenditures are to be com- 
mitted by Congress at a time when “costs 
are skyrocketing and materials and 
skilled labor are scarce,” as President 
Johnson said to the city representatives 
only last March. 
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Before our committee on August 4 
Gov. J. L. Robertson, of the Federal Re- 
serve Board, testified that recommenda- 
tions for reducing Federal Government 
expenditures had been made to President 
Johnson because of existing inflationary 
pressures. 

I believe it is appropriate to go further 
into the testimony of Governor Robert- 
son, as well as that of Joseph W, Barr, 
Under Secretary of the Treasury who 
also appeared before our committee, be- 
cause the basic issue before us at that 
time concerned the halting of inflation- 
ary pressures. 

In testifying on a bill to deal with in- 
terest rate regulation, Governor Robert- 
son warned of “boom and bust“ dangers 
and said: 

We are in the midst today of an inflation- 
ary situation. The inflation pressures are 
great. In my opinion the dangers of infla- 
tion are much greater than the dangers of 
high interest rates. The cost to the people of 
this country is much greater in the case of 


inflation than in the case of high interest 
rates. 


Governor Robertson told the commit- 
tee that the continued use of monetary 
policy and failure to use fiscal policy will 
put additional upward pressure on in- 
terest rates. He also said that recom- 
mendations have been made to Presi- 
dent Johnson that expenditures be 
reduced to curb the demand for money. 

Secretary Barr said that it would be 
desirable to “pay something on the Fed- 
eral debt this year” and that this is 
the year “we should be in balance or as 
close to balance as possible, or surplus.” 

These statements by men charged with 
a great deal of the responsibility of pro- 
tecting the economy against extreme 
and damaging fluctuations only serve 
to emphasize the President’s own words 
of caution against overspending in the 
cities during these times of expensive 
money. 

It should be noted that the committee 
minority did not take the demonstra- 
tion cities program apart item by item 
for criticism because there are recog- 
nizable needs for assistance in many of 
our great cities. However, as the Pres- 
ident said, too much might be attempted 
too soon. 

As we indicated in our report, the Con- 
gress would not be deserting the cities 
by postponing the expansion of expendi- 
tures for city rehabilitation at this time. 
We have pointed out the inability of the 
cities to carry out commitments already 
given for urban renewal projects and 
much more money will be available 
throughout the next 3 years. Last 
July 1, an annual authorization of $750 
million for urban renewal capital grants 
became effective. Additional authori- 
zations of $750 million will become ef- 
fective on July 1, 1967, and July 1, 1968. 

Further proof that Congress is fully 
cognizant of the problems in the Nation’s 
cities and that those problems will be 
subject to continued consideration is 
contained in the 1965 approval of an in- 
crease in planning grant authorization 
of $125 million, which brings the total 
to $230 million, to be available until ex- 
pended. 
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The city redevelopment program need 
not stand still for lack of funds either for 
planning or actual development work in 
the event that the Congress rejects this 
proposal authorizing over $900 million. 
This is a period in which difficult deci- 
sions must be made. With our economic 
machine running wide open, priorities 
are necessary. 

Expenditures cutbacks have been rec- 
ommended—and in some cases accom- 
plished—on a few isolated domestic 
projects. The savings from these cut- 
backs would be swallowed up, however, 
by only a fraction of what is sought to 
expand city redevelopment. 

Aside from the obligations we face in 
Vietnam and second-front fighting 
against inflation in our Nation, the 
judgment used in planning this demon- 
stration cities program is questionable. 
With Dr. Robert D. Weaver, Secretary 
of Housing and Urban Development, ad- 
mitting that a single city of 1 million 
population could qualify for more than 
$400 million and a city of 50,000 popula- 
tion could qualify for as much as $23 
million, it becomes quite obvious that 
only a chosen few of the Nation’s cities, 
large or small, would share in the bene- 
fits to be derived from the expenditures 
of additional hundreds of millions of 
dollars called for in this bill. 

Title II of the bill providing grants to 
assist in the orderly development of 
metropolitan areas has a laudable pur- 
pose, Certainly planning is essential to 
orderly development and it is important 
that the planning, if approved by local 
civic leaders and a majority of the resi- 
dents in an area, be followed. 

It is no less obvious that the multi- 
plicity of political jurisdictions and 
agencies involved in metropolitan devel- 
opment make it difficult to achieve the 
type of overall planning that would fully 
integrate the efforts of each to meet the 
economic and social needs of those resid- 
ing in the subdivisions of a metropolitan 
area. 

While we express accord with the ob- 
jective of the bill we cannot support it 
as a means to that end. 

Among other reasons Why we with- 
hold our support, is that already voiced 
about expansion of federally financed 
programs at a time when our economic 
machine is already straining its capac- 
ity. Even if this proposal contained no 
objectionable provisions, the economic 
situation at this time would warrant our 
opposition. 

It is suggested that one of the reasons 
for this legislation is the complexity of 
metropolitan government and the multi- 
plicity of political jurisdictions and 
agencies involved. We do not find any- 
thing in the bill that would lessen the 
complexity or reduce the number of 
jurisdictions. These, we feel, should 
only be altered by the voice of the people, 
and as has been evident in case after 
case, the people have not voted to accept 
an overall metropolitan government. 

The voice of the people in each politi- 
cal subdivision of the metropolitan plan- 
ning area must not be circumvented by 
any Federal redevelopment plan. They 
should have the opportunity to either be 
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part of the plan or refuse to be part of 
it depending upon the combined judg- 
ment of the residents. 

The requirement in section 202 of this 
title that all Federal agencies consult 
with and ask advice from all other 
agencies to assure fully coordinated pro- 
grams is redundant at best and an in- 
dictment of the present administration 
of Federal programs. It is indefensible 
that agencies using public funds would 
not take all possible measures to assure 
that any projects under their adminis- 
tration relating to metropolitan de- 
velopment were in accord with proper 
area development and all other federally 
assisted projects, even in the absence of 
a congressional mandate. 

There may be reason for rivalry among 
private individuals, firms, or institutions, 
but there is no excuse for such among 
those who are supposed to be public 
servants. 

We are not of the opinion that it is 
necessary to provide an additional Fed- 
eral incentive of 20 percent, thus reduc- 
ing the local share in order to bring about 
metropolitan planning, nor have we been 
convinced that the funds provided in this 
title will increase planning. We suspect 
that those advanced areas which already 
are well along with their planning will 
receive the supplemental grants as a 
windfall and that little additional plan- 
ning will result. 

The Federal Government is already 
contributing from 50 to 90 percent of 
the cost of a wide variety of projects 
ranging from sewer facilities to beauti- 
fication projects. We see no reason why 
the Federal contribution as set forth in 
programs which are already now part 
of the law are not predicated on the con- 
dition that the assisted project fit into 
a coordinated plan, 

Last year, a bill which would have 
made areawide planning a condition for 
Federal participation in local programs 
was approved by the Senate. We feel 
that that bill, S. 561, would be a more 
appropriate measure for the stimulation 
of metropolitan planning, at no addi- 
tional expense for the Federal Gov- 
ernment, 

Mr. President, this legislation would 
require that any land development or 
uses which have a major impact on the 
development of the area, whether fed- 
erally assisted or not, must be carried out 
in conformance with the comprehensive 
plan approved by the Secretary of the 
Department of Housing and Urban De- 
velopment. Thus, not only would the 
Secretary have a stranglehold over the 
projects which receive Federal aid, but 
also any other construction or develop- 
ment in a metropolitan area. He would 
have this by virtue of the fact that the 
supplemental Federal share on federally 
assisted projects can be withheld unless 
all development having metropolitan- 
wide or interjurisdictional significance, is 
in accord with the plan. 

While it is desirable that all develop- 
ment proceed in an orderly manner, we 
do not feel that it is necessary or in keep- 
ing with American tradition to give the 
Secretary such great power over city 
development. 
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Some of the projects which, under this 
legislation, would receive an additional 
20 percent Federal aid are not under the 
administration of the Department of 
Housing and Urban Development nor the 
jurisdiction of the Banking and Currency 
Committee. 

If additional subsidy is needed by lo- 
calities for the development of waste 
treatment works or outdoor recreational 
facilities, administered by the Depart- 
ment of the Interior, or if the Federal 
share of Federal highway programs and 
public works and development facilities 
administered by the Department of 
Commerce; or airport planning and de- 
velopment administered by the Federal 
Aviation Agency, then let those congres- 
sional committees which have respon- 
sibility for these programs recommend 
an increase in the Federal share. It 
would be far better that the increase be 
based on the operation of each program 
and the needs not now being filled than 
that there be an across-the-board, 20- 
percent increase in the Federal share. 

Title III, setting up urban information 
and technical assistance services, is a 
belated recognition that small cities are 
not in a position to benefit from either 
the demonstration cities program or the 
metropolitan development program. Al- 
though it has been stated again and 
again by supporters of the two programs 
that they would be for both large and 
small cities, it is evident that the small 
city civic organizations are not even 
aware of the Federal subsidies now avail- 
able, to say nothing of their inability to 
meet the planning requirements. 

This prompted acceptance of title II 
of the bill which would provide a means 
by which a small community with a pop- 
ulation of 25,000 or less can receive from 
the Federal Government, grants up to 
50 percent of the cost of the operation 
of technical assistance and urban needs 
centers. 

Mr. President, there is no convincing 
evidence that the administration intends 
to cut back its demands for domestic 
Federal expenditures. In the absence of 
measures bringing about an increase in 
receipts, it is unrealistic to suggest that 
we pay something on the Federal debt, 
as the Treasury Department testified, 
unless we take action that will lead to 
that end. We have yet to see a Federal 
budget that does not equal the sum of its 
parts. This bill would authorize an in- 
crease in spending of $1 billion. 

We cannot expect others to show re- 
straint unless, we, too, are willing to do 
so. It is extremely difficult to cut back 
on established programs but it is possible 
to either postpone or reject proposed new 
programs. 

I suggest that the welfare of this Na- 
tion could best be served by such action. 

Mr. President, I intend to call up an 
amendment so that it may be made the 
pending business. That will be my 
amendment No. 746. I ask unanimous 
consent that the time agreed to in the 
consent agreement on debate will begin 
tomorrow, when the matter is taken up. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 
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Mr. TOWER. Mr, President, I call up 
my amendment No. 746, and ask that it 
be stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to state 
the amendment. 

Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that further reading 
of the amendment be dispensed with. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The amendment is as follows: 

On page 14, strike out lines 7 through 12 
and insert in lieu thereof the following: 

“(b) The Secretary shall prepare and sub- 
mit to the Congress, not later than June 1 of 
each of the years 1967 and 1968, reports 
setting. forth the number of comprehensive 
city demonstration programs which have 
then been submitted to him for review, as 
provided in section 105(a); the number of 
such programs which he determines satisfy 
the criteria set forth in section 103; the city 
demonstration agencies which haye sub- 
mitted programs which satisfy such criteria; 
and an estimate of the cost to the Federal 
Government in providing assistance under 
this title to such city demonstration agencies 
in administering and carrying out such pro- 
grams. 

“(c) No funds shall be appropriated for the 
purpose of financial assistance and adminis- 
trative expenses under sections 105, 106, and 
107 prior to the receipt by Congress of the 
reports referred to in subsection (b).“ 

On page 14, line 13, strike out (e)“ and 
insert (d)“. 


Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, the 
thrust of my amendment is that it would 
make this essentially a planning bill, 
leaving in the authorization money for 
planning, but would eliminate the au- 
thorizations for fiscal 1968 and fiscal 
1969, to the extent that we could come 
back next year and review the plans and 
perhaps pass an authorization measure 
then. This is the thrust of my amend- 
ment. 

Mr. MUSKIE. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. TOWER, Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER.. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. McGOVERN. Mr. President 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Texas Mr. Tower] has the 
floor. 

Mr. TOWER. I yield the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from South Dakota [Mr. Mc- 
Govern] is recognized. 

Mr. McGOVERN. Mr. President, I 
send to the desk an amendment on be- 
half of myself and the junior Senator 
from Minnesota [Mr. MONDALE] and ask 
that it be stated. 

The PRESIDING ‘OFFICER. An 
amendment is now pending at the desk. 

Mr. McGOVERN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous’ consent that the pending 
amendment be temporarily laid aside, so 
that the Senate may proceed to the con- 
sideration of my amendment. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER, Is there 
objection to the request? The Chair 
hears no objection, and it is so ordered. 

The amendment of the Senator from 
South Dakota [Mr. McGovern] will be 


stated, 

The legislative clerk read as follows; 

(A) On page 14, line 20, after the second 
word City“ insert a comma and the words 
“the county,” and line 22 after the words 
“governing body” insert the words “of such 
city or county.” 

(B) Starting in line 25 on page 14 and 
ending in line 1 on page 15, strike out the 
words “or, with respect to urban areas out- 
side of incorporated municipalities.” 


Mr. McGOVERN. Mr. President, this 
is a very simple amendment. The two 
modifications of section 112 of S. 3708 
which are proposed are intended to make 
it clear that county governments may 
be the instrumentality for the adminis- 
tration of projects under the act and 
that their jurisdiction is not limited to 
unincorporated urban areas outside 
municipalities. 

The first change proposed amends 
subsection (2) which now defines a city 
demonstration agency as “the city or 
any local public agency established or 
designated by the local governing body” 
to specify county governments making 
it read: “the city, the county or any 
local public agency designated.” 

The second proposed change in lan- 
guage eliminates from subsection (3) 
which defines the meaning of the word 
“city,” to strike out the phrase “or with 
respect to urban areas outside of incor- 
porated municipalities’ and make it 
read: 

City means any municipality (or two or 
more municipalities acting jointly) having 
general governmental powers. 


To limit the counties to unincorpo- 
rated urban areas will bar the inclusion 
in any: project under the act. of any 
predominantly rural area, and it will ex- 
clude the counties; from any really 
meaningful participation. 

In many of our States, counties are 
empowered to provide services contem- 
plated by this legislation in both incor- 
porated and unincorporated areas. 

In 14 States, I am advised, counties are 
empowered to sponsor urban renewal and 
public housing programs. ‘The National 
Association of Counties is working with 
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Development in developing model en- 
abling legislation to extend county juris- 
diction in other States to do likewise. 
Where counties provide urban renewal 
and public housing, they are not limited 
to doing so in unincorporated areas only 
nor are they ‘limited to building county 
hospitals or sewage treatment facilities 
or schools in the unincorporated areas. 
The unrestricted authority of counties 
to participate is, in my opinion, a matter 
of very great importance. A city and its 
suburbs cannot be administered eff- 
ciently and successfully as two separate 
units. Nor are all urban problems going 
to be solved in urban areas for a con- 
siderable cause of urban problems lies 
out in the predominantly rural areas of 
America—where 45 percent of all the 
poverty exists—where victims of rural 
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poverty by the thousands annually start 
their trek into the urban areas in search 


of opportunities. 


Mr. President, I have discussed this 
amendment with the distinguished Sen- 
ator in charge of the bill, and I hope 
that it will be adopted. 

Mr. MUSKIE. Let me say that the 


distinguished Senator from South Da- 


kota and the distinguished Senator from 
Minnesota [Mr. Moxpalg]! have indi- 
cated to us their great interest in this 


amendment. We have examined it from 


a technical point of view. We have dis- 
cussed it with the agency. We find it to 
be completely consistent with the pur- 
poses and intent of the bill, and we are 
willing to accept it. It is a desirable, 
technical modification of the language 
of the bill. 

To indicate its consistency, I refer to 
the following language, found in section 
101 of the present act: 

The Congress further finds and declares 
that cities, of all sizes— 


Are covered. 

Then later, in the same section, the 
following language: 

The purposes of this title are to provide 
additional financial and technical assistance 
to enable cities of all sizes (with equal re- 
gard to the problems of small as well as large 
cities) to plan, develop, and carry out locally 
prepared and scheduled comprehensive city 
demonstration programs. 


In other words, it is the desire and in- 
tent of the bill to hit at the disease 
wherever it exists. It is not our desire 
and we would not welcome any language 
in the bill which would inhibit. our abil- 
ity to deal with this disease because it 
happens to exist in a county which, for 
technical reasons, is not covered by the 


definitions in the bill. 


We recognize the problem raised by the 
Senator from South Dakota and welcome 
his amendment. 

Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, speaking 
for the minority, we are perfectly pre- 
pared to accept and be amenable to the 
amendment of the Senator from South 


Pet MCGOVERN. Ithank the Senator 
from Maine and the Senator from Texas, 
who have given long and careful atten- 
tion to this bill. I think they would be 


the first to recognize that many of the 


problems of poverty and disorder which 
we have in the cities today ate aggra- 
vated by the migration of people who 
cannot find opportunities in the rural 


areas and move to the cities and add to 


the’ congestion and problems which al- 
ready exist there. 

Therefore, to whatever extent we can, 
we should apply the remedy of this bill 


to the people in the smaller towns and 
‘the rural areas where there are limited 


opportunities, because then we will be 
dealing with poverty at a major source 
rather than after it has been exported to 
the cities. 

I thank the Senators from Maine and 
Texas. 

Mr. MUSKIE: The Senator is em- 
inently correct, let me say, in suggest- 
ing the correlation between poverty in 
the rural areas and poverty in the urban 
areas. 
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In the sense that we have this urban 
migration from the country, we are 
transporting social problems which are 
implicit in the condition of so many of 
our rural areas, 

che PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment of the Senator from South Dakota. 

The amendment was agreed to: 

Mr. MUSKIE. Mr. President, before 
yielding the floor, I wish to express my 
appreciation to the Senator from Ten- 
nessee for being so generous in with- 
holding the remarks he is about to make 
this afternoon, on what I am sure will 
be legislation of great importance, in 
order to enable us to proceed with our 
business on this bill. 

Mr. ‘TOWER. Mr. President, let me 
also express my great appreciation to the 
Senator for his wonderful generosity and 
patience in waiting on us. . 

Mr. MCGOVERN. Mr. President, T, 
too, would like to join in thanking the 
Senator from Tennessee for allowing me 
to proceed with my amendment. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, I am 
about to be overwhelmed by these won- 
derful encomiums. Let me say that I 
am very happy to be able to accommo- 
date my friends in expediting the busi- 
ness of the Senate. 

Mr. KENNEDY of Massachusetts. 
Mr. President, I should like to join in the 
accolades being heaped on the Senator 
from Tennessee, and would ask if he 
would yield to me for a few moments to 
make a few remarks on the subject of 
the demonstration cities bill: 

Mr. GORE. I am happy to yield to 
the Senator from Massachusetts for that 
purpose. 

Mr. KENNEDY of Massachusetts. Mr. 
President, I wish to add my voice in sup- 
port of the demonstration cities program, 
which I consider among the most impor- 
tant pieces of legislation to come before 
this Congress. Rebuilding our cities is 
the great domestic challenge of the next 
decade, Our country grows increasingly 
urban. But the cities themselves become 
less and less habitable, and less and less 
able to pay the costs of the reforms so 
desperately needed ‘to arrest the pre- 
80 05 decline in the quality of urban 

e. 

At the present time over 7 million 
homes in our cities are run down or de- 
teriorated. Over 3 million do not have 
hot and cold running water and adequate 
plumbing. The human and physical 
decay of our cities forces the costs of city 
services upward, yet attempts to finance 
those costs through taxes drives to the 
suburbs those best able to finance the 
cities’ rehabilitation. 

The problems of urban decay are most 
accentuated for the particularly blighted 
areas within our Nation’s cities. Despite 
the national prosperity of the:last 5 years, 
the great urban ghettoes have not shared 
in our growing affluence. In Watts, for 
example, in the last 5 years the rates of 
poverty, unemployment, and substand- 
ard housing have increased. Places like 
Watts, and they are many, are losing 
ground as they become the final resting 
places for the truly disadvantaged—the 
aged, the handicapped, the deserted or 
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unwed mother, the illiterate, the incom- 
petent, and the Negro poor. These 
places exist in every major city and their 
identifying characteristics are every- 
where the same: noise and filth and con- 
gestion; crime and disease and delin- 
quency; lack of education and recreation 
facilities. In these areas people live in 
isolation, sealed off from the mainstream 
of urban life, full of anger and despair 
and hatred of the society outside. 

The real test of America as a civiliza- 
tion will be whether we possess the deter- 
mination and the ingenuity necessary to 
concentrate, from all levels of govern- 
ment and private industry, enough of our 
vast resources to reverse this decline— 


to meet this crisis by a joint, coordinated, 


and massive effort aimed at the physical 
and human renewal of the blighted sec- 
tions of our cities. 

I do not see how we can afford to delay 
any longer. The decline of our cities 
grows more serious each day, denying to 
all Americans what should be the center- 
piece of a Great Society, and succeeding 
only in building higher the walls of sepa- 
ration—between the urban poor and the 
suburban. well to do, between the black 
man consigned to a ghetto life of hope- 
lessness and failure and the white man 
driven to the suburbs by the ugliness and 
violence of today’s cities, between the 
complacent and the despairing. This 
situation is wrong, and dangerous. It 
has sown the seeds of insurrection and 
riot and it will continue to do so as long 
as these conditions continue. 

Indeed, I do not believe there can be 
any question that the racial problem in 
American today is as serious as it is 
largely because of our failure to make 
our cities livable. And I do not believe 
we can hope to bridge the gulf that, pres- 
ently separates Negro and white Ameri- 
cans until we can tear down these ghettos 
and revitalize our cities. For as long as 
the Negro is isolated from white Ameri- 
cans and denied mobility and ‘access to 
decent housing, his children will go to 
segregated schools of inferior quality, he 
will pay more for the inferior housing to 
which he does have access, and he will 
be cut off from the power structures of 
government—unable to communicate or 
participate in the white society that sur- 
rounds him. 

The rebuilding of our cities will require 
nothing less than a massive undertak- 
ing—an enormous commitment of re- 
sources, channeled through a program 
which can effectively harness our efforts 
in an intensive attack on our urban 
needs. 

Up to now, we have simply devoted too 
little of our resources—and expended 
them in fragmented, diffused and often 
conflicting programs—to adequately cope 
with problems requiring the utmost in 
coordination and intensive focus in order 
to achieve maximum impact. 

But the demonstration cities program 
offers something new. It reflects a num- 
ber of key premises: 

That the problem of our cities is a na- 
tional problem of such dimension as to 
justify substantial Federal assistance. 

That the problems are not just ones of 
physical renewal; physical rehabilitation 
must be accompanied by more effective 
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use of existing programs focusing on hu- 
man needs, providing those who live in 
the area with access to jobs and good 
schools and hospitals and recreation fa- 
cilities and social services. 

That for these existing programs to be 
truly effective, they must be coordinated 
by a larger design, providing a concen- 
trated focus on the area being rehabili- 
tated. 

That each urban area is unique with 
its own problems, and that therefore each 
demonstration’ city program should’ be 
locally prepared and scheduled with the 
Federal financial incentives offered as 
support and to maximize local initiative 
and innovation. 

In my judgment, all of these premises 
are valid. They reflect the lessons we 
have learned from a history of develop- 
ing federalism, and from a growing 
awareness.of what must be done to save 
our cities. 

These premises apply to small cities as 
well as large and the legislation before us 
would afford assistance to both large and 
small cities in all parts of the country. 
Cities in every State could participate, 
each responding to its special problems 
in its own way. Alla city would have to 
do.is to designate the city demonstration 
agency to coordinate its program. The 
agency could then apply for a grant to 
plan a program and this planning grant 
would enable the agency to tie together 
the many local organizations and pro- 
grams which must be joined together if 
our urban problems are to be adequately 
met. And once the program was thor- 
oughly planned and coordinated the city 
could receive Federal funds in addition to 
the Federal assistance available under 
other Federal programs. This supple- 
mental grant of up to 80 percent of the 
non-Federal contribution to these other 
programs should stimulate the cities to 
make maximum use of existing Federal 
aids as well as providing additional Fed- 
eral support, to finance additional proj- 
ects or upgrade ongoing projects. 

In other words, the demonstration ci- 
ties bill provides the machinery we need 
for the concerted and coordinated use of 
our wealth of specialized urban assist- 
ance programs. It provides desperately 
needed financial assistance to our cities. 
It provides for an exchange and coordi- 
nation of the technical knowledge that 
is in short supply. 

Mr. President, for a city to become 
eligible for assistance under this legisla- 
tion, it must develop acceptable programs 
for increasing jobs, increasing educa- 
tional opportunities, improving commu- 
nity and health facilities and increasing 
the supply of decent housing for low- 
income families. In other words, it would 
be up to the city to harness the creative 
energies and resources available to it in 
order to launch the most effective at- 
tack on its problems. The cost of this 
program is minimal considering the im- 
pact it can have. Only $12 million is 
authorized for planning in fiscal year 
1967-68, and supplemental grant author- 
izations total only $900 million for fiscal 
years 1968-69. Yet the resources which 
could be mobilized through this program 
at all levels of government would be 
many times this figure and the return 
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on this investment both in human and 
economic terms greater still. Indeed, if 
this program is to realize its potential as 
a means for rebuilding our cities, far 

greater sums will have to be committed 
in the future. But this at least is a be- 
ginning. 

But we must be absolutely clear that 
the minimum funding and the minimum 
program length commitment set forth in 
the bill are really just bare minimums. 
If we are to expect local administrators, 
mayors, and city managers to plan and 
develop programs and to devote their 
resources to these programs, then they 
must have solid assurances that the Fed- 
eral Government really intends to go 
down the line on this program. I think 
we can give such assurances. This pro- 
gram is just a beginning—but it is the 
beginning of a long range and massive 
commitment by the Federal Government 
to devote whatever is necessary to meet 
the crisis of our cities. 

My concern for the fate of this bill 
is very real. The Commonwealth of 
Massachusetts also needs help in solving 
its urban problems. 

Our three largest urban centers—Bos- 
ton, Worcester, Springfield—are blighted 
by more than 90,000 dilapidated, sub- 
standard housing units. An average of 
12 percent of their people have substand- 
ard incomes—below $3,000 yearly. We 
suffer from rising unemployment as a re- 
sult, of industrial withdrawal from the 
labor market—particularly in Spring- 
field, where the arsenal is threatened by 
a closing order of the Defense Depart- 
ment. 

By such criteria, these cities parallel— 
even exceed—the general urban problem 
profile. 

Nor have we been idle. Boston’s ABCD 
community development program and 
Springfield’s redevelopment agency for 
example have tackled our problems with 
the fragmented programs at our disposal. 

We have learned that piece-by-piece 
efforts are not able to do the whole job 
in Worcester or Boston or Springfield, or 
smaller cities like Malden, Fall River, and 
New Bedford anymore than they do the 
job in Chicago or Washington or Los An- 
geles. 

I believe this demonstration cities bill 
will make it possible for us to consoli- 
date programs we have already begun, 
and give them total direction and the 
added drive that will take us a long way 
ahead. 

In my State, I would expect partici- 
pation in the demonstration program to 
extend our present activity to compre- 
hensively attack blight in the Roxbury- 
Dorchester-Jamaica Plains area, and in 
our south Boston area. 

In the Springfield-Chicopee metropoli- 
tan area—where redevelopment Chair- 
man Breck has already affirmed an inter- 
est in early participation—the program 
could materially help to meet the prob- 
lems created by industrial movement, and 
by the shutdown of the Springfield Ar- 
senal. 

The bill offers our cities enough to get 
our programs started. 

Mr. President, I do not believe we can 
successfully deal with the problems of our 
cities if we continue as we are now. 
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„feel sure that not only our colleagues but 
‘the general public would be very much 


Existing Federal programs have not 
made progress commensurate to the ac- 
celerating problems. The cities them- 
selves lack the resources to do the job 
alone. The demonstration cities pro- 
gram, by knitting together existing pro- 
grams, by emphasizing the need to deal 
with people as well as with real estate, 
and by offering incentives and support to 
the cities, isa major new approach which 
deserves our support. I urge its enact- 
ment. 

Mr. President, before I yield the floor, 
I once again wish to express my appre- 
ciation to the Senator from Tennessee 
[Mr. Gore]. 

(Mr. RUSSELL of South Carolina took 
the chair as Presiding Officer.) 


A NONPROLIPERATION TREATY 
IS URGENT 


Mr. GORE. Mr. President, the late 
President Kennedy observed in March of 
1963, that in the 1970’s the President of 
the United States might be forced to face 
a world “in which 15 or 20 or 25 nations” 
have nuclear weapons, a situation which 
he regarded “as the greatest possible 
danger and hazard.” President Ken- 
nedy’s sense of urgency in dealing with 
the problem of nuclear proliferation was 
most explicit during his report to the 
Nation in 1963 on the nuclear test ban: 

He said that— 

We have a great obligation. to use 
whatever time remains to prevent the spread 
of nuclear weapons, to persuade other coun- 
tries not to test, transfer, possess, or produce 
such weapons. 


President Johnson has characterized 
nuclear proliferation as the “gravest of 
all unresolved human issues,” thus indi- 
cating the deepest of concern. 

Nor has Congress been remiss in 
sounding warning of this ominous threat 
to man’s very existence. In January of 
this year, the distinguished Senator from 
Rhode Island introduced a resolution 
commending the President’s “serious and 
urgent efforts to negotiate international 
agreements limiting the spread of nu- 
clear weapons,” and urging the adminis- 
tration to make a supreme effort to win 
an antiproliferation agreement. This 
resolution was wholeheartedly supported 
by rollcall vote. 

It was with pleasure that I cast my 
vote for it. 

The distinguished junior Senator from 
New York also spoke persuasively of the 
dangers of a further spread of nuclear 
weapons, as did others. 

This concern of the United States has 
apparently also been keenly felt in the 
Soviet Union. This was one of the sub- 
jects in which Soviet citizens bespoke to 
me their intense interest during a recent 
conference in Geneva. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. GORE. I yield. 

Mr. CLARK. The Senator from Ten- 
nessee has been kind enough to tell me 
some of the details of that trip to 
Geneva. I realize there are some de- 
tails about it he would not feel free to 
reveal in an open colloquy in the Senate, 
but to the extent that he can tell us, I 
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interested. 

Mr. GORE. To begin with, I was 
asked to go as a private citizen. The 
meeting was sponsored by Mr. Robert 
Hutchins, former president of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, now executive direc- 
tor of the Center for the Study of Dem- 
ocratic Institutions, at Santa Barbara, 
Calif. 

A number of men enjoying prominence 
in various foreign countries attended 
that conference, which was entirely off 
the record insofar as what the men said 
is concerned. From France, for in- 
stance, there came two very distin- 
guished Frenchmen, a former Prime 
Minister of that country, Mendes- 
France, and Ambassador Chanvelle, 
former Ambassador to Mainland China. 
From the Soviet Union came the editor 
of Pravda, and another gentleman whose 
name I do not recall. 

I shall not undertake to name them all, 
but they were men of certain prominence 
from various countries. 

Mr. CLARK. On both sides of the 
Iron Curtain? 

Mr. GORE. On both sides of the 
Iron Curtain, and all with the under- 
standing that they were there as private 
citizens. 

I must say I certainly did not go with- 
out making my intention or the possibil- 
ity of my visit known to my Govern- 
ment. Suffice it to say, I would not 
have made the trip had I met with any 
reluctance or disagreement on the part 
of my Government. 

All I can report, really, is that I made 
a suggestion which was considered. I 
said to the conference, and I quote what 
I said: 

T am confident that my Government would 
be prepared to conclude a no-first-use-of- 
nucler-weapons treaty with Red China if Red 
China on her part would adhere to the nu- 
clear weapons test ban treaty. 


Let me emphasize that I advanced this 
as a private citizen. It received much 
consideration and it was, I believe, about 
a month later that Red China gave her 
reaction, which, unfortunately, followed 
the same pattern of her previous reac- 
tions and denunciation of the proposal as 
another “trick” of President Johnson and 
the United States. 

I think it was regrettable that she did 
this. It seems to me if it could have been 
accepted, it would have been a major step 
toward breaking the ice of the frigid 
relationship between the United States 
of America and Red China. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, will the 
Senator further yield? 

Mr. GORE. I yield. 

Mr. CLARK. Is the Senator in a posi- 
tion to tell us whether the suggestion he 
made appeared to be favorably received 
by those in attendance at the meeting 
in Geneva who came from countries 
such as Poland and Russia and perhaps 
one or two of the other Eastern European 
countries? 

Mr. GORE. Ido not think I could use 
the words “favorably considered.” I 
can say to the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania that several of the delegates mani- 
fested intense interest, including the 
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Senator may be sure, the delegates from 
the Soviet Union. 

Mr. CLARK. Because one might 
think, knowing nothing about Govern- 
ment policy, that they would be happy 
indeed to have China sign a nuclear test 
ban treaty. Would not the Senator 
from Tennessee think that that would be 
a likely point of view for them to take? 

Mr. GORE. All I can say about their 
attitude is that they showed very great 
interest. 

Mr. CLARK. I thank the Senator. 

Mr, GORE. Mr. Kosygin, in his mes- 
sage to the Eighteen Nation Disarma- 
ment Conference on the occasion of 
tabling a Soviet draft treaty on non- 
proliferation, said: 

If we do not put an end to the prolifera- 
tion in the world of nuclear weapons, the 
threat of the unleashing of a nuclear war 
will be increased. 


With so much expressed goodwill, 
common purpose; and general concern, 
it must be virtually incomprehensible to 
the world’s public that no meaningful 
steps to prevent the spread of nuclear 
weapons have been taken. Yet, all signs, 
Zam sorry to say, indicate that the cur- 
rent session of the Eighteen Nation Dis- 
armament Conference will be as unsuc- 
cessful as its predecessors, and will re- 
turn a report of total failure to the 
General Assembly of the United Nations 
in the fall, unless, as I shall later sug- 
gest, there is a further and intense effort 
to reach an agreement, 

How can we account for this lack of 
progress when the world faces the pros- 
pect that the future quarrels of most 
of the industrial nations may be ac- 
companied by the rattling of nuclear 
arms? The imagination is staggered by 
the thought that in a balkanized Africa 
or Near East these fatal new arms will 
inevitably play a role in the resolution 
of disputes unless the spread of nuclear 
weapons is somehow checked. 

In 1963 when the limited test ban was 
signed, there was much optimism here 
and abroad that the way had now been 
opened to even more significant agree- 
ments. 

I was a delegate to that Nuclear 
Weapons Test Conference, Mr. Presi- 
dent, and had a small hand in the ne- 
gotiation of the treaty. I took a part 
in urging its ratification in the U.S. Sen- 
ate; and I shared the optimism and the 
nope so widespread at that time that a 
proliferation treaty might follow. 

Yet the great promise of that time has 
not been realized. No doubt the con- 
spicuous absence of Communist China 
and France from the discussions at Ge- 
neva, the preoccupation of the United 
States with the war in Vietnam, the 
frictions in NATO, and the present atti- 
tude of the Soviet Union -with regard to 
existing NATO defensive arrangements, 
have all contributed to the general pa- 
ralysis of the nonproliferation discus- 
sions, Nonetheless, Mr. President, I 
firmly believe that if the United States 
and the Soviet Union were to clarify 
and redefine their purposes and policies 
with regard to a nonproliferation treaty, 
agreement might yet be achieved. I 
strongly urge that such an effort be 
made. 
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Mr. President, the current negotia- 
tions in Geneva have been characterized 
by “‘shadowboxing.” The official posi- 
tions of the United States and of the 
Soviets, as reflected in the draft treaties 
which have been tabled, in my view are 
unrealistic. We surely could not accept 
the proposal advanced by the Soviets; 
nor, in my opinion, should we reason- 
ably expect them to accept ours, 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield at that point? 

Mr. GORE. I yield. 

Mr. CLARK. I wonder if the Senator 
would object to having printed in the 
Recorp at this point the U.S. revised 
draft of the nonproliferation treaty, and 
the Soviet draft. 

Mr. GORE. Not at all. I think it 
would add to the clarity of the RECORD; 
and I ask unanimous consent, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that those drafts be printed in the 
Recorp at this point. 

There being no objection, the drafts 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

U.S, DRAFT Treaty To PREVENT THE SPREAD OF 
NUCLEAR WEAPONS 

THE PARTIES TO THIS TREATY, 

Desiring to promote international peace 
and security, 

Desiring in particular to refrain from tak- 
ing steps which will extend and intensify the 
arms race, 

Believing that the further spread of nu- 
clear weapons will jeopardize these. ends, 

Recalling that Resolution 1665 (XVI) of 
the General Assembly of the United Nations 
urges all States to cooperate for these pur- 
poses, 

Desiring to achieve effective agreements to 
halt the nuclear arms race, and to reduce 
armaments, including particularly nuclear 
arsenals, 

Reaffirming their determination to achieve 
agreement on general and complete disarma- 
ment under effective international control, 

Have agreed as follows: 


ARTICLE I 


1. Each of the nuclear States Party to this 
Treaty undertakes not to transfer any nu- 
clear weapons into the national control of 
any nonnuclear State, either directly, or in- 
directly through a military alliance; and 
each undertakes not to take any other action 
which would cause an increase in the total 
number of States and other Organizations 
having independent power to use nuclear 
weapons. 

2. Each of the nuclear States Party to this 
Treaty undertakes not to assist any non- 
nuclear State in the manufacture of nuclear 
weapons. 

ARTICLE II 


1. Each of the non-nuclear States Party to 
this Treaty undertakes not to manufacture 
nuclear weapons; each undertakes not to 
seek or to receive the transfer of such weap- 
ons into its national control, either directly 
or indirectly through a military alliance; and 
each undertakes not to take any other action 
which would cause an increase in the total 
number of States and other Organizations 
having independent power to use nuclear 
weapons. 

2. Each of the non-nuclear States Party to 
this Treaty undertakes not to seek or to 
receive assistance in the manufacture of 
muclear weapons, or itself to grant such 
assistance. 


ARTICLE II 

Each of the States Party to this Treaty 
undertakes to cooperate in facilitating the 
application of International Atomic Energy 
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Agency or equivalent international safe- 
guards on all peaceful nuclear activities. 
ARTICLE IV 

In this Treaty 

(A) “Nuclear State” means a State posses- 
sing independent power to use nuclear weap- 
err 

(B) Non- nuclear State“ means any State 
which is not a nuclear State. 


ARTICLE V 


1. This Treaty shall be open to all States 
for signature. Any State which does not sign 
this Treaty before its entry into force in 
accordance with paragraph 3 of this article 
may accede to it at any time. 

2. This Treaty shall be subject to ratifica- 
tion by signatory States. Instruments of 
ratification and instruments of accession 
shall be deposited with the Governments of 
the United Kingdom of Great Britain and 
Northern Ireland, the Union of Soviet Social- 
ist Republics, and the United States of Amer- 
ica, which are hereby designated the Deposi- 
tary Governments. 

3. This Treaty shall enter into force on 
the deposit of instruments of ratification 
F Governments, including 
those of the United Kingdom of Great Britain 
and Northern Ireland, the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics, and the United States of 
America, 

4. For States whose instruments of ratifica- 
tion or accession are deposited subsequent to 
the entry into force of this Treaty, it shall 
enter into force on the date of the deposit 
of their instruments of ratification or acces- 
sion. 

5. The Depositary Governments shall 
promptly inform all signatory and acceding 
States of the date of each signature, the 
date of deposit of each instrument of ratifi- 
cation of and accession to this Treaty, and 
the date of its entry into force. 

6. This Treaty shall be registered by the 
Depositary Governments pursuant to Article 
102 of the Charter of the United Nations. 


U.S. REVISED DRAFT ARTICLES I, II, AND IV oF A 
NONPROLIFERATION TREATY 


(Submitted by the United States at the 
Geneva ENDC on March 22, 1966) 
ARTICLE I 

Each’ of the nuclear-weapon states party 
to this treaty undertakes: 

1. Not to transfer nuclear weapons into 
the national control of any non-nuclear- 
weapon state, or into the control of any 
association of non-nuclear-weapon states. 

2. Not to provide to any non-nuclear- 
Weapon state or association of such states— 

(a) Assistance in the manufacture of nu- 
clear weapons, in preparations for such man- 
ufacture, or in the testing of nuclear weap- 
ons; or $ 

(b) Encouragement of inducement to 
manufacture or otherwise acquire its own 
nuclear weapons. 

3. Not to take any other action which 
would cause an increase in the total number 
of states and associations of states having 
control of nuclear weapons. 

4. Not to take any of the actions pro- 
hibited in the preceding paragraphs of this 
article directly, or indirectly through third 
states or associations of states, or through 
units of the armed forces or military per- 
sonnel of any state even if such units or 
personnel are under the command of a mili- 
tary alliance. 

ARTICLE II 

Each of the non-nuclear-weapon states 
party to this treaty undertakes: 

1. Not to manufacture nuclear weapons, 
and not to seek or to receive the transfer of 
nuclear weapons into its national control or 
into the control of any association of Lon- 
8 states of which it is a mem- 

er 
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2. Not to seek or receive, and not to provide 
whether alone or in any association of non- 
nuclear-weapon states: 

(a) Assistance in the manufacture of nu- 
clear weapons, in - preparations for such 
manufacture, or in the testing of nuclear 
weapons; or 

(b) Encouragement or inducement to 
manufacture or otherwise acquire its own 
nuclear weapons. 

3. Not to take any other action which 
would cause an increase in the total num- 
ber of states and associations of states hav- 
ing control of nuclear weapons; 

4. Not to take any of the actions pro- 
hibited in the preceding paragraphs of this 
article directly, or indirectly through third 
states or associations of states, or through 
units of its armed forces or its military per- 
sonnel, even if such units or personnel are 
under the command of a military alliance. 

ARTICLE Iv 

In this treaty— 

(a) “Nuclear-weapon state“ means a state 
controlling nuclear weapons as of * * * 
(date), 

(b) Non-nuclear-weapon state“ means 
any state which ls not a “nuclear-weapon 
state“. 

(c) “Control” means right or ability to fire 
nuclear weapons without the concurrent de- 
cision of an existing nuclear-weapon state. 

(d) Nuclear weapon“ * means (defi- 
nition to be supplied). 


SOVIET DRAFT TREATY, SEPTEMBER 24, 1965 
TREATY on THE NON~PROLIVERATION OF NUCLEAR 
WEAPONS 
Preamble 


The States concluding this Treaty, herein- 
after referred to as “the Parties to the 
Treaty”, 

Considering the devastation that would be 
visited upon all mankind by a nuclear war 
and the consequent need to make every ef- 
fort to avert the danger of such a war and to 
take measures to safeguard the security of 
peoples, 

In conformity with the resolutions of the 
United Nations General Assembly calling for 
the conclusion of an agreement on the pre- 
vention of the wider dissemination of nuclear 
Weapons, 

Desiring the earliest possible attainment 
of agreement on the complete prohibition 
and elimination of all types of nuclear weap- 
oñs within the framework of general and 
complete disarmament under strict interna- 
tional control, 

Desiring to further the easing of interna- 
tional tension and the strengthening of trust 
between States, thus facilitating the conclu- 
sion of a 8 on general and complete dis- 


ave ant agreed as follows: 
~ > Article I 

1. Parties to the Treaty possessing nuclear 
weapons. undertake not to transfer such 
weapons in any form—directly or indirectly, 
through third States or groups of States— 
to the ownership or control of States or 
groups of States not possessing nuclear weap- 
ons and not to accord to such States or 
groups of States the right to participate in 
the 8 control or use of nuclear 
weapons. 
The said Parties to the Treaty shall not 
transfer nuclear Weapons, or control over 
them or over their emplacement and use, to 
units of the armed forces or military person- 
nel of States not possessing nuclear weapons, 
even is such units or personnel are under the 
command of a military alliance, 

2. Parties to the Treaty pomeste nuclear 
weapons undertake not to provide assist- 


añce—direċtly or indirectly, through third 
States or groups of States—to States not at 


present possessing nuclear weapons in the 
manufacture, in preparations for the manu- 
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facture or in the testing of such weapons 
and not to transmit to them any kind of 
manufacturing, research or other informa- 
tion or documentation which can be em- 
ployed for purposes of the manufacture or 
use of nuclear weapons, 


Article H 


1. Parties to the Treaty not possessing nu- 
clear weapons undertake not to create, manu- 
facture or prepare for the manufacture of 
nuclear weapons either independently or to- 
gether with other States, in their own terri- 
tory or in the territory of other States. They 
also undertake to refrain from obtaining nu- 
clear weapons in any form—directly or in- 
directly, through third States or groups of 
States—for purposes of ownership, control or 
use and shall not participate in the owner- 
ship, control or use of such weapons or in 
testing them. 

The said Parties to the Treaty shall not seek 
to acquire control over nuclear weapons or 
over their emplacement and use for units of 
their armed forces or personnel thereof, even 
if such units or personnel are under the com- 
mand of a military alliance. 

2. Parties to the Treaty not possessing 
nuclear weapons undertake not to obtain or 
seek to obtain, from States possessing nuclear 
weapons, assistance in the manufacture of 
such weapons or relevant manufacturing, re- 
search or other information or documenta- 
tion which can be employed for purposes of 
the manufacture or use of nuclear weapons. 


Articles III 


The Parties to this Treaty shall refrain 
from offering any support, encouragement or 
inducement to States seeking to own, manu- 
facture or exercise control over nuclear 
weapons. 

Article IV 


1. Any Party may propose amendments to 
this Treaty. The text of any proposed 
amendment shall be submitted to the Deposi- 
tory Governments, which shall circulate it to 
all Parties to the Treaty. Thereupon, if re- 
quested to do so by one third or more of 
the Parties, the Depository Governments 
shall convene a conference, to which they 
shall invite all the Parties, to consider such 
amendment. 

2. Any amendment to this Treaty must be 
approved by a majority of the votes of all 
the Parties to the Treaty, including the votes 
of all Parties possessing nuclear weapons. 
The amendment shall enter into force for all 
Parties upon the deposit of instruments of 
ratification by a majority of all the Parties, 
including the instruments of ratification of 
all Parties possessing nuclear weapons. 

Article V 

1. This Treaty shall be open to all States 
for signature. Any State which does not 
sign the Treaty before its entry into force 
in accordance with paragraph 3 of this arti- 
cle may accede to it at any time. 

2. This Treaty shall be subject to ratifi- 
cation by signatory States. Instruments of 
ratification and instruments of accession 
shall be deposited with the Governments of 
n which are hereby designated the 
Depositary Governments. 

3. This Treaty shall enter into force after 
its ratification by all Parties possessing nu- 
clear weapons and the deposit of their instru- 
ments of ratification. 

4. For States whose instruments. of rati- 
fication or accession are deposited subse- 
quent to the entry into force of this Treaty, 
it shall enter into force on the date of the 
deposit: of their instruments of ratification 
or accession. 

5. The Depositary Governments shall 
promptly inform all signatory and acceding 
States of the date of each signature, the date 
of deposit of each instrument of ratification 
of or ‘accession to this Treaty, the date of 
its entry into force, and the date of receipt 
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of any requests for conferences or other 
notices. 

6. This Treaty shall be registered by the 
Depositary Governments pursuant to Article 
102 of the Charter of the United Nations. 

Article VI 

This Treaty shall be of unlimited duration. 

Each Party shall in exercising its national 
sovereignty have the right to withdraw from 
the Treaty if it decides that extraordinary 
events, related to the subject matter of this 
Treaty, have jeopardized the supreme inter- 
ests of its country. It shall give notice of 
such withdrawal to all other parties to the 
Treaty three months in advance. 

Article VII 

This Treaty, the Russian, English, French, 
Spanish and Chinese texts of which are 
equally authentic, shall be deposited in the 
archives of the Depositary Governments. 
Duly certified copies of this Treaty shall be 
transmitted by the Depositary Governments 
to the Governments of the signatory and ac- 
ceding States. 

In witness whereof the undersigned, duly 
authorized, have signed this Treaty. 


‘Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield further? 

Mr. GORE. I yield. 

Mr, CLARK. The Senator is aware of 
the fact that I have had a great interest 
in the Disarmament Conference at 
Geneva for a long while. I have been 
there several times. My last trip was in 
May of this year. On that occasion, the 
shadowboxing to which the Senator from 
Tennessee referred was in full spate. I 
studied the Soviet draft treaty and the 
US. draft treaty, and I came to the con- 
clusion that they were not really very far 
apart; that actually, except for the por- 
tion of the Soviet treaty which the Sena- 
tor will quote in a moment, an agreement 
might be reached by skillful negotiators 
and lawyers who really wanted to reach 
an agreement, and that the principal 
obstacle preventing agreement was, as 
the Senator will say later in his speech, 
our insistence on retaining the option of 
giving West Germany access, at a later 
date, to nuclear hardware, and the Soviet 
insistence, in the phrase quoted by the 
Senator from Tennessee, that parties to 
the proposed treaty “shall not transfer 
control over nuclear weapons or over 
their ‘emplacement and use to units of 
their armed forces or personnel thereof, 
even if such units or personnel are under 
the command of a military alliance.” 

It is quite unrealistic, I think, to expect 
any country in the NATO alliance, where 
we have nuclear weapons, not to have a 
deciding voice on where they are going 
to be emplaced on their own soil. So to 
that extent, it seems to me, the Soviet 
draft is quite unrealistic. 

On the other hand, my own view is in 
accord with that of the Senator from 
Tennessee, that our position is not be- 
yond criticism either, and that we would 
be well advised, as the Senator is about 
to argue, to adopt the McNamara point 
of view, which is that there should be 
constant consultation between the NATO 
partners with respect to the tactics and 
strategy involved in the use of nuclear 
weapons made available to the alliance, 
but that the actual hardware should 
never pass to the control of anybody ex- 
cept the United States. 
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I make this statement because I am 
convinced, from the talks I had in 
Geneva with Ambassador Roshchin, who 
headed the Soviet delegation, and with 
Ambassador Dobrynin here in Washing- 
ton since I came back, that the Russians 
would not seriously object to that sort 
of a solution, 

So I share the view of the Senator 
from Tennessee that the differences be- 
tween the parties are well within the 
realm of resolution and that it is possible 
to negotiate a treaty which I believe the 
Senate would accept. But the difficulty 
is that there does not seem to be any 
will on the part of our State Depart- 
ment to go as far as might be necessary 
to arrive at an accommodation with the 
Soviet Union. And we do not know, be- 
cause we really have not tried to find 
out, whether the Soviet Union might 
come part way with us. 

I make those comments because the 
Senator has been kind enough to give 
mea copy of his speech. I find myself 
in wholehearted accord with it. I hope 
that as a result of this speech, the State 
Department will make a greater effort 
to meet the Russians halfway in the hope 
that the Russians will come that half 
mile with us. 

I thank the Senator for yielding to 
me. Unfortunately I cannot stay for 
the remainder of his speech, but I am 
grateful to him for making it, and I hope 
it will have the impact it richly deserves, 

Mr. GORE. I thank the Senator for 
his informative and generous remarks. 

When we review the record and com- 
pare the draft treaties there is little 
wonder that the present impasse appears 
total and seemingly unyielding. Can 
this impasse be broken without damaging 
the vital interests of all the participants 
at Geneva—be they nuclear or non- 
nuclear powers, with or without the ca- 
pacity to develop a national nuclear 
force? I suggest there may be a way if 
the United States and the Soviet Union 
would precisely clarify for themselves 
and the other participants in Geneva 
their objectives, their priorities, and final 
Positions in a nonproliferation agree- 
ment. The Soviet record on the prolif- 
eration issue thus far has, unfortunately, 
been more notable for propaganda than 
any real willingness to negotiate. 

If one examines the Soviet draft treaty 
on nonproliferation, it is clear that the 
language they presently propose is pat- 
ently designed not only to foreclose the 
Western option for the possible future 
creation of a collective nuclear force, but 
to disrupt and ultimately destroy existing 
nuclear arrangements which are the 
backbone of NATO's defense. For 
example, the Soviet treaty demands of 
the parties to the proposed treaty that 
they “shall not acquire control over nu- 
clear weapons or over their emplacement 
and use for units of their armed forces 
or personnel thereof, even of such units 
or personnel that are under the com- 
mand of a military alliance.” Such de- 
mands are totally unacceptable to the 
West. If agreed to, these provisions 
would destroy the vital role of our NATO 
allies in the defense of Europe: It would 
also aggravate the problem of nuclear 
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proliferation by forcing the Western Eu- 
ropean nations to develop their own nu- 
clear strength for protection. 

Surely the Soviets must know—and if 
they do not we should explicitly state— 
that the United States cannot and will 
not, under present circumstances, agree 
to the dismemberment of NATO, which, 
notwithstanding passing irritations, con- 
stitutes the cornerstone of the defense of 
Western Europe and is fundamental to 
US. foreign policy. We shall not sacri- 
fice Western Europe upon the altar of 
Soviet suspicions, in the name of nonpro- 
liferation, or otherwise. Demands for 
the wrecking of present NATO alliance 
arrangements go far beyond the mainte- 
nance of the status quo. Such demands 
are simply wholly unacceptable. 

But, Mr. President, the Soviet Union 
is not alone in its lack of realism at Ge- 
neva. The United States has also con- 
contributed to the impasse by sticking 
with a negotiating position that is some- 
thing less than clear. 

As I read the text of the U.S. draft 
nonproliferation treaty submitted at Ge- 
neva last August and amended this 
spring, it seems to me that the noblest of 
intentions has somehow been obscured, 
if not disabled, by uncertainties of policy. 
As now drafted, this treaty seems to be 
attempting to blend unblendable ingredi- 
ents in an effort to hold open options that 
will most likely not be picked up, at least 
by the U.S. Congress. By insisting on a 
nonproliferation treaty which would hold 
open the option of the future creation of 
a joint European deterrent, presumably 
with U.S. nuclear support or participa- 
tion, the United States has built the other 
side of a diplomatic logjam holding back 
progress on a nonproliferation agree- 
ment. 

If I sound at all critical of the U.S: 
efforts to reach international agreement 
prohibiting the further spread of nuclear 
weapons, it is not criticism of the urgency 
with which we have pursued such an 
agreement. In his message to the 18- 
Nation Disarmament Conference when it 
reconvened last January 27, President 
Johnson made our position clear and un- 
equivocal when he said: 

We are prepared to work with other coun- 
tries to assure that no non-nuclear country 
acquires its own nuclear weapons, gains na- 
tional control over nuclear weapons, or re- 


ceives assistance in manufacturing or testing 
nuclear weapons. 


For this statement, I commend the 
President. It surely shows his deep con- 
cern. 

Despite this clear statement of purpose, 
the Soviet Government has accused the 
United States of submitting a draft non- 
proliferation treaty which they contend 
is nothing more than a mask designed to 
open the way for the United States to 
give the West Germans nuclear weapons. 
What the Soviet Union objects to most 
strongly is the language in the U.S. draft 
treaty tabled last year and revised in 
March which would permit formation, at 
some future date, of an Atlantic Nuclear 
Force or some other variety of a multi- 
lateral force within NATO. 

There may be persuasive reasons for 
the United States to hold open the possi- 
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bility of the development of such a force. 
But it has been challenged by our allies, 
as well as by the Soviet Union. In the 
case of France, resistance to such an 
idea seems total; as for the British and 
most of the European countries repre- 
sented at Geneva, I detect no enthu- 
siasm for such an arrangement. That 
Britain would not cosponsor this draft 
treaty is some indication of British 
sentiments on this point. Indeed, Lord 
Chalfont, the British disarmament head, 
has said that the American draft treaty 
leaves open options which Britain would 
rather see closed. Thus, there is cre- 
ated the strong impression that the 
United States seems determined to hold 
open an option in anticipation, or per- 
haps only in hopes, that. European en- 
thusiasm for a collective nuclear force 
will 85 greater sometime later than it 18 


This is certainly a defensible point of 
view, but is it worth a stalemate on a 
nuclear nonproliferation treaty? That, 
for the United States, is a critical. ques- 
tion. The answer may be “yes,” and if 
it is “yes,” then perhaps we should put 
aside our efforts to obtain a nuclear non- 
proliferation treaty until we and the 
Europeans decide whether nuclear 
sharing arrangements are really in the 
vital security interest of the West. If 
the answer is “no,” then we should re- 
consider a position that is vulnerable on 
grounds of logic and fully. exploitable by 
those who would make propaganda at 
our expense before a collapse of the con- 
ference is permitted to occur. 

The United States has argued—and 
the the point is valid—that our existing 
NATO arrangements are wholly consist- 
ent with the principles of nonprolifer- 
ation. Of this there can be no doubt; 
our present program of training of, and 
consultation with, our NATO allies on 
nuclear matters, coupled with the com- 
plete control of the use of NATO's nu- 
clear weapons, is a positive brake on the 
spread of nuclear weapons. Moreover, 
the administration has constantly reit- 
erated the intention of the United States 
to maintain strict and unyielding con- 
trol of our nuclear weapons. Secretary 
of Defense McNamara has recently re- 
affirmed the U.S. Government’s deter- 
mination that there will be no change 
in this situation. Is it either desirable 
or necessary, then, to table and to de- 
fend against Soviet hostility, against the 
resistance of nonalined nations and to 
the general discomfort of our Western 
allies, a draft treaty that holds open an 
option that we professedly have no in- 
tention of exercising? If what prevents 
progress on a nonproliferation treaty is 
the American desire to hold open the 
door for a collective European nuclear 
force—such as the ill-fated multilateral 
force—then let us seriously consider 
giving the Soviets formal assurance that 
we are prepared to reconsider this posi- 
tion if, and only if, the Soviet Union is 
prepared to reconsider its demands that 
present NATO arrangements be broken. 

If it would ease the difficulty of mak- 
ing such a decision, let me say that I 
detect no eagerness in Congress to per- 
mit the transfer of ownership or control 
of nuclear weapons to any nation or as- 
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sociation of nations, And, without con- 
gressional approval, no such plans could 
ever be implemented. 

It might be argued that such a course 
would constitute a concession by the 
United States in closing the door to a 
future course of action in return for 
mere Soviet. acquiescence in an arrange- 
ment already in effect. But are we mak- 
ing a concession, or only being realistic, 
in foregoing a possible course of action 
which, for different reasons, has failed to 
command solid support either in our 
own country or among our NATO allies? 

Mr. President, the United States should 
now weigh carefully the advantages and 
disadvantages of further efforts in the 
pursuit of a nonproliferation treaty. I 
suggest that real interest in a nonpro- 
liferation treaty may best be tested by a 
generalized treaty—simple in form— 
which makes no attempt to hold open 
options for the future, but binds the par- 
ties neither to give nor to receive nuclear 
weapons or the skills with which to man- 
ufacture them. One cannot be certain 
that such an agreement would stop the 
spread of nuclear weapons—but it would 
be, it seems to me, a major step, a ma- 
jor achievement. And, perhaps more im- 
portantly, such an agreement could pos- 
sibly set the stage for other agreements— 
such as a halt in the production of nu- 
clear weapons, and the establishment of 
nuclear-free zones—areas in which it 
might then be possible to make general 
progress in the direction of disarma- 
ment, 

But we cannot walk the last mile—or 
even the first mile—alone. We will take 
this) walk, let it be known, in step with 
Russia or not at all. If such a treaty is 
to become reality, then the Soviet lead- 
ers must abandon their present position 
of demanding the dismantling of NATO’s 
present nuclear arrangements. Both the 
Soviet Union and the United States 
must be satisfied with maintenance of 
the status quo vis-a-vis the United 
States and Russia if the world is to have 
a breathing spell in the seemingly re- 
lentless spread of nuclear weapons 
power. 

If all the Soviet Union really wants is 
to foreclose a change in the nature of our 
nuclear relationships with Europe that 
would involve ‘nuclear sharing arrange- 
ments, then I have hopes that a non- 


proliferation treaty is yet attainable. If, 


however, the Soviet Union insists upon 
seeking to fragment the Atlantic alliance 
and frustrate the U.S, attempt to deepen 
mutual understanding of the problems 
implicit. in the nuclear defense of West- 
ern Europe, then we might as well put 
aside efforts to achieve a nonprolifera- 
tion treaty until the Soviet Union ac- 
cepts the fact that NATO will not be 
sacrificed for this purpose—or any other. 
In the interest of peace, though, we owe 
it to ourselves and to the world to test 
true Soviet intentions by making clear 
our own. 


I suggest, therefore, that the U.S. 


Government consider sounding out the 
Soviet Union on the possibility of a gen- 
eralized treaty wherein the major nu- 
clear parties concentrate on constructing 
barriers to a further spread of nuclear 
weapons rather than “keeping doors 
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open” or alternately “nailing them shut.“ 
Time and the evolution of the world’s 
great political and economic regions will 
solve the problems of political unity and 
the role of nuclear weapons in regional 
arrangements. Other treaties can be 
renegotiated if future circumstances re- 
quire. 

But let us not sacrifice a solution of 
such a pressing problem of today in the 
interest of somehow anticipating tomor- 
row’s political developments. 

I have faith that with genuine good 
will on all sides a nonproliferation treaty 
may yet be achieved. Let us find out 
whether the Soviet Union’s expressed in- 
terest in a nonproliferation agreement is 
more than a shallow attempt to disrupt 
the Western alliance, or expose it as such. 

At the same time we clarify our own 
position on a nonproliferation agreement 
and test the interest of the Soviet Union, 
let us not forget that such an agreement 
would be a critical act of national self- 
denial on the part of potential nuclear 
countries. I refer here to nations such 
as Israel, India, and West Germany. 
The nuclear powers at Geneva cannot 
expect these countries to impose per- 
manent restraints upon themselves un- 
less progress is made in the general dis- 
armament, field. Nations will be reluc- 
tant to deny to themselves permanently 


that which such nations as the United 


States and the Soviet Union consider 
vital to their security. Therefore, I he- 
lieve that serious consideration should 
be given to the idea of a nonproliferation 
agreement with a definite timespan— 


say, 10 years—subject at the end of this 


period to renegotiation or renewal. I 
believe that such an arrangement would 
be attractive to those nations concerned 
over the implications for their own se- 
curity of an open-ended treaty: During 
the time a treaty is in force, nations with 
special problems, such as West Germany, 
Israel, India, and others, could see if 
such an agreement would bring in its 
wake an international atmosphere 
wherein Germany’s national problems 
and the national problems of other coun- 
tries would have a better chance of reso- 
lution. 

On the other hand, other nations, such 
as India or Israel, would have time to see 
if their strong desire for substantial 
progress in the general disarmament 
field meets with any success. Moreover, 
such a provision for automatic rénegotia- 
tion might well allay apprehensions 
which the United States and the Soviet 
Union may legitimately have about the 
impact of such a treaty on future polit- 
ical developments not now foreseen. 

To be sure, this is a limited objective, 
but it makes a start, and a start must 
be made. In order to make genuine 
progress in the disarmament, field; I be- 
lieve that some form of atomic mora- 
torium is necessary. And a nonprolifera- 
tion agreement could provide that mora- 
torium. 

One question that will be raised is that 
of Communist China and France. Prob- 
ably neither now will sign such an agree- 
ment. Under present circumstances, we 
could not even enter into a treaty with 
the Communist Chinese Government 
which we have not recognized, at least 
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in a formal diplomatic sense. This for- 
mality would not, I am sure, be per- 
mitted to obstruct a constructive agree- 
ment, should China become so disposed. 
But France and Communist China are 
already nuclear states, and it appears 
reasonable to assume that .both would 
share the desire of the other nuclear 
powers at Geneva, that further prolifera- 
tion be halted—if only because it would 
dilute their own 1 5 7 advantage. 
Whether these two nations will partici- 
pate in general disarmament discussions 
is a real question, I have no way of 
predicting their receptiveness to partici- 
pation in general disarmament discus- 
sion which, hopefully, would follow the 
conclusion of a nonproliferation agree- 
ment. But I suggest that it is in’ such 
an atmosphere that we have the best 
chances of bringing the Communist Chi- 
nese and French to the disarmament 
table. This is a goal of highest priority, 
or so it seems to me. 

Mr. President, I do not hold out 
proposals as a revolutionary 4 
They are offered simply as one 8 8 
answer to the challenging question of 
what more is there that we can and 
should do. The means I have sug- 
gested—a generalized nonproliferation 
treaty with a definite duration—may not 
be the only answer, If there is another 
answer, a better answer, then I hope we 
will seek it. But I offer it as one sugges- 
tion to help break the present impasse. 

Nevertheless, whatever the means, I 
strongly believe that if a solution to this 
formidable problem is to be found within 
the bounds of practical international 
polities, the United States must reevalu- 
ate and then redefine its national prior- 
tles. Once we decide whether we place 
a- greater value on a nonproliferation 
treaty, or, alternately, holding ‘open nu- 
clear options for Europe, we can then 
test the Soviet Union's scale of priorities. 
I urge my Government to do this now. 

Do they really want a nonproliferation 
treaty, or are they content with propa- 
ganda attacks on present NATO nuclear 
arrangements? We both have a choice) 
to ‘make. Let us begin to make that 
choice, and then find out the real choice: 
of the Soviets. 

‘It. seems to me that the questions I. 
have raised merit exploration.. I have 
invited the Secretary. of State the Hon- 
orable Dean Rusk. to appear before the 
Disarmament Subcommittee’ to discuss 
the nonproliferation negotiations, and 
arrangements are being worked out for 
his appearance at an early date. 

Mr. MONRONEY,. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. GORE: I yield to the senior Sen- 
ator from Oklahoma, 

Mr, MONRONEY. I have heard a part 
of the speech of the distinguished senior 
Senator from Tennessee [Mr. Gore] on 
the need for a nonproliferation treaty, 
which is so essential to beginning the es- 
tablishment of peace in the world. 

I compliment the Senator for his re- 
search and for the deep thought which 
he has given to this matter. 

I hope that all Senators, as well as 
those persons negotiating in Geneva, will 
have an opportunity to study the sug- 
gestions which the Senator has made, 
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a genuine nonproliferation treaty. 

I thank the Senator for his work in 
this field. 

Mr. GORE, I am grateful for the at- 
tention and the generous comment of the 
dis ed senior Senator from Okla- 
homa [Mr. Monroney]. 

It is anticipated that Secretary Rusk 
will appear before the subcommittee next 
week. I invite the Senator to attend, and 
to listen and participate in that hearing. 

M . MONRONEY, I thank the Sena- 


‘ADJOURNMENT UNTIL 10 AM. 
TOMORROW 


Mr. GORE. Mr. President, in accord- 
ance with the previous order, I move that 
the Senate stand in adjournment until 
10% m. tomorrow. 

, The motion: was. agreed to; and (at 6 
o'clock and 10 minutes pm.) the Senate 
adjourned, until tomorrow, Friday, Au- 
gust 15 1966, at 10 o' clock a.m. 


“NOMINATIONS 


Executive nominations received by the 
Senate August 18 (legislative day of 
August 15), 1966: 

In. THE ARMY 

‘The following-named officers for temporary 
appointment in the Army of the United 
States to the grade indicated, under the 
provisions of title 10, United States Code, 
sections 3442 and 3447: 

i ro be brigadier generals 

Col. Elvy Benton Roberts, 025781, Army of 
the United States (leutenant colonel, U.S. 
Army) 

15 James Simmons Timothy, 
aw of! the United States (lieutenant colo- 
nel, US. Army) 


‘Gol, Robert Wesley Duke, 033373, U.S. 


Col, Edward Michael Flanagan, Jr., 025710, , 
of the United States (Heutenant colo- 


S. Army). 
ges Willard Roper, 033605, U.S. Army. 


Col. Edward ‘Thomas Podufaly, 022913. 
U.S. Army: “v 
Col. Bernard. William liam Rogers, 025867, Army 


of the United States (Iſeutenant colonel, 
US. Gok ales 


Ahi se onion States (lieutenant colo- 
mate us Army). 

Col, William Allen Knowlton, 025436; 
Army of the United States (uéutenant colo+ 
nel. U.S. Army). 

Ol. Albert Ernest Milloy, 035289, Army 
ot the United States (lieutenant colonel, 
U.S. Army). 

Col. John Albert Broad AE stan 
053930, Army of the Un States es (teu: 
tenant colonel, U.S. Army); 

-Col. Mahlon Eugene Ee, 024685) AY 
of the United States (Hontennaty colonel; Y; 8. 
Army) 

Col. Charles. Wolcott Ryder. Jr, 024951, 


n. Mitchell Burdett, Jr., 026048," 


Army of the United States (letitenant 105 TSAS, 


1, U.S, Army) 
a “prank Holroyd dünnen. ‘024089, v 
Army. 


Col. Robert — Mathie): Canero; Army 
ot the United . cneu tens colonel, 
US. Army). 

Col. Richard Logan Irby, 022678, US. 


Pol Francis Joseph Roberts O24820 Army 
of the United States’ (lieutenant € ‘colonel, 
in mf). 
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Col. Richard McGowan Lee, 035551, Army 
of the United States (lieutenant colonel, 
U.S. Army). 

Col. Leo Henry Schweiter, 034334, Army of 
the United States (lieutenant colonel, U.S, 
Army). 

Col. William Ray Lynch, Jr., 034268, Army 
of the United States (lieutenant colonel, 
U.S. Army). 

Col. Thomas James Camp, Jr., 024603, Army 
of the United States (lieutenant colonel, 
U.S. Army). 

Col. Joyce Bailey James, 053547, Army of 
the United States (leutenant colonel, U.S. 
Army). 

Col. Jack Jennings Wagstaff, 035585, Army 
of the United States (lieutenant colonel, 


| U.S. Army). 


Col.’ Winant Sidle, 033651, Army of the 
United States (lieutenant colonel, U.S. 
Army). 

Col, Steward Lawrence McKenney, 023084, 
U.S; Army. 

Walter James Woolwine, 023795, 
U.S. Army. 

Col. William Russell Kraft, Jr., 024726, 
Army of the United States (lieutenant colo- 
nel, U.S. Army). 

Col. Elmer Paker Yates, 023686, U.S. 
Army: : 

Col. Arthur Woodrow Kogstad, 036176, 
Army of the United States (lieutenant colo- 
nel, U.S. Army). 

Col. Donnelly Paul Bolton, 024982, Arm: 
of the United States (lieutenant e 
U.S. Army). 

Col. John Daniel McLaughlin, 046520, Army 
of the United States (lieutenant Colonel, 


UIS: Army). 
Col. Fred Cary Allen, 034104, Army of the 
United States (Meutenant,. colonel, U.S. 


Army). 

Col. George Mayo, Jr., 022970, U.S. Army. 

Col. Theodore Christopher Mataxis, 034035, 
Army of the United States (Iteutenant 
colonel, U.S. Army). 

Col. Albert Hamman Smith, Jr., 034044 
Army of the United States (Meutenant colo- 
nel, U.S. Army). 

Col. Henry 
of the United States ee colonel, U.S. 
Army). 

Col. Carleton Preer, Ir. 045567, Army of 
the ‘United Seates (uleutenant colonel, U.S. 
Army). 

Col; William Mitchell Glasgow, Jr., 025905, 
Army of the United States (lieutenant colo- 
nel, US. Army). 

Col. William John Boehmer, 036550, Army 
of bea United States (BGeutenant colonel, U.S. 
Army 

Col. William Smith Coleman, 035710, Army 
ot the United States (lieutenant colonel, 
US: Army). 

Col. Chester Herman Johnson; 044273, U.S: 
Army. 

Col. Frank Butner Clay, 024937, Army of 
the United States (lieutenant Rainey U.S. 
Army). 

Col. Jack Beverly Matthews, 084721, Army, 
of the United States (lieutenant colonel, U.S. 


Army). 


Col. Morton McDonald Jones, Jr,, 023879, 
U.S. Army. 

Col. Curtis Whéatoh Chapman, Jr., 688351, 
Army of the United — (major, US: 
Army): 


Col. Roy Leighton’ Atteberry, Jr., 023899, 


Gol Robert Champlain Shaw, 033626;; U.S. 
Army. 

Col. Linton Sinclair Boatwright, 023968, 
U.S, Army. 

Col. Raymond Patrick ‘Murphy, 024729, 
Army of the United States (heutenant 
colonel, U.S. Army) 


Col. John Farir Lekson, 035837, Army 


of the United States (igutenant colonel, U.S. 
Army): uD 


John Muller, Jr., 024508, Army, 
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Col. Bruce Barton Jones, 034239, Army of 
the United States (lieutenant colonel, U.S. 
Army): 

Col. John Gray Wheelock III, 025572, 
Army of the United States (lieutenant 
colonel, U.S. Army). 

Col. Harold Windsor Rice, 024800, Army of 
the United States (lieutenant colonel, U.S. 
Army). 

Col. Vasco John Fenili, 025579, Army of 
the United States (lieutenant colonel, U.S. 
Army). 

Col. Hugh Franklin Foster, Jr., 023837, 
U.S. Army. 

Col. George Heacock McBride, 047172, 
Army of the United States (lieutenant 
colonel, U.S, Army). 

Col. Hugh Anthony Richeson, 034725, 
Army of the United States (lieutenant 
colonel, U.S. Army). 

Col. Arthur Hurow, 084372, Army of the 
United, States (lieutenant colonel, U.S. 
Army). 

Col. Burt Lunney Mitchell, Jr., 024219, 
U.S. Army. 

Col. William Oxley Quirey, 039102, Army 
of hos dh United States (lieutenant colonel, U.S. 
Army 

Col. Franklin Milton Davis, Jr., 024491, 
Army of the United States (lieutenant 
colonel, U.S, Army), 

Col. James Herbert Batte, 023401, U.S. 
Army. 

Col. Lawrence Vivans Greene, 023872, U.S. 


Col. Ross Rowland Condit, Jr., 080061, 
Army of the United States (lieutenant 
colonel, U.S, Army). 

Col, Robert Edward Connor, 033960, 
Army of the United States (lieutenant 
colonel, U.S. Army). 

Col, John Marvin Kinzer, 023552, US. 
Army. 

Col. John Glenn Appel, 040700, Army of 
the United States (lieutenant colonel, U.S. 
Army). 

Col. Edmund Louis DuBois, 024265; U.S. 
Army: 

Col. Allan Gardner Pixton, 024187,) U.S. 
Army. 

ENVIRONMENTAL SCIENCE SERVICES 
ADMINISTRATION 

Subject to qualifications provided by law, 
the following for permanent appointment to 
the grades indicated in the Environmental 
Science Services Administration: 

To be n 

Norman E. Taylor 

John O. Boyer 

Gerald L. Short 


To de commanders 


James P. Randall La von L. Posey 
Kelly * Taggart Philip J. Teta 
To de ensigns 


inlet Cameron Noe Kraynlek 
John F. DeLozier Alan K. Cooper 


UPPER GREAT Lax RS REGIONAL COMMISSION 
Thomas S. Francis, of Maryland, to be Fed- 
eral Cochairman of the Upper Great Lakes 
Regional. ‘Commission. (New position.) 
POSTMASTERS 
The tollowing - Hamed persons to be post- 
masters: 


CALIFORNIA 


Richard L. Luttrell, Fort Jones, Calif,, in 
place of F. B. Branson, retired. 

Miriam G. Lyster, ele Calif., in place 
of B. E. Hardy, retired: 

Ethelbert A. Bishop, North Palm Springs, 
Calif., in place of M. L. Maher, retired. i 

Wilbur T, Laws, Paramount, Calif., in place 
of V. B. Doheney, retired. 

John R. LePage, Poway, Calif., in place of 
W. J. Wilson, transferred. 

Richard V. Vargas, Summerland, Calif, in 
placé of B. D. Duncan; resigned. 
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Manuel Maldonado, Sunnyvale, Calif., in 
place of J. R. Stanich, retired. 
Nina R. Ogle, Winterhaven, Calif., in piace 
of B. F. Rodenbaugh, retired. 
CONNECTICUT 
Julien A: Barrette, Danielson, Conn., in 
place of F. A. Gagnon, retired.’ 
DELAWARE 
Mary A, Russell, Rockland, Del., in place 
of E, A, Brown, retired. 
FLORIDA 
Benjamin F. Inman, Perry, Fla., in place of 
H. S. Thompson, retired, 
GEORGIA 
Willouise B. Rogers, Manassas, Ga., in place 
of O. E. Nessmith, retired. 
ILLINOIS 
Bruce M. Cobb, Humboldt, Ill., in place of 
O. R. Poorman, transferred. 
Matthew J. Viscum, Lockport, II., in place 
of J. S. West, retired. 
William D. Hart, Minonk, II., in place of 
Harold Vogel, retired. 
INDIANA 
Charles A. Jackson, Perrysville, Ind., in 
place of D. E. Hughes, retired. 
IOWA 
Teddy L. Harmon, Vinton, Iowa, in place 
of G. W. Fleck, resigned. 
KENTUCKY 
John V. McElroy, Springfield, Ky., in place 
of W. A. Scott, deceased. ' 
2 MAINE 
Corinne E. Savage, Sabattus, Maine, in 
place of M. C. Vachon, retired. 

Carleton F. Farrington, South China, 
Maine, in place of G. B. Glidden, transferred. 
MASSACHUSETTS 

Thomas J. Hagerty, Dover, Mass., in place 
of R. W. Comiskey, retired. 
Cullen S. Packard, Worthington, Mass., in 
place of M. F. Packard, retired. 
‘MINNESOTA 
_ William E. Wehvila, Angora, Minn., in 
place of L. D. Sherman, retired. 
> MISSISSIPPI. 
Isaac H. Whiteside, Ashland, Miss., in place 
of W. M. Ferrell, retired. 
MISSOURI 
Robert R. Wilson; Pleasant Hope, Mo., in 
place of R. R. Wilson, transferred. 
NEBRASKA 
Ila M. Norman, Ceresco, Nebr., in place of 
J. R. Brown, retired: 
Charles W. Danaher, David City, Nebes in 
place of R. L. McElravy, retired. 
"NEW HAMPSHIRE - 
Lois E. Nason, Freedom, N.H., in place of 
L. A. Thurston, retired. 
~NEW YORK 
George H. Doyle, Ontario, N.Y., in place 
of J. N, Engleson, deceased. 
David C. Call, Speculator, N. T., in pita c of 
A. B. Earley, retired, 
OHIO 
William L. Howard, Carey, Ohio, in place 
of J. A. Schira, retired. 
Luella E, Zimmerman, Lemoyne, Ohio, in 
place of A. D. Zimmerman, deceased. 
I. Faye Purr, McGuffey, Ohio, in place of 
T. L. Kissling, deceased. 
Keith B. Herrick, Middlefield,’ Ohio, in 
place of P. C. Brown, ‘retired. 
Lois E. Baer, New Springfield, Ohio, in 
place of G. A. Seeger, deceased. 
Robert W. Spillman, Waynesfield, Ohio, in 
place of J. F. Sawmiller, transferred. 
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OKLAHOMA 
Kinley A. McClure, Lawton, Okla., in place 
of C. D. Payne, resigned, 
Eugene Goforth, Spiro, Okla., in place of 
P. E. Harlan, resigned. 
gai Bek) Saat a 
Marshall M. Ca , Fairbank, Fa., in 
place of Blanche tehie. retired. - 
Erma E. Watson, LeRaysville, Pa., in place 
of K, A. Pinnock, retired. 
Glenda T. Cramer, Newburg, Pa., in place 
of B. J. Miller, retired. 
Harry A. Shibley, New Milford, Pa., in place 
of R. F. Oliver, deceased.» 
Robert R. Mease, Springtown, Pa. im place 
of J. H. Stoneback, deceased. 
PUERTO, RICO 


Rafael Olmeda-Torres, Morovis, P.R., in 
place of G. C. Campos, retired. 
SOUTH DAKOTA 
Preston O. Starbuck, Onida, S. Dak., in 
place of W. E. Ruckle, retired. 
yee E; Lege, Revillo, S. Dak., in place of 
T. Benshoof, retired. 
1 Cordry, Rosebud, S. Dak., in place 
of Ruby Frederick, deceased. 
Frank O. Perry, White River, S, Dak., in 
place of A. R. Siegmund, retired. 
TEXAS 
Charles B. Britt, Collinsville, Tex., in place 
of Nadyne McGehee, retired. 
Lois W. Pack, Garrison, Tex., in place of 
E. W. Pack, retired. 
August E. Hooge, Poteet, Tex., in place of 
R: W. Williams, resigned. 
" UTAH 
Clark J. Riches, Green River, Utah, in place 
of F. S. Seely, retired. 
WASHINGTON 
Cleve R. Martin, Kettle Falls, Wash., in 
place of Janice Smith, retired. 
WISCONSIN 
Andrew F. McGuan, Baraboo, Wis., in place 
of Roy Bump, retired.. 
George E. P. Farah, Green Bay, Wis, in 
place of W. S. Sinkler, retired. 


‘CONFIRMATIONS 
Executive nominations’ confirmed by 
the Senate, August 18 (legislative day of 
August 15), 1966: 
PoOSTMASTERS 
f ALABAMA 
Audun L. Heaton, Adamsville. 
ALASKA 
Fred S. Ryan, Unalakleet. 
ARIZONA 


Norman G. Massey, Lakeside. 
l Gilbert V. Montanez, Tempe. 


Truett Leayell, Dover. 
Herald A. Snsed. ‘Quitman: 


CALIFORNIA 
Norman K. Kinsel, Bonita. 
Helen H. Krotozyner, Littleriver. 
Inga M. Cagle, Lost Hills. 
Olga W. Morrison, Pinecrest. 
CONNECTICUT 
Arthur J. Cardin, Baltic. r 
` ; i 0 ae $ 
Stella S. Wester, Grand Ridge. 
GEORGIA 
William T. Webb, Douglasville. 
INDIANA 


John H. Summers, Carbon, 
Harry F. Gillespie, Fortville. 1 


Meredith G. Walker, Kirklin. 
Marie W. Beck, Mount Summit. 
Victor C. Kress, Tell City. : 
| IOWA, 
Russell R. Teague, Auburn. 
Irene M. Matthews, Blairsburg. 
Gerald G. Culver, Dunlap. 
Laurence J. Amfahr, Jesup. 
Fransina Baker, Lewis: 
George V. McQueen, Modale. 
George D. Lindflott, Northwood. 
Edwin D. Lemberger, Ottumwa. 
Arlin E. Miller, Riverton. i 1 
Emmett J. Bradley, Rutland. 
Dean W. Breach, Sharpsburg 
Kathryn M. Ehrman, Bout., Amana. 
James S. Beckman, Sperry. 
John C. Hogan, Winthrop. 
Mima J. Chaloupka, Yale. 
Loren E. Norman, Zearing. 
KANSAS 
Frankie C. Sauer, Brownell. 
Wilma M. Solander, Hutchinson. 
L. Walter Friesen, Inman. 
Dean E. Kohlenberg, Louisburg. 
Lorin L. Sweetland, Seneca. E 
Raymond W. Reed, Stockton. 
KENTUCKY 
James V. O'Nan, Corydòn. 
Frank W. Edwards, Danville. 
James A. Cash, Fancy Farm: 
Pauline A. Clift, Fredonia. 
LOUISIANA 
Larry G. Chandler, Ida. 
Edward J. Vinyard, Ponchatoula, 
Delbert H. Spinney, Eliot. 
MARYLAND 


“Ruth R. Telemeco, Maugansville. 


MASSACHUSETTS 
P. Joseph Murphy, Hudson, 
Helen L. Buckley, North Abington. 
William J. Hogan, Westboro. 
MICHIGAN 
Frank P. Luta, Bridgeport. 
William J. Wheeler, Calumet. 
Mae F. Hammond, Dowling. 
Thomas M. Ferry, Eau Claire. 
Robert P. Fritz, Gaylord. 
Laverne F. Cole, Grant. 
Elwood J. Schubring, Harbor Beach. 
George L. Hood, Holt. 
Elmer A. Ellis, L'Anse 
Charles R. Doyle, Lowell. 
Wilma F. DeCamp, Nashville. 
George W. Hanley, Sawyer. 
Beverly M. Cunningham, Spring 4 Arbor. 
Betty J. Freed, Sumner. 
John T. Wood, Three Oaks. 
MINNESOTA 
8. Wayne Sorenson, Fisher. 
MISSOURI 
Dorothea C. Betebenner, Alba. 
Henry J. Graf, Arnold. x 
Charles W. Hamilton, Carterville. 
Kenneth C. Hitt, Gordonville. 
Robert Harris, Waverly. 


NEBRASKA 


Orville W. Cumming, Hastings. 
Charles W. Brokaw, Hebron. 
Charlotte L. Keller, Rogers. 
NEVADA 
Madge W. Green, Empire. 
NEW JERSEY 
Louis E. Di Laura) Haskell. 
Frederick A. Moeller, Lavallette. 
NEW MEXICO 
John T. Hough, Deming. 
Ray O. Harrison, Encino. ' ; 
Salomon L. Gonzales, Jr., Glorieta. 
Charlie G. Montoya, Jemez Springs. 
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NEW YORK 
Hazel D. Smith, Bliss. 


Frederick C. Hofbauer, Bloomington. 


John J. Constance, Chittenango. 
Anna M. Phillips, Ellington. 
Dominic V. Munger, Fulton. 
Helen M. Russell, Hamden. 
Eathel E. Cafferty, Harpursville. 
Marietta W. Miller, McLean. 

James E. Adams, Morrisonville. 
Virginia M. DeZalia, North Hudson; 
Johnny F. Shaw, Perrsyburg. 


Frances E. Rosenfield, Roslyn Heights. 


NORTH CAROLINA 
N. Eugene Carson, Bethel. 
Doris I. Cameron, Broadway. 
Roy R. Ludvigsen, Grantsboro. 
NORTH DAKOTA 
Elayne I. Enger, Erie. 
Harry T. Waite, Fairmount. 
OHIO 
Helen T. Hanley, Harrod. 
Thelma M. Davis, Jacksontown. 
Vaughn A. Collins, Logan. 
Roger K. Kraft, Mentor. 
Bernice R. Biddinger, Nova. 
OREGON 
Richard J. Lorenzen, Amity, 
Charles D. Beck, Shedd. 
Emma I. Thomson, Westlake. 
PENNSYLVANIA 
Walter G. Woolbaugh, Hallstead. 
j “PUERTO RICO 
Roberto Vega-Matienzo, Luquillo. 
RHODE ISLAND 


Thomas H. Mellow, Jr., West Barrington. 


SOUTH CAROLINA 
Frederick W. Gaskins, Chesterfield. 
Mary S. Keels, Ridgeville: 

Herbert S. Bruce, Roebuck. 


Robert A. Limehouse, Jr., Summerville. 


SOUTH DAKOTA 
Jerome D. Prisbe, Roscoe. 
TENNESSEE 
Robert L. Becton, Dyer. 
Dorothy B. Smiley, Lynnville. 
5 
George S. Downing, Colmesneil. . , 
Sam E. Coleman, Hallsville. 
Clyde V. Barrington, Liberty Hill. 
Richard T. Pawly, Pipe Creek. 
V. Jack Ford, Plainview. 
Robert J. L. Pratka, Schulenburg. 
Cicely J. Chandler, Smiley. 
VERMONT 
Frank J. Varricchione, Burlington. 
VIRGINIA 
E. Chaisty Garrett, King William. 
Hubert H. Price, Luray. 
John D, Ripley, Jr., Lynchburg. 
Thomas R. Taylor, Saltville. 
Arthur S. Horney, Speedwell.) 
Ralph P. Hawkins, Tazewell. 
WASHINGTON 
Cora G. Correia, Chimacum. 
Charles A. Moulton, Cosmopolis: 
Lotus D. Ewing, Lyle. 
Robert H. Plumb, Redmond. 
Thomas H. Neederman, Vashon. 
WEST VIRGINIA 
Doris L. Waugh, McConnell. 
Franklin D. Rapp, Renick. 
WISCONSIN 
Dorothy E. Evjen, Glen Flora. 
Kenneth K. Kisow, Lake Mills. 
David F. Gibson, Lena. 
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AGB ue 
Edwin Lebsock, Lingle. 
Fern L. Foster, Little America. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


THURSDAY, August 18, 1966- 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon, 

Rey. William q. Cumbie, executive sec- 
retary, Mount Vernon Baptist Associa- 
tion, Alexandria, Va., offered the follow- 
ing prayer: 


Praise ye the Lord. O give thanks 
unto the Lord; for he is good: for his 
mercy endureth for ever. Psalm 106: 1. 

Almighty God, our Father, we rejoice 
in Thee and in this new day which Thou 
hast given us. Like Thy ancient servant, 
Solomon, we pray for an understanding 
heart and the wisdom to discern between 
good and evil. Guide us by Thy spirit, 
that in all our duties we may be delivered 
from shortsightedness and expedlency. 
Enable us, we pray, to serve Thee and 
this great Nation with noble faithfulness. 

Let Thy special favor rest with our 
President, that he may receive from 
Thee special wisdom and strength for 
His lonely responsibility. We pray for 
our beloved Speaker and all the Mem- 
bers. Bless all who work with them and 
meet our various needs by Thy grace 
and love. 

O God, as we think of that noble com- 
pany of gallant and patriotic men and 
women who serve in war zones and 
whose lives are endangered for freedom's 
sake, we beseech Thee that Thy presence 
may overshadow them. «Remind them 
by Thy spirit of our love for them and 
our gratitude to Thee for them. Return 
them safely to us, we pray, if it be Thy 
will. 

And now, 0 Lord, abide with us, we 
pray, throughout’ the day and prepare us 
for) the everlasting day through Jesus 
Christ our Lord. Amen. 


THE, JOURNAL 


The Journal of the proceedings of yes- 
terday was read and approved. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate by Mr. 
Arrington, one of its clerks, announced 
that the Senate had. passed without 
amendment concurrent resolutions of the 
House of the following titles: 


H. Con. Res, 52, Concurrent resolution au- 
thorizing the printing of additional copies of 
a veterans’ benefits calculator; 

H. Con. Res. 373. Concurrent resolution on 
second inaugural of Abraham Lincoln—An- 
niversary; 

H. Con. Res. 582. Concurrent resolution au- 
thorizing the printing of additional copies of 
House Report No. 565 and House Report No. 
952 (89th Cong., Ist sess.) ; 

H. Con. Res. 579. Concurrent resolution au- 
thorizing the printing of additional copies of 
House Report No, 973 on river and harbor, 
beach erosion, flood control projects, and 
water supply, of the Committee on Public 
Works; 
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H. Con. Res. 580. Concurrent resolution au- 
thorizing the printing of additional copies 
of hearings on H.R. 6991, the Public Works 
and Economic Development Act of 1965; 

H. Con. Res. 599. Concurrent resolution to 
authorize the printing of the Gonstitution 
as a House document; 

H. Con. Res, 600. Concurrent resolution to 
authorize the printing as a House document 
the pamphlet entitled “Our Flag”; 

H. Con. Res. 619. Concurrent resolution to 
authorize the printing of additional copies 
of part 2 of the committee print entitled 
“Conflicts Between the Federal Research 
Programs and the Nation’s Goals for Higher 
Education”; 

H. Con. Res. 630. Concurrent resolution to 
authorize the printing of additional ‘copies 
of House Document No. 190 of the 89th 
Congress; 

H. Con. Res. 634. Concurrent resolution. au- 
thorizing certain printing for the Commit- 
tee on Veterans’ Affairs: 

H. Con. Res. 666. Concurrent resolution au- 
thorizing the printing of additional copies 
of the committee print, “A Study of Federal 
Credit Programs”; 

H. Con. Res. 791. Concurrent resolution au- 
thorizing the printing as a House document 
of a report on U.S. policy toward Asia by the 
Subcommittee on the Far East and the 
Pacific of the Committee on Foreign Affairs, 
House of Representatives, together with 
hearings thereon held by that subcommittee, 
and of additional copies thereof; and 

H. Con. Res. 925. Concurrent ‘resolution au- 
thorizing the printing of additional copies 
of “Isthmian Canal Policy Questions, Canal 
Zone—Panama Canal Sovereignty, Panama 
Canal Modernization, New Canal,” a compi- 
lation of addresses by Congressman DANIEL 
J. Fl. oo. of Pennsylvania. 


The message also announced that the 
Senate disagrees to the amendments of 
the House to the bill (S. 3688) entitled 
“An act to stimulate the flow of mort- 
gage credit for Federal Housing Admin- 
istration and Veterans’ Administration 
assisted residential construction,” agrees 
to a conference requested by the House 
on the disagreeing votes of the two 
Houses thereon, and appoints Mr. 
SPARKMAN, Mr. Douctas, Mr. PROXMIRE, 
Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey, Mr. MUSKIE, 
Mr. Lone of Missouri, Mr. MCINTYRE, 
Mr. Tower, Mr. BENNETT, and Mr. HICK- 
ENLOOPER to be the conferees on the part 
of the Senate. 

The message also announced that the 
Senate disagrees: to the amendments of 
the House to the bill (S. 3700) entitled 
“An act to amend the Urban Mass Trans- 


portation Act of 1964,“ agrees to a con- 


ference requested by the House on the 
disagreeing votes of the two Houses 
thereon, and appoints Mr. Sparkman, Mr. 
Dovctas, Mr. PROXMIRE, Mr. WILLIAMS of 
New Jersey, Mr. Muskie, Mr. Lona of 
Missouri, Mr. McIntyre, Mr. Tower, Mr. 
BENNETT, and Mr. HICKENLOOPER to be 
the conferees on the part of the Senate. 

The message also announced that the 
Senate agrees to the report of the com- 
mittee of conference on the disagreeing 
votes of the two Houses on the amend- 
ments of the Senate to the bill (HR. 
13881) entitled “An act to authorize-the 
Secretary of Agriculture to regulate the 
transportation, sale, and handling of 
dogs and cats intended to be used for 
purposes of research or experimentation, 
and for other purposes.” 
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The message also announced that the 
Senate had passed a bill of the following 
title, in which the concurrence of the 
House is requested: 

S. 3391, An act to amend the Shipping Act, 
1916, as amended, to authorize exemptions 
from the provisions of the act. 


EJECTION OF LAWYER FROM 
HOUSE UN-AMERICAN ACTIVITIES 
COMMITTEE 


Mr. RYAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RYAN. Mr. Speaker, yesterday 
afternoon I addressed the House. I asked 
whether the House would show as much 
concern for the rights of individuals 
which had been trampled upon by the 
House Un-American Activities Commit- 
tee as it did for the rights of the legisla- 
tive branch when the judiciary enjoined 
the hearings. I pointed out that an at- 
torney, a professor of law at Rutgers 
University, who represented one of the 
subpenaed witnesses, had been manhan- 
dled by Federal marshals at a time 
when he was making a legal argument. 

This morning the New York Times and 
the Washington Post carried a photo- 
graph which vividly shows the fact that 
the attorney, a member of the bar, was 
practically strangled as he was being 
ejected from the hearings yesterday aft- 
ernoon. That photograph refiects no 
credit upon this House which has re- 
peatedly failed to curb the excesses of 
the Un-American Activities Committee. 

Again, I believe that photograph il- 
lustrates the need for all of us to re- 
evaluate the purpose of the House Un- 
American Activities Committee. It is 
time that we ceased underwriting this 
undermining of the Bill of Rights. I 
urge all Members to think seriously about 
our responsibilities for a committee 
which has engaged in this kind of con- 
duct. 

Mr. Speaker, the protection of civil lib- 
erties and the guarantee of the right to 
dissent are basic to a free society. Many 
voices were raised in protest against 
judicial infringement upon legislative 
rights. I hope those voices will also be 
raised in protest against legislative in- 
fringement upon human rights. 


ARTHUR KINOY, ATTORNEY FOR 
THE AMERICAN CIVIL) LIBERTIES 
UNION 


Mr. HAYS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HAYS. Mr. Speaker, I heard on 
television the attorney that my friend 
from New York has said was almost 
strangled. He seemed very vociferous. 
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I want to tell the Members a little bit 
about this fellow. He is from New York 
City. He is a member of the National 
Lawyers Guild. He is a member of the 
executive committee of the American 
Students Union, which has been cited as 
@ Communist organization five different 
times. He is an attorney for the Com- 
munist-controlled United Electrical Ma- 
chinists Union, 

He was an attorney for the two spies, 
Ethel and Julius Rosenberg, who were 
executed. He was an attorney for Steve 
Nelsen, the international Communist 
leader. He is a member of a law firm 
which has received payments from vari- 
ous Communist groups. 

This fellow said on television that he 
intended to use every law of this land to 
defeat in his trial the charge brought 
against him for misconduct. He intended 
to sue Congressmen, et cetera. But this 
same fellow and his Communist associ- 
ates would destroy the law of the land 
and impose a Communist regime on us 
if he could. Then what opportunity 
would anybody have to receive a fair trial 
for anything? What opportunity would 
this gentleman, Mr. Kinoy, have if he 
were in his beloved Communist land of 
Red China, which these people that he 
represents say is the way of life that 
should be imposed upon. the United 
States? 

Mr. Speaker, I do not believe the At- 
torney General of the United States did 
anything for law and order when he 
made a statement yesterday, gratui- 
tously, that he disagreed with the find- 
ings of a grand jury in Cleveland, which 
was headed by probably the most noted 
liberal in the central part of the United 
States, Louis Seltzer, the former editor 
of the Cleveland Press. 


ANTIRIOT LEGISLATION 


Mr. ROUSH. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Indiana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ROUSH. Mr. Speaker, one of the 
significant provisions written into the 
civil rights bill which the House has 
passed was the so-called antirioting pro- 
vision. It now appears very unlikely that 
the bill will pass the Senate. This should 
not preclude the Congress from acting 
on legislation which will deal with the 
problem of rioting. This was not con- 
troversial. As a matter of fact, the vote 
on the antirioting amendment was 389 
for, 25 against. To me this indicates an 
overwhelming support for such a provi- 
sion. I am introducing today separate 
legislation making it a Federal offense 
for anyone to move in interstate com- 
merce with the intent to incite or carry 
on a riot or to commit any crime of vio- 
lence or other criminal act in the fur- 
therance of such inciting or during the 
commission of such riot. The bill pro- 
vides stiff penalties for a violation of its 
provisions. I am of the opinion that 
those who live in total disregard for the 
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law must have impressed upon them that 
we are not going to tolerate such acts. 
It seems we have arrived at a day when 
certain people in this country feel that 
they can threaten the Nation into a 
course of action which will meet their 
demands. There are those who feel that 
the American public and their represent- 
atives will react favorably to their de- 
mands if they can only put on a dramatic 
show. I feel that it is time for us to 
dramatically point out that this is a 
nation under law and that orderly proc- 
esses are the order of the day and not 
rioting and civil disobedience. 


HOUSE UN-AMERICAN ACTIVITIES 
COMMITTEE 


Mr. BINGHAM, Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. Speaker, those 
of us who favor the abolition of the 
House Un-American Activities Commit- 
tee have had our view fully confirmed by 
the events of the last few days. 

The latest committee hearings have 
been characterized by an atmosphere of 
chaos, hatred, and fear which reached an 
ugly climax yesterday in the man- 
handling of an attorney for the Ameri- 
can Civil Liberties Union who was seek- 
ing to protect the rights of his client. 
These proceedings can only cause dismay 
to those who cherish basic American 
principles of free speech and free dissent. 
In the view of many of us, the good 
repute and dignity of the Congress have 
suffered. By a strange irony, the com- 
mittee has given prominence and pub- 
licity to irresponsible people who repre- 
sent only a tiny and insignificant seg- 
ment of American opinion. 

The hearings have once again illu- 
strated the danger of having accusations 
made in an open committee hearing 
without giving those accused an oppor- 
tunity to cross-examine their accusers. 
The hearings also illustrate the fact that 
a committee which appears to approach 
its task in the mood and manner of a 
prosecutor cannot be expected to conduct 
its proceedings and make its recommen- 
dations in a judicious and impartial way. 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE HOUSE COMe 
MITTEE ON UN-AMERICAN ACTIV- 
ITIES 


Mr. SCHEUER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SC . Mr. Speaker, I was 
appalled by the reports of the extraordi- 
nary goings-on yesterday at the House 
Un-American Activities Committee. 

I will not repeat the thoughts of my 
colleagues, the gentlemen from New 
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York (Mr. BINGHAM and Mr. Ryan]. I 
would add that a very important point 
is what this kind of circus shenanigans 
does to the image of the Congress with 
the American people and to the image 
of our Nation overseas. 

I believe unquestionably that only two 
kinds of people will profit from that AP 
wirephoto and accompanying story that 
went around the world yesterday, show- 
ing a professor of law, a member of the 
bar, admitted to practice before the Su- 
preme Court of the United States, being 
dragged kicking and shouting with a 
Federal marshal's arm locked around his 
neck, his face purpling, his eyes bulging, 
out of a congressional committee pro- 
ceeding. Only the extremists of the left 
and the extremists of the right can derive 
satisfaction from these demeaning antics. 
If the Communists and the John Birch 
Society members in our land had joined 
together to plan an occasion that would 
demean the institutions of our great body 
and hold us up to scorn and contempt 
not only in this country but around the 
world, they could not have planned it 
better. 

I do not exculpate from blame those 
who appear before congressional com- 
mittees with clear intent to abuse its 
procedures, and prevent its purposes, 

But any congressional committee has 
a responsibility to conduct itself so as to 
avoid spectacular examination, of un- 
friendly witnesses with their explosive 
potential for disorder and violent excess, 
which only serve the purposes of those 
who seek to discredit us. 

We must. find a better way of doing 
business. 

We must assure that this kind of ir- 
responsibility does not embarrass us 
again in the future as it has repeatedly 
in the past. 


RESPONSIBILITIES OF THOSE IN 
THE LEGAL PROFESSION 


Mr. DE LA GARZA. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. -Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DE ta GARZA: . Mr. Speaker, the 

legal profession is one of the noblest 
professions of all, and those who practice 
that profession have a responsibility to 
upho!d the laws and the Constitution of 
the United States, which they swore to 
when they took their oaths to become 
lawyers. 
They have in their hands the power, 
in a criminal case, of life and death, or 
freedom of an individual; in a civil case, 
the power of holding a man’s fortune; 
and in civil rights proceedings the power 
of the constitutional rights of individ- 
uals. Therefore, anyone who. practices 
before any court has the responsibility 
to conduct himself in the highest de- 
meanor possible. i 

This was shattered yesterday by the 
attorney whom my colleagues before me 
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have tried to defend. He was not a 
lawyer in any sense of the word. He 
stomped on the Constitution of the 
United States. That lady who represents 
justice was probably crying last night, 
that one who would call himself an at- 
torney would undermine that noble pro- 
fession by coming down into the mud 
with the clients he was representing. 

Mr. Speaker, I should like to ask you, 
sir, to name a committee to see that we 
do not have irresponsible lawyers before 
our committees, and that we challenge 
before the Supreme Court of the United 
States and before the bar of New York 
the right of this individual to represent 
the noblest profession that I have the 
privilege to belong to. I further would 
like to commend my colleague, the 
gentleman from Texas [Mr. Poot], for 
the restraint he exercised before the 
attacks of this irresponsible individual. 
His demeanor as an attorney and as a 
Member of this House was indeed ex- 
emplary under most trying circum- 
stances. We owe him a debt of gratitude 
for this. 


HOUSE UN-AMERICAN ACTIVITIES 
COMMITTEE 


Mr. EDWARDS of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
address the House for 1 minute, to revise 
and extend my remarks, and to include 
extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. EDWARDS of California. Mr. 
Speaker, for a number of years a small 
group of Members has tried to get the 
House of Representatives to examine 
with care the questions which have been 
raised about the House Committee on 
Un-American Activities. If we had done 
so we might not now be in the position 
where momentous questions loom on the 
delicate balance of power between the 
legislative and judicial branches of Gov- 
ernment. I believe the House itself is 
at fault in permitting the situation to 
deteriorate to this ludicrous impasse. 

I have said repeatedly that in my 
opinion the House Committee on Un- 
American Activities violates the first 
amendment of the Constitution in its 
mandate and in its procedures. I be- 
lieve that the present hearings are being 
held for the purpose of exposure of the 
views of the people who were subpe- 
naed—to hold them up to public obloquy 
by compulsory process, Exposure for its 
own sake is not a proper function of a 
congressional committee and the Su- 
preme Court has so held. Exposure for 
the sake of exposure consists of a legis- 
ee trial prohibited by the Constitu- 

on. 

In this atmosphere, it is no wonder 
that the attorneys yesterday were rais- 
ing objections usually heard, and wholly 
valid, in criminal proceedings. The fact 
is that the hearings resemble a criminal 
trial but the witnesses are being denied 
the procedural safeguards attendant to 
such trials. The ugly suppression and 
erude treatment of a respected lawyer 
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is a natural outgrowth of a situation that 
the House of Representatives has so far 
failed to face. 

If the judicial branch is moved to take 
action, it will be a further embarrass- 
ment to every Member. It is high time 
we put our own house in order. 

I include with my remarks the com- 
pelling editorial in yesterday’s New York 
Times entitled “Useless Hearings”: 

USELESS HEARINGS 


The opening of the House Un-American 
Activities Committee hearings on left-wing 
aid to the Vietcong proved as disorderly and 
unproductive as the work of this committee 
usually is. There is little reason to suppose 
that any information developed in these 
hearings could form the basis of a constitu- 
tlonally viable piece of legislation. 

The free-speech guarantees of the First 
Amendment offer wide protection for radical, 
inflammatory and antiwar talk—and no one 
who understands the essence of a free society 
would have it otherwise. Insofar as demon- 
strations interfere with the movement of 
troops or war materials, they can be han- 
dled under existing law. No blanket new 
legislation is needed to deal with treason or 
sabotage. 

Despite our belief that neither the hear- 
ings—nor the committee—serve any useful 
purpose, we are glad that the three-judge 
Court of Appeals vacated a lower court or- 
der enjoining the committee from conduct- 
ing its inquiry, Federal Judge Howard Cor- 
coran may well have been within his legal 
powers in issuing the original restraint. As 
Representative CLAUDE PEPPER of Florida re- 
minded his incensed colleagues in the House 
yesterday, each branch of government is un- 
der the rule of law and the courts are the 
final interpreters of the law. 

But the injunction would have been dif- 
ficult, perhaps impossible, to enforce; and it 
placed the court in an unnecessarily awkward 
position in its relationship to Congress. 
The solution to the excesses of the Un-Amer- 
‘ican Activities Committee must come from 
Congress, where the problem has its ori- 
gins. The members of the House can expect 
an interminable round of futile and embar- 
rassing controversies so long as they permit 
this committee to roam about with an in- 
herently vague and unworkable mandate. 


LOWER INTEREST RATES 


Mr, ULLMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. i 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Oregon? tt Í 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ULLMAN. Mr. Speaker, the time 
is fast approaching when we must take 
congressional action to reduce interest 
rates to levels consistent with the na- 
tional interest. The recent action by the 
commercial banks in increasing the prime 
rate is irresponsible and a violation of the 
publie trust that reposes on major finan- 
cial institutions. Mr. Speaker, I call 
upon the President of the United States 
to use the powers of his office to per- 
suade these banks immediately to. lower 
their prime lending rates, 

Mr. Speaker, the Congress possesses 
the authority to roll back interest rates 
and to eliminate trading in certificates of 
deposit, and the time is approaching 
when. this authority must be exercised. 
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NATIONAL COUNCIL ON MARINE RE- 
SOURCES AND ENGINEERING DE- 
VELOPMENT 


Mr. ROGERS of Florida. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ad- 
dress the House for 1 minute and to re- 
vise and extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Florida? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ROGERS of Florida. Mr. Speaker, 
the remarks that the Vice President made 
yesterday as Chairman of the National 
Council on Marine Resources and En- 
gineering Development were most en- 
couraging to those who are concerned 
with the future course that the United 
States will take in oceanography. I feel 
now that these remarks have been made 
and certain actions have been taken, the 
administration is, as the Vice President 
said yesterday, taking the challenge of 
the seas most seriously. As the Chair- 
man of the National Council on Marine 
Resources and Engineering Development, 
the Vice President, I am sure, will exert 
a dynamic influence on the various as- 
pects of marine science and research. 
One action already will give encourage- 
ment to the Congress. That is the ap- 
pointment of Edward Wenk as the Exec- 
utive Director of the Council. I would 
like to extend congratulations on the se- 
lection of Mr. Wenk for this job. 
I would also like to extend an invitation 
to the Vice President to tour the oceano- 
graphic facilities in south Florida when 
he visits the Nation’s oceanographic cen- 
ters around the country. 


HOUSE UN-AMERICAN ACTIVITIES 
COMMITTEE 


Mr. ABERNETHY. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute and to revise and ex- 
tend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Mississippi? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Mr. Speaker,- I 
have been quite interested in the remarks 
made by the gentlemen from New York, 
Texas, Ohio, and California about this 
fellow Kinoy. I happen to be one of the 
five Members of the House who has felt 
the touch of this radical man and his 
Communist and fellow-traveler associ- 
ates. 

I hold in my hand a legal brief which 
was filed in the House of Representatives 
last year. It was designed to throw me 
and my other Mississippi colleagues out 
of the House. Naturally, I was rather 
upset and did not like it. Mr. Kinoy’s 
name is the first that appears on the brief 
as counsel for the so-called challengers. 

His law partner, William M. Kunstler, 
was also among the attorneys who 
stalked out of the Un-American Activi- 
ties Committee yesterday. His name is 
on the brief, just under that of Mr. 
Kinoy. And, Mr. Speaker, there are 149 
names of other attorneys on the brief 
and associated with Kinoy and Kunstler. 
Several of them were in the House Com- 
mittee on Un-American Activities yester- 
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day afternoon, all fomenting and par- 
ticipating in the ugly disturbance. 

Oh, Mr. Speaker, some of the Mem- 
bers from New York have just suggested 
that the constitutional rights of these at- 
torneys were violated; that is, their right 
to scream and kick and yell and go out 
with their eyes popping and their faces 
blue. 

Mr. HAYS. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Of course I yield to 
the gentleman from Ohio. He has just 
spoken so accurately about this man 
Kinoy. 

Mr. HAYS. Mr. Speaker, I would like 
to say to the gentleman that the gentle- 
man will find Mr. Kinoy’s name on any 
Communist-organized attempt to destroy 
the United States that comes along in 
this country. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Mr. Speaker, the 
gentleman from Ohio is exactly right. 

Mr. Speaker, within the past 12 months 
I have had to bear the torch and fire 
and venom and poison of these dangerous 
people—people who would if they could 
destroy this Government and turn it over 
to Red Russia. 

Mr. Speaker, I know something about 
them. They took out after me and my 
Mississippi colleagues about 18 months 
ago and they may be taking out after you 
next. 

Now, to more details about these 
radicals. 

Arthur Kinoy is associated in the prac- 
tice of law with William M. Kunstler at 
511 Fifth Avenue, New York City. Mr. 
Kunstler also has a long record of as- 
sociation with Communists and Commu- 
nist-front organizations. 

In his student days at Harvard, Arthur 
Kinoy was a member of the national ex- 
ecutive committee of the American Stu- 
dent Union, an organization cited as 
Communist by five different investigating 
committees. Later, Kinoy was a repre- 
sentative of the International Workers 
Order. He was attorney for the United 
Electrical, Radio & Machine Workers Un- 
ion, a Communist-controlled union. 

Kinoy took an active part in the de- 
fense of Ethel and Julius Rosenberg, who 
were executed as Communist spies on 
June 19, 1953. The New York Times on 
October 3, 1946, listed him as an attorney 
for Steve Nelson, a notorious American 
Communist and also an international 
Communist leader. 

In 1958 he was associated with an- 
other New York law firm which received 
payments from Communist groups, in- 
cluding the Committee for Justice for 
Morton Sobell. Sobell was convicted of 
conspiracy to commit espionage in con- 
nection with the Rosenberg case and 
given a 30-year sentence. 

For a long, long time, Kinoy has been 
associated with the National Lawyers 
Guild, a well-known Communist-front 
organization, and served as its vice presi- 
dent in 1954. 

William M. Kunstler has also fre- 
quently. been found associated with 
Communist groups and Communist- 
front organizations, particularly in ef- 
forts to assist the convicted conspirator, 
Morton Sobell. He filed a petition urg- 
ing Presidential clemency for Carl 
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Braden, a well-known Communist. Af- 
ter having failed to secure a pardon for 
Braden, he attended a reception in New 
York in Braden’s honor. 

Along with Henry Winston, an identi- 
fied spokesman for the Communist 
Party, Kunstler was a speaker for the 
Citizens Committee for Constitutional 
Liberties: This group was a Commu- 
nist front and the purpose of the rally, 
at which Kunstler spoke, was to whip up 
sentiment and action against the In- 
ternal Security Act. He has often spoke 
at rallies designed to whip up sentiment 
for abolition of the House Committee on 
Un-American Activities. 

Of the six attorneys who are reported 
to have marched out of the Un-Ameri- 
can Activities Committee room, three of 
them, along with Kinoy, served in 1965 
as counsel for the so-called Mississippi 
Freedom Democrat Party in contesting 
the seats of the Mississippi congressional 
delegation. They are: Kinoy and 
Kunstler, as already referred to, Jere- 
miah S. Gutman, and Beverly Axelrod. 

Sitting in the committee room yester- 
day with these attorneys was one Wil- 
liam L. Higgs. He, too, was of counsel 
for the Freedom Democrat Party. 
Higgs, æ Mississippian, has been dis- 
barred in the State of Mississippi. He 
stands convicted on a morals charge and 
dares not return to the State because a 
jail sentence awaits him. 

These. whom I have mentioned were 
among the principal attorneys repre- 
senting the Freedom Democrat Party in 
the contest of our seats last year. 

I bring this information to the atten- 
tion of the House so that the Members 
and the country might know the back- 
ground of the seating contest, and the 
character. and political philosophy of 
those who planned the attack and led 
the effort to deny my State its rightful 
privilege of representation in this body. 


WHAT IS ATTORNEY GENERAL 
KATZENBACH ATTEMPING TO DO 
TO THE PEOPLE OF AMERICA? 


Mr. SWEENEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the Recorp and 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SWEENEY. Mr. Speaker, yester- 
day, Attorney General Katzenbach 
seemed to go out of his way to make the 
point that Communists or black nation- 
alists really were not to be blamed for the 
violence on our city streets and that the 
ingredients for the riots and explosions 
are attributable to slum area conditions 
and not subversive activity. As part of 
his testimony before the other body yes- 
terday, the Attorney General also indi- 
cated his disagreement with the con- 
tents of the Cuyahoga County grand 
jury report. 

Mr. Speaker, I have noted with some 
great measure of disappointment the 
constant disposition on the part of cer- 
tain Federal officials to minimize the 
activities of subversive elements within 
this country. The Cuyahoga County 
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grand jury report which Mr. Katzenbach 
so quickly casts aside contains some very 
interesting reading and does document 
very thoroughly the “before the riot” 
activities of leading figures in the Com- 
munist Party operating in the Ohio Val- 
ley district including Cleveland. 

Mr. Speaker, Mr. Katzenbach had bet- 
ter wake up to the activities of Com- 
munists such as, Phil Bart, Mike Bayer, 
Daniel Mack, Ronald Lucas, and Steve 
Shreefter on the Cleveland scene. The 
Communist Party was indeed a major 
promoter of disorder, unrest, and chaos 
on the streets of Cleveland, Ohio, and 
their activities before the pillaging began 
were documented by sworn testimony 
before the grand jury by two undercover 
agents who were also members of the 
Cleveland Police Department. 

In the light of this overwhelming evi- 
dence that the Communists are having 
a field day insofar as infiltrating into our 
overcrowded cities, I would suggest that 
it is high time that the Attorney Gen- 
eral of the United States took off his 
blinders and began to assess as very real- 
istic the Communist menace and the role 
of the Communists as promoters of riots. 

It must be heartwarming for the Com- 
munist leadership to note that day after 
day prominent Federal leaders publicly 
announce that the Communist activities 
on the riot scene in many of our Ameri- 
can cities is not consequential. 

I suggest that the Attorney General 
take note of the fact that the senior Sen- 
ator from the State of Ohio and an ever- 
growing number of Members of the 
House of Representatives from the Buck- 
eye State are registering extreme alarm 
on the question of Communist and sub- 
versive activity within our State, and I 
would suggest that the Attorney General 
of the United States take note of the fact 
that a growing number of responsible 
citizens of the city of Cleveland are prac- 
tically breaking down the front door of 
the Federal district court and in partic- 
ular, the office of the U.S. attorney, ask- 
ing that a Federal grand jury investiga- 
tion be made concerning the Hough area 
riots in Cleveland. 

Iam not impressed at all by the energy 
that is being put forward by the Justice 
Department insofar as reporting to the 
Congress and the Nation is concerned on 
the Communist Party activities that have 
plagued America throughout this year. 

Earlier this month I have stated that I 
have reason to believe that the Justice 
Department, led by Attorney General 
Katzenbach, is indeed timid in probing 
radical and subversive elements within 
the land. 

Mr. Speaker, I suggest to the House 
that the Attorney General has supported 
my claim of timidity by his comments 
before the Congress in the other body 
yesterday. I should like to include as 
must reading for each and every Mem- 
ber of the Congress of the United States 
the report of the Cuyahoga County grand 
jury relating to the Cleveland Hough 
area riots. 

This report was prepared by the 
Honorable Lewis B. Seltzer, grand jury 
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foreman, one of Cleveland’s and Ohio's 
most outstanding and respected citizens, 
@ man who for many years served as 
editor in chief of Ohio’s largest news- 
paper, the Cleveland Press, and a man 
who has received practically every 
attainable national honor within his pro- 
fessional career. This report, contrary 
to what the Attorney General suggests, 
does stress the basic misery and want of 
human beings living in the Hough area. 
It does characterize the intolerable con- 
ditions under which parents must raise 
their children and it does evidence an 
appreciation and has sympathy for the 
frustrations and bitterness of people 
living within that overcrowded com- 
munity. 

This report of the grand jury, which 
follows, is an excellent document and the 
only reason that some, including the At- 
torney General, have elected to target 
in on it is because it puts the finger on 
the Reds who played a prominent role in 
inviting the riots. 


SPECIAL GRAND JURY REPORT RELATING TO 
Hovucu Riots 


Your Honor, Judge Thomas J. Parrino, 
Presiding Judge, Criminal Branch, Common 
Pleas Court of Cuyahoga County: As a 
preface to the attached report of the County 
Grand Jury convened by you in special ses- 
sion for dealing with the recent Hough Area 
riots, this Jury would like to make some 
general observations to you. 

These are reinforced by approximately six 
months of reviewing the status of law and 
order among the people of this County. 

We assume that the people of Cuyahoga 
County are in the main typical of the whole 
nation during this latter half of the turbu- 
lent twentieth century. 

It is our firm belief that what America 
needs more urgently than anything else is 
a renewal of good citizenship by all of us. 

Of equal concern by this Jury are the 
steady erosion of ideals and principles of 
God and Country, and their persistent re- 
placement by the deification of material 
idols and material “principles.” We pro- 
foundly believe that a rigid adherence by 
everyone to the established law and order 
of this country should instantly replace the 
guerrilla warfare practiced in the streets 
and neighborhoods. 

Whatever we in this country set out to 
achieve should be accomplished within the 
framework by the laws fashioned for the 
benefit and protection of every citizen and 
not by any means we think can be em- 
ployed or the time we fix for ourselves. 

We believe there should be a restoration 
of the qualities of good faith, of honesty, 
and a willingness to hear out the other 
person or the other side without resort to 
violence and disorder, whether, around a 
bargaining table with capital and labor, or 
grievances among people of different back- 
ground or ethnic origin. 

We believe in an elevation of moral and 
ethical standards and conduct, including 
those in high places in government and in 
business and in the professions—a general 
going over of our entire pattern of national 
life and values. 

What this country and this community 
need, in the opinion of this Jury of laymen, 
themselves citizens and parents and in busi- 
nesses and professions, is not so much a 
blood bath but a good cleansing spiritual 
bath. 

This Jury was called into special session 
and directed by Presiding Judge Thomas J. 
Parrino of Common Pleas Criminal Court 
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to inquire specifically. what. now has 
become known as the “Hough Area situation.“ 

Judge Parrino's directive was in two parts: 

One—To establish the immediate cause 
of the fire bombing, shooting, pillaging, gen- 
eral lawlessness and disorder. 

The Judge requested that this Jury learn 
whether the outbreak of disorder in this 
two-mile square area, housing 60,000 negro 
people, was organized, and, if so, by whom. 

Two—To establish as nearly as possible 
the basic circumstance under which 60,000 
human beings were living in this relatively 
restricted area and for whom the life, limb 
and property of all were placed in Jeopardy 
by the disorders. 

The Jury has made this appraisal within 
the time limits and facilities available and 
herein reports its general findings. 


NUMBER ONE 


This Jury finds that the outbreak of law- 
lessness and disorder was both organized, 
precipitated, and exploited by a relatively 
small group of trained and disciplined pro- 
fessionals at this business. 

They were aided and abetted, wittingly or 
otherwise, by misguided people of all ages 
and colors, many of whom are avowed be- 
lievers in violence and extremism, and some 
of whom also are either members of or of- 
ficers in the Communist party. 

The majority of people in the Hough Area 
had no part in either the lawlessness or 
disorders. 

They have been hindered rather than 
helped by this major tragedy. 

This Jury considers it regrettable and un- 
fortunate for the community's sake that the 
legal statutes of Ohio and Cuyahoga County 
are either so outmoded or inadequate in their 
scope that these “responsible irresponsibles” 
cannot at this time be reached by specific 
indictments for their infamous activities. 

By persistent additional investigative effort 
they may be reached later on in this fashion. 

(This Jury later in this report urges new 
and more adequate laws in this respect.) 

It is likewise observed by this Jury that 
it did not have the necessary special investi- 
gative resources which could be and should 
be focused exclusively in tracking down the 
required immediate and far reaching evi- 
dence for conclusive legal action against 
specific individuals. 

However, in making this observation, the 
Jury wishes especially and particularly to 
commend those established arms of law en- 
forcement which have worked so resource- 
fully, effectively and energetically in this 
aggravated situation. 

By this the Jury means, to be precise and 
specific, the Cleveland Police Department in 
all of its branches, from the Chief to the 
newest Rookie, and to the Ohio National 
Guard when invoked by the Governor in this 
serious community emergency. 

The Jury nevertheless must emphasize 
that with the limitations imposed by the 
necessity of at all times guarding the com- 
munity, the established arms of law en- 
forcement are not equipped either with the 
resources or the investigative facilities to 
make such a total all out and extended in- 
quiry under this situation as is obviously 
called for. 

This Jury, in consideration of the basic 
and wide public interest, and exercising the 
latitude granted it under the laws which em- 
power the creation of such a body as ours, 
nonetheless makes reference to individuals 
and organizations that in varying degrees 
were contributors to the Hough Area law- 
lessness and disorder. 

It further notes the presence of many of 
these same individuals and organizations in 
another instance of lawnessness and disorder, 
that on Superior Avenue, which bore many 
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of the striking similarities to the Hough 
Area disorders. 

It notes the further significant fact that 
the Superior Avenue episode preceded the 
Hough Avenue disorders by les than a month. 

Some of the same people were observed in 
both. places on several nights of the dis- 
orders. 

This Jury further believes, that, even 
though what already happened is both re- 
grettable and tragic in every conceivable 
human aspect, there is a grave potentiality 
for repetition of these disorders, or others 
like them, occurring elsewhere in this com- 
munity. 

Different techniques might be employed; 
but the results would be equally disastrous 
or even more so. 

Therefore, this Jury believes its judgment 
should be made an important part of the 
formal record of what has happened and 
of whatever may happen in the rather un- 
predictable future towards which we all, as 
citizens of this community, are mutually 
moving wherever we may live, or whatever 
may be our place in life. 

Finally, before making specific reference 
to adult leaders in these crises areas, and 
the events leading up to them, the Jury 
respectfully calls attention to the effective 
uses made of impressionable and emotionally 
immature and susceptible young minds by 
those who for one reason or another have 
set out to accomplish their designs and ob- 
jectives in Europe, Asia, South America and 
elsewhere. 

It is no casual happenstance or colinei- 
dence that those throwing fire bombs, or 
bricks, or bottles, or pillaging of generally 
engaged in disorder and lawlessness were in 
the main young people obviously assigned, 
trained and disciplined in the roles they 
were to play in the pattern of these dual 
outbreaks separated by less than one month, 

Nor, by the same token, is it happenstance, 
or even just singular coincidence: 

1. That the overall pattern for flrebombing 
and destruction to both the. Superior and 
Hough Areas was so highly selective; 

2. That the targets were plainly. agreed 
upon; 

3. That certain places were identified to be 
hit, and that certain other places were simi- 
larly spared. 

On both of these occasions, the Superior 
and: Hough disorders, the presence of teen- 
agers previously referred to was observed by 
the police, by plainclothes officers and un- 
dercover agents who had been assigned for 
long periods to observe these youths. 

With this background firmly established 
by the Jury’s inquiry, and with the notable 
help of County Prosecutor John T. Corrigan 
and his staff, particularly Assistant County 
Prosecutor John T. Patton, this Jury here- 
with makes reference to some of the prin- 
cipal and recurring personalities in the chain 
of events which preceded both the Superior 
and i situations: 


THE JFK HOUSE 


The JFK House, meaning Jomo Freedom 
Kenyata House, is located at 8801 Superior 
Avenue. The leaders are: 

Lewis G. Robinson, and Beth Robinson, his 
wife, living at 1242 E. 89th Street; Harlell 
Jones, 9716 Hough Avenue, Albert D. Ware- 
Bey, 11611 Castlewood Avenue, and Philip 
Morris, 7806 Radell Avenue. 

Lewis Robinson has been affiliated with the 
Freedom Fighters of Ohio, the Medgar Evers 
Rifle Club (which he helped to found), The 
JFK House, of which he is the ultimate head, 
The Deacons for Defense, and the Revolu- 
tionary Action Movement. 

All of these Clubs, to which Lewis Robin- 
son belongs, are black nationalist clubs. 
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Testimony before this Jury discredited 


Lewis Robinson as a leader concerned with, 


generally altruistic interests in youth but 


rather points to him as inciting these youths, 


to focus their hatreds and as indoctrinating 
them with his own. vigorous. philosophy of 
violence. 

He exerted a profound influence over the 
JFK youth and he still does. 

Harlell Jones is affiliated with JFK House, 
the Medgar Evers Rifle Club, the Revolu- 
tionary Action Movement; he is vice-presi- 
dent of the Deacons for Defense in spite of 
his public disavowals, and has frequently 
either presided over or sponsored meetings 
for black nationalists, and espouses the ulti- 
mate revolutionary purpose for adjusting 
differences or obtaining desired ends. 

Along with Lewis G. Robinson, Harlell 
Jones caused 2,000 pieces of literature to 
be printed and circulated, citing alleged 
instances of “police brutality,” and on the 
eve of the Hough riots, circulated the great- 
est number of these to youths of non-voting 
age under the plausible guise of urging the 
defeat of a levy at the polls, 

Special movies of an undisclosed and vol- 
untary interview shown to the Jury pre- 
sented Harlell Jones as an outright exponent. 
of violence, a black power apostle with a 
bitter hatred for all whites, a co-founder 
of the Rifle Club, and in command of at 
least one Rifle Club. 

Albert D. Ware-Bey, belonged to the same 
Clubs as Harlell Jones. He declined to tes- 
tify before the Jury. Police agencies pre- 
sented evidence that Ware-Bey, Robinson 
and Jones all purchased quantities of rifles, 
and all belonged to the Rifle Clubs here and 
in other cities. 

Ware-Bey expressed no allegiance to this 
country, professed himself not to be bound 
by its laws, and in the opinion of the Jury, 
by both testimony and his own conduct, 
was not one who could have other than de- 
structive influence upom youths either at 
the JFK House or elsewhere. 

There was evidence placed before the Jury 
that Rifle Clubs were formed, that ammuni- 
tion was purchased, and that a range was 
established and used, that speeches were 
made at JFK House advocating the need for 
Rifle Clubs, and that instructions were given 
in the use of Molotov cocktails, and how and 
when to throw them to obtain maximum 
effect. 

Further, irrefutable evidence was shown 
to the effect that Robinson pledged recipro- 
cal support to and with the Communist 
Party of Ohio. 

In addition, Robinson attended many 
meetings at which imported Communist 
speakers talked and was arrested at one of 
these. 

It was established before the Jury that the 
leaders of the WEB DuBois Club and the 
Communist Youth Party, with interchange- 
able officers and virtually identical concepts, 
arrived in Cleveland only a few days before 
the Hough Area disorders. 

They took up residence at 1844 East 81st 
Street, only a short distance from the Central 
point of origin of the Hough Area troubles. 

These men, who came from Chicago, New 
York and Brooklyn, were Mike Bayer, other- 
wise known as Mike Davidow, Daniel Mack, 
Ronald Lucas, and Steve Shreefter. 

They were seen constantly together. They 
made swift contact with the JFK House lead- 
ership, and with Phil Bart, of Middlehurst 
Road, Cleveland Heights, Ohio, and his wife, 
Connie, who, the evidence showed, are the 
leaders of the Communist. party throughout 
the Ohio Valley District including Cleveland. 

With specific regard to the WEB DuBois 
Club, the evidence further showed that Mike 
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Bayer, Daniel Mack, Ronald Lucas and Steve 

Shreefter previously living and residing a 

large part of their time outside of Cleveland, 

are currently making plans to move their 
efforts from the Hough Area over to the West 
Side: That they are not employed, are now 80 
far as the Jury knows without any visible 
means of support but nevertheless are able to 
carry on their advocacy and to maintain 
themselyes with clothing, food and shelter 
from some undetermined source. Finally. 
evidence was presented that UJAMA is an 
organization dedicated to black power and 
has begun its effort to establish itself in the 
Cleveland area. 

Their philosophy is that black people 
should be governed by themselves in every 
respect and that anything pertaining to the 
rights of Negroes must be cleared. through 
the central organization of UJAMA which 
has flourished in New York, and has spread 
into other places, and is embraced locally 
by Lewis Robinson and his Lieutenants at 
JFK House. In attendance at one specific 
meeting at which plans for UJAMA in Cleve- 
land were discussed were Robinson, Jones 
and Ware-Bey. Also in attendance at this 
meeting was Cornelius Freeman from Cleve- 
land and Oserjiman Adefumi, also known as 
Serge King, and Gizengaga Latunji, repre- 
senting New York UJAMA. 

It is this Jury's opinion that the investi- 
gative authorities have progressed suffi- 
ciently to justify the expectation they will 
ultimately, if either urged or permitted to 
follow beyond what they have thus far 
gathered, be able to put together all of the 
pieces to this pestom of lawlessness and dis- 
order. 

Because of this Jury’s strong judgment in 
this regard it earnestly urges its successors 
to pursue the Superior and Hough disorders 
with utmost vigor and determination. 

Nothing less than this should be per- 
mitted in the public interest. 

In this section of its report to Judge’ 
Thomas J. Parrino, the Jury wishes to re- 
iterate the fact that the overall majority of 
the people living in the Hough Area, dis- 
tressed, frustrated, beset with problems un- 
imaginable to those who do not endure them, 
had nothing whatever to do with these dis- 
orders and destructions, and the Jury, ón 
the contrary, expresses its wholesome ad- 
miration for their good citizenship and re- 
straint in these tense and emotional times. 

In the course of its investigation, the 
Grand Jury has learned that police and fire- 
men were targets for snipers and individ- 
uals throwing rocks and bricks. 

Further, fire equipment was damaged, par- 
ticularly hoses, which were cut or attempted 
to be cut so as to render them useless in the 
protection of persons and property. 

These acts were a direct affront to lawful. 
authority and of necessity would lead to 
justifiable armed self-protection, unfor- 
tunately resulting in occasional injury ana 
death to the innocent. 

These senseless acts cannot be tolerated: 
and the perpetrators should be subjected to 
severe penalties, 

The police and firemen on the other hand 
should be commended for their efforts to 
maintain law and order in the face of great 
personal danger. 

The general conduct of our police and fire 
departments, we feel, command and receive 
the highest respect of our law abiding citi- 
zens from all groups. 

It is the recommendation of this Grand 
Jury that all decent law-abiding citizens pro- 
claim their support of law and order and 
their support of policemen and firemen in 
carrying out their duties toward that end. 
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a course of conduct on thè part of police and 
and particularly of the police, who 
have more intimate contact with the public, 
nen will be of the highest caliber of ef- 
elency and deceney and patience and will 
thus contribute to a greater restoration of 
our American ideal of equal treatment. 


As earlier in this section of the Jury's re- 


port it was indicated, the Jury now requests 
that the Cuyahoga” County delegation to 


the next Session of the Ohio Assembly give 


sérious consideration to the following sug- 
géstions for new and more inclusive legisla- 
tion covering such situations as the Superior 
and ‘Hough Area disorders represent. 
The Jury’s suggestions therefore are— 
(1) Inciting to Riot. ; ; 
No person with the intent to cause a riot 
shall do ‘any act or engage in any conduct 
which urges a riot, or urges others to commit 
acts of force or violence, or the burning or 
destroying of property, and at a time and 


place and under circumstances which pro- 


duce a clear and present and immediate dan- 
ger of acts of force or violence or thé burn- 
ing or destroying of property. Whoever vio- 
lates this section shall be imprisoned not 
less than one nor more than twenty years. 

(2) Definition of Riot. 

Any use of force or violence, disturbing 
the peace, or any threat to use such force 
or violence, if accompanied by immediate 
power of execution involving two or more 
persons carrying on such conduct and with- 
tempted Arson During a Riot. 

(3) Enhanced Penalty for Arson or At- 
tempted Arson During a Riot. 

An amendment to Revised Code section 
2907.06 (this section concerns itself with the 
attempt to burn or set on fire or to do any 
act, preliminary thereto or the burning of 
buildings): 

“Upon! the proclamation of the Governor 
proclaiming a state of disaster or extreme 
emergency because of a riot, whoever violates 
this section during such period covered. by 
seid proclamation shall be fined not less than 
85,000.00 and imprisoned not less than five 
nor more than twenty years or both.” 

(4) Assault against a fireman or policeman 
acting in the course of his duty. 

No person shall assault a fireman of police- 
man while such fireman or policeman is act- 
ing in the course of his duties. Whoever 
violates this section shall be fined not more 
than $5,000.00 or imprisoned not less than 
one nor more than twenty years or both. 


NUMBER TWO 


In addressing itself to the second of Judge 
Parrino’s ‘directives, namely, the conditions 
of life prévailing in the Hough Area, this jury 
finds? ats 

Poverty and frustration, crowded by orga- 
nized agitators; served as the uneasy’ back- 
drop for the Cleveland riots. 

Unfortunately, it is the overwhelming mass 
ot innocent and law-abiding citizens who pay 
the greatest penalty in any cross-fire of vió- 
lence, b 
o The: following inequities and practices con- 
tributed as a feeding ground for disorder: 

a. The density of population in the Hough 

b. Inadequate and -sub-standard housing. 

c. Charging of exorbitant rents by absentee 

* wollog y let a4 

d. Non-enforcement, of the housing code. 

e. Woefully inadeqhate recreational faoll- 
ities for children whose uncertain homelife 
calls for this kind of wholesome community 
outlet, and for the constructive guidance and 
counsel to offset their regrettable environ- 
ment. = . 95 as 
f. Sup-standard educational facilities as‘a 
consequence of long neglect, which, in sub- 
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This, m turn, will or ‘necessity command 


stantial fairness, have been greatly improved 
in recent years but which still call for further 
effort on the part of Officials and community 
leaders. - = ‘ 

g. Excessive food prices In most instances 
accompanied all too frequently with food- 
stuffs found to be inferior in freshness or 
quality. 

h. The denial of equal economic oppor- 
tunities, 

1. Diminished incentives by repressed and 
neglected people. . 

j, The present system of paying women for 
having children, fréquently out of wedlock, 
or under a relationship loosely described as 
“common-law”—which enables the father to 
walk out of his “marital arrangement” to 
escape his proper responsibilities. 

(The current welfare system should be 
challenged in this respect for its effect upon 
the very people who are supposed to benefit. 
Children brought into the world under such 
callous and financially expedient circum- 
stances are rarely seen by their father. This 
system the Jury believes is anything but 
helpful either to the mothers, or the fathers, 
or the children, or the community. Surely, 
this Jury believes, those charged with social 
and moral responsibility in this community 
are capable of devising a much more equi- 
table and effective formula than the prevail- 
ing one.) 

k. Regardless of how the very large addi- 
tion of Negroes’ formerly widely ‘dispersed 
throughout the deep and mid-South have 
migrated to the large northern cities, like 
Cleveland, the fact is that these men, women 
and children are here. 

(In many instances the mode of life they 
find in such large cities as Cleveland differs 
substantially from that which prevailed in 
the placés whence they came. Frequently 
they find themselves bewildered and unable 
quickly to adjust themselves to the demands 
of their new surroundings and thus find 
themselves frequently at cross purposes with 
the authorities and the older residents of the 
areas in which they find themselves cur- 
rently.) 

Impatience among the Negro people for the 
improvement of their citizenship is under- 
standabie but the opinion has been expressed 
that they may be attempting to exact too 
much too fast for the community to bear 
within an arbitrarily fixed time limit. 

The fact, nevertheless, is that too many 
human beings, however they arrive in our 
midst, or whence they came} or why, are liv- 
ing under such completely intolerable condi- 
tions in the Hough Area at the present time, 
that inevitably the consequences must be 
futility, frustration, bitterness, and exposure 
to the abrasive forces advocating violence. 

These factors make them prone to the 
almost immutable byproducts of such. pre- 
vailing conditions; crime, delinquency, loose- 
living, tragic deterioration of moral behavior, 
and the brittle, bitter, hypersensitivity which 
emerges therefrom; and in the aggregate these 
effects represent potential danger not only 
to themselves but to the community as a 
whole. 

There are no longer moats complacently 
situated in which any citizen can live under 
modern conditions safely removed from the 
turmioil and anxiety and bitterness of others, 
irrespective of skin color, or religious identi- 
fication or political inclinations or economic 
and socialenvironment. 

Whatever happens in the large cities of 
America, as in the community of Greater 
Cleveland, eventually affects all citizens in 
one way or another. : 

Now, all these complex social evils are used 
as subtle and inflammatory provocations by 
resident and non- resident organizers who 
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exploit riots such as both the Superior and 
Hough Area riots in Cleveland. 

Where possible, as earlier indicated, this 
Jury has diligently sought to pinpoint the 
causes of these riots. 5 

At this time the return of any additional 
indictments based upon community ven- 
geance and not upon evidence sufficient to 
convict in a court of law would not do credit 
to our democratic society. 

Realistic and productive goals must now 
be set by this community, and that near 
term emphasis be directed toward: 

1. Improvement in Housing Code Enforce- 
ment. ‘ 

2. Improvement in Police Action and 
Court Findings against prostitutes, cheat 
spots, gambling, and the profusion of the 
numbers of liquor license outlets. 

3. Continuing drive for improved garbage 
and rubbish collection; stronger measures 


against landlords and tenants to make this 


task easier for the City. 

4. Put the Urban Renewal program back 
on the track with the full cooperation of 
the Federal Government as quickly as pos- 
sible. ‘ 

Our total resources must be marshaled to 
prevent a recurrence of this enormous 
tragedy—a potentiality which this Jury 
strongly counsels is still present. 

Where prejudice and injustice are cast 
aside, the willful and malicious agitator 
finds little support for his provocative and 
destructive acts. 

This Jury does not attempt in this report, 
while sorely tempted to do so, to fix respon- 
sibility upon either individual or individ- 
uals, or on pressure groups or organizations 
for the community's failure to more ade- 
quately meet its responsibilities. 

It does, however, wish to make unmis- 
takably clear that it does not believe this 
community has adequately measured up. to 
its responsibilities. 

By the same token it does not believe 
that the influential leaders in either the 
Hough Area or in other areas of this com- 
munity have measured up to their respon- 
sibilities. i 

This Jury does at this time urge upon 
the Mayor, upon the City Council, upon the 
business, financial and industrial leaders, 
upon the educators and the civic organiza- 
tions to act’ now either individually or in 
concert to put Cleveland in the forefront in 
meeting ‘the socioldgical and moral chal- 
lenges of our times, as in the past this 
community has so conspicuously risen to 
meet the challenges of the past. 

This Jury cannot conclude its report with- 
out paying wholehearted tribute to those 
wise and long-range leaders of this com- 
munity who in their great wisdom saw and 
recognized a situation which now rests un- 
easily on the conscience of the entire coun~ 
try, and it applauds them for their selfless 
work, their patience, their substance, their 
cooperative efforts, and the many tangible 
results of their good and wise leadership. 

They have set for the rest of us a plateau 
of good citizenship for which we should all 
strive. 

The time for total community action is 
now. 

Louis B, SELTZER, 
~ Grand Jury Foreman, 
Avcust 9, 1966. 


IT IS INTERESTING 'TO LISTEN TO 
SOME APOLOGISTS FOR LEFT- 
WING LAWYERS 
Mr.CEDERBERG. Mr. Speaker, Task 

unanimous consent to address the House 
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re * 
e SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CEDERBERG. Mr. Speaker, it is 
interesting to listen to the apologists for 
these leftwing lawyers. 

These lawyers appeared yesterday ‘and 
created by design this ruckus before the 
House Committee on Un-American Ac- 
tivities. I was there and saw it happen. 

Mr. Speaker, this was a well-planned 
operation. Mr. Kinoy knew what he was 
doing. Do not fail to understand that he 
knew what he was doing when he defied 
the chairman, the gentleman from Texas 
(Mr. Poor], a respected Member of this 
body, who repeatedly said to him two or 
three times to return to his seat, that his 
objection had been overruled, but yet he 
continued his ranting and his raving, 
and he was properly removed. 


His eyes were not bulging. He was 


firmly but tenderly carried out and he 
could have walked out if he had wanted 
to. But he always had his eyes toward 
the cameras on his way out. You can be 
sure of that. If there is anything that 
shows what is happening over there, this 
did. These actions are all planned well 
in advance. The witness prior to the 
witness that was on when the objection 
was raised admitted that he was a Com- 
munist; admitted that he was a member 
of the Peoples Progressive Party and said 
that they were proud to be Communists. 
These are the kind of people we are deal- 
ing with over there. 

As the gentleman from Ohio said, it is 
about time we in this House of Repre- 
sentatives stand up for the Committee on 
Un-American. Activities. I think they 
are doing an excellent job exposing some 
things that need to be exposed to the 
American people. 

These hearings are necessary to alert 
our country to the fact that many of the 
antiwar and other riots in the country 
are used by the Communists. 

If this lawyer had defied a judge as he 
did the chairman of these hearings he 
would be found in contempt at once. 

I have no sympathy for these people 
who try to hide behind the very Consti- 
tution they are dedicated to destroy. 


FILM ON GRAND CANYON 


Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to call the attention of the Members 
of this House to showings of a film of the 
Grand Canyon which several of my col- 
leagues and I are sponsoring. Ineed not 
remind you that several days ago, former 
Senator Barry Goldwater showed his film 
in ‘support of the proposed dams in 
Grand Canyon: It is wise, in a contro- 
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versy, to know what the other side is 
saying, and here is the opportunity to 
hear it and at the same time, be highly 
entertained by an exciting journey, by 
boat, through the Grand Canyon —for 
this film is a half - hour version of a much 
longer film made by Charles Eggert, of 
Red Hook, N.Y., during the course of his 
expedition down the Green and Colorado 
Rivers from Wyoming to Lake Mead— 
which was, incidentally, the last expe- 
dition to follow in its entirety the river 
journey Maj: John Wesley Powell made 
for the first time not quite a hundred 
years ago. Because of the Flaming 
Gorge and Glen Canyon Dams, no one 
will ever be able to do that again, and 
all of you, I am sure, will like to see a 
bit of what you can never see again. 

The film, incidentally, is on wide 
sereen, and we have a mighty wide one 
to show it on. The showings are in room 
313-A of the Cannon Building and will 
be run at 2:30 and 3:30 this afternoon, 
and later if we cannot get everyone in 
during those.times. 

After the 3:30 showing, we are going to 
show the Sierra Club film on Glen Can- 
yon which was banned by the National 
Park Service in Yosemite National’ Park. 
I am certain that the Members of this 
House will be interested in seeing this 
one, too, and see what is being suppressed 
by. a Government agency. 

Let me repeat: The showings will be 
held at 2:30 and 3:30 this afternoon: in 
room 313-A, Cannon Building. 


A DELAY IN CONSIDERATION OF 
H.R. 14026 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to, revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of- the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, this 
morning an overwhelming majority of 
the Democratic. members of the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency in- 
structed me to introduce a new 21-day 
discharge resolution which provides for 
consideration of H.R. 14026, a bill to 
lower interest rates. 

Iam requesting the Speaker, who had 
agreed to recognize the chairman of the 
Banking and Currency Committee on 
this issue on Monday, August 22, to post- 
pone this recognition until Monday, Sep- 
tember 12. 

The decision to file the new 21-day 
resolution was made after I was informed 
late yesterday that a point of order would 
probably, be raised against certain sec- 
tions of the bill. So to avoid the possi- 
bility of a parliamentary tangle, we are 

recognition on: this new resolu- 
tion which waives points of order. 

Mr. Speaker, this does not change the 
substance of this issue. On September 
12, providing I am recognized, the House 
of Representatives will have a vote for 
lower interest rates: 
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I know that my colleagues in the House 
are anxiously awaiting an opportunity 
to go on record against high interest and 
tight money.. I know that people all over 
the country are waiting for action that 
will roll back interest rates. -I regret this 
delay but, as my colleagues know, it is 
necessary to face the parliamentary facts 
of life. 

I urge my marge da in the coming 
days to do everything, in their power to 
muster the maximum strength possible 
behind H.R. 14026. 

I want to assure my colleagues and the 
American people that I will continue to 
do everything within my command to 
bring this bill to a successful vote. This 
bill expresses the sentiment of Congress 
that interest rates should be lower. 


CALL OF THE HOUSE 


Mr. BOW. Mr. Speaker, I make the 
point of order that a quorum is not 
present. 

The SPEAKER. Evidently a quorum 
is not present. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I move a 
call of the House. 

A call of the House was ordered. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the fol- 
lowing Members failed to answer to their 
names: 


[Roll No. 230] 

Andrews, Fallon Resnick 

Glenn Flynt Rivers, Alaska 
Baring Garmatz Roncalio 
Bolling Hagan, Ga. Rostenkowski 
Broomfield Hardy Scott i 
Brown, Calif. Hébert Senner 
Burton, Utah Holland Sickles 
Cabell Jones, Ala Slack 
Callaway Kastenmeier Stephens 
Cameron King, N.Y Teague, Tex. 
Celler KI 1 Toll 
Chelf ndrum Tunney 
Cohelan Lipscomb Tupper 
Conyers Long, La. Tuten 
Corman McEwen Walker, Miss. 
Daddario Mackie White, Idaho 
Davis, Ga Martin, Ala. 
Dent Martin, Mass. Willis 
Dickinson Miller Wilson, 
Diggs Moeller Charles H 
Duncan, Oreg. Morris Young 
Edmondson Morrison Younger 
Edwards, La. Murray ki 
Evans, Colo. Powell 


The SPEAKER. On this rollcall 360 
Members have answered to their names, 
a quorum. 

By unanimous consent, further pro- 
oa oe under the call were dispensed 


MERCHANT MARINE ACT, 1936— 
CONSTRUCTION DIFFERENTIAL 
SUBSIDIES—CONFERENCE RE- 
PORT 


Mr. DOWNING (on behalf of Mr. 
Garmatz) filed the following conference 
report and statemént on the Ing S 
2858: 


CONFERENCE REPORT (H. REPT. No. 1861) 


The committee of conference on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendment of the House to the bill (S. 2858) 
to amend section 502 of the Merchant Marine 
Act, 1936, relating to construction differential 
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subsidies, having met, after full and free con- 
ference, have agreed to recommend and do 
recommend to their respective Houses as fol- 
lows: 

That the Senate recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendment of the House and 
agree to the same. 

; Epwarp A. GARMATZ, 
THOMAS L. ASHLEY, 
THOMAS N. DOWNING, 
WILLIAM S. MAILLIARD, 
THOMAS M. PELLY, 
Managers on the Part of the House. 
i WARREN G. MAGNUSON, 
E. L. BARTLETT, 


PETER H, DOMINICK, 
Managers on the Part of the Senate. 


STATEMENT 

The managers on the part of the House at 
the conference on the disagreeing votes of 
the two Houses on the amendment of the 
House to the bill (S. 2858) to amend section 
502 of the Merchant Marine Act, 1936, relat- 
ing to construction differential subsidies sub- 
mit the following statement in explanation 
of the effect of the action agreed upon by 
the conferees and recommended in the ac- 
companying conference report: 

The Senate bill extended for 1 year to 
June 30, 1967, the authority of the Secretary 
of Commerce to make construction differen- 
tial subsidy payments on new merchant ves- 
sél construction. 

The House amendment extended such au- 
thority of the Secretary for a 2-year period 
to June 30, 1968. 

The conferees determined that a 2-year 
extension would be in the public interest at 
this time and therefore the Senate receded 
from its disagreement to the amendment of 
the House. 

EDWARD A, GARMATZ, 
THOMAS L. ASHLEY, 
THOMAS N, DOWNING, 
WILLIAM S. MAILLIARD, 
THomas M. PELLY, 
Managers on the Part of the House. 


Mr. DOWNING. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent for the immediate 
consideration of the conference report 
on S. 2858, to amend section 502 of the 
Merchant Marine Act, 1936, relating to 
construction differential subsidies. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Vir- 
ginia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DOWNING. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the statement 
be read in lieu of the report. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Vir- 
ginia? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the statement. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
agreeing to the conference report. 

The conference report was agreed to. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


SUNDRY INDEPENDENT EXECUTIVE 
AGENCIES AND THE DEPARTMENT 
OF HOUSING AND URBAN DEVEL- 
OPMENT APPROPRIATIONS, 1967 
Mr. EVINS of Tennessee. Mr. 

Speaker, I call up the conference report 
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on the bill (H.R. 14921) making appro- 
priations for sundry independent execu- 
tive bureaus, boards, commissions, cor- 
porations, agencies, offices, and the De- 
partment of Housing and Urban Devel- 
opment for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1967, and for other purposes, 
and ask unanimous consent that the 
statement of the managers on the part 
of the House be read in lieu of the report. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
ALBERT). Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the gentleman from Tennessee? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the statement. 

The conference report and statement 
are as follows: 


CONFERENCE REPORT (H. REPT. No. 1859) 


The committee of conference on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendments of the Senate to the bill (H.R. 
14921) making appropriations for sundry 
independent executive bureaus, boards, com- 
missions, corporations, agencies, offices, and 
the Department of Housing and Urban De- 
velopment for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1967, and for other purposes,” having met, 
after full and free conference, have agreed to 
recommend and do recommend to their re- 
spective Houses as follows: 

That the Senate recede from its amend- 
ments numbered 13, 22, 23, 29, 32, and 34. 

That the House recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendments of the Senate num- 
bered 1, 2, 4, 9, 11, 14, 15, 16, 20, 21, 30, 35, 
36, 37, and 39; and agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 3: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 3, and agree to 
the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert “$4,000,000"; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 5: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 5, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert 812,000,000“; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 6: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 6, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert “$22,400,000”; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 7: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 7, and agree to 
the same with an amendment, as follows: In 
lieu of the sum proposed by said amendment 
insert ‘$559,000,000"; and the Senate agree 
to the same. 

Amendment numbered 8: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 8, and agree to 
the same with an amendment, as follows: In 
lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert “$28,500,000”; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 12: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 12, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert ‘$113,998,000"; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 18: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 18, and agree 
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to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert “$14,132,000”; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 24: That the 
House recede from its disagreement to the 
amendment of the Senate numbered 24, and 
agree to the same with an amendment, as 
follows: In Heu of the sum proposed by said 
amendment insert “$83,000,000”; and the 
Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 25: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 25, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert 8640, 000,000“; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 27: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 27, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert 833,000,000“; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 31: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 31, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert 615,000,000“; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

The committee of conference report in 
disagreement amendments numbered 10, 17, 
19, 26, 28, 33, and 38. ye 

Jor L. Evins, 

Epwarp P. BOLAND, 

GEORGE E. SHIPLEY, 

Rosert N. Granto, 

GEORGE MAHON, 

CHARLES R, JONAS (ex- 
cept amendment No. 
35), 

Wurm E. MINSHALL 
(except amendment 
No. 35), 

JOHN J. RHODES (ex- 
55 amendment No. 
35), 

FRANK T. Bow (except 
amendment No. 35), 

Managers on the Part of the House. 

Warren G. MAGNUSON, 

ALLEN J, ELLENDER, 

RicHarp B. RUSSELL, 

SPESSARD L. HOLLAND, 

A. S. MIKE MONRONEY, 


Managers on the Part of the Senate. 


STATEMENT 

The managers on the part of the House 
at a conference on the disagreeing votes of 
the two Houses on the amendments of the 
Senate to the bill (H.R. 14921) making ap- 
propriations for sundry independent execu- 
tive bureaus, boards, commissions, corpora- 
tions, agencies, offices, and the Department 
of Housing and Urban Development for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1967, and for other 
purposes, submit the following statement in 
explanation of the effect of the action agreed 
upon and recommended in the accompany- 
ing conference report as to each of such 
amendments, namely: 

TITLE I 
Executive Office of the President 
Office of Emergency Planning 

Amendment No. 1: Appropriates $1,600,- 
000 for salaries and expenses, telecommuni- 
cations as proposed by the Senate instead of 
$1,500,000 as proposed by the House, 
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Amendment No. 2: Authorizes $425,000 
for telecommunications studies and research 
as proposed by the Senate instead of $325,000 
as proposed by the House. 

Amendment No. 3: Appropriates $4,000,- 
000 for civil defense and defense mobilization 
functions of Federal agencies instead of $4,- 
450,000 as proposed by the House and $3,500,- 
000 as proposed by the Senate. 

Independent offices 
Appalachian Regional Commission 

Amendment No. 4: Appropriates $1,100,- 
000 for salaries and expenses as proposed by 
the Senate instead of $1,000,000 as proposed 
by the House. 

Civil Aeronautics Board 

Amendment No, 5: Appropriates $12,000,- 
000 for salaries and expenses instead of $11,- 
600,000 as proposed by the House and $12,- 
100,000 as proposed by the Senate. The con- 
ferees are agreed that no funds are included 
to locate a representative in Europe. 

Civil Service Commission 

Amendment No. 6: Appropriates $22,400,- 
000 for salaries and expenses instead of $21,- 
400,000 as proposed by the House and 
$23,400,000 as proposed by the Senate. 

Federal Aviation Agency 

Amendment No. 7: Appropriates $559,000,- 
000 for operations instead of $558,000,000 as 
proposed by the House and $560,000,000 as 
proposed by the Senate. 

Amendment No. 8: Appropriates $28,500,- 
000 for research and development instead of 
$27,500,000 as proposed by the House and 
$30,000,000 as proposed by the Senate. 

Federal Power Commission 

Amendment No. 9: Appropriates $14,000,- 
000 for salaries and expenses as proposed by 
the Senate instead of $13,650,000 as proposed 
by the House. 

General Accounting Office 

Amendment No. 10: Reported in technical 
disagreement. The managers on the part of 
the House will offer a motion to concur in the 
amendment of the Senate to authorize not to 
exceed $2,000 to be expended in connection 
With. special studies of governmental finan- 
cial practices and procedures. 

General Services Administration 

Amendment No. 11: Appropriates $240,- 
000,000 for operating expenses of the Public 
Buildings Service as proposed by the Senate 
instead of $239,000,000 as proposed by the 
House. 

Amendment No. 12: Appropriates $113,- 
998,000 for construction of public buildings 
projects instead of $101,565,000 as proposed 
by the House and $115,230,000 as proposed by 
the Senate, 

Amendment No. 13: Deletes Senate pro- 
posal to authorize $1,232,000 for United 
States Secret Service Training Center, Belts- 
ville, Maryland. 

Amendments Nos. 14, 15, and 16: Authorize 
$12,433,000 for Labor Department building 
substructure, District of Columbia as pro- 
posed by the Senate. 

Amendment No. 17: Reported in technical 
disagreement. The managers on the part of 
the House will offer a motion with revised 
language to require coordination of planning 
and construction for the Labor Department 
building substructure and the Inner Loop 
Freeway as proposed by the Senate. 

Amendment No. 18: Appropriates $14,132,- 
000 for sites and expenses of public buildings 
projects instead of $11,694,000 as proposed 
by the House and $15,224,000 as proposed by 
the Senate. The total includes $2,438,000 
for the Courthouse and Federal Office Build- 
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ing, Lincoln, Nebraska, and excludes $1,092,- 
000 for the General Services Administration 
Building, Washington, D.C. 

Amendment No, 19: Reported in technical 
disagreement. The managers on the part of 
the House will offer motion to appropriate 
$6,000,000 for additional court facilities in- 
stead of $8,759,000 as proposed by the Senate. 

Amendments Nos. 20 and 21: Appropriate 
$19,847,000 for strategic and critical mate- 
rials as proposed by the Senate instead of 
$18,800,000 as proposed by the House and 
authorize, $3,886,000 for operating expenses 
as proposed by the Senate instead of $3,600,- 
000 as proposed by the House. 

Amendment No. 22: Appropriates $500,000 
for automatic data processing coordination as 
proposed by the House instead of $600,000 
as proposed by the Senate. 


National Aeronautics and Space 
Administration 


Amendment No. 23: Appropriates $4,245,- 
000,000 for research and development as pro- 
posed by the House instead of $2,246,600,000 
as proposed by the Senate. 

Amendment No. 24: Appropriates $83,000,- 
000 for construction of facilities instead of 
$75,000,000 as proposed by the House and 
$95,000,000 as proposed by the Senate. 

Amendment No. 25: Appropriates $640,- 
000,000 for administrative operations instead 
of $630,000,000 as proposed by the House and 
$650,000,000 as proposed by the Senate. 


National Science Foundation 


Amendment No. 26: Reported in disagree- 
ment. The managers on the part of the 
House will offer a motion to insist on the 
original House position which allowed no 
additional funds for the Mohole project. 


Department of Housing and Urban 
Development 


Amendment No. 27: Appropriates $33,000,- 
000 for urban planning grants instead of 
$30,000,000 as proposed by the House and 
$33,500,000 as proposed by the Senate. 

Amendment No, 28: Reported in technical 
disagreement. The managers on the part of 
the House will offer a motion to concur in the 
amendment of the Senate to provide $500,000 
for fellowships for city planning and urban 
studies by transfer from grants for urban 
renewal. 

Amendment No. 29: Deletes proposal by the 
Senate to appropriate $300,000 for natural 
disaster studies. 

Amendment No. 30: Appropriates $1,575,- 
000 for low income housing demonstration 
programs as proposed by the Senate instead 
of $2,575,000 as proposed by the House. 

Amendment No. 31: Appropriates $15,000,- 
000 for urban renewal administrative ex- 
penses instead of $14,800,000 as proposed by 
the House and $15,373,000 as proposed by the 
Senate. 

Amendment No. 32: Restores language pro- 
posed by the House and stricken by the Sen- 
ate to increase the limitation on rehabilita- 
tion grants by $9,000,000 and deletes language 
proposed by the Senate, 

Amendment No. 33: Reported in technical 
disagreement, The managers on the part of 
the House will offer a motion to concur in the 
amendment of the Senate to make grant 
funds for open space land and urban beauti- 
fication available until expended. 

Amendment No. 34: Authorizes $800,000 for 
administrative expenses for open space land 
and urban beautification as proposed by the 
House instead of $850,000 as proposed by the 
Senate. 

Amendment No. 35: Inserts language pro- 
posed by the Senate authorizing the Federal 
National Mortgage Association to market not 
to exceed $3,230,000,000 of beneficial inter- 
ests or participations in obligations held in 
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trust pursuant to the Participation Sales 
Act of 1966. AON, 

Amendment No. 36: Inserts language as 
proposed by the Senate authorizing purchase: 
of uniforms of allowances therefore. 

Amendment No. 37: Appropriates 68,359. 
000 for salaries and expenses, Office of the. 
Secretary, as proposed by the Senate instead 
of $7,000,000 as proposed by the House. 

Amendment No. 38: Reported in technical 
disagreement. The managers on the part of 
the House will offer a motion to concur in 
the amendment of the Senate to appropriate 
$575,000 and authorize transfers of $125,000 
— Office building equipment and furnish- 
ngs. 

TITLE II—CORPORATIONS 
Department of Housing and Urban Develop- 
ment 

Amendment No. 39: Authorizes $1,200,000 
for administrative and nonadministrative ex- 
penses for housing for the elderly or handi- 
capped as proposed by the Senate instead of 
$1,100,000 as proposed by the House. 

JOE L. Evins, 

Epwarp P. BOLAND, 

GEORGE E. SHIPLEY, 

ROBERT N. GIAIMo, 

GEORGE MAHON, 

CHARLES R. Jonas (except 
amendment No. 35), 

WILLIAM E. MINSHALL 
(except amendment 
No. 35), 

JoHN J. RHODES- (except 
amendment No. 35), 

Frank T. Bow (except 
amendment No. 35), 

Managers on the Part oj the House. 


Mr. EVINS of Tennessee (during the 
reading of the statement of the man- 
agers). Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent that the further reading of the 
statement of the managers on the part 
of the House be dispensed with. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Tennessee? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. Evins] 
is recognized. À 

Mr. EVINS of Tennessee. Mr. Speak- 
er, I yield myself 10 minutes. 

Mr. Speaker, let me summarize briefly 
the significant points in the conference 
report we bring back to the House. 

The independent offices appropriation 
bill provides appropriations for some 23 
independent offices and agencies and the 
Department of Housing and Urban De- 
velopment. 

There are about 125 appropriation 
items in the bill. There were 28 items of 
appropriation in disagreement. 

All appropriation items were resolved 
except one amendment—amendment 
No. 26—relating to the National Science 
Foundation, which I shall explain later, 
and one item of language added to the 
bill by the Senate. This language was 
agreed to and approved by a majority of 
the conferees. The language is not tech- 
nically in disagreement but there are 
those who continue to oppose the lan- 
guage and, I understand, a motion will 
be made to strike the language from the 
conference report. 

The conference agreement calls for 
appropriations of $14,065,851,000. This 
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is $264,012,291 less than the budget re- 
quest, It is $48,552,000 more than the 
amount approved earlier by the House. 
The conferees have agreed to $53,256,000 
below the Senate in ‘the conference ac- 
tion. The bill is $264,012,291- under the 
President's budget recommendation. 

We have made some substantial cuts 
and reductions. All legislation is a 
matter of compromise. The conferees 
reached a fair agreement and we recom- 
mend approval of this conference report. 

Let me highlight some of the signifi- 
cant cuts made in the bill and the con- 
ference report. 

The major items added by the other 
body. are: $41,600,000 to the space pro- 
gram; $25,954,000 for the GSA’s. public 
buildings projects, primarily in the Dis- 
trict, of Columbia, including $6 million 
for additional court facilities to house 
new judges; $19,700,000 for the Mohole 
project by the National Science Founda- 
tion; and a $14,554,000 net increase for 
all other items. 

Concerning the. appropriation for 
NASA, our space program, the difference 
of $41,600,000 is small compared to the 
total funding of both bills in the neigh- 
borhood of $5 billion. The conferees 
have agreed to a total of $4,968 million 
which is $32,419,000 less than the au- 
thorization bill and $44 million less than 
the President’s budget recommendation. 

The House cut out funds for all new 
public buildings construction. projects in 
the District of Columbia. The Senate 
concurred in the House, action with re- 
spect to the proposed FBI building, the 
Tax Court building, and the Secret Serv- 
ice building. The Senate restored funds 
for the Labor Department building, 
which funding is to be coordinated with 
construction of the Inner Loop Freeway 
in the District of Columbia. 

It was felt that in view of the highway 
construction that the building should 
be coordinated with this construction 
and simultaneously built some funds 
are included in the conference report for 
the substructure of the new Labor De- 
partment building. 

Concerning amendment No. 35, relat- 
ing to the participation sales program by 
the Federal National Mortgage Associa- 
tion, the Senate added language relating 
to the sales of Government securities, 
which language the conference commit- 
tee approved. This law—the Participa- 
tion Sales Act of 1966—was recently 
passed by the Congress. The language 
in the bill is required by this act and is 
pursuant to this new law. Congress has 
acted on this matter. 

: ve THE HILL 


We have discussed this proposal before 
from A to Z. This House approved it 
following extensive debate and delibera- 
tions. . Every conceivable aspect and 
angle was considered. We cannot go 
marching up the hill—and down the hill. 
We must be consistent. 

There are some today who want to 
stage a repeat performance many in 
the same role, repeating the same lines, 
playing the same parts. 
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NOTHING NEW ABOUT IT 


There is nothing new or novel about 
this principle of ‘substituting private 
credit for public credit. " 

Certainly there is nothing radical 
about the idea. 

As a matter of fact, it is a conserva- 
tive concept introduced by President Ei- 
senhower when he proposed in 1954 that 
the Federal National Mortgage Associa- 
tion sell debentures to obtain funds with 
which to buy mortgages. ; 

Congress adopted this concept in 1954. 
And 10 years later extended the au- 
thority. By authorizing FNMA to act 
as trustee for various agencies in the 
sale of participations in pools of mort- 
gages. 

The Housing Act of 1965 again ex- 
tended this authority. 

And so I repeat: FNMA has been sell- 
ing assets since passage of these acts. 
The Export-Import Bank, since 1962, has 
been extensively engaged in the same 
practice of selling its frozen assets to 
the private sector as participations. 
These sales total more than $2 billion. 

Sales are being made under the Par- 
ticipation Sales Act of 1966 which we are 
discussing here today. A total of $530 
million in participations have been sold 
under this act—$350 million in Small 
Business Administration loans, and an- 
other $180 million in mortgages held by 
FNMA. 

FNMA has marketed $7 billion in 
debentures since it began such sales in 
1956—and in 1965 and 1966, it has mar- 
keted more than $2 billion in participa- 
tions in mortgages it holds and that VA 
holds—including the $530 million sold 
under this act. 

The Participation Sales Act imposes 
upon the Appropriations Committee two 
requirements: 

First, the Appropriations Committee 
sets.the limits on the amount of securi- 
ties that can be sold; and 

Second, authorizes an indefinite ap- 
propriation for any insufficiencies—in in- 
terest—in administering the law. 

The act authorizes six departments or 
agencies of Government to set aside part 
or all of the loans made by them to offer 
such loans for sale in pools by FNMA, as 
trustee. The act guarantees the timely 
payment of principal and interest. Itre- 
quires FNMA, as trustee, to sell certifi- 
cates of participation in such pools of 
assets. 

The Appropriations Committee has set 
the limit on the amount of sales at 
$3,230 million. This is the exact amount 
included in the President’s budget. 

It has long been a basic policy of the 
Government to rely on private credit to 
meet credit requirements of the Nation 
wherever possible. Direct Government 
loans have generally been confined to 
cases where borrowers cannot otherwise 
obtain loans on terms they can afford. 
Even with these limitations over the past 
decades the Federal Government has 
built up a large portfolio of loans now 
amounting to more than $30 billion. 
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CONTROLS 


I understand there will be some discus- 
sion about open-end financing—about 
so-called back-door spending, in con- 
nection with the participation sales part 
of this bill. 

This is a mythical argument without 
substance. 

We are dealing with an existing law. 

We are finalizing the funding neces- 
sary under the basic act. If the law 
needs amending—we should address our 
complaints to the legislative committees. 

I want to emphasize that there will be 
greater congressional control and exec- 
utive control under the Participation 
Sales Act than now exists. 

Congress must approve the sale of all 
loans and Congress, through the Appro- 
priation Committees of both bodies, sets 
the limits on sales. 

We require quarterly reports of all 
sales. Congress will have an annual re- 
view of all programs, 

Our committee oversees FNMA’s op- 
erations. 

The fact is that while the substitution 
of private for public credit is proceeding 
now—as it has for years—there has been 
lack of coordination. 

By concentrating the sales in one 
agency—FNMA~—it is obvious that much 
better marketing can be achieved and 
much greater coordination effected with 
the Treasury Department and national 
fiscal policy goals. 

We will hear the argument advanced 
that passage of this act will constitute 
an indefinite appropriation. 

Technically, there may be some basis 
for this argument. But as a matter of 
practical application, the Committee on 
Appropriations limits the amount of par- 
ticipations that can be offered for sale. 

I repeat: The scope of congressional 
and executive control will be much 
broader and exacting than exists now. 

This amount to be appropriated will be 
only a few million dollars, and the 
amount will decrease each year as the 
loans are liquidated. 

As these loans are shifted from public 
to private credit, the interest on the na- 
tional debt will be reduced. The interest 
rate currently being charged against the 
national debt as a result of this accumu- 
lation of Federal loan paper will decrease. 

With this amendment 35 the Govern- 
ment can attract private capital and 
minimize buildups in federally owned 
portfolios, Appropriations can thus be 
reduced. 

This amendment does not add any im- 
mediate appropriation to the bill. I want 
to emphasize this point. We are talking 
about language in the conference report, 
not an appropriation. This sales method 
obviates the necessity of making appro- 
priations to continue these beneficial loan 
programs. These include loans of the 
Farmers Home Administration, college 
housing loans of the Office of Education, 
Small Business Administration loans, and 
loans by the Veterans“ Administration 
and I am sure no one wants to discon- 
tinue these beneficial loan programs. 
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By selling these securities, we will re- 
duce by $3,230 million the Federal budget, 
and we will be putting the Government’s 
frozen assets to work. We will be con- 
tinuing these beneficial loan programs— 
programs which I repeat I know no one 
wants to discontinue. 
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So, Mr. Speaker, I trust that the lan- 
guage in the bill relating to the partici- 
pation sales program will be retained. 

In summary, we think ‘this is a good 
conference report. 

All amendments in disagreement, ex- 
cept the one which we will discuss later, 
have been resolved. 
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Mr. Speaker, the House conferees are 
all here. We will try to answer any ques- 
tions, This is a vital appropriation 
measure and I urge adoption of the con- 
ference report. 

A table showing the legislative history 
by agency and the totals for the bill is 
meluded at this point: . 


Summary tabulation, independent offices appropriation bill, 1967 (H.R. 14921) 


Appropria- Budget 122 
Item tions, 1966 estimates, 1907 Passed House Passed Senate = 
Appropria- , te 
tions, 1966 * 
1 A 
Nasonal Aeronautics and Space d 1o 
e 8525. 000 $525, 000 $525, 000 $525, 000 A. e 
O es of Emergency Planning 10, 600, 000 12, 187, 000 10, 650, 000 9, 800, 000 —$300, 000 | .- +-$500, 000 
Office of Science and Tech- * 
F 1. 070, 900 1, 360, 000 1, 200, 000 1, 200, 000 +130,000 -P 160,00 here 
Disaster relle 120, 000, 000 15, 000, 000 15, 000, 000 15, 000, 000 74105, 000; 000 f- su4ss2-2---24]---snesoateis . 
Appalaghian 838 Com- 
ssion. me 1 (1, 128, 000) 1, 110, 000 1, 000, 000 1. 100. 000 +1, 100. 000 yin. 
ont ‘Aeronautics Board. 92, 332, 750 79, 222, 201 75, 100. 000 75. 600. 000 16. 832, 750 — 100, 000 
Civil ce Co ion. șia 123, 383, 000 130, 492, 000 128, 160, 000 130, 160, 000 +5, 777, 000 —1, 000, 000 
Federal Aviation Agency 862, 910, 500 907, $88, 000 901, 831, 500 | $08, 331, 500 +40, 921, 000 22.500. 
Federal Communications Com- ; 
mission = 17, 338, 500 17, 520, 000 17, 838. 500 17.338. 500 
Federal Power Commissſon 13. 530,000 | 14. 288, 000 13, 850, 000 14, 000, 000 
Federal Trade Commission 13, 862, 500 14, 009, 000 14, 000, 000 14, 000, 000 
ccounting Offleee 47, 435, 000 48, 800, 000 48. 500, 000 48. 500, 000 
ices Adminis- f r 
Pe e See Rt Ripe el 561, 231, 250 608, 066, 000 526, 090, 000 553, 144, 000 
Interstate Commerce Com- 
PATTE Sees pe ee 27, 540, 000 27, 759, 000 27, 759. 000 27,759, 000 
National, Aeronautics and 
Amintstration 5, 175, 000, 000 | 5, 012, 000,000 | 4, 950, 000, 000 | 4. 991, 600, 000 
National Capital Housing 
Ao 1-3 scckanndar 49, 000 37, 000 37, 000 37, 000 
National Selorice Foundation 479, 999, 000 525, 000, 000 479, 999, 000 499, 609, 000 
Rei tion Board 2, 530, 000 2, 477, 000 2, 477; 000 2,477, 000 
ties and Exchange Com- R 
T ser atti a a Aeh 16, 442, 000 17, 550, 000 17, 250, 000 17, 250, 000 
Selective Service System 61, 250, 000 51, 940, 000 51. 940, 00 | > 51, 940, 000; —9,. 310, 000 
Veterans’ Administration 6, 001, 226, 600 | 5, 959, 024, 000 5, 958,807,000 | 5, 958, 807, 000 —42, 419, 600 
Civil 8 Department of 
Delonge A aii 232k ek 106, 780, 000. 133, 400, 000 101, 100, 000 101, 100, 000 —5, 680, 000 
Civil . — Department of f 
5 Edeuation, and í 1 
No 1 (9, 788, 400) 10, 430, 000 10, 000, 000 10, 000, 000 #0, 000, 000 —430, 0000 — „ 
Department of Housing and : 
ee 8 ae 2, 651, 208, 200 710, 488, 000 637, 085, 000 642, 892, 000 641, 219, 000 | —2, 009, 989, 200 1, 673, 000 
Housing Admin- 5 
Erne (92, 180, 300) (100, 350, 000) (95, 500, 000) (95, 500, 000) (95, 500, 000)! - (+3, 319, 700) SOP GS See ETS 
Federal 8 Mortgage 0 
Assoclatſon (8, 800, 000) (9, 100, 000) (9, 081, 000) (9. 081. 000) (9, 081, 000) (+281, 0000 (-19, 0000 Le 
bn —— j l r R y 
tions. ...-...| 16, 386, 243, 300 | 14, 300, 670, 291 | 13, 989, 499, 000 „ 0 , 037, 004, 772, 349, 239, 300 i —53, 256, 000 
18 3 ions of © - ‘ 
Dette suse. sis oa. 26, 877, 000 29, 193. 000 27, 800, 000 A 847. 000 +1, 970, 000 „ „047, 000 
K 16, 413, 120, 800 | 14,329, 863, 291 14, 017, 299,000 b 5 R , 269, , 552, —53, 256, 000 
£ 11 f N 
Obligations of prior year funds. < - - 
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Mr. Speaker, I yield 10 minutes to the 
gentleman from North Carolina. 

Mr. JONAS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
my remarks and include letters and 
documents. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from North Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. JONAS. Mr. Speaker, it is un- 
fortunate that only 1 hour is available 
to debate the conference report. Since 
all of the controversy will revolve 
around amendment No. 35, and since I 
will offer a motion to recommit the con- 
ference report to the committee of con- 
ference with instructions to the man- 
agers on the part of the House to insist 
on the House’s disagreement to amend- 
ment No. 35, and since I have only 10 
minutes at my disposal during this de- 
bate, I shall use that 10 minutes to dis- 
cuss the motion to recommit. 

There will not be any opportunity, un- 
der aR datas to debate the motion to 


recommit, so if I am to explain it and 
announce my reasons for offering it, I 
must do that under the time allotted me 
to discuss the conference report. So m 
discussion now will be restricted to an 
argument in support of my motion to 
recommit the conference report Which 
will be lodged at the appropriate time. 
Amendment No. 35 would implement 
the Participation Sales Act of 1966 
H.R. 14544. This act passed the House 
on May 18, 1966, by the close vote of 206 
to 190. I do not believe the House would 
have passed that bill if the facts as they 
exist today had been known then. There 
has been a substantial increase in inter- 
est rates since the House approved this 
scheme and a substantial tightening of 
the money market. Some estimates 
were made then by administration 
spokesmen- which have turned out to be 
inaccurate; It is now known, therefore, 
that the subsidy that will be received 


by the purchasers of these certificates 


will be substantially higher man esti- 
mated Henkin Mae: s 


For example, the House was told dur- 
ing the debate on the Participation Sales 
Act of 1966 by the distinguished gentle- 
man from Texas [Mr. Patman], who is 
the chairman of the House ‘Committee 
on. Banking and Currency and the lead- 
ing proponent of the legislation, that the 
cost of the scheme would be, only, from 
one-fourth to three-eights of 1 percent 
above Treasury borrowing. 

The Director of the Bureau of. the 
Budget, Mr. Charles Schultze, made a 
statement to the same effect before the 
House Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency on April 21, 1966; and he made it 
again in a statement to the Senate Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency on 
April 26, 1966. 

Under Secretary of the Treasury Barr, 


“a former Member of this House, made a 
similar statement before the House Por- 
mittee on Rules on May 4, 180 


We now find that these estimates were 
wide of the mark. A month after t 
eu ach Bagane law, be Maes 
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participation certificates authorized un- 
der prior legislation to yield 5% percent 
interest. This was shortly after the 
U.S. Treasury sold notes to yield 5 per- 
cent interest. So the spread between 
Treasury borrowing and the first partic- 
ipation certificates sold after the enact- 
ment of the new legislation was not one- 
fourth of 1 percent or even three-eighths 
of 1 percent, as we were assured the 
maximum spread would be, but it 
amounted to six-eighths of 1 percent—a 
100-percent increase over the maximum 
these spokesmen represented that it 
would be. 

Moreover, U.S. agency paper was 
offered this week to yield 6 percent, so 
it seems obvious that any participation 
certificates that will be sold under the 
new legislation if implemented by 
amendment No. 35 will have to yield 
above 6 percent in order to sell—perhaps 
as much as a full 1 percent above the 
current rate of Treasury borrowing. 

The final proof that this is the most 
expensive way the Government could 
possibly undertake to borrow money, and 
it should be remembered that we are not 
actually selling anything under the Par- 
ticipation Sales Act but are utilizing 
another method of borrowing money 
than the one customarily used, appears 
in a letter dated August 15, 1966, which 
was written by Mr. Charles Schultze, 
Director of the Bureau of the Budget, to 
Senator GORDON ALLOTT, who is a mem- 
ber of the Appropriations subcommittee 
handling the independent offices bill in 
the other body. The following sentence 
is quoted from that letter from Mr. 
Schultze to Senator ALLoTT: 

As I pointed out in my letter of August 4 
to Senator Macnuson, the discount that 
would be required to make participations 
salable, taking into consideration the average 
interest rate on the loans in any particular 
pool, would be of a magnitude of 10 to 30 
percent of the face value of the financial 
assets sold. 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield for a correction? 

Mr. JONAS. I regret that I cannot 
vield. The gentleman from New York 
must get time from his side. I only 
have 10 minutes. 

There are two substantial reasons why 

e motion to recommit should prevail. 

e first is because that is the only way 
er will maintain any control over 
the cost of this scheme. Amendment 
No. 35 calis for a permanent and indefi- 
nite appropriation of whatever sums may 
be necessary to provide whatever subsidy 
may be necessary to cause investors to 
put their money in these certificates. 
Some of the mortgages in the pool carry 
an interest rate of only 3 percent, yet 
investors. this week had an opportunity 
to buy paper issued by a U.S. agency that 
will yield 6 percent interest, So it will 
require a substantial subsidy to induce 
an investor to put his money in a propo- 
sition that, will yield only 3 percent when 
he could buy equally sound paper to 
yield 6 percent. 

“There is absolutely no way for any- 

to know for sure what this subsidy 
bn to Par We an alf 66 
sure that it will be substantial. Mr. 
Schultze made that clear in his letter 
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to Senator ALLOTT from which I quoted 
earlier. So whatever the subsidy is, and 
it will fluctuate from time to time ac- 
cording to the market value of the pooled 
mortgages which are the collateral for 
the participation certificates sold, by 
adopting amendment No. 35, Congress is 
giving the agencies a blank check on the 
Treasury of the United States, and all 
they have to do is fill it out and present 
it for payment. Make no mistake about 
it—the agencies will not have to come 
back to House or Senate Committees on 
Appropriations or to the Congress for 
further appropriations to provide these 
subsidies because amendment No. 35 will 
open the back door of the Treasury to 
them and enable them to withdraw any 
sums—any sums—they may require in 
this program. 

I do not think Congress should abdi- 
cate its control over expenditures but 
that is exactly what you will be doing if 
you vote down my motion to recommit. 
This scheme is only part of a trend that 
has been unfolding in recent years and 
if it continues, soon we will not need an 
Appropriations Committee and we will 
all turn into rubberstamps. I am not 
going to be a party to that because I do 
not think it is a responsible way for Con- 
gress to act. 

The distinguished gentleman from 
Tennessee has said that Congress shall 
have an annual review of this matter, 
that the Appropriations Committee will 
continue to scrutinize the program and 
will retain jurisdiction. With all due 
respect to my esteemed friend from 
Tennessee, I think he is mistaken. 
Amendment No. 35 contains a perma- 
nent and indefinite appropriation in the 
form of a blank check. I call the Direc- 
tor of the Bureau of the Budget, Mr. 
Schultze, himself, as a corroborating 
witness, because he told the Committee 
on Appropriations in the other body 
that: 

With respect to this $3.2 billion, we do not 
have to come back to Congress again. This 
appropriation is indefinite. It is an in- 
definite appropriation and once it is granted, 
it is available without fiscal year limitation. 


So I say on my own responsibility that 
this is an indefinite appropriation of an 
undetermined and unspecified sum of 
money, which amounts to a blank check 
on the Treasury of the United States, 
and that once this authority is granted 
not even Congress can revoke it, and the 
statement of Mr. Schultze corroborates 
what I am saying. 

The second reason why amendment 
No. 35 should not be accepted by this 
House goes to the question of the advis- 
ability of using this scheme at all. It has 
been said that Congress has already ap- 
proved the act and this of course is true. 
But as I have previously pointed out, it 


was approved under assurances and esti- 


mates that have turned out to be inac- 
curate, This, then, is our first oppor- 
tunity to take a look at the scheme in 
the light of existing conditions and not 
as they were several months ago, and 
under the asurances and estimates then 
given. 

Why should Congress approve a scheme 
which calls for large investors to be sub- 
sidized out of the U.S. Treasury? Under 
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present conditions, these new participa- 
tion certificates will yield nearly 6 per- 
cent interest to investors. They will be 
issued in large denominations and will 
not be available to the small investor. 
What about the factory worker who has 
agreed to have a deduction made from 
his payroll to buy U.S. savings bonds that 
will yield him 4.15 percent interest? If 
you want to go down in history as the 
Congress that first approved this sort of 
discrimination and at the same time en- 
dorse a scheme which we all now know 
is going to provide a return of approxi- 
mately 6 percent interest to the large 
investor, you can do that by rejecting my 
motion. I am not going to record my- 
self as in support of such gross discrimi- 
nation and such an unsound and unwise 
scheme. The sole justification for it is 
to make the President’s budget look 
better, but I do not think it is a fair way 
to treat the American people. 

It has been argued that this is simply 
a plan to transfer some of these obliga- 
tions to the private sector and to reduce 
the Government’s portfolio of mortgages. 
In the first place, this is not the situation 
at all because this is.a sale of mortgages, 
but admittedly it is not the most expen- 
sive possible way for the Government to 
borrow money. 

I would have absolutely no objections 
to the sale of Government-owned mort- 
gages to the private sector if we were 
selling them at par. We are not selling 
them at all, but if we were selling them 
we should do so at par and should not be 
having to subsidize the purchasers. 

I include as part of my argument a 
May 9, 1966, letter written by the presi- 
dent of the National Association of 
Home Builders to every Member of Con- 
gress; an August editorial from Finance 
magazine; a May 6, 1966, letter from the 
National Farmers Union to every Mem- 
ber of Congress; and a James J. Kil- 
patrick column which appeared in the 
Washington Evening Star on May 10, 
1966: 

NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF 
HoMeE BUILDERS, 
Washington, D.C., May 9, 1966. 
Hon. CHARLES R. JONAS, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear CONGRESSMAN JONAS: On behalf of the 
National Association of Home Builders, I wish 
to make these comments concerning H.R. 
14544, the proposed “Participation Sales Act 
of 1966“, now before the Congress. 

This bill would permit the Federal Na- 
tional Mortgage Association as trustee to sell 
certificates of participation in pools of assets 
set aside by certain Government agencies. 
Asset sales in fiscal year 1967 are expected to 
include sales of participation in assets of the 
Farmers Home Administration; the Office of 
Education, the Community Facilities- Ad- 
ministration in the Department of Housing 
and Urban Development, and the Small Busi- 
ness Administration. As a result of the pro- 
posed participation sales, the volume of di- 
rect Federal loans outstanding would decline 
3 $33.3 billion to $31.5 billion on June 30, 

The NAHB Board of Directors has not had 
an opportunity to take a formal position on 
H.R. 14544, As a general principle, we would 
favor the objective of the bill—to maximize 
the use of private credit to the greatest ex- 
tent possible. The immediate realization of 
assets held by the Federal Government and 
which ordinarily become receipts over a pe- 
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riod of years facilitates sound financing for 
worthwhile programs with a minimum of 
Federal participation. 

However, I believe this is the wrong time 
and wrong bill to carry out an otherwise 
worthy objective. As you know, the mort- 
gage market currently is in a chaotic state. 

Approval of this bill will introduce an 
additional upsetting factor that will compli- 
cate and confuse further the overall situa- 
tion. 

Such sales that would be permitted by the 
measure will compete for the rapidly 
dwindling available supply of long-term resi- 
dential financing. 

FNMA experience indicates that participa- 
tion certificates will, in all likelihood, bear 
interest rates higher than obligations of the 
United States having comparable maturities. 

Sales of such participations at a higher 
interest rate than direct Treasury borrowing 
could result; therefore, in a further short- 
term rise in short-term interest rates. This 
would only add to the distress of the present 
condition in the home mortgage market. 

Sincerely yours, 
Larry BLACKMON, 
President. 


EDITORIAL From FINANCE MAGAZINE, 
AUGUST. 1966 


In September or at least by, October the 
Federal Government will invade the cor- 
porate money market with an impact un- 
dreamed of by most corporate borrowers. 

The instrument that ultimately may be 
felt in every sector of the economy is per- 
manent legislation titled Participation 
‘Sales Act” discussed on page 47 of this issue 
of Finance Magazine. 

Aside from any political party toa DISAMAR 
or budget-balancing legerdemain, these 
points were uncovered in private talks with 
Washintgon financial sources and certain 
key bankers. 

“Participations”"—in essence bonds—will 
total something in the neighborhood of $5 
billion as of this date. They will come into 
the corporate money market at the rate of 
about $800 million every other month for the 
next year. This is an awesome sum for a 
market to handle that anticipates 6300-8500 
million of corporate issues monthly. 

They will be designed for 20 to 25 years 
with 10-year call protection. Interest prob- 
ably will be 534 per cent, solidly guaranteed 
under the auspices of Fannie Mae. 

This continuing issue of a size never be- 
fore seen is designed to appeal to the big 
money areas—insurance companies, pension 
funds, banks, and other institutional in- 
vestors. 

The long-term provisions, interest rates 
and guarantees could siphon off much of the 
money that might normally find its way into 
corporate channels. 

As the leader of one of the nation’s major 
banks remarked, “once the market gets used 
to these issues, the purchases—and effects— 
will be tremendous”. 

Participations may not completely exhaust 
the dwindling supply of money for corporate 
purposes. But any cash going in that di- 
rection unquestionably will demand ‘higher 
interest and other benefits. 

Implications are many and broad. On one 
front the move probably will slow corporate 
borrowing and place a damper on the econ- 
omy. A slowing of the inflationary trend 
might be acceptable.. The question is how 
much should it be slowed and for how long. 

The slowing could cause a decline in em- 
ployment, possibly a scarcity of goods and 
higher prices. 

If corporations determine they cannot 
wait for the market to absorb the govern- 
ment issues and seek money at higher rates, 

the problem reaches consumer pockets with 
higher prices for goods and a consequential 
drop in spending. 
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Should banks become big buyers of these 
“participations”, and indications are that 
they will, what happens to construction, 
home mortgage money and other credit re- 
quirements? 

Beyond all this dealing directly with dol- 
lars comes the question of how “participa- 
tions” might find political use in the future 
since they demand no recording in the 
budget. 

A few investment banking firms with in- 
side knowledge are gleefully anticipating a 
field day in disposing of these government 
issues. They choke slightly when asked 
what their position will be when their good 

rate clients suggested a visit to the 
market flooded with “participations”. 

Like many major events of the past the 
various ramifications of the future are 
tlouded. 

But it is certain these government issues 
will find ready acceptance and increase the 
turbulence in the world of money. 

NATIONAL FARMERS UNION, 
Washington, D.C., May 6, 1966. 

The National Farmers Union, the National 
Grange and the AFL-CIO are opposed to the 
enactment of the proposed Participation Sales 
Act, of 1966: H.R. 14544 will bring about an 
increase in interest rates. It will short cir- 


‘cuit the local banker under the Farmers 


Home Administration Program and turn over 
farmers loan paper to the National Mortgage 
Association which deals primarily with East- 
ern bankers and institutional investors. 
Where interest ceilings exist it will in- 
crease the cost to the taxpayer while lining 
the pockets of the big city bankers. It will 


cause an increase in money cost on all loans 


not covered by ceilings. It will increase pres- 
sure to do ‘away with or raise interest ceil- 
ings. It will tighten money in the home 
mortgage market. This bill is not in the in- 
terest of farmers and others who depend on 
credit. 

The Grange is op to the proposed 
Participation Sales Act of 1966 and was dis- 
mayed to learn that no opposition witnesses 
were permitted to present testimony before 
the House Banking and Currency Committee 
despite a telephone call and letter requesting 
to be heard. 

The AFL-CIO says, To add something like 
$3 billion of Participation Certificates in this 
kind of market would add to the tightening 
of the money market and to the high and 
rising trend of interest rates. The higher 
level of interest rates would affect all borrow- 
ers—particularly small business, farmers and 
consumers, who are already saddled by high 
interest rates. The public-at-large, therefore, 
would be affected indirectly by the higher 
level of interest rates generally in the market. 
And, it would be affected directly by the in- 
creased cost to the government—the differ- 
ence between the low interest rates the gov- 
ernment receives on its loans and the high 
interest rates it pays on the certificates.” 

We urge you to use your influence to bring 
about the defeat of this legislation. 

Sincerely yours, 
ANGUS MCDONALD, 
Director of Research. 


[From the Evening Star, May 10, 1966] 
New VERSION OF OLD SHELL GAME Is CHARGED 
(By James J. Kilpatrick) 

The slickest skin game of the old county 
fairs, at least in the gullible South, was the 
skin game known as the old shell game. It 
flourished for years, until some educated 
cops came along. They put the thimblerig- 
gers on the run and the shell game all but 
disappeared. 

Last week it came back to town. You will 


And it. if you look fast enough, in H.R.14544, 
| which came shooting out of the House Bank- 


ing and Currency Committee like a little 
green pea under three walnut shells. This is 
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President Johnson’s sensational gimmick for 
turning $4.2 billion in federal assets into $4.2 
bilion 1 in federal liabilities, all without add- 
ing a penny to the federal deficit. Or liabili- 
ties into assets. It is all the same thing. 
Come one, come all, and try your skill! The 
hand in truth is quicker than the eye. 

Johnson sketched the general outlines of 
his “Sales Participation Act of 1966" back in 
January, but it wasn’t until Wednesday, 
April 20, that the bill turned up in the 
House. Then presto! On Thursday April 
21, with the ink still wet on the printed bill, 
Rep. WRIGHT Patman, D-Texas, scheduled 
three hours of hearings. Only administra- 
tion witnesses were called. By a party-line 
vote of 22-3, with eight disgusted Republi- 
cans not voting, the bill came bombing out. 
A classic committee report followed on April 
25. And last week the White House was 
proceeding in terrorem to get the bin 
whipped through the Rules Committee for 
an immediate vote on the floor. 

The situation has its funny aspects, which 
is doubtless part of the game. 

On the surface, this is a financing scheme 
by which the government would “sell off 
some assets.” But the trick is that no assets 
would really be sold off. 

The committee’s majority report declares, 
deadpan, that the plan would “carry forward 
the objective of substituting private for pub- 
lic credit in funding the loan programs” of 
various federal agencies. But by its own 
terms, the bill provides for continued federal 
subsidies to make the Private creditors 
secure. 

The sponsors of this legislation are shout- 
ing from the housetops that this “participa 
tion” plan is truly nothing new—that it is 
im fact an old plan, devised by President 


Eisenhower in 1959. But when Eisenhower 


undertook to sell off some federal loans, he 
sold them off in straightforward transactions. 
Johnson’s dazzling runaround is something 
else entirely. 

Under terms of this legislation, the Fed- 
eral National ‘Mortgage Association, as trus- 
tee, would sell certificates of participation in 
“pools of assets“ to be provided from the 
outstanding loans of various federal agen- 
cies, Up to $4.2 billion in such certificates 
could be sold, provided the market would 
absorb them, and why shouldn't the market 
absorb them? These handsome instruments 
would cost the taxpayers a rate of 5.4 or 5.5 
percent, at least half a point higher than the 
rate on regular Treasury borrowings. 

As the outraged Republicans point out in 
their minority report, this 5 percent repre- 
sents an expense of 85 million a year on each 
$1 billion of participations sold. If the en- 
tire authority were exercised, the cost to the 
people would approximate $21 million à year. 
Over an average maturity of 10 years, these 
higher outlays for interest would amount to 
something in excess of $200 million, ; 

Yet: the cost of this scheme is the least of 
the objections to it. The purpose of this leg- 
islation is not to promote private credit. 
The purpose is to conceal a $4.2 billion deficit 
by entering the certificate sales as a nega- 
tive expenditure." Where has the deficit 
gone? It lies under the third shell on the 
left. If this maneuver works for 1967, we 
may never set eyes on a deficit again, for 
federal agencies have 833 billion in such 
assets to slide in Fannie May's direction. 

By the same token, as the Republicans.re- 
mark, the federal debt, limit can be sub- 
jected to hocus-pocus-dominocus. Now you 
see it, now you don’t. If the proceeds of 
these’ participations are applied on paper to 
debt reduction, the government's total debt 
will not have been reduced in fact. The 
debt will simply have been transferred to the 
debt.of FNMA, which is outside the statutory 
limit. In the course of this vanishing act, 
government credit would be used, if indi- 
rectly, to effect a reduction in the federal 
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* bt. This isn't done with dollars; it’s done 
th mirrors. 

There were signs last week that the ad- 
ministration's razzle-dazzle might prove to 
be self-defeating. _ Missouri's influential 
Rep. RICHARD, BOLLING, a key man on House 
Rules was balking hard, He describes the 
scheme flatly as “deceptive,” Without a lot 
ot sober persuasion, he won't be won around. 

The istration’s top persuaders have 
been ‘summoned to the battle, With the 
President’s prestige at stake, they may win in 
the end, but their problem is that members 
of the House and Senate stand a cut above 
the rubes of the county.midway, 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
‘time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. EVINS of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, 
does the gentleman from North Carolina 
desire additional time? 

Mr. JONAS. Les, sir. I would like to 
yield to the gentleman from Michigan or 
the gentleman from Arizona [Mr. 
Robs] 5 minutes. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
gentleman from North Carolina has re- 
quested that the gentleman from Arizona 
may be yielded 5 minutes, 

Mr. EVINS of Tennessee. I yield to 
the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. 
GERALD R. Forp] because I promised him 
if the gentleman from North Carolina 
[Mr. Jonas] does not wish any more 
time for himself. 

Mr. JONAS. Well, I ran out of time, 
and I do not think I ought to use more 
than 10 minutes. 

Mr. EVINS of Tennessee: Mr. Speaker, 
I vield 5 minutes to the gentleman from 
Michigan [Mr. GERALD R. Forp]. 

Mr. GERALD R, FORD. Mr. Speaker, 
as the gentleman from North Carolina 
pointed out, a motion to recommit the 
conference report will be offered at the 
proper time. 

Mr. Speaker, as the gentleman speci- 
fied, the motion to recommit, in effect, 
will be limited to a vote very specifically 
te the issue of the Participation Sales 

0 

Now, Mr. Speaker, on May 18 the 
House passed, by a relatively close vote, 
the Participation Sales Act. 

At that time, Mr. Speaker, Members 
on our side who spoke in opposition to 
the legislation pointed out that with the 
enactment of that legislation there 
would be higher and higher interest 
rates. 

We also pointed out that with the 
enactment of that legislation, there 
would be tighter and tighter money 
throughout the country. : 

Now. Mr. Speaker, let me say that since 
the enactment of that legislation, every- 
thing that we on our side said in refer- 
ence to higher and higher interest rates, 
and everything we said about tighter and 
tighter mortgage money has come true. 
As a matter of fact, I believe it was re- 
vealéd on Monday or Tuesday of this 
week that the prime interest rate went 
to 6 percent, the highest in 45 years. 

Mr. Speaker, the ramifications and im- 


plications of that interest rate action are 


still to be felt. 

And, Mr. Speaker, if one is concerned 
about what has happened in the last 
month or 6 weeks, with skyrocketing in- 
ene rates, let me assure you under this 
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Democratic administration, it is going to 
be infinitely worse in the months ahead. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, we know that since 
the Participation Sales Act has been im- 
plemented, with one sale of approxi- 
mately $400 million-plus, the mortgage 
market has gotten tighter and tighter 


and tighter. And, if this Democratic ad- 


ministration proceeds with its program 


to market up to 83.3 billion more, the 


mortgage market is going to get worse 
and worse for home borrowers, small 
businessmen, ‘and for anyone else who 
wants to borrow money. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, on some occasions 
I just do not understand why the Con- 
gress does what it does, 

For a good many years, going back 
to World War II, the Federal Govern- 
ment has marketed billions in savings 
bonds. Your children, my children, the 
children whose fathers work in produc- 
tion plants, the children of people who 
run and operate a farm, take their candy 
money and they buy those savings bonds. 
And, do you know what interest rate our 
Government pays those children who 
take their candy money? Four and 
twelve one-hundredths percent. 

Mr. Speaker, I believe the savings 
bonds—my children buy them at school 
and I am sure yours do—are a good in- 
vestment. Such purchases demonstrate 
one's faith in America. But, those who 
make such purchases should not be dis- 
criminated against. The Participation 
Sales Act does discriminate in favor of 
big investors. 

Mr. Speaker, I have in my hand here a 
facsimile of one such participation sales 
cetificate. The smallest denomination 
that one can buy under this legislation 
which this Congress passed is $5,000. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, does one know what 
the interest rate was on the first sale? 

Five and three-quarters percent. 

Furthermore as I understand it, Gov- 
ernment authorities had to discount 
these securities and the net interest rate 
was 5.91 percent. 

What does this mean? It is just this 
simple. The school kids buy a savings 
bond and the Government pays them 
4.12 percent interest. But if you are 
lucky enough to have $5,000 to invest, 
the Government pays that investor—the 
big investors—5.75 percent interest. 

Can anyone of you justify this kind of 
legislation? With these facts on the 
record, can any of you justify voting 
against the motion to recommitꝰ? If you 
do, you are voting for high interest rates 
and tighter money. The issue is just 
this simple—those who favor the Par- 
ticipation Sales Act are for high interest 
rates for the rich and low interest rates 
for the poor who can only afford to buy 
US. savings bonds. 

Mr. EVINS of Tennessee. Mr. 
Speaker, I yield 4 minutes to the gentle- 
man from Wisconsin [Mr. Russ]. 

Mr. REUSS. Mr. Speaker, I rise in 
support of the conference report and 

to speak against the proposed mo- 


tion to recommit on these participation 


certificates. 

Mr. Speaker, I will address myself 
briefly to the question from the stand- 
point of precedent, from the standpoint 
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of bookkeeping, and from the standpoint 
of .economy. 
As far as precedent goes, the idea of 


‘selling off Fannie Mae mortgages and 


Similar obligations is not a Democratic 
idea. It was one that evolved 10 years 
ago by then President Eisenhower. If 
there be sin or vice in it, which I do not 
think there is, it is sin or vice which we 
have learned from a prior Republican 
administration. 

From the standpoint of bookkeeping, 
what is being done here is what every 
bank and every soundly accounted for 
industrial organization does. 

When the Federal Government makes 
a loan to build a college dormitory. or 
finance a small business or to help a 
homeowner or a farmer, the loan is prop- 
erly recorded as an expenditure. Then, 
just as in private banking or in private 
business, when that loan is liquidated by 
its sale or by the sale of a participation 
certificate, it then becomes a credit item 
and the two wash out. 

So what is proposed here is what is 
done in every well run private institu- 
tion in the country. 

Now let me get to the third and most 
important point—the point that admit- 
tedly the sale of participation certificates 
has exacted a whopping and undesirable 
interest rate of close to 6 percent. This 
is true. -It is regrettable. 

Mr. Speaker, the House had an oppor- 
tunity on June 8 to permit cheaper bor- 
rowing, to permit the Treasury to bor- 
row for these items under tried and true 
Treasury instruments such as cer- 
tificates, notes and bills. I regret to 
say that my motion to that effect was 
defeated by a record vote of 205 to 153. 

Mr. Speaker, I want to say in fairness 
to the distinguished minority members of 
the conference committee, that everyone 
of them joined with me in trying to make 
it possible to get this cheaper financing, 
which might have saved a half or even 
three-quarters of a percentage point. 
But the fact is the Congress did not do 
that, and the only recourse available is 
to continue these participation cer- 
tificates if we want to do what I am sure 
we all want to do which is to see that 
the farmers, the homeowners, the college 
students and the small businessmen do 
not expire for want of credit. 

So, Mr. Speaker, I hope the motion to 
recommit will be voted down. 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. REUSS. I will be glad to yield to 
my friend from Wisconsin, the gentle- 
man from Green Bay [Mr. BYRNES] 
who unfortunately did not vote with me 
on June 8. 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, well I did, in fact, I spoke on it. 

Mr. REUSS. The gentleman, if I am 
not mistaken, spoke in favor of the 
amendment but then when T inspected 
the Recorp, I noted he voted against it. 

Mr. Speaker, if I do the gentleman an 
injustice, he will no doubt wish to set the 
Recorp straight. 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. Mr. 


Mr. 


Speaker, I will be very glad to. I won- 


der if the gentleman can tell us why he 


advocates borrowing money and that 18 
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what is involved here—borrowing money 
for these particular purposes, housing 
and so forth—why we should borrow the 
large amount of money that is needed for 
that purpose this way, the most expen- 
sive way of borrowing. The gentleman 
admits this is what is being recom- 
mended here, rather than doing it 
through the cheapest way of borrowing. 
That is what I cannot understand, 

Mr. REUSS. Mr. Speaker, I will be 
glad to answer the gentleman’s question. 

On June 8, I gave the House an op- 
portunity to so legislate that we might 
borrow in the cheapest manner with 
tried and true Treasury instruments. 
Unfortunately, because my old friend 
from Wisconsin [Mr. Byrnes] and oth- 
ers thought I was wrong, and voted 
against me, we do not have that oppor- 
tunity today. 

So, Mr. Speaker, I hope the motion to 
recommit will be voted down. 

Mr. CARTER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Wisconsin [Mr. Byrnes] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
RECORD. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Kentucky? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, I rise to correct the record 
as it was made by the gentleman from 
Wisconsin [Mr, Reuss], with respect 
to certain votes taken and positions of 
certain Members with respect to a prop- 
osition that he presented at the time that 
the debt ceiling legislation was before 
the House last June 8. This related to 
the sales participation certificate issue. 

I know that members of the Demo- 
cratic Party have been advised by at 
least one Cabinet officer that when they 
are faced with troublesome issues, and 
particularly issues relating to the cost 
of living and inflation, they should slip, 
slide, and duck. But I am amazed that 
the gentleman from Wisconsin should 
add another factor that they should use, 
and that is to distort. 

The gentleman from Wisconsin (Mr, 
Reuss] tried to make the House believe 
that we voted on June 8 on his proposal 
to permit the Treasury to have an op- 
portunity to use Treasury. borrowing as 
an alternative to borrowing through the 
use of so-called sales participation cer- 
tificates. He stated quite flatly that was 
the issue before the House on June 8, and 
that those who voted for the particular 
proposition that was up at that time; 
namely, the rule for consideration of the 
debt ceiling, voted against the Reuss pro- 
posal, 

He suggested also that all persons who 
voted against the rule were.in fact vot- 
ing in favor of his proposal... 

Nothing, Mr. Speaker, could be fur- 


ther from the truth, I checked out the 


Recorp for June 8. What was the issue 
before us? The Reuss proposal? No, It 
was simply a question of whether we were 
going to adopt a rule—yes, a closed 
rule—for consideration of the debt ceil- 
ing at that time. It had nothing to do 
with any specific amendment of the gen- 
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tleman from Wisconsin, or the amend- 
ment of another person might have had 
in mind at that time. 


I give the gentleman credit for being 


an intelligent Member of this House. He 
also knows that when one desires to 
amend a rule, it is not the general prac- 
tice to vote down the rule. We vote down 
the ordering of the previous question in 


order that we can amend the rule, but 


that was not even the question that was 
before us at that time, Mr. Speaker. 
The previous question had been or- 
dered, No effort was made to even have 
a division vote on that issue. 
The question then came on whether or 


not we would adopt the rule and take up, 


the debt ceiling legislation. That is the 
vote that the gentleman refers to and 
tries to interpret as a vote for or against 
an amendment that he said he would like 
to have the House consider. 

It seems to me, Mr. Speaker, that it 
is essential, if we are going to have proper 
debate and consideration of matters such 


as this in this House, that at least we. 


avoid distortion such as the kind of dis- 
tortion attempted by the gentleman from 
Wisconsin [Mr. Reuss], in this instance. 

Mr. REUSS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. I yield to 
the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr, 
REUSS]. 

Mr. REUSS. Mr. Speaker, I am glad 
to hear the explanation of the gentleman 
from, Wisconsin (Mr, Byrnes). 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. It is not 
my explanation. It Is the Recorp. Any- 
body who wants to look at the RECORD 
will find these are the facts. 

Mr. REUSS. I believe the RECORD 
should govern, and accordingly I refer 
Members to the Recorp for June 8, 1966, 
at pages 12557 to 12560, and particularly, 
to the remarks of the gentleman from 
Wisconsin [Mr. Reuss]; the gentleman 
from Wisconsin [Mr. Byrnes]; and the 
gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Gross]; and 
the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. Cun- 
Tis], as an indication of what was before 
the House at that time. 


Mr. BYRNES. of Wisconsin. Does the 
gentleman. deny that the issue was 


whether or not we would have an open 
rule or a closed rule, and that so far as 
the vote itself was concerned it was a 
vote. simply on whether we were going 
to adopt the rule that had been sub- 
mitted to the House by the Rules Com- 
mittee? Is that not the fact, to the very 
last dotting of every 1“ and the crossing 
of every, “t? 

Mr. REUSS.: The . is, as I said on 
page 12558: 

The amendment which I should like to 
offer would permit the Treasury an option 
of using the direct, cheap Treasury financ- 
ing approach to this problem as an option to 
the more expensive participation sales route. 


And; as I said, I was making an effort 
to secure an open rule, For that reason: 
I opposed: the granting of the rule, so 
that, the. Rules .Committee could: then 
go back into session and produce an 
open rule. 

Mr. BYRNES.of Wisconsin. The gen- 
tleman, I know, is not naive. I hope he, 


does not feel I am so naive that I am 
going to accept the proposition that 

Mr. REUSS. I do not think the gen- 
tleman is naive. 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin’ (continu- 
ing). What we were yoting on on that 
rollcall vote was whether or not we were 
for or against his amendment, 
were other amendments that Members 
had, and which were to be proposed if 
the legislation was considered under an 


open rule. 


The gentleman from Iowa advised us 
during that same period he had an 
amendment he would like to offer. 

The gentleman from Texas [Mr. Par- 
MAN], had an amendment which he has 
been attempting to offer to the debt ceil- 
ing limit for some period of time. 

Is the gentleman trying to tell us that 
those who voted against the closed rule 


were voting for every single one of those x 


amendments? 

Mr. REUSS. No. What the gentle- 
man is trying to tell the gentleman from 
Wisconsin is that those who were vot- 
ing in favor of the closed rule were 
thereby in opposition to the position I 
espoused. 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. Of an 
open rule. 

Mr. REUSS. Thus preventing the 
House from having an opportunity to let 
me present my amendment and to have 
a vote on it. That is precisely the posi- 
en The record should speak for it- 
self. 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin: But it did 
not go to the merits of the individual 
amendment, of the amendment of the 
gentleman from Wisconsin or any other 
amendment some Member might’ have 
in mind. 

Mr. REUSS. I believe the record 
speaks for itself. 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. That is 
all I am asking the gentleman to finally 

and which I believe every Mem- 
ber of the House knows is the case. 

Mr. EVINS of Tennessee. Mr. Speak- 
er, I yield 2 minutes to the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. Mutter]. 

Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, election 
time is near, and a new supply of crying 
towels has been bought by our Republi- 
can friends. Obviously this is the time 
to ery about low interest rates in order 
to try to make a record back home. 

This is the record you will have to 
explain if you vote for this motion to 
recommit. 

First, You will vote to eliminate 860 
million of lending authority which is. 
ing made available by this bill for ‘the 
farmers’ of your districts. There are 
none in my district but I ‘will vote to 
keep that ‘money available to your 
farmers - 

Second. One hundred million dollars 
made available for students and college 
dormitories will be cut out if you vote 
to recommit. I will vote to keep it in 
this bill. À 

Third. You will vote to elimmate al- 
most $1.5 billion for housing. I will not, 

Fourth. Two hundred and sixty mil-, 
lion dollars for veterans loans is in this 
bill and your motion to recommit will. 
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strike it out. Cry out to the veterans 
about your desire to help them. They 
will answer “but when we were not look- 
ing, you voted against us.” 

Fifth, Eight hundred and fifty million 
dollars for the small businessmen of this 
country, will be knocked out by your par- 
lilamentary antics today. I hope we Dem- 
ocrats can muster enough votes to pre- 
vent that. 

Explain all that if you can, when you 
go campaigning and telling your people 
how you were yelling for low interest 
rates to cover up your attempt to hurt 
them. This bill will make more money 
available to all of these people at low 
interest rates. 

Let us keep this in mind. If the sale 
of $3.23 billion of obligations which are 
now frozen into the U.S. Treasury—that 
is only 10 percent of the total loans so 
frozen—should be sold for at so much as 
a 1-percent differential—and the highest 
figure you come up with is a one-half of 
1 percent differential—if it should be a 
differential of 1 percent it is only $32 
million, Where can you buy the use of 
$3.2 billion for that little money? 

The U.S. Treasury must borrow this 
money and make it available to potential 
borrowers if we are going to have these 
programs continued. 

„If you want the programs to stop, then 


be forthright about it and vote to cut, 


them out. You do not dare do that. 

The only way you can continue these 
lending, programs is to make these obli- 
gations now frozen in the Government 
Treasury available to the high interest 
investors... Those investors are the peo- 
ple who buy the Government obligations. 
We must either sell them direct Govern- 
ment obligations at the going high in- 
terest rate or sell them these obligations 
at a price which will yield the equivalent 
thereof. 

Do not be misled by the talk about 
losing control or the right to review these 
programs. That argument does not 
withstand analysis. 

The bill contains a Umitation on page 
47, lines 21 and 22 making this author- 
ization available only until June 30, 1968. 
Obviously we will be called upon each 
year during the life of the obligations 
sold, to make up the difference in the 
interest payable. So we must do every 
year as to every interest-bearing obliga- 
tion of our Government. 

I urge you to vote against the motion 
to recommit. 

Mr. EVINS of Tennessee. Mr. Speak- 
er, I yield 4 minutes to the gentleman 
from New Jersey [Mr. WIDNALL]. 

Mr. WIDNALL. Mr. Speaker, in the 
past. few days we have seen a serious at- 
tempt by the judiciary to undermine the 
powers, of abe, legislative branch. But 
the Senate added language that we are 
seeking to recommit today in the inde- 
pendent offices appropriations bill is an 
even more serious erosion of the most 
sacred power of the legislative branch: 
the power to originate appropriations, 
When the Participation Sales Act was 
before this House a few weeks ago many 
of us warned that there would be an at- 
tempt in the appropriations bill to create 
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@ permanent and indefinite appropria- 
tion for the billions of dollars of insuf- 
ficiencies that these participations will 
create over the next 10 years. Our 
warnings have been completely vindi- 
cated by the Senate originated language. 
If we fail to strike this language, Con- 
gress will lose control completely over the 
appropriation of billions of dollars. 
New York City bond counsel will deter- 
mine for the Congress how many bil- 
lions of dollars will be drawn from the 
books of the Treasury to underwrite the 
losses of the Participation Sales Act— 
and the Congress and the Appropriations 
Committee will have absolutely no con- 
trol. If you do not believe me, just 
turn to the testimony of the Budget Di- 
rector Schultz before the Senate Ap- 
propriations Committee. 

But there is another important con- 
sideration. In order to secure passage 
of the Participation Sales Act by a nar- 
row margin here in the House the Con- 
gress was promised that these participa- 
tions would carry interest rates of only 
one-fourth to three-eighths of 1 percent 
above normal Treasury financing, Many 
of us warned this House that this was 
untrue. Barely a few weeks after pas- 
sage of that act the first participations 
were sold and the truth crept out, They 
sold at an interest rate of 534 percent— 
a full three-fourths of 1 percent more 
than the prevailing Treasury rate. Con- 
gress was grossly misled. Today we have 
an opportunity to tell those who misled 
us that such tactics of misrepresentation 
are not overlooked. 

In recent weeks most of us have been 
visited by homebuilders from through- 
out the Nation. They have pleaded with 
us to come to their assistance. The 
homebuilders were at the forefront of 
the opposition to the Participation Sales 
Act. 

The figures just issued today show 
building starts are down 16 percent—at 
the lowest mark since 1960. 


I have in my hand a letter that was 


circulated by Larry Blackmon, president 
of the National ‘Association of Home 
Builders—a letter that was sent to every 
Member of the House before House pas- 
sage of that act. He said that— ` 

Sales of such participations at a higher in- 
terest rate than direct Treasury borrowing 
could result, therefore, in a further rise in 
short-term interest rates. This would only 
add to the distress of the present condition 
in the home mortgage market, 


Experience has proven him right and 
the Congress wrong. You say you want 
to do something to help the homebuild- 
ers? This is your chance to do it by vot- 
ing for the pending motion: We turned a 
deaf ear to the homebuilders then. Let 
us not repeat that mistake. 

If we want to preserve the role of Con- 
gress in its constitutional prerogative in 
originating appropriations, then I urge 
your support for the pending motion. If 
you want to do something to help the Na- 
tion’s homebuilders who are facing a deep 
recession, then you will vote for the 
pending motion. 

A vote against the pending motion will 
be a vote against the Nation’s homebuild- 
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ers; it will be a vote against our sworn 
promise to protect the right of Congress 
to originate appropriations according to 
the Constitution. I urge adoption of the 
motion to recommit. 

Mr. EVINS of Tennessee. Mr. Speak- 
er, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WIDNALL. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Tennessee. 

Mr. EVINS of Tennessee. Mr. Speak- 
er, we just passed a, bill the other day to 
help homebuilders. Would the gentle- 
man say that the way to remedy this 
error—if it is an error—would be to refer 
it to the Legislative Committee, the 
Committee on Banking and Currency, on 
which he is the ranking minority mem- 
beri Would the gentleman agree with 

2 

Mr. WIDNALL. Congress is not help- 
ing the homebuilders if it agrees to legis- 
late in such a way that the Government 
is pulling, more and more money away 
from the homebuilders. 

Mr. EVINS of Tennessee. Mr, Speak- 
er, I yield 4 minutes to the gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. Manon], the distin- 
guished chairman of the Committee on 
Appropriations. 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Speaker, this prop- 
osition in Senate amendment 35 is part 
of an effort to utilize private credit 
sources more directly and more heavily 
in connection with certain Government 
programs. 

The President projected in his budget 
for fiscal 1967 a figure of $4,205 million 
for participation sales against pools of 
Government-held loans. Of that amount, 
$3,230 million required legislation. The 
remainder did not. We have been fol- 
lowing this procedure for years under 
earlier legislative authority, so that about 
$975 million is not in the pending prop- 
osition because it is already authorized. 

Now, the pending issue is very simple. 
Members will recall that on May 16 and 
17 and 18—for 3 days—we debated this 
sales participation matter in great depth 
and at a very high level. And the House 
approved it. And it was these same spe- 
cific amounts aggregating $3.2 billion 
that were discussed repeatedly in the 
debate. 

The amount for the Farmers Home 
Administration—$600 million—now car- 
ried in the pending conference bill was 
discussed. 

The amount for the Small Business 
Administration—of $260 million—was 
discussed 


The amounts for the Veterans’ Admin- 
istration—$260 million—was discussed, 
as were the other items. All were dis- 
cussed. 

So, actually, Mr. Speaker, this matter 
has already, and only several weeks back, 
been resolved by the Congress with re- 
spect to the amounts for fiscal 1967 which 
are in the pending conference report. 
This conference agreement is an effort 
to finalize the matter for fiscal 1967 by 
providing the fund authority under the 
mechanism set up by the basic law ap- 
proved by the House in May and later 
by the Congress. 

In essence, Mr. Speaker, this is the 
situation in which we find ourselves. In 
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other words, for fiscal 1967 this issue has 
essentially been resolved. We had 3 days 
of debate on the matter in May and 
voted on it and approved it. 

There is another consideration. Leg- 
islation on the debt ceiling has already 
passed. And it was adopted subsequent 
to and in consideration of the impact of 
the sales participation legislation. So, if 
we then should fail to follow through on 
the sales participation legislation, cer- 
tainly there would be some adverse im- 
pact on the debt ceiling because it was 
premised on enactment of the sales par- 
ticipation law and on following that 
method. Arr: 

Something was said a few,minutes ago 
to the effect this loan paper would, ac- 


cording to a letter written to a Member - 


of the other body, have to be discounted 
by 10 to 30 percent. This is inaccurate. 
This is not the case. The letter from the 
Director of the Bureau of the Budget to 
the Member of.the other body did not 
say that. What it did say was that if we 
did not guarantee the so-called insumi- 
ciencies by supplying the necessarily in- 
definite appropriation provided for in the 
conference agreement, then we would 
have to discount, and this would be 
wholly unacceptable, because it might be 
anywhere from a 10-percent to a 30-per- 
cent discount. That is precisely what we 
are seeking to avoid. 


Mr. EVINS of Tennessee. Mr. Speak-" 


er, I yield 2 minutes to the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. MÖORHEAD]. 

Mr. MOORHEAD. Mr. Speaker, I 
rise in support of the conference re- 
port. 

This legislation will enable the Fed- 
eral National Mortgage Association to 
sell to private investors participating 
shares in $3.2 billion of federally held 
assets and substantially reduce the 
amount of the taxpayers’ money tied up 
in direct loan funds. 

Mr. Speaker, it is not the business of 
the Federal Government to hold an ever- 
increasing portfolio of loans. Mr. 
Speaker, it is the Federal Government’s 
business to assure that homeowners, 
small business firms, farmers, education- 
al institutions and other beneficiaries of 
these programs have access to credit on 
reasonable terms. This will be accom- 
plished by the passage of this legislation 
and the sale of participation certificates. 

Some have argued that the sale of Fed- 
eral assets through participation certif- 
icates is more expensive than financing 
Government needs through the direct is- 
sue of Treasury obligations. This is 
true, but this would be true also for the 
Federal Housing Administration, This 
Nation has always adopted the policy of 
preferring Government guarantee of 
private loans over a direct Federal loan 
program. 

Also, the matter of the cost has been 
greatly exaggerated. It is true that at 
one time in June, in the case of short 
maturity obligations, the spread did get 
up to three-fourths of 1 percent, but in 
recent days that spread has declined. It 
is now more like one-fourth to one-half 
of 1 percent. In the most recent sale on 
August 11 on maturities in the 5-year 
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range, the spread was 0.24 percent, or 
less than one-fourth of 1 percent. 

This is a small price to pay to free $3.2 
billion for homeowners, for farmers, for 
small business and for colleges. 

I urge support for the conference re- 
port. 

Mr. EVINS of Tennessee. Mr. Speak- 
er, I yield 5 minutes to the gentleman 
from Arizona [Mr. RHODES], a member of 
the Appropriations Subcommittee. 

Mr. BOW. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield for a question? 

Mr. RHODES of Arizona. I yield to 
the gentleman from Ohio, 

Mr. BOW. I had asked the distin- 
guished chairman of the committee to 
yield, because he had pointed out that 
certain figures were in the bill as to the 
amount of the participation certificates 
to be issued. 

I should like to point out that there is 
nothing in the bill that says how much 
the insufficiencies will be or how much, 
will be paid out, and Congress has no 
control over that, so we do not know 
whether it is going to be $400 billion or 
$900. billion or whatever it might be. 
There is nothing in the bill to show 
exactly what the insufficiencies are go- 
ing to be. 

Mr. RHODES of Arizona. The gen- 
tleman from Ohio is precisely correct, 
I. would imagine he would agree with 
me also when I state that the real hid- 
den cost to the Government may well be, 
as the gentleman from North Carolina 
stated, some $600 million, when one con- 
siders the difference in interest rates 
paid on the evidences’ of indebtedness 
which are put in the participation pool 
and the participation certificates to be 
sold. It may be that much. 

1 Mr. BOW. Or as much as 8900 mil- 
on. 

Mr. JONAS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. RHODES of Arizona. I yield to 
the gentleman from North Carolina. 

Mr. JONAS. It should not be forgot- 
ten in the debate, or ignored, that there 
is a $10 million or $11 million brokerage 
fee involved. 

Mr. RHODES of Arizona. Yes. 

Mr. Speaker, I should like to address 
myself to the remarks made by the gen- 
tleman from New York [Mr. Mutter], 
concerning the programs which will pro- 
vide the evidences of indebtedness to be 
covered in the first sale of participation 
certificates. These notes come from 
the Farmers Home Administration; the 
Office of Education, the Department of 
Urban Development, the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration and the Small Business Ad- 
ministration. 

Mr. Speaker, these agencies of the 
Government, all of them with missions 
which are certainly worthwhile, are 
financed now by the regular budget. 
They are financed, if taxation does not 
produce enough money to finance the 
budget, as it has not in the past years, by 
indebtedness transactions of the U.S. 
Government. When the gentleman 
from New York says that if you do not 
favor the Participation Sales Act, you 
favor closing down these agencies, he is 
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certainly not speaking in accordance 
with the facts. 

When you say you are not in favor of 
the participation sales program, you are 
saying that you favor, No. 1—and this 
may be a very radical statement I am 
about to make—that you should balance 
the budget of this Government and op- 
erate the agencies under a balanced 
budget. That is a very radical state- 
ment to make. If you do not go along 
with that type of radicalism, perhaps 
you will go along with the idea that if 
the budget is not balanced, the difference 
will be made up in the ordinary way of 
selling the indebtedness evidences of the 
Government and raising money on the 
money market as we have for many 
years. 

It always touches my Republican heart 
rather deeply when I hear the reverence’ 
which is accorded by Democrats to the 
administration of President Dwight D. 
Eisenhower. He was a great President. 
There is no doubt about it. I always 
like to hear him quoted and to hear peo- 
ple say “if Eisenhower did it, it cannot 
be very far from wrong.” T agree with 
that, but I disagree’ heartily with the 
concept that Eisenhower would sanction 
a participation sales operation during 
times which are similar to the ones in 
which we now find ourselves. You will 
recall that when there was an operation 
similar to this .under the Eisenhower 
administration, the: money market was 
in such a condition that the evidences of 
indebtedness actually sold for a premium 
or for a very small discount. But the 
gentleman from Texas has pointed out 
very ably that this is not so at the present 
time. If you try to sell these evidences: 
of indebtedness, you would take a dis- 
count of from 10 to 30 percent; That is 
where the $600 million comes into play. 
This is where the amount of money 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yleld? Í i 

Mr. RHODES of Arizona. I only have 
5 minutes. i ; 

This is where the amount of money. 
we charge this program comes from: 
The sales under the Eisenhower program 
produced a profit. This program will 
produce a thumping loss. 

Now I yield, Mr. Speaker, to the gen- 
tleman from Texas. 

Mr. MAHON. If we did not have the 
interest insufficiency provision in the 
pending conference agreement, the dis- 
count might be from 10 to 30 percent 
according to the Director.of the Budget’s 
letter. Under the technique. in, the 
pending conference agreement, the paper 
would not be subject to such a discount. 
The insufficiency appropriation takes 
the place of the discount practice. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
time of the gentleman from Arizona 
has expired. 

Mr. RHODES of Arizona. May I have 
1 more minute? n 

Mr. EVINS of Tennessee. All the 
time is committed, I will say to my good 
friend. 

Mr. Speaker, I yield 2 minutes to the 
gentleman from Connecticut IMr. 
Gīamo], a member of the committee. 
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Mr. GIAIMO. Mr. Speaker, I rise in 
support of this legislation. 

Addressing myself to this question of 
participation sales, it seems to me the key 
question is whether or not we should 
finance these projects which involve the 
financing of college housing loans, Vet- 
erans’ Administration loans, Small Busi- 
ness Administration loans and others di- 
rectly, as we have been doing in the past, 
through Treasury borrowings or through 
participation sales. During this debate, 
we keep hearing about discounts of 25 
to 30 percent and we keep hearing about 
a cost of $600 million. This is not accu- 
rate. 

Mr. Speaker, I think the question here 
is that if we do not do it through the 
participation method, which the House 
passed into law, we will have to do it 
directly through Treasury borrowing. 

I think that what we are discussing 
at this time is that if we finance these 
programs through direct Treasury bor- 
rowings, we borrow the money at ap- 
proximately 5 percent. If we finance 
these programs through the participa- 
tion sales method, we borrow the money 
at approximately 5.8 to 6 percent: 

The question is whether to do it 
through the participation sales method 
even though it involves a higher inter- 
est rate rather than directly through 
Treasury borrowings. 

Mr. Speaker, I believe there is good 
argument for the participation sales 
method; namely, to involve private in- 
vestors in this problem. The private 
sector is involved because it capitalizes 
some of the expenses of the Federal Gov- 
ernment and relieves! the Government 
from having to do it directly through 
Treasury borrowings: : 

I do not believe we are hurting the 
mortgage money market by doing this, 
because we are going to the capital in- 
vestor much more than to the mortgage 
investor, and I understand that there is 
a significant difference. 

Mr. Speaker, it is a good idea to get 

private participation in the financing of 
these obligations. - 

Mr. EVINS of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, 
I yield 1 minute to the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. Fro]: 

Mr. FINO. “Mr. Speaker, if you are 
disturbed—and you should be—over the 
rising rates of interest, put the blame on 


this administration, which insisted on 


forcing’ the ‘Participation Sales Act 
through’ Congress: last May. 

There is tittle question but that the 
activity of FNMA in unloading Govern- 
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ment-owned loans and other paper at 
interest rates ranging up to almost 6 per- 
cent has been a major factor in ever- 
higher interest rates. 

Why should investors lend money, for 
mortgages or other purposes, at 594 or 6 
percent, with servicing expenses, when 
the Federal Government will be paying 
6 percent or more to “fat cat” participa- 
tion sales coupon clippers? 

So if you are looking for the guilty 
party—point your finger down Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue at the White House. 

Mr. Speaker, when the Participation 
Sales Act was before this House last May, 
the administration and the Bureau of the 
Budget assured us that the participa- 
tion certificates would carry interest 
rates only one-fourth of 1 percent above 
the cost of Treasury borrowing. 

But, when the first certificates were 
sold this June, they bore interest rates 
of up to 594 percent—this rate was three- 
fourths of a percent higher than the in- 
terest rate the Treasury would have had 
to pay. 

Compute for yourselves the additional 
expense of selling 87 billion worth of par- 
ticipations the administration wants to 
sell during fiscals 1967 and 1968. Given 
a 5-year maturity period, the extra 
three-fourths of 1 percent a year will 
come to an extra 11½ percent, which 
means about $800 million as compared 


with cheaper Treasury borrowing: The 


windfall will be Wall Street’s alone. 

The proposed participation certificates 
will have to carry at least 6 percent in- 
terest to be marketable. Only last week, 
FNMA had to pay over 5.9 percent on one 
issue—the highest rate in its history. 

In view of the fact that bank interest 
rates have gone up to 6 percent, it could 
very well be that these certificates will 
have to carry more than 6 percent in- 
terest. 

This, in my judgment, will be the straw 
which breaks the back of the homebuild- 
ing industry—first by soaking up poten- 
tial mortgage money and also by pushing 
up other interest rates as the June par- 
ticipation sale did. 

Mr. Speaker, under the open-ended ap- 
propriation in this conference report, 
sale of participation certificates would 
not only continue Wall Street profiteer- 
ing but gravely menace the mortgage 
market and homebuilding industry. 

Further participation sales will undo 
the benefits to the mortgage market of 
the FNMA purchasing power increase 
approved a few days ago. 

I urge the recommital of this confer- 
ence report so that the participation 
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sales appropriation can be stricken. 
Failure to strike out this appropriation 
will be a windfall to the fat cats of Wall 
Street and a death blow to the home- 
builders. 

Mr. EVINS of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, 
I yield 2 minutes to the gentleman from 
California [Mr. Hanna]. 

Mr. HANNA. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
my remarks and to include tables and 
other extraneous matter. 

The SP pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HANNA. Mr. Speaker, I would 
talk to my Democratic friends and I 
would address my remarks to my col- 
leagues of the Democratic Party. 

Mr, Speaker, when the other side has 
a blunderbuss, you had better come up 
with a rifle. There is no better rifle in 
this case than the facts, and those facts 
are these, gentlemen: Where are the 
participation certificates being bought? 

Now, Mr. Speaker, I have a list of 
exactly who buys the participation cer- 
tificates, and at this time I ask unani- 
mous consent that this material be in- 
cluded in the REecorp so that the Members 
of the House may look at it. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. (Mr, 
Price). Is there objection to the request 
of the gentleman from California? 

There was no objection. 

The material referred to follows: 
Ownership of outstanding FNMA participa- 

tion certificates as of June 30, 1966+ 


Amount Per- 


(in cent: 
millions) distribu- 
tion 


Total outstanding. 


Held by: 
Commercial banks 
Mutual savings banks 
Life insurance compani 
3 and L 1 
Savings and loan associations 

Corporations 
General funga s. 
Pension and retirement funds 

State and local governments: 
General funds. --.-+---------- 
Pension and retirement funds. 

Individuals. +. -eanta nn 


2 


= 
Hx per 


co 
‘a 


% ef N5 


8, pe., 
S a wm oao 


2 
— 
* 256 -0 HOF 


25 
8. 


1 Does not include the series E and F issues totaling 
$530,000,000 dated Junc 23, 1966. 

3 major share of 1 2 amount held by “all other 
investors” is registered In the names of bank nonunees 
whose identities are indeterminable but would include 
corporate, nonprofit, and personal trust investors. 


Data source: Federal National Mortgage Association, 
Office of the Secretary-Treasurer. 
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Market rates at constant maturities, Federal,agency and Treasury issues, Mar. 30, 1962, to May 9, 1966 
1 year 3 years 5 years 10 years 1 
Ageney ‘Treasury Spread. Agency Treasury Spread Agency Treasury Spread Agency Treasury Spread 

3.20 2.97 0.23 3. 60 3:39 0. 21 3.82 3. 61 0,21 4,10 3. 80 0.24 

3. 20, 3.00 -20 3.64 3.38 +26 3.84 3.60 -24 4.10 3. 85 +25 
3.22 3.02 20 3. 60 3.42 18 3.88 3. 68 - 20 4.08 3.94 14 

8. 26 3. 09 10 3. 58 3.44 14 3. 90 3. 71 Tea SSS 
3.20 3. 00 17 3.62 3. 45 17 3.89 3.72 17 4.08 3.97 11 
3.76 3.48 28 3. 95 3.76 10 4.08 3. 87 21 4.18 3.99 19 

3. 88 3. 68 20 4.04 3.92 12 4.13 4.01 12 4.24 4.45 00 
4.08 3.90 18 4.24 4.08 16 4.28 4.11 «17 4.32 4.20 12 
4.06 3.95 11 4.28 4.22 06 4.32 4.21 11 4. 38 4. 26 12 
4.15 3. 95 . 20 4. 31 4. 10 12 4. 38 4. 19 SIS SANs 6) 25 bi creas. 
4.04 3. 84 20 4.21 4.03 +18 4.27 4.03 +24 4.33 4.19 14 

3. 98 3.71 27 4. 12 3.94 18 4.25 4. 05 . 20 4.31 4,20 211 
4.02 3.82 20 4.14 4.00 14 4.24 4, 06 18 4.32 4.10 313 
4.10. 3. 86 +24 4.15 4.03 +12 4.30 4. 08 22 4.33 4.19 14 
4,05 3. 86 19 4.14 4.01 13 4.30 4.07 2³ 4.34 4.19 15 
4.08 3. 80 22 4.16 4.01 15 4.28 4.04 24 4.37 4.15 +22 
4.27 4.04 23 4.30 4.12 18 4.33 4.14 19 4.34 4. 20 14 
4.35 4.03 32 4.35 4.09 20 4.42 4.15 27 4.44 4.23 al 
4.47 4.31 10 4.51 4.27 -24 4.54 4.27 27 4. 56 4.31 -25 
4.58 4.39 19 4.66 4.49 17 4.71 4. 50 2¹ 4. 70 4.47 2³ 
4.58 4.38 -20 4.70 4.45 25 4.71 4.45 2 4.68 4.45 23 
5.05 4.88 17 5. 13 4.91 22 5. 08 4.91 17 4.94 4.61 33 

5. 20 4.98 31 5.34 5.07 2 5. 28 5. 00 28 5. 08 4.92 16 
5.34 5. 05 +29 5.38 5.06 82 5. 34 4.99 35 5.22 4.90 20 

5. 38 4.89 40 5.27 4.91 - 36 5.16 4.83 33 5. 04 4.77 -26 

5. 44 4. 90 54 5. 86 4.93 43 5. 25 4.82 43 6.10 4.714 37 


This is what. you are going to find, 70 
percent—over.70 percent of the partici- 
pation certificates sold were bought by 
pension funds—corporate pension funds, 
State, municipal pension funds, or pri- 
vate and nonprofit corporate pension 
funds that are in the banks. They oper- 
ate under the prudent man rule. They 
are not in the mortgage market. They 
are the people who are buying the par- 
ticipation certificates. 

Where are the fat cats? How many of 
the participation certificates were bought 
out of the $1,580 million by anybody who 
could be. classified as fat cats? Indi- 
viduals bought $14.7 million of the par- 
ticipation certificates. ... 

Now if there are fevral hundred thou- 
sand of the so- fat cats running 
around, they did not get - very fat on 
this. 

So I am telling you, look at the facts. 

Mr. 1 us look at the facts 
about the market spread. We said it was 
only going to be a quarter to thręe- 
eighths. 

I asked that we put into the RECORD 
the market spread for these participa- 
tion certificates and all agency issues 
since 1962. You will find that that 
spread, right up until the first months of 
1966, was less than a 25-percent spread, 
25 percent of 1 percent. So we were right 
when we said it and the interest rates 
have nothing to do with the participa- 

-tion certificates; believe me. 

Mr. EVINS of Tennessee. Mr. Speak- 
er, I-yield 3 minutes to the gentleman 
from Massachusetts [Mr. BOLAND]. 

Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Speaker, I rise in 
Support of the conference report. ' 

Mr. Speaker, it has been charged that 
the sale of participation certificates by 
the Federal National Mortgage Associa- 
tion would have an adverse effect on the 
availability of funds for home mortgages. 
In fact, the proceeds from the proposed 
sale in the fiscal year 1967 of $3.2 billion 
in participation certificates will be used 
primarily for the purpose of financing 
housing programs. The participation 
sales program in the President’s budget 


for the fiscal year 1967, for which the 
$3.2 billion authorization is now being 
sought, consists mainly of sales of par- 
ticipations in housing loans already 
made or authorized to be made by the 
Veterans’ Administration—homeowner- 
ship loans—by the Department of Hous- 
ing and Urban Development—college 
housing and other housing loans—and 
by the Farmers Home Administration— 
farm ownership and direct rural housing 
loans. The remainder of the $3.2 billion 
will be used to finance other loans made 
by the Farmers Home Administration, 
and loans for small business, community 
facilities, and academic facilities. 

Since the $3.2 billion from participa- 
tion sales will be used for the purpose of 
financing loans already made or author- 
ized by the Congress, this same amount 
of financing would have to be obtained 
through direct Treasury borrowing or 

“other borrowing from the private market 
if the funds were not raised through the 
sale of participation certificates. Thus, 
assuming that these loan programs for 
homeowners, farmers, communities, 
educational institutions, and small busi- 
nesses are to be carried out, the sale of 
participation certificates will not in it- 
self add to the demands upon private 
capital markets. 

It should be made clear that every type 
of borrowing adds to overall demands on 
the market, and is, to some extent, com- 
petitive with other types of borrowing, 
regardiess of whether the borrowing is 
done by private borrowers or by the 
Government, or whether it is in the form 
of Treasury issues or other Government 
ageney issues,- including participation 
certificates. 

It is true, of course, that some types of 
market instruments are more directly 
competitive with home mortgages than 
other types; that is, purchasers of long- 
term corporate or Treasury bonds may 
also be investors in long-term home 
mortgages. 
certificate, however, is not unduly. com- 
petitive with home mortgages. Informa- 
tion from past sales of participation cer- 


The FNMA participation - 


tificates indicates that a particularly 
large share went to bank-administered 


trust funds—a type of investor which is 


not particularly active in the mortgage 
market. Moreover, while it is planned 
that a portion of the participation cer- 
tificates would be of a long-term nature, 
this would depend upon’ market condi- 
tions at the time the certificates are is- 
sued, and it is certainly not intended that 
the entire amount of participations 
would be of long maturities. The past 
issues of participations have ranged in 
maturities from 1 to 15 years. There is 
no reason to expect that short-term par- 
ticipation certificates would be any more 
competitive with home mortgages than 
direct Treasury issues, which are cur- 
rently being sold with maturities up to 
5 years, iv 

‘To the extent that participation issues 
are sold in the longer-term area, some 
competition with other longer-term bor- 
rowers is likely to occur. Some corporate 
borrowing may be displaced, and this 
would not seem inappropriate in the 
current buoyant economic situation. As 
mentioned above; no great degree of 
competition with the mortgage market 
is anticipated, but any impact in this 
direction should be offset by the effects 
of continued sizable mortgage purchases 
by the Federal National Mortgage Asso- 
ciation. This process will be facilitated 
by the pending legislation to expand 
FNMA’s borrowing authority: 

Mr. EVINS of Tennessee,. Mr: Speak- 
er, I yield 3 minutes to the distinguished 
majority leader, the gentleman from 
Oklahoma [Mr. ALBERT], 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I hope the 
House will accept the recommendations 
of the distinguished Committee on Ap- 
propriations when this matter of partici- 
pation sales is brought to issue in the 
motion to recommit. The Committee on 
Appropriations, in bringing in this con- 


„ference. report to the House today, has 


done just exactly what the House told 

the committee to do 3 months ago. 
Three months ago, after 3 days of de- 

bate, this House decided that the tech- 


nique of participation sales was the most 
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efficient method of financing certain 
needed programs in the budget submit- 
ted by the President of the United States. 
Financing through participation sales, 
bringing private investment into our 
lending programs, was decided upon by 
the House and by the Congress. The 
committee had no alternative, it seems 
to me, but to bring the bill back in the 
form in which it has brought the con- 
ference report to the House today. 

We are all in favor of these programs— 
the housing program, the veterans pro- 
gram, the farm program, and the various 
other programs which will be financed 
by this method. 

In my opinion, however, if we fail to 
act today as recommended by the com- 
mittee, a cutback in these programs will 
almost certainly result. Because of the 
possibility of cutbacks and because the 
House strongly believed 3 months ago 
that the Government should be making a 
determined effort to attract private capi- 
tal to our lending programs, this House 
supported, and it should now support, 
the technique of participation sales as 
the most efficient method of liquidating 
the unnecessarily large portfolio of di- 
rect loans that have been accumulating 
over the years. 

Mr. Speaker, I strongly urge the sup- 
port of the House for this legislation so 
that we may not abrogate our, responsi- 

bilities to the Nation's servicemen, farm- 
ers, students, veterans, and other bene- 
ficiaries of Government credit. 

Mr. SCHMIDHAUSER. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to extend my 
remarks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Iowa? 

There was no objection, 

Mr: SCHMIDHAUSER. Mr. Speaker, 
last May I strongly opposed the Sales 
Participation Act on the ground that we 
needed thoroughgoing tax reform rather 
than a reshuffling of debts. The eco- 
nomic situation we find ourselves in 
today could have been avoided if respon- 
sible executive leadership had been ex- 
ercised early this year. In supporting 
today’s recommital motion to eliminate 
participation sales, I repeat my analysis 
of last May and of last February. A num- 
ber of colleagues have acknowledged 
that my analysis is both responsible and 
prophetie. As I pointed out on May 16, 
1966: 

I oppose the Sales Participation Act of 
1966. I believe that we need an equitable 
tax reform measure instead of a reshuffling 
of debts. 

Economic trends indicate that there is an 
even more urgent need for a thorough tax 
reform now in May than was apparent earlier 
this year. I began my systematic appraisal 
of our tax structure in the fall of 1965. My 
first tax reform bill, H.R. 12993, which would 
lower the oil depletion allowance, was intro- 
duced before passage of the Tax Adjust- 
ment Act of 1966, As I stated on February 
23, 1966, during debate on the tax legisla- 
tion: 

“One such recommendation that has long 
been overdue is the need to reduce the pres- 
ent ofl depletion allowance which currently 
gives an unwarranted tax advantage to an 
advantageously situated small segment of 
our population. It is unfortunate that a 
progressive reduction in the oil depletion al- 
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lowance has not been incorporated in the 
present bill. To meet this need, I have in- 
troduced legislation in the House which will 
reduce the oil depletion allowance from its 
present rate of 2744 to 20 percent in progres- 
sive steps over a 3-year period. 

“I respectfully call to the attention of 
the Chairman and members of the Ways and 
Means Committee the fact that a sensible 
reduction in the oil depletion allowance will 
bring to the Nation substantial revenue 
without reimposing upon our working people 
in our factories and on our farms a heavier 
share of the tax load. 

“Finally, I believe it is time we redistrib- 
uted that load by eliminating the special tax 
privileges that currently exist. The place to 
start is the reduction of the oil depletion 
allowance. The time to start is now.” 

In addition to the need for action to lower 
the depletion allowance, I believe the time 
also has come to thoroughly reexamine the 
tax free status of revenues from advertising 
in magazines and other periodicals that are 
published by exempt organizations and that 
complete with taxpaying publications, On 
April 26, I pointed out to my colleagues in 
the CONGRESSIONAL Record, page 9004, 
that the tax free publications number about 
700 and gross an estimated $100 million a 
year. At that time I requested the Com- 
missioner of Internal Revenue to act on this 
matter which has been pending for 6 years. 

Since the Internal Revenue Service has 
continued to drag its feet in the true bu- 
reaucratic fashion that often disregards the 
public interest, I want to urge my colleagues 
to join me in pushing for an end to this 
special privilege * . 

The most important thing to note about 
my tax reform proposal is that it would be 
absolutely kpanic to increase the per- 
sonal tax rate for th purpose of providing 
revenue or to curb allegedly inflationary 
pressures: In short, I firmly believe this 18 
the fairest way to meet international and 
national needs for revenue and yet recognize 
that the economic restraints that have been 
imposed on our agricultural producers, our 
factory workers, and small business owners, 
should be applied equitably to all other sec- 
tors of the economy. 

This noteworthy goal of fairness in the 
distribution of tax burdens is just as im- 
portant a reason for rejecting the pending 
Sales Participation Act as it is for adopting 
a thoroughgoing reform of our tax structure. 
Over the past months we have had repeated 
suggestions from the President, various Cab- 
inet officers, and the Council of Economic 
Advisers, concerning cooling any Inflation- 
ary fires in our total economy.” Adoption 
of the Sales Participation Act will not in any 
sense of the imagination cope with a real or 
imagined inflationary fire. Instead, it will 
further shift the burden onto the backs of 
those who must borrow money—particularly 
small borrowers. 

Instead of putting the burden on the backs 
of small businessmen, workers, and farmers, 
let's take a good hard look at the huge profits 
announced recently by large corporations, 
and place a fair tax burden where it belongs, 
in addition to dampening this most potent 
source of inflationary tendencies. Thus, by 
rejecting the Sales Participation Act and 
initiating a thorough tax reform that has 
been overdue the last decade, we will achieve 
two noteworthy purposes. 

First, dampening possible inflationary fires 
from their actual source, and second, guar- 
anteeing to the American factory workers, 
small businessmen, and farmers, that the 
American tax system has achieved a degree 
of the fairness which it has been lacking 
over the past 10 years. 


Mr. EVINS of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, 
under the limitation of the debate on the 
conference report, I understand that 
there are 4 minutes remaining. I yield 
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1 minute to the gentleman from North 
Carolina [Mr. Jonas] and 3 minutes to 
myself. 

Mr. JONAS. Mr. Speaker, I yield 30 
seconds to the gentleman from Michigan. 

Mr. GERALD F, FORD. Mr. Speaker, 
I am glad that the distinguished major- 
ity leader agrees with me that the vote 
which will shortly be taken will be 
limited to the question of whether we ap- 
prove or disapprove of the Participation 
Sales Act. 

Robin Hood used to take from the rich 
to give to the poor. The Participation 
Sales Act is Robin Hood in reverse. The 
Participation Sales Act is Robin Hood 
in reverse because under the Participa- 
tion Sales Act you have one interest rate 
of 5% percent for the big investor, and, 
under our savings bond program’ for 
small investors, you have a rate of 4.12 
percent. I hope the motion to recommit 
is approved. 

Mr. JONAS. Mr. Speaker, I yield such 
time as he uses to the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. REID]. 

Mr. REID of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
I rise in strong support of the motion to 
recommit, because it is clear that the ac- 
tion that the House might take would be 
irresponsible. 

It is a case of the administration bor- 
rowing outside the budget at interest 
rates at least three-fourths of 1 percent 
above interest paid on tried and true 
Treasury borrowing instruments. It is 
a clear instance of failing to face hard 
decisions. 

Mr. JONAS. Mr. Speaker, I yield the 
remainder of my time to the gentleman 
from Ohio. 

Mr. BOW. Mr. Speaker, I should like 
to point out just one thing, and that is 
that this motion to recommit does not 
kill the program of loans to colleges, the 
farmers, and others. It is & matter of 
the method of financing, and the objec- 
tion to this bill—and I think the House 
should sustain the motion to recommit— 
is the fact that this is an open-end au- 
thorization. We would have no control 
oyer what would be spent on these in- 
sufficiencies. 

I hope the House will sustain the mo- 
tion to recommit. 

Mr. EVINS of Tennessee. Mr. Speak- 
er, I would again remind the House that 
the Congress does have control over this 
measure, Under the law the amount of 
sales shall be set in appropriation 
acts. We have set the identical amount 
called for in the budget estimate. We not 
only have control through the appropria- 
tions process. There are other reviews. 
There are also quarterly reports filed 
with the Congress. I say there is more 
control now than there is in the other 
method, in which each agency indis- 
criminately would sell securities. It is 
now controlled and it is coordinated with 
the Treasury Department for better debt 
management, 

What is the alternative? As has been 
said; it is to abandon these beneficial 
loan programs, which nobody wants to 
do? 

Certainly the Director of FNMA and 
the Treasury Department are not going 
to discount the Government paper or 
Government loans and bonds. We want 
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to sell them under the sales participation 
program—call it what you may, white, 
blue, black, or green—it all comes out to 
substituting private credit for Govern- 
ment credit. It is a concept well recog- 
nized. It is efficient. This move to strike 
the language should be defeated. I hope 
it is, and I hope the conference report is 
adopted. 

Mr. Speaker, I move adoption of the 
conference report. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, 
the previous question is ordered. 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
agreeing to the conference report. 

MOTION TO RECOMMIT 


Mr. JONAS. Mr. Speaker, I offer a 
motion to recommit. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report 
the motion to recommit, 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. Jonas moves to recommit the confer- 
ence report on H.R, 14921 to the Committee 
on Conference with instructions to managers 
on the part of the House to insist upon dis- 
agreement to Senate amendment No. 35. 


The SPEAKER. Without objection, 
the previous question is ordered. 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the 
motion to recommit. 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. Mr. Speaker, 
on that I demand the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The question was taken; and there 
were—yeas 176, nays 190, not voting 66, 
as follows: 


[Roll No. 231) 
YEAS—176 
Abbitt Derwinski Latta 
Abernethy Devine Lennon 
Adair Dole Lipscomb 
Adams Dow McCarthy 
Anderson, III. Dowdy McClory 
drews, Duncan, Tenn. McCulloch 
Dwyer McDade 
Andrews, Edwards, Ala. McEwen 
N. Ellsworth Macdonald 
Arends Erlenborn 
Ashbrook Findley Mailliard 
Ashmore Fino Marsh 
Ayres Foley Martin, Nebr. 
Bates Ford, Gerald R. Mathias 
Battin Fountain May 
Belcher Frelinghuysen Michel 
Bell Fulton, Pa 
Berry Mize 
Betts ell Moore 
Bolton Green, Oreg. Morse 
Bow der Morton 
Bray Gross Mosher 
Brock rover Nedzi 
Brown, Olar- Gubser Nelsen 
ence J., Jr Gurney O'Konski 
Broyhill, N.C. Haley O'Neal, Ga 
Broyhill, Va. Hall Ottinger 
Buchanan Halleck Passman 
Burleson Halpern Pelly 
Byrnes, Wis. Pike 
Cahill Harvey, Ind. Pirnie 
Carter Harvey, Mich. Poff 
Cederberg Henderson Quie 
Chamberlain Hicks Quillen 
Clancy Horton Randall 
Clausen, Hosmer Redlin 
Don H. Huot Reid, II 
Clawson, Del Hutchinson Reid, N.Y 
Cleveland Irwin Reifel 
Collier Jarman 
Colmer Johnson, Pa Rhodes, Ariz 
Conable Jonas Robison 
Conte Jones, Mo. Roudebush 
Cooley Jones, N.C. Roush 
Corbett Rumsfeld 
Cramer Keith 8 
Cunningham Kornegay 
Curtin Kunkel Saylor 
Curtis Kupferman er 
Dague Laird Schmidhauser 
Davis, Wis Langen Schneebeli 
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Watkins 
Watson 

Whalley 
Whitten 


8. Widnall 


Wilson, Bob 
Wyatt 
Wydler 
Yates 


Olsen, Mont. 
Olson, Minn. 
O'Neill, Mass. 
Patman 
Patten 
Pepper 
Perkins 
Philbin 
Pickle 


Sis 

Smith, Iowa 
Smith, Va. 
Staggers 
Stalbaum 


Steed 
Stubblefield 
Sullivan 
Sweeney 
Teague, Tex. 


anik 
Vigorito 
Waggonner 
Waldie 
Walker, N. Mex. 


Wright 
Young 


Resnick 
Rivers, Alaska 
Roncalio ' 
Rostenkowski 
Scott 

Senner 
Sickles 

Slack 
Stephens 

Toll 


Schweiker Stratton 
Selden Talcott 
res Taylor 

ubitz Teague, Calif 
Smith, Calif. Thomson, Wis 
Smith, N.Y. Tuck 
Springer Ullman 
Stafford Utt 
Stanton Vivian 

NAYS—190 

Addabbo Grabowski 
Albert Gray 
Anderson, Green, Pa. 

Tenn. Greigg 
Annunzio Griffiths 
Ashley Hagen, Calif 
Aspinall Hamilton 
Bandstra Hanley 
Barrett Hanna 
Beckworth Hansen, Iowa 
Bennett Hansen, Wash 
Bingham W 
Blatnik Hays 
Boggs Hechler 
Boland Helstosk! 
Brademas Herlong 
Brooks Holifield 
Burke Holland 
Burton, Calif. Howard 
Byrne, Pa. Hull 
Cabell Hungate 
Callan Ichord 
Carey Jacobs 
Casey Jennings 
Chelf Joelson 
Clark Joħnson, Calif, 
Clevenger Joħnson, Okla. 
Craley Jones, Ala. 
Culver Karsten 
Daddario Kee 
Daniels Kelly 
Dawson Keogh 
de la Garza King, Calif. 
Delaney King, Utah 
Denton Kirwan 
Dingell Kluczynski 
Donohue Krebs 
Dorn Leggett 
Downing Long, Md. 
Dulski Love 
Dyal McDowell 
Edmondson McFall 
Edwards, Calif. McGrath 
Everett McVicker 
Evins, Tenn Mackay 
Fallon Madden 
Farbstein Mahon 
Farnsley 
Farnum Matthews 
Fascell Meeds 
Feighan Miller 
Flood Mills 
Fogarty Minish 
Ford, Mink 

William D. Monagan 
Fraser Moorhead 
Friedel Morgan 
Pulton, Tenn. Moss 

aas Multer 
Gallagher Murphy, II 

ttys Murphy, N.Y 
Giaimo Natcher 
Gibbons Nix 
Gilbert O'Brien 
Gilligan O'Hara, Ill 
Gonzalez O'Hara, Mich 

NOT VOTING—66 

Andrews, Flynt 

Glenn Garmatz 
Baring Hagan, Ga. 
Bolling Hansen, Idaho 
Broomfield Hardy 
Brown, Calif. Hathaway 
Burton, Utah Hébert 
Callaway Kastenmeier 
Cameron King, N.Y. 
Celler Landrum 
Cohelan Long, La. 
Conyers McMillan 
Corman Machen 
Davis, Ga. Mackie 
Dent Martin, Ala. 
Dickinson Martin, Mass. 
Diggs Moeller 
Duncan, Oreg. Morris 
Edwards, La, Morrison 
Evans, Colo Murray 
Fisher Powell 


So the motion to recommit was re- 


jected. 
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The Clerk announced the following 
pairs: 
On this vote: 


t 

Mr. Younger for, with Mr, Slack against. 

Mr. Burton of Utah for, with Mr. Garmatz 
against. 

Mr. Broomfield for, with Mr. Mackie 
against. . 

Mr. Glenn Andrews for, with Mr. Machen 
against. 

Mr. Hansen of Idaho for, with Mr. Resnick 
against. 

Mr. Martin of Alabama for, with Mr. Ron- 
calio against. 

Mr. Walker of Mississippi for, with Mr. 
Zablock!i against. 

Mr. Dickinson for, with Mr. Kastenmetier 
against. 

Mr. Martin of Massachusetts for, with Mr. 
Rostenkowski against. 

Mr. Callaway for, with Mr, Brown of Cali- 
fornta against. 

Mr. King of New York for, with Mr. Charles 
H. Wilson against. 

Mr. Tupper for, with Mr. Celler against. 

Mr. Whitener for, with Mr. Dent against. 

Mr. Scott for, with Mr. Willis against. 


Until further notice: 

Mr. Hébert with Mr. White of Idaho. 

Mr. Williams with Mr. Flynt. 

Mr. Edwards of Louisiana with Mr. Baring. 
Mr. Diggs with Mr. Cohelan. 

Mr. Evans of Colorado with Mr. Conyers. 
Mr. Stephens with Mr. Hardy. 

Mr. Hathaway with Mr. Davis of Georgia. 
Mr. Cameron with Mr. Hagan of Georgia. 
Mr. Powell with Mr. Toll. 

Mr. Senner with Mr. Rivers of Alaska. 

Mr. Moeller with Mr. Sickles, 

Mr. Tuten with Mr. Long of Louisiana. 

Mr. Morrison with Mr. Landrum. : 

Mr. Duncan of Oregon with Mr. Morris. 

Mr. McMillan with Mr. Corman. 


Mr. KING of California changed his 
vote from “yea” to “nay.” 

The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
agreeing to the conference report. 

The conference report was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report 
the first amendment in disagreement. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Senate amendment No. 10; Page 13, line 18, 
insert the following: “including not to ex- 
ceed $2,000 to be expended on the certifica- 
tion of the Comptroller General of the United 
States in connection with special studies of 


governmental financial practices and proce- 
dures and“. 


Mr. EVINS of Tennessee. Mr. Speak- 
er, I offer a motion. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. Evins of Tennessee moves that the 
House recede from its disagreement to the 
amendment of the Senate numbered 10 and 
concur therein. 


The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will re- 
port the next amendment in disagree- 
ment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Senate amendment No. 17: Page 18, line 
25, insert the following:: Provided, however, 
That the funds made available for the Labor 
Department building shall not be available 
for expenditure until the General Services 
Administration certifies to Congress that 
construction of the Inner Loop Freeway has 
been agreed upon and is to be constructed 
in a plan which will involve the site of the 
proposed Labor Department building.” 
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Mr. EVINS of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, 
I offer a motion. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. Evins of Tennessee moves that the 
“House recede from its disagreement to the 
amendment of the Senate numbered 17 and 
concur therein with an amendment, as fol- 
lows:.In lieu of the matter proposed, insert 
the following: ": “Provided further, That 
the funds made available for the Labor De- 
partment building shall not be available for 
expenditure until the General Services Ad- 
ministration certifies to Congress that the 
relevant portion of the Inner Loop Freeway 
‘and the substructure of the Labor Depart- 
ment building are coordinated in design and 
will be constructed as a unit”, 


The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. ‘The Clerk will report 
the next amendment in disagreement. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Senate amendment No. 19: Page 19, Une 
20, insert the following: 

“ADDITIONAL COURT FACILITIES 

“For an additional amount for expenses, 
not otherwise provided for, necessary to pro- 
vide, directly or indirectly, additional space, 
facilities and courtrooms for the judiciary, 
including alteration and extension. of Gov- 
ernment-owned buildings and acquisition of 
additions to sites of such buildings; rents; 
furnishings and equipment; repair and al- 
teration of rented space; moving Government 
agencies in connection with the assignment 
‘and transfer of space; preliminary planning; 
preparation of drawings and specifications by 
contract or otherwise; and administrative 
expenses; $8,759,000, to remain available un- 
til expended.” 


Mr. EVINS of Tennessee. Mr, Speaker, 
I offer a motion. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. Evins of Tennessee moves that the 
House recede from its disagreement to the 
amendment of the Senate numbered 19 and 
concur therein with an amendment, as fol- 
lows: In lieu of the sum of “$8,759,000” 
named in said amendment, insert: 86,000. 
000”. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report 
the next amendment in disagreement. 
The Clerk read as follows: 

Senate amendment No. 26: Page 32, line 8, 
Insert the following: 479,999,000] $499,- 
» 699,000,”. 


Mr. EVINS of Tennessee. Mr. Speak- 
er, I offer a motion. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. Evins of Tennessee moves that the 
House insist upon its disagreement to Senate 
amendment numbered 26. 


Mr. CASEY. Mr. Speaker, I offer a 
preferential motion. 
The Clerk read as follows: 
Mr. Casey moves that the House recede 
-from its disagreement to the amendment of 
the Senate No. 26 and agree to the same. 


Mr. EVINS of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, 
on this amendment I yield myself such 
time as I may consume. 

Mr. Speaker, this amendment by the 
gentleman from Texas involves $19,700,- 
000 ‘which the Senate included. It was 
not included in the House bill as it passed 
the House. This is an item of 819.7 mil- 
‘lion for the National Science Foundation 
to continue the so-called Mohole project. 


Mr. Speaker, in giving the National 


Science Foundation the same budget as 
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last year, the identical amount of $479,- 
999,000, the committee thought it had 


rendered good service and that the Na- 


tional Science Foundation has done a 
good job with this amount. However, 
this so-called Mohole project is a project 
of low priority, particularly now during 
this time of heavy military commitments 
in Vietnam. 

It was the recommendation of the com- 
mittee and it was approved by the 
House, that this was a matter which 
could be deferred. 

The Senate insisted on the $19.7 mil- 
lion being put in the bill. 

We tried but we could not resolve our 
difference, so the amendment is brought 
back in disagreement. 

We hope the House will sustain the 
committee and the House in its previous 
action. 

Let me say further, Mr. Speaker, that 
this so-called Mohole project is an exer- 
cise in escalation. It started in 1959. 
The estimates at that time were it would 
cost from $5 to $19 million. This was 
what they said it would cost originally. 
In a few years that had gone up to be- 
tween $35 and $50 million. 

At the time of our hearings it was esti- 
mated that the project would cost $112 
million, just to drill this hole. Since the 
hearings we haye heard higher esti- 
mates. 

Mr. Speaker, this project has gone 
from $5 to $125 million, and yet in a let- 
ter circulated to Members this morning 
it is now estimated to have a cost in ex- 
com, of $127 million. So it goes up every 

ay 

This project has grown like Topsy, all 
out of proportion. 

We therefore recommend that the Mo- 
hole project be stopped now. The bene- 
fits to be derived really are marginal. 
With our commitments in Vietnam we 
believe now is the time to practice some 
restraint and economy. 

More than $55 million has been appro- 
priated for this project already. In view 
of this pattern of accelerating cost, it is 
obvious to any objective observer that 
the time has come to call a halt to this 
expensive project, to eliminate the cost 
for the future. 

Testimony before our committee 
brought out the fact that we are con- 
ducting what we sometimes call a second 
ocean-drilling project simultaneously. 
This is called the ocean sediment cor- 
ing program. This project has been 
funded to the tune of $5.4 million, This 
project will continue. 

I would remind my colleagues that the 
Federal budget calls for a total of $220 
million for oceanography in fiscal year 
1967. 

Many departments of Government 
have oceanography programs. We are 
expending some $219 or $220 million this 
year, so no one is stopping science, We 
are not killing science or scientific. ex- 
ploration. There will still be a good pro- 
gram. We are trying to save a little 
needed money by terminating this ex- 

ensive project. 

President Johnson recently called for 
restraint and for the exercise of econ- 
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omy. The President has called on busi- 
nessmen to slow down construction. 

By stopping this $20 million today, 
gentlemen, we will save not only this 
$20 million now, but we will also save 
some $75 million over the next 3 years. 

Secretary Connor also called upon 
American businessmen to use restraint. 
He wrote to 25,000 businessmen and told 
them to slow down, to postpone, to defer, 
or curtail construction. 

The same economic situation exists to- 
day as existed earlier when President 
Johnson called for cutbacks in con- 
struction. 

There is no military need for this pro- 
ject. This is not a military project. 

Secretary Connor said: 

We are walking a tightrope. We must 
moderate excesses wherever they appear. We 
must exercise restraint in purchasing, in- 
ventories, pricing, and in deferring capital 
expenditures wherever possible. 


Gentlemen, here is an opportunity 
to exercise some restraint. This is an 
opportunity to economize. Here is an 
opportunity to show good faith with the 
taxpayers in the use of tax dollars. 

The President called Members of Con- 
gress before him recently, including 
members of the Appropriations Commit- 
tee, and he said that if we do not hold 
down unnecessary expenditures and slow 
down heavy construction, we will have 
to have a tax increase. 

Private construction in the first 6 
months of this year is up 17 percent over 
1965. Heavy construction is up 13 per- 
cent. Public works projects are up 38 
percent. 

This is a project that should not be 
built at this time. 

Let us look at the overall picture of 
this costly. and expensive program sup- 
ported by the taxpayers. 

We have already appropriated $55 mil- 
lion and they have not even built the 
platform. The costs keep going out of 
sight. 

Based on the unreliable estimates of 
cost to date there is no way of estimating 
accurately the future costs of this project 
if it were allowed to continue. 

Mohole is a costly drain on the Treas- 
ury. 

It is a project which started under con- 
ditions different than they are today. 

Let us exercise restraint, gentlemen. 

Let us exercise our responsibility and 
terminate this project. 

Let us not pour any more of the tax- 
payers’ money down the Mohole at this 
crucial time. 

Project Mohole is riding a wild fiscal 
elevator. 

It does not stop long at any floor. 

From a floor of $5 million, to a floor of 
$35 million, to a floor of $112 million; toa 
floor of $125 million—these are the rising 
estimates of the cost of this project. 

This cost elevator is breaking through 
the ceiling of reason, gentlemen. 

Let us push the button and get off... 

Let us show the American people that 
we can distinguish between our respon- 
sibility and a hole in the ground. 

So, gentlemen, I hope that this amend- 
ment which the Senate insists upon will 
be defeated and that the House will 
stand by its previous position. 
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Mr. Speaker, I yield to my colleague 
and friend from North Carolina [Mr. 
Jonas]. 

Mr. JONAS. Mr. Speaker, I concur in 
the views expressed by the distinguished 
gentleman from Tennessee, the chair- 
man of our subcommittee. I think it is 
most unfortunate that this project 
should have been programed at a time 
when our commitments around the world 
are so large, with increasing expendi- 
tures that have to be made for military 
defense, and when we have so many 
pressures on the budget and the money 
situation has become as tight as it is. 

I do not quarrel with the objectives of 
this program. I think under some cir- 
cumstances it could be justified on the 
basis of the scientific results that might 
flow from it. My objection is simply to 
its timing. 

It did not seem to the subcommittee 
that heard the testimony that we should 
continue with it. There was no disposi- 
tion on the part of any member of the 
subcommittee to be arbitrary about it, 
We listened to the testimony with open 
minds, but at the conclusion of all of the 
testimony and the discussions it was de- 
cided that this was a project that should 
not go forward at this time, particularly 
in view of the fact that there have been 
so Many misjudgments and so many 
wrong estimates as to cost and the other 
problems which are involved. 

Therefore, Mr. Speaker, I join the gen- 
tleman from Tennessee, the chairman of 
the subcommittee, in asking that the rec- 
ommendations of our own Committee on 
Appropriations be supported, 

We had this matter up in the House 
when we considered the independent of- 
fices appropriation bill earlier in the 
year. There was ample opportunity then 
to debate this proposition. If anyone 
had offered an amendment to include the 
funds, the debate would have been held 
then. The House later disagreed to the 
Senate amendment, and I see no sub- 
stantial reason why the House today 
should reverse its action previously taken 
and overturn the action of its own Com- 
mittee on Appropriations, 

Therefore, Mr. Speaker, I join the dis- 
tinguished chairman of the subcommit- 
tee in asking that you support the action 
of the House as previously taken. 

Mr. EVINS of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, 
I yield 5 minutes to the gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. Cas Rx]. 

Mr. CASEY. Mr. Speaker, I know it 
is a little brazen to oppose a major ap- 
propriation committee and such a power- 
ful and persuasive man as the distin- 
guished chairman of this committee, but 
I am not going to stand idly by and see 
the taxpayers throw $55 million, as he 
said, out the window plus another $30 
million when you start canceling out and 
settling for the contracts that have been 
let. 

Mr. Speaker, let us look at the record. 
Bear in mind that the House has not 
voted on this issue. It never came be- 
fore the House this last time. It was 
stricken in the committee. So the House 
never had an opportunity to voice its 
opinion on this. This is not a sedimen- 
tary coring program. This is something 
that has never been done. There is no 
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program like it in this country or any 
other country in the world. 

Mr. Speaker, it is a proposal to explore 
this planet and see of what it is made. 
It is a proposal to drill through the 
earth’s crust and, into the earth’s mantle, 
and the only reason for drilling in the 
ocean, is because that is where the crust 
is the thinest. 

To begin with, I do not believe the 
committee knew what it was about to 
engage upon, because it had the sorriest 
testimony I have ever read presented 
before it. 

Mr. Speaker, many people say, “What 
is ‘Mohole’”’? Is it named after any in- 
dividual who thought it up? No. 

I shall try to pronounce it. It is a 
nickname for Mohorovicic Discontinuity, 
which means the layer in between the 
earth’s crust and the mantle. It seems 
that it is such a tongue twister they 
just started calling it Mohole.“ 

They have started construction on the 
drilling platform. What are you going 
to do with it if the project is stopped? 

Mr. Speaker, the other body is not 
going to get caught for they can say, All 
right; the President requested in his 
budget 819.7 million with which to con- 
tinue this program. It is in the budget, 
it is a budgeted item and we passed it.” 

“If we in the House knock it out or 
knock out the money for it and then 
insist upon keeping it out, who is going 
to bear the brunt?” 

I say we are the stupid ones. There 
goes $55 million out the window, plus 
another $30 million, to cancel out the 
contracts with which to pay the con- 
tractors for something that they are not 
going to do. 

Mr. Speaker, has anyone here seen a 
Government contract canceled where the 
contractor is going to lose any money? 
No. When the Government cancels a 
contract, everyone knows who is going 
to pay—the Government. 

There was a conference over a year 
ago, before the 1966 fiscal year appro- 
priations, as to whether or not they were 
going ahead on this project. In that con- 
ference, the National Science Founda- 
tion, the President’s Science Advisory 
Committee, the National Academy of Sci- 
ences, and the Interagency Committee 
on Oceanography, NASA, and others 
that are interested in it, sat down and 
put our heads together and said, “let us 
go ahead.” 

Mr. Speaker, Project Mohole is well 
underway, and I would not want to face 
the taxpayers of the United States after 
seeing $80 million in tax funds poured 
into a project such as this and then 
stopped. 

Mr. MINSHALL. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CASEY. I yield to the distin- 
guished gentleman from Ohio. 

Mr. MINSHALL. Mr. Speaker, I 
have a high regard for my friend, the 
distinguished gentleman from Texas 
(Mr. Casey], and I know of his interest 
in the project and know of the general 
contractors who are interested in build- 
ing this Mohole project. 

But, Mr. Speaker, I should like to point 
out to the Members of the House that the 
original estimates, as have already been 
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pointed out by my friend, the gentleman 
from Tennessee [Mr. Evins], the original 
estimates for this contract were $15 mil- 
lion. They are now up close to $130 mil- 
lion, and before they are through, at the 
rate they will be going with the mainte- 
nance cost and operation cost, this is 
going to represent a billion dollar boon- 
doggle. 

Mr. Speaker, I should point out to the 
Members of the House now that the drill- 
ing plan is only 6 percent complete. Now 
is the time to stop it, while we are fight- 
ing this war in Vietnam. 

Mr. CASEY. Mr. Speaker, I agree 
with the gentleman from Ohio who says 
it is only 6 percent complete, while there 
are some who say it is 25 percent com- 
plete. However, if we stop construc- 
tion—they already have the contract for 
the entire project—you will have to pay 
them off. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
Price), The time of the gentleman from 
Texas has expired. 

Mr. EVINS of Tennessee, Mr. Speak- 
er, I yield the gentleman from Texas 1 
additional minute. 

Mr. CASEY. How can anyone make 
an estimate as to what something is go- 
ing to cost when it has never been done 
before? 

You may want to call it a boondoggle 
but that is your opinion. Do you call the 
space program a boondoggle? You may 
want to call it a boondoggle. This is 
purely a scientific program which has 
untold benefits, 

Somebody said, “Well, what are they 
going to find?” 

I said, “If they knew what they were 
going to find, they would not be drilling 
the hole.” 

Gentlemen, I urge you to support my 
motion to accept the Senate amendment 
and to recede and let us continue this 
program without throwing this money 
away. Let us show that the United 
States is not going to lose the race into 
inner space. 

Mr. EVINS of Tennessee. Mr. Speak- 
er, I yield 5 minutes to the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. RUMSFELD]. 

Mr. RUMSFELD, Mr. Speaker, with- 
out going into the specific merits of Proj- 
ect Mohole, I would remind the Mem- 
bers of the House of the questions that 
were raised by the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. GOODELL] very recently con- 
cerning the Anheuser-Busch Cos ex- 
ecutives contribution to the President’s 
Club and the subsequent dropping of the 
long pending antitrust suit against that 
company. 

Mr. Speaker, at that time spokesmen 
for the parties involved branded the se- 
quence of events as pure coincidence. 
The questions raised and echoed by many 
editorialists across the Nation remain 
unanswered. 

It may therefore be another coinci- 
dence that members of the immediate 
family of George R. Brown, board chair- 
man of Brown & Root 

Mr. WAGGONNER. Mr. Speaker, I 
make the point of order that the gentle- 
man is speaking out of order. 

Mr. RUMSFELD. Mr. Speaker, if the 
gentleman will permit me to continue, 
he will find I am not speaking out of 
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order. I am discussing the company of 
Brown & Root which is the prime con- 
tractor of Project Mohole. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will 
proceed in order. 

Mr. RUMSFELD. Mr. Speaker, Presi- 
dent Johnson, in recent weeks, has re- 
peatedly expressed concern over inflation 
and has urged the public and the Con- 
gress to eliminate all unnecessary spend- 
ing in order to help halt inflation. 

He has seemed to try to convey the 
suggestion that this Congress is primarily 
at fault for the inflationary pressures 
because it has not always followed his 
budget recommendations. Only recently 
he summoned the leadership of both 
parties down to the White House, and on 
the following day similarly exhorted 
members of the Appropriations Commit- 
tees to make every effort to reduce non- 
essential Government expenditures in 
view of the inflationary threat. I only 
wish his deeds and the acts of this Con- 
gress, which is controlled by a 2-to-1 
margin by his party, conformed to his 
words. 

On at least one occasion, President 
Johnson has gone out of his way to urge 
that the Congress restore nondefense 
funds which it proposed to cut from his 
fiscal 1967 budget. Let me relate this 
chronologically: 

On May 5, 1966, the Committee on 
Appropriations reported—No. 1477—on 
the independent offices appropriation bill 
for 1967, including funds for the Na- 
tional Science Foundation. - The com- 
mittee report stated: i 

In view of the current world situation and 
the need to continually review priorities, the 
Committee has not allowed funds for Project 
Mohole. This project has progressed slowly 
with considerable difficulty—the total esti- 
mated cost is in excess of $75,000,000. The 
cost of the project has already greatly ex- 
ceeded the original estimate and promises to 
increase still further. The Committee sug- 
gests that funds for the National Science 
Foundation can be used more advantageously 
in other activities and no funds are included 
to continue this project. 


The sum of $19.7 million had been ear- 
marked for Mohole in the President's 
1967 budget before the committee cut it 
out. The House approved the bill with 
the committee cut on May 10, 1966, by 
a vote of 296 to 82. 

Thus Project Mohole, born in secrecy 
and controversy 4 years ago, seemed to 
be set aside as an example of the kind 
of deferrable Federal expenditure 
which—despite its scientific merit—could 
yield temporarily to the priority demands 
of the U.S. commitments across the globe 
and the general health of the economy 
as highlighted by the increased cost of 
living. 

But no. Two weeks later the Wash- 
ington Post carried a five-column head- 
line declaring: “Johnson Urges Mohole 
Project Funds.” Noting that the House 
Appropriations Committee had turned 
down the President’s request to continue 
the deep-sea study, on which about $25 
million already had been spent without 
the hole being started, the Post on 
May 19, 1966, reported: 

“I urge that Congress appropriate the 
funds so that construction of this vital in- 
strument can begin promptly,” Mr. Johnson 
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said in a letter transmitting a report to 
Congress on the Nation’s oceanographic work. 
“The Mohole Project will provide the answer 
to many basic questions about the earth's 
crust and the origin of ocean basins,” the 
President said. 


This message, dated May 18, 1966, was 
released by the White House to the press. 

Now, although the sum of $19.7 million 
is modest when compared to many of 
the President’s spending requests, it 
seems reasonable to wonder what is so 
special about this Project Mohole that 
the President should send up this urgent 
message to save it. 

It has been an interesting case from 
the beginning. During the discussion 
of the so-called freedom-of-information 
bill, S. 1160, on May 25, 1966, I brought 
some of the facts surrounding the start 
of the project to the attention of the 
House. The Government Operations 
Committee, in reporting S. 1160, which 
subsequently was passed by the House 
without dissenting vote, cited as a par- 
ticularly flagrant example of improper 
Federal secrecy the refusal of the Na- 
tional Science Foundation to disclose the 
facts and figures of the initial award of 
the Project Mohole contract in 1962 to 
the large Texas engineering firm of 
Brown & Root, of Houston. 

Investigation at that time by the 
Comptroller General of the United States 
brought out the fact that Brown & Root 
had been ranked third among the three 
principal prospects for this job by the 
National Science Foundation’s scientific 
experts and that its cost estimate was 
second lowest, about $35 million. Never- 
theless, the Texas firm was awarded the 
contract at a figure of $43.6 million, only 
slightly under the highest bid and al- 
most double the lowest. 

Brown & Root is one of the largest and 
most successful engineering and con- 
tracting firms in the country. Shortly 
before it won the Mohole contract, the 
National Space Council, of which Vice 
President Johnson was then chairman, 
recommended moving the Manned Space 
Center from Florida to Houston, and 
NASA had awarded that contract to 
Brown & Root. More recently, Brown & 
Root has been publicized as one of the 
four major U.S. contractors who have 
combined to build airfields and other 
military installations in Vietnam. 

The surviving founder and chairman 
of the board of Brown & Root, George R. 
Brown of Houston, has for many years 
been a close and stanch supporter of 
Mr. Johnson. He is described in the 
April 29, 1966, Washington Post, in a 
Marquis Childs column entitled “Belling 
Fat Cats in Election Year,” as a “prime 
mover” in the President’s Club in Hous- 
ton and “a longtime friend of the Presi- 
dent.” So it is not surprising to find 
listed among the Texas members of the 
President’s Club, in a report filed with 
the Clerk of the House, two contributions 
of $1,000 each on April 21 by George R. 
Brown of 1201 San Jacinto Building, 
Houston. 

The President’s Club, to which mem- 
bers gain access by contributing sums of 
$1,000 or more, staged a highly success- 
ful dinner at the Shamrock Hotel in 
Houston on April 28 at which it is re- 
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ported that more than 700 persons feted 
President Johnson, were entertained by 
Danny Thomas, and partook of Texas 
prime filet mignon with truffle sauce and 
California champagne. 

It was a similar, though somewhat 
smaller, President’s Club gathering in St. 
Louis, Mo., last July 12, to which Vice 
President HumpHREY was transported in 
the private plane of the Anheuser-Busch 
Co., along with the Assistant Attorney 
General in charge of antitrust cases, Mr. 
Donald Turner, Democratic national 
finance chairman, Arthur Krim, a 
founder of the New York President’s 
Club, and Mr. Clifton C. Carter, execu- 
tive director of the Democratic National 
Committee, whose resignation was an- 
nounced last week—August 10. 

It was Mr. Carter who, according to 
the Robert S. Allen and Paul Scott syndi- 
cated column of May 17, 1966, explained 
the function of the President’s Club as 
follows: 

“The President's Club is still very exclu- 
Sive although it has been in existence since 
1961,” says Clifton Carter, Democratic Na- 
tional Committee executive director; in solic- 
iting new members. “Its members are as- 
sured of direct relationship with President 
Johnson.” 


Carter explains that in addition to be- 
ing asked to White House social func- 
tions— 

Members who want to talk to the Presi- 
dent, the Vice President, or one of their as- 
sistants, have only to contact my office. Mem- 
bers will immediately be put in contact with 
whomever they want to reach. 


Questions were raised on this floor 
by the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
GoovEtt], about the propriety of this 
junket in view of the fact that the Jus- 
tice Department, on June 17, had volun- 
tarily dropped a long-pending antitrust 
suit against Anheuser-Busch, Inc. This 
was 3 weeks after the top executives and 
public relations counsel of Anheuser- 
Busch, with their wives, simultaneously 
contributed a total of $10,000 to the 
President’s Club on May 24. These ques- 
tions, echoed by many of the Nation’s 
most respected editorialists, remain un- 
answered. 

Spokesmen for the parties concerned 
in the Anheuser-Busch affair, however, 
branded the sequence of events as pure 
coincidence and asserted that any other 
conclusion was “preposterous.” 

Another possible “preposterous coin- 
cidence” was revealed by our colleagues, 
the gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. 
Quire], and the gentleman from New York 
[Mr. GOODELL], on August 11, involving 
a million-dollar poverty contract to Con- 
solidated American Services, Inc. The 
evidence in that case showed four qual- 
ified firms ignored and a fifth firm 
chosen. Coincidentally, the senior vice 
president of ConAm gave $3,000 to the 
President’s Club and the Democratic 
Party. 

It may, therefore, very likely be merely 
another “preposterous coincidence” that 
members of the immediate family of 
George R. Brown, board chairman of 
Brown & Root, according to reports on 
file with the Clerk of the House, simul- 
taneously contributed another $23,000 to 
the President’s Club on May 13, 1966. 
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This was a few days after Project Mohole 
funds were cut out of the budget by the 
House Appropriations Committee on May 
5, 1966, and a few days before President 
Johnson on May 18, 1966, urged that they 
be restored. This, of course, was after 
the Houston ball was over. 

The St. Louis contributions of A. A. 
Busch, Jr., Mrs. A. A. Busch, Jr., A. A. 
Busch III, and Mrs. A. A. Busch III, 
were fairly easily spotted on the Presi- 
dent’s Club report 

Mr. Brown’s family, however, is rep- 
resented by his daughters and their hus- 
bands, none having the same name. They 
are Mr. and Mrs. Alfred W. Negley, of 
San Antonio, $4,000 each; Mr. and Mrs. 
Ralph S. O'Connor, of Houston, $4,000 
each; and Mr. and Mrs. James V. Mathis, 
of Edinburg, Tex., $3,500 each—a total 
of $23,000 on top of Mr. George R. 
Brown’s $2,000. How many other rela- 
tives or business associates have pur- 
chased memberships in the President's 
Club? 

Make no mistake, there is nothing il- 
legal about such contributions, which 
were duly reported according to law. In 
a multimillion-dollar environment the 
sum of $25,000 is, in Texas terms, pea- 
nuts.” Even the bottomless Mohole con- 
tract, which has grown from its 1962 
figure of around $44 million to unofficial 
estimates well over $100 million, is hard- 
ly one of Brown & Root’s major jobs. 
This may well be another “preposterous 
coincidence.” 

Yet there is something special about 
Mohole. Some Members of the House 
received a telegram sent last Saturday— 
August 13—by the president of Brown & 
Root, Herbert J. Frensley—also a Presi- 
dent’s Club donor at a modest $1,000— 
urging support for Mohole’s continua- 
tion. 


I will not go into the merits of the Mo- 
hole project, which I generally support. 
And, let me emphasize that I make no 
allegations as to the motives of the Presi- 
dent’s Club donors, of which I have no 
knowledge. I simply submit there may 
be too many preposterous coincidences 
developing. I agree with the New York 
Times which said, in connection with the 
Anheuser-Busch affair: 

The Hatch Act forbids direct corporate 
contributions, but there is nothing to stop a 
corporate executive from making an individ- 
ual gift to the President’s Club. Many must 
be doing just that, for the Club has collected 
over $1 million this year. Time and again 
the Johnson Administration has talked about 
the desirability of taking action to encour- 
age small and medium-sized political dona- 
tions, but it has continued to count in im- 
portant measure on the well-heeled citizen 
who may want a favor for himself or his 
company. The books of the President’s Club 
ought to be open for public inspection, 


Mr. Speaker, contributions are neces- 
sary to the life of our political parties. 
But I think all will agree that a club, 
such as the President’s Club, which as- 
sures its members of a direct relation- 
ship with the President, and which re- 
ceives substantial contributions at a 
time when critical decisions are being 
made in government affecting the con- 
tributors, poses serious questions. 
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Mr. EVINS of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, 
I yield 3 minutes to the distinguished 
gentlewoman from Hawaii [Mrs. Minx]. 

Mrs. MINK. Mr. Speaker, I rise in 
strong support of the pending motion 
and request the Members of this House 
to restore the funds that are currently 
under question, the $19.7 million neces- 
sary for the continuation of project 
Mohole. 

Mr. Speaker, I regret very much that I 
must rise in opposition to the committee. 
I believe their observations and criti- 
cisms are sincerely meant and that their 
recommendations come from their anal- 
ysis of this particular problem. 

Mr. Speaker, I regret also the prior 
statements just made impugning the sin- 
cere belief and convictions of those of us 
who support this project and to allusions 
to the fact that perhaps our support 
comes from the fact that there have been 
political contributions made by the prime 
contractor. 

Project Mohole, I believe, is as signifi- 
cant to the progress of this country, and 
as important to the world, as our efforts 
in our explorations of space. There have 
been many theories and many postulates 
made as to exactly what the core of the 
earth is made up of, and it is the sincere 
feeling of scientists, and those associated 
with the National Science Foundation, 
and others who feel that a project of this 
kind is absolutely necessary if we are 
really to understand exactly what this 
earth is made of. Not only will we reap 
benefits from the development of the 
drilling mechanism itself and the plat- 
form, but we will learn an enormous 
amount of scientific and geologic data 
which will be necessary for the full utili- 
zation of this earth. 

Hawaii has a very important role in 
this project, for the hole is going to be 
drilled about 100 miles off the coast of 
one of our islands. 

Scientific research has already been 
undertaken and paid for by the State of 
Hawaii. Staff at the University of 
Hawaii has been brought in from all over 
the country to help implement supportive 
oceanographic projects which this proj- 
ect will augment. Five years of dedi- 
cated work have gone into this project, 
and over $50 million have already been 
committed. 

Certainly we are aware of the necessity 
of economy. We are aware of the Presi- 
dent’s request of Congress to economize 
in the budget. But I point out to you 
after the action of the House of Repre- 
sentatives in May, the President sent a 
letter to the Congress urging that we 
reconsider, because he felt that Project 
Mohole was essential to the scientific 
progress of this Nation. 

I therefore ask my colleagues in this 
House to reconsider the action taken by 
our conference committee, and to sup- 
port the action of the Senate—and to in- 
clude the full appropriation of $19.7 mil- 
lion so that we may continue this impor- 
tant project. 

Critics of Mohole have assailed the 
mounting costs of the project during 
its 4 exploratory years, while ignoring 
the flood of scientific and engineering 
breakthroughs which have been hailed in 
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journals all over the world as resulting 


‘directly from the discoveries made on 


the Mohole work. 

Not only have we begun with Mohole a 
unique penetration of the mysteries sur- 
rounding the composition and creation of 
the very earth we live on, but we have 
opened the way to potential discovery of 
untold resources in minerals, offshore 
petroleum, and even new food supplies. 
The Mohole project will contribute to 
the broadest range of oceanographic ex- 
periments and samplings, can add 
mightily to our present inadequate 
knowledge of ocean rescue and salvage, 
will provide a potential satellite tracking 
station at a key location, and can pro- 
vide seismic information of the type we 
are lacking that could save untold loss 
in life and property that results from 
tidal waves. Such tragedy has been 
common enough in my State of Hawaii, 
not to mention the whole Pacific ‘basin 
which is subject to the unpredictability 
of tidal eruptions. 

The $19.7 million we are hoping to ap- 
propriate here has been lost many times 
over in the Pacific area through the rav- 
ages of tidal waves, and who can measure 
the loss of life in dollars alone? 

This $19.7 million is but a minuscule 
amount in the nearly $500 million being 
recommended for the National Science 
Foundation budget for 1967, and when 
we consider that Mohole is a unique, one- 
of-its-kind venture with no duplication 
anywhere in the world, I fear that we 
would be tragically in error to discon- 
tinue it at this crucial stage of its pro- 
gress. 

The critics have pointed to its mount- 
ing costs over the years, in excess of 
early scientific estimates, but we must 
remember that there was no precedent 
on which to base the original estimation 
of the eventual cost. When a totally new 
exploratory project such as Mohole is 
begun, there are too many unforeseen 
difficulties and problems that accompany 
such pioneering for anyone to accurately 
predict the costs and the deadline for 
completion. 

I urge my colleagues to consider the 
essential nature of this project as a jour- 
ney into an unknown sphere, which will 
contribute so much to our knowledge of 
our earth and has many potential prac- 
tical benefits to offer, Were Mohole but 
a repeat of something that has been done 
before, the case might be different, but 
our continuing quest for knowledge of 
our environment, not only out of curios- 
ity but very possibly as a factor in our 
eventual survival as our world shrinks 
and our resources disappear, demands 
that we give this program every possible 
chance to be brought to completion. 

Is not our quest for such knowledge 
reflected in the $5 billions we are appro- 
priating for space research? Is not the 
very earth on which we live and build 
as important as outer space to mankind’s 
future? 

Iam firmly convinced that the ultimate 
benefits to science and to.the world com- 
munity will repay many times over the 
costs of Project; Mohole, and I fervently 
hope that the House today will lend its 
support to continuation of this impor- 
tant exploratory venture. 
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An editorial in the Honolulu Star Bul- 
letin for August 10 explores the potential 
benefits to all of us in the tapping of 
unknown resources and the development 
of new research techniques, and I com- 
mend this editorial to my colleagues for 
its fascinating and persuasive case for the 
Mohole project. I wish to insert the edi- 
torial at this point and once again urge 
most strongly that we cast a vote for the 
future here in this Chamber today. 

MOHOLE: UP A LITTLE 

The off-again, on-again Mohole project— 
drilling to the Earth’s mantle from an ocean 
platform anchored near Maui—has been 
given a lift by the U.S. Senate Appropria- 
tions Committee. 

The committee has restored a $19.7 million 
appropriation which the House previously 
had voted to defer. The legislative trip 
ahead has its rip currents; there may be 
opposition on the Senate floor today and 
House conferees must be convinced of the 
project's value. 

Despite criticism, some of it justified, Mo- 
hole will provide exploratory opportunities 
whose practical value, strategic and other- 
wise, will be many times its cost. 

In its brochure on Hydrospace (or Inner 
Space as some call it), the State Department 
of Planning and Economic Development said 
Mohole will provide “answers to questions 
concerning the age of the Earth, the Earth’s 
origin, the age and origin of the ocean basins 
and oceanic waters, the life record of sub- 
oceanic sediments, the depth distribution 
of the Earth’s heat, earthquake case and pre- 
diction, and evidence regarding continental 
drift.” 

On a more immediately practical note, Dr. 
William H. Tonking, deputy project manag- 
er, lists other potentialities: 

1. New techniques and equipment already 
developed by the project will increase con- 
siderably the depth range of the drilling in- 
dustry both on the continents and under 
the water. These new developments bring 
within reach of the drill bit untapped hydro- 
carbon (coal and oil) zones which “un- 
doubtedly will contribute greatly to our na- 
tion’s continued leadership in the oil and 
gas industry.” 

2. For the first time, commercial seismo- 
graph techniques have been applied to deep- 
ocean exploration with excellent results. 

8. The development of a platform which is 
relatively insensitive to the action of ocean 
waves will be of inestimable value in develop- 
ing techniques of salvaging heavy equipment 
from the deep-ocean floor. 

4. The development of a dynamic position- 
ing system is nearing completion which will 
enable a free-floating platform to remain 
virtually stationary above a specified point 
on the ocean floor in extreme water depths. 
This unique system should prove of great 
value in future mining, salvaging, missile 
launching and other operations. 

5. The stable platform will undoubtedly 
proye to be a valuable vehicle of oceano- 
graphic and meteorological research, infor- 
mation from which “could be of such con- 
sequences that we cannot even visualize the 
economic impact today.” Mineral explora- 
tion triggered by the project possibly could 
increase our reserves of gold, copper, iron, 
manganese, nickel, cobalt and other metals. 
The types of rock expected in deeper crustal 
zones and upper mantle are the habitat of 
chromite, platinum, gold, nickel and dia- 
monds, The ability to mine economically 
the mineral deposits of the deep-ocean floor 
and underlying rocks has an enormous po- 
tential. 

The fishing industry may benefit from 
Mohole’s findings. It is conceivable that 
heat, perhaps as steam, from within the 
mantle could support underwater power 
plants generating electricity. 
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Pure science will be the primary benefi- 
ciary of Mohole, but it is clear from the fore- 
going that it has its practical economic and 
strategic values as well. 

Conquest of the deep ocean is no longer a 
business for visionaries alone. It is an un- 
dertaking that promises vast rewards for 
mankind at a cost well within our capa- 
bilities, Mohole should go ahead, as quickly 
as possible. 


Mr. EVINS of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, 
I yield 3 minutes to the gentleman from 
Hawaii [Mr. MATSUNAGA]. 

Mr. MATSUNAGA. Mr. Speaker, I 
rise in support of the motion made by the 
gentleman from Texas [Mr. Cas xv]. 

The motion, if carried, would restore 
to the National Science Foundation ap- 
propriations the sum of $19.7 million for 
the continuance of Project Mohole, which 
the President had specifically requested 
in his letter of May 18, 1966, to the 
Congress. 

Project Mohole is aimed at extending 
our knowledge of this planet by obtain- 
ing and studying samples of the earth’s 
crust down to and including the unex- 
plored mantle. It would provide us with 
added knowledge of the mantle and its 
heat resources, knowledge which would 
be invaluable in earthquake prediction. 
It would advance the national program in 
oceanography by making it possible for 
us to explore the deep sea floor and to 
assay its economics. It would increase 
our knowledge and capabilities in ex- 
ploiting the earth’s mineral resources. 
It would give us a better idea of how 
much heat in the mantle can be ascribed 
to radioactivity, and how much to other 
sources as yet unknown. It will help our 
Nation maintain its leadership in science 
and enhance our international prestige. 

In providing the National Science 
Foundation with additional appropria- 
tions in the amount of $19.7 million for 
Mohole, we are not starting a new and 
unproven venture. Project Mohole is 
already 4 years underway with most 
technological problems solved and much 
of its equipment procured and fabricated 
or nearing completion. The total inte- 
grated drilling unit has been conceived, 
studied, and developed. In order to do 
this a large team of engineers and ex- 
perts was carefully selected and assem- 
bled from throughout the United States 
for their particular capabilities. 

The drilling itself will be from a float- 
ing platform of island-like stability 
which has captured the attention and 
imagination of the world. The drilling 
platform constitutes a breakthrough in 
marine engineering and nayal architec- 
ture. This great mobile, ocean-going re- 
5 vessel is already under construc- 
tion. 

Mr. Speaker, Mohole has produced 103 
inventions, of which 15 have already been 
approved for patent application. 

In addition to the direct benefits which 
will be gained from a continued funding 
of the project, Mohole research and de- 
velopment work will also provide certain 
ancillary benefits which are regarded as 
being of vital importance. The stable 
ocean platform and its future prototypes 
would be used as: First, an observation 
station and laboratory for experiments at 
sea; second, a backup vehicle for sub- 
marine rescue and salvage; third, the 
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means of accurately placing scientific 
equipment on the sea floor; fourth, a 
vehicle for detection and recovery of lost 
equipment in the deep ocean, such as 
missile launch vehicles; fifth, a means of 
obtaining scientific information of im- 
portance to military operations; sixth, a 
platform for satellite tracking; seventh, a 
vehicle for equatorial launch of missiles, 
and many other things. 

We can ill afford now to place Project 
Mohole in bothballs. The adverse im- 
pact of such action on this Nation’s lead- 
ership in science and international pres- 
tige would be tremendous. Mohole is 
the highest priority project in this coun- 
try’s participation in the international 
upper mantle project, in which there 
are 39 other countries participating. 
Russia, one of the leading participants, 
is competing with the United States 
by preparing to drill at three different 
locations, on the Kola Peninsula, at Azer- 
baidzhan, and in the Kurile Islands. 

Mr. Speaker, this Nation is spending 
billions to reach the moon. Surely we 
can afford to spend $19.7 million to ad- 
vance a project which holds such great 
promise for all of mankind. The op- 
ponents of the pending motion to agree 
admit that they are not opposed to the 
Objective of Project Mohole. The econ- 
omy argument raised against this proj- 
ect is truly one of false economy. If we 
were to abandon or even postpone the 
work now being done, we would stand 
to lose $55 million already expended. 
We have reached a point of no return on 
a worthy undertaking. 

I strongly urge this august body to 
accept the Senate amendment which 
will provide uninterrupted progress to a 
project which has already won national 
and international acclaim. 

Mr. EVINS of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, 
I yield 4 minutes to the ranking minor- 
ity member of the committee, the gentle- 
man from Ohio [Mr. Bow]. 

Mr. BOW. Mr. Speaker, I join with 
my chairman, the chairman of the sub- 
committee, in asking the House to sus- 
tain the committee and reject the 
amendment of my friend from Texas 
(Mr. Casey]. 

The gentleman from Hawaii and the 
gentlewoman from Hawaii have made 
eloquent pleas for this program.. May 
I say, Mr. Speaker, that if we were not 
in Vietnam, if we were not called upon 
for the great expenses we have today, 
I would be joining them. 

But, may I point out, this will not be 
aloss. This can be postponed until after 
the great demands upon us now for the 
war in Vietnam are lessened. For the 
$55 million which has already been ap- 
propriated, much of the scientific bene- 
fits have been derived, as the gentleman 
from Hawaii has said. If this is put on 
the shelf, we will not lose the scientific 
benefits we have from that. These will 
not be lost because we do not move for- 
ward. 

Nineteen million dollars is not the total 
amount we will have to spend. The first 
estimate was $15 million, and then $125 
million, and now we are up to $140 mil- 
lion approximately. I agree with my 
friend from Texas [Mr. Casey], when he 
said that nobody can ever tell what these 
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things are going to cost. I believe that 
was the most important statement he 
made, when he said that we cannot ever 
tell what these things are going to cost. 

If we go forward and adopt the amend- 
ment of the gentleman from Texas, we 
do not know what we will end up with. 
The President has called upon us for 
economy. Gentlemen, many of us have 
been to the White House, as I have been, 
to hear the President’s plea for Congress 
to cut down on the spending. 

We are not destroying anything. I 
would not do anything to affect Hawaii, 
if we can have this out there later on. 
This is simply a standby at this time, 
to wait until a propitious time to make 
this great scientific development. 

I hope we will exercise restraint. I 
hope that we will stand by the Appro- 
priations Committee on this item. Then 
we can take a good look at it later on. 

So far as the contractor is concerned, 
he has many projects in Vietnam today. 
He is not going to be hurt. 

I am sure the economy in Hawaii will 
carry on very well without this project 
at this time. Later we can come in on 
it again. 

I assure both the gentlewoman and 
gentleman from Hawaii that when the 
time comes we do not have such large 
expenditures I shall be in there fighting 
for them to be able to work this out. 

Mr. EVINS of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, 
I yield 5 minutes to a valued member 
of the committee, the gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. SHIPLEY]. 

Mr. SHIPLEY. Mr. Speaker, at the 
outset I would like to make it clear I have 
not been opposed to the Mohole project. 
It is a scientific endeavor that may be 
very rewarding to earth science. How- 
ever, I do disagree with the way the 
project has been handled. In 1959 when 
the National Science Foundation was 
asked for an estimate of the total cost, 
they told the Congress it would be some- 
where between $15 and $20 million before 
they reached the point where they could 
start drilling to the earth’s mantle: 
Then in early 1962 the cost was changed 
and increased to $35 million. In March 
of the same year the cost was increased 
again from $35 to $50 million. In 1963 
the Senate subcommittee learned it would 
cost the higher figure of $50 million. 
Then the National Science Foundation 
told us later in 1963 that it would be 
somewhere between $65 and $70 million 
and in 1964 they informed us it would 
come roughly to about $75 million. Then 
in March of 1965 they used the figure of 
$90 million for the total cost. However, 
when the National Science Foundation 
appeared before the House Appropria- 
tions Committee early this year their 
estimate was 8113 % million to reach the 
point to start serious drilling, however, 
it went up another 813% million by the 
time the hearings were held by the Sen- 
ate on June 13, making a grand total of 
over $127 million. 

The Foundation has misjudged, mis- 
calculated, and misfigured every way that 
one possibly could in determining the 
cost figure of this project. 

Of course, this is not the total cost. 
It may very well be, and in my judgment 
T believe it will be, a $200 or $300 mil- 
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lion project before they are ready to 
drill to the earth’s mantle. After this 
is done, of course, they tell us it will cost 
somewhere in the neighborhood of 13 
million per year for operating costs for 
this deep drilling rig. This 13 million a 
year, they inform us, does not include 
the core analysis and many other perti- 
nent scientific help and assistance that 
would be necessary. So I believe that 
instead of $13 million in operating costs 
per year, we are really talking about $20 
or $25 million a year thereafter. 

As I said, I have not been opposed to 
the Mohole project, however, knowing 
it is of low priority, I feel it should be 
postponed until our military obligation 
and crisis is met and accomplished in 
Vietnam. In the meantime the Con- 
gress can take a closer look at the entire 
project. I feel, as many other Members 
here feel, that we must make some re- 
ductions in our spending programs, not 
only to attempt to ballance the budget, 
but with the intent of having the proper 
funds to carry on our obligation in Viet- 
nam. All of us are aware the President 
has called most of us to the White House, 
asking the Congress to make reductions 
and to cut out any unnecessary spending. 
In fact, he has insisted on this. He has 
publicly stated that we must reduce our 
spending or have another tax increase. 
I certainly don’t want this nor do I feel 
it is necessary if we can cut down in 
areas of low priority such as this, which 
I sincerely believe this committee has 
done. 

I firmly believe that if we go ahead 
with the Mohole project today that we 
are committing ourselves, as I said 
previously, to a $200 or $300 million pro- 
gram at a time when we should be 
reducing expenditures rather than in- 
creasing them. 

This is an opportunity for the Con- 
gress to show the taxpayers of this coun- 
try that we are interested in making 
reductions and in saving money, and this 
certainly would be a good economy vote. 
Therefore, I humbly ask the House to 
stay with and vote with the House Ap- 
propriations Committee in this instance. 

When the figure was used two or three 
times on the floor previously that if we 
stopped this program today it will cost 
the taxpayers some $55 million, as some- 
one said—and someone else said $45 mil- 
lion—I want to say that is wrong. It 
will not cost this much to stop the pro- 
gram today. If we can put faith in what 
the National Science Foundation gave us 
in their estimates, they told us in our 
hearings on the House side on March 9 
that in order to terminate the program 
it will cost $34,748,000 that we would 
spend totally. That is for the money 
that has been put in and what it would 
take to close out the contracts. I am 
sure that this cost has increased from 
March 9, but I am also reasonably sure 
or positive that it does not reach the 
total amount we have appropriated thus 
far, which I believe is $55 million. 

Mr. EVINS of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, 
I yield 3 minutes to the gentleman from 
Michigan [Mr. DINGELL]. 

Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, it is not 
very often that I take the well of this 
House in opposition to a spending pro- 
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gram, but I want to recall for my col- 
leagues here in the House of Representa- 
tives that about 6 years ago I was 
chairman of a little Subcommittee on 
Oceanography of the Committee on 
Merchant Marine and Fisheries of the 
House of Representatives. We held ex- 
tensive hearings and went into this mat- 
ter in great detail. We were assured 
that the outside cost of the whole project 
would be about $17 million. We found 
that extensive work had been done al- 
ready in preparation for this particular 
project by a group of scientists who had 
been convened under a grant by the Na- 
tional Science Foundation. Using exist- 
ing equipment and altering it only 
slightly, they evolved ways whereby it 
could be accomplished, and had put to- 
gether a very competent and highly 
capable team which was fully capable of 
carrying out a program of drilling the 
so-called Mohole. 

Immediately upon the proving of the 
feasibility of drilling the Mohole, the 
National Science Foundation disbanded 
the outstanding group of scientists 
which had done the original deep drill- 
ing and got a bunch of high-powered 
businessmen who had never drilled 
a hole bigger than a cesspool anywhere 
in the world before and put them in 
charge of the program. It was not any 
more than a year before the cost of the 
whole operation was better than doubled. 
Now we find the total cost of this pro- 
gram is up to $125 million, but let me 
recall for the membership if the record 
of the people who mismanaged this proj- 
ect so far is any indication of the fu- 
ture, that is only a drop in the bucket 
as to what this country will spend before 
we finish this. I say this program 
should not be called Project Mohole but, 
instead, the project should more prop- 
erly be called Project Rathole. What 
we are doing with the taxpayers’ money 
here is dumping it into something which 
has been a bonanza for a bunch of big 
businessmen and a few befuddled sci- 
entists who have demonstrated their 
total incompetence in managing the tax- 
payers’ money. 

Now let me point out one last thing. 
If this project goes on, it has already 
been pointed out that it will probably 
cost the taxpayers $200 million or $300 
million. Over a 20-year period it is esti- 
mated that it will cost $13 million a 
year just to keep these scientists living 
in the style to which each of us would 
like to become accustomed. There is not 
enough money in the U.S. Treasury to 
carry out this project under the free 
spending leadership that have been mis- 
managing it so far. I say that this 
House of Representatives has a perfectly 
good chance to stop the dissipating of 
our taxpayers’ money and wasting and 
squandering that accompanies it. 

Mr. Speaker, I say the knowledge that 
can be gleaned from this matter shows 
how we have permitted waste and 
squandering of our funds so far. Let us 
stop it and stop it now. We can limit 
the waste of the taxpayers’ money here 
to $35 million, it will not be the $55 mil- 
lion, plus $19 million more which will 
go out the window if we do not stop it 
right now. ’ 
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Mr. EVINS of Tennessee. Mr. Speak - 
er, I yield 3 minutes to the gentleman 
from. Louisiana [Mr. Boces]. 

Mr. BARRETT. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BOGGS. Iyield to the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. BARRETT. Mr. Speaker, condi- 
tions in the homebuilding industry have 
grown steadily. worse in recent months 
and as many industry leaders have pre- 
dicted, the latest statistics show a sharp 
drop. I have just been informed that 
the annual rate of housing starts in July 
plummeted to a level of 1,064,000. -This is 
a drop of fully 200,000 below the rate in 
the previous month and is 700,000 below 
the rate reached last December. In fact, 
the official figures show that this is the 
second lowest level in 20 years. 

This sharp drop in such a short period 
is having a devastating effect on the 
industry. Over the years, we have found 
that wide swings in homebuilding are 
costly not only to builders themselves but 
to the country as a whole because of the 
impact of new residential construction 
on the entire economy. Moreover, this 
instability is an important factor work- 
ing against efforts to hold construction 
costs down. 

The cause of this decline has been the 
upward spiral of interest rates kicked off 
by the action of the Federal Reserve 
Board last December and the severe 
shortage of home mortgage credit. 

The Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency has worked hard on legislation to 
halt the interest rate war and to give 
relief to the homebuilding industry and 
the home buying public. Just last Mon- 
day, the House passed by an overwhelm- 
ing vote a bill to provide in the neighbor- 
hood of $4 billion additional mortgage 
purchasing authority for the Federal Na- 
tional Mortgage Association. We will 
shortly be in conference with the Senate 
which has passed a similar bill and be- 
fore long, will have this legislation on 
its way to the President. This measure 
will help relieve the drought of mortgage 
funds for FHA and VA mortgages. 

A more basic measure reported by our 
committee is HR. 14026 which, as 
amended, would set a temporary ceiling 
on certain interest rates and help. to 
restore the flow of savings to normal 
channels. 

As chairman of the Subcommittee on 
Housing, I have seen abundant evidence 
of the impact which tight money is hav- 
ing on homebuilding and the need for 
prompt action to help restore housing 
starts to an adequate level. I am sure 
that the great majority of my colleagues 
know firsthand from their own districts 
how serious this problem is and share my 
deep concern. 

Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker and Mem- 
bers of the House, I regret to find myself 
in disagreement with the distinguished 
chairman of this subcommittee and the 
members thereof. I have the highest re- 
gard for the chairman and the members 
for the work that they have done. 

However, Mr. Speaker, I believe this 
project is commanding in its importance. 
I say this advisedly. 

Mr. Speaker, we listened to my very 
good and able friend from Michigan a 
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minute ago, and I have great respect for 
him. I know that he is a thorough stu- 
dent and one of the outstanding Mem- 
bers of our body. I am sorry that we 
disagree on this project. 

Mr. Speaker, we are returning to our 
country today literally hundreds of mil- 
lions of dollars from offshore develop- 
ments made possible through research, 
made possible through scientific teams 
such as this one which has now been put 
together. Let us not get in the position 
where we cannot carry out projects of 
this nature with both men of genius and 
ability. : 

Mr. Speaker, the only way we move 
ahead is through men whose intellectual 
capacity is devoted to studying the un- 
known in all fields including what is un- 
der the sea and in the sky. 

Mr. Speaker, to stop this project now 
would represent a waste of money. 

I was surprised to hear my friend from 
Illinois make these remarks about the 
engineering firm involved here. I do not 
know “Mr. Brown” from “Mr. Smith” in 
this situation. I know they are com- 
petent people. I know that in both politi- 
cal parties we have fundraising dinners. 

Mr. Speaker, I remember when Pres- 
ident Eisenhower was.in the White 
House, that on his birthday there would 
be .$100-a-plate dinners and $1,000-a- 
plate dinners in almost every section of 
the country and no one cast aspersions 
upon the motives of the people who at- 
tended these dinners. 

To try to throw sand into, the eyes of 
the Members of this body upon the mer- 
its of this very important project, be- 
cause of the fact that some people in 
both political parties made political 
contributions is, I say, the most. unfair 
situation to which I have listened in a 
long time. Unfair to the people in- 
volved who made the contribution; and 
more than that, unfair to the Members 
of the House of Representatives. 

Mr. Speaker, it implies that we do not 
have enough ability to make up our own 
minds as to whether or not a project such 
as this is worthwhile. This is a valu- 
able project and it should not be stopped 
in midstream. 

Mr. GONZALEZ. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the Recorp. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GONZALEZ.. Mr. Speaker, I de- 
plore the fact that the colleague from 
Tilinois has spoken to this House in a 
manner that is very much resented by 
me when he injected the names of two 
of the most honored and distinguished 
constituents in my district. I refer to 
the insinuations and inferences the gen- 
tleman from Illinois made when he men- 
tioned the name of Mr. and Mrs. Alfred 
Negley, of San Antonio, Tex., stating that 
they were strong supporters of and con- 
tributors to the National Democratic 
Party and President Lyndon B. Johnson. 
These contributions were made accord- 
ing to law and were proudly and publicly 
made and donated, for the whole world 
to see and to know. What is wrong with 
this? 
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The Alfred Negleys, of San Antonio, 
are distinguished San Antonians. They 
are civic, social, and business leaders of 
my community. They have distinguished 
themselves by their zeal and devotion in 
many community programs and projects 
that have enriched and helped our city 
of San Antonio, 

Mrs. Alfred Negley is a State commit- 
teewoman from Bexar County to the 
State Democratic executive committee; 
she has also served as the vice president 
of the State Democratic National Com- 
mittee. 

Would the gentleman have her con- 
tribute to any but our great President 
from Texas, Lyndon B. Johnson, and the 
Democratic Party? Is he resentful they 
are not Republicans? Iam proud of the 
fact these honorable and. distinguished 
San Antonians are Democrats. 

Mr. EVINS of Tennessee, Mr. 
Speaker, I yield 2 minutes to the gentle- 
man from California [Mr. Van DEERLIN]; 

Mr. VAN DEERLIN. Mr. Speaker, 
when we vote in a few minutes on the 
preferential motion offered by the gentle- 
man from Texas, we will not be making 
the final decision on whether or not sci- 
ence is to explore the inner earth through 
core drillings of the earth’s crust: Sci- 
ence will do the job. Soviet science will 
do it. 

Mr. Speaker, 5 years ago the Soviet 
Union embarked upon a course of explo- 
ration of the inner earth through a series 
of five deep drillings. Two of those proj- 
ects are today underway and in opera- 
tion, one of which, an offshore drilling 
such as is contemplated by Mohole, ex- 
pected to reach a depth of 9 miles, 

Mr. KING of Utah. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. VAN DEERLIN. I yield to the 
gentleman. 

Mr. KING of Utah. Mr. Speaker, I 
would just like to say I think the gentle- 
man is making a most significant state- 
ment. I associate myself with him and 
hope that the House will approve the 
funds necessary to continue this project. 

Mr. VAN DEERLIN. I thank the gen- 
tleman from Utah [Mr. KinG]. 

Here is our chance today to keep the 
United States of America in the race. 
There is not a Member of this House 
who does not expect and fervently hope 
that America will have the first man on 
the moon. Just because the exploration 
of the inner earth of the planet on which 
we live is not as exciting as the race for 
the moon—on which we are properly 
spending some $40 billion—let us not 
yield the entire field to that other great 
power. 

The chairman of the subcommittee, 
whom I respect, and the gentleman from 
Ohio on the other side, have both men- 
tioned the expense with which we are 
faced in Vietnam as being a reason for 
withholding the money for Project 
Mohole. Well, I hope we do not ever 
reach the time when we are going to let 
our enemies in southeast Asia determine 
what we shall do in the fields of science 
and exploration. 

Mr. Speaker, that is what we will be 
doing if we abandon the Mohole project 
at this point. 
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Mr. EVINS of Tennessee. Mr. Speak- 
er, I yield 1 minute to the gentleman 
from New Jersey [Mr. JoEtson]. r 

Mr. JOELSON. Mr. Speaker, I 
thought for some time and I still believe 
that we must establish a system of 
priorities on expenditures in view of our 
military and domestic needs. 

Mr. Speaker, I was one of five or six 
Members of this House who very reluc- 
tantly and regretfully voted against the 
space appropriation because I thought 
it too large. For the same reason I feel 
that this thing can wait. 

I am not persuaded by the argument 
about what the Soviet Union is doing. 
I do not think we should shape our pol- 
icies on the principle of competing with 
the Soviet Union. We must make our 
own determination and not let others 
call the turn, 

Mr. Speaker, we have our own needs 
to consider. I have heard it said that 
we will lose some $55 million already 
spent on this Mohole project, but I have 
not been convinced that there will be 
any irreparable damage because this 
project, which may be a good project, 
will merely be put on the shelf. I am 
sure that hopefully when our military 
needs can be reduced, we can revive it. 
At that time, I am sure we will look at it 
very favorably. 

Mr, Speaker, I have not heard any 
demonstration of the argument that 
there will be an irreparable loss of $55 
million, We will get the benefit. of it 
but we will just haye to defer it. 

Mr. O'HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
one of the first measures that held my 
deep interest and had my active support 
when I came to the Congress 18 years 
ago was the act that created the National 
Science Foundation. Since then the 
Foundation has made a mighty contribu- 
tion to the advancement of the scientific 
position of our country and the welfare 
of our people. 

The abandonment at this time of Proj- 
ect Mohole, as administered by the Na- 
tional Science Foundation, it seems to 
me would be tragic. I appreciate the 
position of the committee, for which I 
have the strongest admiration, based 
upon the question of the wisdom of pro- 
ceeding at this time when we face such 
large demands because of Vietnam. 
Nevertheless, I feel strongly that this is 
not the place where economy may 
most commendably be practiced. In- 
deed, Mr. Speaker, I would not wish to 
put myself in the position of aiding and 
abetting the delay of even 1 day in 
the quest for knowledge of the secrets 
of the earth and the seas. 

Iam not sure that time will not deter- 
mine Public Law 454 as the greatest 
accomplishment of the 89th Congress. It 
provides a program of expanded oceano- 
graphie research and creates a Commis- 
sion on Marine Science, Engineering, and 
Resources representative of government, 
industry, and science. I am very sorry 
that Project Mohole is not to keep pace 
with this program and share in the 
mighty work ahead. 

The resources of the seas—physical, 
geological, chemical, and biological—are 
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beyond calculation, their wealth prac- 


tically untouched. 


In 5 years the United States has been 
paid close to a billion dollars from leases 
for oil rights on the Continental Shelf, 
and this billion dollars is a direct return 
on our modest investment in research 
not unlike that contemplated by Project 
Mohole. 

All over the world submarine mining 
is going on for tin, sulfur, iron, coal, 
gold, and diamonds. A vast new fron- 
tier is opening up. It indeed would be 
the tragedy of history if the United 
States should reach the moon and lose 
the earth because in the conquest of space 
we were generous and in the quest for 
better knowledge of the land and the seas 
of our own earth we were downright 
stingy. 

Mr. KEITH. Mr, Speaker, I am. well 
aware that inflation is gripping our 
country and that the cost of living is 
getting out of hand. But I question the 
wisdom of abruptly cutting off funds for 
Operation Mohole on this basis. While 
we try to save $19,700,000 this year we 
will be losing $36,600,000 in irrecoverable 
costs and contract terminations. Even 
an 18-month stoppage right now would 
set back many of the operations as much 
as 5 years. 

Because Mohole is primarily an effort 
in basic science, many people are un- 
aware of its usefulness. To date the 
project has generated 103. inventions, 
many of which will be invaluable in pres- 
ent and future ventures under the sea. 
But the project's most important value 
to basic research cannot be measured in 
any simple terms. The payoff will be on 
a long-range basis. 

Certainly the Soviets are aware of this 
long-range payoff because they have just 
recently announced plans for their own 
Mohole-type project. When I visited the 
Soviet Union this past winter with our 
distinguished colleague, PAUL ROGERS, it 
was obyious that the Soviets are placing 
high priority on all kinds of underwater 
activities and that they are making rapid 
progress. Whether we like it or not, we 
are in a race for inner space. 

Certainly if we can afford to spend $5 
billion for space efforts and $61 billion 
for our national defense, $19 million is 
not, too much to ask for a project like 
Mohole. Knowledge of the sea and its 
subsurface is an essential part of our na- 
tional defense and the revelation of the 
secrets of the seas and the subsurface of 
the earth will be as rewarding as the 
benefits of exploring outer space. 

Mr. VIVIAN. Mr. Speaker, I rise to 
support the recommendation of the Ap- 
propriations Committee, that further 
funds for the Mohole project be denied 
at this time. I believe this increasingly 
expensive project should be deferred. 

As the Members of this body are well 
aware, we in Congress will be forced in 


_the coming months to appropriate sums 


well beyond the budget to meet the cost 
of the war in Vietnam, and vital and 
undeferrable domestic programs will 
continue to require increased funds. The 
Mohole project, though of great interest 
to many scientists and certainly to 
me, is not a high priority project. To 
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my mind, the project simply is not as 
important to the Nation as numerous 
other alternative expenditures. Fur- 


‘thermore, those who ‘support the Mo- 


hole project need not conclude that it 
now will be dead, never to revive. The 
project can be revived readily when 
finances permit. The engineering de- 
sign work for the project is virtually 
completed; but very little construction 
work has been started. Thus very little 
money will be lost, by stopping construc- 
tion at this point and putting the few 
completed items into storage. The re- 
sponsible course of action to follow is the 
course proposed by the Appropriation 
Committee, to refuse further funds at 
this time. 

Let me add, that I hope the Appropria- 
tions Committee will recommend defer- 
ral or reduction of numerous other pro- 
grams in all instances not essential at 
this moment, or not economically ad- 
vantageous, for I am concerned that 
many individuals in this Nation, par- 
ticularly older persons living on pen- 
sions, will suffer serious financial harm 
unless we take more resolute steps to 
slow the growing inflation. 

Mr. MONAGAN. Mr. Speaker, I sup- 
port the committee and oppose the pro- 
posal of the gentlemen from Texas and 
others to continue the financing of the 
Mohole project. 

This.is certainly a time when we should 
look to save money and to cut down on 


‘projects of long-range or doubtful value. 


No one can demonstrate the worth of 
this project. 

By suspending it at this point we can 
save $20 million in the first year and 
probably three times that amount subse- 
quently. 

This is one occasion where we can show 
financial responsibility and help to keep 
our national expenditures in line. 

GENERAL LEAVE TO EXTEND 


Mr. EVINS of Tennessee. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
all Members may be permitted to revise 
and extend their remarks on this matter. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. EVINS of Tennessee. Mr. 
Speaker, we have discussed this matter 
at length. The Mohole project has been 
under way since 1959. The original esti- 
mates went from $5 million to $15 mil- 
lion. The latest estimates are $125 mil- 
lion. It has gone up since then and 
they have not even built the platform as 
yet. 


Mr. Speaker, there has been some sci- 
entific knowledge obtained from it. It 
is not all a loss. Nobody is going to say 
it has all been lost, 

The Navy is carrying on ocean- 
ographic programs. The Department of 
Commerce is carrying on similar pro- 
grams. The Atomic Energy Commission 
is too. The buget estimates that Gov- 
ernment-wide we will obligate $219 mil- 
1855 for oceanography in fiscal year 
1967. 

Mr. Speaker, by voting down this proj- 
ect we will be saving $20 million this year 
and $75 million in the next 3 years, 
and maybe $1 billion in the future. 
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There is no military commitment con- 
nected with this program. This is a 
marginal project having little priority. 

Therefore, Mr. Speaker, I believe the 
preferential motion should be voted 
down. 

ü Mr. Speaker, I move the previous ques- 
on, 

The previous question was ordered. 

The question was taken, and on a divi- 
sion (demanded by Mr. MATSUNAGA) 
there were—ayes 59, noes 108. 

So the motion of the gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. CAsEY] was not agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, 
the motion of the gentleman from Ten- 
nessee [Mr. Evins] is agreed to. 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will re- 
port the next amendment in disagree- 
ment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Senate amendment No. 28: Page 42, line 
12, insert the following: 

“FELLOWSHIPS FOR CITY PLANNING AND URBAN 
STUDIES . 

For fellowships for city planning and ur- 
ban studies as authorized by section 810 
of the Housing Act of 1964 (20 US.C. 811), 
$500,000: Provided, That not to exceed $30,- 
000 of this appropriation shall be available 
for administrative expenses: Provided fur- 
ther, That this sum shall be deducted from 
grants for urban renewal.” 


Mr. BOW. Mr. Speaker, a parliamen- 
tary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr.BOW. Has the motion of the gen- 
tleman from Tennessee [Mr. Evins], on 
amendment No. 26, been adopted? 

The SPEAKER. It was agreed to by 
unanimous consent. 

Mr. BOW. There was confusion, and 
I did not hear whether it had been 
adopted. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from 
Tennessee is recognized. 

Mr. EVINS of Tennessee. Mr. Speak- 
er, I offer a motion. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. Evins of Tennessee moves that the 
House recede from its disagreement to the 
amendments of the Senate numbered 28 and 
concur therein with an amendment, as fol- 
lows: In lieu of the last proviso therein, in- 
sert the following: “Provided further, That 
this sum shall be derived by transfer from 


funds previously made available for grants 
for urban renewal.” 


The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will re- 
port the next amendment in disagree- 
ment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Senate amendment No. 33: page 45, line 
1, insert the following: “to remain available 
until expended:“. 


Mr. EVINS of Tennessee. Mr. Speak- 
er, I offer a motion. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. Evins of Tennessee moves that the 
House recede from its disagreement to the 
amendment of the Senate numbered 33 and 
concur therein. 


The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will re- 
pori Ate next amendment in disagree- 
ment. 


The Clerk read as follows: 

Senate amendment No. 38: page 48, line 
21, insert the following: 
“OFFICE BUILDING EQUIPMENT AND FURNISHINGS 

“For equipment, furnishings, and fixtures, 
not otherwise provided for, in connection 
with initial occupancy of a headquarters 
office building for the Department in the 
District of Columbia, to remain available 
until expended, $700,000 of which $25,000 
shall be transferred from the appropriation 
for “Public housing programs, Administra- 
tive expenses” and $100,000 shall be trans- 
ferred from funds available for nonadminis- 
trative expenses under the ‘Limitation on 
administrative and nonadministrative ex- 
penses, Federal Housing Administration.’ ” 


Mr. EVINS of Tennessee. Mr. Speak- 
er, I offer a motion. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. Evins of Tennessee moves that the 
House recede from its disagreement to the 
amendment of the Senate numbered 38 and 
concur therein. 


The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, 
a motion to reconsider the vote on the 
conference report, and the votes by 
which action was taken on the several 
motions, will be laid on the table. 

Mr.HALL. Mr. Speaker, reserving the 
right to object, may I make an inquiry 
of the distinguished gentleman from 
Tennessee concerning amendment No. 23 
as reported in the conference report 
which, on page 6, states simply that it 
appropriates $4,245,000,000 for “R and 
D,” as proposed by the House, instead of 
$2,246,600,000 as proposed by the Senate. 
Is it possible that there is a $2 billion 
difference in those two? 

Mr. EVINS of Tennessee. The gentle- 
man has an excellent point. It is a typo- 
graphical error. 

Mr. HALL. Further reserving the 
right to object, what is the typographical 
error? Is it the “4” or the “2” number? 
I certainly hope it is not the “4”. 

Mr. EVINS of Tennessee. The gentle- 
man is correct. The correct figure for 
the bill as passed by the Senate is 
$4,246 600,000. 

Mr. HALL. I withdraw my reserva- 
tion. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, a 
motion to reconsider the conference re- 
port and the several motions are laid on 
the table. 

Mr. EVINS of Tennessee. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to re- 
vise and extend my remarks on the con- 
ference report and to include tables 
showing appropriations for the various 
agencies included in the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Tennessee? 

There was no objection. 


HIGHWAY SAFETY ACT OF 1966 


Mr. KLUCZYNSKI. Mr. Speaker, I 
move that the House resolve itself into 
the Committee of the Whole House on 
the State of the Union for the consid- 
eration of the bill (H.R. 13290) to amend 


title 23 of the United States Code to ' 


provide for highway safety research and 
development, certain highway safety 
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programs, a national driver register, and 
a highway accident research and test 
facility. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the motion offered by the gentleman 
from Illinois. 

The motion was agreed to. 

IN THE COMMITTEE OF THE WHOLE 


Accordingly, the House resolved it- 
self into the Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union for 
the consideration of the bill, H.R. 13290, 
with Mr. Brooxs in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

By unanimous consent, the first read- 
ing of the bill was dispensed with. 

The CHAIRMAN. Under the rule, the 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. KLUCZYN- 
SKI] will be recognized for 1 hour and 
the gentleman from Florida [Mr. 
CRAMER] will be recognized for 1 hour. 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from Illinois. 

Mr. KLUCZYNSKI. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield to the chairman of the Committee 
on Public Works, the gentleman from 
Maryland [Mr. FALLON] such time as he 
may consume. 

Mr. FALLON. Mr. Chairman, H.R. 
13290 as reported from the Public Works 
Committee is the Highway Safety Act of 
1966. It is the product of long and care- 
ful consideration, and I believe that it 
will provide a sound framework within 
which the several States will be able to 
develop and effectively operate highway 
safety programs that will ultimately 
contribute greatly to reduction of high- 
way accidents and the terrible toll of 
death, injuries, and property damage 
that arise from those accidents. 

The bill sets forth the minimum areas 
in which the Secretary must promulgate 
standards to which the States must sub- 
scribe under the program. Combined 
with the guidelines outlined in the com- 
mittee report, I believe a strong and pro- 
ductive safety program will emerge. 

This legislation places responsibility 
for action on highway safety in the 
States, where it properly belongs. It 
requires that the Secretary work closely 
with the States in the development of 
standards, research, demonstration proj- 
ects, and related activities. : 

It establishes the National Highway 
Safety Agency for administrative pur- 
poses, and the National Highway Safety 
Advisory Committee for advisory pur- 
poses. It protects the right of our citi- 
zens to full information on research and 
investigative work done under the law, 
and it directs the Secretary to make a 
full study of the relationship between 
alcoholism and highway safety, a serious 
and perplexing problem. s 

H.R. 13290 continues the policy of 
meaningful cooperation between the 
States and the Federal Government on 
highway matters. I believe it is a firm 
step forward in the struggle to save lives, 
and I urge that we act with strong voice 
to put it into effect. 

The Committee on Public Works there- 
fore recommends the enactment of H.R. 
13290, as amended. 

In doing so, we pause to express a debt 
of gratitude. John Baldwin, the author 
of the Baldwin amendment upon which 
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this Highway Safety Act is based, served 
on the Public Works Committee from the 
time he came to the Congress from Cali- 
fornia. in January 1955. His death on 
March 9, 1966, 1 week after the Presi- 
dent’s safety message was received by the 
House, saddened every member of this 
committee. But even in death, as he 
had so often done in life, he strengthened 
us. However it may become known, 
whoever may wear the mantle of credit 
for it, for the members of the Public 
Works Committee this legislation will 
always evoke the image of John Baldwin. 
We would be less than the men we would 
like to be if we failed here to acknowl- 
edge our debt to him for his leadership 
in meeting the Federal responsibility in 
highway safety. No man worked 
harder—nor left behind him a committee 
of colleagues more determined to see his 
task completed and his goal achieved. 

Mr. KLUCZYNSKI. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield myself such time as I may consume. 

Mr. Chairman, H.R. 13290, the High- 
way Safety Act of 1966, as reported, re- 
quires, as did the original Baldwin 
amendment which the House passed by 
an overwhelming majority last year, that 
each State must have a highway safety 
program, approved by the Secretary of 
Commerce, which is in accordance with 
uniform standards to promulgate by 
the Secretary, on or before December 31, 
1967. 

The uniform standards to be promul- 
gated by the Secretary must include, but 
are not limited to, standards for im- 
proved driver performance, including 
driver education, testing, and licensing, 
and for improved pedestrian perform- 
ance; an effective accident record sys- 
tem; improved accident investigation 
procedures; vehicle registration and in- 
spection; highway design and mainte- 
nance as they relate to safety, including 
lighting, highway markings, and surface 
treatment; traffic control; vehicle codes 
and laws; the detection and correction of 
high accident locations; and emergency 
services. 

The committee’s report on this bill 
spells out, in considerable detail, guide- 
lines for the Secretary in formulating 
these minimum standards. 

The Secretary is required by the lan- 
guage of the bill itself to work with the 
States, localities, and other public and 
private organizations in the develop- 
ment of these standards. 

If a State does not have an approved 
program by December 31, 1967, it is sub- 
ject to a reduction in its Federal-aid 
highway funds of 10 percent. The Sec- 
retary is authorized to waive this 10-per- 
cent reduction if he believes it is in the 
public interest to do so. 

This does not mean that every State 
must be moving full speed on every as- 
pect of highway safety by December 31, 
but rather that it must have subscribed 
to the minimum standards and be im- 
plementing at least some parts of a 
comprehensive program based on those 
minimum standards. 

The committee is well aware that the 
possible 10 percent reduction in highway 
funds is a potentially severe penalty. 
The committee also believes, however, 
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that if we are going to commit Federal 
funds to this program to the extent con- 
templated, effective performance should 


be required. 

Mr. HAYS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. KLUCZYNSKI. I yield to the 
gentleman from Ohio. 


Mr. HAYS. Do they have any mini- 
mum standards now under this Federal 
highway program? 

Mr. KLUCZYNSKI. No. No mini- 
mum safety standards whatsoever. 

Mr. HAYS. In other words, the Fed- 
eral Government has no control. If a 
State comes in and wants its 90 percent 
for an interstate highway, they get it 
without showing anything? 

t Mr. KLUCZYNSKI. Yes, they do get 

Mr. HAYS. But they do have some 
kind of standards, do they not? 

Mr. KLUCZYNSKI. Yes. Set by the 
Secretary of Commerce. 

Mr. HAYS. Are you aware that the 
Bureau of Public Roads allowed the 
State of Pennsylvania to build Inter- 
state 70 on both the west end and east 
end up to and onto the Pennsylvania 
Turnpike, which is a worn-out, over- 
crowded, dangerous highway, with no 
separation between the eastbound and 
westbound lanes except an iron rail, and 
they funneled all of that traffic onto an 
already overcrowded highway and 
charged the people a toll and caused un- 
counted deaths on that 90 miles of 
crowded highway? Will this bill pre- 
vent that kind of thing going on? 

Mr. KLUCZYNSKI. If the gentle- 
man will wait until I conclude my state- 
ment, I will be happy to answer to give 
you all the necessary information. 

Mr. HAYS. I will appreciate it if the 
gentleman will speak to that specific 
point. 

Mr. KLUCZYNSKI. Mr. Chairman, 
less than a year ago this Congress en- 
acted the Highway Beautification Act. 
It is mandatory upon the States to the 
extent that if they fail to comply with 
its provisions, they face a reduction of 
their Federal-aid highway funds. In 
initially submitting the beautification 
legislation to the Congress, the admin- 
istration proposed a reduction of 100 
percent of highway funds for noncom- 
pliance. The Congress reduced that to a 
10-percent reduction. In submitting pro- 
posed highway safety legislation to the 
Congress, the administration proposed 
that the entire program be wholly volun- 
tary, with no requirement for compliance. 
We are dealing here with an effort to 
save lives, and the committee believes 
that such an effort is surely at least as 
urgent and essential to the public wel- 
fare as highway beautification. 

The bill as reported makes the Gov- 
ernor of each State the official responsi- 
ble for the State’s highway safety pro- 
gram, but it places no restriction on his 
power to delegate his functions for ad- 
ministrative purposes. 

As the report on the bill makes clear, 
the committee believes that both driver 
education and vehicle inspection are 
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essential elements in the highway safety 
program. However, we do not believe 
that these two subjects should be singled 
out for special statutory treatment or 
special funding, as against the other 
equally important subjects included in 
the specified minimum standards. The 
committee believes that splitting off 
these two subjects can only lead to im- 
balance and confusion in the handling 
of the safety program as a whole. 

The bill establishes the National 
Highway Safety Agency within the De- 
partment of Commerce to administer the 
highway safety program and sets forth 
the general qualifications of the agency’s 
administrator, as well as his salary level 
and that of the Federal Highway Ad- 
ministrator. We have been informed 
that the executive branch plans to estab- 
lish an agency within the Department of 
Commerce to handle highway safety, and 
it is the committee’s opinion that safety 
is sufficiently important to justify the 
agency’s creation by statute, with ap- 
propriate requirements to keep highway 
design and construction and highway 
safety in proper perspective. 

H.R. 13290 as reported also establishes 
the National Highway Safety Advisory 
Committee, specifically empowered to 
work with the Secretary in developing 
standards and recommending research 
projects. The committee believes that 
the kind of membership on the commit- 
tee specified in the bill is essential, so 
that it will be widely representative and 
with people on it whose knowledge and 
standing will inspire enthusiasm, confi- 
dence, and cooperation in the safety pro- 
gram. Without public confidence and 
cooperation, we cannot hope to achieve 
results in highway safety. 

The reported bill authorizes a sub- 
stantial research program in highway 
safety, designed to put to use the re- 
search that has already been done in the 
field and to provide the additional in- 
formation needed to enable us to develop 
sound long-range safety programs. A 
total of $55 million is authorized for the 
fiscal years 1967, 1968, and 1969. This 
is the amount the administration recom- 
mended for research in that 3-year pe- 
riod. 

For allocation to the States for their 
highway safety programs, H.R. 13290 
authorizes the appropriation of a total 
of $215 million for fiscal years 1967, 1968, 
and 1969. One-fourth of that amount is 
required to be used for local highway 
safety programs. The committee be- 
lieves that specific local participation is 
an essential component of the State pro- 
gram. This total $215 million authori- 
zation is $55 million more than the 
authorization the administration recom- 
mended for the 3-year period. The com- 
mittee believes that the administration's 
recommendation was too low, in view of 
the magnitude of the accident and death 
rates, and particularly in view of the 
need for programs at the local level. 

These funds are to be apportioned to 
the States 75 percent on the basis of pop- 
ulation and 25 percent at the discretion 
of the Secretary, for the next 3 years. 
The committee believes that 3 years is 
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long enough to give us some basic ex- 
perience in this field, and that there- 
after the Secretary’s authority to allo- 
cate 25 percent of the funds should be 
eliminated. Therefore, in January 1969 
the Secretary is required to submit to the 
Congress his recommendations for a 
nondiscretionary formula for apportion- 
ment of 100 percent of these funds to 
the States after fiscal year 1969. 

The reported bill specifically prohibits 
the appropriation of these funds from 
the highway trust fund except to the ex- 
tent that additional funds are specifically 
appropriated to the trust fund for this 


purpose. 

H.R. 13290 as reported requires that 
the information developed through acci- 
dent investigations conducted by Federal 
officials and through research projects be 
made available to interested parties and 
to the public. The committee does not 
believe there is either sufficient experi- 
ence or sufficient evidence to justify with- 
holding this information, developed 
through research conducted by a public 
agency using public funds. The commit- 
tee is also convinced that if it is the in- 
tent of the Congress that the maximum 
information should be made available to 
the public, it is necessary that the legis- 
lation so specify, and the reported bill 
clearly does that. 

It also requires that detailed reports 
on all phases of the highway safety pro- 
gram—both the State programs and the 
research programs—be submitted to the 
Congress each year, so that the Congress 
may properly evaluate the action being 
taken, the progress being made, and the 
needs for the future. 

Present statistics indicate that alcohol 
is a factor present to some degree in 
about 50 percent of all accidents. This 
is a serious problem, and a perplexing 
one. Its alleviation and control will be 
extremely difficult, but it is obviously too 
serious, in terms of highway safety, to be 
evaded. Accordingly, H.R. 13290 directs 
the Secretary of Commerce to make a 
study of the relationship between alco- 
holism and highway safety, and to report 
the results of that study to the Congress 
by July 1, 1967, together with his recom- 
mendations for any legislation that he 
believes could help to alleviate this grow- 
ing problem. 

H.R. 13290 as reported is considerably 
stronger than the legislation recommend- 
ed by the administration. It is also far 
more specific in terms of the authorities 
it grants, requires, or withholds. The 
committee believes that this legislation 
is essential to the national welfare, but 
it also believes that the carefully drafted 
language contained in the bill, together 
with the legislative history contained in 
the report, is essential if we are to suc- 
ceed in enlarging, rather than impairing, 
the power and ability of the States to 
deal with the highway safety problem. 

The committee also believes that it is 
absolutely essential that the Congress 
maintain continuing watch over this pro- 
gram; it is for that reason that appropri- 
ation authorizations extend only through 
1969, rather than for 6 years as the ad- 
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Mr. KLUCZYNSKI. I will be happy 
to yield to the gentleman from Ohio. 

Mr. HAYS. Mr. Chairman, I want to 
congratulate the distinguished gentle- 
man from Illinois for the very fine job 
that he does on this committee and in 
presenting these bills. 

Mr. Chairman, as I have often said, 
Congress passes a lot of good legislation 
but sometimes we get some pretty poor 
administration. 

I realize that the gentleman cannot 
personally look after all of these things 
which the Department of Commerce 
should look at. 

Mr. Chairman, I intend to support the 
gentleman's bill because I think we all 
believe in highway safety, but I submit 
to you, it is a little bit foolish to spend 
money to try to teach people safe driving 
habits when: this same Department of 
Commerce that is going to administer 
this allows a situation to exist—not only 
allows it to exist but encourages it and 
condones it—as exists between Breeze- 
wood, Pa., and New Stanton, Pa., where 
they put all of Interstate 70’s traffic 
onto an overcrowded wornout toll road. 

Mr. Chairman, I would hope that the 
gentleman would find some time—and I 
know that he is as busy as we all are— 
to call these people up and point out to 
them what an idiotic thing this is to al- 
low conditions like that to exist and to 
condone them and give them money to 
do it with. 

Mr, KLUCZYNSKI, I assure the gen- 
tleman from Ohio that the House Com- 
mittee on Public Works will check into 
the matter, and we will call you in the 
near future. 

Mr. HAYS. Mr. Chairman, if the gen- 
tleman will yield further, I drive this 
highway. I do not mind paying the toll. 
I would be glad to pay twice as much toll 
for a decent highway. But I would like 
to point out that 2 weeks ago Sunday 
when I came back from Ohio I had to 
travel at 65 miles an hour or get run 
over. There are two lanes of traffic each 
way, with bumper-to-bumper traffic— 
and I mean bumper-to-bumper—going 
65, miles an hour in a driving rain. In 
one accident alone I saw 14 cars involved. 

Mr. CRAMER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KLUCZYNSKI. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Florida. 

Mr, CRAMER. Perhaps I can help 
clarify the situation for the gentleman. 
Under present law there are two sec- 
tions relating to safety matters. Both of 
them relate solely to Federal aid to high- 
ways. The Pennsylvania Turnpike is not 
a Federal aid highway. Up to this point 
the Federal Government has had no ju- 
risdiction over safety features relating to 
the Pennsylvania Turnpike. However, as 
this bill is drafted, the language on page 
10, line 11, providing for a specific high- 
way design, includes all highways, and 
in the future will include the Pennsyl- 
vania Turnpike and any other highway 
in any State relating to accident-free 
standards. 

Mr, HAYS, Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield at that point? R 

Mr. KLUCZYNSKI. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Ohio. 
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Mr. HAYS. I am glad that the gen- 
tleman clarified it, but the point I was 
making, and the point that disturbs me, 
was that the Federal Government gave 
the State of Pennsylvania 90 cents on 
the dollar to build Interstate 70 from the 
Maryland line to Breezewood on the 
Pennsylvania Turnpike, and then gave 
them 90 cents on the dollar to take the 
traffic off at New Stanton to the West 
Virigina line where, 15 miles later, it 
comes into my State. We in Ohio have 
built it border to border now. It is either 
completed or under construction. I say 
that the Federal Bureau of Public Roads 
gave Pennsylvania the money to make 
this dangerous situation exist, and that 
is what I object to: 

Mr. CRAMER. Mr. Chairman, if the 
gentleman will yield further, I will say 
to the gentleman that under this legisla- 
tion that will not be possible in the 
future. 

Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. KLUCZYNSKI. I yield to the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania: 

Mr. SAYLOR. Iam delighted to hear 
the gentleman from Ohio make his state- 
ment, because we in the State of Penn- 
sylvania have complained that the De- 
partment of Commerce made the State 
of Pennsylvania accept as a portion of 
its Interstate System, the Pennsylvania 
Turnpike, and we have not received a 
nickel for it. It does create a bad situa- 
tion, and if the Department of Commerce 
would only allow the State of Pennsyl- 
vania to have its mileage and not charge 
them with mileage on the Interstate Sys- 
tem, which was not a part of it, but paid 
for entirely by the people of Pennsyl- 
vania and those who use the road, we 
would eliminate that situation. 

Mr. HAYS. Iam blaming the Bureau 
of Public Roads, as apparently the 
gentleman is, and I sincerely hope that 
the committee will do whatever is neces- 
sary to make them correct that before 
hundreds more people get killed. 

Mr. SAYLOR. Iam happy to cooper- 
ate not only with the committee, but 
with the gentleman from Ohio and any- 
one else to eliminate and correct that 
situation. j 

Mr. KLUCZYNSKI, I thank the 
gentleman, and I assure both of you that’ 
I shall check into the matter with the 
highway department, the department 
of roads, and the Commerce Depart- 
ment, and report to you. 

Mr. HAYS. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. CRAMER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield further on that same 
question? 

Mr. KLUCZYNSKI. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Florida. 

Mr. CRAMER. I will say to the gen- 
tleman from Ohio and the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania that we also held 
lengthy hearings on toll road facilities, 
and the very tight problem the gentle- 
man mentioned with regard to the 
Pennsylvania Turnpike. Under present 
law, the Bureau of Public Roads of the 
Federal Government cannot put any 
money that if has in the Interstate Sys- 
tem into improving toll roads. This is 
one of the issues that is before the High- 
way Investigating Subcommittee. The 
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gentleman’s point is well taken, and it has 
been given full consideration by that 
subcommittee. 

Mr. HAYS. Mr. Chairman, if the gen- 
tleman will yield 

Mr. KLUCZYNSKI. I yield to the 
gentleman from Ohio. 

Mr. HAYS. Mr. Chairman, I merely 
want to say to the gentleman that I do 
not want him to improve that toll road. 
It is carrying all it can carry. I just 
want them to build Interstate 70, per- 
haps right beside it, if you want to. At 
least you will have two highways run- 
ning to capacity instead of one highway 
running to double capacity. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Florida [Mr. 
CRAMER]. 

Mr. CRAMER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from Wis- 
consin [Mr. Byrnes]. 

(By unanimous consent, Mr. Byrnes of 
Wisconsin was allowed to proceed out of 
order.) 

Mr. CRAMER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself 10 minutes. 

Mr. Chairman, as I said a moment ago, 
there are presently only two statutory 
sections relating to highway safety in the 
law today. One is the general require- 
ment relating to Federal-aid highways 
that they be designed in a manner con- 
ducive to safety, and the other is the 
Baldwin amendment to Senate Joint 
Resolution 81 adopted last year. 

This legislation, H.R. 13290, imple- 
ments the Baldwin amendment. 

I should like to take a few moments in 
view of the fact that the lengthy com- 
mittee hearings were in fact held in me- 
moriam—and so far as I am concerned 
the consideration of this legislation is in 
memoriam, to pay great tribute to a de- 
ceased Member of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, the late John Baldwin of 
California. 

I had the privilege of coming to Con- 
gress with John Baldwin some 12 years 
ago. I know of no man who was more 
dedicated to full-time service to the pub- 
lic than was John Baldwin. I know also, 
having spoken to him about it many 
times, of his devoted interest in this 
serious highway accident problem 
throughout the entire Nation. Highway 
safety to him meant something that hap- 
pened in his district which he felt was 
wrong and which he thought legislation 
might be able to cure. This indicates to 
me the heart of the man who felt that if 
there were anything which could be done 
by the Federal Government in coopera- 
tion with the States and local interests 
that it should be done. That was the 
nexus of the Baldwin amendment which 
was adopted not only in this House but 
as a result of the conference. It is in 
the statutes now, and it requires the 
adoption of certain standards by the 
States in cooperation with the Federal 
Government. 

This bill implements the Baldwin 
amendment. I am proud to stand on 
the floor of this House at this time speak- 
ing on this bill. I only wish John Bald- 
win were here to hear this discussion, 
because as far as I am concerned this 
discussion and this bill is being consid- 
ered in memoriam to a great Congress- 
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man, a dedicated public servant, and 
someone whom we will miss a great deal 
for many years to come, John Baldwin. 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CRAMER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Nebraska. 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM. I thank the 
gentleman for yielding. I certainly sub- 
scribe to what he has just said. I was 
very much impressed on reading the re- 
port that the committee paid such a fine 
tribute to John. I think his original 
amendment went into this field at quite 
some length. I believe it was passed in 
the committee and House but watered 
down in the conference. However, 
if the original approach of John Bald- 
win had been enacted into law when he 
proposed it, we would have been well 
along the road toward solving this prob- 
lem long before now. I think that would 
be a true statement, and I wonder if the 
gentleman from Florida will agree with 
me on that. 

Mr. CRAMER. I will say to the gen- 
tleman that the late gentleman from 
California wanted to withhold all funds 
if highway safety programs were not 
promulgated. That was compromised in 
conference, and the penalty was deleted. 
This legislation implements the Baldwin 
amendment, and attempts to identify 
and provide solutions for the adminis- 
trative problems, There is no question 
but what the gentleman was a man de- 
voted in his interest to this problem. I 
want to make sure that proper acknowl- 
edgment is given him, and I join with 
the distinguished chairman of our sub- 
committee, the gentleman from Illinois 
(Mr. KLUCZYNSKI], and the chairman of 
our full committee, the gentleman from 
Maryland [Mr. FALLON], in that respect. 

Mr, SISK. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CRAMER. I am glad to yield to 
the gentleman from California [Mr. 
Sisk]. 

Mr. SISK. Mr. Chairman, I want to 
join with the distinguished gentleman 
from Florida in paying tribute to our 
late and very good friend, John Baldwin. 
I happen to know of John’s long interest 
in highway safety and his concern about 
it. Some of it came about through some 
similarities in our travels across country 
from California to Washington and back, 
because John did bring his family across 
with him. We had some similar expe- 
riences in lack of standardization and 
many other problems. I know of his 
great interest in this matter and join 
with the gentleman from Florida in the 
comments he has made here today. I 
appreciate it, because I, too, came to 
Congress along with John Baldwin some 
12 years ago, and he was certainly a 
dedicated public servant. 

I thank the gentleman for yielding. 

Mr. CRAMER. Mr. Chairman, the 
need for a vigorous effective highway 
safety program is obvious. Today there 
are 90 million motor vehicles traveling 
the 3,644,069 miles of highways, roads, 
and streets in the United States. By 
1975 there will be nearly 120 million 
vehicles. Last year, 49,000 persons were 
killed in motor vehicle accidents, and 
recent estimates predict that up to 55,000 
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people may be killed this year. Unless 
we act decisively and now, as Many as 
100,000 persons may be killed in 1975, 
just 9 years hence. The toll of Amer- 
icans killed on our highways since the 
introduction of the automobile is truly 
unbelievable. It is 1.5 million, more 
than all the combat deaths suffered in all 
our wars. 

To the extent that there has been 
governmental leadership in highway 
safety over the years, it has come from 
the States.. Nevertheless, admirable as 
the progressive programs in a few States 
are, they are insufficient and there are 
far too few of them. Safety has become 
this year’s most popular crusade, which 
is all to the good, but accident reduction 
is quite another matter. Everyone is 
eager to participate in the safety dia- 
log, but there is a curious reluctance 
to face up to and shoulder the actual bur- 
den of reducing highway accidents. It 
appears that the only solution is.a man- 
datory safety program. ; 

STATE HIGHWAY SAFETY PROGRAMS 


Mr. Chairman, the heart of this legis- 
lation is the requirement that each State 
shall have a highway safety program 
approved by the Secretary of Commerce, 
designed to reduce traffic accidents and 
deaths, injuries, and property damage 
resulting therefrom. Such programs are 
to be in accordance with uniform stand- 
ards promulgated by the Secretary. 

It is not intended that the Secretary 
shall act unilaterally in preparing these 
standards. On the contrary, the bill 
expressly requires that the standards ve 
developed in cooperation with the States, 
their political subdivisions, appropriate 
Federal departments and agencies, and 
such public and private organizations as 
the Secretary deems appropriate. To 
assure that this concept is carried out 
and to give the Congress an opportunity 
to review the standards, the Secretary 
is required to report to Congress, not 
later than January 10, 1967, all standards 
to be initially applied. 

To obtain nationwide application of 
effective highway safety programs the 
Federal Government must assume a posi- 
tion of leadership in the field. But the 
actual working programs should remain 
in the hands of the States. That is what 
H.R. 13200 strives to accomplish. 

The standards are required to be ex- 
pressed in terms of performance cri- 
teria—that is, they must be written in 
language sufficiently specific to be sus- 
ceptible of evaluation as to their success 
or failure in actual application under the 
States’ programs. There have been 
enough broad generalized recommenda- 
tions written in involved and largely un- 
intelligible jargon. It is time to have 
done with these opiate platitudes and to 
get down to business if we expect to les- 
sen the appalling and ever-increasing 
highway slaughter. 

To that end, the bill provides that the 
standards shall be promulgated so as to 
improve driver performance (including, 
but not limited to, driver education, 
driver testing to determine proficiency to 
operate motor vehicles, driver examina- 
tions, both physical and mental, and 
driver licensing) and to improve pedes- 
trian performance. Certain things are 
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enumerated in the bill which must be 
included in the standards. They are 
provisions for, first, an effective record 
system of accidents; second, accident in- 
vestigations to determine the probable 
causes of accidents, injuries, and deaths; 
third, vehicle registration, operation, and 
inspection; fourth, highway design and 
maintenance, including lighting, mark- 
ings, and surface treatment; fifth, traffic 
control; sixth, vehicle codes and laws; 
seventh, surveillance of traffic for detec- 
tion and correction of high or potentially 
high accident locations; and eighth, 
emergency services. 

The Secretary is not limited to these 
standards. He may add others which he 
determines are needed. But initially, he 
must require that the State programs 
subscribe to standards which at least 
cover the specified areas. 

H.R. 13290 authorizes the appropria- 
tion of a total of $215 million to be ap- 
portioned among the States—less up to 
5 percent for administrative expenses— 
for fiscal years 1967, 1968, and 1969 for 
carrying out the State highway safety 
programs. For the first 3 years, these 
funds are to be apportioned 75 percent 
on the basis of population and 25 percent 
as the Secretary in his discretion may 
determine. By January 1, 1969, the Sec- 
retary is to report to the Congress his 
recommendations with respect to a non- 
discretionary formula for apportionment 
of funds for fiscal year. 1970, and fiscal 
years thereafter. 

All of the provisions of chapter 1 of 
title 23, United States Code, that are 
applicable to Federal-aid primary high- 
way funds, other than provisions relating 
to the apportionment formula and pro- 
visions limiting the expenditure of such 
funds to the Federal-aid system, apply 
to the highway safety funds. There- 
fore, the Federal share of the cost of 
projects to carry out the States high- 
way safety programs will be the same as 
for Federal-aid primary highway proj- 
ects—50 percent, plus the sliding scale 
in public lands States. 

The States’ highway safety programs 
are to apply to all highways, roads, and 
streets, and are not to be limited to the 
Federal- aid system or to the State high- 
way system. Death on our highways 
does not distinguish between highway 
jurisdictions. In keeping with this con- 
cept and to insure that the political sub- 
divisions of a State play an active role 
in the States’ highway safety program, 
H.R. 13290 requires that at least 25 per- 
cent of the funds apportioned to a State 
be spent by political subdivisions of the 
State in carrying out local highway 
safety programs. These local programs 
must be in accordance with the stand- 
ards promulgated by the Secretary, be 
a part of the overall State highway 
safety program, and be approved by the 
Governor. Many counties, cities, towns, 
and other political subdivisions should be 
in a position to make real contributions 
to highway safety through comprehen- 
sive local highway safety programs. 

To finance these local highway pro- 
grams, which were not included in the 
administration’s proposal, the committee 
inereased the funds authorized to be 
appropriated for carrying out the State 
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programs 25 percent over the amounts 
recommended by the administration for 
fiscal years 1967, 1968, and 1969. If there 
are not enough local highway safety 
programs to justify the allocation to po- 
litical subdivisions of the full 25 per- 
cent, the Secretary is authorized to waive 
any or all of the 25 percent local 
expenditure. 

The Senate passed bill, S. 3052, would 
set up a separate program of Federal 
grants to communities which are pre- 
dominantly within a standard metro- 
politan statistical area—that is an area 
with a population of 50,000 or more. 
This program would be the local counter- 
part of, but separate from, the State 
highway safety program, and funds in 
amounts equal to that authorized to be 
appropriated for the State programs are 
authorized to be appropriated for the 
community programs. 

In most States a wide variety of offi- 
cials and State agencies now are respon- 
sible for various aspects of highway 
safety activities. The Committee con- 
siders it essential to administrative 
workability and the success of the pro- 
gram that there be one central authority 
responsible to the Secretary for the 
State’s highway safety program. Ac- 
cordingly, H.R. 13290 requires that the 
Governor of the State be the responsible 
official. Of course, there is no limitation 
on his power to delegate his authority, 
but he is the State official responsible to 
the Federal Government for conduct of 
the State’s program. 

This legislation is intended to assist 
the States initiating safety program ele- 
ments which they do not now have and 
in improving those which they do have. 
It is intended to guide and assist in 
financing additional action. According- 
ly, the bill requires that the expenditures 
by a State and its political subdivisions of 
their own funds for highway safety be 
not less than the average level of such 
expenditures for the last 2 fiscal years 
preceding the date of enactment of the 
Highway Safety Act of 1966. 

In addition, to insure that Federal 
funds will not be used for the payment of 
salaries or other administrative expenses 
of continuing, permanent activities over 
an extended period of time, the bill pro- 
hibits approval of Federal participation 
any project or activity which would re- 
quire the expenditure of Federal funds 
for a period of more than 3 years. 

Grants to the States for carrying out 
State highway safety programs cannot 
be used for research or for highway con- 
struction, maintenance, or design, ex- 
cept for design of safety features of 
highways which could ultimately be in- 
corporated into standards, Research 
and highway construction and mainte- 
nance are provided for by other Federal 
and State programs, and it is intended 
that this legislation not be converted 
into merely another research or highway 
construction program, but rather that 
it produce effective highway safety ac- 
tion programs. 

In October of 1965, the Congress en- 
acted the Highway Beautification Act 
of 1965. It is mandatory upon the States 
to the extent that if they fail to comply 
with its provisions, they face a reduction 
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of their Federal-aid highway funds. In 
submitting proposed highway beautifi- 
cation legislation to the Congress, the 
administration recommended that any 
State failing to comply with its provi- 
sions lose all Federal aid for highway 
construction. The Congress reduced the 
penalty to 10 percent of a State’s Fed- 
eral-aid highway funds for failure to 
control outdoor advertising and a simi- 
lar 10-percent penalty for failure to con- 
trol junkyards. 

In submitting proposed highway safety 
legislation to the Congress, the admin- 
istration recommended that the entire 
program be voluntary. The committee 
believes that highway safety is more ur- 
gent and essential to the public welfare 
than highway beautification. Accord- 
ingly, the bill as rewritten by the com- 
mittee provides that Federal-aid high- 
way funds apportioned on or after Jan- 
uary 1, 1968, to any State which is not 
implementing an approved highway 
safety program shall be reduced 10 per- 
cent. The Secretary may waive this 
penalty when he determines it to be in 
the public interest. 

HIGHWAY SAFETY RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 


Mr. Chairman, H.R. 13290 authorizes 
the Secretary of Commerce, first, to make 
grants to States, local agencies, institu- 
tions, and individuals for the training or 
education of highway safety personnel; 
second, to establish research fellowships 
in highway safety; third, to develop im- 
proved accident investigation procedures 
and emergency service plans; fourth, to 
conduct demonstration projects, and 
fifth, to undertake other related activi- 
ties which he deems necessary to carry 
out highway safety research and develop- 
ment. 

An amount of $55 million is author- 
ized to be appropriated for the first 3 
years to carry out these purposes and to 
conduct safety research now authorized 
by section 307(a) of title 23, United 
States Code. 

NATIONAL HIGHWAY SAFETY ADVISORY 
COMMITTEE 

H.R. 13290 establishes in the Depart- 
ment of Commerce a National Highway 
Safety Advisory Council composed of the 
Secretary, the Federal Highway Admin- 
istrator, and 29 members to be appointed 
by the President. The Councill will ad- 
vise, consult with, and make recommen- 
dations to the Secretary on matters re- 
lating to highway safety; review highway 
research projects or programs; review, 
prior to issuance, standards proposed to 
be issued by the Secretary for guid- 
ance of State highway safety programs; 
and make recommendations relative to 
research projects or programs and 
standards. 


PUBLIC DISCLOSURE OF INFORMATION 


Mr. Chairman, the administration, in 
its proposed legislation, recommended 
that no part of any report of any Federal 
agency, or officers, employees, or agent 
thereof, relating to any highway traffic 
accident or investigation thereof be ad- 
mitted as evidence in any civil or crimi- 
nal action and that no such officer, em- 
ployee, or agent be required to testify in 
such proceedings as to facts developed 
in such investigation. It is also the po- 
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sition of the administration that all rec- 
ords and reports developed from research 
activities should be unavailable to any- 
one except for research purposes and 
then only upon the approval of the 
Secretary. 

The committee believes that facts de- 
veloped in highway accident investiga- 
tions should be available to the interested 
parties. H.R. 13290, as reported by the 
committee, provides that all facts, as dis- 
tinguished from opinions and conclu- 
sions, in any report of any Federal de- 
partment or agency, or any officer, em- 
ployee, or agent thereof, relating to any 
highway traffic accident or the investiga- 
tion thereof conducted pursuant to chap- 
ter 4 of title 23, United States Code, 
shall be available for use in any civil or 
criminal proceeding arising out of the 
accident, and any such officer, employee, 
or agent may be required to testify in 
such proceedings as to the facts devel- 
oped in the investigation. 

The bill, as reported by the committee, 
further provides that such reports shall 
be made available to the public in a man- 
ner which does not identify individuals. 
Also, all completed reports on research 
projects, demonstration projects, and 
other related activities conducted under 
authority of the Highway Safety Act or 
section 307 of title 23, United States 
Code, are to be made available to the 
public in a manner which does not iden- 
tify individuals. 


FINANCING 


H.R. 13290, similar to the Federal-Aid 
Highway Act of 1966, prohibits the ap- 
propriation of funds from the highway 
trust fund for highway safety or highway 
beautification, except to the extent that 
additional funds, either from a 1-percent 
automobile excise tax or from the general 
fund of the Treasury, are first appro- 
priated to the Trust Fund for such pur- 
poses. 

ALCOHOL AND HIGHWAY SAFETY—THE CRAMER 
AMENDMENT 

Mr. Chairman, testimony before the 
committee indicated that alcohol is pres- 
ent to some degree in 50 percent of all 
highway accidents. This is a serious 
problem, and a perplexing one. Its al- 
leviation and control will be extremely 
difficult, but its magnitude precludes its 
evasion. At my insistence, the commit- 
tee wrote a provision into the bill upon 
my motion to require the Secretary of 
Commerce, in consultation with other 
Government and private agencies, to 
make a comprehensive study of alcohol- 
ism and the consumption of alcohol and 
their effects upon and relation to highway 
safety, including review and evaluation 
of State and local laws and enforcement 
procedures concerning driving while un- 
der the influence of alcohol, and State 
and local programs for the treatment or 
rehabilitation of alcoholics and habitual 
drunkards. 

The Secretary is to report the results 
of his study to the Congress by July 1, 
1967, together with recommendations for 
needed legislation, if any. 

Some people have asked me to submit 
a list of possible State actions to imple- 
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ment highway safety programs, and I do 
so herewith: 


1. Measures to improve driver perform- 
ance: Establish or improve driver education 
courses, by establishing State regulations 
and supervision concerning instructor qual- 
ifications, hours of instruction, subjects to 
be covered (including minimum hours of ac- 
tual driving practice) and training aids. 

Establish and enforce strict driver license 
and renewal procedures, including minimum 
age limits and mandatory periodic physical 
and eyesight examinations, skills tests, and 
written or oral examination. 

2. Improve pedestrian performance: Pe- 
destrian education programs beginning at the 
elementary school level; 

Installation of signs and traffic signals 
specifically designed for pedestrian protec- 
tion; 

Enforcement of pedestrian traffic laws. 

3. Effective record system of accidents and 
accident investigations: Utilize efficient com- 
puterized record systems, operated by trained 
personnel, in order to assure that accident 
reports are subject to rapid retrieval and 
analysis; 

Employ personne] trained and competent 
in accident investigation and reporting, to 
make comprehensive meaningful investiga- 
tions as to the exact cause of accidents and 
recommendations for preventive action. 

4. Vehicle registration, operation and in- 
spection: Establish comprehensive central, 
cross-referenced registration and titling sys- 
tems, to make it possible to identify a ve- 
hicle with limited information, as an indis- 
pensable tool to investigation and law en- 
forcement. 

Provide for mandatory, periodic motor 
vehicle inspections at either State-owned 
or privately-owned, State-supervised inspec- 
tion stations, and operated by inspectors 
trained, examined and certified by the State. 

5. Highway design and maintenance: Con- 
duct expanded research into the features of 
highways themselves which may constitute 
traffic hazards; 

Adopt stringent standards for highway de- 
sign which emphasize highway safety and do 
not subordinate safety to highway beauty or 
considerations of economy of construction 
and maintenance. 

6. Trafic control and vehicle codes and 
laws: Utilize advanced traffic control tech- 
niques as soon as they become available, in- 
eluding electronic communication and con- 
trol systems, closed circuit TV surveillance 
systems, etc. 

Improve and expand traffic police forces, 
by employing an adequate number of trained 
personnel; 

Reappraise and revise traffic court systems, 
where necessary, to assure that traffic courts 
are a regularly-established part of the State 
judicial system, with full-time judges and 
staffs, assigned quarters and operating pro- 
cedures which assure reasonable availability 
of court services for alleged offenders; 

Enact basic motor vehicle codes and traffic 
ordinances which are up-to-date and uniform 
throughout the Nation. 

7. Emergency services: Establish measures 
to insure the fastest possible notification of 
an emergency, such as the installation of call 
boxes, aerial surveillance, patrols, etc.; 

Establish control centers, manned and 
equipped to send to an emergency scene peo- 
ple and equipment capable of providing medi- 
cal care, transportation of the injured, 
prompt assessment of all of the elements in- 
volved in the accident, and restoration of 
traffic movement. 


Mr. DOWDY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CRAMER. I yield to the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. DOWDY. Mr. Chairman, I have 
some questions regarding this bill. This 
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will not take very long. I realize that 
you are familiar with the bill and the 
report on the bill that was passed 


yesterday. 
Mr. CRAMER. Yes, that is correct. 
Mr. DOWDY. But separate and 


apart from the bill and the committee 
report of yesterday, there are certain 
duplications in this bill that I wonder 
whether they might be pretty expensive. 
I do not believe the gentleman would be 
wishing to promote certainly the prolif- 
eration of agencies which seems to be 
going on in the Government. 

Mr. Chairman, each of these bills—the 
one we passed yesterday and the one 
we are discussing today—create an 
agency. The one yesterday created a 
National Traffic Safety Agency and it is 
to be administered by an Administrator 
who will be appointed by the President, 
with the advice and consent of the Sen- 
ate, at salary level V. The bill sets out 
his qualifications and what he has to do. 

Mr. CRAMER. Yes. 

Mr. DOWDY. This one creates an 
agency similar to the National Traffic 
Safety Council, a National Highway 
Safety Agency, to be headed by an Ad- 
ministrator to be appointed by the Sec- 
retary at a level V with identical 
qualifications. 

Mr. CRAMER. I appreciate the gen- 
tleman’s question which, if he wishes 
me to answer as to how it came about 
and how I contemplate that it will be 
administered, I will be glad to so 
indicate. 

Mr. DOWDY. In other words, I think 
this is a good bill and I am glad it came 
out but I would like at least to have this 
question answered and one further ques- 
tion, if I may. 

Mr.CRAMER. The gentleman’s point 
is well taken. 

Mr. Chairman, I would contemplate 
that the Highway Safety Council in this 
bill as well as the Council in the automo- 
bile safety bill that if the administration 
wants to do so, the same person could act. 
as the Administrator for both. 

May I say secondly that the bill to 
create a Department of Transportation, 
which I understand we are going to con- 
sider, specifically provides for a safety 
Administrator who will probably take 
over the functions of both of these Ad- 
ministrators, 

Mr. Chairman, I therefore say to the 
gentleman that when we consider the 
transportation bill, I understand proper 
amendments will be offered at that time 
to coordinate this legislation with the 
automobile safety legislation and with 
the safety division within the Depart- 
ment of Transportation. 

Mr. DOWDY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield further? 

Mr. CRAMER. I yield to the gentle- 
man for one other question. 

Mr. DOWDY. I think you see my point 
relating to highway and automobile 
safety, there seems to be a duplication. 

Mr. CRAMER. I do not contemplate 
a duplication. 

Mr. DOWDY. Then there is one other 
place in the bill—if the gentleman will 
yield further. 

Mr. CRAMER. I yield to the gentle- 
man, 
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Mr. DOWDY. Section 202 in this bill 
and section 120 in the one we passed 
yesterday provides for a report from the 
Secretary that is almost identical—well, 
I believe this bill has almost every item 
in it in this report as is in the one we 
passed yesterday. 

For instance, one thing—and I am 
reading: “a thorough statistical com- 
Pilation of the accidents and injuries 
occurring in such year; second, a list of 
Federal motor vehicle safety standards 
prescribed or in effect in such year; 
third, the degree of observance of appli- 
cable Federal motor vehicle standards— 
these are almost identical to the ones in 
this bill that we are considering today. 

Mr. CRAMER. I would say to the 
gentleman that I do not see a duplication 
there in that this relates to highway 
safety and the other relates to automobile 
safety. Admittedly, there are certain 
aspects, one relating to automobiles and 
the other to highways that have similar 
descriptions, but I do not think there is 
a duplication there. 

Mr. DOWDY. But there is much of it 
that is identical. 

Mr. CRAMER. I understand that, but 
this only relates to highway safety and 
that relates to automobile safety. 

Mr. SWEENEY. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KLUCZYNSKI, I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Ohio. 

“Mr. SWEENEY. The gentleman raises 
a very interesting question in his first 
question about the necessity of having a 
provision in the bill, and it does appear 
that it might be a duplicate of the effort 
to appoint a safety agency. I would 
like to point out, in supplementing what 
the gentleman pointed out earlier, that 
neither the Senate traffic safety bill nor 
the Senate highway bill contain provi- 
sions for a safety agency, and a safety 
administration, and we in the House 
have no assurance that in taking these 
two bills to conference, an agency and 
an administrator would be included in 
the legislation finally adopted. So we 
feel it would be wise to maintain the 
provisions so that we can take it to con- 
ference. 

T quite agree with the statement made 
by the gentleman in the well that it 
would be in order that the Highway Ad- 
ministration be under a single agency 
for both the Traffic Highway Safety Act 
and the Highway Safety Act. 

Mr. KLUCZYNSKI. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield to the gentleman from New Jersey 
(Mr. HOWARD]. 

Mr. HOWARD. Mr. Chairman, let us 
put this traffic safety legislation in its 
proper context. 

This is a bill designed to save lives, to 
keep people out of hospitals and off of 
crutches, and to keep them from losing 
their life savings because of auto acci- 
dents. 

It is just that plain and simple. 

In the hearings on this legislation, the 
issue of establishing safety standards in 
the automobile industry won most of the 
headlines. 

But I submit we almost overlooked the 
most important thing—that for the first 
time in history this Nation is going to 
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have a truly national program of high- 
way safety. We will be putting a better 
driver in our better automobile. 

Much more important than the vehicle 
standards, I suggest, is the assistance 
we are offering to the States and local 
communities to help them achieve truly 
effective highway safety programs. 

This legislation provides $215 million 
over a 3-year period for the States to get 
into phases of highway safety that most 
of them have not been able to afford 
heretofore. 

It will enable them to inaugurate or 
vastly improve such things as driver 
education, driver testing, driver licens- 
ing, vehicle inspection and even the per- 
formance of pedestrians who also have 
to cope with today’s traffic. 

It also will enable them to do a better 
job of investigating accidents, seeking 
the actual cause rather than simply try- 
ing to establish liability. 

Through it, they will be able to im- 
prove traffic control facilities—better 
lighting, better markings, better surveil- 
lance, better planning, better program- 
ing and the like. 

We in the public life these days have a 
tendency to become inured to such oft- 
used phrases as “driver education” or 
“vehicle inspection.” 

Reading the committee report on this 
legislation, however, I was brought up 
short when I read this sentence: 

We are investing billions of dollars edu- 
cating our children, but we have been un- 
willing to spend the relatively small addi- 
tional amount it would take to teach them 
how to stay alive. 


I was startled to learn that every day 
of the year 8,000 secondary school chil- 
dren reach driving age—4 million of 
them every year. 

Ido not have to tell you that insurance 
company statistics show that these young 
drivers who have not had any driver 
education have the worst record of any. 

Yet less than half of the eligible stu- 
dents are. enrolled in driver training 
courses. 

Even the statistics in this field are un- 
reliable. The committee report says 
one source reported that 31 States offer 
financial assistance support for driver 
education. Another source said 28 States. 
Still another 24. 

Regardless of how many, however, I 
must assert that we are not doing enough 
in this field, and that this bill is the open- 
ing step, the seed, if you will, to get us 
started on driver training on truly a na- 
tional scale. 

This alone, would make the legislation 
worthwhile, I believe. 

Almost the same case can be made for 
vehicle inspection. Only 20 States and 
the District of Columbia have vehicle 
inspection. Yet records show that from 
41 to 62 percent of cars inspected are re- 
jected as not safe enough for travel on 
the highways. 

This traffic safety legislation will give 
this program a big shot in the arm, too. 

All of us here are familiar with the 
relationship of the Federal Government 
and the States and local communities in 
the business of roadbuilding. This is an 
example of democratic partnership un- 
matched anywhere else in the world. 
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This legislation seeks to put our traffic 
safety effort on the same footing. 

I urge my colleagues to support it 
unanimously. 

Mr. KLUCZYNSKI. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield to the gentleman from South Caro- 
lina [Mr. Dorn]. 

Mr. DORN. Mr, Chairman, I rise in 
support of this legislation. It is timely, 
urgent, and needed. I wish to commend 
the gentleman from [Illinois tMr. 
KLUczxXNSKT] for the splendid and out- 
standing job he has done in bringing 
this bill to the floor, and for the mag- 
nificent way he has led the debate here 
in the Committee of the Whole. May I 
commend my distinguished chairman, 
the gentleman from Maryland [Mr. 
FALLON], for his guidance, his splendid 
cooperation, and his leadership. 

I also wish to commend the staff of 
the committee for their dedication and 
for their extra effort in bringing this bill 
before us. 

Mr. Chairman, the time for action in 
stopping the wasteful and tragic carnage 
on our highways has long been with us. 
The performance of the American auto- 
mobile, and the great numbers in which 
it is produced, is one of the great 
triumphs of the American free enter- 
prise system. But we have allowed 
slaughter on the highway to become a 
national disgrace. 

More people have been killed on the 
highways of the United States since the 
advent of the automobile than in all of 
the-wars combined since colonial days. 
More people have been injured and 
maimed, many for life, than in all the 
wars combined since the time of Plym- 
outh Rock and Jamestown. Every 13 
minutes a man, woman, or child is 
killed in traffic. Every 18 seconds some- 
one is injured in traffic. Every 30 sec- 
onds the financial losses from traffic ac- 
cidents is $450,000. 

Yesterday we passed a bill to promote 
the mechanical safety of the automobile. 
That automobile, no matter how me- 
chanically safe, is still a potentially 
lethal instrumentality of death without 
a trained, sober driver. 

What is called for, Mr. Chairman, is 
a balanced attack on highway slaughter. 
We have dealt with the instrument; we 
must now deal with the operator. We 
must consider all facets of the problem 
of highway safety. 

The legislation before the House today 
would do this by promoting driver edu- 
cation and training, research into the 
causes and the prevention of accidents, 
and, for the first time, uniform testing 
procedures and requirements for drivers’ 
licenses throughout the country. 

Many people have expressed con- 
cern, and much research has been done 
by various agencies and groups, All 
this must be continued and increased. 
What has been lacking, however, is co- 
ordination of information and standards 
and procedures as they relate to driver 
regulation and accident prevention. We 
are not setting up a Federal traffic czar 
in this bill. What we are doing is sim- 
ply giving the Commerce Department a 
sensible role of leadership and coordina- 
tion in developing and improving high- 
way safety programs. The actual work- 
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ing of the programs will remain in the 
hands of the States; the effectiveness 
and responsibility of State officials will 
e r This is a States rights 
bill. 

Mr. Chairman, last. year’s tragic toll 
of 47,700 Americans killed in auto ac- 
cidents points up the immediate urgency 
of this legislation. This is necessary and 
worthwhile legislation, and I strongly 
support it. 

Mr. KLUCZYNSKI. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield to the gentleman from Florida [Mr. 
BENNETT]. 

Mr. BENNETT. Mr. Chairman, today 
I rise to speak on a subject which is of 

monumental importance to our Nation. 
As we sit in this Chamber, every 13 
minutes some man, woman, or child is 
killed in traffic. Every 18 seconds some- 
body is injured seriously enough to be 
disabled. Financial losses are piling up 
at a rate of $15,000 per second, around 
the clock, and traffic is becoming heavier 
every day—more drivers, more vehicles, 
more miles of travel, and more chances 
of accidents. 

For over a decade, I have sponsored 
legislation designed to help rid our coun- 
try of these horrible statistics, and in 
this session my two bills are H.R. 414 and 
H.R. 9303, to establish safety standards 
for certain automobile equipment, and 
require that equipment on all automo- 
biles sold in interstate commerce. The 
chairman’s bill from the Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce Committee in this 
field passed the House yesterday I am 
glad to say. 

Today we have an unprecedented 
opportunity to take action where these 
critical situations exist—on our Nation’s 
highways. In my State alone, the rate 
of motor vehicle deaths has increased by 
a shocking 21 percent, and in just 2 
years. This example can be duplicated 
in almost every State in the Union, until 
we find that the yearly arithmetical sum 
equals 22,000 human beings. Since the 
Battle of Lexington in 1775, 606,979 
Americans have laid down their lives in 
all of our wars. Yet, 1,501,000 lives have 
been ‘snuffed out in the twisted carnage 
of highway accidents, just since the be- 
ginning of this century. 

Our country is producing automobiles 
at a fantastic rate—over a million a year. 
And we are killing our citizens at an 
equally fantastic rate. We need action 
now. We need a program that will pro- 
vide our States with the proper tools and 
funds to develop adequate highway safety 
systems. I believe that H.R. 13290, the 
Highway Safety Act of 1966, will assist 
in giving us a firm beginning in saving 


valuable American lives. President 
Johnson has said: 

The people of America deserve an aggressive 
highway safety program. 


I urge that the House of Representa- 
tives tell him that our people shall have 
it, and pass the Highway Safety Act of 
1966. 

Mr. KLUCZYNSKI. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield to a distinguished member of our 
great committee, the gentleman from 
West Virginia [Mr. KEE]. 

Mr. KEE. Mr. Chairman, H.R. 13290 
is an outstanding bill. I join whole- 
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heartedly with those Members here who 
have highly commended the distin- 
guished chairman of the House Public 
Works Committee, the gentleman from 
Maryland (Mr. FALLON], and the chair- 
man of the Public Roads Subcommittee, 
the gentleman from Ulinois [Mr. 
Kuuczynski], and the members of the 
staff of the committee, for their dedicated 
work which resulted in bringing before 
the House today this legislation, which 
actually will be and is a landmark in 
highway safety. I have every confidence 
that this measure will pass by a unani- 
mous vote this afternoon. 

Mr. KLUCZYNSKI. Mr. Chairman, I 
reserve the balance of my time. 

Mr. CRAMER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. Don H. CLAUSEN]. 

Mr. DON H. CLAUSEN. Mr. Chair- 
man, I rise in enthusiastic support of 
this legislation, and in particular I wish 
to express by sincere appreciation to the 
chairman, the gentleman from Mary- 
land [Mr. FALLON], and our very able 
ranking member, the gentleman from 
Florida [Mr. Cramer], for their kindly 
and considerate expressions relating to 
our late colleague, John Baldwin of 
California. 

As the lone Californian on the Roads 
Subcommittee, this gesture is of major 
significance to me, and I am sure all 
Californians. We feel, that in the pas- 
sage of this bill, today, the Highway 
Safety Act of 1966, will serve as a fitting 
memoriam to one of the most dedicated 
legislators of our time. The Nation will 
appreciate his contributions from this 
day forward—hopefully, it will establish 
a trend toward the saving of lives, as was 
his objective and intent in offering his 
original amendment. 

I believe it can be stated that Mr. 
Baldwin, certainly through the intro- 
duction of the now famous Baldwin 
amendment which summarily stated that 
“after December 31, 1967, no funds shall 
be apportioned under section 104 of this 
title 23 to any State which does not have 
a highway safety program,” established 
the motivation resulting in the Highway 
Safety Act being passed today. 

Certainly every one of us believes that 
the distinguished chairman, the gentle- 
man from Illinois [Mr. KLUCZYNSKI], 
has presented the contents of the bill 
very adequately. But I would also like 
to admonish the Members of this body 
that we fully realize, as members of the 
committee, there are certain and definite 
engineering limitations as we look to 
adequate safety programs. 

At this time I want to commend the 
testimony of the Automotive Safety 
Foundation for revealing to our commit- 
tee some of the major problems relating 
to safety, and I relate specifically to the 
problem of drinking and the problem of 
education. I would suggest that each 
Member of the Congress read this testi- 
mony as included in our hearings. 

I understand there will be amendments 
offered, and I am hopeful that we will 
place the emphasis on the genuine need 
when we give consideration to amend- 
ments. I am referring to placing the 
emphasis on driver education and driver 
responsibility. 
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There was one recommendation made 
that I hope to bring to the attention of 
the House and to the attention of the 
country, which the Automotive Safety 
Foundation recommended. That was the 
need to develop simulators in the schools 
of America to assist in teaching our 
young people that which will be required 
of them as they become, hopefully, in- 
telligent and responsible drivers of the 
future. 

There was one other item that I be- 
lieve was a major step forward, and it 
represents, certainly, a credit to this 
committee. That is the recognition of a 
safety program for the local govern- 
mental level. The National Association 
of County Officials came to some of us, 
as members of the committee, and 
pointed out something that has been 
overlooked for a long time, This is the 
proper recognition of the fact that we 
need to extend safety programs and reve- 
nue allocations to the primary and sec- 
ondary highway systems, principally 
sponsored by local governments. The 
Federal Government has preempted most 
of the tax sources, but has not given 
adequate consideration to the needs of 
local government. I believe the mem- 
bers of the committee have recognized 
this problem and at least started a pro- 
gram of assistance that is badly needed. 
We must be constantly vigilant in recog- 
nizing the need to maintain balanced 
highway programs in keeping with our 
constitutionally established federal sys- 
tem of government, 

I want to thank the National Associa- 
tion of County Officials for bringing this 
to our attention. 

In closing, Mr. Chairman, I had asked 
the Chairman of the Committee of the 
Whole House if it were possible to recog- 
nize John Baldwin, posthumously, by 
asking everyone on the floor of the House 
to stand in silent memoriam to him. I 
was told that this request was not accept- 
able under the House rules of procedure. 
But I would like to ask the Members who 
are present on the floor of the House 
today to at least join me in a round of 
applause for our departed colleague, the 
late John Baldwin, of Contra Costa 
County, Calif. The ring of your applause 
I am certain will be heard and appre- 
ciated by this outstanding American— 
the real author of the Highway Safety 
Act of 1966. 

Mr. CRAMER. Mr, Chairman, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from Ne- 
braska Mr. CUNNINGHAM J. 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM. Mr. Chairman 
and Members of the Committee, yester- 
day we had a bill on this subject and at 
that time, knowing what the Commit- 
tee on Public Works had done in this 
field and the bill they were to present 
today I praised highly on several oc- 
easions the bill that we have under con- 
sideration. I said yesterday, and I say 
again, that I have been in this field pro- 
fessionally for some time—6 of the 
years were spent as manager of the 
Omaha chapter of National Safety Coun- 
cil, and then as mayor of my city of 
300,000. Under our form of government 
I had charge of all safety, be it fire, traf- 
fic, public, or whatever. So I believe I 
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know something about what this prob- 
lem is all about. 

I would say that, in my opinion, the 
bill we passed yesterday is a farce so far 
as contributing to traffic safety is con- 
cerned. 

I voted for it. I do not want anybody 
to say I am against traffic safety, so I 
want to be among the angels, too. But 
it will not solve this problem or even 
make a dent in it. 

The thrust of the bill we passed yester- 
day had to do with the design of the 
automobile. We could build one like a 
Sherman or Patton tank, and yet make 
no headway in eliminating accidents. 
This fact is on the record. 

In my opinion this bill from the Public 
Works Committee is excellent. It gets 
at the problem. I certainly want to con- 
gratulate the members of the committee 
for bringing this bill to us. 

I want to say also that the report is 
excellent—it is exceptionally well done. 
I have never seen a report which indi- 
cated more knowledge by the people who 
prepared it—and that would be the com- 
mittee and the staff. They proved they 
understand the cause of accidents and 
they had the solutions and an intelligent 
approach to the problem, of traffic safety. 

Actually, the report could be used as a 
blueprint by all safety organizations, be- 
cause it gets at the problems which cause 
traffic accidents, as contrary to the bill 
we passed yesterday, which will not do 
any such thing. 

Mr. DON H. CLAUSEN. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM. I yield to the 
gentleman from California. 

Mr. DON H. CLAUSEN. I wanted to 
express my thanks to the gentleman, for 
finally recognizing that we do have the 
best staff of any committee in the Con- 
gress of the United States. To have their 
excellence and hard work recognized is 
appreciated by all of us serving on the 
Public Works Committee. 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM. I have always 
respected your staff. Having all the 
background I have in this field, when I 
read this report I knew you had an ex- 
ceptionally good staff. 

The bill we passed yesterday, I believe, 
ought to be called the Nader bill. He 
is a sensational young “punk” with no 
experience in this field who wrote a sen- 
sational book and the news media made 
a big deal of it, and there was a lot of 
agitation and a lot of emotion, so the 
Commerce Committee passed a bill. The 
thrust of it is the design of so-called 
safer cars. I have gone into the reasons 
why it will not work. 

So we will give the gentleman who 
wrote the book and who is capitalizing 
financially on his book and all the other 
writings he has made due credit for 
getting the House to pass a bill. But it 
will not solve the problem. 

There is some little question in my 
mind, and I have discussed it with the 
distinguished chairman of the commit- 
tee [Mr. FALLON] and the ranking mi- 
nority member [Mr. CRAMER]. I believe 
language in the form of an amendment 
should be offered to clarify one particu- 
lar portion of the bill, and we will go 
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into that later when the bill is read. I 
hope we can get that amendment 
adopted, to clarify one facet of this very 
fine program. 

Mr. KLUCZYNSKI. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM. I am certainly 
glad to yield to the gentleman, and I 
want to congratulate the gentleman 
from Illinois personally for the good 
work he has done. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Nebraska has expired. 

Mr. KLUCZYNSKI. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield the gentleman 3 additional min- 
utes, 

I thank the gentleman from Nebraska 
(Mr. CunnincHam] for the splendid 
statement he has made. Ever since the 
gentleman came to Congress I have no- 
ticed he has been a champion of high- 
way safety. 

Many things have been said about a 
gentleman who was one of our greatest 
Members, who passed away earlier, the 
author of the famous Baldwin amend- 
ment. As the gentleman from Florida 
[Mr. Cramer] said in his remarks, we 
will miss him. This is the day we hoped 
Mr. Baldwin would be alive, to see what 
the Congress is doing, since it is some- 
thing close to his heart. 

Again I want to thank the gentleman 
from Nebraska [Mr. CUNNINGHAM] for 
his statement about this report being the 
finest report ever written. I am sure we 
all agree to that. We have one of the 
finest staffs on the Hill, 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM. Thank you, sir. 
I will conclude by saying that I have 
somewhat of a record of not wanting to 
spend money needlessly. I do not like 
to be tagged one way or the other, but 
I feel I am rather moderate, and I do 
want to save money wherever I can. 
Nevertheless, I feel we should have put a 
little more in this because it is such a big 
problem and causes billions of dollars 
in losses. This is beside the point, how- 
ever, and it is water over the dam. I 
hope we will watch this program care- 
fully, and if it needs more funds as it is 
developed, I hope that this body will look 
on it kindly. 

Mr. KLUCZYNSKI. Mr. Chairman, 
I yield 5 minutes to the gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. PICKLE]. 

Mr. PICKLE. Thank you, Mr. Chair- 
man. 

Mr. Chairman, I have asked for this 
time to inquire of the chairman of the 
committee or of the members on either 
side regarding section 404, the National 
Highway Safety Advisory Committee. In 
section (a) and in parts that follow the 
bill lists a total of 31 persons who are 
going to serve on this committee. I think 
this is a good spread of top people. Iam 
glad to see it is given this kind of standing 
and prestige. For the purpose of making 
legislative history, I assume, in the estab- 
lishment of the National Highway Safety 
Advisory Committee that the Secretary, 
and the Congress by passing this act, are 
saying this group is a board of directors 
for the Secretary in establishing the 
various highway safety programs. Is 
that correct? 
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Mr. SWEENEY. If the gentleman will 
yield, yes; the gentleman in the well is 
exactly correct in that observation. 

Mr. PICKLE. Let me say first that on 
page 17, line 9, of the bill it says that— 

The committee shall advise, consult with, 
and make recommendations to, the Secre- 
tary on matters relating to his activities and 
functions in the field of highway safety. 


You go a little further on page 17 to 
subparagraph (2) on line 17, and it 
says, “to review, prior to issuance, stand- 
ards proposed to be issued by order of the 
Secretary under section 402(a) of this 
title and to make recommendations 
thereon.” 

Now, if you turn back to section 402(a), 
it is as broad as it can be because it 
touches on everything in this big pro- 
gram. If the Highway Safety Advisory 
Committee is supposed to be a board of 
directors and the Board is going to be 
informing and recommending to the 
Secretary these programs, it seems to me 
kind of odd that it shows on line 23 of 
page 17 that this committee “shall meet 
at least once a year.” It seems to me if 
they are going to have a vital part in 
this—and this committee must be—then 
why should they just meet once a year? 
It seems to me what you are saying is: 
you call them once a year and let them 
rubberstamp what the Secretary is 
ordering. Is that your intent? 

Mr. SWEENEY. No. If the gentle- 
man will yield to me, it would be the in- 
tent of the committee that the use of 
the word “once” would be the absolute 
minimum requirement that we would 
contemplate, and we certainly express 
the hope on the record here today that 
the regular advisory meetings would be 
held more than once a year, certainly, 
and they would be held at regular in- 
tervals in order to accomplish their pur- 


pose. 

Mr. PICKLE. I thank the gentleman. 

On line 17, on page 17, where it says, 
“to review, prior to issuance, standards 
proposed to be issued by order of the 
Secretary,” I assume it does not mean a 
one-shot proposition, and you establish 
them at one time and call them in, but 
every time a new standard is issued this 
group will be called in and their opinion 
asked. Is that correct? 

Mr. SWEENEY. That is correct. 

Mr. PICKLE. I ask the gentlemen 
on both sides of the aisle. I hope that 
is the situation, because there has been 
a great deal said about the necessity for 
a highway program. I agree with it, 
but some criticism has been leveled at 
the States that they have not done any- 
thing in this field. I happen to feel that 
the States have done a great deal and, 
as a matter of fact, they have carried 
out the only highway safety program 
known today. If we do not give the 
States a strong voice in this advisory 
committee, it will be a mistake. 

I do not think that this body intends 
for the Federal Government to get into 
any kind of Federal police action on the 
part of any Federal highway agency; is 
that correct? 

Mr. SWEENEY. Mr. Chairman, if the 
gentleman will yield further, that is 
absolutely correct. And, it would be the 
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intent of the committee that this bill 
would foster the greatest liaison between 
Federal, State and local authorities in 
order to accomplish an overall highway 
traffic safety program. 

Mr. PICKLE. Then, surely, it must 
be operated in that fashion, because 
there must be a good partnership on the 
Federal and State basis, and I want 
to be positive that it is your intent to 
say to the Secretary or to the Adminis- 
trator he appoints that this body is sup- 
posed to give its advice and consent. 

Mr. SWEENEY. The gentleman is 
correct, and we are very grateful to the 
ger agi from Texas for his contribu- 

on. 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PICKLE. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Florida. 

Mr. CRAMER. The gentleman from 
Texas is expressing, certainly, the senti- 
ments of the gentleman from Florida, 
and I believe of the Committee. That is 
the reason why we wrote in subsection 
(f) at page 14, the second proviso to the 
effect that: 

Uniform standards promulgated by the 
Secretary to carry out this section shall be 
developed in cooperation with the States, 
their political subdivisions, appropriate Fed- 
eral departments and agencies, and such 
other public and private organizations as 
the Secretary deems appropriate. 


Mr. Chairman, it is clearly the intent 
that the States and local communities 
should not only be considered, but 
should have a part in the decisionmak- 
ing process relating to such standards. 

Mr. PICKLE. I thank the gentleman 
from Florida. 

Mr. KLUCZYNSEI. Mr. Chairman, I 
reserve the balance of my time. 

Mr. CRAMER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. HALPERN]. 

Mr. HALPERN. Mr. Chairman, I am 
not a member of this committee, but I 
am intensely interested in this subject 
and truly appreciate the opportunity 
given to me here to express my views. I 
wish to commend the committee—the 
majority and minority of the Commit- 
tee on Public Works for its excellent 
work in preparing this legislation for us. 

Mr. Chairman, I have long advocated 
the kind of programs which will be es- 
tablished by this bill, in fact, as already 
suggested, I have introduced a good 
deal of similar legislation since I came 
to this House. Since my days in the 
New York State Senate, where for 8 years 
I served as chairman of the Joint Leg- 
islative Committee on Highway Safety, 
I have been calling for a more active 
governmental role in promoting highway 
safety. 

It is high time that the Federal Gov- 
ernment took effective action to end the 
carnage on our highways. The high- 
way safety bill, along with the traffic and 
motor vehicle safety bill we have already 
passed, will enable us to finally get going. 
It would be almost criminally negligent 
to delay any longer. 

Yesterday I had the privilege of speak- 
ing out in favor of a strong motor vehicle 
safety bill. I recommended that bill as 
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part of a vital multifaceted Federal as- 
sault upon the problem of traffic safety. 
Today we are considering the comple- 
ment of that bill, the proposed Highway 
Safety Act of 1966. This bill, though less 
publicized than the Motor Vehicle Act, 
is probably even more essential if we are 
to make any real progress in reducing our 
horrendous accident rate. It must be 
passed in as effective a form as possible. 

The motor vehicle bill deals amply 
with only one of the major components 
of the traffic safety problem—the motor 
vehicle itself. It is the highway safety 
bill, H.R. 13290, which deals with the 
other major components: the road, the 
driver, and law enforcement. The bill 


-provides for an extensive program of 


research and training activities related 
to these three areas of the problem. It 
also provides that minimum safety 
standards be established by the Secretary 
of Commerce acting in cooperation with 
appropriate Federal, State, local, and 
private organizations. Standards are to 
include criteria for programs to improve 
driver and pedestrian performance as 
well as provisions for accident recording 
and investigation; vehicle registration, 
operation, and inspection; traffic con- 
trol; emergency services; and vehicle 
codes and laws. The bill directs each 
State to establish a highway safety pro- 
gram by December 1967 in accordance 
with these standards. It authorizes $215 
million to help the States develop and 
conduct these programs. If any State 
does not implement a safety program by 
the 1967 deadline, the Secretary is au- 
thorized to reduce by 10 percent the Fed- 
eral-aid highway funds to which that 
State would normally be entitled. 

By requiring all States to have a safety 
program by the end of 1967 and setting a 
penalty for their failure to do so, H.R. 
13290 goes a good deal farther than the 
Senate passed version of the Highway 
Safety Bill, S. 3052, which is designed 
only to encourage the States to estab- 
lish programs and sets neither deadline 
nor penalty. I believe the House Com- 
mittee on Public Works should be com- 
mended for strengthening the bill in this 
way. Wide State variations on traffic 
safety regulations, as well as outright 
laxity in many areas of the country, 
imperil the lives of millions of interstate 
travelers. We simply cannot afford the 
luxury of waiting for fully voluntary 
acceptance of national safety standards. 

The Senate bill, however, is a good 
deal stronger in terms of funding—it 
authorizes $195 million more for the 3- 
year highway safety package than H.R. 
13290 does. In a bill of my own, H.R. 
15060, which is very similar in effect to 
the Highway Safety bill before us, I ad- 
vocated a total authorization even larger 
than that contained in the Senate bill. 
I recommend that we in the House con- 
sider raising the authorization provided 
for by the bill reported to us, for I be- 
lieve that an appropriation at least as 
large as that of the Senate bill would 
represent a much more realistic response 
to the urgent need for rapid and wide- 
spread action in the field of highway 
safety. 

I would also like to recommend that 
two provisions not contained in our bill 
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be added to it. These provisions are 
contained, in one form or another, in 
both the Senate version of the highway 
safety bill and in two of my own bills, 
H.R. 9629, and H.R. 15060. They pro- 
vide for incentive grants to States to 
aid and encourage them in establishing 
programs for drivers’ education and 
motor vehicle inspection. Both provi- 
sions would greatly strengthen our over- 
all attack on the national accident rate. 

Thorough and efficient inspection sys- 
tems are essential if State safety pro- 
grams are to be effective. Unsafe 
vehicles must be kept off our highways. 
Today nearly one-half of all cars on the 
road are 6 years of age or older. Yet 
only 20 States and the District of Colum- 
bia have vehicle inspection laws. There 
is also a good deal of variation in how 
those inspection programs which exist 
are operated—what minimum require- 
ments must be met, what followup en- 
forcement takes place, and so on. Con- 
gress must act quickly to spur the incep- 
tion and improvement of motor vehicle 
maintenance standards. The incentive 
grants provision I am recommending to 
you would take a healthy step forward 
in this direction. 

It is probably not necessary to explain 
at any length why it is essential that 
States be given special encouragement 
to begin or improve their drivers’ educa- 
tion programs. Nearly 4 million young- 
sters reach driving age each year. Young 
drivers who have not had drivers’ edu- 
cation courses have the very worst rec- 
ord of any group in our Nation. There 
is no reason to believe that these young- 
sters lack the capacity to be good drivers. 
An extensive education program would 
help guarantee that this capacity is de- 
veloped. If we could thus make sure that 
most of those who become drivers each 
year, start out as safe drivers, we will 
have gone a long way toward eliminat- 
12 one of the major causes of our prob- 
em. 

Let me just add in regard to the pro- 
vision setting up incentive grants for 
drivers’ education programs, that I be- 
lieve the Senate has acted wisely in mak - 
ing the funds available to the respective 
State Boards of Education. These are 
certainly the bodies most likely to be in 
a good position to design and administer 
educational programs aimed primarily at 
high school students. 

Again I want to commend the com- 
mittee for its painstaking and thorough 
work it has done to perfect this legisla- 
tion. I trust it will be approved today by 
a unanimous vote by this House. 

Mr. CRAMER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
1 minute to the gentleman from Iowa 
(Mr. Gross]. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, I hope 
the import of this highway safety bill 
will not be lost upon any citizen or public 
official who has driven or is tempted to 
drive his automobile at 80 to 90 miles an 
hour over a public highway, pass a car 
at the crest of a hill and force an ap- 
proaching car to the shoulder of the 
highway, meanwhile drinking beer while 
steering with one hand. I reiterate that 
I hope the import of this bill will not be 
lost upon any public official who has 
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operated a motor vehicle with such 
recklessness. 

Mr. CRAMER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
1 minute to the gentleman from Mich- 
igan (Mr. CEDERBERG]. 

Mr. CEDERBERG. Mr. Chairman, I 
rise in support of this legislation. 

Mr. Chairman, this has been sort of a 
safety week in Congress. Yesterday we 
had the Automobile Safety Act and to- 
day we have the 1966 Highway Safety 
Act. I happen to believe that for the 
past few years we have had the cart 
before the horse because last year we had 
the 1965 Highway Beautification Act. 
At that time we seemed to be more in- 
terested in planting flowers and beautify- 

ing our highways than we were in mak- 
ing them safe. 

Mr. Chairman, I happen to be one who 
believes we should have had the 1965 
Highway Safety Act before we had the 
Beautification Act. But as long as the 
administration felt we ought to have it 
the other way, I am delighted that at 
least at this late date we are recognizing 
the need for highway safety. 

Mr. CLEVELAND. Mr. Chairman, I 
enthusiastically support H.R. 13290, the 
Highway Safety Act. This legislation, 
coupled with the bill passed yesterday 
concerning automobile safety standards, 
is a vital step toward control of the ap- 
palling and rising carnage on our high- 
ways. 

It is shocking to me to view the general 
public complacency toward the deaths 
and injuries and damage from automo- 
bile accidents. We get worked up about 
any number of other problems facing us 
but the automobile is so much a part of 
us and our economy we seem able to ac- 
cept 10 million accidents a year, result- 
ing in more than 50,000 deaths. We get 
more excited over one airplane crash 
costing 100 lives than we do over 50,000 
deaths. Fifty thousand deaths—that is 
more than the population of Nashua, 
N.H., the biggest city in my congressional 
district. The experts tell us that in 10 
years the annual highway death rate will 
be double that—two cities the size of 
Nashua plus some villages obliterated 
every year—unless something can be 
done. 

National leadership firmly exercised 
at the Federal level is urgently called 
for. It is provided in this legislation, 
which, although it carries a due respect 
for the rights of the individual States, is 
also firm. It requires States to estab- 
lish highway safety programs meeting 
uniform standards to be established—in 
consultation with the States—by the Sec- 
retary of Commerce. 

Vast as his duties are already, the Sec- 
retary of Commerce will have no more 
important task than this. 

This legislation comes unanimously 
from my Committee on Public Works. 
It deserves the support of the Congress 
and, of the States and all the American 
people. It is designed to save our lives. 
It will permit coordination of efforts and 
of research for improved highway-safety 
measures, 

The House last year approved a simi- 
lar provision, long sponsored by our col- 
league and my dear friend, the late John 
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Baldwin, of California. Unfortunately, 
it was watered down by the Senate. The 
requirement for States to adopt effec- 
tive highway-safety programs in accord- 
ance with Federal standards was his pro- 
posal and no matter what name is at- 
tached to the legislation, it will always be 
known as the Baldwin amendment to 
those of us who served with him on the 
Public Works Committee. 

The committee’s efforts to promote 
highway safety were given tragic impetus 
when one of our Members, the Honor- 
able T. Ashton Thompson, of Louisiana, 
was killed in a traffic accident last year. 
There is probably no one in the House 
who has not had a relative or a close 
friend killed or injured by the automo- 
bile. 

This bill will not save those destined 
to be killed or hurt in a car this year or 
next nor, perhaps, the next after that. 
But its effects should be felt after that. 
It is for our children, as well as for our- 
selves and our parents, 

Mr. GILBERT. Mr. Chairman, I want 
to add my support to the Highway Safety 
Act of 1966, largely for the same reasons 
I supported the National Traffic and 
Motor Vehicles Safety Act of 1966. 

These two bills are separate bills, but 
in reality they are inseparable: Both of 
the bills are designed to spare the lives 
of Americans; they reduce the risks 
which those of us who ride the highways 
face every day. I look forward to a safer 
America in which to live when these bills 
become law. 

I commend the Public Works Commit- 
tee and its chairman, the gentleman from 
Maryland [Mr. FALLON], for bringing 
this enlightening legislation to the floor. 

Mr. SCHMIDHAUSER. Mr. Chair- 
man, one serious problem left untouched 
by the legislation regulating the auto- 
mobile industry has been the fundamen- 
tal problem of what can be done for 
traffic safety regarding the man behind 
the wheel. The Public Works Commit- 
tee, of which I am a member, has in this 
proposed legislation come to grips with 
this most difficult aspect of traffic safety. 

The Public Works Committee bill which 
we are now considering is designed to 
assist the States in developing or im- 
proving highway safety programs. A 
major emphasis is on measures calcu- 
lated to improve driver performance by 
emphasis upon initiating or improving 
school driver education programs, uni- 
form driver testing and examination, and 
the development of an effective record 
system concerning accidents and their 
effects. Another major factor is the 
development of a motor vehicle inspec- 
tion system and a comprehensive pro- 
gram concerning the relationship be- 
tween alcoholism and traffic safety. 

In my estimation, this bill represents 
a meaningful effort to come to grips with 
the exceedingly difficult problems in the 
field of highway safety. Every witness 
testifying before our committee ex- 
pressed deep and growing concern re- 
garding impairment by alcohol in rela- 
tion to traffic safety. Statistics indicate 
that alcohol is a factor present in some 
degree in about 50 percent of all acci- 
dents. This bill authorizes a compre- 
hensive study of this relationship, and 
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an evaluation of State and local pro- 
grams for the treatment of alcoholism. 

Finally, it should be noted that we are 
investing billions of dollars educating 
our children, but we have been unwilling 
to spend the relatively small additional 
amount it would take to help teach them 
how to stay alive. I believe this much 
needed legislation will help to do this, 
and I strongly urge approval of H.R. 
13290. 

Mr. FASCELL. Mr. Chairman, we 
have already approved legislation which 
will set safety standards for the motor 
vehicle. Today we have before us a bill 
which will further advance the cause of 
motoring safety. 

The Highway Safety Act of 1966 will 
provide Federal leadership for State 
highway safety programs. It will not 
only encourage but it will require—sub- 
ject to a 10-percent reduction in Federal- 
aid highway funds—that States develop 
safety programs that are realistic for this 
age of speed and interstate travel. As 
the House Committee on Public Works 
stated in its report: 

For forty years the various safety-related 
organizations, both public and private, have 
been trying to adopt at least minimum uni- 
form regulatory statutes, with lamentable 
lack of success. 


It is lamentable indeed to reflect that 
lives have been lost due to the lack of 
uniformity in signs, signals, and traffic 
laws: The hazards of the road are many. 
It is inexcusable that we have not re- 
moved those which are relatively easy to 
correct. 

Furthermore, this bill will provide 
guidelines for other aspects of highway 
safety—licensing of drivers and driver 
education, vehicle registration and in- 
spection, the collection of accident statis- 
tics, and local highway improvement. 
All of these matters must be dealt with at 
the State level, but Federal leadership is 
necessary to remedy the current wide 
variations from State to State. 

Federal standards, however, will not 
be developed capriciously. The Secre- 
tary of Commerce is directed to develop 
them in conjunction with the States and 
other public and private agencies, Pro- 
posed standards will also be reviewed by 
a National Highway Safety Advisory 
Committee. There will be wide repre- 
sentation of affected interests on this 
Committee including public administra- 
tors, safety experts, and the general pub- 
lic. Thus, there are ample safeguards 
against arbitrary action. 

This bill will also strengthen research 
in highway safety. Research fellowships 
and demonstration projects are among 
the programs authorized, and a special 
study concerning the relationship be- 
tween alcohol and highway accidents will 
be made. Safety research up until now 
has been fragmented and little has been 
done with the findings. We desperately 
need a program of applied research to 
help reduce the present fearful toll of 
death and injury on our roads and high- 
ways. 

I would like to point out, however, that 
regardless of how safely our automobiles 
are built and regardless of the decreased 
hazards on the highways due to uniform 
traffic regulations, the ultimate factor in 
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our horrendous highway death rate is 
the driver, Our States are licensing any- 
one who knows the basic fundamentals 
of operating an automobile and the few 
traffic rules required to pass a simple 
written examination. However, & 
stepped-up program of driver education 
in our schools could greatly enhance a 
student’s knowledge and awareness of 
safe motoring. This has been proven 
time and time again in those States 
which do have such programs—including 
my own State of Florida. There are ap- 
proximately 1½ million boys and girls 
enrolled in driver education this year. 
Another 1% million could be enrolled if 
sufficient funds were available. There- 
fore, I am wholeheartedly supporting 
the amendment to this bill which would 
require that the Secretary of Commerce 
approve only State highway programs 
which include a driver education pro- 
gram, 

The whole area of highway safety is 
too important to the American public to 
permit it to remain in its present hap- 
hazard status. This legislation has been 
carefully designed to provide Federal 
leadership in this crucial area, and I 
wholeheartedly support the Highway 
Safety Act of 1966. 

Mr. ST GERMAIN. Mr. Chairman, 
today we are considering a bill that will 
provide us with the means of reducing 
the slaughter that takes place on our 
Nation’s roads and highways. ] 

Each year we become more concerned 
with the problem of our citizens killing 
each other on the highways as the an- 
nual death tolls continue to rise. But, 
up to the present time; we have done 
little in the form of a concerted effort 
to reduce the number of deaths that 
take place. 

The carnage which takes place on our 
highways is an insult to our sense of 
value of human life and an insult to 
our ability to protect the American peo- 
ple. 

In 1 year we lose more lives than the 
battlefields in Korea claimed during the 
3 years of that war. 

While we fail to provide legislative 
protection for our citizens, a population 
the size of Newport, R.I., is virtually 
wiped out on our Nation’s roads and 
highways each year. Nearly 50,000 
Americans lose their lives while riding 
on our highways each year. Another 3 
million are injured due to automobile 
accidents that destroy $8 million of our 
national wealth annually. 

Mr. Chairman, effectual legislation is 
needed to help reduce the staggering 
losses of life and property that occur 
each year in ever-increasing numbers on 
our Nation’s roads and highways and 
such legislation is available to us in the 
form of H.R. 13228 which I have had the 
privilege of cosponsoring. 

This bill would establish a National 
Safety Research and Testing Center 
which should become the focal point of 
all study of the many complex elements 
involved in traffic accidents. It will 
provide a more uniform traffic environ- 
ment, more adequate standards of safety 
in the manufacture of new vehicles and 
inspection of vehicles in use, and a better 
definition of fitness to drive. 
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Mr. Chairman, we cannot afford to de- 
lay action on this matter any longer. Far 
too many lives have been lost and are 
being lost each day on our highways 
that could be saved through the fruits 
of this legislation. 

Mr. RYAN. Mr. Chairman, I support 
H.R. 13290, the Highway Safety Act of 
1966. 

Once again Congress is called upon by 
a pleading Nation to register its concern 
over the mounting disaster which negli- 
gence in the field of traffic safety has 
produced: It is not necessary to review 
again the gruesome statistics which have 
recorded tragedy after tragedy and death 
after death. One needs only to recall 
the horrifying sounds of squealing rub- 
ber against slick pavement, of grinding 
steel, and of the sirens which too often 
are too late, in order to realize the urgent 
need for this legislation. 

At least three factors contribute to 
motor vehicle accidents: the design and 
construction of the motor vehicle, the 
design and construction of roads and 
highways, and, of course, the driver. As 
legislators, as reasonable and concerned 
citizens, and as drivers, we must elimi- 
nate every variable which modern sci- 
ence and research deem a contributing 
factor to motor vehicle accidents, but a 
factor which can be corrected. Yester- 
day this House took the first step by 
addressing itself to the first of the three 
factors by passing the National Traffic 
and Motor Vehicle Safety Act of 1966. 
Now the House should reaffirm that com- 
mitment to the elimination of driving 
hazards by taking the companion step 
3 passing the Highway Safety Act of 
1966. 

I introduced H.R. 13488, a bill which 
would have established the means under 
a single agency for dealing with all the 
factors involved in both motor vehicle 
and highway safety. Congress has seen 
fit to report two different bills covering 
the two major aspects of traffic safety, 
motor vehicle safety on the one hand 
and highway safety on the other. Un- 
fortunately, this approach will result in 
the loss of some degree of coordination 
and centralization of effort. 

The pending bill does not require, as I 
recommended in the legislation I pro- 
posed, that each State create a single 
agency to administer its traffic safety 
programs, but rather permits the Gov- 
ernor of each State to disburse Federal 
funds to the many different officials and 
agencies responsible for various aspects 
of highway safety activity in his State. 
Neither does this bill call for a National 
Traffic Safety Center, with centralized 
library, research, and testing facilities, 
which I included in my bill. On the 
other hand, H.R. 13290 creates a National 
Highway Safety Agency under an Ad- 
ministrator appointed by the Secretary 
of Commerce. 

Further, the proposed legislation does 
recommend the establishment of uni- 
form standards for driver testing and li- 
censing, vehicle inspection and registra- 
tion, highway design and maintenance, 
traffic control, and vehicle codes and 
laws. The cross-country driver is well 
aware of the confusion caused by the 
discrepancy in traffic codes and laws 
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among the several States and their sub- 
divisions and of the unfair’ advantage 
taken of such confusion. Uniformity is 
very necessary. 

Mr. Chairman, the provision for the 
keeping of accurate records and for the 
increased surveillance of potentially high 
accident locations, when applied in con- 
junction with highway safety research as 
authorized under section 403, should en- 
courage the detection and correction of 
yet undiscovered causes of accidents. 
New discoveries in the area of skidding 
on wet pavement have been made, as 
House Report No. 1700 on the Highway 


Safety Act points out. The Secretary 


is required in section 202 to make an 
annual report to Congress on the admin- 
istration and effects of this act and on 
the progress of research during the pre- 
ceding year. 

There are two significant omissions in 
the House bill as compared with the Sen- 
ate-passed bill, S. 3052. 

In the first place, the Senate bill in 
section 404 specifically authorizes the 
Secretary to make grants to the States to 
improve vehicle inspection systems, and 
authorizes additional funds to do so. 

Secondly, section 405 of the Senate bill 
specifically authorizes the Secretary to 
make grants to the States to establish, 
expand, or improve driver education pro- 
grams. Such programs are vital to high- 
way safety. The report of the Public 
Works Committee refers to young driv- 
ers-to-be as potentially the best drivers 
on the road. The Senate bill recognizes 
this potential and authorizes funds en- 
abling the Federal Government to pay up 
to 50 percent of the cost of driver educa- 
tion programs. 

For these two sections and for a third 
section, section 406 of S, 3052 on com- 
munity safety programs, the Senate bill 
authorizes $195 million.more over the 
3-year period than the House program. 

Mr. Chairman, the legislation we have 
before us today is the result of the grow- 
ing awareness of the real possibility of 
drastically reducing both highway acci- 
dents and highway injuries by uniformly 
applying the knowledge and the tech- 
nology made available by recent highway 
and vehicular research. However, this 
has been hampered by the lack of an or- 
ganized, centralized stimulus and by a 
lack of financial support. This bill offers 
a chance to overcome the dangers in- 
herent in both haphazard highway con- 
struction and poor driver education and 
licensing programs. I urge my col- 
leagues to stimulate progress in the mod- 
ernization of highways, traffic laws, and 
driver performance by voting for the 
Highway Safety Act of 1966. 

Mr. HELSTOSKI. Mr. Chairman, I 
rise in support of the pending legislation 
which would establish a program of 
highway safety. 

The passage of this measure would set 
into motion a recommendation of the 
President to enact a highway traffic 
safety act, which he first suggested in his 
message to Congress on March 2, 1966, 
and in which he also proposed a new De- 
partment of Transportation. 

Today we have about 90 million motor 
vehicles traveling over our highways. It 
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is estimated that by 1975 there will be 
nearly 120. million, and for this antici- 
pated increase we must prepare ourselves 
now, if we are to keep our ever-rising 
traffic death rate under control. The 
present rate of traffic deaths is in the 
neighborhood of 50,000 persons a year. 
It is predicted that by 1975, with the ad- 
ditional vehicles on our Nation’s roads, 
this carnage on the highways could reach 
100,000 persons unless we act now and 
make the proper decisions to avert such 
a catastrophe. 

The Highway Safety Act which we are 
presently debating represents a compre- 
hensive, many-faceted program for pro- 
moting automobile safety. It is a pro- 
gram which should receive attention and 
wholehearted support of this entire 
body. 

We know how to build safer cars and 
safer highways, and we know how to 
enforce safety regulations and train safe 
drivers. But to this end we have been 
diversified on our traffic efforts and 
problems under many programs of vary- 
ing levels of government and civic activ- 
ity. Our Nation’s resources must be or- 
ganized into one vast national safety 
program which would provide the needed 
financing for the research of this matter 
and to establish a countermeasure to re- 
verse the accident trend. 

The automobile has come to dominate 
our American way of life. Our trans- 
portation system is the safest in the 
world, but all efforts must be taken to 
improve on its safety and give increased 
attention to the automotive traffic phase 
of this safety which will involve addi- 
tional highways, additional drivers, and 
additional vehicles within the next 
decade. 

Our efforts in the past have been in- 
adequate. Under this legislation we 
shall cope with traffic safety on a na- 
tional level. Much, for instance, must be 
done to rid our highways of the reckless 
driver. We have, at present, the national 
driver registration file in which drivers 
whose licenses have been suspended for 
various infractions of the driving rules 
are listed. The States have access to 
this file and can ascertain whether a 
driver has had his license suspended and 
is applying for another one in another 
State. This is a step forward in pro- 
viding for highway safety, by keeping a 
consistent violator of traffic rules off the 
streets and highways of the Nation. 

Equally important, but far less recog- 
nized is the urgent need for the improve- 
ment of licensed drivers. Traffic prob- 
lems, motor vehicles, high-speed high- 
ways have changed very drastically over 
the past few years, but no attempt has 
been made to improve the driver or 
driver habits up to date. 

Each day we meet the backroads 
Sunday driver trying to negotiate the 
modern high-speed highways, and not 
enough of them know how to drive on 
these modern highways. There shall be 
accidents unless these drivers learn what 
the new traffic conditions demand, and 
realize that the driving habits they ac- 
quired 10 or 20 years ago will not meet 
the requirements of today. 
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A feature of this bill is the vehicle in- 
spection program.. As of now, only 20 
States and the District of Columbia have 
such programs and if we do not carry 
this message to the remaining States this 
highway safety program can be of no 
value. Vehicle inspection should be of 
prime interest to the motorist for his in- 
vestment in a motor vehicle is not one of 
minimum value. It is a large portion of 
his everyday expense and he should be 
willing to protect it through periodical 
inspections to correct any wear and tear 
upon it. Adequate maintenance can help 
to keep a vehicle in safe operating condi- 
tion and prolong its life—and the life of 
the driver and his passengers. 

Another factor in the promotion of 
highway safety is the proper design and 
maintenance of our modern highway 
system. In anticipation of the increase 
of motor vehicles during the next decade, 
it is imperative that our highways meet 
the needs of the driving public. Rela- 
tively speaking, it is not only that we need 
more roads, but also that we do need bet- 
ter roads. Some of our early highways 
built under the Federal Highway Act do 
need remodeling to conform to present- 
day operations. To achieve this end, we 
must provide wide median areas, better 
median barriers, and safer guardrails— 
constructed of such material that will 
lessen injuries upon impact and placed 
in such a way that will keep the vehicle 
parallel to traffic, which would prevent 
broadside impact from the following cars. 

Attention should also be given to the 
proper installation of traffic markers, 
lighting of intersections and turnoffs, 
lighted barricades and lighted advance 
warning signs. 

Our construction engineers should 
work closely together with road surface 
suppliers to develop a better and safer 
surface material, a material which will 
prevent skidding on wet pavement—a 
factor in many accidents, especially in 
urban areas, 

Mr. Speaker, this legislation takes into 
consideration all of these recommenda- 
tions and should be passed as an abso- 
lute essential to our transportation 
media. Failure to pass this legislation 
would be a license to continue our high- 
way slaughter and the destruction of 
untold cost of property involved in such 
highway accidents, 

Someday in the future we can expect 
electronically controlled vehicles on our 
major highways which will probably be 
under the guidance of computers. But 
until that time arrives, we must do what- 
ever is possible to make our highways 
safe. This legislation will go a long 
way to achieving this desire. 

Mr. GRAY. Mr. Chairman, the com- 
mittee wants to make it very clear that, 
like the Federal-aid highway program, 
this highway safety program must be a 
cooperative effort. The Secretary must 
conduct meaningful consultation with 
the State Governors and their repre- 
sentatives, with county officials and 
mayors, with other public and private 
organizations in the safety field, and 
with the Highway Safety Advisory Com- 
mittee which this bill creates, before he 
issues standards. 
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Pro forma consultation will not be 
sufficient. Before he finally determines 
what these minimum standards shall be, 
the Secretary must, as a practical mat- 
ter, have the concurrence of a majority 
of the States. Without such concur- 
rence, the program will be meaningless, 
for it is the States who will in fact be 
responsible for the operation of this 
highway safety program, and without 
their enthusiastic and dedicated support, 
the program cannot achieve its purpose. 
This is a good bill. It will help save 
thousands of lives if fully implemented. 
It will be fully implemented if we all 
work together. We can start by passing 
the bill today and then go on to work 
with the States in launching this great 
safety program, As a member of the 
House Committee on Public Works I am 
happy to join the other members in con- 
gratulating our distinguished friend and 
colleague, the gentleman from Illinois 
(Mr. Kuiuczynsk1], the subcommittee 
chairman on roads, for his great work on 
this bill. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. Mr. 
Chairman, the question of highway safety 
is one that has concerned many of us 
in the Nation and especially in my own 
great State of California for many years. 
California not only is the most populous 
State in the Nation but also has one of 
the most extensive road and highway 
systems of any State in the country. 
Tragically this will mean that California 
will probably be among the leaders in 
the Nation in the number of tragic deaths 
which this country will experience this 
year and next. It has been estimated 
that 50,000 people alive today, enjoying 
their families and following their normal 
occupations, will be dead 12 months from 
today, all due to tragic accidents. Twen- 
ty-four months from today, 100,000 or 
more will be gone. In these periods 
hundreds of thousands will be injured, 
and millions upon millions of dollars’ 
worth of damage will have been suffered. 

I am proud that as a member of the 
Public Works Committee I have been as- 
sociated with the continuing effort over 
the past few years to do something about 
this senseless, wasteful slaughter on the 
highways. Chairman JOHN C. Kiuczyn- 
SKI, of the Roads Subcommittee of the 
Committee on Public Works, and Chair- 
man GEORGE FALLON, of the full com- 
mittee, have been leaders in this effort 
and their efforts should be commended. 
They have fought through the full 2 
years of this Congress to establish a re- 
sponsible and farsighted program such as 
is provided in H.R. 13290, the Highway 
Safety Act of 1966. 

It saddens me that one of the most 
ardent advocates of a wise highway 
safety program, the late Representative 
John Baldwin, is not with us today to 
witness the progress which we have made 
in this legislation. John was responsible 
for the first step which was taken last 
year along these lines. This was a ten- 
tative step along the way demanding a 
comprehensive transportation planning 
program for highway safety to be car- 
ried out by State and local government. 
Kore progress has been made along these 
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I am pleased to say that the State of 
California has taken a leading role in 
the research efforts, for instance, de- 
signed to discover and eliminate the 
causes of highway accidents. I call to 
your attention specifically as an ex- 
ample of the work that is being done in 
our Golden State the citation in the 
House report which accompanies this 
bill. You will note, on page 16, the ac- 
count of the investigation of a skidding 
accident on a new highway, Interstate 
80, which apparently was the result of 
hydroplaning on wet surfaces which 
made it impossible to control moving 
vehicles. A few shallow grooves in the 
surface were all that were needed to 
improve driving and eliminate accidents. 
If we can discover the causes of accidents 
on a single curve in Interstate 80 in the 
Sierra Nevada Mountains, then we can 
discover the causes of accidents in other 
areas of our Nation and eliminate them. 

It is essential that the legislation which 
the Public Works Committee has recom- 
mended and its various aspects includ- 
ing assistance to States in developing 
and improving highway safety, improv- 
ing driver performance, improving pe- 
destrian performance, accident report- 
ing and records, vehicle inspection and 
registration, highway design and main- 
tenance, research in traffic control, 
emergency services laws, and all the 
other programs, move ahead if we are 
to reduce the carnage on our highways. 

We have made a good beginning, but 
let us take the next step. This we are 
doing today with the passage by the 
House of Representatives of the Highway 
Safety Act of 1966. 

Chairman Fatton, Chairman KiU- 
CZYNSKI, and all the members of the 
committee, and especially those on the 
Subcommittee on Roads, must be com- 
mended for the progress they have made. 
I hope and pray that the action we are 
taking here today will reduce greatly 
the tragic toll which highway accidents 
now are claiming in this Nation. 

Iam confident that this legislation will 
achieve that purpose. 

Mr. KLUCZYNSKI. Mr. Chairman, I 
have no further requests for time. 

Mr. CRAMER. Mr. Chairman, I have 
no further requests for time. 

The CHAIRMAN. There being no fur- 
ther requests for time, pursuant to the 
rule the Clerk will now read the substi- 
tute committee amendment printed in 
the original bill for amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

TITLE I-—-HIGHWAY SAFETY 

Sec. 101. Title 23, United States Code, is 
hereby amended by adding at the end thereof 
a new chapter: 

“CHAPTER 4—-HIGHWAY SAFETY 
“Sec. 
“401. Authority of the Secretary. 
“402. Highway safety programs. 
“403. Highway safety research and develop- 
ment. 
“404. National Highway Safety Advisory 


Committee. 
“§ 401. Authority of the Secretary 
“The Secretary is authorized and directed 
to assist and cooperate with other Federal 
departments and agencies, State and local 
governments, private industry, and other 
interested parties, to increase highway safety. 
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“§ 402. Highway safety programs 

“(a) Each State shall have a highway 
safety program approved by the Secretary, 
designed to reduce traffic accidents and 
deaths, injuries, and property damage result- 
ing therefrom. Such programs shall be in 
accordance with uniform standards pro- 
mulgated by the Secretary. Such uniform 
standards shall be expressed in terms of per- 
formance criteria. Such uniform standards 
shall be promulgated by the Secretary so as 
to improve driver performance (including, 
but not limited to, driver education, driver 
testing to determine proficiency to operate 
motor vehicles, driver examinations (both 
physical and mental) and driver licensing) 
and to improve pedestrian performance. In 
addition such uniform standards shall in- 
clude, but not be limited to, provisions for 
an effective record system of accidents (in- 
cluding injuries and deaths resulting there- 
from), accident investigations to determine 
the probable causes of accidents, injuries, 
and deaths, vehicle registration, operation, 
and inspection, highway design and main- 
tenance (including lighting, markings, and 
surface treatment), traffic control, vehicle 
codes and laws, surveillance of traffic for de- 
tection and correction of high or potentially 
high accident locations, and emergency serv- 
ices. Such standards as are applicable to 
State highway safety programs shall, to the 
extent determined appropriate by the Secre- 
tary, be applicable to federally administered 
areas where a Federal department or agency 
controls the highways or supervises traffic 
operations. 

“(b)(1) The Secretary shall not approve 
any State highway safety program under this 
section which does not 

“(A) provide that the Governor of the 
State shall be responsible for the administra- 
tion of the program. 

“(B) authorize political subdivisions of 
such State to carry out local highway safety 
programs within their jurisdictions as a part 
of the State highway safety program if such 
local highway safety programs are approved 
by the Governor and are in accordance with 
the uniform standards of the Secretary 
promulgated under this section. 

“(C) provide that at least 25 per centum 
of all Federal funds apportioned under this 
section to such State for any fiscal year will 
be expended by the political subdivisions of 
such State in carrying out local highway 
safety programs authorized in accordance 
with subparagraph (B) of this paragraph. 

“(D) provide that the aggregate expendi- 
ture of funds of the State and political sub- 
divisions thereof, exclusive of Federal funds, 
for highway safety programs will be main- 
tained at a level which does not fall below 
the average level of such expenditures for 
its last two full fiseal years preceding the 
date of enactment of this section. 

2) The Secretary is authorized to waive 
the requirement of subparagraph (C) of 
paragraph (1) of this subsection, in whole 
or in part, for a fiscal year for any State 
whenever he determines that there is an in- 
sufficient number of local highway safety 
programs to justify the expenditure in such 
State of such percentage of Federal funds 
during such fiscal year. 

e) Funds authorized to be appropriated 
to carry out this section shall be used to aid 
the States to conduct the highway safety pro- 
grams approved in accordance with subsec- 
tion (a), shall be subject to a deduction not 
to exceed 5 per centum for the necessary 
costs of administering the provisions of this 
section, and the remainder shall be appor- 
tioned among the several States. For the 
fiscal years ending June 30, 1967, June 30, 
1968, and June 30, 1969, such funds shall be 
apportioned 75 per centum on the basis of 
population and 25 per centum as the Secre- 
tary in his administrative discretion may 
deem appropriate and thereafter such funds 
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shall be apportioned as Congress, by law en- 
acted hereafter, shall provide. On or before 
January 1, 1969, the Secretary shall report 
to Congress his recommendations with re- 
spect to a nondiscretionary formula for ap- 
portionment of funds authorized to carry out 
this section for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1970, and fiscal years thereafter. After 
December 31, 1967, the Secretary shall not 
apportion any funds under this subsection 
to any State which is not implementing a 
highway safety program approved by the 
Secretary in accordance with this section. 
Federal aid highway funds apportioned on or 
after January 1, 1968, to any State which is 
not implementing a highway safety program 
approved by the Secretary in accordance with 
this section shall be reduced by amounts 
equal to 10 per centum of the amounts which 
would otherwise be apportioned to such State 
under section 104 of this title, until such 
time as such State is implementing an ap- 
proved highway safety program. Whenever 
he determines it to be in the public interest, 
the Secretary may suspend, for such periods 
as he deems the application of the 
preceding sentence to a State. Any amount 
which is withheld from apportionment to any 
State under this section shall be reappor- 
tioned to the other States in accordance 
with the applicable provisions of law. 

„d) All provisions of chapter 1 of this 
title that are applicable to Federal-aid pri- 
mary highway funds other than provisions 
relating to the apportionment formula and 
provisions limiting the expenditure of such 
funds to the Federal-aid systems, shall apply 
to the highway safety funds authorized to be 
appropriated to carry out this section, except 
as determined by the Secretary to be incon- 
sistent with this section. In applying such 
provisions of chapter 1 in carrying out this 
section the term ‘State highway department’ 
as used in such provisions shall mean the 
Governor of a State for the purposes of this 
section. 

“(e) No State activity or project shall be 
approved by the Secretary for utilization of 
funds apportioned to carry out this section 
which would require the expenditure for a 
period of more than three years, from the 
date of approval of such activity or project, 
of Federal funds appropriated under author- 
ity of this section. 

“(f) Uniform standards promulgated by 
the Secretary to carry out this section shall 
be developed in cooperation with the States, 
their political subdivisions, appropriate 
Federal departments and agencies, and such 
other public and private organizations as the 
Secretary deems appropriate. 

“(g) The Secretary may make arrange- 
ments with other Federal departments and 
agencies for assistance in the preparation of 
uniform standards for the highway safety 
programs contemplated by subsection (a) 
and in the administration of such programs. 
Such departments and agencies are directed 
to cooperate in such preparation and ad- 
ministration, on a reimbursable basis. 

“(h) Nothing in this section authorizes 
the appropriation or expenditure of funds for 
(1) highway construction, maintenance, or 
design (other than design of safety features 
of highways to be incorporated into stand- 
ards) or (2) any purpose for which funds 
are authorized by section 403 of this title. 


“§ 403. Highway safety research and develop- 
ment 


“The Secretary is authorized to use funds 
appropriated to carry out this section to 
carry Out safety research which he is author- 
ized to conduct by subsection (a) of section 
307 of this title. In adition, the Secretary 
may use the funds appropriated to carry out 
this section, either independently or in co- 
operation with other Federal departments or 
agencies, for (1) grants to State or local 
agencies, institutions, and individuals for 
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training or education of highway safety per- 
sonnel, (2) research fellowship in highway 
safety, (3) development of improved accident 
investigation procedures, (4) emergency 
service plans, (5) demonstration projects, 
and (6) related activities which are deemed 
by the Secretary to be necessary to carry out 
the purposes of this section. 


“$404, National Highway Safety Advisory 
Committee 


“(a) There is hereby established in the 
Department of Commerce a National High- 
way Safety Advisory Committee composed 
of the Secretary, who shall be Chairman, the 
Federal Highway Administrator, and twenty- 
nine members appointed by the President as 
follows: 

“(1) six from among persons who are chief 
executives of States or political subdivisions, 

(2) four from among persons who are 
public administrators in the fields of high- 
ways safety, 

“(3) four from affected industries, 

“(4) one from among automotive engl- 
neers, one from among highway engineers, 
and one from among traffic engineers, 

“(5) four from among persons who are 
research scientists in the fields of highway 
safety, and 

“(6) eight from among the general public, 
except that at least one so appointed shall 
be a lawyer, one a doctor, and one an edu- 
cator. 

„b) Each member appointed by the Pres- 
ident shall hold office for a term of four years, 
except that (1) any member appointed to fill 
@ vacancy occurring prior to the expiration 
of the term for which his predecessor was 
appointed shall be appointed for the re- 
mainder of such term, and (2) the terms 
of office of members first taking office after 
the date of enactment of this section shall 
expire as follows: seven at the end of one 
year after such date, seven at the end of two 
years after such date, seven at the end of 
three years after such date, and eight at the 
end of four years after such date, as desig- 
nated by the President at the time of ap- 
pointment, and (3) no person appointed 
pursuant to paragraph (1) or (2) of subsec- 
tion (a) of this section shall hold office as a 
member of the Committee after he ceases 
to serve as a chief executive, or public ad- 
ministrator, as the case may be, and (4) the 
term of any member shall be extended until 
the date on which the successor’s appoint- 
ment is effective. 

„e) Members of the Committee who are 
not officers or employees of the United States 
shall, while attending meetings or confer- 
ences of such Committee or otherwise en- 
gaged in the business of such Committee, be 
entitled to receive compensation at a rate 
fixed by the Secretary, but not exceeding 
$100 per diem, including traveltime, and 
while away from their homes or regular places 
of business they may be allowed travel ex- 
penses, including per diem in lieu of sub- 
sistence, as authorized in section 5 of the 
Administrative Expenses Act of 1946 (5 U.S.C. 
73b-2) for persons in the Government service 
employed intermittently. 

“(d) The National Highway Safety Ad- 
visory Committee shall advise, consult with, 
and make recommendations to, the Secretary 
on matters relating to his activities and func- 
tions in the field of highway safety. The 
Committee is authorized (1) to review re- 
search projects or programs in the field of 
highway safety and recommend to the Secre- 
tary, for prosecution under this title, any 
such projects which it believes show promise 
of making valuable contributions to human 
knowledge with respect to the cause and pre- 
vention of highway accidents; (2) to review, 
prior to issuance, standards proposed to be 

ued by order of the Secretary under sec- 
tion 402(a) of this title and to make recom- 
mendations thereon. Such recommenda- 
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tions shall be published in connection with 
the Secretary's determination or order, and 
shall be reported annually to Congress. 

“(e) The National Highway Safety Ad- 
visory Committee shall meet from time to 
time as the Secretary shall direct, but at 
least once each year. 

“(f) The Secretary shall provide to the 
National Highway Safety Committee from 
among the personnel and facilities of the 
Department of Commerce such staff and 
facilities as are necessary to carry out the 
functions of such Committee.” 

Sec. 102. (a) Sections 135 and 313 of title 
23 of the United States Code are hereby 
repealed. 

(b)(1) The analysis of chapter 1 of title 
23, United States Code, is hereby amended 
by deleting: 


“135. Highway safety programs.” 


(2) The analysis of chapter 3 to title 23, 
United States Code, is hereby amended by 
deleting: 


“313. Highway safety conference.“ 


(3) There is hereby added at the end of 
the table of chapters at the beginning of 
title 23, United States Code, the following: 


“4, Highway safety 401". 


Sec. 103. Section 307 of title 23, United 
States Code, is amended (1) by inserting in 
subsection (a) thereof immediately after 
“section 104 of this title“ the following: , 
funds authorized to carry out section 403 of 
this title,” and (2) by adding at the end of 
such section the following new subsection: 

“(d) As used in this section the term 
‘safety’ includes, but is not limited to, high- 
way safety systems, research, and deyelop- 
ment relating to vehicle, highway, and driver 
characteristics, accident investigations, com- 
munications, emergency medical care, and 
transportation of the injured.” 

Sec. 104. For the purpose of carrying out 
section 402 of title 23, United States Code, 
there is hereby authorized to be appropri- 
ated the sum of $55,000,000 for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1967; $80,000,000 for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1968; and 
$80,000,000 for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1969. 

Src, 105. For the purpose of carrying out 
sections 307(a) and 403 of title 23, United 
States Code, there is hereby authorized to be 
appropriated the additional sum of $10,000,- 
000 for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1967; 
$20,000,000 for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1968; and $25,000,000 for the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1969. 

Sec. 106. The highway trust fund estab- 
lished by section 209 of the Highway Reve- 
nue Act of 1956 shall not be available for 
any appropriation to carry out sections 131, 
136, 319(b) or chapter 4 of title 23 of the 
United States Code in an aggregate amount 
which exceeds the amount of tax that would 
be imposed under section 4061 (a) (2) of the 
Internal Revenue Code of 1954 if such sec- 
tion imposed a tax at the rate of 1 per 
centum plus such additional amounts as 
are appropriated from the general fund to 
the highway trust fund for such purposes, 
but the total of all appropriations made 
from such fund to carry out these sections 
shall never exceed the total of all appropria- 
tions made to such fund based on the im- 
position of such tax plus such additional 
amounts as are appropriated from the gen- 
eral fund to the highway trust fund for such 
purposes. 

Sec. 107. All facts contained in any report 
of any Federal department or agency or any 
officer, employee, or agent thereof, relating 
to any highway traffic accident or the investi- 
gation thereof conducted pursuant to 
chapter 4 of title 23 of the United States Code 
shall be available for use in any civil, crim- 
inal, or other judicial proceeding 
out of such accident, and any such officer, 
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employee, or agent may be required to testify 
in such proceedings as to the facts developed 
in such investigation. Any such report shall 
be made available to the public in a man- 
ner which does not identify individuals. All 
completed reports on research projects, dem- 
onstration projects, and other related activi- 
ties conducted under sections 307 and 403 
of title 23, United States Code, shall be made 
available to the public in a manner which 
does not identify individuals. 


TITLE II—ADMINISTRATION AND REPORTING 


Sec. 201. The Secretary shall carry out the 
provisions of the Highway Safety Act of 1966 
(including chapter 4 of title 23 of the United 
States Code) through a National Highway 
Safety Agency (hereinafter referred to as the 
Agency“), which he shall establish in the 
Department of Commerce. The Agency shall 
be headed by an Administrator who shall 
be appointed by the Secretary who shall be 
compensated at the rate prescribed for level 
V of the Federal Executive Salary Schedule 
established by the Federal Executive Salary 
Act of 1964. The Administrator shall be a 
citizen of the United States, and shall be 
appointed with due regard for his fitness to 
discharge efficiently the powers and the duties 
delegated to him. The Administrator shall 
have no pecuniary interest in or own any 
stock in or bonds of any enterprise involved 
in (1) manufacturing motor vehicles or 
motor vehicle equipment, or (2) constructing 
highways, nor shall he engage in any other 
business, vocation, or employment. The Ad- 
ministrator shall perform such duties as are 
delegated to him by the Secretary. On high- 
way matters the Administrator shall consult 
with the Federal Highway Administrator. 

Sec. 202. (a) The Secretary shall prepare 
and submit to the President for transmittal 
to the Congress on March 1 of each year a 
comprehensive report on the administration 
of the Highway Safety Act of 1966 (includ- 
ing chapter 4 of title 23 of the United States 
Code) for the preceding calendar year. Such 
report should include but not be restricted 
to (1) a thorough statistical compilation of 
the accidents and injuries occurring in such 
year; (2) a list of all safety standards issued 
or in effect in such year; (3) the scope of 
observance of applicable Federal standards; 
(4) a statement of enforcement actions in- 
cluding judicial decisions, settlements, or 
pending litigation during the year; (5) a 
summary of all current research grants and 
contracts together with a description of the 
problems to be considered by such grants 
and contracts; (6) an analysis and evalua- 
tion of completed research activities and 
technological progress achieved during such 
year together with the relevant policy rec- 
ommendations flowing therefrom; (7) the 
effectiveness of State highway safety pro- 
grams (including local highway safety pro- 
grams) and (8) the extent to which technical 
information was being disseminated to the 
scientific community and consumer-oriented 
material was made available to the motoring 
public. 

(b) The annual report shall also contain 
such recommendations for additional legis- 
lation as the Secretary deems necessary to 
promote cooperation among the several 
States in the improvement of highway safety 
and to strengthen the national highway 
safety program. 

Src. 203. The Secretary of Commerce shall 
report to Congress, not later than Jan- 
uary 10, 1967, all standards to be initially 
applied in carrying out section 402 of title 23 
of the United States Code. 

Sec, 204. The Secretary of Commerce shall 
in consultation with other government and 
private agencies make a comprehensive study 
of alcoholism and the consumption of al- 
coho] and their effects upon and relation to, 
highway safety. Such study shall include, 
but need not be limited to, review and evalu- 
ation of State and local laws and enforcement 
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procedures concerning driving while under 
the influence of alcohol, and State and local 
programs for the treatment or rehabilitation 
of alcoholics and habitual drunkards. The 
Secretary shall report the results of his study 
to the Congress not later than July 1, 1967. 
Such report shall include the Secretary’s 
recommendations concerning needed legis- 
lation, if any. 

Src. 205. The Federal Highway Adminis- 
trator and any other officer who may sub- 
sequent to the date of enactment of this Act 
become the operating head of the Bureau of 
Public Roads shall receive compensation at 
the rate prescribed for level IV of the Federal 
Executive Salary Schedule established by the 
Federal Executive Salary Act of 1964. 

Séc. 206. This Act may be cited as the 
“Highway Safety Act of 1966”. 

AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. GROSS 


Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Gross: On page 
16, line 3, after the word “doctor”, insert the 
words “one a farmer”, 


The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. 
Gross]. 

Mr. KLUCZYNSKI. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GROSS. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. KLUCZYNSKI. Mr. Chairman, 
this seems like a real good amendment to 
me. A farmer has a lot of good common- 
sense, and I will be very happy to accept 
the amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Iowa [Mr. Gross]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, I want 
to thank the gentleman from Illinois 
(Mr. KLUCZYNSKI], the floor manager 
for this bill, and the gentleman from 
Florida [Mr. Cramer], the ranking mi- 
nority member, for accepting this 
amendment. Too often the farmers of 
this country are not given proper recog- 
nition. 

My only regret is that there are not 
more Members present to witness the 
fact that an amendment which I have 
offered has been adopted. 


AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. SCHISLER 


Mr. SCHISLER. Mr. Chairman, I 
offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. SCHISLER: On 
page 11, following Line 18, insert the fol- 
lowing: 

“(E) provide for comprehensive driver 
training programs, including (1) the initia- 
tion of a State program for driver educa- 
tion in the school systems or for a significant 

ion and improvement of such a pro- 
gram already in existence, to be administered 
by appropriate school officials under the 
supervision of the Governor as set forth in 
subparagraph (A) of this paragraph; (2) 
the training of qualified school instructors 
and their certification; (3) appropriate reg- 
ulation of other driver training schools, inr 
cluding licensing of the schools and cer- 
tification of their instructors; (4) adult 
driver training programs, and programs for 
the retraining of selected drivers; and (5) 
adequate research, development and pro- 
curement of practice driving facilities, sim- 
ulators, and other similar teaching aids for 
both school and other driver training use.” 


Mr. SCHISLER. Mr. Chairman, 
would like to congratulate the Publte 
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Works Committee, on reporting this val- 
uable legislation to initiate a bold ap- 
proach to the problem of safety on our 
highways. As a former educator, how- 
ever, I am aware of a weakness in the 
bill as reported. 

Driver education in our schools has 
made a major contribution to traffic 
safety. Only graduates of high school 
driver education courses, for instance, 
benefit from a substantially reduced in- 
surance rate on autos which they drive. 
This year about 144 million boys and 
girls are enrolled in high school driver 
education—another 14 million could be 
enrolled were sufficient funds available. 

A problem of administration of legis- 
lation at the Federal level is locating an 
agency that is common to all 50 States 
for administration of funds. H.R. 13290 
centers responsibility on the Governor’s 
office, and this is good. Where funds 
for education are concerned, however, 
the Governor also has a State depart- 
ment of education. This department 
exists in each of the 50 States and Fed- 
eral funds for high school driver educa- 
tion should be handled through the 
Governor's office and ultimately through 
the State department of education. 

It is recognized that high school 
driver education programs are essential 
to comprehensive programing for traffic 
safety. But, in some cases, other 
agencies can assist with the problem of 
training adults, out-of-school youth, and 
chronic violators of traffic laws. 

Mr. Chairman, my amendment would 
provide that appropriate school officials 
will be responsible for driver education 
in the schools and, at the same time, will 
make provision for other essential driver 
training programs. 

Mr. Chairman, in providing the States 
with the latitude this amendment would 
insure, we may also look forward to 
higher quality driver education for those 
people who do not or cannot obtain it 
through the public school system, thus 
providing an even broader area within 
which our people will be able to meet the 
new, more rigid minimum standards for 
driver licensing which will grow out of 
this safety program. 

Mr. KLUCZYNSKI. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SCHISLER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Illinois. 

Mr. KLUCZYNSKI. Mr. Chairman, 
I have a copy of the amendment. I am 
very happy to accept it. 

Mr. CRAMER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SCHISLER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Florida. 

Mr. CRAMER. We on this side ac- 
cept the amendment. 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SCHISLER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Nebraska. 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM. Iam very much 
interested in and am in favor of this 
amendment. I have had one prepared 
that would insure that driver training 
would be available to both public and 
private schools under this bill. 

I think we ought to make a little his- 
tory here. I would ask the gentleman 
this question: Will and can the money 
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in this bill be used for public and non- 
public schools in the field of driver train- 
ing? Is that his understanding? 

Mr. SCHISLER. I would say to the 
gentleman that the money will come 
down through the Governor, but ulti- 
mately I hope it will be handled by the 
State departments of education. 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM, I understand 
that. As I understand further, the 
Secretary under this legislation would 
be able to say that all schools, public 
and private, shall be included in the 
driver training program—and this refers 
to students primarily—but would include 
also adults and those who need retrain- 
ing. In other words, I have the under- 
standing that the Secretary can rule, 
so far as driver training is concerned— 
and driver training is a very, very im- 
portant part of traffic safety—that both 
public and nonpublic, or private, schools 
can be included, and take advantage of 
any drive training program. And there 
is nothing in this bill which would ex- 
clude driver training to private school 
students. 

Mr. SCHISLER. That is quite true, 
any school, I would say to the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. FRIEDEL. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SCHISLER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Maryland. 

Mr. FRIEDEL. I also wish to asso- 
ciate myself with this amendment. I 
understand that this amendment will 
permit public schools, as well as private 
driving schools certified by the State, to 
conduct driver education programs in 
the classroom as well as behind the 
wheel. The whole purpose of this pro- 
gram is to develop good driving skills in 
adults as well as young people attending 
school, and the ultimate purpose is to 
reduce the slaughter on our. Nation’s 


streets and highways. 

Mr. SCHISLER. The gentlemen is 
quite correct. 

Mr. GRAY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 


Mr. SCHISLER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Illinois. 

Mr. GRAY. I wish to take this time to 
congratulate the gentleman from Illinois, 
a former teacher. I know he has studied 
this matter very carefully, and feels 
strongly about driver training educa- 
tion. I know that his amendment will 
add a great deal to the bill, and I con- 
gratulate him for offering it. We on the 
committee are happy to accept the 


will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SCHISLER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Louisiana. 

Mr. WAGGONNER. In answer to a 
question by the gentleman from Nebraska 
[Mr. CUNNINGHAM], as to whether or not 
the amendment would apply to public 
and private schools as well, the gentle- 
man said that it was his intention that 
this money would come down from the 
Governor, and ultimately, he hoped, be 
administered by State departments of 
education. 

Is it not the desire, clear intent and 
purpose of this amendment that State 
departments of education administer this 
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money and be fully responsible in ad- 
ministering this program to train in- 
structors in driver education, and fur- 
ther, that they have control over the 
expenditure of funds for the purchase 
of driver education equipment, such as 
simulator equipment and other training 
equipment? 

Mr. SCHISLER. No, I would say to 
the gentleman that still the Governor 
has the control. I am trying to encour- 
age the Governors in the 50 States to 
let the State departments of education 
handle this. 

Mr. WAGGONNER.. To let the State 
departments of education be charged 
with the responsibility of training in- 
structors and the purchasing of simula- 
tor and other training equipment to be 
used in public schools? 

Mr.SCHISLER. Yes. 

Mr. WAGGONNER. And private 
schools? 

Mr. SCHISLER. Right. 

Mr. GRAY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SCHISLER. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Illinois. 

Mr. GRAY. Mr. Chairman, I believe 
I might clarify this colloquy. Referring 
to page 10 in the bill, line 20, it says: 

(b)(1) The Secretary shall not approve 
any State highway safety program under this 
section which does not— 

(A) provide that the Governor of the State 
shall be responsible for the administration 
of the program. 


To be consistent with his amendment, 
we should say that the Governor is being 
charged with responsibility for the ad- 
ministration of the program, and there- 
fore if he wants to delegate that respon- 
sibility or refer it to someone else, such 
as certain superintendents of public in- 
struction, he can. But the gentleman’s 
amendment is consistent with the rest 
of the bill. 

Mr. SCHISLER. This is true. 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield further? 

Mr. SCHISLER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Nebraska. 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM. Mr. Chairman, 
what the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
Gray] said is true, but what we are try- 
ing to do, as I understand it, is to follow 
that procedure through the Governor, 
and so on. 

Mr. CRAMER. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike the requisite number of 
words. 

Mr. Chairman, I announced my sup- 
port of the amendment on the basis that 
this did not substantially change the 
present concept in the bill. I do not 
believe it does. Our report clearly in- 
dicates that the Governor can delegate 
his authority to any agency he believes 
may be capable of carrying out the 
safety functions, including training. I 
am supporting the amendment because 
it seems to me it carries out the original 
intent and the purpose of the bill as 
drafted. For that reason, I support it. 
If it had substantially changed the con- 
cept, I would have opposed it. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. SCHISLER]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 
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AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. MACKAY 


Mr. MACKAY. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Mackay: On 
page 12, beginning with line 22, strike 
through the period on line 7, page 13. 


Mr. MACKAY. Mr. Chairman, Mem- 
bers of the Committee, first I would like 
to say I enthusiastically support this bill. 
I believe it may be the major part of the 
total traffic and safety program that we 
all want to see mounted in this country. 

But I have offered an amendment that 
does just one thing. It strikes the 10- 
percent penalty. I do not believe there 
should be any illusion in the minds of 
the Members of this House that if a 
State does not do what the Secretary 
says after the first of January 1968, the 
penalty is 10 percent of all Federal aid 
money. This includes primary, sec- 
ondary, and interstate funds. For il- 
lustration, for the State of Georgia 
there is a $65 million allocation for this 
year. There is just a little fine of $6.5 
million if the State does not do what the 
Secretary says it ought to do in the 
safety program. 

I believe the success of our safety pro- 
gram is tied to the cooperative efforts 
of all the States. I believe it is going to 
handicap the Secretary and the Admin- 
istrator, when he goes to the several 
States, and he has this kind of club. 

We have provided an incentive, but 
we are adding to it a club that is not an 
incentive. I believe it is a serious mis- 
take. I have talked to proponents of 
it. They said they did it in the case of 
highway beautification and to require 
urban transportation plans. 

I do not believe that is a justification 
for the penalty. I may be heavily ori- 
ented to a State legislative point of view, 
but, with the reapportionment of the 
legislatures of the several States, we 
have an opportunity to enter into a new 
era, an era of good feeling, of partner- 
ship and mutual respect between the 
State and Federal legislatures. 

There is a deep policy question in- 
volved in whether or not we should do 
this. I feel very strongly and very 
deeply about it. 

I do not believe there is any man in 
the House who wants to see effective 
safety programs more than I, but I call 
this a “bad faith” provision in this bill. 

I believe we have an opportunity here 
to express good faith to the legislatures 
and State officials of America. 

I would say that if they lag, that would 
be another thing. We had State legis- 
lators come before the Commitee on In- 
terstate and Foreign Commerce’ urging 
us to pass this legislation, asking for 
national leadership. We do not have to 
drag them kicking and screaming into 
support of safety legislation. 

As a matter of fact, this happens to be 
@ provision by which one would cut off 
his nose to spite his face, because the 
rapid improvement of the Federal high- 
way system in this country is one of the 
big factors contributing to improved 
traffic safety in this country. 

Does it really make sense for us to 
state in the law that we are going to cut 
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back on the Federal-aid programs in 
any State as a punitive measure? 

We know that is true. We have seen, 
in some programs, unwise and unfeeling 
actions of administrators in the formu- 
lation of national standards and in their 
execution. 

I hope that whoever takes over the 
leadership of this national traffic safety 
program will be able to go before the 
American people and say, “Congress has 
provided you an incentive to help save 
the lives of 50,000 people a year,” rather 
than just carry a club. We need a new 
and positive brand of leadership. 

I believe this amendment to strike the 
penalty should be supported. Congress 
can add penalties later, if that is neces- 
sary. I have more faith in the Ameri- 
can people than to believe they have to 
be kicked into a safety program. 

I ask for support of the amendment. 
As I said, I congratulate the committee 
on a splendid job. I heartily support 
the bill. I wish, however, that the 
chairman would accept my line of rea- 
soning. Let us find a fresh approach. 
Let us not extend bad precedents. 

This penalty is not in the Senate bill. 
If the House does not go along with my 
view, I hope the conference will accept 
it and thereby create a better climate 
between Congress and our 50 State leg- 
islatures. 

Mr. GRAY. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
opposition to the amendment. 

The standards throughout the States 
vary considerably. It is the feeling of 
the committee that without some pen- 
alty, as would be imposed in the bill, we 
will not get any resemblance of uniform- 
ity throughout the 50 States. 

We believe it is time that the States 
did get together with the commission to 
be appointed, to set up standards with 
strict criteria. To do less is not going 
to cut down on the loss of 50,000 lives 
every year. 

The committee reluctantly opposes the 
amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Georgia, and we hope the Commit- 
tee of the Whole will vote it down. 

Mr. CRAMER. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the amendment. 

Very briefly, initially there was a 50- 
percent penalty in the bill before the 
committee. The recommendation which 
I made was to reduce it to 10 percent, 
and that was accepted. 

The committee was in the position of 
being faced with a 10-percent penalty 
for billboards, a 10-percent penalty re- 
lating to junkyards, and to come up 
with a comparable formula relating to 
an obviously even more important mat- 
ter, safety, was the problem the com- 
mittee had. It resolved it with an equal 
penalty relating to safety. We could do 
no less. 

I am not an advocate of penalties, 
but we are faced with that problem. We 
solved it, I believe, in an equitable man- 
ner. 

I oppose the amendment. 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM. Mr. Chairman, 
I rise in opposition to the amendment. 

In my opinion, if this amendment were 
adopted it would gut the whole bill. 
We have had the voluntary approach on 
the books since the Baldwin amendment 
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was watered down in conference with 
the Senate. So we have the voluntary 
approach on the books now and it has 
not brought results. If we do not have 
some penalty there is no reason why the 
States would jump in to do something 
about this problem. 

I say it would certainly gut the bill if 
this amendment were adopted. 

So I do hope that this amendment will 
be defeated. Otherwise we have wasted 
a whole afternoon here on this safety 
bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Georgia [Mr. MACKAY]. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. WAGGONNER. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike the requisite number of 
words. 

Mr. Chairman, highway safety is much 
to be desired. If we have any differences 
in attempting to achieve highway safety, 
those differences would come about in 
the manner in which we proceed. I am 
interested in protecting the rights of the 
States—the few left. This legislation 
makes mandatory a national highway 
safety program. It gives extensive au- 
thority too much, I believe, to the Sec- 
retary. Section 402, the highway safety 
program section of the legislation, is the 
heart of this entire proposal. It says: 

Each State shall have a highway safety 
program approved by the Secretary, designed 
to reduce traffic accidents and deaths, in- 
joe and property damage resulting there- 

m, 


It says further: 

Such programs shall be in accordance with 
uniform standards promulgated by the Sec- 
retary. g 


I would like to ask some member of the 
committee if the language of this section 
of the legislation gives final veto author- 
ity to the Secretary over State proposed 
programs which he finds some disagree- 
ment with? 

Mr, GRAY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield to me? 

Mr. WAGGONNER. Iam glad to yield 
to my friend from Illinois. 

Mr. GRAY. Let me say to the gentle- 
man that this is a very important ques- 
tion. I believe the best way to answer 
the gentleman’s question would be to 
make a statement that the committee 
wants to make it clear that, like most 
Federal-aid highway programs, this 
highway safety program must be a co- 
operative effort and the Secretary must 
conduct meaningful consultations with 
the State Governors and representatives 
and county officials and others before he 
issues the standards. Therefore, the 
veto power, as the gentleman alludes to 
it, would not be necessary if the Secre- 
tary carries out the provisions of the act 
and gets together and works out a mean- 
ingful program with the States. We 
hope that the States will be completely 
satisfied with the program that the Sec- 
retary, in carrying out the act, advocates 
to them, and in turn we hope that the 
Secretary will agree with all of the pro- 
visions recommended by the States. The 
point is we will not need a veto power if 
we do this before instead of after. 
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Mr. WAGGONNER. Is it expected or 
intended, as in the instance of the 
Beautification Act, that the Secretary 
will establish what he considers to be 
minimum criteria and take these to the 
States and say, here they are, comply 
and not consult in advance with them, 
but say that these are “my standards,” 
put them in force, or will the States be 
allowed to recommend or prepare a pro- 
gram for approval before the Secretary 
sets forth any standards? We can talk 
about uniformity forever but special cir- 
rpg: deserve special considera- 

on. 

Mr. GRAY. The gentleman is emi- 
nently correct. A pro forma consulta- 
tion will not be sufficient. We want the 
States, as the gentleman pointed out, to 
come to the Secretary and for them to 
work out in agreement the standards be- 
fore they are put into effect. 'The gentle- 
man is exactly correct. 

Mr. WAGGONNER. Section 402(a) 
further says: 

Such uniform standards shall be promul- 
gated by the Secretary so as to improve 
driver performance (including, but not lim- 
ited to, driver education, driver testing to 
determine proficiency to operate motor vehi- 
cles, driver examinations (both physical and 
mental) and driver licensing). 


Now, yesterday in the legislation that 
this House passed having to do with per- 
formance, attempting to achieve auto- 
mobile safety, one section of this legis- 
lation made mandatory the Federal 
recordkeeping program which will re- 
quire the reporting from the several 
States of those people who have had 
their drivers license suspended or re- 
voked for any reason. 

Now, when we give to the Secretary 
the authority to establish any standards 
for drivers licenses, are we taking an- 
other step toward a Federal drivers 
licensing process and the abolition of 
State licensing? If so, I must oppose this 
bill. In other words, are we removing 
from the States the authority to estab- 
lish the standards to license drivers 
within a State? Are we saying to the 
States that “You are going to lose in the 
future revenues from the State drivers 
licenses you have heretofore been 
issuing,” and in time, are we going to let 
the Secretary, if he determines some pro- 
grams or criteria weak or insufficient, to 
establish a Federal standard for drivers 
licenses? Is this going to provide or 
allow for the abolition of a State drivers 
license and allow or require a Federal 
drivers license? 

Mr. GRAY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman from Louisiana yield further 
to me? 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Louisiana has expired. 

Mr. WAGGONNER. Mr. Chairman, I 
ask unanimous consent to proceed for 5 
additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Louisiana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GRAY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. WAGGONNER. Iam delighted to 
yield to the gentleman from Illinois. 
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Mr. GRAY. Mr. Chairman, on behalf 
of the committee, let me unequivocally 
state to the gentleman that the answer 
to that question is “No”; that the Gov- 
ernment has absolutely no purpose in 
passing this bill, to impose a Federal 
drivers license law upon the States. But 
we do feel that we should lay down guide- 
lines as to what the State should do in 
order to promote a better safety pro- 
gram. But the licensing and the various 
functions to be carried out by your Sec- 
retary of State, or whomever represents 
your drivers licensing department in 
Louisiana, or any other State, will con- 
tinue under their existing law to license 
and to relicense those people who drive 
upon the highways of this country. 

Mr. WAGGONNER. Mr. Chairman, I 
wonder if the gentleman from Illinois 
would answer another question? 

Under the language of this bill as pres- 
ently written 

Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Chairman, I make 
the point of order that a quorum is not 
present. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will 
count. 

Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Chairman, I with- 
draw the point of order. 

Mr. WAGGONNER. Mr. Chairman, 

the question I was going to ask—and this 
is my final question—before the point of 
order was made and withdrawn was 
this: 
Can the Secretary under the language 
of this proposal tell the State authority 
in the several States which now prescribe 
the criteria for issuing a drivers license 
in that State, can he exercise final veto 
authority over the existing drivers licens- 
ing criteria in the several States? 

Mr. GRAY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield further? 

Mr. WAGGONNER. Iam glad to yield 
further to the gentleman from Illinois? 

Mr. GRAY. The answer to the gentle- 
man’s question is “No.” 

Mr. WAGGONNER. I thank the gen- 
tleman from Illinois for the answer to 
that question. 

Mr. Chairman, I yield back the balance 
of my time. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question re- 
curs on the committee substitute, as 
amended. 

The committee substitute, as amended, 
was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. Under the rule, the 
Committee rises. 

Accordingly, the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker pro tempore (Mr. ALBERT) 
having assumed the chair, Mr. BROOKS, 
Chairman of the Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union, re- 
ported that that Committee having had 
under consideration the bill (H.R. 13290) 
to amend title 23 of the United States 
Code to provide for highway safety re- 
search and development, certain high- 
way safety programs, a national driver 
register, and a highway accident. re- 
search and test facility, pursuant to 
House Resolution 964, he reported the 
bill back to the House with an amend- 
ment adopted by the Committee of the 
Whole. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
the rule the previous question is ordered. 
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The question is on the amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to: 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
question is on the engrossment and third 
reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time and was read the 
third time. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
question is on the passage of the bill. 

The question was taken; and the 
Speaker pro tempore announced that the 
ayes appeared to have it. 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, I object to 
the vote on the ground that a quorum is 
not present and make the point of order 
that a quorum is not present. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
gentleman from Missouri [Mr. HALL] ob- 
jects to the vote on the ground that a 
quorum is not present and makes the 
point of order that a quorum is not pres- 
ent. Evidently, a quorum is not present. 

The Doorkeeper will close the doors, 
the Sergeant at Arms will notify absent 
Members and the Clerk will call the roll. 

The question was taken; and there 
were—yeas 318, nays 3, not voting 111, 
as follows: 


[Roll No. 232] 
YEAS—318 
Abbitt Daniels Hansen, Idaho 
Abernethy Davis, Wis. Hansen, Wash. 
Adams de la Garza Harvey, Ind. 
Albert Delaney Harvey, Mich. 
Anderson, Ul. Denton Hathaway 
Anderson, Derwinski Hawkins 
Tenn, Dingell Hays 
Andre Dole Hechler 
George W. Donohue Helstoski 
An ž Dorn Henderson 
N. $ Dow Herlong 
Ann) _ Dowdy Hicks 
Arends Downing Holifield 
Ashmore Dulski Holland 
Aspinall Duncan, Tenn, Hosmer 
Ayres er Howard 
Bates Dyal full 
Battin Edmondson Hungate 
Beckworth Edwards, Ala. Hutchinson 
Belcher Edwards, Calif. Irwin 
Ellsworth Ichord 
Bennett Erlenborn Jacobs 
Everett Jarman 
Betts Fallon Jennings 
Bingham Farbstein Joelson 
Blatnik Farnsley Johnson, Calif. 
Farnum Johnson, Okla. 
Boland Fascell Johnson, Pa. 
Bolton Feighan Jonas 
Bow Findley Jones, Mo. 
Bray Fisher Jones, N.C. 
Brock Flood Karsten 
Brooks Foley Karth 
Broyhill, N.C. Ford, Gerald R. Kee 
Broyhill, Va. Fountain Keith 
Buchanan Fraser Kelly 
Burke Frelinghuysen King, Calif. 
Burleson Friedel ng, Utah 
Burton, Calif. Fulton, Pa. Kirwan 
Byrne, Pa. Fulton, Tenn. Kluc: 
Byrnes, Wis. Gallagher Kunkel 
Cabell Gathings Kupferman 
Cahill Gettys Laird 
Carter Giaimo Langen 
Casey Gilligan TEER 
ez Bge 
n Goodell on 
Chelf Grabowski Lipscomb 
Clark Gray Long, Md 
Clausen, Green, Oreg. Love 
Don H. Green, Pa McCarthy 
Cleveland Greigg McDade 
Collier Grider McDowell 
Colmer Gross McEwen 
‘Conable Grover McFall 
Conte ubser McGrath 
Corbett Gurney McMillan 
Craley Hagen, Calif. Mevicker 
Cramer Haley Macdonald 
Culver Hall MacGregor 
Cunningham Halleck Machen 
Curtin - Halpern Mackay 
Daddario Hamilton Madden 
Dague Hanna Mahon 
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Pool Smith, Calit. 
Martin, Nebr. Price Smith, Iowa 
Mathias Pucinski Smith, N.Y. 
Matsunaga Quie ` Smith, Va. 
Matthews Race Springer 
Randall Stafford 
Meeds Redlin Staggers 
Michel Rees Stalbaum 
Miller Reid, III Stanton 
Mills Reid, N.Y Steed 
Minish Reifel Stratton 
Reinecke Stubblefield 
Mize Resnick Sullivan 
Moore Reuss Sweeney 
Moorhead Rhodes, Ariz. cott 
Morgan Rhodes, Pa. Taylor 
Morse Rivers, S. OC Teague, Calif. 
Morton Roberts Teague, Tex 
Mosher Robison Thomas 
Moss Rodino Todd 
Murphy, II Rogers, Colo Trimble 
Murphy, N.Y. Rogers, Fla Tuck 
Natcher Rogers, Tex Tunney 
Nedzi Ronan Udall 
Nelsen Rooney, N.Y Ullman 
O'Brien Rooney, Pa Utt 
O'Hara, Ill. Rosen Van Deerlin 
O’Konski Roudebush anik 
Olsen, Mont. Rumsfeld Vigorito 
Olson,Minn. Ryan Vivian 
O'Neill, Mass. St. Onge Waggonner 
Ottinger Saylor aldie 
Passman Scheuer Watkins 
Patman Schisler Watson 
Patten Schneebeli Watts 
Pelly Schweiker Whalley 
Pepper Secrest White, Tex 
Perkins Shipley itten 
Philbin Shriver Wilson, Bob 
Pickle Sickles Wolff, 
Pike Sikes Wydler 
Pirnie Sisk Young 
Poage Skubitz 
Poff Slack 
NAYS—3 
Marsh O'Neal, Ga, Satterfield 
NOT VOTING—1l11 
Adair Fino O'Hara, Mich. 
Addabbo Flynt Powell 
Andrews, Fogarty Purcell 
Glenn Ford, Quillen 
Ashbrook Wiliam D. Rivers, Alaska 
Ashley Fuqua nealio 
Bandstra Garmatz Rostenkowski 
Baring Gibbons Roush 
Barrett Gilbert Roybal 
Bolling Griffiths St Germain 
Brademas Hagan, Ga Schmidhauser 
Broomfield Hanley. Scott 
Brown, Calif. Hansen,Iowa Selden 
Brown, Clar- Hardy Senner 
ence J., Ir. Harsha Stephens 
Burton, Utah Hébert Tenzer 
Callan Horton Thompson, N.J. 
Callaway Huot Thompson, Tex, 
Cameron Jones, Ala. Thomson, Wis. 
Carey Kastenmeier Toll 
Celler Keogh Tupper 
Clancy King, N.Y Tuten 
Clawson, Del Kornegay Walker, Miss. 
Clevenger Krebs Walker, N, Mex. 
Cohelan Landrum Weltner 
Conyers Long, La. White, Idaho 
Cooley McClory Whitener 
Corman McCulloch Widnall 
Curtis Mackie Williams 
Davis, Ga. Martin, Ala. Willis 
Dawson Martin, Mass. Wilson, 
Dent Minshall Charles H. 
Devine Moeller Wright 
Dickinson Monagan Wyatt 
Diggs Morris Yates 
Duncan, Oreg. Morrison Younger 
Edwards, La. Multer Zablocki 
Evans, Colo. Murray 
Evins, Tenn Nix 
So the bill was passed. 


The Clerk announced the following 


pairs: 


Mr. Hébert with Mr. Martin of Massachu- 


setts. 


Mr. Celler with Mr. Broomfield. 

Mr. Garmatz with Mr. Harsha. 

Mr. Monagan with Mr. King of New York. 
Mr. Morrison with Mr. Dickenson. 

Mr. Rivers of Alaska with Mr: McClory. 
Mr. Landrum with Mr. Callaway. 
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Mr. Rostenkowski with Mr, Widnall. 
Mr. Dent with Mr, Adair. x 
Mr. Cameron with Mr. Tupper. 
Mr. Corman with Mr. Y 
Mr. Tuten with Mr. Walker of Mississippi. 
Mr. Williams with Mr. Martin of Alabama. 
Mr. Zablocki with Mr. Fino. 
Mr. Fogarty with Mr. Horton. 
Mr, Kastenmeier with Mr, Minshall, 
Mr. Keogh with Mr. Brown of Ohio. 
. Mr. Morris with Mr. Ashbrook. 
Mr. Hardy with Mr. Glenn Andrews. 
Mr. Evans of Colorado with Mr. Devine. 
Mr. Duncan of Oregon with Mr. McCulloch. 
Mr. Baring with Mr. Curtis. 
Mr. Charles H. Wilson with Mr. Del 
Clawson, 
Mr. Whitener with Mr. Clancy. 
Mr. Purcell with Mr. Wyatt. 
Mr. Hansen of Iowa with Mr. Burton of 
Utah. 
Mr, Roncalio with Mr. Thomson of Wis- 
consin, j 
Mr. Brown of California with Mr. Conyers. 
Mr. Edwards of Louisiana with Mr. Quillen, 
Mr. Selden with Mr. Thompson of Texas. 
Mr. Powell with Mr. O'Hara of Michigan. 
Mr. Addabbo with Mr. Mackie. 
Mr. Ashley with Mr. Nix. 
Mr. Long of Louisiana with Mr. Kornegay. 
Mr. Gilbert with Mr, Dawson. 
Mr. Tenzer with Mr. Cohelan. 
Mr. Yates with Mr. Diggs. | 
Mr. Evins with Mr, Walker of New Mexico. | 
Mr. Gibbons with Mr. Weltner. 
Mrs. Griffiths with Mr. Wright. 
Mr, Willis with Mr. Bandstra. 
Mr. Barrett with Mr. Hanley. 
Mr. Multer with Mr. Krebs. 
Mr. Huot with Mr. Fuqua. 
Mr. Steed with Mr. Murray. 
Mr. Roush with Mr. Callan. 
Mr. Brademas with Mr. White of Idaho. 
Mr. Carey with Mr. Roybal. 
Mr. Hagan of Georgia with Mr. Moeller. 
Mr, Thompson of New Jersey with Mr. 
Schmidhauser. 
Mr. Jones of Alabama with Mr. Davis of 
Georgia. 
Mr. Cooley with Mr. Stephens. 
Mr. Scott with Mr, Clevenger. 
Mr. Senner with Mr. William D. Ford. 


The result of the voté was announced 
as above recorded. 

The doors were opened. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 

Mr. KLUCZYNSKEI. Mr. Speaker, pur- 
suant to House Resolution 964, I call up 
from the Speaker’s table for immediate 
consideration the bill (S. 3052) to provide 
for a coordinated national highway 
safety program through financial assist- 
ance to the States to accelerate highway 
traffic safety programs, and for other 
purposes. 
cre Clerk read the title of the Senate 

Mr. KLUCZYNSKI. Mr. Speaker, I 
send to the Clerk’s desk an amendment 
to strike out all after the enacting clause 
of S. 3052 and insert in lieu thereof the 
text of H.R. 13290, as passed. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report 
the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. KLUCZYNSKI: 
Strike out all after the enacting clause of S. 
3052 and insert in lieu thereof the text con- 
tained in H.R. 13290 as passed by the House, 
as follows: 

“TITLE I—HIGHWAY SAFETY 

“Sec, 101. Title 23, United States Code, is 
hereby amended by adding at the end thereof 
a new chapter: 
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Seo. 
401. Authority of the Secretary. 
402. Highway safety programs. 
“'403. Highway safety research and develop- 
ment. 
404. National Highway Safety Advisory 
Committee i 


“'§ 401. Authority of the Secretary 

The Secretary is authorized and directed 
to assist and cooperate with other Federal 
departments and agencies, State and local 

vernments, private industry, and other in- 

parties, to Increase highway safety. 
“*$ 402. Highway safety programs 

„a) Each State shall have a highway 
safety program approved by the Secretary, 
designed to reduce traffic accidents and 
deaths, injuries, and property damage result- 
ing therefrom. Such programs shall be in 
accordance with uniform standards promul- 
gated by the Secretary. Such uniform stand- 
ards shall be expressed in terms of perfotm- 
ance criteria. Such uniform standards shall 
be promulgated by the Secretary so as to im- 
prove driver performance (including, but not 
limited to, driver education, driver testing to 
determine proficiency to operate motor ve- 
hicles, driver examinations (both physical 
and mental) and driver licensing) and to im- 
prove pedestrian performance. In addition 
such uniform standards shall include, but not 
be limited to, provisions for an effective rec- 
ord system of accidents (including injurles 
and deaths resulting therefrom), accident 
investigations to determine the probable 
causes of accidents, injuries, and deaths, ve- 
hicle registration, operation, and Inspection, 
highway design and maintenance (including 
lighting, markings, and surface treatment), 
traffic control, vehicle codes and laws, sur- 
velllance of traffic for detection and correc- 
tion of high or potentially high accident lo- 
cations, and emergency services. Such stand- 
ards as are applicable to State highway safety 
programs shall, to the extent determined 
appropriate by the Secretary, be applicable 
to federally administered areas where a Fed- 
eral department or agency controls the high- 
ways or supervises traffic operations. 

“*(b) (1) The Secretary shall not approve 
any State highway safety program under this 
section which does not— 

„A) provide that the Governor of the 
State shall be responsible for the adminis- 
tration of the program. 

B) authorize political subdivisions of 
such State to carry out local highway safety 
programs within their jurisdictions as a part 
of the State highway safety program if such 
local highway safety programs are approved 
by the Governor and are in accordance with 
the uniform standards of the Secretary 
promulgated under this section. 

“*(C) provide that at least 25 per centum 
of all Federal funds apportioned under this 
section to such State for any fiscal year will 
be expended by the political subdivisions 
of such State in carrying out local highway 
safety 8 authorized in accordance 
with subparagraph (B) of this paragraph. 

“*(D) provide that the aggregate expendi- 
ture of funds of the State and political sub- 
divisions thereof, exclusive of Federal funds, 
for highway safety programs will be main- 
tained at a level which does not fall below 
the average level of such expenditures for its 
last two full fiscal years preceding the date 
of enactment of this section. 

“*(E) provide for comprehensive driver 
training programs, including (1) the initia- 
tion of a State program for driver education 
in the school system or for a significant ex- 
pansion and improvement of such a program 
already in existence, to be administered by 
appropriate school officials under the super- 
vision of the Governor as set forth in sub- 
paragraph (A) of this paragraph; (2) the 
training of qualified school instructors and 
their certification; (3) appropriate regula- 
tion of other driver training schools, includ- 
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ing licensing of the schools and certification 
of their instructors; (4) adult driver train- 
ing programs, and programs for the train- 
ing of selected drivers; and (5) adequate re- 
search, development and procurement of 
practice driving facilities, simulators, and 
other similar teaching aids for both school 
and other driver training use. 

“*(2) The Secretary is authorized to waive 
the requirement of subparagraph (C) of 
paragraph (1) of this subsection, in whole 
or in part, for a fiscal year for any State 
whenever he determines that there is an in- 
sufficient number of local highway safety 
programs to justify the expenditure in such 
State of such percentage of Federal funds 
during such fiscal year. 

e) Funds authorized to be appropriated 
to carry out this section shall be used to aid 
the States to conduct the highway safety 
programs approved in accordance with sub- 
section (a), shall be subject to a deduction 
not to exceed 5 per centum for the necessary 
costs of administering the provisions of this 
section, and the remainder shall be appor- 
tioned among the several States. For the 
fiscal years ending June 30, 1967, June 30, 
1968, and June 30, 1969, such funds shall be 
apportioned 75 per centum on the basis of 
population and 25 per centum as the Secre- 
tary in his administrative discretion may 
deem appropriate and thereafter such funds 
shall be apportioned as Congress, by law 
enacted hereafter, shall provide. On or be- 
fore January 1, 1969, the Secretary shall re- 
port to Congress his recommendations with 
respect to a nondiscretionary formula for 
apportionment of funds authorized to carry 
out this section for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1970, and fiscal years thereafter. 
After December 31, 1967, the Secretary shall 
not apportion any funds under this sub- 
section to any State which is not implement- 
ing a highway safety program approved by 
the Secrétary in accordance with this section. 
Federal aid highway funds apportioned. on 
or after January 1, 1968, to any State which 
is not implementing a highway safety pro- 
gram approved by the Secretary in accord- 
ance with this section shall be reduced by 
amounts equal to 10 per centum of the 
amounts which would otherwise be appor- 
tioned to such State under section 104 of this 
title, until such time as such State is im- 
plementing an approved highway safety pro- 
gram, Whenever he determines it to be in 
the public interest, the Secretary may sus- 
pend, for such periods as he deems neces- 
sary, the application of the preceding sen- 
tence to a State. Any amount which is with- 
held from apportionment to any State under 
this section shall be reapportioned to the 
other States in accordance with the appli- 
cable provisions of law. 

d All provisions of chapter 1 of this 
title that are applicable to Federal-aid pri- 
mary highway funds other than provisions 
relating to the apportionment formula and 
provisions limiting the expenditure of such 
funds to the Federal-aid systems, shall apply 
to the highway safety funds authorized to be 
appropriated to carry out this section, except 
as determined by the Secretary to be Incon- 
sistent with this section. In applying such 
provisions of chapter 1 in carrying out this 
section the term ‘State highway department’ 
as used in such provisions shall mean the 
Governor of a State for the purposes of this 
section. 

“*(e) No State activity or project shall be 
approved by the Secretary for utilization of 
funds apportioned to carry out this section 
which would require the expenditure for a 
period of more than three years, from the 
date of approval of such activity or project, 
of Federal funds appropriated under author- 
ity of this section. 

“ (f): Uniform standards promulgated by 
the Secretary to carry out this section shall 
be developed in cooperation with the States, 
their political subdivisions, appropriate Fed- 
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eral departments and agencies, and such 
other public and private organizations as the 
Secretary deems appropriate. 

g) The Secretary may make arrange- 
ments with other Federal departments and 
agencies for assistamce in the preparation 
of uniform standards for the highway ‘safety 
programs contemplated by subsection (a) 
and in the administration of such programs: 
Such departments and agences are directed 
to cooperate in such preparation and admin- 
istration, on a reimbursable basis. 

h) Nothing in this section authorizes 
the appropriation or expenditure of funds 
for (1) highway construction, maintenance, 
or design (other than design of safety fea- 
tures of highways to be incorporated into 
standards) or (2) any purpose for which 
funds are authorized by section 403 of this 
title. 

f 408. Highway safety research and devel- 
opment 

“ “The Secretary is authorized to use funds 
appropriated to carry out this section to carry 
out safety research which he is authorized to 
conduct by subsection (a) of section 307 of 
this title. In addition, the Secretary may use 
the funds appropriated to carry out this sec- 
tion, either independently or in cooperation 
with other Federal departments or agencies 
for (1) grants to State or local agencies, in- 
stitutions, and individuals’ for training or 
education of highway safety personnel, (2) 
research fellowships in highway safety, (3) 
development of improved accident investiga- 
tion procedures, (4) emergency service plans, 
(5) demonstration projects, and (6) related 
activities which are deemed by the Secretary 
to be necessary to carry out the purposes of 
this section. 

“*$ 404, National Highway Safety Advisory 
Committee s 

„n) There is hereby established in the 
Department of Commerce a National High- 
way Safety Advisory Committee composed of 
the Secretary, who shall be Chairman, the 
Federal Highway Administrator, and twen- 
ty-nine members appointed by the President 
as follows: 

“*(1) six from among persons who are 
chief executives of States or political sub- 
divisions, 

“«(2) four from among persons who are 
public administrators in the flelds of high- 
way safety, 

“*(3) four from affected industries, 

4) one from among automotive engi- 
neers, one from among highway engineers, 
and one from among traffic engineers, 

“*(5) four from among persons who are 
research scientists in the flelds of highway 
safety, and 

6) eight from among the general pub- 
lic, except that at least one so appointed shall 
be a lawyer, one a doctor, one a farmer, and 
one an educator. 

“*(b) Each member appointed by the 
President shall hold office for a term of four 
years, except that (1) any member appointed 
to fill a vacancy occurring prior to the expira- 
tion of the term for which his predecessor 
was appointed shall be appointed for the 
remainder of such term, and (2) the terms of 
office of members first taking office after the 
date of enactment of this section shall ex- 
pire as follows: seven at the end of one year 
after such date, seven at the end of two years 
after such date, seven at the end of three 
years after such date, and eight at the end 
of four years after such date, as designated 
by the President at the time of appointment, 
and (3) no person appointed pursuant to 
paragraph (1) or (2) of subsection (a) of 
this section shall hold office as a member of 
the Committee after he ceases to serve as a 
chief executive, or public administrator, as 
the case may be, and (4) the term of any 
member shall be extended until the date on 
which the successor’s appointment is effec- 
tive. 
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%) Members of the Committee who are 
not officers or employees of the United States 
shall, while attending meetings or confer- 
ences of such Committee or otherwise en- 
gaged in the business of such Committee, be 
entitled to receive compensation at a rate 
fixed by the Secretary, but not exceeding 
$100 per diem, including traveltime, and 
while away from their homes or regular places 
of business they may be allowed travel ex- 
penses, including per diem in lieu of subsist- 
ence, as authorized in section 5 of the Admin- 
istrative Expenses Act of 1946 (5 U.S.C. 
73b-2) for persons in the Government service 
employed intermittently. 

d) The National Highway Safety Ad- 
visory Committee shall advise, consult with, 
and make recomemndations to, the Secretary 
on matters relating to his activities and 
functions in the field of highway safety. 
The Committee is authorized (1) to review 
research projects or programs in the field 
of highway safety and recommend to the 
Secretary, for prosecution under this title, 
any such projects which it believes show 
promise of making valuable contributions to 
human knowledge with respect to the cause 
and prevention of highway accidents; (2) 
to review, prior to issuance, standards pro- 
posed to be issued by order of the Secretary 
under section 402(a) of this title and to 
make recommendations thereon. Such rec- 
ommendations shall be published in con- 
nection with the Secretary's determination 
or order, and shall be reported annually to 
Congress. 

“*(e) The National Highway Safety Ad- 
visory Committee shall meet from time to 
time as the Secretary shall direct, but at 
least once each year. 

“‘(f) The Secretary shall provide to the 
National Highway Safety Committee from 
among the personnel and facilities of the 
Department of Commerce such staff and 
facilities are as necessary to carry out the 
functions of such Committee.’ 

“Sec. 102. (a) Sections 135 and 313 of title 
23 of the United States Code are hereby 
repealed. 

“(b) (1) The analysis of chapter 1 of title 
23, United States Code, is hereby amended 
by deleting: 

135. Highway safety programs.’ 

(2) The analysis of chapter 3 of title 23, 
United States Code, is hereby amended by 
deleting: 


“313. Highway safety conference.“ 

“(3) There is hereby added at the end of 
the table of chapters at the beginning of title 
23, United States Code, the following: 


“t4. Highway safety 401’. 

“Sec. 103. Section 307 of title 23, United 
States Code, is amended (1) by inserting in 
subsection (a) thereof immediately after 
‘section 104 of this title’ the following 
„ funds authorized to carry out section 403 
of this title, and (2) by adding at the end 
of such section the following new subsec- 
tion: 

„d) As used in this section the term 
“safety” includes, but is not limited to, high- 
way safety systems, research, and develop- 
ment relating to vehicle, highway, and 
driver characteristics, accident investiga- 
tions, communications, emergency medical 
care, and transportation of the injured.’ 

“Sec. 104. For the purpose of carrying out 
section 402 of title 23, United States Code, 
there is hereby anthorized to be appropriated 
the sum of $55,000,000 for the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1967; $80,000,000 for the fiscal 
vear ending June 30, 1968; and $80,000,000 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1969. 

“Sec, 105. For the purpose of out 
sections 307(a) and 403 of title 23, United 
States Code, there is hereby authorized to be 
appropriated the additional sum of $10,000,- 
000 for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1967; 
$20,000,000 for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1968; and $25,000,000 for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1969. 
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“Src. 106. The highway trust fund estab- 
lished by section 209 of the Highway Revenue 
Act of 1956 shall not be available for any ap- 
propriation to carry out sections 131, 136, 
319 (b) or chapter 4 of title 23 of the United 
States Code in an aggregate amount which 
exceeds the amount of tax that would be im- 
posed under section 4061(a)(2) of the In- 
ternal Revenue Code of 1954 if such section 
imposed a tax at the rate of 1 per centum 
plus such additional amounts as are appro- 
priated from the general fund to the highway 
trust fund for such purposes, but the total 
of all appropriations made from such fund 
to carry out these sections shall never ex- 
ceed the total of all appropriations made to 
such fund based on the imposition of such 
tax plus such additional amounts as are ap- 
propriated from the general fund to the 
highway trust fund for such purposes, 

“Src, 107. All facts contained in any re- 
port of any Federal department or agency or 
any officer, employee, or agent thereof, re- 
lating to any highway traffic accident or the 
investigation thereof conducted pursuant to 
chapter 4 of title 23 of the United States 
Code shall be available for use in any civil, 
criminal, or other judicial proceeding aris- 
ing out of such accident, and any such of- 
ficer, employee, or agent may be required to 
testify in such proceedings as to the facts 
developed in such investigation. Any such 
report shall be made available to the public 
in a manner which does not identify indi- 
viduals. All completed reports on research 
projects, demonstration projects, and other 
related activities conducted under sections 
307 and 403 of title 23, United States Code, 
shall be made available to the public in a 
manner which does not identify individuals. 


“TITLE II—ADMINISTRATION AND REPORTING 


“Sec. 201. The Secretary shall carry out the 
provisions of the Highway Safety Act of 1966 
(including chapter 4 of title 23 of the United 
States Code) through a National Highway 
Safety Agency (hereinafter referred to as the 
‘Agency’, which he shall establish in the De- 
partment of Commerce, The Agency shall be 
headed by an Administrator who shall be 
appointed by the Secretary who shall be 
compensated at the rate prescribed for level 
V of the Federal Executive Salary Schedule 
established by the Federal Executive Salary 
Act of 1964. The Administrator shall be a 
citizen of the United States, and shall be 
appointed with due regard for his fitness to 
discharge efficiently the powers and duties 
delegated to him. The Administrator shall 
have no pecuniary interest in or own any 
stock in or bonds of any enterprise involved 
in (1) manufacturing motor vehicles or mo- 
tor vehicle equipment, or (2) constructing 
highways, nor shall he engage in any other 
business, vocation, or employment. The Ad- 
ministrator shall perform such duties as are 
delegated to him by the Secretary. On high- 
way matters the Administrator shall con- 
sult with the Federal Highway Administra- 
tor. 

“Sec. 202. (a) The Secretary shall N 
and submit to the President for transmittal 
to the Congress on March 1 of each year a 
comprehensive report on the administration 
of the Highway Safety Act of 1966 (including 
chapter 4 of title 23 of the United States 
Code) for the preceding calendar year, Such 
report should include but not be restricted 
to (1) a thorough statistical compilation of 
the accidents and injuries occurring in such 
year; (2) a list of all safety standards issued 
or in effect in such year; (3) the scope of ob- 
servance of applicable Federal standards; 
(4) a statement of enforcement actions in- 
cluding judicial decisions, settlements, or 
pending litigation during the year; (5) a 
summary of all current research grants and 
contracts together with a description of the 
problems to be considered by such grants 
and contracts; (6) an analysis and evalua- 
tion of completed research activities and 
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technological progress achieved during such 
year together with the relevant policy rec- 
ommendations flowing therefrom; (7) the ef- 
fectiveness of State highway safety programs 
(including local highway safety proma) 
and (8) the extent to which technical in 
formation was being disseminated to the 
scientific community and consumer-orient- 
ed material was made available to the motor- 
ing public. 

“(b) The annual report shall also contain 
such recommendations for additional legis- 
lation as the Secretary deems necessary to 
promote cooperation among the several 
States in the improvement of highway safety 
and to strengthen the national highway 
safety program. 

“Src. 203. The Secretary of Commerce shall 
report to Congress, not later than January 10, 
1967, all standards to be initially applied in 
carrying out section 402 of title 23 of the 
United States Code. 

“Sec. 204. The Secretary of Commerce shall 
in consultation with other government and 
private agencies make a comprehensive study 
of alcoholism and the consumption of alcohol 
and their effects upon and relation to high- 
way safety. Such study shall include, but 
need not be limited to, review and evalua- 
tion of State and local laws and enforcement 
procedures concerning driving while under 
the influence of alcohol, and State and local 
programs for the treatment or rehabilitation 
of alcoholics and habitual drunkards. The 
Secretary shall report the results of his study 
to the Congress not later than July 1, 1967. 
Such report shall include the Secretary's rec- 
ommendations concerning needed legislation, 
if any. 

“Sec. 205. The Federal Highway Adminis- 
trator and any other officer who may sub- 
sequent to the date of enactment of this Act 
become the operating head of the Bureau of 
Public Roads shall receive compensation at 
the rate prescribed for level IV of the Federal 
Executive Salary Schedule established by the 
Federal Executive Salary Act of 1964. 

“Sec. 206. This Act may be cited as the 
Highway Safety Act of 1966'.” 


The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The Senate bill, as amended, was or- 
dered to be read a third time, was read 
the third time, and passed, and a motion 
to reconsider was laid on the table. 

A similar House bill (H.R. 13290) was 
laid on the table. 


GENERAL LEAVE TO EXTEND 


Mr. KLUCZYNSKI. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that all Mem- 
bers have 5 legislative days in which to 
extend their remarks on the bill just 
passed. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Illi- 
nois? 

There was no objection. 


FURTHER MESSAGE FROM THE 
SENATE 


A further message from the Senate by 
Mr. Arrington, one of its clerks, an- 
nounced that the Senate agrees to the 
report of the committee of conference 
on the disagreeing votes of the two 
Houses on the amendments of the House 
to the bill (S. 602) entitled “An act to 
amend the Small Reclamation Projects 
Act of 1956.” 

The message also announced that the 
Senate disagrees to the amendments of 
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the House to the bill (S. 3005) entitled 
“An act to provide for a coordinated 
national safety program and establish- 
ment of safety standards for motor vehi- 
cles in interstate commerce to reduce 
accidents involving motor vehicles and 
to reduce the deaths and injuries occur- 
ring in such accidents,” requests a con- 
ference with the House on the disagree- 
ing votes of the two Houses thereon, and 
appoints Mr. MAGNUSON, Mr. MONRONEY, 
Mr. Hartke, Mr. Hart, Mr. Corrox, and 
Mr. Morton to be the conferees on the 
part of the Senate. 


COMMITTEE ON EDUCATION AND 
LABOR TO FILE SUPPLEMENTAL 
REPORT ON H.R. 13161 


Mr. PERKINS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that members of the 
Committee on Education and Labor may 
have until midnight Monday next to file 
a supplemental report on the bill, H.R. 
13161, the Elementary and Secondary 
Education Act which will accompany the 
report No. 1814. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ken- 
tucky [Mr. PERKINS]? 

Mr. AYRES. Mr. Speaker, reserving 
the right to object, I would like to ask 
the gentleman from Kentucky why it is 
necessary that this supplemental report 
be filed to accompany the report which 
has already been out? 

Mr. PERKINS. I would like to say to 
the gentleman from Ohio that it is noth- 
ing out of the ordinary to file supple- 
mental views, but in this particular case 
the supplemental report will serve as a 
clarifying report. 

Mr. AYRES. Mr. Speaker, further re- 
serving the right to object, I will ask the 
gentleman this: Assuming that the re- 
port is rewritten to eliminate whatever 
the difficulties are, then would the gen- 
tleman agree that this additional clarifi- 
cation which is probably needed would 
be discussed on the floor when the bill 
comes up so that we shall have ample 
explanation of any remaining problems 
with the language? Because it is my 
understanding that this was rushed 
through rather rapidly. 

Mr. PERKINS. Mr. Speaker, let me 
say to the gentleman, I will furnish him 
a copy of the supplemental views this 
afternoon and there will be no objection 
if he wishes to sign this report or concur 
in it, or if he wishes to file his own addi- 
tional views. 

Mr. AYRES. When will those views 
be available? 

Mr. PERKINS. I will make the views 
available to you this afternoon. 

Mr. AYRES. This afternoon is not 
necessary, tomorrow will be all right, but 
the additional views are already pre- 
pared? 

Mr. PERKINS. The additional views 
are already prepared. We are in the 
process of preparing copies for the mi- 
nority Members at the present time. 

Mr. AYRES. What is the time the 
gentleman requests for filing these addi- 
tional views? 

Mr. PERKINS. Midnight next Mon- 
day. 
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Mr. AYRES. This coming Monday? 

Mr. PERKINS. Yes. 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. AYRES. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, may I ask 
the distinguished gentleman in the well 
from Kentucky if there is a copy of the 
bill or the report which you are asking 
permission to supplement available at 
this time? 

Mr. PERKINS. The copies of the bill, 
H.R. 13161, and the report No. 1814, are 
now available. 

Mr. HALL. Does the gentleman know 
if they are available on the floor of the 
House at this time? 

Mr. PERKINS. I do not, but they are 
available from the document room and in 
the committee room. 

Mr. AYRES. Mr. Speaker, I withdraw 
my reservation of objection. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ken- 
tucky [Mr. PERKINS]? 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, further re- 
serving the right to object, can the gen- 
tleman explain to us the difference be- 
tween the supplemental report and the 
report that apparently has been filed and 
when was the original report filed? 

Mr. PERKINS. The original report 
was filed some 10 or 12 days ago. I do 
not have that date before me. But we 
neglected to cover some items in the orig- 
inal report that we felt would be most 
informative to the Members. 

Mr. Speaker, I can now state that the 
original report was filed on August 5. 

We felt that there were some other sec- 
tions that we should discuss in the sup- 
plemental views that are not presently 
discussed in the original report. 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, could the 
gentleman in the well, the distinguished 
chairman of the Subcommittee on Edu- 
cation of the Committee on Education 
and Labor of the House tell us where 
the chairman of the committee is? 

Mr. PERKINS. I have not been in 
contact with the chairman today. 

Mr. Speaker, I do want to state this. 
The chairman has empowered me to act 
and so stated in a letter to the chairman 
of the Committee on Rules and so stated 
in correspondence with me. 

Mr. HALL. Is the letter signed and 
is it from within the United States? 

Mr. PERKINS. The letter is prop- 
erly signed, yes. 

Mr. HALL. I would further like to 
query the gentleman as to whether or 
not he anticipates in view of the filing 
date of this supplemental report whether 
the chairman of the committee will be 
here in time to act in view of his obvious 
absence necessarily. 

Mr. PERKINS. In my judgment, the 
chairman will be here. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ken- 
tucky [Mr. PERKINS]? 

There was no objection. 


REPORT ON HIDE EXPORT 
CONTROLS 


Mr. BURKE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
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for 1 minute, to extend my remarks, and 
to include extraneous material. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BURKE. Mr. Speaker, as a rep- 
resentative from an important shoe 
manufacturing district, I am very glad 
to be able to put into the Recorp the re- 
sults for the first half of 1966 of the hide 
export controls instituted by the Com- 
merce Department on March 7, 1966, and 
liberalized on May 18, 1966. The facts 
indicate conclusively that many of the 
fears expressed by farm groups and pack- 
ing interests as to the adverse effects of 
this order have not been realized. Sta- 
tistics for the first half of the year indi- 
cate that the basic objective—adequate 
supplies of hides for increasing military 
and booming civilian demands at home— 
has been preserved. I am happy to say 
that at the same time we have been able 
to expand our export markets for hides. 

Hide exporters feared that hide con- 
trols would curtail the foreign markets 
for hides and skins. The evidence is as 
follows: 

Exports of cattle hides and pieces 


742,00 
8057000 


1 Not available. 


It is clear from the above table that 
foreign manufacturers have not been 
shut off from our market and that we are 
exporting more hides than ever before. 
Incidentally, for the first 6 months al- 
most 20 percent of hide exports have 
gone to Russia and other Communist- 
bloc countries, This is an increase of 
113 percent over the amounts purchased 
by these countries for the same period 
of last year. It is clear that every hide 
produced in the United States this year 
will be used domestically or exported. 

Some groups feared that hide controls 
would have an adverse effect on our bal- 
ance of payments. Originally, this year 
Commerce set quotas for cattlehide ex- 
ports in 1966 at only 13 percent below 
the total exported in 1965. Because the 
price of hides in 1966 was substantially 
higher than in 1965, the dollar value of 
the reduced exports would have been 
greater than in the previous year, so that 
there was no reason for this year. Now, 
however, with the increase in quotas by 
Commerce on May 18 so that we may 
export more hides in 1966 than a year 
ago, not only the quantities will be great- 
er but even more dollars will be received 
for these exports. There will be some 
gain to the balance of payments. 

Others feared that hide prices would 
fall drastically with the institution of 
export controls, That has not occurred. 

preliminary index for cattlehide prices 

or July, calculated according to the Bu- 
reau of Labor Statistics practice, stood 
at 144.8 percent of the 1957-59 average. 
This compares with 96.7 percent for the 
full-year 1965. From another point of 
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view, the average price of heavy native 
steers for the first 7 months of 1966 was 
19.1 cents per pound. As the attached 
table shows, this price was equaled or ex- 
ceeded in only 6 of the past 36 years. 

From still another point of view, the 
BLS index of cattlehide prices in Feb- 
ruary, just prior to the institution of 
export controls, stood at 139 percent of 
the 1957-59 average, as compared with 
a calculated figure for July of 144.8 per- 
cent, It is clear that the price of hides 
has not fallen because of export controls. 

Incidentally, it is my understanding 
that because hides are not sold. by farm- 
ers, except from fallen animals and from 
meat for home consumption, Agriculture 
has never considered hides as a farm 
product subject to parity price consid- 
erations. 

It has been said that the price of shoes 
went up in spite of export controls on 
hides. While it is recognized throughout 
the shoe trade that shoe prices would 
have gone up substantially more without 
export controls, let us look at the record. 
According to latest BLS figures available, 
at the end of June cattlehide prices were 
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up 19.5 percent from January 1966; the 
leather made from hides, up 8.8 percent; 
and the CPI index of shoes, 3.6 percent. 
This is an excellent record for the foot- 
wear industry in view of this relationship 
of hides, leather, and shoes. According 
to the attached study on marketing 
spreads for leather products made by the 
Department of Agriculture, hides, includ- 
ing brokerage and freight cost to the 
tannery, amount to exactl: 50 percent 
of the tanner’s cost of finished leather. 
The study also shows that leather makes 
up 45 percent of the manufacturer’s 
wholesale price of shoes. The accom- 
plishments of the shoe industry have 
been possible because there are 850 man- 
ufacturers fighting for business in a 
highly competitive market. The com- 
petitive character of this market has 
been well described by the Chairman of 
the Federal Trade Commission in hear- 
ings before the Subcommittee on Inde- 
pendent Offices of the Appropriations 
Committee of the House of Representa- 
tives on February 10 of this year. 

It has been said that one of the effects 
of hide export controls was to cut off 
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hide supplies to foreign shoe manufac- 
turers and thereby protect the domestic 
manufacturers from the competition of 
imports. It is already clear from the 
statistics presented here that hide sup- 
plies to foreign shoe manufacturers have 
not been reduced but have increased over 
the previous all-time peak year of 1965. 
At the same time, Government statistics 
for the first 6 months reveal that imports 
of leather footwear, except slippers, for 
the period are up 29.8 percent over the 
same period last year. Actually, imports 
of women's casuals for the first 6 months 
amounted to 83 percent of our domestic 
production; and men’s oxfords, 17 per- 
cent of our domestic production. These 
figures do not indicate a lessening but an 
increase in competition. from imported 
footwear. 

It seems clear from these statistics that 
hide export licensing has protected sup- 
plies for military and civilian use, while 
permitting a further increase in hide ex- 
ports. In fact, the United States today 
is by far the largest exporter of raw ma- 
terials for leather in the world. 

The material referred to follows: 


Cattlehide prices: Chicago packer hides, heavy native steers 


{Cents per pound] 


January | Febru- 
ary 


16.3 14.6 
9.4 7.3 
7.7 6.5 
5.4 4.7 

10.1 10.3 

11.8 11.1 

15.0 14.0 

16,3 16.0 

13.9 11.6 
11.6 10.3 
13.8 13.0 
13.3 12,2 

15.5 15,5 

15.5 15.5 

15.5 15.5 

15, 5 15,5 

15.5 15.5 

22.5 24.0 

30,6 25.4 

27.0 21.3 

21.5 20.7 

37.4 33.9 

15.9 13.1 

12.7 13.7 

11.8 10.9 

10.4 10,8 

11.1 10.9 

10.2 8&8 
9.4 9,5 

12.1 13. 3 

13.5 18.3 

12.3 11.3 

15.0 13.6 

13.5 11.5 
8.3 7.4 

10.0 10.0 

17.3 19.0 


April 


August oe October = 
T 


— — 


14.0 14.0 14.4 15.1 14.0 
9.4 9.0 8.4 10.0 12.0 
6. 3, 4.9 4.2 4,2 4.9 
5.5 6.7 10.1 12.3 13.9 
9.6 10.9 10.3 9.7 9.6 

10.5 11. 3 12. 5 12.6 13.0 

13.1 13.0 12.1 12.5 12.4 
16.7 17.1 16.6 16.7 18.2 
10.5 9. 5 9.5 9.2 11.1 
10.6 9.5 10.5 11.0 11,6 

127 12.1 10.5 11.4 
13.5 15,0 16.4 15:0 
15.5. 15.5 15,5 15.5 
15.5 15.5 16.5 15, 5 
15.5 15.5 15.5 15.5 
15.5 15.5 15.5 15.5 

15,5 15.5 15.4 15,5 23.9 

22.9 22.0 22.3 28.2 26. 3 

22.6 25. 6 20. 6 28.0 30.3 
19.3 18.8 20. 6 21.4 21,4 

21.4 20.9 22,5 24.6 27.7 

33.0 33.0 33.0 33.0 33. 0 
12.6 11.2 14.3 14.5 15.5 

13.3 14.5 15.8 15. 5 16.0 
10.7 11.2 12.1 12. 0 12. 3 
10.6 11.8 10. 9 11.8 13.2 

11.1 12. 1 12. 3 13.0 13.4 
9.8 9.5 10.8 12.1 13.2 
9.3 10.6 11.1 11.5 12.4 
16.8 23, 3 21.5 24.5 24,1 
14.2 14.2 14.4 13.8 18.9 
13.5 14.5 14.9 14.6 16.1 
14.1 14.1 15.7 16.0 15,6 
11.6 11.1 11.5 10.6 11.3 
8.1 10.4 9.8 10.4 10.9 

10.4 11.5 13. 5 13.6 16.1 

18.8 18.3 20.0 20.3 20.2 |..-.- 


Decem- | Average 
ber 


3. 14 5 13.3 13.8 
1. 8.0 Aes 9.1 
6. 8.2 7.4 6.1 
14. 13.1 9.9 9.7 
8. 10.1 9.5 10.0 
13. 14.4 15.6 13.0 
18. 14.7 14.9 13.8 
19. 19.3 18.6 17.0 
11. 12.0 13.6 11.6 
15.0 16.1 122 
12,6 14.1 12.5 
15.3 15.5 14.5 
15 15. 
15.5 


t Dns esse 
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Source; Tanners’ Council of America. 


[ERS-221. Reprinted from the “Marketing 
and Transportation Situation,” February 
1965. U.S. Department of Agriculture, 
Economic Research Service, Marketing 
Economics Division] 

MARKETING SPREADS FOR LEATHER Propucrs? 
The retail value of domestically manu- 

factured leather products exceeds $5 billion 

a year, (table 11) Per capita expenditures 


1 Prepared by John W. Thompson, agricul- 
tural economist, Marketing Economics Divi- 
sion, Economic Research Service, USDA. 

This total includes the value of products 
made in part from nonleather raw materials 


for leather goods include about $22 a year 
for footwear and about $7 a year for other 
leather products. In addition, exports of 


and from imported leather. It is consider- 
ably larger than the estimate of consumer 
expenditures in 1963 for leather products 
published in the August 1964 issue of the 
Marketing and Transportation Situation. 
This estimate of $3.1 billion includes ex- 
penditures only for products made from 
leather of domestic origin and retailed in 
this country; also, it has been adjusted for 
products made from nonleather raw 
materials and from imported leather. 


hides and skins have been increasing, reach- 
ing $82 million in 1963-64. 


SLAUGHTER-RETAIL BILL FOR LEATHER PRODUCTS 


Meatpackers provide the tanner with the 
basic raw materials for making leather, An 
estimated 3,100 meatpackers received $368 
million for hides, skins, and pelts in 1962 
(table 11). This was. approximately 7 per- 
cent of the retail value of leather products 
manufactured. After tanning, the value of 
the finished leather was $725 million or 
about 14 percent of the retail value of leather 
products; manufacturing of leather prod- 
ucts, such as shoes, added an additional $2.1 
billion (or 40 percent) to the marketing 
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charges. Retailing accounted for an addi- 
tional $2.4 billion, or approximately 45 per- 
cent of the marketing charges. 


TaBLE 11. Estimated value of hides, skins 
and leather products at raphe cad marketing 
levels, 1962 


1 No allowance has been made ve value of imported 
and exported hides and leather and for value of articles 
manufac y from. Ne raw materials. 

Bureau of the Census, M 9 

Bureau of the Census, Mena 2; includes belting. 

‘Bureau of Census. Shoes, $2,200,000, 000; other 
leather hor practi: een 000,000. 

1 writs a cumulative markup of 83 
1 ue of output ofall leather manufacturers. 
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LEATHER SHOES 


About 80 percent of the total leather sup- 
ply is used in shoes. The remaining 20 per- 
cent is used in- other leather products. 
However, not all of the domestic production 
of shoes and slippers is made of leather. An 
estimated one-fourth of the shoes produced 
in 1962 had leather soles and about three- 
fourths had leather uppers. 

U.S. factories turned out 589 million pairs 
of leather-type footwear in 1962. Their val- 
ue at the factory was estimated at $2.2 bil- 
lion. Imports totaled 55 million pairs of 
leather shoes and 116 million pairs of other 
t of footwear in 1962. Data given in 
table 12 illustrates steps, costs, and material 
balances ni to transform green hides 
into a pair of men’s shoes. The prices and 
costs in the example are estimated from 
data ‘collected in marketing surveys, from 
trade publications, and from reports of the 
Bureau of the Census. The total time 
lapse—from green hide to final sale—was at 
least 6 months. 


coreg 12.—An ecample of: marketing costs and returns for hides used in making a pair of 
men’s shoes 


Marketing agency 


Tann 


Cost ‘a hide (3.6 pounds): 


Brokerage and freight 
Panning materials 


— selling, shipping and profit. 


Value of leather (3 square ſoet 


Shoe manufacturer: 
Cost of upper leather (3 square feet) 
Cost of soles, innersoles, linings. -..-..--. 
Labor, overhead, shipping, and profit... 


Overhead, selling, and profit... 


Retell prioe . eee 


eee conventional market price (per pound) 
Value of green hides (5.5 pounds at 9 cents) 
Curing 


Distribution of retail price 


Dollars Percent 
„. R 
n wd 40 02 4.9 
abe cake 05 . 05 5 
Ry ASP RS. = et „14 14 14 
err 68 1. 11 6.8 
wat gee hanes - 68 1.11 6.8 
nest 07 -09 7 
i AA 25 25 2. 5 
a 25 20 2.5 
x 25 2 2.5 
ane 50 1. 95 15.0 
. 50 1.95 15.0 
„00 1.30 10.1 
00 3. 00 30.2 
50 6.25 55. 8 
== _s ———————— 
50 6. 25 55.3 
00 2.27 20.1 
45 2.78 24. 6 
A „ 95 11,30 100. 0 


About 0.5 square foot of leather is wasted in manufacturing a pair of shoes. 


TIME FOR WILL POWER 


Mr. SIKES. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the Recorp and 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER: Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Florida? 

There was no objection. 

Mr, SIKES. Mr. Speaker, an editorial 
from the Pensacola News Journal of 
August 13 entitled “Time for Will Power” 
carries with it a very significant lesson. 
I recommend its careful reading. 

TIME FOR WILL POWER 

“Black power” is one of the latest terms 
of our times, and like any other catch phrase, 
At means different things to different people. 

To most people, it conjures up the worst 
fears of civil anarchy, that could make re- 
cent events in Cleveland and other cities look 
like tame rehearsals. 

To a small minority, it means the strategic 
use of Negro voting strength to win rights 


and privileges which they say the white ma- 
jority has too long kept to Itself. 

The important thing is what the phase 
means to the younger generation of Negroes 
whose imagination it has captured. 

If they take it as a call to riot, arson, pil- 
lage and guerrilla warfare, then it is doomed 
to failure. 

Such use of “black power” Is causing im- 
mense turmoil and tragedy in the nation's 
cities. But in the long run it will be found 
to be very puny power indeed and leave the 
Negro far worse off than he is. 

This is precisely what happened when this 
kind of “black power” was turned loose in 
Chicago, Cleveland, Lansing and other North- 
ern cities. 

It was not a white man but a Negro, Cleve- 
land Councilman Leo Jackson, who plainly 
labeled the riots for what they were—"a 
struggle, not for civil rights, but a struggle 
by thugs for leadership of the Negro com- 


‘munity... 


A person who would sneak up in the 
dark of night to set fire to a church of his 
own people, or who would try to prevent po- 
lice’ and firemen from rescuing women and 
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children from a fire is not a civil rights 
worker.” 

The strife in the city’s Hough area was not 
a revolt against the white establishment, says 
Jackson. “You don't get ‘whitey’ in a pre- 
dominantly Negro area. It is not ‘whitey’ 
who is being killed. It's the Negro who's 
being killed.” 

According to Mayor Ralph Locher, four em- 
ployment projects, which had found jobs for 
some 2,000 Negroes, were in operation in the 
Hough area before the riots broke out. 

“The city itself,” says Locher, “said to those 
between the ages of 21 and 25 years old: If 
you want a job, come and get it.” 

This is a beginning, and it is in this kind 
of beginning that the real source of power— 
black and white—is to be found, if only the 
Negro would realize it, 

As a group Negroes command a respectable 
share of the nation’s wealth—millions of 
dollars that could be put to use buying and 
razing the slums they fester in and replac- 
ing them with Negro co-operatives and recre- 
ation centers, providing scholarships for 
Negro youngsters, creating Negro banks and 
businesses, buying suburban tracts and 
building subdivisions open to all. 

This would not be a continuation of seg- 
regation on just a more affluent level. It 
would be the legitimate use of group. power, 
and one which would command the respect 
of the white majority. It is a tactic which 
other minorities have employed successfully 
in this country in the past. 

Yet too often, as in Cleveland’s Hough area, 
there are cases of Negroes exploiting Negroes 
more than the white man ever did. 

White help can never convince the Negro 
of the importance of his individual responsi. 
bility without the Negro’s own help. 

Call it “black will power.” 


LEGISLATIVE PROPOSAL ON SOCIAL 
SECURITY 

Mr. OLSEN of Montana. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks at this point in the 
RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Montana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. OLSEN of Montana. Mr. Speaker, 
there are many problems which face us 
today. We are making tremendous 
strides to alleviate and in fact to elimi- 
nate many of these problems. We have 
made great progress in education, hous- 
ing, living standards, and the war against 
poverty. We are providing medical care 
and disability payments to thousands of 
unfortunate Americans. 

Recently, I introduced a modification 
of the social security disability pay- 
ments for those blinded in industrial ac- 
cidents. Today, I would like to offer a 
proposal as a further step in providing 
for our fellow Americans, a bill for in- 
creasing benefit payments to the elderly. 

Since 1935, when we first began to 
make such exceptional strides in caring 
for the elderly and unfortunate in this 
Nation, a program of social security was 
designed to provide at least the basic in 
human needs. But this program is no 
longer adequate. 

For example, the 7-percent increase in 
cash benefits enacted last year actually 
fell short of restoring the 1954 purchas- 
ing power of the recipients. In terms of 
absolute amounts, the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics estimate that it costs about 
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$3,000 annually for a retired couple to 
live at a modest but adequate level in a 
large city or $2,500 in a smaller town. 
Yet the benefits for aged couples in 1966 
average only $1,704 annually. Social se- 
curity is virtually the sole source of in- 
come for most of its beneficiaries and 
the major source for the rest. 

These figures compel us to make a re- 
evaluation of the present system of bene- 
fits. Consequently, I am introducing a 
bill in support of my good friends in the 
other Chamber, Mr. KENNEDY of New 
York, and my fellow Montanan, Mr. 
METCALF. 

This proposal is designed to raise bene- 
fits by about 50 percent in 1968 in order 
to begin to equalize the payments with 
the needs. It will serve as a focal point 
for discussion and review of the problems 
in social security and an analysis of the 
aims and purposes of the program. The 
bill will also serve to define the actual 
needs which are not being filled today. 

The legislation is fiscally sound. It 
finances these increases by a slight ac- 
celeration in the rate of increase of the 
payroll tax, and by a limited use of gen- 
eral revenue financing. The costs of the 
legislation would require a considerable 
increase in the payments out of the so- 
cial security trust fund in 1968, the 
year the plan goes into effect. How- 
ever, this does not indicate that the 
plan is fiscally unsound. Good actu- 
arial principles allow for such programs 
to be replenished over a period of time. 
The Social Security Administration has 
advised me that: 

It is neither necessary nor desirable for the 
Social Security pi to keep on hand a 
huge accumulation of funds sufficient to pay 
off all accrued liabilities at a given time 
A compulsory social insurance program is 
correctly considered soundly financed if, on 
the basis of actuarial estimates, current as- 
sets plus future income are expected to be 
sufficient to cover all the obligations of the 
program as they accrue; the present system 
meets this test. 


There is no need to think that the sys- 
tem will not continue to meet this test. 
There is a unique feature of this plan, 
and that is the use of limited general 
revenue financing. Although most of the 
increase would be financed initially by a 
moderate rise in the payroll tax, the re- 
mainder would be financed by general 
revenues so that in 1977, about 35 per- 
cent of the retirements system would 
come from the general revenues. How- 
ever, it should be noted that the tremen- 
dous growth rate of general revenues 
indicates that this policy is fiscally 
feasible. 

By calendar 1969, when the first sig- 
nificant portion of the burden will fall 
on the general revenues, the Treasury 
will be receiving almost $25 billion more 
than it does now in annual revenues. I 
believe, as do a number of my distin- 
guished colleagues in the Congress, that 
we can afford to assign a sufficient por- 
tion of this increase in wealth in our Na- 
tion to aid those who would otherwise go 
on in poverty. Let me remind you that 
those who depend on social security for 
their entire support are living in poverty. 

I do not claim that this measure will 
meet all the needs of the aged in our Na- 
tion—but it is a beginning. It does not 
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provide everything that is needed by the 
aged—but it is based on a more realistic 
appraisal of the present and future needs 
of the elderly. It will not provide a sub- 
stitute for public assistance and wel- 
fare—but it will reduce the dependence 
of the elderly on such programs. It will 
enable the senior citizen to proudly state, 
“I am receiving my retirement income 
from funds which I paid in, a retirement 
income I provided, for myself, while 
working.” 

In this day of the expanding economy, 
the majority of us are living in a world 
of increased benefits and goods, increas- 
ing wealth and comfort and while the 
price of living rises—the pensioner is 
left far behind. Perhaps neither the 
system’s designers nor the pensioner 
realized that, even as he was paying for 
these benefits, those on fixed incomes 
have had their purchasing power stead- 
ily reduced, The program must con- 
tinually be reevaluated, in order to pro- 
vide adequately for those who have al- 
ready made their contribution to society, 
but who are now in danger of falling be- 
hind—now when they are in no position 
any longer to substantially improve their 
position. 

The question is asked, “Why did not 
they provide for their retirement when 
they were working?” I ask you, “How 
could they?” How could they foresee 
the turns our economy would take, and 
if they could, how, even then, could they 
realistically provide for an extended re- 
tirement? Of course, the majority of 
working men could not. But because 
they could not, we as a nation in a posi- 
tion of affluence and wealth cannot aban- 
don them. 

You may not agree with the payment 
schedules, or the methods of financing, 
but I think two things are readily ap- 
parent. One, this program is a signifi- 
can step toward helping to cure what 
is an intolerable situation, the poverty 
level of many of our elderly citizens; and 
two, that while the wages and profits of 
our corporations and citizens are rising, 
the worker cannot be asked to finance 
the increased benefits solely from in- 
creases in the social security tax sched- 
ule. Some have proposed that there 
should be no increase at all in the pay- 
roll taxes, that the entire program be 
financed by payments from the Treasury. 
Indeed, this general revenue financing 
aspect is a major feature of this proposal. 
It allows realistic retirement benefits 
without destroying the workers, who are 
the very ones we are trying to help. 

Considering the nature of our econ- 
omy, the need for a realistic appraisal of 
our method of providing for the elderly, 
and our ability to provide, albeit mini- 
mally, for these needs, I am proud to 
submit this bill. It is not a cureall, nor 
a radical innovation. It is a fiscally re- 
sponsible program for correcting deteri- 
orations in the present benefit system. 

I present the bill for the consideration 
of the Members, and I welcome its criti- 
cism. I earnestly urge the early and 
serious evaluation by the Members. In 
order that Members may examine the bill 
and the changes in benefits which it pro- 
poses in detail, I ask unanimous consent 
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that the text of the bill, including the 
tables, of proposed benefits be printed, 
along with an outline of the benefits. 


THE LATE MOSES HADAS 


Mr. RYAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RYAN. Mr. Speaker, the passing 
of Moses Hadas represents a profound 
loss to his countless friends and stu- 
dents, as well as the entire academic 
community. As Jay professor of Greek 
at Columbia University, where he en- 
deared himself to students for 40 years, 
Professor Hadas earned the respect and 
love of everyone who knew him, col- 
leagues and students alike. 

As Columbia Provost and Dean of Fac- 
ulties, Jacques Barzun said in his tribute 
to Professor Hadas: 

Though not old, Moses Hadas belonged to 
that ancient time when scholars loved to 
teach, knew how to write and developed per- 
sonalities without effort. 


He was so affectionately admired by 
his students that they twice conferred 
upon him cherished student-to-faculty 
Great Teacher Awards. I join the Co- 
lumbia community and all those around 
the world who mourn the passing of this 
truly remarkable scholar. 

I would like to commend today’s New 
York Times editorial on Professor 
Hadas to my colleagues. It follows: 
[From the New York Times, Aug. 18, 1966] 

Moses HADAS 

Moses Hadas was a paradigm among clas- 
sicists, a scholar with the happy ability to 
excite his students by relating the literature 
and culture of Athens and Rome to the pre- 
occupations of modern man, “I consider 
myself a steward of the very valuable legacy 
of classical literature,” he said. And in his 
forty years at Columbia he propagated that 
legacy with urbanity and with an irreverence 
for pedantry that thousands of students 
found refreshing and stimulating. 


Mr. Speaker, I also include the New 
York Times obituary published on Au- 
gust 18. 

{From the New York Times, Aug. 18, 1966] 

Moses Hapas Dres; CLASSICAL SCHOLAR 

ASPEN, CoLo.—Moses Hadas, one of the 
world’s foremost classical scholars and Jay 
Professor of Greek at Columbia University, 
died here early today apparently of a heart 
attack. He was 66 years old. 

Professor Hadas was here to participate in 
a program of the Aspen Institute for Huma- 
nistic Studies. He entered the Aspen Valley 
Hospital Monday. 

With him when he died was his wife, the 
former Elizabeth M. Chamberlayne, whom he 
married in 1945. Also surviving are two 
daughters, Elizabeth and Rachel, both stu- 
dents at Radcliffe College; two children by 
his first marriage, Mrs. Janes Streusand of 
Wilton, Conn., and David Hadas, a member 
of the English faculty at Washington Univer- 
sity, St. Louis; a brother, Rabbi Gershon 
Hadas of Kansas City, Mo., and a sister, Mrs. 
Murray Gutfein of New York. 


A LONG VIEW OF HISTORY 


A talent for relating “the grandeur that 
was Greece and the glory that was Rome” to 
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modern times and modern problems made 
Moses Hadas (it rhymes with “goddess”) not 
only one of the most celebrated classicists of 
his time, but also one of the most popular 
teachers of Greek and Roman culture. 

A man immersed in the lore of the an- 
cients, he took the long view of history, 
declining to be panicked by pessimistic cri- 
tiques of 20th-century society. 

“Will materialism destroy our traditional 
spiritual values! Will mechanization crush 
our cherished sense of individual human 
dignity!” he once asked rhetorically. In 
reply, he said: 

“Many times in the history of the race a 
new generation has proved able to enjoy 
higher physical comfort than its predeces- 
sors without losing its soul, and many times 
men have proved able to maintain individual 
human values in the face of suddenly en- 
larged impersonal forces that threatened to 
crush them. 

“For our own situation the most instruc- 
tive analogy, paradoxically, is the European 
society furthest removed from us in time. 
The ancient Greeks also cherished a strong 
sense of individual worth, and their expe- 
rience in confronting serious threats to their 
survival may afford a ray of cheer to brighten 
the gloomy prospects envisioned for our 
future.” 

A FAVORITE OF STUDENTS 


It was this urbane and sophisticated ap- 
proach to the classics that accounted, in part, 
for the esteem amounting to affection in 
which students held Professor Hadas. 

He was twice cited at Columbia, the first 
time in 1955 when the Society of Older 
Graduates conferred on him its Great Teacher 
Award. In 1964 he received the Student-to- 
Teacher Mark Van Doren Award from the 
students of Columbia College. It was given 
to him as “a member of the faculty who 
has distinguished himself in showing those 
qualities and virtues exemplified by Mark 
Van Doren—zealous scholarship, devotion to 
intellectual development and humility.” 

“I consider myself a steward of the very 
valuable legacy of classical literature,” Pro- 
fessor Hadas once said, adding: 

“My job is to propagate that legacy.” 

He never lacked for students and auditors, 
and he responded by handling a heavy, 10- 
hour load of classes weekly. Many students 
took his courses just to hear him lecture, 
and not for any heartfelt interest in the 
classics. For them he was a scholar, but no 
pedant. 

EXHORTED, RECITED AND SWORE 

His appearance was jaunty. He was of 
medium height, but he was recognizable 
from afar by his splendid mustache and 
chin whiskers, by his high forehead and by 
his bow tie, which was generally blue with 
small white polka dots. As he talked, his 
pale blue eyes twinkled and his slender, 
tapered fingers seemed to clutch the air 
for bits of wisdom. 

In front of his students, he exhorted re- 
cited and occasionally swore as he strove to 
interest them in what he called “the goal 
of excellence.” 

He picked modern analogies to illuminate 
ancient texts, linking Aristophanes’s sense 
of humor, for example, to that of the Marx 
Brothers, of whose movies he was a devotee. 
He explained to his classes that Aristoph- 
anes's jokes were as obtuse to moderns as 
a Marx joke would have been to an ancient 
Athenian. 

“Professor Hadas makes blood run through 
the classics,” a colleague once said. And 
he himself insisted that the classics had a 
fresh and perennial application. To this 
end, he supported continued revisions and 
new translations of ancient works. 

“It’s a little too much to expect a student 
to pick up a Victorian translation of “The 
Iliad.’ He's got two strikes against him if 
he does,“ he said. “No let each age put down 
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the classics in its own language, just so long 
as they keep the spirit of the original.” 


PUBLISHED 30 BOOKS 


In a tribute to Professor Hadas yesterday, 
Jacques Barzun, Columbia provost and dean 
of faculties, said: 

“Though not old, Moses Hadas belonged to 
that ancient time when scholars loved to 
teach, knew how to write and developed 
personalities without effort.” 

In 40 years Professor Hadas produced more 
than 30 books. His numerous translations 
from Greek and Latin include “Three Greek 
Romances” and Caesar's “Gallic War, and 
Other Writings,” both of which he also 
edited. From the German he translated 
such books as Jacob Burckhardt’s “Age of 
Constantine the Great” and from the He- 
brews he translated Joseph ben Meier Za- 
bara’s “The Book of Delight.” 

His own books included “Hellenistic Cul- 
ture: Fusion and Diffusion,” “A History of 
Greek Literature,” “A History of Latin Litera- 
ture,” “Ancilla to Classical Reading,” “Hu- 
manism” and “Old Wine in New Bottles.” His 
books were uniformly acclaimed by fellow 
classicists as displaying a learning “both 
deep and delightful.” 

Moses Hadas was born in Atlanta on June 
25, 1900, the son of David and Getrude 
Hadas. He took his Bachelor of Arts degree 
at Emory University in 1922, and from that 
year until 1926 he was a student at the 
Jewish Theological Seminary in New York. 


HELD COLUMBIA'S OLDEST CHAIR 


While he was at the seminary he also did 
graduate work at Columbia, receiving his 
Master of Arts in 1925 and becoming an in- 
structor of Greek and Latin in 1926. He took 
his Doctor of Philosophy degree in 1930 after 
teaching for two years at the University of 
Cincinnati. 

Except for leaves of absence for travel and 
for wartime services, he taught continuously 
at Columbia, which promoted him to the 
position of associate professor in 1946 and to 
that of full professor in 1953. 

Three years later he was appointed Jay 
Professor of Greek. The professorship, the 
university’s oldest chair, was created in 1839 
to honor John Jay, the first Chief Justice of 
the United States and a graduate of Colum- 
bia in 1764. 

In World War II Professor Hadas served 
with the Office of Strategic Services in North 
Africa and Greece. It was then that he 
grew his beard, which was a luxuriant brown 
before it grayed. “It was a choice between 
a cup of tea and a shave,” he said in explana- 
tion. “When the water supply got tight, 
there really wasn’t much doubt about what 
went first,” 


PUCKISH TELEVISION GUEST 


In recognition of his war services, the 
Parnassus Club, one of Greece’s leading in- 
tellectual societies, invited him to speak on 
Plutarch. He delivered his remarks in Greek 
and later described the event as “one of the 
greatest honors” of his life. 

The professor was an occasional guest on 
television. He appeared on “Perspectives” on 
Channel 13 in 1963 and lectured about Rome 
for Channel 2 in 1964. He drew critical ap- 
plause for his wise and puckish performances. 

He is scheduled to appear in a pretaped 
program this Sunday at 10 A.M. on Channel 
2. The program, “The Shrine of the Book,” 
is part of the “Lamp Unto My Feet“ series. 
Professor Hadas was filmed in Israel at the 
repository of the Dead Sea Scrolls. 

Professor Hadas’ first wife was the former 
Ethel J. Elkus, whom he married in 1926. 
The marriage was terminated by divorce and 
in 1945 the professor wed Miss Chamber- 
layne. They lived at 460 Riverside Drive, 
near Columbia. 

The funeral service for Professor Hadas 
will be private. Columbia University an- 
nounced yesterday that it would hold a 
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memorial service after the start of the aca- 
demic year next month. 


PERSONAL ANNOUNCEMENT 


Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
North Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Speaker, when the 
vote was taken on H.R. 13290, my col- 
league, the gentleman from North Caro- 
lina [Mr. Kornecay], and I were busily 
engaged downtown with the Secretary 
of the Department of Housing and Urban 
Development, and because of the traffic 
we were unable to reach here in time to 
vote. 

Had we been present, we would have 
voted “yea.” 


PERSONAL ANNOUNCEMENT 


Mr. KORNEGAY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
North Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. KORNEGAY. Mr. Speaker, I 
would like to join my colleague, the gen- 
tleman from North Carolina IMr. 
Coo.ey], in expressing my regret for 
missing the vote on H.R. 13290, and to 
state that he and I were downtown in 
conference with the Secretary, and due 
to the traffic we were unable to get back 
in time for the vote. Had I been here I 
would have voted “yea.” 


TRANSFER OF SPECIAL ORDER 


Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the special 
order I had for today be transferred to 
Monday next. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 


DISARMAMENT—A MORAL 
ARGUMENT 


Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the Recorp and 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Missouri? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, the much 
talked about subject of disarmament 
has been discussed from many points of 
view. by people from all parts of the 
world and all walks of life. Indeed, the 
subject has many sides to be considered 
and requires the study of a multitude of 
factors. One factor that must be con- 
sidered is that of morality. The var- 
ious elements of the morality factor 
have been set forth in excellent fashion 
by Maj. Gen. Thomas A. Lane, U.S. 
Army (retired), in his article, “Disarma- 
ment—A Moral Argument,” which I sub- 
mit to be printed in the CONGRESSIONAL 
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Record. This article reflects the con- 
cern which is characteristic of many 
Americans over the potential threat of 
modern weapons and machinery. The 
subject matter is well worth pondering 
and I recommend it to my colleagues. 

THE WANDERER Forum: DIsaRMAMENT—A 

MORAL ARGUMENT 

(By Maj, Gen. Thomas A. Lane, U.S. Army, 

retired) 

When I began writing my newspaper col- 
umns in September, 1962, I did my first col- 

on “peace” and my second column on 
ee These two related issues 
seemed to pose the most serious threats to 
our national survival. They continue to be 
the Achilles heel of our civilization. 

I find it especially fitting, therefore, that 
we should in this wanderer forum examine 
carefully the moral aspects of disarmament. 
In this task, I take special honor and pleas- 
ure in being associated with Phyllis Schlafly, 
our charming and talented leader from 
Alton, who has by her intelligence, knowl- 
edge and sound judgment established clear 
leadership among critics of our disarmament 
policy. I shall endeavor in my discussion of 
the moral issue to spot some targets for her 
heavy artillery. 

A QUESTION OF HONESTY 

In that column of 1962, I raised a moral 
issue in the following challenge: IS dis- 
armament the greatest hoax ever foisted 
upon the American people? I there any 
other area of public activity in which so 
much energy, concern and resources have 
been expended with so little return? Is our 
present effort based upon realistic expecta- 
tion of worthwhile achievement or is it 
merely a political sop to public sentiment?” 

The question I then raised and now raise 
again is the question of honesty: Has our 
“political life so deteriorated that national 
leaders will engage in a travesty of peace- 
seeking, plying our people with futile hopes 
and jeopardizing our national security, in 
order to gain domestic political advantage? 

Honesty is the basic. civic.virtue of our 
civilization. We have had dishonest men in 
‘public life, but their identification as dis- 
honest men reveals the moral standard of 
our society. When dishonesty becomes the 
accepted standard of public life, morality 
and our civilization will be on the skids. 

TRADITIONAL VIEWS. 

Before we appraise what men are doing 
about disarmament, let us be clear about 
some of the fundamental moral issues at 
stake, Disarmament is an aspect of war 
and peace: The morality of the issue is em- 
braced in the Christian concept of just and 
unjust wars. This moral appraisal was given 
most succinctly by Our Holy Father, Paul VI 
during his talk to the United Nations on Oc- 
tober 4, 1965, when he said, No more war, war 
never again!“; and went on to say that as 
long as there are predator nations which re- 
ject the discipline of morality, peace-loving 
nations must arm in their own defense. 

Morality is an attribute not of war and 
peace, nor of life and death, but of the pur- 
poses of men. That is why war can be 
moral and peace can be immoral, the choice 
of life can be immoral and the choice of 
death can be moral. 

The waging of aggressive war is a breach 
of man’s obligations to God and to his fellow 
man. Therefore, the amassing of arms for 
the purpose of waging aggressive war against 
a neighbor or of imposing one’s will upon 
a neighbor is immoral. 

The Communist strategists have solved 
this moral dilemma of the conqueror by 
eliminating God from conscience, They pro- 
claim obligation ot the new Communist 
ee eee eee 
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They have shaped a new morality to serve 
their ambitions. 

The right of a nation to defend itself 
from aggression is accepted in every land. 
The alternative would be to accommodate 
the spread and triumph of evil in the world 
and to expose good to unceasing suppres- 
sion. The right of self-defense is as funda- 
mental to the preservation of international 
order as is the police power to the preserva- 
tion of domestic order. 

It follows, therefore, that arms acquired 
to serve the necessity of self-defense are not 
only permissible but praiseworthy. They 
serve a vital moral purpose. 

This conventional appraisal of the morality 
of war and armament has represented the 
overwhelming consensus of the views of 
moral philosophers of the Judeo-Christian 
world. There has, however, been a minor 
but persistent dissent from men who ayow 
pacifism, These men aver that resort to war 
is not morally permissible, even in self-de- 
fense. 

I respect the sincerity but not the judg- 
ment of the true pacifist. It seems to me 
that he is claiming the rights and privileges 
of freedom without paying the price of free- 
dom. 

I should think, for example, that the sin- 
cere American pacifist is saying we should 
submit to Communist rule rather than op- 
pose it with arms. If he believes this, he 
should live his beliefs. He can do so by 
leaving the United States and taking his 
family to live somewhere behind the Iron 
Curtain. He should not hide behind the 
protection of armament which he condemns. 

It has been my observation that pacifists 
do not live up to their beliefs. In the 1930's, 
they did not invade Germany to preach their 
doctrines to Hitler. Today, they are not 
moving to the Soviet Union to restrain 
Brezhney nor to Communist China to re- 
strain Mao Tse-tung. The conclusion is 
inescapable that pacifism is a suicidal syn- 
drome of freedom, Conquering powers do 
not suffer it. 

NUCLEAR PACIFISM 

The advent of nuclear weapons has raised 
the moral pretensions of pacifism to a new 
pitch of intensity. A new tool serves the 
clamor for submission. Pacifism has ac- 
quired a more powerful voice in the councils 
of free nations, but it remains the exclusive 
syndrome of freedom. It has no influence 
on the predatory powers except to whet their 
appetites by reducing the risks of conquest. 

The new pacifism asserts that nuclear war 
could obliterate mankind from the face of 
the earth, that this potential of war makes 
war intolerable, that mankind must now 
so organize the world as to preclude resort 
to war. 

This thesis has spurred new initiatives 
for disarmament. Concerned citizens hope 
that by destroying or limiting the munitions 
of destruction, the damage of war may be 
mitigated; and that through the extension 
of cooperative action, the danger of resort 
to war may be reduced. 

This new passion, like the old, is mis- 
directed. War is a problem of men and not 
of munitions. Its essential character has 
not been changed by nuclear weapons. The 
risk men take and the choices they make are 
influenced by weapons but their ideologies 
are not. 


AGGRESSION AND APPEASEMENT 

War is the story of men defending home 
and country from the onslaught of the 
aggressor. Nations which have achieved 
internal peace through order, and produc- 
tivity through industry, have excited the 
appetites of the conquering barbarians. 
Excelling in war but lacking the skills of 
civilization, the barbarians have sought 
wealth and ease by enslaving the higher 
culture. 
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On the other side of this coin, as in early 
Rome, the higher culture may justify war 
by the benefits which it conveys upon the 
conquered peoples. Whatever the motive, 
the identification of the aggressor is clear. 

We have seen this drama enacted re- 
peatedly in history. When the Persians at- 
tacked at Thermopylae, they were the ag- 
gressors. When Alexander conquered Persia, 
the Greeks were the aggressors. When 
Charles Martel defeated the Saracens at 
Tours, the aggressors were repulsed. 

In World War I, the Kaiser had visions of 
glory. In World War II, Hitler and Stalin 
conspired to divide Poland. The causes of 
war lie in the ambitions of conquerors, not 
in the defensive preparations of the peace- 
loving powers. This is true today as it has 
always been. 

In the absence of a threat to its existence, 
the disposition of a peace-seeking nation is 
to total disarmament. We see this predilec- 
tion illustrated in the 1930’s when the United 
States Army was reduced to the size of the 
New York City Police Force. It is instinctive 
for peace-seeking powers to disarm in the 
presence of like-minded powers. 

The danger is that the pressures on such 
powers to apply their resources to social ob- 
jectives wili silence prudent concern about 
national survival. We saw this choice il- 
lustrated in the 1930's in Britain and France, 
when the plain threat of militant Germany 
and Italy was dismissed with appeals to the 
illusion of collective security. 

These are, I submit, the basic issues of 
war and armament. War is invited by meas- 
ures which so weaken the peace-loving pow- 
ers that the prospect of success in war be- 
comes attractive to the conquerors. War is 
deterred by measures which inhibit the am- 
bitions and change the purposes of the ag- 
gressive powers. 


THE SOVIET PLAN OF CONQUEST 


The expansion of the Communist domain 
in the past thirty years has been the most 
extensive and rapid conquest in all of his- 
tory. It was conceived in and has been 
directed from the Kremlin. All evidence in- 
dicates that the Soviet Union is still in this 
dynamic, expansionist phase of growth. 

Lenin endowed the Communist leadership 
with a conscious determination to conquer 
the world. He built an apparatus to achieve 
his purpose. He created a rationale and a 
methodology to sustain his program. 

The efficacy of his design has been demon- 
strated in the unswerving application of 
Leninism by Soviet leadership in almost a 
half-century of rule. There can be no ques- 
tion about the aggressive, conquest-oriented 
nature of Communist ideology. 

Communist judgment on disarmament has 
been subservient to and consistent with 
Communist political aims. Even before the 
Bolsheviks seized power in Russia, Lenin 
wrote in 1916: “Only after the proletariat 
has disarmed the bourgeoisie can it scrap 
all arms in general.” 

Superficially conflict with that dictum, 
Deputy Foreign Commissar Maxim Litvinoy 
in 1927 presented to the League of Nations 
Preparatory Commission on Disarmament a 
plan for complete and general disarmament. 
As the Sixth Congress of the Communist 
Internationale noted by resolution in July 
1928: “It goes without saying that not a 
single Communist thought for a moment 
that the imperialists would accept the Soviet 
disarmament proposal.” 

The Soviet Union was playing disarma- 
ment to deceive and weaken the capitalist 
powers whose judgment had been paralyzed 
by an obsessive fear of war. The sheep’s 
clothing of disarmament provided effective 
cover for undermining capitalist defenses. 

Stalin used the opportunities offered by 
the League of Nations to further Soviet 
security. However, he readily agreed with 
Hitler to divide Poland when it appeared 
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that the ensuing war would waste the 
strength and resources of the capitalist 
powers, 

After World War II, Stalin saw in the peace 
obsessions of the victorious allies an op- 
portunity for extending his conquests. He 
entered agreements to support democratic 
governments in eastern Europe, and made 
“democratic” mean “communist”. He dal- 
lied with American designs for peace to 
deter American resistance to his aggression. 

He joined the United Nations reluctantly, 
so as to exact maximum concessions from 
the eager Americans. He entered the, world 
organization prudently, with decisive power 
to protect Soviet interests and promising 
prospects of harassing and dividing the 
capitalist enemies. He used the veto power 
freely, not only to protect Communist inter- 
ests but to teach the organization that no 
action hostile to those interests would be 
tolerated. 

In all of its initiatives, the Soviet Union 
has acted prudently, in accordance with the 
maxims of Lenin. Since World War II, it 
has been keenly aware of the military power 
of the United States and has made the 
avoidance of war with the United States a 
cardinal point of policy. It has initiated 
satellite wars but has not committed its 
own forces to battle with the capitalist 
powers. 

Nevertheless, the nuclear superiority of the 

United States has not deterred Soviet po- 
litical warfare. In diplomacy, the Soviet 
Union has moved from weakness to conquer 
the world. It has understood that danger 
lay not in the weapons but in the will of the 
capitalist world, and it has effectively para- 
lyzed that will. 

Soviet strategists have applied the maxim 
of Sun Tzu, the Chinese authority or war, 
who wrote circa 500 B.C.: “To fight and con- 
quer in all your battles is not supreme excel- 
lence; supreme excellence Consists in break- 
ing the enemy’s resistance without fighting.” 
This is indeed the key to the postwar Soviet 
conquests. 

In this general plan of conquest, disarma- 
ment has been an important instrument of 
Soviet policy. It has been used to raise the 
hopes, increase the concessions and decrease 
the resistance of the capitalist powers. As 
Professor Robert Slusser of Johns Hopkins 
described Soviet practice in the postwar 
period: “This use of disarmament policy was 
part of a continuing general offensive to ex- 
tend Communist power and influence 
throughout the world.” 

The Soviet Union has used disarmament 
as a tool of its aggressive policy of world 
conquest, following the pattern set by earlier 
conquerors. Although its designs and actions 
are immoral by the conventional standards 
of western civilization, Soviet rejection of 
those standards means that its leaders at 
least are faithful to their convictions. 


ILLUSION AND CONCESSION 


The central question of morality is 
whether the leaders of the Atlantic world 
are faithful to the ethics and interests of 
their civilization, History answers that they 
are not. 

Peace-seeking countries are seduced by 
their own aspirations. The desire of the peo- 
ple to maintain their way of life without 
war is exploited by politicians who assure 
them that this is possible. The competition 
of the politicians in cultivating illusion ex- 
cludes reality from the public perception, 
and the society then disintegrates under the 
pressures of the conqueror. 

Today, the United States denies that the 
Soviet Union is an aggressive power. It 
accepts the Communist propaganda that the 
belligerence of the Soviet Union is the con- 
sequence of the encirclement and hostility 
of capitalist powers and that Soviet belliger- 
ence can be moderated by capitalist con- 
cessions. This is the denial of reality. 
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U.S. policy makers allege that they can 
allay the ambitions and hostilities of the 
Communist powers by building a system of 
cooperation between the Communist and 
Capitalist states. This is fondest illusion of 
the peace-seekers. It has been tried many 
times, before and since the Trojans accepted 
the Greek gift of a wooden horse. It has 
always failed, but it remains the chief magic 
of western politicians. It is wishful thinking. 

In the extended disarmament negotiations 
at Geneva, no distinction is made between 
peace-seeking and aggressor states. Dis- 
cussion proceeds on the fictional premise 
that all the participating powers are equally 
devoted to peace and equally capable of 
initiating aggression. Thus, in the very in- 
ception of the negotiations, the west is 
dishonest. 

At Geneva, the United States has assumed 
the role of the suppliant petitioner. The 
Soviet Union has assumed the roles of judge, 
jury and prosecutor. The Soviet Union uses 
the conferences to demean the United 
States before the world while exalting its 
own image as the ultimate victor. It is 
illustrative of the illusion of the peace-seek- 
ing power that the United States can regard 
as patience in the pursuit of peace a posture 
which appears to third parties as cowardice 
and escapism, or at best, weakness. 

In the matter of nuclear testing, the United 
States called for imspection controls. It 
joined in voluntary restraint; but when the 
Soviet Union resumed testing, it did not. 
It steadily reduced its inspection require- 
ments; and it finally signed a test ban treaty 
without inspection safeguards, under condi- 
tions advantageous to the Soviet Union. 
The sequence is an example of Soviet use of 
disarmament to.win important security con- 
cessions from the capitalist powers. 


THE BETRAYAL OF FREEDOM 


More important to the Soviet Union than 
the specific concessions wrung from the cap- 
italist powers is the effect of disarmament 
negotiations in securing the grip of the 
tyrants upon their own people. In every 
tyranny, there is a tension between the 
ruler and the people. In defense of his au- 
thority, the tyrant is impelled to take ar- 
bitrary and drastic measures which in the 
end provoke his own downfall. He diverts 
public attention from his failures by posing 
as the protector of the nation from hostile 
foreign imperialists. 

In the disarmament negotiations, the 
United States addresses the Soviet Govern- 
ment not as the oppressors of the Soviet 
peoples but as their representative. US. 
diplomacy exalts the tyrants and discourages 
the peoples’ hopes of gaining their freedom. 
In the tension between tyrants and people, 
the United States is on the side of the tyrants. 

How can American leaders bring them- 
selves to serve as the docile stooges of Soviet 
strategy? How can they abandon freedom 
and collaborate with tyranny? These are 
the effects of the drug of peace, and of the 
special potion of disarmament. 

The concept of a mutual or general reduc- 
tion of armament which would preserve the 
relative power balance while reducing the 
financial burdens seems so eminently rational 
and attainable that every western politician 
is impelled to seek it. In doing so, he wraps 
himself in the mantle of peace which is the 
magic of politics. 

The conquering powers are not interested 
in preserving the balance of arms. They re- 
gard disarmament conferences as an instru- 
ment for changing the balance in their favor, 
but especially as a means of undermining 
free world resistance to aggression. 

Is it rational to suppose that the purpose 
of the conqueror will be changed by the good 
will of his selected victim? Will the aggres- 
sor forsake his ideology because the victim 
thinks it is offering a higher morality? The 
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cooperation of the victim can only hasten its 
demise. 

How can the purpose of the conqueror be 
changed? By defeat which demonstrates de- 
cisively that he cannot succeed, as in the 
defeat of the Saracens at Tours. By internal 
revolution which unseats the tyrants and 
brings freedom to the people. 

is a formidable conqueror 
because Lenin endowed it with an inbred 
prudence, an abhorrence of adventurism. 
Communism will not overreach itself, as 
Napoleon and Hitler did. Therefore, the free 
world cannot expect an excess of ambition to 
undo this tyranny. 

Communism is the most total of all tyran- 
nies because modern science enables it to be 
total. It oppresses the proletariat with a 
ruthlessness unmatched by Genghis Khan. 
And yet, this should be the age of freedom. 
Communism is an anachronism. The poten- 
tial for explosive expulsion of the tyrants is 
growing, even as rebellion is suppressed. 

The obligation of the free world is to help 
the enslaved peoples of the Communist world 
to shed their shackles. By every act, word 
and deed, free men should declare their re- 
jection of the tyrants and their brotherhood 
with the oppressed peoples, 

The pervading fear of the Communist 
tyrants is not of capitalist attack but of re- 
bellion in their own people. Their continu- 
ing concern is to prevent such an uprising. 
We have only to recall the frightened ap- 
prehension with which Premier Khrushchev 
received the passage of a Captive Nations 
Resolution by the United States Congress to 
understand the sensitivity of the tyrants to 
such pressures. 

Today the United States has by its words 
and deeds announced to the enslaved peo- 
ples that their cause is hopeless. It ad- 
vises them to suffer the tyranny until the 
tyrants mellow. It stands squarely on the 
side of the tyrants. 

When in all history have free men so 
betrayed freedom? When in the past have 
they bartered the sufferings of oppressed 
brethren for a tenuous peace with the 
tyrants? What could be more immoral than 
turning our backs on the suffering peoples 
of the Soviet Union and Communist China 
to do business with their tormentors? 


POWER CORRUPTS LEADERSHIP 


Who are these leaders of America who 
undermine the moral purpose of our people, 
who adopt a craven posture before the ar- 
rogant conquerors, who haul down the ban- 
ner of freedom to seek accommodation with 
tyrants? Are they totally ignorant of his- 
tory? Do they not know what they do? Or 
are they men shorn of conscience, men who 
have no goal but political power? 

The decline of nations is written in the 
attitudes of their political leaders. In early 
stages of national growth, the ambitions of 
the leaders are aligned in services to the 
national welfare. In time, the demands of 
politics and the personal ambitions of the 
leaders supersede the national welfare. 

This is the supreme immorality of politics 
—the sacrifice of the national interest for 
personal advantage. It has been done re- 
peatedly throughout history. It is being 
done in the United States today. 

This is the moral significance of disarma- 
ment. Men who have accepted responsibi- 
lity for protecting their peoples from en- 
slavement by rapacious conquerors are co- 
operating in the strategy of conquest. They 
are raising false hopes of peace in their own 
peoples. They are approving illusory 
nostrums to prevent war. They are under- 
mining the national resistance to 
sion, They are strengthening the precarious 
positions of hostile tyrants. They are be- 
traying the cause of freedom in the world. 

I can recall no historical precedent of a 
great and powerful country failing its ob- 
ligations to its civilization as the United 
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States is failing in its plain duty today. The 
American people have turned to leadership 
which is unworthy of its trust. 

In a similar perspective of history, the 
biblical seribe recorded in ancient times: 
“Where there is no vision, the people perish.” 


LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM 


Mr. GERALD R. FORD. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. Mr. Speaker, 
I take this time for the purpose of asking 
the distinguished majority leader the 
program of the House for the remainder 
of this week, and for next week. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. Iyield to the 
gentleman from Oklahoma. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, in re- 
sponse to the inquiry of the distinguished 
minority leader, we have finished the leg- 
islative business for this week. The pro- 
gram for next week is as follows: 

Monday is District day, and there are 
eight bills to be considered. They are as 
follows: 

H.R. 16337, District of Columbia 
Teachers’ Salary Act Amendments of 
1966. 

House Resolution 931, Metropolitan 
Police Department reorganization. 

H.R. 16340, prohibiting picketing in 
District of Columbia within 500 feet of 
any church. 

H.R. 6143, amend the Presidential In- 
augural Ceremonies Act. 

H.R. 8205, to expand membership of 
police department band. 

H.R. 15706, granting District of Co- 
lumbia Commissioners authority to settle 
claims in escheat cases. 

H.R. 16863, amending charter of 
Georgetown University. 

H.R. 16940, amending charter of Trin- 
ity College of Washington. 

On Tuesday and the balance of the 
week, the program includes the follow- 
ing bills: 

S. 2934, Rural Community Develop- 
ment Act, under an open rule with 2 
hours of debate. 

H.R. 15963, Department of Transpor- 
tation Act, under an open rule with 4 
hours of debate, and waiving points of 
order. 

H.R. 15098, relating to U.S. participa- 
tion in the HemisFair 1968 Exposition, 
under an open rule with 1 hour of debate. 

H.R. 16330, the Philippine hospitaliza- 
tion and medical care bill. 

H.R. 16367, war orphans’ training for 
children of certain Philippine veterans. 

H.R. 12723, drugs and medicine for aid 
and attendance pensioners; and 

H.R. 13361, Child Nutrition Act of 1966. 

This announcement is made subject to 
the usual reservation that conference re- 
ports may be called up at any time, and 
r further program may be announced 

ater. 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. Can the gen- 

tleman from Oklahoma inform the House 
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whether rules have been granted on the 
last four bills that he mentioned? 

Mr. ALBERT. If the gentleman will 
yield, rules have not been granted on 
those four bills, but rules have been re- 
quested, and it is my understanding that 
the Rules Committee will consider those 
bills on Tuesday next; so they will come 
up probably on Tuesday. 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. I thank the 
gentleman. 


AJOURNMENT OVER TO MONDAY 
NEXT 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that when the House 
adjourns today that it adjourn to meet 
on Monday next. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 


DISPENSING WITH CALENDAR 
WEDNESDAY BUSINESS 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that business in 
order under the Calendar Wednesday 
rule may be dispensed with. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, 
it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 


QUERY ON BILL UNDER 21-DAY 
RULE 


Mr. HAYS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to address the House for 
1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HAYS. Mr. Speaker, I would like 
to ask the distinguished majority leader 
a question. I heard the distinguished 
gentleman from Texas say something 
about a bill that he was going to bring 
up under the 21-day rule. 

Has the gentleman mentioned that? 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HAYS. I yield to the gentleman 
from Oklahoma. 

Mr. ALBERT. The gentleman from 
Texas, I believe, did announce that he 
would not call that up. 

Mr. HAYS. I am sorry. 

Mr. ALBERT. He was going to file 
another resolution, as I understood it, 
because of some technical problem in 
connection with the resolution. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HAYS. I yield to the gentleman 
from Illinois. 

Mr. GROSS. He said he expected to 
bring it up on September 12, I believe. 

Mr. HAYS. I thank both the distin- 
guished gentlemen. I apparently was 
not here and did not hear that. I ap- 
preciate the explanation. 


REORGANIZATION BILL OF 1966 


Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, I -ask 
unanimous. consent to address the House 
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for 3 minutes and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Indiana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, as co- 
chairman with Senator A. S. MIKE MON- 
RONEY of the Joint Committee on the 
Organization of the Congress, I am today 
introducing a bill containing the legis- 
lative provisions based on proposals rec- 
ommended by the joint committee in its 
final report. The final report was filed 
on July 28 and the same was sent to all 
Members of the House and Senate. I 
presume many Members have read the 
recommendation which the joint com- 
mittee set out in the report. 

The committee, consisting of my col- 
leagues in the House, Mr. Brooxs, Mr. 
HECHLER, Mr. Curtis, Mr. HALL, Mr. 
CLEVELAND, Senators SPARKMAN, METCALF, 
MunpT, Case, and Boccs, commenced 
public hearings on May 10, 1965, and re- 
ceived the views of 199 witnesses. Sev- 
enteen Senators and 59 Representatives 
testified in person; 4 Senators and 26 
Representatives submitted statements for 
the record, The testimony, together 
with documents and submissions, is con- 
tained in 15 printed volumes totaling 
2,322 pages. 

In addition to the testimony of wit- 
nesses in the public hearings, the staff 
of the joint committee interviewed 
members and staff of the committees 
and subcommittees of both Houses and 
reviewed the reports filed by those com- 
mittees on their activities. 

To analyze the committee system’s 
demands on the time of Members, data 
were assembled on all committee meet- 
ings, including standing and ad hoc sub- 
committees, conference committees, 
boards, and commissions, during both 
sessions of the 88th Congress. These 
data, along with related information, 
were programed for computer analysis. 
Results of the analysis appear in the ap- 
pendix to the report. 

Various electronic data processing 
equipment and mechanical systems of in- 
formation, storage and retrieval were 
studied in terms of their applicability to 
congressional needs. The streamlining, 
bookkeeping, budget simplification, com- 
puter installations and other congres- 
sional housekeeping recommendations 
should, if enacted, save the taxpayers 
millions of dollars annually. 

The joint committee made approxi- 
mately 100 recommendations for the 
consideration of the Congress. Although 
the members of the joint committee were 
not always in complete agreement on 
each proposal contained in the report, 
there was an overall consensus. It is 
the thought of the joint committee that 
any recommendations agreed upon by 
@ majority of the committee members 
should be submitted for consideration in 
both legislative bodies. The recommen- 
dations are the product of 16 months of 
deliberations which included 6 months 
of executive sessions. 

The members of the joint committee 
request that all our colleagues study and 


-give careful thought and consideration 


to the various proposals. 
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Senator A. S. MIKE Monroney and 
his five distinguished Senate colleagues 
have requested authority to act as a com- 
mittee to report an identical bill on the 
Senate side. This was the procedure 
followed in 1946 when there was a simi- 
lar reorganization bill and it is our hope 
that this procedure will again be used 
with regard to this bill. 


CLEVELAND OUTBREAK OF 
LAWLESSNESS 


Mr. CARTER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Ohio [Mr. ASHBROOK] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the RECORD 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Kentucky? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ASHBROOK. Mr. Speaker, on 
July 26 the Cuyahoga County grand jury 
began its investigation of the recent 
Cleveland riots. 

On July 31 six New York Times report- 
ers ventured an opinion that “all the 
racial explosions observed during the 
last 2 years seem to have been spon- 
taneous.” One Times reporter added: 

It’s typical of local officials to blame out- 
side agitators when the situation blows up 
in their faces. 


On August 9 the grand jury released 
its report which began: 

This jury finds that the outbreak of law- 
lessness and disorder was both organized, 
precipitated and exploited by a relatively 
small group of trained and disciplined pro- 
fessionals at this business. 

They were aided and abetted, wittingly or 
otherwise, by misguided people of all ages 
and colors, many of whom are avowed be- 
levers in violence and extremism, and some 
of whom are either members of or officers in 
the Communist party. 


The publication, National Review of 
August 23, called attention to this so- 
called spontaneity in a short item en- 
titled, “A Dialog,” which I request be 
placed in the Recorp at this point. 

A DIALOGUE 

The New York Times (July 31, 1966): “Of- 
ficial after official in the cities that have been 
torn by riots... [has] seen the glimmerings 
of a conspiracy, the workings of well-orga- 
nized outside agitators. Some have raised 
the cry of ‘extremists’ and others of ‘Com- 
munists.“ If there is any real evidence of a 
conspiracy behind the riots, however, it re- 
mains hidden from most close observers of 
the outbreaks. Six New York Times reporters 
who have witnessed one or more riots around 
the country were of the unanimous opinion 
last week that, as one put it, ‘all the racial 
explosions observed during the last 2 years 
seem to have been spontaneous. The agita- 
tors always flock to the scene immediately 
afterward.’ . . . As one Times reporter said: 
‘It’s typical of local officials to blame outside 
agitators when the messy situation blows up 
in their faces.“ 

From a special report of Cuyahoga Coun- 
ty (Cleveland) Grand Jury investigating 
Hough riots (released August 9, 1966); [The 
racial violence in Cleveland was] organized 
and exploited by trained and disciplined pro- 
fessionals at this business [aided by] mis- 
guided people, many of whom are avowed be- 
lievers in violence and extremism, and some 
of whom also are either members or officers 
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in the Communist Party.... It is no casual 
happenstance or coincidence that those 
throwing firebombs, or bricks, or bottles, or 
pillaging or generally engaged in disorder 
and lawlessness were in the main young peo- 
ple obviously assigned, trained and discip- 
lined in the roles they were to play in the 
pattern of these . . outbreaks. . . . Nor, by 
the same token, is it happenstance, or even 
just singular coincidence: that the over-all 
pattern for firebombing and destruction ... 
was so highly selective; that the targets were 
plainly agreed upon; that certain places were 
identified to be hit, and that certain other 
places were similarly spared... .” 


“HOW TO BEAT THE DRAFT”—VIET- 
NAM DAY COMMITTEE 


Mr. CARTER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Ohio [Mr. ASHBROOK] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the RECORD 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Kentucky? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ASHBROOK. Mr. Speaker, I am 
sure the many thousands of American 
soldiers, from Valley Forge to Vietnam, 
who sacrificed their lives in defense of 
this Nation would react with livid indig- 
nation if they could but read the follow- 
ing set of directives entitled “Brief Notes 
on the Ways and Means of ‘Beating’ and 
Defeating the Draft.” Because of one 
directive in particular, I am forwarding 
this list of directions to the Justice De- 
partment for possible violation of title 18, 
section 2387 of the United States Code, 
regarding activities affecting Armed 
Forces generally. 

Distributed at the University of Cali- 
fornia campus at Berkeley and elsewhere 
by members of the Vietman Day Com- 
mittee, this effort to encourage evasion 
of military service is both childish and 
superficial. For instance, the initial 
recommendation, “Be a C.O.”—con- 
scientious objector—counsels one to state 
that he is against war in any form, and 
as a consequence it is fairly certain that 
your local board will turn you down.” 
As a matter of information, the estab- 
lishment of conscientious objection is one 
of the most complex and involved proc- 
esses in the Selective Service System. It 
is further stated that if the conscientious 
objection claim is denied, one can use up 
“about a year” appealing the decision. 
In the case of a sincere and honest con- 
scientious objector, this may possibly be 
true, but a phony objector without a valid 
case can be investigated and exposed in 
asurprisingly short time. 

Recommendation No. 6 is similarly 
amateurish. One is advised to be an 
epileptic: 

Borrow the standard epileptic medal from 
a friend and wear it. Mark the form prop- 
erly, tell the doctor and you're in good 
shape. 


Here again the intelligence of those 
serving on the local draft board is pre- 
sumed to be in a class below subnormal. 
Make no mistake about it, contrived, on- 
the-spot epilepsy will be exposed with a 
minimum of investigation. 

By far the most serious is that section 
entitled, “Extra Special Service.” It 
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recommends that one join the service 
and “really screw up the works,” by 
telling your buddies the truth about 
the scene in Vietnam.” It concludes 
with this advice: 

Use the bulletin boards for posting offi- 
cial-looking leaflets about the whole military 
mess. Please be careful. If you want to be 
effective at this, you can’t be caught. For 
the man with real guts. (Detailed pamphlet 
on this is currently in preparation.)” 


For anyone considering this “extra 
special service,” perusal of part of title 
18, section 2387, might be helpful: 


(a) Whoever, with intent to interfere 
with, impair, or influence the loyalty, morale, 
or discipline of the military or naval forces 
of the United States— 

(1) advises, counsels, urges, or in any man- 
ner causes or attempts to cause insubordina- 
tion, disloyalty, mutiny, or refusal of duty 
by any member of the military or naval 
forces of the United States; or 

(2) distributes or attempts to distribute 
any written or printed matter which advises, 
counsels, or urges insubordination, dis- 
loyalty, mutiny, or refusal of duty by any 
member of the military or naval force of the 
United States— 
shall be fined not more than $10,000 or im- 
prisoned not more than ten years, or both, 
and shall be ineligible for employment by the 
United States or any department or agency 
thereof, for the five years next following his 
conviction. 


I would hesitate to place this trash 
in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD if a greater 
good would be served by omitting it. 
However, a hard line of demarcation 
must be drawn between sincere and hon- 
est dissent and the chicanery of a few 
who will use every cheap and rotten trick 
in the book to gain their ends. My pur- 
pose is to make good men mad, and 
through their righteous indignation to 
urge themselves, in their own spheres 
of influence, to reemphasize and imple- 
ment the traditions of our American 
heritage while vigorously resisting those 
attacks on our system as exemplified by 
the following recommendations on how 
to evade military service. 

The material referred to follows: 
BRIEF NOTES ON THE WAYS AND MEANS OF 
“BEATING” AND DEFEATING THE DRAFT 

1. Be a C.O. Write your local draft board 
requesting the special conscientious objector 
form sss 150. Now if you don’t have religious 
or philosophical reasons that cause you to be 
against war “in any form,” don’t let it bother 
you. Mark yes on that question anyway, or 
mark out the “in any form” if you want to 
be more honest about it. It’s fairly certain 
that your local board will turn you down. 
However, you can then appeal their decision, 
be investigated, appeal again and soon. The 
whole process takes about a year, and by that 
time we'll have stopped the war in Vietnam 
(we hope). For further information on the 
C.O. process, write: Central Committee for 
Conscientious Objectors, 2006 Walnut St., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 19103, or: War Resistors 
League, 5 Beekman St., New York 38, N.Y. 
Have fun. 

2. Have a “demonstration” during your 
pre-induction physical. This is a way for 
political objectors to get a 4-F and cause the 
military a lot of trouble. Arrive at examin- 
ing center wearing signs: END THE DRAFT 
NOW! or GET OUT OF VIETNAM or the like. 
Wear buttons. Leafiet your fellow prospec- 
tive inductees. Tell them what army life 
and the war in Vietnam are really all about. 
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Be determined and the officers will be only 
too glad to be rid of you. 

8. Refuse to sign the loyalty oath and don’t 
mark the RED list. If you do, they will ar- 
rest you. They'll investigate you and if 
you've been fairly active in any of the “sub- 
versive” campus movements, they won't want 

ou. 

y 4. Be “gay.” Play the homosexual bit. 
Mark “yes” or don't mark the “Homosexual 
Tendencies” line on forms, Psychiatrist may 
give you the run-around but stick with it. 
If you're really game, be obviously one of the 
“gay” boys. Besides flicking your wrist, move 
your body like chicks do—hold cigarette deli- 
cately, talk melodically, act embarrassed in 
front of the other guys when you undress. 
Ask your girl-friend to give you lessons or 
watch the Frisco North Beach crowd any 
week-end night. Gay“ bars are also found 
down in the Tenderloin—Turk Street area. 

5. Note from doctor. If you have a friend- 
ly” family doctor or can buy one, you'll find 
he’s extremely handy. Get a signed note 
from him attesting to an allergy, a trick knee 
or elbow or shoulder or back trouble, or 
asthma. Don’t forget to mark appropriate 
places on induction forms and you've got it 
made. Without a Dr.’s note, you'll have to 
do a pretty good job of faking these things. 
Certain chemicals will temporarily induce 
allergies—see your chemist. 

6. Be an epileptic. Borrow the standard 
epilepic medal from a friend and wear it. 
Mark the form properly, tell the Dr. and 
you're in good shape. If you want to have 
some fun, read about and fake a seizure. It’s 
fun and you'll really give them a head- 
ache. 

7. Jail record. Most of us aren't lucky 
enough to have a felony record, but if you've 
got one—use it. They insist on it: you'll see 
signs all over the place telling you what a 
crime you'll be committing if you don’t tell 
them. Misdemeanors—if you've got enough 
of them—are a good deal. Suspicion of bur- 
glary or robbery or murder are also nice bets. 

8. Play psycho. If you've ever been to see 
a “head-shrinker”—even once—by all means 
mark so on forms. A note from him and a 
little bit of acting with this will go a long 
way. Chew your fingernails. Talk about the 
Viet Cong being out to get you. Tell them 
you're a secret agent for God Johnson. Or 
be sincere anc tell the Dr. how much you 
enjoy walking on the Golden Gate bridge. 
Use your imagination, have a ball, and you'll 
blow their minds without having yours blown 
up. 

9. Arrive drunk. Being late here really 
helps. They may send you away to come 
back another day, but it'll look good to have 
it on your record. If you do this bit enough 
times, they'll probably run you back to the 
headshrinker to find out why. Then play it 
cool (the booze will help) and you've got 
it made. 

10. Arrive high. They'll smell it, and you 
won’t have to admit it. If you want to go 
about the addiction scene in a really big way, 
use a common pin on your arm for a few 
weeks in advance. Check with your friends 
who ‘shoot’ to see if the marks look good; 
then you'll have no trouble convincing the 
Drs. 


11. Be an undesirable. Go for a couple of 
weeks without a shower. Really look dirty. 
Stink. Long hair helps. Go in barefoot with 
your sandals tied around your neck. Give a 
wino a bottle for his clothes and wear them. 
For extra kicks, talk far-out (some pot will 
help here). One doctor is probably all you'll 
have to see, and he'll be only too happy to 
get you out of the place. 

12. (Censored). Don’t do ANYTHING 
right. Forget instructions, don't follow or- 
ders, and generally do just about everything 
wrong. Apologize profusely for your mis- 
takes, and they’ll probably tell you how sorry 
they are for having to give you a 4—F. 
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13. Be a trouble-maker. Refuse to follow 
orders. (You don’t have to, you’re not in 
the army). Let them know exactly what you 
think of them. Be antagonistic; smoke where 
the signs say NO SMOKING. Pick a fight 
with a fellow inductee, or better yet—one 
of the officers or doctors. 

14. Bed-wetting. Tell them you wet the 
bed when you’re away from home. If they 
don’t defer you prove it when you're 
inducted. 

Extra Special Service for those who really 
care. Join the army or any of the other mili- 
tary branches and really screw up the works, 
Tell your buddies the truth about the scene 
in Vietnam. They'll listen to you; you're 
one of them. Use the base bulletin boards 
for posting official-looking leaflets about the 
whole military mess. Please be careful. If 
you want to be effective at this, you can’t be 
caught. For the man with real guts. (De- 
tailed pamphlet on this is currently in prep- 
aration.) 

A deluxe booklet containing all the many 
ways and means and whys of “beating” and 
defeating the draft is nearing completion 
and will soon be issued at nominal cost. 
If you have any suggestions or personal anec- 
dotes on draft evasion and army infiltration, 
please forward them to: Dept. 2017-J, 2407 
Fulton Street, Berkeley, California. Atten: 
Xsidney. Also contact above at 549-0811, 
for draft counseling and additional infor- 
mation. 


INFLATION AND RECESSION IN 1967 


Mr. CARTER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Missouri [Mr. Curtis] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the RECORD 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Kentucky? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Speaker, an article 
by Richard F. Janssen, in the Wall Street 
Journal, of August 15, 1966, has brought 
to light the uncertainties and ambiguities 
that beset the “new economists.” On 
August 8, I took the floor of the House to 
warn of the economic dangers that lie 
ahead—CoNGRESSIONAL RECORD, pages 
18499 to 18503. It is refreshing to learn 
that I am not alone in these fears. Due 
to the fiscal excesses of the Federal Goy- 
ernment in the past year, the country 
now faces the worst of all possible eco- 
nomic worlds in 1967—moderate cost- 
push inflation coupled with declining 
business activity. 

I call this the worst of all possible 
worlds because it is impossible to pre- 
scribe compatible remedies that will solve 
both problems. A tax increase next year 
would intensify a mild recession while 
lessening inflationary pressures. A re- 
laxation of credit or tax cut at that time 
would heat up the inflationary premises 
but keep business activity at a high rate. 
Rising cost of living and declining busi- 
ness activity mean a year of bitter 
industrial strife, where the limits of free 
collective bargaining are likely to be 
severely tested. 

The proper time for the appropriate 
economic prescription has passed. The 
medicine must soon be taken, no matter 
what the political side effects are, before 
the patient reaches the twilight world 
of inflation and recession. We must act 
now, before we are in such economic dis- 
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tress that not even the President can 
disguise it. 

In my opinion, action should concen- 
trate on these three aspects of fiscal 
policy: 

First, the administration should sub- 
mit the supplemental defense appropri- 
ation bill to the Congress now for action 
before adjournment. 

Second, the administration should sub- 
mit at the same time a fiscal package— 
meaning tax increases, or, preferably, 
spending deferrals or cuts—to finance 
the additional military outlays needed. 

Third, if the administration refuses 
to reduce 1967 civilian expenditures, then 
it must face up to the need for a short- 
term tax increase with some expenditure 
control to offset increased Vietnam 
spending. These are the measures that 
should be taken if we are to regain some 
semblance of cost-price stability, avoid 
costly and protracted strikes, and im- 
prove our deteriorating balance of inter- 
national payments position. Under 
unanimous consent, I submit Mr. Jans- 
sen’s article for the RECORD: 


SHAKEN CONFIDENCE: “NEw ECONOMISTS” 
Turn GLOOMY ABOUT BUSINESS IN LATE 
1966 AND ALL 1967—SomMe SEE CHANCE OF 
INFLATION AND RECESSION TOGETHER AND 
Have No Sure CurE—WovuLD DOWNTURN 
BE ALL Bap? 


(By Richard F. Janssen) 


Wasuincton.—A Johnson Administration 
economist privately ticks off a list of pessi- 
mistic prospects for the American economy, 
domestically and in dealings with the world, 
during the rest of this year and in 1967. 

But then he declines to add them all up 
and concede a totally pessimistic outlook. 
“Don’t forget one factor that’s come to our 
rescue before,” he says. His visitor inquires: 
“What's that?” The answer: 

“Luck.” 

Conservations such as this typify the Wash- 
ington mood of this moment, and they seem 
significant not only because they are full of 
forebodings contrasting with official state- 
ments and statistics deliberately emphasiz- 
ing optimism. The Federal economic intel- 
lectuals seem shaken in their formerly se- 
rene confidence that they know how to keep 
events under control. 

Throughout the Kennedy-Johnson era, 
they had been reasonably sure they could 
manage the economy away from either re- 
cession or inflation. Now some suspect the 
U.S. in months ahead actually will suffer an 
attack of both diseases at the same time— 
and they have no sure cure. So far at least 
a while they can be expected to go slow in 
proposing new Government action—which, 
they figure, they couldn’t get the President 
to consider until after this autumn’s elec- 
tions anyhow. 

HARDEST TESTS YET 

While the policy options aren’t entirely 
exhausted, it's clear that the strains of the 
prolonged prosperity so eagerly anticipated 
by the Administration are putting the “new 
economics” to its most crucial tests yet— 
and that, to a disturbing extent, the concept 
that the economy can be made to perk per- 
manently upward is failing to pass those 
tests. 


In Washington the “new economics” is 
generally taken to mean the idea that Goy- 
ernment fiscal and monetary policy need not 
be used only to fight recessions once they 
are under way, but that a skillful blend of 
these weapons can keep expansion going in- 
definitely without inflationary excesses. 

Inflation has reached the point where 
wage-earners’ buying power has turned down 
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rather than up. Progress in reducing unem- 
ployment bogs down. Tight money almost 
hopelessly hinders housing. The balance-of- 
payments deficit still defies efforts to elimi- 
nate it. Airline strikers and steel price-hik- 
ers symbolize a disregard of Washington’s 
will. 

More discomforting to the economy’s of- 
ficial overseers than even this summer’s 
catalog of complaints, moreover, is the con- 
sensus that they foreshadow still more pain- 
ful problems next year. “It looks like 1967 is 
going to be a very rocky year,” one U.S. econ- 
omist frets. He sees next year as almost sure 
to be studded with disruptive strikes, to be 
lashed with at least as much inflation as 
1966, and perhaps even to be capped with the 
arch-enemy of the new economists, a genuine 
recession. 

This fearful assessment isn’t universal 
within the Administration. But the set- 
backs so far have so shaken the captial that 
“nobody has confidence on how to deal with 
1967,” reports a well-placed observer. Adds 
one senior economist; I've never seen peo- 
ple so uncertain about what to do next.” 

(The uncertainity is shared among private 
economic opinion leaders too. Yesterday, 
Charles E. Walker, executive vice president 
of the American Bankers Association, said 
that for about 10 months the country has 
had “classic inflation,” with “too much 
money chasing too few goods.” On the ABC 
television program Issues and Answers, he 
urged an income tax increase to reduce 
private spending power, but said there is “a 
chance we waited too long.”) 


CONTRADICTIONS APPEAR 


In fact, there is serious talk about quite 
contradictory measures. The most common 
theme still is that an income tax increase will 
have to be enacted early next year to Keep 
inflation from running rampant. But there 
also are rumblings about a possible need in- 
stead to spur the aging economic advance 
with a fresh income tax cut. Direct wage- 
price-credit controls are still denounced as 
last resorts which no one wants, but plan- 
ners no longer brush aside the thought of 
them quite so brusquely 

There eyen is an undercurrent of dissent 
among Washington economists from the doc- 
trine that business downturns are inherently 
evil as well as unnecessary. “It may he,” 
concedes one, “that the only way a real wage- 
price spiral can be avoided in this country is 
by a recession.” By swiftly withering profits 
and undermining union bargaining power, 
his idea goes, a downturn would keep wage 
costs from rising so rapidly and bring on 
competitive price cuts that could pave the 
way for another recovery. To have to fall 
back on this “old economics” would be 
“tragic,” a planner grumbles, but he fears 
that business and labor pressure for higher 
prices and wages could have just that effect. 

While this notion is so heretical that it al- 
most has to be whispered in Washington, it 
is being broached with embarrassing open- 
ness by the Organization for Economic Co- 
operation and Development, a Paris-based of- 
ficial body in which U.S. economic officials 
and those of other industrial countries col- 
laborate. This month, the OECD said it 
“seems clear that, if a wage-price spiral is to 
be avoided in the United States, a breathing 
space is needed in order to allow the econ- 
omy to adjust to the much reduced margin 
of unused resources.” This would be good 
not only for domestic reasons, the growth- 
minded group asserted; it argued that slow- 
ing of U.S. price rises is “necessary in order 
to give assurance that the present deteriora- 
tion” in the big export-import segment of 
the U.S. balance of payments “can be re- 
garded as a temporary phenomenon.” 

By and large, officials here aren’t about to 
give up on the “new economics.” But they 
admit privately to regrets that they didn’t 
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fight fervently enough last January for a 
tax increase. Nearly all the economic inner 
circle was in favor of one, it’s known now, 
but the decisive vote to shelve the question 
was cast by the President himself. It could 
have drained enough steam from the econ- 
omy, while still keeping things moving up, 
to have kept the cost-of-living from getting 
out of hand the way it has, they believe now. 
Consumer prices are expected to climb by 
around 3% this calendar year, more than 
double the average 1.2% of the 1958-64 
period, and even the more sanguine seers 
assume 1967’s inflation will be at least “of 
the same general magnitude.” 

The price increases already racked up are 
enough to have left many people economi- 
cally less well off than they were a year ago 
despite the intervening 12 months of boom. 
As of June, the Labor Department's index 
of factory worker purchasing power (after 
taxes and after stripping away price in- 
creases) was down to 115.2% of the 1957-59 
average from 115.5% a full year before. A 
broader Commerce Department series shows 
that in the second quarter, the average per 
capita spendable income of all Americans 
(measured in 1958 prices to avoid being arti- 
ficially enlarged by inflation) was down to a 
$2,277 annual rate from $2,287 the previous 
quarter. 

At a recent press conference, President 
Johnson brushed away a question on the ad- 
verse indicator by inviting the questioner to 
try to reconcile it with the President’s own 
rosier comparisons. But aides don’t take the 
calculations so casually, figuring they signify 
a genuine economic pinch on individuals 
that can’t help but make union demands in 
1967’s crowded calendar of key contracts un- 
usually ambitious. 

“I don’t see how we can expect anyone to 
settle for 3.2% next year“ if the gain is going 
to be eroded quickly by the climbing cost of 
living, laments one economist. Even if it is 
widely ignored, the 3.2% voluntary limit set 
by the Council of Economic Advisers’ guide- 
posts nevertheless still approximates the 
trend of gain in productivity or output per 
man hour, officials emphasize. Since wage 
gains beyond that would mean higher costs 
per unit of output, companies would be far 
more likely to seek higher prices, they rea- 
son, assuring new rounds of inflation. 

White House men privately concede that 
the President’s own complicity in the abor- 
tive airline machinists contract, which would 
have been well above the guideposts, can 
only hearten other unions to make stiff de- 
mands, while his avoidance of an all-out 
fight against the latest steel price increases 
makes him more vulnerable to battering from 
the business side. 

Complicating the formation of a clear con- 
sensus now for higher taxes is the talk Gov- 
ernment analysts get, mostly from campus 
and corporate counterparts, that the boom 
will be too old and fragile next year to stand 
one. Even talk about a possible recession 
could make a stiff tax increase much more 
difficult to enact next year, policy makers 
realize, and they admit that signs that one 
actually was beginning would pose a chilling 
challenge. 

A period in which wage-price inflation is 
under way and in which business activity is 
declining is the “worst of all possible 
worlds,” one economist says. The deficit 
spending and easier credit normally called 
for to combat the downturn would only 
worsen the inflation, he fears. “I just don’t 
know what I'd recommend if that happened,” 
this planner confesses. 

Initially, even the most-favored formula of 
an income tax increase would only further 
muddle things, a senior analyst says. He 
reasons that “the fellow seeing less take- 
home pay would certainly want just that 
much bigger wage increase to make up for 
It.“ With profits gaining at a slower rate, 
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management resistance would stiffen, he 
fears, and only one result would be possible: 
“Longer and more bitter strikes.” Ulti- 
mately, of course, officials believe, the drain- 
ing ‘off of private purchasing power by a 
tax increase would slow down the economy 
and moderate the wage and price drive. 

The bigger question beginning to bother 
some officials, though, is whether a 1967 tax 
increase would be economically safe. The 
present situation seems unclear enough, in 
fact, that a secret ballot vote among about 
a dozen top aides at the White House not 
long ago showed nearly all felt that the pres- 
ent wouldn’t be a good time; only one opted 
for an increase and one even left his ballot 
blank. Corporate profits, on a seasonally 
adjusted basis, failed to grow at all in the 
June quarter, they note, and the sizable auto 
price hikes being bruited about in Detroit 
could keep auto sales from adding much zip 
to business early next year. With tight 
money and labor shortages taking their toll, 
business investment in plant and equipment 
isn't expected to climb again next year by the 
17% or so still in prospect for this year, 
Even Commerce Secretary Connor, trying to 
reassure home builders, couldn’t see any 
upturn in their business until the latter 
part of next year. 

Generally, the Government’s top econo- 
mists quickly dismiss the idea that these 
factors alone would be enough to actually 
end the boom, and note that academic and 
business economists typically start voicing 
misglvings about each coming year at about 
this season. “If Vietnam war spending is 
still increasing, I don’t see how we could 
have a recession,” a ranking Federal analyst 
asserts. But if defense outlays level off, the 
economy would be much more vulnerable 
to one, he goes on, particularly if taxes have 
been raised. 

Either a truce or an escalation of the 
fighting threatens to swing the economy into 
unpleasant, though different, directions, 
Government economists fear. While there 
are many pent-up Great Society spending 
plans, there is surprisingly scant optimism 
among fiscal officials that they could be put 
into play quickly enough to prevent at least 
six to nine months of mild economic slow- 
down if defense outlays ebb. 

“It takes more time than we like to 
think” to get new spending programs into 
operation, a Treasury alde asserts. He frets 
that an income tax cut might not be as easy 
to shove through Congress as was thought 
only a few months ago. The reason: This 
year’s events show “it is so damn hard to get 
taxes back up again.” 

If the war and war-spurred inflation are 
still increasing about a year from now, some 
planners hint, direct price-wage-credit con- 
trols, in the fashion of World War II and 
Korea, would no longer be such a remote 
possibility. The distortions they would 
cause, though, still seem so distressing to 
Council Chairman Gardner Ackley and other 
top planners that to some observers the most 
likely Administration course next year would 
be simply to “ride out” whatever pressures 
develop in hopes that the economy would 
straighten itself out. Growth slowdowns in 
some key segments of the economy next 
year might ease current supply-demand ten- 
sions enough to hold down price rises, they 
say, perhaps with the help of a truly tem- 
porary tax hike, pre-scheduled to pass a few 
months after it’s enacted. Whether this 
would be enough, however, one proponent 
adds, would hinge on major labor settle- 
ments being “relatively modest.” 


CURTIS COROLLARY AT WORE IN 
WELFARE PROGRAMS 


Mr. CARTER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
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from Missouri [Mr. Curtis] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the Recorp 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Kentucky? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Speaker, on July 
29, 1966, I took the floor to commend for 
my colleagues’ consideration Richard 
Cornuelle’s “Reclaiming the American 
Dream,” New York: Random House, 
1965—-CoNGRESSIONAL RECORD, page 17695. 
Mr. Cornuelle argued that there are 
problems today that can only be solved 
by what he calls the independent sector. 
The independent sector is composed of 
private volunteer associations, neither 
governmental nor profit oriented, which 
endeavor to solve.social problems. He 
made a very convincing case for the 
preference of the independent sector in 
solving social problems as a way to in- 
sure more efficient and humane solutions. 

A recent column by Mary McGrory in 
the Washington Star, of August 15, 1966, 
entitled “New Giant in Welfare Field” 
indicates that there are others who see 
this need for a voluntary approach to 
problem solving. The column depicts 
an excellent example of the kind of vol- 
untary efforts that can come about. 

Joseph A. Beirne, president of the 
Communications Workers of America, 
has taken on the added responsibility of 
the presidency of the United Community 
Funds and Councils of America. Mr. 
Beirne recently met with officials from 
the Department of Labor and Health, 
Education, and Welfare, and the Office 
of Economic Opportunity to seek ways 
that voluntary associations could con- 
tinue to move and develop in meeting 
welfare problems. He was told by 
Sargent Shriver and other governmental 
representatives that “they welcomed 
competition, ideas, and help.” 

Mr. Speaker, I only wish that these 
reassurances could be taken seriously. 
But I have learned through bitter ex- 
perience that there is at times a wide 
gap between the promises of Federal 
agencies and their actions in practice. 

An article by Mitchell Gordon entitled 
“Charity Problem” in the Wall Street 
Journal—August 11, 1966—points to this 
discrepancy between sentiments and ac- 
tions. St. John’s Episcopal Church in 
Los Angeles set up a free preventive 
health care clinic for children between 
the ages of 2 and 6. They chose this 
age group after a careful study of the 
problem which showed that adequate 
health care was provided from birth to 1 
or 2 years, and then from age 6 up 
through school health care facilities, 

The church is to be congratulated for 
first studying the problem and then pro- 
viding a needed service. It requested 
and received part-time help from pedia- 
tricians in the area. It is hard to be- 
lieve that this clinic is having trouble 
getting enough patients, but it is true. 
The reasons for this are most revealing— 
the poor have been taught to look to pub- 
lic agencies for aid. In addition, some 
community leaders are afraid that vol- 
untary services of this sort may delay 
more government help. j 
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The most compelling reason, however, 
was direct preemption of this activity 
through Operation Headstart. The lead- 
ers of Operation Headstart asked for 
pediatricians’ time, which the doctors 
felt obligated to provide rather than suf- 
fer adverse publicity. The clinic may not 
now be able to stay in operation due to 
the poverty war’s competition., 

This experience illustrates what I call 
the Curtis corollary to Gresham’s law. 
It is almost an inescapable law in welfare 
activities as well as in other activities 
that Government money drives out pri- 
vate money. In this instance I mean 
that provision of a service by the Gov- 
ernment tends to drive out the other 
voluntary associations formed to provide 
this service. A guiding principle in the 
design of new welfare programs should 
be the minimization of the Government’s 
disturbing impact on the private pro- 
grams already operating in the field. 
The Government should supplement not 
supplant or compete with the private sec- 
tor. The deadening hand of Government 
must not stifle the necessary private 
activity. Indeed, Government will pre- 
empt the welfare field, depriving the so- 
ciety of the new ideas and alternative 
approaches which creative private com- 
petition can provide. 

There is a definite similarity between 
the war on poverty at home and U.S. for- 
eign aid activities abroad. One of my 
longstanding fears about the operation 
of our present foreign economic assist- 
ance programs is that they would dis- 
courage and stifle the existing private 
programs of both trade and aid. The 
present administration has shown little 
interest in keeping up the foreign assist- 
ance efforts of private enterprise, let 
alone to encourage private capital in- 
vestment and trade to flourish. 

Few people are familiar with the report 
of the Advisory Committee on Private 
Enterprise in Foreign Aid, the Watson 
report named after its distinguished 
chairman, Arthur K. Watson. I intro- 
duced this report into the Recorp July 13, 
1966—pages 15430 to 15443—during the 
debate on the foreign aid authorization 
bill because it had many positive and 
beneficial suggestions for improving co- 
operation between the Government and 
private enterprise in our developmental 
efforts. 

The original circulation of this report 
was so limited that one can only conclude 
that the AID officials deliberately sought 
to suppress its contents. The report’s 
constructive suggestions were almost un- 
mentioned in the AID 1967 report and 
perforce it must be assumed play no part 
in the foreign economic assistance pro- 
gram for fiscal 1967. 

The administration of AID surely know 
that their activities have a profound ef- 
fect on private aid programs as well as 
trade programs in the less-developed 
countries. The careless design of Gov- 
ernment programs can sap private ini- 
tiative and eliminate the valued contri- 
bution that private enterprise is making 
and can increase in the future. 

I have been a consistent supporter of 
rehabilitation programs and manpower 
training and retraining programs as bet- 
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ter alternatives to welfare programs for 
those in our society who are willing and 
able to work but lack the skills for em- 
ployment in demand. 

The development of private enterprise 
in underdeveloped countries through 
trade bears the same relationship to for- 
eign aid as manpower training does to 
welfare in meeting our domestic prob- 
lems of underdevelopment. Government 
programs should be designed to encour- 
age not discourage private enterprise to 
invest in underdeveloped countries just 
as Government welfare programs should 
be designed to encourage not discourage 
people to get jobs. 

Under unanimous consent, I submit 
these two news articles to which I made 
reference: 

[From the Washington (D.C.) Star, Aug. 15, 
1966] 


New GIANT IN WELFARE FIELD—$6 BILLION 
U.S. Am 

(By Mary McGrory, Star staff writer) 

Joseph A. Beirne, president of the Commu- 
nications Workers of America, thinks the pri- 
vate citizen should stand up and fight for 
his right to help his neighbor. 

Beirne is the first labor leader to become 
president of the United Community Funds 
and Councils of America, which collects and 
disburses money for volunteer agencies. 

Lately, the UCFCA began to feel menaced 
by the presence of the new giant in the 
welfare field, the U.S. government. Charity 
is being pre-empted by bureaucracy. 

When the Office of Economic Opportunity 
comes into an area, it can offer higher wages 
and raid the staff of the private agency. 

When he took office in February, Beirne 
decided it was time to negotiate. It was 
only, he thought, a matter of time before the 
ordinary citizen, seeing mammoth federal 
expenditures, might feel his little contribu- 
tion to his community fund was no longer 
needed. 

SIX BILLION DOLLARS A YEAR 


The figures could be compelling. Uncle 
Sam spends billions in hundreds of programs 
in dozens of agencies. Its bill for public as- 
sistance alone is $6 billion a year. 

Last year, the Community Fund drives 
raised a little over $700 million. 

“It’s a pittance by comparison,” Beirne 
says. “But if the citizen gives up his con- 
tribution, he gives up his voice in the way 
his town is run.” 

Last Thursday Beirne presided over a meet- 
ing attended by four members of the United 
Community Funds Board and three officials 
from the Labor Department, Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare, and the Office of Economic 
Opportunity. 


GET IN THERE AND FIGHT 


Sargent Shriver, director of OEO, told the 
private agency people to get in there and 
fight. He and other government representa- 
tives said they welcomed competition, ideas 
and help. 

They drafted a declaration of common 
principles and ways of cooperation which 
has been sent to Community Fund represent- 
atives in 2,600 cities and towns, It was 
signed by Shriver and the secretaries of HEW 
and Labor. 

Let's face it,“ Beirne said. “We're a 
status-conscious society. We like status 
symbols. If the Community Fund chairman 
in Corpus Christi sees a letter signed by Cab- 
inet members, he'll read it.” 

Beirne told agency representatives that 
when the government moved in they should 
offer assistance and advice, offer to help train 
workers and set up programs. If the govern- 
ment eventually engulfs the private program, 
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then the volunteers should close up and move 
onto another field where new efforts are 
needed. 

Beirne also wants to persuade corporation 
executives and other prominent citizens who 
organize fund drives to give their time and 
energy to the projects they are financing. 


SEE WHAT IS NEEDED 


He thinks that each executive should con- 
tribute a staff man to a task force which 
would roam the town to see what it needed. 

“Why the hell should the vice president 
have to tell Washington that it needs lights 
on the playgrounds?” asks Beirne indig- 
nantly. 

“Some community leader should have 
pointed that out and done something about 
it. The government is just you and me. If 
you stand up and scream you can make the 
government do something or not do some- 
thing. 

“The community leaders get their pictures 
in the paper and good publicity for their 
companies during fund-raising time, but 
they’ve got to do more. They’ve got to get 
out in the parks and playgrounds and rec- 
reation centers and see what's needed. 
There’s plenty for everybody to do. 

“What’s at stake here is the survival of the 
notion that the citizen has an obligation to 
his neighbor and a part to play in his com- 
munity.” 

[From the Wall Street Journal, Aug. 11, 
1966] 


CHARITY PROBLEM: A PRIVATE CLINIC FINDS IT 
Harp To SURVIVE IN WELFARE STATE 


(By Mitchell Gordon) 


Los ANGELES.—Private charity can have a 
hard time finding its niche in the age of the 
welfare state. 

That lesson emerges from the tribulations 
of a fledgling child health clinic in the parish 
house of St. John’s Episcopal Church at the 
corner of Flower Street and West Adams 
Boulevard here. Ever since Father E. Law- 
rence Carter decided to plunge his church 
into a new charity project, he’s found him- 
self confronted with subtle problems arising 
from government predominance in the wel- 
fare field. And the clinic’s nearly desperate 
lack of patients after two years testifies that 
these problems are not easily overcome. 

Not that Father Carter complains about 
the expanding public welfare role. “I don’t 
think the church as a private agency can 
ever meet a mass need,” he says; it “Just 
can't get enough money to do all these 
things on a national scale.” Rather, “our 
role is to provide personal services where 
‘we can, to work on the frontiers of public 
service where needs aren’t being met by 
public agencies.” 

One of the problems evidently is, though, 
that those frontiers are difficult to find. St. 
John’s, for example, did not start its new 
program to meet any overwhelmingly obvi- 
ous need. Instead, it searched for an area to 
serve by taking a survey of child health care. 

The Survey found, Father Carter says, 
“plently of clinics taking care of babies up to 
one or two years of age and that the schools 
were doing an excellent job with children 
aged six and up. To our surprise, however, 
we found that no one was doing anything 
for the pre-school child.” 

Focusing on this narrow area, Father Car- 
ter quickly joined hands with Dr. Leslie M. 
Holve, president of the Los Angeles Pediatric 
Society. Dr. Holve, who feels his profession 
has to perform its “social obligations” if it 
isn't eventually to be socialized, was in fact 
already exploring the same area. 

They launched St. John’s “well-baby 
clinic,” intended to provide preventive medi- 
cal care for children of parents who, Dr. 
Holve says, aren't used to going to a doc- 
tor when their children are well and fre- 
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quently can't afford to.“ Staffed with part- 
time help from about 15 pediatricians and 
some 23 other volunteers, the clinic provides 
immunizations, checks for possible unrecog- 
nized disorders and advice on nutrition and 
general health care. 

Once this frontier was identified, it proved 
hard to serve. The clinic often has a dozen 
or fewer patients in a regular nine-to-noon 
session, though a recent Saturday set a 
record of 25. To keep its waiting room rea- 
sonably full, too, it has been forced to turn 
more flexible in age and income require- 
ments. 

Despite the intended two-to-six age limit, 
for example, two-month-old Connie Coneal 
Wright recently got a complete physical ex- 
amination. Barbara Hinkson, on a second 
visit to the clinic with two daughters, told 
a reporter she earns $365 a month as a Gov- 
ernment clerk, well over the initial ceiling 
of $3,000 annual income for free care. 

In some cases, volunteers have literally 
plucked patients off buses. Connie Coneal’s 
mother first heard of the clinic when a fel- 
low bus rider, Mrs. Beatrice Terrence, acting 
director of the clinic, struck up a conver- 
sation on the child’s care. Despite some 
gradual growth, Dr. Holve says getting pa- 
tients “is like trying to swim upstream.” 

Why the problem finding patients? A 
fundamental reason seems that today’s char- 
itable frontier is likely to be one that, what- 
ever its true importance, doesn’t seem par- 
ticularly pressing to many would-be recipi- 
ents. Dr. Holve says, “It’s a lot more diffi- 
cult to stir people up over something they 
don’t know they need—like medical care for 
apparently healthy children.” 

Also, as churches have turned their once- 
considerable local charity role over to the 
government, they have tended to lose touch 
with the poor. In particular, they have not 
had much reason to develop techniques to 
reach today’s needy. Father Carter esti- 
mates that among his parishioners, “half 
or more, perhaps, don’t have any contact 
with the poor.” 

Lack of contact is particularly acute for 
a church like St. John’s, located in a chang- 
ing neighborhood near downtown. Indeed, 
Father Carter’s chief purposes in launch- 
ing a new local charity venture were to help 
develop local leadership and to make the 
church “more relevant to the community.” 
Only about 20% of the St. John’s congrega- 
tion any longer lives within 15 blocks, and a 
few members live 30 to 35 miles away. 

Nor does an Episcopal Church fall into a 
natural role among new migrants to the 
neighborhood. Father Carter says the area 
is now “about a third Negro, yet we have 
very few Negro members.” Even a cooper- 
ating largely Negro church, Advent Epis- 
copal, reports that its members, drawn from 
prosperous Negroes who live om some near- 
by mansion-lined streets, have little contact 
with the poor. 

OTHER CHURCHES SUSPICIOUS 


As for other denominations, the needs filled 
by the well-baby clinic apparently are not 
pressing enough to overcome natural sus- 
picion and draw enthusiastic cooperation. 
Father James Connors, pastor of St. Vincent’s 
Catholic Church across the street from St. 
John's, says his church has not referred a 
single case to the clinic. “We just have time 
for our own announcements and haven't 
given it the greatest detail in our weekly bul- 
letin,” he says, “though we did mention it 
once shortly after it began.” 

The clinic, financed largely by contribu- 
tions from Rotary and other civic groups, 
has not had the means for sophisticated pub- 
licity campaigns. About all it could do was 
dole out about 500 pamphlets to public as- 
sistance agencies and other outlets. It lacks 
professional social workers for either scout- 
ing or patient follow-ups. In addition, Dr. 
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Holve says participating doctors feel “it sim- 
ply isn't ethical to go beating the bushes for 
patients, even for free care.” 

The poor, for their part, do not always re- 
spond eagerly when word-of-mouth contact 
does reach them. “The poor don’t tend to 
seek out churches for aid,” Dr. Holve ob- 
serves, “because they have been taught to 
look to public agencies and the government 
for their needs,” 

Even more seriously, some Negro commu- 
nity leaders seem to feel the St. John’s effort 
is too puny to do any real good, and might 
do harm in delaying more government help. 
So they hesitate to spread the word. 

Since the clinic has gone into operation, 
the Federal Government has actually mount- 
ed direct competition in the niche Father 
Carter thought had been overlooked. Health 
checks for pre-school children are a principal 
long of the poverty war's Project Head 

This development, Dr. Holve believes, 
dimmed enthusiasm of some pediatricians for 
projects like St. John’s. “The Head Start 
people asked us for pediatricians for 5,000 
kids in summer camp,” he says. “Sure it 
was voluntary, but we had to produce them 
or suffer bad publicity. Some of the doctors 
resented it.” 

Indeed, Dr. Holve worries that the St. 
John's clinic may not be able to survive the 
poverty war's competition. “Our budget is 
only about $1,000 a year; theirs runs into the 
millions.” 


A MORE PERSONAL ATMOSPHERE 


Even if the government met some needs, 
the clinic's backers feel, it could not dupli- 
cate a private clinic’s thoroughness or its 
more personal atmosphere. Dr. Holve says, 
“These people respond emotionally and they 
don’t like being treated like cattle. This 
type of program gives us an opportunity to 
get them in a nonthreatening environment. 
The church, as Father Carter puts it, extends 
a helping rather than a giving hand.” 

Besides, even the government can’t do 
everything. Dr. Julius B. Richmond, di- 
rector of Head Start and dean of the medical 
school at the State University at Syracuse, 
N.Y., says, “We need more of the St. John’s 
Clinic type of program. There are advan- 
tages in a neighborhood-based effort, partic- 
ularly one that is aggressive in finding 
families in need of such care.” 

Finally, private charity also has good ef- 
fects on the givers, and on society as a whole. 
“There’s an emotional need to give—among 
other reasons, to remind ourselves there are 
people less fortunate than we,” says Henry 
B. Dunlap, the respected director of chari- 
tably supported Childrens Hospital here. 
“It seems to me essential to the social health 
of a community to have an opportunity for 
voluntary giving.” 

Mr. Dunlap, though, foresees no lack of 
charitable outlets. "The best society is one 
that does things voluntarily, but few so- 
cieties reach that ideal,” he says. “So it is 
necessary that there be some government 
support of social needs. However, there's 
still the challenge to the American people 
even today to eliminate needs with volun- 
tary giving that might otherwise have to be 
met by government.” 

Those who tend children in the St. John’s 
parish house would certainly agree, but they 
also see some perplexing side effects of gov- 
ernment dominance of the welfare field. 
Father Carter finds, “There is a general 
suspicion today that if you’re doing some- 
thing without government money there's 
something wrong with you.“ 


TRIBUTE TO AARON BENESCH 


Mr. CARTER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
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from Missouri [Mr. Curtis] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the RECORD 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Kentucky? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Speaker, it is with 
deep personal sorrow that I note the 
passing of my good friend and fellow 
public servant, Aaron Benesch. We 
served together, both in St. Louis and in 
Washington, D.C. Not only have I lost 
a close personal friend, the journalism 
profession and the city of St. Louis have 
lost a distinguished member of the press 
who set and maintained for himself the 
highest standards of news reporting and 
editorial writing. 

Mr. Benesch had indeed a long and 
distinguished career. At the age of only 
18, he became a reporter for the St. Louis 
Star, and at 25, he was the editor of the 
St. Louis Times. From 1932 to 1951, he 
served as the city editor, political writer, 
and columnist for the St. Louis Star- 
Times. Joining the St. Louis Globe- 
Demcecrat in 1951, he held the post of 
chief of the Washington bureau of this 
paper until 1953, and then became the 
managing editor of the Globe-Democrat. 
From 1957 until 1965 Mr. Benesch served 
as the associate editor of the Newhouse 
National News Service. 

Throughout his illustrious career, Mr. 
Benesch considered as his primary duty 
the fulfillment of what he felt to be the 
obligation which the press has to the 
public. His honest and unbiased re- 
porting contributed significantly to 
better inform the people of St. Louis and 
to make the Globe-Democrat one of the 
Nation’s outstanding newspapers. An 
objective press is of the essence in a 
democratic system; and we may all be 
thankful that men like Mr. Benesch re- 
port the news and make editorial com- 
ment in the spirit of fairness and reason 
which is the heritage of this Nation. 
It is these men who help to make de- 
mocracy work. 

To Mr. Benesch, then, we all owe a 
debt of gratitude. To many, he was a 
good and true friend; and to all St. Lou- 


isans, he was a fine member of a fine 


profession, a man to be relied upon, and 
a worthy public servant. 


THE VETERANS OF FOREIGN 
WARS 


Mr. CARTER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. WHALLEY] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Record and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Kentucky? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WHALLEY. Mr. Speaker, the 
Stars and Stripes—the National Tribune 
under date of August 18, 1966, has a 
timely editorial concerning the Veterans 
of Foreign Wars-that I heartily commend 
to the Members for their attention: 

THE VETERANS OF FOREIGN WARS 
Next week in New York City the Veterans 


of Foreign Wars, one of the most powerful 
and influential veterans organizations in the 
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Nation, will stage its 67th National conven- 
tion. 

Delegates representing some 10,000 VFW 
posts located in all 50 States and many others 
outside the continental limits of the United 
States will gather in the Nation’s largest city 
to conduct the serious business of outlining 
the course the organization will take in the 
year ahead. 

The VFW, one of the oldest veterans groups 
in the country, has membership that is re- 
stricted to men who have served overseas on 
foreign soil or in hostile waters during the 
time of war or who may have received a 
foreign service campaign ribbon. 

Originally composed of men who served 
in the Spanish-American War and the Philip- 
pines, the organization received considerable 
impetus from the ranks of the World War I 
veterans upon their return from service and 
with that added membership came also a 
determination to secure equitable benefits 
for veterans, widows and orphans of deceased 
veterans. 

They were in the forefront in pushing thru 
the successful conclusion of the GI Bill of 
Rights for veterans of World War II. They 
are also insistent that similar. privileges and 
benefits be granted to Korean veterans and 
those now serving in Viet Nam. 

In addition, the VFW has a full program 
of other activities; namely, to insure Na- 
tional security, to promote Americanism and 
to foster interests in local communities thru 
youth activities and community service. 

The VFW National Home at Eaton Rapids, 
Mich., stands as a splendid monument to the 
organization. If any VFW member should 
die leaving a widow and children the orga- 
nization will provide a home and future for 
his dependents. 

It is the aim of the VFW at the Home to 
give each child a family environment, in- 
creasing the probability of their becoming 
useful United States citizens. 

One of the most successful activities of the 
group is the sponsoring of Loyalty Day on 
May 1 to counter Communist propaganda. 
From a small beginning originating in New 
York City the program is now carried on by 
thousands of posts thruout the Nation. 

Space does not permit the recording of all 
VFW programs. 

We salute the VFW membership for their 
contributions to America, both in time of 
war and in time of peace. 


PARTICIPATION SALES ACT SHOULD 
BE REPEALED 


Mr. CARTER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Minnesota [Mr. LANGEN] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Kentucky? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LANGEN. Mr. Speaker, every citi- 
zen holding Government savings bonds 
will continue to suffer the interest dis- 
crimination imposed by the Participation 
Sales Act of 1966 unless Congress calls 
a halt to it now. It is downright deceiv- 
ing as well as grossly unfair for the 
administration to pay big investors 5.75 
percent interest on participation certifi- 
cates while at the same time limiting the 
citizen of ordinary means to a 4.15-per- 
cent return on series E and H savings 
bonds. Accordingly, I am today intro- 
ducing a bill to repeal the Participation 
Sales Act. 

The administration should not be al- 
lowed to fool the American public in the 
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matter of interest favoritism. Each year 
thousands of taxpayers’ dollars are spent 
by the Federal Government to promote 
the sales of savings bonds bearing mod- 
erate interest. In view of its efforts to 
convince John Q. Public of his patriotic 
duty to purchase savings bonds, why does 
the administration insist that only those 
investors who can afford $5,000 partici- 
pation certificates can cash in on the 
higher interest? Why make a goat of the 
average citizen just to benefit a few select 
investors that are able to play the admin- 
istration’s rigged game of interest 
roulette? 

My bill would take away the authority 
of the Federal National Mortgage Asso- 
ciation to issue or sell the exclusive par- 
ticipation certificates, which are based on 
pools of loans set aside by Federal 
agencies. 

I warned earlier this year, when the 
Participation Sales Act was passed, that 
we should not permit a scheme of Goy- 
ernment borrowing that ignores the na- 
tional debt and the budget deficit. 

Congress must act immediately to scut- 
tle this most unfortunate piece of legis- 
lation, and it is my earnest desire that my 
repeal bill be favorably acted upon at the 
earliest possible time. ‘There is abso- 
lutely no excuse for the administration 
treating citizens holding savings bonds 
as if they were second-class investors in 
their Nation. 

The House had opportunity today to 
curtail this program, but did not do so. 
Therefore it is now imperative that the 
Congress proceed to repeal the act. 


FIFTH ANNIVERSARY OF ALLIANCE 
FOR PROGRESS 


Mr. CARTER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from New Jersey [Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN] 
may extend his remarks at this point in 
the Recorp and include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Kentucky? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. Speaker, 
on August 17, 1961, 20 Latin American 
Republics signed the Charter of Punta 
del Este, forming the Alliance for Prog- 
ress. Yesterday we marked the fifth 
anniversary of that historic event. 

It was in March of 1961 that the 
Alliance for Progress was first proposed, 
as a large-scale cooperative effort to 
satisfy the basic needs of the American 
people for homes, work and land, health 
and schools. 

These ideas were translated into a 
formal charter at Punta del Este, 
Uraguay, 5 years ago yesterday. 

The 20 Republics which signed this 
charter pledged themselves to a program 
to: Improve and strengthen democratic 
institutions; accelerate economic and 
social development; build homes; correct 
unjust and uneconomic systems of land 
ownership and use; assure fair wages 
and satisfactory working conditions; 
wipe out illiteracy; improve health and 
sanitation; reform tax laws; protect pur- 
chasing power; stimulate private enter- 
prises; stabilize prices of basic exports; 
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and speed the economic integration of 
Latin America. 

This Alliance was envisioned as a 
sweeping revolution of peaceful reform, 
designed to provide firm foundations for 
modern social and economic systems. 

That the Alliance for Progress is meet- 
ing the challenges put forth in the 
Charter of Punta del Este is beyond ques- 
tion. This was recognized last Novem- 
ber, when the United States pledged its 
assistance beyond the original 10 years 
of the Alliance to those nations pre- 
pared to continue helping themselves and 
their neighbors. 

The principles of the Charter of Punta 
del Este have been incorporated into the 
Charter of the Organization of Ameri- 
can States, thus making the goals of the 
Alliance a permanent part of the con- 
stitution of the OAS. 

The impact that the Alliance has made 
in Latin America is clearly visible 
through the many physical accomplish- 
ments brought about by direct U.S. aid, 
or through multilateral agencies to which 
this country contributes. 

Great strides have been made in the 
fields of education, agriculture, housing, 
health programs, and road construction. 

Under the food-for-freedom program 
of the Alliance, more than 15 million 
children are being fed as well as 12 mil- 
lion adults. 

There has also been a good deal of 
direct private U.S. investment, and the 
flow of capital is expected to increase 
as the investment climate improves in 
Latin America. 

Independent voluntary action to aid 
our neighbors to the south is also much 
in evidence. One of these voluntary 
movements is the partners of the Al- 
liance program in which 30 States in the 
United States—including my home State 
of New Jersey—now participate. 

So, Mr. Speaker, it would seem at this 
point that the Alliance for Progress is 
facing up to and adequately meeting the 
challenges set forth in the Charter of 
Punta del Este as it strives toward its 
goal of creating a hemisphere of strong 
and free nations. 


CAUTION REQUIRED WHEN AIR 
FLIGHTS RESUME 


Mr. CARTER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from California [Mr. Hosmer] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Kentucky? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, I take 
this opportunity to urge upon the Fed- 
eral Aviation Agency, the airline indus- 
try, and the flying public the need for 
special precautions when the airline 
strike ends and flight schedules are re- 
sumed. 

This strike has grounded the largest 
number of aircraft for the longest time 
in history. Supervisory personnel have 
turned over the aircaft engines and run 
through various checkoff lists on me- 
chanical and electronic equipment on a 
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regular schedule during the grounding. 
However, insofar as these aircraft have 
not been in actual sustained operation in 
the higher altitude environments they 
were designed for, they have been essen- 
tially in dead storage. 

Just what effect time has had on air- 
craft reliability under these conditions is 
not really certain because nonoperation 
under these conditions for this length of 
time simply has not been before experi- 
enced. It is quite possible no adverse 
consequences have ensued. But because 
this is not certain, and because of the 
safety of large numbers of people will be 
involved on resumption of air service, I 
believe the FAA should exercise the 
highest responsibility in the matter. It 
also is suggested that the major manu- 
facturers of commercial aircraft such as 
Douglas, Boeing, Convair, and others re- 
view their products in light of the cir- 
cumstances and furnish to FAA and the 
airlines such data and procedures as 
may be helpful to insure safety. The 
airlines, of course, should be meticulous 
in their approach to the problem. 

Insofar as the flying public is con- 
cerned it is suggested that flying which 
can reasonably be postponed for a few 
days following resumption of schedules 
be considered. 


QUESTIONS OF INVASION OF PRI- 
VACY RELATING TO THE ESTAB- 
LISHMENT OF A NATIONAL DATA 
CENTER 


Mr. GALLAGHER, Mr. Speaker, 
under the direction of the Honorable 
WILLIAM L. Dawson, chairman of the 
House Government Operations Commit- 
tee, the Special Subcommittee on Inva- 
sion of Privacy, made up of my distin- 
guished colleagues Congressmen BENJA- 
MIN ROSENTHAL, Of New York, and FRANK 
Horton, of New York, has just conducted 
a series of hearings on the proposed es- 
tablishment of a National Data Center 
by the Federal Government. 

As chairman of this special subcom- 
mittee, it is my desire to present to the 
membership today some of my thoughts 
and findings upon the conclusion of those 
hearings. : 

Testimony before the subcommittee 
has illustrated first of all the great tech- 
nological progress which has been made 
in the field of computer science and data 
processing. The potential of this tech- 
nology and its value to our modern so- 
ciety are certainly impressive. 

But the hearings have indicated as 
well an urgent need for a corollary study 
to determine the direction which our 
Nation will permit technology to take 
and the great responsibility we face to 
protect the public interest and rights of 
the individual. 

Modern scientific achievement goes far 
beyond the full comprehension and 
knowledge of most of us. Yet its influ- 
ence upon the life of each citizen is ever- 
increasing. As we realize our own inade- 
quacy to evaluate an issue involving 
scientific technology, we seem to move 
toward an ever-increasing submission to 
the domination of those who are expert 
in the scientific disciplines. 
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Society borders on forgetting that 
technology is its own creation, to be 
guided and directed along the course 
which will provide its members most with 
the full benefits of scientific knowledge. 
The people seem dangerously prepared to 
surrender their age-old respect for the 
yast capabilities of the human mind and 
personality to the impressive and some- 
times overwhelming knowledge which the 
scientific elite alone have mastered. 
Somewhat intimidated by the mystery of 
science, the average citizen in our Nation 
often seems reconciled to the sacrifice of 
individual liberties in the awesome name 
of “progress.” 

Moreover, this malaise threatens to 
distort our traditional concept of law and 
its meaning to society. The forefathers 
of this Nation defined a legal code to pro- 
tect the rights of Americans against gov- 
ernment encroachment. The ultimate 
value of this code, which we know as our 
Constitution, centers in its flexibility, its 
adaptability to the needs of each new 
generation. 

In science, however, the term “law” 
takes on new meaning. It defines the 
regularity of physical phenomena and its 
definitions seem synonymous with cold 
fact. Scientific law is not concerned with 
the multiple aspects of free will and in- 
dividual personalities; it deals solely with 
nature’s constancy, or if you will—me- 
chanical regularity. 

In today's world, however, these two 
totally distinct definitions of one term 
seem to have fused and been confused. 
And in this commingling of definitions, 
it is indeed unfortunate that the scien- 
tific appears to have taken precedence. 

This precedence is well illustrated in 
the case before us at present. The in- 
dividual’s right to privacy has always 
been recognized in the full course of our 
Nation’s history. The protection of the 
individual by law against infringements 
attempted upon this right by others is 
incorporated in our Nation’s Constitu- 
tion. And yet in the name of scientific 
advancement, this right is now poten- 
tially threatened. 

Although the proposal to establish a 
national statistical data center, if 
adopted, promises greater efficiency in 
many Government operations, the pos- 
sibility that such a center might become 
a depository for extensive personal in- 
formation on every citizen raises ques- 
tions fraught with serious implications. 

Should the Government establish a 
centralized statistical data center with 
its interchangeable counterpart a per- 
sonal dossier bank, there would be a tre- 
mendous store of data already available 
to feed it. That list includes tax returns, 
census responses, social security data, 
military records, security files, finger- 
prints, FHA and VA mortgage guaran- 
tees, credit records, health data, and re- 
search involving individuals. If State 
and local governments were tied into the 
proposal, such data as school records, 
police files, driving violations, and prop- 
erty holdings would also be on file. 

The Bureau of the Budget contends 
that no one has proposed such a per- 
sonal dossier bank. That is quite true. 
But it is also a fact that detailed infor- 
mation on millions of individuals and 
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national data center. Group data is 
made up of individual data. Testimony 
by computer experts before our subcom- 
mittee shows clearly that a data center 
could easily become a dossier bank. 
Simply stated, our concern is what an 
innocent statistical center could turn 
into as the years roll by and pressure 
mounts to program into the computers 
more and more information on individ- 
uals. Computer experts stressed that the 
same technology that could put informa- 
tion into a data bank could just as easily 
retrieve information instantaneously on 
any individual. 

At present, the confidentiality of some 
of this information is protected by the 
law. Centralization, however, would cre- 
ate the need for a new set of safeguards 
to protect the privacy of the material on 
file. It would appear obvious that the 
Federal official who has the authority to 
press the button to produce a dossier on 
any individual in the United States would 
possess a power greater than any ever be- 
fore known in America. 

We must remember that our citizens 
give the Government personal informa- 
tion on a confidential basis and for a 
specific purpose. Americans deserve the 
assurance that this information will not 
be used for any other purpose in the fu- 
ture. Our Government must decide now 
before we embark on this new and dan- 
gerous course whether we can properly 
protect the civil rights and civil liberties 
of each citizen. 

Without carefully established safe- 
guards, there exists a very real threat of 
great injustice. Safeguards, which in- 
cidentally, do not now exist in a tech- 
nological sense. It is certainly conceiv- 
able that a potential Big Brother—in the 
frightening Orwellian tradition—might 
make excellent use of a big button on a 
dossier bank for his own purposes and 
for the sake of increasing his own power. 

Writing on this subject, the Wall Street 
Journal, August 5, 1966, stated: 

We do not suggest that many officials would 
attempt to abuse the power. Yet the fact is 
that even as it is, Federal agencies have been 
known to harass individuals or businesses, 
just as some of them have not been above 
electronic prying and other violations of 
privacy. 

It is a cardinal requirement of a free so- 
ciety that the people do not entrust their 
liberties to the whims of men in Power but 


rely rather on wise laws to protect them from 
oppression. 


It seems evident that if the proposal to 
create a national data bank is adopted, 
we will have to rely only on the hope that 
benevolent people with benevolent pur- 
poses will operate the system. History, 
however, has already taught a terrible 
lesson illustrating exactly what can hap- 
pen when large stores of information be- 
come available to nonbenevolent power- 
seekers, 

The detailed European census, long in 
effect even before the advent of the Nazi 
Party, provided a most convenient and 
efficient tool for Hitler’s use when he led 
the party to control Germany. The 
census information provided a central 
data system from which the dictator 
could draw detailed information on any 
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German citizen, thereby facilitating the 
power surge of his totalitarian regime. 
Prof. Charles A. Reich, Yale Univer- 
sity expert on constitutional law, stated 
in his testimony before the Subcommit- 
tee on the Invasion of Privacy: 
Real protection in this world comes not 


from people’s good intentions, but from the 
law. 


The risk involved now in entrusting 
the liberties. of the American people to 
the men of power in the future, the 
names of whom we do not even know and 
whose benevolence we cannot presume to 
guarantee, is too great for us to take. 

We must consider now whether our 
laws are keeping abreast of our rapidly 
expanding technology and whether with 
the advance of that technology, our 
present safeguards of the constitutional 
rights of our citizens are still adequate. 

In his address before the Royal Na- 
tional Foundation at Athens, June 1966, 
Vice Adm. H. G. Rickover, stated that in 
areas of technology, man must consider 
first whether any proposed action can be 
allowed legally and secondly, whether 
the action will be beneficial to his society. 
Admiral Rickover continued: 

These are matters that lie outside the 
domain of science. Just as the law of the 
cosmos cannot be overturned by human fiat, 
so is human law supreme within its own 
proper sphere of operation. Technology 
must therefore conform to that most basic 
of all human laws, the maximum of the 
“mutuality of liberty,” the principle that one 
man’s liberty of action ends where it would 
injure another. 


In our modern society, therefore, we 
must meet the challenge of providing 
legal safeguards today against the possi- 
ble violation by technology tomorrow of 
the maxim of the “mutuality of liberty.” 
The supremacy of human law has been 
seriously questioned; it must be reas- 
serted now if our society is to remain 
free. 

The technology of computerization has 
raised new horizons of progress, but it 
also brings with it grave dangers. The 
greatest of these is that we may allow 
ourselves to drift into a course of action 
that will ultimately substitute a com- 
puter for man’s free will and his human 
consciousness of what is ethical and what 
is not. 

The 19th century novelist, Samuel 
Butler recognized the fallacy of such a 
course when he wrote in his novel, 
“Erewhon”: 

I cannot think it will ever be safe to repose 
such trust in the moral sense of any machine. 


Americans of the 20th century cannot 
think it any safer. As Professor Neisser 
has written in a study entitled “The 
Imitation of Man by Machine”: 


If machines really thought as men do, 
there would be no more reason to fear them 
than to fear men. But computer intelli- 
gence is indeed “inhuman”: it does not grow, 
has no emotional basis, and is shallowly 
motivated. These defects do not matter in 
technical applications, where the criteria of 
successful problem-solving are relatively 
simple. They become extremely important 
if the computer is used to make social deci- 
sions, for there our criteria of adequacy are 
as subtle and as multiply as human thinking 
itself. 
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The temptation to utilize computer 
technology in more and more areas of 
public concern is great, of course, be- 
cause it provides for a greater efficiency 
and accuracy in statistical studies and 
for a sense of scientific authority in solv- 
ing difficult problems involving complex 
information. 

However, ‘in their article in a 1962 
issue of Science magazine, Professors 
Johnson and Kohler warned against 
turning over to computers questions with 
which man is better able to cope: 

It (computer technology) is being called 
on to act for man in areas where man cannot 
define his own ability to perform and where 
he feels uneasy about his own performance— 
where he would like a neat, well-structured 
solution and feels that in adopting the 
machine’s partial solution he is closer to the 
“right” than he is in using his own. 


There is certainly no doubt that com- 
puterized centralization of information 
gathered from the files of Federal agen- 
cies would facilitate many government 
operations. In the words of Johnson 
and Kohler, it would provide a “neat, 
well-structured solution” to the present 
unorderly and amorphous task of main- 
taining complete and current files on 
information gathered from widely scat- 
tered sources for widely scattered pur- 
poses. 

At the same time, however, in their 
article on Privacy and Behavioral Re- 
search” that appeared last fall in Co- 
lumbia Law Review, Oscar M. Rueb- 
hausen and Orville G. Brim, Jr., noted: 

Computerized central storage of informa- 
tion would remove what surely has been one 
of the strongest allies of the claim to pri- 
vacy—the inefficiency of man and the in- 
fallibility of his memory. 

Thus, greater efficiency in Government 
operations would be paid for at the far 
greater expense of weakening the right 
to privacy of all American citizens. Sure- 
ly this is too exorbitant a price to pay 
for an economized filing system. 

In his essay entitled “Machinemade 
Justice: Some Implications,” Prof. Jo- 
seph J. Spengler discussed certain impli- 
cations of the use of computers in the 
definition and the administration of jus- 
tice. His essay illustrated how and why 
certain biases may be introduced along 
with the use of computers in the area of 
law. 

His final warning seems to the point: 

Great care must be exercised to avert the 
biases, the distortions, and the probable mis- 
carriages of justice. If computers and 
other instruments are to be used, every pre- 
caution must be taken lest the mechanical 
servant become master, and a tyrannical one 
at that. 


We are particularly concerned with 
the threat which a possible future Fed- 
eral dossier bank represents to our Na- 
tion’s basic Judeo-Christian doctrine 
which provides man with the unlimited 
right to make amends for his mistakes 
and to begin again. Man can forgive 
and forget the trespasses of his fellow 
man, but computers do not forget and 
they are incapable of forgiving. Rash ac- 
tions one may have taken in one’s youth 
and which one regrets in his maturity 
would be recorded for posterity on the 
computer’s tape. Mistakes in judgment 
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which are later regretted and repaired 
in an individual's personal and business 
life would remain imprinted indelibly on 
his computer data card. Thus, com- 
puterized files could become a bank of 
static, petrified and tyrannical informa- 
tion which can be used again and again 
to the disadvantage and harm of the 
American citizen. 

We are now on the brink of making 
a fundamental change in our society 
which will destroy the basic philosophy 
of letting a man start anew, his record 
unblemished by past mistakes for which 
he has paid his just debt to society. We 
appear to be moving slowly but steadily 
toward a doctrine of complete scientific 
objectivity which will categorize and 
catalog each aspect of individuality, 
leaving as an end result a stack of com- 
puter program cards where once were 
human beings. 

During the last decade, tremendous 
advancements have been made in the 
fields of psychology, sociology, political 
science and economics. Emerging under 
the new title of the “behavioral sciences,” 
these disciplines have delved deeply into 
the complex problem of how man affects 
his society and how social institutions 
affect man. It is predicted that within 
30 years, the behavioral scientists will 
be able to produce the achievers in our 
society at will. The August 15 issue of 
Newsweek reported that current research 
indicates that— 

The achieving child will be the product of 
order, home and school environment, and 
other factors under the control of parents— 
or the state. 


Newsweek also predicted that within 
this time period, sociologists will have 
developed the “complete picture of man- 
power flow in our Nation.” Orville Brim, 
president of the Russell Sage Founda- 
tion—a private institution for research— 
was quoted as saying: 

Incentives like money, and educational op- 
portunity could be controlled so that people 
are properly distributed. 


The prospect of such social manipula- 
tion is a fascinating one, but it also raises 
serious questions, the answers to which 
are at present unknown. Who will de- 
fine a “proper distribution” of financial 
and educational opportunity and who 
can guarantee that society will use such 
manipulative techniques constructively? 

Experts in the field of computer 
science have joined with behavioral 
scientists, combining the knowledge of 
both disciplines in conducting extensive 
research into the question of man’s re- 
lationship to the society in which he 
lives. The widespread use of computers 
has greatly facilitated the accumulation 
of data and the transformation of varied 
and unrelated information into clear and 
meaningful statements on man’s be- 
havior and the pattern of his actions in 
the past, 

But it is essential to remember that 
the computer cannot predict infallibly 
what a man will do in the future; it can- 
not set down axiomatic laws to govern a 
man’s action at any given moment in the 
next hour, the next day or the next year. 
A. computer cannot measure courage, 
loyalty or love. 
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More than 2,000 years ago Plato wrote: 

The differences of men and actions, and 
the endless irregular movements of human 
beings, do not admit of any universal and 
simple rules. And no art whatsoever can 
lay down a rule which lasts for all time. 


It is our greatest fear that modern 
computer technology will attempt to do 
just that—to establish on the basis of 
compiled data on man’s past actions 
axiomatic principles for predicting what 
he will do in the future—and that these 
principles will become accepted by so- 
ciety as nearly infallible. The final re- 
sult would be the restriction of a man’s 
future based upon the statistical pattern 
of his actions in his youth. 

I believe that our Government and our 
legal structure must act now to retain 
their flexibility, if they are to remain 
useful and beneficial to society. Both 
must continue to recognize and respect 
the infinity of choices which a single man 
may make during the course of a single 
lifespan. This is why we voice so 
strongly our opposition to the present 
proposal to establish a national data 
bank which would store for all time pri- 
vate and confidential information on all 
citizens which might later be used to 
restrict their free choice of action in the 
future. 

Therefore, it is essential that we begin 
to determine now the potential of to- 
day’s technology and how our traditional 
liberties and beliefs can be protected 
from a technological onslaught in the 
future, Most specifically, we must chart 
today the course we want and will allow 
computer science to follow in contem- 
porary society, and in our society of to- 
morrow. 

We must call upon the scientific com- 
munity, which is responsible for the de- 
velopment of this technology, to bear an 
equal responsibility for its control, in 
order to guarantee adequate protection 
of the freedoms we now enjoy. For this 
reason, it is of vital importance that 
representatives from all of the disciplines 
involved in the development and imple- 
mentation of the computer join in creat- 
ing a symposium independent of any 
Federal agency to examine the potential 
of computer science and its effects on 
the rights of the individual. 

The need for such a symposium was 
well indicated during the course of our 
hearings last month. Spokesmen for the 
Bureau of the Budget came to the sub- 
committee to discuss the establishment 
of a statistical data center. Yet, under 
extensive interrogation, the witnesses 
proved to be at a distressing loss of words 
when pressed for a detailed explanation 
of the system and for specific safeguards 
that could be built into the center to pro- 
vide for the protection of the individual’s 
right to privacy. 

They seemed unable to comprehend 
the ease with which a statistical data 
bank could be converted into a personal 
dossier center, and they failed to realize 
the potential power of such a center. 
This is, we believe, the crux of the prob- 
lem with which we are faced. There ap- 
pears to be a basic lack of communica- 
tion among the computer scientists, the 
behavioral scientists and experts in con- 
stitutional law and civil liberties. 
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It is unfortunate that while the Amer- 
ican Orthopsychiatric Association was 
discussing data banks and invasion of 
privacy at its annual convention in San 
Francisco in April, the American Statis- 
tical Association was planning its con- 
vention for later this month in Los An- 
geles with a panel discussion on the “de- 
sign and use of statistical data banks.” 
The New York City Bar Association’s 
Committee on Science and Law was 
studying the “impact of science and tech- 
nology on privacy,” and the American 
Bar Association was planning a special 
section of the association to deal with 
legal problems concerning individual 
rights and particularly the relationship 
of these rights to modern science. Yet, 
apparently no effort has been made on 
the part of these individual associations 
to combine their interests in a joint 
symposium. 

We can no longer afford isolated con- 
templation in this area. Certainly social 
scientists, computer technologists and 
experts in constitutional law are all 
equally concerned with the problem of 
achieving a balance between advancing 
technology and the preservation of indi- 
vidual liberties. The computer has made 
all of us partners in the development of 
modern technology and we must con- 
tinually educate each other, if we are to 
achieve this crucial balance. A sympo- 
sium conducted by experts from each of 
these fields could serve as an arena for 
discussion of all major aspects of the 
problem. 

It is of utmost importance that the 
symposium consider, independently of 
the Federal Government, the technical, 
legal, and sociological aspects of the pro- 
posal which the Government seems in- 
tent upon rationalizing. 

The symposium might be conducted 
through a series of seminars organized 
by professional associations such as the 
American Economic Association, the As- 
sociation for Computing Machinery or 
the American Bar Association. Sponsor- 
ship of such a symposium might also be 
offered by a consortium of American uni- 
versities, for certainly the role of the 
scholar as independent social commen- 
tator has long been traditional in our 
universities and colleges. Those private 
foundations and institutions which have 
financed research in these areas during 
the past decade might be called upon to 
fund the symposium. 

In seminar fashion, the symposium 
would consist of a series of papers sub- 
mitted and discussed by panels com- 
prised of experts from each of the dis- 
ciplines involved. It is hoped that the 
proceedings of the seminars could be 
published and widely circulated in order 
to provide for even more extensive ex- 
amination by other members of the com- 
puter industry, the academic world, and 
the public in general. 

The findings of such a symposium 
would then represent the recommenda- 
tions formulated by the most qualified 
experts in our Nation. Only with the 
benefit of their accumulated knowledge 
could. Congress properly evaluate such 
proposals as the Bureau of the Budget’s, 
calling for the creation of a national 
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data center. Only when all of the im- 
plications raised by such a proposal have 
been examined objectively can Congress 
act effectively to insure its legality. 

In this era which has been so greatly 
affected by the machine, we must call 
upon our greatest natural resources— 
that is, the wisdom and knowledge of 
America’s scientists, scholars and legal 
experts—to aid us more than ever before 
in achieving a balance between the ad- 
vancement of scientific technology and 
the preservation of constitutional liber- 
ties. 

The New York Times of August 9 in 
commenting on our hearings and ex- 
pressing their concern over the national 
data center summed it all up in two 
lines: 

Perhaps in the long run the fight to pre- 
serve privacy is a vain one. But, like the 
struggle to preserve life it must be continued 
while any shred of privacy remains. 


In the future no responsibility of our 
Government will be greater than the 
preservation of privacy and the protec- 
tion of our fundamental human values. 
Like the problem of nuclear warfare, it 
is a time to reflect on how far we have 
come before we drift into a course that 
is beyond our capacity to navigate. 

Mr. HORTON. It is a privilege for 
me to join the gentleman from New Jer- 
sey [Mr. GALLAGHER], chairman of our 
Special Subcommittee on the Invasion 
of Privacy, in pointing out some of the 
findings of our recent hearings on the 
proposed National Data Center. Chair- 
man GALLAGHER has competently re- 
viewed the fears and feelings these hear- 
ings have fostered: Scientific technology 
is the creation of man, and he, as cre- 
ator, must also be controller. Before we 
allow ourselves to be mastered by ma- 
chines, we must consider our rights 
guaranteed by the Constitution and take 
the necessary action to protect them. 

Though a dossier bank is not pro- 
posed, testimony in our hearings sub- 
stantiates the supposition that a statis- 
tical center, which is proposed, does have 
the potential to hold privacy-invading 
information on the citizens of this coun- 
try. The spectrum of information al- 
ready contained in computers within the 
separate agencies, if brought together, 
could reveal with the push of one but- 
ton every record made on an individual 
from his birth certificate to the present. 
In fact, there is no reason to doubt that 
such a system could trace back and even 
bring together information on an indi- 
vidual’s parents, grandparents, aunts, 
uncles, cousins, friends, and associates. 

As I pointed out in my opening state- 
ment at our hearings, a central data 
service bank would require: 

First. That confidential information 
now in Government files would be for- 
warded to a new group and used for 
other purposes than it was originally 
given; and 

Second. That a new group would have 
the code and would have access to the 
names, addresses, and background of 
the people to whom this confidential 
information relates. 

Tying the two together would be an 
easy matter—and it would be an out- 
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right denial of our right to privacy. As 
Vance Packard brought to our attention 
during the hearings, when the social se- 
curity number was originated, it was a 
confidential reference. Now it is re- 
quested and given on practically every 
form an individual completes in his life- 
time. It seems to grow easier to give 
out information, whether or not it was 
once confidential, than it is to protect 
confidentiality. One of the greatest 
safeguards now protecting information 
possessed by various agencies is its 
fragmented nature. Retrieval is im- 
practical and often impossible. A cen- 
tral data bank removes completely this 
safeguard and threatens to make avail- 
able entire dossiers, rather than simply 
a social security number. 

An injustice which deepens the pri- 
vacy invasion constituted by such an in- 
formation center is the individual’s com- 
plete ignorance of what is contained in 
his dossier—whether it be scattered 
throughout various agencies as it is now, 
or available in one bank. Certainly, it 
is not unreasonable that individuals be 
given the opportunity to see their files 
and to rebut information they feel is 
fallacious or, as it may often be, the re- 
sult of prejudiced reports. 

On July 28 I issued a statement sup- 
porting the idea for a symposium of edu- 
cators, social scientists, lawyers and com- 
puter technologists to study methods to 
prevent large computerized data banks 
from invading the privacy of the Ameri- 
can citizen. I would like to share with 
my colleagues the text of my remarks 
regarding this Government-sponsored 
symposium: 

Computer technology is advancing so 
quickly that we are in danger of allowing 
machines to bare the most private facts in 
our lives. 

Our hearings have pointed out a tremen- 
dous need for knowledge in this area of com- 
puters and privacy. This symposium would 
fill that gap and allow us to work out ade- 
quate safeguards against unauthorized re- 
lease of private information to people with 
no right to have it. 

Vance Packard, a witness at our hearings, 
warned that “Big Brother, if he ever comes 
to the United States, may turn out to be not 
a greedy power-seeker but rather a relentless 
bureaucrat obsessed with efficiency. And he, 
more than the simple power seeker, could 
lead us to that ultimate of horrors, a human- 
ity in chains of plastic tape.” 

Packard, whose best-selling books have 
documented some of the country's social ills, 
said, “The filekeepers of Washington have 
derogatory information of one sort or an- 
other on literally millions of people. The 
more such files are fed into the central files, 
the greater the hazard the information will 
become enormously tempting to use as a 
form of control.” 

Computer technology is so complex that 
we can't pass adequate laws immediately to 
block release of private information. This 
symposium must study the question with 
the aim of defining the problems involved. 

This committee should be commended, 
since it is one of the first groups to recog- 
nize the dangers inherent in the use of 
the giant, information-storage devices. For, 
as another witness at our hearings, Paul 
Baran of the Rand Corporation, predicted, 
computers of the foreseeable future could 
be 10,000 times the size of those available 
today. 
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As I said during the hearings, there is a 
danger that computers, because they are 
machines, will treat us as machines. They 
can supply the facts and, in effect, direct us 
from birth to death. They can “pigeonhole” 
us as their tapes decree, selecting within a 
narrow range the schooling we get, the jobs 
we hold, the money we earn and even the 
person we marry. 

It is not enough to say “it can’t happen 
here”; our grandfathers said that about tele- 
vision. 


It is clear that a computer bank offers 
great potential for advancements in ef- 
ficiency; yet, it also offers great poten- 
tial for invasion of privacy. I do not 
propose to limit the progress of science 
or knowledge, but to control the use of 
knowledge scientific advancement makes 
available so readily. The concept of such 
control is not new; man’s greatest 
helpers can also be his greatest de- 
stroyers if not controlled—we need only 
consider basic elements as water and 
fire to confirm this. 

Mr, Speaker, I want to conclude by in- 
serting an editorial entitled “To Pre- 
serve Privacy,” which appeared in the 
August 9 edition of the New York Times. 
Following the editorial is the text of a 
letter I wrote to the editor commending 
his editorial and reviewing the necessity 
to protect the freedom of individuals 
with private lives: 


To PRESERVE PRIVACY 


Can personal privacy survive the ceaseless 
advances of the technological juggernaut? 
Many in public and private. life now fear 
to use telephones for conversations they 
would keep confidential, while the variety 
of electronic “bugs” available to eavesdrop 
on even whisphered communications staggers 
the imagination. And young lovers would 
be well-advised to remember that the skies 
are increasingly full of sputniks equipped 
with cameras capable of taking extraordinar- 
ily detailed pictures of what transpires under 
the moon as well as on it. George Orwell 
foresaw the logical end of this trend in a de- 
vice that would enable “Big Brother” to keep 
an eye on everyone anywhere. 

The Orwellian nightmare would be brought 
very close indeed if Congress permits the pro- 
posed computer National Data Center to 
come into being. We already live with the 
fact that from birth to grave Federal agen- 
cles keep tabs on each of us, recording our in- 
dividual puny existence, monitoring our in- 
comes and claimed deductions, noting when 
we are employed or jobless, and—through 
the F.B.I, and similar agencies—keeping all 
too close watch on what we think or say, 
what we read and what organizations we 
belong to. 

If this situation is still somewhat tolerable, 
it is because each agency keeps separate files 
and it takes some considerable effort to find 
and bring together all that is known about 
a particular individual. What is now pro- 
posed is the amalgamation of these files, and 
the creation of a situation in which the push 
of a button would promptly dredge up all 
that is known about anyone. 

Understandably, this idea has brought 
vigorous protest, in which we join. Aside 
from the opportunities for blackmail and 
from the likelihood that the record of any 
single past transgression might damage one 
for life, this proposed device would approach 
the effective end of privacy. Those Govern- 
ment officials who insist that the all-know- 
ing computer could be provided with safe- 
guards against unauthorized access are no 
doubt of the same breed as their brethren 
who “guaranteed” that last November’s 
Northeast electric blackout could never occur. 
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Even the Swiss banks have learned to their 
own and their clients’ sorrow that the device 
of numbered accounts is inadequate to frus- 
trate determined would-be blackmailers. 

Perhaps in the long run the fight to pre- 
serve privacy is a vain one. But, like the 
struggle to preserve life, it must be continued 
while any shred of privacy remains. 


AvuGustT 10, 1966. 
LETTERS TO THE EDITOR, 
The New York Times, 
New York, N.Y. 

Dear Sm: As a citizen and Congressman, 
and particularly because of my service as the 
ranking and only minority member of the 
Special Subcommittee on Invasion of Privacy 
of the House Government Operations Com- 
mittee, I commend your August 9 editorial, 
“To Preserve Privacy.” 

Our Subcommittee, chaired by Congress- 
man CORNELIUS GALLAGHER of New Jersey, 
just completed hearings on the Federal Gov- 
ernment proposal to establish a National 
Data Center. The testimony removed any 
doubt as to the foundation of your “1984” 
fear. 

However, I am not willing to resign my- 
self to the fateful suggestion that “Perhaps 
in the long run the fight to preserve privacy 
is a vain one.” Rather, I intend to continue, 
as your editorial also challenges Congress, 
with my struggle for its protection. 

The problems posed by the National Data 
Center proposal are in carload lots. Like 
nuclear energy, there is nip and tuck com- 
petition to keep computers working for us, 
not against us. 

There is undeniable value from the stand- 
points of economy and efficiency in allowing 
agencies to pool data. But, if it is to be 
done, must there not be ground rules and 
clear-cut standards? 

Thus, I recommend the calling of a sym- 
posium of computermen, sociologists, educa- 
tors, lawyers, and others to identify a correct 
course. These men and women should sug- 
gest safeguards: coding, surprise audits, 
inter-computer interrogation limits, interro- 
gator identity, abnormal interrogation de- 
tection, illegal disclosure penalties, and many 
more. We also need to consider the indi- 
vidual's right to know the contents of any 
government dossier on him. 

Computers can give us longer life, teach 
our students, design better transportation, 
provide our statesmen with facts and figures 
for sound decisions, capture criminals, diag- 
nose disease, and add new dimensions to 
every element of society. But, making it 
possible means maintaining man as the 
master of the machine. 

Advanced technology must not be paid 
from the accounts of individuality. For as 
Justice Brandeis said, we all are entitled “to 
be let alone.” 

Sincerely, 
FRANK HORTON, 
U.S. Congressman, 36th District of 
New York. 


ANTIRIOT AMENDMENT 


The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. PAT- 
TEN). Under previous order of the 
House, the gentleman from Mississippi 
(Mr. WHITTEN] is recognized for 10 
minutes. 

Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Speaker, the one 
action which we have taken in quite a 
long time which could be a start toward 
a return of law and order was the anti- 
riot amendment, for which I made the 
concluding oral argument on the floor, 
section 502, of the so-called Civil Rights 
Act of 1966, page 18470, CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp of August 8, 1966. 
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This amendment, offered by the gentle- 
man from Florida [Mr. Cramer], pro- 
vides: 

“PROTECTION OF RIGHTS 

“Sec. 502, Whoever moves or travels in in- 
terstate or foreign commerce or uses any fa- 
cility in interstate or foreign commerce, in- 
cluding the mail, with intent to— 

“(1) incite, promote, encourage, or carry 
on, or facilitate the incitement, promotion, 
encouragement, or carrying on of, a riot or 
other violent civil disturbance; or 

“(2) commit any crime of violence, arson, 
bombing, or other act which is a felony or 
high misdemeanor under Federal or State 
law, in furtherance of, or during commission 
of, any act specified in paragraph (1); or 

“(3) assist, encourage, or instruct any per- 
son to commit or perform any act specified 
in paragraphs (1) and (2); 
and thereafter performs or attempts to per- 
form any act specified in paragraphs (1), 
(2), and (3), shall be fined not more than 
$10,000 or imprisoned not more than five 
years, or both.” 

And renumber the following section ac- 
cordingly. 


Mr. Speaker, the chief significance of 
the adoption of this amendment is that 
it shows that the Members of this House 
are at last showing some signs that they 
realize this Nation is about to be de- 
stroyed unless we restore law and order. 

This provision is a sound one. I hope 
the Senate will adopt it as separate leg- 
islation. Under the administration of 
the present Attorney General, however, 
I doubt that much would be done to en- 
force its provisions. Actually if the Fed- 
eral authorities would let law enforce- 
ment function, no such statute would be 
needed, for, Mr. Speaker, the various 
States, including my own State of Mis- 
sissippi, have statutes against rioting or 
inciting to riot. Our local law-enforce- 
ment officers could maintain order now 
under State law, if the Department of 
Justice and other Federal authorities 
would allow the local courts to function; 
if they would accept the facts, easily 
proven, and known to the people of the 
Nation, which are that professional agi- 
tators are busy stirring up strife, doing 
everything they can to cause riots. They 
say nonviolence while doing exactly that 
which leads to violence. To promote vio- 
lence is not peaceful, but must be ac- 
Speg as overt acts toward inciting a 

ot. 

For many weeks now the people of one 
of the fine towns or cities in my district, 
Grenada, almost like a home to me, since 
I grew up about 14 miles from there, have 
been the target of almost every kind of 
inflammatory action, of vile language, of 
epithets, the natural result of which 
would lead to fights, bloodshed, and prop- 
erty damage. 

Mr. Speaker, at Grenada, as at Her- 
nando, Greenwood, Greenville, and else- 
where in my district, I have kept myself 
available to help, as local authorities 
thought I could, being careful not to 
agitate the situation further by what I 
might inadvertently say here as the local 
people sought solutions. I have visited 
Grenada twice since this trouble began. 
On both occasions the situation was 
quiet. I am proud of the way in which 
the sheriff, the highway patrol, other 
officials, and the citizenship have con- 
ducted themselves. 
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Similar but worse situations have hap- 
pened and are happening all over the 
United States—Cleveland, Omaha, Prov- 
idence, Brooklyn, Amityville, New York, 
and many, many others, including, of 
course, Chicago, which has been in the 
forefront of the news—for repeated out- 
breaks have been the order of the day 
and night. The Nation now sees this is 
far more than a southern problem. 

Mr. Speaker, my town of Grenada has 
many fine people, sound people, and I 
know has excellent legal and other lead- 
ership; and, not being able to be on the 
ground regularly I have hesitated to ad- 
vise. Now, however, I believe the time 
has come where the people of the Nation 
realize that cities, counties, and other 
political subdivisions must be permitted 
to seek and secure restraining orders 
against all persons known to have gone 
from place to place to stir up hatred, 
prejudice, while attempting to wreck the 
local economy—particularly where they 
have incited riots on a small if not a large 
scale at other points. 

Mr. Speaker, I spoke on the so-called 
Civil Rights Act of 1966 on July 25, July 
29, August 2, and August 4, pointing out 
its fallacies and detailing just what we in 
the South have been up against for quite 
a long time; violence which has now 
spread to all sections of the country. 
What we need is to get the Federal Gov- 
ernment to leave local law officers alone 
to discharge their duties, for law en- 
forcement is a local and not a national 
responsibility—one for which the Nation 
is not prepared. We need to let our 
municipalities go into the courts and 
obtain court assistance to keep the peace 
by restraining orders. 

Mr. Speaker, what we have is a break- 
down in law and order which will get 
worse unless those charged with the 
responsibility of keeping the peace, make 
full use of the policemen on the ground, 
backed up by the local courts, State and 
Federal. It we do not do that, we are 
in for chaos and all the excuses offered 
by the Attorney General or other officials 
would not change what we are in for. 

I understand that such a restraining 
order against these would-be marchers, 
these people who do everything to incite 
riots while talking nonviolence, has been 
issued in one section of Chicago. That, 
Mr. Speaker, is what we need to be per- 
mitted to do in my town of Grenada 
where the people have had to put up with 
every rotten thing possible, filthy lan- 
guage, insults, lawsuits, and everything 
else—as part of an effort to wreck over- 
all economy of Negro and white. Mr. 
Speaker, this is but a move toward 
anarchy. Federal authorities must 
move back and let law enforcement, in 
Grenada and across the Nation, function 
if we are to handle the situation. 

In debate on the so-called Civil Rights 
Act of 1966, I pointed out in some detail 
that what we have is a breakdown in law 
and order. One of my speeches on the 
subject was the basis of an editorial by 
the Mobile Register, which I quote here: 

Time To WAKE UP AND Quit FIDDLING 

Some things said in Congress the other 
day by Representative JAMIE L. WHITTEN of 
Mississippi were remindful of that familiar 
phrase about fiddling while Rome burns. 
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The American people,” he said, “have had 
enough of trials being delayed, the guilty 
going free on technicalities, property being 
destroyed, our police being pushed around. 

“They have a right to expect us to do 
something to restore law and order, for in- 
‘volved is the destruction of responsible gov- 
ernment. 

“Here we are with the greatest wave of 
lawlessness facing our country all across the 
land, and yet the Congress, which should 
take to heart its own responsibility, is busy 
spending days and days protecting the rights 
of the irresponsible to serve on juries. Now, 
is that not a ridiculous thing for us to do, 
when we should be busy trying to make pun- 
ishment for crime more certain?” 

Mr. Wuirten, continuing to emphasize 
the problem of lawlessness in the face of in- 
adequate effort to stamp it out, told his 
colleagues: 

“We find in today’s newspaper reports 
from at least eight or 10 states throughout 
the nation where on yesterday criminals 
were running wild, destroying lives and 


property. 

“We see on every hand the court's getting 
away from the rule on which orderly gov- 
ernment was built, a general rule to the 
effect that if the record clearly showed the 
guilt of the defendant beyond a reasonable 
doubt, he or she would not be released on the 
public on.some technicality and particularly 
a technicality raised by the appellate or Su- 
preme Court itself. 

„. . It is said that Nero fiddled while 
Rome burned. It strikes me that is about 
what we are doing here. 

“At a time when our country is becoming 
the victim of the criminal, when our wives 
and daughters and we ourselves are afraid 
to walk our streets, we find the Congress 
spending these hours and days trying to pro- 
tect the rights of irresponsible persons to 
sit on a jury. 

“We need to do something about crime 
and criminals. We need to make punish- 
ment more certain. We need to put the 
rights of an orderly and lawabiding society 
ahead of the whims of the Supreme Court. 

“It ls time to wake up here and quit fid- 
dling. Rome is certainly burning, and if you 
do not believe it, read today’s newspapers.” 

There is a glaring misfortune in regard to 
remarks such as Mr. WHITTEN made in Con- 
gress in this instance. The misfortune is re- 
marks of this kind are not made by enough 
members of Congress and enough other 
Americans, 

But no American with his eyes open should 
fail to see that it is time to wake up and 
quit fiddling. 

As a postscript to Mr. WHITTEN’s remarks, 
we call attention to this excerpt from a Chi- 
cago dispatch at weekend by United Press 
International: 

“Hoodlums broke windows in a suburban 
department store and stole 24 rifles and shot- 
guns from displays after a rampage of vio- 
lence during which a policeman was shot by 
a sniper,” 

More proof that the time has come in the 
United States to wake up and quit fiddling. 
Not only is it time to wake up and quit fid- 
dling—the need for that is acute, urgent, 
imperative. The longer the delay, the greater 
and more alarming the danger. 

Why the delay—why the reluctance to take 
urgently needed action with courage, forth- 
rightness and resolution? Two prime factors 
in why this action is not taken are: Stupid- 
ity and politics. The American people can- 
not afford the brands of stupidity and poli- 
tics that leave them exposed to the violence 
and crime of the lawless. 


Mr. Speaker, I repeat, there is only one 
way to save this country of ours and that 
is for the Attorney General, the Depart- 
ment of Justice, and the Federal courts 
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to back up local law-enforcement. offi- 
cers, instead of nullifying their efforts. 
If some change is not soon made, you will 
have no policemen for no one would have 
the job. Conditions will border on that 
of the Middle Ages where it was every 
man for himself—and there was little for 
anyone. 


THE RULE OF LAW OR THE LAW OF 
THE JUNGLE—WHICH SHALL IT BE? 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from California [Mr. TALCOTT] is 
recognized for 15 minutes. 

Mr. TALCOTT. Mr. Speaker, civil 
disobedience and violence have assumed 
crisis proportions in our land, and the 
time has come to call a spade a spade. 

Recent riots in many of our great 
cities are not just legitimate protests by 
civil rights advocates. They are not 
just spontaneous expressions of hope- 
lessness or frustration on the part of dis- 
advantaged slum dwellers. 

Rather, Mr. Speaker, they are all too 
often conscious, planned attacks on the 
very fabric of our society perpetrated by 
lawless insurrectionists who thrive on 
turmoil and discord. 

Such elements key their actions to 
minor involvements of citizens with the 
police over traffic violations, domestic 
problems, fire hydrants, and the like. 
Then they go into action with their 
bricks, fire bombs and guns, to reduce 
an area to shambles and a neighborhood 
to fear and trembling. 

To characterize such behavior a legit- 
imate civil rights activity is patently 
false. I regret to observe, however, that 
the unrest provoked by some civil rights 
leaders has played into the hands of the 
rioters—enabling them to cloak their 
acts of violence in the mantle of social 
protest, and thus achieve an aura of 
justification for their actions 

Reports following each of the serious 
riots this summer have indicated con- 
clusively that professional agitators, an- 
archists, hoodlums, ex-convicts, and 
their ilk, fomented most of the trouble 
in Chicago, Cleveland, Omaha, New 
York, and elsewhere. 

Just recently, Massachusetts Attorney 
General Brooke stated that antisocial ele- 
ments are preparing for similar out- 
breaks in Boston. We often are 
reminded that further violence may be 
expected at any time in any city—includ- 
ing our Nation’s Capital, which experi- 
enced an unfortunate incident of law- 
lessness this week. 

These practitioners in the art of civil 
strife lack even the most elemental re- 
gard for the maintenance of law and 
order, for the rights of others, for the 
interests of their community, State, or 
Nation. Instead, their objectives seem 
to be to fan hatreds, destroy property, 
and create chaos—for no valid reason. 

All civilized societies are plagued with 
such incivility, but ours seems to have 
evolved to the point where such behavior 
is almost sanctioned, even invited. I 
cite the widely reported recent statement 
by the Vice President. 

Too, the judiciary has so infringed 
and circumscribed the role of our police- 
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men and law-enforcement agencies that 
rioters perpetrate their nefarious deeds 
with growing impunity. 

They openly attack police officers at- 
tempting to perform their duties. They 
set upon firemen attempting to quell the 
fires which their attackers themselves 
have set. Only after the mobilization of 
huge armies of police and heavily armed 
National Guard contingents, constitut- 
ing the imposition of de facto martial 
law, do they blend back into their sur- 
roundings to await the next opportunity 
for violence and brigandage. 

Mr. Speaker, we are dealing with one 
of the base traits of human nature. 
There always has been a measure of 
lawlessness in the human makeup, and 
I am not so optimistic or naive as to be- 
lieve that coddling miscreants with 
handouts, the enactment of poverty pro- 
grams, or other sops, will eliminate un- 
Savory motivations. 

Civilized society has the right, yes, the 
obligation to itself and to generations 
yet unborn, to prevent erosion of the rule 
of law. Even now, many of our cities 
are jungles where crime of all types 
flourishes, where physical violence 
against individuals is an everyday occur- 
rence, a constant threat, even in day- 
light. 

Mr. Speaker, unless the responsible 
citizens of our society become concerned 
to the extent that they will support ac- 
tively the efforts of our law enforcement 
agencies—established for the very pur- 
pose of preserving the law and order 
which enables them to live secure, nor- 
mal, civilized lives—and unless leaders 
begin to exhort individuals to assume 
personal responsibilities commensurate 
with the rights they expect, I see diffi- 
culty in reversing present trends. 

Some isolated but encouraging signs do 
appear from time to time, such as the 
recent forthright statements of the 
mayor of Omaha and the Governor of 
Nebraska to the effect that continued 
violence and wanton destruction will not 
be tolerated. No ifs, ands, or buts. 

Mr. Speaker, I subscribe to the funda- 
mental principle of any stable, demo- 
cratic society—that law must be obeyed 
and order enforced. 

No justification exists for lawlessness— 
including even deplorable conditions of 
grinding poverty and degrading igno- 
rance. In this connection, some of our 
nonurban areas where extreme poverty 
exists have enviable records of compli- 
ance with the law. Alleged economic 
deprivation is often merely an excuse 
for, rather than a cause of, behavioral 
depravation. 

Society cannot countenance insurrec- 
tion while it toils to eliminate ignorance, 
illness or poverty. Society should not 
grant concessions to riot leaders and 
participants lest the illusion be conveyed 
that violence and lawlessness are the 
most effective means of attaining desira- 
ble goals. 

Only thus will we succeed in prevent- 
ing large segments of our population 
from adopting the tactics now employed 
by the criminal and the anarchist in 
their nihilistic campaigns against law 
and order. 
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Mr. Speaker, regardless of our failures 
to achieve our long-range goals immedi- 
ately, we must pursue our objectives as- 
siduously and optimistically. In the 
meantime, society must be guaranteed 
the right to live and work in peace and 
security. 

To enjoy this fundamental right, all 
citizens must exercise commensurate re- 
sponsibility. Society must demand that 
each of its citizens measure up. We 
must respect, cooperate with, and support 
our local police. We cannot tolerate 
conduct which does not constitute good 
citizenship. 

In a civilized society, individuals or 
groups must not be permitted to arro- 
gate the power ordinarily reposed in 
government unto themselves lest the very 
fabric of society become unraveled. 

Riots, like wars, are difficult to explain. 
Nevertheless we must cope with these 
phenomena—because they are intoler- 
able. Perhaps there is no one solution— 
but I propose that we start with the 
individual and work up, rather than at 
the Federal level and percolate down. 

I have often admonished Boy Scouts 
to think of their organization initials, 
Boy Scouts of America, in terms of build, 
serve, and achieve. These words have a 
special, uplifting meaning. They can 
become helpful goals. 

For the rioters, the provocators of vio- 
lence, the metropolitan guerillas, I sug- 
gest they ponder their MET rating. Mo- 
tivation, education, and training would 
accomplish more than all the riots and 
demonstrations combined—among them- 
selves and among the rest of society. 

One earns, rather than demands, re- 
spect and acceptability. Goals, even 
worthy goals, obtained by force, fear, or 
hooliganism, are short lived and exces- 
sively expensive. We cannot obtain 
worthy goals by unworthy means. 

Unfortunately, Mr. Speaker, few lead- 
ers of disadvantaged groups are leading 
their following in the right direction. 
Their advocacy of “power,” “supremacy,” 
“violence” “disrespect for law and or- 
der,” “demonstrations,” will not accom- 
plish objectives as speedily or as per- 
manently as MET. Among the poor, the 
disadvantaged, the unemployed who are 
making the most progress for them- 
selves, their families, their communities, 
and their nation, are those who take 
advantage of the opportunities they 
have. 

Time and energy spent on learning is 
more profitable than looting; reading is 
better than rioting; work is more satis- 
factory than welfare; building is more 
productive than bombing. 

No “leader” is emphasizing individual 
responsibility or encouraging self-devel- 
opment. No leader is telling his group to 
go to school, get a job or enroll for special 
training. No leader of minority groups 
is instilling dignity in those who lack it, 
or personal initiative or self-respect. No 
leader is urging individuals to excel, to 
compete, to produce, to contribute. 
These suggestions do not rally crowds, 
entice television coverage, or make head- 
lines. 

What can society do? What can we 
do? What can I do? Each of us should 
ponder these vital questions. 
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Equal protection under the law applies 
to policemen, as well as to defendants. If 
law is to be effective, it must provide 
equal protection to all. The interests 
of all must be upheld—including the 
great majority of decent, law-abiding 
citizens who are entitled to safety and 
security of their persons and property. 

Society has an immediate responsibil- 
ity to put down insurrection, to control 
mobs, to prevent violence, to secure the 
peace of a community, to guarantee per- 
sonal safety, and to protect property. 
For these important duties, we rely on our 
policemen. 

With minor, isolated exceptions, they 
perform superbly. Our system of law 
enforcement excels any other in the 
world in spite of the freedoms accorded 
our citizens—including hoodlums, The 
efforts and pressures to degrade and 
weaken our law enforcement agencies are 
probably greater than in any other 
country. 

The compensation of policemen is in- 
equitable for the work, skill, training and 
risk required. They are dedicated public 
servants—often required to perform un- 
pleasant, thankless tasks. They are al- 
ways on call. They must patiently ac- 
cept mental, even physical, abuse. 

Some elements scheme to trick, em- 
barrass, frustrate, and otherwise make 
the task of our police officers even more 
difficult than it otherwise would be. 

Policemen must be scrupulously fair 
to every citizen. 

Policemen are required to risk their 
lives in the performance of their duties. 

The courts recently have leaned over 
backwards to protect the offender— 
which makes the job of police officers 
even more demanding. 

Mr. Speaker, we who are so compe- 
tently protected by police officers should 
reciprocate. We should obey the law 
as we expect others to do. We should 
support the police as we expect them to 
support us. We should respect them as 
we expect them to respect us. We should 
be as quick to applaud good police per- 
formance as we are to criticize poor 
performance. 

I, for one, am exceedingly grateful for 
the protection and security the ‘police 
have provided me, my family, my com- 
munity and my Nation. I commend the 
individual policeman for his dedication to 
his duty and for his selfless, sustained 
service to every citizen. 

Society—and each individual there- 
in—has some long-term responsibilities 
to alleviate the causes of crime. The in- 
dividual has the primary responsibility. 
The family has a basic responsibility. 
The schools, churches, neighborhood, 
community, and Nation have some re- 
sponsibilities. 

But, first, Mr. Speaker, I believe the 
American people are faced with a grave 
and fundamental decision which could 
determine our future as a Nation. Either 
the “rule of law” will prevail—and sus- 
tain us—or the primeval “law of the 
jungle” will envelop us. 

By their actions and their attitudes, 
the responsible members of our society— 
the great majority of our citizens— 
must choose. 
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SOCIAL SECURITY BENEFITS 
SHOULD BE INCREASED 20 PER- 
CENT 


Mr. MATSUNAGA. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from Wisconsin [Mr. Reuss] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Hawaii? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. REUSS. Mr. Speaker, I have to- 
day introduced H.R. 17149, a bill to 
amend title II of the Social Security Act 
to provide a 20-percent across-the-board 
increase in benefits thereunder, financed 
with appropriated funds. 

Social security annuitants, unlike most 
wage earners, have suffered a drop in real 
income over the past 10 years. The aver- 
age retired worker on social security now 
receives nearly 4 percent less in real 
weekly income than he did 10 years ago, 
while most wage earners have had in- 
come increases ranging from 10 to 40 
percent. I believe it is socially unjust 
and morally unacceptable to ask retired 
workers to take cuts in their real income, 
particularly when the average social se- 
curity annuity for an individual is only 
$84 per month, $128 for a couple, 

The estimated cost of the increase, 
some $3.9 billion annually, should not be 
financed by raising the already high pay- 
roll taxes. These taxes, which will rise 
to a 10-percent level by 1973, are already 
disproportionately burdensome on the 
average wage earner. 

Instead, the modest 20-percent increase 
should be financed out of general reve- 
nues. With the continued steady growth 
in the economy, Federal revenues at 
present tax rates are now increasing at 
an annual rate of $10 billion per year. 
Only an extraordinary further increase 
in military expenditures could prevent 
the emergence of a sizable surplus in the 
fiscal 1968 budget, with our present level 
of nondefense Federal expenditures. But 
in years after 1968, both the increase in 
Federal revenues from economic growth 
and presently calculated increases in ex- 
penditures will still leave a growing Fed- 
eral surplus. 

Surplus or no surplus, we owe it to our 
senior citizens to institute this increase 
in fiscal 1968. 

First, the use of general revenue to 
supplement revenues from payroll taxes 
is not unprecedented. General reve- 
nue funds were used initially in 1937 to 
get the program moving. Last year, gen- 
eral revenue funds were again authorized 
to pay for part of the medicare pro- 
gram. 

Second, the first year’s cost of the 20- 
percent increase in benefits to Federal 
general revenues is essentially a repay- 
ment of capital due the social security 
funds on account of unsound fiscal prac- 
tices of the U.S. Treasury. For at least 
the past 15 years, the Federal Govern- 
ment has been taking advantage of 
money paid into the social security funds 
by issuing special securities paying less 
than the going market rate than rates 
paid to other lenders to the Federal Goy- 
ernment. As a result, we have regularly 
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shortchanged the interest-income and 
capital accounts of the social security 
fund. This shortchanging is not just a 
practice in the past. For example, in the 
single year of fiscal 1968, the fund will 
lose more than $275 million by keeping 
funds in special issues with interest rates 
as low as 296 percent, while current mar- 
ket rates of high-grade Government in- 
termediate bonds and Federal partici- 
pation certificates are earning an aver- 
age of about 5.5 percent. 

A national policy decision must be 
made now on how the Federal Govern- 
ment will spend the surplus revenue it 
will soon be receiving: As the surplus 
grows, the first order of priority should 
not be tax reduction. There are many 
urgent public needs which only the Fed- 
eral Government can meet. And one of 
these priority needs is an increase in the 
level of social security payments to re- 
store losses in the buying power of mod- 
est retirement annuity incomes. 

The text of H.R. 17149 follows: 

H.R. 17149 
A bill to amend title II of the Social Security 

Act to provide a 20-percent across-the- 

board increase in benefits thereunder, fi- 

nanced with appropriated funds 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of Amer- 
ica in Congress assembled, That (a) section 
215(a) of the Social Security Act is amended 
by striking out “whichever of the following 
is the largest” and inserting in lieu thereof 
“whichever of the following (after the appli- 
cation of the second sentence of this sub- 
section) is the largest”. 

(b) Section 215(a) of such Act is further 
amended by inserting after and below para- 
graph (4) the following new sentence: 
“Notwithstanding any other provision of this 
section, each of the figures in columns IV 
and V of such table shall be increased by 20 
percent before applying the foregoing provi- 
sions of this section and the provisions of 
section 203 (a).“ 

Sec, 2. (a) The first sentence of section 
202 () of the Social Security Act is amended 
by striking out “$255” and inserting in lieu 
thereof “$306”. 

(b) Section 202(m) of such Act is amend- 
ed by inserting after “the first figure in col- 
umn IV of the table in section 215(a)" each 
place it appears the following: “(after the 
application of the second sentence of such 
section)”. 

(c) Section 203(a) of such Act is amended 
by adding at the end thereof the following 
new sentence: “For purposes of this subsec- 
tion, the second sentence of section 215(a) 
shall apply.” 

Sec. 3. (a) Section 227 of the Social Secu- 
rity Act is amended— 

(1) by striking out “$35” in subsections 
(a) and (b) and inserting in lieu thereof 
“$49”; and 

(2) by striking out “$17.50” in subsection 
(a) and inserting in lieu thereof 821“. 

(b) Section 228 of such Act is amended— 

(1) by striking out “$35” in subsections 
(b) (1), () (2), and (c) (3) (A) and inserting 
in lieu thereof 842“; and 

(2) by out “$17.50” in subsections 
(b) (2), (e) (2), and (c) (3) (B) and inserting 
in lieu therof “$21”. 

Sec. 4. There are authorized to be appro- 
priated to the Federal Old-Age and Survivors 
Insurance Trust Fund for each fiscal year 
such sums as the Secretary of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare deems necessary on ac- 
count of— 

(1) benefits payable under title II of the 
Social Security Act in previous fiscal years 
to the extent that the amount of the bene- 
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fits payable under such title in such years 
exceeded the amount of the benefits which 
would have been so payable if this Act had 
not been enacted, 

(2) the additional administrative expenses, 
if any, resulting from the payment of the 
excess described in paragraph (1), and 

(3) any loss in interest to such Trust 
Fund resulting from the payment of such 
excess and such additional expenses, 
in order to place such Trust Fund in the 
same position at the end of such fiscal year 
as it would have been in if such excess 
had not been paid. 

Sec. 5. The amendments made by the first 
three sections of this Act shall apply only 
with respect to monthly benefits under title 
II of the Social Security Act for months 
after the month in which this Act is enacted, 
and with respect to lump-sum death pay- 
mentr under such title in the case of deaths 
occurring on or after the date of the enact- 
ment of this Act. Section 4 of this Act shall 
apply only with respect to appropriations for 
fiscal years ending on or after June 30, 1968. 


A SALUTE TO THE ALLIANCE FOR 
PROGRESS ON THE FIFTH ANNI- 
VERSARY OF ITS BIRTH 


Mr. MATSUNAGA. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from California [Mr. HANNA] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Hawaii? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HANNA. Mr. Speaker, I am glad 
to join with others of my colleagues to- 
day in saluting the Alliance for Progress 
on the fifth anniversary of its birth—the 
signing of the Charter of Punta del Este. 
Perhaps no aspect of our foreign policy 
is so important as our participation in 
this program which deals with the needs 
of our own international neighborhood, 
the Western Hemisphere. Just yester- 
day a number of us who are deeply con- 
cerned with relations among the nations 
of the Americas addressed the House on 
what we regard as one of the most im- 
portant of those needs: the bettering of 
the education of Spanish-speaking peo- 
ples both of our own Nation and of the 
28 nations of Latin America. We are 
glad that we were able to bring that dis- 
cussion so close to this day of commemo- 
ration. 

Certainly the Alliance has moved, and 
I hope will continue to move, on many 
fronts including education. Over the 
past 5 years I am pleased to note that 
significant progress has been made in 
laying the foundations for the kinds of 
educational achievements which were 
envisioned by those who forged the 
Alliance at Punta del Este. 

Since its inception, the Alliance has 
distributed 14,268,000 textbooks to Latin 
American countries. 

The Alliance has built 27,000 units of 
classrooms. 

The Alliance has trained 38,000 new 
teachers and supplemented the training 
of 100,000 more. 

Impressive progress has been made in 
building other foundations as well under 
AID programs developed for the Alliance. 

In agriculture more than 1,130,000 
acres of land have been newly irrigated 
under AID projects. Also, 387,000 acres 
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have been reclaimed by clearing and 
draining. Fertilizers provided under 
AID programs in fiscal year 1965 totaled 
more than 72,000 nutrient tons, of which 
38,000 nutrient tons were produced 
locally. 

Supervised agricultural credit loans 
totaling $337 million have been extended 
to 682,000 persons through fiscal year 
1966. From fiscal year 1962 through 
fiscal year 1964 loans totaled $81.5 mil- 
lion; in fiscal year 1965 the amount was 
$108 million and in fiscal year 1966, $147 
million. 

In the battle against hunger more than 
15 million children are being fed under 
the Public Law 480 programs, the major- 
ity in schools where the availability of 
a meal has in many places contributed 
materially to an increase in school at- 
tendance. In addition, U.S. food goes to 
12 million adults. 

In the fight against disease approxi- 
mately 1,200 health centers are now in 
operation as compared with 686 in July 
1964. Mobile health units during the 
same period increased from 61 to 88. 
Vaccinations against measles, smallpox, 
and cholera have been given to approxi- 
mately 4 million people at the close of 
fiscal year 1966; malaria eradication 
programs protect 100 million persons. 

More than 2,700 rural wells and 1,170 
potable water supply systems serving 
14,500,000 have been completed at the 
end of fiscal year 1966. 

In the field of credit in September 
1962, when AID first began its efforts to 
establish credit unions, there were 432 
with 124,000 members and accumulated 
savings of slightly more than $4 million. 
As of December 1965, 1,930 credit unions 
were in operation serving more than 
457,000 members with savings of $30 mil- 
lion. Loans totaled $29 million. 

In housing units constructed through 
AID financing in fiscal year 1965 and 
fiscal year 1966 have exceeded 132,000 
units, providing better living conditions 
for approximately 790,000 people. Sav- 
ings and loan systems to capture savings 
for investment in housing are succeeding. 
By December 1965, 90 savings and loan 
associations with 360,000 members had 
been established in Latin American coun- 
tries. Homes financed totaled 41,000 
while net savings were $113 million. 

In transportation more than 14,000 
miles of roads were built or improved 
under AID assisted programs through 
fiscal year 1966. 

The most important field in which 
progress has been made has been that 
of self-help by the Latin American 
countries themselves. 

Signs of commitment on the part of 
the developing countries to help them- 
selves are evident in such areas as plan- 
ning, tax reform, and land reform. 

By the end of 1965, national develop- 
ment plans had been submitted by 15 
nations for review by the Panel of Nine, 
an independent technical body estab- 
lished by IA—ECOSOC in 1961 for this 
purpose—the IA-ECOSOC meeting at 
Buenos Aires in March substituted a 
panel of five advisers to the Committee 
for the Alliance for Progress—CIAP— 
for the Panel of Nine. The primary 
function of the new panel will also be 
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to review development plans; it will also 
carry out other responsibilities for CIAP. 

Comprehensive tax collections im- 
provements have been implemented by 
five countries while four others have 
concentrated on the administration and 
development of better tax systems. Cur- 
rently, the Internal Revenue Service has 
teams in 18 countries to assist in these 
self-help efforts. Among the accom- 
plishments of the program are the fol- 
lowing: 11 countries are working on such 
management improvements as the reor- 
ganization of their tax agencies and 
revenue accounting systems; effective 
programs for the audit and investigation 
of tax returns have been or are being es- 
tablished in 13 countries; in-country 
training organizations have been estab- 
lished in 11 countries. Also, seven coun- 
tries have started or are starting active 
programs to uncover fraud. Increased 
effectiveness of tax administration has 
been demonstrated in Costa Rica where 
tax revenues rose from $50 million in 
1963 to $65 million in 1965; in Panama, 
revenues increased from $55 million in 
1963 to $70 million in 1965. For all of 
Latin America, total tax revenues in- 
creased 26 percent from 1960 to 1964: 
from $7.3 billion in 1960 to $9.2 billion 
in 1964. 

Land reform institutes and agencies 
in 15 countries are working not only to 
distribute land but also to provide bet- 
ter extension, production, and market- 
ing services. 

While the statistics are impressive, 
while success has been evident in laying 
a sound institutional base for economic 
and social development, it is clear the 
Alliance has a long way to go toward 
achieving its ultimate goals. It has not 
yet made satisfactory headway toward 
the 1971 target of providing every child 
in Latin America with 6 years of educa- 
tion, extending life expectancy by a 
minimum of 5 years, attacking the prob- 
lem of rural backwardness, or carrying 
out the urban and rural housing pro- 
grams necessary to provide Latin Ameri- 
cans with decent homes. Nor has suffi- 
cient progress been made in implement- 
ing agrarian reforms and better wage 
and working conditions in city as well 
as country, in reforming tax laws so as 
to demand more from those who have 
most to give, in finding quick and lasting 
solutions to the grave problems created 
by excessive price fluctuations in the 
basic exports of the Latin American 
countries. 

However, as the President has indi- 
cated, no one is expected to resolve prob- 
lems 400 years old in the short span of 
one decade—much less half that span. 
If the efforts of the Latin American na- 
tions are viewed within the context of 
their own histories, the results at this 
midway point in the development dec- 
ade of the Alliance are promising. 

It is clear that the major problems of 
the hemisphere are not going to be 
solved by the 1971 deadline for the Alli- 
ance. Therefore, I am glad and proud 
that our President has seen fit already 
to extend our commitment to the Alli- 
ance and the goal beyond 1971. For we 
have much yet to do. 

At this point in time, the most impor- 
tant achievement of the Alliance is that 
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it has caught fire. The peaceful revolu- 
tion so long hoped for in South America 
is beginning to take hold. Many Latin 
American leaders have committed them- 
selves to reform and change through law 
rather than the coup. There is a grow- 
ing sense that the battle for social justice 
and economic advance can be won. 
There is also increased awareness that 
the new Latin American society will be 
created by Latin Americans. 

At the same time we must do our part 
through contributions of development 
capital and technical skill to keep alive 
the precious spirit of the Alliance sparked 
by our late beloved President, John F. 
Kennedy and strengthened by President 
Johnson: The spirit of hope without 
which no progress could ever be made 
against the great problems of mass pov- 
erty, mass. illiteracy, malnutrition and 
disease that afflict our American brother 
nations to the south. 


NATIONAL DRUM CORPS WEEK 


Mr, MATSUNAGA. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from Wisconsin [Mr. STALBAUM ] 
may extend his remarks at this point in 
the Recorp and include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Hawaii? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. STALBAUM. Mr. Speaker, the 
week of August 20-27 has been desig- 
nated as National Drum Corps Week. 
Nowhere in the United States will its 
celebration be more meaningful than in 
my hometown of Racine, Wis., the “Drum 
Corps Capital of the World.” 

Racine enjoys this distinction because 
the rhythmical pageants which thrill 
communities in all corners of the Nation 
were first seen there in 1916, when the 
Boys of 76 were organized by members 
of the Wisconsin Field Artillery. This 
corps, which has won several national 
championships, was adopted by Ameri- 
can Legion Post 76 in 1920 and is recog- 
nized as the oldest established Legion 
drum corps. 

The Boys of 76 can take credit for the 
varied and imaginative repertoire which 
characterizes modern drum corps enter- 
tainment. In 1929, the Boys introduced 
elements of. grand opera during their 
performance for the national champion- 
ship, which was such a sharp break with 
drum corps tradition that the judges re- 
fused the outfit permission to enter the 
finals. However, the Boys had struck a 
musical blow which crumbled the rigid 
limitations on drum corps entertainment 
and allowed it to develop as a creative 
and contemporary American art form. 

The enthusiasm that the Boys of 76 
inspired in Racine generated other drum 
corps. In 1927, former members of the 
Boys of 76 organized the Racine Boy 
Scout Corps, which ranks as the oldest 
musical organization in the Boy Scouts 
of America. William Peterson, its prime 
founder, has been quoted as saying: 

A boy blowing a bugle is too busy to blow 
a safe. 

The YMCA Kilties arrived on the scene 
in 1935, and one of its first alumni, 
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William Poulson, is its present director. 
Sometimes dubbed the “Mad Plaid” be- 
cause of their colorful Scottish costumes, 
the Kilties stirring appearance alone can 
warm the cockles of the heart both on 
parade and on the competitive field. 

Running neck and neck with the Kilties 
in the competition for the national title 
is the Explorer Scouts Drum and Bugle 
Corps. The members of this group are 
locally known as the “chrome domes” 
because of their shiny helmets and uni- 
forms patterned after those worn by 
18th-century cavalrymen. 

What had once been an all-male do- 
main was invaded 2 years ago when the 
girls organized the Ambassa-Dears 
Corps. This comedy contingent has al- 
ready gained wide acclaim. 

This description of Racine’s musical 
claims to fame explains why Lawrence 
Grabowski, editor of the national Drum 
Corps Digest, has observed that “The 
best drum corps are in the Midwest and 
Racine is the hotbed of drum corps.” 

The spirit, discipline, and dedication 
which drum corps competition demands 
are recognized by everyone who comes in 
contact with the poised and cooperative 
boys and girls who take part init. These 
young people, and the adults who guide 
them, deserve a proud salute during Na- 
tional Drum Corps Week—and they de- 
serve our support throughout the year. 


FIFTH ANNIVERSARY OF THE 
ALLIANCE FOR PROGRESS 


Mr. MATSUNAGA. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from Texas [Mr. WRIGHT] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Hawaii? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WRIGHT. Mr. Speaker, 5 years 
ago yesterday the Alliance for Progress 
was born. 

With the signing of the Charter at 
Punta del Este, Uruguay, on August 17, 
1961, the nations of the Western Hemis- 
phere undertook a task so immense it 
boggled the imagination. 

Some said it was impossible. Perhaps 
it is. Perhaps it is impossible to create, 
in the 10 years envisioned by the Charter 
of Punta del Este, a climate of social and 
economic progress in an area ravaged 
by 500 years of cruel history. 

Perhaps it is impossible to wipe out 
within one short decade the vacuum of 
hopelessness and neglect which grips the 
rat-infested slums and poverty-ridden 
farms of our neighbors to the south. 

Perhaps it is impossible by 1971 to 
prove to these teeming millions that their 
legitimate hopes and aspirations can be 
achieved—and achieved better—through 
the framework of political democracy 
than through the hollow promises of 
communism. 

Perhaps, indeed, all these things are 
impossible. But if they are; it has yet 
to be proven. Because today, as we stand 
at the midpoint in the Alliance for 
Progress decade, there are sound reasons 
for believing that we have made a sig- 
nificant start toward our goal. 
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True, we have not yet wrought in any 
sense a profund change in the everyday 
life of the average Latin American: But 
slowly, almost painfully, our ideas are 
catching hold. Here and there across 
the broad tilt of the continent below the 
Rio Grande are signs of real progress. 

Many heartening steps have been 
taken by the participating governments 
themselves. For Latin America as a 
whole, tax revenues have increased 26 
percent. National development plans 
have been drawn up by 15 governments. 
Land reform agencies are working in a 
like number of nations. 

The Inter-American Committee on the 
Alliance recently estimated that Latin 
Republics have poured $50 billion into de- 
velopment programs since the Alliance 
was created. 

This is in addition to more than $1 
billion a year pledged by the United 
States and the modest stream of financial 
assistance from Western Europe, Japan, 
and other nations outside the Western 
Hemisphere. 

A few months ago President Johnson 
pointed to other concrete accomplish- 
ments of the Alliance. Within the past 
2 years, he said, 7,000 miles of roads have 
been improved, 130,000 housing units 
constructed and 136,000 acres of farm- 
land irrigated. 

What is more, the United States and 
its Latin partners have added 530,000 
kilowatts of power generating capacity, 
constructed classrooms for 1 million 
students, built 450 new health facilities, 
invested $200 million in the establish- 
ment and expansion of new industries, 
and $200 million in credit for 450,000 
farmers. 

There are other reasons for optimism, 
too. In September 1962, Latin America 
had 432 credit unions with 124,000 mem- 
bers and $4 million in savings. By the 
end of 1965 there were 1,930 credit un- 
ions with 457,000 members and savings 
of $30 million. 

Up to last month, approximately 2,000 
rural water wells and 1,170 potable water 
systems had been completed, serving 
1414 million people. 

As of March this year, 70 U.S. uni- 
versities were contributing technical as- 
sistance to Latin America, and 4,000 
Peace Corps volunteers are at work there. 

Best of all, the new spirit of progress 
seems to be catching on. The Alliance 
was never meant to be strictly a U.S. 
- show, and it definitely has not been. An 
alliance, if it means anything, must be 
more than a row of statistics or a formal 
agreement in stilted language on a piece 
of paper. An alliance is a thing of the 
spirit. 

The Latin American countries are ris- 
ing to the challenge. Most of them have 
instituted long-range planning, adopted 
internal land and credit and tax reforms 
as suggested by our country, and appro- 
priated funds of their own for social and 
economic development, 

Yes, these are heartening signs. But 
let us not delude ourselves. The job is 
not finished. It is barely started. The 
traditions, outlooks and customs of more 
than 200 million people in 20 nations 
cannot be changed overnight, 
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The important thing is that we seem 
to be on our way. No longer do hopeful 
but realistic Latin American leaders talk 
philosophically of “whether” a new day 
can be made to dawn for their people. 
Today they discuss “how” it can best 
be done. 

The Alliance for Progress was one of 
John F, Kennedy’s brightest dreams. If 
our late President was a visionary, he 
also was a pragmatist. He knew the 
road to a new era in Latin America 
would be long and tortuous. But he 
would be pleased to know that we are 
on our way. 


DEVELOPMENT BY THE COMMER- 
CIAL FISHING INDUSTRY OF FISH 
PROTEIN CONCENTRATE 


Mr. MATSUNAGA. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from Rhode Island [Mr. ST GER- 
MAIN] may extend his remarks at this 
point in the Recorp and include extra- 
neous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Hawaii? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ST GERMAIN. Mr. Speaker, the 
complex world in which we live demands 
solutions to food problems that confront 
half of its rapidly expanding population. 
At this moment, more than half of the 
world’s population suffers the misery of 
malnutrition or what some have termed 
chronic starvation. 

I am speaking of that which cannot be 
satisfied by calories alone. That is, I am 
speaking of the hunger of the tissues and 
cells of the body which never had the 
necessary quantities and qualities of food 
for proper growth and health. I am 
speaking of protein and vitamin de- 
ficiences, 

These deficiencies condemn millions to 
such widespread diseases as kwashiorkor, 
which produces swollen limbs and resent- 
ful apathy, and marasmus, which shriv- 
els limbs and enfeebles brains to the 
point where schooling is useless. Impris- 
oned in poverty by ignorance and mal- 
nutrition, such virus fodder can contrib- 
ute little to the development of these 
nations. 

In Brazil, two-thirds of the population 
suffers from nutritional deficiency. An 
estimated 20 million peasants are 
underfed, poverty stricken, and most vul- 
nerable to radical forces now plotting to 
exploit their discontent. 

The food problem that the world faces 
today is not in calories as most people 
would imagine. If this were so, then we 
would have relatively little to worry 
about for more carbohydrates could be 
grown than the present world popula- 
tion needs. Rather, the food shortage is 
in proteins, the most important aspect 
of which is animal protein. The reason 
for this being that animal proteins have 
the balance of amino acids required for 
full nutritional needs, whereas most veg- 
etable seeds—that is, grains and beans— 
do not. 

Mr. Speaker, just a few miles from 
these Halls a substantial solution to this 
problem is being met by the Bureau of 
Commercial Fisheries at the University 
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of Maryland and at Beltsville, Md. Iam 
referring to the development of fish pro- 
tein concentrate, whereby whole fish is 
converted into a tasteless, odorless, flour- 
like powder that contains 80 percent pro- 
tein. 

This concentrate, which is used as a 
food additive, can be combined with flour 
to make such things as bread or cookies 
or it can be be added to soups or cereals. 
It does not spoil; can be easily and inex- 
pensively stored; can be produced for 
about 14 cents a pound; and can be made 
to taste like cheese, meat, or virtually any 
desired food. 

The annual animal protein require- 
ments of 100 million people could be filled 
by a mere million tons of this concen- 
trate. 

Mr. Speaker, we have in our very midst 
the answer to a substantial part of the 
world’s complex food problem. In addi- 
tion to making a significant contribution 
to mankind, this fish protein concen- 
trate, as it is commonly referred to, can 
prove to be a valuable and practical 
means of supplementing our foreign pol- 
icy; of increasing the protein intake of 
our citizens and improving the overall 
health of our Nation; and of fostering 
the growth of our fish industry. 

The diminishing status of the Ameri- 
can fishing industry in the world fish 
market is a cause of concern to all of us. 
Since 1957, the United States has drop- 
ped from second to fifth place among 
the nations in total world catch. In 
1950, the United States accounted for 
13 percent of the world’s catch. In 1963, 
we accounted for less than 6 percent. 
Fish protein concentrate could provide 
the means whereby our fish production 
could be increased fivefold, from the 
present 5 billion pounds a year to 25 
billion pounds a year. 

How is all this to come about? I am 
introducing a bill today similar to that 
which passed the Senate which, if en- 
acted, would provide for the establish- 
ment of five fish protein concentrate 
demonstration plants. It has been esti- 
mated by the Bureau of Commercial 
Fisheries that the construction of large 
private industrial plants would soon fol- 
low. These plants would provide our 
fishermen with an additional ready and 
continuing market which in itself could 
increase fish production on the part of 
U.S. producers and fishermen fivefold. 

The question may come to mind, “Why 
five pilot demonstration plants?” 

To begin with, it is my contention that 
two plants should initially be con- 
structed, one on the east coast and the 
other on the west coast, which would be 
batch extraction plants using isopropyl 
alcohol as devised by the Bureau of Com- 
mercial Fisheries’ scientists. These two 
plants should be constructed within a 
period of 2 years. I am advocating that 
83% million be authorized during the 
first 2 years of this program, $2 million 
to be used for the construction of the 
two plants and 81% million for research 
and development. 

Three additional plants should then 
be constructed over a period of 4 years 
following the construction of the two 
initial plants. These plants might in- 
volve the continuous solvent extraction 
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process, another utilizing a biological 
method and still another might be the 
installation of a processing plant aboard 
a fishing vessel. 

Mr. Speaker, we have the tools avail- 
able to us to make a valuable contribu- 
tion to mankind and our own fish in- 
dustry. Let us put these tools to work. 
Let us not remain idle when so much 
work needs to be done to ameliorate 
world food problems and to regain Amer- 
ica’s rightful place in the world fish 
market. 


A FOREIGN TRADE PROBLEM 


Mr. MATSUNAGA. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from Rhode Island [Mr. FOGARTY] 
may extend his remarks at this point in 
the Recorp and include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Hawaii? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in connec- 
tion with the House concurrent resolu- 
tion I am introducing today, I would like 
to include a letter I have received from 
Mr. D. B. Gilman, president of Warren 
Pumps, Inc. This company has a plant 
located in Peace Dale, R.I., which is in 
my congressional district, I believe this 
problem should be given immediate at- 
tention. 

WARREN Pumps, INC., 
Warren, Mass., August 16, 1966. 
Hon, JOHN FOGARTY, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN FOGARTY: This Com- 
pany's plant at Peace Dale, Rhode Island, and 
the industry manufacturing machinery for 
the paper-making industries, of which we 
are a part, has a foreign trade problem which 
is threatening to get out of hand. Our fu- 
ture economic welfare and that of our em- 
ployees is dependent upon some reasonable 
action being taken by the United States 
Government before this problem becomes in- 
surmountable. 

We are cooperating with other members of 
the industry in presenting a petition to the 
Honorable Christian Herter, the Special Rep- 
resentative for Trade Negotiations, request- 
ing that he take action to which the United 
States is clearly entitled under the rules of 
the General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade. 

We ask you to help in the matter by intro- 
ducing the enclosed form of concurrent reso- 
lution. It sets forth the essential facts of 
the matter, including a description of the 
particular rights held by the United States 
under GATT which permit a correction of the 
problem at this time. 

The resolution would express the sense of 
the Congress that the United States ought 
to invoke these rights in order to secure a 
moderate adjustment of the duty applicable 
to imports of paper-making machinery. We 
believe that you will find all of the informa- 
tion that you require about the problem set 
forth in the concurrent resolution. 

Please help us, Congressman FOGARTY, by 
introducing this resolution at your earliest 
convenience. If you have any questions 
about the matter, we have a representative 
in Washington, Mr. S. L. Sommer, 404 Com- 
merce Building, 1700 K Street, NW., Washing- 
ton, D.C, 20006 (telephone: 296-3565), who 
is in a position to assist you. 

Thank you for your help. 

Sincerely yours, 
D. B. GILMAN, 
President. 
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INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS IN 
THE SPACE AGE 


Mr. MATSUNAGA. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. MCCARTHY] 
may extend his remarks at this point in 
the Recorp and include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Hawaii? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. Speaker, the 
United States today is on the threshold 
of a great breakthrough in space ex- 
ploration. Concurrent with this scien- 
tific breakthrough looms a new era in 
international relations. A treaty guar- 
anteeing peaceful exploration of outer 
space and international cooperation in 
space is being advanced in the United 
Nations and appears acceptable in most 
respects to representatives of the United 
States and the Soviet Union. 

While there are still important areas 
of disagreement between the United 
States and the Soviet Union over the 
treaty, Iam sure I express mankind’s de- 
sire when I advance the hope that they 
soon can be resolved. 

This treaty would prohibit any coun- 
try from establishing military bases, 
claiming territory or orbiting of weap- 
ons in outer space and commit all na- 
tions to aiding any astronaut in trouble— 
regardless of nationality. 

If this treaty is signed and ratified, the 
entire world will be relieved of the per- 
sistent fears of military and colonial 
domination of space by one nation or the 
use of space as a strategic position for 
military action, either offensive or de- 
fensive. These fears have, up to now, 
diverted much time and energy from 
scientific considerations. With an outer 
space treaty, we could strengthen our 
efforts to use the resources of outer space 
and the knowledge gained in space for 
the benefit of mankind. 

Such a treaty also would be a 
significant step toward a more peaceful 
universe. 

Peace to me, Mr. Speaker, is not a 
monolithic concrete wall erected over- 
night. It is a brick wall slowly and 
carefully constructed brick by brick. 

Historically speaking, a new peace in 
the modern world was begun with the 
Antarctic Treaty. The nuclear test ban 
treaty came next. Let us hope that we 
soon will erect the third major com- 
ponent in the structure of universal 
peace and that after that we will con- 
tinue to move steadily ahead in this— 
man’s most important work. 

Ambassador Goldberg and his col- 
leagues at the United Nations are cer- 
tainly to be commended for their efforts 
to achieve international cooperation in 
the development of celestial exploration 
and a more peaceful universe. This 
progress is all the more commendable 
and remarkable when we consider that 
it is being carried forward against the 
backdrop of the war in Vietnam. 


EXCESSES IN THE MEDICARE ACT 


Mr. MATSUNAGA. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
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man from New York [Mr. STRATTON] 
may extend his remarks at this point in 
the Recorp and include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Hawaii? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. STRATTON. Mr. Speaker, having 
spoken out frequently against the way in 
which the New York State medicare law 
has gone beyond the intention of Con- 
gress when it enacted title 19 of the Med- 
icare Act of 1965, I am pleased to bring 
to the attention of my colleagues the 
following very interesting survey of the 
opinion of Members of Congress on the 
New York law. This survey was made 
by the Washington Insurance Newsletter, 
Inc., and is dated August 1, 1966. Mr. Al 
Goldsmith is the editor of the newsletter. 

The survey follows: 

WASHINGTON INSURANCE 
NEWSLETTER, INC., 
Washington, D.C., August 1, 1966. 
Dr. EPHRAIM FELDERMAN, 
President, Association of New York State 
Physicians and Dentists. 

There is growing concern among key mem- 
bers of Congress over the cost implications 
of Title XIX of the 1965 Social Security Act 
amendments, and a rapidly mushrooming 
disposition on the part of most of them to 
take some action at the Federal level to clamp 
clearly defined limits on the scope of imple- 
mentation by the states. 

This is the consensus of a survey made by 
the Washington Insurance Newsletter coy- 
ering a majority of the members of the tax- 
writing House Ways and Means and Senate 
Finance Committees, and of a representative 
cross-section of the New York State Congres- 
sional delegation, balanced on both a partisan 
and geographical basis. 

There is no doubt that the New York 
“medicaid” statute is solely responsible for 
triggering this concern; reaction to the some 
dozen state implementation plans already ap- 
proved by the Department of Health, Educa- 
tion and Welfare is generally favorable. 
There is general concurrence that the income 
standards and other eligibility criteria estab- 
lished by these states are reasonable. 

However, despite their bitter denunciation 
of the “out of bounds” extremities of the 
New York statute, even as amended, most 
of the members of Congress who are critical 
of the law expressed serious doubts that HEW 
can disapprove it, since it appears to come 
within the scope of the Federal statute. 

Top HEW officials disagree on this point, 
although they are not disclosing any clues 
as to what action they might take with re- 
gard to the New York law. 

Under Secretary Wilbur J. Cohen said he 
believes there is discretionary authority to 
disapprove a state implementing statute on 
the grounds that it goes unreasonably be- 
yond the intent of Congress. 

To clarify the Department’s interpretation 
of that intent, he pointed out, HEW recently 
sent a revised policy manual to the states. 

HEW is not rushing to make its decision 
on the New York law, and is taking advantage 
of a timetable loophole that was opened up 
by the amendments recently adopted by the 
New York legislature. 

HEW officials maintain that this action by 
the legislature removed the 90-day deadline 
for approval or disapproval that would have 
come at the end of July. 

In effect, they contend, this 90-day period 
starts running again when the revised plan 
is submitted to HEW. They say they may 
not take the full 90 days to reach a decision, 
but that no action can be expected for a 
minimum of 30 days. 
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Some qualified observers are guessing that 
HEW is deliberately procrastinating, and is 
watching Congress for a straw in the wind 
before determining its final disposition of 
this controversial hot potato. 

There would appear to be two feasible 
approaches to resolution of the problem un- 
covered by New York’s implementation ac- 
tion: amendment of the Federal law—that 
is Title XIX—or executive action by HEW 
to prevent such far-reaching state plans. 

The vast majority of those who urge that 
prompt steps be taken to limit the scope 
of medicaid support Federal legislation to 
amend Title XIX; a number of proposed 
amendments already have been introduced, 
principally by New York members of Con- 


On the other hand, the leadership of the 
House Ways and Means Committee tradi- 
tionally has been opposed to imposing rigid 
Federal standards on the states that must be 
met in their implementation of matching 
public assistance ms. 

There is a strong sentiment within the 
Committee that a clear-cut executive inter- 
pretation of the Federal law by HEW would 
be a preferable approach. 

A third possibility, but one that appears 
to have only a slim chance of getting off the 
ground, would be “back door” legislation 
added to the appropriations bill providing 
funds for HEW in fiscal 1967. This bill al- 
Teady has passed the House; the Senate Ap- 
propriations subcommittee has completed 
hearings on the measure, and is slated to 
begin marking up the measure very shortly. 

Procedurally, House rules prohibit the in- 
clusion of legislative matters in an appro- 
priations bill; the Senate rules are far more 
liberal. 

Although legislation has been slipped into 
House appropriation measures, the chairman 
of the HEW subcommittee, Rep. JOHN E. 
Focarty (D., R. I.), is adamantly opposed to 
such back door usurpation of the preroga- 
tives of a legislative committee—in this case, 
Ways and Means—and says he will oj 
any such maneuver if the Senate should add 
any Title XIX amendments to its version of 
the bill—although he agrees that something 
should be done to remedy Title XIX. 

And such a step by the Senate appears 
unlikely at this time; Appropriations sub- 
committee officials say that the subject was 
not raised at any time during the hearings 
on the bill. 

The vast majority of Ways and Means and 
Finance Committee members, and of the New 
York delegation, to whom WIN has talked, 
are openly shocked by the tremendous cost 
potential of Title XIX, not only with respect 
to the Federal cost, but to the possible costs 
that will accrue—at least in New York—to 
the state and the local communities, 

Many of them candidly admit that Title 
XIX was a “sleeper” full of loopholes that 
slipped by without creating a stir because the 
entire emphasis last year was on medicare. 

Some Ways and Means and Finance Com- 
mittee members openly charge that HEW 
“pulled a fast one,” knowing full well what 
the results would be, that the Department 
purposely underestimated costs, and that it 
is contented with the outcome and has no 
desire to rectify it. 

This criticism of HEW would appear to be 
substantiated at least to some degree by re- 
cent comments of a Department official to 
the medicare conference held by the Ameri- 
can Nursing Home Association. Title XIX 
contains a “sleeper,” Carel Mulder, assistant 
chief of the HEW Medical Services Division, 
told the ANHA meeting. 

“The ‘sleeper’ is the provision that by 1975 
all health needs of everyone must be met,” 
Mulder said. By that time, he pointed out, 
“35 million persons may well be beneficiaries 
of full or other medical benefits under this 
program.” 
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The 35 million figure, an HEW official ex- 
plained, is the estimated number of persons 
now potentially qualified for assistance with 
respect to income and resources. 

The reference to 1975 reflects the provision 
of Title XIX (Section 1903E), that states: 

“The Secretary shall not make payments 
under the preceding provision of this section 
to any state unless the state makes a satis- 
factory showing that it is making efforts in 
the direction of broadening the scope of care 
and services made available under the plan 
and in the direction of liberalizing eligibil- 
ity requirements for medical assistance, with 
the view toward furnishing by July 1, 1975, 
comprehensive care and services to substan- 
tially all individuals who meet the plan's 
eligibility standards with respect to income 
and resources, including services to enable 
such individuals to attain or retain inde- 
pendence for self care.” 

Along these same lines, Rep. EUGENE J. 
Keocu (D., N. T.), fourth- ranking member of 
the Ways and Means Committee, noted that 
“what they have done in New York is what 
we anticipated might happen by 1975.” 

There is no doubt that the Ways and Means 
and Finance Committees, both of which al- 
ready have held preliminary conferences with 
HEW on Title XIX, will delve more deeply 
into the matter—and soon. But just what 
form this action will take, and when it will 
crystallize, remain uncertain, There is wide 
divergence of opinion as to whether action 
should be taken this session—if in fact time 
permits before adjournment—or whether a 
“wait and see” position should be adopted, 
and a firm determination withheld until next 
year, after the HEW decision on the New 
York program has been made, and the im- 
pact of this decision on other state plans is 
assessed. 

The key figure in determining what, if 
any, action will be taken, and when it will 
be taken, is House Ways and Means Commit- 
tee chairman Witsur D. Mts (D., Ark.), 
since initiation of any legislation in this 
area rests primarily with Ways and Means— 
although the Senate Finance Committee has 
been known to legislate on matters not taken 
up by Ways and Means by adding amend- 
ments to House-passed revenue bills. But 
this is the exception rather than the rule, 
a rare occurrence where major legislation is 
involved, and an approach not looked kindly 
upon by most Ways and Means members. 

MrLLs at this stage is making no commit- 
ments, other than to say that the Committee 
will give further consideration to the sub- 
ject shortly, following receipt of specific data 
the Committee directed HEW at the last 
meeting to develop and submit. 

Sen. Russett B. Lone (D., La.), chairman 
of the Finance Committee, however, feels 
that this matter is one of extreme urgency 
and that, in the event HEW approves the 
New York law, prompt corrective action is 
required, 

Declaring that the costs of the program 
are “out of bounds,” Lone said that “we 
ought to act before adjournment.” 

And action by Ways and Means this ses- 
sion certainly is not beyond the realm of 
possibility, according to some Committee 
Officials. The pressure for immediate action 
has been relieved somewhat by the New 
York amendment and the extra time which 
HEW is taking in view of that amendment, 
one pointed out. 

This respite is giving the Committee oppor- 
tunity for in-depth study of all aspects and 
it is giving close scrutiny to all material on 
the subject, including the briefs submitted 
by your Association. Under study is Federal 
legislation that would put dollar limits on 
the total amounts matchable, on a state-by- 
state basis. This approach, he said, might be 
one way to get around the reluctance of the 
Committee to set Federal standards for the 
states, and thereby reverse the tradition of 
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leaving to the states the determination of 
income and resources used as criteria for 
public assistance eligibility. This traditional 
pattern was followed in the development of 
Title XIX, which basically is an expansion 
of the Kerr-Mills medical assistance pro- 
gram, he explained. 

But he conceded that the Committee con- 
centrated its action on medicare; “we didn’t 
spend as much time on this.” 

Ranking Ways and Means Republican JOHN 
W. Byrnes (Wisc.) agrees that nothing 
should be done until the requested data is 
received from HEW, but insists that some 
action must be taken. “New York went 
haywire,” Byrnes said. 

The wait-and-see approach also is favored 
by ranking Finance Committee Republican 
JOHN J. WILLIAMS (Del.), who wants to see 
what action HEW takes with regard to the 
New York law before reaching any con- 
clusions on what steps Congress should take. 

But WILLiaus, nonetheless, is one of the 
most bitter critics of Title XIX. “I warned 
last year that we were opening a Pandora’s 
box with unlimited potentialities, but even 
I did not realize how big they were, and that 
Federal costs might exceed HEW estimates by 
more than $1 billion. 

“Title XIX was not understood or studied. 
At that time it was a case of voting for or 
against medicare. HEW is now waiting for 
someone to pull their chestnuts out of the 
fire.” 

It was WiLLIaMs, who along with Sen. 
CLINTON P. ANDERSON (D., N.M.), the third- 
ranking majority member of Finance, who 
forced HEW Under Secretary Cohen into an 
open admission that the Federal costs would 
reach the $1 billion figure, during the closed- 
door conference the Committee held with 
HEW in June on the general subject of medi- 
care costs. 

Cohen, in the face of critical questioning 
by ANDERSON, acknowledged that the cost of 
the Title XIX program will be higher than 
estimated, “regardless of the specific [reim- 
bursement] principles adopted, because Con- 
gress wrote into Title XIX that the states 
must pay the same reasonable costs for 
hospital care as it provided under Title 
XVIII. And as you know, the states, on the 
whole, have been paying only a fraction of 
the reasonable costs. There is no question 
in my mind that whatever the estimates are 
for Title XVIII, the costs are appreciably go- 
ing to increase, both Federal and state costs 
under Title XIX. I don’t know the estimate, 
Senator, but I do agree that it will be ap- 
preciable.” 

WILLTAxrs at that time unsuccessfully tried 
to elicit a firm estimate of the ten-year cost 
of Title XIX if it is implemented in its en- 
tirety by the 50 states, 

Wurms noted then that increased Fed- 
eral costs under the eight state programs al- 
ready approved at that time were estimated at 
$250-$260 million, as against the original 
HEW estimates of an extra $238 million in 
the first fully operative year of the Title 
XIX program. 

On this basis, he commented, “you have a 
multibillion-dollar error in your estimated 
cost of this proposal. And that concerns 
me.“ 

Cohen agreed that, depending on the scope 
of the state programs, the Federal cost could 
exceed $1 billion a year. 

Members of the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee, with a few exceptions who have not 
yet given careful study to the issue and 
therefore are unwilling to comment, are in 
general agreement that the New York law 
has spotlighted a serious problem that for 
the most part was overlooked during con- 
sideration of the omnibus social security bill, 
and that some action must be taken at the 
Federal level. 

There is, however, some divergence of 
opinion as to the urgency of the problem; 
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some feel action should be taken now, others 
would prefer to watch future developments 
at HEW, to give the matter more study, and 
perhaps wait until next year before reaching 
a decision on which direction to take. 

Rep. CEC. R. KING (D., Calif.), second- 
ranking majority member and principal 
sponsor of medicare, said the revelations of 
the New York law “caught us all by surprise,” 
and therefore he has no firm opinions on 
just how the problem should be resolved. 
He emphasized, however, that this is a 
“matter of concern with which the Com- 
mittee will have to deal.” 

This uncertainty as to the best approach 
was reflected by several other members of 
the Committee, who also conceded that they 
were unaware at the time of the potential 
implications raised by Title XIX. 

Rep. MartHa W. GrirrirnHs (D., Mich.), 
terming the New York law “utterly unrea- 
sonable,” said some action must be taken to 
set an income ceiling or comparable limiting 
standards, or to provide firm guidelines to be 
followed by HEW. 

Several Democrats were sharply critical of 
the medical profession, placing responsi- 
bility for Title XIX on the doctors’ organiza- 
tions that were pressing for expansion of 
Kerr-Mills as an alternative to medicare. 

Other top Republicans on the Committee 
are in agreement with Rep. BYRNES that the 
issue must be tackled—sooner or later. 

Second-ranking Republican THOMAS B. 
Curtis (Mo.), who supported the so-called 
doctor-sponsored eldercare“ advanced as a 
substitute for medicare, said that, under 
Title XIX, “eldercare has been expanded to 
everybody,” and that there was “no realiza- 
tion” of its potentialities—largely because 
“HEW distorted cost estimates,” 

The New York law, Curtis added, “is a 
fraud, but I don’t see how HEW can disap- 
prove it.” The problem which has arisen, 
he commented, is largely a result of rejection 
by Congress of a “reasonable, rational needs 
test,“ and of injecting general revenue fi- 
naneing into the social security structure 
under medicare. 

Third-ranking Ways and Means Republi- 
can Janus B. Urr (Calif.) suggested that 
Title XIX might be controlled by prohibit- 
ing Federal matching grants in excess of the 
average industrial wage of each state that 
submits a program. This approach, he said, 
would have the effect of lowering the income 
level in New York eligible for Federal money 
to the area of 82600-82700. 

The great majority of Senate Finance 
Committee members concur that something 
must be done, but they too offered varying 
shades of opinion regarding the urgency of 
immediate action. 

Sen. ANDERSON, despite his expressed con- 


cern over the potentialities of Title XIX, is , 


one of those who would prefer to await HEW 
action on the New York law, to “let things 
settle down, and then, if necessary, do some- 
thing next year.” 

ANDERSON also is concerned over the lack 
of definitive provisions for the funding of 
depreciation under both medicare and Title 
XIX, under the general requirement that 
providers of medical care services are to be 
reimbursed for their “reasonable costs.” He 
believes that the amounts providers get for 
depreciation should be funded, and if used 
for growth and development, should be dis- 
bursed in accordance with a definite and 
effective plan. 

Another high-ranking Democrat, who did 
not wish to be quoted by name, voiced strong 
opinions that Title XIX “must be changed. 
It can destroy the entire program for the 
aged. We must modify the Federal statute; 
if the law permits what New York is doing, 
it could break the whole program.” 

Another Democratic member of the Com- 
mittee, while supporting the “wait-and-see 
approach,” said that “we must use common 
sense and keep income eligibility standards 
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down to a reasonable level. If the states 
don’t use common sense, the Federal Gov- 
ernment must step in. The Federal law ap- 
pears to be such that the New York for- 
mula will stand up. If New York revises its 
statute to bring the limits within reasonable 
bounds, we should leave it alone, but if it 
is shown to be unreasonable, then Congress 
must step in.” 

Similar views were voiced by Sen. HERMAN 
E. TALMADGE (D., Ga.), who said that “we 
never intended poverty levels to be as 
high as some of those being set by the 
states. New York State is the most flagrant 
example. If the states don't take corrective 
action, Congress must take legislative ac- 
tion.” 

Sen. EUGENE J. McCartHy (D., Minn.), 
one of the few who said the unlimited pos- 
sibilities were recognizable at the time the 
law was , also favored a cautious at- 
titude. He cited Minnesota’s implementa- 
tion program as one that is reasonable, but 
conceded that “we may have to impose some 
limits in light of the New York law.” 

Sen. Paul. H. Douctas (D., II.) advanced 
no recommendations as to what action, if 
any, should be taken, but he outlined these 
views as to the origins of the issue: 

“Title XIX grew out of ‘eldercare.’ It was 
the product of the American Medical Asso- 
ciation. The income limits in the New York 
law are the product of Governor Rockefeller. 
If any abuses develop, they will be the fault 
of the AMA and Governor Rockefeller.” 

The Republican members of the Committee 
agree down the line with Sen. Williams that 
the problem will require some sort of action 
to curb the potentialities. 

Second-ranking Republican FRANK CARL- 
son (Kansas) said he is concerned that 
“other states may take advantage” of the 
cost loopholes now that New York has shown 
them the way. In fact, he noted, he has 
heard reports that Kansas is contemplating 
an upward revision of its anticipated bene- 
fit schedules. 

Sen. Cart T. Curtis (Nebr.) concurred 
that “if Title XIX is to be continued, some 
limits must be attached.” 

Sen. TuHruston B. Morron (Ky.), noting 
that “we didn’t envision the scope of Title 
XIX,” said that “this is a danger we must 
look into, one that could require amend- 
ments to the present law.” 

The overwhelming sentiment of the New 
York delegation is anti-Title XIX, anti-New 
York law, and pro-Federal action. 

There is no indication that this sentiment 
is based to any extent on party lines, al- 
though some Republican members contend 
that Democratic opposition to the New York 
law has been accentuated by the desire to 
build up a major campaign issue against 
Governor Rockefeller. 

The small minority groups that favors the 
status quo is for the most part concentrated 
in New York City and the outskirts, again 
without regard to party. 

But one powerful key figure—Sen. ROBERT 
F, Kennepy—is outspoken in his support of 
the New York law; his influence cannot be 
overlooked, even though it is balanced to 
a large extent by the stand of his Republican 
colleague, Sen. Jacos K. Javrrs, in support of 
Federal legislation. 

Sen. KENNEDY is on record as favoring the 
amended New York law, noting that he en- 
dorsed the original statute and said earlier 
that he did not think it should be amended. 
There should be no Federal legislation, ac- 
cording to Sen, Kennepy; if experience shows 
that further changes or cutbacks in the New 
York law might be advisable, this decision 
should be left up to the state authorities. 

Sen. Javits, on the other hand, is taking an 
active role in seeking prompt Congressional 
action. He said last week that he intends 
to maintain pressure on Ways and Means 
Chairman Ms, who had just returned from 


a primary campaign. 
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Sen. Javirs said that, at the very least, 
favorable action on his proposed amendments 
to Title XIX are needed this session. 

These amendments would: eliminate the 
prohibition against including a deductible 
feature with regard to hospital bills in a 
state plan; remove the Federal requirements 
that income eligibility standards be the same 
throughout the state, and permit the state 
to take into account differing costs in geo- 
graphic regions; and would give the states 
more flexibility to distinguish between the 
needs of different classes of aid recipients 
by repealing the requirement that identical 
benefits must be made available to all per- 
sons who qualify for aid. 

Proposals also have been introduced by 
Rep. SAMUEL S. STRATTON (D., Amsterdam), 
and by Rep. James M. HANLEY (D., Syracuse). 

Under one Stratton amendment, if the 
eligibility requirements of Title XIX and 
those of any state-financed program made 
possible by the Federal program cover more 
than 20 percent of the state population or 
persons whose family income is more than 
90 percent of average family income the 
state plan would be disapproved. A second 
amendment would require a state to demon- 
strate that its program will not discourage 
private health and employee insurance 
programs. 

Rep: STRATTON, along with a number of 
other New York members, stressed their seri- 
ous concern over the potential adverse im- 
pact of the New York law on individual and 
group health insurance plans. 

Rep. Stratton was not optimistic as to the 
chances of Congressional action this year, 
although he feels that HEW will approve the 
New York law which, he said, has been im- 
proved costwise only “slightly” by the recent 
amendments, It is imperative, he added, 
that “we set limits.” 

Rep. Haney said Congressional action is 
needed because “New York went way beyond 
the intent of Congress.” One of his amend- 
ments would require a person to be able to 
qualify for Federal public housing, under the 
yardstick of that law, in order to be eligible 
for medicaid; “Why employ a double stand- 
ard?,” he commented. 

The second Hanley amendment would add 
a deductibility clause along the lines of that 
proposed by JAvrrs. 

Rep. Haney noted that concern is intense 
in the Syracuse area, and commended your 
association for its active role there. 

Reflecting downstate opposition were the 
comments of Democrats OTIS G. PIKE (River- 
head, L.I.), Lester L. Woirr (Great Neck, 
L. I.), and ABRAHAM J. Mutter (Brooklyn) 
and HERBERT TENZER (Lawrence, L.I.). 

Said Rep. Pree; The New York legisla- 
ture went hog wild; it went ape. There was 
a lack of realization in the legislature as to 
what it was doing. The New York standards 
allow eligibility for those with money, and 
create dangers for those without money who 
are in real need. 

The amendments enacted later were good 
ones, but did not go far enough to return 
the implementation statute to a reasonable 
level. If it is determined that HEW does 
not have discretionary authority to act to 
curb the New York law, and I believe it is 
questionable whether HEW has this author- 
ity, then it is incumbent on Congress to 
amend the Federal law so as to offer guide- 
lines to prevent the recurrence of such 
circumstances in the future.” 

Noting that he had serious questions re- 
garding the income limit provisions of the 
New York law, Rep. Wotrr said that 
“changes in the Federal law might be in- 
dicated,” inasmuch as the New York law 
obviously does not reflect the intent of 
Congress. 

Rep. Tenzer, although he wants to see 
what HEW does with respect to the New 
York law, also felt that Federal amendments 
should be enacted to establish guidelines to 
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prevent future action “contrary to the origi- 
nal intent of Congress." The New York in- 
come standards defining “medically indigent 
are too high and should be revised.” 

“New York must amend its law further, 
or we must take steps to amend the Federal 
law,” Rep. MULTER declared. 

But downstater BENJAMIN S. ROSENTHAL 
(D., Elmhurst, L.I.) said that “I support the 
New York law as it is now.” 

Rep. SEYMOUR HALPERN (R., Forest Hills, 
LI.) said “I like the New York law the way 
it is.” 

Rep. JONATHAN B. BINGHAM (D., Bronx) 
voiced the opinion that the New York prob- 
lem has been “exaggerated.” 

Buffalo Rep. THADDEUS J. Duuskr (D.), 
supporting legislation along the lines of the 
amendments proposed by Sen. Javirs and 
Rep. STRATTON, said action should be taken 
this session to provide needed adjustments 
to shore up the “too many open ends” left 
by Title XIX. 

Rep. JOSEPH Y. RESNICK (D., Ellenville), 
whose voice was one of the earliest to be 
raised against the New York law, continued 
to emphasize the need for Federal action, 
cited as one supporting argument that “in 
one of my counties, 90 percent of the popula- 
tion would have been eligible for medicaid 
under the original New York law.“ Ways 
and Means Committee chairman Mutts, he 
pointed out, must be looked to if action is 
to be initiated. 

A senior Democrat, LEO W. O’Brien (Al- 
bany) expressed the view that the New York 
law, by “placing the eligibility levels un- 
realistically high, in effect creates a new 
class of exaggerated indigency. The politi- 
cal impact of the New York law is imponder- 
able. The New York legislature rushed in 
legally under existing law without knowl- 
edge or giving recognition to the ultimate 
cost impact. The cost could be astronomi- 
cal. The cost must be defined, so we must 
set cost limits graded on a state-by-state 
basis. 

“The New York law amounts to a handout 
for everybody in lieu of personal responsi- 
bility; its impact will be particularly ad- 
verse to private insurance plans,” he said. 

Republican Howard W. Rosison (Oswego) 
concurred with this line of reasoning, and 
said that “Congress must review and clarify 
its intent under Title XIX, and also should 
review the need for writing some restrictive 
guidelines into Title XIX—perhaps setting 
some maximum income limitations and con- 
trols over ‘resources’ that the states would 
have to follow in determining their eligibil- 
ity standards, and giving consideration, too, 
to the need for a ‘deductible’ clause in every 
State plan in order to prevent abuse there- 
under and to encourage all persons who can 
do so to continue to carry their own basic 
health-insurance protection.” 

One other leading upstate Republican, who 
requested anonymity, said that he and most 
of his colleagues are “aghast at the impli- 
cations of the New York law. Title XIX, 
as implemented in New York, reverses the 
normal approach of encouraging people to 
meet their own expenses to the extent pos- 
sible. It will have an adverse impact on 
private insurance plans. 

“There is no question that Congress must 
act, and the insurance industry and other 
affected businesses and professions should 
start a fire to overcome current inertia if 
they want action now.” 

AL GOLDSMITH. 


WESTMORELAND MESSAGE: COUR- 
AGE ADDRESSED TO VICTORY 
Mr. MATSUNAGA. Mr. Speaker, I 

ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 

man from Tennessee [Mr. FULTON] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 

Record and include extraneous matter. 
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The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Hawaii? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FULTON of Tennessee. Mr. 
Speaker, in view of the outrageous spec- 
tacle which has been occurring almost 
daily this week on Capitol Hill, I would 
like to bring to the attention of my col- 
leagues an editorial from the August 16 
edition of the Nashville Banner which is 
a direct and far more representative ex- 
pression. of national public opinion than 
the handful of irresponsible so-called 
Communists and radical leftists which 
have disgraced themselves and at- 
tempted to disgrace our Nation. 

The editorial is entitled “Westmore- 
land’s Message: Courage Addressed to 
Victory.” I commend it to the atten- 
tion and thoughtful consideration of 
every Member of the House: 


WESTMORELAND’S MESSAGE: COURAGE 
ADDRESSED TO VICTORY 


Resolute Americanism is more than words. 
It’s the conduct, the courage, the strength 
and skill—in short, the character—of a Na- 
tion. And nobody better personifies it than 
America’s sons in uniform; the fighting team 
of which Gen. William C. Westmoreland was 
speaking in assurances given to President 
Johnson, and through him to the whole con- 
stituency, that these forces “will not be de- 
feated by the Communists in Viet Nam.” 

The weekend consultations in Texas were 
in order. They provided him the opportu- 
nity not only to review with the Com- 
mander-in-Chief the progress of that war, 
but to express personally the conclusions 
therein reached; and to take back with him 
reciprocal assurances to his men that the 
nation stands with them. As the Chief Ex- 
ecutive stated it, the message is that “their 
determination and courage in Viet Nam will 
be matched by a dedicated resolve and sup- 
port here at home.” 

That spirit of unity entails provision of 
whatever it takes to win this war. It is pre- 
cisely what The Banner repeatedly has said 
must mark the nation’s total response, to 
wind up this conflict in victory in the short- 
est time possible. Military realism decrees 
it, unencumbered by policy-sniping shenani- 
gans which stab our fighting men in the back 
and lead to Free World disaster via appease- 
ment or defeat. 

General Westmoreland and his men are 
there to win. They were sent for that— 
and nothing less would have justified their 
mission and sacrifices to date. 

With the candor of one who knows the 


score, he entertains no illusions of easy vic- - 


tory. He does not rest his conclusions on 
dime-a-dozen rumors, nor couch his report 
in guesswork. He deals in fact; and the fact 
is progress toward victory—with that ob- 
jective attainable, given the full support 
which it is the right of these American sons 
to ask and expect. 

He confirmed their qualities: “They are a 
credit to America and our society. Their 
mothers and their wives can be truly proud 
of their attitude, their courage, their under- 
standing of the situation, their compassion, 
their integrity, and their endurance.” 

A soldier's soldier can appreciate those at- 
tributes on the firing-line—possessed, to a 
man, on the team he commands. They have 
not failed America on the front to which 
they were sent, and America must not fail 
them on the home front. 


EIGHT TENNESSEE NATIONAL 
GUARDSMEN 


Mr. MATSUNAGA. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
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man from Tennessee [Mr. FULTON] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Hawaii? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FULTON of Tennessee. Mr. 
Speaker, on Sunday, August 7, 1966, a 
tragic accident claimed eight Tennessee 
National Guardsmen. 

These men were members of Part Com- 
pany A, 1st Bn(M), 117th Infantry of 
Greeneville, Tenn. 

Mr. Speaker, these men were on mili- 
tary duty at the time of their death and 
were serving their Nation as are our men 
around the globe. 

There is little that can be said to com- 

fort their families and loved ones but I 
believe, and I am sure all will agree, they 
gave their lives for their country just as 
our men are giving their lives in Viet- 
nam. 
As recognition of and as a tribute to 
their sacrifice I would like to place the 
names of these Tennesseans in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD. 

Pfc. Jimmy L. Kenney, NG 25-345-073 
(age 23). Wife, Dawn H. Kenney, 222 
Lake Street, Greeneville, Tenn. 

Pfc. Ronnie J. Cox, NG 25-345-089 
(age 23). Father, J. C. Cox, 1414 North 
Main Street, Greeneville, Tenn. 

Sp4c. Harold L. Smith, NG 25-345-054 
(age 23). Wife, Gaynelle S. Smith, Route 
4, Greeneville, Tenn. 

Sp4c. Cody W. Erwin, NG 25-345-044 
(age 25). Wife, Carol C. Erwin, Route 1, 
Mosheim, Tenn. 

Sp4c. Harry E. Gass, NG 25-345-037 
(age 26). Father, George B. Gass, Route 
6, Greeneville, Tenn. 

Sp4c. Roy D. Hice, NG 25-345-085 (age 
23). Wife, Nellie J. Hice, Route 2, Afton, 
Tenn. 

Sgt. Elmer M. Mullins, NG 34-982-917 
(age 41). Wife, Peggy J. Mullins, 1314 
Snapps Ferry Road, Greeneville, Tenn. 

Pfc. Herbert F. Shelton, NG 25-345- 
084 (age 23). Wife, Barbara P. Shelton, 
Route 2, Afton, Tenn. 


A REHASH OF THE DICKEY- 
LINCOLN SCHOOL PROJECT 


Mr. MATSUNAGA. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from Maine [Mr. HATHAWAY] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Record and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Hawaii? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HATHAWAY. Mr. Speaker, re- 
gretfully, it appears that the House is 
again to be subjected to a rehash of the 
old, tired, and thoroughly discredited 
arguments relating to the Dickey-Lincoln 
School project. This project, as we are 
all aware, was authorized in the last 
session of Congress and funds were ap- 
propriated for advanced engineering 
work preparatory to construction. 

Over the past few weeks, material has 
been inserted into the Recorp in the 
guise of important new items of infor- 
mation which have developed since last 
consideration of this project.: This was 
again the case yesterday. 
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However, there is nothing new, nor 
important, contained in the latest inser- 
tion by the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
(Mr, CLARK]. Mr. CLARK is noted as the 
chief opponent of the project as I am 
its major proponent. 

The new information to which my col- 
league refers can be found in the testi- 
mony of Mr. Albert A. Cree, chairman of 
the Electric Coordinating Council, given 
before the House Public Works Commit- 
tee on August 9, 1965. Mr. Cree has been 
the chief lobbyist for the private utilities 
of New England in their selfish and ir- 
rational attacks on the Dickey-Lincoln 
project in order to stop any public de- 
velopment of my district or any area of 
New England irrespective of benefit, and 
I know personally, that a copy of this 
testimony was given to every Member of 
the House of Representatives before this 
matter was considered last year. 

Yes, the “new” information is nothing 
more than last year’s fiction which the 
Congress rejected. 

The gentleman from Pennsylvania 
(Mr. CLARK] estimates construction costs 
of the Dickey project at $14 to $15 mil- 
lion on an annual basis. Actually this 
figure includes not only construction 
costs but also operation and maintenance 
charges and the annual cost of adminis- 
tration of power sales. Also, what is not 
reflected in this $14 to $15 million are 
the value of downstream benefits accru- 
ing to the United States and the bene- 
fits accruing from area redevelopment 
and outdoor recreation. These benefits 
reduce the average annual costs to about 
$12.9 million. 

Relating to other “new” information, 
the other figures have been derived from 
Mr. Cree’s testimony of a year ago. 
Frankly, these figures do not agree with 
those of the Corps of Engineers and the 
Department of the Interior. These agen- 
cies have computed the average cost of 
power at 13.6 mills per kilowatt-hour, not 
16. They have computed the cost of 
peaking power at 20 mills, not 32—and 
this is considerably cheaper than any 
other alternative delivered cost of peak- 
ing power in New England including 
plants contemplated under the newest of 
technology. 

This broad brush castigation of two 
great and respected agencies of the Fed- 
eral Government, including the implica- 
tion that they would deliberately distort 
an economic analysis which was prepared 
under congressionally approved guide- 
lines, is distasteful to me. If they had 
wanted to do this, why report that the 
average cost was 13.6 mills and peaking 
costs were 20 mills? Why not report they 
were 7 mills and 13 mills, or any other 
lower figure? 

Again, I think that we should be aware 
that the Corps of Engineers and the De- 
partment of the Interior have achieved 
worldwide renown in this field. Their 
expertise is constantly sought by gov- 
ernment and industry throughout the 
world. They have planned, constructed, 
and are operating more water resources 
development projects than any other 
agency in the world. In my dealings 
with these agencies, I have found con- 
scientious men of integrity and ability 
and they deserve credit for their work— 
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not the abuse to which they are sub- 
jected. 

Regarding the Dickey-Lincoln School 
project, these agencies studied it for 10 
years. Their findings were reviewed and 
approved by the Federal Power Commis- 
sion, another respected agency in the 
electric power field, which has reviewed 
more hydroelectric projects than any 
other organization, public or private, in 
the world. The financial analysis was 
accepted by the Bureau of the Budget 
which, as many of us know, will not ap- 
prove such projects unless the financial 
data is sound, accurate, and complete. 
The project was reported out of the 
House Public Works Committee—a body 
which has legislatively reviewed more 
such projects than any other parliamen- 
tary body in the world. 

Yet, in the face of this overwhelming 
body of fact, a group of power company 
lobbyists who are noted for persuavisness 
in selling the wholly antipublic power 
line of their companies still say all of 
these agencies are wrong. 

Indeed, even assuming the dubious 
projections of these companies that 
power from Dickey could only be sold at 
an average cost of 10 mills per kilowatt- 
hour, I would like to point out that even 
this is 50 percent less than they are now 
charging cooperative and municipal sys- 
tems in my district. 

A last word about taxes which these 
companies purportedly pay. Let us get 
one thing straight: they are tax collec- 
tors—not payers. The electric utilities 
of this country enjoy a unique tax sub- 
sidy under our current tax laws. They do 
not pay a Federal income tax on yearly 
profits; they are allowed to collect the 
income tax they owe from the consumers 
they serve. These companies—unlike no 
others—are permitted to treat income 
taxes as a business expense rather than 
an obligation of citizenship. Under this 
unique system, the utility company is 
permitted to charge their customers for 
Federal income taxes during the course 
of a year before any profits are deter- 
mined. Every time a consumer pays his 
electric bill he is paying that utility’s 
taxes. 

If I have learned one thing as this 
project successfully moved through the 
executive and legislative process, it is 
this: The days of Samuel Insull are 
legendary in the electric utility industry, 
but the legacy of his arrogance and his 
contempt still remains in some of the 
industry’s executives. 


CHANGING POSITIONS: A POLITI- 
CAL FACT OF LIFE 


Mr. MATSUNAGA. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from Texas [Mr. PATMAN] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Hawaii? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, in nearly 
38 years in this House, I have observed a 
great many changes in our country. In 
these changing times, it is the changes in 
the men who represent our citizens that 
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are most visible at first. Our represent- 
atives must reflect the views of those they 
represent, and the will of the people 
sooner or later is reflected in Congress. 
Either a Member will not come back to 
Washington or he will change his views 
that had been previously held. 

With this in mind, Mr. Speaker, I was 
surprised and delighted to read the re- 
marks of the distinguished minority 
leader, the gentleman from Michigan 
(Mr. GERALD R. Forn] on the disturbing 
signs in our economy. With all due re- 
spect to the gentleman’s intelligence, I 
would hope that the minority leader 
might in the future get his definition of 
inflation and recession straight, whether 
we are or are not in an inflation or is it 
a recession? With that aside, I do wish 
to congratulate the gentleman on his rec- 
ognition of the extremely tight condition 
of the money market, tightened and 
milked dry by the Federal Reserve 
Board’s decision of last December to raise 
the discount rate 12 percent and regula- 
tion Q 37 percent. From the reports I 
have seen, Mr. Ford pinned the blame 
for the drying up of the money market to 
the Federal Reserve’s decision of Decem- 
ber. I again commend the gentleman’s 
shrewd observation and would call to his 
attention my remarks of last December 
in our Joint Economic Committee hear- 
ings on the Fed’s decision when I warned 
the American public of what exactly the 
gentleman from Michigan observed a few 
days ago. High interest rates hurt every- 
one, even the banks. 

Over the years, the Republican Party 
has switched its stand on many impor- 
tant issues, so it is not an unexpected oc- 
currence when a statement, such as the 
minority leader recently made, appears. 
The Republican Party should not, then, 
be too surprised when some Democrats 
announce that they have changed their 
position from opposition to support of 
H.R. 14544, the Participation Sales Act 
of 1966. This bill is vital if we are to 
continue the Government lending pro- 
gram; the buildup in the Government’s 
loan portfolio is $33 billion. This bill will 
reduce this portfolio. We all must real- 
ize that to be an effective Representative, 
an open mind is a vital political attribute, 
not only a political attribute but a polit- 
ical fact of life. 


CRISIS DEEPENING IN HOMEBUILD- 
ING INDUSTRY AS FUNDS CON- 
TINUE TO LEAVE THE THRIFT 
INSTITUTIONS 


Mr. MATSUNAGA. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from Texas [Mr. PaTMAN] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Hawaii? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, every 
day brings a new crisis report to me on 
the situation being faced by prospective 
homeowners and hopeful homebuild- 
ers. Everyone now admits that we are 
facing a desperate condition in the 
mortgage market, meaning the destruc- 
tion of the long-held dreams of home- 
ownership for thousands of our families 
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and the loss of business and jobs for the 
thousands in the homebuilding industry. 

I place the blame squarely on the 
shoulders of the Federal Reserve Board 
who so blindly and so indifferently in- 
flicted the present crisis on the American 
public last December when they raised 
the amount of interest commercial 
banks may pay on time deposits, caus- 
ing a tremendous outflow from the mort- 
gage lending thrift institutions. 

The Home Builders Association of 
Hartford County, Conn., have sent me 
the results of a recent poll of Connecti- 
cut homebuilders concerning the situa- 
tion in their present plans for home 
construction. The results are not sur- 
prising, knowing what we do of the 
present situation, but they reveal, I be- 
lieve, a tragic situation. 

Plans for building starts are off 85 
percent since 1965; 69 percent of the 
builders polled attributed this drastic 
decline to the shortage of mortgage 
money. Also, I would like to call to the 
attention of the Members a letter from 
a savings and loan executive in Irving, 
Tex., revealing the terrible situation 
which his association faces with interest 
rates climbing to record highs. Some of 
the local associations have been priced 
out of the market due to a 50-percent 
loss of savings. 

Mr. Speaker, I call the Members’ at- 
tention to the following letters: 


THE HOME BUILDERS ASSOCIATION 
OF HARTFORD COUNTY, INC., 
West Hartford, Conn., August 5, 1966. 
Congressman WRIGHT PATMAN, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN PATMAN: Several weeks 
ago, this Association addressed a rather 
lengthy letter to you in which we expressed 
our concern over the “tight money” situa- 
tion as it pertained to residential mortgage 
financing. 

At that time, our Connecticut builders 
were busy building on previous commit- 
ments, but were growing apprehensive about 
declining sales, financing for future develop- 
ment and construction, and the possibility 
of a developing crisis. 

Now, the builder finds himself facing a des- 
perate situation, New homes already built 
cannot be sold because buyers are having 
difficulty selling their existing homes. He 
cannot continue to build in the face of 
rising costs of money and materials, and the 
reluctance and downright refusal of many 
lenders to issue commitments, He has found 
himself cutting back on production, aban- 
doning plans for proposed construction, and 
as a result losing or laying-off skilled, hard- 
to-find construction workers. 

These firsthand accounts of trouble haven’t 
shown up in the cold statistics as yet, but 
the builders are hurting now, and their cut- 
backs will show up in the statistics when it is 
too late to do anything about the loss in pro- 
duction, : 

Rather than discuss the plight of the 
builder in vague or general terms, we would 
like to submit to you, the results of a survey 
we conducted among our builders in the cen- 
tral Connecticut area. These results are en- 
closed for your information. 

Unfortunately, the survey results are not 
complete at this time, but returns to date 
have been tabulated: These results are based 
upon a 24% return. While not con- 
clusive, we believe they are indicative of 
the total picture and spell-out clearly what 
is happening in home building in Con- 
necticut, 
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Unless remedial action is taken in the 
weeks ahead and substantial improvement in 
the residential mortgage market realized, 
Connecticut can expect a sharp drop in starts 
for new single and multiple dwelling units 
this Fall. This slow-down will carry through 
the Spring of 1967, depending upon how 
much and how soon action is taken to cor- 
rect the mortgage situation. 

We call upon the Congress and the Admin- 
istration to adopt the corrective measures 
now before the Congress (H.R. 15639, S. 3529, 
H.R. 16352 and H.R. 14026) which would help 
put money back into home building and 
would help end the interest rate war, and 
also to establish a national housing policy 
designed to maintain a healthy and viable 
home building industry. This is essential to 
our national economy and to provide a proper 
living environment for all our citizens. 

Sincerely, 
RUSSELL R. NAUGHTON, 
Executive Vice President, 


SPECIAL HOMEBUILDERS SURVEY 


Preliminary Results as of July 29, 1966— 
(Based upon a 24% return.) 

1. Have you changed your 1966 building 
plans since last Fall? 84% of the builders 
responding said “yes.” 

2. If yes. How? 

Last Fall, these builders planned to build 
623 singles; 826 multiples in 66. 

In March 66, they planned to build 531 
singles; 514 multiples in 66. 

In July 66 they expected to build 325 
singles; 168 multiples in 66. 

A 48% reduction in single units planned; 
79.7% reduction in multiples. 

3. If there has been a change in your 
plans, to what do you attribute this? 
Builders) attributing reduction in starts 


to: 

Percent 
OE SS ee eae ae 69.0 
UNE me — 14.6 
General economic conditions 9.4 
ET A sgh) ee RT AES ES TS A SF LARA LYS AS OL 4.4 
H ⁰ l ss rc se 2.6 


4. Have you had a sales price change since 
last summer? If so, how much? 
Prices increased by: 


[Percent of builders responding] 


cc 35 
eee 14 tia CAER SS 20 
SKO Lek. eee 15 

MOOT Bip ůͥmͤ 2 2 5 
$1,000 (less than) 25 


Price changes of $500-$3,000 were broken 
down to a rise in: Financing costs of $300- 
500, material cost of 6100-500, labor costs of 
$100-500, land cost of $1,000-2,000, other 
costs—None. 

5. In what price range are your houses? 


[Percent of builders responding] 


$17,000-$19,000 ~:~ 24-522 24-- ie i 5 
$20,000-$25,000 ~--.----.--~--.---.---- 10 
$25,000-$30,000 ~...--_-.---------_-..- 30 
$30,000-$35,000 ...---..-....----.------ 35 
r ee cca 20 


6. Have you had prospective buyers in re- 
cent weeks, and lost a sale because the buyer 
failed to qualify for mortgage financing? 
75% of the builders responding said “yes.” 

7. How much of a down payment did these 
prospective buyers have? 45% were prepared 
to make a 20% down payment, 15% were 
prepared to make a 10% down payment, 
10% were prepared to make a 25% down pay- 
ment, 30% amount of down payment not 
indicated. 

8. Of those buyers who did qualify, what 
down payment did they make? 40% madea 
25% down payment, 30% made a one-third 
down payment, 15% made a 20% down pay- 
ment, 10% made a 10% down payment, 5% 
made a 50% down payment. 
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9. Have you lost sales due to buyer re- 
sistance to mortgage interest rates? 55% 
of the builders responding said “yes.” 

What was the interest rate objected to by 
the buyers? 50% objected to an interest 
rate of 614%, 20% reported objections to 
6% % and to 6% plus 2 pts. 

10. Have you attempted, in recent weeks, 
to obtain a new or future commitment for 
development-construction financing? 75% 
of the respondents said yes,“ 35% of these 
builders were refused on new commitments, 
18% of those obtaining new commitments 
had them reduced in amount by the bank. 

11. Under present market conditions, what 
are your building plans for Fall? 48% will 
build on contract only, 45% plan only to 
complete what is now under construction, 
5.8% plan minimum activity, enough to keep 
key workers busy, 1.2% report suspending 


operations. 
12. Plans for Spring, 1967? 100% of re- 
spondents are uncertain. Plans depend 


upon market conditions. 
13. Please comment on market conditions 
and activity of your firm. 


A SAMPLING OF SURVEY COMMENTS 

“Unless the money market eases, the con- 
struction industry and particularly housing 
is bound to grind to a halt.“ 

“Suspending all building activity until 
conditions improve,” 

“My opinion concerning the tight money 
situation is that if it keeps up another four- 
months we’ll be in for a tremendous financial 
problem as well as a tremendous labor lay- 
off.” 

“Unless there are changes in the mortgage 
market, especially for second-time home buy- 
ers, there will be no activity with my firm. 
We cannot get any commitments from lend- 
ing institutions for refinancing of the sec- 
ond home, of which in the price range and 
size of our homes, we depend on at least 
50% of this type of buyer.” 

“Plans uncertain, but probably down to 
a minimum just to keep help going.“ 

“From October, 1965 to April, 1966, our 
dollar volume was close to $600,000. Since 
tight money, we have liquidated on Cor- 
poration—canceled all options—sold off all 
assets. 4 years of hard work down the drain.” 

“With the present problem of tight money 
at hand we will be very hesitant to start any 
new single family dwellings.” 

“We have become deeply mired by tight 
money and are changing thoughts on a daily 
basis—It is impossible to plan when banks 
and lending agencies tell us—‘no money un- 
til 1967 and in some cases 1968’.” 

“Tight money has had a serious effect on 
our sales to date, and we expect to find a 
worse condition in the Fall which may permit 
us to survive the winter months. If relief 
is not. made available before Spring, we will 
be forced to liquidate and quit the building 
business as we know it.” 

“A drastic curtailment in plans, although 
demand is very strong.” 

“Unless conditions improve, will build on 
contract only.” 

“Future is uncertain, due to shortage of 
mortgage money. Advance commitments 
are not secure, so we are playing it by ear. 
I have land for multiple dwelling but no 
financing.” 


First FEDERAL, SAVINGS AND LOAN 
ASSOCIATION OF IRVING, 
August 8, 1966. 
The Honorable WRIGHT PATMAN, 
Rayburn House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN PaTMAN: All of the 
savings and loan associations in the Dallas 
area, with one exception, are paying 5% per 
annum, and it appears to me from their op- 
erating statements that less than one third 
of them have earnings for this high rate. 
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We were the last association in Dallas to 
go to 5%, and did so only after a loss of 
$1,200,000 in deposits in five working days— 
I must say the Federal Home Loan Bank 
System did make the money available, and 
all we had to do was make a phone call and 
draw a draft to honor each and every with- 
drawal. 

Of course, we have just been informed, 
effective September 1, 1966, the minimum 
rate the Federal Home Loan Bank System 
will charge a member institution will be 
534% and on all advances made to honor 
withdrawals in excess of 15% we must then 
send any increase in savings to the Home 
Loan Bank to reduce the advances made to 
honor the withdrawals. 

We have one sayings and loan in Dallas 
County—Trinity Savings and Loan, that 
chose not to increase their rate to 5, but 
stayed at 414%. Their withdrawals since June 
30 are now nearly 30% of their savings as of 
that date, and it appears that prior to the 
end of 1966 their advances from the Home 
Loan Bank could very easily be 50% of their 
total savings. 

Obviously, they are out of the loan market, 
and with savings withdrawals to approxi- 
mately 60%, their cost of money (444% to 
the saver and 534% to the Home Loan Bank) 
will average in excess of the 5% the rest of 
us are paying, and their operating ratio will 
be a great deal higher than if they had 
chosen to go up to the 5% rate every other 
savings and loan in this area is paying. 

I give you this information only with the 
thought that you might like to have Mr. 
Horne keep you carefully advised of the sav- 
ings withdrawals of this state chartered, fed- 
erally insured association whose assets De- 
cember 31, 1965 were just less than $1,000 be- 
low 17 million, 

We personally have our hands full with de- 
linquent loan customers, as well as being 
short of money, and thought you might like 
to have an opportunity to observe a small 
home-owned savings and loan that I believe 
made the wrong decision in trying to buck 
the trend of high cost of money. 

Thought you might like to have an extra 
copy of the July 23, 1966 Business Week arti- 
cle which is enclosed. i 

Yours very truly, 
Rosert M. NELSON, 
President. 


SUPPORT FOR H.R. 14026 EMPHA- 
SIZES NEED TO AID HOMEBUILD- 
ING AND HOMEOWNING 


Mr. MATSUNAGA. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from Texas [Mr. PATMAN] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Record and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Hawaii? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, the need 
for remedial action to aid our devastated 
homebuilding industry, our discouraged 
homeowning public, and our troubled 
economy grows every day. I have been 
informed by savings and loan people in 
the St. Louis area that there was a net 
savings outflow of $44 million reported in 
July—that is, $44 million out of the mort- 
gage market, $44 million worth of homes 
that our citizens will not be able to buy. 

Reports from all over the Nation re- 
veal that the loss being experienced by 
builders means thousands of workers 
without work. This calls for immediate 
congressional action to mitigate the 
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tight-money high-interest-rate policy of 
the Federal Reserve Board. 

Mr. Speaker, I would like to call to the 
attention of my colleagues a letter from a 
savings and loan executive responding to 
charges that the thrift industry has be- 
come obsolete and crybabies to Congress. 
The letter states: 


The quintessence of our specialized field 
(lending for homeownership) is still the goal 
of every family in our country. Home owner- 
ship is our specialty, and the techniques and 
application of same, our forte. 


Many savings and loan associations 
from around the country report that they 
are making no more mortgage commit- 
ments, which means that the supplier of 
44 percent of our home financing is no 
longer financing homes. 

Mr. Speaker, I include the following 
letters supporting H.R. 14026 in the REC- 
orp following my remarks: 


TRHOS. C. JUN CONSTRUCTION CO., 
Godfrey, Ill., August 11, 1966, 
Hon. WRIGHT PATMAN, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Mr. Parman: The writer of this letter is 
President of the Home Builder's associa- 
tion of Madison County, Mlinois and is very 
much concerned, as well as all members of 
our association, with the moi crisis, 
better known as “Tight Money Situation” 
which is prevailing today and has been 
steadily getting worse for the last 6 months. 
You may have received communications or 
telegrams from me recently, and I know that 
some steps have been taken, but from vari- 
ous reports, not enough is being done and 
that is the reason for my writing to you 


again. 

We feel H.R. 15639 should be pushed for 
passage. We also feel that H.R. 14026, which 
is designed to stop rise in interest rates 
should be passed. We feel that the compe- 
tition between banks, Savings and Loans, 
and some forms of government securities 
should be leveled off so that more money 
will be put into accounts for home mortgage 
lending. 
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You are well aware of the fact that the 
building industry has already been cut back 
anywhere from 15 to 70 percent varying in 
different areas. You, also, well realize this 
is throwing skilled craftsmen out of work, 
and God only knows there is a shortage in 
all skilled craftsmen in the building industry 
at the present time. The loss of these 
craftsmen to other industries means that 
many of them will NOT come back. Any- 
one can add up the score and will know that 
there will also occur a cut back in the manu- 
facturing of all materials that go into build- 
ing. Every day that goes by without some 
permanent relief is going to greatly affect our 
entire national economy. 

On July 27, a meeting was held in Wash- 
ington D.C. and attended by approximately 
800 members of the home building industry, 
and I think that our point was made well 
known to everybody that attended. I would 
appreciate receiving a reply from you ad- 
vising me of your feelings on this matter. 

Very truly yours, 
TOS. O. JUN, 


COMMUNITY FEDERAL SAVINGS AND 
LOAN ASSOCIATION, 
St. Louis, Mo., August 12, 1966. 
Hon. WRIGHT PATMAN, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN: I want to thank you 
for your valiant attempt to help ease the 
situation for savings and loan associations 
all over the country. 

Just to give you an idea of what July ex- 
perience was here in St. Louis, I am giving 
you the report of the experience of all but 
three of the associations. They did not re- 
port with the League but undoubtedly their 
experience was similar to that of the others. 

This gives you an idea of how drastic the 
situation is—and now to top it all off, to- 
day’s newspaper has the enclosed ad of three 
banks offering 5% % on CDs. 

I am glad there is someone in Washington 
who knows about the plight of savings and 
loan associations and is trying to do some- 
thing about it. 

More power to you. 

Cordially, 
JOHN H, ARMBRUSTER, President, 


Savings report, July 1966 


Bonne Terre. 
Carondelet 
CN 
Clayton Savings & Loan, Hannibal. 
Columbia 

Community.. 
Conservative. 


New Age 
Northwestern 


Uni 
University City 
Washington Federal 


Income Withdrawn Gain Loss 
$150, 368 $282, 825 $132, 457 
2, 888, 544 3, 345, 893 457, 349 
180, 940 308, 926 127, 986 
6, 425, 247 7, 815, 395 890, 148 
817, 290 1, 166, 652 349, 362 
252, 923 286, 976 34, 053 
1, 168, 945 1, 362, 875 193, 930 
8, 498, 005 22, 535, 454 14, 037, 449 
409, 279 1, 483, 174 1, 073, 895 
182, 815 2, 134, 433 1, 951, 618 
712, 698 2, 042, 154 1, 329, 456 
1, 758, 059 3, 480, 721 1, 722, 662 
as 910 | 946,640 160, 730 
212,140 | 3 4 340 2, 280, 208 
1, 212, 146 b 
1, 220 676 2, 733, 250 1,493, 574 
1, 982, 251 1,440,608 | 63541, 643 
3, 806, 894 3, 881, 393 74, 499 
180, 906 545, 899 364, 993 
1,079, 701 4, 612, 346 3, 582, 645 
484, 865 912, 092 427, 227 
1, 520, 530 1,336,286 | 134,244 
2, 247, 500 7, 008, 417 4, 850, 917 
937, 910 2, 5683 1, 596, 673 
336, 968 558, 962. 221, 994 
2,369, 254 4, 647, 125 2,277,871 
952, 421 2, 843, 049 1 628 
177, 602 668, 799 197 
3, 612, 539 3, 306, 878 
464,119 951, 003 
208, 825 746, 562 
206, 938 1, 075, 503 
201, 101 153, 662 
48,176,288 | 91, 570, 913 
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Bay Crry FEDERAL Savines & Loan 
ASSOCIATION, 
Bay City, Tex., August 12, 1966. 
Hon. WRIGHT PATMAN, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear REPRESENTATIVE: From this great dis- 
tance we have been wondering why Con- 
gress seems to have dropped or ignored the 
two Bills H.R. 14026 and H.R. 15639 which 
you introduced sometime ago, which in our 
opinion would alleviate the situation that 
Savings & Loan Associations, the Home Buy- 
ing Public, Homebuilders and Allied Indus- 
tries find themselves now in. 

Have just read the address by Honorable 
Jim Wright given on Aug. 3rd. and from 
what we read in the papers this had no effect 
whatever on the Congress. 

We think that you have been doing a 
great work on this subject and am sure will 
continue to do all that you can but unless 
Congress wakes up and does something the 
effects are going to be disastrous as far as 
homebuilding is concerned. 

We have had to quit making home loan 
in order to go through with our formers 
commitments. 

Thanking you for the interest you have 
shown in this situation Iam, 

Sincerely yours, 
A, H. WADSWORTH, President. 


AMERICAN SAVINGS AND LOAN AS- 
SOCIATION, 
New York, N.Y., August 9, 1966. 

Hon. WRIGHT PATMAN, 

Chairman, The House Banking and Currency 
Committee, House Office Building, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

Dear MR. CHAIRMAN: We are greatly dis- 
turbed by the current monetary situation 
which seems to be worsening, and it seems 
that we in the Savings and Loan Industry 
have acquired the image of a “cry baby.” 
Let me state unequivocally that we are not 
as spoiled as we are made to appear. We do 
not shrink from competition or adversity, we 
welcome the opportunity to vie for the sav- 
ings dollar. It seems that according to Mr. 
J. L. Robertson and the other knowledgeable 
members of the Federal Reserve Board, we 
are an entity that is becoming obsolete. The 
consensus of many learned economists is 
that we cannot survive, and that the only 
salvation is by congressional law. Well, let 
me say that we will be around for many 
years to come; and that we shall prosper 
when the theme is prosperity and we shall re- 
cede when the theme is recession. 

The quintessence of our specialized field 
is still the goal of every family in our coun- 
try. Home ownership is our specialty, and 
the techniques and application of same, our 
forte. 

There is no denying that the outflow of 
funds from our institutions has caused a 
great deal of dismay, if not consternation. 
But, perhaps we have been lax and compla- 
cent, and this situation shall lead to innova- 
tion and imagination in our industry. 

We are now in a readjustment stage, and 
we are attempting to compete for the sav- 
ings dollar as best we can; but let me assure 
you that we are doing so with forethought 
and frugality. Let me assure you that we 
have prided ourselves in being acute in grant- 
ing our mortgage loans; and that we do not 
approve loans predicted on yield alone. We 
would not compromise the quality of our 
assets for the luxury of garnering a lucrative 
return on our investments. 

In closing, let me state that we are going 
to continue to be the homeowners and build- 
ers. best friend; our institution has been in 
business for some seventy odd years; and 
we intend to stay in business. Perhaps we 
have to change our services and techniques, 
and perhaps we have to tighten our belt a 
bit, and pull ourselves up by our bootstraps; 
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but whatever it takes, we are prepared to 
make whatever sacrifices and ramifications 
that are necessary. 
Very truly yours, 
GEORGE J. RUGGIERI, 
Vice President and Controller. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave of ab- 
sence was granted to: 

Mrs. Hansen of Washington, for 
August 26 through August 31, on ac- 
count of official business. 

Mr. RANDALL, for August 23, on account 
of official business; opening of State fair 
in his congressional district. 

Mr. FLYNT (at the request of Mr. 
Boccs), for August 18, on account of of- 
ficial business. 

Mr. Mack (at the request of Mr. 
ALBERT), for today, on account of official 
business. 


SPECIAL ORDERS GRANTED 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
address the House, following the legisla- 
tive program and any special orders 
heretofore entered, was granted to: 

Mr. Hottrietp, for 30 minutes, today, 
and to revise and extend his remarks and 
include extraneous material. 

Mr. WHITTEN, for 10 minutes, today, 
and to revise and extend his remarks. 

Mr. Sms (at the request of Mr. 
eaten for 20 minutes, on August 

2. 

Mr. TaLcorTT, for 15 minutes, on August 
18, to revise and extend his remarks and 
include extraneous material. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
extend remarks in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recor, or to revise and extend remarks 
was granted to: 

Mr. Brooxs to revise and extend his 
remarks and include extraneous mate- 
rial. 

Mr. Gross and to include extraneous 
matter. 

(The following Members at the request 
of Mr. Carrer and to include extraneous 
matter:) 

Mr. ARENDS. 

Mr. BERRY. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. Matsunaca) and to include 
extraneous matter:) 

Mr. Jones of Alabama. 

Mr. O’Neau of Georgia. 

Mr. Tuck. 

Mr. RESNICK. 


SENATE BILL REFERRED 


A bill of the Senate of the following 
title was taken from the Speaker's table 
and, under the rule, referred as follows: 

S. 3391. An act to amend the Shipping Act, 


1916, as amended, to authorize exemption 
from the provisions of the act; to the Com- 


mittee on Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


Mr. BURLESON, from the Committee 
on House Administration, reported that 
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that committee had examined and found 
truly enrolled bills of the House of the 
following titles, which were thereupon 
signed by the Speaker: 

H.R. 13277. An act to amend the Revised 
Organic Act of the Virgin Islands to provide 
for the reapportionment of the Legislature 
of the Virgin Islands; and 

H.R. 13881. An act to authorize the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture to regulate the transpor- 
tation, sale, and handling of dogs, cats, and 
certain other animals intended to be used 
for purposes of research or experimentation, 
and for other purposes, 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. MATSUNAGA. Mr. Speaker, I 
move that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly 
(at 6 o’clock and 17 minutes p.m.), un- 
der its previous order, the House ad- 
journed until Monday, August 22, 1966, at 
12 o’clock noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, execu- 
tive communications were taken from 
the Speaker’s table and referred as fol- 
lows: 


2654. A communication from the President 
of the United States, transmitting an 
amendment to the request for appropria- 
tions for the fiscal year 1967 involving a 
net decrease for the Atlantic-Pacific Inter- 
oceanic Canal Study Commission; to the 
Committee on Appropriations, and ordered 
to be printed. 

2655. A communication from the President 
of the United States, transmitting a draft 
of proposed legislation to amend section 112 
of the Internal Revenue Code of 1954 to in- 
crease from $200 to $500 the monthly com- 
bat pay exclusion for commissioned officers 
serving in combat zones (H. Doc. No. 469); to 
the Committee on Ways and Means and or- 
dered to be printed, 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUB- 
LIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr. HALEY: Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. H.R. 9332. A bill to pro- 
vide for guarantee and insurance of loans 
to Indians and Indian organizations (Rept. 
No. 1860). Referred to the Committee of 
the Whole House on the State of the Union. 

Mr, GARMATZ: Committee of conference. 
Conference report on S. 2858, an act to 
amend section 502 of the Merchant Marine 
Act, 1936, relating to construction differ- 
ential subsidies (Rept. No. 1861). Ordered 
to be printed. 

Mr. O'BRIEN: Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. H.R. 15953. A bill to amend 
section 8 of the Revised Organic Act of the 
Virgin Islands to increase the special revenue 
bond borrowing authority, and for other pur- 
poses; with amendment (Rept. No. 1862). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. McMILLAN: Committee on the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. H.R. 16940. A bill to 
amend the provisions of the act of April 8, 
1935, relating to the board of trustees of 
Trinity College, of Washington, D.C,; with 
amendment (Rept. No. 1863). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House. 
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PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. MADDEN: 

H.R. 17138. A bill to improve the operation 
of the legislative branch of the Federal Gov- 
ernment, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. BANDSTRA: 

H.R. 17139. A bill to establish an emergency 
program of direct Federal assistance in the 
form of grants and loans to certain hospitals 
in critical need of new beds and related 
facilities in order to meet the demands for 
service resulting from new and expanded 
Federal programs; to the Committee on In- 
terstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. BENNETT: 

H.R. 17140. A bill to amend the Internal 
Security Act of 1950; to the Committee on 
Un-American Activities. 

By Mr. CORBETT: 

H.R. 17141. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to encourage the con- 
struction of facilities to control water and 
air pollution by allowing a tax credit for 
expenditures incurred in constructing such 
facilities and by permitting the deduction, or 
amortization over a period of 1 to 5 years, 
of such expenditures; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. DINGELL: 

H.R. 17142. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to provide a credit 
against the Federal income tax for State 
and local income taxes paid by an individual 
during the taxable year; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. DOWDY: 

H.R. 17143. A bill to amend the Export Con- 
trol Act of 1949 to provide notice, hearing, 
and judicial review with respect to any pro- 
hibition or curtailment of the exportation of 
agricultural commodities; to the Committee 
on Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. DYAL: 

H.R. 17144. A bill to amend title 18, United 
States Code, to prohibit a parent who does 
not have custody of a child from taking such 
child across the boundary of a State under 
certain circumstances; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mrs. HANSEN of Washington: 

H.R. 17145. A bill to exclude from income 
certain reimbursed moving expenses; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. MORSE: 

H. R. 17146. A bill to amend the Universal 
Military Training and Service Act with re- 
spect to the exemption of the sole surviving 
able-bodied son in certain families; to the 
Committee on Armed Services, 

By Mr. NIX: 

H.R. 17147. A bill to amend section 302 of 
title 37, United States Code, to improve mil- 
itary physician career inducements, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Armed 
Services. 
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By Mr. OLSEN of Montana: 

H.R. 17148. A bill to amend title II of the 
Social Security Act to increase the amount of 
the monthly benefits payable thereunder, to 
raise the wage base, to provide for cost-of- 
living increases in such benefits, to increase 
the amount of the benefits payable to wid- 
ows, to provide for contributions to the 
social security trust funds from the general 
revenues, to otherwise extend and improve 
the insurance system established by such 
title, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. REUSS: 

H.R. 17149. A bill to amend title II of the 
Social Security Act to provide a 20-percent, 
across-the-board increase in benefits there- 
under, financed with appropriated funds; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. ROUDEBUSH: 

H.R. 17150. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to allow an incentive 
tax credit for a part of the cost of construct- 
ing or otherwise providing facilities for the 
control of water or air pollution, and to 
permit the amortization of such cost within 
a period of from 1 to 5 years; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. ROUSH: 

H.R. 17151. A bill to provide criminal pen- 
alties for incitement of riots and civil dis- 
turbances, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. ST GERMAIN: 

H. R. 17152. A bill to authorize the Secre- 
tary of the Interior to develop, through the 
use of experiment and demonstration plants, 
practicable and economic means for the pro- 
duction by the commercial fishing industry 
of fish protein concentrate; to the Commit- 
tee on Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

By Mr. VIGORITO: 

H.R. 17153. A bill to amend title II of the 
Social Security Act to provide for cost-of- 
living increases in the benefits payable there- 
under; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. CALLAN: 

H.R. 17154. A bill to provide for an exten- 
sion of Interstate Highway 29 into Nebraska, 
including a bridge; to the Committee on 
Public Works. 

By Mr. LANGEN: 

H.R. 17155. A bill to provide that no fur- 
ther sales may be made under the Partici- 
pation Sales Act of 1966; to the Committee 
on Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. REDLIN: 

H.R. 17156. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to allow teachers to 
deduct from gross income the expenses in- 
curred in pursuing courses for academic 
credit and degrees at institutions of higher 
education and including certain travel; to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. RONAN: 

H.R.17157. A bill to provide for a more 
conservative capitalization of the St. Law- 
rence Seaway Development Corporation, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Public Works. 

By Mr. TUNNEY: 

H.R. 17158. A bill to amend title 39, United 

States Code, to provide city delivery mail 
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service on a door delivery service basis for 
postal patrons receiving curbside delivery 
service who qualify for door delivery service; 
to the Committee on Post Office and Civil 
Service. 

By Mr. BURLESON: 

H.R. 17159. A bill relating to the appoint- 
ment of the Director of the Federal Bureau 
of Investigation; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. RANDALL: 

H.R. 17160. A bill to prohibit desecration 
of the fiag; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 

By Mr. BOLAND: 

H. Con. Res. 984. Concurrent resolution 
expressing the sense of Congress with re- 
spect to invoking the rights of article XXVIII 
of GATT; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. FOGARTY: 

H. Con, Res. 985. Concurrent resolution 
expressing the sense of with respect 
to invoking the rights of article XXVIII of 
GATT; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. PATMAN: 

H. Res. 973. Resolution providing for the 
consideration of the bill (H.R. 14026) to 
prohibit insured banks from issuing ne- 
gotiable interest-bearing or discounted 
notes, certificates of deposit, or other evi- 
dences of indebtedness; to the Committee 
on Rules. 

By Mr. GIBBONS: 

H. Res. 974. Resolution to create a 
permanent Select Committee on Standards 
and Conduct; to the Committee on Rules. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. ADDABBO: 

H.R. 17161. A bill for the relief of Pasquale 

Morsello; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. FARBSTEIN: 

H.R. 17162. A bill for the relief of Lucia 
Cruz Pineda; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. GIAIMO: 

H.R. 17163. A bill to provide for the free 
entry of a spectropolarimeter and spectro- 
photometer purchased by Georgetown Uni- 
versity; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. RHODES of Arizona: 

H.R. 17164. A bill for the relief of certain 
individuals; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. RONAN: 

H.R. 17165. A bill for the relief of Vasilios 
C. Aggelopoulos; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. ST. ONGE: 
H.R. 17166. A bill for the relief of Herman 


F. LeDoyt; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


Connally as Scapegoat 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. MASTON O’NEAL 
OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 18, 1966 


Mr. O'NEAL of Georgia. Mr. Speak- 
er, I should like to call attention to a 


letter to the editor appearing in this 
morning’s edition of the Washington 
Post. The author is one of our most 
highly respected colleagues, Congress- 
man JAKE PICKLE. The gentleman from 
Texas should be commended for calling 
the newspaper to task for its caustic 
depiction of Gov. John Connally in con- 
nection with his stand on gun control 
legislation. The Governor of Texas has 
been most adequately defended by our 


colleague, and I wish to share his letter 
with the Recorp’s many readers. 
CONNALLY AS SCAPEGOAT 
The tragedy of senseless death and suffer- 
ing that was loosed on the University of Texas 
campus on Aug, 1, left behind a trail of 
shocked disbelief and shattered lives that is 
almost too much for the comprehension of 
man. How humans act as they do in tak- 
ing the lives of others; why they break under 
pressures to the extent they do; and why 
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such waves of violence, as the Tower inci- 
dent; pose problems that even experts find 
hard to answer. 

I think most Americans were genuinely 
saddened by the dimensions of the sniper’s 
actions against humanity. I know I cer- 
tainly was. Knowing of and feeling this 

, I fee] that Herblock’s vitriolic car- 
toon, depicting Gov. John Connally as a loud, 
mimicking parrot, and your editorial were 
in poor taste. With due respect to the right 
of opinion, I find myself shocked that The 
Washington Post found it necessary to pro- 
mulgate such an unkind and unfair attack 
on the Texas Governor for his remarks. 

Certainly, there is no man in America to- 
day that is any better qualified to feel the 
depth of this tragedy than Governor Con- 
nally, who was himself the target of a sniper's 
bullet. Governor Connally has been pro- 
trayed as an unconcerned public official who 
is not going to let anyone take away guns. 
To label one of America's greatest leaders as 
someone who is “unconcerned” with the wel- 
fare of the public is the furtherest thing 
from the truth that I can think of at the 
moment, 

Americans have a penchant for wanting 
some convenient place to “put the blame.” 
Whenever something goes wrong, there must 
necessarily be a “‘scapegoat’’—a something or 
somebody which could have been avoided or 
fixed. To hold up the absence of a firearms 
control law as the scapegoat in the Tower 
incident bespeaks an irrationality that is 
tinted by a muddy sea of anguish and al- 
most with vengeance. The Tower sniper was 
shown to be a pathetically sick man only 
after his death. It does not seem that any 
type of “gun law” would have prevented the 
sniper from acquiring an arsenal. 

From your opinions, I assume that you 
savor a strong gun ‘control law, which in it- 
self may be a desirable course to follow. 
However, I feel that at a time when the 
deafening roar of the sniper's rifle is still 
keen to our senses, T'he Post has misused the 
power of the press to promote a gun law by 
ridiculing the position of one state official 
who made an honest answer to a reporter's 
inquiry. 

J. J. PICKLE, 
Representative From Teras. 
WASHINGTON, 


Imports Spell Need for Quota Revisions 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. E. Y. BERRY 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 18, 1966 


Mr. BERRY. Mr: Speaker, recent De- 
partment of Agriculture statistics reveal 
a 20-percent jump in beef and veal im- 
ports during the first 6 months of this 
year as compared with the same Janu- 
ary—June period in 1965. 

The figures show that 558 million 
pounds of beef and veal were imported 
in the period, compared with 339 mil- 
lion pounds in 1965. 

Congress should earnestly consider re- 
visions to the 1964 Meat Import Act 
which established quotas. They would 
not be triggered until imports reached 
1.7 billion pounds, which means the 
quotas are not sufficiently protective un- 
less bolstered by stern administrative ac- 
tion on the part of the Secretary of 
Agriculture 
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Unless the Department acts to curb 
imports and protect the domestic mar- 
ket, legislation is in order to revise the 
quotas. 


Ejection of Lawyers From Committee 
Hearing Room 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. WILLIAM M. TUCK 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 18, 1966 


Mr. TUCK. Mr. Speaker, there has 
been some unfavorable comment on the 
action of Chairman Poot of the Sub- 
committee of the Committee on Un- 
American Activities now engaged in 
holding hearings in the Cannon Office 
Building for having ejected an attorney 
by the name of Kinoy from the hearing 
room where said committee proceedings 
are now being held. It is plain that this 
man, and others, created disorder in the 
hearings. The committee has the re- 
sponsibility of maintaining order and 
decorum, and it is more reprehensible 
for an attorney to be disorderly than it 
is for a witness or a bystander. In this 
instance, the chairman of the committee 
was plainly right in ejecting Kinoy from 
the room. 

In the first place, this man was not 
representing the witness who was then 
testifying and had no business whatso- 
ever speaking up at that time. The 
rules of the committee are perfectly 
clear, and each witness is entitled to 
counsel of his choice. This man, Kinoy, 
is a partner of William Kunstler who 
was another. attorney in the room and 
who stalked out of the room at the same 
time, protesting against the committee. 

Both Kinoy and his partner, Kunstler, 
are notorious and infamous characters 
who have turned up all over the country 
wherever they can foment strife and dis- 
cord. 

Kunstler was in Danville, Va., in 1963 
and created much trouble in that city 
at that time. In a speech which I made 
in the House of Representatives on Feb- 
ruary 1, 1964, I made the following ref- 
erence to him: 

I have good reason to believe that title IX 
was inspired by none other than a character 
by the name of William Kunstler, who has 
been the leading light throughout the vari- 
ous legal gyrations which have gone on in 
the city of Danville during the year 1963. 
This Kunstler has been doing all he could 
to impede the processes of justice in Dan- 
ville. But impeding justice is not new for 
him, He has taken a lead in the movement 
for the pardon and the release of the notor- 
ious conspirator and enemy of America, Mor- 
ton Sobell, who is currently serving a 30-year 
prison sentence for conspiracy to commit 
espionage in 1951 in connection with the 
Rosenberg case. This same Kunstler was 
sponsor of the rally to abolish the Committee 
on Un-American Activities of the House of 
Representatives held in New York City on 
April 21, 1961. Carl Braden and Frank 
Wilkinson were among the contemptible 
speakers at this rally. Both of them were 
then about to begin serving sentences in 
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prison for contempt of the Congress of the 
United States, extending from their refusal 
to answer whether or not they were or had 
been members of the Communist Party. 

Another speaker at the meeting was Pete 
Seeger, who had just been sentenced to a 
year in prison for the same reasons. This 
same Kunstler, who, posing as a respectable 
professor of law, plagued the people of the 
city of Danville, has been shown to be one 
of the signers of a petition which urged 
presidential clemency for Carl Braden. I 
have evidence also that in March 1962, after 
having failed in his efforts to secure a pardon 
for Braden, he attended a reception in New 
York in honor of this convicted scoundrel. 

Kunstler was one of the 25 of the signers 
of the endorsement of Justice Black’s dissent 
from the 5-to-4 Supreme Court decision of 
June 5, 1961, requiring the Communist Party 
to register with the Government of the 
United States. The signatures were spon- 
sored by the emergency Civil Liberties Com- 
mittee, and this organization had been cited 
by the Internal Securities Subcommittee. 
And I could go on and describe further dis- 
tasteful activities and offenses of this 
individual. 

From that background one is led to sus- 
pect that Kunstler, who along with Carl 
Braden, Carl Braden’s wife, and others of 
their ilk, was prominent in the strife which 
occurred in Danville, is less interested in the 
plight of the Negro race than he is the Com- 
munists and their causes, and that he is more 
interested in creating a stage for civil diso- 
bedience which will further the cause of 
lawlessness in this country. 


In my judgment, both of these men are 
a discredit to the legal profession and 
should be disbarred. 


Disrespect for the Law 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT E. JONES 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, August 18, 1966 


Mr. JONES of Alabama. Mr. Speaker, 
for some time I have been concerned with 
the growing trend toward crime, lawless- 
ness, and violence—a direct manifesta- 
tion of utter disrespect for our laws and 
constitutional authority in this Nation. 
From time to time I have spoken out here 
and elsewhere against these frightening 
crime trends and the calls to violence 
and disrespect for the law. 

The problem of crime and disrespect 
for law has now reached such propor- 
tions as to be a national crisis. We 
seem to be coming to the point where 
it is necessary for decent law-abiding 
citizens in many sections of the country 
to barricade themselves behind locked 
doors in an effort to protect their prop- 
erty and their very lives from lawless 
marauders. 

The skyrocketing crime rates and the 
increasing evidence of anarchy present a 
very real and constant threat to the very 
existence of our society. Unchecked, 
these trends endanger our form of gov- 
ernment by laws designed to provide for 
majority rule while protecting the rights 
of the minority. 

The most recent Uniform Crime Re- 
port issued by the Federal Bureau of 
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Investigation points out the rapid growth 
of crime during the past year. It sad- 
dens me to report that almost every issue 
of the daily newspaper documents the 
widespread upsurge in civil disobedience 
by mobs, both black and white, who have 
taken it upon themselves to disregard 
the laws which protect all citizens. 
These gruesome recitations of injury, 
violence, and death show a total and 
complete disregard for law and order. 
Each member of these mobs and each 
perpetrator of a criminal act determines 
which law he will obey and which he will 
break. 

The FBI report shows that our crime 
rate is up 35 percent during the past 5 
years while the population during the 
same period has increased only 8 per- 
cent. During this period, crimes of vio- 
lence, such as murder, rape, and aggra- 
vated assault, have increased 25 percent. 
During this period crimes against prop- 
erty, such as burglaries, larceny, and 
auto theft, have increased 36 percent. 
These figures show only too clearly the 
growing disregard for human life as well 
as for property rights of others. 

The report indicates’ that increasing 
crime rates effect residents of our cities, 
our suburbs, and our rural areas. No 
section has escapec this serious and 
widespread disregard for law and order 
throughout our Nation. 

The riots and mob actions of recent 
days are the most vivid demonstration 
of this lawlessness. Riots and violence 
have erupted in Chicago; Omaha; Balti- 
more; Atlanta; Perth Amboy, N.J.; Phil- 
adelphia; Detroit; Minneapolis; Los An- 
geles; Amityville, N.J.; Providence, R.1.; 
New York City; Lansing, Mich.; Gre- 
nada, Miss.; and other places. Brave 
law officers have faced injury and death. 
Innocent and unsuspecting persons have 
been killed and injured. Property has 
been burned and looted. The rioters 
themselves have not been spared as bul- 
lets and Molotov cocktails have filled the 
air. 

But even the severity of death, crip- 
pling injury, and loss of property 
diminishes when one considers the ulti- 
mate loss—the total disregard for law 
and order; the very breakdown in the 
fundamentals on which our American 
way of life depends. 

Our ancestors, whether they fled to 
these shores 200 years ago or arrived 
on the most recent boat, have experi- 
enced the heavy hand of tyranny and 
have known and lived in fear of their 
property, their lives and their liberty. 
Our forefathers had a concept of free- 
dom and individual liberty based on a 
government of laws rather than rule of 
men. 

The framers of our Constitution knew 
of these tyrannies and wisely established 
our Republic which, through law, pro- 
vides for rule by the majority while pro- 
testing the rights of the minority. In 
fact, the very reason for a government of 
laws is to protect the rights of minorities. 

In this country we have developed the 
democratic tradition whereby the citi- 
zens consider many views and then ar- 
rive at and abide by a consensus. Re- 
sponsible citizenship demands respect for 
and compliance with these laws arrived 
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at by due process. There has been a 
parallel tradition and even a duty to 
dissent when basic convictions are con- 
trary to governmental policy or action. 
But this right and obligation to dissent 
has been based on the willingness of the 
dissenter to bear the consequences of his 
action and keep his action and dissent 
responsible and orderly. 

As I have warned before, much of our 
latter-day dissent has been neither or- 
derly nor responsible. Indeed, would-be 
leaders who have incited disobedience of 
laws for their grievances, whether real or 
imaginary, are directly responsible for 
the growing deterioration of the rule of 
law throughout this country. These ir- 
responsible leaders have offered the 
masses a sip of the intoxicating, but 
false, elixir of disobedience of the law 
as an outlet for grievances. But one 
sip does not satisfy. After breaking the 
first law in the name of self-righteous in- 
dignation, the members of the mob can 
find excuse for breaking some other law. 
Others, not involved in the mob, then 
decide that they also can violate the 
law. They reason that disregard for the 
law is acceptable because government 
leaders, religious figures, and other com- 
munity leaders condone such action. 

When this philosophy is carried to its 
logical although destructive end and we 
have every citizen determining which law 
he will or will not obey, we will no longer 
have our Republic. Instead, we will have 
anarchy. The largest mob will rule 
the day as long as it can remain the 
largest mob. 

The need for respect of the law is espe- 
cially acute in our teeming cities where 
diverse populations live in close contact 
with neighbors. Without a high degree 
of regulation, city societies would dete- 
riorate to lawless jungles. Without a 
high regard for the law and the rights of 
others, it becomes impossible to attack 
the city’s real needs which are as urgent 
and as gnawing as hunger and as hard 
and as difficult to dissolve as a rock. 

We who work with these problems re- 
alize there is no overnight solution, no 
magical word, to create a utopia. The 
answer is and must remain with constant 
and continued efforts and improvements. 

Indeed, the cry of the mob and the 
destruction of the rioters solve’ nothing. 
They create problems. It is even an il- 
lusion when concessions are made to 
quiet the mob because concessions rein- 
force the destructive idea that disregard 
for law gains advancement. The real 
problems, the need for jobs, education, 
housing, moral responsibility and above 
all respect for law and order, remain 
more serious after the mob has disbanded 
because of the destruction of individual 
rights and the erosion of respect for law 
and order. 

There was a time when preachers of 
violence were able to keep control of 
their mobs. Although some of us raised 
our voices in protest at this disregard 
for law, too often, this unlawful action 
was encouraged. But as surely as day 
follows night, the time has come when 
their false philosophy—that every man 
can decide for himself which law he will 
obey—bears the fruit of increasing crime 
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and anarchy which we are witnessing 
throughout the land. 

This destruction of esteem in which the 
law is held has increased in recent times 
and concerns a relatively short span in 
our national life when viewed histori- 
cally. Repair of the damage is likely to 
require some time and most assuredly 
will require considerable effort. 

We must start this rebuilding task im- 
mediately. The task may be costly but 
failure to take immediate action will 
prove to be the most costly alternative of 
all—we will witness the very decay of 
our form of government by laws. 

The riot and so-called demonstrations 
must be stopped. We must resist making 
concessions to these mobs. To make 
concessions which bend or break the law 
in an effort to quiet the mob is vivid proof 
to the uneducated, the ignorant, and the 
rowdy that violence and irresponsible 
mob action is the way to solve a problem. 

Everyone loses as the orderly consti- 
tutional process for change is trampled 
by the mob. 

Standing up to the mobs will be costly 
in terms of increased local security 
forces, but saving our Republic will be 
worth every cent. 

If the inciters and leaders of the mobs 
would channel the time and energy in- 
volved in the riots toward constructive 
ends, more would be done to advance the 
cause of the underprivileged. Instead 
of instructing in the art of Molotov cock- 
tails, real advance could be made by in- 
struction for improved job skills. 

A return to respect for the law would 
do much to end the air of violence which 
a encouraging criminal acts and vandal- 

m. 

Every citizen has a duty to actively 
show respect for the law and to encour- 
age such a posture in others. 

Our law-enforcement officers need ac- 
tive and positive support from each of 
us as they risk their lives in protecting 
our communities from lawless elements. 

The dangerous trend of coddling the 
criminal elements in the courts also 
must be reversed. It’s one thing to in- 
sure the constitutional rights of all but 
when such efforts infringe upon and dis- 
regard the rights of the victim of some 
crime or injustice, a mockery is made of 
our entire judicial system. 

Our system of justice breaks down 
when witnesses and victims are called 
into court repeatedly only to find some 
delay in the case. Such delays work ad- 
ditional hardships on victims and wit- 
nesses, weakening their faith in our sys- 
tem of government by laws. 

These weaknesses in administration of 
the laws contribute to the sickening 
spectacle of criminals attacking inno- 
cent citizens while witnesses stand by 
without offering aid. 

The problems of restoring the proper 
respect for the law are great. But we 
must attack this many faceted problem 
with all the resources we can command 
at the local, State, and Federal levels. 

Our nation has and can still abide 
with responsible and lawful protest. But 
a civilized society cannot and must not 
tolerate mob lawlessness and criminal 
acts. Willful disregard both of the law 
and of the lives and property of others 
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must be dealt with firmly or we must 
confess an inability to govern ourselves 
and surrender to anarchy. 

The abortion of this dangerous and 
frightening trend is imperative. The 
Nation and each individual must return 
to the precepts through which we have 
become the most advanced and enlight- 
ened society in all history. We must re- 
turn to the law to save our Nation from 
shameful oblivion. Only through re- 
spect for the law can the rights and con- 
ditions of all men be advanced. 


Demonstration Cities Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOSEPH Y. RESNICK 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, August 18, 1966 


Mr. RESNICK. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to address the attention of the House 
to the demonstration cities program 
which will soon be before us for consider- 
ation. I strongly support this program 
and consider it an essential investment 
in the future of our country, for if we do 
not address ourselves to the solution of 
the problem of the cities we know what 
we can anticipate in the future. 

In every newspaper we pick up there 
are reports of tension, unrest, and vio- 
lence. These are the results of our lack 
of attention to the problems of our cities. 

Recently a group of congressional in- 
terns spent 2 weeks in the Bedford-Stuy- 
vesant area of Brooklyn. In their reports 
these students repeated the same points 
which so many observers have made. 

Housing is uniformly poor and expen- 
sive; food is of poor quality and costly; 
the poor are unaware of their legal rights 
and are bilked by absentee landlords and 
store owners; schools are dirty and 
crowded; harassed teachers are unable 
to keep order, much less give these disad- 
vantaged youngsters the special atten- 
tion they need; swimming pools, parks, 
and playgrounds are few and inadequate; 
unemployment is high, and morale is low. 

I do not mean to imply that the situa- 
tion is as critical in all of our cities, but 
Bedford-Stuyvesant, Hough, and Watts 
provide clear examples of the fruits of 
our policy of indifference toward the 
urban centers of our country. 

All of us, including those from rural 
areas such as my own upstate New York 
district, must be concerned. We must 
recognize our present problems and plan 
for the future development. Our popu- 
lation is expanding at a terrific rate. 
The future American will live his life in 
the city. As the President indicated in 
his speech of January 26, 1966: 

By the year 2000, four out of five Americans 
will live and work in a metropolitan area. 


Small towns will become cities, cross- 
roads will become villages. If we want 
more for our constituents than unsightly, 
urban sprawl—if we want more for our 
children and our children’s children than 
junkyards for playgrounds—if we want 
more for the businessmen of our commu- 
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nities than “going out of business” signs, 
then all of us, rural and urban Congress- 
men alike, must give the demonstration 
cities program our unqualified support. 


Fantastic and Frightening 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. H. R. GROSS 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 18, 1966 


Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, the distin- 
guished gentleman from Louisiana [Mr. 
PassmMan], the chairman of the Foreign 
Operations Subcommittee of the House 
Appropriations Committee, has just re- 
leased a statement, together with sup- 
porting evidence, showing that the so- 
called foreign aid program, in terms of 
money available for spending, is both 
fantastic and frightening. 

Mr. Passman, whose knowledge of the 
foreign handout program surpasses that 
of any other Member of the House or 
Senate, says that— 

If Congress approves all of the funds re- 
quested by the President for fiscal 1967, then 
the total amount of new funds and funds 
from prior years’ authority will make avail- 
able for expenditure the staggering sum of 
26 billion, 91 million, 822 thousand dollars. 


And this figure, it should be added, 
does not include hundreds of millions of 
dollars in foreign currencies which are 
available for spending by the United 
States in concert with certain foreign 
governments. 

Mr. Speaker, I urge the Members of 
the House and Senate to read and pon- 
der well the implications of these massive 
expenditures: 

CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 

HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D.C., August 15, 1966. 
To Whom It May Concern: 

If you will take the time to read the at- 
tached three recapitulation sheets, then you 
may have a partial answer as to why we are 
now having inflation, deficit financing, con- 
tinuing increase in the public debt, con- 
tinuing balance of payment deficit, a con- 
tinuing loss in our gold reserves. 

Requests for new foreign aid funds so far 
this year amount to 9 billion, 166 million, 
668 thousand dollars. (This does not in- 
clude the military assistance program for 
South Vietnam, which is now included in the 
Defense Budget, nor the 930 million dollars 
in supplemental requests approved by the 
Congress earlier this year.) This fantas- 
tically high sum is requested through 15 
separate budget items presented to the Con- 
gress. Only the first item on the attached 
list is ever mentioned publicly as being for- 
eign aid; however, the other 14 items are 
just as much foreign assistance as your head 
is a part of your body. 

If the Congress approves all of the funds 
requested by the President for fiscal 1967, 
then the total amount of new funds and 
funds from prior years’ authority will make 
available for expenditure, the staggering 
sum of 26 billion, 91 billion, 822 thousand 
dollars, 

Foreign aid has been so fragmentized and 
so enmeshed into the Budget until it is dif- 
ficult for Members of Congress to unscramble 
it. The Congress would do well to again 
place this program under close scrutiny, per- 
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mit the proper Committees to bring it back 
under control, and allow the Executive what 
it needs, rather than what it asks for, which 
is usually far in excess of actual needs and 
encourages continued waste. 

Congress is the first branch of the Gov- 
ernment. It should stop yielding its pre- 
rogatives to inexperienced, bureaucratic 
spenders who have limited knowledge as to 
what the dissipation of our nation’s wealth 
is doing to our economy, our monetary sys- 
tem, and our free world markets. 

I have endeavored to list all foreign assist- 
ance items accurately. To condemn waste- 
ful spending, fragmentation, and a trend 
toward turning our funds over to interna- 
tional organizations to spend, where we lose 
control over them, to me is a patriotic serv- 
ce. 

Sincerely yours, 
OTTO E. PASSMAN, 
Chairman, Foreign Operations Subcom- 
mittee on Appropriations. 


New foreign aid junds requested so far in 
1966 


[In thousands of dollars] 
CATEGORY I 
1. Foreign assistance requests, as 


amended (mutual security) - 3,385,962 

2. Receipts and recoveries from 
previous credits 246, 887 

8. Military assistance advisory 
group (MAAGd) ) 22 74, 000 

4. Export-Import Bank (long- 
term credits) 2, 500, 000 

5. Public Law 480 (agricultural 
commodities) ) 2 1, 617, 000 

6. Inter-American Development 
Bank (Latin America 250, 000 

7. International Development 
Association (DA) --- 104,000 
8. Peace Corps 112, 150 

Total, new foreign aid re- 

quest for 1966—Category 
TTT 8, 289, 999 

OTHER FOREIGN AID RE- 

QUESTS—CATEGORY IT 

9. Export-Import Bank (regular 
T 8 ee 600, 000 

10. Permanent construction over- 
seas (military) 70, 500 

11. Contributions to international! 
organizations 100, 826 

12. Educational (foreign and 
other students) 56, 050 

13. Ryukyu Islands (total, regular, 

supplemental, pretreaty 
0 AA 41, 243 
14. Migrants and refugees_______ 6, 050 

15. Atomic Energy Commission 
(Euratom) ------------... 2. 000 

Total, new foreign aid re- 

quest for 1966—Cate- 
F 876, 669 

Total, new foreign aid re- 

quest for first 7% 
months of 1966 9, 166, 668 


Fantastic, frightening, factual. 
OTTO E. PassMAN, 
Chairman, Foreign Operations Sub- 
committee on Appropriations. 


Foreign aid unliquidated funds from prior 
years 
CATEGORY I 
[In thousands of dollars] 
1. Foreign assistance requests, 
as amended (mutual se- 
OOI Sone ee S 
2. Receipts and recoveries from 
previous credits (carried in 
E les. aliis 
3. Military assistance advisory 
group (MAAG) ----------- 


6, 757, 310 
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Foreign aid unliquidated funds from prior 


years—Continued 
4. Export-Import Bank (long- 
term credits) 1, 427, 967 
5. Public Law 480 (agricultural 
commodities) ...-.....-.- 1, 004, 133 


6. Inter-American Development 


Bank (Latin America)... 1, 416, 164 
7. International Development 
Association (DA) - 416, 190 
8. Asian Development Bank 140, 000 
9: Peace: Gp 67, 141 
Total, unliquidated funds 
from prior years—cate- 
o A ER 11, 230, 905 


OTHER FOREIGN AID UNLIQUIDATED FUNDS FROM 
PRIOR YEARS—CATEGORY II 
10. Export-Import Bank (regular 
operations) 
11. Permanent construction over- 


12. Contributions to interna- 


tional organizations 1, 835 
13. Educational (foreign and 
other students) 46, 548 
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Foreign aid unliquidated funds from prior 


years—Continued 
14, Ryukyu Islands 6, 605 
15. Migrants and refugees 6, 433 
16. Atomic Energy Commission 
(Euratom) ---.-.-.-..... 6, 200 
17. Inter-American Highway— 
Latin America 21, 395 
Total, unliquidated funds 
from prior years—cate- 
pory K oe 5, 694, 249 
Total, unliquidated funds 
from prior years 16, 925, 154 
Even more fantastic, frightening, but 


factual, nevertheless. 
Orro E. PASSMAN, 
Chairman, Foreign Operations, Sub- 
committee on Appropriations, 
AUGUST 15, 1966. 
To Whom It May Concern: 

The following is self-explanatory and con- 
veys an important message on budgetary 
excesses. It also establishes that the catchy 
phrase “bare-boned budget” is bare-boned 
baloney. 


Mutual security (foreign aid) program, regular annual appropriation 


Reduction Percentage 
Fiscal year Budget estimate | Appropriation | below estimate below budget 
estimate 

$3, 266, 641, 750 $2, 703, 341, 750 —$563, 300, 000 17. 24 

4, 859, 975, 000 3, 766, 570, 000 | —1, 093, 405, 000 22. 50 

3, 386, 860, 000 2, 768, 760, 000 —618, 100, 000 18.25 

3, 950, 092, 500 3, 298, 092, 500 — 652, 000, 000 16. 51 

4, 429, 995, 000 3, 225, 813, 000 | —1, 204, 182, 000 27.18 

4, 275, 000, 000 3, 716, 350, 000 — 558, 650, 000 13.07 

4. 775, 500, 000 3, 914, 060, 000 —860, 900, 000 18. 03 

4, 961, 300, 000 3, 928, 900, 000 | —1, 032, 400, 000 20. 81 

4, 525, 325, 000 3, 000, 000, 000 | — 1. 525, 325, 000 33. 70 

3, 516, 700, 000 3, 250, 000, 000 —266, 700, 000 7. 58 
PPV 41, 947, 389, 250 33, 572, 427, 250 | —8, 374, 962, 000 19. 96 


The total saving to the American taxpayer 
for ten years, 1956-65, inclusive, in the Mu- 
tual Security (Foreign Aid) Program only, 
amounted to 8 billion, 374 million, 962 thou- 
sand dollars. 

There is very little hope that this ten-year 
performance can be repeated in the foresee- 
able future because of changes in the compo- 
sition of the Congressional Committees and 
the Congress, and because of unprecedented, 
shall we say, “persuasion” from downtown. 

As we drive down Pennsylvania Avenue, we 
observe the following inscriptions on the 
Archives building statues: “What is past is 
prologue,” and “Study the past.” If Mem- 
bers of Congress will study the past as it 
pertains to foreign aid, and act accordingly, 
in all probability it would greatly please a 
majority of the 195 million Americans that 
we represent. 

Sincerely yours, 
OTTO E. PASSMAN, 
Chairman, Foreign Operations Subcom- 
mittee on Appropriations. 


Existing Laws Affecting Congressional 
Activities 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 
HON. JACK BROOKS 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 18, 1966 
Mr. BROOKS. Mr. Speaker, during 
the recent deliberations of the Joint 
CxXII——1260—Part 15 


Committee on the Organization of the 

Congress, considerable testimony was 

presented in connection with the prob- 

lem of standards and conduct of Mem- 
bers of both Houses of Congress. 

The joint committee report, filed on 
July 28, 1966, recommends the creation 
of a House Committee on Standards and 
Conduct similar to the committee now in 
existence in the U.S. Senate. 

In connection with that recommen- 
dation we had the American Law Divi- 
sion of the Legislative Reference Service 
prepare a study entitled “Conflict of In- 
terest Laws and False Claims Statutes 
Applicable to Members of Congress.” 

I wish to set forth in the Record the 
texts of conflicts of interest laws and 
false claims statutes applicable to Mem- 
bers of Congress. Some of the cited 
statutes contained herein are not in- 
dexed under that heading in the United 
States Code, but I think it would be bene- 
ficial to have in one place the major 
statutes that deal with this very impor- 
tant problem, 

CONFLICT-OF-INTEREST LAWS AND FALSE 
CLAIMS STATUTES APPLICABLE TO MEMBERS 
OF CONGRESS 
CONFLICT-OF-INTEREST STATUTES—GENERAL 

Chapter 11—Bribery, graft, and conflicts of 

interest 

§ 201. Bribery of public officials and wit- 

nesses 

(a) For the purpose of this section: 

“public official” means Member of Con- 
gress, or Resident Commissioner, either be- 
fore or after he has qualified, or an officer or 
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employee or person acting for or on behalf 
of the United States, or any department, 
agency or branch of Government thereof, 
including the District of Columbia, in any 
official function, under or by authority of any 
such department, agency, or branch of Gov- 
ernment, or & juror; and 

“person who has been selected to be a 
public official” means any person who has 
been nominated or appointed to be a public 
official, or has been officially informed that 
he will be so nominated or appointed; and 

“official act” means any decision or action 
on any question, matter, cause, suit, proceed. 
ing or controversy, which may at any 
time be pending, or which may by law be 
brought before any public official, in his of- 
ficial capacity, or in his place of trust or 
profit. 

(b) Whoever, directly or indirectly, cor- 
ruptly gives, offers or promises anything of 
value to any public official or person who has 
been selected to be a public official, or offers 
or promises any public official or any person 
who has been selected to be a public official 
to give anything of value to any other person 
or entity, with intent— 

(1) to influence any official act; or 

(2) to influence such public official or per- 
son who has been selected to be a public of- 
ficial to commit or aid in committing, or 
collude in, or allow, any fraud, or make op- 
portunity for the commission of any fraud, 
on the United States; or 

(3) to induce such public official or such 
person who has been selected to be a public 
Official to do or omit to do any act in violation 
of his lawful duty, or 

(c) Whoever, being a public official or per- 
son selected to be a public official, directly 
or indirectly, corruptly asks, demands, exacts, 
solicits, seeks, accepts, receives, or agrees to 
receive anything of value for himself or for 
any other person or entity, in return for: 

(1) being influenced in his performance 
of any official act; or 

(2) being influenced to commit or aid in 
committing, or to collude in, or allow, any 
fraud, or make opportunity for the commis- 
sion of any fraud, on the United States; or 

(3) being induced to do or omit to do any 
act in violation of his official duty; or 

(d) Whover, directly or indirectly, cor- 
ruptly gives, offers, or promises anything of 
value to any person, or offers or promises 
such person to give anything of value to any 
other person or entity, with intent to infiu- 
ence the testimony under oath or affirmation 
of such first-mentioned person as a witness 
upon a trial, hearing, or other proceeding, 
before any court, any committee of either 
House or both Houses of Congress, or any 
agency, commission, or officer authorized by 
the laws of the United States to hear evi- 
dence or take testimony or with intent to 
influence such person to absent himself 
therefrom; or 

(e) Whoever, directly or indirectly, cor- 
ruptly asks, demands, exacts, solicits, seeks, 
accepts, receives or agrees to receive anything 
of value for himself or for any other person 
or entity in return for being influenced in his 
testimony under oath or affirmation as a wit- 
ness upon any such trial, hearing, or other 
proceeding, or in return for absenting him- 
self therefrom— . 

Shall be fined not more than $20,000 or 
three times the monetary equivalent of the 
thing of value, whichever is greater, or im- 
prisoned for not more than fifteen years, or 
both, and may be disqualified from holding 
any Office of honor, trust, or profit under the 
United States. 

(f) Whoever, otherwise than as provided 
by law for the proper discharge of official 
duty, directly or indirectly gives, offers or 
promises anything of value to any public of- 
ficial, former public official, or person selected 
to be a public official, for or because of any 
Official act performed or to be performed by 
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such public official, former public official, or 
person selected to be a public official; or 

(g) Whoever, being a public official, former 
public official, or person selected to be a pub- 
lic official, otherwise than as provided by law 
for the proper discharge of official duty, di- 
rectly or indirectly asks, demands, exacts, 
solicits, seeks, accepts, receives, or agrees to 
receive anything of value for himself for or 
because of any official act performed or to 
be performed by him; or 

(h) Whoever, directly or indirectly, gives, 
offers, or promises anything of value to any 
person, for or because of the testimony under 
oath or affirmation given or to be given by 
such person as a witness upon a trial, hear- 
ing, or other proceeding, before any court, 
any committee of either -House or both 
Houses of Congress, or any agency, commis- 
sion, or officer authorized by the laws of 
the United States to hear evidence or take 
testimony, or for or because of his absence, 
therefrom; or 

(i) Whoever, directly or indirectly, asks, 
demands, exacts, solicits, seeks, accepts, re- 
ceives, or agrees to receive anything of value 
for himself for or because of the testimony 
under oath or affirmation given or to be given 
by him as a witness upon any such trial, 
hearing, or other proceeding, or for or be- 
cause ot his absence therefrom— 

Shall be fined not more than $10,000 or 
imprisoned for not. more than two years, or 
both 


(J) Subsections (d), (e), (h), and (1) shall 
not be construed to prohibit the payment 
or receipt of witness fees provided by law, 
or the payment, by the party upon whose 
behalf a witness. is called and receipt by a 
witness, of the reasonable cost of travel and 
subsistence incurred and the reasonable 
value of time lost in attendance at any such 
trial, hearing, or proceeding, or, in the case 
of expert witnesses, involving a technical 
or professional opinion, a reasonable fee for 
time spent in the preparation of such opin- 
ion, and in appearing and testifying. 

(k) The offenses and penalties prescribed 
in this section are separate from and in ad- 
dition to those prescribed in sections 1503, 
1504, and 1505 of this title. Added Pub. L. 
87-849, § 1(a), Oct. 23, 1962, 76 Stat. 1119. 
§ 203. Compensation to Members of Congress, 

officers, and others in matters affect- 
ing the Government 

(a) Whoever, otherwise than as provided 


by law for the proper discharge of official ` 


duties, directly or indirectly receives or agrees 
to receive, or asks, demands, solicits, or 
seeks, any compensation for any services 
rendered or to be rendered either by him- 
self or another— 

(1) at a time when he is a Member of 
Congress, Member of Congress Elect, Resi- 
dent Commissioner, or Resident Commis- 
sioner Elect; or 

(2) at a time when he is an officer or em- 
ployee of the United States in the executive, 
legislative, or judicial branch of the Govern- 
ment, or in any agency of the United States, 
including the District. of Columbia, 
in relation to any proceeding, application, 
request for a ruling or other determination, 
contract, claim, controversy, charge, accusa- 
tion, arrest, or other particular matter in 


which the United States is a party or has a, 


direct and substantial interest, before any 
department, agency, court-martial, officer, or 
any civil, military, or naval commission, or 

(b) Whoever, knowingly, otherwise than 
as provided by law for the proper discharge 
of official duties, directly or indirectly gives, 
promises, or offers any compensation for any 
such services rendered or to be rendered at a 
time when the person to whom the compen- 
sation is given, promised, or offered, is or 
was such a Member, Commissioner, officer, 
or employee— 

Shall be fined not more than $10,000 or 
imprisoned for not more than two years, or 
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both; and shall be incapable of holding any 
office of honor, trust, or profit under the 
United States. 

(c) A special Government employee shall 
be subject to subsection (a) only in relation 
to a particular matter involving a specific 
party or parties (1) in which he has at any 
time participated personally and substan- 
tially as a Government employee or as a spe- 
cial Government employee through decision, 
approval, disapproval, recommendation, the 
rendering of advice, investigation or other- 
wise, or (2) which is pending in the depart- 
ment or agency of the Government in which 
he is serving: Provided, That clause (2) shall 
not apply in the case of a special Government 
employee who has served in such depart- 
ment or agency no more than sixty days dur- 
ing the immediately preceding period of three 
hundred and sixty-five consecutive days. 
Added Pub. L. 87-849, §1(a), Oct. 23, 1962, 
76 Stat. 1121. 


§ 204. Practice in Court of Claims by Mem- 
bers of Congress 

Whoever, being a Member of Congress, 
Member of Congress Elect, Resident Com- 
missioner, or Resident Commissioner Elect, 
practices in the Court of Claims, shall be 
fined not more than $10,000 or imprisoned 
for not more than two years, or both, and 
shall be incapable of holding any office of 
honor, trust, or profit under the United 
States. Added Pub. L. 87-849, §1(a), Oct. 
23, 1962, 76 Stat. 1122, 


CONFLICT OF INTEREST STATUTES—CONTRACTS 
Chapter 23—Contracts 


§ 431. Contracts by Member of Congress 

Whoever, being a Member of or Delegate to 
Congress, or a Resident Commissioner, either 
before or after he has qualified, directly or 
indirectly, himself, or by any other person in 
trust for him, or for his use or benefit, or on 
his account, undertakes, executes, holds, or 
enjoys, in whole or in part, any contract or 
agreement, made or entered into in behalf of 
the United States or any agency thereof, by 
any officer or person authorized to make con- 
tracts on its behalf, shall be fined not more 
than $3,000. 

All contracts or agreements made in viola- 
tion of this section shall be void; and when- 
ever any sum of money is advanced by the 
United States or any agency thereof, in con- 
sideration of any such contract or agreement, 
it shall forthwith be repaid; and in case of 
failure or refusal to repay the same when 
demanded by the proper officer of the depart- 
ment or agency under whose authority such 
contract or agreement shall have been made 
or entered into, suit shall at once be brought 
against the person so failing or refusing and 
his sureties for the recovery of the money 
so advanced. As amended Oct. 31, 1951, c. 
655, § 19, 65 Stat. 717. 

§ 433.'Exemptions with respect to certain 
contracts 

Sections 431 and 432 of this title shall not 
extend to any contract or agreement made or 
entered into, or accepted by any incorporated 
company for the general benefit of such cor- 
poration; nor to the purchase or sale of bills 
of exchange or other property where the same 
are ready for delivery and payment therefor 
is made at the time of making or entering 
into the contract or agreement. Nor shall 
the provisions of such sections apply to ad- 
vances, loans, discounts, purchase or repur- 
chase agreements, extensions, or renewals 
thereof, or acceptances, releases or substitu- 
tions of security therefor or other contracts 
or agreements made or entered into under 
the Reconstruction Finance Corporation 
Act, the Agricultural Adjustment Act, the 
Federal Farm Loan Act, the Emergency Farm 
Mortgage Act of 1933, the Farm Credit Act of 
1933, or the Home Owners Loan Act of 1933, 
the Farmers’ Home Administration Act of 
1946, the Bankhead-Jones Farm Tenant Act, 
or to crop insurance agreements or contracts 
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or agreements of a kind which the Secretary 
of Agriculture may enter into with farmers. 
Any exemption permitted by this section 
shall be made a matter of public record. As 
amended Oct. 4, 1961, Pub. L. 87-353, 53 (0), 
75 Stat. 774. 
7 USC. 


§ 1383. Insurance of cotton; reconcentration 

(a) The Commodity Credit Corporation 
shall place all insurance of every nature taken 
out by it on cotton, and all renewals, exten- 
sions, or continuations of existing insurance, 
with insurance agents who are bona fide 
residents of and doing business in the State 
where the cotton is warehoused: Provided, 
That such insurance may be secured at a cost 
not greater than similar insurance offered on 
said cotton elsewhere. 


7 U.S.C. 1386 


The provisions of section 22 of Title 41 and 
sections 204 and 205 of Title 18 [now 18 
U.S.C, 481, 432] shall not be applicable to 
loans or payments made under this chapter 
(except under section 1383(a) of this title). 


TUSC. 
§ 1514. Crimes and offenses 
(a)— (e). Repealed. June 25, 1948, ch. 645, 
§ 21, 62 Stat. 862, eff. Sept. 1, 1948. 


(f) Application of laws on interest of mem- 
bers of Congress in contracts. 

The provisions of section 22 of Title 41 shall 
not apply to any crop insurance agreements 
made under this chapter. (Feb. 16, 1938, 
ch. 30, title V, § 514, 52 Stat. 76; June 25, 
1948, ch. 645, §§ 4, 21, 62 Stat. 859, 862.) 


15 U.S.C. 


§ 7141. Interest of members of the Congress 

The provisions of section 22 of Title 41 shall 
apply to all contracts or agreements of the 
Corporation, except contracts or agreements 
of a kind which the Corporation may enter 
into with farmers participating in a program 
of the Corporation, (June 29, 1948, ch. 704, 
§ 14, 62 Stat. 1074. 


22 U.S.C. 


§ 1472, Authority of State Department and 
other Government agencies 

In carrying on activities which further 
the purposes of this chapter, subject to ap- 
proval of such activities by the Secretary, the 
Department and the other Government agen- 
cies are authorized— 

(2) to make contracts, including contracts 
with governmental agencies, foreign or 
domestic, including subdivisions thereof, and 
intergovernmental organizations of which 
the United States is a member, and, with 
respect to contracts entered into in foreign 
countries, without regard to section 22 of 
Title 41; 

33 U.S.C. 


§ 702m. Same; interest of members of Con- 
gress in contracts for acquisition 
of land 

In every contract or agreement to be made 
or entered into for the acquisition of land 
either by private sale or condemnation as in 
sections 702a, 702b—702d, 702e-702g, 702h— 
702j, 702k, 7027, and 702m of this title pro- 

vided the provisions contained in section 22 

of Title 41 shall be applicable. May 15, 1928, 

c. 569, § 14, 45 Stat. 539. 


41 U.S.C. 


§ 22. Interest of Member of Congress 

In every contract or agreement to be made 
or entered into, or accepted by or on behalf 
of the United States, there shall be inserted 
an express condition that no Member of 
Congress shall be admitted to any share or 
part of such contract or agreement, or to 
any benefit to arise thereupon. Nor shall 
the provisions of this section apply to any 
contracts or agreements heretofore or here- 
after entered into under the Agricultural 
Adjustment Act, the Federal Farm Loan Act, 
the Emergency Farm Mortgage Act of 1933, 
the Federal Farm Mortgage Corporation Act, 
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the Farm Credit Act of 1933, and the Home 
Owners’ Loan Act of 1933, and shall not 
apply to contracts or agreements of a kind 
which the Secretary of Agriculture may enter 
into with farmers: Provided, That such 
exemption shall be made a matter of public 
record. 


CONFLICT OF INTEREST STATUTES— 
MISCELLANEOUS 


5 U.S.C. 


$101. Advertising practice before depart- 
ments or offices of Government. 

It shall be unlawful for any person, firm, 
or corporation practicing before any depart- 
ment or office of the Government to use the 
name of any Member of either House of Con- 
gress or of any officer of the Government in 
advertising the said business. (Apr. 27, 
1916, ch. 89, § 1, 39 Stat. 54.) 

12 U.S.C. 
§ 303. Qualifications and disabilities. 

No Senator or Representative in Congress 
shall be a member of the Board of Gover- 
nors of the Federal Reserve System or an 
officer or a director of a Federal reserve bank. 

25 U.S.C. 
9700. Member of Congress forbidden to 
practice before Commission 

No Senator or Member of or Delegate to 
Congress shall, during his continuance in 
office, practice before the Commission. Aug. 
18, 1946, C. 959, § 16, 60 Stat. 1053. 

46 US.C. 1223 (e) 
EMPLOYING MEMBER OF CONGRESS 

(é) It Shall be unlawful for any contractor 
or charterer who holds any contract made 
under authority of any provision in this 
chapter to employ any Member of Congress, 
either with or without compensation, as an 
attorney, agent, officer, or director of such 
person. 

Penalty 
FALSE CLAIMS AND REPRESENTATIONS— 
STATUTES 


18 U.S.C. 


§ 287. False, fictitious or fraudulent claims 

Whoever makes or presents to any person 
or officer in the civil, military, or naval serv- 
ice of the United States, or to any depart- 
ment or agency thereof, any claim upon or 
against the United States, or any department 
or agency thereof, knowing such claim to be 
false, fictitious, or fraudulent, shall be fined 
not more than $10,000 or imprisoned not 
more than five years, or both, 


18 U.S.C. 


§ 1001. Statements or entries generally 

Whoever, in any matter within the juris- 
diction of any department or agency of the 
United States knowingly and willfully fal- 
sifies, conceals or covers up by any trick, 
scheme, or device a material fact, or makes 
any false, fictitious or fraudulent statements 
or representations, or makes or uses any false 
writing or document knowing the same to 
contain any false, fictitious or fraudulent 
statement or entry, shall be fined not more 
than $10,000 or imprisoned not more than 
five years, or both. June 25, 1948, c. 645, 62 
Stat. 749. 

31 U.S.C. 


Liability of persons making false 

claims 

Any person not in the military or naval 
forces of the United States, or in the militia 
called into or actually employed in the sery- 
ice of the United States, who shall make or 
cause to be made, or present or cause to be 
presented, for payment or approval, to or by 
any person or officer in the civil, military, or 
naval service of the United States, any claim 
upon or against the Government of the 
United States, or any department or officer 
thereof, knowing such claim to be false, ficti- 
tious, or fraudulent, or who, for the purpose 
of obtaining or aiding to obtain the payment 


§ 231. 
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or approval of such claim, makes, uses, or 
causes to be made or used, any false bill, re- 
ceipt, voucher, roll, account, claim, certifi- 
cate, affidavit, or deposition, knowing the 
same to contain any fraudulent or fictitious 
statement or entry, or who enters into any 
agreement, combination, or conspiracy to de- 
fraud the Government of the United States, 
or any department or officer thereof, by ob- 
taining or aiding to obtain the payment or 
allowance of any false or fraudulent claim, or 
who, having charge, possession, custody, or 
control of any money or other public property 
used or to be used in the military or naval 
service, who, with intent to defraud the 
United States or willfully to conceal such 
money or other property, delivers or causes to 
be delivered, to any other person having au- 
thority to receive the same, any amount of 
such money or other property less than that 
for which he received a certificate or took a 
receipt, and every person authorized to make 
or deliver any certificate, voucher, receipt, or 
other paper certifying the receipt of arms, 
ammunition, provisions, clothing, or other 
property so used or to be used, who makes or 
delivers the same to any other person without 
& full knowledge of the truth of the facts 
stated therein, and with intent to defraud 
the United States, and every person who 
knowingly purchases or receives in pledge for 
any obligation or indebtedness from any sol- 
dier, officer, sailor, or other person called into 
or employed in the military or naval service 
any arms, equipments, ammunition, clothes, 
military stores, or other public property, such 
soldier, sailor, officer, or other person not 
having the lawful right to pledge or sell the 
same, shall forfeit any pay to the United 
States the sum of $2,000, and, in addition, 
double the amount of damages which the 
United States may have sustained by reason 
of the doing or committing such act, together 
with the costs of suit; and such forfeiture 
and damages shall be sued for in the same 
suit. R.S. §§ 3490, 5438. 

In United States v. Bramblett, 348 U.S. 503 
(1955) the Supreme Court affirmed the con- 
viction of a former Member of Congress for 
violating 18 U.S.C. 1001 by falsely represent- 
ing to the Disbursing Office of the House of 
Representatives that a named woman was 
entitled to compensation as his clerk. It re- 
jected the contention that the Disbursing 
Office was not a department or agency within 
the meaning of the statute. 


Address by Hon. Gerald R. Ford at 
Illinois State Fair 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LESLIE C. ARENDS 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 18, 1966 


Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Speaker, yester- 
day we were privileged to have our able 
Minority Leader GERALD R. Forp, of 
Michigan, as our guest speaker at the 
Illinois State Fair in Springfield. 

He spoke before a large and enthusias- 
tic audience, and “he did himself proud,” 
as we farmers would say in Illinois. 

It was an outstanding speech, factual 
and straight from the shoulder. It was 
not a political speech of platitudes and 
generalities. It was the unusual political 
speech that dealt in specifics and pre- 
sented the issues clearly and precisely. 

At. the Illinois State Fair, Minority 
Leader Forn demonstrated in his speech 
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that we Republicans say what we mean 
and mean what we say. I take pride in 
inserting this speech in the RECORD as 
part of my remarks: 


ADDRESS BY REPRESENTATIVE GERALD R. FORD 
AT ILLINOIS STATE Fam, SPRINGFIELD, ÀU- 
GUST 17, 1966 


This is a famous State Fair. We are in 
the great farming State of Illinois. It is fit- 
ting that we should pay our respects to the 
agriculture expert of the Johnson-Humphrey 
Administration—Secretary of Agriculture 
Orville L. Freeman. 

Mr. Freeman is a Great Society Democrat. 
I am a Republican. But, I know you share 
the view that he is the most peculiar Secre- 
tary of Agriculture we have had for a long, 
long time. I salute him as a trail-blazing 
experimenter, as a social reyolutionary, and 
as à political phrase-maker who was born 
with a foot in his mouth, 

Secretary Freeman is the only Secretary 
of Agriculture who has ever asked the De- 
partment of Defense to cut down on its pur- 
chases of beef and pork produced by the 
American farmer. 

He is the only Secretary of Agriculture 
who has ever publicly expressed pleasure at 
a drop in farm prices, 

He is the Cabinet officer who beamed his 
approval of an $8 million Export-Import 
Bank deal to help Communist Rumania 
process 300,000 pigs a year with modern 
American-made equipment and to sell mil- 
lions of pounds of Communist pork in com- 
petition with American farmers. 

Secretary Freeman has waged an unde- 
clared. war on American agriculture which 
has driven parity prices from an average of 
84.5 per cent under Eisenhower to barely 79 
per cent this year. He, as the agriculture 
“boss man” on the Johnson-Humphrey-Free- 
man team, has increased beef imports and 
dumped CCC-~-stored grains to knock down 
market prices. This Democratic Adminis- 
tration tried to scuttle the school milk and 
school lunch programs and to reduce exten- 
sion service programs. 

This is what our fathers used to call “some 
punkins.” But if Secretary Freeman has hurt 
the farmers and wounded the Democrats, he 
is to be congratulated on providing the Re- 
publican campaign slogan for 1966. On July 
28th, at a secret Democratic political huddle 
at which he brushed off the housewives and 
the farmers, he gave this slick advice to the 
desparate Democratic congressional candi- 
dates—and I quote: Slip, slide and duck 
any question of higher consumer prices if 
you possibly can!” 

That's Orbiting Orville for you. Right out 
of the horse’s mouth, “Slip, slide and duck!” 
Perhaps such advice would be helpful if the 
Democratic hopefuls were dodging baseballs 
in a carnival concession. But candidates 
who “slip, slide and duck!” won't satisfy the 
American voters in 1966. In the political 
arena this fall Democrats will be ducking 
when they should be slipping, and slipping 
when they should be sliding. The Johnson- 
Humphrey-Freeman “rubber stamp” Con- 
gressional candidates will be duck soup for 
the voters and the Republican Party. 

This is the year of the Elephant. Republi- 
cans are on the right side of the issues, have 
the best candidates, real party unity, and 
organization. The Democrats are saddled 
with higher prices, higher interest rates, 
higher draft calls, higher crime rates. The 
Great Society is the High Society. Had 
enough?—Vote Republican! 

What is the State of the Union? Not good 
with a war in Vietnam and NATO in disarray 
in Europe. At home we see prices skyrocket- 
ing to all-time highs, interest rates going out 
of sight, mortgage money tight and getting 
tighter, federal spending out of control, crime 
soaring and violence spreading across the 
land. 
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This is the time for leadership. America 
needs straight-from-the-shoulder answers. 
Slip, slide and duck will not suffice. Despite 
all the Johnson-Humphrey fanfare and 
hoopla, this nation is not getting decisive 
and effective leadership from the Democrats 
at a time when it's desperately needed. The 
“big daddy” Johnson-Democrat attitude will 
not solve the frankenstein mess which is 
damaging our prestige and power abroad, 
and ravaging our people at home. Demo- 
crats talk like Pollyanna. The White House 
blows with an uncertain trumpet, with its 
credibility at an all-time low. 

What are we to believe about Vietnam? 
There the stakes are high; the consequences 
are great. 

Americans are proud of our men in our 
armed forces. Many of you here have hus- 
bands, fathers, sons and brothers fighting for 
freedom half-way around the world. We 
must not, we cannot, we will not let them 
down. Republicans believe we must forth- 
rightly and steadfastly meet the challenge of 
Communist terror and aggression in Vietnam, 
Berlin or elsewhere. 

It is a grim and difficult war that they are 
fighting, in the jungles, swamps and rice- 
paddies of Southeast Asia. Already our com- 
bat losses have risen to over 30,000—includ- 
ing more than 4,000 Americans killed in 
action. 

But we have the power to be successful on 
the battlefield and at the peace table, and we 
should press more vigorously for solutions 
on both fronts. I commend Chuck Percy 
for calling for an Asian Peace Conference, 
with the Asians taking the lead in seeking 
an honorable peace in war-torn Vietnam. 

Our soldiers are performing brilliantly in 
Vietnam. But it is tragic that more and 
more of our young men are being sent to 
fight and perhaps to die there. 

We are told we can now expect there will 
be 400,000 of our ground troops in Vietnam 
by the end of this year. We are also in- 
formed it will take 750,000 Americans to end 
the Vietnam War within five years. 

These reports sound utterly fantastic when 
we recall what President Johnson told the 
nation just two years ago, when he was seek- 
ing election. 

“We don’t want our American boys to do 
the fighting for Asian boys,” Johnson the 
campaigner said. We don’t want to get 
involved in a nation with 700 million people 
and get tied down in a land war in Asia.” 

National Republican leaders urged the 
President in December, 1965, to make more 
effective use of the superiority we enjoy in 
air and sea power to end the Vietnam War 
more quickly and save our manpower. 

But the President dilly-dallied and shilly- 
shallied until 64% months later when the 
polls told him the American people wanted 
to win in Vietnam and get out. 

Only then did the President order destruc- 
tion of the oil depots near Hanoi and Hal- 
phong. In explaining the action, Defense 
Secretary McNamara said the bombings 
would save American and South Vietnamese 
lives, 

Apparently the Democrat administration 
thought the oil depot bombings would save 
lives in July but not in December. 

The war in Vietnam is costly both in lives 
and in dollars. Yet the Johnson Adminis- 
tration persists in a spending-as-usual atti- 
tude. While pumping billions into the Viet- 
nam War, the Johnson-Humphrey-Freeman 
Administration dishes out billions more in 
non-essential domestic spending. The re- 
sult—inflation. 

Inflation is a big word. But you people 
know what it means. You find out every 
time you go into the marketplace and pay 
more and more for less and less. 

Don't let Big Daddy or any other apolo- 
gist for his Administration tell you you never 
-had itso good. That’s a lot of hooey. 
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Mr. Johnson went out to Nebraska and 
Iowa to tell the farmers they never had it 
so good. 

He didn’t tell them the farmer is caught 
in a cost-price squeeze. He didn’t tell them 
that makes the average parity ratio over the 
past five years the lowest it has ever been 
for any consecutive five-year period since the 
big depression. 

He didn't tell them that farm production 
costs have gone up $4 billion since 1960, 
or that total farm debt stands 60 per cent 
higher than five years ago. 

He didn’t tell them that Johnson-Hum- 
phrey-Freeman inflation has so cheapened 
the American dollar that the $14 billion in 
net farm income reported for 1965 will buy 
only about as much as the $12.8 billion 
farmers earned in 1958. 

He didn’t tell them that farmers are still 
earning only about 65 per cent as much as 
non-farmers. Now there’s something to 
think about. Never had it so good? What 
& lot of baloney! 

The truth is the Johnson-Humphrey- 
Freeman Administration has been spending 
the American people silly. This is the chief 
reason your dollars are slipping away in line 
with Freeman’s slide-slip-and-duck philos- 
ophy. 

The Democrats have been drowning this 
country in red ink for six long years. You 
know what the deficit for those six years 
adds up to? Thirty billion—an average of 
$6 billion a year. The last time the federal 
budget was balanced was in 1960 under a 
Republican Administration. 

President Johnson pretends to be an econ- 
omizer. I say “pretends” because I've got 
the figures to back up what I say. Mr. 
Johnson is planning to spend 47.5 per cent 
more in fiscal year 1967 than the federal 
government spent in 1960, Since fiscal 1965, 
federal spending is up 17 per cent, That’s 
the great economy record compiled during 
Mr. Johnson's time in office. 

It is this kind of reckless spending, the 
doling out of dollars by the Johnson- 
Humphrey-Freeman Administration and its 
blank-check Democratic Congress, which is 
the prime cause of inflation. 

In their 1960 platform the Democrats 
promised to maintain price stability. Have 
they kept this promise? 

In 1960 the Democrats promised to place 
farmers on the same economic level as auto- 
mobile workers and the teamsters. What 
happened to that promise? Like all the 
others, it was for the Democrats to get in 
on, not to deliver on. 

I ask you. Why shouldn't a farmer get as 
much for a 400-hour month as the driver of 
a city milk delivery truck gets for a 30-hour 
week? 

And I ask you. Why does the Administra- 
tion and its captive Democrat Congress act 
as though there is no problem under the sun 
which can’t be cured by spending billions of 
taxpayer dollars? 

Why, in short, does the Administration 
pretend that we can fight an all-out war in 
Vietnam and still pay for any and every 
sociological brainstorm hatched by the kept 
economists of the Great Society? 

We're bogged down in Vietnam. We're in 
a mess with inflation. And now we're getting 
kicked around by high interest rates. 

Do you know that the Democrats in their 
1960 platform had the gall to attack the 
Eisenhower Administration as a high-interest 
administration? 

Well, now, after barely five years of Demo- 
cratic control, interest rates in this country 
have hit a 30-year high—that’s right, a 30- 
year high—and they're still going up. 

This may be news to you, but the Admin- 
istration can’t even be honest about interest 
rates, much less keep them from going sky- 
high. 
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Here in my hand I hold a United States 
Savings Bond. My children and your chil- 
dren are buying these bonds. So are farmers 
and industrial workers, people who are dem- 
onstrating their faith in America. The US. 
Treasury pays them 4.15 per cent interest for 
the use of their money. 

But that’s only when it comes to taking 
candy-money from school kids. When the 
Treasury turns to the big investors, it talks 
another language. Here I hold a Participa- 
tion Sales Certificate, an interest in various 
mortgage assets that the federal government 
owns. Its issuance was authorized by the 
Participation Sales Act of last May, another 
Democratic Congress blank check. 

Anyone who can afford the $5,000 mini- 
mum can buy one of these certificates and 
will draw interest not at the rate of 4.15 per 
cent but 5%. That's over 40 per cent more 
that the Administration pays to the rich 
than it pays to the great number of Ameri- 
cans who don’t have $5,000 in cash lying 
around for a safe investment. 

That's Robin Hood in reverse. He stole 
from the rich to give to the poor. The Ad- 
ministration takes from the have-nots and 
gives to the haves. And then they talk about 
waging a war on poverty! 

What do we have today in the Democratic 
Party? We've got the Party of Big Business, 
the Party of Big Government, the Party of 
Big Bureaucracy, the Party of Big Spend- 
ing, the Party of Big Deficits, the Party of 
Big Cost of Living, the Party of Big Labor 
Troubles, the Party of Big Home Foreclos- 
ures, the Party of Big Scandals, the Party with 
Big Riots in the Streets, the Party of Big 
Promises. 


Riots in the Streets. The Democratic 
Party promised big but failed to deliver. 
That’s why we are in trouble now. 

There is an atmosphere of lawlessness in 
this country. It springs from the attitude 
that Americans should only obey the laws 
that please them. It stems from the feel- 
ing that if you’ve got more than I have, I 
can take from you whatever I want. It’s the 
old attitude of the-world-owes-me-a-living 
gone wild. 

You read about the riots, the arson, and 
the looting in our great cities and you won- 
der if America has gone mad. This kind of 
disregard for law and order breeds anarchy. 

I have said it before and I say it again. 
When high-ranking public figures like Vice 
President HUMPHREY talk about leading a 
riot themselves, they are encouraging a de- 
fiance of the law which is inexcusable in a 
civilized society. Is this a Great Society? 

Some of our big cities are rapidly reverting 
to the jungle. Lawless elements are threat- 
ening to make guerrilla warfare with the po- 
lice a familiar pattern of American life. 

How long are we going to abdicate law and 
order—the backbone of any civilization—in 
favor of a soft social theory that the man 
who heaves a brick through your window or 
tosses a fire bomb into your car or snipes 
at firemen is simply the misunderstood and 
underprivileged product of a broken home? 

Vietnam. Inflation. High interest. Vio- 
lence. These are the issues of 1966. We did 
not create them. They are simply there. 
We would rather the Administration had not 
let them develop. 

But that is where the two-party system 
comes in. 

Winston Churchill once said that democ- 
racy had many and serious faults but was 
better than any other system of government 
man had devised. 

Dem in America depends on two- 
party politics. One-party government leads 
straight to tyranny. A vigorous two-party 
system is the simplest way of bringing about 
necessary changes in our government without 
3 the country or resorting to revolu- 

on. 

Today we do not have two strong, nearly 
equal-in- strength political parties. 
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Lopsided government, if allowed to con- 
tinue, leads only to disaster. 

Competition is the secret of American eco- 
nomic freedom and social progress, Compe- 
tition between the two major political parties 
has been good for America. In 1966 this com- 
petition will be reestablished. The Demo- 
crats’ stranglehold will be broken at the polls 
in November. 

The easiest and quickest way for you to 
clean up Vietnam, stop inflation, bring down 
interest rates, and protect the lives, rights 
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and property of us all—including all minori- 
ties—is to vote Republicans in and Democrats 
out. It's just as simple as that. It’s not a 
matter of intrigue in government, or of con- 
tributing $10,000 to the President’s Club, or 
lobbying on Capitol Hill. 

Often when I ponder the great land that 
is America, I think of that day in Phila- 
delphia when Benjamin Franklin left the 
Constitutional Convention. 

“Which have you given us,” a man asked 
him, “a monarchy or a republic?” “A Re- 
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public,” Franklin answered, “if you can keep 
it.” 

That republic has endured for 177 
years ... because in every age there have 
been Americans who gave of their time, of 
their treasure, and of their faith to keep it. 

It is for us, the living, to rededicate our- 
selves to that high purpose. And it is my 
deep conviction that you—all of you—will 
pass on the torch of freedom to your children 
because you dare stand up and be counted for 
America, Thank you and God bless you all. 


Fripay, August 19, 1966 
SENATE 


The Senate met at 10 o’clock a.m., and 
was called to order by the Vice Pres- 
ident. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Frederick Brown 
Harris, D.D., offered the following pray- 
er: 


O Thou God of all nations and of all 
races, who has made of one blood all 
men to dwell on the face of the earth, 
send out Thy light and Thy truth; let 
them lead us, let them bring us to Thy 
Holy Hill. 

Cleanse Thy servants who here serve 
the public welfare from secret faults 
which may mar their public service, 
knowing that we cannot call mankind to 
put aside the weapons of carnage if our 
own lives are blighted by impurity and 
are arsenals of hatred and of a selfish 
passion to rule. Make us all, we beseech 
Thee, vividly conscious of some freedoms 
which we may not exercise—the freedom 
to be self-indulgent; the freedom to sat- 
isfy our selfish greed, and leave others 
in need; the freedom to be soft, cynical, 
and self-centered; the freedom to crit- 
icize others, without accepting change 
in ourselves. 

May Thy Kingdom of love and right- 
eousness come within us, that we may 
contribute worthily to mankind’s abid- 
ing peace. 

We ask it in the Name which is above 
every name. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


On request of Mr. MANSFIELD, and by 
unanimous consent, the reading of the 
Journal of the proceedings of Thursday, 
August 18, 1966, was dispensed with. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives by Mr. Bartlett, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the House 
had passed the bill (S. 3052) to provide 
for a coordinated national highway safe- 
ty program through financial assistance 
to the States to accelerate highway traf- 
fic safety programs, and for other pur- 
poses, with an amendment, in which it 
requested the concurrence of the Senate. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate the following communication 


and letter, which were referred as in- 

dicated: 

AMENDMENT OF SECTION 112 or INTERNAL 
REVENUE CopE or 1954, To INCREASE THE 
MONTHLY Pay EXCLUSION FOR COMMIS- 
SIONED OFFICERS SERVING IN COMBAT ZONES 
A communication from the President of 

the United States, transmitting a draft of 
proposed legislation to amend section 112 
of the Internal Revenue Code of 1954 to in- 
crease from $200 to 6500 the monthly combat 
pay exclusion for commissioned officers serv- 
ing in combat zones (with an accompanying 
paper); to the Committee on Finance. 


REPORT OF ARCHITECT OF THE CAPITOL (S. Doc. 
No. 102) 


A letter from the Architect of the Capitol, 
transmitting, pursuant to law, his report of 
all expenditures during the period January 
1, 1966, to June 30, 1966; ordered to lie on 
the table and to be printed. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


The following reports of committees 
were submitted: 

By Mr. YARBOROUGH, from the Com- 
mittee on Post Office and Civil Service, with 
amendments: 

H.R. 13448. An act to amend title 39, 
United States Code, with respect to mailing 
privileges of members of the U.S. Armed 
Forces and other Federal Government per- 
sonnel overseas, and for other purposes 
(Rept. No. 1484). 

By Mr. FULBRIGHT, from the Committee 
on Foreign Relations, without amendment: 

S. 2747. A bill to authorize conclusion of 
an agreement with Mexico for joint measures 
for solution the Lower Rio Grande salinity 
problem (Rept. No. 1485). 


BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTIONS 
INTRODUCED 


Bills were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the 
second time, and referred as follows: 


By Mr. MORSE (for himself and Mr. 
MAGNUSON) : 

S. 3746. A bill to amend the Longshore- 
men’s and Harbor Workers’ Compensation 
Act, as amended, to provide increased bene- 
fits in case of disabling injuries, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Labor 
and Public Welfare. 

By Mr. DOUGLAS: 

S. 3747. A bill to designate the dam and 
reservoir to be constructed on the Sangamon 
River near Decatur, III., as the Henry Bolz 
Dam and Reservoir; to the Committee on 
Public Works. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Doucias when he 
introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 


RESOLUTION 


TO PRINT A COMPILATION ON “THE 
CLASSIFICATION OF US. SENA- 
TORS” AS A SENATE DOCUMENT 


Mr. MANSFIELD (for himself and Mr. 
DirKsEN) submitted a resolution (S. Res. 
295) to print a compilation on The 
Classification of U.S. Senators” as a 
Senate document, which was considered 
and agreed to. 

(See the above resolution printed in 
full when submitted by Mr. MANSFIELD, 
ee appears under a separate head- 

g.) 


COMMITTEE MEETINGS DURING 
SENATE SESSION 


Mr. MUSKIE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Committee 
on Interior and Insular Affairs and the 
Subcommittee on Agricultural Credit 
and Rural Electrification of the Commit- 
tee on Agriculture and Forestry be per- 
mitted to meet during the session of the 
Senate today. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 


ADDRESSES, EDITORIALS, ARTI- 
CLES, ETC., PRINTED IN THE 
RECORD 


On request, and by unanimous con- 
sent, addresses, editorials, articles, etc., 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

By Mr. MONRONEY: 

Statement on the supplemental REA fi- 
nancing bill, S. 3720, by Mr. Coon, before 
the Subcommittee on Rural Electrification 
and Farm Credit, August 15, 1966. 

By Mr. COOPER: 

Statement on the supplemental REA fi- 
nancing proposal, by Mr. MONRONEY, before 
the Senate Subcommittee on Rural Electrifi- 
cation and Farm Credit, August 15, 1966. 


LIMITATION ON STATEMENTS DUR- 
ING THE TRANSACTION OF ROU- 
TINE MORNING BUSINESS 


On request of Mr. MANSFIELD, and by 
unanimous consent, statements during 
the transaction of routine morning busi- 
ness were ordered limited to 3 minutes. 


DESIGNATION OF DAM AND RESER- 
VOIR AS THE “HENRY BOLZ DAM 
AND RESERVOIR” 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I in- 
troduce for appropriate reference, a bill 
to officially designate the dam and reser- 
voir being built on the Sangamon River 
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near Decatur, II., as the Henry Bolz 
Dam and Reservoir.” 

The dam and reservoir is destined to 
play a crucial role in the growth and 
prosperity of the city of Decatur. Ihave 
given my full support to this project. Its 
benefits in terms of flood control and rec- 
reation will be felt throughout the sur- 
rounding area. The moving force be- 
hind this project, for over a quarter of a 
century has been Henry H. Bolz. Mr. 
Bolz, as a private citizen, as executive 
secretary of the Decatur Association of 
Commerce, and now as councilman of 
the city of Decatur, has given his vision 
and dedicated energy to this project. His 
efforts are now bearing fruit, and con- 
struction on the project is expected to 
begin early in 1968. Last summer I in- 
formally suggested that this project 
should bear Mr. Bolz’ name. Today I 
am making that suggestion in the form 
of legislation. 

Mr. President, I think that it is fitting 
and proper that the efforts of this out- 
standing citizen of the State of Illinois 
be noted for posterity, and that the dam 
and reservoir on the Sangamon River 
near Decatur be named after him. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will 
be received and appropriately referred. 

The bill (S. 3747) to designate the dam 
and reservoir to be constructed on the 
Sangamon River near Decatur, III., as 
the Henry Bolz Dam and Reservoir intro- 
duced by Mr. Douctas, was received, read 
twice by its title, and referred to the 
Committee on Public Works. 


FINANCIAL INSTITUTIONS SUPER- 
VISORY ACT OF 1966—AMEND- 


AMENDMENT NO. 758 


Mr. TOWER submitted amendments, 
intended to be proposed by him, to the 
bill (S. 3158) to strengthen the regula- 
tory and supervisory authority of Fed- 
eral agencies over insured banks and in- 
sured savings and loan associations, and 
for other purposes, which were ordered 
to lie on the table and to be printed. 


NOTICE OF HEARINGS ON ORGA- 
NIZATION OF FEDERAL AGENCIES 
IN COMMUNITY AND URBAN DE- 
VELOPMENT 


Mr. RIBICOFF. Mr. President, I wish 
to announce that the Subcommittee on 
Executive Reorganization of the Senate 
Committee on Government Operations 
will continue its hearings on the organi- 
zation of Federal agencies in community 
and urban development. The hearings 
of the past week during which we heard 
from various members of the executive 
branch have been useful. At the begin- 
ning of today’s session I made an open- 
ing statement which I ask unanimous 
consent to have printed in the RECORD at 
the end of my remarks. 

Our witnesses for next week include 
Mayor John Lindsay, of New York, Mayor 
Jerome Cavanaugh, of Detroit, Mayor 
Samuel Yorty, of Los Angeles, Mayor 
John Reading, of Oakland, accompanied 
by his redevelopment agency director, 
John Williams, Mayor Richard Lee, of 
New Haven, Mayor Ivan Allen, of At- 
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lanta, Mayor A. V. Sorenson, of Omaha, 
and Mayor Ralph Locher, of Cleveland. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 


OPENING STATEMENT BY SENATOR ABRAHAM 
RIBICOFF, DEMOCRAT, OF CONNECTICUT, 
HEARINGS OF SUBCOMMITTEE ON EXECUTIVE 
REORGANIZATION, AUGUST 19, 1966 


The Committee will be in order, 

Before hearing from our first witness I 
want to make a short statement. 

As these hearings have progressed, I have 
been asked by many members of the press 
and others—where these hearings are going 
what do we have in mind—where do we in- 
tend to end up? 

As a life-long student of government and 
the legislative process I have always been 
concerned—and still am about our preoccu- 
pation with programmatic solutions to the 
exclusions of a searching analysis of the prob- 
lems confronting us and the techniques used 
to.combat these problems. 

We are apt to seek the answer before we 
really understand the problem, And too 
often these answers are based on inadequate 
data—outdated information—and outmoded 
techniques of operation. 

We too often take for granted information 
and statistics that are based on outmoded 
experience and old statistics. Congress can- 
not frame policy for the future based on 
data from the past to be carried out with 
techniques of another generation. When I 
say I am not satisfied with what we are doing, 
I mean something more than we are not 
spending enough money. I-mean I am dis- 
satisfied with how we determine the direc- 
tion of the programs in the first place. I 
am dissatisfied. with the lack of real infor- 
mation we need to frame policy for today 
and tomorrow. While Congress must assume 
its responsibilities, I am dissatisfied with the 
overlapping and uncoordinated organization 
found in the executive branch without seri- 
ous effort being made to do anything about 
it. We talk about it—we name deputy as- 
sistant secretaries—we have task force piled 
on task force to study it—we have coordi- 
nators and convenors of coordinators—we 
have all this, but— 

We don’t know, after 30 years, where pub- 
lic welfare recipients live; 

We don’t know that we have programs to 
curb the slum rat problem; 

We have one cabinet officer tell us we spend 
$14 billion and another says $28 billion for 
our cities; 

We have program piled on top of program 
all intended to do good—but often working 
at cross purposes. We push open spaces and 
then pour cement to build highways. We 
beautify the business district and create new 
slums in the city. 

In short, we have undertaken vast pro- 
grams of good intentions without really re- 
lating all our good works one to the other. 

I have no pat answers, I have no simple 
solution, I have no ready remedy. Only 
through the analysis of the problems and 
policies as opposed solely to programs—will 
some of the answers be forthcoming. We 
seek a discussion of national policy—not a 
mere recital of programs based on 1960 data. 
We seek a dialogue with those in a position 
to contribute something both from within 
and without the executive branch. We face 
a serious crisis in our cities affecting our en- 
tire national life. I believe we are strong 
enough to undertake the search that is 
needed into how this government really 
works—really plans—treally organizes itself— 
to deliver the services of government to our 
people. 

That's what these hearings are all about. 
It’s a look inside the system rather than a 
defense of last year’s programs and a plea 
for next year's appropriation. 
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And let me assure you of this: The men 
responsible for guiding this nation in these 
times of crisis—both at home and abroad 
are as aware of these problems as any of us. 
They are sincere. But they cannot carry 
on a policy dialogue in a vacuum. It must 
be shared by all the people. So let us get on 
with the discussion. Let us understand the 
problems. The forthcoming solutions can 
then be based on knowledge. 


DISCHARGE FROM THE COMMIT- 
TEE ON LABOR AND PUBLIC WEL- 


OPERATIONS OF HR. 16407 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, on 
August 2, 1966, I introduced S. 3680, au- 
thorizing the Administrator of Veter- 
ans’ Affairs to convey certain property to 
Danville Junior College, Danville, Ill. 
The bill, however, was referred to the 
Committee on Government Operations. 

On August 16, the House of Represent- 
atives passed an identical bill, and that 
bill has been referred to the Committee 
on Labor and Public Welfare. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
Committee on Labor and Public Welfare 
be discharged from further considera- 
tion of H.R. 16407, and that it be re- 
ferred to the Committee on Government 
Operations, inasmuch as that commit- 
tee has already received one of three 
reports requested on S. 3680. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection? The Chair hears none, and it 
is so ordered. 


EXECUTIVE SESSION 


On request of Mr. MANSFIELD, and by 
unanimous consent, the Senate pro- 
ceeded to consider executive business. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. If there be 
no reports of committees, the nomina- 
8 on the Executive Calendar will be 
8 2 


DIPLOMATIC AND FOREIGN 
SERVICE 


The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to read sundry nominations in 
the Diplomatic and Foreign Service 
which had been placed on the Secre- 
tary’s desk. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the nomi- 
nations be considered en bloc. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without 
objection, the nominations are consid- 
ered and confirmed en bloc. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Presi- 
dent be immediately notified of the con- 
firmation of these nominations. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


LEGISLATIVE SESSION 
On request of Mr. MANSFIELD, and by 
unanimous consent, the Senate resumed 
the consideration of legislative business. 


THE CALENDAR 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Senate 
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turn to the consideration of Calendars 
Nos, 1441, 1442, and 1445. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 


INCREASING AUTHORIZATION FOR 
AIRPORTS AT NATIONAL PARKS 


The bill (S. 476) to amend the act ap- 
proved March 18, 1950, providing for the 
construction of airports in or in close 
proximity to national parks, national 
monuments, and national recreation 
areas, and for other purposes was an- 
nounced as next in order. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection to the present consideration of 
the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, the 
pending legislative business, S. 476, is a 
bill designed to increase the financial 
authority provided in the act approved 
March 18, 1950, from $2 million to $3,- 
500,000 and would permit participation 
of the National Park Service in develop- 
ment of additional airport facilities to 
serve our national parks, monuments 
and recreation areas. 

As we all know, tourism and recreation 
are now big business in the Nation’s 
economy. People are traveling more 
than ever before. Americans have more 
leisure time and they are searching for 
the majestic beauty and satisfaction of 
the great out of doors, most often asso- 
ciated with our national parks, forests 
and recreation areas. It is a difficult 
task to keep up with this trend. The 
tourists of today are also accustomed to 
faster travel and easier access to these 
points of interest—it is part of the mod- 
ern way of life. 

Many of our national parks are some- 
what isolated from good public transpor- 
tation. Several years ago the National 
Park Service was given the author- 
ity to participate in the construction 
of airports designed primarily to serve 
national parks and recreation areas. In 
these instances there was no municipal 
or county authority to provide a part of 
the financing under the Federal Aid to 
Airports program. This new authority 
gives the National Park Service an op- 
portunity to participate with the FAA 
and the sponsoring agency. 

The original authority and funding 
were used immediately to provide these 
services, it is now time to extend the 
authority. Perhaps the finest example 
of what this has done is the new airport 
at West Yellowstone, Mont., serving Yel- 
lowstone National Park. This new fa- 
cility has been a tremendous boost to 
improved travel to Yellowstone and its 
phenomena of nature. The National 
Park Service and the Federal Aviation 
Agency provided matching funds for 
the construction on land provided by the 
Forest Service. The airport is being 
sponsored and maintained by the Mon- 
tana Aeronautics Commission. Com- 
mercial airline service to Yellowstone is 
now readily available to all parts of the 
Nation. 
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The additional authority granted in 
S. 476 will permit the same airline serv- 
ices to be offered at Glacier National Park 
in Montana at the eastern entrance. 
Glacier is one of the most majestic and 
naturally beautiful of all our parks and 
there is a serious need for air service. 
This project is already included in the 
national airport plan. The State of 
Wyoming has a similar proposal. 

This legislation has been enthusias- 
tically endorsed by all interested Fed- 
eral departments and agencies. The bill 
was passed by the Senate in the 88th 
Congress and we would like to see the 
bill sent to the President prior to ad- 
journment of the 89th Congress. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill is 
open to amendment. If there be no 
amendment to be proposed, the ques- 
tion is on the engrossment and third 
reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed, as follows: 

S. 476 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of Amer- 
tca in Congress assembled, That the Act ap- 
proved March 18, 1950 (64 Stat. 27; 16 U.S.C. 
Ta-Te), is amended by s the figure 
“$2,000,000” at the end of section 2 and in- 
serting in lieu thereof the figure “$3,500,000”. 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recorp an excerpt from the report 
(No. 1462), explaining the purposes of 
the bill. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

PURPOSE OF THE BILL 


Under the act of March 18, 1950, the Sec- 
retary of the Interior was authorized an 
appropriation of $2 million for the purpose 
of developing or participating in the de- 
velopment of airports in or in close proximity 
to national parks, national monuments and 
national recreation areas. As of March 15, 
1966, the Secretary advised that the uncom- 
mitted balance had been reduced to $330,000. 
He indicated that the current need for air- 
port facilities at national parks cannot be 
met with funds available under the 1950 
authorization. A comprehensive survey of 
the current need for airport facilities to 
serve national parks demonstrated that an 
additional $1,500,000 must be authorized if 
the intent of the act was to be carried out. 
Consequently, S. 476 would amend the act so 
as to increase the level of authorization from 
$2,000,000 to $3,500,000. 

BACKGROUND AND NEED. FOR LEGISLATION 


The act of March 18, 1950 (64 Stat. 27; 16 
U.S.C. Ta-7e) authorized the Secretary of 
the Interior to establish and operate air- 
ports in or in close proximity to national 
parks, national monuments, and national 
recreation areas. It specified that any such 
airport must be included in the then cur- 
rent national airport plan as formulated by 
the Federal Aviation Agency. It also made 
clear that the operation and maintenance 
of these airports must be in accordance with 
the standards and rules prescribed by the 
Federal Aviation Agency. 

In order to carry out the purpose of the 
act, the Secretary was given authority to 
enter into agreements with other public 
agencies to provide for the construction and 
operation of the airports either separately 
or jointiy with the Department of the 


actment of this bill from any source. 
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Interior. It authorized the Secretary to 
sponsor projects under the Federal. Airport 
Act, either independently or jointly with 
other public agencies, The act specified that 
the Secretary could not acquire any land 
for airport purposes without the consent 
of the Governor of the State and the political 
subdivision in which the land was located. 
Any airports constructed and operated by the 
Secretary must be available for public use 
on fair and reasonable terms and without 
unjust discrimination. 

As mentioned previously, of the $2 million 
original authorization, there now remains 


an uncommitted balance of only $330,000. 


The, Secretary of the Interior has indicated 


the purposes of the act cannot be accom- 


plished without an additional authorization. 
A comprehensive survey conducted by the 
Department of the Interior indicated a need 
to raise the level of authorization to $3,500,- 
000. Since 1950, the number of visitors to 
the national park system has increased 
approximately 300 percent and now totals 
more than 110 million annually. Travel by 
air has grown at an even greater rate and 
has, now become established as a popular 
means of visiting the rich scenic, scientific, 
and historic features of our park system. 
In urging enactment of this legislation, 
the Secretary indicated a particularly urgent 
need to assist two projects. The first would 
involve reconstructing the present Jackson 
Hole Airport within, Grand Teton National 
Park, Wyo. Traffic at this airport has in- 
creased sharply in recent years and further 
substantial growth is.anticipated. The pres- 
ent runway, taxiway, hangar, and terminal 
facilities are. inadequate and must be ex- 
panded and modernized. Of the estimated 


total cost of $959,785, approximately $495,000 


will, be borne by the Interior Department. 
The balance would.be contributed by the 
Federal Aviation Agency. Teton County and 
the city of Jackson Hole will pay the costs 
of operating and maintaining the airport. 

The second project would involve construc- 
tion of an airport at East Glacier, to serve 
Glacier National Park, Mont. Expansion and 
modernization of airport facilities is essential 
if the airport is to keep pace with anticipated 
demands. The airport would provide for 
emergency operations and administrative 
needs of the National Park Service as well as 
the Forest Service of the Department of Agri- 
culture, and other U.S. agencies. Of a total 
estimated cost of $1,030,000, $523,000 will be 
borne by the Interior Department, with the 
balance to be contributed by the Federal 
Aviation Agency. The Montana Aeronautics 
Commission ,will operate and maintain the 
airport and pay any costs in connection 
therewith. 

After completion of the two projects cited, 
the Department of the Interior will have a 
balance of. $780,000 which will be used to 
provide airport facilities at other park loca- 
tions, Adequate airport facilities at park 
locations are a great service to the traveling 
public not only with respect to U.S. citizens 
but foreign visitors as well who wish the op- 

ty to visit our national parks and 
recreation areas. Ease of accessibility and 
convenience, which air travel facilitates, con- 
tributes significantly to encourage foreign 
visitors to travel to and throughout the 
United States. 

The agencies most directly concerned, such 
as the Department of Commerce, the Federal 
Aviation Agency, and the Department of the 
Interior, expressed strong support for enact- 
ment. All other agencies deferred judgment 
to the agencies most directly involved. The 
committee has received no objections to in 

e 
committee believes that the need for this 
legislation has been amply demonstrated and 
accordingly unanimously ordered that it be 
reported favorably. Prompt passage is urged. 
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PROMOTE THE DOMESTIC AND 
FOREIGN COMMERCE OF THE 
UNITED STATES BY MODERNIZ- 
ING PRACTICES OF THE FEDERAL 
GOVERNMENT 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 1596) to promote the domestic 
and foreign commerce of the United 
States by modernizing practices of the 
Federal Government relating to the in- 
spection of persons, merchandise, and 
conveyances moving into, through, and 
out of the United States, and for other 
purposes which had been reported from 
the Committee on Commerce with an 
amendment to strike out all after the 
enacting clause and insert: 


That notwithstanding any other provi- 
sion of law, inspection or quarantine service 
required to be performed by the United 
States Government, or any agency thereof, 
at ports and airports of entry or other places 
of inspection, as a result of the operation of 
aircraft, railroad trains, motor vehicles, 
pipelines, or vessels, shall be performed 
without reimbursement from the owners or 
operators thereof when such inspection or 
quarantine services are performed during 
regularly established hours of service on 
Sundays and holidays to the same extent as 
if such services had been performed during 
regularly established hours of service on 
weekdays. Reimbursement for inspection 
and quarantine services performed during 
periods other than regularly established pe- 
riods of service at ports and airports of entry 
or other places of inspection or otherwise 
necessitating the utilization of additional 
personnel and payment of overtime com- 
pensation shall continue to be made as 
otherwise provided under existing law. 

Sec. 2. Notwithstanding the provisions of 
section 1 of this Act or any other law, the 
owner, operator, or agent of any private air- 
craft or private vessel shall pay to the United 
States a flat fee, prescribed by the Secretary 
of the Treasury—one applicable to private 
aircraft and another applicable to private 
vessels—for inspection or quarantine services 
performed upon request of such owner, op- 
erator, or agent, when the inspection or 
quarantine services are performed on week- 
days, Sundays, or holidays during periods 
other than regularly established hours of 
service or, when the utilization of additional 
personnel and payment of overtime compen- 
sation is required during periods of regularly 
established hours of service, in connection 
with the arrival in, or departure from the 
United States, its possessions, and the Com- 
monwealth of Puerto Rico of such private 
aircraft or private vessels. Each such flat 
fee, which shall be prescribed by the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury by regulation after con- 
sultation with each of the other Government 
agencies performing similar inspection serv- 
ices, shall be computed by dividing the esti- 
mated annual aggregate cost of providing 
such inspection and quarantine services for 
private aircraft or private vessels by the 
estimated annual aggregate number of re- 
quests for such services, Such flat fee shall 
be collected by each agency providing serv- 
ices and shall be deposited into the Treasury 
of the United States to the credit of the 
appropriation of that agency charged with 
the expense of such services. The amount 
payable on the basis of the flat fee prescribed 
by the Secretary of the Treasury and paid to 
the Government under this Act, shall be in 
lieu of any other compensation, fees, or ex- 
penses required by any other law or regula- 
tion to be paid to the Government for the 
services involved. Nothing in this Act shall 
be construed to affect the amounts payable 
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under any provision of law or regulations to 
the officers or employees who perform the 
services involved. The term “estimated an- 
nual aggregate cost” means the compensa- 
tion and subsistence expenses paid to the 
officers or employees, the travel expenses, the 
cost of billing, and other administrative ex- 
penses related to the services provided. The 
term “private aircraft” means any civilian 
aircraft not used to carry passengers for hire 
or merchandise for hire and the term “pri- 
vate vessel” means any civilian vessel not 
used to carry passengers for hire or mer- 
chandise for hire or to engage in the fisheries, 
which aircraft or vessel is within a category 
which the Secretary of the Treasury deter- 
mines by regulations to be private aircraft or 
private vessel for the purposes of this Act. 

Sec. 3. There is hereby authorized to be 
appropriated, out of any money in the Treas- 
ury not otherwise appropriated, such sums as 
may be necessary to reimburse the Depart- 
ment of the Treasury for any additional costs 
incurred under this Act, unless otherwise 
provided by law. This Act shall become ef- 
fective at 12:01 ante meridian, eastern stand- 
ard time, July 1, 1967. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, was read the third 
time, and passed. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recorp an excerpt from the report 
(No. 1442), explaining the purposes of 
the bill. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


SUMMARY OF THE BILL 


The bill reported by the committee is an 
amendment in the nature of a substitute 
and differs substantially from the bill as 
originally introduced. First, a number of 
agencies expressed apprehension that the 
original language might be interpreted much 
more broadly than intended and thereby 
burden the various inspection agencies with 
unreasonable manpower requirements and 
overtime costs. The language of the bill has 
been clarified and tightened considerably to 
allay these apprehensions. Second, the sub- 
stitute bill substantially limits the scope of 
the original bill. 

The substitute bill would accomplish two 
objectives: (1) Under existing law, it is 
mandatory, except in certain limited in- 
stances, that operators of aircraft, railroads, 
pipelines, and vessels reimburse the Govern- 
ment for any inspection services (such as 
provided by the Bureau of Customs, the 
Public Health Service, and the Department 
of Agriculture, etc.) performed during Sun- 
days and holidays. The substitute amend- 
ment would permit the inspection agencies 
to perform free service on Sundays and holi- 
days if justified by demand in the same 
manner as they now provide free service 
during the weekdays; and (2) the bill would 
permit the Secretary of the Treasury to pre- 
scribe a uniform flat fee, applicable to oper- 
ators of private aircraft and private vessels, 
sufficient to cover any cost which the in- 
spection agencies might incur in providing 
special inspection services to such operators 
during other than regularly established 
hours. The act becomes effective on July 
1, 1967. 

The text of the substitute bill is as fol- 
lows: 

“That notwithstanding any other provi- 
sion of law, inspection or quarantine service 
required to be performed by the United 
States Government, or any agency thereof, at 
ports and airports of entry or other places 
of inspection, as a result of the operation 
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of aircraft, railroad trains, motor vehicles, 
pipelines, or vessels, shall be performed with- 
out reimbursement from the owners or oper- 
ators thereof when such inspection or 
quarantine services are performed during 
regularly established hours of service on 
Sundays or holidays to the same extent as 
if such services had been performed during 
regularly established hours of service on 
weekdays. Reimbursement for inspection 
and quarantine services performed during 
periods other than regularly established pe- 
riods of service at ports and airports of entry 
or other places of inspection or otherwise 
necessitating the utilization of additional 
personnel and payment of overtime com- 
pensation shall continue to be made as 
otherwise provided under existing law. 

“Sec, 2. Notwithstanding the provisions of 
section 1 of this Act or any other law, the 
owner, operator, or agent of any private air- 
craft or private vessel shall pay to the United 
States a flat fee, prescribed by the Secretary 
of the Treasury—one applicable to private 
aircraft and another applicable to private 
vessels—for inspection or quarantine serv- 
ices performed upon request of such owner, 
operator, or agent, when the inspection or 
quarantine services are performed on week- 
days, Sundays, or holidays during periods 
other than regularly established hours of 
service or, when the utilization of additional 
personnel and payment of overtime compen- 
sation is required during periods of regularly 
established hours of service, in connection 
with the arrival in, or departure from the 
United States, its possessions, and the Com- 
monwealth of Puerto Rico of such private air- 
craft or private vessels. Each such flat fee, 
which shall be prescribed by the Secretary 
of the Treasury by regulation after consulta- 
tion with each of the other Government 
agencies performing similar inspection serv- 
ices, shall be computed by dividing the esti- 
mated annual aggregate cost of providing 
such inspection and quarantine services for 
private aircraft or private vessels by the esti- 
mated annual aggregate number of requests 
for such services. Such flat fee shall be col- 
lected by each agency providing services and 
shall be deposited into the Treasury of the 
United States to the credit of the appropria- 
tion of that agency charged with the expense 
of such stryices. The amount payable on the 
basis of the flat fee prescribed by the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury and paid to the Govern- 
ment under this Act, shall be in lieu of any 
other compensation, fees, or expenses re- 
quired by any other law or regulation to be 
paid to the Government for the services in- 
volved. Nothing in this Act shall be con- 
strued to affect the amounts payable under 
any provision of law or regulations to the of- 
ficers or employees who perform the services 
involved. The term ‘estimated annual aggre- 
gate cost’ means the compensation and sub- 
sistence expenses paid to the officers or em- 
ployees, the travel expenses, the cost of bill- 
ing, and other administrative expenses related 
to the services provided. The term ‘private 
aircraft’ means any civilian aircraft not used 
to carry passengers for hire or merchandise 
for hire and the term ‘private vessel’ means 
any civilian vessel not used to carry pas- 
sengers for hire or merchandise for hire or to 
engage in the fisheries, which aircraft or 
vessel is within a category which the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury determines by regula- 
tions to be private aircraft or private vessel 
for the purposes of this Act. 

“Sec. 3. There is hereby authorized to be 
appropriated, out of any money in the Treas- 
ury not otherwise appropriated, such sums 
as may be necessary to reimburse the De- 
partment of the Treasury for any additional 
costs incurred under this Act, unless other- 
wise provided by law. This Act shall become 
effective at 12:00 ante meridian, eastern 
standard time, July 1, 1967.” 
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AMENDMENT OF PROVISIONS OF 
THE OIL POLLUTION ACT, 1961, 
IMPLEMENTING PROVISIONS OF 
THE INTERNATIONAL CONVEN- 
TION FOR THE PREVENTION OF 
THE POLLUTION OF THE SEA BY 
OIL, 1954, AS AMENDED 


The bill (H.R. 8760) to amend the pro- 
visions of the Oil Pollution Act, 1961 (33 
U.S.C. 1001-1015), to implement the pro- 
visions of the International Convention 
for the Prevention of the Pollution of the 
Sea by Oil, 1954, as amended, and for 
other purposes was considered, ordered to 
a third reading, read the third time, and 


passed. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recorp an excerpt from the re- 
port (No. 1479), explaining the purposes 
of the bill. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

PURPOSE OF THE BILL 

The purpose of H.R. 8760 is to amend the 
provisions of the Oil Pollution Act, 1961 (33 
U.S.C. 1001-1015) to implement the provi- 
sions of the International Convention for the 
Prevention of the Pollution of the Sea by 
Oil, 1954, as amended, and for other pur- 
poses. Essentially, the effect of this bill 
would be to incorporate certain changes to 
bring the Oil Pollution Act into conformity 
with the amendments of the International 
Convention for the Prevention of the Pollu- 
tion of the Sea by Oil, 1954, which amend- 
ments were adopted by a conference of con- 
tracting governments convened at London on 
April 11, 1962. 

BACKGROUND OF LEGISLATION 


Implementation of the international con- 
vention is important to the United States, 
inasmuch as, among other things, it would 
increase the zone in which discharge of oil 
waste is prohibited from 50 miles offshore to 
100 miles offshore along the New England 
coast which has been particularly plagued 
by these discharges. 

In addition to other provisions, the cate- 
gories of existing ships that must observe 
antipollution measures has been increased to 
bring more vessels within the provisions of 
the convention. As a matter of practice, the 
amendments to enforcement and recordkeep- 
ing provisions are likely to produce more 
effective results in the light of experience un- 
der existing rules. 

Major amendments include a definition of 
oily mixture and an enlargement of the 
categories of vessels covered by the act. The 
previous test that the oil in an oily mixture 
“fouls the surface of the sea” has been re- 
moved and the definition limited to a for- 
mula specifying 100 parts or more of oll in 
1 million parts of the mixture. This is a 
much more realistic definition. In addition, 
the law will now apply to all seagoing ves- 
sels of any type except (a) tankers of under 
150 gross tons and other ships of under 500 
gross tons; (b) ships in the whaling industry 
when actually employed on whaling opera- 
tions; (c) ships navigating the Great Lakes 
and tributary waters as specified; and (d) 
naval ships and ships for the time being used 
as naval auxiliaries, 

Even though naval vessels are excepted 
from the convention, it is the expectation of 
the committee that the Department of De- 
fense will insure compliance with this act 
by all U.S, naval vessels through the use of 
appropriate departmental regulations. 

It should be pointed out in connection with 
the legislation that neither the amended 
convention nor this bill affect in any way a 
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reservation contained in the ratification of 
the original convention by the United States 
to the effect that we do not consider the 
international rules to interfere in any way 
with our freedom of legislative action in our 
territorial waters. Within that area any 
offense against our existing statutes will be 
punishable under those statutes, regardless 
of the ship’s registry. 


NEED FOR LEGISLATION 


Enactment of this legislation will place the 
United States in a position to discharge fully 
its obligations under the convention, as 
amended, and will contribute materially to 
the reduction of oil pollution at sea, which 
in turn will reduce pollution along our shores. 
It is not believed that it will place any ap- 
preciable burden on our shipping, and it goes 
far to implement our desire for international 
cooperation in the field of ocean shipping. 

The committee is of the view that the bill 
is a desirable one, and accordingly recom- 
mends its enactment. 


COST OF LEGISLATION 


This legislation would entail no additional 


expenditure by the U.S. Government. 


RESOLUTION TO PRINT “THE CLAS- 
SIFICATION OF U.S. SENATORS” 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
send to the desk a resolution and ask 
unanimous consent for its immediate 
consideration. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection to the present consideration of 
the resolution? 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion (S. Res. 295) was considered and 
agreed to, as follows: 

Resolved, That a compilation entitled 
“The Classification of United States Sena- 
tors”, prepared under the direction of the 
Secretary of the Senate, Emery L. Frazier, 
by the Senate Parliamentarian, Floyd M. Rid- 
dick, shall be printed with certain tables as 
a Senate document. 


JOHN HAY WHITNEY AND THE NEW 
YORK HERALD TRIBUNE 


Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, the 
final decision to end the 131 years of pub- 
lication of the New York Herald Tribune 
is a sad chapter in the newspaper history 
of the United States. It is also the end 
of a civic-minded effort on the part of 
one of the Nation’s outstanding citizens, 
John Hay Whitney, to bring all sides of 
various questions to the people of New 
York and the country. 

Known for his achievements in private 
business, known also for his outstanding 
war record as a member of the U.S. Air 
Force, Mr. Whitney later represented this 
country as our Ambassador to Great 
Britain in a manner which left perma- 
nent gratitude, not only with the British, 
but also with all those in this Govern- 
ment who knew of his extraordinary 
success in bringing better understanding 
between the people of the United King- 
dom and the people of the United States. 

No businessman has demonstrated a 
better understanding of the American 
system; no citizen a clearer understand- 
ing of the fact “a public office is a public 
trust.” 

Those of us who have known Jock 
Whitney over the years know also of his 
dedication to the public interest. We 
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can only express regret at this failure of 
one of his many fine efforts—along with 
the hope that he will not be discouraged 
in his demonstrations of ability and char- 
acter in his various public and private 
Services. 

Mr. President, an editorial published 
recently in the St. Louis Globe Democrat, 
entitled “Death of a Giant,” referring to 
the passing of the New York Herald 
Tribune, describes Mr. Whitney as a 
most distinguished and highminded 
gentleman.” Those of us who know him 
certainly agree. 

Mr, President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have this editorial printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

DEATH OF A GIANT 

The New York Herald Tribune, once a giant 
among the newspapers of America, is dead 
today because of the willful, ironclad ob- 
stinacy of the newspaper unions in New York 
which killed it. 

The Herald Tribune had a great tradition. 
Descending from two of the greatest news- 
paper men in history, Horace Greeley and 
James Gordon Bennett, in recent years it had 
difficulty finding a place in the maelstrom of 
the New York metropolis. 

On the one hand in the morning field was 
the New York Times, one of the great papers 
of the world, which massively covers almost 
every field of life. On the other was the New 
York Daily News with its piquant appeal 
to the subway masses. 

The News circulation exceeded 2,000,000 
and the Times, while never more than slight- 
ly over 600,000, blanketed the field. The 
Tribune, in a market of 14,000,000 had some- 
what under 300,000 readers, but it was a 
paper of high ideals and purpose 

There were many who felt that the Trib 
was still needed in New York—outstanding 
among them John Hay Whitney, who bought 
the paper about eight years ago. A most 
distinguished and high-minded gentleman 
and former Ambassador to Great Britain, 
Mr. Whitney persevered until the unions 
finally made survival impossible. 

Last year and the year before, all New York 
papers were twice shut down. This year, 
three papers—the Herald Tribune in the 
morning, the World Telegram and the Jour- 
nal American in the evening, had planned to 
put out a, combination morning-evening- 
Sunday paper, but the union closed them 
down before they could even start. 

In a little less than three years’ time, New 
York newspapers have been shut down, sus- 
pended, or out of business for approximately 
25 per cent of that time—notwithstanding 
that their wage scales were the highest of any 
papers in America. 

The straw that broke the camel’s back was 
the insistence of the pressmen that their 
members working on the Sunday paper have 
shorter hours than the pressmen on the 
other two Sunday papers in New York which, 
of course, would place the merged papers at 
a fatal disadvantage. 

The pressmen’s demand was to enable 
some of their members to work three ab- 
breviated shifts in one day, all for premium 
pay, at $125 or more a day for these three 
short “work” shifts. 

The result, after 114 days of trying to re- 
solve this preposterous issue with the press- 
men, after nine other unfons had previously 
settled, is that 800 more newspaper jobs dis- 
appeared in New York. Where once there 
had been 5700 employes on the three struck 
newspapers, there will now be 1600 or less, 
if indeed the other two papers survive this 
wicked and unnecessary strike. 
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Several years ago, the New Tork Mirror 
with a circulation of almost 1,000,000, the 
second largest in America, was forced to sus- 
pend, and now the Herald Tribune, because 
of the stupidity and shortsightedness of the 
newspaper unions in killing off their own 
jobs. 

Thus, a community and a nation are once 
again poorer for having lost a continuing 
fighter for a free press, and one of the 
very good newspapers of the nation. 


TRIBUTE TO AARON BENESCH 


Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, it 
is with very deep regret that I learned 
Tuesday morning of the passing of Aaron 
Benesch, one of the outstanding news- 
papermen it has been my privilege to 
know. He ‘will be sorely missed as a 
newspaperman of unusual ability and as 
a citizen of character, Mrs. Symington 
joins me in extending deep sympathy to 
Mrs. Benesch and their family. 

Mr. Benesch had served as city editor 
and managing editor of the St. Louis 
Star-Times, as bureau chief for the St. 
Louis Globe-Democrat here in Washing- 
ton from 1951 to 1952, and as managing 
editor of the St.. Louis Globe-Democrat 
from 1953 to 1957, before returning to 
Washington in 1957 as bureau chief for 
the Newhouse Newspapers and subse- 
quently, from 1962 until his retirement 
in 1965, as associate editor of the New- 
house National News. Service. 

Aaron had a deep understanding of 
our Government. In addition he had the 
respect and affection of all who knew 
him. When he retired last winter, clos- 
ing a most colorful and productive career 
of 50 years, as an expression of their 
respect and affection, his colleagues. pre- 


sented him and his wife with tickets for 


the National Press Club trip to Europe 
this fall. He had looked forward to that 
experience with great pleasure. 

The editorial tribute to Mr. Benesch 
in the St. Louis Globe-Democrat the 
morning after his death was entitled 
“Aaron G. Benesch, Newsman.” In the 
fleld of journalism no higher tribute 
could be paid to any man. Mr. Benesch 
had earned that title, and I ask unani- 
mous consent that the editorial be in- 
serted in the Recor at this point. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD; 
as follows: 

[From the St. Louls Globe-Democrat, Aug, 
17, 1966] 
Aaron G. BENESCH, NEWSMAN 

One of the most widely known newsmen in 
Missouri, Aaron G. Benesch was a highly com- 
petent editor and reporter for 50 years on the 
St. Louis and Washington scene. He was a 
former managing editor of The Globe-Demo- 
crat and later chief of The Globe-Democrat. 
Washington Bureau. He retired last Jan- 
uary as associate editor of the Newhouse 
National News Service in Washington. 

Mr. Benesch had a talent for flushing out 
hard news and a love for political writing. 
His reporting of national political conven- 
tions began in 1928, when Republicans nomi- 
nated Herbert Hoover for President. He coy- 
ered every White House administration since 
that of Harry Truman, his personal friend. 

While working in St. Louis, he knew every 
politico from precinct captains to Governor; 
when he went to Washington his political 
acquaintance followed a similar pattern. 
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Prior to coming to the Globe, he had been 
managing editor of the old Times and city 
editor of the late Star-Times. After wrap- 
ping up editions, he often legged it out on 
the political beat to see what was going on, 
perhaps ferret out a story or grist for a po- 
litical column—just for the fun of it. 

Aaron was a newsman of the old school, 
who loved the milieu, never tired of it. His 
loss will be felt by a legion of friends, but 
mostly by confreres who worked with him 
during a long and distinguished career. 


FLOTATION OF WORLD BANK 
BONDS 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, a year 
ago, on June 14, 1965, during the foreign 
aid debate I introduced an amendment 
which directed the Secretary of the 
Treasury to refuse to permit the flotation 
in the United States of new security 
issues of the International Bank for Re- 
construction and Development and of 
the Inter-American Development Bank 
until U.S. balance-of-payments deficits 
were eliminated for four consecutive re- 
porting quarters. After the chairman of 
the Foreign Relations Committee in- 
serted in the Recorp a letter from Secre- 
tary of the Treasury Fowler stating that 
such an amendment would be unneces- 
sary and undesirable because the Treas- 
ury needed flexibility “to examine all the 
factors, including the effects on our bal- 
ance of payments, before making a deci- 
sion,” I withdrew my amendment. 
Whether I was wise to do so remains to 
be seen. Several recent events give me 
pause. 

In a press release dated June 13, 1966, 
the World Bank announced that it would 
float a new bond issue in the amount of 
$175 million during the week beginning 
June 27, 1966. It successfully floated 
those bonds at a time of extremely tight 
money in the United States and also at 
a time when it was apparent that the 
United States would have a substantial 
deficit in its balance of payments in 1966. 
Some estimates run as high as $2 billion. 
In this context it should not be forgotten 
that in 1965 for every dollar disbursed 
by the World Bank, only 21 cents re- 
turned to the United States for procure- 
ment with attendant adverse impact 
upon our balance of payments. 

On June 29, 1966, my esteemed col- 
league, Senator SYMINGTON, who has 
done so much fine educational work on 
the U.S. balance-of-payments problem, 
raised some important questions about 
this particular bond flotation. To my 
knowledge they have not been answered. 

About a month later the World Bank 
issued two press releases dated July 29, 
1966, announcing two loans. One loan 
was to Japan for $100 million to provide 
additional financing for the construction 
of the 333-mile Tokyo-Kobe Expressway. 
It can hardly be anticipated that much 
US. procurement will result from this 
loan for Japanese highway construction. 
The other loan was to South Africa for 
a Thermal Power Plant for $20 million. 
I would like to insert in the RECORD a re- 
cent article of Mr. Eliot Janeway which 
appeared in the Monday, August 15, 1966, 
edition of the Washington Evening Star. 
Mr. Janeway’s article, entitled “World 
Bank Action Hurts,” points out that 
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South. Africa is holding back gold from 
the world market to put pressure on the 
dollar. For, if the dollar is devalued, the 
holders and hoarders of gold are the chief 
winners. Moreover, if the South African 
Electric Supply Commission—ESCOM— 
had raised the $20 million through a debt 
issue in the U.S. capital market, that 
borrowing would have been subject to the 
Interest Equalization Tax. By borrowing 
from the World Bank at 6% percent— 
just about at the level of the existing 
prime rate here in the United States— 
this additional cost was avoided. 

A lot less “flexibility” and a lot more 
discipline is needed in U.S. dealings with 
international lending agencies, if the in- 
tegrity of the dollar is to be maintained. 
An appropriate question at this point is 
“Whither goest thou, Mr. Woods?” I for 
one would like to know. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Recorp in connection with 
my remarks some of the comment that I 
have encountered, together with some of 
the news releases that have come from 
the World Bank. 

There being no objection, the items re- 
quested were ordered to be printed in the 
Recor, as follows: 

[From the Evening Star, Aug. 15, 1966] 
As JANEWAY Views Ir: Wortp BANK ACTION 
HURTS 
(By Eliot Janeway) 

New York.—It’s not just the Supreme 
Court that follows the election returns. Mr. 
Dooley's celebrated quip applies as well to 
the sophisticated denizens of Washington’s 
swank embassy row. Their main job is to 
keep a sharp eye on the Yankee dollar. Every 
embassy in Washington has long since 
alerted its government to count on dollars 
being hard to come by—and not just because 
the money policies of the Johnson adminis- 
tration have left us strapped for cash for 
even our own needs here at home. 

The war in Viet Nam—more precisely, the 
isolation in which we are fighting it—has 
clearly left the country with the belief that 
dollars advanced overseas have not come back 
as value received. Perhaps they never can: 
The suggestion is all the argument that’s 
needed to cut down on dollar advances. Con- 
gress certainly took the suggestion at face 
value last month when it voted large slashes 
in the Johnson administration’s foreign aid 
requests. 

Governments in need of dollars—and most 
of them are—have been trying to turn up 
new ways of raising them without having to 
deal directly with the American government. 
The World Bank is proving to be a pretty 
convenient touch for the shrewdest, tough- 
est-minded, political dollar-foragers on the 
loose. in Washington—South Africa, for 
example. - 

CITED SENATOR SYMINGTON 

In June this column cited Sen. STUART 
SYMINGTON, Democrat, of Missouri, as author= 
ity for the criticism it leveled against the 
World Bank for its sale of $175 million of 25- 
year bonds in the New York market. Its 
operations, we warned, were getting in the 
way of American borrowers in their own mar- 
ket; and its borrowings were aggravating the 
overheated conditions which Johnson was 
exhorting American business to permit to 
cool off. 

Adding insuit to injury, the World Bank 
was preparing to siphon off scarce dollars, 
and send them abroad at the very time when 
Washington’s money policies are shutting off 
financing opportunities to Americans. 

Senator SYMINGTON, in leveling his objec- 
tions at this discrimination, noted the World 
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Bank's clearly defensive agreement initially“ 
to keep the proceeds of its financing in dol- 
lars “in order to eliminate any immediate ef- 
fect on our continuing unfavorable balance 
of payments.” He asked the World Bank to 
define “initially” and “immediate” and be- 
fore July was over, the World Bank had given 
him his answer. It was more reckless than 
even his critical attitude had bargained for. 
It announced a $20-million loan to South 
Africa to finance half the foreign exchange 
costs of a power plant. 

As a matter of American bargaining in the 
national interest to get full value for dol- 
lars advanced, the position in which the loan 
puts us is as undignified economically as it 
is morally. For South Africa is an active par- 
ticipant in the international gold speculation 
against the dollar; and she is holding gold 
back from the market in order to add to the 
pressure on the dollar. This is her right, and 
itis to her interest. But it is not to America’s 
interest to advance South Africa the dollars 
to operate while she holds back her gold. It 
is our right to hold back our dollars in order 
to make her use her gold. 

In assessing this use of back-door dollar 
outflows, it behooves us to remember that it 
would take a crash in America to make South 
Africa's gold worth more. Any move that 
weakens the American dollar against South 
African gold, is bound to encourage the 
speculation against the dollar and to make 
it seem plausible. 


[From the Wall Street Journal, June 14, 1966] 


WORLD BANK Says It WILL OFFER $175 MIL- 
LION OF ITs 25-YEAR BONDS IN UNITED 
STATES JUNE 28 OR 29 


New Yorx.—The International Bank for 
Reconstruction and Development (World 
Bank) announced plans for a $175 million 
public offering of its 25-year bonds in the 
U.S, June 28 or 29. 

George D. Woods, president, told a press 
conference that in planning the offering the 
international agency had agreed with the U.S, 
Treasury to initially invest the proceeds in 
U.S. Government agency obligations and U.S. 
bank deposits to eliminate any immediate 
effect on the U.S. balance-of-payments defi- 
cit—the excess of money flowing out of the 
US. over money flowing in. These invest- 
ments will begin maturing after Dec. 31, 
1967, he added, at which time the money 
will be available for the World Bank to 
lend to underdeveloped nations. 

The offering will be the first by the World 
Bank in the U.S. since January 1965, when it 
sold $200 million of 25-year 444% bonds. It 
will be the bank's 17th U.S. offering; about 
$1.6 billion of the previous 16 issues still is 
outstanding. 

The new issue will be marketed by an un- 
derwriting group led by First Boston Corp. 
and Morgan Stanley & Co. at a price and 
interest rate to be determined June 28. Mr. 
Woods said in answer to a question that the 
rate “will be a new high for World Bank 
borrowing in the U.S.” 

Mr. Woods said the bonds were being of- 
fered at this time, when interest rates gen- 
erally are high, because the bank “wants to 
keep the fact of the World Bank before the 
security dealer profession and the profes- 
sional investors.” He added, “We hope to be 
in the U.S. market at intervals of not more 
than one year.” 

The new bonds will mature July 1, 1991, 
and won't be callable before July 1, 1976. A 

fund will begin in 1977 and is de- 
signed to retire 50% of the issue prior to 
maturity. 

The World Bank has made $9.5 billion of 
loans since it began operations in June 1946. 
During those 20 years, the bank has sold 
about $5 billion of bonds and notes, of which 
about $2.8 billion still is outstanding. The 
bonds are held in more than 40 countries, 
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with about 58% of the bonds held by in- 
vestors outside the U.S. 


[From the Wall Street Journal, June 14, 1966] 
Asian Nations GET Loans 


WasuHINGTon.—Loans totaling $60 million 
to three Asian nations were announced in 
Washington. 

The World Bank said it will lend Thailand 
the equivalent of $36 million for highway 
construction, repayable at 6% annually over 
24 years starting in October 1970. 

The Agency for International Develop- 
ment, the U.S. foreign-aid agent, said it 
will lend South Korea $18.6 million to buy 
62 diesel-electric locomotives and a variety 
of railway repair equipment. The loan will 
be repayable in dollars over 30 years at 214%, 
after a 10-year grace period during which 
the rate will be 1%. 

The Government’s Export-Import Bank 
said it will lend Chinese Petroleum Corp., 
owned by the Republic of China, $5.4 million 
to buy American equipment and services to 
build a naphtha cracking plant on Taiwan. 
The loan is repayable at 544% annually over 
seven years starting in 1968. 


[International Bank for Reconstruction and 
Development press release, June 13, 1966] 


Wortp BANK BOND ISSUE PLANNED 


The following news release is being issued 
in New York today by The First Boston Cor- 
poration and Morgan Stanley & Co.: 

“George D. Woods, President of the Inter- 
national Bank for Reconstruction and Devel- 
opment, announced today that the Bank is 
planning to offer in the United States during 
the week beginning June 27, 1966, a new 
issue of $175,000,000 principal amount of 
Twenty-Five Year Bonds due July 1, 1991. 
The Bonds, which are non-callable for a pe- 
riod of ten years, will be offered through a 
nationwide group of underwriters headed by 
The First Boston Corporation and Morgan 
Stanley & Co. The coupon and price of the 
Bonds will be determined just prior to the 
offering. This is the first World Bank Bond 
11 5 in the United States since January, 

965. 

In order to enter any capital market, the 
Bank, under its Articles of Agreement, must 
have the approval of the government con- 
cerned. In a letter granting the United 
States Government’s approval of the forth- 
coming issue, Secretary of the Treasury 
Fowler stated that the Bank has made an 
outstanding contribution to the sound eco- 
nomic advance of the less developed coun- 
tries. The Secretary said further that he 
approves of the proposed borrowing because 
the activities of the Bank coincide with the 
national interests of the United States in 
this area. 

“The Bonds to be offered are not subject 
to the Interest Equalization Tax. Further- 
more, the 1966 ‘Guidelines for Non-Bank 
Financial Institutions,’ issued by the Fed- 
eral Reserve System in December, 1965, place 
no restraint on purchases of World Bank 
Bonds. Thus no guideline restrictions affect 
purchases by non-bank financial institutions, 
including trust companies or trust depart- 
ments of commercial banks. 

“In order to cooperate with the President’s 
balance of payments program, the World 
Bank intends to invest in the United States 
the proceeds from the sale of these Bonds to 
U.S. investors, so as to eliminate any effect 
on the U.S. balance of payments until the 
end of 1967. 

“The Bonds will not be callable prior to 
July 1, 1976, ten years from the date of issue. 
A sinking fund beginning in 1977 will retire 
50 percent of the issue prior to maturity. 
The Bonds will be in fully registered form 
without coupons. 

“In addition to the initial delivery of the 
Bonds, which is expected on July 13, 1966, 
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Bonds will also be offered for sale on a de- 
layed delivery basis, through the under- 
writers, to certain institutional purchasers. 
Delayed delivery sales will be made under 
contracts between the World Bank and the 
purchasers for settlement on October 5, 1966, 
January 4, 1967, July 5, 1967 and January 3, 
1968. 

“The First Boston Corporation and Morgan 
Stanley & Co, are reserving a portion of the 
proposed issue for sale to new United States 
and Canadian institutional investors in the 
Bank’s Bonds. Qualified institutional pur- 
chasers who have not purchased World Bank 
Bonds since April, 1952, will be allotted 
Bonds from this special reserve. 

“The International Bank for Reconstruc- 
tion and Development is an international 
institution, the members of which are gov- 
ernments now numbering 103. The Bank 
Officially began operations on June 25, 1946 
and has its main office in Washington, D.C. 

“Its principal purpose is to assist. the eco- 
nomic development of its member countries 
by facilitating the investment of capital for 
productive purposes, thereby promoting the 
long-range growth of international trade 
and the improvement of standards of living. 
When private capital is not available on 
reasonable terms, the Bank supplements pri- 
vate investment by making loans out of its 
own resources of funds borrowed by it.” 


[International Bank for Reconstruction and 
Development, press release, June 28, 1966] 


ONE HUNDRED AND SEVENTY-FIVE MILLION 
DOLLAR BOND ISSsUR 


The following announcement is being made 
in New York today by The First Boston Cor- 
poration and Morgan Stanley & Co.: 

“The First Boston Corporation and Morgan 
Stanley & Co., as managers of a nationwide 
group of underwriters, announce the public 
offering of $175,000,000 International Bank 
for Reconstruction and Development 534%. 
Twenty-Five Year Bonds of 1966, due July 
1, 1991, at 993% % to yield 6.39%. This is the 
first World Bank Bond issue in the United 
States since January 1965. 

“The Bonds are not callable prior to July 
1, 1976. They are redeemable at the option 
of the Bank at a redemption price of 102 % % 
for those redeemed on and after July 1, 1976 
to and including June 30, 1981, at 1011 % 
thereafter to and including June 30, 1986 and 
at 100% thereafter. They are also redeem- 
able through operation of the sinking fund, 
commencing in 1977, at the principal amount 
together with accrued interest. 

“The net proceeds to the Bank of the sale 
of the Bonds to the underwriters and under 
the contracts for delayed delivery will be 
used in the general operations of the Bank. 

“The Bonds being offered are not subject 
to the interest equalization tax. Further- 
more, the 1966 “Guidelines for Non-Bank 
Financial Institutions,” issued by the Fed- 
eral Reserve System in December 1965, place 
no restraint on purchases of the Bonds. 
Thus no guideline restrictions affect pur- 
chases by non-bank financial institutions, 
including trust companies or trust depart- 
ments of commercial banks. 

“In order to cooperate with the Presi- 
dent's balance of payments program, the 
World Bank intends to invest in the United 
States the proceeds from the sale of these 
Bonds to U.S. investors, so as to eliminate 
any effect on the U.S. balance of payments 
until the end of 1967. 

“In addition to the initial delivery of the 
Bonds, which is expected on July 13, 1966, 
Bonds will also be offered for sale on a de- 
layed delivery basis, through the under- 
writers, to certain institutional purchasers. 
Delayed delivery sales will be made under 
contracts between the World Bank and the 
purchasers for settlement on October 5, 1966, 
January 4, 1967, July 5, 1967 and January 3, 
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1968. A spokesman for the underwriters 
indicated that perhaps more than half of the 
issue would be sold for delayed delivery.” 


[International Bank for Reconstruction and 
Development Press Release, July 29, 1966] 


ONE-HUNDRED-MILLION-DOLLAR LOAN FOR 
EXPRESSWAY IN JAPAN 


The World Bank has approved a loan 
equivalent to $100 million to provide addi- 
tional financing for the construction of the 
338-mile Tokyo-Kobe Expressway in Japan. 
Including this loan, the Bank will have made 
six loans over the past six years totaling $380 
million for the Expressway. It is scheduled 
for completion over its entire length in 
April 1969 at a total cost equivalent to nearly 
$1.5 billion. 

The loan was made to the Nihon Doro 
Kodan (Japan Highway Public Corporation), 
a government agency responsible for the 
construction, operation and maintenance of 
many of Japan's toll facilities which include 
highways, tunnels, bridges and ferries. The 
Tokyo-Kobe Expressway is its largest under- 
taking. The western end of the Expressway, 
extending 114 miles from Kobe to Nagoya, 
has been open to traffic since 1964. 

The current loan will complement a $75 
million loan made in September 1963 for the 
100-mile section of the Expressway between 
Tokyo and Shizuoka. The Tokyo-Shizuoka 
region is Japan’s most important center of 
commerce and industry, as well as the cen- 
ter of the national government. It contains 
more than a quarter of the country’s busi- 
nesses, and nearly a third of the country’s 
total production originates there. The one 
existing highway traversing the area is 
heavily congested and completely inade- 
quate to handle the rapidly growing vehicu- 
lar traffic. The number of motor vehicles 
throughout Japan as a whole has increased 
fivefold in the past 11 years to a total of 
8,000,000. The Tokyo-Shizuoka region ac- 
counts for nearly half the passenger cars 
and nearly a quarter of the trucks. 

Major construction work on the Tokyo- 
Shizuoka expressway began in 1965 and con- 
tracts have been let for about half the work. 
Construction contracts yet to be awarded on 
the basis of international bidding are valued 
at the equivalent of $120 million. Because 
of the relative priority of the two extreme 
sections, Tokyo-Atsugi and Yoshiwara- 
Shizuoka, work started earlier on these sec- 
tions than on the mountainous middle sec- 
tion, and they are scheduled to be open to 
traffic in September 1968. The 21-mile sec- 
tion between Tokyo and Atsugi will be six- 
lane and the remainder of the expressway 
four-lane. Design speeds range from 75 
miles per hour in level terrain to 50 miles in 
mountainous areas. 

The Tokyo-Kobe Expressway and urban 
expressways in Tokyo and Kobe which the 
Bank has also helped to finance are part of 
Japan's Five Year Road Improvement Pro- 
gram under which the equivalent of $11.4 
billion is to be spent for the construction, 
improvement and maintenance of roads by 
March 1969. Japan's road network, exclud- 
ing municipal roads, exceeds 93,750 miles in 
length, but less than 20% is paved. Most 
roads are narrow and winding, with little or 
no shoulders. Traffic normally operates un- 
der congested conditions and, as a conse- 
quence, vehicle operating costs are high and 
accident rates are heavy. The general objec- 
tives of the road program are to double the 
length of paved roads by 1969, and to increase 
the expressway network from 52.5 miles in 
1964 to 491 miles in 1969. 

The total cost of the Tokyo-Shizuoka sec- 
tion of the Expressway is estimated at the 
equivalent of $640 million. The Bank loan, 
together with the earlier loan of $75 million, 
will cover about 27% of the total costs. Toll 
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revenues are expected to pay back the entire 
investment costs, including interest, in about 
22 years. 

The Bank loan will be for a term of 15 
years and bear interest at the rate of 65, % 
per annum. Amortization will begin in Au- 
gust 1969. The loan will be guaranteed by 
the Government of Japan. 

[International Bank for Reconstruction and 

Development press release, July 29, 1966] 


TWENTY-MILLION-DOLLAR LOAN FOR ELECTRIC 
Power IN SOUTH AFRICA 


The World Bank has approved a loan 
equivalent to $20 million to the South Afri- 
can Electricity Supply Commission (ESCOM). 
The loan will assist in financing the foreign 
exchange costs of a 1,600,000-kilowatt 
thermal power plant at Camden, about 160 
miles east of Johannesburg. The project is 
part of ESCOM’s $785 million expansion pro- 
gram under which the Commission plans to 
add 3,310,000 kilowatts of generating capacity 
and 3,200 miles of high-voltage transmission 
lines to its system during 1966-1970. 

ESCOM is an autonomous statutory cor- 
poration established in 1922. Its operations 
are divided into seven undertakings which 
serve different parts of the country. ESCOM 
supplies electricity in bulk to most cities 
in South Africa for distribution in their 
areas, and supplies power directly to mines, 
large industries and the railroads. Its abil- 
ity to meet the rapidly rising demand for 
power has been an important factor in the 
economic development of South Africa dur- 
ing the postwar period. Between 1945 and 
1965, ESCOM’s installed capacity increased 
more than fivefold, to a total of about 
4,600,000 kilowatts. It now generates about 
80% of the electricity used in the country. 
ESCOM’s sales of electricity have increased 
at an average rate of 8.2% per year for the 
past decade, and are expected to increase at 
about the same rate during the next five 
years. 

At present about four-fifths of the Com- 
mission’s power sales are in the inter- 
connected system which comprises the Cape 
Northern, Rand and Orange Free State and 
Eastern Transvaal undertakings and serves 
the principal industrial and mining areas of 
South Africa, The new Camden power plant 
will be in this system. It is already under 
construction and is being built on a new 
coal field with reserves adequate to supply 
the station for 40 years at lost cost. The 
plant will have eight 200,000-kilowatt gen- 
erating units, the first of which is scheduled 
for completion in October 1966. The other 
units are scheduled to follow at intervals of 
three to eight months with the final unit 
expected to be in operation by October 1969. 

The estimated total cost of the Camden 
project is equivalent to $1764 million, of 
which $40.6 million will be in foreign ex- 
change. The Bank loan will cover about half 
the foreign exchange requirements. Most of 
the remaining costs will be met by ESCOM 
from internal cash generation and from bor- 
rowings in the South African capital market. 
Contracts for the major items of equipment 
for the Camden station have been placed on 
the basis of international competitive bid- 
ding. 

The loan will be for a term of ten years 
and bear interest at the rate of 644% per 
annum. Amortization will begin on June 1, 
1968. The loan will be guaranteed by the 
Republic of South Africa. 


VIETNAM ELECTIONS 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, as 
we look back on the history of our in- 
volvement in Vietnam, probably no 
single U.S. policy decision has been so 
significant as that to support President 
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Diem’s refusal to go through with the 
unification elections promised in the 
Final Declaration of the Geneva Confer- 
ence which ended the war in Indochina. 
The bitter fruit of that decision has 
ripened into a $2 billion a month war be- 
ing fought by 375,000 American service- 
men with no one in a position to predict 
an end to the escalation. 

If we are to understand the factors 
which motivate the other side in this 
frustrating conflict we should take a close 
look at the complex history of this re- 
gion. The period surrounding the elec- 
tions which were to have been held in 
1956 are especially important. Cornell 
University has just published an excel- 
lent study of this subject by Franklin B. 
Weinstein entitled “Vietnam’s Unheld 
Elections.” 

I ask unanimous consent to have chap- 
ter IV, “Why Were Elections Not Held,” 
and the epilog, “The Failure To Hold 
Elections: Some Implications for the 
Present,” printed in the Rrecorp follow- 
ing my remarks. I commend the entire 
study to my colleagues. 

For purposes of comparison, I also ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp preceding these excerpts a 
statement furnished the Committee on 
Foreign Relations by the Department of 
State setting forth the Department’s po- 
sition on this question. 

There being no objection, the material 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Washington, August 12, 1965. 
Mr. NORVILL JONES, 
Consultant, Senate Committee on Foreign 
Relations. 

Dear Mr. Jones: In response to your tele- 
phone request to the Department on August 
9, I am enclosing material on our position 
regarding the provision in the Geneva Ac- 
cords for elections. 

Please let me know if the Department can 
be of further assistance. 

Sincerely yours, 
DovcLas MACARTHUR II, 
Assistant Secretary for Congressional 
Relations. 


ELECTIONS IN VIET-NAM 


The Final Declaration of the Geneva Con- 
ference is the only one of the group of docu- 
ments generally referred to as the 1954 Ge- 
neva Accords which deals with the question 
of elections in Viet-Nam. This Final Dec- 
laration says that in July 1956 free elections 
would be held to establish democratie insti- 
tutions under which the country could be 
unified. 

The United States representative at the 
Geneva Conference, Under Secretary of 
State Walter Bedell Smith, presented the 
United States position with reference to elec- 
tions and reunification in a unilateral dec- 
laration to the Conference. After pointing 
out that we would view with concern any at- 
tempt to disturb the Agreements by force, 
the U.S. declaration said that we would ad- 
here to our traditional position with respect 
to divided countries: reunification through 
free elections under United Nations super- 
vision. That this is still the American posi- 
tion was made plain by President Johnson 
on July 28 when he said “we insist and we 
will always insist that the people of South 
Viet-Nam shall have the right of choice, the 
right to shape their own destiny in free elec- 
tions in the South, or throughout all Viet- 
Nam under international supervision,” 
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The Vietnamese Government also made a 
unilateral declaration at the Geneva Confer- 
ence in which it expressed its opposition to 
the division of Viet-Nam, President Diem 
later made his views known on the subject 
of elections when he pointed out that the 
Final Declaration of the Conference was very 
obscurely worded, but that on one point it 
was quite specific: that any elections to be 
held were to be free. 

The United States and South Vietnamese 
position has consistently held that condi- 
tions were such in North Viet-Nam that 
there could never have been truly free elec- 
tions. The general nature of conditions in 
North Viet-Nam has never been secret, and 
they are perhaps best described by General 
Vo Nguyen Giap, present Defense Minister 
of North Viet-Nam, who said the following in 
October 1956, only three months after the 
elections called for in the Conference’s Final 
Declaration were to have been held: 

“We made too many deviations and exe- 
cuted too many honest people. We attacked 
on too large a front and, seeing enemies 
everywhere, resorted to terror, which became 
far too wide spread.” 

“While reorganizing the party, we paid too 
much importance to the notion of social class 
instead of adhering firmly to political quali- 
fications alone. Instead of adhering firmly to 
political qualifications alone. Instead of rec- 
ognizing education to be the first essential, 
we resorted exclusively to organizational 
measures such as disciplinary punishments, 
expulsion from the party, executions, disso- 
lution of party branches and cells. Worse 
still, torture came to be regarded as a normal 
practice during party reorganization.” 

Since conditions involving “executions,” 
“torture a normal practice,” and “terror” are 
hardly conducive to the holding of free elec- 
tions, the elections mentioned at the Geneva 
Conference were never held, and the time 
set aside for them went by without notice 
being paid to the fact in either North or 
South Viet-Nam. If the elections had been 
held in 1956, it is evident that in North Viet- 
Nam they would have constituted a travesty 
of the letter as well as the spirit of the Final 
Declaration of the Geneva Conference of 1954, 

Elections have of course been held in South 
Viet-Nam on several occasions. In 1956, 1959, 
and 1963 National Assembly elections were 
held, and presidential elections were held in 
1956 and 1961. A national referendum in 
1955 determined that South Viet-Nam 
should be a republic with President Ngo Dinh 
Diem as the chief of state. Most recently, on 
May 30, 1965, nation-wide elections were held 
for provincial and municipal councils. De- 
spite obvious risks of Viet Cong retaliation, 
there was no shortage of candidates for coun- 
cil seats, and 70% of those registered, or 
50% of those eligible, turned out to vote. 


IV. WHY WERE ELECTIONS Nor HELD? 


The statements of the DRV in the period 
following the Geneva Conference provide 
evidence that the Viet Minh regime did in 
fact contemplate the unification of the 
country under their control by means of 
elections. Dong’s statement to the final meet- 
ing of the Geneva Conference stresses the 
importance of peace almost as much as the 
need for national unity.“ Ho’s statement of 
22 July 1954 similarly placed emphasis not 
only on the indivisibility of Vietnam but 
also on the struggle for peace and democracy, 
specifically elections.“ Nhan Dan reported 
the Viet Minh line: “Henceforward, the main 


Radio Moscow, 22 July 1954. See also 
Dong's statement broadcast over Radio Pek- 
ing, 2 August 1954. 

% New York Times, 26 July 1954, and Facts 
and Dates on the Problem of the Reunijica- 
tion of Viet-Nam (Hanoi: Foreign Languages 
Publishing House, 1956), p. 10. 
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task of our struggle is to consolidate the 
peace we have won, faithfully and rapidly 
implement the provisions of the armistice 
agreement, and go forward to the settlement 
of political issues.“ ** As the Viet Minh radio 
put it on 5 August 1954: “The phase of armed 
struggle is now being replaced by the phase of 
political struggle.” Exhorting the southern 
compatriots, the Viet Minh radio warned 
against the use of violence: The political 
struggle requires the people in South 
Vietnam to maintain a high vigilance. It 
demands that our people avoid every provo- 
cation and use peaceful measures to win 
democratic freedom and... attainment of 
general elections to unify our country.” * 

Throughout 1954 and into 1955, the utter- 
ances of the DRV leaders continued to reflect 
a policy based on political struggle leading to 
the 1956 elections, Ho Chi Minh, in a No- 
vember interview, was asked whether he 
feared that the division of Vietnam could be 
as lasting as the partition of Korea and Ger- 
many. Ho replied negatively, pointing out 
that the “conditions in Vietnam are different 
from those in Korea and Germany.” He re- 
pledged the DRV to work “untiringly” for 
peaceful reunification as provided in the 
Geneva Agreements.” In June 1955 Ho again 
Stressed that Vietnam could not be compared 
with Korea and Germany and insisted that 
the military demarcation and provisional di- 
vision could endure only until the 1956 elec- 
tions were held. “Vietnam is a single coun- 
try and nothing can prevent the firm will 
of its people from achieving its unity,” he 
added.” Perhaps the most convincing state- 
ments of the DRV’s expectation that the 
country would indeed be reunified by elec- 
tions in 1956 were those made to their sup- 
porters. Viet Minh troops native of south 
Vietnam who were regrouped in the north 
were told that they would be returning home 
in 1956 after the elections.“ And as the Viet 
Minh forces left areas they had ruled for 
many years, they advised the inhabitants to 
accept life under the State of Vietnam gov- 
ernment until the Viet Minh could return 
after the reunification elections.” 

If the DRV's statements revealed a con- 
fident expectation and a strong determina- 
tion that the country would be reunified by 
elections, the Viet Minh demonstrated those 
attitudes by more than mere words. The 
best evidence that the DRV took the Geneva 
Agreements’ promise of elections seriously is 
the behavior of the Viet Minh during the 
ensuing two years.“ As Roy Jumper, writing 
in late 1956, put it: “The Viet Minh agents 
have lain low during the past two years in 


s Vietnam News Agency dispatch, 25 July 
1954. 

s Vietnam News Agency dispatch, 28 Sep- 
tember 1954. 

Vietnam News Agency dispatch, 10 No- 
vember 1954, 

“New York Times, 8 June 1955. 

% Philippe Devillers, lecture, Cornell Uni- 
versity, 13 December 1965. See also Ho's 
letter to troops coming north. Broadcast over 
the Viet Minh radio on 17 September 1954, 
Ho’s letter said that although the troops re- 
grouping in the north were “temporarily far” 
from their native villages, they could expect 
to “return happily” after the country’s 
peaceful unification. 

* Reported by Tillman Durdin, New York 
Times, 19 May 1955. Additional statements 
of the DRV’s reliance on peaceful struggle 
may be found in New China News Agency 
dispatch of 21 September 1954, Vietnam 
News Agency dispatches of 5 November 1954 
and 28 March 1955, and Voice of Nambo 
broadcast of a Nhan Dan editorial on 23 Sep- 
tember 1954. 

os See Jean Lacouture, Vietnam: Between 
Two Truces (New York: Random House, 
1966), p. 52. 
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South Vietnam. They waited expecting to 
win the South through the expected all- 
Vietnam elections.”* Ho Chi Minh's fol- 
lowers largely refrained from any effort to 
retain a military hold on southern areas 
they had controlled for as long as ten years. 
The DRV's cooperation in the implementa- 
tion of the Geneva Agreements probably 
came as a surprise to some.™ It is hard to 
imagine that its withdrawal from areas it 
had long controlled meant only that the 
Viet Minh had become resigned to perma- 
nent partition, To suppose that is to ig- 
nore, among other things, the force of the 
Viet Minh’s commitment to national unity. 
The Viet Minh forces had fought too long 
and hard for national unity under their 
leadership for them to give up what they had 
won without actually believing they could 
regain it. The DRV’s actual relinquishing of 
territory and its abandonment of violence 
must be regarded as solid evidence that the 
Viet Minh hoped to unify the country peace- 
fully. 

The Viet Minh waged an extensive cam- 
paign to win votes in the election. In late 
September 1954 it was reported that politi- 
cally” the Viet Minh was “working hard in 
the South to consolidate its influence.” Po- 
litical workers “intensified their activity” as 
Viet Minh military forces withdrew, and the 
Viet Minh was “plainly preparing to win the 
national elections scheduled * * * for 
1956.”% During the last three months of 
1954, a congress of the Lien Viet (United 
National Front) met in Hanoi. A Viet Minh- 
dominated organization, the Lien Viet in- 
cluded representatives of various political 
parties from northern, central, and southern 
Vietnam. According to Nhan Dan, the aim 
of the congress was to mobilize popular 
forces in the struggle for “independence, 
peace and unity and democracy.” The Lien 
Viet's work for 1955” was said to consist “in 
winning support in all levels of the popu- 
lation with a view to winning the general 
elections for a united Vietnam.“ In late 
December the DRV added four leaders from 
south Vietnam to its cabinet in what was 
described in the press as a move undertaken 
because of its expected impact on “the psy- 
chological warfare” south of the 17th parallel 
in preparation for the 1956 elections.“ In 
March of 1955, it was reported by C. L, Sulz- 
berger of the New York Times that Viet Minh 
agents were already going through villages 
in the south “lining up votes.” Their pro- 
cedure was to take along two photographs, 
one of Ho Chi Minh and one of Bao Dai, and 
to ask the peasants whom they preferred.” 
In June 1955 there were reports that the 
Viet Minh was working hard to prepare for 
elections and had opened an intensive new 
campaign to woo the workers and peasants 
of the south. Communists had reportedly 
secured positions in athletic organizations, 
ancestor worship cults, workingmen's groups 
and other associations in an effort to win 


„Roy Jumper, “The Communist Challenge 
to South Vietnam,” Far Eastern Survey, XXV, 
no. 11 (November, 1956), 161. 

For example, some diplomats had doubt- 
ed that any considerable movement of refu- 
gees out of Communist areas would be per- 
mitted. New York Times, 24 July 1954. 
Similarly, Joseph and Stewart Alsop had 
doubted that the Viet Minh troops would 
voluntarily relinquish control of the areas 
they held. As the Alsop brothers put it: 
“Who can suppose that they [the Viet Minh] 
will peacefully march away, abandoning the 
territory they now hold?” New York Herald- 
Tribune, 23 July 1954. 

% Tillman Durdin in the New York Times, 
29 September 1954. 

* New York Times, 13 January 1955. 

* New York Times, 31 December 1954. 

%® New York Times, 18 March 1955. 
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support for the Viet Minh not only on the 
basis of Ho's prestige as a nationalist leader 
but also through promises of the economic 
advantages communism allegedly would 
bring to the south” Meetings, demonstra- 
tions and the simple process of making 
known the provisions of the Geneva Agree- 
ments (considered a subversive activity in 
the south) were also part of the Viet Minh 
campaign to win the elections. 

Still another type of action taken by the 
DRV to promote Vietnam's peaceful reunifi- 
cation was Hanoi’s proposal on 4 February 
1955 that “normal relations” be established 
between the two zones. The Communists 
declared their willingness to grant all facili- 
ties to persons on both sides of the border in 
sending mail, carrying out business enter- 
prises, and facilitating exchanges of a cul- 
tural, scientific, sporting, and social 
nature. 

Anticipating the approach of the 20 July 
1955 deadline set at Geneva for the consulta- 
tions on elections, the DRV leaders began to 
press specifically to ensure the holding of 
those meetings. In April Dong visited New 
Delhi and issued a joint statement with 
Nehru reaffirming the importance attached 
by the two governments to the holding of 
reunification elections under the procedure 
laid down at Geneva. On 6 June Dong 
declared his government’s readiness to begin 
the consultations scheduled for the following 
month. Dong went on to warn: “Vietnam is 
one. The Vietnamese nation is one. No 
force can divide them. Whoever tries to par- 
tition Vietnam is the enemy of the Viet- 
namese people and will surely be defeated.” 1% 
In July Ho went to Peking and Moscow seek- 
ing both economic aid and support for the 
holding of the consultative conference. His 
visits produced joint communiqués stressing 
the importance of starting the consultative 
meetings on times® On 19 July Premier 
Dong, on behalf of himself and President Ho, 
sent to President Diem a letter formally pro- 
posing that Diem appoint representatives to 
attend a consultative conference to discuss 
reunification elections as provided in the 
Geneva Agreements. 

During the preceding year, the Diem gov- 
ernment had made no effort to hide its con- 
tempt for the Geneva Agreements, but it had 
not actually enunciated an official policy 
with regard to its participation in the con- 
sultative conference. Although at the start 
of 1955 the US was still talking about new 
measures to win the 1956 elections,” doubts 
about the possibility of holding the elections 
were apparent, particularly in dispatches 
emanating from Saigon. On 28 February 
Radio Saigon suggested that the elections 
would not be held because of the absence of 
democratic liberties in the north. On 15 


1% New York Times, 2 June 1955 and 8 June 
1955. 

1 Murti, Vietnam Divided, p. 157. The ex- 
tent to which such demonstrations can be 

ed as Viet Minh activities is uncertain, 
but in at least one case the demonstrators 
were reported to be acting on the exhorta- 
tions of Radio Hanoi. New York Times, 4 
July 1955. 

12 See Facts and Dates, p. 18, and New York 
Times, 7 February 1955. 

10 Donald Lancaster, The Emancipation of 
French Indo-China (London: Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, 1961), p. 370. 

10 New York Times, 7 June 1955. See also 
For the Consultative Conference (Hanoi: 
Foreign Languages Publishing House, 1955). 

16 Facts and Dates, pp. 24-25. 

1% Ibid., p. 26. 

1 See, for example, the article in New York 
Times, 8 January 1955, reporting U.S. hopes 
that a land reform could “tip the 
scales in favor of the West” in the 1956 elec- 
tions. 
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March Secretary Dulles argued that it would 
be hard to create the conditions for a free 
choice in the north.“ By March 1955 it was 
becoming quite clear that the Diem regime 
would probably try to avoid the elections. 
As Sulzberger put it, the 1956 elections 
“really will never be held. Nobody likes 
to talk about this. But when the time to 
admit arrives, a grave crisis must inevitably 
develop.” % At the end of March it was re- 
ported that observers in Saigon were express- 
ing “open doubt” that such elections ever 
would be held. In mid-May the State of 
Vietnam government, in notes sent to 
Britain, France and the US, urged a confer- 
ence to formulate a common position on the 
elections in light of the probability, as seen 
in Saigon, that they would not be heldu 
On 9 June, three days after Dong’s announce- 
ment that the DRV was ready for consulta- 
tions, Saigon’s view reportedly was that any 
comment on the DRV statement should come 
from France, The south, it was asserted, had 
no intention of acting on the matter.” 

Despite the flow of reports describing 
Saigon’s unwillingness to participate in re- 
unification elections, there was genuine un- 
certainty as to whether Diem would agree to 
take part in the consultative conferenca 
France had been consistent in urging the 
State of Vietnam government to prepare for 
elections. In March 1955 Premier Edgar 
Faure urged Diem to cooperate with the sects 
in the hope of winning their support in the 
election. Faure said in April that France 
was determined above all to observe strictly 
the Geneva Agreements, and he insisted that 
there could be no question of annulling or 
postponing the 1956 elections. Faure 
warned that there were two pitfalls before 
the Diem government—one was losing the 
1956 elections and the other was trying to 
avoid thema On the completion of the 
withdrawals and transfers of military forces, 
representatives of the French High Command 
and the Viet Minh army issued a joint state- 
ment resolving “to continue to assure their 
responsibility in the full implementation of 
the provisions of the Geneva Agreement and 
of the final declaration ....” Both parties 
reaffirmed their determination to “implement 
scrupulously” the necessary provisions “in 
order to consolidate peace and to achieve the 
unity of Vietnam by means of general elec- 
tions.” ue The British also felt strongly that 
Diem should observe fully the provisions of 
the Geneva Agreements. On 13 July, Foreign 
Secretary Macmillan declared in Parliament 
that Britain would exert all its influence to 
ensure the holding of consultations as pro- 
vided in the Geneva Agreements.“ 

The official attitude of the U.S. was am- 
biguous. It was generally believed by early 
1955 that the U.S. was not investing heavily 
in the buildup of the State of Vietnam merely 
to hand it over to the Viet Minh in elections. 
On 14 May, however, Faure was reported to 
have obtained Dulles’ assurance that the U.S. 
would back France in seeking to prepare for 
the 1956 elections In June Sulzberger re- 


108 The Saigon broadcast and Dulles’ speech 
are both reported in Vietnam News Agency 
dispatch, 15 March 1955. 

1 New York Times, 12 March 1955. 

no New York Times, 30 March 1955. 

m New York Times, 20 May 1955. 

12 New York Times, 9 June 1955. 

us Ngo Ton Dat, “Geneva Partition and the 
Question of Reunification,” pp. 363-364. 

ut New York Times, 14 April 1955. 

ns New York Times, 4 May 1955. 

ne Quoted in Cole (ed.), Conflict, p. 208. 
This statement was cited by Dong in his 6 
June declaration of the DRV’s readiness for 
consultations. 

ut Facts and Dates, p. 24. See also Econ- 
omist, 16 July 1955. 

us New York Times, 14 May 1955. 
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ported that the “only solid fact” agreed on 
by the U.S., France, and Britain during May’s 
Indochina negotiations in Paris was “that 
the Geneva pledge for all-Vietnam elections 
must be carried out.” Washington reportedly 
was “of the same mind as Paris and Lon- 
don. . that every preparation must be 
made on the assumption elections will be 
held.” Sulzberger explained that Dulles had 
secured reluctant British and French support 
for Diem, and “in exchange he concurred that 
the promised elections in Vietnam should 
faithfully be carried out.” According to Sulz- 
berger, Diem’s reported opposition to elec- 
tions put him in disagreement with “the one 
point on which the Big Three unequivocally 
agree.“ uo The Times now wrote editorially 
of the elections as if they really were expected 
to take place: 

“The real deadline in Vietnam... is 
July of next year, when a definitive election 
is scheduled. That deadline must be 
met. . The United States still expects 
an election in all of Vietnam and would like 
to see that election properly supervised. 
Moreover, it would like to see free Vietnam 
strong enough and stable enough that it 
would offer a reasonable alternative to the 
Communist rule in the north. This is the 
reason for the present assistance and train- 
ing program.“ = 

Probably in response to growing pres- 
sures from the Western powers, Diem began 
to move toward accepting elections. On 14 
June he told a group of correspondents that 
his government was willing to discuss the 
question of elections with the DRV. He did 
not elaborate that statement, except to say 
that “it all depends on the conditions under 
which elections are held.” A source close 
to the premier said that the south would 
demand extensive third-party supervision 
and detailed procedures for insuring a secret 
ballot. He mentioned the grouping of mili- 
tary forces in concentration areas so they 
could not exercise pressure during the elec- 
tions as one of the conditions the State 
of Vietnam was considering. The source 
said that the results of any talks between 
the two regimes would be submitted to the 
soon-to-be-elected National Assembly, which 
would have to decide whether the south 
would actually participate in the elections. 
Tillman Durdin, who reported Diem’s remark 
and the “source's” amplifying comments, 
characterized it as the “first definite indi- 
cation that South Vietnam was likely to 
engage in discussions” with the DRV con- 
cerning procedures for elections 

As the 20 July deadline neared, it was 
expected that Diem would make a statement, 
but its contents were kept secret? The 
Economist wrote that Diem seemed likely 
to “keep everyone guessing until the last 
moment about whether he will send repre- 
sentatives to consultations” with the DRV. 
On 16 July Diem made known his position in 
a radio broadcast to the nation. He stated 
that he favored free elections in principle 
but could not consider holding them until 
the DRV had given him proof of its readi- 
ness to place national interests before its 
Communist creed. It is “out of the ques- 
tion,” he asserted, “for us to consider any 
proposal from the Vietminh, if proof is not 
given us that they put the superior interests 
of the national community above those of 
communism; if they do not give up terrorism 
and totalitarian methods; if they do not 
cease violating their obligations. Diem 


u New York Times, 8 June 1955. 

1% The above quote is drawn from New York 
Times editorials of 20 May 1955 and 29 June 
1955. See also New York Times, 26 May 1955. 
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also reasserted that the State of Vietnam did 
not consider itself bound by the Geneva 
Agreements. 

The British responded on 18 July with a 
Foreign Office declaration expressing regret 
at Diem’s statement and urging that con- 
sultations be started as soon as possible. 
Diem’s attitude toward elections was dis- 
cussed at the Paris conference of Western 
foreign ministers to prepare for the Geneva 
summit conference. The foreign ministers, 
fearing bitter recriminations from the USSR 
at Geneva, agreed to do their best to per- 
suade Diem to change his mind? Britain 
and France made an effort to convince Diem 
that the State of Vietnam’s position would 
be a strong one if it could demonstrate with 
the support of the ICC that free elections 
were being blocked by the Viet Minh’s failure 
to permit adequate supervision. He was as- 
sured that the West and the ICC would back 
him fully in trying to prevent “Communist 
fraudulism or subversion during the election 
period.” Paris and London sought to clarify 
to Diem the difference between holding elec- 
tions and simply taking part in the consulta- 
tions, which was all that was required at the 
moment. They stressed that in talking with 
the DRV, Diem would be making no irre- 
vocable commitments and would be giving 
evidence of his adherence to the Geneva 
Agreements!“ At the Geneva summit meet- 
ing, the three Western leaders agreed to un- 
dertake added efforts to convince Diem to ac- 
cept the DRV’s invitation, but Eisenhower 
and Eden both stressed that their power to 
move Diem was limited. On 26 July a West- 
ern note was transmitted to Diem. 

The State of Vietnam, nevertheless, denied 
that the Western powers had put any pres- 
sure on it to conform to the Geneva Agree- 
ments, and insisted that the Western note 
had actually been an expression of sympathy 
with its position. U.S. State Department 
officials affirmed that the note had conveyed 
overall approval of Diem’s position, but had 
urged that he at least “go through the mo- 
tions” of trying to organize free elections)” 
The British denied any implication that they 
had given approval to Diem’s refusal to talk 
with the DRV% But Western assurances 
could not alter Diem’s conviction that by 
entering talks with the DRV he would have 
committed himself to the elections’ On 
9 August Diem formally replied to Dong’s 
note of 19 July. The State of Vietnam pre- 
mier esentially reiterated his position of 16 
July, insisting that “nothing constructive 
[with respect to elections] will be done as 
long as the Communist regime of the North 
does not permit each Vietnamese citizen to 
enjoy democratic freedoms and the basic 
fundamental rights of man,” 132 

The next day, in a press conference, Secre- 
tary Dulles asserted that Diem was correct 
in not feeling bound by the Geneva Agree- 
ment to hold reunification elections because 
his government had not signed the Agree- 
ment.™ The British Foreign Office, on the 
other hand, was reported “disturbed” by the 


1% The text of Diem’s talk is in Republic 
of Vietnam, The Problem of Reunification of 
Viet-Nam (Saigon: Ministry of Information, 
1958), pp. 30-31. 
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Diem statement.™ On 30 August Dulles gaye 
Diem unequivocal support, stating: “We cer- 
tainly agree that conditions are not ripe for 
free elections.” 5 Thus the US, whose par- 
ticipation in the common Western effort to 
persuade Diem to talk with the DRV had 
always been unenthuslastic, now emerged 
in firm official support of his opposition to 
elections. In view of the US's heavy eco- 
nomic aid to the State of Vietnam and its 
fervent backing of Diem in the face of Brit- 
ish and French urgings that he be replaced, 
the importance to Diem of US backing for 
his election stand must have been considera- 
ble. Apparently encouraged by Dulles’ strong 
support, Diem declared bluntly on 21 Sep- 
tember that there could be no question of 
a conference, even less of negotiations” with 
the DRV. 

It should be clear that despite the appar- 
ent unwillingness of the State of Vietnam 
to take any steps toward elections, the DRV 
during the first year after Geneva had been 
making extensive preparations in anticipa- 
tion of the elections and had had at least 
some reason to think that Diem might be 
forced into accepting them. Even after 
Diem’s refusal to permit a consultative con- 
ference, the DRV still had cause to hope that 
the elections would be held. The continuing 
instability of Diem’s position offered a pos- 
sibility that more conciliatory elements 
might accede to the leadership. And the DRV 
probably was conscious of a considerable 
amount of international support for its posi- 
tion that either the French or the State of 
Vietnam, one or the other or both, should be 
held responsible for ensuring that the Geneva 
Agreements were implemented in the south- 
ern zone. Accordingly, the DRV continued 
its efforts to prepare for elections and to press 
for a consultative conference. Two ap- 
proaches were employed: the intensification 
of propaganda work in the south and the 
appeal for international assistance. 

The principal step taken to intensify its 
campaign to rally popular support in the 
south for reunification elections was the for- 
mation in September 1955 of the Vietnam 
Fatherland Front, which incorporated the 
Lien Viet. The platform of the Fatherland 
Front set forth in some detail the DRV’s 
understanding of how the peaceful reuni- 
fication of Vietnam by elections should pro- 
ceed. It called, in effect, for a sort of fed- 


1 See the Times (London), 11 August 
1955. According to The Times, British offi- 
cials were unhappy that Diem seemed 
“determined to go on finding excuses for 
postponing election talks” with the Viet 
Minh. The British had already taken pains 
to dissociate themselves from any expres- 
sion of support for Diem such as that given 
by Dulles. See New York Times, 10 August 
1955. 

Quoted in Ngo Ton Dat, “Geneva Parti- 
tion and the Question of Reunification,” p. 
391. 

is Whereas France and Britain had pub- 
licly called for consultations, the US, at least 
prior to 22 July, had only expressed “unoffi- 
cially” the “hope” that Diem would meet 
with the Viet Minh, But the US had not 
formally suggested to Diem that he do so. 
New York Herald-Tribune, 22 July 1955, 
cited in ibid., p. 380. On 23 July, the New 
York Times accurately described the US 
position as “obscure.” The Times had al- 
ready, on 21 July, altered its previous line 
and given editorial support to Diem’s 16 July 
stand: We must not be trapped into a ficti- 
tious legalism that can condemn 10,000,000 
potentially free persons into slavery. ... 
The agreements do not necessarily have to 
be abrogated but they should at least be 
scrutinized with the sharpest eye.” 

im Lancaster, Emancipation, p. 372. 
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eration, Through “free, general elections, 
organized on the principle of universal, equal 
and secret ballot,” a unified national assem- 
bly was to be chosen, The assembly, which 
was to be the highest legislative body of the 
state, would elect a central coalition gov- 
ernment. The platform emphatically stated 
that it was necessary to take into account 
differences between the two zones. Thus 
there was to be set up in each zone a People’s 
Council and an administrative body with 
wide powers. Those organs would have the 
right to promulgate local laws consistent 
with the characteristics of the zone con- 
cerned and not at variance with common na- 
tional laws. Normal economic, cultural and 
social relations were to be immediately re- 
stored between the two zones. The armed 
forces were to be integrated gradually and 
through negotiations. Agrarian reform poli- 
cies in the south were expected to differ from 
those in the north; in the former region the 
government would “requisition-by-purchase” 
properties of landlords for distribution to 
the peasantry. The platform insisted that 
there should be no attempt “by either side 
to annex or incorporate the other.” 138 
The Fatherland Front platform was quickly 
made the program of the DRV government. 
Dong, in a report to the Fifth Session of the 
National Assembly in September 1955, warmly 
embraced the platform as the basis“ and 
the “method” by which national unity could 
be achieved. Dong declared that the Father- 
land Front program opened up “a new stage 
. of complex and difficult political strug- 
gle. ...” Plans to use the Fatherland Front 
program as the basis of an extensive cam- 
paign to rally support for the consultative 
conference were also made clear. The pro- 
gram was to be given the most extensive dis- 
semination. All political parties, people's 
organizations, and “representative person- 
alities” in both zones were to establish con- 
tact and exchange ideas on the program so 
as to create a nationwide movement demand- 
ing that the Southern authorities hold con- 
sultations on elections.” Broadcasting over 
Radio Hanoi and working through Viet Minh 
cadres who had stayed in the south, a num- 
ber of organized demonstrations were held 
to persuade Diem to open consultations with 
the DRV. 3 
A good part of the DRV’s propaganda effort 
was devoted to attacks on the October 1955 
referendum and the March 1956 constituent 
assembly elections held in the south. An 
effort was made to encourage the populace to 
boycott the elections. Strikes were staged, 
and demonstrations were heide The DRV 
denounced the elections as a violation of the 
Geneva Agreements and a “farce,” insisting 
that South Vietnam was not a countrys“ 
Although the DRV may have had some con- 
fidence that strong popular support for the 
holding of elections would compel the south- 
ern government to cooperate, it is probable 
that Hanoi placed more hope in its appeals 
for international action to force Diem’s com- 
pance with the Geneva Agreements. The 


DRV looked to the co-chairmen, especially 


48 See Viet-Nam Fatherland Front (Hanoi: 
Foreign Languages Publishing House, 1956), 
pp. 19-22. 

18 Ibid., pp. 11-12, 29, 34-45. 

1% Murti, Vietnam Divided, p. 196. 

a See Facts and Dates, pp. 37, 38, 52, 54, 55. 
1880 Vietnam News Agency dispatch, 1 May 

u3 Alex Josey, “Will Ho Chi Minh Unite 
Viet Nam?” Eastern. World (London), No- 
vember 1955, p. 16, reports that the DRV 
leaders were confident that the desire of 
nationalists in the south for unity would 
eventually force Diem to yield. Josey talked 
with Ho, Dong, and General Vo Nguyen Giap, 
army chief of staff. 
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the USSR, to put pressure on Diem. Rough- 
ly a week after Diem's 9 August refusal to 
accept the DRV's invitation to hold con- 
sultations, Dong sent a letter to the co- 
chairmen reporting the situation and re- 
questing that they take “all necessary meas- 
ures to ensure . the immediate convening 
of the consultative conference. Despite 
France's disclaimer, in a June note to Hanoi 
and the ICO, of any responsibility for bring- 
ing the south into consultations with the 
north, Dong demanded that France and 
the State of Vietnam guarantee the imple- 
mentation of the agreements.“ Nehru also 
intervened at this point, expressing to Eden 
and Molotov the hope that they could induce 
Diem to cooperate“ In September Molotov 
gave the DRV weak support in a UN speech. 
He said he felt “entitled to expect” that steps 
would be taken to prevent a “breakdown” of 
the consultations and called such steps “es- 
sential, if the genera] elections are to be held 
within the prescribed time limit. 17 On 
31 October Chou En-lai informed the co- 
chairmen of his support for the DRV’s Au- 
gust letter. In November 1955 Dong again 
approached Molotov with a request that the 
co-chairmen take action, and again the 
USSR’s response was mild.“ Molotov called 
on the French to inquire about their position 
on elections and expressed his concern about 
the State of Vietnam’s attitude.“ He also 
met with British Foreign Secretary Macmil- 
lan at Geneva. The British, who had stated 
in August that they did not believe the State 
of Vietnam could continue indefinitely to re- 
fuse consultations,™ said that they still fa- 
vored the elections. Macmillan reportedly 
told Molotov that chances for holding the 
elections might be better after the Saigon 
government elected its constituent assem- 


44 New York Times, 21 June 1955. It was 
reported in the Economist, 16 July 1955, that 
the Viet Minh were in the ironic position of 
appealing to the French to leave their troops 
in Vietnam to ensure observance of the 
Geneva Agreements. 

us Murti, Vietnam Divided, p. 190. Dong's 
letter to the co-chairman (text in Cmnd. 
2834) produced no results. On 16 Septem- 
ber the British Foreign Office announced that 
the USSR had handed over the DRV’s letter 
to co-chairman to India. On 20 September 
Britain transmitted the letter to the other 


members of the Geneya Conference, Facts 
and Dates, pp. 34-35. 
1% Lancaster, Emancipation, p. 371. Again 


on 7 September Nehru and Krishna Menon 
spoke in support of the DRV. Facts and 
Dates, p. 33. According to the New York 
Times, 27 August 1955, Nehru had already 
held that the State of Vietnam was bound 
as a “successor regime. In an aide-memoire 
sent to the co-chairmen on 14 June 1955, 
India had called on Britain and the USSR 
to issue a request that the DRV and the 
State of Vietnam begin consultations, The 
aide-memoire noted that the French had 
“transferred their sovereign authority” in the 
south subsequent to the signing of the Ge- 
neva Agreements. Thus, asserted the aide- 
memoire, the representative authorities to 
whom the election provision applied were the 
DRV and, “in virtue of Article 27, the State 
of Vietnam which has taken over the civil 
administration in South Vietnam from the 
French authorities.” Text of the aide- 
memoire is in Omnd. 2834. 

17 New York Times, 24 September 1955. 

1 Cmnd. 2834. 

+ Lancaster, Emancipation, p. 372. 

* New York Times, 5 November 1955. 

n New York Times, 10 August 1955. 
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bly as On 20 December the co-chairmen re- 
ported the delivery of the various messages 
they had received to the members of the Ge- 
neva Conference and said they would be 
“grateful” to receive comments and sugges- 
tions.“ By the end of 1955, it is likely that 
the DRV’s hopes of obtaining action by ap- 
pealing to the co-chairmen had been greatly 
diminished. 

At the end of January 1956 an innovation 
was introduced into the DRV’s campaign for 
international aid in bringing the Diem regime 
to discuss elections. In response to the co- 
chairmen’s December request for suggestions, 
Chou En-lai proposed the reconvening of the 
1954 Geneva Conference, adding the members 
of the ICC2™ On 14 February 1956 the DRV 
also proposed a new Geneva Conference in 
a note to the co-chairmen™ A week later 
the Indian government wrote to the co- 
chairmen to express its support of all initia- 
tives aimed at ensuring the fulfillment of 
the Geneva Agreements. On 18 February 
the Soviet Foreign Ministry delivered a note 
to the British embassy, supporting the pro- 
posals made by China and the DRV and urg- 
ing that the co-chairmen inform the con- 
ference members of their common belief 
that a new meeting was needed. The British 
reply on 9 March suggested that it would be 
premature to propose a full conference until 
the views of other countries had been clari- 
fied, but proposed that the co-chairmen meet 
to discuss the situation. On 30 March the 
USSR reasserted its support for a new con- 
ference but also agreed to meet first with 
the British. The tone for the upcoming An- 
glo-Soviet meeting was set by a British note 
sent to the USSR on 9 April. Restating Lon- 
don’s belief that the Diem government should 
agree to consultations but denying that it 
was legally bound to do so, the British note 
urged that the maintenance of peace be re- 
garded as the “paramount objective.” 

The meetings that were held in April be- 
tween the Soviets and the British produced 
what must have been a disappointing’ re- 
sult for the DRV. . The co-chairmen showed 
more concern about the maintenance of 
peace in Vietnam than about the country’s 
reunification in their message issued on 8 
May. They expressed their concern about the 
situation and strongly urged the authori- 
ties of both Vietnamese governments to en- 
sure the implementation of the political 
provisions adopted at Geneva. Both govern- 
ments were: “invited to transmit to the 
Co-Chairmen as soon as possible, either 
jointly or separately, their views about the 
time required for the opening of consulta- 
tions on the organization of nation-wide 
elections in Viet-Nam and the time required 
for the holding of elections as a means of 
achieving the unification of Viet-Nam,” 

But the real concern of the co-chairmen 
was apparent in their statement that pend- 
ing the holding of elections they attached 


m New York Times, 15 November 1955. 
This view, surprising in light of the DRV’s 
tendency to see such “separatist” elections 
as a major bar to reunification, was also 
maintained by New York Times, 5 February 
1956. The probable assumption was that a 
strengthened Saigon regime, holding a popu- 
lar mandate, might be in a stronger posi- 
tion to negotiate with the north. 

w Cmnd. 2834. 

w New York Times, 31 January 1956. 

w5 Facts and Dates, p. 51. 

1 Ibid., p. 52. Nehru strongly supported 
the DRV, stressing that since Diem accepted 
the benefits of the Geneva Agreements, he 
should undertake the responsibilities. See 
ibid., p. 53. 

au The letter was hailed as a triumph in 


the south. Ibid., pp. 71-72. 
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“great importance” to the maintenance of 
the cease-fire. 

The DRV responded first on 11 May 1956 
by dispatching another letter to Diem, citing 
the co-chairmen’s message and requesting 
the start of consultations, but also pledging 
to maintain peace.” On 4 June Dong re- 
plied to the co-chairmen. He repeated the 
DRV's readiness for immediate consultations 
and requested that the co-chairmen take the 
necessary steps to bring them about. He 
also delcared that he would again seek a 
new Geneva Conference if the southern gov- 
ernment maintained its “negative attitude” 
toward consultations and elections.” There 
was, of course, no question as to what 
Diem’s position would be. After winning 
his self-proclaimed referendum against Bao 
Dai the preceding October and declaring a 
Republic of Vietnam, Diem insisted that he 
now had a popular mandate not to proceed 
with unification elections.“ Diem even 
told a British correspondent in March that 
he did not want unification until the south 
had been strengthened and popular disil- 
lusionment had weakened the north.“ One 
of the first acts of the newly-elected con- 
stituent assembly in March was formally to 
denounce the Geneva Agreements.“ Thus, 
when on 29 May the Diem government an- 
swered the co-chairmen’'s message, it simply 
reaffirmed its prior position that “the ab- 
sence of all liberty in North Vietnam makes 
the question of electoral and pre-election 
campaigns practically unattainable for the 
moment.” Diem received ardent support 
from the U.S. in a speech delivered by Walter 
S. Robertson, Assistant Secretary of State for 
the Far East, before the American Friends of 
Vietnam on 1 June The 20 July deadline 
for elections passed. 

Hanol’s willingness to let the 1956 dead- 
line pass without incident should not be 
taken as a sign that the DRV’s interest in 
reunification through elections had di- 
minished, That Hanoi was still under 
heavy pressures to achieve reunification 
seems clear enough. The Viet Minh's strong 
commitment to national unity through 
years of hard fighting against the French 
has already been mentioned, Furthermore, 
North Vietnam, traditionally a food deficit 
area, could not hope to lead a truly inde- 
pendence existence. Vietnam is an eco- 
nomic unity; the two halves complement 
each other. Without access to southern 
rice, the DRV leaders faced the prospect of 
an uncomfortable dependence on Chinese 


uus Texts of the various notes mentioned 
above are in Cmnd. 2834. It has been noted 
by Ngo Ton Dat, “Geneva Partition and the 
Question of Reunification,” pp. 404-405, that 
the British insistence that elections be held 
on time had declined after the start of 1956. 
He attributes this change to a “desire to 
achieve unity of policy” with the US, an ap- 
preciation of the progress made by Diem in 
establishing order, and apprehension about 
the growth of DRV armed strength. 

+ Vietnam News Agency dispatch, 12 May 
1956; also New York Times, 13 May 1956. 

% Ngo Ton Dat, “Geneva Partition and the 
Question of Reunification,” pp. 410-411. 

im New York Times, 26 October 1955. Bao 
Dai had denounced Diem’s action in holding 
the referendum as one which would render 
reunification through nation-wide elections 
impossible. 

12 The Times (London), 12 March 1956, 
cited in Murti, Vietnam Divided, p. 190. 

13 New York Times, 9 March 1956. 

1% Ngo Ton Dat, Geneva Partition and the 
Question of Reunification,” pp. 409-410. 

1 Tbid., p. 412. 
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food supplies.” The DRV was under sig- 
nificant pressure as well from Viet Minh 
troops from the south who had been re- 
grouped in the north and told they would 
be returning to their homes after the 1956 
elections A similar source of embarrass- 
ment was the group of Viet Minh cadres who 
had stayed behind in the south. Cultural 
and social pressures for a normalization of 
relations with the south were also of some 
importance. 

There is good evidence that elections were 
still the means by which Hanoi sought to ac- 
complish reunification. Throughout the 
year following Diem's refusal to hold consul- 
tations, DRV leaders had continued to main- 
tain in uncompromising terms the para- 
mountcy of the struggle for reunification 
through elections. Dong had said in Sep- 
tember 1955 that there could be “no other 
alternative” than the holding of the elections 
as prescribed in the Geneva Accords. In 
April 1956 Truong Chinh reaffirmed the pol- 
icy of working for national reunification 
through elections. Recognizing the difficul- 
ties encountered, Truong Chinh noted that 
there were “some people who do not believe 
in the correctness of this political p 
and of the policy of peaceful reunification 
of the country, holding that these are illu- 
sory and reformist.” But, asserted Truong 
Chinh, the recent declarations of the Soviet 
Union’s Twentieth Party Congress concern- 
ing the peaceful transition to socialism had 
provided “new reason to be confident” about 
the policy of relying on elections? In May 
Dong referred to the national reunification 
effort as “the sacred struggle of the Viet- 
namese people in the present historical 
phase.” He expressed confidence that the 
country still could be united through peace- 
ful means n In July Ho was asked in an 
interview what would happen if no elections 
were held. He answered: “In that case, the 
Vietnamese people will continue to struggle 
with greater energy to have free general 
elections held throughout the country, for 
such is the most cherished aspiration of the 
entire Vietnamese people. When the 
idea that both Vietnamese governments 
might be admitted to the UN was mentioned 


1% Possible evidence that the DRV leaders 
were unhappy at this prospect is available. 
In late 1954, the DRV reportedly delayed its 
aid negotiations with China several months 
in an effort to work out an arrangement with 
France. Though an agreement was reached, 
French concerns and technicians proved un- 
willing to remain in the Communist zone. 
New York Times, 1 January 1955. Sulzberger 
suggested that Ho, fearful of Chinese domi- 
nation, might seek to play off China against 
France and to act as a sort of “Communist 
Nehru.” New York Times, 13 November 1954. 

or New York Herald-Tribune, 29 August 
1956. 

18 It should be remembered that the Ge- 
neva Agreements required the regrouping 
only of military forces, not of all supporters 
of one side or the other. There is no evidence 
that the DRV made any effort to encourage 
civilians to move north, and, in view of the 
Viet Minh's expectation that the country 
would be reunified by elections, there was no 
reason to do so. 

1” Fatherland Front, p. 41. See also Ho's 
2 September 1955 speech, ibid., pp. 44-45; 
Ho's New Year’s Day 1956 appeal for intensi- 
fication of the struggle for consultations, 
Facts and Dates, p. 47; and Ho's 6 July 
speech, Vietnam News Agency dispatch, 6 
July 1956. 

1” Vietnam News Agency dispatch, 29 April 
1956. 

m Vietnam News Agency dispatch, 1 May 
1956. 
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to him, he replied negatively, insisting that: 
“Vietnam is a whole from the North to the 
South. It must be unified. It cannot be cut 
in two separate nations any more than the 
United States can be cut into two separate 
nations.” 173 

Another sign that the DRV still was sin- 
cerely interested in elections is the report 
of Hanoi’s effort to win Diem's agreement to 
elections by offering to postpone them. Ona 
number of occasions in 1955 and 1956 and 
through several intermediaries, the DRV 
leaders informed Saigon of their willingness 
to postpone the plebiscite and to appeal to a 
foreign arbiters If the DRV had viewed 
the election provision merely as a propa- 
ganda device to embarrass the Diem regime, 
it surely would have insisted on Diem’s keep- 
ing the original date. Hanoi’s apparent rea- 
sonableness on the subject probably reflected 
a hope that Diem would agree to elections 
one, two, or three years hence, thus commit- 
ting himself and enhancing the DRV's 
chances of ultimately gaining peaceful 
reunification. 

The reason for Hanoi’s continued advocacy 
of elections is not hard to understand. The 
DRV originally had favored elections because 
it expected to win, and in 1956 it could still 
be confident of victory. At the root of that 
confidence perhaps was the knowledge that 
the north’s population exceeded that of the 
south by two or three million (out of roughly 
30 million total). But the expectation of a 
DRV victory cannot be explained solely or 
even principally in terms of the northern 
majority. Reports of the south’s poor pros- 
pects in the election rarely laid the cause at 
the lack of a free vote in the north which 
would make a Communist victory automatic, 
The strong support for the Viet Minh in the 
south is a crucial factor which simply can- 
not be ignored. Some observers believed 
that the Viet Minh actually was stronger 
south of the 17th parallel than in the 
north.“ During the two years after Geneva 
there was reason to believe that the Viet 
Minh’s electoral strength in the south re- 
mained considerable. Thus, an 8 October 
1955 Economist article stated: 

“The mass of the people in the south fa- 
vor the Communist regime in the north, but 
for reasons of nationalistic sentiment rather 
than because of any doctrinaire attached to 
Communism, They have been strengthened 
in their allegiance since Geneva by the high- 
handed and inept actions of Diem. The kind 
of argument one hears is that the choice 
lies between an efficient dictatorship in the 
north and an inefficient dictatorship in the 
south.“ 

The Economist also perceived a significant 
swell of support in the south for the holding 
of reunification elections: 

“Many Vietnamese in the south have been 
criticizing Diem for his refusal to meet the 
Viet Minh leaders for discussions about the 
organization of national elections. There 
may well develop a really spontaneous and 
massive demonstration by the people of 
southern Vietnam to demand elections. Mr. 
Diem will then be faced with the choice of 
acceding to their demands, and certainly 
lose the election, or of opening fire on his 


132 Vietnam News Agency dispatch, 12 July 
1956. 

178 Lacouture, Between Two Truces, p. 68. 

1% Ellen J. Hammer, The Struggle for Indo- 
china Continues (Stanford: Stanford Uni- 
versity Press, 1955), p. 22. 

15 On Viet Minh strength in the south 
during the first year after Geneva, see New 
York Times, 24 October 1954, 23 December 
1954, 31 December 1954, 20 May 1955, 8 June 
1955, 23 June 1955, 17 July 1955. 
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own people and being overthrown by 
force.” 176 

Although by the spring of 1956 Diem had 
indeed strengthened his control of the gov- 
ernment beyond what most had thought 
possible, it is important to remember that 
Diem’s remarkable achievement in eliminat- 
ing his rivals for political power in Saigon 
did not mean he had acquired the broad base 
of popular support needed for success in a 
free election: , on the contrary, he had done 
little to win such support. 

Despite the evidence that the DRV was 
rightly confident of victory in the elections, 
some have maintained that the DRV’s will- 
ingness to allow the 1956 deadline to pass 
without incident suggests that Hanoi had by 
then lost real interest in the elections be- 
cause of the problems encountered in its land 
reform program. This argument ignores 
several facts. It was not until the summer 
of 1956 that the DRV leaders came to realize 
that they were confronted by a severe in- 
ternal crisis.” On 17 August Ho admitted 
that errors had been made. Thè Nghe An 
peasant uprising, the most spectacular mani- 
festation of discontent in the countryside, 
did not occur until November, Thus, the 
DRV’s policy on how to react to the passing 
of the July deadline was certainly formu- 
lated and probably executed before the gravy- 
ity of the agrarian problems was known. 

Furthermore, while it would be wrong to 
minimize the seriousness of the difficulties 
faced by the DRV in late 1956, it does not 
necessarily follow that Hanoi was signifi- 
cantly less willing to hold reunification elec- 
tions. Even after the extent of the land re- 
form failure became clear, the DRV continued 
to seek the co-chairmen’s intervention to 
force the Diem government to fulfill the 
Geneva Agreements. On 15 August Dong 
sent a note to the co-chairmen approving 
the USSR’s 21 July proposal that the co- 
chairmen recommend that Diem immediately 
set a date for consultations and elections. 
Dong insisted that Saigon could not continue 
to speak of unity while refusing to discuss 
elections and renewed his demand that a 
new Geneva Conference be convened if Saigon 
failed to comply. As a further sign of his 
sincerity, Dong pledged that if there was an 
agreement to hold elections, all questions 
connected with their organization and super- 
vision would be submitted to both sides for 
mutual agreement.” And on 22 November, 


1% See also Eastern World (London), No- 
vember, 1955, p. 11, which reported that 
Dlem's refusal to consult on elections had 
alienated liberal elements in the south who 
feared that a failure to meet with the north 
would produce a new war. The article also 
reported widespread opposition to Diem 
among the peasantry, stemming particularly 
from Diem’s failure to institute land reforms. 

i An editorial in The Times (London), 9 
March 1956, summarized Diem's achievement 
in this way: “The liberal intellectuals have 
been silenced in one way or another; the 
gangster organization of the Binh Xuyen 
has disintegrated; the Cao Dai General 
Nguyen Than Phuong has brought his forces 
over to the Government and deposed his 
‘pope.’ By no means all of the countryside 
is firmly administered by the Government in 
Saigon. But at any rate organized armed 
resistance has been ended.... A year ago 
Mr. Diem refused national elections on the 
grounds that there was no guarantee of 
democratic freedom in the north. If he has 
asserted his own power by equally undemo- 
cratic methods, it has nevertheless been 
asserted.” 

18 Bernard B. Fall, The Two Viet-Nam 
(New York: Praeger, 1964), p. 155. 

1% New York Times, 15 August 1956. 
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just days after the Nghe An uprising, the 
DRV and China issued a joint communiqué 
condemning the Saigon regime and the US 
for prolonging Vietnam’s division and de- 
manding that the members of the Geneva 
Conference take action to ensure the imple- 
mentation of the Agreements. Although this 
communiqué probably was primarily an effort 
to extract further action from the USSR, it 
may also have been issued in the hope that 
Britain, then on very bad terms with the 
US because of the Suez crisis, might reverse 
its earlier stand on the issue of elections in 
Vietnam. 

Finally, it should be pointed out that the 
north’s anticipated margin in the elections 
was such that it is hard to imagine that 
discontent about the land reforms could have 
seriously threatened the DRV with defeat in 
the elections. Many of the DRV’s problems 
stemmed from the country’s division, and 
one would expect that under those circum- 
stances pressure for reunification would in- 
crease, not decline, While reunification 
would not have solved the land reform prob- 
lems, it would have relieved economic and 
social pressures ™ thereby removing some of 
the causes of tensions in the countryside. 
It really is hard to see why the DRV would 
have reacted by losing interest in the elec- 
tions to problems some of which might have 
been at least partly alleviated by reunifica- 
tion, 

The fact remains that the DRV did allow 
the election deadline to pass without under- 
taking drastic action. Many were surprised 
at the restraint shown by the DRV in the 
face of the frustration of what it felt were 
its legitimate calims. In view of the fact 
that recourse to violence eventually was 
taken, it is important to understand that 
throughout the two-year period there was 
an expectation that Diem's failure to allow 
elections might lead the DRV to violence, 
and, many said, such a course on the DRV’s 
part could not be considered wholly unjusti- 
fied. Immediately after the Geneva Confer- 
ence, the New York Times had remarked 
that if the scheduled elections did not take 
place, the Viet Minh would have “a good 
excuse for making trouble.“ On 16 July 
1955 the Economist asserted: 

„ „ no western representative can pos- 
sibly advise Diem to refuse to confer with 
the Viet Minh. To do so would be to invite 
either Communist-inspired civil disturbances 
in the South, or, eventually, a military at- 
tack which the nationalists would face with- 
out allies in the field.” 

On 21 April 1956, as the deadline ap- 
proached, the Economist warned that Diem’s 
refusal to participate in elections ‘‘consti- 
tutes a proyocation to the Viet Minh to 
launch a war against the Nationalist 
south. ...” And the New York Herald- 
Tribune, writing after the passing of the 
deadline, said: These [southern Viet Minh] 
underground workers had doubtless expected 
to play a decisive role in the election that 
never came off. Now their only future is 
subversion,” 15 

Though it ultimately did respond to Diem's 
“provocation,” why did the DRV fail to do so 
in 1956? The DRV’s failure to renew hos- 
tilities undoubtedly reflected at least to some 
extent its reluctance to engage in another 


19 This is suggested by Hinton, Commu- 
nist China, pp. 338-339. 

381 See p. 39 above. 

u New York Times, 25 July 1954. 

* New York Herald-Tribune, 29 August 
1956. For additional representative state- 
ments of the view that the south would either 
have to accept the elections or be prepared 
for a Viet Minh resumption of violence, see 
New York Times, 11 August 1955 (statement 
of a Canadian ICC Member) and 8 January 
1956. 
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war without having recovered from the con- 
siderable devastation of the first. But per- 
haps more important was the unwillingness 
of the Russians or the Chinese to support 
such a move. There was, in effect, a basic 
conflict of interests between the DRV and 
its Communist allies. The Soviets were not 
eager to establish the precedent of free elec- 
tions in divided countries for fear that the 
West would insist on applying the same prin- 
ciple to Germany and Korea, where a Com- 
munist victory was unlikely, Most impor- 
tant, the Soviets were anxious to avoid a 
major war. The SEATO umbrella over Indo- 
china and the U.S. government’s strong sup- 
port for Diem clearly made the consequences 
of a DRV attack uncertain; Vietnam appar- 
ently was too far from the USSR’s central 
interest to be worth such a risk. Perhaps 
the most striking example of the USSR’s 
willingness to sacrifice the DRV’s interests 
for its own was Moscow's 1957 proposal that, 
as part of a package deal to include the two 
Koreas, both parts of Vietnam should be 
admitted to the UN.™ 

Though the Chinese were more deeply con- 
cerned than the Soviets about the future of 
the DRV, Vietnam was still much less im- 
portant to Peking than other questions, par- 
ticularly Taiwan. China, like the USSR, was 
in the midst of promoting a policy of peace- 
ful coexistence and detente; like Moscow, 
Peking was probably unwilling to sacrifice 
that policy for the sake of Vietnamese re- 
unification, even under Communist auspices. 
Furthermore, if Peking's fear of a major war 
in Indochina had led Chou En-lai to urge 
moderation and compromise on the Viet 
Minh at Geneva, that fear of war probably 
was at least as great in 1956 as it had been 
in 1954. Finally, it is even possible that 
Peking preferred a divided Vietnam, keeping 
the DRV dependent on China for its food 
supply. In any case, however inviting and 
however justifiable an invasion of the south 
might have seemed to Hanoi’s superior army, 
the DRV’s economic dependence on its Com- 
munist allies, especially China, would have 
been a severe restriction on any plans to 


144 The DRV, which opposed the admission 
of both Vietnams to the UN (see p. 41, above), 
never publicly acknowledged the Soviet pro- 
posal. Hanoi vehemently attacked Saigon’s 
effort to gain admission alone, arguing that 
neither part of the country was qualified for 
membership; only a reunified Vietnam could 
join. Hanoi praised the USSR for its veto of 
the Saigon effort. See New York Times, 25 
January 1957 and 31 January 1957; and Viet- 
nam News Agency dispatches of 26 January 
1957, 30 January 1957, and 12 February 1957. 
The Soviet proposal was rejected by the UN 
Special Political Committee by a vote of 45 
to 12 (with 18 abstentions). The same com- 
mittee approved the 13-power motion to ad- 
mit the Republic of Vietnam by a vote of 44 
to 8 (with 23 abstentions). Only the Com- 
munist countries voted against the Republic 
of Vietnam, while the abstainers included 
Yugoslavia, Afghanistan, Austria, Bolivia, 
Burma, Cambodia, Canada, Ceylon, Egypt, 
Finland, India, Indonesia, Israel, Jordan, 
Laos, Liberia, Libya, Morocco, Nepal, Saudi 
Arabia, Sudan, Sweden and Syria. No coun- 
try breakdown is available for the vote on the 
Soviet proposal but it can probably be as- 
sumed that four of the 23 abstainers just 
listed joined the 8 Communist countries in 
support of the DRV. See United Nations 
General Assembly Eleventh Session, Official 
Records—Special Political Committee, 22nd 
Meeting, 30 January 1957, p. 105. 

The above analysis of Soviet and Chinese 
unwillingness to support a DRV renewal of 
hostilities is largely drawn from Brian Crozier, 
“The International Situation in Indochina,” 
Pacific Affairs, XXIX, no. 4 (December, 1956), 
311. 
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move against the south. It is quite likely 
that the DRV was wary of involving itself 
in a situation in which it might have had to 
face both Diem and the U.S. without strong 
Chinese or Soviet support; such a situation 
would have jeopardized the very existence 
of the. DRV. 

It should be manifest that the DRV had 
a very serious interest in holding the 1956 
elections, and that it did all it could, short 
of violence, to bring them about. But some 
will still discount the DRV’s efforts and argue 
that Hanoi never could have permitted free 
elections because no Communist state has 
ever done so. This argument has been at 
the heart of the US and Saigon positions. 
It in essence holds that a Communist state 
is by definition incapable of ever permitting 
a free election, 

There is reason to question the validity 
of that argument. Apart from the fact that 
the Geneva Agreements did not stipulate 
any preconditions on which the holding of 
elections would depend, it should be recalled 
that it was a generally accepted fact that 
the Viet Minh held substantial popular sup- 
port which would have given it a victory 
even in “really free” elections. If a Viet 
Minh majority was anticipated by everyone, 
even President Eisenhower, is it reasonable 
to assume that the DRV would have felt it 
necessary to coerce its population or to rig 
the election in some way? If Communist 
governments have been known to rig elec- 
tions, they have also been known to show 
considerable tactical flexibility in using what- 
ever method seems to promise the greatest 
gain at the lowest cost. The simplest way 
for the DRV to gain control of all Vietnam 
would haye been to permit free elections. 
To say that the DRV had an interest in 
permitting free elections is not to say that 
Communist governments in general would 
permit them or even that the DRV would 
always allow them, but only that the DRV 
might have allowed them in 1956 because it 
was confident of victory. To assume that 
every Communist state is under some sort 
of irrepressible compulsion to rig every elec- 
tion seems unwise. While no one really can 
say what the DRV would have done, it does 
not seem necessary to assume that the DRV 
would have rigged an élection it could have 
won honestly just because other Communist 
governments, under different circumstances, 
have rigged them. 

Besides the DRV’s good prospects in a free 
election, it is surely of some relevance that 
the DRV responded to Saigon’s accusations 
by spelling out its own understanding of 
“free elections” in rather more reasonable 
and realistic terms than Diem’s insistence 
that the DRV disavow Communism. On 
6 June 1955, Pham Van Dong declared at a 
press conference that the DRV “stands for 
free general elections throughout the terri- 
tory of Vietnam with all the guarantees nec- 


158 Ibid., 312-313. For details on the DRV's 
economic dependence on her Communist al- 
lies, see Brian Crozier, “Indochina: The Un- 
finished Struggle,” The World Today, 12, no. 
1 (January, 1956). 

™ There was an unofficial report in the 
Saigon vernacular Ngon Luan, 29 July 1955, 
which was somewhat more specific than 
Diem’s statements about the north's need to 
put the country’s interest ahead of Com- 
munism’s, guarantee fundamental freedoms, 
etc. The report listed the characteristics the 
DRV must have to prove it was “democratic”: 
“political opposition in the Government, 
basic freedoms for the people, army and 
police outside the control of the party, free- 
dom of the press.” Then the UN was to make 
an inspection to determine whether the DRV 
was democratic. Only at that point could 
elections be organized. Quoted in Murti, 
Vietnam Divided, pp. 186-187. 
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essary for the preparation, organization and 
conduct of general elections, in particular, 
guarantees of freedom of electioneering ac- 
tivities for all political parties, organizations 
and individuals.“ 

In September 1955 Dong further elaborated 
the DRV's understanding of free elections in 
a speech to the Fifth Session of the National 
Assembly discussing the program of the 
Fatherland Front. In Dong’s words: 

“The basic principles that govern these 
general elections are: general free elections 
throughout the country on the principle of 
universal, equal, direct and secret ballot. It 
is universal in the sense that all Vietnamese 
citizens, including army men and army offi- 
cers, without distinction of sex, nationality, 
social class, profession, property status, edu- 
cation, religious beliefs, political tendency, 
length of residence, etc. . . . shall have the 
right to elect and be elected. It is equal in 
that every elector shall cast one vote, and 
all votes shall have equal value. It is direct 
in that the people will directly elect their 
deputies to the National Assembly, and not 
through any intermediary. It is secret in 
that the ballot papers are in closed envelopes. 
All the above-mentioned conditions are to 
ensure that the elections will be entirely 
free and there can be no interference, no 
threat that might prevent their electors from 
freely expressing their will. 

“As stipulated by article 7 in the Final 
Declaration of the Geneva Conference, con- 
trol of the elections shall be exercised by 
the International Commission for Supervi- 
sion and Control. . 

Ho Chi Minh, when asked about safeguards 
for free elections, replied: “This is a calumny 
by those who do not desire the reunification 
of Vietnam by means of free general elec- 
tions. The Government of the Democratic 
Republic of Vietnam will guarantee full free- 
dom of elections in the North of Vietnam.” 1% 
Ho was more specific in two letters he wrote 
to the editor of Nhan Dan. On 17 November 
1955, he elaborated his view of free elections: 

“Free elections: All the Vietnamese citi- 
zens, male or female above 18 years old, re- 
gardless of class, nationality, religion, politi- 
cal affiliation, have the right to participate 
in the elections, to vote freely for the persons 
in whom they have confidence. 

“Free candidature: All Vietnamese citizens, 
male and female above 21 years old, also with 
the above-mentioned non-restriction clauses, 
have the right to stand for election. 

“Free Canvas: All Vietnamese citizens, 
whether from the North or the South, have 
the right to canvass freely throughout the 
country through conference, leaflets, press, 
etc. The Government of the North and the 
authorities of the South should ensure the 
liberty and the security for all citizens dur- 
ing their activities for elections. 

“Method of Voting: Totally equal, secret 
and direct. In short, the Vietnamese people 
and the Government of the Democratic Re- 
public of Vietmam shall ensure complete 
freedom and democracy to the nationwide 
elections (as provided in the Geneva Agree- 
ment).” 

In his second letter, written on 25 Feb- 
ruary 1956, Ho proposed a method by which 
the Western nations could judge which part 
of Vietnam really had democratic freedoms. 
He offered to permit any number of repre- 
sentatives of the southern zone to campaign 
in the north. The DRV would guarantee 
their complete security and right to cam- 
paign freely and to distribute their electoral 
propaganda, provided the DRV’s representa- 


18 Ibid., p. 182. 

w Fatherland Front, pp. 41-42. 

1% Vietnam News Agency dispatch, 12 July 
1956. 
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tives were allowed to do the same in the 
south. 

Whether or not the DRV would have lived 
up to those conditions cannot be known. 
One can at least say that the conditions 
described above were exemplary of a free 
election. But the Saigon government and 
the US refused even to consider the possi- 
bility that the DRV could permit a free 
election; they argued that the lack of free- 
dom in any Communist country made it im- 
possible to hold a free election there. Yet, 
such concern about the absence of prereq- 
uisites for a free election seems not to have 
deterred the US from postponing free elec- 
tions in Germany or Korea, where the non- 
Communist part of the country was certain to 
win. In effect, the lack of freedom in 
Communist-ruled areas has been raised as 
a barrier to free elections only in Vietnam, 
where the Communists were expected to win, 
and not in divided countries where a Western 
victory was anticipated. It is hard to avoid 
the conclusion that the US was less con- 
cerned about the conditions of voting than 
about the likelihood of an unfavorable out- 
come. 

Moreover, the unwillingness of the Saigon 
regime and the US to consider elections under 
such conditions as those proposed by Ho and 
Dong is, to say the least, ironic in view of 
the circumstances that characterized Diem’s 
rule in general and the elections conducted 
under his aegis in particular. In August 
1954 Diem established sedition courts to deal 
with cases threatening Vietnam's “national 
independence” and “public security,” par- 
ticularly with respect to acts aimed at over- 
throwing the national government.” 1 The 
arrest and imprisonment by the Diem regime 
of those who merely advocated free nation- 
wide elections—among them the Saigon law- 
yer, Nguyen Huu Tho, later to become the 
leader of the National Front for the Libera- 
tion of South Vietnam—was a significant 
commentary on the credentials of the Saigon 
government to pass on whether the DRV was 
qualified to hold free election. With respect 
to freedom of the press, the Saigon gov- 
ernment announced in late August that it 
was considering the “possibility” of abolish- 
ing domestic political censorship. That 
possibility apparently was rejected. As the 
London Times (among others) pointed out, 
that suppression of opposition which was 
criticized in the north had already occurred 
in the south. According to B. S. N. Murti, 
an Indian member of the ICC, various “mop- 
ping up” operations and repressive cam- 
paigns against former resistance members 
drove them to the jungles and eventually to 
guerrilla activity As Sulzberger described 
the situation in March 1955, the Diem regime 
was a “barren dictatorship,” which could not 
expect to overcome the appeal of the Viet 
Minh with “unborn democracy and ineffective 
dictatorship,” 7 

It is noteworthy that Diem’s hastily ar- 
ranged referendum between himself and Bao 
Dai in October 1955 probably was illegal, 
because Bao Dai, who had appointed Diem 
premier, withdrew his mandate several days 
before the referendum (the local papers 


m Both letters are from Murti, Vietnam 
Divided, pp. 187-188. 

un One such proposal was made on 4 No- 
vember 1955. The Western “Big Three” plus 
West Germany jointly proposed the holding 
of a free election in September 1956 to unite 
the two parts of Germany. New York Times, 
5 November 1955. 

13 New York Times, 4 August 1954. 

1% New York Times, 31 August 1954. 

ue The Times (London), 18 August 1955. 

1% Murti, Vietnam Divided, p. 196. 

1% New York Times, 12 March 1955. 
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failed to report that Diem had been dis- 
missed) s Bao Dai also never agreed to par- 
ticipate in the contest. But the question of 
the election’s legality is minor compared to 
other problems. The referendum reportedly 
was rigged by the premier’s brother, Ngo Dinh 
Nhu. Diem received 98.2% of the votes. 
The voting procedure itself seems not in the 
best tradition of secret balloting. The voter 
tore off one half of a picture ballot and put 
it in a sealed envelop.” One wonders what 
was done with the other half. 

With respect to the March 1956 constituent 
assembly election, which the State Depart- 
ment praised as relatively fair,“ 1 there 
were numerous restrictive provisions. The 
government kept the right to veto candidates 
of whom it disapproved. Campaign finances, 
transport, and propaganda were provided ex- 
clusively by the government. By a presi- 
dential decree of 11 January 1956 concen- 
tration camps were set up to house families 
of former Viet Minh supporters and current 
political prisoners. All opposition parties 
boycotted the election. Several independ- 
ents had their candidacy suppressed. Sus- 
pected electoral opponents of the Diem re- 
gime were arrested. And once elected, dep- 
uties were to be immune from arrest only if 
they refrained from supporting the policies 
or activities of rebels or Communists. An 
informative report of the conditions in which 
candidates operated in a Republic of Viet- 
nam election is provided in an article by 
Nguyen Tuyet Mai, a candidate in the 1959 
National Assembly elections. In her words: 
the essence of South Vietnamese politics 
is as totalitarian as the regime in the North 
which it so strongly decries.” % As Robert 
Shaplen put it, the National Assembly chosen 
in 1956 and 1959 was a “completely control- 
led body.“ d Thus, even if one assumes the 
worst about the DRV’s promises about elec- 
toral conditions, it seems questionable 
whether the election in the north could really 
have been much less free than that in the 
south. 

While it is impossible to speak with cer- 
tainly of Hanoi’s intentions, it seems unde- 
niable that the DRV did almost everything 
possible to facilitate the holding of elections. 
From 1954 to 1956, the DRV behaved largely 
as one would expect a country sincerely in- 
terested in carrying out the Geneva Agree- 
ments’ election provision to act. On the 
other hand, Diem, clearly conscious that he 


#8 Murti, Vietnam Divided, p. 141. 

3% Robert Shaplen, The Lost Revolution 
(New York: Harper, 1965), p. 129. That the 
referendum was rigged is also reported by 
Bernard B. Fall, “How the French Got Out 
of Viet-Nam,” in The Viet-Nam Reader, p. 
89. Scigliano, Nation Under Stress, p 23, sug- 
gests that the referendum “recalls elections 
in Communist states.” 

2 New York Times, 24 October 1955.. In 
fact, in a later election the Viet Cong capital- 
ized on this procedure by announcing that 
anyone who could not produce an unused 
ballot picture of Diem the day after the elec- 
tion would be punished. 

21 New York Times, 11 March 1965. 

22 The above description of conditions in 
the constituent assembly elections is from 
Murti, Vietnam Divided, pp. 192-193. 

2 Nguyen. Tuyet Mai, “Electioneering: 
Vietnamese Style,” Asian Survey, II, no. 9 
(November 1962) 11-18. 

2% Shaplen, Lost Revolution, p. 130. 

* As Murti, Vietnam Divided, p. 188, points 
out, it is noteworthy that despite the enor- 
mous number of DRV complaints about the 
lack of freedom in the south, Hanoi never 
made this an issue with reference to the elec- 
tions. This is another sign that the DRV 
was seeking elections, not a propaganda vic- 
tory. 
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would lose the election, was under heavy 
domestic political pressure completely to 
eliminate the possibility of elections and thus 
to demonstrate that Communist rule was 
not around the corner.” e Diem’s refusal 
even to consult probably also reflects a fear 
that the DRV might have agreed to any rea- 
sonable conditions he imposed. The conclu- 
sion seems inescapable that the 1956 elections 
were not held because the Diem government, 
with important US backing, was more in- 
terested in maintaining itself as a separate, 
anti-Communist government than in risk- 
ing its survival to achieve the national unity 
to which all Vietnamese ostensibly were com- 
mitted. 


EPILOGUE—THE FAILURE TO HOLD ELECTION: 
SOME IMPLICATIONS FOR THE PRESENT 


With the passing of the July 1956 deadline 
for elections, Hanoi began to stress that the 
struggle for reunification would be a long 
and arduous one.™ The DRV continued to 
base its appeals on the election provision 
of the Geneva Agreements, holding both that 
the French (who had withdrawn their High 
Command in April 1956) were responsible 
for implementing the Agreements until they 
made arrangements for officially handing 
over that obligation to the Saigon govern- 
ment and that the Republic of Vietnam was 
already obligated as a “successor regime.” %s 
Efforts were made through 1960 to engage the 
Diem government in consultations about 
elections. In June 1957 Dong wrote to the 
Geneva Conference co-chairmen again call- 
ing on them to take steps to facilitate the 
holding of elections.’ In July 1957, March 
and December 1958, July 1959, and July 1960 
Dong addressed notes to Diem urging that 
he agree to the holding of a consultative 
conference to discuss reunification elec- 
tions. The DRV also sought to institute 
at least a normalization of relations with 
the south, which would permit Hanoi to 
trade for southern rice. Diem rejected all 
of Hanol’s offers, condemning them as “false 
propaganda.”** The DRV consistently 
blamed Diem’s refusals on pressure from his 
United States backers and, in the face of 
repeated rejections, continued until at least 
1958 to pledge its determination to carry out 
more actively its efforts to reunify the coun- 
try on the basis of “independence and de- 
mocracy by peaceful means.” 212 

It is important to understand that Hanoi 
continued to view reunification as a goal 
the legitimacy of which was assured by the 
Geneva Agreements. Inasmuch as Geneva 
had explicitly affirmed the unity of Vietnam 
and the non-political character of the de- 


2% See, for example, New York Times, 17 
July 1955, on Diem’s awareness that he would 
lose and on the political pressures leading 
him to reject elections. Ellen Hammer, 
“Viet Nam, 1956,” Journal of International 
Affairs, X, no. 1 (1956), 35, asserts that the 
fear of elections had a “paralyzing effect” on 
the Saigon governm: nt. 

See, for example, Vietnam News Agency 
dispatch, 2 January 1957. 

=s See Seventh Interim Report of the In- 
ternational Commission for Supervision and 
Control, August 1, 1956—April 30, 1957 (Lon- 
don: Her Majesty's Stationery Office, 1957) 
[Cmnd. 335], and Vietnam News Agency dis- 
patch, 10 January 1957. 

% Economist, 29 June 1957. 

mo See New York Times, 21 July 1957; Viet- 
nam News Agency dispatch, 9 March 1958; 
Vietnam Peace Committee, Five Years of the 
Implementation of the Geneva Agreements 
in Vietnam (Hanoi: Foreign Languages Pub- 
lishing House, 1959), p. 8; and Devillers, 
“Struggle,” 10. 

$ New York Times, 17 March 1958; see also 
Problem of Reunification. 

a: See, for example, New York Times, 17 
April 1958. 
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marcation line, the DRV leaders undoubtedly 
felt justified in continuing to hold that Viet- 
nam was a single country, the reunification 
of which was essential.“ Thus, Secretary 
Rusk is correct in pointing out that “Hanoi 
has never made a secret of its designs.” 1 
For Hanoi sees reunification not as an in- 
vidious “design” that should be hidden but 
as a legitimate national (i.e., encompassing 
all Vietnam) enterprise bearing the ap- 
proval of all present at Geneva.™ The ex- 
tent and the character of Hanol's efforts to 
promote reunification after 1956 are, of 
course, matters of the greatest contro- 
versy. s Although such questions are indeed 


n It should be noted that although the 
DRV has continued to insist on the im- 
portance of reunification, Hanoi has for some 
time maintained that even if the US were to 
withdraw, reunification would not come im- 
mediately. Lacouture reports (Between Two 
Truces, p. 246) that the DRV leaders had 
come to accept a delay of 10 to 15 years; since 
the start of US bombing attacks on the north, 
that timetable has probably been compressed 
somewhat, but even recently (Doc Lap, 14 
October 1965) Hanoi has admitted that re- 
unification must be “gradual.” One must 
also consider the NLF's coolness toward 
early reunification (see Lacouture, Between 
Two Truces, pp. 173, 245-246). The NLF 
platform calls for reunification by “stages.” 
An apparent lack of enthusiasm for reunifi- 
fication also was manifest when the NLF 
held its first congress in January 1962. It 
mapped out 10 points, and reunification was 
not among them. The congress also pro- 
posed the establishment of a neutral zone to 
include South Vietnam, Cambodia, and 
Laos. A pamphlet written by two DRV citi- 
zens native of the south discussing the NLF 
advocates a “Laotian solution” for South 
Vietnam. The pamphlet's principal men- 
tion of reunification is in a short section 
which begins by describing the problem as 
“particularly difficult.” (See Tran Van Giau 
and Le Van Chat, The South Viet Nam Liber- 
ation National Front [Hanoi: Foreign Lan- 
guages Publishing House, 1962], pp. 32, 34-35, 
84 and 87. The pamphlet also contains the 
information on the NLF congress.) Ironi- 
cally, US bombing of the north has had the 
effect of increasing the NLF's sense of kin- 
ship with the DRV. The increase in the 
NLF’s emphasis on reunification can be seen 
by comparing the above pamphlet with the 
NLF statement in We Will Win (Hanoi: For- 
eign Languages Publishing House, 1965), 
published after the start of the bombing 
raids. Both Hanoi and the NLF have con- 
sistently favored an immediate normaliza- 
tion” of relations between the zones, which 
would enable the north to tap southern food 
sources again. 

Speech before the American Society of 
International Law, Washington, D.C., 23 
April 1965, in State Department Bulletin, 
LII, no. 1350, p. 698. 

as In fact, Hanoi has sometimes seemed 
to betray a sense of embarrassment that it 
was not doing as much as it should to pro- 
mote reunification. See, for example, 
Hanoi’s effort to rationalize the consolida- 
tion of the north” as an integral part of 
the reunification struggle. Vietnam News 
Agency dispatches, 31 December 1956 and 
10 January 1957. 

ne Some analysts have asserted that the 
DRV’s effort to foster a change in the 
southern government’s attitude toward 
elections consisted essentially of “propaganda 
activities” until 1959. (See Scigliano, Na- 
tion Under Stress, p. 187, and New York 
Times, 2 May 1960.) Others have reported 
that the killing of village chiefs in the south 
began “within a few months” after the pass- 
ing of the 1956 election deadline, although 
the murders are attributed to “stay-behind” 
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important ones, it is not necessary to answer 
them in order to understand Hanol's per- 
spective on the present situation. What- 
ever the nature of Hanoi’s involvement in 
the south and whenever it began, there can 
be no denying that eventual DRV efforts to 
“support” the “struggle” in the south were 
a direct consequence of Diem’s refusal to 
permit the scheduled elections. From the 
history of Hanol's unsuccessful efforts to 
bring about the holding of the 1956 elec- 
tions, some implications can be drawn about 
the DRV’s understanding of the present sit- 
uation in Vietnam, 

The history of elections sheds some illumi- 
nation on the DRV’s relations with the 
USSR and China. In a sense, the DRV’s 
frustration in its efforts to achieve national 
reunification through elections was a result 
not only of the US’s support of Diem but also 
of the unwillingness of the major Commu- 
nist powers to exert strong pressure to secure 
the implementation of the Geneva Agree- 
ments. The ineffectiveness of Soviet and 
Chinese support cannot have failed to im- 
press on Ho Chi Minh the disadvantages of 
dependence even on fraternal Communist 
countries. Any tendency to view Hanoi 
simply as an extension of the Communist 
power of Moscow or Peking must be con- 
sidered in the light of the DRV’s past rela- 
tions with its allies. It seems safe to assume 
that the DRV’s experience has reinforced 
Hanoi's disposition to follow a course inde- 
pendent of its Communist allies. 

US officials have often expressed the view 
that Hanol's failure to respond affirmatively 
to Washington's peace overtures proves that 
the DRV is not interested in a peaceful 
settlement of the war. But the DRV’s ex- 
perience in attempting to bring about the 
holding of the 1956 elections suggests that 
there may be other reasons for Hanoi’s 
failure to respond to US negotiation offers. 

In Hanoi there is a considerable reservoir 
of skepticism about any proposals emanat- 
ing from Washington, and this attitude of 
distrust should not be hard to understand 
in view of the US role in support of Diem’s 
undermining of the 1956 elections. The 
DRV's leaders are convinced that the US was 


Viet Minh, not infiltrators from the north, 
(See Fall, “How the French Got Out,” p. 
91.) Some very knowledgeable writers have 
argued that the adoption of violent meth- 
ods by southern Viet Minh supporters came 
largely as a response to Saigon’s repressive 
campaigns against them, an activity which 
the Diem government openly undertook as 
early as 1954 despite the Geneva Agreements’ 
prohibition of reprisals against partisans of 
either side. Hanoi, that argument con- 
tinues, feared becoming involved in a major 
war, but the southerners, subject to Diem's 
repressions, were unwilling to wait indefi- 
nitely; thus, in response to southern pres- 
sures culminating in the March 1960 meeting 
of “former resistance veterans,” Hanoi that 
September agreed to endorse the formation 
of a National Liberation Front. (For a de- 
velopment of the view that Saigon’s cam- 
paigns against Viet Minh supporters led to 
the start of civil war in the south, see Lacou- 
ture, Between Two Truces, pp. 53-54, Devil- 
lers, “Struggle,” 11-20, and Murti, Vietnam 
Divided, p. 196. Concerning southern pres- 
sures on a reluctant Hanoi, see the Lacouture 
and the Devillers citations.) The State 
Department’s view, of course, is that Hanoi 
sought first to overthrow Diem by encourag- 
ing its southern followers to terrorize the 
countryside, and that when this effort failed 
to topple Diem, the DRV launched “aggres- 
sion” by sending infiltrators to seize the 
south and set up a puppet Liberation Front 
to conceal its aggression. (See the 1961 and 
1965 white papers on Vietnam published by 
the State Department.) 
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instrumental in Diem’s refusal to allow elec- 
tions. Their attitude is well represented by 
this passage from an article in the army 
journal Quan Doi Nhan Dan: 

“We demand the reunification of our land 
because for the last nine years the United 
States itself prevented any negotiation that 
would bring about a peaceful reunification 
of the two parts. Even now the United 
States still stubbornly considers the south as 
a ‘separate country(!)’ as it deliberately 
tries to prolong the division of our coun- 
try.” ar 

Can one really be surprised when US offers 
bring a response like this: 

“Johnson proposed to solve the Vietnamese 
problem by free elections, and he considered 
this proposal ...a concession, This is noth- 
ing new. A free election to reunify Vietnam 
.. - is a matter clearly specified in the 
1954 Geneva agreement. This election should 
have been carried out nine years ago, but it 
was precisely the United States which, 
through the instrumentality of its hench- 
men, sabotaged the execution of this pro- 
vision . these proposals are deceitful 
tricks.“ . . 718 

Furthermore, Hanoi’s understanding of the 
nature of the war makes it very difficult for 
the DRV to accept US peace offers. The DRV 
leaders see Diem’s refusal to implement the 
election provision and his attempt to create 
instead an international boundary at the 17th 
parallel as a central cause of the current 
conflict. To the DRV, the goal of reunifica- 
tion appears not as an aggressive design but 
as the legitimate fulfillment of the clear in- 
tention of the Geneva Agreements. Hanoi 
places considerable weight on the Geneva 
Agreements’ explicit assertion that the 17th 
parallel was not to be construed as a politi- 
cal boundary. The merit of Hanoi’s position 
on this question has been acknowledged even 
in the West. As the London Times put it in 
1956: “There is the tacit American insistence 
that the Western powers party to the Geneva 
agreement should accept the fait accompli of 
a divided Vietnam. . For both France and 
Britain it means that the intention of the 
Geneva agreement will have been frustrated 
and a charge of bad faith may be raised.” 7” 
Yet it is precisely on the acceptance of the 
notion that the 17th parallel constitutes a 
legitimate political boundary that the US 
interpretation of the war as “North Viet- 
nam's aggression against South Vietnam” 
depends. The State Department’s 1965 white 
paper on Vietnam makes this assertion: “In 
Vietnam a Communist government has set 
out deliberately to conquer a sovereign people 
in a neighboring state.” It is impossible to 
conceive of “aggression” of one state against 
another, when there is no legal basis for the 
existence of more than a single state. To 
the DRV, the idea that South Vietnam is “a 
neighboring state” is an absurdity born of 
the US desire to retain a foothold in Indo- 
china.“ Thus Ho stated: 

. it is a dishonest argument to say that 
the southern part of our country is a neigh- 
boring country separate from the northern 
part. One might as well say that the South- 
ern states of the United States are a country 
apart from the Northern states. Vietnam 
is one, the Vietnamese people are one 


a? Quan Doi Nhan Dan, 27 September 1965. 
ns Quan Doi Nhan Dan, 23 September 1965. 
un The Times (London), 9 March 1956. 

* See the article by Do Xuan Sang, secre- 
tary general of the Vietnam Lawyers Associa- 
tion. The “shopworn plea” of Hanoi’s “ag- 
gression” and refusal to abandon South Viet- 
nam, he asserts, precisely goes counter” to 
the basic principles of the Geneva Agree- 
ments. The attempt to build a separate 
state in the south is “out-and-out illegal” in 
view of the Geneva Agreements. Vietnam 


News Agency dispatch, 26 February 1966. 
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As sons and daughters of the same father- 
land, our people in the north are bound to 
extend wholehearted support to the patriotic 
struggle waged by the people of the south.” 21 

While Hanoi’s assumptions about US in- 
tentions are certainly open to doubt, it is not 
so easy to dismiss the DRV’s reasons for re- 
fusing to accept the US interpretation of 
the nature of the war. 

When the US asks for “some sign that 
North Vietnam is willing to stop its aggres- 
sion against South Vietnam,” it is calling 
upon Hanoi to accept Washington’s inter- 
pretation of the war. Washington is asking 
the DRV implicitly, if not explicitly, to admit 
having committed aggression, when to Hanoi 
it is quite clear that Saigon and Washington 
are the guilty parties—guilty of sabotaging 
the unity of Vietnam by refusing to allow 
the 1956 elections to take place. However 
much Hanoi may need and want peace, it is 
unrealistic to expect the DRV to admit, even 
implicitly, that it has been an aggressor, 
when the facts of the last decade tell it 
otherwise. 

It is certainly beyond the province of this 
study to suggest what the US negotiating po- 
sition should be. But several observations 
are possible about the prerequisites for suc- 
cessful negotiations. If the US wishes to 
understand and to deal effectively with its 
adversary in Vietnam, it must recognize the 
reasons for Hanoi’s distrust of the US. Only 
if the roots and the intensity of Hanoi’s 
skepticism about US peace overtures are 
fully understood by Washington can effective 
steps be taken to dispel Hanoi’s doubts and 
prepare the way for effective negotiations. 
Furthermore, Hanoi is likely to remain un- 
receptive to peace proposals which treat the 
DRV as an aggressor being forced to the con- 
ference table by punitive US bombings. Any 
realistic approach to negotiations in Vietnam 
must give at least some consideration to the 
DRV’'s efforts to implement the Geneva 
Agreements’ election provision and to the 
manner in which those efforts were frus- 
trated. 


REPORTS OF AMERICAN NATIONAL 
RED CROSS AND THE SALVATION 
ARMY ON SERVICES RENDERED 
AFTER RECENT KANSAS TORNADO 


Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, many 
organizations and individual citizens 
rendered outstanding service to the city 
of Topeka and eastern Kansas following 
the disastrous tornado which occurred 
on June 8. 

The director of the American National 
Red Cross, Mr. Don Byers, has sub- 
mitted to me a report of the services 
rendered by that organization to citizens 
affected by the tornado in eastern 
Kansas. 

Maj. Lewis Forney, Topeka command- 
ing officer of the Salvation Army, has 
also given me a statement of some of the 
services rendered by that organization 
following the disaster. 

The American Red Cross and the Sal- 
vation Army are two organizations that 
can always be depended on when dis- 
aster strikes. These organizations have 
dedicated and trained personnel who are 
ready to serve at a moments notice. 

The citizens of my State, and par- 
ticularly those of eastern Kansas are in- 
debted to the leadership and personnel 
of these outstanding and humanitarian 


at Tass dispatch, 9 December 1965, and 
Vietnam News Agency dispatch, 8 December 
1965. 
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organizations for their prompt and effi- 

cient service following the most destruc- 

tive tornado in the history of our State. 

I ask unanimous consent to print in 
the Record the report of the American 
National Red Cross and the report of the 
Salvation Army at Topeka, Kans. 

There being no objection, the reports 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

REPORT TO SENATOR FRANK CARLSON ON RED 
Cross ASSISTANCE TO VICTIMS OF THE EAST- 
ERN KANSAS TORNADOES OF JUNE 8, 1966 
More than 16,000 disaster victims and relief 

workers received mass care in food, shelter 

and first aid: $64,228. 

A total of 1,543 families received assistance 
in food, clothing and other maintenance 
(rent, auto repairs, et cetera): $164,206. 

Seventy-eight families received assistance 
in the rebuilding or repair of their own home; 
fifteen dwellings were rebuilt or replaced; 
sixty-four were repaired: $118,765. 

Four hundred and thirty-two families were 
assisted in the replacement and repair of 
household furnishings and household appli- 
ances: $125,537. 

One hundred and twenty-one families re- 
ceived medical and nursing assistance, in- 
cluding doctor’s bills, hospital bills, pros- 
thetic appliances and prescription medicine: 
$28,535. 

Twenty-four families received assistance in 
the purchase of tools and equipment to re- 
establish them in self-employed occupations: 
$7,835. 

In total, 1,600 families received assistance 
in the total amount of $509,106 (subject to 
correction when deferred medical cases have 
been disbursed and all assistance in building 
and repair is concluded). 

In addition, 350 families received counsel- 
ing and referral assistance. Almost seven 
thousand welfare inquiries were investigated. 

Cases in which full medical recovery has 
not been attained, and those in which build- 
ing repairs have not been completed will 
continue to receive attention as long as Red 


Cross is required. 


An estimation of statistics, after 11 days’ 
service, tornado disaster service by the Sal- 
vation Army at Topeka, Kans. (date of 
disaster, June 8, 1966) 

FOOD 


Emergency grocery orders 
Meals served (8 locations) 11 days 141, 000 


Cups of coffee and cold drinks 700, 000 
ee ee 16, 700 
Doughnuts and rolls 26, 400 
CLOTHING 
Garments and bedding------------ 185, 000 
Including sheets and pillow cases. 2, 300 
n sae soc sea se ees 925 
FURNITURE 
Gas stoves, refrigerators, dishes, bed- 
room and dining room furniture— 
chairs,- tables, divans—small ap- 
pliances, etc. (This distribution 
is in its initial phases and it is an- 
ticipated that many more such 
items will be issued within the 
next 60 to 90 days.) .......-..<.-. 200 
Gasoline and transportation to fam- 
T 191 
PERSONAL SERVICES 
Number of families contacted... 1,096 
Persons temporarily sheltered 170 
Missing persons inquiries 175 


Grocery orders to individuals and 
canned food distribution 


Trailer applications taken 47 
Rental referrals 
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An estimation of statistics, after 11 days’ 
service, tornado disaster service by the Sal- 
vation Army at Topeka, Kans. (date of 
disaster, June 8, 1966)—Continued 


VOLUNTEER SERVICES 


“SAC” unit—trained personnel in 
communications unit (hours)... 4, 800 
Salvation Army officers serving in ro- 
tation system 55 
Citizens of Topeka and the surround- 
SEE MOON ised TTT 700 
Vehicles driven by citizenry for disas- 
c EE I TEENER 134 


VOLUNTARY CLASSIFICATION OF 
MOTION PICTURES BY MOTION 
PICTURE ASSOCIATION OF AMER- 
ICA 


Mrs. SMITH. Mr. President, on 
March 25, 1966—nearly 5 months ago—I 
expressed my concern to the Senate over 
the marked increase in the use of shame- 
ful, perverted themes in motion pictures 
being seen by America’s small children. 
At that time I proposed a Senate special 
committee be formed to study the merits 
of a classification system. In this sys- 
tem either an industrywide, or govern- 
mental, or industry-Government board 
would certify domestic and foreign 
movies as to their suitability only for 
adults or, on the other hand, for the 
entire family. My resolution, Senate 
Resolution 242, was subsequently intro- 
duced and referred to the Committee on 
Commerce. 

It was with genuine pleasure therefore 
that I read this week that voluntary 
classification of motion pictures is now 
close to being adopted as the guiding 
principle of the Motion Picture Associa- 
tion of America’s revised Production 
Code. 

I wish to offer my sincere congratula- 
tions to the new president of the Motion 
Picture Association of America, Mr. Jack 
Valenti, for this decision, 

As I understand it, Mr. Valenti’s action 
is directed toward those citizens, gener- 
ally opposed to outright censorship, who 
have been leaning toward classification 
as the lesser of two evils. -As the news- 
paper Variety phrases it: 

A ‘system of voluntary classification, 
Valenti and his associates seem to think, 
can go a long way toward convincing these 
people that Government action is unneces- 


sary; and that the motion picture industry 
is truly capable of self-regulation, 


This idea, I might point out, already 
has strong support within: the United 
States. Several nationally prominent, 
highly respected groups have long sup- 
ported a classification system of one type 
or another for American motion pic- 
ture theaters. These groups include the 
National Congress of Parents and Teach- 
ers, the Film Estimate Board of National 
Organizations, the American Jewish 
Committee, the Protestant Motion Pic- 
ture Council, the National Legion of 
Decency, and the Schools Motion Picture 
Committee. 

Mr. President, I shall be very inter- 
ested in the outcome of Mr. Valenti’s 
proposal. I understand that the date of 
September 6, 1966, has been set for a 
meeting of the board of the Motion Pic- 
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ture Association of America on the sub- 
ject of voluntary classification of motion 
pictures. 

I shall follow closely the results of that 
meeting. 

I wish Mr. Valenti success in his efforts. 
Many Americans, at all levels of govern- 
ment, are keenly interested in his sug- 
gestion. Mr, President I would like to 
request that the news story from Variety, 
August 17, 1966, entitled “Classification 
on All Films” be inserted into the body 
of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD at this 
point. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


New Ho.titywoop “ADULT” CopE—CLASSIFICA- 
TION ON ALL FILMS : 


(By Ronald Gold) 


Voluntary classification of motion pic- 
tures, an idea long-discussed and long-op- 
posed by the nation’s major film distribu- 
tors, is now close to being adopted as the 
guiding principle of the Motion Picture Assn. 

In a confidential memorandum on the 
proposed Code, sent by new MPAA president 
Jack A. Valenti as “a springboard for discus- 
sion,” the reasons for such a step are care- 
fully outlined, and the necessity of the de- 
cision is laid squarely on the line as the only 
way to head off Governmental classification, 
a burgeoning trend in local communities 
around the country. 

“If we are to keep the exhibitors with 
us,” Valenti told the company toppers, “we 
must avoid (Government classification) at 
all costs now. We can tell the exhibitors, 
look, we have to do something about adult 
movies and this is the sensible way. If you 
will cooperate, we can together beat the 
local know-it-alls, But if you don’t cooper- 
ate, we will sooner or later have to succumb 
to Governmental classification which lays 
the onus right squarely on your back.” 

Sept. 6 has been set for a board meeting 
on the Code revision, but Valenti’s memo 
suggests that considerable discussion is still 
required to “define the boundaries beyond 
which responsible filmmakers, voluntarily 
will not go” (see separate story), but it is 
understood that the MPAA staff is hoping to 
have things ready to go by the fall, 

Though work on a new Code has been in 
progress for many months (reports on a pro- 
posed draft appeared in Variety last Octo- 
ber) the matter has been given high priority 
by Valenti, particularly since the time that 
the MPAA appeals board granted “exemp- 
tions” to the 30-year-old present Code: first 
to raw language in Warner Bros. “Who’s 
Afraid of Virginia Woolf?” and later to the 
subject of abortion in Paramount's “Alfie,” 
It is noted that “Woolf” is currently showing 
on a “no one under 18 without a parent” ad- 
mission policy, and that “Alfie’s” ads will 
have “adults only” tag. 

Voluntarily classification system, accord- 
ing to Valenti’s memo, would work as fol- 
lows: 

1. The distributors, in consultation with 
Code administrator Geoffrey Shurlock, will 
“label each picture that is catalogued not 
for the very young or impressionable middle 
youth as “For Mature Audiences.” 

2. This designation will run as part of all 
first-run print and broadcast ads, trailers 
and point-of-sale materials for theaters. 
(Only first-run advertising can be effectively 
controlled by the distributor.) 

3. The MPAA's Green Sheet, summarizing 
reviews and ratings of various organizations, 
will be sent out by first class mail, individ- 
ually addressed to the film editor of each 
daily paper, and the overall circulation of 
the Sheet will be expanded. Currently, 
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mailing is third class, and addressee is the 
paper, not an individual. 

4. The Association (most likely aided by 
Anna Rosenberg Associates p.r. firm) will 
start a campaign to get all dailies to run 
movie-logs, containing one-line reviews plus 
notice of “For Mature Audiences,” designa- 
tion where applicable. 

5. Valenti and others in the industry will 
go out on the stump to “constantly impress 
on the public our determination to inform 
the parent—to insist that the ‘For Mature 
Audiences’ description does not mean sex— 
but rather subjects and treatment that par- 
ents ought not to display for their children.” 
(Likely point here is to avoid the pitfall of a 
classification tagline being used as an ad line, 
as with Britain’s “Xiest Picture in Town.“) 

Valenti’s phrase “inform the parent” is 
emphasized over and over again in his memo 
as the major purpose of the classification 
system, and as an answer to those who, while 
approving greater emphasis on “adult” mo- 
tion picture themes, have lamented the lack 
of proper guides for parents concerned with 
their children’s viewing. 


RESPONSIBILITY CLEAR 


“In a world grown complex,” Valenti told 
the presidents, “there are still truths which 
have not changed. The responsibility for 
telling the public about our product remains 
clear. And that responsibility must be aimed 
at the one person who in actual fact directs 
the path of our society: the parent... 

“Therefore, the motion picture maker must 
inform the parent about the movie. What- 
ever happens after the parent is informed is 
the province of the parent, for no one else 
is either authorized or divinely anointed to 
demand, or order, or even to persuade the 
parent to do something he does not want to 
do. Thus, this Code, rewritten to fit the 
mores and customs of this age, directs its 
focus to the parent.” 


WITCH HUNTERS 


As Valenti puts it in a section of his memo 
titled “Areas for Rebuttal,” one of the chief 
objections to voluntary classification has 
been that “We will activate local witch- 
hunters who will say “If you can classify your 
own pictures, we can too—and besides you 
don't go far enough. We will add criminal 
sanctions by local ordinance.” (The exam- 
ple of Dallas, where voluntary ratings led to 
state classification is often offered.) 

“Possibly,” Valenti answers, “But we still 
have all the sound legal weaponry on our 
side. Ours is voluntary—ours is not censor- 
ship. And ours goes to the heart of the 
problem—which is information to the par- 
ent. Anything beyond that is the noxious 
hand of corruptible censorship.” 

What the MPAA president seems to be 
saying is that the “witch-hunters” will be 
around no matter what you do, and they can 
be beaten in court. But the direction of the 
MPAA thrust is rather toward those responsi- 
ble citizens, generally opposed to censorship, 
who haye been leaning toward state classi- 
fication as the lesser of two evils. A system 
of voluntary classification, Valenti and his 
associates seem to think, can go a long way 
toward convincing these people that Govern- 
ment action is unn „ and that the 
motion picture industry is truly capable of 
“self-regulation.” 


TRIBUTE TO SENATOR SIMPSON 


Mr. BYRD of Virginia. Mr. President, 
one of the most beloved Members of the 
Senate will retire at the expiration of his 
present term. I refer to the distin- 
guished Senator from Wyoming [Mr. 
SIMPSON]. 

The Senator from Wyoming has writ- 
ten a guest column for the syndicated 
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columnist, Holmes Alexander. The col- 
umn is entitled “A Senator’s Farewell.” 
I ask unanimous consent that it be print- 
ed at this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the column 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the Northern Virginia Daily, Stras- 
burg, Va., Aug. 16, 1966] 
A SENATOR'S FAREWELL 
(By U.S. Senator MILWARD L. SIMPSON) 


WASHINGTON, D.C.—I deeply appreciate 
having this opportunity to write a guest 
column for my valued and respected friend, 
Holmes Alexander, Coming six months after 
my announcement that I would not seek re- 
election to the United States Senate, these 
observations appear in the twilight of my 
Senate service. Perhaps this is good because 
of the advantage of retrospect. 

Whether one serves a single Senate term 
or a dozen, there is always more left undone 
than accomplished. The reality of unat- 
tained goals looms large before me as I enter 
the final five months of my Senate service. 

If I am to leave the Senate with one firm 
conviction, it is that America today is dis- 
carding the greatest values of our Declaration 
of Independence, our Constitution, and our 
Bill of Rights. 

The Congress, the Court, and the Execu- 
tive branch, each in its own way, is helping 
to warp the marvelous balance described and 
decreed in these basic documents, This bal- 
ance has formed the under-pinnings of our 
society for the nearly two hundred years of 
our existence as a nation. It is a balance 
achieved jointly through philosophy, divi- 
sion, and decentralization. It is a balance 
achieved by no other nation in all of recorded 
history. 

Superficially, our country seems to be in 
robust condition. We are in our 56th month 
of unprecedented prosperity; wages, employ- 
ment, and consumer buying are high; and 
the split-level home is still a fast-selling 
status symbol. 

But there are better gauges than those 
with which to measure the well-being of a 
nation. 

America was founded, not only on a belief 
in God, but as a direct result of a desire to 
worship God in a manner of independent 
choice. Into the Bill of Rights was written 
a guarantee that government would never 
establish a state religion or give dominance 
to a particular faith. We were to enjoy 
separation of church and state but, the 
Supreme Court notwithstanding, I maintain 
the First Amendment was not intended to 
bring about a separation of God and state. 
The attitude of a government toward the 
faith of the governed is a credible measure 
of the well-being of a nation. 

An equally valid criterion is the attitude 
of the people toward those values which 
make our nation unique in the world; the 
values of freedom and peace, and of liberty 
and justice. 

Americans in and out of government some- 
times, forget that these qualities were orig- 
inally a part of our heritage, not for their 
own abstract value, but for their position 
on the scales of social balance. Freedom, in 
its pure form, is an ability to act without 
hindrance or restraint. Liberty, in its pure 
form, is the limit within which a certain 
amount of free choice may be exercised. And 
peace, in its pure form, is an absence of war 
or civil strife. 

But as the creators of our nation conceived 
of them, freedom was to be balanced with 
restraint, liberty balanced with responsibil- 
ity, and peace balanced with honor. Jus- 
tice—equal justice under law—was to be the 
pivot of the scale on which these values 
would be weighed. Let us ask four ques- 
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tions about the condition of our American 
values: 

(1) Can freedom be balanced by restraint 
in a society which accepts the late Adlai 
Stevenson's declaration that a jail sentence 
is a “badge of honor” or in which the Vice 
President seems to encourage a “revolt” of 
lawless masses? 

(2) Can we have liberty with responsibil- 
ity in a nation where local responsibilities are 
usurped by the federal government? 

(3) Is a nation truly balancing peace with 
honor when it considers acquiescing in efforts 
by Red China to shoot its way into the U.N.; 
when it talks of negotiating in Vietnam even 
though the only points of negotiation are 
how much of a surrender is required? 

(4) Can there be equal justice under law 
when the courts have become so concerned 
with the rights of the criminal that what 
Cicero, that great Roman jurist, termed the 
“highest law ... the safety of the people,” 
is disregarded? 

Those who wrote our basic documents were 
cognizant that their work would be weighed 
on the scales of history. They were deter- 
mined that they would not be found wanting 
in the balance which they would bring to the 
system. This balance—in division of powers, 
in philosophy, and in decentralization—gave 
us, not deterrents to sound and effective goy- 
ernment, but the foundation for it. 

Were I to remain in the Senate, an effort 
toward a re-creation of this balance would 
be my paramount objective. I pray that the 
intelligent, capable Americans who serve 
after me will be so motivated. 


Mr. SIMPSON. Mr. President, I am 
quite surprised and most grateful and 
pleased by the introduction of the col- 
umn into the Recorp by the Senator from 
Virginia. It is a gesture that I certainly 
did not anticipate. I feel quite humble 
and privileged. 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. I feel that the 
article which the Senator wrote is a re- 
markable one and that it should be made 
available to the American people. 

Mr. SIMPSON. I thank the Senator 
from Virginia. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
wish to associate myself with the state- 
ment just made with regard to the Sen- 
ator from Wyoming. He has been a most 
pleasant adornment of this body. I re- 
gret very much that he will be leaving the 
Senate. 


MILITARY RETENTION 


Mr. HRUSKA. Mr. President, in 
March 1966, a study was prepared under 
the direction of the executive committee 
of the Peninusla Retired Officers’ Club, 
Moffett Field, Calif., on the military 
career retention problem. 

The study strongly shows the feelings 
of many military retirees that the Unit- 
ed States has broken faith with them 
in regard to retirement benefits. This, 
it is suggested, explains in large part 
why military service has lost attractive- 
ness for able men. 

A. C. Wedemeyer, general, U.S. Army, 
retired, has written to me, enclosing the 
study, and commenting that he believed 
it to be a fair evaluation. 

General Wedemeyer, a native Nebras- 
kan, has given long and distinguished 
service to our country. Graduating from 
the U.S. Military Academy in 1919, he 
was commissioned a second lieutenant in 
June of that year and in time advanced 
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to the grade of general. He has had di- 
versified experience: Commander of the 
China theater; commanding general of 
the 2d Army; Director, Plans and Opera- 
tions Division, General Staff; Deputy 
Chief of Staff for Plans and Combat Op- 
erations; and commanding general of the 
6th Army. 

General Wedemeyer’s military career 
was an illustrious one. He is eminently 
qualified and his counsel demands our 
attention. In his letter to me, the gen- 
eral stated: 


In my judgment it is vital that we main- 
tain an effective hard core of highly trained, 
well-equipped, professionals. 


With the thought that it cannot fail 
to alert Members of the Senate to a seri- 
ous and immediate problem, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the study be printed 
in the Recorp, following General Wede- 
meyer's letter to me. 

There being no objection, the letter 
and study were ordered to be printed in 
the Recor, as follows: 

Bovyps, MD., 
August 17, 1966. 
Hon. ROMAN L. Hruska, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Roman: The attached makes a rather 
impressive and I believe fair evaluation in 
connection with the attitude of responsible 
government agencies, including Congress, to- 
ward those who follow the military service as 
a profession. In my judgment it is vital 
that we maintain an effective hard core of 
highly trained, well-equipped, professionals. 
Regardless of the money or emoluments given 
to them, there are certain perquisites that 
have always been associated with the mili- 
tary service which strongly affect morale, as 
the enclosed memorandum so clearly reveals, 

All good wishes. 

Ever faithfully, 
A.O. WEDEMEYER, 
General, U.S. Army (Retired). 


NATIONAL DEFENSE—A PROBLEM OF WANING 
FAITH 


(A study prepared under the direction of the 
Executive Committee of the Peninsula 
Retired Officer's Club, Moffett Field, Calif., 
March 1966) 


In the coming months, thousands of wives 
and mothers will “commit” their sons to 
the dangers in Viet Nam. This commitment 
will be involuntary in a personal sense; in 
a National sense, the demand that our men 
be exposed to the dangers of warfare is an 
obligation of citizenship. 

Today all too many citizens look upon 
military service as something to be avoided. 
When once committted, a sufficient number 
of men perform enough deeds of bravery so 
that some of their fellow citizens do indulge 
the thought that there is privilege and honor 
in serving one’s country. 

The core of battle success in the United 
States is the professional officer and enlisted 
man, charged with the leadership of less 
experienced troops. The depth of morale, 
the training, and experience of these pro- 
fessionals are the final determinants in the 
balance of “success” or “failure” of military 
action. 

The citizenry seldom recognizes these vital 
elements of this balance. It is the loss of 
life in battle which is the sole unreplace- 
able “cost” of a battle. Cities can be rebuilt; 
munitions replaced; aircraft and ships refur- 
bished, But the men lost are irreplaceable. 

How can we reduce the loss of our greatest 
asset, our young men? The vital factor is 
the morale, training, and experience of the 
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professional officers and enlisted men 
upon whom we place such weighty burdens 
of leadership. 

Professionalism is not secured by promot- 
ing a 20-year-old youth to Master Sergeant or 
to Major. Professionalism is a dedicated ca- 
reer accomplishment. It is attaining the 
highest standards of excellence. It is a life- 
time study and practice of all the skills and 
knowledge necessary for proficiency in the 
art and science required of the military pro- 
fession. 

- Since the end of World War II, there has 
been a steady and continuing decimation of 
the professional base of leadership, a deci- 
mation not apparent in the higher ranks of 
leadership which were involved in World War 
II, but in the maturing ranks of leadership 
among officers and enlisted men whose ca- 
reers started in the late 1940's to date. This 
steady decimation, manifested by early re- 
signation or refusal to re-enlist, has been ap- 
parent to succeeding administrations and ses- 
sions of Congress. 

The “career-retention problem” has been 
studied at every level of Government. The 
problem increases almost in proportion to 
the number of studies made. The studies 
have produced no tangible results. They 
ploughed the ground in investigating the 
incentives which convince a young American 
to cast his lot as a dedicated servant to his 
nation, But retention rates continue to sag. 
Why don’t young men choose professional 
military service as a career? Why don’t ca- 
reer officers and enlisted men stay longer in 
the service? Take a brief backward look. 

Retired officers and enlisted men once oc- 
cupied positions in the van of patriotism. 
They were the professionals who led the 
troops through the World Wars, and the re- 
cent war. They were the professional man- 
power pool charged with this most important 
duty of citizenship. Casualties are inevita- 
ble, but men know that the higher the pro- 
fessional training of competent officers, the 
smaller is the loss of men. In this respect 
this record is superb. 

We military retirees have achieved a proud 
and distinctive performance in our honorable 
profession. The honor due Professionalism, 
however, has not been forthcoming. We de- 
dicated professionals have been relegated 
to inferior status. Rightful prestige has 
been trampled upon and degraded. Is this 
a suitable reward? What is the human re- 
action to bad faith and humiliating treat- 
ment by what should be a grateful Govern- 
ment? 

There are strong indications that our con- 
cern is directly related to the career impli- 
cations being shown by our younger succes- 
sors in service to the Nation. As individuals, 
they perceive our lot and their treatment. 
They themselves face unrealistic regulations 
prescribing premature retirement. They be- 
lieve military careers depend upon com- 
mensurate compensation during active and 
retired service, and that such service should 
command respect. They witness ex post facto 
laws with the government altering the legal 
consequences of past acts. They see the 
fluctuating policy of changing the rules after 
completion of the service. They make their 
decisions early enough in life to avoid these 
unattractive manifestations of unconcern by 
the Administration and the Congress. 

What weight they give to our plight is in- 
determinable. But, it is an obvious aspect 
which influences their decision to become or 
not to become career Officers and enlisted 
men. The bold and brutal figures of early 
resignations from among the embryo and 
neophyte groups of American men whom we 
initially commission and enlist is startling 
proof of the gross error of our present pol- 
icy. 

We retirees, without exception, thoroughly 
resent the watering down of the basic and 
fundamental “retirement incentives” offered 
us at the beginning of our careers. Our 
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treatment is clear to those younger men who, 
we hoped would take our places. This breach 
of faith toward retirees is illogical. Retirees 
cannot comprehend the premise that in these 
United States of America what is manifestly 
a contract for retirement, made twenty, 
thirty, or more years in the past, can be 
brutally abrogated years after the services 
have been rendered, and retirement accom- 
plished. 

Our legislators must have been confused 
by words, phrases, charts, and explanations 
of the several administrations presenting the 
“problem.” The hearings are replete with 
dissertations of what a military retiree is, 
and what the Nation’s obligations to him 
are, or should be. But the fact remains. 
The nation, speaking through its Congress, 
has decreed that retired pay was neither a 
vested right, a guaranteed right, mor an 
amount calculated on the existing statutes 
and rules in vogue during service. Tradi- 
tionally, a “savings clause” is placed in every 
statute in which the status of individuals is 
being changed. The one and only exception 
to this American Tradition affects just the 
career professionals of the armed services. 

Some rationalize that these old profes- 
sionals who have served their tours and ac- 
complished their duties “have lost their use- 
fulness"; are now too “expensive” to the 
Nation; that hewing to the traditional retire- 
ment pay computation laws is too great a 
burden on the taxpayers. Statistically, it 
is in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD (though hid- 
den in a welter of other figures) that Re- 
tired Pay” in 1939 ate up a greater percent- 
age of the armed services budget than it did 
in 1965, or will in 1970! 

Having broken faith with the one hundred 
year old retired pay rule, the Congress and 
the Administration compound the injustice 
by changing other ‘‘fringe benefits” to the in- 
dividual retiree. Year after year, benefits 
promised or held out as an incentive or tra- 
ditionally recognized as part of the privileges 
of our predecessors are whittled away from 
the professional military officers. This is 
exemplified in Veterans Hospitals by the 
downgrading of Congressionally awarded and 
honorably earned titles, as Commander to 
that of plain Mister. The retiree has seen 
the effects of the constant watering down of 
privileges in the commissary and post ex- 
change stores and the dilution of privileges 
once recognized through “Customs”. The ex- 
penditure in dollars applied to these items 
is not large. The seriousness is not mere 
dollars nor in privileges eroded away, but in 
the sum total of all these. 

These are the things that break morale. 
This is why military service has lost at- 
tractiveness for able men. 

One member of the Congress has said, “As 
important as all the benefits and all the pay 
raises we can pass is the simple knowledge 
that we keep our promises. We will never 
have adequate retention unless the man 
joining the services can feel secure that the 
benefits promised him in his youth will not 
be eroded with age. 

There exists a distrust of promises made 
by the government as evidenced by the criti- 
cal retention problem. Only by Congres- 
sional action can faith in the government be 
restored and a solution to the retention prob- 
lem made possible. 


NATIONAL DRUM CORPS WEEK 


Mr. HARTKE. Mr. President, tomor- 
row marks the beginning of a week set 
aside for the recognition of the activities 
of the 1 million Americans participat- 
ing in drum and bugle corps. 

National Drum Corps Week focuses 
the Nation’s attention upon the worth- 
while endeavors of these young men and 
women. These amateur musical groups 
provide patriotic and popular music at 
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civic and patriotic events, and at parades 
and festivals. Often enchanted with the 
brilliance and precision of their per- 
formance, the spectator overlooks the 
long hours of practice and the individual 
self-discipline required to assure their 
consistently high level of musicianship 
and teamwork. 

I am proud to say that my own State 
of Indiana has produced many outstand- 
ing drum and bugle corps, including the 
Maple City Cadets of La Porte. These 
groups are a credit both to their local 
community and their State. 

During the coming week, drum and 
bugle corps will participate in pageants 
and championships throughout this Na- 
tion. Those who have forgotten the 
thrill of a parade should take advantage 
of these opportunities to refresh their 
memories. I wish this valuable endeavor 
continued growth and success. 


THE ARGENTINE REGIME 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I would 
like to call the attention of my colleagues 
to a development in Argentina which I 
hope signals the beginning of a change of 
heart on the part of the military regime 
there. Yesterday’s New York Times re- 
ports that the regime has offered to re- 
store the prerogatives of the nationally 
chartered universities. As you know, 
these prerogatives had been abolished 
when the new regime seized the univer- 
sities on July 29 and placed them under 
governmental control for the first time in 
Argentine history. 

I sincerely hope that Mr. Enrique Mar- 
tinez Paz’ statement, proclaiming that 
“noninterference in university internal 
matters is the Government’s firm pur- 
pose,” becomes a reality. I trust that 
the restoration of the traditional auton- 
omy of the universities signals the be- 
ginning of a shift in the policies of the 
new regime toward a return to constitu- 
tionalism. Indeed, let us all hope this 
new action leads to the formation of a 
new policy to restore democracy and free- 
dom to the Argentine people. To this 
hopeful note, however, I feel I must add 
the fact that this single action seen in 
the context of what has come before, 
leaves room for only cautious optimism. 

It is my judgment that to a very large 
degree this change of heart resulted from 
action by the OAS, as manifested in the 
recent postponement of the scheduled 
Foreign Minister’s Conference, and crit- 
icism of the Argentine regime earlier 
this week by Catholic church leaders and 
Catholic professors. In addition, I be- 
lieve the recent approval by the Senate 
of an amendment to cut off U.S. aid to 
Latin American regimes which came into 
power by the nonconstitutional overthrow 
of a freely elected, constitutional demo- 
cratic government has had a profound 
impact on Latin American opinion. 
That amendment is now before the 
House-Senate conference committee on 
the foreign aid bill. 

I urge the conferees to realize the long- 
term political importance of the amend- 
ment and to resist all attempts to delete 
or substantially modify it. 

I ask unanimous consent that three 
New York Times articles and an editorial 
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on this subject be printed in the RECORD 
as part of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the articles 
and editorial were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

[From the New York Times, Aug. 17, 1966] 
ARGENTINE REGIME YIELDS ON SCHOOLS—PrRo- 
Poses To RESTORE Most PRIVILEGES ABOL- 

ISHED IN UNIVERSITY SEIZURES 

(By H. J. Maidenberg) 


Buenos Ames, August 16—The military 
regime of Lieut. Gen. Juan Carlos Ongania 
began a broad retreat today before the angry 
Argentine academic community. 

President Ongania offered to restore almost 
all the prerogatives of the nationally char- 
tered universities. He had ordered the 
seizures of the universities July 29 and had 
placed them under the control of the Gov- 

ernment for the first time in Argentine his- 

tory. The new offers were the first reversal 
of policy by the military since it seized con- 
trol of the Government June 28, 

The offers to the universities included 
promises to have rectors and faculty deans 
rule on any changes in educational laws af- 
fecting their former authority. Rectors of 
five of the eight national universities, along 
with most of their deans, had resigned rather 
than pledge loyalty to the regime. 


PROMISE ON FINANCING 


Any new university laws will assure eco- 
nomic independence and university govern- 
ment will be subject to student agreement, 
General Ongania declared. The seizure of 
the universities had abolished traditional 
autonomy, in which teachers, students and 
alumni participated equally in self-rule. 

Efforts to obtain university reaction to the 
Government's proposals were largely unavail- 
ing. Because of the religious holiday of the 
Feast of the Assumption Monday and the 
116th anniversary tomorrow of the death of 
Argentina's national hero, Gen. José de San 
Martin, many people remained at resorts after 
the weekend. 

Under the new conditions submitted for 
university approval, President Ongania 
promised that professors would have full 
freedom to choose their subject matter and 
that the regime would not discriminate in 
academic appointments for ideological rea- 
sons. 

Many university people believed that the 
seizure of the national universities and the 
police attacks on several faculties at the Uni- 
versity of Buenos Aires reflected the influence 
of rightest political and religious elements 
in the new Government. The state uni- 
versities had been accused of being centers 
of Communist activity. 

The military’s offer to the universities also 
promised that the mass resignations of pro- 
fessors and other teachers, which are still go- 
ing on, would be a matter for the universi- 
ties, not the Government, to handle. 

More than half of the 2,000 teachers at the 
University of Buenos Aires, which has 75,000 
full-time students, have resigned. President 
Ongania has postponed the reopening of the 
university until next Monday. 

The university here and the four smaller 
state institutions whose rectors and deans 
resigned were ordered shut Aug. 1 for two 
weeks. 

Speaking on behalf of President Ongania, 
the Minister of the Interior and interim 
Minister of Education, Enrique Martinez Paz, 
added that “noninterference in university in- 
ternal matters is the Government’s firm pur- 
pose.” 

The regime opened the University of 
Buenos Aires briefly to install the new rector, 
Dr. Luis Botet, who replaced the noted 
structural engineer, Hilario Fernandez Long, 
in that post. 

Dr. Botet, 54 years old, is a controversial 
but respected professor of law. He has held 
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many government assignments over the years 
and has been a frequent critic of public 
figures. He is known to favor strong central 
government. 


[From the New York Times, Aug. 17, 1966] 
ARGENTINA MARKS TIME 


For the first time since General Perón 
made the mistake of antagonizing the Roman 
Catholic Church in Argentina, the hierarchy 
there has openly criticized a government. 
This is the regime of still another military 
dictator, Lieut. Gen. Juan Carlos Ongania. 

In a pastoral letter to be read next Sunday, 
Bishop Quarracino of a Buenos Aires suburb 
disavows reports of any link between the 
Ongania Government and the Roman Catho- 
lic Church. At the same time, another 
bishop, writing in a Uruguayan weekly 
banned in Argentina, accuses the new Presi- 
dent of wanting “to run the country as if it 
were an army barracks.” 

It is safe to guess that the Argentine 
hierarchy is trying to convey to the general 
Talleyrand’s famous advice: “Above all, not 
too much zeal.” The alarm being expressed 
in church circles reflects no lack of devout- 
ness in President Ongania’s own practice of 
Catholicism, but rather an excess of reli- 
giosity in his official role. 

Disgruntlement with the new regime seems 
to be spreading. Seven crucial weeks have 
passed and the Government has done nothing 
positive. The economy is not being con- 
trolled. On the contrary, the Peronist- 
dominated trade unionists have had a hand- 
some increase in wages in the midst of the 
inflation. No new program for economic 
recovery or development has been issued. 
Democracy has gone by the boards in a 
nation populated almost entirely by people of 
Western Europeans descent who are accus- 
tomed to ruling themselves. 

Argentina is one of the most advanced and 
sophisticated nations of Latin America. If 
a change was due, it was hardly the form of 
a rightist military revolution. Neither the 
“devout Roman Catholics” nor the “fervent 
patriots” for whom President Ongania has 
asked will solve Argentina's grave problems. 
The bishops who criticized the new Govern- 
ment were expressing a feeling of disappoint- 
ment and disillusionment that is un- 
doubtedly broadly based. 

The Argentine generals came roaring in 
like lions on June 27. They have torn things 
up a bit, but they have yet to do anything 
that can validly be considered creative. 


[From the New York Times, Aug. 16, 1966] 


ARGENTINE CATHOLIC BISHOPS CRITICIZE THE 
ONGANIA GOVERNMENT 
(By H. J. Maidenberg) 

Buenos AMRES, A 15.—The military 
regime of Lieut. Gen. Juan Carlos Ongania 
was severely criticized today by Roman Cath- 
olic bishops. 

“The persistent attitude that the present 
Government is linked to the holy church 
is false,” declared Bishop Antonio Quar- 
racino of Nueve de Julio, a Buenos Aires 
suburb. 

“Let me make it clear once and for all 
that this Government has no claim on the 
faithful, nor can the church depend on it,” 
he said in a pastoral message to be read at 
all masses next Sunday in churches under his 
jurisdiction. 

Equally alarmed at being associated with 
the military regime that seized power June 
28, another suburban bishop, Jeronimo Jose 
Podesta of Avellaneda, also spoke critically 
of the regime in an interview with the 
Uruguayan weekly Marcha. 

ARMY INFLUENCE SEEN 

“President Ongania is an honest man of 
good faith but with the mentality and out- 
look of a soldier,” the bishop declared. “He 
wants to run the country as if it were an 
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army barracks. Unhappily, President On- 
gania is also subject to the influence of 
a group of military officers above him.” 

That the 46-year-old bishop chose to make 
his views known through Marcha surprised 
the few Argentines who heard of the pub- 
lished interview. The magazine is among 
the publications banned by General On- 
gania. 

Only one Buenos Aires newspaper, Clarin, 
carried any mention of Bishop Podesta’s 
comments, and that was a mild version of 
an Italian news agency report from Monte- 
video 

The small English-language Buenos Aires 
Herald printed a stronger United Press Inter- 
national dispatch. 

Church spokesmen refused to discuss the 
selection of Marcha by Bishop Podesta as 
they handed out copies of Bishop Quarra- 
cino’s pastoral message. They noted, how- 
ever, that they had given proofs of the Marcha 
article to Buenos Aires newspapers over the 
weekend. 

Asked whether the military leaders now 
ruling Argentina could be regarded as anti- 
Semitic, Bishop Podesta told Marcha editors: 

“I wouldn’t use that word, but don’t be 
surprised if you hear, for example, that Jew- 
ish doctors are being eased out of hospitals.” 

The Bishop has visited Israel and several 
Arab countries and is considered friendly 
to Argentina’s half-million Jews. 

Expressing hope that the military regime 
could take “certain positive action in the 
future,” Bishop Podesta was quoted as say- 
ing, “I don’t mean by that that I approve 
or justify the June 28 uprising,” in which 
President Ongania took power. 

The bishop denounced police raids on sev- 
eral Buenos Aires colleges after the regime 
seized the state-chartered universities July 
29. 

“I am convinced that strong political in- 
fluences were being brought to bear on the 
universities in a Marxist encircling move- 
ment, but this did not justify the measures 
taken by the Government,” he said. 

The bishop’s interview with the Uruguayan 
weekly is expected to increase the number 
of copies of the banned magazine being 
smuggled into Argentina. Marcha was ban- 
ned July 27 along with other foreign pub- 
lications considered politically dangerous or 
pornographic by the Argentine security 
police. 

WEEKLY MORE SATIRICAL 


Marcha, which normally sells 10 percent of 
its 60,000 copies in this city, is edited by 
Carlos Quijano, a lawyer for the Bank of 
London and South America. It is similar 
to The New Statesman, the British weekly. 

However, Marcha is less widely read than 
the banned Argentine satirical weekly, Tia 
Vicenta. The successor to Tia Vicenta is 
Maria Belen, named after a cartoon character 
of its artist-editor, Juan Carlos Colombres. 
Since Tia Vicenta was closed July 22, its 
successor magazine, ostensibly devoted to 
women’s news, has taken a decidedly satirical 
political tone. 

Yesterday, for example, it described a 
couple going out for an evening under the 
present “morality laws” imposed by the mili- 
tary regime. 

“Let’s see, do we have our identity pa- 
pers, birth certificates, documented reports 
on our parents’ ancestry?” the husband asks. 
“We shouldn’t forget dark glasses, now that 
nightclubs must have all their lights turned 
up,” the wife adds. 

The morality laws have embarrassed and 
angered many Argentines, who have long 
considered their country one of the most 
conservative in Latin America. Many believe 
the laws were imposed by ultrareligious ele- 
ments in the new Government. 

To counter this view and wide public dis- 
content over the quickening of Argentina’s 
chronic wage-price spiral, many churchmen 
are seeking to disassociate the church from 
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the military regime. A private petition is 
being circulated among priests, for example, 
asking Antonio Cardinal Caggiano to divorce 
himself from the Government. 

In addition, about 100 professors at the 
four Catholic universities in Argentina have 
affirmed their support for their colleagues 
at the national colleges who have resigned in 
protest against the regime's seizure of the 
state universities and beating of professors 
and students. 


[From the New York Times, Aug. 7, 1966] 


CATHOLICS SCORE ARGENTINE REGIME—CHURCH 
PROFESSORS ASSAIL STATE COLLEGES’ SEIZ- 
URE 

(By H. J. Maidenberg) 

Buenos Ares, August 6.—Professors at the 
Roman Catholic University of Buenos Aires 
denounced last night the seizure of the 
secular universities by the military regime of 
Lieut. Gen. Juan Carlos Ongania on July 29. 

In doing so, they broke their silence and 
gave support to the more than 900 of the 
2,000 teachers at the separate national Uni- 
versity of Buenos Aires who have resigned 
from the closed institution in the last week. 

“The country needs scientists and tech- 
nicians, and these can be produced only if 
the universities are efficient and able to ful- 
fill their objectives,” said a manifesto signed 
by 65 professors at the Catholic university. 
“This can be secured only if principles such 
as the right of freedom of thought and opin- 
ion within the institution are maintained.” 

Alluding to extremist elements in the new 
regime who have been seeking to curb the 
universities since the elected Government of 
President Arturo U. Illia was overthrown 
in a bloodless coup on June 28, the declara- 
tion added: 

“The principle of university autonomy is 
the most important factor in achieving high- 
er academic levels. That and nondiscrimi- 
nation for reasons of race, ideology, politics 
or religious beliefs within the university 
community.” 


POLICE CHIEF ACCUSED 


The manifesto came after the former dean 
of the Faculty of Exact Sciences at the na- 
tional university, Rolando V. Garcia, filed 
a lawsuit against the Federal police chief, 
Gen. Mario Fonseca. The suit charged the 
Official with having personally directed the 
beatings of professors and students at his 
college soon after President Ongania ordered 
the seizure of the nationally chartered uni- 
versities. 

Dr. Garcia, a mathematician, also charged 
that “the police shouted insults, including 
antisemitic remarks,” while the teachers 
and students were systematically beaten. 

Many of those not taken directly to hos- 
pitals with severe wounds were herded to 
Police stations in trucks before being re- 
leased, Dr. Garcia added. 

Among those beaten on the night of July 
29 was a visiting professor of mathematics 
from the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology, Warren A. Ambrose. Physicians ap- 
pointed by the court hearing the suit, found 
three distinct bruises on his back during an 
examination. 

NEWSPAPER CRITICAL 


In addition to the protest by the Catholic 
university professors, the influential morning 
paper La Nación raised its voice for the first 
time against General Ongania by declaring in 
an editorial yesterday: 

“If the Government honestly recognizes 
its error and makes up for the moral damage 
inflicted on those who have only the strength 
of their dignity as scholars, the university 
people who up to now have simply suffered 
in silence the disorder of the demagogues, 
then ways will be found to resume the fertile 
processes of the colleges.” 
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The editorial added that former dictator 
Juan D. Perén’s nonviolent assault of the na- 
tional universities cost the colleges 10 years 
of progress. Mr. Perón never formally vio- 
lated university autonomy during his 11-year 
rule, which was ended in 1955. Rather, he 
packed the colleges with unqualified teachers 
whom he trusted. 


U.S. BUSINESSMEN WORRIED 


Washington's condemnation of Argentine 
police brutality following the military re- 
gime’s seizure of the autonomous state uni- 
versities has caused concern in the United 
States business community here. 

Although many United States businessmen 
here thought the State Department’s expres- 
sion of concern was relatively perfunctory, 
they were alarmed by remarks made by the 
Under Secretary of State, Lincoln Gordon 
Thursday. Mr. Gordon said the United States 
felt dismay over the violent way the univer- 
sities were closed. 

“T know an American professor was among 
those beaten up and all that,” a resident 
manager of a large United States company 
said, “but I’m sure Washington knows we 
don’t have much leverage left in Latin- 
American affairs. We never had much in 
Argentina anyway.” 

Many United States businessmen have ex- 
pressed fears over the growing economic na- 
tionalism in Latin America. 

The reason for this concern is explained by 
figures cited by United States businessmen 
in a recent interview. Their total direct in- 
vestment in Argentina is $900-million about 
the same as that in Mexico. “Put another 
way, it is about what we lost in Cuba after 
Castro took over,” a North American banker 


observed. 

In addition to direct investment in plants 
and commercial ventures which is about 10 
per cent of over-all United States direct in- 
vestment in Latin America, Washington and 
private lenders have roughly $1-billion in 
loans outstanding in Argentina. 


SCHOOL MILK EXTENSION STALLED 
IN HOUSE RULES COMMITTEE 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, since 
1954 the special milk program for school- 
children has provided Federal contribu- 
tions to the cost of milk drunk by the 
Nation’s schoolchildren at midmorning 
and midafternoon milk breaks. As a 
result milk consumption during school 
hours has gone up substantially. How- 
ever the program is now in serious 
trouble—more trouble than most people 
realize. 

The school milk program expires on 
June 30, 1967. Legislation extending the 
program for 3 years was included in an 
omnibus child nutrition bill which re- 
cently passed the Senate. Two versions 
of this bill were reported by two com- 
mittees in the House of Representatives. 
This jurisdictional dispute is now before 
the House Rules Committee. 

Recently I was told by informed 
sources that more than a jurisdictional 
dispute is at issue. The chairman of the 
Rules Committee has serious reservations 
about supporting a rule to permit one 
of the bills to be taken up on the floor of 
the House because both bills contain an 
extension of the school lunch concept— 
a school breakfast program. 

One of the reasons I confined my re- 
cent legislation to an extension of the 
school milk program was simply because 
the program had very strong support— 
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as witnessed by the fact that two-thirds 
of my colleagues in the Senate cospon- 
sored the bill. Adding other child nu- 
trition elements, however commendable, 
to the school milk extension legislation, 
in my estimation, could only have weak- 
ened this support. 

Of course, that is exactly what has 
happened. However, this is no time to 
cry over spilt milk. It is a time to evalu- 
ate the chances of getting action on an 
omnibus child nutrition bill this year 
and, if this appears unlikely, for acting 
on legislation, such as my bill, which 
would, in any event, extend the school 
milk program. 


CAPABLE WEST VIRGINIAN 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, West Virginia is a State which 
produces a myriad of fine products and 
has many attributes which are contribut- 
ing to its greater economic, industrial, 
and social development. And it is pro- 
ducing and nurturing citizens who will 
utilize its attributes to the greater bene- 
fit of the State and this Nation. One of 
these citizens, Mr. Charles Howard 
Hardesty, Jr., was, on September 17, the 
subject of a congratulatory editorial in 
the Fairmont, W. Va., times. 

I wish to add my congratulations to 
those of that newspaper and to call at- 
tention to Mr. Hardesty’s successful 
labors as one of the leaders in the devel- 
opment of Project Gasoline, the coal re- 
search project which will turn coal into 
gasoline, thus serving a great need in 
this country. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
September 17 newspaper editorial, 
“Hardesty Moves Up,” be printed in the 
Recor» at this point. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the Fairmont (W. Va.) Times, 
Aug. 17, 1966] 
HARDESTY Moves Up 

In less than four years, Charles Howard 
Hardesty Jr. has risen high in the ranks of 
Consolidation Coal Co. and he appears des- 
tined to head the big firm some day. His 
most recent promotion is to the position of 
executive vice president, just one rung on the 
ladder below the top job. 

As a Fairmont attorney, “young Hardesty,” 
as he was known to distinguish him from 
his father, the late Sen. C. Howard Hardesty, 
carved out a niche for himself in the affairs 
of this community. He rendered exemplary 
service as State Tax Commissioner during a 
period when he supervised the establishment 
of its income tax division and its revaluation 
and appraisal sections. 

Joining Consol as general counsel, he was 
subsequently elevated to vice president and 
secretary. In charge of the vast and intricate 
legal matters involving the proposed acquisi- 
tion of Consol by Continental Oil Co., he has 
been laboring around the clock on the 
transaction. 

As vice president of the Keystone Bitumi- 
nous Coal Operators Association he has been 
chief spokesman in protracted controversies 
involving the industry over subsidence and 
water pollution laws. Hardesty also has 
found time to appear in Charleston on vari- 
ous matters concerning the state tax program 
and its possible revision. 
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Fairmont already has many reasons to be 
proud of its outstanding young citizen, and 
this newspaper fearlessly predicts that the 
time will come when his further rise in the 
corporate field will furnish cause for addi- 
tional congratulations. 


THE TFX—A BOONDOGGLE? 


Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, in view 
of the lengthy discussions and the Sen- 
ate action this week, all reported in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of the past few 
days, I think Members of the House who 
will next be called upon to act on TFX 
appropriations will be interested, as will 
Senators, in an editorial which I received 
in the mail this morning. It was pub- 
lished in the Oakland, Calif., ‘Tribune. 

Mr. President, this editorial, from one 
of the great newspapers of America, tells 
its own self-explanatory story. I ask 
that it be printed at this point in the 
Recorp for the information of Congress 
and the country. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Tue TFX—A BOONDOGGLE? 

One of the most publicized competitions in 
the airplane manufacturing business of re- 
cent years was between the Boeing Co. and 
the General Dynamics Corp., of Forth Worth. 
They submitted designs of the tactical multi- 
purpose fighter, known as the TFX, to Sec- 
retary of Defense McNamara. 

The Secretary smiled on General Dynamics. 

But the smile became somewhat strained 
when it was widely reported that Boeing’s 
design was cheaper and a better airplane. 

The smile almost disappeared when it was 
revealed that McNamara, with the support of 
Secretary of the Navy Fred Korth, Secretary 
of the Air Force Eugene M. Zuckert and 
Deputy Secretary of Defense Roswell L. Gil- 
patric, had rejected the recommendations of 
Air Force and Navy experts, who had favored 
the Boeing design. 

The smile disappeared completely when 
Senate investigators suggested that either 
favoritism or poor judgment was used in se- 
lecting General Dynamics as the prime con- 
tractor. Two United States Senators went so 
far as to suggest that McNamara and other 
civilian defense officials should take “a 
judgment detector test” for awarding the 
contract to G.D. 

During the investigation into the con- 
troversial award, conducted by the Senate 
Permanent Investigations subcommittee, Mc- 
Namara said the General Dynamics design 
would ultimately save the Defense Depart- 
ment $1 billion although Boeing had been 
the low bidder. 

Earlier this week, the Pentagon revealed 
that costs of the TFX and its Phoenix air-to- 
air missile system have skyrocketed with 
multimillion-dollar increases, 

According to Pentagon figures, cost of a 
single TFX will be about $5 million for the 
Air Force version and $8 million for the Navy 
model. In 1962, the unit cost was estimated 
at only $2.9 million. And the original cost 
of developing the missile system was set at 
$137 million. The cost now is $258 million 
and the weapon is not yet operational. 

It would appear that Sens, Henry M. JACK- 
son, D-Wash., and KARL. E. Murr, R-S. D., 
were on the right track when they suggested 
“a judgment detector test“ for the defense 
Officials. 

The investigation into the TFX has never 
been closed, and a full-blown, public airing 
of the project has not been made. It should 
be. The results might be of particular inter- 
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est to the yers—as well as the voters 
who will go to the polls in November. 


DOCTOR DISCU: SSES MOTORCYCLE 
ACCIDENTS 


Mr. HARTKE. Mr. President, I have 
on earlier occasions called attention to 
the growing problem of accidents suffered 
by motorcycle riders. The problem has 
become, in the views of some members 
of the medical profession, so widespread 
as to be considered epidemic. 

Dr. Peter J. Steincrohn is a doctor who 
writes a syndicated column appearing in 
Scripps-Howard newspapers. Recently 
he devoted an entire article to the con- 
sideration of the motorcycle traffic acci- 
dent problem from the standpoint of the 
doctor. I ask unanimous consent that 
his article be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

MOTORCYCLE SAFETY STEPS URGED 
(By Peter J. Steincrohn, M.D.) 

The pressure is on, The youngster wants 
a motor bike or a larger motorcycle. He will 
name names. Other kids have them. Per- 
haps your neighbor’s son. And the pressure 
grows when the child becomes a college stu- 
dent. It’s easier to get to classes, etc. 

What is the parent to do? Give in? Or 
hold out and incur the youngster’s resent- 
ment and actual hostility? 

From my own personal experience in view- 
ing the tragedies of close friends, I'd say hold 
out. Keep saying no. Recently one of these 
youngsters was thrown from the bike and 
suffered a stiff knee for the rest of his life; 
another, riding as a passenger on a motor- 
cycle, suffered a fractured skull and died. 

In the Journal of the American, Medical 
Association (June 20 issue) three. doctors 
from Portland, Me., are calling for a cam- 
paign to reduce motorcycle deaths and in- 
juries: Drs. Richard C. Dillihunt, George L. 
Maltby and Emerson H. Drake. I commend 
them for their stand. Here is a partial sum- 
mary of their findings and recommendations; 

Undoubtedly, the increasing popularity of 
small motorcycles creates a serious health 
hazard in many communities. Part of the 
fault is carelessness of drivers, part is lack 
of safety devices, and is the public’s 
unawareness of the special features of motor- 
cycle handling. 

“In motorcycle accidents, the victims have 
no protection whatever. Few helmets are 
used by the cyclists and those in use are 
generally inadequate.” 

They found that head injuries are usually 
more severe than in auto accidents. “Vic- 
tims are thrust, often at high speeds, into 
another vehicle or to the pavement. The 
head receives the full force of impact when 
the cycle collides with another object, and 
the cyclist is catapulted over the handle- 
bars.” 

From May through August, 1965, the au- 
thors (two surgeons and a neurologist) saw 
and treated 38 victims of motorcycle acci- 
dents at Portland’s Maine Medical Center. 

Three of these victims died. One is blind 
and paralyzed. Ten suffered fractures of the 
lower extremities. There were two spinal 
fractures, two pelvic fractures, two severe 
abdominal injuries and nine cases of major 
injury to the head and neck. 

“A most distressing fact is that the group 
involved are young, otherwise healthy per- 
sons.” (According to the United States Bu- 
reau of Vital Statistics, there were 882 motor- 
cycle-accident deaths in 1963.) 
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The physicians recommended that states 
should develop carefully supervised motor- 
cycle driver-training programs, rigid inspec- 
tion and licensing rules. There should be 
education programs in schools. 

“Ways to improve safety equipment should 
be sought. Universal use of crash helmets 
alone would undoubtedly reduce the severity 
of many injuries.” 

It’s the job of physicians to warn parents 
of the hazards in driving motorcycles. “In 
many of our cases, parents were opposed to 
their children having such vehicles. After 
considerable pressure, the parents reluctant- 
ly agreed. When an accident occurred fol- 
lowing such a situation, the psychological 
problems were tremendous.” 

Undoubtedly, guilt feelings added to re- 
morse and sorrow compound the tragedy. 
Whether it’s for a motorbike or a car, the 
parent should not let pressure by his young- 
ster be the important factor in the final 
decision. 


MONDALE MAKES GOOD POINT 


Mr. NELSON.. Mr. President, a month 
ago, the Senate adopted a most impor- 
tant amendment to the foreign aid bill. 
This was the proposal of the Senator 
from Minnesota [Mr. Monpate] to place 
high priority on agricultural develop- 
ment in hungry nations, and particularly 
the strengthening of institutions for 
adaptive agricultural research to im- 
prove acre-yields of major food crops. 

This is one example, Mr. President, 
of the impressive record which the junior 
Senator from Minnesota has compiled in 
the short time he has served in this body. 
He was one of the first Senators to 
speak out strongly on the need to ex- 
pand and reshape our food-for-peace 
program to meet the coming world food 
crisis. And he has particularly rec- 
ognized the vital importance of improv- 
ing agricultural production in developing 
countries, since the food crisis can never 
be averted through American Public 
Law 480 shipments alone. 

The passage of his agricultural re- 
search amendment makes it clear one 
more time that Senator MONDALE has be- 
come a strong, effective advocate of im- 
proved foreign assistance to agriculture, 
just as he has been a tireless defender of 
the interests of the farmer here at home. 

It is for this reason that I invite the at- 
tention of the Senate to a recent edi- 
torial, entitled “Monpare Makes Good 
Point,” published in the Mankato Free 
Press. I ask unanimous consent that it 
be printed at this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

MONDALE MAKES GOOD POINT 

From the battle in Congress over the for- 
eign aid bill has come an amendment that 
could do much to help the world food situ- 
ation. 

It offers no immediate relief, but over the 
long run it makes sense. 

The amendment, presented by Minnesota’s 
Sen. WALTER F, Monpatz, provides that high 
priority be given farm research programs in 
those developing countries where people suf- 
fer from inadequate food supplies and de- 
ficient diets. 

Under such a plan, U.S. technical assist- 
ance would offer research facilities designed 
to increase acre-yield of major food crops. 
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If what experts say is true, and there is 
no reason to doubt it, the American farmer 
will not be able to begin to provide sufficient 
food to meet world needs in the future. For 
that matter there is hunger in many areas of 
the world now, India being a prime example. 

The only answer, then, is development of 
agriculture in those areas of the world where 
little or no encouragement has been given 
to farm research. 

As MONDALE points out, less than $8 mil- 
lion has been devoted to agriculture re- 
search in tropical Latin America from 1960 
to 1962, while in the same period $2 billion 
was spent on such programs in the United 
States. 

That is one reason there is comparative 
abundance of food in the United States as 
compared to some other areas. 

Other countries, given similar opportunity 
for the kind of research that will provide 
means for the most efficient use of their 
land, will certainly do much toward alleviat- 
ing a condition of hunger. 


THE 44TH AHEPA SUPREME 
CONVENTION 


Mr. BYRD of Virginia. Mr. President, 
as the 44th AHEPA Supreme Convention 
draws to a close, I wish to take this op- 
portunity to felicitate my friends of 
AHEPA. 

Along with Supreme President Kimon 
A. Doukas, I welcome particularly the 
delegates from Virginia. Virginians have 
participated in the good work of this 
fine fraternal association since the begin- 
ning. 

John Angel, of Danville, Va., is count- 
ed among AHEPA’s founding fathers, be- 
ing listed among the members of the 
mother lodge. 

I congratulate the order on the many 
good works that it does, the fine pro- 
gram to which it is dedicated, and on 
maintaining the ties of good will with our 
friends and relatives in Greece. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. 
President, I would like to pay tribute 
to the Order of AHEPA, a group of dis- 
tinguished citizens who are bound by a 
mutual love of their Greek antecedents 
and the glories that Greece has brought 
to Western civilization. 

Indeed, some of our most distinguished 
historians today insist that 2,500 years 
after the age of Pericles, we are still 
basking in the golden glow of their ac- 
complishments. 

On Sunday, August 14, representatives 
of the 46,000-member AHEPA family 
convened in Washington for their week- 
long 44th international convention. 
Chapters in 49 States, the Bahamas, 
Canada, Australia, and Greece are rep- 
resented. This broad representation at- 
tests to the wide support that AHEPA 
enjoys. 

The purpose of AHEPA represents the 
preservation of the finest legacy of Hel- 
lenic civilization. The Order of AHEPA 
instills in its members a love of country, 
instruction in the political dutes of the 
citizen, the promotion of the attributes 
and ideals of Hellenic culture, and a firm 
opposition to political corruption and 
tyranny. 

By insisting on an alert, informed citi- 
zenry, the Order of AHEPA helps to cre- 
ate the proper atmosphere in which the 
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greatest democracy since ancient Greece 
has flourished. 

Mr. RIBICOFF. Mr. President, this 
week, representatives of the Order of 
AHEPA are meeting in Washington for 
their 44th international convention. 
The order has a membership of 46,000 
with 1,112 local chapters in America, in 
Canada, in the Bahamas, and in Greece. 
AHEPA has chapters in all of the United 
States with the sole exception of Hawaii. 

Members of AHEPA are men and 
women of Hellenic descent, dedicated to 
the promotion and encouragement of 
loyalty and citizenship in the countries 
in which they presently live. They devote 
themselves, especially, to the opposition 
of corruption and tyranny. In other 
words, they are maintaining the spirit of 
Hellenism and the heritage of the Hel- 
lenic culture. 

It is a pleasure for me to salute the 
members of AHEPA as they hold their 
44th supreme convention in our Nation’s 
Capital. 

Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, in 
the Nation’s Capital this week, the Order 
of AHEPA and its three auxiliaries have 
met for their 44th supreme international 
convention. It is with great pleasure 
that I salute these organizations and pay 
tribute to the great contribution which 
they are making to our national life. 

The initials AHEPA stand for the 
American Hellenic Educational Progres- 
sive Association, and the three auxiliary 
organizations are the Daughters of Pe- 
nelope, the Sons of Pericles, and the 
Maids of Athena. All told these organi- 
zations comprise some 1,125 chapters in- 
cluding 43,350 members in 49 States and 
foreign countries. 

Mr. President, I wish to quote and 
comment on three of the nine stated pur- 
poses of this fraternal organization 
which I think are particularly worthy of 
orm at this time in our Nation's his- 

ry. 

The first objective is stated thus: “To 
encourage its members to be loyal to the 
country in which they are citizens.” 

This is good old-fashioned patriotism, 
and in a day when it is supposed to be 
“smart” to run down the country of your 
forefathers, I am happy to see an organi- 
zation stand firm and actively support the 
traditions and heritage which made this 
country great. Coupled with this objec- 
tive is another which is To oppose po- 
litical tyranny and corruption.” Cer- 
tainly there can be no finer program of 
citizen support for good government than 
is outlined in these objectives; but the 
order goes even further as it states in the 
fifth objective of the organization: “To 
instill in its members an appreciation of 
the privileges of citizenship.” 

At a time when our Nation is experi- 
encing turmoil and strife both at home 
and abroad, it is gratifying to see this 
singular effort of appreciation being 
made by a fraternal organization. I wish 
them well in their endeavors to achieve 
these noble goals. 

In its 44 years of existence, AHEPA has 
not only promoted but financed worthy 
causes both nationally and internally. 
Additionally the many local chapters 
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have undertaken projects on their own of 


‘great benefit to their local communities. 


Mr. President, I am pleased to add my 
welcome and good wishes to those of my 
colleagues as the Order of AHEPA com- 
pletes their supreme 44th international 
convention here in Washington, D.C. 


TRIBUTE TO SENATOR McCLELLAN, 
OF ARKANSAS 


Mr. HARRIS. Mr. President, at the 
annual meeting of the National Associa- 
tion of State Agencies for Surplus Prop- 
erty, on June 11 through 14, 1966, a reso- 
lution was adopted expressing apprecia- 
tion to the distinguished chairman of the 
Senate Government Operations Commit- 
tee, the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. Mc- 
CLELLANI, for his “untiring support and 
interest in the donable property pro- 
gram.” 

I ask unanimous consent that a copy 
of that resolution be inserted at this 
point in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
Recor, as follows: 

RESOLUTION 

Whereas Senator McOLELLAN a distin- 
guished member of the United States Sen- 
ate from the state of Arkansas has demon- 
strated his continuous interest and support 
of the Donable Property Program, (where 
Federal Surplus y is transferred for 
educational, Health and Civil Defense use); 
and 

Whereas Senator McCLELLAN has urged 
and supported vital legislation affecting the 
Donable Property Program and through his 
support S-2610 was reported by the Govern- 
ment Operations Committee and passed by 
the Senate unanimously on July 11, 1966: 
Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the National Association of 
State Agencies for Surplus Property expresses 
their sincere appreciation and thanks to you 
for your untiring support and interest in the 
Donable Property Program. 


HORACE D. GODFREY 


Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I 
notice in the Recorp of the proceedings 
of yesterday that my good friend and 
able colleague, the senior Senator from 
North Carolina [Mr. Ervin], congratu- 
lated Horace D. Godfrey, Administrator 
of the Agricultural Stabilization and 
Conservation Service, who will, this com- 
ing Saturday, tomorrow, have fulfilled 32 
years of service in the Department of 
Agriculture. 

Horace Godfrey, a native of North 
Carolina, has devoted his career to the 
betterment of farm programs. Begin- 
ning with the old triple A State office in 
Raleigh and working his way up the lad- 
der, he has served in every major posi- 
tion of ASCS and predecessor agencies. 

As chairman of the Appropriations 
Subcommittee for Agriculture and as a 
member of the Agriculture Legislative 
Committee, I have ofttimes called upon 
Mr. Godfrey for counsel and advice both 
in committee and in conference. He has 
always been most helpful and has ren- 
dered valuable assistance. 

I join with the senior Senator from 
North Carolina [Mr. Ervry] in congrat- 
ulating Horace Godfrey on the comple- 
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tion of 32 years of outstanding public 
service and look forward to his con- 
tinued availability and assistance when 
needed. 


THE OBLIGATIONS OF YOUTH 


Mr. DODD. Mr. President, during the 
last decade we in America have witnessed 
a changing phenomenon in youth. Long 
gone are the flagpole sitters and the 
marathon dancers. 

Emerging instead are vital, interested 
young men and women, who not only 
want to be involved but demand the re- 
sponsibility that naturally comes with 
this involvement. 

Mr. President, I can think of no sign 
or indicator that makes me more opti- 
mistic for a brighter and better Amer- 
ica. For much of this trend, we in 
America owe a great debt of gratitude to 
our educators. Arthur N. Sheriff, head- 
master of the Cheshire Academy, in 
Cheshire, Conn., is one such educator. 
Recently, in the Academy Alumni Bul- 
letin, Mr. Sheriff authored an essay en- 
titled “Youth and Its Obligations.” I 
would like at this time to call to the at- 
tention of the Senate the article, which 
so well points up the problem of a small, 
but vociferous segment of our young 
people who have failed to recognize re- 
sponsibilities they have assumed. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Record the 
essay entitled “Youth and Its Obli- 
gations.” 

There being no objection, the essay 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

YOUTH AND ITS OBLIGATIONS 

The young man of today, the “teen-ager”, 
as he is so regularly designated in television 
and in print, lives in a period of crisis and 
decision. On the one hand he is in a world 
of opportunity. On the other he is con- 
fronted with the problems of an exploding 
population and the strident demands of 
those who in the past have possessed too lit- 
tle and so threaten those who appear to 
have too much. These unfortunates of the 
world responded too readily to illusion which 
promises easy attainment at the sacrifice of 
the past achievement of others. 

The result is struggle which grows in 
breadth and intensity, in war and in eco- 
nomic instability through much of the 
world, And in this struggle that young man 
is involved even at the secondary school level, 
and at this level all his future life may be 
formed. His decisions at this level reach far 
into the space about him and far into the 
years to come. Among those problems is the 
obligation of community service. 

In all ages sensitive spirits have suffered 
from abhorrence of war and its brutality 
and this abhorrence has grown through the 
centuries. It is understandable the human- 
ity should shrink from participation in such 
atrocity. But wisdom must temper both ac- 
tion and inaction. And wisdom can demand 
sacrifice. In the midst of life we have duties 
and obligations for others and for ourselves. 
Fulfillment is not simply self-preservation. 

Here on the campus we often have had oc- 
casion to read the list of our alumni who 
gave their lives for us all during the Second 
World War. We knew these honored friends 
well and we cherish their memory. For 
they, when called upon, responded to the call 
and they did not shirk. There are many lists 
like these in schools and colleges, in churches, 
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social communities and working groups 
throughout our land. We have reason to be 
reverently proud of these lists. Now we hear 
through radio and television and we read in 
the news that many seek pretexts to evade 
the call today. Where the evasion is legiti- 
mate, the evasion is honorable. Regrettably 
the pretext is often a subterfuge, an indica- 
tion of the materialistic attitude which 
seems increasingly to prevail in the affluent 
society of today. Plainly stated this is too 
often a search for ways to place one’s burden 
on the shoulders of another. 

No doubt those who have conscientious ob- 
jections do indeed speak from their hearts. 
Then this hesitancy may be legitimate and 
they may honorably choose the alternative 
of another duty, not less exacting if less dan- 
gerous. There have been honorable objectors 
in the past. But it may be noted, too, that 
those who struggled in conscience might still 
be willing, as martyrs were, to sacrifice them- 
selves on the altars of duty, not only scramble 
to dodge the stern daughter of the voice of 
God. 

Many throughout the centuries have re- 
sisted the extortions of tyranny and injus- 
tice. They have done so by loss of their in- 
dividual lives, without exacting the lives of 
others and not by seeking material advantage 
without exaltation of spirit. 

Some day in the future, perhaps, war and 
its brutality may be ended by a movement 
which is universal on the part of all to cast 
war aside. We do not end war only by indi- 
vidual action when this action is a reflection 
only of a selfish desire to profit by the loss of 
others. 


HOW MUCH AUTO SAFETY? 


Mr. HARTKE. Mr. President, yester- 
day the conferees on the traffic safety 
bill were appointed. It is my hope that 
we shall be able to reach an agreement 
on legislation which will open up a new 
era in traffic safety and regulation, in 
order to cut hundreds and thousands of 
lives from the tragic toll of traffic deaths. 

Before the House completes its action 
on the bill, the Washington Post pub- 
lished an editorial entitled “How Much 
Safety?” The observations made there 
reflect a good understanding of the bill 
and of its weaknesses. It notes, in pas- 
sing, the efforts of the distinguished 
Senator from Minnesota [Mr. MONDALE], 
who is one of the several in this body 
who have taken a keen interest in the 
development of this legislation. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the editorial, published in the 
Washington Post of August 16 be printed 
in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Ro- 
ORD, as follows: 

How Muck AUTO SAFETY? 

There is little doubt that Congress will 
endorse auto safety this session. There is, 
however, a great deal of doubt about how 
much safety Congress really wants. The 
“National Traffic and Motor Vehicle Safety” 
bill that is about to come before the House 
looks good. Representative STAGGERS, the 
chairman of the Commerce Committee, will 
tell the House that it goes far beyond the 
safety bill passed by the Senate. In some 
important aspects it does; but in the most 
crucial region of all—investigation and en- 
forcement—the Committee has provided 
mostly fluff and ambiguities, 

In Section 108 of the bill a loosely worded 
exemption provision leaves a gaping loophole 
for violators. The inspection powers granted 
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to the Secretary of Commerce are so vague 
that manufacturers would be able to chal- 
lenge the Government in court from the 
beginning of any serious attempt at enforce- 
ment. An “on site’’ inspection provision 
included in the Senate bill has been omitted 
by the House committee. The hydraulic 
brake fluid and seat belt laws now in effect 
are to be repealed and the criminal penalties 
written into both laws abandoned. The pro- 
vision allowing the Secretary of Commerce 
to notify the public of defects is so bound 
with what Senator MONDALE termed “bu- 
reaucracy and red tape” that it is virtually 
unworkable. There remains a lingering 
doubt that violation of the uniform quality 
grading standards of the Tire Safety title 
would be a prohibited act. 

According to the Commerce Committee re- 
port Sections 109 and 110 of the bill, the civil 
penalties and injunctions provisions, 
“should constitute sufficient enforcement 
authority to assure full adherence to Fed- 
eral Safety standards.” This is not the 
case. It is ludicrous to think that the Sec- 
retary of Commerce, armed only with the 
threat of injunction, could force an unwil- 
ling auto manufacturer to toe the line with- 
out an impossible amount of litigation. The 
membership of the House has an obligation 
to strengthen the bill on the floor; and the 
Administration, which so warmly embraced 
bs me Senate bill, lend its support to this ef- 

ort. 


AERONAUTICS POTENTIAL IMPACT 
ON SOCIETY 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, in 
these days when there is much discussion 
about supersonic transport planes ca- 
pable of spanning the ocean in several 
hours, it should be borne in mind that 
there also are other advances in aero- 
nautical technology which hold great 
promise to public convenience, commerce, 
and transportation. 

Among these are the developments in 
STOL aircraft, the initials representing 
a contraction of “short take-off and 
landing.” Such aircraft can become a 
significant factor in short-range air 
transport, as they have one obvious ad- 
vantage over helicopters or VTOL’s—for 
vertical take off and landing—in that 
they will handle much larger payloads. 

Dr. Raymond L. Bisplinghoff, head of 
the department of aeronautics and astro- 
nautics at the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, touched on this in a speech 
titled “Unrecognized; Aeronautics’ Po- 
tential on Society,” delivered at a recent 
meeting of the Aviation/Space Writers 
Association. 

The magazine Air Force and Space 
Digest, published by the Air Force Asso- 
ciation, recognizing the importance of 
boa speech, publishes it in its August 

ue. 

Dr.. Bisplinghoff’s remarks merit, in 
my opinion, the interest of all Members 
of the Senate, and the special considera- 
tion of my colleagues on the Senate Com- 
mittee on Commerce. I ask unanimous 
consent that they be printed in the Rec- 
ORD. 

There being no objection, the speech 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

UNRECOGNIZED: AERONAUTICS’ POTENTIAL IM- 
PACT ON SOCIETY 
(By Dr. Raymond L. Bisplinghoff) 

I cannot escape the feeling that the enor- 

mous potential of the airplane is still not 
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fully appreciated; that aeronautical tech- 
nology now available is not being exploited to 
the fullest in the solution of our t rta- 
tion problems. The capability of the flight 
vehicle to provide point-to-point, high-speed 
transportation—independent of roadway, 
waterway, railway, and tunnel—is still not 
fully comprehended. 

How many of us give serious thought to 
the influences which air transportation could 
exert on the social patterns of our nation? 
For example, short-haul air transportation 
can be an enormous factor in freeing our 
populace from seacoasts, railways, highways, 
and rivers and allowing them to spread more 
uniformly over the land. Innovations are 
needed to bring aeronautical technology to 
bear more effectively on short-range trans- 
portation requirements, I havea feeling that 
we can do better. 

Are the innovations technical, political, or 
economic? I have a feeling that they are 
mostly the latter. The defiected-slipstream 
technology of STOL aircraft is in our hands 
and could be applied today for city center 
to city center air transportation. What is 
lacking is not a lack of aeronautical tech- 
nology, but the political and economic moti- 
vation to make the step. 

A tragic example is now before us of how 
political naïveté, public apathy, and a pro- 
fessional society aloof from public affairs and 
policies have all contributed to the moribund 
position of the aerospace industry in Great 
Britain. The Royal Aeronautical Society, 
during its century-long history, rarely in- 
volved itself in affairs of public policy. Now 
it has been awakened to the necessity for 
involvement. 

There is a rather pathetic letter from Sir 

Roy Fedden to the President of the Royal 
Aeronautical Society in [a recent] issue of 
the [Society’s] Journal (April 1966). He 
congratulates the Royal Aeronautical Society 
for having a discussion of the now-famous 
Plowden Report, which seems likely to ac- 
celerate the British aerospace industry's de- 
mise, 
He says, “I believe this [discussion] could 
be a momentous occasion, but we must be 
realistic and realize this is a ‘five minutes to 
midnight’ affair. It will either go down in 
our history as a determined last stand to 
help save the country and our profession, or 
else fade out as a useless academic debate 
which accomplished nothing worthwhile to 
meet the desperate practical needs of British 
aeronautics.” 

He says further that “frustration and vacil- 
lation have led to our losing the proud posi- 
tion we held in aeronautics only twenty years 
ago, as the culmination of a natural pro- 
gression during which our engineers had led 
in every field of transport for the last 100 
years.” 

An indication of Sir Roy's zeal is sug- 
gested by his remark that the Royal Aero- 
nautical Society Council “should approach 
the Prime Minister himself with a request for 
a session with him... . I do not believe the 
Prime Minister could refuse such a request 
from our Society, but if he did, Council 
should picket Number 10 Downing Street 
until he agreed! I am quite serious about 
this, and should feel honored to take my 
turn with the rest of them. 

Such a determined stand would capture 
the imagination of the British public, and 
indeed the public of the whole world which 
is informed on such matters. But I wonder 
how well the British public is informed of 
the issues relating to its aerospace industry. 
Indeed, I wonder how well the Plowden 
Committee itself was informed. It seems to 
me that their conclusion missed the most 
important concept underlying [aerospace] 
program expenditures—a concept not well 
understood in this country. 

For a nation to be in the first rank in 
science and technology, it must set for itself 
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a series of important and difficult objectives 
which transcend today’s state of technology. 
Space objectives are ideal for this purpose, 
but they are not by any means the only ones. 
It is not so much the possession of the new 
technologies that are won by the process 
that count. Of more importance are the 
quickened spirits, the sharpened intellects, 
and the developed resources that can per- 
meate the whole fabric of a society. 

We are only in the tenth year of the space 
age and the sixth of the largest human enter- 
prise ever undertaken in the history of the 
world—the Apollo program. Our field is the 
second largest employer in the United States. 
And, as Arthur C. Clarke [has] said, over a 
trillion dollars have been spent on the air- 
plane since it first flew in 1903. There will be 
much more. 

Research and development in aeronautics 
and space today have progressed from the 
early days of unrelated investigations of a 
comparatively few individuals to the orga- 
nized effort of large groups on programs 
whose goals are set by the joint thinking of 
university, industry, and government staffs. 
It is this collaboration of scientist, designer, 
and user which makes our aeronautical and 
Space research so productive. The methods 
by which such collaboration can take place 
have been refined’ by our experience—they 
are methods which are, on the whole, unique 
in the United States. 

There was printed in a Life Magazine edi- 
torial in 1963 an unusually perceptive state- 
ment, which said: “Never was there so much 
for talented men to do whether in politics, 
science, art, business, or even speculations 
on the nature of man, The same could have 
been said of Europe near the end of the 
Fifteenth Century when the Renaissance was 
opening new doors to human thought and 
experience. 

“A time of challenge always produces skep- 
tics and naysayers; Isabella of Spain had 
advisers who tried to talk her out of financing 
Columbus's voyage. But the bold spirits of 
that time did venture into the unknown 
and they turned their age, already exciting 
enough, into an era of unprecedented ex- 
ploration and discovery which changed the 
history of the world.” 

The progress we have made in aeronautics 
and space, with the support of the people 
and their elected representatives, is clearly 
visible for all to see. Continuing support of 
aeronautics and space is, however, dependent 
in the final analysis on the contributions 
which are made to the needs of society. If 
a public consensus is required to undertake 
large new public programs of science and 
technology, one may logically ask—how is a 
public consensus obtained? 

One thing is sure—it can only come from 
a well-informed public. Weare at the begin- 
ning of a new surge in science and technology 
stimulated by their interactions with each 
other and with social needs, nourished by 
the resources and needs of space explora- 
tion. It is easy to agree with Wilbur Wright's 
{remark that] “it is not necessary to look 
too far into the future, we see enough already 
to be certain that it will be magnificent.” 


THE CZECHOSLOVAK SOCIETY OF 
ARTS AND SCIENCES IN AMERICA 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, we are 
often reminded that the United States 
is a nation of immigrants; that our cul- 
ture is a melange to which each nation- 
ality has contributed. Today I wish to 
draw the attention of Senators to one 
group in particular which has, since 1958, 
encouraged scholars and artists of Czech 
and Slovak origin by the publication and 
presentation of their works. 

The Czechoslovak Society of Arts and 
Sciences in America, Inc., was organized 
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8 years ago by a group of scholars living 
in exile in the United States and various 
other western countries. Though cer- 
tainly opposed to totalitarianism of any 
stripe, this organization is basically non- 
political. Its main objective is to main- 
tain contact among the Czech and Slovak 
intellectuals and, by holding congresses 
from time to time, to provide a forum 
for the presentation of their works. 

One such congress will be held over 
the Labor Day weekend at Columbia Uni- 
versity. The program is very compre- 
hensive and illustrates the continuing 
process by which this Nation of immi- 
grants benefits from the unique experi- 
= and traditions of its various peo- 
ples. 

I ask unanimous consent that a brief 
history of the society and of its 1966 con- 
gress be printed at this point in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the history 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


THE CZECHSLOVAK Soctery OF ARTS AND 
ScIENCES IN AMERICA 


The first wave of immigrants of Czech and 
Slovak ethnic origin started to come to the 
United States more than 100 years ago, long 
before Czechoslovakia was established—its 
western parts were then provinces of Aus- 
tria while the eastern part, Slovakia, was part 
of Hungary. Czech and Slovak settlers did 
not stay at the main port of entry, New York, 
although a substantial Czech and Slovak 
community grew up there in those early 
days, but many migrated to Illinois, Kansas, 
Nebraska, Texas, and elsewhere. To this day 
there are many communities in these areas 
where Ozech and Slovak is still spoken, but 
it was rare, prior to World War II, for col- 
lege professors, writers or artists to leave 
their county of origin for permanent settle- 
ment abroad. World War II changed the 
picture. 

Immediately before and after the occupa- 
tion of Czechoslovakia by German forces 
a second wave of emigration from Czecho- 
slovakia included at least one-fourth intel- 
lectuals in such positions. After the end of 
the war some returned home, but many 
stayed in their new countries, the United 
States, England, France, and other western 
countries. ` 

A third large wave of emigration or escape 
from Czechoslovakia began in 1948 when the 
Communists seized power in Czechoslovakia. 
This time a considerable number of intel- 
lectuals, scholars and professional people 
joined the exodus and found their way to the 
United States, Canada and Australia, or 
stayed in Western Europe. Quite a few mi- 
grated to various countries in Latin America, 
Asia and Africa. 

Ten years after the Communist coup d’etat 
in Czechoslovakia, in 1958, a group of schol- 
ars, led by Dr. Vaclav Hlavaty of the 
ment of Mathematics of the University of 
Indiana, Dr. Jaroslav, Némec of the Na- 
tional Library of Medicine, and Dr. Vaclav 
Mostecky of the Harvard Law Library, began 
to organize Czech and Slovak intellectuals 
throughout the free world into a society of 
arts and sciences. Later the organization 
was incorporated under the Membership 
Corporation Law of the State of New York 
as a non-profit cultural organization, as- 
suming its present name: Czechoslovak So- 
ciety of Arts and Sciences in America, Inc. 
Its activities, as outlined in its by-laws, con- 
sist in assisting and coordinating the educa- 
tional, scientific, literary and artistic en- 
deavors of the Czech and Slovak intelligent- 
sia abroad. By a ruling of the United States 
Treasury Department, contributions to the 
organization are tax deductible. 
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The Society is known among the Czechs 
and Slovaks as SVU—Spolecnost pro Vedy a 
Umeni. Those living in the free world wel- 
comed its establishment enthusiastically and 
have supported it loyally. Comments in the 
Communist press in Czechoslovakia itself 
range from outright condemnation to reluc- 
tant acknowledgement of its significance. 

From its inception the Society has main- 
tained its nonpolitical nature and has tried 
not to become an instrument in the cold 
war. The membership, of course, is opposed 
to any totalitarian ideology, be it Nazi or 
Communistic, knowing that culture and 
freedom are inseparable. Local chapters are 
active in New York City, Washington, D.C., 
Boston, Chicago, Pittsburgh, Toronto, Mon- 
treal and Munich, Germany. 


PUBLICATIONS 


The organization has embarked on an 
extensive publishing program. In 1961 it 
issued a monograph, “Antonin Dvorak,” by 
composer Karel B. Jirák of Roosevelt Uni- 
versity. In 1962 abstracts of the papers sub- 
mitted to the First Congress of the Society 
(held in Washington, D.C. in April 1962) as 
well as several studies in mimeographed form 
were published, including “Czech and Slovak 
Periodical Press Outside Czechoslovakia,” 
“International Political Causes of the 
Czechoslovak Tragedies of 1938 and 1948,” 
and (in the Czech language) Czechas and 
Slovaks in Latin America.” In 1963, René 
Wellek’s Essays on Czech Literature“ were 
published for the Society by Mouton & Co., 
The Hague; the Society also published dur- 
ing that year René Wellek's “Czech Literature 
at the Crossroads of Europe” and two mono- 
graphs in the Czech language, Alice Mas- 
aryk’s “Music at Spillville“ and Jaroslav 
Sejnoha’s Personal Memories and Stories 
About Czech Artists.” During 1964 Mouton 
& Co. published the “Czechoslovak Contribu- 
tion to World Culture,” based on papers de- 
livered at the Society’s First Congress. Ab- 
stracts of the papers delivered at the Second 
Congress at Columbia University September 
1964, were published by the Society during 
the same year, as well as a novel in the 
Czech language, “Three Nights,” by Egon 
Hostovsky. 

“Perspectives in Geometry and Relativity,” 
a collection of papers in honor of Professor 
Hlavaty’s 70th birthday (editor Banesh Hof- 
man et al., with contributions from 30 
scholars in the United States, England, In- 
dia and other countries) has just been pub- 
lished by Indiana University Press. Anoth- 
er volume “in honorem” on early Slavic and 
Byzantine history is planned for the 75th 
birthday of Father Francis Dvorník of Har- 
vard University. “A Who's Who Among 
Czechs and Slovaks Abroad” is likewise ex- 
pected to become available during the cur- 
rent year. It comprises short biographies of 
more than two thousand intellectuals of 
Czech and Slovak origin. 

Since 1959 the Society has been publishing 
a monthly information bulletin, Zprávy Svu 
(News of Svu). In January 1964 it began 
publishing also a quarterly of literature, 
philosophy, and the arts, entitled Promeny 
(Metamorphoses).“ An English language 
semiannual information “Bulletin” was first 
published in 1966. 

THE CONGRESSES 

Participation in the Society’s Congresses 
has been increasing since the First Congress, 
held in Washington, D.C. in April 1962, when 
sixty papers on a variety of subjects from 
linguistics to sociology to science were pre- 
sented. At the Second Congress, held at 
Columbia University, New York City, in Sep- 
tember 1964, the number of papers presented 
totalled one hundred sixteen. The Third 
Congress, which will be held again at Colum- 
bia University, New York City, from Sep- 
tember 2nd through September 4th, 1966, 
boasts of a total of one hundred thirty-eight 
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papers to be presented during two days in 
five simultaneous sessions. Scholars and ped- 
agogues from sixty-five universities in the 
United States, eight Canadian and eight 
European universities, as well as one univer- 
sity each from Australia and Central America, 
will participate in the lectures and symposia. 
Anthony L. Vanek of the University of Illi- 
nois is in charge of the lecture program; 
John G. Lexa of New York University is re- 
sponsible for Congress arrangements. A 
total of twenty sessions is scheduled for Sep- 
tember 3rd and September 4th, 1966 dealing 
with the following topics: 

1, “Philosophy, Sociology” 

2. “Early History and Civilization of the 
Slavs” 

3. “Political Science and Government” 

4. “Literature I” 

5. “History of Art” 

6. “Scientific Organizations and Research 
in Present day Czechoslovakia” (symposium 
in the Czech and Slovak languages) 

7. The Czechs and the Reformation“ 
(symposium) 

8. Poland and Czechoslovakia” (sym- 
posium organized in cooperation with the 
Polish Institute of Arts and Sciences in 
America) 

9. “Linguistics” 

10. “History and Literature” (in the Czech 
and Slovak languages) 

11. “History of Music, Musicology” 

12. “Modern History” 

13. “Economics” 

14. “Literature II" 

15. “Czechs and Slovaks Abroad” 

16. “Physical and Biological Sciences” 

17. “CSSR—The New Economic Model” 
(symposium) 

18. “Czechoslovakia 
posium) 

19. Slavisties“ 

20. “Social Sciences” (in the Czech and 
Slovak languages) 

Two exhibits will be displayed at the 1966 
Congress, one featuring reproductions of doc- 
uments, publications and engravings by 17th 
Century Czech and Slovak refugee writers 
and artists in Western Europe who had been 
forced to leave their country of origin as a 
consequence of religious persecution, such as 
Jan Amos Comenius, Wenceslas Hollar, and 
others. The other exhibit will show Czecho- 
slovak postage stamps from 1918 to 1948. 

Another feature of the Congress will be a 
chamber music recital at Carnegie Recital 
Hall, New York City, devoted to music by two 
prominent Czech composers, Karel Boleslav 
Jirák of Roosevelt University, Chicago, and 
the late Bohuslav Martinu, who died in Swit- 
zerland in 1959; he had lived, taught and 
composed in the United States for more than 
a decade in the 1940's and 50's. Performers 
will be the cellist Frantisek Smetana, re- 
cently professor of violoncello and chamber 
music at the Jamaica School of Music in 
Kingston, Jamaica, presently with the Chest- 
nut Hill Creative Arts Center in Killing- 
worth, Conn., and the pianist Lydia Smutny 
Sterba of Chicago. As part of the Congress 
a dinner will be held at which Mr. Smetana 
accompanied by his pianist wife, Dolly Sme- 
tana, will again perform. 


OFFICERS AND MEMBERSHIP 


Present membership in the Society is rap- 
idly approaching 1,000, which number may 
be reached or exceeded when this Congress 
meets. René Wellek of Yale University is 
President of the Society. Other officers of 
the Society include three vice-presidents, Jo- 
sef Korbel of the University of Denver, Rafael 
Kukelik, the well-known conductor, presently 
Music Director of the Bayerische Runrfunk, 
Munich, Germany, and Victor S. Mamatey of 
Florida State University. Rudolf Sturm of 
Skidmore College serves as Secretary General. 
Other officers are: Michael Sumichrast of the 
National Association of Home Builders, Treas- 
urer; Jaroslav Sejnoha, widely known and 
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respected as a former Czechoslovak diplomat 
and painter, Fine Arts Secretary; the violin- 
ist, Joza Karas, of Hartford, Conn., Music 
Secretary; Prof. Milos Sebor of the Tennes- 
see Polytechnic Institute, Press Relations 
Secretary; Dr. Miloslav Rechcigl, Jr., of the 
National Institutes of Health of Bethesda, 
Md., Chairman of the Publication Commit- 
tee; Dr. Vladimir S. Walzel of the Marine 
Midland Trust Company, of New York, Editor 
of the Czech and Slovak language bulletin 
ZPRAVY SVU. 

Members of the Society’s Board of Direc- 
tors include the officers as well as, among 
others, the economist, Prof. Antonin Basch, 
formerly of the University of Michigan; Wil- 
liam E. Harkins, Head of the Slavic Depart- 
ment of Columbia University; the novelist, 
Egon Hostovsky; the conductor and composer, 
Karel Husa; John G. Lexa, professor of com- 
parative law at New York University; Thomas 
M. Messer of the Guggenheim Museum in 
New York City; the novelist Ladislav Radim- 
sky, editor of the Society’s literary quarterly 
“PROMENY”; Jiri Skvor of CBC, Montreal, 
known as “The Czechoslovak Poet in Exile,” 
writing under the pen name Pavel Javor; 
Edward Taborsky, professor of political sci- 
ences at Austin, Texas, and formerly secre- 
tary to President Eduard Benes of Czechslo- 
vakia; Vlasta Vrázová of Chicago, well-known 
journalist and President of the Czechoslovak 
National Council of America; Miloslav Zlámal 
of Toronto, a poet writing in Slovak and 
Czech. 

Other prominent members include pianist 
Rudolf Firkusny, soprano Jarmila Novotná, 
illustrator Miroslax Sasek and some five 
hundred scholars teaching at leading Amer- 
ican and Canadian universities. Members of 
the Society living outside the Western 
Hemisphere teach and conduct research at 
the Universities of London, Oxford, Cam- 
bridge, Strasbourg, Munich, Stockholm, Sing- 
apore and other institutions of higher learn- 
ing. Some of the members of the Society 
have become well-known beyond the con- 
fines of the membership, or even beyond 
the borders of the United States. Prof. 
René Wellek, President of the Society, is a 
leading authority on literary criticism. His 
tour-volume work “A History of Modern 
Criticism” has been translated into many 
languages; Václav. Hlavaty, the first pres- 
ident of the Society, and Head of the Depart- 
ment of Mathematics of Indiana University, 
an adviser to the U.S. Air Force, well-known 
to leading mathematicians throughout the 
world as the man who proved Einstein’s 
theory mathematically; Karel Husa, Head of 
the Music Department of Cornell University, 
is widely known as a composer and con- 
ductor in the United States and Western 
Europe; Rudolf Firkusny is one of the fore- 
most pianists of the present generation, ap- 
pearing regularly in all the capitals of the 
world in individual recitals and as soloist 
with all of the leading symphonies; the con- 
ductor, Rafael Kubelík, son of an equally 
famous father, the violinist Josef Kubelik 
(who used to be known to American audi- 
ences from many concert tours in the 1920’s 
and 30’s) has had an outstanding career as 
a conductor of the Chicago Symphony, the 
Covent Garden Opera in London, and the 
Bavarian Broadcasting Company's symphony 
orchestra in Munich and guest conductor of 
the Vienna, Berlin, and New York Philhar- 
monics; Mme. Jarmila Novotná now retired in 
Vienna, Austria, was a prima donna of the 
Metropolitan Opera for more than a decade, 
and famous as an equally outstanding singer 
who combined beauty of appearance with 
her artistic performances in leading soprano 
and mezzo-soprano parts of operatic litera- 
ture; Miroslax Sasek is a widely known 
illustrator and author of many books of 
witty sketches and illustrations such as 
“This is New York”; Frantisek Knoepfel- 
macher is a professor at the University of 
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Melbourne and a well-known television per- 
sonality in Australia dealing with problems 
of Communism; Jiri Straka of the University 
of Strasbourg, is a specialist in Romance 
linguistics; Rudolf Sturm, Secretary Gen- 
eral of the Society, was consultant to the 
Library of Congress in 1964-65; Joseph Hajda, 
an agricultural specialist has served as an 
adviser to the White House. 

A total of thirteen honorary memberships 
were conferred by the Society between 1960 
and 1965. They included, among others: 
Dr. Alice Masaryk, a daughter of Thomas G. 
Masaryk, first President of Czechoslovakia, 
and herself past president of the Czecho- 
slovak Red Cross, now residing in the United 
States; the late Zdenek Nemecek, a well- 
known Czech novelist and diplomat; Father 
Francis Dvornik, the renowned author of 
studies on early Slavic and Byzantine his- 
tory; Dr. Howard A. Rusk, Director of the 
Institute of Physical Medicine and Rehabili- 
tation of New York University and adviser 
to the President and the Armed Forces; the 
late Albin Polásek, a widely known sculptor 
and creator of statues in the United States 
and Czechoslovakia, including the statue 
of Preisdent Wilson in the City of Prague, 
which was destroyed following the German 
occupation in 1939; John Slezak, a former 
Assistant Secretary of the Army in the Eisen- 
hower administration, of Slovak descent; 
Josef Martinek of Tucson, Arizona, journal- 
ist and poet, who has published many vol- 
umes of poetry in English and in Czech; 
Max Brod, the well-known author and critic, 
formerly of Prague, now in Israel; K. B. Jirák, 
dean of contemporary Czech composers, of 
Roosevelt University; and, mot! recently, 
Joseph Cardinal Beran, Archbishop of Prague, 
now at the Vatican, who toured the United 
States and Canada in April 1966. 

Inquiries should be addressed to the So- 
ciety’s office, 381 Park Avenue South, Room 
914, New York, N.Y. 10016. Telephone: 212- 
686-4220. 


PROGRESS OF THE SOUTH IN ECO- 
NOMIC AND INDUSTRIAL ACTIVITY 


Mr. TALMADGE. Mr. President, not 
very many years ago the States of the 
South were regarded as the Nation’s 
“No. 1 economic problem.” We take pride 
in the fact that today this situation has 
been reversed, and the South now is 
regarded as the No. 1 area of economic 
opportunity in the Nation. 

Certainly, in recent years the South 
has outpaced other sections of the coun- 
try in the rate of gain in almost all fields 
of economic and industrial activity. And 
with an abundance of natural and hu- 
man resources which have not even begun 
to reach their full development, the out- 
look in the years ahead is for even great- 
er advancement. 

Mr. President, there appeared in the 
August 22 issue of U.S. News & World Re- 
port an excellent article, The South on 
the Rise Success Story,” reporting on 
the economic growth of the South, and it 
is my pleasure to call this article to the 
Senate’s attention, and ask unanimous 
consent that it be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the U.S. News & World Report, Aug. 
22, 1966] 

THE SOUTH on THE Rise—Svuccess STORY 

(The South, once the “No. 1 economic 
problem,” now is making a comeback, out- 
pacing the rest of U.S. in growth. Industry 
is burgeoning. There’s a boom in education, 
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culture, recreation. Race problems are wan- 
ing. Why the vast change? From staff 
members of “U.S. News & World Report” who 
toured the South comes this report.) 

ATLANTA.—Now that the issue of race rela- 
tions and the problems they raise appear 
largely to have moved North, this can be 
reported— 

The South definitely is on the rise again— 
tending in many fields to lead the nation. 

Growth in industry is burgeoning. Ag- 
riculture has become prosperous. Educa- 
tion is booming from elementary schools 
through high schools, and colleges through 
graduate schools. 

The rise in the South is not a local phe- 
nomenon, 

Rapid growth extends all the way from the 
Gulf Coast areas of Texas and Louisiana up 
into the lower Mississippi region; eastward 
through Alabama and Georgia; down into 
Florida, where growth is explosive; up into 
South Carolina, North Carolina and Virginia, 
and over into Tennessee. 


A FAVORED REGION 


Why? What’s happened? The answer you 
get in exploring the South has many sides. 

Workers are available and willing—and are 
considered less likely to strike. The climate 
is moderate. Water supply, so important to 
many industries, is boundless, 

Oil and gas are nearby and other sources 
of power abundant and reasonably priced. 
A modern highway system, the spread of jet- 
age airports and more competitive rail rates 
have ended the onetime transportation bar- 
rier to growth. 

New Orleans and the Norfolk-Newport 
News area in Virginia are tending to rival 
New York as centers of shipping. Atlanta is 
found to be one of the “hottest” growth cities 
of the nation—a great financial, trade and 
educational center. 

Dallas and Houston are leaders in the 
Southwest. Miami and Jacksonville in Flor- 
ida have taken off in a rapid expansion. 
Much the same can be said for Little Rock, 
Memphis, and many other cities of the South. 

It is the continuing demand for services 
of all kinds by the South’s expanding in- 
dustry and population that is fueling the 
latest surge of growth in these metropolitan 
areas. 

Chemicals and petrochemicals, machinery. 
metal fabrication all are booming. So is the 
paper industry. The South is becoming a 
major producer of aircraft, autos, furniture, 
and apparel. 

Then there is the huge space industry at 
Cape Kennedy and in Houston, south Missis- 
sippi, New Orleans and Huntsville, Ala. The 
old staples of textiles and tobacco, becoming 
more and more automated, provide sound 
underpinning to the economies of a number 
of States. 

The South’s old farming base of 40 acres 
and a mule is a thing of the past. Farms 
are growing large, mechanized anu more effi- 
cient. Livestock and poultry have grown in 
importance as the role of cotton and tobacco 
recedes. 

An official of the Federal Reserve Bank of 
Atlanta put it this way: 

“The ‘new’ South is old hat. I prefer to 
call it the ‘maturing’ South. As you diver- 
sify and upgrade industry and agriculture 
and expand service industries, you create a 
more mature economy—one that is more 
stable and less vulnerable to severe fluctua- 
tions.” 

MORE SELF-CONTAINED 

This “maturing” South, on the rise, is los- 
ing much of its dependence on Northern 
capital and executive skills. Today, the 
States of the South are becoming a power in 
their own right. 

Southern banks are financing more and 
more of the South’s growth. Southern 
schools are in the midst of a drive to produce 
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the trained talent needed for the growth 
ahead. 

Today, as schools improve and job oppor- 
tunities expand, the loss of professional tal- 
ent that once plagued the South is coming 
to an end. A steady stream of people, mean- 
while, moves into Dixie tô work and live. 

So far during the 1960s, the South has 
been the only region of the country whose 
population has grown at a faster rate than 
in the decade of the 1950s. 

It all adds up to a transformation of revo- 
lutionary import in a region that President 
Franklin D. Roosevelt once called “the No. 1 
economic problem of the nation.” 

The gap between the South and the rest 
of the nation has not yet been closed. But 
gains are striking. Since 1940, personal in- 
come per capita in the South has moved up 
from about 60 per cent of the national aver- 
age to around 80 per cent. 


MANUFACTURING DOUBLED 


In one line of activity after another, the 
South in this past decade of prosperity has 
been expanding faster than the rest of the 
United States. 

Jobs have been created at a rate more than 
twice as fast as the average of all other areas. 
Manufacturing activity is more than double 
what it was 10 years ago in the South. That 
compares with a 50 per cent increase for the 
rest of the nation. 

New patterns of growth are beginning to 
emerge, built on rising population and grow- 
ing markets in the South itself. 

This comment from Walter Harper, direc- 
tor of South Carolina’s development commis- 
sion, is typical: 

“About 95 per cent of the growth we are 
now getting has nothing to do with com- 
panies moving out of other areas. Those 
companies are coming here to serve the grow- 
ing needs and wants of people and business.” 


SHIFT TO TECHNOLOGY 


There is another important shift develop- 
ing today in the South’s industrial growth. 

Textiles, once in the vanguard of new 
industries, are declining in importance. Tex- 
tile workers in South Carolina, for example, 
now comprise 48 per cent of the factory work 
force, down from 65 per cent in 1947. 

On the other hand, more and more em- 
phasis is being given to industries that stress 
technology and high wages. You can see 
signs of this upgrading of industry every- 
where. 

Along the Gulf Coast is the nation's petro- 
chemical industry, with hundreds of plants 
that are linked by a 1,000-mile network of 
pipelines, It’s an industry involving 6 bil- 
lions of investment, built up almost from 
scratch since World War II and still growing. 

At night, aircraft over the lower Missis- 
sippi River fly through skies lit by the glow 
from scores of refineries, chemical plants, 
sulphur factories and aluminum smelters. 
The 110-mile stretch from Baton Rouge to 
New Orleans, says a Louisiana business 
leader, “is going to rival the Ruhr Valley one 
day.” 

On the Mississippi itself, barge traffic is 
booming again with the development of 
diesel-powered tugboats able to haul every- 
thing from rockets and tanks to coal, oil, 
autos and other bulk products. 


AN ARKANSAS “SEAWAY” 

Now half-finished is a 1.2-billion-dollar 
project to harness the Arkansas River and 
open it to big barges from its mouth on the 
Mississippi to Tulsa, Okla. By 1968, Little 
Rock will become a seaport and, officials be- 
lieve, the center of an expanding industrial 
complex. 

Along the twisting Tennessee River, in 
northern Alabama and Tennessee, are paper 
mills, metal-fabricating plants and sprawling 
chemical compexes. Soon to be built near 
Decatur, Ala., is the Tennessee Valley Au- 
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thority’s 250-million-dollar atomic-energy 
lant. 

E Huntsville, once a small town in the foot- 
hills of northern Alabama, now is building 
a new 20-million-dollar jet airport to speed 
direct air service to Washington, New York 
and Chicago. Its population has mush- 
roomed from 16,000 to 130,000 in the past 15 
years. More than 20,000 people are involved 
in the Space Flight Center's Saturn rocket, a 
mammoth engine designed to send Amer- 
ica's Apollo spacecraft to the moon. 

In Florida, America’s new billion-dollar 
moonport is still going up. This has touched 
off another boom from Cape Kennedy to 
Orlando, a new center of electronics and mis- 
sile-parts industries. 

Companies producing a wide variety of 
goods, including chemicals, electric products, 
machinery and paper, are coming to Arkan- 
sas in large numbers. Much the same pat- 
tern shows up in Mississippi, with Jackson a 
center of activity. Factory output in both 
States has increased in the past decade even 
faster than in other States in the South, 
with the exception of Florida. 

A booming area in Virginia is along the 
Shenandoah Valley, now attracting many 
electronics firms. Companies engaged in re- 
search and development are springing up 
here, too, as well as in northern Virginia, 
just across the Potomac River from Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

EDUCATION STRESSED 

As leaders in the South see it, this region 
now is moving out of its “cheap labor” 
phase into one in which skilled labor and 
technical people are increasingly important. 

Reflecting this is a new stress on educa- 
tion, particularly at levels above the high 
school, Texas, as one example, is spending 
237 million dollars on higher education in 
the years 1965-66, 56 per cent more than 
the outlays of the previous two years. 

Enrollment at Southern colleges has in- 
creased by 54 per cent in just five years. 
Today, the South turns out 16.6 per cent of 
the nation’s holders of the doctoral degrees, 
compared with 9.1 per cent in 1950. Faculty 
salaries at Southern universities, on aver- 
age, are going up faster than in any other 
region, enabling this area to compete on bet- 
ter terms for top academic talent. 

Springing up all over the South are new re- 
search centers, usually built around uni- 
versities. In North Carolina, for example, 
a research park has grown up in the center 
of a “research triangle” embracing Duke Uni- 
versity, the University of North Carolina, and 
North Carolina State University at Raleigh. 

The University of Tennessee, on July 11, 
dedicated a 2-million-dollar Space Institute 
for study and research in the aerospace sci- 
ences. 

Perhaps the most striking development in 
education is the sharp rise in two-year com- 
munity colleges, geared typically to technical 
training. More than 30 new community col- 
leges were authorized in the South in 1965, 
and the pace is picking up. 

Already, 60 per cent of all freshman stu- 
dents in Florida attend public junior col- 
leges. Virginia, Tennessee and Alabama re- 
cently joined the lst of States setting up 
systems of junior colleges or vocational in- 
stitutions. 

MAGNET FOR TALENT 

Out of the drive to improve schools, the 
South now is getting an increasing number 
of technicians, professional men and man- 
agerial talent. These college-trained peo- 
ple, in turn, are demanding better educa- 
tion for their young children. 

Says an official of the Southern Regional 
Education Board: “The quality of public- 
school education is rising almost everywhere 
in the South as States invest more money. 
School systems in some of our metropolitan 
areas are a match for the best in other parts 
of the U.S.” 
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Of equal importance to the South’s future 
progress, economists say, is the development 
of its financial power. 

This region, at one time, was considered 
a virtual dependency of Northern capital for 
its economic growth. Today, banks and other 
financial institutions are taking an important 
role in the South’s development as assets 
grow—from 30 billions in 1955 to nearly 60 
billions now, a rate of growth considerably 
greater than that of the rest of the U.S. 

C. W. Butler, senior vice president of Union 
Planters National Bank in Memphis, says: 
“City banks in the South now are financing 
more and more of the big projects that re- 
quired help from New York and Chicago 
banks a few years ago. And country banks 
are financing things our city banks used to 
finance.” 

CULTURE, TOO 


With this economic and educational up- 
grading has come a surge in culture and 
recreation. 

Big stadiums for sports have been built 
in Atlanta, Houston and Memphis. Museums 
and centers for the performing arts are also 
going up in these and in many other major 
cities, 

Tourism is becoming big business. Florida, 
with more than 3 billions a year in tourist 
income, is still the leader. But one State 
after another is spending millions to im- 
prove and promote beaches, State parks and 
historic sites. 

Summer and week-end homes line the 
man-made lakes in the Tennessee Valley. 
Mountain slopes in Tennessee and North 
Carolina, with the aid of artificial snow, 
have suddenly become skiing centers. 

Officials in Virginia expect a 20 per cent 
rise in tourist income this year above 1965— 
not an unusual rise in the South these days. 
Mild weather makes many areas year-round 
attractions for vacationers. 


MECHANIZED FARMS 


In the South's farming areas, too, the pat- 
tern is one of change. 

Cattle graze in fields where cotton was 
once grown. Production of broilers, dairy 
products, fruits and vegetables is rising, as 
agriculture diversifies. 

Banks are taking the lead, says James 
Furniss, a vice president of the Citizens & 
Southern National Bank, Atlanta, “in pro- 
viding the capital to mechanize agriculture 
and turn it into a business, rather than just 
a way of life.” 

Mr. Furniss adds: “Increasingly the South 
is building plants to process and package its 
own food products, rather than export raw 
materials.” 

Today, the South has become a bread- 
basket for the nation second only to the 
Midwest. 

TREK TO CITIES 


What is changing people’s outlook more 
than anything else is the vast shift from 
farmlands to the cities. The South is urban- 
izing faster than the nation as a whole. In 
1940, it was two-thirds rural. Now about 60 
per cent of its people live in urban areas. 

Atlanta is cementing its position as busi- 
ness, financial and distribution center of the 
developing Southeast. Since 1950, its metro- 
politan area has nearly doubled in population 
to 1.2 million. Employment has grown by 
28 per cent in the last five years, one of the 
fastest rates for any big city in the U.S. 

Stand atop one of Atlanta’s new 40-story 
skyscrapers and you can see at least 20 new 
office buildings, many owned by banks and 
insurance companies, under construction or 
recently completed in this downtown area. 
Hotels, high-rise apartments and department 
stores are going up. Visible, too, in the dis- 
tance are major expansion projects of the 
city’s universities. 

Other big cities are bidding for their shares 
of growth. 
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Houston, with 1.7 million people, has grown 
in population faster than any other major 
city in the South during the 1960s. It is a 
center of the petrochemical industry and the 
third-busiest port in the nation. In recent 
years, research industries have been flooding 
the area, in support of the 250-million-dollar 
Manned Spacecraft Center. 

Dallas, rebuilding its downtown, is a grow- 
ing center of trade, finance, education and 
culture. Big gains are being made in ap- 
parel merchandising and in output of aero- 
space equipment. 

In Memphis, a new civic center rising a 
block from the Mississippi highlights a mas- 
sive downtown rebuilding program. The city 
is in the midst of a 40-million-dollar ex- 
pansion of its medical-research complex, 
which, its leaders say, will be one of the coun- 
try’s biggest when finished. Birmingham is 
also becoming a major medical center and 
is starting to reshape its downtown. 

Jacksonville, already a major center for 
distribution, expects even greater demand for 
warehouse space once the Cross-Florida Barge 
Canal is finished. Also under way is a 100- 
million-dollar program to improve Jackson- 
ville’s port facilities. 

BOOM IN AMBITION 

Once-quiet towns now are metropolitan 
areas, bursting with ambition. 

Charlotte now ranks second only to Chi- 
cago in volume of long-haul trucking, and 
a new interstate highway promises further 
growth. 

Mobile and Charleston are bec ma- 
jor ports. In Augusta, Ga., a big industrial 
complex, built around chemical and wood 
products, is rising. 

Growth of insurance firms, recording 
studios and services to industry is sparking 
a boom in Nashyille, Tenn. Chemical com- 
panies are coming to the area near Rich- 
mond, Va., once the capital of the Confed- 
eracy and now an expanding distribution 
center. 

It is in these centers of population that 
long-held traditions are losing some of their 
grip in the new South. These burgeoning 
centers are bringing radical in 
politics and government once geared to the 
rural voter. 

People in this region, it’s true, still know 
the value of a dollar and keep a close eye on 
taxes and government spending. Yet the 
new cities of the South are loosening purse 
strings to build up assets, attract more people 
and industry. There is less resistance to 
accepting federal funds for education, hos- 
pitals, research, urban renewal. 

FERMENT IN POLITICS 

Politically, the trend toward a two-party 
system is picking up speed. Republican 
Party strength is growing in major cities, 
built around business leaders and the swell- 
ing white-collar class. 

In today’s South, problems of race rela- 
tions seem to be diminishing. Incidents tend 
to be isolated, often the work of outsiders, 
and less violent than racial outbreaks now 
spreading in the North. 

White bitterness over racial integration is 
still running high in many areas of the 
South, particularly small towns and rural 
areas. Yet racial barriers are being lowered. 

School integration in most major cities is 
moving smoothly. All across the South, Ne- 
groes are going to college in growing num- 
bers. The South’s all-Negro colleges, in fact, 
are worried over the loss of top students— 
and faculty members—to formerly all-white 
colleges. 

Many hotels, golf courses, other public 
accommodations are being desegregated with 
little fanfare. An Atlanta businessman 
says: “Whites and Negroes eat side by side 
in our top restaurants, something you never 
saw five years ago.” 
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NEGRO MILLIONAIRES 

The South’s economic boom, creating 
plentiful jobs for Negroes and whites alike, 
has blunted a major source of racial friction. 
Negroes, meanwhile, are moving up the eco- 
nomic. ladder.. In Atlanta and Memphis, as 
examples, Negroes own banks, insurance com- 
panies and contracting firms that employ 
whites. A number of Negro businessmen 
have become millionaires. 

The Negro, as a voter, also is moving up. 
The number of Negroes registered to vote in 
the South has increased to 2.5 million, from 
1.1 million, since 1960, making Negroes a sub- 
stantial political force. This is especially so 
in the cities, where Negroes have been elected 
or named to State legislatures, city commis- 
sions and judgeships. 

Race is only one of many problems still 
being solved by the South. Labor shortages 
are beginning to crop up, particularly among 
skilled workers. Many businessmen feel that 
Southern schools still are not turning out 
researchers and scientists fast enough to keep 
pace with other regions. Traffic jams and 
“urban sprawl” are afflicting some cities. 

REGION WITH A FUTURE 

It’s not a uniform picture of change you 
find in the South. There’s a widening gap 
in outlook and growth between cities and 
rural areas, where many marginal farmers 
remain. Some States are industrializing 
more rapidly than others, 

Yet you sense a growing power in this part 
of the nation and growing confidence that it 
isa “region with a future.” J. L. Townshend, 
assistant vice president of the Southern 
Railway System, summed things up this way: 

“I'ye been in the South for 30 years and 
I’ve never seen anything like the boom of the 
last five years. Every sign points to unslack- 
ening growth as far ahead as you can see.” 


HORACE DAVID GODFREY — 32 
YEARS’ SERVICE TO NATION’S 
AGRICULTURE 


Mr. TALMADGE. Mr. President, it is 
my pleasure on this occasion to bring to 
the Senate’s attention Mr. Horace David 
Godfrey’s long and devoted service of 
32. years to our Nation’s agriculture. 
Mr. Godfrey, Administrator of the Agri- 
cultural Stabilization and Conservation 
Service, has been an agriculturist for his 
entire life, being born and reared on a 
farm near Waxhaw in Union County, 
N.C, 

It has been my privilege to have been 
associated with Mr. Godfrey since first 
taking my position in the Senate and 
being assigned to serve on the Senate 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 
In our work on the committee, Mr. God- 
frey has been of great assistance and 
proven himself to be an able, knowledge- 
able, and conscientious Administrator 
whose main concern has been the ad- 
vancement of agriculture in America to 
the benefit of our farmers. 

He brought to the Agricultural Stabili- 
zation and Conservation Service many 
years of experience by working with the 
original Agriculture Adjustment Admin- 
istration, the Production and Marketing 
Administration, and the Commodity 
Stabilization Service. He is well- 
respected by all Georgians who have 
worked under his leadership and he has 
dealt fairly with all agricultural problems 
in my State. 

It is my pleasure today to salute Mr. 
Godfrey, to commend him for his out- 
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standing work, and to wish him every 
future success. 


WASTE OF U.S. TAXPAYERS’ DOL- 
LARS IN SOUTH VIETNAM 


Mr, GRUENING. Mr. President, Jack 
Fosie reports in today’s Washington Post 
that while money is lacking to improve 
the life of the peasants in Vietnam, 
funds are available to construct a huge 
200-room palace in downtown Saigon. 

It is estimated that the construction 
will cost $1.78 million and will contain 
such fancy “goodies” as 100 fountains 
lining the portico, 3,400 exterior lights 
to illuminate the 21 acres on which the 
palace is located, teak floors covered with 
imported rugs, an exterior built with 
materials from France—glass doors are 
massive St. Gobain panels. 

Why this elaborate and costly palace 
is being built at a time when the very 
existence of South Vietnam is in the bal- 
ance is a complete mystery. Mr. Fosie 
reports that: 

No one knows what the elaborate and 
expansive building will be used for or when 
it will be completed—there are many sug- 
gestions on a use for the new palace-muse- 
um, a residence for the chief of state, a gov- 
ernment office building. 


It is perfectly evident, of course, that 
the United States is bearing the cost of 
this monstrosity. Every item imported 
by the Ky government for the palace re- 
quires the expenditure of dollars or other 
foreign exchange, and in one way or 
another the U.S. aid program foots the 
bill by providing Ky with its dollar and 
foreign exchange requirements. The 
entire economy of South Vietnam is, of 
course, supported by the U.S. aid pro- 
gram. Commodities given to Vietnam 
under the aid program are sold by the 
Vietnam Government to local importers 
and domestic buyers and the sales pro- 
ceeds and customs duties are the major 
source of funds available to the Viet- 
namese to finance its Armed Forces and 
its programs of economic development 
in the villages. 

It is inconceivable to me that a better 
use cannot be found for the almost $2 
million in U.S.-provided funds than to 
build a palace for which no use exists. 
If this project serves as a bribe, or if my 
friends downtown prefer, as an induce- 
ment to Vietnamese Government officials, 
wouldn't we be better off if we arranged 
for the deposit in some Swiss banks of 
the $2 million to the account of Ky and 
his associates. This would at least have 
the advantage of saving on scarce and 
badly needed material for the lagging 
program of “revolutionary development“ 
about which we heard so much a few 
months ago. We now hear very little 
about this program and how it will be- 
come the principal means by which the 
Saigon government will “win the hearts 
and minds of the Vietnamese people.” 

There is good reason for the silence 
about this program. It simply is not 
achieving the much-touted objectives of 
improving the lot of the Vietnamese 
peasant to the point where he becomes a 
strong and active supporter of the Ky 
government. Vietcong forces can and do 
operate with complete immunity a few 
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miles outside of Saigon and every other 
major city in Vietnam until U.S. forces 
are sent in on “search and clear” opera- 
tions, Vietcong bases and operations are 
still largely protected by the villagers 
whose devotion to the Saigon government 
has not been secured. 

If anything, the situation is deterio- 
rating. South Vietnamese forces in Tay 
Ninh Province have been unable, and 
there is some indication that they have 
been unwilling, to take on the Vietcong 
and large-scale operations by U.S. Army 
forces became necessary. In the crucial 
Mekong delta area, consideration is now 
being given to sending several divisions 
of American fightingmen there to do the 
job which the South Vietnamese forces 
cannot do. This will represent the first 
time it has been found necessary to dis- 
patch our troops to that area. 

The underlying reason for this is read- 
ily apparent. In most of the Vietnam 
countryside the Vietcong can operate 
without fear that their activities will be 
disclosed by the villagers. The-Ky gov- 
ernment does not yet control the al- 
legiance of the peasant. 

It was precisely to overcome this sit- 
uation that the program for so-called 
revolutionary development was con- 
ceived. Schools, community develop- 
ment and agricultural projects were to 
be poured into the rural areas to make 
manifest the interest of the Saigon gov- 
ernment in the welfare of the villager, 
to enlist his support of the Central Gov- 
ernment and thereby to lessen his reluc- 
tance to provide information on the 
Vietcong. Village self-defense and ef- 
fective participation of the rural popu- 
lation in pacification programs can be 
assured, it was argued, only if the peas- 
ants who make up the bulk of the popu- 
lation in South Vietnam could see tangi- 
ble evidence of the interest of the Saigon 
government in their welfare. Recently 
one of my staff visited Vietnam and spent 
some time in the countryside talking to 
Vietnamese and American officials. He 
reported to me that the new programs 
for increasing the living standards in 
the villages is making very slow progress. 
Wherever he went he was told about the 
shortages of construction material and 
equipment and the greater efforts that 
could be made if needed supplies started 
flowing into the countryside. 

These shortages have not developed 
because the United States has been chary 
in providing commodities. The hundreds 
of millions of dollars allocated to Viet- 
nam have resulted in an unprecedented 
flow of commodities to that country. 
The docks in Saigon are bursting at the 
seams with the mountains of goods that 
have been offloaded. Where are these 
commodities going, if not to the villages 
and hamlets? 

A trip through the city of Saigon pro- 
vides the answer. A tremendous con- 
struction program is evident at every 
turn. Hundreds of speculative buildings 
have been put up by Vietnamese busi- 
nessmen to house American personnel 
spurred on by the exorbitant rentals 
which U.S. forces pay. Hundreds of new 
bars have sprung up, fully and luxurious- 
ly equipped, including air conditioning, 
with items imported from the United 
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States through AID financing. The 
shops in downtown Saigon are loaded 
with every type of luxury item imagi- 
nable, all brought in under AID financing 
or made possible because of AID fi- 
nancing. 

Mr. Bell, the former Director of AID, 
testifying last spring before the Foreign 
Relations Committee stated that he 
could not imagine that the Saigon black 
market was of much consequence since 
all the items could be found normally in 
the local shops. A walk along the main 
shopping streets in downtown Saigon will 
confirm the abundance of luxury items 
in local shops, though this has gone hand 
in hand with a flourishing black market 
conducted on the sidewalks outside 
American military billets. 

The speculation in AID commodities 
and their use for nonproductive purposes 
is hardly confined to Saigon, of course. 
Angiang Province has been selected by 
Vietnamese and U.S: Government of- 
ficials for a crash program to establish 
that the new program of “revolutionary 
development” can make a rapid impact. 
Ward Just commenting on the progress 
of this high priority program in the 
August 13, 1966, Washington Post states 
that: 

In Longxuyen, the capital of Angian prov- 
ince, there is little excitement over the com- 
ing of the Great Society. One might describe 
the attitude as cautious pessimism. The 
main topic among businessmen is said to be 
the arrival of a contingent from the U.S. 
Navy, for whose benefit licenses are being 
sought to open several new taverns. 


The feverish speculation which has 
been going on using U.S.-financed com- 
modities is graphically indicated by the 
following report I have received. One 
of the large American contractors in 
Vietnam engaged in construction for our 
military forces required a small building 
to house his administrative staff. He 
located a suitable building in downtown 
Saigon consisting of about 10 rooms 
which had been newly constructed. He 
estimated the cost of the building at 
about 830,000. The Vietnamese owners 
agreed to lease the building to him for 
2 years for $80,000, all of which was to 
be paid in U.S. dollars in advance at the 
time of occupancy. The building was 
constructed, of course, with cement and 
other building material brought in from 
the United States and financed under 
our aid program. When the contractor 
attempted to negotiate the price he was 
told to take it or leave it since the U.S. 
military would pay at least that much 
for the building. 

The contractor also needed some land 
to locate his warehouses and he found 
about 10 acres of unimproved land about 
10 miles outside Saigon near the Bien 
Hoa Road. He was offered a 5-year lease 
for $1.25 million. Needless to say these 
exorbitant charges will be paid by the 
United States since the contractor oper- 
ates on a cost-plus contract. 

Perhaps some of this is inevitable in 
wartime when tremendous numbers of 
military forces pour into a small, under- 
developed country. But is it necessary 
for the United States to finance the con- 
struction of bars and palaces? Cannot 
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AID find a better means of allocating the 
commodities we bring into the country? 
Must the commodity import program be 
run by Vietnamese officials working hand 
in hand with local commercial importers? 

In order to try and remedy this situa- 
tion I introduced an amendment to the 
Foreign Assistance Act which has been 
accepted by the Senate to require that 
commodities financed by the United 
States under the supporting assistance 
authorization of the act must be deter- 
mined as making a contribution toward 
the economic development of the country 
receiving the assistance. The success of 
the amendment in foreclosing speculative 
and nonproductive uses of our commodity 
assistance will depend on the procedures 
AID establishes to carry out the amend- 
ment and the effectiveness with which 
these procedures are carried out, I have 
yet to see convincing evidence that AID 
or the State Department is at all con- 
cerned about this situation. 

It is also uncertain, at this time, 
whether the conferees who are now con- 
sidering the Foreign Assistance Act, will 
accept my amendment. In light of the 
facts which I have disclosed today I urge 
my Senate colleagues in the conference 
to remain adamant in insisting on enact- 
ment of the amendment. 

I ask for unanimous consent that the 
newspaper articles written by Jack Foisie 
and Ward Just be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Drem. PALACE STILL ABUILDING—DEATH OF 
DICTATOR DIDN’T STOP WORK ON “DREAM 
House” 

(By Jack Foisie) 

Sarcon.—In the midst of war, when money 
is lacking for projects to improve the life of 
the peasants, the Vietnamese government 
goes on building Ngo Dinh Diem’s “dream 
house.” 

That Diem is dead, assassinated almost 
three years ago by those who called him a 
dictator, seems to make no difference. 

No one knows what the elaborate and ex- 
pansive building will now be used for or when 
it will be completed. But work on the 
gigantic palace goes on and is now in its 
fourth year, with completion still years away. 

Situated in a 2l-acre park in downtown 
Saigon, the site of the present palace is 
almost identical to that of the “old palace.” 
The original building served as the residence 
of the French governor when Vietnam (then 
called Indochina) was a colony. 

After France was defeated in 1954, the 200- 
room establishment became the home of 
Diem, who lived in it with his brother Ngo 
Dinh Nhu and Nhu’s wife, the famous Ma- 
dame Nhu. The three ruled Vietnam, but 
not without trouble. 

In October, 1962, a year before Diem and 
the Nhus were overthrown, two Vietnamese 
Air Force pilots tried to kill the first family 
by bombing the palace. 

The family escaped injury but the right 
wing of the old palace was badly damaged. 
Diem moved out, then asked Vietnamese 
architects to submit plans to rebuild the 
palace. Ten plans were offered, and he 
rejected them all. 

Then a prestigious combine, headed by Ngo 
Viet Thu, a successful architect in Europe, 
produced the design that has provided a 
challenge to artisans and an army of laborers. 

The new palace has done away with the 
gracious columns and arches of the old pal- 
ace, which was in the tradition of French 
tropical buildings. The new palace is mod- 
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ern. The only elements that suggest the 
Orient are the overhanging roof of the pent- 
house (from which Diem planned to address 
crowds a la Mussolini), the dragons carved 
on the auto ramps and some details of dec- 
orations. 

The main section of the building is as 
long as a football field and is rigorously 
symmetrical. It has a yellow stucco facade, 
but whether this is final remains to be seen. 

“Many changes have occurred in the de- 
tailed plans since the death of Diem,” said 
Tran Phi Hung, professor of architecture 
at the University of Saigon. “Many of the 
rooms have lost their reason for being since 
the death of the man for whom they were 
designed.” 

There are many suggestions on a use for 
the new palace—a museum, a residence for 
the chief of state, a government office build- 


Whoever the tenant, he will have a fancy 
place. The palace and its spacious grounds 
will be illuminated by more than 3400 ex- 
terior lights. It will have its own power 
station to protect against a citywide power 
failure, which is not unusual. 

There will be 100 fountains lining the 
portico. There will be an immense ball- 
room and several ceremonial rooms only 
slightly smaller in size. 

The palace will have teak floors covered 
3 imported rugs, according to present 
Pp si 

The exterior has been built with materials 
from France. Glass doors are massive Saint- 
Gobian panels. Electrical appliances and 
hardware have been shipped from the 
United States. 

But other rooms will have a Vietnamese 
motif, with local woods and Bienhoa’s cele- 
brated ceramic tiles, 

The cost for the entire job is now esti- 
mated at $1.78 million. 

DELTA PROJECT Tests DEVELOPMENT THEORY 
(By Ward Just) 

LonGxuYEN, August 12—American and 
Vietnamese planners are putting their 
theories of “revolutionary development” to 
the test in the province of Angiang, 130 
miles southwest of Saigon in the Mekong 
River Delta. 

The plan is known bureaucratically as “a 
comprehensive program for the rapid social 
and economic development of the Angiang 
priority area.” It is a joint effort of the 
U.S. aid mission and the Vietnamese Min- 
istry of Revolutionary Development which 
began on July 1 and is scheduled for comple- 
tion at the end of 1968. 

The budget, though the largest allocated 
for any Vietnamese province, is not by Amer- 
ican measurements I e 384 million 
piastres ($4.8 million) spread over 30 months, 

Unlike any other province, the Angiang 
priority area has a coordinator in Saigon, 
Bert Fraleigh, who is a deputy associate 
director of USAID, the aid mission here. 
Fraleigh and his Vietnamese counterpart at 
the “REVDEV” Ministry in Saigon are sup- 
posed to break bottlenecks and insure a 
large and steady flow of money. 

The conditions for a successful pro; 
are, on paper, perfect, Angiang is rich in soil, 
and its roads are plentiful. The people have 
the reputation of being hard-working and 
the government administration, by Vietna- 
mese standards, is effective. But most im- 
portant, the province is 95 per cent pacified, 
largely because the population is 80 per cent 
Hoa Hao, a fiercely anti-Communist sect that 
So the village and hamlet administra- 

ons. 

The planners hope to move Angiang into 
“phase three” of aid, beyond mere develop- 
ment into tangible, material progress, in two 
and a half years, said an aid representative 
here. “We want to be able to bring visitors 
from Saigon and neighboring provinces to 
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show them what can be done by the gov- 
ernment when you are working in a secure 
area,” he said. 

By “the government” the aid man meant 
the Vietnamese government, through which 
the lion’s share of the funds are channeled, 
The programs are meant to be Vietnamese, 
not American, and when the credit comes it 
is meant to come to the government. 

There was debate, and some criticism, by 
the Vietnamese and American experts who 
chose to launch the ambitious pro- 
gram, which includes: 

A land reform program to free some 75 
per cent of the province’s farmers from ten- 
ancy and make them land owners. 

A plan to increase real per capita income 
30 per cent in two years. 

Elementary education for all children in 
two years, vocational high schools in each 
of the province’s four districts and an A&M 
college. 

An improvement in local administration to 
promote “honest, inspired” government. 

Maintenance and improvement of local 
security conditions. 

The dissenters argued that there were 
many areas in Vietnam which needed aid 
more than Angiang, which is prosperous and 
peaceful. The dissidents said, in effect, that 
aid to Angiang is aid to the rich. 

The advocates, who won the day, argued 
the need for a laboratory in which optimum 
conditions existed, to demonstrate what 
could be accomplished in a secure area. If 
this could once be shown, it was felt the ex- 
ample would inspire the leaders of other 
provinces and the people of the country. 

With the program barely a month old, it 
would be idle to speculate on its chances for 
success or failure. Surely, if the trick can- 
not be done in Angiang it can be done no- 
where in Vietnam. 

Men in the field declare that 212 new class- 
rooms (and 212 teachers to staff them) will 
be available by December, and 25,000 rural 
homes electrified by April. Secondary crop 
planting, to replace the traditional one-year 
one-crop planting, should be common at the 
end of two years. 

In Longxuyen, the capital of Anglang prov- 
ince, there is little excitement over the com- 
ing of the Great Society. One might describe 
the attitude as cautious pessimism. The 
main topic among businessmen is said to be 
the arrival of a contingent from the U.S. 
Navy, for whose benefit licenses are being 
sought to open several new taverns. 

Americans in the field say enthusiasm 
among the district, village and hamlet lead- 
ers is varied, usually according to age. Older 
administrators tend to regard the programs 
with suspicion, the younger ones with hope. 

Among the average Vietnamese farmers, 
there is considerable resistance to changing 
agricultural methods. But agricultural ad- 
visers are confident that once they see a soy- 
bean plant three times as large, with a dozen 
times as many pods, as the old one, it will not 
require lessons in logic to convince the farm- 
er that the new ways are better. 

Meantime, those whose responsibility it is 
to carry out the program are cautiously op- 
timistic, as they are supposed to be, and full 
of plans for the future and reasons why this 
has to succeed. 

But they are not unmindful of the diffi- 
culties of hustling Southeast Asia. 


ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF STATE 
FRANKEL SPEAKS OF THE NEED 
FOR OUR EDUCATIONAL INSTITU- 
TIONS TO MAINTAIN THEIR IN- 
TEGRITY AND INDEPENDENCE 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
on August 17 the Assistant Secretary of 
State for Educational and Cultural Af- 
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fairs, the Honorable Charles Frankel, 
testified before the Subcommittee on 
Education on the International Educa- 
tion Act of 1966. He eloquently dis- 
cussed one of the important public issues 
of the day, an issue that becomes more 
immediate as the Federal Government 
increases its involvement with educa- 
tion—the conflict between Federal aid to 
education and academic freedom. 

I am a strong supporter of Federal aid 
to education. Since 1958 I have been a 
cosponsor or active supporter of every 
major education bill to pass Congress. 
This Federal support is vital. It is nec- 
essary to channel a sufficient amount of 
funds into education. Education is of 
the greatest value to our society, and this 
should be reflected through society's 
willingness to spend a sufficient amount 
of its income on education. The Fed- 
eral Government, as the voice of the 
people, is a proper vehicle for channeling 
these Federal funds. 

However, I am also concerned that our 
educational institutions maintain their 
freedom. Our teachers and researchers 
should be free to seek the truth. They 
should be free to voice responsible, rea- 
soned criticism of society and of the 
Government. There should exist in our 
institutions of higher education a climate 
of academic freedom, of freedom to ex- 
change ideas and to think new and even 
daring thoughts. There should be re- 
spect for the ideas of others, and an 
emphasis upon the search for truth. 

Dr. Frankel summarized very well the 
issue with which the International Edu- 
cation Act presents Congress: 

On one side, the colleges and universities 
of the country are resources for our society, 
and they can be better resources if they 
receive Government support. On the other 
side, such support must not be permitted to 
compromise the integrity and independence 
of our educational institutions and should 
not turn them aside from their central and 
enduring purposes. 


I ask unanimous consent that Mr. 
Frankel's testimony be printed at this 
point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the testi- 
mony was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


TESTIMONY OF THE HONORABLE CHARLES 
FRANKEL, ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF STATE 
FOR EDUCATIONAL AND CULTURAL AFFAIRS, 
BEFORE THE SENATE SUBCOMMITTEE ON EDU- 
CATION OF THE COMMITTEE ON LABOR AND 
PUBLIC WELFARE, AUGUST 17, 1966 


Mr. Chairman and members of the Com- 
mittee, I am honored to have the opportunity 
to appear before you in behalf of the pro- 
posed International Education Act of 1966. 
I speak as a member of the Administration 
and a representative of the Department of 
State. But I speak also as one who has 
spent most of his working life as a member 
of a university faculty, as a teacher and 
writer, and as a consultant and representa- 
tive of various foundations and scholarly 
organizations. 

Much of this work has touched on the 
fields of international studies and inter- 
national relations. It is against the back- 
ground of that experience that I come before 
you in the belief that the proposed Act 
deals with fundamental needs in a funda- 
mental way. 

There are a number of reasons, to my 
mind, why the proposed legislation is im- 
portant. 
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It offers a better chance to American citi- 
zens to acquire the education they need to 
cope with the facts of international life. 

It strengthens the American capacity to 
develop, to conduct, and to man informed 
ved far-sighted policies in international af- 

It takes steps that are essential if our Na- 
tion is to join with other nations in a more 
intensive effort to educate the people of the 
world in habits of mutual understanding 
and forbearance, 

Finally, it is important because it makes 
a frontal attack on a fundamental issue in 
the relation between government and the 
universities, and attempts to deal with this 
issue from a long-term rather than a short- 
term point of view. 

With your permission, I should like to 
address myself, first, to the contribution of 
this proposed program to the education of 
Americans. 

Today, the international environment of 
the United States does not begin at the 
oceans’ edge, but penetrates almost every 
corner of our society. It is revealed in the 
news we hear, the coffee we drink, the 
movies we see, the political decisions we de- 
bate. And precisely because we hear so much 
from and about other countries, we need to 
have a background of information, a sense 
of history and a sense of the day-to-day 
context of events, if we are to interpret what 
we hear correctly. 

Today, an education without an interna- 
tional dimension is an inadequate educa- 
tion for Americans. We have long since left 
the day when foreign policy is a matter for 
experts alone. It affects too many people. 
It involves too many matters to which not 
only expert opinion but the common opinion 
of mankind is relevant. It is conducted in 
the arena of public debate and under condi- 
tions in which the electorate, quite properly, 
is the ultimate sovereign and arbiter. Edu- 
cation in international realities is thus a 
requirement of educational policy, private 
or public, local or national. 

The legislation you are considering reflects 
this view. And it recognizes, I believe, that 
education that deserves the name cannot 
be an effort at selling a single point of view, 
Official or otherwise. 

In strengthening the education of Amer- 
icans at home, the American capacity for 
foreign affairs will also be advanced. This is 
not merely a matter of training specialized 
manpower. We need more people with spe- 
cial skills, but in addition to their compe- 
tence as doctors, teachers, agronomists or 
economists, such people must also have a 
special eye and a special ear for the differ- 
ences in outlook and feeling that mark the 
people with whom they must work. And in 
addition to specialists who combine techni- 
cal skills and international sophistication, we 
also need a citizenry that has received, as 
part of its general education, an exposure to 
the complex facts of the international scene. 
In the long run, as the President has ob- 
served, a nation’s foreign policy can progress 
no faster than the curricula of its classrooms. 
American schools and colleges have done 
much in recent years to improve the study 
and teaching of international affairs. But 
much more still needs to be done. The In- 
ternational Education Act is an effort to meet 
this need. 

There is a further reason for believing 
that the legislation you are considering is of 
importance to the United States in its for- 
eign relations. This reason is that education 
has moved front and center in this nation’s 
affairs and in every nation’s. In the develop- 
ing nations, little can be accomplished with- 
out the advancement of education. In the 
more prosperous industrial nations, educa- 
tion is the keystone on which depends these 
nations’ power to keep up with the accelerat- 
ing pace of change. In our own country, as 
we have discovered, we must turn to educa- 
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tion again and as an indispensable 
element in the solution of pressing social 
problems. 

In short, the role of educational systems in 
twentieth century societies is immense. 
Working together, rather than against each 
other, these educational systems have as 
much power as any human agency to build 
an international structure of peace in divers- 
ity. The legislation that is before you pro- 
poses that we in this country prepare our- 
selves to do our part in such an effort at 
international educational cooperation. And 
it proposes that we begin here at home by 
educating ourselves better about the needs 
and aspirations of others. 

The steps it contemplates are, I believe, 
measured and modest. They do not assume 
that it is America’s duty to educate the 
world. They do not commit the American 
taxpayer to underwriting the goal of univer- 
sal education everywhere in the world. They 
are meant to meet specific needs in our own 
country, so that we will be better able to 
work with others to advance the process of 
mutual international education. 

In sum, from the standpoint of foreign 
policy, I endorse this proposed legislation 
because it lays the foundation for an inter- 
national effort that gives proper attention to 
the crucial role that education can play in 
realizing the promise of our time and off- 
setting its perils. The legislation you are 
considering gives expression to the proposi- 
tion that education is a major and enduring 
activity of this nation, and that educational 
cooperation with other nations constitutes 
an abiding national interest. 

It is in terms of such long-range goals, too, 
that I believe the potential contribution 
of this proposed legislation to the relations 
between the Federal Government and the 
American educational community should be 
measured. At the beginning of my remarks, 
I said that this legislation deals with a 
fundamental issue. The issue has two sides 
On one side, the colleges and universities of 
the country are resources for our society, 
and they can be better resources if they re- 
ceive government support. On the other 
side, such support must not be permitted 
to compromise the integrity and independ- 
ence of our educational institutions and 
should not turn them aside from their cen- 
tral and enduring purposes. 

In 1960, a distinguished committee spoke 
to this issue in a report entitled The Univer- 
sity and World Affairs. The Committee was 
constituted and supported by the Ford 
Foundation at the request of the Depart- 
ment of State, but worked as an ad hoc 
group independently of both organizations. 
Its members were: 

Harold Boeschenstein, President, Owens- 
Corning Fiberglas Corp.; 

Harvie Branscomb, then Chancellor, Van- 
derbilt University; 

Arthur S. Flemming, then Secretary of 
Health, Education and Welfare; 

J. W. FULBRIGHT, United States Senator. 

John W. Gardner, then President, Carnegie 
Corp. of New York; 

Franklin D. Murphy, Chancellor, 
versity of California at Los Angeles; 

Philip D. Reed, formerly Chairman of 
Board, General Electric Co.; 

Dean Rusk, then President, The Rockefel- 
ler Foundation; 

J. L. Morrill, Chairman, Formerly Presi- 
dent, University of Minnesota. 

I would like to quote a brief passage from 
this report: 

“It is not surprising that conflicting views 
have been pressed upon the universities. 
On the one hand are those who, feeling 
keenly a grave sense of national urgency, 
would have the government tell the univer- 
sity how they must serve the new and press- 
ing needs of the nation in world affairs. 
On the other hand are those who, cherish- 
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ing the university’s ancient tradition and 
spirit of scholarship, contend that the uni- 
versity’s major contributions to world af- 
fairs should come mainly as a byproduct of 
its scholarship. 

“If pressed to an extreme, these two points 
of view are incompatible and untenable. 
Each gives color to the fears expressed by 
those holding the other. Too much stress 
on the university’s responsibility to meet 
pressing national needs, and to answer policy 
questions put to it by government, would 
risk overwhelming its distinctive tasks of 
scholarship and teaching with demands for 
topical research and emergency projects of 
service abroad. The university might well 
lose its autonomy. On the other hand, too 
much stress on the freedom of scholars to 
pursue their own interests would leave se- 
rious gaps in American competence of the 
kinds that only the universities can supply. 
To fulfill their public purpose, universities 
should take responsibility for contributing 
to these kinds of competence, and for de- 
fining and exploring the intellectual and 
educational issues that confront society. 

“What is needed is a relationship of mu- 
tual confidence and accommodation. Uni- 
versities would participate in the process of 
government, through contributing to the 
determination and implementation of edu- 
cational policies and programs in world 
affairs. Government would participate in 
the process of education, through contribut- 
ing to the strength of the educational insti- 
tutions upon which our own society and other 
societies depend for their growth and free- 
dom. 

“Government would provide the means to 
do the educational tasks, at home and 
abroad, that the universities cannot under- 
take unaided, The universities would rise 
to the educational responsibilities which 
world affairs place on them and on their 
sister institutions in other nations.” 

The Committee then goes on to recommend 
the precedent of the Morrill Act of 1862, 
which inaugurated the Land-Grant College 
movement, and states: “Where government 
draws on the universities, it has a traditional 
obligation not only to respect their integrity 
in the pursuit of free inquiry, but also to 
restore and maintain their strength, or to 
create new centers of strength, in order to 
sustain an essential national resource.” 

This is the purpose of the proposed Inter- 
national Education Act. The grant-making 
authorities it includes are intended to 
strengthen our intellectual resources while 
at the same time preserving the right and 
power of our educational institutions to 
chart their own course, ask their own ques- 
tions, and think their own thoughts. 

I believe that the International Education 
Act reflects our growing national awareness 
of the significance of our educational institu- 
tions in our relations with other countries. 
I also believe that it proposes a kind of sup- 
port and encouragement for these institu- 
tions which will strengthen them in their 
capacity to remain what they should be—not 
merely passive agents of their government’s 
or their society's purposes but independent 
guides and critics helping us all to choose 
our purposes better. 

It is because I believe that the Interna- 
tional Education Act has been conceived in 
this spirit that I feel particularly privileged 
to have the opportunity to appear before 
your distinguished Committee, Mr. Chair- 
man, and to express my hope that the Com- 
mittee will act favorably on it. 


CONGRESS AND THE COUNTIES: 
A VIEW FROM CAPITOL HILL 
Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Maine [Mr. 
Muskie], who is chairman of the Sub- 
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committee on Intergovernmental Rela- 
tions and a member of the Advisory Com- 
mission on Intergovernmental Relations, 
has rendered signal services to govern- 
ment at all levels. He was one of the 
outstanding speakers at the Federal Aid 
Coordinators’ Washington conference in 
June 1966. At that time he made a most 
penetrating speech in which he outlined 
how Congress can assist the counties in 
the more efficient performance of their 
governmental tasks. 

The speech has been published in the 
July 1, 1966, issue of American County 
Government, which is the official publi- 
cation of the National Association of 
Counties, and merits the widest possible 
dissemination. I ask unanimous consent 
that it be printed at this point in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the speech 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


CONGRESS AND THE COUNTIES: A VIEW 
From CAPITOL HILL 


(By Senator Epmunp S. MUSKIE) 


I have been asked to present today a Con- 
gressional view of the role of county govern- 
ment in our Great Society: What the counties 
can do to strengthen the bond of cooperative 
federalism, and what we in Congress can do 
to help the counties achieve this goal. This 
is a broad and important topic, and one 
which is receiving greater attention on 
Capitol Hill. 

During the past five sessions of Congress 
we have appropriated almost twice as much 
federal aid to state and local governments 
as the total appropriated by all previous 
Congress going back to 1789. There are 
now approximately 170 federal programs 
being administered by some twenty-one fed- 
eral departments and agencies. The total 
expenditure is expected to reach $14.6 billion 
this year. Projected to 1975, it could reach 
$50 billion. 

This aid comes from Washington, to be 
sure, but it was inspired by the financial 
problems and pressures of state and local 
governments. And it recognizes the basic 
fact that these jurisdictions have the ulti- 
mate responsibility for making it work. 

Too often this has been forgotten by fed- 
eral lawmakers as they concentrate on the 
substance of new domestic programs and the 
limitations of the federal budget. But the 
issue is there, and it is fast becoming one 
of the most important concerns in both 
Congress and the Administration—that the 
success or failure of the Great Society pro- 
grams will depend in large part on the ad- 
ministrative effectiveness and the readiness 
for action at the state and local levels. 

When you ask the question, “What does 
the average Congressman think about the 
future role of county government?”, you can 
be certain of the answer. He thinks a great 
deal about that role and he wants it to be 
much more effective than it has been in the 
past. 

A DYNAMIC ROLE 

This observation must, of course, be quali- 
fied in New England where the county is not, 
by tradition and concept, accepted as a gen- 
eral-purpose unit of government as it is 
elsewhere in the country. Hence, much of 
what I say today will be applicable to other 
units of local government in New England. 

Congress, time and time and again, has 
specifically recognized county governments in 
its legislation—economic development, anti- 
poverty, conservation, health, pollution con- 
trol, and so forth—and it has always been 
sensitive to the efforts of your fine organiza- 
tion, whose views are so well presented in 
Washington. 
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I see a dynamic role for the county, both 
in urban and rural areas, wherever it is an 
accepted and viable unit of local government. 
It can be a coordinating mechanism for im- 
proving the efficiency and effectiveness of 
public services. It can provide an oppor- 
tunity for consolidating and reforming local 
tax and financing efforts. It can be a method 
of bringing together, and perhaps eliminat- 
ing, fragmented special-purpose districts 
and authorities. It can become an areawide 
planning authority for orderly long-range 
public development. And with your new, 
farsighted program for establishing a County 
Federal Aid Coordinator, it can serve as a 
major force in coordinating county-federal 
relations, in developing local grant programs, 
and in establishing effective interlevel 
contacts, 

But let me make this clear. Where we see 
an emerging and future role for the county 
in our cooperative federal system, we also 
are apprehensive about some of its achieve- 
ments to date, because in many instances the 
political and administrative structures of 
existing county governments reveal an in- 
capacity to meet the economic and social 
responsibilities of modern public adminis- 
tration and of achieving substantial reform, 


DANGER OF JUNIOR PARTNERSHIP 


Three weeks ago, in a speech at Arden 
House, I told a conference of state legislators 
that if the states continued to ignore press- 
ing public problems and failed to reach all of 
their citizens on an equitable basis, we can 
only expect the federal government to move 
in to help the communities adversely af- 
fected, The incredible riots in Los Angeles, 
Chicago, and Philadelphia; the school and 
poverty problems in Boston; the subversion 
of the Head Start program in some southern 
states; and the neglect of the rural 
throughout the country, are illustrative of 
accumulating problems requiring effective 
action. I warned that if the states do not 
step into the breach with respect to these 
and other public problems, they can claim 
only a junior partnership in our federal 
system. 

The same warnings holds true for the 
counties—perhaps even more so. They can 
become the regional coordinators and admin- 
istrators for the joint-action programs of the 
states. They can stimulate orderly planning, 
effective program implementation, and the 
application of cost-effectiveness techniques. 
They can help straighten out the inequities 
and inadequacies that exist in local taxing 
and financing procedures. And they can fol- 
low the example of the more than two hun- 
dred counties which, as of the first of this 
year, had established federal aid coordinators. 

The overriding question is: Will more 
counties—not just a minority—do these 
things in sufficient degree to make their use- 
fulness in the federal structure manifest and 
permanent, or will they have to be by-passed 
by some other type of federal-local relation- 
ship? 

A meaningful answer to this querulous 
question can be provided only by raising two 
others: First, what can Congress do to help 
the counties strengthen and improve their 
function in meeting public needs; and sec- 
ond, what can the counties do to cooperate 
with the federal government in better fulfill- 
ing the goals of the Great Society as estab- 
lished by Congress? 

WHAT CAN CONGRESS DO? 


Actually, Congress can do very little direct- 
ly to stimulate the vesting of increased legal 
responsibility and authority in the coun- 
tries. This must come from the state legis- 
latures and, in some instances, from amend- 
ments to state constitutions. But for many 
counties, substantial administrative and 
planning authority already exists; here, Con- 
gress can be helpful. 
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First, we must continue to make every pos- 
sible use of our federal grant-in-aid system 
to zero in on key domestic problems: poverty, 
education, health, urban development. We 
must modernize the application of federal 
funds, permitting a greater flexibility and 
less red tape in their use and providing re- 
cipients with more freedom to plan their 
own approaches toward community develop- 
ment and to choose the programs that best 
suit them. Positive incentives must be given 
here to county governments to become re- 
gional planners and administrators of fed- 
eral aid where they can demonstrate that 
they have the capability. The county federal 
aid coordinators can play a leading role in 
this effort. 

Second, we can take action to insure bet- 
ter coordination of programs and planning 
assistance at the federal level. After all, 
we can hardly expect state and local gov- 
ernments to modernize their methods of 
public administration if the federal house 
is not in order. A good start in this direc- 
tion can be made with the final passage of 
S. 561, the proposed Intergovernmental Co- 
operation Act which I introduced last year 
and which unanimously passed the Senate. 
Among other things, this legislation author- 
izes the President to establish “government- 
wide guides” in the formulation, evaluation, 
and review of federal urban development 
programs; and it establishes as a matter of 
Congressional policy that federal agencies 
must take into account all viewpoints— 
federal, state, county, and municipal—in ad- 
ministering their programs. In particular, 
the bill requires that federal aid programs 
shall be consistent with and further the ob- 
jectives of state and local urban develop- 
ment planning. It contains a requirement 
that federal departments and agencies, to 
the extent possible, make aid available to 
general- rather than special-purpose dis- 
tricts. In the event a loan or grant-in-aid is 
to be made to a special-purpose district, the 
governing authority of the general-purpose 
district affected must be notified and given 
the opportunity to have its comments made 
a part of the loan or grant application. 

AN EAR FOR LOCAL COMMENTS 

S. 561 seeks to strengthen the basis of 
regional and local planning. It establishes 
local planning certification procedures for 
all applications made to the federal govern- 
ment for the construction of hospitals, air- 
ports, water supply and distribution facili- 
ties, sewerage facilities and waste treatment 
works, water development, and land conser- 
vation. This procedure merely extends the 
principle Congress already has sanctioned in 
such federally-aided urban projects as high- 
Ways, urban renewal, public housing, mass 
transit, and a number of water resources 
programs. The measure also provides—and 
this is highly significant—that all applica- 
tions for federal loans or grants in eight 
basic urban project areas be accompanied 
by the comments and recommendations of 
an areawide agency performing metropoli- 
tan or regional planning and a statement 
by the applicant that it has considered such 
comments and recommendations prior to 
presenting the formal application, 

The National Association of Counties has 
vigorously supported this legislation, but 
your support is still needed! 


NEW NATIONAL COUNCIL 


Third, to improve program coordination 
and planning and to strengthen the adminis- 
trative relationships between the federal gov- 
ernment, the states, counties, and local com- 
munities, I feel that a new and permanent 
operating unit should be established in the 
Executive Office of the President. It should 
have a “working secretariat’ not connected 
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with any department or agency, headed by a 
top-level executive secretary and available— 
and I emphasize—available to state, county, 
and local leaders for a discussion of their 
major problems and of the best methods of 
developing their areas through joint-action 
programs. This National Council for Inter- 
governmental Affairs would be chaired by 
the President and be composed of the Vice 
President and department and agency heads 
whose programs have a major impact on state 
and local government. 

I want to emphasize that this mechanism 
would not be just another interagency com- 
mittee or council. Instead, it would be the 
President's right hand for pulling the federal 
establishment together and obtaining better 
cooperation in the field of state and local 
development. I intend to introduce legisla- 
tion embracing this idea within the next two 
weeks, In the ensuing hearings we will 
explore all suggestions for providing a better 
relationship between the Executive branch 
in Washington and the people on the firing 
line—the federal field services and the state 
and local administrators. 

Fourth, the federal government must 
focus its attention on training and improving 
administrative personnel at the state and 
local levels. This has never been done on 
a comprehensive basis. It seems incredible 
that, as we have spent over $69 billion in 
federal monies on state and local 
during the past five years, we have done 
little to nothing to help these levels up- 
grade their personnel systems. 

UPGRADING LOCAL PERSONNEL 


Last week I introduced in the Senate a 
proposed Intergovernmental Personnel Act 
which focuses on these basic problems in the 
personnel area: 

To stimulate expanded state and local merit 
systems, the bill authorizes the President to 
extend merit requirements to more grant- 
in-aid programs; 

To encourage better personnel manage- 
ment the bill authorizes a program of grants 
to enable states to strengthen their own 
personnel administration, to provide state 
personnel services to smaller jurisdictions of 
local government, and to stimulate projects 
for the improvement of personnel adminis- 
tration in larger cities. It also permits the 
Civil Service Commission to join on a shared- 
cost basis with states and local governments 
in cooperative recruitment and examination 


programs. 

To promote more and better training op- 

portunities, the proposed legislation mounts 
an attack on four fronts. First, it would au- 
thorize federal departments and agencies 
conducting training programs for their own 
employees to open them up to state and lo- 
cal personnel in counterpart agencies. Sec- 
ond, it would authorize federal departments 
and agencies administering grant-in-aid pro- 
grams to initiate training programs for coun- 
terpart state and local personnel in short- 
supply categories. Third, it would establish 
a grant-in-aid program for in-service train- 
ing of state and local employees. Fourth, it 
would give congressional consent to inter- 
state compacts or other agreements for co- 
operative efforts relating to the administra- 
tion of state and local personnel training 
programs. 
This legislation does not solve the person- 
nel problem. But, it does constitute the 
first across-the-board attempt, at the na- 
tional level, to assist those states, counties, 
and localities that want to upgrade the pro- 
fessional caliber of their public services, 

Finally, we—in Washington—should care- 
fully examine the various new proposals call- 
ing for additional federal financial assist- 
ance to state and local governments. In the 
near future, I intend to introduce a joint 
resolution supporting the present effort of 
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the Advisory Commission on Intergovern- 
mental Relations to survey in depth inter- 
governmental finances and all feasible ways 
of strengthening the financial position of 
state and local governments. 

The population explosion, urbanization, 
and rising living standards are generating 
steadily mounting demands on state and lo- 
cal governments for greater services. These 
jurisdictions are having difficulty providing 
these services with existing revenues. In ad- 
dition, the intensive use of consumer and 
property taxes has created inequitable distri- 
butions of tax burdens among some income 
groups and businesses. The work of Advis- 
sory Commission and its staff has been exem- 
plary, particularly with respect to taxation, 
financing and other fiscal matters. They are 
more than equipped to do a good job in this 
critical area, 


WHAT THE COUNTIES CAN DO 


The counties can do a great deal to help 
the states implement their broad planning, 
and to help the local communities improve 
the quality and scope of their services. They 
can provide a critical axis between the com- 
munities and the states, not only for the 
effective administration of programs, but for 
the generation of new ideas about planning 
and management. But two important con- 
ditions must be present if they are to achieve 
the major status and responsibility they seek. 

The first prerequisite is political strength. 
Such strength comes from adequate juris- 
dictional authority. It also comes from an 
effective political system—one in which the 
elected leadership is responsible to all resi- 
dents of the county and is chosen on a fair 
and equal basis. When the political role of 
the county is identified and strengthened, 
and when its people are assured of a mean- 
ingful role in county. affairs, a new public 
interest and support for the county will 
develop—both in the local communities, in 
the state capitals, and in Congress. 

The second essential condition is admin- 
istrative capability. This condition is im- 
proving, but improvement is not keeping pace 
with the tremendous burgeoning of public 
problems and the demand for more efficient 
and effective administrative leadership. 
Your association, and other groups and indi- 
viduals, are making a splendid effort to 
provide informational and technical assist- 
ance to county administrators. 

More and more, the counties are employ- 
ing professional managers and financial ex- 
perts. Some states are setting up training 
programs and informational services to up- 
grade personnel ability. More county budget 
and planning agencies are being established. 
Some counties have joined together in area- 
wide planning and the furnishing of basic 
public services. 


THE NAGGING QUESTION 


These are all encouraging signs. The nag- 
ging question in the minds of many Members 
of Congress is: Will the emergence of county- 
wide government provide the most effective 
and most responsible vehicle for urban and 
rural public development? 

This conference provides a partial answer. 
The establishment of a post of county urban 
adviser (or federal aid coordinator) in each 
of the 300-odd urban counties in the Nation 
would be a dramatic sign that counties can 
serve the 130 million citizens residing in 
their jurisdictions. A similar step in the 
rural counties would advance your cause 
with our non-metropolitan citizenry. 

How successful the counties will be in 
playing the role of the program and plan- 
ning coordinator in coming years depends 
on their ability to convince both the states 
and local communities that they can best do 
the job. The National Association of Coun- 
ties is paving the way. But the rest is up 
to you. 
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SILENCING DISSENT 


Mr. HARTKE. Mr. President, Robert 
Fangmeier, of Indianapolis, is a national 
Officer of the United Christian Mis- 
sionary Society, an arm of the Chris- 
tian Church—Disciples—whose national 
headquarters is in Indianapolis. 

Mr. Fangmeier is the contributor of an 
article published in the current issue of 
the Christian Century. In the article, he 
relates some of the events which occurred 
during the recent visit of the President 
to Indianapolis, events of which he had 
firsthand personal knowledge. 

I ask unanimous consent that Mr. 
Fangmeier’s observations entitled “ ‘No 
Dissent’ Also for Indianapolis,” pub- 
lished in the August 17 issue of the Chris- 
tian Century, be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

“No DISSENT” ALSO For INDIANAPOLIS 
ARRESTS FOLLOW PROTEST 

Echoing an experience reported in these 
pages a fortnight ago (“Signs of Dissent 
Squelched in Iowa,” Aug. 3), Pres, Lyndon 
B. Johnson’s late July visit to Indianapolis 
to defend his Vietnam policy left in its wake 
a new freedom-of-speech controversy. Some 
300 peaceful protesters carrying signs critical 
of that policy were shunted off to a corner of 
downtown Memorial Circle where LB. J. could 
not see them, and 28 others were carted off 
to jail. 

With few exceptions the signs objected to 
bore quotations from speeches by Senators 
J. WILLIAM FULBRIGHT, ROBERT F. KENNEDY 
and Vance HARTKE. Those referring to 
Indiana’s HarrKe were predominant; he 
was traveling with the President. Typical 
sentiments: “Welcome, HARTKE!” "HARTKE 
Speaks for Us,” “Escalation Breeds Escala- 
tion”—the latter one of the senator's state- 
ments considered particularly apt. 

Among the 28 persons arrested were sev- 
eral students from Indiana University and 
Antioch College, a number of clergymen and 
one attorney. The charges: “disturbing a 
public assembly,” “taunting an officer,” or 
“interfering with an officer in the perform- 
ance of his duties.” Normally such charges 
bring to mind harried policemen faced by 
jeering, rock-throwing mobs of rioters. Not 
so in this case! Some of those arrested 
lacked even the dubious satisfaction of hav- 
ing carried a sign, made a statement or ques- 
tioned a police officer. The attorney, for in- 
stance, thought he was helping the police 
when he suggested to a group of out-of-town 
arrivals that they either put down their signs 
or take them over to East Market street where 
the President would not see them. At that 
point a police officer came up, made the same 
suggestion and told the sign-carriers to go by 
way of Ohio street. When the attorney vol- 
unteered the information that going by Wa- 
bash street would mean a shorter walk, he 
found himself arrested. 

Somewhat similar was the experience of 
a clergyman who approached a sheriff's bus 
in which arrested protesters were awaiting 
transportation to jail. After learning from 
an officer on hand what charges were being 
lodged he turned to his companions and re- 
marked: “This is certainly a violation of 
civil rights.” Thereupon he too was ar- 
rested; the charge: “taunting an officer.“ 

Though groups whose signs protested 
against a “soft” or “no win” policy were 
not molested, one disabled veteran whose 
sign called for the use of more bombs was 
not so fortunate. Apparently his disrepu- 
table appearance and the pitiful homemade- 
ness of his sign led the police to conclude 
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that he was a “leftist,” or perhaps they felt 
that he and his sign were not up to the 
standards of propriety demanded by a pres- 
idential visit. At any rate, he was carted 
off with the others. 

Police Chief Noel Jones had a ready de- 
fense of his efforts to keep all “anti” signs 


out-of the President's sight. “This is a pro- 
Johnson crowd.“ he said. Im 9 ed if 
we are going to have a riot.” Later he ex- 


plained that his orders on how. to handle 
protesters came from the Secret Service. 
And the orders were effectively obeyed: when 
the President stood up to speak he must 
have been favorably impressed by the dearth 
of such protesting signs as have greeted him 
on similar occasions in the past. 


COMMUNITY REACTION 


The segregation of the antiwar protesters 
and the arrests have aroused a storm of 
criticism in the community. The Indiana 
civil. liberties union immediately issued a 
condemnation. Observed Congressman 
ANDREW Jacobs, In., of Indianapolis: “It is a 
sorry day for this community when people 
are arrested for carrying signs which disagree 
with the President.“ Perhaps the most sur- 
prising and influential condemnation of the 
police tactics came in a lead editorial in the 
conservative Indianapolis Star, whose pub- 
lisher, Eugene C. Pulliam, was cohost with 
Gov. Roger Branigan at the luncheon tend- 
ered L.B.J. during his visit. It said, in part: 

“A group of strange, shaggy iki aid 
gathered downtown Saturday morning to 
protest this country’s involvement in Viet 
Nam. Many of their placards carried quota- 
tions from speeches by three United States 
Other placards urged peace and 
goodwill among men; As a result of their 
actions more than a score of the youngsters 
were summarily arrested. 

“These were not attractive young people, 
nor were their opinions agreeable to most of 
us. 

However > 

“Their apparent intent was not to disrupt 
the day’s festivities mor to practice either 
civil or uncivil disobedience nor to subvert 
the republic. Their intent was to, protest, 
which ought surely to be their 2 55 

It was obviously not illegal! to carry 
placards. The crowd allowed to view the 
President carried literally hundreds of them. 
These, however, were nice signs. Nor was it 
contrary to law to carry controversial signs. 
The signs supporting the President and his 
policies must have been just as annoying to 
the demonstrators as theirs were to the rest 
of the crowd. 

“It may happen that in the course of the 
autumn campaigns the President will return 
to Indianapolis for another public appear- 
ance. Will all Republicans, conservatives, 
disaffected ‘Democrats and other dissenters 
then be forcibly kept from his presence? 
Their. case is truly no different from that of 
the strange, shaggy youngsters who disagree 
with the war in Viet Nam. Under the law 
all men are supposed to be treated equally.” 

On the Monday morning after the presi- 
dential visit most of the court cases were 
continued. Three juveniles. were released, 
two adults were declared not guilty, one case 
was dismissed. 

But even if the cases of the others are at 
length dismissed or voided in one legal way 
or another, the issue of arbitrary harassment 
and arrests by the police will remain, Be- 
yond the local problem lies a troubling ques- 
tion: Does the Secret Service make a practice 
of issuing instructions to local police that ex- 
ceed those called for by legitimate concern 
for the President’s safety? If the Secret 
Service has indeed been instructed to sup- 
press antiwar sentiment whenever and wher- 
ever the President appears in public, then 
it would appear that we are entering a new 
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and an ugly phase of the debate over what 
is the wise course to follow in Vietnam. 
ROBERT A. FANGMEIER. 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


LEGISLATIVE REORGANIZATION 


Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, last 
week I called the attention of the Senate 
to several newspaper editorials dealing 
with the work of the Joint Committee on 
the Organization of the Congress. Many 
additional editorials have now been re- 
ceived on this important subject and I 
would like to insert some of them for 
inclusion in the RECORD. 

The committee is naturally pleased 
that these reform proposals have been so 
uniformly supported. However, it is 
worth noting that many members of the 
public are also somewhat skeptical about 
the will of Congress to meet these orga- 
nizational needs. The clear tenor of 
these editorials is that, first, the joint 
committee's recommendations are sound, 
second, the proposals are by no means 
revolutionary and the committee could 
well have gone further in its recom- 
mendations, and, third, the willingness 
of Congress to reform itself this session 
will be severely tested by these proposals. 

I do not share the view that Congress 
is unwilling to take this important ac- 
tion. An omnibus reorganization bill— 
the Legislative Reorganization Act of 
1966—has already been introduced in 
the House of Representatives by my dis- 
tinguished cochairman, Representative 
Ray J. Mappen. I have introduced a 
resolution on behalf of the Senate mem- 
bers of the joint committee to create a 
special committee composed of these 
Senators to report the reorganization 
bill in the Senate. I hope that this 
resolution will be reported favorably by 
the Rules and Administration Commit- 
tee next Wednesday and acted on by the 
Senate immediately thereafter. 

Many important measures remain for 
consideration by the Senate this session. 
But no bill will be more enduring in its 
impact than this proposal to enhance 
the vitality of the legislative branch 
itself. 

The joint committee’s study has been 
conducted for the better part of 2 years. 
There have been 5 months of hearings 
The final report of the committee’s rec- 
ommendations is in the hands of each 
Member of Congress. The bill has been 
drafted. Now, each House should have 
the right to work its will. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

[From the Stevens Point (Wis.) Daily 
Journal, July 30, 1966] 
Concress Faces Test or WILL To REFORM 

When critics flay the House, the Senate, 
or both, they are joined by some voices from 
both august bodies. But how sincere con- 
gressmen are in their desire for reform will 
be shown in the weeks to follow. 

The Joint Committee on the Organization 
of Congress, representing both branches and 
both major political parties, has reported 
more than 100 proposals for streamlining 


Will the congressmen vote to split the 
House Education and Labor Committee into 
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two committees, despite the threatened po- 
tent opposition of Rep. ADAM CLAYTON POW- 
ELL Of New York, the present committee 
chairman? Will it also split the Senate 
equivalent, the Labor and Public Welfare 
Committee, as proposed? 

Wil members of Congress remove from 
themselves the privilege of all patronage in 
the Post Office Department? Will it also 
eliminate patronage appointments on the 
Washington, D.C., Capitol Police Force? 

Will they actually vote to schedule com- 
mittee and floor business on a five-day work- 
week, eliminating the famous Tuesday-to- 
Thursday Club” which delays official busi- 
ness but allows committee members to spend 
those nice long weekends away from Wash- 
ington? 

Will they actually open congressional hear- 
ings to the public? 

These are only a few of the proposed 
changes. But many of these take away little 
islands of privilege which individual con- 
gressmen guard with great vigor. 

It has been 20 years since Congress has 
made any attempt to reform itself, but if 
some of these proposals are adopted it will 
be in better shape. The question is: Will 
Congress adopt them? 

[From the Tuscaloosa (Ala.) News, July 27, 
1966 


CONGRESSIONAL REFORM NEEDED 


The Joint Committee on the Organization 
of Congress has made its report of some 100 
recommendations for changes in policies and 
procedures in the House and Senate. It re- 
ceived little attention from the public and, 
we suspect, will get about as much atten- 
tion from congressmen during this session. 

This is the committee that was named to 
study congressional procedures and seek ways 
in which to make the House and Senate more 
effective and efficient. It was a committee 
that had to review congressional activity 
since the last reform legislation 20 years ago 
in making its recommendations. 

The committee recommendations cannot 
be called sweeping or far reaching. But they 
do call for changes which, in most instances, 
would be helpful in streamlining congres- 
sional practices and would assist in giving 
congressmen a better chance to handle the 
increasing work load that has come during 
the past 20 years. 

At the outset, the committee was ordered 
not to tamper with the seniority system for 
designation of committee chairmen. It did, 
however, propose that by a majority vote 
of the committee, bills could be called for 
consideration when a chairman refuses to 
permit it. 

The report also calls for open meetings 
for most committee sessions and to divulge 
the record of voting when it is necessary to 
have closed sessions. 

The committee also recommended that 
members of Congress stay in the capitol 
longer each week. The trend for sessions 
only from Tuesday through Thursday has 
made for long weekends by many members 
of Congress. 

Some of these proposals, not considered 
radical changes by the public generally, do 
call for considerable change by some mem- 
bers of Congress. There is bound to be op- 
position to them. 

While prospects for action on these rec- 
ommendations are dim as the session gets 
into its final stage, the fact remains that 
reform and procedural changes are long over- 
due in Congress. During the 20 years since 
the last reorganization, the pace and pressure 
of congressional work have increased tre- 
mendously. 

Congress needs to keep in touch with the 
times in its processes, procedures and pol- 
icies. The alternative is to become so over- 
burdened and bogged down that both effec- 
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tiveness and efficiency of the national legis- 
lative processes will become disastrously 
snarled. 
[From the Louisville (Ky.) Courier-Journal, 
Aug. 9, 1966] 
CONGRESS Has a GOOD PLAN FoR REFORM 


Congress will be more efficient and the 
public interest will be served more effective- 
ly if the package of more than 100 reforms 
prepared by the Joint Committee on the Or- 
ganization of Congress is adopted by both 
houses. It will not solve major problems 
which keep that branch of Federal Govern- 
ment more of a check than a balance but ap- 
proval could clear the way for approaching 
some of the individual situations too explo- 
sive ever to be considered in so broad a 
sweep. 

One of the recommendations is for con- 
tinuing study of the organization and opera- 
tions of Congress. It has been 20 years since 
the last broad program of reforms was 
adopted and the current package shows the 
waste of not having a continuing review. 

Senator MIKE Monroney, an Oklahoma 
Democrat and a co-chairman of the joint 
committee, has said he would be pleased if 
75 percent of the suggestions are adopted. 
As important as numbers, though, are some 
of the specific items that must be approved 
in the general interest of better government. 

There is, for instance, a proposal which 
would weaken the hold of committee chair- 
men by making it possible for the majority 
of a committee to call meetings and require 
the chairman to report legislation. 

Plans to open more committee meetings 
to the press and public should lead to a great- 
er understanding of Congress and eventually 
to more faith in the work done there. This 
proposal, along with those to limit commit- 
tee assignments in the Senate and to put 
Congress on a five-days-a-week, every-Au- 
gust-off schedule, should be a part of the 
final reorganization approved. 

In all, the committee has done a good job 
within the limits set by Congress itself. It 
has prepared a broad package of mild but 
necessary changes. If 75 percent is the 
“passing grade” we would hope that Con- 
gress works for an A plus (95 to 100 percent) 
and does this well before the closing rush of 
an election year. 


[From the San Francisco (Calif.) Chronicle, 
July 22, 1966] 
REFORMS IN CONGRESS 


Many of the proposals made yesterday for 
the reform of Congress by a joint House- 
Senate committee seem to us admirable and 
even, in a few cases, startlingly so. 

The CONGRESSIONAL RECORD is made enor- 
mously bulky and difficult for reference be- 
cause of the numerous, lengthy “extensions 
of remarks" introduced into it by unanimous 
consent. The committee proposes that it 
should be an honest account of each day's 
debate. 

More than one-third of Congressional com- 
mittee sessions are now behind closed doors. 
The committee proposes that all hearings 
should be open to press and public unless 
they concern national security and adversely 
affect someone’s reputation. 

We vote “aye” on both suggestions. 

[From the St. Paul (Minn.) Dispatch, July 
25, 1966] 
CONGRESS REFORM PROGRAM 

After 18 months of work, a joint Senate- 
House committee on congressional organiza- 
tion has recommended a series of construc- 
tive changes in procedures. While there was 
no agreement on such controversial pro- 
posals as public disclosure of congressional 
incomes or modification of the seniority sys- 
tem, the group gave support to several re- 
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forms which will be of substantial value if 
adopted. 

One of the most important recommenda- 
tions is a reduction in present near dicta- 
torial powers of committee chairmen. A com- 
mittee majority would be given authority to 
call meetings and act on bills without the 
consent of the chairman. Under present 
practice chairmen can prevent or delay con- 
sideration of a bill by refusing to call a 
meeting. It is also recommended that chair- 
men be required to report out approved bills 
promptly, something not always done. Elim- 
ination of proxy voting is urged. Use of 
proxies is sometimes abused. 

Fewer closed meetings of committees are 
recommended. About 70 per cent of such 
meetings are now barred to press and pub- 
lic. Truthfulness of the CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
ono would be increased by a recommenda- 
tion denying Senators and Representatives 
the privilege of revising statements made on 
the floor so that the printed report is dif- 
ferent from what was actually said. 

Other recommendations include expansion 
of staff services, with increased representa- 
tion of the minority party; a computer sys- 
tem for budget checkihg; strengthening of 
lobbyist registration rules, removal of post- 
master appointments from congressional 
influence and an annual regular vacation 
recess in August. 

Another change urged by the group is 
establishment of separate committees on edu- 
cation in both House and Senate. At pres- 
ent education matters are handled by the 
labor committees. This change is hotly 
opposed by Congressman ADAM CLAYTON 
PowELL, chairman of the House Labor Com- 
mittee, who asserts it is aimed at him. How- 
ever, federal support of education has ex- 
panded so greatly in recent years that the 
problems justify the attention of a special 
committee. 

All the recommended changes appear sound 
and valuable. Congress should adopt them. 

Republican members of the joint commit- 
tee fought a losing battle for establishment 
of a permanent investigating committee con- 
trolled by the minority party. Its duty would 
be to check on allegations of misconduct in- 
volving the majority party when that party 
controls both houses and the presidency. 
That is, Republicans would have a vehicle 
for probing into such matters as the Bobby 
Baker scandals. In event of Republican con- 
trol of both houses and the White House, 
the Democrats would be in charge of the in- 
vestigatory group. While such an arrange- 
ment might serve partisan purposes too much 
under some circumstances, it also could pro- 
vide public protection against political 
coverups by the majority. It would strength- 
en the checks and balances built into the 


legislative system. 


[From the Fairmont (W. Va.) Times, July 23, 
1966] 
CONGRESSIONAL REFORM 

A joint committee on modernizing Con- 
gress is working on the final stages of its 
report and hopes within the next few days 
to have it ready for submission to the Senate 
and House of Representatives. Some of the 
recommendations the report is expected to 
include make a lot of sense to those of us 
who are sometimes puzzled over congressional 
procedures. 

One of the most recently improved recom- 
mendations by the Committee on Organiza- 
tion of Congress, as the group is officially 
known, would create an ethics committee 
in the House similar to the Senate’s Com- 
mittee on Standards and Conduct. It is the 
latter body which has been engaged recently 
in delving into the activities of Sen. THOMAS 
J. Dopp and Gen. Julius Klein, a public re- 
lations representative for a number of Ger- 
man clients. 
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Before the final report is made, Sen. CLIF- 
FORD Case, the liberal Republican from New 
Jersey, is expected to seek inclusion of a sec- 
tion which would require all members of 
Congress and their top staff members to dis- 
close all income, gifts, assets and business 
transactions. This would pave the way for 
legislation requiring the same “disclosures” 
by Senators and Representatives that they 
demand of other top government officials. 

One section of the proposed report which 
strikes us as especially worthy would require 
verbatim reporting of House debates in the, 
CONGRESSIONAL ReEcORD and eliminate the 
present system of “revising and extending 
remarks.” Any undelivered speeches would 
be carried in a separate section. 

It has long been the practice in the House 
of Representatives for a congressman to in- 
sert a speech in the Recorp, even though it 
was never actually delivered. Such a re- 
form might have hard sledding in the House, 
whose members will not lightly relinquish 
the gimmick. But it is one which will save 
thousands of dollars a year by the elimina- 
tion from the Recorp of “addresses” no one 
ever gave. 

Another proposed change would compel 
Congress to adjourn by July $1 of each year 
unless a majority of each house voted other- 
wise. In any event, the month of August 
would be taken as a “vacation.” It has been 
many years since Congress finished its work 
in what might be considered a “reasonable 
time,” and the arbitrary establishment of an 
adjournment date might serve the purpose 
of speeding things up. 

The Monroney-Madden Committee, as it 
is sometimes called, has approyed nearly 100 
proposals for inclusion in its report. The 
final details of the plan will be awaited 
with interest, for it looks like the report 
could form the springboard from which some 
vitally needed changes can be launched. 


[From the Tulsa (Okla.) Tribune, Aug. 3, 
1966] 


STREAMLINING CONGRESS 


Congressman ADAM CLAYTON POWELL's trip 
to Oklahoma was not entirely fruitless. He 
brought more publicity to Sen. A, S. MIKE 
MONRONEY’sS congressional reorganization 
plan than the senator has enjoyed in a long 
time. 

For it was congressional reorganization 
that prompted Rep. Powrrr's outburst. He 
doesn’t want his House Education and Labor 
Committee reorganized into two committees. 
Suddenly, people who didn’t give a fig for 
congressional reorganization found them- 
selves profoundly interested. 

Thus launched, we’d like to mention a few 
other things embraced by the Monroney com- 
mittee—and a few that aren’t embraced, but 
should be. For this is the biggest thing 
that’s happened to Congress since 1946, 
which is the date of the famous Monroney- 
LaFollette reorganization bill. 

The main recommendations take a good 
hard slap at the seniority system. 

One would make it possible for a majority 
of the members of a committee to call meet- 
ings and report legislation. As things now 
stand, committee chairmen haye been able to 
thwart legislation by simply refusing to hold 
hearings. 

Another would limit the number of choice 
committee assignments and chairmanships 
that any one senator might hold. In the 
past, assignments to the important commit- 
tees have normally gone to more senior mem- 
bers. 

There is a dilemma for many people in this. 
The old seniority system has caused real 
grief at times, but it has also been known to 
slow down some demogogic, ill-considered 
legislation too. On balance, though, the re- 
form is clearly needed. 
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Other recommendations include: 

A five-day work-week for Congress, instead 
of the present Tuesday through Thursday 
sessions. Good. 

Radio and television coverage of commit- 
tee hearings in the House as well as (at 
present) in the Senate. Good, if the hear 
ings don’t become circuses. 

Removal of congressmen's power to ap- 
point postmasters, rural letter carriers and 
Capitol police on a patronage basis. Good; 
it is ridiculous to base a postmaster’s qualifi- 
cations on his party affiliation, 

That's not all the recommendations, by 
a long chalk. They run to nearly a hundred 
pages of committee report, and lay particu- 
larly forward-looking emphasis on such mat- 
ters as the use of data-processing and com- 
puterized equipment for coping with complex 
budget information. This is what Sen. 
MONRONEY means by getting Congress out 
of the “cracker-barrel” era of debating high 
finance. The Pentagon works with com- 
puters, and the Congress will have to do so 
too, if it is not to be outwitted. 

This is still essentially a moderate bill, 
however. It avoids some of the toughest 
reform issues in an effort to be politically 
“safe.” That, we regret. Changes the com- 
mittee specifically ducked include: 

That all Congressmen and their top aides 
disclose their incomes and assets; 

that regulations on reporting of campaign 
contributions be tightened; 

that House members’ terms be lengthened 
from the present two years to four; 

and that (as the Republicans have sug- 
gested) there be a congressional “watchdog” 
investigating committee to be controlled by 
the minority party whenever both the White 
House and Congress are controlled by the 
other party. 

Sen. MonRoNnEY’s committee is taking us a 
long step forward, but there’s still a long 
way to go. 


PACIFIC AREA CONFERENCE ON 
PROBLEMS OF URBAN GROWTH 


Mr. INOUYE. Mr. President, urban 
growth problems are not indigenous to 
the United States but are beginning to 
plague large and small nations through- 
out the world. 

For this reason I am delighted to an- 
nounce plans for a Pacific Area Confer- 
ence on Problems of Urban Growth to be 
held in Hawaii May 1 to 12, 1967, under 
the joint auspices of the State and Fed- 
eral Governments. 

Gov. John A. Burns, of Hawaii, a for- 
mer Delegate to Congress, recently is- 
sued an announcement regarding the 
conference; and our two major daily 
newspapers, the Honolulu Star-Bulletin 
and the Honolulu Advertiser, commented, 
editorially on the subject. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Recorp Governor Burns’ 
announcement and the two editorials. 

There being no objection, the an- 
nouncement and editorials were ordered 
to be printed in the REcorp, as follows: 

Governor John A. Burns today announced 
plans for the first international conference 
to be held in Hawaii, a Pacific Area Confer- 
ence on Problems of Urban Growth, to be 
sponsored jointly by the State and Federal 
governments. 

Sponsors will be the Governor, Robert C. 


Weaver, Secretary of the Department of 
Housing and Urban Development, and Wil- 
liam S. Gaud, Administrator of the Agency 
for Inter-National Development. 
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The conference, which will bring minis- 
terial and cabinet-level delegations from 
throughout the Pacific basin and countries 
on the Pacific Rim, is scheduled for May 1-12, 
1967. 

The proposal was originally suggested by 
Governor Burns in a discussion with a repre- 
sentative of the HUD last year. Joint 
sponsorship by HUD was accepted by Secre- 
tary Weaver who wrote to the Governor: 

“I do indeed share your feeling that a con- 
ference on problems of urban growth in the 
Pacific area is a timely venture and has great 
potential for success. 

“Thank you for your invitation of co- 
sponsorship of the proposed conference. 

“Surely, in view of the active cooperation 
already evident between Hawaii and HUD, 
and assuming continued interest of AID, it 
is appropriate that we in HUD share in the 
planning and implementation of this worthy 


program 

“It will be an honor to join with you in 
sponsorship. 

“Please be assured HUD will cooperate 
fully on this project and that we will enjoy 
working closely with you and your staff.“ 

AID’s sponsorship was accepted by David E. 
Bell former Administrator of the agency. Mr. 
Bell said that he had conferred with his suc- 
cessor, Mr. Gaud, in agreeing to cosponsor 
the conference. 

Bell said: “In view of the importance and 
urgency of urban problems in the Pacific 
drea, it seems most appropriate that you and 
the (Weaver) have taken the ini- 
tiative at this time. I am glad to know that 
you expect assistance and participation of 
the UH and other institutions.” 

In announcing the forthcoming confer- 
ence, Governor Burns said: 

“In behalf of Secretary Weaver, AID, Ad- 
ministrator Gaud and the State of Hawaii, it 
is my privilege to invite all the people of this 
State to join in welcoming representatives of 
the Pacific nations to Hawaii for an inter- 
national conference on the problems of 
urban growth. 

“This conference will bring to our Islands 
the highest policy-making officials from 
N the Pacific area to address them- 
selves to the mounting problems of urban 
growth and development throughout the 

world. 

“Invitations will be extended to all Asian 
nations with which the United States has 
diplomatic relations, as well as to the nations 
of the Pacific basin, including Australia and 
New Zealand. 

“Additionally, participation is being in- 
vited from Canada and the Pacific Coast 
Latin American countries such as Colombia, 
Chile, Peru and Mexico. 

“This conference will focus global atten- 
tion on Hawaii as America’s frontier in the 

0. 

“This is in thorough harmony with Presi- 
dent Johnson's expressions of American con- 
cern for the future of the Pacific Asian world. 
In a recent speech, the President spoke of 
our country’s objective of seeking peace in 
Asia. Hesaid: . 

“Tt is a peace that can only be assisted 
through the durable bonds of peace: through 
international trade; through the free flow of 
people and ideas; through full participation 
of all nations in an international community 
under law; and through a common dedica- 
tion to the great tasks of human progress 
and economic development,’ 

“The President also reminded the Ameri- 
can people that the Pacific Era is upon us. 
He said further the goal of peace in this area 
is ‘a goal worthy of our dreams and the deeds 
of brave men.’ 

“We in Hawaii will have an unprecedented 
opportunity at this conference to demon- 
strate what the American dream can be. 

“We will have with us delegations of the 
highest officials from all the countries to the 
north, south, east and west of our Islands. 
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“The problems that they will discuss here 
are matters of urgent concern not only in 
their own nation but also among the emerg- 
ing nations of the Pacific area. 

“It is singularly appropriate to hold an in- 
ternational symposium of this scope in 
Hawaii. 

“We look forward eagerly to hosting this 
meeting as a co-sponsor with AID and HUD, 
in the interest of promoting peaceful and 
orderly development among the peoples of 
the Pacific.” 

The Governor has designated Sunao Miya- 
bara, Liberty Bank executive and Chairman 
of the Hawaii Housing Authority, as General 
Chairman for the conference. Mr. Miya- 
bara has held preliminary meetings with 
representatives of the HUD in preparation 
for the conference. 

Serving with Mr, Miyabara on the Confer- 
ence Steering Committee in Hawaii are: 
George Izuta, Housing and Home Finance 
Agency representative, Mrs. Reuel (Ruth) 
Denney of the State Department of Planning 
and Economie Development, and Yoshio 
Yanagawa, Executive Director of the Hawaii 
Housing Authority. 

An Advisory Board of the conference has 
been appointed jointly by the Governor, Sec- 
retary Weaver and Administrator Gaud. 
This group includes: as Chairman, Chancel- 
lor Howard P. Jones of the East West Cen- 
ter; Dr. Shelley Mark, Director of the Depart- 
ment of Planning and Economic Develop- 
ment; Mr. Robert Pitts, Regional Adminis- 
trator of HUD in San Francisco; James 
Moore, Director of the Division of Interna- 
tional Affairs, HUD; and Dr. Carrol K. Shaw 
of the Bureau for Far East, AID. 

The Governor said a broad cross-section of 
support for the conference will be solicited, 
including the United Nations, trade union 
organizations, private enterprise, founda- 
tions, and the Asian Development Bank. 


[From the Honolulu Star-Bulletin, Aug. 15, 
1966 


HAWAN AT THE PACIFIC CENTER 


The. weekend selection of Honolulu as the 
scene of a Pacific Area Conference on Prob- 
lems of Urban Growth underlines our in- 
creasing involvement with non-American 
areas in the Pacific. 

The world is shrinking and so is the sig- 
nificance of national boundaries. 

The forces drawing us together are greater 
than those that divide, 

It is in this direction that we are likely to 
see the most dynamic developments of the 
late 20th century, and Honolulu is apt to be 
much involved. 

A Chinese guest last week spoke of Ha- 
wall's dedication to freedom, racial equality 
and racial harmony, recalled the support 
given here to the democratic movements of 
Sun Yat-Sen and Syngman Rhee, and sug- 
gested that ideas generated here might 
someday make Honolulu a capital of the 
world. 

Pleasant as it is to hear such compliments, 
we know that it will be enough if we can 
just play in a small measure the role of an 
East-West bridge for which geography and 
ethnic background have equipped us. 

The May. 1-12 Pacific Area Conference on 
Urban Growth is expected to draw impor- 
tant leaders from throughout the Pacific 
Basin—even South and Central America as 
well as the Southern and Western Pacific. 

The next month, many Pacific mayors will 
be here as invited guests at the Honolulu 
meeting of the U.S. Conference of Mayors. 

These meetings will accentuate what is 
happening on a continuing basis at the East- 
West Center. 

They also should strengthen contact and 
friendships around the Pacific, and build 
closer those ties that do exist such as Hon- 
olulu’s sister city ties with cities on Taiwan, 
Okinawa and Japan. 
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Things move rapidly in the 20th century. 
What President Johnson chooses to call the 
Pacific Era is apt to break faster than we 
realize, 


[From the Honolulu Advertiser, Tuesday, 
Aug. 16, 1966] 


Our CHALLENGING ROLE 


Plans to hold the first Pacific Area Confer- 
ence on Problems of Urban Growth in Hono- 
lulu next spring are both an honor and chal- 
lenge for Hawaii. 

It has, with good reason, been called by 
Governor Burns the most important interna- 
tional gathering of its kind ever planned for 
the state—an action-oriented gathering of 
policy-level officials from some of the world’s 
most important nations. 

Perhaps more than three dozen nations 
and territories will take part, ranging from 
India across the sweep of Asia to Japan, and 
including the big and small lands of the Pa- 
cific Basin as well as Canada, Mexico and 
nations of the West Coast of South America. 

Two major Federal agencies, the Depart- 
ment of Housing and Urban Development 
and the Agency for International Develop- 
ment, are joining with the State of Hawaii to 
sponsor the gathering conceived by Governor 
Burns. 

International agencies have been invited 
to join in planning the 12 days of sessions 
opening next May 1. 

The subject of the conference is one of the 
great frontier problems of our time—how to 
deal with the physical, economic and social 
pressures resulting from the growth of cities. 

It is a problem felt in relative degree by 
every nation in the area—from some of the 
world’s largest cities in Japan and India to 
small Pacific islands where urbanization is a 
new phenomenon. 

A recent United Nations report on the 
housing situation in the Far East says, for 
example, “the implications of the present 
rate of urban growth and gravity of the 
problem of housing for an urban population 
that is expected to double in the next 20 
years have not yet been fully realized.” 

Hawaiis contribution to this gathering 
can be significant, not just in providing a 
pleasant physical atmosphere for the sessions 
but in constructively influencing their 
content. 

Some of what we have achieved here can 
stand as an example in urban development 
in a tropical setting. In honesty, we can 
also provide examples of “how not to do it.” 

Most important, however, we can encour- 
age the honest and equal exchange of ideas 
between officials and planners from the West 
and from Asia and the Pacific area. 

Whatever gains the U.S, has made in meet- 
ing its mounting urban problems, it must be 
realized that conditions and the nature of 
our resources are far different than those of 
most nations attending. 

This makes it likely that some of the best 
ideas coming from the meeting will be in the 
exchange among developing nations of ideas 
they have found useful in carrying out con- 
cepts of their own and those of the West, 

For this reason it is well that Governor 
Burns has given an important role to the 
East-West Center in the conference. 

It is the kind of a two-way role that suits 
both the Center—and the future of Hawaii. 


JANESVILLE GAZETTE URGES CUT- 
BACK IN PLANES SPENDING 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, last 
week the Senate rejected a proposal to 
reduce spending this fiscal year for the 
supersonic transport by $200 million. 

No better reasons for such a cutback 
can be found than in an editorial from 
the Janesville Gazette of August 16. The 
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editorial points out that initial predic- 
tions of the cost of the TFX were almost 
100 percent wrong. We have no evidence 
that the history of the SST will be any 
different. In fact, all the signs are that 
the stated estimates for the SST are 
highly unrealistic. 

The Janesville Gazette has been a 
longtime and articulate advocate of 
economy in Government spending. Iam 
proud to endorse without reservation its 
views on the SST and TFX. 

I ask unanimous consent to place in 
the Recorp at this point the editorial 
from the August 16 edition of the Janes- 
ville Gazette. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

TOMORROW’S PLANE TODAY 

Even as experience proves the excessive 
cost of revolutionary aircraft development, 
the Senate has approved an appropriation 
for $280 million to step up efforts to build 
a giant supersonic airliner. 

Fresh at hand is the evidence that the 
Defense Department’s experimental TFX or 
F111 will cost at least twice as much as ear- 
lier estimates. When the matter was before 
Congress in 1962 Defense Secretary McNamara 
expressed the view that a basic military 
plane, which with some modifications could 
be made to serve many purposes, would 
save a billion dollars. The unit cost then 
was estimated at something less than $3 
million. It now appears that the Air Force 
version will cost about $5 million, and the 
Navy version, $8 million. In any event, 
the planes are far from ready for use. 

Despite his example, the senators rejected 
a plea of Sen. Proxmire to reduce the gov- 
ernment’s gamble on the new civilian plane 
by $80 million. In these days when inflation 
is taking its toll and there can be no answer 
on future costs of the war in Viet Nam, 
good judgment would indicate that a giant 
plane to carry crowds of people at high 
speed is scarcely a must item. Some time, 
when the country’s financial situation is im- 
proved and the world at peace, it could 
merit attention. 

Right now, huge areas of the world are 
closed to visitors, or seriously restricted. 
Because of our adverse trade balance and 
gold drain, the administration is doing what 
it can to limit tourism and avoid American 
spending abroad. The senators, in voting 
to get ahead with the oversized plane de- 
velopment, have not stopped to ask them- 
selves where the speedy monsters will fly 
to, who will join in the mass flights or 
whether the U.S. financial situation will per- 
mit such wholesale foreign travel expendi- 
tures. 


MIDWEST NEWSPAPERS AND ILLI- 
NOIS BAR ASSOCIATION HELP 
STOP DUMPING INTO LAKE 
MICHIGAN 


Mr. HARTKE. Mr. President, since my 
speech in the Senate last Friday asking 
the Army Corps of Engineers and the 
Chicago Sanitary District to cease dump- 
ing nutrient laden dredge material from 
the north branch of the Chicago River 
into Lake Michigan, I have received many 
letters from concerned persons in Chi- 
cago and Indiana whose homes are lo- 
cated along Lake Michigan. 

On August 16, 1966, I addressed a letter 
to Lt. Gen. William F. Cassidy asking for 
a report on this matter and that the corps 
find other receptacles for this filth-laden 
dredge material. Since I have received 
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no answer, I sent the following telegram 
to the Army Corps of Engineers: 

Lt. Gen. WILLIAM F. CASSIDY, 

Chief, Army Corps of Engineers, 

U.S. Army, The Pentagon, 

Washington, D.C.: 

Refer my letter August 16 for full report 
on dumping dredge material from North 
Branch of Chicago River into Lake Michigan. 
Please advise if the Corps has ceased such 
activity which will ultimately create a pollu- 
tion situation which would require billions 
of federal dollars to erase. People of the 
Midwest are incensed at Corps flagrant dis- 
regard for welfare of population along Lake 
Michigan. 

Vance HARTKE, 
U.S. Senator. 


Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
to have printed in the Record an edi- 
torial from the Friday, August 12, Chi- 
cago Daily News, entitled “Stop Lake 
Dumping Now.” 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

STOP Lake DUMPING Now 


Highly contaminated dredgings from the 
north branch of the Chicago River are being 
dumped into Lake Michigan with no regard 
to the health hazard involved. As in the 
case of polluted dredgings from the key har- 
bors and waterways in the Calumet area, the 
culprit again is the U.S. Corps of Engineers. 
And again the excuse is that the engineers 
have no other dumping site. 

In a confrontation in Washington with 
Sanitary District president Frank W. Ches- 
row, who wants the north branch dumping 
stopped immediately, the engineers contend- 
ed that the dredging project would be com- 
pleted in two weeks. Not enough time re- 
mained, they said, to devise workable plans 
to dump the river refuse elsewhere. Rep. 
Epwarp J. DERWINSKI (R-IIl.), one of the 
Chicago area congressmen who attended the 
meeting, reported that “there is no solution” 
to this problem, 

Nonsense. In this case, the simple solu- 
tion is what Chesrow proposed: Stop fouling 
the lake now! If the price of dredging the 
north channel to a new depth of 12 feet 
(from 9) is further pollution of the lake, 
most Chicagoans do not want to pay it. The 
channel is plied mostly by barges hauling 
cement and salt, and they have encountered 
no significant trouble in navigating at the 
present depth. 

In the absence of an unequivocal federal 
policy on pollution, the engineers admittedly 
are faced with a dilemma: how to proceed 
with their task of keeping Chicago’s water- 
ways navigable and yet avoid contaminating 
Lake Michigan. But the north branch proj- 
ect is only a small part of their over-all re- 
sponsibility; there is no reason why this proj- 
ect could not be suspended until a satisfac- 
tory dumping site is found. 

The idea that a little pollution here and a 
little pollution there can do no harm is un- 
tenable, The cumulative effect of piecemeal 
pollution is pollution on a gigantic scale— 
with disastrous consequences to the public’s 
health and well-being. 


Mr. HARTKE. Mr. President, I call 
to the attention of the Senate a letter 
which I received from Mr. Frederick H. 
Lauder, chairman, Committee on Water 
Resources of the Illinois State Bar Asso- 
ciation. Mr. Lauder joins me in efforts 
to bring a halt to further pollution by the 
corps of Lake Michigan. I ask unani- 
mous consent to include his letter and 
the article from the Monmouth, III., Atlas 
in the RECORD. 
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Mr. President, I hope we can have a 
report from the Army Corps of Engineers 
soon. 

There being no objection, the letter 
and article were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 


ILLINOIS STATE BAR ASSOCIATION, 
Springfield, Ill., August 16, 1966. 
Hon. VANCE HARTKE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sm: For some time, the U.S. Army 
Corps of Engineers have been dumping in 
Lake Michigan debris and filth dredged up 
from the Chicago River and from elsewhere. 
This pollutes the water of the lake (which is 
used for purposes by the inhabit- 
ants on shore), and contaminates water on 
bathing beaches. I understand that both 
the State of Illinois and the City of Chicago 
have protested against this practice, and it 
is the subject of a news item in the Au- 
gust 11, 1966, issue of the Chicago Tribune, 
on pages 1 and 2, 

Many U.S. Government agencies and civil- 
ian organizations are trying to preserve the 
water resources of our country and prevent 
pollution of lakes, rivers and streams. It is 
very difficult for us to persuade cities, corpo- 
rations, associations and individuals to cease 
and desist from polluting our water resources 
when they can point to the Army Corps of 
Engineers, an activity of the United States 
Government, as the greatest and most fla- 
grant offender of all, in this field. It would 
seem to me that the proposed pollution of 
Lake Michigan would be a violation of Sen- 
a 85 3107, passed by the Senate on June 9, 

I have noticed an article in the Monmouth 
Review Atlas, published in the City of Mon- 
mouth, Illinois, under date of August 13, 
1966, to the effect that you have protested 
against the Army Corps of Engineers dump- 
ing this sludge into the lake. I hope that 
your efforts and the efforts of other mem- 
bers of the Senate will prevent the continu- 
ation of this practice, 

I protest this pollution of Lake Michigan, 
as well as the pollution of other lakes, rivers 
and streams, and believe that the other mem- 
bers of the Committee on Water Resources 
of the Illinois State Bar Association do, also. 
I hope you will do everything in your power 
to prevent further contamination of the 
waters of the lake in this way. 

With my very best wishes for your con- 
tinued success, I am 

Sincerely yours, 
FREDERICK H. LAUDER, 
Chairman, Committee on Water Resources. 


— 


[From the Monmouth (Il.) Atlas, Aug. 13, 
1966] 


LAKE MICHIGAN’s SLUDGE aN ISSUE 

WAsHINGTON.—Sludge, dredged from the 
North branch of the Chicago River and 
dumped into Lake Michigan, is endangering 
the health of millions, Sen. VANCE HARTKE, 
D-Ind., said Friday. 

In a s on the Senate floor, HARTKE 
said the Army Corps of Engineers is dumping 
large quantities of “polluted filth” 13 miles 
off the shoreline. The sludge is being 
dredged to deepen the river for navigation, 

The Senator demanded an immediate halt 
to the dumping and said it “increases the 
pollution level of the lake and creates a 
menace to the health and welfare of millions 
of people in the Chicago area... Gary, 
Hammond and East Chicago, all in Indiana, 
and neighboring Wisconsin and Michigan 
communities.” 

Hartke asked for long-range pollution 
planning in the Great Lakes and urged these 
three immediate steps: 

The immediate halting of dumping in the 
lake by the Army Engineers. 
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More efficient methods of disposing of 
waste materials by the Chicago Sanitary Dis- 
trict. 

New research programs by federal agencies 
to find new methods of sewage treatment 
and water reclamation. 


A BACK-DOOR OUTFLOW OF 
DOLLARS 


Mr. HARTKE. Mr. President, mone- 
tary policy and balance of payments 
have been a continuing concern for us, 
one which grows ever sharper in its im- 
plications. 

The economist and financial columnist 
Eliot Janeway, in his regular column of 
August 15, published in the Washington 
Star, discussed this and related financial 
problems. I ask unanimous consent that 
it be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Wortp BANK ACTION HURTS 
(By Eliot Janeway) 


New York.—It’s not just the Supreme 
Court that follows the election returns. Mr. 
Dooley’s celebrated quip applies as well to 
the sophisticated denizens of Washington’s 
swank embassy row. Their main job is to 
keep a sharp eye on the Yankee dollar. Every 
embassy in Washington has long since 
alerted its government to count on dollars 
being hard to come by—and not just because 
the money policies of the Johnson adminis- 
tration have left us strapped for cash for 
even our own needs here at home. 

The war in Viet Nam—more precisely, the 
isolation in which we are fighting it—has 
clearly left the country with the belief that 
dollars advanced overseas have not come 
back as value received. Perhaps they never 
can: The suggestion is all the argument 
that’s needed to cut down on dollar ad- 
vances. Congress certainly took the sugges- 
tion at face value last month when it voted 
large slashes in the Johnson administration’s 
foreign aid requests. 

Governments in need of dollars—and most 
of them are—have been trying to turn up 
new ways of raising them without having to 
deal directly with the American government. 
The World Bank is proving to be a pretty 
convenient touch for the shrewdest, tough- 
est-minded political dollar-foragers on the 
loose in Washington—South Africa, for ex- 
ample. 

In June this column cited Sen. STUART SY- 
MINGTON, D-Mo. as authority for the criticism 
it leveled against the World Bank for its sale 
of $175 million of 25-year bonds in the New 
York market. Its operations, we warned, 
were getting in the way of American bor- 
rowers in their own market; and its borow- 
ings were aggravating the overheated condi- 
tions which Johnson was exhorting American 
business to permit to cool off. 

Adding insult to injury, the World Bank 
was preparing to siphon off scarce dollars, 
and send them abroad at the very time when 
Washington's money policies are shutting off 
financing opportunities to Americans. 

Sen. SYMINGTON, in leveling his objections 
at this discrimination, noted the World 
Bank’s clearly defensive agreement “initially” 
to keep the proceeds of its financing in dol- 
lars “in order to eliminate auy immediate 
effect on our continuing unfavorable balance 
of payments.” He asked the World Bank to 
define "initially" and “immediate” and before 
July was over, the World Bank had given him 
his answer. It was more reckless than even 
his critical attitude had bargained for. It 
announced a $20-million loan to South Africa 
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to finance half the foreign exchange costs of 
a power plant. 

As a matter of American bargaining in the 
national interest to get full value for dollars 
advanced, the position in which the loan puts 
us is as undignified economically as it is 
morally. For South Africa is an active par- 
tielpant in the international gold specula- 
tion against the dollar; and she is holding 
gold back from the market in order to add 
to the pressure on the dollar. This is her 
right, and it is to her interest. But it is not 
to America’s interest to advance South 
Africa the dollars to operate while she holds 
back her gold. It is our right to hold back 
our dollars in order to make her use her gold. 

In assessing this use of back-door dollar 
outfiows, it behooves us to remember that it 
would take a crash in America to make South 
Africa’s gold worth more. Any move that 
weakens the American dollar against South 
Africa gold, is bound to encourage the specu- 
lation against the dollar and to make it seem 
plausible. 

On the record, SYMINGTON is on sound 
ground when he said: “Under the article of 
the charter of the Bank, the Treasury had 
the authority to disapprove the issue. I wish 
they had.” Certainly, the lack of plan or 
purpose in our government’s dealing with 
other governments, playing their own hands 
in their own interest, is hurting business 
and investment confidence nearly as much as 
the resultant cost of doing business. 


CONCLUSION OF MORNING 
BUSINESS 
The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there 
further morning business? If not, 
morning business is concluded. 


DEMONSTRATION CITIES AND MET- 
ROPOLITAN DEVELOPMENT ACT 
OF 1966 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Senate 
proceed to the consideration of the un- 
finished business. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill 
will be stated by title. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (S. 
3708) to assist the comprehensive city 
demonstration programs for rebuilding 
slum and blighted areas and for pro- 
viding the public facilities and services 
necessary to improve the general wel- 
fare of the people who live in those areas, 
to assist and encourage planned metro- 
politan development, and for other pur- 
poses, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection to the present consideration of 
the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill. 

Mr. MUSKIE. Mr. President, will 
the Chair advise the Senate as to what 
is the pending business? 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment of the Senator from 
Texas [Mr. Tower]. 

Mr. MUSKIE. I thank the Chair. 

Mr. President, I yield myself 5 min- 
utes. 

Mr. President, at this point I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recor a list of organizations which 
support the pending legislation. 
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There being no objection, the list was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 


ORGANIZATIONS IN Favor OF THE DEMONSTRA- 
TION CITIES PROGRAM 

AFL-CIO, 

American Institute of Architects. 

American Institute of Planners. 

Americans for Democratic Action. 

American Public Health Association. 

American Public Welfare Association. 

Atlanta Region Metropolitan Planning 
Commission. 

California Commission of Housing and 
Community Development, 

Cooperative League of the United States. 

Council of Jewish Federations and Welfare 
Funds, 

Family Service Association of America, 

Georgia Municipal Association. 

Group Health Association of America. 

Industrial Union Department, AFL-CIO. 

Methodist Church: Board of Christian 
Social Concerns. 

National Association for the Advancement 
of Colored People. 

National Association of County Officials. 

National Association of Home Builders. 

National Association of Housing and Rede- 
velopment Officials. 

National Association of Social Workers. 

National Catholic Community Services. 

National Conference of Catholic Charities. 

National Council of Catholic Men. 

National Council of Catholic Women, 

National Council of Senior Citizens, 

National Farmers Union. 

National Federation of Settlements and 
Neighborhood Centers, 

National Governors’ Conference. 

National Housing Conference. 

National Jewish Welfare Board. 

National League of Cities. 

National Medical Association. 

National Recreation and Park Association. 

National Urban League. 

Pennsylvania League of Cities. 

Presbyterian Church, U.S.A. 

Tennessee Municipal League. 

Union of American Hebrew Congregations. 

U.S. Conference of Mayors. 


Mr. MUSKIE. Mr. President, the 
pending amendment, in effect, places be- 
fore the Senate an issue which goes to 
the heart of the pending bill. The pro- 
posal of the distinguished Senator from 
Texas [Mr. Tower] is to strike from the 
bill the program authorizations of $400 
million in fiscal year 1968 and $500 mil- 
lion in fiscal year 1969. 

The amendment of the Senator from 
Texas would retain in the bill the plan- 
ning authorization of $12 million for the 
current fiscal year and $12 million for 
the following fiscal year. In effect, this 
would strike out the demonstration 
cities program. In effect this would re- 
quire that the Congress again consider 
proposals for authorizations of this pro- 
gram after the studies which the Tower 
amendment would authorize. 

The Tower amendment poses the ques- 
tion for the Senate as to whether or not 
the problems with which the bill pro- 
poses to deal should be dealt with now or 
postponed until some future time. On 
this point, I believe that all of us in the 
Senate should consider the urgency of 
the 5 it is proposed that the bill 
meet. 

The distinguished columnist Joseph 
Alsop, in the Washington Post of Au- 
gust 5, 1966, had something to say on 
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this point which should appeal to the 
consciences of all of us. Mr. Alsop 
states: 

The right way for all Americans to look 
at the desperate American urban problem is 
simply to think of our great cities as very 
important patients in a very expensive hos- 
pital. 

In a healthy family, the father and chil- 
dren do not complain about being on short 
commons for a while, in order to pay for the 
mother’s medical expenses. And if one may 
be cynical, this tends to be especially true 
if the father, the bread-winner, the source 
of the family’s income and prosperity, is 
the person whose recovery from a dire dis- 
ease is going to cost a small fortune. 

In our almost wholly urbanized America, 
the great cities are the major sources of the 
general prosperity, and they are indeed direly 
diseased. They grow less and less fit for 
human habitation, year by year. They are 
afflicted with the open ulcers that are the 
Negro Ghettoes, which should fill every sin- 
gle American, be he Rocky Mountain sheep- 
herder or Wall Street banker, with inex- 
tinguishable shame. 

Furthermore, because of the population 
trends already examined in this series, most 
of the great cities are threatened with early 
transformation into vast, impoverished Ne- 
gro reservations—city-sized super-Watts, in 
fact. Unless something is done, and done 
soon, to reverse the white emigration to the 
suburbs, that will be the end of the road, 
not just in one great American city, but in 
the majority. 


Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the RECORD two 
articles written by Joseph Alsop which 
also appeared in the Washington Post. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
a follows: 

A MODEST ProposaL—II 
(By Joseph Alsop) 

Why are most of the American great cities 
likely to be transformed into super-Watts? 
Why, in other words do more and more of 
the cities have heavy Negro majorities in 
their school systems, predicting virtually seg- 
regated Negro cities of the future? 

The first answer is the schools. Here in 
Washington, for instance. we have elemen- 
tary schools that are over 90 per cent Negro; 
we have a city-wide population that is two- 
thirds Negro; and we have a voting popula- 
tion that is still only about one-half Negro. 
(These differences appear in all major cities, 
although other cities’ figures are down in the 
scale as yet.) 

But although Washington has already be- 
come a predominantly Negro city, the District 
of Columbia retains a white population of 
about 250,000. There should, therefore, be 
a great many tens of thousands of white chil- 
dren of school age in the District. And in 
reality, there are almost none! 

To be precise, Washington had 26,000 white 
children of elementary school age five years 
ago. It has lost half that number since 
then. And of the 13,000 white children of 
school age still in the District of Columbia, 
far more than a third attend private schools. 

Those figures mean only one thing: That 
nowadays, white families with children al- 
most automatically emigrate to the suburbs. 
That conclusion can be cross-checked, too, 
in half a dozen ways. 

The Southwest redevelopment, for instance 
has caused many white people to return to 
live in the District of Columbia. But of 
these returners, almost none are families 
with children. 

Again, there are two or three Catholic 
parishes in Washington with particularly 
strong parochial schools, As the Negro peo- 
ple moved into these neighborhoods, vir- 
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tually all white Protestant families with 
children moved out, leaving the public 
schools almost solidly Negro. 

But many of the white Catholic families 
have stayed, although the parochial schools, 
too, now have very high Negro percentages. 
This is because the parochial schools, being 
strongly led, have remained as good as ever, 
and the Catholic families therefore saw no 
reason to move. 

It would be unrealistic to deny that the 
cruel fact of race prejudice has played a role 
in the white emigration to the suburbs. But 
the truly dominant role has been played, and 
is still being played, by the schools them- 
selves, 

If the admission of large numbers of dis- 
advantaged children causes a school to go 
to hell in a hack, almost all families who are 
able to do so rather promptly move to a 
neighborhood with better schools—which 
nowadays means a suburban neighborhood, 
And as the Watts Report shows, the racial 
origin of the disadvantaged children has lit- 
tle to do with this emigration. The chil- 
dren’s effect on the school, because of the 
extra burden they inevitably impose on the 
teachers, is the heart of the matter. 

The truth of the matter is that the Jus- 
tices of the Supreme Court left a needed job 
only one-half done, when they outlawed 
segregated schools. Because of this coun- 
try’s shameful history of economic and other 
injustices to its Negro people, the great ma- 
jority of Negro children are disadvantaged. 
Desegregation of the schools should there- 
fore have been accompanied by legislation 
sharply increasing outlays on the school 
systems, and particularly on the great urban 
school systems. 

That can still be done, The question is 
whether it can be done in a way to halt the 
white movement to the suburbs, and even 
to bring a lot of white families back into 
the city centers—thereby making a reason- 
able population balance in both cities and 
school systems, and thus preventing the 
growth of the city-sized super-Watts that 
now threaten us. 

The answer is not just good urban schools, 
which we do not now have. Merely good 
schools are no longer good enough to reverse 
the sinister population trend that may soon 
make our cities into vast Negro reservations. 
The answer, I fervently hope and strongly 
believe, is immensely superior urban schools, 
fine enough to hold and even to attract all 
families that want the best schooling for 
their children. 

If New York spent $1700 per child per year, 
or a bit more than Scarsdale does; if St. Louis 
did the same—in short, if present urban 
school outlays were just about doubled in 
every great city—the cities would soon 
enough have the superior schools that are 
so desperately needed for social-political 
reasons as well as educational reasons. 

That would leave the problem of safe 
streets, which has played a lesser, yet dis- 
cernible, role in the white emigrations to the 
suburbs. For safe streets, more money must 
be poured out, not only on better police 
departments, but also on parks and play- 
grounds and other recreational facilities and 
all the other things that make a city a good 
place to live. 

The total bill, as anyone can see, will be 
astronomically larger than the cities can 
hope to pay. But what if the Federal Gov- 
ernment pays the whole cost of giving su- 
perior schools to the great cities, and further 
lets the cities use their present school budg- 
ets to make themselves habitable once again? 
That question will be examined in the last 
report in this series. 


A MODEST PROPOSAL—III 
(By Joseph Alsop) 
The right way for all Americans to look at 
the desperate American urban problem is 
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simply to think of our great cities as very 
important patients in a very expensive hos- 
pital. 

In a healthy family, the father and chil- 
dren do not complain about being on short 
commons for a while, in order to pay for the 
mother’s medical expenses. And if one may 
be cynical, this tends to be especially true 
if the father, the bread-winner, the source 
of the family’s income and prosperity, is the 
person whose recovery from a dire disease 
is going to cost a small fortune. 

In our almost wholly urbanized America, 
the great cities are the major sources of the 
general prosperity, and they are indeed 
direly diseased. They grow less and less fit 
for human habitation, year by year. They 
are afflicted with the open ulcers that are 
the Negro Ghettos, which should fill every 
single American, be he Rocky Mountain 
sheepherder or Wall Street banker, with in- 
extinguishable shame. 

Furthermore, because of the population 
trends already examined in this series, most 
of the great cities are threatened with early 
transformation into vast, impoverished Ne- 
gro reservations—city-sized super-Watts, in 
fact. Unless something is done, and done 
soon, to reverse the white emigration to the 
suburbs, that will be the end of the road, 
not just in one great American city, but in 
the majority. 

For the reasons set forth in two previous 
reports, there is only one expedient that 
offers much hope of reversing the present 
urban trend. The great cities must be given 
superior schools—not just good schools, mind 
you, but immensely superior schools, with a 
strong attractive power—and along with su- 
perior schools, the great cities must be given 
the resources to achieve safe streets again. 

That means an astronomical expenditure. 
A good guess is that all the great cities’ 
present levels of spending per child in school 
should be at least doubled. In many cases, 
further funds should also be provided for 
root and branch rebuilding of antiquated, 
jail-like urban schools. And in most cities, 
sums just about equal to the present school 
budgets are needed to get safe streets, by 
more spending on police, parks, recreational 
facilities and other neighborhood-builders. 

How, then, is the job to be done? There 
is no use talking about increasing the cities’ 
tax rates. High urban taxes are another in- 
fluence behind the white emigration to the 
suburbs, Only the Federal Government can 
do the job. 

Yet if the Federal Government is to spend 
many billions per year to cure the disease 
of the cities, this necessarily means discrim- 
ination in favor of the great cities, and 
against the suburbs, the small towns and 
the countryside. Nothing could be more 
politically difficult, yet the job must be done. 

Suggesting remedies is not usually the re- 
porter’s task, but the aim of this series is 
none the less to offer a modest proposal for 
a remedy. We should begin, I think, by rec- 
ognizing that the great cities are not merely 
a major source of the national wealth; they 
are also the sole source of the wealth of the 
metropolitan areas that extend for hundreds, 
even thousands of square miles beyond each 
city’s limits. 

The cities, therefore, may be regarded as 
engines which generate the whole flow of 
Federal revenue from each metropolitan area. 
And the cities are deeply diseased, endanger- 
ing the revenue. Why not, then, take the 
three following steps: 

First, let the President appoint a distin- 
guished Federal commission, or even a series 
of commissions, to trace the true limits of 
the metropolitan areas of each of the great 
cities. 

Second, let the Federal revenues from each 
metropolitan area be ascertained, and let 
the Congress recognize that the revenues 
from each area are in fact mainly generated 
in the diseased city center. 
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Third, let the Congress therefore provide 
that of these revenues from each metro- 
politan area, a generous percentage will be 
returned to each city-center, in order to 
pay for the superior schools that offer the 
main hope of cure for the urban disease. 

In this manner, the subsidies to the cities 
that are so desperately needed will at least 
be placed on a rational basis. If the whole 
school bill is footed by the Federal Govern- 
ment (while the schools, of course, continue 
to be managed by the municipal school 
boards), the cities will then have enough 
financial elbow room to do all the things 
needed for safe streets. 

There are other advantages in the plan. 
The newly traced metropolitan areas could 
later be used as a basis for metropolitan au- 
thorities, on the pattern of the TVA, to 
handle such urban-suburban problems as 
transportation—problems which are so ur- 
gent and grave. The superior schools should 
not merely cure the urban disease; they 
should also open the door out of the poverty 
trap for the children of the urban ghettoes. 

But enough has been said, except for one 

. If you once grasp what this urban 
problem is going to do to the American fu- 
ture, you will automatically agree that any 
effort, any outlay, any sacrifice is justified 
to achieve a cure. 


Mr. MUSKIE. In his series Mr. Alsop 
also suggests some of the treatment for 
this disease which is envisioned by the 
pending measure. He puts his finger on 
education. He suggests a massive Fed- 
eral program designed to create in our 
cities “immensely superior schools with 
a strong attractive power.” He suggests 
that this would be a significant contribu- 
tion to the treatment of this disease. 

Mr. President, I used the word dis- 
ease” yesterday and today, and I use it 
advisedly because I think that this is 
what we are dealing with. 

Mr. President, I come from a State of 
small towns and small cities. The total 
population of my State, spread over one- 
half of the geographical area of New 
England, is about a million people. The 
largest city in my State has a population 
of 75,000. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The time of the Senator has ex- 
pired. 

Mr. MUSKIE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that I may proceed 
for 3 additional minutes. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. MUSKIE. Mr. President, in terms 
of my State we do not face a problem 
which calls for the kind of program 
which the pending measure proposes. 
My State is 1 of 50 States. More im- 
portant, it is one part of a great country. 
Ever since we began this country, operat- 
ing under the Constitution, we have been 
aiming at the objective of creating one 
country. Indeed, the establishment of 
the Constitution in the first instance, as 
a substitute for the Articles of Confed- 
eration, had the objective of creating a 
single nation out of 13 quarrelsome col- 
onies. 

This objective of creating one country, 
a whole country of citizens, all of them 
equal with each other, has been our ob- 
jective for 180 years. The stark fact is 
that this year 1966 we are not yet one 
country. We are not yet a whole coun- 
try. We are not yet a completely healthy 
country. We are not yet a completely 
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free country, that is to say free from in- 
stability, disorder and many other prob- 
lems. 

I think that the series which has been 
written by Joseph Alsop pinpoints this 
fact. I think the headlines that have 
been staring at us in the newspapers of 
the Nation throughout this hot summer 
pinpoint this fact. The restlessness, in- 
stability, disorder, the violence which 
stems and grows from these diseased 
areas in our cities is testimony to that 
fact. 

It is because of my concern that we 
live in one country, that we live in a 
whole country, that our citizens be free 
and equal, that this Senator, from a 
small, rural State, and without great 
cities, has undertaken to manage the bill, 
has undertaken to contribute to its au- 
thorship, and has undertaken to set forth 
the ideas it encompasses. 

It is vital to my State that we deal 
with this problem which is plaguing 
metropolitan areas and the great cities 
of our country. As Mr. Alsop puts it, 
cities are the generators of prosperity in 
this country. Without them, we cannot 
hope to be viable economically, politi- 
cally, or ideologically. We cannot hope 
to sustain our image before the world, 
but more importantly, we cannot hope to 
survive as a country and as a society 
which has meaning for its individual 
citizens. 

Mr. President, this bill will launch an 
experiment. There are those who would 
like to see more specific and detailed 
blueprints of the experiment before it is 
launched. The point is that the prob- 
lem is so great, the disease so virulent 
and spreading so rapidly, that we must 
undertake to learn as we go along. We 
must dare to experiment. We must come 
to grips with the problem. We cannot 
afford the delay, the study, and the pro- 
crastination which the Tower amend- 
ment proposes. We have got to get on 
with the job. 

Mr. President, before I undertook to 
manage the bill, some 6 to 8 weeks ago, 
one of my conditions was that I would be 
given the opportunity to write safeguards 
into the bill which would insure that it 
would not launch irresponsible experi- 
mentation, that it would focus upon the 
problem, that it would not and could not 
be diverted into irrelevant directions, 
that it would not become a giant boon- 
doggle and pork barrel, but that it would, 
indeed, focus the country’s resources 
upon this disease. 

That is what we have tried to do with 
this bill. It is not a perfect bill. I hope 
that if the bill is enacted by Congress 
and signed by the President, we will learn 
valuable lessons which will enable us to 
do an evermore effective job in dealing 
with this disease. 

That is our hope. That was our plan. 
That is how the bill was written. But, 
just because it is not perfect, because it 
is not based upon complete informa- 
tion—which is not available—because it 
does not have the detailed blueprints, is 
no justification for further postpone- 
ment and procrastination. We have 
postponed and procrastinated too long. 

If we had applied this kind of experi- 
mental medicine a little earlier, we might 
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not now have the problem in its present 
virulent state. 

Indeed, the Tower amendment pro- 
poses for us the single, most important 
issue in the bill. We might just as well 
be voting on final passage. Essentially 
the same issue is involved. Obviously, 
the issue has been raised in the form of 
this amendment in order to give oppo- 
nents of the bill more than one crack at 
it. They are going to try to kill it with 
this amendment. If they lose, then they 
may try another cutting amendment of 
lesser scope. 

This is a heel-dragging, a foot-drag- 
ging amendment, designed to prevent us 
from coming to grips with the problem. 

We cannot afford it. 

I suggest that if I came from a metro- 
politan city State my motives might be 
suspect; but I do not come from such a 
State. Politically, it could be argued 
persuasively that I would be better off 
voting against the bill, let alone manag- 
ing it on the floor of the Senate. But, 
as Americans, as Mr. Alsop pointed out, 
the condition in our cities in the Negro 
ghettos should fill every single American, 
be he Rocky Mountain sheepherder or 
Wall Street banker, with inextinguish- 
able shame. 

Mr. President, I suggest that emotional 
shame should be stimulated by these con- 
ditions and that we should have the cour- 
age and the will to come to grips with the 
problem. What we are talking about in 
terms of our resources, our gross national 
product, is negligible. 

A week ago today, the Senate voted to 
add to the college housing program an 
increment of $900 million. 

By coincidence, that figure is exactly 
the amount of money involved in the 
demonstration cities program. 

Who supported that proposal to add 
$900 million to our college housing 
program? 

The distinguished author of the pend- 
ing amendment, the Senator from Texas 
(Mr. Tower], who also signed the minor- 
ity report along with two other signers, 
the distinguished Senator from South 
Carolina [Mr. THURMOND], and the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Iowa [Mr. 
HICKENLOOPER], all three of whom have 
stated in the minority report on the bill 
that we cannot afford, with the economy 
moving in high gear, to add these new 
programs. 

Yet, we are willing to spend $900 mil- 
lion—which the committee did not ap- 
prove—for college housing, but refuse 
to spend $900 million to deal with the 
problem of demonstration cities. 

Mr. President, I suggest that they 
search their consciences and decide 
whether they should not shift their sup- 
port from the college housing $900 mil- 
lion to the demonstration cities $900 
million. 

The minority report states that there 
must be a sense of priorities. 

Mr. President, what should that order 
of priorities be as between these two 
programs? 

It is true that we face a college hous- 
ing shortage. It is also true that we face 
a shortage of space in our institutions 
of higher education for the floodtide of 
youngsters who need to be served by 
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them, this year, and in the years to come, 
I do not minimize that problem at all, 
but it is not one which will lead to in- 
stability in this country. It is not one 
which will lead to disorder and violence 
in our cities. 

Which is the more pressing demand 
for the $900 million which these gentle- 
men who wrote the minority reports are 
willing to spend on college housing, but 
are unwilling to spend on the disease 
which is running rampant and virulent 
throughout the cities of our land? 

I know what my order of priorities is, 
Mr. President. I say that if we are going 
to spend that $900 million, as between 
these two programs, we should spend it 
on our cities. 

That is the issue raised by the Tower 
amendment. 

I do not quarrel at all with the motiva- 
tion of the opponents, or question their 
sincerity or integrity, but, in my opinion, 
their order of priorities is misplaced. 

In the Housing Committee, we dis- 
cussed four bills all at once at the same 
committee session; namely, mass trans- 
portation, the FNMA bill to stimulate 
the flow of mortgage funds into housing 
construction, the housing and urban de- 
velopment bill, and the Demonstration 
Cities bill. 

The issue of college housing was raised, 
and it was agreed to hold the line and 
not increase it. 

It was voted unanimously to cut the 
demonstration cities program by $1.4 
billion, because we were all concerned 
about not adding too much to the fires 
of inflation. Thus, the spirit of restraint 
motivated all members of the committee. 
The package reported by the commit- 
tee—four bills—refiected that spirit of 
restraint; yet, on the floor of the Senate, 
a week ago today, three of the signers of 
the minority report on the demonstra- 
tion cities bill voted to spend another 
$900 million. In effect they said that it 
is more important to spend that money 
on the college housing program than on 
this burning problem which is afflicting 
our cities. 

So, Mr. President, on the basis of my 
order of priorities, on the basis of the 
relative importance of the two problems 
which are involved, I urge the Senate 
to reject the Tower amendment which, I 
repeat, puts the heart of the bill before 
us as an issue, and to go on from that 
point to pass the bill. 

Mr. MUSKIE. Mr. President, I yield 
myself 2 minutes. 

I might say that, without opposition 
present on the floor, this is something like 
punching at a pillow. I am not sure 
Iam making myself persuasive on absent 
Senators, but I do want to make the 
Recorp and make one further point in 
connection with the Tower amendment. 

The principal argument of the Senator 
from Texas for his amendment, and in- 
deed the principal argument of those in 
opposition to the bill, is the alleged in- 
flationary effect of the demonstration 
cities program. 

May I say on this point, the program 
funds $900 million as the amount to be 
spent for it. As a matter of fact, the bill 
provides only $12 million for fiscal year 
1967 unless the urban renewal increase 
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would become operative, as contrasted 
with $300 million of additional college 
housing which the minority members of 
this subcommittee supported last week. 

So only $12 million is provided for fis- 
cal 1967. Four hundred million dollars 
is provided for grants in fiscal 1968 and 
$500 million for fiscal 1969, but no part 
would be spent before June 30, 1967. 

For the most part, because of the lead- 
time involved in developing and planning 
comprehensive programs, most of the 
money will be spent in 1968 and 1969. 

To the extent that we can expedite 
implementation of the program, we will 
undertake to advance this spending dead- 
line which I have indicated, but in the 
realities of the situation of the present, 
the here and now, with the economy 
moving in high gear, as the opposition to 
this legislation has put it, this spending 
is not to take place in any substantial 
way now or in the immediate future. 

Mr. President, I suggest the absence of 
a quorum. 

Mr. President, I withdraw that sugges- 
tion, and I yield 1 minute to the Senator 
from Kansas [Mr. CARLSON] on. the 
amendment, 

Mr. CARLSON. I should like to call 
to the attention of the acting chairman 
of the committee the fact that I have an 
amendment pending that I shall be 
pleased to have called up at this time, if 
the acting chairman would care to with- 
draw the pending amendment tempo- 
rarily. 

Mr. MUSKIE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Tower 
amendment be laid aside temporarily for 
that purpose. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Is there objection? Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, I have 
an amendment at the desk, which I ask 
the clerk to state. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The amendment of the Senator 
from Kansas will be stated. 

The legislative clerk read the amend- 
ment (No. 749) as follows: 

On page 31, line 11, delete period and in- 
sert: “or a statewide agency or instrumental- 
ity of its political subdivision designated by 
such chief executive.” 


Mr.CARLSON. Mr. President, Senate 
bill 3708 provides for an orderly develop- 
ment of the metropolitan areas of our 
Nation, with which I am in accord. 

The major cities of my State have ex- 
pressed their strong interest in the legis- 
lation. They see in this bill hope for 
valuable tools to aid them in the resolu- 
tion of many local problems which typify 
urban communities all over America. 

There are other reasons for my con- 
viction that this legislation should be 
approved at this time. 

First, we need to recognize that the 
Congress has heretofore approved some 
170 programs of aid to State and local 
governments. These now provide almost 
$15 billion in Federal funds. Of course, 
not all of this money goes to cities. Much 
of it is used for State-administered wel- 
fare, education, highway, and institu- 
tional programs. Nevertheless, a very 
significant sum finds its way into units 
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of government within cities or to deal 
with problems of people who live in cities. 

It can be said that our justification 
for approving these many aid programs 
over the years has been to improve the 
opportunities and environment for the 
people of this Nation. With three-quar- 
ters of the people living in urban centers, 
it is obvious that, one way or another, 
the impact of many Federal aids—by 
whoever administered—is most dra- 
matically judged in the urban context. 

Now it seems to me that our categorical 
aid approach has resulted in many justi- 
fiable programs falling far short of their 
potential because they compete or over- 
lap with other federally aided programs. 
Our real need is to coordinate these pro- 
grams at the point of use. They must 
be packaged into a total program, along 
with local public and private resources 
and programs to concentrate on the most 
critical problems as determined locally 
by careful community analysis. Unless 
this is done, we will go on increasing, 
year after year, the number of categori- 
cal aid programs further compounding 
the confusion of State and local admin- 
istrators and the public. 

The city demonstration bill does just 
that. In simple terms it says to each 
city, you prepare a comprehensive plan 
for correcting the human and physical 
problems of the most inadequate areas 
of your community and include in that 
plan a proposal for the coordinated use 
of existing Federal aid programs. To 
provide the inducement or leverage to 
secure coordination—and of course to 
fill in some financial gaps—the bill pro- 
poses to pay an additional share of the 
non-Federal cost of the total program. 

The plan, as I understand it, is locally 
conceived and locally implemented. The 
Federal aids to be used are already au- 
thorized, funded, and in use. All we are 
provided in addition here is a nominal 
sum to aid in planning and an annual 
inducement to coordination which is less 
than one-thirtieth of our present annual 
State and local aid bill. 

Second, I want to point out that our 
present aid system has had a very unfor- 
tunate effect on local general govern- 
ment—cities and counties. It has frag- 
mented community policymaking and it 
has dismembered local government ad- 
ministration. We have reached the point 
where at the end of each Federal-aid 
string is a local agency, department, or 
constituency which is expected to follow 
Federal direction or receive no benefits. 
Local government has been seriously 
weakened and finds it difficult to respond 
as the result of the divide-and-conquer 
concept of existing Federal aid. 

The inducements contained in the 
demonstration cities bill, encouraging di- 
verse interests to sit down together to 
coordinate their individual programs, 
resources, and talents under the super- 
vision of the city government or city 
demonstration agency, will materially 
aid in strengthening local government 
and reducing the possibility of detailed 
Federal intervention. 

We are an urban nation. We have 
urban problems. Urban problems com- 
pel the attention of Congress. They re- 
quire adequate fiscal resources. They 
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demand the fostering of strong local 
government. This bill is a realistic rec- 
ognition of these needs of our times. 

I am offering an amendment, which I 
have sent to the desk, which, if approved 
by the Senate, would make it clear that 
the pending bill would provide that either 
a State agency or an instrumentality 
of its political subdivsions could be 
selected if the appointing authority so 
desired. 


Mr. President, I offer the amendment 
as one who has served as Governor, as 
has the distinguished acting chairman, 
and who is familiar with the problems 
involved. 

Mr. President, I suggest the absence of 
@ quorum. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Out of whose time shall this time 
come? 

Mr. MUSKIE. Out of my time on the 
amendment. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. MUSKIE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so or- 
dered. 

Mr. MUSKIE. Mr. President, I yield 
myself 5 minutes. 

I say to the distinguished Senator from 
Kansas that his statement is an excellent 
analysis, in capsule form, of the bill, the 
proposed program for demonstration 
cities, and what it is intended to do. I 
have not seen a better one, and I com- 
pliment him on it. I welcome his sup- 
port of the bill. 

With reference to his amendment, it 
had been brought to my attention yester- 
day or the day before yesterday. I have 
checked it out carefully, and reviewed it 
with the agency. I see no objection to 
it. Indeed, I think it is a modification 
that can be very helpful and useful. I 
would be happy to accept it. 

Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, I ap- 
preciate very much the statement just 
made by the chairman of the commit- 
tee. 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Do both sides yield back their 


Mr. MUSKIE. I yield back the re- 
mainder of my time. 

Mr. CARLSON. I yield back the re- 
mainder of my time. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. All time having been yielded back, 
the question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Kansas. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, I move 
to reconsider the vote by which the 
amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. MUSKIE. Mr. President, I move 
to lay that motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. On whose time? p 

Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that any time con- 
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sumed by any quorum call be charged 
to neither side. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Is there objection to the request 
of the Senator from Texas? The Chair 
hears none, and it is so ordered. 

The clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 


LEGISLATIVE APPROPRIATIONS, 


1967 CONFERENCE REPORT — 
UNANIMOUS-CONSENT AGREE- 
MENT 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that, at 1 o’clock, 
or, if the Tower amendment is still un- 
der consideration at that time, at the 
conclusion of its consideration, one-half 
hour be set aside to consider the confer- 
ence report on the legislative appropria- 
tions bill, the time to be equally divided 
and under the control, respectively, of 
the distinguished senior Senator from 
Delaware [Mr. WILLIAMS], and the chair- 
man of the subcommittee, the distin- 
guished senior Senator from Oklahoma 
[Mr. Monroney]. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none, and it is so ordered. 

Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, a parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The Senator will state it. 

Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, the time 
will not be charged against the demon- 
stration cities bill or against either side. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The Senator is correct. 


DEMONSTRATION CITIES AND 
METROPOLITAN DEVELOPMENT 
ACT OF 1966 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (S. 3708) to assist compre- 
hensive city demonstration programs for 
rebuilding slum and blighted areas and 
for providing the public facilities and 
services necessary to improve the gen- 
eral welfare of the people who live in 
those areas, to assist and encourage 
planned metropolitan development, and 
for other purposes. 

Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that my amendment 
be temporarily laid aside for the consid- 
eration of an amendment to be offered by 
the distinguished Senator from South 
Dakota. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. McGOVERN. Mr. President, I 
send an amendment to the desk and ask 
that it be stated. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The amendment will be stated. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to read 
the amendment. 

Mr. McGOVERN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that further reading 
of the amendment be dispensed with. 


August 19, 1966 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 
The amendment will be printed in the 
RECORD. 

The amendment, ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, is as follows: 


On page 32, after line 14, insert the fol- 
lowing: 
“TITLE IV—-COMPREHENSIVE RURAL 
DEMONSTRATION PROGRAMS 


“Findings and declaration of purpose 


“Src. 401. The Congress further finds that 
a large part of the urban slum and blight 
problem is increasingly traceable to condi- 
tions in some predominantly rural areas 
which are experiencing rapid changes in 
their supporting economy, including towns, 
cities, and other places relying substantially 
upon such an economy for their vitality. 
Perpetuation of such rural blight and lack 
of opportunity in such areas will continue 
to generate an unnecessary flow of such peo- 
ple from such areas to metropolitan centers 
who are without marketable skills or other 
preparation for useful urban roles and who 
consequently gravitate to metropolitan 
slums. The purposes of this title are to pro- 
vide in such predominantly rural areas addi- 
tional technical and financial assistance to 
achieve the purposes statec in Section 101, 


“Basic authority 


“Sec. 402. The Secretary is authorized to 
make grants in amounts certified by the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture as provided by this title 
to enable predominantly rural district dem- 
onstration agencies as defined in Section 411 
to carry out comprehensive demonstration 
programs. The Secretary of Agriculture is 
authorized to plan, develop, and provide 
technical assistance in carying out compre- 
hensive demonstration programs in accord- 
ance with this title. 


“Eligibility for assistance 

“Src. 403. (a) A comprehensive rural dem- 
onstration program is eligible for assistance 
under Sections 405 and 407 only if— 

“(1) physical and social problems in the 
rural area covered by the program are such 
that a comprehensive rural demonstration 
program is necessary to carry out the policy 
of the Congress as expressed in section 401; 

“(2) the program is of sufficient magni- 
tude to make a substantial impact on the 
physical and social problems and to remove 
or arrest blight and decay in entire sections 
or neighborhoods; to contribute to the sound 
development of the entire rural area; to make 
marked progress in reducing social and edu- 
cational disadvantages, ill health, underem- 
ployment, and enforced idleness; and to pro- 
vide educational, health, and social services 
necessary to serve the poor and disadvan- 
taged in the area, widespread citizen partic- 
ipation in the program, maximum opportuni- 
ties for employing residents of the area in 
all phases of the program, and enlarged op- 
portunities for work and training; 

“(3) the program, including rebuilding or 
restoration, will contribute to a well-bal- 
anced rural area with a substantial increase 
in the supply of standard housing of low and 
moderate cost, maximum opportunities in 
the choice of housing accommodations for 
all citizens of all income levels, adequate 
public facilities (including those needed for 
education, health and social services, trans- 
portation and recreation), commercial facil- 
ities adequate to serve the residential areas, 
and ease of access between the residential 
areas and centers of employment; 

“(4) the various projects and activities to 
be undertaken in connection with such pro- 
grams are scheduled to be initiated within 
a reasonably short period of time; adequate 
local resources are, or will be, available for 
the completion of the program as scheduled; 
administrative machinery is available at the 
local level for carrying out the program on a 
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consolidated and coordinated basis; sub- 
stantive local laws, regulations, and other 
requirements are, or can be expected to be, 
consistent with the objectives of the pro- 
gram; the local governing body has approved 
the program and, where appropriate, appli- 
cations for assistance under the program; 
agencies whose cooperation is necessary to 
the success of the program have indicated 
their intent to furnish such cooperation; 
the program is consistent with comprehen- 
sive planning in the entire rural area; and 
the locality will maintain, during the period 
an approved comprehensive rural demonstra- 
tion program is being carried out, a level of 
aggregate expenditures for activities similar 
to those being assisted under this title which 
is not less than the level of aggregate ex- 
penditures for such activities prior to initia- 
tion of the comprehensive rural demonstra- 
tion program; and 

“(5) the program meets such additional 
requirements as the Secretary may establish, 
with the concurrence of the Secretary of 
Agriculture, to carry out the purposes of this 
title. 

“(b) In implementing this title the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture shall— 

“(1) emphasize local initiative in the 
planning, development, and implementation 
of comprehensive rural demonstration pro- 
grams; 

“(2) insure, in conjunction with other ap- 
propriate Federal departments and agencies 
and at the direction of the President, maxi- 
mum coordination of Federal assistance pro- 
vided in connection with this title, prompt 
response to local initiative, and maximum 
flexibility in programing, consistent with 
the requirements of law and sound adminis- 
trative practice; and 

(3) encourage rural district demonstra- 
tion agencies to (A) enhance neighborhoods 
by applying a high standard of design, (B) 
maintain, as appropriate, natural and his- 
toric sites and distinctive neighborhood char- 
acteristics, and (C) make maximum possible 
use of new and improved technology and de- 
sign, including cost reduction techniques. 


“Financial assistance for planning compre- 
hensive rural demonstration programs 


“Sec. 404. (a) The Secretary is authorized, 
with the concurrence of the Secretary of Agri- 
culture, to make grants to, and to contract 
with, rural district demonstration agencies to 
pay 80 per centum of the costs of planning 
and developing comprehensive rural demon- 
stration programs. 

“(b) Financial assistance will be provided 
under this section only if (1) the applica- 
tion for such assistance has been approved 
by the local governing bodies of the rural 
area, and (2) the Secretary of Agriculture has 
determined that there exist (A) administra- 
tive machinery through which coordination 
of all related planning activities of local agen- 
cies can be achieved, and (B) evidence that 
necessary cooperation of agencies engaged in 
related local planning can be obtained. 


“Financial assistance for approved compre- 
hensive rural demonstration programs 

“Sec. 405. (a) The Secretary is authorized 
to approve comprehensive rural demonstra- 
tion programs if the Secretary of Agriculture, 
after review of the plans, determines that 
such plans satisfy the criteria for such pro- 
grams set forth in section 403 and so certifies. 

“(b) The Secretary is authorized to make 
grants to, and to contract with, rural district 
demonstration agencies to pay 80 per centum 
of the cost of administering comprehensive 
rural demonstration programs approved by 
the Secretary of Agriculture, but not the cost 
of administering any project or actively as- 
sisted under a Federal grant-in-aid program. 

“(c) To assist the rural area to carry out 
the projects or activities included within an 
approved comprehensive rural demonstration 
program, the Secretary is authorized, with 
the concurrence of the Secretary of Agricul- 
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ture, to make grants to the rural district 
demonstration agency of not to exceed 80 
per centum of the aggregate amount of non- 
Federal contributions otherwise required to 
be made to all projects or activities assisted 
by Federal grant-in-aid programs (as defined 
in section 112(1)) which are carried out in 
connection with such demonstration pro- 
gram: Provided, That no Federal grant-in-aid 
program shall be considered to be carried out 
in connection with such demonstration pro- 
gram unless it is closely related to the physi- 
cal and social problems in the area of the 
rural area covered by the program and unless 
it can reasonably be expected to have a 
noticeable effect upon such problems. The 
specific amount of any such grant shall take 
into account the number and intensity of 
the economic and social pressures in the sec- 
tions or neighborhoods involved, such as 
those involving or resulting from population 
density, poverty levels, unemployment rate, 
public welfare participation, educational 
levels, health and disease characteristics, 
crime and delinquency rate, and degree of 
substandard and dilapidated housing. The 
amount of non-Federal contribution re- 
quired for each project in a Federal grant-in- 
aid program shall be certified to the Secre- 
tary by the Federal department or agency 
(other than the Department of Housing and 
Urban Development) administering such pro- 
gram, and the Secretary shall accept such 
certification in computing the grants 
hereunder. 

“(d) Grant funds provided to assist proj- 
ects and activities included within an ap- 
proved comprehensive rural demonstration 
program pursuant to subsection (c) of this 
section shall be made available to assist new 
and additional projects and activities not as- 
sisted under a Federal grant-in-aid program. 
To the extent such funds are not necessary 
to support fully such new and additional 
projects and activities, they may be used and 
credited as part or all of the required non- 
Federal contribution to projects or activities, 
assisted under a Federal grant-in-aid pro- 
gram, which are part of an approved compre- 
hensive rural demonstration program. Such 
grant funds, however, shall not be used— 

“(1) for the general administration of 
local governments; or 

“(2) to replace non-Federal contributions 
in any federally aided project or activity 
included in an approved comprehensive rural 
demonstration program, if prior to the filing 
of an application for assistance under sec- 
tion 104 an agreement has been entered into 
with any Federal agency obligating such 
non-Federal contributions with respect to 
such project or activity. 

“Technical assistance 

“Sec. 406. The Secretary of Agriculture is 
authorized to undertake such activities as 
he determines to be desirable to provide, 
either directly or by contracts or other 
arrangements, technical assistance to rural 
district demonstration agencies to assist 
such agencies in planning, developing, and 
administering comprehensive rural demon- 
stration programs. 

“Continued availability of Federal grant- 
in-aid programs 

“Sec. 407. Notwithstanding any other pro- 
vision of law, unless hereafter enacted ex- 
pressly in limitation of the provisions of 
this section, funds appropriated for a Fed- 
eral grant-in-aid program which are re- 
served for any projects or activities assisted 
under such grant-in-aid program and un- 
dertaken in connection with an approved 
comprehensive rural demonstration pro- 
gram shall remain available until expended. 

“Consultation 

“Sec. 408. In carrying out the provisions 
of this title, including the issuance of reg- 
ulations, the Secretary shall consult with 
and secure the concurrence of the Secretary 
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of Agriculture. The Secretary of Agricul- 
ture shall consult with other Federal De- 
partments and agencies administering Fed- 
eral grant-in-aid programs and shall consult 
with each Federal Department and agency 
affected by each comprehensive rural dem- 
onstration program before approving a com- 
mitment by the Secretary of Housing and 
Urban Development to make grants for such 
program under section 405. 


“Indian areas 


“Sec. 409. In the case of rural areas in 
Indian reservations, the Secretary of the 
Interior shall exercise the authorities given 
to the Secretary of Agriculture under the 
provisions of this title. 


“Labor provisions 
“Sec. 410. The provisions of section 110 


shall apply to projects assisted in whole or 
in part under this title. 


“Funding 


“Sec. 4100 (a). There shall be allocated 
for the purposes of this title out of funds 
appropriated pursuant to section 111 (a), 
(b) and (c) and section 113 of this Act, 
a share of funds based on the proportion 
of national population residing in predomi- 
nantly rural areas. 

“(b) Of the sums appropriated for ad- 
ministrative expenses, there shall be trans- 
ferred to the Secretary of Agriculture and 
the Secretary of the Interior such sums as are 
determined by the Bureau of the Budget to be 
necessary to carry out their responsibilities. 

“Definitions 


“Sec. 412. In addition to the definitions in 
Section 112 which may be applicable to this 
title— 

“(1) a ‘rural district demonstration 
agency’ means a town, city, county or any 
local public agency established or designated 
by the participating local governing body or 
bodies to administer the comprehensive rural 
demonstration program for an area; and 

“(2) ‘local governing body’ means any 
council or board haying general govern- 
mental and legislative powers in any munici- 
pality (or two or more municipalities acting 
jointly) or with respect to rural areas out- 
side of incorporated municipalities, any 
county or other public body (or two or more 
acting jointly) having general governmental 
powers. 

“(3) ‘Predominantly rural district’ means 
any district so designated by the State Plan- 
ning Agency and certified by the Secretary 
of Agriculture— 

“(1) which includes at least one urban 
town or place and the surrounding predomi- 
nantly rural territory within convenient com- 
muting distance of such urban center. 

“(2) within which the residents thereof 
carry on their day-to-day commercial, voca- 
tional, public service, social, educational, and 
cultural pursuits; and 

“(3) within which there has been estab- 
lished a district-wide planning board capable 
of planning comprehensively for both the 
urban and rural areas of the district's resi- 
dents, and representative of, and responsible 
to, local governing bodies within the district. 

“Sec. 413. Amend the title so as to read: ‘A 
bill to assist demonstration programs for re- 
building slum and blighted areas and disad- 
vantaged rural areas and for providing the 
public facilities and services necessary to im- 
prove the general welfare of the people who 
live in these areas.“ 


STOP UBRAN BLIGHT AT ITS RURAL SOURCES 


Mr. McGOVERN. Mr. President, I am 
happy to give my support to the demon- 
stration cities bill reported by the com- 
mittee. There are no large metropoli- 
tan areas in South Dakota. However, 
there are smaller and medium size cities 
in South Dakota that might qualify for 
the benefits provided in this legislation, 
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and I am hopeful that if they qualify 
and apply, they will receive favorable 
consideration. 

However, the crisis that confronts city 
life is of immediate concern to all Amer- 
icans—rural and suburban residents as 
well as those who reside in large cities. 
We are Americans together, and even 
the remotest rural resident is not immune 
from the costs and dangers of continuing 
deterioration, blight, and misery in the 
slums of our great cities. It is basically 
in recognition of that fact, as a repre- 
sentative of one of the rural States, 
that I support the effort to regenerate our 
cities. 

Mr. President, there is a serious weak- 
ness in the bill as it has come before us, 
both from the standpoint of equitable 
recognition of the interests of all Amer- 
icans, and from the standpoint also of 
the special interests of the people in 
congested metropolitan centers. A great 
deal of the misery and squalor that in- 
fects our great cities today has its origins 
in depressed rural areas. Many mil- 
lions of the inhabitants of our great city 
slums are recent migrants from farms 
and Indian reservations. During the past 
two decades, there has been a sharp de- 
cline in employment in agriculture. Mil- 
lions of rural jobs have been eliminated 
by modern farming machinery and les- 
sening agricultural opportunities. In 
spite of our generally rising prosperity, 
the creation and persistence of farm- 
bred poverty is continuing. The bill that 
is before us, Mr. President, overlooks the 
opportunity to overcome urban poverty 
at its source. It is both more humane 
and more economical to deal with pov- 
erty in rural areas where so much of it 
begins, before it has been exported to 
the cities. 

At the time of the riots in the Watts 
section of Los Angeles just a year ago this 
month, Chalmers M. Roberts wrote a 
most perceptive report from the riot area 
in Los Angeles in the Washington Post. 
He asked: 

Why did it happen, and why did it happen 
here? 


Then he wrote: 

The story of the Los Angeles riots is the 
story of the American Negro’s revolution of 
rising expectations—not of its successes, 
however, but of its failures. 

It is the story of expectations frustrated, 
of hopes denied, denied specifically to the 
rural and small-town Southern Negro caught 
in an urban world he does not understand 
and whose fruits he cannot share. 


Mr. President, I would like at this 
point to have printed in the Recorp the 
full report by Chalmers M. Roberts in the 
Washington Post of August 18, 1965, 
which is headlined: “Rural Negroes 
Caught in Urban World; Frustration Is 
Blamed for Riots.” 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the Washington Post, Aug. 18, 1965] 
RURAL NEGROES CAUGHT In URBAN WORLD— 
FRUSTRATION BLAMED FOR RIOTS 
(By Chalmers M. Roberts) 

Los ANGELES, Aug. 17.—Why? Why did it 
happen, and why did it happen here? 

The story of the Los Angeles riots is the 
story of the American Negro’s revolution of 
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rising expectations—not of its successes, 
however, but of its failures. 

It is the story of expectations frustrated, 
of hopes denied, denied specifically to the 
rural and small-town Southern Negro caught 
in an urban world he does not understand 
and whose fruits he cannot share. 

And it is the story of men, women and 
children who feel hemmed in by a city police 
force they see as no different from the white 
man's exercise of authority they knew back 
home where they came from in the South. 

It is most emphatically not the story of 
all Negroes here in Los Angeles, certainly 
not of those many thousands who have 
achieved, who have made it. Rather it is the 
story of the other Negro community, here as 
elsewhere in the big cities; the community, 
as Theodore H. White has described it, “that 
is threatened with collapse of all human 
values, all dignity, all function.” 

It is “a feeling of nobodyness and frustra- 
tion,” as the Rev. Thomas Kilgore of the 
Negro Second Baptist Church puts it. Mr. 
Kilgore, who is the Rev. Dr. Martin Luther 
King’s associate here, estimates that up to 
65,000 of the city’s approximately half-mil- 
lion Negroes “are on or below the fringe.” 

These are the people, whatever their exact 
number, from whom came the mobs that pil- 
laged and looted and burned and turned 
their guns on the white man. Hoodlums, 
dope addicts, alcoholics, common criminals 
were among them no doubt. But to lay the 
blame there or to contend, as Mayor Samuel 
Yorty did today, that Communists are at 
fault or, as others have hinted, that Black 
Muslims played a role, is to miss the depth 
of the story of what happened here. 


NEGROES’ “PORT OF ENTRY” 


First, take a look at the area which ex- 
ploded. The urban ghetto known as Watts 
(it was a small town annexed to the city in 
1926) has long been considered “the port of 
entry” for Negroes coming to Southern Cali- 
fornia. Unlike the big Northern industrial 
cities, Los Angeles did not attract the Negro 
before World War II. Only during the war- 
time labor shortage did this golden horizon 
first beckon. The Urban League estimates 
the influx now is about 1000 a month to the 
city. 

Today a sixth of the county's Negroes live 
in Watts and adjacent downtown and 
near-downtown areas have become, in 
words of a University of Southern Cali- 
fornia study, “a convenient dumping 
ground for the problems which the commu- 
nity has failed to solve and which the com- 
fortable suburbanites would rather ignore.” 

In Watts 65 per cent came from the South, 
the rural and small-town South. Today 
Mississippi! and Alabama natives represent 
the most numerous arrivals, whereas earlier 
it was Texas and Louisiana. 

Here the newly arrived Negro family lives 
in crowded quarters and pays high rents, 
if it can pay at all. 

“A lot of people here live in shacks,” said 
a plumber’s helper yesterday in Watts as 
he was boarding up the broken store win- 
dow of his white employer. “Some people 
rent cars for the night for sleeping. And 
don't let a vegetable truck come down the 
street—it will look like a skeleton!” 

The camera these past few days has pre- 
sented Watts to America as an area of sepa- 
rate homes, green lawns, palm trees, back 
yards. But this is an optical illusion, strik- 
ingly different as the outward appearance is 
from Harlem’s slum building or Washing- 
ton’s overcrowded row houses. 

The 1960 population density in Watts was 
14,090 per square mile compared to Harlem’s 
20,000, according to another report. 

John A. Buggs, the Negro director of Los 
Angeles County Human Relations Commis- 
sion, says that “you don’t have 2000 people 
living in one block but many, many homes 
are dilapidated and deteriorating.” 
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“There may be more play areas than in 
Harlem,” says Buggs, “but inside that four 
walls there is very little difference.” 


FEW OWN HOMES 


Most of the homes are rented from ab- 
Sentee landlords; home ownership in the 
city’s poverty area is barely over 10 per cent. 
And repossession of homes by white owners 
is common in Watts. 

In the UCLA study of Los Angeles’ poverty 
problem, just over 13 per cent of the 341,000 
studied were rated as functional illiterates; 
that is, they had less than five years of 
education, 

The disparity in schooling is most marked 
among those Negroes who came here from 
the Deep South. 

These, then, are the people ill-prepared to 
find a livelihood here in Los Angeles. The 
city’s Negro unemployment rate is now 9.6 
per cent and probably double that in Watts. 
Negro Congressman Aucustus F. HAWKINS 
from Los Angeles says that 48 per cent of the 
area’s youth are out of jobs. 

The unskilled predominate, of course, in an 
industrial society calling for more and more 
skills. Yet so cut off from the mainstream 
are these people that the U. C. L.A. study 
found half the unemployed saying they had 
never heard of any of the Federal-state re- 
training programs. 


JOB HUNTING DIFFICULT 


Furthermore, industrial decentralization 
away from the central city here makes job 
hunting more and more difficult. 

Given all these counts against them, it is 
no wonder that Dr. Harold W. Jones, a N 
psychiatrist who heads a mental health clinic 
in the riot area, stresses the disappointment 
of those who come here from the Deep South, 
seeing their great expectations die for reasons 
often beyond their control. 

And so, Dr. Jones says, those who took part 
in the riots “feel morally right about what 
they have done, They look upon it as a revolt 
rather than a riot and therefore subject to a 
different value system. 

“They see their insurrection as an oppor- 
tunity to speak. It is as if they are saying, 
‘It’s better to be feared than to be held in 
contempt,’ ” 

FAMILY PROBLEMS 


Dr, Jones, physician-in-charge of the 
South-Central Mental Health Service, agrees 
that the breakdown of the Negro family 
structure is a principal reason for a lack 
of respect for authority. 

The psychiatrist point out that the typical 
Negro father in low-income areas is a non- 
entity with few work opportunities who is 
degraded in the eyes of his youngsters, by 
the women in his family, by the law and by 
white men in general. 

“It’s far easier for the Negro woman to 
get a job as a domestic than it is for a Negro 
man to get a job,” they say. “When the 
children go to school, they see fathers de- 
picted in books as men who wear white shirts 
and a tie and drive a car, and they know this 
isn’t their father. 

“Then they see him sitting around the 
kitchen drinking beer with his buddies while 
the mother is out working. Too often he 
has little to show the family that he is in 
charge. 

DISTRUST OF AUTHORITY 

“This absence of a figure whose function 
it is to set limits and establish controls 
leaves the children lacking in an essential 
part of upbringing—respect for loving au- 
thority—that will enable them to take on 
a meaningful role in society when they 
grow up. 

“They grow up fighting authority, which 
usually for them is in the form of a police 
officer,” 

This leads you to the problem of the 
Negro and the Los Angeles police. 
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“Every kid wants a car,” says Don Smith, 
the CORE head in the city. “He wants it 
as a social necessity and we have the humilia- 
tion of a boy sprawled against the fenders 
being searched while his date sits fright- 
ened.” 

It is not a matter of “widespread police 
brutality,” Buggs says, but “of insensitive 
use of words and language, sometimes inno- 
cently,” by the police. 

RESENT TAG OF “BOY” 


“To call a man in his 30s ‘boy’ here is as 
bad to the Negro as calling him ‘nigger’ back 
home in the South. The police say ‘boy’ to 
whites, too, but the implication to the Negro 
is quite different.” 

When one Negro is hit by a policeman, 
Buggs says, word spreads fast “and ipso facto 
the whole police force is brutal.” 

Buggs agrees that there is crime in Negro 
neighborhoods “and resistance to legitimate 
police authority among Negroes.” He adds: 

„A situation is thereby created in which 
a police officer believes that he is going to be 
resisted by any Negro as he attempts to dis- 
charge his law enforcement duty, and a large 
majority of Negroes feel that they are going 
to be treated roughly when approached by 
a police officer. These very expectations on 
the part of both parties tend to produce the 
kind of situation that each expects, 

“This phenomenon may be called a ‘self- 
fulfilling prophecy.’” 

POLICE FORCE MAKEUP 


The official Los Angeles police figures show 
a force of 5,000 men, of whom 200 are Ne- 
groes. There used to be two Negro lieu- 
tenants, but both have retired and today 
the 23 sergeants represent the highest rank 
attained on the force by Negroes. 

Of the total force 13 percent, police records 
show, come from the South but this includes 
many of the Negroes. There appears to be 
no record of the political sympathies of the 
Los Angeles police but it is widely believed 
that all over the United States, especially in 
urban areas where Negroes have charged 
“police brutality” as they long have done 
here, the white men on the forces voted for 
Barry Goldwater because he promised to 
uphold their hand more than they thought 
the Democratic Administration was doing. 

Individuals, too, make a difference and 
Los Angeles Police Chief William H. Parker 
is a man who speaks his mind. He is widely 
credited with being a first-class chief in 
terms of normal police work. But he is just 
as widely viewed as a man who lacks political 
tact in dealing with community relations 
problems, especially with the Negro com- 
munity. 

DEPUTY CHIEF CRITICIZED 

His deputy, Roger Murdock, also comes in 
for a lot of criticism. One of the city’s 
intense and voluble Negro ministers, the 
Rev. H. H. Brookins, said the other day that 
“Murdock’s attitude is no less than that of 
Jim Clark in Alabama. Murdock said that 
the only use for Negro police was because he 
couldn't be seen after dark.“ 

The result of all this antipathy, as Mr. 
Kilgore puts it, is that the ghetto Negro “say 
the white police beat us so we'll burn down 
the white man’s town.” 

And Mr. Kilgore adds another factor. 
“The white power structure,” he says, “the 
news media, the government and the police 
do not see Negroes as people but as Negroes.” 

This is the difference, he adds, between the 
fate of the waves of Irish, Italian and East 
European immigrants who came to America 
and in time fought their way up the eco- 
nomic and social ladder and gradually have 
been largely absorbed into what is more and 
more a middle-class nation. The Negro can't 
change the color of his skin. 

The ghetto Negro, those who have not and 
cannot escape, thus form an undigested 
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lump of millions in American society. They 
are in but not of that society. 
HOPE IN POVERTY PLAN 

The Federal antipoverty program, so far 
largely held up here in a political snarl, is, 
in Buggs’ opinion, “absolutely the only hope 
if it is operated as it should be.” 

But time is running out and the problem 
grows. Here in Los Angeles the census shows 
13.5 per cent of the population is Negro, but 
more than 20 per cent of the babies being 
born are Negro. 

The Negro today is more urban than the 
whites. Between 1950 and 1960 two million 
whites in the cities were replaced by two 
million Negroes, so vast was the white flight 
to the suburbs and the Negro migration 
from the South. 

Theodore H White, in his “The Making of 
the President—1964,” notes that whereas to- 
day only Washington among major cities has 
a Negro majority, “by 1980—if the arith- 
metical projections of present population 
trends come to pass—Negroes will be the 
majority in Detroit, Cleveland, Baltimore, 
Chicago and St. Louis.” 

HIGH BIRTH RATE 

White notes that the Negroes’ urban birth 
rate is about 40 per cent higher than that 
of whites. Of infants today under a year 
old, he reports, one in six is non-white and 
one-fifth of all Negro children are illegiti- 
mate. 

What White speaks of in national terms 
is true here in Los Angeles: Fatherless 
babies grow up in a world with no family 
standard of decency—a burden and menace 
to all about them, white and black.” Today 
the Nation’s leaders, nationally and locally, 
are only beginning to recognize the impor- 
tance of a massive birth-control program for 
those countless Negro women who want more 
out of life than a baby a year. 

All this, then, is the story, at least part of 
the story, behind what happened here these 
past few days. It is a story of immense 
problems but not of insuperable problems, 
given their frank recognition and a widening 
determination to resolve them. 


Mr. McGOVERN. Mr. President, the 
central fact that stands out in this ac- 
count is that the transfer of displaced 
and impoverished rural people into the 
city slums does not square with their 
own economic interests, nor the most 
desirable goals of our society. Most of 
these rural people cannot find employ- 
ment in the cities. Their migration 
benefits neither them, nor the national 
economy. 

The most constructive, and the most 
economical course for the Nation to take 
is to raise the level of opportunity in 
rural America so that the people dis- 
placed from agricultural jobs, mining, 
forestry, and other rural occupations, can 
earn decent incomes in their home com- 
munities, rather than yielding to the 
pressures that draw them in a rising 
flood into the chaos of city slums. 

Mr. President, I am proposing an 
amendment which will apply the same 
kind of concerted attack upon the prob- 
lem of poverty and squalor, where much 
of it originates—in the small cities, rural 
towns, and the farming countryside— 
that the bill proposes to apply after it 
has reached the city. 

There is ample living and working 
space in rural communities. There is 
no need for the reckless crowding of 
population into increasingly ugly cities, 
if we take the steps that are needed to 
make rural America more livable. 
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The purpose of my amendment, Mr. 
President, is to provide a demonstration 
that the rural countryside can offer new 
industrial and commercial jobs to the 
men and women displaced from agricul- 
tural employment and that urban pov- 
erty can be cut off at its source. 

Rural poverty is not as highly visible 
as urban blight. It is found along the 
backroads and in the mountain valleys 
and the Indian reservations. But it does 
exist. The proportion of rural families 
in poverty is two times as high as it is 
among urban families. 

Much is said, much is written, much 
is broadcast, much is pictured, of the 
wretched housing of our big city slums, 

But it is generally overlooked that in 
rural areas there are more families liy- 
ing in houses that are unfit for human 
habitation than in all the slums of the 
cities of America. 

According to the U.S. Census of 1960, 
there were 1,390,799 housing units classi- 
fied as dilapidated and unfit for human 
habitation in urban areas. The same 
census reported 1,501,066 dilapidated, 
unsanitary, unfit housing units in the 
rural communities with populations of 
2,500 or less. 

Only 1 in 40 of the housing units in 
urban areas was classified as unfit for 
human habitation in 1960. The propor- 
tion so classified in rural areas was more 
than 1 in 12—more than three times as 
great as the urban proportion. 

Educational disadvantage is a princi- 
pal handicap afflicting rural people. The 
average rural male is about 2 years be- 
hind the national average in schooling. 
Only 30 percent of rural high school 
seniors go on to college, compared to 50 
percent of the high school seniors in 
urban areas. 

Inadequate health care is another 
serious rural disadvantage. Children in 
rural families get only one-third as much 
service time from doctors and dentists 
as do urban children. The death rate 
of children ages 5 to 14 is 50 percent 
higher in rural communities than in ur- 
ban areas. The rural death rate is 
double the urban rate for young people 
ages 14 to 24. 

Unsanitary water supplies and unsafe 
waste disposal facilities, create serious 
and chronic health hazards in many 
rural communities. Yet, modern tech- 
nology has demonstrated that safe water 
and waste disposal is economically feasi- 
ble and practical in rural areas and 
small towns. 

If these barriers to good living can be 
lifted in our rural communities, they 
can attract new industries, to provide 
new jobs for millions of rural workers, 
without forcing them to migrate for all 
too often illusory opportunities in the 
cities. 

The purpose of this legislation is to 
demonstrate ways and means whereby 
the barriers to decent living can be raised 
for city dwellers, how city blight and 
city slums can be corrected. 

The purpose of my amendment, Mr. 
President, is to demonstrate how the 
same ways and means can be used in 
rural communities to prevent slums, to 
prevent city blight, to prevent urban 
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poverty before it reaches the metropoli- 
tan area. 

Iam convinced, Mr. President, that the 
cost of preventing city poverty by at- 
tacking it at its rural origins will be 
far less, both in human suffering and in 
dollars and cents, than the cost of cur- 
ing it after it has reached the metropoli- 
tan slums. 

My amendment recognizes that most 
local rural governments are too small to 
undertake alone either the efforts that 
are needed to raise the quality of life 
for their citizens or to generate the eco- 
nomic opportunity and jobs that are 
necesary to sustain human life in com- 
fort and dignity. The amendment pro- 
vides that groups of local governments 
must work together, both to plan and to 
carry out their development programs. 
It would offer to small cities, and the 
small towns and rural areas tributary to 
them, the same opportunity, if they 
cooperate with each other, that would 
be offered to residents of large metro- 
politan areas. 

Just as the predominantly rural peo- 
ple of South Dakota share with all Amer- 
icans in their interests in reversing the 
decay and misery of the large American 
cities, so do all Americans, city man and 
rural alike, share an interest in raising 
the quality of life in rural communities. 
But for the city resident, rural develop- 
ment is doubly important. It is impor- 
tant to him as a citizen because it will 
strengthen the economy and insure the 
tranquillity of our society as a whole. 
And it is doubly important to him as a 
city resident, because it will help to slow 
down the tide of rural poverty flowing 
into his city slums. It will give to the 
city planners and city officials the 
breathing space they need so desperately 
in order to catch up with and overcome 
the gigantic problems already upon 
them. 

My amendment provides for the same 
sort of rural district or area programs 
provided in the demonstration cities title, 
modified to be applicable to the rural 
areas and Indian reservations. The 
areas must meet appropriate criteria 
comparable to those for cities demon- 
stration projects. They must be certi- 
fied by the Secretary of Agriculture. 

My amendment directs that a portion 
of the funds authorized and appropri- 
ated under the act, based on the propor- 
tion of our national population in rural 
areas, shall be allocated to rural areas. 
Thirty percent of our population lives 
in communities of 2,500 or less. Pre- 
dominantly rural areas will, in some 
instances, include somewhat larger 
towns, but approximately one-third of 
the funds should, in my opinion, go to 
the countryside where much of our ur- 
ban distress is spawned. 

Mr. MUSKIE. Mr. President, I yield 
myself such time on the amendment as 
I may need to respond to the distin- 
guished Senator from South Dakota. 

The Senator and I have discussed his 
amendment privately. I must say that 
the rationale for it, the argument he 
makes as to the nature of the problem, 
the fact that much of the poverty that 
we find in our cities has been transported 
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from rural areas which provide less than 
adequate opportunity—all these factors 
are difficult to dispute. 

In response, may I say to the distin- 
guished Senator from South Dakota, as 
I did yesterday, in connection with an- 
other amendment which was offered by 
the Senator and accepted by the Senate, 
that the city demonstration program in 
the pending legislation is not limited 
to large cities. 

May I again repeat language to which 
I referred the Senator and the Senate 
yesterday. Reading from page 2 of the 
bill, the findings and declaration of 
purpose: 

The Congress further finds and declares 
that cities of all sizes do not have adequate 
resources to deal effectively with the critical 
problems facing them 


Proceeding to language in the same 
section: 

The purposes of this title are to provide 
additional financial and technical assistance 
to enable cities of all sizes (with equal re- 
gard to the problems of small as well as large 
cities) to plan, develop, and carry out locally 
prepared and scheduled comprehensive city 
demonstration programs containing new and 
imaginative proposals to rebuild or revitalize 
large slum and blighted areas; 


So it is the intent of the bill, and of 
those of us who have participated in its 
authorship, that we deal with this prob- 
lem wherever it exists—in the large 
metropolitan areas, in the smaller cities, 
in towns or groups of towns. We recog- 
nize that poverty is not confined to cities. 
It is recognized that poverty, indeed, is 
sometimes transported from rural areas 
to the cities, and so we wish to deal with 
it and its causes. 

May I say, in addition, Mr. President, 
that the base of this demonstration pro- 
gram is made up of existing and current 
Federal aid programs, some 170 of them, 
as the distinguished Senator from Kan- 
sas pointed out earlier this morning. 
These existing Federal aid programs are 
the base, and eligibility under them is 
not confined to the cities. Eligibility is 
open to all citizens in all parts of the 
country, whether they come from 
sparsely settled rural areas or heavily 
concentrated populations in our cities. 
So that our current Federal aid pro- 
grams are the base of the demonstration 
program, and are available to deal with 
the problems that the distinguished 
Senator from South Dakota has spelled 
out. 

Second, it is our objective to coordinate 
these existing programs, and this co- 
ordination effort under the bill is avail- 
able to the rural areas as well as the 
city areas. 

Title III, for example, I point out to 
the distinguished Senator from South 
Dakota, would set up effective centers 
of technical assistance, with particular 
reference to the problems of small towns 
and rural areas, so that they may have 
readier access to existing Federal aid 
programs; so that they may be given 
technical assistance enabling them more 
effectively to coordinate those problems 
and focus those Federal resources upon 
555 problems of rural areas and small 

wns. 
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Mr. President, may I say to the dis- 
tinguished Senator from South Dakota 
that although what is in the bill may 
not be applicable to the problems of rural 
areas in exactly the same way that he 
might desire, the provisions and benefits 
of the bill and the financial resources 
of the Federal Government which would 
be unleased by the bill would be available 
in rural areas—and I believe should be 
made available in rural areas—to deal 
with the root causes of the problem 
which is plaguing our cities. 

Mr. McGOVERN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MUSKIE. I yield. 

Mr. McGOVERN. Mr. President, first 
of all, I wish to thank the Senator from 
Maine [Mr. Muskie] and the Senator 
from Texas [Mr. Tower] for accepting, 
as they did yesterday, the amendment 
which I offered that would permit the 
counties to play a role in executing this 
program; because I think that, in itself, 
will give our rural people a greater voice 
in the execution of the purposes and the 
goals of this program. 

With reference to the further sugges- 
tion that a certain portion of the funds 
be set aside for the small towns and rural 
areas, I am greatly encouraged by the 
remarks the Senator has just made, and 
by the assurance that he provides that 
some reasonable share of the funds will 
be made available to the rural areas and 
to the small cities and towns. 

I believe that it is extremely important 
to recognize that we cannot deal with 
poverty and with congestion and with 
crime and with urban blight in the great 
metropolitan areas alone, recognizing 
that much of it has its origins in the 
smaller towns and rural areas where mi- 
gration is taking place because of the 
absence of opportunities in those areas. 

Do I understand the Senator correctly 
that in his judgment some reasonable 
consideration will be given to the alloca- 
tion of funds to our smaller cities, and 
that not all the funds will go into a few 
great metropolitan centers? 

Mr. MUSKIE. It is tne intent of the 
legislation, as I understand it—and it is 
certainly part of my intent—that all 
facets and all denominations of this prob- 
lem be explored and studied. 

The title of this program was chosen 
advisedly. It is a demonstration cities 
program, designed to demonstrate what 
ought to be done, what can be done ef- 
fectively, to deal with this root problem 
of poverty and social unrest. When we 
deal with a problem of this kind, we 
must be concerned not only with the big 
taproot, but also with the smaller roots 
from which the disease springs. 

I could not agree more with the Sen- 
ator that our rural areas and some of 
our blighted small towns are the source 
of much of the problem that we find in 
our cities. 

So I would say to the Senator that I 
would expect that we would get demon- 
stration city programs in these small 
areas, and I would be disappointed if 
we did not. 

Mr. McGOVERN. I am as concerned 
as the Senator is with the problems that 
have erupted and have caught the head- 
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lines in areas such as Chicago, Watts, 
Harlem, Detroit, and elsewhere. Much 
of the discussion centering around this 
bill had focused on those three or four 
areas in the news. 

It seems to me that it is important for 
us to underscore here and to make some 
legislative history indicating that this is 
legislation aimed at cities of all sizes— 
small, middle, and large—and not con- 
fined to a few areas that happer to have 
caught the news and are in the forefront 
at the moment. 

On the basis of the assurance that the 
Senator from Maine [Mr. Musxrel] has 
given me, and his acceptance of the 
amendment on yesterday, I ask unani- 
Mous consent to withdraw the amend- 
ment from further consideration. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The amendment of the Senator 
from South Dakota [Mr. McGovern] is 
withdrawn. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that I may proceed 
out of order for 3 minutes. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore, The Senator from Tennessee [Mr. 
Gore] is recognized for 3 minutes. 


HIGH INTEREST RATES AND 
HOUSING 


Mr. GORE. Mr. President, the Com- 
merce Department announced on yester- 
day that housing starts in July dropped 
again, this time to the lowest level since 
December 1960. In 1960 we were in the 
depths of the final Eisenhower tight- 
money-induced recession. Purchasing 
power was pinched. Buying had slowed 
down. 

Today, of course, we are not in a re- 
cession. Purchasing power is high, per- 
sonal income continues to grow, family 
formations are high, housing demand 
great. But the housing market is de- 
pendent upon long-term financing, and 
it is here that high interest rates take 
their first big bite. Automobiles and 
other consumer durables, such as appli- 
ances for the home, are next in line. 

The slowdown in housing is already 
being felt in other areas. A constituent 
who has a furniture store in a medium- 
size city in Tennessee wrote to me a few 
days ago to say that he was feeling the 
pinch of the drop in activity in the 
housing market. His furniture and ap- 
pliance sales have fallen off. 

And so it goes. Other industries will 
be next, and, if interest rates are not 
brought back down to a livable level, we 
will soon be in the midst of vaster dis- 
locations. 

Unfortunately, the leadership of the 
Democratic Party has adopted the An- 
drew Mellon-George Humphrey-Douglas 
Dillion “trickle down” theory of govern- 
mental economics. We can expect, then, 
continuation of policies which favor big 
business at the expense of the general 
public and less organized industries un- 
less there is a change of heart in the 
administration. 

The large corporations continue to get 
all the funds they need, and to be com- 
pensated for their contribution to infla- 
tionary pressures by receiving huge tax 
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oe particularly the investment tax 
credit. 

And the Federal Reserve continues to 
push interest rates higher. The Fed, 
however, is not the only one to blame. 

Other agencies continue to do their 
part to push interest rates higher and 
to dispense favors. 

For the past 2 days, the New York 
Times has run front page articles on the 
latest tightening move of the Federal 
Reserve Board. The Fed has raised the 
reserve requirement on certain time de- 
posits to 6 percent, and this will result 
in pulling some $450 million out of the 
banking stream, thus probably pushing 
interest rates even higher. 

But I have not heard anyone mention 
the effect of a private tax ruling which 
the Internal Revenue Service granted 
yesterday for the benefit of George 
Humphrey, Secretary of the Treasury 
under President Eisenhower, and other 
large stockholders in our largest coal 
mining company, Consolidation Coal, a 
part of the M. A. Hanna empire. This 
one ruling will pull $460 million out of 
the banking stream. 

Mr. President, I have touched on other 
unfair, inequitable, and, in my view, il- 
legal aspects of this ruling in remarks on 
the floor of the Senate on June 8, August 
11, and August 16 of this year. I shall 
now only deplore the tax favoritism in- 
volved in this private tax ruling which 
makes it possible for Continental Oil, the 
37th largest U.S. corporation, to buy Con- 
solidation Coal with pretax dollars. 

But this one private ruling, Mr. Presi- 
dent, will pull $460 million out of the 
banking stream by way of a tax deal that 
should shock the conscience of all who 
understand it. 

It can be said in defense of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board, with respect to this 
latest raising of reserve requirements on 
time deposits, that a possible effect will 
be to slow down the rate war between 
banks and savings and loan institutions 
in which large certificates of deposit have 
played a part. I doubt that it will have 
this effect, but in theory it could. 

But I can think of no defense for Com- 
missioner Cohen of the Internal Revenue 
Service in issuing this private ruling for 
a few big stockholders in Consolidation 
Coal who want to cash out. His com- 
plicity in the Du Pont-General Motors 
ruling is remembered, too. 

From the standpoint of tax favoritism 
and interest rates, large vested interests 
have not had it so good since the Hard- 
ing administration. Tax favoritism is 
rampant. Johnson interest rates are 
higher than Hoover rates. 

On his trip to Campobello, I hope that 
President Johnson will take a nap in 
Roosevelt’s bed. Perhaps this would in- 
spire reflection upon the historic tradi- 
tion of the Democratic Party. 


HIGHWAY SAFETY ACT OF 1966 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore laid before the Senate the amend- 
ment of the House of Representatives to 
the bill (S. 3052) to provide for a coordi- 
nated national highway safety program 
through financial assistance to the States 
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to accelerate highway traffic safety pro- 
grams, and for other purposes, which 
was, to strike out all after the enacting 
clause and insert: 

TITLE I—HIGHWAY SAFETY 


Sec. 101. Title 23, United States Code, is 
hereby amended by adding at the end thereof 
a new chapter: 


“CHAPTER 4.— HIGHWAY SAFETY 

“Sec. 

“401. Authority of the Secretary. 

“402. Highway safety programs. 

“403. Highway safety research and develop- 
ment. 

“404. National Highway Safety Advisory 
Committee. 


“$401. Authority of the Secretary 

“The Secretary is authorized and directed 
to assist and cooperate with other Federal 
departments and agencies, State and local 
governments, private industry, and other 
interested parties, to increase highway 
safety. 


“§ 402. Highway safety programs 

“(a) Each State shall have a highway 
safety program approved by the Secretary, 
designed to reduce traffic accidents and 
deaths, injuries, and property damage re- 
sulting therefrom. Such programs shall be 
in accordance with uniform standards pro- 
mulgated by the Secretary. Such uniform 
standards shall be expressed in terms of per- 
formance criteria. Such uniform standards 
shall be promulgated by the Secretary so as 
to improve driver performance (including, 
but not limited to, driver education, driver 
testing to determine proficiency to operate 
motor vehicles, driver examinations (both 
physical and mental) and driver licensing) 
and to improve pedestrian performance. In 
addition such uniform standards shall in- 
clude, but not be limited to, provisions for 
an effective record system of accidents (in- 
cluding injuries and deaths resulting there- 
from), accident investigations to determine 
the probable causes of accidents, injuries, 
and deaths, vehicle registration, operation, 
and inspection, highway design and mainte- 
mance (including lighting, markings, and 
surface treatment), traffic control, vehicle 
codes and laws, surveillance of traffic for de- 
tection and correction of high or potentially 
high accident locations, and emergency serv- 
ices. Such standards as are applicable to 
State highway safety programs shall, to the 
extent determined appropriate by the Secre- 
tary, be applicable to federally administered 
areas where a Federal department or agency 
controls the highways or supervises traffic 
operations. 

“(b) (1). The Secretary shall not approve 
any State highway safety program under this 
section which does not— 

“(A) provide that the Governor of the 
State shall be responsible for the admin- 
istration of the program. 

“(B) authorize political subdivisions of 
such State to carry out local highway safety 
programs within their jurisdictions as a part 
of the State highway safety program if such 
local highway safety programs are approved 
by the Governor and are in accordance with 
the uniform standards of the Secretary prom- 
ulgated under this section. 

“(C) provide that at least 25 per centum 
of all Federal funds apportioned under this 
section to such State for any fiscal year will 
be expended by the political subdivisions of 
such State in carrying out local highway 
safety programs authorized in accordance 
with subparagraph (B) of this paragraph. 

“(D) provide that the aggregate expendi- 
ture of funds of the State and political sub- 
divisions thereof, exclusive of Federal funds, 
for highway safety programs will be main- 
tained at a level which does not fall below 
the average level of such expenditures for 
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its last two full fiscal years preceding the 
date of enactment of this section. 

“(E) provide for comprehensive driver 
training programs, including (1) the initia- 
tion of a State program for driver education 
in the school systems or for a significant ex- 
pansion and improvement of such a program 
already in existence, to be administered by 
appropriate school officials under the super- 
vision of the Governor as set forth in sub- 
paragraph (A) of this paragraph; (2) the 
training of qualified school instructors and 
their certification; (3) appropriate regulation 
of other driver training schools, including 
licensing of the schools and certification of 
their instructors; (4) adult driver training 
programs, and programs for the retraining of 
selected drivers; and (5) adequate research, 
development and procurement of practice 
driving facilities, simulators, and other simi- 
lar teaching aids for both school and other 
driver training use. 

“(2) The Secretary is authorized to waive 
the requirement of subparagraph (C) of 
paragraph (1) of this subsection, in whole 
or in part, for a fiscal year for any State 
whenever he determines that there is an in- 
sufficient number of local highway safety 
programs to justify the expenditure in such 
State of such percentage of Federal funds 
during such fiscal year. 

“(c) Funds authorized to be appropriated 
to carry out this section shall be used to aid 
the States to conduct the highway safety 
programs approved in accordance with sub- 
section (a), shall be subject to a deduction 
not to exceed 5 per centum for the necessary 
costs of administering the provisions of this 
section, and the remainder shall be appor- 
tioned among the several States. For the 
fiscal years ending June 30, 1967, June 30, 
1968, and June 30, 1969, such funds shall be 
apportioned 75 per centum on the basis of 
population and 25 per centum as the Secre- 
tary in his administrative discretion may 
deem appropriate and thereafter such funds 
shall be apportioned as Congress, by law en- 
acted hereafter, shall provide. On or before 
January 1, 1969, the Secretary shall report 
to Congress his recommendations with re- 
spect to a nondiscretionary formula for ap- 
portionment of funds authorized to carry out 
this section for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1970, and fiscal years thereafter, After De- 
cember 31, 1967, the Secretary shall not ap- 
portion any funds under this subsection to 
any State which is not implementing a high- 
way safety program approved by the Secre- 
tary in accordance with this section. Federal 
aid highway funds apportioned on or after 
January 1, 1968, to any State which is not 
implementing a highway safety program ap- 
proved by the Secretary in accordance with 
this section shall be reduced by amounts 
equal to 10 per centum of the amounts which 
would otherwise be apportioned to such State 
under section 104 of this title, until such 
time as such State is implementing an ap- 
proved highway safety program. Whenever 
he determines it to be in the public interest, 
the Secretary may suspend, for such periods 
as he deems necessary, the application of 
the preceding sentence to a State. Any 
amount which is withheld from apportion- 
ment to any State under this section shall be 
reapportioned to the other States in accord- 
ance with the applicable provisions of law. 

“(d) All provisions of chapter 1 of this 
title that are applicable to Federal-aid pri- 
mary highway funds other than provisions 
relating to the apportionment formula and 
provisions limiting the expenditure of such 
funds to the Federal-aid systems, shall apply 
to the highway safety funds authorized to 
be appropriated to carry out this section, ex- 
cept as determined by the Secretary to be 
inconsistent with this section. In applying 
such provisions of chapter 1 in carrying out 
this section the term ‘State highway depart- 
ment’ as used in such provisions shall mean 
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the Governor of a State for the purposes of 
this section. 

“(e) No State activity or project shall be 
approved by the Secretary for utilization of 
funds apportioned to carry out this section 
which would require the expenditure for a 
period of more than three years, from the 
date of approval of such activity or project, 
of Federal funds appropriated under author- 
ity of this section. 

“(f) Uniform standards promulgated by 
the Secretary to carry out this section shall 
be developed in cooperation with the States, 
their political subdivisions, appropriate Fed- 
eral departments and agencies, and such 
other public and private organizations as 
the Secretary deems appropriate. 

“(g) The Secretary may make arrange- 
ments with other Federal departments and 
agencies for assistance in the preparation 
of uniform standards for the highway safety 
programs contemplated by subsection (a) 
and in the administration of such programs. 
Such departments and agencies are directed 
to cooperate in such preparation and ad- 
ministration, on a reimbursable basis. 

“(h) Nothing in this section authorizes 
the appropriation or expenditure of funds 
for (1) highway construction, maintenance, 
or design (other than design of safety fea- 
tures of highways to be incorporated into 
standards) or (2) any purpose for which 
funds are authorized by section 403 of this 
title. 


“§ 403. Highway safety research and develop- 
ment 

“The Secretary is authorized to use funds 
appropriated to carry out this section to 
carry out safety research which he is author- 
ized to conduct by subsection (a) of section 
307 of this title. In addition, the Secretary 
may use the funds appropriated to carry out 
this section, either independently or in co- 
operation with other Federal departments 
or agencies, for (1) grants to State or local 
agencies, institutions, and individuals for 
training or education of highway safty per- 
sonnel, (2) research fellowships in highway 
safety, (3) development of improved acci- 
dent investigation procedures, (4) emergency 
service plans, (5) demonstration projects, 
and (6) related activities which are deemed 
by the Secretary to be necessary to carry out 
the purposes of this section, 


“$404. National Highway Safety Advisory 
Committee 

“(a) There is hereby established in the 
Department of Commerce a National High- 
way Safety Advisory Committee composed 
of the Secretary, who shall be Chairman, 
the Federal Highway Administrator, and 
twenty-nine members appointed by the Pres- 
ident as follows: 

(1) six from among persons who are chief 
executives of States or political subdivisions, 

(2) four from among persons who are 
public administrators in the fields of high- 
way safety, 

“(3) four from affected industries, 

“(4) one from among automotive engi- 
neers, one from among highway engineers, 
and one from among traffic engineers, 

“(5) four from among persons who are 
research scientists in the flelds of highway 
safety, and 

“(6) eight from among the general pub- 
lic, except that at least one so appointed 
shall be a lawyer, one a doctor, one a farm- 
er, and one an educator. 

„(b) Each member appointed by the Pres- 
ident shall hold office for a term of four 
years, except that (1) any member appointed 
to fill a vacancy occurring prior to the ex- 
piration of the term for which his prede- 
cessor was appointed shall be appointed for 
the remainder of such term, and (2 )the 
terms of office of members first taking office 
after the date of enactment of this section 
shall expire as follows: seven at the end of 
one year after such date, seven at the end of 
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two years after such date, seven at the end 
of three years after such date, and eight at 
the end of four years after such date, as 
designated by the President at the time 
of appointment, and (3) no person appointed 
pursuant to paragraph (1) or (2) of sub- 
section (a) of this section shall hold office 
as a member of the Committee after he 
ceases to serve as a chief executive, or public 
administrator, as the case may be, and (4) 
the term of any member shall be extended 
until the date on which the successor’s ap- 
pointment is effective. 

“(c) Members of the Committee who are 
not officers or employees of the United 
States shall, while attending meetings or 
conferences of such Committee or otherwise 
engaged in the business of such Committee, 
be entitled to receive compensation at a rate 
fixed by the Secretary, but not exceeding 
$100 per diem, including traveltime, and 
while away from their homes or regular places 
of business they may be allowed travel ex- 
penses, including per diem in lieu of sub- 
sistence, as authorized in section 5 of the 
Administrative Expenses Act of 1946 (5 U.S.C. 
73b-2) for persons in the Government sery- 
ice employed intermittently. 

d) The National. Highway Safety Ad- 
visory Committee shall advise, consult with, 
and make recommendations to, the Secretary 
on matters relating to his activities and 
functions in the field of highway safety. The 
Committee is authorized (1) to review re- 
search projects or programs in the field of 
highway safety and recommend to the Sec- 
retary for prosecution under this title, any 
such projects which it believes show prom- 
ise of making valuable contributions to hu- 
man knowledge with respect to the cause 
and prevention of highway accidents; (2) to 
review, prior to issuance, standards proposed 
to be issued by order of the Secretary under 
section 402(a) of this title and to make rec- 
ommendations thereon. Such recommenda- 
tions shall be published in connection with 
the Secretary’s determination or order, and 
shall be reported annually to Congress. 

“(e) The National Highway Safety Advisory 
Committee shall meet from time to time as 
the Secretary shall direct, but at least once 
each year. 

“(f) The Secretary shall provide to the 
National Highway Safety Committee from 
among the personnel and facilities of the 
Department of Commerce such staff and fa- 
cilities as are necessary to carry out the 
functions of such Committee.” 

Sec. 102. (a) Sections 135 and 318 of title 
23 of the United States Code are hereby 

ed. 

(b)(1) The analysis of chapter 1 of title 
23, United States Code, is hereby amended 
by deleting: 

“135. Highway safety programs.” 

(2) The analysis of chapter 3 of title 23, 
United States Code, is hereby amended by 
deleting: 

“313. Highway safety conference.” 

(3) There is hereby added at the end of 
the table of chapters at the beginning of 
title 23, United States Code, the SDE: 
“4, Highway safety—— aga 

Sec, 103. Section 307 of title 23, del 
States Code, is amended (1) by inserting 
in subsection (a) thereof immediately aft- 
er “section 104 of this title” the following: 
“, funds authorized to carry out section 403 
of this title,” and (2) by adding at the end 
of such section the following new subsec- 
tion; 

“(d) As used in this section the term 
‘safety’ includes, but is not limited to, high- 
way safety systems, research, and develop- 
ment relating to vehicle, highway, and driver 
characteristics, accident investigations, com- 
munications, emergency medical care, and 
transportation of the injured.” 

Sec. 104. For the purpose of carrying out 
section 402 of title 23, United States Code, 
there is hereby authorized to be appropriated 
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the sum of $55,000,000 for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1967; $80,000,000 for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1968; and $80,- 
000,000 for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1969. 

Src. 105. For the purpose of carrying out 
sections 307(a) and 403 of title 28, United 
States Code, there is hereby authorized to 
be appropriated the additional sum of $10,- 
000,000 for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1967; $20,000,000 for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1968; and $25,000,000 for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1969. 

Sec. 106. The highway trust fund estab- 
lished by section 209 of the Highway Revenue 
Act of 1956 shall not be available for any 
appropriation to carry out sections 131, 136, 
319(b) or chapter 4 of title 23 of the United 
States Code in an aggregate amount which 
exceeds the amount of tax that would be 
imposed under section 4061(a)(2) of the 
Internal Revenue Code of 1954 if such sec- 
tion imposed a tax at the rate of 1 per 
centum plus such additional amounts as are 
appropriated from the general fund to the 
highway trust fund for such purposes, but 
the total of all appropriations made from 
such fund to carry out these sections shall 
never exceed the total of all appropriations 
made to such fund based on the imposition 
of such tax plus such additional amounts as 
are appropriated from the general fund to 
the highway trust fund for such purposes. 

Sec. 107. All facts contained in any report 
of any Federal department or agency or any 
officer, employee, or agent thereof, relating 
to any highway traffic accident or the in- 
vestigation thereof conducted pursuant to 
chapter 4 of title 23 of the United States 
Code shall be available for use in any civil, 
criminal, or other judicial proceeding arising 
out of such accident, and any such officer, 
employee, or agent may be required to testify 
in such proceedings as to the facts developed 
in such investigation, Any such report shall 
be made available to the public in a manner 
which does not identify individuals. All 
completed reports on research projects, dem- 
onstration projects, and other related activ- 
ities conducted under sections 307 and 403 
of title 23, United States Code, shall be 
made available to the public in a manner 
which does not identify individuals. 


TITLE IJ—-ADMINISTRATION AND REPORTING 


Sec. 201, The Secretary shall carry out the 
provisions of the Highway Safety Act of 1966 
(including chapter 4 of title 23 of the United 
States Code) through a National Highway 
Safety Agency (hereinafter referred to as the 
“Agency”), which he shall establish in the 
Department of Commerce. The Agency shall 
be headed by an Administrator who shall be 
appointed by the Secretary who shall be com- 
pensated at the rate prescribed for level V 
of the Federal Executive Salary Schedule es- 
tablished by the Federal Executive Salary Act 
of 1964. The Administrator shall be a citizen 
of the United States, and shall be appointed 
with due regard for his fitness to discharge 
efficiently the powers and the duties dele- 
gated to him. The Administrator shall have 
no pecuniary interest in or own any stock in 
or bonds of any enterprise involved in (1) 
manufacturing motor vehicles or motor vehi- 
cle equipment, or (2) constructing highways, 
nor shall he engage in any other business, 
vocation, or employment. The Administra- 
tor shall perform such duties as are dele- 
gated to him by the Secretary. On highway 
matters the Administrator shall consult with 
the Federal Highway Administrator. 

Sec. 202; (a) The Secretary shall prepare 
and submit to the President for transmittal 
to the Congress on March 1 of each year a 
comprehensive report on the administra- 
tion of the Highway Safety Act of 1966 (in- 
cluding chapter 4 of title 23 of the United 
States Code) for the preceding calendar year. 
Such report should include but not be re- 
stricted to (1) a thorough statistical com- 
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pllatlon of the accidents and injuries occur- 
ring in such year; (2) a list of all safety 
standards issued or in effect in such year; 
(3) the scope of observance of applicable 
Federal standards; (4) a statement of en- 
forcement actions including judicial deci- 
sions, settlements, or pending litigation dur- 
ing the year; (5) a summary of all current 
research grants and contracts together with 
a description of the problems to be consid- 
ered by such grants and contracts; (6) an 
analysis and evaluation of completed re- 
search activities and technological progress 
achieved during such year together with the 
relevant policy recommendations flowing 
therefrom; (7) the effectiveness of State 
highway safety programs (including local 
highway safety programs); and (8) the extent 
to which technical information was being 
disseminated to the scientific community 
and consumer-oriented material was made 
available to the motoring public. 

(b) The annual report shall also contain 
such recommendations for additional legis- 
lation as the Secretary deems necessary to 
promote cooperation among the several 
States in the improvement of highway safety 
and to strengthen the national highway 
safety program. 

Sec. 203. The Secretary of Commerce shall 
report to Congress, not later than January 
10, 1967, all standards to be initially applied 
in carrying out section 402 of title 23 of the 
United States Code: 

Sec. 204. The Secretary of Commerce shall 
in consultation with other government and 
private agencies make a comprehensive study 
of alcoholism and the comsumption of alco- 
hol and their effects upon and relation to 
highway safety. Such study shall include, 
but need not be limited to, review and evalua- 
tion of State and local laws and enforcement 
procedures concerning driving while under 
the influence of alcohol, and State and local 
programs for the treatment or rehabilitation 
of alcoholics and habitual drunkards. The 
Secretary shall report the results of his study 
to the Congress not later than July 1, 1967. 
Such report shall include the Secretary’s rec- 
ommendations concerning needed legislation, 
if any. 

Sec.. 205. The Federal Highway Adminis- 
trator and any other officer who may subse- 
quent to the date of enactment of this Act 
become the operating head of the Bureau of 
Public Roads shall receive compensation at 
the rate prescribed for level IV of the Federal 
Executive Salary Schedule established by the 
Federal Executive Salary Act of 1964. 

Sec. 206. This Act may be cited as the 
“Highway Safety Act of 1966”. 


Mr. MUSKIE. Mr. President, I move 
that the Senate disagree to the amend- 
ments of the House to S. 3052 and re- 
quest a conference with the House on 
the disagreeing votes, and that the con- 
ferees on the part of the Senate be 
appointed by the Chair. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Acting President pro tempore appointed 
Mr. RANDOLPH, Mr. GRUENING, Mr. 
Mouskiz, Mr. Moss, Mr. Coon, and Mr. 
Fone conferees on the part of the Sen- 
ate. 


DEMONSTRATION CITIES AND MET- 
ROPOLITAN DEVELOPMENT ACT 
OF 1966 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (S. 3708) to assist comprehen- 
sive city demonstration programs for re- 
building slum and blighted areas and for 
providing the public facilities and serv- 
ices necessary to improve the general wel- 
fare of the people who live in those areas, 
to assist and encourage planned metro- 
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politan development, and for other pur- 


poses. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The question is on the amendment 
of the Senator from Texas [Mr. Tower]. 

Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, I suggest 
the absence of a quorum. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The clerk will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT addressed the Chair. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Who yields time? 

Mr. MUSKIE. Mr. President, I yield 
such time as the Senator from Arkansas 
(Mr. FuLerRIcHT] requires, under the 
pending amendment. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The Senator from Arkansas [Mr. 
FULBRIGHT] is recognized. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
intend to vote for S. 3708, because some- 
thing must be done to arrest the human 
and environmental decay that blights 
the cities of America. No one suggests 
that this bill contains solutions to all 
the problems of our cities. But no one 
denies that solutions must be found. 

Whatever may be the values or the 
shortcomings of S. 3708, it proposes very 
modest appropriations in relation to the 
dimension of the job to be done. It rep- 
resents the labor and conscientious con- 
clusions of one of the great committees 
of the Senate. It comes before us in a 
summer filled with strife and violence 
born of the despair and frustrations of 
those who seek a better life. I do not 
condone or excuse acts of violence, but 
I recognize the need to change the con- 
ditions out of which violence is spawned. 

Mr. President, it has been announced 
that on September 6 the Senate will be- 
gin debate upon another civil rights bill. 
Whatever may be the nature of the bill 
to be debated, it will do nothing whatso- 
ever to enlarge the real civil rights of 
anyone. S. 3708 may be the true civil 
rights bill of 1966, if it can result in pro- 
grams which come to grips with the prob- 
lems of our cities. 

Even if this effort to save urban Amer- 
ica is a failure, it will help guide us to- 
ward more successful alternatives. And, 
hopefully, when the first Americans land 
on the moon several years in the future, 
they will be able to report with pride 
that, in time, the cities of their country 
1 become fairly pleasant places to 
visit. 

I want especially to commend the Sen- 
ator from Maine for his leadership in 
this field. It happens to be one of the 
activities deserving of the highest pri- 
ority in our country today. Unfortu- 
nately this and its allied activities are 
given a low priority compared to the 
space program and our military pro- 
gram. Thus, I particularly wish to com- 
mend the Senator from Maine for help- 
ing us at least to get back on the track 
that we should have been on during the 
past several years. 

Mr. MUSKIE. Mr. President, I thank 
the distinguished Senator from Arkansas 
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for his remarks and for his most welcome 
support of the pending bill. He and I 
concur in our impression of the gravity 
of the problem and the pressing need for 
action. 

As I stated earlier, I come from a small 
rural State, whose largest city has a pop- 
ulation of 75,000. I suspect that there 
may not be another State whose largest 
city is as small in population as mine. 

The majority leader tells me that Mon- 
tana’s largest city is smaller. In any case, 
the point I made earlier is that 180 years 
ago, we undertook the task of building 
one country, a whole country, with all its 
citizens given equal opportunity. We 
have reached this year of 1966, and our 
country is producing goods and services 
at the rate of $730 billion a year, but 
we are not yet one country, we are not 
yet a whole country. 

The $900 million we are speaking about 
today is a small enough beginning for 
such a massive problem and for such a 
worthy objective. 

I deeply appreciate the support of the 
distinguished Senator from Arkansas. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. There is only one 
urban center in my State, a combination 
of Little Rock and North Little Rock, 
split by a river, which is larger than the 
city the Senator mentions in his own 
State. No other urban center is as large 
as 75,000 in population in Arkansas. 
Thus, this is not a program designed to 
be of primary significance to Arkansas. 
Our urban centers are not afflicted with 
any slum areas as serious as those in 
some other States, I am happy to say. 

What I have in mind is of national in- 
terest in this regard because I can see 
how all of our activities, political as well 
as economic, and domestic as well as for- 
eign, are affected by the disease which 
is now spreading through our large urban 
cities. 

My interest is not local. I can assure 
the Senator from Maine that I have no 
great pressures upon me from my con- 
stituents about this bill at all. It is for 
the national interest that I favor it. I 
think it is a serious matter. 

I am very much embarrassed trying to 
give advice to foreigners when I look 
at what is going on in America today. 
How can we presume to tell people in 
other countries how to conduct their 
business, whether it be in NATO, the 
United Nations, or anywhere else, af- 
flicted as we are with riots in Cleveland, 
in Chicago, in California, with general 
unrest, and especially the shootings 
which have recently occurred? 

In that connection, I have never seen 
such an outbreak of such barbarous 
shootings as the one in Austin, Tex., at 
the University there, a few days ago, 
23 Well as the killing of the eight nurses 
in Chicago where the same kind of thing 
took place. 

Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Arkansas yield at that 
point? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. It seems to me 
that this is a symptom of a deep unrest, 
of a malaise, a display of the evils of 
our society. One of these evils is the 
deplorable condition of our great cities 
today. 

Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Arkansas yield? 
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Mr. FULBRIGHT. I am happy to 
yield to the Senator from Texas. 

Mr. TOWER. It should be noted that 
the tragic Whitman episode in Austin, 
Tex., was committed by a man who did 
not come from a socially disadvantaged 
group. He probably belonged to a mid- 
dle income or a fairly well-to-do family. 

By the way, he was a Floridian and not 
a Texan. 

This sort of psychosis can occur in 
persons who are not necessarily socially 
disadvantaged. I do not believe that we 
are going to wipe out psychotic crimes 
by passing a demonstration cities bill. 

Mr. MUSKIE. To dismiss the Whit- 
man tragedy is not to solve the problem 
of our cities. If rebuttal to the demon- 
stration cities program is the Whitman 
episode 

Mr. TOWER. Of course, that is not 
a total rebuttal. 

Mr. MUSKIE. It is not the result of 
the blight on our cities, then the case 
falls. I could not agree with the Sen- 
ator from Arkansas more. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I think the Sen- 
ator from Texas [Mr. Tower] takes a 
much too narrow view of the afflictions 
which arise in our society. An atmos- 
phere, an attitude develops from the con- 
ditions which I mention. This constant 
agitation over racial matters which has 
been burdening us for many, many years, 
creates an apprehension, a nervousness 
that finally leads to mental problems and 
mental imbalance throughout the coun- 
try. Generally, I think it has a connec- 
tion with the distortions in our society. 

In a veterans hospital in my State, 
there is a crowded waiting room for men- 
tal patients, although there are other 
rooms available for other kinds of pa- 
tients. 

Again, this grows out of the conditions 
existing in this country which I think are 
most unfortunate. We live at such a 
fast pace. It is not just all the city. 
Even driving to work, I sometimes get 
caught in a traffic jam. This may not be 
directly related to the problem we are 
discussing, but it does something to one’s 
nervous system. 

It makes me furious that with all the 
skill and technology, the wealth and 
capacity in this country, we cannot man- 
age to get to work with reasonable com- 
fort. I get stuck in a traffic jam every 
now and then, when I drive on Constitu- 
tion Avenue past the Commerce Build- 
ing. Every day, there is some kind of 
congestion in that area, which to me is 
inexcusable. So I try to find a different 
way around that bottleneck. Occasion- 
ally, I am successful. 

As a Senator, I do not have to come to 
the Capitol at a very early hour, al- 
though I am generally here until quite 
late in the day. Most Government 
workers, of course, have a fixed time to 
get to work and they are in much worse 
shape than I am. Yet I try to avoid the 
worst part of that congestion along Con- 
stitution Avenue, either early or late. 
I certainly sympathize with people going 
to and from work. They must feel help- 
less about it. 

We can say that this is a minor thing, 
but they all add up to this imbalance 
which I feel is going on in this country. 
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The country seems to be going crazy, if 
that is possible. 

The priorities exhibited in this body 
sometimes give me great grounds for 
apprehension. We vote $5 billion to go 
to the moon—which is one of the silliest 
undertakings any great nation ever un- 
dertook—and Congress votes $58 billion 
for its defense appropriation, with prac- 
tically no opposition except from a hand- 
ful of Senators. 

Perhaps it has to be done. When it 
comes to the furnishing of essential 
funds, of course it has to be done, but 
not to be able even to reduce it back to 
what the administration’s request was, 
indicates a situation which to me is very 
disturbing. 

We seem to think that the solution to 
all our ills is more and more money for 
arms. That is about what it amounts 
to. It is incredible to me that the one 
great program on which Congress in- 
sists on giving more money than the 
administration asks for is armaments. 
They do not do it for health any more— 
there was a time when they did—or for 
education, but now it is for armaments. 

There is certainly this feeling that we 
are afflicted with terrible ills and that if 
we provide more armaments it will take 
care of them. I do not know why we 
should have provided $500 million more 
than the Pentagon asked for—although 
it will probably not use it—with the idea 
that this will salve our consciences. 

In this week’s U.S. News & World Re- 
port, under the columr. headed “Wash- 
ington Whispers,” it is stated that the 
people of Europe look upon the United 
States as the sick man of the world. I 
recall the time when we used to call 
Turkey the sick man of Europe. 

What are we sick about? It is not due 
to our Treasury, or our financial condi- 
tion, or our supply of food. It is our 
mind or mentality, a lack of comprehen- 
sion of what is going on. I subscribe to 
that view. 

It is evident by the priorities for which 
we vote in the Senate. Day after day, 
with respect to programs like the one 
now before us, we grudgingly grant 
money; but the funds provided for in 
this bill are little more than what the 
Senate added beyond the requests of the 
Defense Department in the bill we con- 
sidered yesterday. We voted over 
$58 billion to build arms, and yet this 
bill goes to some of the sources of our 
trouble. 

I think it is a matter that goes to our 
minds and our attitudes. When an ad- 
vantaged student like Mr. Whitman can 
do what he did, it is even more dis- 
couraging for people who do not have 
those advantages. For people who grow 
up in the slums, perhaps there is some 
excuse for such action, because they had 
no such advantages, but when somebody 
from the middle class becomes disturbed 
and acts this way, who is left? 

I think the Senator from Maine is on 
the right track. I hope he succeeds. 

Mr. MUSKIE. I thank the Senator 
from Arkansas. I make one further 
point. I know of no more root causes 
for instability, disorder, and violence 
than deprivation and discontent. We 
recognize it in our policy of trying to aid 
the underdeveloped countries of the 
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world. We ought to recognize it in our 
own cities. This was one of the causes 
for the original separation of our colonies 
from Great Britain. 

Discontent with our situation and dep- 
rivation are the causes for instability 
and disorder and are more responsible 
for the riots, violence, and restlessness in 
America today than anything else. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. If the Senator will 
yield, particularly when it is inexcusable. 
There is no excuse for it. It is not that 
we do not have money and cannot af- 
ford needed programs. It is because of 
our judgment of what our priorities are 
and what matters we base our priorities 
on. 

What makes me more furious about 
the conditions in the cities is that there 
is no good excuse for it. It is due to 
negligence and lack of interest in those 
conditions, because we spend money in 
other ways. That is what sends people 
off their “rockers” and makes them lose 
confidence in their society. This is what 
raises a question about whether we have 
the right kind of system. I think we do, 
but 

Mr. MUSKIE. I read in the paper 
yesterday the number of families in 
Washington with incomes of over $20,- 
000 a year and the number of swimming 
pools here. We read that 27,000 families 
in the city of Washington have incomes 
of over $20,000 a year, and there are 
1,500 swimming pools. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. How many swim- 
ming pools are there? 

Mr, MUSKIE. I do not have that 
number, but I suggest that the number 
would fade into insignificance by com- 
parison. 

How can we expect people who observe 
all that affluence to be content with their 
lot when they are deprived, when they 
do not have adequate recreation facili- 
ties? The sprinklers had to be turned 
on in the streets to provide them with 
recreation. These 1,500 swimming pools 
were not available to them. The gap 
between affluence and having nothing is 
too much. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Did they not put 
up one of those swimming pools and it 
collapsed? 

Mr. MUSKIE. It was described as a 
collapsible swimming pool, and appar- 
ently it worked. 

Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, I yield 
myself 5 minutes. 

I reject the notion that the United 
States of America is the sick man of the 
world. I reject the notion that we do 
not know or comprehend what is going 
on in the world. Simply because we are 
engaged in a war, many people beat their 
breasts and proclaim the guilt of the 
United States. 

We do not like to spend billions of dol- 
lars on armaments. We are not a war- 
like people. In modern history, the 
United States has not initiated or re- 
sorted to war as a national policy on its 
own initiative. The reason we are fight- 
ing this war and spending this money on 
weapons is that armed aggression has 
been committed against people who are 
not capable of defending themselves. 

If we did not spend any money on 
armaments, we can bet that the Com- 
munist materialists would have taken 
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over this world by now, and we would 
not be here debating the demonstration 
cities bill, because everything would be 
dictated. 

I submit that the people of the United 
States, even those who live in the slums, 
are more privileged than are those who 
live under a socialistic system. There 
are no private swimming pools in the 
Soviet Union, except perhaps those 
owned by the officials. There are no 
private swimming pools in Peking. But 
our people, in all parts of our socioeco- 
nomic scale, even those who have been 
oppressed—and I speak with shame 
about the way we have treated the Amer- 
ican Negro—but even those people are 
better off—and I think they would ad- 
mit it—than are the people of the Soviet 
Union. 

The United States of America is not 
sick. We are a growing, dynamic people. 
We have our problems, yes. From time 
to time we have our psychoses. But I 
still think we possess the genius and 
toughness that allowed us to grub a 
civilization out of the wilderness. I 
think it is despicable that we should hear 
someone stand on the floor of the Senate 
and call the United States sick. 

Mr. MUSKIE. Mr. President, I yield 
the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. FUL- 
BRIGHT] 2 minutes on the bill. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
hesitate to remind the Senator, when he 
says that he does not think the United 
States has ever been a warlike peo- 
ple—— 

Mr. TOWER. I said “in modern his- 
tory.” 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. If the Senator 
will yield just a moment—he does not 
know what I am going to say yet—I re- 
mind him of the war against Spain in 
Cuba. I think that is considered to be 
in modern history, and I think that most 
historians agree we had some part in 
initiating that activity, which brought 
about certain results, as well as our in- 
volvement in the Far East, the Philip- 
pines, with which we are still stuck in 
many respects. That is one instance. 

I think the Senator will recall Abra- 
ham Lincoln, of his party, and his atti- 
tude toward the war against Mexico. I 
have often cited his dissent as a reputa- 
ble precedent for our disagreement with 
this war. I have used it recently. So 
that I do not think that the Senator can 
say that we have always been a peace- 
loving country. 

I am not trying to denigrate this 
country. There is no question that this 
is the most powerful and the richest 
country in the world. We have often 
said that. 

The thing that is disturbing to me is 
that we are beginning to act as have all 
powerful countries in history. I do not 
like that. I want us to act much beiter, 
and much more wisely. If we are to fol- 
low the road followed by the great em- 
pires of the past, we are headed for 
eventual disaster. Not immediately; we 
can withstand a great deal. We can 
lose lots of men; we can spend a lot of 
money in Asia, or anywhere else we like, 
and we can obtain glory, in the process, 
of a temporary nature. 

What I have been trying to say on 
various occasions recently is that this 
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country has the greatest opportunity that 
any country ever had. It is powerful, 
it is rich, and it has great ingenuity, if 
it applies it in the right place. I think 
it is applying it in the wrong place. 

I believe that the good example we 
could set of a fine society here at home 
would be infinitely more persuasive to the 
rest of the world, including the Commu- 
nists, that we have something of value 
for the world, and would do more to un- 
dermine what I consider to be a false con- 
cept of how to organize society—that is, 
the Communist system as promoted in 
China and a few other countries. I think 
such an example would be much more 
powerful than constantly increasing our 
armament and constantly increasing the 
tempo of destruction. 

I realize that this is the old, traditional 
pattern; and it may be expecting en- 
tirely too much to expect the United 
States, which is made up of people who 
came from these ancient traditional em- 
pires, to assume a different role, or to 
follow a different path. Perhaps that 
is idealistic and unrealistic. 

It may be; but I should like to urge 
that we attempt it. I believe that the 
existence of nuclear weapons is a very 
persuasive reason why we should try to 
follow a different course. That is all I 
am saying. If we follow the priorities 
exemplified by the pending bill, and some 
of the others that have been before us, 
we might take a different course. Others 
might rely upon our example as an in- 
telligent, civilized, discriminating com- 
munity, and try to follow our example. 
They might say, “Here is a country that 
knows how to manage its affairs in such 
a Way as we would like to manage ours.” 

As to what I said about Western 
Europe regarding us as a sick nation, I 
did not initiate the idea that we are the 
sick man of the world. That statement 
was made in the U.S. News & World Re- 
port. And the U.S. News & World Re- 
port, after all, is a rather conservative 
organ. . 

Mr. TOWER. I object. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. The U.S. News & 
World Report is the one who says that we 
are regarded now by the most civilized 
part of the world outside of the United 
States—that is, Western Europe—as be- 
ing the sick man. 

This is very disturbing. Would it not 
be a much more powerful step toward 
achieving our objective of a peaceful 
world if they regarded this Nation as the 
outstanding example of an intelligently 
organized and run society? That is what 
I am talking about. Rather than their 
having the other view, and we confirm- 
ing it by voting here the biggest peace- 
time military budget in the history of 
the world—much the largest in peace- 
time; the only one approaching it was 
one we voted during the midst of the 
war. 

But according to the morning paper— 
and I read it just a few minutes ago— 
we are doing everything we can to con- 
firm that view, as I see it. Certainly for 
the last several days we have. We voted 
down efforts to moderate the devotion 
of our efforts and our money to militar- 
ism, and voted to increase the amounts 
for a number of military programs. 
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So I think we are confirming that at- 
titude. I am not at all ready to give up, 
and say this is final. I am only trying 
to persuade the Senate and the country 
to follow a somewhat different course. 
I think we still can, and I hope we will. 
That is all I am trying to say. We have 
not given up. 

But I wish to say this: Every time a 
suggestion is made about a change in the 
present policies, there always creeps into 
the response an implication that we are 
not patriotic and not interested in this 
country. My view is just the opposite. 
If we are really interested in this coun- 
try, would we not like to make it a little 
better than it is? Using patriotism in its 
purest sense, does a true patriot just ac- 
cept everything as is, and deny that any- 
thing can be improved? Is it not more 
patriotic, if I may use that term—and I 
do not like to use these terms—and in- 
dicative of more genuine interest in the 
welfare of this country, to try to search 
always for some way to improve it? 

One way to do that is the manner in 
which the Senate is discussing this bill. 
We have discussed what is wrong with 
our cities, and what is wrong with the 
country. I know there is much that is 
right with the country. Goodness gra- 
cious, we could spend all day talking 
about that. 

But it does no good just to be com- 
placent, and say that everything is placid 
and tranquil. It is not. 

We do have troubles, and we should 
try to get at them. And I suggest to the 
Senator from Texas that those who sug- 
gest there are ways to do things better 
are not disloyal to the United States. We 
are not trying to promote communism. 
What we are trying to do is to make our 
system more attractive, not only to us, 
but to everybody abroad, by making it 
work better and by having better con- 
ditions of life here, which I think would 
appeal far more than going to the moon, 
or having the biggest bomb, or being able 
to kill more people than anybody else. 

I do not think those things appeal 
either to our own people or to people 
abroad. It gives a certain satisfaction; 
power always does, to those who wield 
it. But I do not think it is particularly 
appealing to foreigners, or even to our 
own people. I do not believe the people 
of my State are especially impressed by 
the capacity to go to the moon, or to 
kill 5,000 Vietcong in 24 hours. I think 
they are impressed by these other things 
that we can do and such as we are try- 
ing to do in this bill. That is the point 
I am trying to make. I am not trying to 
denigrate or to run down the United 
States by calling attention to these mat- 
ters. 


We are only trying to discuss the situ- 

ation for the purpose of improving it. 
Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Does the Senator from Texas yield 
to the Senator from Ohio? 

Mr. TOWER. I yield 5 minutes to the 
Senator from Ohio. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, I can- 
not stand silently by while these state- 
ments are being made on the floor. 

The U.S. News & World Report reports 
Someone in Europe as saying that the 
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United States is sick. The premise for 
that accusation is that we have not put 
our fiscal house into order. That is the 
basis of the charge. 

We do know that 15 years ago, we had 
$25 billion in gold and we owed the na- 
tions of the world in American dollars 
about $6 billion. Since that time our 
gold reserves have dropped to $13 billion 
and our indebtedness in American dol- 
lars to foreign creditors has risen to $30 
billion. We have begged foreign bankers 
not to call for payments of our debt. We 
have begged foreign nations to repay to 
us the dollars which they owe. We have 
sought other means to bring our fiscal 
house in order, but have not been able 
to do it. 

The foreign creditors and those who 
undoubtedly were quoted by the US. 
News & World Report are those who 
know of our distressed position with 
regard to fiscal matters. And the ques- 
tion is, who is to blame? 

I have been in the Senate now for 10 
years, and for 10 years I have been argu- 
ing that we must do something to bring 
our fiscal house into order. The Pres- 
ident has begged us, in this session— 
though not in previous sessions—to quit 
spending. But what have we done? We 
have disregarded his request. We have 
spent more than he has recommended. 
And I submit to my fellow Senators that 
when we do that, we are feeding a bane, 
not a boon, to the physical anatomy of 
the United States. We are making it a 
sick nation because of our fear of ful- 
filling our responsibility as Members of 
the Congress. 

Mr. President, in reply to the state- 
ment made concerning the article in the 
U.S. News & World Report, I cannot look 
with favor upon the constant denigra- 
tion of the United States, 

Our Nation has been good to the people 
of the world. We have spent $110 billion 
in trying to uplift the lives of other peo- 
ple. Yet, from the floor of the Senate 
and out of committee hearings, quota- 
tions are broadcast to the world concern- 
ing statements made by Senators. 

What is the substance and the core of 
those statements? 

From the Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions, through statements and through 
question put, various impressions con- 
cerning the United States were given to 
the world, 

The first was that the United States 
is the aggressor in South Vietnam. 

If U.S. Senators make those statements 
what do we expect the Communist and 
our enemies to do? 

The second impression was that the 
United States is seeking to impose colo- 
nial domination upon South Vietnam, 
that it wants to exploit the human and 
natural resources of South Vietnam. 

That is a falsehood. It is completely 
in conflict with the truth. We are not 
seeking to exploit the human or natural 
resources of South Vietnam or of any 
other place in the world. 

The third impression created is that 
the United States, in effect, is making 
prostitutes out of the women of South 
Vietnam. 

I reject that statement as indefensible 
and a slur on the honor of the United 
States. 
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The fourth impression created is, that 
the United States is committing atroci- 
ties by putting to death innocent civil- 
ian men and women. 

A recent radio program stated that the 
era of atrocities has sprung into intense 
fury within the last few days. By whom 
are these atrocities being committed? 
The atrocities have been and now are 
being. perpetrated not by the United 
States but by the Vietcong. 

One of our Senators has made the 
statement that the U.S, Intelligence 
Agency dressed its agents in the uniform 
of the Vietcong and then sent them into 
the villages to kill innocent men and to 
rape women solely for the purpose of 
placing the blame on the Communists. 

That statement was carried all over 
the world. The news agencies in Peking 
and Moscow grabbed that story and 
spread it. 

The fifth impression created is that the 
United States is demanding uncondi- 
tional surrender which makes it impos- 
sible for Ho Chi Minh to go to the nego- 
tiation table. 

That is not a fact. We sought every 
avenue available by which to get the 
Communist Ho Chi Minh to the negoti- 
7 table. We have not been able to do 

I do agree with some aspects of the 
statements made here concerning the 
placing of a man on the moon. I have 
fought for reductions in the cost of that 
program. 

My clear purpose has been to speak 
one word on behalf of a country that has 
been good to the people of the world and 
has been extraordinarily beneficent to 
its own people. 

Any statements to the contrary are not 
in accord with the facts. 

Mr. MUSKIE, Mr. President, I yield 
2 minutes on the bill to the distinguished 
majority leader. 

Mr. MANSFIELD.. Mr. President, I do 
not think anyone in this Chamber has 
8 attempted to denigrate our coun- 


I think every Senator is patriotic, re- 
gardless of his point of view. I think 
that he does his best for the Nation in 
the light as he views it. 

I do not agree with the statement 
made by the U.S. News: & World Re- 
port in its “whisper” column, as it has 
been called. It probably should be 
labeled the gossip column. 

The United States is not the sick man 
of the world. However, we must recog- 
nize that our cities are suffering from an 
illness. 

In a meeting held before a Senate 
committee earlier this week, when the 
Attorney General was asked whether 
there was any agitation connected with 
the situations existing in Cleveland, 
Minneapolis, Chicago, Detroit, Los An- 
geles, Rochester, and the many other 
large cities in our Nation, he said: 

Yes. There were agitators involved, and 
those agitators were named disease and pov- 
erty and hunger and lack of opportunity. 


It appears to me that the pending bill, 
on which both the manager of the bill 
and the ranking minority member are in 
accord as far as the ultimate objectives 
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are concerned, is a step in the right 
direction. 

The pending bill does not apply to a 
State like mine, any more than it does 


to a State like that of the Senator from 


Maine or the Senator from Arkansas. 
However, it is a national problem which 
we must recognize. 

There is a growing disrespect for the 
rule of law in this country. Respect for 
the rule of law is the bedrock of any so- 
ciety, Disrespect is symptomatic of so- 
ciety which does not face up to its re- 
sponsibilities.. We cannot blink our eyes 
at this situation. 

The cities themselves evidently cannot 
cope with this problem alone. It is up 
to us to try to do something because it 
is a national problem and ours is a na- 
tional responsibility. It is unfortunate, 
but every summer the situation in our 
major cities seems to get worse. 

Insofar as civil rights legislation is 
concerned, Congress, year after year, be- 
ginning under the leadership of the Pres- 
ident of the United States when he was 
majority leader in the Senate, has passed 
many civil rights bills. However, they 
are no panacea: The problem we try to 
meet in this bill is of much greater scope 
and its causes and remedies far more 
complicated than the problems faced in 
those measures. 

I think it is proposals like this, which 
try to reach down into the heart of large 
metropolitan areas, which present some 
hope in reaching the core of their prob- 
lems—some hope, so to speak, of finding 
a remedy for the illness, the poverty, the 
lack of education, and the disease; it is 
an attempt to cure rather than disperse 
these problems, 

I hope that no one in this Chamber 
will ever be accused of denigration of 
this country because, to my knowledge, 
no one has done so. 

I certainly would not place any sub- 
stance in a statement carried in the 
“whisper” column of the U.S. News & 
World Report which, incidentally, was 
reporting something it had heard in 
Europe. 

When a Member of the Senate refers to 
an allegation of this kind on the floor 
and identifies it and its source, he cer- 
tainly should not be charged with having 
made that statement or the validity of 
the opinion stated therein. He has made 
a referral and identified its source. 

The business now before the Senate is 
to decide what we are going to do to help 
the people in the large cities where un- 
rest has become perennial and where 
some action must be taken or the sit- 
uation will get worse. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield so that I can place in 
the Recorp the exact words that have 
been discussed? 

Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, I yield 
to the Senator from Arkansas. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, in 
order to clarify the item that has been 
discussed and distorted by some of my 
colleagues, I want to read precisely what 
was said on page 21 of the U.S. News & 
World Report of August 22, 1966. It 
reads: 

In Europe, western leaders are beginning 
to call the United States “The sick man of 
the world,” plagued wtih war, strikes, street 
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riots—including arsons and looting crime 
wild, and with a dollar facing an 
uncertain future. 


I only wish to point out that we know 
we have had this unfortunate strike. It 
has inconvenienced all of us. We have 
had the riots, accompanied by arson and 
looting. We have seen the pictures. 
Nevertheless, I am not alleging, and 
never have, that these are incurable or 
that the whole country has it. We have 
not had this in Arkansas and many 
other places. It is only a symptom of a 
problem that we ought to deal with. I 
do not like to have the United States re- 
ferred to by anybody as a “sick man.” 
That is why we ought to do something 
about it. 

Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, I yield 
myself 5 minutes. 

Mr. President, I wish to make it clear 
that it was not the intent of my remarks 
to imply that any Member of this body 
is unpatriotic. 

I realize that we have our foibles and 
weaknesses in this country; and I know, 
too, that one of the things that makes 
the United States great is that by virtue 
of the fact that we have free speech, free 
press, and freedom of assembly, we can 
speak out about the things that are wrong 
with this country. I hope that we will 
never lose the facility for self-analysis 
and self-criticism, because I believe that 
this is one of the things that has made 
our country great. 

I become a little riled sometimes when 
it is implied that the United States has 
precipitated war. We have been in four 
wars in this century, none of which we 
started ourselves, two of which we cer- 
tainly were not ready for, and the one 
in which we are involved now is a nasty, 
filthy little thing that I wish we were not 
involved in. The fact of the matter is 
that we are. Why are we? Because a 
great and tyrannical power has sought 
to impose its will on a people who are not 
capable of defending themselves. 

We seek no territorial or population 
aggrandizement for the United States. 
We do not want any more territory, and 
we do not want any more people for 
whom to be responsible. As I see it, our 
national goal is to attempt to create a 
climate in this world, or help create a 
climate in this world, in which all people 
ean aspire to self-determination and 
have some reasonable hope of realizing 
that aspiration. 

I wish that we did not have to spend 
so much money on defense, but we must. 
It is a matter of necessity. Not only 
must we fight a war, but also we must 
deter bigger wars, and that is why we 
spend what we spend on defense. 

With respect to the problems of the 
United States, the national defense is a 
function that can be performed only by 
the Government of the United States. 
The raising of arms is a peculiar con- 
comitant of nationality. Therefore, 
only the Government of the United 
States is competent to authorize and ap- 
propriate money for the national de- 
fense. But as far as our social problems 
are concerned, as far as our economic 
problems are concerned, as far as the 
problems of cities are concerned, many 
other entities work on these problems— 
the city government itself, the private 
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organizations, the nonprofit organiza- 
tions that operate within cities, State 
governments, and the Federal Govern- 
ment. It is applied to the cities; it is 
not solely the responsibility of 535 men 
sitting here on Capitol Hill, in Wash- 
ington. And when we say that it is, we 
are being arrogant and we are being pre- 
sumptuous. 

I still believe that the people of the 
United States, acting in their capacity 
as citizens of the community and of the 
State, are capable of disciplining them- 
selves to do for themselves what they 
should and must do. What we propose 
to do is very little compared to what 
they have already done. 

I think that sometimes in our pre- 
sumptuousness we arrogate power unto 
ourselves that ultimately results in 
weakening—or perhaps, in some in- 
stances, destroying—the sense of 
individual and local initiative and re- 
sponsibility of the people of the United 
States. 

I submit that this program is not nec- 
essary. We are doing things for the 
cities. We have an urban renewal pro- 
gram in operation. How much money 
in that program has not been used? 
Billions of dollars have been authorized 
which have not been used. So that we 
are not even making full utilization of 
all the money that has been authorized 
and made available for urban renewal. 
I shall place those figures in the RECORD. 

Mr. President, this proposition with 
which we are dealing, with inadequate 
guidelines, somewhat vague in character, 
leaving so much to the arbitrary will 
and discretion of one or a few men, will 
not be the panacea for all the ills of the 
cities. 

Urban renewal has spent $1.5 billion 
in Federal funds since 1949, out of a total 
of $7.6 authorized. Full utilization has 
not been made of that money. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Mopar in the chair). The time of the 
Senator has expired. 

Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, I yield 
myself 3 additional minutes. 

Mr. President, we have heard from a 
number of distinguished Senators from 
rural States. I come from an urban 
State. In my State are at least 15 cities 
with a larger population than the largest 
city in the State of the distinguished 
Senator from Maine. Houston has a 
million and a quarter people, Dallas has 
a million, San Antonio has 800,000. 
There are many big cities in my States. 
I was born in the sixth largest city of the 
United States, Houston, and I am not in- 
sisting on the needs of the cities; but I 
submit that if the vast majority of the 
people in the urban State of Texas do not 
want this program, I cannot understand 
why these rural gentlemen are advocat- 
ing it. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MUSKIE. I yield 5 minutes to the 
Senator from Rhode Island. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, I have 
listened attentively to our distinguished 
colleague, the Senator from Texas. Ibe- 
lieve in his sincerity. I believe he is con- 
sistent as he is constant in his persistency 
in counseling us to be cautious and very 
careful in expending money on a Federal 
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level to perform tasks that possibly could 
be performed on a local level. But I hope 
that he would look at the other side of 
the coin as well. 

I come from a very urbanized State. 
As a matter of fact, my beloved densely 
populated State of Rhode Island has been 
characterized as a city State. More than 
half of the people of Rhode Island live in 
metropolitan Providence. 

I have been Governor of my State for 
6 years, and I have been honored to be in 
the U.S. Senate for 16 years. Ours is a 
State founded on religious and racial 
tolerance and I never dreamed that in my 
own State we would have demonstrations 
in any of our cities, but they have taken 
place. 

I believe that the world is going 
through a transition period. It may be 
called an evolution or it may be called 
revolution, but people are beginning to 
understand more and more about what 
the dignity of man means. They are 
reaching out for those basic values that 
are known as freedom and liberty and 
the right to think as one feels he should 
think, and the right to say what a man 
thinks 


As depressed and oppressed people 
understand more, they demand more— 
and those demands are not limited to 
any one locality—and are beyond the 
means of any one locality to meet. 

It is a wise local authority that recog- 
nizes this and it is a conscientious local 
authority that seeks the help to avoid 
calamity. 

Mr. President, my experience has been 
that many mayors are asking for this 
kind of a program. It is not because 
they desire to extend their hand and dip 
their fingers into the Treasury of the 
United States. But the problem is so 
gigantic and the task is so herculean 
that it is almost impossible, on a paro- 
chial level, to do the things that need 
to be done to remove these scourges, 
the genesis of which goes back 100 years. 
Sometimes we become a little impatient 
because we think we should be able to 
do it in a fortnight. We cannot do it 
in a fortnight, but we must begin to do 
something about it. And here is our op- 
portunity, and here is our necessity. 

The television is our teacher when one 
sees Americans rising against Americans. 
Yet, Mr. President, I wish to say at this 
point that I have not been discouraged 
in this country. Good heavens, no. I 
can understand the burning desire of the 
humble heart to share in the glory that 
America can and does mean. There is 
no man who can understand the glory 
of America better than the Senator who 
is now speaking. No one can under- 
stand that better than I. No one should 
understand more and appreciate more 
about what America means than the 
senior Senator from Rhode Island. I 
am a product of the glory, the benevo- 
lence, and the opportunity of America. 
For otherwise I would never have been 
Governor of my State, or would I be in 
the Senate today. 

Sometimes those glories seem a little 
tarnished. It is true that sometimes a 
handful of rowdies take over in the 
cities and make the situation look bad. 
Those are sore spots—and they stand 
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out because they are sore spots. But 
they are not symbolic of the vast youth 
of America. 

I have visited college after college. I 
have talked to college groups by the hun- 
dreds across this Nation. I dare to say 
that the youth of today is as clean, good, 
and law abiding, perhaps even better to- 
day than in my day of youth. 

Violence rather than virtue makes the 
headlines. So there are news items pub- 
lished on the front pages of the news- 
papers and people, perhaps somewhere in 
London or Rome, without looking at their 
own troubles, say that America is falling 
apart. 

Of course, America is not falling apart. 
I do not care where anyone lives in the 
world; he would like to come to America. 
I do not care whether they live in Italy, 
France, or Germany, people look toward 
America with awe. There is no place in 
the world like America, One need only 
travel to discover that fact—and our good 
fortune. It is a good fortune that we 
know—only too well—all Americans do 
not share in equal measure. 

On this question I know that it is not 
easy to find a cure for our ills. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator has expired. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that I may proceed 
for 4 additional minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. PASTORE. What do we hold out 
to these depressed people? What do we 
hold out to these denied people? What 
is the answer for the slums? We build 
a big freeway to accommodate air-condi- 
tioned Cadillacs so that they will not 
be interrupted in their travel. We build 
tremendous highways. Where do we 
build them? We build them right 
through a slum area. 

Do we say to ourselves, “Where do 
these poor people go?” Where do they 
go? Is there a worse ghetto than the 
ghetto they are leaving? If there is, that 
is a despicable and deplorable situation. 
We have to act. We have to do some- 
thing about it. We have to find housing 
for the dispossessed. 

There is not a city in my State which 
can meet that responsibility on its own. 
We have succeeded in taxing nearly 
everything on a national level. About all 
that can be done in the State of Rhode 
Island is to raise the tax on real estate. 
It gets so that a family man with two or 
three children cannot afford to own his 
own home. 

After awhile the burden becomes so 
great that even here in Washington we 
raise the income tax from time to time. 
We do this and we do that. Everyone 
gets the idea, Let's go to Washington.” 

I do not encourage that. I do not en- 
dorse that. I do not condone anyone who 
looks at it that way. 

I understand that Governors had a 
group conference not too long ago, as did 
a group of mayors. They thought that 
the billions and billions of dollars that 
we collect on a national level should be 
sent back without limitation for them to 
spend as they see fit. I do not like that 
idea. Anybody who seeks the privilege 
to spend money should have the obliga- 
tion to raise it. That is my philosophy. 
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If money is going to be spent, then the 
responsibility for raising it must be as- 
sumed by the spender. That is our re- 
sponsibility here. We raised the money 
here, and now we have the privilege of 
spending it. 

The question is: Are we throwing the 
money away? Are we wasting it away? 
Or are we beginning to do what needs to 
be done, as a first step? I say, “as a first 
step,” because if you do not take that 
first step, you cannot take the second 
step and the succeeding steps to do some- 
thing about removing the deplorable 
conditions that exist in some of our urban 
areas. 

Possibly some States do not have the 
problem which others have in their con- 
gested areas. But there has been an 
exodus of Negroes from the South to the 
North. There has been an exodus of 
Puerto Ricans from Puerto Rico. There 
has been a trend for them to go to the 
urban areas of the North. In many in- 
stances four or five members of one fam- 
ily live in one room. Their history is not 
a pleasant one. Many of these places are 
rat infested. Many young babies in their 
cribs are being bitten by rats. When 
that happens one can imagine how re- 
sentful that mother and father become. 
Protest is proper. Then, there comes the 
question of whether there are going to be 
violent or nonviolent demonstrations. 

I respect the sincerity of the Senator 
from Texas [Mr. Tower], but I think 
that he goes too far when he says that 
this program is unnecessary. The min- 
ute that that is said one would be closing 
his eyes to the many scourges that are 
afflicting American society. Unless we 
begin to do something about this situa- 
tion, in time we will pay a severe price. 
Necessity is not to be met by neglect. 

Today industry is organized. Today 
labor is organized on a lofty level. To- 
day even the oppressed are organized on 
a major level. One does not quarrel, con- 
test, or fight against that individual as an 
individual any more. That would be 
fighting against the cause that he rep- 
resents, and you are not going to sweep 
that mighty issue under the carpet. 
That is not going to happen. 

Yes, there are two sides to this point. 
There is sincerity on both sides of the 
argument, I understand that. But I am 
not carried off by the idea that all we 
have to do is to sit back and say, “Let’s 
let the town people do it; let the city 
people do it; let the State people do it, 
and the job will be done.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time 
of the Senator has expired. 

Mr. PASTORE. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that I may proceed for 2 additional 
minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. PASTORE. The job will not be 
done in that fashion. I realize that this 
is not even a ripple in the ocean. I real- 
ize that this is hardly a drop in the 
bucket. But it is a start. 

There was a report by a commission 
headed by John McCone, the distin- 
guished industrialist and one of the 
greatest public servants that we have 
known—at least, that I have known in 
my term in the Senate. He was formerly 
the Chairman of the Atomic Energy 
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Commission. His report said we need $5 
billion to take care of Watts. Would you 
levy that on a local level? 

Where would $5 billion be raised in 
Watts? I am not saying that we should 
start appropriating $5 billion, but some- 
where along the way someone has to help. 
This is a national responsibility. If this 
situation is permitted to grow and grow, 
whether it is in Chicago, whether it is in 
Providence, whether it is in Austin, Tex., 
whether it is in Houston, or Billings, 
Mont., or Augusta, Maine, I do not care; 
let it grow, and grow, and grow, and it 
will be a cancerous growth that could 
well destroy the American system. Let 
us operate while there is time. 

The time to do something is now, to- 
day. Do it with moderation, and not, as 
we have done in some other programs, 
where we proceeded on a crash basis and 
found ourselves in trouble. 

I am not defending waste or malad- 
ministration. I am defending a philoso- 
phy. This problem has assumed national 
proportions. It has become a national 
concern, and it needs some kind of na- 
tional remedy. And this Senate must 
do its part. 

I thank the Senator for yielding to me. 

Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, I yield 2 
minutes unto myself. 

I think that sometimes we delude our- 
selves into thinking that wherever a 
problem presents itself, if we just throw 
some Federal money at it it will go away. 
I might point out that Federal programs 
themselves have caused some displace- 
ment and some discomfort for slum 
dwellers because Federal bulldozers for 
urban projects have more often than not 
displaced people with no other place to go 
and left them with inadequate housing. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator has expired. 

Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, I yield 3 
additional minutes unto myself. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Texas [Mr. Tower] is 
recognized for 3 minutes. 

Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, this 
demonstration cities bill and the testi- 
mony supporting it in the House and in 
the Senate leave the Congress almost 
completely in the dark as to the scope 
of the program. 

At no time has the Congress been told 
in the hearings to how many cities the 
supporters of the program intend to give 
these broad benefits; 

Or what cities they believe will be able 
to qualify for the benefits as demonstra- 
tion cities; 

Or what the estimated cost of the total 
program might be. 

The minority members of the commit- 
tee said in their report that this is no 
time to expand extensive spending pro- 
grams, yet there is an authorization of 
nearly $1 billion in this measure for a 
program about which the Members of 
Congress have been given minute evi- 
dence of need. 

I recognize the plight of our big 
cities—and of some of our smaller cities 
as well—but with the country’s money 
demands what they are and with cost- 
of-living dangers what they are, it would 
be wiser to consider this inflationary 
period to be the time for planning instead 
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of spending—planning for the days when 
spending is more in keeping with the 
supply and cost of money. 

I will offer an amendment which will 
keep all of the provisions of the demon- 
stration cities bill intact for planning 
purposes for fiscal years 1967 and 1968. 

We can hope and pray that before 
those 2 planning years have ended Viet- 
nam will be only a blot on history’s pic- 
ture, that the dangers of inflation will 
have passed, and that we will be in far 
better fiscal position to take up billion- 
dollar expenditures for new programs. 

My amendment would leave in the bill 
the requested $12 million authorization 
for each of the fiscal years 1967 and 
1968, but would provide that no funds be 
appropriated for the actual operation of 
the program. Thus, we would have a 
planning program—and we could use 
some planning. 

My amendment adds a requirement 
that the Secretary of Housing and Urban 
Development shall report to Congress 
not later than June 1 of each year, 1967 
and 1968, the number of programs which 
have been submitted to him for ap- 
proval; the number of such programs 
which the Secretary feels meet the cri- 
teria contained in the bill; the city dem- 
onstration agencies which have sub- 
mitted satisfactory applications and an 
estimate of the cost of the satisfactory 
applications. 

These reports will serve as a guide to 
the Congress as to who might get the 
benefits of this program and how much 
they might get. It will demonstrate, 
also, whether only the major cities can 
prepare qualifying plans in time to share 
in the benefits of such a program. 

This amendment would set up a “plan 
now, pay later” program. 

In the meantime, the cities can work 
with those urban renewal billions which 
have not yet been used up. 

Mr. President, in short, my amendment 
would not gut the bill. It would simply 
eliminate the authorization for fiscal 
years 1968 and 1969. Let us give the 
money for plans. Let us get the plans 
and let us look at the plans. Let Con- 
gress have an opportunity to see the re- 
sults of the planning and what the judg- 
ment of the Secretary will be, as to how 
he will apply the standards and the 
criteria. Otherwise, we will be leaving a 
great deal of arbitrary power in the 
hands of one man. Thus, I think we had 
better go ahead and authorize the plan- 
ning, but not bind ourselves hand and 
foot by authorizing $900 million at this 
time. 

Mr. MUSKIE. Mr. President, the 
Senator from Ohio has asked me to yield 
to him for the purpose of answering 
some questions, which I am delighted to 
do at this point; and I therefore yield 
myself 5 minutes for that purpose. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Maine is recognized for 5 
minutes. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. I thank the Senator. 
What was the amount that the adminis- 
tration recommended be expended for 
the program outlining the problem? 

Mr. MUSKIE. For title I, the demon- 
stration cities program, the President 
asked for an open-ended authorization 
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which he indicated would call for $2.3 
billion over a 5-year period. This is 
spelled out in Secretary Weaver’s testi- 
mony. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. What is the amount 
allowed in the bill? 

Mr. MUSKIE. We have cut that 
amount to $900 million, and have cut the 
period from 5 years to 3 years. That is, 
the bill now provides for planning money 
in this fiscal year of $12 million, and 
planning money in the next fiscal year 
of $12 million; and then $400 million for 
program money for fiscal 1968; third, 
$500 million in program money for fiscal 
1969. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. There will be no 
money available for the execution of the 
project in the first year? 

Mr. MUSKIE. The Senator is correct. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. The only money allo- 
cated is the $12 million for planning? 
In the second year, there is $12 million 
for planning, and then there is $400 mil- 
lion for execution? 

Mr. MUSKIE, The Senator is correct. 

Mr. TOWER. If I may interject there, 
actually there is another $250 million in 
the bill—section 113. 

i Mr. LAUSCHE. I will get to that 
ater. 

Mr. MUSKIE. We were addressing 
ourselves to the demonstration cities part 
of the program. I think we will get to 
that point later. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. What is the amount 
in the third year? 

Mr. MUSKIE. Five hundred million. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. That is new money 
for planning? 

Mr. MUSKIE. There is no planning 
money in the third year. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. By the time of the 
third year the planning is supposed to 
have been completed? 

Mr. MUSKIE. The Senator is correct. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. What has the com- 
mittee done with respect to the open- 
ended authorization? 

Mr. MUSKIE. We have eliminated the 
open-ended authorization. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mention has been 
made by the Senator from Texas of the 
$250 million item. Will the Senator ex- 
plain that, please? 

Mr. MUSKIE. On the House side—al- 
though the House has not yet acted on 
the bill—in the House committee, $600 
million was added for urban renewal be- 
cause it was feared that otherwise the 
outstanding urban renewal authoriza- 
tion might be drained for the demonstra- 
tion cities program to the detriment of 
other cities in other communities that 
would not be in the demonstration cities 
program. Thus, the $600 million was 
added. We have cut that amount to $250 
million, which is in this bill. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. I think that answers 
all my questions, and I thank the Sena- 
tor for his information. 

Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, the way 
the bill reads is, in part, as follows: 

The Secretary may contract to make grants 
under this title, on or after July 1, 1967, in 
an amount not to exceed $250,000,000; Pro- 
vided, That the authority to contract to make 
grants provided by this sentence shall be 
exercised only with respect to an urban re- 
newal project which is identified and sched- 
uled to be carried out as one of the projects 
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or activities included within an approved 
comprehensive city demonstration pro- 
gram .. Sj 

Mr. MUSKIE. That is right. That 
means that we would have to resort to 
the outstanding urban renewal author- 
ization. The Senator has stated exactly 
what I said. There is no difference. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Maine yield? 

Mr. MUSKIE. I yield 3 minutes to the 
Senator from New York. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from New York is recognized for 
3 minutes. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I rise to 
oppose the amendment offered by the 
Senator from Texas because I think it 
would gut the program. I hope that the 
Senate will turn it down. 

Mr. President, we are now engaged in 
a series of hearings before the Executive 
Reorganization Subcommittee of the 
Government Operations Committee, of 
which I am a member and of which my 
colleague from New York [Mr. KENNEDY] 
is also a member. 

We are learning from the Attorney 
General of the United States that he 
regards the incendiary potential build- 
ing up within the cities as being so great 
that he cannot assure us there will be 
no riots in as many as 40 cities. 

We are suffering from great demo- 
graphic and social changes in the great 
cities of this country, from an enormous 
increase in population—it now amounts 

to 125 million people out of an aggregate 
population in the United States of some- 
what under 200 million—which repre- 
sents & literal revolution in population 
change, the flow of people from the rural 
areas to the urban areas—including a 
great outpouring from the Southern 
States, heavily attributable to a century 
of suppression of the Negro people in the 
South. 

All this has created enormous problems 
of the greatest moment to public order 
and tranquillity. 

One thing is clear—whatever we may 
do, whatever it is our intention to do, 
the time to do it is now and not tomor- 
row. With the best faith in the world, 
if it is given us to have only planning 
funds for great projects in the cities of 
a comprehensive nature such as are con- 
templated in the pending bill, it will be 
necessary to defer realization for at least 
the 2 years which could be indispensible 
in preventing what may happen in many 
of our great cities. 

It is unfortunate that we have this 
concentration of problems in the cities 
at the same time we are fighting a war 
in Vietnam. But, let us remember, we 
have the great productive power of the 
United States with us. We must there- 
fore try to utilize a fair allocation of our 
resources so that we do not, by design, 
delay the consummation of what is ur- 
gently required in order to bring a con- 
dition of tranquillity back to the country 
and return security to the people of the 
cities—125 million strong. 

It is clear from the testimony to which 
we have been listening every morning— 
including this morning—that one of the 
most urgent problems on which this pro- 
gram can zero in is the comprehensive 
approach to do something with impor- 
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tant sections of the city, especially its 
central core. 

We have had express testimony from 
the Attorney General, from the Secre- 
tary of Health, Education, and Welfare, 
from the Secretary of Housing and Urban 
Development, from the Government offi- 
cials who testified. They pick out this 
demonstration cities program as the key 
to whether or not we can get moving to- 
ward a solution of the problems. If we 
let this slide, we are inviting what we 
will get—to wit, disorder in the cities, 
disorders and riots. If we do not pass 
it, we leave them no alternative but to 
loot and burn as a product of their de- 
spair. Of course, we will suppress that 
disorder. Neither I nor anyone else will 
condone anarchy, but it is a terrible cost 
to pay for failure to generate what is 
proposed here on the part of the Con- 
gress. 

I shall marshal my arguments in fa- 
vor of the bill for a later time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator has expired. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I ask for 
1 additional minute. 

Mr. MUSKIE. I yield 1 additional 
minute to the Senator from New York. 

Mr. JAVITS. If we gut this bill, we 
will be intentionally and designedly 
doing something that we should not do 
with respect to the situation which faces 
us in 40 cities of America, as the Attor- 
ney General testified. We will be fac- 
ing riots and fires unless we give the peo- 
ple something to which they can look 
for relief. I hope that the Senate will 
pass the bill in an attempt to do some- 
thing about the problem. 

Mr. MUSKIE. Mr. President, I yield 
5 minutes to the Senator from New York 
(Mr. KENNEDY], in order to engage in 
a colloquy with him. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time on the amendment has expired. 

Mr. MUSKIE. I yield time on the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from New York. 

Mr. KENNEDY of New York. Mr. 
President, I want to join with my sen- 
ior colleague from New York [Mr. JAVITS] 
in opposing the amendment offered by 
the Senator from Texas. If adopted, I 
think it would destroy the bill. In view 
of the disorders that have taken place 
in our cities over the last few years, it 
is quite clear that there are major prob- 
lems for the country to deal with. The 
question is whether we are going to de- 
velop any proposal to deal with our urban 
problems in an orderly way. 

When we realize that 80 percent of 
our people will live in the cities within 
the next few decades, when we ask our- 
selves whether those cities will be allowed 
to grow and develop as places were peo- 
ple will want to live in peace, and whether 
industries will remain in the cities, the 
answer is really going to depend on the 
judgment of Congress and the executive 
branch as to how Federal law will be 
structured and how it will be used in 
conjunction with the local communities 
and cities. 

My disagreement with the demonstra- 
tion cities program is not that it goes 
too far, but that it does not go far 
enough. It is but a beginning in an 
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effort to meet some of the problems of 
urban areas across the United States. 

Although I join with my colleague 
from New York about the need to pre- 
vent violence, I think we also have a 
responsibility to the people who live in 
urban areas, who live in poverty, who 
lack opportunity to obtain proper train- 
ing and education, and therefore to ob- 
tain jobs. 

When we consider that 43 percent of 
the Negro families who live in urban 
ghettos are now living in dilapidated and 
substandard housing, when we consider 
that one-quarter of the children in the 
ghettos are “aid to dependent” children, 
we realize the importance of this oppor- 
tunity, this legislation, which will, for 
the first time, bring all of the Federal 
programs together in a coordinated way. 
It is an opportunity for the first time to 
put together the Federal program which 
the cities and the States might use. I 
think it is the first opportunity to really 
bring private enterprise into the effort 
to bring about a solution. 

Does the Senator from Maine agree? 

Mr. MUSKIE. The Senator is correct. 
It is difficult to project the extent to 
which the cities and States and the pri- 
vate sector will proceed with the pro- 
gram which will be stimulated and gen- 
erated by the supplemental money pro- 
vided by the Federal Government, but 
it is estimated that the total expendi- 
ture will be on the order of $5.5 billion, 
considering local governments, State 
governments, the private sector, as well 
as the Federal Government, under the 
existing and supplemental programs. It 
is this effort that we need to unleash. 

Mr. KENNEDY of New York. 
Through the hearings conducted by the 
Senator from Connecticut [Mr. RIBI- 
corr] and also the hearings conducted by 
the Senator from Maine for some years, 
the necessity has been shown for a co- 
ordinated approach to these problems, 
and it has been shown that it is a coordi- 
nated approach that has been lacking. 
This bill will be a means of coordinating 
the various programs and there will be 
an opportunity for these programs, of 
which there are hundreds, to bear on 
the problems in a coordinated way. 

We had an example of this in New 
York City, when $10 million worth of 
poverty money had to be turned back 
because they were not dealing with it 
properly. 

This program will enable all the pro- 
grams to bear on the problem for the 
first time in a coordinated way. For the 
first time it will bring private enterprise 
into the ghetto areas. There are no Gen- 
eral Electrics in Harlem or Bedford- 
Stuyvesant. Private enterprise, which 
has been responsible for so much of the 
success of this country, will for the first 
time be able to play a part in this effort. 

We have all talked about coordination 
at the Federal, State, and local commu- 
nity level. All of us have been critical 
when it has not existed. We have all 
said that our private enterprise should 
be utilized. 

For the first time we have come up 
with a program—a limited but neces- 
sary program—which will give us a co- 
ordinated attack against the problems 
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and bring in private enterprise in a sub- 
stantial way. 

Mr. MUSKIE. The Senator from New 
York is eminently correct, and I deeply 
appreciate his cooperation. 

Mr. President, I yield 3 minutes to the 
Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. CLARK]. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I should 
like to join my colleague from New York 
[Mr. KENNEDY] in expressing my support 
for the bill. In many ways, the prob- 
lems of our cities in New York and Penn- 
sylvania are identical. 

I strongly commend the Senator from 
Maine [Mr. Musxre] for his magnificent 
job in shepherding this bill to the Senate 
floor. I hope he will be successful in get- 
ting it passed by the Senate. 

It is even more commendable because 
of the fact that the Senator from Maine 
does not come from an urban area. Yet 
he has mastered these facts better than 
many of us to bring out the problems 
of the metropolitan areas and the smal- 
ler cities, too. 

I join with the Senator from New York 
(Mr. KENNEDY] in stating that this pro- 
gram is inadequate. It ought to be 10 
times as large as it is. I say that in all 
seriousness. It should be in the neigh- 
borhood of $9 billion instead of $900 mil- 
lion. But it is still a foot in the door. 
Perhaps with this start, we can get mov- 
ing—if we can ever get the war in Viet- 
nam cleaned up—and proceed to do what 
should be done. 

I am particularly interested in the 
table which the Senator from Maine 
placed in the Recorp of yesterday, on 
page 19871, which shows the Federal 
programs brought together for coordi- 
nation under this program. 

Is that correct? 

Mr. MUSKIE. That list includes 49 of 
the programs most likely to be under the 
demonstration cities program. It is not 
all of them, but these 49 appear the most 
likely to be brought under it. 

Mr. CLARK. This is a magnificent 


job. 

As I have said, I do not think the bill 
provides enough money, but with the 
initial expenditures for planning and co- 
ordination, perhaps we can get rolling. 

It is clear to me that many of these 
programs overlap. As chairman of the 
Subcommittee on Employment and Man- 
power of the Committee on Labor and 
Public Welfare, I am aware that there 
are projects which can be coordinated 
under the bill for the benefit of the peo- 
ple in the urban areas. There are a host 
of problems under the education pro- 
grams which are involved. I have the 
honor to serve on that subcommittee, as 
well. 

I think the Senator from Maine has 
done a magnificent job in getting this 
“show on the road.” I hope that the 
amendment of the Senator from Texas, 
which would destroy that good work, will 
be defeated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator has expired. 

Mr. MUSKIE. Does the Senator want 
more time? 

Mr. CLARK. No. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Maine yield? 

Mr. MUSKIE. May I say to the Sen- 
ator from Illinois, the Senator from 
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South Carolina asked for some time ear- 
lier. I should like to have him go ahead; 
then I shall yield to the Senator from 
Illinois. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I thank the Senator 
from Maine. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. HAR- 
RIS in the chair). Who yields time? 

Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, I yield 
4 minutes to the Senator from South 
Carolina. 

The. PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from South, Carolina is recog- 
nized for 4 minutes. 

Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I 
enthusiastically support the amendment 
offered by the distinguished Senator 
from Texas [Mr. Tower] to the pending 
bill. 

In the present context of fiscal and 
monetary affairs of our country, I am 
not at all convinced that S. 3708, the 
Demonstrations Cities and Metropolitan 
Development Act of 1966 should even be 
considered on its merits. A major por- 
tion of the Senate session yesterday was 
devoted to a very thorough discussion of 
inflation and high interest rates. Many 
Senators joined in and expressed their 
concern in this area and their support 
in taking positive steps to correct the 
decidedly inflationary tendencies in our 
economy and the trend toward higher 
and higher rates of interest. 

The distinguished Senator from Wis- 
consin [Mr. Proxmire] discussed this 
matter in great detail, and he made one 
particularly significant point which I 
would like to emphasize by quoting his 
statement verbatim from the CONGRES- 
SIONAL, RECORD as it appears on page 
19826. 

Beginning at the top of the first 
column on that page, Mr. PROXMIRE says: 

But the inflation in both interest rates 
and prices is coming from the boom in con- 
struction, and to this the Government is 
directly contributing, and in a big way. 

Consider these shocking facts, Mr. Presi- 
dent, and recognize that this is taking place 
in a period of inflationary boom in con- 
struction that has contributed to a home- 
building recession. 

Here is the Government’s spending for 
civil public works, excluding national de- 
fense. I repeat, excluding national defense. 

For 1958, the total civilian Federal spend- 
ing in this area was $3.1 billion. By 1963, 
it hit $5.8 billion. And for the present fiscal 
year of 1967 this year of construction infla- 
tion—it is $7.6 billion of Federal civil con- 
struction. 

This spending has far more than doubled 
in 9 short years. It is civilian, not national 
defense spending; it is directly inflationary; 
it requires Government borrowing that 
drives up interest rates; and in past wars it 
has been either partly or wholly deferred. 


Mr. President, this point is very well 
taken, and it certainly has a significant 
bearing upon the Senate’s action with 
regard to the pending Tower amend- 
ment. 

The Tower amendment makes this bill 
a planning bill and would allow the Con- 
gress the opportunity to review the plans 
before deciding whether they merit the 
tremendous outlay of funds which is 
contemplated in the bill. Unquestion- 
ably, this is a wiser course of action to 
follow. 
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Mr. President, it has been said here 
that we will have more demonstrations, 
more riots, and more trouble unless we 
pass this demonstration cities bill. In 
other words, the demonstrators are lay- 
ing down an ultimatum as to what they 
are going to do unless we pass this bill, 
as I understand. 

I wish to say here and now that if we 
pass this demonstration cities bill it will 
not stop the demonstrations and the 
riots. It will not stop all, or even a 
significant portion of the demonstra- 
tions, such as have occurred in Chicago, 
in Cleveland, in Harlem, in Buffalo, in 
Detroit, and in the other places through- 
out the country, because there is evidence 
that some of those demonstrations are 
either Communist inspired, Communist 
directed, or Communist controlled. Even 
the mayor of Chicago, Mayor Daley, 
found evidence of Communist involve- 
ment or instigation as a result of a thor- 
ough study of the riots in Chicago. 
Until the President of the United States 
takes steps to expose the individuals in- 
volved in demonstration after demon- 
stration, and shows up those people for 
what they are, we are not going to stop 
the riots. Certainly passing this demon- 
stration cities bill will not stop the 
demonstrations. 

Mr. President, I urge the Senate to 
adopt the Tower amendment in the in- 
terest of fiscal responsibility and the sta- 
bility of the dollar, 

Mr. MUSKIE. Mr. President, I yield 2 
minutes to the Senator from Illinois, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Illinois is recognized. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, first I 
wish to congratulate the Senator from 
Maine on his magnificent handling of this. 
bill. I had the pleasure and the honor of 
introducing the original bill. I think the 
Senator from Maine has improved it very 
markedly, and it is probable that we 
would not have had the bill before the 
Senate had it not been for the convinc- 
ing efforts of the Senator from Maine, 
both in the subcommittee and in the 
Committee on Banking and Currency. 

I think it should be noted that the only 
amounts authorized by this bill for the 
current fiscal year are $12 million for 
planning, and that the authorized ap- 
propriation of $400 million for fiscal year 
1968, which begins on July 1, 1967, would 
probably not be spent until 1968. So 
there is in this bill no immediate addition 
to the danger of inflation; and during 
this period, we can certainly expect the 
processes of natural growth of the econ- 
omy—which last year were well over 5 
percent—to continue. 

So the bill is not inflationary. It deals 
with a problem which we should have 
faced long ago, and which, if we do not 
deal with it now, will be infinitely more 
difficult in the future. 

In conclusion, let me say that we 
should realize this program is not a sub- 
stitute for urban renewal. It is intended 
as a supplement to urban renewal, and 
to help the very programs to be carried 
through by the cities which have been 
losing their taxpaying capacity by the 
exodus of wealthier citizens and of light 
industries to the countryside; and which, 
at the same time, have been taxed by am 
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influx of poorer citizens into the cities 
themselves. 

I hope very much that the Tower 
amendment, which would “gut” this bill 
completely, will be defeated by an over- 
whelming vote. 

Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, I yield 
myself 1 minute. 

My amendment would not “gut” the 
bill. A quarter of a billion dollars is 
earmarked in the bill for urban renewal 
projects for fiscal 1968. My amendment 
would simply serve to give us adequate 
time to examine the proposed programs, 
and then to vote for the appropriations 
the following year. 

Mr. President, I yield as much time as 
he may desire to the distinguished 
minority leader. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Illinois is recognized. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, it 
would be folly for the Senate not to 
adopt the Tower amendment, and it 
would be a greater folly if the Senate 
should pass the bill in its present form. 

It has all the prospects and all the 
potential of becoming one of the greatest 
boondoggles that this country has ever 
witnessed. It will be shot through with 
waste and corruption and goodness 
knows what all before we get through. 

All we have to do is to look at the 
language of the criteria, such as they 
are, because under the section termed 
“Eligibility for Assistance,“ among other 
things, there is a question whether the 
“physical and social problems in the area 
of the city covered by the program are 
such that a comprehensive city demon- 
stration program is necessary to carry 
out the policy of the Congress.” 

Who is going to make that determina- 
tion? It is going to be an individual 
whom we refer to as the Secretary. The 
second item under that same section 
reads: 

The program is of sufficient magnitude— 


And among other things, it states: 

The program is of sufficient magnitude to 
make marked progress in reducing social and 
educational disadvantages. 


You tell me what that means, and you 
tell me how that will be interpreted. 

As to the magnitude, it will have ample 
magnitude, believe me, because in the 
Great Society they think of nothing else 
except the magnitude of these programs. 

It is further provided under this sec- 
tion that the program has to contribute 
to a well-balanced city. 

I ask, Mr. President, what is a well- 
balanced city—balanced with respect to 
what? Oh, it speaks about housing and 
maximum opportunities in the choice of 
housing accommodations, adequate pub- 
lic facilities, health and social services, 
transportation and recreation. 

The sky is the limit. The world is the 
oyster under this bill. 

Then, of course, it has to be scheduled 
to be initiated within a reasonable period 
of time. Well, that is all right. Iam glad 
to see that provision, but where are the 
plans, where are the blueprints, and 
where are the specifications? Where is 
the data with which to go forward and 
initiate an early program? 
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The last idea is “ducky” indeed, be- 
cause the program must meet such addi- 
tional requirements as the Secretary may 
paling to carry out the purposes of this 
title. 

One man shall say what the additional 
requirements shall be. That is the lan- 
guage of the bill. 

They have one of the secretaries on the 
pan now. They say his ideas are out- 
moded, that he is behind the times, and 
that what his department has done just 
does not fit the modern situation, as I 
read the press accounts. I could not go 
to the hearing. 

I concluded that all they wanted was 
$10 billion a year, and maybe for a 10- 
year period. 

The distinguished Senator from Rhode 
Island was on the floor a moment ago. 
In his most impassioned tone, he said: 
“Let it grow, grow, grow.” 

He will not be disappointed. It will 
grow, even as everything in Government 
grows, and it will be something to con- 
template this business a few years from 
now. 

This is a vague kind of a plan. It has 
not been thought out. It is half baked. 
They now want a commitment of $900 
million for 2 years. However, that is not 
the end of it. 

The Senator from Pennsylvania said: 
“Let us put a toe in the door.” He was 
not kidding. This is the toe in the door, 
and from here on it will be dollars and 
dollars and dollars. It will not be mil- 
lions, but it will be billions before we get 
through. 

I have looked around from time to time 
to get a little expert information in this 
general field. I discovered the book en- 
titled “The Federal Bulldozer,” written 
by a professor named Martin Anderson. 
I should have saved the jacket. He is 
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a good-looking fellow. I guess he did this 
as a research fellow for the Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology. However, 
in reading the foreword, he certainly 
went into the matter thoroughly. 

He was not content with the published 
reports of HUD and HEW. He came 
down here and talked to the Assistant 
Commissioners. He discovered that 
there were unpublished reports. 

I wonder if those reports ever came to 
the attention of the Senate committee, 
the House committee, the Senate, or the 
House of Representatives. I doubt it 
very much. 

Professor Anderson spent a lot of time 
putting this information together, and 
he comes to some rather interesting con- 
clusions, which I want to relate for a 
moment, particularly so because he dealt 
with urban renewal and development. 

My colleague, the senior Senator from 
Illinois, just got through saying that this 
bill before us is a supplement to urban 
renewal. Well, if urban renewal is a 
colossal failure—and it is—then, of 
course, we are just going to supplement 
a failure, and that will be a double fail- 
ure before we get through. 

Professor Anderson lays the informa- 
tion out in great style. He did not over- 
look a thing. I was delighted, of course, 
that, among other things, he included 
here what he discovered to be the beliefs 
about urban renewal as distinguished 
from the facts and estimates. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the data from the bottom of 
page 219 to virtually the bottom of page 
223 of Dr. Anderson’s volume be printed 
in parallel columns in the RECORD, ex- 
actly as it appears in the book. 

There being no objection, the material 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


BELIEFS 
Housing quality in the United States 
deteriorated badly during the decade from 
1950 to 1960, especially in the major cities. 


The middle-income group is becoming less 
important in the life of the city, as the low- 
income, minority groups and the high-income 
groups gain in relative importance. 


The federal urban renewal program has 
made a significant contribution toward 
solving the housing problem, especially for 
low- and middle-income groups. 


Most of the new buildings constructed in 
urban renewal areas are public housing for 
low-income families. 


The families that are required to move 
from their homes by the federal urban re- 
newal program move into better housing in 
better neighborhoods. 


Urban renewal helps poor people, especially 
those from minority groups. 


Urban renewal does not affect one racial 
group more than any other. 


FACTS AND ESTIMATES 


The decade from 1950 to 1960 witnessed 
what was probably the greatest improve- 
ment in housing quality ever shown in the 
United States. This was also true for the 
cities, especially the major ones. 

Middle-income people today constitute 57 
per cent of the population of cities with over 
100,000 population. Their importance rela- 
tive to low- and high-income groups has re- 
mained essentially unchanged since 1950. 
Large cities have a relatively greater share 
of the middle-income population than does 
the country as a whole. 

The federal urban renewal program has 
made it more difficult for low- and middle- 
income groups to obtain housing because of 
the amount of low-rent housing it has 
destroyed. 

Most of the new buildings constructed in 
urban renewal areas are high-rise apartment 
buildings for high-income families; only 6 
per cent of the construction is public 
housing, 

Many of the families that are required to 
move go into housing as bad as or worse 
than their original homes in neighborhoods 
that are as bad or worse than their original 
neighborhoods. And they often pay higher 
rents at the new location. 

Urban renewal helps upper-income people 
and a few elite groups. It hurts low-income 
people, especially those from minority 
groups. 

Over 60 per cent of the people forced to 
move are either Negroes, Puerto Ricans, or 
members of other minority groups. 
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The federal urban renewal does not really 
affect many people. 


Urban renewal eliminates slums and pre- 
vents the spread of blight. 


Urban renewal generates a large increase in 
the tax revenues of the city. 


Urban renewal plays an important role in 
the economy of the United States; its role in 
the economy of cities is very important. 


If it had not been for the federal urban re- 
newal program, the new buildings erected on 
urban renewal sites would not have been 
built within the city. 


The private construction put up in urban 
renewal areas is wholly financed by private 
lending institutions. 


Most of the money used for urban renewal 
comes from private sources. For every $1 
contributed by the government, private in- 
terests invest about 84. 


A typical urban renewal project only takes 
a few years to complete. 


Urban renewal construction is profitable 
for private developers. 


Rehabilitation is superior to redevelop- 
ment. People are not required to move from 
their homes, it does not cost as much, and it 
is fairly easy to accomplish. 


The constitutionality of the federal urban 
renewal program has been established be- 
yond question. 


Urban renewal is definitely in the public 
interest, that is, its net result is “good” when 
looked at from the national viewpoint. 


The acceptance of the urban renewal pro- 
gram has been widespread, and the poli- 
ticians are only responding to the desires of 
the people. 


(The preceding beliefs indicate that the 
net results of the federal urban renewal pro- 
gram have been favorable.) 
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FACTS AND ESTIMATES 


In 1962, 1,665,000 persons had been or were 
about to be required to move from their 
homes. If the program continues to expand, 
more millions will be displaced in the future. 

It is likely that urban renewal simply 
shifts slums and thus encourages the spread 
of slums and blight. 

So far, urban renewal may have caused a 
decrease in cities’ tax revenues. Indications 
are that the chances of urban renewal in- 
creasing tax revenues are small, and if they 
do increase, it is likely that the increase will 
be slight. 

Urban renewal plays an insignificant role 
in the economy of the United States; its role 
in the economy of cities is slightly greater, 
but still insignificant. 

It is estimated that 50 per cent of the new 
construction put up on urban renewal sites 
would have been put up elsewhere in the 
city, even if the federal urban renewal pro- 
gram had not existed. 

Approximately 35 per cent of the private 
construction in urban renewal areas has been 
financed by the federal government 
one of its agencies, the Federal National 
Mortgage Association. 

A large part of the money used for urban 
renewal comes from the government. For 
every $1 contributed by the government in 
the form of grants and loans, private inter- 
ests invest about $1, not $4. 

Urban renewal takes a very long time. The 
typical project takes almost twelve years to 
complete. 

So far the private developers have not 
made much money. The potential profit is 
there, but they have been unable to tap it. 

Rehabilitation has most of the same con- 
sequences as redevelopment. People are re- 
quired to move from their homes either be- 
cause they cannot afford to rehabilitate 
them, or because they do not want to re- 
habilitate them. Relatively large amounts of 
public subsidy are necessary, and the ad- 
ministration of the program is complex and 
time-consuming. It seems doubtful that 
any significant progress will be made in this 
area. 

The constitutionality of the federal urban 
renewal program is still an open issue, and a 
strong case can be made that it is not con- 
stitutional. 

It has never been clearly established that 
urban renewal is in the public interest. In 
fact, a strong argument can be made that it 
is not in the public interest. 

Few individuals know any of the conse- 
quences of urban renewal. Widespread ig- 
norance of the program and apathy toward 
it have been interpreted as widespread ac- 
ceptance. Believing this, the politicians 
have been quick to accept arguments for 
urban renewal presented by a few elite 
groups. 

(The preceding facts and estimates indi- 
cate that the net results of the federal ur- 
ban renewal program have been unfavorable.) 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Having worked very 
diligently on this matter for a long time, 
he states in the column under “Beliefs”: 

Housing quality in the United States de- 
teriorated badly during the decade from 1950 
to 1960, especially in the major cities. 


In the column under “Facts and Esti- 
mates,” he states: 

The decade from 1950 to 1960 witnessed 
what was probably the greatest improvement 
in housing quality ever shown in the United 


States. This was also true for the cities, 
especially the major ones. 


As the second item under “Beliefs,” 
he states: 


The middle-income group is becoming less 
important in the life of the city, as the low- 
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income, minority groups and the high-in- 
come groups gain in relative importance. 


In the column under “Facts and Esti- 
mates,” he states: 

Middle-income people today constitute 57 
per cent of the population of cities with over 
100,000 population. Their importance re- 
lative to low- and high-income groups has 
remained essentially unchanged since 1950. 
Large cities have a relatively greater share 
of the middle-income population than does 
the country as a whole. 


Some of the myths in the “beliefs” do 
not stack up with the “facts.” 
I will let the Senators read this in the 


Recorp for themselves. 
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I now come to Dr. Anderson’s con- 
clusion which, of course, is rather inter- 
esting. It is quite something. 

First he says: 

There are strong indications that private 
enterprise made substantial gains while the 
federal government did not. 


He also says: 

Of the estimated $824 million of construc- 
tion started by March of 1961, 56 per cent 
was private residential housing, 6 per cent 
public housing, 24 per cent public facilities, 
10 per cent commercial, and 4 per cent in- 
dustrial. 


Then his final conclusion is: 

It is recommended that the federal urban 
renewal be repealed now. No new 
projects should be authorized; the program 
should be phased out by completing, as soon 
as possible, all current projects. The fed- 
eral urban renewal conceived in 
1949 had admirable goals. Unfortunately, it 
has not and cannot achieve them. Only pri- 
vate enterprise can do so. 


That from a man who was a research 
fellow at Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, a great scientific institution, 
who did his work very well and over a 
long period of time. I would rather take 
that judgment than a judgment that 
has been based, perhaps, on inadequate 
figures, to show where we are going. 

I reaffirm and reassert, Mr. President, 
that this bill has all the possibilities of 
a huge boondoggle. And it will grow— 
I repeat, in the language of the Senator 
from Rhode Island; he will have his 
wish, if we do it—it will grow, it will 
grow, and it will grow. 

If we do nothing else, we might defer 
this matter and ascertain what kind of 
report we will get from the Committee 
on Government Operations, and espe- 
cially from the subcommittee under the 
distinguished leadership of the Senator 
from Connecticut [Mr. RIBICOFF]. 

Here, they pass upon the inadequacy 
of all the programs, and they are build- 
ing up an image of a program that, as 
I evaluate the language, probably will 
run into the billions and billions every 
year, for a long time to come. 

So this bill is what? It is a toe in the 
door, and the program will be under- 
taken without any adequate planning 
whatsoever. 

The distinguished Senator from Texas, 
who has been most diligent in following 
this bill, has laid it all on the line in 
capsule form. The authorizations are 
for 1968 and 1969. Why not see what 
kind of planning they do? Why not 
first get a little information, and then 
determine whether or not we should au- 
thorize and ultimately appropriate that 
kind of money? 

The Tower amendment ought to be 
adopted, because it would be folly for 
the Senate not to do so. I wish to say 
to Senators that if the Tower amend- 
ment is not adopted, the minority leader 
does not propose to vote for this bill. 
And I say that advisedly, because in my 
State is one of the large metropolitan 
centers of this country, at the north end 
of the State, along Lake Michigan. I 
refer to the city of Chicago. 

I shall not commit this kind of author- 
ity and this kind of money, only to see 
colossal waste and inadequate results. 
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Dr. Anderson, a really diligent student, 
who has applied himself, comes up with 
the answer that urban renewal ought to 
be repealed. Let us not, as my colleague 
said, supplement a failure and make it 
a double failure. 

So that as we vote, let us support the 
Tower amendment—first, $12 million for 
planning, and then let them come back 
here, hat in hand, and respectfully, to 
show us precisely what they propose to 
do under the vague criteria of this bill. 

Mr. MUSKIE. Mr. President, I yield 
myself 5 minutes. 

Mr. President, let us understand the 
nature of the issue before us. It is not 
urban renewal. A vote for or against 
the Tower amendment will have abso- 
lutely no effect on the current authori- 
zation for the urban renewal program. 

The opportunity of the Senate to pass 
on urban renewal is behind us, until the 
next authorization bill comes before us. 

This is not an urban renewal program, 
What is it? Very simply, it undertakes 
to do two things. First, it undertakes 
to coordinate existing Federal grant-in- 
aid programs so that they can be focused 
more efficiently and more effectively on 
the diseased freas of our metropolitan 
areas and our cities. 
coordination of existing Federal aid pro- 
grams, And in those programs ‘ve will 
find all the criteria, all the standards, 
all the experience, all the planning that 
has been built into those programs over 
the years. 

Yesterday, I included in the RECORD 
an analysis of some 49 current grant-in- 
aid programs that are likely to be in- 
cluded, or are most likely to be included, 
in the demonstration city programs, So 
that we have ample criteria and ample 
standards, well established in the RECORD, 
for all to read, if what the Senators de- 
sire is some indication of standards and 
criteria. 

That is the first thing that the bill 
does: It coordinates existing grant-in- 
aid programs and brings them to bear 
upon the human problems of these dis- 
eased areas in our cities. 

Urban renewal is involved in the physi- 
cal reconstruction of our cities. What 
we are undertaking here is to launch 
programs to reconstruct the lives of the 
people who live in these cities. 

I have said over and over again in this 
debate that of course this is an experi- 
mental program, but not insofar as its 
base is concerned, because its base is the 
170 Federal grant-in-aid programs that 
we now have. 

The second thing that the bill would 
do is to provide some additional Federal 
money. For what? To stimulate local 
initiative, local imagination, local enter- 
prise, to develop comprehensive plans 
designed to deal with the disease of these 
cities, the blighted areas of these cities, 
the blighted lives of their people. 

The initiative must be taken in the 
cities. It cannot be taken by the Presi- 
dent, by the Secretary of HUD, or by any 
other Federal official. Under this bill, 
aly initiative must be taken at the local 
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The Senator from Texas has spoken 
about this bill as representing an arro- 
gance of Federal power. All this bill 
does is to provide Federal resources to 
enable local initiative to apply itself to 
the disease. 

These additional Federal funds will 
be generated and will be spent in ac- 
cordance with comprehensive plans de- 
veloped at the local level by our cities. 
In order to develop comprehensive plans, 
it will be essential that there be brought 
into the problem, to be applied to it, not 
only these Federal resources, but also 
local resources, State resources, the re- 
sources of the private sectors. 

Mr. President, when we speak about 
criteria and standards, I hope that we 
are not talking about evidence of the 
existence of the disease. There has been 
ample reference to the disease on the 
floor of the Senate yesterday and today. 
We know what the disease is: areas in 
our cities where people are leading 
blighted lives, lack of educational oppor- 
tunity of sufficient quality to really stim- 
ulate the inner forces of the young peo- 
ple of those areas. We all know what 
the disease is. We have at least driven 
on the outskirts of these diseased areas. 
We haye driven through them, I trust. 
We know how people live in these areas. 
We know that out of these areas come 
unacceptably high crime rates, unac- 
ceptably high rates of dropouts from 
schools; unacceptably high antisocial 
indexes of human behavior, whatever 
index may be used. 

So, we know what the disease is. We 
do not have to spell that out statistically 
in the bill, I trust. We know what the 
problem is. Whoever says he does not 
know such a problem exists and does 
not know what it is, has not been read- 
ing the newspapers, has not been watch- 
ing television, has not been listening to 
the radio, has not been traveling through 
our cities, has not watched the American 
scene, 

The problem is evident. It is there 
for all to see. It is there to be seen by 
people overseas, who are undertaking to 
ascertain how effectively we are able to 
provide opportunity for our people. 

The example of American democracy 
in these areas is an open book for us and 
for everyone. Whatis the quarrel? The 
quarrel is, first of all, that we are seeking 
to spend too much money. How much 
money, Mr, President? How much 
money is involved in this Tower amend- 
ment? There is involved $900 million. 
That would be a big sum in my bank 
account, but we are talking about $900 
million out of a gross national product 
of $730 billion, and is that too much? 

The minority views of this committee 
which were signed, among others, by the 
distinguished Senator from Texas [Mr. 
Tower], the distinguished Senator from 
South Carolina [Mr. THurmonp] and 
the distinguished Senator from Iowa 
(Mr. HicKENLOOPER] said that we should 
not spend $900 million for this program 
because our economy is in high gear and 
we would feed the fires of inflation. 
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A week ago today on the floor of the 
Senate there was another $900 million 
program brought up to add to the trans- 
portation and housing bills that that 
committee had reported. The amount 
involved was $900 million; coincidentally, 
the same amount which is involved in 
the pending bill. Senators on the other 
side of the aisle, including the 3 Senators 
whose names I have mentioned voted 
24 to 1 to add that $900 million. That 
did not add to the fires of inflation. That 
was not inflationary. 

We all recognize the housing program. 
I have supported programs for college 
housing. But the argument here is that 
$900 million is all right to spend, and 
$300 million of it would have been spent 
in this fiscal year. But this $900 million 
to deal with the most explosive domestic 
issue on the American scene today is 
too much to spend; and only $12 million 
of that would be spent under this bill in 
fiscal 1967. 

There was a lot of talk last Friday 
about a proper order of priorities. There 
has been a lot of talk today about priori- 
ties. There have been many programs 
that we have talked about in connection 
with priorities other than college hous- 
ing and demonstration cities. The 
priorities have been highlighted by these 
situations. In connection with this 
argument, which was made persistently 
yesterday and today, as far as my list 
of priorities is concerned, the explosive 
problem. of these diseased cities is No. 1 
on the list of domestic problems in this 
country. 

I come from a small State. Only a 
dribble from this program can seep into 
my State. We do not have disease. But 
that disease, wherever it exists is a dis- 
ease which should be of concern to 
everyone, including the fishermen, the 
trapper, or the farmer in the relatively 
peaceful and beautiful State of Maine. 
This is the problem. 

I am for this bill. I agreed to floor 
manage it, not because there is any pres- 
sure in my State and not because the 
problems exist in my State, but because 
as an American and I do not think we 
can afford, as a country, to avoid taking 
this small step forward to make this 
country one, toward making it whole, 
and toward making it healthy. The 
amendment would cut the demonstra- 
tion cities program. If the amendment 
were adopted we would have to begin all 
over at some time in the future to prove 
the case again, and the problem will not 
wait for that time. 

Mr, ELLENDER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MUSKIE. I yield to the Senator 
from Louisiana. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I 
wish to say that I am very much in 
sympathy with the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Mownpate in the chair). How much time 
does the Senator request? 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I 
only wish to ask a question. 

Mr. MUSKIE. Mr, President, I yield 
myself such time as I need. 
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Mr. ELLENDER. I wish te compli- 
ment my good friend, the distinguished 
Senator from Maine [Mr. MUSKIE], for 
the excellent speech which he has just 
made. 

Would the bill earmark any of these 
funds, other than the $12 million, for 
any particular category of aid, such as 
housing, transportation, or things of 
that nature? 

Mr. MUSKIE. The supplemental will 
not be earmarked with respect to any 
particular program. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Does the Senator 
feel that we should exclude mass trans- 
portation from this item? It has been 
already provided for separately. I can 
well see that there may be a necessity 
for more action in the housing field but 
I would hate to see additional funds tak- 
en from this authorization to construct 
mass transportation systems, when other 
more important areas are in much great- 
er need. 

Mr. MUSKIE. It is difficult to envi- 
sion what any particular State may have 
in mind, when the Senator uses the words 
“mass transportation.” There is no 
doubt that in some of these areas inade- 
quate access between homes and jobs, 
the heavy cost of traveling between 
homes and jobs, is a part of the unrest. 

In the case of the Watts example this 
is a significant problem for the people. 
People live in an area that looks fairly 
decent, but it costs so much to move from 
their homes to available jobs, particu- 
larly for low-skilled or unskilled groups, 
that employment opportunities are quite 
few. 

The bill is not intended to supplement 
the mass transportation in the sense that 
these funds could be added by the Sec- 
retary for that authorization, to be ap- 
propriated in Washington in the mass 
transportation program. But I would 
not want to exclude from the bill the 
possibility of doing something, and this 
is within the initiative of local authority 
to do something to deal with the kind of 
transportation problem which I just out- 
lined. I do not think that the mass 
transportation which is now on the books 
could be brought to bear in the kind of 
situation which I just described in Watts. 
I think that is a different kind of prob- 
lem. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, the 
purpose of my questions to the floor 
leader about the use of the funds under 
the bill is to obtain assurances on how 
this money is to be used, 

I have supported housing programs 
over the years in the interest of provid- 
ing better housing for the people. I 
would not want to see the benefits of this 
bill wasted on programs already provided 
under other laws. For example, earlier 
this week the Senate voted large sums of 
money for urban transit, and I would not 
want to see this program be a duplica- 
tion of that program. 

In my mind, the biggest need in these 
cities is better housing, and I hope that 
we can get some assurances this is how 
the majority of funds under this bill will 
be spent. 
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Mr. MUSKIE. I agree with the senior 
Senator from Louisiana that one of the 
greatest needs in our cities is better 
housing. Of course, there are many 
other needs that this bill would be 
directed to help solve. I would not want 
to foreclose the use of these funds for 
transportation, but I cannot imagine that 
any more than a small amount of funds 
would be used for this purpose. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Here the Senator is 
coordinating all of these programs? 

Mr. MUSKIE. We are coordinating 
the programs, 

Mr. ELLENDER. Exactly, and the 
manager of the bill indicated that some 
small part of these funds might come to 
be used for mass transportation. But it 
seems to me that if we could exclude the 
category of mass transportation, as we 
understand it, and limit this bill to an 
attempt to cure the housing and social 
evils within the cities, I believe quite a 
job could be done under this legislation. 
In my view, that is the course which 
should be followed. 

Mr. MUSKIE. I wish to give the Sen- 
ator one other point. The Senator is 
concerned with our so-called supple- 
mental funds that would be provided 
under the bill, The bill says clearly that 
the supplemental funds shall be used to 
initiate any programs, any services as 
needed in these areas, and they shall be 
used only in the current program. They 
can be used to help communities pick up 
their share under the current program. 
The emphasis in the bill is on the new 
program, bringing together new ideas to 
apply. Housing is, of course, very nec- 
essary under the objectives of the bill. 

Although I understand the concern of 
the Senator, I believe that the amount 
that would be diverted into the programs 
that are currently on the books would be 
minimal in the field of transportation. 

Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. I have 
a great deal of sympathy for the objec- 
tives of this program, I am sorry that I 
did not get an opportunity to listen to all 
of the discussion. Let me ask the Sen- 
ator, how would these funds be spent? 
Would they be matched by the local in- 
terests, city and State? 

Mr. MUSKIE. What is involved, first 
of all, is the current grant-in-aid pro- 
gram which would be brought to bear. 
Without making use of the current 
grant-in-aid programs, there would be 
no supplemental funds generated under 
the bill. Under the current grant-in-aid 
programs, there are requirements for the 
local raising of funds, as the Senator 
knows. These vary from 70 percent down 
to 20 percent. The formula that the bill 
includes for generating supplemental 
funds is this: To the extent that Federal 
grant-in-aid programs are used cur- 
rently, the bill would authorize the ex- 
penditure of 80 percent Federal money, 
and 80 percent of the non-Federal con- 
tributions under the current program, so 
that 20 percent of the local contributions 
would still be a requirement. 

In addition, and this might be helpful 
to the Senator, and to the Senate as a 
whole: I hold in my hand an analysis of 
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what the Department expects on the 
basis of its own projections may be rea- 
sonable programs of spending, not only 
by the Federal Government but also by 
State and local governments and by the 
private sector in this field. 

The total spending projected, assum- 
ing the $900 million authorization under 
the bill of Federal funds, would be $5.592 
billion. Of that amount, Federal funds 
would include the following: The Fed- 
eral share of the grant-in-aid program 
used, 81.979 billion. That is, under cur- 
rent authorization under current pro- 
grams, Supplemental grants under this 
bill—according to this analysis would be 
$881 million of the $900 million authori- 
zation—that is, total Federal expendi- 
tures of $2.860 billion. 

State and local funds, the local share, 
the grant-in-aid programs, would be 
$1.04 billion, plus municipal expendi- 
tures under existing municipal programs 
of $612 million. State expenditures for 
demonstration programs, $79.8 million. 
Total State and local expenditures, $1.736: 
billion. Private social expenditures, 
housing and construction and rehabili- 
tation, and nonresidential construction 
and rehabilitation, $995 million. This. 
anticipates spending by the Federal 
level, State and local levels, and the pri- 
vate sector. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have the table, together with 
supporting data, printed in the Rrcorp. 

There being no objection, the material 
was ordered to be printed in the Rxconp, 
as follows: 

SOURCES OF FUNDS FOR EXPENDITURES FOR CITY 
DEMONSTRATION PROGRAM 

The $5,592.2 in total expenditures for the 
demonstration program would come from 
Federal, State and local, and private funds 
in the following amounts: 


[In millions] 
Federal funds: 
Federal share of grant-in-aid 
Programs . ees $1,979. 4 


Supplemental grants under dem- 


onstration cities bill 881.4 
Total Federal expenditures.. 2, 860.8 
State and local funds: 
Local share of grant-in-aid pro- 
K 11, 044. 2 
Increased municipal expenditures 
under existing municipal pro- 
11 ͤͤ œ(Ä—V—V———— sh il AA a 612.0 
State expenditures for demon- 
stration programs 79.8 
Total State and local expen- 
ae 1. 7386. 0 
Private social expenditures, housing 
construction and rehabilitation, 
and nonresidential construction 
rehabilitation 995. 4 
Total of all expenditures... 5, 592. 2 


Actual amount of local dollars contrib- 
uted to grant-in-aid programs is $57.6 mil- 
lion less than the $1,101.8 million amount on 
the basis of which the supplemental grant 
is computed. The difference occurs because 
that amount of supplemental grant funds 
provided by the demonstration cities bill 
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non-Federal contribution to projects or ac- 
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would be used and credited as part of the comprehensive city demonstration program The following table is illustrative of a 
and assisted under a Federal grant-in-aid possible pattern of expenditures for the city 


tivities which are a part of the approved program, 


demonstration program over a 2-year period: 


Estimated expenditures for a city demonstration program 
{In millions of dollars] 


A. Expenditure program component: 
1. Federally 


(b) Pu 


(a) New and supplemen 
00 Existing municipal expenditures. 
c) State expenditures (within city) 


3. Private sector: 
® Private nonprofit organizations 


Private 8 construction and rehabilitation 


c) Private nonres: 


O. Use of = plemental grants (in demonstration area): 
1. 


r rehabilitation and capital improvements. 
2. Payment of portion of non-Federal share under categorical Federal grant-in-aid programs 
for public and social services 
3. New and supplemental municipal services 


assisted (grant-in-aid program) activities: 
(a) apin improvements, demonstration area 

lic and social services, demonstration area 
(c) Other capital improvements, demonstration program connected 


eee ARIE pa AUT oe, oa ye ae Ce 


2. Municipal and State public expenditures (unrelated to Federal assistance programs): 
municipal service 


dential construction and rehabilitation 
RUE MAAE in SORTA e E ai 


1-year 


B. Derivation of supplemental grant entitlement (non-Federal share): 
Capital improvements in demonstration are. 


Other capital improvements, demonstration program connected 
Public and social services in demonstration area.. 


A AORT .., tush ETAR AN 
80 percent of total.. „„.0æL4 


expenditures 898 


2-year funding of activities using 
A specially authorized funds 


Supplemental|Special urban| Regular 
grant funds [renewal funds gram funds 


1 $207,000,000 plus $60,000,000 shown in this column account for $267,000, 


mental t funds shown in line C1 of the table. 


2 Would include about $60,000,000 of supplemental gon 


used and credited as part or all 


t funds ‘‘which may ‘also be 
of the required non-Federal contribution to 


,000 of supple- igs ee city demonstration program” in accordance with sec. 105(d) 
0 


3 Could be used in connection with either federally assisted grant program capi 
‘ojects improvements or with such activities undertaken by private nonprofit — oon 


or activities, assisted under a Federal grant-in-aid program, which are part oe anap- as part of an approved demonstration program. 


Sec. A illustrates the types of activities and related expenditures that would be in 
approved demonstration programs, including federally assisted, State, local, and pri- 
val 


activities, 
type of program, 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Maine yield? 

Mr. MUSKIE. I yield to the Senator 
from New York. 

Mr. JAVITS. I appreciate the elo- 
quence of the Senator from Maine. I 
think the case could be allowed to rest 
exactly as he left it. I propose to do 
exactly that. I rise only because I was 
the sponsor of the amendment with rela- 
tion to college housing. 

I respectfully submit to all Senators 
that this Government can do what 
justice demands. Whatever the demands 
are, this Government can do. We cer- 
tainly demonstrated that by appropriat- 
ing almost $60 billion for defense the 
other day with a unanimous vote of the 
Senate. We certainly showed that we 
intend to do what justice demands we 
should do. 

However, let me say to all Senators, in 
connection with my vote on the demon- 
stration cities bill, that perhaps I am 
one of the very few men in this Chamber 
who is, really, thoroughly and right down 
to the ground a product of the big city 
from the poverty level up, where this 
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problem festers. This is where I was 
born. This is what I know. I speak as a 
witness from personal experience. The 
cities are strangling. They are in the 
gravest danger. It is wonderful to me 
that a barefoot boy from Maine could say 
it as eloquently as he has. He sounds as 
though he has done what I have done. 
Let me assure him that it is breaking 
through to the consciousness of the Fed- 
eral Establishment. This bill is one of 
the indications of that breakthrough. A 
new day is dawning in our country. That 
is what we are signalizing in a relatively 
modest way. It is so serious that the At- 
torney General can say to us that the 
danger of riots and violence exists in 
every one of the 40 cities which he is 
now looking into. It seems to me that, 
on that basis, our line of action as in- 
telligent men is currently indicated. 

The Senator’s amendment would gut 
the bill. I hope very much that it will be 
defeated. 

Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, I ask for 
the yeas and nays on my amendment. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, I think 


Sec. C shows how the demonstration grant funds might be used. 
Sec. D shows the Federal share of categorical aid 8 


Programs. 
Sec. E is the total Federal expenditure, consisting of the 80. percent 
Sec, B illustrates the derivation of 80-percent demonstration grants for the illustrative Federal share under categorical aid F e 


Programs. 


it should be made adequately clear, in 
accepting my amendment, that we will 
not be turning our backs on the cities. 
We are already doing a great many 
things for people in the urban areas and 
I anticipate that we will be doing more 
in the future. 

My amendment would not gut the bill. 
The program remains, The money for 
planning remains. 

Iam merely trying to enable Congress 
to come back next year and look at those 
plans so that it will not be taking shots 
in the dark to authorize an appropria- 
tion for 1968 and 1969. 

Mr. President, I yield back the re- 
mainder of my time. 

a Mr. MUSKIE. I have no time to yield 
ack. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Texas. 

On this question, the yeas and nays 
have been ordered; and the clerk will 
call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk called 
the roll. 
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Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I announce 
that the Senator from Alaska [Mr. BART- 
LETT], the Senator from Maryland [Mr. 
BREWSTER], the Senator from North Da- 
kota [Mr. Burpick], the Senator from 
Mississippi [Mr. EASTLAND], the Senator 
from Arizona [Mr. HAYDEN], the Senator 
from Alabama [Mr. HILL], the Senator 
from Minnesota [Mr. McCartuy], the 
Senator from Wyoming [Mr. MCGEE], 
the Senator from Oregon [Mrs. NEUBERG- 
ER], the Senator from West Virginia 
(Mr. RANDOLPH], the Senator from Flor- 
ida [Mr. SmarHers], the Senator from 
Alabama [Mr. SPARKMAN], and the Sen- 
ator from Georgia [Mr. TALMADGE] are 
necessarily absent. 

I also announce that the Senator from 
Tennessee [Mr. Bass] is absent on official 
business. 

I further announce that, if present and 
voting, the Senator from Alaska [Mr. 
BARTLETT], the Senator from Tennessee 
(Mr. Bass], the Senator from North Da- 
kota [Mr. Burpick], the Senator from 
Wyoming [Mr. McGee], the Senator from 
Oregon [Mrs. NEUBERGER], and the Sen- 
ator from West Virginia [Mr. RANDOLPH] 
would each vote “nay.” 

On this vote, the Senator from Mary- 
land [Mr. Brewster] is paired with the 
Senator from Mississippi [Mr. EASTLAND]. 
If present and voting, the Senator from 
Maryland would vote “nay,” and the Sen- 
ator from Mississippi would vote “yea.” 

Mr. KUCHEL. I announce that the 
Senator from Utah [Mr. BENNETT] and 
the Senator from California [Mr. Mur- 
PHY] are absent because of illness. 

The Senator from Michigan [Mr. GRIF- 
FIN], the Senator from Iowa [Mr. MIL- 
LER], the Senator from Massachusetts 
[Mr. SaLTONSTALL], and the Senator from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. Scorr] are necessarily 
absent. 

If present and voting, the Senator from 
Utah [Mr. Bennett], the Senator from 
Iowa [Mr. MILLER], the Senator from 
California [Mr. Murry], and the Sen- 
ator from Massachusetts [Mr. SALTON- 
STALL] would each vote “yea.” 

On this vote, the Senator from Mich- 
igan [Mr. GRIFFIN] is paired with the 
Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Scorr]. 
If present and voting, the Senator from 
Michigan would vote “yea,” and the 
Senator from Pennsylvania would vote 
“nay.” 

The result was announced—yeas 27, 
nays 53, as follows: 


[No. 215 Leg.] 

YEAS—27 
Boggs Fong Pearson 
Byrd, Va Hickenlooper Robertson 
Byrd, W. Va. Holland Russell, S.C. 
Cotton Hruska Russell, Ga. 
Curtis Jordan, N.C. Simpson 
Dirksen Jordan, Idaho Stennis 
Dominick McClellan Thurmond 
Ervin Morton Tower 
Fannin Mundt Williams, Del 

NAYS—53 
Aiken Ellender Lausche 
Allott Fulbright Long, Mo. 
Anderson Gore Long, La 
Bayh Gruening Magnuson 
Bible Harris Mansfield 
Cannon Hart McGovern 
Carlson Hartke McIntyre 
Case Inouye Metcalf 
Church Jackson Mondale 
Clark Javits Monroney 
Cooper Kennedy, Mass. Montoya 
Dodd Kennedy, N.Y. Morse 
Douglas Kuchel Moss 
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Muskie Proxmire Williams, N.J. 
Nelson Ribicoff Yarborough 
Pastore Smith Young, N. Dak. 
Pell Symington Young, Ohio 
Prouty Tydings 
NOT VOTING—20 

Bartlett Hayden Randolph 
Bass Hill Saltonstall 
Bennett McCarthy Scott 
Brewster McGee Smathers 
Burdick Miller Sparkman 
Eastland Murphy Talmadge 
Griffin Neuberger 

So Mr. TowER’s amendment (No. 746) 
was rejected. 


Mr. MUSKIE. Mr. President, I move 
to reconsider the vote by which the 
amendment was rejected. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, I move 
to lay that motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 


LEGISLATIVE BRANCH APPROPRIA- 
TION BILL, 1967—CONFERENCE 
REPORT 


Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
from Oklahoma. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, as I 
understand it, there is a 30-minute limi- 
tation agreement on the adoption of the 
legislative appropriation conference re- 
port. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. There is a 
unanimous-consent agreement to grant 
15 minutes to the Senator from Delaware 
[Mr. WiLLIams] and 15 minutes to the 
Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. Mon- 
RONEY]. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, I 
yield myself 5 minutes. 

Mr. President, I submit a report of the 
committee of conference on the disagree- 
ing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendments of the Senate to the bill 
(H.R. 15456) making appropriations for 
the legislative branch for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1967, and for other pur- 
poses. I ask unanimous consent for the 
present consideration of the report. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The report 
will be read for the information of the 
Senate. 

The legislative clerk read the report. 

(For conference report, see House pro- 
ceedings of August 16, 1966, CONGRES- 
SIONAL RecorpD, pp. 19549 and 19550.) 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection to the present consideration of 
the report? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the report. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. How much 
time does the Senator yield to himself? 

Mr. MONRONEY. Five minutes. 

Mr. President, the conference report 
is printed as House Report No. 1852 and 
the details are available within the re- 
port. In addition, later on I expect to 
ask unanimous consent to insert in the 
Recor» a table which will give all of the 
detailed figures of each item in the bill. 

The conference agreement totals $214,- 
463,913, and this is $285,850 under the 
budget estimates considered by the Sen- 
ate. 

Since the conference report itself goes 
into detail on the items, I will confine 
my remarks to a few of the more impor- 
tant controversial items in the bill. 
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WEST FRONT EXTENSION 


The conference committee on this bill 
agreed that funds for the proposed con- 
struction of the west front extension of 
the Capitol should not be considered fur- 
ther during this session of the Congress. 
You will recall that the Architect of the 
Capitol had advised our subcommittee 
that an appropriation for rebuilding and 
extending the west front would be sought 
later on this year in a supplemental ap- 
propriation measure. The effect of our 
action will allow the Architect to con- 
tinue preliminary design planning for 
the extension. 

I believe that this is a reasonable com- 
promise that will enable both advocates 
and opponents of the proposed major ad- 
dition to the west front to participate in 
whatever decision Congress eventually 
will make in this matter. We recognize 
the need for restoring and strengthening 
the west front, but we felt very strongly 
that the matter should not be considered 
along with other urgent supplemental 
appropriations during the closing days 
of the session. 

The action of the conference commit- 
tee will permit the Architect to go ahead 
with design planning and to complete 
a model of scheme 2, which was approved 
by the Commission for the Extension of 
the Capitol. The funds for this model 
were appropriated to the Architect last 
year in a supplemental appropriation 
bill. This action in no way endorses 
or rejects the Architect’s course of ac- 
tion up to this point, but it assures Mem- 
bers of both Houses a further opportu- 
nity to vote on the matter during a fu- 
ture Congress. 

It is sincerely hoped by most of the 
conferees that an opportunity will be 
given for taking extensive testimony on 
the condition of the west front foun- 
dations, and for consideration of the 
ultimate cost of rebuilding the west 
front on the present foundation lines, 
as compared with the proposed exten- 
sion, which would take in a great deal 
more area. 

STATIONERY ALLOWANCES 


Amendments Nos. 27 and 34 relate to 
the stationery allowances of the Senate 
and the House of Representatives. 

Senators will recall that the Senate 
adopted these two amendments, which 
were considered en bloc, as a joint 
amendment, prohibiting stationery com- 
mutation payments in the future. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? I wish to ask a 
question concerning the first item. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Will the Senator 
wait until I complete my prepared state- 
ment? Then I shall be happy to yield. 

There is no question in the minds of 
the Senate conferees that the House ob- 
jected to amendment No. 34, which re- 
wrote the law with respect to House 
stationery allowances. The Senate con- 
ferees receded from this amendment. 
The Senate conferees also receded from 
amendment No. 27, which proposed the 
same restrictive language for the Sen- 
ate stationery account. 

The Subcommittee on Legislative Ap- 
propriations in considering the bill this 
year wrote a provision prohibiting com- 
mutation payment in the future and 
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applied the restrictive language to the 
Senate only. The full Senate Appropri- 
ations Committee felt that it was unde- 
sirable to rewrite the stationery allow- 
ances for the Senate only and the full 
committee deleted the provision. On 
the floor on July 28, 1966, a joint amend- 
ment rewriting the legislation with re- 
spect to stationery allowances for the 
House and Senate was adopted. 

One of the great difficulties in this 
matter is that historically the Senate 
has legislated on many housekeeping 
matters in the legislative appropriation 
bill, whereas housekeeping matters in 
the House of Representatives are han- 
dled in an entirely different manner. 

Rule XI of the House of Representa- 
tives on the powers and duties of com- 
mittees, in section 679 makes it clear that 
the House Committee on Appropriations 
has jurisdiction over “appropriation of 
the revenue for the support of the Gov- 
ernment.” A footnote to the section 
states: 

While this committee has authority to re- 
port appropriations, the power to report legis- 
lation relating thereto belongs to other 
committees. 


Section 693 of the same rules provides 
that the Committee on House Adminis- 
tration shall have jurisdiction over 
“measures relating to accounts of the 
House generally” and “expenditure of 
contingent fund of the House.” 

In those instances where the Senate 
legislates on administrative matters of 
the Senate and the House in an appro- 
priation bill, the House conferees have 
no jurisdiction in the matter. It is an 
amendment which should be considered 
by the House Administration Committee 
or representatives from that committee. 

Personally, Iam in sympathy with the 
desire to eliminate stationery commuta- 
tion payments. However, if it is the 
desire of the Congress that the existing 
law should be changed, it should be done 
in a bill which would be considered in 
the Senate by the Committee on Rules 
and Administration and it would be con- 
sidered in the House by the Committee 
on House Administration. It is not a 
matter which should be considered in an 
appropriation bill. 

I am happy to yield briefly to my dis- 
tinguished friend, the Senator from Ohio. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Mon- 
DALE). The Senator’s 5 minutes have 


expired. 
I yield myself 2 


Mr. MONRONEY. 
additional minutes. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. I understood the Sen- 
ator to say that if the conference report 
is approved, the Architect will be per- 
mitted to proceed with planning. Will 
the Senator please explain what the 
term “planning” embraces, and how far 
he will be permitted to go? 

Mr. MONRONEY. In a bill last year, 
we allowed some $300,000 for preliminary 
planning, of which he has spent all but 
some $40,000. This $40,000 is available 
for expenses in connection with the pre- 
liminary planning. Some of these funds 
would still be available, but for prelimi- 
nary planning only. 

Most of the remainder, or a part of it, 
will be spent for building a mockup or 
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small model, to show in that style the 
way the building would look if scheme 
No. 2, which is advocated by the Capitol 
Extension Commission, should be 
constructed. 

But there will be no money in this bill 
whatsoever for construction of any kind. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. He will be permitted 
to proceed only to the extent that 
was originally contemplated when the 
$300,000 was allocated? 

Mr. MONRONEY. That is correct. He 
has no money to go forward even with 
detailed design. It is for preliminary 
planning only; and no construction 
funds whatever are included in the bill. 

Mr. President, I reserve the remainder 
of my time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Who 
yields time? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, I regret very much that the 
conferees did not insist on amendments 
27 and 34, the purpose of which was to 
require that any portion of a stationery 
allowance which was not used by any 
Member of Congress, in the House or in 
the Senate, should automatically revert 
to the Treasury. Under the existing 
procedure, at the end of the fiscal year 
any unused balance can be claimed by 
the Member and used to defray his per- 
sonal expenses. I think that is wrong. 

The Senate voted to correct the situ- 
ation. I realized and acknowledged at 
the time that this was legislation on an 
appropriation bill, but there have been 
plenty of precedents for it. There were 
four other pieces of legislation in this 
same appropriation bill. Only earlier 
this week the Senator from Georgia very 
properly added a legislative proposal to 
the armed services appropriation bill, 
dealing with the Reserves. I supported 
it. We have often legislated, to a certain 
extent, on appropriation bills, and it can 
be done. 

The question here is very simple. Do 
the Members of Congress wish to con- 
tinue the practice whereby any unused 
portion of our stationery allowance—an 
allowance which is provided specifically 
for the purpose of defraying the legiti- 
mate costs of operating our offices—may 
be put in our pockets? 

I think the Senate has been under 
enough criticism in the past for some of 
our practices. We did not emerge with 
our image enhanced as a result of the 
reluctant investigations of the rules 
committee of a year ago, and we are 
under a certain amount of criticism again 
in connection with an investigation which 
is currently being conducted by. the 
ethics committee concerning the han- 
dling of campaign funds, 

I think the very least the Senate could 
do here would be to go on record that we 
want no part of any unused allowances 
for our offices to put in our own pockets. 
The only way we can approach the mat- 
ter is to reject the conference report, 
and then a motion can be made to in- 
struct the conferees to go back and in- 
sist upon this amendment. 

Under the rules of the Senate this is 
the manner by which this objective can 
be obtained. 
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This same question has been before 
the Senate many times, As the Senator 
from Oklahoma pointed out, the first pro- 
posal was to limit the amendment to the 
Senate only, confining the restriction to 
the Senate on the basis that there 
may be some argument as to what we 
should or should not tell the House to do. 
Another argument was advanced that 
both Houses should have the same rules 
to follow. 

Personally, I think the Members of the 
House of Representatives should be un- 
der the same restrictions. 

This is not a matter which concerns 
only the Members of Congress individ- 
ually, The American taxpayers, 190 
million people, have a stake in what we 
do here. It is their money that is being 
spent, and they have a right to an ac- 
counting. 

The stationery allowances is allowed 
for the expressed purpose of defraying 
the cost of operation of our offices. Un- 
der what line of reasoning does any 
Member of either the House or the Sen- 
ate have any right to put any part of the 
unused balance of any allowance in his 
pocket? All the other allowances for our 
offices are so restricted that they must be 
used for the expressed purpose for which 
they are authorized. Our telephone al- 
lowance and our Western Union allow- 
ance, for example, revert automatically 
to the Federal Treasury unless they are 
expended on official telephone calls or 
official telegrams, Why not? 

Members do not get their hands on 
8 money, and this is the way it should 


All that this amendment provided, if 
it were retained, was that at the end of 
the fiscal year any part of the unused 
stationery allowance—whether it be $1, 
$1,000, or whatever amount it might be— 
that remained unexpended would auto- 
matically revert to the Treasury. 

A couple of years ago Congress amend- 
ed the Internal Revenue Code to provide 
for a greater restriction on the use of ex- 
pense allowances by American industry. 
We required an itemized accounting by 
every individual who claims his expenses 
as a cost of doing business. 

Congress passed that provision. Why 
do we not live up to the same rules our- 
selves? Why do we insist that we should 
not have to render an accounting for our 
unused stationery allowance or that any 
Member should have the right to put in 
his pockets anything that is left over? 

That is the sole issue before us here 
today. There is no need to debate it 
further; every Senator knows what is in- 
volved. The only way we can retain this 
amendment is to reject the conference 
report. If the conference report is re- 
jected, I will then make a motion to send 
the conferees back with instructions to 
insist upon the Senate amendments, 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, does 
the Senator yield? 

Mr, WILLIAMS of Delaware. I yield. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, I real- 
ize that the proposition of the Senator 
from Delaware has considerable merit. 
However, the contention was made here 
that under the strict interpretation of 
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the stationery account, it would not in- 
clude certain of the expenses which 
many Senators feel are in line with their 
official duties. They are not personal 
expenses for the benefit of the individual 
‘as much as they are necessary expenses 
to carry out the functions and duty of a 
Senator. 

I suggest: to the Senator that he draw 
up an appropriate amendment that 
would take this all into account. The 
amendment can then be submitted to the 
Committee on Rules and Administration. 
Let us have this done in orderly fashion— 
as a clarification and not an accusation. 

The Senator knows that no Senator 
wants to steal anything that does not be- 
long to him. There is not a Senator who 
wants to take advantage of his position. 

The point has been raised that some- 
times other items have to be subscribed 
to, such as the purchase of newspapers 
from a Senator’s State, and others which 
are considered legitimate expenses in- 
curred because the man happens to be a 
U.S. Senator. 

We should take that into account, 
rather than having this develop into the 
suggestion of a sort of scandalous at- 
mosphere, Why do we not act like rea- 
sonable people and draw up whatever 
amendment that needs to be drawn up? 
We can then hold a few hearings and get 
the matter cured. 

In principle, I agree with the Senator. 
I do not want a nickel that does not be- 
long to me. I do not think any other 
Senator does. However, it is a question 
of acting in the right way or the wrong 
way. The Senator from Delaware is pre- 
senting this by saying: “You are putting 
in your pocket money that doesn’t belong 
to you.” 

Nobody is doing that. It appears that, 
from the very beginning, the stationery 
account has been misinterpreted and 
misunderstood. There are said to be cer- 
tain deviations that have taken place 
only because of varying circumstances. 
If so they ought to be corrected and 
remedied. 

I agree in this with the Senator from 
Delaware. However, let us not put our- 
selves in the position of saying that the 
vote we take today proves that we have 
been doing something legitimate or that 
our practices are illegitimate. 

3 the Senator will agree with 
tha 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, I yield myself 2 additional 
minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Delaware is recognized for 
2 additional minutes. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, replying to the Senator from 
Rhode Island, I am not making any ac- 
cusations against any Senator. I point 
out that the items eligible to be charged 
against the stationery allowance are al- 
ready outlined in the rules reported by 
the Committee on Rules and Adminis- 
tration and approved by the Senate. 

My amendment did not change those 
Tules one iota. It did not add to or de- 
tract from them one iota. 

If the rules as to items covered need to 
be changed—and no doubt they do as 
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time goes on—the rejection of this 


amendment still would not correct the 
problem that the Senator raises because 
those items are not covered anyway. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, if the 
Senator admits that the rule needs modi- 
fication, I say: “Let us modify it. Let us 
do it the right way.” 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. In the 
meantime, while it is being modified, 
why should we retain the principle that 
any unused balance can be put in our 
pockets? Iam not accusing anybody, but 
the Senator knows there has been abuse 
of this provision. 

Mr. PASTORE. The accusation is be- 
ing developed in a scandalous atmos- 
phere. There is no need for that. 

I hope that we are not trying to em- 
barrass one another on the floor of the 
Senate. I hope that each is as honest 
as the next one. I hope that we look 
in the mirror once in awhile. 

There is nobody who should stand 
up here and claim that he is more honest 
than anyone else. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, how much time do I have 
remaining? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 


Senator has 1 minute remaining of the ` 


time allotted to himself, and 8 minutes 
remaining of his total time. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware, I will 
use 1 minute now. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator is recognized for 1 minute. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, the acceptance or rejection of 
my amendment would not change one 
iota the items that would not be per- 
missible to charge under the stationery 
allowance. 

If those rules need to be changed, let 
them be changed. However, I say again 
that all the Senate amendment did was 
to state that if anything is left over, it 
should revert to the Treasury and cannot 
be put in our pockets. That is all that 
is contained in here. 

If the allowance is too small or too 
large, or if it does not cover enough items, 
that situation can be dealt with sep- 
arately. It is not a part of this ques- 
tion. This amendment does not include 
one single item that is not already cov- 
ered nor does it delete any items. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, I 
yield 2 minutes to the Senator from 
North Dakota. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from North Dakota is recognized 
for 2 minutes. 

Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. Mr. 
President, I am one of those who occa- 
sionally put a little of the money that 
is left over from the stationery allow- 
ance into my pocket. However, it does 
not stay there very long. If it did, it 
would be wrong. 

I subscribe to most of the newspapers 
in my State. I pay for a lot of addi- 
tional printing. Many times I am way 
over the amount allowed in the station- 
ery account. 

If a Senator took that money and put 
it in his pocket and that money stayed 
in his pocket, it would be wrong. 
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Senators have, considering, the expenses 
of running an office and buying the 
things that can and cannot be charged to 
the stationery allowance. 
I spend far more than the stationery 


allowance provides. 


Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, I 
yield myself 3 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. ‘The 
Senator from Oklahoma is recognized for 


3 minutes. 


Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, the 
subcommittee attempted to write pro- 
visions in the legislative appropriations 
bill, after hearing the discussion of the 
senior Senator from Delaware [Mr. WIL- 


‘Liams], to provide that the Committee 


on Rules and Administration could 
specify items eligible for expenditure un- 
der this account, and that with the sta- 
tionery account Senators could buy sta- 


tionery back home under a voucher sys- 
tem. 


The full Appropriations Committee, in 
its wisdom, said that rules should be ap- 
plicable to both Houses, that we should 
not operate under one rule in the Sen- 
ate and a completely different rule in 
the House. ~ 

For that reason, when the final com- 
mitte vote was taken, the subcommittee 
amendment was stricken from the bill. 

I regret that it was, but I recognize 
that a substantial majority of the mem- 
bers of the full committee felt that we 
should have the same rule for both the 
House and Senate. 

The House was very resentful of our 


interfering with its housekeeping author- 


ity. They certainly would not approve 
the language that applied to the House. 
1 Senator who was present and 
the debate when the bill was passed 
bed that the amendment was pre- 
sented on the basis that it should ap- 


‘ply to both Houses. 


That is the reason it was offered. It 
was supported by a majority of the Sen- 
ators on the basis that it would bring 
the two Houses into conformity. 

Mr. PASTORE.. Mr. President, will 


the Senator yield? 


Mr, MONRONEx. I yield. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, the 
Senator brings up the question of having 
some printing done at home. That is 
precisely what the senior Senator from 
Rhode Island does. I have been doing 
that year in and year out. 

When I get the bill, I pay it with my 
own personal check. 

I would like to know for sure whether 
this would be permissible. 

If we reject this amendment and the 
Committee on Rules and Administration 
makes a decision on it, I would then have 
to make a decision on how to act, 

All I ask for is a clarification, before 
we get excited about the wrong connota- 
tion, as to whether the Members of this 
august body are acting legitimately and 
lawfully. 

Why do we not determine our proper 
guidelines and then be governed by 
them? 

Lido not think tbat ay iah who hes 
reached the high position of coming to 
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the U.S. Senate is ready to pilfer pennies, 
and that is all that we are talking about. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, 
how much time do I have remaining? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Oklahoma has 2 minutes 
remaining. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, I 
yield 1 minute to the Senator from Dela- 
ware. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, in reply to the Senator from 
Rhode Island, if those items are covered 
under the present law he could still get 
reimbursement. No matter whether the 
purchases were made in Rhode Island or 
in some other State, on the submission 
of a voucher one could still claim that 
expense and he would be reimbursed 
even under the amendment which we 
agreed to. 

Mr. PASTORE. I seriously doubt 
oe and that is what I would like to 

ow. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. That 
was the intention and that was the way 
the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. PASTORE. That is not the law. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Per- 
haps the Senator thinks he knows more 
about the amendment that was adopted 
than I do, but it was drafted by legis- 
lative counsel, specifically providing that 
the situation the Senator from Rhode 
Island has described would be covered— 
that is, that outside purchases of station- 
ery and other supplies for a Senator’s 
office back home, a purchase outside, 
would be reimbursable. 

Mr. PASTORE. Including printing? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Yes; 
it includes printed stationery. That 
was the interpretation. A Senator 
would be reimbursed whether he buys 
ue supplies at the stationery store or 

ere. 

I am not attempting to restrict one 
iota that which is being supplied under 
existing law. 

Mr. President, I have used the time 
of the Senator from Oklahoma; I shall 
divide my remaining time with him. 
How much time do we have remaining? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Delaware has 7 minutes, 
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and the Senator from Oklahoma has 1 
minute. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I yield 
half of my time to the Senator from 
Oklahoma. 

Mr. MONRONEY. I shall just use my 
1 minute. 

Mr. President, every Member of the 
Senate understood, when we agreed to 
the amendment, that it was to apply to 
both Houses, and that was the reason 
why it was adopted. The House would 
not consent to being brought under the 
amendment. Since the amendment was 
agreed to en bloc as applying to the two 
Houses, it was subject to very serious 
question. 

This is not a new item in the history 
of the Senate. It goes back, as investi- 
gation of the committee has shown, to 
the year 1868, when the first commu- 
tation of stationery allowances was al- 
lowed, for the Senators of the United 
States to use those sums for stationery 
purchases wherever they saw fit. 

I believe that the only way this sit- 
uation can be corrected, as far as both 
Houses are concerned, is by legislative ac- 
tion through the Committee on Rules 
and Administration of the Senate, and 
through the Committee on Administra- 
tion of the House. 

This matter has come up for the sec- 
ond year, and I hope that the appro- 
priate legislative committees, instead of 
the Appropriation Committee, will take 
jurisdiction of this matter and place it 
where it belongs in the statute books. 

I ask that the Senate support the 
unanimous recommendation of the com- 
mittee on the conference. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr, 
President, I yield myself 1 minute. 

First, I wish to thank the Senator 
from Oklahoma. He was the chairman 
of the subcommittee, and as he has 
stated the subcommittee recommended 
adding to the appropriation bill a pro- 
posal which dealt with the Senate alone. 
I told him that I would have preferred 
correcting it for both Houses, but that 
I would go along with that proposal. 
Later it was rejected by the full com- 
mittee on the basis that whatever the 
Senate did should be applicable to both 
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ve House and the Senate. I desired to 

be agreeable, and I went along with that 
second proposal and offered the amend- 
ment applicable to both Houses. That 
amendment was adopted. 

In conference it has been rejected on 
the basis that the House will not stand 
for the Senate to dictate how the House 
should operate. Perhaps they are too 
sensitive. In any event, the very least 
that we could have expected was to have 
the conferees bring back the proposal as 
it related to the Senate, and again I 
would have accepted it. I believe that 
the Senate should at least correct this 
practice as it applies to our side of the 
Capitol. 

I repeat that this amendment would 
not affect one iota the existing rules as 
to what is permissible to be purchased 
or charged against this stationery allow- 
ance. The only thing provided for by 
this amendment is that after procuring 
the items that are properly and officially 
described as chargeable to the Senator’s 
office, at the end of the year, if an amount 
remains it would automatically go to the 
Treasury and would not accrue to the 
Senator. That is the only issue. 

Therefore, I hope that the conference 
report will be rejected. It will then be 
followed by a motion to send it back with 
instructions to the conferees to insist on 
the Senate amendments. 

I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I yield 
back the remainder of my time. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate concur in the 
amendments of the House to the amend- 
ments of the Senate numbered 13, 35, 53, 
and 54. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Record a table showing the ap- 
propriations for fiscal 1966, the budget 
estimates for 1967, the House and Senate 
amounts, and the final amounts agreed 
to in conference on the entire bill. 

There being no objection, the table was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 


Legislative Branch Appropriation Act, 1967 Comparative statement of the ra ref for 1966, the budget estimates for 1967, and the 


amounts recommended in the 


Item 


SENATE 
Vice President and Senators. 


Compensation of the Vice President and —— 


President of Senate and Senato: 


Expenses allowance, Vice President, malit and minority leaders. 
Total, Senators and Vice President 


Salaries, officers and employees; 
Office of the Vice President 


retary. 
Committee employees 
Conference, 
Conference, . A UN RE RE 
Administrative and clerical assistants to Senators 
Office of the Sergeant at Arms 
Office of secretaries to the majority and minority.. 
Offices of the majority and minority whips 


Total, salaries, officers and employees 


Budget esti- House bill, Senate bill, Conference 
mates, 1967 1967 1967 action 
—— — — — — $3, 785 |--==---_-_=----< $3, 296, 735 
7 SERRE NRO NET Se CS 5. fl Reese 68, 370 
16, 000 | ---------.------ 16, 000 


8, 371, 105 


203, 515 

15, 540 

1, 369, 630 
3, 367, 430 3, 367, 430 
99, 435 99, 435 
i 99, 435 99, 435 
16, 217, 735 17, 171, 215 17,171, 215 
8, 160, 010 3, 364, 025 3, 364, 025 
166, 675 166, 676 166, 675 
36, B 36, 920 36, 920 
24, 721, 525 |...-----------=- 25, 893, 820 25. 893, 820 
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Legislative Branch Appropriation Act, 1967—Comparative statement of the a 1 for 1966, the budget estimates for 1967, and the 


amounts recommended in the ontinued 
Item Appropria- Budget esti- House bill, Senate bill, Conference 
tions, 1966 mates, 1967 1967 1967 action 


$404, 990 $408, 300 $408, 300 $408, 300 
43, 380 43, 660 43, 660 43, 660 
31, 190 31, 190 81, 190 31, 190 

5, 094, 255 5, 420; 000 5, 420; 000 5, 420, 000 
40, 245 40, 715 40, 715 40, 715 
16, 560 16, 560 16, 560 16, 560 

3, 479, 820 3, 635, 760 3,743,100 8, 743, 160 
90, 825 90, 825 90, 825 90, 825 

255, 800 255, 600 202, 800 282) 800 
15, 150 15.150 15.150 15, 150 


9,472,015 | 9,957,760 |---------------- 


Senate procedure 
Payibent to widows of deceased Senators 


Uc NN Ss SE eS aOR TORT ey eC RNa SE en OE SS A eee 


TT RRL, HOO ila ta oe twa e . E a 04) 000,100 1h. SO OU mE lite saan hone send 
HOUSE oF REPRESENTATIVES 
, mileage for the Members, and expense allowance of the Speaker: 
Compensation of Members 14, 146, 475 14, 148,975 $14,148,975 | 14, 148,975 14, 148, 975 
Mileage of Members and expense allowance of the Speaker.. 200, 200, 000 200, 000 200, 000 200, 
CSS ˙ ]m ¼ůõ7ꝓ X E — ·——— — 14. 348. 975 14. 348, 975 14, 348, 978 14, 348, 975 
Salaries, 8 and employees: ; 
Office o hë Speaker. a. oon sn nonce na gsne nonce senennegnennnancsnessndeessees 1129, 100 129, 100 129, 100 129, 100 
Office of the Parllamentarian . 107, 685 07, 685 107, 685 07, 685 
Compilation of precedents of House of Representatives. 10, 000 10, 000 10, 000 10, 000 
Office of the Chaplain............ 15, 540 15, 540 15, 540 15, 
Office of the Clerk 21,711, 500 1,711, 500 1,711, 500 1,711, 500 
Office of the Serge: ant at Arms 1, 081, 000 1, 081, 000 1, 081, 000 „081, 
Office of the Doo! Dor kee — 1, 753, 000 1, 753, 000 753, 000 1, 753, 000 
Office of the Postmaster r SAA oo 524, 500 524, 500 524, 500 
Committee employees (standing roll) 4, 100, 000 4, 100, 000 4, 100, 000 4, 100, 000 
Special and minorit; 7 employees . items) 560, 450 _ 560, 450 , 450 500, 450 
Official Reporters of debates 264, 000 264, 000 264, 000 264, 000 
Official Reporters to committees. ----_---_---- 266, 200 266, 200 266, 200 260,200 
ommitteè on Appropriations (investigations) 725, 000 725, 000 725, 000 725, 000 
Office of the tive Counsel 329, 500 319, 500 319, 500 319, 500 
Total, salaries, N and employees 11, 577, 475 11, 567, 475 11, 567, 475 11, 567, 475 
Members clerk hire: Clerk hr— eee 30, 000, 000 35, 000, 000 35. 000, 000 000, 000 
. igen of the House: 
KF! ³ AE E E AEEA E ͤA“PVß a 140, 000 365, 000 300, 000 300, 000 300, 000 
fe a items 7, 272, 440 7, 000, 000 7, 000, 000 7, 000, 000 7, 000, 000 
Reporting hearin; 223, 000 223, 000 223, 000 223, 000 223, 000 
SOELS lh e TIEM 4, 600, 000 4, 650, 000 4, 600, 000 4, 600, 000 4, 600, 000 
Telegraph anid telephone 2,880;000 | 2,860,000 | 2,880,000 | 2,880,000 | 2, 880, 000 
egraph an phone 
Stationery (revolving fund)... 1, 046, 400 1, 046, 400 1, 046, 400 1, 046, 400 1, 046, 400 
2 physician’s office 20, 045 21, 045 24, 645 24, 645 24, 645 
a e stamps 228, 550 228, 550 228, 550 228, 550 228, 550 
of laws 27,730 28, 000 28, 000 28, 000 28, 000 
89 — automobile 12, 530 12, 700 12,700 275 12,700 
ajority leader’s automobile - 12, 530 12,700 12,700 12.7 12, 700 
ity leader's automob: 12, 530 12,700 12,700 12,700 12,700 
New edition, United States Goc 150, 000 150, 000 150, 000 150, 000 
Nor s nri nae an ae ee a etd men eaei 100, 000 100, 000 100, 000 100, 000 
Total, contingent expenses 222 ͤ ——.. dee aon nae 16, 871, 095 16, 750, 695 16, 780, 695 16, 759, 695 
Total, House of Representatives 72, 797, 545 77, 676, 145° 
JOINT ITEMS ` 
Joint Committee on Reduction of Nonessential Federal Expenditures. ........------------ 36, 425 36, 425 425, 
Contingent expenses of the Senate: 
enen nn ͤ—ʃ?!n᷑ͤä! 372, 000 372, 000 000 
Joint Committee on Atomic Energy 358, 000 358, 000 000 
Joint Committee on Printing 156, 000 156, 000 000 
Contingent expenses of the House: 
oint Committee on Internal Revenue Taxation 435, 000 435, 000 000 
Joint Committee on Immigration and Nationality Policy 124, 700 24,755 755 
Joint Committee on Defense Production. 83, 000 83, 000 000 
Capitol Police: 
General expenses —ß—jß—ßvê— — (— 50, 000 50, 000 500 
/ nn a K—„—T'—! ꝝ rene ene 809, 000 809, 000 000 
8 of pages: pay aa 86, 308 86, 308 308 
fficial mail costs: Expenses = 7, 248, 000 7, 248, 000 000 
—— ots a — Preparation N 13, 000 13, 000 000 
ot nem 9, 771, 433 9, 671, 488 683, 988 
See footnotes at end of table. 
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amounts recommended in the ontinued 
Item Appropria- Budget esti- House bill, Senate bill, Conference 
tions, 1966 mates, 1967 1967 1967 action 
ARCHITECT OF THE CAPITOL 
$601, 500 we 700 $647, 700 $635, 000 $647, 700 
50, 000 50, 000 50, 50, 000 50, 000 
9 hve ¢1, 713, 000 1, 786, 000 1, 786, 000 1, 786, 000 
Capito! Grounds. 805,00 700, 000 éso 698,400] T 605, 400 
Senate Office buildings. 2, 894, 700 2,690, 000) 1 2, 530, 000 2, 530, 000 
Senate garage 54, 400 n 57, 900 57, 900 
House Office buildings 3, 807, 000 4, 019, 000 4, 019, 000 4, 019, 000 4, 019, 000 
Acquisition of property, 

TD ine SA as at Se Ge NE (al BAY, 2 — pS ele ͤ EEN ER eS RM kk a 
Capitol Power Plant (operation) 2, 762, 000 2, 778, 000 2, 778, 000 2, 778, 000 2, 778, 000 
Library buildings and H 

Structural and mee Bical care 892, 000 1, 538, 000 1, 517, 000 1, 392, 000 1, 392, 000 
Furniture and furnishings 274, 000 349, 000 $25, $25, 325, 
Library of Congress James Madison Memorial Building BOO IO TEREE oon asec nancanstidl snnce oan E ̃ R e A 
Total, Architect of the Capitol 26, 980, 600 14, 472, 600 11, 812, 700 14, 281, 000 
eT RE T ag tt PS RSE ie Jae ARE S TING SIRS LEE EE ARIS A 473, 000 538, 000 510, 000 504, 600 
Total, Architect of the Capitol and Botanic Garden — 27, 453, 600 15, 010, 600 12, 322, 71 14, 785, 600 
LIBRABY OF CONGRESS 
BOATIOS Gli, OXDODRON. ada sede tas 5 rannens sundae es bae aap ids ieeis chbbmectasupaai= 7 11, 994, 700 § 14, 342, 000 13, 753, 300 11 13, 753, 300 
Copyright Oise, salt salaries and er 2, 072, 500 266, 000 2, 266, 000 266, 
Legislative Reference Service, salaries and expenses. 2, 586, 200 3, 017, 000 2, 852, 000 2, 938, 000 
Distribution of catalog cards, salaries and expenses.. 4, 100, 300 „000 4, 536, 000 4, 564, 000 
Books for the general collection 780, 000 000 800, 000 800, 000 
Books S the Law Library 125, 000 125, 000 125, 000 125, 000 
Books for the blind, salaries and expenses 2, 681, 600 „000 3, 097, 000 3, 097, 000 
8 d micro 8 the papers of the Presidents, salaries and expenses 112, 800 112, 800 112, 800 112, 800 
{Presarvation of motion pictures... . . ene o> 50, 000 50, 000 50, 000 50, 000 
Collection and distribution orii library materials ( foreign currency program 
Sg ts in Treasury-owned foreign currencies. .........-...-.-..-...------------..-- 1, 694, 000 2, 492, 000 2, 048, 000 2, 088, 000 
US I iat eee a E I enn dvendesecl—seceecwune 154, 500 230, 180, 000 180, 000 
nge ⅛ „ 20, 351. 600 31, 146, 000 29, 820, 100 29, 974, 100 
GOVERNMENT PRINTING OFFICE 
Printing and . DERT A A „ 20, 500, 000 21, 500, 000 21, 500, 000 21, 500, 000 
Office of Superintendent of 8 1 and expenses 829, 6, 155, 900 6, 155, 900 
Government Printing Office revolving fund.......-....-.---..---- 15, 000, 000 15, 000, 000 
Total, Government Printing Office. „„ „„ „„ 42, 655, 900 42, 655, 900 
INDEPENDENT OFFICES 
James Madison Memorial Commission FO; UD [nets nktn amehhiss| scek< daptedae~s|ccaccnahhbetatatel ̃᷑⁊ ᷑ i 
d ͤ wnat ns tee E EAT A, T E SE $197, 975,307 | 8214, 740, 763 $172, 146,333 | $214, 418, 213 $214, 463, 913 
1 Includes increase of era in H. Doe, 423. And $174,600 by transfer from National Science youn io which $18,000 is for 
2 Includes increase of $25,900 in H. Doc. 423. retransfer to the appro) 1 gene of catalog card 
3 Includes increase of $10,900 in H. Doe. 423. ê Includes increase oi Doe. 431. 
4 Includes increase 7 15 450 in B Doe, 423. Requested in H. Doc. 8 3800 for 1 ditional working capital. 
Includes increase o! „000 in H. Doe. 423. 10 Excludes $46,663,000 for new GPO plant not considered. 


è Includes increase et 2100 000 in H. Doe. 445. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Mc- 
Intyre in the chair). The question is 
on agreeing to the conference report. On 
this question, the yeas and nays have 
— 85 ordered, and the clerk will call the 

The legislative clerk called the roll. 

Mr. INOUYE. I announce that the 
Senator from Alaska [Mr. BARTLETT], the 
Senator from Maryland [Mr. BREWSTER], 
the Senator from North Dakota [Mr. 
Bunorckl, the Senator from Mississippi 
(Mr. EASTLAND], the Senator from Ari- 
zona [Mr. Haypen], the Senator from 
Alabama [Mr. HILL], the Senator from 
Louisiana [Mr. Lone], the Senator from 
Minnesota [Mr. McCartuy], the Sena- 
tor from Wyoming [Mr. McGee], the 
Senator from Oregon [Mrs. NEUBERGER], 
the Senator from West Virginia [Mr. 
RANDOLPH], the Senator from Florida 
[Mr. SMATHERS], the Senator from Ala- 
bama [Mr. SPARKMAN], and the Senator 
from Georgia [Mr. TALMADGE], are neces- 
sarily absent. 

I also announce that the Senator from 
Tennessee [Mr. Bass], the Senator from 
Arkansas [Mr. FULBRIGHT], and the Sen- 
ator from Washington [Mr. Macnuson], 
are absent on official business. 


11 And $478,000 to be derived by transfer from Office of Education. 


I further announce that, if present and 
voting the Senator from Alaska [Mr. 
BARTLETT], the Senator from Tennessee 
[Mr. Bass], the Senator from Maryland 
[Mr. BREWSTER], the Senator from North 
Dakota [Mr. Burpicx], the Senator from 
Mississippi [Mr. EASTLAND], the Senator 
from Arkansas [Mr. FULBRIGHT], the 
Senator from Arizona [Mr. HAYDEN], the 
Senator from Alabama [Mr. HrLt], the 
Senator from Louisiana [Mr. Lona], the 
Senator from Washington [Mr. Macnu- 
son], the Senator from Wyoming [Mr. 
McGee], the Senator from Oregon [Mrs. 
NEUBERGER], the Senator from West Vir- 
ginia [Mr. RANDOLPH], the Senator from 
Florida [Mr. SmatHers], and the Sena- 
tor from Alabama [Mr. SPARKMAN], 
would each vote “yea.” 

Mr. KUCHEL. I announce that the 
Senator from Utah [Mr. BENNETT] and 
the Senator from California [Mr. Mur- 
PHY] are absent because of illness. 

The Senator from Michigan [Mr. 
GRIFFIN], the Senator from Iowa [Mr. 
Mutter], the Senator from Massachu- 
setts [Mr. SALTONSTALL], and the Senator 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. Scorr] are nec- 
essarily absent. 


If present and voting, the Senator 
from Massachusetts [Mr. SALTONSTALL] 
would vote “yea.” 

On this vote, the Senator from Utah 
(Mr. Bennett] is paired with the Sena- 
tor from Pennsylvania [Mr. Scorr]. If 
present and voting, the Senator from 
Utah would vote “nay” and the Senator 
from Pennsylvania would vote “yea.” 

On this vote, the Senator from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. MurPHY] is paired with the 
Senator from Iowa [Mr. MILLER]. If 
present and voting, the Senator from 
California would vote “yea” and the 
Senator from Iowa would vote “nay.” 

The result was announced—yeas 61, 
nays 16, as follows: 


[No. 216 Leg.] 
YEAS—61 

Allott Ervin Kennedy, Mass. 
Anderson Fannin Kennedy, N. Y. 
Bayh Gore Kuchel 
Bible Gruening Lausche 
Byrd, Va. H: Long, Mo. 
Byrd, W. Va. Hart Mansfield 
Cannon Hartke McClellan 
Carlson Hickenlooper McGovern 
Church Holland McIntyre 
Clark Hruska Metcalf 
Curtis Inouye Mondale 
Dirksen Jackson Monroney 
Dodd Jordan, N.C. Montoya 
Ellender Jordan, Idaho Morse 
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Morton Robertson Tydings 
Moss Russell, S.C. Williams, N.J. 
Mundt Russell, Ga. Yarborough 
Muskie Smith Young, N. Dak. 
Pastore Stennis Young, Ohio 
Pell Symington 
Ribicoff Tower 
NAYS—16 
Aiken Douglas Proxmire 
Boggs Fong Simpson 
Case Javits Thurmond 
Cooper Nelson Williams, Del. 
Cotton Pearson 
Dominick Prouty 
NOT VOTING—23 
Bartlett Hayden Neuberger 
Bass Hill Randolph 
Bennett Long, La, Saltonstall 
Brewster Magnuson Scott 
Burdick McCarthy Smathers 
Eastland McGee Sparkman 
Fulbright Miller Talmadge 
Griffin Murphy 
So the report was agreed to. 


Mr. STENNIS subsequently said: Mr. 
President, I was not present during the 
debate on the conference report on the 
legislative appropriation bill. Although 
I was here when the Senate voted, I was 
not present during the debate on the 
point with reference to what the con- 
ferees did in connection with the amend- 
ment added by the Senate on the floor 
of the Senate concerning the stationery 
accounts. 

‘As one who was familiar with that 
matter on the floor and in the committee 
also, Mr. President, I merely wish to say 
that I think undoubtedly the Senate con- 
ferees did the only thing they could do 
under the circumstances, and I support 
them firmly in their position. I think 
it is a matter that should have further 
attention, but it is purely a legislative 
matter, for general legislation. When it 
is settled, or handled again, it should 
be on a plan that would apply to both 
Houses. I commend the conferees for 
their action. 


LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I 
should like to ask the majority leader 
about the remainder of the day and also 
with respect to Monday, assuming that 
we come in, 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, in 
response to the question raised by the 
distinguished minority leader, it is an- 
ticipated, when and if the pending busi- 
ness is disposed of, that it will be fol- 
lowed by Calendar No. 1448, S, 3158, a 
bill to strengthen the regulatory and 
supervisory authority of Federal agen- 
cies over insured banks and insured sav- 
ings and loan associations, and for other 
purposes. 

I understand this is a very important 
bill. 


ORDER FOR ADJOURNMENT UNTIL 
11 A.M. ON MONDAY 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that when the 
Senate completes its business today, it 
stand in adjournment until 11 o’clock 
on Monday morning. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 
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COMMITTEE MEETINGS DURING 
SENATE SESSION ON MONDAY 
NEXT 


On request of Mr. MANSFIELD, and by 
unanimous consent, all committees were 
authorized to meet during the session 
of the Senate on Monday, August 22, 
1966, until 12 o’clock noon. 


A NEW STRATEGY FOR THE 
U.S. ECONOMY 


Mr. HARTKE. Mr. President, in 
recent weeks I have reported to my dis- 
tinguished colleagues and to the people 
of this country on the glaring and de- 
structive errors of American economic 
management. To criticism of any kind 
there is always a ready retort: “What is 
your alternative?” It is a retort we have 
all heard with increasing frequency from 
our national leaders. Today, Mr. Presi- 
dent, I intend to offer my alternatives. 

I 


In my report to the Senate of July 27 
on the domestic impact of current U.S. 
economic management, I described in 
detail what I referred to as our “non- 
policy for financing the war in Vietnam” 
and our “nonpolicy for maintaining 
sound economic expansion without in- 
flation.” The root cause for the con- 
tradictory and self-defeating impact of 
these nonpolicies“ is the same: they are 
not based upon any realistic or candid 
judgment of the present and future cost 
of our escalating Vietnam commitment. 

A quarter of a century ago, Winston 
Churchill asked of a great American 
President: 

Give us the tools and we will finish the job. 


Today, the American people and the 
American Congress ask of our President: 
“Tell us the facts, and we will know 
what job is to be done.” For until we 
have the facts, until we know the cost 
of this war today and its estimated cost 
tomorrow—in terms of money and mate- 
rials and manpower—criticism of the 
American people for impatience and of 
the American Congress for irresponsi- 
bility are equally unfounded. 

On the one hand, we are being told by 
favored journalistic sources that the 
American economy can carry the cost of 
this war “on one finger.” Yet, on the 
other hand, reports come in continually 
of skilled workers in critical industries 
being drafted into the Army, of shortages 
in critical materials such as copper and 
molybdenum, and of scarcities of funds 
for vital social and economic progress: 
all because of Vietnam. 

Here is the cruel paradox of the Viet- 
nam war. On the one hand, it is big 
enough so that its pervasive impact dis- 
rupts families and distorts sound eco- 
nomic expansion throughout our Nation. 
But it is not big enough—and even the 
most reckless escalation could hardly 
make it big enough—to carry our huge 
$730 billion economy. We cannot plan 
for Vietnam to guarantee full employ- 
ment for America. But we must plan for 
Vietnam not to jeopardize the near full 
employment prosperity which the wise 
and prudent policies of 1961 to 1965 pro- 
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duced. In the words of James V. For- 
restal, the first Secretary of Defense and 
the man who perhaps more than any 
contemporary understood the economic 
nature of modern war, we must provide 
for “the integration of our civilian econ- 
omy with military requirements.” 

Secretary Forrestal, in a 1947 state- 
ment on the act which created the De- 
fense Department and the National Se- 
curity Council, stated the great lesson of 
World War II: 

It is clear to me that the experience of the 
past war made necessary certain changes in 
our government system for national secu- 
rity. Both World Wars showed * * * that 
modern warfare requires more than an army 
and a navy. It requires the use of agencies 
of Government other than the military de- 
partments, and in fact every department of 
Government had a part in the last war. 
Military strength today is not merely mili- 
tary power but it is economic and industrial 
strength. I might also say that it is fiscal 
strength, 


The task.of integrating “our civilian 
economy with military requirements” 
was herculean in World War II. In the 
far smaller Korean conflict, the difficul- 
ties of rearmament and mobilization 
also proved tremendously difficult. Yet 
under the pressure of events, this critical 
integration was achieved. And it was 
achieved because the problem was faced 
head on. With our far larger economy 
and with our still relatively small Viet- 
nam involvement, this task of coordinat- 
ing and integrating military needs with 
civilian production and -consumption 
should be no problem at all. But it is 
a problem, and the reason is all too ob- 
vious. We cannot integrate our civilian 
economy with our military requirements 
because we are not being told what those 
requirements are. 

So the first great objective of an al- 
ternative strategy for managing the 
American economy must be to lay the 
facts before the Congress and the people 
of this country. Let us have the best 
estimates out in the open of the military 
requirements of this war—not just in 
terms of dollars, but in terms of skilled 
man-hours in defense plants, of scarce 
copper for electrical systems, and of 
young men to be withdrawn from civil- 
ian employment for military duty. Then, 
on the basis of the best possible esti- 
mates of the money, material, and man- 
power cost of Vietnam, the executive 
branch and the legislative branch to- 
gether can determine whether or not an 
emergency tax increase is needed, and 
if so how big an increase; whether or 
not emergency price and wage controls 
are needed, and if so how tight and per- 
vasive; and whether or not emergency 
wartime direction of the flow of goods 
and labor is needed, and if so how com- 
plete. 

Mr. President, I have publicly opposed 
the reckless escalation of our Vietnam 
involvement. But if we are to fight, then 
I say let us fight with the greatest pos- 
sible efficiency and with the least neces- 
sary cost to the American people. And 
let not only our purpose but also the 
price we are paying for that purpose be 
clear to every American voter and tax- 
payer. 
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Until we have firm and candid esti- 
mates of the cost of Vietnam, policy- 
making for our economy must take place 
in a vacuum. Yet in one crucial area we 
can all be certain that policy is misdi- 
rected and that an alternative strategy 
is far superior. This is the attempt to 
“fight inflation” by means of skyrocket- 
ing interest rates and ever tighter 
money. In fact, the slogan Fight Infla- 
tion” is being used to cover a destructive 
driving up of money costs and a squeeze 
on credit which have plunged the home- 
building industry into a deepening reces- 
sion, which have undermined the stabil- 
ity of savings institutions across the 
country, and which threaten—as every 
past tight money policy has achieved— 
general recession and unemployment for 
our Nation. 

There are shortages in our economy, 
there are strains upon our production 
mechanism. But we are a long way from 
the general excess of the mid-1950’s 
when prices rose some 15 percent in less 
than a year and caused hardship in 
every household. The pressure on prices 
we are witnessing can be identified and, 
therefore, can and should be treated with 
specific economic tools. Thus, food 
prices have been rising because of the 
complex chain of relationships—which 
virtually deprives the farmer of any 
benefit from the increases—which moves 
agricultural produce from the farm to 
the retail store. But the answer to this 
problem is not to tighten money further 
and increase the recession in the home- 
building industry. Thus, too, wages 
paid to skilled workers have been rising, 
a process which tends to raise produc- 
tion costs and prices. But the answer is 
not to threaten a tax increase, which 
will merely deprive millions of workers of 
the added pay which their hard-earned 
skills have earned. Because dangerously 
high interest rates have not yet suc- 
ceeded in driving the rest of the economy 
down the recession road of the housing 
industry, the answer is not to supple- 
ment the restrictive force of tight money 
with the deflationary impact of a gen- 
eral tax increase. 

In each case, Mr. President, because 
the problem is specific and identifiable, 
the answer can and should be the same. 
In very simple and precise terms, the 
answer to specific shortages anc strains 
is not to deflate demand throughout the 
economy—and defeat inflation by creat- 
ing recession—but rather to increase the 
supply of the specific type of commodity 
or of manpower for which there is ex- 
cess demand. 

Those who call for a tax increase today, 
together with those who are responsible 
for tragically high interest rates, want 
to use a meat ax on American prosper- 
ity. With high interest rates they have 
taken dollars—millions of them—out of 
the pocket of every homeowner in this 
country. Now with a tax increase, they 
want to take countless more millions of 
dollars out of the pockets of every tax- 
payer in this country. 

No, the defiationary meat ax is not 
the answer. 

To defeat inflation by increasing sup- 
ply rather than by decreasing demand 
is appropriate to the present position of 
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the American economy. With home- 
building in a serious recession, with dur- 
able goods orders stagnant, with raw 
material prices heading downwards, with 
the automobile industry shaky at best— 
with all these specific facts of economic 
life apparent—the American economy is 
by no means in a state of general, run- 
away inflation. Inflation is not the word 
for the American economy. And reces- 
sion—by tight money or by tax in- 
crease—is not the answer. 

What we need today are specific an- 
swers to specific problems: specific pol- 
icies to ease specific pressures. 

Food prices are rising, as every house- 
wife knows. And yet, as every farmer 
knows the farmer is not the beneficiary. 
What we must do is reorient our entire 
farm program toward a new, fundamen- 
tal development in the world economy— 
the shift from general food surplus to 
general food shortage. We have the abil- 
ity to multiply our production of food 
and other farm products. But simply 
increasing production is not enough if it 
leads to disastrous collapse of farm prices 
and income. Our farm program—both 
domestic production restrictions and in- 
ternational Public Law 480 giveaways— 
was designed for a world suffering from 
glut. We need a program suited to a 
world desperately short of farm produce. 
This means increased U.S. production. 
It also means cash sales of farm goods 
to money-good customers overseas. And 
it means clearing the channels so that 
the effective worldwide demand for 
American farm products is translated 
into more farm income and higher rural 
living standards. 

For 30 years, American farm policy 
has aimed at protecting the farmer from 
farm surpluses. And, far too often, the 
impact of that policy has caused too little 
benefit for the farmer, and too much 
hurt for the housewife. 

The combination of burgeoning world 
demand for U.S. farm production and the 
American farmer’s ability to multiply his 
production when the Government gives 
the signal demands a new policy. With 
a farm policy directed at expanding farm 
production for cash and commercial 
credit sales overseas, farm income can 
and will expand. The dependence of the 
American farmer upon the American 
home market will lessen. And, with 
expanded production, upward pressure 
on food prices at home will be relieved. 

Farming is one critical area where sup- 
ply can be expanded to meet fast grow- 
ing demand—so that income is raised 
without the need for higher prices. An- 
other area where the constructive and 
creative approach to relieving strain is 
to expand supply in the job market for 
skilled workers. While unemployment 
has been holding steady around 4 per- 
cent, severe manpower shortages have 
appeared in certain key, skilled occupa- 
tions. The fourth monthly report on 
manpower shortages and reserves, pub- 
lished on August 7 by the Department 
of Labor, tells the story: 

The major share of shortages is concen- 
trated in a small number of occupations, 
although many different kinds of jobs are 
hard to fill. Almost 90% of all hard-to-fill 
professional and technical openings placed 
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with the Employment Service fall into five 
groups—engineers, teachers, nurses, social 
workers, and draftsmen. And, a handful of 
occupations also account for two-thirds of 
the hard-to-fill jobs—machinists, machine 
shop workers, mechanics and repairmen, 
welders, toolmakers, and die sinkers, and 
pattern and model makers. 


The same report details the tight situa- 
tion in the apparel industry where, due to 
rising civilian and war demand, “man- 
power problems have arisen in some oc- 
cupations.” Now tight labor markets 
mean rising wages and excite agitation 
for tighter money and higher taxes. But 
the report on the apparel industry states 
the correct, specific approach to this spe- 
cific problem: 

Unless training activities are accelerated 
... there are signs that the industry may 
not be able to cope with the problem of 
rapidly rising demand. Since many of the 
firms in the industry are small, they have 
not generally had the resources to institute 
training programs for new workers as easily 
as have companies in other industries. 


The demand for uniforms is going to 
continue; so is the demand for civilian 
apparel to clothe our growing population. 
I say the way to ease inflationary pres- 
sure in this specific industry for these 
specific jobs is: First, to expand the num- 
ber of men and women with the skills 
needed, and second, to expand and mod- 
ernize facilities in which these skilled 
employees will increase production. 

Every company facing shortages of 
workers for skilled jobs seeks to upgrade 
its own work force and to train new men 
and women, But some industries like the 
apparel industry simply cannot, it seems, 
solve this problem by itself. And no com- 
pany will train men and women for skills 
the company itself does not need—al- 
though other companies may require 
them. This is why we have a manpower 
development and training program, in- 
stituted in 1963, which through June of 
this year has already helped raise the 
skills of a total of nearly 500,000 men 
and women. 

The Manpower Development and 
Training Act of 1962 was a great achieve- 
ment—but entirely too limited. Activi- 
ties, such as on-the-job training, are still 
expanding. But the specific strains 
which rapidly changing technology and 
near-full-employment demand are plac- 
ing on key industries and key jobs clearly 
indicates that we are not doing enough. 
We can, should, and must move to ex- 
pand the Federal manpower development 
and training program. 

In addition, I call for swift action on 
the Hartke adult education bill, S. 3012, 
and on the Javits-Hartke bill, S. 2343, to 
extend the 7-percent investment tax 
credit to cover investment in job re- 
training. Together these three steps will 
provide the skilled men and women which 
our economy needs, our prosperity re- 
quires, and our national security de- 
mands. 

Once again, the way to ease specific 
inflationary pressure is not to use the 
tight money or tax increase meat ax, 
but to implement a specific program to 
expand what is in short supply. 

Finally, on the domestic front, there is 
one key commodity—the most important 
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in our economy—which is in critically 
short supply. This is money. The price 
of money—that is, the interest rates—in 
the past year has shot up far more than 
any other price in our economy. As 
every American is coming to realize, this 
reckless tight money and high interest 
rate policy has produced a housing re- 
cession and hardship for every home- 
owner and would-be homeowner. So 
steps must be taken quickly to pump 
money into the credit-starved market for 
homes. 

But let us make no mistake, sooner or 
later interest rates will fall. They will 
fall either because the Federal Reserve 
Board finally recognizes, or is made to 
recognize, that tight money produces dis- 
locations, distortions, and ultimately re- 
cession, as it has already done in housing 
and its associated industries. Or they 
will fall because the Federal Reserve's 
tight money policy does in fact produce a 
recession, so that the demand for money 
falls in line with production, income, and 
employment. 

Mr. President, the best way for Amer- 
ica to reverse the inflation of money costs 
is to expand the supply of money, not 
reduce disastrously the demand for it. 
As I have said, this is no excessive, infla- 
tionary superboom we are experiencing. 
There is no danger that opening up the 
money tap will set off an inflationary 
explosion. Rather, the real danger is 
the stagnation or piecemeal recession in 
homebuilding, in the stock market, in 
durable goods orders, and perhaps even 
in the automobile industry will spread 
throughout the economy. 

Mr. President, the soundness of the 
analysis and the appropriateness of the 
remedies offered by me today are backed 
up by one of the Nation’s greatest bank- 
ing institutions. 

The First National City Bank of New 
York, in its August monthly report, con- 
firms this diagnosis and concurs in the 
proposed treatment: 

There is always some danger of inflation 
when the economy is operating at high levels. 
But price rises so far have primarily reflected 
specific supply problems—as in the case of 
foods and nonferrous metals or the antici- 
patory impact of Medicare on medical 
charges. With the labor force growing rap- 
idly, needs for capital investment will con- 
tinue to mount. At the same time, rising 
wage costs, in previously low-wage sectors— 
e.g., hospitals, retail trade, local govern- 
ment—as well as in unionized high-wage 
industries will also call for more investment 
to keep costs and prices from rising. Thus, 
the problem of forestalling inflation is not 
simply that of restricting credit but more 
broadly one of providing sufficient monetary 
expansion to accommodate the solid growth 
of both capital investment and consumption 
in the economy. 


Mr. President, what we are facing at 
home is the first war-time recession in 
our history. This prospect is the clear 
result of deliberate action to ignore the 
impact of Vietnam and to use the tight 
money meat ax. The way to avoid this 
tragic prospect is equally clear: tell the 
truth about the cost of Vietnam and 
meet the specific strains on our prosper- 
ity with specific policies to expand the 
supply of scarce men, materials and 
money. 
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This is my alternative strategy for the 
management of our domestic economy: 

First. Give the people and the Con- 
gress the most accurate possible estimate 
of the present and expected cost of 
Vietnam; 

Second. Formulate, if necessary, an 
emergency program to pay for the war 
and to integrate our civilian economy 
with our military requirements; 

Third. Meet specific strains on our 
economy with specific programs to ex- 
pand the supply of goods and skilled labor 
for which there is excess demand, espe- 
cially: First, reverse our farm program 
from one of crop restriction and surplus 
disposal to one of expanded production 
for cash customers abroad; second, ex- 
pand the manpower development and 
training program and enact the Hartke 
adult education bill and the Javits- 
Hartke bill to extend the 7 percent in- 
vestment tax credit to cover investment 
in job retraining; third, enact legislation 
to provide needed funds for the home- 
building industry; 

Fourth. Reverse the tight money and 
high interest rate policy of the Federal 
Reserve Board. 

I 

Uncertainty is striking at the heart of 
our domestic prosperity. Uncertainty is 
striking, as well, at the free world’s fi- 
nancial and economic stability. Will the 
U.S. payments deficit be ended? Will 
the British pound be devalued? Will the 
international monetary reform be 
achieved? Not only the answers to these 
questions are unknown: the impact of 
the correct answers can barely be gaged. 

One thing is sure. The confidence and 
cooperation which any system of credit 
and exchange must enjoy in order to 
function no longer exist. Political self- 
interest and economic insolationism are 
back in the driver's seat. We have com- 
mitted ourselves to turning off the flow 
of private investment dollars which the 
free world Western Europe as well as 
the developing nations requires to hold 
its own economically, let alone to grow 
and prosper. And all too many of the 
beneficiaries of that dollar flow which 
continues have used the dollars they gain 
not for the productive purposes which 
only dollars can perform, but in order 
to buy gold. 

The world which would exist in the ab- 
sence of any U.S. action affecting our bal- 
ance of payments would be bad enough. 
It would be a world—as the real one is— 
in which French economic and financial 
nationalism was running rampant: in 
which Britain was undergoing a chronic 
crisis of stagnation and obsolescence; in 
which central bankers around the world 
sacrificed prosperity and growth on the 
altar of tight money and deflation. 
These aspects of the world in which we 
live would exist even if the United States 
had remained totally passive. 

But the United States has not remained 
passive. Our Government has instituted 
a series of statutory and voluntary re- 
strictions which have closed New York to 
foreign borrowers, reduced U.S. direct in- 
vestment in needy economics, and cre- 
ated a worldwide dollar drought. Our 
Government has escalated its dollar flow 
to Vietnam and thereby guaranteed that 
even the favorable political and psycho- 
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logical impact of the sharp cutback in 
the needed outfiow of private dollars 
would be lost—as our overall balance of 
payments remains in substantial deficit. 
And our Government has touched off and 
acquiesced in an explosion upward of 
domestic interest rates which has fed the 
flames of the international interest rate 
war. 

Our Government has put the cart be- 
fore the horse. Its priorities have been 
stood upside down. The purposes of any 
financial and monetary system—domes- 
tic or international—is to facilitate the 
flow of goods and capital in order that 
jobs may be created, that income may 
rise, and that prosperity may prevail. 
But today we see our great British ally 
deliberately sacrificing domestic jobs, in- 
come, and prosperity in order to main- 
tain the system. We see the second larg- 
est economy in the free world, West 
Germany, teetering on the brink of re- 
cession due to deliberate monetary re- 
striction in the name of balance of pay- 
ments stability. And we see our own 
authorities and would-be experts calling 
out for even greater restrictions than 
those we suffer already in order “to put 
our house in order.” An international 
monetary system which demands delib- 
erate recession, which requires unem- 
ployment, which lives off tight money— 
this is a system not worth maintaining. 

We have tied our economic well-being 
to the supply and value of one com- 
modity—gold. Only the Communist ad- 
diction to the most primitive form of 
trade—barter—puts greater shackles on 
a nation’s economy. 

This kind of performance, neverthe- 
less, by the free world’s economic system 
is what gives the Communists, with their 
primitive barter trade, hope for ultimate 
victory. In the 1930’s, the great depres- 
sion opened the way for totalitarian ad- 
vance by both Fascists and Communists, 
when it demonstrated the bankruptcy of 
the old capitalist system. We must not 
give the Communists another chance. 
We must demonstrate that progressive 
free enterprise coordinated with enlight- 
ened government can provide the jobs, 
can raise the living standards, can pro- 
mote the social progress which men 
everywhere demand. The present inter- 
national monetary system—when it re- 
quires unemployment, when it reduces 
living standards, when it hinders or re- 
verses social progress—serves the Com- 
munist cause. 

The heart of an alternative strategy 
for putting our international house in 
order is the proper ordering of our priori- 
ties. Sound, noninflationary growth of 
trade, of jobs, of income on a worldwide 
scale—this must be the overriding 
priority. 

In the absence of worldwide consensus, 
with the continued existence in power of 
men with cruel, archaic ideas of social 
justice, one nation must stand up and 
lead. One nation must take responsi- 
bility for the enforcement of a priority 
which has the heartfelt support of ordi- 
nary men and women the world over. 
President Franklin D. Roosevelt did not 
shrink from leadership and responsibility 
when he called the Bretton Woods Con- 
ference in 1944 and made clear to the 
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world that the United States would work 

actively, and solely, for a postwar world 
of expansive international economic co- 
operation. President John F. Kennedy 
did not shrink from leadership and re- 
sponsibility when he called for the Punta 
del Este Conference in 1961 and made 
clear to the hemisphere that social justice 
and economic progress go hand in hand 
and are jointly America’s No. 1 priority. 
Now it is the turn of President Lyndon B. 
Johnson to accept once more America’s 
unique responsibility to lead the world in 
the path of cooperation, progress and 
freedom. I call upon the President to 
convene a new Bretton Woods Conference 
for this generation, to translate the 
Alliance for Progress into every language 
which freemen speak. 

In 1933, the London Economic Con- 
ference was called after economic disaster 
had already produced political chaos— 
the result was a tragic fiasco. We must 
make sure that this time the Conference 
comes before an international crack-up 
makes international cooperation im- 
possible. 

Let those who share our ideals and our 
vision join with us in this great work. 
And let those who cling to selfish in- 
terests and who adhere to dismal disci- 
plines go their own way. 

Because for today and for the forsee- 
able future the maintenance of world- 
wide prosperity will require dollars, a 
vital step toward this objective is the re- 
opening of the unprecedented resources 
and unique facilities of the New York 
money and capital markets to foreigners. 
And that is not all. The world needs 
American technology and expertise and 
management as much as it needs dollars. 

Direct private investment by Ameri- 
can corporations provides all four key 
components of progress—and pays a 
cash dividend to America as well. In 
1963, a Commerce Department study 
indicated that U.S. overseas investments 
totaled some $65 billion; and in that year 
the direct dollar return flow on those 
investments was $5 billion. Indirectly, 
the flow of U.S. direct investments gen- 
erates U.S. export sales to American 
subsidiaries and provides the hard dol- 
lars needed to purchase even more U.S. 
exports. The restraints our government 
has placed on both direct portfolio in- 
vestments overseas means restraint on 
the dollar return on those investments 
not just in 1966, but in 1970 and 1975, as 
well. Reversal of this policy, elimina- 
tion of the “voluntary” restraints on 
U.S. foreign investment and repeal of 
the Interest Equalization Tax are the 
first steps required for a return to free 
world financial equilibrium. 

Second, Mr. President, we must move 
to deal with the specific international 
impact of Vietnam, just as we must move 
to deal with its domestic impact. The 
outflow of dollars to Vietnam has more 
than offset the short-term savings gar- 
nered by the restrictions on productive 
capital outflows. We must put all dol- 
lar operations relating to Vietnam on a 
wartime basis. This means more than 
paying our soldiers with scrip as we are 
finally now doing. It means using 
blocked accounts and policing black 
currency markets. It means all the 
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techniques learned with such difficulty 
but with such success during World War 
II and Korea for guaranteeing that dol- 
lar expenditures on war serve ourselves 
and our few allies alone. If this means 
admitting that we are fighting a war, 
then let us admit it. But let us stop this 
running sore of dollars which flows into 
Vietnam, through the hands of specu- 
lators and black marketeers, and wind 
up—as the evidence indicates—either in 
the hands of our foes to be used to sub- 
vert and support subversion or, no bet- 
ter, into the hands of the French to be 
used to purchase gold. 

Third, Mr. President, we must recog- 
nize the significance on the international 
side of a fundamental reorientation of 
our farm policy. As I have already said, 
it is ever more apparent that the world 
is moving from a long-term period of 
farm surplus to a long-term period of 
farm scarcity. Our unmatched ability to 
produce and sell farm produce is moving 
from being a source of embarrassment 
to becoming a source of tremendous eco- 
nomic and strategic power. Policies 
which were created to dispose of sur- 
pluses must be traded in for policies 
aimed at export for cash and commercial 
credit. Certainly our humanitarian pol- 
icy of feeding those threatened with 
famine must be maintained. But food 
giveaways to money-good customers 
must disappear with the surpluses. The 
payoff in terms of increased hard cur- 
rency export earnings will be incalcula- 
ble. Also incalculable will be the im- 
petus given to higher living standard and 
incomes on our Nation’s farms. Not only 
will this policy reverse the deterioration 
of our international trade surplus, it will 
return to our farmers and to all of us the 
benefits which were earned when—100 
years ago—America’s ability to produce 
and export farm goods first brought us 
world recognition. 

This alone is not enough. Not only 
must the United States resume its role 
of banker and investor to the world, not 
only must we guard against artificial, 
wartime dollar outflows, not only must 
we revolutionize our farm program to 
multiply the cash return, but direct steps 
must be taken as well to reinforce the 
second great pillar of international equi- 
librium—that the dollars which the 
United States supplies to the world will 
be used productively. Already our Gov- 
ernment has worked out a constructive 
agreement with the Canadian Govern- 
ment to permit Canadian borrowing in 
New York up to the point at which ex- 
cess dollars begin to accumulate in the 
Canadian reserves. But working out bi- 
lateral agreements of this sort, useful 
as they may be, is a long and arduous 
process. At its command our Govern- 
ment has a weapon to make absolutely 
clear to the world—including the 
French—what the result will be of con- 
tinued gold purchases. 

The U.S. Government, alone among 
nations, stands ready to sell or buy gold 
at a fixed price: $35 per ounce. Our 
promise to sell gold for dollars to all 
official purchasers fixes the value of the 
dollar against which value all other free 
world currencies are fixed. But our 
promise to buy gold serves only to guar- 
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antee all gold buyers—both the specu- 
lators and the politically motivated— 
against loss. By our promise to sell gold 
we underwrite the current international 
value of the dollar. By our promise to 
buy gold, however, we merely underwrite 
the current value of gold—and thereby 
underwrite the destructive activities of 
those who would garner windfall profits 
from currency distress and, far worse, 
for those who would destroy the entire 
delicate system of international mone- 
tary relations for petty political purposes. 

This is why, Mr. President, I join to- 
day with such distinguished and experi- 
enced monetary and economic observers 
as Mr. Donald Cook, president of the 
American Electric Power Corp., in call- 
ing for urgent Government action to re- 
move the artificial floor under the price 
of gold. U.S. withdrawal of its promise 
to buy gold will make clear to all the 
world where responsibility lies for the 
piecemeal destruction of monetary sta- 
bility. And it will make clear to the 
gold buyers our determination to play 
our unique and necessary role in the 
furtherance of world prosperity—regard- 
less of their archaic fascination with that 
mystic commodity. For play this role 
we must, if the world is to prosper. And 
if the result of the continued purchases 
by the singleminded goldbugs is to drain 
every last ounce of gold out of Fort 
Knox—then all that will happen is that, 
at last, the fogs of superstition will be 
lifted and the real basis of the dollar’s 
unprecedented strength will emerge. 

The reason the dollar stands alone as 
the world’s greatest trading currency 
and investment currency and reserve 
currency is due not to the size of our gold 
supply or to the terms of any treaty. It 
is due to the strength of the American 
economy, to our ability to outproduce 
every other nation in the world, to our 
vast supply of savings available for pro- 
ductive long-term investment, and to a 
uniquely American level of productivity 
and technological advance with which 
we can outsell anyone else in everything 
from microelectronics to winter wheat. 
If the French or anyone else wants to 
face a dollar valued on the basis of com- 
petitive cost of production of American 
goods, then I say let them. But for any 
nation which makes clear its desire to 
cooperate and coordinate financial and 
commercial relations, we must make it 
equally clear that we stand ready to pro- 
vide dollars and to sell exports and to 
purchase imports on a free and equitable 
basis—regardless of how we must deal 
with those who isolate themselves by 
their monetary irresponsibility. 

This is my alternative strategy for 
managing our international position in 
the world economy: 

First. Get our priorities in proper or- 
der by making clear that we will only 
support a world economic system which 
promotes employment, income, and so- 
cial progress and which does not demand 
their sacrifice; 

Second. Summon a new Bretton Woods 
Conference to determine who will work 
with us to create a liberal system of 
commercial and financial relations based 
on free and fair exchange of goods and 
capital; 
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Third. Eliminate the artificial restric- 
tions on the flow of productive private 
investment dollars and repeal the inter- 
est equalization tax; 

Fourth. Isolate and sterilize the dollar 
drain to Vietnam by placing the foreign 
exchange cost of the war under wartime 
exchange controls; 

Fifth. Reorient our farm program to 
expand production for export to cash 
customers, while retaining our humani- 
tarian policy of feeding those threatened 
with famine; 

Sixth. Eliminate our unconditional 
promise to buy gold at $35 per ounce and 
thus make clear to the world that con- 
tinued, irresponsible purchases of Ameri- 
can gold by foreigners means the end of 
world economic stability and the onset 
of unrestrained competition with Ameri- 
can productive power. 

Mr, President, the hope for world pros- 
perity is not to be found in the esoteric 
mumblings of so-called monetary ex- 
perts as they mutter around obscure 
conference tables. The hope for world 
prosperity is leadership by the one na- 
tion which can and must lead. We can 
reject this responsibility of leadership 
as, to a tragically great extent, we are 
doing. But if we do not lead we will 
never be able to put off the responsibility 
that will fall on us in the all too near 
future for having allowed world pros- 
perity to perish by default. This re- 
sponsibility can be avoided no more than 
can the responsibility of our national 
leaders to give the facts to the people 
about Vietnam to relieve the recession 
soft spots and the inflationary strains 
which crisscross our economy, and to 
preserve our domestic prosperity to- 
gether with that of the free world. 


DEMONSTRATION CITIES AND MET- 
ROPOLITAN DEVELOPMENT ACT 
OF 1966 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (S. 3708) to assist comprehen- 
sive city demonstration programs for re- 
building slum and blighted areas and for 
providing the public facilities and serv- 
ices necessary to improve the general 
welfare of the people who live in those 
areas, to assist and encourage planned 
metropolitan development, and for other 
purposes. 

Mr. KENNEDY of Massachusetts. Mr. 
President, I send to the desk an amend- 
ment and ask that it be stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated by title. 

Mr. KENNEDY of Massachusetts. Mr. 
President, I ask unanimous consent that 
the reading of the amendment be dis- 
pensed with. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered, and the 
amendment will be printed in the Recorp 
as this point. 

The amendment submitted by Mr. 
KENNEDY of Massachusetts is as follows: 

On page 31, line 1, strike out “FEDERAL 
COOPERATION” and insert in lieu thereof 
“COOPERATION AND COORDINATION”. 

On page 31, line 2, after “305.” insert “(a)”. 

On page 31, after line 5, insert the 
following: 
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“(b) In the administration of this title, 
the Secretary shall seek to ensure the great- 
est practicable cooperation and coordination 
as between the various urban information 
and technical assistance centers established 
under this title.” 


Mr. KENNEDY of Massachusetts. Mr. 
President, I am pleased to note that title 
III of this bill establishes a new grant 
program to assist States and municipali- 
ties in the establishment of urban in- 
formation centers. 

The purpose of such centers would 
be to help local government officiais to 
know more about Federal programs, to 
enable these communities to collect and 
study the local data relating to their 
problems, to relate this knowledge to the 
Federal programs of assistance which are 
available, and to provide expert assist- 
ance to help the local decisionmaker 
through the maze of assistance programs 
confronting him. 

In my judgment, programs such as 
this one are vitally needed. For I firmly 
believe that the failure of the Federal 
Government to fully deliver to the com- 
munities themselves the services planned 
for in our Federal programs is due, in 
significant part, to the confusion and 
lack of coordination between levels of 
government. 

One of the main reasons for the con- 
fusion is that the great proliferation of 
Federal programs in recent years has not 
been accompanied by any kind of con- 
certed effort to develop a communica- 
tions system to keep up with the increase 
in activity. Local government executives 
are confronted with so many alterna- 
tives that they cannot keep track of all 
of them or distinguish between them. 

The bureaucratic chaos which often 
flows from this crisis in communciations 
is costly to everyone. It is costly to the 
taxpayers whose money is not wisely or 
effectively spent. It is costly to the com- 
munities that are denied benefits they 
need. And it is costly to the Nation as 
a whole when ill-informed decisions re- 
sult in ineffective programs. 

The only way to solve this crisis, in 
my judgment, is to call upon the scien- 
tific advances which have been made in 
computer and information retrieval tech- 
nology, and develop modern information 
systems which will enable us to get a 
grip on the programs we have now and 
will have in the future. In a sense, it is 
a problem of scientific management, and 
it must be faced up to directly. Given 
the progress we have made in the field 
of information technology, I am certain 
that if we give this problem the atten- 
tion it deserves, it is a problem we can 
solve. 

The proposed title III of this bill is 
therefore in my judgment a much 
needed first step. 

I personally believe that in addition 
to this proposal, congress should go fur- 
ther and authorize a complete study of 
the desirability and feasibility of estab- 
lishing a national information system, 
operating through computer centers 
throughout the country, which would 
not only enable local governments to 
match their needs against Federal pro- 
grams, but which would also keep the 
Federal Government in touch with local 
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needs, The system I envision would tell 
Federal officials and Members of Con- 
gress what programs are working, what 
programs are not,.what programs are 
needed. It would enable the Federal 
Government to better comprehend the 
problems of the local community and the 
8 they want to take in the fu- 

e. 

Moreover, such a. system should make 
it possible for the Federal Government, 
both Congress and. the executive, to ob- 
tain an overview of the whole operation 
of Government, to look at the “grand de- 
sign,” and in so doing, get a better under- 
standing of priorities and allocation of 
resources, rather than carrying on in the 
piecemeal..and essentially haphazard 
manner we are at present. 

From my discussions with industry and 
Government experts, I believe that such 
a system is feasible, and I am hopeful 
that hearings on the legislation I have 

ered to develop the design of this sys- 
can be held in the near future. 

It may be several years before any 
comprehensive system can be established. 
In the interim, information center pro- 
grams such as that set up in title III can 
be extremely helpful in increasing the 
effectiveness both of Federal programs 
and local administration. 

There is, however, one respect in which 
I believe the present legislation can be 
improved. 

Title III presently provides in section 
305 for the Federal Government to co- 
operate with the States and metropolitan 
area agencies in providing information 
under this title. But it does not make 
any provision for cooperation and coordi- 
nation between the information centers 
to be set up under this title in various 
urban centers. 

If there is no effective interchange be- 
tween the centers and with the Federal 
Department of Housing and Urban De- 
velopment, much of the>effectiveness of 
these centers will be lost. There will be 
unnecessary duplication of effort, and a 
failure on the part of some ‘communities 
to benefit from the experience of others 
in setting up such centers. 

If advanced technology is to make a 
maximum contribution, knowledge and 
expertise must be pooled. 

The purpose of my amendment is sim- 
ply to assure that the coordination and 
cooperation between centers and with 
HUD which is so essential to the effec- 
tiveness of the program will be 
forthcoming. 

I note that such a provision was ex- 
plicitly favored by the National League 
of Cities when the league testified on 
this program before Senate Committee 
on Banking and Currency, and I believe, 
if it is accepted by the Senate that it will 
be helpful in making this program work 
effectively. 

Mr. President, I had an opportunity 
to discuss this amendment only with the 
staff and not with the Senator from 
Maine, but I hope that it is acceptable 
to him. 

Mr. MUSKIE. Mr. President, I have 
not discussed this amendment with the 
Senator from Massachusetts. However, 
in the words of the amendment, “In the 
administration of this title, the Secretary 
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shall seek to insure the greatest prac- 

ticable cooperation and coordination as 

between the various urban information 

and technical assistance centers estab- 

lished under this title,” which is title III 

85 the bill, the amendment is acceptable 
me. 

Mr. KENNEDY of Massachusetts. 
Under this amendment, we will be better 
assured that the experience gained in 
some urban areas will be available to 
other urban areas. Title III provides for 
the greatest degree of cooperation be- 
tween the various Federal agencies and 
the urban areas. The hope here is to 
gain the benefits of the experience in 
certain urban areas and make it avail- 
able to other urban areas to help them 
develop their particular programs. 

Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, I am 
willing to accept the amendment of the 
Senator from Massachusetts. 

Mr. President, I yield back the re- 
mainder of my time. 

Mr. MUSKIE. Mr. President, I yield 
back the remainder of my time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Massachusetts. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, for the 
information of Senators, let me say that 
there will be a record vote on the bill, and 
it should come relatively soon, because I 
know there are many Senators who wish 
to get away for important engagements. 

I have two amendments, which I have 
already discussed with the Senator in 
charge of the bill and which he said he 
intends to accept. The Senator from 
New York [Mr. Javits] has an admend- 
ment. Other than that, I know of no 
other amendments. 

AMENDMENT NO, 474 


Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, I call up 
my amendment No. 747 and ask that it 
be stated. : 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated by title. 4 

The legislative clerk read the amend- 
ment, as follows: 

On page 15, line 25, it is proposed to insert: 

“Sec, 114. Grants made under section 105 
for projects in any one State shall not exceed 
in the aggregate 1214 per centum of the ag- 
gregate amount of funds authorized to be 
appropriated under section 111.” 


Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to modify my 
amendment to read “15 percent” instead 
of 12 ½ percent.“ 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator has a right to modify his amend- 
ment, and it is modified accordingly, 

Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, this 
amendment would establish a formula 
which is, in effect, now in existence in 
other measures of this kind, so that an 
inordinate amount of funds will not go to 
any one city or to any one State. 

Mr. MUSKIE. The Senator is correct 
that limitations of this kind are quite 
customary in this kind of legislation. I 
have no objection. to the Senator's 
amendment and I am willing to accept it. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield to me briefiy? 

Mr. TOWER. _I yield. 

Mr. JAVITS. I understand that the 
figure used is 15 percent? 
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Mr. TOWER. The Senator is cor- 
rect—15 percent. 

Mr. JAVITS. I had intended to seek 
the same proviso with respect to this 
bill which we worked out the other day 
on another housing bill relating to areas 
which have used up or are close to using 
up their allowable percentage. In view 
of the fact that the percentage is fixed 
at 15 percent, instead of 1242 percent, I 
would be willing to see what the experi- 
ence will be with it in this shape, to see 
whether we can live with it without this 
proviso, under the circumstances. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amendment 
(No. 747) of the Senator from Texas. 

The amendment was agreed to. 


AMENDMENT NO. 748 


Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, I call up 
my amendment No. 748 and ask that it be 
stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated by title. 

The legislative clerk read the amend- 
ment, as follows: 

On page 28, line 12, it is proposed to insert: 

“Sec. 209. Grants made under section 205 
for projects in any one State shall not exceed 
in the aggregate 12½ per centum of the 
aggregate amount of funds authorized to be 
appropriated, pursuant to section 206 (b).“ 


Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to modify this 
amendment to read “15 percent” instead 
of “12% percent.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator has that right, and the amend- 
ment is so modified. 

Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, this 
amendment is similar to amendment No. 
747 which has just been adopted, which 
related to section 105. 

Amendment No. 748 relates to section 
205, and I believe it will be acceptable to 
the Senator in charge of the bill. 

Mr. MUSKIE. Mr. President, for the 
same reasons I accepted the previous 
amendment No. 747, I am willing to ac- 
cept the present one, now under consid- 
eration, No. 748. 

Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, I yield 
back the remainder of my time. 

Mr. MUSKIE. Mr. President, I yield 
back the remainder of my time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment (No. 748) of the Senator from 
Texas. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Who 
yields time? 

Mr. MUSKIE. I yield to the Senator 
from Ohio. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. I desire to put a ques- 
tion. Does the bill contain any provisions 
allowing grants to be made to what are 
called community organizations not pri- 
marily responsible to Government and 
Government officials? 

Mr. MUSKIE. Mr. President, we have 
discussed this matter privately. I de- 
sire to say for the Recorp that all grants 
under the demonstration cities program 
go to State and local governments. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Am I correct in in- 
terpreting the statement of the Senator 
from Maine that no effort has been made 
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to guard against the evils that have 
grown up in the poverty Program where 
money is being allocated to what are 
called community organizations? 

Mr, MUSKIE. The grants under this 
program will be made only to established 
units of Government. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
bill is open to further amendment. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I call up 
my amendment No. 742. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
New York will be stated. 

The legislative clerk read the amend- 
ment (No. 742), as follows: 

“TITLE IV—MISCELLANEOUS 
“Study concerning relief of homeowners in 
proximity to airports 

“Sec. 401. Section 1113 of the Housing 
and Urban Development Act of 1965 is 
amended— 

“(1) by inserting ‘(a)’ after ‘Sec. 1113.’; 

“(2) by striking out ‘one year after the 
date of the enactment of this Act’ and in- 
serting in lieu thereof ‘six months after the 
date of the enactment of the Demonstration 
Cities and Metropolitan Development Act of 
1966’; and 

“(3) by adding at the end thereof the fol- 
lowing new subsection: 

„b) There is authorized to be appropri- 
ated the sum of $100,000 to carry out sub- 
section (a).’” 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I yield 
myself 5 minutes. 

This amendment is precisely the same 
as the provision in the House bill, which 
was not carried in the Senate bill. The 
purpose is to authorize $100,000 for the 
purpose of implementing a section of the 
Housing Act which we adopted in 1965 
regarding what can be done about in- 
sulating homes which are located near 
airports relating to noise from aircraft. 

At that time, the $100,000 required was 
not included in the supplemental appro- 
priation bill. The Senator from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. SALTONSTALL] said, when 
the appropriation bill came back from 
conference, that the amount w: - not in- 
cluded because it was thought the Fed- 
eral Aviation Agency had enough money 
to do the job. 

It developed that while the Federal 
Aviation Agency had the resources, it 
was interested only in a study of the 
noises made by aircraft as they ap- 
proached airports or noise within the 
aircraft, but was not concerned with the 
noise as it affected housing. 

Therefore, since that amount of time 
has elapsed, it appears that the purpose 
sought to be accomplished should be 
done in a housing bill. It was provided 
for in a section of the Housing Act of 
1965. It may be that the Department of 
Housing and Urban Development can 
“scrounge” money enough to complete 
the study. Perhaps that can be done, 
but it is an irregular process. 

Since there has been a concentration 
of jet airplanes, the administration is in- 
terested in the field of noise, and the 
amount of $100,000 was included in the 
House bill. 

From a practical basis, and so long as 
it is found necessitous, I hope we can 
assure that it will be provided for by 
adopting the amendment to the pending 
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Mr. MUSKIE. Mr. President, I un- 
derstand that the amendment simply 
undertakes to extend the time limits and 
to provide some money to implement a 
provision of law already on the books. 
We have approved the policy. I think 
this figure is reasonable to do the job. 
Iam willing to accept the amendment. 

I yield back the remaining time on the 
amendment. 

Mr. JAVITS. I yield back my time 
on the amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. All time 
on the amendment having been yielded 
back, the question is on agreeing to the 
amendment of the Senator from New 
York. 

The amendment (No. 742) was agreed 


to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
is open to further amendment. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I send 
another amendment to the desk and ask 
that it be stated This is the only other 
amendment I have. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
New York will be stated. 

The legislative clerk read the amend- 
ment, as follows: 

On page 5, line 12, change the semicolon 
after the word “scheduled” to a comma, 
and insert the following: “and, in the carry- 
ing out of the program, the fullest utiliza- 
tion possible will be made of private initia- 
tive and enterprise:“ 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, this 
amendment refers to the purpose section 
of the bill. This is the way it was always 
intended to be. Somehow or other the 
words were dropped out when the bill got 
to the floor. I think it would be reassur- 
ing to many to know that the impact of 
the bill is that it will be a private enter- 
prise effort. 

Mr. MUSKIE. Mr. President, this 
amendment also reflects the intent of 
the bill. It is the desire to stimulate 
activity of the private sector as much as 
possible. I am happy to accept the 
amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Do the 
Senators yield back their time? 

Mr. JAVITS. I yield back my time. 

Mr. MUSKIE. I yield back my time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. All time 
on the amendment has been yielded 
back. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment of the Senator from New 
York. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. RIBICOFF. Mr. President, I rise 
in support of S. 3708, the demonstration 
cities bill. The bill offers us the promise 
of restructuring and reshaping our cit- 
ies. It can provide a beginning of efforts 
to channel our Nation’s resources and 
wisdom toward solving the most critical 
problem of our time—the urban crisis. 

This crisis will test the mettle of this 
democracy, just as the Nation’s great 
wars, economic depressions, and natural 
disasters have tested that mettle. For 


this crisis concerns the very future of 
our democracy, and, in great measure, 
will determine the future course of the 
democratic ideal throughout the world. 
This crisis is joined in our cities, for this 
is the most powerful urban democracy in 
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the history of the world. The crisis re- 
volves about whether American cities can 
be effectively democratic, whether they 
can truly function in a democratic sense, 
or whether they will continue to sink 
into a welter of economic disuse and so- 
cial disorganization. 

The inadequacies of past efforts, for 
all their good intentions, are patently ob- 
vious in the growing headlines of riots, of 
civil disobedience on a vast scale, 
throughout those festering urban slums 
of the cities, North and South, East and 
West. 

The demonstration city program is 
small to start with in terms of dollars. 
But it is a beginning. I am pleased to 
have been a member of the President’s 
task force which originally recommended 
this proposal, 

Mr. President, this afternoon in Syra- 
cuse, N.Y., President Johnson will de- 
liver an address on the problems of our 
cities which should be read by all. It is 
an important message because it lists 
what has been done to date and the re- 
sponsibility of Congress on many pend- 
ing measures. It also emphasizes the 
immensity of the problem and recognizes 
that a great deal needs to be done to 
meet it. I ask unanimous consent to in- 
clude the text of the President’s remarks 
at this point in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

REMARKS OF THE PRESIDENT AT SYRACUSE, 
N.Y. 

I want to talk to you today about the 
center of our society—the American city. 

Over 70% of our population live in urban 
areas. Half a century from now 320 mil- 
lion of our 400 million Americans will live 
in cities with our larger cities receiving the 
greatest impact of this growth. 

For almost three years my administration 
has been concerned with the question: what 
do we want our cities to become? 

For you and your children, the question 
is: What kind of place will Syracuse be fifty 
years from now? 

A city must be more than a collection of 
shops and buildings; more than an assort- 
ment of goods and services; more than a place 
to escape from. 

A city must be a community where our 
lives are enriched. It must be a place where 
every man can satisfy his highest aspira- 
tion. It must be an instrument to advance 
the hopes of all its citizens. That is what 
we want our cities to be. And that is what 
we have set out to make them. 

One word can best describe the task we 
face—and that word is immense. Until this 
decade, one description fitted our response: 
“too little and too late.” By 1975 we will 
need two million new homes a year—schools 
for 60 million children—health and welfare 
programs for 27 million people over the age 
of 60—and transportation facilities for the 
daily movement of 200 million people in more 
than 80 million automobiles. 

In less than 40 years—between now and 
the end of this century—urban population 
will double, city land will double, and we will 
have to build in our cities as much as has 
been built since the first settler arrived on 
these shores. 

Our cities are struggling to meet this task. 
They increased their taxes by 39% between 
1954 and 1963, and still their tax debts in- 
creased by 119 percent. Far more must be 
done if we are to solve the number one do- 
mestic problem of the United States. 
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Let me be clear about the heart of this 
problem: It is the people who live in our 
cities and the quality of the lives they lead 
that concern us. 

We must not only build housing units; we 
must build neighborhoods. We must not 
only construct schools; we must educate our 
children. We must not only raise income; we 
must create beauty and end the pollution of 
our water and air. We must open new oppor- 
tunities to all our people so that everyone, 
not just a fortunate few, can have access to 
decent homes and schools, to recreation and 
culture. 

These are obligations that must be met not 
only by the Federal Government but by every 
Government—State and local—and by all the 
people of America. The Federal Government 
will meet its responsibility, but local govern- 
ment, private interests and individual citi- 
zens must provide energy, resources, talent, 
and toil for much of the task. 

Many of the conditions we seek to change 
should never have come about. It is shame- 
ful that they should continue to exist. And 
none are more shameful than conditions 
which permit some people to line their pock- 
ets with the tattered dollars of the poor. 

We must take the profit out of poverty. 
And that is what we intend to do. 

First, I have asked the Secretary of Hous- 
ing and Urban Development to set as his goal 
the establishment—in every ghetto of Amer- 
ica—of a neighborhood center to service the 
people who live there. 

Second, I have asked the Director of the 
Office of Economic Opportunity to increase 
the number of neighborhood legal centers in 
slums. I want these legal centers to make a 
major effort to help tenants secure their 
rights to safe and sanitary housing. 

Third, I am directing the Attorney General 
to call a conference to develop new proce- 
dures to insure that the rights of tenants are 
fully and effectively enforced. We will have 
at that conference the best legal minds in 
the country to work with State and local 
officials. 

Fourth, I will appoint a commission of 
distinguished Americans to make the first 
comprehensive review of codes, zoning, tax- 
ation, and development standards in more 
than two generations. I proposed the estab- 
lishment of such a commission in my 1965 
message on the cities. Both Houses of Con- 
gress this week agreed in conference to fund 
this effort. The work of the commission will 
begin immediately upon the enactment of 
this legislation. 

These are steps we will take now. But 
let me be perfectly candid: This job cannot 
be done in Washington alone. Every housing 
official, every mayor and every governor must 
vigorously enforce their building, health, and 
safety codes to the limit of the law. Where 
there are loopholes, they must be closed. 
Where there are violations, the exploited 
tenant must be assured a swift and sure ac- 
tion by the courts. 

Not even local officials, however, can change 
these conditions themselves. Unless pri- 
vate citizens become indignant at the treat- 
ment of their neighbors, unless individual 
citizens make justice for others a personal 
concern, poverty will profit those who exploit 
the poor. 

The Federal government, of course, has 
a very large responsibility. And we are try- 
ing not only to fulfill but enlarge our role 
in the rebirth of American cities. 

In 1961 we were investing $15 billion in 
our cities. We have increased that nearly 
100 percent—to almost $30 billion. For the 
first three years of this decade these pro- 
grams increased by an average of $114 bil- 
lion per year. Since then, they have increasd 
$4 billion per year—2½ times the rate of 
increase in the previous three years. 

We have made important new starts in 
many vital areas: in the War on Poverty; 
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in assistance to law enforcement; in the at- 
tack on pollution; in the training of man- 
power; in the education of children; and in 
the improvement of our health, 

But not all the answers are in. Not even 
all the questions have been asked. We 
must continue to search and to probe, to 
experiment and to explore. We need con- 
stant study and new knowledge as we struggle 
to cure what plagues the American city. 

This is why, for the first time in our his- 
tory, our cities have a place in the Cabinet. 
More than a century after President Lincoln 
created the Department of Agriculture, we 
have a Department to serve the needs of the 
three out of four Americans who live in 
cities. 

I have directed every member of my 
Cabinet who can help with our urban chal- 
lenge to meet at least once a week in the 
White House—or as often as necessary, to 
keep our cities program moving. I have 
asked each one of them to go out into the 
cities and to see the needs for themselves— 
and to come back and tell me what he finds. 

This is why we have brought to Washing- 
ton the ablest men we could find in this 
country to concern themselves with the fu- 
ture of our cities. They have come from 
the universities, from business, and from 
labor. They are scientists, lawyers, and man- 
agers—creative men, men of vision, practical 
men. 

This is why we have taken steps to set up 
summer programs for our youth, to keep 
the playground open later at night, to open 
swimming pools and open fire hydrants on 
hot summer evenings. These temporary 
steps do not take an act of Congress. Any 
city can take them. Every city should take 
them now. 

There are responsibilities, however, which 
only Congress can meet. We need laws and 
new programs—and we need them this 
session. 

I have proposed to Congress what could 
become the most sweeping response ever 
made to our cities’ needs. This is the 
Demonstration Cities Program which is still 
before the Congress. It admits for the first 
time that cities are not made of bricks but of 
men, When Congress acts—and action is 
needed now—we will be able to make the first 
concentrated attack on urban blight and to 
rebuild or restore entire neighborhoods. 

As we learn more, new ideas and new 
courses of action to improve our cities can 
be fitted into the demonstration cities pro- 

. It does not freeze our strategy and in- 
hibit future change. It does not erode the 
power of local governments, but on the con- 

gives cities new choices and new abil- 
ities, new ideas and new spurs to action. 

Congress has already acted to provide the 
money for the rent supplement program that 
will mobilize private enterprise for our poor. 
Every $600 of rent supplements will encour- 
age private enterprise to build a housing unit 
with 20 times that amount. 

Congress gave us $18 million less than we 
need, and it only acted more than a year 
after we proposed rent supplements. But 
now we can move forward to help hundreds 
of thousands of poor families raise their 
children in clean and decent surroundings. 

These are only two of the programs we 
have laid before Congress to help solve the 
problems of our cities. What we need now— 
and what American cities expect now—is 
action. Congress can pass this program and 
bring new opportunities to millions. 

To the Congress I say: 

Give us funds for the Teacher Corps—and 
let skilled teachers bring knowledge and a 
quest for learning to those children who need 
it most. 

Give us more resources for rent supple- 
ments—and let us provide better homes for 
so many who live in substandard housing. 

Give us the Civil Rights bill—and let us 
begin to break the chains that bind the 
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ghetto by banishing discrimination from the 
sale and rental of housing. 

Give us the means to prosecute the War 
Against Poverty—and let us provide jobs and 
training for adults and a head-start for the 
very young. 

Give us the Child Nutrition Act—and let 
us offer breakfasts and hot lunches to needy 
children who can be encouraged to stay in 
school. 

Give us the Hospital Modernization bill— 
and we can build and modernize hospitals to 
serve our urban citizens. 

Give us the legislation—and we can help 
overcome a severe shortage of trained med- 
ical personnel. 

Give us the money for Urban Mass Tran- 
sit—and our cities can begin to provide ade- 
quate transportation for their people. 

Give us a just minimum wage—and more 
American workers will earn a decent income. 

Give us better unemployment insurance— 
and men out of work can be trained for jobs 
that need workers. 

Give us the Truth in Lending bill—so that 
customers, especially those who are poor, can 
know the honest cost of the money they 
borrow. 

Give us the Truth in Packaging bill—so 
the hard-earned dollars of the poor—as well 
as of every American—can be protected 
against deception and false values. 

We have an agenda for action. We have 
taken the first steps toward great cities for 
a great society. Now Congress must act to 
give us the power to move ahead on all these 
fronts. 

This is no time to delay. This is no time 
to relax our efforts. We know there is no 
magic equation that will produce an instant 
solution to the blight and poverty and want 
deposited in our cities by decades of inaction 
and indifference. 

But we also know there is no substitute for 
action. 

I do not know how long it will take to re- 
build our cities. I do know it must not—and 
will not—take forever. For my part, I pledge 
that this Administration will not cease our 
efforts to make right what has taken genera- 
tions to make wrong. 

We have started down that road. Until 
each city is a community where every mem- 
ber feels he belongs, until it is a place where 
each citizen feels safe on his streets, until it 
is a place where self-respect and dignity are 
the lot of each man—we will not rest. 

This is what men have always dreamed 
their cities would be. And this is what we 
seek to build. 

DEMONSTRATION. CITIES ACT WILL HELP TO 
MAKE OUR CITIES FIT FOR PEOPLE 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, our 
society, whether it becomes the Great 
Society or not, is primarily a city 
and suburban society. No nostalgia for 
the rural America of the 19th century 
will change the basic fact that 70 per- 
cent of our 190 million people live in 
some 700 cities and their suburbs. No 
foreseeable action will reverse the con- 
stant increase in both the numbers and 
the proportion of our people who live in 
cities. 

So when we speak of the problems of 
our cities and urban centers, we speak of 
the problems of nearly all of us now, 
and the problems of virtually all of us 
soon. 

PROBLEMS OF THE CITIES WEIGH HEAVILY ON 
THE POOR 

In the narrow but still human sense, 
the problems of cities are primarily the 
problems of the poor. And to be even 
more exact, they are primarily the prob- 
lems of Negroes and of the whites from 
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poorer families. Sixty-five percent of 
our Negro citizens lived in urban areas 
in 1960; of these, 80 percent lived in the 
central cities. In the last decade and a 
half, the more prosperous whites have 
left the central cities for the suburbs to 
be replaced by Negroes at a rate gener- 
ally just sufficient to keep the central 
city populations static in numbers. 
Every major city contains, moreover, 
large areas of concentrated and exclu- 
sive Negro populations. There are also 
concentrations of the poorer whites and 
the Latin Americans. 

Mainly, these are the slums, the de- 
teriorating areas, where the adult in- 
habitant is restricted to one-half the 
median income of that of the average 
person; where he has less than one-half 
the chance of full-time employment; 
where his family is three times as likely 
to live in substandard housing; where 
the children are more likely to have 
more crowded classrooms and less quali- 
fied teachers. 

The Nation's cities are faced with an 
immense and increasing demand for mu- 
nicipal facilities and services. This de- 
mand is straining their financial re- 
sources—resources unfortunately tied to 
shrinking sources of revenue. In try- 
ing to meet these demands, one of the 
most intricate problems facing cities is 
that of blighted areas with their high 
and constantly increasing demands for 
services and their declining taxable 
values. 

COSTS GREATER THAN CITIES CAN BEAR ALONE 


The economic cost to cities of slums 
and blighted areas is staggering. Cities 
are caught in a descending spiral which 
leads to widespread municipal insolvency. 
The continuing spread of blight reduces 
the tex able value of city land. As slums 
and blight spread, crime, delinquency, 
and disease follow. 

As the need for city services grows, 
the city’s ability to provide these serv- 
ices is impaired by the very blight that 
creates the demand. Greater blight, 
greater demand for city services, decreas- 
ing revenues to meet the demand—that 
is the downward spiral in many Amer- 
ican cities. In these circumstances, it 
is not surprising that the cities with the 
greatest slum problems have the least 
capacity to deal with these problems. 

Moreover, the efforts of our cities to 
help themselves are in too large measure 
self-defeating. The more determined the 
city’s efforts to raise funds to meet the 
need for increased services, the more like- 
ly it is that such efforts will further drive 
its economically affluent citizens to the 
nearby suburbs. Similarly, the greater 
the burden which the city places on in- 
dustry within its borders, the smaller its 
opportunity to attract and hold the in- 
dustry and commerce which its economy 
requires. As a result, the city becomes, 
increasingly, a home for the economical- 
ly deprived, those least able to bear the 
cost of municipal services. 

Until the 1920's, the city’s dominant 
function was that of the melting pot, the 
instrument through which 40 million 
immigrants were assimilated into Amer- 
ican life. The city, through its various 
public and private institutions, provided 
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millions of foreign-born with food, 
shelter, jobs, and education. 
“NEW IMMIGRANTS” REQUIRE HELP 


The past generation, however, has 
brought a new and different type of 
immigration to our cities—not of the 
foreign born, but of economically and 
culturally disadvantaged rural Amer- 
icans. The migrants of the past gen- 
eration, beginning with the years of the 
great depression, came to the city unpre- 
pared for the demands and pressures, 
and the dwindling opportunities, of 
urban life. They were largely unskilled, 
uneducated, and unwanted. Unable to 
adjust to an increasingly mechanized, 
complex, and often hostile urban society, 
they found neither the jobs nor the other 
opportunities which the earlier genera- 
tions of city dwellers found. Today, 
they are the unemployed, the welfare 
and relief recipients of every American 
city. 

The city today must provide jobs and 
adequate housing and education for 
millions of the Nation’s unemployed, ill- 
housed, and uneducated. It must pro- 
vide community facilities and health and 
social services on a scale unprecedented 
in the Nation’s history. And, it must do 
so in the face of overwhelming demands 
on its skills and resources. 

It would be a disservice to the long and 
vigorous efforts of many of the outstand- 
ing leaders of our cities to suggest that 
the Federal Government can abruptly 
solve the problems of our cities where 
local leadership has not been fully 
successful. 

But it is true that with their own 
limited resources and the existing Fed- 
eral grant-in-aid programs, cities have 
not been able to deal adequately with the 
entire range of their problems. The size 
and scale of their efforts has been too 
small, and too widely disbursed. 

Present programs are often prisoners 
of archaic and wasteful building prac- 
tices. They have inhibited the use of 
modern technology and they have often 
inflated the cost of necessary rebuilding. 

The goals of the existing major Fed- 
eral grant-in-aid programs have often 
lacked cohesiveness. Some work for the 
revitalization of the central city. Some 
disrupt it. 

TO IMPROVE THE CONDITIONS OF LIFE 


In sum, we have still not firmly 
launched the effort necessary to assure 
that our cities will be fit for people. In 
his Cities“ message to the Congress on 
January 26, President Johnson said: 

It is clear to me that American cities re- 
quire a program that will . . concentrate 
our available resources—in planning tools, 
in housing construction, in job training, in 
health facilities, in recreation, in welfare 
programs, in education—to improve the con- 
ditions of life in urban areas. 


The demonstration cities bill now be- 
fore us, and in particular title I, will help 
our outstanding leaders—local, State 
and National—to show the Nation how 
we can provide both the human and the 
physical renewal of our cities. 

This legislation will enable cities of all 
sizes for the first time, to undertake an 
intensive and coordinated attack on 
large sections of the city which suffer 
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from blight and decay. It will enable 
the cities, in conjunction with physical 
renewal programs, to undertake new 
needed social and welfare services for 
the disadvantaged residents of their 
blighted and decaying neighborhoods. 

The legislation will at least encourage 
programs of the scope and magnitude 
needed to stop the physical and social 
deterioration of large sections of our 
cities. It will make possible the con- 
centration of all available educational, 
health, and social services on the prob- 
lems of the poor who live in the vast 
slums and blighted neighborhoods so 
that their social needs will be met at 
the same time the physical rehabilitation 
of the slums is being carried out. It will 
help provide massive additions to the 
supply of low- and moderate-income 
housing. 

AMOUNTS AUTHORIZED ARE CONSISTENT WITH 
PRESIDENT’S RECOMMENDATIONS 

Mr. President, the amounts authorized 
by the bill to carry out the city demon- 
stration program are consistent with the 
administration’s estimates of expendi- 
tures for this program. The authoriza- 
tion provided by the bill will permit a 
reasonable beginning over the next 2 
years, 

The bill authorizes appropriations of 
$12 million for financial assistance— 
through 80 percent grants—for plan- 
ning comprehensive city demonstration 
programs for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1967, and an additional $12 million 
for planning such programs during the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1968. The bill 
authorizes $400 million for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1968, for supplemental 
grants to help finance the activities 
undertaken as part of demonstration 
programs, and $500 million for this pur- 
pose for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1969. 

These amounts will permit us to fi- 
nance the first 2 years of the 5-year pro- 
gram proposed by the administration. 

During the next 2 years Congress will 
have an opportunity to evaluate the ex- 
perience under this program. I have 
high hopes for the program. If it is as 
successful as I believe it will be, the Con- 
gress can provide—on the basis of plans 
submitted by the cities, the progress of 
activities being carried out by cities un- 
der comprehensive demonstration pro- 
grams already approved and underway, 
and the budgetary situation existing at 
the time—a continued reasonable annual 
rate of funding for comprehensive city 
demonstration programs. 

NOT INFLATIONARY 


This bill has no inflationary effect. 
Except for $12 million authorized to fi- 
nance the planning of demonstration 
programs during fiscal 1967, not 1 penny 
of the money authorized by this bill can 
be spent until after July 1, 1967. Indeed, 
it is doubtful that any substantial 
amount of the $400 million authorized to 
be appropriated for the fiscal year after 
July 1, 1967, to carry out demonstration 
programs can actually be spent before 
late 1968. 

As all of us here know, there is a great 
amount of leadtime involved in getting 
these programs off the ground. The 
situation in our cities is such that we 
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cannot tolerate unnecessary delay. If 
we authorize work to be begun imme- 
diately—actual accomplishments will 
come none too soon. 

So the actual expenditures of the 
amounts authorized by this bill to be 
spent for demonstration cities will not 
take place until well into the future. It 
may well be that by the time the funds 
we authorize today are to be spent, they 
will stimulate a sluggish economy as well 
as permit cities to meet vital public needs. 
But regardless of the pace at which our 
economy may be operating in 1968 and 
1969, the expenditures authorized by this 
bill are vitally necessary and extremely 
small in relation to the need. 

HUMAN RENEWAL IS ALSO NEEDED 


In order to qualify for assistance under 
this legislation, a city must be prepared 
to plan and carry out a comprehensive 
city demonstration program. This as- 
sistance will be for a local program; 
planned and carried out by local people; 
and based on local judgment as to the 
city’s needs and its order of priorities 
in meeting these needs. 

Frankly, this program will ask a great 
deal of a qualified city, large or small, 
which undertakes such a program. 

By my support of this legislation, I do 
not mean to suggest that local leader- 
ship has neglected social renewal, but in 
most cases their hands have been tied 
by a lack of funds and the absence of 
clear national policy to encourage a 
comprehensive renewal in both human 
and physical terms. 

The Demonstration Cities Act has two 
substantially new elements: first, this 
emphasis on human renewal—on schools, 
jobs and health services within large 
areas; and second, the use of new tech- 
niques which will permit more efficiency 
and less waste motion in our efforts. 

It must be emphasized, moreover, that 
this is a large-scale demonstration. It 
is an invitation to the best leadership 
in our cities. Its purpose is to demon- 
strate to the Nation what we really can 
do when we make a maximum effort. It 
will demonstrate to the Nation that we 
can rescue our cities. I believe it will 
result in tremendous national support 
for additional comprehensive efforts of 
very large magnitude. 

Cities will not find it simple to qualify. 
This legislation is designed to help those 
cities willing to face up to their responsi- 
bilities; willing to fully commit their 
energy and resources; willing to under- 
take actions which will have widespread 
and profound effects on the social and 
physical structure of the city. 

REQUIREMENTS FOR CITY DEMONSTRATIONS 

GRANTS 

The requirements for this assistance 
ask for real initiative from our local 
leaders. A demonstration program must 
meet these criteria: 

First, the physical and social prob- 
lems in the area of the city covered by 
the program must be such that a com- 
prehensive city demonstration program 
is necessary to improve the physical en- 
vironment, increase the supply of ade- 
quate housing for low- and moderate- 
income people, and provide education 
and social services vital to the public 
health and welfare. 
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Second, the demonstration program 
must be of sufficient magnitude to make 
a substantial impact on the social and 
physical problems and to remove or ar- 
rest blight and decay in entire sections 
or neighborhoods; to contribute to the 
sound development of the entire city; 
to make marked progress in reducing so- 
cial and educational disadvantages, ill 
health, underemployment, and enforced 
idleness; and to provide educational, 
health, and social services necessary to 
serve the poor and disadvantaged in the 
area, widespread citizen participation in 
the program, maximum employment op- 
portunities for residents of the area in 
all phases of the program, and enlarged 
opportunities for work and training. 

Third, the program, including rebuild- 
ing or restoration, must contribute to a 
well-balanced city with a substantial in- 
crease in the supply of standard housing 
of low and moderate cost, maximum op- 
portunities in the choice of housing ac- 
commodations for all citizens of all in- 
come levels, adequate public facilities— 
including those needed for education, 
health, and social services, recreation, 
and transportation—commercial facil- 
ities adequate to serve the residential 
areas, and ease of access between the 
residential areas and centers of employ- 
ment. 

Moreover, the bill requires, as addi- 
tional related criteria, that: the local 
governing body has approved the pro- 
gram and, where appropriate, applica- 
tion for assistance under the program; 
adequate local resources are, or will be, 
available for the completion of the pro- 
gram as scheduled; agencies whose 
cooperation is necessary to the success 
of the program have indicated their in- 
tent to furnish such cooperation; admin- 
istrative machinery is available at the 
local level for carrying out the program 
on a consolidated and coordinated basis: 
local laws, regulations, and other require- 
ments are, or can be expected to be, con- 
sistent with the objectives of the pro- 
gram; the demonstration program in- 
clude a plan for relocating individuals, 
families, business concerns, and non- 
profit organizations displaced or to be 
displaced in carrying out the program; 
and the demonstration program be con- 
sistent with comprehensive planning in 
the entire urban or metropolitan area. 
FULL RANGE OF PHYSICAL RENEWAL AND SOCIAL 

SERVICE 

What this legislation offers, in sum- 
mary, is the full range of existing Fed- 
eral programs of physical renewal and 
social service. If the city is prepared to 
undertake such comprehensive renewal 
and revitalization, it will, in effect, re- 
ceive Federal matching grants for pres- 
ently existing programs at a lower rate 
of local matching. But the city must 
maintain at least the existing level of 
effort, so the supplemental grant will 
enable it to do more under Federal grant 
programs for the same amount of local 
cash or to spend the additional Federal 
funds on related programs in the demon- 
stration. 

BOTH PRIVATE AND PUBLIC EFFORTS 


In a comprehensive demonstration, 
therefore, a city can bring together pri- 
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vate and public efforts to provide such 
facilities and activities as: housing for 
low-income families; facilities for the 
abatement of air and water pollution; 
schools; hospitals; transit systems; 
open-space land; water and sewer fa- 
cilities; neighborhood recreation cen- 
ters; parks; housing relocation pro- 
grams; adult education and manpower 
training services; day-care centers for 
underprivileged children; special educa- 
tion programs such as consumer and 
domestic science classes; incentive pay 
to teachers of problem students; better 
trash collections and better garbage 
disposal; street cleaning; more and 
better street lighting; the elimination of 
rats; programs for applying advanced 
technology to the construction of city 
buildings; revised and modernized hous- 
ing and building codes and zoning laws 
to assure proper city development. 

In many demonstrations, financial as- 
sistance for such projects and activities 
will be available under existing Federal 
grant-in-aid programs. Hospitals, for 
example, receive assistance under the 
Hill-Burton program; transportation fa- 
cilities under Mass Transportation Act 
of 1964; and manpower training pro- 
grams under the Manpower and Develop- 
ment Training Act of 1962. The supple- 
mental grant made available under the 
Demonstration Cities Act will ease the 
city’s financial burden in meeting its 
local share of such programs. In cases 
where projects and activities involved in 
demonstration programs are not assisted 
under existing Federal programs—for 
example, a program for neighborhood 
health and social centers—the supple- 
mental grant available under the act 
will help to finance the carrying out of 
such projects and activities. 

The supplemental grant will be for an 
amount up to 80 percent of the aggre- 
gate amount of the non-Federal contri- 
butions required to support the projects 
or activities assisted by the Federal 
grant-in-aid programs which are under- 
taken in connection with such demon- 
stration programs. 

EXAMPLE 


A comprehensive city demonstration 
program may involve, for example, 10 
distinct projects or activities. A num- 
ber of these may be financed under exist- 
ing Federal grant-in-aid programs. 
Thus, there may be included in the com- 
prehensive city demonstration program 
an urban renewal project, a Hill-Burton 
hospital, a federally assisted school con- 
struction program, and a public housing 
project. Each of these is supported in 
part by a Federal grant under the vari- 
ous Acts establishing the program, and 
in part by a State, local, or private 
matching. The proportion of the local 
share of the total cost varies among the 
programs. Urban renewal, for example, 
is two-thirds Federal; one-third local. 

If the required aggregate non-Federal 
contributions to these Federal grant-in- 
aid projects amount to $5 million, the 
Secretary of Housing and Urban Devel- 
opment will make a grant to the city of 
80 percent of that amount, or $4 million. 
The city would then be free to use the $4 
million grant under the Demonstration 
Cities Act both to: First, to provide part 
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of its required local share of projects 
funded under the existing Federal grant- 
in-aid programs; and second, provide 
funds to carry out the other, nonfeder- 
ally assisted projects or activities under- 
taken as part of the demonstration pro- 
grams, 
MUST MAINTAIN EFFORT 


Of course, we have to be certain that 
this additional assistance to cities is not 
used simply to replace local funds 
already being used by cities to rebuild 
and to provide community facilities and 
services. Accordingly, it is required, as 
a condition to receiving assistance for 
administering the comprehensive dem- 
onstration program, that the city not 
reduce, during the period an approved 
program is carried out, its prior level of 
expenditures for projects or activities 
similar to those being assisted under the 
demonstration program. 

Fundamentally, the city demonstra- 
tions bill asks cities to do much more 
even than the full scale use of Federal 
grant assistance. 

It calls on the cities to act, in con- 
junction with their demonstration pro- 
grams, to develop entirely new tech- 
niques of rebuilding and restoring slum 
and blighted areas. 

NEW TECHNIQUES 

In determining whether a city demon- 
stration program which meets the 
criteria I have outlined may be approved, 
the Secretary of Housing and Urban 
Development also will consider the ex- 
tent and nature of purely local actions 
which encourage more rational urban 
development. The bill requires that the 
Secretary, in implementing the demon- 
stration program, shall: 

First. Emphasize local initiative in 
the planning, development, and imple- 
mentation of comprehensive city dem- 
onstration programs; 

Second. Insure, in conjunction with 
other appropriate Federal departments 
and agencies and at the direction of the 
President, maximum coordination of 
Federal assistance provided in connec- 
tion with this title, prompt response to 
local initiative, and maximum flexibil- 
ity in programing, consistent with the 
requirements of law and sound admin- 
istrative practice; and 

Third. Encourage city demonstration 
agencies to enhance neighborhoods by 
applying a high standard of design, 
maintain, as appropriate, natural and 
historic sites and distinctive neighbor- 
hood characteristics, and make maxi- 
mum possible use of new and improved 
technology and design, including cost 
reduction techniques. 

NOT A SUBSTITUTE FOR URBAN RENEWAL 


Mr. President, I wish to emphasize that 
the demonstration cities program is not 
a substitute for urban renewal, nor is it 
intended to siphon off to the cities which 
participate in this program the existing 
grant authorization for urban renewal. 
To help clarify this intent, the subcom- 
mittee adopted my “in addition to urban 
renewal” motion to amend the declara- 
tion of purpose in section 101 so that it 
now reads; 

The Congress further finds and de- 
clares * * * that Federal assistance in addi- 
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tion to that now authorized by the urban 
renewal program and other existing Federal 
grant-in-aid programs is essential. 


In most communities, the urban re- 
newal program will be the major exist- 
ing program included in the demonstra- 
tion cities programs. To protect those 
cities which do not participate under 
demonstration cities, the committee bill 
also authorizes $250 million in new urban 
renewal grant funds which will be avail- 
able after July 1, 1967, for urban renewal 
projects which are identified and sched- 
uled to be carried out as one of the proj- 
ects or activities included within ap- 
proved city demonstration programs. 

The demonstration cities program asks 
an added effort. It does not encourage 
simply an acceleration of urban renewal, 
any more than it intends a diversion of 
funds from some cities to other cities 
under existing grant programs. 

WE ASK A MAJOR COMMITMENT TO SOCIAL 

JUSTICE 

These commitments which we ask of 
our cities should not be taken lightly. 
Cities will not find them easy to fulfill. 
They represent, in fact, an enormous 
demand upon local talent, leadership, 
and resources. But nothing less will do. 
What we sometimes casually refer to as 
the problems of cities are no less than the 
facts of our society. There is no longer 
room to escape from or to bury the con- 
ditions of city life. The health of our 
cities is the health of us all. The plight 
of the poor in our cities restricts for all 
Americans—in our consciences and in 
our daily lives—the promises of life, lib- 
erty and happiness. We can make our 
cities fit for people, and I believe that the 
demonstration cities bill will permit us 
to demonstrate that the job which must 
be done can be done. 

Mr. PELL. Mr. President, I wish to 
express my strong support for the dem- 
onstration cities legislation now before 
the Senate, and to express my hope, also, 
that this very sensible bill will pass the 
Senate in substantially unchanged form. 

We have been hearing a great deal in 
recent days about what is wrong with 
our Federal assistance programs for 
cities. The Senator from Connecticut 
and others have focused on many aspects 
of these programs which have not always 
improved the quality of urban life in the 
ways that were expected or intended. 

My own State of Rhode Island, which 
is among the most urbanized of all, 
knows all too unhappily how some of 
these federally supported programs can 
fall short of the mark. We have had our 
share of urban renewal projects that dis- 
placed hundreds of people and trans- 
planted them into settings that were not 
much better than the area being rebuilt. 
And Providence, like so many other cities 
across the land on this long, hot summer, 
has reaped its share of the inevitable 
fruits of such action. 

As poorly conceived as some of our 
programs may now appear to be, and as 
distressing as some of the public results 
have been, I am very pleased to note that 
some of the sternest critics during the 
past few days have placed great hope in 
the bill which is now before us. It seems 
to me that the demonstration cities pro- 
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gram does, in fact, hold the key to a more 
orderly resolution of the urban dilemma. 

The chief merit of the bill, as I see it, 
is the emphasis and incentives which it 
provides for coordinated action. It not 
only seeks to relate various Federal pro- 
grams one to another, but also seeks to 
program them in a systematic way so 
that housing, jobs, education, recreation, 
and health facilities will come together 
in the way they should to provide a 
proper community environment. 

I have become more and more con- 
vinced of the need for such rational co- 
ordination in recent years as I have dug 
deeper and deeper into the problems of 
public transportation. I am convinced 
more than ever of the need for swift, 
efficient ground transportation between 
urban centers in such areas as the north- 
east seaboard, and I am watching with 
interest the progress of the $90 million 
program authorized last year by the 
High Speed Ground Transportation Act. 
I am increasingly impressed, also, with 
the way in which the total human en- 
vironment must be considered when one 
element alone is changed, Innovations 
in transportation affect economic devel- 
opment, land use, population distribu- 
tion, water supply, air pollution, the de- 
mand for recreation facilities and a host 
of other matters. 

And so it is with the internal workings 
of our cities. We must be concerned 
with the total human environment, and 
we cannot afford the unbalance caused 
by uncoordinated action. I have been 
particularly impressed, in this regard, 
by the writings, and thinking of Con- 
stantinos Doxiadis, the brilliant Greek 
city planner, who has been concerned 
with this very problem of uncoordinated 
public action. Speaking on a recent 
“Meet the Press” program, Dr. Doxiadis 
described the problem in these words: 

Every one of the people who are con- 
cerned with the city speaks about one aspect, 
usually: economic, social, political or admin- 
istrative, technological, or cultural or es- 
thetic. And this is a great danger because 
we speak of one aspect of a very complicated 
problem. 


To meet the danger, Dr. Doxiadis has 
established a new scientific discipline, 
the science of human settlements, which 
he calls ekistics.“ It brings together 
such traditional disciplines as geography, 
economics, sociology, and architecture 
into a coherent, scientific effort to shape 
the environment in human terms. 

There are thus striking similarities 
between Dr. Doxiadis’ thinking and the 
legislation before us today. Both are 
concerned with intelligent coordination 
and both emphasize that human needs 
should be the ultimate objective of our 
efforts to change the urban environment. 
We can refiect usefully, I believe on this 
emphasis on human needs as one of the 
essential differences between planning 
and social action in a free society and 
that of a controlled, communistic society 
where the human element must so often 
yield to economic determinants. The 
bill before us would do much to allow for 
the human element in our urban pro- 
grams. It is a big step in the right direc- 
tion, and I am glad to support it. 
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Mr. MCINTYRE. Mr. President, when 
the administration first sent up its pro- 
posal for a new demonstration cities pro- 
gram for our Nation, I read through the 
language of the original bill and was, 
quite frankly, shocked. 

My astonishment was not with the na- 
ture of the original demonstration cities 
proposal, nor with its goals. The goal 
of helping to restore the municipalities 
of our Nation, small towns as well as big 
cities, to their rightful place as viable 
communities, is shared by all Americans. 

We all join in agreement with our 
President when he described the prob- 
lems of our cities—the slums, the crime 
rates, the lack of basic facilities—as our 
“biggest domestic problem.” 

My astonishment, and dismay, was 
rather with the staggering costs pro- 
jected for the demonstration cities pro- 
gram. The administration bill was 
open ended; no limit was placed on the 
amounts which could be spent. Stories 
were going around that this program 
could cost $5 billion, $10 billion. Cries 
were heard for expenditures in the near 
future of over $20 billion. 

I, for one, did not, and do not now, 
believe that our Federal Government, 
faced with the continuing costs of Viet- 
nam, faced with constantly rising de- 
mand in the economy, could properly 
spend that much of our taxpayers’ money 
on such domestic needs, even though 
these needs were legitimate and had 
some priority, until we had ended our 
heavy military expenditures in Vietnam 
by defeating the forces of the Vietcong. 

Mr. President, when this bill came be- 
fore the Subcommittee on Housing, we 
acted properly to change its form into a 
more moderate, responsible approach to 
the problems of our towns and cities. 
Under the leadership of the distinguished 
Senator from Maine [Mr. Muskie], the 
committee made the operating provisions 
of the bill more precise, more responsi- 
bly tailored to the most urgent needs of 
the cities, and generally more moderate 
in its approach. 

As for the open-ended price, the sub- 
committee quickly moved to put a brake 
on the maximum spending on this pro- 
gram. Our Republican colleagues 
moved that the total operating funds in 
the bill be limited to a total of $2.3 bil- 
lion. I personally felt that this figure 
was far, far too high, considering our 
other priority needs, the state of the 
Treasury, and the possibility of mount- 
ing costs in Vietnam. 

I moved in subcommittee that the to- 
tal operating price tag be reduced by 
an additional $1.4 billion to its present 
$900 million. While this still represents 
a large sum, I believe that it represents 
a reasonable and moderate compromise 
with those who were in favor of spending 
untold billions of dollars at this point in 
our history. Thus I support the bill in 
its present form. 

I would like to add a few words about 
one specific portion of this bill in which 
I take a great deal of pride of authorship. 
I refer to title III of the bill as reported, 
which provides for urban information 
centers and other technical assistance 
functions. 
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Title III had its genesis in a problem 
faced by many communities in New 
Hampshire and across the country, espe- 
cially small cities and small towns. This 
is the problem of technical expertise in 
the process of applying for Federal pro- 
grams, and knowledge of the various pro- 
grams which exist to provide a working 
partnership between the Federal Govern- 
ment and local communities for the 
benefit of the communities. 

Many communities in New Hampshire 
have applied for participation in Federal 
programs, only to be turned down—not 
because the application was not merito- 
rious—but rather because the commu- 
nity had failed to comply with the de- 
tailed requirements of that particular 
program, or because the program applied 
for was not as appropriate as others 
might have been. My office receives calls 
almost daily from selectmen and city 
councilmen whose communities, faced 
with a need for heavy spending for basic 
facilities, are interested in Federal as- 
sistance but are unaware of the partic- 
ular Federal agencies or the specific re- 
quirements involved in participation in 
these projects. 

This problem is not the fault of the 
communities involved. It is rather the 
expected result of the enormous prolif- 
eration of Federal agencies administer- 
ing programs of Federal-community self- 
help and financial assistance. This is a 
problem which has engaged the atten- 
tion of the Senate Subcommittee on In- 
tergovernmental Relations for some 
time. 

What title III of this bill attempts to do 
is to provide for the establishment of 
urban information and technical assist- 
ance centers to help communities to as- 
sess and qualify for the many opportuni- 
ties—Federal, State and private—to meet 
their own needs. 

There are two particular points which 
should be made about title III. 

The first is that the staffing of the cen- 
ters established by this title will be by 
non-Federal employees. Thus, although 
the Federal Government will provide part 
of the funds for the centers, the staff 
members will be local employees, respon- 
sible to the State governments or the 
municipal governments for whom the 
centers are established. 

Thus we hope to avoid the problems 
which have arisen in the past when Fed- 
eral employees, in agency regional of- 
fices, have been unwilling or unable to 
cooperate fully with the local official 
with whom they work. This is a pro- 
vision which will place the control over 
information and technical assistance 
right where it belongs, in the hands of 
local government. 

The second point involves the type of 
technical assistance to be rendered by 
the centers. It was our belief that big 
cities are perfectly able to afford the 
staff people who have the know-how and 
ability to qualify their municipal em- 
ployers for Federal programs. There is 
no need in having the Federal Govern- 
ment pay part of the salary of a New 
York City official whose job involves ap- 
plying for Federal funds. 

In the small cities and towns, however, 
this need for “know-how” does exist. 
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Small town budgets cannot afford the 
cost, and small town officials cannot af- 
ford the time, to become expert in all 
Federal and other financial programs 
and methods of qualification. 

Under title III, therefore, we have dis- 
tinguished the types of activities which 
urban information centers can perform 
according to the size of the communities 
which they serve. In the big cities, ur- 
ban information centers will be re- 
stricted, in general, to the collection of 
urban data, not otherwise routinely 
available. 

In the small towns, and for the urban 
information centers covering collections 
of small towns which will be run by the 
States, the urban information centers 
will provide technical assistance. This 
means that, in the State of New Hamp- 
shire, for example, the State govern- 
ment will be able to establish a center 
using these Federal funds which can be 
staffed with knowledgeable people able 
to sit down with town selectmen and ex- 
plain the disadvantages and advantages 
of available Federal and other programs 
and actually assist the towns in preparing 
their applications. 

I believe that title III of this bill will 
prove to be of meaningful help to every 
small town and small city in America. 
Its inclusion in the demonstration cities 
bill changes the character of the bill 
from one directed basically at big cities 
to one offering help to all sizes of com- 
munities. I urge my colleagues to sup- 
port the passage of this bill. 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, I offer 
my full support to the demonstration 
cities program. The situation in our 
cities has become a crisis. Seven million 
urban families live in deteriorated 
houses, in blighted areas lacking decent 
schools, recreation areas, and shopping 
facilities. Our cities suffer from conges- 
tion, poor planning, and lack of adequate 
public transportation. The crime rate is 
rising sharply. 

The brunt of these conditions is borne 
by those who have limited power to 
change the situation—by Negroes and 
other minority groups living in the inner 
cities of our major metropolitan areas. 
The 1960 census revealed that 80 percent 
of American Negroes were crowded into 
the central cities. In the worst areas of 
the cities the unemployment rate for 
Negroes between the ages of 24 and 44 is 
8.7 percent, while the national rate of 
unemployment has been lowered from 4.1 
percent last December to a current 3.9 
percent. 

Economic decline is plaguing our 
cities. Tax revenues are falling, busi- 
nesses are moving out of the cities, and 
this only compounds the tragedy of 
hard-core unemployment. 

The future is not bright. The frustra- 
tions born of despair have led to riots 
and violence. We must act and act now. 

By 1975 we will need schools for an 
additional 10 million children. 

We will need an additional 2 million 
homes a year. 

We will need transportation systems 
to move 200 million people and 80 mil- 
lion automobiles per day. 

Most important, we will have to create 
14.6 million new jobs. 
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These crucial problems are the critical 
areas upon which we must focus our 
domestic attention in the years to come. 
No panacea can be produced to solve the 
problems overnight. 

Passage of the demonstration cities 
program will be an important first step. 
The program will employ joint Federal 
and local action to restore and rebuild 
neighborhoods in the worst of the slums. 

Cities are involved in a maze of Fed- 
eral programs. While current programs 
are aimed at alleviating particular con- 
ditions in a slum neighborhood, no pro- 
gram exists to replan and rebuild the en- 
tire areas. 

The demonstration cities program will 
authorize the Department of Housing 
and Urban Development to plan for the 
restoration of such areas. Supplemental 
1 for communities will also be avail- 
able. 

The $12 million authorization for fiscal 
years 1967 and 1968 and the supple- 


„mentals of $400 million for 1968 and $500 
million for 1969 are worthwhile invest- 


ments. We shall have to be prepared to 
excëed these amounts if we are to avert 
the disasters in store for our cities. 

There is a tendency to think of the 
problems of our cities as being limited 
to huge metropolitan areas, such as New 
York, or to think of them as a problem 
which should concern only specialized 
groups, such as civil rights leaders, or 
elected city officials. 

This is not correct. The problem of 
the cities is a problem for all of Amer- 
ica. The crisis of the cities is a nation- 
wide crisis. 

The people in our State—known as a 
beautiful land of green forests, rolling 


farms, and sparkling blue lakes—are be- 


coming more and more concentrated in- 
to a relatively small urbanized area. 
About three-fourths of our 4 million resi- 
dents are now concentrated in the south- 
eastern corner of the State—in cities 
such as Milwaukee, Madison, Racine, 
Kenosha, Waukesha, Fond du Lac, and 
Sheboygan. 

Within many of these cities, gigantic 
problems are building up. The inner 
cores are becoming old and dilapidated. 
Higher income families are moving to 
the suburbs—which also have their 
problems—and these deteriorating cen- 
ters of our cities are left largely to lower 
income families. This is creating serious 
social and economic problems. 

Most of these cities face serious prob- 
lems with their traffic, schools, streets, 
water and sewer services, housing, and 
law enforcement. 

The overriding problem, of course, is 
financial. At this moment of crisis, the 
cities of Wisconsin find themselves 
almost powerless to help themselves be- 
cause their principal source of revenue 
is a severely overburdened and inequi- 
table property tax. 

I wonder if we realize how we have 
starved the cities for tax revenue. In 
1930, local government in Wisconsin re- 
ceived about 56 percent of all taxes 
collected, including Federal. It now re- 
ceives only 16 percent. 

Property taxes are steadily increasing, 
further aggravating the flight to the 
suburbs. 
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In 1961 in Wisconsin we enacted a 
property tax relief program which re- 
duced property taxes by 11 percent state- 
wide. But by 1965, the full effect of this 
tax relief program had been wiped out 
by tax rate increases. 

The cities of Wisconsin estimate that 
there will be a $150 million a year gap 
between their revenues and their ex- 
penses by the early 1970’s—even though 
their bonded indebtedness has increased 
250 percent in the past decade. 

Obviously, this is a crisis of tremen- 
dous proportions. 

A bold, imaginative Federal program is 
needed to help these cities find the way 
out of their problems. 

There is no guarantee that the demon- 
stration cities program will become an 
overnight success. The road ahead is a 
difficult one. But the issue cannot be 
dodged or avoided any longer. We have 
no choice but to act. I am certain that 
the Congress will meet its responsibility 
and pass this vital legislation as an im- 
portant step forward in coming to grips 
with the crisis in our cities. 

METROPOLITAN PLANNING NEEDED 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
the Committee on Banking and Currency 
has reported favorably S. 3708, the Dem- 
onstration Cities and Metropolitan De- 
velopment Act of 1966. This legislation 
recognizes the problems of metropolitan 
growth and takes initiative in meeting 
present and future urban needs. 

Title I of this bill, the comprehensive 
city demonstration programs, is similar 
to S. 2842 which I was privileged to co- 
sponsor earlier this session. Titles II 
and III provide for planned metropolitan 
development and urban information 
services. This legislation is timely and 
well suited to meet the growing problems 
of urban areas. 

More than two-thirds of the popula- 
tion of the United States live in metro- 
politan areas. Most cities are ridden 
with slums and blighted areas in which 
the underprivileged and poor tend to 
concentrate. Over 7 million homes 
in urban areas are run down or deterio- 
rated. Crime and disease are prevalent. 
A coordinated Federal-local effort is 
necessary to combat these potentially ex- 
plosive areas. 

The demonstration cities approach is 
designed not merely to accelerate urban 
renewal projects but to place in better 
balance existing social and physical re- 
newal programs aimed at meeting the 
needs of people living in slum and 
blighted areas. S. 3708 emphasizes local 
initiative and responses to local prob- 
lems, The success of the program rests 
on the ability of local people to assess 
their own most pressing problems and 
devise their own solutions. All cities will 
benefit by the example of the demonstra- 
tion cities program. The solutions de- 
vised to typical urban problems will be 
applicable throughout the country. 

Title I of S. 3708 authorizes the Secre- 
tary of Housing and Urban Development 
to make grants and provide technical as- 
sistance to enable city demonstration 
agencies to plan, develop, and carry out 
comprehensive city demonstration pro- 

grams. To qualify for assistance under 
title I, a city must be ready to mount a 
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creative, responsible attack against ma- 
jor urban problems, Its physical and 
social problems must be suitable for a 
comprehensive city demonstration pro- 
gram which will have a substantial im- 
pact upon the blighted area. Title I 
would authorize appropriations not to 
exceed $12 million for planning compre- 
hensive programs for the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1967, and the same amount 
for fiscal year ending June 30, 1968. To 
provide supplemental grants needed to 
carry out the comprehensive demonstra- 
tion programs, planned by the cities, the 
bill authorizes an appropriation not to 
exceed $400 million for fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1968, and not to exceed $500 
1899 for the fiscal year ending June 30, 

Title II provides for planned metro- 
politan development, strengthening Fed- 
eral policy in four ways. It authorizes 
and encourages cooperation between 
Federal departments and agencies with 
respect to programs affecting metropoli- 
tan development. To provide informa- 
tion and assistance concerning programs 
of the Department of Housing and Urban 
Development the bill authorizes the ap- 
pointment of metropolitan expediters. 
It requires review and comment on appli- 
cations for Federal assistance by area- 
wide comprehensive planning agencies 
and provides additional incentive, 
through supplemental grants for fed- 
erally assisted development activities. 
The title would authorize grant appro- 
priations of up to $25 million for fiscal 
year 1967 and $50 million for fiscal year 
1968. These authorizations would re- 
main available until appropriated, and 
amounts appropriated would remain 
available until expended. The proposed 
new program under title II would encour- 
age coordination of local planning and 
Federal assistance. 

Under title III of S. 3807, urban infor- 
mation and technical assistance services 
are established. Centers will be created 
to make available information and data 
on urban needs and to provide technical 
assistance to small communities with re- 
spect to solution of urban problems. The 
knowledge gained through the demon- 
stration cities can thus be shared with 
communities throughout the country. 

S. 3807 is a forward-looking bill which 
endeavors to control the problems of 
metropolitan growth and make our cities 
well-balanced with a full range of serv- 
ices and opportunities. City dwellers de- 
serve decent homes and pleasant com- 
munities. I support this legislation and 
urge its immediate passage. 

Mr. YOUNG of Ohio. Mr. President, 
the Demonstration Cities and Metropol- 
itan Development Act of 1966 is among 
the most important legislative proposals 
on which the Senate will act this year. 
Major causes for recent rioting and mob 
disorder in Cleveland, Ohio, and in other 
great cities of the Nation were indigni- 
ties of ghetto life—the pent-up frustra- 
tions, unemployment, and the hopeless- 
ness of many persons living in crowded 
and neglected city slums. 

We, in the Congress, as well as city 
and State officials and community lead- 
ers must bear some blame for our failure 
and delay in providing adequate housing 
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and in removing intolerable conditions 
in urban areas of this Nation. 

There are more than 7 million homes 
in our cities that are substandard—run 
down or deteriorating. More than 3 mil- 
lion do not have adequate plumbing or 
hot and cold running water. The cen- 
tral section of many of our cities are 
virtually decaying. 

More and more it is the old, the poor 
and the underprivileged who are concen- 
trated in these blighted areas where 
crime, delinquency, poverty, and disease 
flourish. While the need for municipal 
services grows, the cities’ ability to pro- 
vide these services is hampered by the 
very blight that creates the demand. 

It seems clear that the elimination of 
slum misery requires new programs. 
Cities, no matter how well they have been 
managed in recent years, are destitute 
of necessary finances. Therefore, the 
Federal Government must step in with- 
out delay and give hope to the hitherto 
hopeless and provide decent homes for 
those thousands who have been living in 
the midst of filth, stench, overcrowded in 
dark, ugly, and dirty tenements. We 
Senators would do well to stop, look, and 
listen before appropriating additional 
billions of dollars for foreign aid to so- 
called underdeveloped countries. Very 
likely, one-third of the billions of dollars 
spent for foreign aid since the end of 
World War II has been squandered or 
stolen by officials of countries we desired 
to aid. Unfortunately, some has been 
squandered by our own AID officials. If 
only 10 percent of our foreign aid appro- 
priations from 1953 to 1966 had been 
eliminated and spent in our country to 
do away with city slums and ghettos 
and to aid high school dropouts and pro- 
vide employment, recent rioting in city 
slums would not have occurred because 
the worst slums would have been elimi- 
nated. We should emphasize for our 
good Uncle Sam what is written in that 
book of all books, “Physician, heal 
thyself.” 

One of the first steps we in the Con- 
gress can take toward coping with the 
problems of our cities is to approve the 
demonstration cities bill. President 
Johnson has attached to this legislative 
proposal the rank of “first domestic pri- 
ority.” This is rightfully so for this leg- 
islation is directed at relieving and solv- 
ing one of the most profound internal 
problems with which our country has 
had to wrestle since the days of the great 
depression. 

Our cities, blighted at their centers 
and ringed by an unplanned growth of 
suburbs, are beset. by problems which are 
completely beyond their ability to solve 
alone. Between 1954 and 1963 their tax 
revenues increased by 43 percent and 
local government indebtedness increased 
by 119 percent. With limited sources of 
revenue the cities have waged a heroic 
battle against problems which are over- 
whelming them. They must have help. 

We in the Congress have created al- 
most 200 different programs of urban 
assistance and development for one or 
another special area of need. Although 
present programs have produced solid 
benefits, we have learned that piecemeal 
attacks, no matter how numerous and 
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no matter how sound are simply inade- 
quate to the total need. The demonstra- 
tion cities bill recognizes that fact and 
provides a means by which our cities can 
assess their total problem and then 
choose from the wide range of existing 
urban assistance programs those ingre- 
dients which they determine are needed 
to answer it. 

This is no Federal master plan. Deci- 
sions will be made at the local level by 
local officials who know and understand 
their own local problems. 

The bill provides our cities with a 
trigger in the form of supplemental 
grants, which will enable them to do 
their planning on the scale and at the 
depth necessary to comprehend and at- 
tack the whole problem. Upon qualifica- 
tion for participation, a demonstration 
city would then draw from programs al- 
ready in existence and already funded 
the assistance needed to put their pro- 
grams into operation. 

Mr. President, my home city of Cleve- 
land, Ohio, is a prime example of the 
need for intensive and effective local- 
Federal action. Obviously one of the 
causes of the recent rioting in Cleveland 
was the terribly inadequate and long- 
neglected housing condition throughout 
the Hough Avenue area. The neglect of 
that entire area is inexcusable. 

I deplore the violence which exploded 
throughout Cleveland. However, I am 
thoroughly convinced that much more of 
the same is to come unless strong cor- 
rective measures are taken. 

Not long ago, Secretary Weaver of the 
Department of Housing and Urban De- 
velopment and Mayor Locher of Cleve- 
land took emergency steps to speed up 
urban renewal in Cleveland as a means 
for relieving the pressures of violence. 

Among the measures taken were im- 
mediate action to speed up urban renewal 
programs, provisions for the construc- 
tion of recreation areas, stepped-up trash 
collections, an approach to providing so- 
cial and welfare services for residents in 
the University-Euclid urban renewal 
project, the correction of housing code 
deficiencies, and maximum utilization of 
existing housing in the area as a public 
housing resource. This emergency effort 
plainly shows what can be done on a 
much broader scale, under the demon- 
stration cities proposal. 

It is clear that the elimination of slum 
misery will require new programs and 
much money. Mr. President, the $900 
million in this bill for the first 2 years is 
a pledge by the Congress to stamp out 
slums. We as legislators must act with 
determination in providing the where- 
withal to rub out conditions in slum 
neighborhoods which give rise to the 
ugly rioting which has racked our cities 
over this summer. We must be de- 
termined in this task. The handwriting 
is clearly written on the battered walls of 
Cleveland, Chicago, and other great cities 
of our Nation. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
is open to further amendment. 

If there be no further amendment, the 
question is on the engrossment and third 
reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and to be read a third time. 
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The bill was read the third time. 

Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, I ask for 
the yeas and nays on final passage. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, I yield 
back my time on the bill. 

Mr. MUSKIE. I yield back my time on 
the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. All time 
on the bill has been yielded back. 

The question is on the passage of the 
bill. The yeas and nays have been or- 
dered, and the clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll. 

Mr. INOUYE. I announce that the 
Senator from Alaska [Mr. BARTLETT], the 
Senator from Maryland [Mr. BREWSTER], 
the Senator from North Dakota [Mr. 
Burpick], the Senator from Mississippi 
[Mr. Eastianp], the Senator from In- 
diana [Mr. HARTKE], the Senator from 
Arizona [Mr. HAYDEN], the Senator from 
Alabama [Mr. HILL], the Senator from 
Louisiana [Mr. Lone], the Senator from 
Minnesota [Mr. McCartuy], the Senator 
from Wyoming [Mr. McGee], the Sena- 
tor from Oregon [Mrs. NEUBERGER], the 
Senator from West Virginia [Mr. Ran- 
DOLPH], the Senator from Georgia [Mr. 
RUssELL], the Senator from Florida [Mr. 
SMATHERS], the Senator from Alabama 
(Mr. Sparkman], and the Senator from 
Georgia [Mr. TALMADGE] are necessarily 
absent. 

I also announce that the Senator from 
Tennessee [Mr. Bass], the Senator from 
Arkansas [Mr. FULBRIGHT], and the Sen- 
ator from Washington [Mr. MAGNUSON] 
are absent on official business. 

I further announce that, if present and 
voting, the Senator from Alaska [Mr. 
BARTLETT], the Senator from North Da- 
kota [Mr. Bunprekl, the Senator from 
Arkansas [Mr. FULBRIGHT], the Senator 
from Indiana [Mr. HARTKE], the Senator 
from Louisiana [Mr. Lone], the Senator 
from Wyoming [Mr. McGee], the Sena- 
tor from Oregon [Mrs. NEUBERGER], and 
the Senator from Florida [Mr. SMATH- 
ERS] would each vote “yea.” 

On this vote, the Senator from Mary- 
land [Mr. Brewster] is paired with the 
Senator from Georgia [Mr. TALMADGE]. 
If present and voting, the Senator from 
Maryland would vote “yea” and the 
Senator from Georgia would vote “nay.” 

On this vote, the Senator from Missis- 
sippi [Mr. EasTLAND] is paired with the 
Senator from Washington [Mr. Macnu- 
son]. If present and voting, the Senator 
from Mississippi would vote “nay” and 
the Senator from Washington would vote 
“yea.” 

On this vote, the Senator from West 
Virginia [Mr. RANDOLPH] is paired with 
the Senator from Georgia [Mr. RUSSELL]. 
If present and voting, the Senator from 
West Virginia would vote “yea” and the 
Senator from Georgia would vote “nay.” 
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On this vote, the Senator from Tennes- 
see [Mr. Bass] is paired with the Senator 
from Alabama [Mr. SPARKMAN]. If pres- 
ent and voting, the Senator from Ten- 
nessee would vote “yea” and the Senator 
from Alabama would vote “nay,” 

Mr. KUCHEL. I announce that the 
Senator from Utah [Mr. BENNETT] and 
the Senator from California IMr. 
MourpHy] are absent because of illness. 

The Senator from Michigan [Mr. 
GRIFFIN], the Senator from Iowa [Mr. 
MILLER], the Senator from Massachu- 
setts [Mr. SALTONSTALL] and the Senator 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. Scorr] are 
necessarily absent. 

If present and voting, the Senator 
from California [Mr. MurPHY], and the 
Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. 
SALTONSTALL] would each vote “nay.” 

On this vote, the Senator from Penn- 
Sylvania [Mr. Scorr] is paired with the 
Senator from Utah [Mr. BENNETT]. If 
present and voting, the Senator from 
Pennsylvania would vote “yea” and the 
Senator from Utah would vote “nay.” 

On this vote, the Senator from Michi- 
gan [Mr. GRIFFIN] is paired with the 
Senator from Iowa [Mr. MILLER]. If 
present and voting, the Senator from 
Michigan would vote “yea” and the Sen- 
ator from Iowa would vote “nay.” 

The result was announced—yeas 53, 
nays 22, as follows: 


[No. 217 Leg.] 
YEAS—53 
Aiken Harris Morton 
Allott Hart Moss 
Anderson Inouye Muskie 
Bayh Jackson Nelson 
Bible Javits Pastore 
Boggs Kennedy, Mass. Pearson 
Cannon Kennedy, N.Y. Pell 
Carlson Kuchel Prouty 
Case Lausche Proxmire 
Church Long, Mo. Ribicoff 
Clark Mansfield Smith 
Cooper McGovern Symington 
Dodd McIntyre Tydings 
Douglas Metcalf Williams, N.J. 
Ellender Mondale Yarborough 
Fong Monroney Young, N. Dak. 
Gore Montoya Young, Ohio 
Gruening Morse 
NAYS—22 
Byrd, Va Hickenlooper Russell, S.C 
Byrd, W. Va. Holland impson 
Cotton Hruska Stennis 
Curtis Jordan, N.C. Thurmond 
Dirksen Jordan, Idaho Tower 
Dominick McClellan Williams, Del 
Ervin Mundt 
Fannin Robertson 
NOT VOTING—25 
Bartlett Hayden Randolph 
Bass Hill Russell, Ga. 
Bennett Long, La. Saltonstall 
Brewster Magnuson Scott 
Burdick McCarthy Smathers 
Eastland McGee Sparkman 
Fulbright Miller Talmadge 
rimin Murphy 
Hartke Neuberger 


So the bill (S. 3708) was passed, as 
follows: 
S. 3708 
An act to assist comprehensive city demon- 
stration programs for rebuilding slum and 
blighted areas and for providing the public 
facilities and services necessary to improve 
the general welfare of the people who live 
in those areas, to assist and encourage 
planned metropolitan development, and for 
other purposes. 
Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That this Act 
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may be cited as the “Demonstration Cities 
and Metropolitan Development Act of 1966”. 


TITLE I—COMPREHENSIVE CITY DEMONSTRATION 
PROGRAMS 


Findings and declaration of purpose 


Sec. 101. The Congress hereby finds and 
declares that improving the quality of urban 
life is the most critical domestic problem 
facing the United States. The persistence of 
widespread urban slums and blight, the con- 
centration of persons of low income in older 
urban areas, and the unmet needs for addi- 
tional housing and community facilities and 
services arising from rapid expansion of our 
urban population have resulted in a marked 
deterioration in the quality of the environ- 
ment and the lives of large numbers of our 
people while the Nation as a whole prospers. 

The Congress further finds and declares 
that cities, of all sizes, do not have adequate 
resources to deal effectively with the critical 
problems facing them, and that Federal as- 
sistance in addition to that now authorized 
by the urban renewal program and other 
existing Federal grant-in-aid programs is 
essential to enable cities to plan, develop, and 
conduct programs to improve their physical 
environment, increase their supply of ade- 
quate housing for low- and moderate-income 
people, and provide educational and social 
services vital to health and welfare. 

The p of this title are to provide 
additional financial and technical assistance 
to enable cities of all sizes (with equal re- 
gard to the problems of small as well as 
large cities) to plan, develop, and carry out 
locally prepared and scheduled comprehen- 
sive city demonstration programs containing 
new and imaginative proposals to rebuild or 
revitalize large slum and blighted areas; to 
expand housing, job, and income opportuni- 
ties; to reduce dependence on welfare pay- 
ments; to improve educational facilities and 
programs; to combat disease and ill health; 
to reduce the incidence of crime and delin- 
quency; to enhance recreational and cultural 
opportunities; to establish better access be- 
tween homes and jobs; and generally to im- 
prove living conditions for the people who 
live in such areas, and to accomplish these 
objectives through the most effective and 
economical concentration and coordination 
of Federal, State, and local public and pri- 
vate efforts to improve the quality of urban 
life. 

Basic authority 


Sec. 102. The Secretary of Housing and 
Urban Development (hereinafter referred to 
as the “Secretary”) is authorized to make 
grants to provide technical assistance, as 
provided by this title, to enable city demon- 
stration agencies (as defined in section 
112(2)) to plan, develop, and carry out com- 
prehensive city demonstration programs in 
accordance with the purposes of this title. 


Eligibility for assistance 


Sec. 103. (a) A comprehensive city demon- 
stration program is eligible for assistance un- 
der sections 105 and 107 only if— 

(1) physical and social problems in the 
area of the city covered by the program are 
such that a comprehensive city demonstra- 
tion program is necessary to carry out the 
policy of the Congress as expressed in sec- 
tion 101; 

(2) the program is of sufficient magnitude 
to make a substantial impact on the physi- 
cal and social problems and to remove or 
arrest blight and decay in entire sections or 
neighborhoods; to contribute to the sound 
development of the entire city; to make 
marked progress in reducing social and ed- 
ucational disadvantages, ill health, under- 
employment, and enforced idleness; and to 
provide educational, health, and social serv- 
ices ni to serve the poor and disad- 
vantaged in the area, widespread citizen par- 
ticipation in the program, maximum oppor- 
tunities for employing residents of the area 
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In- All phases of Sie PIERD, and enlarged 
opportunities for work and training; 

(3) the program, including rebuilding or 
restoration, will contribute to a well-bal- 
anced city with a substantial increase in the 
supply of standard housing of low and mod- 
erate cost, maximum opportunities in the 
choice of housing accommodations for all 
citizens of all income levels, adequate pub- 
lic facilities (including those needed for ed- 
ucation, health and social services, transpor- 
tation and recreation), commercial facilities 
adequate to serve the residential areas, and 
ease of access between the residential areas 
and centers of employment; 

(4) the various projects and activities to 
be undertaken in connection with such pro- 
grams are scheduled to be initiated within a 
reasonably short period of time; adequate 
local resources are, or will be, available for 
the completion of the program as scheduled, 
and, in the carrying out of the program, the 
fullest utilization possible will be made of 
private initiative and enterprise; administra- 
tive machinery is available at the local level 
for carrying out the program on a consoli- 
dated and coordinated basis; substantive 
local laws, regulations, and other require- 
ments are, or can be expected to be, consist- 
ent with the objectives of the program; there 
exists a relocation plan meeting the require- 
ments of the regulations referred to in sec- 
tion 107; the local governing body has ap- 
proved the program and, where appropriate, 
applications for assistance under the pro- 
gram; agencies whose cooperation is neces- 
sary to the success of the program have 
indicated their intent to furnish such coop- 
eration; the program is consistent with com- 
prehensive planning in the entire urban or 
metropolitan area; and the locality will 
maintain, during the period an approved 
comprehensive city demonstration program 
is being carried out, a level of aggregate ex- 
penditures for activities similar to those 
being assisted under this title which is not 
less than the level of aggregate expenditures 
for such activities prior to initiation of the 
re city demonstration program; 
an 

(5) the program meets such additional 
requirements as the Secretary may establish 
to carry out the purposes of this title. 

(b) In implementing this title the Secre- 
tary shall— 

(1) emphasize local initiative in the plan- 
ning, development, and implementation of 
comprehensive city demonstration programs; 

(2) insure, in conjunction with other 
appropriate Federal departments and agen- 
cies and at the direction of the President, 
maximum coordination of Federal assistance 
provided in connection with this title, 
prompt response to local initiative, and 
maximum flexibility in programing, con- 
sistent with the requirements of law and 
sound administrative practice; and 

(3) encourage city demonstration agencies 
to (A) enhance neighborhoods by applying a 
high standard of design, (B) maintain, as 
appropriate, natural and historic sites and 
distinctive neighborhood characteristics, and 
(C) make maximum possible use of new and 
improved technology and design, including 
cost reduction techniques. 


Financial assistance for planning compre- 
hensive city demonstration programs 
Sec. 104. (a) The Secretary is authorized 
to make grants to, and to contract with, city 
demonstration agencies to pay 80 per centum 
of the costs of planning and developing 
comprehensive city demonstration programs. 
(b) Financial assistance will be provided 
under this section only if (1) the applica- 
tion for such assistance has been approved 
by the local governing body of the city, and 
(2) the Secretary has determined that there 
exist (A) administrative machinery through 
which coordination of all related planning 
activities of local agencies can be achieved, 
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and (B) evidence that necessary cooperation 
of agencies engaged in related local plan- 
ning can be obtained. 


Financial assistance for approved compre- 
hensive city demonstration programs 


Sec. 105. (a) The Secretary is authorized 
to approve comprehensive city demonstra- 
tion programs if, after review of the plans, 
he determines that such plans satisfy the 
criteria for such programs set forth in sec- 
tion 103. 

(b) The Secretary is authorized to make 
grants to, and to contract with, city demon- 
stration agencies to pay 80 per centum of 
the cost of administering approved compre- 
hensive city demonstration programs, but 
not the cost of administering any project or 
activity assisted under a Federal grant-in- 
aid program. 

(c) To assist. the city to carry out the 
projects or activities included within an ap- 
proved comprehensive city demonstration 
program, the Secretary is authorized to make 
grants to the city demonstration agency of 
not to exced 80 per centum of the aggregate 
amount of non-Federal contributions other- 
wise required to be made to all projects or 
activities assisted by Federal grant-in-aid 
programs (as defined in section 112(1)) 
which are carried out in connection with 
such demonstration program: Provided, That 
no Federal grant-in-aid program shall be 
considered to be carried out in connection 
with such demonstration program unless it 
is closely related to the physical and social 
problems in the area of the city covered by 
the program and unless it can reasonably 
be expected to have a noticeable effect upon 
such problems. The specific amount of any 
such grant shall take into account the num- 
ber and intensity of the economic and social 
pressures in the sections or neighborhoods 
involved, such as those involving or resulting 
from population density, poverty levels, un- 
employment rate, public welfare participa- 
tion, educational levels, health and disease 
characteristics, crime and delinquency rate, 
and degree of substandard and dilapidated 
housing. The amount of non-Federal con- 
tribution required for each project in a 
Federal grant-in-aid program shall be cer- 
tified to the Secretary by the Federal depart- 
ment or agency (other than the Department 
of Housing and Urban Development) ad- 
ministering such program, and the Secretary 
shall accept such certification in computing 
the grants hereunder. 

(d) Grant funds provided to assist proj- 
ects and activities included within an ap- 
proved comprehensive city demonstration 
program pursuant to subsection (c) of this 
section shall be made available to assist new 
and additional projects and activities not as- 
sisted under a Federal grant-in-aid program. 
To the extent such funds are not necessary 
to support fully such new and additional 
projects and activities, they may be used and 
credited as part or all of the required non- 
Federal contribution to projects or activities, 
assisted under a Federal grant-in-aid pro- 
gram, which are part of an approved com- 
prehensive city demonstration program. 
Such grant funds, however, shall not be 
used— 

(1) for the general administration of local 
governments; or 

(2) to replace non-Federal contributions 
in any federally aided project or activity in- 
cluded in an approved comprehensive city 
demonstration program, if prior to the filing 
of an application for assistance under section 
104 an agreement has been entered into with 
any Federal agency obligating such non- 
Federal contributions with respect to such 
project or activity. 


Technical assistance 


Sec. 106. The Secretary is authorized to 
undertake such activities as he determines to 
be desirable to provide, either directly or by 
contracts or other arrangements, technical 
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assistance to city demonstration agencies to 
assist such agencies in planning, developing, 
and administering comprehensive city dem- 
onstration programs. 

Relocation requirements and payments 

Sec. 107. (a) A comprehensive city demon- 
stration program shall include a plan for the 
relocation of individuals, families, business 
concerns, and nonprofit organizations dis- 
placed or to be displaced in the carrying out 
of such program, The relocation plan shall 
be consistent with regulations prescribed by 
the Secretary to assure that (1) the provi- 
sions and procedures included in the plan 
meet relocation standards equivalent to those 
prescribed under section 105 (e) of the Hous- 
ing Act of 1949 with respect to urban renewal 
projects assisted under title I of that Act, 
and (2) relocation activities are coordinated 
to the maximum extent feasible with the in- 
crease in the supply of decent, safe, and sani- 
tary housing for families and individuals of 
low or moderate income, as provided under 
the comprehensive city demonstration pro- 
gram, or otherwise, in order to best maintain 
the available supply of housing for all such 
families and individuals throughout the city. 

(b) (1) To the extent not otherwise au- 
thorized under any Federal law, financial 
assistance extended to a city demonstration 
agency under section 105 shall include grants 
to cover the full cost of relocation payments, 
as herein defined. Such grants shall be in 
addition to other financial assistance ex- 
tended to such agency under section 105. 

(2) The term “relocation payments” 
means payments by a city demonstration 
agency to a displaced individual, family, 
business concern, or nonprofit organization 
which are made on such terms and condi- 
tions and subject to such limitations (to the 
extent applicable, but not including the date 
of displacement) as are provided for reloca- 
tion payments, at the time such payments 
are approved, by sections 114 (b), (e), (d), 
and (e) of the Housing Act of 1949 with re- 
spect to projects assisted under title I 
thereof. 

(c) Subsection (b) shall not be applicable 
-with respect to any displacement occurring 
prior to the date of the enactment of this 
Act. 

Continued availability of Federal grant-in- 
aid programs 

Sec. 108. Notwithstanding any other provi- 
sion of law, unless hereafter enacted ex- 
pressly in limitation of the provisions of 
this. section, funds appropriated for a Fed- 
eral grant-in-aid program which are reserved 
for any. projects or activities assisted under 
such grant-in-aid program and undertaken 
in connection with an approved comprehen- 
sive city demonstration program shall remain 
available until expended. 

Consultation 


Sec. 109. In carrying out the provisions 
of this title, including the issuance of reg- 
ulations, the Secretary shall consult with 
other Federal departments and agencies ad- 
ministering Federal grant-in-aid programs. 
The Secretary shall consult with each Fed- 
eral department and agency affected by each 
comprehensive city demonstration program 
before entering into a commitment to make 
grants for such program under section 105. 

Labor standards 


Sec. 110. (a) All laborers and mechanics 
employed by contractors or subcontractors 
in the construction, rehabilitation, altera- 
tion, or repair of projects which— 

(1) are federally assisted in whole or in 
part under this title and 

(2) are not otherwise subject to section 
212 of the National Housing Act, section 
16(2) of the United States Housing Act of 
1937, section 109 of the Housing Act of 1949, 
or any other provision of Federal law im- 
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posing labor standards on federally assisted 
construction, 


shall be paid wages at. rates not less than 
those prevailing on similar construction in 
the locality as determined by the Secretary 
of Labor in accordance with the Davis-Bacon 
Act, as amended (40 U.S.C. 276a~276a—5) : 
Provided, That this section shall apply to the 
construction, rehabilitation, alteration, or re- 
pair of residential property only if such res- 
idential property is designed for residential 
use for eight or more families. No financial 
assistance shall be extended to any such 
projects unless adequate assurance is first 
obtained that these labor standards will be 
maintained upon the construction work. 

(b) The Secretary of Labor shall have, with 
respect to labor standards specified in sub- 
section (a), the authority and functions set 
forth in Reorganization Plan Numbered 14 
of 1950 (15 F.R. 3176; 64 Stat. 1267; 5 U.S.C. 
133z-15), and section 2 of the Act of June 
13, 1934, as amended (48 Stat. 948; 40 U.S.C. 
276c), and the Contract Work Hours Stand- 
ards Act (76 Stat. 357). 

Appropriations 

Sec. 111. (a) There are authorized to be 
appropriated, for the purpose of financial as- 
sistance and administrative expenses under 
section 104, not to exceed $12,000,000 for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1967, and not to 
exceed $12,000,000 for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1968. f 

(b) There are authorized to be appro- 
priated, for the purpose of financial assist- 
ance and administrative expenses under sec- 
tions 105, 106, and 107, not to exceed $400,- 
000,000 for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1968, and not to exceed $500,000,000 for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1969. 

(c) Appropriations authorized under this 
section shall remain available until expended. 


Definitions 


Sec. 112. As used in this title— 

(1) “Federal grant-in-aid program” means 
a program of Federal financial assistance 
other than loans and other than the assist- 
ance provided by this title. 

(2) “City demonstration agency” means 
the city, the county, or any local public 
agency established or designated by the local 
governing body of such city or county to 
administer the comprehensive city demon- 
stration p. am. 

(3) “City” means any municipality (or 
two or more municipalities acting jointly), 
or any county or other public body (or two 
or more acting jointly) having general gov- 
ernmental powers. 

(4) “Local” agencies include State agen- 
cies and instrumentalities providing services 
or resources to a city or locality, and local“ 
resources include those provided to a city 
or locality by a State or its agency or instru- 
mentality. 


Grant authority for urban renewal projects 
which are part of approved comprehensive 
city demonstration programs 


Sec. 113. Section 103(b) of the Housing 
Act of 1949 is amended by inserting after the 
first sentence of the following new sentence: 
“In addition to the authority to make grants 
provided in the first sentence of this sub- 
section, the Secretary may contract to make 
grants under this title, on or after July 1, 
1967, in an amount not to exceed $250,000,- 
000: Provided, That the authority to con- 
tract to make grants provided by this sen- 
tence shall be exercised only with respect to 
an urban renewal project which is identified 
and scheduled to be carried out as one of the 
projects or activities included within an ap- 
proved comprehensive city demonstration 
program assisted under the provisions of 
section 105(c) of the Demonstration Cities 
and Metropolitan Development Act of 1966”. 


State limitation 


Sec. 114. Grants made under section 105 
for projects in any one State shall not ex- 
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ceed in the aggregate 15 per centum of the 


‘aggregate amount of funds authorized to be 


appropriated under section 111. 


TITLE II—PLANNED METROPOLITAN 
DEVELOPMENT 
Findings and declaration of purpose 

Sec. 201. (a) The Congress hereby finds 
that the welfare of the Nation and of its 
people is directly dependent upon the sound 
and orderly development and the effective 
organization and functioning of the metro- 
politan areas in which two-thirds of its 
people live and work. 

It further finds that the continuing rapid 
growth of these areas makes it essential that 
they prepare, keep current, and carry out 
comprehensive plans and programs for their 
orderly physical development with a view 
to meeting efficiently all their economic and 
social needs. 

It further finds that metropolitan areas 
are especially handicapped in this task by 
the complexity and scope of governmental 
services required in such rapidly growing 
areas, the multiplicity of political jurisdic- 
tions and agencies involved, and the inade- 
quacy of the operational and administra- 
tive arrangements available for cooperation 
among them. 

It further finds that present requirements 
for areawide planning and programing in 
connection with various Federal programs 
have materially assisted in the solution of 
metropolitan problems, but that greater co- 
ordination of Federal programs and addi- 
tional participation and cooperation are 
needed from the States and localities in 
perfecting and carrying out such efforts. 

(b) It is the purpose of this title to pro- 
vide, through greater coordination of Fed- 
eral programs and through supplementary 
grants for certain federally assisted develop- 
ment projects, additional encouragement and 
assistance to States and localities for making 
comprehensive metropolitan planning and 
programing effective. 


Cooperation between Federal agencies 


Sr. 202. In order to insure that all Fed- 
eral programs related to metropolitan devel- 
opment are carried out in a coordinated 
manner— 

(1) the Secretary is authorized to call upon 
other Federal agencies to supply such sta- 
be. 3 program reports, and other 
ma as he deems necessary to discharge 
his responsibilities for metropolitan develop- 
ment, and to assist the President in coordi- 
nating the metropolitan development efforts 
of all Federal agencies; and 

(2) all Federal agencies which are engaged 
in administering programs related to metro- 
politan development, or which otherwise per- 
form functions relating thereto, shall, to the 
maximum extent practicable, consult with 
and seek advice from all other significantly 
affected Federal departments and agencies in 
an effort to assure fully coordinated pro- 
grams. 

Metropolitan expediters 

Sec. 203. Upon the request of one or more 
duly authorized local officials and after con- 
sultation with local governmental authorities 
in a metropolitan area, the Secretary may ap- 
point a metropolitan expediter for such area 
whenever he finds a need for the services 
specified in this section. The metropolitan 
expediter shall provide information, data, and 
assistance to local authorities and private in- 
dividuals and entities within the metropoli- 
tan area, and to all relevant Federal depart- 
ments and agencies, with respect to all pro- 
grams and activities conducted within such 
metropolitan area by the Department of 
Housing and Urban Development, and with 
respect to other public and private activities 
and needs within such metropolitan area 
which relate to the programs and activities 
of the Department. 
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Coordination of Federal aids in metropolitan 
areas x 

Sec. 204. (a) All applications made after 
June 30, 1967, for Federal loans or grants to 
assist in carrying out open-space land proj- 
ects or for the planning or construction of 
hospitals, airports, libraries, water ‘supply 
and distribution facilities; sewerage facilities 
and waste treatment works, highways, trans- 
portation facilities, and water development 
and land conservation projects within any 
metropolitan area shall be submitted for re- 
view— 

(1) to any areawide agency designated to 
perform metropolitan or regional planning 
for the area within which the assistance is 
to be used, and which is, to the greatest 
practicable extent, composed of or respon- 
sible to the elected officials of the units of 
general local government within whose juris- 
diction such agency is authorized to engage 
in such planning, and 

(2) if made by a special purpose unit of 
local government, to the unit or units of 
general local government with authority to 
operate in the area within which the project 
is to be located. 

(b) (1) Except as provided in paragraph 
(2) of this subsection, each application shall 
be accompanied (A) by the comments and 
recommendations with respect to the project 
involved by the areawide agency and govern- 
ing bodies of the units of general local gov- 
ernment to which the application has been 
submitted for review, and (B) by a statement 
by the applicant that such comments and 
recommendations have been considered prior 
to formal submission of the application. 
Such comments shall include information 
concerning the extent to which the project 
is consistent with comprehensive planning 
developed or in the process of development 
for the metropolitan area or the unit of gen- 
eral local government, as the case may be, 
and the extent to which such project con- 
tributes to the fulfillment of such planning. 
The comments and recommendations and 
the statement referred to in this section shall, 
except in the case referred to in paragraph 
(2) of this subsection, be reviewed by the 
agency of the Federal Government to which 
such application is submitted for the sole 
purpose of assisting it in determining wheth- 
er the application is in accordance with the 
provisions of Federal law which govern the 
making of the loans or grants. 

(2) An application for a Federal loan or 
grant need not be accompanied by the com- 
ments and recommendations and the state- 
ments referred to in paragraph (1) of this 
subsection, if the applicant certifies that a 
plan or description of the project, meeting 
the requirements of such rules and regula- 
tions as may be prescribed under subsection 
(c), or such application, has lain before an 
appropriate areawide agency or instrumen- 
tality or unit of general local government for 
a period of sixty days without comments or 
recommendations thereon being made by 
such agency or instrumentality. 

(3) The requirements of paragraphs (1) 
and (2) shall also apply to any amendment 
of the application which, in light of the 
p of this title, involves a major 
change in the project covered by the appli- 
cation prior to such amendment. 

(c) The Bureau of the Budget, or such 
other agency as may be designated by the 
President, is hereby authorized to prescribe 
such rules and regulations as are deemed 
appropriate for the effective administration 
of this section. 

Grants to assist in planned metropolitan 
development 

Sec. 205. (a) The Secretary is authorized 
to make supplementary grants to applicant 
State and local public bodies and agencies 
carrying out, or assisting in carrying out, 
metropolitan development projects meeting 
the requirements of this section. 
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(b) Grants may be made under this sec- 
tion only for metropolitan development proj- 
ects in metropolitan areas for which it has 
been demonstrated, to the satisfaction of the 
Secretary, that— 

(1) metropolitanwide comprehensive plan- 
ning and programing provide an adequate 
basis for evaluating (A) the location, financ- 
ing, and scheduling of individual public fa- 
cility projects (including, but not limited to 
hospitals and libraries; sewer, water, and 
sewage treatment facilities; highway, mass 
transit, airport, and other transportation fa- 
cilities; and recreation and other open-space 
areas) whether or not federally assisted; and 
(B) other proposed land development or uses, 
which projects or uses, because of their size, 
density, type, or location, have public met- 
ropolitanwide or interjurisdictional signifi- 
cance; 

(2) adequate metropolitanwide institu- 
tional or other arrangements exist for coor- 
dinating, on the basis of such metropolitan- 
wide comprehensive planning and program- 
ing, local public policies and activities af- 
fecting the development of the area; and 

(3) public facility projects and other land 
development or uses which have a major 
impact on the development of the area are, 
in fact, being carried out in accord with such 
metropolitanwide comprehensive planning 
and programing. 

(e) (i) Where the applicant for a grant 
under this section is a unit of general local 
government, it must demonstrate to the 
satisfaction of the Secretary that, taking 
into consideration the scope of its authority 
and ibilities it is adequately assuring 
that public facility projects and other land 
development or uses of public metropolitan- 
wide or interjurisdictional significance are 
being, and will be, carried out in accord with 
metropolitan planning and programing 
meeting the requirements of subsection (b). 
In making this determination the Secretary 
shall give special consideration to whether 
the applicant is effectively assisting in, and 
conforming to, metropolitan planning and 
programing through (A) the location and 
scheduling of public facility projects, 
whether or not federally assisted; and (B) 
the establishment and consistent adminis- 
tration of zoning codes, subdivision regula- 
tions, and similar land-use and density con- 
trols. 

(2) Where the applicant for a grant under 
this section is not a unit of general local 
government, both it and the unit of general 
local government having jurisdiction over 
the location of the project must meet the 
requirements of this subsection. 

(d) In making the determinations re- 
quired under this section, the Secretary shall 
obtain, and give full consideration to, the 
comments of the body or bodies (State or 
local) responsible for comprehensive plan- 
ning and programing for the metropolitan 
area. 

(e) No grant shall be made under this 
section with respect to a metropolitan devel- 
opment project for which a Federal grant 
has been made or a contract of assistance has 
been entered into, under the legislation re- 
ferred to in paragraph (2) of section 208, 
prior to February 21, 1966, or more than 
one year prior to the date on which the Sec- 
retary has made the determinations required 
under this section with respect to the appli- 
cant and to the area in which the project is 
located: Provided, That in the case of a proj- 
ect for which a contract of assistance under 
the legislation referred to in paragraph (2) 
of section 208 has been entered into after 
June 30, 1967, no grant shall be made under 
this section unless an application for such 
grant has been made on or before the date 
of such contract. 

Extent of grant 


Sec. 206. (a) A grant under section 205 
shall not exceed (1) 20 per centum of the 
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cost of the project for which the grant is 
made; nor (2) the Federal grant made with 
respect to the project under the legislation 
referred to in paragraph (2) of section 208. 
In no case shall the total Federal contribu- 
tions to the cost of such project be more 
than 80 per centum. Notwithstanding any 
other provision of law, including require- 
ments with respect to non-Federal contribu- 
tions, grants under section 205 shall be 
eligible for inclusion (directly or through 
refunds or credits) as part of the financing 
for such projects: Provided, That projects or 
activities on the basis of which assistance is 
provided under section 105(c) shall not be 
eligible for assistance under section 205. 
(b) There are authorized to be appropri- 
ated for grants under section 205 not to ex- 
céed $25,000,000 for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1967, and not to exceed $50,000,000 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1968. Ap- 
propriations authorized under this section 
shall remain available until expended. 


Consultation and certification 


Sec. 207. In carrying out his authority un- 
der section 205, including the issuance of 
regulations, the Secretary shall consult with 
the Department of the Interior; the De- 
partment of Health, Education, and Welfare; 
the Department of Commerce; and the Fed- 
eral Aviation Agency with respect to metro- 
politan development projects assisted by 
those departments and agencies; and he 
shall, for the purpose of section 206, accept 
their respective certifications as to the cost 
of those projects and the amount of the non- 
Federal contribution paid or to be paid to 


that cost. 
Definitions 


Sec. 208. As used in this title— 

(1) “Metropolitan development” means 
all projects or programs for the acquisition, 
use, and development of open space land; 
and the planning and construction of hos- 
pitals, libraries, airports, water supply and 
distribution facilities, sewerage facilities and 
waste treatment works, transportation fa- 
cilities, highways, water development and 
land conservation, and other public works 
facilities. > 

(2) “Metropolitan development project” 
means a project assisted or to be assisted 
under section 702 of the Housing and Urban 
Development Act of 1965; title II of the 
Library Services and Construction Act; sec- 
tion 606 of the Public Health Service Act; 
section 8 of the Federal Water Pollution Con- 
trol Act; section 120(a) of title 23, United 
States Code; section 9 of the Federal Airport 
Act; section 3 of the Urban Mass Transporta- 
tion Act of 1964; title VII of the Housing Act 
of 1961; section 5(e) of the Land and Water 
Conservation Fund Act of 1965; or section 
101(a) (1) of the Public Works and Economic 
Development Act of 1965 (for a project of a 
type which the Secretary determines to be 
eligible for assistance under the other pro- 
visions listed above). 

(3) “State” means any State of the United 
States, the District of Columbia, the Com- 
monwealth of Puerto Rico, any territory or 
possession of the United States, or an agency 
or instrumentality of any of the foregoing. 

(4) “Metropolitan area” means a standard 
metropolitan statistical area as established 
by the Bureau of the Budget, subject how- 
ever to such modifications and extensions as 
the Secretary may determine to be appropri- 
ate for the purposes of this title. 

(5) “Comprehensive planning” includes 
the following, to the extent directly related 
to area needs or needs of a unit of general 
local government, (A) preparation, as a guide 
for long-range development, of general physi- 
cal plans with respect to the pattern and 
intensity of land use and the provision of 
public facilities, including transportation fa- 
cilities; (B) p: ng of capital im- 
provements based on a determination of rela- 
tive urgency; (C) long-range fiscal plans for 
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implementing such plans and programs; and 
(D) proposed regulatory and administrative 
measures which aid in achieving coordination 
of all related plans of the departments or 
subdivisions of the governments concerned 
and intergovernmental coordination of re- 
lated planned activities among the State and 
local governmental agencies concerned. 

(6) “Hospital” means any public health 
center or general, tuberculosis, mental, 
chronic disease, and other type of hospital 
and related facilities, such as laboratories, 
outpatient departments, nurses’ home and 
training facilities, and central service facili- 
ties normally operated in connection with 
hospitals, but does not include any hospital 
furnishing primarily domiciliary care. 

(7) “Areawide agency” means an official 
State or metropolitan or regional agency em- 
powered under State or local laws or under 
an interstate compact or agreement to per- 
form comprehensive planning in an area; an 
organization of the type referred to in sec- 
tion 701(g) of the Housing Act of 1954; or 
such other agency or instrumentality as may 
be designated by the Governor (or, in the 
case of metropolitan areas crossing State 
lines, any one or more of such agencies or 
instrumentalities as may be designated by 
the Governors of the States involved) to per- 
form such planning. 

(8) “Special purpose unit of local govern- 
ment” means any special district, public- 
purpose corporation, or other limited-pur- 
pose political subdivision of a State, but shall 
not include a school district. 

(9) “Unit of general local government” 
means any city, county, town, parish, village, 
or other general-purpose political subdivi- 
sion of a State. 

(10) “Secretary” means the Secretary of 
Housing and Urban Development. 


State limitation 


Sec. 209. Grants made under section 205 
for projects in any one State shall not exceed 
in the aggregate 15 per centum of the aggre- 
gate amount of funds authorized to be ap- 
propriated, pursuant to section 206(b). 


TITLE II-—URBAN INFORMATION AND 
TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE SERVICES 


Purpose 


Sec. 301. It is the purpose of this title to 
assist States and metropolitan area agencies 
to make available information and data on 
urban needs and assistance programs and 
activities through centers established for 
such purpose, and to provide technical as- 
sistance through such centers to small com- 
munities with respect to the solution of 
urban problems. 


Grant authority 


Sec. 302. (a) The Secretary is authorized 
to make grants to States and metropolitan- 
area agencies to help finance programs for 
the assembly, correlation, and dissemination 
of information and data needed for improv- 
ing, coordinating, and more effectively utiliz- 
ing governmental and other programs and 
activities available for the solution of local 
urban problems and to provide technical 
assistance to small communities with respect 
to the solution of such problems. Activities 
aided by such grants shall include— 

(1) the planning and establishment of 
urban information and technical assistance 
centers; 

(2) the assembly, correlation, and dissemi- 
nation of urban physical, social, and eco- 
nomic development information and data 
through such centers for the purpose of in- 
forming local governments, organizations, 
and individuals of the availability and status 
of Federal, State, and local programs and 
other resources and data for the solution of 
urban problems; and 

(3) providing, through such centers, tech- 
nical assistance with respect to the solution 
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of urban problems to any small community 
requesting such assistance. 

(b) A program assisted under this section 
shall— 

(1) specify the information and technical 
assistance activities to be carried on and 
justify the needs for the costs of such activi- 
ties; and 

(2) represent substantially increased or 
improved activities on the part of the appli- 
cant State or metropolitan-area agency. 


Extent of activities 


Sec. 303. (a) An urban information and 
technical assistance center established by a 
metropolitan-area agency under this title 
shall be directed primarily to the provision 
of (1) informational services of general 
metropolitanwide utility, and (2) informa- 
tional services and technical assistance of 
utility to the communities within that 
metropolitan area. 

(b) An urban information and technical 
assistance center established by a State 
under this title shall be directed primarily 
to the provision of (1) informational serv- 
ices of general statewide utility, and (2) in- 
formational services and technical assistance 
of utility to communities not within metro- 
politan areas for which information centers 
have been established under this title. 


Amount of grant 


Sec. 304. (a) A grant under this section 
shall not exceed 50 per centum of the cost 
of the activities carried on under an ap- 
proved urban information and technical as- 
sistance program. 

(b) No grant shall be made under this 
title to assist in assembling data, or provid- 
ing information, to be used primarily in the 
day-to-day operations of State or local gov- 
erning bodies and agencies. 


Cooperation and coordination 


Sec. 305. (a) Federal departments and 
agencies shall cooperate with States and met- 
ropolitan-area agencies in providing infor- 
mation to assist in carrying out the purpose 
of this title. 

(b) In the administration of this title, the 
Secretary shall seek to ensure the greatest 
practicable cooperation and coordination as 
between the various urban information and 
technical assistance centers established un- 
der this title. 


Definitions 


Sec, 306. As used in this title 

(1) “State” means any State of the United 
States, the Commonwealth of Puerto Rico, 
the Virgin Islands, or an agency or instru- 
mentality designated by the chief executive 
of any of the foregoing, or a statewide agency 
or instrumentality of its political subdivi- 
sions designated by such chief executive. 

(2) “Metropolitan area” means a standard 
metropolitan statistical area as established 
by the Bureau of the Budget, subject how- 
ever to such modifications and extensions as 
the Secretary may determine to be appro- 
priate. 

(3) Metropolitan- area agency“ means (A) 
an organization or body composed of public 
officials which the Secretary determines to be 
representative of the political jurisdictions 
encompassing a metropolitan area; or (B) 
where no such organization exists and can 
qualify for a grant under this title, a public 
body or agency (i) designated by the gov- 
erning body of that political jurisdiction 
within the area which contains the largest 
population, according to the most recent de- 
cennial census, and (ii) concurred in by other 
local political jurisdictions which, together 
with the designating jurisdiction, contain at 
least two-thirds of the population of the area. 

(4) “Small community” means any munic- 
ipality or other political subdivision of a 
State having a population of twenty-five 
thousand or less. 
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(5) “Secretary” means the Secretary of 

Housing and Urban Development. 
Appropriations 

Sec. 307. There are authorized to be appro- 
priated for the purpose of carrying out the 
provisions of this title not to exceed $5,- 
000,000 for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1967, and not to exceed $10,000,000 for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1968. Appropria- 
tions authorized under this section shall re- 
main available until expended. 

TITLE IV—MISCELLANEOUS 
Study concerning relief of homeowners in 
proximity to airports 

Sec. 401. Section 1113 of the Housing and 
Urban Development Act of 1965 is amended— 

(1) by inserting “(a)” after “Src. 1113.”; 

(2) by striking out “one year after the date 
of the enactment of this Act” and inserting 
in lieu thereof “six months after the date of 
the enactment of the Demonstration Cities 
and Metropolitan Development Act of 1966”; 
and 


(3) by adding at the end thereof the fol- 
lowing new subsection: 

“(b) There is authorized to be appropri- 
ated the sum of $100,000 to carry out sub- 
section (a).“ 


Mr. MUSKIE. Mr. President, I move 
to reconsider the vote by which the bill 
was passed. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I move 
to lay that motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

Mr. MUSKIE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Secretary of 
the Senate be authorized and directed to 
make all necessary clerical and techni- 
cal changes in the engrossed bill, S. 3708. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, we 
witnessed today the Senate at its best. 
It has been some time since I have wit- 
nessed such excellence in debate in this 
Chamber. The junior Senator from 
Maine [Mr. Muskre] has demonstrated 
today the type of leadership in managing 
a bill that could be equaled by very few 
in the Senate. His grasp of the subject 
matter of the underlying problems of our 
great metropolitan areas is unsurpassed 
in this body. As the debate brought out, 
the State of Maine will not benefit direct- 
ly from the passage of this measure; it 
and every State of the Union, large or 
small, will benefit by directing this Na- 
tion’s attention and effort toward some 
of the deeper aspects of a national prob- 
lem. The Nation has benefited by the 
leadership given this measure by the 
junior Senator from Maine. Even the 
most experienced in this body have mar- 
veled at his eloquence and his uncanny 
finesse and expertise in managing so con- 
troversial a measure. Its overwhelming 
passage today is attributable almost 
solely to his remarkable performance. 

I would like also to commend the rank- 
ing minority member of this subcommit- 
tee, the junior Senator from Texas [Mr. 
Tower], for his unfailing cooperation in 
expeditiously handling this controversial 
measure; he was, as always, most 
articulate. 

I desire also to commend the junior 
Senator from Arkansas [Mr. FULBRIGHT] 
for his significant and eloquent contribu- 
tion; today on this measure, as on all 
occasions in which he participates, he 
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demonstrates and stimulates excellence 
of debate and clarity of thought. In like 
manner, I desire to commend the senior 
Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. Pas- 
TORE], the Senators from New York [Mr. 
Javits and Mr. KENNEDY], the senior 
Senator from Ohio [Mr. LauscHe], and 
the senior Senator from Louisiana [Mr. 
ELLENDER] for their significant contribu- 
tions in this debate. 

As always, I desire to thank the distin- 
guished minority leader [Mr. DIRKSEN] 
and the entire Senate for their coopera- 
tion in facilitating the handling of this 
measure. It is the leadership’s hope that 
the momentum gained today can con- 
tinue for the next 2 weeks, so that our 
adjournment date may be obtained in 
ample time prior to the fall elections. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT subsequently said: 
Mr. President, I am sorry that I was not 
present at the vote on the demonstration 
cities bill. I was at the State Department 
and was unable to return to the Senate 
in time. Had I been able to be here in 
time, I would certainly have voted for 
the passage of the bill, as I made clear 
earlier this morning. I merely desire to 
have the Recorp show that I was at the 
State Department and unfortunately 
could not return to the Senate in time 
for the vote. 


ORDER FOR ADJOURNMENT 
TO MONDAY 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that, when the 
Senate completes its business today, it 
meet at 12 o’clock on Monday rather 
than at 11 o’clock, as previously ordered. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


AMENDMENT OF THE FEDERAL 
AVIATION ACT OF 1958 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Senate 
proceed to the consideration of Calendar 
No. 1444, S. 3197. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be stated by title. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A Dill (S. 
3197) to amend section 416 of the Fed- 
eral Aviation Act of 1958. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Montana? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill which had 
been reported from the Committee on 
Commerce with an amendment to strike 
out all after the enacting clause and 
insert: 

That subsection (b) of section 416 of the 
Federal Aviation Act of 1958 (49 U.S.C. 1386) 
is amended by adding at the end thereof the 
following new paragraph: 

“(3)(A) If one or more air carriers, 
whether or not then holding a certificate to 
engage in foreign air transportation, have 
filed an application under section 401 of this 
Act for a certificate to engage in foreign 
air transportation, the Board may, subject to 
the provisions of subparagraph (B) of this 
paragraph, exempt such air carrier or carriers 
from the enforcement of such section with 
respect to any air transportation covered by 
such application, for a period not to exceed 
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two years, subject to renewal, following the 
effective date of the order of such exemp- 
tion, or the period terminating 60 days after 
the final decision by the Board on such appli- 
cation, whichever period is shorter, if the 
Board finds, after giving notice and an op- 
portunity for interested parties to present 
their views to the Board, that the national 
interest, and the development and promotion 
of United States-flag international air trans- 
portation, are, or would be, adversely affected 
by reason of the operations of a foreign air 
carrier or carriers serving the United States 
if such exemption or exemptions were not 
granted, and that it is in the public interest 
to grant such exemption or exemptions. 
Application for an exemption pursuant to 
this paragraph shall be made in writing to 
the Board. 

“(B) In carrying out the provisions of this 
paragraph, the Board (i) may not exempt 
any air carrier from any provision of section 
401 of this Act unless the Board finds that 
it does not reasonably expect to dispose of 
the pertinent application for a certificate 
filed by such air carrier under such section 
within a year from the date of filing of an 
initial application by such air carrier for an 
exemption pursuant to this paragraph; (ii) 
may grant an exemption from any provisions 
of section 401 only to any air carrier or air 
carriers, or authorize a pooling agreement, 
pursuant to such provisions of this Act with 
respect to pooling agreements as the Board 
determines will not interfere with the pur- 
pose of this paragraph, among any air car- 
riers, who are placed at a competitive dis- 
advantage by the operations of any foreign 
air carrier, to the extent required to remove 
such competitive disadvantage, except that 
the Board also may grant such an exemption 
to any air carrier or authorize a pooling agree- 
ment whenever the Board finds that it is 
necessary in order to remove any remaining 
adverse effect on the development and pro- 
motion of United States-flag international 
air transportation, or in view of the actual 
or expected effect of the grant of any exemp- 
tion hereunder upon the competitive balance 
between any air carriers operating in the 
area concerned, that it is necessary to grant 
an offsetting exemption to any other air car- 
rier or authorize a pooling agreement to re- 
store such competitive balance; and (iii) 
shall, in considering the public interest, take 
into account among other appropriate mat- 
ters, the effect of the grant of an exemption 
hereunder upon interested parties, and shall 
attach to any order of such exemption such 
terms and conditions as it finds necessary 
to prevent such order of exemption from 
causing an undue burden upon other air car- 
riers. No order granting an exemption pur- 
suant to this paragraph shall become effec- 
tive until approved by the President and 
shall be withheld from publication until the 
President’s decision thereon. The opera- 
tions under any such order shall not be con- 
sidered as a factor constituting an advantage 
to the carrier providing such operations in 
selecting a carrier for certification pursuant 
to section 401. 

„() The authority to grant initial ex- 
emptions pursuant to this paragraph shall 
terminate five years after the date of en- 
actment of this paragraph, but such termi- 
nation shall not affect the authority of the 
Board to renew any exemption in effect on 
the date of such termination.” 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, was read the third 
time, and passed. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Record an excerpt from the re- 
port (No. 1478), explaining the purposes 
of the bill. 
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There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


SUMMARY OF THE BILL 


The bill would amend section 416 of the 
Federal Aviation Act so as to authorize the 
Civil Aeronautics Board to exempt one or 
more carriers from the provisions of section 
401. Section 401 sets forth the procedures 
which must be followed with respect to cer- 
tification of an air carrier for permanent 
route authority. An exemption could be 
granted for a duration of 2 years, subject to 
renewal. In granting such an exemption, the 
Board must find that the national interest 
and the development and promotion of U.S. 
flag air transportation is adversely affected as 
a result of foreign air carrier operations and 
that such exemption is in the public interest. 
The Board may not grant an exemption if it 
finds that it could reasonably dispose of the 
section 401 application for permanent route 
authority within 1 year. 

If the preceding findings have been made 
the bill provides that the Board may exempt 
an air carrier or carriers, or authorize pooling 
agreements among such carriers, who are 
placed at a competitive disadvantage as a 
result of the operations of a foreign air car- 
rier to the extent required to remove such 
disadvantage. The Board may also grant an 
exemption if such action is necessary to re- 
move any remaining adverse effect on the 
development and promotion of the US.-flag 
system. In addition, if the grant of an ex- 
emption interferes with the competitive bal- 
ance between other U.S. air carriers operating 
in the area, the Board may grant an offsetting 
exemption to such affected carriers if it finds 
such action necessary to restore the competi- 
tive balance. In considering the public in- 
terest the bill directs the Board to take into 
account, among other appropriate matters: 
the effect of the grant of an exemption upon 
interested parties; and requires that it attach 
to any exemption order such terms and con- 
ditions as it finds necessary to prevent the 
exemption from causing an undue burden 
upon other carriers. 

No exemption granted pursuant to this 
measure shall become effective without the 
approval of the President. The operations 
under an exemption order shall not be con- 
sidered as an advantage to the carrier granted 
the exemption when the Board makes its final 
decision in the section 401 certification pro- 
ceeding for permanent route authority. The 
authority to grant new exemptions termi- 
nates 5 years after enactment of this bill. 
Thereafter the Board would only have au- 
thority to renew an exemption which was in 
effect on the date of termination. 


COMMITTEE ACTION 


S. 3197, introduced April 6, 1966, was re- 
ferred to the Senate Committee on Com- 
merce. The Aviation Subcommittee con- 
ducted hearings on the bill May 13, 1966. 

Testimony was received from the follow- 
ing witnesses: Hon. Alan S. Boyd, Under 
Secretary for Transportation, Department of 
Commerce; John C. Leslie, vice president, 
assistant to chairman, Pan American World 
Airways, Inc.; Frank E. Loy, Deputy Assistant 
Secretary of State for Transportation and 
Telecommunications, Department of State; 
Hon. Charles S. Murphy, Chairman, Civil 
Aeronautics Board. 

Statement submitted for the record was 
received from: B. Craig Raupe, staff vice 
proiden Federal affairs, Eastern Air Lines, 
ne, 

Letters submitted for the record were re- 
ceived from the following: James P. Bass, 
assistant vice president, American Airlines, 
Inc.; E, O. Fennel, senior vice president, law, 
United Air Lines, Inc.; Thomas D. Finney, Jr., 
Clifford & Miller, counsel for Continental Air 
Lines; Joel H. Fisher, Sharlitt, Gelband & 
Green, attorney for Seabord World Airlines, 
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Inc. J. B. Franklin, president, Airlift Inter- 
national, Inc.; Emory T. Nunnely, Jr., vice 
president and general counsel, Northwest 
Airlines, Inc.; Robert W. Prescott, president, 
the Flying Tiger Line, Inc.; J. Woodrow 
Thomas, vice president, Trans World Airlines, 
Ine. 

The Aviation Subcommittee met in execu- 
tive session on July 27, 1966, and ordered the 
bill reported favorably to the full committee 
with an amendment in the nature of a sub- 
stitute. The Committee on Commerce met 
in executive session on August 9, 1966; and 
voted unanimously to report the bill as ap- 
proved by the subcommittee. 


BACKGROUND AND NEED FOR LEGISLATION 


The need for this legislation arises as a 
result of the procedural anomaly which, in 
many instances, has served to place the 
U.S.-fiag air transportation system at a se- 
rious disadvantage vis-a-vis foreign air car- 
riers. With the tremendous upsurge in in- 
ternational air transportation, coupled with 
a very substantial increase in the number 
of foreign airlines now serving the world 
market, the situation has steadily worsened, 
The United States, through the Department 
of State and the Civil Aeronautics Board, 
negotiates with foreign governments for 
international air routes. Generally, it is cus- 
tomary that the negotiations result in an 
agreement in which the airline of the for- 
eign government is granted air routes to, 
from, or through the United States in ex- 
change for a grant of reciprocal routes to 
U.S. carriers. In most instances, such ex- 
changes are made through bilateral air trans- 
port agreements. Once the agreement is con- 
summated, the foreign air carrier is in a posi- 
tion to implement its new authority with rel- 
ative procedural ease. The foreign airline 
simply files an application with the Civil 
Aeronautics Board for a permit to operate 
over the granted route under section 402 of 
the Federal Aviation Act. In most instances, 
the hearing on the permit provided for under 
402 is pro forma and issuance is usually forth- 
coming within a matter of weeks. In addi- 
tion, the issuance of a foreign air carrier 
permit is not subject to judicial review since 
section 801 of the Federal Aviation Act re- 
quires that it be approved by the President. 
(Trans World Airlines v. Civil Aeronautics 
Board, 184 F. 2d 66, certiorari denied 340 
U.S. 941 (1950); U.S. Overseas Airlines v. 
Civil Aeronautics Board, 222 F. 2d 303 (1955); 
Pan American-Grace Airways, Inc. v. Civil 
Aeronautics Board, 342 F. 2d 905 (1964)). 

In contrast to the ease with which the 
foreign carrier can. enter the market, a U.S. 
earrier has only two avenues available to it, 
and for all practical purposes only one. In 
the latter case, the U.S, carrier must sub- 
mit an application under section 401 of the 
Federal Aviation Act for a certificate to oper- 
ate over the reciprocally granted route. 
Proceeding pursuant to section 401 generally 
prove exceedingly time consuming. As a re- 
sult of the many procedural and due process 
safeguards implicit in this section, it is not 
an infrequent occurrence that processing an 
application may take 4 or 5 years before it 
is even submitted to the President. All U.S. 
carrier applicants must be accorded similar 
rights, and all protestants and all intervenors 
must be heard in the same proceeding. 
(Ashbacker v. F.C.C. 326 U.S. 327 (1945); 
Delta Air Lines v. Civil Aeronautics Board, 
228 F. 2d 17 (1955); id. 275 F. 2d 632, cer- 
tiorari denied 362 U.S. 969 (1959)). 

The second method by which a U.S. carrier 
could be authorized to operate over a recipro- 
cally granted route would be through means 
of an exemption granted pursuant to section 
416. This section empowers the Board to 
exempt an air carrier in certain instances 
from various regulatory provisions of the act. 
In order to grant an exemption, the Board 
must find that enforcement of a certificate 
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requirement would be an undue burden on 
the carrier as a result of the “limited extent 
of, or unusual circumstances affecting, the 
operations of such air carrier.” The Board 
must further find that enforcement of the 
certificate requirements is not in the public 
interest. The courts have very narrowly 
construed the standards set forth in this 
section. In this connection, the Senate 
Commerce Committee and the House Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce Committee have 
expressed similar sentiments (H. Rept, No. 
1950, 87th Cong.). Consequently, in only 
the most limited cases, could any relief be 
granted under section 416. 

As discussed previously, this bill would 
permit the Civil Aeronautics Board to pro- 
vide interim operating authority to a U.S, 
carrier and thereby overcome the operational 
advantage which the foreign carrier enjoys 
during a protracted and complicated 401 
certificate proceeding. In testifying before 
the committee, the Chairman of the Civil 
Aeronautics Board, Robert S. Murphy; ex- 
pressed strong endorsement for this legisla- 
tion and stated that it “is especially timely 
and necessary at present because of several 
recently concluded important bilateral 
agreements—unless our law is changed, 
foreign air carriers will usually get the jump 
on U.S. air carriers in introducing new 
operations; and it will usually be no one's 
fault but our own.” Chairman Murphy 
went on to illustrate “the urgency of the 
problem” by citing several current examples. 
He testified: 

At the present time, BOAC—a British car- 
rier—holds a foreign air carrier permit au- 
thorizing operations over a London-New 
York-San Francisco-Honolulu-Tokyo-Hong 
Kong route. Quantas—an Australia carrier 
has a route extending from Sydney through 
Honolulu and San Francisco to New York. 
These carriers can thus provide single-carrier 
service between the east coast of the United 
States and the Orient or the South Pacific, 
including stopovers in California and Hawaii. 
Moreover, the routes operated by BOAC and 
Quantas permit single-carrier, round-the- 
world operations, with stopovers in New York, 
as well as in California and Hawaii. No sin- 
gle U.S. airline can provide these services 
today. To be sure, there are applications 
for such authority presently pending in the 
Trans-Pacific Route case. That, however, is 
a highly complex proceeding involving dozens 
of applications for service between numerous 
points in the United States and the Pacific 
area. 

“I would estimate that final decision by 
the Board and the President is almost cer- 
tainly several years off. 

“Recently, the United States entered into 
a new Air Transport Agreement with Japan 
under which a Japanese airline was granted 
the right to operate from Japan to Califor- 
nia and New York, and beyond to Europe and 
around the world. Japan Airlines has been 
designated by the Japanese Government to 
operate this route and has applied for a 
permit under section 402. Assuming that 
it is granted, there will then be three foreign 
airlines with authority to provide single-car- 
rier service from the Pacific to the east coast 
of the United States, and beyond, around 
the world, without any U.S. carrier having 
authority to provide such service. 

The chairman of the Senate Commerce 
Committee, in remarks accompanying his in- 
troduction of this bill, also cited examples 
which demonstrate the need for this legis- 
lation. He stated: 

“Years ago two American-flag carriers— 
Braniff and Panagra—applied to have their 
routes extended to New York so as to pro- 
vide the first U.S.-flag one-carrier through 
service between New York and the west coast 
of South America. These applications, to- 
gether with those of numerous other appli- 
cants, were later consolidated in the United 
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States-Caribbean-South America case. After 
4½ years this case is still at the examiner 
hearing stage. In the meantime, two foreign 
earriers—BOAC and Lufthansa—already are 
operating, by virtue of permits issued by the 
CAB and the President under section 402, the 
only one-carrier through services between 
the United States and the west coast of 
South America, The two U.S, carriers are at 
an obvlous competitive disadvantage and can 
obtain no relief until the United States- 
Caribbean-South America case is decided 
some years hence. 

“A second example occurred some years 
ago when Trans Canada Airlines started op- 
erating a through service. between Cleveland 
and Europe via Toronto. TWA, which serves 
Cleveland on its domestic network, did not 
at that time have effective authority to 
operate through service between Cleveland 
and Europe on its transatlantic service. An 
amendment of its certificate was necessary, 
but this could not be accomplished until the 
so-called Cleveland-New York Nonstop case 
was. finally decided. This case involved a 
large number of domestic carriers and took 
several years before TWA finally obtained the 
necessary authority to compete with Trans 
Canada for Cleveland-Europe passengers. 
The point is that, solely as a result of the 
CAB’s and the President’s lack of authority 
to cope with the problem expeditiously, Trans 
Canada obtained a several-years lead on TWA 
in this purely U.S. traffic market,” 

The hearing record contains other equally 
illustrative and persuasive examples of the 
need for this legislation. As pointed out in 
the analysis of the bill, this legislation is not 
designed to remove a competitive disadvan- 
tage with which a carrier individually, and 
apart from the U.S.-flag system as a whole, 
may find itself confronted. Exemptions 
could be granted only under those circum- 
stances where the interests of the United 
States or our air carriers collectively are dis- 
advantaged by foreign operations and where 
such an exemption is necessary to overcome 
the disadvantage, Granting an exemption to 
prevent impairment of this country’s bal- 
ance-of-payments position would certainly be 
in the interests of the United States. In this 
connection, one witness estimated, with re- 
spect to a single 401 route proceeding, that 
absent the exemption authority contemplated 
by the legislation, the U.S. dollar loss could 
exceed $40 million annually. 

The committee notes that, in many cir- 
cumstances, the need for any exemption un- 
der the bill could be avoided if the airline 
agreement with the foreign government took 
effect sufficiently far in the future so that 
both the U.S. and the foreign air carrier could 
be fully certificated and ready to operate 
when the new air routes actually took effect. 
The committee is convinced that the State 
Department and the CAB must make every 
reasonable effort to secure an agreed-upon 
timelag in the effective date of air service 
agreements so that there will be time to meet 
the procedural requirements of section 401 
bee operation by a foreign air carrier be- 

ANALYSIS OF THE BILL 

The bill would authorize the Civil Aero- 
nautics Board to exempt one or more air car- 
riers from the provisions of section 401 of 
the Federal Aviation Act. An exemption 
would be limited to those carriers who have 
filed an application under section 401 for a 
certificate to engage in foreign air transpor- 
tation and would cover only the air trans- 
portation set forth in the application. Eli- 
gibility would not be contingent upon a car- 
rier presently having a certificate to engage 
in foreign air transportation. An exemption 
could be granted for a period not to exceed 2 
years. The committee adopted the 2-year 
period as a means of emphasizing its strong 
conviction that the Board should act with 
dispatch in granting permanent authority 
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pursuant to a regular section 401 proceeding. 
In this connection, the committee also calls 
attention to the admonition set forth in sec- 
tion 401(c) that “the Board shall dispose of 
such application (for a certificate for perma- 
nent authority) as speedily as possible.” 
The exemption is authorized only so long as 
the competitive disadvantage exists. If the 
disadvantage is removed, the Board may issue 
a show cause order as to why the exemption 
should not be revoked. 

Upon timely filing, the Board is given au- 
thority to renew exemptions under the same 
terms and conditions as are required for the 
grant of the initial exemption, with one ex- 
ception. In granting a renewal, the Board 
does not have to meet the requirements of 
clause (i) of subparagraph (B) which states 
that the Board must make a finding that it 
does not reasonably expect to dispose of an 
exemption application within a year from 
the date of filing. The effectiveness of an 
exemption could, in no event, exceed a pe- 
riod terminating 60 days after the final de- 
cision in the permanent certification pro- 
ceeding. 

The Board, prior to granting any exemp- 
tion, must give notice and an opportunity 
for all interested parties to present their 
views. The bill specifically requires that the 
granting of an exemption is contingent upon 
a finding that that national interest would 
be served. With respect to national interest, 
the committee has in mind such factors as 
improving the position of the United States 
with regard to balance of payments, foreign 
policy considerations, and opportunities for 
increased employment. In addition, the 
Board must also find that the development 
and promotion of the U.S,-flag international 
air transportation is or would be adversely 
affected by reason of the operations of a for- 
eign air carrier. Thus, the Board must find 
that U.S. air carriers are collectively placed 
at a disadvantage. It is not enough that a 
carrier shows that individually it is placed in 
a position of competitive disadvantage. The 
Board must also find that it is in the public 
interest to grant an exemption, This require- 
ment makes clear that “the public interest” 
criteria set forth in section 102 of the act 
shall be considered by the Board just as it 
does with respect to all other exemption 
eases. The bill specifically prohibits the 
Board from granting an exemption if the 
Board finds that it could reasonably expect 
to dispose of a section 401 certificate appli- 
cation within a year from the date of filing 
an application for exemption. 

There are three types of exemptions which 
this bill would authorize the Board to grant. 
The third type would be conditioned upon 
the grant of one of the first two. It should be 
emphasized at the outset that it is the com- 
mittee’s intention that the scope of exemp- 
tion authority granted in this legislation 
should be narrowly construed and that the 
criteria set forth in subparagraph (A) be 
clearly demonstrated. It is not contemplated 
that this exemption authority be employed 
to effect extensive changes in existing route 
patterns, which properly should be the prod- 
uct of a section 401 certificate proceeding. 
The committee wishes to make emphatically 
clear that this bill does not purport to, is 
not designed, and should not be used to cir- 
cumvent or “short-cut” the certification 
process. Its purpose is only to provide such 
interim relief to U.S. carriers as may be 
necessary to meet foreign competition aris- 
ing from a procedural disparity (a detailed 
explanation of the procedural problem is 
covered elsewhere in this report) which op- 
erates to the advantage of foreign carriers 
and to the detriment of our carriers: Its 
purpose is to provide a temporary solution 
until a permanent solution, through certifica- 
tion, can be effected and with, to the extent 
practicable, minimal effect on the operations 
of other US. carriers. 
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The first type of exemption provides that 
if the Board determines that the U.S.-flag 
system has been placed at a competitive dis- 
advantage it may exempt one or more car- 
riers; provided, however, that in granting 
such an exemption, preference must be given 
to carriers found to be directly disadvantaged 
by the operation of the foreign carrier. In- 
herent in the Board's exercise of its exemp- 
tion authority is the obligation to observe 
the traditional standards of reasonableness 
and substantiality. 

In attempting to overcome the competitive 
disadvantage to the U.S.-flag system, this bill 
specifically authorizes pooling agreements. 
The Board could grant an exemption and in 
so doing, and concomitant with, authorize a 
pooling arrangement or make the exemption 
contingent upon a pooling agreement. The 
committee wishes to make clear that this 
authorization should not be considered as a 
direction that the Board place undue empha- 
sis on pooling arrangements. Its purpose is 
only to suggest that this avenue of approach 
can be considered, if necessary and desirable 
in the interest of assuring equity among the 
various parties, to solve the problem to which 
this specific legislation is directed. This au- 
thorization should not be considered as 
either endorsement or repudiation of pooling 
arrangements in other fields. The scope of 
the committee hearings was not directed 
toward the formulation of policy concerning 
the desirability of altering the Board’s exist- 
ing authority, or its application in this area. 

The second type of exemption which this 
bill authorizes would arise in a situation in 
which no individual carrier can prove com- 
petitive disadvantage but where, neverthe- 
less, the U.S.-flag system was found to be 
placed at a disadvantage vis-a-vis foreign 
carriers. In this situation, all U.S. carriers, 
whether domestic or international, would be 
eligible to apply for an exemption. 

The third type of exemption is designed to 
alleviate undue hardships which might arise 
as a consequence of the grant of an exemp- 
tion under the first two categories. The 
Board would be authorized to grant an off- 
setting exemption to a carrier which suffered 
the hardship if it found such action was 
necessary to restore competitive balance. 

The bill requires that the Board, in con- 
sidering the public interest, must take into 
account the effect of the grant of an exemp- 
tion upon other interested parties and it 
requires that the Board attach to any exemp- 
tion order such terms and conditions as it 
finds necessary to prevent the order from 
causing an undue burden upon other car- 
riers. This requirement simply serves to 
make explicit that existing law relating to 
public interest determinations is applicable. 
The bill provides that no exemption author- 
ized by this legislation shall become effective 
until approved by the President and that any 
order relating thereto shall be withheld from 
publication until the President’s decision 
thereon. The bill does not change existing 
law with respect to other provisions of sec- 
tion 416 in that grants of exemptions proc- 
essed thereunder are not subject to Presi- 
dential approval. (Pan American World 
Airways v. Civil Aeronautics Board, 261 F. 2d 
754 (C. A P. C. 1958) .) 

The operations of an air carrier pursuant 
to an exemption order shall not be consid- 
ered by the Board as a factor constituting 
an advantage to such carrier when it makes 
its final determination in selecting a carrier 
for permanent certification under section 
401. 

For all practical purposes, this law will 
expire 5 years from the date of enactment, 
Provision is made, however, that the Board 
shall have authority thereafter to renew 
any exemption in effect prior to the 5 year 
expiration. 
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CONCLUSION 


In considering this legislation, the com- 
mittee has attempted to accommodate the 
views of all interested parties which have 
been valid and offered in good faith. It has 
made every effort to incorporate provisions 
necessary to safeguard the legitimate inter- 
ests of these parties. The committee is con- 
vinced that the bill which it is reporting is 
just and equitable and that it provides the 
best solution to the procedural problem it 
was designed to overcome. The committee. 
knows of no Government agency which 
opposes the reported bill. 

In approving this bill, the committee has 
not departed from the policies set forth by 
Senate and House Commerce Committee 
conferees in House Report No. 1950, 87th 
Congress, 2d session. The report admon- 
ished the Civil Aeronautics Board for ex- 
ceeding the proper use of exemption author- 
ity and employing it to accomplish results 
not contemplated by the Federal Aviation 
Act, It made clear that the Congress would 
insist that the Board act only pursuant to 
specific statutory authority and not under 
strained interpretations of law. Since the 
report, the Board, to its credit, has care- 
fully heeded the advice of the conferees. It 
was in this spirit that the Board expressed 
the need for additional specific statutory 
authority to grant exemptions in certain 
limited instances. In so doing, it pointed 
out that this need has been particularly 
emphasized by several important interna- 
tional bilateral agreements containing re- 
ciprocal route exchanges which have re- 
cently been conducted. The committee, for 
reasons set forth in this report, concurs with 
the Board and accordingly recommends 
prompt enactment. 


COST OF LEGISLATION 


Passage of this legislation will result in 
no additional cost to the Government. 


FINANCIAL INSTITUTIONS SUPER- 
VISORY ACT OF 1966 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Senate 
proceed to the consideration of Calen- 
dar No. 1448, S. 3158. I do this so that 
the bill will become the pending business. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be read by title. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (S. 
3158) to strengthen the regulatory and 
supervisory authority of Federal agen- 
cies over insured banks and insured sav- 
ings and loan associations, and for other 


purposes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the bill? There being no objection, the 
Senate proceeded to consider the bill 
which had been reported from the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency with 
an amendment. 

UNANIMOUS-CONSENT AGREEMENT 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that, after the 
opening statements made by the man- 
ager of the bill and by the ranking mi- 
nority member on Monday, there be a 
time limitation of 1 hour on each amend- 
ment and 2 hours on the bill; that the 
rule of germaneness apply; and that the 
time shall be under the control of the 
proponents of the amendments and the 
manager of the bill, or whomever he may 
designate; and that the usual provisions 
of unanimous consent agreements apply. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and 
it is so ordered. 

The unanimous-consent agreement, 
subsequently reduced to writing, is as 
follows: 

UNANIMOUS-CONSENT AGREEMENT 

Ordered, That, effective on Monday, August 
22, 1966, after the opening statements by the 
managers of the bill during the further con- 
sideration of the bill (S. 3158) to strengthen 
the regulatory and supervisory authority of 
Federal agencies over insured banks and in- 
sured savings and loan associations, and 
for other purposes, debate on any amend- 
ment, motion, or appeal, except a motion to 
lay on the table, shall be limited to 1 hour, 
to be equally divided and controlled by the 
mover of any such amendment or motion 
and the majority leader or someone desig- 
nated by him: Provided, That in the event 
the majority leader is in favor of any such 
amendment or motion, the time in opposi- 
tion thereto shall be controlled by the minor- 
ity leader or some Senator designated by 
him: Provided further, That no amendment 
that is not germane to the provisions of the 
said bill shall be received. 

Ordered further, That on the question of 
the final passage of the said bill debate shall 
be limited to 2 hours, to be equally divided 
and controlled, respectively, by the majority 
and minority leaders or someone designated 
by them: Provided, That the said leaders, or 
either of them, may, from the time under 
their control on the passage of the said bill, 
allot additional time to any Senator during 
the consideration of any amendment, mo- 
tion, or appeal. 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I 
urge the Senate to approve S. 3158, the 
financial institutions supervisory bill. 
The bill authorizes the Federal author- 
ities who supervise insured banks and 
savings and loan associations to issue 
.cease-and-desist, suspension, and re- 
moval orders to prevent violations of 
laws and regulations and unsafe and un- 
sound practices. 

The bill is the final result of many 
months, in fact, many years, of effort 
on the part of the supervisory author- 
ities; bank and savings and loan trade 
associations and their members; and 
last, but not least, on the part of the 
Committee on Banking and Currency. 

I might say, Mr. President, in all fair- 
ness, that in my judgment a great deal 
of the impetus for this bill came from 
the distinguished senior Senator from 
Arkansas [Mr. MCCLELLAN]. Senator 
McCELLAN does an enormous amount of 
work for the Senate, and receives very 
little credit for it. He conducts the in- 
vestigations that result in legislation 
which other Senators offer, and for 
which other Senators receive the credit. 

On April 4, Senator McCLELLAN testi- 
fied strongly in favor of S. 3158. Sena- 
tor McCLELLAN appeared as chairman 
of the Permanent Investigations Sub- 
committee which had just conducted a 
thorough investigation into federally in- 
sured banks. Senator McCLELLAN testi- 
fied to the need for both the power to 
issue cease-and-desist orders and the 
power to suspend pending hearings and 
to remove after hearings officers and 
directors of banking institutions. He 
testified that had the tools provided by 
this bill been available and used, they 
could have prevented the shocking and 
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scandalous loss of millions of dollars 
to depositors in the San Francisco Na- 
tional Bank case for example, the case 
which the Senator from Arkansas had 
thoroughly investigated, and which was 
one of the outstanding scandals in this 
Nation in the past several years. 

Mr. President, I also wish to emphasize 
that this is a bill which in its present 
form is controversial. There are in- 
dividual views. The distinguished Sena- 
tor from Texas was supported in these 
views by the Senator from South Caro- 
lina [Mr. THurmMonp] and the Senator 
from Iowa [Mr. HIcKENLOOPER]. At the 
same time, I believe that we should 
recognize that the ranking Republican 
member of the Subcommittee on Finan- 
cial Institutions and of the Committee 
on Banking and Currency, the Senator 
from Utah [Mr. BENNETT], is a sponsor 
of this legislation, a strong supporter of 
the legislation; and his statement in sup- 
port of the legislation, it seems to me, is 
something that all Senators should 
ponder. 

Senator BENNETT said: 

Since this legislation is aimed only at im- 
properly conducted institutions, it should 
have no application to those that are pres- 
ently managing and continue to manage 
their business efficiently and within accepted 
practices. The proposed cease and desist 
proceedings and authority for removal of of- 
ficers of institutions will not have any effect 
nor should they be considered a threat of ad- 
ditional power except to those who are en- 
gaging in unlawful, unsound, or irregular 
practices. 


The bill as reported represents a seri- 
ous effort on the part of the committee 
to solve or eliminate the many difficult 
problems raised by the bill. We have in 
fact rewritten the bill to a very large ex- 
tent in an effort to accomplish these pur- 
poses. As a result of these changes we 
have, I think, succeeded in accomplish- 
ing most of the objectives sought in the 
original bill, and at the same time I 
think we have eliminated or at least re- 
duced to the minimum most of the ob- 
jections which were taken to the original 
bill. 

As a result I am glad to say that the 
bill now has the strong support of the 
administration, even though the admin- 
istration would have preferred to have 
additional powers. I am also glad to say 
that the bill has the strong support of the 
American Bankers Association and the 
United States Savings & Loan League, 
even though the latter would also like to 
have some changes—different, I might 
add, from those the administration 
might request. 

Mr. President, in connection with the 
support of the American Bankers Asso- 
ciation, I received a letter today from 
Charles R. MeNeill, director of the Wash- 
ington office of the American Bankers 
Association. I should like to quote two 
short paragraphs from his letter: 

From the time that this legislation was 
first introduced in the Senate, The American 
Bankers Association has shared the views of 
the Federal bank supervisory agencies and 
the Federal Home Loan Bank Board that 
these agencies do need additional enforce- 
ment powers to facilitate their supervision 
and regulation of selected problem cases in 
the commercial banking and savings and 
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loan industries. The bill which your Com- 
mittee has ordered reported should very ef- 
fectively fulfill this need. 

The American Bankers Association did 
have certain reservations and objections to 
specific features of S. 3158 as it was originally 
introduced. Witnesses for this Association 
presented to your Committee several recom- 
mendations for amendment of the Bill, and 
we are pleased to advise you that S. 3158 as 
reported satisfactorily carries out our recom- 
mendations for modification and improve- 
ment. The American Bankers Association, 
therefore, supports the Bill as reported, and 
we earnestly hope that the Senate will act 
with dispatch to approve this Bill without 
further amendment. 


While there are other trade associa- 
tions which do not find the bill accepta- 
ble and cannot support it, such as the 
National Association of Supervisors of 
State Banks and the National League 
of Insured Savings Associations, the 
committee has made many changes sug- 
gested by these organizations and has 
removed many of the features which they 
considered objectionable. 

Mr. President, I might also point out 
here that in looking at this bill in per- 
spective, we have a situation in which 
the regulating agencies have asked for 
this legislation. They say they need 
it if they are to carry out their job— 
their responsibility to protect the de- 
positors of this country and to protect 
the general public from the kind of un- 
fortunate scandals which have devel- 
oped, infrequently, in the past. So 
those who have the responsibility for 
carrying out the law have said that they 
need this legislation. 

In the second place, those who would 
be subject to the legislation, most of 
them—the American Bankers Associa- 
tion and the United States Savings & 
Loan League, by far the largest bank and 
savings and loan associations in the 
country—also say that they support and 
favor this legislation. So that we have 
a situation in which both the regulators 
and those who would be regulated are in 
favor of it. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that a letter from Mr. Charles R. 
McNeill, from which I have quoted, be 
printed at this point in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Tue AMERICAN BANKERS ASSOCIATION, 

Washington, D.C., August 17, 1966. 
Hon, WILLIAM PROXMIRE, 
U.S. Senate, 
New Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR PrRoxMIRE: The American 
Bankers Association is most appreciative of 
your actions supporting the amended ver- 
sion of S. 3158 which was ordered reported 
yesterday by the Senate Committee on Bank- 
ing and Currency. 

From the time that this legislation was 
first introduced in the Senate, The American 
Bankers Association has shared the views of 
the Federal bank supervisory agencies and 
the Federal Home Loan Bank Board that 
these agencies do need additional enforce- 
ment powers to facilitate their supervision 
and regulation of selected problem cases in 
the commercial banking and savings and 
loan industries. The bill which your Com- 
mittee has ordered reported should very ef- 
fectively fulfill this need. 
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The American Bankers Association did 
have certain reservations and objections to 
specific features of S. 3158 as it was origi- 
nally introduced. Witnesses for this Associa- 
tion presented to your Committee several 
recommendations for amendment of the 
Bill, and we are pleased to advise you that 
S. 3158 as reported satisfactorily carries out 
our recommendations for modification and 
improvement. The American Bankers As- 
sociation, therefore, supports the Bill as re- 
ported, and we earnestly hope that the Sen- 
ate will act with dispatch to approve this 
Bill without further amendment. 

Again, please accept our sincere thanks 
for the considerate support which you have 
given to our recommendations with respect 
to this important legislative proposal. With 
best wishes, Iam 

Sincerely yours, 
CHARLES R. MCNEILL. 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that a telegram from 
Mr. McNeill of the same nature, support- 
ing this legislation, be printed at this 
point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the telegram 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


It is our understanding that S. 3158, a bill 
enlarging the enforcement powers of the 
three Federal banking agencies as well as 
those of the Federal Home Loan Bank Board, 
is scheduled for consideration by the Senate 
in the very near future. The American 
Bankers Association has from the time of 
initial introduction of this bill shared the 
views of the Federal bank supervisory 
agencies that there is a need for inter- 
mediate enforcement powers with which 
these agencies may more effectively deal with 
selected problem cases involving financial 
institutions. The A.B.A. was concerned with 
certain features of S. 3158 as originally in- 
troduced, because we felt that the enforce- 
ment powers granted were too broadly drawn 
and that the legislation likewise lacked cer- 
tain essential administrative and judicial 
safeguards for the protection of both in- 
dividuals and institutions. However, the 
Senate Banking and Currency Committee has 
given conscientious attention to the objec- 
tions raised by this association and through 
comprehensive amendment has satisfactorily 
met the objections raised by this association. 
We are therefore pleased to advise you that 
S. 3158, as amended and as reported by the 
Senate Banking and Currency Committee, 
has the support of the American Bankers 
Association. We are hopeful that the Senate 
will see fit to approve this bill without 
further amendment. 

CHARLES R. MCNEILL. 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that a letter from 
the United States Savings & Loan 
League, signed by Mr. Stephen Slipher, 
legislative director, representing the 
savings and loan associations, be printed 
at this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

UNITED STATES SAVINGS AND LOAN 
LEAGUE, 
Washington, D.C., August 18, 1966. 
Hon. WILLIAM W. PRoxMIRE, 
U.S. Senate, 
New Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR PROXMIRE: Since you will be 
the floor manager for S. 3158, the Federal 
Supervisory Bill, I wanted you to have avail- 
able an up-to-date statement of the views 
of the United States Savings and Loan 
League. 
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We support the bill in the form approved 
by the Senate Banking Committee. We sub- 
mitted to Staff Director Matt Hale some sug- 
gested revisions, but we are not pressing for 
their adoption on the Senate floor or reduc- 
ing our support for the pending draft. We 
will undoubtedly attempt to get some modifi- 
cations of the bill on the House side and are 
confident the Senate Conferees will give fair 
consideration to any changes which we might 
succeed in getting on the House side. 

We support the bill and urge its enactment 
because we agree with the Administration 
and the Federal agencies that it is neces- 
sary to provide the Federal Home Loan Bank 
Board and the Federal banking agencies with 
effective “intermediate” supervisory powers. 
The Federal agencies need a workable “cease 
and desist” procedure to deal with super- 
visory problems which are too serious to go 
unchecked but not serious enough to justify 
a complete “take over” of the institution. 

We realize that it is rather unusual for 
a business group to accept, let alone endorse, 
further Federal supervision, but the U.S. 
League is convinced that in a business in 
which public confidence is such a vital factor 
it is to our own best interests that the Board 
be given adequate power to deal with the 
handful of financial institutions whose con- 
duct might reflect unfavorably on the vast 
majority of the soundly operated savings and 
loan associations. Needless to say, effective 
financial supervision is very much in the 
“public interest”. 

In case the question arises, there are 5100 
savings and loan associations in the US. 
League and they represent over 95% of the 
savings and loan assets in the nation. 

Sincerely, 
STEPHEN SLIPHER, 
Legislative Director. 


Mr. PROXMIRE. For several years 
the Federal Home Loan Bank Board has 
been particularly concerned about the 
deficiencies in its supervisory powers. In 
past sessions of Congress bills have been 
introduced again and again, but no ac- 
tion has been taken, This year the ad- 
ministration reviewed the matter 
thoroughly and presented to the Con- 
gress a revised bill broadened to cover 
the three Federal bank supervisory agen- 
cies as well as the Federal Home Loan 
Bank Board. The bill was proposed in a 
letter of March 29, 1966, signed by the 
Secretary. of the Treasury, the Chair- 
man of the Board of Governors of the 
Federal Reserve System, the Chairman 
of the Federal Home Loan Bank Board, 
and the Chairman of the Federal De- 
posit Insurance Corporation. I ask 
unanimous consent that this letter may 
be inserted in the Recorp at this point. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

DEPARTMENT OF THE TREASURY, 
FEDERAL RESERVE BOARD, FEDERAL 
Home LOAN BANK _ BOARD, 
FEDERAL Depostr INSURANCE 
CORPORATION, 

Washington, D.C., March 29, 1966. 
Hon. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY, 
President of the Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. PRESIDENT: Transmitted here- 
with is proposed legislation to strengthen 
and make more immediately effective the 
supervisory and regulatory authorities of the 
Federal Home Loan Bank Board, the Federal 
Savings and Loan Insurance Corporation, the 
Comptroller of the Currency, the Federal De- 
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posit Insurance Corporation, and the Board 
of Governors of the Federal Reserve System. 

The President, in his January 1966 Eco- 
nomic Report, stated that appropriate regu- 
lations are clearly required to protect the 
safety of savings of American families and to 
assure the most efficient and equitable regu- 
lation of financial institutions. Among other 
measures, he recommended Congressional 
action on financial legislation to “arm regu- 
latory agencies with a wider range of effective 
enforcement remedies.” The attached draft 
bill is designed to provide these remedies. 

The continued economic growth of this 
country is clearly dependent upon the exis- 
tence of financially sound and capably man- 
aged private lending institutions. The great 
majority, by far, of the financial institutions 
affected by this bill are soundly managed 
and operated. However, our financial sys- 
tem has not been entirely free from super- 
visory problems, and unlawful, unsound, or 
irregular practices have appeared in some 
cases. Even though few in number, improp- 
erly conducted institutions could cause 
public concern that might extend to the en- 
tire industry. In such cases, it is essential 
that the Federal supervisory have the statu- 
tory authority and administrative facility to 
move quickly and effectively to require ad- 
herence to the law and cessation and correc- 
tion of unsafe or improper practices. 

Existing remedies have proven inadequate. 
On the one hand they may be too severe for 
many situations, such as taking custody of 
an institution or terminating its insured 
status. On the other they may be so time- 
consuming and cumbersome that substantial 
injury occurs to the institution before reme- 
dial action is effected. 

The proposed legislation is designed to cor- 
rect this situation by providing for two ad- 
ditional intermediate remedies, less drastic 
than seizure or termination of insurance: 

First, the bill would authorize cease-and- 
desist proceedings in any case where an in- 
stitution has violated law or regulation or 
has engaged in unsafe or unsound practices. 
Moreover, in conjunction with a cease-and- 
desist proceeding in the more serious cases, 
it would authorize issuance of temporary 
orders requiring the institution to cease the 
violations or questionable practices forth- 
with, pending the outcome of a full hearing. 

Second, the bill would provide authority 
for the removal, after a hearing, of those di- 
rectors or officers of institutions who have 
committed violations of law or regulation, or 
engaged in unsafe or unsound practices, or 
breached their fiduciary duty, causing sub- 
stantial probable loss or damage to the insti- 
tution, or serious prejudice to the interests 
of the depositors or share holders. If the 
gravity of the charges warranted it, such 
directors or officers could be suspended, pend- 
ing the hearing. In addition, any director 
or officer who is indicted for the commission 
of a felony involving dishonesty or breach of 
trust could be suspended, or, if convicted, 
removed from office. 

The enactment of this legislation will re- 
sult in substantial improvement in the 
supervision and regulation of banks and say- 
ings and loan associations, The provisions in 
the bill for administrative hearings and ju- 
dicial review of final orders will adequately 
protect the rights of any insured institution 
and its officers, directors, or other persons 
against whom action proves necessary. 

The proposed bill contains a number of 
other provisions which would strengthen the 
present statutes, the details of which are set 
out in the attached section-by-section analy- 
sis of the bill. 

In summary, the bill provides valuable 
additional protection to major sectors of our 
financial system and to millions of our citi- 
zens who have entrusted their funds to it. 
We urge its early approval by the Congress. 
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The Bureau of the Budget advises that en- 
actment of this proposed legislation would be 
in accord with the program of the President. 

Sincerely, 
Henry H. FOWLER, 
Secretary of the Treasury. 
WILLIAN McC, MARTIN, 
Chairman, Board of Governors of the 
Federal Reserve System. 
JOHN E. HORNE, 
Chairman, Federal Home Loan Bank 
Board. 
K. A. RANDALL, 
Chairman, Federal Deposit Insurance 
Corporation. 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, the 
chairman of the committee promptly 
held hearings on the bill on April 4, 5, 
7, 12, and 14. During these hearings 12 
witnesses were heard. When it became 
‘evident that more time was needed for 
the institutions involved and their rep- 
resentatives to study the bill, the chair- 
man postponed the hearings, which 
resumed on May 17, 18, and 19, at which 
time 10 more witnesses were heard. Fol- 
lowing the hearings, the record was 
carefully studied; and a committee print 
was prepared with the assistance of the 
agencies and several of the interested 
trade associations, in an effort to accom- 
plish the objectives of the administra- 
tion and at the same time meet the ob- 
jections of the industry. This committee 
print bill was considered by the Financial 
Institutions Subcommittee at a meet- 
ing on August 2, at which time several 
amendments were adopted. The amend- 
ed bill was considered by the full com- 
mittee at a meeting on August 16, at 
which the bill was further amended and 
ordered reported to the Senate. 

I believe that this bill has been given 
as full and comprehensive consideration 
as has any bill of this kind which has 
been considered by this Senate this year. 

I might point out that, in the best tra- 
ditions of the democratic lawmaking 
process, this bill takes into consideration 
the views of those who would be reg- 
ulated as well as the views of the reg- 
ulators. Furthermore, as I have said, it 
takes into account the views of those who 
still disagree with the bill and who, I 
am convinced, in some cases would dis- 
agree with about any bill that we could 
possibly draft. Nevertheless, their views 
have been taken into consideration, and 
where at all possible, they have been 
written into the bill. This is a com- 
promise measure which I believe meets 
every legitimate objection. 

The problem which faced the commit- 
tee was well stated by the chairman dur- 
ing the hearings: 

We have here a difficult and delicate prob- 
lem of reconciling conflicting interests—on 
‘one hand, the interests of depositors and 
savers who have their money in these in- 
sured institutions, the interests of well-run 


banks and savings and loan associations who 
contribute substantial premiums to the re- 
serve funds of the insuring agencies, and the 
interests of the Government which under- 
writes the insuring agencies—in preventing 
irresponsible or even criminal individuals 
from looting or otherwise wrecking insured 
banks and savings and loan associations 
through improper activities; on the other 
hand, the interests of insured banks and 
savings and loan associations and their offi- 
cials in receiving fair treatment from the 
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Government, and in receiving a reasonable 
degree of protection from Government ac- 
tions which might at times, for one reason or 
another, generate into arbitrary, capricious, 
and overbearing tactics. 

Bach of these interests deserves full and 
fair consideration. 


In my judgment the committee has 
given full and fair consideration both to 
the interests of depositors and others in 
that category and to the interests of 
banks and savings and loan associa- 
tions and their officials. 

The bill as introduced authorized each 
of the four supervisory agencies—the 
Comptroller of the Currency with respect 
to national banks, the Federal Reserve 
Board. with respect to State member 
banks, the Federal Deposit Insurance 
Corporation with respect to State non- 
member banks, and the Federal Home 
Loan Bank Board with respect to Fed- 
eral savings and loan associations. and 
insured State savings and loan associa- 
tions—to issue cease-and-desist orders if 
a bank or savings and loan association 
“is violating or has violated or is about 
to violate a law, rule, regulation, or char- 
ter or other conditions imposed by or 
agreement entered into with” the agency 
or “is engaged or has engaged or is about 
to engage in an unsafe or unsound prac- 
tice.’ Temporary cease-and-desist or- 
ders could be issued if the violation or 
unsafe or unsound practice could cause 
insolvency—or substantial dissipation of 
assets or earnings—or could otherwise 
seriously prejudice the interest of deposi- 
tors or savers. 

The original bill also authorized sus- 
pension or removal of a director or of- 
ficer if he had violated any law, rule, or 
regulation or of a final cease-and-desist 
order or if he had engaged in any unsafe 
or unsound practice or had done any- 
thing which constituted a breach of his 
fiduciary duty and if the Board also 
found that the association had suffered 
or would probably suffer substantial 
financial loss or other damage or that 
the interest of depositors or savers could 
be seriously prejudiced. 

The bill as introduced also required 
that in the case of proceedings affecting 
a State bank or State savings and loan 
association the Federal authority should, 
to the extent compatible with the public 
interest, consult the appropriate State 
supervisor. 

The discussions between the agencies 
and the industry and the deliberations of 
the subcommittee and the full committee 
have resulted in very substantial changes 
in these provisions, 

Perhaps the most significant change 
made in this process was to limit sus- 
pensions and removals to cases involving 
personal dishonesty. Under the bill as 
reported, a bank or a savings and loan 
association director or officer may be re- 
moved if three specific findings are 
made—first, that he has committed a 
violation of law, rule, or regulation or of 
a final cease-and-desist order or has 
engaged in an unsafe or unsound prac- 
tice in connection with his institution or 
has engaged in a practice which consti- 
tutes a breach of his fiduciary duty. 

Even if he has done these things they 
do not constitute grounds for suspension 
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or removal unless, in addition, there is a 
finding, second, that the institution has 
suffered or will probably suffer substan- 
tial loss or other damage or the interests 
of its depositors or savers could be seri- 
ously prejudiced. So, even if the officer 
engaged in unsafe or unsound practices— 
and that is the most modest provision he 
could violate—in addition to that it is 
necessary that the institution has or will 
probably suffer substantial loss or dam- 
age, and that the interests of the depos- 
itors could be seriously prejudiced. In 
addition to those two conditions, there 
must be a third finding—that the viola- 
tion or practice or breach of fiduciary 
duty involves personal dishonesty on the 
part of the director or officer. 

This was a considerable change from 
the bill as initially introduced, in which 
personal dishonesty did not have to be 
determined. Under the bill as reported 
it has to be determined and this limits 
the action of the supervisory agency 
and substantially protects the directors 
and officers of the bank. 

Another section provides that a direc- 
tor or officer of a bank or savings and 
loan association may be removed if he 
has evidenced his personal dishonesty 
and unfitness to continue as an officer by 
conduct or practice. with respect to an- 
other business institution which resulted 
in substantial financial loss or other 
damage. A third ground for suspension 
or removal of a director or officer is hav- 
ing been charged in any information, in- 
dictment, or a complaint authorized by a 
U.S. attorney with the commission of or 
participation in a felony involving dis- 
honesty or breach of trust. The direc- 
tor or officer may also be removed if he 
is convicted of the felony. 

This is a very limited power. In every 
case personal dishonesty must be in- 
volved, as well as substantial financial 
loss or other damage, and so on. I 
do not believe that any Member of this 
Senate would want to keep his money in 
a bank or a savings and loan association 
if one of its directors or officers had en- 
gaged in this kind of conduct and was 
still active in the affairs of the bank or 
savings and loan association. I believe 
as strongly as any other man in the Sen- 
ate that a man is innocent until he has 
been proved guilty. I believe the in- 
terests of the officer and director should 
be fully protected. 

I believe equally strongly that the in- 
terests of savers and depositors and bor- 
rowers and trust beneficiaries and the 
public at large must also be protected. 
Remember, we are speaking about bank 
officers and savings and loan officers who 
are handling other people’s money by 
virtue of a special governmental license 
granted to them in the public interest. 

Furthermore, the bill grants to the di- 
rector or officer an opportunity to apply 
to. the U.S. district court for a stay if a 
temporary suspension order is granted 
or to appeal from a final order to the 
appropriate U.S, court of appeals or the 
Court of Appeals for the District of Co- 
lumbia Circuit. 

Bearing in mind that the power to sus- 
pend or remove is a drastic one which 
should only be exercised with the great- 
est care, the bill has been amended so 
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as to provide that the power to suspend 
or remove directors and officers of na- 
tional banks will continue to be admin- 
istered by the Federal Reserve Board, 
which was granted the power to remove 
Officers of national banks and State 
member banks in 1933. The committee 
thought it would be better to have the 
important and delicate task of suspend- 
ing and removing bank officers and di- 
rectors entrusted to the collective judg- 
ment of a group of officials rather than 
to a single official. Accordingly, the com- 
mittee decided to follow the precedent 
established by the Banking Act of 1933, 
and to leave the power of suspension and 
removal of directors and officers of na- 
tional banks in the Federal Reserve 
Board. 

However, the committee took cogni- 
zance of the criticisms directed at the 
present arrangement on the ground that 
the Comptroller must go to an outside 
agency in order to have an official of 
one of his banks removed. Back in 1933, 
when this removal power was given to 
the Federal Reserve Board, the Comp- 
troller was a member of the Board from 
which he was removed in 1935. In order 
to remedy this situation, the bill as re- 
ported puts the Comptroller back on the 
Board for purposes of handling these sus- 
pension and removal cases. 

The committee recognized; of course, 
that the Comptroller of the Currency 
in his capacity as administrator of na- 
tional banks has general chartering and 
supervisory powers which enable him in 
many cases to bring about the removal 
of officers and directors without taking 
formal legal action. The bill would not 
affect in any way these general charter- 
ing and supervisory powers of the Comp- 
troller, and the committee anticipates 
that in many, perhaps most, cases it 
would not be necessary in the future for 
the Comptroller to make use of the for- 
mal procedures. 

Another major change made in the 
bill as reported was to require the Fed- 
eral agencies, when taking action with 
respect to a State bank or savings and 
loan association—other than the rela- 
tively routine suspensions and removals 
based on charges or convictions for fel- 
ony involving dishonesty or breach of 
trust—to give notice of the proposed ac- 
tion to the State supervisor. This no- 
tice must set forth the grounds for the 
proposed action and the length of time 
which the Federal agency thinks it ap- 
propriate to give to the State supervisor 
to take satisfactory corrective action. 
And, of course, this gives the State su- 
pervisor an opportunity to convince the 
Federal agency that the proposed action 
is not appropriate or necessary. Only if 
the State supervisor does not bring about 
a satisfactory solution of the problem 
can the Federal agency go ahead with 
its proceeding. 

This provision gives a very substantial 
measure of protection to the bank or 
savings and loan association involved. 
For all practical purposes it gives the 
State supervisor an opportunity to re- 
view the matter, to hear the institution’s 
side of the story and to bring the insti- 
tution and the Federal agency together 
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in a satisfactory solution of the problem. 
In my judgment, this is one of the most 
important and most significant features 
in the entire bill. I think it carries out 
fully the views enunciated by the chair- 
man of the committee in his speech to 
the National Association of Supervisors 
of State Banks: 

The duties and powers of the Federal Re- 
serve Board and the FDIC are broad and 
sweeping. They must be in order to carry 
out their functions. But neither they nor 
the State member and insured banks nor the 
State bank supervisors should ever forget 
for one moment that the State banks are 
chartered by the States, and are operated 
under State laws, and are responsible first 
and foremost to the officials of the States 
which created them. 


I should like to sum up merely by say- 
ing that the bill is designed to fill a real 
need. It is strongly supported by the ad- 
ministration and by the two largest 
trade associations—the American Bank- 
ers Association and the United States 
Savings & Loan League. 

Mr. President, there may be allega- 
tions—as there always are, when a great- 
er degree of enforcement authority is 
requested—that this makes the agencies 
more powerful, that it deprives the indi- 
vidual who will be supervised of his free- 
dom, and so forth. In the case of this 
legislation, Mr. President, there is a 
ready answer. 

This is an intermediate power which 
is being asked. It is not a reaching out 
for more power. The fact is, the super- 
visory agencies now have, in a very real 
sense, far more power than the bill 
would provide. 

It is already provided in the law and 
has been for years, for example, that 
the Home Loan Bank Board can, if it 
wishes to do so, take over and operate a 
Federal savings and loan association. 
This would be an extreme action for it to 
take, but is one which the Home Loan 
Bank Board sometimes finds it is re- 
quired to take. However, it takes it only 
with the greatest reluctance because in 
doing so it means that the Government 
is moving in and moving in sled-length 
all the way. 

Mr. President, how much more precise, 
how much more fair it is to provide, in- 
stead of a takeover of the entire institu- 
tion, that the Home Loan Bank Board 
be given the power merely to require an 
institution to cease and desist its im- 
proper practices. 

How much better, rather than to take 
over an entire institution, to remove an 
officer whose conduct has been not only 
illegal or improper, whose conduct not 
only jeopardizes the deposits, but, in ad- 
dition, is evidenced by personal dis- 
honesty. 

The bill would simply provide that the 
agency, instead of moving in all the way, 
would be in a position to take intermedi- 
ate appropriate action. 

In addition, of course, perhaps the 
greatest power that these Federal agen- 
cies possess is the power to suspend in- 
surance. They can do this, but it is a 
very serious action when they do. 

It would mean that any future deposi- 
tor would not be protected. It is an 
action that would mean virtually in 
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every case the end of the institution. 
They have this kind of power now. 

The bill would not ask for any power 
of that kind. Instead of a sledge ham- 
mer authority, in which action could be 
devastating, the agency would use a sur- 
gical scalpel which it could use and use 
appropriately. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that excerpts from the committee 
report may be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the excerpts 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

GENERAL STATEMENT 

S. 3158 would grant to the Federal agen- 
cies supervising banks and savings and loan 
associations—the Comptroller of the Cur- 
rency, the Board of Governors of the Federal 
Reserve System, the Federal Deposit Insur- 
ance Corporation, and the Federal Home 
Loan Bank Board—authority to issue cease- 
and-desist orders or suspension or removal 
orders subject to standards and procedures 
designed to protect both the institutions 
involved and their officials and the deposi- 
tors, savers and others interested in the 
sound and effective operation of the finan- 
cial institutions. These powers would be 
granted, as intermediate powers short of 
conservatorship or withdrawal of insurance, 
in order to prevent violations of law or reg- 
ulation and unsafe and unsound practices 
which otherwise might adversely affect the 
Natlon's financial institutions, with result- 
ing harmful consequences to the growth and 
development of the Nation’s economy. 


DESCRIPTION OF THE BILL 
Cease-and-desist orders 


S. 3158 would authorize each of these 
agencies to issue temporary and permanent 
cease-and-desist orders to institutions under 
their jurisdiction if they are or have violated 
& law, rule, regulation, or charter, or other 
written condition or agreement, or have en- 
gaged or are engaging in an unsafe or un- 
sound practice, or there is reasonable cause 
to believe they are about to do so. Tem- 
porary orders, issued in the event of likeli- 
hood of insolvency, substantial dissipation 
of assets, or other serious prejudice to the 
interests of depositors or sayings account 
holders, could be stayed by a district court 
on application filed within 10 days. Per- 
manent orders, issued after a hearing on the 
record, could be appealed to the local U.S, 
court of appeals or the District of Columbia 
Court of Appeals. 


Suspension and removal orders 


S. 3158 would also authorize the issuance 
of suspension and removal orders against 
directors, officers, and other employees and 
persons participating in the management 
of banks and savings and loan associations. 
These orders could be issued when (1) a 
director or officer of an institution violates a 
law or regulation or a final cease-and-desist 
order, or engages in unsafe or unsound 
practices or a breach of his fiduciary duties, 
and (2) this violation or practice has caused 
or will probably cause substantial financial 
loss or damage to the institution or its de- 
positors or savers and (3) this violation or 
practice involves personal dishonesty. Such 
orders could also be issued if an officer or 
director has caused substantial financial loss 
to another business institution and thereby 
evidenced personal dishonesty and unfitness, 
or if any other person participating in the 
conduct of the affairs of the institution has 
caused substantial flancial loss to the in- 
stitution or any other business institution, 
and thereby evidenced his personal dis- 
honesty and unfitness to continue. 

A stay of a suspension order could be 
sought within 10 days in district court, and 
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removal orders, issued after a hearing on 
the record, could be appealed to the local 
U.S. court of appeals or the District of Co- 
lumbia Court of Appeals. In addition, if 
a director, officer or other person participat- 
ing in the conduct of an institution is in- 
dicted or charged with a felony involving 
dishonesty or breach of trust, he may be 
suspended and, if convicted, removed. Vio- 
lators of such suspension or removal orders 
are subject to a fine of $5,000 and 1-year 
imprisonment. Court injunctions may also 
be obtained to compel obedience to any 
cease and desist or suspension or removal 
order. Suspension and removal orders may 
be issued by the Federal Home Loan Bank 
Board with respect to directors and officers 
of Federal savings and loan associations and 
insured State associations, by the Federal 
Deposit Insurance Corporation with respect 
to insured nonmember State banks, and by 
the Federal Reserve Board with respect to 
State member banks. Suspension and re- 
moval orders with respect to directors and 
officers of national banks (except for the 
virtually routine suspensions and removals 
based on charges or convictions for felony 
involving dishonesty or breach of trust) may 
be issued by the Federal Reserve Board, and 
in such cases the Comptroller of the Currency 
is made a member of the Board of Gover- 
nors, with power to vote on the matter. 


Notice to State supervisory authorities 


Whenever one of the Federal agencies in- 
tends to institute a cease-and-desist pro- 
ceeding or a suspension or removal proceed- 
ing (other than one based on a felony charge 
or conviction) in a matter involving a State- 
chartered institution, S. 3158 requires that 
the appropriate State supervisory authority 
must be given notice of the agency’s intent 
to do so and must be advised of the grounds 
therefor. The State supervisory authority 
must be given an appropriate time (specified 
in the notice) to take satisfactory corrective 
action, and only after the expiration of this 
period may the Federal agency institute the 
proceedings. 


HISTORY OF THE LEGISLATION 


On March 29, 1966, the administration 
presented a draft bill in a letter signed by the 
Secretary of the Treasury, the Chairman of 
the Board of Governors of the Federal Re- 
serve System, the Chairman of the Federal 
Home Loan Bank Board, and the Chairman 
of the Federal Deposit Insurance Corpora- 
tion, which was introduced by the chairman 
and ranking minority member of the com- 
mittee, by request. The letter urged early 
approval of the proposal. 

Hearings were started promptly, and 12 
witness were heard on April 4, 5, 7, 12, and 
14, 1966. During these hearings it became 
evident that the important issues involved 
could not be fully explored by the affected 
institutions and their representatives, and 
the hearings were therefore postponed to 
provide further time for study, At that 
time the chairman made the following state- 
ment of the considerations which led to this 
postponement: 

“We have here a difficult and delicate 
problem of reconciling conflicting interests— 
on one hand, the interests of depositors and 
savers who have their money in these insured 
institutions, the interests of well-run banks 
and savings and loan associations who con- 
tribute substantial premiums to the reserve 
funds of the insuring agencies, and the in- 
terests of the Government which under- 
writes the insuring agencies—in preventing 
irresponsible or even criminal individuals 
from looting or otherwise wrecking insured 
banks and savings and loan associations 
through improper activities; on the other 
hand, the interests of insured banks and sav- 
ings and loan associations and their officials 
in receiving fair treatment from the Govern- 
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ment, and in receiving a reasonable degree 
of protection from Government actions 
which might at times, for one reason or an- 
other, generate into arbitrary, capricious, 
and overbearing tactics. 

“Each of these interests deserves full and 
fair consideration.” 

Hearings were resumed on May 17, 18, and 
19, 1966, and 10 additional witnesses were 
heard. In addition, letters and statements 
were received from many additional insti- 
tutions and trade associations. 

Thereafter an effort was made to prepare 
a revision of the proposed bill which would 
accomplish the objectives described by the 
chairman, and would meet with general sat- 
isfaction in the Government agencies and 
the institutions affected and their represent- 
atives. These efforts resulted in a committee 
print draft dated July 22, 1966. The princi- 
pal changes effected by this draft were (1) to 
restrict the cases in which suspension and 
removal orders could be issued to those in- 
volving personal dishonesty, (2) to require 
the Federal agencies in cases involving State- 
chartered institutions to notify State super- 
visory agencies and give th an opportu- 
nity to take corrective action, and (3) to re- 
quire the Comptroller of the Currency—the 
only supervisory agency consisting of a 
single official rather than a Board—to obtain 
the approval of the Federal Reserve Board 
before instituting a proceeding to suspend 
or remove an officer of a national bank. 

This draft was considered at an executive 
session of the Subcommittee on Financial 
Institutions on August 2, 1966. The bill was 
reported to the full committee, with amend- 
ments. The principal amendment was to 
delete the provision requiring the Comptrol- 
ler of the Currency to get the approval of the 
Federal Reserve Board before instituting a 
suspension or removal proceeding, and in- 
stead to go back to the principle of the 
present law—section 30 of the Banking Act 
of 1933—and to continue the existing pro- 
vision authorizing removal of national bank 
officials by the Federal Reserve Board. Two 
changes were made in section 30—it was 
limited to national banks, with State mem- 
ber banks being subject to the new provi- 
sions of the bill applicable to insured non- 
member banks and savings and loan asso- 
ciations, and a power to suspend was added. 
An amendment proposed by Senator THUR- 
MOND was also adopted, requiring the notice 
to be given to the State supervisory author- 
ity to set forth specifically the specific time 
provided for him to take corrective action. 
The result of the subcommittee action was 
set forth in a committee print dated August 
5, 1966. 

The full committee reviewed this bill at its 
meeting on August 16, 1966, and the bill was 
ordered reported to the Senate, after a 
further amendment was adopted. Under the 
subcommittee version of the bill, removals of 
national bank officers, governed by section 30 
of the Banking Act of 1933, would be con- 
sidered under different standards and pro- 
cedures than State banks and savings and 
loan associations. The committee felt this 
was not desirable, and amended the bill so 
as to provide that the standards and pro- 
cedures for suspensions and removals would 
be the same as those for State banks and 
savings and Joan associations. The commit- 
tee retained, however, the principle that the 
agency delegated to exercise the power to 
suspend or remove national bank officials 
should be the Federal Reserve Board, with 
the Comptroller of the Currency sitting as a 
member of the Board and casting a vote on 
these national bank suspension and removal 
cases. 

THE NEED FOR THE LEGISLATION 

The reasons for the proposals embodied in 
S. 3158 were clearly expressed in the letter of 
March 29, 1966, signed by the Secretary of 
the Treasury, the Chairman of the Board of 
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Governors of the Federal Reserve System, the 
Chairman of the Federal Home Loan Bank 
Board and the Chairman of the Federal De- 
posit Insurance Corporation: 

“The continued economic growth of this 
country is clearly dependent upon the exist- 
ence of financially sound and capably 
managed private lending institutions. The 
great majority, by far, of the financial in- 
stitutions affected by this bill are soundly 
managed and operated. However, our fi- 
nancial system has not been entirely free 
from supervisory problems, and unlawful, 
unsound, or irregular practices have appeared 
in some cases. Even though few in number, 
improperly conducted institutions could 
cause public concern that might extend to 
the entire industry. In such cases, it is 
essential that the Federal supervisory 
agencies have the statutory and adminis- 
trative facility to move quickly and effec- 
tively to require adherence to the law and 
cessation and correction of unsafe of im- 
proper practices. 

“Existing remedies have proven inadequate. 
On the one hand they may be too severe for 
many situations, such as taking custody of 
an institution or terminating its insured 
status. On the other they may be so time 
consuming and cumbersome that substantial 
injury occurs to the institution before re- 
medial action is effected.” 

The testimony at the hearings, by the ad- 
ministration witnesses and by many other 
witnesses, fully supported the position taken 
in this letter. 

The vital importance of sound and effec- 
tive systems of banks and sayings and loan 
associations to the continued economic 
growth of the country is clear. The bank- 
ing system is a fundamental part of our 
monetary system and the Nation’s $130 bil- 
lion of demand deposits represents the prin- 
cipal element in the Nation’s money supply. 
Banks and savings and loan associations are 
among the principal financial intermediaries 
of the Nation, holding about $300 billion in 
savings and channeling some $30 billion of 
new savings each year into homebuilding 
and other productive fields. 

The great majority of banks and savings 
and loan associations are soundly managed 
and operated. Of the 14,000 commercial 
banks, the 500 mutual savings banks and 
the 6,000 savings and loan associations, since 
the beginning of 1962 there have been only 
26 involuntary closings, although some 
mergers have occurred for supervisory 
reasons, and other extraordinary actions 
have been taken to avoid other failures. 
Clearly our bank and savings loan systems 
are sound and healthy. 

However, like all human institutions, our 
banks and savings and loan associations, and 
those interested in them, have from time to 
time been the victims of careless or irre- 
Sponsible individuals or, on extremely rare 
occasions, outright criminals. Furthermore, 
the present monetary situation with the ex- 
traordinary demands for credit far outrun- 
ning the available supply, the resulting up- 
ward pressure on interest rates and the con- 
sequent compulsion to obtain high yields, 
often at the risk of loss—have imposed an 
unusual burden on all financial institu- 
tions. It is not surprising that there have 
been in recent months a few very substan- 
tial involuntary liquidations and a few 
forced mergers. 

The Federal supervisory agencies in vary- 
ing degrees have been seriously handicapped 
in their efforts to prevent irresponsible and 
undesirable practices by deficiencies in the 
statutory remedies. Experience has often 
demonstrated that the remedies now avall- 
able to the Federal supervisory agencies are 
not only too drastic for use in many cases, 
but are also too cumbersome to bring about 
prompt correction and promptness is very 
often vitally important. 
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In his testimony before your committee 
on the proposed bill, Chairman K. A. Ran- 
dall, of the Federal Deposit Insurance Cor- 
poration demonstrated this point: 

“The only ultimate corrective action which 
the Corporation may take under existing law 
is to institute a proceeding under the Fed- 
eral Deposit Insurance Act to terminate the 
insured status of the bank for engaging in 
‘continued’ unsafe and unsound practices 
or violations of law or regulations on the part 
of the bank or its officers or directors. This 
is a lengthy and time-consuming proceeding 
which involves notice to the bank or its 
offending officers or directors, an opportunity 
for making corrections during the 120-day 
period, an opportunity for a hearing, and a 
final notice of termination to become effec- 
tive at a later date after issuance.” 

The Federal Home Loan Bank Board de- 
rives its enforcement authority from two 
different sources, section 5(d) of the Home 
Owners’ Loan Act of 1933, and section 407 of 
the National Housing Act. In the case of 
Federal associations, the Board's enforcement 
authority is limited to a proceeding under 
section 5(d)(1) to require the correction of 
violations of law or regulations, or a proceed- 
ing under section 5(d)(2) for the appoint- 
ment of a conservator or receiver for the as- 
sociation. Section 5(d)(1) provides for an 
administrative hearing, and, in the absence 
of a special statutory review procedure, a 
party may obtain initial court review of a 
final order in a U.S. district court, followed 
by an appeal to a court of appeals, etc. How- 
ever, within 30 days after service of notice 
upon it of alleged violations, the association 
may waive the administrative hearing and 
submit the controversy to a U.S. district 
court. The ensuing trial de novo can be a 
long-drawn-out process, and in one such 
case 3 years were spent in motions and ex- 
tended pretrial discovery procedures. In 
short, section 50d) (1) is ill suited to secur- 
ing prompt correction of irregular practices 
or unsafe operations. 

The only immediately effective remedy 
available to the Board is to take custody of a 
Federal association under section 5(d) (2) 
of the Home Owners’ Loan Act. Such action 
is, of course, a drastic remedy and is em- 
ployed only as a last resort. But where man- 
agement is uncooperative, it is the only 
means by which the Board may minimize 
losses by putting an immediate stop to vio- 
lations of law or improper practices. Present 
law provides no other protection against in- 
creased losses caused by the continuation of 
such violations or practices while time-con- 
suming enforcement proceedings are in 
progress. 

Section 407 of the National Housing Act, 
the enforcement section for all insured in- 
stitutions, is also inadequate since the only 
enforcement power is the Board’s authority 
to terminate an institution’s insured status. 
This is a lengthy and time-consuming pro- 
ceeding which involves notice to the institu- 
tion, an opportunity to make corrections 
during the 120-day period, and opportunity 
for a hearing. Such proceedings can con- 
sume months, if not years. During this time 
the losses of an institution can multiply. 
Even if termination is finally achieved, there 
remains 2 years of continuing coverage of the 
institution’s insured accounts existing on 
the effective date of termination. During 
such period, the Insurance Corporation is 
without any further remedy to prevent in- 
creased losses, no matter what the conduct 
of those in control of the institution or the 
additional losses that might be incurred. 

The committee concluded that the admin- 
istration’s request for additional flexible and 
effective supervisory powers should be 
granted, within carefully guarded limits, in 
order to make sure that our banks and sav- 
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ings and loan associations would continue to 
serve the Nation effectively and well. 


DUAL FINANCIAL SYSTEMS 


The committee was concerned with the 
effect of this bill upon the dual banking sys- 
tem and the dual savings and loan system, 
each consisting of nationally chartered in- 
stitutions and State-chartered institutions, 
with the majority of the State-chartered in- 
stitutions haying the benefit of Federal in- 
surance and many of them the benefit of 
membership in either the Federal Reserve 
System or the Federal Home Loan Bank Sys- 
tem. The committee did not wish to take 
any action which would do violence to the 
balance between State and Federal functions 
and responsibilities which underlies the dual 
banking system and the dual savings and 
loan system. On the contrary, the commit- 
tee was in full agreement with the statement 
made by the chairman in his remarks before 
the National Association of Supervisors of 
State Banks at Williamsburg, Va., quoted in 
the hearings: 

“The duties and powers of the Federal Re- 
serve Board and the FDIC are broad and 
sweeping. They must be in order to carry 
out their functions. But neither they nor 
the State member and insured banks nor 
the State bank supervisors should ever for- 
get for one moment that the State banks are 
chartered by the States, and are operated 
under State laws, and are responsible first 
and foremost to the officials of the States 
which created them.” 

Accordingly, the committee endorsed the 
proposal that in any case involving a State 
bank or a State savings and loan association 
(except for the virtually routine suspensions 
and removals based on charges or convictions 
for a felony involving dishonesty or breach 
of trust), the appropriate State supervisory 
authority must be notified and must be given 
an opportunity, during a reasonable time un- 
der the circumstances, to take effective cor- 
rective action—or to convince the Federal 
agency it is mistaken if the State supervisory 
authority thinks this is the case. 

In addition to the protection against ar- 
bitrary and oppressive action which this 
provides for the benefit of the institutions 
and individuals affected, this provision con- 
stitutes a significant recognition in Federal 
statutes of the importance of the powers and 
responsibilities of the State supervisory au- 
thorities in our dual financial systems. 

The committee considers that the bill em- 
phasizes the role of the State chartering and 
supervisory authorities, and in no way les- 
sens the status of these State authorities. 


SUSPENSIONS AND REMOVALS LIMITED TO CASES 
INVOLVING PERSONAL DISHONESTY 


Under S. 3158, as introduced, a director or 
officer of a bank or savings and loan associa- 
tion could be suspended or removed if he— 
“has committed any violation of law, rule, 
or regulation, or of a cease-and-desist order 
which has become final, or has engaged or 
participated in any unsafe or unsound prac- 
tice in connection with the bank/association, 
or has committed or engaged in any act, 
omission, or practice which constitutes a 
breach of his fiduciary duty as such director 
or officer, and the agency/Board determines 
that the bank/association has suffered or will 
probably suffer substantial financial loss or 
other damage or that the interests of its de- 
positors/savings account holders could be 
seriously prejudiced by reason of such viola- 
tion or practice or breach of fiduciary duty.” 

Many of the terms in this provision are 
far from clear. Violations of regulations 
may be major or they may be minor and 
technical. “Unsafe” and “unsound” have no 
definite or fixed meaning. What “could” 
prejudice the interests of depositors or savers 
may not be clear. While the committee rec- 
ognized that if these terms were strictly con- 
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strued, they might provide satisfactory re- 
sults, the committee was also convinced that 
a broad construction of these terms might 
result in the issuance of suspension or re- 
moval orders on the basis of nothing more 
than a difference of opinion about the most 
debatable of management problems. 

The committee did not think it desirable 
to leave any opening for such a result. As 
indicated below, the power to suspend or 
remove an officer or director of a bank or 
savings and loan association is an extraor- 
dinary power, which can do great harm to 
the individual affected and to his institution 
and to the financial system as a whole. It 
must be strictly limited and carefully 
guarded. 

Accordingly, the committee adopted lan- 
guage which, in addition to the above re- 
quirements, imposes the further requirement 
that the violation or practice must be “one 
involving personal dishonesty on the part of 
such director or officer." 

With this limitation, and with the oppor- 
tunity given to seek judicial review of sus- 
pension or remoyal orders, together with the 
amendment requiring the hearing on such a 
case to be private unless both the agency and 
the individual agree that it should be public, 
the committee concluded that the danger of 
abuse of the power has been reduced to the 
minimum. 


THE COMPTROLLER OF THE CURRENCY 


The Comptroller of the Currency, who also 
has the more descriptive but less historic 
title of Administrator of National Banks, is 
the only one of the four supervisory agen- 
cies which consists of a single individual— 
a corporation sole. The problems involved in 
delegating the vital quasi-judicial function 
of suspending or removing directors or officers 
of national banks to a single official—as dis- 
tinguished from a body of men—gave the 
committee much concern. 

Under existing law, the Comptroller has no 
explicit statutory authority to suspend or 
remove directors or officers of national banks, 
though the general chartering and super- 
visory powers conferred on him in order to 
enable him to carry out his duty to main- 
tain and strengthen a sound, effective, and 
progressive national bank system now en- 
able him, when necessary, to accomplish this 
result in most instances, these powers would 
not be affected in any way by the bill. 

The existing law—section 30 of the Bank- 
ing Act of 1933 (12 U.S.C. 77)—provides that 
if a director or officer of a national bank con- 
tinues to violate any law relating to the bank 
or continues unsafe or unsound practices in 
conducting the business of the bank, after 
having been warned by the Comptroller to 
discontinue such violations or practices, the 
Comptroller may certify the facts to the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board, which, after notice and 
hearings, may remove the director or officer. 
In 1933 when this provision was enacted, the 
Secretary of the Treasury and the Comp- 
troller of the Currency were members of the 
Board of Governors and therefore were able 
to participate in the deliberations and deci- 
sions of the Board on these cases. In 1935, 
however, the Secretary and the Comptroller 
were removed from the Board. The provi- 
sion has seldom if ever been used in recent 
years in the case of national banks, and the 
Comptroller of the Currency has advised the 
committee that he considers it completely 
unworkable. 

The duty and responsibility of suspending 
or removing bank officials is a quasi-judicial 
function of the highest delicacy, requiring 
the most careful balancing of the interests 
of the institutions and officials involved, on 
the one hand, and the interests of the de- 
positors, savers, borrowers, and the Govern- 
ment and the public generally on the other 
hand. To permit suspensions and removals 
without thorough consideration would be 
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unfair to the institutions and officers in- 
volyed. Any procedure which would permit 
this would have a harmful effect on the 
banking system itself and on depositors, bor- 
rowers, and the public. On the other hand, 
to permit persons who violate banking laws 
and regulations or who engage in unsafe and 
unsound practices to remain in responsible 
positions in banks and savings and loan asso- 
ciations, handling other people's money 
under special licenses granted by the Gov- 
ernment in the public interest, is equally 
contrary to the interests of depositors, bor- 
rowers, and the public. 

The committee came to the conclusion 
that it would be better to have this difficult 
and delicate quasi-judicial task entrusted to 
the collective judgment of a group of officials 
rather than to a single official. Accordingly, 
the committee decided to follow the prece- 
dent established by the Banking Act of 1933 
and leave the power of suspension or removal 
of directors and officers of national banks in 
the Federal Reserve Board. The committee 
took cognizance of the disadvantages of the 
present statute which requires the Comp- 
troller of the Currency were members of the 
action by an independent agency, outside the 
office of the Comptroller and the Treasury 
Department in which the Comptroller's office 
is located. For this reason the committee 
again went back to the precedents in exist- 
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ence in 1938 and made the Comptroller of 
the Currency a member of the Board of 
Governors of the Federal Reserve System, 
with power to vote, in cases of suspension or 
removal of, directors and officers of national 
banks. 


PRIVILEGE OF THE FLOOR 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that on next 
Monday, August 22, 1966, when the Sen- 
ate resumes consideration of S. 3158, that 
all members of the staff of the Commit- 
tee on Banking and Currency may have 
the privilege of the floor, in order to be 
of assistance to Senators. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, itis so ordered. 


ADJOURNMENT UNTIL MONDAY 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, in 
accordance with the order ‘previously 
entered, I move that the Senate stand in 
adjournment until Monday next at noon. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 


3 o’clock and 26 minutes p.m.) the Sen- 
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ate adjourned until Monday, August 22, 
1966, at 12 o’clock meridian. 


CONFIRMATIONS 


Executive nominations confirmed by 

the Senate August 19, 1966: 
DIPLOMATIC AND FOREIGN SERVICE 

The following-named Foreign Service offl- 
cers for promotion from the class of career 
ministers to the class indicated: 

To be career ambassadors 

Foy D. Kohler, of Ohio. 

Douglas MacArthur II, of the District of 
Columbia. 

The following-named Foreign Service offi- 
cers for promotion from class 1 to the class 
indicated: 

To be career ministers 

Richard H. Davis, of the District of Colum- 
bia. 

G. McMurtrie Godley, of the District of Co- 
lumbia. 

Marshall Green, of the District of Colum- 
bia. 

William Leonhart, of West Virginia, 

Henry J, Tasca, of the District of Columbia, 

Leonard Unger, of Maryland. 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


REA Financing 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. A. S. MIKE MONRONEY 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, August 19, 1966 


Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, the 
Senate Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry has just completed a week of 
hearings on S. 3720, introduced by Sen- 
ator JOHN SHERMAN COOPER, of Kentucky, 
to provide supplemental financing for 
the rural electric and rural telephone 
systems. I am a cosponsor of that meas- 
ure, which I consider the most important 
proposal in many years designed to as- 
sure the future of the REA cooperatives 
and their continued ability to bring 
modern electric service to millions of 
rural families. 

Senator Cooper, who is a member of 
the Subcommittee on Rural Electrifica- 
tion and Farm Credit, in charge of this 
legislation, appeared as the first witness 
before the subcommittee as it opened 
its hearings on Monday. 

The next day the committee heard 
Secretary of Agriculture Freeman and 
REA Administrator Clapp, who expressed 
their support and endorsed the provisions 
of the Cooper bill. They recommended, 
however, that the intermediate loan rate 
be changed from 3 to 4 percent. 

Because Senator Cooprr’s statement 
reviews the progress of REA, and gives 
the reasons for the development of this 
important proposal, I ask unanimous 
consent that his testimony be printed 
in the Recorp. 


There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD as follows: 

STATEMENT OF SENATOR JOHN SHERMAN 
COOPER, BEFORE THE SENATE SUBCOMMITTEE 
ON RURAL ELECTRIFICATION AND FARM CRED- 
rr oN S. 3337 anv S. 3720, REA SUPPLE- 
MENTAL FINANCING PLAN, AuGusT 15, 1966 


Mr. Chairman and members of the Sub- 
committee on Rural Electrification and Farm 
Credit, I appreciate very much the oppor- 
tunity to appear before the Subcommittee 
this morning to present my views in support 
of the proposal to provide a method of sup- 
plemental financing for the rural electric co- 
operatives, as this Subcommittee begins its 
consideration of S. 3337 and S. 3720. 

Earlier this year, on May 10, Senator Bass 
and I introduced S. 3337, to provide supple- 
mental financing for the rural electric and 
rural telephone systems, in which we were 
joined by 28 other Members of the Sen- 
ate. 

Since that time, as I stated in the Sen- 
ate Friday, the House Committee on Agri- 
culture has held hearings on similar bills 
designed to accomplish the same purpose, 
and during the course of its meetings, the 
House Subcommittee on Conservation and 
Credit, of which Congressman Poacs is chair- 
man, developed a modified bill. The modi- 
fication incorporates provisions submitted 
or approved by the Rural Electrification Ad- 
ministration, which are also acceptable to 
the National Rural Electric Cooperative As- 
sociation. I believe it would be correct to 
say that the modified bill almost wholly 
resolves the differences between the earlier 
e N and Poage or Bass-Cooper 

8. 

Because it seemed to me that testimony 
could be more constructively directed to the 
modified bill, which evidently represents a 
broad area of agreement at least among the 
supoprters of the REA program, I thought 
it would be helpful to have the supplemental 
REA financing proposal before the Subcom- 
mittee in this form. When officials of the 
NRECA came to my office and asked that I 


consider introducing such a bill in the Sen- 
ate, I discussed this suggestion with Senator 
TALMADGE, Chairman of this Subcommittee, 
and Congressman Poacr, who agreed that 
it could serve to make more productive the 
Senate hearings and avoid plowing old 
ground, 

Therefore, on Friday, I introduced S. 3720 
for myself and on behalf of Senator Bass, 
who was not able to be in the Senate at 
that time. Our bill is the same as the 
modified House Committee bill, except that 
it maintains the interest rate for intermediate 
loans at 3 percent, as provided in S. 3337. 

I thought it important to have the bill 
printed and formally before this Subcom- 
mittee today as hearings begin, and was not 
able to be in touch with every Senator who 
may be interested in this proposal. How- 
ever, Senator Bass and I are glad that 23 
other Members of the Senate, all of whom are 
among the sponsors of the original bill, S. 
3337, are also sponsors of the modified bill, 
S. 3720. 

I 


Before discussing the need for Congress to 
act by providing a means to supplement the 
existing financing of rural electric and rural 
telephone systems through annual Federal 
appropriations of 2 percent REA loan funds, 
I should like to review briefly my own interest 
in this subject. 

I have supported the REA program since 
I first came to the Senate in 1946. Not all 
remember those earlier days now, but I recall 
standing at night on a hill outside Somerset, 
Kentucky, looking down upon the lights of 
the town, and noticing that the countryside 
was dark—for the farmers and those outside 
of town could not get light and power. Since 
1935, when the REA was established, it has 
become a vital part of the great change that 
has come over agriculture and rural life, as 
the entire nation has grown and developed. 
That growth and development will continue, 
as our country continues to change and move 
forward. 

It has been my pleasure to work with the 
officers and directors and members of local 
rural electric cooperatives in Kentucky, of 
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the statewide Kentucky RECC and, from time 
to time, with officials of the Rural Electrifica- 
tion Administration and the United States 
Department of Agriculture. Of course, the 
Congress and the Senate annually provide 
funds for the REA program, which I have 
supported, and this Committee and the Agri- 
cultural Subcommittee of the Senate Appro- 
priations Committee have regularly consid- 
ered problems which haye arisen in this field, 
including the level and priority of financing. 

A little more than 8 years ago, I had the 
privilege of addressing the 16th annual meet- 
ing of the National Rural Electric Coopera- 
tive Association. At that time, before much 
thought had been given to the need for sup- 
plemental financing and when it was being 
said that no change could be made in the 
2 percent federal loans, I described the TVA 
Self-Financing Act—which I had proposed to 
President Eisenhower in 1954 and intro- 
duced, and which later became law in 1959. 
I pointed out then that the immediate and 
urgent problem both of TVA and REA was 
assurance of finances securing funds and 
authority to supply the increasing needs of 
the people and the areas they serve—and are 
committed to serve.” 

Representing the agricultural State of Ken- 
tucky, I am proud that the Kentucky asso- 
ciation of Rural Electric Cooperatives, as 
early as 1960, was the first State organiza- 
tiom to propose a study of additional sources 
of REA financing which would not neces- 
sarily be limited to the 2-percent loans from 
treasury funds. 

Earlier this year, it was my pleasure to 
again address the annual meeting of the 
NRECA, in Las Vegas on February 14, speak- 
ing particularly to the supplemental financ- 
ing proposal developed over the last 3 years 
by that Association and submitted for the 
approval of its members at that time. So, I 
do feel that I bring to this subject some back- 
ground of acquaintance and interest. 


Ir 


At Las Vegas, where I spoke with REA Ad- 
ministrator Clapp and officers of the National 
and State associations of rural electric co- 
operatives, I did urge the cooperatives to con- 
sider and approve such a plan—pointing out 
that the Congress could not act until the 
cooperatives themselves had agreed upon a 
sound proposal. The convention did adopt 
the resolution approving the supplemental 
financing proposal, and two months later, on 
April 13th, Secretary Freeman sent the Ad- 
ministration bill to the Congress. 

Senator Bass and I then introduced S. 3337 
on May 10, upon which the full Senate Com- 
mittee on Agriculture and Forestry on my 
motion later asked its Subcommittee on 
Rural Electrification and Farm Credit to hold 
these hearings. The purpose and general 
plan of S. 3337 was the same as the Admin- 
istration proposal, but it was in the form 
preferred at that time by the NRECA—to 
carry out the plan it had developed and had 
approved by its members in Las Vegas, and 
I may say supported fully by the Wo's in 
my own State. 

As the Committee knows, there are other 
bills presently being considered by the House 
Subcommittee, and to which I assume testi- 
mony before this Committee may also make 
reference. These include H.R. 1400, intro- 
duced on March 24 by the Chairman of the 
House Subcommittee, Mr. Poace, similar in 
most respects to S. 3337; the Administration 
bill as introduced by Chairman CooLey on 
May 3, H.R. 14837; and a much more limited 
bill introduced last week by Congressman 
Harvey, H.R. 16896. The only other Senate 
bill is S. 3720 which I introduced Friday and 
have already mentioned. 

Because these proposals differ in detail 
and will be the subject of expert testimony 
before this Committee, which will later con- 
sider specific provisions after hearing wit- 
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nesses this week on the need for such legis- 
lation, I would like to direct my own remarks 
to the basic objectives of (1) maintaining the 
service and existence of the rural electric sys- 
tems, (2) financing the growing power de- 
mands of their consumers, and (3) enabling 
the rural electric systems to take steps to- 
ward independence and self-sufficiency and 
away from complete dependence on annual 
federal appropriations of 2-percent REA loan 
funds, 
mr 


The record of REA is familiar to members 
of this Committee. The purpose of the REA 
has been to bring light and power to rural 
areas without central station service—towns 
under 1,500 population, and farms which 
until REA had to fire up the Delco plant if 
they had power at all. Without REA, light 
and power would never have come to some 
farmers, and in all rural areas would have 
been delayed. The stated continuing objec- 
tive of the rural electric cooperatives is to 
“provide the electric service required by their 
consumers under rates and conditions com- 
parable to those available in urban commu- 
nities.” Area service is required of these bor- 
rowers—who have magnificently accom- 
plished the difficult task of reaching 3 ½ con- 
sumers per mile of line at revenues of only 
$516 per mile of line, compared to utilities 
having 30 or 40 customers and revenues of $7 
or $8,000 per mile of line. 

Since the Rural Electrification Act of 1936, 
over $5 billion advanced in loan funds to 
nearly 1,000 cooperatives and other borrow- 
ers has brought modern service to 5½ million 
consumers in 46 States. In my own State of 
Kentucky, in contrast to that small band of 
8,000 farmers who enjoyed electricity in 1936, 
26 cooperatives now distribute power over 
57,000 miles of line to 313,142 rural consum- 
ers. No Kentucky borrower is in default; 
they have paid nearly $100 million in prin- 
cipal and interest on their loans. It is this 
record of successful operation and financial 
integrity which now makes feasible the care- 
fully developed plan for supplemental 
financing contained in S. 3720. 
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The central fact on which this supplemen- 
tal REA financing proposal rests—which has 
brought the cooperatives to seek authority 
beyond the 2-percent government loans, and 
which brings the issue of new REA legisla- 
tion before this Committee for the first time 
in many years—is the growing use of power 
in our country. 

Rural consumers are no different from 
their urban neighbors. They constantly re- 
quire more power—for household appliances, 
TV, air conditioning, home freezers, modern 
heating, and the rest. At the same time, 
electricity has enabled farmers, in face of the 
diminishing supply of farm labor, to install 
machinery and operate efficiently so as to 
continue to supply the American people with 
ample food at fair prices. 

To get an idea of the problem, in 1935 only 
40 kilowatt hours per month were required 
for the average farm. Today the average 
load for farm and residential non-farm con- 
sumers is 478 kw hours per month—and 
this will grow. The root of the need of the 
rural electric cooperatives for assured capital 
is this growing demand for electricity, and 
the consequent necessity of maintaining the 
orderly development of rural electric systems. 
These power demands must be financed, and 
are entitled to be financed, just as the growth 
of private utilities must be financed. 

For example, I understand that the coun- 
try’s private utilities plan to spend over $100 
billion to expand their own facilities in the 
next 15 years—more than doubling their 
present capital investment of $70 billion— 
just as studies by NRECA and REA estimate 
that $8 billion, in addition to the $5 billion 
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invested to date, will be needed in the next 
15 years to meet power demands within the 
rural electric systems. 

I emphasize this point because I think it 
should be clear from the outset that the 
issue is not who shall serve new areas, or 
whether “public power” shall replace “pri- 
vate power“. 

It is well-known, and it will be often stated 
during these hearings, that rural areas, as 
urban areas were before them, are now almost 
wholly reached by power lines. The areas 
served by cooperative and private systems 
alike are, on the whole, already defined; so 
it is a diversion to state as if it were pertinent 
to this financing proposal that 97 or 98 or 99 
percent of farms now receive central station 
power. 

Rather, the fact is that within the areas 
already defined and served, whether by co- 
operative or private systems, both rural and 
urban power consumption is doubling every 8 
or 10 years. The REA program must take 
into account this fact of our national life, 
just as the utilities do. It must do so, in 
fact, just as do thousands of businesses and 
banks in rural communities, and the great 

tions of the nation as well, when they 
count on sales of electrical appliances to the 
rural market of $1 billion a year and look 
forward to the steady growth of that market, 
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As heavier lines are extended to consumers, 
as the change is made from single phase to 
three phrase service, as the total power re- 
quirements of a system increase—which is 
the experience of all systems, rural and 
urban—its management must arrange to fi- 
nance this investment in progress. With 
respect to the REA systems, I see two possi- 
bilities: 

First, the REA program could continue to 
depend on annual appropriations from the 
treasury of the 2 percent loan funds, as now 
provided by law. This raises, of course, the 
prospect of steadily increasing the annual 
appropriation to a level which should soon 
be double that of recent years. Yet, it is 
not clear that the Administration is willing 
to recommend nor the Congress approve such 
increases. 

We had an example this year, when the 
President’s budget recommended only $220 
million for REA loans, plus $50 million car- 
ried over—or less than one-half the amount 
of the loan applications of some $675 million 
then expected to be on hand at the beginning 
of the fiscal year. The Appropriations Com- 
mittees of the House and Senate know the 
value of the REA program, and it has strong 
support in the Congress. While the budget 
figure was increased to $365 million by the 
House and $375 million by the Senate, that 
amount is nevertheless smaller than the $402 
million originally authorized last year for the 
fiscal 1966 REA loan program. So we have 
this example before us. 

Yet, even without crises such as the war 
in Vietnam, we know that the established 
p have entered a new area of com- 
petition for federal funds. It is evidently 
the intention of this Administration, and I 
belieye inescapably will be the concern of 
future administrations, to give a high prior- 
ity to programs to reach the enormous prob- 
lems of the cities—housing, slum clearance 
and urban renewal, transportation systems, 
water, delinquency, and education. We could 
all give examples, as I have done elsewhere. 

It is this competition for funds which 
leads me to draw the parallel, although it is 
not exact, with the TVA Self-Financing Act 
of 1959—which grew out of the demand for 
growth within the TVA system and finally 
the recognition that Congress had not pro- 
vided and would not provide the increasing 
funds which TVA needed. That Act has 
worked well, with savings to the government 
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and taxpayers of $345 million, and last month 
Was extended by the Congress to provide an 
additional $1 billion of self-financing au- 
thority. 

Similarly, I believe it is the heart of the 
findings of the National Association of Rural 
Electric Cooperatives, and I assume of the 
Rural Electrification Administration itself, 
that even if there were no war, or competi- 
tion from new programs, and even with 
generous financing by the federal govern- 
ment, the REA cooperatives cannot be cer- 
tain that their capital needs will be met by 
federal appropriations. 

Yet, if the annual REA appropriations are 
not sharply increased, and if nothing else 
is done, the rural electric systems could be- 
come obsolescent—their fine record of serv- 
ice could falter, and the national policy and 
the intent of Congress to provide comparable 
electric service in the rural areas could fail. 

It will not fail, because the Congress and 
the country will not abandon millions of 
farm families, thousands of rural commu- 
nities, and the REA program. But I do men- 
tion this prospect because those who have 
opposed REA from the beginning—and who 
now oppose this bill even though it is a step 
in the direction they have urged for years, 
away from complete dependence on govern- 
ment financing—recognize that any growing 
system will either be supplied or starve. 

The second possibility, then, is to find a 
means that will provide the funds needed by 
the rural electric systems to supplement ap- 
propriations by the Congress. 

Cooperatives have no stock to sell, for they 
belong to their user-members. It would be 
difficult or impractical for a cooperative to 
attempt to sell its own securities to private 
investors. It is for this reason that the Con- 
gress has acted with respect to the Production 
Credit Association cooperatives, financed 
through the Intermediate Credit Bank, and 
with respect to the Bank for Cooperatives, 
also within the Farm Credit Administration. 
In these Banks, the Congress has established 
a financial institution which provides the 
necessary link between private investors and 
the cooperative systems in which the invest- 
ment ultimately rests. 

The bank—in this case the Rural Electric 
Bank—through its paid-in capital, through 
its record of sound fiscal operation in issu- 
ing its own securities, and through its ex- 
tension of sound loans timely repaid, gives 
assurance to private investors. It would pool 
the risk of individual loans, offering investors 
confidence in the Bank itself rather than 
dozens of particular situations. Those who 
wish to invest in the great development of 
rural America could do so through their pur- 
chases of the securities of the Rural Electric 
Bank. 

For the rural electric systems, the Bank 
would offer a single source of funds—having 
known policies applicable to all eligible bor- 
rowers and coordinated with the policies of 
the Rural Electrification Administration. 

I emphasize this basic function: that the 
Bank would serve as a conduit through which 
to channel private investment to the rural 
electric systems. It would give the rural 
electric systems which can afford to do so the 
opportunity to utilize private investment, 
and the responsibility of bearing its realistic 
cost. 

The Bank would receive an initial federal 
investment—and it is substantial. But I 
think it puts this matter in perspective to 
say that the entire federal investment would 
represent only a portion of, and actually be 
taken from, the proceeds of loans and in- 
terest being repaid to the federal government 
by the REA systems. 

The money is out on loan now, When re- 
turned to the federal government, it would 
simply be used to purchase stock in the 
Rural Electric Bank. And this federal in- 
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vestment, to provide initial strength to the 
bank, will generate several times that amount 
of private investment. 

The federal investment would gradually 
be replaced by investment of the borrower 
cooperatives themselves in their bank. 
Meanwhile, the federal government could 
share in any dividends paid on Bank stock, 
and under S. 3720, the Appropriations Com- 
mittees could at any time limit the amount 
of the annual federal investment. 


VI 


The purpose of the Rural Electric Bank 
would be to provide capital to those coopera- 
tives which have matured to the point that 
they need not be wholly dependent of 2- 
percent government loans—and we know 
there are many strong and efficient co-ops. 
This additional source of capital would sup- 
plement the appropriated 2-percent loan 
funds, which will continue to be required 
for those cooperatives having high costs in 
reaching sparsely populated areas and to 
meet the purpose of the Rural Electrification 
Act in bringing electricity to areas which 
cannot be reached through the usual 
financing. 

The Rural Electric Bank, as I have said, 
would receive its initial capital through 
investment by the government in its capital 
stock. Repayment by REA co-ops of prin- 
cipal and interest on their existing out- 
standing loans would be used for this pur- 
pose. In this way, not to exceed $50 million 
annually could be invested so that, after 15 
years, a total of up to $750 million annually 
would be available. 

Additional capital would be provided to 
the Bank through the requirement that 
cooperatives obtaining a loan from the Bank 
would invest 5 percent of their loan in bank 
stock—just as farmers invest in their PCA 
when they get a loan. Eligible co-op bor- 
rowers, and individual REA consumers them- 
selves, could also invest in the Bank. 

With this invested capital as security for 
its operations, the Rural Electric Bank would 
then issue debentures to be sold to private 
investors, up to a limit of 8 times the 
amount of the paid-in capital—although at 
first, of course, the ratio would be lower, 
about 3 or 4 times. 

The funds secured in this way by the Rural 
Electric Bank, from the government invest- 
ment of REA loan repayments, and chiefly 
from the sale of its securities to private in- 
vestors, would then be loaned by the Bank 
to rural electric cooperatives. 

The plan calls for two levels of interest 
on the loans made by the Bank. The first 
would be an intermediate rate—3 percent, or 
perhaps 4 percent as recommended by the 
Administration. The second rate of interest, 
for cooperatives in a strong position, would 
reflect the cost of money. 

The Rural Electric Bank would be man- 
aged by a board of directors which would 
include officials of the Department of Agri- 
culture and representatives of the rural elec- 
tric cooperatives. The REA Administrator 
would serve as the chief executive officer or 
Governor of the Bank. As the Federal in- 
vestment was retired over a period of years, 
control would eventually pass into the hands 
of the cooperatives themselves. 

In this way, the plan would maintain the 
present 2-percent loan program for those 
systems that have not yet attained financial 
strength to reach their objectives without 
this source of funds. It would provide 
through the Rural Electric Bank 50-year 
loans at a higher rate, sufficient to attract 
private capital. In short, by treating the 
sound economic growth of the REC's as a 
resource which could attract private invest- 
ment to rural electric systems through the 
Rural Electric Bank, it would provide the 
capital to finance the growing use of elec- 
tricity. 
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Before concluding, I think it would be 
appropriate to list in simplified form the 
principal changes made between S. 3337 and 
S. 3720. The new bill, S. 3720, to which I 
hope the Secretary of Agriculture and off- 
cials of the NRECA will direct their testi- 
mony, provides: 

(a) Federal capitalization of Rural Elec- 
tric Bank up to $750 million, not to exceed 
$50 million a year for 15 years, and subject 
to appropriations limitations; rather than 
up to 81 billion using all net proceeds of loan 
repayments. (Federal capitalization of 
Rural Telephone Bank up to $300 million, 
rather than $500 million.) 

(b) Borrowing power of the Banks not to 
exceed 8 times paid-in capital, rather than 
10 times. 

(c) Dividends to be paid on Class A stock 
held by the United States, at same rate as 
on stock held by co-ops. 

(d) Bank board of 13 members—REA Ad- 
ministrator, 6 named by President, 6 from 
co-ops; rather than 10 directors including 
6 co-op directors having one-half vote each 
until conversion, None of the 6 members 
named by President to be employees of the 
REA, but 3 shall be from USDA, 3 from 
public. 

(e) Conversion to REC borrower control 
when two-thirds of stock is held by bor- 
rowers, rather than one-half. Also, specifies 
that Congress may continue to review opera- 
tions of the Bank after all Class A stock is 
redeemed and retired. 

(f) Criteria for any acquisition using 
Bank loans, and for any G & T loans made 
“to improve the efficiency or financial stabil- 
ity of electric systems”. 

(g) New provision to same purpose as 
appropriations language of recent years, re- 
quiring that prior to initial G & T loan 
from Bank, the borrower advertise for firm 
bids on wholesale power, and a determination 
that cost of power would be less than any 
such bid. 

(h) New provision that total generating 
facilities financed by REA may never exceed 
5 percent of total US capacity. 

(i) Omits the intention to exempt bor- 
rowers from FPC jurisdiction, and the pro- 
vision permitting Bank to make Section 5 
loans (to consumers themselves.) 

While I have tried to present the need for 
supplemental financing and the operation of 
this plan in understandable terms, the pro- 
posal is major legislation and is not simple. 
Details of S. 3720 which may not attract 
public attention could be critical to the 
successful operation of this proposal. It 
presents issues which will be hard fought— 
for they represent not only an opportunity 
for the cooperatives to move toward inde- 
pendence and stand on their own feet, but 
also the chance for others to misread their in- 
tentions, deny their accomplishments, and 
attack their future. 

We know the committee will receive testi- 
mony directed to every provision of these 
bills, and that it will require work to bring 
from this committee and enact the supple- 
mental REA financing system. But the work 
has begun, and I have confidence in the 
legislative process. I know it is the inten- 
tion of the Chairman and all the members 
of this committee to hear and consider all 
views, and I hope very much that with pa- 
tience and the good faith of all concerned 
a practical, constructive and genuinely help- 
ful plan can be adopted. 

It can be a plan which will not only help 
assure the future of rural America as an 
organic part of a growing and developing 
nation, and one which will be a credit to our 
system, but also a plan which will help 
sustain the economic life of thousands of 
other communities and private businesses, 
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including the private utilities, whose pros- 
perity also rests on the undiminished vitality 
of the nation as a whole. 


REA Financing 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN SHERMAN COOPER 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, August 19, 1966 


Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, I am 
very glad that the Senate Committee on 
Agriculture, on which I serve, has held 
hearings on the proposal to provide a 
means of supplemental financing for the 
REA cooperatives, which I introduced in 
the Senate with Senator Bass and others. 

Following my own appearance on Mon- 
day, the Subcommittee on Rural Electri- 
fication and Farm Credit heard the 
senior Senator from Oklahoma, the 
Honorable MIKE MONRONEY. 

Senator Monroney has been a strong 
fighter for the REA program, because 
he knows the accomplishments and un- 
derstands the needs of the rural electric 
systems. I ask unanimous consent that 
his statement before our subcommittee 
be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

STATEMENT BY SENATOR A. S. MIKE MONRONEY, 
BEFORE THE SUBCOMMITTEE ON AGRICUL- 
TURAL CREDIT AND RURAL ELECTRIFICATION OF 
THE SENATE COMMITTEE ON AGRICULTURE 
AND FORESTRY, ON THE ESTABLISHMENT OF 
RURAL ELECTRIC AND RURAL NE 
BANKS 
Of all the imaginative projects in the pub- 

lic interest begun in this century, few faced 

difficulties more complicated than those over- 
come in bringing light and electricity to 
rural America. Few social and economic re- 
forms have been as successful as the rural 
electrification program. It is a story re- 

counted with pride by Presidents and a 

reality looked upon with envy by the leaders 

of many nations whose rural people still are 
without light and electric power. 

This success was achieved by the dedicated 
efforts of thousands of rural Americans who 
formed non-profit cooperatives in almost 
every State of the union and went about 
doing what the private utilities had always 
said was impossible. These member-owned 
cooperatives built the lines and strung the 
wires that stretched across the prairies and 
over the hills into the homes and barns of our 
farm families. 

They accomplished the impossible and 
their achievement is one which President 
Johnson praised in the speech he gave at 
Johns Hopkins University last year, when he 
said: 

“In the countryside where I was born, and 
where I live, I have seen the night illumi- 
nated, and the kitchen warmed, and the 
home heated, where once the cheerless night 
and the ceaseless cold held sway. And all 
this happened because electricity came to our 
area along the humming wires of the REA. 
Electrification of the countryside—yes, that, 
too, is impressive.” 

In 1935 only 11 per cent of all farms in the 
United States had electric service. In my 
own State less than three per cent of the 
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farms had electric service in 1935. 
over 98 per cent have the benefit of it. 

Through the REA’s the countryside has 
been energized. The soundness of the 
original concept—the ability of the electric 
cooperatives to meet their obligations to re- 
pay the substantial federal investment in 
them—has been proven. In Oklahoma no 
borrower from the Rural Electrification Ad- 
ministration is overdue in its payments. The 
nationwide record of REA repayment is better 
than that of most private lending institu- 
tions. The success of the program is 
‘unchallenged. 

But even though the cooperatives have 
been successful in fulfilling the purposes for 
which they were created and have met their 
financial and public service obligations, they 
now face a crisis. No permanent long range 
solution has been found to meet their con- 
tinuing and increasing financial needs. The 
financial crisis which exists is caused in large 
part by the very success of the cooperative 
program. 

Despite increasing power demands by their 
consumers and an increase in the total num- 
ber of consumers, the REA’s still serve 
predominantly sparsely populated areas. 
Throughout the nation as a whole the density 
on REA borrowers’ system is only 3.5 con- 
sumers per mile of line and the average 
annual revenue is only $516 per mile. In 
Oklahoma, the figures are only 2.3 consumers 
per mile and $321 in revenue. In some of 
the western states the consumer density 
and revenues per mile are even lower. This 
contrasts with the 34 consumers per mile 
of Class A and B investor-owned utili- 
ties with average revenues of $7,820 per mile. 
The cooperatives’ cost of providing service 
is, therefore, greater, even though they have 
enjoyed certain tax benefits and low interest 
rate loans from the federal government. 

Because the cooperatives have enjoyed 
these advantages, they have been subjected 
to constant criticism from the private utili- 
ties and their stockholders. REA critics over- 
look or ignore the importance of electric 
power to the American farmer, whose fan- 
tastic production of food and fiber is actually 
the principal weapon in the arsenal of the 
free world. Their criticism, however, can- 
not detract from the important public service 
the cooperatives have provided during the 
past 30 years, nor can it legitimately be used 
as an argument against providing them a 
means to obtain capital for necessary im- 
provements in their facilities. 

The issue before the Committee is what 
role the cooperatives will have in providing 
needed electric and telephone service to 
rural America. I think they have played a 
vital role up to now. These programs have 
been so successful that no one can deny 
them a part to play in the future. 

The goal of this pending legislation should 
be the attainment of economic and financial 
self-sufficiency. Although the cooperatives 
are well on their way toward maturity, they 
have not reached it yet. It will be neces- 
sary, therefore, to establish a supplemental 
financing such as proposed here. This will 
make much-needed funds available now to 
the cooperatives and at the same time en- 
able them over the long pull to become self- 
sufficient. 

Until that time the cooperatives will need 
interim financing at intermediate interest 
rates and at the more favorable rate now 
available. The power demands on their sys- 
tems have almost doubled in the past 10 
years. In 1955 the average monthly con- 
sumer consumption was 242 kilowatt hours 
per month. By 1965, the average consump- 
tion rose to 479 kilowatt hours per month. 
In the late thirties, the average monthly 
consumption was less than 40 kilowatt 
hours. 


Today 
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Demand has also increased as cities and 
suburbs have spread into areas previously 
inhabited by the farm population only. Now 
that the demand has increased and the 
population has shifted into cooperative serv» 
ice areas, the cooperatives must be given the 
opportunity and the means to provide the 
needed service. 

The establishment of a rural electric bank 
and a rural telephone bank, along the lines 
of the financing institutions under the con- 
trol of the Farm Credit Administration, will 
give the cooperatives the interim supple- 
mental financing they need. These will be- 
come permanent financial institutions from 
which the REA’s can ultimately obtain all 
their capital needs. 

The private utilities have opposed the co- 

operative program and are fearful of further 
encroachment into private utility service 
areas. As I indicated earlier, I believe the 
criticism is unjustified. I believe such fears 
are e ted. 
Most of the so-called rural electric co- 
operative competition has occurred because 
of the farmers’ increasing electric energy de- 
mands and the shift in population. I believe 
the boundaries of REA service areas should 
continue to be set by State and local govern- 
ments, but I do not believe that cooperatives 
should be kicked out of a previously sparsely 
populated area just because population has 
increased and energy demands have grown to 
the point where private utilities now see a 
profitable market. 

Mr. Chairman, I am a co-sponsor of S. 3337, 
the bill introduced by Senators Bass and 
Cooper on May 10 and co-sponsored by 28 
Senators. Over the weekend I have studied 
the bill introduced by Senator Cooper on 
Friday. I believe the bill is a reasonable 
compromise between S. 3337 and the pro- 
posals made by the Administration. Sena- 
tor Cooper’s bill also contains limitations on 
the lending power of the electric bank which 
I believe provide adequate protection for the 
private utilities that have objected so stren- 
uously to the concept of the bank. 

I endorse Senator Cooper’s bill and com- 
pliment him on the fine work he has done 
to resolve the questions which have been 
raised about the establishment of rural elec- 
tric and telephone banks, 

The private utilities have expressed con- 
siderable concern about generation and 
transmission cooperatives and the possibility 
of unlimited expansion with the additional 
lending power available under the rural elec- 
tric bank, This concern should be placed in 
proper perspective. 

In the first place, only 31 per cent of the 
money lent by the Rural Electrification Ad- 
ministration has gone for generation and 
transmission facilities. 

Second, these loans have been made only 
when cooperatives have been unable to pur- 
chase an adequate and dependable supply of 
power, when power costs would be reduced, 
or when the security and effectiveness of the 
cooperative system has been threatened. 

Third, the cooperatives purchase more than 
35 per cent of their power directly from pri- 
vate utilities. This means that the subsidies 
which REA’s have received have been of sub- 
stantial benefit also to the private power in- 
dustry. In fiscal 1965 this amounted to 121 
million dollars in direct purchases from the 
private companies. 

And fourth, the G & T cooperatives which 
some private utility spokesmen seem to view 
as a socialistic threat generate only about 
one per cent of the total kilowatt hours gen- 
erated in the United States. They account 
for only about one percent of the revenues 
derived from the sale of such energy. 

Under Senator Coorsr’s bill the generating 
capacity of G & T cooperatives is limited to 
5 per cent of the total electric generating ca- 
pacity in the United States. Senator COOPER'S 
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bill also limits the cumulative size of any 
acquisition of electric facilities by coopera- 
tives to 5,000 non-rural connections, In ad- 
dition, no loan may be made toa G & T 
cooperative which would displace power sup- 
plied by private companies unless the co- 
operative has advertised for bids for the 
power supply it needs and unless the cost of 
the power under the proposed loan to the 
cooperative is lower than the cost of power 
under the lowest bid submitted. 

With these restrictions I firmly believe 
that the private utilities are adequately pro- 
tected against unwarranted expansions of 
G & T cooperatives, as well as any possible 
increase in competition for non-rural cus- 
tomers. 

This entire matter has been under ex- 
tensive study for many months and the pro- 
visions of S. 3720 contain a number of 
refinements to insure the continued success 
of rural electric and rural telephone coopera- 
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tives under a variety of situations that may 
develop over the years to come. 

Highlights of the bill that are of particular 
interest to me include the provisions that 
limit federal capitalization to not more than 
fifty million dollars a year, up to a total of 
750 million dollars. 

The bill also limits the lending power of 
the bank to a sum not to exceed eight times 
the paid-in capital. This is a more conserva- 
tive restriction than had previously been 
considered. 

Another provision that will lend integrity 
to the bank is the provision that borrower 
control will occur only after two-thirds of 
the stock is held by the borrowers rather 
than one-half as had been suggested in 
earlier versions. 

One cannot foresee all of the future needs 
that will undoubtedly occupy the members 
of this bank board once it is established, 
but the bill provides for a membership on 
the Board that will have the expertise in 
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the vital areas of management and finance 
needed to deal with future problems. At 
the same time the bill creates an instru- 
mentality capable of meeting the fabulous 
opportunities of the 21st century—provid- 
ing we deal successfully with the challenges 
of today by bringing it into being at this 
time. 

In conclusion, Mr. Chairman, I believe 
the cooperatives have an important part to 
play in the future in providing electric 
and telephone service to rural areas. They 
have substantial capital needs which must 
be met and due to their higher operating 
costs, low density and meager revenues, they 
cannot pay prime bank rates at the present 
time. 

I support S. 3720 as the right approach 
to meet those capital needs and to achieve 
the ultimate goal of freedom from financial 
dependence on the federal government, I 
urge this committee to take action this year 
to establish this new program. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monpnay, AuGust 22, 1966 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 
The Chaplain, Rev. Edward G. Latch, 
D.D., offered the following prayer: 


O satisfy us early with Thy mercy; so 
that we may rejoice and be glad all our 
days.—Psalm 90: 14. 

O God and Father of us all, who art 
a tower of defense to all who put their 
trust in Thee—we come before Thee this 
moment in gratitude for Thy steadfast 
love and for Thy enduring faithfulness. 
In Thee alone is our hope, our strength, 
and our very life. Inspire us, the leaders 
of our people, with a clear vision and a 
definite mission to meet the needs of our 
country with clean minds, understanding 
hearts, and loyal spirits. We pray that 
Thy spirit may be so alive within us 
that we will be men who put truth be- 
fore falsehood, good will above ill will, 
self-denial in place of self-interest, high 
principles over low prejudices—so shall 
we be champions of justice and peace, so 
shall we continue to hold a high regard 
for personality everywhere. May Thy 
will be done in us and in all men. In 
the Master’s name we pray. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


The Journal of the proceedings of 
Thursday, August 18, 1966, was read and 
approved. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate by Mr. 
Arrington, one of its clerks, announced 
that the Senate had passed without 
amendment a bill of the House of the 
following title: 

H.R. 8760. An act to amend the provisions 
of the Oll Pollution Act, 1961 (33 U.S.C. 1001- 
1015), to implement the provisions of the 
International Convention for the Prevention 
of the Pollution of the Sea by Oil, 1954, as 
amended, and for other purposes. 


The message also announced that the 
Senate had passed, with amendments in 
which the concurrence of the House is 


requested, a bill of the House of the fol- 
lowing title: 

H.R, 15941. An act making appropriations 
for the Department of Defense for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1967, and for other 
purposes. 


The message also announced that the 
Senate insists upon its amendments to 
the bill (H.R. 15941) entitled “An act 
making appropriations for the Depart- 
ment of Defense for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1967, and for other purposes,” 
requests a conference with the House on 
the disagreeing votes of the two Houses 
thereon, and appoints Mr. RUSSELL of 
Georgia, Mr. HILL, Mr. MCCLELLAN, Mr, 
ELLENDER, Mr. STENNIS, Mr. SYMINGTON, 
Mr. SALTONSTALL, Mr. Younc of North 
Dakota, and Mrs. SMITH to be the con- 
ferees on the part of the Senate. 

The message also announced that the 
Senate disagrees to the amendments of 
the House to the bill (S. 3052) entitled 
“An act to provide for a coordinated 
national highway safety program 
through financial assistance to the States 
to accelerate highway traffic safety pro- 
grams, and for other purposes,” requests 
a conference with the House on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses thereon, 
and appoints Mr. RANDOLPH, Mr. GRUEN- 
ING, Mr. Muskrg, Mr. Moss, Mr. Cooper, 
and Mr. Fonc to be the conferees on the 
part of the Senate. 

The message also announced that the 
Senate agrees to the report of the com- 
mittee of conference on the disagreeing 
votes of the two Houses on the amend- 
ments of the Senate to the bill (H.R. 
15456) entitled “An act making appro- 
priations for the legislative branch for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1967, and 
for other purposes.” 

The message also announced that the 
Senate agrees to the amendments of the 
House to a bill of the Senate of the fol- 
lowing title: 

S. 2663. An act for the relief of Dinesh 
Kumar Poddar. 


The message also announced that the 
Senate had passed bills of the following 
titles, in which the concurrence of the 
House is requested: 

S. 476. An act to amend the act approved 
March 18, 1950, providing for the construc- 


tion of airports in or in close proximity to 
national parks, national monuments, and 
national recreation areas, and for other pur- 


poses. 

S. 1596. An act to promote the domestic 
and foreign commerce of the United States 
by modernizing practices of the Federal Gov- 
ernment relating to the inspection of per- 
sons, merchandise, and conveyances moving 
into, through, and out of the United States, 
and for other purposes; 

S. 3197. An act to amend section 416 of 
the Federal Aviation Act of 1958; 

S. 9446. An act to consolidate and reen- 
act certain of the shipping laws of the 
United States, and for other purposes; and 

S. 3708. An act to assist comprehensive city 
demonstration programs for rebuilding slum 
and blighted areas and for providing the 
public facilities and services necessary to 
improve the general welfare of the people 
who live in those areas, to assist and en- 
courage planned metropolitan development, 
and for other purposes. 


The message also announced that the 
Vice President, pursuant to Public Law 
170, 74th Congress, appointed Mr. YOUNG 
of Ohio to be an alternate delegate to 
the Interparliamentary Union Confer- 
ence to be held in Teheran, Iran, Septem- 
ber 27 to October 4, 1966. 

The message also announced that the 
Vice President, pursuant to Public Law 
689, 84th Congress, appointed Mr. CLARK 
to be an alternate delegate to the North 
Atlantic Treaty Organization Parlia- 
mentary Conference to be held in Paris, 
France, November 14 to 19, 1966. 


APPOINTMENT AS MEMBERS OF THE 
U.S. GROUP OF THE NORTH AT- 
LANTIC TREATY PARLIAMENTARY 
CONFERENCE 


The SPEAKER. Pursuant to the pro- 
visions of section 1, Public Law 689, 84th 
Congress, the Chair appoints as mem- 
bers of the U.S. group of the North At- 
lantic Treaty Parliamentary Conference 
the following Members on the part of the 
House: The gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 
Hays] as chairman, the gentleman from 
New Jersey [Mr. Roprno], the gentleman 
from Indiana [Mr. Denton], the gentle- 
man from South Carolina [Mr. Rivers], 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
CLARK], the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
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ARENDS], the gentleman from Michigan 
(Mr. CHAMBERLAIN], the gentleman from 
Massachusetts [Mr. Bates], and the gen- 
tleman from Illinois [Mr. FINDLEY]. 


MAKING APPROPRIATIONS FOR THE 
DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 
AND RELATED AGENCIES FOR THE 
FISCAL YEAR ENDING JUNE 30, 
1967, AND FOR OTHER PURPOSES 


Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to take from the 
Speaker’s desk the bill (H.R. 14596) mak- 
ing appropriations for the Department of 
Agriculture and related agencies for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1967, and for 
other purposes, with Senate amendments 
thereto, disagree to the Senate amend- 
ments and agree to the conference asked 
by the Senate. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mis- 
sissippi? 

The Chair hears none and appoints the 
following conferees: Messrs. WHITTEN, 
NATCHER, HULL, Morris, MAHON, MICHEL, 
LANGEN, and Bow. 


PERMISSION TO SIT DURING GEN- 
ERAL DEBATE TODAY, SUBCOM- 
MITTEE ON ELECTIONS OF COM- 
MITTEE ON HOUSE ADMINISTRA- 
TION 
Mr: ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 

unanimous consent that the Subcommit- 

tee on Elections of the Committee on 

House Administration may be permitted 

to sit during general debate today, Au- 

gust 22. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Okla- 
homa? 

There was no objection. 


PERMISSION TO SIT DURING GEN- 
ERAL DEBATE TODAY, AD HOC 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON THE HANDI- 
CAPPED OF COMMITTEE ON EDU- 
CATION AND LABOR 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Ad Hoc 
Committee on the Handicapped of the 
Committee on Education and Labor may 
be permitted to sit during general debate 
today, August 22. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Okla- 
homa? 

There was no objection. 


ONE HUNDRED AND FORTY MIL- 
LION DOLLARS STOLEN IN GHANA 


Mr. GEORGE W. ANDREWS. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ad- 
dress the House for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Alabama? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GEORGE W. ANDREWS. Mr. 
Speaker, in yesterday’s paper there was 
an AP story from Ghana to the effect 
that since the date of the birth of that 
nation, March 6, 1967, until the date of 


American people 
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the most recent coup, February 24 of this 
year, the officials of that country of 
Ghana had stolen $140 million—$140 
million. 

Only one has confessed and he stated 
that he received illegally $5,600,000. 

Mr. Speaker, I checked with the clerk 
of our committee this morning to find 
out how much we have given Ghana be- 
tween those dates and the answer was 
$163 million. 

Now $140 million was stolen from some- 
where—I assume from the $163 million 
that we gave them under the foreign aid 
program. If that be true, then we must 
increase our appropriation for Ghana 
because they are not getting anything 
12 their share of what is coming to 

em. 


TELEGRAMS AND LETTERS DEMON- 
STRATE THAT THE AMERICAN 
PEOPLE ARE DEEPLY CONCERNED 
OVER HIGH INTEREST RATES 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, the 
are tremendously 
aroused by high interest and tight money. 
They are deeply concerned by lack of 
action to correct this tragic situation. 

The national crisis of high interest 
has prompted more mail to my office than 
any issue since World War II. Mr. 
Speaker, just last Saturday morning, I 
received more than 75 telegrams repre- 
senting all sections of the country. These 
telegrams demanded action on the part 
of Congress to bring down these usurious 
interest charges. In addition, I am re- 
ceiving hundreds of letters on this issue. 

My colleagues, I am sure, likewise are 
receiving heavy mail against the high 
interest rate policies. Mr. Speaker, it is 
obvious that this Congress cannot long 
delay taking meaningful steps to bring 
the American people relief. 

H.R. 14026 is expected to come before 
the House in early September. This bill, 
which lowers interest rate to 4% percent 
on consumer certificates of deposit, will 
put the Congress on record for lower 
and lower interest rates. 

H.R. 14026 will be a clear-cut test of 
the will of Congress on interest rates. 

I hope that Congress will move swiftly 
to pass H.R. 14026. In any event, I feel 
very strongly that this 89th Congress 
should not adjourn until it has solved 
the problem created by high interest and 
tight money. We should not walk off and 
leave this job undone. 


REBELS WITH A CAUSE 


Mr. BERRY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
South Dakota? 

There was no objection. 
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Mr. BERRY. Mr. Speaker, I call to 
the attention of the House a paragraph 
in an article carried by the Washington 
Post under the date of August 19. The 
article is entitled “Anacostia Youth Get 
Role in Melee Probe; Area Center 
Quizzed.” 

The first two paragraphs of the article 
are as follows: 

District Commissioner Walter N. Tobriner 
yesterday gave the young people of Anacostia 
one of the things they wanted, a major voice 
in the committee that will try to determine 
why the police station there was stoned Mon- 
day night. 

Walter Williams, 20, a Barry Farm resident 
and member of Rebels With a Cause, an or- 
ganization financed by the city’s anti-pov- 

agency, will come in on equal footing 
with the other two cochairmen, banker 
Henry K. Willard II and Urban League chief 
Sterling Tucker. 


Mr. Speaker, I repeat the statement in 
the news release: 

Walter Williams ...member of Rebels 
With a Cause, an organization financed by 
the city’s antipoverty agency, and so forth. 


In other words, unless the news story 
is wrong, my taxes and the taxes of 
everybody in South Dakota and the other 
49 States are going to finance an organi- 
zation known as Rebels With a Cause 
who may or may not have been respon- 
sible, or may or may not have taken part 
in the melee that occurred at the Ana- 
costia police station Monday night of last 
week. 

Mr. Speaker, if this is what our tax 
money is being used for, the promotion 
of riots and violence, then I say it is time 
this Congress and especially the Appro- 
priations Committee in this House take 
a long look at this kind of abuse of the 
taxpayer’s dollar. 

Mr. Speaker, is this what is known as 
the Great Society? 


SMALL RECLAMATION PROJECTS 
ACT 


Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to take from the 
Speaker’s desk the bill S. 602, an act to 
amend the Small Reclamation Projects 
Act of 1956, and ask unanimous consent 
that the statement of the managers on 
the part of the House be read in lieu of 
the report. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Colo- 
rado? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the statement. 

The conference report and statement 
are as follows: 


CONFERENCE REPORT (H. Repr. No. 1858) 


The committee of conference on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendments of the House to the bill (S. 602) 
to amend the Small Reclamation Projects 
Act of 1956, having met, after full and free 
conference, have agreed to recommend and 
do recommend to their respective Houses as 
follows: 

That the Senate recede from its further 
disagreement to the amendment of the 
House and agree to the same with an amend- 
ment as follows: In lieu of the matter in- 
serted by the House amendment insert the 
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following: That the Small Reclamation Proj- 
ects Act of 1956 (70 Stat. 1044), as amended 
(43 U.S.C. 422a et seq.) is hereby further 
amended as follows: 

(1) In section 2, by striking out the sec- 
ond sentence of subsection (d) and the first 
two provisos thereto and inserting in lieu 
thereof the following: The term project“ 
shall not include any such undertaking, unit, 
or program the cost of which exceeds $10,000,- 
000, and no loan, grant, or combination 
thereof for any project shall be in excess of 
$6,500,000:’ and by striking out ‘And provided 
further,’ and inserting in lieu thereof 
Provided,“ 

(2) In section 4, by adding at the end of 
subsection (a) the following: The costs of 
means and measures to prevent loss of and 
damage to fish and wildlife resources shall be 
considered as project costs and allocated as 
may be appropriate among project func- 
tions.’; 

“(3) In section 4, subsection (b), by strik- 
ing out the word ‘construction’ from the 
phrase which now reads ‘and willing to 
finance otherwise than by loan and grant 
under this Act such portion of the cost of 
construction’ and inserting in lieu thereof 
‘the project’; by inserting at the end of the 
parenthetical phrase which follows there- 
after ‘, except as provided in subsection 
5(b) (2) hereof,’; and by changing the colon 
(:) to a period (.) and striking out the re- 
mainder of said subsection; 

“(4) In section 5, by striking out the 
present text of items (a), (b), and (c) and 
inserting in lieu thereof the following: 

„a) the maximum amount of any loan to 
Be made to the organization and the time 
and method of making the same available 
to the organization. Said loan shall not ex- 
ceed the lesser of (1) $6,500,000 or (2) the 
estimated total cost of the project minus the 
contribution of the local organization as pro- 
vided in section 4(b) and the amount of the 
grant approved; 

“*(b) the maximum amount of any grant 
to be accorded the organization. Said grant 
shall not exceed the sum of the following: 
(1) the costs of investigations, surveys, and 
engineering and other services necessary to 
the preparation of proposals and plans for 
the project allocable to fish and wildlife en- 
hancement or public recreation; (2) one-half 
the costs of acquiring lands or interests 
therein for a reservoir or other area to be op- 
erated for fish and wildlife enhancement or 
public recreation purposes; (3) one-half the 
costs of basic public outdoor recreation facili- 
ties or facilities serving fish and wildlife 
enhancement purposes exclusively; (4) one- 
half the costs of construction of joint use 
facilities properly allocable to fish and wild- 
life enhancement or public recreation; and 
(5) that portion of the estimated cost of con- 
structing the project which, if it were con- 
structed as a Federal reclamation project, 
would be properly allocable to functions, 
other than recreation and fish and wildlife 
enhancement, which are nonreimbursable 
under general provisions of law applicable to 
such projects; 

e) a plan of repayment by the organi- 
zation of (1) the sums lent to it in not more 
than fifty years from the date when the prin- 
cipal benefits of the project first become 
available; (2) interest, as determined by the 
Secretary of the Treasury, as of the begin- 
ning of the fiscal year in which the contract 
is executed, on the basis of the computed 
average interest rate payable by the Treasury 
upon its outstanding marketable public ob- 
ligations, which are neither due nor callable 
for redemption for fifteen years from date of 
issue, and by adjusting such average rate to 
the nearest one-eighth of 1 per centum, on 
that portion of the loan which is attributable 
to furnishing irrigation benefits in each par- 
ticular year to land held in private ownership 
by any one owner in excess of one hundred 
and sixty irrigable acres; and (3) in the case 
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of any project involving an allocation to 
domestic, industrial, or municipal water sup- 
ply, or commercial power, interest on the 
unamortized balance of an appropriate por- 
tion of the loan at a rate as determined in 
(2) above;’, 

“(5) In section 8, by striking out ‘Act of 
August 14, 1946 (60 Stat. 1080)’ and insert- 
ing in lieu thereof ‘Fish and Wildlife Coordi- 
nation Act (48 Stat. 401), as amended (16 
U.S.C. 661 et seq.)’; 

“(6) In section 10, by striking out ‘$100,- 
000,000’ and inserting in lieu thereof ‘$200,- 

“Sec. 2. Nothing contained in this Act shall 
be applicable to or affect in any way the 
terms on which any loan or grant has been 
made prior to the effective date of this Act.” 

And the House agree to the same. 

WAYNE N. ASPINALL, 
WALTER ROGERS, 
HanorD T. JOHNSON, 
JOHN P. SAYLOR, 


Ep REINECKE, 
Managers on the Part of the House. 

Henry M. JACKSON, 
CLINTON P. ANDERSON, 
FRANK E. Moss, 
THoMas H, KUCHEL, 
GORDON ALLOTT, 

Managers on the Part of the Senate. 


STATEMENT 


The managers on the part of the House 
at the conference on the disagreeing votes 
of the two Houses on the amendment of the 
House to the bill, S. 602, to amend the 
Small Reclamation. Projects Act of 1956, sub- 
mit this statement in explanation of the 
effect of the language agreed upon and rec- 
ommended in the accompanying conference 
report. The three significant differences be- 
tween the language agreed upon and the 
language of the House amendment are ex- 
plained hereinafter. 


GEOGRAPHICAL COVERAGE OF THE PROGRAM 


The Senate-passed bill made no change 
in the basic act with respect to the geo- 
graphical coverage of the program (presently 
limited to the 17 western reclamation States 
and Hawaii). The House amendment ex- 
tended the small reclamation projects pro- 
gram to the entire United States—an action 
prompted by the ever-growing water prob- 
lems and needs throughout the Nation. On 
the basis of strong indication that, at the 
present time, there is little interest in the 
Eastern States in the benefits which this 
program provides, the conference commit- 
tee agreed to retain the present geographical 
coverage and continue the program only in 
the 17 reclamation States and Hawaii. 


CEILING ON THE AMOUNT OF THE LOAN AND 
GRANT 


The Senate-passed bill included language 
to amend the basic act by increasing the 
maximum amount of any loan or combina- 
tion loan and grant for a single project from 
$5,000,000 to $7,500,000. 

The House amendment retained the $5 
million limitation but with qualifying lan- 
guage to permit adjustment of the amount 
to reflect changes in costs of construction 
of the types involved in the particular proj- 
ect which may have occurred between Jan- 
uary 1, 1957, and January 1 of the year in 
which the loan is made. At the present time, 
the language of the House amendment would 
provide a ceiling of between $6 million and 
$6.5 million depending upon the particular 
project involved. 

The conference committee adopted lan- 
guage which places a ceiling of $6,500,000 on 
the amount of any loan or combination loan 
and grant for any single project. A specific 
amount seemed preferable in view of the 
problems that would be inherent in admin- 
istering the House language. The $6,500,000 
figure is considered an equitable amount on 
the basis of increases in construction costs 
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since the enactment of the basic act 10 years 
ago. In other words, at today’s prices, $6,500,- 
000 will purchase about the same in the way 
of project works and facilities as $5,000,000 
would have paid for 10 years ago. 

INTEREST RATE 

The formula included in the Senate-passed 
bill for determining the interest rate to be 
used in repaying those portions of any loan 
allocable to the irrigation of excess lands, to 
municipal and industrial water supply, and 
to commercial power is the formula based on 
coupon rates which has been adopted by 
Congress in recent years for various Federal 
water project programs. 

The House amendment made no change in 
the interest formula in the basic act which is 
based on yield rather than coupon rates, 

The conference committee adopted the in- 
terest formula embodied in the Senate- 
passed bill in the interest of maintaining 
consistency among all Federal programs. It 
seemed particularly important that there 
be consistency between the interest rate used 
for this small reclamation projects program 
and the program of the Department of Agri- 
culture under the Watershed Protection and 
Flood Prevention Act. 


ANALYSIS OF LANGUAGE OF THE CONFERENCE 
REPORT 

The language of the conference report 
makes the following important changes in 
the Small Reclamation Projects Act of 1956: 

(1) The ceiling on the amount of a loan 
or combination loan and grant for any one 
project is increased from $5 million to $6.5 
million. 

(2) The formula used for determining the 
interest rate for the interest-bearing por- 
tions of loans under this act is changed from 
a formula based on yield to a formula based 
on coupon rates. 

(3) New language is added updating the 
basic act by incorporating recently adopted 
cost-sharing policies applicable to recreation 
and fish and wildlife enhancement. This is 
substantially the same as in the House 
amendment to S. 602. 

(4) An additional $100 million is author- 
ized to be appropriated to carry out the pur- 
poses of this small reclamation projects 
program. This is the same as in the House 
amendment to S. 602. 

WAYNE N. ASPINALL, 
WALTER ROGERS, 
HAROLD T. JOHNSON, 
JOHN P. SAYLOR, 
Ep REINECKE, 

Managers on the Part of the House. 


Mr. ASPINALL (interrupting the read- 
ing). Mr. Speaker, inasmuch as this is 
a unanimous report and there is only 
one difference between the report that 
was previously filed and this one, I ask 
that the report be considered as read 
and printed in the Journal. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Colo- 
rado? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, the 
conference report which we bring back to 
the House today is identical to the report 
considered by the House on July 21 with 
one exception. The language extending 
the geographical coverage of the Small 
Reclamation Projects Act to the entire 
United States has been eliminated. 
Thus, the program will be continued only 
in the 17 western reclamation States and 


Hawaii. The action of the House on 


July 21, turning down the previous con- 
ference report, made it quite clear that, 
at the present time, there is little inter- 
est in the Eastern and Southern States 
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in the benefits which this program pro- 
vides. On the basis of that action, the 
House conferees receded from the pre- 
vious House position and concurred in 
the Senate language with respect to geo- 
graphical coverage of the program. 

As presented to the House today, the 
conference report on S. 602 provides for 
continuing a very successful small water 
projects program which was initiated 10 
years ago. The purpose of this program 
is to encourage State and local partici- 
pation in the development and rehabili- 
tation of small water projects primarily 
for irrigation. The Federal Govern- 
ment assists such undertakings by pro- 
viding loans to the States or local public 
agencies. The local agencies retain full 
responsibility for the planning, construc- 
tion and operation of these small proj- 
ects. 

When this program was initiated 10 
years ago, Congress authorized an ap- 
propriation of $100 million to carry out 
its purposes and objectives. Over the 
last 10 years, Congress has appropriated 
funds for small project loans which have 
almost exhausted the total amount au- 
thorized to be appropriated. The con- 
ference report on S. 602 authorizes the 
appropriation of an additional $100 mil- 
lion to continue this worthwhile program. 
Funds will be appropriated only after the 
legislative committees have had an op- 
portunity to fully review and approve 
the individual project loan applications. 

The language of the conference report 
makes three other significant changes in 
the Small Reclamation Projects Act of 
1956: First, the ceiling on the amount of 
a loan or combination loan and grant for 
any one project is increased from $5 mil- 
lion to $6.5 million; second, the formula 
used for determining the interest rate for 
the interest-bearing portions of loans 
under this act is changed from a formula 
based on yield to a formula based on 
coupon rates; and third, new language is 
added updating the basic act by incorpo- 
rating recently adopted cost-sharing pol- 
icies applicable to recreation and fish and 
wildlife enhancement, 

Mr. Speaker, I yield 5 minutes to the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
SAYLOR]. 

Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, on Thurs- 
day, July 21, 1966, this conference re- 
port, with one minor change, was pre- 
sented by the distinguished gentleman 
from Colorado [Mr. ASPINALL], the 
chairman of the House Interior and In- 
sular Affairs Committee. 

At that time we ran into opposition, 
and many of our colleagues were told by 
those who opposed this bill and the con- 
ference report at that time, if they voted 
against the conference report, they 
would be making a great vote for econ- 
omy and they would be saving $100 
million. 

The chairman pointed out—and I 
tried to point out—to the Members of 
the House that the question was not 
whether we would save $100 million, be- 
cause that was not the issue. The ques- 
tion was whether or not all 50 States 
would have the benefit of this program. 
Lo and behold, by a vote of 136 to 204, 
the conference report was refused. 


We went back to conference with the 
Senate, because this had been an amend- 
ment which the House had adopted. We 
receded, and we now have the conference 
report. I am asking you to support it. 

I hope that those Members from the 
East and nonreclamation States who are 
running for reelection in November are 
confronted by their farmers and people 
who are short of water, asking why they 
voted against the conference report and 
ask why their area is not able to go to 
the Federal Government and participate 
in this program. 

This program still has in it $100 mil- 
lion, the same amount that it had before, 
but instead of the 50 States of the Union 
being entitled to participate in it, only 
the 17 Western States can participate. I 
might say that those who voted against 
it were on both sides of the aisle, and the 
story was put out that it was a great 
economy vote. 

You did not save a cent, but you people 
who live now in the arid East or the 
semiarid East, in an area which for the 
past 7 years has had the worst drought in 
recorded history, will not be able to go to 
the Interior Department and ask them 
to help your people get water to take care 
either of their crops, their towns, or their 
people. 

I hope in the coming elections it rises 
to haunt those who voted against the 
conference report on July 21. 

Mr. HAYS. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. SAYLOR. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Ohio. 

Mr. HAYS. I understand the gentle- 
man is saying that the $100 million is 
still there? 

Mr.SAYLOR. That is correct. 

Mr. HAYS. Perhaps we ought to vote 
against this conference report, then. 


Mr. SAYLOR. That is the gentle- 
man’s prerogative. The program is a 
good program. 


Mr. HAYS. I will see that we get a 
record vote, and that is how I will vote. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
agreeing to the conference report. 

The question was taken; and the 
Speaker announced that the “ayes” ap- 
peared to have it. 

Mr. HAYS. Mr. Speaker, I object to 
the vote on the grounds that a quorum is 
not present and make the point of order 
that a quorum is not present. 

The SPEAKER. Evidently a quorum 
is not present. 

The Doorkeeper will close the doors, 
the Sergeant at Arms will notify absent 
Members, and the Clerk will call the roll. 

The question was taken; and there 
were—yeas 198, nays 81, not voting 153, 
as follows: 


[Roll No. 233] 
YEAS—198 

Abernethy Bell Carey 
Adair Bennett Carter 
Addabbo Berry Casey 
Albert Bingham Chamberlain 
Anderson, Ill. Boggs Chelf 
Anderson, Boland Clausen, 

Tenn. Brock Don H. 
Annunzio Brooks Colmer 
Arends Brown, Calif. Cooley 
Ashley Burleson Corman 
Ashmore Burton, Calif. Culver 
Aspinall Burton, Utah Cunningham 
Battin Byrne, Pa Davis, Wis. 
Beckworth Cabell Dawson 
Belcher Callan Denton 
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Younger 


Michel 
Minish 


Dingell Johnson, Okla 
Dole Johnson, Pa 
Dowdy Jonas 
Downing Jones, Ala. 
Dulski Jones, N.C. 
Duncan, Oreg. Karsten 
Dwyer Karth 
Dyal Kastenmeier 
Edmondson Kee 
Edwards, Calif, Kelly 
Edwards, La. Keogh 
Ellsworth King, Calif. 
Erlenborn King, Utah 
Everett 
Fascell Kluczynski 
Fisher rd 
Foley Langen 
Fulton, Tenn. Leggett 
Gathings Lipscomb 
Gettys Long, Md 
Gibbons McClory 
Gilbert McFall 
Gonzalez MeMillan 
Gray Machen 
Green, Oreg. Madden 
Greigg Mahon 
Griffiths Mailliard 
Gubser Martin, Nebr, 
$ Matsunaga 
Hagen, Calif May 
Haley Miller 
Halleck Mills 
Hamilton Mink 
Hanley Mize 
Hanna Morgan 
Hansen, Idaho Morris 
Hansen, Iowa Morton 
Hardy ‘Oss 
Harvey, Ind Murphy, II 
Hathaway Natcher 
Ww) edzi 
Hébert O'Hara, II 
Henderson O'Neal, Ga. 
Herlong Ottinger 
Holifield Passman 
Hosmer Patman 
Hungate Pelly 
Hutchinson Pepper 
Ichord Perkins 
Jacobs Pike 
Jarman Pool 
Johnson, Calif. Price 
NAYS—81 
Abbitt Devine 
Andrews, Duncan, Tenn, 
George W Fountain 
Ashbrook Fulton, Pa, 
Bates Goodell 
Betts Green, Pa 
Bolton Gross 
Bray Grover 
Broomfield 
Brown, Clar- Harsha 
ence J., Ir. Harvey, Mich. 
Broyhill, N. C. Hays 
Broyhill, Va. Hechler 
Buchanan Holland 
Burke Horton 
Byrnes, Wis. Hull 
Cederberg Joelson 
Clancy Jones, Mo. 
Cleveland ebs 
Collier Kunkel 
Conable Latta 
Conte Lennon 
Daddario McCulloch 
e McDade 
Daniels McGrath 
de la Garza MacGregor 
Dent rsh 
Derwinski Matthews 
NOT VOTING—153 
Adams Corbett 
Andrews, Craley 
Glenn Cramer 
Andrews, Curtin 
N. D: Curtis 
Ayres Davis, Ga. 
Bandstra Delaney 
Baring Dickinson 
Barrett iggs 
Blatnik Donohue 
Bolling Dorn 
Bow Dow 
Brademas Edwards, Ala. 
Cahill , Colo. 
Callaway Evins, Tenn, 
Cameron Fallon 
Celler Farbstein 
Clark Farnsley 
Clawson, Del Farnum 
Clevenger Fe 
Cohelan Findley 
Conyers Fino 


Huot Olsen, Mont. Skubitz 
Olson, Minn. Stalbaum 

Jennings O'Neill, Mass, Stephens 

eith Philbin Stratton 
King, N.Y Pickle Sweeney 
Kornegay Poage Talcott 
Kupferman Powell Teague, Tex. 
Landrum Pucinski Thomas 
Long, La, Purcell Todd 
Love Quillen Toll 
McCarthy Randall Tupper 
McDowell Resnick Tuten 
McEwen Reuss Van Deerlin 
MeVicker Rhodes, Ariz, Vigorito 
Macdonald Rivers, S. C. Vivian 
Mackay Rivers, Alaska Walker, Miss. 
Mackie Robison Watkins 
Martin, Ala. Rodino Weltner 
Martin, Ronan White, Idaho 
Mathias Rooney, N.Y. Williams 
Meeds Rooney, Pa. Willis 
Moeller Rostenkowski - Wilson, Bob 
Moorhead Roudebush Wilson, 

orrison Roybal Charles H 
Morse Satterfield Wolff 
Multer — 8 Ssa 
Murphy, N.Y. . Onge ydler 

urns Schisler Yates 
Nix Scott Zablocki 
O'Brien Senner 
O'Konski Sickles 


So the conference report was agreed to. 

The Clerk announced the following 
pairs: 

On this vote: 

Mr. Bob Wilson for, with Mr. McEwen 

inst. 

Mr. Del Clawson for, with Mr. Frelinghuy- 
sen against. 

Mr. Rhodes of Arizona for, with Mr. Morse 
against. 

Mr. Skubitz for, with Mr. Fino against. 

Mr. Wyatt for, with Mr. Kupferman against. 

Mr. Andrews of North Dakota for, with Mr. 
Halpern against. 

Mr. Talcott for, with Mr. Mathias against. 

Mr. Rivers of Alaska for, with Mr, Cahill 
against. 

Mr. Cohelan for, with Mr. Corbett against. 

Mr. Cameron for, with Mr, Ayres against. 

Mr. Roybal for, with Mr. Wydler against. 

Mr. Van Deerlin for, with Mr. Robison 


t. 

Mr. White of Idaho for, with Mr. Martin of 
Massachusetts against. 

Mr. Charles H. Wilson for, with Mr. Keith 
against. 

Mr. Farbstein for, with Mr. King of New 
York against. 

Mr. Delaney for, with Mr. Cramer against. 

Mr. Celler for, with Mr. Gurney against. 

Mr. Multer for, with Mr. Curtin against. 

Mr. Murphy of New York for, with Mr. 
Rodino against. 

Mr. Rooney of New York for, with Mr. 
Howard against. 


Until further notice: 

Mr. Brademas with Mr. Curtis. 

„Jennings with Mr. Bow. 

. Craley with Mr. Roudebush. 

Fogarty with Mr. Gerald R. Ford. 

. Clevenger with Mr, Findley. 

Long of Louisiana with Mr. Dickinson. 
Kornegay with Mr. Glenn Andrews. 
St. Onge with Mr. Callaway. 

St Germain with Mr. Watkins. 

Ronan with Mr. Martin of Alabama, 

. Rostenkowski with Mr. Tupper. 

. Bandstra with Mr. O Konskl. 

Helstoski with Mr. Walker of Missis- 


. Barrett with Mr. Quillen. 

Mackay with Mr. Edwards of Alabama, 
Moorhead with Mr. Evans of Colorado. 
. Feighan with Mr. Fraser. 

O'Brien with Mr. Nix. 

. Friedel with Mr. Diggs. 

Hicks with Mr. Baring. 

Mr. Schisler with Mr. Sickles. 

Mr. Sweeney with Mr. Dow. 

Mr. Meeds with Mr, Weltner, 

Mr. Vigorito with Mr. Powell. 

Mr. Giaimo with Mr. Gilligan. 

Mr. Grabowski with Mr. Morrison. 
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with Mr. 


Zablocki with Mr. Yates. 
Moeller with Mr. Williams. 
Fallon with Mr. Gallagher. 
Garmatz with Mr. Fuqua. 
Landrum with Mr. Stalbaum. 
Stratton with Mr. Stephens. 
Teague of Texas with Mr. Toll. 
Vivian with Mrs. Thomas. 
Wolff with Mr. Willis. 
Olsen of Montana with Mr. Grider. 
Pickle with Mr. William D. Ford. 
Flynt with Mr. Flood. 
O'Neill of Massachusetts with Mr. Ol- 
son of Minnesota. 
Mr. Purcell with Mr. Todd. 
Mr. Rivers of South Carolina with Mr. 
Senner. 
Mr. Adams with Mr, Blatnik, 
Mr. Clark with Mr. Davis of Georgia. 
Mr. Farnum with Mr, Love. 
Mr, Macdonald with Mr. McDowell. 
Mr. Farnsley with Mr. Huot. 
Mr. Irwin with Mr. Mackie. 
Mr. Satterfield with Mr. Rooney of Penn- 
Sylvania. 
Mr. Dorn with Mr. Scott. 


Mr. ROUSH, Mr. PELLY, Mr. DAVIS 
of Wisconsin, Mr. BELCHER, Mr. 
WHITTEN, and Mr. GRAY changed 
their votes from “nay” to “yea.” 

Mr. BURKE, Mr. McGRATH, Mr. 
O’HARA of Michigan, Mr. MONAGAN, 
Mr. WAGGONNER, Mr. KUNKEL, Mr. 
WHALLEY, Mr. SCHWEIKER, Mr. 
MINSHALL and Mr. HECHLER changed 
their votes from “yea” to “nay.” 

The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 

The doors were opened, 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 
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DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE APPRO- 
PRIATION BILL, 1967 


Mr. MAHON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to take from the 
Speaker’s table the bill (H.R. 15941) 
making appropriations for the Depart- 
ment of Defense for the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1967, and for other pur- 
poses, with Senate amendments thereto, 
disagree to the Senate amendments, and 
agree to the conference asked by the 
Senate. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? The Chair hears none, and ap- 
points the following conferees: Messrs. 
Manon, SIKES, WHITTEN, GEORGE W. 
ANDREWS, FLOOD, LIPSCOMB, LAIRD, MIN- 
SHALL, and Bow. 


SUMMARY OF THE LUNAR OR- 
BITER I MISSION 


Mr. MILLER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. [Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MILLER. Mr. Speaker, on August 
10, 1966, Lunar Orbiter I, this country’s 
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first spacecraft designed to orbit the 
moon and return high-resolution photo- 
graphs of its surface, was launched from 
Cape Kennedy on an Atlas-Agena rocket. 
The National Aeronautics and Space Ad- 
ministration’s Langley Research Center, 
Hampton, Va., is responsible for Lunar 
Orbiter project management. The 850- 
pound spacecraft was developed and 
manufactured under a prime contract 
by the Boeing Co. of Seattle, Wash., with 
major subcontract assistance by the Ra- 
dio Corp. of America, Astro-Electronics 
Division, Hightstown, N.J., and the East- 
man Kodak Co., Rochester, N.Y. 

After nearly 4 days en route to the 
moon, during which a nominal trajec- 
tory correction was made by its small 
rocket, Lunar Orbiter I was commanded 
to initiate a new maneuver and inject 
itself into an elliptical lunar orbit. This 
was accomplished by a 10-minute rocket 
burn—an extremely long period for con- 
tinuous thrusting in space—almost pre- 
cisely as planned. In spite of difficulties 
with the Canopus star sensor which pro- 
vided attitude reference, engineers were 
able to “fly” the spacecraft on auto- 
pilot with extreme precision; this is a 
tribute to the careful design concepts 
employed. 

While in its 26th lunar orbit at an 
altitude of about 133 miles above the 
moon, the spacecraft took 20 photo- 
graphs of the east limb of the moon. 
These first pictures were intended to 
provide engineering analysis and plan- 
ning for the subsequent phases of the 
mission. Difficulties were encountered 
with the high resolution camera, al- 
though images produced by the moderate 
resolution camera were classed as 
“superb.” 

As a part of the subsequent operations 
and tests of the system, three sets of 
photographs of the far side of the moon 
were also taken. These showed the 
greatest details of these areas ever seen 
by man. While in orbit about the moon, 
precise radio tracking allowed scientists 
to determine for the first time the exact 
shape and mass distribution of the moon. 

On August 21 the Orbiter again fired 
its rocket motor on command, and low- 
ered its orbit to a close approach altitude 
of about 35 miles above the lunar surface. 
The spacecraft is set to begin photo- 
graphing sites today—August 22—which 
may be suitable for future Surveyor and 
Apollo landings. 

Over a thousand maneuvers have been 
successfully performed by the spacecraft 
to date. This is extremely significant in 
view of the fact that the Lunar Orbiter 
project was initiated formally only 214 
years ago. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA DAY 


The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
ALBERT). This is the day for the call of 
the District Calendar. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from South Caro- 
lina [Mr. McMILLAN], chairman of the 
Committee on the District of Columbia. 


METROPOLITAN POLICE DEPART- 
MENT REORGANIZATION 
Mr. McMILLAN, Mr. Speaker, I call 
up House Resolution 931 and ask for its 
immediate consideration. 
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The Clerk read the resolution, as 

follows: 
H. Res. 931 

Whereas, the sovereign power of this Na- 
tion is reserved to the people of all the States 
under the Constitution, and 

Whereas, the powers delegated by the peo- 
ple in the Constitution include the command 
to the Congress that it “exercise exclusive 
legislation in all cases whatsoever” in the 
Nation’s Capital, and 

Whereas, this power was delegated by the 
people of the States for their own benefit to 
make the seat of government secure for the 
conduct of the National government free 
from threats, coercions, insurrections, or in- 
terferences, to protect the persons and prop- 
erty of its representatives and officials, and 
the visitors and residents at the seat of the 
National government, and to preserve to all 
the people of the Nation the records, build- 
ings, shrines, and monuments in the National 
Capital, and 

Whereas, the police power delegated to 
the Congress by the Constitution for the pro- 
tection of the interests of all the people obli- 
gates the Congress to supervise and control 
the organization and operation of the Metro- 
politan Police Department in the District of 
Columbia, and 

Whereas, complete reorganization of the 
Metropolitan Police Department has been 
recommended without reference to the views 
of the Congress: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That it is the sense of the House 
of Representatives that no alteration, reor- 
ganization, or other change shall be made in 
the organization of the Metropolitan Police 
Department of the District of Columbia until 
such time as the House of Representatives 
shall have had reasonable opportunity to 
thoroughly examine the complete and final 
report of the President’s Commission on 
Crime in the District of Columbia on the 
Metropolitan Police Department. 

PURPOSE OF THE RESOLUTION 


Mr. McMILLAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from South Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. McMILLAN. Mr. Speaker, the 
purpose of House Resolution 931 is to 
express the sense of the House of Repre- 
sentatives that a reasonable opportunity 
shall be given to the House of Repre- 
sentatives to examine the complete and 
final report of the President’s Commis- 
sion on Crime in the District of Colum- 
bia, the first part of which calls for the 
reorganization of the Metropolitan Po- 
lice Department. 

RESPONSIBILITY OF CONGRESS 


The Metropolitan Police Department of 
the District of Columbia is distinctly a 
creature of the Congress of the United 
States. The powers delegated by the 
people of this Nation in the Constitution 
include the command to the Congress 
that it “exercise exclusive legislation in 
all cases whatsoever” at the seat of the 
National, Government. This power was 
delegated to the Congress by the people 
for their own, benefit to make the Na- 
tion's Capital secure for the conduct of 
the National Government without 


threats, coercions, insurrections or inter- 
ferences, to protect the persons and prop- 
erty of its representatives and officials 
and of visitors and residents at the seat 
of the National Government, and to pre- 
serve to all the people the records of the 
Nation, its buildings, shrines and monu- 
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ments. Since this delegation of power 
included the exclusive exercise of the po- 
lice power within the District of Colum- 
bia, the Congress had not only the duty to 
establish an organization to police the 
District of Columbia but it has a con- 
tinuing obligation to supervise and con- 
trol the organization and operation of 
the Metropolitan Police Department. 

Your committee recognizes that under 
laws enacted by the Congress, certain 
powers have been delegated for the 
administration of the Police Department. 
It likewise believes that because of the 
primary repsonsibility of the Congress 
for the organization and functing of the 
Metropolitan Police Department, it is a 
reasonable and proper request by the 
Congress to the delegee of administra- 
tion over the Police Department that the 
Congress be given the opportunity to be 
reasonably informed concerning the na- 
ture, purposes, and necessity for such re- 
organization prior to its alteration, 

Your committee, in recommending the 
adoption of this resolution, makes no 
presumptions concerning the desirabil- 
ity or validity of the entire report con- 
cerning the Metropolitan Police Depart- 
ment or any specific recommendation 
therein. There has been no opportunity 
to make any proper examination of the 
Commmission’s recommendations. 

PREVIOUS ACTION BY CONGRESS 


During the last 25 years, almost with- 
out exception, the House or Senate Com- 
mittees on the District of Columbia have 
considered matters relating directly to 
the Metropolitan Police Department and 
indirectly in connection with the study 
of the crime problem in Washington. 
About 15 years ago, the Congress made a 
major study of the operation of the Po- 
lice Department, which resulted in im- 
portant changes in its operation. Be- 
ginning in 1952, and running to 1958, 
there was a substantial annual decrease 
in the amount of crime in the District of 
Columbia at a time when the crime rate 
was increasing in almost every other 
jurisdiction in the United States. The 
rate of clearance for crime reached a 
point near or about 50 percent and 
ranked Washington among the highest 
for any city within the entire Nation. 
Repeatedly in testimony before com- 
mittees, in reports, and in magazine arti- 
cles, the Metropolitan Police Department 
of the District of Columbia was said to 
be one of the finest and most efficient in 
the United States. 

In recent years, the Congress has in- 
creased the size of the police force, and 
there have been improvements in the 
organization of the Department. New 
training methods and equipment have 
been used, and new electronic equipment 
and methods have been employed. How- 
ever, despite the demonstrated compe- 
tence of the Department and these im- 
provements, but due to factors not re- 
lated to police efficiency or department 
organization, the crime rate in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia became one of the most 
rapidly rising rates in the United States. 
The percentage of cleararice of crime de- 
clined within a few years from 50 per- 
cent to approximately 25 percent. 

The press announcements accompany- 
ing the release of the Crime Commis- 
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sion’s recommendations leave the im- 
pression that the organization of the 
Police Department is a prime factor, if 
not the most important one, relating to 
the adverse crime rates in the District of 
Columbia. In view of your committee’s 
long and intimate contact with the 
knowledge of the operation of the Police 
Department of the District of Columbia 
and of the crime situation in the District 
of Columbia, your committee does not 
question that there are some possible im- 
provements to be made in the organizing 
of the Metropolitan Police Department, 
but it sees no basis for or any probability 
of expectation that such reorganization 
can bring about any substantial improve- 
ment in the enforcement of the laws in 
the District of Columbia. No judgment 
can be made on this entire matter as to 
the pertinence, and importance, of the 
reorganization of the Police Department 
in relation to the crime situation until 
the full and final report of the Commis- 
sion has been made available and its con- 
tents studied. It should be noted, in this 
connection, that the resolution in no way 
proposes any delay in the expeditious 
carrying out of recommendations which 
may otherwise be made by the Crime 
Commission. 
ANTICRIME LEGISLATION 


Your committee need hardly remind 
the House of the efforts made by your 
committee and the House of Representa- 
tives in the last 8 years to secure enact- 
ment of legislation to deal with the crime 
situation in the District of Columbia. 

On five occasions the House has passed 
legislation to deal with problems of law 
enforcement resulting from the decision 
in the Mallory case (Mallory v. United 
States, 354 U.S. 449). 

Your committee over a period of 4 
years considered legislation relating to 
the juvenile court and spent 2 years in 
detailed study of that court and the 
juvenile crime situation in the District 
of Columbia. 

In the two preceding Congresses and 
the present Congress your committee has 
reported to the House and the House has 
approved anticrime legislation which has 
yet to become enacted. Of course, the 
recently House-passed pay bill (H.R. 
15857) with its salary increases averag- 
ing 9.9 percent—ranging from 11.4-per- 
cent increase for beginning privates, who 
will start at $6,700, to 7.1-percent in- 
crease in the top grades—and its other 
beneficial provisions should aid material- 
ly in meeting the President’s recom- 
mendations to the Congress to provide 
“substantial increase in police salaries to 
attract and retain the best qualified of- 
ficers in the District of Columbia”—and 
thereby aid in the war against crime. 

During all these efforts, although the 
crime rate has increased substantially 
in the District of Columbia, your com- 
mittee at no time has been presented 
with any indication that such increase 
was due to the organization of or the 
operation of the Metropolitan Police De- 
partment. 

THE IMMEDIATE PROBLEM 


The concern of your committee, and of 
the Congress, with lawbreakers and re- 
peat offenders, is the same concern ex- 
pressed by President Johnson in his 
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message at the beginning of this Con- 
gress, entitled “Law Enforcement and the 
Administration of Justice,” wherein he 
stated: 

This active combat against crime calls for 
a fair and efficient system of law enforcement 
to deal with those who break our laws. 


Particularly with regard to Washing- 
ton, he stated: 

We must improve law enforcement and the 
administration of criminal justice in the Dis- 
trict * * *. Both in its own right and as a 
model for other cities, Washington can and 
should be a focus for intensive efforts in 
crime prevention, the detection and prosecu- 
tion of crimes, rehabilitation, and related 
activities. 


What is the greatest immediate con- 
concern of your committee is the unques- 
tioned critical, alarming, and continuing 
crime situation in the Nation’s Capital, 
as revealed daily by the local news media, 
by the monthly reports of the local po- 
lice, and by the quarterly and annual 
reports of the Federal Bureau of Investi- 
gation. The latest figures show the fol- 
lowing shocking picture of Washington: 
CRIME IN THE DistrRicr oF COLUMBIA, JULY 

1966+ 

During July 1966 a total of 3,628 offenses 
were reported in the District, an increase of 
784 offenses or 27.6% from July 1965. 

This was the 50th consecutive month with 
an increase in crime in Washington. During 
July, increases occurred in the classifications 
of criminal homicide, up 4 offenses, or 40.0 
percent; robbery, up 74 offenses or 23.2 per- 
cent; aggravated assault, up 59 offenses or 
22.2 percent; housebreaking, up 202 offenses 
or 28.6 percent; grand larceny, up 43 offenses 
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or 30.9 percent; petit larceny, up 270 offenses 
or 30.8 percent; auto theft, up 132 offenses or 
25.7 percent. 

The classification of rape, with 14 offenses, 
showed no change. 

The increase for the month of July, 1966, 
brought the trend of serious offenses (total 
offenses for the past 12 months) to 36,006, 
an increase of 2,997 offenses or 9.1 percent 
from the trend of July 1965, and an increase 
of 127.9 percent from the low point of June 
1957. 

Clearances of part I offenses for the 12- 
month period ending with July 1966, were 
down to 27.2 percent as compared with 36.0 
percent for July 1965. 

WASHINGTON COMPARED WITH OTHER CITIES 


In terms of current, nationwide crime 
rates, the District stands high with other 
cities of comparable size. FBI statistics 
just released for 1965 show that for 16 
cities in the 500,000 to 1 million popula- 
tion class, as indicated in the tabulation 
below, Washington ranks fourth in the 
actual number of offenses as well as in 
the rate of crime index offenses per 1,000 
population. 

In the various categories of crime index 
offenses during 1965, the District, as 
shown in the next tabulation, ranked as 
follows among such cities: 

First in murder and nonnegligent man- 
slaughter. 

First in robbery. 

Second in aggravated assault—assault 
with a dangerous weapon. 

Third in housebreaking. 

Fourth in auto theft. 

Fifth in forcible rape. 

Fifth in larceny. 


Crime index offenses—Calendar year 1965 1 
[Cities 500,000 to 1,000,000 population) 


Baltimore 939, 024 | 26,193 

oston 697, 197 | 22, 542 
Buffalo 532,759 | 9, 833 
Cincinnati.. 502, 550 | 6,076 
Cleveland 876, 050 16, 697 
Dallas 679, 684 15, 830 
Houston 938, 219 | 25, 238 
Milwaukee 741, 324 | 10, 361 
New Orleans 627, 525 | 16,621 
Fe RTE STN 604, 332 | 18, 495 
St. Louis 750, 026 | 25,750 
San Antonio... 587,718 | 15,222 
San Diego 573,224 | 10,251 
San Francisco. 740, 316 | 26,924 
. 11, 826 

763, 25, 462 8 
22, 932 (1904 


131 260 | 2,109 | 3,830 | 7,393) 7,053 5, 417 
57 77 | 1,100 930 | 4,681 | 2,775 | 12,913 
16 50 381 418 | 3,899 | 2,359 2,710 
41 122 317 651 | 2,451 | 1,656 838 

108 149 | 1,832 | 1,288 | 7,374 | 1,025 4.921 

116 137 592 | 1,320) 7,715 | 2,256 3, 694 

139 121 | 1,434 | 2,814 | 12,860 | 4,380 3, 990 
27 33 214 477 | 2,483 | 3,841 3, 326 
87 119 | 1,065 979 | 5,798 | 3,953 4,620 
40 152 | 1,3873 | 1,108 | 6,001 | 3,833 5, 988 

138 323 293 2,256 12.661 2,533 5, 546 
53 94 331 1.380 7,161 | 4,165 2, 033 
26 44 367 479 | 3,165 | 4,372 1,798 
57 85 | 2,087 | 1,830) 11,535 | 3,975 7, 355 
24 78 516 894 | 4,965 | 3,938 1,911 

148 140 | 2,881 | 2,635) 9. 880 4,153 5, 619 

132 96 279 | 2,605 | 8,910 | 3,518 5, 392 

lst 5th Ist 2d 3d 5th 4th 

4th 9th Ist Ist 4th 9th 5th 


1 Based on “Uniform Crime Reports—1965" issued by the Federal Bureau of Investigation, July 28, 1966. 


While, according to the latest FBI re- 
port, nationwide suburban crime rates 
were increasing twice as fast as those in 
the big central cities, Washington is an 
exception. Here the crime rate is rising 
faster in the central city than in the sur- 
rounding suburbs. 

CRIME FACTORS 

In the foreword to the FBI report re- 
ferred to, it is stated: 

Crime is a social problem and the 
concern of the entire community. The 


Summary of Metropoiltan Police Depart- 
ment report for July. 


law enforcement effort is limited to fac- 
tors within its control. Some of the 
conditions which will affect the amount 
and type of crime that occurs from place 
to place are briefly outlined below: 

Density and size of the community 
population and the metropolitan area of 
which it is a part. 

Composition of the population with 
reference particularly to age, sex, and 
race. 

Economic status and mores of the 
population. 
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Relative stability of population, in- 
cluding commuters, seasonal, and other 
transient types. 

Climate, including seasonal weather 
conditions. 

Educational, recreational, and religi- 
ous characteristics. 

Effective strength of the police force. 

Standards governing appointments to 
the police force. 

Policies of prosecuting officials and the 
courts. 

Attitude of the public toward law en- 
forcement problems. 

The administrative and investigative 
efficiency of the local law enforcement 
agency. 

Obviously, from the foregoing, the or- 
ganization and status of the Metropoli- 
tan Police force is but one of the many 
factors which may bear upon the solu- 
tion of the blatant crime situation in the 
Nation’s Capital. 

Admittedly, the preliminary report of 
the President’s Commission on Crime in 
the District of Columbia, devoted solely 
to the Metropolitan Police force, at best 
relates only to one of the many facets 
involved in the alleviation of crime; 
namely, the detection and assistance in 
the bringing to justice the perpetrators 
of criminal offenses here. 

CONCLUSION 

There is nothing in this first report of 
the Crime Commission to show a correla- 
tion between the rising criminal tide in 
the District of Columbia and the orga- 
nization of the Police Department. Until 
the complete picture is available on the 
other crime factors, such as are listed 
above in the FBI report, it would seem 
unwarranted to proceed in a piecemeal 
fashion. 

If there be weaknesses in the organi- 
zation of the police, your committee will 
recommend appropriate and necessary 
legislation for the consideration of the 
Congress. But your committee has been 
urging for months that the first and most 
important job for the District govern- 
ment and the courts, the police and Con- 
gress alike, is to meet head on and curb 
the incidence of crime as is already 
known here and to take positive steps 
with respect thereto. Toward that end, 
your committee is endeavoring to finalize 
legislation through a conference agree- 
ment with the other body on the omnibus 
anticrime bill—H.R. 5688. Already over 
a dozen conferences of members and 
of staff have produced many agree- 
ments, and it is hoped that final con- 
ference action may be reached shortly 
and a report brought to the House and 
Senate 


As the President has well stated: 

We cannot postpone our responsibility to 
act against crimes committed today. 

Only when the full recommendations 
of the Crime Commission are made and 
are available, however, can the Congress 
or anyone else intelligently take other 
steps which may be needed or desirable— 
whether reorganization of the Police De- 
partment or otherwise—to give the Na- 
tion’s Capital the degree of protection 
and security that citizens and visitors 
ace are at a minimum entitled to 
receive. 
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The resolution was agreed to. 
A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


EXPAND MEMBERSHIP OF POLICE 
DEPARTMENT BAND 


Mr. WHITENER. Mr. Speaker, by di- 
rection of the Committee on the District 
of Columbia, I call up the bill (H.R. 
8205) to amend the act of July 11, 1947, 
to include members of the District of 
Columbia Fire Department in the Metro- 
politan Police Department band, and for 
other purposes, and ask unanimous con- 
sent that the bill be considered in the 
House as in the Committee of the Whole. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
ALBERT). Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the gentleman from North 
Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

H.R. 8205 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives oj the United States of Amer- 
ica in Congress assembled, That the second 
sentence of section 1 of the Act entitled “An 
Act to authorize the establishment of a band 
in the Metropolitan Police force”, approved 
July 11, 1947 (61 Stat. 311), as amended (sec. 
4-182, D.C. Code, 1961 edition), is amended to 
read as follows: “The Commissioners are au- 
thorized in their discretion to detail officers 
and members of the Metropolitan Police force 
and the District of Columbia Fire Depart- 
ment to participate in the activities of such 
band.” 

Sec, 2. The Act approved July 11, 1947, as 
amended, is further amended by striking 
section 5 and inserting in lieu thereof the 
following: 

“Sec. 5. The Secretary of the Interior is 
authorized in his discretion to detail officers 
and members of the United States Park 
Police force to participate in the activities of 
the band established by this Act, and the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury is authorized in his 
discretion to detail officers and members of 
the White House Police force to participate in 
the activities of such band.” 

Sec. 3. The Act approved July 11, 1947, as 
amended, is further amended by adding a 
section 6, as follows: 

“Sec. 6. Appropriations to carry out the 
provisions of this Act are authorized.” 


With the following committee amend- 
ments: 

1. Strike out all after the enacting clause 
and insert in lieu thereof the following: 

“That the Act entitled ‘An Act to author- 
ize the establishment of a band in the Metro- 
politan Police force’, approved July 11, 1947, 
is amended as follows: 

(1) The second sentence of the first sec- 
tion of such Act (D.C. Code, sec. 4-182) is 
amended to read as follows: “The Commis- 
sioners are authorized in their discretion to 
detail officers and members of the Metro- 
politan Police force and the District of Co- 
lumbia Fire Department to participate in the 
activities of such band.’ 

“(2) Such Act is amended by inserting 
immediately after the first section the follow- 
ing new section: 

“Sec. 2. The Secretary of the Interior is 
authorized in his discretion to detail officers 
and members of the United States Park Police 
force to participate in the activities of the 
band established by this Act, and the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury is authorized in his 
discretion to detail officers and members of 
the White House Police force to participate in 
the activities of such band.’ 
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“(3) Section 5 of such Act is repealed and 
section 4 of such Act (D.C. Code, sec. 4-184) 
is redesignated as section 5.” 


The committee amendment was agreed 


Mr. WHITENER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the Recorp and 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from North Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

PURPOSE OF THE BILL 


Mr. WHITENER. Mr. Speaker, the 
purpose of H.R. 8205 is to permit mem- 
bers of the District of Columbia Fire De- 
partment, the White House Police force, 
and the U.S. Park Police force to be de- 
tailed by the District of Columbia Com- 
missioners, the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, and the Secretary of the Treasury, 
and the Secretary of the Interior, re- 
spectively, to participate in the activi- 
ties of the Metropolitan Police Depart- 
ment band. 

NEED FOR LEGISLATION 


Actually, some members of these other 
forces do participate as members of the 
Police Department band. However, since 
present law does not permit them to be 
Officially detailed to this duty, they must 
do so without any coverage as to disabil- 
ity compensation which applies when 
such members are performing their offi- 
cial duties. In short, therefore, while 
members of all these forces may and do 
participate as members of the Police De- 
partment band, only members of the 
Metropolitan Police Department are 
presently protected against injury or dis- 
ability incurred while engaged in the 
band’s activities. 

It is the opinion of your committee 
that all members of this band should be 
adequately protected against injury in- 
curred while engaged in the band’s ac- 
tivities. This bill will accomplish this by 
providing that members of all these 
forces, when assigned to the police band, 
will be engaged in official duty and hence 
will be eligible during such activity for 
the same disability benefits to which they 
are entitled when performing their regu- 
lar duties. 

Another present difficulty in connec- 
tion with members of the Fire Depart- 
ment, White House Police, and the U.S. 
Park Police participating as members of 
the Police Department band is that they 
must do so on their own time, whereas 
the time spent by Police Department 
members of the band in rehearsals and 
performances counts as part of their 
regular workweek. Further, if such 
time is spent outside their regular duty 
hours, then the Police Department mem- 
bers are entitled to an equal amount of 
compensatory time off. The provisions 
of this bill will extend this arrangement 
also to members of these other forces 
who participate in the band’s activities, 
so that the time so spent by all members 
of the band will be considered as part of 
their duty hours. 

It is the view of your committee that 
these provisions will have the desirable 
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effect of materially increasing the size 
of this fine Police Department band. 


BACKGROUND 


The Metropolitan Police Department 
band was first officially authorized by an 
act of Congress in 1947, as “a band to 
perform at such municipal or civic func- 
tions and events as may be authorized 
by the Commissioners of the District of 
Columbia.” 

The members participate in this band 
without extra compensation, though a 
director is authorized at a salary not to 
exceed that of a captain in the Metro- 
politan Police Department. 

The Metropolitan Police Department 
band presently consists of 20 regularly 
participating members. By calling upon 
other musicians in the White House 
Police force, the U.S. Park Police force, 
and the Metropolitan Police force, it is 
possible to organize a unit of approxi- 
mately 50 pieces. This will be done, for 
example, in connection with the forth- 
coming American Legion parade. 

ROLE OF THE METROPOLITAN POLICE 
DEPARTMENT BAND 

At a public hearing on this bill con- 
ducted on August 1, 1966, your commit- 
tee was informed that the mission of the 
Police Department band is far broader 
in scope than merely playing at parades, 
ceremonials, and dedications for what- 
ever public relations value these may 
have. While the band does. strive, of 
course, to make a good showing in such 
highly competitive performances as 
American Legion parades and Shriners 
parades of far greater importance to the 
Police Department, and to the District, 
is the band’s contribution in the fields of 
community relations, cadet recruiting, 
crime deterrence, and bringing the true 
image of the police before the District of 
Columbia citizen of tomorrow. 

This portion of the Police Department 
band’s mission is made possible by an 
arrangement with the District of Colum- 
bia Superintendent of Schools, by which 
this police band joins with the various 
high school bands in the city for special 
assembly programs. Each of these pro- 
grams requires two I-hour rehearsals. 
During these rehearsals and the assembly 
program itself, the seating arrangement 
is such that a police musician sits in a 
group of high school musicians, all play- 
ing the same type instrument. Through 
this experience of common interest and 
participation in music, the children and 
the policemen discover a mutual appre- 
ciation and understanding of each other, 
which the Police Department has found 
to be invaluable to all concerned. 
These children will be less hesitant and 
reluctant to call on their new friend, the 
police bandsman, and their parents will 
also be more apt to regard the policeman 
in the light of friendship. 

The point is eloquently expressed in a 
letter addressed to District of Columbia 
Police Chief John B. Layton from the 
principal of one of the senior high 
schools in the District. This letter was 
submitted to your committee in testi- 
mony, and states in part as follows: 

Dear Cuter Layton: On Thursday, Febru- 
ary 11, it was our pleasure to have the Police 
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Band perform for our student body at an 
assembly. The students and faculty were 
quite impressed. It is my belief that this 
was an excellent bit of public relations. You 
are to be commended for encouraging and 
maintaining this group. It is an image of 
the Police Department we need to encourage 
Just as well as the law enforcement side of 
the Department. In closing, I would like 
to again commend you for maintaining and 
promoting this worthwhile group. 


The Metropolitan Police Department 
band offers opportunities also to mem- 
bers of these forces with no previous 
musical training to come into its pro- 
gram. For example, the present director 
has organized a group of District of Co- 
lumbia police cadets, most of whom had 
no previous knowledge of music what- 
ever, into a group of drummers. Also, 
he offers private lessons free of charge 
to any member of the various forces who 
wishes to learn to play an instrument. 

CONCLUSIONS 


Your committee is of the opinion that 
this police department band represents 
a useful weapon in the war against crime 
in the District of Columbia. Further, we 
believe that its service in this respect has 
not been utilized to its fullest extent. 
Your committee suggests, for example, 
that this band, as it will expand under 
the provisions of this bill, might well be 
sent outside the District of Columbia to 
perform as an aid to the recruitment pro- 
gram. Such a demonstration to the pub- 
lic that the Metropolitan Police Depart- 
ment offers opportunities for outlets 
other than just police work could prove 
a valuable asset, indeed, to recruitment. 
The committee recommends this pro- 

posed legislation, therefore, to augment 
the important contribution which this 
band is making toward alleviating crime 
in the District of Columbia, and urges 
that its use be expanded as far as is 
practicable. 
COMMITTEE AMENDMENTS 


The amendments to this bill are de- 
signed to make it completely clear that 
members of all three services—the Dis- 
trict of Columbia Fire Department, the 
White House Police, and the U.S. Park 
Police—are included in its provisions, 
and also to achieve a greater clarity in 
the compliation of the present law. No 
change in the original intent of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia Board of Commission- 
ers is involved. 

The language in the present law which 
specifies that the members of the Police 
Department band, with the exception 
of the director, shall receive no addi- 
tional compensation for participating in 
the activities of the band, has been 
omitted in these amendments to the act 
as recommended by the Commissioners. 
However, this omission is based upon the 
assumption that this language is not 
necessary to the act, and is not to be 
construed as an intention to authorize 
additional compensation for such par- 
ticipation. On the contrary, it is the 
opinion of your committee that since 
this activity comprises a part of the 
members’ regular duty hours, participa- 
tion therein should not entitle the mem- 
bers to extra pay. 
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It is not intended that any officer or 
member of any of these forces shall be 
detailed unwillingly to participate in the 
activities of the Police Department band, 
as this would obviously not serve the best 
interests of the organization itself. 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA COMMISSIONERS’ 

RECOMMENDATION 

The Board of Commissioners of the 
District of Columbia request this legis- 
lation. 

Mr. RONCALIO. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Maryland [Mr. Stickies] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
RECORD. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Wyoming? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SICKLES. Mr. Speaker, I rise in 
support for H.R. 8205, which relates to 
participation in the Metropolitan Police 
Department band. I introduced this 
legislation on May 17 and it was report- 
ed by the House Committee on the Dis- 
trict of Columbia on August 5; I want 
to thank my colleagues on that commit- 
tee for their unanimous support for this 
measure. 

The bill authorizes the District of Co- 
lumbia Commissioners to detail mem- 
bers of the District of Columbia Police 
and Fire Departments to play in the 
Metropolitan Police Department band. 
It also authorizes the Secretary of In- 
terior to detail members of the White 
House Police force to participate in the 
activities of the police band. In so doing, 
the bill makes clear that the participants 
in the band, whether in rehearsal or in 
actual performance, are on official duty 
and therefore eligible for coverage as to 
disability compensation. It will also in- 
sure that the time spent by all members 
of the band will be considered as part of 
their regular duty hours. At present, 
only members of the Metropolitan Police 
Department are covered by disability 
compensation and are considered to be 
on regular duty when participating in 
band activities. 

With only police members participat- 
ing in the band, the unit has a size of 
about 20. But when musicians from the 
Fire Department and some of the Federal 
services are added, the size of the band 
swells to about 50 members. Since the 
band not only plays at parades, ceremon- 
ials and dedications, but also makes a 
significant contribution to community 
relations and cadet recruiting, it is, of 
course, desirable to have as large a band 
as possible, 

As an old bandsman myself, I strongly 
urge House passage of this measure. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed. 

The title was amended so as to read: 
“An Act to amend the Act of July 11, 
1947, to authorize members of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia Fire Department, the 
United States Park Police force, and the 
White House Police force to participate 
in the Metropolitan Police Department 
band, and for other purposes.” 
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A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


AUTHORITY OF DISTRICT OF CO- 
LUMBIA COMMISSIONERS IN ES- 
CHEAT CASES 


Mr. WHITENER. Mr. Speaker, by 
direction of the Committee on the Dis- 
trict of Columbia I call up the bill (H.R. 
15706) to amend section 5 of the Act of 
February 11, 1929, to remove the dollar 
limit on the authority of the Board of 
Commissioners of the District of Colum- 
bia to settle claims of the District of 
Columbia in escheat cases, and ask 
unanimous consent that the bill be con- 
sidered in the House as in Committee of 
the Whole. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from North Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

H.R. 15706 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the first 
proviso of section 5 of the Act entitled “An 
Act authorizing the Commissioners of the 
District of Columbia to settle claims and 
suits against the District of Columbia”, ap- 
proved February 11, 1929 (D.C. Code, sec. 
1-906), is amended by inserting “, except, 
a claim or suit under section 19-701 of the 
District of Columbia Code,” immediately 
after “no claim or suit so compromised”. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 

Page 1, line 7, immediately after except“ 
insert “, with the approval of the United 
States District Court for the District of 
Columbia,”. 


The committee amendment was agreed 


Mr. WHITENER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the Recorp and 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from North Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

PURPOSE OF THE BILL 


Mr. WHITENER. Mr. Speaker, the 
Purpose of H.R. 15706 is to amend the 
act of February 11, 1929—65 Stat. 131— 
District of Columbia Code, title 1, sec- 
tion 906—to authorize the Commissioners 
of the District of Columbia, acting for 
the District, to settle a disputed claim re- 
garding the surplus of a decedent’s estate 
which the District is a statutory es- 
cheatee, by accepting a percentage of the 
net assets of the estate where such com- 
promise would result in a reduction of 
more than $10,000 in the amount of the 
claim against the estate. 


EXISTING LAW 


The type of claim which is the concern 
of this proposed legislation may arise 
under title 19, section 701, of the District 
of Columbia Code, which provides: 

Where there is no surviving spouse or 
relations of the intestate within the fifth 
degree reckoned by counting down from the 
common ancestor to the more remote, the 
surplus of real and personal property es- 
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cheats to the District of Columbia to be used 
by the Commissioners of the District of Co- 
lumbia for the benefit of the poor. 


Annually, there are between 5 and 15 
cases where a person dies in the District 
of Columbia as to whom it is believed 
there are no heirs. Commonly, after 
publication of notice, people come for- 
ward as claimants under law against the 
estate. In such cases, as noted hereafter 
the burden of proof which falls upon the 
District of Columbia may be very sub- 
stantial. In such situations, it may be 
highly desirable and advantageous to the 
District of Columbia to be able to com- 
promise such claims. 

The authority of the Commissioners of 
the District of Columbia to compromise 
any claim is strictly limited by the act 
of February 11, 1929, as amended—Dis- 
trict of Columbia Code, title 1, section 
906—which provides: 

Sec. 5. That upon a report by the Corpo- 
ration Counsel of the District of Columbia 
showing in detail the just and true amount 
and condition of any claim or suit which the 
District of Columbia may now or hereafter 
have against any person, firm, association, or 
corporation, and the terms upon which the 
same may be compromised, and stating that 
in his opinion the compromise of such claim 
would be for the best interest of the District 
of Columbia, the Commissioners of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia be, and they hereby are, 
authorized to compromise such claim or suit 
accordingly: Provided, however, That no 
claim or suit so compromised shall be re- 
duced by an amount greater than $10,000: 
And provided further, That this section shall 
not apply to claims or suits for taxes or spe- 
cial assessments. 


Thus, regardless of the desirability and 
benefit to the District of Columbia, no 
compromise may be made by the District 
in an escheat case if the compromise 
would result in a reduction of more than 
$10,000 in the amount of the claim. 

NEED FOR THE LEGISLATION 


As noted above, the surplus of an 
estate escheats to the District of Col- 
umbia on proof that there is no surviving 
spouse or relative of the deceased within 
the fifth degree counting down from the 
common ancestor to the more remote. 
The burden of proof of the District was 
established in the case of Frazier v. Kutz, 
decided by the United States Court of 
Appeals of the District of Columbia on 
December 13, 1943 (139 Fed. 2d 380). In 
that case, the court said: 

In every case of this nature there is a 
presumption of law that the deceased left 
heirs, and this presumption obtains until the 
claimant by escheat overcomes the presump- 
tion by strong and convincing evidence. 


To comply with the standards of proof 
required by the courts, the District of 
Columbia often finds it necessary to trace 
the ancestory of the deceased through a 
series of generations to determine wheth- 
er or not there is an ancestor having 
progeny who may or may not inherit. 
This may involve extensive searches of 
records in foreign countries to examine 
the validity of claims and the authentic- 
ity of foreign documents. Where rec- 
ords have been destroyed by conflagra- 
tions, or due to wartime destruction, it 
may be extremely costly or even impos- 
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sible to establish essential facts of rela- 
tionship. Claimants may be scattered 
in different nations and they would have 
to come to this jurisdiction themselves 
or by designation of representatives to 
testify affirmatively because of the ques- 
tioned validity of or the lack of documen- 
tary proof which might otherwise sup- 
port a disposition of the estate. 

Where such circumstances exist, it may 
require expenditures which would con- 
sume a substantial part of or all of the 
net estate and involve several years of 
time for the District to resolve a case. 

During a public hearing before Sub- 
committee No. 5 on August 1, 1966, testi- 
mony was presented regarding the diffi- 
culties which may be involved under 
existing provisions of law, and the com- 
mittee was advised of specific cases now 
pending which involve such elements of 
uncertainty as might be best resolved to 
the benefit of the District of Columbia 
through a compromise agreement which 
compromise would involve a reduction by 
an amount greater than $10,000. No 
objections were voiced to the purpose 
and language of the bill. Accordingly, 
your committee finds that the proposed 
legislation is reasonable and desirable. 


COMMITTEE AMENDMENT 


In the course of committee delibera- 
tions on the proposed legislation, con- 
sideration was given to the desirability of 
some court supervision over compromises 
proposed in connection with escheat 
cases. Your committee concluded that 
such supervision would simplify the 
problem of securing bond for the admini- 
strator, protect the administrator if later 
issue was raised by some disgruntled 
party, and protect the District govern- 
ment as to any question which might be 
raised concerning the propriety of the 
compromise. Accordingly, the commit- 
tee amendment was added, requiring 
that any compromise in escheat cases 
should have the approval of the U.S. 
Court for the District of Columbia. 

The Commissioners of the District of 
Columbia reported favorably on the legis- 
lation and urged its enactment in a letter 
to the chairman. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the 
third time and passed, and a motion to 
reconsider was laid on the table. 


AMEND THE PRESIDENTIAL IN- 
AUGURAL CEREMONIES ACT 

Mr. WHITENER. Mr. Speaker, by di- 
rection of the Committee on the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, I call up the bill (H.R. 
6143) to amend the Presidential In- 
augural Ceremonies Act, and ask unani- 
mous consent that the bill be considered 
in the House as in Committee of the 
Whole. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is 
there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from North Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

H.R. 6143 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
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America in Congress assembled, That section 
3 of the Presidential Inaugural Ceremonies 
Act approved August 6, 1956 (70 Stat. 1049; 
sec. 1-1203, D.C. Code, 1961 ed.) is amended 
(a) by striking “travel expenses of enforce- 
ment personnel from other jurisdictions” 
and inserting in lieu thereof travel expenses 
of enforcement personnel, including sani- 
tarians, from other jurisdictions”; and (b) 
by striking “policemen and firemen” and in- 
serting in lieu thereof “policemen, firemen, 
and other municipal employees”. 


Mr. WHITENER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the Recorp and 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from North Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

PURPOSE OF THE BILL 

Mr. WHITENER. Mr. Speaker, the 
purpose of the bill (H.R. 6143) is to 
amend the Presidential Inaugural Cere- 
monies Act of 1956—70 statute 1049 Dis- 
trict of Columbia Code title 1, section 
1201 and the following—in two partic- 


First. To provide for the payment of 
travel expenses of “sanitarians” (expert 
health advisers) whom the Commission- 
ers of the District of Columbia are al- 
ready authorized to employ, on a tempo- 
rary basis, to promote adequate inspec- 
tion and enforcement of health regula- 
tions during the inaugural period. 

Second. To provide meals for em- 
ployees of Health Department, and other 
municipal employees, who are required 
to remain on duty at their posts through 
mealtimes during such inaugural period, 
many of them being stationed along the 
line of march of the inaugural parade. 
The act now authorizes such meals for 
police and firemen. 

BACKGROUND 

Under the Presidential Inaugural Cer- 
emonies Act referred to, the Commis- 
sioners of the District of Columbia are 
authorized and directed to make all rea- 
sonable regulations necessary to secure 
the preservation of public order and pro- 
tection of life, health, and property; to 
make special regulations respecting the 
standing, movement, and operation of 
vehicles of whatever character or kind 
during said period; and to grant, under 
such conditions as they may impose, 
special licenses to peddlers and vendors 
for the privilege of selling goods, wares, 
and merchandise in such places in the 
District of Columbia, and to charge such 
fees for such privilege, as they may deem 
proper. 

Pursuant to this authority the Com- 
missioners, in connection with the in- 
augural ceremonies, employ additional 
sanitarians—expert health advisers— 
from other jurisdictions as may be 
needed to supplement the staff of the 
District of Columbia Department of Pub- 
lic Health to promote adequate inspection 
and enforcement of health regulations 
during the inaugural period. Particu- 
larly they are needed to help enforce 
those regulations pertaining to the prep- 
aration and dispensing of food, on ac- 
count of the many visitors here to attend 
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the various ceremonies and functions at- 
tendant to the inauguration. Further, 
the sanitarians not only assist in inspec- 
tion and the enforcement of fixed regu- 
lations to protect the public health, but 
they also study the District practices 
and make a report thereon to the local 
authorities. 

The act referred to also authorizes the 
appropriation of—and in the past the 
Congress has appropriated—such sums 
as are necessary to enable the Commis- 
sioners to provide additional municipal 
services in said District during the in- 
augural period, including employment of 
personal services without regard to the 
civil service and classification laws; travel 
expenses of enforcement personnel from 
other jurisdictions; hire of means of 
transportation; meals for policemen and 
firemen, cost of removing and relocating 
streetcar platforms, construction, rent, 
maintenance, and expenses incident to 
the operation of temporary public com- 
fort stations, first aid stations, and in- 
formation booths; and other incidental 
expenses in the discretion of the Com- 
missioners. 

However, as presently construed, this 
authority does not permit payment of 
travel expenses of sanitarians, nor meals 
for municipal employees referred to— 
other than police and firemen—who 
are required to remain on duty through 
mealtimes. 

The reported bill corrects these omis- 
sions and provides authority for pay- 
ment thereof. 

PRECEDENTS FOR THE LEGISLATION 


The Congress has already, in several 
acts passed since the President Inau- 
gural Ceremonies Act of 1956, enacted 
into law provisions identical to those in 
your reported bill to cover travel ex- 
penses of sanitarians, and meals for 
municipal employees, as for example: 

House Joint Resolution 888—Public 
Law 88-1836, approved July 28, 1964— 
and House Joint Resolution 195—Public 
Law 1178, approved July 19, 1966—to 
authorize the District of Columbia Com- 
missioners to promulgate special regula- 
tions for the July 1965 and July 1967 
Washington conventions of the Imperial 
Council, Ancient Arabic Order of the 
Nobles of the Mystic Shrine for North 
America. 
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House Joint Resolution 195—Public 
Law 89-25, approved May 22, 1965— 
giving the District of Columbia Commis- 
sioners similar authority with respect to 
the American Legion convention sched- 
uled to be held in Washington the latter 
part of this month. 

HEARING 


The enactment of the reported bill was 
urged by representatives of the District 
of Columbia Commissioners and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia Department of Public 
Health at a public hearing before Sub- 
committee No, 5 on August 1, 1966. No 
opposition to the bill has been expressed 
to your committee. 

The letter of the President of the 
Board of Commissioners recommending 
this legislation follows: 


GOVERNMENT OF THE DISTRICT 
OF COLUMBIA, EXECUTIVE Or- 
FICES, à 
Washington, March 5, 1965. 
The Honorable SPEAKER, 
U.S. House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

My Dear Mr. SPEAKER: The Commissioners 
of the District of Columbia have the honor 
to submit herewith a draft bill “To amend 
the Presidential Inaugural Ceremonies Act.” 

The draft bill amends section 3 of the 
Presidential Inaugural Ceremonies Act in 
such manner as to take care of two matters 
which have been brought to the attention of 
the Commissioners. The first of the amend- 
ments, providing for the insertion in such 
section of the phrase “including sanitarians”, 
is proposed in the expectation that it may 
become necessary for the District of Colum- 
bia to employ, on a temporary basis, sani- 
tarians from other jurisdictions to provide 
adequate inspection and enforcement of 
health regulations during the Inaugural 
Period, including those regulations pertain- 
ing to the preparation and dispensing of 
food, so that the Department of Public 
Health of the District of Columbia will not 
be forced to neglect completely its routine 
responsibilities for such inspection and en- 
forcement during such Inaugural Period. 
The second amendment of this section of 
existing law is proposed for the purpose of 
authorizing the procurement of food to 
feed municipal employees required to re- 
main on duty during such Inaugural Period 
and who, unless the District of Columbia 
arranges for their feeding, may find it difi- 
cult or impossible to provide themselves with 
food. 

The Commissioners, in the belief that the 
proposed amendments of the Presidential 
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Inaugural Ceremonies Act will be to the ben- 
efit of the general public during the Inau- 
gural Period, strongly recommend the enact- 
ment of the attached draft bill. 

The Commissioners have been advised by 
the Bureau of the Budget that, from the 
standpoint of the Administration’s program, 
there is no objection to the submission of 
this legislation to the Congress. 

Sincerely yours, 
WALTER N, TOBRINER, 
President, Board of Commissioners, 
District of Columbia. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to re- 
consider was laid on the table. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA TEACHERS’ 
SALARY ACT AMENDMENTS OF 
1966 


Mr. McMILLAN. Mr. Speaker, at 
this time I yield to the gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. Dowpy] to call up a bill from 
his subcommittee. 

Mr. DOWDY. Mr. Speaker, by direc- 
tion of the Committee on the District 
of Columbia I call up the bill (H.R. 
16337) to amend the District of Colum- 
bia Teachers’ Salary Act of 1955 to in- 
crease the salaries of teachers, school 
officers, and other employees of the Board 
of Education of the District of Columbia, 
and for other purposes, with sundry com- 
mittee amendments, and ask unanimous 
consent that the bill be considered in the 
House as in the Committee of the Whole. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Texas? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

H.R. 16337 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That this Act 
may be cited as the “District of Columbia 
Teachers’ Salary Act Amendments of 1966”. 

Sec, 2. The District of Columbia Teach- 
ers’ Salary Act of 1955 is amended as follows: 

(1) Section 1 (D.C. Code, sec. 31-1501) is 
amended to read as follows: 

“SECTION 1. (a) The following are the sal- 
ary schedules for teachers, school officers, and 
certain other employees of the Board of Edu- 
cation whose positions are included therein: 


“Salary class and position 


A eee superintendent. 
Assistant superintendent. 
al W e teachers college. 


Dean, teachers col lege. 
cer assistant to superintendent. 


Group A, bachelor’s degree 
master’s 


Group B, egree. 
Group C, master’s degree plus 30 credit hours. 
Group D, doctor’s degree. 
ief examiner. 
Director, food services. 
Director, industrial adult education 
Executive assistant to deputy superintendent. 


Step 2 Step 3 8055 4 


ice ice 
step 5 ste 6 | Step 7 Step 8 
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Serv- | Serv- | Serv- | Serv- | Serv- | Serv- | Serv- 


“Salary class and position ice ice ice ice ice ice ice ice 
Step 1 | Step 2 Step 3 | Step 4 | Step 5 | Step 6 | Step 7 | Steps 
Class 6: 
Ta By Ca, DEAE ES EE SE SS O ETSA T A ete $12,805 813.090 813, 375 |$13, 660 813.945 814, 230 814, 515 
Principal level IV. ---| 12,805 13,090 | 13,375 | 13,660 | 13,945 | 14,230 14. 515 
Principal level III 12, 525 | 12,810 | 13,095 | 13,380 | 13,665 | 13,950 | 14. 235 
Principal level II. -| 12,245 | 12, 12,815 | 13,100 | 13,385 | 13,670 | 13,955 
Fee A a 14,965 | 12,250 | 12, 535 > 13, 105 | 13, 13, 675 
Group C, 5 8 plus 30 credit hours. 13,025 | 13,310 | 13,595 | 13,880 | 14,165 | 14,450 | 14,735 
Principal 18, 025 | 13,310 | 13,595 | 13,880 | 14,165 | 14,450 | 14, 
Prinelbal eve III. 12, 745 13, 030 | 13,315 | 13,600 | 13,885 14. 170 14, 455 
Principa! level 25 „465 | 12,750 | 13, 035 13, 320 13,605 13. 890 14,175 
Principal level I 12, 185 | 12,470 | 12,755 5 13, 325 | 13,610 x 
Group D, doctor's 13, 245 5630 | 13,815 | 14,100 | 14,385 E 14, 
Principal level [V___-- 13, 245 | 13,530 | 13,815 | 14,100 14. 385 14,670 | 14, 
rincipal level -| 12,965 | 13,250 | 13,535 | 13 14,105 9 14, 675 
Principal ievel II 12, 685 | 12,970 | 13,255 | 13,540 | 13,825 | 14,110 | 14, 
i ye hl ee EONS REIS) 0000000 12, 405 | 12,690 | 12,975 | 13,260 | 13, 545 . 14, 115 
to assistant superintendent (elementary ene — 
5 to assistant superintendent (junior and senior 
Assistant to assistant superintendent —.— bude 
Assistant to assistant superintendent pars paso nel services 
Assistant to assistant su tendent (industrial and adult 
education, evening and summer school) 
Director, elementary education (supervision and instructio: 
Director, health, physical education, athletics and safety. 
Director, special educatlon 44444 
Principal, senior high school. 
Principal, junior high school. 
Principal, elementary school. 
Principal, vocational high school. 
Princi Americanization school. 
P boys’ or-senior high school. 
Principal, Capital Page School. 
Principal, health school, 
Principal, laboratory school. i 
OT Principal, veterans’ high school. f 
Group B, master’s goeree i 12, 145 | 12,430 | 12,715 | 13,000 | 13,285 | 13,570 
Group ©, master’s degree 12,365 | 12,650 | 12,935 | 13,220 | 13, 505 | 13,790 
12, 585 | 12,870 | 13,155 | 13,440 | 13,725 | 14,010 


Group D, doctor’s 1 
8u upervising director, elementary education (supervision and instruction). 
3 director, audiovisual instruction. 

Supervising director, adult 1 and summer school. 
su 


Director, elementary ion 
Director, elementary education (administration). 


11, 390 | 11,675 | 11,960 | 12, 245 k 
11, 610 | 11,895 | 12,180 | 12,465 | 12,750 | 13,035 | 13,320 
11,830 | 12,115 | 12,400 | 12, 685 3, 


Registrar, te Soo 

Statistical anal 

Assistant prin pal, snie high school. 
Assistant principal, junior high school. 
Assistant principal, elementary school. 
Assistant principal, — high school. 
Assistant papal Americaniza' school. 
. t principal, health school. 


BRE 


t gitector’ food servisos; 


10: š 

Group B, master’s degree ————————..ö— 1 

Geo D. master’s degree plus 30 credit hours. 950 235 | 1 

Gees D, N A TE RE SITE IS RTI. EAE I ee as l aes sae x 13 
Assistant d 


irector, audiovisu 
‘Assistant director, subject field. 
Assistant director, t education and summer school. 
Supervisor, element: ary 5 et on. 


520 

055 

7 275 

Group D, "8 degrees ne non nena E 11, 355 | 11,640 | 11,925 | 12,210 | 12, 495 

Assistan 

585 

805 

025 


Sas 8888 


BRE 


3 psychologist. 
GoD B. master’s degree. <<. r SNE SSE: ý 9,225 9. 575 9,925 | 10,275 | 10,625 
s degree plus 30 credit hours. pet 9,445 | 9,795 | 10,145 | 10,495 | 10, 845 
. — = monet 2 bu Tc c phat agence om me ee 8 9,665 | 10,015 | 10,365 | 10,715 | 11,065 


‘Assistant cary ig teachers college. 
Assistant professor, Jaboratery school. 
Psychiatric social worker. 
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Salary class and position 
Class 14: 
Group * bachelor’s degree ---| $6,960 
Group B, master’s degree 7, 495 


. G5 master’s ates phan 30 credit | 
hours 


7,715 
935 


ponp D, doctor’s degree i 
3 of Vo aga nursing. 
Census supe! 


Class 15 
9255 A, bachelor’s degree 
Group B, master’s degree 
one 8, master's eare plus 30 credit 


Group D, master’s degree plus 60 credit 
Od ee NE, 
eng elemen: and secondary 
schools. 
Attendance officer, 
Ohild labor inspector. 
Jounselor, placement. 
Commer. elementary and second- 
11 elementary and second- 
ary schools. 
Librarian, teachers college. 
Research assistant. 
School social worker. 


Service ce Service {Servi 
Sap Step 2 | Step 3 | Step 4 | Step 5 | Step 6 85297 Step 8 Step 9 


ice | Service Servi ice |Service | Lon- | Lon- 
Step 10| Step i Step 2 Step 13 gonty 2 


$9, 570 | $9, 860 810. 150 819. 440 

10, 105 F 10,685 | 10,975 

10,325 | 10,615 | 10,905 | 11,195 

10, 545 | 10,835 | 11,125 | 11,415 
8,130 | 8,385 | 8,640 | 8,895 | $9,490 | $10, 085 
8,665 | 8,920 | 9,175 | 9,430 | 10,025 | 10,620 
8. 885 9,140 | 9,395} 9,650 | 10,245 | 10,840 
9,105 | 9,360 | 9,615 | 9,870 | 10,465 | 11,060 


“(b) Each employee appointed to a position of teacher-aide (noninstructional), estab- 
lished under section 5(c), shall be paid in accordance with the following salary schedule: 


“Teacher-aid (noninstructional) 


(2) (A) Section 2(c)(1) (D.C. Code, sec. 
31-1511 (c)(1)) is amended is read as fol- 
lows: 

“(1) The terms ‘master’s degree’ and 
‘doctor’s degree’ mean, respectively, a mas- 
ter’s degree and a doctor’s degree granted in 
course by an accredited higher educational 
institution.” 

(B) Section 2(c)(2) (D.C. Code sec. 31- 
1511(c)(2)) is amended by adding at the 
end thereof the following new sentences: 
“The term ‘plus sixty credit hours’ means 
the equivalent of not less than sixty grad- 
uate semester hours in academic, vocational, 
or professional courses beyond a master’s 
degree, representing a definite educational 
program satisfactory to the Board, except 
that in the case of a shop teacher in the vo- 
cational education program the sixty semes- 
ter hours need not be graduate semester 
hours. Graduate credit hours beyond thirty 
which were earned prior to obtaining a mas- 
ter’s degree may be applied in computing 
such sixty credit hours.” 

(3) Section 4 (D.C. Code, sec. 31-1521) 
is amended to read as follows: 

“Sec. 4. Any employee of the Board of 
Education in group C of a salary class in the 
salary schedule in section 1(a) of this Act 
who possesses a doctor’s degree, and any 
employee of the Board of Education in group 
C of salary class 15 of such salary schedule 
who possesses a master’s degree plus sixty 
credit hours, shall be transferred in accord- 
ance with section 10(a) to group D of such 

class.” 

(4) Section 5 (D.C. Code, sec. 31-1522) is 
amended by adding the following new sub- 
sections: 

„(e) The Board of Education, with the 
concurrence of the Board of Commissioners 
of the District of Columbia, is authorized to 
establish a position which shall be desig- 
nated “teacher-aid (noninstructional)’ and 
the compensation for which shall be fixed in 
accordance with the salary schedule in sec- 
tion 1(b). A person appointed to the posi- 
tion of teacher-aid (noninstructional) shall 


be eligible for leave, retirement, life insur- 
ance, and health benefits as provided in the 
Annual and Sick Leave Act of 1951, the Civil 
Service Retirement Act, the Federal Em- 
ployees’ Compensation Act, the Federal Em- 
ployees’ Group Life Insurance Act of 1954, 
and the Federal Employees’ Health Benefits 
Act of 1959. The minimum qualification 
for appointment to such position shall be 
successful completion of at least sixty semes- 
ter hours of an accredited junior college, col- 
lege, or university. A person appointed to 
such position shall be a noninstructional em- 
ployee, and his primary duty shall be to as- 
sist the instructional staff in tasks related 
to instruction. The total of the number of 
teacher-aids (noninstructional) appointed 
under this Act and the number of persons 
appointed under any other Act to perform 
the same duties as teacher-aids (nonin- 
structional) shall at no time exceed 4 per 
centum of the number of classroom teachers 
in salary class 15. 

“(d) The initial assignment of each posi- 
tion of school principal in the public school 
system of the District of Columbia to one of 
the four principal levels within salary class 6 
of the salary schedule in section 1(a) of this 
Act shall be made in accordance with the 
following provisions: 

“(1) Within sixty days following the date 
of enactment of this subsection, the Board of 
Education, with the cooperation of the Board 
of Commissioners of the District of Columbia, 
shall assign each position of school principal 
to one of the four principal levels within 
group B, C, or Din salary class 6 of the salary 
schedule in section l(a). Such assignment 
shall be made on the basis of an evaluation 
by the Board of Education, with the coopera- 
tion of the Commissioners of the District of 
Columbia, of the duties and responsibilities 
of each position of school principal in the 
school administered by the person holding 
such position. Such evaluation shall be 
based on (A) such workload factors as (i) 
the academic program, (ii) the number of 
teachers, nonteaching personnel, and other 


professional and nonprofessional personnel 
supervised, (iii) school enrollment, (iv) co- 
curricular activities, (v) extracurricular ac- 
tivities, and (vi) community activities; and 
(B) such other factors as the Board of Edu- 
cation deems appropriate. The initial as- 
signment of a position of school principal to 
a principal level within salary class 6 shall be 
effective on the effective date of this sub- 
section. 

“(2) In the case of a person holding the 
position of school principal on the effective 
date of this subsection, the initial assign- 
ment of the position held by such person to 
one of the four principal levels within salary 
class 6 shall not (A) affect the group and 
service step occupied by such person, or (B) 
for the period during which such person 
holds such position, reduce his rate of com- 
pensation below the rate of compensation to 
which he was entitled immediately prior to 
such effective date, 

“(3) During the period beginning on such 
effective date and ending on the date of such 
initial assignment, each person holding the 
position of school principal on such effective 
date shall have his compensation fixed in 
accordance with the rate of compensation 
prescribed for that service step, correspond- 
ing to his creditable years of service, of prin- 
cipal level I in that group within salary 
class 6 which corresponds to his academic 
qualifications. Each such person shall be 
paid for such period the difference, if any, 
between the amount of compensation he re- 
ceived during such period and the amount of 
compensation that he would have been paid 
during such period if his compensation had 
been fixed in accordance with the rate of 
compensation prescribed for the principal 
level in salary class 6 to which he was 
assigned. 

“(e) On July 1, 1967, and on July 1 of 
each year thereafter, the Board of Education, 
with the cooperation of the Board of Com- 
missioners of the District of Columbia, shall 
evaluate the duties and responsibilities of 
each position of school principal on the basis 
of the factors prescribed in paragraph (1) of 
subsection (d) to determine whether the 
principal level within salary class 6 to which 
such position is assigned is commensurate to 
the duties and responsibilities of such posi- 
tion. The Board of Education may assign 
a position of school principal to a different 
principal level within salary class 6 only if it 
determines on the basis of three consecutive 
annual evaluations that such assignment 
should be made. A person holding a position 
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of school principal which the Board of Edu- 
cation has assigned to a different principal 
level shall not be placed in a lower service 
step in the new principal level than the serv- 
ice step he occupied immediately prior to 
such assignment.” 

(5) Subsection (a) of section 7 (D.C, Code, 
sec. 31-1532 (a)) is amended to read as 
follows: 

“(a)(1) Each employee who is newly ap- 
pointed or reappointed to any position in 
salary classes 3 to 15, inclusive, of the salary 
schedule in section 1(a) shall be assigned 
to the service step numbered next above the 
number of years of service with which he is 
credited for the purpose of salary placement. 
The Board, on the written recommendation 
of the Superintendent of Schools, is author- 
ized to evaluate the previous experience of 
each such employee to determine the num- 
ber of years with which he may be so cred- 
ited. Employees newly appointed, reap- 
pointed, or reassigned to any position in 
salary class 15 shall receive one year of such 
placement credit for each year of satisfac- 
tory service, not exceeding nine years, in 
the District of Columbia in salary class 15, 
or in the same type of position regardless of 
school level, in an educational system or 
institution of recognized standing outside 
the District of Columbia public schools, as 
determined by the Board. Employees newly 
appointed, reappointed, or reassigned to any 
position in salary classes 3 to 14 inclusive, 
except the positions of chief librarian and 
assistant professor, associate professor and 
professor, shall receive no placement credit 
for educational service or trade experience 
outside the District of Columbia public 
schools. Employees reappointed or re- 
assigned to positions in salary classes 3 to 14, 
inclusive, shall receive one year of placement 
credit for each year of satisfactory service 
in the same salary class or in a position of 
equivalent or higher rank within the Dis- 
trict of Columbia public schools, except that 
no such employee shall receive more than 
five years of placement credit for previous 
service rendered as a temporary employee 
within such system. Persons appointed to 
the position of shop teacher in the voca- 
tional education program shall receive one 
year of placement credit for each year of 
approved experience in the trades, as de- 
termined by the Board but not in excess of 
nine years for any combination of trade ex- 
perience and educational service outside the 
school system. Employees newly appointed 
or reappointed to positions of assistant pro- 
fessor (salary class 13), chief librarian and 


associate professor (salary class 11), and 


professor (salary class 8) shall receive one 
year of placement credit for each year of 
satisfactory service, not in excess of five 
years, in a position of the same or higher 
rank in a college or university of recognized 
standing outside the District of Columbia 
public schools, as determined by the Board. 

“(2) Salary placement credit for service 
rendered either inside or outside the public 
school system of the District of Columbia 
shall be effective on the date of appoint- 
ment or on the first day of the twelfth 
month prior to the date of approval of such 
Placement credit by the Board, whichever is 
later. 

“(3) Each probationary or permanent em- 
ployee in salary class 15 who is in the em- 
ploy of the Board of Education on the ef- 
fective date of this paragraph shall move to 
the numerical service step or longevity step, 
as the case may be, commensurate with the 
additional creditable service allowed such 
employee under the amendments made by 
the District of Columbia Teachers’ Salary 
Act Amendments of 1966.” 

(6) Section 9 (D.C. Code, sec. 31-1534) is 
amended by inserting “(a)” immediately 
after “Sec. 9.“ and by adding at the end 
thereof the following new subsections: 
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“(b) The following provisions shall apply 
to all temporary employees in salary class 
15: 

“(A) Each temporary employee in salary 
class 15 employed cumulatively as such an 
employee in such class less than three 
full years as of July 1, 1966, must qualify 
as a probationary employee within five years 
after the date of employment or July 1, 1966, 
whichever date is later, or his employment 
shall be terminated as of the date of com- 
pletion of the then current school year. 

“(B) Each temporary employee in salary 
class 15 employed cumulatively as of July 
1, 1966, for more than three but less than 
ten full years as such an employee in such 
salary class, must qualify as a probationary 
employee within seven years after July 1, 
1966, or his employment shall be terminated 
as of the date of completion of the then 
current school year. 

“(C) Each temporary employee in salary 
class 15 who has accumulated more than ten 
full years of satisfactory service as of July 1, 
1966, as such an employee in such salary 
class, may be continued as temporary teacher 
contingent upon satisfactory service. 

„(e) (i) A temporary employee in salary 
class 15 who receives a permanent appoint- 
ment shall be advanced on and after the date 
of such appointment in double annual in- 
crements to the place in the salary schedule 
which he would have occupied if he had 
been employed as a probationary employee 
from the date of his appointment as a tem- 
porary employee. A temporary employee in 
salary class 15 who receives a probationary 
appointment within two years of the date of 
his appointment as a temporary employee 
shall receive full placement credit on the 
date of his appointment as a probationary 
employee as if he had been employed as a 
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probationary employee from the date of his 
appointment as a temporary employee. 

“(2) Temporary employees in salary class 
15 with fifteen or more total years of satis- 
factory service in the District of Columbia 
public schools shall be advanced to service 
step 10, effective July 1, 1966.” 

(7) Section 10 (D.C. Code, sec. 31-1535) 
is amended to read as follows: 

“Sec. 10. (a) On and after the effective date 
of the District of Columbia Teachers’ Salary 
Act Amendments of 1966, each promotion to 
group B, group C, or group D, within a salary 
class, shall become effective— 

“(1) on the date of the regular meeting 
of the Board immediately preceding the date 
of approval of that promotion by the Board, 
or 


“(2) on the effective date of the master's 
degree or doctor’s degree or on the comple- 
tion of thirty or sixty credit hours beyond 
the master’s degree, as the case may be, 
whichever is later. 

“(b) Any employee in a position covered 
by section 1 of this Act who is promoted to 
group B, group C, or group D, of the same 
salary class, shall be assigned to the same 
numerical service step on the schedule for 
his new group as he would have occupied in 
the group from which promoted.” 

(8) (A) Section 13(a) (D.C. Code, sec, 31- 
1542(a)) is amended to read as follows: 

“(a) The Board is authorized to conduct 
as part of its public school system the fol- 
lowing: extended school year programs, adult 
education school programs, and an American- 
ization school, under and. within appropria- 
tions made by Congress. The pay for 
teachers, officers, and other educational em- 
ployees in the summer schools, adult edu- 
cation schools, and veteran’s summer high 
school centers shall be as follows: 


“Classification 


SUMMER SCHOOL (REGULAR) 
Teacher, elementary and second: 


schools; counselor, elementary and second: 
schools; librarian, elementary and secondary schools; school social worker; s 
correctionist; school psychologist and instructor; District of Columbia Teachers 


Per diem 


Colegi- cicin ... SSe seen $22, 59 $27.27 
* social worker and assistant professor, District of Columbia Teachers 
— JA . . ¼ 8 
Ne . ee eee ee 2.2 24 60 
professor, District of Colum’ ene oll 
Ass $ rinci al, eleme ege. 29. 37 35.45 
olum! ‘eachers College 
Supervising director. 2 a 80 io 91 
Principal, elementary and secondary schools 36. 11 43. 63 
VETERANS SUMMER HIGH SCHOOL CENTERS 
33. 89 40.91 


(B) Section 13 is further amended by 
adding at the end the following new sub- 
section: 

„d) (i) The Board of Education is au- 
thorized to pay to a classroom teacher in 
salary class 15 who performs an extra duty 
activity (specified in the schedule in para- 
graph (3) of this subsection or an extra duty 
activity included by the Board in such sched- 
ule under such paragraph), and who meets 
the requirements of this paragraph, the ad- 
ditional annual compensation prescribed for 
that activity in paragraph (3). To be eli- 
gible for such additional compensation, a 
teacher 

“(A) must be assigned the standard teach - 
ing load for a regular day school teacher at 
his particular school level, and 

“(B) must perform on a continuing basis 
during hours beyond the regular school day 
an extra duty activity which— 


Per period 


) is approved by the Board as an au- 
thorized cocurricular or extracurricular 
activity, 

(u) involves the supervision and instruc- 
tion of students who select such activity 
voluntarily, and 

(Ut) requires no less than twenty-five 
hours in any one semester beyond the nor- 
mal schoolday. 

“(2) The additional compensation au- 
thorized by this subsection shall be in addi- 
tion to the compensation prescribed by the 
salary schedule in section 1(a) of this Act for 
classroom teachers in salary class 15. Pay- 
ment of such additional compensation shall 
be made in a lump sum at the end of the 
school year or upon termination of service 
for that portion of services rendered. Such 
additional compensation shall not be subject 
to deduction or withholding for retirement 
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or insurance, and such additional compen- 
sation shall not be considered as salary (A) 
for the purpose of computing annuities pur- 
suant to the Act entitled ‘An Act for the 
retirement of public-school teachers in the 
District of Columbia’, approved August 7, 
1946 (D.C. Code, sec. 31-721 et seq.), and the 
Civil Service Retirement Act, or (B) for the 
purpose of computing insurance coverage 
under the Federal Employees’ Group Life 
Insurance Act of 1954 (5 U.S.C. 2091 et seq.). 
Such additional compensation may be paid 
for more than one activity assigned to a 
classroom teacher so long as such activities 
are not performed concurrently. 

“(3) (A) The additional compensation au- 
thorized by this subsection shall be paid in 
accordance with the following schedule: 


“Extra duty activities—Annual compensa- 
tion per teacher for each activity 


Head coach: football, basketball, base- 

ball, or track (senior or vocational 

% 8750 
Assistant coach: football, basketball, 

baseball, or track (senior or voca- 

tional high school 
Junior varsity coach: football, basket- 
ball, or baseball (senior or vocational 
ien BOHOL) ao US ULL a 
Intramural or extramural supervisor 

(senior, vocational, or junior high 

eee, oaks eo ee 
Coach: swimming, golf, tennis, or 

cross country (senior high school) 
Music director: vocal or instrumental 

(senior, vocational, or junior high 

school 
Newspaper faculty adviser (senior, vo- 

cational, or junior high school) 
Yearbook adviser (senior or vocational 
ern 
Dramatics director (senior, vocational, 
or junior high school) 
Forensics director (senior or vocational 

F 

“(B) The Board, with the concurrence of 
the Board of Commissioners and on the writ- 
ten recommendation of the Superintendent 
of Schools, may specify other extra duty ac- 
tivities for which additional annual com- 
pensation may be paid if such activities meet 
the requirements specified in subparagraph 
(B) of paragraph (1) of this subsection. 
The Board may specify the amount of ad- 
ditional compensation which may be paid 
for the performance of such activities, which 
amount may not exceed the highest amount 
of additional annual compensation specified 
in the schedule in this paragraph.” 

Sec. 3. (a) Retroactive compensation or 
salary shall be paid by reason of this Act 
only in the case of an individual in the serv- 
ice of the Board of Education of the District 
of Columbia (including service in the Armed 
Forces of the United States) on the date of 
enactment of this Act, except that such retro- 
active compensation or salary shall be paid 
(1) to any employee covered in this Act who 
retired during the period beginning on July 
1, 1966, and ending on the date of enactment 
of this Act, for services rendered during such 
period, and (2) in accordance with the pro- 
visions of the Act of August 3, 1950 (Public 
Law 636, Eighty-first Congress), for services 
rendered during the period beginning on July 
1, 1966, and ending on the date of enactment 
of this Act, by any such employee who dies 
during such period. 

(b) For purposes of this section, service 
in the Armed Forces of the United States in 
the case of an individual relieved from train- 
ing and service in the Armed Forces of the 
United States or discharged from hospitaliza- 
tion following such training and service, shall 
include the period provided by law for 
mandatory restoration of such individual to 
a position in or under the municipal govern- 
ment of the District of Columbia. 

Sec. 4. For the purpose of determining the 
amount of insurance for which an individual 
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is eligible under the Federal Employees’ 
Group Life Insurance Act of 1954, all changes 
in rates of compensation or salary which re- 
sult from the enactment of this Act shall be 
held and considered to be effective as of the 
date of enactment of this Act. 

Sec. 5, (a) Except as provided in subsection 
(b) of this section, this Act and the amend- 
ments made by this Act shall take effect on 
July 1, 1966. 

(b) Paragraph 2 of section 7(a) of the 
District of Columbia Teachers Salary Act of 
1955 (as added by paragraph (5) of section 
2 of this Act) shall take effect with respect 
to appointments made by the Board of Edu- 
cation of the District of Columbia after 
July 1, 1965. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
Clerk will report the first committee 
amendment. 


Group B, master’s d 


Principal level 12,805 | 13, 090 
rincipal level III 12,605 | 12,890 
Principal level II. 12,405 | 12,690 
Principal level I 12, 205 | 12,490 
Group C, master’s degree plus 30 
credit hours: 
Principal level 1 13, 025 | 13,310 
Principal level III. 12, 825 13, 110 
Principal level II. ~-} 12,625 | 12,910 
Principal level 11. 12, 425 | 12,710 
Group D, doctor's degree: 
Principal level IV.. 13, 245 | 13, 530 
Principal level ILL 13, 045 13, 330 
Principal level II 12,845 | 13,130 
Principal level 1. 12, 645 | 12,930 


AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. DOWDY 
Mr. DOWDY. Mr. Speaker, I offer an 
amendment as a substitute for the com- 
mittee amendment. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Group B, master’s degree: 


Principal level I. 12,805 | 13, 090 
Principal level III -| 12,605 | 12, 890 
Principal level II. 12,405 | 12,690 
Principal level 1 2,205 12, 490 


99 O, 3 degree plus 30 


Peine al level IV 

Principal level III 

Principal level II. 

Principal level 1. 
Group D, doctor’s degree: 

Principal level IV.. 

Principal level III. 

Principal level IT. 

Principal level 1. 


The substitute amendment was agreed 


The committee amendment, as amend- 
ed by the substitute amendment, was 
agreed to. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
Clerk will report the remaining commit- 
tee amendments. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 7, line 2, after “perform” insert the 
following: “in the public school system of 
the District of Columbia”. 

Page 7, line 16, strike out “group B, O, or D 
in”. 

Page 9, line 8, strike out “he” and insert in 
lieu thereof “his position”. 

Page 14, strike out lines 17 through 19, 
inclusive, and insert in lieu thereof the fol- 
lowing: 

“(b) Any employee in a position in a 
salary class in the salary schedules in sec- 
tion 1(a) of this Act who is promoted to 
group B, group C, or group D of such salary 
class, shall be placed in the same numerical 
service step in his new group which he would 
have occupied in the group from which 
promo 

Page 16, line 4, strike out “mets” and in- 
sert in lieu thereof “meets”. 

Page 17, line 9, after “under” insert “the”. 


The committee amendments were 
agreed to. 
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The Clerk read as follows: 
Page 2, after line 4, strike out the following 
in the salary schedules: 


yO) Y U PE SS ee eek oe TI St $26, 500 
Superintendent,” 

and insert in lieu thereof: 

Ii $26, 000 
Superintendent.” 


The committee amendment was agreed 
to. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
Clerk will report the next committee 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 2, after line 4, strike out the salary 
schedules for salary class 6 and insert in lieu 
thereof the following: 


375 | 13,660 | 13,945 | 14,230 | 14,515 | 14,800 | 15, 085 
13, 460 | 13,745 | 14,030 | 14,315 | 14,600 | 14,885 

13, 260 | 13, 545 | 13,830 | 14,115 | 14,400 | 14, 685 

13, 060 | 13,345 | 13,630 | 13,915 | 14,200 | 14,485 

13, 50513, 880 14,165 | 14,450 14, 735 | 15,020 | 15,305 
395 | 13,680 | 13,965 | 14,205 | 14,535 | 14,820 | 15, 105 
13, 480 | 13,765 | 14,050 | 14,335 | 14,620 | 14,905 

13, 280 | 13,5654 13,850 | 14,135 | 14,420 | 14,705 

14,100 | 14,385 | 14,670 | 14,955 | 15,240 | 15, 525 
13,615 | 13,900 | 14,185 | 14,470 | 14,755 | 15,040] 15,325 
13,700 | 13,985 | 14,270 | 14,555 | 14,840 | 15, 125 

13, 500 | 13,785 | 14,070 | 14,355 | 14,640 | 14,925 
Amendment offered by Mr. Downy as a 
substitute for the committee amendment: 


On page 2, after line 4, strike out the salary 
schedules for salary class 6 and insert in lieu 
thereof the following: 


13, 660 | 13,945 | 14,230 | 14,515 | 14,800 | 15,085 

13,460 | 13,745 | 14,030 | 14,315 | 14,600 | 14,885 

13, 260 | 13,545 | 18,830 | 14,115 | 14,400 | 14,685 

13, 060 | 13,345 | 13,630 | 13,915 | 14,200 | 14,485 
13, 880 14, 450 5, 

5 15, 105 

14, 905 

14, 705 

14,100 | 14,385 | 14,670 | 14,955 | 15,240 | 15, 525 

13,900 | 14,185 | 14,470 | 14,755 | 15,040 | 15,325 

13,700 | 13,985 | 14,270 | 14,555 | 14,840 | 16,125 

13, 215 | 13,500 | 13,785 | 14,070 | 14,355 | 14,640 | 14,925 


Mr. DOWDY. Mr. Speaker, the prin- 
cipal purposes of H.R. 16337 are the fol- 
lowing: 

First. Increase the salaries of District 
of Columbia teachers and school officers 
an average of 7.9 percent, effective as of 
July 1, 1966. 

Second. Authorize the position of 
“teacher-aid—noninstructional” to pro- 
vide assistance to the classroom teachers 
in various nonteaching functions. 

Third. Establish four salary levels in 
each group in salary step 6 for principal- 
ships based upon factors common to 
all principalships, but without regard to 
school level. 

Fourth. Extend from 5 years to 9 years 
the salary placement credit given for 
previous acceptable teaching experience 
to persons appointed or reappointed in 
the District of Columbia school system. 

Fifth. Require temporary teachers to 
qualify fully for probationary appoint- 
ment within a prescribed period of years 
dependent upon length of previous sery- 
ice in the District of Columbia system. 

Sixth. Authorize extra pay for class- 
room teachers who perform extra duty 
activity on a continuing basis during 
hours beyond the regular schoolday. 
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The provisions of H.R. 16337 repre- 
sent, for the most part, though with 
some modifications, the recommenda- 
tions of the Superintendent’s Salary 
Committee, which was appointed in Jan- 
uary of 1964 at the request of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia Board of Education 
and which spent more than a year in an 
exhaustive study of the various aspects 
of the District of Columbia Teachers 
Salary Act of 1955. Membership of this 
Committee represented the District of 
Columbia School Administration, the 
District of Columbia Education Associa- 
tion, and the American Federation of 
Teachers, and the Committee was aided 
by officials from the District of Columbia 
Personnel Office. Their recommenda- 
tions, in large part, were transmitted to 
the Congress in the District of Columbia 
Board of Commissioners’ request for 
legislation to amend the District of Co- 
lumbia Teachers Salary Act. 

Your committee gave serious consider- 
ation to proposed legislation providing 
for a two-part salary increase, one part 
of which would be made retroactive to 
that date, which was recommended by 
the District of Columbia Board of Com- 
missioners and introduced in this ses- 
sion. The committee’s conclusion, how- 
ever, was that the single increase as pro- 
posed in H.R. 16337, slightly higher in 
average percentage than was recom- 
mended by the District of Columbia 
Commissioners and effective on July 1, 
1966, will more properly compensate the 
District of Columbia teachers for having 
received no salary increase in 1965, and 
at the same time from the standpoint of 
all considerations comes reasonably close 
to the limitations contained in the Com- 
missioners’ recommendations. 

I, SALARY INCREASES 


Paragraph (1) of section 2 of the bill 
is designed to provide an overall in- 
crease of approximately 7.9 percent in 
the salaries of all professional personnel 
in the District of Columbia public school 
system except for the Superintendent 
and the Deputy Superintendent, effective 
as of July 1, 1966. Your committee is 
of the opinion that inasmuch as the pres- 
ent salary of the Superintendent of 
Schools is equal to that of the members 
of the District of Columbia Board of 
Commissioners, a further increase at this 
time would be inappropriate, and that 
the salary of the Deputy Superintendent 
is properly related at its present level 
both to the salary of the Superintendent, 
and to the salary assigned to the Assist- 
ant Superintendents by the new salary 
scale. 

In addition, there is a very acute prob- 
lem of recruitment and retention of 
qualified teachers in the District of Co- 
lumbia, which can be solved in part by 
realistic salary increases. The most 
vigorous competition for the recruitment 
of new teachers and the retention of ex- 
perienced teachers comes, of course, from 
the six surrounding school jurisdictions, 
comprising Alexandria, Arlington, Fair- 
fax County, Falls Church, in Virginia, 
and Prince Georges County, and Mont- 
gomery County in Maryland. 
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COMPETITIVE POSITION 

In 1964, all area systems placed into ef- 
fect substantial teacher salary adjust- 
ments. At that time, the District main- 
tained a good competitive position by 
the enactment of a 7-percent salary in- 
crease. This competitive position was 
short lived, however, because of new sal- 
ary adjustments approved for the 1965- 
66 school year by all the other area sys- 
tems except Falls Church, whose com- 
petitive position is currently quite fa- 
vorable. Further, the District’s position 
is now in more serious jeopardy by rea- 
son of further increases recently adopted 
in several of these surrounding areas for 
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the school year 1966-67. In short, 
whereas in past years salary adjustments 
made by these six local school systems 
could be predicted on a 3-year cycle, this 
cycle has now been shortened to 2 years 
and seems to be moving toward an an- 
nual basis. 

The following chart provides a visual 
picture of the competitive position which 
this proposed legislation will provide for 
the District of Columbia for the recruit- 
ment and retention of teaching person- 
nel, both as compared with the other 
six jurisdictions in the Washington 
metropolitan area and also with all the 
U.S. cities with populations in excess of 
500,000 persons: 


c 0 A 
Master's plus 60 hours; or earned doctor 's 


Rank among 


Minimum and 7 school Rank among 

maximum systems in 21 2 toes 

salaries ashington | U.S. cities 

metropolitan 
area 

----| $5,705 (minimum) 1 3 
10,085 (maximum) 3 2 
----| 6 um) 1 5 
10,620 (maximum) - - - 3 4 
----} 6,550 (minimum) 1 5 
10,840 (maximum) 3 4 
----| 6,770 (minimum) 2 5 
11,060 (maximum) 4 6 


As this chart reveals, this proposed 
salary scale will place the District in a 
very favorable competitive position in the 
area, particularly in the minimum sal- 
aries offered to new teachers, in which 
the District will rank first in three of the 
four teacher categories. Also, in the 
maximum salaries where the District does 
not rank first in the area, the differences 
by which other jurisdictions exceed the 
District’s salaries are very small. Also, 
the District’s rankings in comparison 
with the other 20 largest U.S. cities will 
be excellent indeed, when it is considered 
that in most instances the District’s sal- 
aries will be exceeded only in cities lo- 
cated on the west coast, with which the 
District of Columbia does not compete for 
teachers. 

In addition to direct comparisons of 
pay, two other facts should be remem- 
bered in comparing annual salaries of 
various school systems. First, that the 
length of the work year varies by 
as much as 4 weeks among the school 
systems. New York, for example, has a 
190-195-day work year versus 184 in the 
District. The second fact is that only 
two other large cities provide both health 
and life insurance benefits, and these are 
not as extensive as those provided by the 
District of Columbia government, as are 
shown in the following table prepared by 
the District of Columbia Accounting 
Division. 

Cost of fringe benefits for District of Colum- 

5 and school officers, fiscal year 
(1) Regular teachers retirement. $7, 369, 400 
(2) Civil service retirement (tem- 


porary teachers) 1, 154, 700 
(3) Health benefits 170, 000 
(4) Life insurance 128, 200 
(5) Social security 55, 000 


8, 877, 300 


Your committee is of the opinion that 
this proposed salary scale will permit the 


District to compete adequately in a labor 
market where there has been a chronic 
teacher shortage for 20 years, and where 
the need for the most dedicated teachers 
is greater than ever before. 

II. TEACHER-AID POSITIONS 


Paragraph (4) of section 2 of this bill 
authorizes the District of Columbia 
Board of Education to establish positions 
of teacher aid—noninstructional—as as- 
sistants to the classroom teachers. The 
function of these teacher-aids will be to 
assist teachers by performing such non- 
instructional duties, as setting up science 
experiments, monitoring libraries or 
homerooms, acting as lay readers, cor- 
recting test papers, and similar duties. 
Such teacher-aids must have had at least 
2 years of successful work in an acered- 
ited college, and will be paid a starting 
salary of $4,715 per year, with annual 
step increases to a maximum of $6,605 
attainable in 10 years of service. They 
will receive the same fringe benefits as 
employees under the Classification Act. 

Actually, during the past school year 
and during the current summer school 
session, the District of Columbia school 
system has employed two types of non- 
instructional aids under authority grant- 
ed in title I of the Elementary and Sec- 
ondary Education Act of 1965—Public 
Law 89-10, approved April 11, 1965. The 
numbers and distribution of these em- 
ployees in the different school levels are 
as follows: 


Number at elementary schools 212 153 
Number at junior high schools 26 26 
Number at senior high schools 50 50 

‘Total 55252 ocak ganenseo 288 229 
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These aids are employed under the 
Classification “Act, and are paid with 
Federal-grant funds. It is stipulated 
that they may be designated to serve 
only in public schools in deprived or im- 
poverished areas, and their qualifica- 
tions and duties depend upon their 
placement in either class 2 or class 4 of 
the classified pay schedule. 

Of these employees, only those in class 
4 are designated as “teacher aids” and 
perform duties comparable to those 
which will be assigned to the teacher 
aids authorized by this bill. The pur- 
pose of authorizing these positions in 
this legislation, therefore, is to install 
the teacher aid as a permanent entity 
and an integral part of the District of 
Columbia public school system. Also, 
your committee is advised that the num- 
ber of teacher aids—class 4—employed 
in the District of Columbia last session 
and in the present summer school is to 
be reduced next year. 

The bill limits the total number of 
teacher aids who may be employed 
under this act and under the Elementary 
and Secondary Education Act of 1965 
together, to 4 percent of the number of 
classroom teachers in the District of 
Columbia school system. At present, 
this would be a maximum of approxi- 
mately 248 such employees. 

Your committee is advised that more 
than 30 percent of the large school sys- 
tems utilize positions of this type, while 
many other systems are presently con- 
sidering their use. Montgomery County, 
Md., has used such teacher aids for at 
least 5 years, and its current budget pro- 
vides for the assignment of these posi- 
tions in every elementary school in the 
county. 

The use of teacher aids to carry out 
routine clerical and nonteaching tasks is 
& promising development in conserving 
the time of the teacher for her vital role 
in actual teaching. 


III. PRINCIPALS’ SALARIES 


Prior to 1962, salary scales for the prin- 
cipals in the District of Columbia public 
school system were based upon school 
levels. That is, the principals of the 
senior and vocational high schools were 
all in class 7, junior high school prin- 
cipals in class 8, and elementary school 
principals were assigned to class 9 of the 
salary schedule in existence at that time. 

Under Public Law 87-881—76 Stat. 
1229—-approved October 24, 1962, amend- 
ing the District of Columbia Teachers’ 
Salary Act of 1955, however, all public 
school principals were placed in the same 
salary class 6 without regard to the vary- 
ing degrees of their responsibilities and 
the relative complexities of their posi- 
tions. Thus, the principal of the Capitol 
Page School, with an enrollment of ap- 
proximately 70 pupils, is paid the same 
salary as the principal of the largest 
school in the city. : 

In acknowledgment of the obvious in- 
equity of this situation, the District of 
Columbia Board of Education requested 
the District of Columbia Superintendent 
of Schools several years ago to review 
this entire matter and to submit an ap- 
propriate recommendation. 
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As a result of this request, representa- 
tives-of the District of Columbia Person- 
nel Office and the District Publie Schools 
Administration worked for the past year 
and a half on a reasonable and equitable 
evaluation plant for school principals. 
The plan as developed takes into account 
factors which are common to all prin- 
cipals’ positions, properly weighted in ac- 
cordance with their relative significance, 
to constitute a scale which will serve as a 
truly equitable yardstick of comparative 
evaluation for salary placement purposes. 
The implementation of this plan com- 
prises paragraph (4) of section 2 of the 
bill. 

The Superintendent of Schools rec- 
ommended this plan to the Board of 
Education, who voted its adoption. It 
also has the unanimous approval of the 
District of Columbia Board of Commis- 
sioners. 

To say that all principals should be 
paid the same salary is comparable to 
saying that the administrator or super- 
intendent of schools of a town of 40,000 
population should be paid the same 
salary as an administrator or superin- 
tendent of schools of one of the Nation’s 
largest cities. Surely this is not reason- 
able or practicable. Yet it cannot be 
denied that the administrator or super- 
intendent of schools of the town of 40,000 
performs many of the same duties’ as 
his big city counterpart and that his job 
is just as important to the health, safety 
and welfare of his town folks as is that 
of the city administrator or superintend- 
ent of schools to the city’s residents. On 
the other hand, it is equally undeniable, 
just as it is in the case of the principal 
of a small elementary school as compared 
with a principal of a large secondary 
school, that the city administrator or 
superintendent of schools not only affects 
the lives of more people, but will have 
vastly greater administrative responsi- 
bility, a greater number of and more 
varied problems and, generally, a greater 
number of and more varied duties and 
responsibilities. 

Not only is there a wide variation in 
administrative responsibility among dif- 
ferent school levels, but also there is 
commonly a significant variation within 
the schools of a single level. For exam- 
ple, the elementary schools in a large 
urban system may vary widely in such 
vital factors as the number of pupils and 
the number of professional subordinates 
for whom the different principals are re- 
sponsible. This is the reason for a trend 
away from salary schedules for princi- 
pals being based solely upon school level, 
such as existed in the District of Colum- 
bia prior to 1962. However, a single sal- 
ary scale for all principals in large school 
systems is even more of a rarity, and in 
fact at present is virtually nonexistent. 

IV. NINE-YEAR PLACEMENT CREDIT 


Under present law, the District of 
Columbia public school system, cannot 
give prospective teachers credit for more 
than 5 years’ teaching experience in or 
outside of the District of Columbia 
school system, for the purposes of salary 
placement. This means that an incom- 
ing teacher with more than 5 years of 
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previous experience cannot be placed 
higher than step 6 in the District of 
Columbia teachers’ salary schedule. Of 
course, any previous teaching experience 
must be evaluated, and credit even 
within the 5-year limitation is predicated 
upon acceptability of this experience. 

Your committee is informed that more 
than 59 percent of all public school sys- 
tems with enrollments in excess of 100,- 
000 pupils now give credit for more than 
5 years of successful teaching experience, 
and all the other school jurisdictions in 
the Washington metropolitan area give 
either 9 or 10 years of placement credit 
for acceptable experience. 

This situation places the District of 
Columbia at an obvious disadvantage in 
attracting experienced teachers. For 
this reason paragraph (5) of section 2 of 
H.R. 16337 provides that the District 
may give placement credit for as much 
as 9 years of acceptable teaching experi- 
ence. Hence, an experienced teacher 
coming into the District of Columbia 
system on probationary status will be 
able to start at step 10 on the salary 
schedule, with at least 9 years of such 
experience. 

This provision will not affect the max- 
imum hiring level for temporary 
teachers, which will remain at step 6. 

In fairness to teachers who are pres- 
ently in the District of Columbia school 
system, and who entered this system 
with more than 5 years of acceptable 
experience, the bill provides that they 
shall receive credit for all such experi- 
ence not to exceed a total of 9 years, or 
4 years in excess of the 5 for which they 
were credited, and be placed in the salary 
step appropriate to this experience. For 
example, a teacher with as much as 9 
years of acceptable previous experience 
who is now in step 8 will be placed in 
step 12, by virtue of her 4 years of ex- 
perience for which she has not heretofore 
received placement credit. 

Your committee is of the opinion that 
this provision will do much to enhance 
the District’s ability to compete effec- 
tively for experienced teachers who are 
qualified for probationary employment. 
CORRECTION OF ERRORS IN SALARY PLACEMENTS 


This is an amendment to present laws 
requested by the District of Columbia 
Board of Education, designed to prevent 
unjust losses of salary on the part of the 
District of Columbia school employees by 
reason of delays in submission of perti- 
nent material from previous employers, 
or clerical errors made in the District of 
Columbia school system resulting in im- 
proper placement on the salary schedule. 

The bill provides that proper salary 
placement, authorizing the payment of 
the appropriate salary, shall be effective 
either on the date of employment or 
12 months prior to the approval of 
the Board of Education, whichever date 
occurs later. Thus, the employee will re- 
ceive any back pay to which he is entitled 
by reason of such error for as much as a 
year prior to the Board’s corrective 
action. 

This provision is made retroactive to 
apply to all employees appointed after 
July 1, 1965. 
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V. TEMPORARY TEACHERS 


Your committee is deeply unc ened 
over the growing problems posed by the 
steadily increasing percentage of tem- 
porary” teachers in the District of Co- 
lumbia public school system. A tempo- 
rary teacher is one who cannot meet all 
the requirements established by the 
Board of Education for permanent em- 
ployment as a qualified teacher. Over 
the past 10 years, the percentage of Dis- 
trict of Columbia teachers in this 
“temporary” status has risen from 19.1 
percent to 43.2 percent. It should be 
explained that all qualified teachers ap- 
pointed in the District of Columbia sys- 
tem must serve for a “probationary” 
period of 2 years before attaining 
“permanent” status. 

Temporary teachers must be reap- 
pointed each year, and regardless of their 
years of service cannot attain higher than 
step 6 on the teachers’ salary scale. 
Also, they are not eligible for benefits 
under the District of Columbia Teachers’ 
Retirement Act, although they can qual- 
ify for less advantageous retirement ben- 
efits under the civil service system. 
Despite these facts, however, many of 
these “temporary” teachers have been 
serving in the District of Columbia sys- 
tem for some years. 

Your committee is informed that the 
principal qualifications which these tem- 
porary teachers most commonly fail to 
meet are the following: 

First, a passing minimum score on the 
national teachers’ examination; 

Second, specific college course require- 
ments of a particular position; 

Third, college degree requirements. 

While there can be no doubt that some 
of these temporary teachers are excel- 
lent, and in fact among the most capable 
in the system, there is no question that 
as a group, they have not met the stand- 
ards of professional competence estab- 
lished by the District of Columbia Board 
of Education. And when this group en- 
compasses nearly one-half of the teach- 
ers in the system, as is the case in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia today, a most serious 
problem exists. As an evidence of this 
fact, in June 1964, as a result of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia Public Schools’ efforts 
to encourage teachers to become fully 
qualified, 343 temporary District of Co- 
lumbia teachers took the national teach- 
ers examination. It is certainly reason- 
able to assume that all these teachers 
were interested in attaining permanent 
status. Yet only 67 of these 343 tem- 
porary teachers scored at or above the 
thirty-third percentile—that is, in the 
upper two-thirds of all those who have 
taken the test—which is the minimum 
passing level set by the District of Co- 
lumbia Board of Education for qualifi- 
cation as probationary and permanent 
teachers. 

In contrast with this situation in the 
District of Columbia schools, your com- 
mittee is informed that in none of the 
suburban jurisdictions of the Washing- 
ton metropolitan area is there any ap- 
preciable number of percentage of tem- 
porary or unqualified teachers. This is 
despite the fact that over the years the 
Congress has maintained salary levels 
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for District teachers at or near the top 
in the metropolitan area. 

These facts point up clearly an un- 
deniable need for action to alleviate this 
grave problem, which obviously cannot 
be corretted by salary increases alone. 
In recognition of this critical situation, 
the District of Columbia Board of Edu- 
cation has recommended the provisions 
of paragraph (6) of section 2 of this bill, 
which they believe will be effective. 

PROVISIONS OF BILL 


Briefly, section 2(b) provides that a 
person who has served less than 3 years 
in the District of Columbia school system 
as a temporary teacher must become fully 
qualified within 5 years after his date of 
appointment or after July 1, 1966, which- 
ever date is later, or his service will be 
terminated at the end of that school year. 
If such a teacher has served more than 3 
but less than 10 years as a temporary 
teacher, he must qualify fully within 7 
years; and a temporary teacher who has 
been employed in the District of Colum- 
bia system for more than 10 consecutive 
years will be allowed to continue on in 
temporary status contingent upon con- 
tinued satisfactory service. 

It is further provided that a temporary 
teacher who receives a permanent ap- 
pointment shall be advanced in double 
annual increments to the place on the 
salary scale which he would have occu- 
pied had he been employed originally as 
@ probationary; also, if a temporary 
teacher becomes fully qualified within a 
period of 2 years after the date of his 
employment, he shall be advanced im- 
mediately to whatever place on the salary 
schedule he would be in had he been em- 
ployed originally as a qualified, proba- 
tionary teacher. These provisions are 
intended as an incentive to temporary 
teachers to become qualified as quickly as 
possible, for increased salary benefits. 

Finally, it is provided that temporary 
teachers with 15 or more years of satis- 
factory service shall be advanced to serv- 
ice step 10. At present, as has been 
pointed out, no temporary teacher may 
advance beyond service step 6. 

Your committee is informed that simi- 
lar measures, designed to require tem- 
porary teachers to qualify for certifica- 
tion within a prescribed period of time, 
are being used successfully in a number 
of other school systems. Both Virginia 
and Maryland, for example, require all 
temporary teachers to achieve a pre- 
scribed minimum of progress each year 
toward certification. 

At public hearings conducted on June 
6, 7, and 9, 1966, these provisions, de- 
signed to alleviate this serious and grow- 
ing problem in the District of Columbia 
school system, were endorsed by the Dis- 
trict of Columbia Board of Commission- 
ers and by spokesmen for the District of 
Columbia Education Association. No op- 
position was expressed to these provi- 
sions. 

VI. EXTRA-DUTY PAY 

The District of Columbia Board of 
Commissioners, upon the recommenda- 
tion of the District of Columbia Board of 
Education, requested that the Congress 
authorize the payment of additional com- 
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pensation in specified amounts to junior 

high, senior high, and vocational high 

school teachers who are assigned to per- 

form extra duties on a continuing basis 

* hours beyond the regular school 
ay. 

The extra compensations requested 
and contained in H.R. 16337, are in 10 
categories, as follows. 

Extra duty activities—Annual compensation 
per teacher for each activity 
Head coach: football, basketball. or 
track (senior or vocational high 
school) 


„Assistant coach: football, basketball, 


baseball or track (senior or voca- 
tional high school) 
Junior varsity coach: football, or base- 
ball (senior or vocational high 
school) 
Intramural or extramural supervisor 
(senior, vocational, or junior high 
Bohoal) de . 
Coach: swimming, golf, tennis, or cross 
country (senior high school) 
Music director: vocal or instrumental 
(senior, vocational, or junior high 
school) 
Newspaper faculty adviser (senior, vo- 
cational, or junior high school) 
Yearbook adviser (senior or vocational 
high; school) 2.220 2b 2 ae 
Dramatics director (senior, vocational, 
or junior high school) 
Forensics director (senior or voca- 
tional high school) 300 


These amounts are payable in a lump 
sum at the end of the particular period 
of extra-duty service, and are not to be 
considered as salary for the purposes of 
computing retirement annuities or in- 
surance coverage based upon annual sal- 
ary. Additional compensation may be 
paid to a classroom teacher for more 
than one of these extra-duty activities, 
provided they are not performed con- 
currently. 

In addition to these specific activities 
for which extra pay is authorized, the 
proposed legisiation allows also the addi- 
tion of other activities by the Board of 
Education, with the concurrence of the 
Board of Commissioners and upon the 
written recommendation of the Super- 
intendent of Schools. Payment for such 
added activities, however, cannot exceed 
the highest amount authorized in the 
schedule provided in this bill. 

In order to assure adequate safe- 
guards insofar as eligibility is concerned, 
the bill stipulates definite requirements 
which all such activities must meet. To 
comply with these eligibility require- 
ments, the following must be present: 

A teacher must be assigned a standard 
teaching load for a regular day school 
teacher; 

The extra-duty activity must be ap- 
proved by the Board of Education as an 
authorized cocurricular or extracurric- 
ular activity; 

The activity must require no less than 
25 additional hours in any one semester 
over and above the regular school day; 
and 

The activity must involve the super- 
vision and instruction of students who 
select the activity voluntarily. 

The intent of the legislation is also to 
include extra-duty activities in ele- 
mentary schools when these activities are 
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approved by the Board of Education with 
the concurrence of the Commissioners. 

It is estimated that approximately 450 
teachers will be affected by these extra- 
duty pay provisions, at an annual cost of 
$225,000. 

In the District of Columbia public 
school system, there has never been any 
payment of additional compensation for 
the performance of extracurricular 
duties, even though some of these duties 
are on a continuing basis during hours 
beyond the regular school day. Football 
coaches, for example, are required to re- 
port for duty late in August, as much as 
2 weeks before the official opening of 
the school session, so that their teams 
may be ready by mid-September. This 
extra time is not paid for. Also, the 
Thanksgiving, Christmas, Easter, and 
other normal holiday periods all involve 
unpaid working days for coaches. 

In 1948, a policy of giving compensa- 
tory time to the coaches, in lieu of pay 
for their extra work, was adopted as a 
method of adjusting and equalizing their 
workload and reducing the obvious in- 
equity of their positions. However, your 
committee is informed that within a 
short time this compensatory time prac- 
tice ceased to function adequately, until 
by 1963 less than 30 percent of the coach- 
ing time was actually being accorded this 
adjustment. According to the District 
of Columbia Coaches Association, a sur- 
vey made during the 1963-64 academic 
year revealed that whereas the coaches 
in the District devoted some 24,000 hours 
to coaching duties, they received only 
7,000 hours of compensatory time. Thus, 
during that year the coaches gave 17,000 
hours of their time to the intramural 
and interscholastic athletic programs of 
the city’s school system, with no com- 
pensation of any kind. 

In the summer of 1965, in recognition 
of this situation, the District of Columbia 
Board of Education adopted the first 
written and definitive policy statement 
on the compensatory time regulation, 
and this has alleviated the problem to 
some extent. However, neither the 
school administration nor the coaches 
themselves consider even a properly ad- 
ministered “compensatory time” rule as 
the proper solution, and favor instead a 
system of extra-duty pay, for many rea- 
sons. First, your committee is advised 
that an extra-pay system would be less 
costly than the policy of compensatory 
time has proved to be. Further, as far 
as athletic coaches are concerned, it has 
been pointed out that a compensatory 
time rule adversely affects the regular 
program of health education and physi- 
cal education, because when a teacher- 
coach is given time off during the school 
day, fewer classes must be scheduled with 
larger numbers of children, to the detri- 
ment of all concerned. 

The overwhelming practice prevailing 
in the large public school systems in this 
country is to compensate the classroom 
teacher for extra duty performed beyond 
his normal classroom workload. 

It is the view of your committee that 
it is important to maintain a well- 
rounded educational program which will 
give the student a form of competitive 
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spirit, whether it be on the football field, 
debating hall, or on the staff of the 
school newspaper. Further, we are con- 
vinced that such educational programs 
are an effective force in the vital effort 
to combat the dropout problem in our 
public schools. Since the students par- 
ticipate in these activities voluntarily, if 
the teachers are motivated to assume 
this important additional responsibility, 
they should certainly be duly compen- 
sated. At the same time, however, your 
committee feels strongly that the amount 
of such compensation should be specified 
as in this proposed legislation, as the 
Commissioners and the Board of Educa- 
tion recommended. 


VII. COSTS 
The following is an analysis of the 
annual costs involved in this proposed 


legislation, prepared by the District of 
Columbia Personnel Office: 


A. Salary increases averaging 7.9 


percent: 
1. Total cost of increased sal- 
— ͤ 84, 025, 770 
2. Interest in advance (retire- 
ment —.1⸗ 369, 000 
3. Added normal cost (retire- 
Wen, eee 246, 480 
4. Civil service retirement 
(temporary teachers) 106, 765 
5. Cost of summer and evening 
BORN. cl nesns eee 75, 000 
6. Cost of life insurance 12, 000 
lll... 4, 834, 965 


B. Estimate of cost for 9-year 
placement credit proposal 
C. Estimate of cost for extra- 
duty pay for classroom 
teachers 


220, 000 


D. Estimate of maximum cost for 
248 teacher-aids if imple- 
mented fully in fiscal year 
1968: 1 


a. Initial cost at step 1 1, 169, 320 
b. Civil service retirement 76, 000 
„ eae E 1, 245, 320 
Grand total 6. 525. 285 


1 This is the total cost which would accrue 
if all these teacher-aids were appointed 
under the authority provided in this leg- 
islation. Actually, at least some of these 
aids will presumably be appointed under 
the Federal authority referred to earlier in 
this report. Hence, the cost to the District 
of Columbia apparently will not reach this 
figure. 


Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I move to 
strike out the last word. 

Mr. Speaker, I take this time to ask a 
few questions concerning this bill. What 
is the percentage pay increase for the 
teachers in the District of Columbia? 

Mr. DOWDY. Seven and nine-tenths 
percent. 

Mr. GROSS. Seven and nine-tenths 
percent? 

Mr. DOWDY. Yes, sir. 

Mr. GROSS. Does this conform to the 
Presidential guidelines or have the guide- 
lines disappeared to where the woodbine 
twineth and the whangdoodle whangeth? 

Mr. DOWDY. Mr. Speaker, this is not 
too much above the recommendations. 
The recommendations which came be- 
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fore the committee for the teachers had 
one raise retroactive to last October. An- 
other raise to be effective January 1 of 
this coming year. We consolidated them. 

Mr. GROSS. Does the gentleman 
mean to say that this increase of—what 
was the percentage increase again? 

Mr. DOWDY. Seven and nine-tenths 
percent. 

Mr. GROSS. This increase of 7.9 per- 
cent was recommended by the executive 
branch of the Government? 

Mr. DOWDY. No, I tried to say that 
the Executive recommendation was for 
a retroactive increase to last October. 
That was for 6.9 percent. We cut out 
the retroactive feaure of the year’s ret- 
roactivity and combined it into one. 

Mr. BROYHILL of Virginia. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GROSS. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. BROYHILL of Virginia. Mr. 
Speaker, the gentleman will recall that 
effective last October the classified em- 
ployees of the Federal Government and 
the District of Columbia government re- 
ceived a pay increase of approximately 
3.6 percent and a further increase of ap- 
proximately 3.2 percent effective July 1 
of this year. When you add those two 
together, it is about the approximate 
amount that was recommended by the 
Commissioners for the District of Colum- 
bia teachers. 

In other words, the increase of 6.7 
percent, the District of Columbia Com- 
mittee, in its wisdom, provided for a pay 
increase for police and firemen in the 
amount of 9.9 percent because they were 
having problems in securing recruits. 
The same problem was involved in the 
District of Columbia school teacher va- 
vancies. Therefore, the committee felt. 
that this was a reasonable compromise 
between the amount of 9.9 percent and 
the amount recommended by the Com- 
missioners of 6.7 percent. 

Mr. GROSS. I am trying to ascertain 
whether this is an exercise in futility; 
whether President Johnson will veto this’ 
salary increase bill because it busts his 
guidelines, if he has any guidelines left. 

Now, I should like to ask someone on 
the committee when it is proposed to do 
something about the increasing number 
of teachers in the District of Columbia 
who hold only temporary certificates. As 
I understand the report, the number has 
gone up in the last 10-year period from 
19.1 to 43.2 percent. It seems uncon- 
scionable to me that there should be this 
number. And I understand that some of 
these temporary teachers have been on 
the payroll for 15 years. No one seems 
to do anything about it. What is the 
answer to this situation? 

Mr. DOWDY. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GROSS. I yield to the gentleman 
from Texas. 

Mr. DOWDY. The bill requires that 
a person who has served less than 3 years 
in the District of Columbia School Sys- 
tem as a temporary teacher must become 
fully qualified within 5 years after his 
date of appointment or after July 1, 1966, 
whichever date is later, or his service will 
be terminated at the end of that school 
year. If such a teacher has served more 
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than 3 but less than 10 years as a tem- 
porary teacher he must qualify fully 
within 7 years or lose his job. 

Mr. GROSS. All of these teachers are 
going to participate in this pay increase, 
are they not? 

Mr. DOWDY. They are. 

Mr. GROSS. With this increase how 
will the pay schedules in the District of 
Columbia compare with the pay sched- 
ules in the contiguous areas of Maryland 
and Virginia? 

Mr. BROYHILL of Virginia. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GROSS, I yield to the gentleman 
from Virginia. 

Mr. BROYHILL of Virginia. With the 
increase provided in the bill the pay 
scale will compare favorably. Without 
this bill they will lag behind the pay of 
schoolteachers in the six surrounding 
districts. With this bill the District of 
Columbia schoolteachers will rank first 
insofar as starting salaries are con- 
cerned, that is, those having a bachelor’s 
degree, master’s degree, and a master’s 
degree plus 30 hours. 

For the maximum salaries they will 
rank third among the surrounding com- 
munities. They compare favorably, and 
yet they have a difficult time recruiting 
teachers in the District of Columbia, 
much more difficult than in the sur- 
rounding areas. 

Mr. GROSS. Why is that? 

Mr. BROYHILL of Virginia. There 
are several reasons given to the commit- 
tee. There is, first, the matter of dis- 
ciplinary problems in the District of Co- 
lumbia school system. There is the 
overcrowdedness, and the difficulty of 
getting people to move in here from other 
areas. 

Mr. GROSS. Does it not seem strange 
to the gentleman, inasmuch as we hear 
so much about this being the Nation’s 
Capital and the paragon city of virtue 
and culture, that there should be a seri- 
ous problem of recruiting schoolteachers 
because of a lack of discipline on the part 
of students? 

Mr. BROYHILL of Virginia. It is most 
strange, but pay is one of the reasons, 
and we are attempting to change that 
at this time. 

Mr. GROSS. Let me ask the gentle- 
man this question, since he is conversant 
with the situation in Virginia and Mary- 
land. What is the percentage of teachers 
holding temporary certificates in Vir- 
ginia and Maryland? 

Mr. BROYHILL of Virginia. A very, 
very small and insignificant number. 

Mr. GROSS. There again we have a 
strange contrast, for in some cases only 
a comparatively small stream of water 
separates the two areas. 

Apparently I am not going to get a 
good answer to the question of why 43 
percent of the teachers of the District of 
Columbia hold temporary certificates 
and only a comparatively few in the 
areas within a stone’s throw of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia hold such certificates. 
I hope that some day someone who has 
authority to do something about the sit- 
uation in the District of Columbia will 
put an end to this business. I am not 
saying that there is incompetence in all 
cases in temporary certificates, but cer- 


Mr. 
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tainly the teachers in the District of 
Columbia do not measure up, if the 
standards set by the National Education 
Association, or whoever sets the stand- 
ards, are good, reliable, and fair. 

Mr. DOWDY. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GROSS. I yield to the gentleman 
from Texas. 

Mr. DOWDY. The reason we have so 
many probationary teachers or tempo- 
raries, or whatever you might call them, 
is because they cannot get others. 

On the question of disciplinary prob- 
lem, you will recall that the House has 
passed a bill which would assist in main- 
taining discipline in the schools of the 
District of Columbia, but we have not 
been able to get any further action on it. 

Mr. BROYHILL of Virginia. Mr. 
Speaker, I move to strike the last word. 

I was pleased indeed to introduce this 
bill, the main purpose of which is to pro- 
vide an increase of 7.9 percent in the 
salaries of the teachers and other pro- 
fessional personnel in the District of 
Columbia public school system, effective 
as of July 1, 1966. 

The last salary increase for District of 
Columbia teachers was enacted in 1964. 
Since that time, classified employees in 
the Federal and District of Columbia 
Governments have received two salary 
increases; one was for 3.6 percent, effec- 
tive October 1, 1965, and the other was 
recently approved at 3.2 percent, to take 
effect as of July 1, 1966. 

In 1964, teachers’ salaries were in- 
creased in all of the school jurisdictions 
in the Washington metropolitan area, 
and at that time the District of Colum- 
bia’s competitive position was maintained 
at a satisfactory level by virtue of a 7- 
percent increase approved for the Dis- 
trict of Columbia teachers that year. 
Since that time, however, this position 
has deteriorated because five of the six 
other school systems in the area enacted 
a further increase for their teachers for 
school year 1965-66; and it is now even 
less favorable by virtue of the fact that 
three of these other jurisdictions have 
approved additional teachers’ salary in- 
creases for the coming school year of 
1966-67. This situation makes it impera- 
tive that the Congress take action now to 
restore the District’s ability to attract 
and retain highly trained, competent 
teaching personnel. 

The increases provided in this bill will 
establish minimum and maximum sal- 
aries for District of Columbia teachers, 
and comparative rankings among the 
seven jurisdictions of the Washington 
metropolitan area, as follows: 


Master's degree 
e degree plus 30 


hours; or earned 
tor’s degree 


These salaries also rank very near the 
top among those in all U.S. cities of pop- 
ulations in excess of 500,000. 
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While I realize that salaries alone do 
not constitute the only cause of the prob- 
lem of recruitment and retention of qual- 
ified teachers in the District of Columbia, 
I am convinced that these salary scales 
will have a highly salutary effect on this 
situation. 

Another major provision of H.R. 16337 
would establish a formula for determin- 
ing the salaries of District of Columbia 
school principals. The present system of 
unified salaries for all principals was 
adopted in 1962, as a provision in Public 
Law 87-881. Actually, this single salary 
scale for principals was never favored by 
the District of Columbia Commissioners 
nor by a majority of the members of the 
District of Columbia Board of Education, 
nor has it found acceptance in any other 
major school system with the exception 
of Boston, where I understand it is a 
subject of controversy. 

The formula for placement of District 
of Columbia school principals into four 
categories for salary purposes, all in class 
6 of the salary schedule, is the result of 
nearly 2 years of careful study by repre- 
sentatives of the District of Columbia 
Personnel Office and the District of Co- 
lumbia Public School Administration, 
and is based upon factors which are com- 
mon to all principals’ positions, without 
regard to whether the school be elemen- 
tary, junior high, senior high, or voca- 
tional in nature. These factors are not 
equally weighted and include academic 
program, supervision of teachers, school 
enrollment, cocurricular and extracur- 
ricular programs and activities, supervi- 
sion of nonteaching personnel, and extra 
administrative responsibilities. 

This plan will eliminate the obvious 
inequities of the present unified salary 
scale, under which the principal of the 
Capitol Page School with its enrollment 
of 71 pupils receives the same salary as 
the principal of the largest high school 


in the city, and it is my opinion that this 


formula may well become adopted as a 
model for other large urban school 
systems. 

A further important provision of H.R. 
16337 is to limit the number of years of 
employment of temporary teachers. 
Over the past 11 years, the percentage 
of teachers in the District of Columbia 
system who cannot qualify for a certifi- 
cate and thus are employed as “tempo- 
rary” teachers has risen steadily until 
today some 48 percent of the entire staff 
are thus unqualified for permanent sta- 
tus. The vast majority of these tempo- 
rary teachers are unqualified for certifi- 
cation because they have not been able 
to achieve a sufficiently high score on the 
national teachers’ examination. While 
it undoubtedly is true that some tempo- 
rary teachers may be among the most 
capable in the District system, a definite 
problem exists when this group consti- 
tutes so large a percentage of the total 
teaching staff as at present. 

At present, temporary teachers must be 
reappointed each year, and they may 
not be credited with more than 5 years of 
service for the purpose of salary place- 
ment. Also, they are not eligible for the 
same retirement and other benefits which 
accrue to permanent teachers. However, 
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they may remain in the District of Co- 
lumbia system indefinitely. 

Under the provisions of this bill, tem- 
porary teachers coming into the District 
system would have to qualify for proba- 
tionary status within 5 years, or be dis- 
missed from the system. Temporary 
teachers already in the system will be re- 
quired to qualify also within a prescribed 
period of years dependent upon the 
length of previous service. However, a 
temporary teacher with at least 10 years 
of service will be permitted to continue 
in the system contingent upon satisfac- 
tory service. Also, temporary teachers 
with at least 15 years of satisfactory 
service will be advanced to service step 
10 on the salary scale. 

These provisions, recommended by the 
District of Columbia Board of Educa- 
tion, are designed to enhance the stand- 
ards of professional competence of the 
District of Columbia teaching staff as a 
whole. 

Another important provision of this 
bill will authorize additional salaries for 
certain extra-curricular duties for teach- 
ers in the District of Columbia junior, 
senior, and vocational high schools. 
This extra work, which must involve at 
least 25 hours of duty per semester be- 
yond the normal school day, would in- 
clude the duties of athletic coaches, 
music directors, newspaper and yearbook 
advisers, and dramatic and forensics di- 
rectors. The extra pay for these extra 
duties would range from $750 per year for 
a head coach of a major sport to $300 
for a director of forensics. 

The bill further provides that in order 
to be eligible for such additional com- 
pensation, a teacher must also be as- 
signed the standard teaching load for a 
regular day schoolteacher at his partic- 
ular school level. Further, such addi- 
tional salary shall not be subject to de- 
duction or withholding for retirement or 
insurance, nor shall such compensation 
be considered as salary for the purpose 
of computing either retirement annuities 
or coverage. 

At present, of the public school systems 
in the Washington metropolitan area, all 
have extra duty pay provisions for 
teachers except the District of Columbia 
and Montgomery County, Md.—and the 
latter does pay its athletic coaches for 
practice held prior to the opening of the 
school term. Further, at least 17 U.S. 
cities with populations in excess of 500,- 
000 have some form of extra duty pay, 
and most such plans have been in effect 
for more than 10 years, 

This provision was recommended by 
the District of Columbia Board of Com- 
missioners, and I feel strongly that 
proper recognition and compensation for 
the hours of work involved in these 
coaching and other extracurricular 
duties is long overdue in the District of 
Columbia school system. 

Another major provision of the bill will 
extend from 5 to 9 years the placement 
credit for previous teaching experience 
which the District of Columbia may give 
upon appointing or reappointing a teach- 
er, The present limitation of 5 years 
eredit for such experience has long since 
been outmoded, and the District stands 
alone in the entire Washington metro- 
politan area in this archaic restriction. 
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The extension to 9 years of placement 
credit will be of particular importance 
to the District system in the matter of 
recruitment of experienced teachers, an 
area in which they are badly handi- 
capped today. 

H.R. 16337 provides also for the ap- 
pointment of teacher aids in the District 
school system, to assist the classroom 
teachers in such noninstructional tasks 
as setting up science experiments, moni- 
toring homerooms or libraries, correcting 
papers, and so forth. These employees 
will have a starting salary of $4,715 per 
year and a maximum salary of $6,605, 
attainable in 10 years of service. More 
than 30 percent of the large school sys- 
tems are using such personnel, and I 
feel that this is a step forward in the 
proper. utilization of the teachers’ time 
for strictly instructional work. 

The annual cost of the salary increases 
provided in this bill is estimated at ap- 
proximately $4.8 million, and the total 
cost of all the provisions at some $6.5 
million. 

When the Congress enacted a cost-of- 
living salary increase for. classified em- 
ployees in the Federal and District of Co- 
lumbia Governments last October 1, and 
time did not permit proper consideration 
of an equivalent increase at that time for 
teachers, policemen, and firemen in the 
District, I stated then that I would exert 
every effort to provide such an increase 
for these personnel during this session of 
the 89th Congress, retroactive to Octo- 
ber 1, 1965, as an act of simple fairness. 
As a matter of fact, I introduced a bill, 
recommended by the District of Colum- 
bia Board of Commissioners, which 
would have granted the District of Co- 
lumbia school employees two salary in- 
creases, one of which would have been 
retroactive to that date. The total of 
these two increases, however, would have 
been only 6.7 percent. Under the pro- 
visions of H.R. 16337, there will be a 
single increase averaging 7.9 percent; 
and our committee decided that in view 
of the greater percentage of salary in- 
crease it would be most practical to make 
the increase effective as of July 1, 1966, 
rather than to make any part of it retro- 
active to an earlier date. This is the 
same course we followed in a recent bill 
to increase salaries for District of Co- 
lumbia policemen and firemen. Thus, it 
is my feeling and that of my colleagues 
on the District of Columbia Committee 
that in providing a more generous in- 
crease in salaries, without a retroactive 
provision, we have kept faith with these 
dedicated public servants. 

I wish to make it clear that while I 
personally would favor a higher salary 
increase for teachers than this bill pro- 
vides, I urge support at this time for the 
enactment of this legislation, as repre- 
senting the very minimum which the 
Congress owes to these dedicated, hard- 
working public servants whose work is 
so vitally important to every citizen of 
the Nation’s Capital. 

Mr. WAGGONNER. Mr. Speaker, I 
move to strike the requisite number of 
words. 

Mr. Speaker, I take this time to ask 
some member of the committee a few 
questions with regard to the creation of 
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the new position of teacher aid. There 
is the feeling in some quarters in educa- 
tion that they are unable to obtain qual- 
ified teachers because salaries are in- 
sufficient. I would like to ask the ques- 
tion of the committee, if we are decreas- 
ing the possibility or opportunity at some 
point in the future of obtaining qualified 
and certified teachers, to replace these 
who now teach with temporary certifi- 
cates, by diluting or draining off the 
amount of money available to pay teach- 
ers with by creating this new position 
here in the District of Columbia of 
teacher aid? 

Mr. DOWDY. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. WAGGONNER. I yield to the 
gentleman from Texas. 

Mr. DOWDY. Mr. Speaker, these 
matters came up in the hearings on the 
bill and in the discussions on it. At the 
present time, there are, I believe, as 
many teacher aids in the schools as this 
bill makes provisions for. They are 
working under the poverty program. 
These teacher aids have routine and 
clerical duties and not teaching jobs. 
They relieve teachers of some of the 
things that take up so much of their 
time, such as paperwork in school offices, 
typing up tests, mimeographing reports, 
passing out books, arranging and rear- 
ranging libraries, supervising play and 
games and lunches and tutoring and 
marking papers. We provide in the bill 
that the number of teacher aids shall 
not exceed 4 percent of the number of 
teachers. It will not add anything, as 
I understand it, in the District of Colum- 
bia over what they have at the present 
time under the poverty program. 

Mr. WAGGONNER. The gentleman 
says that teacher aid people now are em- 
ployed in the school system under the 
provisions of the poverty program and 
they are serving in the capacity of 
teacher aids now? Is that correct? 

Mr. DOWDY. That is correct. 

Mr. WAGGONNER. After the au- 
thorization for this new teacher aid 
position are those personnel who work 
as part of the poverty program paid by 
OEO to remain in that program, or are 
they to be removed from it, or are we 
5155 adding a number of additional peo- 
ple 

Mr. DOWDY. If they remain, they 
will be a part of the 4 percent. There 
will not be a duplication. We made 
that clear, and we discussed that par- 
ticular point. 

Mr. WAGGONNER. Can they re- 
main, if they remain, on the payroll of 
the poverty program and not be under 
the District of Columbia school system? 
Does the percentage ceiling still apply? 

Mr. DOWDY. Up to 4 percent of the 
teachers. If I did not make it clear, 
there can be 4 percent of the number of 
teachers as teacher aids, whether they 
are employed by the poverty program or 
employed by the District of Columbia, or 
a combination thereof. It is still a 4- 
percent maximum. 

Mr. WAGGONNER. The report says 
that these people are to serve in various 
capacities, assisting the regularly as- 
signed teacher to do such things as set- 
ting up science experiments, monitoring 
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libraries or homerooms, acting as lay 
readers, correcting test papers, and simi- 
lar duties. 

I notice in the distribution which the 
committee has allocated to these teacher 
aids, that the majority of positions, 212 
out of 288, will go to the elementary 
schools. Exactly what in these elemen- 
tary schools would these teachers be 
doing? Would they be serving an edu- 
cational function, or would they be per- 
forming a nursemaid function in the 
lower grades? 

Mr. DOWDY. I suspect a great many 
of them may be serving in that function 
as playground advisers and that sort of 
thing. It does not require the education 
of a teacher, but it takes some of the 
duties away so that teachers will not 
have to do them. 

I might say we are advised that 30 
percent of the large school systems are 
1 eady utilizing this type of position, and 

others are going to. In Montgom- 
ery. County, Md., they have been using 
teacher aids” for at least 5 years. The 
‘current budget provides for the assign- 
ment of these positions in every ele- 
mentary school in that county. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time 
of the gentleman from Louisiana has ex- 
pired. 

(By unanimous consent, Mr. WAGGON- 
NER was allowed to proceed for 3 addi- 
tional minutes.) 

Mr. WAGGONNER. Montgomery 
County, Md., has an extremely high per 
capita income. 

Mr. DOWDY. Nearly as high as the 
District of Columbia, I believe. 

Mr. WAGGONNER. The committee 
says they would justify the use of these 
teacher aids in low-income areas. How 
does the gentleman reconcile that with 
the existing high income level? 

Mr. DOWDY. I do not try to. 

Mr. WAGGONNER. Is the gentleman 
saying he cannot justify the creation of 
these positions? 

Mr. DOWDY. Isay that they are using 
them. Personally, I would not believe 
it necessary to limit them to a low income. 
I believe the teacher aids, to carry out 
the routine clerical and nonteaching 
tasks, probably represent a very promis- 
ing development in the conserving of the 
time of the teacher for her vital role in 
actual teaching. 

There are schools in the District of Co- 
lumbia in which the scholastics are from 
very low-income families. This would 
permit the teacher to give more time to 
the pupils, rather than spending her time 
in discharging routine duties. 

Mr. WAGGONNER,. Could the gentle- 
man tell me what the average student- 
teacher ratio is in the District of Colum- 
bia in the elementary schools? 

Mr. DOWDY. The last I knew, it was 
about 30 to 1, and I believe it is still about 
30 tol. 

Mr. WAGGONNER. I thank the gen- 
tleman. 

Mr. NELSEN. Mr. Speaker, I move 
to strike the requisite number of words. 

Mr. Speaker, I rise in support of this 
bill. It is my opinion that the District 
of Columbia should be served in the best 
possible manner. 
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I believe, as a Member of this body, 
that we are spending a good deal of 
money for many programs all over the 
country which have questionable value, 
but I am also of the opinion that our 
school system in the District of Colum- 
bia has been to a degree neglected in the 
way of adequate facilities. 

Our committee in total, I believe, 
agrees that we need to make more 
progress. 

In the teachers’ salary bill, which we 
have before us, one comparison has not 
been alluded to. I refer to the 21 largest 
cities. 

In this category, if this pay scale goes 
into effect, the District would rank first 
for those holding bachelors degrees 
among the 21 large cities; fifth for mas- 
ters degrees; fifth for masters plus 30 
hours; and fifth for masters degrees plus 
60 hours. We would not be at the very 
top, but we would be up on a comparable 
basis, at least a level of which we could 
be proud. 

It is true that a large number of 
teachers in the District are not properly 
certified —43.2 percent to be exact. There 
are many factors involved. One is in- 
adequate salary. Another is the fact 
that it is true that in the District of 
Columbia we have had a sérious disci- 
plinary problem in many of our schools. 
We have had a great incidence of 
juvenile delinquency—many involving 
attacks on teachers. Such occurrences 
naturally do not help in the District’s 
teacher recruitment problem which is 
serious. 

There is much reluctance on the part 
of teachers to work in the District of Co- 
lumbia because of the factors I have 
mentioned. 

We will be going in the right direction 
by passing this bill. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. NELSEN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. Could it then be said 
that some of this increase might come 
under the general heading of “combat 
pay”? 

Mr. NELSEN. The gentleman can 
draw his own conclusion on that 
question. 

Mr. BROYHILL of Virginia. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. NELSEN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Virginia. 

Mr. BROYHILL of Virginia. The 
gentleman has made a comparison of 
the proposed legislation with the 21 large 
cities in the United States. 

It has been known that teacher pay 
mi the Nation is traditionally 
ow. 

I have here a chart which shows the 
average pay for people in other vocations 
with the same education, that is, a 
bachelor’s degree. It shows here that 
one with a degree in engineering would 
receive pay of $7,900 a year. One with 
a degree in physics would receive pay of 
$7,400 a year, and one with a degree in 
chemistry would receive pay of $7,300 a 
year. And so on down the line, with 
teachers at the bottom of the totem pole. 
We want the absolute best in education. 
We know we are going to get what we 
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pay for. We know that teachers must be 
a dedicated group, but why should they 
sacrifice in order to enter the teaching 
profession? So we have a shortage of 
teachers in the country and a shortage 
here in the Nation’s Capital. One way 
of helping to alleviate that shortage is 
to make the pay a little more attractive 
and somewhat more comparable with 
other vocations and professions which 
require the same amount of study and 
preparation. 

Mr. NELSEN. Mr. Speaker, I thank 
the gentleman from Virginia for his con- 
tribution. 

I would like to make mention to the 
Members of this body that in our com- 
mittee we have made great strides for- 
ward in the area of planning for educa- 
tion in the District of Columbia. In my 
judgment, one of the greatest needs is 
to train people to be qualified to hold a 
job. When we find people who are not 
trained to hold a job, they certainly face 
a very bleak future. I think we should 
be doing more and will be doing more. 
Our committee has stood shoulder to 
shoulder on this and is unanimously of 
the opinion that we should move in that 
direction. I think the House of Rep- 
resentatives would agree that this is a 
needed addition to our school system. 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, I move to 
strike the requisite number of words. 

Mr. Speaker, I am interested and 
would like to query the distinguished 
gentleman from Texas [Mr. Dowpy], the 
chairman of the subcommittee which 
brings this bill to the floor, about pur- 
pose No. 6 of the bill, on page 2 of the 
report, which is elucidated on page 18. 
This is the “extra duty pay.” I under- 
stand this has previously been taken care 
of in the District of Columbia as far as 
compensatory days off are concerned, 
and that has been unsatisfactory. I 
know that the School Board and the 
Commissioners of the District recom- 
mended that this would be less expen- 
sive. I have read the specific requisites 
for the extra-duty pay. I have read 
the complete report and the bill in fact, 
but is this not a bit unusual inasmuch as 
teachers are paid usually on a yearly 
contract and teach 9 or 10 months of the 
year and most of their time is spent not 
in the classroom but in preparation? 
Athletics, which I thoroughly believe in, 
are an important part of school train- 
ing. Is this extra pay for extra duty 
hours not unusual? 

Mr. DOWDY. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HALL. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. DOWDY. I am not sure that it 
is, but this provision applies, as I under- 
stand it, to teachers—and I will be cor- 
rected if I am wrong—who are bearing 
a full load of teaching. This is in addi- 
tion to an already full load of teaching. 

Mr. HALL. Yes. The stipulations on 
page 19 of the report are very clear that 
they must do certain things and have 
a full load and be a regular teacher. Pri- 
marily it is for the coaches and others. 
As I said in my original question, I am not 
against coaching. I am for body con- 
tact exercise for these children. In fact, 
I think it would be all right for some of 
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them to walk to school instead of being 
“bussed” to school, in order to get the 
exercise. I am for a directed program 
of athletic activities and competition, but 
I am not at all sure in the surrounding 
areas such as Montgomery County, 
Prince Georges County, Arlington 
County, Fairfax County, and others, that 
they get extra pay for extra duty. Iam 
sure they do not get extra pay for extra 
duty in Missouri. 

Mr. DOWDY. As I understand it, 
some schools in this area have this pro- 
vision and some do not. The gentleman 
from Virginia [Mr. BroyHILL] may be 
able to tell you more definitely about 
that. 

But, I will say this, that this is a rec- 
ommendation that came to us from the 
school officials and from the District 
Commissioners. 

Mr. HALL. And there will be about 
450 teachers affected, at an annual cost 
of $225,000; is that correct? 

Mr. DOWDY. Mr. Speaker, if the 
gentleman will yield further, that figure 
is in the Recorp. I believe that is cor- 
rect, but I do not recall the exact figure. 
The gentleman from Virginia [Mr. Broy- 
HILL] may have it. 

Mr. BROYHILL of Virginia. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HALL. I yield to the gentleman 
from Virginia. 

Mr. BROYHILL of Virginia. The gen- 
tleman is correct in the estimate of the 
cost. And, also, in response to the gen- 
tleman’s question, it is my understanding 
that there is some provision for extra pay 
and for extracurricular activities which 
is provided in the school systems in 
northern Virginia. 

Mr. Speaker, the gentleman will note 
in the report itself, on page 20 thereof, it 
points out that 17 of the school systems 
in the major cities of the United States 
have a comparable provision for extra- 
duty pay. 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, is this just 
a mechanism for supporting high school 
players or their coaches, or is it included 
for teachers’ extra-duty pay and as com- 
pensatory extra-duty pay for coming into 
the guild“ for schoolteachers? Should 
not it be applicable to all overcompen- 
satory hourly time such as, for instance, 
the employees of the Post Office Depart- 
ment? They receive only “compense 
days,” as I understand it. 

Mr. BROYHILL of Virginia. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HALL. I yield further to the gen- 
tleman from Virginia. 

Mr. BROYHILL of Virginia. Certain- 
ly, the Post Office Department employees 
receive compensatory time for extra 
duty. This does not apply to coaches, 
as the gentleman knows, in Virginia, but 
to teachers of music and many other 
activities that require an excess of 25 
hours additional duty in a semester. 

Incidentally, Mr. Chairman, the gen- 
tleman from Missouri referred in the 
earlier part of his remarks to the fact 
that he was of the understanding that 
this had been provided for in the District 
of Columbia school system. There was 
an attempt to do so administratively, I 
understand, but it did not work out. This 
is setting up the standards by legisla- 
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tion, that the Board of Education and 
the school system would have to follow 
if it were adopted. 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, all I re- 
ferred to was the attempt to use reim- 
bursement only for compensatory time, 
and I believe this is fair. There is no 
reason to think that the compensation 
in additional pay for overtime is unfair. 
I am not at all sure that I am adverse 
to it. I just wanted to establish the 
record in regard thereto. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time 
of 995 gentleman from Missouri has ex- 
pired. 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to proceed for 2 additional 
minutes. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Missouri? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WAGGONNER. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HALL. I yield to the gentleman 
from Louisiana. 

Mr. WAGGONNER. Mr. Speaker, I 
thank the gentleman for yielding. It is 
a matter of practice—a common prac- 
tice—over a great part of the United 
States, I believe, that extra compensa- 
tion be paid in such positions as coaches 
who do spend a great deal of time out- 
side of the regular school hours. 

As a result of this extra compensation 
there have been requests made, of school 
systems around over the country, includ- 
ing my home State of Louisiana, by some 
teachers that they be paid extra com- 
pensation for having to grade papers or 
buy teaching materials for example dur- 
ing overtime periods or at night and 
after school hours. 

Mr. Speaker, I would like to get a 
statement from some member of the 
committee to the effect that they in no 
way intend that this be included as a 
justification for extra compensation. 

Mr. DOWDY. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield to me at that point? 

Mr. HALL. I am glad to yield to the 
gentleman from Texas. 

Mr. DOWDY. Mr. Speaker, the bill is 
very specific in listing the duties which 
would qualify for the extra-duty activi- 
ties and extra compensation therefor. 
This appears on page 17 thereof where 
there is a chart setting forth that it ap- 
plies to coaches, assistant coaches, var- 
sity coaches, junior varsity coaches, in- 
tramural or extramural supervisors, 
coach of swimming, golf, tennis, or cross 
country, music director, newspaper fac- 
ulty adviser, yearbook adviser, dramatics 
director and forensics director. 

Mr. WAGGONNER, Mr. Speaker, if 
the gentleman from Missouri will yield 
further, the last two items which the 
gentleman mentions are the ones which 
concern me, because when we start pay- 
ing extra compensation to every school 
employee who has some extracurricular 
responsibility beyond the classroom, then 
we are near assuming the need to pay 
extra compensation to every school em- 
ployee. I believe we are treading on dan- 
gerous ground and what we will have to 
recognize there is a limit beyond which 
we cannot go. 
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Mr. HALL. This is the reason we want 
to make this legislative history now. 

Mr. DOWDY. Mr. Speaker, I think 
this is what we had in mind, if the 
gentleman will yield, in being very 
specific in what it covers. 

thank the 


Mr. WAGGONNER. I 
gentleman. 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, I thank the 
gentleman for that interpretation. 

Mr. RONCALIO. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Maryland (Mr. SickLtes] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
RECORD. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 


man from Wyoming? 
There was no objection. 
Mr. SICELES. Mr. Speaker, 


throughout America, teachers’ salaries 
have been too low for too long. The 
problem has been acute in 
the Nation’s Capital. We can and 
should begin to raise teachers’ salary 
levels here in Washington with passage 
of the District of Columbia Teachers’ 
Salary Act Amendments of 1966. 

As a member of the House Committee 
on the District of Columbia as well as 
of the Committee on Education and La- 
bor, I have a long and deep commitment 
to improving the lot of our city’s teach- 
ers. In May, I introduced legislation 
similar to the bill before us. At that 
time I spoke of the need for a salary 
scale in the District which could com- 
pete with the scales in the adjoining 
Maryland and Virginia suburbs. 

I regret that the pending legislation 
does not go as far as my bill proposed. 
Nevertheless, I fully support this legis- 
lation, since it does significantly raise 
the District of Columbia teachers’ sal- 
aries. It would be self-defeating to op- 
pose this bill because it fails to raise 
salaries the full amount recommended. 
I recall that President Kennedy used to 
describe himself as “an idealist without 
illusions.” I agree with the late Pres- 
ident that high ideals tempered with 
necessary pragmatism can often lead to 
valuable results. 

The competitive position of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia in recruiting teachers 
is clearly improved by the bill as reported. 
Under this bill, almost all new teachers 
entering the District of Columbia system 
will receive higher salaries than new 
teachers with comparable training en- 
tering anywhere else in the Washington 
metropolitan area. Salaries will range 
from $5,795 for a teacher entering with 
a bachelor’s degree, up to $6,770 for a 
teacher entering with a doctorate, or a 
master’s plus 60 hours work toward a 
Ph. D. In every case the District will 
rank in the top 6 among the 20 largest 
cities in the country. 

This legislation also recognizes that it 
takes more than salaries to recruit teach- 
ers. Certain provisions install the valu- 
able teacher-aid program as a permanent 
entity in the District of Columbia public 
school system. Teacher aids free the 
teachers from routine clerical and non- 
teaching tasks. After spending half the 
morning taking roll, collecting milk mon- 
ey, imposing library fines, and filling out 
forms, I know that I would find it dif- 
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ficult to teach with any enthusiasm. My 
only reservation about this provision is 
that it limits the number of teacher aids 
to 4 percent of the teacher force. In my 
opinion, there should be more aids than 
the 300 or so authorized by this legisla- 
tion. 

A third provision of the bill provides 
for a more equitable determination of 
principals’ salaries. The present system 
of lumping every principal in the city into 
one salary class is unrealistic and it is 
undoubtedly discouraging for the prin- 
cipal of a school with thousands of stu- 
dents. The salary differentials this bill 
provides for should improve school ad- 
ministration, and thus the teachers’ en- 
vironment, 

Teachers have been recognized 
throughout history as being at the very 
basis of an individual's intellectual de- 
velopment. The explosion of knowledge 
in modern times makes good teaching 
more important than ever. The 1966 
amendments to the District of Colum- 
bia Teachers’ Salary Act will help recruit 
better teachers and thus give more peo- 
ple a chance to keep pace with the inex- 
orable advance of modern life. Keeping 
pace is vitally important. As Alfred 
North Whitehead said, when science 
moves forward “there is no appeal from 
the judgment which is pronounced on 
the uneducated.” 

GENERAL LEAVE TO EXTEND 


Mr. DOWDY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members be 
permitted to extend their remarks and to 
include extraneous matter on the bill now 
under consideration. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Texas? 

There was no objection. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


AMENDING CHARTER OF GEORGE- 
TOWN UNIVERSITY 


Mr. DOWDY. Mr. Speaker, by direc- 
tion of the Committee on the District of 
Columbia, I call up the bill (H.R. 16863) 
to amend the act of June 10, 1844, in 
order to clarify the corporate name of 
Georgetown University, and for other 
purposes. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

H.R. 16863 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of Amer- 
ica in Congress assembled, That the first sec- 
tion of the Act entitled “An Act to incor- 
porate Georgetown College in the District of 
Columbia”, approved June 10, 1844 (6 Stat. 
912), is amended by striking out “College.’” 
and inserting in lieu thereof College“ or 
‘Georgetown University.“ 

Sec. 2. Section 2 of the Act of June 10, 1844 
(6 Stat. 912), is amended (1) by striking 
out “College,’ by which name and title” and 
inserting in lieu thereof “College’ or ‘George- 
town University, by either which name, style, 
and title“ and (2) by striking out: Pro- 
vided” and all that follows through the end 
thereof and by inserting in lieu thereof the 
following: “; to encumber property by deed 
of trust, pledge, or otherwise; to borrow 
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money and secure payment of same by lien 
or liens on the realty or personal property 
of the corporation (including but not limited 
to student fees, building fees, or other types 
of fees or charges); and to lease for any 
term, to build, erect, remodel, repair, con- 
struct, and/or reconstruct any and all build- 
ings, houses, or other structures necessary, 
proper, or incident to the needs and purposes 
of a college, university, or institution of 
higher learning. In addition the corporation 
shall have and may exercise al] such powers 
conferred upon nonprofit corporations by the 
District of Columbia Nonprofit Corporation 
Act (as now enacted or hereafter amended) 
as are not conferred herein and not incon- 
sistent with the powers included herein.” 

Src. 3. Section 3 of the Act of June 10, 1844 
(6 Stat. 912), is amended by adding at the 
end thereof the following: “The corporation 
shall have one class of members who are the 
successors of James Ryder, Thomas Lilly, 
Samuel Barber, James Curley, and Anthony 
Rey. The number, qualification, and rights 
including the right to vote, of said members 
shall be as provided in the bylaws of the cor- 
poration. The powers of the corporation 
shall be exercised by a board of directors 
whose number and the manner of whose elec- 
tion or appointment shall be as provided in 
the bylaws. The bylaws shall be adopted by 
the members and may be amended from time 
to time as provided therein.” 

Sec. 4. Except as specifically provided 
therein, the amendments made by this Act 
shall not affect any obligations, rights, or 
privileges of Georgetown University. 


Mr. DOWDY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the committee 
amendments be withdrawn. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Without 
objection, it is so ordered, 

There was no objection. 

PURPOSE OF THE BILL 


Mr. DOWDY. Mr. Speaker, the pur- 
pose of the bill—H.R. 16863—is to amend 
the corporate charter granted to George- 
town University by the act of June 10, 
1844, under the name and style of Presi- 
dent and Directors of Georgetown Col- 
lege”—6 Stat. 912—and to permit the 
university otherwise to conform to, and 
to exercise the powers granted generally 
to nonprofit corporations under the 
terms of the District of Columbia Non- 
profit Corporation Act of August 6, 1962— 
76 Stat. 271. 

LEGISLATIVE HISTORY 


The first act of Congress relating to 
the “college of Georgetown” was the act 
of March 1, 1815—6 Stat. 152—in which 
act the Congress authorized the institu- 
tion to admit to academic honors stu- 
dents of the institution or other persons 
meriting such recognition to any degree 
in the arts, sciences, and liberal profes- 
sions to which persons are usually ad- 
mitted in other colleges and universities 
of the United States and to issue diplo- 
mas and certificates testifying to the 
admission to such degrees. 

The institution thereafter continued to 
operate without any corporate charter 
until 1844. In that year, a special act 
to incorporate “Georgetown College” was 
enacted—act of June 10, 1844, 6 Stat. 
912—under the name, style, and title of 
“the President and Directors of George- 
town College.” This act established the 
institution as a corporate entity with 
perpetual succession. 

The act empowered the directors of 
the institution to conduct the college; 
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to receive gifts of financial support and 
real property to be held and used, includ- 
ing income therefrom, for the benefit of 
the college; to sue and be sued in courts 
of law; and to do and to transact all and 
every business touching or concerning 
the institution. The institution, which 
has become commonly known as George- 
town University, has grown through the 
years and has become one of the great 
educational institutions in the United 
States. 
NONPROFIT CORPORATIONS 

Accompanying the growth of our Na- 
tion, groups of individuals interested in 
community betterment banded together 
to form various types of organizations 
devoted to educational, religious, chari- 
table, and cooperative and beneficial as- 
sociations which were operated without 
any objective of profit. An increasing 
number of such endeavors adopted cor- 
porate charters as a means of conducting 
the operations of the organizations. 

As of the year 1900, the Congress had 
enacted several general laws under which 
various types of educational, religious, 
charitable, and other nonprofit organi- 
zations might incorporate in the District 
of Columbia. These laws, along with 
others applying to business corporations, 
were codified in the District of Columbia 
Code by the act of March 3, 1901—31 
Stat. 1189—found, as amended, in title 
29 of the present District of Columbia 
Code. 

Because of the antiquated, confusing, 
and inadequate patchwork of laws for 
the incorporation of nonprofit organiza- 
tions, the Congress enacted the Uniform 
Nonprofit Corporation Act—act of Au- 
gust 6, 1962, 76 Stat. 265; District of Co- 
lumbia Code, title 29, section 1001 and 
the following. This act was based 
upon the Model Nonprofit Corporation 
Act developed by. the American Bar As- 
sociation. This act provided general 
statutory authority for all types of non= 
profit organizations, whether religious, 
educational, or charitable. While this 
act did not repeal the statutory provi- 
sions under which such corporate entities 
had been organized in the past, existing 
nonprofit organizations were given the 
option to come under the provisions of 
the act. ri 

In House Committee Report No. 1032 
of August 24, 1961, to accompany H.R. 
6967, providing for the incorporation of 
nonprofit corporations in the District of 
Columbia, the desirability of such legis- 
lation was stated, on page 2, as follows: 

Such an act is deemed necessary to replace 
the present confusion and to spell out in 
detail the rights, obligations, and means for 
conducting the affairs of nonprofit corpora- 
tions, whether domestic or foreign. At the 
present time incorporators of a charitable 
organization often find it difficult to deter- 
mine which of several sections of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia Code, relating to the for- 
mation of corporations, is most appropri- 
ate for their purposes. Sometimes there is 
a choice between two or more sections with 
different requirements and granting dif- 
ferent authority. 

Although the formation of charitable cor- 
porations in the District of Columbia is quite 
easy because of the sketchiness of statutory 
requirements, that same characteristic has 
made it very difficult to know what the rights 
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or obligations of the corporation may be af- 
ter its formation. The confused areas in- 
clude such important matters as merger, con- 
solidation, dissolution, and transfer of prop- 
erty. 


With respect to existing corporations, 
the Committee report further explained 
the provisions of section 103 granting the 
option to existing nonprofit corporations, 
many of which were formed under spe- 
cial charter acts, to elect to come under 
the District of Columbia Nonprofit Cor- 
poration Act, as is set out more fully 
hereinafter in the section-by-section 
analysis: 

SECTION-BY-SECTION ANALYSIS 

Section 1 of the bill amends the act of 
June 10, 1844—6 Stat. 912—an act to 
incorporate Georgetown College in the 
District of Columbia, so as to permit 
the use of the commonly used name of 
“Georgetown University” for the insti- 
tution. 

Section 2 of the bill, in addition to 
conforming the change of name as in 
section 1, amends the above act by sub- 
stituting a new proviso clause at the end 
of section 2 of the act of June 10, 1844, 
which new proviso authorizes the uni- 
versity to encumber its property, borrow 
money and secure payment of the same 
by lien on the realty or the personal 
property of the corporation; and to lease, 
construct, or reconstruct any and all 
buildings incident to the needs and pur- 
poses of the university. The proviso like- 
wise enables the university to exercise 
the powers provided in the District of 
Columbia Nonprofit Corporation Act— 
act of August 6, 1962, 76 Stat..265—inso- 
far as such powers are not conferred by 
the act of June 10, 1844, as amended by 
this proposed legislation and to the ex- 
tent they are not inconsistent with the 
powers provided in the pending bill. 

Section 103 of the Nonprofit Corpora- 
tion Act of 1962—District of Columbia 
Code, title 29, section 1099d—provides 
the option to the existing nonprofit cor- 
porations to elect to accept the provisions 
of that act. That act was not made ap- 
plicable to existing nonprofit corpora- 
tions unless they desired to avail them- 
selves of the provisions of that act. The 
committee report accompanying that 
legislation commented on this right of 
election as follows: 

The right to accept the act would apply 
also to corporations under special acts of 
Congress. Many of the corporations exist- 
ing in the District of Columbia were formed 
under such special acts, and purely local, as 
well as national organizations, have this dis- 
tinction. Although such corporations would 
probably be reluctant to jeopardize their 
claim to this honor by electing to accept this 
act, it is conceivable that some of them, 
faced with an extremely vague and sketchy 
statement of their rights and powers in their 
old congressional charter, might want the 
opportunity to accept the advantages of this 
act. This would enable them to do so if they 
wished.” 


In the same report, on page 2, it was 
noted as follows: 


In the several chapters of title 29 author- 
izing the formation of nonprofit corpora- 
tions, there is substantial overlapping and 
provisions are contained therein that have 
application to individuals, partnerships, or 
nonincorporated associations as well as cor- 
porations. This latter defect was notably 
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true in connection with educational insti- 
tutions. 


Thus, section 2 of the pending legisla- 
tion, is a legislative expression of the 
intent that Georgetown University, as a 
corporation chartered under special act 
of Congress, elects to have the provisions 
of the Nonprofit Corporation Act of 1962, 
applicable to it to the extent that the 
provisions of that act are not presently 
conferred on the institution and to the 
extent that such powers are not other- 
wise inconsistent with the corporate 
charter of the institution as provided in 
the charter as amended by this legis- 
lation. 

Section 3 of the bill amends section 3 
of the act of June 10, 1844, preserving the 
reference to the original incorporators 
and providing that the powers of the cor- 
poration shall be exercised by a board of 
directors whose number and manner of 
election or appointment shall be provided 
in the bylaws of the corporation, which 
bylaws may be amended from time to 
time as may be provided therein. The 
provisions for the powers of the board of 
directors, their election and appoint- 
ment, term of service, under bylaws of 
the corporation, are essentially in har- 
mony with similar provisions of the Non- 
profit Corporation Act of 1962. 

Section 4 of the bill provides that 
nothing in the amendments proposed 
shall affect any obligations of George- 
town University or its rights or privileges 
except as provided in the amendments 
carried in the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


AMEND CHARTER OF TRINITY COL- 
LEGE OF WASHINGTON, D.C. 


Mr. DOWDY. Mr. Speaker, by direc- 
tion of the Committee on the District of 
Columbia, I call up the bill (H.R. 16940) 
to amend the provisions of the act of 
April 8, 1935, relating to the board of 
trustees of Trinity College of Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

H.R. 16940 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That section 
2 of the Act entitled “An Act relating to the 
incorporation of Trinity College of Washing- 
ton, District of Columbia, organized under 
and by virtue of a certificate of incorporation 
pursuant to the incorporation laws of the 
District of Columbia, as provided in sub- 
chapter 1 of chapter 18 of the Code of Laws 
of the District of Columbia”, approved April 
8, 1935 (49 Stat. 113), is amended to read as 
follows: 

“Sec. 2. The trustees constituting and 
managing the said corporation shall number 
not less than elght nor more than fifteen. 
The board of trustees shall, at suitable in- 
tervals, elect their successors in accordance 
with the bylaws of the corporation now or 
hereafter established and obtaining. A ma- 
jority of the board of trustees shall consti- 
tute a quorum for the transaction of busi- 
ness and for all other purposes. The board 
of trustees shall elect from among them- 
selves one member to be president, one mem- 
ber to be vice president, one members to be 
treasurer, and one member to be secretary; 
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shall fix the term for which the officers 
shall serve, their duties and authority; and 
shall elect their successors at such regular 
intervals thereafter as they may determine. 
The board of trustees may elect, appoint, or 
employ such further minor or assistant ofi- 
cers and agents as they may deem decessary 
and expedient for the purposes of the cor- 
poration, it not being necessary that such 
Officers or agents be members of the board.” 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
Clerk will report the committee amend- 
ment. ; 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 2, line 10, strike out “members” and 
insert in lieu thereof “member”. 


The committee amendment was agreed 
to. 


PURPOSE OF THE BILL 


Mr. DOWDY. Mr. Speaker, the pur- 
pose of the bill H.R. 16940 is to amend 
the corporate charter granted to Trinty 
College of Washington, in the District 
of Columbia, by the act of April 8, 
1935—49 Stat. 113—in two respects: 

First. To permit members of the laity 
to be elected to the board of trustees of 
the college. 

Second. To permit the board members 
to elect their successors. 

Presently, except for the archbishop 
of Baltimore, who is an ex officio mem- 
ber of the board, all the trustees must 
be members of the religious congrega- 
tion of the Sisters of Notre Dame de 
Namur, and ther successors are elected 
by said religious congregation. 

This bill was introduced at the request 
of the Sisters of Notre Dame de Namur 
who stated that the proposed changes in 
the Charter Act will offer an opportunity 
to enhance the prestige of the college 
and to stimulate interest in the welfare 
of the college among members of the 
laity, and that these proposals have the 
eros of the archbishop of Washing- 

n. 

The proposed bill would amend section 
2 of the Charter Act, so that the board 
of trustees shall elect their successors in 
accordance with the bylaws; and the re- 
quirement that all trustees be members 
of the religious congregation of the Sis- 
ters of Notre Dame de Namur would be 
eliminated. 

BACKGROUND 

Trinity College of Washington, D.C., 
was founded in 1897 for the higher edu- 
cation of women and is located in the 
Northeast section of the city. Since its 
foundation, Trinity College has greatly 
developed not only with regard to size 
but in respect to academic achievement. 
Its studies are mostly undergraduate, 
with some summer courses leading to 
the master of arts degree. With a stu- 
dent body of over 900 drawn from all 
parts of the.country, it has become a na- 
tional rather than a purely local in- 
stitution. 

In 1917, Trinity College was recognized 
by inclusion on the Association of Ameri- 
can Universities list; in 1921 it was ac- 
credited by the regional agency. ‘Trinity 
College received a place on the American 
Council of Education’s list of American 
colleges prepared for foreign institutions 
in 1921. The college was accredited in 
1904 by the board of regents of the Uni- 
versity of New York State, and in 1914 it 
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was ranked among colleges of the first 
grade by the U.S. Bureau of Edu- 
cation; it is also a member of the 
Association of American Colleges, an in- 
stitutional member of the American 
Council on Education, and a member of 
the American Association of University 
Women. 

Trinity College at first was organized 
and operated under certificate of charter 
filed in 1897 pursuant to the incorpora- 
tion provisions of subchapter 1 of chapter 
18 of the Code of Laws of the District 
of Columbia. These articles of incor- 
poration in time became obsolete, in- 
adequate, and unworkable. Conse- 
quently, Congress, upon request of the 
college, enacted the special Charter Act 
of 1935, referred to above. 

The 1935 act was similar to legislation 
enacted for the benefit of Catholic, Co- 
lumbus, Georgetown, George Washing- 
ton, and National Universitites—all in 
the District of Columbia. The act pro- 
vided for an increase in the number of 
trustees and a designation of who shall 
be members of the board of trustees of 
Trinity College; by whom the board of 
trustees shall be elected and who shall 
be eligible for membership on the board 
of trustees and the powers and duties of 
the board of trustees; that Trinity Col- 
lege may enter into affiliated agreements 
with other institutions of learning; that 
Trinity College may receive, invest, and 
administer endowments and gifts of 
money and property absolute or subject 
to payments by way of annuities; that 
Trinity College shall adopt a common 
seal by which all acts of Trinity College 
shall be authenticated; and that no in- 
stitution of learning hereafter incorpo- 
rated in the District of Columbia shall 
use the words in whole or in part “Trin- 
ity College.” 

CONCLUSION 


Your committee has not been apprised 
of any objections to the enactment of 
H.R. 16940 and hence urges it adoption. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


PROHIBITING PICKETING IN THE 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA WITHIN 
500 FEET OF ANY CHURCH 


Mr. McMILLAN. Mr. Speaker, at this 
time I yield to the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. Stsk] to call up a bill from 
his committee. 

Mr. SISK. Mr. Speaker, by direction 
of the Committee on the District of Co- 
lumbia, I call up the bill (H.R. 16340) to 
prohibit picketing in the District of Co- 
lumbia within 500 feet of any church, 
and for other purposes. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 
The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 
HR. 16340 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That (a) ex- 
cept as provided in section 2 of this Act, it 
shall be unlawful to picket, parade, stand, 
or move in processions or assemblages in the 
District of Columbia within five hundred feet 
of any building or residence used as a church. 

(b) Whoever violates the provisions of sub- 
section (a) of this section shall be fined not 
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more than $100 or imprisoned not more than 
sixty days, or both. Prosecution for any such 
violation shall be in the District of Columbia 
court of general sessions, upon information 
by the United States attorney or any of his 
assistants. 

Sec. 2. In order to permit the due observ- 
ance of proper occasions, recognized as such 
by the Commissioners of the District of Co- 
lumbia, the Commissioners may make and 
amend such rules and regulations as they 
deem necessary to suspend for such proper 
occasions so much of the prohibitions con- 
tained in the first section of this Act as would 
prevent the use of the public streets and 
walks of the District of Columbia by proces- 
sions or assemblages, and the use upon them 
of suitable decorations, music, addresses, and 
ceremonies, Such regulations shall include a 
requirement that responsible officers shall 
have been appointed, and arrangements de- 
termined, which are adequate (in the judg- 
ment of the Commissioners) for the mainte- 
nance of suitable order and decorum in the 
observance of any such proper occasion and 
for the protection of life and property. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
Clerk will report the committee amend- 
ment. 


The Clerk read as follows: 

1. Strike out all after the enacting clause 
and insert in lieu thereof the following: 

“That whoever, during any religious serv- 
ice or ceremony which is conducted in a 
building in the District of Columbia used as 
a church or other place of worship or which 
is conducted on the surrounding grounds of 
such building, or during the two-hour period 
immediately preceding such service or cere- 
mony or the two-hour period immediately 
following such religious service or cere- 
mony— 

“(1) displays within five hundred feet of 
such grounds, any sign, placard, banner, or 
device designed or adapted to annoy, embar- 
rass, intimidate, coerce, or bring into public 
odium or disrepute any person officiating at 
or attending such religious service or cere- 
mony, and refuses to cease such display when 
so ordered by police authorities of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia; or 

“(2) congregates with others within five 
hundred feet of such grounds for the purpose 
of (A) displaying any such sign, placard, ban- 
ner, or device, or (B) annoying, embarrassing, 
intimidating, coercing, or bringing into pub- 
lic odium or disrepute any such person, and 
refuses to disperse when so ordered by police 
authorities of the District of Columbia; 
shall be fined not more than $300 or im- 
prisoned for not more than sixty days, or 
both.” 

AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. HALL 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, I offer an 
amendment to the committee amend- 
ment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Hani: On page 
2, line 19, after the word “the” strike out 
“District of Columbia” and insert “United 
States of America, or its territories and pos- 
sesslons,“. 

On page 3, line 7 add a semicolon after 
the word “authorities” and strike of the 
District of Columbia,” 

On page 3, line 18 add a semicolon after 
the word “authorities” and strike “of the 
District of Columbia;”. 


Mr. SISK, Mr. Speaker, I make a 
point of order against the amendment, 
but I will reserve the point of order 
against the amendment. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
gentleman from California [Mr. Sisk] 
reserves his point of order against the 
amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Missouri [Mr. HALL]. 
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The gentleman from Missouri [Mr. 
HALL] is recognized. 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, this is a good 
amendment in my opinion. I think it is 
long since overdue in this day when we 
have riots and insurrection; when we 
have “peaceniks,” “beatniks,” and picket 
lines without regard to time or place. 
As late as Saturday, this building was, 
according to existing law, defended by 
rallying and calling back on duty Capitol 
Police officers to watch over those people 
who would have illegally invaded these 
premises and the Capitol Grounds. 

If it is good for a God-fearing nation— 
and certainly we are one builded on such 
ideals—it is good for the District of Co- 
lumbia. The corollary is true. If, in- 
deed, this is the Federal City; if, indeed, 
there is any reason why we should not 
picket in the environs or render annoy- 
ance to those who are attending or carry- 
ing on services in a church, certainly the 
same should be equally applicable across 
the length and breadth of this land. 
Many States, subdivisions, and/or mu- 
nicipalities have ordinances versus sa- 
loons, and so forth, within a radius of 
similar distance. All the amendment 
would do to the bill is simply to make it 
applicable to all of the United States of 
America. Since we are sitting as the 
Congress, so to speak, for the “City Coun- 
cil" of the District of Columbia and the 
city of Washington therein, I see no rea- 
son why this Federal body should insti- 
gate or institute a bill which is not ap- 
plicable to all the churches of the Nation. 

Istrongly recommend that the amend- 
ment be accepted. I can see very little 
objection. Thereafter, of course, the 
title would likewise have to be amended, 
and I would propose to move to do that, 
after acceptance of this amendment. 

The amendment would simply provide 
that wherever “District of Columbia” 
appears in the bill, and subsequently 
wherever it appears in the title, in lieu 
of the prohibition against demonstra- 
tions, annoyances, or other well-written 
devices, as set forth in the bill on page 3, 
and elsewhere, being applied only to the 
District of Columbia, a similar prohibi- 
tion within a similar distance would ap- 
ply to churches throughout the land. I 
strongly recommend that the amend- 
ment be adopted. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. AL- 
BERT). Does the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia desire to be heard on the point of 
order? 

Mr. SISK. Yes, Mr. Speaker; I renew 
my point of order. In spite of sympathy 
for some of the problems which my good 
friend from Missouri has discussed, and 
possible sympathy even for what he pro- 
poses to do here, Mr. Speaker, I make a 
point of order against the amendment on 
the grounds that it is not germane to the 
legislation under consideration, that it 
deals with a matter and subjects over 
which the Committee on the District of 
Columbia has no jurisdiction. There- 
5 5 I believe it is subject to a point of 
Order. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. AL- 
BERT). The Chair has had an oppor- 
tunity to examine the amendment of- 
fered by the gentleman from Missouri. 
The bill under consideration prohibits 
picketing in the District of Columbia. 
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The amendment, of course, would extend 
the prohibition to all 50 States. It would 
add prohibitions not within the contem- 
plation of the bill. It would bring in 
subject matter entirely outside the juris- 
diction of the Committee on the District 
of Columbia. Accordingly, the Chair 
sustains the point of order. 

Mr. RYAN. Mr. Speaker, I rise in op- 
position to this bill, which would prohibit 
picketing in the District of Columbia 
within 500 of any place of worship within 
2 hours of a ceremony, if the picketing— 
and I read from the bill—is ‘‘designed— 
to annoy, embarrass, intimidate, coerce, 
or bring into public odium or disrepute 
any person officiating at or attending 
such religious service or ceremony“ 

I would hope that we in this House 
would be most hesitant to pass any legis- 
lation which restricts freedom of speech. 
Americans have no more precious right, 
and the freedom of this country has no 
greater safeguard, than the right of free- 
dom of speech and the right of every 
citizen to express his opinions. 

The constitutional concern for the 
freedom to express one’s views through 
a picket line is well established. It is as 
well established as the constitutional 
right to express one’s views through the 
written word or spoken word, whether 
it is in the form of a pamphlet or speak- 
ing from a soapbox. 

I refer the Members to the landmark 
decision on picketing, the Supreme 
Court decision in Thornhill v. Alabama, 
310 U.S. 88 (1940). I will quote from 
Mr. Justice Murphy’s decision because 
I think it is important for us to bear this 
in mind: 

Mere legislative preference for one rather 
than another means for combatting sub- 
stantive evils, therefore, may well prove an 
inadequate foundation on which to rest reg- 
ulations which are aimed at or in their oper- 
ation diminish the effective exercise of 
rights so necessary to the maintenance of 
democratic institutions. 


Mr. Speaker, can anyone doubt that 
the purpose of this legislation is to limit 
the forms by which citizens can express 
their views? It may well be that under 
its police power the State can constitu- 
tionally restrict demonstrations which 
interfere with public thoroughfares. 
But this legislation is not designed to 
regulate picketing or demonstrations per 


se. 

Rather, it is concerned with the sub- 
stance of picketing. It would disallow 
picketing which is “designed or adapted 
to annoy”—however that is defined 
“embarrass”—however that is defined— 
“intimidate, coerce, or bring into public 
odium or disrepute any person officiat- 
ing at or attending such religious service 
or ceremony.” 

The distinction between laws which 
prohibit picketing in order to limit “pa- 
troling,” and those which prohibit pick- 
eting in order to limit freedom of speech, 
has been made clear by the Supreme 
Court. I refer to Mr. Justice Black's 
concurring opinion in Labor Board v. 
Fruit Packers, 377 U.S. 58. 

The decisions referred to in the report 
of the committee deal with laws designed 
to limit patroling rather than speech. 
Yet it is clear that the purpose of this 
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bill is to limit speech and the effect is to 
remove from the constitutional guaran- 
tees of the first amendment all places of 
worship or any area within 500 feet of 
those places of worship. 

In view of the fact that this bill would 
limit the forms by which people express 
themselves in our society, I am firmly 
opposed to it. 

I should also like to remark that the 
event which motivated this legislation 
passed without incident. The District of 
Columbia police proved capable of han- 
dling the situation and peace and quiet 
and public order prevailed on the day of 
the wedding. There is simply no reason 
for us to pass this legislation. 

Mr. BURTON of California. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RYAN. I yield to the gentleman 
from California. 

Mr. BURTON of California. First I 
would like to commend the gentleman, 
and second, associate myself with the 
remarks of my distinguished colleague 
from New York. 

Does the gentleman share my concern 
that, in addition to this legislation run- 
ning afoul of the first amendment, it 
probably also runs afoul of the due- 
process clause in that its language is suf- 
ficiently vague and uncertain as to de- 
prive those accused of violating its pro- 
visions, of due process? 

Mr. RYAN. The gentleman has made 
an important point, that this is vague 
and ill defined. It is the kind of legisla- 
tion which should certainly not be passed 
by this House. In addition to violating 
the guarantee of freedom of speech un- 
der the first amendment, I question 
whether this proposal is consistent with 
that part of the first amendment which 
says that Congress shall make no law re- 
specting an establishment of religion. 
The Supreme Court has held that the 
amendment requires that the state be 
neutral concerning religion. I would like 
to quote the Everson case. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
time of the gentleman from New York 
has expired. 

(By unanimous consent, Mr. RYAN was 
allowed to proceed for 1 additional 
minute.) 

Mr. RYAN. The Everson case—Ever- 
son v. Board of Education, 330 U.S. 1— 
is a landmark case on the establishment 
of religion clause, I quote from it: 

The establishment of religion clause of the 
first amendment means at least this: neither 
a state nor the federal government can set 
up a church. Neither can pass laws which 
aid one religion, aid all religion, or prefer 
one religion over another. 


I raise the question as to constitu- 
tionality on that ground also. 

Mr. WAGGONNER. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RYAN. I yield to the gentleman 
from Louisiana, if I have the time. 

Mr. WAGGONNER. Mr. Speaker, the 
gentleman has referred to the Everson 
case in New Jersey. The gentleman, I 
assume, is completely aware that the 
finding in the Everson case was com- 
pletely at odds with the philosophy ex- 
pressed in their decision handed down 
by the Court. 


Mr. 
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Mr. RYAN. That may be the gentle- 
man’s interpretation. I certainly would 
not view that decision in that way. 

Mr. BURTON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I move to strike the requisite 
number of words. 

A parliamentary inquiry, Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
gentleman will state it. 

Mr. BURTON of California. Is the 
matter before the House the proposed 
committee amendment? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
gentleman is correct? 

Mr. BURTON of California. I would 
like to ask a question, if I may, of my 
colleague, the gentleman from California 
(Mr. Sisk], with reference to the amend- 
ment. 

Could the gentleman from California 
(Mr. Stsk] tell me why the legislation 
as introduced has been so significantly 
amended by the committee? 

Mr. SISK. If the gentleman will yield 
for that purpose, I shall be glad to com- 
ment on the subject. 

Mr. BURTON of California. I yield 
to the gentleman. 

Mr. SISK. I believe there is nothing 
unusual at all in the procedure of strik- 
ing all after the enacting clause and in- 
serting new language from time to time. 
Actually, the subcommittee which I 
headed, on holding some brief discussions 
and hearings, determined that in our 
wisdom there was some better wording 
which could be used to achieve the pur- 


pose. 

Mr. BURTON of California. Is it not 
a fact that the Attorney General’s Office 
indicated that the legislation in its pro- 
posed form was probably not constitu- 
tional? 

Mr. SISK. No. I do not believe we 
actually had any decision as to whether 
they felt it was constitutional or not. 
There was some discussion about the 
possibility of constitutionality. No de- 
termination was made, of course. That 
is a matter which ultimately will have to 
be determined by the courts, either as to 
the original language or the language 
now pending before us. 

Mr. BURTON of California. Did the 
Attorney General’s Office support the bill 
as introduced, or in its amended form? 

Mr. SISK. I do not know what the po- 
sition of the Attorney General is on this 
piece of legislation, because I have not 
discussed it with the gentleman, I might 
say. 

Mr. BURTON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, in my judgment, the bill as in- 
troduced was clearly unconstitutional. 
The effort to render it constitutional by 
amendment has not succeeded. 

If this legislation ever becomes law— 
and I doubt that it will—I am confident 
the courts will strike it down. 

I intend to vote against this bill be- 
cause it runs afoul of the Constitution. 

Mr. HAYS. Mr. Speaker, I move to 
strike the requisite number of words. 

Mr. Speaker, it is no surprise to me 
that the gentleman from California [Mr. 
Burton] and the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. Ryan] would oppose this bill. 
Last week they took the floor to defend 
Communists who were trying to make a 
mockery of the proceedings of Congress, 
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and I would expect that both of them 
would take the floor today to advocate 
that religious services be disturbed and 
disrupted and intimidated and whatever 
could be done to destroy them. 

The fact of the matter is, the gentle- 
man says he is going to vote against the 
bill. He is going to get an opportunity, 
because I am going to ask for a rollcall 
vote, and unless there are more Mem- 
bers on the floor I will make a point of 
order that a quorum is not present, and 
get a rollcall, because I want him on 
record. I think it is high time that the 
country knows exactly where people 
stand on these kinds of things. 

So far as the bill being constitutional 
or being unconstitutional is concerned, 
I attended one of the hearings before 
the subcommittee, and there was con- 
siderable testimony that they thought it 
would be constitutional. But that is not 
something that this body will decide. 
The people who might violate this lan- 
guage, if it becomes law, would have 
plenty of opportunity to go to court. 

The fact of the matter is that the 
courts have spoken on this pretty sub- 
stantially. 

The gentleman talked about the rights 
of free speech and assembly. The court 
is on record on that, in 1965, in the case 
of Cox against Louisiana. It said: 

The rights of free speech and assembly, 
while fundamental in our democratic society, 
still do not mean that everyone with opin- 
ions or beliefs to express may address a 
group at any public place and at any time. 
The Constitutional guarantee of liberty im- 
Plies the existence of an organized society 
maintaining public order. 


That, my friends, is exactly what these 
tramps who were around here last week 
were trying to destroy. They not only 
said they were Communists and they 
were proud of it, but they are anarchists, 
met do not want any public order of any 

I noted that the Communist attorney— 
and you would be interested to know, 
and I am not going to violate any confi- 
dences, one of the men who defended him 
last week on the floor, who defended Mr. 
Kinoy, said: 

Oh, I have known him for 40 years. I was 
in various schools with him, and he has al- 
Ways been a Communist. 


So when I call him a Communist at- 
torney, I am not blackening him with 
any tar brush that he has not applied 
to himself. I noticed he was convicted 
of creating a public disturbance, which 
is exactly what he came there to do, be- 
cause after that he had the disturbance 
and immediately when he was dragged 
out another fellow ran out with a mimeo- 
graphed copy of a statement saying how 
he had been choked until he was popeyed 
and this, that, and the other thing. Im- 
mediately. Now, they had to mimeo- 
graph it beforehand. I understand the 
policeman who testified showed that 
there was considerable resistance. The 
gentleman could have walked out, but he 
chose to fight and kicked the shins of the 
policeman and so on. So I think the 
vote on this thing this afternoon will be 
for those who believe in law and order 
versus those who believe in anarchy and 
disorder. It will be just that simple. 
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Nobody is trying to take anything of 
constitutional rights away from anybody. 
That is a phony issue, as phony as a $3 
bill, because the gentleman said the police 
handled the matter the other day, in the 
case of the President’s daughter’s wed- 
ding, and they did. And what did they 
do? They arbitrarily set up a block 500 
feet away from the church and did not 
let any of these crumb bums penetrate it. 
I notice these bleeding hearts did not go 
to court to try to get an injunction to 
let them picket the wedding, because the 
courts would have thrown it out. You 
know, where we made the biggest mis- 
take around here last week—and I prob- 
ably made the mistake myself, because 
I thought about it, but I did not really 
want to get on television with any of 
these long-haired males or females. 
Sometimes I am a little bit like George 
Brown, the new Foreign Minister of 
Great Britain, who was heckled by some 
of them in his last campaign and he said: 

I do not know whether to call you “sirs” 
or “madams,” because I cannot tell which 
you are, but whatever you are, will you shut 
up? 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. HAYS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for an ad- 
ditional minute. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore, Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HAYS. What I probably should 
have done or somebody should have done 
the other day was go to one of the super- 
markets and get a case of Ivory soap and 
get one of the pages to put it on one of 
these little rubber-tired dollies and take 
it over to that line of beatniks outside 
of the hearing room and hand every one 
of them a bar of Ivory soap, because 
that would have done them more good 
than anything I know of. 

Mr. SISK. Mr. Speaker, I rise in sup- 
port of the legislation. 

PURPOSE OF THE BILL 


The purpose of H.R. 16340, as 
expressed in the title of the bill, is to 
prohibit the intimidation, coercion, or 
annoyance of a person officiating at or 
attending a religious service or ceremony 
in a church or other place of worship in 
the District of Columbia. 

The bill provides that it shall be un- 
lawful for any person, during a period 
beginning 2 hours before any religious 
service or ceremony or within the 2-hour 
period immediately following the end of 
such religious service or ceremony, and 
within 500 feet of the grounds of a church 
or other place of worship, to display any 
sign, placard, banner, or device which is 
designed for the purpose of annoying, 
embarrassing, intimidating, coercing, or 
of bringing into public odium or disre- 
pute any person officiating at or attend- 
ing such religious service or ceremony. 

Any person who engages in the activi- 
ties prohibited, and who refuses to dis- 
continue such display when ordered by 
the police, shall be subject to a fine of 
not more than $300 or imprisonment of 
not more than 60 days, or both. 

The bill similarly applies to those who 
congregate within the distance and dur- 
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ing the time period specified for such 
purposes and who refuse to disperse when 
so ordered by the police, and provides 
that they shall be subject to similar 
penalties. 

APPLICABILITY OF THE PROVISIONS 


The language of the bill is designed to 
apply generally to all religious services 
or ceremonies and to protect and pre- 
serve the right of enjoyment of peace 
and quiet in the exercise of free assem- 
blage for religious purposes by all per- 
sons attending, during the time of ar- 
rival, during the service, and during the 
time of departure from such services. 
The legislation does not limit its applica- 
tion to a particular religious group, type 
of service or ceremony, or to a particular 
occasion. It provides the same right to 
quiet enjoyment for all persons arriving 
at, participating in, or departing from a 
religious service or ceremony, so that 
there will be freedom from any annoy- 
ance or embarrassment. 

Historically, in this Nation, the free 
and open practice of religious beliefs 
without interference, annoyance, ridi- 
cule, or disruption has been considered 
an expression of the basic freedoms en- 
joyed by the people of the United States. 
Your committee believes that it is a prop- 
er exercise of the police power of the 
Congress, in the exercise of its “exclusive 
legislation in all cases whatsoever” with- 
in the District of Columbia, to make such 
reasonable provisions in law within the 
limited area surrounding a church or 
other place of worship and for a limited 
time so as to permit the peaceful assem- 
bly of those who attend and their de- 
parture without being subject to any dis- 
ruptions or embarrassments. 

BACKGROUND 


The power and responsibility of the 
Congress at the seat of the National Gov- 
ernment, as delegated by the people of 
the States, finds expression in article I, 
section 8, clause 17, of the Constitution. 
This provision in the Constitution directs 
that the Congress “exercise exclusive leg- 
islation in all cases whatsoever” in the 
National Capital. 

This power, delegated by the people of 
the States, and which may be altered or 
withdrawn by amendment to the Con- 
stitution, as they see fit, was deemed nec- 
essary for the benefit of all the people of 
the Nation. The separate jurisdiction of 
the Congress in the National Capital was 
established so that the Congress and the 
other agencies of the Federal Govern- 
ment would not be dependent upon any 
other governmental jurisdiction, State or 
local, so as to assure that the conduct of 
the National Government would be free 
from interferences, threats, insurrec- 
tions, coercions, or any other disturb- 
ances which might delay or hinder the 
processes of government. Similarly, this 
power was for the purpose of protecting 
the lives and property of the representa- 
tives of the people and the officials of 
the National Government, and of the vis- 
itors to and residents at the seat of the 
Government. Likewise, the power was 
deemed necessary for the benefit of all 
the people to protect the records, build- 
ings, monuments, and shrines in the Na- 
tion’s Capita] which are the property of 
all the people. 
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As a part of this power of “exclusive 
legislation,” the people of the States 
delegated to the Congress the full police 
power over the District of Columbia to 
accomplish the foregoing purposes. 

Prior to the location of the National 
Government in the separate jurisdiction 
provided for in the Constitution, the 
Congress was without power to exercise 
the authority provided in the Constitu- 
tion. Beginning from the time the Fed- 
eral Government was transferred to the 
District of Columbia, the Congress has 
exercised the police powers delegated to 
it. Since 1800 the Congress has enacted 
such laws as it deemed necessary to pro- 
tect the property and functions of the 
Government and to preserve the peace 
and quiet of the public within the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, as well as their persons 
and property. The jurisdiction of the 
Congress provided in the Constitution is 
not limited solely to the buildings and 
grounds of the Federal Government and 
its agencies but applies to the entire area 
within the boundaries of the District of 
Columbia. The Congress thus may exer- 
cise powers in the District of Columbia 
which it may not exercise within the 
States. The constitutional authority of 
the Congress with regard to the District 
of Columbia must be accorded equal ef- 
fect to that accorded to any other provi- 
sion of the Constitution including its 
amendments. While the exercise of the 
authority by the Congress may not be in 
derogation of any other provisions of the 
Constitution, likewise other provisions of 
the Constitution may not be in deroga- 
tion of the power of Congress to enact 
such legislation, consistent with the 
other provisions of the Constitution, as 
is nec to carry out its mandate in 
the Nation’s Capital. 

COMPARABLE LAWS IN THE DISTRICT OF 
COLUMBIA 

Existing law in the District of Colum- 
bia provides for the exercise of the police 
power to accomplish the usual purposes 
of protecting the peace and quiet and the 
persons and property of people within 
the community. The law regarding dis- 
orderly conduct provides penalties for 
those who provoke breach of the peace by 
(1) acts which annoy, disturb, or inter- 
fere with, obstruct, or are offensive to 
others; (2) the making of noise or shouts 
inside or out of building during night- 
time which annoy or disturb any con- 
siderable number of persons; (3) groups 
which congregate on a public street in 
such a way as to bring about the breach 
of the peace; and (4) by disturbances in 
public conveyances. 

In addition to the usual local govern- 
ment provisions, the Congress has legis- 
lated specifically and especially in cer- 
tain instances because the District of 
Columbia is the Nation’s Capital. 

The act of March 3, 1901—31 statute 
1324, District of Columbia Code, title 22, 
section 3102—relates to unlawful entry 
on property. This act makes it unlaw- 
ful for a person to enter either a private 
building or a public building and to re- 
fuse to quit the premises on order of 
proper authority. 

The act of March 30, 1867—15 statute 
12, District of Columbia Code, title 9, 
section 105—further relates to public 
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buildings; namely, the U.S. Capitol. 
This law gives broad authority to the 
Sergeant at Arms of the Senate and 
House to make such regulations as 
they deem necessary for preserving the 
peace and securing the Capitol and the 
protection of public property therein. 

The act of July 31, 1946—60 statute 
718, District of Columbia Code, title 9, 
section 123—forbids the making of any 
harangue or oration or the uttering of 
loud or threatening or abusive language 
on the U.S. Capitol Grounds. No dis- 
cretion is given any person to per- 
mit the making of speeches on the Capi- 
tol Grounds. The same statute—60 
statute 719, District of Columbia Code, 
title 9, section 124—prohibits parades or 
processions or assemblages on the Capi- 
tol Grounds or the display of signs or 
devices and banners except for occa- 
sions of national interest and on ap- 
proval by the President of the Senate 
and the Speaker of the House author- 
izing such activities. 

Since the District of Columbia is the 
National Capital, it is likewise the loca- 
tion for the embassies and chanceries of 
foreign governments. The act of Feb- 
ruary 15, 1938—52 statute 30, District of 
Columbia Code, title 22, section 1115— 
prohibits the display of flags, banners, 
placards, or the congregating of persons 
within 500 feet of any building used or 
occupied by a foreign government as an 
embassy, legation, consulate or for other 
official purposes, for the purpose of or 
designed to intimidate, coerce, or bring 
into public odium, any foreign govern- 
ment, any officer thereof, or to bring into 
public disrepute political, social, or eco- 
nomic acts, views or purposes of any 
foreign government, or to similarly re- 
flect on any officer or officers of any for- 
eign government or to interfere with the 
free and safe pursuit of the duties of any 
diplomatic or consular representatives 
within the District of Columbia, except 
in accordance with a permit issued by 
the Superintendent of Police. 

The act of July 29, 1892—27 Statute 
323, as amended, District of Columbia 
Code, title 22, section 1107—relates to un- 
lawful assembly in the District of Colum- 
bia. The test of this section of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia Code is as follows: 

It shall not be lawful for any person or 
persons within the District of Columbia to 
congregate and assemble in any street, ave- 
nue, alley, road, or highway, or in or around 
any public building or inclosure, or any park 
or reservation, or at the entrance of any 
private building or inclosure, and engage in 
loud and boistrous talking or other disorderly 
conduct, or to insult or make rude or ob- 
scene gestures or comments or observa- 
tions on persons passing by, or in 
their hearing, or to crowd, obstruct, or in- 
commode the free use of any such street, 
avenue, alley, road, highway, or any of the 
foot pavements thereof, or the free entrance 
to any public or private building or inclosure; 
it shall not be lawful for any person or per- 
sons to curse, swear, or make use of any pro- 
fane language or indecent or obscene words, 
or engage in any disorderly conduct in any 
street, avenue, alley, road, highway, public 
park or inclosure, public building, church, or 
assembly room, or in any other public place, 
or in any place wherefrom the same may be 
heard in any street, avenue, alley, road, high- 
way, public park or inclosure, or other build- 
ing, or in any premises other than those 
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where the offense was committed, under a 
penalty of not more than $250 or imprison- 
ment for not more than ninety days or both 
for each and every such offense. 


This law, which has been in effect for 
Many years, is an unqualified prohibi- 
tion upon any person or congregation of 
persons in any of the areas specified to 
engage in conduct which interferes with 
others, to use foul language, or to insult 
persons, passing by or within hearing, 
with comments or observations concern- 
ing such persons. This provision of the 
District of Columbia Code, however, does 
not cover the use of posters, signs, ban- 
ners, or devices which might be equally 
insulting to persons. 

It may be noted that the language of 
the bill H.R. 16340 is very similar to the 
above longstanding enactments of Con- 
gress, except that the proposed legisla- 
tion applies to sanctions relating to other 
offensive material which may be carried 
on signs, posters, banners, or other de- 
vices, and except that the language of 
the bill is less restrictive in that the use 
of such displays is prohibited only in 
narrowly described areas and within cer- 
tain limited periods of time related to 
specific religious services or ceremonies. 


RECENT COURT OF APPEALS CASE 


It is in point to refer to a recent deci- 
sion of the District of Columbia Court of 
Appeals, wherein the defendants chal- 
lenged the validity of their arrest under 
provisions of present District of Colum- 
bia law. This case was decided June 17, 
1966—Feeley against District of Colum- 
bia, Nos. 3863 and 3864; Uhrie against 
District of Columbia, Nos. 3871 and 3872; 
and Dunlap against District of Columbia, 
Nos. 3869 and 3870. 

This case involved the arrest of three 
persons who were with a group of 250 
demonstrators who, after parading pur- 
suant to permit issued by the U.S. Park 
Police, continued their march to the 
Capitol grounds. At the Capitol grounds 
they were warned against their violation 
of the District of Columbia law and en- 
croachment upon the Capitol grounds. 
After they were advised of the laws of 
the District of Columbia and warned 
three times, and refused to comply with 
the warning, the arrests were made. The 
Government had the option to prosecute 
under District of Columbia Code title 22, 
section 1107 or District of Columbia Code 
title 22, section 1121, both mentioned 
heretofore. The Government chose to 
prosecute under the latter section. The 
offenders were convicted and the case 
went on to appeal. The convictions were 
sustained. 

In this decision, the Court made ob- 
servations to the rights to freedom of 
speech, assembly, and petitioning the 
Government, and cited the case of Cor 
v. Louisiana, 379 U.S. 536 (1965), and 
quoted thereform as follows: 

The rights of free speech and assembly, 
while fundamental in our democratic society, 
still do not mean that everyone with opin- 
ions or beliefs to express may address a group 
at any public place and at any time. The 
Constitutional guarantee of liberty implies 
the existence of an organized society main- 
taining public order, without which liberty 
itself would be lost in the excess of anarchy. 
The control of travel on the street meets as 
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a clear example of governmental responsibil- 
ity to insure this necessary order. A re- 
striction in that relation, designed to 
promote the public convenience in the inter- 
est of all, and not susceptible to abuses of 
discriminatory application, cannot be dis- 
regarded by the attempted exercise of some 
civil right which, in other circumstances, 
would be entitled to protection. One would 
not be justified in ignoring the familiar red 
light because this was thought to be a means 
of social protest. Nor could one, contrary 
to traffic regulations, insist upon a street 
meeting in the middle of Times Square at 
the rush hour as a form of freedom of speech 
or assembly. Governmental authorities have 
the duty and responsibility to keep those 
streets open and available for movement, A 
group of demonstrators could not insist upon 
the right to cordon off a street, or entrance 
to a public or private building, and allow no 
one to pass who did not agree to listen to 
their exhortations. 
CONCLUSION 


In considering the proposed legislation, 
your committee carefully considered ex- 
isting laws of the District of Columbia 
providing for the protection of the peace 
and quiet within the community and for 
freedom from insult, coercion, or intimi- 
dation. Laws relating to unlawful as- 
sembly provide such protection to the 
community from verbal assaults and 
abusive language. Existing law provides 
protection. to officials of foreign govern- 
ments and the buildings occupied by such 
governments and from demonstrations 
and the use of posters, signs, banners, 
and other devices designed to ridicule 
and insult such nations or their repre- 
sentatives. Your committee found noth- 
ing, however, in existing law providing 
similar protection for those attending or 
participating in religious services or cere- 
monies during the time of their arrival 
or departure. Your committee feels that 
the freedom of citizens to participate in 
such occasions free from interferences 
and insults is needed, is reasonable, and 
proper in the exercise of basic rights 
guaranteed by the Constitution of the 
United States. 

In the course of study of the legisla- 
tion, the committee consulted with law 
enforcement officials of the District of 
Columbia in the review of existing law, 
and the need for, and desirability of such 
legislation. Cases involving the enforce- 
ment of existing laws of the District of 
Columbia were reviewed. Your commit- 
tee is not aware of any court decision at 
any level dealing with laws proscribing 
the acts mentioned in the bill which 
would indicate any limitation upon the 
propriety and the power of Congress to 
enact such legislation with full anticipa- 
tion that its provisions would be sus- 
tained by the courts. 

Mr. Speaker, it is always interesting to 
have certain types of legislation come to 
the floor, because it is rather amazing 
how some people seem to come out of the 
woodwork, you know. We all took an 
oath to uphold the Constitution of the 
United States when we were sworn into 
office. We are certain that every Member 
of this body is dedicated to the uphold- 
ing of our Constitution and are doing 
everything to see to it that that Con- 
stitution is preserved and defended and 
kept in existence. But I sometimes get 
just a bit amused at how a few of my 
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friends act who classify themselves as 
civil libertarians. i 

I have never had any direct definition 
of this, but I do become a bit amused at 
their methods of defending the Constitu- 
tion of the United States. 

Mr. Speaker, I do. not. question their 
conscience, I do not question their dedi- 
cation to what they believe in defense of 
it, but the manner in which. they de- 
fend it. 

Mr. Speaker, my good friend, the gen- 
tleman from New York {Mr..Ryan], for 
whom I have a great deal of regard and 
one whom I believe classifies himself as 
a ‘civil libertarian” is talking about free- 
dom of speech. I do not believe and in- 
sofar as I know—and certainly it was my 
understanding—that when the gentle- 
man from Ohio [Mr. Hays] introduced 
this piece of legislation, that was exactly 
what he sought to do—preserve freedom 
of speech. 

He desired to see that not only the 
daughter of the President of the United 
States and the attendants at the wedding 
and the guests who would be there and 
the minister who presided, but all others 
under similar circumstances would have 
an opportunity to go through the simple 
ceremony of uniting a couple in the holy 
bonds of matrimony without the hue and 
ery and other disturbances which might 
cause a failure on the part of the guests 
to hear what the preacher was saying 
over the screams and outbursts of some 
of these hoodlums who unfortunately at- 
tempt to take advantage of these matters. 

Mr. Speaker, what I am wondering is 
whose freedom of speech the gentleman 
from New York was talking about? Iam 
quite concerned about freedom of speech. 

Mr. HAYS. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. SISK. I yield to 
from Ohio. - 

Mr. HAYS. The gentleman from Cali- 
fornia is making an absolutely valid 
point and which is probably the crux of 
this entire argument. In the course of 
their talking about freedom of speech, 
they are denying the freedom of speech 
to someone who disagrees with them, 

Mr. SISK. I might say that the gen- 
tleman from Ohio is exactly right. 

Mr. Speaker, I think if we could take 
the remarks of the gentleman from New 
York [Mr, Ryan] against this legislation 
and turn them around and apply them, 
we would have the best definition and 
defense of this particular bill about 
which I know. 

Mr. Speaker, I would like to conclude 
my brief remarks by saying that we have 
ample precedent for this legislation. We 
have a long series of acts, going back to 
1867. There is no question but what the 
Congress has the jurisdiction and right 
under the Constitution to carry on the 
orderly affairs of the District. of Colum- 
bia and to see to it that they are carried 
on in an orderly manner in the District 
of Columbia. 

Mr. Speaker, I am sure that all of my 
colleagues know that on the statute 
books—unchallenged insofar as I know 
by anyone—is a law which prohibits 
picketing within 500 feet of any foreign 
embassy in this city. 

Mr. Speaker, there are a variety of 
other laws dealing with the prohibition 
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against disturbances, against freedom of 
speech, I have not heard those laws 
challenged. 

So, Mr. Speaker, I have some grave 
reservations about some of these sudden 
outcries from a few of my good friends 
about the unconstitutionality of this pro- 
posed legislation. 

Mr. HAYS. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. SISK. I yield to the gentleman 
from Ohio. 

Mr. HAYS. Mr. Speaker, I did not see 
any of these gentlemen on the floor pro- 
testing when the police carted off some 
people who violated the ordinance 
against picketing within 500 feet of the 
Russian Embassy, and they ordered the 
police to take them off. 

Mr. Speaker, I did not hear any of 
these great exponents of the freedom of 
speech up here talking about that. I 
do not know why they were not. 

Mr. RUMSFELD. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman ‘yield? 

Mr. SISK. I yield to the gentleman 
from Illinois. 

Mr. RUMSFELD. Mr. Speaker, is it 
not true also that we in this country have 
developed a body of labor laws which 
restricts picketing and which has been 
upheld in the country as being consti- 
tutional, over a good long period of 
time? 

Mr. SISK. Yes; I think these are in 
evidence; there is no question about that. 
And, I might say that the legislation 
which we have before us does not pro- 
hibit picketing. I believe all of us be- 
lieve in the right of free speech and 
petition and the right of assembly and 
the right to petition the Congress. 

In this proposed legislation we do not 
propose to prohibit any of these things, 
We are just saying that there are cer- 
tain things within certain areas that 
are not in good taste and should not be 
done, and in the protection of the free- 
dom of other people in their freedom 
of speech and freedom of assembly that 
certain activities shall be precluded 
within 500 feet of a religious gathering 
to do these things. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
time of the gentleman from California 
has again expired. 

Mr. HAYS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the gentleman from 
California [Mr. Sisk] may proceed for 1 
additional minute. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HAYS. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield further? 

Mr. SISK. I will be glad to yield. 

Mr. HAYS. They can still picket un- 
der this bill. They can picket 500 feet 
away. Somebody said, “Why did you 
choose 500 feet?” 

I will tell you why. We wanted to get 
them out of the television camera range 
because if they are not on television, 
they will not be picketing. They really 
do not want to be picketing unless they 
get their faces on TV. 

If they have any real gripes, if they 
have any real picketing they want to do, 
500 feet away is all right. But you will 
see, if this bill passes, there will not be 
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any picketing because they will be out 
of the television camera and that will 
be the end of it. 

Mr. GEORGE W. ANDREWS. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SISK. I yield to the gentleman 
from Alabama. 

Mr. GEORGE W. ANDREWS. Mr. 
Speaker, this matter we are discussing 
is just as simple as ABC. I have cer- 
tain rights under the Constitution—one 
of which is freedom of speech. So do 
you. My rights end where your rights 
begin. I cannot interfere with your 
rights. We are both covered under the 
same protection of the Constitution. 

A man has a right to freedom of 
speech, but if he goes into a movie house, 
then he has to sacrifice that right for 
the protection of the other people who 
are in that movie house to enjoy the 
program. 

Mr. SISK. The gentleman is right. 

Mr. GEORGE W. ANDREWS. Mr. 
Speaker, these people can scream and 
yell all they want to but they ought to 
go into the woods to do do it. But as 
the gentleman from Ohio said, there 
would be no television out there, and 
they always seem to manage to get in the 
line of the TV cameras. 

Mr. SMITH of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SISK. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. SMITH of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, 
is my interpretation correct that this 
would come into effect only after these 
persons who were displaying these signs 
have been requested by the police to stop. 
Then if they refused to stop, this would 
come into effect. 

Mr. SISK. That is my understanding. 
I think the language is quite clear, if you 
are doing certain things, and I think here 
again we spell out very clearly the things 
that you would have to be doing to bring 
you into disrepute or attempting to in- 
fluence other individuals to do so, and 
upon being asked by the police to move 
on, if then they refuse to move and 
continue to assert themselves within the 
po reet, then this would come into ef- 

ect. 

Mr. SMITH of Iowa.. Then this would 
apply because they would have been put 
on notice to stop? 

Mr. SISK. That is right. ; 

Mr. SMITH of Iowa. This is strictly 
under the police powers? 

Mr. SISK. This is strictly under the 
police powers; that is right. 

Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. Speaker, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Speaker, I rise to raise some ques- 
tions about the interpretation of this bill 
and what brings it before us. 

Mr. Speaker, I am frankly puzzled by 
the circumstances. 

I do not pass judgment on the con- 
stitutionality or the lack of constitution- 
ality of the bill. I have not had a chance 
to study it. But I do wonder how a bill 
of this kind—that at least raises serious 
constitutional questions—is brought: be- 
fore us under these circumstances. 

Mr. Speaker, I asked earlier for the 
hearings on the bill and I was told that 
no hearings were available. I take it 
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from that there were no public hearings 
on the bill. 

Mr. Speaker, I would like to pose cer- 
tain questions to any member of the com- 
mittee who would care to reply as to just 
what the need is for this legislation. 

Why are the existing statutes in the 
District not adequate? 

What occasions have arisen where the 
kind of activity aimed at in this bill has 
happened and where the police were in- 
capable of dealing with it? 

What States have laws of this kind on 
their books? I am not aware of any of 
this particular type. 

What is the position of the churches in 
the District on this bill? Have the lead- 
ers of the Catholic churches in the Dis- 
trict made requests that this legislation 
be passed? 

Have the leaders of the Protestant 
churches been heard on this subject, for 
or against? The rabbis—have they been 
heard on it? 

I would like to know what all these 
people would have to say about this bill, 

I have not heard much of any reason 
why this bill is necessary. I do think it 
raises serious questions. 

For instance, I am not clear whether 
this bill makes the actions aimed at un- 
lawful or not. We have heard just now 
that the law would not come into opera- 
tion until somebody is asked to stop doing 
something. Does that mean it is un- 
lawful before he is asked or is it not un- 
lawful before he is asked? In either case, 
questions of vagueness are properly 
raised. 

In conclusion, Mr. Speaker, I feel that 
the case has not been made as to the 
necessity for this bill. I would like to 
hear more about it. 

Mr. EDWARDS of California. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BINGHAM. I yield to the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. EDWARDS of California. Mr. 
Speaker, it seems to me what the gen- 
tleman from New York says makes a lot 
of sense. There are a great many holes 
in the background of this bill. I would 
like to point out to my colleagues that 
for this very reason, I will offer a motion 
to recommit to require the Committee on 
the District of Columbia to hold public 
hearings so that the views of the people 
of Washington, D.C.—who, after all, are 
the people who are involved in this— 
can be presented and so that the Depart- 
ment of Justice can be asked for a legal 
opinion as to the constitutionality of this 
bill. Because certainly the dialog today 
has raised grave questions as to whether 
or not this bill is constitutional under the 
first amendment to the Constitution. 

Also my motion to recommit will re- 
quire the committee to ask the Attorney 
General of the United States to testify. 
Certainly his testimony will be valuable 
in a very sensitive area such as this. 

I would also suggest that if public 
hearings are held—and I certainly hope 
the committee holds them—that trade 
union leaders should be allowed and in- 
vited to testify, because the right of 
picketing is very important to the trade 
union movement in the United States, 
and any restriction such as is contem- 
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plated in this bill would be very vital to 
the trade union movement. 

Mr. BINGHAM. I thank the gentle- 
man. Unless I hear considerably more 
as to the necessity of this bill and what 
sort of testimony was given in support 
of it, I shall be glad to support the gen- 
tleman’s motion to recommit. 


Mr. DENT. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BINGHAM. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania. 


Mr. DENT. The question of picketing 
and how you control picketing and the 
rights of free speech and free picketing 
in many cases is observed in its breach 
rather than the observance of the rights 
à person has. 

I can remember when I was a boy there 
was no law to protect. There was no 
law against. But when there was a coal 
mining strike you were not allowed to 
picket within 5 miles of a coal town. If 
you were a stranger, not living within a 
coal town, you were not even allowed in 
the same State. 

Mr. BINGHAM. I thank the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. JOELSON. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to state at the outset that I intend 
to vote for this measure, and I do not 
have to be smoked out on it. But I have 
been waiting in vain for someone to speak 
out on the unfortunate tone of this de- 
bate. I do not think it is fair, proper, 
wholesome, or healthy for the motives 
of any Member of this House to be im- 
pugned, and I do not like to hear it sug- 
gested that any one of my colleagues, be- 
cause he stands up and speaks, is pro- 
Communist or antireligious. 

We are all elected by our constituents, 
and our constituents pass judgment on 
us every 2 years. We do not need to 
pass judgment on one another, and I hope 
that this is the last time that in this 
House the finger of accusation will be 
pointed by one Member against another, 
and that in the future we confine our- 
Selves to discussing the issues rather than 
making personal attacks impugning 
loyalty or religious devotion. 

Mr. EDWARDS of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I suppose that this could be 
called the Luci Johnson wedding bill. It 
was introduced a month ago when a 
Negro organization opposed to the war 
in Vietnam announced that it was con- 
sidering picketing the wedding. 

The wedding was held in great style. 
It was a lovely and peaceful affair. 
There were no pickets. It would seem to 
me that the graceful thing for us to do 
would be to forget this bill. 

This bill is not one of which we will be 
proud. It is aimed at the Negro ma- 
jority of Washington, D.C. It further re- 
stricts their rights of free speech and 
peaceful assembly. 

Negro organizations in Washington, 
D.C., often publicize their grievances 
through peaceful demonstrations on the 
streets. This is entirely right and legal, 
since the streets of our Nation have been 
used immemorially for purposes of as- 
sembly and discussing public questions. 

We recognize, of course, that the local 
government may regulate this privilege 
in the public interest, but a restriction 
such as contemplated in this bill would 
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not be considered as reasonable by any 
court in the land. 

The next step would be to prohibit 
placards within 500 feet of a business, 
or an auditorium, or a factory, or a pri- 
vate dwelling. 

This bill is a threat to the right of trade 
unions to picket in labor disputes. In- 
deed, the provisions of the bill could be 
interpreted to require the police to arrest 
union pickets marching within 500 feet 
of a church. 

There presently exists adequate laws 
to protect church services from disrup- 
tion by loud and noisy conduct. Re- 
ligious services, as well as other meetings, 
already are protected by a statute on the 
books since 1892, District of Columbia 
Code 22-1107. 

The right of free speech is the essen- 
tial element of a free society. Our very 
existence as a self-governing Nation rests 
on public dialog that is “uninhibited, 
robust, and wide open.“ 

It is well established that the right of 
free speech, protected by the first amend- 
ment, includes nonverbal speech such as 
picketing and the use of banners and 
placards. 

I urge my colleagues not to assent to a 
flagrant invasion of this vital constitu- 
tional right. 

Mr. McCLORY. Mr. Speaker, I rise in 
support of H.R. 16340, a bill to limit pick- 
eting within 500 feet of churches within 
the District of Columbia during the pe- 
riod extending between 2 hours prior to 
and following any religious service or 
ceremony. 

Mr. Speaker, the function of picketing 
appears to have been abused by many 
persons in recent days. This bill would 
help prevent such abuses. Pickets 
around a church can interfere with the 
exercise of religious freedom, as well as 
the freedom of assembly. 

This measure has no bearing on the 
right to picket in labor disputes, nor does 
it affect the right to petition the Gov- 
ernment to rectify wrongs which have 
been suffered by a citizen. The type of 
picketing involved here is that which 
was threatened recently when the daugh- 
ter of the President was married to my 
constituent Patrick Nugent in the 
National Shrine. 

It is true that the pickets on that oc- 
casion were cordoned off at a distance 
of 500 feet from the church edifice. That 
was probably an appropriate police reg- 
ulation without the benefit of this legis- 
lation. However, the Congress should 
provide specific authority for such police 
regulation within the District of Colum- 
bia. I intend to vote for this bill. It is 
intended to protect our heritage of con- 
stitutional rights. Furthermore, it is 
directed toward orderly government and 
respect for law and for the rights of 
others. Such respect is urgently needed 
at this hour. 

Mr. SISK. Mr. Speaker, I move the 
previous question. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
question is on the engrossment and third 
reading of the bill. 
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The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, and was read the 
third time. 

MOTION TO RECOMMIT 


Mr. EDWARDS of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I offer a motion to recommit. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is the 
gentleman opposed to the bill? 

Mr. EDWARDS of California. I am, 
Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
Clerk will report the motion to recommit. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. Epwarps of California moves to recom- 
mit H.R. 16340 to the District of Columbia 
Committee with instructions to hold public 
hearings and to request a report of the De- 
partment of Justice and the testimony of the 
Attorney General. 


The SPEAKER protempore. Without 
objection, the previous question is 
ordered. 

Mr. HAYS. Mr. Speaker, I make a 
point of order against the motion to 
recommit. We cannot tell a committee 
who to call as witnesses and what kind 
of hearings to hold. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
House has authority to instruct the com- 
mittee. The motion is in order. 

The question is on the motion to 
recommit. 

The question was taken; and the 
Speaker pro tempore announced that the 
nays appeared to have it. 

Mr. EDWARDS of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I object to the vote on the 
ground that a quorum is not present and 
make the point of order that a quorum 
is not present. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
dently a quorum is not present. 

The Doorkeeper will close the doors, 
the Sergeant at Arms will notify absent 
Members, and the Clerk will call the roll. 

The question was taken; and there 
were—yeas 54, nays 237, not voting 141, 
as follows: 


Evi- 


[Roll No. 234] 
YEAS—54 
Addabbo Green, Oreg. O'Hara, Mich 
Bingham Grover Pelly 
Boland Gubser Pike 
Brown, Calif. Hathaway Powell 
Burton, Calif. Hawkins Rees 
Cleveland Horton Reid, N.Y. 
Conable Jacobs Reuss 
Conte Karth Rosenthal 
Culver Kastenmeier Ryan 
Daddario Leggett Scheuer 
Duncan, Oreg. Matsunaga Schmidhauser 
Ed , Calif. May Schneebeli 
Ellsworth Mink Smith, N.Y. 
Foley Morse Stafford 
Gilbert Morton Tenzer 
Gilligan Mosher Thompson, N.J. 
Gonzalez Nedzi Waldie 
Goodell O'Hara, Il. Yates 
NAYS—237 

Abbitt Beckworth Burke 
Abernethy Belcher Burleson 
Adair ell Burton, Utah 
Albert Bennett Byrne, Pa, 
Anderson, Til, Berry Byrnes, Wis. 
Anderson, Betts Cabell 

Tenn Boggs Callan _. 
Andrews, Bolton Carey ` 

Bow Carter 

Annunzio Bray Casey 
Arends Brock Cederberg 
Ashbrook Brooks Chamberlain 
Ashley Broomfield helf 
Ashmore Brown, Clar- Clancy 
Aspinall ence J., Jr. Clark 
Barrett Broyhill, N.C. Clausen 
Bates Broyhill, Va. Don H 
Battin Buchanan Collier 
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Colmer Hungate Perkins 
Cooley Hutchinson Pirnie 
Cunningham Ichord Poff 
Dague Jarman Pool 
Daniels Joelson Price 
Davis, Wis Johnson, Calif. Quie 
Dawson Johnson, Okla. Quillen 
de la Garza Johnson, Pa Race 
Dent Jonas Redlin 
Denton Jones, Ala. Reid, III 
Derwinski Jones, Mo. Reifel 
Devine Jones, N.C, Reinecke 
Dingell Karsten Rhodes, Pa, 
Dole Kee Roberts 
Dowdy Keith Rogers, Colo. 
Downing Kelly Rogers, Fla. 
Keogh Roncalio 
Duncan, Tenn. King, Calif. ush 
Dwyer King, Utah Rumsfeld 
Dyal Kirwan St. Onge 
Edmondson Kluczynski Saylor 
Edwards, La. Krebs Schisler 
Erlenborn Kunkel Schweiker 
Everett Langen Secrest 
Fascell Latta Selden 
Feighan Lennon Shipley 
Fisher Lipscomb Shriver 
Fogarty Long, Md. Sikes 
Fountain Love Sisk 
Frelinghuysen McClory Skubitz 
Fulton, McCulloch Slack 
Fuqua McDade Smith, Calif 
Gathings Smith, Iowa 
ttys McGrath Smith, Va. 
Giaimo McMillan Springer 
Gibbons MacGregor Staggers 
Gray Machen Stanton 
Green, Pa Madden Steed 
Greigg Mahon Stubblefield 
Griffiths Mailliard Sullivan 
Gross Taylor 
Hagan, Ga Martin, Nebr. Teague, Calif. 
Hagen, Calif. Matthews Thomson, Wis. 
Haley Michel Trimble 
Hall Miller Tuck 
Halleck Mills Tunney 
Hamilton Minish Ullman 
Hanley Minshall Utt 
Hanna Mize Vanik 
Hansen, Idaho Monagan Waggonner 
Hansen, Iowa Moore Walker, N. Mex. 
Hardy Morgan Watson 
Harsha Morris Watts 
Harvey, Mich. Murphy, Ill Whalley 
ys Natcher White, Tex 
Hébert Nelsen Whitener 
Hechler O'Brien Whitten 
Henderson O'Neal, Ga Widnall 
Herlong Ottinger Wright 
Holifield Passman Young 
Holland Patman Younger 
Hosmer Patten 
Hull Pepper 
NOT VOTING—141 
Adams Findley Mathias 
Andrews, Fino Meeds 
Glenn Flood Moeller 
Andrews, ynt Moorhead 
N. Dak. Ford, Gerald R. Morrison 
res , 
Bandstra William D Multer 
Baring Murphy, N.Y. 
Blatnik Friedel 
Bolling Fulton, Tenn. Nix 
Brademas Gallagher O’Konski 
Cahill Garmatz Olsen, Mont, 
Callaway Grabowski Olson, Minn 
Cameron Grider O'Neill, Mass, 
Celler Gurney Philbin 
Clawson, Del Halpern Pickle 
Clevenger Hansen, Wash. Poage 
Cohelan Harvey, Ind.  Pucinski 
ers ‘elstoski Purcell 
Corbett Hicks Randall 
Corman Howard Resnick 
Craley Huot Rhodes, Ariz 
Cramer Irwin Rivers, Alaska 
Curtin Jennings Rivers, S. O. 
Curtis King, N. v. Robison 
Davis, Ga. Kornegay. Rodino 
Delaney Kupferman Rogers, Tex. 
Dickinson Ronan 
Diggs Landrum Rooney, N.Y. 
Donohue Long, La. „ 
Dorn Mı Rostenkowskt 
Dow McDowell Roudebush 
Edwards, Ala. McEwen bal 
Evans, Colo. | McVicker Satterfield 
Evins, Tenn. Macdonald St Germain 
Fallon Mackay Scott 
Farbstein Mackie Senner 
Farnsley Martin, Ala Sickles 
Farnum Martin, Mass. Stalbaum 


Stephens Tuten Willis 
Stratton Udall Wilson, Bob 
Sweeney Van Deerlin Wilson, 
Talcott Vigorito Charles H 
Teague, Tex Vivian Wolff 
Thomas Walker, Miss. Wyatt 
Thompson, Tex.Watkins Wydler 
Todd Weltner Zablocki 
Toll White, Idaho 
Tupper Williams 

So the motion to recommit was re- 
jected. 


The Clerk announced the following 
pairs: 


Mr. Rooney of New York with Mr. Gerald 
R. Ford. 

Mr, Delaney with Mr. King of New York, 

Mr. Kornegay with Mr. Roudebush. 

Mr. Cohelan with Mr. Ayres. 

Mr. Murphy of New York with Mr. Cahill, 

Mr. Meeds with Mr. Talcott. 

Mr. Philbin with Mr. Bob Wilson. 

Mr, Multer with Mr. Martin of Massachu- 
setts. 

Mr. Farbstein with Mr. Halpern. 

Mr. Donohue with Mr. Curtis. 

Mr. Poage with Mr. Andrews of North 
Dakota, 

Mr. O'Neill of Massachusetts with Mr. 
Rhodes of Arizona. 

Mr. Wolff with Mr. Mathias. 

Mr. Macdonald with Mr. Harvey of Indiana. 

Mr. Jennings with Mr. Edwards of Ala- 
bama. 

Mr. Howard with Mr. Corbett. 

Mr. Rogers of Texas with Mr. Glenn 
Andrews. 
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Mr. Olsen of Minnesota with Mr. Scott. 

Mr. Rooney of Pennsylvania with Mr. 
Murray. 

Mr. CLEVELAND and Mr. CONTE 
changed their vote from “nay” to “yea.” 

Mr. GREEN of Pennsylvania changed 
his vote from “yea” to “nay.” 

The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 

The doors were opened. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the passage of the bill. 

Mr. HAYS. Mr. Speaker, on that I 
demand the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The question was taken; and there 
were—yeas 249, nays 44, not voting 139, 
as follows: 
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Mr. Rodino with Mr. O’Konski. 

Mr. St Germain with Mr. Robison. 

Mr. Dow with Mr. Callaway. 

Mr. Evins of Tennessee with Mr. Gurney. 

Mr. Roybal with Mr. Fino, 

Mr. Corman with Mr. Del Clawson. 

Mr. Cameron with Mr. Curtin. 

Mr. Garmatz with Mr. Laird. 

Mr. Flynt with Mr. Martin of Alabama. 

Mr. Fallon with Mr. Tupper. 

Mr. Celler with Mr. McEwen. 

Mr. Friedel with Mr. Wydler. 

Mr. Thompson of Texas with Mr. Dickin- 
son, 

Mr. Udall with Mr. Cramer. 

Mr. White of Idaho with Mr. Findley. 

Mr. Williams with Mr. Walker of Missis- 
sippi, 

Mr. Van Deerlin with Mr. Wyatt. 

Mr. Sweeney with Mr. Watkins. 

Mr. McCarthy with Mr. Kupferman. 

Mr. Long of Louisiana with Mr. Stratton. 

Mr. Landrum with Mr. Clevenger. 

Mr. Brademas with Mr. Satterfield. 

Mr. Rostenkowski with Mr. Senner. 

Mr. Sickles with Mr. Mackay. 

Mr. Moeller with Mr. Diggs. 


of Alaska with Mr. Zablocki. 
Charles H. Wilson with Mr. Rivers of 
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[Roll No. 235] 
YEAS—249 
Abbitt Dyal MeMillan 
Abernethy Edmondson Machen 
ir Erlenborn Madden 
Addabbo Everett Mahon 
Albert Fascell Mailliard 
Anderson, UI. Feighan Marsh 
Anderson, Fisher Martin, Nebr. 
Tenn, Fogarty Matthews 
Fountain May 
George W Frelinghuysen Michel 
Ann Fulton, Pa Miller 
Arends Puqua ills 
Ashbrook Gathings Minish 
Ashley Gettys Minshali 
Ashmore Giaimo Mize 
Aspinall Gibbons Monagan 
Barrett Gray Moore 
Bates Green, Pa Morgan 
Battin Grel; Morris 
Beckworth Griffit Murphy, Il 
Belcher Gross Natcher 
Bell Grover Nelsen 
Bennett Hagan, Ga, O'Brien 
Berry Hagen, Calif. O'Neal, Ga 
Betts Haley Ottinger 
Hall Passman 
Boland Halleck Patman 
Bolton Hamilton Patten 
Bow — 6 
Bray anna epper 
Brock Hansen, Idaho Perkins 
Brooks Hansen,Iowa Pike 
Broomfield Hardy Pirnie 
Brown, Clar- Harsha Poff 
ence J., Jr. Harvey, Mich. Pool 
Broyhill, N.C. Hays Price 
Broyhill, Va Hébert Quillen 
Bu n Hechler Race 
Burke Henderson Redlin 
Burleson Herlong Reid, III 
Burton, Utah Holifield Reifel 
Byrne, Holland Reinecke 
Byrnes, Wis. Hosmer Rhodes, Pa. 
Cabell Hull Roberts 
Callan H te Rogers, Colo, 
Carey Hutchinson Rogers, Fla. 
Carter Ichord Roncalio 
Casey Jarman ush 
Cederberg Joelson Rumsfeld 
Chamberlain Johnson, Calif. St. Onge 
Chelf Johnson, Okla. Saylor 
Clancy Johnson, Pa. Schisler 
Clark Jonas Schmidhauser 
Clausen, Jones, Ala. Schweiker 
Don H. Jones, Mo Secrest 
Cleveland Jones, N.C. Selden 
Collier Karsten Sunay 
Colmer Shriver 
Conte Keith Sikes 
Cooley Kelly Sisk 
Corbett Keogh Skubitz 
Cunningham King, Calif. Slack 
g, Utah Smith, Calif. 
Dague an Smith, Iowa 
Daniels Kluczynski Smith, Va. 
Davis, Wis. Krebs Springer 
wson Kunkel Stafford 
de la Garza Langen Staggers 
Dent Latta Stanton 
Denton Lennon Steed 
Derwinski Lipscomb Stubblefield 
Devine Long, Md. Sullivan 
Dingell Love Talcott 
Dole McClo: Taylor 
Dowdy McCulloch Teague, Calif. 
Dulski McDade Teague, Tex, 
Duncan, Tenn, McFall Tenzer 
Dwyer McGrath Thomson, Wis. 


Trimble Waggonner Whitten 
Tuck Walker, N. Mex. Widnall 
Tunney Watson Wright 
Udall Watts Young 
Whalley Younger 
Utt White, Tex. 
Vanik Whitener 
NAYS—44 
ham Hathaway O'Hara, Mich. 
Brown, Calif. Hawkins Powell 
Burton, Calif. Horton Quie 
Conable acobs Rees 
Culver h Reid, N.Y. 
Duncan, Kastenmeier Reuss 
Edwards, Calif. Leggett Rosenthal 
Ellsworth MacGregor Ryan 
ey Matsunaga Scheuer 
Gilbert Mink Schneebeli 
Gilligan Morse Smith, N.Y. 
Gonzalez Morton Thompson, N.J. 
Goodell Mosher Waldie 
Green, Oreg. Nedzi Yates 
Gubser O'Hara, Ill. 
NOT VOTING—139 
Adams Friedel Pucinski 
Andrews, Fulton, Tenn. Purcell 
Glenn Gallagher Randall 
Andrews, Garmatz Resnick 
N. Da! Grabowski Rhodes, Ariz, 
es Grider Rivers, Alaska 
Bandstra Gurney Rivers, 8.0. 
Baring Halpern Robison 
Blatnik Hansen, Wash, Rodino 
Bolling Harvey, Ind Rogers, Tex. 
Brademas He Ronan 
Cahill Hicks Rooney, N.Y. 
Callaway Howard „Pn. 
Cameron Huot Rostenkowski 
Celler Irwin Roudebush 
Clawson, Del Jennings Roybal 
Clevenger King, N.Y. Satterfield 
Cohelan Kornegay St Germain 
Conyers Kupferman Scott 
Corman Laird Senner 
Craley Landrum Sickles 
Cramer Long, La. Stalbaum 
Curtin McCarthy Stephens 
Curtis McDowell Stratton 
Davis, Ga McEwen Sweeney 
Delaney McVicker Thomas 
Dickinson Macdonald ‘Thompson, Tex, 
ggs Mac Todd 
Donohue Mackie Toll 
Dorn Martin, Ala Tupper 
Dow n, Tuten 
Downing Mathias Van Deerlin 
Edwards, Ala. Meeds Vigorito 
Edwards, La, Moeller Vivian 
Evans, Colo. Moorhead Walker, Miss. 
Evins, Tenn. Morrison Watkins 
Fallon Moss Weltner 
Farbstein Multer White, Idaho 
Farnsley Murphy, N.Y. Williams 
Farnum M Wilis 
Findley Nix Wilson, Bob 
Fino O'Konski ilson, 
Flood Olsen, Mont, Charles H, 
Flynt lson, Minn. Wolff 
Ford, Gerald R. O'Neill, Mass. Wyatt 
i Philbin Wydler 
William D. Pickle Zablocki 
Poage 
So the bill was passed. 


The Clerk announced the following 


pairs: 


Mr. Rooney of New York with Mr. Gerald 


R. Ford. 


Mr. Delaney with Mr. Martin of Massa- 


chusetts. 


Mr. Celler with Mr. Laird. 
Mr. Stratton with Mr. Rhodes of Arizona. 
Mr. Rivers of Alaska with Mr. Cramer, 
Mr. Multer with Mr. Fino, 
Mrs, Hansen of Washington with Mr. Har- 
vey of Indiana, 
Mr. Evins of Tennesesee with Mr. King of 


New York. 


Mr. Farbstein with Mr. Ayres. 


Mr. Rodino with Mr. Cahill. 


Mr. Sickles with Mr. Tupper. 

Mr. Howard with Mr. Wydler. 

Mr, Resnick with Mr. Mathias, 

Mr. Donohue with Mr. Curtis. 

Mr. Philbin with Mr. Del Clawson. 

Mr. Helstoski with Mr. Glenn Andrews, 
Mr. MacDonald with Mr. O’Konski 

Mr. Brademas with Mr. McEwen. 
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Mr. Bandstra with Mr. Kupferman. 

Mr. Baring with Mr. Findley. 

Mr. Jennings with Mr. Gurney. 

Mr. Blatnik with Mr. Curtin. 

Mr. Rostenkowski with Mr. Andrews of 
North Dakota. 

Mr. Senner with Mr. Callaway. 

Mr. Wolff with Mr. Robison. 

Mr. Mackay with Mr. Roudebush. 

Mr. Downing with Mr. Watkins. 

Mr. Dow with Mr. Martin of Alabama. 

Mr. Cameron with Mr. Halpern. 

Mr. Adams with Mr. Edwards of Alabama. 

Mr. Hicks with Mr. Walker of Mississippi. 

Mr. Huot with Mr. Dickinson. 

Mr. Cohelan with Mr. Wyatt. 

Mr. Corman with Mr. Bob Wilson. 

Mr. Clevenger with Mr. Conyers, 

Mr. Davis of Georgia with Mr. Long of 
Louisiana, 

Mr. White of Idaho with Mr. Vivian. 

Mr. Meeds with Mr. Diggs. 

Mr. Kornegay with Mr. McCarthy. 

Mr. McDowell with Mr. Zablocki. 

Mr. Charles H. Wilson with Mr. Vigorito. 

Mr. Weltner with Mr. Van Deerlin. 

Mr. Tuten with Mr. Todd. 

Mr. Thompson of Texas with Mr. Evans of 
Colorado, 

Mr. Flynt with Mr. Friedel. 

Mr. Gallagher with Mr. Nix. 

Mr. Garmatz with Mr. Murphy of New 
York. 

Mr. Fallon with Mr. Moeller. 

Mr. Moorhead with Mr. Willis. 

Mr. Williams with Mr. Sweeney. 

Mr. Stephens with Mr. Moss, 

Mr. O’Neill of Massachusetts with Mr, Olsen 
of Montana. 

Mr. Grider with Mr. Grabowski. 

Mr. Fraser with Mr. Flood. 

Mr, Farnum with Mr. Mackie. 

Mr. Stalbaum with Mrs. Thomas. 

Mr. St Germain with Mr. Roybal. 

Mr. Satterfield with Mr. Irwin. 

Mr. Craley with Mr. Dorn. 

Mr. Edwards of Louisiana with Mr. William 
D. Ford. 

Mr. Rivers of South Carolina with Mr. Ran- 
dall. 

Mr. Purcell with Mr. Pucinski. 

Mr. Pickle with Mr. Olson of Minnesota. 

Mr. Rooney of Pennsylvania with Mr. 
Ronan. 

Mr. Rogers of Texas with Mr. McVicker, 

Mr. Landrum with Mr. Morrison, 

Mr. Scott with Mr. Toll. 


The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 

The title was amended so as to read: 
“A bill to prohibit the intimidation, co- 
ercion, or annoyance of a person officiat- 
ing at or attending a religious service 
or ceremony in a church in the District 
of Columbia.” 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


GENERAL LEAVE TO EXTEND 


Mr. SISK. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that all Members desiring 
to do so may have 5 legislative days in 
which to revise and extend their remarks 
on the bill just passed. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia? 

There was no objection. 


PLEA FOR PEACE, QUIET, LAW AND 
ORDER IN THIS NATION 


Mr. ABERNETHY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
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for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Mississippi. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Mr. Speaker, on 
numerous occasions in the last year or so 
speeches have been made on the floor of 
this House which actually gave encour- 
agement to marching in the streets of 
this Nation. Similar speeches were made 
in the other body and the same have been 
made at various points over the country 
by Representatives, Senators, Cabinet 
officers, the Vice President, President, 
and others high in political circles with- 
in both political parties. 

It is well known that these marches 
have been disorderly, inciting, and have 
in numerous instances led to violence and 
riots. 

The Nation will recall, yes, it will never 
forget, a nocturnal joint session of this 
Congress which was convened about 9 
o‘clock in the evening, long after dark, 
and at an hour to assure the speaker of 
the occasion, the President of the United 
States, the widest possible viewing and 
listening audience. Every ounce of 
drama imaginable was packed into this 
Tare and unusual spectacle. It was an 
extravaganza extraordinary which not 
even the late and great showman, P. T. 
Barnum, could have staged at the height 
of his great imagination. 

Incidentally, there were many vacant 
seats in the Chamber but House em- 
ployees and page boys were rapidly 
ushered to these vacancies so as as give 
the impression that the speech was be- 
ing rendered to a packed House. 

In his dramatic speech the President 
picked up the cudgel of the Selma 
marchers, and inspired them and others 
on by adopting their slogan and fight 
song, “We Shall Overcome.” Who will 
ever forget it. And who will ever forget 
what it has led us to. 

Mr. Speaker, so long as the marches 
were confined to Selma, Jackson, little 
Grenada, or some other Deep South point 
they were “all right.” 

But now, Mr. Speaker, the marchers 
have turned north, east, and west. It is 
different now. And the tune of the 
speakers is also different. Member after 
Member from these eastern, northern, 
and western areas are now complaining. 
They are pleading for self-discipline; so 
are their constituents. The shoe is on 
another foot. It is beginning to pinch; 
and it hurts. 

The President, himself, is taking quite 
a different view from that which he took 
on that memorable night of March 15, 
1965. Since then things have gotten out 
of control. And, the President is show- 
ing some concern. He made a bleeding- 
heart appeal this past weekend for the 
marchers to be nice. The headlines in 
yesterday’s paper read, “Johnson Says 
America Needs Strong Dose of Self- 
Discipline.” : 

But the marchers and demonstrators 
paid him no mind. Yesterday and last 
night after his appeal there were no less 
than three marches in the Nation 
marked by violence—the throwing of 
rocks and sticks and bottles, the destruc- 
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tion of private and public property, and 
the shedding of blood. As I understand, 
one of these marches was in direct con- 
flict with a solemn “no marching” order 
of a court of law. It was led by the man 
whom J. Edgar Hoover said was the Na- 
tion’s biggest liar, an accusation he has 
never retracted. This same man is still a 
welcome and frequent visitor to the White 
House and has what amounts to a “hot- 
line” to the office of the Attorney General. 

The radio and newspapers of this 
morning did not give use too much detail 
of the marching and rioting of last night. 
The incidents were hidden deeply in the 
inner pages and only slightly referred to 
near the conclusions of the newscasts. 

But, Mr. Speaker, if these incidents had 
happened in little Grenada or in Selma, 
Jackson, Bogalusa, or in some other Deep 
South point, the newscasters and re- 
porters would be enjoying themselves to 
the utmost. And even some Members of 
this body would be on their feet making 
their speeches of old, and others would 
be flying off for the Deep South. 

Mr. Speaker, it is so accurate to say 
that when one sows the wind, he reaps a 
whirlwind. A wind was sown in this 
Chamber on the night of March 15, 1965; 
other winds have been sown by others 
to whom I have referred. Now they are 
reaping the whirlwind. And although 
we are supposed to be a land of law and 
order, we are becoming the laughing- 
stock of the civilized world. 

I would like to make a suggestion, Mr. 
Speaker. I make it in all sincerity. I 
make it without any design to be critical 
or to belittle or to degrade. I make it 
with the hope it might help bring peace 
and quiet to our land. 

I suggest, Mr. Speaker, that our Presi- 
dent again ask the Congress to meet in a 
joint session—not tomorrow, nor the 
next day, nor the next, but tonight, and 
accord him the privilege and opportunity 
of urging that there be peace, quiet, law 
and order in this Nation. 


AFRICAN STUDENTS AND STUDY 
PROGRAMS 


Mr. O'HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute and to revise and ex- 
tend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. OHARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
a year ago last Thursday, the Subcom- 
mittee on Africa, Committee on Foreign 
Affairs of which I have the honor to be 
chairman, published a report, “African 
Students and Study Programs in the 
United States,” which dealt with the 
educational needs of African students in 
the United States. 

The subcommittee received testimony 
from noted educators, and other author- 
ities in the private sector, and Govern- 
ment witnesses concerned with African 
education. It was the subcommittee’s 
hope that the views contained in the re- 
port and refiected in the hearings would 
provide a basis for improving guidance 
of African students now in the United 
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States or coming to the United States, 
in promoting better planning of future 
programs and in stimulating further re- 
search on this very significant subject. 

I recently queried the Department of 
State on the steps taken to implement 
the recommendations of the subcommit- 
tee and last week received the following 
reply. 

While the steps taken to date are mod- 
est ones, I am happy to note that a be- 
ginning has been made. 


Hon. BARRATT O'Hara, 
House of Representatives. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN O'Hara: This letter is 
in reference to the final recommendation on 
page 11 of the Report and Hearings of the 
Subcommittee on Africa of the House of 
Representatives Committee on Foreign Af- 
fairs on African Students and Study Pro- 
grams in the United States. 

The Office of African Programs, Bureau of 
Educational and Cultural Affairs of the De- 
partment of State, the Office of Education, 
and the Agency for International Develop- 
ment have taken steps to implement this 
recommendation of the Subcommittee. 

In the present fiscal year, the Office of 
Education, the agency responsible for the 
use of funds authorized for the purpose cited 
in section 102(b)(6) of the Pulbright-Hays 
Act, plans to make 40 grants available to 
foreign area and language specialists from 
all over the world for the promotion of 
modern foreign language training and area 
studies in United States schools, colleges, 
and universities. This represents a sizable 
increase over the 15 grants which were of- 
fered during each of the two previous years. 
The projection for fiscal year 1968 is for 100 
grants. The unit cost for each grant is cal- 
culated to be approximately $12,000 which 
would cover international transportation 
and stipend. A detailed description of this 
program administered by the Office of Edu- 
cation is enclosed (see Tab 1). 

This aspect of the use of funds allocated 
under section 102 (b) (6) of the Fulbright- 
Hays Act will undoubtedly meet some of the 
needs cited by Gwendolen Carter, James 
Coleman and Geza Grosschmid in their 
testimonies in the hearings of the Subcom- 
mittee. It will afford increased opportuni- 
ties for American institutions involved in 
area studies and language training programs 
to recommend and advise the Office of Edu- 
cation in the recruitment of foreign scholars 
to strengthen such programs. There are no 
restrictions as to the source and location of 
candidates for these grants. Thus, a direc- 
tor of an African studies program at an 
American university might nominate an 
African scholar studying in the United States 
for one of these grants which would enable 
the scholar to join the staff of the African 
studies program at practically no expense to 
the university. 

The Department of State’s own educational 
and cultural exchange program which ad- 
ministers other sections of the Pulbright- 
Hays Act is also contributing to the 
strengthening of African studies programs 
in the U.S. and at the same time providing 
training for African students which will 
equip them for teaching positions in African 
institutions. I am enclosing a partial list 
of students and specialists in the African 
studies fleld currently sponsored by the 
Office of African Programs of the Bureau of 
Educational and Cultural Affairs (see Tab 2). 

Several other issues are touched upon in 
the excerpts of the testimonies by the dis- 
tinguished witnesses which led to the Sub- 
committee’s recommendation on page 11. 
One is the problem of aiding financially- 
distressed African students who came.to the 
United States to study on their own re- 
sources or under sponsorship which proved 
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to be inadequate. This is implicit in the 
recommendation itself. Another is the pro- 
vision of graduate-level and professional 
training for well-qualified African students 
destined to become staff members of the 
newly developing academic institutions in 
Africa or take up positions of responsibility 
in other fields. 

Both the Agency for International Devel- 
opment and the Bureau of Educational and 
Cultural Affairs are very much concerned 
with these problems and have, through the 
establishment of a staff working group, made 
coordinated efforts to meet them within the 
limits of their funds. Both agencies have 
contributed significantly to the Phelps- 
Stokes Fund for the emergency relief of 
African students in the United States who 
are not sponsored by the United States Gov- 
ernment. 

Both agencies will continue to provide 
selective higher education opportunities in 
the United States for qualified African stu- 
dents. The selection process reflects the 
staff working group's understanding reached 
some months ago on an appropriate division 
of fields of scholarship interest between the 
two agencies, and is designed to reduce to 
the minimum possible duplication or over- 
lapping of scholarship opportunities. The 
emphasis of these scholarship programs will 
shift to graduate study and related training 
in step with the planned expansion of under- 
graduate opportunities in Africa. 

Given the critical shortage of trained man- 
power in Africa, most Africans with bachelors’ 
degrees earned in the United States should 
prove immediately useful to the development 
of their respective countries. AID is explor- 
ing new ways of encouraging African students 
to return home upon completion of their 
United States undergraduate education and 
already is financing a survey of all African 
students in United States higher education. 
Host governments will be provided with this 
information in order to assist them in better 
planning to meet their manpower needs. The 
Objective is to stimulate the development of 
increased home placement opportunities for 
African graduates upon completion of their 
college work in the United States. 

AID also has offered to assist African gov- 
ernments in the development of more efficient 
placement mechanisms. One pilot effort in 
this field is particularly significant: a Kenya 
public service team, with authority to hire 
on the spot, recently visited American college 
campuses, interviewed 135 Kenyan students 
and recruited 61 of them for government jobs, 
including 20 for teaching positions. The 
team also estimated that appointments later 
would be confirmed for an additional ten of 
those interviewed. Joint financing of this 
trip came from the Government of Kenya, 
USAID/Nairobi and AID/Washington, Total 
costs of the pilot project were on the order 
of $12,500. 

If the Department can provide any addi- 
tional information with regard to the Sub- 
committee’s recommendation, please let me 
know. 

Sincerely yours, 
DOUGLAS MACARTHUR II, 
Assistant Secretary for Congressional 
Relations. 


CONGRESSMAN HORTON URGES 
POSITIVE APPROACH TO POLLU- 
TION 


Mr. HORTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
my remarks in the Recorp and include 
extraneous material. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 
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Mr. HORTON. Mr. Speaker, as rank- 
ing minority member of the Government 
Operations Subcommittee on Natural 
Resources and Power, I have developed 
an extensive familiarity with the problem 
of water pollution in this country, and 
with the approaches that have been in- 
voked to solve this problem. As we all 
know, water pollution, although it has 
been with us a long time, has only re- 
cently become a major public concern. 

Through hearings that I have partici- 
pated in around the country with the 
subcommittee, including a particularly 
worthwhile session in Rochester, N.Y., 
last month, I have become somewhat 
concerned that many well-meaning peo- 
ple who are interested in this problem are 
approaching it from a negative stand- 
point. I am speaking of people who are 
quick to point the finger of blame for the 
bulk of our pollution situation at a few 
large industries, and cities, who because 
of their size or location or the nature of 
their waste output, are responsible for a 
large percentage of pollution in certain 
areas. 

While the pollutants produced by these 
large facilities are considerable, they 
should bear no more stigma than others 
in our Nation, who have been unwittingly 
contaminating our waterways for dec- 
ades. For many cities and industries, 
proper waste treatment and pollution 
control is an immensely expensive un- 
dertaking—one which cannot be easily 
accomplished within a short timespan. 

Iam not attempting in any way to jus- 
tify or defend the major polluters of this 
country. On the contrary, I think those 
municipalities and plants which are re- 
sponsible for large quantities of pollu- 
tant material must be among the first to 
correct and improve their waste treat- 
ment inadequacies. But I do not think 
these few should be pointed to as the 
scapegoats of a problem for which every 
citizen bears some degree of responsibili- 
ity. A better way of calling attention to 
the role of cities and industries in the 
pollution fight is to grant public recogni- 
tion to those exercising initiative and ex- 
pending large sums of money in order 
to improve waste treatment facilities and 
pollution control. 

Mr. Speaker, it is precisely this kind 
of a program that I am proposing to my 
colleagues today. I am introducing a 
bill to establish a program whereby in- 
dustries and cities which have demon- 
strated excellence in pollution control 
would receive official recognition from 
the Federal Government, under regula- 
tions established by the Secretary of the 
Interior. Those qualifying would receive 
a flag and certificate as evidence of this 
recognition, and would be permitted to 
display publicly and through advertising 
or broadcast the fact that they had 
earned this award. In this way, I hope 
to encourage a high level of responsibil- 
ity among our Nation’s cities and indus- 
tries, and to focus public attention on 
those at the forefront of the pollution 
fight on the local level and in the private 
sector. 

Surely all of us recall the recognition 
that was conferred on highly efficient 
industrial facilities during the Second 
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World War. The familiar “E” flags that 
flew over these sites were a source of re- 
newed morale and determination for all 
Americans during that crisis. It is my 
hope that the award program I propose 
will serve a similar purpose in the war 
against pollution of our resources. 

In a second bill I am submitting to- 
day, the President is authorized to pro- 
claim the last week in October of each 
year as Clean Water Week. This week 
could provide a focal point for anti- 
pollution programs in progress and for 
research which is being done under Fed- 
eral, State, and private auspices to im- 
prove our ability to remove contami- 
nants from urban and industrial waste 
products. Also, Clean Water Week 
would be an appropriate time to present 
awards to those industries and cities 
which have demonstrated considerable 
competence or improvement in their pol- 
lution control programs. 

These are two steps, neither of which 
would require any significant expendi- 
ture of Federal funds, which the Con- 
gress should take in order to harness a 
positive public attitude toward pollution 
abatement. The longer we continue to 
point the finger of blame at each other 
for bringing about this natural resource 
crisis, the longer our fight will be a di- 
vided one. We must, instead, point the 
finger of shame at our waterways, and 
at our civilization as a whole, which has 
to date failed to provide safeguards 
against this crisis. As we look into the 
murky waters around us, we would do 
well to give credit to those who have 
taken it upon themselves to pioneer our 
fight to overcome pollution. 

The idea for a pollution recognition 
awards program was in fact born on the 
shore of a polluted bay of Lake Ontario. 
Mr. Leonard Schlee, county clerk of 
Wayne County, N.Y., discussed the con- 
cept with me during one of the stops 
on our subcommittee’s helicopter inspec- 
tion tour of pollution in the eastern 
Great Lakes. 

In a recent communication, Mr. Schlee 
expressed his idea for a pollution-abate- 
ment award program as follows: 

During the war years in order to promote 
efficiency and production various manufac- 
turers and producers who met certain re- 
quirements were awarded the “E” flag or 
pennant and fiew it proudly over their plants. 
They were also allowed to display this fact 
on their stationery, advertising, and prod- 
ucts. Naturally the industries and their 
employees were very proud to receive this 
award, and the consumers appreciated their 
contribution toward the war effort. 

It would seem that some tangible recog- 
nition for industrial plants meeting the 
state’s requirements regarding the disposal 
of sewage and other waste materials would 
prove an efficient aid in our fight against 
pollution of natural resources. It has been 
proven many times that conservation clubs, 
garden clubs, audubon societies, service 
clubs, 4-H clubs, and other organizations in- 
terested in our natural resources are a power- 
ful consumer group. Soon industries would 
find it to their advantage to be able to display 
their support for the pure water campaign. 


It is his positive approach to this prob- 
lem which I am urging on my colleagues 
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today. I hope that the House will give 
serious and prompt consideration to both 
of these proposals. 


CONGRESSMAN HORTON LEADS SA- 
LUTE IN U.S. CONGRESS TO EAST 
ROCHESTER, HOME OF SENIOR 
LITTLE LEAGUE 1966 WORLD 
CHAMPIONS 


Mr. HORTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute, to revise and extend my 
remarks, and to include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HORTON. Mr. Speaker, on Sat- 
urday, August 20, in Des Moines, Iowa, 
the 1966 world champions of the Senior 
Little League were crowned. They are 
the All-Stars of East Rochester, N.Y. 

The community these fine young men 

represented in carrying their diamond 
skill to the very pinnacle of achievement 
is located in the 36th Congressional Dis- 
trict, which I have the honor to repre- 
sent. Its more than 8,000 residents are 
people of diligence and determination. 
In fact, those qualities are enshrined not 
only in the athletic championships that 
have been brought home to East Roches- 
ter by her sons and daughters, but also 
by the community’s ability to rally citi- 
zen support for programs of civic prog- 
ress. 
I would like to share with my col- 
leagues, then, a report on the All-Stars 
and how they became world champions 
and also discuss other champions from 
East Rochester. And, Mr. Speaker, with 
your permission, I shall make some per- 
sonal remarks about the pride I have in 
East Rochester and the men, women, 
and children who give the community its 
outstanding reputation. 


A HAPPY HISTORY 


Little League and East Rochester have 
been partners for many years. As a mat- 
ter of fact, East Rochester fielded in 1950 
one of the very first Little League teams 
in New York State. 

The quality of the young men who 
play Little League baseball in East Roch- 
ester and of the adults who so freely give 
their time and talents to all aspects of 
coaching and administration is told in 
the record books. 

In the East Rochester Little League 
major league, which is open to boys age 9 
through 12, East Rochester has won the 
District 5 championship 5 out of the last 
7 years. In 1963, these Little Leaguers 
not only won in the district and section, 
but went to the semifinals of the New 
York State Little League playoffs. And, 
it was in 1965 as well as 1963 that East 
Rochester Little Leaguers captured the 
Section I championship. 

The Senior Little Leaguers of East 
Rochester, this year’s world champions, 
have an equally illustrious history. This 
division was started in East Rochester in 
1960. It is open to boys age 13 through 
15. Last year the All-Stars from the 
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Senior Little League went all the way to 
the New York State finals, and they came 
home with the State championship. 
Of course, Mr. Speaker, this year, 1966, 
was the “year that was.” 
STAIRWAY TO THE STARS 


After the regular Little League season, 
14 boys were selected from the 60 Senior 
Little Leaguers who made up the 4 
teams of this division. They were the 
All-Stars, and at this point in the Rxc- 
orD, I take pleasure in naming each of 
these world champions and his parents: 

Dean Becker, son of Mr. and Mrs. Dean 
Becker. 

Larry and Ross Brothers, sons of Mr. 
and Mrs. Jacques Brothers. 

James Carli, son of Mr. and Mrs. Fred 
Carli. 

Vince Carrozzi, son of Mr. and Mrs. 
Dom Carrozzi. 

David Consaul, son of Mr. and Mrs. 
James Consaul. . 

Paul Duffy, son of Dr. and Mrs. Paul 
Duffy. 

Mark Florack, son of Mrs. Ruth E. 
Florack. 

Richard Herb, son of Mrs. Leona Herb. 

Richard Joseph, son of Mr. and Mrs. 
George Joseph. 

John Kokinda, son of Mr. and Mrs. 
John Kokinda. 

Bill Kreger, son of Mr. and Mrs. Wil- 
liam Kreger. 

Brian Manns, son of Mr. and Mrs. 
Ernest Manns. 

Joseph Toomey, son of Mr. and Mrs. 
Joseph Toomey. 

Mr. Speaker, at this point, I also would 
like to recognize in my remarks the 
manager of the East Rochester Senior 
Little League All-Stars. He is Jacques 
Brothers. And his pride in the All- 
Stars world championship is made even 
more meaningful by the fact that two of 
his sons were players on the champion- 
ship team. 

Equally deserving of praise is the coach 
of the All-Stars, another man who 
has devoted his time and effort so will- 
ingly, Mr. Lionel Courtemanche. 

These All-Stars began their climb to 
greatness with competition in District 5 
of the Little League in New York State. 
In the semifinals they took a 9 to 3 victory 
over Penfield and then met Canandaigua 
in the finals. The score was 9 to 1. 

Next it was playoff action in Section I. 
First, the East Rochester All-Stars met 
and defeated Burlington, Vt., 14 to 2, in 
the semifinals. In the finals, pitcher Bill 
Kreger went to the mound for his only 
playoff appearance and hurled a no-hit, 
no-run game while his teammates were 
crossing the plate six times against 
Buffalo. 

At the State playoffs, East Rochester 
drew a bye in the semifinals and then met 
Massapequa for the State championship. 
This was their tightest game, but they 
made it with a 3 to 2 final score. 

Now in the upper echelons of cham- 
pionship play, East Rochester overcame 
Rhode Island, 8 to 2, in the semifinals of 
regional play at New London, Conn. A 
shutout, 6 to 0, gave East Rochester the 
oe championship over Plymouth, 
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The moment of truth was at hand. 
The scene shifted to Des Moines, Iowa, 
and the world championship. East 
Rochester first met Monterey, Mexico, in 
the quarter finals. Another shutout, 6 
to 0, moved East Rochester into the semi- 
finals and a game with Canada where the 
All-Stars came out on top, 5 to 3. 

At the end of the long road was last 
Saturday's game for the world cham- 
pionship, and it was East Rochester ver- 
sus La Habra, Calif. When it ended after 
the seven regulation innings of Little 
League play, the All-Stars of East 
Rochester emerged as world champions 
of the Senior Little League on the 
strength of their 4 to 2 victory. 

COMING HOME 


Of course, the news media quickly 
communicated the word, and, throughout 
East Rochester and beyond, an electric 
feeling could be felt in the air. The boys 
had done it. 

The welcome accorded the returning 
victors was the finest and most sincere I 
ever have seen. It began with more than 
a thousand people yesterday afternoon 
at the Rochester-Monroe County Air- 


port. 

East Rochester Village Mayor Paul N. 
Bower, Monroe County Sheriff Albert 
Skinner, and I were at the airport to 
greet the team and express the official 
thanks of the community for bringing 
so much glory to East Rochester. 

After this welcome, a caravan of at 
least 500 cars left the airport, providing 
a triumphal escort to the community of 
East Rochester where it had all begun. 

Somewhere between 8,000 and 10,000 
villagers were on hand—no one can say 
for certain because the excitement and 
enthusiasm made an accurate count im- 
possible. > 

There was a band and a drum-and- 
bugle corps. There were village of East 
Rochester officials. There were parents, 
brothers, sisters, cousins, uncles, aunts, 
and others of good will who came out to 
say well done.” 

I was honored to take part, and I 
pledged that my first order of business 
on returning to the House of Representa- 
tives today would be this salute to the 
All-Stars and the great community of 
East Rochester which they represented 
in victory. 

THE MEN AND WOMEN 


Mr. Speaker, probably the only sure 
way to recognize all those who helped 
make this world championship possible 
would be to name every citizen of East 
Rochester. Of course, since that is not 
possible, I would like to include the 
names of those in an official capacity who 
are associated with the All-Stars. 

There is Frank Lanning, president of 
the East Rochester Little League. He 
and his co-volunteers are responsible not 
only for the 60 boys who played in this 
year’s Senior Little League division of 4 
teams, but also the major league of Lit- 
tle League with 8 teams of 120 boys, and 
the minor league of Little League with 
10 teams of 150 boys. 

Frank has an outstanding group of 
men and women working with him. 
George Joseph is vice president, Mrs. 
Marie Neumann is treasurer, and Mrs. 
Ellie Kopp is secretary. 
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Dick Skuse is director of the Senior 
League, and worked endlessly to shep- 
herd the All-Stars from victory to vic- 
tory. Director of the major league Lit- 
tle League is Peter Quinzi. It is to Pete 
that I am deeply indebted for so much 
of the history I have been able to re- 
count for my House colleagues on how 
the All-Stars went on to the world cham- 
pionship. Pete is East Rochester's 
superintendent of public works. His 
Little League activities are many and 
ambitious, for in addition to being a di- 
rector on the executive board, he heads 
the banquet and finance committees. 

Also helping Frank Lanning with his 
Little League administration are Dom 
Carrozzi, player agent; and John Pardee, 
board director at large. Past officers of 
East Rochester Little League presently 
serving on the advisory staff are Alfred 
Goodwin, Nick Urzetta, and Herb 
Corkish. 

Village officials also were very much a 
part of the continuing inspiration given 
to the All-Stars. In addition to Mayor 
Bower, I want to salute Vice Mayor Louis 
Providence and Trustees Nicholas Ur- 
zetta, Nicholas J. Palermo, and Lawrance 
D. Clark, Jr. Village Clerk Frances R. 
Cimicatta, Police Justice Nicholas 
Morabito, and Chief of Police Vincent 
Kreyer also have earned the gratitude of 
their fellow East Rochesterians. 

Also, credit must be given to the local 
school officials who have given aid and 
support to this team, in particular, the 
members of the school board, Mark Har- 
loff, David Topp, Mrs. Jean Doremus, and 
Ronald Spring. Additionally, much sup- 
port and encouagement came from Louis 
O’Bourn, superintendent of schools; 
Frank O’Donnell, principal of the high 
school; and Nicholas Verzella, principal 
of the junior high school. 

A special word of tribute belongs to 
Fire Chief Robert Bagley, his men and 
the ladies’ auxiliary. At yesterday’s wel- 
come in East Rochester for the All-Stars, 
the fire department provided an official 
escort and honor guard, It was an im- 
pressive sight to witness these fire- 
fighters in their full dress, showing the 
community’s appreciation and approval. 
The fire department sponsors a Little 
League team and has fed the champion 
All-Stars on two occasions after their 
return from victories. 

Therefore, I want to give credit to 
various officials in the fire department 
who, in addition to Chief Bagley, have 
made this activity possible. I first want 
to salute the elected officers of the de- 
partment: Leamon Williams, president; 
Bob Connolly, vice president; Walt 
Brewer, secretary; Earl Bechard, treas- 
urer. Praise should also be given to the 
work of Frank King, first assistant fire 
chief, and Ed Van Thom, second assist- 
ant fire chief. All of these individuals 
deserve a vote of thanks for the support 
they have given to the East Rochester 
Little Leaguers. 

I also want to note the parents who 
gave their enthusiastic backing to the 
All-Stars. Some 10 carloads of people 
from East Rochester traveled to Des 
Moines for the games and then shortly 
after the All-Stars had won the final 
game, these 50 people immediately left 
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by car, drove all night and were present 
Sunday afternoon to join in the welcome 
for the team when it arrived by plane at 
the airport. No finer expression of 
family feeling can be found, in my 
opinion. 

There are many others, Mr. Speaker, 
whom I would like to mention such as 
Tom Winfree and his very capable civil 
defense organization. His crews were 
very helpful in yesterday’s welcome, 
Also, I know East Rochester is especial- 
ly thankful to the newspapers, television, 
and radio for the fine news coverage 
given to the All-Stars. But, because 
there is not time to include everybody, 
I want my colleagues to know that every- 
body in East Rochester was part of this 
great event. 

HOME OF CHAMPIONS 


With this new championship in East 
Rochester, there is more reason than ever 
to award the village the title, “Home of 
Champions.” 

Golfers will recall that East Rochester 
gave the Nation Sam Urzetta, winner of 
the National Amateur and member of 
two Walker Cup teams, and Mike Fer- 
entz, holder of the National Public Links 
Crown in 1948. Jack Dianetti, the great 
track star, was an East Rochesterian, as 
was Arthur Ritchie, former State 440 
champ. The 1951 National Peterson 
Classic in bowling was rolled by East 
Rochester’s Johnny Quinzi, brother of 
Pete Quinzi whom I mentioned a few 
moments ago. I also want to note that 
one of the young men now at West Point 
as the result of his success in competing 
for one of my service academy appoint- 
ments, Ken Rice, was a standout athlete 
at East Rochester High School and has 
been a welcome addition to athletic 
teams at the U.S. Military Academy. 

The athletic teams of the East Roches- 
ter High School have long been highly 
respected for their sportsmanship and 
their winning ways. Perhaps the most 
telling example of their consistent high 
performance is the fact that the basket- 
ball team has participated in post-season 
Section 5 tournament play in 19 of the 
past 23 years and has been victorious in 
7 of these competitions. 

EAST ROCHESTER—AN HONOR TO REPRESENT 


My personal pride in East Rochester 
grows not alone from the All-Stars and 
their world championship, the other 
great athletes who have brought fame 
to the community, and the character of 
its officials and civil leaders; it also re- 
lates to the fine sense of good citizen- 
ship which is so much a part of its people. 

One illustration of this feeling is to 
be found in the way in which the com- 
munity put together all its resources a 
few years ago when it faced the loss of 
one of its major industries: the car shops. 
I worked closely with the men and wom- 
en who led this fight. It was uphill 
all the way, but somehow we knew the 
decision could be reversed and the car 
shops would stay open. We were suc- 
cessful and the economy of East Roch- 
ester and its people is healthy today. 

There is a lesson for other communi- 
ties in the story of East Rochester. It 
is that champions are made not born. 
The All-Stars have a world crown today 
because they worked hard to win. East 
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Rochester will continue to grow and 
prosper tomorrow because its people 
know how to achieve victory no matter 
what the contest. 


WHEAT PRODUCERS NEED 
ASSURANCES 


Mr. DOLE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to address the House for 
1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Kansas? 


There was no objection. 

Mr. DOLE. Mr. Speaker, most wheat 
producers feel that the recent 32 percent 
wheat acreage increase for 1967 is no 
guarantee of greater profits. If the price 
drops, they say, it will be the wheat pro- 
ducer who takes the risk and plants ad- 
ditional acres at great expense, who will 
stand to lose money. 

In my opinion, Secretary Freeman 
should assure farmers here and now that 
there will be no efforts by the U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture to control the 
market price. There should be no 
“dumping” stocks of wheat held by Com- 
modity Credit Corporation or any arbi- 
trary cutback in the food-for-peace pro- 
gram. For cooperators in 1967, price- 
support loan will be 1.25 per bushel, and 
wheat marketing certificates will be is- 
sued on about 520 million bushels. This 
is only about one-third of total antici- 
pated production. Therefore, on the 
other two-thirds of the 1967 crop, they 
will get only what the market offers or 
the Government loan of $1.25 a bushel. 
It could mean a loss for many farmers 
to produce additional wheat, and many 
of them may plant only a portion of their 
allotments. 

If the USDA lays its cards on the table, 
farmers will cooperate, but they have 
every right to be skeptical, As an exam- 
ple, wheat producers should have re- 
ceived approximately $180 million more 
from the 1965 wheat crop. 

As late as October 27, 1965, the Wheat 
Situation—an official U.S. Department 
of Agriculture publication—stated: 

Total disappearance in 1965-66 is placed 
at somewhat over 1.4 billion bushels with 
carryover stocks on June 30, 1966, now esti- 
mated at 750 million bushels. 


According to the Stocks of Grains in 
All Position Report, issued by USDA on 
July 25, 1966, the actual carryover was 
536 million bushels—214 million bushels 
less than forecast earlier. In October of 
1965, the wheat price was $1.35 a bushel. 
By July of 1966, when the real figures be- 
came available, the price of wheat had 
jumped to $1.74 a bushel—an increase 
of 39 cents a bushel. From the 1965 crop, 
farmers sold 1.2 billion bushels of wheat. 
There is no question that if the true de- 
mand figures had been made available to 
farmers and others, all wheatgrowers— 
cooperators and noncooperators alike— 
would have received at least 15 cents a 
bushel more for their crop, or about $180 
million, or between $30 and $40 million 
for Kansas wheat producers. 

If the wheat farmer is expected to risk 
his time and money to meet growing for- 
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eign demand, USDA officials should be 
expected to cooperate with him—not 
conspire against him. 


DISPOSITION OF PATENT RIGHTS 
ARISING FROM FEDERALLY SPON- 
SORED RESEARCH AND DEVELOP- 
MENT 


Mr. DADDARIO. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Connecticut? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DADDARIO. Mr. Speaker, today 
I have introduced a bill which would 
spell out a Government-wide system for 
the disposition of patent rights in regard 
to inventions arising from federally 
sponsored research and development. 

In general philosophy and content the 
bill is similar to S. 1809—the Federal In- 
ventions Act—which has just been re- 
ported by the Senate Judiciary Commit- 
tee after several years of intensive study. 

My interest, and that of the Science 
and Astronautics Committee, in this sub- 
ject goes back to patent problems which 
arose in 1959 in connection with the 
space program. From 1959 through 
1962 I was a member of a Special Sub- 
committee on Patents and Scientific In- 
ventions which worked on patent. legis- 
lation affecting the National Aeronau- 
tics and Space Administration—and I 
chaired the subcommittee in 1961-62. 
Twice our subcommittee issued compre- 
hensive reports on this subject, and twice 
the full committee reported legislation 
based on these reports. 

The bill which our committee devised 
after lengthy hearings in 1962—H.R. 
12812, 87th Congress, 2d session—at- 
tempted, for the first time so far as Iam 
aware, to set up standards for determin- 
ing the relative equities in patent owner- 
ship as between the Government and 
contractors. While that bill did not be- 
come law, its formula was influential in 
helping to develop the outlines of the 
Presidenital statement of patent policy 
issued by President Kennedy in October 
1963. That statement is in effect today 
and generally governs Federal patent 
policies. 

I am pleased to see that this same type 
of approach has been followed in S. 
1809—the McClellan bill—to which I 
have referred. 

Mr. Speaker, the bill I am introducing 
today would make a number of changes 
in S. 1809 as reported by the Senate 
committee. Some of these are minor; 
some I consider important. The major 
sections my bill would amend and the 
reasons behind the change are as fol- 
lows: 

PROPOSED CHANGES 

SECTION 2(c). The language of S. 1809 pro- 
tects the equities of contractors, but not 
subcontractors. The proj amendment 
would make it clear that in order to be sub- 
ject to the provisions of the act, the sub- 
contract must be for “the conduct of experi- 
mental, development or research work.” 
This would eliminate the difficulty in negoti- 
ating subcontracts for such items as supplies 
and services and make the provisions of the 
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act equally applicable to contracts and sub- 
contracts of any tier, 


Section 2(e). The definition of “in- 
vention” is amended to emphasize that 
those “inventions” to which the various 
provisions of the act apply are discov- 
erles, innovations or improvements 
which can be patented under title 35, 
United States Code. The language is in- 
tended to eliminate from the operation 
of the reporting and other requirements 
of the act, clearly noninventive innova- 
tions, unpatentable proprietary infor- 
mation, trade secrets, and the like which 
are not among items contracted for even 
under research and development con- 
tracts. Unless amended, the practical re- 
sult will be to flood Government agencies 
with reports on trivia. Contracts will 
cease making even proforma determina- 
tions, designed to eliminate noninventive 
material which must then be evaluated 
by the contracting agency. When cou- 
pled with the penalty provisions of sec- 
tion 3(b)(9) the present definition will 
cause contractors to take the “safe ap- 
proach” and report every slight modi- 
fication or change, whether or not of in- 
ventive merit. While adding to the ad- 
ministrative burden of both contracting 
agencies and contractors, the all-inclu- 
sive definition will actually delay report- 
ing and dissemination of scientific and 
technical information that could other- 
wise be protected. 

Section 3(a). This amendment is made 
to assure that once a contract is signed 
by both the contractor and the contract- 
ing agency, the patent clauses contained 
therein will be binding upon both par- 
ties and no different ones will apply. Un- 
der the original provision there is appar- 
ently no time at which either party can 
rely on there being a final binding con- 
tract since higher authority may later 
determine that, in accordance with ad- 
ministrative regulations, a different set 
of patent clauses should have been in- 
cluded in the contract. The inability of 
parties to negotiate final and binding 
contracts is not in the best interests of 
either industry or government. 

Section 3(b) (3). Under the provisions 
of section 4(a) (1) and 4(a) (2), the Goy- 
ernment acquires principal rights under 
specified conditions. In these cases, the 
Government, having principal rights, can 
extend licenses to any level of govern- 
ment. If the right to extend licenses to 
State and municipal levels is retained in 
every case, the criteria for distinguishing 
between Government and contractor re- 
tention of principal rights are ignored or 
frustrated. 


Section 3(b) (5) and (6). The pro- 
posed amendment eliminates the power 
of the Government to license directly. 
This power appears to be neither neces- 
sary nor desirable from the Government 
point of view. President Kennedy’s 1963 
memorandum—on which the legislation 
is based—contains nothing to suggest the 
need for the Government to interject it- 
self as a licensor, and did not so provide. 
This added power adds nothing to the act 
in terms of achieving the desired results. 
It merely changes the mechanics of li- 
censing and could result in serious prob- 
lems for both the Government and the 
contractor. 
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Patent license agreements are highly 
complex legal documents. If the Gov- 
ernment is to be licensor of someone 
else’s patent, this would submit the Gov- 
ernment to unnecessary burdens both in 
negotiating the terms of license agree- 
ments and in administering the agree- 
ments. Patent license agreements gen- 
erally require filing of quarterly cross- 
reports between licensor and licensee— 
not to mention sublicenses. In addi- 
tion, there are involved recordkeeping 
requirements to enable the determination 
of royalties which can of itself be a com- 
plicated matter depending on the form in 
which the licensed invention reaches the 
market. In some cases the invention may 
constitute the marketed product. In 
others it may be only a minor component 
of the marketed product. In addition, 
license agreements frequently impose 
arbitration obligations on licensor and 
licensee. 

Moreover, the Government would be in 
the position of licensing rights it does not 
own and might become subject to legal 
liabilities to the owner on account of its 
activities as licensor. The Government 
might also find itself in the uncomfort- 
able position of guaranteeing perform- 
ance by the owner of the owner’s various 
duties under the license agreement. 

In addition to the foregoing needless 
complications which the Government 
would face as licensor, there is the prac- 
tical problem of enforcing the obliga- 
tions of licensees under license agree- 
ments. Clearly, the owner of the rights 
has the direct interest in seeing that the 
obligations of a licensee are strictly com- 
plied with. He should not have to depend 
upon the Government to act to enforce 
those obligations. Nor should the Gov- 
ernment assume this burden. 

Certainly, in the absence of offsetting 
benefits to the Government and the pub- 
lic, the Government should not inter- 
ject itself into the mare’s nest of com- 
plexities it would face by becoming a 
licensor. The authority to require an 
owner to license others under terms de- 
termined to be reasonable by agency 
head, as contemplated by the Kennedy 
memorandum and S. 1809 as introduced, 
seems adequate to enable the Govern- 
ment to achieve the objectives of sub- 
sections 3(b) (5) and (6) of S. 1809, and 
the words “license or” should, therefore, 
be deleted from those subsections. 

Section 3(b)(9). Inserting of “negli- 
gently” after “contractor” is necessary 
because the question of whether a par- 
ticular invention has been made under 
a Government contract, and should 
therefore be reported, is often difficult to 
determine and is a question on which 
reasonable men may differ. If a contrac- 
tor diligently considers a particular in- 
vention and decides not to report it to the 
Government as a result of a well-con- 
sidered opinion that it was not made 
under a Government contract, he should 
not be penalized if he should later be 
persuaded that his judgment was er- 
roneous. The language has been changed 
to limit the penalty to a case of negli- 
gence, rather than an erroneous judg- 
ment reached in good faith. 

The change in section 3(b) (9) (iii) is 
‘suggested simply so that the law will not 
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apply to inadvertent errors which are not 
material to the representation. 

Section 6. The amendment—in the na- 
ture of a substitute—to section 6 (b) (c) 
is offered in the interest of achieving the 
basic objectives of the original provi- 
sion—the prompt and full utilization of 
Government-owned patents—while, at 
the same time, protecting the limited 
rights granted the. contractor. 

As in the bill reported by the Senate 
committee, the nonexclusive royalty-free 
licensing is specified as the norm, with 
exclusive licensing being limited to situ- 
ations in which nonexclusive licensing is 
ineffective in bringing about the desired 
useful application. Whereas the Sen- 
ate bill would permit any exclusive li- 
cense to be granted on a royalty-bearing 
basis, the substitute language provides 
that any such license granted to a U.S. 
citizen would be royalty free. If the 
Government continues to acquire inven- 
tions, it will be under pressure to set up 
some form of patent administration. The 
primary objective of the administration 
of Government-owned patents should be 
to stimulate the further development and 
useful application the underlying tech- 
nology in the civilian economy. To this 
end, it seems better that the risk taking 
involved in the further development and 
promotion of unproven concepts be un- 
dertaken by private interests with pri- 
vate funds, so that the costs and any 
losses will occur in the private sector and 
not needlessly add to public expenditures. 
Likewise, the gain, if any, will affect the 
private sector and provide employment 
and taxable revenue. 

To add a royalty burden to the invest- 
ment of risk capital sought to be en- 
couraged would compromise these 
objectives. 

To add any impedance to the further 
development of these inventions for civil- 
jan use is in my view too high a price 
to pay for whatever royalty dollars could 
be gained for the U.S. Treasury. I sub- 
mit that the basic objectives would be 
better achieved by obtaining from an ex- 
clusive licensee a commitment to expend 
an equal amount of his own funds in 
further developing and promoting the 
invention involved. In this way, the 
patent incentive could be used directly to 
achieve the desired purpose. 

Foreign licenses—exclusive and non- 
exclusive—would be available royalty- 
free to U.S. citizens on the same basis 
as domestic licenses. The bill reported 
by the Senate committee provides for 
differing licensing approaches, depending 
upon whether the license is effective in 
the United States or a foreign country, 
but makes no differentiation based on 
the citizenship of the licensee. Licensing 
within the United States would normally 
be on a royalty-free nonexclusive basis, 
regardless of the nationality of the li- 
censee, whereas foreign licenses would 
be granted with or without the payment 
of royalties “as the agency head may de- 
termine to be in the public interest.” It 
is submitted that the basic considera- 
tions discussed above apply to foreign 
licenses as well as domestic. With the 
current concern with the problems of 
this country’s international balance of 
payments, it seems especially important 
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to avoid imposing royalty burdens on U.S. 
citizens in the competitive struggle to 
develop foreign markets. 

Exclusive licensing would be permitted 
if after a reasonable time it appears that 
nonexclusive licensing will be ineffective 
to bring about utilization of the inven- 
tion. The bill reported by the Senate 
committee would permit exclusive licens- 
ing immediately upon issuance of a pat- 
ent “if it initially appears” that exclu- 
sive licensing will more effectively pro- 
mote utilization. Exclusive licensing can 
be effective to stimulate the development 
of technology that would otherwise lan- 
guish. This should be done, however, 
only in cases in which it has been clearly 
established that this situation exists. 
Since initial appearances can often be 
deceiving, it is suggested that, as a safe- 
guard, there should be a requirement to 
at least offer nonexclusive licenses for a 
reasonable period of time—which may 
actually be quite short in appropriate 
cases—prior to undertaking the grant 
of an exclusive license. 

The exclusive licensee of a Govern- 
ment-owned patent would be empowered 
to enforce the patent to protect his prop- 
er interests without the necessity of mak- 
ing the United States a party to the suit. 
Existing statutory law requires that in 
order for an exclusive licensee to bring 
suit against an infringer of the Jicensed 
patent to protect his exclusive interests, 
the owner of the patent must be made a 
party to the litigation. As mentioned 
above, the grant of an exclusive license 
can in appropriate circumstances be ef- 
fective to call forth risk capital from the 
licensee to develop or promote an inven- 
tion in the knowledge that the fruits of 
his investment can be protected by the 
exclusive position afforded by his license 
under the patent. The theoretical exclu- 
sive position afforded by the license is 
meaningless, however, unless adequate 
provision is made for the enforcement of 
the patent against unlicensed infringers. 
In this respect, it is felt that the licensee 
himself should be given full power and 
responsibility to protect those interests 
at his own expense—without the neces- 
sity of incurring governmental expense 
or involvement. I would therefore pro- 
vide a statutory basis for permitting this 
result. 

Exclusive licenses would be subject to 
a nonexclusive license to the contractor 
as well as to the Government. 

The Senate bill provides that should 
the Government grant an exclusive li- 
cense under a Government-owned patent 
on a contractor-originated invention to 
a party other than the contractor, the 
royalty-free license initially reserved to 
the contractor may be extinguished and 
the Government may require the con- 
tractor to pay royalties with respect to 
any future use he may make of his own 
invention. It is submitted that such an 
arrangement would provide a definite 
disincentive to the exercise of a contrac- 
tor’s inventive skills in the performance 
of research and development under cer- 
tain Government contracts. By con- 
fronting a contractor with the prospect 
that the more innovative he is in per- 
forming a contract under which the Goy- 
ernment would acquire title to inventions 
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conceived or first reduced to practice 
thereunder—the greater is the likeli- 
hood—no matter how remote—that he 
may eventually have to pay someone else 
for the privilege of using the fruits of 
his innovative effort. Thus, there is cre- 
ated, in the mind of the contractor at 
least, the apprehension of an inverse re- 
lationship between the successful exer- 
cise of a contractor’s creative skills and 
potential reward—a penalty. 

I feel that the disincentives thus cre- 
ated would be further reaching in terms 
of their effect on a significant segment 
of contract performance than whatever 
losses might result from subjecting ex- 
clusive licenses to a royalty-free license 
reserved to the contractor. 

Mr. Speaker, I do not mean to imply 
that the approach to this whole problem 
should be precisely as set out in either S. 
1809 or in the changes to which I have 
here suggested. 

I do believe it important, however, that 
the House continue to develop discussions 
and exchange thoughts on this ex- 
tremely complex problem. That is why 
I have introduced my bill at this time. 
Hopefully, it may provide some addi- 
tional grounds for inspection of the mat- 
ter and thus prove useful to the mem- 
bership and to the committees affected. 


MORE UNSOLVED MURDERS 


Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the gentleman from 
California [Mr. HosmER] may extend his 
remarks at this point in the Recorp and 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Missouri? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, the Cali- 
fornia Highway Patrolman is a maga- 
zine dedicated to safety on the highways 
and the various problems of law enforce- 
ment. It is the official publication of the 
California Association of Highway Pa- 
trolmen, the organization of that State’s 
dedicated skilled and efficient highway 
police force. The issue for August 1966, 
contains a revealing article by the noted 
authority and writer on law enforcement, 
William L. Roper, regarding the road- 
blocks to law enforcement imposed by 
recent U.S. Supreme Court decisions. 
This article is so knowledgeable and of 
such general interest that I have re- 
ceived unanimous consent to have it re- 
produced below. 

More UNSOLVED MURDERS 
(By William L. Roper) 

At 4:35 a.m., Sunday, May 24, 1964, Mr. and 
Mrs. William J. Morris were awakened by a 
pistol shot and screams just outside their 
fashionable La Canada home, near Los An- 
geles. Hastily pulling on a robe, Morris ran 
out. He found their 22-year-old English 
housemaid, Miss Patricia Moulden, lying in 
the street by her roadster, unconscious, & 
bullet wound in her head. She died seven 
hours later in a Glendale hospital without 
regaining consciousness. No gun was found. 
A neighbor said he saw a car race away fol- 
lowing the shot. 

This case has been recorded as an unsolved 
murder. There are many more of these un- 
solved mysteries among the 9,000 murders 
committed in the United States every year. 
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California has a growing backlog of them. 
Here are a few: 

Early on Thanksgiving morning, 1963, 
Karyn Kupcinet, a 22-year-old actress from 
Chicago, was murdered in her Hollywood 
apartment. Her family offered a $5,000 re- 
ward for clues leading to her slayer. 

Little 11-year-old Dorothy Gale Brown of 
Torrance was kidnapped and murdered July 
3, 1962. Her body was found a few days later 
in the ocean near Corona del Mar, her dress 
discovered, stuffed in a beer can in a nearby 
slough. Another girl living in this same 
area, Karen Lynn Tompkins, 11, vanished a 
few months earlier. 

Mrs. Lillie Pasch Berkov, 66, of Pomona, 
was found strangled to death August 26, 1962. 

In Eagle Rock, a young mother was fatally 
mangled when she picked up a box placed 
at her front door, and a bomb inside ex- 
ploded. 

These are but a few of California’s recent, 
unsolved killings. Other murders have gone 
undetected, erroneously listed as suicides or 
accidental deaths. 

Now, as a result of the U.S. Supreme 
Court's latest ruling on June 13, further re- 
stricting police questioning of suspects, an 
increase in the number of these unsolved 
murders can be expected. For not only is 
crime-detection hampered, more criminals 
will go free for lack of convicting evidence. 

Of course, interrogation of suspects is only 
one phase of police investigation customarily 
used in solving murder cases and other major 
crimes. But it has long been considered one 
of the most essential procedures, 

In fact, the very nature of a crime often 
is such that the police must rely largely upon 
questioning of suspects and witnesses in 
order to find a solution. Consequently, there 
are many valid reasons why law enforcement 
officers regard admissions and confessions as 
absolutely essential to effective crime de- 
tection. The new ruling severely curtails the 
power of the police to obtain evidence of 
this kind. 

By its five to four ruling of June 13, the 
Supreme Court held that police may not 
question a suspect if he is alone and “in- 
dicates in any manner that he does not wish 
to be interrogated.” The decision also laid 
down other restrictive ground rules, designed 
to protect the suspect’s rights against self- 
incrimination. 

(1) Police must tell the suspect he has the 
right to refuse to answer any questions, and 
warn him that anything he says may be used 
against him. 

(2) The suspect must be informed that 
he has a right to have an attorney present 
at the questioning, and that, if he cannot 
afford to employ an attorney, one will be 
provided for him at public expense. 

(3) If the suspect says that he wants an 
attorney, there must be no questioning until 
the attorney is present. 

(4) If while without an attorney, the sus- 
pect indicates in any manner that he does 
not wish to be interrogated, the police may 
not question him. 

Chief Justice Earl Warren, who wrote the 
Court's majority opinion, said a defendant 
may waive his rights to remain silent and 
to have an attorney with him, “provided, the 
waiver is made voluntarily, knowingly and 
“intelligently.” But notice the “escape word,” 
“intelligently.” If the suspect can convince 
an appeal court that he acted stupidly and 
not intelligently in making a confession, then 
his confession becomes invalid. So the new 
ruling is tantamount to barring all con- 
fessions or nullifying them, since a de- 
fendant can claim, upon appeal, that even 
though he acted voluntarily in making a 
confession, he did so unknowingly and unin- 
telligently. Thus ignorance becomes a way 
out, despite the old saw that ignorance of the 
law is no excuse. 

Imagine what a boon, what a protective 
shield this provides for the vicious killer, who 
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realizes he can escape punishment by cleverly 
posing as a dumb oaf. Even before the ar- 
resting officers can finish booking him, he 
begins babbling: “Go ahead and ask me why 
I killed him? Sure I'll talk. Go ahead and 
ask me. Sure I'm a nut and don’t know what 
I'm doing. But I don’t need a lawyer.” 

He knows that any confession that he 
makes cannot be used against him, since he 
was not acting “intelligently” when he made 
the waiver. 

Still instead of babbling out a confession 
that will be nullified by the new ground- 
rules, he may clam up and refuse to say any- 
thing on advice of counsel. Either way, he 
knows that the legal cards are stacked in his 
favor. 

Actually, the killer, the rapist and the rob- 
ber have never had it so good, and we can 
expect those who want to get away with 
crime to make the most of the new ground- 
rules. And we can likewise expect an in- 
crease in our unsolved murders. 

Moreover, Mr. John Taxpayer, the law- 
abiding citizen, is going to have to come 
across with more money to pay the increased 
costs of employing attorneys for the poor, 
impoverished bank robbers and other crimi- 
nal suspects—not just for trials—but from 
the day of their arrest, if said suspects claim 
they do not have funds for that purpose, In 
the past, the suspect was not required to 
have counsel until he was charged 
with a crime. Considering the rate at which 
crime is growing, this new and additional ex- 
pense can become a staggering burden on the 
already oppressed taxpayer. 

Undoubtedly, the new ruling will make the 
task of law enforcement more difficult and 
uncertain. But it is the danger that this 
ruling poses for the public and the rights of 
the lawabiding citizen for equal protection 
under the law that needs emphasis. 

In his dissenting opinion, Justice John 
Marshall Harlan sharply pointed up this 
danger when he denounced the decision as 
“dangerous experimentation” at a time when 
a “high crime rate is a matter of growing 
concern.” 

He added: “The Court is taking a real risk 
with society’s welfare in imposing its new 
regime on the country . . I believe the deci- 
sion of the Court represents poor constitu- 
tional law and entails harmful consequences 
for the country at large. How serious these 
oe may prove to be only time can 

Justice Harlan said that “The social costs 
of crime are too great to call the new rules 
anything but a hazardous experimentation. 
While passing over the costs and risks of its 
experiment, the Court portrays the evils of 
normal police questioning in terms which I 
think are exaggerated.” 

Justices Byron R. White and Potter Stew- 
art joined with Justice Harlan in dissenting 
from the Warren opinion in all four of the 
cases before the Court. Justice Tom C. 
Clark dissented in three of the four cases. 

Justice White, who was appointed by the 
late President John F, Kennedy and who has 
stood staunchly behind law enforcement, 
pointedly commented “in some unknown 
number of cases the Court’s rule will re- 
turn a killer, a rapist or other criminal to 
the streets and to the environment which 
produced him, to repeat his crime whenever 
it pleases him. As a consequence, there will 
not be a gain, but a loss of human dignity.” 

Justice White added: “More than the hu- 
man dignity of the accused in involved; the 
human personality of others in the society 
must also be preserved. Moreover, it 
is by no means certain that the process of 
confessing is injurious to the accused. To 
the contrary it may provide psychological 
relief and enhance the prospects of rehabili- 
tation.” 

Pointing out that rehabilitation was a 
factor that needed attention, Justice White 
said that FBI statistics show that of the 
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192,869 offenders processed in 1963 and 1964, 
76 percent had prior arrest or charge records. 
He, like Justice Harlan, questioned the con- 
stitutionality of the majority opinion, de- 
claring “that the Court’s holding today is 
neither compelled nor even strongly suggested 
by the language of the Fifth amendment, is 
at odds with American and English legal his- 
tory, and involves a departure from a long 
line of precedent .. .” 

Countless courts from time immemorial 
and many outstanding legal scholars have 
staunchly affirmed the proposition that 
“Questioning of suspects is an indispensable 
arm of law enforcement.” Two of the 
country’s leading criminologists, Fred E. In- 
bau and John E. Reid, contend that many 
criminal cases, even when investigated by 
the best qualified police departments, are 
capable of solution only by means of an 
admission or confession from the guilty in- 
dividual or by means of information ob- 
tained from other criminal suspects. 

It might also be pointed out that such 
confessions, properly obtained by careful in- 
terrogation, have frequently cleared innocent 
persons suspected of crime. So the protec- 
tion of the innocent is one of the advantages 
provided by confessions, 

Statistics, based on a study recently con- 
ducted in California, show conclusively how 
important the confession is in solving crime. 
Prof. Edward L. Barrett, Jr., author of “Po- 
lice Practices and the Law,” recently re- 
ported a survey in several California cities. 
It showed that confessions or admissions 
were obtained from over 50 per cent of the 
persons arrested during the sample period, 
and from more than 75 per cent of those 
eventually formally charged. A national 
magazine writer making a somewhat similar 
study found that prosecutors contend that 
between 75 and 80 per cent of all crimes 
are solved by means of confessions. 

“In murder cases,” this writer concluded, 
“the percentage is even higher. . . because 
there are seldom any witnesses to murder.” 

It is interesting to note in this connec- 
tion that a confession could have helped 
solve the murder of Supreme Justice War- 
ren’s own father, Methias H. Warren. The 
elder Warren was slain in 1938 in Bakersfield. 
Seventy-three years old at the time, War- 
ren was sitting in the living room of his 
home reading a Newspaper on a warm sum- 
mer evening, when some one hit him on the 
head with a piece of iron pipe. Although 
Justice Warren, then a prosecutor in Ala- 
meda County, was inclined to blame the slay- 
ing on “a prowling tramp,” this fact was 
never established, and the murder remains 
one of the State’s unsolved crimes. 

In the thirteen years that Earl Warren 
was District Attorney of Alameda County, “no 
complaints were lodged against his meth- 
ods by the American Civil Liberties Union.” 
So wrote Irving Stone in a friendly biography 
published in 1948. Significantly, the Civil 
Liberties Union also endorsed the Court's 
recent decision, striking a death blow at 
confessions. 

Stone in his friendly biography also wrote: 
“He (Warren) prosecuted only when he had 
to, and when his evidence was complete.” 

He quoted the Chief Justice as saying: 
“I never heard a jury bring in a verdict of 
guilty, but that I felt sick at the pit of 
my stomach.” 

This sympathy for the convicted criminal 
and an obsession for the alleged constitu- 
tional rights of the accused haye been 
demonstrated time after time in decisions 
rendered by the Supreme Court since War- 
ten became Chief Justice. The Mallory rule, 
which had such a crippling effect on law 
enforcement, and the more recent Escobedo 
decisions are examples of this exaggerated 
concern for the civil rights of convicted 
criminals. 

“All decisions from the Supreme Court 
recently always favored the accused and are 
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greatly concerned with their rights,” com- 
mented New York City’s police commissioner, 
Howard R. Leary, when interviewed by U.S. 
News & World Report, “How far and how 
long are the rights of the accused to be con- 
sidered, with little regard for the rights 
of the victims?” 

“The innocent people of our community 
are going to pay for this foolishness,” de- 
clared John J. Droney, district attorney of 
Middlesex County, Mass., in commenting on 
this latest ruling against confessions. 

“I guess now we'll have to supply all squad 
cars with attorneys,” commented Quinn 
Tamm, executive director of the Interna- 
tional Association of Chiefs of Police. 

“This decision deprives us of the coopera- 
tion of the person who knows the most about 
the crime—the one who committed it—and 
puts the handcuffs on the police instead of 
the criminal,” said Mayor Sam Yorty of Los 
Angeles. 

Arthur Krock, writing in The New York 
Times, expressed the opinion that the 
recent decision by a one-vyote majority 
“added enormously to the difficulties the 
Court already has imposed on police ques- 
tioning of persons taken into custody on 
substantial evidence of crime.” 

He pointed out that the decision came at 
a time when there was a dangerous increase 
in crimes of violence, and that many law 
enforcement officers attribute the crime 
growth in a large degree to the criminal- 
favoring rules handed down by the Court. 

The Washington Evening Star com- 
mented: “The Supreme Court’s ruling on 
police questioning of criminal suspects will 
be received with rejoicing by every thug in 
the land. For without a doubt it is a ruling 
which will grievously handicap the police and 
make it much easier for a criminal to beat 
the rap.” 

Philadelphia’s Police Commissioner Ed- 
ward J. Bell was quoted as saying: “It is my 
humble opinion the Supreme Court is now 
not interpreting the Constitution, but 
amending it. I respectfully submit the 
police are now limited. The thorough, com- 
plete and comprehensive investigation and 
interrogation of suspects is next to im- 
possible. 

“The present rules and interpretations— 
whether or not so intended—in fact protect 
the guilty. I do not believe the Constitution 
was designed as a shield for criminals.” 

Philip Kurland, professor of constitutional 
law at the University of Chicago law school 
said: “It will have some evil results the 
Court did not contemplate. Society will be 
hurt by criminals getting off because their 
confessions couldn’t be used—and this will 
apply to what up to now has been considered 
voluntary confessions.” 

Undersheriff Robert Presley of Riverside, 
Calif. spoke for many California law enforce- 
ment officers when he said: The only ones 
who will gain by it (the latest decision on 
confessions) will be the criminals, This just 
means that more criminals will be walking 
the streets than ever before to prey on us. 
There seems to be far greater emphasis on 
the rights of violators than for the safety 
of the vast majority of our law-abiding peo- 
ple. The solid citizens of our communities 
are the losers.” 

Influential members of both houses of the 
United States Congress were also quick to 
comment on dangers to society posed by the 
five-to-four ruling. Senator JOHN L, Mc- 
CLELLAN (Dem. Ark.), himself a former pros- 
ecutor, said the decision requires an early 
and thorough “examination with a view to 
ascertaining just what legislation can and 
should be enacted to alleviate the obvious 
damage it will do society.” 

Rep. SAMUEL L. Devine (Rep. Ohio) was 
one of the first to propose a remedy. He pro- 
posed amending the Constitution to require 
& two-thirds vote by the nine Justices before 
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the law of the land can be completely re- 
versed. 


“Decisions effecting 190 million persons,” 
he said, “might well merit a consensus of at 
least six out of nine Justices,” he said. 

Representative Dervine’s suggestion for 
halting the judicial rules that are making 
the law a shield for the criminal deserves 
the consideration of all lawmen. Pointing 
out that “for over ten years, the U.S. Supreme 
Court has been rendering landmark deci- 
sions vastly altering the foundations of what 
was believed to be the law of the land,” 
Devine said too many of these changes had 
been made by “five-to-four split” decisions. 
These, he said, “clearly demonstrates the 
complete lack of unanimity if not the un- 
certainty of the Court on key matters of law.” 

“It seems to me,” Devine continued, “where 
the Court is called upon to rule upon con- 
stitutionality, it should be required that at 
lease two-thirds, or six of the nine Justices 
must agree before the law of the land can be 
completely reversed. This, in itself, would 
require a constitutional amendment. 

“Acts of Congress are the result of long, 
arduous hours of legislation study, testimony 
of witnesses, deliberation, debate, and vote 
by both House and Senate, as well as ap- 
proved by the Executive. 

“This process now can be and is nullified 
by a determination of ‘unconstitutional’ by 
not more than five men, often with four dis- 
senting.” 

Representative Drvrne’s proposal may be 
only a part of the solution needed. But it is 
becoming increasingly apparent to many of 
the nation’s outstanding legal scholars as 
well as to the lawmen, who are on the front 
line in the war against the country’s growing 
crime, that some checks on wild judicial rul- 
ings are essential. Despite our traditional 
boast that our government by three powers— 
the Executive, the Legislative, and the Ju- 
dicial—provides for “checks and balances,” 
the United States is now endangered by a 
Judicial Oligarchy, in which one Justice can 
cast a decisive vote that will change the law 
of the land, almost by whim. 

The legal escape from punishment for 
murder and other crimes of violence has 
been made too easy. And every ruling that 
restricts thorough police investigation en- 
courages crime. Until a remedy is found, we 
can expect more unsolved murders, 


THE LATE FULTON LEWIS, JR. 


Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the gentleman from 
California [Mr. Urr] may extend his re- 
marks at this point in the Rrecorp and 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Missouri? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. UTT. Mr. Speaker, yesterday a 
great American died. Fulton Lewis, Jr., 
whose words and whose actions inspired 
a generation of Americans to look behind 
the shiny facade of the welfare state and 
there to see its shoddy back pinnings. 

Fulton Lewis, Jr., was gifted with a rich 
and impressive voice. In this age of mass 
communications, he could have lent this 
voice to his own cause and adopted the 
prevailing liberal opinions of his time. 
Had he done that, the rewards to him- 
self would have been great indeed. But 
he chose instead to fight for the right as 
he saw it. He bucked the mass hysteria 
fanned by the demagogs of liberalism; 
he called the shots as he saw them, and 
the great majority of times he was proven 
right by subsequent events. For this he 
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was punished by his liberal enemies, who 
prattle about the freedom of speech but 
believe only in the freedom to agree with 
them. 

By his firm adherence to principle, Ful- 
ton Lewis, Jr., denied himself the popu- 
larity that would have been bestowed 
upon him had he lent his gifted voice to 
the trivialities and chicanery that marks 
so much of broadcast journalism in this 
age. He walked a lonely road but his 
adherence to principle won him admirers 
throughout the Nation. 

Mr. Speaker, Fulton Lewis, Jr., departs 
from this earth as many of the dire con- 
sequences of liberalism against which he 
warned are coming to pass. I thank God 
that he has been spared the final horror 
this Nation faces if it does not turn away 
from the doctrines to which it has lately 
adhered, And I trust that a merciful 
God will now grant to him the rewards of 
a life well lived. 


JUDICIAL MISJUDGMENT AND 
INDECISION 


Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the gentleman from 
Virginia [Mr. Porr] may extend his re- 
marks at this point in the Recorp and 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Missouri? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. POFF. Mr. Speaker, last week a 
number of my colleagues in the House 
shared my concern for what appeared to 
be a hasty, ill-considered order by a Fed- 
eral district judge. Judge Corcoran of 
the District Court for the District of 
Columbia undertook to issue a temporary 
restraining order to prevent a duly con- 
stituted committee of the Congress from 
proceeding about its legislative business. 
The rapidity with which that order was 
dissolved by a three-judge panel was in- 
terpreted by many as indicative of the 
want of judgment of the issuing judge. 
It was received by many more as recogni- 
tion by the judicial branch of the danger 
patent in the collision course upon which 
the original order had placed the judicial 
and legislative branches of our Federal 
Government. 

I am sure that many will be amazed 
to hear that this cause is still pending 
before a three-judge district court. And 
far from resolving the controversy, that 
court seems unable to determine the 
single basic question posed by the exist- 
ing case law, the question of whether it 
even has jurisdiction of the subject mat- 
ter of the suit. 

Mr. Speaker, I am frankly appalled at 
the indecision demonstrated by an order 
of the court issued on August 17, 1966, 
postponing a hearing set for that date. 
The order calls for memorandums from 
the parties “to consider whether or not 
this case should proceed before this spe- 
cially constituted three-judge court or be 
remanded to a single district court 
judge.“ 

Under unanimous consent, the entire 
order will be included in the RECORD 
following my remarks. As the Members 
will see, the order contains no indication 
of what questions the court wishes 
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briefed, or what purposes are contem- 

plated by the court in remanding to a 

single judge. 

Certainly a three-judge district court 
is empowered to determine its own juris- 
diction. It should not avoid having to 
make that decision by the transparent 
stratagem of returning the case to the 
judge who originally convened the spe- 
cialpanel. It should not thus delay recti- 
fying the overreaching of that judge in 
taking jurisdiction of the case in the first 
instance. 

Accordingly, I call upon the judicial 
branch to take affirmative, decisive action 
to set this needless controversy to rest 
and end as well a disquieting spectacle of 
judicial misjudgment and indecision. 

The court order follows: 

[U.S. District Court for the District of 

Columbia] 

Dr. ALLEN M. KREBS, ET AL., PLAINTIFFS, v. 
JOHN M. ASHBROOK, ET AL., DEFENDANTS— 
CIVIL ACTION 2157-66 

(Before Bazelon, Chief Judge, and Charles 
Fahy, Circuit Judge, and Howard F. Cor- 
coran, District Judge) 

ORDER 

In order that this court may have sufficient 
opportunity to consider whether or not this 
case should proceed before this specially con- 
stituted three-judge court or be remanded to 
a single District Court Judge, it is 

Ordered by the court sua sponte that the 
hearing now scheduled for 2:30 pm., this 
date, be postponed until further order of this 
court. Counsel are requested to submit 
memoranda of law on this issue on or before 
Monday, August 22, 1966. 

Dated: August 17, 1966. 


CREATING A NEW DEPARTMENT OF 
TRANSPORTATION 


The SPEAKER. Under previous order 
of the House, the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. HOLIFIELD] is recognized for 
30 minutes. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
my remarks and include extraneous 
matter and tables. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Speaker, H.R. 
15963 would establish a new Department 
of Transportation—making the 12th De- 
partment of Cabinet rank in the execu- 
tive branch. It would bring together 
major Federal agencies and programs 
relating to transportation promotion and 


safety, but not economic regulation, 
which remains with the regulatory 
agencies. 


As you know, President Johnson sent 
his transportation message to the Con- 
gress on March 2, 1966, strongly recom- 
mending the creation of a Department of 
Transportation. His message high- 
lighted the urgent, contemporary prob- 
lems in the transportation field and em- 
phasized the pressing need for solutions. 

A Department of Transportation is not 
a panacea for all the transportation ills 
of the Nation. It is an organization 
measure and a new organization does not 
signify, by itself, a new transportation 
policy. Rather, it signifies a new frame- 
work and a new posture of Government, 
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a willingness to look at many interrelated 
transportation problems in a compre- 
hensive way, and a readiness to grapple 
with them. A new department, in other 
words, lays a broad and enduring foun- 
dation upon which national transporta- 
tion policies can be built. 

I introduced the administration’s bill 
in the House of Representatives as H.R. 
13200. It was referred to the Committee 
on Government Operations, on which I 
am the ranking member, and the chair- 
man asked me to take charge of the hear- 
ings in the subcommittee which handles 
reorganization measures. We heard 
many witnesses from Government and 
industry, and received statements from 
all those who wished to be recorded. By 
the time we finished the hearings and 
completed our staff studies of the techni- 
cal ramifications of the bill, there were 
many changes to be made, some of a 
technical or minor nature, but others of 
real substance. 

Redrafting the bill, let me assure you, 
was not an easy job. We were anxious 
to take account of serious objections or 
concerns of industry groups, but we did 
not want to lose sight of the objectives 
of the bill. We could not defer to all 
those who wanted to be “included out“ 
those who said, in effect, “A new depart- 
ment is fine, but leave me out of it.” 
Understandably, there is a reluctance, in 
some cases, to disturb existing relation- 
ships, and a concern that the agency or 
function to be transferred might be 
“swallowed up” in a great new depart- 
ment. 

Let me say to those who have this 
concern that through this bill, transpor- 
tation affairs will acquire higher status 
and greater recognition in the councils 
of Government. For the first time we 
will have a Cabinet officer concerned 
solely and exclusively with transporta- 
tion, who will have the ear of the Presi- 
dent, and who will be giving full time 
and attention to improving the trans- 
portation systems of our country. The 
major modes of transportation—air, rail, 
highway, and water—so far as Govern- 
ment responsibilities are concerned—will 
have administrators appointed by the 
President and confirmed by the Senate 
and these administrators will have a 
direct line to the Secretary of Trans- 
portation. 

We want every transportation mode 
and segment to thrive and prosper. All 
are important to the national economy 
and to the well-being of our people. 
Therefore I ask those who are preoccu- 
pied with this or that segment of trans- 
portation to put aside their fears, to keep 
their sights on the higher national in- 
terest, to have confidence in the future. 
Our economy is highly interdependent. 
New transportation technologies are 
closely linked. Government investments 
in the transportation sector are heavy 
and growing. Transportation is one 
field in which we must hang together, if 
we are not to hang separately. 

Industry groups who appeared before 
our committee were not exactly in agree- 
ment, either internally or among the dif- 
ferent transportation interests. Some 
Members of Congress and chairmen of 
committees had reservations about one 
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provision or another. Considering all 
the recommendations put before us and 
all the problems we had to face, I believe 
we did quite well. 

I introduced a new clean bill, H.R. 
15963, incorporating many changes, and 
the committee approved the clean bill on 
June 29, 1966, with several additional 
amendments. In the committee, as in 
the executive branch of the Government 
and in industry, there was not complete 
agreement on every single item. I am 
pleased to report, however, that there 
was unanimous agreement on the basic 
concept of a new department and on 
most of the provisions. The committee 
report, beginning at page 15, explains 
the committee amendments to the clean 
bill and, beginning at page 18, explains 
the difference between the clean bill and 
the administration-drafted bill which I 
initially introduced. 

H.R. 15963 is progressive and forward- 
looking in that it creates a major new 
Department of Government—which 
makes a round dozen Cabinet Depart- 
ments—they do not come too frequently 
in the history of this Nation. When a 
Department of Transportation was pro- 
posed in the 1880’s, perhaps there were 
those who were not quite ready to enter 
the 20th century. Now we are recording 
our readiness to enter the 21st century. 
By the year 2000, less than 35 years from 
now, the population of this country will 
be considerably more than one-third of 
a billion. We have weighty problems in 
transportation to solve today, but many 
more to solve tomorrow. A nation 
which will add 160 million more people 
in 35 years must look beyond contempo- 
rary problems to the welfare and happi- 
ness of its children. 

At the same time, the bill is conserva- 
tive, preserving the status quo in certain 
important essentials. By this I mean 
that we provide explicit safeguards to 
protect the rights of parties in adminis- 
trative and judicial proceedings and in 
every other respect now guaranteed by 
law; and we reaffirm congressional pre- 
rogatives in relation to the executive. We 
want progress in transportation and a 
vigorous Government champion of trans- 
portation in the new Secretary of the 
Department, but we also want every par- 
ty at interest to have his day in court, so 
to speak—to have every procedural 
right and privilege he enjoyed before. 

A section-by-section analysis of the 
bill will be found in the report, beginning 
at page 29. Let me run through briefly, 
in broad terms, the essential features of 
H.R. 15963. I will follow the sequence 
elaborated in more detail in the com- 
mittee report, beginning at page 7. 

First. It brings together in one De- 
partment major transportation agencies 
but avoids rigid consolidation. Trans- 
ferred to the new Department are the 
major transportation agencies: Federal 
Aviation Agency, Bureau of Public Roads, 
Coast Guard, Maritime Administration, 
Office of the Under Secretary of Com- 
merce for Transportation, and the safety 
functions of the Civil Aeronautics Board 
and the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion, Other agencies, such as the Alaska 
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Railroad and the Inland Waterways 
Corporation, will be transferred later by 
Executive order. Of course, every Fed- 
eral department or agency has trans- 
portation activities of one kind or an- 
other. It was not our purpose to have 
a highly rigid, overcentralized consolida- 
tion of all transportation activities in the 
Government. Where transportation ac- 
tivities are mere adjuncts of agency mis- 
sions, they are left where they are. Only 
the major civil—nonregulatory—agen- 
cies in transportation are included. 

Second. The organizational identity of 
the major transportation modes is as- 
sured. Rather than leave all internal or- 
ganization to the Secretary's decision, we 
provide for major organizational com- 
ponents in air, highway, maritime, and 
rail transportation. Each of these four 
administrations will have a Federal ad- 
ministrator, appointed by the President 
and confirmed by the Senate. The Coast 
Guard will be a separate entity within 
the new Department. 

Third. Emphasis is given to the con- 
tinuity of operations. There is language 
in the bill which enjoins the Secretary 
to consider fully the need for operational 
continuity of the functions transferred, 
as well as the need for effective and safe 
transportation systems for national de- 
fense. We expect that, by and large, the 
agencies and functions to be transferred 
will go over with their existing personnel 
and resources. Of course, as the new De- 
partment becomes established, we expect 
that many opportunities for economy 
and efficiency will emerge. 

Fourth. The transportation regulatory 
agencies remain independent. The eco- 
nomic regulatory functions of the ICC, 
CAB, FMC, and the FPC are not ab- 
sorbed by the new Department. The only 
things detached from the regulatory 
agencies, as in the case of the CAB and 
ICC, are safety and accident investiga- 
tion functions, which are transferred to 
the new Department. Indeed, a big fea- 
ture of the new Department is the em- 
phasis on safety in transportation, as I 
shall mention in a moment. 

Fifth. Car service functions stay in 
the Interstate Commerce Commission. 
We heard strong opposing arguments as 
to whether car service functions should 
remain in the ICC or go to the new De- 
partment. In the sense that they are 
administrative or operating functions, 
they could have been assigned properly 
to the new Department. At the same 
time, they do have a bearing on the eco- 
nomics of railroad operations, which 
makes a case for keeping them joined 
with the regulatory functions. The com- 
mittee decision at this point in time was 
to let these functions remain in the ICC, 
together with the responsibilities for fix- 
ing demurrage and per diem charges. 
Rather than split these functions up, as 
the bill originally provided, we thought 
it best to leave the bundle together in its 
old home, the ICC. Future experience 
possibly may dictate a transfer. 

Sixth. The Department of Defense’s 
transportation resources are excluded 
from the new Department. The Depart- 
ment of Defense has, of course, great re- 
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sources in transportation and none of 
these resources, nor the responsibilities 
for their procurement, deployment, or 
use are transferred to the new Depart- 
ment. Nor will the Secretary of Trans- 
portation control design features of civil 
transportation required for defense. We 
do expect, as the bill provides, that there 
will be close consultation between the 
Secretary of Transportation and the Sec- 
retary of Defense, and indeed, close 
consultation with all agencies having 
transportation requirements. The bill 
requires such consultation and also au- 
thorizes the Secretary to draw upon the 
military services for personnel assistance 
in discharging his many technical du- 
ties. The only actual transfers from the 
defense sector are certain minor func- 
tions of the Army Corps of Engineers, 
more related to civil than to military 
transportation affairs. 

Seventh. Special attention is given to 
safety functions and the development of 
techniques and measures for accident 
prevention. The bill creates, as you 
know, a National Transportation Safety 
Board, which is an independent entity 
within the Department. We give it im- 
portant duties and responsibilities be- 
yond those provided in the original bill. 
The Board not only will determine the 
cause of accidents and hear appeals of 
certain kinds, but will be empowered to 
conduct special studies, require specific 
investigations, have participants in acci- 
dent investigations, require reports, make 
recommendations to the Secretary, and 
report annually to the Congress. We en- 
visage the National Transportation 
Safety Board as a key agency for ener- 
gizing the departmental offices and agen- 
cies engaged in accident investigation 
and prevention work. The bulk of the 
routine accident investigation, as well as 
research in safety techniques and meas- 
ures, will continue to be done by the 
four administrations provided in the bill 
for air, highway, rail, and water trans- 
portation. 

Eighth. Organizational arrangements 
are made to preserve the pattern of air 
accident investigations. Since aviation 
presented a somewhat special case, it was 
necessary to create an additional entity 
within the Department—the Office of Ac- 
cident Investigation, independent of the 
FAA. Unless such an office were created, 
either the FAA would be required to in- 
vestigate all accidents, which Govern- 
ment and industry do not sanction; or 
else the accident investigation role would 
have to be transferred to the National 
Transportation Safety Board, which then 
might be dominated by aviation concerns 
to the exclusion of other safety matters. 

The Office of Accident Investigation, 
in essence, absorbs the CAB’s Bureau of 
Safety, which will continue to investigate 
fatal or large aircraft accidents, leaving 
investigation of nonfatal accidents in- 
volving smaller planes to the Federal 
Aviation Administration. Determination 
of probable cause of air accidents would 
be made by the National Transportation 
Safety Board, much as the CAB does now. 

Ninth. A staff secretariat is provided 
to insure full attention to matters which 
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cut across all modes of transportation. 
The bill provides for the Secretary to 
head the Department, an Under Secre- 
tary, four Assistant Secretaries, a Gen- 
eral Counsel, and an Assistant Secretary 
for Administration. All these officials, 
except for the Assistant Secretary for 
Administration, would require Senate 
confirmation as well as Presidential ap- 
pointment. In keeping with reorganiza- 
tion measures of this nature, and to af- 
ford the Secretary flexibility in deploying 
his staff resources to deal with important 
or emergent problems, the bill does not 
tie down the functions of the secretariat 
by specific statutory language. However, 
the committee expects that the Assistant 
Secretaries will be charged with staff 
areas of responsibility of crucial impor- 
tance to transportation. 

A case in point is research and develop- 
ment. While the modal operating agen- 
cies will be responsible for research and 
development in their respective areas, an 
Assistant Secretary can be instrumental 
in coordinating their research efforts, in 
stimulating new areas of research, and 
in making sure there no serious gaps or 
omissions. The committee anticipates 
that there will be an Assistant Secretary 
for Research and Development, whose 
concerns will be departmentwide and 
intermodal. 

Tenth. Federal investment standards 
will be developed for balanced progress 
in transportation. The Secretary of 
Transportation would be required to de- 
velop standards and criteria, subject to 
Presidential approval, to be used in the 
formulation and economic evaluation of 
proposals for the investment of Federal 
funds in transportation facilities or 
equipment. This is the famous section 
which was so much in dispute during 
the hearings on the bill. 

To allay many concerns, we have nar- 
rowed the Secretary’s responsibility in 
formulating investment standards, ex- 
cluding such matters as water resource 
projects and grant-in-aid programs. 
These exemptions make it clear, for ex- 
ample, that Corps of Engineers projects 
or highway projects financed by the 
highway trust fund, will not be affected. 
Of course, the President, in exercising his 
own constitutional and statutory respon- 
sibilities in this field, will be able to call, 
without restraint, upon the Secretary 
for advice and recommendations. 

To reaffim congressional prerogatives, 
the committee has written language into 
the bill which makes it clear that any 
standards prescribed by the Congress it- 
self in existing or future acts must be 
observed by the Secretary in developing 
standards and criteria for economic 
evaluation of transportation proposals 
and projects. And to remove any doubt 
on that score, the bill provides, one, that 
the Secretary cannot promulgate invest- 
ment standards or criteria contrary to or 
inconsistent with acts of Congress re- 
lating to this subject, and two, that 
the standards and criteria must be con- 
sistent with national transportation 
policies. The Secretary is enjoined from 
adopting or revising a national trans- 
portation policy without apropriate ac- 
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tion by the Congress. Finally, the Sec- 
retary must give public notice with time 
for presentation of views, and coinci- 
dentally time for review by congressional 
committees, before he can even submit 
standards and criteria for Presidential 
approval. 

Eleven. Existing procedural rights and 
privileges are safeguarded. As I have 
already mentioned, the committee has 
taken pains to insure that all procedural 
rights and privileges authorized in exist- 
ing law are carried over to the new De- 
partment. There is no loss or diminu- 
tion of procedural safeguards, and all 
permissible channels for administrative 
or judicial proceedings are kept unim- 
peded. Any orders or actions of the 
Secretary or of the National Transpor- 
tation Safety Board are subject to ju- 
dicial review to the same extent and in 
the same manner as they would have 
been in the departments or agencies 
from which the functions are trans- 
ferred. Statutory requirements relating 
to notice, hearings, actions upon the 
record, or administrative review, apply 
to the new Department. All orders, con- 
tracts, rules and regulations lawfully 
issued before the reorganization, and all 
proceedings, continue in effect after the 
reorganization, until they have run their 
course or have been changed or termi- 
nated by appropriate procedures. 

Twelve. Certain important transpor- 
tation matters are left open for future 
organizational decision. A case in point 
is urban mass transportation. The 
Congress by a recent enactment has as- 
signed Federal functions in this impor- 
tant area to the Department of Housing 
and Urban Development, which is itself 
a new and still developing Department. 
To shift urban mass transportation re- 
sponsibilities from one new Department 
to another, at this early stage, would 
only delay the program. More expe- 
rience is necessary to decide intelligently 
whether urban mass transportation, 
which is intimately bound up with other 
problems of community growth and de- 
velopment, more logically belongs in 
HUD or DOT. 

The President has said he intends, 
upon the creation of the Department of 
Transportation, to ask the heads of the 
two Departments concerned to study and 
report within 1 year on a logical and 
efficient organization of urban mass 
transportation functions. It may well 
be that these functions will be lodged in 
the new Department. The committee 
considers that the President’s proposed 
course is reasonable and that the final 
organizational decision on urban mass 
transportation should be deferred. 

In conclusion, I will say again that the 
Department of Transportation is not a 
panacea for the transportation ills of the 
Nation. It will, however, set the frame- 
work for a concerted and comprehensive 
attack on the many transportation prob- 
lems that must be solved. Our commit- 
tee has worked long and hard to develop 
a good bill, a reasonable bill, one I be- 
lieve all Members of the Congress, all 
agencies, and all organizations in the 
transportation field can legitimately sup- 
port. Indeed, we have letters in support 
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of the new Department from the Trans- 
portation Association of America, the 
American Railroad Association, and 
other organizations. There are still a 
few who have reservations on one point 
or another, but I hope that in the in- 
terests of the whole country they will 
submerge their differences and join with 
us to help make the new Department a 
reality, and after it is created, to help 
make it work well. 

We need to make it work if this coun- 
try is to prosper and grow and to move 
its people and its goods from place to 
place with safety and convenience, with 
economy and efficiency. Transportation 
ties together the Nation, extending its 
frontiers, connecting its communities, 
enlarging the opportunities and horizons 
of its people. As stated so aptly in Presi- 
dent Johnson’s message: 

In a Nation that spans a continent, trans- 
portation is the web of union, 
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Listed below are the major programs and 
functions of the organizations portrayed on 
the attached organization chart of the De- 
partment of Transportation. (Some minor 
functions are not listed pending establish- 
ment of the Department and final decision at 
that time.) 

Federal Highway Administration will per- 
form the following functions transferred 
from Bureau of Public Roads (truck safety 
from Interstate Commerce Commission) : 

a. Maintain the schedule for the comple- 
tion of the Interstate System. 

b. Carry out the Federal-aid primary and 
secondary system, 

c. Highway safety activities (will also in- 
clude the new Traffic Safety Act responsi- 
bilities) . 

d. Study future highway needs. 

e. Implement the Highway Beautification 
Act of 1965. 

f. Continue construction of the Appalachia 
development highway system. 

Federal Maritime Administration will per- 
form the following functions transferred 
from Maritime Administration, now in De- 
partment of Commerce: 

a. Subsidy of U.S. ship construction and 
operation, ship construction loan, and mort- 
gage guarantees. 

b. Operate ships in emergencies, 

c. Promote use of U.S.-flag liners. 

d. Provide technical and research and de- 
velopment services. 

e. Preserve the merchant reserve fleet. 

f. Train cadets to become merchant marine 
Officers and assist State academies. 

Federal Aviation Administration will per- 
form the following functions transferred 
from the Federal Aviation Agency: 

a. Control navigable airspace, and regulate 
both civil and military operations in the in- 
terest of safety and efficiency for both. 

b. Operate a common system of air traffic 
control and navigation for both civil and 
military aircraft. 

c. Conduct research and development for 
air navigation facilities, and their installa- 
tion and operation. 

d. Register civil aircraft. 

e. Federal-aid airports program. 

f. Civil supersonic transport program. 

Federal Railroad Administration will per- 
form the following functions: 

a. High-speed Ground Transportation pro- 
grams (from Commerce Department). 

b. Promote safety of employees and travel- 
ers on railroads (from ICC). 

c. Inspection of locomotives, signal sys- 
tems, and train brakes (from ICC). 
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U.S. Coast Guard will continue in the new 
Department essentially as at present and be 
responsible for: 

a. Search and rescue operations. 

b. Merchant marine safety. 

o. Military readiness for time of emer- 
gency or war. 

d. Aids to navigation for marine commerce. 

e. Port. security program. 

f. Icebreaking. 

g. Enforce or assist in enforcement of 
Federal laws. 

Office of Accident Investigation will per- 
form the following functions transferred 
from Bureau of Safety (CAB): 

a. Investigation of major accidents involv- 
ing civil aircraft occurring in the U.S. and its 
territories. 

b. Such other major transportation acci- 
dents as may be directed by the Secretary. 

National Transportation Safety Board will 
perform the following functions: 

a. Determination of cause or probable 
cause of transportation accidents and re- 
porting the facts, conditions and circum- 
stances relating to such accidents (from 
CAB, Coast Guard, ICC), 

b. Reviewing, on appeal, the suspension, 
amendment, modification, revocation, or 
denial of safety certificates issues by the Sec- 
retary (from CAB, Coast Guard). 

Assistant Secretaries. The Assistant Secre- 
taries will be available for assignments which 
cut across departmental programs and re- 
quire officials of Assistant Secretary status. 
The Assistant Secretaries could be used by 
the Secretary in such matters as the follow- 
ing: 

a. Long-range planning and policy devel- 
opment, 

b. Transportation technology and re- 
search. 

c. Public and congressional relations. 

d. Interagency and intergovernmental af- 
fairs. 

e. International transportation affairs. 

f. Transportation safety. 

Assistant Secretary for Administration. 

a. Principal adviser for managerial and ad- 
ministrative matters. 

b. Supervise administrative offices which 
are established at the departmental level, 
i.e. personnel, audits, administrative sery- 
ices, etc. 

General Counsel 

a. Legal adviser to the Secretary on all 
matters pertaining to transportation. 

b. Chief legal officer of the Department. 
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Method of calculation of assistance to the 
merchant marine for fiscal year 1966 
[In millions of dollars] 
I, DIRECT ASSISTANCE 
Operating subsidies (new obligational 

authority for 1966 as shown in 1967 

Budget of United States (appendix, 

Dh SDD Devers wpa pela cams is echoes aero 
Construction subsidies (new obliga- 

tional authority for 1966 as shown in 

1967 Budget of United States (ap- 

% ͤ——᷑̃ Ü ͤ— 
Cargo’ preference 

(a) Military and Eximbank costs 
estimated at $70 million. The rates for 
these cargoes are negotiated. We have 
developed a crude estimate of $70 mil- 
lion, of which approximately 90 per- 
cent is military. 

(b) Public Law 480 and AID cargoes. 
Cost to the United States of shipment 
of 50 percent of Public Law 480 cargoes 
on U.S. ships amounts to $85 million in 
fiscal year 1966. These are shipping 
costs under titles I and IV net of reim- 
bursement in foreign currency at rates 
if cargoes had been carried in foreign 
ships 
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Method of calculation of assistance to the 
merchant marine for fiscal year 1966—Con. 


[In millions of dollars] 
I. DIRECT ASSISTANCE 


Excess costs for the AID program 
were estimated at $5 million. Updated 
1966 data indicate that the AID costs 
amounted to $15 million which 
would increase the total cargo pref- 
erence cost to 6170 million. 


(a) Free medical care (estimated 
share for Merchant Marine of 
the total Public Health Service 
costs for seamen’s medical care, 
including fishing industry, of 
$23.4 million) ~.-....-...-...-- 

(b) Merchant marine training: 

(1) Merchant Marine Acad- 
emy—1966 appropriation 
was nearly $4 million 
(1967 budget, appendix, 
p. 260 

(2) State marine schools—1966 
(1967 budget, appendix, 
Fenn see. 

(c) Research and development (1966 

obligations (1967 budget appendix, 
p. 258) ) 
(d) Administration (administrative ex- 
pense portion of the 1966 appropria- 
tion for salaries and expenses (1967 
budget appendix, p. 254) 2 


II, INDIRECT ASSISTANCE 
Cabotage* differential 


The cabotage provisions of law re- 
strict the carriage of coastal and inter- 
coastal domestic waterborne cargo to 
U.S. ships. As in the case of foreign 
trade, U.S.-flag shipping costs are sub- 
stantially higher than foreign-flag 
costs. The protection given U.S. ship- 
ping in the domestic trades therefore 
provides a subsidy just as surely as do 
the explicit subsidies paid in foreign 
trade. The only difference is that the 
foreign trade subsidies are paid by the 
taxpayer while the cabotage subsidies 
are paid by the consumer. 

(Nore—This calculation is conserva- 
tive insofar as it omits the implicit 
subsidy which is involved in the re- 
quirement that all ships in the domestic 
trades be built in U.S. yards.) 

Cabotage allows operators to set 
higher rates on domestic cargo than 
would otherwise be the case. This dif- 
ferential has been estimated as though 
it were the equivalent of operating sub- 
sidies provided ships in competition 
with foreign operators. Estimate is on 
the basis of approximately 100 ships 
at $500,000 annual rate ($50 million) 
and 200 tankers at 5/6 of this rate, to 
account for smaller crews ($85 million). 
Tax advantages and mortgage insur- 

ance 


(a) Without ship mortgage insur- 
ance, borrowers would pay higher 
interest rates. Estimated at one addi- 
tional percentage point, this would 
amount to $4.2 million on $421 mil- 
lion of outstanding mortgage balances 
and commitments as of June 30, 1965. 

(b) Tax deferrals are granted for 
certain funds deposited in capital or 
special reserve funds. Estimated that 
these deferrals in 1966 amounted to $11 
million of a total of $80 million depos- 
ited in or earned by these funds. 


*Cabotage here means the restriction of 
transportation of goods between U.S. ports, 
to U.S. ships. Hence there is no foreign 
competition and transportation charges are 
higher. The difference is eventually paid 
by the U.S. consumer. 
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Statement showing the estimated operating 
differential subsidy payable and the con- 
struction differential subsidy payable from 
inception of the 1936 act, by years and 
cumulative to date 


Un thousands of dollars] 


Construction sub- 
sidy (B) 


Operating subsidy 

050 
Cumu- 

Payable | lative to 
date 


SSS 


SERINE RR 


S888 8888888888888 888 8888 


2 
8888888338888 8888888885 


FF»—;:rfn 


g 


Oredit resulting from an adjustment reducing subsidy 
paid on 88 United ior te 


Note.—Operating subsidies and construction subsidies 
are shown above on a calendar year and fiscal 28 basis, 
respectively, since this is the manner in which evens 
accounts are maintained for record purposes. The 
struction subsidies also include reconstruction subsidies 
for Ly ei 1955 through 1965 amounting to about 


„100. 


APPENDIX D 
DEPARTMENT OF TRANSPORTATION 
Secretary. 
Under Secretary. 
Office of Accident Investigation. 
General Counsel. 
Assistant Secretary for Administration. 
Assistant Secretary. 
National Transportation Safety Board. 
Assistant Secretary. 
Assistant Secretary. 
Assistant Secretary. 
OPERATING AGENCIES 
Federal Railroad Administration. 
Federal Highway Administration. 
Federal Maritime Administration. 
Federal Aviation Administration. 
Coast Guard. 


Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr, Speaker, shortly 
within the next couple of days, we will 
be facing a bill to establish a new De- 
partment of Transportation. One of the 
principal, if not the most controversial 
areas in this bill is whether we shall have, 
as part of the Department of Transporta- 
tion, the Maritime Administration along 
with the Highway Administration, the 
Railroad Administration, the Federal 
Aviation Administration and the Coast 
Guard, or whether it shall be stricken 
from the bill. I understand the Repub- 
lican policy committee has taken a posi- 
tion to strike this from the bill along with 
other amendments which they will offer. 

I want to speak at this time on the 
principle of why the Maritime Adminis- 
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tration should be placed in the Depart- 

ment of Transportation. 

WHY THE MARITIME ADMINISTRATION SHOULD 
BE PLACED IN THE DEPARTMENT OF TRANS- 
PORTATION 
My State of California has three major 

harbor cities and a number of smaller 
ports. The three major cities handle 
more than 72 million tons of cargo a year. 
So we are talking about a maritime in- 
terest in California which is probably 
second to no other State than New York 
in tonnage. The three major harbor 
cities are Los Angeles, San Francisco, 
and San Diego. Los Angeles ranks third 
in U.S. harbor cities. 

For 24 years in the House I have voted 
for and supported merchant marine leg- 
islation and appropriations. 

So, I do not speak today as an oppo- 
nent to an adequate, efficient U.S. mer- 
chant marine for transportation in times 
of peace and war. 

I believe that the shipping interests 
and the maritime unions are making a 
colossal blunder in their desperation over 
the present deplorable state of their sick 
industry. 

Why isit sick? It is sick because free 
enterprise in the United States cannot 
meet foreign competition. It has not 
been able to meet competition even after 
receiving hundreds of millions of dollars 
in Federal subsidies. Any Member who 
has studied this problem must come to 
two conclusions: 

First. The U.S. merchant marine is a 
sick industry. 

Second. On a free-enterprise basis it 
cannot meet foreign competition. 

Then, if that Member is honest, he will 
admit that such shipping as we have now 
in the U.S. merchant marine depends, 
and has depended for the past 30 years, 
on direct and indirect Federal subsidies 
that have totaled almost $3 billion since 
World War I. 

The calculation of Federal assistance, 
direct and indirect, totaled $673 million 
for the fiscal year 1966. 

These figures are from the Bureau of 
the Budget. 

The breakdown was: 

Direct subsidies—$482 million. 

Indirect assistance—$191 million. 

Now let me make it very clear at this 
point that the merchant marine has not 
been the only transportation mode which 
has been subsidized by the Federal Gov- 
ernment. 

Railroads, highway transportation, 
and air transportation modes have re- 
ceived billions in subsidies, direct and 
indirect. 

We all remember that every other sec- 
tion of public land was given to railroads 
along with thousands of miles of right-of- 
way. 

We are now engaged in a 10-year pro- 
gram costing $50 billion in Federal sub- 
sidies for highways for the benefit of 
private and commercial automotive 
transportation. 

The Federal Government has spent bil- 
lions in the development of airplane en- 
gines and airframes for national defense 
purposes primarily, but the benefits of 
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this technology have been presented on a 
silver platter to commerial airlines. In 
addition, we have given hundreds of mil- 
lions in direct subsidies to the airlines 
through airmail, airport construction, 
and the operation of FAA facilities. As 
a matter of fact, the FAA operation is 
costing the taxpayers $750 million per 
year. Now to be deducted from that 
amount is the figure of $200 million, 
which comes back as a result of taxes on 
the airline tickets and other deductible 
income that the Government receives. 
So that leaves a taxpayer subsidy of $550 
million for the operation of the airport 
facilities and the subsidies to air traffic 
pattern controls, feeder lines, and so 
forth. 

So let no one point the subsidy finger 
at maritime subsidies without consider- 
ing the comparative subsidies of rail, 
highway, and aviation. 

Let me emphasize that I am not fight- 
ing these maritime subsidies which, as I 
have said, have totaled over $3 billion 
since World War II, including $673 mil- 
lion in fiscal year 1966. 

Maybe it should have been $10 billion 
instead of $3 billion. I am not passing 
judgment on it. 

Various Presidents, various Congresses 
had the opportunity to double, treble, or 
quadruple that amount. 

But they did not. 

What this President, this Congress, 
and future Presidents and Congresses in 
the next 30 years will do, I do not know. 
But this I do know—and I want to get 
this point over very clearly, if I may— 
the retention of the Maritime Adminis- 
tration in the Department of Commerce, 
or its establishment in the Department of 
Transportation, or its establishment as 
an independent agency will not guaran- 
tee a magic cure for this sick industry. 

It is going to take more than placement 
in Government structure. 

It is going to take the combined action 
of the Congress and the executive branch 
to develop and fund a national transpor- 
tation policy which will include within it 
a great and dynamic shipping policy 
based on national need and national 
security. 

Until that policy is established and im- 
plemented by Congress and the executive 
branch, the placement of the Maritime 
Administration in the structure of Gov- 
ernment does not and will not be the 
magic cure-all solution. 

Mr. JONAS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr, HOLIFIELD. Iam happy to yield 
to the gentleman from North Carolina. 

Mr. JONAS. I will strike this if the 
gentleman does not want it to come in 
the middle of his remarks. 

I meant to ask the gentleman to yield 
when he was talking about the airline 
subsidies. I was just afraid that the 
Recorp would not show the trunkline 
airlines today are off subsidy. The only 
subsidies we are paying now are to the 
feeder lines. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. The gentleman is 
correct. Currently that is the situation. 
However, in years gone by there have 
been direct subsidies running into hun- 
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dreds of millions of dollars paid to the 
regularly scheduled airlines, as the gen- 
tleman knows. 

Mr. JONAS. That is correct. I am 
not commenting on that. I know the 
gentleman is not attacking that particu- 
lar subject. But I did think the RECORD 
ought to show it, because we have had a 
lot of discussion in the last 2 days or 2 
weeks about airlines. 

I have been surprised that many peo- 
ple did not know these airlines were off 
subsidy and have not been receiving a 
subsidy for several years. The feeder 
lines are hoping to get into a financial 
condition to get off subsidy also. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. That is correct. I 
am glad the gentleman has brought out 
the point. 

The gentleman will also agree with 
me that Federal funds have financed bil- 
lions of dollars worth of research and 
development for airplane engines and 
airframes for our national defense, which 
were immediately made available to the 
commercial industry without investment 
on their part. Is that not correct? 

Mr. JONAS. That is correct. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. I am not trying to 
portray anything here except the exact 
facts. When people point the finger of 
subsidy at the merchant marine I want 
them to know they can also point the 
finger of the subsidy charge against the 
railroads and against aviation as well as 
shipping, and against highway trans- 
portation, because every contribution 
which the Federal Government makes to 
the great roads system we are building 
goes to private users of the highways as 
well as commercial users. 

I am also aware, of course, that 
gasoline tax money comes back in to de- 
fray some of that subsidy over the years. 

Mr. JONAS. The gentleman is quite 
correct. I will agree that many of our 
activities are being subsidized today. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. I hope the gentle- 
man will read my remarks carefully to- 
morrow. 

The purpose of my remarks today is to 
point out that the placement of the Mari- 
time Administration where it is, in the 
Department of Commerce—which, of 
course, is a department with many in- 
terests—or as an independent agency will 
not solve the problem. 

Neither will it be solved completely by 
putting the Maritime Administration in 
the Department of Transportation, but 
by putting it in the Department of 
Transportation we will upgrade it from 
its present isolated position in the De- 
partment of Commerce, since it will be 
with the other modes of transportation 
in the department of government in- 
volved, with a direct line to the Cabinet 
Secretary to plead its case with the re- 
spective committees of the Congress, and 
with a direct line to the President. 

This is the point I hope to get over to- 
day. I recognize there has been a tre- 
mendous amount of pressure put on 
Members of Congress. I have had it put 
on me. I come from a State which has 
a tremendous maritime business. I know 
what the unions are doing. I know the 
pressure they are putting on. 
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I say to the maritime unions that they 
are standing in their own light in re- 
sisting the moving of the Maritime Ad- 
ministration out of a relatively unre- 
lated Department, the Department of 
Commerce, which has many interests, 
and putting it into the one department 
with the only purpose of improving 
modes of transportation and coordinat- 
ing all modes of transportation so that 
this Nation can have a really coordi- 
nated national transportation policy, 
something which it has never before had. 
Transportation modes have grown up 
piecemeal. It is time to put all modes 
together in one Cabinet-level Depart- 
ment. 

The transportation industry amounts 
to about 20 percent of our gross national 
product. I suppose there are many hun- 
dreds of thousands or even millions of 
people hired in the various ramifications 
of transportation. 

In fact, it ranks as fourth in impor- 
tance from the standpoint of funding— 
moneys, subsidies, and capital invest- 
ment. It ranks fourth among all the 
departments, of the 12 departments 
which would be Cabinet-level Depart- 
ments. 

I say to my friends who seek a more 
dynamic merchant marine, and I seek 
that same objective, that the key to prog- 
ress lies not in an isolated placement nor 
in an isolated fight for one mode of 
transportation. 

It lies rather in the overall attention 
to transportation on land, air, and sea 
which a Department of Transportation 
is charged in H.R. 15963 to promote 
and develop. 

It lies in the purpose of this bill and 
the charge of responsibility which this 
Congress will place on the new Cabinet- 
level Secretary and his staff. 

Listen to the declaration of purpose 
in this bill. It is the mandate of duty 
and responsibility which Congress places 
upon the Secretary of Transportation: 

DECLARATION OF PURPOSE 

Sec. 2. The Congress hereby declares that 
the general welfare, the economic growth 
and stability of the Nation and its security 
require the development and implementa- 
tion of national transportation policies and 
programs conducive to the provisions of fast, 
safe, efficient, and convenient transportation 
at the lowest cost consistent therewith and 
with other national objectives, including the 
efficient utilization and conservation of the 
Nation’s resources. 

The Congress therefore finds that the es- 
tablishment of a Department of Transporta- 
tion is necessary in the public interest and 
to assure the coordinated, effective admin- 
istration of the transportation programs of 
the Federal Government; to facilitate the 
development and improvement of coordi- 
nated transportation service, to be provided 
by private enterprise to the maximum extent 
feasible; to encourage cooperation of Fed- 
eral, State, and local governments, carriers, 
labor, and other interested parties toward 
the achievement of national transportation 
objectives; to stimulate tehcnological ad- 
vances in transportation; to provide general 
leadership in the identification and solution 
of transportation problems; and to develop 
and recommend national transportation 
policies and programs to accomplish these 
objectives with full and appropriate con- 
sideration of the needs of the public, users, 
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carriers, industry, labor, and the national 
defense, 


Now let me say to my friends who have 
been attracted by the proposition that 
the ills of the maritime industry will be 
cured by creating an independent agency. 

Do not fall into the trap of isolation. 

You cannot solve your problems in an 
isolated, fragmented position. 

Fragmentation of transportation is op- 
posed by the President, the Bureau of 
the Budget, the Secretary of Commerce, 
the Department of Army, Corps of En- 
gineers, Federal Maritime Administra- 
tion, the Association of American Rail- 
roads, American Trucking Associations, 
Inc., National Brotherhood of Teamsters, 
the United States Chamber of Commerce, 
National Freight Traffic Association, 
Transportation Association of America, 
Airport Operators Council, New England 
Council—organization of five New Eng- 
land States—American Waterway Op- 
erators—Inland Waterway—National 
Defense Transportation Association, 
Grocery Manufacturers Association and 
many other groups—all of these entities 
have testified in favor of most of the 
provisions of this bill. 

It is my sincere judgment that the 
merchant marine has a better chance to 
win more chips in the game where the 
chips are being distributed than by 
playing solitaire in a side room. 

I say that as a friend of the merchant 
marine industry. 

I hope that the friends of the mer- 
chant marine program will keep this 
fact in mind. Independent agencies— 
and listen to this—independent agencies 
have no preferred position in the budget 
process. All funding proposals are ad- 
justed to the final level of total expen- 
ditures in the fiscal year budget. That 
budget, which is sent to the Congress, 
has been approved by the President. 
The Congress can exceed the President’s 
budget level, but it cannot force the 
President to expend the funds. 

Now I want to pose this question to the 
friends of a dynamic merchant marine 
program. I hope they will read my re- 
marks and I hope they will think about 
it before this bill comes to the floor. Do 
you really believe that the merchant ma- 
rine industry will fare better standing off 
by itself in a corner? Or will it fare 
better as a coequal administration in 
this great new Department of Transpor- 
tation? That is where the Secretary 
wants it. That is where the Budget Bu- 
reau wants it. That is where the Presi- 
dent wants it. 

That is where more attention will be 
given to transportation problems—Cab- 
inet-level attention—not an admin- 
instrator down below on a subprestige 
level. That is where the chips are going 
to be. The Secretary of Transportation 
will be the President's principal adviser 
on all major transportation policies, 
Will the President listen more closely to 
his principal adviser, a member of his 
Cabinet, or to the administrator of a 
relatively small, independent agency? 
The answer is obvious. We in the Con- 
gress should not delude ourselves. I 
know that there has been strong pres- 
sure exerted. I have felt that pressure, 
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too, even to the point of a threat to de- 
feat me in the coming election. But 
what we are trying to do today is to build 
for the future of the people of the United 
States. We are looking forward to a 
growth in population by the year 2000 
from 195 million today to 362 million 
people. We are going to have to move 
those people and we are going to have to 
move the goods that they use. We are 
going to have to take care of the traffic 
congestion on the land, in the air and on 
the water. 

We are trying to lay the groundwork, 
the organization to develop national 
transportation policies and programs 
which will deal with the staggering prob- 
lems ahead. 

The Department of Transportation is 
in the mainstream of transportation 
progress. 

No part of the industry will prosper by 
complaining from the sidelines, by stand- 
ing aside and trying to go it alone. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr, HOLIFIELD, I will yield to the 
pn e Speaker, from Massachu- 
setts. 

Mr. McCORMACK. The gentleman 
made a very amazing statement a few 
minutes ago that he had been threatened 
by defeat. I understand the gentleman 
from California [Mr. HOLIFIELD], and 
two other Members, because of the exer- 
cise of their judgment and their con- 
science in connection with this bill, have 
been threatened with defeat. Is that 
correct? 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. That is correct. 

Mr. McCORMACK. I do not want to 
put the name of the labor leader in at 
this time who made the threat, but I 
suggest that he had better reconsider 
that. He had better realize the impli- 
cations of what he said in threatening 
anybody in public life. It is one thing 
to try to convince people by logic and 
argument. It is another thing to 
threaten them, no matter who they are, 
whether in the field of labor or manage- 
ment or any other field. As one whose 
progressiveness has been consistent for 
38 years in this House, as one who is 
Speaker, it is my duty, I feel, to express 
my resentment of threats against any- 
one, against any Member. I strongly 
suggest to this particular gentleman that 
he reconsider the threat. I hope he made 
it emotionally, but I suggest that he re- 
consider the threat. While he might dis- 
agree with the gentleman from Califor- 
nia [Mr. HOLIFIELD], and the other two 
Members, whose names I will not men- 
tion now, he should disagree without be- 
ing disagreeable. He certainly should 
realize the significant implications and 
the result of what he said. I hope what 
he said was emotional and I hope that 
the few remarks I make on this occasion 
might cause him to pause and to realize 
that the remarks he made were intem- 
perate and emotional and did not rep- 
resent the settled feelings of his mind. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. I thank the distin- 
guished Speaker for his remarks. 

Mr. Speaker, I alluded to this rather 
casually, because, of course, as many 
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other Members of Congress have experi- 
enced, we have all had threats to defeat 
us in the forthcoming election. 

And, Mr. Speaker, I might say that 
these threats kind of run off my back 
like rain off the back of a duck. I do not 
pay a great deal of attention to them. 

Of course, Mr. Speaker, this statement 
was an emotional statement. This en- 
tire problem of Maritime Administration 
location is in the field of emotion. It is 
no longer logical. It is emotional. It is 
a desperate expedient to try to solve a 
problem in transportation in the mari- 
time industry which is caused by a com- 
plete lack of ability to compete economic- 
ally with foreign shippers even when our 
ships are subsidized up to 50 percent and 
the operation of those ships are sub- 
sidized to the extent of 75 percent, and 
when there are various other indirect 
subsidies such as insurance, cabotage, 
training of seamen, and other factors in- 
volved, Public Law 480 under which we 
ship grains to foreign countries in Amer- 
ican ship bottoms imposed a Federal sub- 
sidy of $75 million on our wheat ship- 
ments. 

Mr. Speaker, all of those things exist. 
It builds up to a cost of shipping position 
which is not competitive with foreign 
competitors and, therefore, has to be sub- 
sidized by the American taxpayer if we 
operate our ships. 

Mr. Speaker, I am not thinking about 
so much of the problem as to whether we 
should have a merchant marine or not. 
I subscribe to the policy that we should 
have a merchant marine and I subscribe 
to the policy that we should have a sub- 
sidized merchant marine. 

Mr. Speaker, the point I am making 
and to which I address myself today is 
how do we reach our goal of a dynamic 
merchant marine? Do we reach it 
through conferences held in the side 
room or do we get into the mainstream 
of transportation, where the attention of 
a Cabinet-level officer will be devoted to 
their problem? 

By the way, Mr. Speaker, the Secre- 
tary of this new Department is charged 
with wide transportation responsibilities, 
and let me read to the Members of the 
House the provisions contained in this 
legislation. 

Mr. Speaker, I read as follows from 
the declaration of purpose of this leg- 
islation: 

Sec. 2. The Congress hereby declares that 
the general welfare, the economic growth 
and stability of the Nation and its security 
require the development and implementa- 
tion of national transportation policies and 
programs conducive to the provision of fast, 
safe, efficient, and convenient transportation 
at the lowest cost consistent therewith and 
with other objectives— 


It does not have to be competitive. 
We may have other national objectives 
that are overriding; and, of course, this 
has been the claim of those who have 
supported a dynamic merchant ma- 
rine— 
including the efficient utilization and con- 
servation of the Nation’s resources. 

The Congress therefore finds that the 
establishment of a Department of Transpor- 
tation is necessary in the public interest and 
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to assure the coordinated, effective adminis- 
tration of the transportation programs of 
the Federal Government; to facilitate the 
development and improvement of coordi- 
nated transportation service, to be provided 
by private enterprise to the maximum ex- 
tent feasible; to encourage cooperation of 
Federal, State, and local governments, car- 
riers, labor, and other interested parties to- 
ward the achievement of national transpor- 
tation objectives; to stimulate technological 
advances in transportation; to provide gen- 
eral leadership in the identification and 
solution of transportation problems; and to 
develop and recommend national transpor- 
tation policies and programs to accomplish 
these objectives with full and appropriate 
consideration of the needs of the public, 
users, carriers, industry, labor, and the na- 
tional defense. 


Now that is the purpose of the bill. 
That is what the Secretary is charged 
with. Thatis his responsibility. His at- 
tention is going to be given to this De- 
partment of Transportation. I ask each 
and every Member that has been im- 
portuned by the maritime shipping inter- 
ests—and some of them are for and some 
of them are against going into the Trans- 
portation Department, and by the mari- 
time unions—to consider very seriously 
whether the position they have taken is 
a wise position for their progress, or 
whether they want to get out by them- 
selves in a separate agency. They think 
they can get more attention out there 
and that they can get more appropria- 
tions for subsidies, more appropriations 
for the program. 

It is my considered opinion that the 
only way we are going to get a better 
American merchant marine is by the 
Congress and the executive branch work- 
ing together and industry working to- 
gether and the unions working together. 

Mr. Speaker, if they want to play the 
game of fragmentation, they take the re- 
sponsibility of future programs in their 
own hands. 

The Merchant Marine Committee does 
not have the power of annual authoriza- 
tion. The power of appropriation is in 
the House Appropriations Committee 
based on general authorization contained 
in the Merchant Marine Act of 1936, as 
amended. Are they going to ask for 
a $2 billion or a $3 Dillion authori- 
zation annually to build a great mer- 
chant marine? I do not know. If they 
bring it in and prove to me that it is in 
the interest of the Nation to do this, I 
will vote for it. 

Mr. Speaker, I am not against the mer- 
chant marine. But what I am for, is to 
try in this legislation to concentrate the 
attention of the Government and the 
Congress on the Department of Trans- 
portation whether it is in highways, rails, 
shipping, or aviation, and to solve all of 
the problems and to coordinate all of it 
together so we can develop a great na- 
tional transportation system. 

We in the Congress should not delude 
ourselves in the consideration of this 
matter. We are trying in the Depart- 
ment of Transportation to lay the ground 
work. The structural organization in the 
Government at the highest level, the 
Cabinet level, to develop our national 
transportation policy and programs 
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which will deal with the staggering prob- 
lems ahead. 

The Department of Transportation 
will be in the mainstream of transporta- 
tion progress. 

No part of the industry will prosper 
by complaining from the sidelines or by 
standing aside and trying to go it alone. 

Mr. Speaker I hope that when H.R. 
15963 is considered on Tuesday or 
Wednesday that the Members of this 
House will feel that your Committee on 
Government Operations has done a good 
legislative job and that they will be able 
to support the bill. 


A REVIEW OF SPAIN’S CASE ON 
NATO 


The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
Kress). Under previous order of the 
House, the gentleman from Florida [Mr. 
Sixes] is recognized for 20 minutes. 

Mr. SIKES. Mr. Speaker, on a num- 
ber of occasions I have addressed the 
House on the important additional con- 
tributions Spain could make to the de- 
fense of the North Atlantic area if ad- 
mitted to membership in NATO. I say 
additional because Spain, for the past 13 
years, has been making very significant 
contributions to Western defense in 
many ways and especially through the 
bilateral defense agreement with the 
United States. I have been assured 
Spain has fulfilled its responsibilities on 
defense cooperation with the United 
States under the 1953 defense agreement 
in an outstanding manner. The agree- 
ment was renewed for 5 years in 1963 and 
today we continue to receive Spain’s loyal 
cooperation. 

In the current difficult period of tran- 
sition when European defense is under- 
going study and revision, a step made 
necessary by the disappointing actions of 
the French Government, it is natural 
that the question of Spain’s role in NATO 
should again arise. It is because of the 
importance of European defense to our 
own security that I again wish to speak 
of a possible new role for Spain in At- 
lantic and Mediterranean defense. 

It should be noted that Spain has never 
formally applied for membership in 
NATO and probably would not do so un- 
less acceptance were assured. Spain 
nevertheless participates in the Western 
defense system through bilateral defense 
agreements with two members of the 
NATO alliance—the United States and 
Portugal. 

The Congress of the United States has 
long been aware of the value of the con- 
tribution Spain would make as a full 
NATO partner. This awareness is evi- 
denced by the resolution favoring Span- 
ish membership in NATO passed by the 
House of Representatives of the 84th 
Congress; by a similar joint resolution 
approved by both Houses of the 85th 
Congress, and by the two resolutions 
which were introduced, one by Congress- 
woman Kix, and the other by Con- 
gressman Walter, in the 86th Congress. 
Many Members of the Congress continue 
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to view this subject as one of consider- 
able importance to this country and to 
our allies. Iam one who holds this view. 

In my own case, I have made known 
my interest in greater Spanish defense 
participation to the executive branch, 
which assures me that it is the policy 
of this Government that Spain belongs 
in NATO. I have reviewed the problems 
which complicate the attainment of this 
policy goal. The same obstacles have 
delayed Spanish NATO membership all 
these years. Article 10 of the North At- 
lantic Treaty states: 

The Parties may, by unanimous agreement, 
invite any other European state in a position 
to further the principles of this Treaty and 
to contribute to the security of the North 
Atlantic area to accede to this Treaty. 


There are some members of NATO who 
remain opposed to extending an invita- 
tion to Spain to join NATO. Their op- 
position is based on ideological grounds. 
Because of the rule of unanimity, Span- 
ish membership can be accomplished 
only with the consent of all the member 
nations. The problem is therefore essen- 
tially one of persuading the member na- 
tions concerned to review the situation 
as it relates to Spain in the light of to- 
day’s realities and not on the basis of 
old rancors. 

As the governments of Europe review 
and weigh the problems of assuring their 
own security through a joint defense sys- 
tem, I feel confident more and more 
Europeans, when they think of Spain and 
Europe, will focus less on ideological con- 
siderations and more on Spain’s unique 
strategic location, on the actual and po- 
tential strength of the Spanish armed 
forces, on the firm anti-Communist 
stand of the Spanish Government, on the 
rapid evolutionary changes taking place 
in Spain, and on the wisdom of hastening 
Spain’s full integration into Europe. It 
is at this point that stronger insistence 
on the part of the United States is es- 
sential. Our Government knows these 
things. The European governments 
know them. Vigorous efforts on the part 
of the American Government can serve as 
the catalyst which brings about full 
agreement on the need for Spain and 
NATO. Once the problem is seen in the 
proper light I feel certain that the long 
delay in making full use of Spain’s po- 
tential contribution to the security of the 
North Atlantic will end. 

Presently, U.S. Armed Forces in Spain 
do not come under NATO command and 
are not available for use in the NATO 
area. With the inclusion of Spain in 
NATO, the Atlantic alliance could count 
on a member whose geographic location 
is of particular strategic importance to 
the defense of the West; where already 
constructed military facilities would con- 
tribute greatly to NATO’s defense in- 
frastructure; and where over one-quarter 
million military and naval forces—army 
201,000; navy 46,000; air force 38,500— 
would be an effective boost to the mili- 
tary strength of the NATO area. 

When I speak of Spanish integration 
into the military structure of Europe, I 
refer also to the importance of integrat- 
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ing Spain fully into Europe in other ways 
as well. Our 1953 economic agreement 
with Spain stated in its preamble that— 
Individual liberty, free institutions and 
genuine independence in all countries, as 
well as defense against aggression, rest largely 
on the establishment of a sound economy. 


The able, young government officials 
now directing Spain’s economic renais- 
sance are anxious for Spain to enter fully 
into the economic system of the Euro- 
pean Common Market. The Common 
Market has taken major steps toward 
true economic integration. But the ful- 
fillment of its great promise will require 
the addition of other nations of Europe. 

I am convinced that Spain’s eventual 
adherence to the Common Market will 
serve European unity and economic and 
political stability. Spain’s economic in- 
tegration into Europe will certainly speed 
the notable social, economic, and politi- 
cal evolution that has already taken 
place in Spain. The question of Spain’s 
relationship to the EEC is again current 
and I will follow with great interest the 
outcome of the coming deliberations on 
this subject. 

Then finally, let me return to the fact 
that U.S. base rights in Spain expire in 
1968. Because of the changing defense 
picture in Europe, the renewal of those 
base rights is probably more essential 
today than at any time during their 
existence. The presence of U.S. forces 
in Spain is important both to Spain and 
to the United States. But it takes no 
particular stretch of the imagination to 
realize that the principal advantage is 
to the United States, as long as we must 
maintain our commitments for the de- 
fense of Europe. There is no more cer- 
tain way to assure a renewal of our fine 
alliance with Spain than to work more 
realistically toward the admission of 
Spain to NATO and to the European 
Common Market. 

Remarkably enough, Europe ‘in this 
case would be the principal beneficiary 
and it is strange indeed that there is re- 
luctance in any quarter on the Continent 
to make Spain a full-fledged partner. 


PERSONAL EXPLANATION 


Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. Horton] may extend his 
remarks at this point in the Recorp and 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Missouri? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HORTON. Mr. Speaker, I regret 
that I was not present for the final vote— 
roll No. 232—on the Highway Safety Act 
of 1966, H.R. 13290. Had I been present, 
I would have voted “yea” on this 
measure. 

At the time of the vote, I was enroute 
to hearings of the Government Opera- 
tions Subcommittee on Natural Re- 
sources and Power, on which I serve as 
ranking minority member. The subcom- 
mittee held hearings in upstate New 
York to investigate water pollution prob- 
lems there. 
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CLEAR STRONG CALL FOR LEAD- 
ERSHIP IN NATION’S ECONOMIC 
LIFE 


Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Kansas [Mr. ELLSWORTH] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Record and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Missouri? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ELLSWORTH. Mr. Speaker, 
Henry C. Wallich, distinguished member 
of President Eisenhower’s Council of 
Economic Advisers, has pointed up the 
critical importance of government lead- 
ership in the Nation’s economic life. 
Writing in the August 22 issue of News- 
week magazine, Mr. Wallich says: 

Now the logic of the guideposts has wilted 
in an overheated atmosphere. The Ad- 
ministration could have prevented this last 
winter by cooling off the economy with a 
tax increase instead of letting it go into a 
super-boom, Thus, the root cause of the 
inadequate behavior of labor and business 
is an inadequate government performance. 
Every country ultimately gets the inflation 
it deserves. 


The administration and the Congress 
should lose no time in designing a work- 
able way of dealing with the new prob- 
lems of the economy of the sixties: We 
can no longer rely on the shibboleths of 
the thirties. The effective use of guide- 
posts by our National Government, to- 
gether with flexible fiscal weapons— 
these are the crying needs of the day. 

I include Mr, Wallich’s full text at this 
point, and urge my colleagues to read 
and heed: 

DESERT GUIDEPOSTS 
(By Henry C. Wallich) 

The guideposts on wages and prices re- 
cently have been the subject of unlament- 
ing obituaries. They died, it is said, from a 
lack of support by the Administration in the 
airline machinists’ strike. The steel price 
increase put the last nail into their coffin. 

These death notices are exaggerated. 
Road signs can be disregarded, but that does 
not make them disappear. The guideposts 
point the road to stable prices. If now we 
take the turnoff marked “Inflation,” that 
being the line of least resistance as well as 
ultimately most trouble, how does that alter 
the guideposts? One cannot repeal economic 
arithmetic. 

The guideposts say, broadly, that the price 
level will be stable if union gains do not ex- 
ceed average productivity increases and if 
businessmen keep their profit margins con- 
stant. To the airline machinists, therefore, 
the guideposts say that their wage increases 
should not be determined by the 6 per cent 
or so productivity gain in the industry, but 
should be limited to 3.2 per cent. To the 
airline operators the guideposts say that 
their above-average productivity gains should 
be passed on to the public through lower 
fares. Because the operators have not done 
this, their profits have skyrocketed. Because 
the machinists see these profits, they can hold 
out for their pound of flesh with every hope 
of success. 

In some industries productivity gains are 
small or zero. Since they cannot deny their 
workers wage increases when others are get- 
ting them, they must raise their prices. The 
guideposts find nothing wrong with this. 
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But to keep the price level stable when some 
prices go up, other prices must come down. 
This essential part of the mechanism busi- 
ness has largely failed to implement. 


PROFITS TOO HIGH 


The evidence is on the financial pages 
every day. Profits have been rising rapidly, 
faster than the GNP. Their relation to the 
GNP is now higher than at any time since 
the middle 50s. Prices keep going up. 
Meanwhile, high profits have pushed in- 
vestment in plant and equipment to un- 
sustainable heights and are now provoking 
excessive wage demands, 

Thus, though it is labor that is most osten- 
tatiously turning its back upon the guide- 
posts, it is business that has done a large 
part of the damage. And within business, 
the damage has been done by the high-profit 
industries that would not cut prices. It has 
not been done by the hapless steel industry 
whose profits have been squeezed and whose 
securities go begging. 

BUSINESS NOT CONSISTENT 


Businessmen plead that in today’s super- 
boom, prices are forced up by strong demand. 
This gratifying attachment to the laws of the 
market would carry conviction if it were pre- 
served also when demand is weak. But in 
recessions, large firms use their market 
power to keep prices up. They then argue 
that they must do so to cover their costs. 
Business cannot consistently have it both 
ways: to use market power in recessions and 
act like barefooted little competitors in 
booms, If price maintenance is justifiable 
in recessions, in violation of the laws of sup- 
ply and demand, then price restraint is called 
for in booms. In this view, the guideposts 
are consistent even when demand is strong. 

Now the guideposts will be doctored some- 
in an overheated atmosphere. The Adminis- 
tration could have prevented this last winter 
by cooling off the economy with a tax increase 
instead of letting it go into a superboom. 
Thus, the root cause of the inadequate be- 
havior of labor and business is an inadequate 
government performance. Every country 
ultimately gets the inflation it deserves. 

Now the guideposts will be doctored some- 
how, to give them greater “flexibility.” If 
that means anything, it means to build infla- 
tion into the system. It will make business 
and labor believe that their behavior is not 
inflationary when in fact it is. It will con- 
fuse people about the elementary fact that 
wages must be based on natonwide produc- 
tivity gains and not those of particular in- 
dustries. We shall end by trying to make 
ourselves believe we don’t have much infia- 
tion so long as we can find another country 
that has more. Far better to leave the guide- 
posts as they are, an honest standard, and 
by their help try to find our way back to 
stability knowing that for a time we shall be 
wandering in the desert of inflation. 


THE PAPERS AND LABOR 


Mr. RONCALIO. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. BrycHamM] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Wyoming? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. Speaker, I join 
with those who mourn the passing of the 
New York Herald Tribune. This was a 
distinguished and historic newspaper, for 
which I had the honor long ago to be a 
kind of roving correspondent, and it is a 
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tragedy that it should be leaving the New 
York scene. 

In a remarkable article in Sunday’s 
New York Times, Mr. A. H. Raskin de- 
scribes the complex series of events in 
the current strike which led to this result. 
The article is worth reading because of 
the light it casts on the truly stagger- 
ing difficulties that militate against a 
ee settlement in disputes such as 


Mr. Raskin observes that: 


Since the termination notice, the unions 
have been informing their members that the 
publishers never had any genuine thought 
of bringing out the Tribune and were merely 
seeking an opportunity to blame its death 
on the strike. 


He goes on to say, however, that the 
evidence “points strongly in the oppo- 
site direction.” 

In some of our most renowned unions, 
the leadership has over the years given 
great consideration to the economic dif- 
ficulties facing hard-pressed employers. 
In New York City today, many good 
newspapermen face the loss of their jobs 
because their leaders—perhaps because 
of internal political difficulties—chose to 
ignore the dangers. It all goes to show 
that, in labor relations, as in many other 
fields of activity, it pays to recognize 
realities. 

Mr. Raskin’s article follows: 


THE PAPERS AND LABOR—CLOSING OF TRIBUNE 
FAILS To CLEAR Way TOWARD A SOLUTION OF 
UNION PROBLEMS—VARIED PROBLEMS REMAIN 
IN MERGER—EXTENDED NEGOTIATIONS BRING 
FEARS OF RECURRENCE OF A CITYWIDE CRISIS 
IN 1967 

(By A. H, Rashkin) 


“Neither side has yet learned a thing. Both 
the unions and the publishers can tell you 
everything the other guy is doing wrong, but 
there is still no sign they'll ever get to- 
gether—even to the point of knowing what 
it is they're fighting about.” 

That was the somber comment of one of 
New York’s most sophisticated labor leaders 
after the death last Monday of The New 
York Herald Tribune, the latest casualty in 
four years of running warfare between the 
city’s newspaper publishers and the 10 unions 
with which they deal. 

The decision never to reopen The Herald 
Tribune, announced on the 113th day of a 
strike against the merged corporation of 
which it had become a part, has failed to 
bring any hint of a swift breakthrough 
toward publication of the afternoon and Sun- 
day papers the new company still hopes to 
issue, 


Nine unions have indicated that they expect 
little trouble in retailoring the tentative 
pacts they had made before The Herald 
Tribune’s demise. But Printing Pressmen’s 
Union No. 2, the lone holdout, is still exercis- 
ing what the head of a brother union calls 
a “Gromyko veto“ over the desire of all the 
others to end the tie-up quickly. 

The pressmen got to the lip of an agree- 
ment two weeks ago on a bonus of $10 to 
$11 each week as a buy-out of the union’s key 
demand—a cut in the standard Saturday- 
night work shift from eight hours to six and 
a half. But the negotiations blew up in a 
dispute over whether the payment should 
apply for the duration of the immediate con- 
tract or forever. 

Now the union has reverted to its original 
insistence on shorter Saturday-night sched- 
ules, and the situation is back in the deep 
freeze. No matter how the conflict is finally 
resolved, it seems likely to entail concessions 
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so far beyond those embodied in the other 
prospective agreements that its announce- 
ment will bring clamor for more money from 
all the unions now theoretically ready to sign. 

The danger of such a chain reaction raises 
the possibility that the new Sunday World 
Journal Tribune may be added to the death 
list without ever getting its first edition on 
the newsstands. “There is that risk,” a com- 
pany executive warns. 

The rancorous course of the negotiations 
and the uncertainty about when they will 
end have added heavily to fears of a new 
labor-management crisis when union con- 
tracts covering all major metropolitan dailies 
expire next March 30, less than eight months 
away. Some mediators in close touch with 
the situation are worried that the talks with 
the new corporation may stretch out so long 
that they will telescope into the citywide 
negotiations. Others are apprehensive lest 
the entire new venture “go down the drain.” 


TRIALS AND TRIUMPHS 


In his weeks of frustration as Mayor Lind- 
say’s special representative in the strike, 
David L. Cole’s thoughts have often turned 
to writing a book about his trials and tri- 
umphs in a quarter century of industrial 
peacemaking. 

Only one chapter has taken clear shape 
in his mind. It will be entitled “Strikes I 
Have Hated,” and it assigns first place to 
his marathon engagement with the merged 
corporation and the newspaper unions. 

The sense of helpl ess that. enveloped 
Mr. Cole as the 10 sets of negotiations limped 
along in what he came to consider “a race to 
be last” has been shared by virtually all of 
the country’s top mediators, including Séc- 
retary of Labor W. Willard Wirtz, since this 
city’s newspapers and the unions 
their series of power struggles with the 114- 
day printers’ strike of 1962-63—a strike now 
eclipsed in length by the shutdown of the 
new company. 

So widespread is the defeatist feeling that 
when the Mayor explored, early in the World 
Journal Tribune tie-up, the possibility of 
bringing in Assistant Secretary of Labor 
James J. Reynolds to seek a settlement, the 
word that came back from Mr. Reynolds was: 
“Im not coming in unless LBJ orders me 
to.” 

The record of the latest conflict combines 
most of the familiar elements of miscalcu- 
lation, fumbled peace opportunities and in- 
ternal divisions on both sides that have be- 
come standard in New York newspaper labor 
relations. What differentiated this one, 
however, was that it represented the first 
time in the country that a war of economic 
attrition had grown out of publisher attempts 
to build a solvent enterprise through the 
consolidation of papers that were drowning 
in red ink. 

NO SENSE OF URGENCY 

In other major cities in which fading cir- 
culation and advertising have prompted 
mergers, arrangements for integrating staffs 
and protecting displaced employes have been 
agreed upon without strikes. Here the dan- 
ger that a prolonged shutdown might raise 
the death toll in newspapers and jobs failed 
to kindle any evident sense of urgency on 
either side. 

The underlying factors are important both 
as explanations of why the tie-up has al- 
ready lasted nearly four months and as por- 
tents of the difficulties that may cause a new 
test on a citywide basis next March 30. The 
new publishing concern will have to go 
through another set of negotiations then, 
along with the other members of the Pub- 
lishers Association of New York City—The 
New York Times, The Daily News, The Long 
Island Daily Press and The Long Island Star- 
Journal. 

The aim of the consolidated company 
when it started bargaining with the unions 
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after the merger announcement March 21, 
was to issue one morning, one afternoon and 
one Sunday paper with 2,235 fewer workers 
in all union categories than the 4,728 then 
engaged in putting out three daily and two 
Sunday papers. 

The merging units—the morning and 
Sunday Herald Tribune, owned by John Hay 
Whitney through the Whitney Communica- 
tions Corporation; Hearst’s afternoon and 
Sunday Journal-American and Scripps-How- 
ard’s afternoon World-Telegram and The 
Sun—had been operated at a combined loss 
of about $10-million a year. Economies 
Were proposed to cut the direct wage bill by 
upward of $15-million a year; reductions in 
obligations for pensions, vacations and other 
fringe benefits would bring the over-all an- 
nual saving to roughly $20-million. 

The new partners realized at the outset 
that they faced three major union hurdles. 

The first was the resistance of the New 
York Newspaper Guild, a semi-industrial 
union made up of editorial, business office 
and maintenance employes, to any major de- 
parture from seniority in deciding which of 
its members were to be kept. In the me- 
chanical departments the merged company 
raised no question about adhering to the 
seniority principle. But it feared that many 
of the most talented young reporters, copy 
editors, photographers and advertising sales- 
men would have to be sacrificed in favor of 
deadwood if it could not negotiate substan- 
tial exceptions with the guild. 

So apprehensive was the guild about the 
probable extent of these breaches of senior- 
ity that it had refused for a year to sign 
contracts with any of the three papers. In 
that way it kept its freedom to strike if they 
tor fuse on terms the guild considered harm- 


The second big union hurdle was the dis- 
satisfaction of the mechanical crafts over 
the disparity between the severance pay- 
ments to which their uprooted members 
were entitled under their old contracts and 
those that would go to guild members. The 
pacts covering printers, pressmen, drivers 
and other craft groups uniformly provided 
three weeks of separation pay; the guild 
standard was two weeks’ pay for each year 
of service. 

The third problem stemmed from the new 
company’s eagerness to institute a “one- 
hook” operation in its consolidated compos- 
ing room as a means of avoiding costly re- 
production of type for news and ads. What 
the merged group wanted, in effect, was au- 
thority to conduct all its typesetting and 
other printing activities as if it were putting 
out just one paper. The typepsetting would 
thus figuratively take the material to be 
set from one “hook,” rather than several. 

On that basis, the morning paper would 
be free to use sports box scores, stock tables 
or other matter that had been set for use 
in the afternoon paper. The same inter- 
changeability would apply to the Sunday 
paper. 

TURN FIRST TO POWERS 

Comparable flexibility was desired in all 
other mechanical departments in the inter- 
est of economy and efficiency. The impor- 
tance of these arrangements, of course, 
rested on having a morning as well as an 
afternoon paper. Without The Herald Trib- 
une their value became virtually nil. 

The owners decided that the best approach 
to settling all their problems in the month 
before April 25, the date they picked to bring 
out the new papers, was to seek their first 
agreement with Betram A. Powers, president 
of New York Typographical Union 6. This 
decision did not spring from any belief that 
the Powers union had the most valid case; 
on the contrary, the publishers were con- 
vinced that the printers had no legitimate 
claim—under their old contracts or the rules 
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of their parent union—to any extra benefits 
for either severance or reproduction of 
advertising. 

However, the plain lesson of all the recent 
conflicts in New York has been that Mr. 
Powers is the dominant force among the 10 
newspaper unions and that any effort to 
bypass him winds up in expensive complica- 
tions for the employers. 

In the 114-day strike he broke the follow- 
the-leader pattern through which all the 
mechanical unions had been obliged to ac- 
cept pay packages fixed in earlier negotia- 
tions with the guild. In March of last year 
the Publishers Association papers gave him 
a veto over the introduction of computers or 
other automated equipment. Then, angry 
over their own miscue, the publishers shifted 
direction and initiated tentative money set- 
tlements with the guild and four other 
unions providing $10.50-a-week increases over 
a two-year period. 

The sole effect of their diversionary tactic 
was to jack up Mr. Power's settlement price. 
The papers finally gave the printers $12 a 
week. In the process they raised the ante 
for all the other unions. 


ONE CHILLING ISSUE 


The World Journal Tribune talks got off to 
a brisk start. All but one of the 22 issues 
on the negotiating table, including the full 
range of questions connected with a “one- 
hook” operation, were agreed upon nearly 
two weeks before the strike deadline. The 
only unsettled matter was that of additional 
severance pay, and on that management 
froze under circumstances that had a chilling 
effect on the whole dispute. 

The chief employer negotiator is Matt 
Meyer of The World-Telegram and The Sun, 
president of the merged corporation, whose 
skills in substituting moderation and ration- 
ality for emotional embattlement have 
caused him to rise steadily in publisher and 
union regard during the four years of city- 
wide labor turmoil. Mr. Meyer enlisted the 
help of John J. Gaherin, president of the 
Publishers Association, as a kind of all-pur- 
pose expert even though the association was 
not officially involved. 

At a private breakfast conference soon 
after the negotiations began, Mr. Powers told 
Mr. Gaherin that he felt it might speed 
things along to bring in a mutually accept- 
able mediator. Mr. Gaherin agreed. “How 
do you feel about Kheel?” the union chief 
asked. Theodore W. Kheel, who was former 
Mayor Robert F. Wagner’s principal labor 
troubleshooter, had played a pivotal role in 
settling the earlier newspaper conflicts. Mr. 
Gaherin said Mr. Kheel seemed the logical 
selection, but he would have to check with 
the new corporation. 

The three owners agreed, though not with- 
out some private grumbling that Mr. Kheel 
was “too friendly to the unions.” Mr. Ga- 
herin then talked with the mediator in be- 
half of both sides. Mr. Kheel did not leap at 
the opportunity. He emphasized that the 
importance of newspapers to the community 
made it desirable that any mediator be 
named by Mayor Lindsay. Finally, however, 
he accepted with the understanding that his 
activity would be off the record. 

At that time, the company had agreed to 
payments totaling $550,000 as a lump-sum 
settlement with the printers. The bulk of 
the money was intended as a buy-out of the 
union’s claims for reproduction pay in the 
composing room, thus assuring the publishers 
the operating freedom they needed. 

Most of the rest was intended to compen- 
sate the union’s pension and welfare fund 
for employer payments that would be lost 
through the elimination of 400 printers from 
the total of 900 on the old papers. 

It had been assumed on both sides that 
something more would be added to take care 
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of the union’s demand for more than three 
weeks of severance. However, when Mr. 
Meyer sought guidelines from the three pro- 
prietors, he got a rude Jolt. 

From an owners’ conference came word 
that $550,000 represented pretty much all 
the cash they believed ought to go into a 
final agreement. The view inside the cor- 
poration was that, under the me-too“ prin- 
ciple that governed interunion relations in 
the newspapers, anything that Mr. Powers 
got would have to be multiplied by five be- 
fore contracts could be concluded to cover 
all other unionized groups. 

The owners believed also that Mr. Powers 
had “outfoxed” Mr. Meyer by creating the 
impression that setting a high figure on the 
buy-out of reproduction rights would take 
most of the heat out of his drive for extra 
severance, The suspicions created on the 
corporate side were matched on the union 
side when it became evident that Mr. Meyer’s 
hands had been tied. 

Mr. Kheel started a two-pronged peace of- 
fensive to break this deadlock. One prong 
was directed at bringing down the union’s 
asking price, the other at convincing the 
employers they could draw a line between 
benefits for the printers alone as a quid pro 
quo for the “one-hook” deal and those, like 
severance and pension supplements, that 
would obviously have to go to all other 
unions, too. 


ON THE RECORD—-AND OFF 


For the record, Mr. Powers would not 
agree to less than 114% weeks of extra sepa- 
ration pay. Each week represented a poten- 
tial cost to the new company of $64,000, 
When added to the original $550,000, this 
brought Mr. Powers’ formal price to slightly 
under $1.3-million. However, through the 
arcane sign language of collective bargain- 
ing, he made it known to Mr. Kheel that he 
would go along with a settlement based on 
six weeks of extra severance and a total cost 
of $1-million. 

Under the complex arithmetic the two men 
evolved, $600,000 would apply to all unions 
and $400,000 to the printers alone. Through 
this dickering, Mr. Meyer was kept under 
wraps by his principals. However, he indi- 
cated that if Mr. Powers would chop the 
printers’ aggregate demand to $750,000 he 
would battle for management acceptance. 

Mr. Kheel hammered away at the argu- 
ment that the company would get a 
“cheaper” settlement on an overall basis if 
it took the double-column approach and 
gave Mr. Powers the $1 million he had pri- 
vately signified willingness to accept. The 
Kheel reasoning was that application of the 
five-time multiplier would transform the 
$750,000 into $3.5 million in above-contract 
payments by the time the last union signed. 

If the Kheel-Powers theory of separability 
of benefits held good, the price of a final 
accord for all unions would be $3 million in 
general payments, plus $400,000 for the 
printers alone, This would cut $100,000 from 
the sum Mr. Meyer had indicated he was 
prepared to pay. 

Mr. Meyer and Mr. Gaherin were far from 
sure of the theory's validity. Their experi- 
ence had left them with little doubt that 
each union would find a basis for conjuring 
up specialized demands to get every penny 
the printers got. Nevertheless, they were 
pleased that Mr. Powers was giving them the 
flexibility of composing-room practice they 
deemed vital to economical operation. 

Again, however, the employer negotiators 
found themselves blocked by the directors 
when they sought authority for bargaining 
based on the Kheel proposal. The chief foe 
inside the corporation was Walter N. Thayer, 
president of The Herald Tribune. He had 
long been an articulate exponent of the view 
that all the city’s publishers were letting 
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themselves be pushed around by Mr. Powers 
and that it was time to demonstrate that 
they knew how to fight. 

The intensity of the feelings that he and 
Mr. Whitney held on this score had been an 
underlying factor in The Herald Tribune's 
decision to quit the Publishers Association in 
the middle of a 24-day guild strike against 
The Times last fall. In the World Journal 
Tribune situation Mr. Thayer suspected that 
Mr. Kheel and Mr. Powers were in league to 
tempt the company into concessions that 
would finally get the settlement up close to 
the $1.3 million figure that still remained 
Mr. Powers’ official asking price. The Thayer 
view prevailed. 

The corporation executives, in a secret 
meeting with Mayor Lindsay, urged his in- 
tervention to head off a strike. They ex- 
pressed willingness to submit the entire dis- 
pute to fact-finding, but they emphasized 
that they did not want Mr. Kheel as fact- 
finder. They explained that they had ac- 
cepted him as mediator only because he en- 
joyed Mr. Powers’ favor, and they feared that 
any recommendations he put forward as 
fact-finder would be “too expensive.” Mr. 
Thayer, who had been the Mayor’s finance 
chairman in the 1965 municipal campaign, 
acted as principal spokesman, but no dissent 
‘was voiced. 


MAYOR ENTERS SITUATION 


On April 22, just 48 hours before the sched- 
uled posting of guild pickets, Mr. Lindsay 
stepped in publicly by calling management 
and union negotiators to City Hall. He did 
not invite Mr. Kheel to attend. The Mayor’s 
only proposal was that the merger’s effective 
date be postponed, but the three papers re- 
sponded that their decision was “irrevocable.” 

The next day the Mayor was joined in his 
peace efforts by Governor Rockefeller and 
New York's two Senators, Jacos K. Javits and 
ROBERT F. KENNEDY. They issued a collective 
plea for avoiding a shutdown through ac- 
ceptance by both sides of settlement recom- 
mendations from “some impartial person or 
persons familiar with the facts and issues 
in dispute. 

That sounded like a prescription for Mr. 
Kheel, the only outsider who could be con- 
sidered “familiar with the facts and issues 
in dispute.” But soundings by Senator 
Javits disclosed that while the company 
officials still favored fact-finding, they would 
consider it “extremely unfriendly” to have 
Mr. Kheel in that role. 

Mr. Kheel, unaware of the publisher veto 
of him, told the Senator that it would “stop 
everything” to appoint a fact-finding panel 
without intimate knowledge of the contro- 
versy. Mr. Powers made it plain that he 
would not object to proposals by Mr. Kheel, 
but that he had no intention of entrusting 
the power of recommendation to a stranger. 
The nine other unions were cool to fact-find- 
ing on any basis. 


SUSPENSION EXPECTED 


At 4 p. m. on April 24 the guild, the only 
union clearly without contractual commit- 
ment to stay at work, established its picket 
lines. Instead of adding urgency to the 
search for a settlement, this development had 
the paradoxical effect of easing the pressure 
on most of the unions to reach a settlement. 
The explanation lay in a publisher action 
that came as a surprise to both Mr. Kheel 
and the unions. 

They had taken for granted that the other 
papers in the Publishers Association would 
shut down in sympathy with the World 
Journal Tribune. Such shutdowns had be- 
come an almost automatic tactic of collec- 
tive defense by the newspapers against the 
“blood brotherhood” that the 10 unions had 
formed in a guild strike at The World-Tele- 
gram and The Sun in 1950. 
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A week before the strike deadline, the new 
corporation had been admitted to the asso- 
ciation. The statement announcing its ad- 
mission encouraged the belief that the other 
papers would rally ‘round if the new papers 
were kept from publishing, although it was 
emphasized that no definite decision would 
be made until after an Iith-hour look” at 
the circumstances surrounding any stop- 
page. 

Suspension by all the association papers 
would leave the afternoon New York Post, 
which quit the association during the 114- 
day strike, as the only newspaper of general 
circulation in the city and would vastly in- 
crease the unions’ burden of unemployment 
and strike benefits. Mr. Kheel used the “im- 
minence” of a general tie-up to stimulate 
union interest in a swift agreement. 

What neither the mediator nor any of the 
unions knew was that the other papers had 
already informed the new corporation that 
there was virtually no chance of a sympathy 
shutdown. Their lawyers had advised that 
the legality of a general lockout in these 
distinctive circumstances was far less clear- 
cut than when citywide contract patterns 
were at issue. 

When the publishers did meet for their 
“llth-hour look,” Mr. Meyer did not even 
ask for a suspension. 


NO PERCEPTIBLE WORRY 


Whatever imperativeness most of the 
unions had felt about a prompt settlement 
oozed away as soon as it became clear that 
the other papers would keep publishing. 
Tension eased still further when it developed 
that, except for editorial employes in the 
guild, most of the strikers could work three, 
four or even five days a week in other jobs. 

There was no perceptible worry on the 
union side that an extended shutdown might 
kill the new papers before they ever got out 
their first issue. Yet it was an open secret 
that, in the corporate discussions preceding 
the merger, the Hearst and Scripps-Howard 
representatives had argued vainly for dis- 
continuance of The Herald Tribune and con- 
centration of all the new company’s resources 
on dominating the afternoon field. 

Mr. Whitney won what amounted to a two- 
year veto over any decision by his partners 
to suspend the morning paper. 

They gave in chiefly because they feared 
that The Tribune, if left outside the combine, 
might eventually switch to the afternoon 
field in competition with them. A kidney- 
stone attack that hospitalized Mr. Whitney 
two weeks before the strike appears to have 
stripped him of much of his interest in con- 
tinuing the morning paper, even though the 
management decision he had fostered was by 
then irreversible except by unanimous vote of 
all three owners. 

Friends who talked with him after his re- 
covery said he had expressed a desire to cut 
down on the range of his activities. A signed 
front-page statement two days before The 
Herald Tribune's last appearance as a sepa- 
rately owned entity had the tone of a 
requiem. “Weare trying to make a new start 
and we find that we can’t,” Mr. Whitney de- 
clared. The unions won't let us.” 

this backdrop of apathy, gloom, 
intrigue and inner corporate struggle, post- 
strike progress was maddeningly slow. Mr. 
Kheel bowed out soon after the strike, and 
the Mayor named Mr. Cole, former director 
of the Federal Mediation and Conciliation 
Service, as his personal representative in 
seeking a settlement with all 10 unions, 


KHEEL ENDORSES COLE 
At a private meeting the union heads told 
the mediator they considered the Mayor a 
“stooge” of Mr. Whitney and Mr. Thayer. 
They voiced a suspicion that Mr. Cole had 
been brought in to make recommendations 
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favorable to the publishers. He assured them 
that his sole mission was to get the strike 
over as quickly as possible through direct 
agreement. 

Mr. Powers still unconvinced, telephoned 
Mr. Kheel to inquire about Mr. Cole: Can I 
level with him?” he asked. “Absolutely,” 
said Mr. Kheel. 

Mr. Cole’s next problem was to persuade 
the owners to take the bargaining handcuffs 
off Mr. Meyer. That required another pri- 
vate meeting, this time with the company's 
top officials. 

The final agreement with the printers, 
reached on the 23d day of the shutdown, was 
essentially the same one that Mr. Kheel had 
proposed, except that it provided five extra 
weeks of severance pay instead of six. The 
total cost of the package was $913,000, against 
the Kheel figure of $1-million. 

When the terms were revealed, Mr. Kheel 
observed: 

“With one night of hard bargaining at 
City Hall before the strike, we coud have 
come out with pretty much the same figure— 
and put tremendous heat on everybody else 
to settle in a hurry.” 

Mr. Powers agrees that the difference be- 
tween what he got and what he would have 
taken before the shutdown was “negligible.” 
He adds that he would have been perfectly 
content with another mediator if the com- 
pany had signified its coldness to Mr. Kheel 
right away. 

Inside the corporation there is still division 
on whether the big chance for a strike-free 
settlement was tossed away in that early 
stage. The negotiators tend to believe it may 
have been, although the subsequent compli- 
cations with other unions make them wonder 
whether anything would really have made 
much difference. Those who blocked ex- 
ploration of the Kheel plan are still sure the 
price of peace would have been far higher 
and the limits on management freedom 
greater. 

The only thing on which there is total 
agreement is that, by the time the pact was 
concluded, all the momentum had run out 
of the general negotiations. 

“The whole situation,” one World Journal 
Tribune official said just after the printers’ 
accord, “was a case of Powers with a gun at 
your head and ready to use it. We handled 
this by recognizing that you had to make 
your first deal with Powers. When you agree 
with him you know you are going to have 
nine other union presidents sore because 
you didn’t make the first deal with them. 
They want what Powers got, plus whatever 
else they can contrive to make an issue.” 

Four small unions quickly fell into line 
on the Powers formula, but from then on 
each contract was an adventure. The de- 
legation from the photoengravers’ union 
stalked out of one session because its leader 
objected to a grimace on Mr. Cole’s face. It 
took a week to get things back on the track. 

The negotiations with the Newspaper and 
Mail Deliverers Union introduced “the 26 
phantoms that rode the Arizona Territory.” 
The description was Mr. Gaherin’s, adapted 
from a television Western his children used 
to watch. He applied it to a union demand 
for a special fund based on severance pay for 
26 workers whose jobs on The Journal- 
American had been eroded through the 
shrinkage of circulation in the last 10 years. 

The men were no longer on the paper, but 
the union insisted that it was entitled to 
payment for the positions they should have 
held. The fund was established, with its 
uses to be determined by the union. 

SENIORITY A BIG FACTOR 
In the guild dispute over layoffs that 


breached seniority—the most serious issue in 
any of the negotiations—Thomas J. Murphy, 
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the union's executive vice president, pro- 
posed a month before the strike that man- 
agement reduce the problem by offering sev- 
erance pay to any guild member who wanted 
to leave voluntarily. 

Mr. Meyer and Mr. Gaherin accepted the 
desirability of such an offer as a means of 
establishing how many departures from 
seniority would be worth fighting for, but 
they could not get upper-echelon concur- 
rence until after the strike had been on for 
a month. 

Again the objections came from the Herald 
Tribune, which had a group of nearly 200 
people on what Mr. Murphy called the 
“dingleberry” list—reporters and others it 
wanted to keep without regard for seniority. 

In the end, 40 per cent of the 400 who did 
take voluntary severance were from the Trib- 
une. The dingleberry“ list was finally 
whittled down to only a half dozen edito- 
rial workers. 

The most excruciating struggle arose with 
the pressmen after everyone else had set- 
tled. Technically, there no longer was any 
strike in progress. The guild had withdrawn 
its pickets and management was theoreti- 
cally free to call everyone back to work. 
However, the new company feared wildcats, 
press breakdowns and other harassments if 
it attempted to operate without a pressmen’s 
contract. 

These fears were heightened by a bitter 
political cleavage inside the pressmen’s lo- 
cal and by a vendetta between its officers and 
the Powers-led printers. The pressmen’s 
annual election, held during the negotia- 
tions, had resulted in the ouster of the local 
president by William J. Kennedy, who had 
built his campaign on complaints that the 
printers had done much better than the 
pressmen in previous negotiations. 

In the hope of tamping down the local 
feud, Mayor Lindsay invoked the direct aid 
of the union’s international president, An- 
thony J. DeAndrade. He told the local that 
its key demand—the cut in the Saturday- 
night work shift to six and a half hours— 
properly belonged in the Publishers Asso- 
ciation negotiations next March because the 
change would put the new Sunday paper at 
a disadvantage with The Times and The 
News. Both operate on a standard 8-hour 
shift on Saturday nights. 

Mr. DeAndrade promised the New York 
unit unstinting support from the parent 
union if it pressed the shorter-hours issue 
in the citywide talks, instead of making the 
new company an immediate target. The lo- 
cal's response was to tell him it did not need 
his advice. 

Before bowing out, the international presi- 
dent told Mr. Cole the local could “hold 
out forever” because the other New York 
newspapers were subsidizing the strikers by 
providing them all with work. Overtime is 
normally so general in the tightly controlled 
ranks of the pressmen that the union was 
able to maintain a full 5-day schedule for 
the 300 “idle” strikers. 

The situation was made doubly ironic be- 
cause the issues of working hours and start- 
ing times involved in the pressmen's dis- 
pute were the only ones in the entire con- 
flict with citywide implications. 

The other publishers urged the World 
Journal Tribune not to cave in on these 
issues, but they ignored suggestions by Mr. 
Gaherin that a shutdown of all association 
papers was the only way to end the “privi- 
leged sanctuary” they were providing for the 
holdout union. Worries about legal com- 
Plications inhibited any move toward a 
sympathy blackout by The Times or The 
News. 

The management negotiators found them- 
selves in a two-way trap. Any capitulation 
would saddle them with permanent increases 
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in pressroom costs and thus nullify many of 
the advantages of merger; it would also ex- 
pose them to fresh demands from the nine 
unions with which they had settled on a less 
expensive basis. 

Despite this squeeze—and with knowl- 
edge that it might upset every other agree- 
ment—the new company decided two weeks 
ago to make a supreme effort to get the press- 
men in line. It authorized Mr. Cole to tell 
the local that the corporation was ready to 
“buy the pressmen out” by offering an extra 
payment of $10 or $11 each week in lieu of 
the shorter Saturday-night shift. The sole 
condition was that the arrangement last only 
until the new citywide negotiations next 
March. When the union said it wanted the 
payment to be permanent and followed up 
by rejecting a Lindsay fact-finding proposal, 
the talks broke off and the owners voted to 
kill the morning paper. Eight hundred more 
jobs died with it, bringing the total job loss 
for all the unions to roughly 3,000. 

Leaders of the pressmen’s local explain 
the adamancy of their stand in favor of more 
overtime work on the Sunday paper by not- 
ing that on the old Journal-American the 
practice was to “doublehead” pressmen on 
shifts that ran from 6 A.M. Saturday to 2 or 
8 A.M. Sunday. Their total earnings in 
straight time, time-and-a-half and double- 
time came to as much as $130 for the long 
day. This is about two-and-a-half times as 
much as they would get for a straight Satur- 
day-night shift of eight hours. 

Now the long trail has begun all over again 
with every union. The extra payments that 
were agreed to for “one hook” operation in 
the composing room have become valueless. 
So have most of the costly special arrange- 
ments for consolidated operations in other 
blue-collar and white-collar departments. 
Mr. Powers already has informed the new 
company that he has no intention of arguing 
for retention of the $333,000 his union was 
to get for reproduction rights that are of no 
present use. 

“We now will have more unemployed and 
less money to help them with,” the printers’ 
chief declares. “But I consider that this 
must be looked at as a salvage operation, not 
a negotiation.” 


THE GUILD’S APPROACH 


A somewhat similar attitude seems to 
characterize the current approach of the 
guild and most other unions. However, 
there is little willingness to entertain the 
idea that any substantial sweetening of the 
pot for the pressmen would not have to be 
matched by comparably high additional pay- 
ments to the rest of the unions. “If the 
W-J-T capitulates, it will have to do it 
across-the-board for everybody,” one key 
unionist said. 

Some union chiefs are urging a strategy 
based on the negotiation of quick agree- 
ments with nine unions, in the belief that 
the pressmen will not be able to stand fora 
second time as the sole obstacle to a return 
to work. “It will be like the airlines me- 
chanics,” one leader said. “They could turn 
down one contract offer, but not two.” 

However, few really believe that the press- 
men would be swayed by outside pressure or 
that effective operation of the new papers 
would be possible without a signed agree- 
ment. “The pressmen are hung by their own 
election slogans,” is one unionist’s despair- 
ing conclusion. “Their officers are incapable 
of turning back for fear they will all be 
thrown out next year.” 

A poignant aspect of the tangle is that all 
the union problems would have been infinite- 
ly less difficult if the negotiations had center- 
ed from the start on plans for what will now 
be essentially an afternoon paper with a 
Sunday edition, rather than an around-the- 
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clock enterprise under one roof. Since the 
termination notice, the unions have been in- 
forming their members that the publishers 
never had any genuine thought of bringing 
out The Tribune and were merely seeking an 
opportunity to blame its death on the strike. 

The evidence, however, points strongly in 
the opposite direction. Hearst and Scripps- 
Howard officials, who had argued originally 
for The Tribune's discontinuance as a morn- 
ing paper, switched sides. Insiders report 
that they grew increasingly enthusiastic 
about the potentialities of all three units in 
the new company, despite the cooling of Mr. 
Whitney’s own personal interest after his 
hospitalization. 

Mr. Meyer told Mayor Lindsay when the 
subject of scrapping The Tribune came up 
in one of their conversations early in the 
strike: “We're all in this together. It’s one 
show. It can't be dismembered. If one quits, 
we all quit.“ The Tribune became an inte- 
gral element in the corporation's hopes for 
building its prosperity on offers of tempting 
combination rates for advertising and sub- 
scriptions, 

Several hundred thousand dollars, accord- 
ing to executives, was spent on advance pro- 
motion for The Tribune, on redoing the sixth 
floor of the old World-Telegram building for 
use by the morning paper's staff and on es- 
tablishing a consolidated advertising depart- 
ment in The Tribune’s old plant. This will 
now be moved downtown to The Telegram 
building. 

Salaries for editors and writers the cor- 
poration did not want to lose came to $60,000 
a week, or roughly $1-million up to the time 
The Tribune was buried. The joint venture 
reportedly started its affairs with $8-million 
in new capital put in by the three partners. 
How much of this has been eaten up by the 
strike and by all the preparations for the 
now vanished morning paper is a corporate 
secret. 

“There has never been a more serious at- 
tempt in history to put out a paper than we 
made with The Tribune” is Mr. Meyer's epi- 
taph. The new afternoon and Sunday papers, 
whenever they get past the union blockade, 
will begin their life with staffs denuded of 
many of their ablest people and with a sharp- 
ly depleted market for circulation and ads. 
While the new papers were waiting to be 
born, an average of 140,000 readers a day got 
used to going without a morning paper. The 
afternoon circulation void was 600,000 and on 
Sunday 900,000. 

On the citywide newspaper front, the out- 
look for peace when the current contracts 
expire next March is bleak. The extent to 
which the unions were able to capitalize on 
job opportunities at The Times and The News 
in forcing their will on the new papers has 
injected fresh bitterness into relations among 
the publishers. 

“We have shown the unions once again 
that we won’t back one another up in a 
crisis,” says one of the association’s moder- 
ates. “That means every union will play 
‘king of the hill’ next time, and we will pay 
through the nose for every contract.” 

However, the employers do intend to try 
soon to reknit their battered front in the 
hope of providing some insurance against 
union whip-sawing, The creation of the new 
corporation has brought into being a third 
force to match the strength inside the asso- 
ciation of The Times and The News, the city’s 
two most prosperous papers. But its effec- 
tiveness as a counterweight has been dim- 
inished by its prenatal contraction and by 
the split personality it derives from its troika 
ownership. 

UNIONS SEEK SOLID FRONT 

One reform the new unit intends to urge 

is reorganization of the association through 
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elimination of the veto power under which a 
single publisher can now block any associa- 
tion action. Such a shift away from “rule by 
veto” might induce the printers and other 
unions to continue bargaining with the asso- 
ciation, instead of insisting on dealing with 
them individually. A recent decision of the 
United States Court of Appeals, now await- 
ing possible review by the Supreme Court, 
gives the unions the option of deciding which 
way they prefer to bargain. 

On the union side, there is a growing rec- 
ognition that unity is needed to replace the 
every-man-for-himself spirit that has helped 
drag out the World Journal Tribune tie-up. 

“The odds are now 10-to-1 against a peace- 
ful settlement every time we get into ne- 
gotiations,” Mr. Powers acknowledges. 

He and Mr. Murphy, once bitter enemies, 
are working together to seek revival of the 
coordinating body the 10 unions set up briefly 
as an outgrowth of the 1962-63 strike. How- 
ever, there is no present prospect that the 
pressmen will come into such an alliance, and 
their abstention could wreck the whole 
project. 

One specific problem already threatens 
trouble at the bargaining table and in the 
attempts to achieve interunion unity. That 
is Mr. Powers’ insistence on abandonment of 
the present system of identical across-the- 
board pay increases for everybody in favor 
of percentage raises. The change would mean 
larger dollar-and-cents increases for the 
skilled crafts, such as printers and photoen- 
gravers; the drivers and other low-rated 
groups have hinted at strikes to stop the 
percentage approach. 

Despite this and other potential irritants in 
the citywide negotiations, one ranking union 
leader declared: “I doubt after this one that 
any union will be anxious to strike next 
spring. It wouldn't surprise me to see ne- 
gotiations go on for seven or eight months 
after March 30.” 

Others are equally resolved to find “a bet- 
ter way.” But there is no receptivity to ad- 
vance acceptance of fact-finding or arbitra- 
tion as a means of breaking deadlocks. And 
the invariable end of every appraisal is an 
expression of pessimism about enlisting the 
pressmen’s cooperation in any centralized 
bargaining committee. 

The whole challenge of freedom to auto- 
mate remains unmet. Radical new develop- 
ments in printing technology cannot be used 
in New York composing rooms without a spe- 
cific union O.K., and no formula for ap- 
proval has yet been evolved. 

Mr. Cole, who retains the respect of both 
sides for his perseverance and ingenuity in 
the current dispute, awaits a call back to 
the conference room whenever signs of move- 
ment develop. But he has already let Mayor 
Lindsay know that this is his last—as well as 
his first—assignment in the New York news- 
paper field. He will not be on tap next time, 
no matter how agonized the negotiations get. 

That leaves press management and labor 
in the nation’s communications capital with 
a more solemn obligation than before to man- 
ifest some independent capacity for cooper- 
ation in mutual survival. 


OVERTIME PAY FOR SUBSTITUTE 
POSTAL WORKERS 


Mr. RONCALIO. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Florida [Mr. Pepper] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the RECORD 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Wyoming? 

There was no objection. 
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Mr. PEPPER. Mr. Speaker, I am to- 
day introducing a bill to provide that 
substitute postal employees shall receive 
overtime pay of one and one-half times 
their regular rate of pay for hours 
worked in excess of 8 in any one day. 

Justice to substitute mail carriers and 
clerks requires that they be paid at the 
same rate as regular postal employees 
and, indeed, on the same basis as work- 
ers in private industry. 

Regular, hourly postal workers are 
paid overtime at the rate of time and a 
half not only for work in excess of 40 
hours per week but also for work in 
excess of 8 hours in any day (39 U.S.C. 
3573(1)). This provision for regular 
postal workers proceeded from the judg- 
ment of Congress that we owe a higher 
rate of pay to a man in this kind of work 
who gives to his duties more than the 
standard number of hours out of his day. 

And Congress has expressed this judg- 
ment not only with respect to postal 
workers but also in regard to employees 
in private industry. The Walsh-Healey 
Act limits the regular working day of 
those employed by Federal contractors to 
8 hours (41 U.S.C. 35(C)), and the pay- 
ment of time and a half for overtime— 
meaning any hours in excess of 8 in 1 
day—has become general in private 
industry. 

Last September, the House passed the 
Government Employees Salary Compar- 
ability Act of 1965. It did so by a vote of 
370 to 7. I think it fair to say that the 
act represented the nearly unanimous 
view of the House. And the act provided 
not only for increased pay rates for 
classified and postal employees, but also 
for overtime pay for substitute postal 
workers. The latter provision gave sub- 
stitute postal workers the right to over- 
time pay for hours worked (A) in excess 
of 8 hours a day or (B) in excess of 40 
hours a week.” 

The Senate amended the House-passed 
bill by eliminating the provision for over- 
time pay to substitute postal workers for 
hours in excess of 8 in a day. Substitute 
postal workers can presently receive 
overtime pay only if they put in more 
than 40 hours in a week. 

I think that elimination of this over- 
time provision contradicted the sense of 
justice of most Members of the House, 
expressed in the vote on passage of the 
Salary Act. And I believe that elimina- 
tion of this overtime provision contra- 
dicted the judgment of Congress ex- 
pressed in the statutory provision for 
overtime pay for regular postal workers 
and in the Walsh-Healey Act. 

And I think that Members will be con- 
vinced of the necessity for restoring this 
overtime pay provision if they place 
themselves for a moment in the position 
of the substitute mail carrier or postal 
clerk, Will he not suffer a disturbing 
sense of being unfairly treated when he 
puts in more than 8 hours in a day side- 
by-side with regular postal workers doing 
the same kind of work, and when he 
realizes that they are being paid time and 
a half for their overtime hours while he 
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is being paid only at his regular rate? 
And this sense of injustice is likely to be 
intensified by the knowledge that his 
friends working for private businesses 
and corporations also get time and a half 
for work beyond 8 hours in a day. 

For the good of the postal service, and 
in fairness to individual workers, I urge 
Members to support this bill for overtime 
pay. 


CHILD NUTRITION LEGISLATION 


Mr. RONCALIO. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Arizona [Mr. UDALL] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the Recorp 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Wyoming? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. UDALL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to revise and extend my remarks, 
I offer a comparative description of the 
three versions of school lunch program 
legislation now pending. I note from 
the program that H.R. 13361 is sched- 
uled for action later this week. H.R. 
13361 is similar to S. 3467, passed by the 
Senate and favorably reported by the 
Committee on Education and Labor after 
amendment. 

SUMMARY OF MAJOR PROVISIONS OF LEGISLA- 
TION NOW PENDING TO IMPROVE CHILD NU- 
TRITION 
There are now three versions pending 

before the Congress of the administra- 

tion’s proposals contained in the Child 

Nutrition Act of 1966. 

S. 3467 was passed unanimously by 
the Senate. 

H.R. 13361, the original administra- 
tion bill amended was reported out fa- 
vorably by the House Committee on Agri- 
culture. 

S. 3467, referred to the House Commit- 
tee on Education and Labor, was 
amended by that committee prior to be- 
ing reported. 

All three bills have certain important 
features in common: 

First. The administration proposal for 
food service for children in group situa- 
tions other than schools has been elimi- 
nated. 

Second. Authority is provided for a 
4-year extension of the special milk 
program. 

Third. Authority is provided for a 2- 
year pilot breakfast program in low-in- 
come area schools and in schools where 
the children enrolled travel long dis- 
tances. 

Fourth. Authority is provided for non- 
food assistance to low-income area 
schools. 

Fifth. Authority is provided for help- 
ing State educational agencies with 
funds for the administration of the new 
activities and the strengthening of ad- 
ministration of the special assistance 
features of the National School Lunch 
Act. 

Sixth. Authority and responsibility for 
the conduct and supervision of all child 
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food service programs in schools is placed 

in the U.S. Department of Agriculture. 

Although these six essential points are 
carried in each of the bills now pending, 
there are variations in language and ap- 
proach. Following is a comparative 
analysis of these bills with the original 
proposals submitted by the administra- 
tion: 

COMPARATIVE ANALYSIS OF PENDING LEGIS- 
LATIVE Proposats To Improve CHILD NU- 
TRITION 

CHILD NUTRITION ACT 

The Administration’s proposal for the 
Child Nutrition Act of 1966, introduced in 
the House by Representative Coorzr and 
referred to the House Committee on Agricul- 
ture, is H.R. 13361. 

This proposal contained the following 
features: 

(1) The National School Lunch Act was 
incorporated in its present form except that 
under the special assistance phase for par- 
ticularly needy schools, the Department 
would have had authority to pay up to 90 
percent of the costs of operating a lunch 
program. 

(2) A permanent milk program was au- 
thorized without any specifics included as 
to funding. The milk program proposal car- 
ried its own apportionment formula and 
priorities as to outlets to be reached first. 

(3) A pilot school breakfast program was 
authorized for three years using the appor- 
tionment formula incorporated in the Ele- 
mentary and Secondary Education Act of 
1965. Reimbursement would be provided for 
all breakfasts served under this proposal— 
just as in the case of the National School 
Lunch Program. In addition, there was a 
provision for the use of Federal funds to 
cover up to 90 percent of the costs of opera- 
tion in situations of severe need. 

(4) A three-year pilot program was au- 
thorized for a food service in non-school 
activities such as child day-care centers, 
settlement houses and summer camps, The 
apportionment formula used was that con- 
tained in Title I of the Elementary and 
Secondary Education Act, and authority was 
provided for the use of Federal funds to pay 
up to 90 percent of program operating costs 
in instances of severe need. 

This provision is not carried in any of the 
three bills now pending in Congress. 

(5) Authority was included for a perma- 
nent program to provide equipment to 
schools in low-income areas. The appor- 
tionment formula was that of the National 
School Lunch Act. 

(6) The Secretary was authorized to use 
up to 1% percent of the total funds appro- 
priated to strengthen State agency adminis- 
tration of child nutrition program. 

(7) The term school“ was defined to in- 
clude kindergarten and preschool programs 
operated through the school system, 


II. S. 3467, THE ELLENDER BILL AS PASSED BY THE 
SENATE 

This bill was introduced and passed as an 
amendment to the National School Lunch 
Act. It incorporated the following features: 

(1) A four-year extension of the Special 
Milk Program with an authorization for ex- 
penditure of not more than $110 million in 
fiscal 1967; $115 million in fiscal 1968 and 
$120 million for each of the following two 
successive years. The program is to be 
operated just as it is now. 

(2) A two-year pilot breakfast program 
with an authorization of $7.5 million for 
fiscal 1967 and $10 million for fiscal 1968. 
Funds are to be used to provide food for 
needy children participating. 
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(3) A permanent non-food assistance pro- 
gram on the same basis as I(5) above. 

(4) Authority is proyided for funds for 
State administration only for the new activi- 
ties and the special assistance phase of the 
lunch program. There is no specific author- 
ization nor is there an apportionment for- 
mula. Any funds appropriated are to be dis- 
tributed at the discretion of the Secretary. 

(5) The Secretary is authorized to extend 
school feeding programs to pre-school activi- 
ties operated as part of the school system. 


III. H.R. 13361 AS REPORTED FAVORABLY BY THE 
HOUSE COMMITTEE ON AGRICULTURE 


(1) This bill is essentially the same as 
S. 3467 except that it established the new 
authorities independently and not as amend- 
ments to the National School Lunch Act, 

(2) Provision is made for a four-year ex- 
tension of the Special Milk Program on the 
same basis and with the same authorizations 
for appropriations as those carried in S. 3467. 

(3) Provision is made for a two-year pilot 
breakfast program with an authorization of 
$7.5 million for fiscal 1967 and $10 million 
for fiscal 1968. The apportionment formula 
differs from that of H.R. 13361 as introduced 
by Mr. CooLEY and from S. 3467, as passed by 
the Senate. The formula in this version of 
H.R. 13361 would give every State a basis 
grant and apportion the remainder on the 
basis of the National School Lunch Act 
formula. The Secretary would be author- 
ized to provide up to 80 percent instead of 
90 percent of operating costs in situations of 
severe need. 

(4) A permanent non-food assistance pro- 
gram is provided with an authorization of 
$12 million for fiscal year 1967; $15 million 
for fiscal 1968 and $18 million for fiscal years 
1969 and 1970. It is stipulated that equip- 
ment provided for private schools shall be 
used principally for school food service and 
that if such facilities are no longer so used, 
that part of such facilities as were financed 
from Federal funds shall revert to the Fed- 
eral government. 

In addition, it was made clear that in the 
determination of a school’s eligibility for 
such assistance, all sources of income are to 
be considered—not simply local tax resources. 

(5) Authority to provide funds to State 
educational agencies is the same as that pro- 
vided in S. 3467. 

(6) The Secretary is authorized to extend 
the benefits of all school feeding programs 
conducted and supervised by USDA to in- 
clude preschool activities operated as part of 
the school system. 


Iv. S. 3467 AS REPORTED FAVORABLY BY THE 
HOUSE COMMITTEE ON EDUCATION AND LABOR 


(1) Provision is made for a four-year ex- 
tension of the Special Milk Program as in 
the Senate-passed version except that this 
provision is removed from its position as an 
amendment to the National School Lunch 
Program and is attached to the end of the 
Bill more or less as a rider, 

(2) The Trust Territory of the Pacific Is- 
lands is made eligible for the National School 
Lunch Program, the breakfast program, and 
the non-food assistance program. 

(3) Provision is made for a two-year pilot 
breakfast program with an authorization of 
$7.5 million for fiscal 1967 and $10 million 
for 1968, just as in the Senate version and in 
the House Agriculture Committee Bill. 

However, in the apportionment of funds, 
this version cites the “low-income factor" 
determined under the Elementary and Sec- 
ondary Education Act instead of specifying 
$2,000. 

(4) The non-food assistance provision car- 
ries the same funding authorizations as H.R. 
13361 as reported out by the House Agricul- 
ture Committee. However, in the Education 
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and Labor Committee version, both public 
and private schools would be required to use 
food service equipment principally for school 
food service and if the equipment were no 
longer so used, it would revert to the United 
States. 

(5) The provision for State administrative 
funds is the same as that carried in S. 3467 
as passed by the Senate and H.R. 13361 as 
reported out by the House Committee on 
Agriculture. 


RURAL COMMUNITY DEVELOP- 
MENT ACT 


Mr. RONCALIO. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Iowa [Mr. Hansen] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the RECORD 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Wyoming? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HANSEN of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, 
on Wednesday of last week, my distin- 
guished colleague from Arizona discussed 
the House Republican Policy Committee’s 
views regarding the Rural Community 
Development Act. The policy statement 
adopted by the committee is misleading 
and inaccurate. I have selected eight 
points to cite today which demonstrate 
the extent of the Republican distortions 
concerning this important rural legisla- 
tion: 

1. The Policy Committee charges that “this 
bill duplicates a number of other federal 
planning programs.” 

This is flatly untrue. The bill author- 
izes grants-in-aid to the states for use of 
local governments only for those purposes for 
which existing programs do not provide. The 
purpose of the bill is to provide for filling 
the gaps that now exist in federal planning 


programs. The principal gap that needs to be 


filled is aid to predominantly rural govern- 
ments for comprehensive planning for the 
rural needs and rural development. 

2. The Policy Committee charges that the 
bill “would destroy the incentive for state 
and local communities to do their own plan- 
ning.” 

This is not true. It would increase the 
incentive, and make it possible for pre- 
dominantly rural local governments to un- 
dertake to do their own planning, by provid- 
ing grants-in- aid of up to 75 percent of the 
cost. 

3. The Policy Committee charges that the 
bill “calls for additional non-essential 
spending.” 

This is not true. By enabling small, pre- 
dominantly rural local government to plan 
ahead for wise and efficient use of their re- 
sources and development efforts, it will pro- 
mote efficiency and economy in local govern- 
ment operations as well as in the use of 
Federal development aids. 

4. The Policy Committee states that grants 
to predominantly rural districts would “be 
paid from funds that are now earmarked for 
urban and suburban communities.” 

This is only partially accurate. The grants 
for the use of predominantly rural local 
governments would be appropriated under 
present authority in the Housing Act of 1954 
for planning grants. But that authority is 
not restricted to “urban and suburban com- 
munities.” The difficulty in the present law 
is that predominantly rural areas and small 
towns and small cities have not been able 
to use the grants now authorized as efficiently 
and constructively as large metropolitan 
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urban and suburban communities because 
of their small size, and because planning for 
rural needs is not authorized. The Com- 
munity Development District bill would 
simply make it more feasible for predomi- 
nantly rural governments to participate more 
fairly and more equitably in the present 
planning program, which is now benefiting 
primarily the larger urban areas. 

5. The Policy Committee calls the bill “a 
make-work project for the Department of 
Agriculture,” and an “attempt to get a piece 
of the urban development action“! for the 
Department of Agriculture. 

This charge is a poorly disguised attempt 
to set urban areas against rural areas. 
Thousands of small rural communities are 
struggling with their own development pro- 
grams, just as are the larger cities. Because 
these governments are smaller, have poor 
financial resources, and lack the full-time 
professional staff assistance that large city 
governments have in securing federal help 
for their development projects, they get less 
help from aid programs. By encouraging 
small predominantly rural governments to 
join together to plan for their development, 
and by authorizing federal help to plan for 
meeting rural needs as well as urban needs 
of such communities, this bill would simply 
extend to predominantly rural areas, on a 
workable basis, the same kind of federal as- 
sistance that is already available and being 
used by urban governments. 

6. The Policy Committee states that there 
are “today 232,244 regular full-time and part- 
time employees, plus 38,920 temporary part- 
time employees” in the Department of Agri- 
culture. 

This is flatly untrue. As of June 30, 1966, 
employment in the U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture was 118,585, consisting of 84,070 full- 
time, permanent positions and 34,515 tem- 
porary seasonal workers—primarily in the 
National Forests and research activities. 

7. The Policy Committee attacks the es- 
tablishment of the Rural Community De- 
velopment Service in the Department of Ag- 
riculture. 

This Service was established in order to 
meet the requests of rural residents and rural 
community leaders for help in securing the 
services of other Departments and agencies 
of the government whose services have not 
reached successfully into rural areas, and to 
plan and carry out their local economic and 
social development efforts. Rural residents 
have not been getting their fair share of 
benefits and services of most other Depart- 
ments of the Federal Government. Is the 
Republican Policy Committee opposed to 
“parity of opportunity” for rural people to 
share in federal alds for community im- 
provement and economic development? 

The Community Development District bill 
by enabling predominantly rural local gov- 
ernments to join in employing their own 
professional planning staffs, will enable rural 
communities to increase their own capabili- 
ty to make use of these development aids, 
and will thereby reduce the need for addi- 
tional services by the Department of Agri- 
culture, or the expansion of field services by 
the large number of other Federal Depart- 
ments and agencies whose programs are 
needed in rural communities. 

8. The Policy Committee attempts to 
create an imaginary threat of excessive power 
in the hands of the Secretary of Agriculture 
to establish and control the formation of 
planning districts. 

This is a far-fetched distortion. The bill 
provides that districts are to be designated 
by the State government, and that no dis- 
trict may be approved for a planning grant 
unless it is requested by local governments 
participating in the district planning ac- 
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tivity. In fact, Secretary Freeman’s point in 
stating “there is not a limit of any kind” re- 
garding the size and scope of such districts, 
was to emphasize that the size, shape, and 
description of the newly formed district are 
left strictly to the states and the local com- 
munities to decide. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave of ab- 
sence was granted to: 

Mr. Meeps, for the week of August 22, 
1966, on account of official business. 

Mrs. THomas (at the request of Mr. 
ALBERT), for the remainder of this week, 
on account of official business. 

Mr. STALBAUM (at the request of Mr. 
ALBERT), for today, on account of official 
business. 

Mr. FLYNT (at the request of Mr. 
Sisk), for Monday, August 22, 1966, on 
account of official business. 

Mr. Farnum, for August 22 to 26, in- 
clusive, on account of official business. 


SPECIAL ORDERS GRANTED 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
address the House, following the legisla- 
tive program and any special orders 
heretofore entered, was granted to: 

Mr. GRABOWSKI (at the request of Mr. 
Roncaro), for 10 minutes, on August 
24, and to revise and extend his remarks 
and include extraneous matter. 

Mr. SELDEN (at the request of Mr. 
Roncario), for 1 hour, on August 31, and 
to revise and extend his remarks and in- 
clude extraneous matter. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
extend remarks in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Record, or to revise and extend remarks 
was granted to: : 

Mr. Sixes and to include extraneous 
material. 

Mr. BELL. 

Mr. MOORHEAD: 

(The following Member (at the re- 
quest of Mr. HALL) and to include ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr. REINECKE. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. Roncatro) and to include 
extraneous matter:) 

Mr. POWELL. 

Mr. BOLLING. 

Mr. RONCALIO. 


SENATE BILLS AND CONCURRENT 
RESOLUTION REFERRED 


Bills and a concurrent resolution of 
the Senate of the following titles were 
taken from the Speaker’s table and, 
under the rule, referred as follows: 

S. 476. An act to amend the act approved 
March 18, 1950, providing for the construc- 
tion of airports in or in close proximity to 
national parks, national monuments, and 
national recreation areas, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 

S. 1596. An act to promote the domestic 
and foreign commerce of the United States 
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by modernizing practices of the Federal 
Government relating to the inspection of 
persons, merchandise and conveyances mov- 
ing into, through, and out of the United 
States, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

S.3197. An act to amend section 416 of the 
Federal Aviation Act of 1958; to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

S. 3446. An act to consolidate and reenact 
certain of the shipping laws of the United 
States, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

S. 3708. An act to assist comprehensive city 
demonstration programs for rebuilding slum 
and blighted areas and for providing the 
public facilities and services necessary to 
improve the general welfare of the people 
who live in those areas, to assist and encour- 
age planned metropolitan development, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Banking and Currency. 

S. Con. Res. 100. Concurrent resolution to 
express the sense of Congress with respect to 
certain agreements which would necessitate 
the modification of duties or other import 
restrictions; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


Mr. BURLESON, from the Committee 
on House Administration, reported that 
that committee had examined and found 
truly enrolled bills of the House of the 
following titles, which were thereupon 
signed by the Speaker: 

H.R. 8760, An act to amend the provisions 
of the Oil Pollution Act, 1961 (33 U.S.C. 1001- 
1015), to implement the provisions of the 
International Convention for the Prevention 
of the Pollution of the Sea by Oil, 1954, as 
amended, and for other purposes; and 

H.R. 15456. An act making appropriations 
for the legislative branch for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1967, and for other purposes, 


SENATE ENROLLED BILL SIGNED 


The SPEAKER announced his signa- 
ture to an enrolled bill of the Senate of 
the following title: 


S. 2663. An act for the relief of Dinesh 
Poddar and Girish Kumar Poddar, 


BILLS PRESENTED TO THE 
PRESIDENT 


Mr. BURLESON, from the Committee 
on House Administration, reported that 
that committee did on August 18, 1966, 
present to the President, for his ap- 
proval, bills of the House of the follow- 
ing titles: 

H.R. 13277. An act to amend the Revised 
Organic Act of the Virgin Islands to provide 
for the reapportionment of the Legislature 
of the Virgin Islands; and 

HR. 13881. An act to authorize the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture to regulate the transpor- 
tation, sale, and handling of dogs, cats, and 
certain other animals intended to be used 
for purposes of research or experimentation, 
and for other purposes. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. RONCALIO. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accord- 
ingly (at 3 o’clock and 39 minutes p.m.) 
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the House adjourned until tomorrow, 
Tuesday, August 23, 1966, at 12 o’clock 
noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, executive 
communications were taken from the 
Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 


2656. A letter from the Acting Comptroller 
General, transmitting a report of audit of 
Federal Home Loan Bank Board for the year 
ended December 31, 1965 (H. Doc. No. 472); 
to the Committee on Government Operations 
and ordered to be printed. 

2657. A letter from the Secretary of Agri- 
culture, transmitting a draft of proposed 
legislation to amend the Agricultural Ad- 
justment Act of 1933, as amended, and reen- 
acted and amended by the Agricultural 
Marketing Agreement Act of 1937, as 
amended, to provide for payment by handler 
assessments of part of the administrative 
costs of the Department of Agriculture; to 
the Committee on Agriculture. 

2658. A letter from the Acting Comptroller 
General, transmitting a report of review of 
precautions taken to protect commercial dol- 
lar sales of agricultural commodities to for- 
eign countries purchasing the same type 
commodities for foreign currencies under 
Public Law 480, Department of Agriculture; 
to the Committee on Government Opera- 
tions. 

2659. A letter from the Acting Comptroller 
General, transmitting a report of possible 
dollar savings through expanded use of for- 
eign currencies to transport personal effects 
abroad, Department of State, and other Goy- 
ernment agencies; to the Committee on Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

2660. A letter from the Acting Comptroller 
General, transmitting a report of need for 
interservice action when management poli- 
cies and practices differ for similar supply 
items, Department of Defense; to the Com- 
mittee on Government Operations. 

2661. A letter from the Archivist of the 
United States, transmitting a report on rec- 
ords proposed for disposal pursuant to the 
provisions of 63 Stat. 377; to the Committee 
on House Administration. 

2662. A letter from the Chief Commis- 
sioner, Indian Claims Commission, transmit- 
ting a report that proceedings have been 
finally concluded with respect to docket No. 
276, The Creek Nation, Plaintiff, v. the United 
States of America, Defendant, pursuant to 
the provisions of 60 Stat. 1055; 25 U.S.C. 70t; 
to the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs. 

2663. A letter from the Postmaster Gen- 
eral, transmitting a draft of proposed legis- 
lation to correct certain deficiencies in the 
law relating to the theft and passing of U.S. 
postal money orders; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 


REPORT OF COMMITTEES ON PUB- 
LIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr. POWELL: Committee on Education 
and Labor. Supplemental report on H.R. 
13161, a bill to strengthen and improve pro- 
grams of assistance for our elementary and 
secondary schools (Rept. No. 1814, pt. II). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. JONES of Missouri: Committee on 
House Administration. H.R. 14195. A bill 
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to authorize the erection of a memorial in 
the District of Columbia to Gen. John J. 
Pershing; with amendment (Rept. No. 1864). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. DADDARIO: 

H.R. 17167. A bill to establish a uniform 
national policy concerning property rights 
in inventions made through the expendi- 
ture of public funds, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. HANNA: 

H.R. 17168. A bill to amend the Federal 
Deposit Insurance Act and title IV of the 
National Housing Act to increase the amount 
of insurance applicable to bank deposits and 
savings and loan accounts to $20,000; to the 
Committee on Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. HANSEN of Iowa: 

H.R. 17169. A bill to provide for a more 
conservative capitalization of the St. Law- 
rence Seaway Development Corporation, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Public Works. 

By Mr. HORTON: 

H.R. 17170. A bill to amend the Federal 
Water Pollution Control Act in order to 
establish an incentive award porgram for in- 
dustries, municipalities, and other political 
subdivisions of States which demonstrate ex- 
cellence in waste treatment and pollution 
abatement programs; to the Committee on 
Public Works. 

By Mr. HUNGATE: 

H.R.17171. A bill to provide for a more 
conservative capitalization of the St. Law- 
rence Seaway Development Corporation, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Public Works. 

By Mr. KING of California: 

H.R. 17172. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to allow teachers to de- 
duct from gross income the expenses incurred 
in pursuing courses for academic credit and 
degrees at institutions of higher education 
and including certain travel; to the Commit- 
tee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. PEPPER: 

H.R. 17173. A bill to provide overtime pay 
for substitute postal employees for hours 
worked in excess of 8 hours in any single 
day; to the Committee on Post Office and 
Civil Service. 

By Mr, SICKLES: 

H.R. 17174. A bill to authorize the Secre- 
tary of the Interior to establish the Constel- 
lation National Historic Site, in the State of 
Maryland, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Interlor and Insular Affairs, 

By Mr. BURKE: 

H.R. 17175. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 with respect to the in- 
come tax treatment of business develop- 
ment corporations; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr, KUNKEL: 

H.R.17176. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 with respect to the 
income tax treatment of business develop- 
ment corporations; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means, 

By Mr. REINECKE: 

H.R. 17177. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to provide a credit 
against the Federal income tax for State and 
local real property taxes imposed on the 
residence of an individual 65 years of age 
or over; to the Committee on Ways and 
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H.R. 17178. A bill to amend title II of the 
Social Security Act to increase the amount 
of outside earnings permitted each year 
without deductions from benefits there- 
under; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

H.R. 17179. A bill to amend title II of the 
Social Security Act to increase widow’s bene- 
fits, to eliminate the actuarial reduction 
presently required in such benefits when 
application therefor is made prior to age 62, 
and to provide benefits for certain disabled 
widows without regard to their age; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr, RONCALIO: 

H. R. 17180. A bill to provide for the issu- 
ance by the Secretary of Agriculture of a 
25 cent per bushel export marketing certif- 
icate on wheat for the 1967, 1968, and 1969 
crops of wheat; to the Committee on Agri- 
culture. 

By Mr. WILLIS: 

H.R. 17181. A bill for the improvement of 
Teche-Vermilion Basins, La.; to the Com- 
mittee on Public Works. 

By Mr. HORTON: 

H.J. Res. 1275. Joint resolution to author- 
ize the President to proclaim the last week 
in October of each year as Clean Water Week; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. ST GERMAIN: 

H.J. Res. 1276. Joint resolution proposing 
an amendment to the Constitution prohibit- 
ing a State from taxing certain income of a 
nonresident; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXI, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. ADDABBO: 

H. R. 17182. A bill for the relief of Renato 

Recine; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. FARBSTEIN: 

H.R. 17183. A bill for the relief of Ng Way 

Yee; to the Committee on the Judiciary, 
By Mr. FLYNT: 

H.R. 17184. A bill for the relief of Richard 

L. Bass; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. KEOGH: 

H.R. 17185. A bill for the relief of Imre 

Kallo; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. McMILLAN: 

H.R. 17186. A bill for the relief of D. M. 
Dew & Sons, Inc., and Dewey Campbell; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. TUNNEY: 

H.R. 17187. A bill for the relief of Jose- 
phine Avecilla; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 


REGULATION OF LOBBYING ACT 


In compliance with Public Law 601, 
79th Congress, title III, Regulation of 
Lobbying Act, section 308(b), which 
provides as follows: 


(b) All information required to be filed 
under the provisions of this section with the 
Clerk of the House of Representatives and 
the Secretary of the Senate shall be compiled 
by said Clerk and Secretary, acting jointly, 
as soon as practicable after the close of the 
calendar quarter with respect to which such 
information is filed and shall be printed in 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 


The Clerk of the House of Representa- 
tives and the Secretary of the Senate 
jointly submit their report of the com- 
pilation required by said law and have 
included all registrations and quarterly 
reports received. 


August 22, 1966 
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The following reports for the first calendar quarter of 1966 were received too late to be included in the published reports 


for that quarter: 


A. Active-Retired Lighthouse Service Em- 
ployees Association, Post Office Box 2169, 
South Portland, Maine. 

D. (6) $39. E. (9) $7.35. 


A. Ad Hoc Committee of the Construction 
Industry Advancement Funds, 1016 20th 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $2,200. 


A. Allen & Murden, Inc., 1616 H Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Committee of European Shipowners, 
30-32 St. Mary Axe, London E. C. 3, England; 
and Norwegian Shipowners Association, Post 
Office Box 1452, Oslo, Norway. 

D. (6) $4,000. E. (9) $585.01. 

A. Allen & Murden, Inc., 1616 H Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Informal Committee of 16 European 
and Other Foreign Cruise Ship Lines, 25 
Broadway, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $10,500. E. (9) $1,630.22. 

A. American Cancer Society, 219 East 42d 
Street, New York, N.Y. 

E. (9) $7,175.29. 

A. American Carpet Institute, Inc., 350 
Fifth Avenue, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $310. E. (9) $274. 

A. American Dental Association, 211 East 
Chicago Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 

D. (6) $5,365.74. E. (9) $5,365.74. 


A. American Gas Association, Inc., 605 
Third Avenue, New York, N.Y. 


A. American Hospital Association, 840 
North Lake Shore Drive, Chicago, Ill. 

D. (6) $9,966.09. E. (9) $9,966.09. 

A. American Humane Association, 896 


Pennsylvania Street, Denver, Colo. 
E. (9) $2,756.90. 


A. American Library Association, 50 East 
Huron, Chicago, Ill. 

D. (6) $478.75. E. (9) $14,536.73. 

A. American Life Convention, 211 East 
Chicago Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 

D. (6) $585.80. E. (9) $106.40. 


A. American Merchant Marine Institute, 
Inc., 11 Broadway, New York, N.Y. 

E. (9) $1,694.30, 

A. American Osteopathic Association, 212 
East Ohio Street, Chicago, Ill. 

D. (6) $636.40. E. (9) $636.40. 

A. American Parents Committee, Inc., 20 
E Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $1,360.29. E. (9) $567.02. 

A. American Stock Yards Association, 
1712 I Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $1,350. E. (9) $900. 

A. American Surveys, 2000 P Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $100. E. (9) $18.14. 

A. American Thrift Assembly, 1028 Con- 
necticut Avenue NW., W: n, D.C. 

D. (6) $225. E. (9) $31.85. 

A. American Transit Association, 815 Con- 
necticut Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $3,050, E. (9) $7,725.10. 


A. American Trucking Associations, Inc., 
1616 P Street NW., Washington, D.C. 
D. (6) $10,290.06. E. (9) $16,255.22. 


A. American Veterinary Medical Associa- 
tion, 1522 K Street NW., Washington, D.C. 
E. (9) $510. 


A. Robert E. Ansheles, 1028 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., W: m, D.C, 

B. Consolidated International Trading 
Corp., 180 Madison Avenue, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $300. E. (9) $63.26. 


A. Roy A. Archibald, 1705 Murchison 
Drive, Burlingame, Calif. 

B. National Education Association, 
16th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $200. E. (9) $50. 

A. Arkansas Railroad Committee, 
Boyle Building, Little Rock, Ark. 

B. Class I railroads operating in the State 
of Arkansas. 

D. (6) $77.70. E. (9) $648.32. 

A. Arnold & Porter, 1229 19th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Commissioner of Baseball, 680 Fifth 
Avenue, New York, N.Y. 

E. (9) $485.88. 


A. Arnold & Porter, 1229 19th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Floor Covering Committee Affiliated 
With the National Council of American Im- 
porters, 295 Fifth Avenue, New York, N.Y. 

E. (9) $8,820. 


A. Arnold & Porter, 1229 19th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Lever Brothers Co., 390 Park Avenue, 
New York, N.Y. 


A. Arnold & Porter, 1229 19th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Retail Merchants Association, 
100 West 31st Street, New York, N.Y. 
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A. Arnold & Porter, 1229 19th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C, 

B. Record Industry Association of Amer- 
ica, Inc., 1 East 57th Street, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $12,499.98. E. (9) $75.62. 


A. The Arthritis Foundation, 1212 Avenue 
of the Americas, New York, N.Y. 

E. (9) $1,456.56. 

A. Atlantic Development Co., Box 3676, 
Georgetown Branch, Washington, D.C. 

B. Puerto Rico Manufacturers Association, 
First Federal Building, Santurce, P.R. 

A. Automatic Car Wash Association, Inc., 
4432 Connecticut Avenue NW., Washington, 
D.C. 

D. (6) $3,624.50. E. (9) $1,821.93. 


A. Raymond Maxfield Barnes, 305 Com- 
monwealth Building, Washington, D.C. 

B. Northern Natural Gas Co., 2223 Dodge 
Street, Omaha, Nebr. 

D. (6) $244. E. (9) $29.40. 

A. William G. Barr, 1101 17th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Parking Association, 1101 17th 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

A. Lowell R. Beck, 1705 DeSales Street, 
Washington, D.C. 

B. American Bar Association, 1705 DeSales 
Street, Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $100. E. (9) $15. 


A. Joel D. Blackmon, 910 17th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. International Mailers Union, 2240 Bell 
Court, Denver, Colo. 

D. (6) 8500. 


A. Blumberg, Singer, Ross & Gordon, 350 
Fifth Avenue, New York, N.Y. 

B. Cigar Manufacturers Association of 
America, Inc., 350 Fifth Avenue, New York, 
N.Y 


5. (6) $21,250. 

A. Blumberg, Singer, Ross & Gordon, 350 
Fifth Avenue, New York, N.Y. 

B. Cigar Manufacturers Association of 
America, Inc., 350 Fifth Avenue, New York, 
N.Y. 

D. (6) $21,250. E. (9) $318.20. 

A. Melvin J. Boyle, 1200 15th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. International Brotherhood of Electrical 
Workers, 1200 15th Street NW., Washington, 
D.C. 

D. (6) $3,328.52. 

A. Colonel A. A. Brackett, 333 Pennsyl- 

vania Avenue SE., Washington, D.O. 


A. Florence I. Broadwell, 1737 H Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. National Federation of Federal Employ- 
ees, 1737 H Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $3,432.73. 


A. Carl Bronn, 897 National Press Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Reclamation Association, 897 
National Press Building, Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $4,250.01. E. (9) $119.79. 

A. Milton E. Brooding, 215 Fremont Street, 
San Francisco, Calif. 

B. California Packing Corp., 215 Fremont 
Street, San Francisco, Calif. 

D. (6) $750. E. (9) $300. 


A. Brotherhood of Painters, Decorators & 
Paperhangers of America, 217-19 North Sixth 
Street, Lafayette, Ind. 

E. (9) $3,698.40. 

A. Brotherhood of Railway & Steamship 
Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express & Station 
Employes, 1015 Vine Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

D. (6) $10,957.50. E. (9) $10,957.50. 

A. Robert J. Brown, 1735 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Telephone Cooperative Asso- 
ciation, 1735 K Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $100. 


A. James E. Bryan, Inc., 2000 P Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Association of Blue Shield 
Plans, 425 North Michigan Avenue, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

D. (6) $1,000. E. (9) $1,379.17. 

A. Bulgarian Claims Committee, c/o Drey- 
fuss & Co., 2 Broadway, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $200. E. (9) $119.97. 

A. George B. Burnham, 182 Third Street 
SE., Washington, D.C. 

B. Numerous stockholders of the Burnham 
Chemical Co., 132 Third Street SE., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

D. (6) $320. E. (9) $320. 

A. John J. Burke, Finlen Hotel, Butte, 
Mont, 
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B. Pacific Northwest Power Co., Post Office 
Drawer 1445, Spokane, Wash. 

E. (9) $200. 

A. Lowell A. Burkett, 1025 15th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. American Vocational Association, 1025 
15th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

A. Charles S. Burns, 1102 Ring Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

B. American Mining Congress, Ring Build- 
ing, Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $584.50. E. (9) $591.32. 

A. George H. Buschmann, 2000 K Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) 845,000. E. (9) $15,000.01. 

A. Monroe Butler, 1801 Avenue of the 
Stars, Los Angeles, Calif. 

B. The Superior Oil Co., 1801 Avenue of 
the Stars, Los Angeles, Calif. 

A. Robert B. Byrnes, 1514 17th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Railroad Pension Forum, Inc., 
2403 East 75th Street, Chicago, III. 

D. (6) $300. E. (9) $67.92. 

A. Col. John T. Carlton, 333 Pennsylvania 
Avenue SE., Washington, D.C. 

A. H. Allen Carroll, 1730 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. American Telephone & Telegraph Co., 
195 Broadway, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $115.50. 

A. Casey, Lane & Mittendorf, 26 Broadway, 
New York, N.Y. 

B. South African Sugar Association, Post 
Office Box 507, Durban, South Africa. 

D. (6) $7,926.25. E. (9) $1,133.86. 

A. Donald E. Channell, 1705 DeSales Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. American Bar Association, 1705 DeSales 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $400. E. (9) $79.60. 

A. Hal M. Christensen, 1750 Pennsylvania 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. American Dental Association, 1750 
Pennsylvania Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $2,250. 


A. Cigar Manufacturers Association of 
America, Inc., 350 Fifth Avenue, New York, 


N.Y. 
D. (6) $19,880.77. E. (9) $903.20. 

A. Cigar Manufacturers Association of 
America, Inc., 350 Fifth Avenue, New York, 
N.Y. 

D. (6) $19,880.77. E. (9) $76.61. 


A. Cigar Manufacturers Association of 
America, Inc., 350 Fifth Avenue, New York, 
N.Y. 

D. (6) $19,880.77. E. (9) $62. 


A. William F. Claire, 1145 19th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. American Paper Institute, Inc., 122 East 
42d Street, New York, N.Y. 


A. James E. Clark, Jr., 1303 New Hampshire 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Fleet Reserve Association, 1303 New 
Hampshire Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 


A. Coles & Goertner, 1000 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Committee of American Tanker Owners, 
Inc., 1 Chase Manhattan Plaza, New York, 
NY. 

A. Coles & Goertner, 1000 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Pacific Navigation System, Inc., Box 7, 
Agana, Guam. 
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A. Bernard J. Conway, 211 East Chicago 
Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 

B. American Dental Association, 211 East 
Chicago Avenue, Chicago, Il. 

D. (6) $1,531. 

A. Council of Profit Sharing Industries, 
Munsey Building, Washington, D.C. 

A. Council of State Chambers of Com- 
merce, 1028 Connecticut Avenue, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

D. (6) $931.40. E. (9) $931.40. 

A. Michael P. Daniels, 1000 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. United States-Japan Trade Council, 
1000 Connecticut Avenue NW., Washington, 
D.C. 

D. (6) $50. 

A. Charles A. Darnell, 3129 Brereton Court, 
Huntington, W. Va. 

B. Sheet Metal Workers International As- 
sociation, 1000 Connecticut Avenue, Wash- 
ington, D.C, 

A. Donald S. Dawson, 731 Washington 
Building, Washington, D.C. 

B. C.I.T. Financial Corp. 
Avenue, New York, N.Y. 

A. Donald S. Dawson, 731 Washington 
Building, Washington, D.C. 

B. D.C. Transit System, Inc., Washington, 
D. O. 


650 Madison 


A. Donald S. Dawson, 
Building, Washington, D.C. 

B. Guild of Prescription Opticians, 1250 
Connecticut Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 


731 Washington 


A. Donald S. Dawson, 731 Washington 
Building, Washington, D.C. 

B. Indian Sugar Mills Association, Cal- 
cutta, India. 

A. Dawson, Griffin, Pickens & Riddell, 731 
Washington Building, Washington, D.C. 

B. Air Transport Association, Washington, 
D.C. 

D. (6) $2,600. 

A, Dawson, Griffin, Pickens & Riddell, 731 
Washington Building, Washington, D.C, 

B. American Nursing Home Association, 
1346 Connecticut Avenue NW., Washington, 
D. O. 

A. Dawson, Griffin, Pickens & Riddell, 781 
Washington Building, Washington, D.C. 

B. C. I. T. Financial Corp., New York, N.Y. 

A. Dawson, Griffin, Pickens & Riddell, 731 
Washington Building, Washington, D.C. 

B. Indian Sugar Mills Association, Cal- 
cutta, India. 


A. Dawson, Griffin, Pickens & Riddell, 731 
Washington Building, Washington, D.C. 

B. Laundry-Dry Cleaning Association of 
D.C., 2401 Calvert Street NW., Washington, 
D.C. 


— 


A. Dawson, Griffin, Pickens & Riddell, 781 
Washington Building, Washington, D.C, 

B. National Restaurant Association, 1155 
15th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $3,750. 


A. Dawson, Griffin, Pickens & Riddell, 731 
Washington Building, Washington, D.C. 

B. People Life Insurance Co., Acacia Mu- 
tual Life Insurance Co., and Equitable Life 
Insurance Co., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $2,812.50. 


A. Dawson, Griffin, Pickens & Riddell, 731 
Washington Building, Washington, D.C. 

B. Virgin Islands Gift and Fashion Shop 
Association, St. Thomas, Virgin Islands. 
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A. Franklin W. Denius, Post Office Box 
1148, Austin, Tex. 

B. Texas Electric Service Co., Post Office 
Box 970, Fort Worth, Tex.; Dallas Power & 
Light Co., Dallas, Tex., and Texas Power & 
Light Co., Post Office Box 6331, Dallas, Tex. 

E. (9) $1,024.84, 


A. Henry I. Dworshak, 1102 Ring Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

B. American Mining Congress, Ring Build- 
ing, Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $553.14, 


A. Harold E. Edwards, 1001 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. United Steelworkers of America, 1500 
Commonwealth Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

D. (6) $3,370. E. (9) $300. 


A. J. C. B. Ehringhaus, Jr., Post Office Box 
1776, Raleigh, N.C. 

B. Southern Railway System, Post Office 
Box 1808, Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $5,250. E. (9) $1,618.41. 


A. Warren G. Elliott, 1701 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Life Insurance Association of America, 
277 Park Avenue, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $158.18. E. (9) $13.87. 


A. John W. Emeigh, 1750 Pennsylvania 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. The National Rural Letter Carriers’ As- 
sociation, 1750 Pennsylvania Avenue NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $406.89. E. (9) $27.60. 

A. Arthur S. Fefferman, 1701 K Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. American Life Convention, 
Chicago Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 


A. Mello G. Fish, 1001 Connecticut Avenue 
NW., Washington, D.O. 

B. United Steelworkers of America, 1500 
Commonwealth Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

D. (6) $2,835. E. (9) $300. 

A. Forest Farmers Association Cooperative, 
Post Office Box 7278, Station C, Atlanta, Ga. 


A. Morley E. Fox, Hotel Congressional, 300 
New Jersey Avenue SE., Washington, D.C. 

B. Central Arizona Project Association, 
Arizona Title Building, Phoenix, Ariz. 

D. (6) $245.88, E. (9) $156. 
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A. Milton Fricke, Papillion, Nebr. 
B. National Association of Soil and Water 
Conservation Districts, League City, Tex. 


A. David C. Fullarton, 1735 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Telephone Cooperative Asso- 
ciation, 1735 K Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $330. 

A. William A. Geoghegan, 1000 Ring Build- 
ing, Washington, D.C. 

B. The Soap and Detergent Association, 
295 Madison Avenue, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $1,500. 

A. Mary Condon Gereau, 1201 16th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. National Education Association, 1201 
16th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $2,073.79. E. (9) $577.21. 

A. Ernest Giddings, 1346 Connecticut Aye- 
nue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. National Retired Teachers Association, 
American Association of Retired Persons, Ex- 
ecutive Office, Washington, D.C. 

E. (9) $1,292.15. 


A. Robert Gladwin, Fruit Street, Boston, 
Mass. 
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B. Massachusetts General Hospital, Fruit 
Street, Boston, Mass. 

A. Glean F. Glezen, 1303 New Hampshire 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Fleet Reserve Association, 1303 New 
Hampshire Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 


A. Robert Glicker, 1642 South 52d Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

B. International Mailers Union, 2240 Bell 
Court, Denver, Colo. 

A. John A. Gosnell, 1225 19th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $1,833.34. 


A. Lawrence L. Gourley, 1625 I Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. American Osteopathic Association, 212 
East Ohio Street, Chicago, III. 

D. (6) $500. 


A. Grand Lodge of the Brotherhood of Lo- 
comotive Firmen and Enginemen, 15401 De- 
troit Avenue, Lakewood, Cleveland, Ohio. 

D. (6) $90,696.38. E. (9) $90,696.38. 

A. Samuel A, Grayson, 611 Idaho Building, 
Boise, Idaho. 

B. Union Pacific Railroad Co., 1416 Dodge 
Street, Omaha, Nebr. 


A. Dale Greenwood, 302 Hoge Building, Se- 
attle, Wash. 

B. Washington Railroad Association, 302 
Hoge Building, Seattle, Wash. 


A. Jerry N. Griffin, 731 Washington Build- 
ing, Washington, D.C. 

B. C.I.T. Financial Corp., 650 Madison Ave- 
nue, New York, N.Y. 


A. Jerry N. Griffin, 731 Washington Build- 
ing, Washington, D.C. 

B. Indian Sugar Mills Association, Cal- 
cutta, India. 


A. Jerry N. Griffin, 731 Washington Build- 
ing, Washington, D.O. 

B. Mutual Benefit Health & Accident Asso- 
ciation, Omaha, Nebr. 


A. Jerry N. Griffin, 731 Washington Build- 
ing, Washington, D.C. 

B. Oceanic Properties, Inc., Post Office Box 
2780, Honolulu, Hawaii. 


A. J. S. Grigsby, Jr., 1103 Stahlman Build- 
ing, Nashville, Tenn. 

B. Southern States Industrial Council, 
1103-1111 Stahlman Building, Nashville, 


Tenn. 
D. (6) $2,400. 


A. George Gross, 1625 L Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B. National Association of Home Builders 
of the United States, 1625 L Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $965.90. 


A. J. G. Hall, General Motors Corp., De- 
troit, Mich. 

B. General Motors Corp., 3044 West Grand 
Boulevard, Detroit, Mich. 


A. Harold F. Hammond, 1101 17th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Transportation Association of America, 
1101 17th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 


A. William B. Harman, Jr., 1701 K Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. American Life Convention, 211 East Chi- 
cago Avenue, Chicago, Il. 


D. (6) $50.30. 


A. George J. Hecht, 52 Vanderbilt Avenue, 
New York, N.Y. 

B. American Parents Committee, Inc, 20 E 
Street NW., Washington, D.C., and the sub- 
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committee Bipartisan Citizens Committee for 
Federal Aid for Public Elementary and Sec- 
ondary Education, 2107 Davenport Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 


A. Robert B. Heiney, 1133 20th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Canners Association, 1183 20th 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $875. E. (9) $1,947.54. 


A. Noel Hemmendinger, 1000 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., W. n, D.C. 

B. United States-Japan Trade Council, 
50 Connecticut Avenue NW., Washington, 

D. (6) $50. 

A. Christopher O. Henderson, 1341 G Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Organization of Professional Employees 
of the U.S. Department of Agriculture, 1341 
G Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $656. E. (9) $25. 


A. Augustus H. Hewlett, 323 Dupont Circle 
Building, Washington, D.C. 

B. North American Association of Alcohol- 
ism Programs, 323 Dupont Circle Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $150. E. (9) $177.50. 


A. J. J. Hickey, 405 Majestic Building, 
Cheyenne, Wyo. 

B. Union Pacific Railroad Co. 

A. Carey W. Hilliard, 1750 Pennsylvania 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. The National Rural Letter Carriers’ 
Association, 1750 Pennsylvania Avenue NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $406.89. E. (9) $28.95. 


A. Brig. Gen. James D. Hittle, USMC 
(Ret.), 200 Maryland Avenue NE., Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

B. Veterans of Foreign Wars of the United 
States. 

D. (6) $1,166.67. E. (9) $55.90. 

A. Frank N. Hoffman, 1001 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. United Steelworkers of America, 1500 
Commonwealth Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

D. (6) $4,000. E. (9) $1,000. 

A. John W. Holton, 815 Connecticut Ave- 
nue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. The American Bankers Association, 90 
Park Avenue, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $1,500. E. (9) $737.10. 

A. Harold A. Hosier, 2240 Bell Court, Den- 
ver, Colo. 

B. International Mailers Union, 2240 Bell 
Court, Denver, Clo. 

A. David P. Houlihan, 1000 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. United States-Japan Trade Council, 
1000 Connecticut Avenue NW., Washington, 
D.c. 

D. (6) $50. 

A. Harold K. Howe, 400 Walker Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

B. American Institute of Laundering, 
Joliet, Ill. 

D. (6) $1,607.31. 

A. Harold K. Howe, 400 Walker Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Outdoor Power Equipment Institute, 
Inc., 400 Walker Building, Washington, D.C, 

A. Harold K. Howe, 400 Walker Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Automatic Merchandising As- 
sociation, 400 Walker Building, Washington, 
D.C. 
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A. Floyd E. Huffman, 1750 Pennsylvania 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. The National Rural Letter Carriers’ As- 
sociation, 1750 Pennsylvania Avenue NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $406.89. E. (9) $51.10. 

A. William J. Hull, 1000 Connecticut Ave- 
nue, W: D. O. 

B. Ashland Oil & Refining Co., 1409 Win- 
chester Avenue, Ashland, Ky. 


A. William J. Hull, 1000 Connecticut Ave- 
nue, Washington, D.C. 
8 5 Ohio Valley Improvement Association, 

A. Meryle V. Hutchinson, 1030 15th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. American Nurses’ Association, Inc., 10 
Columbus Circle, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $2,634.14. 


A. Everett Hutchinson, 839 17th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. National Association of Motor Bus Own- 
ers, 839 17th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

A. Inland Steel Co., 30 West Monroe Street, 
Chicago, Ill. 


A. International Association of Machinists, 
Machinists Building, Washington, D.C, 

E. (9) $2,511.80. 

A. International Brotherhood of Team- 
sters, 25 Louisiana Avenue NW., Washington, 
D.C. 

E. (9) $18,383.40. 


A. International Mailers Union, 2240 Bell 
Court, Denver, Colo. 
E. (9) $528.43. 


A. International Union of Electrical, Radio 
& Machine Workers, 1126 16th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

E. (9) $500. 

A. Rear Adm. Alexander Jackson, Jr., 333 
Pennsylvania Avenue SE., Washington, D.C. 


A. Chas. E. Jackson, 715 Ring Building, 


A. Chas. B. Jennings, 1712 I Street NW. 
Washington, D.C. 

B. American Stock Yards Association, 1712 
I Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $400. 


A. Glendon E. Johnson, 1701 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. American Life Convention, 211 East Chi- 
cago Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 

D. (6) $472.50. E. (9) $17.45. 

A. Willis Johnson, 300 New Jersey Avenue 
SE., Washington, D. O. 

B. Business Information Service, 300 New 
Jersey Avenue SE., Washington, D.C. 

A. Charlie W. Jones, 1120 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. American Carpet Institute, Inc., 350 
Fifth Avenue, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $210. E. (9) $35. 


— 


A. Mrs. Fritz R. Kahn, 9202 Peace Place, 
Fairfax, Va. 

B. National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers, 700 North Bush Street, Chicago, 


III. 

E. (9) 882.48. 

A. Allan M. Kearney, 1001 Broad Street, 
Johnstown, Pa. 

B. Pennsylvania Electric Co., 1001 Broad 
Street, Johnstown, Pa. 
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A. Jerome J. Keating, 100 Indiana Avenue 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. National Association of Letter Carriers, 
100 Indiana Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $3,125. 

A. Howard B. Keck, 1801 Avenue of the 
Stars, Los Angeles, Calif. 

B. The Superior Oil Co., 1801 Avenue of 
the Stars, Los Angeles, Calif. 

E. (9) $300. 

A. Thomas John Kehoe, 1904 Rookwood 
Road, Silver Spring, Md. 

E. (9) $930. 

A. Robert H. Kellen, 25 East Chestnut 
Street, Chicago, Ill. 

B. Mayonnaise and Salad Dressings Insti- 
tute, 25 East Chestnut Street, Chicago, III. 

A. Robert H. Kellen, 25 East Chestnut 
Street, Chicago, III 

B. National Preservers Association, 25 
East Chestnut Street, Chicago, III. 

A. Ken Kendrick, 1030 15th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Association of Wheat Growers. 

D. (6) $2,288.05. E. (9) $2,288.05. 

A. J. Don Kerlin, 100 Indiana Avenue NW., 
Washington, D.C, 

B. The Reuben H. Donnelley Corp., 235 
East 42d Street, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $300. 

A. J. Don Kerlin, 100 Indiana Avenue NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B, National Association of Letter Carriers, 
100 Indiana Avenue NW., Washington, D.O. 

D. (6) $300. E. (9) $100. 

A. J. Don Kerlin, 100 Indiana Avenue NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Time, Inc., Rockefeller Center, New 
York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $300. E. (9) $42.72. 


A. Kenneth L. Kimble, 1701 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Life Insurance Association of America, 
277 Park Avenue, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $437.50. E. (9) $42.72. 

A. Mr. & Mrs. L. Kingmon, 

D. (6) $1,860. E. (9) $1,860. 


A. William L. Kohler, 1616 P Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. American Trucking Associations, Inc., 
1616 P Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $1,200. E. (9) $178.50. 


A. Germaine Krettek, 200 C Street SE., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. American Library Association, 50 East 
Huron Street, Chicago, III. 

E. (9) $4,972.23. 

A. Herman C. Kruse, 245 Market Street, 
San Francisco, Calif. 

B. Pacific Gas & Electric Co., 245 Market 
Street, San Francisco, Calif. 

D. (6) $4,387.50. E. (9) $4,258.43. 

A. Lloyd R. Kuhn, 1725 DeSales Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Aerospace Industries Association of 
America, Inc., 1725 DeSales Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $4,752. E. (9) $648.65. 

A, Dillard B. Lasseter, 1616 P Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. American Trucking Associations, Inc., 
1616 P Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $1,200. E. (9) $525. 


A. Dillard B. Lasseter, Post Office Box 381, 
Washington, D.C. 
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B. Organization of Professional Employees 
of the U.S. Dept. of Agriculture, Post Office 
Box 381, Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $586.50. E. (9) $125. 


A. Dillard B. Lasseter, Post Office Box 381, 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Organization of Professional Employees 
of the U.S. Dept. of Agriculture, Post Office 
Box 381, Washington, D.C. 

E. (9) $125. 


A. John V. Lawrence, 1616 P Street NW., 
Washington, D.C, 

B. American Trucking Associations, Inc., 
1616 P Street NW., Washington, D.C, 

D. (6) $1,200. E. (9) $27.65. 


A. Robert J. Leigh, 1735 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Telephone Cooperative Asso- 
ciation, 1735 K Street NW., Washington, D.C 

D. (6) $36. 


A. Donald Lerch & Co., Inc., 1522 K Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Shell Chemical Co., 110 West 31st Street, 
New York, N.Y. 


A. Life Insurance Association of America, 
277 Park Avenue, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $4,059.29. E. (9) $4,059.29. 

A. John J. Linnehan, 1625 L Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Association of Home Builders 
of the United States, 1625 L Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $3,125, E. (9) $523.38. 

A. Donald J. Lipsett, 1420 N Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. American Conservative Union, 1010 Ver- 
mont Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $4,107.12. 


A. Maj. Gen. George O. N. Lodoen, 333 
Pennsylvania Avenue SE., Washington, D.C, 


A. John J. Long, 711 14th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. International Printing Pressmen and 
Assistants’ Union of North America, Press- 
men’s Home, Tenn. 

D. (6) $1,950. E. (9) $1,988. 


A. R. C. Longmire, Pauls Valley, Okla. 
B. National Association of Soll and Water 
Conservation Districts, League City, Tex. 


A. Harold O. Lovre, 1616 P Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. American Trucking Associations, Inc., 
1616 P Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $1,200. E. (9) $294.75. 

A. John M. Lumley, 1201 16th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Education Association, 1201 
16th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $2,130.02. E. (9) $690.63. 

A. LeRoy E. Lyon, Jr., Eleventh & L Build- 
ing, Sacramento, Calif. 

B. California Railroad Association, 215 
Market Street, San Francisco, Calif. 

D. (6) $2,812.50. E. (9) $600.77. 

A. William C. McCamant, 1725 K Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $300. 

A. J. L. McCaskill, 1201 16th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Education Association, 1201 
16th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $1,200. E. (9) $100. 


A. McClure & Trotter, 1710 H Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. The Colca-Cola Co., Post Office Drawer, 
1734, Atlanta, Ga. 
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A. McClure & Trotter, 1710 H Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Socony Mobil Oil Co., Inc., 150 East 
42d Street, New York, N.Y. 


A. Joseph J. McDonald, 1001 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. United Steelworkers of America, 1500 
Commonwealth Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

D. (6) $3,370. E. (9) $300. 


A. Stanley J. McFarland, 1201 16th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. National Education Association, 1201 
16th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $2,136.73. E. (9) $59.31. 

A. Mrs, Barbara D. McGarry, 20 E Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. American Parents Committee, Inc., 20 
E Street NW., Washington, D.C. and its sub- 
committee Bipartisan Citizens Committee for 
Federal Aid for Public Elementary and 
Secondary Education, 4107 mh aah Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 


A. Clarence M. MoIntosh, 400 First Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Brotherhood of Railway and Steamship 
Clerks, 1015 Vine Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

D. (6) $2,095.29. E. (9) $17.75. 


A. William H. McLin, 1201 16th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. National Education Association, 1201 
16th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $2,202.02. E. (9) $189.28. 

A. Clarence M. McMillan, 1343 L Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Candy Wholesalers Association, 
Inc., 1343 L Street NW., Washington, D.C. 


A. Ralph J. McNair, 1701 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.O. 

B. Life Insurance Association of America, 
277 Park Avenue, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) 6206.93. E. (9) $56.71. 

A. Charles R. McNeill, 815 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. The American Bankers Association, 90 
Park Avenue, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $1,200. E. (9) $40.48. 

A. Shane MacCarthy, 20 Chevy Chase 
Circle NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Printing Industries of America, Inc., 20 
Chevy Chase Circle NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $475. E. (9) $750. 

A. David M. Marsh, 837 Washington Build- 
ing, Washington, D.C. 

B. American Insurance Association, 110 
William Street, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $700. E. (9) $15.32. 

A. Edwin E. Marsh, 600 Crandall Building, 
Salt Lake City, Utah. 

B. National Wool Growers Association, 600 
Crandall Building, Salt Lake City, Utah. 

D. (6) $3,255. E. (9) 8204.11. 

A. Arnold Mayer, 100 Indiana Avenue NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Amalgamated Meat Cutters and 
Butcher Workmen of North America, 2800 
North Sheridan Road, Chicago, Ill. 

D. (6) $3,625. E. (9) $455. 


A. Mayonnaise & Salad Dressings Insti- 
tute, 25 East Chestnut Street, Chicago, III. 


A. Anthony Mazzocchi, 1126 16th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C, 

B. Oil Chemical and Atomic Workers In- 
ternational Union, 1840 California Street, 
Denver, Colo. 

D. (6) $1,437.50. E. (9) $227.50 
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A. Robert A. Means, 1303 New Hampshire 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Fleet Reserve Association, 1303 New 
Hampshire Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

A. Carl J. Megel, 1343 H Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B. American Federation of Teachers, 716 
North Rush Street, Chicago, II. 

E. (9) $8,800. 


A, Ellis E. Meredith, 2000 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. American Apparel Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation, Inc., 2000 K Street NW., Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

E. (9) $2,700. 


A. M. Barry Meyer, 1616 P Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. American Trucking Associations, Inc., 
1616 P Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $750. E. (9) $1,194.20. 


A. Joseph L. Miller, 918 16th Street, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 


A, Claude Minard, 215 Market Street, San 
Francisco, Calif. 

B. California Railroad Association, 215 
Market Street, San Francisco, Calif. 

A. Stephen A. Mitchell, Post Office Box 486, 
Taos, N. Mex. 


A. Mobilehome Dealers National Associa- 
tion, 39 South LaSalle Street, Chicago, III. 
E. (9) $2,210.43. 


A. Willis O. Moffatt, 525 First Security 
Bullding, Boise, Idaho. 


A. Joseph E. Moody, 1000 16th Street, N.W., 
Washington, D.C. 
D. (6) $625. 


A. Jo V. Morgan, Jr., 815 15th Street N.W., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. American Humane Association, 
Office Box 1266, Denver, Colo. 

D. (6) $1,500. E. (9) $306.86. 

A, Carlos Moore, 25 Louisiana Avenue N.W., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. International Brotherhood of Teamsters, 
25 Louisiana Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $3,750. 


A. Mrs. Jennelle Moorhead, Eugene Con- 
tinuation Center, Eugene, Oreg. 


A. Curtis Morris, 1725 I Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B. American Gas Association, Inc., 605 
Third Avenue, New York, N.Y. 


Post 


A. Motor and Equipment Manufacturers 
a lation, 304 West 58th Street, New York, 
D. (6) $4,300. 


A. John J. Murphy, Jr., 815 15th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Bricklayers, Masons & Plasterers Inter- 
national Union of America, 815 15th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $2,600. E. (9) $306.20. 


A. J. Walter Myers, Jr., Station C, Atlanta, 


Ga. 

B. Forest Farmers Association Cooperative, 
Post Office Box 7284, Station C, Atlanta, Ga. 

D. (6) $84.34. E. (9) $144.07. 

A. National Association for the Advance- 
ment of Colored People, 20 West 40th Street, 
New York. N.Y. 


A. National Association of Blue Shield 
Plans, 425 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago, 


II. 
E. (9) $1,379.17. 
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A. National Association of Home Builders 
of the United States, 1625 L Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $17,423.11. 


A. National Association of Letter Carriers, 
100 Indiana Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $658,367.90. E. (9) $12,471.55. 

A. National Association of Real Estate 
Boards, 36 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago, 
II., and 1300 Connecticut Avenue, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

E. (9) $10,981.40. 


A. National Association ef Social Workers, 
Inc., 2 Park Avenue, New York, N.Y., and 
1346 Connecticut Avenue NW., Washington, 
D.C. 

D. (6) $2,490. 


A. National Association of Wheat Growers, 
1030 15th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 
D. (6) $2,288.05. E. (9) $2,288.05. 


A. National Audio-Visual Association, Inc., 
3150 Spring Street, Fairfax, Va. 
D. (6) $4,646.50. E. (9) $901.93. 


A. National Canners Association, 1133 20th 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 
D. (6) $444,618.02. E. (9) $13,654.12. 


E. (9) $12,429.27. 


A. National Coal Policy Conference, Inc., 
1000 16th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

E. (9) $4,931.92. 

A. National Committee for International 
Development, 1762 Church Street NW., Wash- 

m, D.C. 

D. (6) $12,000. E. (9) $144.77. 

A. National Committee for Research in 
Neurological Disorders, c/o Dr. A. B. Baker, 
Division of Neurology, University of Minne- 
sota Hospital, Minneapolis, Minn. 

E. (9) $5,000. 


A. National Congress of Parents and Teach- 
ers, 700 North Rush Street, Chicago, III. 


A. National Council on Business Mail, Inc., 
100 West Monroe Street, Chicago, Ill. 

A. National Council, Junior Order United 
American Mechanics, 3027 North Broad 
Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 

E. (9) $160. 


A. National Council of Naval Air Stations 
Employee Organizations, 239 Beach Road, 
Alameda, Calif. 

A. National Counsel Associates, 421 New 
Jersey Avenue SE., Washington, D.C. 

B. Central Scientific Co., 1700 Irving Park 
Road, Chicago, Ill. 

D. (6) $900. E. (9) $142.99. 


A. National Counsel Associates, 421 New 
Jersey Avenue SE., Washington, D.C. 

B. Committee for the Study of Revenue 
Bond Financing, 149 Broadway, New York, 
N.Y. 

D. (6) $868.86. E. (9) $196.71. 

A. National Federation of Business and 
Professional Women’s Clubs, Inc., 2012 Mas- 
sachusetts Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $29,767.50. E. (9) $3,465.60. 

A. National Federation of Federal Employ- 
ees, 1737 H Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $124,783.18. E. (9) $11,969.65. 

A. National Federation of Independent 
Businesses, Inc., 920 Washington Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $21,087.56. E. (9) $21,087.56. 

A. National Housing Conference, Inc., 1250 
Connecticut Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $54,763.75. E. (9) $28,853.27. 
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A. National Livestock Feeders Association, 
309 Livestock Exchange Building, Omaha, 
Nebr. 

D. (6) 86,500. E. (9) $6,500. 

A. National Multiple Sclerosis Society, 257 
Park Avenue South, New York, N.Y. 

E. (9) $571.04. 

A. National Parking Association, 1101 17th 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. and Washing- 
ton Parking Association, Jefferson Building, 
Washington, D.C. , 

D. (6) $1,666.65. 

A. National Parking Association, 1101 17th 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

E. (9) $666.66. 

A. National Preservers Association, 25 East 
Chestnut Street, Chicago, Ill. 


A. National Rehabilitation Association, 
1522 K Street NW., Washington, D.C. 
D. (6) $10,713. E. (9) $1,181. 


A. The National Rural Letter Carriers’ As- 
sociation, 1750 Pennsylvania Avenue NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $4,737.30. E. (9) $7,891.98. 

A. National Small Business Association, 
1225 19th Street NW., Washington, D.C, 

D. (6) $5,000. E. (9) $2,562.52. 

A. National Tax Equality Association, Inc., 
1000 Connecticut Avenue Building, Washing- 
ton, D.C. ? 

D. (6) $12,083.45. E. (9) $8,291.34. 

A. National Telephone Cooperative Asso- 
ciation, 1735 K Street NW., Washington, D.O. 

E. (9) $466. 

A. National Wool Growers Association, 600 
Crandall Building, Salt Lake City, Utah. 

D. (6) $30,935.82. E. (9) $3,997.92. 

A. Edward K. Nellor, 1900 L Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Right to Work Committee, 1900 
L Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $3,000. E. (9) $100. 

A. George R. Nelson, Machinists Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

B. International Association of Machinists, 
Machinists Building, Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $1,500. E. (9) $1,011.80. 

A. Carl E. Newton, 2 Wall Street, New York, 
N.Y. 

B. Boston & Maine Corp., North Station, 
Boston, Mass. 

E. (9) $84.22. 

A. Stanley D. Noble, Munsey Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Council of Profit Sharing Industries, 
Munsey Building, Washington, D.C. 


A. Robert W. Nolan, 1303 New Hampshire 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Fleet Reserve Association, 1303 New 
Hampshire Avenue NW., Washington, D.C, 

D. (6) $100. 

A. North Carolina Cotton Promotion Asso- 
ciation, Box 5425, Raleigh, N.C. 


A. North Carolina Railroad Association, 
Post Office Box 2635, Raleigh, N.C. 

D. (6) $2,706.85. E. (9) $600.36. 

A. John A, O'Donnell, 1616 P Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. American Trucking Associations, Inc., 
1616 P Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $1,200. 
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A. Order of Railway Conductors and Brake- 
men, O.R.C. & B. Building, Cedar Rapids, 
Iowa. 

E. (9) $5,613.66. 


A. Organization of Professional Employees 
of the U.S. Department of Agriculture, Post 
Office Box 381, Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $2,259.48. E. (9) $982.02. 


A. Organization of Professional Employees 
of the U.S. Department of Agriculture, Post 
Office Box 381, Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $1,230.55. E. $1,350.85. 


A. John A. Overholt, 10400 Connecticut 
Avenue, Kensington, Md., and 1106 Munsey 
Building, Washington, D.C. 

B. National Association of Retired Civil 
5 1909 Q Street NW., Washington, 
D.C 


D. (6) $1,269.24. 

A. J. Allen Overton, Jr., 1102 Ring Build- 
ing, Washington, D.C. 

B. American Mining Congress, Ring Build- 
ing, Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $1,200. 


A. Andrew A. Pettis, 100 Indiana Avenue 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Industrial Union of Marine and Ship- 
building Workers of America, 534 Cooper 
Street, Camden, N.J. 

D. (6) $4,340. E. (9) $3,446.78. 

A. Joseph D. Phelan, 485 National Press 
Building, Washington, D.C. 

B. Colorado River Association, 417 South 
Hill Street, Los Angeles, Calif. 

D. (6) $3,000. E. (9) $730. 


A. Pierson, Ball & Dowd, 1000 Ring Build- 
ing, Washington, D.C. 

B. Federal Cartridge Corp., 2700 Foshay 
Tower, Minneapolis, Minn. 

A. Albert Pike, Jr., 277 Park Avenue, New 
York, N.Y. 

B. Life Insurance Association of America, 
277 Park Avenue, New York, N.Y. 

A. Bruce O. Pike, 400 First Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Brotherhood of Railway and Steamship 
Clerks, 1015 Vine Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

D. (6) $1,873.92. E. (9) $11.60. 


A. James F. Pinkney, 1616 P Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. American Trucking Associations, Inc., 
1616 P Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $1,000. E. (9) $100.55. 

A. Milton M. Plumb, 1629 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Switchman’s Union of North America, 
3 Linwood Avenue, Buffalo, N.Y. 

A. William A, Quinlan, 1317 F Street NW. 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Associated Retail Bakers. 

D. (6) $546.13. E. (9) $207.52. 


A. William A. Quinlan, 1317 F Street NW., 
Washington, D.C, 

B. National Candy Wholesalers. 

D. (6) $22.64. E. (9) $9.57. 


A. William A. Quinlan, 1317 F Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. ‘ 

B. U.S. Wholesale Grocers. 

D. (6) $37.83. E. (9) $14.38. 


A. James H. Rademacher, 100 Indiana Aye- 
nue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. National Association of Letter Carriers, 
100 Indiana Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $2,500. 


A. Ragan & Mason, 900 17th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 
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B. The Bermuda Trade Development 
Board, Hamilton, Bermuda. 

D. (6) $1,666. E. (9) $1.20. 

A. Ragan & Mason, 900 17th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Bulk Food Carriers, Inc., 311 California 
Street, San Francisco, Calif. 

D. (6) $900. E. (9) $25. 

A. Ragan & Mason, 900 17th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Sea-Land Service Inc., Post Office Box 
1050, Elizabeth, N.J. 

D. (6) $900. E. (9) $27.47. 

A. Ragan & Mason, 900 17th Street NW., 
Washington. D.C. 

B. South Atlantic & Caribbean Line Inc., 
250 Park Avenue, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $200. 

A. Ragan & Mason, 900 17th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Stimson Lumber Co. Post Office Box 68, 
Forest Grove, Oreg. 

D. (6) $1,000. E. (9) $142.94. 

A. Ragan & Mason, 900 17th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Elisabeth von Oberndorff, 200 East 66th 
Street, New York, N.Y. 

E. (9) $244.58. 

A. Carl R. Ramsey, 239 Beach Road, Ala- 
meda, Calif. 

B. National Council of Naval Air Stations 
Employee Organizations, 239 Beach Road, 
Alameda, Calif. 

A. Record Industry Association of America, 
Inc., 1 East 57th Street New York, N.Y. 

E. (9) $17,530.87. 

A. Lawrence D. Reedy, 200 Park Avenue, 
New York. N.Y. 

B, American Association of Advertising 
Agencies, Inc., 200 Park Avenue. New York, 
N.Y. 

E. (9) $538.93. 


— 


A. R. Peter Regalado, 2519 Southern Ave- 
nue SE., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $15. E. (9) 6218.50. 

A. George L. Reid, Jr., 1616 P Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. American Trucking Associations, Inc., 
1616 P Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $799.98. E. (9) $97.75. 

A. Reserve Officers Association of the 
United States, 333 Pennsylvania Avenue SE., 
Washington, D.C. 

A. Harry H. Richardson, 335 Austin Street, 
Bogalusa, La, 

B. Louisiana Railroads. 

D. (6) $37.50. E. (9) $80.20. 
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A. James W. Riddell, 
Building, Washington, D.C. 

B. Air Transport Association, Washington, 
D.C. 


A. James W. Riddell, 731 Washington 
Building, Washington, D.C. 
B. C. I. T. Financial Corp., New York, N.Y. 


A. James W. Riddell, 731 Washington 
Building, Washington, D.C. 

B. Indian Sugar Mills Association, Cal- 
cutta, India. 


A. John J. Riley, 1625 L Street NW., Wash- 
m, D.C. 

B. National Association of Home Builders 
of the United States, 1625 L Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $600. E. (9) $40.58. 
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A. Gloria Riordan, 1126 16th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. International Union of Electrical, Radio 
and Machine Workers, 1126 16th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $500. 


A. William Neale Roach, 1616 P Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. American Trucking Associations, Inc., 
1616 P Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $1,200. E. (9) $180. 


A. Nathaniel H. Rogg, 1625 L Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Association of Home Builders 
of the United States, 1625 L Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $1,312.50. E. (9) $72.93. 

A. J. T. Rutherford, 1616 P Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. American Trucking Associations, Inc., 
1616 P Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $1,200. E. (9) $537.20. 

A. Mrs. Edward F. Ryan, 110 Bridge Street, 
Manchester, Mass. 

B. National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers, 700 North Rush Street, Chicago, 
III. 

E. (9) $169.32. 


A. Francis J. Ryley, 519 Title and Trust 
Building, Phoenix, Ariz. 

B. Standard Oil Co. of California, San 
Francisco; Shell Oil Co., Mobil Oil Co., Rich- 
field Oil Corp., Tidewater Oil Co., Union Oil 
Co., Signal Oil & Gas Co., Gulf Oil Corp., 
Texaco, Inc., all Los Angeles; Humble Oil & 
Refining Co., Midland, Tex. 


A. C. Herschel Schooley, 815 15th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Independent Bankers Association of 
America, Sauk Centre, Minn. 

D. (6) $4,000. E. (9) $2,569.30. 


A. Stanley W. Schroeder, 1102 Ring Build- 
ing, Washington, D.C. 

B. American Mining Congress, Ring Build- 
ing, Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $300. 


A. Clayton A. Seeber, 1201 16th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Education Association, 1201 
16th Street NW., Washington, D.C, 

D. (6) $2,136.73. E. (9) $280.04. 


A. Theodore A. Serrill, 491 National Press 
Building, Washington, D.C. 

B. National Newspaper Association, 491 
National Press Building, Washington, D.C, 

E. (9) $137.32. 

A. Carroll M. Shaw, 6326 Southcrest Drive, 
Shreveport, La. 

B. Amalgamated Transit Union, 5025 Wis- 
consin Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 


A. Jobn J. Sheehan, 1001 Connecticut Ave- 
nue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. United Steelworkers of America, 1500 
Commonwealth Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

D. (6) $3,500. E. (9) $300. 

A. Laurence P. Sherfy, 1102 Ring Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

B. American Mining Congress, Ring Build- 
ing, Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $575. 


A. Sidley, Austin, Burgess & Smith, 1625 
I Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Inland Steel Co., 30 West Monroe Street, 
Chicago, Ill. 


A. Milna D. Smith, 1133 20th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Canners Association, 1133 20th 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 
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A. J. P. Sommer, 31 Lafayette Avenue, 
Brooklyn, N.Y. 

B. National Columbus Day Committee, 
1616 Rhode Island Avenue NW., Washing- 
ton, D.C. 


A. Marvin J. Sonosky, 1225 19th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

A. W. Byron Sorrell, 1750 Pennsylvania 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Mobilehome Dealers National Associa- 
tion, 39 South LaSalle Street, Chicago, II. 

D. (6) $2,025. E. (9) $185.43. : 

A. Southern States Industrial Council, 
1103-1111 Stahlman Building, Nashville, 


Tenn. 
D. (6) $61,005.94. E. (9) $5,088.78. 


A. Lawrence Speiser, 1424 16th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. American Civil Liberties Union, 
Fifth Avenue, New York, N.Y. 


A. Chester S. Stackpole, 605 Third Avenue, 
New York, N.Y. 

B. American Gas Association, 605 
Third Avenue, New York, N.Y. 

A. State and Federal Relations, National 
Education Association, 1201 16th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

E. (9) $16,562.30. 

A. Steptoe & Johnson, 1250 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Hamilton Watch Co. and Elgin National 
Watch Co. 

D. (6) $200. E. (9) $25. 
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Inc., 


A. Stitt & Hemmendinger, 1000 Connecti- 
cut Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Association to Acquire Compensation 
for Damages Prior to Peace Treaty, Naha, 
Okinawa. 

D. (6) $5,000. E. (9) $200. 

A. Stitt & Hemmendinger, 1000 Connecti- 
cut Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Japan General Merchandise Exporters’ 
Association, No. 2, 3-Chome, Nihonbashi, 
Muromachi, Chuo-ku, Tokyo, Japan. 

A. Stitt & Hemmendinger, 1000 Connecti- 
cut Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Japan General Merchandise Exporters 
Association and Japan Rubber Footwear 
Manufacturers’ Association of Tokyo, Japan; 
Miscellaneous Goods Division, Japanese 
Chamber of Commerce of New York, Inc. 
and Imported Footwear Group, National 
Council of American Importers, Inc., N.Y. 

D. (6) $500. E. (9) $200. 

A. Stitt & Hemmendinger, 1000 Connecti- 
cut Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Japan Vinyl Goods Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation, 11, 3-Chome, Akasaka-Denmacho, 
Minato-ku, Tokyo, Japan. 

D. (6) $500. 


A. Stitt & Hemmendinger, 1000 Connecti- 
cut Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. A. D. Sutton & Sons, 1 West 37th Street, 
New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $1,200. 


A. Stitt & Hemmendinger, 1000 Connecti- 
cut Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Toyoshima & Co., Inc., 303 Fifth Avenue, 
New York, N.Y. 


A. Stitt & Hemmendinger, 1000 Connecti- 
cut Avenue NW., Washington, D.O. 

B. Unione Industraile Prato, Prato, Italy; 
American Textile Importers Association, New 
York, N.Y. 

E. (9) $1,000, 
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A. Nelson A. Stitt, 1000 Connecticut Ave- 
nue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. United States-Japan Trade Council, 
1000 Connecticut Avenue NW., Washington, 


A. Philip W. Stroupe, 1102 Ring Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

B. American Mining Congress, Ring Build- 
ing, Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $450. 

A. Walter B. Stults, 537 Washington Build- 
ing, Washington, D.C, 

B. National Association of Small Business 
Investment Companies, 537 Washington 
Building, Washington, D.C, 

D. (6) $600. 

A. Barry Sullivan, 586 Washington Build- 
ing, Washington, D.C. 

B. National Association of River & Harbor 
Contractors, 3900 North Charles Street, Balti- 
more, Md. 

D. (6) $750. E. (9) $149.63. 


A. Noble J. Swearingen, 224 East Capitol 
Street, Washington, D.C. 

B. National Tuberculosis Association, 1790 
Broadway, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $400. E. (9) $16.60. 

A. Monroe Sweetland, 
Drive, Burlingame, Calif. 

B. National Education Association, 1201 
16th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $835. E. (9) $50. 


A. J. Woodrow Thomas, 1000 16th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Trans World Airlines, 10 Richards Road, 
Kansas City, Mo. 
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A. Julia C. Thompson, 1030 15th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. American Nurses’ Association, Inc., 10 
Columbus Circle, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $3,100.34. 

A. Eugene M. Thoré, 277 Park Avenue, New 
York, N.Y. 

B. Life Insurance Association of America, 
277 Park Avenue, New York, N.Y. 


A. Dwight D. Townsend, 1012 14th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Cooperative League of USA, 59 East Van 
Buren Street, Chicago, Ill. 

D. (6) $1,500. E. (9) $1,995. 


A. Transportation Association of America, 
1101 17th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

E. (9) $56. 

A. Richard S. Tribbe, 1000 16th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Trans World Airlines, 10 Richards Road, 
Kansas City, Mo. 

A. Paul T, Truitt, 1700 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Plant Food Institute, 1700 K 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

E. (9) $19.05. 

A, Trustees for Conservation, 251 Kearny 
Street, San Francisco, Calif. 

D. (6) $8,057.27. E. (9) $3,816.86. 


A. Trustees for Conservation, 251 Kearny 
Street, San Francisco, Calif. 
D. (6) $2,619. E. (9) $1,996.25. 


A. United Cerebral Palsy Associations, Inc., 
321 West 44th Street, New York, N.Y. 
E. (9) $1,285.05. 
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A. United States-Japan Trade Council, 
1000 Connecticut Avenue NW., Washington, 
D.C. 

D. (6) $410.60. E. (9) $410.60. 


A. F. Bourne Upham III, 1102 Ring Build- 
ing, Washington, D.O. 

B. American Mining Congress, Ring Build- 
ing, Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $580. ` 


A. Charles R. Van Horn, 17th and H Streets 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Baltimore & Ohio Railroad Co. and 
Chesapeake & Ohio Railway Co., Charles and 
Baltimore Streets, Baltimore, Md. 


A. Richard E. Vernor, 1701 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. American Life Convention, 211 East 
Chicago Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 

D. (6) $63. E. (9) $38.65. 

A. Veterans of World War I, U.S.A., Inc., 40 
G Street NE., Washington, D.O. 


A. Volume Footwear Retallers Association, 
Inc., 51 East 42d Street, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $8,000. E. (9) $5,242.35. 

A. Harold S. Walker, Jr., 605 Third Avenue, 
New York, N.Y. 

B. American Gas Association, Inc., 605 
Third Avenue, New York, N.Y. 

A, Paul H. Walker, 1701 K Street NW. 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Life Insurance Association of America, 
277 Park Avenue, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $680.68. E. (9) $103.86, 


A, Thomas G. Walters, 400 First Street 
NW., Washington, D.C, 

B. American Federation of Government 
Employees, 400 First Street NW., Washington, 
D.C. 

D. (6) $3,000. E. (9) $439.64. 


A. Water for the West, 485 National Press 
Building, Washington, D.C. 
E. (9) $3,061.29. 


A, Clarence M. Weiner, 350 Fifth Avenue, 
New York, N.Y. 

B, Cigar Manufacturers Association of 
America, Inc., 350 Fifth Avenue, New York, 
N.Y. 

D. (6) $6,461.52. E. (9) $91.35. 


A, Clarence M. Weiner, 350 Fifth Avenue, 
New York, N.Y. 

B. Cigar Manufacturers Association of 
America, Inc., 350 Fifth Avenue, New York, 


N.Y. 
D. (6) 66,461.52. E. (9) $62. 


A. Clarence M. Weiner, 350 Fifth Avenue, 
New York, N.Y. 

B. Cigar Manufacturers Association of 
America, Inc., 360 Fifth Avenue, New York, 
N.Y. 

D. (6) $6,461.52. E. (9) $76.61. 


A. The Wheat Users Committee, 421 New 
Jersey Avenue SE., Washington, D.C. 
D. (6) $4,750. E. (9) $31,235.99. 


A. Don White, 3150 Spring Street, Fairfax, 


Va. 

B. National Audio-Visual Association, Inc., 
3150 Spring Street, Fairfax, Va. 

D. (6) $881.25. E. (9) $232.78. 

A. Robert P. Will, 487 National Press Build- 
ing, Washington, D.C, ` 

B. The Metropolitan Water District of 
Southern California, 1111 Sunset Boulevard, 
Los Angeles, Calif. 
D. (6) $3,375. E. (9) $909.08. 


A. Kenneth Williamson, 1 Farragut Square 
South, Washington, D.C. 
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B. American Hospital Association, 
North Lake Shore Drive, Chicago, III. 
D. (6) $1,271.53. E. (9) $446.35. 


A. Nathan T. Wolkomir, 1737 H Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 
D. (6) $4,307.73. E. (9) $625.59. 
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A. Sidney Zagri, 25 Louisiana Avenue NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B, International Brotherhood of Team- 
sters, 25 Louisiana Avenue NW., Washington, 
D.C. 


D. (6) $4,998. 
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A. Mr. Lester L. Zosel, 400 First Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Brotherhood of Railway and Steamship 
Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express and Sta- 
tion Employes, 1015 Vine Street, Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 


The following quarterly reports were submitted for the second calendar quarter 1966: 


(Norz.— The form used for reports is reproduced below. 


In the interest of economy in the Recor», questions are not 


repeated, only the essential answers are printed, and are indicated by their respective letter and number.) 
FILE One Copy WITH THE SECRETARY OF THE SENATE AND Fite Two Corres WITH THE CLERK OF THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES: 


This page (page 1) is designed to supply identifying data; and page 2 (on the back of this page) deals with financial data. 


PLACE AN “X” BELOW THE APPROPRIATE LETTER OR FIGURE IN THE Box AT THE RIGHT OF THE “REPORT” HEADING BELOW: 
“PRELIMINARY” REPORT (“Registration”): To “register,” place an X“ below the letter P“ and fill out page 1 only. 


“QUARTERLY” REPORT: To indicate which one of the four calendar quarters is covered by this Report, place an “X” below the appropriate 


figure. 


accomplish compliance with all quarterly reporting requirements of the Act. 


Fill out both page 1 and page 2 and as many additional pages as may be required. The first additional page shouid be num- 


bered as page 3.“ and the rest of such pages should be “4,” “5,” “6,” etc. Preparation and filing in accordance with instructions will 


PURSUANT TO FEDERAL REGULATION OF LOBBYING ACT 


REPORT 


QUARTER 


ist | 2a | sd | atn 


(Mark one square only) 


NOTE on ITEM “A".—(a) In GENERAL. This Report“ form may be used by either an organization or an individual, as follows: 


(i) “Employee”.—To file as an “employee”, state (in Item “B”) the name, address, and nature of business of the “employer”. 


(If the 


“employee” is a firm [such as a law firm or public relations firm], partners and salaried staff members of such firm may join in 


filing a Report as an “employee”’.) 


(ii) “Employer”.—To file as an employer“, write None“ in answer to Item “B”. 
(b) Separate Reports. An agent or employee should not attempt to combine his Report with the employer's Report: 
(i) Employers subject to the Act must file separate Reports and are not relieved of this requirement merely because Reports are 


filed by their agents or employees. 


(ii) Employees subject to the Act must file separate Reports and are not relieved of this requirement merely because Reports are 


filed by their employers. 
A. ORGANIZATION OR INDIVIDUAL FILING: 


1. State name, address, and nature of business. 


2. If this Report is for an Employer, list names of agents or employees 


who will file Reports for this Quarter. 


NOTE on ITEM “B".—Reports by Agents or Employees. 


An employee is to file, each quarter, as many Reports as he has employers, except 


that: (a) If a particular undertaking is jointly financed by a group of employers, the group is to be considered as one employer, but all 
members of the group are to be named, and the contribution of each member is to be specified; (b) if the work is done in the interest of 
one person but payment therefor is made by another, a single Report—naming both persons as “employers"—is to be filed each quarter. 


B. EMPLOYER.—State name, address, and nature of business. If there is no employer, write None.“ 


NOTE on ITEM “C".—(a) The expression “in connection with legislative interests,” as used in this Report, means “in connection with 


attempting, directly or indirectly, to influence the passage or defeat of legislation.” 


“The term ‘legislation’ means bills, resolutions, amend- 


ments, nominations, and other matters pending or proposed in either House of Congress, and includes any other matter which may be the 


subject of action by either House“ —5 302(e). 


(b) Before undertaking any activities in connection with legislative interests, organizations and individuals subject to the Lobbying 
Act are required to file a “Preliminary” Report (Registration). 
(e) After beginning such activities, they must file a Quarterly“ Report at the end of each calendar quarter in which they have either 
received or expended anything of value in connection with legislative interests. 


C. LEGISLATIVE INTERESTS, AND PUBLICATIONS in connection therewith: 


1, State approximately how long legisla- 
tive interests are to continue. If receipts 
and expenditures in connection with 
legislative interests have terminated, 

place an X“ in the box at the 
E left, so that this Office will no 

longer expect to receive Reports. 


2. State the general legislative interests of 
the person filing and set forth the specific 
legislative interests by reciting: (a) Short 
titles of statutes and bills; (b) House and 
Senate numbers of bills, where known; (c) 
citations of statutes, where known; (d) 
whether for or against such statutes and 
bills. 


3. In the case of those publications which the 
person filing has caused to be issued or dis- 
tributed in connection with legislative in- 
terests, set forth: (a) Description, (b) quan- 
tity distributed; (c) date of distribution, (d) 
name of printer or publisher (if publications 
were paid for by person filing) or name of 
donor (if publications were received as a 
gift). 


(Answer items 1, 2, and 3 in the space below. Attach additional pages if more space is needed) 


4, If this is a “Preliminary” Report (Registration) rather than a “Quarterly” Report, state below what the nature and amount of antici- 
pated expenses will be; and if for an agent or employee, state also what the daily, monthly, or annual rate of compensation is to be. 


If this is a Quarterly“ Report, disregard this item Ca“ and fill out item D“ and E“ on the back of this page. 


combine a Preliminary“ Report (Registration) with a Quarterly“ Report. 


Do not attempt to 


AFFIDAVIT 


[Omitted in printing] 
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Nore on Item “D.”—(a) In General. The term “contribution” includes anything of value. When an organization or individual uses 
printed or duplicated matter in a campaign attempting to influence legislation, money received by such organization or individual—for 
such printed or duplicated matter—is a “contribution.” “The term ‘contribution’ includes a gift, subscription, loan, advance, or deposit 
of money, or anything of value, and includes a contract, promise, or agreement, whether or not legally enforceable, to make a contribution“ 
Section 302(a) of the Lobbying Act. 

(b) Ir Tuts Report Is FOR aN EMPLOYER.—(i) In General. Item “D” is designed for the reporting of all receipts from which expendi- 
tures are made, or will be made, in accordance with legislative interests. 

(il) Receipts of Business Firms and Individuals—aA business firm (or individual) which is subject to the Lobbying Act by reason of 
expenditures which it makes in attempting to influence legislation—but which has no funds to expend except those which are available 
in the ordinary course of operating a business not connected in any way with the influencing of legislation—will have no receipts to report, 
even though it does have expenditures to report. 

(ui) Receipts of Multipurpose Organizations——Some organizations do not receive any funds which are to be expended solely for the 
purpose of attempting to influence legislation. Such organizations make such expenditures out of a general fund raised by dues, assess- 
ments, or other contributions. The percentage of the general fund which is used for such expenditures indicates the percentage of dues, 
assessments, or other contributions which may be considered to have been paid for that purpose. Therefore, in reporting receipts, such 
organizations may specify what that percentage is, and report their dues, assessments, and other contributions on that basis. However, 
each contributor of $500 or more is to be listed, regardless of whether the contribution was made solely for legislative purposes. 

(c) Ir Tuts Report Is FOR AN AGENT OR EMPLOYEE.—(i) In General. In the case of many employees, all receipts will come under Items 
“D 5” (received for services) and “D 12” (expense money and reimbursements). In the absence of a clear statement to the contrary, it 
will be presumed that your employer is to reimburse you for all expenditures which you make in connection with legislative interests. 

(ii) Employer as Contributor of $500 or More-—When your contribution from your employer (in the form of salary, fee, etc.) amounts 
to $500 or more, it is not necessary to report such contribution under “D 13” and “D 14,” since the amount has already been reported 
under “D 5,” and the name of the employer“ has been given under Item “B” on page 1 of this report. 


D. RECEIPTS (INCLUDING CONTRIBUTIONS AND LOANS) : 
Fill in every blank. If the answer to any numbered item is None,“ write “None” in the space following the number. 


Receipts (other than loans) Contributors of $500 or more 
1. Dues and assessments (from Jan. 1 through this Quarter) 
~ ; 8 Gifts ror money o ODE of zmo git 13. Have there been such contributors? 
5 Printed or duplicated matter received as a Er exp. eich? 
C Receipts from sale of printed or duplicated matter Please answer “yes” or “no”: ----...- 
. Received for services (e. g., salary, fee, etc.) 14. In the case of each contributor whose contributions (including 
pee nii a loans) during the “period” from January 1 through the last 
n Tora, for this Quarter (Add items 1“ through 5“) days of this Quarter total 8500 or more: 
T. $-------- Received during previous Quarters of calendar year Attach hereto plain sheets of paper, approximately the size of this 
<a ae 3 page, tabulate data under the headings Amount“ and Name and 
8. 8——— Torat from Jan. 1 through this Quarter (Add “6 Address of Contributor”; and indicate whether the last day of the 
and “7”) period is March 31, June 30, September 30, or December 31. Prepare 
Loans Received such tabulation in accordance with the following example: 
fame term bye lee * a... loan 5 8 302 (a). Amount Name and Address of Contributor 
6 oral now ow. others on account ot loans “ » 
1.98858 Borrowed from others during this Quarter 1.500 A, plese awh lye cl Sm E e A . 
sP S Repaid to others during this Quarter $1,500. o e, a 8» New York, N.Y. 
$1,785.00 The Roe Corporation, 2511 Doe Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 
11 “Expense money“ and Reimbursements received this — 
Quarter $3,285.00 TOTAL 


NOTE ON Item “E”.—(a) In General. The term ‘expenditure’ includes a payment, distribution, loan, advance, deposit, or gift of money 
or anything of value, and includes a contract, promise, or agreement, whether or not legally enforceable, to make an expenditure“ Section 
302 (b) of the Lobbying Act. > 

(b) Ir THIS REPORT Is FOR AN AGENT OR EMPLOYEE. In the case of many employees, all expenditures will come under telephone and 
telegraph (Item “E 6”) and travel, food, lodging, and entertainment (Item “E 7”). 


E. EXPENDITURES (INCLUDING LoaNs) in connection with legislative interests: 
Fill in every blank. If the answer to any numbered item is “None,” write “None” in the spaces following the number. 


Expenditures (other than loans) Loans Made to Others 
3 Public relations and advertising services “The term ‘expenditure’ includes a. loan. . — Sec. 302 (b). 
1 Tora. now owed to person filing 
e r ern Aone, CRORES ACR ee eet le ae Lent to others during this Quarter 
1”) —— Repayment received during this Quarter 
N Gifts or contributions made during Quarter 16, Recipients of Expenatva 7810 or M 
2 pients o en res o: or More 
ie Oe ten Printed or duplicated matter, including distribution In the case of expenditures made during this Quarter by, or 
cost on behalf of the person filing: Attach plain sheets of paper 
Ee set È approximately the size of this page and tabulate data as to 
Se E E Ee expenditures under the following heading: “Amount,” “Date 
6. $-------- Telephone and telegraph or Dates,” “Name and Address of Recipient,” “Purpose.” Pre- 
22 Travel, food, lodging, and entertainment pare such tabulation in accordance with the following example: 
e All other expenditures Amount Date or Dates—Name and Address of Recipient—Purpose 
— E $1,750.00 7-11: Roe Printing Co., 3214 Blank Ave., St. Louis, 
9: Be NS Torat for this Quarter (Add “1” through . 8. jon eg mailing circulars on the 
10. 9 Expended during previous Quarters of calendar year $2,400.00 7-15, 8-15, 9-15: Britten & Blaten, 3127 Gremlin Bldg., 
eee E Washington, D.C.—Public relations 
service at $800.00 per month. 
i Torat from January 1 through this Quarter (Add “9” = p 


and “10”) $4,150.00 TOTAL 
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A. Francis L. Adams. 

B. Pacific Power & Light Co,, Public Sery- 
ice Building, Portland, Oreg. 

D. (6) $150. E. (9) $29.75. 


A. Ad Hoc Committee of the Construction 
Industry Advancement Funds, 1016 20th 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

E. (9) $5,442.44, 


A. Aerospace Industries Association of 
America, Inc., 1725 DeSales Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $5,861.85. E. (9) $5,361.35. 

A. Aircraft Owners and Pilots Association, 
4650 East-West Highway, Bethesda, Md. 

A. Air Traffic Control Association, Inc., 
Suite 409, ARBA Building, 525 School Street 
SW., Washington, D.C. 


A. Air Transport Association of America, 
1000 Connecticut Avenue NW., Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

D. (6) $7,838.46. E. (9) $7,838.46. 

A. Mrs, Donna Allen, 3306 Ross Place NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Committee to Abolish the 
House Un-American Activities Committee, 
555 North Western Avenue, Los Angeles, 
Calif. 

D. (6) $1,040. E. (9) $1,215. 


A, Kenneth D. Allen, 1701 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Health Insurance Association of Amer- 
ica, 1701 K Street NW., Washington, D.C. 


A. Tennessee Railroad Association, 1121 
Nashville Trust Building, Nashville, Tenn, 

B. Class I railroads in Tennessee. 

A. Amalgamated Transit Union, AFL-CIO, 
5025 Wisconsin Avenue NW., Washington, 
D.C. 


A. American Aniline Products, Inc., 25 
McLean Boulevard, Paterson, N.J. 

E. (9) $1,126.07. 

A. American Automobile Association, 1712 
G Street, Washington, D.C. 

A. American Cancer Society, 219 East 42d 
Street, New York, N.Y. 

E. (9) $8,019.97. 


A. American Committee for Flags of 
Necessity, 25 Broadway, New York, N.Y. 

A. American Farm Bureau Federation, 
Merchandise Mart Plaza, Chicago, III. 

D. (6) $36,405, E. (9) $36,405. 


A. American Federation of Labor and 
Congress of Industrial Organizations, 815 
16th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

E. (9) $43,480.84. 

A. AFL-CIO Maritime Committee, 
Indiana Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $4,129. E. (9) 4,048.13. 


A. American Federation of Musicians, 641 
Lexington Avenue, New York, N.Y. 
D. (6) $836,851.97. E. (9) $5,845.08. 


A. American Hotel & Motel Association, 221 
West 57th Street, New York, N.Y. 


A. American Industrial Bankers Associa- 
tion, 1629 K Street NW., W D. O. 
D. (6) 81,275. E. $1,275. 
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A. American 8 Assoclation, 110 
William Street, New York, N.Y. 
D. (6) $6,062, E. (9) $6,062 
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A. American Justice Association, Inc., De- 
fense Highway, Gambrills, Md. 
D. (6) $2. E. (9) $2. 


A. American Life Convention, 211 East 
8 Avenue, Chicago, III. 
. (6) $572.68. E. (9) 847.50. 


A. American Medical A: Association, 535 North 
Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill 
E. (9) $13,364.22, 


A. American Optometric Association, Inc., 
care of Dr. Melvin D. Wolfberg, 100 West 
Pine Street, Selinsgrove, Pa. 

E. (9) $5,903.32. 


A. American Osteopathic Association, 212 
East Ohio Street, Chicago, Il. 

D. (6) $800.21. E. (9) $800.21. 

A. American Parents Committee, Inc., 20 
E Street NW., Washington, D.C.; and the Sub- 
committee Bipartisan Citizens Commission 
for Federal Aid for Public, Elementary, and 
Secondary Education, 2107 Davenport Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $800.21. E. (9) $800.21. 

A. American Petroleum Institute, 1271 
Avenue of the Americas, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $4,753. E. (9) $6,677. 


A. American Plywood Association, 1119 A 
Street, Tacoma, Wash. 
D. (6) $1,000. E. (9) $868.45. 


A. American Podiatry Association, 8301 
16th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 
D. (6) $2,497.80. E. (9) $2,497.80, 


A. American Restaurant Institute, 1414 I 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 
D. (6) $8,200. E. (9) $7,716.89. 


A. The American Short Line Railroad As- 
sociation, 2000 Massachusetts Avenue NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $1,187.85. E. (9) $1,187.85. 

A. American Stock Yards Association, 1712 
I Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $1,850. E. (9) $900. 


A. American Textile Machinery Associa- 
tion, care of E. C. Connor, 224 Ellington 
Road, Longmeadow, Mass. 

D. (6) $22.46, 

A. American Textile Manufacturers Insti- 
tute, Inc., 1501 Johnston Building, Char- 
lotte, N.C, 

D. (6) $12,536.95. E. (9) $12,536.95. 

A. American Transit Association, 815 Con- 
necticut Avenue NW., Washington, D.C 

E. (9) $17,825.44, 


A. American Trucking ren ace Inc,, 
1616 P Street NW., Washington, D. 

D. (6) $10,290.06. E. (9) $15,226.87. 

A. American Warehousemen’s Association, 
222 West Adams Street, Chicago, III. 

A. The American Waterways Operators, 
Inc., 1250 Connecticut Avenue, Washington, 
D.C. 

D. (6) $2,001.20. E. (9) $2,001.20. 

A. Cyrus T. Anderson, 400 First Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. The National Football League, 1 Rocke- 
feller Plaza, New York, N.Y. 


A. Cyrus T. Anderson, 400 First Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Spiegel, Inc., 2511 West 23d Street, 
Chicago, Ill. 
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A. Jerry L. Anderson, 2000 Florida Avenue 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. National Rural Electric Cooperative 
Association, 2000 Florida Avenue NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

D. (6) $150. 


A. Walter M. Anderson, Jr., 1002 First Na- 
tional Bank Building, Montgomery, Ala, 

B. Alabama Railroad Association, 1002 First 
National Bank Building, Montgomery, Ale. 

D. (6) 8135. E. (9) 8145.02. 


A. Mrs. Erma Angevine, 2000 Florida Ave- 
nue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. National Rural Electric Cooperative 
Association, 2000 Florida Avenue NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 


A. George W. Apperson, 100 Indiana Ave- 
nue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Division 689, Amalgamated Transit 
Union, AFL-CIO, 100 Indiana Avenue NW., 
Washington, D.C. 


A. Arkansas Railroad Committee, 1100 
Boyle Building, Little Rock, Ark. 

B. Class I railroads operating in the State 
of Arkansas. 

D. (6) $118.40. E. (9) $640.51. 


A. Arnold & Porter, 1229 19th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Commissioner of Baseball, 680 Fifth 
Avenue, New York, N.Y. 

E. (9) $103.24. 


A. Arnold & Porter, 1229 19th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Lever Bros. Co., 390 Park Avenue, New 
York, N.Y. 

E. (9) $76.20. 


A. Carl F. Arnold, 1101 17th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. American Petroleum Institute, 
Avenue of the Americas, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $3,000. E. (9) $1,457.02. 
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A. Associated Railroads of New Jersey, 
Pennsylvania Station, Raymond Plaza, New- 
ark, N.J. 


A. Associated Third Class Mail Users, 100 
Indiana Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 
D. (6) $2,300.55. E. (9) $2,300.55. 


A. Association of American Physicians and 
Surgeons, Inc., 185 North Wabash Avenue, 
Chicago, Ill. 

D. (6) 8525. E. (9) $525. 


A. Association of American Railroads, 929 
Transportation Building, Washington, D.C. 
D. (6) $20,146.73. E. (9) $20,146.73. 


A. Association On Broadcasting Standards, 
Inc., 1741 DeSales Street NW., Washington, 
D.C 


D. (6) $1,205.53. E. (9) $1,473.30. 


A. Association on Japanese Textile Im- 
ports, Inc., 551 Fifth Avenue, New York, N.Y. 


A. Association of Oil Pipe Lines, RCA 
Building, 1725 K Street NW., Washington, 
D.C. 

E. (9) $220. 


A. The Association of Western Railroads, 
224 Union Station Building, Chicago, Il. 

A. Robert L. Augenblick, 61 Broadway, 
New York, N.Y. 

B. Investment Company Institute, 61 
Broadway, New York, N.Y. 

A. Michael H. Bader, 1735 DeSales Street 
NW., Washington, D.C, 
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B. Association on Broadcasting Standards, 
Inc., 1741 DeSales Street NW., Washington, 
D.C. 

A. Harry S. Baer, Jr., 1725 DeSales Street 
NW. Washington, D.C. 

B. National Aero Space Services Associa- 
tion, 1725 DeSales Street NW., Washington, 
D.C. 

E. (9) $2,305.54. 


A. Douglas B. Bagnell, Post Office Box 486, 
Fairhope, Ala. 

B. Maine Potato Council, Presque Isle, 
Maine. 

D. (6) $300. 

A. James F. Bailey, 101 Constitution Ave- 
nue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. United Brotherhood of Carpenters and 
Joiners of America, Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $2,800. E. (9) $673. 


A. Baker, McKenzie & Hightower, 815 Con- 
necticut Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Mrs, Celia Margulis, 50 Belmont Ave- 
nue, Bala Cynwyd, Philadelphia, Pa. 

D. (6) $10,650. E. (9) $349.85. 


A. Donald Baldwin, 1619 Massachusetts 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. National Forest Products Association, 
1619 Massachusetts Avenue NW., Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

E. (9) $237.75. 


A. Donald Baldwin, 1625 I Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Northern Pacific Railway Co., St, Paul, 
Minn.; Great Northern Railway, St. Paul, 
Minn., and Chicago, Burlington & Quincy 
Railroad, Chicago, Ill. 

E. (9) $100. 

A. Ernest L. Barcella, Washington, D.C. 

B. General Motors Corp., 3044 West Grand 
Boulevard, Detroit, Mich. 

A. Robert C. Barnard, 1250 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Cleary, Gottlieb, Steen & Hamilton, 
1250 Connecticut Avenue NW., Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

A. Barnes, Richardson & Colburn, 734 15th 
Street NW., Washington, D.C, 

B. Industrial Diamond Conservation Com- 
mittee. 

D. (6) 8500. E. (9) $16.50. 

A. Raymond Maxfield Barnes, 305 Com- 
monwealth Building, Washington, D.C. 

B. Northern Natural Gas Co., 2223 Dodge 
Street, Omaha, Nebr. 

D. (6) $244. E. (9) $118.65, 

A. Arthur R. Barnett, 1200 18th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. National Association of Electric Cos., 
1200 18th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $1,000. E. (9) $45.50. 

A. Irvin L. Barney, 400 First Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Brotherhood Railway Carmen of 
America, 4929 Main Street, Kansas City, Mo. 

D. (6) $3,600. 

A. A. Wesley Barthelmes, 2133 Wisconsin 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Insurance Company of North America 
and Life Insurance Company of North 
America, 1600 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 

D. (6) $412.50. E. (9) $158.10. 


A. Wiliam B. Barton, 632 Shoreham 
Building, Washington, D.C. 

B. Associated Builders & Contractors, Inc., 
111 West Lexington Street, Baltimore, Md. 
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A. James P. Bass, 1101 17th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. American Airlines, Inc., 1101 17th 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 


A. Roy Battles, 532 Shoreham Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Clear Channel Broadcasting Service 
(CCBS), 532 Shoreham Building, Washing- 
ton, D.C, 

A. Donald S. Beattie, 400 First Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Railway Labor Executives’ Association, 
400 First Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $1,050. 

A. Lowell R. Beck, 1705 DeSales Street, 
Washington, D.C. 

B. American Bar Association, 1705 DeSales 
Street, Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $60. 


A. John H. Beidler. 

B. Industrial Union Department, AFL-CIO, 
815 16th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $4,491. E. (9) $575.13. 

A. James F. Bell, 1001 Connecticut Avenue 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. National Association of Supervisors of 
State Banks, 1101 17th Street NW., Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

D. (6) $750. E. (9) $5.47. 

A. J. O. Bellenger, 1909 Q Street NW. 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Association of Retired Civil 
Employees, 1909 Q Street NW., Washington, 
D. O. 


D. (6) $1,500. E. (9) $26.38. 

A. Ernest H. Benson, 400 First Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Brotherhood of Maintenance of Way 
Employees, 12050 Woodward Avenue, Detroit, 
Mich. 

D. (6) $5,250. 


A. Reed A. Benson, 1028 Connecticut Ave- 
nue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. The John Birch Society, Inc., 395 Con- 
cord Avenue, Belmont, Mass. 


A. Andrew J. Biemiller, 815 16th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C, 

B. American Federation of Labor & Con- 
gress of Industrial Organizations, 815 16th 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $5,265. E. (9) $580.46. 


A. Robert J. Bird, 918 16th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Paul Revere Life Insurance Co., Worces- 
ter, Mass, 

A. John H. Bivins, 1271 Avenue of the 
Americas, New York, N.Y. 

B. American Petroleum Institute, 1271 
Avenue of the Americas, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $670. 


A. Wm. Rhea Blake, 1918 North Parkway, 
Memphis, Tenn. 

B. National Cotton Council of America, 
Post Office Box 12285, Memphis, Tenn. 

D. (6) $1,837.50. E. (9) $1,540.16. 


A. Blumberg, Singer, Ross & Gordon, 350 
Fifth Avenue, New York, N.Y. 

B. Cigar Manufacturers Association of 
America, Inc., 350 Fifth Avenue, New York, 
NY. 

D. (6) $6,250. E. (9) $342.40. 


A. Eugene P. Boardman, 245 Second Street 


NE., Washington, D.C. 
B. Friends Committee on National Legisla- 
tion, 245 Second Street NE., Washington, 


O. 
D. (6) $2,487. E. (9) 627. 
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A. Fred F. Bockmon, 405 Luhrs Building, 
Phoenix, Ariz. 

B. Southern Pacific Co., 65 Market Street, 
San Francisco, Calif., and the Atchison, 
Topeka & Santa Fe Railway, 121 East Sixth 
Street, Los Angeles, Calif. 

D. (6) $150. E. (9) $431.95. 


A. Maurice G. Boehl, 918 16th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 


A. Eugene F. Bogan, 1000 16th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Committee for a Reasonable World 
ove Center, 450 Seventh Avenue, New York, 

aH 
D. (6) $975. E. (9) $28.33. 


A. Eugene F. Bogan, 1000 16th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Investment Company Institute, 61 
Broadway, New York N.Y. 

A. Book Manufacturers’ Institute, Inc., 
25 West 43d Street, New York, N.Y. 


A. Lyle H. Boren, Seminole, Okla. 

B. The Association of Western Railways, 
224 Union Station Building, Chicago, II. 

D. (6) $450. 


A. Robert T. Borth, 777 14th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. General Electric Co., 570 Lexington 
Avenue, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $1,500. E. (9) $115.15. 


A. G. Stewart Boswell, 620 Southern Build- 
ing, Washington, D.C. 

B. National Council of Agricultural Em- 
pores 620 Southern Building, Washington, 


D. (6) $1,249.75. E. (9) $27.45. 


A. J. Wiley Bowers, 325 Pioneer Building, 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 

B. Tennessee Valley Public Power Associa- 
ae 325 Pioneer Building, Chattanooga, 

enn. 


A. Samuel E. Boyle, 428 South Avenue, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

B. The Christian Amendment Movement, 
804 Penn Avenue, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

D. (6) $1,263.71. E. (9) $217.93. 

A. Charles N. Brady, 1712 G Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. American Automobile Association, 1712 
G Street NW., Washington, D.C. 


A. A. Marvin Braverman, 1001 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Michael Ladney, Jr., 18125 East Ten 
Mile Road, East Detroit, Mich., and C. 
Burcham Budd, 2700 Republic National Bank 
Building, Dallas, Tex. 

D. (6) $5,000. E. (9) $2. 


— 


A. Thomas C. Brickle, 302 Ring Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Lumber and Building Mate- 
rial Dealers Association, 302 Ring Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $2,000. 

A. Parke C. Brinkley, 1155 15th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C, 

B. National Agricultural Chemicals Asso- 
ciation. 

D. (6) $10. E. (9) $1.50. 

A. David A. Brody, 1640 Rhode Island Ave- 
nue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Anti-Defamation League of B'nai B'rith, 
315 Lexington Avenue, New York, N.Y. 


A. Milton E. Brooding, 215 Fremont Street, 
San Francisco, Calif, 
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B. California Packing Corp., 215 Fremont 
Street, San Francisco, Calif, 
B. (6) $750. E. (9) $400. 


A. Derek Brooks, 1025 Vermont Avenue 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. National Retail Furniture Association, 
1150 Merchandise Mart, Chicago, III. 

D. (6) $1,500. E. (9) $971.03. 

A. Brotherhood of Painters, Decorators and 
Paperhangers of America, 217-19 North Sixth 
Street, Lafayette, Ind. 

E. (9) $3,915.26. 


A. Brotherhood of Railway & Steamship 
Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express and Station 
Employes, 1015 Vine Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

D. (6) $10,908.71. E. (9) $10,908.71. 


A. J. Robert Brouse, 1030 15th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Animal Health Institute, 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

E. (9) $85. 


A. Brown, Lund & Levin, 1625 I Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. American & Foreign Power Co., Inc., 100 
Church Street, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $2,437.50. 


1030 15th 


A. Brown, Lund & Levin, 1625 I Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. National Association of Electric Cos., 
1200 18th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $1,500. E. (9) $1,461.27. 

A. J. D. Brown, 919 18th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. American Public Power Association, 919 
18th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 


D. (6) $400. 


A. Robert W. Bruce, 140 New Montgomery 
Street, San Francisco, Calif. 

B. The Pacific Telephone & Telegraph Co., 
140 New Montgomery Street, San Francisco, 
Calif. 

D. (6) $748. E. (9) $614. 


A. George S. Buck, Jr., Post Office Box 
12285, Memphis, Tenn. 

B. National Cotton Council of America, 
Post Office Box 12285, Memphis, Tenn. 

D. (6) $138. E. (9) $31.87. 


A. Henry H. Buckman, 54 Buckman Build- 
ing, Jacksonville, Fla. 

B. The Canal Authority of the State of 
Florida, 803 Rosselle Street, Jacksonville, 
Fla. 


A. Henry M. Buckman, 54 Buckman Build- 
ing, Jacksonville, Fla. 

B. Florida Inland Navigation District, 
Citizens Bank Building, Bunnell, Fla. 


A. Bulgarian Claims Committee, care of 
Dreyfuss & Co., 2 Broadway, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $10. E. (9) $53.58. 

A. George S. Bullen. 

B. National Federation of Independent 
Business, 921 Washington Building, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 


A. Norman D. Burch, 1317 F Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Retail Merchants Association, 
100 West 31st Street, New York, N.Y. 

E. (9) $79.16. 

A. George J. Burger, 250 West 57th Street, 
New York, N.Y. 
B. Burger Tire Consultant Service, 250 
West 57th Street, New York, N.Y. 


A. George J. Burger, 921 Washington 
Building, Washington, D.C. 

B. National Federation Independent Busi- 
ness, 921 Washington Building, Washington, 
D. O. 
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A. John J. Burke, Finlen Hotel, Butte, 
Mont. 

B. Pacific Northwest Power Co., Post Of- 
fice Drawer 1445, Spokane, Wash, 

E. (9) $425. 


A. C. P. Burks, 2000 Massachusetts Avenue 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. The American Short Line Railroad As- 
sociation, 2000 Massachusetts Avenue NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $562.50. 


A. Burley & Dark Leaf Tobacco Export 
Association, Post Office Box 860, Lexington, 


Ky. 

D. (6) $20,061.54. E. (9) $758.76. 

A. Gustave Burmeister, 425 13th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. American Farm Bureau Federation, 1000 
Merchandise Mart Plaza, Chicago, III. 

D. (6) $1,581.25. E. (9) $9.50. 


A. David Burpee, Fordhook Farms, Doyles- 
town, Pa. 

A. Orrin A. Burrows, 1200 15th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. International Brotherhood of Electrical 
Workers, 1200 15th Street NW., Washington, 
D.C. 

D. (6) $3,999.99. 


A. Hollis W. Burt, 1101 17th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Association of Supervisors of 
State Banks, 1101 17th Street NW., Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

D. (6) $62.50. 

A. Herbert H. Butler, 438 Pennsylvania 
Building, Washington, D.C. 

B. United States Independent Telephone 
Association, 438 Pennsylvania Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $125. E. (9) $688. 

A. Monroe Butler, 1801 Avenue of the Stars, 
Los Angeles, Calif. 

B. The Superior Oil Co., 1801 Avenue of the 
Stars, Los Angeles, Calif. 


A. Robert B. Byrnes, 1514 17th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Railroad Pension Forum, Inc., 
2403 East 75th Street, Chicago, IIl. 

D. (6) $300. E. (9) $65.40. 

A. C. G. Caffrey, 1120 Connecticut Avenue 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. American Textile Manufacturers In- 
stitute, Inc., 1501 Johnston Building, Char- 
lotte, N.C. 

D. (6) $760.20. E. (9) $60. 

A. Gordon L. Calvert, 425 18th Street NW., 
Washintgon, D.C. 

B. Investment Bankers Association of 
America, 425 13th Street NW., Washington, 
D.C 


D. (6) $2,000. E. (9) $365. 

A. Carl C. Campbell, Ring Building, 1200 
18th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. National Cotton Council of America, 
Post Office Box 12285, Memphis, Tenn. 

D, (6) $37.50. 


A. The Canal Authority of the State of 
Florida, 805 Roselle Street, Jacksonville, Fla, 


A. Marvin Caplan, 815 16th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Industrial Union Department, 815 16th 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $1,704.50. E. (9) $96.87. 

A. Ronald A. Capone, the Farragut Build- 
ing, Washington, D.C. 

B. Committee of European Shipowners, 
30-32 St. Mary Axe, London, E.C. 3, England. 

D. (6) $3,750. E. (9) $210.31. 
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A. Michael H. Cardozo, 1521 New Hamp- 
shire Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Association of American Law Schools, 
1521 New Hampshire Avenue NW., Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

A. James R. Carnes, 1825 Connecticut Ave- 
nue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Manufacturing Chemists’ Association, 
Inc., 1825 Connecticut Avenue NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

D. (6) $2,200. 

A. Braxton B. Carr, 1250 Connecticut Ave- 
nue, Washington, D.C. 

B. The American Waterways Operators, 
Inc., 1250 Connecticut Avenue, Washington, 
D.C. 

D. (6) $1,500. E. (9) $209.27. 

A. Robert S. Carr, 1220 Pennsylvania 
Building, Washington, D.C. 

B. Hiram Walker & Sons, Inc., 8323 Jeffer- 
son Avenue, Detroit, Mich, 

A. H. Allen Carroll, 1730 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. American Telephone & Telegraph Co., 
195 Broadway, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $115.50. 

A. Blue A, Carstenson. 

B. The Farmers’ Educational and Co-Op- 
erative Union of America (National Farmers 
Union), 1575 Sherman Street, Denver, Colo., 
and 1012 14th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $1,818.51. E. (9) $236.74. 


A. Eugene C. Carusi, 1629 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. American Committee for Flags of Ne- 
cessity, 25 Broadway, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $100. 

A. Central Arizona Project Association, 
1124 Arizona Title Building, Phoenix, Ariz. 

D. (6) $41,515. E. (9) $27,505.61. 


A. Donald E. Channell, 1705 DeSales Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. American Bar Association, 1705 DeSales 
Street NW., W. n, D.C. 

D. (6) $500. E. (9) $37. 


A. Alger B. Chapman, Jr., 11 Wall Street, 
New York, N.Y. 


B. New York Stock Exchange, 11 Wall 
Street, New York, N.Y. 


A. James W. Chapman, 1625 I Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Retired Officers Association, 1625 I Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $2,708.50. 

A. Chapman, DiSalle & Friedman, 425 13th 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Alaska Pipeline Co., Post Office Box 6554, 
Houston, Tex. 

D. (6) $1,500. E. (9) $207.87. 

A. Chapman, DiSalle & Friedman, 425 18th 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Strohmeyer & Arpe Co., 139-141 Frank- 
lin Street, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $5,551.25. E. (9) $367.90. 

A. Chapman, DiSalle & Friedman, 425 13th 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Union Nacional de Productores de Azu- 
car, S. A. de C. V., Balderas 36—Primer Piso, 
Mexico D. F., Mexico. 

D. (6) $10,000. E. (9) $35.49. 


A. Charitable Contributors Association, 100 
Old York Road, Jenkintown, Pa. 

A. George C. Cheek, 1119 A Street, Tacoma, 
Wash. 

B. American Plywood Association, 1119 A 
Street, Tacoma, Wash. 
D. (6) $1,000. E. (9) $868.45. 
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A. A. H. Chesser, 400 First Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen. 

E. (9) $100. 


A. The Christian Amendment Movement, 
804 Pennsylvania Avenue, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

D. (6) $2,295.18. E. (9) $4,169.84. 

A. Edwin Christianson. 

B. The Farmers’ Educational and Co-oper- 
ative Union of America (National Farmers 
Union), 1575 Sherman Street, Denver, Colo., 
and 1012 14th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 


A. Cigar Manufacturers Association of 
America, Inc., 350 Fifth Avenue, New York, 
N.Y. 

D. (6) $33,072.30. E. (9) $805.87. 

A. Cigar Manufacturers Association of 
America, Inc., 350 Fifth Avenue, New York, 
N.Y. 

D. (6) $33,072.30. 

A. Citizens Foreign Aid Committee, 1001 

Connecticut Avenue NW., Washington, D.C, 


A, Allen C. K. Clark, 1730 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Shipbuilders Council of America, 1730 
E Street NW., Washington, D.C. 


A. Earl W. Clark. 

B. Labor-Management Maritime Commit- 
tee, 100 Indiana Avenue NW., Washington, 
D.C. 

D. (6) $1,225. E. (9) $64.89. 


A. Robert M. Clark, 1710 H Street NW. 
Washington, D.C. 

B. The Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Rail- 
way Co., 80 East Jackson Boulevard, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

A. Roger A. Clark, 1730 K Street NW. 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Wine Conference of America, 1100 Na- 
tional Press Building, Washington, D.C. 


A. Clay Pipe Industry Depletion Commit- 
tee, Post Office Box 13125, Kansas City, Mo. 
E. (9) $908.23. 


A. Clear Channel Broadcasting Service 
(CCBS), 532 Shoreham Building, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 


A. Cleary, Gottlieb, Steen & Hamilton, 1250 
Connecticut Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $2,000. 

A. Cleary, Gottlieb, Steen & Hamilton, 1250 
Connecticut Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Synthetic Organic Chemical Manufac- 
turers Association, 330 Madison Avenue, New 
York, N.Y. 

E. (9) $23.85. 


A. Earle O. Clements, 1735 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. The American Tobacco Co. 

D. (6) $125. E. (9) $127.67. 

A. Earle C, Clements, 1735 K Street NW. 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Brown & Williamson Tobacco Corp. 

D. (6) $125. E. (9) $127.67. 

A. Earle C. Clements, 1735 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Liggett & Myers Tobacco Co. 

D. (6) $125. E. (9) $127.67. 

A. Earle C. Clements, 1735 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. P. Lorillard Co. 

D. (6) $125. E. (9) $127.67. 


A. Earle C, Clements, 1735 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 
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B. Philip Morris, Inc, 
D. (6) $125. E. (9) $127.67. 


A. Earle C. Clements, 1735 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Co. 

D. (6) $125. E. (9) $127.67. 


A. Earle C. Clements, 1735 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 
B. The Tobacco Institute. 


A. Clay L. Cochran, 815 16th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Industrial Union Department, 815 16th 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $1,885.39. E. (9) $236.76. 


A. Edwin S. Cohen, 26 Broadway, New York, 
N.Y. 

B. Committee for a Reasonable World 
Trade Center, 450 Seventh Avenue, New York, 
N.Y. 

E. (9) $36.57. 


A. Edwin S. Cohen, 26 Broadway, New York, 
N.Y. 

B. Investment Company Institute, 61 
Broadway, New York, N.Y. 

A, Joseph Cohen, National Press Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

B. The National Association of Retail 
Druggists, 1 East Wacker Drive, Chicago, Il. 

D. (6) $750. 


A. Coles & Groner, 1730 K Street NW. 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Task Force of Small American Ship- 
builders, 1730 K Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $1,250. 

A. Coles & Goertner, 1000 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Committee of American Tanker Own- 
ers, Inc., 1 Chase Manhattan Plaza, New 
York, N.Y. 

A. Marvin K. Collie, 2201 First City Na- 
tional Bank Building, Houston, Tex. 

B. Arthur Andersen & Co., New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $29,000. E. (9) $8,894.20. 


A. J. L. Collier, Jr., 2000 Massachusetts Av- 
enue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. The American Short Line Railroad As- 
sociation, 2000 Massachusetts Avenue NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) 8212.50. 


A. Collier, Shannon & Rill, 1625 I Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. National Broiler Council, 1155 15th 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $200. 

A. Committee for Automobile Excise Tax 
Repeal, 900 17th Street NW., Washington, 
D.C 


E. (9) $211.07. 

A. The Committee for Broadening Com- 
mercial Bank Participation in Public Financ- 
ing, 50 South LaSalle Street, Chicago, II. 

D. (6) $50. 

A. Committee for a Free Cotton Market, 
Inc., 1725 K Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

E. (9) $1,400.84. 

A. Committee for Study of Revenue Bond 
Financing, 149 Broadway, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $192,500. E. (9) $9,632.02. 

A. R. T. Compton, 918 16th Street NW. 
Washington, D.C. 

A. Paul B. Comstock, 1771 N Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Association of Broadcasters, 
1771 N Street NW., Washington, D.C. 
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A. Raymond F. Conkling, 135 East 42d 
Street, New York, N.Y. 

B. Texaco, Inc., 135 East 42d Street, New 
York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $160. E. (9) $71.30. 

A. John D. Conner, 1625 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Book Manufacturers’ Institute, Inc., 25 
West 43d Street, New York, N.Y. 

A. Robert J. Conner, Jr., 1700 K Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Chrysler Corp., 341 Massachusetts 
Avenue, Detroit, Mich. 

D. (6) $206. E. (9) $45. 

A. Edward Cooper. 

B. Motion Picture Association of America, 
Inc., 1600 I Street NW., Washington, D.C. 


A. J. Milton Cooper, 200 C Street SE. 
Washington, D.C. 

B. New York Stock Exchange, 11 Wall 
Street, New York, N.Y. 


A. J. Milton Cooper, 200 C Street SE., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Co., Winston- 
Salem, N.C. 


A. John Shepherd Cooper, 1725 K Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Pacific Gas & Electric Co., 245 Market 
Street, San Francisco, Calif. 

D. (6) $1,650. E. (9) $2,429.75. 


A. Joshua W. Cooper, 626 South Lee Street, 
Alexandria, Va. 

B. Portsmouth-Kittery Armed Services 
Committee, Inc., Post Office Box 289, Ports- 
mouth, N.H. 

D. (6) $3,000. E. (9) $1,486.38. 


A. Mitchell J. Cooper, 1625 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Council of Forest Industries, 1477 West 
Penden Street, Vancouver, B.C., Canada, 

D. (6) $3,000. E. (9) $16.85. 


A. Mitchell J. Cooper, 1625 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Footwear Division, Rubber Manufac- 
turers Association, Inc., 444 Madison Avenue, 
New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $5,250. E. (9) $23.60. 


A. Council of Mechanical Specialty Con- 
tracting Industries, Inc., 1825 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 


A. Council of Profit Sharing Industries, 
1145 Munsey Building, Washington, D.C. 

A. Counihan, Casey & Loomis, 1000 Con- 
necticut Avenue, Washington, D.C. 

B. Bicycle Manufacturers Association, 122 
East 42d Street, New York, N.Y. 


A. Counihan, Casey & Loomis, 1000 Con- 
necticut Avenue, Washington, D.C. 

B. Linen Supply Association of America, 
975 Arthur Godfrey Boulevard, Miami Beach, 


a. 

E. (9) $32.35. 

A. Donald M. Counihan, 1000 Connecticut 
Avenue, Washington, D.O. 

B. American Corn Millers Federation, 1000 
Connecticut Avenue, Washington, D.C. 


A. Donald M. Counihan, 1000 Connecticut 
Avenue, Washington, D.C. 

B. Classroom Periodical Publishers Asso- 
ciation, 38 West Fifth Street, Dayton, Ohio. 

A. Edsall Lee Couplin, 441 East Jefferson 
Avenue, Detroit, Mich. 

B. Michigan Hospital Service, 441 East 
Jefferson Avenue, Detroit, Mich. 

D. (6) $1,650. E. (9) $55. 
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A. Covington & Burling, 701 Union Trust 
Building, Washington, D.C. 

B. American Machine Tool Distributors’ 
Association, 1500 Massachusetts Avenue NW., 
Washington, D.C. 


A. Covington & Burling, 701 Union Trust 
Building, Washington, D.C. 

B. Lightweight Aggregates Percentage De- 
pletion Committee, Post Office Box 9138, 
Richmond, Va. 


A. Covington & Burling, 701 Union Trust 
Building, Washington, D.C. 

B. A. P. Moller, 8 Kongens Nytorv, Copen- 
hagen, Denmark. 


A. Covington & Burling, 701 Union Trust 
Building, Washington, D.C. 

B. National Machine Tool Builders’ Associ- 
ation, 2189 Wisconsin Avenue N.W., Wash- 


ington, D.C. 


A. Covington & Burling, 701 Union. Trust 
Building, Washington, D.C. 

B. National Tool, Die & Precision Machin- 
ing Association, 1411 K Street NW., Washing- 
ton, D.C. 


A. Covington & Burling, 701 Union Trust 
Building, Washintgon, D.C. 

B. The Wisconsin Corp., 500 Union Street, 
Seattle, Wash. 

E. (9) $48.16. 


A. Robert E. Cronin, 2000 Florida Avenue 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. National Rural Electric Cooperative 
Association, 2000 Florida Avenue NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 


A. H. C. Crotty, 12050 Woodward Avenue, 
Detroit, Mich. 


A. J. A. Crowder, 1200 17th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Association of Wool Manu- 
facturers, 386 Park Avenue South, New York, 


N.Y. 
D. (6) $1,500. 


A. J. Steele Culbertson, 1614 20th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. National Fish Meal & Oil Association, 
1614 20th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $150. E. (9) $37.50. 

A. John T. Curran, 905 16th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Laborers’ International Union of North 
America, 905 16th Street NW., Washington, 


D.C. 
D. (6) $5,250. E. (9) $2,145.87. 


A. John R. Dalton, 1508 Merchants Bank 
Building, Indianapolis, Ind. 

B. Associated Railways of Indiana, 1508 
Merchants Bank Building, Indianapolis, Ind. 


A. Charles A. Darnell, 3129 Brereton Court, 
Huntington, W. Va. 

B. Sheet Metal Workers International As- 
sociation, 1000 Connecticut Avenue, Wash- 


ington, D.C. 


A. F. Gibson Darrison, Jr., 1010 Pennsyl- 
vania Building, Washington, D.C. 

B. New York Central Railroad Co., 466 
Lexington Avenue, New York, N.Y. 


A. John C. Datt, 425 13th Street NW. 
Washington, D.C. 

B. American Farm Bureau Federation, 1000 
Merchandise Mart Plaza, Chicago, Ill. 

D. (6) $937.50. E. (9) $21.38. 

A. Aled P. Davies, 59 East Van Buren 
Street, Chicago, Ill. 

B. American Meat Institute, 59 East Van 
Buren Street, Chicago, Ill. 

D. (6) $687.50. E. (9) $314.58. 
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A. Charles W. Davis, 
Street, Chicago, III. 

B. Chicago Bridge & Iron Co,, 901 West 
22d St., Oak Brook, III. 


1 North LaSalle 


A. Charles W. Davis, 1 North LaSalle 
Street, Chicago, Ill. 

B. Sears, Roebuck & Co., 925 South Homan 
Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 

E. (9) $977.31. 


A. Lowell Davis, 601 Ross Avenue, Mart, 
Tex. 
D. (6) 8183. E. (9) $183. 


A. Donald S. Dawson, 
Building, Washington, D.C, 

B. C.I.T. Financial Corp., 
Avenue, New York, N.Y. 

A. Donald S. Dawson, 
Building, Washington, D.C. 

B. D.C. Transit System, Inc., Washington, 
D.C. 


723 Washington 
650 Madison 


723 Washington 


A. Donald S. Dawson, 
Building, Washington, D.C. 
B, Guild of Prescription Opticians, 1250 
Connecticut Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 
D. (6) $750. 


723 Washington 


A, Dawson, Griffin, Pickens & Riddell, 723 
Washington Building, Washington, D.C. 

B. Admiral Time, Ind., Belair Time Corp., 
and Unitime Corp., St. Croix, V.I., and Multi- 
Jewel Corp., St. Thomas, V.I. 

A. Dawson, Griffin, Pickens & Riddell, 723 
Washington Building, Washington, D.C. 

B. Air Transport Association, Washington, 
D.C. 

D. (6) $2,500. 

A. Dawson, Griffin, Pickens & Riddell, 723 
Washington Building, Washington, D.C. 

B. American Nursing Home Association, 
1846 Connecticut Avenue NW., Washington, 
D.C. 

A. Dawson, Griffin, Pickens & Riddell, 723 
Washington Building, Washington, D.O. 

B. C.I.T. Financial Corp., 650 Madison 
Avenue, New York, N.Y. 

A. Dawson, Grifin, Pickens & Riddell, 723 
Washington Building, Washington, D.C. 

B. Indian Sugar Mills Association (Export 
Agency Division), Calcutta, India. 

A. Dawson, Griffin, Pickens & Riddell, 723 
Washington Building, Washington, D.C. 

B. Laundry-Dry Cleaning Association of 
D.C., 2401 Calvert Street NW., Washington, 
D.C. 


A. Dawson, Griffin, Pickens & Riddell, 723 
Washington Building, Washington, D.C. 

B. National Restaurant Association, 1155 
15th Street NW., Washington, D.C, 

D. (6) $3,750. 

A. Dawson, Griffin, Pickens & Riddell, 723 
Washington Building, Washington, D.C, 

B. Peoples Life Imsurance Co., Acacia 
Mutual Life Insurance Co., and Equitable 
Life Insurance Co., Washington, D.C. 

A, Dawson, Griffin, Pickens & Riddell, 723 
Washington Building, Washington, D.C. 

B. Virgin Islands Gift & Fashion Shop 
Association, St. Thomas, Virgin Islands. 

D. (6) $2,500. 

A. Michael B. Deane, 1518 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. American Meat Institute, 59 East Van 
Buren Street, Chicago, Il. 

A. Michael B. Deane, 1518 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 
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B. Responsive Environments Corp., 21 East 
40th Street, New York, N.Y. 


A. Tony T. Dechant. 

B. The Farmers’ Educational & Co-Opera- 
tive Union of America (National Farmers 
Union), 1575 Sherman Street, Denver, Colo.; 
1012 14th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $1,875. E. (9) $223.47. 

A. L. E. Deillke, 163-165 Center Street, 
Winona, Minn. 

B. The Interstate Manufacturers Associa- 
tion, 163-165 Center Street, Winona, Minn, 

D. (6) $1,500. 


A.L. E. Deilke, 163-165 Center Street, 
Winona, Minn. 
B. National Association of Direct Selling 


Companies, 163-165 Center Street, Winona, 
Minn. 
D. (6) $3,000. 


A. James J. Delaney, Jr., 1003 Lancaster 
Drive, Anchorage, Alaska. 

B. Association of. American Railroads, 
Transportation Building, Washington, D.C, 


A. Milton C. Denbo, 1341 New Hampshire 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Automatic Car Wash Association, Inc., 
4432 Connecticut Avenue NW., Washington, 
D.C. 

E. (9) $5. 


A. Max A. Denney, 1629 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. American Industrial Bankers Associa- 
tion, 1629 K Street NW., Washington, D.C, 

D. (6) $675. 


A. John M. Dickerman, 900 17th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. National Lumber and Building Material 
Dealers Association, 302 Ring Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $5,300. 

A. Cecil B. Dickson, 1 Farragut Square 
South, Washington, D.C. 

B. American Medical Association, 
North Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill. 

D. (6) $1,762.50. E. (9) $345.61. 
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A. George S. Dietrich, 1741 DeSales Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Association on Broadcasting Standards, 
Inc., 1741 DeSales Street NW., Washington, 
D.C. 

D. (6) $581.53. 

A. Disabled American Veterans, National 
Service Headquarters, 1701 18th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Disabled American Veterans, 1425 East 
McMillan Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

D. (6) $7,875. E. (9) $769.11. 

A. Robert H. Distelhorst, Jr., 812 Pennsyl- 
vania Building, Washington, D.C. 

B. United States Savings & Loan League, 
221 North LaSalle Street, Chicago, III. 

D. (6) $375. E. (9) $20.45. 

A. District of Columbia Institute of Certi- 
fied Public Accountants, 710 Pennsylvania 
Building, Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $1,228.60. E. (9) $1,228.60. 

A. District Lodge 44, IAM/AW, AFL-CIO, 
400 First Street, NW., Washington, D.C. 

E. (9) $12,113.71. 

A. Division 689, Amalgamated Transit 
Union, 100 Indiana Avenue, Washington, 
D.C. 


A. James F. Doherty, 815 16th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 
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B. American Federation of Labor and Con- 
gress of Industrial Organizations, 815 16th 
Street, NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $3,562. E. (9) $615.31. 

A. William C. Doherty, 400 First Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Mail Order Association of America, 612 
North Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 

A. William C. Doherty, 400 First Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. National Association of Uniform Manu- 
facturers, 112 East 19th Street, New York, 
NY. 

A. Paul R. M. Donelan, 1 Farragut Square 
South, Washington, D.C. 

B. American Medical Association, 535 
North Dearborn Street, Chicago, III. 

D. (6) $250. 


A. J. Dewey Dorsett, 110 William Street, 
New York, N.Y. 
D. (6) $150. 


A. Jasper N. Dorsey, 1730 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. American Telephone & Telegraph Co., 
195 Broadway, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $173. 


A. C. L. Dorson, 900 F Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B. Retirement Federation of Civil Service 
Employees of the U.S. Government, 900 F 
Street NW., Was n, D.C. 

D. (6) $2,420.48. E. (9) $135. 


A. Leonard K. Dowiak, 777 14th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. American Hotel & Motel Association, 221 
West 57th Street, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $225. 


A. P. Frederick Dryer, 3911 Madison Street, 
Hyattsville, Md. 
E. (9) $74.62. 


A. Evelyn Dubrow, 1710 Broadway, New 
York, N.Y. 

B. International Ladies’ Garment Workers’ 
Union, 1710 Broadway, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $2,715.44. E. (9) $2,236.18. 


A. Read P. Dunn, Jr., 1200 18th Street N.W., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Cotton Council of America, 
Post Office Box 12285, Memphis, Tenn. 

A. J. D. Durand, 1725 K Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B. Association of Oil Pipe Lines, 1725 K 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

E. (9) $260. 


A. Frederick G. Dutton, 844 Pennsylvania 
Building, Washington, D.C. 

B. The American Society of Composers, 
Authors and Publishers, 575 Madison Avenue, 
New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $3,280. E. (9) $491.90. 


A. Walter A. Edwards, 1700 K Street NW. 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Chrysler Corp., 341 Massachusetts Ave- 
nue, Detroit, Mich. 

D. (6) $250. E. (9) $100. 


A. George V. Egge, Jr., 1250 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Cleary, Gottlieb, Steen & Hamilton, 1250 
Connecticut Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 


A. James B. Ehrlich, 1000 Connecticut Ave- 
nue NY, Washington, D.C. 

B. Air Transport Association of America, 
1000 Connecticut Avenue NW., Washington, 


D.C. 
D. (6) $516.25. E. (9) $332.25. 
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A. John Doyle Elliott, 808 North Capitol 
Street, Washington, D.C. 

B. Townsend Plan, Inc., 808 North Capitol 
Street, Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $1,625. E. (9) $142.08. 


A. John M. Elliott, 5025 Wisconsin Avenue 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Amalgamated Transit Union, 5025 Wis- 
consin Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 


A. Clyde T, Ellis, 2000 Florida Avenue NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Rural Electric Cooperative 
Association, 2000 Florida Avenue NW., Wash- 


ington, D.C. 


A. Perry R. Ellsworth, 1025 Vermont Ave- 
nue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Retail Jewelers of America, Inc., 1025 
Vermont Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

E. (9) $50. 


A. Ely & Duncan, 1200 Tower Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

B. American Public Power Association, 919 
18th Street NW., Washington, D. 

D. (6) $2,100. 


A. Ely & Duncan, 1200 Tower Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Basic Management, Inc., Post Office Box 
2065, Henderson, Nev. 

D. (6) $2,700. E. (9) $60.41. 

A. Ely & Duncan, 1200 Tower Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Coachella Valley County Water District, 
Coachella, Calif. 

D. (6) $1,200. 


A. Ely & Duncan, 1200 Tower Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Department of Water and Power of the 
City of Los Angeles, 111 North Hope Street, 
Los Angeles, Calif. 

D. (6) $2,400. 


A. Ely & Duncan, 1200 Tower Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

B. East Bay Municipal Utility District, 
2130 Adeline Street, Oakland, Calif. 

D. (6) $1,200. 

A. Ely & Duncan, 1200 Tower Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Imperial Irrigation District, El Centro, 
Calif. 
D. (6) $2,100. 

A. Ely & Duncan, 1200 Tower Building, 
Washington, D.C, 

B. Las Vegas Valley Water District, 3700 
Charleston Boulevard, Las Vegas, Nev. 

D. (6) $2,700. E. (9) $35.23. 

A. Ely & Duncan, 1200 Tower Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Six Agency Committee, 909 South 
Broadway. Los Angeles, Calif. 

D. (6) $6,115. 


A. Myles W. English, 202 National Press 
Building, Washington, D.C. 

B. National Highway Users Conference, 
Inc., 202 National Press Building, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

A. Grover W. Ensley, 200 Park Avenue, 
New York, N.Y. 

B. National Association of Mutual Savings 
Banks, 200 Park Avenue, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $768. E. (9) $71.57. 


A. Lawrence E. Ernst, 301 East Capitol 
Street, Washington, D.C, 

B. National Star Route Mail Carriers Asso- 
ciation, 301 East Capitol Street, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

E. (9) $922. 
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A. Ethyl Corp., 611 Madison Office Build- 
ing, 1155 15th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

E. (9) $800.75. 

A. John D. Fagan, 200 Maryland Avenue 
NE. W. D.C. 

B. Veterans of Foreign Wars of the United 
States. 

D. (6) $2,050. E. (9) $25.25. 

A. Family Tax Association, 100 Old York 
Road, Jenkintown, Pa. 

E. (9) $100. 

A. The Farmers’ Educational and Coopera- 
tive Union of America (National Farmers 
Union), 1575 Sherman Street, Denver, Colo., 
and 1012 14th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $50,940.79. E. (9) $21,466.28. 

A. Joseph G. Feeney, 1101 17th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. REA Express, 219 East 42d Street, New 
York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $1,200. E. (9) 8600. 


A. Arthur S. Fefferman, 1701 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. American Life Convention, 211 East 
Chicago Avenue, + ade II. 


A. Bonner Fellers, 1001 Gono Ave- 
nue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Citizens Foreign Aid Committee, 1001 
Connecticut Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

A. Maxwell Field, 210 Lincoln Street, Bos- 
ton, Mass. 

B. New England Shoe & Leather Associa- 
tion, 210 Lincoln Street, Boston, Mass, 

D. (6) $400. E. (9) $103.43. 

A. Herbert A. Fierst, 607 Ring Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Council of Forest Industries of British 
Columbia, 1477 West Pender Street, Van- 
couver, B.C. 

D. (6) $6,000. E. (9) $170. 


A. William J. Flaherty, 1701 18th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Disabled American Veterans, 1425 East 
McMillan Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

D. (6) $3,000. 


A. Roger Flemming, 425 13th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. American Farm Bureau Federation, 1000 
Merchandise Mart Plaza, Chicago, III. 

D. (6) $1,300, E. (9) $7.17. 


A. Florida Citrus Mutual, Lakeland, Fla. 
E. (9) $1,200. 


A: Florida Inland Navigation District, 
Citizens Bank Building, Bunnell, Fla. 

A. Cordon Forbes, 207 Union Depot Build- 
ing, St. Paul, Minn. 

D. (6) $500. E. (9) $1,807.14. 


A. James W. Foristel, 1 Farragut Square 
South, Washington, D.O. 

B. American Medical Association, 535 
North Dearborn Street, Chicago, III. 

D. (6) $1,612.50. E. (9) $83.32. 


A. Ronald J. Foulis, 1730 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. and 195 Broadway, New 
York, N.Y. 

B. American Telephone & Telegraph Co., 
195 Broadway, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $180. 


A. John G. Fox, 1730 K Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. and 195 Broadway, New York, 
N.Y. 

B. American Telephone & Telegraph Co. 
195 Broadway, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $379.44. 
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A. Charles A. Francik, 1629 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Corning Glass Works, Corning, N.Y. 

D. (6) $420. 


A. Robert W. Frase, 1820 Jefferson Place 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. American Book Publishers Council, Inc., 
1 Park Avenue, New York, N.Y. 

D. ($6) $3,250. E. (9) $4,483.65. 


A. R. Frank Frazier, 1155 15th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Broiler Council, 1155 15th 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $325. 


A. James H. French, 1625 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Book Manufacturers’ Institute, Inc., 25 
West 43d Street, New York, N.Y. 

A. Philip P. Friedlander, Jr., 1843 L Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. National Tire Dealers & Retreaders As- 
sociation, Inc., 1343 L Street NW., Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

D. (6) $75. E. (9) $5. 


A. Joseph B. Friedman, 1028 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. M. Golodetz & Co., 120 Wall Street, New 
York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $100. 

A. Friends Committee on National Legis- 
lation, 245 Second Street NE., Washington, 
D.C. 

D. (6) $29,176. E. (9) $13,090. 

A. Garrett Fuller, 836 Wyatt Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Columbia Steamship Co., 1210 Stand- 
ard Plaza, Portland, Oreg. 


A. John Baxter Funderburk, National Press 
Building, Washington, D.C. 

B. The National Association of Retail 
Druggists, 1 East Wacker Drive, Chicago, III. 

D. (6) $500. 

A. Gadsby, Maguire, Hannah & Merrigan, 
729 15th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Cranbar Corp, Ponce, Puerto Rico. 

D. (6) $3,905. E. (9) $105.62. 


A. Henry E. Gardiner, 1511 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 
B. The Anaconda Co., 25 Broadway, New 


York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $500. E. (9) $1,356.70. 

A. Marion R. Garstang, 30 F Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B, National Milk Producers Federation, 30 


F Street NW., Washington, D.C. 
D. (6) $200. E. (9) $5.35. 


A. Gas Supply Committee, Post Office Box 
631, Amarillo, Tex. 
D. (6) $401.98. E.(9) $401.98. 


A. Aubrey D. Gates, 535 North Dearborn 
Street, Chicago, Il. 

B. American Medical Association, 
North Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill. 

D. (6) $170. 
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A. Joseph S. Gill, 16 East Broad Street, 
Columbus, Ohic 

B. The Ohio Railroad Association, 16 East 
Broad Street, Columbus, Ohio. 

D. (6) $1,375. E. (9) $123.37. 

A. Neal P. Gillen, 1712 G Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. American Automobile Association, 1712 
G Street NW., Washington, D.C. 


A. Ginsburg & Feldman, 1 Farragut Square 
South, Washington, D.C. 
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B. The Meyercord Co., 5323 West Lake 
Street, Chicago, Ill. 

A. Ginsburg & Feldman, 1 Farragut 
Square South, Washington, D.C. 

B. National Association of Tobacco Dis- 
tributors, 360 Lexington Avenue, New York, 
N.Y. 

E. (9) $566.35. 


A. Jay W. Glasmann, 306 Southern Build- 
ing, Washington, D.C. 

B. Employee Relocation Real Estate Ad- 
visory Committee, Inc., 209 North Michigan 
Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 

D. (6) $2,500. 


A. Jay W. Glasmann, 306 Southern Build- 
ing, Washington, D.C. 

B. H.J. Heinz Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

D. (6) $500. 


A. Philip M. Glick, 1725 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. District of Columbia Institute of Cer- 
tified Public Accountants, 710 Pennsylvania 
Building, Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $1,228.60. E. (9) $310. 

A. Arthur P. Gildea, 2347 Vine Street, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. 

B. International Union of United Brewery, 
Flour, Cereal, Soft Drink & Distillery Work- 
ers of America, 2347 Vine Street, Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 


A. Don A. Goodall, 1615 H Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 
B. Chamber of Commerce of the U.S.A. 


A. Lawrence L. Gourley, 1625 I Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. American Osteopathic Association, 212 
East Ohio Street, Chicago, Il. 

D. (6) $500. 


A. Government Employes’ Council, 100 In- 
diana Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 
D. (6) $11,645.59. E. (9) $4,762.19. 


A. Grain & Feed Dealers National Associa- 


tion, 400 Folger Building, Washington, D.C. 
E. (9) $48. 


A. Grand Lodge of the Brotherhood of 
Locomotive Firemen & Enginemen, 15401 
Detroit Avenue, Lakewood, Cleveland, Ohio. 

D. (6) $34,209.68. E. (9) $34,209.68. 

A. Cornelius R. Gray, 1712 G Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. American Automobile Association, 1712 
G Street NW., Washington, D.C. 


A. James A. Gray, 2139 Wisconsin Avenue 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. National Machine Tool Builders’ Associ- 
ation, 2139 Wisconsin Avenue NW., Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

A. Mrs. Virginia M. Gray, 3501 Williams- 
burg Lane NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Citizens Committee for UNICEF, 20 E 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $225. E. (9) $372.64. 

A. Samuel A, Grayson, 611 Idaho Building, 
Boise, Idaho. 

B. Union Pacific Railroad Co., 1416 Dodge 
Street, Omaha, Nebr. 

A. Dale Greenwood, 302 Hoge Building, 
Seattle, Wash. 

B. Washington Railroad Association, 302 
Hoge Building, Seattle, Wash. 

A. Jerry N. Griffin, 723 Washington Build- 
ing, Washington, D.C. 

B. O. I. T. Financial Corp., 650 Madison Ave- 
nue, New York, N.Y. 
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A. Jerry N. Griffin, 723 Washington Build- 
ing, Washington, D.C. 

B. Mutual Benefit Health & Accident Asso- 
ciation, Omaha, Nebr. 


A. Jerry N. Griffin, 728 Washington Build- 
ing, Washington, D.C. 

B. Oceanic Properties, Inc., Post Office Box 
2780, Honolulu, Hawaii, 

D. (6) $1,000. 

A. J. S. Grigsby, Jr., 1103 Stahlman Build- 
ing, Nashville, Tenn. 

B. Southern States Industrial Council, 
1103-1111 Stahlman Building, Nashville, 
Tenn. 

D. (6) $2,400. 


A. Ben H. Guill, 2000 K Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B. National Automobile Dealers Associa- 
tion and American Zinc, Lead & Smelting 
Co. 
D. (6) 84,100. E. (9) 81,800. 

A. Jerome R. Gulan. 

B. National Federation of Independent 
Business, 921 Washington Building, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 


A. Robert W. Haack, 888 17th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Association of Securities Deal- 
ers, Inc. 

A. Hoyt S. Haddock, 100 Indiana Avenue 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. AFL-CIO Maritime Committee, 100 In- 
diana Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $600. E. (9) $216.51. 


A. Hoyt S. Haddock. 

B. Labor-Management Maritime Commit- 
tee, 100 Indiana Avenue NW., Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

D. (6) $1,225. E. (9) $64.30. 

A. Hal H. Hale, 421 Transportation Build- 
ing, Washington, D.C. 

B. Association of American Railroads, 
Transportation Building, Washington, D.C. 


A. Randolph M. Hale, 1200 18th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. National Electrical Contractors Asso- 
ciation, 1200 18th Street NW., Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

A. Andrew G. Haley, 1735 DeSales Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Association on Broadcasting Standards, 
Inc., 1741 DeSales Street NW., Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

D. (6) $267.77. 


A. Harold T. Halfpenny, 111 West Wash- 
ington Street, Chicago, Ill, 

A. J. G. Hall, Detroit, Mich. 

B. General Motors Corp., 3044 West Grand 
Boulevard, Detroit, Mich. 

A. Wilfred H. Hall, 1001 Connecticut Ave- 
nue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. National Oil Jobbers Council, Inc., 1001 
Connecticut Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

E. (9) $1,562.50. 

A. E. O. Hallbeck, 817 14th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. United Federation of Postal Clerks, 817 
14th Street NW., Washington, D.C, 

D. (6) $6,874.70. 


A. Hamel, Morgan, Park & Saunders, 888 
17th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 
B. Chrysler Corp., Detroit, Mich. 


— 


A. Hamel, Morgan, Park & Saunders, 888 
17th Street NW., Washington, D.C, 
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B. Comision Nacional Para el Estudio de la 
Cafia y el Azucar, La Paz, Bolivia. 

A. Hamel, Morgan, Park & Saunders, 888 
17th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Tejon Ranch Co., Post Office Box 1560, 
Bakersfield, Calif. 

D. (6) $900. 

A. Hamel, Morgan, Park & Saunders, 888 
17th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Lake Carriers’ Association, Rockefeller 
Building, Cleveland, Ohio. 

A. Hamel, Morgan, Park & Saunders, 888 
17th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Watkins Products, Inc., Winona, Minn. 


A. Robert N. Hampton, 1200 17th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. National Council of Farmer Coopera- 
tives, 1200 17th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $4,000.02. E. (9) $164.93. 


A. William E. Hardman, 1411 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Tool, Die & Precision Machin- 
ing Association, 1411 K Street NW., Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

A. Eugene J. Hardy, 918 16th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 


A. Bryce N. Harlow, 1730 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. The Procter & Gamble Manufacturing 
Co., 301 East Sixth Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

E. (9) $196. 


A. Mildred B, Harman, 212 Maryland Ave- 
nue NE., Washington, D.C. 

B. National Women’s Christian Temper- 
ance Union, 1780 Chicago Avenue, Evanston, 
III. 


D. (6) $797.49. E. (9) $360.24. 


A. William B. Harman, Jr., 1701 K Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. American Life Convention, 211 East 
Chicago Avenue, Chicago, Hl. 

D. (6) $64.93. 


A. L. James Harmanson, Jr., 1200 17th 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. National Council of Farmer Coopera- 
tives, 1200 17th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $6,000. E. (9) 8321.10. 


A. Herbert E. Harris II, 425 13th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. American Farm Bureau Federation, 1000 
Merchandise Mart Plaza, Chicago, III. 

D. (6) $1,875. 


A. R, A. Harris, 38 South Dearborn Street, 
Chicago, Ill. 
B. Railway Progress Institute, 38 South 
Dearborn Street, Chicago, Il. 
D. (6) $3,750. 
A. Burr P. Harrison, Graichen Building, 
Winchester, Va. 
B. Savage Arms, Westfield, Mass., et al. 
E. (9) $33.34. 
A. Paul M. Hawkins, 1701 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 
B. Health Insurance Association of Amer- 
ica, 1701 K Street NW., Washington, D.C. 
A. Kit H. Haynes, 1200 17th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 
B. National Council of Farmer Coopera- 
tives, 1200 17th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 
A. Joseph H. Hays, 280 Union Station 
Building, Chicago, Ill. 
B. The Association of Western Railways, 
224 Union Station Building, Chicago, Ill, 
A. Hays & Hays, 920 Warner Building, 
Washington, D.C. 
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B. Motor Commerce Association, Inc., 4004 
Versailles Road; Lexington, Ky. 

D. (6) $600. E. (9) $18.30. 

A. John C. Hazen, 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Retail Merchants Association, 
100 West 31st Street, New York, N.Y. 

E. (9) $71.80. 


1317 F Street NW., 


A. Health Insurance Association of Amer- 
ica, 1701 K Street NW., Washington, D.C. 


A. Patrick B. Healy, 30 F Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Milk Producers Federation, 30 
F Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $300. E. (9) $83.96. 

A. Robert W. Healy, 1101 17th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Smith & Pepper, 1101 17th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 


A. George J. Hecht, 52 Vanderbilt Ave- 
nue, New York, N.Y. 

B. American Parents Committee, Inc., 20 
E Street NW., Washington, D.C. and the 
subcommittee Bipartisan Citizens Commit- 
tee for Federal Aid for Public Elementary 
and Secondary Education, 2107 Davenport 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 


A. Robert B. Heiney, 1133 20th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Canners Association, 1133 20th 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $875. E. (9) $2,274.19. 


A. Kenneth G. Heisler, 1200 17th Street 
NW, Washington, D.C. 

B. National League of Insured Savings As- 
sociations, 1200 17th Street NW., Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

D. (6) $700. 

A. Christopher O0. Henderson, 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Organization of Professional Employees 
of the U.S. Department of Agriculture, 1341 
G Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $550. E. (9) $25. 

A. Edmund P. Hennelly, 150 East 42d 
Street, New York, N.Y. 

B. Mobil Oil Corp., 150 East 42d Street, 
New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $1,125. E. (9) $404.65. 

A. John K. Herbert, 575 Lexington Avenue, 
New York, N.Y. 

B. Magazine Publishers Association, 575 
Lexington Avenue, New York. N.Y. 

A. Clinton M. Hester, 432 Shoreham Build- 
ing, Washington, D.C. 

B. National Football League, 1 Rockefel- 
ler Plaza, New York, N.Y. 
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A. Clinton M. Hester, 432 Shoreham Build- 
ing, Washington, D.C. 

B. Savage Arms, Westfield, Mass., et al. 

A. Hester, Owen & Stone, 432 Shoreham 
Building, Washington, D.C. 

B. United States Brewers Association, 535 
Fifth Avenue, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $5,000. E. (9) $39.59. 

A. Augustus H. Hewlett, 323 Dupont Circle 
Building, Washington, D.C. 

B. North American Association of Alco- 
holism Programs, 323 Dupont Circle Build- 
ing, Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $175. E. (9) $207.50. 

A. M. F. Hicklin, 507 Bankers Trust Build- 
ing, Des Moines, Iowa. 

B. Iowa Railway Committee, 507 Bankers 
Trust Building, Des Moines, Iowa. 

E. (9) $468.50. 
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A. John W. Hight, 1028 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Legislative Committee of the Commit- 
tee for a National Trade Policy, Inc., 1028 
Conners Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

O. 

D. (6) $100. 


A. Norman Hill. 

B. Industrial Union Department, AFI 
CIO, 815 16th Street, NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $801.60. 

A. Hill & Knowlton, Inc., 150 East 42d 
Street, New York, N. Y. 


A. Brig. Gen. James D. Hittle, USMC 
(Ret.), 200 Maryland Avenue NE., Washing- 
tion, D.C. 

B. Veterans of Foreign Wars of the United 
States. 

D. (6) $1,166.67. E. (9) $64.80. 


A. Lawrence S. Hobart, 919 18th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. American Public Power Association, 919 
18th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $425. 


A. Claude E. Hobbs, 1625 K Street NW. 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Westinghouse Electric Corp., 3 Gateway 
Center, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

D. (6) $900. E. (9) $120. 

A. Ralph D. Hodges, Jr. 

B. National Forest Product Association, 
1619 Massachusetts Avenue NW., Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

E. (9) $91.85. 


A. Hogan & Hartson, 815 Connecticut Ave- 
nue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Kaiser Industries Corp., Kaiser Center, 
Oakland, Calif. 

D. (6) $1,950. E. (9) $420.88. 


A. Hogan & Hartson, 815 Connecticut Ave- 
nue NW., Was m, D.C. 

B. Society of Independent Gasoline Mar- 
keters of America, Clayton, Mo. 

D. (6) $3,000. E. (9) $108.60. 

A. Fuller Holloway, 888 17th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. The Toilet Goods Association, Inc., 1270 
Avenue of the Americas, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $9,900. E. (9) $932.92. 

A. Lee B. Holmes, 829 Pennsylvania Build- 
ing, Washington, D.C. 

B. American Mutual Insurance Alliance, 
20 North Wacker Drive, Chicago, III. 

E. (9) $12.05. 

A. John W. Holton, 815 Connecticut Ave- 
nue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. The American Bankers Association, 90 
Park Avenue, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $1,500, E. (9) $2,078.58. 

A. Roland S, Homet, Jr. 

B. Cleary, Gottlieb, Steen & Hamilton, 1250 
Connecticut Avenue NW., Washington, D.C, 

A. Edwin M. Hood, 1730 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Shipbuilders Council of America, 1730 
K Street NW., Washington, D.C. 


A. Donald E. Horton, 222 West Adams 
Street, Chicago, Ill. 

A. Thomas B. House, 

B. National Association of Frozen Food 


Packers, 919 18th Street NW., Washington, 
D.C. 
D. (6) $100. 


A. Charles L. Huber, 1701 18th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 
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B. Disabled American Veterans, 1425 East 
McMillan Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
D. (6) $4,375. E. (9) $769.11. 


A. W. T. Huff, 918 16th Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B. Independent Natural Gas Association of 
America, 918 16th Street NW., Washington, 


D.C. 

D. (6) $352.50. 

A. Mr. James W. Hunt, 1615 H Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 


A. Everett Hutchinson, 839 17th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C, : 

B. National Association of Motor Bus Own- 
ers, 839 17th Street NW., Washington, D.C, 


A. Philip A. Hutchinson, Jr., 1735 New 
York Avenue, Washington, D.C. 

B. The American Institute of Architects, 
1735 New York Avenue, Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $1,000. E. (9) $891.53. 

A. Elmer P. Hutter, Post Office Box 2255, 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Hugo W. Zugnoni, Rochester, N.Y. 

D. (6) 85. 


A. Elmer P. Hutter, Post Office Box 2255, 
Washington, D.C. 

E. (9) $457. 

A. Frank N. Ikard, 1271 Avenue of the 
Americas, New York, N.Y. 

B. American Petroleum Institute, 1271 
Avenue of the Americas, New York, N.Y. 


A. Illinois Railroad Association, 135 East 
11th Place, Chicago, III. 

E. (9) $1,663.37. 

A. Bernard J. Imming, 777 14th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. United Fresh Fruit & Vegetable Associa- 
tion, 777 14th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

A, Independent Natural Gas Association of 
America, 918 16th Street NW., Washington, 


D.C. 

D. (6) $1,227.50. 

A. Industrial Union Department, AFL-CIO, 
815 16th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $8,675.12. E. (9) 88,675.12. 

A. Inland Steel Co., 30 West Monroe Street, 
Chicago, III. 

E. (9) 81,450.89. 

A. Institute of Appliance Manufacturers, 
2000 K Street NW., Washington, D.C. 


A. International Armament Corp., 10 Prince 
Street, Alexandria, Va. 

E. (9) $1,500. 

A. The Interstate Manufacturers Assocla- 
tion, 163-165 Center Street, Winona, Minn. 

D. (6) $2,975. 

A. Iron Ore Lessors Association, Inc., 1000 
First National Bank Building, Saint Paul, 


Minn. 
D. (6) 81,590.22. E. (9) $15,177.42. 


A. Robert C. Jackson, 1120 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. American Textile Manufacturers Insti- 
tute, Inc., 1501 Johnston ‘Building, Charlotte, 
N.C 


D. (6) $3,750. E. (9) $237. 

A. Japanese American Citizens League, 1634 
Post Street, San Francisco, Calif. 

A. Daniel Jaspan, Post Office Box 1924, 
Washington, D.C. 
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B. National Association of Postal Supervi- 
sors, Post Office Box 1924, Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $4,374.51. E. (9) $37.19. 

A. Joe Jenness, 2000 Florida Avenue NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Rural Electric Cooperative As- 
sociation, 2000 Florida Avenue NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 


A. Chas. B. Jennings, 1712 I Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 
D. (6) $400. 


A. Robert G. Jeter, Dresden, Tenn. 
B. H. C. Spinks Clay Co., Paris, Tenn., et al. 


A. Glendon E. Johnson, 1701 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. American Life Convention, 211 East Chi- 
cago Avenue, Chicao, Ill. s 

D. (6) $428.75. E. (9) $28.50. 


A. Reuben L. Johnson. 

B. The Farmers’ Educational! & Co-Opera- 
tive Union of America. (National Farmers’ 
Union), 1575 Sherman Street, Denver; Colo., 
and 1012 14th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $3,284.67. E. (9) $191.85. 


A. Spencer A. Johnson, 1615 H Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Chamber of Commerce of the U.S.A. 

A. Willis Johnson, 300 New Jersey Avenue 
SE., Washington, D.C. 

B. Business Information Service, 300 New 
Jersey Avenue SE., Washington, D.C. 


A. Ned Johnston, 
Washington, D.C. 

B. International Association of Ice Cream 
Manufacturers & Milk Industry Foundation, 
1105 Barr Building, Washington, D.C, 

A. Geo. Bliss Jones, Montgomery, Ala. 

B. Alabama Railroad Association, 1002 
First National Bank Building, Montgomery, 
Ala. 

D. (6) $220. E. (9) $74.60, 

A. L. Dan Jones, 1110 Ring Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Independent Petroleum Association of 
America, 1110 Ring Building, Washington, 
D.C 


E. (9) $16. 


1105 Barr Building, 


— 


A. Allan M. Kearney, 1001 Broad Street, 
Johnstown, Pa. 

B. Pennsylvania Electric Co., 1001 Broad 
Street, Johnstown, Pa. 

D. (6) $634. E. (9) $444.63, 

A, Jerome J. Keating, 100 Indiana Avenue 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. National Association of Letter Carriers, 
100 Indiana Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $3,125. 

A. William J. Keating, 400 Folger Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Grain & Feed Dealers National Associa- 
tion, 400 Folger Building, Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $48. 

A. Howard B, Keck, 1801 Avenue of the 
Stars, Los Angeles, Calif. 

B. The Superior Oil Co., 1801 Avenue of 
the Stars, Los Angeles, Calif. 

E. (9) $300. 

A. W. M. Keck, Jr., 1801 Avenue of the 
Stars, Los Angeles, Calif. 

E. (9) 8275. 

A. Thomas John Kehoe & Associates, 1904 
Rockwood Road, Silver Spring, Md. 

E. (9) $990. 4 
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A. Robert H. Kellen, 25 East Chestnut 
Street, Chicago, III. 

B. Mayonnaise & Salad Dressings Institute, 
25 East Chestnut Street, Chicago, III. 


A. Robert H. Kellen, 25 East Chestnut 
Street, Chicago, III. 

B. National Preservers Association, 25 East 
Chestnut Street, Chicago, Ill. 

A, James ©. Kelley, 1500 Massachusetts 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. American Machine Tool Distributors’ 
Association, 1500 Masachusetts Avenue NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

A. John T. Kelly, 1155 15th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Pharmaceutical Manufacturers Associa- 
tion, 


A. Thomas A, Kelly, 1625 I Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Retired Officers Association, 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $2,112.50. 
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A. Harold L. Kennedy, 420 Cafritz Build- 
ing, Washington, D.C. 

B. Marathon Oil Co., Findlay, Ohio, 

E. (9) $109.45. 

A. James J. Kennedy, Jr., 400 First Street 
NW., Washington, D.C, 

B. Railway Labor Executives’ Association, 
400 First. Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $635. 

A. Peter B. Kenney, 1725 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Broadcasting Co., Inc., 30 
Rockefeller Plaza, New York, N.Y. 


A. William F. Kenney, New York, N.Y. 

B. Shell Oil Co., 50 West 50th Street, New 
York, N.Y. 

A. J. Don Kerlin, 100 Indiana Avenue NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. The Reuben H. Donnelley Corp., 235 
East 42d Street, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $300. E. (9) $100, 


A. J. Don Kerlin, 100 Indiana Avenue NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Association of Letter Carriers, 
100 Indiana Avenue NW., Washington, D.C, 

D. (6) $300. E. (9) 8100. 

A. J. Don Kerlin, 100 Indiana Avenue NW., 
Washington, D.C. 


B. Time, Inc., Rockefeller Center, New 
York, N.Y. 
D. (6) $300. E. (9) $100. 


A. William J. Kerwin, 1200 17th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National League of Insured Savings As- 
sociations, 1200 17th Street NW., Washington, 
D.C. 

D. (6) $1,000. 

A. John L. Kilcullen, 910 17th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Right To Work Committee, 
1900 L Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

A. Edward W. Kiley, 2000 Florida Avenue 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. National Rural Electric Cooperative 
Association, 2000 Florida Avenue NW., Wash- 


ington, D.C. 


A. Joseph T. King, 1028 Connecticut Avenue 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Associated Equipment Distributors & 
Sprinkler Irrigation Association. 

E. (9) $826.87. 


A. T. Bert King, 812 vania 
Washington, D.C. aii . 
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B. United States Savings & Loan League, 
221 North LaSalle Street, Chicago, Ill. 
D. (6) 8750. 


A. Mr. and Mrs. Harry L. Kingman. 
D. (6) $2,110. E. (9) $2,110. 


A. Clifton Kirkpatrick, 1918 North Park- 
way, Memphis, Tenn. 

B. National Cotton Council of America, 
Post Office Box 12285, Memphis, Tenn. 

D. (6) $690. E. (9) $83.89. 

A. Ernest A. Kistler, 901 Hamilton Street, 
Allentown, Pa, 

B. Pennsylvania Power & Light Co., 901 
Hamilton Street, Allentown, Pa. 

D. (6) $462.50. E. (9) $337.91. 


A. Ralph W. Little. 
B. International Paper Co., 220 East 42d 
Street, New York, N.Y. 


A. Robert E. Kline, Jr., 430 Wyatt Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

B. American Fishing Tackle Manufacturers 
fone 20 North Wacker Drive, Chicago, 


D. (6) $1,800. 


A. Robert E. Kline, Jr., 430 Wyatt Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Bowling Proprietors Association of 
ane West Higgins Road, Hoffman Estates, 


D. (6) $1,250, 


A. John D. Knodell, 1730 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B, Humble Oil & Refining Co., Post Office 
Box 2180, Houston, Tex. 

E. (9) $1,204.54. 

A. Robert M. Koch, 792 H Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Limestone Institute, Inc., 702 
H Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

E. (9) $45.25. 

A. William L. Kohler, 1616 P Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. American Trucking Associations, Inc., 
1616 P Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $1,200. E. (9) $275.65. 


A. Herman C. Kruse, 245 Market Street, 
San Francisco, Calif. 

B. Pacific Gas & Electric Co., 245 Market 
Street, San Francisco, Calif. 

D. (6) $2,778.75. E. (9) $3,183.73. 

A. Lloyd R. Kuhn, 1725 DeSales Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Aerospace Industries Association of 
America, Inc., 1725 DeSales Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $4,752. E. (9) $604.35. 


A. June Kysilko, 2000 Florida Avenue NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Rural Electric Cooperative As- 
sociation, 2000 Florida Avenue NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 


A. Labor Bureau of Middle West, 1155 15th 
Street NW., Washington, D.C., and 11 South 
LaSalle Street, Chicago, Il. 

A. Labor-Management Maritime Commit- 
tee, 100 Indiana Avenue NW., Washington, 


D.C. 
D. (6) $8,460. E. (9) $6,951. 


A. Laborers’ International Union of North 
America, 905 16th Street NW., Washington, 


D.O. 
E. (9) $9,699.57. 
A. Laborers’ Political Action League, 905 


16th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 
D. (6) $7,858.81. E. (9) 86,850. 
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A. Richard H. Lane, 1511 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. The Committee for Broadening Com- 
mercial Bank Participation in Public Financ- 
ing. 

A. Reed E. Larson, 1900 L Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Right To Work Committee, 
1900 L Street NW., Washington, D.O. 

A. Glenn T. Lashley, 1712 G Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. D.C. Division, American Automobile As- 
sociation, 1712 G Street NW., Washington, 
D. O. 


A. L. Edward Lashman, 815 16th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. American Federation of Labor & Con- 
gress of Industrial Organizations, 

D. (6) $8,562. E. (9) $763.75. 


A. Dillard B. Lasseter, 1616 P Street NW., 
Washington, D.C, 

B. American Trucking Associations, Inc., 
1616 P Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $1,200. E. (9) $525. 

A. Dillard B. Lasseter, Post Office Box 381, 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Organization of Professional Employees 
of the U.S. Department of Agriculture, Post 
Office Box 381, Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $400. E. (9) $125. 

A. J. Austin Latimer, 1001 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

A. George H. Lawrence, 1101 17th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. American Petroleum Institute, 
Avenue of the Americas, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $312.50. E. (9) $44.60. 


A. John V. Lawrence, 1616 P Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. American Trucking Associations, Inc., 
1616 P Street NW., Washington, D.C, 

D. (6) $1,200. E. (9) $66. 

A. League of Americans Residing Abroad, 
910 17th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

A. Robert F. Lederer, 835 Southern Build- 
ing, Washington, D.C. 

B. American Association of Nurserymen, 
Inc., 835 Southern Building, Washington, 

c 
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B. (6) $36.25. E. (9) $108. 

A. Leonard F. Lee, 402 Solar Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Tenneco, Inc., Post Office Box 2511, 
Houston, Tex. 5 

E. (9) $58. 

A. Legislative Committee of the Committee 
for a National Trade Policy, Inc., 1028 Con- 
necticut Avenue NW., Washington, D.C, 

D. (6) $2,887. E. (9) $123. 

A. Legislative Committee, International 
Economic Policy Association, 1625 I Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

E. (9) $5,365.36. 

A. G. E. Leighty, 400 First Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

A. E. Leitz, Inc., 468 Park Avenue South, 
New York, N.Y. 

E. (9) $4,830.42. 

A. Nils A. Lennartson, 38 South Dearborn 
Street, Chicago, III. 

B. Railway Progress Institute, 38 South 
Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill. 

D. (6) $9,249.96. 
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A. Edith M. Lesser, 2924 Rittenhouse 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Washington Home Rule Committee, 
924 14th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $1,039.98. 


A. Roy T. Lester, 1 Farragut Square South, 
Washington, D.C. , 

B. American Medical Association, 535 
North Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill. 

D. (6) $412.50. E. (9) $15.30. 


A. Morris J. Levin, 1632 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Association of American Railroads, 
Transportation Building, Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $2,500. 


A. Morris J. Levin, 1632 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.O. 

B. The Pennsylvania Railroad Co., 6 Penn 
Center Plaza, Philadelphia, Pa. 


A. Hal Leyshon, 122 East 42d Street, New 
York, N.Y. 

B. American Federation of Musicians, 641 
Lexington Avenue, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $4,999.98, E. (9) $1,429.36. 


A. Lightweight Aggregates Percentage De- 
pletion Committee, Post Office Box 9138, 
Richmond, Va. 

E. (9) $4,147.36. 


A. Lester W. Lindow, 1735 DeSales Street 
NW., W: n, D.C. 
D. (6) $362.50. E. (9) $17. 


A. Charles B. Lipsen, 1741 DeSales Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Retail Clerks International Association, 
1741 DeSales Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $4,375. E. (9) $1,309.94. 


A. Zel E. Lipsen, 1925 K Street NW., Wash- 
n, D.C, 

B. Brotherhood of Painters, Decorators & 
Paperhangers of America, 1925 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $3,575. 


A. Robert G. Litschert, 1200 18th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. National Association of Electric Com- 
panies, 1200 18th Street NW., Washington, 


D.C. 
D. (6) $1,031.25. E. (9) $89.63. 
A. Basil R. Littin, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, 
New York, N.Y. 
80 Rockefeller 


B. Continental Oil Co., 
Plaza, New York, N.Y. 


A. John J. Long, 711 14th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. International Printing Pressmen & As- 
sistants’ Union of North America, Press- 
men’s Home, Tenn. 

D. (6) $1,950. E. (9) $2,190. 

A. Paul H. Long, 1612 K Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B. Standard Oil Co. (New Jersey), 30 
Rockefeller Plaza, New York, N.Y. 

E. (9) $75.35. 

A. R. C. Longmire, Pauls Valley, Okla. 

B. National Association of Soil & Water 
Conservation Districts, League City, Tex. 

A. Harold O. Lovre, 1616 P Street NW., 
Washington, D.C, 

B. American Trucking Associations, Inc., 
1616 P Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $1,200. E. (9) $294.50. 

A. Otto Lowe, Cape Charles, Va. 

B. National Canners Association, 
20th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $1,500. 
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A. Otto Lowe, Cape Charles, Va. 

B. Norfolk & Western Railway Co., Roa- 
noke, Va. 

D. (6) $600. 


A. Scott W. Lucas, 1028 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. District of Columbia Bankers Associa- 
tion, 1708 Massachusetts Avenue NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

D. (6) $2,000. 


A. Scott W. Lucas, 1028 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 
B. Robert W. Johnson, Jr., 
Johnson, New Brunswick, N.J. 
D. (6) $1,000. 


A. Scott W. Lucas, 1028 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Mobile Homes Manufacturers Associa- 
tion, 20 North Wacker Drive, Chicago, Ill. 

D. (6) $1,000. 


A. Scott W. Lucas, 1028 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Western Medical Corp., 415-423 West 
Pershing Road, Chicago, III. 

D. (6) $1,000, 


Johnson & 


A. Milton F. Lunch, 2029 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Society of Professional En- 
gineers, 2029 K Street NW., Washington, 
D.C. 

D. (6) $750. 


A. John M. Lynham, 888 17th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 
B. Charles and Katrushka J. Parsons, 


310 Park Avenue, Pasay City, Manila, 
Philippines. 

E. (9) $313. 

A. John C. Lynn, 425 18th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 


B. American Farm Bureau Federation, 1000 
Merchandise Mart Plaza, Chicago, Ill, 

D. (6) $2,593.75. E. (9) $111.67. 

A. LeRoy E. Lyon, Jr., lith & L Build- 
ing, Sacramento, Calif. 

B. California Railroad Association, 215 
Market Street, San Francisco, Calif. 

D. (6) $2,812.50, E. (9) $841.37. 

A. Breck P. McAllister, 25 Broadway, New 
York, N.Y. 

B. American Committee for Flags of Neces- 
sity, 25 Broadway, New York, N.Y. 

A. Robert C. McCandless. 

B. International Paper Co., 220 East 42d 
Street, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $165 E. (9) $93.17. 


A. John A. McCart, 100 Indiana Avenue 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Government Employes’ Council, AFL- 
CIO, 100 Indiana Avenue NW., Washington, 
D. 


O. 
D. (6) $2,067.28. 


A. McCarthy & Wheatley, 1200 Walker 
Building, Washington, D.C. 

B. Evan Jones Coal Co., Jonesville, Alaska. 

D. (6) $1,200. 


A. McCarthy & Wheatley, 
Building, Washington, D.C. 

B. Semitropic Water Storage District, 2714 
L Street, Bakersfield, Calif. 

D. (6) $1,400. 


1200 Walker 


A. McClure & Trotter, 1710 H Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. The Coca-Cola Co., Post Office Drawer 
1734, Atlanta, Ga. 

E. (9) $166.80, 

A. McClure & Trotter, 1710 H Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 
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B. Mobil Oil Corp., 150 East 42d Street, 
New York, N.Y. 

A. Guy G. McConnell, 1825 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington. D.C. 

B. Manufacturing Chemists’ Association, 
Inc., 1825 Connecticut Avenue NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

D. (6) $300. 


A, Richard J. McCooey, 1226 36th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Seventeen Eighty Nine, Inc., 1226 36th 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

E. (9) $30. 


A. Albert L. McDermott, 777 14th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. American Hotel & Motel Association, 
221 West 57th Street, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $350. 


A. Angus H. McDonald. 

B. The Farmers’ Educational & Co-Opera- 
tive Union of America (National Farmers 
Union), 1575 Sherman Street, Denver, Colo., 
and 1012 14th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $3,000.18 E. (9) $153.36. 


A. Joseph A. McElwain, 40 East Broadway, 
Butte, Mont. 

B. The Montana Power Co., Butte, Mont. 

E. (9) $777.94. 


A. Paul J. McGowan, 777 14th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Virgin Islands Legislature, Charlotte 
Amalie, St. Thomas, V.I. 

D. (6) $3,750. E. (9) $556.69. 

A. Marshall C. McGrath. 

B. International Paper Co., 220 East 42d 
Street, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $262.50. E. (9) $118.03. 


A. F. Howard McGuigan, 815 16th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. American Federation of Labor & Con- 
gress of Industrial Organizations, 815 16th 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $3,692. E. (9) $202.65. 


A. Clarence M. McIntosh, 400 First Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Brotherhood of Railway & Steamship 
Clerks, 1015 Vine Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

D. (6) $2,095.29. E. (9) $178.86. 


A. William F. McKenna, 1200 17th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. National League of Insured Savings As- 
sociations, 1200 17th Street NW., Washing- 
ton, D.C, 

D. (6) $1,234. E. (9) $74.49. 

A. Marvin L. McLain, 425 13th Street NW., 
Washington, D.O. 

B. American. Farm Bureau Federation, 
1000 Merchandise Mart Plaza, Chicago, Ill. 

D. (6) $2,350. E. (9) $50.62. 

A. Wiliam F. McManus, 777 14th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. General Electric Co., 570 Lexington 
Avenue, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $575. E. (9) $174.75. 

A. Charles R. McNeill, 815 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C, 

B. The American Bankers Association, 90 
Park Avenue, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $1,200. E. (9) $5,029.43. 


A. William P. MacCracken, Jr., 1000 Con- 
necticut Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. American Optometric Association, Inc., 
care of Dr. Melvin D. Wolfberg, 100 West 
Pine Street, Selinsgrove, Pa. 

D. (6) $2,500, 

A. John G. Macfarlan, 1101 17th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 
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B. REA Express, 219 East 42d Street, New 
York, N.Y. 
D. (6) $1,290. E. (9) $552.58. 


A. James E. Mack, 1225 19th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Confectioners Association, 36 
South Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Il. 

A. H. E. Mahlman, 1026 17th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B, American Optometric Association, Inc., 
care of Dr. Melvin D. Wolfberg, 100 West 
Pine Street, Selinsgrove, Pa. 

D. (6) 8812.50. E. (9) $17.40. 

A. Don Mahon, 1127 Warner Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

E. (9) $1,145.14. 


A. Carter Manasco, 5932 Chesterbrook 
Road, McLean, Va. 

B. National Coal Association, Coal Build- 
ing, Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $5,400. E. (9) $169.70. 


A. Rufus W. Manderson, 1200 18th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. National Electrical Contractors Asso- 
Sanon; 1200 18th Street NW., Washington, 


A. Manuf: Chemists’ Association, 
Inc., 1825 Connecticut Avenue NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

D. (6) $5,000. E. (9) $3,000. 


A. Olya Margolin (Mrs.), 1346 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. National Council of Jewish Women, 1 
West 47th Street, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $2,350.38. E. (9) $142.80. 

A. Rodney W. Markley, Jr., 815 Connecticut 
Avenue, Washington, D.C. 

B. Ford Motor Co., Dearborn, Mich, 

D. (6) $525. E. (9) $1,215.60. 


A. Raymond E. Marks, 65 Market Street, 
San Francisco, Calif. 

B. Southern Pacific Co., 65 Market Street, 
San Francisco, Calif. 

A. Robert O. Marritz, 2000 Florida Avenue, 
Washington, D.C, 

B. National Rural Electric Cooperative As- 
sociation, 2000 Florida Avenue NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

D. (6) $150. 


A. David M. Marsh, 837. Washington Build- 
ing, Washington, D.C. 

B. American Insurance Association, 110 
William Street, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $700. E. (9) $19.78. 

A. Winson W. Marsh, 1343 L Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Tire Dealers & Retreaders As- 
sociation, Inc., 1343 L Street NW., Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

D. (6) $425. E. (9) $4.50. 


A. J. Paull Marshall, 925 Transportation 
Building, Washington, D.C. 

B. Association of American Railroads, 
Transportation Building, Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $214.21. E. (9) $251.49. 


A. Thomas A. Martin, 1625 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Mid-Continent Oil & Gas Association, 
300 Tulsa Building, Tulsa, Okla. 

D. (6) $500. E. (9) $90. 

A. Mike M. Masaoka, 919 18th Street NW. 
Washington, D.C. 


A. Mike M. Masaoka, 919 18th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. ‘ 

B. Association on Japanese Textile Im- 
ports, Inc., 551 Fifth Avenue, New York, N.Y. 
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A. Mike M. Masaoka, 919 18th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Japanese American Citizens League, 
1634 Post Street, San Francisco, Calif. 

A. Walter J. Mason, 815 16th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Building and Construction Trades De- 
partment, AFL-CIO; 815 16th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $4,999.93. E. (9) $917.43. 


A. P. H. Mathews, 925 Transportation 
Building, Washington, D.C. 

B. Association of American Railroads, 
Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $489.71. E. (9) $516.49. 


A. Charles D. Matthews, 1200 18th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. National Association of Electric Com- 
panies, 1200 18th Street NW., Washington, 
D.C 


D. (6) $100. E. (9) $9.34. 

A. Charles E. Mattingly, 1608 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. The American Legion, 700 North Penn- 
sylvania Street, Indianapolis, Ind. 

D (6) $2,664. E. (9) $81.70. 


A. Arnold Mayer, 100 Indiana Avenue NW., 
Washington, D.O. 

B. Amalgamated Meat Cutters & Butcher 
Workmen of North America, 2800 North 
Sheridan Road, Chicago, Ill. 

D. (6) $3,625. E. (9) $710. 


A. Mayonnaise & Salad Dressings Institute, 
25 East Chestnut Street, Chicago, Ill. 


A. John S. Mears, 1608 K Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B. The American Legion, 700 North Penn- 
sylvania Street, Indianapolis, Ind. 

D. (6) $3,240. E. (9) $28.65. 

A. Carl J. Megel, 1843 H Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B. American Federation of Teachers, 716 
North Rush Street, Chicago, Ill. 

E. (9) $8,800. 


A. Kenneth A. Meiklejohn, 815 16th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. American Federation of Labor & Con- 
gress of Industrial Organizations, 815 16th 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $3,952. E. (9) $500.89. 

A. Lawrence C. Merthan, 1735 K Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Chas. Pfizer & Co., Inc., 235 East 42d 
Street, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $500. E. (9) $190. 

A. Metropolitan Washington Board of 
Trade, 1616 K Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

A. M. Barry Meyer, 1616 P Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. American Trucking Associations, Inc., 
1616 P Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $750. E. (9) $1,597.43. 


A. Michigan Hospital Service, 441 East 
Jefferson Avenue, Detroit, Mich. 

E. (9) $1,650. 

A. Midland Cooperative Dairy Association, 
Shawano, Wis., and Box 128, Cazenovia, N.Y. 

A. Clarence R. Miles, 1625 I Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Legislative Committee, International 
Economic Policy Association, 1625 I Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

E. (9) $4,641.71. 


A. Capt. A. Stanley Miller, 1629 K Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 
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B. American Committee for Flags of Neces- 
sity, 25 Broadway, New York, N.Y. 
D. (6) $100. 


A. Miller Associates, Inc., 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Associated Telephone Exchange, Inc., 
777 14th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $937.50. E. (9) $90. 


A. Miller & Chevalier, 1001 Connecticut 
Avenue, Washington, D.C. 

B. Vinson, Elkins, Weems, & Searls, First 
City National Bank Building, Houston, Tex. 

D. (6) $7,557.02. E. (9) $57.02. 


1705 DeSales 


A. Dale Miller, 377 Mayflower Hotel, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B. Dallas, Tex., Chamber of Commerce. 

D. (6) $1,500. 

A. Dale Miller, 377 Mayflower Hotel, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B. Gulf Intracoastal Canal Association, 
2211 South Coast Building, Houston, Tex. 

D. (6) $2,625. 


A. Dale Miller, 377 Mayflower Hotel, Wash- 
ington, D.O. 

B. Texas Gulf Sulphur Co., Newgulf, Tex., 
and New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $2,250. 


A. Edwin Reid Miler, 1004 Farnam Street, 
Omaha, Nebr. 

B. Nebraska Railroads Legislative Commit- 
tee, 1004 Farnam Street, Omaha, Nebr. 

D. (6) $3,750. E. (9) $901.84. 

A. Lloyd S. Miller, 1730 K Street NW. 
Washington, D.C., and 195 Broadway, New 
York, N.Y. 

B. American Telephone & Telegraph Co., 
195 Broadway, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $436.50. 


A. Luman G. Miller, 912 Failing Building, 
Portland, Oreg. 

B. Oregon Railroad Association, 912 Failing 
Building, Portland, Oreg. 


E. (9) $840.09. 

A. Robert H. Miller, 402 Solar Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Tenneco Inc., Post Office Box 2511, 
Houston, Tex. 

E. (9) $44.50. 


A. Jim M, Milligan, 402 Barclay Building, 
Bala-Cynwyd, Pa. 

B. National Water Co. Conference, 402 Bar- 
clay Building, Bala-Cynwyd, Pa. 


A. Claude Minard, 215 Market Street, San 
Francisco, Calif. 

B. California Railroad Association, 
Market Street, San Francisco, Calif. 
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A. Othmer J. Mischo, 5025 Wisconsin Ave- 
nue Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Amalgamated Transit Union, AFL-CIO, 
5025 Wisconsin Avenue NW., Washington, 
D.C. 


A. Missouri Railway Committee, 906 Olive 
Street, St. Louis, Mo. 

E. (9) $118.77. 

A. Mobilehome Dealers National Associa- 
tion, 39 South LaSalle Street, Chicago, Ill. 

E. (9) $2,538.97. 

A. Willis C. Moffatt, 525 First Security 
Building, Boise, Idaho. 

A. Curt Moody, 2244 South Western Ave- 
nue, Los Angeles, Calif 

B. Friends Committee on National Legis- 
lation, 245 Second Street NE., Washington, 


D.C. 
D. (6) $672.67. E. (9) $672.67. 
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A. G. Merrill Moody, 925 Transportation 
Building, Washington, D.C, 

B. Association of American Railroads, 

rtation Building, Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $114.49. E. (9) $91.65. 

A. Joseph E. Moody, 1000 16th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $625. 


A. Carlos Moore, 25 Louisiana Avenue NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. International Brotherhood of Teamsters, 
25 Louisiana Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $3,750. 


A. Henry J. Moreschi, 905 16th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Laborers’ International Union of North 
America, 905 16th Street NW., Washington, 
D.C. 

E. (9) $428.70. 


A. Morison, Clapp, Abrams & Haddock, the 
Pennsylvania Building, Washington, D.C. 

B. The Sperry & Hutchinson Co., 330 Mad- 
ison Avenue, New York, N.Y. 

A. Motor Commerce Association, Inc., 4004 
Versailles Road, Le: n, Ky. 

D. (6) $1,100. E. (9) $452. 

A. John J. Murphy Jr., 815 15th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Bricklayers, Masons & Plasterers, In- 
ternational Union of America, 815 15th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $2,775. E. (9) $287.45. 

A. John J. Murphy, Route 2, Box 113-D, 
Edgewater, Md. 

B. National Customs Service Association. 

A. William E. Murray, 2000 Florida Ave- 
nue NW., W. n, D.C. 

B. National Rural Electric Cooperative As- 
sociation, 2000 Florida Avenue NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

A. William E. Murtha, 918 16th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

A. J. Walter Myers, Jr., Post Office Box 
7278, Station G, Atlanta, Ga. 

B. Forest Farmers Association Cooperative, 
Post Office Box 7278, Station G, Atlanta, Ga. 

A. Kenneth D. Naden, 1200 17th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. National Council of Farmer Coopera- 
tives, 1200 17th Street NW., Washington, 
D.C. 

D. (6) $7,500. E. (9) $935.30. 

A. Augustus Nasmith, Pennsylvania Sta- 
tion, Raymond Plaza, Newark, N.J. 

B. Associated Railroads of New Jersey, 
Pennsylvania Station, Raymond Plaza, New- 
ark, N.J. 

A. National Agricultural Chemicals Asso- 
ciation, 1155 15th Street NW., Washington, 
D.C. 

D. (6) $11.50. E. (9) $11.50. 

A. National Association of Direct Selling 
Companies, 163-165 Center Street, Winona, 
Minn. 

D. (6) $15,000. 

A. National Association of Electric Com- 
panies, 1200 18th Street NW., Washington, 
D.C. 

D. (6) $2,922.57. E. (9) $15,039.17. 

A. National Association of Frozen Food 

Packers, 919 18th Street NW., Washington, 


D.C. 
D. (6) $53,486.48. E. (9) $3,263.19. 
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A. National Association of Letter Carriers, 
100 Indiana Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 
D. (6) $975,608.06. E. (9) $11,254.40. 


A. National Association of Margarine Man- 
ufacturers, Munsey Building, Washington, 
D.C. 

A. National Association of Mutual Savings 
Banks, 200 Park Avenue, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $2,017.04. E. (9) $2,017.04. 

A. National Association of Plumbing-Heat- 
ing-Cooling Contractors, 1016 20th Street, 
Washington, D.C. 

A. National Association of Postal Super- 
visors, Post Office Box 1924, Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $20,000, E. (9) $8,687.58. 

A. National Association of Soil & Water 
Conservation Districts, League City, Tex. 

D. (6) $1,337.10. E. (9) $586.57. 

A. National Association of Travel Organi- 
zations, 900 17th Street NW., Washington, 
D.C. 

D. (6) $23,618.21. E. (9) $682.50. 


A. National Audio-Visual Association, Inc., 
3150 Spring Street, Fairfax, Va. 
E. (9) $2,666.81. 


A. National Automobile Dealers Associa- 
tion, 2000 K Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $18,367.25, E. (9) $18,367.25. 

A. National Broiler Council, 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $525. E. (9) $525. 
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A. National Canners Association, 1133 20th 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $489,074.47. E. (9) $13,185.35, 

A. National Committee To Abolish HUAC, 
555 North Western Avenue, Los Angeles, 


Calif. 
D. (6) $1,215.20. E. (9) $1,215.20. 


A. National Committee for International 
Development, 1762 Church Street NW. 
Washington, D.C. 

E. (9) $8,516.32. 

A. National Coal Policy Conference, Inc,, 
1000 16th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

E. (9) $5,639.34, 

A. National Conference of Non-Profit 
Shipping Associations, Inc., 26 Auburn 
Avenue, Atlanta, Ga. 

A. National Congress of Parents & Teach- 
ers, 700 North Rush Street, Chicago, III. 

A. National Cotton Compress & Cotton 
Warehouse Association, 1085 Shrine Build- 
ing, Memphis, Tenn. 

A. National Cotton Council of America, 
Post Office Box 12285, Memphis, Tenn. 

D. (6) $18,896.54. E. (9) $18,896.54. 

A. National Council of Agricultural Em- 
ployers, 620 Southern Building, Washington, 
D.C. 

D. (6) $2,285.60. E. (9) $2,285.60. 

A. National Council of Farmer Coopera- 

tives, 1200 17th Street NW., Washington, 


0. 
D. (6) $5,086.25. E. (9) $6,805.51. 


A. National Council, Junior Order United 
American Mechanics, 3027 North Broad 
Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 

E. (9) $152.25. 

A. National Council of Naval Air Stations 
Employee Organizations, 239 Beach Road, 
Alameda, Calif. 
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A. National Council of Technical Service 
Industries, 888 17th Street NW., Washing- 
ton, D.C. 


D. (6) $420.02. E. (9) $546.41. 


A. National Electrical Contractors Associa- 
tion, Inc., 1200 18th Street NW., Washington, 
D.C, 

A, National Electrical Manufacturers As- 
sociation, 155 East 44th Street, New York, 
N.Y. 

A. National Farmers Organization, Corn- 
ing, Iowa. 

E. (9) $7,231.02, 

A. National Fisheries Institute, Inc., 1614 
20th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 


A. National Forest Products Association, 
1619 Massachusetts Avenue NW., Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

D. (6) $986.45. E. (9) $1,081.06. 

A. National Housing Conference, Inc., 
1250 Connecticut Avenue NW., Washington, 


O. 

D. (6) 88,471.92. E. (9) 826,117.71. 

A. National Independent Dairies Associa- 
tion, 1735 K Street NW., Washington, D.O, 

E. (9) $39.06. 

A. National League of Insured Savings 
Associations, 1200 17th Street NW., Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

D. (6) $10,166.42. E. (9) $4,208.38. 

A. National Limestone Institute, Inc., 702 
H Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $1,869.50. E. (9) $1,869.50. 

A. National Livestock Feeders Association, 
309 Livestock Exchange Building, Omaha, 
Nebr. 

D. (6) $6,500. E. (9) $6,500. 


A. National Milk Producers Federation, 30 
F Street NW., Washington, D.O. 

D. (6) $11,340.47. E. (9) $11,340.47. 

A. National Multiple Sclerosis Society, 257 
Park Avenue South, New York, N.Y. 

E. (9) $1,072.40. 

A. National Oil Jobbers Council, 1001 
Connecticut Avenue NW., Washington, D.C, 

E. (9) $1,680, 

A. National Preservers Association, 25 East 
Chestnut Street, Chicago, Ill. 


A. National Retail Furniture Association, 
1150 Merchandise Mart, Chicago, III. 


A. National Retail Merchants Association, 
100 West 31st Street, New York, N.Y. 

E. (9) $5,166.59. 

A. National Right To Work Committee, 
1900 L Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

A. National Rural Electric Cooperative As- 
sociation, 2000 Florida Avenue NW., Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

E. (9) $1,651. 

A. National Society of Professional Engi- 
neers, 2029 K Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $149,704. E. (9) $2,490. 

A. National Tax Equality Association, Inc., 
1000 Connecticut Avenue Building, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

D. (6) $10,025.05. E. (9) $7,777.69.. 


A. National Tire Dealers & Retreaders As- 
sociation, 1343 L Street NW., Washington, 


D.C. 
D. (6) $509.50. E. (9) $509.50. 
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A. National Utility Contractors Association, 
Inc., 815 15th Street NW., Washington, D.O. 
D. (6) 86,650. 


A. Nation-Wide Committee on Import-Ex- 
port Policy, 815 15th Street NW., Washington, 
D.C. 

D. (6) 84,225. E. (9) $6,787.53. 

A. Robert R. Neal, 1701 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C, 

B. Health Insurance Association of Ameri- 
ca, 1701 K Street NW., Washington, D.C. 


A. Alan M. Nedry, 888 17th Street NW. 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Southern California Edison Co., Post 
Office Box 351, Los Angeles, Calif. 

D. (6) $2,500. E. (9) $2,213.07. 


A. Samuel E. Neel, 1707 H Street NW., 
Washington, D.C, 

B. Mortgage Bankers Association of Amer- 
eg 111 West Washington Street, Chicago, 


D. (6) $3,750.. E. (9) $3,832. 

A. New England Shoe & Leather Associa- 
tion, 210 Lincoln:Street, Boston, Mass. 

D. (6) $503.43. E. (9) $503.43. 

A. Sarah H. Newman, 1029 Vermont Ave- 
nue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. National Consumers League, 1029 Ver- 
mont Avenue NW., Washington, D.C, 

D. (6) $1,650. 

A. George L. Nichols. 

B. National Association of Retired Civil 
oe 1909 Q Street NW., Washington, 

©. 


D. (6) $1,500. E. (9) $141.60. 

A. Patrick J. Nilan, 817 14th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. United Federation of Postal Clerks, 
Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $5,000.06. E. (9) $791.10. 

A. Stanley D. Noble, Munsey Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Council of Profit Sharing Industries, 
Munsey Building, Washington, D.C. 


A. Charles M. Noone, 410 Ring Building, 
Washington, D.C, 

B. National Association of Small Business 
Investment Companies, 537 Washington 
Building, Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $1,500. E. (9) $646.18. 

A. Joseph A. Noone, 1155 15th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Agricultural Chemicals Asso- 
ciation, 1155 15th Street NW., Washington, 
D.C. 

A. O. L, Norman, 1200 18th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C, 

B. National Association of Electric Com- 
panies, 1200 18th Street NW., Washington, 
D.C. 

D. (6) $1,125. E. (9) $117.66. 


A. Robert H. North, 1105 Barr Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

B. International Association of Ice Cream 
Manufacturers & Milk Industry Foundation, 
1105 Barr Building, Washington, D.C. 

E. (9) $509.70. 

A. North Carolina Railroad Association, 
Post Office Box 2635, Raleigh, N.C, 

D. (6) $2,722.41. E. (9) $973.97, 


A. Harry E. Northam, 185 North Wabash 
Avenue, Chicago, Il. 

B. Association of American Physicians & 
Surgeons, Inc., 185 North Wabash Avenue, 
Chicago, II. 
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A. Graham T. Northup, 1707 H Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. M Bankers Association of Amer- 
ica, 111 West Washington Street, Chicago, III. 

D. (6) $5,300. E. (9) $6,268. 

A. E. M. Norton, 30 F Street NW., Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

B. National Milk Producers Federation, 30 
F Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $300. E. (9) $148.15. 

A. Michael J. Norton, 30 F Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Milk Producers Federation, 30 
F Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $200. E. (9) $220.45. 

A. Ira H. Nuna, 1155 15th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Restaurant Association, 1155 
15th Street NW., Washington, D.C., and 1530 
North Lake Shore Drive, Chicago, III. 

D. (6) $2,500. E. (9) $250. 

A. Seward P. Nyman, 3301 16th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. American Podiatry Association, 
16th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $650. E. (9) $650. 
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A. Richard T. O'Connell, 1200 17th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B, National Council of Farmer Coopera- 
tives, 1200 17th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $4,225.02. E. (9) $204.09. 


A. William B. O'Connell, 400 First Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Brotherhood of Railroad Signalmen, 
2247 West Lawrence Avenue, Chicago, III 

D. (6) $600. 

A. O’Connor, Green, Thomas, Walters & 
Kelly, 508 Federal Bar Building, Washington, 
D.C. 

B. American Transit Association, 815 Con- 
necticut Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $22,500. E. (9) $424.49. 

A. O'Connor. Green, Thomas, Walters & 
Kelly, 508 Federal Bar Building, Washington, 
D.C. 


B. Committee for Government of the Peo- 
ple, 733 15th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $7,500. E. (9) $467.37. 

A. O'Connor, Green, Thomas, Walters & 
Kelly, 508 Federal Bar Building, Washington, 
D.C, 

B. Upper Mississippi Towing woe 7703 
Normandale Road, Minneapolis, Minn 

D. (6) $2,500. E. (9) $151.91. 

A. John B. O'Day, 11 East Adams Street, 
Chicago, Ill. 

B. Insurance Economics Society of Amer- 
ica, 11 East Adams Street, Chicago, Ill 

D. (6) $5,370.50. 

A, John A, O'Donnell, 1616 P Street NW. 
Washington, D.C. 

B. American Trucking Associations, Inc., 
1616 P Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $1,200. 

A. Jane O'Grady, 815 16th Street NW. 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Amalgamated Clothing Workers of 
America, 15 Union Square, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $1,885. E. (9) $320.16. 


A. Richard C. O'Hare and James H. Rowe, 
Jr., 1120 Investment Building, Washington, 
D.C. 

B. Harness Tracks of America, 333 North 
Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Ill 

A. The Ohio Railroad Association, 16 East 
Broad Street, Columbus, Ohio. 

E. (9) $1,733.23. 
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A. Alvin E. Oliver, 400 Folger Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Grain & Feed Dealers National Associa- 
tion, 400 Folger Building, Washington, D.C. 

A. Samuel Omasta, 702 H Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Limestone Institute, Inc., 702 
H Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

E. (9) $21.75. 


A. Order of Railway Conductors and 
Brakemen, O.R.C. & B. Building, Cedar 
Rapids, Iowa. 

E. (9) $6,368.59. 


A. Organization of Professional Employees 
of the U.S. Department of Agriculture, Post 
Office Box 381, Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $373.80. E. (9) $1,461.25. 


A. Morris E. Osburn, Central Trust Build- 
ing, Jefferson City, Mo. 

B. Missouri Railroad Committee. 

A. Kermit Overby, 2000 Florida Avenue 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. National Rural Electric Cooperative 
Association, 2000 Florida Avenue NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

D. (6) $150. 


A. John A. Overholt, 10400 Connecticut 
Avenue, Kensington, Md. 

B. National Association of Retired Civil 
Employees, 1909 Q Street NW., Washington, 
D.C. 


D. (6) $1,480.78. 

A. Raymond S. Page, Jr., Mill Creek Ter- 
race, Gladwyne, Pa. 

B. Campbell Soup Co., 375 Memorial Ave- 
nue, Camden, N.J. 


A. Walter Page, Box 128, Cazenovia, N.Y. 

A. J. D. Parel, 244 Transportation Build- 
ing, Washington, D.C. 

B. Association of American Railroads, 
Transportation Building, Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $271.51. E. (9) $262.10. 

A. James D. Parriott, Jr., 539 South Main 
Street, Findlay, Ohio, 

B. Marathon Oil Co., 539 South Main 
Street, Findlay, Ohio. 

A. Robert D. Partridge, 2000 Florida Ave- 
nue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. National Rural Electric Cooperative As- 
sociation, 2000 Florida Avenue NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

D. (6) $330. 

A. James G. Patton. 

B. The Farmers’ Educational and Co- 
Operative Union of America (National 
Farmers Union), 1575 Sherman Street Denver, 
Colo., and 1012 14th Street NW., Washington, 
D.C. 

E. (9) $124.90. 

A. Lynn C. Paulson, 1735 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Independent Dairies Associa- 
tion, 1735 K Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

E. (9) $126. 

A. Philip C. Pendleton, Second Street Pike, 
Bryn Athyn, Pa. 

B. Charitable Contributors Association, 
100 Old York Road, Jenkintown, Pa. 

A. Philip C. Pendleton, Second Street Pike, 
Bryn Athyn, Pa. 

B. Family Tax Association, 100 Old York 
Road, Jenkintown, Pa. 

D. (6) $100. 


A. Philip C. Pendleton, Second Street Pike, 
Bryn Athyn, Pa. 
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B. The Pitcairn Co., 100 West 10th Street, 
W. à 


A. J. Carter Perkins, 1700 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Shell Oil Co., 50 West 50th Street, New 
York, N.Y. 

A. Brig. Gen. John L. Person, U.S, Army 
(retired), 1028 Connecticut Avenue NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Rivers and Harbors Congress, 
1028 Connecticut Avenue NW., Washington, 
D.C. 

D. (6) $6,249.99. 


A. Peter J. Pestillo, 1155 15th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Restaurant Association, 1155 
15th Street NW., Washington, D.C. and 1530 
North Lake Shore Drive, Chicago, Ill. 

D. (6) $1,625. 


A. J. Hardin Peterson, Post Office Drawer 
BS, Lakeland, Fla. 

B. Florida Citrus Mutual, Lakeland, Fla. 

D. (6) $1,200. E. (9) $43.50. 


A. J. Hardin Peterson, Post Office Drawer 
BS, Lakeland, Fla. 

B. Florida Fruit & Vegetable Association, 
Post Office Box 20155, Orlando, Fla. 

E. (9) $8.27. 


A. J. Hardin Peterson, Post Office Drawer 
BS, Lakeland, Fla. 

B. West Coast Inland Navigation District, 
Court House, Bradenton, Fla. 

D. (6) $600. E. (9) $28.50. 

A. Kenneth T. Peterson, 400 First Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Hotel and Restaurant Employees and 
Bartenders International Union, 6 East 
Fourth Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

D. (6) $2,499.99. 

A. Pharmaceutical Manufacturers Associa- 
tion, 1155 15th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

E. (9) $18.65. 

A. John P. Philbin, 510 Shoreham Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Mobil Oil Corp., 150 East 42d Street, 
New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $1,125. E. (9) $161.13. 

A. Richard N. Philleo, 1 Farragut Square 
South, Washington, D.C, 

B. American Medical Association, 535 North 
Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill. 

D. (6) $1,350. E. (9) $49.10. 

A. Philipson, Lyon & Chase, Brewer Build- 
ing, Washington, D.C. 

B. Recovery, Inc., 116 South Michigan Ave- 
nue, Chicago, Ill. 

D. (6) 84.000. E. (9) $4,259.37. 

A. Tom Pickett, 944 Transportation Build- 
ing, Washington, D.C. 

B. Association of American Railroads, 
Transportation Building, Washington, D.C, 

D. (6) $32.41. 

A. Bruce O. Pike, 400 First Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Railway Labor Executives’ Association, 
400 First Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $75. 

A. James F. Pinkney, 1616 P Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. American Trucking Associations, Inc., 
1616 P Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $1,000. E. (9) 8204.10. 

A. T. E. Pinkston, 101 East High Street, 
Lexington, Ky. 

E. (9) 8175.39. 
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A. James H. Pipkin, 1001 Connecticut Ave- 
nue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Texaco Inc., 135 East 42d St., New York, 
N.Y. 

D. (6) $700. E. (9) $1,360. 

A. The Pitcairn Co., 100 West 10th Street, 
Wilmington, Del. 


E. (9) $300, 

A. Plains Cotton Growers, Inc., 1720 
Avenue M, Lubbock, Tex. 

D. (6) $33,994.41. E. (9) $1,350. 

A. James K. Polk, 522 Fifth Avenue, New 


York, N.Y. 

B. Consolidated Edison Co. of New York, 
Inc., 4 Irving Place, New York, N.Y, 

A. John W. Pompelli, 1 Farragut Square 
South, Washington, D.C. 

B. American Medical Association, 535 
North Dearborn Street, Chicago, III. 

D. (6) $1,500. E. (9) $88.30. 

A. Robert R. Poston, 908 Colorado Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Association of Mutual Savings 
Banks, 200 Park Avenue, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $900. E. (9) $202.32. 

A. Ramsay D. Potts, 910 17th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Investment Company Institute, 61 
Broadway, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $1,666. E. (9) $46.16. 

A. William J. Potts, Jr., 1735 DeSales Street 
NW., Washington, D.O. 

B. Association on Broadcasting Standards, 
Inc., 1741 DeSales Street NW., Washington, 
D.C. 

A. Richard M. Powell, 1210 Tower Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National. Association of Refrigerated 
Warehouses, 1210 Tower Building, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

A. Thomas W. Power, 1414 I Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. American Restaurant Institute, 1414 I 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

E. (9) $490.21, 


A. Graydon R. Powers, Jr., 1735 DeSales 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 
D. (6) $36.25. 


A. Marvin J. Powers, 1629 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. American Industrial Bankers Associa- 
tion, 1629 K Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $150. 

A. William C. Prather, 221 North La Salle 
Street, Chicago, Ill. 

B. United States Savings & Loan League, 
221 North La Salle Street, Chicago, Ill. 

D. (6) $400. E. (9) $171.03. 

A. William H. Press, 1616 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $7,500. 

A. Forrest J. Prettyman, 730 15th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Association of Registered Bank Hold- 
ing Companies, 730 15th Street NW., Wash- 

n. . G. 

D. (6) $150. E. (9) $15. 

A. Earle W. Putnam, 5025 Wisconsin Ave- 
nue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Amalgamated Transit Union, 5025 Wis- 
consin Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 


A. William A. Quinlan, 1317 F Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 
D. (6) $1,167.35. E. (9) $443.60. 
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A. Luke C, Quinn, Jr., 1001 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C, 

B. American Cancer Society, The Arthritis 
Foundation, National Multiple Sclerosis So- 
ciety, and United Cerebral Palsy Association, 
all New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $8,449.97. E. (9) $7,908.93. 

A. James H. Rademacher, 100 Indiana Ave- 
nue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. National Association of Letter Car- 
riers, 100 Indiana Avenue NW., Washington, 
D.C. 

D. (6) $2,500. 

A. Alex Radin, 919 18th Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B. American Public Power Association, 919 
18th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) 6222.20. 

A. Edward F. Ragland, 6917 Marbury Road, 
Bethesda, Md. 

B. The Tobacco Institute, Inc., 1735 K 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 


A. Railway Labor Executives’ Association, 
400 First Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

A. Railway Progress Institute, 38 South 
Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill 

D. (6) $136.78. E. (9) $136.78. 

A. Alan T. Rains, 777 14th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. United Fresh Fruit & Vegetable Associa- 
tion, 777 14th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

A. Carl R. Ramsey, 239 Beach Road, Ala- 
meda, Calif. 

B. National Council of Naval Air Stations 
Employee Organizations, 239 Beach Road, 
Alameda, Calif. 


A. Donald J. Ramsey, 1625 I Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Silver Users Association, 1625 I Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $500. E. (9) $91.86. 

A. James A, Ransford, 1701 Pennsylvania 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Tidewater Oil Co. 


A. Edward M. Raymond, 1200 17th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. National Council of Farmer Coopera- 
tives, 1200 17th Street NW., Washington, D.C, 

D. (6) $3,875.04. E. (9) $130.30. 


A, Sydney C. Reagan, 
Drive, Dallas, Tex. 

B. Southwestern Peanut Shellers Associa- 
tion, Drawer 747, Durant, Okla. 

D. (6) $150. E. (9) $11. 
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A. Record Industry Association of America, 
Inc., 1 East 57th Street, New York, N.Y. 

E. (9) $8,652.92. 

A. Otie M. Reed, 1107 19th Street NW., 

n, D.C. 

D. (6) $1,150. E. (9) $1,555.05. 

A. W. O. Reed, 6254 Woodland Drive, Dallas, 
Tex. 

B. Texas railroads. 

D. (6) $375. E. (9) $249.10. 


A. Lawrence D. Reedy, 200 Park Avenue, 
New York, N.Y. 

B. American Association of Advertising 
Agencies, Inc., 200 Park Avenue, New York, 
N.Y 


E. (9) $234.25. 

A. R. Peter Regalado, 2519 
Avenue SE., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $4,684. E. (9) $704.99. 
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A. George L. Reid, Jr., 1616 P Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. American Trucking Associations, Inc., 
1616 P Street NW., W. . C. 

D. (6) $799.98. E. — 0 5269.74. 


A. Robert E. Reiser, er, 6649 Holland Street, 
McLean, Va. 

B. National Association of Plumbing-Heat- 
ing-Cooling Contractors, 1016 20th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

A, Retired Officers Association, 
Street NW., Was , D.C, 

D. (6) $105,882.82. 

A. Retired Officers Tax Credit Committee, 
Post Office Box 1965, Annapolis, Md. 

D. (6) $1,409.50. E. (9) $1,708.38. 

A. Retirement Federation of Civil Service 
Employees of the U.S. Government, 900 F 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $6,987.80. E. (9) $9,067.81. 

A. Theron J. Rice, 1710 H Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Continental Oil Co., 30 Rockefeller 
Plaza, New York, N.Y. 
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A. James W. Richards, 1000 16th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Standard Oil Co. (Indiana), 910 South 
Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 

D. (6) $1,133.34. E. (9) $20.96. 


A. Dorsey Richardson, 61 Broadway, New 
York, N.Y. 

B. Investment Company Institute, 61 
Broadway, New York, N.Y. 


A. Harry H. Richardson, 335 Austin Street, 
Bogalusa, La. 

B. Louisiana railroads. 

D. (6) $32.50. E. (9) $123.38. 

A. James W. Riddell, 723 Washington 
Building, Washington, D.C. 

B. Air Transport Association, Washington, 
D.C, 

A. James W. Riddell, 723 Washington 
Building, Washington, D.C. 

B. CJ. T. Financial Corp., 650 Madison 
Avenue, New York, N.Y. 

A. Earl F. Rieger, 400 First Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. William C. Doherty & Associates, 400 
First Street NW., Washington, D.C. 


A. Siert F. Riepma, 
Washington, D.C. 


Munsey Building, 


A. William Neale Roach, 1616 P Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. American Trucking Associations, Inc., 
1616 P Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $1,200. 


A. William Neale Roach, 1700 K Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. International Armament Corp., 10 
Prince Street, Alexandria, Va. 

D. (6) $1,500. 


A. Paul H. Robbins, 2029 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Society of Professional En- 
gineers, 2029 K Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $250. 


A. Roberts & Holland, 405 Lexington Ave- 
nue, New York, N.Y. 

B. Furman-Wolfson Corp., 1440 Broadway 
New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $1,225. E. (9) $10. 

A. Roberts & Holland, 405 Lexington Ave- 
nue, New York, N.Y. 
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B. Garden Bay Manor, Inc., 22 West 48th 
Street, New York, N.Y. 
E. (9). $10, 


A. Austin L. Roberts, Jr., 918 16th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Independent Natural Gas Association of 
America, 918 16th Street NW., Washington, 
D.C. 

D. (6) $875. 


A. Clyde F. Roberts, Jr., 918 16th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 


A. Kenneth A. Roberts, 423 Washington 
Building, Washington, D.C. 

B. American Optometric Association, care 
of Dr. Melvin D. Wolfberg, 100 West Pine 
Street, Selinsgrove, Pa. 

D. (6) $1,000. 


A. Kenneth A. Roberts, 423 Washington 
Building, Washington, D.C. 

B. American Podiatry Association, 
16th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $1,200, 
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A. Kenneth A. Roberts, 423 Washington 
Building, Washington, D.C. 

B. Animal Health Institute, care of Robert 
Brouse, 1030 15th Street NW., Washington, 


D.C. 
D. (6) $3,000. 


A. Stephen Philip Robin, 1000 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. International Public Relations Co., Ltd. 
(New York), doing business as Japan Steel 
Information Center, 230 Park Avenue, New 
York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $325. E. (9) $184. 

A. Charles A. Robinson, Jr., 2000 Florida 
Avenue NW., W. n, D.C. 

B. National Rural Electric Cooperative As- 
sociation, 2000 Florida Avenue NW., Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

D. (6) $183. 


A. James A. Rock, 425 13th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. American Farm Bureau Federation, 1000 
Merchandise Mart Plaza, Chicago, III. 

D. (6) $150. E. (9) $1.41. 

A. Donald L. Rogers, 730 15th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Association of Registered Bank Holding 
Cos., 730 15th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $437.50. 


A. Frank W. Rogers, 1700 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Western Oil & Gas Association, 609 
South Grand Avenue, Los Angeles, Calif. 

D. (6) $526. 


A. Royall, Koegel & Rogers, 1730 K Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Ad Hoc Committee of Publishing Com- 
panies, 60-62 Fifth Avenue, New York, N.Y. 

E. (9) $1.32. 

A. Royall, Koegel & Rogers, 1730 K Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Pinkerton's Inc., 154 Nassau Street, New 
York, N.Y. 


A. Royall, Koegel & Rogers, 200 Park Ave- 
nue, New York, N.Y., and 1730 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Power Authority of the State of New 
York, 10 Columbus Circle, New York, N.Y. 

E. (9) $340.57. 


A. Rubenstein, Wolfson & Co., Inc., 230 
Park Avenue, New York, N.Y. 
B. National Independent Coal Operators 
Association, Pikeville, Ky. 
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A. John Forney Rudy, 902 Ring Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

B. The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, 
Ohio. 

A. Albert R. Russell, 1918 North Parkway, 
Memphis, Tenn. 

B. National Cotton Council of America, 
Post Office Box 12285, Memphis, Tenn. 

D. (6) $1,425. E. (9) $473.57. 

A. J. T. Rutherford, 1616 P Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. American Trucking Associations, Inc., 
1616 P Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $1,200. E. (9) $426.08, 

A. William H. Ryan, 400 First Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. District No. 44, IAM. and AW, 400 
First Street NW., Washington, D.C, 

D. (6) $3,749.98. E. (9) $603.29. 

A. Francis J. Ryley, 519 Title & Trust 
Building, Phoenix, Ariz. 

B. Standard Oil Co. of California, San 
Francisco; et al. 


A. Robert A. Saltzstein, 1300 Wyatt Build- 
ing, Washington, D.C. 

B. American Business Press, Inc., 200 East 
42d Street, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $3,125. E. (9) $1,489.45. 

A. Arthur A. Sandusky, 1000 16th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. National Coal Policy Conference, Inc., 
1000 16th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $3,750. 


A. Satterlee, Warfield & Stephens, 277 Park 
Avenue, New York, N.Y. 

B. American Nurses’ Association, 10 Co- 
lumbus Circle, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $500. 


A. William H. Scheick, 1735 New York Ave- 
nue, Washington, D.C. 

B. The American Institute of Architects, 
1735 New York Avenue, Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $500. 


A. Leslie J. Schmidt Associates, 1341 G 
Street NW., Washington, D.C, 

B. National Beer Wholesalers’ Association 
of America, 6310 North Cicero Avenue, Chi- 
cago, III. 

D. (6) $200. E. (9) $48.50. 


A. C. Herschel Schooley, 815 15th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Independent Bankers Association of 
America, Sauk Centre, Minn. 

D. (6) $4,000. E. (9) $3,067.95. 

A. Hilliard Schulberg, 1900 L Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Washington, D.C., Retail Liquor Dealers 
Association, Inc., 1900 L Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

E. (9) $89.59. 

A. Durward Seals, 777 14th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. United Fresh Fruit & Vegetable Associa- 
tion, 777 14th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 


A. Hollis M. Seavey, 1771 N Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Association of Broadcasters, 
1771 N Street NW., Washington, D.C. 


A. Ashley Sellers, Sellers, Conner & Cuneo, 
1625 K Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. General Time Corp., 355 Lexington Ave- 
nue, New York, N.Y. 

E. (9) $150. 
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A. Seventeen Eighty Nine, Inc., 1226 36th 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 
E. (9) $41. 


A. Leo Seybold, 1000 Connecticut Avenue 
NW., Washington, D.C. 


B. Air rt Association of America, 
1000 Connecticut Avenue NW., Washing- 
ton, D.C, 


D. (6) $1,125. E. (9) $221.45, 


A. Alvin Shapiro, 919 18th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C, 

B. American Merchant Marine Institute, 
Inc., 919 18th Street NW., Washington, D.C.; 
11 Broadway, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $1,800. E. (9) $243.60. 


A. David C. Sharman, 1026 17th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. American Optometric Association, Inc., 
100 West Pine Street, Selinsgrove, Pa. 

D. (6) $1,093.75. E. (9) $528.62, 

A. Shaw, Pittman, Potts, Trowbridge & 
Madden, 910 17th Street NW., Washington, 
D.C. 

B. League of Americans Residing Abroad, 
910 17th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 


A. A. Manning Shaw, 1625 I Street NW., 


Washington, D.C. 
B. Brown, Lund & Levin, 1625 I Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 


D. (6) $968. 
A. Arnold F, Shaw, 503 D Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 


B. Comite de Productores De Azucar, Lima, 
Peru. 


A. Carroll M. Shaw, 6326 Southcrest Drive, 
Shreveport, La. 

B. Amalgamated Transit Union, AFL-CIO, 
6025 Wisconsin Avenue NW., Washington, 
D.C. 


A. Kenneth D. Shaw, 400 First Street NW., 


Washington, D.C. 
B. Brotherhood of Railway and Steamship 
Clerks, 1015 Vine Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
D. (6) $474.99. 


A. Ira Shesser, 2000 Florida Avenue NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Rural Electric Cooperative As- 
sociation, 2000 Florida Avenue NW., Wash- 


ington, D.C. 


A. Max Shine, 900 F Street NW., Wash- 


ington, D.C. 
B. American Federation of Technical En- 
gineers, 900 F Street NW., Washington, D.C. 
D. (6) $992.50. E. (9) $20. 


A. Alvin W. Shoemaker, 425 18th Street 


NW., Washington, D.C. 
B. Investment Bankers Association of 


America, 425 13th Street NW., Washington, 
D.C. 
D. (6) $500. E. (9) $594.41. 


A. George Shuff, 1121 Nashville Trust 
Building, Nashville, Tenn. 
B. Class I Railroads in Tennessee. 


A. Charles B. Shuman, Merchandise Mart 


Federation, 
Merchandise Mart Plaza, Chicago, Ill. 
D. (6) $800. 


A. Sidley, Austin, Burgess & Smith, 1625 I 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Inland Steel Co., 30 West Monroe 
Street, Chicago, III. 

A. John Silard, 1625 K Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 
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B. Council for a Livable World, 1346 Con- 
necticut Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 
D. (6) $500. E. (9) $95.05. 


A. Silver Users Association, 1625 I Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $747. E. (9) $1,480.33. 

A. Gerald A. Simmons, 425 13th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. American Farm Bureau Federation, 
1000 Merchandise Mart Plaza, Chicago, Ill. 

D. (6) $1,437.50. E. (9) $54.85. 


A. Six Agency Committee, 909 South 
Broadway, Los Angeles, Calif. 

D. (6) $10,800. E. (9) $6,115. 

A. Harold S. Skinner, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, 
New York, N.Y. 

B. Continental Oil Co. 

A. Carstens Slack, 1625 I Street NW. 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Phillips Petroleum Co., Bartlesville, 
Okla. 


A. Harold Slater, 1 Farragut Square South, 
Washington, D.C. 

B. American Medical Association, 
North Dearborn Street, Chicago, Il. 

D. (6) $1,462.50. E. (9) $30.14, 
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A. Stephen Slipher, 812 Pennsylvania 
Building, Washington, D.C. 
. B. United States Savings & Loan League, 
221 North LaSalle Street, Chicago, Ml. 

D. (6) $3,125. E. (9) $27. 

A. T. W. Smiley, 135 East 11th Place, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

B. Illinois Railroad Association, 135 East 
11th Place, Chicago, III. 

E. (9) $1,663.37. 

A. Smith & Pepper, 1101 17th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

A. Dudley Smith, 732 Shoreham Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Association of Sugar Producers of 
Puerto Rico, 732 Shoreham Building, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 


A. E. Stratford Smith, 1101 17th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Smith & Pepper, 1101 17th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C, 

A. Frank Kingston Smith, 1346 Connecti- 
cut Avenue NW., Washington, D.O. 

B. National Aviation Trades Association, 

D. (6) $937.50. . 

A. Harold Arden Smith, 605 West Olympic 
Boulevard, Los Angeles, Calif. 

B. Standard Oil Co. of California, 
Bush Street, San Francisco, Calif. 

D. (6) $200. E. (9) $75. 
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A. Irvin A. Smith, 418 East Rosser Avenue, 
Box 938, Bismarck, N. Dak. 

E. (9) $496.91. 

A. Milan D. Smith, 1133 20th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Canners Association, 1133 20th 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 


A. Robert B. Smith, 121 Second Street NE., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Rural Electric Cooperative As- 
sociation, 2000 Florida Avenue NW., Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

D. (6) $150. 

A. Wallace M. Smith, 829 Pennsylvania 
Building, Washington, D.C. 

B. American Mutual Insurance Alliance, 
20 North Wacker Drive, Chicago, III. 

E. (9) $223.92. 
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A. Wayne H. Smithey, 815 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Ford Motor Co., Dearborn, Mich, 

D. (6) $1,598. E. (9) $829. 

A. Lyle O. Snader, 244 Transportation 
Building, Washington, D.C, 

B. Association of American Railroads, 
Transportation Building, Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $390.34. E. (9) $242. 


A. Frank B. Snodgrass, 1726 M Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Burley & Dark Leaf Tobacco Export 
Association, Post Office Box 860, Lexington, 


Ky. 

D. (6) $375. E. (9) $383.76. 

A. Edward F. Snyder, 245 Second Street 
NE., Washington, D.C. 

B. Friends Committee on National Legis- 
lation, 245 Second Street NE., Washington, 
D. O. 

D. (6) 82.423. 


A. J. R. Snyder, 400 First Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 
B. Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen. 


A. Society for Animal Protective Legisla- 
tion, Post Office Box 3719, Georgetown Sta- 
tion, Washington, D.C, 

D. (6) $2,205.55. E. (9) $10,463.52. 

A. J. P. Sommer, 31 Lafayette Avenue, 
Brooklyn, N.Y. 

B. National Columbus Day Committee, 
1616 Rhode Island Avenue NW., Washington, 


.O. 

D. (6) $660. E. (9) $394.70. 

A. W. Byron Sorrell, 1750 Pennsylvania 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Mobilhome Dealers National Associa- 
tion, 39 South LaSalle Street, Chicago, III. 

D. (6) $2,025. E. (9) $513.97. 

A. South Potomac Citizens’ Crisis Com- 
mittee, 8701 Riverview Road, Oxon Hill, Md. 

D. (6) $827. E. (9) $499.13. 

A. Southern States Industrial Council, 
1103-1111 Stahlman Building, Nashville, 
Tenn, 

D. (6) $26,708.21. E. (9) $5,385.79. 

A. William W. Spear, 214 Fremont Na- 
tional Bank Building, Fremont, Nebr. 

D. (6) $729.17. E. (9) $11.89. 

A. John F, Speer, Jr., 1105 Barr Building, 
Washington, D.C, 

B. International Association of Ice Cream 
Manufacturers & Milk Industry Foundation, 
1105 Barr Building, Washington, D.C. 

E. (9) $431.27. 


A. Melvin L. Stark, 837 Washington Bulld- 
ing, Washington, D.C. 

B. American Insurance Association, 110 
William Street, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $1,400. E. (9) $35. 

A. Russell M. Stephens, 900 F Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. American Federation of Technical En- 
gineers, 900 F Street NW., Washington, D.C, 

D. (6) $240. E. (9) $20. 


A. Steptoe & Johnson, 1250 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. International Telephone & Telegraph 
Corp., 320 Park Avenue, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $60. E. (9) $1.50. 

A. Eugene L. Stewart, Esq., 1001 Connect- 
icut Avenue, Washington, D.C. 

B. American Aniline Products, Inc., 25 
McLean Boulevard, Paterson, N.J. 

E. (9) $22.25. 
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A. Eugene L. Stewart, Esq., 1001 Connect- 
icut Avenue, Washington, D.C. 

B. Seventeen Eighty Nine, Inc., 1226 36th 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

E. (9) $1. 


A. Stitt & Hemmendinger, 1000 Connect- 
icut Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Association To Acquire Compensation 
for Damages Prior to Peace Treaty, Naha, 
Okinawa. 

E. (9) $100. 

A. Stitt & Hemmendinger, 1000 Con- 
necticut Avenue NW., Washington, D.C, 

B. Japan General Merchandise 
Association and Japan Rubber Footwear 
Manufacturers’ Association of Tokyo, Japan. 

E. (9) $200. 

A. Stitt & Hemmendinger, 1000 Con- 
necicut Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Japan General Merchandise Exporters’ 
Association, No. 2, 3-Chome, Nihonbashi, 
Muromachi, Chuo-ku, Tokyo, Japan. 

A. Stitt & Hemmendinger, 1000 Con- 
necticut Avenue NW., W. n, D.C, 

B. Unione Industriale Prato, Prato, Italy; 
American Textile Importers Association, New 
York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $1,000. 

A. Sterling F, Stoudenmire, Jr., 61 St. 
Joseph Street, Mobile, Ala. 

B. Waterman Steamship Corp., 61 St. 
Joseph Street, Mobile, Ala. 


A. Francis W. Stover, 200 Maryland Ave- 
nue NE., Washington, D.C. 

B. Veterans of Foreign Wars of the United 
States. 

D. (6) $3,750. E. (9) $248.49. 

A. O. R. Strackbein, 815 15th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. International Allied Printing Trades 
Association, 10 South LaSalle Street, 
Chicago, Ill. 

D. (6) $625. 


A. Ronnie J. Straw, 2000 Florida Avenue 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. National Rural Electric Cooperative As- 
sociation, 2000 Florida Avenue NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 


A. Herald E, Stringer, 1608 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. The American Legion, 700 North Penn- 
sylvania Street, Indianapolis, Ind, 

D. (6) $4,624.98. E. (9) $269.55. 

A. Norman Strunk, 221 North LaSalle 
Street, Chicago, III. 

B. United States Savings & Loan League, 
221 North LaSalle Street, Chicago, Ill. 

D. (6) $1,875. E. (9) $694.65. 

A. Frank L. Sundstrom, 1290 Avenue of 
the Americas, New York, N.Y. 

B. Schenley Industries, Inc., 1290 Avenue 
of the Americas, New York, N.Y. 


A. Surrey, Karasik, Gould & Greene, 
Woodward Bullding, Washington, D.C. 

B. Estate of Walter H. Duisberg, 231 South 
Dwight Place, Englewood, N.J. 


A. C. Austin Sutherland, 1616 P Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. National Tank Truck Carriers, Inc., 1616 
P Street NW., Washington, D.C. 


A. Noble J. Swearingen, 224 East Capitol 
Street, Washington, D.C. 

B. National Tuberculosis Association, 1790 
Broadway, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $400. E. (9) $33.75. 
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A. Ralph L. Tabor, 1712 G Street NW., 
Washington, D.C, 

B. American Automobile Association, 1712 
G Street NW., Washington, D.C. 


A. Charles P. Taft, 1028 Connecticut Ave- 
nue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Legislative Committee, Committee for 
a National Trade Policy, Inc., 1028 Connecti- 
cut Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

A. C. M. Tarr, 1909 Q Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B. National Association of Retired Civil 
Employees, 1909 Q Street NW., Washington, 

D. (6) $2,188.76. E. (9) $180. 

A. Warren G. Taylor, 605 Central Trust 
Building, Jefferson City, Mo. 

B, Missouri Railroad Committee, 605 Cen- 
tral Trust Building, Jefferson City, Mo. 


A. Craig L, Thomas, 425 13th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. American Farm Bureau Federation, 
1000 Merchandise Mart Plaza, Chicago, II. 

D. (6) $1,712.50. E. (9) $34.70. 

A. Wm. B. Thompson, Jr., 244 Transporta- 
tion Building, Washington, D.C. 

B. Association of American Railroads, 
Transportation Building, Washington, D.C, 

D. (6) $365.66. E. (9) $269. 


A. William H. Tinney, 1223 Pennsylvania 
Building, Washington, D.C. 

B. The Pennsylvania Railroad Co., 6 Penn 
Center Plaza, Philadelphia, Pa. 


A. E. Linwood Tipton, 1105 Barr Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

B. International Association of Ice Cream 
Manufacturers & Milk Industry Foundation, 
1105 Barr Building, Washington, D.C. 


A. M. D. Tisdale, 2355 Alameda Street, 
Vallejo, Calif. 

B. Armed Services Committee, Vallejo 
Chamber of Commerce. 

D. (6) $147.50. E. (9) $137.63. 


A. Tobacco Associates, Inc., 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 
E. (9) $1,419. 


A. H. Willis Tobler, 
Washington, D.C. 
D. (6) $3,125. E. 9) $207.56. 


A. John H. Todd, Post Office Box 23, 1085 
Shrine Building, Memphis, Tenn. 

B. National Cotton Compress & Cotton 
Warehouse Association, 1085 Shrine Build- 
ing, Memphis, Tenn, 


A. David R. Toll, 1200 18th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Association of Electric Com- 
panies, 1200 18th Street NW., Washington, 
D.C. 

D. (6) $675. E. (9) 30.52. 
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80 F Street NW., 


A. Townsend Plan, or” 808 North Capitol 
Street, Washington, 

D. (6) $4,676.43. E. 0) $1,625. 

A. F. Gerald Toye, 777 14th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. General Electric Co., 570 Lexington 
Avenue, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $400. E. (9) $67.75. 


A. Matt Triggs, 425 18th Street NW., 
Washington, DC. 

B. American Farm Bureau Federation, 
1000 Merchandise Mart Plaza, Chicago, Il. 


D. (6) $2,000, E. (9) $36.75. 


A. Glenwood S. Troop, Jr., 812 Pennsyl- 
vania Building, Washington, D.C. 
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B. United States Savings & Loan League, 
221 North LaSalle Street, Chicago, Ill. 
D. (6) $2,107.50. E. (9) $92.50. 


A. Galen Douglas Trussell, 918 16th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 


A. Dick Tullis, 307 Maple Terrace, Dallas, 
Tex. 

B. Superior Oil Co., Houston, Tex., and 
Los Angeles, Calif. 

E. (9) $450. 


A. Joseph P. Tumulty, Jr., 1317 F Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Estate of Harry S. Leyman, Deceased, 
care of Frost & Jacobs, 2310 Central Trust, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 

D. (6) $12,000. 


A. John W. Turner, 400 First Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers, 
B. of L.E. Building, Cleveland, Ohio. 

A. William S. Tyson, 821 15th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Western Range Association, Suite H, 
375 North Fulton Street, Fresno, Calif. 

E. (9) $105.40. 

A. Sherman Unger, 2300 Central Trust 
Tower, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

B. Estate of Harry S. Leyman, Deceased, 
care of Frost & Jacobs, 2301 Central Trust 
Tower, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

A. Union Producing Co., 1525 Fairfield 
Avenue, Shreveport, La., and United Gas Pipe 
N Co., 1525 Fairfield Avenue, Shreveport, 


— (9) 8989.60. 

A. United Federation of Postal Clerks, 817 
14th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $395,239.17. E. (9) $98,756. 

A. United States Savings & Loan League, 
221 North LaSalle Street, Chicago, Ill. 

E. (9) $34,446.26. 

A. Theodore A. Vanderzyde, 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. District No. 44, IAM/AW, AFL-CIO, 400 
First Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $3,250. E. (9) $133.15. 


A. George C. Van Nostrand, 1010 16th 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Eaton, Yale & Towne, Inc., 100 Erieview 
Plaza, Cleveland, Ohio. 


A. Mrs. Lois W. Van Valkenburgh, 1673 
Preston Road, Alexandria, Va. 

B. Citizens Committee for UNICEF, 20 E 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $174. E. (9) $4.50. 


A. Richard E. Vernor, 1701 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. American Life Convention, 211 East 
Chicago Avenue, Chicago, III 

D. (6) $79. E. (9) $19. 


A. L. T. Vice, 1700 K Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B. Standard Oil Co. of California, 1700 K 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

E. (9) $175. 


400 First 


A. The Voice of the People in Action (The 
Society of the People, Inc.), 621 Sheridan 
Street, Chillum, Md. 

B. Dr. Russell Forrest Egner, 

D. (6) $15. E. (9) $16.69. 


A. E. R. Wagner, 888 17th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 
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B. National Council of Technical Service 
Industries, 888 17th Street NW, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

D. (6) $161.55. E. (9) $64.69. 


A. Thomas G. Walters, 400 First Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. American Federation of Government 
Employees, 400 First Street NW., Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

D. (6) $3,000. E. (9) $1,155.72. 


A. Wiliam A. Walton, 820 Quincy Street, 
Topeka, Kans. 

B. Kansas Railroad Committee, 820 Quincy 
Street, Topeka, Kans. 

A, Washington Home Rule Committee, 924 
14th Street NW., Washington, D.C, 

D. (6) $300.45. E. (9) $1,775.94. 

A. Jeremiah C. Waterman, 205 Transporta- 
tion Building, Washington, D.C. 

B. Southern Pacific Co., 205 Transporta- 
tion Building, Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $500, E. (9) $100. 

A. Waterways Bulk Transportation Coun- 
cil, Inc., 10 East 40th Street, New York, N.Y. 

A. Weaver, Glassie & Molloy, 1527 New 
Hampshire Avenue NW., Washington, D.C, 

B. Eastern Meat Packers Association, Inc., 
1820 Massachusetts Avenue NW., Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

D. (6) $5. E. (9) $2.19. 

A. Weaver, Glassie & Molloy, 1527 New 
Hampshire Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. E. Leitz, Inc., 468 Park Avenue South, 
New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $3,664.30. E. (9) $385.82: 

A. Weaver, Glassie & Molloy, 1527 New 
Hampshire Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. The National Independent Meat Pack- 
ers Association, 1820 Massachusetts Avenue 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $225. E. (9) $13.57. 

A. E. E. Webster, 400 First Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Brotherhood of Maintenance of Way 
3 12050 Woodward Avenue, Detroit, 


D. (6) $3,786.80. 

A. E. Jerome Webster, Jr. 

B. National Association of Frozen Food 
Packers, 919 18th Street NW., Washington, 
D.C. 

D. (6) $100. 

A. Clarence M. Weiner, 350 Fifth Avenue, 
New York, N.Y. 

B. Cigar Manufacturers Association of 
A unnos, Inc., 350 Fifth Avenue, New York, 

D. (6) $6,461.52. E. (9) $316.28. 


A. Clarence M. Weiner, 350 Fifth Avenue, 
New York, N.Y. 

B. Cigar Manufacturers Association of 
America, Inc., 350 Fifth Avenue, New York, 
N.Y. 

D. (6) $6,461.52. 

A. Joseph E. Welch, 1630 Locust Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

B. Wellington Management Co. 
Locust Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


1630 


A. Wenchel, Schulman & 9 1625 
K Street NW., Washington, D. 

B. Michael Ladney, Jr., 18125 East Ten 
Mile Road, East Detroit, Mich., and O. 
Burcham Budd, 2700 Republic National Bank 
Building, Dallas, Tex. 

D. (6) $10,000. E. (9) $5,090.99. 
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A. West Coast Inland Navigation District, 
Court House, Bradenton, Fla. 

D. (6) $3.50. E. (9) $605.30. 

A. Don White, 3150 Spring Street, Fairfax, 
Va. 

B. National Audio-Visual Association, Inc., 
3150 Spring Street, Fairfax, Va. 

D. (6) $881.25. E. (9) $302.03. 

A. Marc A. White, 888 17th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Association of Securities Deal- 
ers, Inc, 


A. Donald S. Whyte, 1629 K Street NW. 
Washington, D.C. 

B. American Industrial Bankers Associa- 
tion, 1629 K Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $450. 

A. Louis E. Whyte, 918 16th Street NW. 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Independent Natural Gas Association of 
America, 918 16th Street NW., Washington, 
D.C. 

A. John Willard, Box 1172, Helena, Mont. 

B. Montana Railroad Association, Helena, 


Mont. 

D. (6) $150. E. (9) $258.62. 

A. Claude C. Wild, Jr., 1120 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Gulf Oil Corp, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

D. (6) $1,000. E. (9) $250. 

A. Robert E. Williams, 1000 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Air Transport Association of America, 
1000 Connecticut Avenue NW., Washington, 
D.C. : 

D. (6) $950. E. (9) $491.70. 


A. Wilmer, Cutler & Pickering, 900 17th 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Committee for Automobile Excise Tax 
Repeal, 900 17th Street NW., Washington, 
D.C. 

E. (9) $4.98. 


A. Wilmer, Cutler & Pickering, 900 17th 
Street NW., Washington, D.O. 

B. Government of the Bahamas, Nassau, 
Bahamas. 
E. (9) $0.30. 
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A. Wilmer, Cutler & Pickering, 900 17th 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Safety Administrative Committee of 
Automobile Manufacturers Association, 320 
New Center Building, Detroit, Mich. 

E. (9) $536.64. 

A. Clark L. Wilson, 1145 19th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Consultant to the Lead-Zine Producers 
Committee. 

D. (6) $450. E. (9) $198.56. 


A. E, Raymond Wilson, 245 Second Street 
NE., Washington, D.C. 

B. Friends Committee on National Legisla- 
tion, 245 Second Street NE., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $1,615. 

A. Richard W. Wilson, 121 Second Street 
NE., Washington, D.C. 

B. National Rural Electric Cooperative As- 
sociation, 2000 Florida Avenue NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

D. (6) $150. 

A. W. E. Wilson, 1525 Fairfield Avenue, 
Shreveport, La. 

B. Union Producing Co., 1525 Fairfield 
Avenue, Shreveport, La., and United Gas Pipe 
Line Co., 1525 Fairfield Avenue, Shreveport, 
La. 

D. (6) $600. E. (9) $389.60. 


A. Everett T. Winter, 225 South Meramec, 
St. Louis, Mo. 

B. Mississippi Valley Association, 225 South 
Meramec, St. Louis, Mo. 


A. John A. Wise, Jr., 1625 I Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Legislative Committee, International 
Economic Policy Association, 1625 I Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

E. (9) $723.65. 

A, Lawton B. Wolfe, 1132 Pennsylvania 
Building, Washington, D.C. 

B. Distilled Spirits Institute, 1132 Penn- 
Sylvania Building, Washington, D.C. 


A. Russell J. Woodman, 400 First Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 
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B. Transportation-Communication Em- 
ployees Union 3860 Lindell Boulevard, St. 
Louis, Mo. 

D. (6) $300. 


A. Albert Young Woodward, 815 Connecti- 
cut Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Signal Oil & Gas Co., 1010 Wilshire 
Boulevard, Los Angeles, Calif. 


A, Albert Young Woodward, 815 Connecti- 
cut Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. The Flying Tiger Line Inc., Los Angeles 
International Airport, Los Angeles, Calif. 

A. Hal J. Wright, 1612 K Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B. Standard Oil Co., (New Jersey), 30 
Rockefeller Plaza, New York, N.Y. 

A. J. H. Yingling, 905 16th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. First National City Bank, 399 Park 
Avenue, New York, N.Y.; Manufacturers Han- 
over Trust Co., 350 Park Avenue, New York, 
N.Y. and Continental Illinois National Bank 
& Trust Co. of Chicago, 231 South LaSalle 
Street, Chicago, Ill. 

D. (6) $200. E. (9) $25. 

A. J. Banks Young, 1200 18th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C, 

B. National Cotton Council of America, 
Post Office Box 12285, Memphis, Tenn. 

D. (6) $1,026, 


A. Kenneth Young, 815 16th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. American Federation of Labor and Con- 
gress of Industrial Organizations, 815 16th 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $3,692. E. (9) $578.49. 


A. Gordon K. Zimmerman, Washington, 
D.C. 

B. National Association of Soil & Water 
Conservation Districts, League City, Tex. 

A. Zimring, Gromfine & Sternstein, 1155 
15th Street NW., Washington, D.C., and 11 
South LaSalle Street, Chicago, Ill. 


A. Roger E. Zylstra, 1329 E Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 
B. Cole & Zylstra, 1329 E Street NW., Wash- 
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REGISTRATIONS 
The following registrations were submitted for the second calendar quarter 1966: 


(Note.—The form used for registration is reproduced below. In the interest of economy in the Recorp, questions are 
not repeated, only the essential answers are printed, and are indicated by their respective letter and number.) 


FILE One Copy WITH THE SECRETARY OF THE SENATE AND Fire Two Corres WITH THE CLERK OF THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES: 
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This page (page 1) is designed to supply identifying data; and page 2 (on the back of this page) deals with financial data. 
PLACE AN “X" BELOW THE APPROPRIATE LETTER OR FIGURE IN THE Box AT THE RIGHT OF THE “REPORT” HEADING BELOW: 
“PRELIMINARY” REPORT (“Registration”): To “register,” place an “X” below the letter “P” and fill out page 1 only. 


“QUARTERLY” REPORT: To indicate which one of the four calendar quarters is covered by this Report, place an “X” below the appropriate 
figure. Fill out both page 1 and page 2 and as many additional pages as may be required. The first additional page should be num- 
bered as page “3,” and the rest of such pages should be “4,” 5.“ “6,” etc. Preparation and filing in accordance with instructions will 
accomplish compliance with all quarterly reporting requirements of the Act. 


REPORT 
PURSUANT TO FEDERAL REGULATION OF LOBBYING ACT 


ist | 2a | sa | atn 


(Mark one square only) 


NOTE on ITEM “A".—(a) IN GENERAL. This Report“ form may be used by either an organization or an individual, as follows: 

(i) Employee“ — To file as an “employee”, state (in Item B.) the name, address, and nature of business of the employer“. (If the 
“employee” is a firm [such as a law firm or public relations firm], partners and salaried staff members of such firm may join in 
filing a Report as an “employee"’.) 

(ii) “Employer”.—To file as an “employer”, write “None” in answer to Item “B”. 

(b) SEPARATE Reports. An agent or employee should not attempt to combine his Report with the employer’s Report: 

(i) Employers subject to the Act must file separate Reports and are not relieved of this requirement merely because Reports are 
filed by their agents or employees. 

(u) Employees subject to the Act must file separate Reports and are not relieved of this requirement merely because Reports are 
filed by their employers. 


A. ORGANIZATION OR INDIVIDUAL FILING: 
1, State name, address, and nature of business 2. If this Report is for an Employer, list names of agents or employees 


who will file Reports for this Quarter. 


Nore on Item “B".—Reports by Agents or Employees. An employee is to file, each quarter, as many Reports as he has employers, except 
that: (a) If a particular undertaking is jointly financed by a group of employers, the group is to be considered as one employer, but all 
members of the group are to be named, and the contribution of each member is to be specified; (b) if the work is done in the interest of 
one person but payment therefor is made by another, a single Report—naming both persons as “employers”—is to be filed each quarter. 


B. EMPLOYER.—State name, address, and nature of business. If there is no employer, write “None.” 


Norte on Item C“. — (a) The expression “in connection with legislative interests.“ as used in this Report, means in connection with 
attempting, directly or indirectly, to influence the passage or defeat of legislation.” The term ‘legislation’ means bills, resolutions, amend- 
ments, nominations, and other matters pending or proposed in either House of Congress, and includes any other matter which may be the 
subject of action by either House“ 5 302(e). 

(b) Before undertaking any activities in connection with legislative interests, organizations and individuals subject to the Lobbying 
Act are required to file a “Preliminary” Report (Registration). 

(c) After beginning such activities, they must file a “Quarterly” Report at the end of each calendar quarter in which they have either 
received or expended anything of value in connection with legislative interests 


C. LEGISLATIVE INTERESTS, AND PUBLICATIONS in connection therewith: 


1. State approximately how long legisla- 
tive interests are to continue. If receipts 
and expenditures in connection with 
legislative interests have terminated, 

place an X“ in the box at the 
A left, so that this Office will no 

longer expect to receive Reports. 


2. State the general legislative interests of 
the person filing and set forth the specific 
legislative interests by reciting: (a) Short 
titles of statutes and bills; (b) House and 
Senate numbers of bills, where known; (c) 
citations of statutes, where known; (d) 
whether for or against such statutes and 
bills. 


3. In the case of those publications which the 
person filing has caused to be issued or dis- 
tributed in connection with legislative in- 
terests, set forth: (a) Description, (b) quan- 
tity distributed; (c) date of distribution, (d) 
name of printer or publisher (if publications 
were paid for by person filing) or name of 
donor (if publications were received as a 
gift) 


(Answer items 1, 2, and 3 in the space below. Attach additional pages if more space is needed) 


4. If this is a “Preliminary” Report (Registration) rather than a “Quarterly” Report, state below what the nature and amount of antici- 
pated expenses will be; and if for an agent or employee, state also what the daily, monthly, or annual rate of compensation is to be. 


If this is a “Quarterly” Report, disregard this item C4“ and fill out item “D” and “E” on the back of this page. 


combine a “Preliminary” Report (Registration) with a “Quarterly” Report.< 


Do not attempt to 


AFFIDAVIT 
[Omitted in printing] 
PAGE 1¢ 
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A. Herbert Adelman, 1725 K Street NW., 
Suite 811, Washington, D.C. 

A. American Aniline Products, Inc., 25 
McLean Boulevard, Paterson, N.J. 


A. The American Beekeeping Federation, 
Minco, Okla. 

A. American Fishing Tackle Manufacturers 
Association, 20 North Wacker Drive, Chicago, 
III. 


A. American Restaurant Institute, 1414 I 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 


A. Cyrus T. Anderson, 400 First Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. The National Football League, 1 Rocke- 
feller Plaza, New York, N.Y. 

A. Mrs. Erma Angevine, 2000 Florida 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. National Rural Electric Cooperative 
Association, 2000 Florida Avenue NW., Wash- 


ington, D.C. 


A. Baker, McKenzie & Hightower, 815 Con- 
necticut Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. American Taxicab Association, Inc., 420 
South Milwaukee Avenue, Libertyville, Ill. 

A. Donald Baldwin, 1625 I Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Northern Pacific Railway Co., St. Paul, 
Minn., and Chicago, Burlington & Quincy 
Railroad, Chicago, II. 


A. Barnes, Richardson & Colburn, 734 15th 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 
B. Industrial Diamond 

Committee. 


Conservation 


A. William B. Barton, 632 Shoreham 
Building, Washington, D.C. 

B. Associated Builders & Contractors, Inc., 
111 West Lexington Street, Baltimore, Md. 


A. Blumberg, Singer, Ross & Gordon, 350 
Fifth Avenue, New York, N.Y. 

B. Cigar Manufacturers Association of 
1 ca, Inc., 350 Fifth Avenue, New York, 
N.Y. 


A. Eugene F. Bogan, 1000 16th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Committee for a Reasonable World 
Trade Center, 450 Seventh Avenue, New York, 
N.Y. 

A. Bowling Proprietors Association of 
America, West Higgins Road, Hoffman Es- 
tates, Ill. 

A. E. Michael Cassady, 225 South Meramec, 
St. Louis, Mo. 

B. Mississippi Valley Association, 225 
South Meramec, St. Louis, Mo. 

A. Cigar Manufacturers Association of 
America, Inc., 350 Fifth Avenue, New York, 
N.Y. 

A. Edwin S. Cohen, 26 Broadway, New 
York, N.Y. 

B. Committee for a Reasonable World 
Trade Center, 450 Seventh Avenue, New 
York, N.Y. 

A. Paul R. Conrad, 491 National Press 
Building, Washington, D.C. 

B. National Newspaper Association, 491 
National Press Building, Washington, D.C. 

A. Counthan, Casey & Loomis, 1000 Con- 
necticut Avenue N.W., Washington, D.C. 

B. Linen Supply Association of America, 
975 Arthur Godfrey Boulevard, Miami Beach, 
Fla 
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A. Covington & Burling, 701 Union Trust 
Building, Washington, D.C. 

B. National Association of Mortgage In- 
surance Cos., Post Office Box 2975, Raleigh, 
N.C, 


A. J. A. Crowder, 1200 17th Street NW., 
Wi n, D.C. 

B. National Association of Wool Manu- 
facturers, 386 Park Avenue South, New York, 
N.Y. 

A. Carson W. Culp, 4200 Dresden Street, 
Kensington, Md. 

B. Meramec Basin Association, 114 West 
Madison, Kirkwood, Mo. 

A. Louis R. Damiani, 4619 Conshohocken 
Avenue, Philadelphia, Pa. 

B. National Lodge, Fraternal Order of Po- 
lice, 1336 Spring Garden Street, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 


A. Charles W. Davis, 1 North LaSalle 
Street, Chicago, Ill. 

B. Inland Steel Co., 30 West Monroe 
Street, Chicago, Ill. 


A. Donald S. Dawson, 723 Washington 
Building, Washington, D.C. 

B. Oceanic Properties, Inc., Post Office Box 
2780, Honolulu, Hawaii. 


A. Dawson, Griffin, Pickens & Riddell, 723 
Washington Building, Washington, D.C, 

B. Admiral Time, Inc., Belair Time Corp., 
and Unitime Corp., St. Croix, V.I., and Multi- 
Jewell Corp., St. Thomas, V.I. 

A. Michael B. Deane, 1518 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. American Meat Institute, 59 East Van 
Buren Street, Chicago, Ill. 

A. William C. Doherty, 400 First Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Mail Order Association of America, 612 
North Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 

A. William C. Doherty, 400 First Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Association of Uniform Manu- 
facturers, 112 East 19th Street, New York, 
N.Y. 

A. Franklin B. Dryden, 1735 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. The Tobacco Institute, Inc. 

A. Henry A. Dudley, 910 17th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. American Dredging Co., 12 South 12th 
Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 

A. Josiah Ferris, 1825 Connecticut Avenue 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. American Sugar Cane League of the 
U.S.A., 414 Whitney Building, New Orleans, 
La., and Florida Sugar Cane League, Post Of- 
fice Box 1207, Clewiston, Fla. 

A. Floyd O. Flom, 122 East 42d Street, New 
York, N.Y. 

B. American Paper Institute, Inc., 122 East 
42d Street, New York, N.Y. 


A. Joseph Freni, Jr., 1629 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 
B. American Industrial Bankers Associa- 


tion, 1629 K Street NW., Washington, D.C. 


A. Frank W. Frisk, Jr., 919 18th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. American Public Power Association, 919 
18th Street NW., Washington, D.C, 


A. Gadsby, Maguire, Hannah & Merrigan, 
425 13th Street NW., Washington, D.O. 
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B. Aris Gloves, Inc., 10 East 38th Street, 
New York, N.Y., and 140 Geary Street, San 
Francisco, Calif. 


A. William B. Gardiner, 1701 18th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C, 

B. Disabled American Veterans, 1425 East 
McMillan Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


A. Henry J. Gwiazda, 111 Franklin Square, 
New Britain, Conn. 

B. Ambulance Association of America, Palm 
Springs, Calif. 


A. Wilfred H. Hall, 1001 Connecticut Ave- 
nue NW., Washington, D.C, 

B. National Oil Jobbers Council, 1001 Con- 
necticut Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 


A. Hamel, Morgan, Park & Saunders, 888 
17th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Chrysler Corp., Detroit, Mich. 

A. Hamel, Morgan, Park & Saunders, 888 
17th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Watkins Products, Inc., Winona, Minn, 


A. Hill & Knowlton, Inc., 150 East 42d 
Street, New York, N. V. 

A. Hogan & Hartson, 815 Connecticut Ave- 
nue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Territory of Guam, Agana, Guam. 


A. International Union of District 50, 
United Mine Workers of America, 1435 K 
Street NW., Washington, D.C, 

A. Robert E. Kline, Jr., 430 Wyatt Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

B. American Fishing Tackle Manufacturers 
Association, 20 North Wacker Drive, Chicago, 
III. 


— 


A. Robert E. Kline, Jr., 430 Wyatt Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Bowling Proprietors Association of 
America, West Higgins Road, Hoffman Estates, 
m. 

A. Kominers & Fort, 529 Tower Building, 
Washington, D.O. 

B. Committee of American Steamship 
Lines, 1155 15th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 


A. Waldron E. Leonard, 2612 Fairview Drive, 
Alexandria, Va. 

B. Veterans of World War I, USA, Inc., 40 
G Street NE., Washington, D.C. 


A. Scott W. Lucas, 1028 Connecticut Ave- 
nue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Robert W. Johnson, Jr., New Brunswick, 
N.J. 

A. McCarty & Wheatley, 1200 Walker 
Building, Washington, D.C. 

B. Evan Jones Coal Co., Jonesville, Alaska, 

A. Richard J. McCooey, 1226 36th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Seventeen Eighty-Nine, Inc., 1226 36th 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

A. C. V. & R. V. Maudlin, 1111 E Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Georgia Power Co., 270 Peachtree Street, 
Atlanta, Ga. 


A. Miller Associates, Inc., 1705 DeSales 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. National Music Publishers Association, 
Inc., 460 Park Avenue, New York, N.Y. 


A. Miller & Chevalier, 1001 Connecticut 
Avenue, Washington, D.C. 

B. Vinson, Elkins, Weems & Searls, First 
City National Bank Building, Houston, Tex. 
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A. D. S. Mitchell Associates, 1028 Con- 
necticut Avenue, Washington, D.C. 

B. National Council of Oficers of State 
Teachers Associations, Baton Rouge, La. 

A. Thomas F. Mitchell, 1725 I Street NW., 


Washington, D.C. 
B. Georgia-Pacific Corp., Box 311, Portland, 


— 


A. Curt Moody, 2244 South Western Ave- 
nue, Los Angeles, Calif. 

B. Friends Committee on National Legisla- 
tion, 245 Second Street NE., Washington, D.C. 


A. Bernard Moss, 710 14th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Association of Government 
Employees, 285 Dorchester Avenue, Boston, 
Mass. 


A. National Audio Visual Association, 3150 
Spring, Fairfax, Va. 

A. Ben Paul Noble, 2022 R Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Hallmark, Inc.; Westminster; Time 
Corp.; Phoenix Inc.; and Stratton Watch 
Corp.; all of Agana, Guam. 


A. Richard C. O'Hare & James H. Rowe, 
Jr., 1120 Investment Building, Washington, 
D.C. 

B. Harness Tracks of America, 333 North 
Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 


A. Robert Oliver, 400 First Street NW., 
Washington, D.C.” 

B. Brotherhood of Railway Clerks, 1015 
Vine Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

A, D. V. Pensabene, 1700 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Standard Oil Co. of California, 1700 K 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 


A. Bruce O. Pike, 400 First Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Railway Labor Executives’ Association, 
400 First Street NW., Washington, D.C. 


A. Thomas W. Power, 1414 I Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. American Restaurant Institute, 1414 I 
Street NW., Washington, D.C, 

A. Prestige Public Relations, Inc., 8560 
Sunset Boulevard, Los Angeles, Calif, 


B. Youth in Service to Humanity, 15720 
Ventura Boulevard, Encino, Calif., and Joshua 
Enterprises, Inc., 10889 Wilshire Boulevard, 
Los Angeles, Calif. 

A. Earl F, Rieger, 400 First Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. William C. Doherty & Associates, 400 
First Street NW., Washington, D.C. 


A. Robert E. Reiser, 6649 Holland Street, 
McLean, Va. 

B. National Association of Plumbing-Heat- 
ing-Cooling Contractors, 1016 20th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

A. Kenneth A. Roberts, 423 Washington 
Building, Washington, D.C. 

B. American Podiatry Association, 3301 
16th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 


A. Mrs. Edward F. Ryan, 110 Bridge Street, 
Manchester, Mass. i 

B. National Congress of Parents & Teach- 
ers, 700 North Rush Street, Chicago, Ill. 

A. Scribner, Hall & Casey, 1200 18th Street 
NW. Washington, D.C. 

B. Committee for an Interstate Taxation 
Act, 1209 Ring Building, Washington, D.C. 
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A. Ashley Sellers, 1625 K Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B. General Time Corp., 355 Lexington Ave- 
nue, New York, N.Y. 

A. Seventeen Eighty-Nine, Inc., 1226 36th 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 


A. A. Z. Shows, 1800 Connecticut Avenue 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Wilmac Corp., 1800 Connecticut Avenue 
NW., Washington, D.C. 


A. Carl A. Soderblom, 1 East First Street, 
Reno, Nev. 

B. Nevada Railroad Association, 1 East 
First Street, Reno, Nev. 

A. Melvin L. Stark, 837 Washington Build- 
ing, Washington, D.C. 

B. American Insurance Association, 110 
William Street, New York, N.Y. 


A. Steptoe & Johnson, 1250 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. International Telephone & Telegraph 
Corp., 320 Park Avenue, New York, N.Y. 


A. Steptoe & Johnson, 1250 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Texaco Inc., 135 East 42d Street New 
York, N.Y. 

A. Eugene L. Stewart, 1001 Connecticut 
Avenue, Washington, D.C. 

B. American Aniline Products, Inc., 26 
McLean Boulevard, Paterson, N.J. 


A. Eugene L, Stewart, 1001 Connecticut 
Avenue, Washington, D.C. 

B. Seventeen Eighty-Nine, Inc., 1226 36th 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

A. Strasser, Spiegelberg, Fried, Frank & 
Kamplman, 1700 K Street NW., Washington, 
D.C. 

B. Manpower, Inc., 820 North Plankinton 
Avenue, Milwaukee, Wis. 

A. Strasser, Spiegelberg, Fried, Frank & 
Kampelman, 1700 K Street NW., Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

B. Wards Co., Inc., 1705 Brook Road, Rich- 
mond, Va. 

A. Surrey, Karasik, Gould & Greene, 1116 
Woodward Building, Washington, D.C, 

B. Parsons & Whittemore, Inc., 200 Park 
Avenue, New York, N.Y. 


A. C. Braxton Valentine, Jr., 1809 State- 
Planters Bank Building, Richmond, Va. 

B. Theodore A. Mangelsdorf, Cumberland 
Farm, New Kent County, Va. 


A. George C. Van Nostrand, 1010 16th 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Eaton Yale & Towne, Inc., 100 Erieview 
Plaza, Cleveland, Ohio. 

A. Clarence M, Weiner, 350 Fifth Avenue, 
New York, N.Y. 

B. Cigar Manufacturers Association of 
America, Inc., 350 Fifth Avenue, New York, 
N.Y. 

A. Wilmer, Cutler & Pickering, 900 17th 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Safety Administrative Committee of 
Automobile Manufacturers Association, 320 
New Center Building, Detroit, Mich. 

A. Robert Winter-Berger, 123 East 75th 
Street, New York, N.Y. 

B. The World Calendar Association, Post 
cee Box 224, Lenox Hill Station, New York, 


A. Edmund N. Wise, 729 15th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C, 
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B. National Association of Home Builders, 
1625 L Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

A. John H, Yingling, 905 16th Street NW., 
Washinngton, D.C. 

B. American Football League, 280 Park 
Avenue, New York, N.Y. 

A. John H. Yingling, 905 16th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Association of Business De- 
velopment Corps., 45 Milk Street, Boston, 
Mass. 


SENATE 
Monpay, August 22, 1966 


The Senate met at 12 o’clock meridian, 
and was called to order by the Acting 
President pro tempore (Mr. METCALF). 

The Chaplain, Rev. Frederick Brown 
Harris, D.D., offered the following 
prayer: 


O merciful God, whose law is truth and 
whose statutes stand forever, we beseech 
Thee to grant unto us, who in the morn- 
ing seek Thy face, the benediction which 
a sense of Thy presence lends to each new 
day. Unite our hearts and minds to 
bear the burdens that are laid upon us. 
Grant us this day the grace to live on 
the altitudes of our aspirations. As 
servants of Thine and of the Nation, and 
of the peoples of this shattered and 
stricken earth, save us from false choices, 
and guide our hands and minds to heal 
and bind, and build, and bless. 

We ask it in the dear Redeemer’s name. 
Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


On request of Mr. MANSFIELD, and 
by unanimous consent, the reading of 
the Journal of the proceedings of Friday, 
August 19, 1966, was dispensed with. 


MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT 

Messages in writing from the Presi- 
dent of the United States were com- 
municated to the Senate by Mr. Jones, 
one of his secretaries. 


EXECUTIVE MESSAGES REFERRED 


As in executive session, 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore laid before the Senate messages 
from the President of the United States 
submitting sundry nominations, and 
withdrawing the nomination of Frank T. 
Ashton to be postmaster at Preston, 
Minn., which nominating messages were 
referred to the appropriate committees. 

(For nominations this day received, see 
the end of Senate proceedings.) 


REPORT OF A COMMITTEE 


The following report of a committee 
was submitted: 

By Mr. FULBRIGHT, from the Committee 
on Foreign Relations, with amendments: 

S. 3418. A bill to amend further the Peace 
Corps Act (75 Stat. 612), as amended, and 
for other purposes (Rept. No. 1486). 


ee re ee aes tk St 
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BILLS INTRODUCED 


Bills were introduced, read the first 
time, and by unanimous consent, the 
second time, and referred as follows: 


By Mr. HART: 

8. 3748. A bill to provide that the Federal 
office building to be constructed in Detroit, 
Mich., shall be named the “Patrick V. Mc- 
Namara Federal Office Building” in memory 
of the late Patrick V. McNamara, a U.S. Sen- 
ator from the State of Michigan from 1955 to 
1966; to the Committee on Public Works. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Harr when he in- 
troduced the above bill, which appear under 
a separate heading.) 

By Mrs. SMITH: 

S. 3749. A bill to authorize the use of the 
vessel Annie B. in the coastwise trade; to 
the Committee on Commerce. 

By Mr. RANDOLPH: 

8. 3750. A bill for the relief of Martha 
Blankenship; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. CHURCH: 

S. 3751. A bill to authorize the Secretary 
of Agriculture to exchange for national forest 
purposes certain lands in the State of Idaho; 
to the Committee on Agriculture and For- 
estry. 

(See the remarks of Mr. CourcH when he 
introduced the above bill, which appear un- 
der à separate heading.) 


WAIVER OF CALL OF THE CALENDAR 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, under 
rule VIII, I ask unanimous consent to 
waive the call of the calendar of meas- 
ures that are not objected to. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 


COMMITTEE MEETINGS DURING 
SENATE SESSION 


On request of Mr. MANSFIELD, and by 
unanimous consent, the Subcommittee 
on Executive Reorganization of the Com- 
mittee on Government Operations was 
authorized to meet during the session of 
the Senate today. 

On request of Mr. PROXMIRE, and by 
unanimous consent, the Subcommittee 
on Fiscal Affairs of the Committee on the 
District of Columbia was authorized to 
meet during the session of the Senate 
today. 


LIMITATION ON STATEMENTS DUR- 
ING THE TRANSACTION OF ROU- 
TINE MORNING BUSINESS 


On request of Mr. MANSFIELD, and by 
unanimous consent, statements during 
the transaction of routine morning busi- 
ness were ordered limited to 3 minutes. 


PROPOSED DESIGNATION OF NEW 
FEDERAL OFFICE BUILDING IN 
DETROIT, MICH., AS THE “PAT- 
RICK V. McNAMARA FEDERAL 
OFFICE BUILDING” 


Mr. HART. Mr. President, I send to 
the desk, and ask it be appropriately re- 
ferred, a bill to provide that the new 
Federal office building to be constructed 
in Detroit, Mich., be named the “Patrick 
V. McNamara Federal Office Building.” 

On past occasions Congress has recog- 
nized in this fashion Members who have 
made a significant contribution. It is 
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especially appropriate that we do so in 
the case of Senator McNamara who, as 
chairman of the Senate Public Works 
Committee, added so much to the Na- 
tion’s well-being. 

He left his mark in many fields of our 
lives. This magnificent new building in 
his home city will be a solid reminder of 
one who spent himself in the service of 
the people of his State and Nation. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The bill will be received and ap- 
propriately referred. 

The bill (S. 3748) to provide that the 
Federal office building to be constructed 
in Detroit, Mich., shall be named the 
“Patrick V. McNamara Federal Office 
Building” in memory of the late Patrick 
V. McNamara, a U.S. Senator from the 
State of Michigan from 1955 to 1966, in- 
troduced by Mr. Hart, was received, read 
twice by its title, and referred to the 
Committee on Public Works. 


IDAHO FOREST LAND EXCHANGE 
BILL 


Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, it has 
been the long-range objective of both 
State and Federal Government to 
achieve efficient management of the pub- 
lic forests. In my own State of Idaho, 
there are approximately 20,200,000 acres 
of federally owned forests and 1,300,000 
acres of State-owned forests. 

Many parcels of State-owned forest 
lands in Idaho are adjacent to, and con- 
tiguous with, national forest lands. 

Sound conservation methods and good 
management techniques can be applied 
to larger, consolidated tracts of forest 
lands far more economically and effi- 
ciently than to small, scattered parcels. 

In order to allow for more efficient 
management by the Idaho State Depart- 
ment of Forestry, the U.S. Forest Service 
has been cooperating in a program of 
land exchanges between the State and 
the Federal Government. Ultimate aim 
of the program is to consolidate State 
forest lands into tracts of not less than 
5,000 acres each. 

The program has worked most success- 
fully. But a minor technical problem 
has arisen. Under existing language of 
the General Exchange Act of 1922, the 
Secretary of Agriculture is barred from 
accepting, in exchange, any lands lying 
outside the boundaries of a national for- 
est. Many of the small parcels of State 
forest land which Idaho seeks to turn 
over to the Federal Government in ex- 
change for national forest lands border- 
ing larger tracts of State land are adja- 
cent to national forest boundaries on one 
side only, while others adjoin on two or 
even three sides. 

It is to permit Idaho to apply the most 
efficient means of managing its own 
forest lands—a move that will also have 
beneficial effects upon adjacent national 
forest lands—that I now introduce a bill 
e the General Exchange Act of 

My bill would authorize the Secretary 
of Agriculture to accept in exchange, on 
behalf of the United States, State-owned 
lands that are not within the boundaries 
of a national forest but that are con- 
tiguous to a national forest. 
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Idaho State Land Commissioner O. J. 
Buxton tells me that this amendment 
is agreeable to both the State of Idaho 
and the U.S. Forest Service. The meas- 
ure is designed to allow such forest 
land exchanges, in the interest of sound 
forest management, only between the 
State of Idaho and the Federal Govern- 
ment, and would have no other effect 
upon existing provisions of the General 
Exchange Act. 

I send this bill to the desk, Mr. Presi- 
dent, and ask that it be referred to the 
appropriate committee. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The bill will be received and ap- 
propriately referred. 

The bill (S. 3751) to authorize the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture to exchange for 
national forest purposes certain lands in 
the State of Idaho, introduced by Mr. 
CuurRcH, was received, read twice by its 
title, and referred to the Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry. 


ADDITIONAL COSPONSOR OF BILL 


Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that, at its next 
printing, the name of the Senator from 
Colorado [Mr. ALLOTT] be added as a 
cosponsor of the bill (S. 3702) to amend 
the Social Security Act, as amended, to 
further define “reasonable costs” for ex- 
tended-care facilities, and for other pur- 
poses. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so or- 
dered. 


EVIDENCE OF FINANCIAL SECURITY 
AND OTHER INFORMATION RE- 
QUIRED OF CERTAIN OPERATORS 
OF OCEAN CRUISES 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Senate 
proceed to the consideration of Calendar 
No. 1447, H.R. 10327. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The bill will be stated by title. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (H.R. 
10327) to require operators of ocean 
cruisers by water between the United 
States, its possessions and territories, 
and foreign countries to file evidence of 
financial security and other information. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill, which had 
been reported from the Committee on 
Commerce with an amendment to strike 
out all after the enacting clause and 
insert: 

That section 4400 of the Revised Statutes, 
as amended (46 U.S.C. 362) is hereby further 
amended by designating the existing section 
as subsection (a) and by adding new sub- 
sections (b) and (c) as follows: 

“(b) Owners, operators, agents, or any per- 
sons selling passage on a foreign or domestic 
passenger vessel of one hundred gross tons 
or over having berth or stateroom accommo- 
dations for fifty or more passengers and em- 
barking passengers at United States ports for 
a coastwise or an international voyage shall 
notify each prospective passenger of the fire 
safety standards with which the vessel com- 
plies or does not comply in a manner pre- 
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scribed by regulations promulgated in ac- 
cordance with this subsection. In addition, 
all promotional literature or advertising in or 
over any medium of communication within 
the United States offering passage or solicit- 
ing passengers for ocean voyages anywhere 
in the world shall include similar informa- 
tion as a part of the advertisement or de- 
scription of the voyage in a manner pre- 
scribed by the same regulations. The Secre- 
tary of the Department in which the Coast 
Guard is operating is authorized to promul- 
gate regulations to implement the provisions 
of this subsection. For each violation of 
regulations so promulgated, the owner, oper- 
ator, agent, or other person involved shall be 
subject to a civil penalty of not more than 
$10,000 for which the vessel on which passage 
is to be or is sold shall be liable. If tickets 
are sold, the owner, operator, agent, or any 
other person involved in each violation of 
regulations so promulgated shall also be sub- 
ject to a civil penalty of $500 for each ticket 
sold for which the vessel on which passage 
is sold shall be liable. 

“(c) Notwithstanding the provisions of 
subsection (a) of this section, any foreign or 
domestic vessel of over one hundred gross 
tons, having berth or stateroom accommoda- 
tions for fifty or more passengers, shall be 
subject to inspection by the Department in 
which the Coast Guard is operating and shall 
not depart a United States port with passen- 
gers who embarked at that port if the Sec- 
retary of that Department finds each vessel 
to be unsafe.” 

Src. 2. (a) Each owner or charterer of an 
American or foreign vessel having berth or 
stateroom accommodations for fifty or more 
passengers, and embarking passengers at 
United States ports, shall establish, under 
regulations prescribed by the Federal Mari- 
time Commission, his financial responsibility 
to meet any liability he may incur for death 
or injury to passengers or other persons on 
voyages to or from United States ports, in an 
amount based upon the number of passen- 
ger accommodations aboard the vessel, cal- 
culated as follows: 

$20,000 for each passenger accommodation 
up to and including five hundred; plus 

$15,000 for each additional passenger ac- 
commodation between five hundred and one 
and one thousand; plus 

$10,000 for each additional passenger ac- 
commodation between one thousand and one 
and one thousand five hundred; plus 

$5,000 for each passenger accommodation 
in excess of one thousand five hundred: 


Provided, however, That if such owner or 
charterer is operating more than one vessel 
subject to this section, the foregoing amount 
shall be based upon the number of passenger 
accommodations on the vessel being so oper- 
ated which has the largest number of pas- 
senger accommodations. This amount shall 
be available to pay any Judgment for dam- 
ages, whether in amount less than or more 
than $20,000 for death or injury occurring 
on such voyages to any passenger or other 
person. Such financial responsibility may 
be established by any one of, or a combina- 
tion of, the following methods which is ac- 
ceptable to the Commission: (1) policies of 
insurance, (2) surety bonds, (3) qualifica- 
tions as a self-insurer, or (4) other evidence 
of financial responsibility. 

(b) If a bond is filed with the Commis- 
sion, then such bond shall be issued by a 
bonding company authorized to do business 
in the United States or any State thereof or 
the District of Columbia, the Common- 
wealth of Puerto Rico, the Virgin Islands, or 
any territory or possession of the United 
States. 

(c) Any person who shall violate this sec- 
tion shall be subject to a civil penalty of not 
more than $5,000 in addition to a civil pen- 
alty of $200 for each passage sold, such pen- 
alties to be assessed by the Federal Maritime 
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Commission. These penalties may be re- 
mitted or mitigated by the Federal Maritime 
Commission upon such terms as they in their 
discretion shall deem proper, 

(d) The Federal Maritime Commission is 
authorized to prescribe such regulations as 
may be necessary to carry out the provisions 
of this section. The provisions of the Ship- 
ping Act, 1916, shall apply with respect to 
proceedings conducted by the Commission 
under this section, 

(e) The collector of customs at the port 
or place of departure from the United States 
of any vessel described in subsection (a) of 
this section shall refuse the clearance re- 
quired by section 4197 of the Revised Statutes 
(46 U.S.C. 91) to any such vessel which does 
not have evidence furnished by the Federal 
Maritime Commission that the provisions 
of this section have been complied with. 

Sec. 3. (a) No person in the United States 
shall arrange, offer, advertise, or provide pas- 
sage on a vessel having berth or stateroom 
accommodations for fifty or more passengers 
and which is to embark passengers at United 
States ports without there first having been 
filed with the Federal Maritime Commission 
such information as the Commission may 
deem nec to establish the financial 
responsibility of the person arranging, offer- 
ing, advertising, or providing such transpor- 
tation, or in lieu thereof a copy of a bond 
or other security, in such form as the Com- 
mission, by rule or regulation, may require 
and accept, for indemnification of passen- 
gers for nonperformance of the transporta- 
tion. 

(b) If a bond is filed with the Commission, 
such bond shall be issued by a bonding com- 
pany authorized to do business in the United 
States or any State thereof, or the District of 
Columbia, the Commonwealth of Puerto Rico, 
the Virgin Islands or any territory or pos- 
session of the United States and such bond 
or other security shall be in an amount paid 
equal to the estimated total revenue for the 
particular transportation. 

(c) Any person who shall violate this sec- 
tion shall be subject to a civil penalty of not 
more than $5,000 in addition to a civil pen- 
alty of $200 for each passage sold, such penal- 
ties to be assessed by the Federal Maritime 
Commission. These penalties may be remit- 
ted or mitigated by the Federal Maritime 
Commission upon such terms as they in their 
discretion shall deem proper. 

(d) The Federal Maritime Commission is 
authorized to prescribe such regulations as 
may be necessary to carry out the provisions 
of this section. The provisions of the Ship- 
ping Act, 1916, shall apply with respect to 
proceedings conducted by the Commission 
under this section. 

(e) The collector of customs at the port or 
place of departure from the United States of 
any vessel described in subsection (a) of this 
section shall refuse the clearance required by 
section 4197 of the Revised Statutes (46 
U.S.C. 91) to any such vessel which does not 
have evidence furnished by the Federal Mari- 
time Commission that the provisions of this 
section have been complied with. 

Sec. 4. Subsection (b) of section 5 of the 
Act of May 27, 1936 (49 Stat. 1384; 46 U.S.C. 
369), is amended by adding at the end there- 
of the following: “After November 1, 1968, 
no passenger vessel of the United States of 
one hundred gross tons or over, having berth 
or stateroom accommodations for fifty or 
more passengers, shall be granted a certifi- 
cate of inspection by the Coast Guard unless 
the vessel is constructed of fire-retardant 
material. The structural fire protection 
provided on these vessels shall conform to 
the requirements set forth in regulations for 
@ vessel contracted for on or after May 28, 
1936.” 

Sec. 5. The new subsection (b) of section 
4400 of the Revised Statutes and section 3 of 
this Act shall become effective one hundred 
and twenty days after enactment of this Act. 
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The new subsection (c) of section 4400 of 
the Revised Statutes shall become effective 
upon the date of enactment of this Act. 
Section 2 of this Act shall become effective 
six months after enactment of this Act. 
Section 4 of this Act shall become effective on 
November 2, 1968. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment was ordered to be en- 
grossed and the bill to be read a third 
time. 

The bill was read the third time and 
passed, 

The title was amended, so as to read: 
“An Act to require evidence of adequate 
financial responsibility to pay judgments 
for personal injury or death, or to repay 
fares in the event of nonperformance of 
voyages, to establish minimum standards 
for passenger vessels and to require dis- 
closure of construction details on pas- 
senger vessels, and for other purposes.” 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recor an excerpt from the report 
(No. 1483), explaining the purposes of 
the bill. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

PURPOSES AND BRIEF SUMMARY 

The purposes of this bill are: (1) to pro- 
mote the adherence to modern fire safety 
standards by all passenger vessels and (2) to 
insure financial responsibility on the part of 
shipowners and operators to pay Judgments 
for personal injury or death and to repay 
fares in the event of nonperformance of 
voyages. 

In summary, the bill—as reported by the 
committee in the form of an amendment in 
the nature of a substitute—contains five 
essential provisions relating to safety of life 
atsea. These are: 

(1) A provision which would require dis- 
closure of vessel safety standards on all ad- 
vertisement and promotional literature offer- 
ing passage on ocean voyages, 

(2) Authority for the Secretary of the 
department in which the Coast Guard is 
operating to exclude from U.S. ports foreign 
and domestic passenger vessels which he 
deems to be unsafe. 

(3) A provision that owners and charter- 
ers of passenger vessels be required to estab- 
lish their financial responsibility to meet 
liability incurred by death or injury of 
passengers. 

(4) A provision for financial responsibility 
on the part of passenger ship operators in 
order to protect against passengers being 
stranded when a vessel fails to make its con- 
tracted sailing, 

(5) A requirement that U.S, “grandfather 
clause” vessels (those built before 1936) be 
required to meet modern U.S, standards by 
November 1, 1968. 

LEGISLATIVE BACKGROUND 

H.R. 10327 was passed by the House of 
Representatives on October 5, 1965, following 
extensive hearings held in August of 1965. 
The passage of this bill preceded by nearly 2 
months the disastrous fire aboard the S.S. 
Yarmouth Castle. H.R. 10327 dealt primarily 
with financial responsibility for indemnifi- 
cation of passengers stranded for nonper- 
formance of contracted voyages, but it also 
contained provisions relating to safety of 
cruise ships. Following the Yarmouth Castle 
disaster the administration two 
bills, S. 3250 and S. $3251. The Committee on 
Commerce held 5 days of hearings on safety 
of life at sea and determined that the ma- 
jority of the provisions of S. 3250 and S. 3251 
should be included as part of an amendment 
to H.R, 10327. 
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NEED FOR THE LEGISLATION 


On November 13, 1965, disaster struck the 
88-year-old Panamanian-flag cruise ship SS 
Yarmouth Castle when fire swept the ship 
resulting in the loss of 90 lives. Then on 
April 8, 1966, Good Friday, the Norwegian- 
flag cruise ship MS Viking Princess caught 
fire during a Caribbean cruise forcing pas- 
sengers and crew to abandon ship. Both of 
these vessels were operating in the lucrative 
Caribbean cruise trade and the vast majority 
of passengers were U.S. citizens. However, 
these are not the only examples of marine 
disasters encountered by foreign- flag vessels. 
In December 1963, the 33-year-old Greek- 
flag ship SS Lakonia sailed from Southamp- 
ton, England, on a Christmas cruise which 
turned into a flery disaster. The Lakonia 
burned and sank off Madeira Island with a 
loss of 125 lives. These shipboard fires have 
dramatically pointed up the need for an up- 
grading in fire safety standards on older 
passenger vessels. 

It was the task of the Commerce Commit- 
tee to determine the extent to which addi- 
tional Federal laws could contribute to the 
improvement of safety standards on foreign 
and domestic passenger ships. To that end, 
the committee held 5 days of hearings, call- 
ing upon witnesses from the Coast Guard, 
Department of State, Maritime Administra- 
tion, Federal Maritime Commission, and 
representatives of domestic and foreign 
passenger lines. 

International fire safety standards are 
presently contained in the 1960 Safety of Life 
at Sea Convention (SOLAS) to which the 
United States is a signatory. However, this 
document like its predecessor, the 1948 
SOLAS Convention, exempts ships built be- 
fore the effective date of the convention 
from meeting the convention’s fire safety 
standards for new vessels. With regard to 
existing ships, each of these conventions 
contains a specific clause stating that: 

“In the case of existing ships which do 
not already comply with the provisions re- 
lating to new ships, the arrangements on 
each ship shall be considered by the admin- 
istration (of the country concerned), with 
a view to improvements being made to pro- 
vide increased safety where practicable and 
reasonable.” 

This “reasonable and practicable” clause 
has enabled many of the pre-1948 ships to 
operate without conforming to the im- 
proved standards of the modern conven- 
tions. Such vessels are thus protected by 
so-called grandfather clauses. 

SOLAS 1960 requires that each contract- 
ing government make the required inspec- 
tions of its vessels to determine that they 
comply with the regulations of the SOLAS 
Convention. Upon completion of such an 
inspection, the contracting government 
issues a safety certificate indicating that the 
vessel complies with SOLAS requirements. 
All contracting governments must accept 
certificates issued by another contracting 
government unless clear grounds exist for 
finding that the vessel does not substantially 
comply with the particulars of the certificate. 
Thus, as a signatory to the 1960 SOLAS Con- 
vention, the United States must accept a 
foreign vessel's certificate if the Coast Guard 
inspector is satisfied that the vessel is in 
reasonable compliance with the SOLAS Con- 
vention standards. 

A large number of foreign-flag vessels op- 
erate under the grandfather rights of the 
SOLAS Convention. In regard to U.S.-flag 
vessels modern fire safety standards have 
been in effect since 1936. While there are 
no U.S. grandfather clause vessels operating 
on the high seas, two such vessels operate 
on inland waters. H.R. 10327, as amended, 
will require these vessels to meet modern 
U.S. fire safety standards. 

The committee found the problem of 
grandfather clause foreign-flag passenger 
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vessels to be extremely critical in the cruise 
trade. Here some 90 percent of the over 
350,000 persons boarding cruise vessels at 
U.S. ports were Americans, but only about 
40,000 of these passengers sailed on U.S.-flag 
vessels. 

The dependence upon American citizens to 
provide the bulk of passengers for the cruise 
trade deeply impressed the committee. 
Such a situation, the committee felt, gave 
the United States a singular responsibility 
to insure the safety at sea for these pas- 
sengers originating at an American port and, 
in most cases, U.S. citizens. However, an 
American traveling on an ocean voyage which 
is not part of the cruise trade should not 
be subjected to any lesser degree of safety 
requirements than his fellow passenger 
traveling in the cruise trade. Thus H.R, 
10327, as amended, covers all passenger ves- 
sels, not just those which are operating in 
the cruise trade. 

Following the Yarmouth Castle fire, the 
U.S. Government requested a special meeting 
of the Maritime Safety Committee of the 
Intergovernmental Maritime Consultive 
Organization (IMCO), the United Nations 
body which administers the 1960 SOLAS Con- 
vention. This request was granted, and a 
special meeting was convened in London on 
May 3-10. At the conclusion of this confer- 
ence, the delegates reached agreement on sev- 
eral proposed amendments to the 1960 con- 
vention, and these will be forwarded to the 
assembly of IMCO for consideration at a 
special meeting called for this purpose later 
this year. 

These proposed amendments would require 
that those vessels constructed prior to the 
effective date of the 1948 convention sub- 
stantially comply with 1948 standards and in 
several respects meet standards which go 
beyond the 1948 standards. With regard to 
vessels built after the effective date of the 
1948 convention, several amendments provide 
for upgrading even these vessels. Thus, 
when the newly proposed amendments be- 
come effective, the grandfather clause will 
be eliminated insofar as fire safety is con- 
cerned. While these amendments will mean 
substantial improvement of international fire 
safety standards, they will not become effec- 
tive until 1 year following acceptance by two- 
thirds of the contracting governments. 
However, the Maritime Safety Committee 
recommends at its London conference that 
all nations enact as legislation the new 
amendments as soon as possible. 

The bill, as amended, contains, in addition 
to its original coverage of financial responsi- 
bility, several provisions contained in S, 3250 
and S. 3251, introduced by the chairman of 
the committee at the request of the adminis- 
tration. The committee believes that H.R, 
10327, as amended, will provide effective leg- 
islation to supplement the 1960 SOLAS Con- 
vention and at the same time provide the 
necessary safeguard for U.S. citizens desiring 
to travel on domestic and foreign-flag ships. 
As amended, this bill will insure that all 
passengers are given ample warning of the 
fire safety standards to which a vessel com- 
plies. Such a disclosure will, in all proba- 
bility, force the owners of vessels which fail 
to comply with modern safety standards to 
upgrade their vessels or remove them from 
U.S. trade routes. In addition, the bill, as 
amended, requires owners and operators to 
maintain adequate assets or insurance 80 
that they will be financially responsible to 
pay judgments for death or injury to passen- 
gers or other persons. The committee con- 
templates that this latter provision will have 
the added feature of increasing insurance 
cost to operators of those vessels not comply- 
ing with modern standards so as to make the 
vessels’ continued operation economically 
unfeasible without an upgrading of safety 
standards, 

In addition to the lack of modern fire safety 
standards on many foreign vessels, several 
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instances were brought to the attention of 
the committee where prospective passengers 
were left stranded on the pier owing to the 
cancellation of scheduled sailings. Notable 
among these unfortunate instances was the 
cancellation of the scheduled ocean cruise 
from New York to the Caribbean of the ill- 
fated M.S. Viking Princess, then known as 
the M.S. Rivera Prima, on August 14, 1964. 
This cancellation left some 350 passengers 
stranded. Two weeks earlier a similar inci- 
dent was reported concerning the sudden 
cancellation of the scheduled ocean cruise of 
the disaster bound S.S. Yarmouth Castle of 
Panamanian registry. For both of these ves- 
sels, the passengers, mostly American citizens, 
were left on the dock without recourse to 
recover their passage moneys which had been 
paid in advance. H.R. 10327, as amended, 
will insure that these incidents do not occur 
in the future. 


VESSELS SUBJECT TO THIS LEGISLATION 


H.R. 10327, as amended, is limited to ves- 
sels having berth or stateroom accommoda- 
tions for 50 or more passengers because there 
appears to be no present need for regulating 
overnight fishing boats, ferry boats, and day 
cruisers. The vessel classification used in 
this legislation is identical to that contained 
in the so-called sprinkler act (46 U.S.C. 464) 
requiring sprinklers on certain vessels. 

It is also the intent of the committee that 
as used in the act the term United States 
is to also include the Commonwealth of 
Puerto Rico, the Virgin Islands, and any ter- 
ritorles or possessions of the United States. 

SECTION-BY-SECTION ANALYSIS 
Section 1 
Disclosure of Fire Safety Standards 

This provision was proposed by the admin- 
istration and provides that owners, operators, 
agents, or any persons selling passage on a 
foreign or domestic passenger vessel of over 
100 gross tons and with berthing capacity for 
more than 50 passengers must disclose to each 
prospective passenger the fire safety stand- 
ard with which the vessel complies or does 
not comply. This disclosure must be pres- 
ent on or in all promotional literature or 
advertising whatever the means of communi- 
cation employed. 

The manner and exact content of the dis- 
closure of fire safety standards will be pre- 
scribed in regulations promulgated by the 
Secretary of the department in which the 
Coast Guard is operating and shall apply to 
all prescribed vessels embarking passengers 
at U.S. ports for a coastwise or international 
voyage, 

Violation of the Secretary's regulations 
would subject the owner, operator, or other 
person involved to a civil penalty of not 
more than $10,000 and the vessel on which 
the passage is to be sold or is sold would 
be lable for this penalty. In addition, if 
tickets are sold, a violation of the regulation 
will subject the person involved to a civil 
penalty of $500 for each ticket sold and the 
vessel on which passage is sold will be liable 
for this penalty. 

The committee does not intend that this 
disclosure provision be used to discriminate 
against foreign passenger vessels. The Sec- 
retary is expected to emphasize the fire 
safety deficiencies of those vessels which have 
been exempted from modern international 
safety standards because of existing grand- 
father” clauses in the 1948 or 1960 Safety 
of Life at Sea Convention. The committee 
contemplates use of the standards adopted 
as amendments to the 1960 Safety of Life at 
Sea Convention at the 13th session of the 
Maritime Safety Committee of the Inter- 
Governmental Maritime Consultive Orga- 
nization (IMCO), held at IMCO headquar- 
ters, London, England, May 3-10, 1966, as 
guides in establishing disclosure regulations, 
However, as improvements occur in the es- 
tablishment of fire safety standards, disclo- 
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sure requirements would be expected to re- 
flect such improvements. 
Vessel Inspection 

Section 1 also empowers the Secretary of 
the department in which the Coast Guard is 
operating to inspect all foreign or domestic 
vessels of over a hundred gross tons and 
which have berth or stateroom accommoda- 
tions for 50 or more passengers. If the Sec- 
retary finds any such vessel to be unsafe, then 
that vessel can be refused permission to 
depart a U.S. port with passengers embark- 
ing at that port. 

It is not the intent of the committee to 
unduly interrupt existing international pas- 
senger travel or to interfere with U.S. obli- 
gations under existing international agree- 
ments. However, the committee does desire 
effective protection for U.S. citizens during 
the interim period necessary before proposed 
amendments to the 1960 Safety of Life at 
Sea Conyention are ratified and become ef- 
fective. 

This provision of section 1 was opposed 
by the Department of State and the Depart- 
ment of the Treasury. The committee, 
though, found that the vast majority of the 
passengers in the cruise trade were Ameri- 
can citizens or originated at American ports, 
therefore the U.S. Government has a special 
responsibility to provide protection. 

Section 2 
Financial Responsibility for Loss of Life or 
Injury 

Section 2 of the amendment was proposed 
by the administration and would require 
that each owner or charterer of a vessel hav- 
ing berth or stateroom accommodations for 
50 or more passengers and embarking pas- 
sengers at U.S. ports, satisfy the Federal 
Maritime Commission as to his financial re- 
sponsibility for lability he may incur for 
death or injury to any person (including 
passenger or crewmember), 

Financial responsibility could be estab- 
lished by policies of insurance, surety bonds, 
qualifications as a self-insurer, or other evi- 
dence of financial responsibility, or a com- 
bination thereof. 

The required financial responsibility would 
be based upon the number of passenger 
accommodations aboard the largest vessel 
operated by a particular carrier in the pas- 
senger service. The amount of financial re- 
sponsibility would be calculated on a sliding 
scale basis as follows: $20,000 for each pas- 
senger accommodation up to and including 
500; plus $15,000 for each additional passen- 
ger accommodation between 501 and 1,000; 
plus $10,000 for each additional passenger 
accommodation between 1,001 and 1,500; 
plus $5,000 for each passenger accommoda- 
tion in excess of 1,500. 

The purpose of this financial responsibil- 
ity requirement is to insure that adequate 
assets or insurance are available to pay judg- 
ments for damages for death or injury to any 
person (including passenger or crew mem- 
ber). The amount would be available to pay 
any judgment, whether in an amount more 
or less than $20,000. 

Since sea disasters rarely result in loss of 
life or injury to all or a major portion of the 
persons on board, it was not considered 
necessary by the committee to require a com- 
pany operating one of the current large pas- 
senger vessels to demonstrate financial re- 
sponsibility based on $20,000 for all accom- 
modations, Such a requirement could mean 
a prohibitive amount of insurance. Since 
it is not the committee’s purpose to burden 
the regular liner passenger operators, a slid- 
ing scale formula decreases the amount of 
financial responsibility required at the 
higher levels of passenger accommodations. 
The committee believes this sliding scale 
formula gives a more realistic basis for 
financial. responsibility of the large liner 
passenger operators, while at the same time 
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maintaining sufficient financial responsibil- 
ity for the smaller, less substantial vessel 
operators. As an example, in the case of 
the Yarmouth Castle, which had accom- 
modations for 450 passengers, the amount 
would have been $9 million—based upon the 
full $20,000 times the number of passenger 
accommodations. It is estimated that an 
amount of $9 million would in all likelihood 
be adequate even in a disaster of the magni- 
tude of the Yarmouth Castle. 

Under section 2 the Commission would be 
empowered to promulgate such rules and 
regulations as would be necessary to insure 
that no passenger sails aboard certain vessels 
whose owners or charterers do not possess 
sufficient assets or other evidence of finan- 
olal responsibility in the amounts required by 
statute to cover claims arising from death 
or injury. No such vessel could be cleared by 
the collector of customs at the place of de- 
parture without notification by the Federal 
Maritime Commission that the provisions of 
section 2 have been complied with, 

In addition, under this section a vessel is 
liable for a penalty of up to $5,000, plus $200 
per passenger for failing to comply with sec- 
tion 2 requirements, with authority in the 
Commission to remit or mitigate the penalty 
in its discretion. 

Section 2 shall become effective 6 months 
after the date of enactment of this act. 


Section 3 


Financial Responsibility for Indemnification 
of Passengers for Nonperformance 

Section 3 of the bill contains the major pro- 
visions of the original House bill, H.R, 10327. 
It is directed toward indemnification of pas- 
sengers when the owner or charterer fails to 
provide the transportation purchased. It 
prohibits any person from arranging, offering, 
advertising, or providing passage on vessels 
having berth or stateroom accommodations 
for 50 or more passengers and embarking pas- 
sengers at U.S. ports unless there has been 
established, to the satisfaction of the Federal 
Maritime Commission, that sufficient funds 
are available, by bond or otherwise, to in- 
demnify passengers for nonperformance. If 
a bond or other security is used, it must 
equal the estimated total revenue for the par- 
ticular transportation. 

This section provides for the filing of evi- 
dence of financial security or in the alterna- 
tive a copy of an acceptable bond or other se- 
curity because many persons operating in the 
cruise business are responsible and maintain 
sufficient assets in this country which could 
be proceeded against., Also, the committee 
took cognizance of the fact that since most 
American passenger vessels operate under 
operating-differential subsidy contracts, these 
American-subsidized operators already file 
evidence of financial responsibility with the 
Maritime Administration in the form of fli- 
nancial reports (form MA-172). The Federal 
Maritime Commission would have access to 
these financial reports. 

Under section 3 no vessel could be cleared 
by the collector of customs at the place of 
departure without notification by the Fed- 
eral Maritime Commission that the provi- 
sions of section 3 have been complied with. 

In addition under this section a vessel is 
liable for a penalty of up to $5,000 plus $200 
per passenger for failing to comply with sec- 
tion 3 requirements, with authority in the 
Commission to remit or mitigate the pen- 
alty in its discretion. 

Section 3 has an effective date of 120 days 
after enactment. Such an effective date is 
felt by the Committee to be fair and will 
provide adequate time for the Federal Mari- 
time Commission to prescribe the necessary 
regulations. 

This section of H.R. 10327 was amended to 
apply to any vessel, cruise or otherwise, em- 
barking passengers at a U.S. port because 
there appears that there is no valid reason 
why passengers should not be protected 
against possible default by any passenger 
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vessels. This also eliminates the practical 
problem of defining a “cruise” in a manner 
that would preclude evasion of the law, 
Section 4 
U.S. Passenger Vessels 

Section 4 of the legislation requires that 
those U.S. vessels built before May 27, 1936, 
meet the requirements set forth for vessels 
constructed after such date by November 1, 
1968, 

Testimony before the committee indicates 
that there are presently only two such vessels 
operating—the SS Delta Queen on the Mis- 
sissippi and Ohio Rivers and the SS South 
American operating on the Great Lakes, 
While the effective date of this section of 
H.R. 10327, as amended, is November 1, 1968, 
it is expected that the Coast Guard will 
rigorously enforce existing regulations for 
these vessels and require whatever additional 
fire safety standards may be considered nec- 
essary for safe operation of these vessels in 
the interim period. 

cost 


It is estimated that the cost of this legis- 
lation to the U.S. Government will be ap- 
proximately $250,000. 


MAILING PRIVILEGES OF MEMBERS 
OF THE U.S. ARMED FORCES AND 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Senate 
proceed to the consideration of Calendar 
No. 1449, H.R. 13448. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The bill will be stated by title. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (H.R. 
13448) to amend title 39, United States 
Code, with respect to mailing privileges 
of members of the U.S. Armed Forces and 
other Federal Government personnel 
overseas, and for other purposes. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill, which had 
been reported from the Committee on 
Post Office and Civil Service, with 
amendments on page 2, line 21, after the 
word “the”, to strike out “forty-eight 
contiguous States,” and insert “fifty 
States of the United States, the terri- 
tories and possessions of the United 
States in the Pacific area, the Common- 
wealth of Puerto Rico, the Virgin Islands 
or the Canal Zone,”; in line 25, after the 
word “on”, to insert the word “sched- 
uled”; in the same line after the word 
“States”, to strike out “flag” and insert 
“air”; on page 3, line 1, after the word 
“carrers”, to strike out “with the total 
annual volume to be equally divided, to 
the extent practicable, among such car- 
riers serving each area,“; in line 10, after 
the word “correspondence”, to strike out 
the comma and insert “which are mailed 
at or addressed to any such Armed 
Forces post office;”; at the beginning of 
line 12, to strike out “(iii)” and insert 
“(B) G)”; in line 14, after the word “to”, 
to insert “members of the Armed Forces 
and”; at the beginning of line 16 to strike 
out “(iv)” and insert “(ii)”; in line 20, 
after the word “office”, to strike out the 
semicolon and “and” and insert “in an 
overseas area designated by the President 
under section 4169 of this title; and”; at 
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the beginning of line 22 to strike out 
“(B)” and insert “(C)”; on page 4, line 
3, after the word by“, to insert “sched- 
uled”; in the same line after the word 
“States”, to strike out “flag” and insert 
“air”; in line 7, after the word “than”, 
to insert “scheduled”; in line 8, after the 
word “States”, to strike out “flag” and 
insert air“; after line 14, to insert the 
following new section: 

Sec. 8. Paragraph (4) of section 4303(d) 
of title 39, United States Code, is amended 
by inserting before the period at the end 
thereof a comma and the following: except 
that the rate of postage applicable to air 
parcel post transported directly between (1) 
Hawail, Alaska, or the territories and posses- 
sions of the United States in the Pacific area, 
and (2) an Army, Air Force, or fleet post 
office served by the postmaster at San Fran- 
cisco, California, or Seattle, Washington, 
shall be the rate which would be applicable 
if the parcel were in fact mailed from or 
delivered to that city, as the case may be. 


On page 5, line 1, after the word “Sec.” 
to strike out “3” and insert “4”; and in 
line 12, after the word ‘“‘title,” to strike 
out “which are located outside the forty- 
eight contiguous States of the United 
States, or between any such Armed 
Forces post office and the point of em- 
barkation or debarkation, within the 48 
contiguous States” and insert “which are 
not located within the fifty States of the 
United States, the territories and posses- 
sions of the United States in the Pacific 
area, the Commonwealth of Puerto Rico, 
the Virgin Islands or the Canal Zone, or 
between any such Armed Forces post 
office and the point of embarkation or 
debarkation within the fifty States, the 
territories and possessions of the United 
States in the Pacific area, the Common- 
wealth of Puerto Rico, the Virgin Islands 
or the Canal Zone.” 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The amendments were ordered to be 
engrossed and the bill to be read a third 
time. 

The bill was read the third time and 
passed. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Record an excerpt from the re- 
port (No. 1484), explaining the purposes 
of the bill. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

PURPOSE 

Last year, Congress enacted Public Law 
89-315 to give free airmail service to letters 
mailed by members of the Armed Forces 
serving in combat areas, and to permit par- 
cels not exceeding 5 pounds to be trans- 
ported by air on a space-available basis to and 
from combat areas at the surface rate. 

This legislation broadens the scope of that 
law by (1) including sound-recorded com- 
munications within the free mailing privi- 


lege; (2) providing for airlift of current news 
publications to combat areas; and (3) pro- 
viding world-wide airlift of letter mail and 
sound-recorded communications at surface 
rates to and from U.S. servicemen overseas 
in noncombat areas. 

The committee strongly urges the Post- 
master General to take immediate action to 
make certain that the American people are 
informed of the meaning of Public Law 89- 
315 and the amendments proposed to be en- 
acted by this legislation. The committee is 
most concerned that the existing provision 
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for sending small parcels at surface rates to 
combat areas has not been sufficiently pub- 
licized by the Post Office. Many people are 
still using the prohibitively high air parcel 
post rates. Everyone should be informed 
about this legislation which is and will con- 
tinue to be of such benefit to our fighting 
men overseas and those at home supporting 
and encouraging their efforts. 


EXPLANATION OF THE BILL BY SECTIONS 


Section 1 amends section 4169 of title 39, 
United States Code, to extend to “sound-re- 
corded communications having the charac- 
ter of personal correspondence” the same 
free mailing privilege to servicemen in com- 
bat areas as now applies to first-class letter 
mail and provides that the mail covered by 
this provision shall be transported by air on 
a space available basis. Present law re- 
quires more expensive “airmail” handling. 

Section 2 provides for transportation by air 
at surface rates on a space-available basis on 
scheduled U.S. air carriers of first-class letter 
mail, including postal cards and post cards, 
and sound-recorded personal communica- 
tions between APO post offices overseas and 
between such APO’s and the point of embar- 
kation or debarkation within the 50 States 
and the territories and possessions of the 
United States. Section 2 also provides for the 
airlift of second-class publications published 
once each week or more frequently and fea- 
turing principally current news of interest to 
members of the Armed Forces and the general 
public and parcels of any class of mail not 
exceeding 5 pounds in weight and 60 inches 
in length and girth combined which are 
mailed at or addressed to any such APO in 
an overseas area designated a combat area 
by the President. 

Section 2 also authorizes air transportation 
for packages 5 to 70 pounds in weight and 
100 inches in length and girth combined to 
and from APO's overseas where adequate sur- 
face transportation is not available. Provi- 
sion is included which, in the event adequate 
service by U.S. air carriers is not available, 
will permit the transportation of the mail by 
supplemental air carriers or foreign air 
carriers. 

Section 3 changes the rates on air parcel 
post going from Alaska and Hawail to Pacific 
areas. 


Section 4 amends section 4803 of title 39, 
United States Code, by adding a new subsec- 
tion (f) to provide, as recommended by the 
Post Office Department, that the Department 
of Defense shall reimburse the Post Office 
Department for the cost of transportation 
incurred by the Post Office Department in 
providing air transportation of mail between 
overseas Armed Forces post offices and the 
United States. Under present procedures, 
reimbursement is made by executive agree- 
ment between the two agencies based on au- 
thority contained in the Department of De- 
fense appropriation acts. The provisions of 
the new subsection (f) will constitute per- 
manent statutory language and overcome the 
necessity of including the language in the 
annual appropriation acts. 


COSTS 


The Bureau of the Budget estimates that 
the cost of providing transportation by air 
worldwide on a space available basis of letter 
mail and sound communications using the 
current volume of mail will be $189,000. The 
cost of airlifting second-class publications of 


current news value to combat areas is esti- 
mated at under $1 million. 


AGREEMENT WITH MEXICO FOR 
JOINT MEASURES FOR SOLUTION 
OF LOWER RIO GRANDE SALINITY 
PROBLEM 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Senate 
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proceed to the consideration of Calendar 
No. 1450, S. 2747. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The bill will be stated by title. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (S. 
2747) to authorize conclusion of an 
agreement with Mexico for joint meas- 
ures for solution of the Lower Rio 
Grande salinity problem. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recorp an excerpt from the re- 
port (No. 1485), explaining the purposes 
of the bill. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

MAIN PURPOSE 

S. 2747 authorizes the Secretary of State 
to conclude an agreement, or agreements, 
with Mexico for the construction, operation, 
and maintenance by and in Mexico of a drain- 
age conveyance canal for the discharge of 
waters of the El Morillo and other drains 
into the Gulf of Mexico. The International 
Boundary and Water Commission, United 
States and Mexico, is authorized to supervise 
the construction, operation, and mainte- 
nance of the canal, which shall have sub- 
stantially the characteristics set forth in its 
minute No. 223, printed as appendix I. 

The bill further provides that the costs 
of construction, including design and right- 
of-way, and the costs of operation and 
maintenance shall be equally divided be- 
tween the United States and Mexico. Fur- 
thermore, before concluding the agreement, 
or agreements, the Secretary of State is re- 
quired to receive satisfactory assurances from 
private citizens or a responsible local group 
that they or it will pay to the U.S. Treasury 
one-half of the actual U.S. costs of con- 
struction including design and right-of-way, 
and one-half of the actual costs of opera- 
tion and maintenance allocated to the United 
States. 

The total costs of construction are esti- 
mated at $1,380,000, and the annual costs 
of operations and maintenance at $40,000. 
The U.S. share therefore will be $690,000 and 
$20,000. The local interests’ share of these 
amounts is $345,000 for construction, and 
$10,000 for operations and maintenance an- 
nually, matching the net cost to the United 
States. The Secretary of State has already 
received the assurances required by the bill 
from the Lower Rio Grande Water Commit- 
tee, which has also deposited $300,000 in the 
U.S. Treasury (see app. II) and is in the 
process of raising the additional $45,000. 

S. 2747 authorizes the appropriation of 
such sums as may be necessary to defray the 
U.S. costs for this project. 


BACKGROUND 


The salinity of the Lower Rio Grande Val- 
ley—the stretch between Falcon and Anzal- 
duas Dams—has been a problem to the 
United States and Mexican water users of 
that area for a number of years. Studies 
conducted at the request of the International 
Boundary and Water Commission, United 
States and Mexico, determined that the prin- 
cipal source of the saline waters was the 
Morillo, and certain other drains in Mexico, 
which discharges return flows from irriga- 
tion to the Rio Grande. 

Eighty percent of the U.S. diversion for 
irrigation of some 780,000 acres of land in 
the lower Rio Grande is made at points below 
the points of this saline inflow with result- 
ant adverse effect on the crops in this valley, 
including citrus, vegetables, seedlings, and 
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cotton. A smaller irrigated area on the 
Mexican side is similarly affected. 

During the past 4 years, Mexico has under- 
taken temporary alleviating measures by 
occasionally releasing some of its stored 
waters at Falcon Dam to dilute the saline 
flows or by diverting the saline flows through 
its Anzalduas Canal to off-river storage res- 
ervoirs. S. 2747 proposes a permanent solu- 
tion to the problem of these saline flows by 
preventing them from entering the Rio 
Grande and by diverting them through a 
conveyance canal directly to the Gulf of 
Mexico. ete 

COMMITTEE ACTION 

S. 2747 was introduced by Senator YAR- 
BOROUGH on January 14, 1966. On August 17, 
the Committee on Foreign Relations held a 
public hearing and received statements by 
Senator YARBOROUGH, Robert M. Sayre, Dep- 
uty Assistant Secretary of State for Inter- 
American Affairs, and J. F. Friedkin, U.S. 
Commissioner, International Water and 
Boundary Commission, United States and 
Mexico. These are printed as appendixes III, 
IV, and V of this report. Favorable reports 
were also received from the Departments of 
the Treasury, Interior, and Army; and pas- 
sage of the bill was urged by individuals and 
organizations in the Lower Rio Grande 
Valley. 

On August 18, the committee in executive 
session ordered S. 2747 reported favorably. 

Action in this form, rather than in the 
form of approving an agreement, is necessary 
because of the understanding which the 
Senate attached to its resolution of ratifica- 
tion of the water treaty with Mexico of 1944, 
which provides in part “that no commit- 
ment * * * for expenditures by the United 
States, other than those specifically provided 
for in the treaty, shall be made * * * with- 
out prior approval of the Congress of the 
United States.” The works authorized are 
not specifically provided for in the treaty. 


Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, I wish 
to indicate that, in this world of turmoil 
and strife, the relations between two 
neighboring countries in this hemisphere 
are constantly being strengthened and 
are growing, and this bill provides an 
excellent example. 

The people of the Government of Mex- 
ico and the people of the Government of 
the United States have learned how to 
strengthen the bonds of friendship, how 
to eliminate problems which from time 
to time plague their countries, how to 
live along a common boundary happily 
without guns or barbed wire, how to 
enjoy each other's people and culture, 
and how, indeed, to demonstrate to the 
world the pride and friendship to be de- 
rived from dwelling side by side as neigh- 
bors in peace and good will. 

The funding of the project will be 
shared jointly by the United States and 
the Republic of Mexico. Half of the 
American share will be borne by private 
interests. In my own State we are all 
too well aware of the salinity problem 
and its potential devastation of our soils 
and our water resources. The construc- 
tive approach taken by the International 
Boundary and Water Commission to pro- 
vide for final solution to the vexing prob- 
lem of the salinity of the waters of the 
lower Rio Grande appears to be a sound 
one—and a happy augury for continued 
cooperation in solving these questions 
which concern both our countries. 

I simply wish the record to show, as 
we pass one more piece of legislation 
designed to eliminate another potential 
point of controversy, that we are 
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strengthening the cause of freedom in 
this hemisphere. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The question is on the engross- 
ment and the third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, was read the third 
time and passed, as follows: 

S, 2747 
A bill to authorize conclusion of an agree- 
ment with Mexico for joint measures for 
solution of the Lower Rio Grande salinity 
problem 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the Sec- 
retary of State, acting through the United 
States Commissioner, International Boundary 
and Water Commission, United States and 
Mexico, is authorized, notwithstanding any 
other provision of law and subject to the 
conditions provided in this Act, to conclude 
an agreement or agreements with the appro- 
priate official or officials of the Government 
of the United Mexican States for the con- 
struction, operation, and maintenance by 
the United Mexican States under the super- 
vision of the International Boundary and 
Water Commission, United States and Mexico, 
of a drainage conveyance canal through 
Mexican territory for the discharge of waters 
of El Morillo and other drains in the United 
Mexican States into the Gulf of Mexico in the 
manner, and having substantially the charac- 
teristics, described in said Commission’s 
Minute Numbered 223, dated November 30, 
1965. The agreement or agreements shall 
provide that the costs of construction, in- 
cluding costs of design and right-of-way, and 
the costs of operation and maintenance, shall 
be equally divided between the United Mexi- 
can States and the United States. Before 
concluding the agreement or agreements, the 
Secretary of State shall receive satisfactory 
assurances from private citizens or a responsi- 
ble local group that they or it will pay to the 
United States Treasury one-half of the actual 
United States costs of such construction, in- 
cluding costs of design and right-of-way, and 
so long as such agreement or agreements re- 
main in force, one-half of the actual costs 
of operation and maintenance allocated under 
such agreement or agreements to the United 
States. 

Sec. 2. There is authorized to be appropri- 
ated to the Department of State for use of 
the United States Section, International 
Boundary and Water Commission, United 
States and Mexico, without fiscal year limita- 
tion, such sums as may be necessary to defray 
costs that accrue to the United States under 
such agreement or agreements for the con- 
struction, operation, and maintenance of such 
drainage conveyance canal project. 


Mr. TOWER subsequently said: Mr. 
President, I am pleased that the Senate 
has approved this bill, and I hope the 
House of Representatives will proceed 
to its prompt consideration. The legis- 
lation provides for a much needed relief 
in the lower Rio Grande area where 
salinity is a damaging situation. 

As noted in the Senate Committee the 
highly saline solution entering the Rio 
Grande just above Mission, Tex., affects 
more than 580,000 acres in the lower 
valley. This causes enormous loss and 
damage to seedlings, citrus, and salt- 
sensitive vegetables. It also limits other 
utilization of the water. 

Under the bill approved by the Senate 
a canal or drain could be constructed 
through Mexico to divert the waters so 
that little or no salt pollution will reach 
the lower Rio Grande Valley. Con- 
struction, maintenance, and operation 
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would be by Mexico. Costs would be 
split between our two countries and met 
in equal amounts by local and national 
governments. These costs will be easily 
offset by the savings in crops that will 
improve returns to farmers, permit 
higher farmworker wages, and cut con- 
sumer costs. 


IRREGULARITIES IN AWARDING 
CONSTRUCTION CONTRACTS 


Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, I ask unanimous consent to 
proceed for 5 minutes. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. of Delaware. Mr. 
President, today I call attention to a 
situation wherein McCloskey & Co., Phil- 
adelphia, Pa., was allowed to change its 
bids on a Government project 5 days 
after the deadline for all bidding had 
passed, and was then awarded a $12.5 
million contract on the premise that it 
had been the lowest of three competitive 
bidders. 

I shall review the procedures of this 
strange operation. 

Early this year, the General Services 
Administration’s plans for construction 
of the superstructure of the Philadelphia 
Mint were announced, along with notifi- 
cation that all bids were due in the Gen- 
eral Services Administration office not 
later than June 24, 1966. 

Three bids were received and were 
opened on that date. The three bidders 
were McCloskey & Co., J. W. Bateson & 
Co., the Turner Construction Co. 

These bids had been requested on two 
different bases—one with a 12-month 
construction time limit and one with an 
18-month construction time limit. J. W. 
Bateson & Co. was the low bidder in each 
instance. 


The McCloskey & Co. bid on a 12- 
month construction time limit was 
$17,195,834, or $3,384,834 above the low 
bid of $13,811,000, which had been sub- 
mitted by the J. W. Bateson & Co. 

McCloskey & Co.’s bid on the second 
proposal, involving an 18-month con- 
struction time limit, was $13,227,565, or 
$447,565 higher than the $12,780,000 bid 
submitted by J. W. Bateson & Co. 

A third company, the Turner Con- 
struction Co., submitted no bid for the 
12-month construction time limit but 
did submit a bid on the 18-month con- 
struction time of $14,160,000, which was 
higher than either of the other two bids. 

These bids were all received by the 
General Services Administration on June 
24, the deadline for such bidding and 
were opened in the GSA office. 

It is understood that the Government 
always reserves the right to reject all 
bids when it decides that they are un- 
reasonable. When such rejection is 
made, however, a public announcement 
of the rejected bids is made and the en- 
tire project is reopened for another round 
of bidding. 

This was not done in this instance. 
The bids were not rejected since the low 
bid of J. W. Bateson & Co. was well 
within the estimates of the General Serv- 
ices Administration as to the projected 
cost of this particular project. 
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Instead of notifying the J. W. Bateson 
& Co. that it had been the successful bid- 
der, notification of the results of this 
bidding was delayed. Five days later, 
on June 29, 1966, Mr. Thomas McCloskey 
hand delivered to the GSA office a revised 
bid for McCloskey & Co. which brought 
its bid enough below the Bateson Co. to 
obtain the contract. 

In its revised bid McCloskey & Co. 
changed its original bid on this project 
for the 12-month construction time pe- 
riod from $17,195,834 to $13,093,565. 
This represented a $4,102,269 drop from 
its original proposal, or $717,435 below 
the Bateson bid. 

The McCloskey & Co. changed its bid 
for the 18-month construction time from 
$13,227,565 to $12,682,565, or a drop of 
$545,000 on this proposal. This now 
brought the McCloskey bid for the 18- 
month construction period $97,435 lower 
than the bid of Bateson & Co. 

I repeat, the General Services Admin- 
istration allowed McCloskey & Co. to 
change its bids 5 days after the deadline 
for competitive bidding had passed. 
Then in an apparent effort to make it 
appear that it was being fair to the other 
bidders, on June 29—the day McCloskey 
was allowed to change his bid—the GSA 
called the other bidders and asked if they 
still wished to leave their bids as sub- 
mitted. 

J. W. Bateson & Co. advised that it was 
standing pat on its bids. 

Turner Construction Co. did drop its 
18-month bid on the proposal by $275,- 
000, which was a futile gesture since it 
was not in the race anyway. Forty-eight 
hours later General Services Adminis- 
tration announced the awarding of this 
contract for the superstructure of the 
Philadelphia Mint to McCloskey & Co. 
for $12,682,565 on the premise that Mc- 
Closkey had been the successful com- 
petitive bidder. 

Based on this record it is apparent that 
the other bidders were merely wasting 
their time in preparing bids and that the 
Administration was determined to give 
this contract to McCloskey & Co. In fact, 
one prominent builder has stated that his 
company did not even waste its time and 
money in preparing a bid on this project 
since it was well known in construction 
circles that McCloskey & Co. was to get 
the contract regardless. 

The argument of the General Services 
Administration that this unusual proce- 
dure was followed in an attempt to save 
$97,000 for the American taxpayers is not 
acceptable. 

All Government contracts should be 
awarded to the lowest responsible bidder, 
and I have long been a critic of the Ad- 
ministration for not seeking competitive 
bids on more Government work; how- 
ever, if this process is to work success- 
fully each responsible bidder must have 
assurance that he will have an equal 
chance to obtain the contract and not 
be the victim of any backstage political 
maneuvering. The opening of all bids 
should be in public with each bidder 
having an opportunity to be present. 

The procedure followed here, where 
these bids were opened in secret and 
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then one bidder being allowed to change 
his bid, is indefensible. 

In my opinion this contract as awarded 
to McCloskey & Co. should be canceled 
and awarded to J. W. Bateson & Co., 
who was the low bidder. 

At this point I ask unanimous consent 
to have printed in the Recorp my cor- 
respondence with the General Services 
Administration establishing the points as 
outlined above. 

There being no objection, the corre- 
spondence was ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 

GENERAL SERVICES ADMINISTRATION, 
Washington, D.C., August 8, 1966. 
Hon. JOHN J. WILLIAMS, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran SENATOR WirLLIams: This is in re- 
sponse to Miss Lenhart’s request for con- 
firmation of information given to her by Mr. 
William A Schmidt by telephone on August 2 
and to supplement my letter of July 29 con- 
cerning the new Mint in Philadelphia. 

The results of the negotiation with the 
three contractors are as follows: 


Contractor 


McCloskey & Co 


1 ($17, 195, 834) $13, 227, 565 

Revised proposal_._-.- 13, 093, 565 12, 682, 565 

J. W. Bateson & Co 13, 811, 000 12, 780, 000 
Proposal --- 8 @) 

Turner Construction Co.. 3) 14, 160, 000 

Revised proposal..---- ® 18, 885, 000 


1 Add 30 percent to quotation No. 2. 

2 No change. 

è No proposal. 

Following the receipt of the original pro- 
posals on June 24, before any contact could 
be made for negotiation with the contractors, 
the McOloskey Company submitted revised 
proposals. The other two contractors were 
contacted. J. W. Bateson and Company 
stood firm on its original proposal and indi- 
cated they were not prepared to make any 
change. The Turner Construction Company, 
as in its original submission, did not submit 
a proposal on the 12-month basis but sub- 
mitted a proposal on the 18-month basis. 

It was GSA’s original plan to contract for 
construction of the Mint in four phases in 
order to telescope the construction time. 
My letter of July 29 explained the award for 
the substructure. While the substructure 
(Phase 1) was under construction, plans 
and specifications for Phases 2, 3 and 4 were 
being completed. On March 9 bids were 
invited for the structural framing (Phase 2). 

At the opening on March 30, no bids were 
received. On April 17 bids were invited for 
elevators, escalators, adjustable loading 
ramps and truck scales (Phase 4). Bids 
were opened on April 7 and only 2 bids re- 
ceived. McCloskey and Co., was the low 
bidder. However, since no bids were re- 
ceived on Phase 2 and the plans on Phase 3 
were near completion it was decided to reject 
the bids on Phase 4 and to negotiate with 
interested qualified firms for the completion 
of the building (Phases 2, 3 and 4). Inci- 
dently, in selecting the firms for negotia- 
tion, qualified firms which had taken out 
plans and specifications on the invitation 
for Phase 2 were contacted to determine if 
they had any interest in submitting a pro- 
posal for completion of the Mint. 

Sincerely yours, 
Lawson B. KNOTT, Jr., 
Administrator. 
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GENERAL SERVICES ADMINISTRATION, 
Washington, D.C., August 12, 1966. 
Hon. JOHN S. WILLIAMS, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR WiLLrams: This is to con- 
firm the information given to Miss Lenhart 
of your office on the contract for the super- 
structure of the Philadelphia Mint. 

The proposals on the construction of the 
complete superstructure (phases II, III, and 
IV) were due in the General Services Admin- 
istration on June 24, 1966. Three 
were received and opened on that date. On 

June 29, by letter hand delivered by Mr. 
Thomas McCloskey, McCloskey and Com- 
pany submitted revised proposals. On June 
29 the J. W. Bateson Company advised ver- 
bally that no revision would be made in 
their proposals and confirmed this by letter 
of June 30. On June 29 the Turner Con- 
struction Company advised verbally of a 
revision in their proposals and confirmed 
this by letter of June 30. 

The address of the J. W. Bateson Company 
W. m office is 1124 North Highland 
Street, Arlington, Virginia. 

Sincerely yours, 
Lawson B. KNOTT, Jr., 
Administrator. 
THE SCANDAL-RIDDLED M’CLOSKEY CONTRACTS 


Mr. SIMPSON. Mr. President, I take 
this opportunity to thank the distin- 
guished Senator from Delaware [Mr. 
WittraMs] for digging into the Me- 
Closkey matter. It would appear on its 
face that a real scandal is involved in the 
way the present Democrat administra- 
tion has favored McCloskey & Co. This 
company is headed by a former Demo- 
crat national treasurer, Matthew H. Me- 
Closkey. The facts as set forth in your 
statement are indeed startling. 

Several years ago, had someone sug- 
gested to me that the General Services 
Administration would permit such ac- 
tivities, I would have said that it was im- 
possible. But time and again we are 
seeing a pattern of preferential treat- 
ment given to those who pay the political 
price for favoritism by this Democrat ad- 
ministration. 

Just the other day in the House of 
Representatives, Representative DONALD 
RUMSFELD, Republican, of Illinois, report- 
ed on the House floor that George B. 
Brown, chairman of the board of Brown 
& Root, and members of his family gave 
to the President’s Club an amount of 
$25,000. This gift was made just prior 
to President Johnson’s attempt to coerce 
the House of Representatives into appro- 
priating funds for the scandalous Mohole 
project. 

In today’s Washington Post, which is 
not known for being unfriendly to the 
Johnson administration, I found a col- 
umn entitled “GOP Dares Johnson To 
Disavow That Club,” written by George 
Lardner, Jr. The article reviews sev- 
eral instances which clearly demonstrate 
that companies must contribute heavily 
to the President's Club” if they are to 
receive favorable treatment by the John- 
son administration. 

The undisputed facts concerning the 
companies of Anheuser-Busch, Brown & 
Root, and the “RMK/BRJ Combine” 
clearly suggest improper activities on the 
part of this Democrat administration, if 
not corrupted motives of Johnson’s lieu- 
tenants. 
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Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have the article printed at this 
point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

GOP Dares JoHnson To Disavow THAT CLUB 
(By George Lardner, Jr.) 

The President, suggested Rep. DONALD 
RUMSFELD (R.-Ill.), can end it all with a 
simple little repudiation. 

But until then, the GOP Congressman 
hinted, the image of LBJ’s gold-plated boost- 
hah Bch is going to get worse before it gets 


RUMSFELD is the latest to take a shot at 
the fund-raising President’s Club where 
memberships sell for $1,000 and up. 

In a House debate on Project Mohole last 
last week, Rumsretp pointed out that the 
prime contractor and his family had con- 
tributed $25,000 to the Club—with most of 
the money coming a few days after appropri- 
ations for the controversial earth-drilling 
Project were first knocked out by the House, 

Rounding out the embarrassing chronology 
for his colleagues, RUMSFELD noted that, a 
few days after the Club got the contribu- 
tions the President sent a message to Con- 
gress urging that Project Mohole, which he 
had long supported, be kept alive. 

It was, RUMSFELD contends, the third “pre- 

terous coincidence” involving the Presi- 
dent's Club that has come to light this sum- 
mer. 
BREWERY CASE CITED 


First was the case of Anheuser-Busch, 
whose top executives and wives of executives 
had given the President’s Club $10,000 short- 
ly before the Justice Department dropped an 
anti-trust suit against the big St. Louis 
brewery. 

Afterwards, the head of the Justice Depart- 
ment’s Anti-trust Division found himself in- 
vited by Vice President Humpnrey’s office 
aboard an Anheuser-Busch plane—for a trip 
to the All-Star game and a President’s Club 
luncheon in St. Louis. 

Next, Republican Congressmen charged 
that the Office of Economic Opportunity had 
“ignored” four experienced firms for a com- 
pany whose Washington manager gave $3000 
to the President’s Club and the Democratic 
National Committee. 

The company got a $1.3 million anti-pov- 
erty contract. 

Democrats in Congress have complained 
that the Republican jabs are low blows. 
During the Mohole debate, House Whip HALE 
Bocas (D-La) recalled that when President 
Eisenhower was in the White House, there 
were $100-a-plate and $1000-a-plate dinners 
on his birthday all over the country. 

“No one,” he said “cast aspersions upon the 
motives of the people who attended these 
dinners.” 

CARTER IS QUOTED 

In reply, Republicans dwell on the in- 
fluence-smac status reportedly accorded 
the President’s Club by Clifton Carter, out- 
going executive director of the Democratic 
National Committee. 

President’s Club members, Carter has re- 
portedly said “are assured of a direct rela- 
tionship with President Johnson. 

“Members who want to talk to the Presi- 
dent, the Vice President, or one of their 
assistants have only to contact my office. 
Members will immediately be put in contact 
with whomever they want to reach.” 

“Tf that isn’t the implication the President 
wants the club to have,” says RUMSFELD, “he 
has only to so state. He has not so stated.” 
After the Mohile debate, George R. Brown, 
board chairman of Houston’s Brown & Root, 
Inc., the prime contractor, scoffed at sugges- 
tions that his family’s political contributions 
were made for favors on Mohole, 
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“We do things in a family way,” he said 
of the $23,000 his daughters and their hus- 
bands gave the Club all at once last May. 
“They like the Democrats same as I do,” 


A leading light of the chapter in Houston, 


Brown himself gave the President’s Club 
$2000 in April. All of the contributions, he 
indicated, stemmed from the President's 
Club dinner in Houston April 28 and had 
been pledged before that. 

Both Republicans and Democrats joined 
in sinking Mohole after the House debate 
last week. Originally priced at $5 to $15 
million, the project for digging into the 
earth's crust is now expected to cost more 
than $127 million before drilling starts, the 
House was told. 

Rep. Joun DINGELL (D-Mich.) called it 
“Project Rathole” and charged that it was 
full of mismanagement. Brown & Root was 
awarded the contract in 1962 at a figure of 
$43.6 million, “only slightly under the high- 
est bid and almost double the lowest,“ RUMS- 
FELD said. 

Brown said he no longer owns Brown & Root 
and holds only “a little stock, that’s all” in 
the company that does. Besides, he said, 
Mohole is little more than a drop in the 
Brown & Root bucket. 

Apparently no one quarrels with Brown 
about that. Brown & Root for example is 
the “BR” of the “RMK/BRJ Combine” that 
has more than $700 million worth of military 
construction contracts in South Vietnam. 

“Contributions are necessary to the life 
of our political parties,” RUMSFELD said. But, 
he continued, “a club such as the Presi- 
dent’s Club, which assures its members of a 
direct relationship with the President and 
which receives substantial contributions at 
a time when critical decisions are being made 
in Government affecting the contributors, 
poses serious questions.” 

The longer the President lets the Club’s 
reputation as a collection of insiders stand, 
RUMSFELD adds, the more embarrassing it’s 
going to get. 


Mr. SIMPSON. Mr. President, Mat- 
thew H. McCloskey heads the big con- 
struction firm called McCloskey & Co. 
that has built a large number of Govern- 
ment-owned buildings and other struc- 
tures. McCloskey is a former treasurer 
of the Democrat National Committee and 
brags that he has been responsible for 
raising over the past 30 years almost $35 
million for the “party of his choice.” 

Several of the contracts McCloskey & 
Co. has received from the Government 
are of a questionable nature and suggest 
that the General Services Administra- 
tion has gone out of its way to favor the 
company. For example, in 1961 McClos- 
key obtained a negotiated contract—cost 
plus fixed fee without competitive bid- 
ding—for the construction of a secret 
as to function and as to cost—Govern- 
ment building in Washington. The Gen- 
eral Services Administration—GSA—ad- 
mitted that negotiated contracts are a 
“yery unusual” procedure which are per- 
mitted only unde: rare circumstances.” 
Reliable sources say that this building 
houses employees of the CIA, but, when 
the main CIA building was contracted, 
the Eisenhower administration made full 
details on construction public. McClos- 
key bid on that project but was not 
awarded any share of it. 

It is my understanding that in the 
construction industry it is common 
knowledge that McCloskey & Co. will al- 
most automatically receive the contract 
awards. Consequently, many big com- 
panies are not even bothering to bid be- 
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cause they know of the cheap, foul, po- 
litical action that will take place by Gov- 
ernment officials to see to it that the 
former Democrat national treasurer’s 
company will get the contract. Today we 
have seen a patent and overt example 
of a corrupt government. There can be 
no excuse for the General Services Ad- 
ministration’s handling of the bids for 
the Philadelphia Mint. 

I was surprised to learn that the Gen- 
eral Services Administration would 
award such a substantial contract to a 
company which has such a bad reputa- 
tion. Presently, according to the De- 
partment of Justice, McCloskey & Co., 
are being sued by the U.S. Government 
for approximately $5 million. The De- 
partment of Justice contends that after 
a thorough examination of the Boston 
VA hospital, it was determined that there 
were so many unauthorized departures 
from the contract plans and specifica- 
tions by McCloskey and failures by the 
architect-engineer properly to inspect 
and supervise McCloskey’s contract per- 
formance that local repairs were not suf- 
ficient; and that it was necessary to re- 
move and replace the brick outer wall 
and windows and to construct a new 
frame to support the new outer wall. 
The cause of the failure described was 
the negligence of McCloskey & Co. in the 
performance of the construction con- 
tract. The Government has been dam- 
aN in the approximate sum of $5 mil- 

on. 

On one hand, our Government is suing 
this company for $5 million because of 
its negligence and poor construction of a 
Government building. On the other 
hand, it is improperly, in my opinion, en- 
tering into new contracts for the con- 
struction of a $12 million building in 
Philadelphia. No reasonable man would 
enter into a contract of this nature after 
he had been damaged so severely and 
extensively because of his dealings with 
McCloskey. 

I am appalled by the evidence that has 
been compiled in the McCloskey case and 
would hope that honest men in our Gov- 
ernment would rise above the political 
pressures of the White House and see to 
it that the law was obeyed in issuing 
contracts. I thank the Senator from 
Delaware for his diligence and his deter- 
mination in this matter. 


NATIONAL DRUM CORPS WEEK 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, in rec- 
ognition of National Drum Corps Week, 
August 20-27, I am proud to salute our 
American youth for their participation 
in this pageantry of patriotism. Our 
drum corps are symphonic symbols— 
symbols that stimulate all of us to have 
a deeper understanding and a greater 
appreciation of our history and our her- 
itage. Not only this spirit in sound 
stands for our history, our Government, 
our institutions, and our homes but also 
it represents our courage, our hopes and 
our visions. 

By our support of the ideals for which 
they march, we as Americans put mean- 
ing into their sounds. Not with words 
as the sound of a tinkling cymbal, but 
with hearts swelled with gratitude for 
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our inheritance of liberty, and with a 
steadfast determination to pass on to 
our children a glorious Government un- 
dimmed by selfish act or narrow think- 
ing 


I encourage everyone to participate in 
the observance of National Drum Corps 
Week and to lend support to local drum 
and bugle corps activities. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
this week is National Drum Corps Week 
and I am glad to join with my colleagues 
in paying tribute to the many young 
people who participate in drum and 
bugle corps activities as well as to their 
advisers and instructors who contribute 
significantly to the excellent results these 
young people achieve. 

My own State of Massachusetts is the 
home of more than 300 drum and bugle 
corps and we are proud of their contri- 
butions to parades and events throughout 
our State. We are proud, too, of the fine 
way in which they represent our State 
at national events. This year Lynn, 
Mass., was selected as the site of the 
world open championships. On Satur- 
day the finest performing units in the 
country participated in this champion- 
ship competition in Lynn and all reports 
indicate the event was an outstanding 
success. 

As one who on many occasions has en- 
joyed watching well-trained drum and 
bugle corps in action, I am glad to have 
this opportunity to tell these groups to 
keep up the good work. Not only do they 
gain a great deal from the experience of 
participating in the corps but their com- 
munity benefits also. 


VIETNAM POLICY—STATEMENT OF 
EDWARD W. BROOKE, ATTORNEY 
GENERAL OF MASSACHUSETTS 


Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
this weekend Edward W. Brooke, the at- 
torney general of Massachusetts, released 
a statement concerning our problems in 
Vietnam which I think my colleagues will 
find of interest. It is a thoughtful ex- 
pression of his views and reflects a care- 
ful study of our policies in southeast Asia. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Recorp the statement of 
Edward W. Brooke. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorp, as follows: 

“CREATING A CLIMATE FOR NEGOTIATION’’—A 
VIETNAM POLICY STATEMENT 
(By Edward W. Brooke, attorney general of 
the Commonwealth of Massachusetts) 

Day by day, the stakes in Vietnam. are 
growing higher and the risks more grave, It 
is therefore essential that we re-assess the 
total situation and evaluate the alternatives 
before us. 

Our foreign policy appears to be drifting 
into a difficult and intractable position. Our 
goals in Vietnam are still unclear, Our de- 
cisions suggest the absence of a compre- 
hensive, long-range policy objective. We 
appear to be taking piecemeal, spasmodic 
actions On a day-to-day basis, under the ap- 
parent assumption that military require- 
ments leave us no alternative but steady 
escalation. 

Recent reports of a projected American 
troop commitment or 750,000 men in Viet- 
nam over a period of five years have been 
widely discussed in the press. These reports 
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disclaimed by the President and Secretary of 
Defense, nonetheless raise serious questions 
regarding the “credibility” of the repeated as- 
surances by the Administration that the war 
is going well and that we are achieving our 
objectives. The Administration appears to 
be less than candid in dispelling reports of 
a quick end to hostilities. 

THREE ALTERNATIVES FOR AMERICAN POLICY 

As a concerned American and as the Re- 
publican candidate for the United States 
Senate from Massachusetts, I have spoken be- 
fore, at some length, on our policy and 
strategy in Vietnam. I have urged a policy 
that offers hope for a third alternative to 
the courses of “withdrawal” or “escalation.” 

The simple answers of “withdrawal” or 
“escalation” are unacceptable political 
choices. Neither is actually a political pol- 
icy at all, but only an avoidance of real 
solutions. 

A policy of withdrawal would be a denial 
of the commitment that we have made, pub- 
licly and insistently, to the people of South 
Vietnam. It would be an outright surrender 
in the test of strength that we have already 
joined to stop the spread of Communist re- 
gimes by force or terror. It would involve 
not merely a loss of American “prestige,” but, 
more fundamentally, it would call into ques- 
tion before the world the seriousness of our 
purpose and the consistency of our policy. 

On the other hand, escalation by itself 
can be a blind, limitless policy that feeds 
on itself. It can be a policy with no pur- 
pose, a military operation in which we grad- 
ually relinquish the ability to keep our ac- 
tions in line with our interests. The in- 
evitable result of escalation is to broaden 
the issues involved and, consequently, to 
make the prospect of settlement more and 
more unlikely. Escalation is a poor substitute 
of motion for direction, at a price that in- 
volves tremendous risks to ourselves and to 
the whole world. 

I believe that a third course is still 
sible—a course that has as its ultimate ob- 
jective a negotiated political settlement in 
Vietnam in accord with the interests of the 
Vietnamese people and the United States. 

I re-affirm my belief that it is not our 
purpose nor is it in our interest to occupy 
and run Vietnam. We must recognize the 
limits upon our role and upon our respon- 
sibility. Our policy must be designed to 
support the South Vietnamese people in 
their determination of their own future. We 
have committed forces to protect that choice 
and to see that the South Vietnamese are 
guaranteed the means to make their deci- 
sions effective. 

Accordingly I have urged: (1) that we do 
everything possible to encourage the devel- 
opment of viable national institu 
litical, economic, and social—in South Viet- 
nam, and (2) that we adopt a military strat- 
egy which is both militarily and politically 
sound over the long period during which we 
hope to see essential political change in 
South Vietnam. These I still believe are 
essential requirements for a successful reso- 
lution of the war. 

I have stressed the importance of elections 
to establish a clearly legitimate government 
in Saigon. For the most part, progress since 
then toward such elections has been en- 
couraging. Current arrangements call for a 
national election in South Vietnam on Sep- 
tember lith. The electorate will choose 
delegates to a constituent Assembly which, 
in turn, will be responsible for drafting a 
national constitution. While the election 
will take place under conditions that are less 
than fully democratic, we must recognize the 
serious problems involved in holding any 
election in a war-torn country whose people 
have had no real experience with democracy. 

Whlle the September election may be less 
than hoped for as an open test of popular 
sentiment, it should be an important first 
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step toward the institution of a truly repre- 
sentative and responsive regime. 


BUILDING A CLIMATE FOR NEGOTIATIONS 


Beyond our support for the current elec- 
tions, and the American military commit- 
ment to defend the South Vietnamese from 
aggression, our ultimate goal should remain 
a negotiated political settlement of the war. 
The President has repeatedly affirmed that 
negotiation is the highest priority of our 
policy, and he has held out a sincere and un- 
conditional offer to sit down at the con- 
ference table at any time. But this has not 
been enough. 

The challenge to American policy now is to 
create the political and military conditions 
that will stabilize a climate for negotiations. 

Our political actions must be designed to 
limit the issues at stake in the conflict to 
those which can be successfully handled at 
the conference table. We must help to build 
the capacity and self-confidence of Vietna- 
mese political forces to deal with them. 

Our military actions should be aimed at 
maintaining our posture in South Vietnam 
and our potential position of strength at the 
bargaining table. We should avoid further 
escalation that will raise the stakes on our 
part and bring new and more difficult issues 
into the conflict. 

The Administration’s “two-sided” policy 
has held out escalation as the fastest road 
to negotiation. The evidence to date, how- 
ever, does not support this assumption. The 
offer of negotiations combined with decisions 
to raise the level of hostilities is not a realis- 
tic policy for Vietnam—whatever its success 
has been in winning domestic support in the 
United States. 

We can and we must do more to build a 
climate for negotiations before the course of 
the war is completely out of control. I feel 
that we are dangerously close to that point 
now. 

Specifically I suggest a seven point pro- 
gram for American initiative to increase the 
prospects for a political solution to the Viet- 
namese War. These proposals are neither 
exhaustive nor sufficient in themselves to 
achieve this objective. But taken together 
they could give our policy an important 
new emphasis, 

1. We should give priority attention to 
political development and reform in South 
Vietnam, 

The political institutions of South Viet- 
nam must be capable of handling a nego- 
tiated settlement. Moreover, they must be 
capable of maintaining authority and legit- 
imacy in time of peace. The current polit- 
ical leadership of South Vietnam represents 
a temporary military rule ble only 
under the strained conditions of war. I 
urge that we make every effort to encourage 
a political leadership based on broad popu- 
lar consent. I have already indicated that 
we must support the integrity of the Con- 
stituent Assembly elections in September. 
Further efforts should be made to obtain 
international monitors at the polls—per- 
haps from an expansion of the present In- 
ternational Control Commission or from 
Vietnam’s neighboring Asian states, acting 
under United Nations auspices. 

Once the elections have been held, we 
should give further strong support to the 
Assembly in writing a workable constitution 
and in passing authority into the hands of 
a legislative assembly and a duly elected 
government. Future elections should be 
open to all shades of political opinion in 
South Vietnam. But we should avoid efforts 
to control the internal politics of South 
Vietnam or to place American influence be- 
hind any one candidate or the leader. 

2. In line with this same goal of national 
stability we should extend and intensify our 
programs of social and economic reform in 
South Vietnam. F 
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I wish to express my support for the pro- 
gram of rural reconstruction and pacifica- 
tion in Vietnamese villages, and I urge that 
the program be expanded to cover as much 
of the Vietnamese countryside as under con- 
trol of Saigon. I further urge an ion 
of our economic and technical aid to South 
Vietnam, as well as the assistance of our 
political experts for the organization of 
modern government services. 

3. We should state clearly and firmly our 
intention not to expand the war by the 
commitment of American ground forces to 
North Vietnam, 

We should reject Premier Ky's apparent 
inclination to carry the ground war north- 
ward—and our rejection should be both 
public and unambiguous. Secetary of State 
Rusk has made this situation serious by his 
refusal, at a recent press conference, to rule 
out the possibility of future American 
ground involvement in the North. Such an 
escalation of the war would be extremely 
costly in terms of American lives and re- 
sources, It would place the conflict in Viet- 
nam far beyond any hope of negotiated 
settlement. I urge, therefore, that the Ad- 
ministration act swiftly to rule out any such 
eventuality. 

4. The International Control Commission 
should be expanded to provide effective con- 
trol of the “demilitarized” zone, instituted 
by the Geneva Conference to separate the 
two Vietnams. 

Military activity has recently been ex- 
tended into the demilitarized zone in re- 
sponse to the illegal presence of North Viet- 
namese troops and installations. I fully 
support the request made by the Adminis- 
tration to members of the International 
Control Commission that fully guaranteed 
international controls be set up to preserve 
the neutrality of the demilitarized zone. 

5. We should state definitely our intention 
not to extend the war to neighboring Cam- 
bodia. 

We should respect the sovereignty and ter- 
ritorial integrity of Cambodia by a careful 
deployment and use of American forces along 
its common borders with Vietnam. Yester- 
day, in reversal of its previous position, the 
United States conceded that its air units 
may haye bombed a Cambodian village. If 
this is true, the Administration should offer 
reparations to the Cambodian people and 
should take steps to ensure against any fur- 
ther military action against Cambodia. 

There are some signs of an improvement of 
American relations with Cambodia. We 
should act to preserve Prince Sihanouk's in- 
fluence as a possible mediator in future ne- 
gotiations. His position and prestige can 
serve as a valuable stabilizing force in South- 
east Asia. 

6. I urge that the Administration specify 
the limitations of our air action against 
North Vietnam and in the South and that 
these limitations be strictly respected. 

Specifically, we must ensure against the 
bombing of the civilian populations of North 
and South Vietnam. I am concerned about 
the reported plans to expand the war into 
the Mekong delta area at the risk of indis- 
criminate bombing of the civilian population. 

Furthermore we must avoid an escalation 
of the air war that might trigger direct Chi- 
nese or Russian entry into the conflict. 
Careful limitation of bombing along the 
Chinese border with North Vietnam is essen- 
tial. Specifically, bombing should be limited 
to strategic military targets. 

7. Finally, while stressing political develop- 
ment in South Vietnam and the prudent and 
restrained use of our military power to sup- 
port our political objectives, we should 
actively seek and encourage new forums jor 
political discussion and negotiation. 

Once we have stabilized the political and 
military situation, by the patient, con- 
sistent application of the political-military 
policy I have urged, a framework for negotia- 
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tions may begin to emerge. In the meantime 
we should give full assistance to the search 
for a political settlement. 

The proposal for an Asian-sponsored peace 
conference on Vietnam, as suggested by For- 
eign Minister Thanat Khoman of Thailand, 
deserves our strong support. As an alterna- 
tive to the reconvening of the 1954 Geneva 
Conference, an all-Asia conference would 
underline the responsibility of the Asians 
themselves to guarantee their own peace. It 
would also help to limit the issues involved 
in a settlement to those that immediately 
concern the security of Southeast Asia. The 
“old” issues of the Geneva Conference and 
the global interests of the major powers 
would not be as likely to impinge upon 
the settlement. 

The coming challenges to our policy in 
Vietnam—whether they be on the battlefield, 
in the streets, at the ballot box, or around 
the conference table—will require a princi- 
pled purpose and wisdom seldom demanded 
of any great power. If we allow events to 
overwhelm purposes, expediency to replace 
policy, or emotion to eclipse reason, we shall 
have failed the test of history. That test of 
our leadership is still open—as men every- 
where watch to see which course the Amer- 
ican government and the American people 
will take. 


DO-IT-YOURSELF SECURITY 


Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Mr. Presi- 
dent, last Wednesday, August 17, 1966, 
in the Times-Democrat of Davenport, 
Iowa, one of the leading daily newspapers 
in Iowa, there appeared an editorial en- 
titled, “Do-It-Yourself Security.” The 
editorial deals with the retirement of the 
self-employed. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Record the 
vigorous editorial of the Times-Demo- 
crat. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the REC- 
ORD, as follows: 

Do-Ir- YOURSELF SECURITY 

While many bills pending in Congress 
would curb or stifle private initiative, some 
seek to encourage individual industry and 
thrift. 

One such bill is H.R. 10, which passed the 
House 291-0, and has to do with some changes 
in the Self-Employed Individuals Tax Re- 
tirement Act of 1962. It is pending in the 
Senate where Treasury Department opposi- 
tion has kept it bottled up in committee. 
The Davenport Chamber of Commerce re- 
cently passed resolutions favoring the bill 
which has also the support of the US. 
Chamber. 

Many are probably not familiar with the 
1962 statute, which allows a self-employed 
person such as a farmer, professional man, or 
owner-operator of a small business to save 
money for his own retirement. 

This is accomplished by permitting him to 
deduct 5 per cent of his income, up to a 
maximum of $1,250, when filing his tax 
return, providing he is putting twice the 
amount he deducts into a bona fide retire- 
ment plan. 

Apparently few are acquainted with the 
law, since the Treasury Department reports 
that in 1964 only about one-half of one per 
cent of eligible taxpayers took advantage of 
the opportunity. 

The new bill H.R. 10 would make this idea 
of do-it-yourself pension planning more at- 
tractive. It would allow all self-employed 
individuals to deduct not just half, but all, 
contributions to their own retirement plans 
up to 10 per cent, or a maximum of $2,500 
a year, 
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This would benefit others besides the self- 
employed individuals. For the law requires 
the individual operator to set up also a pri- 
vate pension plan for his permanent em- 
ployes. The law’s present provisions are more 
favorable to employes than to the self-em- 
ployed individual. 

The bill would appear to have merit. In 
all corporate enterprises, large or small, em- 
ployer contributions to employe retirement 
funds are deductible. The same should ap- 
ply to the little fellow who has an unincor- 
porated business. 

It would seem wise for the government to 
take action encouraging a citizen to make 
private financial provisions for his later years, 
rather than discouraging it. 


THE POLITICAL ATMOSPHERE IN 
THE UNITED STATES 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, in 
response to questions from newspaper- 
men, I said last week that the Russians, 
the Communist Chinese, and the North 
Vietnamese would all greviously deceive 
themselves if they underestimated the 
militant spirit which is abroad today in 
the United States. 

This seemed to me then—and it seems 
to me no- a perfectly obvious comment 
upon the political atmosphere in the 
United States. Anyone who is at all con- 
versant with American polities must 
recognize it. 

But from this, it does not follow that 
my own views have changed. I believe 
now, as I did last week and last month, 
that the United States is dangerously 
overcommitted in Asia, and that its pres- 
ent policies are likely to lead to a larger 
and more dangerous war. I also believe 
now, as I did last week and last month, 
that a clear majority of Congress sup- 
ports the President in his war policy— 
indeed many seem to be more determined 
than he is to escalate the conflict. 

What I said was that the “Congress is 
more warlike than the President.” This 
should be apparent to anyone, the most 
recent piece of evidence being the action 
of the Senate, following that of the 
House, in appropriating more money than 
the President asked for the Department 


of Defense. 

this fact does not mean I 
approve it, or that I have changed the 
views I expressed previously. 

Although the Congress is more warlike 
than the President, it may well also be 
more warlike than the country. This 
remains to be seen, I regret and deplore 
the fact that both local newspapers in 
their eagerness to please the adminis- 
tration have grossly distorted my simple 
statement. 

I continue to hope that ways may be 
found to bring the war to the conference 
table before it gets out of hand. But the 
longer negotiations are delayed, the more 
likely it is that they will become politi- 
cally impossible. 


THE PARALLEL BETWEEN VIETNAM 
AND IRELAND 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, 
there is a fascinating parallel between 
Vietnam and Ireland, as I discovered in 
reading a review of three books of Irish 
history. The British, for a very long 
period shot, jailed, and starved literally 
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millions of Irish without putting out the 
flame of revolution. But once independ- 
ence was given Ireland, the reviewer 
states, “the most successfully revolu- 
tionary country in Europe, and now the 
most conservative,” was the result. 

Revolution and its excesses can only 
be tamed by granting its nationalistic 
demands, concludes this very interesting 
review. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Recorp the 
review by A. J. P. Taylor, entitled “A Very 
Special Case,” which appeared in the 
New York Review of Books, July 28, 1966. 

There being no objection, the review 
was ordered to be printed in the Rec- 
ORD, as follows: 


A Very SPECIAL CASE 
(By A. J. P. Taylor) 


There is nothing commoner in history than 
oppression—of one class by another, of one 
religion by another, of one people by an- 
other. Even in this dismal record Ireland is 
a very special case. Nowhere did oppression 
go on longer, and nowhere was it so com- 
pact of all three characters, class, religion, 
and nationality, Ireland is a special case in 
another way. Nowhere, except in one cor- 
ner, has liberation been more complete, and 
even the remaining grievance of the Order 
is losing its harshness. The nations of east- 
ern Europe also liberated themselves after op- 
pressions of varying durations, but only to 
fall under the domination of Soviet Russia. 
The Irish are truly their own masters. Noth- 
ing remains of the old tyranny except burnt- 
out barracks and ruined mansions. Odder 
still, the Irish, after a trlumphantly success- 
ful revolution, have settled down into a 
prosaically conservative existence. Their 
bright boys complain that life is dull. Few 
would really have it otherwise. 

The strangeness is not all on one side. 
The oppressors were also a very special case. 
This was not a story of despotic tyrants— 
Sultans, Tsars, or Kaisers. It was not even 
the story of a race usually brutal and ruth- 
less, as, say, the Prussians have been, Quite 
the contrary. The English have been re- 
nowned throughout modern history as cham- 
pions of liberty. Yet the more advanced and 
enlightened a British statesman was, the 
worse he behaved in Ireland. Oliver Crom- 
well cut off the king’s head and defended 
religious freedom; he was responsible for the 
massacres at Drogheda and Wexford. Wil- 
liam of Orange, The Liberator, led the Glori- 
ous Revolution; he was responsible, whether 
he liked it or not, for the broken treaty of 
Limerick. Lord John Russell promoted the 
Great Reform Bill; he was responsible for 
mass starvation during the Famine, Joseph 
Chamberlain, the great nineteenth-century 
radical, defeated Home Rule; Lloyd George, 
the great twentieth-century radical, 
launched the Black and Tans. Only Glad- 
stone among British statesmen, had a spot- 
less record, and his vision matured late in 
life. Otherwise an Englishman can only 
bow his head in shame. And now it is all 
over. The history of Ireland can be written 
in detachment, all passion spent, as though 
the oppression ended centuries ago. There is 
no resentment, no repetition of fradulent 
legends, and it is often difficult to tell 
whether the writer is a Republican, a Union- 
ist, or even an Englishman. 

The three books reviewed here are all ex- 
amples of this historical impartiality. 
Taken together, they give a full and 
rounded picture of what is, fortunately, no 
longer “the Irish Question.” Mr. Beckett 
was born in Belfast and is now a professor 
there. No one would guess this from his 
book, which is the best general history of 
modern Ireland. It is uniformly fair to 
every party from the Fenians to the Ulster 
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covenanters. The Curragh mutiny and the 
Easter rising are presented in the same even 
tones. O'Donovan Rossa and Sir Edward 
Carson would have been alike surprised at 
the charity extended to them. Mr. Beckett 
emphasizes the injustices which the Roman 
Catholics suffered at the hands of the Prot- 
estant minority. He is less insistent on ap- 
prehensions the other way round and has, I 
suspect, a private belief that Protestants and 
Roman Catholics could get along very well 
in the same community. At any rate, this 
book by a citizen of Belfast asserts, in title, 
spirit, and treatment, the existence of 
a united Ireland. Nor does this refiect a 
spirit peculiar to Belfast. Mr. Coogan, son 
of a prominent Sinn Feiner, is equally dis- 
passionate. He is interested in practical 
achievements, not in ancient feuds. Though 
he covers competently the shifting patterns 
of political change, his main concern is with 
the state of Ireland now and with what will 
come next. Perhaps the most remarkable 
part of Mr. Coogan’s book is his discussion 
of religious issues and the interviews which 
he records with leaders of the different de- 
nominations, The Protestant spokesmen 
seem the most confidently Irish, and the 
Roman Catholics, though adroit, are clearly 
on the defensive. Mr. Coogan even man- 
aged to interview the prime minister of 
Northern Ireland in a friendly, sympathetic 
way, though admittedly not quite conceal- 
ing his surprise that such a strange creature 
should exist. 

Professor Mansergh’s book, the work of a 
Cambridge professor, is perhaps the most 
historical of the three, It is concerned to 
explain, not to narrate. Professor Mansergh 
describes the approach of important nine- 
teenth-century figures to the Irish question, 
and his presentation of the Continental view 
is particularly rewarding. He analyzes the 
development of Gladstone’s ideas and shows 
how Ulster was elevated, rather artifically, 
into an obstacle against Irish emancipation. 
His book also contains regrets: regrets for 
British follies and misunderstandings, regret 
especially at the lost chance for Dominion 
status, a subject on which Professor Man- 
sergh is an authority. Altogether it is a 
blessed relief that at least one subject in the 
world can be treated in purely historical 
fashion, without provoking political prej- 
udice and abuse. 

Ireland remains difficult even as a histori- 
cal subject. Everything about it seems so 
clear now and was so obscure once. The 
Irish are a nation. They have long wanted 
their national freedom. Once they obtained 
it, they became a contented, conservative, 
and happy people. Why did it take so long 
to arrive at this simple solution? Why in 
particular did so many excellent judges 
insist that the problem was excessively com- 
plicated and that, whatever the answer, na- 
tional freedom was not the right one? Of 
course there is no great puzzle in earlier 
times. Throughout the ages, almost until 
the beginning of the nineteenth century, op- 
pressors were not ashamed of their wicked- 
ness or at the existence of discontent. No 
doubt humble Anglo-Saxons were discon- 
tented after the Norman conquest. This 
only made the barons fiercer and more 
brutal. The old-style answer to discontent 
and, still more, to political or religious sep- 
aratism, was extermination. This was what 
the English hoped to achieve in Ireland in 
the seventeenth century, Just as the British 
in America (now absurdly called “Ameri- 
cans”) did with the Red Indians. Cromwell 
did not imagine that he was being cruel 
when he massacred Roman Catholics. He 
thought that for the sake of Ireland, and 
even for their own, they were better dead. 
Even the cautious, civilized Whigs who im- 
ported William III supposed, maybe rightly, 
that they were in imminent danger of ex- 
termination by Louis XIV and used similar 
measures in order to secure Ireland. After 
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all, my predecessors as Fellows of Magdalen 
College were expelled by James II simply be- 
cause they held out against his Roman 
Catholic illegalities; and I suppose that in 
their place I should have been eager to ex- 
clude Roman Catholics from public life. 

The Irish problem emerged when men 
began to think that discontent was a re- 
proach to those in power and something 
which ought to be remedied. These feel- 
ings originated with humanitarianism and 
with the doctrines of the French revolu- 
tion. The Union with Great Britain in 
1801 was meant to be an alleviating meas- 
ure, for it was taken as preliminary (which 
did not come off) to Roman Catholic eman- 
cipation. Actually, the Union was Ireland’s 
greatest misfortune in modern times. [If 
the Protestant parliament in Dublin had 
survived a few years longer, it would surely 
have been reformed and become a genuinely 
Irish body without all the turmoil of revo- 
lutionary violence. As it was, Irish policy 
throughout the nineteenth century had to 
be made at Westminster and by British 
statesmen. They were nearly all men of good 
will. They nearly all recognized that some- 
thing ought to be done for Ireland. But, in 
the perverse high-minded fashion of the 
age, they did not conclude that what should 
be done for Ireland should be what the 
Trish wanted. On the contrary, in Ireland, 
as in most other spheres, Victorian states- 
men imagined that they knew what was good 
for people better than the people did them- 
selves. 

The Irish wished to govern themselves 
in their own national state, as was asserted 
by every Irish leader from O’Connell to De 
Valera. British statesmen other than Glad- 
stone consistently refused to meet this wish, 
and historians usually imply that they did 
so for selfish British reasons—the mainte- 
nance of the great landed estates or of the 
Protestant church, military security, or the 
separate character of Ulster. British poli- 
ticians certainly used these arguments, but 
I think they did so mainly because they 
genuinely believed that Irish independence 
was not in the interest of Ireland herself. 
They “invented” the obstacle of Ulster for 
this reason, though, once invented, the ob- 
stacle became real enough. Professor Man- 
sergh shows that the lack of faith in national 
freedom was not peculiar to the British. 
Cavour did not think it the right solution 
for Ireland, despite his work in unifying 
Italy. Even Mazzini was doubtful. So, one 
may add, were many Irishmen, and not en- 
tirely without cause. The Irish were truly 
in a muddle after centuries of oppression. 
They were not really sure that they could 
rule themselves entirely alone. They were 
not even sure that they were a true nation- 
ality. The enthusiasts of the Gaelic League 
who proposed to revive the Irish language at 
the end of the nineteenth century implied, 
by so doing, that the Irish would not be a 
distinct nationality unless they had their 
own language. Events have proved them 
wrong. Irish has not been restored as a liv- 
ing language. Yet few would now dispute 
that the Irish are a nation. 

The nineteenth century is a long record 
of giving the Irish what they ought to want 
and of repeated disappointment when they 
were not satisfied with it. The behavior of 
the British government during the Famine 
is the most wrong-headed example. British 
policy was excessively wicked. It could have 
saved a million Irish people from death by 
starvation and refused to do so. But it 
claimed to be acting for the most enlightened 
reasons. The Irish ought to have wanted to 
become an advanced industrial country like 
Great Britain, and they could not do this 
so long as Ireland remained predominantly 
agrarian. “Economic law” would be her sal- 
vation. Even Gladstone tried many evasions 
before he arrive at Home Rule—disestablish- 
ment of the Protestant church, security of 
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tenure for the peasants, better education, 
more railways. Home Rule was something 
of an evasion, perhaps encouraged by Parnell 
himself—a belief, as well as a hope, that the 
Irish did not really want full national inde- 
pendence. At the very end, when peace was 
made, some of those who supported the treaty 
did so because they held that nothing better 
could be attained. But some, including 
Griffith, supported it because attentuated 
union with Great Britain, in the form of 
Dominion status, was what they genuinely 
wanted. 

There was a further difficulty in the way 
of Irish independence. During the course of 
the nineteenth century it came increasingly 
to be believed that any revolution must be 
social, indeed Socialist, in character. Marx- 
ists and Communist claimed to be the only 
serious revolutionaries. Ireland was about 
the last place in Europe suited for a Com- 
munist revolution. Hence it seemed to fol- 
low that the Irish did not really want a 
revolution after all. There were attempts to 
evade or to ignore this difficulty. Marx him- 
self took the view that the British working 
class were corrupted, that is non-Marxist, 
because they cooperated in the oppression 
of Ireland. An Irish revolution would there- 
fore free the British workers also. In fact, 
nothing of the kind happened. The break 
with Ireland removed a radical, if not a 
revolutionary, element from British politics, 
and one reason for the persistent docility of 
the British working-class movement in the 
last forty years has been the lack of Irish- 
men to stir it up. James Connolly carried 
the evasion further when he founded the 
Trish Citizen Army and so imagined that he 
would capture the national movement for 
socialist policies. In the event, he was cap- 
tured—tliterally—by the national revolution- 
aries and gave his life solely for national 
freedom, The conclusion seems inescapable. 
The desire for national independence has 
been the strongest cause of revolutionary 
activity in modern times; social discontent 
is trivial in comparison. Ireland demon- 
strates this truth; the most successfully revo- 
lutionary country in Europe, and now the 
most conservative. 

Perhaps this is not the end of the story. 
Northern Ireland is becoming more Irish in 
spirit, maybe even in economic ties. Ulster 
separatism may soon appear the curiosity of 
a short historical period. Is Irish separatism 
becoming a historical curiosity also? In a 
few years’ time, there will be Free Trade be- 
tween Ireland and the United Kingdom. 
More than this, Ireland is losing her separate 
character. The native language never got off 
the ground. Many Irishmen earn their living 
in Great Britain, and Ireland is becoming a 
favorite holiday resort for English ‘people, in- 
distinguishable from Cornwall or North 
Wales. For years past moderate leaders in 
Dublin have been saying that once the Border 
with Northern Ireland disappeared Ireland 
would again become a Dominion. This is 
more likely to happen in practice than in 
theory: We are convinced now that national 
independence was the right and only answer 
to the Irish question, It may be only a pass- 
ing phase. Fifty years on, those who insisted 
that the Irish ought to want something else 
may be vindicated. However, it is difficult 
enough to make sense of the past, and the 
future must look after itself. 


THE BEHAVIOR OF POWERFUL 
NATIONS 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, even 
though it is generally believed that great 
and powerful nations do not learn from 
the experience of other nations, since 
powerful nations always believe they 
have divine guidance, nevertheless, it is 
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interesting to observe how other powerful 

nations have behaved. 

In the New York Times Review of 
Books, Richard Lowenthal reviews “Rus- 
sia and Germany: A Century of Conflict,” 
by Walter Laqueur. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Record the 
review which was written by Richard 
Lowenthal. 

There being no objection, the review 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Tue Roots or HELL—“RUSSIA AND GERMANY: 
A CENTURY OF CONFLICT,” BY WALTER 
LAQUEUR 

(Reviewed by Richard Lowenthal) 


There can be no doubt that the map of 
Europe and the constellation of world powers 
would be utterly different today but for Hit- 
ler’s decision to attack Russia. Without it, 
Russian troops would not now stand on the 
Elbe; large parts of Europe would not have 
fallen under Soviet domination; Germany 
would not be divided. It is not even certain 
that Hitler would have been defeated at all; 
conceivably, he might have succeeded in in- 
vading Britain before the United States en- 
tered the war, and might have retained con- 
trol of the main part of the continent. Yet 
no strategic necessity, no insoluble diplo- 
matic conflict forced the victorious Fuehrer 
to follow Napoleon’s road to Russia and 
catastrophe. Apart from his sneaking re- 
spect for Britain and his reluctance to face 
the dangers of a cross-channel invasion, his 
crucial motives were his belief in the in- 
herent weakness as well as the ultimately 
irreconcilable hostility of the Bolshevik 
regime, and his vision of a leaderless Russia 
as the natural field for German colonial rule, 
the natural long-term basis for German world 


If Hitler was driven to his own destruction 
by ideological blindness, Stalin, his successful 
antagonist, had shown hardly more per- 
spicacity. His stubborn refusal to recognize 
Nazism as an independent force and a great 
potential danger to the Soviet Union before 
1934—to see Hitler’s movement as more than 
an exchangeable tool of the German monop- 
oly capitalists, and to take seriously its 
widely publicized anti-Russian program—had 
been one of the contributory causes of Hit- 
ler’s rise to power. Stalin’s inability to 
imagine that Hitler would gratuitously at- 
tack the Soviet Union when he could have 
forced it to yield important concessions 
without war led the infallible Vozhd in 1941 
to dismiss the mounting evidence of Hitler's 
military preparations in the East as a mere 
prelude to diplomatic blackmail, and to re- 
fuse to be “provoked” into putting Soviet 
defenses in a state of readiness. He won in 
the end, thanks in part to allies he had 
persistently distrusted, after helping to bring 
untold devastation and suffering to his coun- 
try—first by underestimating Russia’s most 
dangerous enemy, and then by mistaking 
him for a realistic and calculable (and in that 
sense reliable) partner in the diplomatic 
game. 

The attack of 1941, and its consequences 
that are still with us, thus cannot be under- 
stood without looking for the roots of the 
mistaken and indeed absurd ideas that Nazis 
and Bolsheviks, and more particularly Hitler 
and Stalin, entertained about each other in 
the teeth of all evidence. It is around this 
central theme that Walter Laqueur, Director 
of the London Institute for Advanced Studies 
in Contemporary History (into which he has 
transformed the Wiener Library) has written 
a fascinating and highly useful, if somewhat 
uneven, book, According to the Preface, the 
book had been intended to deal with the even 
wider subject of “what Russians and Ger- 
mans have thought about each other in this 
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century,” and the opening chapters do in- 
deed offer many illuminating glimpses into 
the earlier history of mutual admiration and 
contempt, mutual influence, misunder- 
standing, and hostility between these two 
nations. But the upshot of these earlier 
developments is necessarily inconclusive, 
For even if the element of hostility may be 
said to have gradually increased before the 
First World War, owing chiefly to the growth 
of a modern upper class in Russia and the 
corresponding loss of influence by the Ger- 
man Balts and other “Russian Germans,” 
nevertheless in the Twenties the open and 
secret cooperation between the Soviet govern- 
ment and the Weimar Republic was widely 
approved in Germany and followed with great 
hopes in Russia, 

It is, then, not Russian and German ideas 
about each other in general, but Nazi and 
Bolshevik ideas that are relevant to the turn- 
ing point of 1941, It is in this field that Mr. 
Laqueur’s painstaking and imaginative study 
of often recondite sources—from the publica- 
tions of the Russian extreme Right both un- 
der the Tsar and later in exile to the early 
writings of Hitler’s Baltic “mentors,” and 
from Soyiet doctrinaire discussions about the 
nature of “Fascism” to captured German 
police reports about the German Commu- 
nists’ attitude to the rising Nazi movement— 
has produced some striking discoveries. Mr. 
Laqueur shows in detail that the “Protocols 
of the Elders of Zion,” first forged and propa- 
gated in Tsarist Russia, gained a wide Euro- 
pean audience only when used after 1917 to 
“explain” the Russian revolution as the result 
of a Jewish conspiracy, and that Rosenberg 
and other Baltic friends of Hitler literally 
copied their interpretation of Bolshevism as 
the triumph of the Jews and other lower 
races over Russia's Germanic elite from the 
Russian extremist émigrés. But in passing 
through the minds of the German Balts, 
this “theory” acquired the new conclusion 
that a state deprived of its natural elite must 
necessarily be weak and that the Russian 
Slavs, lacking a native master race, would 
have to submit to German conquerors once 
their Jewish Bolshevik oppressors had been 
overthrown. Hitler's view of Russia, Mr. 
Laqueur suggests, was formed from these 
sources at an early stage and was never sub- 
stantially revised; even the evidence of Rus- 
sia’s growing industrial and military strength, 
though freely used by Hitler in the Thirties 
in order to present himself to German and 
foreign conservatives as their protector 
against the “Red Peril,” did not shake his 
own conviction of the “fundamental” weak- 
ness of the hated regime. 

Recognition that Hitler’s view of Russia 
and Bolshevism was so closely integrated 
with the core of his world view does indeed 
offer a clue to the method underlying the 
madness of 1941; one recalls that in October 
of that year, even though stopped at the out- 
skirts of Moscow, the Fuehrer was so con- 
vinced that the campaign was all but over 
that he ordered a drastic cut in important 
branches of German arms production. But 
this view was not in the mainstream of Ger- 
man nationalist thought about Russia; as 
Mr, Laqueur reminds us, on his return from 
Landsberg fortress in 1925 Hitler had to fight 
a strong “National Bolshevik” faction in his 
own party, which saw the cooperation be- 
tween the German and Russian armies as 
reflecting a natural kinship between the 
Prussian and Russian forms of “national so- 
clalism.” That he defeated this faction 
quickly and decisively, and later easily tri- 
umphed over all rival groups holding similar 
ideas, can only partly be explained by the 
impact of his personality, The outcome sug- 
gests that those officers and intellectuals who 
reacted to the upheaval of the times by 
adopting a “national-revolutionary” outlook 
were less important for the victory of a to- 
talitarlan mass movement of the Right than 
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the far more numerous uprooted middle- 
class elements still seeking to cling for their 
self-esteem to conservative values. The myth 
of the revolutionary conspiracy appealed 
most effectively to them: It was their out- 
look that Hitler expressed, their self-destruc- 
tion that he ultimately accomplished. 

The early Soviet hopes for a swift advance 
of Communist revolution in industrial Eu- 
rope and largely centered on Germany; they 
changed even during Lenin's lifetime into a 
more realistic determination to exploit the 
conflict between defeated Germany and the 
Western powers in order to prevent an ef- 
fective capitalist encirclement of Russia. 
Henceforth, the policy makers of Weimar 
Germany were judged in Moscow not ac- 
cording to their position on the “left” or on 
the “right,” but according to the value they 
Placed on secret military cooperation with 
Russia or to their inclination to sacrifice it 
to an understanding with France, then seen 
as the most actively anti-Soviet power in 
Europe. By that token, the Reichswehr 
appeared as the most reliable, the Social 
Democrats as the most dangerous force in 
Germany. 

Stalin, with his characteristic mixture of 
doctrinaire rigidity and practical cynicism, 
formed his attitude toward the rising Nazi 
movement in this context. Doctrine con- 
vinced him that “Fascism” and “Bourgeois 
Democracy” were “only” different political 
forms of the “dictatorship of the bourgeoi- 
sie,” that Nazis and Social Democrats were 
“twins,” related as the right and left arms 
of the same ruling class, and that if the 
Nazis ever came to power, they could not 
possibly carry out a policy independent of 
the wishes of their “masters.” Preoccupation 
with French “interventionism” and with the 
danger of a Franco-German rapprochement 
explains why Soviet leaders and the Comin- 
tern saw the Social Democrats as the chief 
enemy in Germany right up to Hitler’s vic- 
tory, and why they imposed on the German 
Communists a view which prevented any 
concerned working-class action against the 
Nazi threat while there was time. Mr. La- 
queur, having patiently traced the stages 
of this policy as well as its doctrinaire jus- 
tifications, presents evidence that refutes 
conclusively the Communists’ later claim of 
having been the most consistent fighters 
against the Nazi danger from the start; but 
he finds no evidence for the opposite thesis 
according to which Stalin or the Comintern 
is alleged to have deliberately favored Hit- 
ler’s rise to power—whether from fear of a 
German revolution or in the hope that it 
would prove the prelude to it. Everything 
points to the conclusion that Stalin con- 
tributed to Hitler’s victory not knowingly, 
but precisely by his failure to understand 
that a Nazi regime was a serious possibility, 
and that it would differ substantially from 
all that had gone before. 

It was only in 1934 that Hitler's pact with 
Poland, his purge of the stormtroopers, and 
his murder of General Schleicher convinced 
Stalin both of the strength of the new regime 
and of the seriousness of its anti-Bolshevism. 
From playing Germany against the West, 
Soviet policy now turned to playing the West 
against Germany; but Mr. Laqueur reminds 
us that Soviet feelers for improved relations 
with the Third Reich were repeatedly under- 
taken long before Hitler took them up in 
1939, and that the tactical turn toward a 
united front with the democracies against 
“Fascism” was accomplished without serious 
reexamination of the esoteric doctrine about 
their “fundamental” equivalence. As a his- 
torian, he thus sees no grounds for surprise 
at the Stalin-Hitler pact, and even presents 
a fair case in favor of Stalin’s decision to 
divert the war from his threshold at the last 
moment. What strikes him as odd is that 
while Hitler's basic hostility remained quite 
unshaken by this act of expediency, Stalin 
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still failed to perceive it and hoped to the 
end he could avoid the fatal clash. 

Mr. Laqueur unfolds this record of hubris 
and folly without once raising his voice; his 
astringent understatements are calculated 
to let the ironies of history speak for them- 
selves. Not the least of his merits is the 
demonstration that the Soviet interpretation 
of Nazism has not been corrected even now: 
Stalin’s successors, who delight in smearing 
their various opponents as “new Hitlers” on 
every occasion, have not published a single 
serious study of the Nazi regime. Their gen- 
eral textbooks of contemporary politics con- 
tinue even to ignore the Nazi extermination 
of the Jews. Instead, they repeat the old 
dogmatic twaddle—including long disproved 
forgeries about the alleged financing of Hitler 
by American Jewish capitalists. 

This continued Soviet failure to reexamine 
the nature of Nazism is due in part, as Mr. 
Laqueur suggests, to the difficulty of doing 
so within the frame work of dogmatic’ Marx- 
ism, but in part also to the embarrassingly 
close parallels between the power structures 
of the Bolshevik and Nazi regimes. One of 
the questions he has left unexplored is in- 
deed to what extent the two movements 
learned from as well as misunderstood each 
other. 

Did not Hitler’s description of Bolshevik 
tyranny in some ways foreshadow the blue- 
print of his own dictatorship? There seems 
to be no clear evidence that the Fuehrer 
made an early study of the techniques of 
Communist one-party rule; but Mussolini 
certainly did so, and Hitler consciously copied 
his example after his return from the fortress. 
Stalin, in turn, may have been inspired to 
his purges, as Krivitski has suggested, by 
the example of Hitler’s device of killing vari- 
ous actual and potential opponents in June, 
1934, under the pretext that they had joined 
in a common conspiracy against him. Even 
more significant, the possibility of a legal 
road to Communist power, as first tested in 
the “popular front” strategy of the mid- 
Thirties and again in the early post-war 
years, may have occurred to Stalin under the 
impression of Hitler’s “legal” revolution. 
Again, it is instructive to recall the endless 
Nazi ravings about the role of the political 
commissars in the Red Army in connection 
with the creation of a similar institution in 
the last year of the Nazi regime, after the 
“general’s plot” had been foiled. Below the 
surface, a sense of kinship seems to have 
coexisted in both regimes with their mutual 
hatred, 

After the crucial date of 1941, Mr. Laqueur 
does not quite sustain the high standard he 
has set in the main part of his work. The 
single chapter entitled “Days of Wrath 1939- 
63” is a tour de force; it displays on the 
whole the imaginative understanding to 
which the reader has by then become ac- 
customed, but there are strange omissions 
and occasional unfounded judgments. One 
misses, for example, any mention of the 
peace feelers Stalin addressed to Hitler in 
1943, during a grave crisis in the Grand 
Alliance, or a discussion of the indications 
that the “National Committee” of captured 
German officers was at first intended as a 
serious signal to the German High Com- 
mand and only later downgraded to a mere 
propaganda device. Russia’s role in the post- 
war partition of Germany cannot really be 
treated without taking note of the Marshall 
Plan and her refusal to join in. 

Laqueur’s statement that the Russian 
leaders who considered terms for sacrificing 
the East German regime after Stalin’s death 
were a minority from the start is contrary 
to the best evidence now available. The 
Rapacki plan of 1958 was not a plan for 
“military disengagement and a neutral zone 
free from nuclear weapons,” but for a de- 
nuclearized zone in Central Europe which 
would continue to be occupied by the oppos- 
ing Russian and U.S. forces. The account 
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of West German attitudes toward Eastern 
Europe, stressing the absence of guilt feel- 
ings and indeed of any serious interest, is 
also superficial and oddly out of date. 

Yet these weaknesses are peripheral to the 
main theme of the book. The real con- 
tribution of the final chapters to that theme 
lies in the account of how, with the German 
attack, the doctrinaire prejudices of the rul- 
ing parties were superseded by a clash in- 
volving two entire nations in unprecedented 
horror and violence. “What Russians and 
Germans think about each other” has since 
come to be determined primarily by this 
experience—the Russian experience of Ger- 
man invasion and crimes, the German ex- 
perience first of Russian poverty, then of 
the same crimes and the fear of retaliation, 
and finally of the Russian counterinvasion 
and all that followed. Today, the Russian 
fear of a strong Germany rooted in these 
events is one of the causes of the persistence 
of German partition and of the presence 
of Russian forces in the heart of Europe. 
This in turn, by maintaining both political 
conflict between Germany and Russia and a 
military imbalance in Europe requiring the 
presence of American forces, is one of the 
main factors of political rigidity and military 
tension in the present world. One final irony 
is that Stalin, by taking the road of German 
partition, brought about the very alliance 
of the main part of Germany with the West 
which he had striven a quarter of a cen’ 
to prevent. The story of human folly in 
Russo-German relations, which Walter La- 
queur has told so well, is not yet at an end. 


VIETNAM: THE LESSONS OF WAR 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, 
one of the most knowledgeable writers 
about Vietnam is Jean Lacouture. To 
those who wish to have some under- 
standing of our war in Vietnam, I com- 
mend Lacouture’s article from the Re- 
view of Books entitled “Vietnam: The 
Lessons of War.” 


Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Recorp the 
article by Jean Lacouture entitled 
“Vietnam: The Lessons of War.” 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

VIETNAM: THE LESSONS OF WAR 
(By Jean Lacouture) 

“On the long thin coast of Vietnam,” 
wrote John K. Fairbank in the last issue 
of this paper, “we are sleeping in the same 
bed the French slept in even though we 
dream different dr Syd 

The dreams of course are very different 
but so are the beds and the dreamers them- 
selves. Let us compare them and see when 
the end of the night may come. 

Nothing could be more valuable for 
American leaders at the moment than a close 
examination of the disastrous errors made 
by the French in Indo-China from 1945 to 
1956. To know the faults of a friend may 
not cure one’s own, but from France’s expe- 
rience America might well learn something 
of what has gone so dreadfully wrong in 
Vietnam today. 

The French had three great dreams for 
Indo-China and each led them into a dif- 
ferent and more ugly phase of the war. At 
first, in 1946, they clung briefly to the dream 
of re-establishing their prewar empire in 
Indo-China. Indeed, for one hopeful mo- 
ment they seemed to be on the verge of a 
promising new colonial policy: General Le- 
clerc, sent out to “reconquer” the territory, 
decided instead to negotiate with the Viet- 
nam revolutionary leader, Ho Chi Minh, 
Leclerc recognized Ho’s Vietnam as a “free 
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state,” connected with France, but con- 
trolling its own diplomacy, army, and fi- 
nances. This was the first agreement made 
between a European colonial power and the 
Asian revolution—and one of the shortest- 
lived and saddest in retrospect. For within 
weeks the intrigues of colonialists in Saigon 
and Paris and extremists among the Viet- 
minh and its nationalist allies succeeded in 
scrapping it. The way was now open for 
France to plunge into full-scale colonial war. 
But it soon became clear to everybody that 
this would have been a hopeless venture, 
doomed from the start by the half-ruined 
state of France, the lack of an air force and 
navy, and the disapproval of the Russians 
and Americans. 

At this point the French conceived their 
second Indo-Chinese dream which led them 
into a second war, lasting from 1948 to 1951. 
Now they would transform their colonial 
struggle into a Civil War. Against Ho's Viet- 
minh they would set in opposition the “in- 
dependent” Emperor Bao Dai, enco 
him to cultivate his own anti-Communist 
but nationalist leadership—a policy described 
by the distinguished scholar Paul Mus as 
“nationalist counter fire.” 

Perhaps it might have succeeded if the 
nationalists had been given a chance to make 
it work. But their power and prestige and 
autonomy were always limited. While Viet- 
namese and French troops died courageously, 
Bao Dai preoccupied himself with tiger hunt- 
ing, his ministers with profiteering. The 
Vietminh methodically liquidated Bao Dai’s 
Officials, dominated the countryside, and 
organized its soldiers into divisions soon after 
the Chinese Communists arrived on the 
Northern Frontier in 1950. 

After this decisive event and the outbreak 
of the Korean War, France dreamed once 
again of transforming the nature of the war 
in Vietnam, this time into an international 
conflict with Communism. In September 
1951 General de Lattre arrived in Washing- 
ton to argue that France, faced with Viet- 
minh subversion supported by Communist 
China, now needed and deserved to have its 
risks shared. He was given both credits and 
weapons. But later, in 1954, on the eve of 
Dien Bien Phu, the French government de- 
manded far more: It requested that several 
hundred American bombers be ordered to 
attack the enemy from Manila. To these 
requests Washington finally responded that 
“Indochina does not fall without the perim- 
eter of the area vital to the defense of the 
United States.” 

We can now admire the wisdom which led 
President Eisenhower to reject both the 
agitated appeals of the French and the ad- 
vice of Admiral Radford and Vice President 
Nixon, both of whom recommended inter- 
vention. But we may well ask why a country 
not considered of “vital importance” to 
American interests in 1954 became so in 
1965. The Communist camp, after all, is no 
longer a monolithic force able to exert uni- 
fied global pressures as had been the case in 
1954. In Korea, moreover, Chinese had re- 
cently been fighting American soldiers, some- 
thing they have since refrained from doing; 
and missile strategy has meanwhile dimin- 
ished the importance of local airforce bases. 
One can only conclude that the diplomatic 
views of American leaders have hardened 
during these years. In the light of Mr. 
Rusk's performance the diplomacy of John 
Foster Dulles must be reconsidered and 
credited with an admirable flexibility. 

Thus France launched three wars in Indo- 
China and lost them all. Its allies having 
refused to provoke a brutal extension of the 
war in order to avoid a local defeat, France’s 
dream of an International anti-Communist 
“crusade” collapsed at Dien Bien Phu in the 
spring of 1954. General Giap destroyed 
France’s main combat force; the Vietminh 
controlled two-thirds of Vietnam; and nei- 
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ther Hanoi nor Saigon were protected from 
attack. 

Ho Chi Minh had offered negotiations six 
months before this debacle and had been 
ignored. Now Moscow and Peking were 
agreeable to an international détente and 
Washington seemed prepared to accept the 
consequences of its failure to intervene. 
Thus at the Geneva conference table in 1954 
the Western powers benefited from a certain 
complicity on the part of Molotov and Chou 
En-lai: The West succeeded in wresting from 
the victors half the territory and the larger 
part of the material wealth of Vietnam. Ho 
agreed to fall back to the north in exchange 
for a promise that elections preparing the 
way for unification would be held in 1956— 
elections that he had no doubt of winning. 

A great deal of confusion surrounds this 
Geneva settlement. It must be emphasized 
that the only texts signed at Geneva were 
the armistice agreements between the French 
and the Vietminh. No one at all signed the 
“final declaration” of the conference—both 
the United States and South Vietnam had 
reservations about it—and it carried only the 
force of suggestion. But apart from the 
North Vietnamese, the French were the only 
nation that formally guaranteed to carry out 
the Geneva accords that provided both for 
partition at the 17th parallel and for election. 

And now France committed a new error 
(its last?), dreaming this time that it might 
finally leave Vietnam and forget it altogether. 
Diem, now installed as dictator in the South, 
wanted the French to quit his country as 
soon as possible. This was not only because 
certain French interests were intrigu- 
ing against him—something that helped 
strengthen his position as a nationalist 
leader—but also because the French Army 
was the only force that could compel him to 
hold elections in 1956. In the event, the 
French quickly yielded and the last of their 
army departed in April 1956. 

The consequences of this final French 
error were, and remain, enormous. Diem was 
now free to declare himself free of all the 
Geneva obligations and soon did so with 
American encouragement. The South could 
now be reorganized as an anti-Communist 
bastion, from which a reconquest of the 
North could evenutally be launched. The 
Diem government in fact soon created a Com- 
mittee for the Liberation of North Vietnam, 
which, beginning in 1958, parachuted agents 
into the North, notably into areas such as 
Vinh, where Ho's agrarian reform had pro- 
voked violent peasant uprisings. But mean- 
while the North, considering itself cheated 
by Saigon and Washington (with France’s 
cooperation), began preparation to exploit 
the political and social discontent in the 
South to establish a base for subversive op- 
erations. And Hanoi was to show itself far 
more adept at this political game than 
Saigon. 

Could the French have resolved this Viet- 
nam problem? In fact, they were confronted 
by two immensely volatile forces whose de- 
mands would have shaken any Western goy- 
ernment, as they are shaking the United 
States today. First, the demands of a people 
thirsting to overthrow colonialism and to 
recover their national identity, their freedom 
of maneuver, and their unity. But also the 
demands of a revolutionary group, supported 
by one of the great power blocs, which claims 
the right to impose its authority on the 
entire nation in the name of a Communist 
doctrine highly suspect to the majority: a 
group, nonetheless, whose heroism, discipline, 
and ruthlessly effective methods seem to 
assure its success. 

It is the deep and constant intermingling 
of these two forces which have made the 
Vietnam problem seem so hopeless and de- 
feating to the West. How can a Western 
government successfully sponsor an inde- 


pendent “nationalist counterfire” when the 
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strongest feelings of many Vietnamese have 
been invested for many years in the local 
civil war; and when one finds among those 
who have rallied to the Vietminh, and then 
the Lao Dong and the NLF, a great many 
patriots, drawn to the organization because 
they believe it to be the hope of Vietnamese 
nationalism, capable of defeating colonial- 
ism and Western domination. 

Perhaps it might have been possible for 
the French to disassociate the nationalist in- 
spiration in Vietnam from the Communist 
organization. But to do this would have 
been very difficult. For to gain the con- 
fidence of the nationalists I believe that 
French aid to Vietnam would have had to 
meet three extremely demanding conditions: 
that the donor of the aid would have no right 
to intervene directly in the government; that 
the aid would be given to the most worthy 
leaders; and that it would not lead to the 
creation of oligarchies of profiteers and a 
climate of corruption. 

By all these standards the French failed. 
If they ever had a chance to survive the 
Asian revolution, they lost it, basically, be- 
cause they were unwilling to alter their pa- 
tronizing colonialist attitudes and deal with 
Asians with some sense of mutual respect or 
cooperation. For the most part they pre- 
ferred instead to appoint and then control 
the manageable, the incompetent, and the 
operators, many of whom made fortunes out 
of the corrupt French aid program. 

Opposed in Vietnam, then, were a co- 
herent, principled, and implacable reyolu- 
tionary movement of militants organized in 
the villages—the country’s fundamental so- 
cial and economic unit—inspired by an evi- 
dent nationalism and posing as defenders of 
stern justice and equality; on the other 
hand, a regime obviously supported and con- 
trolled by foreign powers, partly composed 
of former colonial officials, disdainful of 
Peasant claims, tolerant of a social order 
where the influential and successful were 
frantically engaged in profiteering—prepar- 
ing for the arrival of the inevitable catas- 
trophe. The only possible result was a 
catastrophe on the scale of Dien Bien Phu. 

How relevant is the French experience to 
Vietnam today? Certainly the American 
situation is different in important respects, 
but really how different? For example, the 
United States has no colonial past in Viet- 
nam, no strictly imperialistic drive for eco- 
nomic gain. But its objectives are, curiously, 
both more altruistic and more imperious 
than those of its predecessor. After all, a 
country seeking colonial profits is quite 
capable of making a compromise to preserve 
at least some of its endangered wealth. But 
what of a country that supposes itself to be 
defending a selfless principle? In fact, the 
United States does seem to have several 
fairly concrete motives: e.g., to prove to cer- 
tain nations that it is faithful to its alli- 
ances; to show the underdeveloped peoples 
of the Southern Hemisphere how costly it 
can be to choose “Marxism-Leninism.” There 
would seem to be sufficient elements of 
calculated self-interest here to make realistic 
bargaining possible—on the basis of spheres 
of influence, for example. à 

A second difference concerns the size and 
power of the forces involved. General West- 
moreland not only commands a good many 
more troops than General Navarre (750,000 
as compared with 500,000) but he is also 
relatively free from the financial, logistical, 
and transport problems that plagued the 
French. A far greater advantage, however, 
lies in America’s enormous fire power as well 
as its air force and complete mastery of the 
sea. It is no exaggeration to say that the 
United States and South Vietnamese forces 
are now twenty times more powerful than 
the army of General Navarre (which had no 
more than eighty combat planes at its dis- 
posal during the battle of Dien Bien Phu). 
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The small size of the present theater of op- 
erations in South Vietnam thus becomes a 
favorable factor of great importance: ‘The 
French forces were charged with the defense 
of all Indo-China, a territory four times the 
present size of South Vietnam. 

But given these advantages can it be said 
that the United States is now succeeding 
where France was forced to retreat? Of 
course, one answer must be yes, in the lim- 
ited sense that it is impossible to imagine 
that the United States suffering a major de- 
feat in the present circumstances. During 
the past year President Johnson has been 
able to dispatch enough American troops to 
Vietnam to avoid another Dien Bien Phu, but 
beyond this the situation is less than hope- 
ful. The arrival of over 100,000 troops has 
done no more than stabilize a deteriorating 
military situation; it did not result in a sharp 
swing of military advantage to the Western 
side, as certain observers had expected. The 
military map published on January 30 in the 
New York Times showing four-fifths of the 
South “under Vietcong influence” must be 
regarded as accurate, notwithstanding con- 
trary claims by officials, (Incidentally, this 
map recalls the military charts the French 
press did not dare to publish 12 years ago. 
The American public has recently been get- 
ting far more information on the Vietnam 
question from the press, television, Senate 
hearings, etc., than was ever available in 
France.) 

The fact is that American policy in Viet- 
nam, although originally inspired by very 
different intentions, now resembles all too 
closely the disastrous policy of the French. 
The United States has also failed to solve 
the problem of providing support to genuine 
local leaders without excessive intervention 
in the country itself, Indeed, it can be said 
that the French—perhaps hypocritically— 
did nevertheless succeed in transferring some 
responsibilities to the Vietnamese: These 
were quite feeble ones in military matters, 
rather more important in politics, and nearly 
total in such administrative work as tax col- 
lecting. By contrast, we are now seeing the 
progressive Americanization of both the war 
and the country itself: The influence of the 
local military headquarters grows weaker; 
the efficiency of the government in Saigon 
continues to decay; American experts have 
taken over a great many local functions, Of 
course one understands the concern for ef- 
ficiency, but the psychological effects are 
hardly calculated to encourage the emer- 
gence of authentic nationalist leaders at the 
present time, as Roger Hilsman forcefully 
pointed out in his recent testimony before 
the House Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

Certainly the Americans have done no bet- 
ter than the French in finding worthy non- 
Communst leadership. There is no need to 
reexamine now the tragic liquidation of 
Diemism, an event made inevitable by the 
sectarian religious isolation and the oll- 
garchic obstinacy of the Ngo family. But 
since then, what decadence! Sad man- 
darins from certain conservative milieux in 
Saigon—courageous and outdated men—are 
followed in office by juntas composed of 
young of-fortune who add a new 
star to their shoulders after each defeat in 


battle. 

As for the moral climate in Saigon, one can 
only say that the corruption which domi- 
nated the life of the city's elite in 1953 has 
now been democratized. Shady dealings 
having to do with aid and military programs 
are no longer confined to people in high 
places, but seem to involve every kind of 
business, Testifying before the Senate on 
February 4; Mr. David Bell, the Director of 
Foreign Aid, said that he knew of no black 
market in Saigon—which only shows that a 
brilliant and hard-working official has had 
no time to stroll along the streets of a town 
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where someone begs you to break the law at 
every step. 

It would be wrong to predict a priori that 
President Johnson’s new “counterinsur- 
gency” and “pacification” programs, based 
on plans for economic and social develop- 
ment in the Southern villages, will fail as 
totally as did the quite similar plans spon- 
sored by the French and later by the Diem 
regime. Can they produce a qualitative 
change in Vietnamese attitudes toward the 
present government and the United States? 
What can be said is that any efforts by politi- 
cal and army leaders in the South, however 
doubtful their results, will surely be more 
effective than the current bombing of the 
North. I will not take up the moral aspects 
of these attacks, It should be sufficient to 
examine their diplomatic and military re- 
sults thus far. According to predictions 
made in January 1965, several weeks of daily 
raids would bring the North to its knees and 
thence to the negotiating table. In fact, 
Messrs. Ho and Dong have since toughened 
their demands, passing from the relatively 
flexible “four points” of March 8th to the 
recent letter of January 31, which refers to 
the NLF as the “only representative of South 
Vietnam”; until then, Ho had mentioned 
only the NLF “program.” 

As for military results, we must realize that 
the bombing of the North has no overwhelm- 
ing impact on a people who only recently 
emerged from a resistance movement and are 
now being trained to return to one; for the 
most part their lives are not greatly affected 
by the destruction of a bridge or a truck 
depot. On the other hand, in January 1965 
there were two Northern regiments in the 
South, while now in February 1966 there are 
eight. Furthermore, the combat reserve 
forces in the North are numerous enough to 
permit the dispatch of more Northern troops 
to General Giap in the South every time the 
United States escalates the bombing. The 
American public has been told that the North 
is being bombed to save American lives. But, 
on the contrary, it seems clear that the bomb- 
ing in the North only increases the pressure 
on General Westmoreland’s troops. The 
American foot soldier must pay for the de- 
struction caused by the American Air Force. 
And if Hanoi itself is bombed, we may be sure 
that the Vietcong forces have well-laid plans 
to take atrocious vengeance on Saigon, a city 
they have both infiltrated and surrounded. 
The adversaries have now sunk their claws 
into each other and so long as the ground 
fighting continues, we may expect that each 
blow will be followed by damaging reprisals. 

Thus a political solution becomes all the 
more urgent although unlike the settlement 
of 1954, it will not be preceded by a military 
disaster. But here American diplomacy is 
the victim of its own myths. Because the 
United States government has decreed from 
the first that the war in the South was origi- 
nally provoked by invasion from the North, 


it has insisted that a solution must be nego- 


tiated with Hanoi, and only with Hanoi. 

A false historical analysis has led to a polit- 
ical impasse. For a careful study of the his- 
tory of South Vietnam over the last ten 
years will show that from 1956 onward, strong 
resistance groups, the surviving members of 
political-religious sects crushed by Diem, 
were in active opposition to the regime in the 
South; they were in fact already called “Viet- 
cong” by the Diem regime at that time. Fur- 
thermore, this essentially nationalist dis- 
sident movement gained added support as a 
result of the rural discontent which led Diem 
to suppress the elected municipal councils in 
1957; it spread further after the promulga- 
tion of the terrible law of 1959 which pre- 
scribed the death penalty for all “accomplices 
of Communists“ - and Communism comes 
cheap in South Vietnam. At this time the 
resistance was composed of nothing more 
than Southern groups organized in self-de- 
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fense against Diem. Hanoi had made no con- 
nection with them. The North Vietnamese 
did not begin to exploit this situation and in- 
filtrate agents until 1959; and it was only 
after pressure from a Southern congress of 
“former Vietminh resistants” in March of 
1960 that they prepared to intervene. At the 
Northern Communist Party Congress in Sep- 
tember of the same year the Hanoi govern- 
ment gave direct encouragement to the revo- 
lutionary activities in the South. Still, it 
was not until November 11, 1960, following 
an attempted military Putsch against Diem, 
that the Vietcong—feeling the pressure of 
competition from military nationalists—gave 
itself formal identity and established a polit- 
ical headquarters by creating the National 
Liberation Front. 

Today it is clear that the NLF leaders are 
closely linked to Hanoi, on which they depend 
for much of their supplies and arms. But 
anyone concerned with a peaceful settlement 
in Vietnam should be aware of both the local 
origins of the Front and its strong persisting 
regionalism—its attachments to the milieux, 
traditions, economy, and countryside of 
the South which give it a fundamental au- 
tonomy. 

And yet, notwithstanding the fact that 
the Southern origins of the Vietcong insur- 
rection have been carefully confirmed, no 
element of the Vietnam problem has been so 
neglected, especially in American Official cir- 
cles. We may be astonished, for example, 
that the immense, spectacular, and. prob- 
ably sincere efforts of recent American diplo- 
macy to persuade Hanoi to negotiate finally 
produced, after thirty days of pause in bomb- 
ing, a single defiant letter. Yet, America is 
dealing here with a small and poorly armed 
country; its allies are reluctant to give it aid 
too openly, fearing a crushing American re- 
ponse. Certainly it is a Communist govern- 
ment, but one presided over by a man who in 
1946 and 1954 was able to prove to the French 
his willingness to accept compromise. And 
of the four points posed as conditions by 
Hanoi last year, Washington now accepts 
three. Why then doesn’t Ho play Lyndon 
Johnson's game? In a conference the North 
Vietnamese would hold so many trumps that 
thelr present position is hard to under- 
stand. 

But perhaps they were not in a position 
to negotiate at all. If we look back over 
the history of the NLF we find support for 
the view that Hanoi is not able to speak for 
the Front. First for psychological reasons: 
The published program of the NLF expressly 
mentions the possibility of an independent 
South Vietnam; and it looks forward to form- 
ing an alliance with Laos and Cambodia 
only. Thus it seems most unlikely that the 
Front would consider itself adequately repre- 
sented by the Northern government. Finally, 
there may be a purely practical reason. Com- 
bat conditions in the South are such that it 
is by no means certain that a decision or an 
agreement even if approved by the NLF 
nee be supported by all the fighters in the 

2 

If we are to undertake a serious and cred- 
ible search for peace in Vietnam, we must 
take account of this diversity of the South- 
ern resistance; we must recognize that it is 
in fact a federation of maquis of different 
ages and differing inspiration, and that it is 
not as yet completely unified. 

There is not as much geographic and psy- 
chological distamce between the typical 
Southern military chief and Ho Chi Minh as 
there is between Ho Chi Minh and Mr. 
Kosygin. But to be effective now in Vietnam 
diplomacy must certainly take account of the 
maquisard and his part in the war. It must 
also attempt to understand the role of the 
Central Committee of the NLF, where Maoist 
influence is strong but where all tendencies 
coexist; of the Lao Dong party in Hanoi, with 
its pro-Chinese and pro-Russian factions; 
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and the Political Bureau in Peking, with its 
cast of performers, both civilian and mili- 
tary. And finally we must comprehend the 
very complex position of the Soviet Union, 
which is quite unwilling to sacrifice either its 
policy of peaceful coexistence or its com- 
manding position as leader of the Communist 
world. If the diversity of governmental 
levels, alliances, and forces involved in the 
war presents difficulties, it also offers many 
more chances for an alert diplomacy than 
were ayailable during the monolithic conflict 
of the Cold War. 

It is true that American leaders now argue 
that to recognize the Vietcong is to admit 
defeat. A curious intellectual position in- 
deed—to refuse to recognize your adversary 
for what he is. Perhaps it is worth recalling 
that in December 1953, after Ho Chi Minh 
had first announced himself ready to negoti- 
ate, the French Socialist, Alain Savary, sug- 
gested to Georges Bidault (then Foreign Min- 
ister, now living in Brazil) that he seek Ho 
out for talks. “You only make them bigger 
by talking to them,” said Bidault—who did 
finally talk with Ho’s delegate at Geneva, but 
after the fall of Dien Bien Phu. 

“Recognizing” the Vietcong certainly will 
not solve the problem of peacemaking in 
Vietnam at a stroke. It would nevertheless 
be an extremely constructive idea to focus 
diplomatic attention firmly on the South at 
the present time—without meanwhile ceas- 
ing efforts both to make contact with Hanoi 
and to assess Communist Chinese intentions. 

But to bring about peace it will not suffice 
simply to recognize the existence of a power- 
ful revolutionary organization supported by 
the North and already in control of the 
largest part of the national territory. More 
important is the task of reestablishing the 
constitutional legitimacy which Diem em- 
bodied for a brief period—reactionary as he 
was—and which has since vanished. The 
NLF is an essential element of this legitimacy 
because it is the heir to the revolt against 
Diem’s totalitarianism as well as the princi- 
pal force of resistance to foreign intervention. 
But there are others who make up the social 
and political society as well—the Buddhists, 
the Catholics, and also the Army, a bour- 
geoisie in uniform. 

An effective policy to bring about a peace- 
ful settlement should begin by making it 
possible for each of these groups to return 
to an active political role. While General Ky, 
after having won his sole victory of the war 
at Honolulu, occupies the stage, we may be 
sure that the other groups are ready in the 
wings, waiting for the protection and en- 
couragement the U.S. could still supply. And 
from such a revived political life we could 
expect an authoritative leadership to emerge 
whose lot it would be to debate with the NLF 
on the future of the South and to establish 
a coalition government to represent South 
Vietnam in future peace conferences. While 
the NLF is the largest force in the South 
it recognizes that it is obviously not the only 
force, reserving a large fraction of the seats 
on its Central Committee for groups who do 
not belong to the NLF. The democratization 
of power in South Vietnam is not a fantasy. 
The destruction of the small democratic 
movements struggling to survive under Diem 
oe among the factors that led to the Civil 

ar. 

French colonial policy was only too famil- 
iar with these very diverse political factions 
and brilliantly played them off, one against 
the other. But to divide and rule became 
& pathetic policy as France’s control became 
more feeble. An American policy which 


seeks a peaceful settlement must take ac- 
count of both the socio-political pluralism of 
South Vietnam and its extraordinary capacity 
for finding original—and local—solutions to 
its problems. Surely it is time for American 
leaders at last to confront the people with 
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whom they have become so inextricably 
involved. 


INVOLVEMENT IN THAILAND 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recorp an article by Clayton 
Fritchey entitled “State of Affairs” for 
July 15, 1966. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

STATE OF AFFAIRS 
(By Clayton Fritchey) 

WASHINGTON.—Now that we have practi- 
cally won the war in Vietnam (or so we are 
told), Americans may be interested to learn 
that we are well on the road to becoming 
involved in Thailand in much the same 
gradual, undeclared, and often secret, way 
that we did next door, 

Not many are conscious of it yet, but 
Thailand is already so crowded with Amer- 
ican air power that it is beginning to look 
more like an air base than a country. 

The Pentagon has never officially acknowl- 
edged the extent of U.S. military operations 
in Thailand, nor does it openly admit that it 
is attacking North Vietnam from. a sup- 
posedly non-belligerent country, but the 
public tipoff came when an American pilot, 
Capt. Murphy Neal Jones, 28, of Louisiana, 
downed in the first raid on Hanoi oil depots, 
said he had taken off from Takhli Airbase 
in Thailand. Since then other captured U.S. 
pilots have made similar statements. 

The Chinese reaction has been predictable, 
just as U.S. reaction would be predictable if 
Canada or Mexico permitted a foreign power 
to launch bombing attacks on American 
targets from bases in their countries. 

Peking has already warned Bangkok 
against plunging into the Vietnam war, but 
to no avail, for the U.S. has for years sys- 
tematically promoted militant anti-commu- 
nism in Thailand, just as it has in South 
Vietnam. All we can hope is that the end 
result will not be the same. 

Also, as in Vietnam, the people of Thai- 
land have never been consulted about this, 
and for the same reason—the military clique 
that seized power years ago does not permit 
elections. And, of course, the U.S. has never 
prodded either country to hold elections, for 
a representative government might not be so 
willing to play the American game. 

President Johnson has repeatedly said that 
he would be only too happy to settle the con- 
flict in Vietnam on the basis of the 1954 
Geneva peace agreement, which called for 
the neutralization of Indo-China, and, in 
effect, Southeast Asia. 

In practice, however, the U.S. has violated 
this understanding from the beginning, first 
in Laos, in Vietnam, and now Thailand. 
Both openly and covertly, by the use of the 
armed forces and the CIA, the U.S. has en- 
couraged and supported dictatorial govern- 
ments in all three countries in an effort to 
enlist them in the American crusade against 
China. 

Under the cloak of fighting internal Com- 
munism, the tyrant Diem set out in 1956 to 
smash all political opposition in South Viet- 
nam, backed to the hilt by the U.S. Even 
before that, in 1947, the militarists took over 
Thailand, and got U.S. recognition and back- 
ing by setting off another Red scare. 

Then, as now, the government said it was 
threatened by guerrillas in the poor north- 
east section of the country near the Laotian 
border. The U.S. has poured in a billion 
dollars to help Thailand and its 85,000 man 
army with this menace. 

The Defense Minister, Gen. Prafhas, says 
the guerrillas numbered 600, but, since he 
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says he has killed 45 and captured 300 since 
January, this would appear to leave 255 guer- 
rillas in action. Perhaps another 20 years and 
an additional billion dollars will finish them 
off. 

Was there a better course the U.S. could 
have followed in the circumstances? That- 
land’s neighbor, Burma, was also confronted 
with a Communist problem shortly after the 
World War. It may be helpful to hear 
what that great Burmese, U Thant, the Sec- 
retary-General of the U.N., had to say about 
this last year: 

“Immediately after Burma’s independence 
in January 1948, the Burmese Communists 
went underground and started a widespread 
insurrection. The Burmese government 
dealt with this internal problem by its own 
means, without asking for any outside mili- 
tary assistance. . The Burmese Commu- 
nists Party is still underground after 17 years 
and still illegal. 

“But let me tell you there has not been a 
single instance of outside help to the Bur- 
mese Communists .. Burma has over 
1,000 miles of land frontier with mainland 
China. If the Burmese government had 
decided at some stage to seek outside mili- 
tary assistance . then I am sure. that 
Burma would have experienced one of the 
two alternatives: either the country would 
be divided into two parts or the whole coun- 
try would have become communist long 


“Not one American life has been lost in 
Burma. Not one American dollar has boan 
spent in Burma in the form of military as 
sistance in the last 17 years. We should ask 
the great question: Why?” 

It is a question that doesn't seem to inter- 
est our State Department experts, who have 
never taken U Thant very seriously. After 
all, what does he know about Southeast 
Asia? He has only spent a lifetime there. 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, this 
column, published on July 15, was pro- 
phetic. Within recent days the vast in- 
volvement of our Government in Thai- 
land has become public knowledge, evi- 
denced by public participation of Thai 
officials in the dedication of U.S. airbases. 


YUGOSLAVIA—GHANA—INDOCHINA 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that there be 
printed in the Record an article written 
by Anatole Shub, entitled “Yugoslavia Is 
Taking Big Step Into Future,” which ap- 
peared in the Washington Post of Au- 
gust 16, 1966; an article which appeared 
in the newsletter of Clayton Fritchey of 
August 25, 1966, dealing with Ghana; 
and a review by Dean Acheson of 
“Toward Peace in Indochina,” by An- 
thony Eden, which appeared in the 
W n Post of Tuesday, August 16, 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the Washington Post, Aug. 16, 1966] 
Trro’s Many-Smep REVOLUTION, I—Yuco- 
SLAVIA Is TAKING Bra STEP INTO FUTURE 
(By Anatole Shub, Washington Post 
foreign service) 

BELGRADE.—Yugoslavia is on the way today 
to its most important changes since the 
break with Stalin in 1948. 

The country and its “revisionist” Com- 
munist Party are simultaneously in the 
throes of a political purge, a socioeconomic 
reform, a change of generations and an ideo- 
logical crisis. 
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A “revolution from above,” with President 
Tito personally giving a strong lead, has 
now to gather momentum “from be- 
low from the thousands of honest Com- 
munists and ordinary citizens hurt and dis- 
illusioned by the crimes and blunders com- 
mitted over the years in the name of com- 
munism. 

The great question in the months ahead 
is whether the “liberal” Communist faction, 
now in clear command after six years of 
bitter inner-party struggle, will be able to 
control the process. Can the “liberals,” as 
they hope, gradually combine one-party tu- 
telage with an open society and the rule 
of law? Or will they have to yield, as in 
Hungary and Poland a decade ago, either to 
resurgent hard-liners or to a popular move- 
ment for Western-style democracy? 

Yugoslavia is already far more open, in 
nearly every way, than any other Commu- 
nist country. The Western tourists now en- 
joying the glories of the Adriatic coast are 
being counted in millions. Hundreds of 
thousands of Yugoslavs cross back and forth 
daily into Italy, Austria and other neigh- 
boring countries. Nearly 300,000 are now 
working in Western Europe. 

Western newspapers, magazines, books and 

films are freely available. In June, too, the 
regime made peace with the Roman Catholic 
Church by restoring relations with the Vati- 
can. 
The Yugoslav Federal Assembly has in- 
creasingly been criticizing the executive 
branch, rejecting or amending government 
proposals, and voting along lines of regional 
and economic interest. One amendment, the 
press reported casually the other day, was 
passed by a vote of 68 to 51, with 13 absten- 
tions. 

Private enterprise, too, has got a new deal. 
On the coast, banks are giving privatniks“ 
loans to spruce up their rooming houses, 
restaurants, fishing boats and other tourist 
facilities. In the fertile valleys, individual 
farmers, finally encouraged by higher prices, 
easy terms for fertilizer and the promise of 
new credits for tractors, have just produced a 
record wheat harvest. 


TWO DECISIVE VICTORIES 


Yet all of these developments essentially 
preceded the two decisive victories of the 
“liberal” faction: 

At the third plenum of the Party Central 
Committee on March 11, there came the de- 
cisive breakthrough for the long-disputed 
economic reform, which provides greater in- 
dependence for enterprises, strengthens the 
localities and regions against the Belgrade 
bureaucracy, welcomes Western capital into 
Yugoslavia, and pledges a convertible dinar 
by 1970. 

At the fourth plenum of Brioni Island 
July 1, the Central Committee formally 
ousted “heir apparent” Aleksandar Rankov- 
ic, declared war on the “invisible govern- 
ment” and “strongarm methods” of the 
UDBA (state security service), and appointed 
a blue-ribbon commission to rethink the 
organization of the Party and its role in 
society. 

The fall of Rankovic itself remains a mys- 
tery. Particularly in Serbia, which was his 
home base and which traditionally has con- 
trolled the police in Yugoslavia, the feeling 
is strong that “we have not yet heard the 
real story.” There is skepticism with regard 
to the charges—that Rankovic’s UDBA 
planted microphones in Tito’s apartment— 
and to the official timetable, according to 
which the anti-Rankovic movement began 
only a month before his ouster. 

CONSEQUENCES CONSIDERABLE 

High Communists have privately already 
begun to deemphasize the “bugging” story 
as “unimportant” and to insist that Ranko- 
vic was ousted primarily because of his re- 
sistance to a political and economic “new 
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course.” Yet it remains unclear precisely 
what roles were played by various “liberal” 
leaders, by Tito personally, and by KOS, the 
army counterintelligence service and tradi- 
tional rival of the UDBA. 

Whatever the causes, the consequences of 
Rankovic’s ouster have already been con- 
siderable. The high drama on Brioni has 
been followed by dozens of lesser dramas al- 
most every day. Meetings all over the coun- 
try have exposed, attacked and removed a 
host of alleged petty tyrants and racketeers. 
The charges have included rape, police bru- 
tality, smuggling, forced labor and a hun- 
dred forms of corruption. 

The cases are breaking thick and fast, as 
the initial probe of the UDBA has uncovered 
links with Communist Party functionaries, 
government officials, directors of factories and 
other enterprises. A very conservative esti- 
mate is that hundreds will be prosecuted and 
jailed, thousands will be removed from of- 
fice and expelled from the Party, and tens of 
thousands of others (who “went along”) will 
be demoted, pensioned, warned or otherwise 
disciplined, 

It has been announced that the UDBA it- 
self will be sharply reduced in size—although 
neither the old nor the new figures have been 
disclosed. The biggest changes, however, are 
due in the economy, and an index of how 
sweeping they may be was the first set of 
reelections this month for factory directors 
in Serbia, Of 546 directors, 70 were removed. 
“Far too few,” a high Serbian Communist re- 
marked. We'll do much better in the next 
round,” 

SPELL SEEN BREAKING 


The stated purpose of the purge move- 
ment is to replace primitive, inept old 
partisan warriors whom “life has passed by” 
with professionally qualified younger men 
who enjoy the workers’ genuine confidence. 
Yet the dramatic meetings also appear to 
have begun to break the spell of fear in- 
stilled by the UDBA over the years among 
rank-and-file Communists, workers and 
ordinary citizens. 

The movement thus clearly works two ways. 
On the one hand, it has opened a Pandora’s 
box of old injustices and resentments that 
may get out of Communist control. On the 
other hand, it has also, undeniably, released 
a surge of new hope, idealism and critical 
thinking among sincere Communists long 
discouraged by bitter compromises. 

The reformers themselves stress that the 
scandals and purges are not the main point. 
The real task, they say, is to create new con- 
ditions in the country—and inside the Party 
itself—that will make the old bossism, fear 
and corruption impossible and fulfill the old 
Titoist promise of workers’ self-management. 


STATE oF AFFAIRS 
(By Clayton Fritchey) 


Accra, GHana.—The most interesting op- 
eration now going on in Ghana is the defia- 
tion of a deity, which, as many other coun- 
tries can testify, is easier said than done. 

It is no great trick to depose a despot by 
assassination or exile—it’s done all the 
time—but once such a leader has succeeded 
in making himself a god of sorts (a “Re- 
deemer” in the case of Kwame Nkrumah) it 
is difficult to remove him from the hearts 
and minds of his worshipful constituents. 

The violent overthrow of Castro, for in- 
stance, would undoubtedly leave a lot of 
Castroism in Cuba, especially if he were fol- 
lowed by a reactionary regime which also 
attempted the violent overthrow of all the 
things he stands for, or pretends to stand 
for. A good example of that is Argentina, 
where the ouster of Peron has yet to oust 
Peronism, thanks to the crude and stupid 
way the military junta has gone about it. 

In contrast, the operation in Ghana is al- 
most a model of how to exorcise a tyrant- 
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demagogue, first in person, and then in per- 
sona. This called for the sudden, but hu- 
mane, elimination of President Nkrumah 
himself, and then the gradual, carefully 
thought out elimination of Nkrumahism, 
not by a brutal mass purge, but step-by-step 
through patient disclosure and propaganda. 

This psychological campaign is still going 
on six months after the coup which over- 
threw Nkrumah on Feb. 24, and it will be 
continued until the new government is cer- 
tain that Nkrumahism has been so thor- 
oughly discredited that neither the ex-leader 
nor a proxy could make a political comeback 
on the strength of it. 

In planning the downfall of the dictator, 
the leaders of the revolution decided the first 
order of business was to guard against making 
Nkrumah a martyr. Thus they ruled out 
killing him. They even decided against the 
drama of seizing and formally exiling him, a 
la Napoleon. 

They simply waited until he left the coun- 
try on one of his many princely junkets, and 
then moved in and took over with hardly a 
shot. The next day, Nkrumah who was being 
feted in China as a chief of state, found him- 
self in the undignified position of being a 
man without a country. 

He finally ended up in Guinea, where his 
pal, Sekou Touré, made him “co-president,” 
but gave him no powers. Nowadays he acts 
as a kind of high-class greeter. He has be- 
come not a revered martyr, but a despised, 
disreputable expatriate. 

The leaders of the National Liberation 
Council, a mixed group of military officers 
and civilians who also have run the country 
along authoritarian lines since the revolt, did 
not make the mistake of trying to abolish 
socialism overnight; they did not try to tear 
out by the roots all the government enter- 
prises initiated by Nkrumah. 

They perceived that many of these pro- 
grams were not only popular, but benign. 
The Liberation Council intends to encourage 
private enterprise as it moves toward a con- 
stitutional system, but meanwhile it has kept 
most of the structure it took over. It has 
denounced not big government, but corrupt 
government; not socialism, but Nkrumah’s 
debasement of it. 

It is hard to believe that a junta in a 
country as young as Ghana could act with 
such sophistication. The Council leaders 
have not attacked the ideals which Nkrumah 
preached so eloquently; they simply have 
done a convincing job of proving to his fol- 
lowers that he himself did not practice what 
he preached. The exposés have concentrated 
on money—how Nkrumah wasted it, how he 
put it in his pocket, how he spent it on 
women and lavish living. All very effective. 

It was once thought Nkrumah organized 
the National Council of Ghana Women mostly 
to sing his praises, but the people have now 
learned that it was chiefly a cheap and easy 
way for him to recruit his many mistresses. 

The people have also learned how he 
sometimes made himself bigger than God 
in the eyes of children. At the Young 
Pioneer Centers, for instance, children were 
often asked to shut their eyes and ask God 
for some candy. When they opened their 
eyes, there were no sweets. Then they were 
told to close their eyes again and repeat the 
prayer to Nkrumah. Sure enough, when they 
opened their eyes, there was the candy. 

When Nkrumah became the head of Ghana 
in 1957, it had a healthy $500 million in for- 
eign exchange, all of it dissipated, and 
now replaced by a debt of $1 billion. Dicta- 
tors like Nkrumah, Castro, Peron, Nasser, 
and Sukarno have one thing in common: 
they are all economic illiterates, fiscal idiots. 
They have given socialism a worse name than 
a chamber of commerce ever could. 

The Liberation Council has nicknamed 
Nkrumah “His Fraudulency,” and it has 
stuck. The success of this kind of psycholog- 
ical warfare has made force unnecessary. 
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Ghana is the oddest military state in the 
world. You never see a soldier; you hardly 
ever see a cop, except for traffic, and every- 
body talks—endlessly, and, mark it, freely. 


[From the Washington Post, Aug. 16, 1966] 


Goop FRIEND EDEN ASSESSES VIETNAM AND 
Pornts War Our 


(By Dean Acheson) 


Recently an eminent cleric in Washington 
announced, somewhat petulantly, that he 
would go to South Vietnam to find out “what 
this war is all about.” For those of us who 
cannot go—and, indeed, for those who can 
and do—Lord Avon’s little book, all the bet- 
ter for its brevity, tells us not only what the 
war is about but how it came about, by whose 
instigation, and how it might be ended when 
those who instigated it “accept two glimpses 
of reality,” 

“The first is that the United States cannot 
be beaten; the second is that while a United 
States military withdrawal might find its 
place in a phased timetable within an agree- 
ment, there is not a remote chance of even 
a partial American withdrawal unless North 
Vietnam plays its part, although a negative 
one, to make this possible.” 

Americans can read Lord Avon with con- 
fidence and profit. A loyal and true friend 
of this country, he is yet detached enough to 
see the Vietnam situation in perspective and 
faults in American action when they occur. 
Unlike many commentators on this much 
discussed subject, he writes from knowledge 
and experience. 

With Mr. Molotov, and as Anthony Eden, 
British Foreign Minister, he was joint chair- 
man of the Geneva Conference of 1954 on 
Indochina, to which both sides appeal as 
the source of authoritative doctrine. He 
writes specifically, tackling the hard reali- 
ties of facts, methods and the limitations 
of the possible, not offering the comfort of 
facile generality, witty criticism, ad hominem 
abuse or trick solutions. 

About two-thirds of “Toward Peace in 
Indochina” is exposition and analysis both 
of facts and of practicable outcomes. The 
concluding third is devoted to methods of 
reaching desired ends. Exposition and 
analysis are always easier to judge—to ap- 
prove or disapprove—than are solutions. 
This is true with Lord Avon’s essay. 

His description of where we are, how we 
got there and where, within reason, we 
should want and hope to go seem to me 
excellent. One who cannot accept this part 
of the book is not, in my judgment, quali- 
fied to discuss or criticize American action 
in Vietnam. This is not to question such a 
person's constitutional freedom to speak, but 
only to affirm one’s own correlative right to 
freedom from listening. 

In other words, Lord Avon states the actual 
problem as it exists and not some fanciful 
problem which lends itself to colorful and 
tendentious debate. 

Lord Avon's path toward peace is not so 
clear as his analysis of the conflict and its 
cause. This results from no shortcomings 
in his thought but from the inherent diffi- 
culties in the situation itself, including “one 
Chinese article of faith . . . all too genuinely 
held—the belief that the United States is 
implacably hostile. To this alleged ambition 
to destroy the Chinese Communist state is 
attributed every American move of recent 
years...” Here lies the heart of the problem. 

In Lord Avon’s view, “if left to themselves, 
Laos, Cambodia and Vietnam would prefer 
to be both independent and neutral.” If this 
could be achieved, it would bring them peace 
and their neighbors confidence. “Neutral- 
ity is not a crime, it is a risk.” It could be, 
if achievable, the way to peace. Lord Avon 
and President Johnson would have little 
difficulty in agreeing on these propositions. 

Lord Avon does not believe the contention 
that “Peking is well content with things as 
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they are in North and South Vietnam,” with 
“the United States... heavily involved 
there by land and air yet... (seeing) 
+++. DO end to its costly military commit- 
ment...” Even “if the active hostility of 
the American purpose is a fixed belief in the 
Chinese mind, no tar-baby theory could 
compensate for so powerful a concentration 
of American force so near at hand.” 

Still less is there “excuse for the Chinese 
to regard President Johnson as an eager 


belligerent.” He “has inherited a sack of 
troubles ... if he jettisons his responsibil- 
ities, the consequences are quite literally in- 
calculable .., (he) has kept .. . repeating, 


since his Baltimore speech of April, 1965, that 
the United States Government is prepared to 
negotiate without conditions ... (he) has 
played patiently and resisted pressure, which 
is statesmanship .. .” 

Anyone who dogmatizes about Chinese pol- 
icy is apt, like Mr. Nehru, to have his con- 
fidence sadly shaken at the end. So one must 
walk warily. 

American interest would be served by a 
neutral belt in Southeast Asia, with guar- 
antees “as complete as human ingenuity can 
make them.” This should serve Peking's 
also, once it is accepted that America can- 
not be beaten and does not wish to become 
a colonial power. But what is the path to 
negotiation when every negotiation offer is 
rejected or ignored? 

Lord Avon suggests a combination of mili- 
tary and political action as a type of nego- 
tiation by demonstration—the progressive 
pacification of areas followed by amnesties 
and political and economic experiments at 
the local level in search of loyalty, consent 
and some sort of consensus. If this process 
works—he calls it hopefully one by trial 
and success“ — American forces might be 
withdrawn from the areas and, perhaps, re- 
duced in the whole country. 

He sees this process not as an end in itself 
but as an inducement to conference and the 
creation of honest and secure neutrality in 
Southeast Asia. The conference and the 
method he suggests would resume where the 
Geneva conference of 1954 left off, continuing 
its joint Chairmen, the Russian and British 
Foreign Ministers, and its International Com- 
mission of Inspection of Canada, India and 
Poland. 

In the last chapter, Lord Avon states 12 
points which sum up his position and might 
well guide a conference to correct some past 
mistakes. They include a very considerable 
postponement of any attempt to unite North 
and South Vietnam. 

This program is easy to criticize and hard 
to improve upon if one stays within the lim- 
its of practical possibility. The list of Ge- 
neva conferees would not reflect the new in- 
terest of Australia, New Zealand and Korea 
in Vietnam and would overrefiect that of 
France. But even this is preferable to the 
chaotic confusion that would follow refer- 
ence to the problem to the United Nations. 
Any opening of the conference list is an 
opening of Pandora’s box. 

Then, too, the Commission has been far 
from effective, as its membership almost in- 
sured, But how to improve it? In this di- 
vided world, one man’s neutral is another 
man’s enemy. 

Lord Avon has done us all a very consider- 
able service. He has discussed our most dis- 
cussed and aggravating problem. He has 
done it shortly, wisely and specifically. He 
has made recommendations which challenge 
any who presume to inform us on this sub- 
ject to improve upon his suggestions or to 
present a practical alternative. 


RECENT MOB VIOLENCE IN 
CLEVELAND 


Mr. YOUNG of Ohio. Mr. President, 
in the aftermath of recent riots and vio- 
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lence in slum areas in a number of our 
cities, including my home city of Cleve- 
land, Ohio, there have been those who 
have insisted that the rioting had to be 
and was fomented by agitators—by Com- 
munist agents or racial extremists. 

It is my observation that many of those 
who so argue are the very same people 
who fail to note and understand the in- 
tolerable living conditions in the slums of 
our Nation and the rot and the mold 
which we have allowed to eat into the 
core of our cities. Rather than to recog- 
nize and attempt to correct the condi- 
tions which resulted in the eruption of 
frustrations among our Negro citizens in 
some cities, they choose to bury their 
heads in the sand, to absolve themselves 
and society of all guilt and to blame 
everything on extremists and Commu- 
nists—to take the easy way out. 

Mr. President, I did not at the time of 
the riots nor do I now for one minute be- 
lieve that this violence was the result of 
any conspiracy, Communist inspired or 
otherwise. I stated this in speeches in 
the Senate on July 26 and again on July 
28, 1966, when discussing mob violence in 
Cleveland which resulted in the necessity 
of Mayor Locher requesting Governor 
Rhodes to call out about 2,000 National 
Guardsmen who, with Cleveland police, 
finally succeeded in restoring law and 
order. 

I said, based on information given me: 

I do assert that there was no nation-wide 
conspiracy or Communist conspiracy, so- 
called, involved. While there may have been 
organized bands of hoodlums who took ad- 
vantage of the riots to pillage and loot; while 
there may have been extremist groups who 
grasped the opportunity to exploit the vio- 
lence for their own selfish ends; I am con- 
vinced that the riots themselves did not 
begin as a result of any conspiracy or orga- 
nized plan. To state the riots were Commu- 
nist, or otherwise, inspired appears to me to 
be a lame excuse to salve the consciences of 
those who do not want to, or refuse to, face 
the conditions that precipitated this disaster 
and similar ones in other great cities of our 
Nation—rat-infested slums, unemployment, 
8880 hopelessness, frustration, and 

es e 


Shortly following the riots in Cleve- 
land the Cuyahoga County grand jury 
investigated the rioting and then report- 
ed to the presiding judge of the criminal 
branch of the Cuyahoga County common 
pleas court. The foreman of the grand 
jury was Louis B. Seltzer, recently retired 
editor of the Cleveland Press, a Scripps- 
Howard newspaper. At the request of my 
colleague, the distinguished senior Sena- 
tor from Ohio [Mr. LAUSCHE], the special 
grand jury report was placed in the CoN- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD of August 12, 1966. 
Unfortunately, this report generated 
some heat but very little light. 

The first finding of the grand jury was 
as follows: 

This Jury finds that the outbreak of law- 
lessness and disorder was both organized, 
precipitated, and exploited by a relatively 
small group of trained and disciplined pro- 
fessionals at this business. They were aided 
and abetted, wittingly or otherwise, by mis- 
guided people of all ages and colors, many 
of whom are avowed believers in violence and 
extremism, and some of whom also are either 
members of or officers in the Communist 
party. 
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Mr. President, I call this to the atten- 
tion of Senators because on August 17, 
Nicholas deB. Katzenbach, the Attorney 
General of the United States, as a wit- 
ness before the Subcommittee on Execu- 
tive Reorganization of the Senate Com- 
mittee on Government Operations, testi- 
fied as follows: 

The Department of Justice, deeply op- 
posed to violence and deeply concerned over 
any breakdown of law, has looked carefully 
into the causes of the riots. We conclude 
that they were indeed fomented by agita- 

tators named disease and despair, 
joblessness and hopelessness, rat-infested 
housing and long-impacted cynicism. These 
sources of agitation are not the product of 
Communists or Black Nationalists, or ter- 
rorists, 


Immediately following Attorney Gen- 
eral Katzenbach’s prepared statement, 
a very enlightening colloquy took place 
between him and the chairman of the 
subcommittee, the distinguished junior 
Senator from Connecticut [Mr. RIBI- 
corr]. I quote directly from the tran- 
script of the hearing: 

Senator Risicorr. Thank you very much, 
Mr. Attorney General, for an excellent state- 
ment. I am wondering, from the resources 
and the research that the Department has 
undertaken during the last few months, 
whether you have found a uniform thread 
or organization in the cities undergoing 
violence this summer? 

Attorney General KATZENBACH. No, we have 
not, Mr. Chairman, most emphatically we 
have not. There have been in some of the 
cities some people who made efforts to 
agitate, sometimes with success, sometimes 
not. This has not been true in many of the 
cities. Perhaps the most clear activity of 
this kind took place in Cleveland, where peo- 
ple identified with the Jomo Freedom 
Kenyatta House there, some of whom had 
connections with the revolutionary action 
movement, made some efforts to keep rioting 
going in that area. Even there there was no 
Communist Party involvement that we have 
been able to discover. There was no inyolve- 
ment of other groups. 

There were some people from the DuBois 
Clubs who were in Cleveland at the time, and 
that is about the extent that we have been 
able to find of any involvement. 

But there is no indication in any of these 
cities, any of them that the riots were 
planned, organized, run, controlled, by left 
wing or right wing extreme groups. 

Senator Rrieicorr. How would you com- 
ment.on this statement from the Grand 
Jury's finding in Cleveland and I quote: 
“This jury finds that the outbreak of law- 
lessness and disorder was both organized, 
precipitated and exploited by a relatively 
small group of trained and disciplined pro- 
fessionals of this business.” 

Attorney General KATZENBACH. I would say 
that was accurate insofar as it said ex- 
ploited.” I think I would modify it to say 
“efforts to exploit it.“ I would say that it 
was inaccurate and without evidence to 
back the other allegations. 

Senator Rrsicorr. In other words, you and 
your Department disagree with the over-all 
conclusion of the Cleveland Grand Jury? 

Attorney General KATZENBACH. Yes, I do. 


Mr. President, the issue is clear. 
Whom are we to believe—the special 
grand jury led by Louis B. Seltzer which 
heard testimony made in the heat of 
emotion following the Cleveland riots, or 
the Attorney General of the United 
States who had at his disposal, and uti- 
lized in investigation of these riots, all of 
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the resources of the Department of Jus- 
tice including the Federal Bureau of In- 
vestigation? 

It is interesting to note that in the 
grand jury report itself is the statement: 

It is likewise observed by this jury that 
it did not have the necessary special investi- 
gative resources which could be and should 
be focused exclusively in tracking down the 
required immediate and far reaching evi- 
dence for conclusive legal action against 
specific individuals. 


This statement admits, if only slightly, 
the fact that the Cuyahoga County 
grand jury did not have at its disposal 
all the investigative resources that it re- 
quired on a matter of such importance. 

Furthermore, Mr. President, Foreman 
Seltzer and the members of his grand 
jury evidently disregarded altogether the 
testimony of two Cleveland policemen 
who during an 1l-month period just 
prior to the rioting in the Hough Avenue 
area of Cleveland penetrated suspected 
subversive organizations as undercover 
agents for the subversive squad of the 
Cleveland Police Department. These 
policemen, Jessie Thomas and Fred L. 
Giardini, were so successful they were 
made officials of some of the groups. In 
fact, one of these policemen, Jessie 
Thomas, acting as a counterspy and 
claiming to be a Communist or Commu- 
nist sympathizer actually traveled for the 
Communist Party as a youth director, 
going to several Ohio cities including 
Lorain, Youngstown, and Akron, as well 
as traveling to Wheeling, W. Va., Chi- 
cago, and New York. These two police- 
men had the important function of 
checking to determine whether there was 
any planning or conspiracy on the part 
of Communists, or other subversive 
groups, to riot against law and order 
anywhere in Cleveland. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The time of the Senator from 
Ohio has expired. 

Mr. YOUNG of Ohio. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent that I may 
proceed for 3 additional minutes. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. YOUNG of Ohio. Mr. President, 
these two men who were in a position 
to know the facts reported that they had 
no personal knowledge of direct Com- 
munist involvement in the riots. Thomas 
reported: 

If the Communist party felt the oppor- 
tunity to create trouble was present, the 
party would have jumped on the bandwagon. 
But I couldn’t say if the party was directly 
involved. 


At the time the grand jury report was 
issued, Mayor Ralph S. Locher, of Cleve- 
land, called it a great example of public 
service. He said: 

This grand jury had the guts to fix the 
approximate cause—which had been hinted 
at for a long time—that subversive and Com- 
munist elements in our community were 
behind the rioting. 


Mr. President, if there were a con- 
spiracy at the base of the trouble that 
developed, it was a conspiracy of pent-up 
frustrations and neglect coming to the 
surface in the hot, fetid, dank, stifling 
air of the neglected filthy ugly over- 
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erowded slum areas of Cleveland in the 
direct neighborhood and area where my 
wife, children, and I lived about 45 years 
ago. The failure and delay and neglect 
of city officials of Cleveland, of our State 
Officials, and of U.S. Senators and Con- 
gressmen, all of whom, not absolving 
myself, must bear and share a part of 
the blame for failure and delays in elim- 
inating these conditions—all this led to 
unthinking and indefensible violence and 
outbursts against law and order which 
burst forth in the stifling heat of some 
almost intolerably airless July nights. It 
was not Communists who caused deaths 
and injuries to men, women, and children 
and destruction of property, but the 
pent-up and stified feelings of human 
beings suddenly and uncontrollably 
shrieking out against inhuman treat- 
ment and neglect amidst intolerable sur- 
roundings denying to them their simple 
dignity as creatures of God. 

Mr. President, in view of the testi- 
mony of Attorney General Katzenbach, 
particularly his statement that he and 
his Department disagree with the over- 
all conclusion of the Cuyahoga County 
grand jury, I urge that serious consid- 
eration be given to impaneling a Federal 
grand jury in the U.S. District Court of 
the Northern District of Ohio to investi- 
gate impartially the causes of the recent 
riots in Cleveland, and to secure testi- 
mony under oath of all known knowl- 
edgeable witnesses as to what actually 
occurred, including representatives of 
the Department of Justice, operatives of 
the Federal Bureau of Investigation, and 
law enforcement officers of Cleveland 
and of Ohio. I am sure that the result of 
such an investigation would give officials 
of the city of Cleveland, officials of the 
State of Ohio and the Representatives 
and Senators representing Ohio in the 
Congress, greater insight into the spe- 
cific problems which have afflicted the 
largest metropolitan area in our State. 

Mr. President, I congratulate and com- 
mend Attorney General Nicholas Katzen- 
bach on his forthright, honest, and con- 
vincing testimony before the Senate sub- 
committee of the Committee on Govern- 
ment Operations. He has shed a great 
deal of light on a problem which was 
heretofore swept aside, ignored, or ob- 
scured by ignorance, bigotry, frustra- 
tions and the heat and gyrations of 
aroused emotions. 

There you have it, Mr. President. 
Louis Seltzer wrote a report and the local 
grand jury members voiced their assent. 
I know the Attorney General of the 
United States and I respect him. Also I 
respect his sources of information and 
the array of experts available to him in 
Cleveland and in. Washington to investi- 
gate and determine the facts. I know 
Louis Seltzer and have known him for 
more than 40 years. Mr. President, I 
string along with Attorney General 
Katzenbach. I believe him. 


THE FEDERAL DEBT AND INFLATION 


Mr. BYRD of Virginia. Mr. President, 
the Senate, on Thursday, passed the 
$58% billion military appropriation bill 
for fiscal year 1967. It is the second 
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largest appropriation bill for a single 
category of Federal expenditures in the 
history of the United States. 

It was exceeded only by the $59 bil- 
lion Army-Air Corps bill for 1944, when 
military expenditures were beginning to 
peak in the World War II global conflict. 

At that time the Federal expenditure 
budget was $95 billion, and nonmilitary 
programs were limited to 20 percent. 
The Federal debt was less than $200 bil- 
lion, and inflation, as we have it today, 
was not a problem. 

Since then the Federal debt has gone 
up steadily—to $320 billion—and it is still 
going up. Paralleling the debt, a steady 
inflationary tendency has dropped the 
value of the dollar to 42% cents, and it is 
still going down. 

Now the Federal expenditure budget 
is $112.8 billion, with $55.6 billion, or 
more than 49 percent, for nonmilitary 
programs. We are proposing to spend 
more on Great Society programs than 
for the war in Vietnam—$15.1 billion for 
Great Society programs and $10.5 billion 
budgeted specifically for the Vietnam 
war. 

I voted for the military appropriation 
bill on the deeply considered conclusion 
that it is essential to support our men 
who are fighting a shooting war, and for 
our national defense in a volatile world. 

But I am concerned over the alarm- 
ing signs of increasing debt and inflation 
abroad in the Nation. Four increases in 
the prime interest rate in 8 months since 
December, and another predicted, should 
be warning enough. 

If it is essential to enact the second 
heaviest military appropriation bill in 
history to back up Americans fighting in 
Vietnam, the time has come to protect 
Americans at home from the onslaught 
of inflation. 

The taxpaying individual citizen needs 
this protection. Complaint over the ris- 
ing cost of living is nationwide. It 
ranges from the cost of food to the cost 
of automobiles. No one is escaping it. 

The Federal Government has been the 
principal proponent of rising debt for 35 
years. In peace and war, it has been on 
a deficit financing basis in all but 6 years 
since 1931. Deficits and debt can be 
inflation factors. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The time of the Senator has ex- 
pired. 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. I ask unani- 
a consent to have 3 additional min- 
utes. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. The Govern- 
ment is not only a dedicated user of debt. 
Its financial policies and managers have 
encouraged States, localities, business, 
and individuals to follow its lead, 

It is likewise a merchant of debt—$140 
billion is outstanding in its direct, in- 
sured, and guaranteed loan programs, 

I do not quarrel with constructive debt. 
It is an important requirement of 
healthy private enterprise. But excessive 
Federal debt can lead to inflation, bank- 
ruptcy, and socialism. 

All debt in this country—public, cor- 
porate, and private—now totals nearly 
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$114 trillion, and this is exclusive of the 
Federal Government’s tremendous con- 
tingent liabilities for such items as bank 
deposit insurance, and so forth. 

No one can deny that inflation is af- 
fecting the pocketbook of every house- 
wife, or that excessive Government 
spending is a leading cause. 

While we are fighting a shooting war 
requiring heavy military expenditures, it 
must be recognized that many new and 
unessential Federal programs should be 
postponed or curtailed. 

The alternative is inflation—the most 
devastating enemy of people with low 
and fixed incomes. 


MEXICAN SELF-HELP 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
call the Senate’s attention to an article 
entilted “Accion Comunal: Mexican Self- 
Help,” which appeared in the August 16 
issue of the Christian Science Monitor. 
Written by James Nelson Goodsell, it 
tells of the inspiring work being done by 
the campesinos of Mexico to better their 
own lot and contribute to the well-being 
of their nation. 

The problems of rural Mexico are most 
difficult. National governments—partic- 
ularly those under the dynamic leader- 
ship of former President Adolfo Lopez 
Mateos and current President Gustavo 
Diaz Ordaz—have struggled to bring to 
rural residents their share of the benefits 
produced by Mexico’s miracle of indus- 
trialization. The benefits are now being 
accelerated. 

Campesinos throughout the country, 
working in self-help projects formulated 
by various Mexican governmental agen- 
cies and the private Community Devel- 
opment Foundation of Norwalk, Conn., 
are building roads, schools, and irriga- 
tion projects—to mention a few. The 
happy results represent a triumph for 
cooperation between governmental and 
private efforts, and a tribute to the will 
of the Mexican campesino. The achieve- 
ments, and the lessons learned in co- 
operation, should serve as examples for 
similar self-help efforts in other nations. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the article be printed at this 
point in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

ACCIÓN COMUNAL: MEXICAN SELF-HELP 

(NoTE.—All over rural Mexico, community 
development programs are beginning to make 
a dent on the problems which have held the 
rural areas back from Mexico’s vigorous so- 
cial and economiç advances. Roads are being 
built, schools constructed, irrigation put 
in—all signs that joint efforts by villagers 
themselves are bringing about change.) 

(By James Nelson Goodsell, Latin America 
correspondent of the Christian Science 
Monitor) 

Santa Cruz ArizaPAN, Mxxico.— Felipe 
Ortiz is a Mexican farmer who is working 
with his neighbors to raise a fruit orchard. 

“Don Felipe,” as he is familiarly known 
here, has a gentle touch with his fellow farm- 
ers. But he has a determination which 
many other farmers respect and accept. 

The fruit orchard on the edge of town is 
a communal effort—one of many in this val- 
ley area west of the Mexican city of Toluca. 
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It is an example of the sort of community 
action project which is catching hold all over 
Mexico. 

And Don Felipe is typical of many Mex- 
icans who are spearheading community ac- 
tion, or action comunal, as it is called in 
Spanish. 

These Mexicans often lack formal school- 
ing and the refinement of society in Mexico 
City, but they are just as vitally involved 
in building a nation as are people in Mexico 
City. 

Indeed, upon the success of projects like 
the fruit orchard here in Santa Cruz Atiza- 
pán depends a great deal of Mexico’s future. 

For it is in the rural areas of Mexico that 
the nation’s long vigorous social reform has 
yet to make the impact it has in the cities. 
And it is these rural regions that worry gov- 
ernment officials and planners. 

Hence, the interest in community action 
programs being shown all over Mexico by 
government officials. 

Don Felipe probably knows little of the 
full extent of communal action efforts around 
the country, but he and his fellows are 
acutely aware of what it is doing for them- 
selves and their village. 


CATALYST PROVIDED 


While there are a variety of agencies work- 
ing in Mexico, the major thrust of com- 
munity action work here is a joint Mexican- 
United States effort, embracing various Mex- 
ican governmental agencies and strongly 
supported by a United States private agency, 
the Community Development Foundation 
(CDF) with headquarters in Norwalk, Conn, 

Prank Barry, the foundation’s Mexico di- 
rector, says that Mexico is well suited to the 
sort of program that CDF sponsors. The 
organization’s aim is one of aiding people in 
developing areas who are seeking a more 
abundant life for themselves and their 
families. CDF’s role is something of a cata- 
lyst providing technical assistance and food 
for people like Don Felipe who are working 
to improve their lot. 

CDF is under contract to the Mexican Gov- 
ernment to provide this assistance. The 
Mexicans for their part appear quite pleased 
with CDF efforts, which augment bountifully 
the various Mexican programs which have 
been in existence for years. P 

Mr. Barry notes that the Mexican Govern- 
ment “was already sponsoring projects of 
community development when we came on 
the scene in 1962 and we are furthering this 
effort.” 

CDF supported projects around Mexico in- 
cluding building rural access roads, irriga- 
tion facilities, schools, village water systems, 
and such things as Don Felipe's fruit orchard. 

Sometimes the villages need materials to 
carry on their work, Other times they need 
technical assistance in planning a project, 
such as a road, Often a village is short of 
food. CDF sees its role as that of meeting 
these needs by encouraging the villagers to 
carry out the projects they themselves feel 
are most needed. 

Mr. Barry, moreover, sees labor as the key 
factor in the equation—the labor of the 
countryside people themselves. 

“We get involved in projects which people 
can do with their own skills and resources,” 
he says, “and this is the important factor. 
This is not aid, in the sense of telling the 
rural Mexican he must build this or that. 
This is assistance to help him to do what he 
wants to do.” 

CDF field workers and Mexican field work- 
ers from a variety of governmental agencies 
work side by side on the program. They 
share their talents and their efforts, but do 
not overlap their efforts. 

ENTHUSIASM EVIDENT 

This correspondent spent a day visiting 
projects like the fruit orchard which Don 
Felipe is cultivating—some under the general 
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guidance of a CDF field worker, others under 
similar encouragement by a representative of 
the Mexican Government. Some were work- 
ing with a food incentive, some without. 
Some projects were obviously moving faster 
than others. 

But in each of the villages visited, there 
was a sense of moving forward with a project, 
whether it was road building or irrigation 
ditch digging. 

Here in Santa Cruz Atizapán, Don Felipe’s 
fruit trees are not the only evidence of com- 
munity development efforts. A sys- 
tem is being built. Villagers work on the 
system in their spare time. 

Each man is responsible for digging the 
ditch in front of his house. Tubing for the 
system is being made locally, according to 
very clear specifications. As the villagers tell 
their own story, it is evident that there is a 
great deal of enthusiasm for the project. 

In Teneria, a village only a few miles from 
Santa Cruz Atizapán, but quite a long trip 
by dusty rural roads, community action ef- 
forts are directed at constructing a new 
school for the community to take care of 
the expanding school population. 

Villages in Teneria told community de- 
velopment field workers visiting the site re- 
cently that obtaining lumber is the most 
difficult problem they face. There just is not 
enough available. 

“We are making a big effort,” one villager 
told the visitors. “But it is worth the effort 
for we want our children to learn better than 
we did.” 

Other villagers pleaded with the officials 
to “give us some wood so we can get on with 
the job.” 

It was a difficult moment for the field 
workers. They did not have any lumber 
readily available. But the situation was 
relieved by a joke made by one of the vil- 
lagers: 

SIX GOALS LISTED 

We hope we can have the wood soon be- 
cause if not it will not be our own children 
getting an education, but instead our grand- 
children!” 

Soon afterwards, one of the fleld workers 
remembered that he had seen some wooden 
boxes in a warehouse in a small community 
some distance away. The boxes would pro- 
vide the needed lumber—and the school 
house would be completed. 

This case is typical. The Mexican country- 
side folk provide the labor—and the field 
worker, be he a North American or a Mexican, 
simply provides assistance when it is needed 
and encourages the rural citizen to carry out 
the projects. 

Dr. Guillermo Soberanes, the Mexican offi- 
cial whose office administers the program 
supported by CDF, lists six goals of the self- 
help effort: 

To teach families in rural areas that they 
can join together in their own development. 

To utilize the labor force of villages in col- 
lective works when there is a shortage of 
work in the fields. 

To teach nutrition and sanitation by tak- 
ing advantage of the rural community de- 
velopment programs to accomplish this goal. 

To accustom communities to working to- 
gether in the resolution of their own prob- 
lems. 

To build a sense of confidence in relation- 
ships between the rural areas and the meth- 
ods used by national agencies in solving 
problems. 

To provide food to areas where this can 
help in developing the region. 

These goals are being met in an ever- 
increasing number of Mexican villages. 

Here in Santa Cruz Atizapán, for example, 
with its drainage system and Don Felipe's 
fruit orchards, there is clear evidence that 
the program is meeting with success. 

Whether community development on a 
broad nationwide scale can be achieved, how- 
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ever, is still a question, Thousands of vil- 
lages in the Mexican hinterland still are 
without programs of the sort that CDF and 
its Mexican counterparts are encouraging. 

“We are still only scratching the surface,” 
a Mexican field worker says. “We've still got 
a long way to go.” 


FIREARMS CONTROL LEGISLATION 


Mr. HRUSKA. Mr. President, the 
current discussion of firearms control 
legislation is not an Eastern States 
against Western States lineup. One rea- 
son why this is true is based on the fact 
that some eastern localities have had ex- 
perience with gun control laws. 

It has not been favorable experience. 
The Courier Express of Buffalo, N.Y., edi- 
torially commented on this by asking 
whether advocates of the administration 
gun bill propose to ultimately limit fire- 
arms ownership to police—and criminals. 
It wrote: 

Yes, criminals, because criminals do not 


obey even current laws restricting handgun 
ownership. 


This has been the harsh experience in 
New York which has had the most severe 
gun laws for a long time. Only those who 
obey the laws are left harmed, left de- 
fenseless; to the point where the better 
apartment buildings in the city are ad- 
vertising “top security” extras in the 
forms of private guards, burglar alarm 
systems, and armored doors and win- 
dows. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that this editorial be printed in the 
Recorp at this point, together with an 
open letter addressed to President John- 
son as it appeared in the July issue of 
“Shooting Industry” trade magazine. 

There being no objection, the material 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

[From the Buffalo (N..) Courier Express, 
Aug. 4, 1966] 
AUSTIN SHOOTING AROUSES GUN FOES 

Once again the senseless misuse of firearms 
has the antigun people howling slogans 
which they say will prevent the recurrence 
of what happened in Austin, Tex, on 
Monday. 

They say that Charles Whitman would not 
have shot 44 persons if there had been 
stricter controls on the sale of firearms. 

Typical of the illogic of the antigun forces 
was the CBS special on the sniper slayings 
in which Walter Cronkite interviewed the 
author of an antigun book oddly titled: 
“The Right to Bear Arms.” 

The author stated that the Austin killings 
would not have occurred if the Dodd bill, 
now being studied by Congress, had been 
law. Then, to mollify hunters and target 
shooters, the author stated that the bill 
would not restrict over-the-counter sales, 
but would impose tighter regulations on 
mail-order weapons. 

In other words, Whitman would have been 
able to purchase firearms in his home state of 
Texas, Dodd bill or no Dodd bill. 

Even if the most stringent antigun legis- 
lation were passed—requiring licenses and 
permits for all weapons—would not Whitman 
have passed the tests? He was an ex-Marine, 
honorably discharged; a former altar boy; 
active in Boy Scouting to the extent that he 
was a rifle instructor for young Scouts; he 
was married and an energetic student with 
above-average grades; he was over 21 and 
apparently had no criminal record. 
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Just what do the antigun people propose 
as criteria for deciding whether a U.S. citizen 
should be permitted to own a firearm with 
which to hunt, target-shoot, protect his home 
and family? Do they propose to limit fire- 
arms ownership to police .. and criminals? 

Yes, criminals, because criminals do not 
obey even current laws restricting handgun 
ownership. Would the antigun forces dis- 
arm the American citizenry, a people whose 
marksmanship and heritage in firearms 
helped them forge a nation in 1776 and 
helped them to defend it since? 

We don't believe that tighter gun laws 
would have prevented the tragedy in Austin 
any more than tighter controls over knives 
would have blocked the senseless slaughter 
of eight student nurses in Chicago on July 14. 

To zero in on an inert instrument—a 
gun—which can be used for good or evil, and 
to say that banning it will solve the problem 
of human derangement, is idle effort. 

Following the reasoning of the antigun 
people, we should impose tighter controls on 
the sale of bread knives, automobiles and 
other inert instruments which annually 
cause thousands of deaths when misused by 
deranged or inept individuals. 

Perhaps we should all register our hands 
and be fingerprinted lest one of us turn into 
a strangler. 


Loox, Mr. PRESIDENT 


Not too long ago, Mr. President, you were 
quoted as follows: “You do not examine 
legislation in the light of the benefits it will 
convey if properly administered, but in the 
light of the wrongs it would do and the 
harms it would cause if improperly 
administered.” 

We might comment that this is, on the 
face of it, a pretty cynical statement, reflect- 
ing little top-level trust in the just admin- 
istration of legislative intention. We don’t 
blame you, Mr. President, for this mistrust; 
we share it! But did you say what you were 
quoted as saying? And did you mean 
it? . . Ifso— 

How can you support anti-gun legislation? 
Senator Dopp says you are supporting it, and 
your own public statements have confirmed 
your position. Yet you must know that the 
firearms-restrictive bills to which you have 
given your blessings are not only flagrantly 
vulnerable to improper administration but 
are (a) useless in achieving their avowed 
aims and (b) harmful to innocent people 
even if properly administered! You need 
only look to New York City and Philadelphia 
for examples. 

The sole objective of anti-gun legislation, 
according to its proponents, is to curb crime. 
But New York’s Sullivan Law does nothing 
to curb crime. Criminals laugh at it. Only 
those who obey the law are harmed—left 
defenseless; to the point where the better 
apartment buildings in the city are advertis- 
ing top security” extras in the forms of 
private guards, burglar alarm systems, and 
armored doors and windows! 

In Philadelphia, where a severe firearms 
ordinance went into effect more than a year 
ago, crime has not been retarded. Only the 
citizen who begs for arms with which to 
defend his home or business, and the citizen 
who wants guns for sporting uses, have 
suffered. 

City officials and law enforcement leaders 
in both New York and Philadelphia admit 
their laws are useless; but they have found 
and are finding that, once a bad law is en- 
acted, it is next to impossible to remove it. 
This is more than ever true of. a federal 
enactment. 

We beg you, Mr. President, to look at the 
records. We beg you to heed your own words 
of wisdom. We beg you to withdraw your 
support from proposals which, without 
achieving any worthwhile objective, will 
harm millions of outdoor sportsmen—whose 
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money, in Pitman-Robertson taxes and li- 
cense fees, provides major support for such 
administration-sponsored programs as physi- 
cal fitness, conservation, and outdoor 
beautification, 


INDUSTRIAL UNION OF MARINE 
AND SHIPBUILDING WORKERS OF 
AMERICA, AFL-CIO, CONDEMN 
PROCUREMENT OF NAVAL VES- 
SELS IN BRITISH SHIPYARDS 


Mr. BREWSTER. Mr. President, the 
Department of Defense has again dem- 
onstrated its continuing disregard for 
the American merchant marine and 
shipbuilding industries. 

The Department is considering award- 
ing a contract for two ocean survey ves- 
sels to a British shipyard. The fact that 
this takes badly needed business away 
from American shipyards—which are al- 
ready losing skilled workers left and 
right—is ignored by the Defense Depart- 
ment. The need for a healthy American 
shipbuilding and ship repair industry 
apparently does not impress the Depart- 
ment at all. 

Mr. President, I have presented my 
views on this topic many times. Rather 
than repeat what I have said before, I 
would like to let the Senate consider 
what the people involved have to say on 
the subject. 

I ask unanimous consent that a letter 
from the Industrial Union of Marine & 
Shipbuilding Workers of America to the 
Secretary of Defense be inserted in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


INDUSTRIAL UNION OF MARINE AND 
SHIPBUILDING WORKERS OF AMER- 
10A, AFL-CIO 
Camden, NJ. 
Hon. ROBERT S. MCNAMARA, 
Secretary of Defense, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR MR. SECRETARY: The Industrial Union 
of Marine and Shipbuilding Workers of Amer- 
ica, AFL-CIO, is on record as condemning 
the procurement of U.S. Navy vessels from 
British shipyards. The imminent order of 
two naval survey ships from a foreign ship- 
yard is an outrageous threat to the welfare 
of our nation’s shipbuilding industry and its 
skilled working force. 

The decision of the Department of Defense 
to build American naval craft abroad, in our 
opinion, has spawned a policy which will 
trigger further efforts to construct naval ves- 
sels in more foreign nations. The Defense 
Department build abroad policy violates the 
historic and traditional fundamental of mak- 
ing U.S. naval craft construction available to 
American shipyard workers. 

Moreover, the Secretary of Defense is re- 
quired by the Defense Appropriations Act to 
carry out the affirmation of Congress “that 
none of the funds herein provided for the 
construction or conversion of any naval ves- 
sels to be constructed in shipyards in the 
United States shall be expended in foreign 
shipyards for the construction of major com- 
ponents of the hull or superstructure of such 
vessel.“ 

The last 10 years has witnessed the great- 
est migration of skilled shipyard workers to 
other industries. U.S. private shipyards 
building Navy vessels. are advertising coast- 
to-coast for shipyard skills. The shipyard 
mechanics, with decades of experience in 
their specialties, have abandoned the in- 
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dustry because of the insurmountable hard- 
ships and obstacles in obtaining steady, un- 
interrupted work. Whereas in former years 
it was not unusual for our member fathers 
to enroll their sons and other male relatives 
in shipyard apprenticeship programs, few do 
so now, being loath to embark them on a 
career in a withering industry. 

“Control of the seas can mean peace. Con- 
trol of the seas can mean victory. The 
United States must control the seas if it is 
to protect our security,” said the late Presi- 
dent Kennedy. To grant British shipyards, 
or any other foreign yard U.S. Navy work, 
would be an act that would tend to con- 
tract our present naval supremacy. 

This outlook is emphatically voiced by Ad- 
miral David L. McDonald, Chief of Naval Op- 
erations. He has said that “national power 
at sea” is “the mix of military, technological 
and industrial capabilities related to the sea 
which cross cuts and intersects almost every 
aspect of our society.” While all of the nat- 
ural resources and our means of production 
contribute to the building of naval ships, our 
nation is completely helpless without an 
adequately skilled shipyard force. Every 
naval expert has testified that in times of 
emergency our naval sea power must under 
no circumstances be handicapped through 
reliance on shipyard workers or facilities in 
other countries. 

Are we to repeat the bankrupt, short- 
sighted, indifferent and dangerous policy 
with the construction of naval vessels that 
has played havoc with our merchant ship- 
building industry? That policy pursued by 
the Congress has caused idleness and suffer- 
ing for tens of thousands of skilled shipyard 
workers, waste of shipbuilding resources and 
capacity, lost purchasing power, and has 
burdened communities and states with un- 
employment, relief and retraining costs. 

A recent U.S. Senate Subcommittee report 
of the Senate Committee on the Judiciary in- 
vestigating internal security Administration, 
declared: 

“Shipyards are the taproot of a nation’s 
sea power. Over twenty American yards 
have gone out of business during the past 
fifteen years because of insufficient work vol- 
ume, and most of the surviving yards today 
are engaged in intense competition for the 
limited work available. 

“If relief in the form of larger shipbuild- 
ing programs does not come soon, it seems 
likely that there will be a further cutback 
in the size of the U.S. shipbuilding industry.” 

The United States, now in twelfth place 
among maritime shipbuilding powers of the 
world, lags far behind Britain. Govern- 
mental indifference to the important wartime 
roles of the shipbuilding yards and its skilled 
working force will inevitably make for the 
continued contraction of our nation’s fa- 
cilities and skilled shipyard craftsmen. 

There is no easy shortcut for providing 
shipyard skills vital in a crisis. Economy 
measures, balance of payments, expediencies, 
and other equally logical reasons today will 
be no substitute for the manning of our yards 
in the event of war. 

We therefore respectfully appeal to you for 
the reasons set forth herein to halt the award 
of the survey shipbuilding contract to 
Britain. 

Respectfully and cordially, 
JOHN J. GROGAN, 
President. 


IMPORTANCE OF THE PEACE EF- 
FORTS OF LIONS INTERNATIONAL 
Mr. CANNON. Mr. President, all of us 
are familiar with the great record of 
public service compiled by the Interna- 


nee Association of Lions Clubs since 
917. 
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Under the banner of “liberty, intel- 
ligence, our Nation’s safety,” some 20,- 
000 clubs in more than 130 countries, 
numbering 800,000 business and profes- 
sional men continue to perform splen- 
did service to their communities and to 
great humanitarian causes everywhere. 

The Lions are, of course, nonpolitical 
and nonsectarian. The sole objective of 
the organization is aiding international 
good will and understanding. 

Edward M. Lindsey recently was 
inaugurated as international president 
and spoke eloquently on the search for 
peace. Motivated by his stirring re- 
marks, the International Association of 
Lions Clubs are sponsoring a nationwide 
essay contest open to young men and 
women from 14 to 21. Appropriately, the 
subject of the essay contest is “Peace Is 
Attainable.” 

The purpose of this contest is to focus 
attention on the desirability of searching 
for ideas and developing a plan which 
would make world peace a reality. The 
Lions International seeks in this manner 
to discover new plans for achieving world 
peace, in addition to concentrating at- 
tention on this subject and accentuating 
the meaning of freedom and liberty. 

Mr. President, the International As- 
sociation of Lions Clubs is to be com- 
mended for this splendid project and I 
sincerely hope their efforts will meet with 
unprecedented success. 


THE DEMONSTRATION CITIES 
BILL—S. 3708 


Mr. MOSS. . Mr. President, as you well 
know, Many communities in the Nation 
have not seen fit to take advantage of 
various Federal assistance programs be- 
cause of local pressures. There has been 
a fear of Federal interference with com- 
munity matters, a fear of launching un- 
workable and lengthy urban renewal 
projects, and unfamiliarity with the 
workings of the Federal programs, and a 
genuine lack of understanding of the real 
benefits that can accrue from using Fed- 
eral technical and financial assistance. 
For these and similar reasons, many 
large and small cities have opposed and 
continue to oppose such Federal pro- 
grams. 

Nevertheless, both those who support 
and those who oppose the demonstration 
cities bill now before the Congress agree 
that our cities are deep in trouble and 
are desperately in need of more help 
than they are currently receiving. 

State and local revenues simply can- 
not keep pace with the needs. Such 
Federal grant-in-aid programs as have 
been developed over the years in the 
fields of housing, health, education, anti- 
poverty, and others have not yet proved 
sufficient to relieve the cities of their 
growing burdens. Obviously, something 
more is needed, and to many it appears 
that the demonstration cities program 
may prove a breakthrough toward new 
solutions. I share in this hope and sup- 
port the committee’s bill, S. 3708. 

I think particular attention should be 
paid to the schools in the cities. As our 
more affluent citizens flee to the suburbs, 
the quality of education is deteriorating 
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in the cities. This has taken place de- 
spite efforts to improve the slum areas, 
to eliminate the ghettoes and to revital- 
ize the cities. But the cities cannot be- 
come the desirable centers of our metro- 
politan areas until our “affluent citizens” 
return to the cities. I am not speaking 
of the wealthy, who often remain in the 
cities, but of the middle class, the average 
citizens. The average citizen fled from 
the city primarily because the schools in 
the city were becoming inferior. And he 
will not return until the schools are not 
only as good as those in the suburbs, but 
are actually better. Therefore I hope 
that if this bill is passed, adequate atten- 
tion is paid not only to correcting the 
deplorable physical condition of our 
cities, but to reversing the migration of 
citizens as well. Unless the quality of 
the schools is greatly increased, this can- 
not be done. 

Many have spoken today on the need 
for a new approach and a new method of 
coordinating all assistance programs 
through joint action by local, State, pub- 
lic, and private groups. But there is an- 
other important reason for supporting 
this bill. 

I believe the demonstration program 
can have a great educational value, par- 
ticularly for the citizens and officials of 
such communities. This new program 
would provide that only the cities most 
in need and most anxious to try out the 
new program would qualify to do so. 
These cities would then proceed, at their 
own speed, with their own plans, to de- 
vise demonstration programs to suit their 
particular and diverse needs. Some 
would be large cities and some would be 
small cities, some would be old cities and 
some would be relatively new. Some 
would have certain kinds of social and 
physical urban crises to handle and oth- 
ers would face much different problems. 

Thus this proposed program would, in 
only 3 or 4 or 5 years, demonstrate 
whether the program is useful for all 
kinds of communities. Enough of these 
pilot programs would be developed all 
across the country so that those cities 
that have been reluctant to get involved 
in Federal-aid programs would have 
much more to go on in the future to de- 
termine the rightness of their position 
and whether they should modify it. 

This demonstration program, though 
modest in the amount of appropriations 
proposed in the bill, would nevertheless 
be large enough to help not only the 
specific cities qualifying in the program 
but all other cities as well, even including 
those where no interest has yet been 
shown in using the program. 


A TRIBUTE TO J. FRANK GRIMES 


Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, the in- 
dependent grocers of our Nation are an 
important part in the rigid framework 
of our national economy. As a matter of 
fact, they are one of the mainstays of 
small business which is America’s biggest 
business. 

There are many fine leaders in the food 
selling business. Today, however, I 
would like to pay tribute to a man in this 
field who became a great leader because 
he was a great inspirational force to 
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others—a strong advocate of positive 
thinking—a man who believes and dem- 
onstrates repeatedly that spiritual forces 
play as great a part in the success of 
business as material things. The man to 
whom I refer is J. Frank Grimes, creator 
and founder of the Independent Grocers’ 
Alliance which has helped thousands of 
independent grocers, without sacrificing 
their independence, develop the world’s 
largest voluntary food store chain with 
an annual sales volume in excess of $344 
billion. 

J. Frank Grimes is known to thou- 
sands of grocers, who operate in 46 States 
under the IGA banner, as well as thou- 
sands of others in the food business, as 
the “Chief.” It was this man who made 
it possible for the small independent 
grocer to prosper by making available to 
him the same sales tools, such as adver- 
tising, merchandising, store engineering, 
and accounting systems, which previously 
were only available to his better financed 
corporate competitors. 

One of the great keys in Grimes suc- 
cessful plan, which has prospered and 
helped others do likewise for more than 
40 years, was his ability to inspire others. 

Recently at the 40th annual celebra- 
tion of IGA’s founding in Chicago, his 
son, Don R. Grimes, president of the huge 
food selling organization, presented his 
father with a specially bound book titled 
“Words of Inspiration.” This book, 
which was also given free to the 5,000 
grocers who attended the anniversary 
event, contained the inspirational mes- 
sages that the elder Grimes had used 
during the past 40 years. 

The beautifully bound book contained 
scores of inspirational verses, such as: 

Often great satisfaction follows the suc- 
cessful accomplishment of a task when oppo- 
sition has made one extend himself and prove 
his mettle. These tests of one’s courage and 
capacity build confidence and fearlessness 
and prepare one to appreciate success, 

Work is one of the greatest assets any man 
or woman can have. 

When any job is tackled with intelligence 
and understanding, backed by the love to 
work, anything reasonable can be accom- 
plished by anyone regardless of one’s edu- 
cation, birth, or environment. 

Someone once said: “Never tell a young 
person that something cannot be done. God 
may have been waiting for centuries for 
somebody ignorant enough of the impossible 
to go ahead and do it.” 


In another portion of the book, Grimes 
told his associates: 


People in all walks of life need constant 
encouragement and inspiration. 

They get these from spiritual ideas and 
from the visible accomplishments of others. 

Each one of us is constantly living with 
powerful spotlights beaming on us. 

Everything we do is watched intensely, and 
our acts have influence, no matter how small 
a part we may consider we are playing in the 
great scheme of life. 

The future will be what we make it. There 
is no such thing as fate or luck. Every day 
brings new and glorious opportunities to 
everyone, and when we discharge our indi- 
vidual obligations to God and to our fellow 
man, we are enriched and equipped with 
abilities perhaps we never knew we possessed. 


I urge all assembled here on the floor 
of the U.S. Senate to join me in paying 
tribute to the man who taught others 
that the spiritual aspects of life, when 
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practiced, are far more important to the 
well-being of all men than the material 
advantages acquired through greed. 


TEXANS FIGHT POVERTY USING 
SELF-HELP TECHNIQUE 


Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, a recent 
article in the Abilene Reporter-News il- 
lustrates what I consider a proper pro- 
cedure for fighting poverty: by seeking 
to eliminate the causes. 

This very knowledgeable approach is 
being taken by the Community Self-Im- 
provement Board, Inc., of Taylor County, 
Tex. The director of the board is Mr, 
Carl Kuykendall. 

I ask unanimous consent that the arti- 
cle, written by Mr. Preston Maynard of 
the Reporter-News staff, be inserted in 
the Recorp, so that other Senators and 
interested persons may have knowledge 
of how Texans attack the problem of 
poverty through programs based on the 
proven self-help technique. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


BELF-HELP ANTIPOVERTY PROGRAM Is COUNTY 
Goan 

(By Preston Maynard, Reporter—News Staff 
Writer) 

Eliminate poverty by removing its causes— 
that is the goal for Taylor County's newly- 
chartered Community Self-Improvement 
Board, Inc., now the focal point here for the 
“War on Poverty.” 

“It costs $100,000 in tax money to support 
one person on relief for his lifetime,” Direc- 
tor Carl Kuykendall of the Board said. 

“Our purpose is to try to reach the people 
who are impoverished and to help them re- 
move the reason why they are impoverished,” 
he said. 

TWO-PRONGED EFFORT 


To do this, a two-pronged effort is planned, 
utilizing the War on Poverty program, a com- 
plex variety of federal agencies and funds, 

The Self-Improvement Board will create 
new projects on the local level to attack pov- 
erty, as well as serve as a coordinating and 
referral agency, sending persons needing as- 
sistance to the federal, state, country or city 
agencies able to provide help. 

Creating new projects is the “Community 
Action Program” of the poverty war, estab- 
lished here with the formation of the board. 
The ideal behind this, Kuykendall said, is to 
get the people of a community to become 
aware of existing problems, and then to reach 
conclusions as to how these problems can 
be eliminated. Volunteer effort is an impor- 
tant port of this goal, he said. 

CENTERS PLANNED 


One step currently planned involves two 
multiple service centers for areas in Abilene. 

These centers would be staffed by persons 
from the areas involved, Kuykendall said, 
and speaking the language of the people. 
The centers would provide employment 
counseling, homemaking courses, remedial 
education, child care, legal aid, health sery- 
ices and recreation. Volunteer efforts would 
remain a part of the center. 

A typical need which could be met 
through the multiple service centers is that 
of day care for children, he said. The two 
existing day care centers, operated by the 
United Fund and privately, cannot handle 
one-tenth of the need, he said. Such day 
care projects within the service centers could 
also provide job training for some persons. 


SURVEYS NEEDED 


Federal funds can be obtained to lease and 
remodel properties for service centers, he 
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said, if surveys show the centers can be 
justified in terms of need. 

Next step will be to make a study to see if 
need does justify development of these cen- 
ters, Kuykendall said. 

Another current project involves helping 
citizens of Buffalo Gap plan a waste disposal 
system, part of the community self-help 
program. Citizens of Ovalo have also asked 
to be included in the disposal system. Kuy- 
kendall said funds may be available through 
the Small Business Administration, or may 
be obtained by a private contractor through 
the Farm and Home Administration. 


NOT JUST RELIEF 


The basic idea behind the program is to 

help people and communities help them- 
selves, rather than merely provide relief, 
Kuykendall said. Ideas are needed, he 
pointed out, for projects to carry out these 
aims. 
The office’s function of referral will require 
a familiarity with the various funds and 
agencies providing aid in the “War on 
Poverty.” 

The office is located at 112914 N. 2nd. 

“We will funnel and refer people who need 
assistance to the agencies in existence,” Kuy- 
kendall said. “In no way will we take over 
or usurp any of the functions of existing 
agencies,” 

“Most of the agencies cannot afford a staff 
to go out and find the people who need 
assistance,” he said. The new office will aim 
at seeing that people who need aid are not 
left out of the programs, as well as seeing 
that those who do not need it are not in- 
cluded. All state and federal agencies are 
now pledged to assist in the poverty efforts, 
in addition to the Office of Economic 
Opportunity. 

WIDE RANGE 

Assistance available ranges from employ- 
ment counseling to loans to develop a busi- 
ness, buy a farm or repair a home; help in 
keeping youngsters in school, or opportu- 
nities to learn a trade. 

Involved in the federal poverty program 
are the Department of Housing and Urban 
Development, State, City and County Wel- 
fare, Texas Education Agency, Farmers’ 
Home Administration, Small Business Ad- 
ministration, the Texas Employment Com- 
mission and others, in addition to the OEO, 
where the program is centered. 


USURPATION OF CONGRESSION- 
AL AUTHORITY BY FEDERAL 
COURTS 


Mr. TALMADGE. Mr. President, I 
was shocked and amazed last week by 
the Federal court injunction barring and 
restricting a committee of the US. 
House of Representatives from holding 
hearings. In my estimation, this in- 
junction constitutes an outrageous in- 
fringement upon the prerogatives of the 
Congress and it is in clear violation of 
the constitutional separation-of-powers 
concept. Along with most of the coun- 
try, especially those who cherish and 
would preserve the Constitution, I was 
most pleased that on appeal by the Jus- 
tice Department the injunction was 
swiftly set aside. 

The Savannah, Ga., Morning News of 
August 16, and the Albany, Ga., Herald, 
of August 17, published excellent edi- 
torials which denounced the injunction 
and expressed concern over the course 
this country seems to be taking when a 
Federal judge takes it upon himself to 
usurp congressional authority and en- 
join a committee of the House from 
holding hearings. 
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In my opinion, the concern expressed 
in these editorials is well founded. I ask 
unanimous consent that they be printed 
in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the edito- 
rials were ordered to be printed in the 
Recor, as follows: 

[From the Savannah (Ga.) Morning News, 
Aug. 16, 1966] 
WHERE ARE WE GOING? 

The Federal Court order issued yesterday 
blocking a hearing by the House Committee 
on Un-American Activities into protests 
against the Viet Nam war makes us wonder 
seriously where we as & nation are going. 

Such action almost is beyond the scope 
of imagination. And it certainly is well 
beyond the realm of practical political sci- 
ence and basic jurisprudence. 

We would never argue the right and pro- 
priety of a federal court to dignify a request 
for a restraining order, no matter how ut- 
terly selfish or utterly ridiculous that request 
may be. 

But we do argue and decry the right and 
propriety of any federal judge to tamper so 
directly with the Congress by issuing an 
order restraining and enjoining a commit- 
tee from proceeding with hearings. 

When such an order is issued, we imme- 
diately ask where we are going because we 
know in fact from where we have come. 

We know that our nation is one established 
and built on a strong foundation of con- 
stitutional government. We know thtat our 
laws are derived from English common law. 
We know that the rights of a scant few can- 
not be blown so out of proportion that they 
obscure the rights of the many. We know 
that democracy means subscription to those 
laws which are established for all and not 
just a few men, 

Even as children we were taught that our 
government was constituted of three sepa- 
rate but equal branches: legislative, execu- 
tive and judicial. But as adults do we now 
have to see through a period of misguided 
change darkly and explain to our children 
that the three separate branches of govern- 
ment are, in fact, not equal? 

Must we witness, not as innocently as 
children, the alteration of our Constitution 
and those precepts that have made our na- 
tion great? We just may have watched all 
too long as a Supreme Court chipped and 
altered and reshaped a Constitution that 
stood long and well as a beacon of freedom 
and democracy for a world too often bereft 
of dignity for men. 

The House Committee on Un-American Ac- 
tivities today was scheduled to hold hear- 
ings on a bill designed to make it a crimi- 
nal offense to attempt to interfere with the 
movement of men or material to Viet Nam. 
The opponents of this bill would have had 
their opportunity to speak about it at the 
scheduled hearings. 

Yet they chose litigation to stay, if not 
quash, the hearings and a federal judge up- 
held in theory, if not action, their request. 
And as the American Civil Liberties Union 
asked for the restraining order, and as the 
federal judge granted it, more Americans died 
in Viet Nam. 

An assistant US. attorney, pleading the 
case yesterday, said that “never in the his- 
tory of this nation has this court or any 
other court enjoined a legislative func- 
tion...” 

His plea failed to stop the issuance of the 
injunction. 

Where are we going? 


[From the Albany (Ga.) Herald, Aug. 17 
1966] 
CONSTITUTIONAL CONFRONTATION 
Critics of the United States Supreme 
Court's activism have, since the school deseg- 
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regation decision of 1954, argued that the 
Judicial Branch of the Government was at- 
tempting, through its decisions, to usurp the 
prerogative of the Legislative Branch to make 
the nation’s laws. Because these critics gen- 
erally have been conservative in their politi- 
cal philosophy, the Liberal Establishment 
whooped that they were so myopic as to 
imagine subversives being under every bush 
and tree in the land and, in general, were 
conducting themselves in a ridiculous fash- 
ion. 

But, a dozen years and dozens of similar 
Supreme Court decisions later, it is the con- 
servatives who have been proven by events to 
be prescient and the liberals to be short- 
sighted. 

The trend has now been carried to the 
ultimate—a decision of a United States dis- 
trict court judge enjoining the House Un- 
American Activities Committee from con- 
ducting hearings into the character of 
demonstrations mounted against the war in 
Viet Nam. 

The Federal Judiciary has now reached the 
point of openly challenging the wholly Con- 
stitutional function of the Federal Legis- 
lative Branch, 

Fortunately, for the preservation of the 
fabric of our Constitutional society, a special 
three-judge Federal court overruled the deci- 
sion of the district Judge enjoining the House 
committee from opening its inquiry. Even 
so, however, the three-judge panel let stand 
another order of the district judge which 
called for the creation of a special three- 
judge court to decide whether the House 
Un-American Activities Committee was Con- 
stitutionally created. 

Thus the threat of Judicial interference 
with Legislative functions remains. 

Beyond that, the threat also is one to the 
Constitutional establishment of the Ameri- 
can Government as such. 

The Constitution clearly defines the duties 
and responsibilities of the three co-equal 
Branches of Government and, further, spe- 
cifically provides for the strict separation of 
their respective powers. 

The language of our organic law in this 
connection is unmistakably plain. Article I, 
Section 1 reads: “All legislative powers here- 
in granted shall be vested in a Congress of 
the United States, which shall consist of a 
Senate and House of Representatives.” Ar- 
ticle III, Section 1 is similarly positive: “The 
judicial power of the United States shall be 
vested in one Supreme Court, and in such 
inferior courts as the Congress may from 
time to time ordain and establish.” 

Now, for the first time in the 190 years of 
this republic, a Federal court has gone so 
far as to enjoin the Federal Legislature. The 
district judge responded affirmatively to a 
plea of two plaintiffs, both of whom had 
been subpoenaed to appear before a hearing 
of the Congressional committee, who alleged 
that they might place themselves in immi- 
nent danger of prosecution by responding to 
the summons. What they challenged, 
through their American Civil Liberties Union 
attorneys, was the Constitutionality of a rule 
under which the House Un-American Activi- 
ties Committee was established by the House 
of Representatives. 

Tied to the Constitutional issue involved 
and that is the only real issue in the case— 
is much of the propaganda of the anti-Viet 
Nam War movement in this country. ACLU 
said the two plaintiffs, for example, as well 
as 11 other witnesses, “have all been identi- 
fied with diverse views antagonistic to the 
present Administration’s military policies. 
Their being called suggests an over-all plan 
to discredit the peace movement and foreign 
policy dissent.” 

Patently, the subpoenas suggest nothing 
of the sort. The Congress of the United 
States has a Constitutional right, indeed a 
duty, to make inquiry into any matter on 
which it may or may not choose to legislate. 
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For the Federal Judiciary, with the employ- 
ment of the injunctive power, to attempt to 
block that right presents the shabby specta- 
cle of a wholly needless Constitutional con- 
frontation that has been assiduously avoided 
by all three of the co-equal Branches of 
Government in the past, The course of 
caution, and the rejection of absolutes, has 
been practiced by the Executive, Legislative 
and Judicial Branches precisely because the 
framers of the Constitution expected them 
to be forever sufficiently adult, intelligent 
and statesmanlike to operate within the 
system of checks and balances for the com- 
mon good. 

Now to upset that equilibrium is to imperil 
the democratic processes by which the Amer- 
ican people have their Governmental being. 


NATIONAL DRUM CORPS WEEK 


Mr. BREWSTER. Mr. President, the 
week of August 20 to 27 is being cele- 
brated across the country as National 
Drum Corps Week. Because of my in- 
terest in our Nation’s youth, I believe 
drum corps is one activity that deserves 
special commendation. 

More than 1 million people in the 
United States are active in drum corps. 
These members are the ones responsible 
for the pageants of music and march- 
ing that highlight the exciting parades 
we all enjoy. Through their vigorous 
and colorful public displays, the corps 
serves to remind all Americans of their 
great heritage. And who of us is not 
moved with feeling of patriotism when 
watching these proud marchers step 
smartly by. 

Besides providing enjoyment for the 
public, drum corps offer a healthy out- 
let for the energy of their youthful par- 
ticipants. The demands of a drum corps 
include self-discipline, hard work, and 
the ability to cooperate with others. It 
is clear that this most worthwhile form 
of recreation fosters a sense of accom- 
plishment and gives each participant 
self-confidence and poise. 

Drum corps, such as Maryland's 
Dundalk Cadets, St. Mary’s Lancers, and 
Yankee Rebels, are thus making a con- 
structive contribution to American life. 
They deserve credit not only for the tal- 
ent and skill of their performing youth, 
but also for the enthusiasm and selfless 
work of their sponsoring adults. 

In recognition of this historical, yet 
developing activity, I urge communities 
all over America to continue supporting 
their local drum corps organizations. I 
also invite my colleagues in the Senate 
to join me in congratulating the drum 
corps during this week of national ob- 
servance. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE APPLE GROWERS; 
LAW OF SUPPLY AND DEMAND 
IN THE LABOR MARKET 


Mr. COTTON. Mr. President, the ap- 
ple growers of New Hampshire have been 
confronted for the past 2 years with a 
new high hurdle to jump, in their efforts 
to produce, harvest, and market their 
fruit at a reasonable return to them- 
selves. Strangely enough, in addition to 
the fight against pest and disease, worry 
about drought, temperature, and hail 
storms, concern about consumer demand, 
they now must go 10 rounds with the 
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Federal Government. As they have 
learned to their dismay, they are engaged 
in a badly mismatched contest. 

New Hampshire, I am pleased to say, 
enjoys an unemployment ratio of only 1.5 
percent, which must be close to, if not 
the lowest in the Nation. This means, 
however, that local seasonal workers sim- 
ply are not available in sufficient quan- 
tities to pick our apple crop. The same 
is true essentially as to domestic mi- 
grants. Accordingly, our historic reli- 
ance on the use of Canadian pickers has 
become even more acute. And yet, the 
Department of Labor chooses this situa- 
tion to force, with unwaivering rigidity, 
its concept that no foreign labor should 
be permitted into this country so long 
as an able bodied American citizen re- 
mains unemployed. In theory, this is 
sound. In practice, it does not work, and 
the consequences are tragic. 

Last year, New Hampshire growers suf- 
fered heavy losses because the Labor De- 
partment was determined to indulge its 
own pet theory that square pegs can be 
forced into round holes. We finally, after 
vigorous protest, were able to obtain ap- 
proval for the importation of some 
Canadians, but the approval was for far 
fewer than needed, and it came only days 
before the harvest commenced. It was 
$ 2 example of too little and too 
ate. 

This year, after that nearly catas- 
trophic experience, the Department made 
a much more timely decision. Our grow- 
ers now have time to recruit Canadian 
crews, but again the Department chose 
to ignore the carefully compiled certifi- 
cation of need by the New Hampshire De- 
partment of Employment Security and 
allocated my State only 62 percent of its 
requirement. This since has been ad- 
justed to 70 percent, but most of our 
growers still do not know how they will 
harvest their crop. It must give them 
sleepless nights. 

An excellent editorial on this subject, 
entitled “A Hollow Triumph,“ appeared 
in the Milford, N.H., Cabinet for August 
18, which effectively and succinctly goes 
to the heart of this matter. I ask unani- 
mous consent that it be printed at the 
conclusion of my remarks. 

As the writer says, why not let the law 
of supply and demand take over in this 
situation. No one would be hurt—least 
of all American labor. It is heartbreak- 
ing indeed to see our growers spend time, 
money, and energy fighting their own 
Government for permission to survive. 
We annually appropriate huge sums for 
the Labor Department’s Bureau of Em- 
ployment Security and its Farm Labor 
Service. I am rapidly coming to the 
conclusion that we are employing tax- 
payers’ money to put taxpayers out of 
business and that further use of these 
funds for such purpose warrants careful 
scrutiny by the Congress. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

A HoLLOW TRIUMPH 

Secretary of Labor W. Willard Wirtz has 
approved the certification of 900 Canadian 
apple pickers for five New England states, and 
while this is far fewer than had been re- 
quested, the press release from Washington 
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describes the timing of the decision as “a 
triumph for the apple growers of New Hamp- 
shire and New England in their efforts to 
harvest the Important apple crop.” 

To those of us who grew up with the notion 
that government is supposed to serve the 
people, it is discouraging to find that a 
change in a regulation should be thought of 
as a “triumph.” Apple growers have to work 
hard enough as it is to triumph over fungus, 
insects and drought, without battling their 
government as well. Of all the irritating 
examples of bureaucratic nit-picking, the 
prize example would seem to be the need for 
recurring arguments with Secretary Wirtz 
over the number of Canadian apple pickers 
to be allowed into New Hampshire. Instead 
of graciously allowing the New England 
growers to “triumph,” by permitting them 
900 of the 1500 pickers they asked for, the 
government would be a lot more helpful if it 
would just step aside and let the supply and 
demand of the labor market take over. 

No one sees Americans being forced out of 
jobs by the seasonal Canadian labor. Nor 
have we detected any feeling that local in- 
terests have been hurt by the Canadians who 
have appeared in our orchards each autumn. 
At most only a few hundred workers are in- 
volved. Yet the Administration chooses to 
hold the line on an issue which embarrasses 
the Democratic politicians, gives ready-made 
ammunition to the Republicans, and which 
imposes uncertainty and hardship on the 
apple growers, including those with orchards 
on the hills bordering the Souhegan valley. 

The most helpful thing Washington could 
do would be to drop the whole matter until 
such time as there is a real need to control 
Canadian labor. With all the problems fac- 
ing the Administration, it is distressing to see 
how a set of regulations can demand the 
time of labor officials, congressmen and sena- 
tors, and it is heartbreaking to see the grow- 
ers take time and money they can ill spare 
to plead with their government to be allowed 
to follow tried and true methods of harvest- 
ing their crops. 


TRIBUTE TO A PATRIOT—FULTON 
LEWIS, JR. 


Mr. SIMPSON. Mr. President, yes- 
terday a very dear, close, and personal 
friend of mine, Fulton Lewis, Jr., passed 
on. I feel a deep sense of personal sorrow 
that the pleasant association with a man 
of his intelligence, rare judgment, and 
warm personality is ended. My own 
association with him has given me a 
great respect for his integrity and 
sincere admiration for his loyalty to 
friends and his generosity in helping 
others. The world is a far better place 
for his having been here. 

His death is a great personal loss to 
Mrs. Simpson and me. Fulton Lewis, Jr., 
was the golden voice of constructive con- 
servatism. He had two daily broadcasts 
which were heard on the Mutual Broad- 
casting System on more than 500 radio 
stations across the country. He wrote a 
syndicated column that appeared in 200 
newspapers. The attention he gave to 
the “little stories” made his coverage 
unique and interesting, as well as power- 
ful. 

I knew Fulton Lewis, Jr., to be an 
absolutely charming gentleman. He 
was a man of great and varied talent. 
He was extremely generous in all things. 
He was an exemplary Christian who 
loved his church. He was a patriot who 
had complete devotion to his country. 
He was a devoted family man and a 
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splendid friend. Fulton Lewis, Jr., lived 
a full life and contributed richly to his 
country and to its future. He left behind 
his beloved wife Alice and his two child- 
dren—Fulton Lewis III, and his daugh- 
ter, Betsy Enny, and their children. 

Mr. President, I am grateful for the 
close and wonderful friendship that 
Fulton Lewis gave to me. Words can- 
not express the sorrow that I feel in my 
heart because of his loss. I ask unani- 
mous consent to have printed in the 
Recorp at this time the newspaper ac- 
counts of his death. These articles set 
forth the story of his life which exempli- 
fies the hope and belief that he advocated 
for this country and demonstrates that 
there is still an opportunity in America 
for one who is willing to work hard and 
to pay the price for success. And, in 
every respect, my friend Fulton Lewis, 
Jr., Was & success. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

[From the Washington Star] 
FULTON Lewis, JR., Dies; BROADCASTER, WRITER 

Broadcaster and columnist Fulton Lewis 
Jr. died of a heart attack yesterday at Doc- 
tors Hospital, where he had undergone sur- 
gery for pancreatitis two months ago. 

Mr. Lewis, 63, once stated his personal and 
professional credo this way: 

“The public has no idea of the gypping 
it is taking, of how often the wool is pulled 
over its eyes. This is very serious business, 
the people are supposed to be running the 
show; actually they are often being duped. 

“I am dedicated to change that.” 

Mr. Lewis, a big, sandy-haired man, had 
two daily broadcasts in recent years on the 
Mutual Broadcasting System and wrote a 
syndicated column, “Washington Reports,” 
which appeared in more than 200 newspapers. 


SON SERVES AS STAND-IN 


Mr, Lewis’ son, Fulton III, appeared in his 
stead on the radio programs after the com- 
mentator had undergone surgery. A Mutual 
spokesman said the younger Lewis may con- 
tinue the programs, 

A voice of conservative American thinking 
for three decades, Mr. Lewis once said he 
felt he was the man who spoke for the small 
town businessman, “Mr. Average Listener,” 
who had a home in the suburbs, a mortgage 
and children. 

In expressing this point of view, Mr. Lewis 
won friends and enemies in about equal 
number. 

He bitterly criticized President Franklin 
Roosevelt's New Deal, President Harry Tru- 
man’s Fair Deal and a host of liberal figures 
including former Vice President Henry A. 
Wallace, former presidential aide Harry Hop- 
kins and labor leader Sidney Hillman. 


SAW ATOMIC GIVEAWAY 

On one of his broadcasts, Mr. Lewis inter- 
viewed C. Racey Jordan, a wartime Army 
captain, who said that Hopkins had person- 
ally ordered and facilitated shipment of 
atomic secrets to the Soviet Union. “It is 
now apparent that Hopkins gave Russia the 
A-bomb on a platter,” Jordan said. On a 
subsequent broadcast, Lewis charged that 
Wallace had expedited shipments of atomic 
materials to Russia. 

The House Committee on Un-American Ac- 
tivities briefly investigated the charges and 
found them baseless. 

Mr. Lewis also was among the staunchest 
supporters of the late Sen. Joseph R. Mc- 
Carthy. In 1954, the Wisconsin Republican 
used Mr. Lewis’ program as a forum to de- 
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fend himself after the late Edward R. Mur- 
row's “See It Now” television documentary 
had attacked the senator’s investigatory 
methods. 

Mr. Lewis was born in Washington, the son 
of Fulton and Elizabeth Lewis, and was said 
to have been related to Mordecai Lewis, the 
Revolutionary War financier. 

During Mr. Lewis’ early years, his family 
apparently hoped he would become a musi- 
cian. For 14 of those years Mr. Lewis studied 
piano, voice, harmony and composition. In 
high school, he wrote the complete script 
and scores of two musical comedies which 
were produced. 

While he was at the University of Virginia, 
Mr. Lewis composed the “Cavalier” song, after 
which the athletic teams of the university 
are named. 


JOINED OLD HERALD HERE 


Mr. Lewis left college in 1924 and joined 
the old Washington Herald as a reporter. For 
four years he was a national reporter and also 
wrote a fishing column. He became city edi- 
tor of the Herald but left the paper in 1928 to 
join Hearst’s Universal News Service. 

Mr. Lewis headed the Washington bureau 
of the service for nine years. In 1937 he left 
Universal, which had consolidated with the 
International News Service, and joined Mu- 
tual’s Washington-affiliated station. Two 
months later, he went on Mutual’s coast-to- 
coast network. 

Mr. Lewis served a stint as a war corres- 
pondent in 1945. 

Statements made on one of his broadcasts 
caused a District jury to return against Mr. 
Lewis the largest libel award ever made here. 
The $145,000 judgment was won in 1959 by 
Pearl A. Wanamaker, superintendent of pub- 
lic instruction for the state of Washington. 
Mr. Lewis had linked Mrs. Wanamaker with 
a State Department employee who had fled 
behind the Iron Curtain. 

LATER SET ASIDE 

The judgment was set aside later by Dis- 
trict Court Judge George L. Hart Jr., who 
held that the verdict was excessive and that 
the jury “was influenced by passion or prej- 
udice.” The case was settled out of court 
without a second trial. The settlement de- 
tails were not disclosed. 

Mr. Lewis received the American Legion’s 
Fourth Estate Award in 1962. In 1958, he 
received the American Jewish League Against 
Communism Award. 

Mr. Lewis also held the Alfred I. du Pont 
and Sigma Delta Chi commentator awards, 
which he received in 1942. In 1939 and 1949, 
he was voted one of the 10 most outstanding 
young men by the National Junior Chamber 
of Commerce. 

During that time, Mr. Lewis was active 
in securing a major victory for the radio 
news industry—access to House and Senate 
press galleries. 

Among Mr. Lewis’ hobbies was organ- 
building. In 1947, he helped construct an 
organ for the Hollywood Methodist Church 
in Southern Maryland, where he was living 
at the time. 

“The Kids wanted an organ,” Mr. Lewis 
recalled later. “They knew I had a com- 
plete home workshop. I was stuck.” 


ANOTHER IN HOME 


Another organ the commentator built was 
installed in the basement of his home at 
2800 Upton St. NW, his last residence. 

Besides his wife, Alice and his son he 
leaves a daughter, Alice Elizabeth. 

The family requested that expressions of 
sympathy be in the form of contributions to 
the St. David’s Episcopal Church Organ 
Fund. 

A memorial service will be held at 2 p.m. 
tomorrow at St. David’s Episcopal Church. 
Burial will be private. 
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[From the Washington Post, Aug. 22, 1966] 


RADIO COMMENTATOR, COLUMNIST FULTON 
Lewis, JR., DIES AT 63 


Fulton Lewis Jr, radio commentator and 
columnist, died of a heart attack early 
yesterday at Doctors Hospital. He was 63. 

To thousands of Americans during the 
1940s and 1950s he had been the true voice 
of common-sense thinking and genuine 
Americanism. But his conservative views 
won him as many enemies as friends. 

He felt that he was the man who spoke 
for the small town businessman, for what 
he called the “Mrs. Average Listener,” who 
lived in a small home in the surburbs and 
had a couple of children. 

At the time of his death, Mr. Lewis had 
two daily broadcasts, 5 and 15 minutes each, 
which were heard on the Mutual Broad- 
casting System on more than 500 radio sta- 
tions across the country. However, his son 
Fulton Lewis 3d, had been appearing in his 
stead on his radio programs for the past two 
months, after Mr. Lewis underwent surgery. 

The son of a prominent Georgetown at- 
torney, Mr. Lewis was for a time a student 
at the University of Virginia and Georgetown 
University. After deciding to drop out of 
school, he worked as a reporter for the old 
Washington Herald, a Hearst paper, earning 
$18 a week. 

He became city editor, sports editor and 
society editor simultaneously, but he made 
the mistake of uncovering an air mail scan- 
dal which involved some of William Ran- 
doiph Hearst's friends. This ended his 
career on that paper. 

He then decided to take a $25 a week job 

radio bulletins. The job began in 
1937, but it was not until 1940 that Mr. 
Lewis’s unique and opinionated style seemed 
to catch on. 

Mr. Lewis was a war correspondent in 
1945. He further made a name for himself 
by the work he did to secure radio press 
gallery privileges in the House and Senate. 
Previously, gallery privileges had been en- 
joyed only by newspapers. 

He also wrote a column, “Washington 
Reports,” which appeared in over 200 news- 
papers. ` 

What Mr. Lewis enjoyed best was not cov- 
ering the big story that was already in the 
news, but uncovering a potentially big story 
that was as yet unknown. He once charged 
that three little Swiss restaurateurs in San 
Francisco were being regulated out of busi- 
ness by the Office of Price Administration. 

Mr. Lewis was not afraid to air his personal 
views vigorously on his radio program. “The 
public has no idea of the gypping it is taking, 
of how often the wool is pulled over its eyes,” 
he once said. “This is a very serious business, 
the people are supposed to be running the 
show; actually they are often being duped. 
I am dedicated to change that.” 

Mr. Lewis’s radio program at one time had 
an audience of over one million listeners. 
The program was called “The Top of the 
News” and always ended with the phrase, 
“That’s the top of the news as it looks from 
here.” 

The program may be continued despite his 
death. A Mutual Broadcasting System 
spokesman said that his son may take his 
place. 

Mr, Lewis had interests other than the 
news. He was an avid musician and & 
builder of organs. Before his death, he had 
been working on an antiphonal organ for 
St. David's Episcopal Church. 

Mr. Lewis lived at 2800 Upton st. nw. 

The family requests that expressions of 
sympathy be in the form of contributions to 
the St: David’s Episcopal Church Organ 
Fund, Í 


Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, we all 
have learned with great sadness of the 
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death yesterday of Mr. Fulton Lewis, Jr., 
widely known and respected radio com- 
mentator and columnist. 

Fulton Lewis, Jr., was a man of wisdom 
and compassion. He loved his country 
and his fellow man. In commenting on 
the issues of the day he called the facts 
as he saw them, never hesitant and never 
intimidated. He was a conservative and 
proud of it. 

For many years his broadcasts reached 
a million listeners through as many as 
500 radio stations across the country. 
His writings were carried by some 200 
publications. 

Fulton Lewis, Jr., was a graphic ex- 
ample of both American freedom of 
speech and American determination. He 
could not be silent when he saw his coun- 
try wronged or his Government trespass- 
ing on the rights of its citizens. 

It is typical of Fulton Lewis that his 
humility and dedication prevented him 
from perceiving the full extent of his 
contribution to his fellow men. 

Americans listened to him, disputed 
with him, agreed with him and respected 
him and will miss him. No American can 
ask for more. 


RETIREMENT OF GEN. B. A. 
SCHRIEVER 


Mr. CANNON. Mr. President, on 
August 31, 1966, Gen. Bernard A. Schrie- 
ver, U.S. Air Force, will conclude an 
honored and distinguished career of 32 
years of military service. His crucial 
role in the fight to insure that the United 
States be victorious in the “technological 
war” has won him a permanent niche 
in the community of freemen every- 
where. His dedicated public service, at 
a great personal sacrifice, merits the ad- 
miration of a grateful Nation. 

The roar of giant rockets from Cape 
Kennedy, Fla., and Vandenberg Air Force 
Base, Calif., as man breaks through the 
atmosphere in his reach toward the 
outer expanses of space is a constant 
reminder of the Nation’s indebtedness 
to General Schriever and to the far- 
reaching consequences of the exploding 
technology of the aerospace systems he 
directed. 

Those of use who have known Gen- 
eral Schriever personally have respected 
him for his professional competence, his 
inspired patriotism, his dedication to 
progress, his courage in fighting for his 
beliefs and accepting personal risks, his 
faith in the unlimited potential of man, 
and the broadness of his vision. 

“Bennie” Schriever was one of the 
leaders of a small group of determined 
visionaries, both inside and outside the 
Government, who pressed forward with 
the development of the first U.S. inter- 
continental ballistic missile. His per- 
sonal role in directing this colossal un- 
dertaking, an effort which in manpower, 
technological ingenuity, and billions of 
dollars dwarfed the Manhattan Project 
and which posed operational and orga- 
nizational problems unique in military 
history, is a success story of courage, 
unflagging determination and manage- 
rial ingenuity. 

The Air Force ballistic missile program 
Was a race against time. We were at 
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least 5 years behind the Soviet Union in 
developing powerful new weapon sys- 
tems. The reasons for the delay are an- 
cient history, but the effect was to call 
for a concerted national effort, surpass- 
ing any technical program in the past, 
in order to overtake Soviet technology. 

In 1954, General Schriever was handed 
a top priority mandate—to forge a more 
effective deterrent in the shortest possi- 
ble time. The Nation remembers well 
General Schriever’s successful accom- 
plishment of this responsibility and how 
the Soviet lead was overcome by his mo- 
bilizing to the fullest extent the tech- 
nological resources and energies of the 
industrial communities of the free world, 
by his cutting red tape in every possible 
way to reduce “leadtime,” by his adopt- 
ing streamlined methods of programing 
and administration in a veritable man- 
agement revolution,” by his coordinating 
the simultaneous planning and produc- 
tion of aerospace systems to produce bet- 
ter results at lower costs, and by his 
inspiring a hand-picked team of science- 
industry-Government engineers and 
technicians with a personal example of 
energy, drive, and intenseness. 

The Atlas, Thor, Titan, and Minuteman 
ballistic missiles were direct results of 
General Schriever’s dynamic manage- 
ment approaches. This airman-scientist 
had won the race against time and dem- 
onstrated convincingly that a democracy 
can compete—even in peacetime. 

These missile programs not only gave 
the United States a strong and positive 
deterrent capability throughout the 
1960’s and beyond, but provided this 
country with the hardware and facilities 
for urgently needed civilian and military 
space systems. Equally important, this 
program represented the Nation’s great- 
est single peacetime scientific and indus- 
trial effort; produced new knowledge and 
à new aerospace industry; and provided 
us with an economic and military capa- 
bility virtually nonexistent barely a 
decade ago. 

Convinced that science and technology 
would have increasing influence upon 
the defense posture of the world, Gen- 
eral Schriever established and directed 
long-range technical planning studies to 
keep alive the momentum of technologi- 
cal change. Repeatedly he told audi- 
ences across the country that we were on 
the threshold of unprecedented scientific 
achievements. He became the catalyst 
to keep the Nation’s technological wheels 
moving. He challenged the brains of 
industry, Government, and universities 
to accomplish the difficult and the 
impossible. 

Recent breakthroughs and advance- 
ments in aeronautics, materials, propul- 
sion, flight dynamics, and computer 
technology resulting from the Air Force’s 
Project Forecast study which he directed 
will have a major impact on the charac- 
teristics of our military posture well into 
the 1970’s. His inspired vision in identi- 
fying and planning for the technology 
of the future through the Air Force Sys- 
tems Command, which he headed since 
1959, resulted in significant aerospace 
contributions to the survival of demo- 
cratic free government. 
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In an age of nuclear fear, the Ameri- 
can people can be inspired by words 
spoken by General Schriever in 1959: 

My own faith is that we will meet the 
challenges now confronting us in ways 
worthy of our heritage, and that we will 
move forward with strength and determina- 
tion in building the kind of world we want— 
a world in which all men can work and live 
in freedom, 


The Nation needs this kind of patriot 
more today than ever before. Even 
though General Schriever will retire 
from active military service, we hope that 
he will still counsel the American people 
on the significant issues of the day for 
many years to come. 


SCHOOL MILK PROGRAM GOOD EX- 
AMPLE OF PREVENTIVE MEDI- 
CINE 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, it is 
estimated in the President’s budget that 
the National Institutes of Health will 
spend over $1 billion in fiscal 1967 for 
research and training in the health field. 
Yet one Federal program that has been 
instrumental in promoting good health 
among the Nation’s youngsters, the spe- 
cial milk program for schoolchildren, was 
cut back by 10 percent last year because 
only $100 million was made available for 
the program. 

Perhaps the single most important 
characteristic of the school milk program 
is its value as a preventive health meas- 
ure. As we all know, preventive health 
simply means preventing disease rather 
than curing it. It is much less expen- 
sive, in terms both of money and lives, to 
prevent disabling disease than it is to 
cure disease once it has attacked the hu- 
man organism. This is why we hail 
medical breakthroughs such as the dis- 
covery of a polio or measles vaccine. 
This is also why we should support the 
school milk program to the best of our 
ability. By providing good nutrition for 
our children in their formative years it 
has undoubtedly played a key role in the 
health of an entire generation of Amer- 
icans. 

Mr. President I intend to fight to see 
that the school milk program gets all the 
money it needs. The $105 million pro- 
vided by the Senate as a part of the fis- 
cal 1967 Agriculture appropriations bill 
is, in my estimation, inadequate. I will 
do my best to see that sufficient funds 
are made available for the program 
through a supplemental appropriation 
bill if necessary. 


CALL RESERVES BY UNITS 


Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that there be printed 
in the Recorp an important article by 
Mr. Jim Wright of the Dallas Morning 
News. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the Dallas Morning News, Aug. 20, 

1966] 
CALL RESERVES BY UNITS 
(By Jim Wright) 

“We have got a scandal here,” declared 

Senator RICHARD RUSSELL. “Men who have 
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enough pull to get into the Reserve or Na- 
tional Guard units are not being sent to 
fight, while the man across the street who is 
drafted lands in Viet Nam.” 

Whereupon, Senator RUSSELL'S fellow sen- 
ators passed an amendment to give the Presi- 
dent authority to call up, as individuals, all 
those reservists who haye not served on ac- 
tive duty beyond the 6-month period of basic 
trainin; 


One 01 the 21 senators voting against the 
amendment was Texas’ Senator JOHN TOWER, 
who said: 

“Reservists and m are in no wise 
to be regarded as some sort of draft dodgers. 
They have served and will serve their country 
whenever called.... We must not destroy the 
Guard and Reserve units by stripping person- 
nel from them on an individual basis.” 

The freshman Republican senator deserves 
the applause of his fellow Texans for stand- 
ing up against a politically popular measure 
in an election year. But even more impor- 
tant, the point that Senator Towrr has made 
deserves the close attention of Texans and, 
in fact, all Americans. 

The senator from Texas is not only coura- 
geous but right. The proposal to call up re- 
serves as individuals is the most ill-advised 
legislation on military matters Congress has 
yet considered. 

This is so, not because it enables the call- 
up of the reserves, but because of the way 
in which it empowers the President to call 
them up. It proposes the call-up of only 
those individual reservists who have com- 
pleted six months’ basic training but no 
other active duty. The reservists are known 
as “obligors,” since they have not yet served 
out their military obligation. 

If this proposal becomes policy, it will 
hamstring the regular forces and gut the 
Reserve. It will seriously damage, perhaps 
beyond repair, the high-priority force of Re- 
serve units, units that have been laboriously 
built up into combat-ready organizations at 
a cost of hundreds of thousands of man- 
hours and billions of taxpayer dollars. 

The call-up of the individual Reserve 
obligors from their units is being proposed 
in the name of “equity.” A strange argu- 
ment that, in view of the fact that the 
amendment's sponsors, in advancing it, cate- 
gorized by implication thousands of volun- 
teers as shirkers and draft dodgers. The fact 
is that these young men volunteered, many 
of them four or five years ago, for a program 
established by Congress itself. 

The Reserve concept has changed in this 
country during the past decade under the 
impact of fast-moving diplomatic and mili- 
tary events. And with it, the Reserve forces 
themselves have changed. The greatest sym- 
bol of this change, in fact, the factor that 
made the change possible, is the class of 
reservist known as the 6-month trainee or 
obligor. Congress itself created this class of 
reservist with the Reserve Force Act of 1955. 
And no one of its senior members implies 
that those within it are deliberately evading 
their duty. The facts prove him wrong. 

The old concept of the Reserves envisioned 
Reserve units primarily as manpower pools, 
in which experienced officers and senior 
NCOs could keep in touch with current mili- 
tary doctrine. They were maintained pri- 
marily to provide a cadre of “chiefs,” to fur- 
nish leadership for the masses of conscripts 
that would be drafted in case of war. They 
could fulfill this purpose with little equip- 
ment and without a full complement of 
troops. 

But with much of the world under arms 
and with brush wars erupting literally over- 
night, it became obvious in the 1950s that 
future emergencies would allow no time for 
a leisurely build-up. Organizing, training 
and equipping Reserve-led, draftee-manned 
divisions took many months, far too long for 
the required quick reaction. 
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So it was decided to flesh out these skeleton 
Reserve units by recruiting large numbers of 
enlisted men with no prior service other 
than their basic training. At a time when 
draft calls were very low, Congress offered 
these men the chance to serve their obliga- 
tions with a sure six to eight years of troop 
service with the organized Reserve units, as 
an alternative to waiting for a possible draft 
call, 

The young men who joined did not escape 
the responsibility to go into combat, how- 
ever. On joining they had no way of knowing 
whether they would serve out their obliga- 
tion with six years of Reserve drills or be 
mobilized with their units the day after 
they completed basic training. The most 
likely possibility seemed to be that they 
would be the first to go in case of emergency. 

The new concept of the Reserve was to 
make its units into real military units, well- 
equipped, trained and ready to go into action 
at a few days’ notice. When the Kennedy- 
Johnson administration came to power in 
1961, its new secretary of defense, Robert S. 
McNamara, committed the nation to a mas- 
sive reorganization and strengthening of the 
Reserve units. The new top-priority Reserve, 
he declared, would have a primary goal: 

“To provide the active army with the quick 
reinforcement it needs to meet sudden 
crises. . . This requires the development of 
a high-priority force of strongly manned, 
well-trained and adequately equipped units.” 

To develop units to this status required 
time and sweat to get the training. It re- 
quired billions of dollars to furnish the 
equipment and supplies the units needed 
to become ready for deployment. 

And most of all, hundreds of thousands of 
men were needed to make military units out 
of the old cadres. Using the 6-month pro- 
gram, Congress got the people and it got the 
elite, combat-ready Reserve units it asked 
for. 

Today the high-priority divisions of the 
Army’s Selected Reserve Force are at the 
highest state of readiness in that arm's his- 
tory. Air Guard squardrons stand 24-hour- 
a-day air alert as part of the nation’s air 
defense command. Reserve and Guard 
transport squardrons fly vital cargo to Viet 
Nam and elsewhere. The Marine Reserve's 
4th Division/Aid Wing Team is included with 
regular divisions as part of the fire-brigade 
Fleet Marine Force and is described by the 
Marine commandant as in the highest state 
of combat readiness ever. 

These are the units the Senate now seems 
to want dismantled. The proposed plan will 
take the less-well-trained but more-numer- 
ous obligors and leave behind the experi- 
enced officers and nonobligor officers and 
senior NCOs who are supposed to lead them. 
It will swamp the regular forces with hun- 
dreds of thousands of unled troops at a 
time when the Regulars are hard pressed to 
find officers and senior NCOs for the draft- 
expanded units already existing. It will 
turn the high-priority Reserve units back 
into skeletonized cadres—all chiefs and no 
Indians, 

Doing this makes about as much sense as 
taking. the jet engines out of every modern 
fighter plane in this country and donating 
them to a scrap iron drive. Such an act may 
demonstrate support for the war effort, but 
it demonstrates stupidity even better. 

A year ago the mobilization of the high- 
priority Reserve units seemed imminent. 
The top units had been publicly designated 
by the Joint Chiefs of Staff for call-up. 
Since the full-scale American effort (and the 
heavy draft calls therefor) had just begun, 
we heard no senatorial charge that the obli- 
gors in the Reserve units had joined them 
to escape the shooting. 

As a matter of fact, it seems likely the 
obligors would be among the first to get 
aboard the troopships. Today the units are 
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made up of about the same people. Yet 
today the Senate is implying that they are 
shirking their duty, presumably by foresee- 
ing three, four or five years ago that the 
U.S. would go to war in Viet Nam and that 
the President would not use the Reserves. 

The senators are unfair to the obligor re- 
servists. Their amendment will be disas- 
trous to the Reserve units that took years 
to build. If the President requires the Re- 
serves in Viet Nam, as it appears, they should 
be deployed as they were meant to be de- 
ployed, as trained, intact units. 


BREAKTHROUGH IN DETECTION OF 
FOREST AND RANGE FIRES 


Mr. MOSS. Mr. President, the West- 
ern States have been suffering from se- 
vere drought this year. Rainfall is far 
below normal in most of the Western 
and Mountain States. Crop damage is 
Severe because of a lack of water for the 
fields. Many emergency measures have 
been instituted in an effort to reduce the 
loss. 

The drought has also caused an ex- 
ceptionally serious range and forest fire 
problem in the West. I am happy today 
to report to my colleagues on the rapid 
progress of a new fire detection and 
mapping research program which has 
been quietly moving forward in Utah, 
Idaho, and Montana. 

The U.S. Forest Service and the De- 
partment of Defense have been conduct- 
ing a cooperative research venture which 
is designed to, first, detect forest and 
range fires in remote areas many hours 
in advance of more routine methods of 
detection, and secondly, to develop a 
system which will accurately map the 
terrain surrounding a fire so that men 
and equipment can be directed to the 
source of the fire. 

The Forest Service fire scan project 
has made what appears to be a break- 
through by the development and use of 
sophisticated infrared sensing equip- 
ment installed in an airplane borrowed 
from the U.S. Air Force. Electronic 
equipment developed by Forest Service 
Electronic Engineer Stanley Hirsch is 
now flying on board an Air Force T-29B, 
which is presently stationed in Boise, 
Idaho. A recent test of the detection 
equipment provided an interesting and 
highly accurate example of how this new 
concept will aid firefighters in the Unit- 
ed States. 

The plane, piloted by Forest Service 
crews, followed a late evening lightning 
storm across the heavily forested moun- 
tains. The infrared sensing equipment 
detected a small fire which had been 
caused by the storm. As it happened, the 
fire was very near a manned lookout sta- 
tion, but the lookout was unable to spot 
the fire even after a radio report had 
pinpointed the exact location. A spotter 
plane was sent into the area, but the 
pilot and observer could not even locate 
the fire. Ground crews directed by the 
information compiled by the experi- 
mental program, however, were able to 
find the fire and extinguish the flames 
before a major blaze developed. 

The cooperative research effort is di- 
rected toward detection and mapping. 
The thermal radiation of a small range 
or forest fire can be detected at any time 
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of day or night by infrared sensing 
equipment. The equipment is so delicate 
that it can distinguish between the nor- 
mal background radiation and a small 
fire. Most of the lightning-caused fires 
occur very late in the afternoon and in 
the evening hours. Small fires are al- 
most impossible to detect at night, when 
a column of smoke is invisible. Air- 
planes with the sensing equipment on 
board can sweep areas through which 
storms have passed in a few hours and 
easily detect the fledgling fires. 

Once a fire is located, equally efficient 
equipment can be utilized to determine 
the type of terrain in which the fire is 
located, record the type of fuel most 
likely to be contributing the most to 
the intensity of the blaze, and in general 
provide amazingly accurate and fast 
mapping of a fire area. A nighttime 
intelligence operation has been found to 
be very useful. Once a fire is located in 
the darkness, maps can be prepared from 
the airborne scanners and assembled for 
transmission to fire supervisors on the 
ground. Fire suppression crews can be 
assembled and started on their way to 
the blaze many hours in advance of the 
time it would take to discover and pin- 
point the fire by conventional methods. 

Mr. President, I cannot discuss prog- 
ress in forest fire control without men- 
tioning the tremendous contribution 
that has been made in this field by one 
of our colleagues, the distinguished jun- 
jor Senator from Montana [Mr. MET- 
CALF]. 

It was he who led the fight against 
proposed budget reductions for the 
Clark-McNary cooperative forest fire 
control programs, as a member of the 
House Interior Committee more than 10 
years ago. It was his bill, H.R. 8852, in 
the 85th Congress, to authorize a com- 
prehensive program of forest fire re- 
search and to establish regional labora- 
tories, which paved the way for Project 
Fire Scan and the modern, electronic 
methods of fire detection and suppres- 
sion now being developed. There is no 
Member of either the House or the Sen- 
ate who has done more than Senator 
Mercatr to modernize and sustain this 
country’s cooperative forest fire control 
program. 

We may be seeing the end of the fabled 
Forest Service fire lookout tower. Many 
of these high, wooden structures were, 
as I recall, constructed during the days 
of the Civilian Conservation Corps. 
They have a spot in the romantic his- 
tory of our vast public forests. But, the 
space age may have taken the justifica- 
tion for the lookout towers, with the 
advent of highly-classified inventions 
that are a credit to personal initiative 
and ingenuity. 

The new systems are expected to be 
fully operational in a few years. The 
research and development costs have 
been held to very reasonable limits by 
the Forest Service and the Department 
of Defense. To put the systems into 
daily operation will be expensive, but not 
so in contrast to the costs of fire sup- 
pression, lost timber resources, man- 
power costs and old-fashioned fire de- 
tection systems. We will be saving 
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money by inaugurating this system as 
soon as possible. 

There are other benefits from this 
Forest Service research program. The 
Defense Department has been cooperat- 
ing because of many military uses of this 
sensing and mapping equipment de- 
velopment program. This has caused 
some problems with security, but through 
a conscientious effort, the program has 
moved forward. 

I look to the day when an airborne 
fire patrol system will be implemented, 
with the valuable information radioed 
to a central fire control agency with the 
responsibility for dispatching crews and 
equipment to fires on the ranges and in 
the forests of many States. 


THE PROPER PERSPECTIVE 


Mr. SIMPSON. Mr. President, in Sat- 
urday’s Washington Evening Star, I 
found a very interesting column written 
by Jenkin Lloyd Jones. It presents a 
candid and frank view on the civil rights 
movement. I recommended it for read- 
ing to my Senate colleagues. * 

I ask unanimous consent that it be 
printed in the Recorp at this point. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

WHERE RIGHTS FIGHT WENT WRONG 
(By Jenkin Lloyd Jones) 

The civil rights movement has gone sour, 
and the time has come to put down the 
Molotov cocktails, the “Black Power” and 
“Nigger Stay Out” signs, and see just where 
we stand. 

The cause of justice made a lot of progress 
for a while. Overdue legislation was passed 
making it illegal to assign a student to a 
particular school because of the color of his 
skin. The right to vote tardily followed the 
right to be taxed. Freedom of public ac- 
commodations was guaranteed. And, most 
important of all, fair employment became a 
national policy. 

Having pried open these long-closed doors 
the civil rights movement faced two options. 
One option was the preparation of Negroes to 
seize these advantages so that they might 
be used and enjoyed without doing violence 
to the standards, ethics and performance 
levels in vogue among the general populace. 
And the other option was to make new and 
continually escalating demands with the 
threat of civil commotion if the demands 
were not met. 

The latter course was taken. And we 
marched right back into racism again—with 
a little different twist. 

Those who had deplored the assignment of 
children to a particular school because of 
their race soon began to demand just that— 
the breakup of neighborhood schools and 
the assignment of pupils to achieve what 
they regarded as a suitable “racial mix.” 
This was racism—directing a child to a 
specific school because of his skin color. 

For years civil rights organizations had 
been pleading that in matters of employ- 
ment no notice should be taken of an ap- 
Plicant’s race, that the man or woman be 
judged as an individual. But no more, 
Now race is the thing. 

In St. Louis Negro leaders demanded that 
contractors hire the same proportion of Ne- 
groes in construction labor as exist in the 
city’s population. Nothing was said about 
training. Another story in the same St. 
Louis newspaper stated that only 15 per cent 
of school dropouts had chosen to enroll in 
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free vocational classes, including plumbing; 
carpentering, bricklaying, etc. It’s easy to 
demand, but it takes effort to learn. 

In Oklahoma City Rep. ADaM CLAYTON 
PowELL insisted that all public officials, 
elected or appointed, must contain the prop- 
er proportion of Negroes at all levels. How 
this is to be achieved under democratic proc- 
esses was not explained by PowELL. But 
this, too, is the same racism once deplored 
by civil rights leaders—the business of look- 
ing at a man’s skin before you inquire into 
his qualifications for the job. 

Worst of all has been the retrogression of 
CORE and the Student Non-Violent Coordi- 
nating Committee (Snick) into racist groups. 

White “liberals,” once a pillar of support 
for both organizations, have been scornfully 
rejected. The old aim of integrating into 
the power structure by demanding equal 
treatment under the law and equal oppor- 
tunity for jobs has changed. Now the de- 
mand is for guaranteed incomes, rent sub- 
sidies, and special considerations in employ- 
ment “to redress long-standing wrongs.” 

Of course, all this will fail. It is one 
thing to castigate a majority for having dis- 
criminated against a minority, and to de- 
mand that such discrimination cease. But 
it is an entirely different thing to demand 
that the majority grant special privileges to 
a minority. Under popular government, this 
would never last. 

In the meantime, the long, slow but solid 
road to education, training and self-dis- 
cipline could stand a lot more traffic. It is 
the road that most of America’s white immi- 
grants had to travel. You didn't riot be- 
cause the tenement had rats. You put the 
garbage in the can and the rats starved. 

You saved your money and got a push- 
cart and later a hole-in-the-wall store. You 
went to night school and eventually you 
could move to a proper apartment and then 
to a row house and then to a suburb. You 
didn’t march around throwing bottles of 
gasoline and demanding that it all be handed 
to you. 

There is no proof that government sub- 
sidies will eliminate illegitimacy, or that 
public housing will generate a thirst for 
education, or that pay for loafing will empty 
the bars and spur the search for work. Nor 
is there proof that “demonstrations” which 
have degenerated into noisy mass invasions 
of neighborhoods will touch the heart or 
conscience of anyone who lives there. 

The civil rights movement is moving in 
the direction of general disorder, impossible 
demands, and the progressive alienation of 
the Negro people from the rest of the Amer- 
icans. It needs new leaders who ask: How 
else can ignorant and impoverished Negroes 
rise except by doing what ignorant and im- 
poverished white men had to do? 


DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE ACTS TO 
CORRECT DEFICIENCIES CALLED 
TO ITS ATTENTION BY SUBCOM- 
MITTEE ON FOREIGN EXPENDI- 
TURES OF GOVERNMENT OPERA- 
TIONS COMMITTEE 


Mr. GRUENING. Mr. President, the 
Subcommittee on Foreign Expenditures, 
of which I am chairman, undertook a 
study of the surplus property disposal 
program of the Department of Defense 
last spring at the direction of Senator 
JOHN L. MCCLELLAN, chairman of the 
Government Operations Committee. 
Hearings were held in May 1966 on the 
overseas disposal activities of the mili- 
tary services. 

The hearings disclosed that much use- 
ful equipment was being disposed of by 
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the military services at a time when there 
was a need for these items in Vietnam 
and elsewhere. Last month I visited a 
number of military facilities and other 
sites in Europe to find out what action 
the Department of Defense had taken as 
a result of the May hearings, I am 
pleased to report that the Department 
has begun to move to correct the defi- 
ciencies disclosed by the study and in the 
course of the hearings. Effective imple- 
mentation of the changes in disposal pol- 
icies which have now been issued will re- 
sult in saving the Government millions 
of dollars through better utilization of 
equipment needed by our combat forces. 

My trip to Europe disclosed a number 
of additional areas where substantial 
savings can be achieved if the Depart- 
ment of Defense takes prompt action. I 
have written to the Secretary of Defense 
on these matters and ask unanimous con- 
sent for the inclusion in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD of my letter to Secretary 
McNamara. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

AvucusT 19, 1966, 
Hon. ROBERT S. MCNAMARA, 
Secretary of Defense, 
The Pentagon, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. SECRETARY: Together with mem- 
bers of the staff of the Government Opera- 
tions Subcommittee on Foreign Aid Expen- 
ditures, I recently visited a number of United 
States military facilities in Germany, France 
and Spain. One of the purposes of the visit 
was to follow up on the excess and surplus 
property programs of the Department of De- 
fense overseas with particular regard to those 
matters which were the subject of the Sub- 
committee’s investigation last spring and on 
which hearings were held in May, 1966. 

It is a pleasure to me, as I know it will 
be to you, that I can report to you some of 
the improvements in DOD performance ob- 
served during this visit. 

I am also taking this opportunity to call 
your attention to some additional areas in 
which the need for improved management 
of surplus property disposal activities is evi- 
dent, 

It is apparent, on the basis of the facts 
obtained during my visit to Europe, that 
the Department of Defense and the Depart- 
ment of the Army, as a result of our hear- 
ings, are now taking ve action to cor- 
rect many of the deficiencies disclosed by the 
Subcommittee. This will result in saving 
the Government millions of dollars. Actions 
which have already been initiated will, if ef- 
fectively pursued, result in the retention of 
large quantities of valuable equipment 
needed by our miiltary forces which would 
have been disposed of under the improper 
practices brought to light by our hearings. 
Such retention and further utilization with- 
in the Department of Defense will be reflected 
in reduced expenditures for new procurement 
and will result in placing good, usuable 
equipment in the hands of our troops earlier 
than is likely to occur if they had to wait 
for replacements to come off the production 
Une. 

The enhancement of combat capabilities of 
our forces through improved materiel readi- 
ness and the large savings in expenditures of 
appropriated funds for new procurement 
which will result from the retention and con- 
tinued utilization of equipment which other- 
wise would have been disposed of, are only 
two of the benefits which can be anticipated 
from the actions now started by the Depart- 
ment of Defense. The prompt action to cor- 
rect deficiencies in management disclosed 
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during the Subcommittee hearings indicate 
a most gratifying recognition by the De- 
partment of Defense that not all efforts of 
Congressional committees need be resisted 
and that such efforts can product valid, use- 
ful and important recommendations which 
the Department can accept to improve its 
overall management. 

Of greater importance, however, is the fact 
that the actions taken by the Department 
since the May, 1966 hearings represent a 
much-needed extension of management con- 
trol by the Office of the Secretary of Defense 
into the disposal practices of the individual 
military services. The lack of uniformity 
among the services as to when and under 
what conditions equipment is to be disposed 
of was one of the principal facts developed 
in the Subcommittee hearings. The studies 
now under way in your office to provide for 
uniform policies and procedures in this im- 
portant area initiated since the May, 1966 
hearings, will, when completed and effectively 
implemented, remedy a serious gap in man- 
agement control by you, as Secretary of De- 
fense, over disposal policies and practices of 
the military departments. 

The following summary represents several 
of the more important findings developed in 
the Subcommittee hearings and the actions 
which I observed being taken on these mat- 
ters during my visit to Europe. 


UNREALISTIC COST FACTORS 


A key decision required of the military 
services involves the determination of 
whether to retain or to dispose of a major 
item of equipment in the military supply 
system. These decisions are particularly im- 
portant in the case of support equipment 
such as vehicles, electric generators and a 
wide range of construction equipment. Pro- 
cedures have been established to determine 
the economic reparability of such items at 
the time repairs are required. If estimates of 
repair costs show that it is no longer econom- 
ical to retain the equipment, it will be dis- 
posed of. However, if such estimates are 
overstated, through error or design, useful 
and needed equipment will be disposed of 
long before such disposal is necessary. 

The Subcommittee hearings developed the 
fact that a widespread practice existed within 
the military services to use unrealistic and 
arbitrary cost factors in determining the esti- 
mates of repair costs and that, as a result, 
equipment was determined to be uneconomi- 
cally reparable when in fact it could have 
been repaired at relatively modest cost. For 
example, estimates of repair costs included 
the cost of transporting the equipment from 
overseas locations to the United States for 
repairs and the inclusion of transportation 
costs in estimating repair costs was totally 
unwarranted. 

To a very large extent unrealistically high 
labor rates were being used in making esti- 
mates of repair costs. Thus in Korea esti- 
mates of repair costs involved the use of a 
$5 an hour labor rate when Korean me- 
chanics were actually paid about 24¢ per 
hour. The $5 an hour labor rate was used 
in Japan, Okinawa and throughout Europe 
even though actual labor costs were far be- 
low this amount in all of these places. 

The Department of the Army has now 
issued instructions to correct this situation. 
Subsequent to the Subcommittee’s hearings 
the following directive was issued and made 
applicable to all overseas commands: 
“Subject: Repair Expenditure Criteria. 

“Pending Revision of AR58-1, AR 750-520 
and AR750-3900-1 the following guidance 
for computing the cost of repair of support 
equipment (commercial vehicles, engineering 
equipment and materiels handling equip- 
ment) at locations outside of CONUS (con- 
tinental United States) is established effec- 
tive on receipt of this message. 

“A. If repair is required, and a capability 
to repair is available locally, the local shop 
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or contract rate per man-hour (including 
indirect charges) will be used for computing 
the repair cost estimate. 

“B. For all items to be reported to the 
National Inventory Control Point (NICP), 
where a local capability to repair exists, the 
local rate (including indirect charges) will 
be used in the report. 

“C. If no local capability to repair exists, 
the U.S. rate as specified in appropriate DA 
(Department of the Army) instructions will 
be used in computing the repair cost estimate 
and so reported when a report is required. 
This is the only instance in which the cost 
of transportation to the U.S. will be included 
in the estimate.” 

During my visit to Europe, Subcommittee 
staff obtained information at the Head- 
quarters, United States Army, Europe, which 
shows that this command is now facing up 
to the problem of unrealistic cost factors and 
has begun to recognize the importance of 
this subject. This is indicated by the fol- 
lowing excerpts from a paper prepared by 
the command for the Subcommittee: 

“A most important factor in policy to 
assure full utilization of available materiel 
in support of world-wide requirements (ref- 
erence message DA 767348, 28 May 1966) lies 
in the expenditure limitations for repair of 
materiel and the rate of labor charges utilized 
in making estimates of repair at the initial 
inspection of the equipment to decide its 
disposition. 

“There are numerous Army Regulations 
outlining repair expenditure limits. AR 742- 
2300-1 is an example and applies to Tactical 
Wheeled Vehicles. These same regulations 
prescribe policy on computing costs used in 
estimating repair charges. In general, there 
are separate regulations for a category of ma- 
teriel, i.e., Tactical Vehicles, Engineer items, 
Signal equipment, etc. 

“The policies stated in USAREUR as to the 
rate used in estimating repair costs have not 
been uniform. In the case of Tactical 
Wheeled Vehicles, the Army Regulation has 
been implemented by an Ordnance Corps 
Technical Instruction in 1962 which pre- 
scribes the use of $5.00 per man-hour. The 
Army regulation actually requires the actual 
labor rate including overhead to be used if 
known or $5.00 per man-hour if not. The 
lack of a uniform definition of overhead is 
USAREUR plus an extremely variable rate 
structure from installation to installation 
has created a problem in cost estimating and 
has promoted the use of a uniform rate of 
$5.00 throughout USAREUR. 

“Obviously the rate used in cost estimat- 
ing can result in early washout of the equip- 
ment or in prolonging its life. 

“USAREUR has been studying this situa- 
tion for the past 6 weeks and has initiated a 
study of the labor rate cost structure to try 
to develop a uniform system of development 
of overhead and to eventually strive for a 
uniformity in prescribing this rate structure 
throughout the theater. The Comptroller 
Division at the request of Materiel Readiness 
has moved out on this study. 

“DA has directed in its message DA 771342, 
28 June 1966 that actual rates be utilized for 
cost estimating for commercial vehicles, engi- 
neer equipment, and materiels handling 
equipment. 

“USAREUR. has requested DA in message 
33432, 5 July 1966 to allow a 90-day extension 
in order that we may more accurately pre- 
scribe a uniform rate structure as a result of 
the above mentioned study.” 


DISPOSAL OF EQUIPMENT OVERSEAS WITHOUT 
SCREENING AGAINST REQUIREMENTS ELSEWHERE 

The Subcommittee’s hearings in May, 1966 
disclosed that over 1000 major items of 
equipment such as cranes, tractors and elec- 
tric generators had been disposed of by the 
military services in Europe without first re- 
porting such items to the inventory control 
points in the United States. This precluded 
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the screening of such items against existing 
requirements of other commands in the 
United States and in Vietnam, and precluded 
the retention and continued use of such 
items to meet critical shortages. Further, 
om March 29, 1966 an Army regulation was 
issued which authorized the disposal of major 
items of equipment by local commanders 
overseas without first reporting such items 
to the National Inventory Control Points 
for screening against other valid require- 
ments. The adverse effect of the regulation 
was discussed in the May, 1966 hearings of 
the Subcommittee and Department of De- 
fense witnesses, agreed to restudy the direc- 
tives, 

Specific instructions have now been issued 
by the Army to change this policy. 

The instructions state that: 

*. . „ all principle items, regardless of ac- 
quisition cost, age or condition, will be re- 
ported for disposition instructions through 
supply channels to the Army NICP (National 
Inventory Control Point) . . Principle 
items will not be turned into the PDO (Prop- 
erty Disposal Office) until authorized by the 
Army NICP.” 

The Army has also moved to screen those 
major items of equipment still being held in 
Army depots in Europe awaiting disposition 
which had not been previously reported to 
the Army's National Inventory Control 
Points. Data obtained at Headquarters, 
Communications Zone, United States Army, 
Europe, by the Subcommittee staff showed 
that this screening had resulted in the re- 
tention of considerable quantities of equip- 
ment which others would have been disposed 
of. Considerable savings will come from this 
action as the screening continues, 


DISPOSAL OF EQUIPMENT BECAUSE OF AGE, RE- 
GARDLESS OF USAGE OR CONDITION 


A major criticism during the May, 1966 
hearings involved the automatic disposal by 
the military services of equipment even 
though it had received little use and was in 
good condition. Criteria established by the 
military services sharply limited the repair 
costs which could be incurred to maintain 
equipment as such equipment became older 

ess of how much usage the equip- 
ment had received. 

For example, dollar limits had been estab- 
lished for vehicles, construction equipment 
electric generators and other types of equip- 
ment based on the age of the equipment. If 
repair costs were estimated to exceed these 
limits, the equipment was disposed of regard- 
less of usage or condition. Large quantities 
of good and usable equipment with relatively 
little usage had been disposed of because of 
strict adherence to this policy. 

The Army’s new instructions correct this 
situation by providing that: 

“In determining the disposition to be made 
of principal items reported as uneconomi- 
cally reparable, NICP’s (National Inventory 
Control Points) will specifically consider the 
age and condition of the equipment and the 
cost factors used in arriving at repair costs. 
Prior to authorizing disposal of items, NICP’s 
will insure that such action is in the best 
interest of the Government in consideration 
of overall economy, current or anticipated 
future world-wide requirements for like or 
similar items, asset position, technological 
changes, repair parts supply and other per- 
tinent factors.” 

I consider these instructions to be a major 
step in the direction of conserving and utiliz- 
ing useful equipment in the military service 
inventories, provided it is effectively imple- 
mented, Adherence to these instructions 
should prevent the disposal of equipment 
soley because a newer model with little or 
no technological improvement has been de- 
veloped, because the equipment has reached 
a set age regardless of use or condition, or 
because unrealistic cost factors, used in de- 
termining that the equipment was uneco- 
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nomically reparable, were accepted at face 
value. 

The objectives of the Subcommittee in- 
vestigation will have been substantially met 
if these instructions are effectively carried 
out. The Subcommittee plants on conduct- 
ing additional visits and inspections in the 
near future to ascertain whether these new 
policy guidelines are being carried out in an 
effective manner, 


NEED TO SCREEN MILITARY SURPLUS STOCKS 
ACQUIRED BY THE AGENCY FOR INTERNATIONAL 
DEVELOPMENT 
During the visit to AID repair facilities in 

Europe and the Far East in the latter part 
of 1965 and in March, 1966 I became con- 
vinced that that Agency had obtained a great 
deal of good equipment from military excess 
and surplus stocks for repair and shipment 
to foreign governments under the economic 
assistance program which the military serv- 
ices should not have disposed of but which 
should have been retalned and utilized to fill 
critical shortages in Vietnam and elsewhere. 
On returning from my trip to the Far East in 
March, 1966 and after obtaining specific data 
on the shortages of equipment by our com- 
bat forces in Vietnam, I sent you a message 
suggesting that you screen the large inyen- 
tory of AlID-acquired surplus equipment 
against the needs of the military services and 
reacquire such items as were currently in 
short supply. 

Information obtained from AID's Excess 
Property Office in Europe by the Subcom- 
mittee staff disclosed that about $500,000 of 
equipment had been identified as being 
needed and was in the process of being re- 
turned to military inventories. 


IMPROVEMENT IN MANAGEMENT OF PROPERTY 
DISPOSALS IN OTHER AREAS REQUIRED 


The visit to military facilities in Europe 
by Subcommittee staff disclosed several addi- 
tional matters in which substantial savings 
can be realized if prompt action is taken. 

1. A visit to a number of Army facilities 
disclosed that there exists a widespread prac- 
tice of “cannibalization” of major end items 
before such items are disposed of which in- 
volves stripping parts and components from 
such end items. This is done to obtain 
needed parts to repair the items that are 
being retained by the military services, 

We found, for example, that M-series vehi- 
cles had been stripped of engines, transmis- 
sions, carburetors and other major compo- 
nents. The remaining shells had little value 
when offered for sale and were entirely inade- 
quate for acquisition by the Agency for In- 
ternational Development to meet the needs 
of countries receiving economic assistance, 
Discussions with responsible officials at Head- 
quarters, Communications Zone, U.S. Army, 
Europe and data obtained from these officials 
disclosed that such cannibalization had not 
been authorized. Lists of parts authorized 
for cannibalization for M-series vehicles had 
been established but these did not include 
the types of major components referred to 
above. 

Further, discussions with Air Force offl- 
cials responsible for redistribution and mar- 
keting activities in Europe, which include the 
responsibility for disposal of all Army excess 
property except that in France, revealed that 
at the same time that cannibalized vehicles 
were turned over to them for disposal by the 
Army, substantial quantities of the same 
parts and components were also turned in 
for disposal as had been stripped from the 
cannibalized vehicles. 

These Air Force officials furnished, at our 
request, numerous examples of vehicle shells 
turned in for disposal, at the same time the 
parts were also disposed of. I recognize that 
stripping a vehicle to be disposed of to obtain 
parts to repair equipment that will be re- 
turned to service is an approved and economi- 
cal procedure especially where insufficient re- 
pair parts are available from stocks on hand. 
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I cannot understand, however, why the 
Army’s supply management controls in 
Europe permit this stripping of equipment 
parts at the same time as the parts are being 
disposed of in separate lots as surplus. The 
data compiled by Air Force officials are en- 
closed for your use in investigating this 
matter. 

2. Discussions with the Commander, Naval 
Forces, Spain, and with the 
Officer, Naval Station, Rota, Spain, disclosed 
a need by the Navy for the items which 
the Agency for International Development 
had acquired from military excess stocks and 
had repaired for shipment to countries under 
the economic assistance program. For ex- 
ample, we noted a substantial construction 
program under way at Rota in which a pri- 
vate contractor was utilizing his own con- 
struction equipment while similar equip- 
ment was on hand ready in the AID hold- 
ing area in Rota. Navy officials agreed that 
such equipment, if it was made available 
to them, could be turned over to the con- 
struction contractor as Government-fur- 
nished equipment with commensurate re- 
ductions in contract costs. The Navy of- 
ficials pointed out other instances in which 
AlD-held equipment could be utilized. 
These officials advised us, however, that un- 
der existing policies they could not obtain 
needed equipment from AID inventories even 
though such equipment had been acquired 
by AID from military excesses. 

I am not entirely clear as to why this 
situation elxsts. 

The Navy officials with whom we discussed 
this matter agreed that they received lists 
of excess property from other military sery- 
ices in Europe before such excesses were dis- 
posed of and could acquire it before AID 
did. Apparently they were reluctant to do 
so because they did not have the capability 
to send qualified personnel to the sites in 
Europe where the excesses were being held to 
inspect the equipment, to determine whether 
it was economically repairable and to ar- 
range for the shipment to Navy facilities 
where it could be repaired and put into 
service. AID has established such capability 
in both Europe and the Far East, and, as you 
know, have been acquiring very large quan- 
tities of military excesses which it has had 
repaired overseas. 

I can readily imagine that many military 
commanders perusing lists of excess property 
would be reluctant to acquire such property 
even if it were needed because of their in- 
ability to establish whether it is economical 
to repair the items, their lack of repair capa- 
bility and the general tendency to requisi- 
tion new replacement items. I hesitate, 
however, to make any firm recommendations 
for a solution to this problem without fur- 
ther study. 

You many want to consider as an interim 
measure, however, initiating discussions with 
AID leading to arrangements whereby the 
Department of Defense could obtain, as a 
routine. matter, lists of equipment AID has 
acquired from military surplus stocks and 
which it has repaired, before it ships the 
equipment to foreign governments. These 
lists could be circulated to the subordinate 
commands in each theater and needed items 
could be reacquired from AID stocks, 

On a more long-range basis there is an 
apparent need for strengthening the redis- 
tribution and marketing functions in Europe, 
and perhaps elsewhere, to provide for the 
centralized screening of excess items for need 
and to determine whether such items are 
economically reparable. If such function 
could be combined with the capability to un- 
dertake repairs on usable and needed equip- 
ment, it is likely that very large quantities 
of excess equipment now being disposed of 
would be retained for further use by the mili- 
tary services. 
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In this connection, you may want to con- 
sider the need in the Department of Defense 
for an organization similar to that which 
AID has established. AlD's Excess Property 
Office is doing a very effective job in acquir- 
ing military excess equipment and repairing 
it at very moderate costs. A Department of 
Defense agency in each of the overseas com- 
mands might well be able to effect the utili- 
zation through appropriate screening and 
inspection techniques and through repair 
capability of items of equipment which are 
now being disposed of which individual mili- 
tary commanders need but which they are 
new reluctant to acquire. 

3. As you know, my primary focus has been 
to point out opportunities for greater utili- 
zation of useful property by the Department 
of Defense. Of equal concern to me is the 
need of State health, education and civil 
defense agencies for the kind of property 
which the Department of Defense inevitably 
finds excess to its needs. In this respect Iam 
concerned that AID’s rapidly-growing pro- 
gram for acquiring military surpluses will 
cause further serious inroads in the quan- 
tities available to State agencies. The hun- 
dreds of letters I have received indicate a 
great need for the type of equipment and 
supplies which are surplus to the Depart- 
ment of Defense. Iam of the firm conviction 
that the economic aid p; to foreign 
governments should not benefit through the 
acquisition of valuable surplus property at 
the expense of local agencies and institutions 
in our own country. 

I would like you to consider, therefore, the 
return to the United States of property con- 
sidered excess in an overseas theater to the 
maximum extent possible so that the needy 
State agencies might have a fair chance of 
acquiring any items not required by the De- 
partment of Defense. This might prove to 
be especially feasible where ships carrying 
supplies to our forces overseas are returning 
with empty or partially empty bottoms. 

I would appreciate your comments on the 
foregoing matters after you have had time 
to study them. 

With best wishes, I am, 

Cordially yours, 
Senator ERNEST GRUENING, 
Chairman. 


POPULATION, RESOURCES, AND 
TECHNOLOGY 


Mr. McGOVERN. Mr. President, one 
of the Nation’s most distinguished 
scholars, Dr. Harrison Brown, recently 
addressed the American Institute of 
Psychological Sciences at College Park, 
Md., on the theme “Population, Re- 
sources, and Technology.” 

Speaking on August 15, 1966, Dr. 
Brown said: 

Today, when we view the growth of world 
population in relation to what mankind is 
doing about the situation .. . catastrophe 
appears a near-certainty. We are faced by 
the fact that in large regions of the worid 
gains in food production are being more 
than eaten up by increased population with 
the result that we are now experiencing 
actual reductions in per capita food produc- 
tion in many nations in which most people 
are already hungry. 


Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that Dr. Brown’s thoughtful state- 
ment be printed at this point in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: i 
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RESOURCES, AND TECHNOLOGY 
(By Harrison Brown) 


(Prepared remarks for the plenary symposium 
“Human Population Growth and the Qual- 
ity of Life” presented at the annual meet- 
ing of the American Institute of Biological 
Sciences, College Park, Md., Aug. 15, 1966) 
In 1954 the United Nations estimated that 

by 1980 the population of the world would 

lie between 3.3 and 4.0 billion persons and 
it gave 3.6 billion as the most likely figure. 

By 1965 the population had already reached 

3.3 billion and the United Nations demogra- 

phers were estimating that the 1980 world 

population would lie between 4.1 and 4.5 

billion, with a medium of 4.3 billion. Thus, 

in the span of but a decade the estimate for 
the most likely population in 1980 was 
moved upward by about 20 percent. 

This substantial change in estimate re- 
sulted directly from the fact that the world 
rate of population increase has itself in- 
creased to levels considerably higher than 
were deemed plausible in the early 195078. 
During the last half-century the rate of 
population increase has more than doubled, 
moving from somewhat less than one per- 
cent per year to 2.1 percent per year today. 
It is quite conceivable that the rate of in- 
crease might grow eventually to about three 
percent per year, corresponding to a doubling 
of world population every 23 years. 

Today the population of human beings is 
somewhat over 3.3 billion persons. Projec- 
tions made on the basis of plausible extrap- 
olations of the rate of population increase 
indicate that world population might well 
grow to about 7½ billion by the turn of the 
next century only 34 years from now. 

In 1950 many students of the population- 
resource situation concluded that a major 
world catastrophe was in the making. To- 
day when we view the growth of world popu- 
lation in relation to what mankind is doing 
about the situation, that catastrophe ap- 
pears a near-certainty. We are faced by the 
fact that in large regions of the world gains 
in food production are being more than eaten 
up by increased population with the result 
that we are now experiencing actual reduc- 
tions in per capita food production in many 
nations in which most people are already 
hungry. Further, with respect to other as- 
pects of economic development, increased 
rates of economic growth are being in sub- 
stantial part wiped out by increased rates of 
population growth. 

Time does not permit our going into the 
reasons for these ominous changes in any 
detail today. Instead, I would like to con- 
fine my remarks to a brief statement con- 
cerning steps the more economically well-off 
nations might take in the all-too-short time 
that is still available. I feel justified in do- 
ing so for what we do or don’t do in this 
regard is certainly bound to have profound 
effect upon the quality of human life. 

Clearly an improvement in the situation 
would result were we to decrease the rate of 
population growth. Equally clearly an im- 
proved situation would result were we to in- 
crease the rate of economic development, in- 
cluding food production. What many of us 
have failed to appreciate fully, however, is 
that these two factors are strongly coupled. 
We have thought so much in terms of the 
potential magic that could be wrought by 
the “perfect contraceptive” that we have 
failed to appreciate that, in the absence of a 
greatly improved economic situation in the 
poorer regions of the world, it is doubtful 
that even the most perfect contraceptive 
imaginable would have a truly major effect. 
Oversimplified, Indian families must have 
some reasonable assurance of security in old 
age before they are likely to use a contracep- 
tive, no matter how perfect it might be from 
the point of view of cost and convenience, 
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I hope that I am not misunderstood con- 
cerning this point. I believe that accelerated 
research on human fertility is essential. We 
need better contraceptive techniques and we 
need to understand far better than we do 
now the cultural problems involved in the 
individual decisions to limit family size. Al- 
most all of us applaud the recent relaxation 
within our own government and others which 
permits greater freedom in discussing con- 
traceptive techniques, in carrying out edu- 
cational programs concerning birth control 
and in helping with the establishment of 
population policies. This change of attitude 
has been terribly important. I simply wish 
to underscore the fact that while all of this 
is necessary it is by no means sufficient. We 
cannot look upon contraception as a panacea’ 
which, if only the churches and the politi- 
cians approve, will enable us quickly and in- 
expensively to improve the world’s lot. To 
repeat, techniques of birth control can help 
enormously, but only if coupled with sus- 
tained economic development at a rate which 
is considerably greater than that which the 
poorer nations of the world are experiencing 
today. 

ae development can be likened to 
a vast fabric of interwoven threads of dif- 
ferent kinds all of which are necessary yet 
none of which by itself is sufficient. To 
mention but a few of the more obvious 
components, economic development involves 
the evaluation and development of land and 
mineral resources, the construction and 
operation of power plants and factories, the 
improvement and expansion of farming, the 
development of transportation and com- 
munications systems, the construction of 
housing, the development of systems of edu- 
cation, as well as the elimination of certain 
political, social and cultural institutions, 
the modification of others and the introduc- 
tion of still others. 

Here, as in the case of birth control, we 
must beware of the “quick fix”, the gimmick, 
the magie solution. Too often we have 
looked to land reform or to increased fer- 
tilizer production or to the desalting of water 
as being “cure-alls” for agricultural illnesses, 
Similarly it does little good to educate 
people unless their talents can be put to use; 
nor is it useful to build complex factories 
unless there are adequately trained persons 
available to operate them. Briefly, the eco- 
nomic development of the poorer nations 
requires massive, sustained and balanced 
efforts over a broad front. Unfortunately 
the efforts thus far have not been massive 
enough, nor have they been sustaihed, nor 
have they been adequately balanced. 

It is absolutely clear that the poorer na- 
tions cannot, without help, extricate them- 
selves from the vicious circle in which they 
now find themselves, That help must come 
predominantly from the industrial countries 
of Western Europe, North America and the 
western Pacific which, with less than one- 
fifth of the world’s population produce and 
consume more than one-half the world’s 
product. At present, aid from these nations 
remains at about $6 billion a year. 

George D. Woods, President of the World 
Bank estimates that about $3 to $4 billion 
more of development finance could be effec- 
tively used by the developing countries at 
the present time. As time goes by con- 
siderably more even than this could be 
absorbed. He stresses that the capacity of 
the industrial nations to provide aid also is 
rising and points out that the national in- 
come in these areas is increasing at the rate 
of $40 to $50 billion a year. 

We are faced, however, by the sad fact that 
for the past five years aid contributions from 
these countries have remained static. In- 
deed, as a proportion of their incomes, aid 
contributions have decreased from 0.8 per- 
cent to 0.6 percent. 
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The amount of assistance the industrial 
countries are providing for the developing 
countries is far indeed from being com- 
mensurate with the magnitude of the crisis 
which confronts us. In the case of the 
United States a part of the inadequacy of 
our own contribution stems from a failure 
on the part of our Congress to fully recog- 
nize the seriousness of the situation and take 
appropriate action to place the tactics and 
strategy of aid on as sound and continuing 
@ basis as our defense organization. Most 
of us would agree that it would be far 
easier to use economic and technical aid to 
prevent new crises than to wait until crises 
appear and then resort to military force. 

Oertainly a nation which can afford to 
spend $50 billion annually for defense and 
$5 billion annually for space and which has 
a rapidly rising per capita income ought not 
shrink from thinking in terms of U.S. aid 
expenditures which are two, three, five or 
even ten times greater than our present ex- 
penditure of about 83 billion annually. Nor 
should we look upon such massive injections 
of aid overseas as gifts. Quite apart from 
the effects of such investments on economic 
growth overseas, were they properly handled 
they could also have an accelerating effect 
upon our Own economy. The production of 
electrical generators, steel plants and farm 
machinery for shipment overseas could keep 
our own people employed much as the 
production of military equipment does at the 
present time. 

If aid programs are to be successful we 
must appreciate the need for continuity and 
we must appreciate the time-scale involved. 
The economies of the poorer countries can- 
not be brought up to reasonable levels over- 
night. The changing of cultural and politi- 
cal patterns requires a great deal of time. 
Indeed, in our planning it is essential that 
we think in terms of 10, 25 and even 50 years. 

Today in the face of Congressional atti- 
tudes, programs are started, then often 
stopped without being given a reasonable 
chance. Personne] turnover is rapid. It is 
extremely difficult to maintain any real con- 
tinuity either of programs or people. More 
than in any area of government activity with 
which I am familiar, the attitudes of Con- 
gress inhibit the initiation of imaginative 
and creative programs. Equally important, 
it is difficult to plan ahead on a time-scale 
appreciably longer than the magical two- 
year Congressional cycle. There are so many 
pressures in the direction of making a good 
showing within a short time, our aid efforts 
have tended to emphasize short-term proj- 
ects at the expense of long-term efforts. As 
a result, our over-all showing during the last 
two decades has been remarkably poor, par- 
ticularly when compared with the need, I 
often feel that if we had taken at least a 
twenty-year view of the problem when we 
first started our assistance efforts abroad, 
they would now be much further ahead than 
they actually are. 

The problem of adequate balance in our 
aid efforts is equally critical. A banker 
tends to think in banker’s terms; an agricul- 
turalist tends to think in terms of agricul- 
ture; an educator tends to think in terms of 
education. As a result of the tugging and 
hauling, our aid programs in some countries 
are often analogous to the proverbial horse 
which was designed by a committee and 
which turned out to be a giraffe. 

Here I would like to stress that our Agency 
for International Development is itself far 
less to blame for these troubles than is our 
Congress. I know many dedicated selfiess 
men in the organization who work day and 
night trying to keep essential programs go- 
ing and to make sense of a situation the 
magnitude of which dulls the senses. But 
the organization and its predecessors have 
been beaten, trampled upon and derided to 
such an extent over the years, I sometimes 
wonder that it is able to function at all. In- 
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deed, I find it little short of amazing that it 
is still able to carry out meaningful 
programs. 

Economic development can be effectively 
blocked at any one of numerous points by 
failure to fully anticipate needs. The econ- 
omy of a given nation might improve with 
breath taking speed, only to be halted by a 
lack of trained manpower able to assume 
supervisorial positions. 

Agricultural production might increase at 
a satisfactory rate, only to be halted by lack 
of adequate agricultural research. We must 
always be on the lookout for the missing nail 
which might lead to our losing the shoe, the 
horse, the king and eventually the war. 

I would now like to take advantage of being 
with a group of fellow-scientists to draw at- 
tention to one of the “nails” which has been 
almost completely absent from most coun- 
try development programs. This missing 
nail is the development of adequate indige- 
nous scientific-technological competence. 

As a nation develops economically it is 
certain to be faced by a multiplicity of prob- 
lems of a technical nature which are peculiar 
to that country. If those problems are to be 
solved, the nation must have available its 
own group of applied scientists, its own fa- 
cilities for research and development and 
administrative organizations which will en- 
able industry and government to mobilize 
research efforts effectively. This problem- 
solving competence” must be backed by 
competent scientific and engineering staffs in 
the universities and by a research tradition 
and a scientific attitude, It must also be 
backed by an appreciation within the govern- 
ment itself of the need to support and nur- 
ture scientific activity. 

Unfortunately, the need for this problem- 
solving competence” is often completely ig- 
nored—it being more or less tacitly assumed 
that technology can be transferred intact 
and that should problems arise they can be 
solved in Europe or in the United States. Yet 
it would appear obvious that the technical 
problems of developing the Amazon basin 
must of necessity be solved in Brazil; they 
certainly can’t be solved in Iowa, 

Finally I would like to stress that the eco- 
nomic development of the poorer nations will 
place a tremendous drain upon the earth’s 
available resources, We have seen that by 
the year 2000 the population of the world 
might well grow to 7½ billion persons, about 
6 billion of whom will be living in the pres- 
ently underdeveloped nations of the world. 
If by some miracle all these persons were to 
be brought up to the level of living now 
enjoyed by the people of the United States 
we would need to extract from the earth over 
50 billion tons of iron, one billion tons of 
copper, an equal amount of lead, over 600 
million tons of zinc and nearly 100 million 
tons of tin in addition to huge quantities of 
other substances, These quantities are sev- 
eral hundred times the present world annual 
rates of production. Their extraction would 
virtually deplete the earth of all high-grade 
mineral resources and would necessitate our 
living off the leanest of earth substances; the 
waters of the sea and ordinary rock. 

Although depletion of the earth's buried 
high-grade resources should be a matter of 
serious concern to us all, it is by no means 
an immediate threat nor is it an insurmount- 
able problem. Given the n tech- 
nology, which I am convinced can be devel- 
oped, the earth has ample resources to en- 
able persons the world over to lead abundant 
lives, even were the population to grow event- 
ually to a considerably higher level than 
that now anticipated in the year 2000. In 
principle we can feed, cloth and support a 
population of, say, 10 billion persons, at a 
reasonably high level of consumption for an 
indefinitely long period of time. 

Our basic problem, really, is not that of 
supporting comfortably the y 
large numbers of people who we now know 
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will inevitably inhabit the earth in the 
decades ahead. I am convinced that tech- 
nically this can be done. Our basic prob- 
lem is. that of getting from here to there 
successfully with a minimum of chaos and 
human suffering. We are called upon to 
make the most difficult transition the com- 


munity of man has yet been called upon to, 


make—that of bringing birth rates in bal- 
ance with rapidly lowering death rates on a 
world-wide scale. At the same time we are 
called upon to rapidly improve the economic 
well-being of the world’s people. Although 
this transition is feasible from a techno- 
logical point of view, it might well turn out 
to be impossible politically. 

Here indeed is the great potential tragedy 
of our age! Our science and our technology 
have given us the power to create a world 
in which virtually all people can lead free 
and abundant lives. We have the power to 
create a civilization as yet undreamed of in 
its beauty and its accomplishments. Yet 
somehow we can't seem to organize ourselves 
to use that power effectively to solve man- 
kind’s basic problems. 

Will future generations point to ours as 
that which made possible the realization of 
this higher level of human culture? Or will 


they point to ours as the generation which. 


failed humanity at the most critical period 
of its history? 
I fear that there is no middle ground. 


THE NUMBERS GAME—CONTINUED 


Mr. HRUSKA. Mr. President, the 
other day in some rather whimsical re- 
marks about how numbers are coming 
to dominate our lives, I sought to illus- 
trate my point—among other ways—by 
saying that even mailing a letter to a boy 
in Vietnam required numbers for his 
organization, his APO and his ZIP code. 

I. have been told by the Post Office 
Department that this is in error. Ac- 
cording to Post Office Services Publica- 
tion TL-167, 10-1-65, issue 895 and De- 
partment of the Army Circular 65-1, and 
in compliance with paragraph 26, AR 
65-75, I am pleased to correct the 
record to show that one does not need 
both an APO number and a ZIP code 
number. 

The above cited Army circular provides 
under the title “Concept,” that: 

The concept incorporates the Zip Code 
system and the present APO numbering sys- 
tem into a single, integrated five-digit ZIP- 
APO number code. This is desirable in that 
APO mail so addressed will then meet the 


requirements for electronic sorting by optical 
scanners. 


This information appears in a publica- 
tion known as TAGO 379-A—September 
750-467-64. 

I am indebted to Mr. W. M. McMillan, 
Assistant Postmaster General for the 
Bureau of Operations—ZIP code 20260— 
for calling this to my attention. 


—— 


DRUM AND BUGLE CORPS STRESS 
YOUTHFUL DISCIPLINE 


Mr. PROXMIRE: Mr. President, over 
1 million Americans participate in drum 
and bugle corps activities. More than 
100,000 youngsters spend several hours a 
week rehearsing in order to arrive at the 
polished efficiency for which they are so 
justly famed. These activities not only 
provide a healthy and worthwhile pas- 
time for many youngsters but they help 
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to enliven many, many parades through- 
out all parts of the country. 

In 1964 I was happy to introduce a 
joint congressional resolution which set 
aside the last week of August to com- 
memorate the fine work being done by 
drum and bugle corps. Once again we 
are celebrating National Drum and Bugle 
Corps Week. Iam delighted to note that 
Wisconsin has amply contributed to the 
success of this pastime. The Lake Band 
of Cudahy, Wis., is coming to Washing- 
ton to participate in the national march 
band championship title which it won 
last year in Portland, Oreg. This week 
the American Legion is holding its an- 
nual. competition and many Wisconsin 
groups will be represented—among them, 
the Racine Explorers, the Boys of 76, the 
Imperials of St. Patrick's, and the Madi- 
son Explorer Scouts. I wish all of these 
youngsters the best of luck in the contest. 

Few people can resist a parade. Like 
the Pied Piper of Hamlin, drum and 
bugle corps in every State continue to 
draw ever larger crowds of youngsters 
and oldsters alike. I would like to com- 
mend the participants and group lead- 
ers of the various drum and bugle corps, 
especially for the wholesomeness of the 
discipline and patriotism they instill in 
an ee number of our young 
people. 


HAWAII'S PARTICIPATION IN 11TH 
PACIFIC SCIENCE CONGRESS 


Mr. FONG. Mr. President, 7 years ago 
this week, President Eisenhower pro- 
claimed Hawaii the 50th State of the 
Union, With each passing year, Hawaii 
as a full-fledged State has realized more 
of the anticipated advantages of state- 
hood—advantages not only for herself 
but for our Nation and for her place in 
the vast Pacific basin where one-half of 
the world’s population live. 

Among her many contributions in the 
political, commercial, cultural, and edu- 
cational fields, Hawaii points with pride 
to her role as a community which has 
developed and attracted a sizable num- 
ber of able and eminent scientists. This 
fact is underscored this week at the 11th 
Pacific Science Congress in Toyko where 
6,000 delegates from more than 53 coun- 
tries and areas in the Americas, Asia, 
Europe and the Pacific are convened. 

Hawaiis contingent of 330 scientists 
and their families is reported to be the 
largest contingent from one community 
to be represented at the Congress. Sci- 
entists from Hawaii will take a leading 
role in the program and present a con- 
siderable number of papers. 

A leading figure at the Congress is Dr. 
Roland W. Force, director of the Bishop 
Museum in Honolulu and a member of 
the Pacific Science Council, the executive 
body of the Pacific Science Association 
which conducts the Congresses. 

In order to call attention to the Con- 
gress now in session in Tokyo and to note 
Hawaii’s major participation in it, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Record two articles which appeared 
in the Honolulu Star-Bulletin of August 
18, 1966, and another article in the Hono- 
lulu Advertiser of August 19, 1966. 
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There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the Honolulu Advertiser, Aug. 19, 
1966] 


HAWAI SCIENTISTS WILL TAKE PART IN TOKYO 
SCIENCE CONGRESS 
(By James Cunningham) 

Island scientists, armed with fresh findings 
on subjects ranging from Okinawan history 
to the thickness of the Earth’s crust under 
Hawali, departed yesterday for Tokyo. 

They are Hawallan Academy of Sciences 
members who will present papers at the 11th 
Pacific Science Congress scheduled to open 
Monday in Tokyo. 

Headed by Dr. Louis G. Nickell, president 
of the academy, and Dr. Roland W. Force, 
director of the Bishop Museum and member 
of the 15-man Pacific Science Council, a 
party of 144 scientists and their families 
boarded a chartered jetliner for the trans- 
Pacific flight at 6:30 p.m. 

They were preceded by an advance group 
of 64 on Monday and will be followed to- 
morrow by another charter flight with 130 
aboard. 

They will both preside over and participate 
in the symposiums to be held for two weeks 
on the campus of the University of Tokyo. 
Although most of their papers are not yet 
in final form, here is a sampling of what they 
will talk about: 

Dr. Shunzo Sakamaki, a UH professor of 
history for 30 years, will document a case for 
believing that the first dynasty in Okinawa 
was founded in 1185 by a major military 
group from Japan, after its defeat at the 
battle of Dannoura. 

“I believe that I can prove that the people 
of the Ryukyus are much closer to the main- 
stream of Japanese history than many people 
think,” Sakamaki said . 

Nickell said he would preside over a sym- 
posium which would deal with such challeng- 
ing subjects as the production of anti-cancer 
plants through tissue culture—a system 
several hundred times faster than by culti- 
vation. 

Dr. Gaylord R. Miller, a UH oceanographer, 
said he would review the progress made in 
tidal wave research by a group on the Manoa 
campus. The project is financed by the 
Environmental Science Services Administra- 
tion. 

Dr. E. Alison Kay said she would present 
evidence to how insular shellfish life is in 
Hawaii. 

Dr. Doak C. Cox, a UH geologist, said he 
would report that the U.S. has greatly im- 
proved its tidal waye warning system since 
the last Pacific Science Congress in Honolulu 
in 1961. 

UH Oceanographer Vernon E. Brock said 
he would share the fruits of investigations 
made in Island waters last year from inside 
a research submarine. 

“We found a relationship between the oc- 
currence of fish and the topography of the 
ocean bottom,” he said. “At night, the fish 
tended to come up toward the surface and 
drift towards shore. When they tried to go 
down in the daytime they would hit bottom 
and accumulate.” 

Force said he would deliver a discourse on 
“the anatomy of a museum.” Also, he said, 
he hopes in Tokyo to establish a Pacific As- 
sociations of Museums to serve as a medium 
of communications among such institutions. 

Dr. Samuel A. Sher, a nematologist now at 
the University of California, said he would 
participate in discussions of worms with top 
Japanese scientists in the fleld. 

Sher became a member of the academy 
when here investigating vanda orchid dis- 
eases in 1952. 

UH soil physiologist Dr. Paul C. Ekern said 
he would outline findings as to why it takes 
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only one tenth as much water to grow pine- 
apple as it does sugar cane. 

Robert L. Charnell, a former member of 
the Bureau of Commercial Fisheries here, 
said. he would talk about workings of the 
currents and dynamics of the North Pacific 
Ocean. 

Dr. Richard S. Fiske of the Hawaii Volcano 
Observatory said his paper would compare 
submarine rock found off the U.S. with simi- 
lar well-preserved formations in Japanese 
waters. 

David P. Hill, a fellow observatory seis- 
mologist, said he would show that the 
Earth’s crust under the Big Island is not 
much thicker than it is under the open 
ocean. 

Dr. George, P. Woollard, director of the 
UH Institute of Geophysics, said he would 
read four papers, including one about geo- 
physical reasons why New Guinea tends to 
pull satellites out of orbit. 


[From the Honolulu Star-Bulletin, Aug. 18, 
1966] 
THREE HUNDRED AND THIRTY ISLANDERS To 
ATTEND SCIENCE CONGRESS IN TOKYO 
(By Helen Altonn) 


Hawaii's preeminent scientific role in the 
Pacific will be reflected at a conference of 
more than 6,000 delegates opening Monday 
in Japan. 

Over 53 countries and areas in the Amer- 
icas, Asia, Europe and the Pacific will attend 
the 11th Pacific Science Congress. 

It will be the largest event in the history 
of the congresses, which originated in Hon- 
olulu in 1920. 

Hawaii was host to the 10th gathering 
attended by 3,500 persons in 1961—and is 
expected to have the biggest contingent at 
the coming sessions. 

About 330 scientists and family members 
are leaving here this week for Tokyo. 

Japan Air Lines has provided an extremely 
favorable rate of $295 for the round trip— 
about half the normal fare—on two charter 
flights. 

The flights were organized by the Hawal- 
ian Academy of Sciences for its members 
and their families. 

One leaves today with 144 persons and 
another departs Sunday with 180 passengers, 
A group of 64 left Monday. 

Dr. Roland W. Force, director of the 
Bishop Museum, heads the list of official 
delegates from Hawall as a member of the 
Pacific Science Council. 

The 15-member council is the executive 
body of the Pacific Science Association which 
conducts the congresses as its major activity. 

Council members represent institutions in 
Australia, Canada, France, Indonesia, Japan, 
New Zealand, the Philippines, Taiwan, Thai- 
land, the United Kingdom and Viet Nam. 

The Bishop Museum and National Acad- 
emy of Sciences appoint members for the 
United States. 

The Pacific Science Association maintains 
its permanent Secretariat at the Bishop 
Museum. 

Hawaii will have five official delegates at 
the Congress in addition to Dr. Force. They 
represent the breadth of public and private 
research in the community. 

They are: 

Dr. Robert W. Hiatt, University of Hawall 
vice-president for academic affairs. 

Dr. Robert L. Cushing, director of the 
Hawalian Sugar Planters’ Association Experi- 
ment Station. 

Dr. Louis G. Nickell, president of the Ha- 
wallan Academy of Sciences. 

Dr. Y. Baron Goto, East-West Center vice- 
chancellor, appointed by Governor John A. 
Burns to represent the State of Hawail. 

Dr. Cyril E. Pemberton, member of the 
Pacific Science Council from 1961 to 1966, 
and retired entomologist at the H.. P. A. 
Experiment Station. 
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The following scientists will be delegates 
for the Bishop Museum as Hawali's repre- 
sentative institution at the Congress: 

Doak C. Cox, Windsor C. Cutting, E. Alison 
Kay, Richard K. C. Lee and George P. Wool- 
lard, all of the University of Hawaii; Dr. 
Yosihiko Sinoto of the museum, and John 
O. Marr, U.S. Bureau of Commercial Fish- 
exles. 

Crown Prince Akihito, patron of the as- 
sembly, will address the inaugural meeting 
of the congress Monday. 

Prime Minister Eisaku Sato will serve as 
honorary president. Dr. Sin-itiro Tomona- 
ga, president of the Science Council of Japan 
and a 1965 Nobel Prize winner for physics, 
is congress president, 

Population problems in the Pacific region 
and air and water pollution are the two basic 
themes of the work sessions. 

But the symposia will encompass the entire 
spectrum of scientific effort, including marine 
parks, primate biology of the Pacific, health 
and social research and conservation. 

Hawaii scientists are presenting a consid- 
erable number of papers and will take a 
leading part in the program. 

The meetings will be at the University of 
Tokyo’s Hongo Campus for the first two 
weeks. Field trips and special symposia 
outside Tokyo are scheduled for the third 
week. 


IsLES HAVE SPOTLIGHT IN SCIENCE CONGRESS 


Three significant Pacific developments will 
emerge from the forthcoming Science Con- 
gress in Tokyo with Hawaii taking the lead. 

This was disclosed by Dr. Roland Force in 
an interview preceding his departure for the 
meetings today. 

Dr. Force directs the Bishop Museum and 
is a member of the Pacific Science Council, 
executive body of the sponsoring organiza- 
tion of the congress. 

He said he anticipates these “extremely 
important” programs as an outgrowth of the 
Japan sessions: 

1—A movement to co-ordinate the myriad 
scientific efforts in the insular Pacific and 
plan more co-operative work. 

2—Formation of a Pacific and Asian 
Museums Association as a prelude to a train- 
ing project for museums set to start in 
Honolulu in January. 

8—Mapping of future Pacific archaeologi- 
cal explorations and research in prehistoric 
culture. 

Dr. Force said he has been asked by the 
South Pacific Commission to head a special 
gathering to delve into the status of science 
in the insular Pacific region. 

Needs, capabilities and plans will be as- 
sessed for all of Micronesia, Melanesia and 
Polynesia. 

“The time is ripe for this,” Dr. Force said, 
“and the atmosphere is proper at the Pacific 
Science Congress.” 

Regarding the museums association, he 
said, We have none now. It is needed and 
we should take the leadership.” 

He said the Bishop Museum, Honolulu 
Academy of Arts and East-West Center are 
joining to train people from existing and 
planned museums in the Pacific and Asia. 

The project is the result of 10 years’ work, 
Dr. Force said. 

Six trainees will be taken the first year, 
three of whom will be U. N. E. S. C. O. fellows, 
he said. 

He said U.N.E.S.C.O. is providing partial 
support, equipment and specialists for the 


program. 

Grants also will be offered to trainees 
through the East-West Center Institute for 
Technical Interchange. 

Another area in which the museum will 
play a prominent part is plotting continued 
research to determine the origin and pre- 
‘historic life of Pacific man. 
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The museum was selected at the last con- 
gress, four years ago in Hawaii, to direct the 
far-flung archaeological investigation involv- 
ing numerous institutions. 

Commenting on the congress in general, 
Dr. Force pointed to the vast international 
representation. 

“Science is the one area in the world where 
all nations are co-operating,” he emphasized. 

The Soviet Union will have a large delega- 
tion and may be asked to place a representa- 
tive on the Pacific Science Council, Dr. 
Force said. 

Discussion will be held pertaining to an 
increase in Council membership, he said. 

The Congress has a three-fold purpose, he 
said: “To coordinate our efforts; to learn 
from each other and to plan for the future.” 

Among other highlights of interest to 
Hawaii delegates at the congress will be the 
A ease of the Herbert E. Gregory 

1. 


THE BOMBINGS IN VIETNAM: IM- 
MORAL, ILLEGAL, INDEFENSIBLE 


Mr. GRUENING. Mr. President, the 
tragic and repeated bombings in Viet- 
nam by American planes of innocent 
civilians, the destruction of their villages, 
the slaughter of helpless noncombat- 
ants—men, women, and children—from 
the air, which has gone on over and over 
again, is the subject of an editorial en- 
titled: “Trigger Happy,” appearing in the 
current—August 27—issue of the New 
Republic. This editorial does not include 
mention of the bombing by U.S. planes 
of one of our own Coast Guard cutters, 
with the killing on it of two of its crew, 
including the commanding officer, and 
the wounding of several others. 

It is gratifying that General West- 
moreland has given orders to try to pre- 
vent these inexcusable and crue] mishaps. 
But it might be pointed out that our en- 
tire bombing over there, in my view, is 
an atrocity, is totally immoral, illegal, 
and indefensible. It is being done al- 
legedly to repel aggression, while it is, it- 
self, aggression. 

It is the kind of action that American 
public opinion condemned unsparingly in 
past years when done by Goering in Rot- 
terdam, by Mussolini in Italy, and by 
Mussolini and Hitler in Spain. It is no 
less unjustifiable when done by the 
United States in a foreign country which 
we have invaded and on which we are 
endeayoring to impose our policies and 
purposes. 

I ask unanimous consent that the edi- 
torial “Trigger Happy,” from the cur- 
rent edition of the New Republic, and an 
article from the New York Times by R. 
W. Apple, Jr., which appeared in this 
morning’s issue, entitled “U.S. Pilots 
Curbed To Halt Mistakes in Attacks at 
Sea,” be printed at this point in my re- 
marks. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
and article were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

[From the New Republic] 
TRIGGER HAPPY 

Within less than one week, American com- 
bat aircraft or helicopters bombed and 
strafed one Cambodian border town in full 
view of international observers and friendly 
diplomats; totally destroyed a Mekong Delta 
village, maiming 86 and killing 24, mostly 
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women and children; machine-gunned an- 
other village, killing 5 and wounding 15; and 
bombed a friendly town in the demilitarized 
zone along the 17th parallel. And contrary 
to Washington’s claims that. the raids on 
North Vietnam are conducted with “surgical 
precision” (the very words used by Vice Presi- 
dent HUMPHREY), the France-Press Agency 
representative in Hanoi reported recent at- 
tacks in the Haiphong area caused severe 
civilian casualties. 

Por anyone at all conversant with aerial 
warfare, this should not be too surprising. 
After all, Washington’s most venerable mili- 
tary installation, Ft. Lesley J. McNair, is 
named after an unfortunate general who was 
killed on July 23, 1944, by a massive United 
States Air Force raid which was supposed to 
breach the Normandy beachhead front, but 
nearly destroyed the 9th and the 30th US 
Infantry Divisions instead. 

But what surprises and shocks in the Viet- 
nam case is the now clear-cut revelation of 
what can befall an unfortunate rice-thatch 
village that happens to be located in a Viet 
Cong-controlled zone: apparently, regardless 
of whether it is inhabited by civilians or not, 
it is subject to total obliteration. “Struc- 
tures” as such—the new military jargon for 
any kind of hut—are targets to be destroyed, 
as is amply borne out by television coverage 
of ground operations as well. War never de- 
scended to that kind of barbarity at least in 
Western Europe, where aircraft would not 
attack villages and where even the Nazi de- 
struction of such rural communities as Lidice 
in Czechoslovakia, Oradour in France, or 
Stavelot in Belgium, remain odious excep- 
tions to be remembered forever. 

The fact that such targets were allegedly 
“pinpointed” (from an office at provincial 
headquarters, tens of miles away) by a Viet- 
namese Official does not excuse anything. 
It merely indicates that the whole targeting 
policy is dead wrong and is badly in need of 
a change. Communist guerrillas in Vietnam 
have been known to fire deliberately at spot- 
ter aircraft from a “friendly” village in order 
to be able to demonstrate to the hapless 
population the incredible ruthlessness of the 
Saigon regime, which is capable of calling 
that kind of destruction upon its own peo- 
ple. In other words, our bombing policy, 
whose military uselessness has been amply 
documented by Defense Secretary Me- 
Namara’s statistics, is merely adding grist to 
the Communist propaganda mill and recruits 
to the Viet Cong’s ranks. And what it does 
to America’s reputation in Asia and else- 
where can be left to the reader's imagination. 

Regardless of whether or not the whole 
war is wrong (and we think it is), there is 
no reason to add unnecessary pain and dey- 
astation to a bad policy. As in Europe dur- 
ing World War II, rural towns and villages 
should be totally exempted from bombard- 
ment except in direct support of committed 
ground forces and in the face of determined 
resistance. “Free bombing” should be pro- 
hibited over any inhabited area. And the 
answer to an isolated volley of shots against 
an observation plane should be a house-to- 
house search by troops on the ground, not 
blind destruction from the air against 4 
whole harmless community. We do not con- 
done the terrorism of the weak when he 
surreptitiously places a bomb by hand in a 
Saigon restaurant. But we can even less 
condone the terrorism of the infinitely strong 
who blindly deals death and destruction with 
almost total impunity from high-perform- 
ance aircraft. 

It was a recently retired Air Force general 
who asserted that we could easily win the 
Vietnam war by bombing the Vietnamese 
“back to the Stone Age.” He may not be far 
off at that—except that, morally speaking, 
we may be bombing ourselves back to the 
Stone Age as well. 
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[From the New Tork Times, Aug. 22, 1966] 
U.S. Pmots CURBED To Hatt MISTAKES IN 

ATTACKS “AT SEA—-WESTMORELAND ISSUES 

ORDER AFTER Ram THAT KILLED Two ON 

CUTTER OFF VIETNAM—GENERAL’S TONE 

STERN—FIRM IDENTIFICATION STRESSED—RE- 

STRICTION ON Rams Is SECOND IN A WEEK 

(By R. W. Apple, Jr.) 

SAIGON, SOUTH VIETNAM, August 21.—Gen. 
William C. Westmoreland, the American com- 
mander in Vietnam, has issued an order re- 
stricting the conditions. under which United 
States warplanes are permitted to open fire 
on small vessels. , 

The sternly worded order is designed. to 
“prevent the recurrence” of incidents such 
as the one Aug. 11 in which three Air Force 
planes strafed a United States Coast Guard 
cutter, killing two crew members and wound- 
ing five other people aboard the vessel. 

In the future, United States pilots will be 
permitted to attack only when the coastal 
surveillance center in the area has identified 
a ship as hostile or the ship has identified 
itself by opening fire or taking other offensive 
action, such as beginning a torpedo run, 

With unusual asperity, General Westmore- 
land reminded the Air Force that “time is 
not usually of the essence in prosecuting 
attacks” against boats, because of their low 


speed. 
RULES HAD BEEN VAGUE 


Before the new order, the rules of engage- 
ment covering encounters between planes and 
small boats were extremely vague. In the 
opinion of most observers, that was the 
principal cause of the accidental attack on 
the cutter. 

Other incidents of poor coordination be- 
tween American ships and other United 
States units have since come to light. Last 
month, for example, a destroyer was in- 
formed by a spotter on the beach that it 
could open fire on all boats more than 2,000 
yards offshore. Only the skepticism of the 
warship’s skipper prevented the sinking of 
dozens of harmless fishing junks. 

Early last week, General Westmoreland 
issued an order directing that all possible 
measures be taken to insure that civilian 
casualties in South Vietnam were minimized. 
The order followed a series of accidental 
bombings of friendly hamlets. 

The American command is still investigat- 
ing the cutter incident, but a number of 
facts have been established. 

VESSEL IDENTIFIABLE 


It is known that the cutter was flying 
the United States flag, that her hull bore 
bright orange identification marks that 
should have been visible to the pilots, and 
that crew members made frantic attempts to 
signal the planes to desist. 

The captain, according to survivors, died 
with a signal lamp in his hand a few mo- 
ments after he arrived on the bridge. 

Rockets and 20-mm. cannon shells smashed 
all of the pilothouse windows and tore gap- 
ing holes in the plating on the bow of the 
cutter, but she was never in danger of sink- 
ing. The crew abandoned ship temporarily, 
returning when the planes finally broke off 
the attack. 

Some of the survivors speculated that 
flares dropped from a C—123 transport to illu- 
minate the cutter had made signal lights in- 
visible to the pilots of the attack planes. 
The cutter carried no high-power search- 
light. 

Radio contact was never established be- 
tween the cutter and the planes. Most of 
the ship’s radios were knocked out in the 
first of three strafing runs made by the 
planes, but a crew member did ager tes to 
send a series of SOS’s later. 

A boatswain’s mate assumed command 
when the captain was killed and the execu- 
tive officer gravely wounded. He said later 
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that he had put the ship on a zigzag course 
after the attack began, but he denied that 
the cutter had taken any “evasive action” 
before hand. 

The pilots had reported that it was partly 
because of the erratic course of the cutter, 
the 82-foot-long Point Welcome, that they 
thought she was an enemy trawler. 


FOREIGN AID STUDIES—ARE THEY 
WORTH WHILE? 


Mr. HRUSKA. Mr. President, it will 
be recalled that during the debate on the 
foreign aid authorization bill, an amend- 
ment was proposed to create something 
called a Foreign Aid Planning Commit- 
tee. The proposal was adopted by a sub- 
stantial majority. It did not have the 
vote of the Senator from Nebraska. 

My objection was based in large meas- 
ure on the fact that the Senate seemed 
to be acknowledging that it lacked the 
competence or the will to carry out its 
own clear duties and responsibilities in 
this field. We seemed to have again 
fallen back on the old crutch of when in 
doubt, appoint a committee. 

It has been my observation from the 
time I first served on the county board of 
commissioners in my home county many 
years ago, that it is a rare committee or 
commission which can better handle a 
task than the duly elected and consti- 
tuted officials. I have had little reason 
to change that opinion since coming to 
the Congress. 

With specific reference to the field of 
foreign aid, it is perhaps the most studied 
and examined and assessed field of gov- 
ernment. In the debate on July 26 I 
ventured the opinion that the proposed 
Commission would be the fourth or fifth 
for this purpose in the past dozen years. 

I was wrong. It will be at least the 
seventh in the past 10 years. These 
special foreign aid study groups have 
become almost an annual affair. 

And what have they produced? Have 
they significantly improved either the 
basic concept of foreign aid or its admin- 
istration or its results? 

I asked the Foreign Affairs Division of 
the Legislative Reference Service to sum- 
marize the results of the studies of sev- 
eral of the principal foreign aid study 
groups. Excluded, obviously, were the 
ongoing reviews by the State Depart- 
ment, the Pentagon and related agen- 
cies; I asked for only the blue ribbon 
committees. 

When the Legislative Reference Serv- 
ice forwarded its summary, it seemed to 
me incomplete in at least one respect. 
Whatever happened, I wondered, to the 
committee which had been provided for 
in the Foreign Assistance Act of 1963? 

The explanation was quite simple: The 
committee has never made a report. 

Senators will recall that while the 
Senator from Kentucky [Mr. Cooper] 
first proposed such a committee in March 
of 1963, the Congress did not complete its 
work.on the foreign aid bill until Decem- 
ber of that year. Nonetheless, it was well 
overa year later, on March 26, 1965, that 
the so-called Perkins committee was 
actually named. So far as is known, 
this is the latest of the study committees. 
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Mr. President, so that the Senate will 
have the opportunity to judge for itself 
the wisdom of creating still another 
foreign aid commission, I ask unanimous 
consent to have printed in the RECORD 
two memorandums prepared by the Leg- 
islative Reference Service of the Library 
of Congress, the first dealing with studies 
of the foreign aid program during the 
past 10 years and the second specifically 
with the latest study group, the so-called 
Perkins committee. 

There being no objection, the memo- 
randums were ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 


‘THE LIBRARY OF CONGRESS, 
Washington, D.C., August 1, 1966. 
To: Honorable Roman L. Hruska. 
From: Foreign Affairs Division. 
Subject: Studies of the Foreign Aid Program, 
1956-68. 


A. REPORTS TO THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED 
STATES ON FOREIGN AID PROGRAMS 


1. President’s Citizen Advisers on the 
Mutual Security Program. Report to the 
President by the President’s Citizen Advisers 
on the Mutual Security Program. Washing- 
ton, D.C., U.S. Government Printing Office, 
1957. 19 pages 

Members of the Citizen Advisers on the 
Mutual Security Program: Benjamin F. Fair- 
less, Coordinator; Colgate W. Darden, Jr.; 
Richard R. Deupree; John L. Lewis; White- 
law Reid; Walter Bedell Smith; Jesse W. 
Tapp. 
Establishment: The group was appointed 
by President Dwight D. Eisenhower on Sep- 
tember 22, 1956. 

Major conclusions: 

The Committee concluded that in view of 
the continuing Soviet threat to the free 
world, a “collective security program will be 
essential for some years to come.... Wwe 
recommend that the program be continued 
so long as present critical world tensions 
exist.” (p. 3.) 

Concluding that the United States eco- 
nomic strength constitutes the foundation of 
her total strength in the world, the Commit- 
tee gave as its aim the formulation of rec- 
ommendations to protect the American econ- 
omy. In order to achieve the goal of a grad- 
ual reduction of foreign aid, the Committee 
recommended that the United States seek 
expansion of world trade through reciprocal 
tariff reductions and liberalization of cus- 
toms procedures; encourage regional eco- 
nomic integration, especially in Latin 
America and Asia; make a more vigorous 
effort to promote foreign investment of pri- 
vate capital; emphasize sound public loans 
for economic development as opposed to 
grants, which should be given only to “those 
exceptional cases where it is clearly in the 
national interest to do so and when the 
recipient countries are judged to be unable 
to repay” (p. 10); and urge other economi- 
cally advanced nations to increase their 
foreign aid efforts. 

Specific recommendations regarding the 
administration of foreign assistance programs 
were: 

(a) Separation of military and economic 
appropriations, with military assistance to be 
included within the Department of Defense 
regular budget and economic assistance to 
be administered by the Department of State. 

(b) Elimination of the semiautonomous 
state of the International Cooperation Ad- 
ministration (predecessor to Agency for In- 
ternational Development) by integrating it 
into the Department of State. 

(c) Improved coordination among different 
agencies engaged in foreign operations. 

(d) Two-year authorizations of the aid 

program in order to realize more efficient 
planning and utilization of funds. 
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2. International Development Advisory 
Board. A New Emphasis on Economic Devel- 
opment Abroad. Washington, U.S. Govern, 
ment Printing Office, 1957. 18 pages. 

Members: Eric Johnson, chairman. 

Establishment: The Board was appointed 
by President Dwight David Eisenhower to 
advise on U.S. international economic co- 
operation and related matters. 

Major conclusions: The Board endorsed the 
continuation of U.S. economic assistance and 
set forth five criteria considered vital for 
future success: 1) U.S. assistance will be 
successful only if recipient nations provide 
large amounts of their own resources and 
use them effectively; 2) the U.S. must take 
a long-term approach to planning, budgeting, 
and review; 3) the economic and technical 
aspect of the program must be expanded; 
4) private investment in the developing na- 
tions must be increased; and 6) the military 
and economic aid programs must be con- 
sidered, established, and budgeted for sep- 
arately. The report concluded with a plan 
for the establishment of an International 
Development Fund to administer American 
economic development programs on a long- 
term basis. Further suggestions were three- 
year appropriations by Congress; increased 
nonmilitary ald, broader discretionary powers 
for the administrator of the ald program; 
typing of aid to self-help measures and per- 
formance; and more emphasis on loans. 

8. The President’s Committee to Study 
the United States Military Assistance Pro- 
gram. Conclusions Concerning the Mutual 
Security Program. Final Report. Washing- 
ton, U.S. Government Printing Office, 1959. 
56 pages. 

Members of the Committee: William H. 
Draper, Jr., Chairman; Dillon Anderson; 
Joseph M. Dodge; Alfred M. Gruenther; 
Marx Leva; John J. McCloy; George McGhee; 
Joseph T. McNarney; Arthur W. Radford; 
James E. Webb. 

Establishment: The Committee was ap- 
pointed on November 24, 1958, by President 
Dwight D. Eisenhower. 

Major conclusions: 

The President’s Committee to Study the 
United States Military Assistance Program 
arrived at the fundamental conclusion that 
the Mutual Security Program had proved to 
be a sound concept, both in its military and 
economic aspects, and that it would con- 
tinue to be an essential tool of American 
foreign policy. It thus recommended that 
the Executive Branch and the Congress take 
steps to put the program on a continuing 
basis, i.e., a continuing authorization with 
appropriations for military assistance to be 
included in the regular Department of De- 
fense Budget, and appropriations for eco- 
nomic aid in the economic aid agency. 

The Committee made specific recommend- 
ations as to the level of economic and mili- 
tary assistance needed. For military assist- 
ance needed. For military assistance it re- 
commended a minimum of $2 billion per 
year, for fiscal year 1960 and for a number 
of years afterward. The Committee recom- 
mended that beginning in fiscal year 1961 
the level of lending for economic develop- 
ment be increased to at least $1 billion an- 
nually. It held that economic assistance 
programs are justified on the grounds both 
of enlightened self-interest and moral re- 
sponsibility. “Our full participation in the 
development of a free world community of 
nations is vital for our continued national 
growth.” (p. 5). 

Additional suggestions were that legisla- 
tive and administrative steps be taken to 
stimulate increased participation in the aid 
effort by private enterprise; that reasonable 
self-help measures be required of aided 
countries; that the multilateral approach to 
development assistance be increasingly 
stressed; and that surplus agricultural com- 
modities be better utilized. 
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The ommittee purticularly stressed the 
responsibility of the Executive Branch to 
make every effort to enlighten the Amer- 
ican people as to the relationship between 
the Mutual Security Program and the Amer- 
ican national interest. 

4. The President's Task Force on Foreign 
Economic Assistance. An Act for Interna- 
tional Development. A Summary Presenta- 
tion, Fiscal Year 1962. Washington, U.S. 
Government Printing Office, 1961. 189 pages. 

Members of the Task Force: Henry R. La- 
bouisse, Director. Mr. Labouisse established 
three major Task Force Groups: The Group 
on Legislation and Congressional Presenta- 
tion, chaired by Theodore Tannenwald, Jr.; 
The Group on Organization and Administra- 
tion, of which George Gant was chairman; 
The Group on Program Development, headed 
by Frank M. Coffin. Professor Max Millikan 
was appointed Chairman of one panel of pri- 
vate consultants. A second panel of pri- 
vate citizens was headed by Henry Alexander. 

Establishment: On March 31, 1961, Presi- 
dent John F. Kennedy established the Task 
Force to work out the program, legislation, 
and organization best adapted to the new 
concepts set forth in his Message to Con- 
gress of March 22, 1961. 

Major conclusions: 

The Task Force called the result of their 
efforts “A New Program with New Concepts.” 
The new aid agency was known as the Agency 
for International Development, headed by an 
Administrator. Major characteristics of the 
new program were a unified administration 
of the aid program, with the Department of 
State providing overall direction and policy 
of the program, in order to coordinate exist- 
ing aid units, centralize programming, and 
attract high quality professional personnel. 
The Program called for long-term loans re- 
payable in dollars; supporting assistance for 
strategic purposes; development grants, 
chiefly for education and human resources; 
and Food for Peace. 

A keystone of the program was long-term 
availability of funds, with the President hav- 
ing borrowing authority from the Treasury 
over a five-year period; and grants available 
beyond the end of the fiscal year. Aid was 
to be conditioned upon sound country pro- 
grams by nations willing to budget their re- 
sources for growth and to take necessary 
measures of social, fiscal, and governmental 
reform. Additional features of the program 
were systematic research for improvement of 
the effectiveness of the ald effort; increased 
utilization of the financial and management 
assets of private enterprise through broader 
guaranties and investment surveys; and mo- 
bilization of free world aid sources through 
coordinating multilateral programs; increas- 
ing amounts of aid; and lengthening com- 
mitments. 

5. The Committee to Strengthen the Secu- 
rity of the Free World. The Scope and Dis- 
tribution of United States Military and Eco- 
nomic Assistance Programs. Report to the 
President of the United States from the 
Committee to Strengthen the Security of the 
Free World. Washington, U.S. Government 
Printing Office, 1963. 25 pages. 

Members of the Committee: General Lucius 
D. Clay, Chairman; Robert B. Anderson; 
Eugene R. Black; Clifford Hardin; Robert A. 
Lovett; Edward S. Mason; L. F. McCollum; 
George Meany; Herman Phleger; and Howard 
A. Rusk, M.D. 

Establishment: The Committee was created 
by President John F. Kennedy on December 
10, 1962, to advise the President, the Secre- 
tary of State, the Secretary of Defense, and 
the Administrator of the Agency for Inter- 
national Development on U.S. government 
foreign operations programs in the economic 
and military flelds. At the President’s re- 
quest, the first task of the Committee was to 
examine United States military and eco- 
nomic programs to determine whether they 
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were contributing to the optimum security 
of the United States and the economic and 
political security of the Free World. 

Major conclusions: While noting that 
properly conceived aid programs are of great 
value to the American national security in- 
terest, the Committee expressed concern as 
to whether the volume of aid was justified 
and whether the United States and recipients 
were their “money’s worth.” “We be- 
lieve that we are indeed attempting too much 
for too many and that a higher quality and 
reduced quantity of our diffuse aid ef- 
fort in certain countries could accomplish 
more.” (p. 4). Recognizing that reduction’ 
of aid programs might be difficult, the Com- 
mittee observed: “We are convinced that the 
U.S. must take more risks for the purpose 
of obtaining performance from foreign 
governments, be more willing to live with 
charges that it is insensitive to other coun- 
tries’ needs, and accept the consequences 
that in some countries there will be less 
friendly political climates.” (pp. 6-7). ` 

The Committee concluded that military 
and economic assistance to nations con- 
tiguous to the Communist bloc were most 
important to free world security. It recom- 
mended continuing review of military as- 
sisance programs, however, particularly to 
determine whether or not certain indigenous 
forces were larger than needed and whether 
or not military assistance for internal 
security was essential to American security. 

For other areas of the world, the Commit- 
tee recommended that other NATO countries 
increasingly assume the burden of aid to 
Greece and Turkey and to the developing 
nations. The Committee concluded that the 
Latin American countries had not proved 
their understanding of and willingness to 
fulfill undertakings of leadership, self-help, 
and self-discipline. It urged that the United 
States increasingly condition its aid upon 
self-help measures and attainment of goals 
and encourage regional economic integration 
of Latin America. The Clay Committee 
further concluded that the interests of the 
United States and of developing nations 
could best be served by a gradual shifting 
to effective international administration, 
free of complications arising from member- 
ship of the Soviet bloc, of as large a share 
of responsibility for developmental invest- 
ment as possible. It recommended that loan 
terms be determined on a more flexible basis 
after a country by country analysis, and 
that in some instances harder terms be made. 

“We are convinced that barring extraordi- 
nary developments, U.S. security interests 
will require maintaining our military assist- 
ance program for some years to come, though 
it should be reduced progressively as the 
economic capacities of recipient nations 
improve. We believe that in a few years, 
the basic need for such assistance can be 
served by an annual appropriation of $1 
billion.” (pp. 19-20). The Committee urged 
reductions in economic as well as military 
programs and recommended that they be 
phased over the next three years. 

A dissenting statement to the Clay Com- 
mittee report was offered by Mr. George 
Meany, who recommended that AID funds 
be substantially increased rather than cut. 

6. Advisory Committee on Private Enter- 
prise in Foreign Aid. Foreign Aid through 
Private Initiative. Report of the Advisory 
Committee on Private Enterprise in Foreign 
Aid. Washington, Agency for International 
Development, 1965. 53 pages. 

Members of the Advisory Committee: Ar- 
thur K. Watson, Chairman; Ernest OC. Ar- 
buckle; Joseph A. Beirne; William T. Golden; 
Henry T. Heald; Kenneth D. Naden; Edith 
Sampson; Sydney Stein, Jr.; Murray A. Wil- 
son, 


Establishment: The Advisory Committee 
was authorized by an amendment to the 
Foreign Assistance Act of 1963, Section 601 
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(c), introduced by Senator Jacos K. Javits 
and cosponsored by Senators ERNEST GRUEN- 
Inc, HUBERT H. HUMPHREY, and WAYNE L. 
Morse. The legislation called for the estab- 
lishment of a nine-member group to “carry 
out studies and make recommendations for 
achieying the most effective utilization of 
the private enterprise provisions of this Act 
. The members were appointed on May 
26, 1964. 

Major conclusions: The Advisory Commit- 
tee concluded that if the less developed 
countries are to grow at “tolerable rates, they 
will need a great infusion of ital and hu- 
man skills from the advan world,” esti- 
mated at between $5 billion and $20 billion 
annually. In surveying the size and nature 
of the problem, the Committee arrived at 
three major conclusions: 

1, First, added capital cannot be expected 
to come from governmental sources in quan- 
tities sufficient to fill the gap. The non- 
governmental resources of the United States 
and other advanced countries must, there- 
fore, play a much greater part. 

2. Second, the skills and other human re- 
sources which the less developed countries 
need must also come largely from non-gov- 
ernmental sources. Governments simply do 
not have command over most of the human 
resources that are needed. 

8. Third, the role of the non-government 
groups—of business enterprises, labor unions, 
professional societies, and all the rest—must 
be greatly expanded. Otherwise the eco- 
nomic development we do achieve will not 
provide the pluralism, the democratic bal- 
ance, and the diffusion of benefits which 
are its final purpose. (p.3). ` 

In order to encourage increased effort by 
private enterprise in the aid effort, the Com- 
mittee made a number of recommendations. 
To increase the flow of direct investment into 
the developing nations, the Advisory Com- 
mittee suggested government efforts to im- 
prove the investment climate, acceptance of 
the concept of international arbitration of 
investment disputes, support of the prin- 
ciple of an investment code under interna- 
tional sponsorship, improvement of the in- 
vestment guaranty programs, and more col- 
laboration with other governments in the 
antitrust fleld. 

The Committee recommended means of in- 
creasing the flow of private finance capital: 
elimination of restrictive effects on loans to 
underdeveloped countries by the Federal Re- 
serve Board; expanded assistance for devel- 
opment and improvement of local financial 
institutions in developing nations; and en- 
couragement of financial intermediaries, such 
as the International Finance Corporation. 

For development of human resources in 
the emerging nations, the Committee urged 
that AID place major emphasis upon the 
educational programs; utilize American busi- 
ness for export and importation of manage- 
ment and industrial skills; and finance in- 
creased research related to agricultural, in- 
dustrial, educational, and administrative 
needs of the underdeveloped countries. 

Recommendations for better organization 
of the aid program included the suggestion 
that Congress encourage program as well as 
project loans; that AID improve liaison be- 
tween the private sector and the official aid 
agency; and that the President establish a 
liaison position within AID of sufficient im- 
portance to command the of both 
non-governmental organizations and the of- 
ficial aid hierarchy. 


B. SELECTED CONGRESSIONAL STUDIES ON FOREIGN 
AID, ARRANGED BY YEAR 
House of Representatives. Committee on 
Foreign Affairs. Report of the Committee 
To Study the Foreign Assistance —— 
84th Congress, 2nd Session. W. 
U.S. Government Printing Office, 1956. 
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Senate. Committee on Appropriations. 
Report on overseas operations of the U.S. 
Government, by ALLEN J. ELLENDER, U.S. 
Senator from the State of Louisiana, Wash- 
ington, U.S. Government Printing Office, 
1957. 

Senate. Special Committee to Study the 
Foreign Aid Program, The Foreign Aid Pro- 
gram; Compilation of Studies and Surveys. 
85th Congress, lst Session. W. 

U.S, Government Printing Office, 1957. 

Senate. Committee on Appropriations. A 
review of U.S. foreign policy and operations. 
Report covering eleven countries: Poland, 
U.S.S.R., Iran, Iraq, Syria, Greece, Yugoslavia, 
Rumania, Hungary, Czechoslovakia, and 
France, visited September 1-November 8, 
1957. By ALLEN J. ELLENDER, Senator from 
Louisiana. Washington, U.S. Government 
Printing Office, 1958. 

House of Representatives. U.S. Foreign Aid; 
Its Purposes, Scope, Administration, and Re- 
lated Information. Prepared by Legislative 
Reference Service, Library of Congress. 86th 
Congress, ist Session. Washington, U.S. 
Government Printing Office, 1959. 

Senate. Committee on Foreign Relations, 
Latin America: Venezuela, Brazil, Peru, Bo- 
livia, and Panama. Report of Senator GEORGE 
D. AKN. 86th Congress, 2nd Session, Wash- 
ington, U.S. Government Printing Office, 
1959. 

House of Representatives. Committee on 
Foreign Affairs. Report of the special study 
mission to Asia, Western Pacific, Middle East, 
Southern Europe, and North Africa pursuant 
to H. Res. 113. Washington, U.S. Govern- 
ment Printing Office, 1960. 

House of Representatives. Committee on 
Foreign Affairs. Special study mission to 
Europe, report by Edna F. Kelly, chairman, 
et al., pursuant to H. Res, 113. Washington, 
U.S. Government Printing Office, 1960. 

Senate. Committee on Appropriations. 
Report on United States Military Operations 
and Mutual Security Programs Overseas, 
Report of Senator Dennis Chavez. 86th Con- 
gress, 2nd Session. Washington, U.S. Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, 1960. 

Senate. Committees on Foreign Relations, 
Appropriations and Interior and Insular Af- 
fairs. Study mission to Africa, November- 
December 1960. Report of Senators FRANK 
CHURCH, GALE W. MCGEE, and FRANK E. Moss. 
87th Congress, 1st Session. Washington, U.S. 
Government Printing Office, 1961. 

House of Representatives. Committee on 
Foreign Affairs. Report of the staff survey 
team of the Subcommittee for Review of the 
Mutual Security Programs on U.S. aid to 
Korea, Vietnam, and Turkey. Washington, 
U.S. Government Printing Office, 1962. 

Senate, Committee on Appropriations. 
Special report on Latin America: United 
States activities in Mexico, Panama, Peru, 
Chile, Argentina, Brazil, and Venezuela. 
87th Congress, 2nd Session. Washington, 
U.S. Government Printing Office, 1962. 

Senate. Committees on Appropriations, 
Foreign Relations, Interior and Insular Af- 
fairs. Study Mission to Southeast Asia, No- 
vember-December 1962. Report of Senators 
GALE W. MCGEE, FRANE CHURCH, and Frank 
E. Moss. 88th Congress, ist Session. Wash- 
ington, U.S. Government Printing Office, 
1963. 

Senate. Committee on Government Oper- 
ations. Report of a Study of United States 
Foreign Aid in Ten Middle Eastern and Afri- 
can Countries, submitted by Senator ERNEST 
GRUENING. Washington, U.S. Government 
Printing Office, 1963. 

Senate. Committee on Appropriations. 
Personnel administration and operations of 
AID. Report of Senator GaLz W. Mex to 
the Committee on Appropriations. Wash- 
ington, U.S. Government Printing Office, 
1964. 
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Senate. Committee on Government Oper- 
ations. United States Foreign Aid in Ac- 
tion: A Case Study, Submitted by Senator 
ERNEsT GRUENING to the Subcommittee on 
Foreign Aid Expenditures: 89th Congress. 
2d Session. Washington, U.S. Government 
Printing Office, 1966. 

Senate. What should be the Foreign Aid 
Policy of the United States? A Collection 
of Excerpts and a Bibliography relating to 
the National High School Debate Topic, 


1966-1967. 89th Congress, 2nd Session, 
Washington, U.S. Government Printing 
Office, 1966. 

ROSELYN R. WAHNER. 


THE LIBRARY OF CONGRESS, 
Washington, D.C., August 15, 1966. 

To: Honorable ROMAN L. Hruska. 

From: Foreign Affairs Division. 

Subject: Special committee to make reports 
to the President and Congress on the 
foreign aid program. 

When the Foreign Assistance Act of 1963 
was enacted provision was made for “the 
President to appoint a committee to review 
and evaluate economic development pro- 
grams carried out under the Foreign Assist- 
ance Act and to report to the President and 
to the Congress its findings. The language 
is permissive. .. .” 

The quoted passage is from the Conference 
Report on Foreign Assistance Act of 1963: 
H.R. 7885. December 6, 1963 (88th Cong., Ist 
Sess.). On March 21, 1963, Sen. Cooper had 
Submitted what became, first, Senate Con- 
current Resolution 34, and, eventually (with 
slight modification) section 107 of the For- 
eign Assistance Act of 1963. 

A Senate amendment adding a new title 
VII to chapter 2, part 1, of the Act, providing 
for the appointment of such committees as 
the one described above, had incorporated 
Senator Cooper's resolution, which had 
meantime been cosponsored by ten addi- 
tional Senators. The House bill had con- 
tained no comparable provision. In Confer- 
ence the managers on the part of the House 
accepted the Senate amendment with an 
amendment, 

On March 26, 1965, a committee such as 
that provided for in section 107 of the 1963 
Foreign Assistance Act was appointed. It 
is a continuing, functioning committee. The 
official name of it is The President's General 
Advisory Committee on Foreign. Assistance 
Programs. It is known as “The Perkins Com- 
mittee,” as it is headed by Dr. James A, 
Perkins, President of Cornell University. 

Other members of the Committee aré: 
Dwayne O. Andreas, Executive Vice-President 
of Farmers Union Grain Terminal Associa- 
tion; Mr. Eugene Black, former Director of 
the International Bank for Reconstruction 
and Development; Mrs. Everett Case, Chair- 
man of the Board of Trustees of Skidmore 
College; Dr. Luther Foster, President, Tuske- 
gee Institute; Mr. John Gardner, (then) 
President, Carnegie Corporation; (now Secre- 
tary of Health, Education, and Welfare); 
General Alfred Greunther, former President, 
American Red Cross; Dr. J. George Harrar, 
President of the Rockefeller Foundation; Mr. 
William R. Hewlett, Executive Vice-Presi- 
dent, Chairman, Hewlett-Packard Com- 
pany; Mr. Sol Linowitz, Chairman of the 
Board, Xerox Corporation; Prof. Edward 8. 
Mason, Dept. of Economics, Harvard Uni- 
versity; Mr. George Meany, President, AFL- 
CIO; Dr. Franklin D. Murphy, Chancellor, 
University of California, Los Angeles; Mr. 
David Rockefeller. 

No specific date or contents of the report 
had been stipulated. As far as the Con- 
gressional Liaison’s Office, Agency for Inter- 
national Development, knows, there have 
been no reports so far. The Committee is 


chiefly advisory. 
Vmarnra W. Brewer, 
Analyst in International Relations. 
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WATER FOR MANY OUTRANKS 
SPECIAL PRIVILEGE FOR A FEW: 
WHY THE COLORADO RIVER 
DAMS MUST BE BUILT 


Mr. FANNIN. Mr. President, Arizona 
has attracted many thousands of new 
citizens from other States in recent 
years—a fact demonstrated by our rank- 
ing as one of the fastest growing States 
in the Nation. 

It is understandable that many of 
these new Arizonans lack knowledge of 
their adopted State’s history and econ- 
omy. In particular, many of them are 
woefully uninformed about Arizona's 
desperate need for additional water 
through the central Arizona project. 

Regrettably, a very small number of 
these Arizonans have been victimized 
by the propaganda of David Brower, 
executive director of the Sierra Club, 
whose campaign of falsehood against 
dams on the Colorado River has obscured 
the truth and brought discredit upon an 
organization whose overall record in 
worthwhile conservation causes has been 
commendable. 

Some of our new Arizonans, like many 
Americans elsewhere, simply do not 
know about the tremendous recreation 
benefits that will accrue to all the peo- 
ple of America from the building of 
Hualapai and Marble Canyon Dams. 
They do not understand the true conser- 
vation principles that are embodied in 
the pending legislation. 

One of my State’s veteran editors and 
publishers, William R. Mathews, of the 
Arizona Daily Star in Tucson, recently 
turned his attention to those few mis- 
guided voices in our own State who are 
opposing the dams out of groundless fear 
and ignorance of reclamation economics 
based on the sale of hydroelectric energy. 

In his editorial of August 14, 1966, Mr. 
Mathews ably explains why the dams are 
needed and sets at rest the apprehension 
of those who have been misled by ex- 
tremist scare talk against them. 

In the hope that his views will be 
widely read and studied, I ask unanimous 
consent to have the editorial printed in 
the Recor, and I commend it to all of 
my colleagues in the Senate. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

8 the Tucson (Ariz.) Daily Star, 

Aug. 14, 1966] 
Fo BECLOUD COLORADO RIVER 
PICTURE 
è (By William R. Mathews) 

It is a sad matter, a tragic protest, that a 
few score of. Tucson citizens should wait to 
this late hour, to try to undo the vital matter 
of bringing Colorado River water into the 
central valley of Arizona and as far as 
Tucson, That they do this. without provid- 
ing any other plan to bring this future water 
supply to Tucson, makes them appear as in- 
tellectually selfish dogs-in-the-manger. 

They have swallowed whole the falsehoods 
Erie by the Sierra Club, that the build- 

of the Hualapai and Marble Canyon Dams 
wae destroy the Grand Canyon; when, as 
a matter of fact, the building of these two 
dams would develop the areas above and 
below the Grand Canyon for new and badly- 
needed, recreation sites, around the lakes 
these dams would create, in what today are 
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remote areas outside the Grand Canyon itself, 
for use by people of the entire nation. 

Their anxiety about the need of protecting 
the natural beauty and grandeur of the 
Grand Canyon would be more than relieved, 
if they would only take a comprehensive view 
of what is to be done. For instance, Grand 
Canyon National Park would remain un- 
disturbed. Water would continue to flow 
through it, just as it does today. Within 
this vast area there would be no works of any 
kind. The dams would be built in places 
that today are nearly inaccessible. 


When the dams were finished, around each’ 


of them would, and should, be recreation 
areas for the people of the nation. The 
beauty of the Grand Canyon would not be 
marred in the least, any more than building 
of Hoover Dam has marred it. To the con- 
trary, the beauty of the gorges adjacent to 
the Grand Canyon would be made more ac- 
cessible to millions more people. 

When these good, intelligent people, most- 
ly professional workers and teachers, state: 

“We remain convinced that after arduous 
study of both sides, that the vast areas of 
the Grand Canyon and adjoining regions will 
be effectively and permanently modified or 
destroyed, if one or both of the dams are 
built," they shout a damnable falsehood, 
which they cannot document with authorita- 
tive facts. 

They shout another falsehood when they 
say publicly: 

“We further believe that if the nation’s 
greatest natural gift cannot be protected, we 
will see the same arguments for expediency 
and dollar practicability used to ban or de- 
stroy other wildernesses of the nation. The 
people of the world will watch us, and future 
generations will judge us, to see whether the 
world’s greatest nation will destroy its most 
valuable natural possession for gross utili- 
tarian purposes.” 

Those words are not only false, they smear 
those of us who have been working for more 
than 40 years to bring Colorado River water 
into Arizona's central valley, and to obtain 
water for Tucson, with a connotation that 
developing a permanent water supply for 
Tucson, as one instance, is a “gross utilitarian 
purpose.” 

Suppose it is utilitarian when its sole pur- 
pose is to bring water to sustain human life! 
To condemn those who, as good citizens have 
worked unselfishly to develop this water proj- 
ect, and to wait until the last critical mo- 
ment, when a vote impends in the U.S. House 
of Representatives, is a downright dirty trick. 

Those fine citizens who have worked so long 
to conquer constant obstructions to make 
this development possible are just as much 
devoted to the protection of the grandeur 
and beauty of the Grand Canyon as any of 
these pious emotionalists are. To say, “Once 
we have lost the Grand Canyon, or any part 
of it, we shall have lost it forever,” falsifies by 
charging that the building of these two dams 
will cause such a calamity. It grossly charges 
that those who have worked for the accom- 
plishment of bringing water to Tucson are 
planning to destroy the beauty and grandeur 
of the Grand Canyon, which they love and 
will protect. 

The technical aspects should be under- 
stood. The problem is to pump water from 
behind Parker Dam, up 2,500 feet to reach 
Tucson. That will take a prodigious amount 
of electricity. Los Angeles pumps this water 
about 1,650 feet through mountain tunnels, 
and uses part of the electricity from Hoover 
Dam to do so. If Arizona is to move Colorado 
River water inland to Tucson, it will need to 
take the electricity generated at both pro- 
posed dams, part of it for pumping and part 
of it for sale to the public, to pay for building 
the project. This was done at Hoover Dam. 
The power revenues from Hoover Dam will 
pay out the cost of that dam in 1980. 

The financial policy of building self-liquid- 
ating multipurpose reclamation projects 
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made possible part of the development of the 
West. We of the West have had to plead with 
Congress to advance the funds. Only by 
proving that the projects would be self- 
liquidating, could the West ae the necessary 
votes from eastern co 

That is where “dollar practicality” de- 
veloped. It built Roosevelt Dam in Arizona, 
to turn the Salt River Valley into a Garden 
of Eden. It built Hoover Dam, that not only 
insures a permanent water supply for the Im- 
perial and Coachella Valleys, but, with the 
diversion dam at Parker, makes possible a 
permanent water supply for the great Los 
Angeles and San Diego basins. So it goes in 
Colorado, Utah, Wyoming and New Mexico in 
the Colorado River Basin, and in Oregon, 
Washington and Idaho outside the basin, to 
name only a few states of the Reclamation 
West. 

Those who have worked for this develop- 
ment have sought zealously over many years 
to find other ways to do this job. They have 
searched and searched, but have had to come 
to the conclusion that the two-dam way is 
the only way. 


DEATH OF AARON BENESCH 


Mr. CASE. Mr. President, it was with 
great sadness that I learned of the death 
of Aaron Benesch, a well-known, well- 
liked newspaperman in St. Louis and 
Washington, D.C., for more than half a 
century. 

I got to know Aaron while he was a 
news executive in the Washington bureau 
of the Newhouse newspapers. In addi- 
tion to his many other duties, Aaron fre- 
quently covered my office since the New- 
house organization is represented in my 
State of New Jersey by the Newark Star- 
Ledger and the Jersey Journal. 

Aaron’s death takes away from us a 
warm friend, a fine newspaperman, and a 
man of great generosity of spirit. We 
shall miss him. 

Aaron’s long and colorful career was 
excellently summed up in the story of 
his death carried by the Star-Ledger on 
August 17. I ask unanimous consent that 
the Star-Ledger article be placed in the 
Recor after my remarks. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

AARON BENESCH Dres; NEwSMAN HALF 
CENTURY 

WasuiIncTron.—Aaron G. Benesch, a news- 
paperman for more than 50 years in St. Louis 
and Washington, died here Tuesday at Provi- 
dence Hospital. He was 73. 

Mr. Benesch had retired Dec. 31 as Asso- 
ciate Editor of the Newhouse National News 
Service in Washington. He previously was 
managing editor of the St. Louis Globe- 
Democrat. 

SAD TRIBUTES 

Members of Congress and ranking govern- 
ment officers paid these tributes: 

Sen. STUART SYMINGTON (D-Mo.): “Aaron 
Benesch had a deep understanding of our 
government. In addition, he had the respect 
and deep affection of all who knew him. He 
will be sorely missed as a newspaperman of 
n skill, and a citizen of high char- 
ac ne 

Sen. Epwarp V. Lone (D-Mo.): “Aaron 
Benesch had a long and distinguished career, 
more than half a century of service to his 
fellow Americans. He was an outstanding 
= and reporter, and a warm friend to 

J. Edgar Hoover, Director of the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation: “Aaron Benesch was 
a good friend, a fine gentleman, and a dis- 
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tinguished newsman. The dedication and 
ability he brought to his chosen profession 
will serve as an inspiration to those of us 
saddened by his passing.” 

Sen. CLIFFORD P. Case (R-N.J.): “Aaron 
Benesch was a warm friend, a fine newspa- 
perman and a man of great generosity of 
spirit.” 

Sen. Harrison A. WituiamMs In. (D-N.J.): 
“In my long association with Aaron Benesch, 
I cannot remember a story of his which was 
not completely correct. But the thing I re- 
member most about Aaron was his warmth 
and kindness. 


STARTED AS COPYBOY 


A native of St. Louis, Mr. Benesch entered 
newspaper work in 1913 as a $3-a-week copy- 
boy on the old St. Louis Star. The job be- 
gan a career during which he was managing 
editor of two St. Louis newspapers and city 
editor of a third. 

He became a reporter for The Star in 
1914—“‘when I donned long pants,” he re- 
cently recalled—and joined the St. Louis 
Times 10 years later as a political writer and 
columnist, subsequently serving as city edi- 
tor and managing editor. 

When The Star and Times were consoli- 
dated in 1932, Mr. Benesch became a politi- 
cal writer for the combined daily. He became 
city editor in 1934 and held that position 
until the Star-Times suspended publication 
in 1951. 

Mr. Benesch’s first tour of duty in Wash- 
ington was from 1951 to 1953, when he 
headed the St. Louis Globe-Democrat’s bu- 
reau. He went to St. Louis to be managing 
editor of the Globe-Democrat from 1953 
to 1957. Then he returned to Washing- 
ton and had been in the capital since, first 
as bureau chief for the Newhouse National 
News Service. 

RETIREMENT 


Upon his retirement, Mr. Benesch spent 
much time answering letters from friends 
around the country. Among the letters was 
one from an old acquaintance, former Presi- 
dent Harry S. Truman, who wrote: “You 
have put in all of fifty years in the hectic 
field of journalism, and that is a long time, 
even in a normal field of operation.” 

He is survived by his wife, Eva, of the 
home address at 5480 Wisconsin Ave., Chevy 
Chase, Md.; a daughter, Roberta (Mrs. Harry) 
Block, who lives in Paris where her husband 
is a civilian engineer for the U.S. Defense 
Department; two grandchildren, Lisa, 6, and 
Jeffrey, 2; and two sisters, Mrs. Mae Sim- 
mons and Mrs. Josephine Apel, both of St. 
Louis. 

Services will be in Washington tomorrow. 


OREGON’S FOREST FUTURE, IT 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, today I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recor», five items from the August 
1966 “Progress Roundup,” published by 
the Western Wood Products Association, 
which is headed up by Mr. Wendell 
Barnes, who served so capably in the 
past as Administrator for the Small Busi- 
ness Administration several years ago. 

These articles depict progress in con- 
servation on private forest lands. They 
demonstrate how research is moving back 
the frontiers of ignorance and how goy- 
ernment and industry, through the ex- 
ecutive reservists program are cooperat- 
ing to keep America prepared. 

I have selected these articles because 
they typify the opportunity for construc- 
tive work in conservation and the com- 
mendable efforts that are being made in 
certain segments of our Western forest 
industry. These efforts deserve credit 
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and I am pleased to take this opportunity 
to recognize these efforts. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

LOGGING ON A LADDER 

Is he high climbing the easy way or just 
trying for a better view? Neither, actually. 
Raymond Hale, an employee with a contract 
logging operation on Medford Corporation’s 
Tree Farm land near Medford, Oregon is just 
making certain that this big Pondersa pine 
tree will fall uphill instead of down. 

This very unusual method of selective log- 
ging is regularly practiced by the “high lift” 
logging crew of Gus Priebe, a contract logger 
on Medco’s steeper Tree Farm slopes. Hale, 
or someone else handy, climbs an expandable 
24-foot ladder, wraps a tree with a cable, the 
other end of which is secured to a self- 
propelled crane on an upper road, and scamp- 
ers out of the way. When cut, the tree is 
pulled against the hillside, thereby mini- 
mizing breakage to the tree and damage to 
the soil or to younger, immature trees grow- 
ing nearby. 

Routine logging methods, of course, are 
used on the more level sites of the Tree Farm. 
But Priebe’s operation is an effective unit 
doing a special and effective job of forest 
conservation through ingenious utilization. 
As Al Smith, Medco's logging manager, puts 
it: “It’s difficult to tell that an area has been 
logged when Priebe has finished selectively 
cutting it.” 


A TREE BY ANY OTHER NUMBER 


Individual trees on Western industrial tree 
farms may not yet be required to give tim- 
ber cruisers their name, rank and serial 
number, but the time may be coming. 

Take for instance a growing number of 
trees to 151 test sites scattered throughout 
Boise Cascade Corporation’s 112,000-acre Elk 
Lumber Company Tree Farm near Medford, 
Oregon. 

Every tree more than 11% inches in diam- 
eter wears a white lead and linseed oil num- 
ber that insures its recorded history. Each 
tree is part of a growth plot system estab- 
lished on the Tree Farm in 1955 to enable the 
Company, with the assistance of IBM com- 
puters, to determine information to guide 
forest management practices. The system 
will help establish a guide to calculate al- 
lowable cut or the volume of timber that 
may be removed under a sustained yield 
program. 

Circular study plots are set up around a 
center stake located in the Northeast corner 
of each section under company ownership. 
Every five years foresters survey the one-acre 
plots and measure the growth of each tree. 
Mortality, diameter, species, age, height and 
health of the stand are recorded. 

The plots also help foresters to study re- 
forestation, animal and frost damage, pro- 
tection, utilization and recreation area 
problems. 


SUPER Dovuchas FIR Tarcer—60-Year STUDY 
STARTS 


A 60-year study to improve the Pacific 
Northwest’s all-important Douglas fir has 
been started with the hopes that the end 
result will provide a tree with better drought 
tolerance, better form, and higher productiv- 
ity. 

The improvements may come through com- 
bining characteristics of Douglas fir stock 
gathered from throughout the Western 
United States, British Columbia, and Mex- 
ico. Douglas fir is found as far east as 
Montana, as far north as central British 
Columbia, and south to ‘the Mexican high- 
lands. Great variations in characteristics 
are found in trees taken in different regions, 
and even occasionally, in trees taken in the 
same area. 
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Douglas fir in one area grows three to 
four times as fast as those in another, while 
some in one area may start spring growth 
two to three weeks earlier than those in 
another. In hopes that such differences can 
be combined in new, improved forms of 
Douglas fir, approximately 4,000 trees from 
the Douglas fir’s growth range are now being 
grown near Corvallis. The Oregon State 
University’s Forest Research Laboratory is 
undertaking the 60-year study under the 
direction of Dr. Helge Irgens-Moller. 

The plantation study is also tied in with 
experiments now underway using a special 
controlled-environment growth chamber in 
which trees may be grown under controlled 
temperature and with artificial lighting to 
stimulate varying day lengths. 

Laboratory experiments already have 
shown that coastal Douglas fir is less influ- 
enced by changing day lengths associated 
with seasonal changes than are inland trees. 


In CASE OF EMERGENCY—LUMBER EXECUTIVES 
NEEDED—COMMERCE DEPARTMENT SEEKS 
More WESTERN RESERVISTS 


It was D-day plus 60 and already American 
industry was well on its way toward regain- 
ing its former world supremacy. All major 
ports and commerce centers were totally 
flattened, of course, in the nuclear attack 
and roughly 30,000,000 people had died in 
panic while fleeing clogged former metro- 
politan areas. 

Hostilities had ceased after a few days, not 
because of any truce but because both sides 
had exhausted their primary retaliatory 
stockpiles. After the initial shock, which 
left Asia a wasteland, the U.S. and Russia 
crippled, and Europe hardly touched, it sud- 
denly became more important to repair 
domestic damage and forget about ideologi- 
cal differences, 

Whether the war was to be continued or 
not was a moot question. In any case, 
production, materials, and facilities were all 
desperately needed to reestablish modern so- 
ciety. Successes toward that end during the 
previous 60 days could largely be attributed 
to a dedicated group of industry and busi- 
ness leaders called Business and Defense 
Services Administration Executive Reservists. 

The Reservists were (and are) selected and 
organized by the U.S, Commerce Department 
because they have talent, training, and ex- 
perience to operate an established Defense 
Materials System during threatening or ac- 
tual warfare situations. They are charged, 
in summary, with serving the government in 
inventorying available supplies and facilities, 
assessing critical areas of need for priorities, 
and planning reestablishment of manufac- 
ture and supply to get essential products for 
pera and civilian use as rapidly as pos- 
sible. . 

More of these Reservists are needed, espe- 
cially from the wood and forest products in- 
dustry in the WWPA-producing region. As 
the chart to the right illustrates, only eight 
men from the 12 Western states now repre- 
sent lumber or sawmilling. That would 
give each man administration and coordina- 
tion duties for lumber products in 1½ states 
in the event of war. k 

The Department of Commerce is currently. 
welcoming applicants to the program. They 
should be between 35 and 55 years old, be 
U.S, citizens, and have no military or civil 
defense commitment which would conflict 
with Reserve membership. Applicants. 
should also haye a strong background in in- 
dustrial production and management or 
have comparable skills which would be of 
value to an emergency production agency. 

Lumbermen interested in learning more 
about the Executive Reserve Program are in- 
vited to contact the nearest Department of 
Commerce Field Office (see list above). When 
contacting an office, request a Background 
Statement Form CD-174. 
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It must be emphasized that tion as 
a Reservist is subject to (1) the needs of the 
Department of Commerce; (2) approval of 
employer and completion of a “statement of 
understanding”; (3) satisfactory security 
clearance; and (4) approval by the Secretary 
of Commerce. 

WESTERN FIELD OFFICES DEPARTMENT OF 

COMMERCE 

Arizona: New Federal Building, 230 N. First 
avenue, Phoenix, 85025 

California: Western Pacific Bldg., 1031 8. 
Broadway, L. Angeles, 90015; Federal Bldg., 
450 Golden Gate ave., San Francisco, 94102 

Colorado: Federal Building, 20th and Stout 
street, Denver, 80202 

Nevada: Federal Building, 300 Bööth street, 
Reno, 89502 

New Mexico: U.S. Courthouse, Albuquer- 
que, 87101 

Oregon: Pioneer Post Office, 520 S.W. Mor- 
Tison street, Portland, 97204 

Utah: Federal Building, 125 South State 
street, Salt Lake City, 84111 

Washington: Federal Office Building, 909 
First avenue, Seattle, 98104 

Wyoming: Federal Building, 2120 Capitol 
avenue, Cheyenne, 82002 

WESTERN ROSTER OF WOOD PRODUCT CLASS 

RESERVISTS 

G. E. Karlen, Managing Partner, Karlen- 
Davis Company, 701 Tacoma Building, Ta- 
coma, Washington (Sa ). 

Leslie G. Everitt, Chairman of the Board, 
Everitt Lumber Company, Inc., P.O. Box 822 
Ft. Collins, Colorado. 

Peter C. Gaffney, Executive Vice President 
- Forest Industries, Inc., 411 N. Central 

venue, Phoenix, Arizona ging, Saw- 
milling). N 

Frank E. Heard, General Manager Motrone- 
Heard Lumber Company, 1038 Beamer Street, 
Woodland, California. 

Fred O. Talbot, Jr., Talbot Lumber com- 
pany, 58 Sutter Street, San Francisco, Cali- 
fornia (Logging, Sawmilling). 

Richard S. McLelland, President, McLel- 
land Lumber Company, 804 N. 5th Street, 
Pocatello, Idaho (Sawmilling). 

Joseph H. Sampson, General Manager, 
Biles-Coleman Lumber Company, Omak, 
Washington (Sawmilling). 

G, Corydon Wagner, Jr., President, Cari- 
boo-Pacific Corporation, P.O. Box 3419, 
Tacoma, Washington (Logging, Sawmilling). 
RESERVISTS READY FOR H-Hovur—3,500 

THROUGHOUT NATION PROVIDE INDUSTRIAL 

READINESS 


(Three times within a generation our Goy- 
ernment has been forced to expand its civil- 
jan staff to meet war emergencies. Each 
time it has had to look to nongovernmental 
sources for additional executive talent. 
Time and geography have been on our side 
in these prior emergencies, so improvisa- 
tions have not been too costly, But the 
march of history and technology makes it 
unrealistic to assume that we will again be 
so lucky. 

(Jacobson, 34, Sales Control Manager for 
Boise Cascade Corporation’s Yakima, Elgin, 
and Payette plywood mills, is currently a can- 
didate for admission into the Executive Re- 
serve. He was a Lieutenant in the U.S. 
Army between 1956 and 1959, holds a Bach- 
elor’s Degree in Management from Whitman 
College, and a Master’s Degree in Business 
from Stanford University. He lives in Lake 
Oswego, Oregon.) 

The National Defense Executive Reserve is 
& corps of business executives and industry 
specialists who have volunteered to serve in 
time of national emergency. Authorized by 
Congress in the Defense Production Act 
Amendments of 1955 and established by Ex- 
ecutive Order in 1956, it now provides some 
3500 Reservists within twelve government 
departments. Each man is trained and ca- 
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pable of filling key civilian positions a local, 
regional, or national headquarters in case 
an emergency threatens. 

By definition, then, our Civilian Executive 
Reserve is comparable to our military re- 
serve and provides a base upon which indus- 
trial readiness can be erected much more 
rapidly than in the past. 

A current candidate for admission into 
the program is Donald Jacobson, a sales con- 
trol manager for Boise Cascade Corporation 
in Portland, Oregon. As to why he applied 
for admittance into the program, Jacobson 
sums it up by saying “You have to believe 
in maintaining a certain preparedness. 
There is satisfaction in knowing that you 
could contribute in the event of an emer- 
gency, and there is a real need for lumber 
and wood products representatives within the 
Reservist program.” 

He points out that enemy action might 
well include a severe and crippling initial 
onslaught which would make impossible our 
normal centralized control and manage- 
ment of productive economy. For this rea- 
son, current Reservist planning envisages the 
deployment of production agency personnel 
to a number of relocation sites. Each site 
would be capable of making separate con- 
tributions to the National program without 
direct control or guidance in case communi- 
cations were interrupted. 

“In simple terms, things can happen 
very quickly in our advanced world, and we 
must be prepared mentally and mechani- 
cally. It’s a matter of contributing where 
one can in good faith, for those objectives 
which are deemed best at the time by Gov- 
ernment Officials charged with directing 
emergency activities.” 

He also emphasized that busy lumber in- 
dustry executives should easily be able to 
afford the time to attend a maximum of six 
meetings per year. There are four quarterly 
sessions among local headquarters, and one 
annual visit to national headquarters in 
Washington, D.C. In addition, there may 
be a regional meeting once a year at one 
of three Western regional headquarters— 
Everett, Washington, Santa Rosa, California. 
or Denver, Colorado. 

As a peacetime sidelight,” according to 
Jacobson, “individuals and companies have 
a definite advantage in becoming familiar 
with the workings. of government, especially 
the Department of Commerce. It offers a 
tremendous range of services, including an 
excellent library, and very complete produc- 
tion and marketing information.” 

During peacetime, the Department fosters, 
promotes, and develops both foreign and 
domestic commerce, As Jacobson states, 
contact with the Department is beneficial to 
executive reservists, as are a sense of duty 
and executive patriotism, 


GAINS OF SOUTH VIETNAM TERRI- 
TORY BY VIETCONG 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp at the close of these remarks 
a story from Saigon, written by Jack 
Steele of the Scripps-Howard service, 
and published in the Washington Daily 
News of August 15. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit 1.) 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, Mr. 
Steele explains that despite the con- 
tinued official claims that the war is go- 
ing well for the United States, the Viet- 
cong continue to gain control of the 
countryside. CBS news reports bore out 
this fact recently in another way by 
showing the airlifting of Vietnamese 
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civilians out of areas in the countryside 
which American and South Vietnamese 
are losing to the Vietcong. 

Far from gaining control in South 
Vietnam, we apparently are losing con- 
trol of territory, and are simply moving 
the people to refugee centers to make 
certain they do not become dominated 
by the Vietcong. 

A second document which I ask be 
printed at the close of these remarks is 
the testimony to the subcommittee on 
refugees by William Pepper. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit 2.) 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, Mr. Pep- 
per is from New Rochelle, N.Y. He re- 
cently spent 5 weeks in Vietnam study- 
ing refugee problems. As Mr. Pepper’s 
statement makes clear, by far the ma- 
jority of present refugees in South Viet- 
nam have been rendered homeless by 
American military action, and by far the 
majority of hospital patients, especially 
children, are there due to injuries suf- 
fered from American military activities. 
The plight of these children, and the 
huge burden they impose upon physical 
facilities, has been almost totally ignored 
by the American people. 

Yet Mr. Pepper’s statistics make it evi- 
dent that the population of South Viet- 
nam is nearly half under age 16, and that 
the breakdown of family life which the 
war has caused will bring adverse reper- 
cussions for decades to come. 

When our administration talks of the 
noble works we are instituting in South 
Vietnam, let it not fail to point out also 
the destruction we are bringing to it. If 
we are building hospitals, we are creat- 
ing far more patients than they can 
handle; if we are building schools, we 
are depriving far more children of edu- 
cational opportunities than we are giving 
such opportunities. 

I also point to Mr. Pepper’s conclusion 
under the heading: “General Security 
and Welfare.” He states: 

In a way more subtle than physical scar- 
ring, the conflict is affecting for a long time 
to come the structures of the Vietnamese 
people. It is doing this precisely because the 


family is being gradually eliminated as the 
basic unit. 


He indicates that fatherless families 
are uniting in a tribal system, and that 
the thousands of abandoned and or- 
phaned children are living in packs in 
the cities. Orphanages are a third “de- 
familyized” unit that is rapidly growing 
in South Vietnam. 

As Mr. Steele’s story suggests, this pic- 
ture in Vietnam is getting worse, not bet- 
ter, for as we lose area control, we are 

to move people out and further 
destroy their means of livelihood, self- 
support, and family independence and 
organization. 


[From the Washington (D.C.) Daily News, 
Aug. 15, 1966] 


Fear—Poor Vier POLLS 
TURNOUT FEARED 
(By Jack Steele) 
Saicon, August 15.—Both American and 
South Vietnamese officials voiced concern to- 
day that the turnout in the Sept. 11 constitu- 
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ent assembly election may not exceed 50 per- 
cent of the registered voters. 

This would be a bitter disappointment, es- 
pecially since 70 per cent of South Viet Nam’s 
eligible yoters cast ballots in less important 
provincial council elections in April, 1965. 

A 50 per cent turnout would mean a vote of 
about 2.5 million, of slightly more than 5 
million registered voters. Last year about 
3.5 million votes were cast. 

This forecast may be too pessimistic. The 
Vietnamese people in recent years have shown 
a strong desire to vote, even in relatively 
meaningless elections. 

But it is the first current estimate of re- 
sponsible officials here who have been keep- 
ing tabs on election preparations. 


DRAWBACKS 


These officials say a 50 per cent turnout 
would be “relatively good“ under existing 
war conditions and in view of the skepticism 
of many Vietnamese. 
< They give three major reasons for their 
rather gloomy predictions: 

The Viet Cong are mounting a campaign 
to terrorize and intimidate both voters and 
candidates, 

Security has declined in many areas of 
South Viet Nam since the provincial council 
elections 16 months ago. This may keep 
more eligible voters from the polls. 

Many Vietnamese seem unaware the elec- 
tion is only four weeks off. Others apparent- 
ly couldn’t care less about electing a con- 
stituent assembly which will have power only 
to draft a new constitution, 

The Viet Cong, in trying to crank up a 
terrorist campaign to disrupt the election, 
are operating differently from last year when 
they denounced and “boycotted” the elec- 
tions but did little to stop the Vietnamese 
from voting. 

THREATS 

Some candidates, particularly in the Me- 
kong Delta, already have received assassina- 
tion threats from the Viet Cong and several 
have pulled out of the campaign. 

The Viet Cong also have launched a dia- 
bolical propaganda campaign, They pass out 
leaflets in and around Saigon warning men 
of draft age they will be hauled off to Viet- 
namese army training camps if they show up 
at the polls. 

The contention that security has declined 
in the past year despite the buildup of nearly 
300,000 American troops is contrary to the 
Official U.S. position. 

American and Korean troops have pacified 
small areas around their enclaves in the 
northern coastal cities and base camps. But 
their “search and destroy” sweeps actually 
have enabled the Viet Cong to tighten their 
control over many contested villages and 
hamlets. 

4 EXHIBIT 2 
STATEMENT OF WILLIAM T, PEPPER TO THE 

SUBCOMMITTEE To INVESTIGATE PROBLEMS 
.,CONNECTED WITH REFUGEES AND ESCAPEES 

OF THe COMMITTEE ON THE JUDICIARY, 

U.S. SENATE SESSION, SUMMER AND 
1966, Hon. Epwarp M. KEN- 

NEDY, CHAIRMAN 

+ (William F. Pepper, Executive Director of 
of the New Rochelle Commission on Human 
Rights, Instructor in Political Science at 
Mercy College in Dobbs Ferry, New York, and 
Director of that college’s Children’s Insti- 
tute For Advanced Study and Research spent 
between five and six weeks this spring (1966) 
in Viet-Nam as a Free Lance Correspondent 
accredited by the Military Assistance Com- 
mand in that country, and the Government 
of Viet-Nam. 

(During that period in addition to travel- 
ling, he lived in Sancta Maria Orphanage in 
Gia Dinh Province and in the main “shelter 
area” in Qui-Nhon, for a shorter period of 
time. His main interests were the effects of 
the war on women and children, the role of 
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the American Voluntary there and 
the work of the military in civil action. 

(His visits took him to a number of: or- 
phanages—among them, AnLac; Go-Vap; 
Don Bosco; Hol Dyc Anl; Bac Ai—hospitals: 
Cho-Ray; Holy Family; Phu My; Saigon- 
Cholon (central hosp.) and shelters in Sai- 
gon, Cholon, Qui-Nhon and outer Binh-Dinh. 

(He interviewed, frequently, more than 
once, the following Cabinet Ministers of 
South Viet-Nam: Dr. Nguyen Ba Kha, Min- 
ister of Health; Dr. Tran Ngoc Ninh— Min- 
ister of Education; Mr. Tran Ngoc Lieng— 
Minister of Social Welfare; Dr. Nguyen Thuc 
Que—High Commission for Refugees. 

(In addition, he conferred with the leaders 
of the Voluntary Agency Community, and the 
USAID Coordinator for Refugee Affairs Mr. 
Edward Marks, as well as the USAID child 
welfare specialist, Mr. Gardner Monroe, 

(Sessions were also held with Mademoiselle 
E. La Mer of UNICEF and Mr. Pierre Baesjous 
of UNESCO, 

(At the present time he has a book in prep- 
aration and has authored a number of 
newspaper articles since returning.) 

Mr. Chairman, I wish to thank the Sub- 
committee for this opportunity to appear 
and present some personal observations on 
the conditions facing one segment of 80 
called refugee population of South Viet-Nam. 
I only hope that these reflections will add 
something of value to the Subcommittee’s 
consideration of an extremely complicated 
situation. 

The cumulative figure of “tactical refu- 
gees”, or persons displaced from their normal 
habitations by the conflict, and unable to 
return, some while ago, passed the one mil- 
lion mark. Only a small percentage of them 
have been classified as “permanently re- 
settled.” 

My observations indicate that a great 
number of these “tactical refugees” are chil- 
dren and that there are others who have 
not been counted—also mostly children— 
who reside in institutions, makeshift shel- 
ters, hospitals, with friends and relations or 
on their own, in the cities, and provincial 
towns. 

It may be helpful to set the framework for 
the present condition of childhood in South 
Viet-Nam, from this viewpoint, by comment- 
ing upon the quality of services, and living 
conditions which we have come to regard 
as being essential human rights of every 
young being. 

WHO ARE THEY? 

According to UNESCO study in 1964, 53% 
of the population of South Viet-Nam is un- 
der 21 years of age, 43.4% is under 15 years 
of age and 47.5% of the population are 
under 16. Pierre Baesjou, the chief of 
UNESCO officer in Viet-Nam, emphasized 
during the course of our lengthy conference 
that these per-centages were higher today. 
Naturally with an annual Birthrate of 50 
per 1,000 and a yearly population increase of 
2.5%, there would be an increase. 

It should be quite obvious, then, that 
we are speaking of the majority of the 
people of Viet-Nam when we refer to her 
children, It should also be emphasized in 
the context of ng that 69% of the 
Vietnamese people will be under 21 by 1980. 

EDUCATION 

While the Ministry of Education of the 
Government of South Viet-Nam maintains 
that 70% of the children are receiving some 
schooling, this figure is not advanced by 
Officials of UNICEF and UNESCO present in 
Viet-Nam. It is also disputed by others of 
the private assistance community who are 
concerned with school construction and edu- 
cational programs. As a consensus it prob- 
ably would be more accurate to say that at 
best 45-50% of the children of South Viet- 
Nam are receiving at most two hours of 
schooling, six days a week, nine or ten 
months a year. In the rural areas, the per- 
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centage of children getting even this mini- 
mal educational exposure is greatly reduced. 
City and town schools often function with 
four or five shifts to meet this standard. 
The classes range in size from 60 to 80 pu- 
pils. In some private schools they go up to 
100 students in each class. 

To indicate the shortage of facilities, there 
are (1) a combined total of 2,620—primary 
and secondary—schools that would allow a 
student to go from the first to the twelth 
grade. This in a country that has between 
7 and 8 million students in this age range. 
The figure is rapidly increasing, and so is the 
gap between available places and student 
demands. 

Previously, students who completed five 
years of primary schooling had to take a 
national examination prior to secondary 
school entrance. Then those who passed 
would be required to take an entrance exami- 
nation provided by the secondary school 
which they decided to enter, and usually, 
which was very similar to the certifying 
exam—aAfter the first cycle of study—8 
years—they had to take the exam for the 
high school cycle of three years, they would 
take the first part of the Baccalaureate exam. 
Then after the third year, the final exam is 
taken for the Baccalaureate, second part. 
They were, then, eligible for university. 

The Minister of Education has abolished 
the national certifying examination, but 
students must still take the individual 
secondary school entrance examinations. 
The Minister has also eliminated the first 
cycle—4 years—examination. 

The difficulties of the educational system 
of Viet-Nam may best be seen in the com- 
parison of the number of primary and 
secondary school students with the number 
of schools available at each level. 

There are 5.700 primary schools and about 
5,000,000 students, The number of schools 
needs to be about doubled, to meet present 
needs. 

There are 592 secondary schools and ap- 
proximately 2,000,000 (minimum figure) stu- 
dents for those schools. The number of sec- 
ondary schools needs to be increased four 
times to meet present needs. 

These figures are based on schools with a 
capacity for 500 students, which is high for 
Viet-Nam. It is not economically feasible to 
construct larger schools here, at this time 
due to 1) the capital expense and 2) the 
inadequate transportation facilities that 
exist. Central schools require, as the Ameri- 
can experience shows, an efficient and safe 
network of transportation for students who 
live some distance, 

NUMBER OF SCHOOLS AND GRADES COVERED 

Primary: 5,700 (total); 3,800 (public), 2,000 
through grade 3, 1,800 through grade 5; 1,900 
(private), 1,300 through grade 3, 600 through 
grade 5. 

Secondary: 592 (total); 150 (public), 64 
through both cycles, 12th grade, 86 through 
one cycle, grade 8; 359 (private), 138 through 
both cycles, 12th grade, 221 through one 
cycle, grade 8; 83 (semi-private) (w/Govt. 
subsidy), 18 through both cycles, grade 12, 
65 through one cycle, grade 8. 

In a lengthy conference with Dr. Tran Ngoc 
Ninh—since replaced by a new Secretary of 
State for Education—he stated that teacher 
training schools turn out about 1,000 primary 
school teachers a year and the need is for 
6,000. At the secondary level, 800 teachers 
are graduated annually and 2,500 are needed. 
In both instances these requirements are set 
to keep up with only the present needs of the 
population. 

These conditions have rendered illiterate 
roughly 40% of the male population and 60% 
of the female population, under 15. Between 
15 and 19 years of age, we find that 70% of 
Viet-Nam’s males and 85% of her young 
women are illiterate, at this time. 
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Children housed in the refugee shelters 
usually receive no education at all. If 20% 
of those living in this condition are exposed 
to any schooling it is extraordinary. Some of 
the orphanages have educational programs 
of poor quality, others have none at all. 
Thousands and thousands of the “street 
children” living on their own in cities and 
towns, as well as countless others who huddle 
with families and friends, in the city and 
country, never see a classroom of any type. 

The Ministry of Education for South Viet- 
Nam receives 5% of the total national budget, 
The inadequacy of this allocation speaks for 
itself. If it were not for American private 
and public assistance in this area the picture 
would be considerably worse than it is. 


HEALTH 


If there were no war in Viet-Nam the 
status of the health of its children would 
be—as it is throughout the underdeveloped 
world—a very serious problem. 

Though it is difficult to obtain precise in- 
formation due to the fact that most deaths 
occur outside of the hospitals, specialists 
estimate the rate of infant mortality to be 
around 50% for a national average. It is 
conceded to be considerably higher in rural 
areas. The average child, barring any of 
the misadventures of war, may look forward 
to a life span of between 30 and 35 years. 

The regular incidence of diseases, such as 
tuberculosis, polio, cholera and leprosy among 
others, is alarming, and the conflict has made 
more acute the shortage of doctors and med- 
ical personnel. There are for example, over 
600 doctors in the armed services, according 
to Dr. Bak ha, the Minister of Health. He 
has only about 200 doctors working for him 
and there are an additional 230 who are pri- 
vate practioners for a total of around 1,030 
physicians in South Vietnam. The propor- 
tion of nurses—practical or otherwise—is 
about 9 for every 100,000 inhabitants and the 
proportion of midwives is 5 for every 100,000. 

The general situation is, of course, ren- 
dered far more serious because of the war. 
In an economic vein, the Government of 
Viet-Nam allocates only 2% to the Ministry 
of Health while the U.S. AID contribution in 
services and medicines is somewhat larger. 

The prevailing impression—and one that 
was contained in a recent UNICEF confer- 
ence report, prepared by the Government of 
South Viet-Nam—is that the health of the 
children suffers from: 1) an absence of hy- 
genic knowledge; 2) nutritional deficien- 
cies (most infant deaths are the result of 
under nourishment, infantile beri-beri, and 
protein malnutrition); 3) The physical, so- 
cial and pyschological effects of the war, and 
the inability of the existing facilities to deal 
with the existing conditions. 

Mr. Chairman, there are two profoundly 
heartrending effects of this war upon the 
children of Viet-Nam. The first, the physi- 
cal damage, I shall discuss in this section 
and the second, the social and pyschological 
destruction, I shall consider in the subse- 
quent part. 

My introduction to the extent of actual 
war injury was provided by Mr. Le Tuan-Anh 
the chief nurse at Cho-Ray Hospital in 
Saigon. The Cho-Ray children’s ward con- 
sists of 40 beds and usually, not less than 
70 to 85 children. In many instances one 
can encounter beds with two or even three 
children in them. The injuries vary. Some 
are the victims of grenade explosions, some 
are contacted by mortar fire and shrapnel 
and others by bomb explosions. A large 
number are the victims of Napalm and the 
more horrible white phosphorous bomb ex- 
plosions. (White phosphorous is more ter- 
rifying because it does not extinguish as 
readily as Napalm. So long as the surface 
receives air it will burn.) 

The children come to the hospitals of Cho- 
Ray, Holy Family in Qui-Nhon, Phu My, just 
outside of Saigon, and the others, in any 
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number of ways and from all parts. Some- 
times their families bring them—and leave 
them, so that the hospital is forced to begin 
orphanage care under very difficult condi- 
tions, such as exist at Phu My. Occasionally, 
friends usher them in, and frequently, they 
appear from out of nowhere, by themselves. 
They range in age from the newborn on up. 

My observations indicated that the chil- 
dren of the Viet Cong were mixed with 
“loyal” Vietnamese and montegnard chil- 
dren and, for the most part received com- 
parative treatment. I interviewed two “V.C.” 
children in Holy Family Hospital (Qui-Nhon) 
both of whom had been terribly burned and 
one of whom had just undergone skin graft- 
ing. They were content with their treat- 
ment, to the extent that they did not want 
to return to their village which they last re- 
membered as being an inferno. 

I talked with others—always through an 
interpreter—and received stories of night 
awakenings by the “War Gong” and mad, 
frenzied races for cover before the attack. 
One 15 year old related how he awoke with 
the “gong”, called for his mother and, then, 
remembered no more. At that precise mo- 
ment, apparently, a bullet entered one side 
of this head, passed out through the other 
side, severing an optical nerve on its way, 
leaving the lad permanently blinded. 

Without question, however, the greatest 
physical damage to children, indeed to the 
rural civilians, generally, who reside in the 
2600 odd villages, is caused by the bombing. 
This is the permanent physical effect that 
will live for the lifetimes of the scarred 
bodies, and then some. 

It cannot be denied, Mr. Chairman, it is 
happening, daily, there, and for every child 
that is visible in a hospital bed, there must 
be scores that never make it that far. It is 
a direct result of this conflict and I submit 
that we as a nation have as real a responsi- 
bility for its alleviation, as we do for its 
perpetration. 

It is true, the most extensive medical 
assistance presently being provided is offered 
by the United States. All forms of medical 
are being provided in the forms of person- 
nel, medicines, supplies and equipment. 
Some very fine work is being done, for exam- 
ple, in the areas of plastic surgery and ortho- 
pedics by Americans. 

Mr. Chairman, it is not nearly enough. 
The number and type of facilities are clearly 
inadequate. The interiors cf the existing 
hospitals are characterized by the omnipres- 
ence of flies, inadequate ventilation, and alr 
circulation, and sanitation facilities. In im- 
mediate consideration and planning a high 
priority should be given to the relief of the 
injured children of Viet-Nam. 

A Swiss organization, “Terre Des Hommes,” 
that is dedicated to providing 
vigorous, immediate and direct help to 
the most unfortunate children,” under- 
took its own investigation of these condi- 
tions sending two representatives to Viet- 
Nam on October 17, 1965. I have appended 
their report to this statement, (A) for 
the committee’s consideration. They were 
shocked by the conditions encountered and 
abhorred by the inadequacy of facilities. 
They concluded that efficient medical 
and serious surgical procedures in local areas 
are impossible in the present circumstance.” 

I might add, Mr. Chairman, that in addi- 
tion to waiting, each day, they are dying. 
Terre Des Hommes reportedly has located 
some 400 hospital beds in Europe and else- 
where to receive and treat immediately a 
beginning group that cannot be adequately 
treated on the scene. They requested of the 
United States the provision of transportation 


facilities for the removal of the children. 


From my several conversations with the 
Minister for Social Welfare, Mr. Tran Ngoc 
Lieng, I do not feel that he would oppose 
the removal of the children. The United 
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States State Department has remained ada- 
mant in its refusal to cooperate with Terre 
Des Hommes, I have further appended cor- 
respondence on this matter, (B) and a re- 
lated editorial from the (York) Penn. Ga- 
zette and Daily which describes a particular 
situation. (C) I would like to respectfully 
urge the Sub-Committee’s consideration of 
the merits of the Terre Des Hommes pro- 
posal, and inquiry into the refusal of our 
government to assist. The evacuation for 
treatment program would in my judgment, 
immediately benefit only a small number of 
children involved to date, but it would con- 
stitute a beginning. 

It is not enough, Mr. Chairman, to say 
tritely that “war is hell” and this is one of 
its realities. Hell is worse in some parts than 
others. In Viet-Nam an unusually large por- 
tion of the population are children, as was 
pointed out earlier. Their natural habita- 
tional places of straw and bamboo and vege- 
tative construction tend quickly to become 
furnaces, and ovens. This is not and has not 
always been the case, where men have fought. 


THE GENERAL SECURITY AND WELFARE 


In a way more subtle than physical scar- 
ring, the conflict is affecting, for a long time 
to come the structures of the Vietnamese 
people. It is doing this precisely because the 
family is being gradually eliminated as the 
basic unit. 

Millions of Vietnamese under 21 have never 
known what it is to live in peace, and have 
been, and are, being raised without the pres- 
ence of the father. The fathers of these 
countless ones are, of course, dead or fighting 
the war. This places an enormous nation- 
wide responsibility on the mothers, for, not 
only must they raise the average family of 
five children, but, they have also to provide 
for them. (The 7 pilasters per refugee each 
week paid by the Ministry of Social Welfare, 
which itself receives only % of 1% on the 
total budget, even with anticipated increase 
is not sufficient in these inflationary times, 
and any way, does not reach many unclassi- 
fied families.) 

The result of this situation is varied, some- 
times, interestingly enough, the families and 
friends in shelters, such as those I visited in 
Qui-Nhon, Binh Dinh, and Cholon, often 
band together and form a type of tribe or 
larger independent unit. 

In other instances, children are separated, 
abandoned or left alone and they drift into 
the provincial towns, where they exist in 
packs and on their own. Every provincial 
town has these urchins and Saigon appears 
to have thousands of them, They often syn- 
dicate their business activities—shoe shining, 
begging, car watching, etc-——and many are as 
young as seven or eight. Here, the peer 
group, existing and sleeping in the streets, 
has taken the family’s place. 

A third effect is reflected in the number 
of orphanages in South Viet-Nam. There 
were 77 when I left and the indications are 
that the number will continually increase. 
They house between 10,000 and 10,500 chil- 
dren and ranged in size from 25 or 30 to 
several hundreds, and the children in age 
from the new-born to 17 or 18 year olds, I 
lived in one, and visited a great number of 
others. The care and facilities range from 
poor to good. Mademoiselle La Mer, the 
UNICEF representative to the Ministry of 
Social Welfare is alarmed, along with a num- 
ber of others, that the authorities will sieze 
upon the construction of more orphanages 
as a solution to the problem of Viet-Nam’s 
unattended children. This could easily hap- 
pen—as I understand it did in the Korean 
instance—for foster parent treatment is not 
= part of the pattern of the Vietnamese peo- 

e. 

Roughly, one third of the children in the 
orphanages at present, have one or both par- 
ents—according to UNICEF statistics which 
I have appended (B); two thirds, have no 
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parents. Physically, it is not an unattrac- 
tive thought for a parent to place her child 
in such a setting and keep him there until 
he is able to work, always refusing to al- 
low him to be placed for adoption. 

Actually, these settings breed dependence 
and low morale and rarely provide a mini- 
mally adequate educational program. Per- 
sonal attention and care is characteristically 
absent. Food and shelter are provided, ade- 
quately, as a rule, but, in the makeshift 
“orphanages” which one often finds attached 
to the refugee shelters, these basic neces- 
sities are frequently absent, and the tiny 
beings more nearly resemble animals than 
humans. 

There are bound to be long range effects 
upon a future adult population resulting 
from this de-familization, and de-personal- 
ization of the lives of their children, Im- 
mediately, one is quite conscious of the 
increasing problem of juvenile delinquency 
which is plaguing Minister Lieng to no end. 
It persists and grows in every city and pro- 
vincial town. 

The increasing suicide rate (not political 
suicide) in South Viet-Nam is also quite 
alarming—this Is a fairly recent phenom- 
enom which was raised by Mr. Baesjou—the 
UNESCO Representative, and also by Lawson 
Mooney the Director of Catholic Relief Serv- 
ices. While no accurate statistics are avail- 
able, as yet, the incidence of self-destruction 
is growing, and of particular note and horror 
is the fact that mass or group suicides are 
becoming more common and that the par- 
ticipants are frequently teenagers. 

With the destruction of the family, family 
life, veneration for age and physical removal 
from the ancestral burial place—the major- 
ity of Vietnamese indulge in confucianistic 
ancestral worship and do not attend any 
formal temple or church—a void in appar- 
ently created and a social reaction sets in. 

These, then, are the more subtle effects of 
the physical conflict. The hundreds of chil- 
dren whom I met in various parts of the 
country, some briefly, some for periods of 
extended conversation and acquaintence- 
ship, could best be described as solemn. How 
often, Lawson Mooney and I both com- 
mented on the fact that the majority of 
them did not know how to participate in any 
form of group play. Fun, was clearly not a 
part of their usual day; listlessness, definitely 
was. I taught English three evenings a week, 
for awhile to an interested group at Sancta 
Maria, and then, again, more briefly in Binh 
Dinh to some injured “V.C.” children and 
found all of them to be quite responsive, 
after an initial period of timidity. 

Mr. Chairman, the committee should 
briefly be aware of the very special problems 
facing the Eurasian children of South Viet- 
Nam. ‘Simply put, they are by and large 
rejected by the society at this time, and 
frequently abandoned. This is a particularly 
relevant concern for the Sub-committee due 
to the increasing number of “Ameriasian” or 
half American babies presently being pro- 
duced in that country. If no plan of evacua- 
tion and foster or adoptive placement, in this 
country or elsewhere, is devised for these who 
are cast aside, then, they surely will have a 
difficult future road to tread. 

CONCLUSIONS 

The effects of the conflict, Mr. Chairman, 
have greatly set back the capacity of the 
existing government to provide essential 
services such as education and health care, 
so that even at present the needs of the 
population are not nearly being met. In 
addition, the great numbers of children live 
daily in a situation where they could be 
physically brutalized at any instant. Per- 
haps, even more ominous is the breakdown 
of the family and what this portends for the 
future, as well as what it means right now. 
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By way of conclusion, Mr. Chairman, I 
would like to submit some proposals for the 
consideration. of the subcommittee. 

First, that a program of mass evacuation 
of children from South Viet-Nam be estab- 
lished. That it operate on the basis of es- 
tablished priority conditions for evacuation 
(i.e. the wounded, and injured; the aban- 
doned, etc.). That it be implemented by 
the American Voluntary Agencies and 
groups such as Terre Des Hommes, in a co- 
ordinated fashion through its Council, 
(ACVA) with the financial support and gen- 
eral assistance of the U.S. Government and 
the cooperation of the Government of Viet- 
Nam, 

Second, that, as a part of the first sugges- 
tion, and a natural follow up, thereto, a 
foster home and adoptive placement pro- 
gram be undertaken by some Voluntary 
Agencies who are specialists in this fleld, in 
the United States and elsewhere. In the 
meantime, available hospital and institu- 
tional places should be secured, also in the 
United States and elsewhere, for the chil- 
dren. 

Third, that planning and construction of 
needed medical treatment facilities in Viet- 
Nam be greatly accelerated, and the number 
of medical personnel in service in that coun- 
try be tremendously increased. 

Fourth, that every effort be made to re- 
move, immediately, the children from the 
areas of intense iighting—particularly in the 
Central Highlands, and the Northern five 
Provinces—and wherever possible, to reset- 
tle them in family units in more secure 
areas. 

Fifth, that to more efficiently carry out 
the whole relief assistance program in Viet- 
Nam, consideration be given to the U.S. Gov- 
ernment through AID contracting on a wider 
basis with the Vol-Agency community on 
a specialized basis for the purpose of dividing 
up the tasks and avoiding present duplica- 
tion, 

Mr. Chairman, the American Voluntary 
Agencies are doing yeoman work in Viet 
Nam. Without their presence, it is safe to 
say that the conditions previously described 
would be far worse. Catholic Relief Services 
alone, for example, transported and dis- 
tributed 50,000,000 pounds of food, cloth- 
ing, equipment and supplies last year. Sim- 
Uar efforts in varied fields were turned in by 
CARE, I.V.S., Church World Service, Foster 
Parents Plan and others. But, all of this is 
clearly, not enough. A new and full com- 
mitment is needed, Mr. Chairman, to rescue 
the children of Viet-Nam from a situation 
that is no way of their making. If ever a 
group of innocents had a claim on history 
it is these little ones. There must begin an 
immediate, effective and coordinated attack 
on these conditions, involving both in coun- 
try and outside of the country programs and 
solutions. And all the while internal fa- 
cilities are being developed to treat the 
maimed and scarred of tomorrow, let us re- 
member that today’s children are waiting. 

APPENDIX 
VIETNAMESE CHILDREN IN FIRE AND BLOOD 
INTRODUCTION 

A letter from the International Red Cross 
Committee (IRCC) to Terre des Hommes 
(9-2-1965) mentioned the Vietnamese pro- 
vincial hospitals “crowded with wounded, 
particularly people suffering from extremely 
severe burns. There are among these many 
civilians and therefore many children.” 
Burns and wounds resulted from bombs, bul- 
lets, grenades, napalm, phosphorous, flares. 

2) Terre des Hommes simultaneously and 
in identical terms established contact with 
the government of the Vietnamese Republic 
(South), with the representative of the NLF 
(Vietcong) in Algiers and with the govern- 
ment of the Democratic Republic of Viet- 
nam (North). It offered to each its immedi- 
ate and direct help to Vietnamese children 
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who were burnt or wounded and cannot be 
cared for properly in their present location. 

3) The government of the Democratic Re- 
public of Vietnam (North) did not answer 
this offer. The representative of the NLF’s 
response (received after three months’ delay) 
expressed only the desire that Terre des 
Hommes should make a protest with a po- 
litical character. Only the government of 
South Vietnam gave enthusiastic support to 
our proposal. 

4) A representative of Terre des Hommes 
met twice with Mr. Maunoir and Mr. Durand, 
delegates of the IRCC, who expressed ap- 
proval of the projects of Terre des Hommes 
(treatment in Europe or elsewhere of chil- 
dren seriously hurt but not treated, or not 
treatable locally.) At the same time they 
asked their colleagues in Saigon to open the 
doors of the public health and social action 
ministries as well as of the Vietnamese Red 
Cross to Terre des Hommes. 

5) Terre des Hommes then contacted (10— 
15-66) a representative of the State Depart- 
ment (Washington) at the United States 
Mission in Geneva, who was relatively open 
to our plans and asked to see us again upon 
our return from Vietnam. He recommended 
strongly that we contact Dr. J, who is an 
American General there. 

6) Terre des Hommes reserved hospital 
beds in different countries (Switzerland, Aus- 
tria, Germany, Belgium, Luxembourg, Hol- 
land, Denmark) and the delegates, upon their 
departure to Vietnam already had “in their 
pocket” about 400 beds. The expense of 
hospitalization was assumed by Terre des 
Hommes. 

DISEASE AND REMEDY 


10-17-1965 Two representatives of Terre 
des Hommes, one of them a surgeon, left for 
Vietnam. 

(a) Stop at Bangkok (Thailand) 

This stop gave us the assurance that we 
would be able to hospitalize and treat in 
Thailand a sizeable number of burned and 
wounded children from Vietnam, thanks to 
the important medical facilities and hospital 
possibilities in Thailand. At the end of the 
mission we planned to visit Bangkok again. 

However, it is obvious that the European 
public is not likely to finance an organization 
that provides care several thousand miles 
away if it is not directly shocked by the con- 
tact with Vietnamese children treated under 
its eyes in Switzerland or other European 
countries. This contact with Vietnamese 
children would make it possible for the 
European public to “live” the suffering of 
these children and to associate itself with it 
by an act of will. 


(b) Visit in Vietnam 


1) In the course of numerous encounters 
and official interviews (minister of public 
health, highly placed health officials, Vietna- 
mese heads of medical departments and hos- 
pitals, American military doctors) our proj- 
ects were unamimously well received. The 
reason for this unanimity is the obvious im- 
possibility in a large number of cases of 
practicing locally any type of really efficient 
medicine or serious surgery (especially ortho- 
pedic surgery) because of lack of facilities 
and personnel, 

2) Besides orphanages and baby centers, 
which take in innumerable children, who are 
starving, very seriously ill or abandoned, we 
visited four provincial hospitals. Only one 
of these (Rach-Gia) which benefits from the 
presence of an American medical team, seems 
to operate normally, The three other hos- 
pitals (Hue, Cantho, Mytho—but particu- 
larly Hue) show the frightening spectacle of 
an immense distress: To the extent that one 
finds children burned from head to foot who 
are treated only with vaseline; because of 
lack of a) ointment for burns, b) cotton, 
c) gauze, d) personnel. In places, with the 
atmosphere of slaughter houses for people, 
where flies circulate freely on children who. 
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have been skinned alive, there are no facili- 
ties for hygiene, no fans, and no air condi- 
tioning. We know, from reliable sources, 
that this extreme lack of facilities is repeated 
in many Vietnamese hospitals. This latter 
information was given to us by competent 
specialists or official people. One of them, 
the head doctor of a large hospital told us: 
“I have received many representatives from 
diverse institutions, but, before you, none 
even asked to see a single child. 

$) It is important to be very conscious of 
the fact that most of the children who are 
wounded, burned or sick are not in hospitals 
(treated in hospitals). This is because they 
are never found, because there is no means 
of transportation, or because of non-existent 
medical or para-medical personnel and the 
lack of specialized equipment or sanitary 
facilities. These children suffer and die 
without care, “at home”, in villages, in straw 
huts, etc. 

4) Out of a total of 500 (800 or 1000) Viet- 
mamese doctors only 200 minister to the 
needs of the civilian population (14 million) 
which amounts to only a little more than one 
doctor per 100,000 people (end of October, 
1965). The other doctors are used for mili- 
tary needs. 

5) About the same time, a little bit later, 
and independently of Terre des Hommes, two 
Dutch doctors visited Vietnam. One of them 
was a specialist in plastic surgery and the 
other an internist. Here are extracts from 
texts that were published upon their return 
in the Dutch press: “It is indescribable. 
‘Thousands of people suffering from untended 
burns arrive from the interior of the country. 
Nobody takes care of these unfortunate peo- 
ple because no one seems to know what could 
be done. In Vietnam one encounters all the 
forms of infectious diseases and their compli- 
cations. Every tenth South Vietnamese suf- 
fers from tuberculosis. Numerous types of 
sickness are not treated. There is an un- 
imaginable number of people suffering from 
war wounds. The few existing hospitals are 
overflowing with patients. It is not rare that 
three people share the same bed. There are 

cally no nurses. Most people are tended 
by members of their own family, who usually 
sleep in the hospital itself, under the bed or 
next to it, amywhere where they can find 
room. No efficient treatment of burns is 
used.” 

6) Some figures (end of October 1965) 
provided by authorized official sources. 

Burned and wounded children: thousands 
(no precise census on a national scale is 
possible). Even if there were only hundreds 
our anguish and our action would already be 
justified; 

Completely abandoned children: thou- 
sands, including 11,000 orphans; 

Children suffering from tuberculosis: see 
above the national percentage; 

Hungry children and children suffering 

undernourishment: thousands (exact 
census is not possible); 

Children suffering from infantile paralysis 
or serious multiple illness: number not 
known but obviously enormous. 

Civilian refugees (adult and children) 
600,000 to 800,000. Refugees without refuge 
and extremely miserable. 

7) Like the American doctor S. (a Colonel) 
in Thailand, the American doctor J. (a Gen- 
eral) and his assistant, doctor M. (a Colonel) 
with whom we have had lengthy meetings, 
were quite favorable to the projects of Terre 
des Hommes. Their approval, however, de- 
pended upon the agreement of the American 
government (personified as far as we were 
concerned, by the representative of the State 
Department in Geneva whom we had seen 
before leaving and who was to be contacted 
upon our return) to give us the help desired 
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by our organization, namely the loan of 
American military medical planes. Later the 
Federal Office for Aeronautics (Swiss) should 
consent to the landing of the planes on Swiss 
territory. Doctor J. who is a General, thought 
that it is desirable to help unfortunate chil- 
dren in the way chosen by Terre des Hommes 
because “if the U.S.A. intends to send people 
to train leaders, this will take much time.” 
Meanwhile the children are waiting. 

8) Conclusion. 

a) Efficient medical and serious surgi- 
cal procedures in local areas are impossible 
in the present circumstances, depending 
upon cases and location; 

b) Not only in the hospitals, but every- 
where, it is urgent to detect sick, wounded 
or burnt children who are unattended or 
insufficiently cared for; 

c) Relevance of the Terre des Hommes 

projects: transportation to Europe, Thai- 
land and other countries of children who 
have been found to need care. The existing 
national and international help will remain 
for a long time incapable of coping with all 
cases; 
d) It is illusory to imagine that external 
initiatives, even powerful ones, could create 
from nothing, a sufficient number of hos- 
pitals perfectly provided with rigging (beds, 
nursing and medical personnel, supplies and 
equipment). The present Terre des Hommes 
project is not new for this organization. 
Several years of experience have proven 
that it is just, humane and efficient to treat 
elsewhere those who because they are not 
attended to, where they are, suffer, wither 
or die. It is another illusion to wait hope- 
fully but helplessly until “others” (govern- 
ments, institutions) should “do something.” 
Even if this “something” is presently begin- 
ning to show signs of life, although for the 
time being the immense and intense need 
cannot be met. 

e) For financial reasons, it is necessary to 
have at our disposal free airplanes or free 
places in airplanes with unoccupied seats. 

f) One or several competent and perma- 
nent representatives of Terre des Hommes 
should be sent to Vietnam. 


PRESENT CONDITIONS 


1) Upon our return, in spite of his own 
wishes, those of General J. and our own, re- 
peated attempts at meeting the previously 
encountered representative from the State 
Department remained fruitless. 

2) Several people held a meeting at Bern 
(11, 26, 1965) at the Political Department of 
the Federal Government. A representa- 
tive of the Political Department, the direc- 
tor and two staff members of the Federal 
Police for Aliens, Mr. J. P. Maunoir as dele- 
gate of the IRCC, the general secretary of the 
Swiss Red Cross and three representatives of 
Terre des Hommes, as well as others did at- 
tend this meeting. The delegate of the 
IRCC (an organization which has been do- 
ing what it can in Vietnam) made a final 
declaration: “At the IRCC we think that we 
are bound to help those who are victims of 
war or of its consequences. Therefore, we ap- 
prove any action that is taken either locally 
or abroad. If we have the means we shall 
help. Our rule of action is to attend to the 
most pressing needs; when a child is burned 
or wounded, it is at that very moment that 
he must be helped and prevented from 
dying. But if, besides our own efforts, there 
exists an organization such as Terre des 
Hommes which attempts long range action 
we give it our approval. Our delegates, if 
they are able to, will help the representative 
that you (Terre des Hommes) shall send to 
Vietnam to select the children.” 

3) On behalf of Terre des Hommes a certi- 
fied nurse, Miss V. B., left for Vietnam (12, 
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3, 1965). Her mission (with the understand- 
ing that she would receive the help of IRCC 
delegates in Saigon, according to the declara- 
tion of Mr. Maunoir in Bern) was as follows: 

a) To detect seriously wounded, burned, or 
sick Vietnamese children who are insuffi- 
ciently cared for, in the hospitals of the capl- 
tal and provincial cities, as well as in vil- 
lages and towns. 

b) To select transferable children and or- 
ganize their medical and social records, To 
initiate necessary arrangements for their 
transportation and treatment in hospitals 
in Switzerland, Europe (or elsewhere) where, 
upon action from Terre des Hommes, beds 
have already been reserved for them. 

c) To © and activate this trans- 
portation of children. 

4) Active search for free means of trans- 
portation: American military medical planes 
(see below), airplanes or seats aboard civilian 
airplanes: Swissair, Air France, Alitalia, Air- 
India, etc. Contacts which would probably 
prove fruitful in the future with the Inter- 
national Air Transport Association (IATA, 
Montreal). Terres des Hommes, which needs 
very large amounts of money necessary for 
the hospitalization and care of the children, 
cannot spend huge sums in travel, when 
every day hundreds of empty seats, which 
do not benefit anybody, are carried across the 
skies of the world at great cost. Several 
civilian airlines, sensitive to these considera- 
tions, are enthusiastically campaigning for 
this new style of human cooperation. Simul- 
taneosuly the search for European and 
extra-European facilities available at the 
best price is continued. Terre des Hommes 
is expanding into other prosperous countries 
in order to increase appreciably the chances 
for the survival of children, 

5) Because it was impossible to contact 
the delegate of the State Department who, 
according to General J., is the only “com- 
petent” official, Terre des Hommes wrote to 
President Johnson in order to obtain his per- 
sonal intervention; transmission of this re- 
quest was confirmed by the chief of the U.S. 
Mission in Geneva, following which, the 
much-desired encounter between the rep- 
resentative of Terres des Hommes and the 
representative of the State Department fi- 
nally took place. But he is opposed to any 
cooperation with Terres des Hommes under 
the desired conditions. American help could 
eventually be obtained if the Terres des 
Hommes organization limited its efforts to 
local work. Therefore, in spite of the com- 
petent support of General J. for the Terre 
des Hommes project we shall not have the 
assistance of military medical planes to aid 
the wounded, burned or sick- Vietnamese 
children whom we wish to help. 

6) 1.7.1966—In Saigon during a cabinet 
meeting the definitive and official agreement 
to the Terre des Hommes projects by the 
general-prime minister of the Vietnamese 
Republic was announced and a permanent 
inter-departmental Committee is created. 

7) 1.13.1966—Terre des Hommes organized 
in Geneva an international press conference 
about these subjects. The two Dutch spe- 
cialists participated in this activity. 

8) 1.17.1966—Letter from the White House 
(Washington) to Terre des Hommes: Subtle 
but negative answer, to the request of Terre 
des Hommes. 

9) 1.20.1966—Pressing message from the 
Red Cross: “A cruel war ravages Vietnam. 
Civilian hospitals are overcrowded with the 
sick and the wounded and it is hardly pos- 
sible to attempt to give the necessary treat- 
ments. Hundreds of thousands of refugees 
are piled up in the vicinity of large cities 
and survive in the greatest misery. Incalcu- 
lable number of families are torn apart. 
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Abandoned children and orphans can no 
be counted. 

10) 1.31.1966—Answer from Terre des 
Hommes to the White House. The text is so 
explicit and detailed that there was reason 
to conclude with “the conviction that the 
people and the government of the United 
States would assist Terre des Hommes to 
rescue a large number of wounded and 
burned Vietnamese children.” 


NOTES 


1) The hospitalization in Europe of several 
hundred children shall expose them to the 
population of prosperous countries. As a 
result of having seen, known, lived with and 
loved these children, the people of these 
countries shall accept with full understand- 
ing and confidence the financing of the care 
that we shall offer to hundreds or thousands 
of other children in countries closer to their 
own. The physical “transfer” and the tem- 
porary “uprooting” of these children have 
nothing in common with the transfers“ and 
the “uprooting” which are caused by suffer- 
ing and death. 

2) We are all in agreement with respect to 
the principle that local work is most desira- 
ble but who has done it efficiently and suf- 
ciently since the beginning of the war? Was 
there any action from those who could do 
something, continue to be able to do some- 
thing or preach action? To organize local 
hospitals would be the logical and wise thing 
to do. But who would make the plans, draw 
the blueprints, supervise the construction? 
When? Where? And how much time would 
it take? Where are the funds, the supplies, 
the equipment and the personnel? Where 
can one find large numbers of available and 
highly trained specialists? How many are 
there? Where are the necessary, army of 
male and female nurses? If it is ṣo easy to 
save locally by modern means thousands of 
burned, wounded and sick people, children 
as well as adults, why has this not already 
been done? Now as in past centuries, when- 
ever horrors beyond measure are encountered, 
it is affirmed that: “someone is going to do 
something about it, somewhere.“ Terre des 
Hommes has chosen to save immediately, by 
available means, those little ones that can 
be saved. There exists an irremediable dif- 
ference between the notion of working “on 
the scene” and the need for saving people 
right now. 

For it is not enough to shout: “Let there 
be a hospital!” 


[Lausanne, le ler février 1966] 
JANUARY 17, 1966. 
THE WHITE HOUSE, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran Mr. K.: I refer to your letter of De- 
cember 14, 1965, to the United States Mission, 
Geneva, together with copy of letter of same 
date addressed to President Johnson, 

I understand that both you and your asso- 
ciate, Dr. C., have been informed through 
your meetings with our Mission in Geneva 
that the United States Government welcomes 
all efforts to aid the victims of Communist 
aggression in South Vietnam, and we com- 
mend your organization and all others which 
have similar humanitarian objectives to ex- 
tend medical assistance to victims, particu- 
larly children. 

Iam sure that you were advised by the U.S. 
Mission in Geneva, during your visit in Viet- 
nam and by Mr. A. S., that some thirty coun- 
tries are already engaged in extending medi- 
cal assistance to victims of the conflict in 
South Vietnam. You also have our view that 
the most effective way of extending assistance 
is on the scene in South Vietnam where chil- 
dren and others can be treated near their 
families and in familiar surroundings. How- 
ever, any medical assistance given to needy 
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Vietnamese children outside of the country 
is, of course, also welcome. 

As Mr. S. informed Mr. C. at a meeting in 
Geneva on December 20, U.S. Military air- 
craft cannot be provided for airlift to Eu- 
rope of Vietnamese children who may need 
medical treatment, and no United States 
funds are available to support your activities 
in Europe. On that occasion, Dr. C, informed 
Mr. S. that in view of unavailability of U.S. 
aircraft, your organization would be able to 
obtain commercial aircraft on a gratis basis 
to enable you to proceed with the airlift plan. 

Accordingly, we were somewhat surprised 
to learn that at a press conference on Jan- 
uary 12 in Geneya you were reported as hav- 
ing stated that the U.S, Government response 
to your request for U.S. military aircraft to 
airlift needy Vietnamese children to Europe 
is not to be considered finally “negative”. In 
order to avoid any misunderstanding, I repeat 
to you Mr. S.'s advice to Dr. C. that U.S. air- 
craft are definitely not available for this pur- 
pose. Since neither U.S. aircraft nor U.S. 
funds are available in support of the activ- 
ities which you plan to undertake in Europe, 
your plan is a matter to be decided upon by 
your organization and the Government of 
South Vietnam. 

May I again take this occasion to commend 
you and your organization for the humani- 
tarian activities which you are seeking to 
carry out. I regret that our commitments 
and undertakings are such that we cannot 
assist a project of this nature which is out- 
side of South Vietnam, but I assure you that 
we are prepared to consider extending assist- 
ance to organizations which undertake hu- 
manitarian projects for the benefit of needy 
persons within South Vietnam. 

Sincerely, 
CHESTER L. Cooper. 
LAUSANNE, 
Jan. 31, 1966. 
Mr. CHESTER L. COOPER, 
The White House, 
Washington, D.C. (U.S.A.) 

Dear Sm: I have the honor to acknowledge 
receipt of your letter of the 17th inst., the 
text of which constitutes the reply of the 
United States government to the requests we 
have made on behalf of Vietnamese children 
who have been cruelly stricken by the war. 
This reply calls for the following comments: 

(The United States Government letter 
states: ) 

1. “We commend your organization and all 
others which have similar humanitarian ob- 
jectives to extend medical assistance to vic- 
tims, particularly children.” 

In other words, you agree with us in rec- 
ognizing the existence of these child victims, 
whose number and the nature of whose suf- 
ferings have been evident to us on the scene. 

(The United States Government letter 
states:) 

2. “. . . some thirty countries are already 
engaged in extending medical assistance to 
victims of the conflict in South Vietnam.” 

While we give due recognition, in passing, 
to the commitment of these countries, we 
are resolved on action with respect to our 
own concern. Our position is especially clear 
in the light of the “urgent” appeal now is- 
sued by the Red Cross: “The innocent vic- 
tims of the war in Viet Nam must be 
saved. . A cruel war is raging in Viet Nam. 
Civilian hospitals are overcrowded with sick 
and wounded. It is scarcely possible to give 
necessary care any longer.” 

Everything presently undertaken (or 
planned) obviously deserves only praise, but 
these measures cannot be considered suf- 
ficient as long as numerous wounded or 
burned children remain deprived of care or 
effective treatment. 
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(The United States Government letter 
States:) 

3. The most effective way of extending 
assistance is on the scene in South Vietnam 
where children and others can be treated 
near their families and in familiar surround- 
ings.” 

Our viewpoint differs from yours: 

&) To help “on the scene” may appear 
the most logical plan of action, but it is not 
therefore the most effective“. For the ef- 
fective” way of extending assistance is ac- 
tually to save victims through supplying 
treatment truly suited to the nature of the 
malady, under the safest technical condi- 
tions, with the aid of a sufficient number of 
highly specialized medical and paramedical 
personnel (in plastic surgery, for example). 
They must have modern equipment which 
is indispensable, and sanitary conditions 
that have nothing in common with the hor- 
rors of the Vietnamese hospitals we have 
visited (only one in four is an exception). 

The “most effective’ manner of saving 
burned or wounded children who have been 
insufficiently treated, not treated, or who 
are untreatable on the scene is obviously 
then to save them elsewhere, with medical 
and surgical procedures which are suitable 
and which modern science makes available. 

We would further note that, according to 
information received from the most trust- 
worthy authorized sources, a very great 
number of these wounded and burned chil- 
dren are not in hospitals, but are suffering 
(or dying) “at private homes”, either be- 
cause they cannot be transported to hospi- 
tals, or because overcrowded hospitals can- 
not receive them, or because the hospitals 
have no facilities for giving them proper 
care; care that would be dangerous in any 
event because of a total lack of sanitation 
facilities. This lack of sanitation is often 
accompanied by an absence of the most 
elementary equipment: fans, air-condition- 
ers, protection against flies, etc. 

b) The families of these children are fre- 
quently absent, far away, wounded them- 
selves, dead or missing. 

c) As for their “familiar surroundings”, 
these may be only a straw hut or a village 
where one suffers or dies without assistance, 
or else those hospitals whose indescribable 
destitution makes them veritable charnel- 
houses for the living. 

Two Dutch doctors whom we did not know 
made a trip to Vietnam shortly after we 
did, made the same observations as we did, 
and drew the same conclusions: there is no 
possibility, on the scene and in the immedi- 
ate circumstances, of being able really to 
cope with all the problems. This explains 
the favorable response with which General J. 
and his colleagues have received our moye- 
ment’s program, 

(The United States Government letter 
states: ) 

4, “However, any medical assistance given 
to needy Vietnamese children outside of 
the country is, of course, also welcome.” 

This is precisely the type of assistance 
which we are furnishing. And we are very 
much aware that it is, as you term it, wel- 
come.” 

(The United States Government letter 
states: ) 

5. “U.S. Military aircraft cannot be pro- 
vided for the airlift to Europe of Vietnamese 
children who may need medical treatment, 
and no United States funds are available to 
support your activities in Europe,” 

The members of our movement—and the 
world will share our feelings—experience 
some difficulty in picturing the United States 
unable to furnish aircraft which might be 
used to transport our children, or without 
the financial means to support our activities 
in Europe, that is, to finance the chartering 
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of an airplane. We have never asked for 
funds from the United States, but simply 
for the loan of one or several military hos- 
pital planes, or the offer of unoccupied places 
in American planes. 

(The United States Government letter 
states: ) 

6. “We were somewhat surprised to learn 
that at a press conference on January 12 in 
Geneva you were reported as having stated 
that the U.S. Government response to your 
request for U.S. military aircraft to airlift 
needy Vietnamese children to Europe is not 
to be considered finally negative.” 

At the time of that conference I declared: 
“I cannot bring myself to consider as abso- 
lutely negative the reply which a member of 
the Department of State gave us, in the name 
of the U.S. government. 

Here are the reasons for that declaration, 
whose optimism will be either justified or dis- 
appointed by the future: 

a) I was not able (and I am not able) to 
keep myself from hoping, indeed from being 
certain that the American people are prepared 
to furnish aircraft or funds for the rescue 
from Vietnam of burned or wounded children 
who at this moment cannot be saved in their 
own land. 

b) I have good reason not to forget that 
part of the world owes its liberation from 
Hitlerian executioners to the American peo- 
ple. Thus, for reasons of discretion, and so 
to speak, in the name of the American peo- 
ple, I did not dare to admit publicly to the 
press of the world that the U.S. government 
has answered “NO” to the request of Terres 
des Hommes. 

(The United States Government letter 
states: ) 

7. “U.S. aircraft are definitely not avail- 
able for this purpose.” 

The American military air force includes 
hospital planes. And even if we admit that 
they are not available for the transportation 
of burned and wounded children, it would be 
in keeping with the humanitarian obligation 
toward these children of the American gov- 
ernment and people to make these planes 
available. 

(The United States Government letter 
states: ) 

8. “Since neither U.S, aircraft nor U.S. 
funds are available in support of the activi- 
ties which you plan to undertake in Europe, 
your plan is a matter to be decided upon by 
your organization and the Government of 
South Vietnam.” 

Even if American aircraft and American 
funds cannot be used in the rescue work 
which has been undertaken, and taking ac- 
count of the reception given by the Govern- 
ment of the Republic of Vietnam to the pro- 
gram of Terre des Hommes, we deem it use- 
ful to emphasize that our plans are far from 
being limited to the concerns of that gov- 
ernment and our organization. 

Indeed, without making any judgment at 
all on the direction of this war, we feel 
that the armed forces of the United States, 
involved in acts which have mutilated our 
little ones, can in no way shed that involve- 
ment when it is an urgent question of sav- 
ing the lives of those children, At the very 
moment when it is both possible and neces- 
sary to lend support, the U.S. armed forces 
cannot content themselves with falling back 
on an organization without aircraft and 
without large financial support or on the 
government of an unfortunate people. 

In conclusion, in order that you may have 
the opportunity to express publicly the sur- 
prise occasioned by my declaration at our 
press conference, I am releasing to the inter- 
national press, copies of the correspondence 
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between the U.S. Government and Terre des 
Hommes, together with a memorandum on 
our activity. All items are reproduced in 
full, without additions, deletions or commen- 
tary; only the names of the American Gen- 
eral and Officers favorable to our plans are 
replaced by initials. 

With the conviction that the people and 
government of the United States will want 
to assist Terre des Hommes to rescue a large 
number of wounded and burned Vietnamese 
children, may I assure you, Sir, of my most 
respectful and cordial sentiments. 

TERRE DES HOMMES, 
(Signed) SPOKESMAN FOR TERRE DES 
HOMMES. 


[From the York (Pa.) Gazette and Daily] 


THE MILK oF HUMAN KINDNESS FLOWS IN EU- 
ROPE—Tiny VICTIMS OF U.S. NAPALM RAIDS 


(By Jane Armstrong) 


Lonpon.—Two little faceless children from 
Vietnam, sent here for free plastic surgery at 
the famous McIndoe Burns Center, have 
aroused all Britain to the horrors of a war 
in which the innocent and young seem to be 
chief victims of napalm, grenades and satu- 
ration bombing. 

Since British papers showed pictures of the 
youngsters being carried from the plane with 
muslin bags over their heads, money, toys 
and gifts have flooded the hospital at East 
Grinstead in Sussex. Surgeons there who are 
waiving the fees, already have started the 
delicate work of giving back to these waifs of 
war new, happy faces. 

“We are taking special care to make them 
look Vietnamese,” said a hospital official, 

The boy, Doan Minh Luan, aged eight, who 
needs 12 operations, may be here for years. 
His face was mutilated beyond recognition in 
the fire in which his family were burned alive 
last year. Because of the war, Luan had no 
treatment at all for more than four months. 

The girl, Tran Thi Thong, nine, was com- 
pletely scarred by a grenade and has no eye- 
lids. Her parents are peasant farmers be- 
yond Saigon and she will go back to them 
eventually. 

At the Burns Center where the late Sir 
Archibald McIndoe restored many wartime 
Canadian flyers, the children are private pa- 
tients. Their beds, costing $135 a week each, 
are paid for by Lady Sainsbury, energetic 
wife of grocery chain millionaire. 

“Now I am trying to bring in some para- 
plegic cases. I like doing things quickly,” 
Lady Sainsbury told me. 

She is starting a British branch of the 
Swiss charity Terre des Hommes (World of 
Mankind), which rescues child victims of 
war, 

“We made the same offer to both North 

and South Vietnam,” she said. “But the 

North won’t send their children out to us. 

aner replied with a statement of their be- 
3,” 

Yet politics in South Vietnam almost pre- 
vented the first group of injured children 
leaving there too. When Swiss philanthro- 
pist Edmund Keyser, founder of Terre des 
Hommes, asked for help by U.S. military 
transport, American generals in the area at 
first backed the idea as good propaganda. 
But the final decision, like others in the 
Vietnam war, was made in the White House 
by the president. The answer was “No.” 
Although the Americans airlift wounded 
Vietnamese soldiers, their policy is that ci- 
vilian casualties depend for treatment on 
foreign medical teams sent in. 

Keyser, who began saving children in the 
Spanish civil war, then asked world airlines 
for the use of their empty seats from Saigon. 
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This was refused. Air fare alone costs nearly 
$1,500, so Keyser and his volunteers raised 
the money to charter the first flight that 
brought 32 Vietnamese youngsters to Geneya 
& month ago. 

Beds were promised for them all over Eu- 
rope. Italy took the sickest 16 without quar- 
antine, despite the risk of cholera. 

“The big difficulty is cost of transport,” 
said Lady Sainsbury. Vietnam is in greatest 
need. The children are so terribly maimed. 
But our ability to help them depends on free 
transport or raising money ourselves.” 

The two little Vietnamese at East Grin- 
stead appear to have started a substantial 
British effort to help others like them. Do- 
nations are rolling in, sometimes as little as 
sixpence from an old age pensioner. 

At the Vietnamese embassy, an anony- 
mous Englishman who lived in Saigon, mans 
the telephone to give progress bulletins to an 
avid public. There is always news to report 
because the seven members of the embassy 
visit the hospital in turn to keep the young- 
sters cheerful. 

Luan and Thong share a sterile, sealed 
room overlooking the hospital gardens. He 
is intrigued by his new building set and she 
by a talking doll. But they are most fasci- 
nated by television, the first they have ever 
seen, and by the English bathtub in which 
they can splash. 

The hospital staff have been astonished by 
their happy dispositions. Within a week, 
Thong was greeting the nurse in English. 
“Hello, one, two, three, four, five, hello.” 
She apparently memorized this from tele- 
vision. 

Within two weeks both children had a 
first successful operation to restore their 
upper eyelids. Luan had extra surgery to 
free his chin which had “melted” into his 
neck so that he could not close his mouth. 
Now he can. A Vietnamese girl student 
flew from Geneva for a few days so that the 
youngsters would not be frightened on 
awakening to find their eyes blindfolded. 
The student also set up a special menu for 
them of boiled rice, vegetable soup and pork. 

Then there was a second operation to give 
them lower lids. Then skin grafting starts 
little by little at fortnightly intervals until 
September when both will be given a rest 
from this harrowing procedure. Eventually 
Luan and Thong will move into the chil- 
dren’s ward where lots of laughter and play 
is encouraged so that new faces grow, look- 
ing happy. 

Lady Sainsbury, who took them to hospi- 
tal and telephone nearly every day, said 
“they are clever children, the little boy es- 
pecially. They had to relearn how to raise 
their new eyelids which otherwise stayed 
closed. Luan learned in only three days 
and then taught the girl. She is more sensi- 
tive about her face. She was a pretty little 
thing. 

There is, inevitably, some mystery as to 
who these children are and how they were 
chosen from thousands of other needy cases. 
There is only one children’s hospital in 
South Vietnam where patients lie two in a 
bed and the death rate is depressingly high. 

The Vietnam embassy, also in the dark, 
is sending reports on all the children to 
Saigon where it is hoped the ministry of so- 
cial welfare finds it possible to inform rela- 
tives. No one can say what will happen to 
Luan, the orphan. There are at least 30,- 
000 known children like him without any- 
one to care if they live or die. Lady Sains- 
bury hopes to bring over orphans for adop- 
tion here. + 

But the big obstacle to all these splendid 
plans is a lack of transport. 
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ANNEXE,No. 3.—Disiribution des orphelins dans les orphelinats du sud Vietnam 
[+ Le pourcentage est calculé sur l'effectif total de chaque province, foie pag se fait avec la règle à calcul, ce 


qui fait que nous impliquons les décim: 


es 


Orphelins 


Enfants Enfants confiés 
Abandonnés par leurs parents 
Ayant encore des Sans proches 
Provinces proches parents parents Total 

Nombre | Pour- | Nombre Pour- | Nombre |° Pour- Pour- 

centage centage centage centage 
39 16.2 125 52.0 21 8 22.0 237 
82 31.0 130 49.0 1 0. 38 11.0 262 
46 9.0 134 28.0 75 15 46.0 474 
718 36.0 387 20.0 113 6 37.0 1950 
47 29.0 104 62.0 3 1.7 4.3 161 
52 85.0 5 RT 5 j — 5 0 5 ( 5 60 0 0 61 

1 1 
sae 940 N * $ 4.0 12 12 60.0 100 
116 17.0 113 16.0 18 2.7 62.0 659 
34 28. 0 3 2.5 1 0.8 68.0 119 
18 10. 0 2¹ 12.0 89 53 23.0 168 
6 10.0 18 30.0 7 11 48.0 60 
57 35.0 2 3.0 1 „ 60 
19 68.0 4 14.0 3 10 7.0 28 
1 Results incomplete. 
CONCLUSION OF MORNING consideration of S. 3158, the unfinished 
BUSINESS business 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Is there further morning busi- 
ness? If not, morning business is closed. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Hackney, one of its 
reading clerks, informed the Senate that, 
pursuant to the provisions of section 1, 
Public Law 689, 84th Congress, the 
Speaker had appointed Mr. Hays, of 
Ohio; Mr. Robo, of New Jersey; Mr. 
Denton, of Indiana; Mr. Rivers, of 
South Carolina; Mr. CLARK, of Pennsyl- 
vania; Mr. ARENDS, of Illinois; Mr. CHAM- 
BERLAIN, Of Michigan; Mr. Bates, of 
Massachusetts; and Mr. FINDLEY, of Illi- 
nois as members of the U.S. group of the 
North Atlantic Treaty Parliamentary 
Conference, on the part of the House. 

The message announced that the 
House had disagreed to the amendments 
of the Senate to the bill (H.R. 14596) 
making appropriations for the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and related agen- 
cies for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1967, and for other purposes; agreed to 
the conference asked by the Senate on 
the disagreeing votes of the two Houses 
thereon, and that Mr. WHITTEN, Mr. 
NATCHER, Mr. HULL, Mr. Morris, Mr. Ma- 
HON, Mr. MICHEL, Mr. LANGEN, and Mr. 
Bow were appointed managers on the 
part of the House at the conference. 


ENROLLED BILL SIGNED 


The message also announced that the 
Speaker had affixed his signature to the 
enrolled bill (S. 2663) for the relief of 
Dinesh Poddar and Girish Kumar Pod- 
dar. 


FINANCIAL INSTITUTIONS SUPER- 
VISORY ACT OF 1956 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate proceed to the 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The bill will be stated by title. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (S. 
3158) to strengthen the regulatory and 
supervisory authority of Federal agen- 
cies over insured banks and insured 
savings and loan associations, and for 
other purposes. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The question is on agreeing to 
the motion of the Senator from Wis- 
consin. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate resumed the consideration of the 
bill (S. 3158), which had been reported 
from the Committee on Banking and 
Currency, with an amendment, to strike 
out all after the enacting clause and 
insert: 

That this Act may be cited as the “Financial 
Institutions Supervisory Act of 1966”. 


TITLE I—PROVISIONS RELATING TO THE FEDERAL 
HOME LOAN BANK BOARD AND THE FEDERAL 
SAVINGS AND LOAN INSURANCE CORPORATION 


Sec. 101. Subsection (d) of section 5 of 
the Home Owners’ Loan Act of 1933 (12 
U.S.C. 1464(d)) is hereby amended to read 
as follows: 

(d) (1) The Board shall have power to en- 
force this section and rules and regulations 
made hereunder. In the enforcement of any 
provision of this section or rules and regu- 
lations made hereunder, or any other law or 
regulation, or in any other action, suit, or 
proceeding to which it is a party or in which 
it is interested, and in the administration of 
conservyatorships and _ receiverships, the 
Board is authorized to act in its own name 
and through its own attorneys. Except as 
otherwise provided herein, the Board shall 
be subject to suit (other than suits on claims 
for money damages) by any Federal savings 
and loan association or director or officer 
thereof with respect to any matter under 
this section or any other applicable law, or 
rules or regulations thereunder, in the 
United States district court for the judicial 
district in which the home office of the asso- 
ciation is located, or in the United States 
District Court for the District of Columbia, 
and the Board may be served with process 
in the manner prescribed by the Federal 
Rules of Civil Procedure. 
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“(2)(A) If, in the opinion of the Board, 
an association is violating or has violated, 
or the Board has reasonable cause to believe 
that the association is about to violate, a 
law, rule, regulation, or charter or other 
condition imposed in writing by the Board 
or written agreement entered into with the 
Board, or is engaging or has engaged, or the 
Board has reasonable cause to believe that 
the association is about to engage, in an un- 
safe or unsound practice, the Board may 
issue and serve upon the association a notice 
of charges in respect thereof. The notice 
shall contain a statement of the facts con- 
stituting the alleged violation or violations 
or the unsafe or unsound practice or prac- 
tices, and shall fix a time and place at which 
a hearing will be held to determine whether 
an order to cease and desist therefrom should 
issue against the association. Such hearing 
shall be fixed for a date not earlier than 
thirty days nor later than sixty days after 
service of such notice unless an earlier or a 
later date is set by the Board at the request 
of the association. Unless the association 
shall appear at the hearing by a duly author- 
ized representative, it shall be deemed to 
have consented to the issuance of the cease- 
and-desist order. In the event of such con- 
sent, or if upon the record made at any such 
hearing the Board shall find that any viola- 
tion or unsafe or unsound practice specified 
in the notice of charges has been established, 
the Board may issue and serve upon the 
association an order to cease and desist from 
any such violation or practice. Such order 
may, by provisions which may be mandatory 
or otherwise, require the association and its 
directors, officers, employees, and agents to 
cease and desist from the same, and, further, 
to take affirmative action to correct the con- 
ditions resulting from any such violation or 
practice. 

“(B) A cease-and-desist order shall become 
effective at the expiration of thirty days after 
service of such order upon the association 
concerned (except in the case of a cease-and- 
desist order issued upon consent, which shall 
become effective at the time specified there- 
in), and shall remain effective and enforce- 
able, except to such extent as it is stayed, 
modified, terminated, or set aside by action 
of the Board or a reviewing court. 3 

“(3)(A) Whenever the Board shall de- 
termine that the violation or threatened yio- 
lation or the unsafe or unsound practice or 
practices, specified in the notice of charges 
served upon the association pursuant to 
Paragraph (2)(A) of this subsection, or the 
continuation thereof, is likely to cause insol- 
vency (as defined in paragraph (6) (A) (i) of 
this subsection) or substantial dissipation 
of assets or earnings of the association, or is 
likely to otherwise seriously prejudice the 
interests of its savings account holders, the 
Board may issue a temporary order requir- 
ing the association to cease and desist from 
any such violation or practice. Such order 
shall become effective upon service upon the 
association and, unless set aside, limited, or 
suspended by a court in proceedings author- 
ized by subparagraph (B) of this paragraph, 
shall remain effective and enforceable pend- 
ing the completion of the administrative pro- 
ceedings pursuant to such notice and un- 
til such time as the Board shall dismiss the 
charges specified in such notice or, if a cease- 
and-desist order is issued against the associa- 
tion, until the effective date of any such 
order. 

“(B) Within ten days after the associa- 
tion concerned has been served with a 
temporary cease-and-desist order, the asso- 
ciation may apply to the United States dis- 
trict court for the judicial district in which 
the home office of the association is located, 
or the United States District Court for the 
District of Columbia, for an injunction set- 
ting aside, limiting, or suspending the en- 
forcement, operation, or effectiveness of such 
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order pending the completion of the admin- 
istrative proceedings pursuant to the notice 
of charges served upon the association under 
paragraph (2)(A) of this subsection, and 
such court shall have jurisdiction to issue 
such injunction. 

“(C) In the case of violation or threatened 
violation of, or failure to obey, a temporary 
cease-and-desist order, the Board may ap- 
ply to the United States district court, or 
the United States court of any territory, 
within the jurisdiction of which the home 
office of the association is located, for an in- 
junction to enforce such order, and, if the 
court shall determine that there has been 
such violation or threatened violation or 
failure to obey, it shall be the duty of the 
court to issue such injunction. 

“(4) (A) Whenever, in the opinion of the 
Board, any director or officer of an association 
has committed any violation of law, rule, or 
regulation, or of a céase-and-desist order 
which has become final, or has engaged or 
participated in any unsafe or unsound prac- 
tice in connection with the association, or 
has committed or engaged in any act, omis- 
sion, or practice which constitutes a breach 
of his fiduciary duty as such director or 
officer, and the Board determines that the 
association has suffered or will probably 
suffer substantial financial loss or other dam- 
age or that the interests of its savings ac- 
count holders could be seriously prejudiced 
by reason of such violation or practice or 
breach of fiduciary duty, and that such 
violation or practice or breach of fiduciary 
duty is one involving personal dishonesty on 
the part of such director or officer, the Board 
may serve upon such director or officer a 
written notice of its intention to remove 
him from office. 

“(B) Whenever, in the opinion of the 
Board, any director or officer of an associa- 
tion, by conduct or practice with respect to 
another savings and loan association or other 
business institution which resulted in sub- 
stantial financial loss or other damage, has 
evidenced his personal dishonesty and un- 
fitness to continue as a director or officer, 
and, whenever, in the opinion of the Board, 
any other person participating in the con- 
duct of the affairs of an association, by 
conduct or practice with respect to such 
association or other savings and loan asso- 
ciation or other business institution which 
resulted in substantial financial loss or other 
damage, has evidenced his personal dis- 
honesty and unfitness to participate in the 
conduct of the affairs of such association, 
the Board may serve upon such director, of- 
ficer, or other person a written notice of its 
intention to remove him from office and/or 
to prohibit his further participation in any 
manner in the conduct of the affairs of such 
association. 

“(C) In respect to any director or officer 
of an association or any other person re- 
ferred to in subparagraph (A) or (B) of this 
paragraph, the Board may, if it deems it 
necessary for the protection of the associa- 
tion or the interests of its savings account 
holders, by written notice to such effect 
served upon such director, officer, or other 
person, suspend him from office and/or pro- 
hibit him from further participation in any 
manner in the conduct of the affairs of the 
association. Such suspension and/or pro- 
hibition shall become effective upon service 
of such notice and, unless stayed by a court 
in proceedings authorized by subparagraph 
(E) of this paragraph, shall remain in effect 
pending the completion of the administrative 
proceedings pursuant to the notice served 
under subparagraph (A) or (B) of this para- 
graph and until such time as the Board shall 
dismiss the charges specified in such notice, 
or, if an order of removal and/or prohibi- 
tion is issued against the director or officer 
or other person, until the effective date of 
any such order, Copies of any such notice 
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shall also be served upon the association of 
which he is a director or officer or in the 
conduct of whose affairs he has participated. 

D) A notice of intention to remove a 
director, officer, or other person from office 
and/or to prohibit his participation in the 
conduct of the affairs of an association, shall 
contain a statement of the facts constituting 
grounds therefor, and shall fix a time and 
place at which a hearing will be held thereon. 
Such hearing shall be fixed for a date not 
earlier than thirty days nor later than sixty 
days after the date of service of such notice 
unless an earlier or a later date is set by the 
Board at the request of (i) such director, of- 
ficer, or other person, and for good cause 
shown, or (ii) the Attorney General of the 
United States. Unless such director, officer, 
or other person shall appear at the hearing 
in person or by a duly authorized represent- 
ative, he shall be deemed to have consented 
to the issuance of an order of such removal 
and/or prohibition. In the event of such 
consent, or if upon the record made at any 
such hearing the Board shall find that any 
of the grounds specified in such notice has 
been established, the Board may issue such 
orders of suspension or removal from office, 
and/or prohibition from participation in the 
conduct of the affairs of the association, as it 
may deem appropriate. Any such order shall 
become effective at the expiration of thirty 
days after service upon such association and 
the director, officer, or other person concerned 
(except in the case of an order issued upon 
consent, which shall become effective at the 
time specified therein). Such order shall 
remain effective and enforceable except to 
such extent as it is stayed, modified, termi- 
nated, or set aside by action of the Board or 
a reviewing court. 

“(E) Within ten days after any director, 
Officer, or other person has been suspended 
from office and/or prohibited from participa- 
tion in the conduct of the affairs of an as- 
sociation under subparagraph (C) of this 
paragraph, such director, officer, or other 
person may apply to the United States dis- 
trict court for the judicial district in which 
the home office of the association is located, 
or the United States District Court for the 
District of Columbia, for a stay of such sus- 
pension and/or prohibition pending the com- 
pletion of the administrative proceedings 
pursuant to the notice served upon such di- 
rector, officer, or other person under sub- 
paragraph (A) or (B) of this paragraph, and 
such court shall have jurisdiction to stay 
such suspension and/or prohibition. 

“(5)(A) Whenever any director or officer of 
an association, or other person participat- 
ing in the conduct of the affairs of such 
association, is charged in any information, 
indictment, or complaint authorized by a 
United States Attorney, with the commission 
of or participation in a felony involving 
dishonesty or breach of trust, the Board 
may, by written notice served upon such 
director, officer, or other person, suspend him 
from office and/or prohibit him from further 
participation in any manner in the con- 
duct of the affairs of the association. A copy 
of such notice shall also be served upon 
the association. Such suspension and/or 
prohibition shall remain in effect until such 
information, indictment, or complaint is 
finally disposed of or until terminated by 
the Board. In the event that a judgment 
of conviction with respect to such offense 
is entered against such director, officer, or 
other person, and at such time as such judg- 
ment is not subject to further appellate re- 
view, the Board may issue and serve upon 
such director, officer, or other person an order 
removing him from office and/or prohibiting 
him from further participation in any man- 
ner in the conduct of the affairs of the as- 
sociation except with the consent of the 
Board. A copy of such order shall be served 
upon such association, whereupon such di- 
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rector or officer shall cease to be a director 
or officer of such association. A finding of 
not guilty or other disposition of the charge 
shall not preclude the Board from thereafter 
instituting proceedings to remove such di- 
rector, officer, or other person from office 
and/or to prohibit further participation in 
association affairs, pursuant to subparagraph 
(A) or (B) of paragraph (4) of this sub- 
section. 

B) If at any time, because of the suspen- 
sion of one or more directors pursuant to 
this subsection (d), there shall be on the 
board of directors of an association less than 
a quorum of directors not so suspended, all 
powers and functions vested in or exercis- 
able by such board shall vest in and be ex- 
ercisable by the director or directors on the 
board and not so suspended, until such time 
as there shall be a quorum of the board 
of directors. In the event all of the directors 
of an association are suspended pursuant to 
this subsection (d), the Board shall appoint 
persons to serve temporarily as directors in 
their place and stead pending the termina- 
tion of such suspensions, or until such time 
as those who have been suspended cease to 
be directors of the association and their re- 
spective successors take office. 

“(6) (A) The grounds for the appointment 
of a conservator or receiver for an association 
shall be one or more of the following: (i) 
insolvency in that the assets of the associa- 
tion are less than its obligations to its credi- 
tors and others, including its members; (i1) 
substantial dissipation of assets or 
due to any violation or violations of law, 
rules, or regulations, or to any unsafe or un- 
sound practice or practices; (iii) an unsafe 
or unsound condition to transact business; 
(iv) willful violation of a cease-and-desist 
order which has become final; (v) conceal- 
ment of books, papers, records, or assets of 
the association or refusal to submit books, 
papers, records, or affairs of the association 
for inspection to any examiner or to any 
lawful agent of the Board. The Board shall 
have exclusive power and jurisdiction to ap- 
point a conservator or receiver, If, in the 
opinion of the Board, a ground for the 
appointment of a conservator or receiver as 
herein provided exists, the Board is author- 
ized to appoint ex parte and without notice 
a conservator or receiver for the association. 
In the event of such appointment, the asso- 
ciation may, within thirty days thereafter, 
bring an action in the United States district 
court for the judicial district in which the 
home office of such association is located, or 
in the United States District Court for the 
District of Columbia, for an order requiring 
the Board to remove such conservator or re- 
ceiver, and the court shall upon the merits 
dismiss such action or direct the Board to 
remove such conservator or receiver. Such 
proceedings shall be given precedence over 
other cases pending in such courts, and shall 
be in every way expedited. Upon the com- 
mencement of such an action, the court 
having jurisdiction of any other action or 
proceeding authorized under this subsection 
to which the association is a party shall stay 
such action or proceeding during the pend- 
ency of the action for removal of the con- 
servator or receiver. 

“(B) In addition to the foregoing pro- 
visions the Board may, without any require- 
ment of notice, hearing, or other action, 
appoint a conservator or receiver for an asso- 
ciation in the event that (1) the association, 
by resolution of its board of directors or of 
its members, consents to such appointment, 
or (11) the association is removed from mem- 
bership in any Federal home loan bank, or its 
status as an institution the accounts of 
which are insured by the Federal Savings and 
Loan Insurance Corporation is terminated. 

“(C) Except as otherwise provided in this 
subsection, no court may take any action for 
or toward the removal of any conservator or 
receiver, or, except at the instance of the 
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Board, restrain or affect the exercise of powers 
or functions of a conservator or receiver. 

“(D) A conservator shall have all the 
powers of the members, the directors, and the 
officers of the association and shall be au- 
thorized to operate the association in its own 
name or to conserve the assets in the manner 
and to the extent authorized by the Board. 
The Board shall appoint only the Federal 
Savings and Loan Insurance Corporation as 
receiver for an association, and said Corpora- 
tion shall have power to buy at its own sale 
as receiver, subject to approval by the Board. 
The Board may, without any requirement of 
notice, hearing, or other action, replace a 
conservator with another conservator or with 
a receiver, but any such replacement shall 
not affect any right which the association 
may have to obtain judicial review of the 
original appointment, except that any re- 
moval under this paragraph (6) shall be re- 
moval of the conservator or receiver in office 
at the time of such removal. 

“(7)(A) Any hearing provided for in this 
subsection (d) shall be held in the Federal 
judicial district or in the territory in which 
the home office of the association is located 
unless the party afforded the hearing con- 
sents to another place, and shall be con- 
ducted in accordance with the provisions of 
the Administrative Procedure Act; but such 
hearing shall be private, unless a public 
hearing is agreed to by the party afforded the 
hearing and by the Board. After such hear- 
ing, and within ninety days after the Board 
has notified the parties that the case has 
been submitted to it for final decision, the 
Board shall render its decision (which shall 
include findings of fact upon which its deci- 
sion is predicated) and shall issue and cause 
to be served upon each party to the pro- 
ceeding an order or orders consistent with 
the provisions of this subsection. Judicial 
review of any such order shall be exclusively 
as provided in this paragraph (7). Unless a 
petition for review is timely filed in a court 
of appeals of the United States, as herein- 
after provided in subparagraph (B) of this 
paragraph, and thereafter until the record in 
the proceeding has been filed as so provided, 
the Board may at any time, upon such notice 
and in such manner as it shall deem proper, 
modify, terminate, or set aside any such 
order. Upon such filing of the record, the 
Board may modify, terminate, or set aside 
any such order with permission of the court. 

“(B) Any party to the proceeding, or any 
person required by an order issued under this 
subsection to cease and desist from any of 
the violations or practices stated therein, may 
obtain a review of any order served pursuant 
to subparagraph (A) of this paragraph (other 
than an order issued with the consent of the 
association or the director or officer or other 
person concerned, or an order issued under 
paragraph (5)(A) of this subsection), by 
filing in the court of appeals of the United 
States for the circuit in which the home 
office of the association is located, or in the 
United States Court of Appeals for the Dis- 
trict of Columbia Circuit, within thirty days 
after the date of service of such order, a 
written petition praying that the order of 
the Board be modified, terminated, or set 
aside. A copy of such petition shall be forth- 
with transmitted by the clerk of the court 
to the Board, and thereupon the Board shall 
file in the court the record in the proceeding, 
as provided in section 2112 of title 28 of the 
United States Code. Upon the filing of such 
petition, such court shall have jurisdiction, 
which upon the filing of the record shall 
except as provided in the last sentence of 
said subparagraph (A) be exclusive, to affirm, 
modify, terminate, or set aside, in whole or 
in part, the order of the Board. Review of 
such proceedings shall be had as provided in 
the Administrative Procedure Act. The 
judgment and decree of the court shall be 
final, except that the same shall be subject 
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to review by the Supreme Court upon 
certiorari as provided in section 1254 of title 
28 of the United States Code. 

“(C) The commencement of proceedings 
for judicial review under subparagraph (B) 
of this paragraph shall not, unless specifi- 
cally ordered by the court, operate as a stay 
of any order issued by the Board. 

“(8) The Board may in its discretion apply 
to the United States district court, or the 
United States court of any territory, within 
the jurisdiction of which the home office of 
the association is located, for the enforce- 
ment of any effective and outstanding notice 
or order issued by the Board under this sub- 
section (d), and such courts shall have juris- 
diction and power to order and require com- 
Pliance therewith; but except as otherwise 
provided in this subsection no court shall 
have jurisdiction to affect by injunction or 
otherwise the issuance or enforcement of any 
notice or order under this subsection, or to 
review, modify, suspend, terminate, or set 
aside any such notice or order. Any court 
having jurisdiction of any proceeding in- 
stituted under this subsection by an associa- 
tion or a director or officer thereof, may allow 
to any such party such reasonable expense 
and attorneys’ fees as it deems just and 
proper; and such expenses and fees shall be 
paid by the association or from its assets. 

“(9) In the course of or in connection 
with any proceeding under this subsection, 
the Board or any member thereof or a desig- 
nated representative of the Board, includ- 
ing any person designated to conduct any 
hearing under this subsection, shall have 
power to administer oaths and affirmations, 
to take or cause to be taken depositions, and 
to issue, revoke, quash, or modify subpenas 
and subpenas duces tecum; and the Board 
is empowered to make rules and regulations 
with respect to any such proceedings. The 
attendance of witnesses and the production 
of documents provided for in this paragraph 
may be required from any place in any State 
or in any territory at any designated place 
where such proceeding is being conducted. 
Any party to proceedings under this subsec- 
tion may apply to the United States District 
Court for the District of Columbia, or the 
United States district court for the judicial 
district or the United States court in any 
territory in which such proceeding is being 
conducted or where the witness resides or 
carries on business, for enforcement of any 
subpena or subpena duces tecum issued pur- 
suant to this paragraph, and such courts 
Shall have jurisdiction and power to order 
and require compliance therewith. Wit- 
nesses subpenaed under this paragraph 
shall be paid the same fees and mileage that 
are paid witnesses in the district courts of 
the United States. All expenses of the Board 
or of the Federal Savings and Loan Insurance 
Corporation in connection with this subsec- 
tion shall be considered as nonadministrative 
expenses. 

“(10) Any service required or authorized 
to be made by the Board under this subsec- 
tion may be made by registered mail, or in 
such other manner reasonably calculated 
to give actual notice as the Board may by 
regulation or otherwise provide. 

“(11) The Board shall have power to make 
rules and regulations for the reorganiza- 
tion, consolidation, liquidation, and disso- 
lution of associations, for the merger of 
associations with other institutions the 
accounts of which are insured by the Fed- 
eral Savings and Loan Insurance Corpora- 
tion, for associations in conservatorship and 
receivership, and for the conduct of con- 
servatorships and receiverships; and the 
Board may, by regulation or otherwise, pro- 
vide for the exercise of functions by mem- 
bers, directors, or officers of an association 
during conservatorship and receivership. 

(12) (A) Any director or officer, or former 

or officer, of an association, or any 
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other person, against whom there is out- 
standing and effective any notice or order 
(which is an order which has become final) 
served upon such director, officer, or other 
person under paragraph (4)(C), (4)(D), or 
(5) (A) of this subsection, and who (1) par- 
ticipates in any manner in the conduct of 
the affairs of such association, or directly 
or indirectly solicits or procures, or trans- 
fers or attempts to transfer, or votes or 
attempts to vote any proxies, consents, or 
authorizations in respect of any voting 
rights in such association, or (ii) without 
the prior written approval of the Board, 
votes for a director or serves or acts as a 
director, officer, or employee of any institu- 
tion the accounts of which are insured by 
the Federal Savings and Loan Insurance 
Corporation, shall upon conviction be fined 
not more than $5,000 or imprisoned for not 
more than one year, or both. 

“(B) Except with the prior written con- 
sent of the Board, no person shall serve as 
a director, officer, or employee of an assoclu- 
tion who has been convicted, or who is 
hereafter convicted, of a criminal onense 
involving dishonesty or a breach of trust. 
For each willful violation of this prohibi- 
tion, the association involved shall be sub- 
ject to a penalty of not more than $109 for 
each day this prohibition is violated, which 
the Board may recover by suit or otherwise 
for its own use. 

“(C) Whenever a conservator or receiver 
appointed by the Board demands possession 
of the property, business, and assets of any 
association, or of any part thereof, the refusal 
by any director, officer, employee, or agent of 
such association to comply with the demand 
shall be punishable by a fine of not more 
than $5,000 or imprisonment for not more 
than one year, or both. 

(18) (A) As used in this subsection— 

“(1) The terms ‘cease-and-desist order 
which has become final’ and ‘order which 
has become final’ mean a cease-and-desist 
order, or an order, issued by the Board with 
the consent of the association or the direc- 
tor or officer or other person concerned, or 
with respect to which no petition for re- 
view of the action of the Board has been 
filed and perfected in a court of appeals as 
specified in paragraph (7) (B) of this subsec- 
tion, or with respect to which the action 
of the court in which said petition is so 
filed is not subject to further review by the 
Supreme Court of the United States in 
proceedings provided for in said paragraph, 
or an order issued under paragraph (5) (A 
of this subsection. emo Sw) 

“(2) The term ‘territory’ includes the 
Commonwealth of Puerto Rico, and any pos- 
session of the United States or any place 
subject to the jurisdiction of the United 
States. 

“(B) As used in paragraph (4) of this 
subsection, the term ‘violation’ includes 
without limitation any action (alone or with 
another or others) for or toward causing, 
bringing about, participating in, counseling, 
or aiding or abetting a violation. 

(14) As used in this subsection, the terms 
‘Federal savings and loan association’ and 
‘association’ shall include any institution 
with respect to which the Federal Home 
Loan Bank Board now or hereafter has any 
statutory power of examination or supervi- 
sion under any Act or joint resolution of 
Congress other than this Act, the Federal 
Home Loan Bank Act, and the National Hous- 
ing Act. For the purposes of this paragraph 
(14), references in this subsection to di- 
rectors, officers, employees, and agents, or to 
former directors or officers, of associations 
shall be deemed to be references respectively 
to directors, officers, employees, and agents, 
or to former directors or officers, of such in- 
stitutions. references therein to savings ac- 
count holders and to members oï associations 
shal. de deemed to be references to holders 
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of withdrawable accounts in such institu- 
tions, and references therein to boards of 
directors of associations shall be deemed to 
be references to boards of directors or other 
governing boards of such institutions. Said 
Board shall have power by regulation to de- 
fine, for the purposes of this paragraph (14), 
terms used or referred to in the sentence next 

g and other terms used in this sub- 
section. 

“(15) The provisions of this subsection, as 
amended by the amendment by which this 
sentence is added, shall not be applicable to 
or with respect to any proceeding for the ap- 
pointment of a conservator or receiver pend- 
ing immediately prior to the effective date of 
said amendment or any conservator or re- 
ceiver appointed as a result of such proceed- 
ing, or to or with respect to any supervisory 
representative in charge, conservator, or re- 
ceiver in office immediately prior to said date, 
or any successor of any of the same, or to the 
appointment of any such successor, and the 
provisions of this subsection as in effect im- 
mediately prior to said date shall be and 
remain applicable to all of the foregoing.” 

Sec. 102. Section 407 of the National Hous- 
ing Act (12 U.S.C, 1730) is hereby amended 
to read as follows: 

“Sec. 407. TERMINATION OF INSURANCE AND 
ENFORCEMENT PROVISIONS.— 

“(a) VOLUNTARY TERMINATION OF INSUR- 
AncE.—Any insured institution other than a 
Federal savings and loan association may 
terminate its status as an insured institution 
by written notice to the Corporation specify- 
ing a date for such termination. 

“(b) INVOLUNTARY TERMINATION OF INSUR- 
ANCE; NOTICE AND HEARING.—(1) Whenever, 
in the opinion of the Corporation, any in- 
sured institution has violated its duty as 
such or is engaging or has engaged in an un- 
safe or unsound practice in conducting the 
business of such institution, or is in an un- 
safe or unsound condition to continue op- 
erations as an insured institution, or is violat- 
ing or has violated an applicable law, rule, 
regulation, or order, or any condition im- 
posed in writing by the Corporation or any 
written agreement entered into with the Cor- 
poration, including any agreement entered 
into under section 403 of this title, the Cor- 
poration shall serve upon the institution a 
statement with respect to such violations or 
practices or conditions for the purpose of 
securing the correction thereof, and shall 
send a copy of such statement to the appro- 
priate State supervisory authority. 

“(2) Unless such correction shall be made 
within one hundred and twenty days after 
service of such statement, or such shorter 
period of not less than twenty days after 
such service as (A) the Corporation shall re- 
quire in any case where the Corporation de- 
termines that its insurance risk with respect 
to such institution could be unduly jeopard- 
ized by further delay in the correction of 
such violations or practices or conditions, or 
(B) the appropriate State supervisory au- 
thority shall require, or unless within such 
time the Corporation shall have received ac- 
ceptable assurances that such correction will 
be made within a time and in a manner satis- 
factory to the Corporation, or in the event 
such assurances are submitted to and ac- 
cepted by the Corporation but are not car- 
ried out in accordance with their terms, the 
Corporation may, if it shall determine to 
proceed further, issue and serve upon the 
institution written notice of intention to 
terminate the status of the institution as an 
insured institution. 

“(3) Such notice shall contain a statement 
of the facts constituting the alleged violation 
or violations or the unsafe or unsound prac- 
tice or practices or condition, and shall fix 
a time and place for a hearing thereon. Such 
hearing shall be fixed for a date not earlier 
than thirty days after service of such notice. 
Uniess the institution shall appear at the 
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hearing by a duly authorized representative, 
it shall be deemed to have consented to the 
termination of its status as an insured insti- 
tution. In the event of such consent, or if 
upon the record made at any such hearing 
the Corporation shall find that any violation 
or unsafe or unsound practice or condition 
Specified in such notice has been established 
and has not been corrected within the time 
above prescribed in which to make correc- 
tion, the Corporation may issue and serve 
upon the institution an order terminating 
the status of the institution as an insured 
institution; but any such order shall not be- 
come effective until ít is an order which has 
become final (except in the case of an order 
of terminaton issued upon consent, which 
shall become effective at the time specified 
therein). 

“(c) DATE OF TERMINATION OF INSURED 
STATUS.—The effective date of the termina- 
tion of an institution’s status as an insured 
institution under the foregoing provisions of 
this section shall be the date specified for 
such termination in the notice by the insti- 
tution to the Corporation as provided in sub- 
section (a) of this section, or the date upon 
which an order of termination issued under 
subsection (b) (3) of this section becomes ef- 
fective. The Corporation may from time to 
time postpone the effective date of the termi- 
nation of an institution's status as an in- 
sured institution at any time before such 
termination has become effective, but in the 
ease of termination by notice given by the 
institution such effective date shall be post- 
poned only with the written consent of the 
institution. 

d) CONTINUATION OF INSURANCE; EXAM- 
INATION; NOTICE TO MEMBERS; AND PAYMENT 
OF PREMIUMS.—In the event of the termina- 
tion of an institution’s status as an insured 
institution, insurance of its accounts to the 
extent that they were insured on the effective 
date of such termination as hereinabove pro- 
vided in subsection (c), less any amounts 
thereafter withdrawn, repurchased, or re- 
deemed, shall continue for a period of two 
years, but no investments or deposits made 
after such date shall be insured. The Cor- 
poration shall have the right to examine such 
institution from time to time during the two- 
year period aforesaid. Such insured insti- 
tution shall be obligated to pay, within thirty 
days after the effective date of such termi- 
nation, as a final insurance premium, a sum 
equivalent to twice the last annual insurance 
premium payable by it. In the event of the 
termination of insurance of accounts as 
herein provided the institution which was 
the insured institution shall give prompt and 
reasonable notice to all of its insured mem- 
bers that it has ceased to be an insured 
institution and it may include in such notice 
the fact that insured accounts, to the extent 
not withdrawn, repurchased or redeemed, 
remain insured for two years from the date 
of such termination, but it shall not further 
represent itself in any manner as an insured 
institution. In the event of failure to give 
the notice to insured members as herein pro- 
vided the Corporation is authorized to give 
reasonable notice. 

“(@) CEASE-AND-DESIST PROCEEDINGS.—(1) 
If, in the opinion of the Corporation, any 
insured institution or any institution any 
of the accounts of which are insured is en- 
gaging or has engaged, or the Corporation 
has reasonable cause to believe that the insti- 
tution is about to engage, in an unsafe or 
unsound practice in conducting the business 
of such institution, or is violating or has 
violated, or the Corporation has reasonable 
cause to believe that the institution is about 
to violate, a law, rule, or regulation, or any 
condition imposed in writing by the Corpora- 
tion or written agreement entered into with 
the Corporation, including any agreement 
entered into under section 403 of this title, 
the Corporation may issue and serve upon 
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the institution a notice of charges in respect 
thereof. The notice shall contain a state- 
ment of the facts constituting the alleged 
violation or violations or the unsafe or un- 
sound practice or practices, and shall fix a 
time and place at which a hearing will be 
held to determine whether an order to cease 
and desist therefrom should issue against the 
institution. Such hearing shall be fixed for 
a date not earlier than thirty days nor later 
than sixty days after service of such notice 
unless an earlier or a later date is set by the 
Corporation at the request of the institution. 
Unless the institution shall appear at the 
hearing by a duly authorized representative, 
it shall be deemed to have consented to the 
issuance of the cease-and-desist order. In 
the event of such consent, or if upon the 
record made at any such hearing the Cor- 
poration shall find that any violation or un- 
safe or unsound practice specified in the 
notice of charges has been established, the 
Corporation may issue and serve upon the 
institution on order to cease and desist from 
any such violation or practice. Such order 
may, by provisions which may be mandatory 
or otherwise, require the institution and its 
directors, officers, employees, and agents to 
cease and desist from the same, and, fur- 
ther, to take affirmative action to correct the 
conditions resulting from any such violation 
or practice. 

“(2) A cease-and-desist order shall be- 
come effective at the expiration of thirty 
days after service of such order upon the in- 
stitution concerned (except in the case of 
a cease-and-desist order issued upon con- 
sent, which shall become effective at the 
time specified therein), and shall remain 
effective and enforceable except to such ex- 
tent as it is stayed, modified, terminated, or 
set aside by action of the Corporation or a 
reviewing court. 

“(f) TEMPORARY  CEASE-AND-DESIST OR- 
DERS—(1) Whenever the Corporation shall 
determine that the violation or threatened 
violation or the unsafe or unsound practice 
or practices, specified in the notice of 
charges served upon the institution pur- 
suant to subsection (e)(1) of this section, 
or the continuation thereof, is likely to cause 
insolvency or substantial dissipation of as- 
sets or earnings of the institution, or is like- 
ly to otherwise seriously prejudice the inter- 
est of its insured members or of the Corpora- 
tion, the Corporation may issue a temporary 
order requiring the institution to cease and 
desist from any such violation or practice. 
Such order shall become effective upon sery- 
ice upon the institution and, unless set 
aside, limited, or suspended by a court in 
proceedings authorized by paragraph (2) of 
this subsection, shall remain effective and 
enforceable pending the completion of the 
administrative proceedings pursuant to such 
notice and until such time as the Corpora- 
tion shall dismiss the charges specified in 
such notice or, if a cease-and-desist order is 
issued against the institution, until the ef- 
fective date of any such order. 

“(2) Within ten days after the institution 
concerned has been served with a temporary 
cease-and-desist order, the institution may 
apply to the United States district court for 
the judicial district in which the principal 
Office of the institution is located, or the 
United States District Court for the District 
of Columbia, for an injunction setting aside, 
limiting, or suspending the enforcement, op- 
eration, or effectiveness of such order pend- 
ing the completion of the administrative 
proceedings pursuant to the notice of 
charges served upon the institution under 
subsection (e)(1) of this section, and such 
court shall have jurisdiction to issue such 
injunction. > 

“(3) In the case of violation or threat- 
ened violation of, or failure to obey, a tem- 
porary cease-and-desist order, the Corpora- 
tion may apply to the United States district 
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court, or the United States court of any 
territory, within the jurisdiction of which 
the principal office of the institution is lo- 
cated, for an injunction to enforce such or- 
der, and, if the court shall determine that 
there has been such violation or threatened 
violation or failure to obey, it shall be the 
duty of the court to issue such injunction. 

“(g) SUSPENSION OR REMOVAL OF DIRECTOR 
OR OFFIcER.—(1) Whenever, in the opinion of 
the Corporation, any director or officer of an 
insured institution has committed any viola- 
tion of law, rule, or regulation, or of a cease- 
and-desist order which has become final, or 
has engaged or participated in any unsafe or 
unsound practice in connection with the in- 
stitution, or has committed or engaged in any 
act, omission, or practice which constitutes a 
breach of his fiduciary duty as such director 
or officer, and the Corporation determines 
that the institution has suffered or will prob- 
ably suffer substantial financial loss or other 
damage or that the interests of its insured 
members could be seriously prejudiced by 
reason of such violation or practice or breach 
of fiduciary duty, and that such violation or 
practice or breach of fiduciary duty is one 
involving personal dishonesty on the part of 
such director or officer, the Corporation may 
serve upon such director or officer a written 
notice of its intention to remove him from 
office. 

“(2) Whenever, in the opinion of the Cor- 
poration, any director or officer of an insured 
institution, by conduct or practice with re- 
spect to another insured institution or other 
business institution which resulted in sub- 
stantial financial loss or other damage, has 
evidenced his personal dishonesty and unfit- 
ness to continue as a director or officer, and, 
whenever, in the opinion of the Corporation, 
any other person participating in the con- 
duct of the affairs of an insured institution, 
by conduct or practice with respect to such 
institution or other insured institution or 
other business institution which resulted in 
substantial financial loss or other damage, 
has evidenced his personal dishonesty and 
unfitness to participate in the conduct of the 
affairs of such insured institution, the Cor- 
poration may serve upon such director, officer, 
or other person a written notice of its inten- 
tion to remove him from office and/or to 
prohibit his further participation in any 
manner in the conduct of the affairs of such 
institution. ! 

8) In respect to any director or officer of 
an insured institution or any other person 
referred to in paragraph (1) or (2) of this 
subsection, the Corporation may, if it deems 
it necessary for the protection of the institu- 
tion or the interests of its insured members 
or of the Corporation, by written notice to 
such effect served upon such director, officer, 
or other person, suspend him from office and/ 
or prohibit him from further participation in 
any manner in the conduct of the affairs of 
the institution. Such suspension and/or pro- 
hibition shall become effective upon service 
of such notice and, unless stayed by a court 
in proceedings authorized by paragraph (5) 
of this subsection, shall remain in effect 
pending the completion of the administrative 
proceedings pursuant to the notice served 
under paragraph (1) or (2) of this subsection 
and until such time as the Corporation shall 
dismiss the charges specified in such notice, 
or, if an order of removal and/or prohibition 
is issued against the director or officer or 
other person, until the effective date of any 
such order. Copies of any such notice shall 
also be served upon the institution of which 
he is a director or officer or in the conduct of 
whose affairs he has participated. 

“(4) A notice of intention to remove a 
director, officer, or other person from office 
and/or to prohibit his participation in the 
conduct of the affairs of an insured institu- 
tion, shall contain a statement of the facts 
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constituting grounds therefor, and shall fix 
a time and place at which a hearing will be 
held thereon, Such hearing shall be fixed 
for a date not earlier than thirty days nor 
later than sixty days after the date of serv- 
ice of such notice, unless an earlier or a 
later date is set by the Corporation at the 
request of (A) such director, officer, or other 
person and for good cause shown, or (B) 
the Attorney General of the United States. 
Unless such director, officer, or other person 
shall appear at the hearing in person or by 
a duly authorized representative, he shall 
be deemed to have consented to the issuance 
of an order of such removal and/or prohibi- 
tion. In the event of such consent, or if 
upon the record made at any such hearing 
the Corporation shall find that any of the 
grounds specified in such notice has been 
established, the Corporation many issue 
such orders of suspension or removal from 
office, and/or prohibition from participa- 
tion in the conduct of the affairs of the in- 
stitution, as it may deem appropriate. Any 
such order shall become effective at the ex- 
piration of thirty days after service upon 
such institution and the director, officer, or 
other person concerned (except in the case 
of an order issued upon consent, which shall 
become effective at the time specified there- 
in). Such order shall remain effective and 
enforceable except to such extent as it is 
stayed, modified, terminated, or set aside 
by action of the Corporation or a reviewing 
court. 

“(5) Within ten days after any director, 
Officer, or other person has been suspended 
from office and/or prohibited from partici- 
pation in the conduct of the affairs of an 
insured institution under paragraph (3) of 
this subsection, such director, officer, or 
other person may apply to the United States 
district court for the judicial district in 
which the principal office of the institution 
is located, or the United States District 
Court for the District of Columbia, for a 
stay of such suspension and/or prohibition 
pending the completion of the administra- 
tive proceedings pursuant to the notice 
served upon such director, officer, or other 
person under paragraph (1) or (2) of this 
subsection, and such court shall have juris- 
diction to stay such suspension and/or pro- 
hibition. 

“(h) SUSPENSION OF DIRECTOR OR OFFICER 
CHARGED WITH FELONY.—Whenever any di- 
rector or officer of an insured institution, or 
other person participating in the conduct of 
the affairs of such institution, is charged in 
any information, indictment, or complaint 
authorized by a United States Attorney, with 
the commission of or participation in a 
felony involving dishonesty or breach of 
trust, the Corporation may, by written notice 
served upon such director, officer, or other 
person, suspend him from office and/or pro- 
hibit him from further participation in any 
manner in the conduct of the affairs of the 
institution. A copy of such notice shall also 
be served upon the institution. Such sus- 
pension and/or prohibition shall remain in 
effect until such information, indictment, or 
complaint is finally disposed of or until 
terminated by the Corporation. In the event 
that a judgment of conviction with respect 
to such offense is entered against such direc- 
tor, officer, or other person, and at such 
time as such judgment is not subject to 
further appellate review, the Corporation 
may issue and serve upon such director, offi- 
cer, or other person an order removing him 
from office and/or prohibiting him from fur- 
ther participation in any manner in the con- 
duct of the affairs of the institution except 
with the consent of the Corporation. A copy 
of such order shall also be served upon such 
institution, whereupon such director or offi- 
cer shall cease to be a director or officer of 
such institution. A finding of not guilty or 
other disposition of the charge shall not pre- 
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clude the Corporation from thereafter insti- 
tuting proceedings to remove such director, 
Officer, or other person from office and/or to 
prohibit further participation in institution 
affairs, pursuant to paragraph (1) or (2) of 
subsection (g) of this section. 

“(1) TERMINATION OF FEDERAL HOME LOAN 
BANK, MEMBERSHIP,—Termination under this 
section or otherwise of the status of an in- 
stitution as an insured institution shall auto- 
matically constitute a removal under subsec- 
tion (i) of section 6 of the Federal Home 
Loan Bank Act of the institution from Fed- 
eral home loan bank membership, if at the 
time of such termination such institution is 
a member of a Federal home loan bank; and 
removal of an institution from Federal home 
loan bank membership under subsection (i) 
of section 6 of the Federal Home Loan Bank 
Act or otherwise shall automatically consti- 
tute an order of termination under this sec- 
tion of the status of such institution as an 
insured institution, if such institution is at 
the time of such removal an insured insti- 
tution. 

„(J) HEARINGS AND JUDICIAL REVIEW.—(1) 
Any hearing provided for in this section shall 
be held in the Federal judicial district or 
in the territory in which the principal office 
of the institution is located unless the party 
afforded the hearing consents to another 
place, and shall be conducted in accordance 
with the provisions of the Administrative 
Procedure Act; but such hearing shall be 
private, unless a public hearing is agreed 
to by the party afforded the hearing and by 
the Corporation. After such hearing, and 
within ninety days after the Corporation has 
notified the parties that the case has been 
submitted to it for final decision, the Cor- 
poration shall render its decision (which 
shall include findings of fact upon which its 
decision is predicated) and shall issue and 
cause to be served upon each party to the 
proceeding an order or orders consistent with 
the provisions of this section. Judicial re- 
view of any such order shall be exclusively 
as provided in this subsection. Unless a peti- 
tion for review is timely filed in a court of 
appeals of the United States, as hereinafter 
provided in paragraph (2) of this subsection, 
and thereafter until the record in the pro- 
ceeding has been filed as so provided, the 
Corporation may at any time, upon such 
notice and in such manner as it shall deem 
proper, modify, terminate, or set aside any 
such order. Upon such filing of the record, 
the Corporation may modify, terminate, or 
set aside any such order with permission of 
the court. 

(2) Any party to the proceeding, or any 
person required by an order issued under this 
section to cease and desist from any of the 
violations or practices stated therein, may 
obtain a review of any order served pursuant 
to paragraph (1) of this subsection (other 
than an order issued with the consent of the 
institution or the director or officer or other 
person concerned, or an order issued under 
subsection (h) of this section), by filing 
in the court of appeals of the United States 
for the circuit in which the principal office 
of the institution is located, or in the United 
States Court of Appeals for the District of 
Columbia Circuit, within thirty days after 
the date of service of such order, a written 
petition praying that the order of the Cor- 
poration be modified, terminated, or set 
aside. A copy of such petition shall be 
forthwith transmitted by the clerk of the 
court to the Corporation, and thereupon the 
Corporation shall file in the court the record 
in the proceeding, as provided in section 
2112 of title 28 of the United States Code. 
Upon the filing of such petition, such court 
shall have jurisdiction, which upon the filing 
of the record shall, except as provided in the 
last sentence of said paragraph (1), be exclu- 
sive, to affirm, modify, terminate, or set aside, 
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in whole or in part, the order of the Corpo- 
ration. Review of such proceedings shall be 
had as provided in the Administrative Pro- 
cedure Act. The judgment and decree of 
the court shall be final, except that the same 
shall be subject to review by the Supreme 
Court upon certiorari as provided in section 
1254 of title 28 of the United States Code. 

“(3) The commencement of proceedings 
for judicial review under paragraph (2) of 
this subsection shall not, unless specifically 
ordered by the court, operate as a stay of 
any order issued by the Corporation. 

“(k) JURISDICTION AND ENFORCEMENT.— 
(1) Notwithstanding any other provision of 
law, (A) the Corporation shall be deemed 
to be an agency of the United States with- 
in the meaning of section 451 of title 28 of 
the. United States Code; (B) any civil 
action, suit, or proceeding to which the 
Corporation shall be a party shall be deemed 
to arise under the laws of the United States, 
and the United States district courts shall 
have original jurisdiction thereof, without 
regard to the amount in controversy; and 
(C) the Corporation may, without bond or 
security, remove any such action, suit, or 
proceeding from a State court to the United 
States district court for the district and 
division embracing the place where the same 
is pending by following any procedure for 
removal now or hereafter in effect: Provided, 
That any action, suit, or proceeding to which 
the Corporation is a party in its capacity as 
conservator, receiver, or other 1 custodian 
of an insured State-chartered institution 
and which involves only the rights or ob- 
ligations of investors, creditors, stockholders, 
and such institution under State law shall 
not be deemed to arise under the laws of the 
United States. No attachment or execution 
shall be issued against the Corporation or its 
property before final judgment in any action, 
suit, or proceeding in any court of any State 
of the United States or any territory, or any 
other court. 

“(2) The Corporation may, in its discre- 
tion, apply to the United States district 
court, or the United States court of any ter- 
ritory, within the jurisdiction of which the 
principal office of the institution is located, 
for the enforcement of any effective and 
outstanding notice or order issued by the 
Corporation under this section, and such 
courts shall have jurisdiction and power to 
order and require compliance therewith; but 
except as otherwise provided in this section 
no court shall have jurisdiction to affect by 
injunction or otherwise the issuance or en- 
forcement of any notice or order under this 
section, or to review, modify, suspend, termi- 
nate, or set aside any such notice or order. 

“(1) REPORTING REQUIREMENTS.—(1) When- 
ever a change occurs in the outstanding 
voting stock of any insured institution 
which will result in control or a change in 
the control of such institution, the presi- 
dent or other chief executive officer, of such 
institution shall promptly report such facts 
to the Corporation upon obtaining knowl- 
edge of such change. As used in this sub- 
section, the term ‘control’ means the power 
to directly or indirectly direct or cause the 
direction of the management or policies of 
the insured institution. If there is any 
doubt as to whether a change in ownership 
or other change in the outstanding voting 
stock of any insured institution is sufficient 
to result in control or a change in the con- 
trol thereof, such doubt shall be resolved in 
favor of reporting the facts to the Corpora- 
tion. 

“(2) Whenever an insured institution or 
an insured bank of the Federal Deposit In- 
surance Corporation makes a loan or loans 
secured (or to be secured) by 25 per centum 
or more of the voting stock of an insured in- 
stitution, the president or other chief execu- 
tive officer of the lending insured institution 
or insured bank shall promptly report such 
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fact to the Corporation upon obtaining 
knowledge of such loan or loans, except that 
no report need be made in those cases where 
the borrower has been the owner of record 
of the stock for a period of one year or more, 
or the stock is of a newly organized insured 
institution prior to its opening. 

(3) The reports required by paragraphs 
(1) and (2) of this subsection shall contain 
the following information to the extent that 
it is known by the person making the report: 
(A) the number of shares involved, (B) the 
names of the sellers (or transferors), (C) the 
names of the purchasers (or transferees), 
(D) the names of the beneficial owners if the 
shares are of record in another name or 
other names, (E) the purchase price, (F) the 
total number of shares owned by the sellers 
(or transferors), the purchasers (or trans- 
ferees) and the beneficial owners both im- 
mediately before and after the transaction, 
and in the case of a loan, (G) the name of 
the borrower, (H) the amount of the loan, 
and (I) the name of the institution issuing 
the stock securing the loan and the number 
of shares securing the loan. In addition to 
the foregoing, such reports shall contain 
such other information as may be available 
to inform the Corporation of the effect of 
the transaction upon control of the institu- 
tion whose stock is involved. The reports 
required by this subsection shall be in addi- 
tion to any reports that may be required 
pursuant to other provisions of law. 

“(4) Whenever such a change as is de- 
scribed in paragraph (1) of this subsection 
occurs, the insured institution involved shall 
report promptly to the Corporation any 
change or changes, or replacement or re- 
placements, of its chief executive officer or 
of any director occurring in the next twelve- 
month period, including in its report a state- 
ment of the past and current business and 
professional affiliation of the new chief 
executive officer or director. 

“(5) Without limitation by or on the 
foregoing provisions of this subsection, the 
Corporation may require insured institutions 
and individuals or other persons who have 
or have had any connection with the man- 
agement of any insured institution, as de- 
fined by the Corporation, to provide, in such 
manner and under such civil penalties 
(which shall be cumulative to any other 
remedies) as the Corporation may prescribe, 
such periodic or other reports and disclosures 
as the Corporation may determine to be 
necessary or appropriate for the protection 
of investors or the Corporation. 

“(6) As used in this subsection, the term 
‘stock’ means such stock or other equity 
securities or equity interests in an insured 
institution, or rights, interests, or powers 
with respect thereto, regardless of whether 
such institution is a stock company, a mu- 
tual institution, or otherwise, as the Corpo- 
ration may by regulation define for the pur- 
poses of this subsection. 

“(m) ANCILLARY PROVISIONS.—(1) In mak- 
ing examinations of insured institutions, 
examiners appointed by the Federal Home 
Loan Bank Board shall have power, on 
behalf of the corporation; to make such 
examinations of the affairs of all affiliates of 
such institutions as shall be necessary to 
disclose fully the relations between such 
institutions and their affiliates and the effect 
of such relations upon such institutions. 
The cost of examinations of such affiliates 
shall be assessed against and paid by the 
institution. For purposes of this subsec- 
tion, the term ‘affiliate’ shall have the same 
meaning as where used in section 2(b) of 
the Banking Act of 1933 (12 U.S.C. 221a (b)). 
except that the term ‘member bank’ in said 
section 2(b) shall be deemed to refer to an 
insured institution. 

“(2) In connection with examinations of 
insured institutions and affiliates thereof, 
the Corporation, or its designated represent- 
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atives, shall have power to administer oaths 
and affirmations and to examine and to take 
and preserve testimony under oath as to any 
matter in respect of the affairs or ownership 
of any such institution or affiliate thereof, 
and to issue subpenas and subpenas duces 
tecum, and, for the enforcement thereof, to 
apply to the United States district court for 
the judicial district or the United States 
court in any territory in which the principal 
office of the institution or affiliate thereof is 
located, or in which the witness resides or 
carries on business. Such courts shall have 
jurisdiction and power to order and require 
compliance with any such subpena. 

“(3) In the course of or in connection 
with any proceeding under this section, the 
Corporation or its designated representa- 
tives, including any person designated to 
conduct any hearing under this section 
shall have power to administer oaths and 
affirmations, to take or cause to be taken 
depositions, and to issue, revoke, quash, or 
modify subpenas and subpenas duces tecum; 
and the Corporation is empowered to make 
rules and regulations with respect to any 
such proceedings. The attendance of wit- 
nesses and the production of documents pro- 
vided for in this subsection may be required 
from any place in any State or in any terri- 
tory at any designated place where such 
proceeding is being conducted. Any party 
to proceedings under this section may ap- 
ply to the United States District Court for 
the District of Columbia, or the United 
States district court for the judicial district 
or the United States court in any territory 
in which such proceeding is being con- 
ducted, or where the witness resides or car- 
ries on business, for enforcement of any 
subpena or subpena duces tecum issued pur- 
suant to this subsection, and such courts 
shall have jurisdiction and power to order 
and require compliance therewith, Wit- 
nesses subpenaed under this subsection shall 
be paid the same fees and mileage that are 
paid witnesses in the district courts of the 
United States. All expenses of the Board 
or of the Federal Savings and Loan Insur- 
ance Corporation in connection with this 
section shall be considered as nonadminis- 
trative expenses. Any court having juris- 
diction of any proceeding instituted under 
this section by an insured institution, or a 
director or officer thereof, may allow to any 
such party such reasonable expenses and at- 
torneys’ fees as it deems just and proper; and 
such expenses and fees shall be paid by the 
institution or from its assets, 

„n) Service.—Any service required or au- 
thorized to be made by the Corporation 
under this section may be made by registered 
mail, or in such other manner reasonably 
calculated to give actual notice as the Cor- 
poration may by regulation or otherwise pro- 
vide. Copies of any notice or order served 
by the Corporation upon any State-chartered 
institution or any director or officer thereof 
or other person participating in the con- 
duct of its affairs, pursuant to the provisions 
of this section, shall also be sent to the ap- 
propriate State supervisory authority. 

% NOTICE ro STATE AvurTHoriries.—In 
connection with any proceeding under sub- 
section (e), (f) (1), or (g) of this section 
involving an` insured State-chartered in- 
stitution or any director or officer or other 
person participating in the conduct of its 
affairs, the Corporation shall provide the 
appropriate State supervisory authority with 
notice of the Corporation’s intent to in- 
stitute such a proceeding and the grounds 
therefor. Unless within such time as the 
Corporation deems appropriate in the light of 
the circumstances of the case (which time 
must be specified in the notice prescribed 
in the preceding sentence) satisfactory 
corrective action is effectuated by action of 
the State supervisory authority, the Corpo- 
ration may proceed as provided in this sec- 
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tion: Provided, however, That no institu- 
tion or other party who is the subject of any 
notice or order issued by the Corporation 
under this section shall have standing to 
raise the requirements of this subsection as 
ground for attacking the validity of any 
such notice or order, 

“(p) PRNATTISs.— (1) Any director or of- 
ficer, or former director or officer, of an in- 
sured institution or an institution any of 
the accounts which are insured, or any other 
person, against whom there is outstanding 
and effective any notice or order (which is 
an order which has become final) served upon 
such director, officer, or other person under 
subsection (g)(3), (g)(4), or (h) of this 
section, and who (A) participates in any 
manner in the conduct of the affairs of 
such institution, or directly or indirectly 
solicits or procures, or transfers or attempts 
to transfer, or votes or attempts to vote any 
proxies, consents, or authorizations in re- 
spect of any voting rights in such institution, 
or (B) without the prior written approval 
of the Corporation, votes for a director or 
serves or acts as a director, officer, or em- 
ployee of any insured institution, shall upon 
conviction be fined not more than $5,000 or 
imprisoned for not more than one year, or 
both. 

“(2) Except with the prior written consent 
of the Corporation, no person shall serve 
as a director, officer, or employee of an in- 
sured institution who has been convicted, 
or who is hereafter convicted, of a criminal 
offense involving dishonesty or a breach of 
trust. For each willful violation of this 
prohibition, the institution involved shall 
be subject to a penalty of not more than 
$100 for each day this prohibition is violated, 
which the Corporation may recover by suit 
or otherwise for its own use. 

“(q) Derrnirions.—(1) As used in this sec- 
tion— 

“(A) The terms ‘cease-and desist order 
which has become final’ and ‘order which 
has become final’ mean a cease-and-desist 
order, or an order, issued by the Corporation 
with the consent of the institution or the 
director or officer or other person conerned, or 
with respect to which no petition for review 
of action of the Corporation has been filed 
and perfected in a court of appeals as spe- 
cified in subsection (j) (2) of this section, or 
with respect to which the action of the court 
in which said petition is so filed is not subject 
to further review by the Superme Court of 
the United States in proceedings provided 
for in said subsection, or an order issued 
under subsection (h) of this section. 

“(B) The term ‘territory’ includes the 
Commonwealth of Puerto Rico, and any pos- 
session of the United States or any place 
subject to the jurisdiction of the United 
States. 

“(2) As used.in subsection (f) of this 
section, the term ‘insolvency’ means that the 
assets of an institution are less than its obli- 
gations to its creditors and others, including 
its members. 

“(3) As used in subsection (g) of this sec- 
tion, the term ‘violation’ includes without 
limitation any action (alone or with another 
or others) for or toward causing, bringing 
about, participating in, counseling, or aiding 
or abetting a violation.” 


TITLE II—PROVISION RELATING TO THE FEDERAL 
DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION, THE BOARD 
OF GOVERNORS OF THE FEDERAL RESERVE SYS- 
TEM, AND THE COMPTROLLER OF THE CUR- 
RENCY 


Sec. 201. Paragraph (6) of subsection (j) 
of section 7 of the Federal Deposit Insurance 
Act (12 U.S.C. 1817(j)(6)) is repealed and 
section 3 of the Federal Deposit Insurance 
Act (12 U.S.C. 1813) is amended by adding 
the following new subsection (q): 

“(q) The term ‘ap te Federal bank- 
ing agency’ shall mean (a) the Comptroller 
of the Currency in the case of a national 
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association or a District bank, (b) 
the Board of Governors of the Federal Re- 
serve System in the case of a State member 
insured bank (except a District bank), and 
(c) the Federal Deposit Insurance Corpora- 
tion in the case of a State nonmember in- 
sured bank (except a District bank)“ 

Src. 202. Section 8 of the Federal Deposit 
Insurance Act (12 U.S.C. 1818), is amended 
by redesignating subsections (b), (c), and 
(d) thereof as (0), (p), and (q) and by add- 
ing after subsection (a) thereof the follow- 
ing new subsections (b) through (n), inclu- 
sive: 

“(b)(1) If, in the opinion of the appro- 
priate Federal banking agency, any insured 
bank or bank which has insured deposits is 
engaging or has engaged, or the agency has 
reasonable cause to believe that the bank is 
about to engage, in an unsafe or unsound 
practice in conducting the business of such 
bank, or is violating or has violated, or the 
agency has reasonable cause to believe that 
the bank is about to violate, a law, rule, or 
regulation, or any condition imposed in 
writing by the agency or any written agree- 
ment entered into with the agency, the 
agency may issue and serve upon the bank a 
notice of charges in respect thereof. The no- 
tice shall contain a statement of the facts 
constituting the alleged violation or viola- 
tions or the unsafe or unsound practice or 
practices, and shall fix a time and place at 
which a hearing will be held to determine 
whether an order to cease and desist there- 
from should issue against the bank. Such 
hearing shall be fixed for a date not 
earlier than thirty days nor later than 
sixty days after service of such notice 
unless an earlier or a later date is set by 
the agency at the request of the bank. 
Unless the bank shall appear at the hear- 
ing by a duly authorized representative, it 
shall be deemed to have consented to the 
issuance of the cease-and-desist order. In 
the event of such consent, or if upon the 
record made at any such hearings, the agency 
shall find that any violation or unsafe or 
unsound practice specified in the notice of 
charges has been established, the agency may 
issue and serve upon the bank an order to 
cease and desist from any such violation or 
practice. Such order may, by provisions 
which may be mandatory or otherwise, re- 
quire the bank and its directors, officers, em- 
Ployees, and agents to cease and desist from 
the same, and, further, to take affirmative 
action to correct the conditions resulting 
from any such violation or practice. 

“(2) A cease-and-desist order shall become 
effective at the expiration of thirty days 
after the service of such order upon the bank 
concerned. (except in the case of a cease- 
and-desist order issued upon consent, which 
shall become effective at the time specified 
therein), and shall remain effective and en- 
forceable as provided therein, except to such 
extent as it is stayed, modified, terminated, 
or set aside by action of the agency or a 
reviewing court. 

“(c) (1) Whenever the appropriate Federal 
banking agency shall determine that the 
violation or threatened violation or the un- 
safe or unsound practice or practices, speci- 
fied in the notice of charges served upon the 
bank pursuant to paragraph (1) of subsec- 
tion (b) of this section, or the continuation 
thereof, is likely to cause insolvency or sub- 
stantial dissipation of assets or earnings of 
the bank, or is likely to otherwise seriously 
prejudice the interests of its depositors, the 
agency may issue a temporary order requir- 
ing the bank to cease and desist from any 
such violation or practice. Such order shall 
become effective upon service upon the bank 
and, unless set aside, limited, or suspended 
by a court in proceedings authorized by 
3 (2) of this subsection, shall re- 

main effective and enforceable pending the 
completion of the administrative proceed- 
ings pursuant to such notice and until such 
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time as the agency shall dismiss the charges 
specified in such notice, or if a cease-and- 
desist order is issued against the bank, until 
the effective date of any such order. 

“(2) Within ten days after the bank con- 
cerned has been served with a temporary 
cease-and-desist order, the bank may apply 
to the United States district court for the 
judicial district in which the home office of 
the bank is located, or the United States 
District Court for the District of Columbia, 
for an injunction setting aside, Umiting, or 
suspending the enforcement, operation, or 
effectiveness of such order pending the com- 
pletion of the administrative proceedings 
pursuant to the notice of charges served 
upon the bank under paragraph (1) of sub- 
section (b) of this section, and such court 
shall have jurisdiction to issue such injunc- 
tion, 

“(d) In the case of violation or threat- 
ened violation of, or failure to obey, a tempo- 
rary cease-and-desist order issued pursuant 
to paragraph (1) of subsection (c) of this 
section, the appropriate Federal banking 
agency may apply to the United States dis- 
trict court, or the United States court of any 
territory, within the jurisdiction of which 
the home office of the bank is located, for an 
injunction to enforce such order, and, if the 
court shall determine that there has been 
such violation or threatened violation or 
failure to obey, it shall be the duty of the 
court to issue such injunction. 

(e) (1) Whenever, in the opinion of the 
appropriate Federal banking agency, any di- 
rector or Officer of an insured State bank 
(other than a District bank) has committed 
any violation of law, rule, or regulation, or 
of a cease-and-desist order which has become 
final, or has engaged or participated in any 
unsafe or unsound practice in connection 
with the bank, or has committed or engaged 
in any act, omission, or practice which con- 
stitutes a breach of his fiduciary duty as 
Such director or officer, and the agency de- 
termines that the bank has suffered or will 
probably suffer substantial financial loss or 
other damage or that the interests of its de- 
positors could be seriously prejudiced by rea- 
son of such violation or practice or breach 
of fiduciary duty, and that such violation or 
practice or breach of fiduciary duty is one 
involving personal dishonesty on the part of 
such director or officer, the agency may serve 
upon such director or officer a written notice 
of its intention to remove him from office. 

2) ͤ Whenever, in the opinion of the 
Comptroller of the Currency, any director or 
officer of a national banking association or a 
District bank has committed any violation of 
law, rule, or regulation, or of a cease-and-de- 
sist order which has become final, or has en- 
gaged or participated in any unsafe or un- 
sound practice in connection with the bank, 
or has committed or engaged in any act, 
omission, or practice which constitutes a 
breach of his fiduciary duty as such director 
or officer, and the Comptroller determines 
that the bank has suffered or will probably 
suffer substantial financial loss or other dam- 
age or that the interests of its depositors 
could be seriously prejudiced by reason of 
such violation or practice or breach of fidu- 
ciary duty, and that such violation or prac- 
tice or breach of fiduciary duty is one involv- 
ing personal dishonesty on the part of such 
director or officer, the Comptroller of the 
Currency may certify the facts to the Board 
of Governors of the Federal Reserve System. 

“(3) Whenever, in the opinion of the ap- 
propriate Federal banking agency, any di- 
rector or officer of an insured State bank 
(other than a District bank), by conduct or 
practice with r to another insured 
bank or other business institution which re- 
sulted in substantial financial loss or other 
damage, has evidenced his personal dis- 
honesty and unfitmess to continue as a di- 
rector or officer and, whenever, in the opinion 
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of the appropriate Federal banking agency, 
any other person participating in the con- 
duct of the affairs of an insured State bank 
(other than a District bank), by conduct or 
practice with respect to such bank or other 
insured bank or other business institution 
which resulted in substantial financial loss 
or other damage, has evidenced his personal 
dishonesty and unfitness to participate in the 
conduct of the affairs of such insured bank, 
the agency may serve upon such director, 
Officer, or other person a written notice of its 
intention to remove him from office and/or 
to prohibit his further participation in any 
manner in the conduct of the affairs of the 
bank. 

“(4) Whenever, in the opinion of the 
Comptroller of the Currency, any director 
or Officer of a national banking association 
or a District bank, by conduct or practice 
with respect to another insured bank or 
other business institution which resulted 
in substantial financial loss or other damage, 
has evidenced his personal dishonesty and 
unfitness to continue as a director or officer 
and, whenever, in the opinion of the Comp- 
troller, any other person participating in the 
conduct of the affairs of a national banking 
association or a District bank, by conduct 
or practice with respect to such bank or 
other insured bank or other business institu- 
tion which resulted in susbtantial financial 
loss or other damage, has evidenced his per- 
sonal dishonesty and unfitness to participate 
in the conduct of the affairs of such bank, 
the Comptroller of the Currency may certify 
the facts to the Board of Governors of the 
Federal Reserve System. 

(5) In respect to any director or officer 
of an insured State bank (other than a Dis- 
trict bank) or any other person referred to 
in paragraph (1) or (3) of this subsection, 
the appropriate Federal banking agency may, 
if it deems it necessary for the protection 
of the bank or the interests of its depositors, 
by written notice to such effect served upon 
such director, officer, or other person, sus- 
pend him from office and/or prohibit him 
from further participation in any manner 
in the conduct of the affairs of the bank. 
Such suspension and/or prohibition shall 
become effective upon service of such notice 
and, unless stayed by a court in proceedings 
authorized by subsection (f) of this section, 
shall remain in effect pending the comple- 
tion of the administrative proceedings pur- 
suant to the notice served under paragraph 
(1) or (3) of this subsection and until such 
time as the agency shall dismiss the charges 
specified in such notice, or, if an order of 
removal and/or prohibition is issued against 
the director or officer or other person, until 
the effective date of any such order. Copies 
of any such notice shall also be served upon 
the bank of which he is a director or Officer 
or in the conduct of whose affairs he has 
participated. 

“(6) In respect to any director or officer of 
a national banking association or a District 
bank, or any other person referred to in para- 
graph (2) or (4) of this subsection, the 
Comptroller of the Currency may, if he 
deems it necessary for the protection of the 
bank or the interests of its depositors that 
such director or officer be suspended from 
office or prohibited from further participa- 
tion in any manner in the conduct of the 
affairs of the bank, certify the facts to the 
Board of Governors of the Federal Reserve 
System. 

“(7) In the case of a certification to the 
Board of Governors of the Federal Reserve 
System under paragraph (2) or (4) of this 
subsection, the Board may serve upon the 
director, officer, or other person involved, a 
written notice of its intention to remove him 
from office and/or to prohibit him from 
further participation in any manner in the 
conduct of the affairs of the bank. In the 
case of a certification to the Board of Goy- 
ernors of the Federal Reserve System under 
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paragraph (6) of this subsection, the Board 
may by written notice to such effect served 
upon such director, officer, or other person, 
suspend him from office and/or prohibit him 
from further participation in any manner in 
the conduct of the affairs of the bank. Such 
suspension and/or prohibition shall become 
effective upon service of such notice and, un- 
less stayed by & court in proceedings author- 
ized by subsection (f) of this section, shall 
remain in effect pending the completion of 
the administrative proceedings pursuant to 
the notice served under the first sentence 
of this paragraph and until such time as the 
Board shall dismiss the charges specified in 
such notice, or, if an order of removal and/or 
prohibition is issued against the director or 
Officer or other person, until the effective 
date of any such order. Copies of any such 
notice shall also be served upon the bank 
of which he is a director or officer or in the 
conduct of whose affairs he has participated. 
For the purposes of this paragraph and 
paragraph (8) of this subsection, the Comp- 
troller of the Currency shall be entitled in 
any case involving a national bank or a Dis- 
trict bank to sit as a member of the Board 
of Governors of the Federal Reserve System 
and to participate in its deliberations on any 
such case and to vote thereon in all respects 
as a member of such Board. 

“(8) A notice of intention to remove a 
director, officer, or other person from office 
and/or to prohibit his participation in the 
conduct of the affairs of an insured bank, 
shall contain a statement of the facts con- 
stituting grounds therefor, and shall fix a 
time and place at which a hearing will be 
held thereon. Such hearing shall be fixed 
for a date not earlier than thirty days nor 
later than sixty days after the date of sery- 
ice of such notice, unless an earlier or a later 
date is set by the agency at the request of 
(A) such director or officer or other person, 
and for good cause shown, or (B) the At- 
torney General of the United States. Unless 
such director, officer, or other person shall 
appear at the hearing in person or by a duly 
authorized representative, he shall be deemed 
to have consented to the issuance of an order 
of such removal and/or prohibition. In the 
event of such consent, or if upon the record 
made at any such hearing the agency shall 
find that any of the grounds specified in 
such notice has been established, the agency 
may issue such orders of suspension or re- 
moval from office, and/or prohibition from 
participation in the conduct of the affairs of 
the bank, as it may deem appropriate. Any 
such order shall become effective at the ex- 
piration of thirty days after service upon 
such bank and the director, officer, or other 
Person concerned (except in the case of an 
order issued upon consent, which shall be- 
come effective at the time specified therein). 
Such order shall remain effective and en- 
forceable except to such extent as it is stayed, 
modified, terminated, or set aside by action 
of the agency or a reviewing court. 

“(f) Within ten days after any director, 
officer, or other person has been suspended 
from office and/or prohibited from participa- 
tion in the conduct of the affairs of an in- 
sured bank under subsection (e)(5) or 
(e) (7) of this section, such director, officer, 
or other person may apply to the United 
States district court for the judicial district 
in which the home office of the bank is 
located, or the United States District Court 
for the District of Columbia, for a stay of 
such suspension and/or prohibition pending 
the completion of the administrative pro- 
ceedings pursuant to the notice served upon 
such director, officer, or other person under 
subsection (e)(1), (e) (3), or (e)(7) of 


this section, and such court shall have 


jurisdiction to stay such suspension and/or 
prohibition. 2 
“(g)(1) Whenever any director or officer 
of an insured bank, or other person parti- 
cipating in the conduct of the affairs of 
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such bank, is charged in any information, 
indictment, or complaint authorized by a 
United States attorney, with the commis- 
sion of or participation in a felony inyolving 
dishonesty or breach of trust, the ap- 
propriate Federal banking agency may, by 
written notice served upon such director, 
Officer, or other person suspend him from 
Office and/or prohibit him from further 
participation in any manner in the conduct 
of the affairs of the bank. A copy of such 
notice shall also be served upon the bank. 
Such suspension and/or prohibition shall 
remain in effect until such information, in- 
dictment, or complaint is finally disposed of 
or until terminated by the agency. In the 
event that a judgment of conviction with 
respect to such offense is entered against 
such director, officer, or other person and at 
such time as such judgment is not subject 
to further appellate review, the agency may 
issue and serve upon such director, officer, 
or other person an order removing him from 
office and/or prohibiting him from further 
participation in any manner in the conduct 
of the affairs of the bank except with the con- 
sent of the appropriate agency. A copy of 
such order shall also be served upon such 
bank, whereupon such director or officer 
shall cease to be a director or officer of such 
bank. A finding of not guilty or other 
disposition of the charge shall not preclude 
the agency from thereafter instituting pro- 
ceedings to remove such director, officer, or 
other person from office and/or to prohibit 
further participation in bank affairs, pursu- 
ant to paragraph (1), (2), (3), (4), or (7) 
of subsection (e) of this section. 

(2) If at any time, because of the suspen- 
sion of one or more directors pursuant to 
this section, there shall be on the board of 
directors of a national bank less than a 
quorum of directors not so suspended, all 
powers and functions vested in or exercisable 
by such board shall vest in and be exercisable 
by the director or directors on the board not 
so suspended, until such time as there shall 
be a quorum of the board of directors. In 
the event all of the directors of a national 
bank are suspended pursuant to this section, 
the Comptroller of the Currency shall appoint 
persons to serve temporarily as directors in 
their place and stead pending the termina- 
tion of such suspensions, or until such time 
as those who have been suspended, cease to 
be directors of the bank and their respective 
successors take office. 

“(h)(1) Any hearing provided for in this 
section shall be held in the Federal judicial 
district or in the territory in which the home 
office of the bank is located unless the party 
afforded the hearing consents to another 
place, and shall be conducted in accordance 
with the provisions of the Administrative 
Procedure Act; but such hearing shall be 
private, unless a public hearing is agreed to 
by the party afforded the hearing and by the 
appropriate Federal banking agency. After 
such hearing, and within ninety days after 
the appropriate Federal banking agency or 
Board of Governors of the Federal Reserve 
System has notified the parties that the 
case has been submitted to it for final deci- 
sion, it shall render its decision (which 
shall include findings of fact upon which 
its decision is predicated) and shall issue 
and serve upon each party to the proceeding 
an order or orders consistent with the pro- 
visions of this section. Judicial review of 
any such order shall be exclusively as pro- 
vided in this subsection (h). Unless a peti- 
tion for review is timely filed in a court 
of appeals of the United States, as herein- 
after provided in paragraph (2) of this sub- 
section, and thereafter until the record in 
the proceeding has been filed as so provided, 
the issuing agency may at any time, upon 
such notice and in such manner as it shall 
déem proper, modify, terminate, or set aside 
any such order. Upon such filing of the 
record, the agency may modify, terminate, or 
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set aside any such order with permission of 
the court. 

“(2) Any party to the proceeding, or any 
person required by an order issued under 
this section to cease and desist from any of 
the violations or practices stated therein, may 
obtain a review of any order served pursuant 
to paragraph (1) of this subsection (other 
than an order issued with the consent of the 
bank or the director or officer or other per- 
son concerned, or an order issued under para- 
graph (1) of subsection (g) of this section) 
by the filing in the court of appeals of the 
United States for the circuit in which the 
home office of the bank is located, or in the 
United States Court of Appeals for the Dis- 
trict of Columbia Circuit, within thirty days 
after the date of service of such order, a writ- 
ten petition praying that the order of the 
agency be modified, terminated, or set aside. 
A copy of such petition shall be forthwith 
transmitted by the clerk of the court to the 
agency, and thereupon the agency shall file in 
the court the record in the proceeding, as 
provided in section 2112 of title 28 of the 
United States Code. Upon the filing of 
such petition, such court shall have juris- 
diction, which upon the filing of the record 
shall except as provided in the last sentence 
of said paragraph (1) be exclusive, to affirm, 
modify, terminate, or set aside in whole or 
in part, the order of the agency. Review of 
such proceedings shall be had as provided in 
the Administrative Procedure Act. The judg- 
ment and decree of the court shall be final, 
except that the same shall be subject to re- 
view by the Supreme Court upon certiorari, 
as provided in section 1254 of title 28 of the 
United States Code. 

“(3) The commencement of proceedings 
for judicial review under paragraph (2) of 
this subsection shall not, unless specifically 
ordered by the court, operate as a stay of any 
order issued by the agency. 

„ The appropriate Federal banking 
agency may in its discretion apply to the 
United States district court, or the United 
States court of any territory, within the 
jurisdiction of which the home office of the 
bank is located, for the enforcement of any 
effective and outstanding notice or order 
issued under this section, and such courts 
shall have jurisdiction and power to order 
and require compliance therewith; but ex- 
cept as otherwise provided in this section no 
court shall have jurisdiction to affect by 
injunction or otherwise the issuance or en- 
forcement of any notice or order under this 
section, or to review, modify, suspend, ter- 
minate, or set aside any such notice or order. 

“(j) Any director or officer, or former direc- 
tor or officer of an insured bank, or any other 
person, against whom there is outstanding 
and effective any notice or order (which is an 
order which has become final) served upon 
such director, officer, or other person under 
subsections (e) (5), (e) (7), (e) (8), or (g) of 
this section, and who (i) participates in any 
manner in the conduct of the affairs of the 
bank involved, or directly or indirectly bolic- 
Its or procures, or transfers or attempts to 
transfer, or votes or attempts to vote, any 
proxies, consents, or authorizations in re- 
spect of any voting rights in such bank, or 
(1) without the prior written approval of 
the appropriate Federal banking agency, votes 
for a director, serves or acts as a director, 
officer, or employee of any bank, shall upon 
conviction be fined not more than $5,000 or 
„imprisoned for not more than one year, or 
both. 

“(k) As used in this section (1) the terms 
‘‘cease-and-desist order which has become 
final’ and ‘order which has become final’ 
mean a cease-and-desist order, or an order 
issued by the appropriate Federal banking 
agency with the consent of the bank or the 
director or officer or other person concerned, 
or with respect to which no petition for re- 
view of the action of the agency has been 
filed and perfected in a court of appeals as 
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specifled in paragraph (2) of subsection (h), 
or with respect to which the action of the 
court in which said petition is so filed is 
not subject to further review by the Supreme 
Court of the United States in proceedings 
provided for in said paragraph, or an order 
issued under paragraph (1) of subsection 
(g) of this section, and (2) the term ‘viola- 
tion’ includes without limitation any action 
(alone or with another or others) for or to- 
ward causing, bringing about, participating 
in, counseling, or aiding or abetting a viola- 
tion. 

“(1) Any service required or authorized 
to be made by the appropriate Federal bank- 
ing agency under this section may be made 
by registered mail, or in such other manner 
reasonably calculated to give actual notice 
as the agency may by regulation or otherwise 
provide. Copies of any notice or order served 
by the agency upon any State bank or any 
director or officer thereof or other person par- 
ticipating in the conduct of its affairs, pur- 
suant to the provisions of this section, shall 
also be sent to the appropriate State super- 
visory authority. 

“(m) In connection with any proceeding 
under subsection (b), (c)(1), or (e) of this 
section involving an insured State bank or 
any director or officer or other person partici- 
pating in the conduct of its affairs, the ap- 
propriate Federal banking agency shall pro- 
vide the appropriate State supervisory au- 
thority with notice of the agency’s intent to 
institute such a proceeding and the grounds 
therefor. Unless within such time as the 
Federal banking agency deems appropriate 
in the light of the circumstances of the case 
(which time must be specified in the notice 
prescribed in the preceding sentence) satis- 
factory corrective action is effectuated by 
action of the State supervisory authority, 
the agency may proceed as provided in this 
section: Provided, however, That no bank or 
other party who is the subject of any notice 
or order issued by the agency under this 
section shall have standing to raise the re- 
quirements of this subsection as ground for 
attacking the validity of any such notice or 
order. 

“(n) In the course of or in connection with 
any proceeding under this section, the agency 
conducting the proceeding, or any member 
or designated representative thereof, in- 
cluding any person designated to conduct 
any hearing under this section, shall have 
the power to administer oaths and affirma- 
tions, to take or cause to be taken depositions, 
and to issue, revoke, quash, or modify sub- 
penas and subpenas duces tecum; and such 
agency is empowered to make rules and reg- 
ulations with respect to any such proceedings. 
The attendance of witnesses and the produc- 
tion of documents provided for in this sub- 
section may be required from any place in 
any State or in any territory or other place 
subject to the jurisdiction of the United 
States at any designated place where such 
proceeding is being conducted. Any party 
to proceedings under this section may apply 
to the United States District Court for the 
District of Columbia, or the United, States 
district court for the judicial district or the 
United States court in any territory in which 
such proceeding is being conducted, or where 
the witness resides or carries on business, for 
enforcement of any subpena or subpena duces 
tecum issued pursuant to this subsection, 
and such courts shall have jurisdiction and 
power to order and require compliance there- 
with. Witnesses subpenaed under this sec- 
tion shall be paid the same fees and mileage 
that are paid witnesses in the district courts 
of the United States. Any court having juris- 
diction ot any proceeding instituted under 


this section by an insured bank or a director 


or officer thereof, may allow to any such party 
such reasonable expenses and attorneys’ fees 
as it deems just and proper; and such ex- 

and fees shall be paid by the bank or 


from its assets.” 
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Src. 203. Subsections (b) and (c) of sec- 
tion 10 of the Federal Deposit Insurance Act 
(12 U.S.C. 1820 (b), (c)) are amended to 
read as follows: 

“(b) The Board of Directors shall appoint 
examiners who shall have power, on behalf 
of the Corporation, to examine any insured 
State nonmember bank (except a District 
bank), any State nonmember bank making 
application to become an insured bank, and 
any close insured bank, whenever in the 
judgment of the Board of Directors an exam- 
ination of the bank is necessary. In addi- 
tion to the examinations provided for in the 
preceding sentence, such examiners shall 
have like power to make a special examina- 
tion of any State member bank and any na- 
tional bank or District bank, whenever in 
the judgment of the Board of Directors such 
special examination is necessary to determine 
the condition of any such bank for insurance 
purposes. In making examinations of in- 
sured banks, examiners appointed by the 
Corporation shall have power on behalf of 
the Corporation to make such examinations 
of the affairs of all affiliates of such banks as 
shall be necessary to disclose fully the rela- 
tions between such banks and their affiliates 
and the effect of such relations upon such 
banks. Each examiner shall have power to 
make a thorough examination of all of the 
affairs of the bank and its affiliates, and 
shall make a full and detailed report of the 
condition of the bank to the Corporation. 
The Board of Directors in like manner shall 
appoint claim agents who shall have power 
to investigate and examine all claims for in- 
sured deposits. Each claim agent shall have 
power to administer oaths and affirmations 
and to examine and to take and preserve 
testimony under oath as to any matter in 
respect to claims for insured deposits, and 
to issue subpenas and subpensas duces 
tecum, and, for the enforcement thereof, to 
apply to the United States district court for 
the judicial district or the United States, 
court in any territory in which the main 
office of the bank or affiliate thereof is lo- 
cated, or in which the witness resides or car- 
ries on business. Such courts shall have ju- 
risdiction and power to order and require 
compliance with any such subpena. 

(e) In connection with examinations of 
insured banks, and affiliates thereof, the ap- 
propriate Federal banking agency, or its des- 
ignated representatives, shall have the power 
to administer oaths and affirmations and to 
examine and to take and preserve testimony 
under oath as to any matter in respect of the 
affairs or ownership of any such bank or 
affiliate thereof, and to issue subpenas and 
subpenas duces tecum, and, for the enforce- 
ment. thereof, to apply to the United States 
district court for the judicial district or the 
United States court in any territory in which 
the main office of the bank or affiliate thereof 
is located, or in which the witness resides or 
carries on business. Such courts shall have 
jurisdiction and power to order and require 
compliance with any such subpena. For 
purposes of this section, the term ‘affiliate’ 
shall have the same meaning as where used 
in section 2(b) of the Banking Act of 1933 
(12 U.S.C. 221a(b)) except that the term 
‘member bank’ in said section 2(b) shall be 
deemed to refer to an insured bank.” 

Sec.. 204. The first five sentences of section 
8(a), of the Federal Deposit Insurance Act 
(12 U.S.C. 1818 (a)) are amended to read as 
follows: 

“Sec. 8. (a) Any insured bank (except a 
national member bank or State member 
bank) may, upon not less than ninety days’ 
written notice to the Corporation, terminate 


its status as an insured bank. Whenever the 


Board of Directors shall find that an insured 
bank or its directors or trustees have engaged 


or are in unsafe or unsound prac- 


tices in conducting the business of such 
bank, or is in an unsafe or unsound condi- 
tion to continue operations as an insured 
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bank, or violated an applicable law, rule, reg- 
ulation or order, or any condition imposed in 
writing by the Corporation or any written 
agreement entered into with the Corporation, 
the Board of Directors shall first give to the 
Comptroller of the Currency in the case of a 
national bank or a District bank, to the au- 
thority having supervision of the bank In the 
case of a State bank, and to the Board of 
Governors of the Federal Reserve System in 
the case of a State member bank, a state- 
ment with respect to such practices or vio- 
lations for the purpose of securing the cor- 
rection thereof and shall give a copy thereof 
to the bank. Unless such correction shall be 
made within one hundred and twenty days, 
or such shorter period not less than twenty 
days fixed by the Corporation in any case 
where the Board of Directors in its discre- 
tion has determined that the insurance risk 
of the Corporation is unduly jeopardized, or 
fixed by the Comptroller of the Currency in 
the case of a national bank, or the State au- 
thority in the case of a State bank, or Board 
of Governors of the Federal Reserve System 
in the case of a State member bank as the 
case may be, the Board of Directors, if it shall 
determine to proceed further, shall give to 
the bank not less than thirty days’ written 
notice of intention to terminate the status of 
the bank as an insured bank, and shall fix 
a time and place for a hearing before the 
Board of Directors or before a person desig- 
nated by it to conduct such hearing, at which 
evidence may be produced, and upon such 
evidence the Board of Directors shall make 
written findings which shall be conclusive. 
If the Board of Directors shall find that any 
unsafe or unsound practice or condition or 
violation specified in such statement has 
been established and has not been corrected 
within the time above prescribed in which to 
make such corrections, the Board of Directors 
may order that the insured status of the 
bank be terminated on a date subsequent to 
such finding and to the expiration of the 
time specified in such notice of intention. 
Unless the bank shall appear at the hearing 
by a duly authorized representative, it shall 
be deemed to have consented to the termi- 
nation of its status as an insured bank and 
termination of such status thereupon may 
be ordered. Any insured bank whose insured 
status has been terminated by order of the 
Board of Directors under this subsection shall 
have the right of judicial review of such 
order only to the same extent as provided for 
the review of orders under subsection (h) 
of this section.” 

Sec. 205. Subsection “Fourth” of section 9 
of the Federal Deposit Insurance Act (12 
U.S.C. 1819 Fourth“) is amended to read 
as follows: 

“Fourth. To sue and be sued, complain and 
defend, in any court of law or equity, State 
or Federal. All suits of a civil nature at 
common law or in equity to which the Cor- 
poration shall be a party shall be deemed to 
arise under the laws of the United States, 
and the United States district courts shall 
have original jurisdiction thereof, without re- 
gard to the amount in controversy; and the 
Corporation may, without bond or security, 
remove any such action, suit, or proceeding 
from a State court to the United States dis- 
trict court for the district or division embrac- 
ing the place where the same is pending by 
following any procedure for removal now or 
hereafter in effect: Provided, That any such 
suit to which the Corporation is a party in 
its capacity as receiver of a State bank and 
which involves only the rights or obliga- 
tions of depositors, creditors, stockholders, 
and such State bank under State law shall 
not be deemed to arise under the laws of 
the United States. No attachment or execu- 
tion shall be issued against the Corporation 
or its property before final judgment in any 
suit, action, or proc in any State, 
county, municipal, or United States court. 
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The Board of Directors shall designate an 
agent upon whom service of process may be 
made in any State, Territory, or jurisdiction 
in which any insured bank is located.” 

Sec. 206. Nothing contained in this title 
shall be construed to repeal, modify, or affect 
the provisions of section 19 of the Federal 
Deposit Insurance Act (12 U.S.C. 1829). 

Src. 207. Section 30 of the Banking Act of 
1933 (12 U.S.C. 77) is hereby repealed. 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. PROXMIRE.. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so or- 
dered. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, on 
Friday I had an opportunity to make an 
initial statement in support of the pend- 
ing bill (S. 3158). At that time, unfor- 
tunately, I did not have an opportunity 
to stress what I think is one of the most 
important parts of the legislation, and a 
part that has become quite controversial. 
That is the section that enables the bank 
and savings and loan regulatory agen- 
cies not only to issue cease-and-desist 
orders, but also to act to suspend officers 
and directors of banks prior to hearing, 
and to remove them after a hearing. 

This is a very serious power to give to 
any. regulatory agency. The Senator 
from Illinois [Mr. DoucLAs] raised some 
questions about it during the hearings on 
this matter. The American Bankers 
Association and others were very much 
concerned. We have worked out a com- 
promise which is now acceptable, we 
think, to virtually all parties—not quite 
all, but certainly to most of them. 
ARGUMENTS FOR RETENTION OF THE SUSPENSION 

AND REMOVAL PROVISIONS OF THE COMMITTEE 

BILL, 8. 3158 

Retention of the suspension and re- 
moval authority is strongly urged by the 
Administration and by the Federal agen- 
cies charged with responsibility for the 
regulation and supervision of financial 
institutions, including particularly those 
agencies administering the insurance 
funds which bear the losses inflicted by 
dishonest management. Suspension and 
removal authority would provide the 
agencies with more effective supervisory 
power to deal with problem banks and 
savings and loan associations within 
their respective jurisdictions. 

Under Secretary of the Treasury Jo- 
seph W. Barr, Vice Chairman J. L. 
Robertson of the Board of Governors of 
the Federal Reserve System, and Chair- 
man Kenneth A. Randall of the Federal 
Deposit Insurance Corporation, have all 
testified to the need for such authority 
to enable the Federal banking agencies 
to take action promptly to suspend or 
remove the faithless manager and the 
devious operator. 

I think Chairman John E. Horne of 
the Federal Home Loan Bank Board 
made an excellent case for this proposi- 
tion. He gave specific examples of cases 
in which it was impossible, really, to ef- 
fectively protect the public unless a dis- 
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ining officer was actually removed from 
ce. 

In his testimony in support of the bill, 
Chairman Horne stated that since Janu- 
ary 1963, 22 insured savings and loan as- 
soclations, with assets aggregating ap- 
proximately $517 million, had been 
forced to merge for supervisory reasons 
or to go into voluntary liquidation. Mr. 
Horne further testified that in connec- 
tion with these problem cases, 17 per- 


sons had been convicted or pleaded 


guilty to criminal charges of willful mis- 
application of funds of these institu- 
tions. The cases in which these 17 per- 
sons were involved, I am informed by 
Mr. Horne, will cost the Federal Savings 
and Loan Insurance Corporation over 
$23 million, 

In one case mentioned by Mr. Horne in 
his testimony, officials of one of these 
problem institutions made substantial 
and excessive loans that redounded to 
their own benefit. In one instance, they 
made loans totaling more than $1 mil- 
lion to the manager of another savings 
and loan association who returned the 
favor. The chairman and principal 
stockholder in the institution con- 
structed an office building, part of which 
he rented to the association under a 20- 
year lease at an extravagant rent. To 
help build the building, he took $1.1 mil- 
lion of association funds under the guise 
of leasehold improvements which he 
therefore had no obligation to repay. He 
also caused association checks to be 
drawn for 4 years’ rent in advance, and 
thus he helped himself to another half 
million dollars. The institution has 
since been liquidated and the Corpora- 
tion’s estimated loss in the liquidation 
is about $8.4 million. 

Dishonest management such as that 
described by Mr. Horne is not confined 
to the savings and loan industry. The 
McClellan subcommittee’s report on its 
investigation of federally insured banks 
contains shocking disclosures of dis- 
honest and corrupt activities by persons 
who caused the collapse of the San Fran- 
cisco National Bank and of several other 
banks mentioned in the report. ‘The re- 
moval and suspension provisions of S. 
3158 could certainly help in many ways 
to plug the flow of losses through the 


hands of self-seeking or criminal ele- 


ments. 

While the power to remove from office 
could not remove portfolio losses or cure 
damage already done, it would provide 
the agencies with authority to move a 
promptly against dishonest manage 
hopefully before the financial condi on 
of the institution has reached a point 
where it is beyond rehabilitation. 

Although the cease-and-desist pro- 
ceeding will undoubtedly be more gen- 
erally useful and more commonly 
employed by the agencies than the sus- 
pension and removal authority, it must 
be stressed that the two remedies do not 
cover the same ground. While there 
may be some overlap, they are primarily 
addressed to different situations, and one 
would not be a very effective substitute 
for the other. 

If the question involves not manage- 
ment’s honesty but, for example, its in- 
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terpretation of applicable law or regula- 
tions, the cease-and-desist remedy would 
be the indicated remedy. 

But if the agency becomes aware of 
transactions showing that the person or 
group in control of an institution is fun- 
damentally lacking in the integrity de- 
manded by a position of public trust and 
responsibility for millions of dollars of 
oiner peoples savings, that person should 
be oved from office. It would be in- 
effectual to chase after him with cease- 
and-desist. orders, telling him to stop 
robbing the institution by one device but 
leaving him free to think up another and 
use it for a while. Such persons are very 
few in number, and usually they will end 
up in prison, but in the meantime they 
can do millions and millions of dollars of 
damage, as testimony on this bill and be- 
fore the McClellan subcommittee has 
demonstrated. 

Under the language of the bill as 
amended by the committee, the grounds 
for suspension and removal proceedings 
are such that as a practical matter they 
would necessarily be reserved for the 
more extreme and flagrant cases. The 
suspension and removal sections as 
changed by the committee are limited to 
instances of serious personal dishonesty. 
Thus, even though there were a violation 
of law or the commission of unsound 
practices, the agency could not com- 
mence a removal proceeding unless it also 
found, first, that the institution involved 
had or would probably incur substantial 
loss or damage, and, second, that such 
misconduct involved personal dishonesty 
on the part of the director or officer. 

When this bill was originally proposed 
by the regulatory agencies, they did not 
include a requirement that there had to 
be a showing—in fact, convincing evi- 
dence—that the officer to be removed 
had engaged in activities that were 
clearly evidence of personal dishonesty. 
That was not required. But it is required 
here; and it is a very substantial safe- 
guard for the individual. 

Where the director or officer is sus- 
pended from office pending the outcome 
of the full hearing on the agency’s 
charges against him, the agency would 
be required to find further that such ac- 
tion is necessary to protect the interests 
of the institution or the interests of its 
savings account holders or depositors. 
Moreover, such suspension would be sub- 
ject to an immediate move in court by 
the person affected for a stay of the 
suspension. 

In sum, the grounds provided for 
suspension and removal would be limited 
to cases involving serious personal dis- 
honesty. Furthermore, the process is 
subject to court review at every stage. 

The deletion of the suspension and 
removal provisions from the bill would 
primarily benefit the crooked operator 
and those interested solely in a “quick 
dollar,” whose activities could under- 
mine public confidence in the soundness 
of financial institutions and endanger 
the savings of millions of our citizens. 
Although few in number, such persons 
have already caused substantial losses to 
the FSLIC and the FDIC. 

In recognition of the desirability of 
reducing this indefensible drain on the 
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insurance funds, both the American 
Bankers Association and the U.S. Sav- 
ings and Loan League, which are the 
largest banking and savings and loan 
trade associations, as I understand it, in 
the Nation, support the suspension and 
removal sections as amended by the com- 
mittee and urge approval of the bill in 
its entirety. 

The case for retention of the suspen- 
sion and removal provisions of S. 3158 
was well put by Mr. Archie K. Davis, 
president of the American Bankers Asso- 
ciation, in an address before the North 
Carolina Bankers Association on May 10, 
1966. In explaining the reasons for the 
ABA’s support for this legislation, Mr. 
Davis said: 

The A.B.A. goal, the goal of the agencies, 
and what should be the goal of the entire 
industry, is a banking system completely free 
of sharpshooters and devious operators. This 
is the aim of the legislation. This is why we 
support its objectives. 


Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr, PROXMIRE. I yield. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
in reading the synopsis of the bill and 
the amendment suggested by the Senator 
from Texas [Mr. Tower], as I under- 
stand it, there is no objection. Every- 
body is in accord with relation to greater 
control and supervision of the institu- 
tions, 

The difference of opinion arises as to 
how much responsibility should be given 
to the Federal officers to remove, we will 
say, for cause or suspected cause, various 
members of State institutions. Am I 
correct? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I think the Senator 
from Texas felt at one point that the 
suspension, and removal phase of this 
legislation should be eliminated, whether 
it applies to Federal or State institutions. 

It is my understanding now that the 
Senator from Texas may not press that 
amendment. I think there is a general 
feeling, in view of the safeguards pro- 
vided in the bill, that we would remove 
officers who were guilty of law violations 
or unsound practices, practices which 
would undermine the bank or savings 
and loan institution, and whose con- 
duct involved a matter of personal dis- 
honesty. I stress each of these ele- 
ments—the violation, the damage, the 
dishonesty—all three would have to be 
present if the regulatory agency is to act. 

As I understand it, with those three 
provisions, the bill now is pretty much 
acceptable to all involved in the regula- 
tory agencies, the American Bankers As- 
sociation and the State institutions. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr, PROXMIRE. I yield. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, on 
that point, I offered another amendment. 
The distinguished senior Senator from 
Wisconsin will recall that I brought to 
the attention of the committee the de- 
sire of some State banking supervisors 
that they should be informed in advance 
of all charges against State banks and 
their officials. We amended the bill to 
provide ‘that before any action would 
be taken by the Federal officials, the 
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State authorities would be informed. of 
what the charge was so that they could 
take action first, if they were so inclined. 

In addition, we limited, as the Senator 
has said, the removal power only to cases 
involving personal dishonesty. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, I 
am not a member of the committee. I 
simply followed the hearings to see what 
the bill would do. Do I understand from 
the two distinguished Senators that the 
minority views have been taken care of? 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Not fully, but toa 
large extent. As I understand it, the 
minority is not now offering an amend- 
ment. There was some reservation about 
the removal powers, but these have been 
greatly changed from what was origi- 
nally planned. In addition, we have very 
firm commitments from big national or- 
ganizations such as the American Bank- 
ers Association and the U.S. Savings & 
Loan Association. I have endorsements 
that I did not haye when we were first 
disturbed about the extent of the bill. 
One endorsement is from the Virginia 
Bankers Association. That is a State 
association. I also have an endorsement 
from the Virginia Savings & Loan 
League. 

I have said so frequently, the Senator 
will remember, that Thomas Jefferson 
said: Thank God, Adams still lives.” 
The economic questions concerning Mas- 
sachusetts and Virginia have very fre- 
quently been similar. I am sure that the 
Senator can be assured that his bankers 
will not object to the bill. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
I thank both Senators. I have heard the 
Senator from Virginia make that state- 
ment before and I agree with him on 
everything he has to say in that regard. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I 
concur wholeheartedly in what the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Virginia, the 
chairman of the committee, had to say 
concerning the great improvement of the 
bill concerning State supervisors. 

We will discuss it a little later today. 

Mr. ROBERTSON, Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for brief remarks on 
the bill? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I 
yield to the distinguished Senator from 
Virginia, 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, I 
join the senior Senator from Wisconsin 
(Mr. PROXMIRE] in urging the Senate to 
pass S. 3158 promptly and send it to the 
House for their consideration. 

This bill provides the three Federal 

bank supervisory agencies and the Fed- 
eral Home Loan Bank Board interme- 
diary authorities in the form of cease- 
and-desist orders and suspension and 
removal orders, short of the ultimate 
remedies of terminating insurance or 
terminating membership in the Fed- 
eral Reserve System or conservatorship. 
It will enable the supervisory authori- 
ties to protect two major financial sys- 
tems, our banks and our savings and 
loan associations, from unsafe and un- 
sound practices and from violations of 
law which might injure individual insti- 
tutions and thereby cast doubt on the 
entire systems. 

This is an important bill strongly 
supported by the administration and by 
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the American Bankers Association and 

the U.S. Savings and Loan League. It 

is also supported by the Virginia Bank- 
ers Association and the Virginia Sav- 
ings and Loan League. 

The committee worked long and hard 
over this bill. We held extensive hear- 
ings, both during April and during May. 
As the report indicates, we were con- 
cerned both with protecting banks and 
savings and loan associations and their 
Officials and with protecting the people 
who put their money in these institu- 
tions. The committee made extensive 
revisions in the bill and, while it would 
not be correct to say that we have ob- 
tained universal agreement on the bill, 
we have obtained a very substantial 
measure of agreement, and we have 
eliminated many of the objections raised 
by the organizations which do not sup- 
port it. 

I need not repeat what the Senator 
from Wisconsin has said in his report 
or what he has said on the floor about 
the specific provisions of the bill. I 
might add that my principal concern 
with the bill at the time of the committee 
meeting was that the authority to sus- 
pend and remove bank and savings and 
loan officials might prove so controversial 
that it would prejudice chances of enact- 
ment of the bill. However, I agree with 
Senator Proxmtre that, with the sus- 
pension and removal powers as sharply 
limited as they are, as indicated on page 
2 of the report, the chances of abuse of 
the power seem to have been eliminated. 

Again, I join with Senator PROXMIRE in 
urging prompt approval of the bill. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed at this point in the 
Recorp telegrams received from the Vir- 
ginia Bankers Association and the Vir- 
ginia Savings and Loan League. 

There being no objection, the tele- 
grams were ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

RICHMOND, Va., 
August 19, 1966. 

Senator A. WILLIS RoBERTSON, 

Chairman, Senate Banking and Currency 
Committee, New Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

We support S. 3158 as amended and re- 
ported by the committee. Trust it will be 
acted upon promptly. 

MARCHANT D. WORNON, 
Executive Vice President, Virginia 
Bankers Association. 


RICHMOND, VA., 
July 27, 1966. 
Senator A. WILLIS ROBERTSON, 
U.S. Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

We support supervisory bill and commit- 
tee’s amended form and trust action on it 
will not be delayed too long. 

VIRGINIA SAVINGS & Loan LEAGUE, 
Marx Savrs. 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, as 
Members of this body are aware, Senator 
Bennett, the ranking minority member 
of the Banking and Currency Committee 
has been hospitalized as the result of an 
ulcer and is unable to be here today for 
debate on this bill. The Senator from 
Utah was a cosponsor of the original bill 
and has been instrumental in bringing 
about some of the important changes 
now. embodied in the proposed legisla- 
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tion before us. He has sent me a state- 
ment giving his support of the legislation 
and asking for further clarification on 
one section of the bill. 

He has asked me to make the state- 
ment for him. 

STATEMENT BY SENATOR BENNETT READ BY 
SENATOR DIRKSEN 

Mr. BENNETT. Mr. President, I 
joined as a cosponsor with the Chairman 
of the Senate Banking and Currency 
Committee on S. 3158, the financial in- 
stitutions supervisory bill, because I be- 
lieved that the major provisions of the 
bill would make possible better super- 
vision of the financial institutions of this 
Nation. I did not think that it was a 
perfect bill, and recommended that there 
be changes in my opening statement of 
the hearings. I did not think that it 
would have full industry support, and I 
knew, as I know now, that the powers 
granted in the bill could be misused. 
However, I am convinced now as I was 
then that it is desirable to give to the reg- 
ulatory authorities of the Federal Re- 
serve System, the Federal Deposit In- 
surance Corporation, the Comptroller of 
the Currency, and the Federal Home 
Loan Bank Board, the authority to take 
action less drastic than termination of 
deposit insurance or seizure of an in- 
stitution. 

These present remedies against im- 
proper, unsound, or irregular practices in 
financial institutions have proved to be 
unsatisfactory. Because of their severity 
the regulatory authorities have been in- 
hibited from using them to bring finan- 
cial institutions into line except in the 
most drastic cases. This legislation 
would allow the agencies charged with 
the responsibility of supervision to ex- 
ercise more limited authority and thus 
assist in preventing institutions from 
deteriorating to a point where it becomes 
necessary to have a complete takeover 
or insurance cancellation. 

As is often the case, the need for this 
legislation is determined not by a ma- 
jority of the banks and savings and loan 
institutions but by the actions of a very 
small number of individuals in the man- 
agement of financial institutions who are 
either incapable of proper management 
or who willfully disregard or circumvent 
the laws and regulations set forth for the 
protection of the banking and savings 
and loan systems of this country as well 
as the deposits of those who have placed 
them in these institutions with full trust 
and confidence that they would be prop- 
erly used and protected. 

Although the instances of misuse of 
funds and intentional, irregular or un- 
lawful practices are relatively few, when 
they occur, their influence is widespread 
and the publicity which results can have 
a very detrimental effect on the whole 
system. 

Since this legislation is aimed only at 
improperly conducted institutions, it 
should have no application to those who 
are presently managing and continue to 
manage their business efficiently and 
within accepted practices. The proposed 
cease-and-desist proceedings and auth- 
ority for removal of officers of institu- 
tions will not have any effect nor should 
they be considered a threat of additional 
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power except to those who are engaging 
1 unlawful, unsound, or irregular prac- 
ces. 

When the bill was first introduced, it 
provided that the regulatory institution 
at its discretion could hold an open hear- 
ing against the will of the individual for 
which the hearing was called. I stated 
at that time, that even those who the 
regulatory officials may feel are violat- 
ing, or have violated a rule or. regula- 
tion or have engaged or are engaging in 
unsafe practices should be protected from 
the potential damage that could occur to 
the individual or institution if the regu- 
latory agency should decide to use an 
open hearing, or the threat of an open 
hearing, to force its opinion on an in- 
stitution. I do not feel that it is neces- 
sary to elaborate on the fact that an 
open hearing could bring about irrepa- 
rable damage or the failure of an institu- 
tion even in the absence of any unlawful, 
unsound, or irregular practices. 

The bill has now been amended so that 
any hearing shall be private unless a 
public hearing is agreed to by the party 
afforded the hearing and by the appro- 
priate Federal banking agency. I feel 
that this was a necessary improvement in 
the bill. 

The original bill provided that regula- 
tory authorities could suspend or remove 
an officer or director of a financial in- 
stitution if he had violated a law, rule, 
or regulation or if he had engaged in an 
unsafe or unsound practice or done any- 
thing that constituted a breach of his 
fiduciary duty, and if the regulatory body 
found that as a result the institution had 
suffered or would suffer substantial loss 
or damage or that the interest of the de- 
positors or savers might be seriously 
prejudiced. 

This provision has been substantially 
altered in the bill that was reported by 
the committee and is now up for con- 
sideration. The bill which we now have 
before us limits the power to suspend or 
remove Officers to those cases involving 
personal dishonesty. The present pro- 
vision strikes a much better balance be- 
tween the rights of the individual officer 
and director and the powers of the reg- 
ulatory authorities, and I believe that it 
merits Senate approval. 

A third area of concern in the original 
bill, as introduced, was the power of one 
man, the Comptroller, to bring about 
suspension or removal. It was the deci- 
sion of the committee, and I feel a wise 
decision, that final removal and suspen- 
sion powers not be in the hands of one 
man, and thus in the case of the Comp- 
troller it was determined that it would 
be necessary for him to go through the 
Federal Reserve Board to remove an of- 
ficial of a national bank. In essence, 
this is the same procedure that has been 
established since 1933. As was pointed 
out in the hearings, this does not unduly 
restrict the Comptroller in his super- 
vision of national banks. 

A major area of controversy in the 
original bill-was the power of a Federal 
regulatory body to take cease and desist 
and suspension and removal action 
against a State institution. As a strong 
supporter of the dual banking system, 
I was as concerned as anyone that the 
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supervisory powers of the State agencies 
not be circumvented or diminished. It is 
my firm contention that most State 
supervisors would be pleased to have 
the cooperation of the Federal agency in 
problem cases. Most State supervisory 
authorities would certainly act if the 
Federal agency brought to their atten- 
tion a situation that would jeopardize the 
ability of the institution involved to con- 
tinue in operation or would jeopardize 
the interests of the savers or depositors 
in the institution. 

It may be that in some cases where 
the State authority is unable for some 
reason to act, he may welcome the action 
by the Federal agency. 

The bill as now drafted provides that 
the Federal agency shall provide the ap- 
propriate State supervisory authority 
with notice of intended action and the 
grounds therefor. Unless within such 
time as the Federal agency deems appro- 
priate in the light of the circumstances 
of the case, and the time must be speci- 
fied when the notice is given, satisfactory 
corrective action is effectuated by the 
action of the State supervisory authority, 
the Federal agency may proceed. 

It seems to me that such a procedure 
would only be necessary in the event 
that the State authority is either unable 
or unwilling to take action needed to 
protect the financial institution and its 
shareholders or depositors. 

I have received a communication from 
Mr. W. S. Brimhall, the bank commis- 
sioner of the State of Utah, in which 
he makes some specific recommenda- 
tions on the procedure to be followed by 
the Federal agency when it takes action 
dealing with a State chartered insti- 
tution. 

I would like to include this letter in 
the Record at this point and state that 
it is my understanding that the bill as 
amended would provide for the process 
which he requests and that in fact this 
would be the procedure followed. The 
part of the letter to which I refer is the 
last part of the second paragraph, in 
which he states: 

I would not object to these sections, nor 
the bill as a whole, if these sections are 
modified to provide that when Federal 
authorities are dealing with State-chartered 
institutions and they cannot obtain con- 
currence of the appropriate State super- 
visory authority in the action they propose, 
they may take action only after a finding 
has been served upon the State supervisor, 
setting forth the facts supporting the con- 
templated action to be taken together with 
a statement that compliance is essential for 
the protection of the insured institution and, 
that the State supervisory authority does 
rg concur in the proposed action to be 

en. 


The letter reads, in full, as follows: 


Tue STATE OF UTAH, 
OFFICE OF THE BANK COMMISSIONER, 
Salt Lake City, July 26, 1966. 
Re S.B. 3158, Financial Institutions Super- 
visory Act of 1966. 
Hon. WALLACE F. BENNETT, 
U.S. Senator, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 
DEAR SENATOR BENNETT: It is my under- 
standing that the above proposed legislation 
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Currency Committee for further considera- 
will come before the Senate Banking and 
tion next week. After following the devel- 
opment of this legislation and commentary 
on it to this point I should like to express 
my feelings about it before it comes up for 
further consideration: 

I.have objected to these sections of the 
original Bill which granted federal author- 
ties the power to instigate “cease and desist” 
proceedings or the “suspension or removal” 
of an officer or director of a state-chartered 
institution without the concurrence of the 
appropriate state supervisory authority. I 
would not object to these sections, nor the 
Bill as a whole, if these sections.are modified 
to provide that when federal authorities are 
dealing with state-chartered institutions 
and they cannot obtain the concurrence of 
the appropriate state supervisory authority 
in the action they propose, they may take 
action only after a finding has been served 
upon the state supervisor, setting forth the 
facts supporting the contemplated action to 
be taken together with a statement that com- 
pliance is essential for the protection of the 
insured institution and that the state super- 
visory authority does not concur in the pro- 
posed action to be taken. 

The above modifications would satisfy my 
objections to the original Bill. 

I am sending copies of this letter to Con- 
gressmen Kine and Burton and to Senator 
Moss for their information. 

Very truly yours, 
W. S. BRIMHALL, 
Bank Commissioner. 


Is it the understanding of the manager 
of the bill, the Senator from Wisconsin, 
that essentially this procedure would be 
followed under the bill or would it be 
necessary that an amendment be offered 
to accomplish this purpose? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. The Senator is 
correct in his judgment that this notifi- 
cation procedure will be followed. If the 
State supervisor does not or cannot take 
the appropriate corrective action, and the 
Federal agency decides to go ahead with 
the proceeding, then it would notify the 
State supervisor that it is doing so. I 
have received the assurance of the Fed- 
eral Deposit Insurance Corporation and 
the Federal Home Loan Bank Board 
that they intended to follow such a pro- 
cedure. 

I appreciate the support of the Sena- 
tor from Utah for this legislation and 
consider that the suggestions he has 
made throughout the consideration of 
the bill have been very helpful in achiev- 
ing acceptable legislation. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Under the previous agreement, 
the Senate will move to controlled time. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, I 
send to the desk an amendment and 
ask that it be stated. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The amendment will be stated. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to state 
the amendment. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that further 
reading of the amendment be dispensed 
with and that the amendment be printed 
at this point in the RECORD. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 
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The amendment, ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, is as follows: 


At the end of the bill insert the follow- 
ing: 
“TITLE I1I—MISCELLANEOUS 
“Chartering of national banks 


“Sec. 301. (a) Section 5169 of the Re- 
vised Statutes of the United States (12 
U.S.C. 27) is amended to read as follows: 

“ ‘Sec. 6169. (a) After receiving a certifi- 
cate and statement of facts from an asso- 
ciation, as provided in section 5168, the 
Comptroller of the Currency shall (1) with- 
in ten days after the receipt of such state- 
ment (A) give written notice thereof to the 
Board of Governors of the Federal Reserve 
System, the Federal Deposit Insurance Cor- 
poration, and the appropriate authority ex- 
ercising supervisory functions over State 
banks in the State in which such associa- 
tion seeks to commence business as a na- 
tional banking association, and (B) give 
public notice thereof in a newspaper of gen- 
eral circulation in the area in which such 
association seeks to commence business, and 
(2) if, within thirty days after the giving 
of such notices, request is made therefor 
by such Board, Corporation, authority, as- 
sociation, or other interested person, pro- 
vide for a public hearing to be held in that 
part of such State which the Comptroller 
determines would be most directly affected 
by the issuance to such association of a 
certificate to commence business. As used 
in this section, the term “interested person” 
means, any association, firm, or corporation 
which resides or is doing business in the 
area determined by the Comptroller of the 
Currency to be the competitive area of such 
association in the event a certificate to com- 
mence business is issued to it. 

“*(b)(1) Any hearing with respect to the 
issuance to any association of a certificate to 
commence business, as provided in subsec- 
tion (a), shall be commenced not less than 
thirty or more than sixty days after request 
therefor is made to the Comptroller of the 
Currency. Notice of any such hearing, to- 
gether with the names and addresses of the 
directors and stockholders of such associa- 
tion, shall be given in a newspaper of general 
circulation in the area in which such asso- 
clation seeks to commence business at least 
once a week for the two successive weeks im- 
mediately preceding such hearing. The 
Comptroller shall also give notice of such 
hearings to all parties of interest known to 
his office. The length of any such hearing 
shall be determined by the Comptroller, or 
such person as he may designate to conduct 
such hearing, but all interested persons shall 
be given an opportunity to appear and give 
evidence. 

%) For the purpose of any such hearing, 
the Comptroller of the Currency, or such 
person as he may designate to conduct such 
hearing, may administer oaths and afirma- 
tions, compel the attendance of witnesses, 
take depositions, and require the production 
of records or other papers which are relevant 
to the inquiry. For the purpose of any such 
hearing, the Comptroller or his designee may 
apply to any judge or clerk of any court of 
the United States within the State in which 
such hearing is held, to issue a subpena com- 
manding each person to whom it is directed 
to attend and give testimony, or to produce 
records or other papers material to the in- 
quiry, at a time and place specified. Wit- 
nesses subpenaed under this section shall be 
paid the same fees and mileage that are paid 
witnesses in the district courts of the United 
States. 

“*(3) In cases of refusal to obey a subpena 
issued to, or contumacy by, any person, the 
Comptroller of the Currency, or his designee, 
may invoke the aid of any court of the United 
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States within the State in which a hearing 
under this section is being held, in requiring 
the attendance and testimony of witnesses 
and the production of records or other papers. 
Any such court may issue an order requiring 
such person to appear before the Comptroller, 
or his designee, there to produce records, if 
so ordered, or to give testimony touching the 
matter in question; and any failure to obey 
such order may be punished by the court as 
a contempt thereof. 

(o) (1) On the basis of any hearing held 
under this section, the Comptroller of the 
Currency shall determine whether (A) the 
association has fully complied with all appli- 
cable provisions of law requisite to the com- 
mencement of the business of banking as a 
national banking association, (B) the hear- 
ings have verified the source of the money 
paid in as capital, and the general back- 
ground and reputable character of each of 
the proposed directors of such association, 
(C) each of the prospective shareholders, be- 
fore making payment on their stock, have 
been provided with a circular setting forth 
the names of the proposed directors and de- 
scribing their backgrounds and business con- 
tacts, (D) the prospective shareholders and 
directors are acting for undisclosed principals 
or if they are participating in undisclosed 
agreements in making such application, (E) 
the sole purpose contemplated by the share- 
holders of such association in forming the 
same is to accomplish the legitimate objects 
contemplated by this title, (F) the best inter- 
est of the public and the local community 
will be served by the issuance of such certifi- 
cate, and (G) the association is lawfully 
entitled to commence the business of bank- 
ing. At the conclusion of such hearing, the 
Comptroller of the Currency shall (i) care- 
fully consider the testimony and other evi- 
dence adduced at such hearing, together 
with the certificate and statement of facts 
transmitted to him by such association, and 
(il), u not otherwise included in the evidence 
adduced at such hearing, obtain, consider, 
and incorporate as part of the record made 
at such hearing the written views of the 
Board of Governors of the Federal Reserve 
System, the Board of Directors of the Federal 

it Insurance Corporation, and the ap- 
propriate. authority exercising supervisory 
functions over State banks in the State in 
which such association seeks to commence 
business as a national banking association, 
with respect to the granting or denying of a 
certificate to such association. Within a rea- 
sonable time after the conclusion of such 
hearing, the Comptroller of the Currency 
shall, on the record made therein and on the 
basis of any other relevant facts which may 
come to his attention, by order grant or deny 
a certificate to such association authorizing 
it to commence the business of banking. 

“*(2) Any order issued by the Comp- 
troller of the Currency under paragraph (1) 
shall be final and conclusive unless within 
thirty days after the issuance thereof an 
appeal is taken to the United States court 
of appeals for the circuit in which the asso- 
ciation seeks to carry on banking operations 
by filing with the clerk of such court a 
petition praying that the Comptroller’s 
order be set aside or modified in the man- 
ner stated in the petition. Such appeal 
may be taken by any party to the proceed- 
ing. A copy of such petition shall be forth- 
with transmitted by the clerk of the court 
to the Comptroller, and thereupon the 
Comptroller shall file in the court the record 
upon which the order complained of was 
entered, as provided in section 2112 of title 
28, United States Code. Upon the filing of 
such petition such court shall have jurisdic- 
tion, which upon the filing of the record 
shall be exclusive, to affirm, set aside, or 
modify in whole or in part the order of 
the Comptroller. No objection to such 
order shall be considered by the court unless 
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the objection was urged before the Comp- 
troller, or unless there were reasonable 

for failure to do so. The findings 
of the Comptroller as to the facts, if sup- 
ported by substantial evidence, shall be 
conclusive, If application is made to the 
court for leave to adduce additional evi- 
dence, and it is shown to the satisfaction 
of the court that such additional evidence 
is material and that there were reasonable 
grounds for failure to adduce such evidence 
in the proceeding before the Comptroller, 
the court may order such additional eyi- 
dence to be taken before the Comptroller 
and to be adduced upon the hearing in such 
manner and upon such terms as the court 
deems proper. The Comptroller may mod- 
ify its findings as to the facts by reason of 
the additional evidence so taken, and it 
shall file with the court such modified or 
new findings, which, if supported by sub- 
stantial evidence, shall be conclusive, and 
its recommendations, if any, for the modi- 
fication or setting aside of the original order. 
The judgment of the court affirming, set- 
ting aside, or modifying in whole or in part 
any order of the Comptroller shall be final, 
subject to review by the Supreme Court of 
the United States upon certification or cer- 
tiorarl as provided in section 1254 of title 
28, United States Code. 

„d) Ifa hearing is not requested, as pro- 
vided in subsection (a), with respect to the 
issuance of a certificate to commence busi- 
ness to any association, the Comptroller of 
the Currency shall carefully examine the 
certificate and statements of facts transmit- 
ted to him, together with any other relevant 
facts which may come to his attention, 
whether by means of a special commission 
appointed by him for the purpose of inquir- 
ing into the condition of such association or 
by such other means as he shall deem advis- 
able and upon determining that (1) such as- 
sociation has fully complied with all applica- 
ble provisions of law requisite to the com- 
mencement of the business of banking as a 
national banking association, (2) an investi- 
gation has been made verifying the source of 
the money paid in as capital and the general 
background and reputable character of each 
of the proposed directors of such association, 
(3) the prospective shareholders of such 
association have been provided, before mak- 
ing payment on their stock, with a regis- 
tration or offering circular setting forth the 
names of such proposed directors and de- 
scribing their backgrounds and business 
interests, (4) the prospective shareholders 
and directors are not acting for undis- 
closed principals participating in any un- 
disclosed agreements in making such ap- 
plication, (5) the sole purpose contemplated 
by the shareholders of such association in 
forming the same is to accomplish the legit- 
imate objects contemplated by this title, (6) 
the best interest of the public and the local 
community will be served by the issuance of 
such certificate, and (7) such association is 
lawfully entitled to commence the business 
of banking, shall give to such association a 
certificate, under his hand and official seal, 
authorizing it to commence the business of 
banking. In making his determinations with 
respect to the granting or denying of a certifi- 
cate to any association, the Comptroller shall 
obtain and consider the views of the Board 
of Governors of the Federal Reserve System, 
the Board of Directors of the Federal Deposit 
Insurance Corporation, and the appropriate 
authority exercising supervisory functions 
over State banks in the State in which such 
association seeks to commence business as a 
national banking association. 

“*(e) In providing the bank supervisory 
authorities of the several States with infor- 
mation concerning applications by associa- 
tions for certificates to commence business as 
national banking associations, as provided in 
subsection (a), the Comptroller of the Cur- 
rency shall request such supervisory au- 
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thorities to provide him, on a reciprocal basis, 
with comparable information with respect to 
applications received by such authorities 
from associations seeking permission to oper- 
ate as State banking institutions.“ 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The Senator from Arkansas is 
recognized for one-half hour. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, I 
yield myself such time as I may require. 

Mr. President, I thank the distin- 
guished Senator from Wisconsin, the 
manager of the bill, for his very kind 
remarks on last Friday, which remarks 
appear on page 20087 of the CONGRES- 
SIONAL Recorp for that day. He was 
very generous in saying that the pend- 
ing bill is at least partly a result of work 
that was done by the Senate investigat- 
ing subcommitee when it made an in- 
vestigation of the misconduct, improper 
and bad conditions that existed in some 
segments of the banking circles of the 
country last year. 

Mr. President, as I recall, I was the 
first witness to appear before the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency to 
testify in support of the pending meas- 
ure. 

At the time I appeared, I had pending 
before that committee a bill, S. 2575, 
which was introduced in September 
1965, and was cosponsored by a number 
of other members of the Permanent Sub- 
committee on Investigations, 

I testified at that time that I supported 
the general objectives of the bill which 
is now pending before the Senate. 

I did not testify in detail about it, Mr. 
President. At that time I had not had 
the opportunity to examine it thorough- 
ly. But in principle I supported it. I 
support it today. I believe that tools 
are needed in order to protect the pub- 
lic interest and to protect the bank 
depositors in our country against ex- 
ploitation by unwholesome and some- 
times criminal interests and activities. 

Mr. President, I should like to draw 
this distinction between the two bills, 
according to my interpretation of them. 
The bill before us provides a remedy 
after the disease has become an afflic- 
tion, so to speak. It offers a cure after 
a bank has been exploited or after dis- 
covery that misconduct and dishonesty 
have occurred. I believe that dishonesty 
must be shown or found on the part of 
some of the bank’s officials before a 
cease-and-desist order can be issued and 
before removal proceedings can be taken 
against the officers guilty of misconduct. 

I should like to ask the distinguished 
manager of the bill, the Senator from 
Wisconsin, whether what I have stated 
so far is correct. 

Mr, PROXMIRE. Personal dishonesty 
must be shown before an officer can be 
suspended or removed, but cease-and-de- 
sist orders can be issued without a show- 
ing of personal dishonesty. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. But in order to re- 
move an officer, personal dishonesty 
must be shown. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. The Senator is cor- 
rect. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Will the Senator 
state now what the conditions are before 
a cease-and-desist order can be issued? 
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Mr. PROXMIRE. Before the. cease- 
and-desist order can be issued, I am 
reading from the report, on page 2. 

I they are or have violated a law, rule, 
regulation, or charter, or other written con- 
dition, or agreement, or have engaged or are 
engaging in an unsafe or unsound practice, 
or there is reasonable cause to believe they 
are about to do so. 


So, in that sense, I would say that this 
bill would permit the prevention of the 
practices. 

But I must also quickly add that it is 
difficult to anticipate that a firm is about 
to engage in these kinds of practices, un- 
less a pattern has been established in 
some way in the past. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Does the bill con- 
tain any provisions that would prevent 
people who have such a reputation from 
securing a bank charter and going into 
the banking business? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Not in the bill, no; 
although there is a provision, in the 
bill as I recall it, to permit the removal 
of an officer who in the past has engaged 
in practices which have damaged a bank 
or other financial institution. 

Mr.McCLELLAN. But that is after he 
has become an official of this bank. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. The Senator is cor- 
rect. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. That has no rela- 
tion to the obtaining of a charter. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. The Senator is 
correct. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, the 
amendment which I have offered, and 
which I expect to withdraw at the con- 
clusion of my remarks, is the preventive 
measure that the subcommittee which 
conducted this investigation believes 
should be taken prior to the granting 
of a charter. 

Our investigation uncovered some lax- 
ity in the granting of charters. I could 
mention a number of instances which 
we investigated in which a charter 
should never have been granted. For in- 
stance, Mr. President, the Brighton Na- 
tional Bank. Although the bank was in 
existence for only 21 months from the 
time it was chartered until it closed, a 
loss of $1.2 million was sustained. 

Mr. President, that charter should 
never have been granted. The local in- 
terests pleaded with the Comptroller of 
the Currency to give them a hearing. 
That was denied. The character of the 
men who wanted to establish the bank 
was not looked into, as it should have 
been. The.source of their capital in- 
vestment was not checked. The fraud- 
ulent statements that they made to 
obtain the charter were not examined 
thoroughly. Therefore, a bank opened 
that should never have been permitted 
to open, 

I say that there is nothing in this 
bill before us today that meets that situa- 
tion or that improves the present law, so 
that a problem like that could be dealt 
with. 

I ask the distinguished manager of the 
bill whether there is any such provision 
in it that would have required the Comp- 
troller of the Currency, under those con- 
ditions, to look into the problem and thus 
examine and find out those facts and 
decline a charter. 
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Mr. PROXMIRE. I believe that the 
Senator from Arkansas has made an ex- 
tremely strong case. 

I would simply add two things—and 
these would not in any way reduce the 
force of the Senator’s argument. Sec- 
tion 19 of the Federal Deposit Insur- 
ance Corporation law provides that ex- 
cept with the written consent of the 
corporation, no person shall serve as a 
director, officer, or employe of an in- 
sured bank who has been convicted or 
who is hereafter convicted of any crim- 
mal offense involving dishonesty or a 
breach. of trust. 

The second point is that as long as 
there is—as we are writing into the law 
now—a, provision that an officer who en- 
gages in an unsound practice which dam- 
ages the bank and which is a violation 
of the law, and which is a matter of per- 
sonal dishonesty, he can be removed. 
This may act to deter him from acting 
in that way. i 

But I agree with the Senator from 
Arkansas wholeheartedly, that there is 
no provision either in the law or in this 
bill to provide for the kind of charter 
protection for the public and the deposi- 
tors which the Senator from Arkansas 
is pleading for. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Does the Senator 
agree with me that the public and the 
depositors need such protection? 

Mr, PROXMIRE. I believe that the 
Senator has made a very convincing case. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I point out that 
there is nothing in the law at present 
that compels or requires the Comptrol- 
ler of the Currency to grant a hearing 
on a bank application. He can grant 
it in his discretion. As I recall, there 
were more than 500 applications for 
bank charters examined in a 3-year per- 
iod of time, but there were only five pub- 
lic hearings. 

The Brighton National Bank offers a 
concrete case where the community tried 
to get a public hearing and failed. Had 
@ public hearing been granted, certainly 
these adverse and unfavorable and de- 
rogatory circumstances and facts would 
have been discovered, and surely the 
charter would not have been granted. 

I go further: I ask whether there is 
anything in this bill that requires a dis- 
closure, beyond the present law, of those 
who acquire a controlling interest in a 
bank after the bank has been chartered. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. It is my under- 
standing that that is not included in this 
bill, but the law that we passed about 2 
years ago contains such a provision. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. That requires the 
bank officials to disclose it. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. The Senator is 
correct. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. But if they have 
been deceived, they cannot disclose it. 
If they do not know the true applicants 
or know that there is a secret agree- 
ment—that there are some men just 
fronting in order to get the charter— 
they cannot report it. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. The Senator is 
correct. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. We seek in the bill 
that I have introduced to require also 
that those who acquire a controlling 
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interest shall report. They would be 
required to do it and we would get the 
information as to who the true owners 
are. That bill, S. 2575, is now pending 
before the committee. 

We developed two cases in the course 
of our hearings in which the same two 
men were involved. One man had a bad 
reputation. In fact, they were shysters 
by any standards that one would use 
to weigh their character and business 
activities. They had somebody front 
for them in both banks. That was also, 
true in the Brighton Bank. The bank’s 
organizers had a secret agreement about 
the person who was to get ultimate 
control of the bank. 

In each of these cases front men were 
used to gain control of the bank, and 
the public did not know who the real 
owners were. Had they been investi- 
gated or had they had to report their 
ownership, it could have been immedi- 
ately discovered. 

The Senator has said he had no 
remedy. We do not, but we should be 
making a remedy: We should be imme- 
diately altered to the fact that some 
crooks or some fast-money artists have 
infiltrated an institution that has a fi- 
duciary duty to the public, and thereupon 
protection could be provided. 

This bill, as good as it is, is actually 
only a half of a loaf with respect to what 
is needed to correct these conditions. 

I wish to add another thought. We 
found that there was a great lack of 
liaison and cooperation between the 

agencies. Is there anything in 
this bill that would require greater coop- 
eration? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Not in this bill, no. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I shall demon- 
strate why we need that. Is there any- 
thing in the bill that requires the Comp- 
troller of the Currency, the chairman of 
the FDIC, or the Federal Reserve System 
to report to the Department of Justice 
crimes in connection with banking, with 
respect to which the Department does 
not have knowledge or information? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. There is nothing of 
this sort in the bill, but it is my under- 
standing certainly, if the banking agen- 
cies are going to discharge their obliga- 
tions they should give any information 
about crimes and criminal activities to 
the Department of Justice. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Certainly, they 
1 but is there anything to require 

Mr. PROXMIRE. There is nothing in 
this bill. 

Mr.McCLELLAN. Our hearings show 
emphatically and without any reserva- 
tion that there is a complete lack of 
liaison between the Comptroller of the 
Currency, the FDIC, and the other agen- 
cies. The Comptroller of the Currency, 
with the examinations he makes, can and 
does acquire information that should be 
immediately transmitted to the FDIC. 
The FDIC does not get that information. 

It is the Government which is in- 
volved in this matter. All the agencies 
are servants of the people. They repre- 
sent the taxpayers of this country. I 
believe that any information that one 
agency obtains about conditions in a 
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bank, or about the operation of a bank, 
should be supplied to the other agencies 
having jurisdiction in the banking field, 
so that they will have it in making their 
judgments and decisions. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. The Senator from 
Arkansas [Mr. MCCLELLAN] is 100 per- 
cent correct. I agree wholeheartedly. I 
also wish to specify that this bill does 
not provide for that. 

As I am sure the Senator will agree, 
these bills are not in any way overlap- 
ping, nor do they duplicate. They are 
complementary. This bill is not aimed 
at the difficulty to which the Senator 
from Arkansas [Mr. MCCLELLAN] re- 
ferred. The Senator is making a strong 
case. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I testified that they 
complement each other. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Yes, the Senator’s 
hearings did point out that the lack of 
communication here is extremely im- 
portant. It would have saved depositors 
and the public a substantial amount of 
money. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Yes. I would like 
to give a concrete illustration of what I 
regard as flagrant misfeasance in office. 
I wish to ask if this bill would do any- 
thing to correct it. 

In May and June of 1964, a Federal 
bank examiner, examining the San Fran- 
cisco National Bank, discovered criminal 
activities in that bank by its president 
and by others. He wrote a letter on June 
22, 1964, to the U.S. district attorney 
having jurisdiction. That letter, which 
he sent through channels, went to the 
Comptroller’s office in Washington. 
There was a long list of irregularities, 
violations, and criminal conduct on the 
part of the president of the bank. 

That letter was retained. The infor- 
mation in it was withheld from the De- 
partment of Justice. The Department of 
Justice did not receive the letter until 8 
months later, on February 26,1965. That 
is the date when it was transmitted to 
the Department of Justice, and that was 
after the investigating subcommittee had 
investigated the bank and found that 
these conditions prevailed. j 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have inserted in the RECORD at 
this point the two letters to which I 
have referred, together with the attach- 
ments showing the crimes and the of- 
fenses that were referred to and reported 
to the Comptroller of the Currency for a 
period 8 months before he transmitted 
the letter to the Department of Justice. 

There being no objection, the letters 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

FEBRUARY 26, 1965. 
Hon. NICHOLAS DEB. KATZENBACH, 
The Attorney General, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. KATZENBACH: We are enclosing 
two copies of a letter addressed to the United 
States Attorney at San Francisco under 
date of June 22, 1964, by National Bank 
Examiner Victor E. Del Tredici in fur- 
ther reference to transactions at the San 
Francisco National Bank, San Francisco, Cal- 
ifornia, which was placed in receivership on 
January 22, 1965. 

Most of the information contained in this 
enclosure was covered in our communica- 
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tions with you under dates of January 27, 
1965, and February 1, 1965. 
Sincerely, 
JAMES J. SAXON, 
Comptroller of the Currency. 
Enclosures. 


JUNE 22, 1964. 
Mr. CECIL F. POOLE, 
U.S. Attorney, 
Post Office Building, 
San Francisco, Calif. 

Dear Mr. Poote: During the course of an 
examination of the San Francisco National 
Bank, 260 California Street, San Francisco, 
California, commenced May 6, 1964, the 
transactions, set forth in detail hereinbelow, 
initiated by President Don C. Silverthorne, 
which may be in contravention of Section 
18, paragraph 215 of the United States Code, 
were disclosed. It appears that fees collected 
by the San Francisco National Bank from its 
borrowers in the form of checks payable to 
the San Francisco National Bank and fees 
collected by William S. Bennett, a bank cus- 
tomer, from borrowers who obtained loans 
from the San Francisco National Bank have 
been deposited to the account of Don C. 
Silverthorne during the period January 2, 
1964, through May 13, 1964. Fees collected 
by William S. Bennett were deposited to the 
account of Suisun Properties, a sole owner- 
ship of William S. Bennett, carried with the 
San Francisco National Bank and portions of 
these funds were disbursed by checks drawn 
by Suisun Properties on its account with the 
San Francisco National Bank made payable 
to the San Francisco National Bank. 


Date of deposit to account of Don C. Silver- 
thorne, description and comments 


Amount of 
deposit 

Jan. 10, 1965: A check drawn on 
San Francisco National Bank by 
Suisun Properties dated Jan. 9, 

1964, in the amount of $2,500 pay- 
able to the San Francisco Na- 

$2, 500 

On Jan. 7, 1964, the San Fran- 
cisco National Bank granted a 
loan to William S. Manning in the 
amount of $100,000. 

A check drawn on San Francisco 
National Bank by Manning Enter- 
prises (William 8. Manning) 
dated Jan. 7, 1964, in the amount 
of $10,000 payable to and en- 
dorsed by W. S. Bennett was de- 
posited to the commercial ac- 
count of Suisun Properties car- 
ried with the San Francisco Na- 
tional Bank on Jan. 7, 1964. 

Jan. 16, 1964: A check drawn on San 
Francisco National Bank by Jo- 
seph L. Giraudo dated Jan. 14, 
1964, in the amount of $5,000 pay- 
able to the San Francisco National 
oo Re a ee ee aS | 5, 000 

On Jan. 15, 1964, the San Fran- 
cisco National Bank granted a 
loan to Joseph L. Giraudo in the 
amount of $155,000 to be used for 
a partial downpayment on some 
real estate. 

Jan. 16, 1964: A check drawn on San 
Francisco National Bank by Pa- 
cific Western Contractors, Inc. 
(John & Harry Riskas), dated Jan. 
16, 1964, in the amount of $10,000 
payable to the San Francisco Na- 
SBDank „é 

On Jan. 16, 1964, the San Fran- 
cisco National Bank granted a 
loan to Pacific Western Contrac- 
tors, Inc., in the amount of $75,000 
to be used to purchase some land. 


10, 000 
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Date of deposit to account of Don C. Silver- 


thorne, description and comments—Con. 


Amount of 
deposit 


Jan. 28, 1964: A check drawn on San 


Francisco National Bank by Sui- 
sun Properties dated Jan. 22, 1964, 
in the amount of $4,000 payable 
to the San Francisco National 


A check drawn on the San Fran- 
cisco National Bank by Suisun 
Properties dated Jan. 24, 1964, in 
the amount of $4,000 payable to 
the San Francisco National Bank. 

A check drawn on the San Fran- 
cisco National Bank by Suisun 
Properties dated Jan. 27, 1964, in 
the amount of $10,000 payable to 
the San Francisco National Bank. 
Check was rejected on Jan. 28, 
1964, and charged against the ac- 
count of Suisun Properties on 
Jan. 29, 1964, 

On Jan. 23, 1964, the bank 
granted a loan to William R, At- 
kinson in the amount of $58,000 
to be used to pay off a 2d deed of 
trust and current expenses. 

A check drawn on San Francisco 
National Bank by William R. At- 
kinson dated Jan. 22, 1964, in the 
amount of $8,000 payable to the 
San Francisco National Bank was 
exchanged for cashier's check No. 
8690 dated Jan. 23, 1964, payable 
to and endorsed by W. S. Bennett 
and was deposited to the commer- 


' cial account of Suisun Properties 


carried with the San Francisco 
National Bank on Jan. 28, 1964. 

On Jan. 28, 1964, the San Fran- 
cisco National Bank granted a 
loan to Consolidated Holdings, 
Inc. (John S. Hoffmire), in the 
amount of $120,000 to be used for 
working capital. 

A check drawn on the San Fran- 
cisco National Bank by Consoli- 
dated Holdings, Inc., dated Jan. 
27, 1964, in the amount of $20,000 
payable to and endorsed by W. S. 
Bennett was credited to the com- 
mercial account of Suisun Prop- 
erties carried with the San Fran- 
cisco National Bank on Jan. 29, 
1964. 


Jan. 30, 1964: A check drawn on San 


Francisco National Bank by Sui- 
sun Properties dated Jan. 29, 1964, 
in the amount of $7,500 payable to 
the San Francisco National Bank.. 

On Jan. 30, 1964, the San Fran- 
cisco National Bank granted a loan 
to Ide & Scott Mortgage Service, 
Inc., in the amount of $110,000. 

A check drawn on the San Fran- 
cisco. National Bank by Ide & Scott 
Mortgage Service, Inc., dated Jan. 
30, 1964, in the amount of $13,000, 


‘payable to and endorsed by W. S. 


Bennett was credited to the com- 
merical account of Suisun Prop- 
erties carried with the San Fran- 
cisco National Bank on Feb. 3, 1964, 


Feb. 5, 1964: A check drawn on San 


Francisco National Bank by Peter 
Pappas dated Feb. 4, 1964, in the 
amount of $5,000, payable to the 
San Francisco National Ban 

On Feb. 5, 1964, the San Fran- 
cisco National Bank granted a loan 
to Peter Pappas in the amount of 
$90,000 for working capital, to pay 
off land on 23 unit lots, and Fed- 
eral withholding taxes. 


7, 500 


5, 000 
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Date of deposit to account of Don C. Silver- 
thorne, description and comments—Con. 
Amounts of 
deposit 


Feb. 17, 1964: A check drawn on the 
San Francisco National Bank by 
Suisun Properties dated Feb. 10, 
1964, in the amount of $20,000, 
payable to San Francisco Na- 


On Feb. 17, 1964, the San Fran- 
cisco National Bank granted a loan 
to James D. Claitor in the amount 
of $240,000 to pay off various loans 
and for working capital. 

A check drawn on the San 
Francisco National Bank by James 
D. Claitor dated Feb. 10, 1964, in 
the amount of $40,000 payable to 
and endorsed by W. S. Bennett 
was credited to the commercial 
account of Suisun Properties car- 
ried with the San Francisco Na- 
tional Bank on Feb. 17, 1964. 

Feb. 18, 1964: A check drawn on San 
Francisco National Bank by Grey- 
stone Building Account (Myron 
Feigenberg & David Rosenberg) 
dated Feb. 18, 1964, in the amount 
of $10,000 payable to the San 
Francisco National Bank 

On Feb. 18, 1964, the San Fran- 
cisco National Bank granted a 
loan to Myron Feigenberg and 
David Rosenberg in the amount 
of $150,000 for the purchase and 
remodeling of the Greystone 
Building. 

Mar. 2, 1964: A check drawn on 
San Francisco National Bank by 
Suisun Properties dated Feb. 28, 
1964, in the amount of $20,000 
payable to the San Francisco Na- 
SCROTAL DAOR n 

On Mar. 2, 1964, the San Fran- 
cisco National Bank granted a loan 
to Pacific Western Contractors, 
Inc., in the amount of $190,000, 

No CR-115B on file, however, 
there is one for $100,000 for the 
same date, which says funds are 
to be used to assist in the con- 
struction of a 40-unit apartment 
at 17th and Market Sts. 

A check drawn on San Francisco 
National Bank by Pacific Western 
Contractors, Inc., dated Mar. 2, 
1964, in the amount of $30,000 
payable to and endorsed by W. S. 
Bennett was deposited to the 
commercial account of Suisun 
Properties carried with the San 
Francisco National Bank on Mar, 
2, 1964. 

Mar. 3, 1964: A check drawn on San 
Francisco National Bank by Paul 
D. Apfelbaum dated Mar. 2, 1964, 
in the amount of $10,000 payable 
to the San Francisco National 
Bank. Check was rejected on Mar. 
3, 1964, and posted to Paul D. Ap- 
felbaum’s account on Mar. 4, 1964_ 

A check drawn on San Francisco 
National Bank by Phillips Realty 
(Charles Mosser) dated Mar. 2, 
1964, in the amount of $2,000 pay- 
able to San Francisco National 
Bank. 

A check drawn on San Francisco 
National Bank by Dunn Construc- 
tion Co. (Modern Dunn) dated 
Mar. 2, 1964, in the amount of 
$7,500 payable to San Francisco 
National Bank. 

On Mar, 2, 1964, the San Fran- 
cisco National Bank granted a 
loan to Paul D. Apfelbaum in the 
amount of $100,000 to purchase a 
60-unit apartment house. 
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10, 000 


20, 000 


19, 500 


Date of deposit to account of Don C. Silver- 
thorne, description and comments—Con. 
Amounts of 


deposit 

Mar. 3, 1964—Continued 

On Mar. 2, 1964, the San Fran- 
cisco National Bank granted a 
loan to Charles Mosser in the 
amout of $45,000 to purchase a 
62-unit apartment house on 10th 

Ave. 

On Mar. 3, 1964, the San Fran- 
cisco National Bank granted a 
loan to Morden Dunn in the 
amount of $75,000 to pay off a 
$70,000 loan on some property at 
27 August St. 

Mar. 6, 1964: A check drawn on the 
San Francisco National Bank by 
Suisun Properties dated Mar. 5, 

1964, in the amount of $25,000 
payable to the San Francisco Na- 

$25, 000 

On Mar. 5, 1964, the San Fran- 
cisco National Bank granted a 
loan to Inglis Associates in the 
amount of $250,000 to close a sale 
on 24.2 acres in Novato. 

A check drawn on San Fran- 
cisco National Bank by Inglis As- 
sociates dated Mar. 5, 1964, in the 
amount of $50,000 payable to and 
endorsed by W. S. Bennett was 
credited to the commercial ac- 
count of Suisun Properties carried 
with the San Francisco National 
Bank on Mar. 6, 1964. 

May 1, 1964: A check drawn on the 
San Francisco National Bank by 
Paul D. Apfelbaum dated Apr. 30, 
1964, in the amount of $15,000 
payable to the San Francisco Na- 
Honal Bank ant ecm ewan 

On May 1, 1964, the San Fran- 
cisco National Bank granted a 
loan to Paul D. Apfelbaum in the 
amount of $122,000 to complete 
purchase of the Paisley Hotel, San 
Francisco, Calif. 


15, 000 


Total 


The bank’s records also disclosed the fol- 
lowing checks drawn on and payable to the 
San Francisco National Bank which were 
cash paid without endorsements: 

Date account charged: Amount 

Feb. 20, 1964: Drawn by Suisun 
Properties’ check dated Feb. 20, 
1964, On Feb 20, 1964, the San 
Francisco National Bank granted 
a loan in the amount of $80,000 
to John S. Hoffmire—— 

A check drawn on San Fran- 
cisco National Bank by Consoli- 
dated Holdings, Inc. (John S. 
Hoffmire) dated Feb. 19, 1964, 
in the amount of $10,000 pay- 
able to and endorsed by W. S. 
Bennett was credited to the ac- 
count of Suisun Properties on 
Feb. 20, 1964. Consolidated’s 
check was rejected on Feb. 20, 
1964, and subsequently paid on 
Feb. 21, 1964, 

Apr. 10, 1964: Drawn by Suisun 
Properties’ check dated Apr. 10, 
1964. On Apr. 9, 1964, the San 
Francisco National Bank granted 
a loan in the amount of $132,000 
to Matthew L. Biscotti— 

A check drawn on Bank 
of America NT&SA, Millbrae 
Branch, by Matthew L. Biscotti 
dated Apr. 9, 1964, in the 
amount of $17,000 payable to and 
endorsed by W. S. Bennett was 
credited to the account of Suisun 
Properties on Apr. 10, 1964. 


$5, 000 


5, 000 


“10, 000 000 
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Also deposited to the account of Don C. 
Silverthorne were funds aggregating $650,- 
471.01. These funds represent proceeds of 
loans granted by the San Francisco National 
Bank to numerous customers for the pur- 
chase of San Francisco National Bank stock 
at various prices, in many instances sub- 
stantially in excess of local market quota- 
tions. Generally, securities were subse- 
quently purchased by Don C. Silverthorne 
for delivery to said customers. It would 
appear that Don C. Silverthorne personally 
received commissions through the afore- 
mentioned transactions for loans granted, 
represented by the difference between his 
cost and the price he received for the bank 
stock delivered to customers of the bank, 

Very truly yours, 
VICTOR E. DEL TREDICI, 
National Bank Examiner. 


Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, I 
wish to ask the distinguished Senator 
whether there is anything in the pend- 
ing bill dealing with the misfeasance of 
officers having Federal responsibility in 
connection with the supervision of banks. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. No. As I under- 
stand it, if the proposals of the Senator 
had been in effect, it would have been 
mandatory for the Comptroller of the 
Currency to have communicated this in- 
formation to the Department of Justice 
and the Federal Deposit Insurance Cor- 
poration. Thatis not covered in this bill. 
But at the present time, under present 
law, it would not be possible, in a similar 
situation with savings and loan institu- 
tions, for the head of the Home Loan 
Bank Board to act with a cease-and- 
desist order or removal. The Board says 
that it has considerable power to act, 
but it is under such drastic and cumber- 
some legislation that it would in most 
cases be inhibited from acting. 

The points of the Senator are strong 
and persuasive. I believe they are not 
reached by this legislation. I believe 
that the Senator would agree with me 
that that does not mean that this legis- 
lation is not essential to correct viola- 
tions of law and unsound practices that 
might otherwise cause great loss to 
depositors. But the provisions to which 
the Senator from Arkansas is referring 
are not covered. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I have given the 
proposed legislation my support both be- 
fore the committee and on the floor of 
the Senate. All I am emphasizing is that 
the bill does not go far enough if we ex- 
pect to remove the conditions complained 
of and if we are to provide the tools that 
are needed to tighten the laws so that 
better supervision can be provided for 
the necessary protection of the public 
and Federal interests. 

I merely wanted to emphasize these 
matters and to point out that had action 
been taken, several million of the $20 
million lost by letting the San Francisco 
National Bank stay open would not have 
occurred. 

To show the need of the requirement 
for better liaison, I cite the fact that on 
the very day the San Francisco National 
Bank closed, the Federal Reserve bank 
granted it another $1.5 million loan. 
From the time the letter I referred to 
had been written until the date the bank 
closed, the Federal Reserve bank had 
granted it more than $9 million in loans. 
Had there been efficient administration, 
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such as would have been suggested by a 
competent, dedicated Federal official, and 
had such action been taken by the Comp- 
troller of the Currency, many of these 
losses would not have occurred. 

I point out to the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Wisconsin that we know about 
other banks, that we have not brought 
to the public’s attention, in which simi- 
lar conditions prevail. The investiga- 
tion made by the Permanent Subcom- 
mittee on Investigations resulted in the 
indictment of 26 persons altogether. 
Much of the information upon which 
the last 19 were indicted was secured by 
the subcommittee and never placed in 
the public hearings; but it was available 
for use by the Department of Justice in 
grand jury actions. But in the cases of 
the several banks which we exposed and 
brought to public light, seven persons 
were indicted, including the president 
of the San Francisco National Bank, who 
stood trial and was convicted, as was his 
partner in crime, a man named Bennett, 
who was working with him to help to de- 
fraud the bank. 

Five of the seven have already been 
convicted. Two are awaiting trial. In 
all probability—although no one can be 
sure, conviction awaits them also. It is 
clear that these hearings do some good 
in exposing and bringing criminals to 
light. We try to convict them when 
they are discovered, but perhaps we are 
unable to convict some because they are 
able to circumvent the law. 

All I am trying to do is emphasize that 
the bill before the Senate is insufficient. 
I had hoped that both bills would be con- 
sidered and the committee would have 
reported a bill containing the best pro- 
visions of the two, and, thus, the Con- 
gress would be able to enact this much- 
needed legislation in order to try to solve 
the problem. 

Since that is not true, since there is 
only one bill, which is half a loaf or less, 
the only thing we can do today is plead 
with the Committee on Banking and 
Currency to take up the other bill and 
weigh its merits. I do not say that it is 
perfect. I can offer some amendments 
to it myself and other members of the 
committee can do likewise. Just as was 
done in the pending bill, revisions were 
needed and made. I am sure we will 
find the same thing to be true with re- 
spect to the bill which I introduced, and 
which was cosponsored by members of 
the subcommittee. However, I do say 
that if Congress stops with the bill that 
is now before it, and if that is the only 
one enacted into law, it will fall short of 
meeting its responsibilities to try and 
remedy, correct, and prevent a reoccur- 
rence of some of the conditions which 
the committee has exposed. 

As early as it can do so, I hope that 
the committee will undertake to con- 
sider S. 2575. 

I want to express my appreciation for 
the courtesies which the committee has 
extended to me. It set a date to begin 
hearings. Unavoidably, through no 
fault of my own, I had to have that date 
canceled and request another. The 
chairman of the committee very kindly 
suggested two or three other dates on 
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which they might meet, in order to hear 
my testimony; and that will be arranged, 
I am sure, at a convenient time, right 
away. 

I emphasize today that it is not just 
a matter of hearing my testimony and 
then holding no more hearings, but that 
we must not do a halfway job. 

Much of the time, we spend our efforts 
in doing arduous, tedious, and unpleas- 
ant tasks, and then our efforts go to 
waste. I hope we can get the sufficient 
interest in this matter which is required 
and necessary to get action on the bill, 
to get it revised where it needs revision, 
and bring in a bill, as we did here, that 
will be enacted into law at this session 
of Congress. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I 
yield, from the time on my side on the 
amendment, 10 minutes to the Senator 
from Arkansas. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The Senator from Arkansas is 
recognized for 10 additional minutes. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I thank the Sen- 
ator from Wisconsin. Again I say for 
the Recor, I merely offer the amend- 
ment, with the idea of withdrawing it 
because we are under controlled time, so 
that we could have time to discuss it. 
The amendment contains a provision, 
section 1, of S. 2575, concerning the pro- 
visions and remedies which I have been 
e and seek to have enacted into 

W. 

Mr. MUND T. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Arkansas yield? 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I am happy to 
yield to the Senator from South Dakota. 

Mr. MUNDT. I congratulate the Sen- 
ator from Arkansas, the chairman of 
the Permanent Investigations Subcom- 
mittee on taking the floor today to point 
up, number one that while S. 3158, in our 
opinion, and based on our investigation, 
is a worthwhile piece of legislation and 
makes an important step in the right di- 
rection, at the same time, it is but a 
small step on a long journey if we are 
really going to protect the general public 
against the kind of corruption, fraud, 
and carelessness which was discussed at 
the time the subcommittee was in- 
vestigating the banking industry. 

I am glad, too, that the Senator has 
urged the Committee on Banking and 
Currency to give us an opportunity for 
adequate hearings not only to hear from 
the members of the subcommittee, in 
which the Senator from Ohio [Mr. 
LavuscHE] has joined, in introducing S. 
2575, but also the representatives of the 
banking industry—and, as a matter of 
fact, anyone else in the private sector 
who has knowledge in this field. 

Knowing the distinguished Senator 
from Wisconsin [Mr. PROXMIRE] as I do, 
and admiring his diligence, I feel con- 
fident that if we do not try to press 
amendments now to S. 3158, thereby en- 
acting a patchwork piece of legislation, 
some of which would not have had ade- 
quate hearings, I feel sure he will give us 
the assurance that he will hold early 
hearings so that we can get on with the 
rest of the job. 

That is the real thing we have in mind. 

I see the Senator from Wisconsin is 
nodding his head, which to me spells 
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affirmation, and I think it means the 
same to the Senator from Wisconsin. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. The Senator from 
Arkansas has said that he would be in 
touch with the chairman of the com- 
mittee, the Senator from Virginia [Mr. 
RosertTson], and he hopes that they will 
be able to work out a mutually satis- 
factory time. 

Mr. MUNDT. Yes. Let me say one 
other thing. I admire, applaud, and 
echo what the distinguished Senator 
from Arkansas has stated when he em- 
phasized the fact that investigations are 
arduous and frequently unpleasant. 
This is so because it is never a happy task 
to expose a fellow citizen because of cor- 
ruption or because of some inadequacy. 
It is so easy in this world to get into 
trouble and so hard to keep out of trouble 
that one can very easily sympathize 
with someone who finds himself in 
trouble. The investigative functions of 
Congress play a very important role in 
developing proper governmental perfor- 
mance standards and in developing leg- 
islation. 

A long time ago a great Democrat, 
Woodrow Wilson, then President of the 
United States, said he considered the 
investigative power of Congress among 
its most important responsibilities and 
obligations. 

I am delighted that the chairman of 
the Permanent Investigations Subcom- 
mittee, who has conducted a great many 
investigations, has emphasized that fact 
here and now today in view of the com- 
pletely ill-advised, ill-tempered, and 
highly ephemeral finding by a judge in 
connection with an investigative com- 
mittee of another body that would se- 
riously cripple and undermine this in- 
vestigative function of the Congress. An 
appeal panel has, in effect, very properly 
in my judgment, reprimanded that 
judge, who tried to invade the legisla- 
tive functions of the Congress on the 
part of the judiciary, and has overridden 
his unfortunate verdict. 

I hope this is the last we hear from 
any judge who has developed such a 
sense of arrogance of authority on the 
part of the judicial branch to the extent 
that he thinks he has the right to tell 
the committees of Congress how to 
operate. 

I think it is appropriate that shortly 
thereafter the chairman of the Perma- 
nent Investigations Committee empha- 
sized the constructive reports that result 
from the rather disagreeable responsi- 
bility of committees to make such in- 
vestigations. 

With the assurance we have had that 
the Senator from Alabama and the 
Banking and Currency Committee will 
vigorously pursue this matter—and the 
Senator from Wisconsin has renewed 
that assurance with a nod of his head— 
we will have an opportunity to have 
hearings and have an opportunity to 
consider S. 2575, with whatever amend- 
ments may be appropriate, so that there 
may be an opportunity to have the nec- 
essary legislation to fully try to safe- 
guard the general public from invasion 
of financial institutions by certain dis- 
reputable individuals. 
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Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I 
yield such additional time to the Senator 
from Arkansas as he may require. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Hart 
in the chair). The Senator from Ar- 
kansas is recognized. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, be- 
fore I conclude, let me say that I made 
reference to some bank losses and ma- 
nipulations that I think could be reme- 
died by the bill I referred to, which we 
introduced. I was referring particularly 
to the issuing of charters and also to 
changes of control in banks, because the 
Federal authorities can be deceived un- 
less those who acquire control of a bank 
are also required to report that change. 
I mentioned the San Francisco National 
Bank, and the loss of approximately $20 
million. Somebody will have to absorb 
thatloss. Some of it will be by the FDIC. 
There will be other losses to the deposi- 
tors. There will be other losses to the 
Federal Reserve System. 

I mentioned the Brighton National 
Bank and said that it went under in 21 
months. It did so with a loss of $1.2 
million. 

There were two other banks which 
devious characters invaded. One of 
them sustained a loss of $700,000. An- 
other was the First National Bank of 
Marlin, Tex., with a loss of $210,000. 

Remember, Mr. President, these are 
small banks. 

We found another area where there 
was a complex of eight small banks in 
Missouri and Colorado. A scheme was 
underway to secure control of those small 
banks. 

I wish to mention one other thing. 
We have made a comprehensive investi- 
gation of one particular bank. I shall 
not mention the name of the bank at 
this time. This case emphasizes the need 
for legislation in this field. A charter 
was granted by Mr. Saxon in 1964. 
Within 6 months the original charterers 
were replaced by new owners who, in 
turn, were replaced 2 months later by 
a third group which uses a syndicated 
name which I shall not mention. Efforts 
have been made to conceal the true own- 
ers of the business syndicate that con- 
trols the majority stock. 

Within 2 years of its chartering, the 
bank was closed, and a new charter was 
issued to another bank, whose name I 
shall withhold. The bank is now under 
good management. Banking interests 
have stepped in to save it, and it was 
taken over under another name. 

The losses of this bank, whose bad 
notes and assets were taken over by the 
FDIC, amounted to $1.2 million. It is 
anticipated that only 10 or 15 percent 
of this amount will be recovered. 

There are two others that I could 
mention, but on the record, the Senate 
should be persuaded that further legis- 
lation is needed. 

I want to thank the distinguished 
manager of the bill for his courtesy and 
for his cooperation in this regard. I 
must leave the Chamber for urgent per- 
sonal reasons, which may necessitate my 
being absent the remainder of the day 
from the Chamber. I wish again to an- 
nounce my support of the bill, but I 
would want the Record to reflect em- 
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phatically and without reservation that 
this bill, good as it is, is more a cure than 
it is a preventive, and that we should 
apply a preventive as well as a cure. We 
will provide only a partial legislative 
remedy if we simply enact this bill and 
do not go any further. 

I wish to thank my distinguished 
friend. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to withdraw the amendment which 
I offered 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield before he does that? 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I yield. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I wish to say two 
things. In the first place, as I said on 
Friday, and I reiterate, there is no ques- 
tion that, investigating committees per- 
form a tremendously useful function. I 
think the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. 
McCLELLAN] has received far too little 
credit for his great work. Other Sena- 
tors who introduce legislation based on 
the investigations of his committee get 
the credit. 

And it is just this important function 
of the legislative process of the Congress 
this investigation by the McClellan com- 
mittee which has produced this bill, Mc- 
Clellan bill, S. 2575 which is a good bill, 
and which certainly will get the closest 
consideration by the committee. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed at this point in the Recorp, S. 
2575, the bill to which the Senator from 
Arkansas referred and which was intro- 
duced for himself and other Senators. 

There being no objection, the bill (S. 
2575) was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorD, as follows: 

S. 2575 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of Amer- 
ica in Congress assembled, 

CERTIFICATE OF AUTHORITY TO COMMENCE 

BANKING 

SECTION. 1. (a) Section 5169 of the Revised 
Statutes of the United States (12 U.S.C. 27) 
is amended to read as follows: 

“Sec. 5169. (a) After receiving a certificate 
and statement of facts from an association, 
as provided in section 5168, the Comptroller 
of the Currency shall (1) within ten days 
after the receipt of such statement (A) give 
written notice thereof to the Board of Gov- 
ernors of the Federal Reserve System, the 
Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation, and 
the appropriate authority exercising super- 
visory functions over State banks in the State 
in which such association seeks to commence 
business as a national banking association, 
and (B) give public notice thereof in a news- 
paper of general circulation in the area in 
which such association seeks to commence 
business, and (2) if, within thirty days after 
the giving of such notices, request is made 
therefore by such Board, Corporation, au- 
thority, association, or other interested per- 
son, provide for a public hearing to be held 
in that part of such State which the Comp- 
troller determines would be most directly 
affected by the issuance to such association 
of a certificate to commence business. As 
used in this section, the term ‘interested 
person’ means, any association, firm, or corp- 
oration, which resides or is doing business 
in the area determined by the Comptroller 
of the Currency to be the competitive area 
of such association in the event a certificate 
to commence business is issued to it. 

“(b)(1) Any hearing with respect to the 
issuance to any association of a certificate 
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to commence business, as provided in sub- 
section (a), shall be commenced not less 
than thirty or more than sixty days after re- 
quest therefor is made to the Comptroller of 
the Currency. Notice of any such hearing, 
together with the names and addresses of the 
directors and stockholders of such associa- 
tion, shall be given in a newspaper of general 
circulation in the area in which such associa- 
tion seeks to commence business at least 
once a week for the two successive weeks im- 
mediately preceding such h The 
Comptroller shall also give notice of such 
hearings to all parties of interest known to 
his office. The length of any such hearing 
shall be determined by the Comptroller, or 
such person as he may designate to conduct 
such hearing, but all interested persons shall 
be given an opportunity to appear and give 
evidence. 

“(2) For the purpose of any such hearing, 
the Comptroller of the Currency, or such 
person as he may designate to conduct such 
hearing, may administer oaths and affirma- 
tions, compel the attendance of witnesses, 
take depositions, and require the production 
of records or other papers which are relevant 
to the inquiry. For the purpose of any such 
hearing, the Comptroller or his designee may 
apply to any judge or clerk of any court of 
the United States within the State in which 
such hearing is held, to issue a subpena 
commanding each person to whom it is di- 
rected to attend and give testimony, or to 
produce records or other papers material to 
the inquiry, at a time and place specified. 
Witnesses subpenaed under this section shall 
be paid the same fees and mileage that are 
paid witnesses in the district courts of the 
United States. 

“(3) In cases of refusal to obey a subpena 
issued to, or contumacy by, any person, the 
Comptroller of the Currency, or his designee, 
may invoke the aid of any court of the United 
States within the State in which a hearing 
under this section is being held, in requiring 
the attendance and testimony of witnesses 
and the production of records or other papers. 
Any such court may issue an order requiring 
such person to appear before the Comptroller, 
or his designee, there to produce records, if 
so ordered, or to give testimony touching the 
matter in question; and any failure to obey 
such order may be punished by the court as 
a contempt thereof. 

„(e) (!) On the basis of any hearing held 
under this section, the Comptroller of the 
Currency shall determine whether (A) the 
association has fully complied with all ap- 
plicable provisions of law requisite to the 
commencement of the business of banking 
as a national banking association, (B) the 
hearings have verified the source of the 
money paid in as capital, and the general 
background and reputable character of each 
of the proposed directors of such association, 
(C) each of the prospective shareholders, 
before making payment on their stock, have 
been provided with a circular setting forth 
the names of the proposed directors and 
describing their backgrounds and business 
contacts, (D) the prospective shareholders 
and directors are acting for undisclosed 
principals or if they are participating in un- 
disclosed agreements in making such applica- 
tion, (E) the sole purpose contemplated by 
the shareholders of such association in form- 
ing the same is to accomplish the legitimate 
objects contemplated by this title, (F) the 
best interest of the public and the local com- 
munity will be served by the issuance of such 
certificate, and (G) the association is law- 
fully entitled to commence the business of 
banking. At the conclusion of such hearing, 
the Comptroller of the Currency shall (i) 
carefully consider the testimony and other 
evidence adduced at such hearing, together 
with the certificate and statement of facts 
transmitted to him by such association, and 
(ii) if not otherwise included in the evidence 
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adduced at such hearing, obtain, consider, 
and incorporate as part of the record made 
at such hearing the written views of the 
Board of Governors of the Federal Reserve 
System, the Board of Directors of the Fed- 
eral Deposit Insurance Corporation, and the 
appropriate authority exercising supervisory 
functions over State banks in the State in 
which such association seeks to commence 
business as a national banking association, 
with respect to the granting or denying of a 
certificate to such association. Within a 
reasonable time after the conclusion of such 
hearing, the Comptroller of the Currency 
shall, on the record made therein and on the 
basis of any other relevant facts which may 
come to his attention, by order grant or deny 
a certificate to such association authorizing 
it to commence the business of banking. 
“(2) Any order issued by the Comptroller 
of the Currency under paragraph (1) shall 
be final and conclusive unless within thirty 
days after the issuance thereof an appeal is 
taken to the United States court of appeals 
for the circuit in which the association seeks 
to carry on banking operations by filing 
with the clerk of such court a petition pray- 
ing that the Comptroller’s order be set aside 
or modified in the manner stated in the 
petition. Such appeal may be taken by any 
party to the proceeding. A copy of such pe- 
tition shall be forthwith transmitted by the 
clerk of the court to the Comptroller, and 
thereupon the Comptroller shall file in the 
court the record upon which the order com- 
plained of was entered, as provided in sec- 
tion 2112 of title 28, United States Code. 
Upon the filing of such petition such court 
shall have jurisdiction, which upon the filing 
of the record shall be exclusive, to affirm, set 
aside, or modify in whole or in part the 
order of the Comptroller. No objection to 
such order shall be considered by the court 
unless the objection was urged before the 
Comptroller or unless there were reasonable 
grounds for failure to do so. The findings 
of the Comptroller as to the facts, if sup- 
ported by substantial evidence, shall be con- 
clusive. If application is made to the court 
for leave to adduce additional evidence, and 
it is shown to the satisfaction of the court 
that such additional evidence is material 
and that there were reasonable grounds for 
failure to adduce such evidence in the pro- 
ceeding before the Comptroller, the court 
may order such additional evidence to be 
taken before the Comptroller and to be ad- 
duced upon the hearing in such manner 
and upon such terms as the court may deem 
proper. The Comptroller may modify its 
findings as to the facts by reason of the 
additional evidence so taken, and it shall file 
with the court such modified or new findings, 
which, if supported by substantial evidence, 
shall be conclusive, and its recommendations, 
if any, for the modification or setting aside 
of the original order. The judgment of the 
court affirming, setting aside, or modifying 
in whole or in part any order of the Comp- 
troller shall be final, subject to review by 
the Supreme Court of the United States upon 
certification or certiorari as provided in sec- 
tion 1254 of title 28, United States Code. 
“(d) If a hearing is not requested, as pro- 
vided in subsection (a), with respect to the 
issuance of a certificate to commence busi- 
ness to any association, the Comptroller of 
the Currency shall carefully examine the 
certificate and statements of facts trans- 
mitted to him, together with any other rele- 
vant facts which may come to his attention, 
whether by means of a special commission 
appointed by him for the purpose of inquir- 
ing into the condition of such association or 
by such other means as he shall deem advis- 
able and upon determining that (1) such 
association has fully complied with all appli- 
cable provisions of law requisite to the com- 
mencement of the business of banking as a 
national banking association, (2) an investi- 
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gation has been made verifying the source 
of the money paid in as capital and the gen- 
eral background and reputable character of 
each of the proposed directors of such asso- 
ciation, (3) the prospective shareholders of 
such association have been provided, before 
making payment on their stock, with a reg- 
istration or offering circular setting forth the 
mames of such proposed directors and de- 
scribing their backgrounds and business in- 
terests, (4) the prospective shareholders and 
directors are not acting for undisclosed prin- 
cipals participating in any undisclosed 
agreements in making such application, (5) 
the sole purpose contemplated by the share- 
holders of such association in forming the 
same is to accomplish the legitimate objects 
contemplated by this title, (6) the best in- 
terest of the public and the local community 
will be served by the issuance of such certif- 
icate, and (7) such association is lawfully 
entitled to commence the business of bank- 
ing, shall give to such association a certifi- 
cate, under his hand and Official seal, au- 
thorizing it to commence the business of 
banking. In making his determinations 
with respect to the granting or denying of 
a certificate to any association, the Comp- 
troller shall obtain and consider the views 
of the Board of Governors of the Federal Re- 
serve System, the Board of Directors of the 
Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation, and 
the appropriate authority exercising super- 
visiory functions over State banks in the 
State in which such association seeks to 
commence business as a national banking 
association. 

“(e) In providing the bank supervisory 
authorities of the several States with infor- 
mation concerning applications by associa- 
tions for certificates to commence business 
as national banking associations, as pro- 
vided in subsection (a), the Comptroller of 
the Currency shall request such supervisory 
authorities to provide him, on a reciprocal 
basis, with comparable information with re- 
spect to applications received by such au- 
thorities from associations seeking permis- 
sion to operate as State banking institu- 
tions.” 


CONVERSION OF STATE CHARTER BANKS TO 
NATIONAL BANKS 


Sec. 2. Section 5154 of the Revised Statutes 
of the United States (12 U.S.C. 35) is amend- 
ed by striking out the proviso in the first 
sentence and inserting in lieu thereof the 
following: “: Provided, That the Comptroller 
of the Currency shall request and consider 
the views of the Board of Governors of the 
Federal Reserve System and the Board of 
Directors of the Federal Deposit Insurance 
Corporation before approving any such con- 
version, and no such conversion shall be ap- 
proved if it is in contravention of State 
law”. 

OATH OF OFFICE FOR DIRECTORS OF NATIONAL 
BANKS 

Src. 3. Section 5147 of the Revised Statutes 
of the United States (12 U.S.C. 73) is amend- 
ed by striking out “and in his own right” and 
inserting in lieu thereof the following: “in 
his own right, and not as an agent for an un- 
disclosed principal”. 

EXCHANGE OF INFORMATION CONCERNING BANKS 
BY SUPERVISORY AGENCIES 


Src. 4. Section 10(f) of the Federal Deposit 
Insurance Act (12 U.S.C. 1820(f) is amended 
to read as follows: 

f) The Corporation shall furnish 
promptly and without charge to the Comp- 
troller of the Currency, the Board of Gover- 
nors of the Federal Reserve System, and any 
Federal Reserve bank a summary of informa- 
tion contained in any report of examination 
madet on behalf of, and any report of condi- 
tion made to it, with respect to any bank 
over which said Comptroller, Board, or bank 
exercises supervisory functions, and said 
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Comptroller, Board, and bank shall furnish 
promptly and without charge to the Corpo- 
ration a summary of information contained 
in any report of examination made by, and 
any report of condition made to it, with re- 
spect to any insured bank. The officer or 
agency entitled to receive such summary 
may at its discretion request initially a full 
copy of the pertinent report and materials 
supporting such report, and such informa- 
tion shall be furnished promptly and with- 
out charge. The Corporation may accept any 
report made by or to any commission, board, 
or authority having supervision of a State 
nonmember bank (except a District bank), 
and may furnish to any such commission, 
board, or authority, reports of examinations 
made on behalf of, and reports of conditions 
made to, the Corporation.” 


PAYMENT OF COMPENSATION BY INSURED OR 
MEMBER BANKS FOR OBTAINING DEPOSITS 


Sec. 5.(a) Section 18(g) of the Federal 
Deposit Insurance Act (12 U.S.C. 1828(g)) is 
amended (1) by inserting “(1)” after “(g)”, 
(2) by striking out the next to the last sen- 
tence thereof, and (3) by adding at the end 
thereof the following paragraphs: 

“(2) No insured nonmember bank, or any 
officer, director, agent, or substantial stock- 
holder thereof, shall pay or agree to pay a 
broker, finder, or other person compensa- 
tion for obtaining a deposit for such bank, 
except as the Board of Directors may by 
regulation prescribe. For the purposes of 
this paragraph, any payment made by any 
other person to induce the placing of a de- 
posit in such bank shall be deemed to be 
a payment of such compensation by the bank 
if the bank had or reasonably should have 
had knowledge of such payment by such 
person when it accepted the deposit. 

“(3) Any violation by an insured non- 
member bank of the provisions of this sub- 
section or of regulations issued hereunder 
shall subject such bank to a penalty of not 
more than 10 per centum of the amount of 
the deposit to which such violation relates. 
The Corporation may recover such penalty, 
by suit or otherwise, for its own use, to- 
gether with the costs and expenses of such 
recovery. 

“(4) The Board of Directors is authorized 
by regulation to prescribe what shall be 
deemed to be (A) a payment of interest by 
a nonmember insured bank (which shall 
include an agreement to pay interest and 
may include payments to the depositor or 
any other person made by an officer, direc- 
tor, agent, or substantial stockholder there- 
of or by any other person if the bank had 
Or reasonably should have had knowledge 
of such payment by such other person when 
it accepted the deposit), (B) a payment of 
compensation, and (C) a substantial stock- 
holder, for the purposes of this subsection 
and regulations issued pursuant thereto, 
and to prescribe such rules and regulations 
as it may deem necessary to effectuate the 
purposes of this subsection and prevent 
evasions thereof.” 

(b) Section 19 of the Federal Reserve Act 
is amended by inserting the following para- 
graphs after the thirteenth paragraph 
thereof (12 U.S.C. 371b): 

“No member bank, or any officer, director, 
agent, or substantial stockholder thereof, 
shall pay or agree to pay a broker, finder, 
or other person compensation for obtaining 
a deposit for such bank, except as the Board 
of Governors of the Federal Reserve System 
may by regulation prescribe. For the pur- 
poses of this paragraph, any payment made 
by any other person to induce the placing 
of a deposit in such bank shall be deemed 
to be a payment of such compensation by 
the bank if the bank had or reasonably 
should have had knowledge of such pay- 
ment by such person when it accepted the 
deposit. 
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“Any violation by a member bank of the 
provisions of this section, or the regulations 
issued hereunder relating to payment of de- 
posits and interest thereon and payment of 
compensation for obtaining deposits, shall 
subject such bank to a penalty of not more 
than 10 per centum of the amount of such 
deposit to which such violation relates. 
Such penalty may, by direction of the Board 
of Governors of the Federal Reserve System, 
be recovered by suit or otherwise by the 
Federal Reserve bank of the district in 
which the offending member bank is lo- 
cated, for its own use, together with the 
costs and expenses of such recovery. 

“The Board of Governors of the Federal 
Reserve System is authorized by regulation 
to prescribe what shall be deemed to be 
(A) a payment of interest by a member 
bank (which shall include an agreement to 
pay interest and may include payments to 
the depositor or any other person made 
by an offcer, director, agent, or substantial 
stockholder thereof or by any other person 
if the bank had or reasonably should have 
had knowledge of such payment by such 
other person when it accepted the deposit), 
(B) a payment of compensation, and (C) 
@ substantial stockholder, for the purposes 
of this section and regulations issued pur- 
suant thereto, and to prescribe such rules 
and regulations as it may deem necessary 
to effectuate the purposes of this section 
and prevent evasions thereof.” 

(c) The provisions of this section shall 
be applicable to funds received by a bank 
after the date of the enactment of this Act, 
and to any subsequent renewals of a 
deposit. 

REGISTRATION OF CERTAIN PERSONS PERFORM- 
ING BROKERAGE SERVICES FOR BANKS IN 
OBTAINING DEPOSITS 
Sec, 6. Section 18 of the Federal Deposit 

Insurance Act (12 U.S.C. 1828) is further 

amended by redesignating subsection (h) 

as subsection (k), and by inserting after 

subsection (g) a new subsection as follows: 

“(h) (1) Effective upon the expiration of 
ninety days after the date of enactment of 
this subsection, it shall be unlawful for any 
person to accept or agree to accept any com- 
mission, fee, or other compensation for 
brokerage service in connection with the 
obtaining of funds, aggregating more than 
$100,000 in any calendar year, for deposit 
in any insured bank, unless such person has, 
in accordance with rules and regulations 
prescribed by the Corporation, fled an ap- 
plication with the Corporation and, upon 
the basis of such application, been issued a 
certificate of registration. 

“(2) Any person willfully violating this 
subsection will be fined not more than 
$5,000 or imprisoned not more than one 
year, or both.” 

REPORTS BY INSURED BANKS WITH RESPECT TO 
FUNDS HELD IN EXCHANGE FOR CERTIFICATES 
OF DEPOSITS 
Sec. 7. Section 18 of the Federal Deposit 

Insurance Act (12 U.S.C. 1828) is further 

amended by inserting after subsection (h) 

(added by section 6) a new subsection as 

follows: 

(1) (1) At the discretion of the Corpora- 
tion, any bank the deposits of which are in- 
sured by the Corporation shall make to the 
Corporation, in such form and at such times 
as the Board of Directors of the Corporation 
may prescribe, reports setting forth (A) the 
funds held by such bank in exchange for 
certificates of deposit by any one person, 
firm, or corporation in an amount or 
amounts aggregating $100,000 or more, (B) 
the name and address of the person or 
entity to whom any such certificate of de- 
posit was issued, (C) the name and address 
of the person, if any, which provided broker- 
age service in connection with obtaining 
the funds in exchange for which any such 
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certificate of deposit was issued, and (D) 
the amount such bank, or any of its officers, 
directors, agents, or substantial stockholders 
(as defined by such Corporation), paid, or 
contracted to pay, in connection with the 
acquisition and use of the funds in exchange 
for which any such certificate of deposit was 
issued. 

“(2) A copy of each report made under 
this subsection shall be furnished promptly 
and without charge by the Corporation to 
(A) the Comptroller of the Currency, if the 
bank making the report is a national bank- 
ing association or a bank operating under the 
Code of Law for the District of Columbia, 
and (B) the Board of Governors of the Fed- 
eral Reserve System, if the bank making the 
report is not described in clause (A) and is 
a member of the Federal Reserve System. 

“(3) Any bank which fails to make any 
report required by this section shall be sub- 
ject to a penalty of not more than $100 for 
each day of such failure, recoverable by the 
Corporation for its use.” 


AUDIT OF BOOKS OF BANKS THE DEPOSITS OF 
WHICH ARE INSURED BY THE FEDERAL DEPOSIT 
INSURANCE CORPORATION 


Sec. 8. (a) Section 18 of the Federal De- 
posit Insurance Act (12 U.S.C. 1828) is 
further amended by inserting after subsec- 
tion (i) (added by section 7) a new subsec- 
tion as follows: 

“(j) Whenever such action is deemed war- 
ranted by the Board of Directors of the Cor- 
poration, the Corporation may require the 
financial transactions and records of an in- 
sured bank to be audited by a certified pub- 
lie accountant, in accordance with 
tions prescribed by the Corporation, and the 
expense of any such audit shall be borne 
jointly by the Corporation and such bank, 
A report on any such audit shall be sub- 
mitted to the Corporation and, if the bank 
is a national banking association, district 
bank, or State member bank, to the appro- 
priate Federal bank supervisory agency. 
Regulations prescribed by the Corporation 
under this subsection shall be designed to 
assure that any such audits will (1) reveal 
the accuracy and authenticity of a bank’s 
records, (2) verify the adequacy and value 
of collateral for loans made by the bank, (3) 
demonstrate the ratio between secured and 
unsecured loans made by the bank, and (4) 
show whether the financial statement of the 
bank fairly presents its true financial con- 
dition. For each day that a report of the 
audit of any bank is not filed, as required by 
this subsection and any regulations issued 
thereunder, as the result of the failure of 
such bank to provide for such audit or to 
make available all records and documents 
necessary thereto, such bank shall be sub- 
ject to a penalty of not more than $100 
which the Corporation may recover for its 
use. As used in this subsection, the term 
‘Federal bank supervisory agency’ means (A) 
the Comptroller of the Currency in the case 
of a national bank or a district bank, and 
(B) the Board of Governors of the Federal 
Reserve System in the case of a State mem- 
ber bank (other than a district bank).” 
PERSONS CONVICTED OF A CRIME PARTICIPATING 

IN MANAGEMENT AND POLICIES OF AN IN- 

SURED BANK THROUGH STOCK OWNERSHIP 

Sec. 9. Section 19 of the Federal Deposit 
Insurance Act (12 U.S.C. 1829) is amended 
by inserting (a)“ immediately following 
“Sec. 19.” and by adding at the end thereof 
a new subsection as follows: 

“(b) Except with the written consent of 
the Corporation, no person who has been con- 
victed of a crime involving moral turpitude 
for which a sentence of imprisonment for one 
year or more may be imposed shall hereafter 
directly or indirectly participate, through 
stock ownership, management or control, in 
the operation, management, policies or con- 
trol of an insured bank. Any person will- 
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fully violating the provisions of this sub- 
section shall be fined not more than $5,000 or 
imprisoned not more than one year, or both.” 


ACQUISITION OF STOCK OF FEDERALLY INSURED 
BANKS 

Sec. 10. (a) Section 7(j) (1) of the Federal 
Deposit Insurance Act (12 U.S.C. 1817(j) (1)) 
is amended by inserting before “the president 
or other chief executive Officer” the follow- 
ing: “the purchasers, or their transferees, of 
the stock resulting in such control or change 
of control, and”. 

(b) Section 7(j) of the Federal Deposit 
Insurance Act (12 U.S.C. 1817(j)) is further 
amended by redesignating paragraph (6) as 
paragraph (9), and by inserting after para- 
graph (5) the following: 

“(6) It shall be unlawful for any person 
to extend, obtain, or maintain credit for the 
purpose of purchasing the shares of the 
capital stock of any insured bank (including 
any association being organized for carrying 
on business as a national banking associa- 
tion), if the stock of such bank is used as 
collateral to secure such extension of credit, 
and (A) the amount of the credit extended 
exceeds 3314 per centum of the purchase 
price of such stock, and (B) as a result of 
the purchase of such shares, any person will 
acquire control of such bank. This para- 
graph shall take effect upon the expiration of 
thirty days after the date of its enactment. 

“(7) Whenever a change occurs, in one 
transaction, involving 10 per centum or more 
of the outstanding voting stock of any in- 
sured bank such change shall be deferred 
thirty days for a review of the factors in- 
volved by the appropriate Federal banking 
agency. The transaction may be consum- 
mated immediately upon approval by the 
appropriate Federal banking agency. 

“(8) Whoever willfully violates the pro- 
visions of this subsection shal] be fined not 
more than $5,000 or imprisoned not more 
than one year, or both.” 


FALSE STATEMENTS OR OVERVALUATION OF 
SECURITIES FOR PURPOSE OF OBTAINING LOAN 
FROM INSURED BANK 


Sec. 11. Section 1014 of title 18, United 
States Code, is amended by striking out “or 
a Federal credit union,” and inserting in lieu 
thereof “a Federal credit union, or a bank 
the deposits of which are insured by the 
Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation.” 


STUDY WITH RESPECT TO REORGANIZATION OF 
FUNCTIONS EXERCISED BY FEDERAL BANK 
SUPERVISORY AGENCIES 
Src. 12. The President shall cause an im- 

mediate joint study to be undertaken by the 

Secretary of the Treasury and such other 

officers of the Government as he shall desig- 

nate to review existing legislation and ad- 
ministrative practices under which the vari- 
ous departments and agencies of the Gov- 
ernment exercise supervisory functions with 
respect to National and State banking insti- 
tutions, federally insured savings and loan 
associations, federally chartered investment 
companies, and such other federally super- 
vised financial institutions as may be ap- 
propriate, with a view to determining 
whether a reorganization or consolidation of 
such functions is necessary or desirable for 
the efficient discharge of such functions in 
the publie interest. Such study shall in- 
clude, among other relevant matters, a con- 
sideration of the desirability of (1) the 
establishment of a coordinating committee 
on Federal bank regulations, (2) providing 

a central clearinghouse for all Federal bank- 

ing reports, and (3) the consolidation in the 

Treasury Department of all functions with 

respect to the examination of banking insti- 

tutions under Federal supervision, and the 
furnishing by such Department of the re- 
sults of such examinations to other inter- 
ested agencies of the Government, includ- 
ing any possible criminal activities to the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation. Findings 
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and recommendations resulting from such 
study shall be reported to the President and 
to ‘the Congress at the earliest practicable 
date. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Arkansas withdraws his 
amendment. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, 
while I have asked unanimous consent 
to withdraw the amendment which I 
submitted, I do want it printed in the 
RECORD. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
printing has been ordered, and the with- 
drawal noted. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. I in- 
quire of the manager of the bill, From 
whose time is the time for the quorum 
call to be taken? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I ask unanimous 
consent that the time for the quorum 
call not be charged to either side. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and 
it is so ordered. 

The clerk will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I should 
like to have the attention of the floor 
manager of the bill for a few minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does 
the Senator from Wisconsin yield time 
to the Senator from Oregon? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I 
yield to the Senator from Oregon what- 
ever time he may require on the bill. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, the 
reason I should like to have his attention 
is that I wish to make some legislative 
history on the bill, for future reference 
of those particular bodies that might 
need to determine our legislative intent. 

Mr. President, early this year, I re- 
ceived several communications from of- 
ficers of Oregon State banks, and one 
from the Oregon Superintendent of 
Banks, expressing concern and opposi- 
tion to S. 3158. 

The general tenor of these letters was 
a fear that enactment of the bill would 
mean the further deterioration and 
eventual destruction of the State banks, 
and of our dual banking system. 

I am advised by the counsel to the 
committee that the committee amended 
S. 3158 in certain ways that bear upon 
the objections presented to me. So I 
would like to itemize these objections in 
a summary form, and then invite the 
floor manager to make any comment on 
them he may care to make. It is said: 

First. The bill gives discretionary au- 
thority to Federal agencies to institute 
cease-and-desist procedures against 
State-chartered banks. This would put 
the Federal authorities in a dominant 
role over State banks, whereas the Ore- 
gon banking division of the Oregon De- 
partment of Commerce already has such 
powers and is the agency which issues 
charters to State banks. The supervisory 
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responsibility of the State Department 
of Commerce would be grossly under- 
mined. 

Second. The Federal Deposit Insur- 
ance Corporation is an insuring agency, 
and the Federal Reserve Board is re- 
sponsible for monetary policy. It is un- 
wise to add these regulatory, police 
powers to their jurisdiction. 

Third. The main problem the bill 
seeks to correct lies with State savings 
and loan associations. Therefore, the 
legislation should be confined to them. 

Fourth. The authority given the Fed- 
eral agencies to remove officers of State 
banks would also diminish the authority 
of State banking authorities. 

Fifth. The general impact of S. 3158 
is to seriously curtail the independence 
of State banks, and to undermine the 
dual banking system. If it is the desire 
of Congress to have a single, unified 
banking system, it would be better to 
accomplish that by simple legislation to 
that effect, rather than to nibble away 
the State authority until it is meaning- 
less. 

Isay to my friend from Wisconsin that 
I have told these Oregon bankers and 
the State superintendent of banks that 
these problems would be considered in 
the committee and that I would raise 
them on the floor of the Senate for such 
comments as the manager of the bill 
may wish to make. I want him to know 
also that I appreciate his cooperation, 
and I wish to thank the committee coun- 
sel for his cooperation also. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I 
thank the distinguished Senator from 
Oregon. His statement is a very helpful 
and useful contribution to understand- 
ing this bill, as well as to the legislative 
history on the bill. 

The supervisor of State banks in Wis- 
consin, Mr. Nuesse, was also deeply con- 
cerned; and I understand he is the pres- 
ident of the National Association of 
Supervisors of State Banks. State super- 
visors have been concerned. The com- 
mittee has been working with the super- 
visors, and we think we have worked out 
a pretty good compromise. 

But first let me say, the power which 
the Federal Government has over all 
banking in this country is very clearly 
spelled out in the Constitution. The 
Senator from Oregon, as the foremost 
authority on the Constitution in the 
Senate, knows that article I, section 8, 
subparagraph (5) provides that the Fed- 
eral Congress shall have the money 
power, the banking power, not the States. 

The Federal Government has exercised 
that money power. That power was the 
basis for the first and second banks of 
the United States, and the decision in 
McCulloch against Maryland. In 1863 
and 1864, Congress provided for a na- 
tional currency, after the issuance of 
currency by the States had made for a 
chaotic situation. Again, in 1933 and 
1934, the Federal Government stepped in 
with the Federal Deposit Insurance Cor- 
poration, and with Reconstruction Fi- 
nance Corporation loans to banks, in- 
cluding nonmember State banks. So 
there is no question that the Federal 
Government, under the Constitution, not 
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only has this banking authority, but has 
exercised it. 

I would also say, in reply to some of 
the questions raised by the Senator from 
Oregon and the supervisor of State 
banks in Oregon, that both the Federal 
Deposit Insurance Corporation and the 
Federal Reserve Board have acted as 
supervisory agencies, not simply as in- 
suring agencies or, as in the case of the 
Federal Reserve Board, managers of the 
money supply. 

Both of these agencies have been en- 
gaged in examinations for many years 
and they have both been required by 
various Federal laws to exercise super- 
vision over all banks including nonmem- 
ber State banks. The Federal Reserve 
Board has engaged in bank examinations 
for 50 years. The FDIC has been en- 
gaged in bank examinations for some 35 
years. 

Consider the variety of supervisory au- 
thority given to the FRB and the FDIC. 
The Clayton Act, the Bank Holding Com- 
pany Act, the Bank Merger Act, and 
many other laws give the Federal Reserve 
Board or the FDIC authority over State 
nonmember banks or over State banks, 
even though they are not members of 
the Federal Reserve System. 

So we already have a precedent in leg- 
islation for this kind of authority on the 
part of the Federal Reserve Board and 
the FDIC. 

In our attempt to meet the objections 
of the State supervisory agencies—and 
we do believe strongly in a dual banking 
system—there is some feeling on the part 
of some members of the committee that 
the weaknesses have come from inade- 
quate supervision in some of the States. 
I think this is not true in Oregon or 
Wisconsin. 

This bill provides safeguards. We pro- 
vide that, before the Federal regulatory 
agencies can act with regard to State 
banks, that notice shall be given to State 
banks and supervisors. After that no- 
tice is given, they have the opportunity 
to discuss the situation with the Federal 
authorities, and perhaps to dissuade the 
Federal authorities from action. 

Second, they have the opportunity to 
act themselves. They may or may not 
have power to act to remove officers or to 
engage in cease and desist orders. That 
would be at the State level. 

Third. They may be able to secure vol- 
untary compliance from the State bank 
without further Government action. 

We think that this amendment does 
provide for a situation in which the Fed- 
eral Government can discharge its re- 
sponsibility. It is a very real responsi- 
bility under the Federal insurance laws 
and under other Federal laws. It will 
also safeguard the dual banking system. 

The Senator from Virginia, the chair- 
man of the committee, made an excellent 
statement earlier in which he empha- 
sized his deep conviction that this would 
meet the problem. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I yield. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed at 
this point in the Recor the part of the 
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bill beginning on page 110, line 11, down 
through line 3 on page 111. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

(o) Norirce TO Stare AvTHorirres.—In 
connection with any proceeding under sub- 
section (e), (f) (1), or (g) of this section in- 
volving an insured State-chartered institu- 
tion or any director or officer or other person 
participating in the conduct of its affairs, the 
Corporation shall provide the appropriate 
State supervisory authority with notice of 
the Corporation’s intent to institute such a 
proceeding and the grounds therefor. Unless 
within such time as the Corporation deems 
appropriate in the light of the circumstances 
of the case (which time must be specified in 
the notice prescribed in the preceding sen- 
tence) satisfactory corrective action is effec- 
tuated by action of the State supervisory au- 
thority, the Corporation may proceed as pro- 
vided in this section: Provided, however, 
That no institution or other party who is the 
subject of any notice or order issued by the 
Corporation under this section shall have 
standing to raise the requirements of this 
subsection as ground for attacking the valid- 
ity of any such notice or order. 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I wanted 
that to appear in the Recorp so that 
when my own State banking authorities 
read this they will be under due notice 
that the committee has given considera- 
tion to one of the most serious com- 
plaints and has amended the bill to give 
them an opportunity to act first on com- 
plaints that may arise. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I 
thank the Senator from Oregon. It 
seems to me that this should make legis- 
lative history that will not only help the 
State banking supervisors but will also 
be useful to preserve what we think has 
been a practicable and workable dual 
banking system. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I yield. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I aiso 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
at this point in the Recorp a paragraph 
from the committee report that the 
counsel for the committee has called to 
my attention. I think it shows very 
clearly the intent of the manager of the 
bill and of the committee as a whole. 

The paragraph, appearing on page 7 
of the committee report, reads as 
follows: 

The duties and powers of the Federal Re- 
serve Board and the FDIC are broad and 
sweeping. They must be in order to carry 
out their functions. But neither they nor 
the State member and insured banks nor the 
State bank supervisors should ever forget for 
one moment that the State banks are char- 
tered by the States, and are operated under 
State laws, and are responsible first and fore- 
most to the officials of the States which 
created them. 


This is a statement made by the chair- 
man in his remarks before the National 
Association of Supervisors of State 
Banks at Williamsburg, Va. 

The report then goes on to say: 

Accordingly, the committee endorsed the 
proposal that in any case involving a State 
bank or a State savings and loan association 
(except for the virtually routine suspensions 
and removals based on charges or convictions 
for a felony involving dishonesty or breach 
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of trust), the appropriate State supervisory 
authority must be notified and must be given 
an opportunity, during a reasonable time 
under the circumstances, to take effective 
corrective action—or to convince the Federal 
agency it is mistaken if the State supervisory 
authority thinks this is the case. 


I thank the Senator from Wisconsin 
very much. I think the legislative his- 
tory that he has made will not only 
moderate but, I think, will also dispel 
much of the doubt that the people in my 
State who raised these inquiries had in 
the first place. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I thank the Senator 
from Oregon. 

Mr. President, I read one further sen- 
tence from that section of the committee 
report: 

The committee considers that the bill 
emphasizes the role of the State chartering 
and supervising authorities, and in no way 
lessens the status of these State authorities. 


That was certainly our intention. We 
2 strongly that this legislation does 

at. 

Mr. TALMADGE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I yield. 

Mr. TALMADGE. Mr. President, is it 
the view of the Senator that every State 
banking authority in the United States 
would still have control over State- 
chartered banks? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Yes. However, I 
would say that the bill does provide that 
if the State authorities fail to act—with 
respect to State-chartered banks, be- 
cause they do have Federal insurance 
and there is other Federal responsibil- 
ity—the Federal regulatory agency 
would have the authority and power to 
move in. 

Mr. TALMADGE. What are the con- 
tingencies under which the Federal au- 
thorities may consider that the State 
authorities have failed to act? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. In the first place, 
the amendment so provides, the excep- 
tion just stated by the Senator from 
Oregon. That exception reads: 

Except for the virtually routine suspensions 
and remoyals based on charges or convic- 
tions for a 0 e dishonesty or 
breach of trust 


In this case or this exception the Fed- 
eral agency can take immediate precip- 
itate action. 

As the Senator from Georgia would 
recognize, that would be a rare case. 

In all other cases, it would be neces- 
sary for the Federal regulatory agency 
to serve notice and to give the State 
supervisor a reasonable time to act. 
“Reasonable” is not defined, but it is 
clear that the State regulatory author- 
ities should be permitted to act them- 
selves, if they wish to do so, and to dis- 
cuss the situation with the Federal au- 
thorities or to correct the situation by 
themselves by taking corrective action 
with the State banks, 

Mr. TALMADGE. Then the Federal 
authorities can act only if the State au- 
thorities fail and refuse to do so. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. This is true for 
State banks with the exception to which 
I referred. 
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Mr. TALMADGE. No time limit is 
specified in the bill. 

Mr, PROXMIRE. A reasonable time 
is provided in the bill. Page 110, line 18, 
reads: 

Unless within such time as the corpora- 
tion deems appropriate in the light of the 
circumstances of the case (which time must 
be specified in the notice prescribed in the 
preceding section) satisfactory corrective ac- 
tion is effectuated by action of the State 
supervising authority... 


Mr. TALMADGE. The time limit 
would be specified in the notice that the 
Federal agency gives to the State author- 
ity. 
Mr. PROXMIRE. The Senator is cor- 
rect. 

Mr. TALMADGE. And the State au- 
thorities would have an opportunity to 
act and preserve and keep their juris- 
diction under the circumstances. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. The Senator is 
correct. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, when 
the Senate Banking and Currency Com- 
mittee scheduled hearings in April of this 
year on this bill, I received correspond- 
ence from State as well as federally char- 
tered banks calling my attention to sev- 
eral provisions of the bill as introduced. 

Because the bill proposed substantial 
changes in our dual banking system, I 
wrote the Kentucky Bankers Association 
and requested their comments on this 
bill. A statement from Mr. Ralph Fon- 
taine, executive vice president of the 
Kentucky Bankers Association, was for- 
warded to me on April 28, and I received 
a further statement on June 2 from Mr, 
Fontaine. These statements appear in 
38 record of testimony on pages 402 and 
584. 

The overall objective of the bill is to 
provide the three banking supervisory 
agencies—the Comptroller of the Cur- 
rency with respect to national banks, the 
Federal Reserve Board with respect to 
State member banks, the Federal Deposit 
Insurance Corporation with respect to 
State nonmember banks, and the Federal 
Home Loan Board, charged with reg- 
ulating Federal savings and loan asso- 
ciations—with powers to take action 
without delay when serious abuses and 
conditions develop in individual banks 
and savings and loan associations, with- 
out resorting to the more drastic powers 
authorized under existing legislation. 

The existing law empowers the Federal 
Deposit Insurance Corporation to sus- 
pend a bank’s insurance, which would 
have the effect of closing the bank, and 
it empowers the Home Loan Bank Board 
to take over savings and loan associa- 
tions as receiver and to manage them. 
These are, indeed, remedies which are to 
be applied only under the most unusual 
circumstances and emergency conditions. 

The bill before us today would grant 
to these Federal agencies certain in- 
termediate powers to suspend or remove 
officers and directors of these financial 
institutions and to issue cease-and-desist 
orders against certain specified activities 
and practices, 

The bill as originally introduced pro- 
vided that a director or an officer of the 
bank or savings and loan association 
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could be suspended or removed if he “has 
committed any violation of law, rule, or 
regulation, or of a cease and desist order 
which has become final, or has engaged 
or participated in any unsafe or unsound 
practice in connection with the bank/ 
association, or has committed or engaged 
in any act, omission, or practice which 
constitutes a breach of his fiduciary duty 
as such director or officer, and the agen- 
cy/Board determines that the bank/as- 
sociation has suffered or will probably 
suffer substantial financial loss or other 
damage or that the interests of its de- 
positors/savings account holders could be 
seriously prejudiced by reason of such 
violation or practice or breach of fidu- 
ciary duty.” 

I agree with the conclusion reached 
by the committee on page 8 of its report, 
that many of these terms are either not 
clear or are open to varying interpreta- 
tions, and that “the power to suspend or 
remove an officer or director of a bank 
or a savings and loan association is an 
extraordinary power which can do great 
harm to the individual affected and to 
his institution, and to the financial sys- 
tem as a whole. It must be strictly 
limited and carefully guarded.” 

The amendments that the committee 
has adopted place certain limitations and 
safeguards on the exercise of the sus- 
pension and removal power. 

Before action to remove an officer or 
director can be taken the Federal agency 
would have to make a finding first, that 
the director or officer had violated a law, 
regulation, or a final cease-and-desist 
order, or was engaged in a breach of his 
fiduciary duties: second, that this vio- 
lation has caused or probably would 
cause a substantial financial loss or dam- 
age to the bank, savings and loan as- 
sociation or to their depositors; and, 
third, that such violation or practice in- 
volved personal dishonesty on the part of 
the officer or director. 

All three conditions must be met before 
the particular Federal agency could issue 
an order for a suspension and removal. 

An additional safeguard against harm 
to individuals and institutions is pro- 
vided by another committee amendment. 
This amendment would require that the 
hearing in the case be private, unless 
both the agency and the individual agree 
that the hearings should be public. The 
bill as originally introduced left this de- 
cision solely to the discretion of the Fed- 
eral agency. 

The bill would authorize each of the 
Federal agencies to issue temporary and 
permanent cease and desist orders to 
banks or savings and loan associations 
where they are violating or have violated 
a law, rule or regulation or charter or 
other written condition or agreement or 
have engaged or are engaging in an un- 
sound practice. The bill does, however, 
give full attention to the role and re- 
ae of State supervisory author- 

es. 

I remember that one of the chief con- 
cerns of the Kentucky Bankers Associa- 
tion about the original bill was that it 
tended to downgrade State supervisory 
authorities. In Kentucky, primary su- 
pervision over State banks is given to the 
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department of banking, which has estab- 
lished high standards for our State banks 
and has achieved a record of accom- 
plishment. 

I would note that the committee 
amendment requires: 

In any case involving a State bank or a 
State savings and loan association (except 
for the virtually routine suspensions and 
removals based on charges or convictions for 
a felony involving dishonesty or breach of 
trust), the appropriate State supervisory 
authority must be notified and must be given 
an opportunity during a reasonable time 
under the circumstances, to take effective 
corrective action—or to convince the Federal 
agency it is mistaken if the State supervisory 
authority thinks this is the case. 


I want to note also that the committee 
further emphasizes the importance of 
consultation by the Federal agencies with 
State banking authorities by stating: 

In addition to the protection against arbi- 
trary and oppressive action which this pro- 
vides for the benefit of the institutions and 
individuals affected, this provision consti- 
tutes a significant recognition in Federal 
statutes of the importance of the powers and 
responsibilities of the State supervisory au- 
thorities in our dual financial systems, 

The committee considers that the bill em- 
phasizes the role of the State chartering and 
supervisory authorities, and in no way lessens 
the status of these State authorities. 


I listened with interest to the colloquy 
between the distinguished manager of 
the bill, Mr. Proxmire, and the distin- 
guished Senator from Georgia [Mr. TAL- 
MADGE] and the distinguished Senator 
from Oregon [Mr. Morse], and I am 
pleased to note his response to their 
questions that the responsibility of our 
State banking authorities will be recog- 
nized and preserved. 

The distinguished ranking minority 
member of the committee [Mr. BENNETT] 
also raised certain detailed questions 
concerning the procedure to be followed 
under the terms of the bill such as “when 
Federal authorities are dealing with 
State-chartered institutions and they 
cannot obtain the concurrence of the 
appropriate State supervisory authority 
in the action they propose, they may take 
action only after a finding has been 
served upon the State supervisor, setting 
forth the facts supporting the contem- 
plated action to be taken, together with 
a statement that compliance is essential 
for the protection of the insured institu- 
tion and that the State supervisory au- 
thority does not concur in the proposed 
action to be taken.” Iam happy to note 
that the manager of the bill has stated 
that the Federal Deposit Insurance Corp. 
and the Federal Home Loan Bank Board 
will follow these procedures. 

With the committee’s amendments and 
the assurances of the manager of the bill, 
I believe that the bill achieves a balance, 
on the one hand, of protecting the in- 
terests of savers and depositors and 
trust beneficiaries by having these addi- 
tional powers available to the Federal 
authorities. At the same time, the com- 
mittee’s amendments safeguard officers 
and directors and their banks from arbi- 
trary and capricious interference by the 
Federal banking authorities. 

I shall vote for the bill. 


August 22, 1966 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum, and ask 
unanimous consent that the time not be 
charged to either side. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered, and the 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Mon- 
roa in the chair). Without objection, 
it is so ordered. 

Mr. TOWER. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. How 
much time does the Senator yield to him- 
self? 

Mr. TOWER. I yield as much time as 
necessary. 

Mr. President, the bill we are presently 
considering would grant authority to 
issue cease-and-desist or suspension or 
removal orders to certain Government 
agency officials in order to prevent vio- 
lations of law or regulation by officers of 
financial institutions. The power to 
grant these orders—which are interme- 
diate powers falling short of conserva- 
torship or withdrawal of insurance— 
would be conferred upon the Comptroller 
of the Currency, the Board of Governors 
of the Federal Reserve Bank, the Fed- 
eral Deposit Insurance Corporation, and 
the Federal Home Loan Bank Board. 

The Financial Institutions Supervisory 
Act of 1966 was introduced because 
present statute has proved inadequate. 
In some cases, available legal remedies 
have been too severe to fit the situation. 
Taking custody of an institution or ter- 
minating its insured status are obviously 
overly radical actions to apply to many 
cases of breaches of legal conduct; at 
the same time, these or other remedies 
are too time consuming to fit a situation 
in which alacrity is needed. 

The private financial institutions of 
this country are admirably run. Their 
executives are among the leaders of the 
business world, and they are honest. It 
is for the very rare exception—the crim- 
inal masquerading as a businessman— 
that the present legislation is recom- 
mended. 

Several of my colleagues on the Bank- 
ing and Currency Committee who are on 
the minority side and had certain reser- 
vations about this legislation during the 
hearings. 

Testimony was received which indi- 
cated broad division of opinion over the 
causes and procedures for removing offi- 
cers and employees of financial institu- 
tions. Since that time, Mr. President, 
several of those interests whose views 
were being considered have reached basic 
agreement on this bill. 

As a matter of fact, some interests 
who were opposing this bill as late as 
last week are apparently now prepared 
to accept it. 

So that in that they have reached 
basic agreement on the bill, it is now 
thought that the legislation is accept- 
able and represents a responsible at- 
tempt to authorize a more effective ap- 
proach to the problem of Federal super- 
vision of financial institutions. 
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Therefore, Mr. President, I recommend 
the enactment of this bill. I do not in- 
tend to call up my amendment or to ask 
for a vote on it. I am prepared to yield 
back the remainder of my time on the 
bill, so that the bill may go to third read- 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the committee 
amendment in the nature of a substitute. 

The committee amendment in the na- 
ture of a substitute was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on the engrossment and third 
reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading and was read the 
third time. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, first 
I wish to thank the distinguished Sena- 
tor from Texas, who has played a very 
helpful and significant role in connection 
with this bill, as he always does in our 
banking legislation. 

I also wish to compliment the Senator 
from Virginia [Mr. ROBERTSON], the dis- 
tinguished manager of the bill. The 
Senator from Texas has generously 
pointed out that this bill embodies the 
views of Government agencies and of the 
interests which would be regulated; and 
I believe that the fact that the Federal 
agencies and the Nation’s bankers and 
officers of savings and loan officials were 
able to get together on the bill is owing 
very largely to the leadership and the pa- 
tience and perseverance of Senator RoB- 
ERTSON, who is chairman of the Financial 
Institutions Subcommittee that con- 
sidered this bill as well as of the full 
committee. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that a letter from the distinguished 
senior Senator from Illinois [Mr. Douc- 
LAs] be printed in the Recorp, pointing 
out his support of the bill. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

U.S. SENATE, 
COMMITTEE ON BANKING AND CURRENCY, 
August 19, 1966. 
Hon. WILLIAM PROXMIRE, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear BL: I strongly support S. 3158, as 
reported by the Committee on Banking and 
Currency. I believe this legislation is ur- 
gently needed, and I am, therefore, very 
pleased that you are managing it. 

As you know, during the hearings on the 
original bill sent up by the interested agen- 
cies, I expressed my strong concern with re- 
spect to the suspension and removal author- 
ity. I implied that I could not support this 
legislation unless it contained adequate pro- 
tection of the individual officers of banks, 
savings and loan associations, and other fi- 
nancial institutions against arbitrary re- 
moval from office by individual Federal ad- 
ministrators. My statements on this may 
well have had something to do with the very 
thorough analysis which the Committee gave 
to the bill and the subsequent modifications 
which the Committee adopted. 

I want you to know that, in my opinion, 
8. 3158, as revised and now reported by the 
Committee, satisfies the objections I raised 
in the hearings. In every case involved un- 
der this legislation, suspension and removal 
must be ordered by a board, not a single 
administrator. Moreover, suspension and re- 
moval has been severely limited only to cases 
of unsafe and unsound practices involving 
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personal dishonesty. In addition, the officer 
may apply to a US. district court for a stay, 
or appeal from a final order to the appro- 
priate US. court of appeals. 

I believe the authority on suspension and 
removal protects the rights of a man to be 
believed innocent until he is proven guilty, 
but still protects the rights of depositors 
and the public. 

With best wishes, 

Faithfully yours, 
PauL H. DOUGLAS. 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I 
should also like to add that the original 
cosponsor of the bill with Senator 
ROBERTSON was the senior Senator from 
Utah [Mr. BENNETT]. Mr. BENNETT’S 
strong support of the bill and his em- 
phasis on pressing to give the regulatory 
agencies the kind of authority they need, 
it seems to me, had a great deal to do 
with the fact that we were able to get 
action on the bill which seems to be rea- 
sonably satisfactory to most of those 
concerned. In my judgment, it repre- 
sents legislation at its best, because it 
is compromise legislation that neverthe- 
less does the job. It also takes into 
account the rights of those who would 
be regulated. 

Mr. President, the Washington Star 
carried an article yesterday—Sunday— 
by Lyle Denniston, which accurately 
depicted the urgent need for this legisla- 
tion. I earnestly hope the House will be 
able to act promptly on this bill. It is 
late in the session; and if the Nation’s 
depositors are to have the kind of protec- 
tion they need, the passage of this 
legislation this year is essential. I ask 
unanimous consent that the article from 
yesterday’s Star be printed in the RECORD 
at this point. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Bru Is Svurrortep To REGULATE SHAKY 
THRIFT Firms 
(By Lyle Denniston, Star business writer) 

Government credit regulators, already 
made edgy by the tightening money squeeze, 
are quietly fretting about another problem 
on their hands. 

Their less publicized anxiety involves 
banks and savings and loan associations that 
are in deep financial trouble, or are on their 
way toward that, because of mismanagement 
or dishonesty. 

To deal with the trouble, federal super- 
visors of thrift institutions are trying to get 
a new assignment of authority from Con- 
gress. But the time for getting Congress to 
act is growing short. 

Even so, the regulators can’t make an all- 
out public effort to push Congress into act- 
ing, for fear that they might do the very 
thing they want to prevent—that is, cause 
the public to worry about the safety of 
money in savings accounts. 

Indeed, publicity already given to the 
pending legislation has caused some execu- 
tives of thrift institutions to worry that 
the public’s confidence was being shaken. 

If the saving public is made even slightly 
panicky, funds might be drawn out of ac- 
counts in banks and sayings and loan firms— 
thus adding to the regulators’ other big 
source of current woe, tight money. 

It is a matter of real urgency, federal reg- 
ulators insisted last week, that they get new 
legal tools to deal with financially unsound 
practices in banks and savings institutions. 

Only a small segment of the thrift industry 
is affected by such practices, regulators con- 
cede. Still, the institutions involved hold 
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$3 billion or more in savings. Those have 
been put in jeopardy because “fast-buck” 
operators, and in some cases criminal ele- 
ments, have taken over a number of institu- 
tions. 

The situation is no better now than it was 
last spring, when Congress first began con- 
sidering the proposed legislation, regulators 
reported. Even though some problem cases 
of last April have been cleared up, there 
have been new ones to take their places, one 
agency indicated. 

“It has just been hell lately,” a top regu- 
lator said bluntly. He added that “things 
down the road” did not look good, either, 
suggesting that more problem cases were 
sure to come up. 

Basically, that one regulator's problem is 
the same one that faces all federal financial 
supervisors—their current power is too limit- 
ed in scope to permit them to act effectively 
against problem institutions, 

On the one hand, all four of the govern- 
ment’s major financial regulatory bodies 
have power to put banks or savings and loans 
out of business altogether, or at least to 
deprive them of any federal insurance for 
their accounts. 

Those “remedies” are so drastic that they 
can be used only sparingly, federal aides 
insist, 

On the other hand, the regulatory agen- 
cies have minimum powers of correction that 
are either ineffective no matter when used, 
or are so cumbersome to use that they are 
of doubtful value. 

The existence of authority only at these 
two extremes led the regulators, backed by 
President Johnson, to ask Congress for in- 
termediate powers"—something between do- 
ing too little and going too far. 

Under the pending bill, “in between” au- 
thority would be given to the three bank 
regulatory agencies—the Federal Reserve 
Board, the Comptroller of the Currency, and 
the Federal Deposit Insurance Corp.—and to 
the one savings-and-loan regulator—the 
Federal Home Loan Bank Board. 

The agencies could issue “cease-and- 
desist” orders, forcing troubled institutions 
to stop particular “unsafe and unsound” 
practices. If that were not enough, they 
could act to suspend or remove individual 
officers of the firm, if the officers had en- 
gaged in acts of “personal dishonesty” that 
exposed the firm to “substantial financial 
1088. ” 

A bill in that form comes up for final 
Senate action tomorrow. Regulators had 
feared earlier that the Senate Banking Com- 
mittee might knock out the section that au- 
thorized removal of officers. But that pro- 
vision stayed in the bill after being rewrit- 
ten to limit its use by the regulators. 

Federal officials had insisted that they 
would make “relatively rare” use of the 
power to kick out officers. The Senate 
changes “will make that relatively more 
rare,” one aide commented. 

One Senate staff man suggested that the 
officer-removal section “has been cut down 
so much it may not be very effective.” But 
the regulators said they would rather have 
that than nothing at all. 

The “cease-and-desist” orders will be used 
rather frequently, regulators hinted, in order 
to keep problem cases from developing or 
getting worse. Still, those orders will be 
“pinpointed” to specific practices, and thus 
won't go as far as removal of an officer would 
go in “reforming” a troubled institution, 

Although prompt passage by the Senate 
seemed certain to lators, they still were 
far from sure that the bill would get all the 
way through Congress this year. If it doesn’t, 
18 months to two years may pass before it 
could come close to passing again, regulators 
believe. 

Doubts about quick passage by the House 
have been reinforced by staff aides there. 
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Although the bill faces little outright opposi- 
tion, the House Banking Committee probably 
will not get to the legislation immediately, it 
was suggested. 

Higher priority has been assigned in that 
panel to a bill that would help with the 
tight money situation, by limiting banks’ 
freedom to pay higher interest rates in order 
to draw funds away from savings and loan 
associations. 

Thus, one staff assistant said, it may be 
mid-September before the House committee 
gets to the new supervisory controls measure. 
Congress hopes to adjourn by Oct. 1 or, at 
the latest, Oct. 15. 

LET’S BE CERTAIN OUR SAVINGS ARE PROTECTED 


Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, it is 
with a deep sense of urgency, heightened 
by a recent unhappy event in my own 
State of Idaho, that I now rise in sup- 
port of S. 3158, to strengthen the regula- 
tory and supervisory authority of Federal 
agencies over insured banks and insured 
savings and loan associations. 

Three and a half decades after the 
financial disaster that plunged this Na- 
tion into the worst depression in its his- 
tory, the memory of those hungry days 
is occasionally revived by reoccurring 
bank failures. 

It was out of the desperation of the 
great depression, which closed the doors 
of so many banks, that Federal safe- 
guards, including Federal depositor in- 
surance, were born. And it is legisla- 
tion to strengthen and extend these safe- 
guards that we consider today. 

While time is credited with healing 
many wounds, it also has the effect of 
erasing bitter memories. Unfortu- 
nately, people tend to forget the misery 
created by the bank failures of a genera- 
tion ago. They need to be reminded 
that Federal depositor insurance, which 
exists to protect them against such losses, 
is available to banks and savings and 
loan institutions which comply with the 
sound financial and managerial stand- 
ards established by the Federal Govern- 
ment. 

Such has been the tragic case in Idaho, 
where 20,000 depositors have seen their 
savings threatened by the collapse of a 
State-chartered savings and loan insti- 
tution, which has no Federal insurance 
protection. 

There is nothing, Mr. President, that 
we in the Senate can do to alleviate the 
financial distress of these fine people, 
many of whom had their life savings on 
deposit in this company. Efforts are 
now being made at a State and local level 
to salvage some part of the loss. 

But we can do everything possible to 
strengthen existing Federal coverage of 
the banking and savings institutions that 
do qualify for Federal depositor insur- 
ance. By so doing, we will again focus 
the attention of thrifty Americans on the 
advisability of protecting their savings 
by doing business with banking establish- 
ments that qualify under the Federal in- 
surance program. 

I am happy to support S. 3158, Mr. 
President, and I commend my distin- 
guished colleague, the senior Senator 
from Wisconsin, for the able floor man- 
agement he has given to this important 
legislation. 

Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, I wish 
to thank the distinguished Senator from 
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Wisconsin [Mr. PROXMIRE], who has 
worked diligently on this measure. I 
appreciate his acknowledgement of the 
work of the Senator from Utah [Mr. 
BENNETT], who, as Senators know, is 
hospitalized and is unable to be here to- 
day. I know of his deep interest in the 
bill, and I know that he had a major 
hand in its formulation. 

I appreciate the kind remarks of the 
Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. PROXMIRE]. 

I yield back the remainder of my time. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I 
yield back the remainder of my time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER... All time 
having been yielded back, and the bill 
having been read the third time, the 
question is, Shall it pass? 

So the bill (S. 3158) was passed. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Hackney, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the 
House had agreed to the report of the 
committee of conference on the disagree- 
ing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendment of the House to the bill (S. 
602) to amend the Small Reclamation 
Projects Act of 1956. 

The message also announced that the 
House had disagreed to the amendments 
of the Senate to the bill (H.R. 15941) 
making appropriations for the Depart- 
ment of Defense for the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1967, and for other pur- 
poses; agreed to the conference asked 
by the Senate on the disagreeing votes of 
the two Houses thereon, and that Mr. 
Manon, Mr. Ss, Mr. WHITTEN, Mr. 
GEORGE W. ANDREWS, Mr. FLoop, Mr. 
LIPSCOMB, Mr. LAIRD, Mr. MINSHALL, and 
Mr. Bow were appointed managers on 
the part of the House at the conference. 


AMENDMENT OF THE CIVIL SERVICE 
RETIREMENT ACT TO INCLUDE 
CERTAIN PERIODS OF REEMPLOY- 
MENT OF ANNUITANTS FOR THE 
PURPOSE OF COMPUTING ANNU- 
ITIES OF THEIR SURVIVING 
SPOUSES 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Senate 
proceed to the consideration of Cal- 
endar No. 1446 (S. 699). 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be stated by title. 

The ASSISTANT LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A 
bill (S. 699) to amend the Civil Service 
Retirement Act so as to provide for in- 
clusion of certain periods of reemploy- 
ment of annuitants for the purpose of 
computing annuities of their surviving 
spouses. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill, which had 
been reported from the Committee on 
Post Office and Civil Service with an 
amendment to strike out all after the 
enacting clause and insert: 

That section 13(b) of the Civil Service 
Retirement Act, as amended, is amended 
by striking out the third sentence and in- 
serting in lieu thereof the following: “In 
the case of any annuitant who upon termi- 
nation of employment is married to a wife 
or husband potentially entitled to annuity 
as surviving spouse by virtue of the an- 
nuitant’s retirement, the benefit described 
in the proviso shall be reduced by 10 per 
centum and such wife or husband shall 
be paid an annuity equal to 55 per centum 
of such benefit commencing and terminating 
at the same times as the survivor annuity 
payable by virtue of the annuitant’s retire- 
ment, unless at time of claiming the benefit 
under the proviso the annuitant notifies 
the Commission in writing that he or she 
does not desire the wife or husband to re- 
ceive such annuity.” 

SEC. 2. The amendments made by this Act 
shall apply only with respect to reemployed 
annuitants whose periods of reemployment 
expire on or after the date of enactment of 
this Act. 

Sec. 3. The provisions under the heading 
“Civil Service Retirement and Disability 
Fund” in title I of the Independent Offices 
Appropriation Act, 1959 (72 Stat. 1064; Pub- 
lic Law 85-844), shall not apply with respect 
to benefits resulting from the enactment of 
this Act. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, was read the third 
time, and passed. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recor an excerpt from the re- 
port (No. 1481), explaining the pur- 
poses of the bill. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


The Committee on Post Office and Civil 
Service, to which was referred the bill (S. 
699) to amend the Civil Service Retirement 
Act so as to provide for inclusion of certain 
periods of reemployment of annuitants for 
the purpose of computing annuities of their 
surviving spouses, having considered the 
same, reports favorably thereon with an 
amendment and recommends that the bill 
as amended do pass, 

AMENDMENT 


The committee has struck out all lan- 
guage after the enacting clause and inserted 
a new text. The purpose of the amend- 
ment is to provide for a survivor annuity 
based on a retiree’s supplemental annuity 
earned by reemployment service. 

Under present law, if a retired employee 
is reemployed under conditions which do 
not terminate his title to annuity, his sal- 
ary is reduced by the amount of his annuity, 
he is considered subject to the Civil Service 
Retirement Act during the period of reem- 
ployment, but he does not have deductions 
withheld from his salary for retirement pur- 
poses. his reemployment service 
amounts to at least 1 year, he is eligible 
upon final separation to a supplemental 
annuity based on the salary and service dur- 
ing the period of reemployment. If his re- 
employment service amounts to 5 years, he 
may elect to make a deposit to the retire- 
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ment fund for the period of service and 
receive a completely new computation of 
retirement benefits for all of his service, 
based on the law in effect at the time of his 
final separation. In effect his first retire- 
ment is ignored. 

The supplemental annuity is a single life 
annuity and does not increase any annuity 
benefit payable to the annuitant’s spouse 
based on the regular annuity. 

As referred, S. 699 would have (1) per- 
mitted a reemployed annuitant who had 
elected a survivor annuity at the time of his 
retirement to make a deposit to the retire- 
ment fund equal to the amount which 
ordinarily would have been withheld from 
his reemployment salary; (2) combined the 
regular annuity and the supplemental an- 
nuity for the purposes of computing the 
reduction in annuity and the survivor an- 
nuity; and (3) reduced from 5 to 2 years 
the period of reemployment necessary for 
a new computation. 

The committee recognizes the value of 
service rendered by reemployed annuitants. 
In many cases, they are employees whose 
agency requests their continued service after 
reaching optional or mandatory retirement 
The supplemental 

to 


ployees for their service after retirement. 
Service for a brief period, however, should 
not entitle a reemployed annuitant to a 
completely new determination of his rights 
under the act unless the length of service 
indicates more than temporary or intermit- 
tent reemployment. The committee believes 
that the 5-year requirement for a redeter- 
mination of annuity rights should remain in 
the law. 

To provide a survivor annuity based on 
the supplemental annuity is inherently fair; 
however, and S. 699 has been amended to 
accomplish this objective. 

As amended, the bill will permit the re- 
employed annuitant to elect a survivor an- 
nuity based on the supplemental annuity 
if he originally elected a survivor annuity 
and if his supplemental annuity is reduced 
by 10 percent to pay the costs of the sur- 
vivor annuity. The 10-percent reduction is 
based on the regular reduction in annuity 
for any amount exceeding $3,600. 

Section 2 provides that the amendments 
made by this bill shall have no effect upon 
the annuity rights of any reemployed an- 
nuitant whose reemployment service was 
terminated prior to the date of enactment 
of this legislation. 

Section 3 provides that the costs resulting 
from the enactment of this legislation shall 
be paid out of the civil service retirement 
and disability fund. It is not possible to 
estimate accurately the cost of this bill. 
The very small number of reemployed annui- 
tants in the Federal service indicates that 
the cost will be miniscule in comparison 
to the total cost of the retirement program. 


A WASTED STOCKPILE AND A 
NATIONAL OPPORTUNITY 


Mr. METCALF. Mr. President, 
throughout my years in the Congress, I 
have been deeply impressed by the ways 
in which Government surplus property 
has been used by schools and hospitals in 
all parts of our Nation. The donabie 
surplus property program, which dis- 
tributes surplus personal and real prop- 
erty to public health, education, and civil 
defense institutions, has done an out- 
standing job. From 1946 to June 1963, 
for example, this program made $4.4 bil- 
lion worth of property available to de- 
serving institutions. 
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In the last session of this Congress, I 
introduced legislation which would 
broaden the donable property program 
by including within it surplus raw ma- 
terials in the national stockpile. I have 
been extremely encouraged by the re- 
sponse of doctors and educators, who 
have assured me that such a step would 
be a great boost to research in less 
wealthy schools, universities, and hos- 
Pitals. 

Today, I would like to direct the at- 
tention of the Senate to a wasted Gov- 
ernment stockpile which, if put to use, 
could be relieving suffering and saving 
lives. I refer to the medical supplies 
which are kept by the Public Health 
Service as part of our civil defense stock- 
pile. These vital supplies include medi- 
cines, bandages, and hospital equipment. 

Health organizations could put the civil 
defense packages to immediate use, but 
they never get the chance. This is be- 
cause the Public Health Service cannot 
allow the removal of these items until 
their storage life has expired and they 
must be destroyed. Last year, this re- 
striction caused $19 million of medical 
supplies to be wasted. Rather than being 
used just before their time of value had 
disappeared, the supplies were allowed to 
waste on the shelves. 

In order to remedy the situation, Sen- 
ator Proxmire, Senator DouGLas and 
myself have introduced legislation (S. 
3328) to remove this unfortunate restric- 
tion. We propose that the medical sup- 
plies be taken out of storage before their 
life expires and be used by Government 
agencies, sold as surplus, or donated to 
public and private nonprofit health orga- 
nizations. 

Mr. President, in the New York Times 
of June 12, 1966, Dr. Howard A. Rusk 
wrote an excellent analysis of the medi- 
cal stockpile problem and suggested a 
number of valuable uses for the stock- 
piled material. The article is entitled 
“A Wasted Stockpile.” I ask unanimous 
consent that the article be printed in the 
Recorp at this point. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the New York Times] 

A WASTED STOCKPILE: DRUG SUPPLIES IN CIVIL 
DEFENSE DEPOTS ARE DETERIORATING WITH- 
out BEING USED 

(By Howard A. Rusk, M.D.) 

Last year the United States Public Health 
Service destroyed $19-million worth of med- 
ical supplies—supplies that could have re- 
lieved human suffering and misery had they 
been used before their useful life expired on 
some storage shelf. 

These needed supplies are stored in more 
than 2,000 locations around the nation as 
part of our civil defense stockpile. Most of 
them are part of the so-called “packaged dis- 
aster hospitals.” These packages contain 
supplies, equipment and tents that could be 
turned into 200-bed hospitals. They are not 
available for current use. but are kept in 
readiness in case of disaster. 

In these packaged hospitals and in other 
types of storage are medicines, including 
antibiotics; rubber gloves; adhesive tape; 
bandages, and medical equipment of all 
kinds—in short everything that is needed in 
a hospital of that size on an emergency 
basis. It is all slowly deteriorating. 
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The problem is that these supplies were 
bought and stored as a precaution against 
some future disaster. There is no way in 
which the Public Health Service can allow 
their removal until their storage life has ex- 
pired and they must be destroyed. 


LEGISLATION IS OFFERED 


Three Democratic Senators—WILLIAM 
Proxmire of Wisconsin, PauL H. Doucias of 
Illinois and LER METCALF of Montana—have 
proposed legislation to remove this restric- 
tion. They propose that these vitally needed 
materials be taken out of storage before their 
life expires and be used by other agencies, 
sold as surplus, or donated to public and 
private nonprofit health organizations, 

As of last June 30, the value of our civilian 
defense stockpile was reported to be about 
$201-million. In addition, the Public Health 
Service had its own medical supply system 
for its hospitals and clinics valued at that 
date at $686,000. The Defense Department 
had an inventory of $164,6-million, and the 
Veterans Administration an inventory of 
about $10.3 million. 

Studies by the Controller General have 
shown that the rotation of stocks among the 
various medical programs of the Federal 
Government can reduce some stockpile 
losses because of deterioration. 


DRUGS ARE DISTRIBUTED 


Mr. Proxmire reports that an interagency 
committee is now working on this rotation, 
and that in the last six months about $4- 
million worth of supplies have been dis- 
tributed among various Government 
agencies. 

This is commendable but it still does not 
solve the problem that we are, with one hand, 
destroying drugs and medical supplies while, 
with the other hand, we are trying to aid 
persons who have no funds to buy such drugs 
and medical supplies. 

Antibiotics, for example, have a stated 
storage life of five years. It is the policy 
of the Public Health Service to retain “out- 
dated” antibiotics in the civil defense medi- 
cal depots as long as periodic tests by the 
Food and Drug Administration indicate no 
significant loss of potency or evidence of 
deterioration. 

However, in May of 1965 the Public Health 
Service destroyed six types of medical items 
stored in depots that had deteriorated and 
were unfit for human use. The value of 
these items was nearly $4-million. 


OVERSEAS PROGRAMS IN NEED 


Probably the greatest utilization of such 
supplies could be made in our overseas medi- 
cal programs, operated by voluntary agencies 
in conjunction with the Agency for Interna- 
tional Development. 

The pharmaceutical manufacturers of the 
United States have long followed the policy 
of anticipating expiration dates of drugs 
sufficiently in advance to contribute them to 
voluntary agencies for utilization before 
deterioration. 

Drug manufacturers also frequently donate 
perfectly good drugs because of changes they 
have made in packaging. Still others make 
it a practice to offer certain voluntary agen- 
cies with overseas medical aid programs the 
complete choice of all items in their cata- 
logues up to a certain dollar maximum. 

Recently the American-Korean Founda- 
tion received an urgent request for poliomy- 
elitis vaccine from the Minister of Health in 
South Korea. There has already been sufi- 
cient vaccination against polio there, so that 
with an all-out campaign of immunization 
polio can be eliminated. 

Much of the vaccine used to date has been 
contributed by American companies such as 
Pitman-Moore of Indianapolis, which has 
contributed drugs valued at more than 
$500,000 to the American-Korean Founda- 
tion in the last three years. But, as is 80 
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frequently the case in developing countries, 
only limited funds were available for the 
purchase of vaccine. 

The American-Korean Foundation im- 
mediately made contact with Mr. Eugene N. 
Beesley, president of Eli Lilly and Company 
of Indianapolis, one of the large manu- 
facturers of polio vaccine, and told of its 
need. Within three days it had a reply. 
The company said it would provide 2 million 
cubic centimeters of vaccine, enough to in- 
oculate from 700,000 to 900,000 children. 
The company said it did not have this 
amount of vaccine on hand but would 
manufacture it especially for this project. 


TWENTY-THREE-MILLION WORTH GIVEN 


There are many similar stories that can be 
told of the generosity of all the other great 
American pharmaceutical manufacturers. 
The Pharmaceutical Manufacturers Associa- 
tion reports that the United States prescrip- 
tion drug industry contributed to voluntary 
agencies products valued at $23,481,000 in 
1963. 

The American overseas voluntary agencies 
that are receiving these contributions is long 
and varied—Medico, the S.S. Hope, the In- 
ternational Rescue Committee, the American 
Bureau of Medical Aid to China, and many, 
Many more. Most dramatic of these efforts 
was the magnificent role of the drug indus- 
try in the ransom of the Bay of Pigs pris- 
oners from Cuba. 

In these days when the pharmaceutical 
manufacturers are under criticism, this is 
one part of their story that should be told 
more frequently. 

In introducing his proposed legislation, 
Mr. PROXMIRE said: 

“In this day and time, when we are mak- 
ing so great an effort to improve the medical 
care our people receive, it seems criminal to 
me that $19-million worth of medical equip- 
ment and supplies have had to be destroyed 
in the last year when they should have been 
used to heal the sick.” 

This writer believes that Congress and the 
American people share the Senator’s view. 


POST OFFICE DEPARTMENT— 
30-YEAR LEASE AUTHORITY 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Senate 
proceed to the consideration of Calendar 
No. 1364 (H.R. 14548). 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be read by title. 

The ASSISTANT LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A 
bill (H.R. 14548) to extend the authority 
of the Postmaster General to enter into 
leases of real property for periods not 
exceeding 30 years, and for other pur- 
poses. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration 
of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill, which had 
been reported from the Committee on 
Public Works with an amendment to 
strike out all after the enacting clause 
and insert: 

That (a) the portion of section 2103(a), 
title 39, United States Code, which precedes 
paragraph (2) thereof is amended to read as 
follows: 

“(a) Whenever the Postmaster General 
determines, after consultation with the Ad- 
ministrator of General Services, that the 
needs of the Post Office Department cannot 
be met by the leasing of a multitenant 
building by the Administrator, the Postmas- 
ter General, in addition to the authority 
conferred upon him by section 2102 of this 
title, may— 
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“(1) negotiate and enter into lease agree- 
ments which do not bind the Government 
for periods exceeding thirty years, on such 
terms as the Postmaster General deems to be 
in the best interest of the United States, for 
the erection by the lessor of special purpose 
post office buildings on lands sold, leased, or 
otherwise disposed of by the Postmaster 
General to or otherwise acquired by, the 
lessor;”. 

(b) Section 2103, title 39, United States 
Code, is amended by adding at the end 
thereof the following new subsections: 

“(d) As used in this section and section 
2102 of title 39, United States Code, the 
term ‘special purpose post office building’ 
means a building which has the following 
characteristics: 

“(1) It is situated in a particular geo- 
graphical location to make it convenient for 
processing mail; 

“(2) It is designed in a particular con- 
figuration to make it convenient for process- 
ing mail; 

“(3) At least 90 per centum of the net 
interior floor space of the bullding is devoted 
to mail processing activities and related 
vehicle service (but excluding building serv- 
ices) and the remainder of such floor space 
is devoted to directly related supporting 
activities such as administrative and ac- 
counting offices, maintenance areas, 
employees’ welfare facilities; and 

“(4) It is not readily usable or convertible 
to use as a general-purpose office building. 

“(e) The Postmaster General may not, in 
any fiscal year, enter into lease agreements 
under this section (1) for the acquisition of 
special purpose post office buildings having 
an aggregate net interior floor space exceed- 
ing 6,000,000 square feet, or (2) requiring 
annual payments by the United States in an 
aggregate amount exceeding $15,000,000. 

“(f) No lease agreement may be entered 
into under this section or section 2102 of title 
39, United States Code, for a special purpose 
post office building having gross floor space 
exceeding 10,000 square feet— 

“(1) until sixty days after the date of 
transmittal by the Postmaster General to the 
Committees on Public Works of the Senate 
and the House of Representatives of a report 
which shall include a full and complete 
statement concerning the need for such 
agreement and the terms and conditions 
thereof; or : 

“(2) after the expiration of five consecu- 
tive years following the date of enactment 
of this subsection.” 

(c) The text of section 2109, title 39, United 
States Code, is amended to read as follows: 

“Agreements may not be entered into 
under sections 2104 and 2105 of this title 
after July 22, 1964.” 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Iask unanimous con- 
sent that the order for the quorum call 
be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


and 


LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I 
would like to ask the distinguished ma- 
jority leader about the program for the 
balance of the day, and the balance of 
the week if possible. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. As always, I am 
delighted to attempt to answer the in- 
quiry of the distinguished minority lead- 
er. In looking over our legislation ac- 
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complishments to date and what remains 
to be done, one distinct reality appears 
and reappears; namely, that time is not 
endless. The leadership is confronted 
with this sad reality almost daily as it 
evaluates the progress made to date and 
what remains to be done before a sine 
die adjournment can be accomplished. 
The most significant measures that re- 
main are in the appropriations field; 
these of course must be completed prior 
to any adjournment. There remain six 
appropriation bills to be considered; five 
of these six have not yet passed the 
House. The one appropriation measure 
outstanding in the Senate committee is 
the Labor-HEW appropriation. The 
hearings on this measure have been com- 
pleted for several weeks but due to an un- 
fortunate accident to the senior Senator 
from Alabama [Mr. HILL], the chairman 
of the Labor-HEW subcommittee and to 
the press of business in his legislative 
committee, action has been delayed on 
this measure. The senior Senator from 
Alabama [Mr. HILL] is one of the most 
experienced legislators in this body; he 
is, with the senior Senator from Georgia 
(Mr. Russetu], one of the original mem- 
bers of the majority policy committee, 
the principal organ of majority leader- 
ship in this body. Thus, he is fully aware 
and sympathetic to the problem that 
confronts the leadership. 

I know the senior Senator from 
Alabama [Mr. HILL] will, as he has in 
the past, make great personal sacrifice, in 
this case physical hardship, to assist us 
in getting early floor consideration of the 
measures pending before his committees. 
His cooperation and that of the entire 
Senate will allow an adjournment date 
by mid-October. I might add that all 
appropriation bills will be given priority 
in scheduling on the Senate floor. I 
hope the Senate floor action can be com- 
pleted on the Labor-HEW appropriation 
bill prior to Labor Day. I would also like 
to see the conferees on the Agriculture 
and Defense appropriations work out 
their differences so these reports also can 
be adopted prior to Labor Day. 

With respect to the other remaining 
appropriation bills, Iam hopeful that the 
House will expedite action thereon and 
that the Senate committee will report 
them as soon as possible after proper 
hearings and consideration. 

It is still the leadership’s hope that be- 
fore the Labor Day holiday the Senate 
will dispose of the Peace Corps author- 
ization, the minimum wage, the Oregon 
dunes, the food for freedom, and hope- 
fully the elementary and secondary edu- 
cation bills. The latter two bills we cer- 
tainly hope will be reported from the ap- 
propriate committees within the next 
week. 

Then, of course, the Senate has been 
informed today that on Tuesday next, 
the UNICEF resolution will be called up 
and that the distinguished minority lead- 
er has served notice that he intends to 
offer his so-called prayer amendment 
thereto. 

As I announced to the Senate last week, 
the leadership is hopeful that the Senate 
can adjourn sine die by the middle of 
October. The fall elections will make 
their demands on Congress’ time. How- 
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ever, our work must also be completed or 
this session, unlike time, will be endless. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I thank the majority 
leader. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for the 
quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


RESOLUTION BY BIRMINGHAM, 
ALA., JAYCEES ON VIETNAM 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, as 
you know, I strongly support our admin- 
istration’s position concerning the war in 
in Vietnam. I have advocated bombing 
the sources of military supply and I have 
said many times that these bombings 
would materially strengthen our position 
in Vietnam and shorten the war there. 

I have traveled frequently throughout 
the length and breadth of the State of 
Alabama in recent weeks, and I can re- 
port that the people of Alabama, almost 
to man, share these views. 

In fact, I would like to take this oppor- 
tunity to read to my colleagues a resolu- 
tion by the Birmingham Junior Chamber 
of Commerce supporting our stand in 
Vietnam: 

RESOLUTION 

Whereas, in the past few days it has be- 
come apparent that the United States war 
effort in Viet Nam has increased in intensity 
by the bombing of oil reserves near Haiphong 
and Hanoi; and 

Whereas, these events haye caused bitter 
attacks upon the President of the United 
States by major world leaders, and sadly by 
a very few United States citizens; and 

Whereas, the extension of our war effort 
has shown to the world both the firm com- 
mitment of the United States to assure the 
freedom of people to choose their own des- 
tiny and our desire and our complete abil- 
ity to confront Communist aggression; and 

Whereas, the present United States policy 
of combat aggressiveness is speeding the 
ultimate victory for freedom in Viet Nam; 

Now, therefore, be it resolved by the Bir- 
mingham Jaycees: 

(1) That this organization goes on record 
as supporting this decision of the President 
of the United States, Lyndon B. Johnson; 

(2) That this tion urges other or- 
ganizations and patriotic citizens to endorse 
and support our country’s Viet Nam policy; 

(3) That copies of this resolution be sent 
to President Lyndon B. Johnson, Secretary 
of State Dean Rusk, Secretary of Defense 
Robert S. McNamara, Chairman of the Sen- 
ate Foreign Relations Committee, J. WILLIAM 
FULBRIGHT, to each member of the Congres- 
sional Delegation of Alabama, and to United 
States Jaycee President, Bill Suttle. 

Done on this 19th day of July, 1966. 

FRED RENNEKER III 


President, Birmingham Jaycees. 
MAXWELL 


ALSTON, 
Vice President, Birmingham Jaycees. 
Don L, HAWKINS, 
Chairman, Governmental Afairs Com- 
mittee, Birmingham Jaycees. 


Mr. President, I know most of the 
young men in the Birmingham Junior 
Chamber of Commerce, and I know them 
to be responsible, intelligent, and capa- 
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ble community leaders. I am proud, 
therefore, to have this opportunity to 
salute them for their spirit of patriotism 
and dedication to the principles which 
made our Nation great. 

I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. YOUNG of Ohio. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE— 
ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Hackney, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the 
Speaker had affixed his signature to the 
following enrolled bills: 

H.R. 8760. An act to amend the provisions 
of Oil Pollution Act, 1961 (33 U.S.C. 1001- 
1015), to implement the provisions of the 
International Convention for the Prevention 
of the Pollution of the Sea by Oil, 1954, as 
amended, and for other purposes; and 

H.R. 15456. An act making appropriations 
for the legislative branch for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1967, and for other purposes. 


ENROLLED BILL SIGNED 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore announced that on today, August 
22, 1966, he signed the enrolled bill (H.R. 
15456) making appropriations for the 
legislative branch for the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1967, and for other purposes, 
which had previously been signed by the 
Speaker of the House of Representatives. 


POST OFFICE DEPARTMENT—30- 
YEAR LEASE AUTHORITY 


The Senate resumed the considera- 
tion of the bill (H.R. 14548) to extend 
the authority of the Postmaster General 
to enter into leases of real property for 
periods not exceeding 30 years, and for 
other purposes. 

Mr. YOUNG of Ohio. Mr. President, 
the Senate is considering H.R. 14548 as 
amended and reported from the Com- 
mittee on Public Works. The bill is in 
the nature of a substitute amendment for 
H.R. 14548 as it was passed by the House 
of Representatives, striking all after the 
enacting clause and substituting the 
committee language. I shall briefly 
cover the provisions of the bill in com- 
parison to those of the original bill which 
was proposed by the administration and 
passed by the House on June 18, 1966. 
In connection with the committee bill, 
may I say at the outset that I urge its 
adoption as presented. 

The purpose of this legislation is to 
continue beyond the current expiration 
date of December 31, 1966, the authority 
under 39 United States Code 2103 for 
the Postmaster General to enter into 
lease agreements for special-purpose 
post office buildings for periods up to 30 
years and the authority of such section 
for land acquisition, including condem- 
nation and related land disposition. 
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The 30-year lease construction pro- 
gram for the Post Office Department was 
authorized in the Post Office Department 
Property Act of 1954, and will expire on 
December 31, 1966. This authority au- 
thorizes the Postmaster General to ob- 
tain control of a suitable site either by 
assignable option, purchase, or con- 
demnation; to advertise for competitive 
bids for the construction of a postal 
facility in accordance with post office 
specifications on the designated site; 
assign the option or sell the site to the 
successful bidder and lease back the en- 
tire facility for a term of years not in 
excess of 30. 

The continuation of this 30-year leas- 
ing authority is vital to the Post Office 
Department’s space acquisition needs 
since it is the most economical method 
of leasing space where long-term occu- 
pancy is projected and gives the Depart- 
ment the flexibility that it needs in meet. 
ing its expanding space requirements. 

The bill as passed by the House would 
continue the 30-year leasing authority 
of the Postmaster General in perpetuity. 
However, the committee felt that author- 
ity of this magnitude should be subject 
to some congressional checks and re- 
views. To accomplish this, the com- 
mittee has amended H.R. 14548 in several 
respects. 

Mr. President, before listing the 
amendments adopted by the Committee 
on Public Works, I wish to state that it 
well may be that there will be differences 
of opinion on the part of officials of the 
Post Office Department, the House con- 
ferees, and the Senate conferees on this 
bill. It is my belief, Mr. President, the 
conferees can work out the differences 
between the two bodies to the satisfac- 
tion of officials of the Post Office Depart- 
ment. Ihopeso. 

The committee has amended H.R. 
14548 as follows: 

First. To require the Postmaster Gen- 
eral to consult with the Administrator 
of General Services prior to determining 
that the Post Office Department needs 
cannot be met in a multitenant building. 

Second. To define a special-purpose 
post office building and restrict the build- 
ing to one in which at least 90 percent 
of the net interior floorspace is devoted 
to mail processing activities and related 
vehicle service. 

Third. To set a maximum ageregate 
amount of space which can be leased 
in any 1 year under this long-term lease 
construction authority of 6 million 
square feet or a maximum aggregate 
annual rental of $15 million. 

Fourth. To prohibit the Postmaster 
General from entering into a lease for 
any special purpose post office building 
having a gross floor space exceeding 
10,000 square feet until 60 days after he 
transmits a report to the Committees 
on Public Works of the Senate and the 
House of Representatives, this report to 
include a complete statement justifying 
the need for the facility and giving the 
proposed terms and conditions of the 
lease. 

Fifth. To extend the 30-year lease 
construction authority for a period of 
5 years following the date of enactment 
of the legislation. 
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The members of the Committee on 
Public Works recognize the need of con- 
tinuing this authority to enable the Post 
Office Department to adequately handle 
those unique situations which indicate 
it would be to the Governments’ advan- 
tage to lease post office facilities rather 
than construct. They further believe 
that the other authority granted by the 
act will insure the continued availability 
to the Postmaster General of the impor- 
tant aspects of his land acquisition and 
disposal authority, as well as the vital 
condemnation authority. However, the 
committee recognized that in the current 
authority no provision was made for 
Congressional review of proposed proj- 
ects and, therefore, has imposed a re- 
quirement that a prospectus be submit- 
ted to the Senate and House Public 
Works Committees where it will lie for 
60 days for review by the committees. 
The intent of the prospectus is to insure 
that adequate planning and considera- 
tion has gone into the proposed project. 
The committee also feels that to be 
consistent with its policy it must limit 
the life of the authority to 5 years from 
the date of enactment so a further re- 
view and evaluation of the program can 
be made at that time. Accordingly, such 
an amendment was made in the commit- 
tee, and is in the pending bill. 

With these thoughts in mind, the com- 
mittee feels that the bill as amended 
provides a better basis of operation and 
will insure the Government the best pos- 
sible results. 

Therefore, I urge passage of HR. 
14548 as amended. 

Mr. President, I yield the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the committee 
amendment in the nature of a substitute. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, in a moment I shall suggest 
the absence of a quorum because obvious- 
ly this bill is far too important to be 
passed with only two Senators present. 
There are questions which should be 
asked, and this program should be ex- 
amined a little more carefully before we 
proceed to vote on it. 

I am not unmindful of the fact that 
in the committee report the Comptroller 
General called the attention of the Sen- 
ate to the fact that this program is cost- 
ing substantially more money than it 
would cost if the Government itself were 
to construct these buildings in the first 
instance. 

Iam not finding fault with the action 
taken by the committee. I wonder if 
the committee had at its fingertips all 
of the information which should have 
been available at the time that the pend- 
ing bill was reported. 

The reason I raise that question is that 
when the matter was considered earlier 
this year I became interested, and under 
date of July 6, 1966, I wrote the following 
letter to the Postmaster General: 

JuLy 6. 1966. 
Hon. LAWRENCE F. O'BRIEN, 
The Postmaster General, 
Post Office Department, 
Washington, D.C. 

My Dear Mr. POSTMASTER GENERAL: Will 

you please furnish me with a complete list 
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of all post office buildings costing over $250,- 
000 which have been constructed during the 
past 10 years under the lease-purchase ar- 
rangements. 

With this report I would like to have the 
location, date of construction, the construc- 
tion costs, equipment costs, and land costs, 
along with the terms of the lease and re- 
purchase agreements. 

Yours sincerely, 
JOHN J, WILLIAMS, 


On July 26, 1966, I received the follow- 
ing letter from Joseph P. Doherty, ex- 
ecutive assistant to the Assistant Post- 
master General, written under date of 
July 25, 1966: 

Post OFFICE DEPARTMENT, ASSIST- 
ANT POSTMASTER GENERAL, BU- 
REAU OF FACILITIES, 
Washington, D.C., July 25, 1966. 
Hon. JOHN J. WILLIAMS, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR WILLIAMS: This is in re- 
sponse to your letter of July 6, requesting 
certain information relative to Post Office 
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Buildings constructed under Lease-Purchase 
Arrangement during the past 10 years. 

The Lease-Purchase Act which was en- 
acted on July 22, 1954, expired on July 22, 
1957. During this period of time five postal 
buildings were constructed under the Act of 
which only one, Denver, Colorado, Terminal 
Annex, exceeded $250,000 in construction 
cost. 

With reference to the equipment cost, 
Denver was the only building requiring 
mechanization and the cost of the installa- 
tion of such equipment was $1,385,670. 

The information concerning the five loca- 
tions is attached. 

Sincerely, 
JOSEPH P. DOHERTY, 
Executive Assistance to the Assistant 
Postmaster General. 


Along with the letter the Assistant 
Postmaster General included an attach- 
ment which listed the five offices referred 
to: Denver, Colo.; Newkirk, Okla; St. 
Marys, Ohio; West Memphis, Ark.; and 
Point Pleasant Beach, N.J. The attach- 
ment reads as follows: 


Construc- 
tion 


Location 


Newkirk, Okla E EREA „ 

St. Mary's, Ohio 255 128, 000 7, 000 
West Memphis, Ark 131, 000 T, 
Point Pleasant Beach, 139, 000 @) 


Land 


$7, 234, 000 | $787,000 | $476, 097 
98, 000 14, 000 6, 413 


Annual 
rental 


8, 635 
9,514 
12, 510 


1 Donated. 


The letter from the Assistant Post- 
master General is not quite accurate. 
Notwithstanding the fact that the De- 
partment says there are only five such 
buildings, I have a list of around 40 such 
post office buildings. I am very much 
concerned that I was not given complete 
information in reply to a very proper 
question. 

After reviewing some of these projects, 
however, I can readily understand why 
the Department was reluctant to outline 
all of the details. Some of the rents paid 
are outrageous when considered with the 
purchase options. 

There is one example in particular in 
which the Government has a leasing ar- 
rangement on the building for 30 years 
and then options for extending it over 
70 years. However, the repurchase op- 
tion which they have on that building, 
after they have paid rent on the build- 
ing for 70 years, is actually in excess of 
what the building cost when it was new. 

Certainly that kind of contract is not 
protecting the interests of the Govern- 
ment. It is time that we ask how the 
Department can justify an option for 
the Government to purchase a building 
after using it for 70 years at a purchase 
price higher than the original construc- 
tion cost. Significantly that post office 
was not included in the list furnished as 
the result of my inquiry last July. I 
have many other examples in which the 
options to purchase are in excess of the 
original costs. The Government will 
have paid rent many times over the cost 
and will still only have an option to 
purchase the building at a price far in 
excess of the original cost. 

I shall list some of these buildings 
one by one. This list was compiled from 
information furnished by the Comp- 
troller General. 


For the information of the Senate the 
list along with details will be placed in 
the Recorp. However, we do want more 
than two or three Senators present on 
the floor when a bill of this importance 
is considered. I understand that the 
bill will be carried over until tomorrow, 
at which time I will outline in greater 
detail the various contracts that have 
been entered into and let the Senate 
decide for itself whether this is a profit- 
able arrangement for the Government 
to continue. 

As far as I am personally concerned, 
it is not such an arrangement. 

Mr, President, I suggest the absence 
of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, and 
the following Senators answered to their 
names: 


[No. 218 Leg.] 
Alken Inouye Pell 
Anderson Jordan, N.C Proxmire 
Bayh Jordan, Idaho Randolph 
Byrd, Va. Kennedy, N.Y. Ribicoff 
Carlson Kuchel Robertson 
Chureh Long, Mo Russell, S.C. 
Clark Mansfield R Ga. 
Cotton Smith 
Dirksen McGovern Sparkman 
Ellender Metcalf Stennis 
Gore Monroney Talmadge 
Gruening Montoya Williams, Del 
Harris Morse Young, N. Dak. 
Hart Mundt Young, Ohio 
Holland Pastore 


Mr. INOUYE. I announce that the 
Senator from Tennessee [Mr. Bass], the 
Senator from Washington [Mr. MAGNU- 
son], and. the Senator from Arkansas 
[Mr. MCCLELLAN] are absent on official 
business. 

I also announce that the Senator from 
Alaska [Mr. BARTLETT], the Senator from 
North Dakota [Mr. Burpick], the Sena- 
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tor from Illinois [Mr. Douetas], the Sen- 
ator from Mississippi [Mr. EASTLAND], 
the Senator from North Carolina [Mr. 
Ervin], the Senator from Indiana [Mr. 
HARTKE], the Senator from Arizona [Mr. 
HAYDEN], the Senator from Alabama 
(Mr. HILL], the Senator from Minnesota 
LMr. McCartuy], the Senator from New 
Hampshire [Mr. MCINTYRE], the Senator 
from Minnesota [Mr. MONDALE], the 
Senator from Maine [Mr. Musx1e], the 
Senator from Oregon [Mrs. NEUBERGER], 
the Senator from Florida [Mr. SMATH- 
ERS], and the Senator from New Jersey 
[Mr. WILLIAMS] are necessarily absent. 

Mr. KUCHEL. I announce that the 
Senator from Utah [Mr. BENNETT] and 
the Senator from California [Mr. MUR- 
PHY] are absent because of illness. 

The Senator from Colorado [Mr. 
ALLOTT] is absent on official business. 

The Senator from Nebraska [Mr. CUR- 
IS], the Senator from Colorado [Mr. 
Dominick], the Senator from Michigan 
(Mr. GRIFFIN], the Senator from Kansas 
Mr. Pearson], the Senator from Ver- 
mont [Mr. Prouty], and the Senator 
from South Carolina [Mr. THURMOND] 
are necessarily absent. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. BYRD 
of Virginia in the chair). A quorum is 
not present. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
move that the Sergeant at Arms be in- 
structed to request the presence of ab- 
sent Senators. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion 
of the Senator from Montana. [Putting 
the question.] 

The motion is agreed to; and the 
Sergeant at Arms will execute the order 
of the Senate. 

After a little delay the following Sen- 
ators entered the Chamber and answered 
to their names: 


Bible Pulbright Moss 
Boggs Hickenlooper Nelson 
Brewster Hruska Saltonstall 
Byrd, W. Va. Jackson Scott 
Cannon Javits Simpson 
Case Kennedy, Mass. Symington 
Cooper Lausche Tower 
Dodd Long, La Tydings 
Fannin Miller Yarborough 
Fong Morton 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. A quo- 
rum is present. 


Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, 
earlier this afternoon the able chairman 
of the Subcommittee on Public Buildings 
and Grounds of the Committee on Public 
Works brought to the Chamber H.R. 
14548 and as that measure was before the 
Senate for discussion, there were brought 
to the attention of Senators the convic- 
tions of the distinguished Senator from 
Delaware [Mr. WILLIAMS] in reference 
to the pending legislation. 

It is my feeling, Mr. President, that the 
subcommittee and the committee acted 
in a knowledgeable manner, based on the 
information which was available to us, 
that information having come in testi- 
mony during the hearings from a repre- 
sentative of the Post Office Department, 
as it concerns the Post Office leasing au- 
thority. 

The House and Senate have been con- 
cerned with this subject matter. We 
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have attempted to reach some type of 
reasonable, realistic, and fair program- 
ing for this type of acquisition of facili- 
ties for the use of the Post Office Depart- 
ment. $ 

However, in view of the additional in- 
formation revealed by the distinguished 
Senator from Delaware [Mr. WILLIAMS], 
I feel that there is a need to clarify the 
implementation of the Post Office leasing 
authority. The Senator from Delaware 
(Mr. WILLIAMS] asked the Post Office De- 
partment to look into some of these mat- 
ters after the subcommittee and commit- 
tee hearings. I also have asked the Post 
Office Department to provide additional 
information on its long-term leasing pro- 
gram and believe, therefore, that we can 
act on the basis of that information 
when we receive it. I do not know the 
full import of the information which will 
come to us. However, since the com- 
mittee has asked for further information 
and that information has not yet been 
supplied, and since it seems to me that 
the Senate must never act without, inso- 
far as possible, the complete and full 
story from a department involved, we 
should in our committee have the op- 
portunity to check further into this pro- 
gram and, at a later date, bring back 
to the Senate, if it is feasible, legislation 
dealing with the subject matter. 

I know of the intense interest of the 
Senator from Delaware in this problem, 
and before I make a motion to recommit 
the pending bill to the Committee on 
Public Works, perhaps the Senator from 
Delaware will join me in a discussion of 
this matter in the light of the possible 
procedures we may find feasible to deal 
with the matter realistically and prop- 


erly at a later time. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. RANDOLPH. I yield. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, I appreciate the remarks of 
the Senator from West Virginia. I think 
this would be the proper step to take 
in order that the committee can receive 
and reexamine the information and 
make it available to the Senate when it 
considers this legislation. 

I appreciate the attitude and coopera- 
tion we are receiving from the chairman 
of the committee. It is typical of his 
fairness. 

I stated earlier that my remarks on 
the pending bill should not in any way 
be interpreted as criticism of the com- 
mittee. I am aware of the information 
that has thus far been made available 
to the committee, and if I were a mem- 
ber of that committee, acting with the 
information that was then available I 
probably would have voted for the bill. 

After the bill was reported to the Sen- 
ate the minority secretary checked with 
my office to see if I had any objection to 
the bill as it was reported to the Senate. 
The reason the secretary checked my of- 
fice is that I had opposed the lease-pur- 
chase program back in 1954 on the basis 
that I thought it would be better for the 
Government to build its own buildings. 

Recognizing my previous position, the 
secretary checked to see if I had any ob- 
jection to the bill and if I wanted to be 
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present when it was considered. I said 
that I had made a survey of the manner 
in which the bill had been administered. 
In fact, under date of July 6, 1966—and 
I had the letter printed in the RECORD 
earlier this afternoon—I had written to 
the Postmaster General and asked that 
he make available to me a complete list 
of all post office buildings costing over 
$250,000 which had been constructed 
during the past 10 years under lease- 
purchase arrangements. 

I stated that I would like to have the 
location, date of construction, construc- 
tion costs, equipment costs, and land 
costs, along with the terms of the lease 
and repurchase agreements. 

I received a reply to that letter under 
date of July 25, 1966, signed by Mr. 
Joseph P. Doherty, executive assistant to 
the Postmaster General. In that letter 
he listed only five buildings that had been 
constructed under this arrangement. 

On the basis of that information I gave 
clearance to the pending bill because only 
one of the five locations involved a cost of 
over $250,000. I saw no need to raise 
any question about the bill. 

After I had cleared the bill it was called 
to my attention that additional offices 
had been built and that this letter was 
not an all-inclusive report, as it should 
have been. 

I went to the majority leader with that 
information and asked if he would re- 
consider the bill and restore it to the 
calendar. He obligingly did that, and I 
appreciate his action. This was done so 
that we could have time to develop and 
examine the additional information. 

I have developed information which 
shows that there have been numerous 
buildings built under this program. 
There have been over 40 buildings built 
that I know of. Many of these buildings, 
as I pointed out today, in my own opinion 
have not been under terms that pro- 
tected the best interests of the Govern- 
ment. 

I cite one project which involves a post 
office building constructed in San Jose, 
Calif. This building, based on the esti- 
mate of the Comptroller General, cost 
$2,720,860. That is broken down as 
$2,480,360 for construction cost and 
$240,500 for land cost. That makes a 
total cost of $2,720,860. 

The Government has a contract to 
lease this building for a minimum of 30 
years at an annual rent of $205,840. The 
Government then has options, 5 years at 
a time, for another 40 years. Conceiva- 
bly, under these options the Department 
could contract to use this building for 70 
years. 

They have an option to repurchase this 
building at the end of 70 years at a cost 
of $2,800,000, or $80,000 more than it cost 
to construct the building. 

We had been led to believe that these 
buildings were being leased, with the 
Government paying annual rentals, and 
that after we had paid that rental we 
would get the buildings at its depreciated 
value or at a nominal cost. However, 
under this option at the end of 70 years 
the Government would only be able to 
purchase the building at a price $80,000 
more than the original cost. 
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We all know that a 70-year-old build- 
ing would not be worth from 3 to 5 per- 
cent more than its construction cost. 
This is utterly ridiculous. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I yield. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Do I correctly un- 
derstand that the case being presented 
or documented by the able Senator from 
Delaware comes within the 30-year leas- 
ing provision of the Post Office Depart- 
ment contract? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Yes. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. What was the date 
of the construction? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. The 
agreement to lease was accepted June 
25, 1964. The facilities were to be com- 
pleted May 26, 1966. The term of the 
lease is 30 years. According to the con- 
tract, at the end of 70 years the Govern- 
ment is supposed to have a chance to buy 
back the building for $2,800,000 or $80,- 
000 more than it actually cost. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed at this point in the 
Recor the report on the San Jose, Calif., 
building, outlining the terms of the lease, 
the renewal options, and the options to 
purchase over the period of 70 years. 

There being no objection, the report 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

SAN JOSE, CALIF. 

1. Original successful bidder was Univer- 
sal Equities, Inc.; Richard M. Cohen, Presi- 
dent. Contract assigned to Goodrich San 
Jose Company, & partnership consisting of 
Richard M. Cohen and Marilyn Goodman, 
750 Third Avenue, New York, New York 
10017. 

2. (a) (1) Resume of bids is attached. 

3. Agreement to Lease accepted June 25, 
1964. Facility to be completed by May 26, 
1966. Lease term to be 30 years. Base an- 
nual rent is $205,840.00, as bid. 

Renewal options and options to purchase 

Eight 5-year renewal options at $205,840, 
$205,840, $200,000, $200,000 $195,000, $195,- 
000, $185,000 and $180,000 each, consecu- 
tively, with purchase options at the ends 
of 30, 35, 40, 45, 50, 55, 60, 65, and 70 years 
in the following respective amounts: $3,- 
000,000; $2,975,000; $2,950,000; $2,950,000; 
$2,950,000; $2,900,000; $2,850,000; $2,825,000 
and $2,800,000. 


Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Delaware yield? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I yield. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Perhaps it would be 
helpful to reflect that under the provi- 
sion of the bill as reported by the com- 
mittee, this is a project which would 
have to have a prospectus that would 
come before the Committee on Public 
Works. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. The 
Senator is correct. The bill which the 
committee reported is much better than 
existing law. However, I believe—and 
I feel certain that the Senator from West 
Virginia agrees with me—that we should 
have and the committee should have ac- 
cess to information as to how the pro- 
gram has worked in the past so that we 
can determine whether or not the Gov- 
ernment has been properly protected. 

I believe we should have an explana- 
tion as to why these contracts have been 
entered into as they have. If it were 
only one case perhaps it could be said 
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that it was an oversight or an error, but 
there are others. 

Another project is in Oklahoma City. 
This is a building constructed by the 
Beacon Construction Co., of Boston, Mr. 
Robert Leventhal, treasurer. 

Under this contract the Government 
is obligated for 30 years at an annual 
rent of $349,300. Under this contract 
the Government will pay $10,479,000 in 
rent over the first 30 years. At the end 
of 30 years, the Government has an op- 
tion to buy at $5 million this building 
which cost $4,738,336 to construct—or, 
about $262,000 more than its cost. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. What was the date 
of construction? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. The 
agreement to lease this building was ac- 
cepted June 25, 1964. It is a new build- 
ing, just been constructed. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed at this point in the 
Recorp exhibit E, with respect to the 
Oklahoma City project. 

There being no objection, the exhibit 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA. 

1. “Original successful bidder was Beacon 
Construction Company of Massachusetts, 
Inc., 100 Hano Street, Boston, Massachusetts 
02134; Robert Leventhal, Treasurer; Harvey 
L. Steinberg, Vice President; Norman Leven- 
thal, President. Contract assigned to Nor- 
man B. Leventhal and Robert Leventhal pur- 
suant to liquidation of Corporation.” 

2. (a)(1) Resume of bids attached, 

3. Agreement to Lease accepted June 25, 
1964, Facility to be completed by March 17, 
1966. Lease term to be 30 years. Base an- 
nual rent is $349,300.00, as bid. 

Renewal option and option to purchase 

Eight 5-year renewal options at following 
respective annual rental rates: $349,300; 
$330,000; $330,000; $290,000; $250,000; $250,- 
000; $225,000; and with purchase options at 
the ends of the respective terms as follows: 
$5,000,000; $4,500,000; $4,500,000; $4,300,000; 
$3,900,000, $3,900,000; $3,900,000; $3,400,000 
and $3,400,000. 


Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. The 
next post office building which I shall 
discuss is in Greensboro, N.C. This 
building was constructed by the C. H. 
Leavell & Co., of El Paso, Tex. Based 
upon the Comptroller General’s report, 
the construction cost was $3,571,685, and 
the land cost was $381,000, making a total 
of $3,952,685. For the next 30 years the 
Government is obligated to pay annual 
rental of $316,638, or a total of $9,499,140. 
After 30 years the Government has an 
option to buy that building at $4.5 mil- 
lion, about $550,000 more than it cost. 

Congress has been operating under the 
impression that options to purchase these 
buildings at the end of the lease took 
into consideration the depreciated values 
of the buildings. There are many lease- 
purchase agreements in private industry 
and the rentals paid are always taken 
into consideration with the purchase 
option. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. I ask the Senator 
the construction date of this one, too. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. The 
agreement to lease was accepted July 1, 
1964, the facility to be completed Febru- 
ary 21, 1966. 

I ask unanimous consent that the brief 
summary of the renewal rental options, 
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the option to purchase arrangements, 
and the lessor’s name and address on this 
particular project be printed at this point 
in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the material 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

GREENSBORO, N.C. 

1. Lessor is C. H. Leavell & Company, 1900 
Wyoming Avenue, El Paso, Texas 79987; Joe 
Lea, Executive Vice President (Administra- 
tion); H. H. Lippincott, Executive Vice Presi- 
dent (Estimating and Engineering); M. V. 
Beckstrand, Secretary. 

2. (a) (1) Résumé of bids attached. 

3. Agreement to Lease was accepted July 1, 
1964. Facility is to be completed by February 
21, 1966. Term to be 30 years. Based annual 
rent is $316,638.00, as bid. 

Renewal option and option to purchase 

First 5-year renewal option at $316,638; the 
second at $316,638 for its first three years and 
at $266,638 for its last two years and the last 
six renewal options at $226,748; $226,748; 
$226,748; $213,907; $213,907 and $213,907 each. 
Purchase options at the ends of 30, 35, 40, 45, 
50, 55, 60, 65, and 70 years in the following 
respective amounts: $4,500,000; $4,000,000; 
$3,625,000; $3,625,000; $2,900,000; $2,900,000; 
$2,900,000; $2,675,000 and $2,675,000. 


Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. There 
is a project in Sacramento, Calif. 
This purchase option is not quite as bad, 
but there is still a question as to the wis- 
dom of this plan. The option to pur- 
chase at the end of 30 years is $4 mil- 
lion. The construction cost of this 
project was $4,098,248, the land cost was 
$400,490, or a total construction cost of 
$4,498,738. This is under a 30-year 
lease, at $378,000 a year. We will have 
paid $11,340,000 in rents on this project 
in the 30 years, and at the end of the 
30 years the Government has an op- 
tion to buy it for $4 million, or $498,000 
less than it cost. Surely it would be 
cheaper for the Government to build in 
the first place. 

I ask unanimous consent that the data 
in connection with this particular proj- 
ect be printed at this point in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the material 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

SACRAMENTO, CALIF. 

1. Lessor is Columbia Company, 50 West 
Broad Street, Columbus, Ohio 43215; Harold 
C. Rausch, Vice President; G. C. Brown, As- 
sistant Secretary. = 

2. (a) (1) Résumé of bids is attached. 

3. Agreement to Lease was accepted June 
8, 1964. Facility is to be completed by Sep- 
tember 1, 1965. Term to be 30 years. Base 
annual rent in $378,000.00 as bid. 

Renewal option and option to purchase 

Renewal options at $378,000; $280,000; 
$260,000; $240,000; $220,000; $200,000; $190,- 
000; and $180,000 each. Purchase options 
at the end of 30, 35, 40, 45, 50, 55, 60, 65 
and 70 years in the following respective 
amounts; $4,000,000; $3,500,000; $3,500,000; 
$3,000,000; $3,000,000; $2,500,000; $2,500,000; 
$2,000,0000 and $2,000,000. 


Mr. RANDOLPH. May Iinquire again 
as to the date? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. The 
lease agreement was dated on June 8, 
1964. 

The next project I discuss is in Strat- 
ford, Conn. This lease is for a 20-year 
period. We are obligated to rent this 
building for 20 years, at $49,520 a year. 
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I do not have the construction costs on 
this project. I only have a record of the 
20-year lease at $49,520. At the end of 
20 years we shall have paid $990,400 in 
rent on this building and we have an 
option to buy it there for $555,000. 

As stated, I do not have the cost fig- 
ures on this project. I ask unanimous 
consent that the information which I 
have in connection with this Stratford, 
Conn., project be printed at this point in 
the Record together with a supplemen- 
tary report as furnished by the Comp- 
troller General's office. 

There being no objection, the material 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

STRATFORD, Conn. 

1. Original successful bidder and lessor was 
Green Manor Construction Company, Inc.; 
Seymour B. Kaplan, Vice President-Secretary. 
Enabling resolution also names Neil H. Ellis 
as President. Present lessor is First Hartford 
Realty Corporation, 685 Parker Street, Man- 
chester, Connecticut 06040. 

2. (a) (1) Résumé of bids is attached as 
Exhibit “A”. 

3. Agreement to Lease accepted April 29, 
1961. Lease term is January 1, 1964 through 
December 31, 1983. Annual rent is $49,520.00 
as originally bid. 

Renewal options 

(a) 10 years at $47,000.00 per annum. 

(b) 5 years at $44,700.00 per annum. 

(c) 5 years at $42,500.00 per annum, 

(d) 5 years at $42,500.00 per annum. 

(e) 5 years at $42,500.00 per annum. 

(1) 0 years at $ None per annum. 

Options to purchase 

(a) At end of 10th year of basic lease term: 
$610,000. 

(b) At end of basic 20-year lease term: 
$555,000. 

(c) At end of 10-year renewal option term: 
$500.000. 

(d) At end of first 5-year renewal option 
term: $450,000. 

(e) At end of second 5-year renewal option 
term: $405,000, 

(f) At end of third 5-year renewal option 
term: $350,000. 

(g) At end of fourth 5-year renewal option 
term: $350,000. 

POST OFFICE—STRATFORD, CONN. 

Lessor: Green Manor Construction Com- 
pany, Inc., 685 Parker Street, Manchester, 
Connecticut. 

Effective date of lease: January 1, 1964. 

Basic lease term: 20 years, January 1, 1964 
to December 31, 1983. 

Annual Rental: $49,520.00. 

Lessor responsible for maintenance. The 
Government pays for heat, custodial service, 
and all utilities. 

Formal advertising procedures were used to 
award contract. 

Contract was awarded in April 1961. 

Contract required completion of construc- 
tion no later than April 28, 1962. 

Building was substantially completed in 
September 1963. 

Reasons for delay in completion: 

1. Lessor experienced difficulty in obtaining 
financing. 

2. Lessor did not prepare plans and speci- 
fications in a timely manner. 

The Post Office Department occupied the 
building October 1, 1963 through December 
31, 1963, at a reduced rental of $3,200 a 
month. Full monthly rental under the lease 
is $4,126.66. This amount paid beginning 
January 1, 1964. 

Post Office Department (POD) contract 
files located in Washington, D.C. indicate a 
great deal of faulty constuction. 

The contract files also indicate that POD 
permitted some changes (capacity of boiler, 
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covering of duct work in workroom, type of 
urinals, floor tile, etc.) from the final plans 
and specifications prepared by the lessor and 
approved by POD. There is an indication 
that some of the changes were permitted be- 
cause of differences between POD’s building 
requirements issued with the invitation to 
bid and the final plans and specifications pre- 
pared by the lessor. A determination as to 
the number of changes and whether the 
changes should have resulted in credits to the 
Government would require (1) a detail com- 
parison of the POD’s building requirements 
issued with the invitation to bid with the 
final plans and specifications approved by 
POD and the “as built” drawings, and (2) an 
inspection of the completed building. 

Lessor has submitted a claim ($3,659.48) 
to POD for additional work. The Department 
has reviewed this claim and agreed to pay 
the lessor $2,681.25. Lessor has not accepted 
the offer of $2,681.25 made by POD on 
September 2, 1964. 

Contract files located in Washington, D.C. 
contain a letter from a law firm, Bailey, 
Wechsler, Shea and Michelson, 266 Pearl 
Street, Hartford, Connecticut. This law firm 
handled an assignment of the lease for the 
lessor. The letterhead shows that a John M. 
Bailey is a member of the firm. 


Mr. RANDOLPH. May I ask the date 
on that project? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. The 
ae on this project is dated April 29, 

Mr. RANDOLPH. The reason why I 
am asking the Senator to add that fact 
is that I presume that none of these have 
been of such a length of time that an 
option would have been exercised. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. 
purchase options? 

Mr.RANDOLPH. Yes. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I be- 
lieve the Senator is correct. 

In this project there was a delay in 
the completion of the building, and this 
report indicates that there was contro- 
versy as to certain change orders in con- 
struction. Post Office Department files 
indicate a great deal of faulty construc- 
tion and change orders. 

Next I mention four other projects that 
the Comptroller General surveyed sep- 
arately. These four projects were in 
Toledo, Cincinnati, Harrisburg, and De- 
troit. I should like to read what the 
Comptroller General has said about 
these four projects with respect to the 
wisdom of constructing these buildings 
under such a lease-purchase agreement: 

We estimate that, if the four facilities in- 
cluded in our review had been constructed 
for Government ownership, the total cost to 
the Government, including imputed inter- 


est, would be about $62 million less over 
the basic 30-year terms of the leases. 


The Comptroller General discusses 
these four projects, and I ask that the 
remainder of his report in connection 
with these four projects be printed at 
this point in the RECORD. 

These are the buildings in Toledo, Cin- 
cinnati, Harrisburg, and Detroit. 

There being no objection, the report 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Costs OF ACQUIRING POSTAL . FACILITIES 
THROUGH LEASING ExcEED Costs oF Ac- 
QUIRING PosTaL FACILITIES FOR GOVERN- 
MENT OWNERSHIP 
We estimate that, if the four facilities 

included in our review had been constructed 
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for Government ownership, the total cost to 
the Government, including imputed in- 
terest, would be about $62 mililon less oyer 
the basic 30-year terms of the leases. This 
amount, however, is not the full measure of 
the probable additional cost to the Govern- 
ment resulting from leasing rather than 
Government ownership, because it does not 
take into consideration (1) the additional 
rentals to be paid if the Government exer- 
cises its lease renewal options and (2) the 
additional rentals which probably will be 
paid as a result of tax escalation provisions 
included in the leases. In addition, by leas- 
ing, the Government fails to acquire any 
interests in the residual value of the prop- 
erties at the end of the lease periods. 

In comparing leasing costs with owner- 
ship costs, we accumulated rent data as 
shown in the agreements to lease and used 
POD’s estimates of various cost factors. Im- 
puted interest on the estimated expenditures 
for both leasing and Government ownership 
was considered because amounts expended 
for rent could otherwise be used to reduce 
the interest-bearing public debt, and the 
amounts that would have been expended if 
the facilities had been constructed for Gov- 
ernment ownership would have increased the 
public debt or prevented a reduction of the 
debt. Following is a s comparison 
of the costs of leasing the four facilities with 
the estimated costs of constructing them 
for Government ownership. The amounts 
shown do not include any additional costs 
or rental increases resulting from change 
orders after execution of the agreements to 
lease. 


Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I shall 
comment briefly on each of these four 
projects. 

First the Toledo project. This is a 
contract to lease at $359,300 per year for 
30 years a total of $10,779,000 will be 
paidin rent. The cost of the land in this 
project was $715,941, and the construc- 
tion cost was $3,735,109, or a total cost 
of $4,451,050. That is the total con- 
struction cost based upon the Comp- 
troller General's figures. At the end of 
30 years, after paying $10,779,000 rent, 
we have an option to buy that building 
for $5,200,000, or about $750,000 more 
than it had cost 30 years before. 

This Toledo building was built by the 
Beacon Construction Co., of Boston. 

Mr. President, the Cincinnati project 
was constructed on a 30-year lease at 
$712,883 per year rental. That means 
that over the 30 years we will pay $21,- 
386,490 in rent. The cost of that project 
based on figures from the Comptroller 
General was $6 million, exclusive of 
change orders. The Government has an 
option at the end of 30 years to buy this 
building at $4.5 million. In the mean- 
time we will have paid $21 million in rent. 
This project was built by Johnson, Drake 
& Piper, Inc., Terre Haute, Ind. 

The third project mentioned in this re- 
port was at Harrisburg, Pa. That was 
built on a 30-year lease contract with the 
Government paying an annual rental of 
$631,359.55. 

The Government has an option to buy 
this building at the end of 10 years, at 
the end of 20 years, and at the end of 30 
years, but if it does not buy at the end of 
10 years or 20 years it would have to pay 
the rental for 30 years. 

This Harrisburg building, based on the 
report of the Comptroller General, cost 
$5.2 million. I am not sure that that 
$5.2 million includes interest during con- 
struction. 
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After this building has been leased for 
10 years, we will have paid $6,313,595.50 
rent. At the end of 10 years we have an 
option to buy this building, which cost 
$5.2 million, for $7,750,000. After pay- 
ing $6.3 million in rent we can buy it 
10 years later at $2.5 million over what 
it originally cost. In 20 years we will 
have paid $12 million rent on this same 
building. The Government has an 
option to buy it for $6.5 million, or $1.3 
million over its original cost. At the end 
of 30 years after paying $18 million in 
rents we have an option to buy at $4,- 
256,000. 

This building was built by Thomas D. 
McCloskey, Philadelphia. The Comp- 
troller General said this building was 
considerably larger than it needed for 
its space. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the comments of the Comp- 
troller General on this project, along 
with the breakdown showing the lease 
terms, the renewal option, and the option 
to purchase on the Harrisburg project be 
printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the material 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows. 

HARRISBURG 

The new Harrisburg facility, which became 
fully operational in August 1962, is located 
away from the center city area on a site 
adjacent to the railroad terminal. About 
259,000 square feet of interior space is pro- 
vided in the main building and lubritorium, 
and about 153,000 square feet of outside 
space is provided for truck maneuvering, 
parking, and other purposes. The facility is 
being leased by the Department for a basic 
term of 30 years at an annual rental of about 
$631,000. The facility is connected to the 
railroad station by means of a conveyor sys- 
tem, which is part of the mechanized mail- 
processing equipment installed by the De- 
partment at a cost of more than $2 million. 

1. We observed that the mechanized mail- 
handling equipment in the Harrisburg facil- 
ity was not being fully utilized. A POD of- 
ficial told us that this facility was over- 
mechanized and too large and expressed the 
opinion that, if POD had a chance to do it 
over again, a smaller facility would be built. 

2. POD’s space standards contained criteria 
for determining the amounts of space to be 
provided for swing rooms and locker rooms, 
Because we were unable to locate planning 
records containing certain data necessary for 
determining whether the space provided for 
swing and locker rooms conformed to the 
standards, we asked POD to make this deter- 
mination for us with respect to the Harris- 
burg facility. 

POD's reply included a computation of 
the swing- and lockerroom space authorized 
by the space standards and added that there 
is not excessive swing- and locker-room space 
in the Harrisburg building. We are unable 
to understand the basis for POD’s statement 
that there is not excessive swing- and locker- 
room space in the Harrisburg building, be- 
cause POD’s computation of the space au- 
thorized by the space standards shows a total 
of 8,766 square feet compared with the 11,- 
833 square feet of swing- and locker-room 
space provided in the building. 

HARRISBURG, PA. 

1. Lessor is Thomas D. McCloskey, as an 
individual, 1620 West Thompson Street, Phil- 
adelphia, Pennsylvania 19121. 

2. (a) (1) Résumé of bids is attached. 

3. Agreement to Lease accepted October 
28, 1960. Lease is dated September 17, 1962. 
Term is October 1, 1962 through September 
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30, 1992. Annual rent is $631,359.55 includ- 
ing amortized change order work. 
Renewal option 

(a) First renewal option term: 10 years at 
$376,380.00 per annum. 

(b) Second renewal option term: 5 years 
at $286,110.00 per annum. 

(c) Third renewal option term: 5 years at 
$286,110.00 per annum. 

(d) Fourth renewal option term: 5 years 
at $241,740.00 per annum. 

(e) Fifth renewal option term: 5 years at 
$195,840.00 per annum. 

(t) Sixth renewal option term: 5 years at 
$195,840.00 per annum. 

(g) Seventh renewal option term: 5 years 
at $195,840.00 per annum. 

Options to purchase 

(a) At the end of first 10 years of basic 
lease term: $7,750,000.00. 

(b) At the end of first 20 years of basic 
lease term: $6,500,000.00. 

(c) At the end of basic 30-year lease term: 
$4,256,000.00. 

(d) At the end of 10-year renewal option 
term: $3,420,000.00. 

(e) At end of first 5-year renewal option 
term: $3,420,000.00. 

(f) At end of second 5-year renewal op- 
tion term: $2,280,000.00. 

(g) At end of third 6-year renewal op- 
tion term: $2,128,000.00. 

(h) At end of fourth 5-year renewal op- 
tion term: $1,900,000.00. 

(1) At end of fifth 5-year renewal option 
term: $1,900,000.00. 

(j) At end of sixth 5-year renewal option 
term: $1,900,000.00. 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I yield. 

Mr. MORSE. I have been listening 
to the Senator from Delaware since I 
arrived on the floor of the Senate. Iam 
interested in the subject of his objec- 
tions to the bill. 

Would the Senator let me ask a ques- 
tion or two to be certain that I under- 
stand the theory of his objections? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. First, 
I should say that this building in Har- 
risburg was built by Thomas D. McClos- 
key as an individual. 

I yield to the Senator from Oregon. 

Mr. MORSE. What we are really deal- 
ing with is the lease-purchase arrange- 
ment whereby we permit private indi- 
viduals to build a building and the Fed- 
eral Government guarantees that it will 
lease it for a certain leased cost. In ad- 
dition, there is included in the contract 
option for the United States to buy the 
building after the termination of a given 
period of time. Is that correct? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. The 
Senator is correct. 

Mr. MORSE. The Senator from Dela- 
ware will recall that when this matter 
was first proposed in the Senate the sen- 
ior Senator from Oregon opposed the 
whole arrangement. The CONGRESSIONAL 
Record will show that at that time I 
argued that the American taxpayer 
would be taken for a ride and that such 
an arrangement would prove to be waste- 
ful and costly. In one of those speeches 
I referred to it as a new proposal for 
subsidizing the private enterprise sys- 
tem, which is a very kind description, I 
believe, of the entire arrangement, be- 
cause it was a scheme—and I think that 
the figures of the Senator from Dela- 
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ware bear it out—that would amount to 
double profits. 

Is it not true that the lease arrange- 
ments that the Federal Government en- 
ters into for most of these buildings, on 
the basis of the investment of the build- 
er, are exceedingly favorable lease ar- 
a to the builder of the build- 

g? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. In my 
opinion they are. I do not think any 
such liberal contracts comparable to this 
will be found in private industry. I op- 
posed this proposal in the beginning. It 
was first passed in 1954. I said then it 
was a method of avoiding the charging of 
the cost of construction to the current 
budget. I thought that it would be better 
and cheaper to the Government to con- 
struct its own buildings. 

Those who were in favor of the lease- 
purchase proposal pointed out that the 
rent that was being paid on these build- 
ings over the 30-year contract would go 
to defray the cost of the building but 
that at the end of the contract, the Gov- 
ernment would be able to buy these build- 
ings at a low cost and thereby offset the 
amounts paid in rentals. I have pointed 
out here today many cases where the 
option of the Government to buy the 
buildings is not on a depreciated basis 
ae on a basis actually in excess of the 
cost. 

The next project I discuss is even more 
glaring than any which I have mentioned 
before. The next project that I shall dis- 
cuss is a building in Detroit, Mich., that 
cost $15.8 million. The Government is 
leasing it at $1,801,473.33 a year. At the 
end of 10 years we will have paid rents of 
$18,014,733.30. The Government has the 
option at the end of 10 years to buy it for 
$21,700,000, and it only cost $15,807, 650 
when built. This would represent a 
profit of $5.9 million plus rents collected. 

If the Government does not buy at the 
end of 10 years, it will have to keep pay- 
ing rent. At the end of 20 years, it will 
have paid $36,029,466.60 rent on this 
property.. Then it has an option to buy 
the building for $17,300,000, which is 
about $1.5 million more than the cost to 
build. In 30 years, the Government will 
have paid rents totaling $54,044,199.90, 
and the Government then has an option 
to buy for $11 million. 

There is an additional factor in this 
instance. The Government assumes all 
the expense of maintaining this build- 
ing. All of the expenses of maintenance 
are charged to the U.S. Government, not 
to the man leasing the building to the 
Government. In addition, there is an 
escalation clause to the effect that if 
taxes on the building are increased, the 
Federal Government will pay extra for 
such increase. 

There is another questionable factor. 
The bid on this building was accepted 
under a competitive bidding arrange- 
ment and on the basis that the man 
building it would maintain the building, 
and the contract was awarded on that 
basis. 

About 2 years after the contract was 
awarded, for no reason that I can un- 
derstand, the contract was changed. In- 
stead of the lessor maintaining the 
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building, as was provided under the 
original contract whereby he assumed 
the cost of the maintenance of the air 
conditioning and heating units, lights, 
painting, and all of the services that go 
with buildings of that type to keep it in 
a good rental condition, the Government 
obligingly assumed all of that responsi- 
bility for a nominal reduction in rent. 

Just why this change was made I can- 
not understand, nor have I found any 
reasonable explanation. 

The Comptroller General examined 
that particular change in contract, and 
he said that that one decision, for which 
there was no valid reason whatsoever, 
will cost the Government $2.8 million 
more over the 30-year period of the lease. 

Mr. President, I shall ask unanimous 
consent to have printed in the RECORD 
the Comptroller General’s comments on 
this particular point, but I shall first read 
one paragraph to show the cost to the 
Government of this change which was 
made after the contract had been 
awarded. I quote from the Comptroller 
General’s report: 

We estimate that the assumption of main- 
tenance by the Government will result in 
Post Office Department's cost of maintenance 
being $2.8 million more over the basic 30- 
year lease term than if maintenance had re- 
mained the responsibility of the lessor in ac- 


cordance with the terms of the agreement 
to lease. 


The McCloskey Co. in Philadelphia 
was the contractor in this particular case. 
I tried to find out who in the Depart- 
ment made the decision but was unable 
to find anyone who knows who au- 
thorized the change. Nevertheless the 
fact remains that the contract was 
changed, and according to the Comp- 
troller General, the McCloskey Co. 
will get $2.8 million more over the 30 
years than it would have collected if 
the contract had not been changed. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Recorp a report on this 
project followed by the Comptroller 
General’s comments. 

There being no objection, the material 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Post OFFICE DEPARTMENT, ASSIST- 
ANT POSTMASTER GENERAL, BU- 
REAU OF FACILITIES, 
Washington, D.C., April 29, 1965. 
Hon, JOHN J. WILLIAMS, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR: This refers further to your 
letter of March 31, 1965, to Postmaster Gen- 
eral John A. Gronouski, concerning the Main 
Post Office building in Detroit, Michigan. 

An Agreement to Lease, submitted by the 
Federal Projects Corporation, 1620 West 
Thompson Street, Philadelphia, Pennsyl- 
vania 19103, in competitive bidding, was ac- 
cepted on June 9, 1959. The corporate en- 
abling resolution accompanying the bid 
named the following officers: M. H. Mc- 
Closkey, President; William K, Stewart, Vice 
President; Thomas D. McCloskey, Treasurer; 
and J. Dress Pannell, Secretary. 

The Department does not inquire of lessor 
corporations as to the identity of its officers, 
directors, or stockholders beyond those offi- 
cers duly authorized to act for the corpora- 
tion in connection with the transaction. 
Title remained vested in Federal Projects 
Corporation until December 31, 1964, when it 
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passed to Matthew H. McCloskey, III. Sub- 
urban Station Building, Philadelphia, Penn- 
sylvania 19103. 

The lease is dated March 21, 1961. The 
term is March 1, 1961 through February 28, 
1991. The annual rent is $1,801,473.33, in- 
cluding amortized change order work. The 
lease contains the following options: 

RENEWAL OPTIONS 

(a) First renewal option term—10 years at 
$1,127,000 per annum, 

(b) Second renewal option term—10 years 
at $877,000 per annum. 

(c) Third renewal option term—65 years at 
$867,000 per annum. 

(d) Fourth renewal option term—5 years 
at $862,000 per annum. 

(e) Fifth renewal option term—5 years at 
$857,000 per annum. 

(f) Sixth renewal option term—5 years at 
$852,000 per annum. 


Options to purchase 

(a) At end of 10th year of basic 
lease Cerin. = ese eel oe $21, 700, 000 

(b) At end of 12th year of basic 
eee 17, 300, 000 
(c) At end of basic lease term — 11, 000, 000 
(d) At end of ist renewal term.. B, 800, 000 
(e) At end of 2d renewal term — 6, 000, 000 
(f) At end of 3d renewal term.. 5,500, 000 
(g) At end of 4th renewal term. 5, 000, 000 
(h) At end of 5th renewal term. 5, 000, 000 
(i) At end of 6th renewal term. 5, 000, 000 


This project was bid and awarded on the 
basis of annual rent, Accordingly, the De- 
partment does not have and cannot provide 
the actual construction cost of the building. 
This information is in the possession of the 
lessor. 

Sincerely, 
JOSEPH P. DOHERTY, 
Executive Assistant to the Assistant 
Postmaster General. 


Prior to the opening of the bids for the 
lease of the Detroit facility, POD estimated 
that additional costs of $142,110 annually 
would be incurred if building maintenance 
was assumed by the Government. Federal 
Projects Corporation submitted alternate 
bids proposing the following annual rental 
prices with lessor maintenance and with 
Government maintenance: 


[ln thousands of dollars] 


Annual rental bid 


Period 


lst 10-year renewal 


pi 
Ist 5- 


POD accepted the Federal Projects bid on 
the basis that the lessor would be responsible 
for building maintenance. The agreement to 
lease shows that, with maintenance the re- 
sponsibility of the lessor, the POD was re- 
sponsible only for replacement of light bulbs 
or tubes, janitorial services, and operating 
personnel for building services. The lessor 
was responsible for maintaining all building 
equipment, fixtures, improvements, and ap- 
purtenances in good repair and tenantable 
condition, including maintenance, repair, 
and replacement of all items contained in the 
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drawings and specifications. The lessor was 
also required to repaint the building inte- 
rior every 5 years. 

POD records indicate that in August 1960 
there was a difference of opinion between the 
lessor and POD regarding whether or not the 
lessor's contractual obligation for mainte- 
nance included responsibility for oiling and 
greasing the various types of equipment and 
for furnishing and replacing filters in the 
air-handling equipment. These matters were 
discussed at a meeting between POD and les- 
sor Officials on August 5, 1960, and in cor- 
respondence in September 1960, but we found 
no indication in the records as to whether 
they were resolved at that time. 

A letter dated February 10, 1961, from Fed- 
eral Projects Corporation to the Assistant 
Postmaster General, Bureau of Facilities, 
stated that, at a meeting on February 8, 1961, 
between lessor and POD officials, both parties 
agreed to place maintenance responsibility as 
the exclusive obligation of the Government, 
for a reduction of $123,000 in the annual 
rental amount for the basic lease term and 
for all renewal option periods. The signa- 
ture of the Acting Assistant Postmaster Gen- 
eral, Bureau of Facilities, dated February 13, 
1961, indicated POD'’s acceptance of the 
agreement, The lease which POD entered 
into on March 21, 1961, with Federal Proj- 
ects Corporation provides for Government 
maintenance of the entire premises, in- 
cluding replacement of walk-in refrigerators; 
electric elevators; hoists and monorails; 
scales; heating, ventilating, and air condi- 
tioning equipment; and other listed items of 
equipment. The provisions of the agreement 
to lease, executed by POD with Federal Proj- 
ects Corporation on June 9, 1959, had indi- 
cated that the lessor was to be responsible 
for replacement of all items included in the 
drawings and specifications. The proposed 
agreement to lease shows that, with mainte- 
nance the responsibility of the Government, 
the Government's responsibility was limited 
to the repair and replacement of only certain 
specific items in the specifications. 

We were unable to determine how the 
$123,000 reduction in annual rental was ne- 
gotiated. However, a POD official said he 
recalled that it was arrived at by splitting 
the difference between the $104,000 included 
for maintenance in the lessor’s bid (differ- 
ence between rental bid price with lessor 
maintenance and bid price with Govern- 
ment maintenance) and the $142,110 pre- 
viously estimated by POD for maintenance. 

On the basis of the POD estimate of $142,- 
110 for Government maintenance costs, the 
transfer of maintenance responsibility to the 
Government would apparently result in addi- 
tional annual costs of $19,110, or $573,300 
over the basic 30-year lease term. However, 
this figure is based on the assumption that 
$142,110 is an accurate estimate of annual 
maintenance costs over the basic 30-year lease 
term, whereas experience during the first few 
years of the lease indicates that costs will 
average at least 50 percent more. 

Data furnished us by Detroit Post Office 
maintenance officials indicates that the an- 
nual building maintenance costs will average 
about $202,400 for the first 5 years of the 
lease and about $220,000 for the remaining 
25 years of the basic lease. This includes 
the estimated cost of periodically painting 
the building. Detroit Post Office officials said 
that these estimated costs were conservative 
and did not include labor and material cost 
escalation, labor fringe benefits, or miscel- 
laneous expenses. 2 

On the basis of the above figures, we esti- 
mate that the assumption of maintenance by 
the Government will result in POD’s cost 
of maintenance being $2.8 million more over 
the basic 30-year lease term than if mainte- 
mance had remained the responsibility of 
the lessor in accordance with the terms of the 
agreement to lease. Moreover, indeterminate 
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but apparently substantial, additional costs 
may be incurred in the future by POD for 
replacement of building equipment, such as 
air-conditioning equipment. 

The difference between the lessor’s alter- 
nate bids under lessor maintenance and 
Government maintenance ranged between 
$245,000 and $300,000 per year for the renewal 
option periods compared with only $104,000 
per year for the basic 30-year lease term. 
We noted, however, that POD negotiated the 
same reduction in annual rent—$123,000— 
for the renewal option periods as for the basic 
lease term. 

DETROIT 

The new Detroit facility is located near the 
downtown area, a freeway, and railroad serv- 
ices. The facility consists of (1) a five-story 
mail-handling building containing about 
916,000 square feet of space, (2) an adjoining 
10-story administration building (plus base- 
ment) containing about 128,000 square feet 
of space, and (3) parking lots covering about 
125,000 square feet of land, The mail- 
handling building includes space for rail- 
road cars and for truck platforms. POD 
accepted a portion of the facility in October 
1960 and began paying partial rent. Effective 
March 1, 1961, POD began leasing the entire 
facility for a basic term of 30 years at an 
annual rental of $1,801,473. Detroit Post 
Office records indicated that the transfer of 
mail-handling functions to the new facility 
was completed in February 1962. POD 
records show that in October 1963 the Detroit 
facility contained mechanized miail-proc- 
essing equipment valued at about $9.6 
million. 

1. According to a postal inspector’s report 
of February 7, 1962, files relating to the 
planning of the Detroit facility were lost in 
December 1961. 

2. The space provided for the Detroit Post- 
master and his executive staff on the 10th 
floor of the administration building and the 
space assigned for the administrative staffs 
on the 7th through 9th floors of this building 
exceed POD’s current space standards by 
about 63 percent and exceed GSA’s space 
standards by about 134 percent. 

3. About 850 square feet of space in the 
administration building was being used for 
employee locker rooms. GSA’s space plan- 
ning guide states that clothes lockers in an 
office layout are out of date and wasteful. 
The POD space standards are not clear as to 
whether or not locker space should be pro- 
vided for office employees, 

4. POD was unable to sublet a leased ter- 
minal which was vacated when the opera- 
tions were transferred to the new facility. 
The rent on the vacant terminal to the end 
of the lease period amounted of $79,688. 

5. In 1955 POD obtained an option to pur- 
chase a railroad property for $350,000. The 
option price was increased to $400,000 as a 
result of two 1-year extensions of the option, 
and the land was purchased at this price in 
September 1958. Railroad officials advised 
POD that the increased prices were to par- 
tially reimburse them for carrying charges, 
taxes, and holding the land out of produc- 
tive use. 

6. In 1958, during the planning for a 
cafeteria, the Detroit Post Office’s Employees 
Cafeteria Committee proposed that a caterer 
finance the cost of cafeteria equipment. 
Subsequently this equipment, which con- 
sisted of both movable and fixed items, was 
added to the Detroit facility as a construc- 
tion change at a cost of $98,281. This 
amount consisted of $82,973 for furnishing 
and installing the equipment, a 15-percent 
markup by the general contractor, and an 
additional 3-percent markup by the lessor. 

7. The agreement to lease for the Detroit 
facility was awarded on the basis of lessor 
responsibility for maintenance; however, 
about a month prior to the execution of 
the lease, the responsibility for building 
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maintenance was transferred to the Govern- 
ment and the annual rental for the facility 
was reduced $123,000 for the basic lease term 
and all renewal option periods. 

Prior to the receipt of bids for the lease 
construction of the Detroit facility, POD 
estimated that building maintenance by the 
Government would cost $142,110 annually. 
On the basis of this estimate, the assumption 
of maintenance responsibility by the Govern- 
ment would apparently result in additional 
annual costs of $19,110, or $573,300 over the 
basic 30-year lease term. However, this fig- 
ure is based on the assumption that POD's 
estimate of $142,110 is an accurate estimate 
of annual maintenance costs over the basic 
30-year lease term, whereas experience dur- 
ing the first few years of the lease indicates 
that costs will average at least 50 percent 
higher. 

On the basis of estimates of future main- 
tenance costs provided to us by Detroit Post 
Office officials, we estimate that the assump- 
tion of maintenance by the Government will 
result in POD’s cost of maintenance being 
$2.8 million more over the basic 30-year lease 
term than if maintenance had remained the 
responsibility of the lessor in accordance with 
the terms of the agreement to lease. More- 
over, indeterminate but apparently substan- 
tial, additional costs may be incurred by 
POD in the future for replacement of build- 
ing equipment, such as air-conditioning 
equipment. 

The advertisement for bids for the Detroit 
facility required alternate bids for annual 
rental on the basis of building maintenance 
by the lessor and by the Government. We 
noted that the difference between the lessor’s 
alternate bids under lessor maintenance and 
under Government maintenance ranged be- 
tween $245,000 and $300,000 per year for the 
renewal option periods compared with only 
$104,000 per year for the basic lease term. 
Nevertheless, POD negotiated the same re- 
duction in annual rent ($123,000) for the 
renewal option periods as for the basic lease 
term. 

8. After the Detroit facility was accepted 
and rental payments had started, POD au- 
thorized alterations or modifications of the 
facility at a cost of $312,095. These altera- 
tions or modifications were made by the 
lessor at negotiated fixed prices under change 
orders to the agreement to lease. Because 
of time limitations and because records per- 
taining to this work were not readily avail- 
able, we did not determine the specific rea- 
sons for these alterations and modifications. 

With respect to the Detroit facility, POD’s 
estimate of construction cost was $20.1 mil- 
lion. The lessor informed us that its records 
for this facility had been disposed of. The 
lessor’s construction contractor told us that 
its basic contract with the lessor was $15,- 
660,000, and we determined that the pre- 
mium on the lessor's performance bond was 
$147,650. These costs, which total $15,807,- 
650, do not include certain other costs which 
the lessor may have incurred during con- 
struction, such as interest on construction 
loans, real estate taxes, insurance premiums, 
and general administration expenses. 

With respect to the Harrisburg facility, 
POD had estimated construction costs as 
$6.4 million; the lessor and the general con- 
tractor provided us with cost data which 
showed actual construction costs of about 
$5.2 million. 

Although bidders are not required to sub- 
mit cost estimates in connection with their 
rental bids, the successful bidder on the 
Cincinnati facility furnished POD with an 
estimate showing $6.6 million as the antici- 
pated construction costs, and POD used this 
estimate in evaluating the reasonableness 
of the bid. The contractor's records showed 
actual construction costs to have been about 
$6.6 million, including costs related to 
change orders. We estimated that con- 
struction costs of the facility, exclusive of 
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change orders, amounted to about $6.1 mil- 
lion, 

15. The lease terms for each of the four 
facilities included in our review provide for 
a 30-year basic lease period with several dif- 
ferent renewal and purchase options. The 
following tabulation shows the annual rent. 
als (after revisions for contract changes) 
payable during the basic lease terms, the an- 
nual rentals payable during the first renewal 
option period following the basic lease terms, 
and the purchase option prices at the end 
of the basic lease terms. 


Annual rental Purchase 
pavable— option 
price at 
end of 
During During | basic lease 
basic lease | 1st renewal} term 
term option 
period 
Detroſt $1, 801, 473 | $1,127,000 | $11, 000, 000 
Harrisburg -._.... 631, 360 376, 380 4, 256, 000 
Cincinnati._...... 712, 883 465, 000 4, 500, 000 
Toledo 350, 300 359, 300 5, 200, 000 


For the Detroit, Harrisburg, and Cincin- 
nati facilities, the purchase option prices at 
the end of the 30th year are about 50 per- 
cent of the estimates of the lessors’ site and 
construction costs which POD used in eval- 
uating the low bids; for the Toledo facility, 
the purchase option price at the end of the 
30th year exceeds the estimate of the lessor’s 
project cost by about $700,000. 

16. The agreement to lease for the Toledo 
facility and the leases for the other three 
facilities included in our review provide for 
several different purchase and renewal op- 
tions. The earliest of the purchase options 
cannot be exercised until 1971, and the 
earliest of the basic lease terms will not 
expire until 1991. Although maximum say- 
ings would have been realized if the facili- 
ties had been initially acquired for Govern- 
ment ownership, savings of about $21 mil- 
lion can still be realized if POD exercises 
the purchase options on the Detroit, Harris- 
burg, and Cincinnati facilities when they 
first become available 10 years after the start 
of the basic lease terms. The first purchase 
option on the Toledo facility cannot be exer- 
cised until the expiration of the 30-year basic 
leave term. 

17. Each of the leases for the four facili- 
ties included in our review contained, or will 
contain, a tax escalation clause providing for 
upward or downward adjustment of rentals 
on the basis of the actual annual real estate 
taxes paid on the completed facility in rela- 
tion to POD’s estimate of real estate taxes 
stipulated in the advertisement for bids and 
included in the basic annual rental for the 
facility. 

As a result of the tax escalation provision, 
POD paid additional rentals for the Detroit 
facility ranging from $146,501 for 1961, when 
the facility was completed, to $96,711 for 
calendar year 1964. For the Harrisburg fa- 
cility, POD received a refund of $25,420 from 
the lessor for the year in which the facility 
was completed and paid additional rentals 
of $10,007 in calendar year 1964. For the 
Cincinnati facility, POD received substantial 
refunds from the lessor for calendar years 
1963 and 1964; however, our review disclosed 
that the tax assessments for these years were 
based solely on land value without consider- 
ation of the value of the building. 


Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Delaware yield? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I yield. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. In 1954, I was not 
a Member of this body. This afternoon, 
I have learned—although I have not 
checked the rollcalls on this subject 
that the very able Senators from Dela- 
ware and Oregon opposed the legislation. 
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Let me say for the record that in 
bringing the proposed legislation before 
the Senate, we were attempting to 
tighten the procedures which the Sen- 
ator from Delaware has now brought to 
our attention. 

We were asking that a prospectus be 
submitted to the Committee on Public 
Works so that we could have the oppor- 
tunity to review the matters which have 
been discussed and the cases which the 
Senator from Delaware has mentioned 
this afternoon. 

If my memory serves me correctly, and 
I am not politically motivated in this 
statement whatsoever, Postmaster Gen- 
eral Arthur Summerfield was the origi- 
nator of the plan. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. That 
is correct. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. That program has 
been in effect for 11 or 12 years, as I 
recall. That is why I shall ask unani- 
mous consent, rather than someone else, 
that this bill be returned to the com- 
mittee. We were thinking, let me say to 
the Senator from Delaware, that in our 
proposal as brought here we would have 
the prospectus for those lease construc- 
tion projects for buildings exceeding 
10,000 square feet. This prospectus 
procedure would make it possible for the 
committee to review the proposed proj- 
ect before a contract could be executed 
by the Post Office Department. 

Certainly, I do not desire that there 
be in the procedures followed in this pro- 
gram anything that will not give to the 
American people that to which they are 
entitled—that is, a commendable job 
which is done with the dollars which are 
programed for the leases. Personally, 
I am very glad to have such a discus- 
sion on the Senate floor. I think that 
our committee will be helped by what has 
taken place today. I know there is no 
implied criticism in what the Senator 
from Delaware has said about the legis- 
lation now before the Senate. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. None at 
all. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Certainly we want 
to do exactly what he intends to have 
us do, and what I think all of us want 
to do—that is, to be able to know more 
about the functioning of the program 
during this period of years. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from West Virginia yield? 

Mr. RANDOLPH. I yield. 

Mr. MORSE. The statements now 
being made by the Senator from West 
Virginia are typical of him. They show 
his complete fairness in handling legis- 
lation, when he states that as the Senator 
in charge of the bill he will have it re- 
committed until we can get all the facts. 
I expect that from the Senator from West 
Virginia. He certainly does not propose 
to support a procedure which can result 
in the kind of waste which the Senator 
from Delaware is alleging this afternoon. 

However, I am afraid that this waste 
is possible under the arrangement which 
was entered into in 1954. I well re- 
member the debate at that time, when 
the Senator from Delaware and I sought 
to put some brakes on the program and 
forewarned about the very points which 
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the Senator from Delaware is now mak- 


Mr. President, I shall not take more 
time. However, overnight I shall review 
the debate in 1954. I had not thought 
about it for a long time until I walked 
into the Chamber and heard the Senator 
from Delaware, and then the 1954 debate 
started to come back to me as though it 
had happened only yesterday. 

Therefore, tomorrow I shall ask to 
have printed in the Recorp some ex- 
cerpts from that debate which I think 
should be in the Recorp for the con- 
sideration of the committee when the 
bill goes back to it by way of recom- 
mittal. 

All I want to say to my good friend the 
Senator from West Virginia at this time 
is that the argument at the time held 
that this kind of legislation would permit 
local tax collections, because the build- 
ings would be subject to taxes. I 
thought at the time that was a fallacious 
argument. But Congress went along 
with the proposal, which was a device 
for subsidizing out of the taxpayers’ 
pockets local contract companies and 
local real estate firms, for what I feared 
would be double profit taking. They 
took a profit first on the very generous 
lease arrangements that would be 
entered into, as the Senator from Dela- 
ware has pointed out is the case; and 
then a second, nice, fat profit when the 
Government exercised its option years 
later to purchase the buildings, after 
they had deteriorated to a considerable 
extent, and take them off the hands of 
be owners and let the taxpayers take the 
oss. 

I thought the whole arrangement was 
bad. I am glad that the Senator from 
Delaware has brought us up to date in 
regard to our experience under an ar- 
rangement which, in my judgment, 
should not have been approved in the 
first place. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Let me 
reply to the Senator from West Virginia. 

First, I do not want anything I have 
said here today to be considered in any 
way as a criticism of the Senator from 
West Virginia. 

It is my understanding that the in- 
formation which was made available to 
the committee did not include the proj- 
ects which I am discussing. I, too, did 
not have all this information before. 

I objected to this legislation when 
passed in 1954, but I shall be frank— 
based on this record—I was not as con- 
cerned in my opposition as I should have 
been. I did not foresee any such results 
as this, although I was skeptical at the 
time. The Senator from Oregon could 
not be more right with respect to any 
cause he has ever espoused when he 
states that this problem has gotten out 
of hand, 

The results of this program bear out 
his arguments of 12 years ago. 

What disturbs me is that on July 6 of 
this year I asked for a list of all the 
building projects which had been ap- 
proved under this lease-purchase ar- 
rangement over the past 10 years and 
which had cost over $250,000. On July 
25, 1966, I received a report from the 
Postmaster General, which I have al- 
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ready placed in the Recor, which said 
that only five buildings had been con- 
structed and that only one had cost in 
excess of $250,000. Yet I have before me 
a list of 40-some projects constructed 
under this program. 

What disturbs me is that I was given 
this erroneous information. 

Why? 

None of these projects I have been 
discussing were even mentioned. I un- 
derstand that the committee was not 
furnished the information either. 

I want to compliment the chairman of 
the committee and Senator in charge of 
the bill on his fairness in recognizing 
that additional information is essential 
and agreeing to take it back to the com- 
mittee. Let us determine to what extent 
this authority has been abused. Surely 
we should examine all these projects 
from the inception of the program in 
1954. Let us examine them thoroughly 
and see just what has happened and 
what the cost will be to the Government. 

That is what the committee agrees to 
do, and I appreciate its cooperation. 

Mr. FONG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I yield. 

Mr. FONG. After listening to the 
statement presented by the Senator from 
Delaware, one would surmise that there 
is a tremendous windfall to the property 
owners. The Senator states that it 
would cost $15.8 million and that the 
Post Office Department would pay an 
annual rental of $1.8 million. If we 
were to divide $1.8 million by $15.8 mil- 
lion, we would arrive at a percentage of 
approximately 11. That is what the 
businessman is receiving—11 percent of 
the $15.8 million. 

This, it must be remembered, is a one- 
purpose building. When we figure the 
total cost of the rental, it sounds stu- 
pendous. When one calculates the an- 
nual rental that the Government would 
pay on a building that cost $15.8 million, 
he arrives at a figure of $1.8 million. If 
the Government were to rent it for 30 
years, it would pay $54 million for the 
rental of a building which cost $15.8 
million. 

Yet when we look at it from the stand- 
point of a businessman—and I am a busi- 
nessman—I would hesitate to put my 
own money in a building of this kind 
which returned a gross of only 11 per- 
cent. That is all a businessman would 
receive. Out of that gross figure of 11 
percent, he would have to subtract in- 
come taxes, real property taxes, main- 
tenance costs, depreciation, and the cost 
of money. While we are talking about 
real property taxes, I remind Senators 
that the real property tax is a big item. 
In my State, for example, from every 
dollar received, a businessman is re- 
quired to pay 4 percent. So that con- 
stitutes a large cost. In addition, there 
is depreciation. In a building of this 
kind, we must consider depreciation as an 
average of 3 percent per year, because the 
building has a life expectancy of 30 years. 

When we consider that this is only a 
one-purpose building, and if that business 
closed or the post office did not lease it 
again, the owner would have a difficult 
time trying to get someone to use the 
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building, or would have to alter it at 
considerable expense. For a return of 
only 11 percent gross profit, it is difficult 
to get people to enter into lease arrange- 
ments of this kind. 

When we talk about leasing a build- 
ing that cost $15.8 million, from which 
there is collected a total rental of $54 
million over a period of 30 years, some- 
one may ask, “Isn’t that a tremendous 
windfall, getting $54 million for a build- 
ing that cost only $15.8 million?” 

But when we consider the cost of 
money, which at this time is 6% to 7 
percent, and if we assume that the cost 
of money is 7 percent, and depreciation 
is 3 percent, there is a 10-percent gross 
cost. This amount comes from the 11 
percent. 

The option to purchase is placed in 
the contract in the event the Govern- 
ment should desire to buy the building, 
after the land value has increased to an 
attractive level. However, the option 
price is a figure which is picked out of 
the air, and is not a realistic price at all. 
It is put in the contract only to enable 
the Government to exercise the option 
if the Government decides to buy the 
land at the end of 30 years. 

I say to my colleague from Delaware 
that the rental figure may appear to be a 
tremendous advantage to the renter, but 
when one analyzes the situation—and, 
as a member of the committee, I did 
just that—he realizes that it is not a 
windfall, but only a legitimate return on 
& building leased to the Government 
which cost $15.8 million to build. It 
costs at least 6 percent to borrow money. 
Then there is depreciation, which raises 
that cost to 8, 9, 10, or 11 percent. So 
this is not at all a large return to the 
businessman, as it might appear to be. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I thank 
the Senator from Hawaii for his com- 
ments. I am sure Mr. McCloskey would 
appreciate them even more. I point out 
again that when the contract for the 
Detroit office building was bid off by 
McCloskey, there was included in it the 
obligation on his part to pay all expenses 
for the maintenance of the building, 
but after the contract had been awarded 
and just a month or so before the build- 
ing was completed the terms of the con- 
tract were changed. The change pro- 
vided that the Government was to as- 
sume all of the expenses of maintenance 
and repairs. The Comptroller General 
says that this change in the contract will 
cost the Government $2.8 million more 
over a period of 30 years than it would 
have if the contract had not been 
changed. Why was this change made, 
and who is responsible? I also have been 
in business, and I can state most em- 
phatically that that is not the way we 
did business in Delaware, and I doubt 
if much of it was done that way in 
Hawaii. 

In business if we had a firm contract 
and it included a provision that the 
owner would assume the expenses of 
maintenance it would remain that way 
and would not be subject to a change 
of a character which would cost $2.8 mil- 
lion more than the original contract. 
What I want to know is—who is respon- 
sible for this gratuity to Mr. McCloskey? 
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The Senator from Hawaii pointed out 
that in order to adjust the 11 percent 
gross profit one has to consider the pres- 
ent 5- or 6-percent cost of money. I 
point out that this building was con- 
structed in 1961 and money did not cost 
5 or 6 percent at that time. Sure there 
have been increases in taxes since then, 
but I point out that in this instance there 
was an escalation clause that in case of 
a property tax increase, the Federal 
Government would assume the cost. 

Likewise, the Government here was 
paying for all maintenance and repairs 
over this 30-year period. 

All is true that this is a one-purpose 
building. That was one of the argu- 
ments made against this program in the 
first place. The Government knows that 
at the end of 30 years it will need a post 
office building in Detroit, for example, 
and I agree that no private party is in 
a position to know that. That is why 
it is always cheaper for the Government 
to do its own building. In this par- 
ticular instance the contract was 
changed after it was awarded whereby it 
will cost the Government nearly $3 mil- 
lion more than necessary. Why? 

Earlier I cited four projects in which 
the Comptroller General stated the cost 
to the Government over the life of the 
lease was $62 million more than it would 
have been if the Government had con- 
structed those buildings itself. 

Why does not the Government save 
that $62 million? That is the point Iam 
making. Why should the Government 
engage in any such type of operation? 
It is not sound business. Nevertheless 
that is the program, and I think that the 
Senator from West Virginia was right 
when he said he would take the bill back 
to his committee and study all of these 
Comptroller General reports. Let us de- 
termine how the system has been operat- 
ing heretofore. Let the committee deter- 
mine just what these projects cost and 
what the Government is paying for them 
in rent. 

Once we have those answers, I think 
we shall agree that the program should 
be abandoned. This is not a profitable 
arrangement for the U.S. Government. 
I read again the Comptroller General’s 
statement on just four projects. These 
are not merely figures thrown out by 
some Senator. The projects referred to 
are in Toledo, Cincinnati, Harrisburg, 
and Detroit. 

We estimate that if the four facilities in- 
cluded in our review had been constructed 
for Government ownership, the total cost to 
the Government, including imputed interest, 
would have been about $62 million less over 
the basic 32 years of the leases. 


The four projects included in that re- 
view were Toledo, Harrisburg, Cincinnati, 
and Detroit. If the Federal Government, 
on a Government-ownership basis could 
make such savings, surely we ought to 
save that money. 

Mr. FONG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I yield. 

Mr. FONG. I do not know for what 
reasons the Post Office Department 
changed the contract under which the 
lessor agreed to pay for the mainte- 
nance costs. I think the lessor was very 
foolish to have contracted to pay for 
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the maintenance costs, because main- 
tenance cost is one thing on which you 
can never put your finger—and every 
year that maintenance cost goes up. 

I know that the average lease con- 
tains a provision in which the lessor 
does not take care of the maintenance 
cost, but it is the lessee that takes care 
of everything and always pays for 
everything. 

But in Mr. McCloskey’s case, he con- 
tracted to take care of maintenance. I 
do not know why the Post Office Depart- 
ment changed that. I think the com- 
mittee should look into that, and see 
what was the reason for the Post Office 
Department changing the provisions of 
the contract, after the contract had 
been entered into. 

We know that if the Government were 
to build and own the building, the Gov- 
ernment would not have to pay any real 
property tax. We know the Federal 
Government would not have to pay any 
income tax. The Federal Government 
has other advantages which do not ac- 
crue to a private owner. Because the 
private owner has to pay these taxes, 
naturally he will have to have a higher 
return on his money than the Govern- 
ment. 

I do not know on what basis or under 
what procedures the General Account- 
ing Office arrived at the figure that the 
Government would save—$62 million 
but I think the committee should get 
that report and study it, and see wheth- 
er we would really save $62 million or 
not. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Cer- 
tainly the committee should. The 
Comptroller General has said we are 
losing $62 million by the contracts on 
just these four buildings. These are not 
my figures. These are the results of the 
survey of the Comptroller General. 

I discuss another project in Grand 
Rapids, Mich. This building cost $5,571,- 
592, based upon the Comptroller Gen- 
eral’s computation. Under the contract, 
the Government has agreed to lease that 
building for 30 years and during that 
time is to pay an annual rent of $429,- 
720, or a total of $12,891,600 in rent, and 
then has the option to purchase it for 
$3,750,000. If this building is purchased 
at the end of 10 years we will have paid 
$4,297,200 in rent and have an option to 
buy it for $6 million. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
Comptroller General’s report on this 
project be printed at this point in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the report 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

GnAND RAPIDS, MICH. 

1. Lessor is Thomas D. McCloskey, as an in- 
dividual, 1620 West Thomson Street, Phila- 
delphia, Pennsylvania 19121. 

2. a. (1) Résumé of bids is attached. 

3. Agreement to Lease accepted January 
18, 1961. Lease is dated August 21, 1962. 
Term is August 6, 1962 through August 5, 
1992. Annual rent is $429,720.00 as originally 
bid. 

RENEWAL OPTIONS 


(a) 10 years at $286, 000 
(b) 5 years at 240, 000 
(c) 5 years at 240, 000 
(d) 5 years at 223, 000 
(e) 5 years at 223, 000 
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OPTIONS TO PURCHASE 
(a) At end of 10th year of basic 
1 


te 
(d) At end of ist renewal term 3 
(e) At end of 2d renewal term.. 2 000 
(f) At end of 3d renewal term. 2, 000, 000 
(g) At end of 4th renewal term.. 2 000 
(h) At end of 5th renewal term.. 2 000 
POST OFFICE—GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 

Lessor: Thomas D. McCloskey 

Effective date of lease: August 6, 1962 

Basic lease term: 30 years 

Annual rental: $429,720.00 

An official of McCloskey and Company said 
that although the lease was executed in the 
name of Thomas D, McCloskey, actual owner- 
ship vested in the Grand Rapids Joint Ven- 
ture, in which Thomas D. McCloskey has a 
10 percent interest. 

The following schedule shows the initial 
investment in the Grand Rapids Post Office 
and interest of the partners in the joint ven- 
ture: 


[Initial cash investment] 
Name: 
Matthew H. McCloskey (35 percent 
0/0 AAA $3, 500 
Thomas D. McCloskey (10 percent 
% ↄ YK ͤ — 1. 000 
Matthew H. McCloskey, III (10 per- 
cent of interest) 1, 000 
Helen T. Carabasi (10 percent 
CC 1. 000 
A. V. Reimel (10 percent of 
. ̃ é . ee es oe 1. 000 
William McCloskey (10 percent 
of interest) -ermee siprann 5. 1, 000 
Mary T. McHale (10 percent of 
CC 1. 000 
William K. Stewart (5 percent of 
%%% AA AAA 500 


During 1961-1963, the joint venture for 
the Grand Rapids Post Office showed a cur- 
rent loss of $334,079 resulting primarily from 
interest on the m and accelerated 
depreciation (double declining balance meth- 
od). In addition, financing expenses dur- 
ing construction were considered as current 
expenses. The entire loss can be considered 
a “paper” loss since the annual rental ade- 
quately covers the mortgage payments and 
the first option to purchase which POD can 
exercise is at a figure in excess of total con- 
struction costs. 

The following costs pertaining to the con- 
struction of the post office in Grand Rapids, 
Michigan, are recorded by Thomas D. Mc- 
Closkey, lessor. 


Construction of building (con- 


tract, Owen-Ames-Kimball 
TTT $4, 587, 500 
Land exca vation 200, 200 
Interest during construction 244. 374 

Real estate taxes during con- 
T 6. 498 
Insurance during construction 9. 435 
E W A cos see oe LS 5, 809 
Finance charges 25, 000 
77 41, 700 
Architect- engineer fees 152, 100 
Miscellaneous expenses 3, 833 
c 295, 143 

Total cost of post office 
OIOI (anata nnn 15,571, 592 


1 Excluding change orders in the amount 
of $129,001. 


This facility was actually constructed by 
Owen-Ames-Kimball Company, Grand 
Rapids, Michigan. Owen-Ames-Kimball 
Company made a profit of approximately 
150,000 on the job after application of over- 
head prorated on the basis of total sales. 
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Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. That 
was another building that Mr. Thomas 
McCloskey and his concern built. 

I shall take the Senate’s time to dis- 
cuss just one more project. There are 
many more; altogether I have records on 
40 such projects. The point that dis- 
turbs me is that I was not given this 
information when I asked for the figures 
on these projects. I asked for a report 
on all projects built over the last 10 
years. There is no reason why I should 
have been given an erroneous report by 
the Department. 

The project which I shall now discuss 
is a building in Buffalo, N.Y. This was 
another one built by the McCloskey in- 
terests. It cost $10,875,000, according 
to the Comptroller General’s report. 
Over 30 years we will pay an annual 
rental of $958,479.76, or a total of $28,- 
754,392.80, and we then have an option 
to buy it for $5,900,000 at the end of the 
30 years. Or after paying $9,584,797.60, 
in rents during the first 10 years, we 
have an option to buy it for $11 mililon. 
I ask unanimous consent that this re- 
port, showing the date of the acceptance 
of the agreement as November 24, 1961, 
with the lease dated to run 30 years, the 
renewal options the options to purchase, 
together with the analysis furnished by 
the Comptroller General’s office, be 
printed at this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the report 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Burra.o, N.Y. 

1. Lessor is Thomas D. McCloskey, as an 
individual, 1620 West Thompson Street, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 19121. 

2. a. (1) Résumé of bids is attached. 
Comptroller General ruled that bid of Over- 
look Properties, Inc. was erroneous and 
should be disregarded. 

3. Agreement to Lease accepted November 
24, 1961. Lease is dated October 20, 1993. 
Annual rent is $958,479.76, including amor- 
tized change order work. 

RENEWAL OPTIONS 

(a) First renewal option term—10 years 
at $560,000.00 per annum. 

(b) Second renewal option term—5 years 
at $420,000.00 per annum. 

(c) Third renewal option term—5 years 
at $373,000.00 per annum. 

(d) Fourth renewal option term—5 years 
at $373,000.00 per annum. 

(e) Fifth renewal option term—5 years 
at $373,000.00 per annum. 

OPTIONS TO PURCHASE 

(a) At the end of first 10 years of basic 
lease term, $11,000,000. 

(b) At the end of first 20 years of basic 
lease term, $9,500,000. 

(c) At end of basic 30-year lease term, 
$5,900,000. 

(d) At end of 10-year renewal option 
term, $4,800,000. 

(e) At end of first 5-year renewal option 
term, $4,500,000. 

(f) At end of second 5-year renewal option 
term, $4,000,000. 

(g) At end of third 5-year renewal option 
term, $4,000,000. 

(h) At end of fourth 5-year renewal option 
term, $4,000,000. 

POST OFFICE—BUFFALO, NEW YORK 

Lessor: Thomas D. McCloskey 

Effective date of lease: October 21, 1963 

Basic lease term: 30 years, October 21, 1963 
to October 20, 1993 
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Annual rental: $958,479.76—$79,873.21 a 
month 
Break down of annual rental: 


Basie Tene oso sn A $932, 000. 00 
Amortization of cost of change 

orders and test bore - 26, 479. 76 

. 958, 479. 76 


Post Office Department started paying rent 
on October 21, 1963. 

Post Office Department pays for heat, cus- 
todial services, and utilities, during basic 
lease term and all renewal periods. 

Lease requires the Post Office Department 
to keep the property in good repair and ten- 
antable condition (Post Office Department 
responsible for maintenance). In the event 
of total or partial damage or destruction, 
caused by fire or other casualty or calamity, 
Act of God, act of the public enemy, or acts 
of a stranger, the repair or replacement of the 
building is the responsibility of the lessor. 


Rent renewal options: Per year 
First renewal option term, 10 
Yeates. ATT 8560, 000 
Second renewal option term, 5 
OARS fitment ta oe ety 420, 000 
Third renewal option term, 5 
WORE cee E RTO 373, 000 
Fourth renewal option term, 5 
„CFF 373, 000 
Fifth renewal option term, 6 
FF Ae LE en a 373, 000 
Purchase options: 
At end of 10th year of basic 
ligase term... 11, 000, 000 
At end of 20th year of basic 
londo: ter. 9, 500, 000 
At end of basic 30-year lease 
TTT 5, 900, 000 
At end of 10-year renewal 
option term 4, 800, 000 
At end of first 5-year renewal 
option term 4, 500, 000 
At end of second 5-year re- 
newal option term 4, 000, 000 
At end of third 5-year renewal 
option term — 4. 000, 000 
Post Office Department must give 1-year 
notice of intent to purchase, 


Formal advertising procedures were used 
to acquire leased space, 

Invitations to bid were issued July 17, 
1961, 

Bid opening date—September 29, 1961. 

Seven bids were received. 

Low bidder—Thomas D. McCloskey—Bid 
$932,000, annual rental for 30 years with 
Government maintenance. 

Second lowest bidder—J. P. Webster Cor- 
poration, Wood-Ridge, New Jersey—Bid 
$984,000, annual rental for 30 years with 
Government maintenance. 

LAND 

Post Office Department purchased 1,106,533 
square feet from the New York Central Rail- 
road Company for $553,266.50. Deed dated 
December 13, 1960. 

Post Office Department sold the land to 
Thomas D. McCloskey for $576,267.81. Deed 
dated December 14, 1961. 

Break-down of sale price: 

SitB CORDS Sao 5 oe ee $553, 266. 50 
Topo survey. 8, 370. 00 


Title insurance 1, 472. 50 
pro rata share of taxesandrent. 18, 158.81 
( 576, 267. 81 


No indication in contract files located in 
Washington, D.C., of the actual market 
value of the land at the time of transfer to 
McCloskey. 

CONSTRUCTION COST 

In September 1964, lessor’s records show 
total construction cost of Buffalo facility as 
$10,375,000, including cost of land of about 
$576,000. (Source: Mr. William Stewart, Vice 
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President, McCloskey and Company). Con- 
struction cost not verified. Some additional 
construction cost will probably be incurred; 
Stewart estimates that additional cost will 
not exceed $500,000. 

Post Office Department prepared an esti- 
mate of construction cost on November 8, 
1961, which showed estimated cost of $10,- 
158,652, not including cost of land. 

Mortgagee, Sun Life Assurance Company 
of Canada, $11 million. 


DATE OF OCCUPANCY 


Main Post Office Building (excluding ga- 
rage): The Postmaster was instructed to 
move into this building on October 21, 1963. 
The Postmaster initiated the move on Octo- 
ber 28, 1963, and completed it on November 
8, 1963. 

Garage: Assistant Director for Realty Man- 
agement, Department's Realty Division, said 
that Post Office Department began utilizing 
the garage in December 1968. This utiliza- 
tion consisted of installing automotive parts 
bins in the garage and the garaging of bor- 
rowed military vehicles used during the 
Christmas rush. 

Records at the Buffalo Post Office indicated 
that the move into the garage was started 
January 15, 1964, and was completed Janu- 
ary 19, 1964. 

Buffalo Postmaster had no explanation for 
late occupancy of garage. Assistant Director 
for Realty Management, POD, stated that 
because the lease on the old garage did not 
expire until January 31, 1964, there was no 
need for a hurried occupancy of the new 
garage. The Assistant Director stated fur- 
ther that the move was carried out at a 
slower pace in order to have minimum inter- 
ference with operations. 

Contract files located in Washington, D.C., 
indicate that the garage was incomplete and 
not operable on October 21, 1963, the effec- 
tive date of the lease and the date rent pay- 
ments started. 

CONVEYORS 

Contractor: The Spra-Con Company, 3600 
Elston Avenue, Chicago 18, Illinois. 

Formal advertising procedures used to 
award contract. 

Date of award: June 28, 1961. 


Contract price: 
Bulk conveyor belt system $1, 577, 212 
Parcel sorting machine 602, 141 
LOI Rd ae ae 2, 179, 353 


As of April 14, 1964, change orders have 
resulted in reducing contract price to $2,- 
165,734.00. 

Original completion date: January 1, 1963. 

In January 1963 the Department extended 
the completion date to January 1, 1964. 

On March 19, 1963, all work on conveyor 
system was suspended by the Department. 
Reason: To insure that up-dated informa- 
tion can be incorporated in the project plans 
and that the most efficient operations will 
be achieved at this facility. Work suspen- 
sion order for parcel sorting machine and 
associated equipment was rescinded by the 
Department on June 17, 1968. The work 
suspension order of March 19, 1963, is still 
in effect for the bulk conveyor belt system. 

For contract work performed through Sep- 
tember 3, 1964, the contractor has been paid 
$1,008,060.00. 


Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. There 
is evidence, Mr. President, that the De- 
partment accepted this project and 
started paying rent on it before the proj- 
ect was fully completed. This, again, is 
something that is hard to understand, 
because with a rental of around $80,000 
a month, surely the Government would 
not start paying it until it could gain 
complete occupancy. 
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Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the RECORD cer- 
tain documents which show that not- 
withstanding the fact that this contract 
was signed and full payments were 
started on the lease under date of Octo- 
ber 20, 1963, in the latter part of October 
they were still trying to get correction 
of defects in the construction, 

There being no objection, the docu- 
ments were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


Post OFFICE DEPARTMENT, 
October 25, 1966. 
To: P. H. Sandlin. 
From: S. W. Cotten. 
Subject: Buffalo Garage. 

The following are my observations regard- 
ing the incomplete items in the Buffalo Ga- 
rage as of my visit on October 21-22, 1963. 

1. Concrete slabs dust excessively. The 
slabs should be sealed before occupancy. 

2. Tailpipe exhaust ventilation system 
not operative, 

3. Paint spray booth not operative. 

4. Paint shop ventilation not operative. 

5. Truck washer incomplete. 

6. Several electric operated doors not op- 
erative. 

7. Parts washer not installed, 

8. Safety gauge missing from gasoline 
tanks. This work must be complete before 
the trucks move into the facility for regular 
day-to-day refueling. 

9. Painting incomplete. 

10. Insufficient oil in hydraulic lift reser- 
voirs. 

11. Water standing in front trench of at 
least one lift. 

12. Holes burned in superstructure of 
front plunger of one lift. This is unsafe. 

13. Rear plunger door covers need adjust- 
ment to close completely. If this is not 
done they will be broken. 

14. Hammer in lift hydraulic lines. 

S. W. COTTEN. 
Post OFFICE DEPARTMENT, 
. October 30, 1963. 
Subject: Buffalo Garage. 
From: S. W. Cotten, B. L. Wildermuth. 
To: Assistant Director for Construction 
Engineering. 

On October 28, 1963 we visited the Buffalo 
Post Office Garage once again for a supposed 
final inspection. The following items which 
we do not consider to be minor punch list 
items were found to be defective: 

1. Gasoline dispensing pumps will not 
operate. 

2. Safety gauges are not installed. 

3. Truck washer inoperable. 

4. Air handling units will operate on man- 
ual” but not on “automatic.” 

5. Floors dust excessively. 

6. Two unit heaters inoperable. 

7. Small paint spray booth inoperable. 

8. Superstructure on top of front plunger 
of one lift has been modified and is unac- 
ceptable. 

9. Tailpipe exhaust system hoses not fur- 
nished and installed. 

10. Parts washer not 
installed. 

11, Electric panel box covers off. No direc- 
tories prepared or furnished. 

Because of the above listed defects the 
building could not possibly be certified as 
acceptable for beneficial occupancy. 

Attached is a photostat of a report from 
the New York Board of Fire Underwriters. 
We discussed the matter of the 50 HP motor 
with Mr. Huber at the site; and after listen- 
ing to our explanation of the type of service 
and method of operation of this equipment, 
Mr. Huber indicated that he would recon- 
sider with his boss and might reverse the 
decision to reject this motor. Mr. Frey, the 


furnished and 
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electrical sub-contractor, said that he will 
have the other items corrected to Mr. Huber's 
satisfaction. 

S. W. COTTEN, 

BLAIR L, WILDERMUTH. 


Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. There 
is the one other rather interesting note in 
the files of the Department concerning 
this Buffalo project. This was a project 
that I had mentioned to the Comptroller 
General’s office after receiving the alle- 
gation that we had started paying full 
rent before it was fully completed. I 
have here a memorandum—which I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp at this point—signed by 
Patrick H. Sandlin. 

This is a most interesting memo. 

There being no objection, the memo- 
randum was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

GAO INVESTIGATION 
SEPTEMBER 17, 1964. 
Chief, Project Construction Division. 

Mr. MULLIN, Mr. FLEISCHBEIN, Mr. PHIL- 
tips: GAO is currently investigating proj- 
ects in which you are involved, They are 
not to interview you or examine any files 
without prior approval of Mr. Harriman. If 
in doubt, see me. Notify me when you are 
contacted. 

Patrick H. SANDLIN. 


Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. This 
memorandum says: 

GAO is currently investigating projects 
in which you are involved. They are not to 
interview you or examine any files without 
prior approval of Mr. Harriman. If in doubt, 
see me. Notify me when you are contacted. 


This is a rather strange interoffice 
memorandum to be put out by any de- 
partment when the Comptroller General 
is examining its expenditures. Why all 
this precaution? What were they afraid 
that the General Accounting Office 
would find? : 

I talked with officials of the Comp- 
troller General’s office, and they were 
unable to get all the answers. This was 
rather strange, because I happen to have 
here some documents which show that 
this same man had been alerted to the 
fact that some of the Buffalo facilities 
were not fully completed at the time the 
rent payments were started. These let- 
ters are dated after the date when we 
started paying rent. 

Mr. President, this information shows 
that they did take possession of this 
building and started paying the full rent 
before the garage facilities were fully 
completed. 

Such things are not done in private 
industry, and I should like to know why 
it was done in this instance. Who made 
this decision, and who instructed these 
employees that when the Comptroller 
General’s office comes around, you check 
with me before you talk to them, check 
with me or clear with me as to every 
inquiry? The Comptroller General is 
entitled to have access to all of the in- 
formation with no restrictions whatever. 
No agency has a right to withhold in- 
formation from that agency. 

In concluding, let me again thank the 
committee for calling this bill back for 
further examination. 

Just as a summary, on four of these 
projects—the Grand Rapids, Buffalo, 
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Harrisburg, and Detroit projects—the 
record shows that the total cost of these 
projects was $37,530,242. Under the 
30-year leasing contracts—and these 
are all McCloskey contracts—the Fed- 
eral Government underwrites all the ex- 
penses of maintenance, repairs and up- 
keep of the property to keep it in a ten- 
antable shape. 

Over a 30-year life of the contract the 
cost for rent would be $114,630,979.20. 
At the end of the 30-year period the 
Government has an option to buy those 
four buildings for $24,906,000, or about 
$12 million less than they cost to con- 
struct. This purchase would be after it 
had paid $114,600,000 for rent, and after 
it had paid for all of the repairs and 
maintenance on the property. In addi- 
tion, the McCloskey contracts carry an 
escalation clause protecting them against 
any increase in the cost of property taxes 
during next 30 years. Surely a thorough 
examination should be made of all these 
lease-purchase contracts. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr, President, I am 
sure the Senator means to say lease-con- 
struction, rather than lease-purchase. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I mean 
all buildings constructed under a lease 
arrangement with an option to purchase. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. The Senator is cor- 
rect. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Con- 
structed under a contract by which the 
Federal Government would lease them 
for 30 years with an option to purchase 
at the end of 30 years, or where they 
might have a leasing arrangement and 
an option to purchase at the end of 10 
or 20 years. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. The Senator from 
Delaware asks a question that all of us 
want to have answered. A program of 
this kind costs money. There is some 
difference of opinion as to the cost of the 
arrangement. 

I imagine that we would want to know 
what it would have cost the Federal Gov- 
ernment in direct appropriations to have 
constructed these buildings. That is a 
matter that should be checked into. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. The 
Senator is correct. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. It might involve 
several billions of dollars. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. In addi- 
tion we would have to take into con- 
sideration the interest charges that the 
Federal Government would pay on this 
money. All these factors must be taken 
into consideration to evaluate this 
program. 

The Comptroller General surveyed 
only four offices. As I stated earlier, his 
survey showed that there could be a say- 
ings of $62 million over the 30 years. 
That was his survey; it was not my 
survey. I think that all of this program 
should be reexamined. 

I thank the chairman of the committee 
for agreeing to take this bill back to the 
committee for further examination. 

I concur wholeheartedly in that 
arrangement. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, the 
senior Senator from Delaware [Mr. WIL- 
LiaMs], the senior Senator from Oregon 
[Mr. Morse], and, I believe, the senior 
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Senator from Tennessee [Mr. Gore] op- 
posed this measure in 1954. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. RANDOLPH. I yield. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, I cer- 
tainly did oppose the matter in 1954 be- 
cause, in my view, it was clearly in the 
public interest and in the interest of 
economy for the Government to con- 
struct its own buildings rather than to 
enter into such profit-laden contracts 
and be subjected to so many political 
machinations, as has been stated this 
afternoon by the distinguished senior 
Senator from Delaware. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, I 
thank the senior Senator from Tennessee 
[Mr. Gore], the senior Senator from 
Oregon [Mr. Morse] and the senior 
Senator from Delaware [Mr. WILLIAMS] 
for the discussion in which we have en- 
gaged this afternoon concerning a proce- 
dure which I think will be beneficial to 
the Senate. 

I also express my appreciation to the 
Senator from Hawaii [Mr. Fone], who 
helped in the discussion concerning this 
problem. The Senator from Hawaii is a 
businessman. He feels that the commit- 
tee has a responsibility to check on cer- 
tain of these projects which were 
mentioned by the senior Senator from 
Delaware. 

Mr. President, I now ask unanimous 
consent that the pending bill, H.R. 14548, 
be recommitted to the Committee on 
Public Works. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none and it 
is so ordered. 


AMENDMENT TO THE PEACE CORPS 
ACT, AS AMENDED 


Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Senate 
proceed to the consideration of Calendar 
No. 1451, S. 3418. I do this so that the 
bill will become the pending business. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
bill will be stated by title. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (S. 
3418) to amend further the Peace Corps, 
as amended, and for other purposes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill, which had 
been reported from the Committee on 
Foreign Relations, with an amendment. 


HIGH INTEREST RATES AND TIGHT 
MONEY 


Mr. GORE. Mr. President, I have been 
at home in Tennessee and talked with 
many people. They are disturbed about 
high interest rates and tight money. 

During the past several days, I have 
discussed various ways in which the cur- 
rent, inexcusably high interest rates have 
distorted and continued to distort the 
economy. President Johnson has not yet 
acted positively to marshal the forces 
of the Government to drive interest rates 
down to a workable level. I hope he will 
do so. He has not used, nor has he made 
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concrete and correct recommendations 
to Congress to assist him in using fiscal 
policy actively in the fight against infia- 
tion. Instead, one administration official 
after another has taken positions and 
actions that have encouraged the upward 
spiral of interest rates. 

In the absence of positive action by the 
President to the contrary, the Federal 
Reserve Board has acted, but, in my 
view, wrongly. Interest rates have been 
driven up by the Federal Reserve ac- 
tions—actions which do not accomplish 
their ostensible anti-inflationary pur- 
pose. Furthermore, tight money has 
been used as an excuse by the money- 
lenders to push rates even higher. 

I talked last Saturday with a gentle- 
man who is on the board of directors of a 
bank. This gentleman lives in Florida. 
He said that, on the day after the New 
York banks had increased the prime in- 
terest rate, a meeting of the board of 
directors of his bank was called. Some- 
one promptly made a motion that the 
bank increase its interest rates. 

He said that he inquired why. The 
man who had made the motion said that 
the New York banks had increased their 
prime rate. 

The first man inquired: “How do you 
know it?” 

The man who made the motion said: 
“I read it in the newspaper.” 

The man who made the inquiry then 
said: “How does that affect us? Why 
should most of our customers pay more 
because the New York banks have in- 
creased their prime rate?” 

Mr. President, I sadly relate that the 
man said he was in the minority. Thus, 
when the bellwether moves across the 
country, it is “follow the leader.” 

When the New York banks increased 
their prime rate, that did not mean they 
had more money to lend. 

That did not mean there would be 
any less need for credit. It merely 
meant that those who borrowed would 
have to pay more. Thus it was with the 
small bank in Florida. The action of 
the New York banks did not increase the 
demand of the customers of this Florida 
bank, It did not make any more money 
available, nor did it lessen the amount 
of money available for that bank to 
loan. But the bank moved to make 
its customers pay more. Why? The 
only reason given: The New York banks 
have increased the prime rate. 

I have invited the attention of Sen- 
ators to certain distortions which have 
been brought about in personal income. 
I have pointed out the fact that interest 
income has gone up sharply and that, 
for this and other reasons, those who 
have accumulated wealth have profited, 
while those who are dependent on wages 
and salaries have borne the brunt of 
inflation to date. 

Today I should like to invite atten- 
tion to the behavior of interest payments 
as one of the components of personal in- 
come disposition. The cost to consumers 
of high interest rates can be shown 
rather clearly by examining the be- 
havior of interest paid by consumers. 

In 1960, consumers paid $7.3 billion in 
interest. This was high enough. But 
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for the year 1965, this figure had risen 
to $11.1 billion. And so sharply have in- 
terest rates risen this year, that, for 
the second quarter of 1966, consumers’ 
interest payments were running at an 
annual rate of $12.5 billion. 

This, Mr. President, is out of the work- 
ingman’s pocket, from the man who must 
buy an automobile on the installment 
plan to go to work, from young wives who 
must buy washing machines and house- 
hold equipment and furnishings on time. 
This is a rather startling 71-percent in- 
crease in what consumers qua consumers 
are paying in interest now as against 
what they were paying in 1960. 

Of course, consumers also carry their 
share of interest on the national debt 
and on other indebtedness they do not 
personally contract. But I am speaking 
now of that item in governmental sta- 
tistics know as “Interest paid by con- 
sumers.” 

Mr. President, consumers have a right 
to look to their Government for protec- 
tion from interest gouging. The Fed- 
eral Government has power over money 
and credit, and that power ought to be 
used for the benefit of all the people. 
To do what needs to be done to restore 
balance to the economy will call for some 
hard decisions, and it will call for firm 
action in many respects. 

Let us acknowledge, Mr. President, 
that this is an election year, and some 
people have felt that it would be politi- 
cally dangerous to act positively to con- 
trol inflation in an election year. But 
let me suggest that it may be dangerous 
to put off action until next year, dan- 
gerous to the national economy, danger- 
ous to the interest of all the people. 
Moreover, whatever action is undertaken 
next year may well need to be more 
drastic than the steps which we could 
effectively take now. Indeed, if we had 
acted wisely early this year, rather mild 
medicine may have sufficed. The longer 
we wait, the worse the situation will be- 
come. 

As for politics, unless I misread the 
signs, high interest rates and the high 
cost of living may well be vying for first 
place in the minds of the voters when 
they go to the polls in November. 

Let me suggest to my fellow Democrats 
that it may well be smart politics, as well 
as sound economics and statesmanship, 
to move to lower interest rates now. 
Where is there a Democrat who will go 
before the people and proudly admit that 
Johnson interest rates are now higher 
than Hoover interest rates? We should 
not have to defend such a record. Let 
us correct that record. 

Of course, one cannot separate poli- 
tics and economics, for, as I have said, 
the Federal Government has power over 
both money and credit. Economics, 
once generally known as political econ- 
omy, is indeed highly political. The 
hand of government, whether it be the 
hand of Esau or the hand of Jacob, is 
very much in evidence in economic deci- 
sions; and those decisions ought to be 
taken in the interest of all the people. 
That is politics in its noblest sense. 

The Democratic Party traditionally 
has supported the viewpoint and well- 
being of the majority of the people. 
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Democrats have proudly called it the 
people’s party. It would appear that 
this has been forgotten in recent efforts 
to woo the bigwigs. I hope that our party 
will be returned to its traditions—to the 
people — before irreparable harm is done 
to the economy. 

I have made these political references 
because I hear so many political excuses. 
The publie interest must be paramount. 
I urge action. 

(At this point Mr. Typincs assumed 
the chair as Presiding Officer.) 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. GORE. I yield. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, the Senator is quite correct, in my 
judgment, in saying that the level of 
interest rates at this time is not justi- 
fied, in that interest rates are unduly 
harsh in their effect on the rank and 
file of Americans, the people who are 
working for a living and those who are 
living on fixed incomes. 

When this whole spiral started in De- 
cember of last year, I felt, as did the 
Senator from Tennessee, that what the 
Federal Reserve Board had done was the 
beginning of a move that would impose 
very high interest costs on the people of 
this country. 

If measures are needed to restrain an 
economy from becoming overheated, 
other measures can be suggested and 
recommended. In my judgment, this 
administration will be forced to move in 
that direction sooner or later. 

Mr. GORE. I agree with the Senator. 
And does not the Senator think that the 
sooner that is done the better? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Yes, I think 
so. 

According to today’s press, Secretary 
Wirtz is strongly critical of high interest 
rates. Secretary Fowler made a state- 
ment a short time ago, which was pub- 
lished at least in part across the country, 
in which he indicated that he is not 
happy with the high interest rates. 

Mr. GORE. I am glad that he is not 
happy, because he is one of the men who 
has brought them about. Maybe his un- 
happiness is the first real sign we see 
that President Johnson is not happy, 
either, and President Johnson is the man 
who must move. 

I agree with the Senator that we can 
anticipate some action. That is why I 
am pressing, and I shall continue to 
press until we get some action. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I applaud 
the efforts of the Senator to bring the 
interest rates down. In my humble way, 
I have attempted to make some contribu- 
tion to those efforts. 

In my judgment, this administration 
as well as Congress should be looking for 
the alternatives available, in an effort 
to maintain some economic restraint in 
a way that will not punish the working 
people and the poor of this Nation the 
most. 

There are other ways we could go 
about meeting this problem. There are 
a number of things that we voted be- 
fore to stimulate the economy and en- 
courage business to make large invest- 
ments. When those measures were 
considered along with the desire to speed 
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up and stimulate the economy at the 
time, they made good sense. There is 
a severe question whether they make 
that much sense now. 

As between measures and devices that 
could be used, it seems to me that we 
would do better to suspend or withhold 
some measures that have been advanced 
to encourage large expenditures and in- 
vestments rather than pursue a combi- 
nation of measures which fall so heavily 
upon the working people. 

With me on the same airplane in 
which I came to Washington today was 
a man who has a responsible job. He is 
a Government employee. He stated he 
had been transferred from the Wash- 
ington area to the Louisiana area. He 
would like to sell his home in this area 
and buy there, but he cannot because of 
the tremendous penalty he has to pay 
on the financing of that transaction. 
This man felt compelled to make the de- 
cision that he could not sell that home. 
He would have to keep it although he is 
now assigned to the Louisiana area on a 
permanent basis. 

He referred to the discount in a fash- 
ion that I guess people not in the bank- 
ing business tend to refer to it. He 
called it penalty points. One has to pay 
so Many penalty points to borrow on any 
basis at all. 

He said that some time ago, if one 
wanted to sell a home, and somebody 
could be found to finance it, one had to 
be paid 5% penalty points, which means 
5% percent discount. He said that now 
the penalty is about 8 points. 

The Senator knows that that is a 
great price to pay. In effect, he is losing 
8 percent of the value of that transac- 
tion to sell that home to somebody else, 
not because the home has gone down in 
value, but because of the high interest 
cost and the discount that a person has 
to pay for the benefit of the lender who is 
rendering no service beyond what he was 
rendering some years ago when interest 
was lower. 

Mr. GORE. That statement almost 
parallels what was related to me by a 
home buyer who came to me with his 
problems last Saturday in Tennessee. 
He said he had never had so many pro- 
spective customers, so many customers 
wanting to buy a decent home, and he 
had several homes constructed and ready 
for sale. But he said, “I have not sold 
one in 90 days.” After telling of his woes 
he concluded his story by saying, “I am 
out.” 

When he is out, so are his carpenters, 
so are his bricklayers, so are his elec- 
tricians, and so are his plumbers; and 
the small businessman who is furnishing 
those supplies is out of business. 

But most important of all, the young 
husbands and wives are without the 
availability of credit with which to buy a 
home in which to raise their children. 

He spoke of discounting. He said the 
discount points had increased by ap- 
proximately one point per month this 
year, and that discounts have risen so 
high that people simply cannot get 
credit; at least, he had not been able to 
sell a house in 90 days. 

I wonder if the Senator does not think 
something is wrong when Congress 
Passes a law providing for the guarantee- 
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ing of home loans for GI’s, when we hold 
out a promise that a man who served his 
country can receive some special consid- 
eration when he returns from the service 
to his family and seeks to buy a decent 
place to live, and then we have the whole 
program subverted and nullified by dis- 
counts and points under the table. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Yes. I think 
it is wrong, just as I am sure that the 
Senator from Tennessee thinks it is 
wrong. That is why he is asking the 
question. We should have some kind of 
Federal followthrough in our Govern- 
ment to see that the money is available 
and at a fair rate of interest in order to 
help the veteran buy a home. In my 
judgment, the Senator is correct. We do 
have that obligation. 

As I see it, I believe we are going to 
have to insist on a sharing of the burden 
of carrying on this struggle against in- 
flationary pressures, which in some cases 
were not created as much by the war as 
by laws we passed to stimulate business. 
These things will have to be considered 
on the basis of trying to have some rea- 
sonable sharing of the burdens of the 
war, rather than on insisting that it be 
done in terms and programs that take 
from those who need it badly, to greatly 
increase the incomes of those already 
well to do. 

I have no objection to businessmen, 
bankers, or any group making large 
amounts of money, and I do not object 
to making a good profit on a reasonable 
basis. But the Senator knows if the Gov- 
ernment does not use its power in this 
monetary field, if this is permitted to be 
run the way the large moneylenders 
would have it, the price that the rank 
and file will pay will be very great. 

I applaud the Senator for speaking out 
in connection with this matter. It may 
be that if we are to move in this field we 
will need more than a reduction in in- 
terest rates, but I hope that any policies 
or programs that we undertake will not 
be of a kind wherein we intend to reduce 
the inflationary pressure in one field or 
another and neglect to do what should 
be done to bring interest rates down to a 
fair and reasonable level. 

Mr. GORE. I thank the Senator. He 
is very encouraging, indeed. I wish to 
say to the Senator that I have cited facts 
which are critical. I have done this pur- 
posely, in order to obtain Presidential 
leadership in this field, for without his 
leadership I do not think we can win the 
battle. 

I wish to say to the assistant Demo- 
cratic leader that when fair and effective 
action is desired, President Johnson will 
find me seeking to help, but he must 
move in the national interest. I shall 
seek to help, exercising at all times the 
responsibility, and reserving the right, to 
seek to improve on programs and recom- 
mendations in the interest of equity. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. GORE. I yield. 

Mr. MORSE. I share the position of 
the Senator from Tennessee on the in- 
terest rate problem, not only on this oc- 
casion, but every time in the past when 
the Senator from Tennessee has exer- 
cised leadership in this field. 
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I have one or two questions to ask the 
Senator to help clarify my thinking in 
the matter. 

As I recall, there was an article this 
morning in the Washington Post; per- 
haps it had been elsewhere in today’s 
press. The article stated that in the city 
of Washington the high interest rates 
are resulting in not making money 
available for mortgages, not because 
there is not the money, but because the 
people are not going to pay the high in- 
terest rates. Such rates are bound to 
have an effect upon the whole building 
program. Coming from a State which 
produces great quantities of lumber, let 
me say—as I did some days ago in a 
speech on the floor of the Senate—that 
in Oregon, shifts of men are being laid 
off in various lumbermills. This is par- 
ticularly true in the plywood mills, but 
the situation is not limited to plywood 
mills. One of the reasons for the slump 
in the lumber market, as given to me by 
our lumber producers, is the increase in 
the interest rate. People are not going 
to build homes and undertake mortgages 
because they cannot meet the monthly 
payments and pay the interest rates, 
because it is not profitable for them to 
do so. They cannot sell their homes be- 
cause people will not pay the interest 
rates. 

There is one argument used by a 
banker which I should like the Senator 
from Tennessee to answer for me. I 
have my own views in regard to it, of 
course. It is argued that the increase 
in the interest rates on the part of bank- 
ers is a part of a voluntary, cooperative 
program to check inflation. 

Would the Senator from Tennessee 
give me his views as to what cause-to- 
effect relationship, if any, increasing the 
interest rates has on inflation control? 

Mr. GORE. It is both a spur to in- 
flation and a brake on investments. Un- 
questionably, it has an effect in both 
directions. For instance, if a couple is 
unable to meet the monthly payments 
in order to buy a home because of the in- 
terest rates, that means that they simply 
cannot buy that home. That will curtail 
homebuilding, and that is deflationary 
to that industry. One can find that 
going on in every town and city in Amer- 
ica today. 

On the other hand, those who can 
skimp and meet the monthly payment 
have their cost of living increased. 
Therefore, to them, it is inflationary. 

Let me cite the example of an automo- 
bile dealer who brought this problem to 
me over the weekend. He told me that 
the interest rate on the floor plan of the 
GMC for financing automobiles in dis- 
play rooms had been increased. He told 
me that this increase had been so sig- 
nificant, it severely cut into his profits 
and he was having to increase the price 
of the automobiles he sold. 

Let me ask the Senator, in response to 
his question: Is an action of the Govern- 
ment which increases the price of auto- 
mobiles to the people who buy them in 
order to go to work, inflationary or 
deflationary? 

Mr. MORSE. Obviously, it is infla- 
tionary. 

If the Senator will permit me to sup- 
plement what he has said about the ef- 
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fect of the increase in interest rates, so 
far as the homeowner is concerned, or 
the couple he mentioned who prospec- 
tively plan to build a home but do not 
build it, as interest rates are increased, 
a slump is produced in the lumber mar- 
ket, a slump in the building supply mar- 
ket, and a slump in the purchase of 
homes. Therefore, would not the Sena- 
tor from Tennessee agree with me that 
that will inevitably result in an increase 
in rentals all across the country? 

Because the people will not be able to 
buy a home, and we will not have the 
new homes necessary to house the people 
that have present structures, this will in- 
crease rents, which will feed the infla- 
tionary spiral. 

Mr. GORE. The higher the rents go, 
the harder the people will feel the pinch. 
The examples we have cited illustrate 
the upward push and the downward drag. 
What it means, it seems to me, is that 
when we depend upon interest rates 
alone to fight inflation during a war, we 
bring on dislocations and unfair distor- 
tions of the economy. The end result 
is that as the working people see the 
relatively few. who have accumulated 
wealth—without being critical of them 
in doing so—reaping still more rich re- 
wards out of the war and the pressures 
of war, how can the President, how can 
Congress, how can the country expect 
the workingmen and women of this coun- 
try to remain supine and not ask for in- 
creases in their wages, even though that 
has an inflationary effect as well? 

Mr. MORSE. If the Senator will per- 
mit me one more comment, he made the 
remark as to what he thought were the 
political implications of the problem. 
Speaking only for myself, if we do not 
do something about this problem before 
election, the people will make their at- 
titudes known on election day. 

I would have my President remember 
that cheering crowds—such as he met on 
his weekend trip—in various sections of 
the country bear little relationship to 
what people who are suffering from the 
failure of the administration to meet the 
inflationary threat will do when they 
step into the secrecy of the voting booth. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator from Tennessee 
yield? 

Mr. GORE. I yield. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. The Senators 
are discussing the question of inflation 
and its relation to interest rates. In 
some respects higher costs do tend to dis- 
courage people from buying goods and 
services. If they must borrow money 
at high interest rates, then, to some ex- 
tent, at least, that might tend to reduce 
the pressures for buying goods. But, on 
the other hand, in a great many cases 
costs have been raised, as Senators know. 

For instance, we have heard eriticism 
of the farmer that his farm prices went 
up by about 3 percent. Interest rates 
that he paid were up about 30 percent. 
Interest is 10 percent of the farm cost, 
on the average; thus, if we multiply the 
30 percent by the 10, we come up with 
a 3-percent factor. That is enough to 
amount to the 3-percent increase in farm 
production cost, when the farmer has to 
pay the 30-percent increase in the cost 
of the money he had to borrow to carry 
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himself along until he can buy his equip- 
ment and other material necessary to 
operate the farm. It would be unfair to 
be critical of a farmer who raised his 
prices by 3 percent when his costs went 
up by 3 percent. 

Mr. GORE. I am not criticizing the 


er. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. In contrast, 
the man who lends the money has raised 
his prices by 30 percent or more. That 
is a part of the real problem. 

Much of the money is finding its way 
away from the farmers, away from the 
working man, away from wage earners 
and their families, into banks and money 
lenders who in turn are plowing it into 
large plants and equipment. We need 
plants and equipment, but there is a 
question in my mind as to whether we 
need them as rapidly as the present trend 
seems to indicate. The overall national 
effort is going strongly in the direction 
of automating and into new plants that 
are not necessarily needed for our war 
effort, into plants which, while highly 
desirable, could be postponed for a time. 

There is a question whether, as a mat- 
ter of priorities, we ought to be asking 
people to do without homes while we go 
strongly providing incentives to invest 
in the other field. 

So far as costs are concerned, the farm 
is one place where, if the farmer’s costs 
go up, he must raise his prices or take a 
loss. 

Mr. GORE. I thank the Senator. He 
encourages me and gives me hope that 
there will be action and leadership in 
trying to achieve this objective. 


CRIME IN THE DISTRICT OF 
COLUMBIA 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, during July 1966, a total of 
3,628 part I offenses were reported in the 
District of Columbia. This represented 
an increase of 27.6 percent over July 
1965. Clearances for the 12-month pe- 
riod ending with July 1966 were down 
to 27.2 percent as compared with 36 per- 
cent in July a year ago. 

I ask unanimous consent to insert in 
the Recorp the Metropolitan Police De- 
partment’s July 1966 report on crime in 
the District of Columbia. 

There being no objection, the report 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

CRIME IN THE rene or COLUMBIA, JULY 
1 

During July 1966, a total of 3,628 Part I 
Offenses were reported in the District, an 
increase of 784 offenses or 27.6 percent from 
July 1965. 

During this month increases occurred in 
the classifications of Criminal Homicide, up 
4 offenses or 40.0 percent; Robbery, up 74 of- 
fenses or 23.2 percent; Aggravated Assault, 
up 59 offenses or 22.2 percent; Housebreak- 
ing, up 202 offffenses or 28.6 percent; Grand 
Larceny, up 43 offenses or 30.9 percent; Petit 
Larceny, up 270 offenses or 30.8 percent; 
Auto Theft, up 132 offenses or 25.7 percent. 
The classification of Rape, with 14 offenses 
being reported, showed no change. 

The increase for this month brought the 
trend of serious offenses (total offenses for 
the past 12 months) to 36,006, an increase 
of 2,997 offenses or 9.1 percent from the trend 
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of July 1965, and an increase of 127.9 percent 
from the low point of June 1957. 

Clearance of Part I Offenses for the twelve 
month period ending with July 1966 were 
down to 27.2 percent as compared with 36.0 
for July 1965. 


AFTER VIETNAM 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, the August 21 edition of 
Parade, a Sunday newspaper supple- 
ment, carried an article by Jack Ander- 
son, “After Vietnam—What?” 

In it, my distinguished colleague from 
West Virginia, Senator JENNINGS RAN- 
DOLPH, chairman of the Public Works 
Committee, expressed encouraging views 
as to what the future can hold 
for our Nation through public works 
programs under a peacetime economy. 
From his vantage point as chairman of 
this vital Senate committee, he is in a 
position to be well informed as to the 
value of such programs and to direct 
the course of public works planning. I 
am pleased to hear of these proposals, 
and, as a member of the Senate Appro- 
priations Committee, I shall welcome the 
opportunity, when it presents itself, to 
take constructive action on such 
programs. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
Parade article be printed in the RECORD 
at this point. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From Parade, Aug. 21, 1966] 
AFTER VIETNAM—WHAT? 
(By Jack Anderson) 


WASHINGTON, D.C.—President Lyndon B. 
Johnson, studying a top-secret intelligence 
summary prepared in news capsule form for 
easy reading, stroked his chin with satisfac- 
tion. The digest reported that the Viet Cong 
had been hounded out of their hideouts by 
American search-and-destroy missions and 
B-52 raids. Left behind in the overrun 
sanctuaries had been literally tons of desper- 
ately needed food, arms and medical supplies. 
The black-pajamaed guerrilla fighters, spe- 
cialists in ambush, were becoming the am- 
bushed. Their morale had been rubbed raw 
by constant harassment. Their losses both 
in casualties and defections had been so 
severe that the Viet Cong had been forced to 
conscript 15-year-olds from the villages. The 
President looked up from his reading. “The 
war,” he told an aide, “should be over in 
1967.” 

UNMIXED BLESSING? 

All Americans pray, of course, that the 
President's prediction comes true. But there 
is unspoken apprehension that the end of 
hostilities might not be an unmixed blessing. 
If the United States were suddenly plunged 
into peace, what would happen to our war- 
buoyed economy? A staggering $30 million a 
day now being poured into the Vietnam war 
would go begging. Hundreds of companies 
geared to war production would be disrupted. 
Thousands of youths now employed by the 
armed forces would be turned loose on the 
streets to hunt for civilian jobs. 

It is no secret that our whole economy has 
been juiced up by the armaments industry. 
A cease-fire, according to the DMS, Inc., re- 
search firm, would affect 500 companies em- 
ploying one million people in 33 states. 
Hardest hit would be the 300 ammunition 
makers, next the aircraft manufacturers. 
Each plant compelled to shut down would 
effect an entire community, including grocers, 
merchants and shoe salesmen. 
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Fully aware of the problem, President 
Johnson is preparing to shift from war to 
peacetime production with a minimum 
lurch. He believes the changeover can be 
accomplished without ending America’s 68 
months of healthy growth. Congressional 
leaders and presidential advisers alike, inter- 
viewed by Parade, agreed that defense pro- 
duction is not essential to prosperity. 
“There are too damn many wonderful things 
to be done,” said one top planner. 

Those privy to the President’s thinking 
believe he will switch priority from fighting 
Communism in Vietnam to fighting poverty 
at home. At the first signs of economic 
sluggishness, he probably will cut taxes, then 
start diverting defense money into the Great 
Society. 

Gardner Ackley, chairman of the Presi- 
dent’s Council of Economic Advisers, said 
recently, “If nothing were done to adjust 
nondefense government spending, there 
would be a big drop in demand. This would 
create unemployment and loss of income, 
which would lead to further drop in de- 
mand.“ 

However, Ackley went on to say, Some- 
thing would be done, and quickly. I expect 
the first thing would be a tax reduction 
I would guess you’d get a combination of 
tax reduction and a stepping-up of some of 
the programs that have been slowed down 
in the past year.” 

Most White House advisers frankly are less 
interested in tax savings than in making the 
United States a better place to live. 

“I am not quite sure what the advantage 
is in having a few more dollars to spend,” 
said economist John Kenneth Galbraith, an 
unofficial presidential consultant, “if the air 
is too dirty to breathe, the water is too 
polluted to drink, commuters are losing out 
in the struggle to get in and out of the cities, 
the streets are filthy, the schools are so bad 
that the young wisely stay away and hood- 
lums roll citizens for the dollars they save 
in taxes.” The cost of solving all these prob- 
lems should take up any Vietnam slack. 

The planners acknowledge that a cease- 
fire could cause some economic adjustment. 
The stock market, sensitive to the slightest 
change in the economy, almost certainly 
would go into a temporary skid. A few plants 
might not be able to find commercial con- 
tracts to keep their production lines rolling. 
Some displaced workers might have difficulty 
finding new jobs. Some youths who other- 
wise would have been drafted might also 
need to hustle to make a living. But this 
“transitional friction,” as one economist 
foresees it, would be like shaking a glass of 
water, The movement might cause some 
ripples on the surface, but the water 
eventually would settle to the same level. 

In addition, there are other factors which 
should soften the economic impact of a 
Vietnam peace: 

The economy is less committed to the Viet- 
nam war than it was, say, to the Korean 
War. The latter drove defense spending 
from 4 to 11 percent of the gross national 
product, as the grand total of all goods and 
services is called. The $10 to $15 billion ex- 
tra Vietnam spending, however, should fall 
below 2 percent of this year’s anticipated 
$727 billion G.N.P. Therefore, a cease-fire 
should cause considerably less economic dis- 
location than followed the Korean War. 

A sudden truce would bring no massive 
demobilization. For one thing, only one- 
tenth of America’s 3 million men under arms 
are fighting in Vietnam, and these would be 
moved out of that country only as fast as the 
peace could be policed. No matter what 
happens in Vietnam, most of them would be 
needed elsewhere to defend our commit- 
ments. 

It would take six to nine months to shift 
the production lines from defense to civilian 
work. Military contracts would continue to 
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run if only to bring the war-depleted in- 
ventories back to normal levels. 

Some civilian demand has built up, which 
would make up for some defense cutbacks. 
For example, the big aerospace companies, 
which now receive $3.50 out of every $10 of 
Vietnam spending, have a big backlog of 
civilian orders. Boeing alone has $3 billion 
in unfilled civilian orders. 

The nation’s chief emergency planner, 
Farris Bryant, a former Florida governor, 
constantly reviews war and peace needs, As 
the President's unofficial “ambassador” to 
the 50 state governors, he also is in close 
touch with the states, “There need be no 
fear today that peace would affect pros- 
perity,” he told Parape flatly. He is con- 
fident that even the dozen states most de- 
pendent on defense contracts could maintain 
prosperity through tax cuts, highway ex- 
tensions and public works programs, 

Nobody on the policymaking level thinks 
the leaf-raking, make-work projects of the 
Great Depression days would be needed to 
stimulate the economy. There is enough 
authorization already on the books to keep 
the economy humming. Senator JENNINGS 
RANDOLPH (Democrat, of West Virginia), 
chairman of the Senate Public Works Com- 
mittee, is ready to roll with $175 million 
worth of approved public buildings, post 
offices and water-control projects that have 
been held back by war priorities. 

He also has a $300 billion dream for better- 
ing and beautifying America over the next 
25 years, if only the money can be spared 
from munitions. Here’s how he would like 
to bolster the economy and give the nation a 
facelifting with the same appropriations: 

RANDOLPH believes more billions must be 
authorized to combat water pollution. He 
claims it would cost $20 billion to clean up 
Lake Erie alone, could take $100 billion to 
lick the problem nationally. Far from con- 
sidering this a makework proposal, one ex- 
pert warns: “Water pollution is our number 
one problem. The United States can’t even 
operate without clean water.” 

RANDOLPH would like to make our great 
Southwestern desert blossom like a Garden 
of Eden. This would take a $100 billion irri- 
gation project that would harness 20 percent 
of the runoff waters from Alaska and north- 
ern Canada and pipe it to the Southwest. 
Power stations would also be built from the 
Columbia River on down. 


THE OPTIMISTIC VIEW 


He not only hopes to finish the Interstate 
Highway System by the 1972 deadline at a 
cost of about $20 billion, but he would like to 
build an additional 156,000 miles of scenic 
highways—at about $500,000 per mile—to 
make our rural and mountain areas more 
accessible to tourists. 

He is eager to proceed with depressed area 
construction projects, at the cost of between 
$4 and $5 billion, to help eliminate pockets 
of poverty. 

RANDOLPH came to Washington in 1933 and 
helped write the New Deal’s public works 
legislation. He believes public support is 
building up for peacetime projects that will 
make this country a better place to live. His 
dream of a desert-watering program may take 
a while to sell to the public he acknowledges, 
but he believes a share of any money that 
may be diverted from defense will go into his 
programs. In any case, he is firmly con- 
vinced that “the U.S. does not face the trag- 
edy of the Depression of the 30's.” 

What would happen to your pocketbook if 
peace should be declared in Vietnam? First, 
your taxes likely would be cut. The latest 
tax cut stimulated growth and actually 
brought in more revenue for the government 
from the increased income. The cut pro- 
vided people with more pocket money, which 
increased their buying power. Accordingly, 
manufacturers geared up production, creat- 
ing more jobs and putting more money into 
circulation. 
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Second, peace should bring easier credit. 
To forestall unemployment and unused 
capacity, the policymakers are expected to re- 
duce lending rates, thus making money 
cheaper, and likewise, driving more of it into 
circulation. 

Today’s economists have proved that they 
can speed up or slow down the economy by 
tax and credit controls. Businessmen have 
come to depend on planned federal spending 
to promote prosperity. Whatever the polit- 
ical arguments may be, this is how President 
Johnson can be expected to try to head off a 
recession. 

“We'll have the capacity, creativeness, re- 
solve and resourcefulness to meet the prob- 
lem,” predicts Senator RANDOLPH optimisti- 
cally. 


TITLE 19 OF THE SOCIAL SECURITY 
AMENDMENTS ACT OF 1965 


Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
in recent weeks a number of articles have 
appeared drawing attention to title 19 of 
the Social Security Amendments Act of 
1965, pointing out that the program for 
which it makes provision seems to be 
developing far beyond what those who 
drafted it had anticipated. I, for one, 
have been amazed at its potential scope 
and cost. I do not believe that a single 
Member of Congress predicted what has 
happened. I am glad that the House 
Ways and Means Committee has been 
looking into the matter and will soon give 
us the benefit of its study and recom- 
mendations. Recently I had occasion to 
discuss the matter briefly with Chairman 
WILBUR MILLS, and I know that he shares 
the surprise and concern that many of 
us feel about title 19. 

The Social Security Amendments Act 
of 1965 was referred to as the most 
sweeping piece of social welfare legisla- 
tion ever to be enacted in this country, 
and sweeping it was. It is now clear that 
no one realized just how sweeping it 
really was, however. During considera- 
tion of the measure attention was con- 
centrated primarily on two of its sec- 
tions: First, the provision for a long 
overdue across-the-board 7-percent in- 
crease in social security benefits; and 
second, the establishment of medicare to 
help meet the health care requirements 
of 19 million Americans 65 years of age 
and older. There was little discussion 
of title 19, which certainly has proved to 
be the “sleeper” in the bill. Iam certain 
that no one dreamed that within the next 
5 years, “medicaid,” as the program es- 
tablished by that title is called, could 
come to dwarf medicare. 

Title 19 was designed to bring together 
under one uniform medical assistance 
program, with certain prescribed Fed- 
eral standards, various Government pub- 
lic assistance medical programs such as 
Kerr-Mills, and the programs for the 
blind, disabled, and families with de- 
pendent children. Also to be covered 
were individuals who, except for having 
enough income to meet their daily needs 
would fall within the public assistance 
group, and all children under age 21 
whose parents qualified under the State 
income limitations for the medicaid pro- 
gram even if they had not been receiving 
cash payments under the aid to depend- 
ent children program. In replacing 
Kerr-Mills, title 19 thus extended the 
basic Kerr-Mills principle beyond those 
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persons in the over-65 category to in- 
clude other public assistance groups. Of 
course, the Federal Government has been 
paying the principal share of support 
payments to the blind, disabled, and 
children in families where the father is 
unemployed or absent. It has not, how- 
ever, Made a major contribution to their 
medical costs. 

An important consideration in estab- 
lishing title 19 was the desire to provide 
an adequate medical program for needy 
persons which would be an improvement 
over Kerr-Mills and the other program to 
be included under medicaid. A major 
objective which was incorporated in title 
19 was the substitution of a flexible in- 
come standard for the rigid means test, 
which in some States had caused great 
concern. Other improvements included 
specific provision for five basic medical 
care services; reimbursement to hospitals 
on a “reasonable cost” basis rather than 
under the existing standards, where they 
frequently lose money on public assist- 
ance recipients; elimination of relative 
responsibility and residency require- 
ment; modification of lien provisions; 
and State administrative flexibility. 
These changes are helpful and desirable 
and contribute toward a more meaning- 
ful program which can do the job that 
needs to be done in a realistic way. 

States implementing title 19 will have 
to provide five basic medical services by 
July 1, 1967: One, inpatient hospital 
services; two outpatient hospital serv- 
ices; three, other laboratory and X-ray 
services; four, physicians’ services; and 
five, skilled nursing home care for per- 
sons 21 years of age or older. 

All States are required to have title 19 
in effect by December 31, 1969, or lose 
Federal assistance for their State medical 
care programs. Also, they are required 
to have a comprehensive program in 
effect by July 1, 1975, which provides care 
and services to virtually all individuals 
who meet the plan’s eligibility stand- 
ards with respect to income and re- 
sources, including social services to en- 
able such individual to attain or retain 
independence or self-care. 

Under the matching formula estab- 
lished in title 19, the Federal Govern- 
ment would reimburse the States for a 
portion of their expenditures according 
to an equalization formula ranging from 
50 to 83 percent, depending on the per 
capita income of a State as it is related 
to the national per capita income. This 
represents an increase over the 50- to 80- 
percent formula used under Kerr-Mills. 

Like Kerr-Mills, the States would be 
left to determine their own income stand- 
ards, and there would be no limitation on 
the amount of State expeditures the Fed- 
eral Government could match. Thus, 
the Federal Government is telling States 
that if they will agree to develop in the 
next 10 years a program to provide free 
health services to those citizens the States 
define as medically needy—and I em- 
phasize that this definition can vary from 
State to State—the Federal Government 
will pay at least half the cost. 

The experience with Kerr-Mills led to 
expectations that the States would ex- 
ercise reasonable restraint in extending 
help to persons not already covered in the 
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programs being combined in title 19. 
However, in contrast to Kerr-Mills, the 
States have responded quickly in imple- 
menting the title and in taking advan- 
tage of the more liberal Federal matching 
formula. Several States have expanded 
their programs and have instituted more 
liberal means tests. 

The result is that 19 States and juris- 
dictions now have programs in operation. 
Eighteen have provided costs estimates 
for the Federal Government, which total 
$830.3 million the first year. At this 
point in my remarks I ask unanimous 
consent to include a table of States with 
title 19 programs in operation and the 
Federal cost as estimated by each State. 

There being no objection, the table 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 


as follows: 
Million 
California (calendar year estimate) - $210.0 


Hawaii (calendar year estimate) 2.4 
Idaho (fiscal year 1967 estimate 6.4 
Illinois (calendar year estimate) — 40. 0 
Kentucky (fiscal year 1967 estimate) 29. 0 
Louisiana (fiscal year 1967 estimate). 37. 0 
Maryland (fiscal year 1967 estimate). 22. 0 
Minnesota (calendar year estimate). 39. 0 
Nebraska (fiscal year 1967 estimate). 11.0 
New York (calendar year estimate) 217.0 
North Dakota (calendar year esti- 

T 18. 4 
Ohio (fiscal year 1967 estimate) — 18.0 
Oklahoma (calendar year estimate). 15. 6 
Pennsylvania (calendar year esti- 

A A 100. 0 
Puerto Rico (calendar year esti- 

DIETS Sa ts ler ate ba ae ices oo eee nse. des in co ee he 22.0 
Utah (fiscal year 1967 estimate) 5.7 
Washington (fiscal year 1967 esti- 

pte) SS ͤ TE lead pakees See 20.0 
Connecticut (fiscal year 1967 esti- 

po) See a ee eee 16.9 
Rhode Island (fiscal year 1967 esti- 

T (3) 

a e e 830. 3 


No estimate. 


Mr. SALTONSTALL. It is expected 
that by January 1, 1967, just 4 months 
from now, at least 32 States and juris- 
dictions will have programs in effect, 
bringing the Federal cost to well over $1 
billion. That will undoubtedly require 
a supplemental appropriation. In fact, 
so broad and open ended is the title 19 
program that, as I indicated early in my 
remarks, by the time all States adopt it, 
it will outstrip the medicare program 
both in total cost and coverage. 

Perhaps the first inkling that title 19 
was a sleeper that would prove far more 
expensive than had been anticipated 
came when New York announced its 
medicaid plan. The New York plan es- 
tablishes an income limitation of $2,900 
for a single person and up to $6,000 after 
taxes for a family of four. Its benefits 
include not only the five basic minimum 
benefits specified in the law, but also 16 
other medical services, and includes so- 
cial services. 

New York estimates the initial Federal 
share of its program to be $217 million. 
It estimates the total initial cost of its 
program at $532 million on an “actual 
experience” basis and $1 billion on an 
“all eligible basis.“ However, the De- 
partment of Health, Education, and 
Welfare has charged that these esti- 
mates are too low. They believe the 
total cost on an “actual experience” basic 
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will be between $600 and $700 million 
and $1.4 billion on an “all eligible” 
basis. The Department contends that 
the Néw York Department of Social 
Welfare, in submitting its estimates, did 
not take sufficient account of the 
changed basic nature of the medical as- 
sistance program and the great likeli- 
hood that eligible persons will quickly 
become aware of the benefits available, 
and will use them. 

An estimated 8 million residents of 
New York are potentially eligible for the 
program which has been drawn up by 
State officials, or nearly half of that 
State’s population. Clearly this ap- 
proach goes beyond the kind of program 
Congress supported in Kerr-Mills, and 
which it thought, with some modest in- 
creases, it simply would be continuing 
under title 19. 

An important feature of the New York 
plan is its coverage of young and middle- 
aged, nonhandicapped persons, many of 
whom are in the moderate income 
bracket. The Federal Government will 
not match the $95 million which the 
State expects to spend for these people 
because they are presently outside the 
scope of the title 19 program. However, 
some experts believe they eventually will 
be covered. If so, we will be embarking 
on & program Congress never intended to 
promote, one far more revolutionary in 
its impact than medicare itself. 

My own State of Massachusetts has 
not officially submitted a plan to the De- 
partment of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare for approval, but has filed a pro- 
spectus which is reasonable in scope and 
is the type of program Congress had 
initially thought most States would 
adopt. 

The Massachusetts plan expects to 
cover all public assistance recipients, all 
persons who, except for having enough 
income for their daily needs, could qual- 
ify for public assistance under the Fed- 
eral eligibility standards, and all needy 
children under 21 who could not qualify 
for public assistance but whose families 
cannot afford to pay for all or part of the 
cost of the medical care they need. 

Income standards are set at $1,800 for 
a single person, $2,700 for a family of 
two, $3,120 for a family of three, and 
$3,600 for a family of four. I under- 
stand, Mr. President, that the amounts of 
those standards may be increased. At 
least the five basic benefits will be pro- 
vided. The Federal share of the pro- 
gram will be 50 percent. The State esti- 
mates that during the first year of opera- 
tion the Federal contribution to the 
program will cost $55.5 million, and that 
250,000 cases or 4 percent of the State 
population will be covered. 

In recent months various medical 
groups and certain Members of Congress 
have come to realize the ramifications of 
title 19 and have offered proposals to im- 
pose limits on Federal expenditures for 
the program. These proposals have 
taken many forms. One is to place a 
ceiling on the total Federal contribution, 
thus forcing a pro-rating of appropria- 
tions between the States. Another type 
of suggestion would place a maximum on 
the Federal dollars going to any one 
State, on the number of people covered 
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in a State, or on the proportion of the 
State's population to be covered. A third 
proposal would specify that no funds 
shall be used for families with incomes 
over a certain standard, such as the 
average annual earnings of factory pro- 
duction workers in a State. Still another 
suggestion is that the law be amended 
to permit deductibles, coinsurance, and 
variations in benefits between geographi- 
cal areas and groups of individuals in a 
State. Certainly it is clear that a re- 
examination of the law is necessary, and 
that careful consideration be given to the 
various proposals that have been made. 

I think we all support the basic prin- 
ciple of title 19, to provide medical as- 
sistance to needy persons of low income. 
But I believe the program should be con- 
fined at this time to persons who either 
fall within the public assistance category 
or are on the fringes of it, and should not 
be extended to provide Federal matching 
to nonhandicapped, able-bodied individ- 
uals of moderate means. By doing this 
we are better able to serve people who 
really need the assistance. There is just 
so much money available to the Federal 
Government and there are many pro- 
grams which can make good use of it. 
This, of course, is one of them. But we 
want to meet the need that exists and 
then conserve funds beyond those re- 
quired for our defense needs, for aid to 
our urban areas, for water and air pol- 
lution, for our transportation system, and 
for the many, many other projects that 
require assistance at this time. 

I do, therefore, hope that Congress will 
follow closely the implementation of this 
program and will seek to modify it where 
modifications are called for. I am con- 
fident that the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee and other appropriate congres- 
sional committees will do just that. 

Mr. President, I say in conclusion that 
when I read these newspaper reports, I 
determined to look into this question, be- 
cause when I voted originally for the 
Kerr-Mills Act, we were making a proper 
recommendation for Federal Govern- 
ment assistance. When we extended 
Kerr-Mills as a part of the social security 
program that included medicare, I voted 
for it, as did many others, because we 
thought it was a distinct improvement of 
the Kerr-Mills program. I personally 
had no knowledge or no understanding 
that the program would go as far as, ap- 
parently, it already has in several States, 
and will continue to build up so that it 
will ultimately, if the compilations prove 
to be correct, go beyond the cost of the 
medicare program. 

So I hope, Mr. President—and I see 
the distinguished chairman of the Fi- 
nance Committee in the Chamber—that 
that committee, as well as the Ways and 
Means Committee of the House, will give 
careful and thoughtful consideration to 
title 19 of the Social Security Act, either 
in this session or in the next session of 
Congress. 

Mr. President, I yield the floor. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, if there is no further business to 
come before the Senate, I move that the 
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Senate adjourn until 12 o’clock noon to- 
morrow. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 5 
o’clock and 46 minutes p.m.) the Senate 
adjourned until 12 o’clock meridian to- 
morrow, Tuesday, August 23, 1966. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive nominations received by the 

Senate August 22, 1966: 
NATIONAL LABOR RELATIONS BOARD 

Gerald A. Brown, of California, to be a 
member of the National Labor Relations 
Board for a term of 5 years expiring August 
27,1971. (Reappointment.) 

In THE MARINE CORPS 


The following-named officers of the Marine 
Corps for temporary appointment to the 
grade of colonel subject to qualification 
therefor as provided by law: 


Charles B. Paul J. Dupre 
Armstrong, Jr. Phillip G. Dyer 

Edward J. Artnak Kenneth T. Dykes 

Marshall S. Austin George J. 

Almarion S. Bailey Edelmann, Jr. 

Neil E. Barber Daniel R. Evans 

Arnold W. Barden Dee E, Ezell 

William E. Barrineau Eugene B. Fallon 

Julian G. Bass, Jr. Richard J. Fellingham 

William L. Beach Gerald Fink 


Nolan J. Beat Donald H. Foss 
Don H. Blanchard Edward L. Fossum 
Willmar M. Bledsoe James G. Fox 
Miller M. Blue James A. Gallo, Jr. 


Richard C.Browning James C. Gasser 
James P. Bruce George A. Gibson 
Ralph D. Cail Thomas E. Gleason 
Christopher M. Canan Jerome L. Goebel 
Robert O. Carlock Norman W. Gourley 
Thomas W. Clarke Paul G. Graham 
Matthew A. Clary, Jr. John V. Hanes 

Guy M. Cloud John E. Hansen 
Milton B. Cooper Lester G. Harmon 
Clement T. Corcoran Henry Hart 

Alfred M. Cordes Roland S. Helstrom 
John E. Cosgriff Frank M. Hepler 
Keith W. Costello John L. Herndon 
Erskine B. Crew Arthur T. Hill 
Wallace W. Crompton Wilmer W. Hixson 


William M. Crooks Dan C. Holland 

Oliver W. Curtis Joseph F. Holzbauer 
Adlin P. Daigle Bill E. Horner 
Dellwyn L. Davis Eugenous M. Hovatter 
Oliver R. Davis Harry Hunter, Jr. 
Philip A. Davis Leo R. Jillisky 
Stanley Davis Harrel K. Jobe 
Nicholas J. Dennis Ray N. Joens 


Rex C. Denny, Jr. James D. Johnson, Jr. 
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Jack K. Knocke 
William H. Lanagan, 
Jr. 
Sylvester F. Leis 
James Leon 
James A. MacDonald, 
Jr. 
James H. Magill 
Emmons S. Maloney 
Richard H. Mample 
Samuel F. Martin 
Ralph P. Mawyer 
Warren E. McCain 
William L. McCulloch 
Lawrence McGlade 
James D. McGough 
Charles E. McPartlin, 
Jr. Harvey E. Spielman 
Harold G. McRay Lyle S. Stephenson 
Herbert E. Mendenhall Walter C. Stewart, Jr. 
Richard L. Michael, Jr.Laurence J. Stien 
Walter Moore Harold H. Stirling, Jr. 
William R. Morrison Robert W. Taylor 
Richard B. Newport Paul C. Trammell 
Joseph T. Odenthal William L. Traynor 
Andrew W. O'Donnell Sumner A. Vale 
John L, Ostby Earl K. Vickers, Jr. 
Leslie L. Page Marvin D. Volkert 
Harry F. Painter Dale L. Ward 
Robert L. Parnell, Jr. Paul B. Watson, Jr. 
Vernon J. Peebles Donald E. Watterson 
Allen L. Phillips Frederic T. Watts, Jr. 
Robert H. Piehl James R. Weaver 
Mervin B. Porter James M. Weidner 
William R. Quinn James F. Williams 
Mark A. Rainer, Jr. Laurence H. Woods 
Darrell L. Ritter Robert Zeugner 
Robert S. Robertson 


In THE Navy 


The following-named enlisted personnel to 
be ensigns in the Medical Service Corps of 
the Navy, for temporary service, subject to 
the qualifications therefor as provided by 
law: 


Sergei F. Pron 
Robert H. Brant 
Avon R. Donohue, Jr. 
Sagat M. Giron 
Joseph R. Steiner 
Michael F. Conway 
William M. Buckley 
Paul N. Ackley 
Anthony J. Ziner 
Bruce E. Talcott 
Jose P. Benedito, Jr. 
Damon T. Romine 
Carl S. Chitwood 
John Z. O’Brien 
Neil R. Petersen 
Gerald E. Roets 

The following-named enlisted personnel 
selected as alternates to be ensigns in the 
Medical Service Corps of the Navy, for tem- 
porary service, subject to the qualifications 
therefor as provided by law: 


Harry G. Robinson, Jr. 
Francis X. Rudenauer 
Marvin R. Russell 
Edwin S. Schick, Jr. 
Richard J. Schriver 
Adolph G. Schwenk 
Paul W. Seabaugh 
Allen R. Semb 

James W. Shank 
Robert F. Shields 
Walter Sienko 

Robert D. Slay 
Burneal E. Smith 
Nathan R. Smith 
Albert W. Snell 
Benjamin F. Sohn 
James B. Soper 


Robert S. Galbreath 
Gary O. McCracken 
John E. Aubin 
Wilfred A. Fregeau 
Arthur W. Moore 
Ivan D. Howard 
Eddie C. Cagle 
Thomas J. Bufano 
Whitney P. Thomas 
Elmer Holstien, Jr. 
Theodore E. 

McCalment 
Michael B. Lamasters 
Salvatore J. Profita 
Paul E. Daniel 


Charles M. Alewine 

James C. Potts 

Robert G. Relinski, 
Jr. 


Robert J. Scholtes 
Jerome J. Bielawski 
Ronald S. Woods 
Robert F. Hopkins 
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Earley W. Sawyers 
Walter F. Benedict 
Raymond P. Bauley 
Robert H. Hazelton, 
Jr. 
Donald R. Gray 
Edward J. Otis 
Jack M. Hill 
Gary H. Stovall 
William D. Lekvold 
Fenton C. Miller, Jr. 
William F. Breare II 
Darrel L. Waldroupe 
Hector N. Cornejo 
Ronald J. Baker, Sr. 
Frederick J. Merkel 
Harold G. Bolster, Jr. Robert L. Russnogle 
Elio Mataldi Jack E. McDaniel 


Leslie G. Kappel (Naval Reserve Officers 
Training Corps candidate) to be a permanent 
ensign in the line of the Navy, subject to 
the qualifications therefor as provided by 
law. 

Melvin Ervin, Jr. (civilian college grad- 
uate) to be a permanent lieutenant in the 
Dental Corps of the Navy, subject to the 
qualifications therefor as provided by law. 

The following-named (Naval Reserve offi- 
cers) to be permanent lieutenants and tem- 
porary lieutenant commanders in the Dental 
Corps of the Navy, subject to the qualifica- 
tions therefor as provided by law: 

Roger E. Bisson 

David L. Drake 

The following-named (Naval Reserve offi- 
cers) to be permanent lieutenants (junior 
grade) and temporary lieutenants in the Den- 
tal Corps of the Navy, subject to the qualifi- 
cations therefor as provided by law: 

Jack S. Burrus Paul T. McDavid, Jr. 
Jimmie L. Burk, Jr. “M” Dan Morris 
Charles H. Julienne 

Hugh A. Burkett (Navy enlisted scientific 
education program) to be a permanent en- 
sign in the Civil Engineer Corps of the Navy 
in lieu of ensign in the line of the Navy as 
previously nominated and confirmed subject 
to the qualifications therefor as provided by 
law. 

The following-named officers of the U.S. 
Navy for temporary promotion to the grade 
of lieutenant commander in the Dental 
Corps, subject to qualification therefor as 
provided by law: 

Douglas, Robert J. 

Huttula, Charles S. 


David C. Jackam 
Jim L. Russell 
Paul R. Cowart 
Gerald L, Gardner 
John R. Kellner 
Anson A. Wallace, Jr. 
Ralph W. Brubaker 
Robert E. Campbell 
Jack B. Rider 
Stanley J. Tenopir 
James L. Ross 
Adolph L. Siggers 
Arthur E. Kennedy 
Charles R. Vaught 
John P. Wilkinson 
Dudley J. Wildes 


WITHDRAWAL 


Executive nomination withdrawn from 
the Senate August 22, 1966: 
POSTMASTER 
The nomination sent to the Senate on 
July 15, 1966, of Frank T, Ashton to be 


postmaster at Preston, in the State of Min- 
nesota. 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


Joseph DiFrank, Jr. Thirl D. Johnson 

James G. Thomas J. Johnston, 
Dionisopoulos Jr. 

William C. Doty, Jr. Elwin M. Jones 

Donald T. Doxey Karl T. Keller 

Stanley G. Wilbur C. Kellogg, Jr. 
Dunwiddie, Jr. George D. Kew 

Panama City Post No. 2185, VFW 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT L. F. SIKES 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 22, 1966 


Mr. SIKES. Mr. Speaker, I am tre- 
mendously impressed with the work of 


the Panama City Post No. 2185 of the 
Veterans of Foreign Wars. It was des- 
ignated as the outstanding post in the 
State of Florida in 1965 and 1966 for 
the following remarkable accomplish- 
ments: 

First. First post in Florida to reach 100 
percent in membership of the previous 
year. 

Second. First post in Florida to meet 
its quota and go over the top, by secur- 
ing 20 new members. 


Third. First and only post in the State 
of Florida to produce a national winner 
in the Voice of Democracy contest, Mike 
Stone, of Bay High School, who went 
on to Washington, D.C., and captured 
fourth place in the Nation, plus a $1,500 
scholarship. 

Fourth. Won a citation for outstand- 
ing work in Americanism. 

Fifth. Received a citation for out- 
standing work in youth activities. 
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Sixth. A citation was awarded for the 
Buddy Poppy sale. 

Seventh. The 1965-66 commander, 


Peter I. Culbertson, was awarded the 
Carnegia Award for heroism in saving 
lives during a lightning storm where one 
boy was killed. 

It was this commander’s great pleas- 
ure and pride to be called to the rostrum, 
at the department convention at Day- 
tona Beach in June, 6 times, to receive 
these plaques and awards, in front of the 
Florida delegation of some 3,000 mem- 
bers. 

All of these activities did not cost the 
members a penny, other than regular 
dues. The work that the post is doing 
with young people is worth many times 
the price. 


“Hey There, Come to the Fair—The 
Antelope Valley Fair” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ED REINECKE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 22, 1966 


Mr. REINECKE. Mr. Speaker, it is 
my great pleasure to call to the attention 
of the Members of the U.S. Congress the 
28th annual Antelope Valley Fair in Lan- 
caster, Calif., this Labor Day weekend. 

Although the Antelope Valley is prom- 
inent as a center for research and devel- 
opment in the aerospace industry, it also 
excels as an area of agricultural produc- 
tion. According to the California Farm- 
er magazine of March 5, 1966: 

Sugar beet yields in the Antelope Valley 
for 1965 led the State if not the Nation. 


Alfalfa, tomatoes, almonds, walnuts, 
hay, onions, pigs, hogs, cattle, and future 
farmers and farmerettes are all raised 
under the beautiful desert skies of the 
Antelope Valley. 

One unique feature of this fair is the 
“Rural Olympics.” These contests in- 
clude cow milking, team pulling, tug-of- 
war, hay loading, sack sewing, and the 
farmers’ handicap—a race between a 
horse and a tractor. 

No fair would be complete without a 
rodeo. And we have got the best riders 
from all over the Nation. There is also 
a horse show, and daredevil stunt car 
drivers. 

This very special fair got started when 
farmers from all over the Antelope Val- 
ley each donated a ton of hay to raise 
money to buy the 80-acre fairground. 
The fair grew out of the early alfalfa 
festival in Lancaster. 

The fair now operates as the 50th Dis- 
trict Agricultural Association under the 
laws of California. 

I am proud of the community leaders 
who have worked hard through the years 
to make this the best fair in the State. 
The officers and members of the board of 
directors have created a fair that all 
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friends and residents of the Antelope 
Valley are pleased to call their own. 


Colorado River Basin Project 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. TENO RONCALIO 


OF WYOMING 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 22, 1966 


Mr. RONCALIO. Mr. Speaker, 
through the long and difficult negotia- 
tions in drafting the Colorado River 
Basin Project Act, spokesmen for the 
Upper Basin States have worked closely 
together in a spirit of trust and common 
interest. It has been widely recognized 
that it is in the best interests of the 
Upper Basin States to adopt a united 
front. This unity has thus far enabled 
us to obtain many projects and improve- 
ments. 

The Governors of all seven Colorado 
River Basin States, including Wyoming, 
testified to the efficacy of this cooperative 
approach when, on July 5, 1966, they 
petitioned the President of the United 
States as follows: 

Your active support of the Colorado River 
Basin Project is urgently needed and re- 
spectfully requested. 


But now, at a crucial moment as this 
legislation approaches a vote by the full 
House of Representatives, one of the 
signers of the above petition, the Gov- 
ernor of Wyoming, has threatened to tear 
the upper basin unity asunder. After a 
year and a half of consultation and coop- 
eration with the public officials of all 
Upper Basin States, the Governor of 
Wyoming, without warning, has uni- 
laterally withdrawn his support for the 
bill. 

Because this bill affects the most vital 
interests of the people of Wyoming, in a 
matter of importance above and beyond 
partisan political issues, I am most re- 
gretful that the Governor did not confer 
with me, as had been the practice at 
other stages, before making this change 
of position. I also regret that this 
change of policy has occurred in an at- 
mosphere of partisan political maneuver- 
ing, for it has constantly been my desire, 
in such vital matters, that the public 
Officials of Wyoming work together as 
statesmen, not as partisan politicians, to 
protect the State’s interests from outside 
encroachment. 

While the Governor’s manner of pro- 
ceeding unilaterally on this matter is a 
cause for wonder and for some alarm 
in all of the upper basin, his reasons for 
opposition and his personal attack upon 
me can only leave one with the conclu- 
sion that the Governor has been either 
badly ill advised or else does not care 
to discuss the merits of the bill free from 
partisan overtones. 

This legislation is so important to 
Wyoming that I feel it is urgent that the 
facts be clearly set forth so that the 
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people can make their own decision about 
whether or not to support this project. 
I believe that a chronological history of 
this bill, with the Governor’s and my 
positions toward it, will sustain my efforts 
in drafting and pushing to adoption the 
Roncalio amendment, and of my con- 
tinuing support of the present bill. 
THE BACKGROUND 


The basic issue is that under this Colo- 
rado River Basin compact the Upper 
Basin States—Colorado, Utah, Wyo- 
ming, and New Mexico—and the Lower 
Basin States—Arizona, California, and 
Nevada—agreed in the 1922 Colorado 
River compact upon an approximately 
equal division between the two basins of 
the Colorado River waters. In 1948, the 
Upper Basin States divided up their share 
of the water, Wyoming agreeing to 14 
percent of the upper basin allotment. 
Wyoming and the other Upper Basin 
States have never used their full entitle- 
ments and now Arizona wants to begin 
a project which will be dependent upon 
water to which the Upper Basin States 
are legally entitled but which they are 
not now using. As a compromise to 
bring more water to the thirsty Colorado 
River and to further safeguard upper 
basin rights, the Colorado River Basin 
States have decided to attempt to im- 
port water into the Colorado River Basin 
by building augmentation facilities from 
an outside area, such as the Columbia 
River, or by desalinization, or other 
means determined feasible by a thorough 
importation study. 


THE TWO CONDITIONS 


On August 26, 1965, the Governor of 
Wyoming testified before the House In- 
terior Committee Subcommittee on Ir- 
rigation and Reclamation, of which Iam 
a member. On page 374 of the official 
record, the Governor explained the nec- 
essary prerequisites for his support of 
the bill. My colleague, Congressman 
Wyatt, of Oregon, asked: 

Am I correct in assuming that the State 
of Wyoming would oppose the present legis- 
lation unless there were specific authoriza- 
tions contained in it for building the aug- 
mentation facilities to the system? 


The heart of the Governor’s reply was: 

Either it nails down unequivocally and 
without any possibility of jeopardy at a 
later date the rights of Wyoming to make 
full use of the 14 percent of the Upper Basin 
share of its water, so that we can come 
before the Congress with projects and that 
we will be assured that they will not be 
turned down, or that there be assured sup- 
plies of additional water being put into this 
Colorado River system so as to obviate any 
question about future storage that could 
jeopardize Wyoming's position and devel- 
opment at a later date. 


Thus, the Governor’s support was con- 
ditional upon fulfillment of either one of 
two conditions: the bill must either “nail 
down unequivocally” the rights of Wyo- 
ming to 14 percent of the upper basin 
share, or it must assure additional sup- 
plies of water. 

Because at that time we had been 
working together in this matter of com- 
mon interest for all people in Wyoming, 
my position was similar. On page 79 of 
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the official record, I had described the 
present importation scheme as “uncer- 
tain.” Regarding Wyoming’s right to use 
her full legal entitlement, after stating 
Wyoming’s economic needs for water, I 
testified, on page 80: 

For these reasons, until this legislation has 
made clear-cut and irrevocable reservations 
for this future use of water, it will behoove 
Wyoming to join its sister states in the 
Upper Colorado River Basin to object to any 
further action upon the bill. 

THE SUBCOMMITTEE AND THE GOVERNOR APPROVE 


The following months witnessed a 
great deal of hard bargaining as the 
Upper Basin States made a united effort 
to secure their rights. A number of 
sweeping changes had been made in the 
bill when, on June 28, 1966, the subcom- 
mittee approved the legislation for the 
consideration of the full committee. I 
voted in favor of reporting the bill to 
the full committee, not because it was 
perfect—no bill ever is—but because it 
provided adequate protection for Wyo- 
ming. The water importation provisions 
were much more definite than those of 
the original bill, to which the Governor 
and I had objected. 

The subcommittee-approved measure 
also contained a number of items not in- 
cluded in the original, which reflected 
the strategic importance of having a 
united upper basin policy. All these 
items are in the final bill approved by 
the full committee. These sections ac- 
celerate reclamation developments in 
Wyoming—Sublette project with diver- 
sion to North Platte and Seedskadee— 
relieve the Upper Basin States of the 
Mexican Treaty burden if sufficient im- 
portations are made, stabilize the levels 
of the Colorado River Basin reservoirs, 
and reimburse the Upper Basin develop- 
ment fund. 

It was this version of the bill which 
the Governor of Wyoming supported 
when, a week after the subcommittee 
approved it, he and the other Colorado 
River Basin Governors petitioned Presi- 
dent Johnson to encourage congressional 
passage of the act. 

A CHANGE OF PACE 


But, now that the full committee has 
approved the bill, the Governor has op- 
posed it, alleging that the study for im- 
porting water has been drastically al- 
tered. He has said that completion of 
the study has been delayed. He states 
further that he supported the bill when 
it provided for the Interior Department 
to conduct feasibility studies but now the 
committee has provided for the study to 
be made by a National Water Commis- 
sion. 

GOVERNOR NOT PROPERLY INFORMED 

The Governor’s erroneous interpreta- 
tion of the law and his sudden with- 
drawal of support only affirm the belief 
that he has been badly briefed on this 
subject. It is true that the full com- 
mittee at one stage altered the importa- 
tion provisions but the final bill approved 
by the committee provides stronger as- 
surances of importation than did any of 
the previous drafts, including the one 
supported by the Governor on July 5. 

Cxl——1278—Part 15 
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WHO CONDUCTS THE STUDIES? 


Contrary to the Governor's informa- 
tion, the study will not be made by a Na- 
tional Water Commission but will be 
made by the Interior Department, as the 
Governor wished. The Secretary of the 
Interior is the one who is directed, in 
sections 206 and 208, to investigate sup- 
plies, sources, quality, and conservation 
of water in the Colorado River Basin as 
well as areas which might export water 
to the basin. The Secretary is required 
to report annually to the President and 
to Congress to submit the reconnaissance 
and feasibility studies to the Commis- 
sion, the President, and Congress. 

The Secretary is directed to act in con- 
formity with the principles, standards, 
and procedures established by the Na- 
tional Water Commission. The Gover- 
nor is in no position to object to this, 
since he approved the July 5 draft which 
required the Secretary to act in con- 
formity with the principles, standards, 
and procedures of the National Water 
Resources Council. 

Whether the Secretary is supervised 
by the Council or the Commission wouid 
seem to make little difference, since he 
is required to perform specific acts 
clearly defined in the bill. The National 
Water Commission, created by this act, 
would consist of seven members ap- 
pointed by the President. The Water 
Resources Council is made up of the Sec- 
retaries of Interior, Agriculture, Health, 
Education, and Welfare, the Army, and 
the Chairman of the Federal Power Com- 
mission. Thus, there does not seem to be 
any apparent disadvantage in having 
the Commission instead of the Council 
supervising the Secretary. 

DELAYS IN EXECUTION? 


The Governor’s charge that the im- 
portation study has been delayed is also 
misleading. The draft the Governor sup- 
ported on July 5 required the Secretary 
of the Interior to submit a reconnais- 
sance report on the plan and a feasibility 
report on the first stage to the Water Re- 
sources Council not later than December 
31, 1971. But these reports would be 
transmitted to the President and to Con- 
gress only “with the concurrence of said 
Council,” according to section 203(c) of 
that draft. Thus, there was no definite 
date as to when these reports would be 
submitted to the President and to Con- 
gress—in fact, if the Council did not con- 
cur, they might never have been put be- 
fore the lawmakers. 

But the bill approved by the Commit- 
tee sets a definite time limit and does 
not require the Commission’s concur- 
rence before the all-important feasibility 
report can be delivered to the President 
and to Congress. Section 208 now re- 
quires the Secretary of the Interior to 
submit a proposed reconnaissance re- 
port on the importation plan by Decem- 
ber 31, 1969. He shall proceed, after 90 
days, with preparation of a feasibility re- 
port which shall be submitted by Decem- 
ber 31, 1971. The final report is to be 
transmitted to the President and to Con- 
gress by June 30,1972. These mandatory 
acts make the importation provisions in 
the final bill the strongest and most 
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definite that have yet been concocted, 
and are an improvement over the provi- 
Sions in the draft that the Governor had 
endorsed on July 5, 1966. 

THE TWO CONDITIONS FULFILLED 


As was stated earlier, on August 26, 
1965, the Governor set forth two condi- 
tions, either one of which had to be satis- 
fied before he would support the project. 
One condition was that additional sup- 
plies of water be assured. The importa- 
tion provisions of the final bill are 
stronger than those of the draft ap- 
proved by the Governor on July 5, 1966. 

His second condition was that the bill 
“nail down unequivocally” the rights of 
Wyoming to 14 percent of the upper 
basin share. I was not sure that this had 
been completely accomplished in the sub- 
committee-approved draft which the 
Governor and I had supported, so I se- 
cured full committee approval of the 
Roncalio amendment, section 602 (b): 

Nothing in this Act shall be construed to 
alter, amend, repeal, modify, or be in conflict 
with the Upper Colorado River Basin Com- 
pact provisions (63 Stat. 1 on p. 33). 


Page 33 of the statute allocates 14 per- 
cent of the upper basin share to Wyo- 
ming. Thus, both the Governor’s condi- 
tions are now met when he only asked 
that one of them be fulfilled to gain his 
support. 

Dean Emeritus H. T. Person of the 
University of Wyoming College of En- 
gineering, and State Engineer Floyd 
Bishop, when invited into my office on 
July 27, both had favorable comments re- 
garding my amendment and State Engi- 
neer Bishop personally congratulated me 
on that amendment and said “it makes a 
stronger and better bill out of this for 
Wyoming.” 

THE NEXT STEP 


I make these extended remarks so that 
the Recorp can be as clear as possible. 
So that the public can have all the infor- 
mation before it, to facilitate a proper 
assessment of these position changes in 
my State. 

Obviously, these are complicated mat- 
ters about which reasonable men can dis- 
agree. But I can see no logical reason 
why one should now oppose the importa- 
tion provisions which the committee ap- 
proved. I would like to think that there 
has simply been some mistake and that 
the Governor was not accurately in- 
formed about what action the House In- 
terior Committee had taken. If this is 
the case, I urge the Governor now to re- 
vise his position and stay faithful with 
our good neighbors in Colorado and Utah 
in working for a united upper basin 
stance in support of the bill as it now 
reads. Wyoming will gain from such an 
act of courage. 

COMMITTEE REPORT 


I have unanimous consent that my ad- 
ditional views which appear on page 123 
of the Committee Report No. 1849 on 
H.R. 4671 be included at this point in my 
remarks: 

ADDITIONAL VIEWS OF CONGRESSMAN TENO 
RONCALIO 

The central Arizona project proposal has 

created a number of difficult problems for 
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the Upper Colorado River Basin States, par- 
ticularly for Wyoming. Historically, we in 
Wyoming have supported reclamation proj- 
ects as a basic concept and, on a per capita 
basis, we have perhaps benefited as much 
as any other State. It is only fair and reason~ 
able that we should not oppose the central 
Arizona project if its need is clearly shown 
and if satisfactory assurances protecting our 
own established legal rights are forthcom- 
ing—to do otherwise would be inconsistent 
and hypocritical. 

Yet, a conflict arises out of the fact that 
there is not enough water allotted to the 
lower basin under the 1922 Colorado River 
compact to support the central Arizona proj- 
ect. The project will be dependent upon 
water now unused by the upper basin but 
which the Upper Basin States will be needing 
by about 1990. These States will be legally 
entitled to this water when they need it. 


NATIONAL OIL SHALE RESOURCES 


The dilemma is compounded because the 
future use of this water is vital not only to 
the upper basin States but to the entire Na- 
tion. The Green River Basin of the Colorado 
River Basin is blessed with reserves of oil 
shale, located mostly on Federal land, con- 
taining oil equal to three times the total 
crude oll reserves of the entire world today 
and 30 times greater than those of the United 
States, If the Federal Government were to 
take the standard 12% percent royalty on the 
500 billion barrels recoverable through known 
methods of primary recovery, the Nation's 
share would be about $178,125 million, equal 
to half the national debt. This leaves un- 
touched approximately 2.1 trillion barrels 
for methods of secondary recovery yet to be 
developed. 

In addition, exploratory drilling in the 
Green River Basin has proved the existence 
of the Nation’s largest trona deposit; water 
is also needed to develop uranium, natural 
gas, agriculture, and particularly the taking 
of gasoline from coal. 

To develop these national resources, of ut- 
most interest to all our citizens, the upper 
basin water supply must be safeguarded. If 
the retorting of the oil shale is to be by the 
steam process, it is estimated that it will 
take approximately two barrels of water for 
every barrel of oi] recovered. In addition, it 
is estimated that it will take approximately 
one barrel of water for auxiliary uses—such 
as to supply personnel and facilities—for ev- 
ery barrel of oil produced. The development 
of gasoline from coal requires substantially 
more water. It is estimated that it will take 
approximately 10 barrels of water to produce 
1 barrel of gasoline from coal, not counting 
the auxiliary needs. To my knowledge, the 
potential need for water in developing these 
mineral resources was not taken into con- 
sideration in arriving at the 1990 estimate for 
total water usage in the Colorado River Basin. 

SAFEGUARDING WYOMING WATER 


As early as last summer, officials, including 
the chief executives, of the upper basin 
States, testified that with adequate impor- 
tation studies, they would have no objection 
to the bill as introduced. As late as July 5, 
1966, all seven Governors of the Colorado 
River Basin States petitioned President 
Johnson to encourage congressional passage 
of this act. 

However, this bill then threatened to pre- 
clude future development in the upper basin. 
But the bill has now been amended so that it 
meets the five conditions which were set 
down by myself and other spokesmen for the 
upper basin over a year ago. The bill now 
contains language meeting the first condi- 
tion, making it clear that the central Arizona 
project will have to bear any shortages which 
might result when the upper basin later 
claims the full use of its allocation under the 
1922 compact. Section 602(a) now clearly 
states, “Nothing in this Act shall be con- 
strued to alter, amend, repeal, modify, or be 
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in conflict with the Upper Colorado River 
Basin compact provisions (63 Stat. 31 on p. 
33). Page 33 of the statute allocates 14 
percent of the upper basin share to Wyo- 
ming. This amendment which I sponsored 
gives the same kind of guarantee to Wyo- 
ming that the rest of the basin States will 
receive from projects authorized in the bill. 

This legal guarantee is reinforced by sec- 
tions which accelerate reclamation develop- 
ment in Wyoming. This will help to avoid 
the situation whereby Wyoming would be 
legally entitled to 14 percent of the upper 
basin share but would be unable to secure 
authorizations for projects to use that water 
since the water had already been put to use 
elsewhere, with expensive facilities construct- 
ed which would have to lie idle if Wyoming 
claimed her full share. This threat is sub- 
stantially lessened by section 501(a) which 
gives planning priority to the Sublette proj- 
ect, which would include Kendall Reservo 
on the Green River and a diversion of water 
from the Green River to the North Platte 
River Basin in Wyoming. This is of great 
importance to Wyoming, since the North 
Platte waters are now completely appropri- 
ated, hampering future growth in several 
counties. Section 501(c) reauthorizes the 
Seedskadee project in Wyoming, thus speed- 
ing up another essential development. 


WATER IMPORTATION 


A second condition of the upper basin was 
that the bill provide for meaningful action 
toward importing water into the Colorado 
River Basin. The bill now requires the Sec- 
retary of the Interior to submit a proposed 
reconnaissance report on the plan by Decem- 
ber 31, 1969. He shall proceed, after 90 days, 
with preparation of a feasibility report which 
shall be submitted by December 31, 1971. 
The final report is to be transmitted to the 
President and Congress by June 30, 1972. 
These mandatory provisions help make im- 
portation more of a reality, a fact which op- 
erates greatly to the benefit of the upper 
basin. 

MEXICAN TREATY BURDEN 


The first priority for imported water under 
this bill will be to meet the third upper basin 
condition, to relieve the upper basin States 
of the burden of delivering 2.5 million acre- 
feet per year in satisfaction of the Mexican 
treaty. In addition to this 2.5 million acre- 
feet per year, which would then accrue to 
the upper basin, the latter might gain an 
additional 2 million acre-feet per year, after 
that amount is imported for the lower basin. 
A total importation of this magnitude, about 
6.5 million acre-feet per year, is not beyond 
the realm of possibility, especially consider- 
ing that about 160 million acre-feet are un- 
used in the Columbia River Basin each year. 

Further assurance against future short- 
ages is gained by the creation of a National 
Water Commission, which will study means 
to control pollution and utilize desalination, 
weather modification, and waste water purifi- 
cation and reuse. 

RESERVOIR LEVELS 

A fourth condition was that criteria be 
established to guarantee that the level of 
water in upper basin reservoirs would not be 
drawn down merely to meet requirements at 
Hoover Dam. The bill now contains guide- 
lines which will maintain active storage in 
Lake Mead equal to active storage in Lake 
Powell, as nearly as practicable. This will 
make it very unlikely that Flaming Gorge 
Reservoir in Wyoming will be drawn down 
to the unacceptably low levels of several 
years ago. 

THE UPPER BASIN FUND 

Finally, the bill provides assurances meet- 
ing the fifth condition, that the Upper Colo- 
rado River Basin fund be reimbursed from 
the Colorado River development fund and/or 
the Lower Colorado River Basin development 
fund, for expenditures previously made from 
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the upper basin fund to meet deficiencies in 
generation at Hoover Dam. 

In its present form, the bill meets the nec- 
essary conditions for Wyoming support—to 
safeguard Wyoming water, to take action 
toward importing water into the basin, to 
relieve the upper basin States of the Mexi- 
can treaty burden, to stabilize the levels of 
upper basin reservoirs, and to reimburse the 
upper basin fund. However, these present 
safeguards must remain inviolate if Wyo- 
ming is to continue to support the central 
Arizona project. 


DESERVES CONTINUED SUPPORT 


We cannot tolerate any weakening of the 
safeguards and assurances we have worked so 
hard to incorporate into this bill. In the 
interest. of developing Wyoming, the upper 
basin, and our national mineral assets in 
this area, these provisions cannot be weak- 
a on the floor of the House or in the Sen- 
ate. 

As the bill now stands it is deserving of our 
full support. It is a delicate balance serv- 
ing the interests and meeting the require- 
ments of seven States of the Colorado River 
Basin, and as these States contribute to the 
national well-being, it is in the national in- 
terest. On the other hand, if this balance is 
disrupted we are endangering the develop- 
ment of vast national assets and this bill 
would then have to be defeated, in the na- 
tional interest. 


Charles B. Thornton, Industrialist 
of the Year” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ALPHONZO BELL 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 22, 1966 


Mr. BELL. Mr. Speaker, I am proud 
to inform my colleagues that Charles B. 
Thornton, chairman of the board of 
Litton Industries, Inc., Beverly Hills, 
Calif., has been named “Industrialist of 
the Year.” Mr. Thornton was honored 
by the Society of Industrial Realtors for 
his “significant contribution to the in- 
dustrial development of North America 
in the public interest.” 

The remarkable growth of Litton In- 
dustries under Mr. Thornton’s direction 
demonstrates his contribution to the in- 
dustrial development of the Nation. Or- 
ganized 16 short years ago, its annual 
sales are now in excess of $1 billion and 
its plants are located in 22 States and 
12 foreign countries, Litton is now the 
25th largest employer in the country. 

Mr. Thornton’s achievements in in- 
dustry are equaled by his activities in 
civil affairs. Under his leadership, Lit- 
ton has undertaken a unique program of 
industry-government cooperation which 
is providing job training for more than 
2,000 underprivileged boys. In the field 
of education, Mr. Thornton serves as a 
trustee of the University of Southern 
California and of Harvey Mudd College 
of Science and Engineering. He is also 
a member of the Special Advisory Com- 
mittee to review programs of the Air 
Force Academy 

Mr. Speaker, as a friend of “Tex” 
Thornton and as his Congressman, I 
salute his achievements and take pride 
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in his being selected Industrialist of the 
Year.” 


‘A Negro Congressman Talks About 
Black Power 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ADAM C. POWELL 


OF NEW YORE 
IN. THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 22, 1966 


Mr. POWELL. Mr. Speaker, U.S, News 
& World Report, in its August 15, 1966, 
issue, published an exclusive interview 
with me and the editors of that periodi- 
cal on “Black Power.“ 

My office has received considerable re- 
action to the interview and the most in- 
teresting aspect of that reaction has been 
the large number of letters from busi- 
nessmen and corporation officials around 
the country, complimenting me on the 
interview. . 

One president of a large corporation 
in a major midwestern city said he felt, 
after reading the interview, that I clari- 
fied for him his thinking on the subject 
of black power and that he was confident 
that others would feel the same. 

Because of the variety of subjects cov- 
ered which relate to the thrust and dy- 
namics of black power, I am placing the 
interview in the Recorp for my colleagues 
in the hope it may likewise clarify some 
hitherto unexplained problems: 

A Necro CONGRESSMAN TALKS ABOUT 
“BLACK POWER” . 

(Interview with Representative ADAM 
CLAYTON POWELL) 

(Note.—When Negro rioters cry “black 
power, what do they want? Political control 
of cities? Which cities? Or is economic 
power the goal? Or total revolution? The 
man who coined the phrase “black power” is 
Representative ADAM CLAYTON POWELL, Dem- 
ocratic Member of Congress from Harlem. In 
this exclusive interview he tells where the 
Negro revolt stands, where it’s headed.) 

Question, Mr. PowELL, do you anticipate 
more riots? Are riots inevitable, in your 
judgment? 

Answer. Id hate to say I anticipate more 
riots, because I hope they will not come. I 
hate to say that riots are inevitable. But one 
thing we must realize is that these young Ne- 
groes in the cities are leaderless. Nobody can 
control them, as was witnessed recently in 
Chicago, when Martin Luther King was not 
only booed on the streets but was booed in 
the church, These young Negroes have no 
leaders, 

Question. You said the Chicago riots in 
early July were the first you had seen led by 
teen-agers 

Answer. I wouldn't say it was a first time. 

Question. Did you consider it unusual? 

Answer. Yes, I did, at that time. But if 
you look at the pictures of the Cleveland 
riots, it’s the same thing. And when I sent 
my investigators and a task force under Con- 

Gus Hawkins (Democrat, of Cali- 
fornia) to Watts, they found the same thing. 

There is a “new breed of cats,” as I call 
them, in the cities. They never have had 
communication with the civil-rights leaders. 
They don't believe in the old-line, fundamen- 
talist preaching of the preacher who used to 
be the pivot of the black community. They 
have no representation—or at least not ade- 
quate representation—in the political power 
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structure. They had a great respect, by the 
way, for Malcolm X (a leader in the “black 
nationalist” movement) and his assassina- 
tion created a tremendous vacuum among 
them. As they look around now, they see 
nothing but the hopelessness of the ghetto, 
as Dr. Kenneth Clark (New York City psy- 
chologist, author or “Dark Ghetto”) said in 
his monumental treatise. 

Question. Can anything be done to cool 
off these young Negroes? 

Answer. I would say that young, new, bril- 
liant leaders like Floyd McKissick (of the 
Congress of Racial Equality) and Stokely 
Carmichael (of the Student Nonviolent Co- 
ordinating Committee) can help, but even 
they are not the final solution—in fact, they 
may be interim leaders, because both of their 
organizations are in a state of flux. 

Question. How much of the Negro. popu- 
lation in a city like Cleveland does the riot- 
prone element represent? 

Answer, Not riot-prone—just a discon- 
tended group. I would say that primarily 
they are the unemployed young people. And 
the statistics show that 28 per cent of the 
young people in this country who are black 
are unemployed. 

Then they are the drop-outs—and, in many 
instances, what I call the “push-outs”—plus 
some very smart, brillant young Negroes 
who are still working and still going to 
school, A group of them talked to me the 
other day in New York. When you add them 
all up, I would say you're getting close to 
about 40 per cent of the Negroes in the teen- 
age to 30-year-old age group. 


Question. Who are restless and intent on 
change? 

Answer. Restless, that’s right—about 40 
per cent. 


Question. And their patience—— 

Answer. They have no patience. 

Question You mentioned Malcolm X. Is 
“black nationalism” of this picture? 

Answer. Well, black nationalism” is 
passé. One problem is that “black nation- 
alism” is many things to many different 

ple. 

With Africa free now except for Rhodesia, 
Mozambique, Angola and the Union of South 
Africa, and with the tremendous power that 
Africans exert as delegates to various con- 
ferences—I just came back as the principal 
delegate of the United States to the World 
Labor Conference in Geneva—and the pow- 
er Africans exert as a voting bloc in the 
United Nations, “black nationalism” as the 
primary force in the freedom struggle has 
lost its meaning. 

“Black nationalism” originally was a 
“back-to-Africa” movement, but I'd say it’s 
meaningless now. 

“PROUD THAT YOU'RE BLACK” 


Question, What about “black power”? 
What does that mean? 

Answer. “Black power” means the same 
thing to any other ethnic group in the United 
States if you put that ethnic group’s name 
before the word “power.” For black people, 
it means the right to be proud that you're 
black—the right to flex your black mental 
muscles and think about what to do that’s 
best for yourself and your people. 

It does not mean antiwhite—no more than 
B'nai B'rith means antiblack. Black power 
does not mean black supremacy any more 
than white power, I hope, meant white su- 
premacy. 

“Black power” says it’s time now to have 
a United States of America where there 1s 
no longer a white power structure but a 
democratic power structure, with black peo- 
pie in positions such as Thurgood Marshall 
U.S. Solicitor General], Andrew Brimmer 
{member of the Federal Reserve Board], and 
myself as chairman of the Committee on 
Education and Labor in the House of Rep- 
resentatives, 

The black people just want more. They 
look out and they see they are 11 per cent of 
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America, 22 million people. But, out of 435. 
members of the House of Representatives, 
only six, or 1 per cent, are black, There 
should be at least 20 black men in Congress. 
and black people know it, 

Question. Does “black power” mean the or- 
ganization of Negroes to vote as a bloc? 

Answer. It means the organization of 
Negroes to vote as a block in these areas 
where they have a chance of catching up with 
“Mr. Charley” politically. 

Question. Who is “Mr. Charley”? 

Answer. “Mr. Charley” is the vernacular of 
the black ghetto for the white man. 

Question, Do you mean that political pow- 
er for Negroes is going to center in the- 
cities? 

Answer. Oh yes, very definitely—very def- 
initely. In the next 10 years, as you gentle- 
men know, there will be about 20 cities in 
the United States where, if the black popu- 
lation does not become a majority, it will 
be so big that it will be the swing factor in 
any election. í 

Question. Does this mean the Negro may 
look forward to wielding a disproportionate- 
share of political power, since a big city can 
control a big State, and a big State has the 
big bloc of electoral votes, which is what 
wins elections under our system? 

Answer. Yes, that’s a thought. But when 
you come to a State like my own, upper 
New York State counterbalances New York 
City, which is the biggest city in the United 
States. So I don’t think the city is neces- 
Sarily so important. 

Chicago doesn't always control Dlinois, and 
Philadelphia doesn’t always control Pennsyl- 
vania, and Newark doesn’t always control 
New Jersey, and Los Angeles does not always 
control California, nor does St. Louis in- 
variably control Missouri. These are some: 
of the cities that are coming up with black 
political power. 

Question. Do you think that Negroes will 
be able to control those cities politically? 

Answer. Yes, I do. 

IF WHITES ARE A MINORITY 

Question. If Negroes do get control of those 
central cities, what role will they assign the 
whites? 

Answer. I would say the whites would have 
the same role that they’ve always given to 
pa Negroes when the whites were in con- 

Question. The minority role? 

Answer. Yes. 

Question. In such a situation, it is likely 
that white sentiment would harden against 
Negro pressure? 

Answer, I think that we, meaning you and 
myself, have underestimated the white ma- 
jority of America. 

We underestimated them in the Goldwater 
campaign, when we talked about the white 
backlash, which never came. 

I think the vast majority of white peo- 
ple—except those who bomb a church, kill 
Sunday-school children, shoot an 11-year- 
old child, or ride by in an automobile and 
kill a man standing at a bus stop in Cleve- 
land—don’t really hate Negroes. I think 
they’re either ignorant of Negroes’ conditions, 
and are just beginning to find out, or they 
are indifferent. 

I have faith in the American people, black 
and white, and I do not condemn, en masse, 
white people for their mistakes—any more 
than I want them to condemn, en masse, 
black people for their mistakes. However, as 
Bayard Rustin, who’s the dialectician of the 
black revolution, said to me the other day: 
“Black power also means that black people 
have the right—whether it’s right or wrong— 
to make the same mistakes that white peo- 
ple make.” 

Question. Does this mean you foresee 
growing conflict between: the races in this 
country? 
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Answer. No, I do not, I do not. If there 
were a growing conflict between the races, 
then these abrasive situations which we call 
riots—and I don’t call them riots; I just call 
them rebellions, or getting fed up—would 
spill over into white areas. 

Or there would be what happened in days 
gone by, when white people invaded Negro 
areas, in Washington and St. Louis and other 
places, and killed Negroes by the scores. 

This unrest now comes from a group of 
young people who don’t know what else to 
do, and they’re striking out against society. 
Why? Because society has rejected them. 
For example, of the 1,356,000 new jobs dur- 
ing the last year for teen-agers between 14 
and 19 years, 1,297,000, or 97 per cent of these 
jobs, went to white teen-agers. Black teen- 
agers, who already have a 28 per cent un- 
employment rate, only got 4 per cent of all 
new jobs in the last year. 

They want to strike out against the man 
on the corner who has kept their mother in 
bondage for years by making her pay a tax 
on being black—as in Watts, for instance, 
where a one-day-old loaf of bread costs 22 
cents, but in Beverly Hills day-old bread costs 
10 cents. And they know this. 

They also don't like the smell of rotten 
meat their mother has to bring home, and 
they don’t like the fact that the man on the 
eorner is doing this to their mother and 
charging her for it. They just can’t take 
this. 

Question. Are you saying that people 
charge Negroes more for day-old bread, and 
sell them bad meat, because they are Ne- 
groes? 

Answer. That is correct. 

Question. Do Negroes in the slum areas 
identify all their troubles with the white 
man? 

Answer. That's correct. Who else is to 
blame? Take the man who collects their 
rent. A square foot of housing in the worst 
slums in my district in Harlem, where the 
Puerto Ricans are confined—and I use the 
word advisedly, because they're confined 
there; they're in a stockade; that’s what a 
ghetto is—when you take the square-foot 
rent of one of those slums, with rats and 
no sanitary facilities except those shared by 
maybe six families, and then compare that 
rent with the square-foot rent in Sutton 
Place, the Puerto Rican and the black per- 
son in Harlem is paying as much for that 
slum section as is being paid in Sutton Place 
for a brand-new, air-conditioned building 
with a doorman. 

Question. Congressman, with Negroes rep- 
resenting 11 per cent—or about one ninth— 
of this country’s population, how can they 
hope to rule except in the big cities? 

Answer. Oh, we don't want to rule. That’s 
entirely out of the question. That's where 
Martin Luther King didn’t understand “black 
power“ at first, although he subsequently 
corrected himself in a magazine article. 

Negroes just want to have some of the 
power, We don't want an all-white city hall 
or an all-white power structure. We don’t 
want to rule, because there’s no guarantee 
that, if Negroes were in charge, things would 
be any better for white people than they are 
now for Negroes, with white people in charge. 

Question. Do you think Negro leaders can 
agree on what “black power” actually means? 

Answer. Well, upon the suggestion of the 
two new leaders, Stokely Carmichael and 
Floyd McKissick, I am convening here in 
Washington the week-end of Labor Day a 
national conference, to be attended by any- 
one, black or white, to discuss what “black 
power” means—to get together a position 
paper and to set out the aims and directions 
for the future. 

Question. Do you think this cry of “black 
power” is serving to stir riots? 

Answer. No, and the proof of it is that the 
Watts riots last year—which is the worst 
that we’ve had in many a year in this coun- 
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try—came before I coined the phrase “black 
power.” 

Question. What do you think is the long- 
range solution? Is it an amalgamation of 
the races? 

Answer. No, no. 

Question. Is integration—mixing 
whites—any longer the primary aim? 

Answer. No. Integration is a question of 
semantics. The goal is to abolish segrega- 
tion, and; once you abolish segregation, then 
those who want to integrate can. Those 
who don't want to integrate don’t have to. 

Black people were riding in the back of the 
buses in Montgomery recently and, when 
asked why by reporters from the Associated 
Press, they said: “Well, we like it back here, 
but we now know if we want to, we can sit 
up front.” That right to do so if we want 
is what we seek. 

Question. So you see no reason why, in our 
country, we cannot have a large numerical 
minority of Negroes living in peace within 
the large majority of whites? 

Answer. Absolutely. We learned to live 
with the Irish after we fought with them, 
had riots in New York. We learned to live 
with the Italians after all the difficulties we 
had with them. We learned to live with the 
Jews. 

We've learned to live with everybody, and 
now it’s time to learn to live with the black 
man—and not on the social basis, either. 

The white man has always been frightened 
by the question “Would you want your 
daughter to marry a Negro?” I have been 
pastor of the largest church in New York— 
the most liberal church in the most liberal 
city—for 36 years. My clergymen perform 
easily 100 marriages a year, And we haven't 
performed, in 36 years, five interracial 
marriages. 


NEW DEMANDS IN NORTH 


Question. Are demands of Negroes in the 
North changing? 

Answer. Yes, they are. The Negro in the 
North has come to realize—and I have been 
one of those preaching it—that the Civil 
Rights Act does not affect him at all. 

Now, Negroes in the North—from Wash- 
ington, D.C., to California—represent two 
thirds of the black people, and the Civil 
Rights Act does not help them one bit. So, 
therefore, they’re coming out with new 
demands. 

Question. What are their new demands? 

Answer. The first is jobs. Black people 
still are not being hired. While unemploy- 
ment for whites has declined, it has gone 
up for blacks in the last year. 

The second one is this: The Civil Rights 
Act is supposed to cure de jure segregation 
in the school system, but the Negro in the 
North finds that de facto segregation exists. 
Therefore, the Northern black people want 
something done about de facto segregation in 
the schools, because all predominantly black 
schools in America are inferior and second 
class, 

I've had a team from my Committee ex- 
ploring this fact in various major Northern 
cities during the past months, and we are 
about ready to start moving legislatively in 
this area. Senator TED KENNEDY has already 
introduced legislation in the Senate and I 
have already introduced legislation in the 
House. As you know, the State of Massa- 
chusetts is the only State in the union that 
has laws against de facto segregation, 

The next thing is the question of housing, 
which has always been with us but is getting 
worse. For instance, there is a federal appro- 
priation program for middle-income housing. 

I wrote the Secretary of the housing agency 
in the Cabinet, Mr. Weaver asking: What 
about Harlem in this? I did not receive 
even the courtesy of a reply: In the mean- 
time, they appropriated 3 million dollars for 
a pilot project in Chicago. The Negro in 
the North wants more and better housing. 


with 
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In the fourth place, the Northern black 
man is not satisfied with the setup of the 
police departments in the various Northern 
cities. This was very vividly brought out in 
the report to the President of the United 
States concerning the police department of 
Washington, D.C., the other day. 

Fifth, the demands of the Negro in the 
North are changing to include not “We shall 
overcome someday’—and I have discussed 
in depth for hours with my beloved friend, 
Martin Luther King—but they want to over- 
throw now. 

Question, Are you planning special moves 
against the so-called “lily white” suburbs, 
to break down de facto segregation in 
schools and home neighborhoods? 

Answer. Not in home neighborhoods, My 
Committee has no jurisdiction over housing. 
But I am exploring the possibilities of legis- 
latively breaking down de facto segregation 
in large-city schools, by setting up educa- 
tional parks or clusters with suburban 
schools. The approach, however, would be 
voluntary, with federal aid available. 

Question. Does all this unrest and new 
demands add up to a revolution? 

Answer. Yes. I would call “black power” 
the third phase of the black revolution, 
The black revolution in this century began 
with Marcus Garvey—that was the first 
phase. [Marcus Garvey was head of a 
black-nationalist movement in the 1920s.] 
The second phase was the explosion in Bir- 
mingham. [Riots in Birmingham, Ala., in 
April 1963.] And this is the third phase 
we're in now. 

The Negro people in the North are not in 
favor of violence. But, as I talk to the “new 
breed of cats,” I realize they have come to 
the place where they’re not going to allow 
violence to be exerted upon them. 

Question, Riots over the week-end of July 
30-31 show that whites are taking that atti- 
tude also, and are starting to battle police 
and Negroes. What do you think can be 
done about that? 

Answer. First of all, impartial and deter- 
mined law enforcement will stop the open 
conflict between blacks and whites. But 
law enforcement doesn’t cure the causes of 
race tensions, and the fact that whites are 
fighting back in the streets, such as in 
Chicago and Baltimore, tragically reveals 
Just how small our advances in race rela- 
tions are. 

Question. Do violence and riots accom- 
plish anything? 

Answer. No, they do not. But subser- 
vience to violence, from any human being, 
does belittle the stature and grandeur of 
the human being who just accepts it. 

Question. What has been the effect of the 
Tiots that have occurred in recent weeks, in 
your opinion? 

Answer. No tangible value whatsoever, ex- 
cept a thermometer indicating that the 
sociological temperature is rising. 

Question. Would you say the temperature 
is rising more in Northern cities than in the 
South? Has the race problem shifted to the 
North? 

Answer, The race problem has always 
been in the North as well as the South. 

The race problem exists wherever any 
group of people—such as the Irish, when 
they first came to America, the Italians, the 
Jews, the Poles—are not given what they 
consider equal treatment under the laws of 
a nation which openly proclaims equality. 
Then abrasiveness and tensions fester and 
eventually break out in riots, such as the 
Irish riots in New York City [in the nine- 
teenth century]. 

Question. If problems center in Northern 
cities, why do Negroes continue to migrate 
from the South to those cities? 

Answer. Because they are Americans, and 
what has happened in our land in recent 
years is an urbanization. The people, black 
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and white, have been moving from the rural 
areas into the big cities in all regions, 

Question. What seems to be the No. 1 goal 
of the younger Negroes now? Is it political 
power or economic power? 

Answer. I would say both. As Jimmy 
Brown said when he left the Cleveland 
football team, the other day, he is out now 
to do his best to help his people economical- 
ly. The goal is both economic and political 
power. The two go together. 


BOYCOTTS AND PICKETING 


Question. How will the striving for eco- 
nomic power express itself? In boycotts? 
Consumer-union activity? 

Answer. I would say it would express it- 
self the way that I led the people of Harlem 
to break down the barriers as early as 1931— 
in boycotts and picket campaigns. 

Also, it will express itself in the legislation 
which has already come out of my Commit- 
tee, which, though not aimed solely at the 
black man, nevertheless helps him because 
the black man is a part of the suffering, pov- 
erty-stricken group of America. This in- 
cludes the Manpower Development Training 
Act to train the unemployables; the war on 
poverty, which we all know about; the pro- 
gram of work-study in colleges where a 
young American, black or white, not on the 
basis of his ability alone but also on the 
basis of need, can now go to college and 
be paid while work-studying. 

Then there’s the apprenticeship-training 
program—which is not what it should be, 
and we hope to change it—but, in the 
meantime, under the Vocational Education 
Act, we do pay the drop-outs to go to 
school while they learn a trade—not one 
of the old trades of painting and carpentry, 
but the new trades like electronics and 
things like that. 

Most important of all is stricter federal 
enforcement of laws barring discrimination 
in employment. Black people must get more 
jobs, and neither American industry nor the 
Federal Government is hiring black people 
in sufficient numbers. These are some of the 
things that are being tried. 

Question. What about complaints you 
hear from Negro leaders that the poverty 
program has not affected the mass of Ne- 
groes—that they are not touched by these 
federal programs? 

Answer. It is because of those complaints 
and the results of intensive studies by task 
forces from my Committee that we have 
made—in the new poverty-program legisla- 
tion—44 changes which will help to correct 
those complaints and get the money down 
to the man on the street who needs it, and 
give him the hope for the future that he 
does not have now. 

Question. How long will it take for these 
programs, to change materially the condition 
of what you have called the black masses? 

Answer. I would say it would take longer 
than I hope, because time is running out. I 
would say we are not putting enough money 
into the programs. I have said this 
repeatedly. 
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Question. How much money will it take? 
Answer. Michael Harrington, the brilliant 
young Catholic writer who authored the 
concept of the war on poverty, and Leon 
Keyserling, the economist, think it will take 
12 billion dollars a year to do what is needed. 
Question. Do you think that is enough? 
Answer. I think it's minimal. 


TEN HOT SUMMERS AHEAD 


Question. What did you mean when you 
said, Time is running out”? 

Answer. If you’ve got this “new breed of 
cats” coming up, and you have a program 
that is going to take 10 years or longer, then 
that means you're going to have Watts and 
Harlem and Chicago for the next 10 summers. 

The Bureau of Labor Statistics of the Labor 
Department has furnished me these facts, 
which are most alarming. 

In June of 1965 the unemployment among 
white people in the United States was 4.1 
per cent; the unemployment among black 
people in the United States was 8.3 per cent. 

One year later, in June of 1966, the unem- 
ployment of whites had shrunk from 4.1 to 
3.5 per cent. But the unemployment of 
blacks increased from 8.3 to 9 per cent. 

Then consider this: In Harlem, 40 per cent 
of all the housing in my area is dilapidated 
and deteriorating, according to the statistics 
of the department of housing of New York 
City. 

Now, we must realize what figures like 
this means. 

Question. Is there any way the prospect 
of more trouble can be changed? Is there 
any hope of avoiding further rioting? 

Answer. Not as long as we are engaged in 
the conflict in Vietnam. 

Question. How does the war in Vietnam 
relate to this? 

Answer. It relates to it because we don't 
have the money to fight an international 
war against Communism and a domestic 
war against poverty and racial discrimina- 
tion at the same time. 


Standby Tax Authority for the President 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. WILLIAM S. MOORHEAD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 22, 1966 


Mr. MOORHEAD. Mr. Speaker, Mr. 
Saville R. Davis reports in the August 
22 issue of the Christian Science Monitor 
that the President is expected to ask 
Congress for standby authority to raise 
and lower taxes within prescribed limits. 

On July 25 I introduced legislation— 
H.R. 16486—to provide standby authority 
for the President to increase taxes up to 
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5 percent during the period after Con- 
gress adjourns this year. It is already 
apparent that the use of monetary policy 
alone may not be sufficient to halt the 
overheating of our economy. The Presi- 
dent himself has warned that the upward 
pressure on prices and costs threatens to 
overheat the economy in the last half of 
the year and four members of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board have come out pub- 
licly for tax action to stem the threat of 
inflation. 

A situation may well develop after 
Congress adjourns that can only be han- 
dled by the dampening effects on the 
economy of a tax boost. 

That is why Iam urging that the Con- 
gress provide standby tax increase au- 
thority for the President. 


Greater Kansas City Area Safety 
Council, Inc. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD BOLLING 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 22, 1966 


Mr. BOLLING. Mr. Speaker, 50 years 
ago when horses still outnumbered auto- 
mobiles, a group of citizens banded to- 
gether to form the Greater Kansas City 
Area Safety Council, Inc. Today that 
organization marks its golden anniver- 
sary—a half century of service to the 
people and community. The council, 
chartered by the National Safety Coun- 
cil is supported by memberships, busi- 
ness, industry, professional, labor, and 
civic groups. The first president of the 
organization, Julian H. Harvey, de- 
veloped the “three E’s” attack on acci- 
dents: engineering, enforcement, and 
education. You may recall, Mr. Speak- 
er, as will our colleagues, that the slogan 
appeared on a recent U.S. postage stamp. 
Two years ago the Kansas City group 
was awarded the Flame of Life, the 
highest honor of the National Safety 
Council’s board of trustees, Mr. Speak- 
er, just as we here in this House last 
week went on record in the cause of 
safety, so has the Greater Kansas City 
Area Safety Council entered its second 
half century resolved to strengthen 
America by helping to keep its citizens 
alive and productive and to assist and 
support all Federal, State, and local ef- 
forts in this direction. 


SENATE 


Tuespay, Auaust 23, 1966 


The Senate met at 12 o’clock meridian, 
and was called to order by the Honorable 
GEORGE D. AIKEN, a Senator from the 
State of Vermont. ; 

The Chaplain, Rev. Frederick Brown 
Harris, D.D., offered the following 
prayer: 


Our Father, God, in the abundance 
of Thy mercy another day is added to the 


record of the lengthening years, as swift 
to its close ebbs out our little day. For 
the tomorrows and their needs we do not 
pray. For the day of Thy grace which 
now bathes us in its returning light, give 
us courage, give us vision, give us wisdom, 
that we fail not man nor Thee. Save us 
from being embittered by ingratitude, 
pettiness, or meanness, and from cow- 
ardly compromise in the global battle 
now raging for the minds of men. Val- 
iantly may we fight the good fight whose 
issue will mold the future, knowing that 


so soon the night cometh when no man 
can work. Amen. 


DESIGNATION OF ACTING PRESI- 
DENT PRO TEMPORE 


The legislative clerk read the following 

letter: 
U.S. SENATE, 
PRESIDENT PRO TEMPORE, 
Washington, D.C., August 23, 1966. 

To the Senate: 

Being temporarily absent from the Senate, 
I appoint Hon. GEORGE D. AIKEN, a Senator 
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from the State of Vermont, to perform the 
duties of the Chair during my absence. 
CARL HAYDEN, 
President pro tempore. 


Mr. AIKEN thereupon took the chair 
as Acting President pro tempore. 


THE JOURNAL 


On request of Mr. MANSFIELD, and by 
unanimous consent, the reading of the 
Journal of the proceedings of Monday, 
August 22, 1966, was dispensed with. 


MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT 

Messages in writing from the Presi- 
dent of the United States were com- 
municated to the Senate by Mr. Jones, 
one of his secretaries. 


EXECUTIVE MESSAGES REFERRED 


As in executive session, 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore laid before the Senate messages 
from the President of the United States 
submitting sundry nominations, which 
were referred to the appropriate com- 
mittees. 

(For nominations this day received, 
see the end of Senate proceedings.) 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore announced that on today, August 
22, 1966, he signed the following enrolled 
bills, which had previously been signed 
by the Speaker of the House of Repre- 
sentatives: 

S. 2663. An act for the relief of Dinesh 
Poddar and Girish Kumar Poddar; and 

H.R.8760. An act to amend the provisions 
of Oil Pollution Act, 1961 (33 U.S.C. 1001- 
1015), to implement the provisions of the 
International Convention for the Prevention 
of the Pollution of the Sea by Oil, 1954, as 
amended, and for other purposes. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Hackney, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the 
House had passed the following bills, in 
which it requested the concurrence of 
the Senate: 


H.R. 6143. An act to amend the Presiden- 
tial Inaugural Ceremonies Act; 

H.R. 8205. An act to amend the act of July 
11, 1947, to authorize members of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia Fire Department, the U.S. 
Park Police force, and the White House Po- 
lice force to participate in the Metropolitan 
Police Department Band, and for other pur- 


poses; 

H.R. 15706. An act to amend section 5 of 
the act of February 11, 1929, to remove the 
dollar limit on the authority of the Board 
of Commissioners of the District of Columbia 
to settle claims of the District of Columbia 
in escheat cases; 

H.R. 16337. An act to amend the District 
of Columbia Teachers’ Salary Act of 1955 to 
increase the salaries of teachers, school offi- 
cers, and other employees of the Board of 
Education of the District of Columbia, and 
for other purposes; 

H.R. 16340. An act to prohibit the intimi- 
dation, coercion, or annoyance of a person 
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Officiating at or attending a religious service 
or ceremony in a church in the District of 
Columbia; 

H.R. 16863. An act to amend the act of 
June 10, 1844, in order to clarify the corpo- 
rate name of Georgetown University, and for 
other purposes; and 

H.R. 16940. An act to amend the provisions 
of the act of April 8, 1935, relating to the 
board of trustees of Trinity College of Wash- 
ington, D.C. 


ENROLLED BILL SIGNED 


The message also announced that the 
Speaker had affixed his signature to the 
enrolled bill (S. 602) to amend the Small 
Reclamation Projects Act of 1956, and it 
was signed by the Vice President. 


HOUSE BILLS REFERRED 


The following bills were severally read 
twice by their titles and referred to the 
Committee on the District of Columbia: 


H.R. 6143. An act to amend the Presiden- 
tial Inaugural Ceremonies Act; 

H.R. 8205. An act to amend the act of July 
11, 1947, to authorize members of the District 
of Columbia Fire Department, the U.S. Park 
Police force, and the White House Police 
force to participate in the Metropolitan Po- 
lice Department Band, and for other pur- 


poses; 

H.R. 15706. An act to amend section 5 of 
the act of February 11, 1929, to remove the 
dollar limit on the authority of the Board of 
Commissioners of the District of Columbia 
to settle claims of the District of Columbia 
in escheat cases; 

H.R. 16337. An act to amend the District of 
Columbia Teachers’ Salary Act of 1955 to in- 
crease the salaries of teachers, school officers, 
and other employees of the Board of Educa- 
tion of the District of Columbia, and for 
other purposes; 

H.R. 16340. An act to prohibit the intimi- 
dation, coercion, or annoyance of a person 
Officiating at or attending a religious service 
or ceremony in a church in the District of 
Columbia; 

H.R. 16863. An act to amend the act of 
June 10, 1844, in order to clarify the corpo- 
rate name of Georgetown University, and for 
other purposes; and 

H.R. 16940. An act to amend the provisions 
of the act of April 8, 1935, relating to the 
board of trustees of Trinity College of Wash- 
ington, D.C. 


BILLS INTRODUCED 


Bills were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the 
second time, and referred as follows: 


By Mr. YARBOROUGH: 

S. 3752. A bill for the relief of Caterina E. 
Kerenyi, Anna Eosze, and Laszlo Eosze; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. TYDINGS (for himself and Mr. 
MORSE) : 

S. 3753. A bill to amend chapter 313, title 
18, United States Code, to provide for the 
commitment of certain individuals acquitted 
of offenses against the United States solely 
on the ground on insanity; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Trios when he 
introduced the above bill, which appeared 
under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. MORSE: 

S.3754. A bill to amend the Vocational 
Rehabilitation Act to provide a fixed allot- 
ment percentage for the District of Colum- 
bia; to the Committee on Labor and Public 
Welfare. 
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(See the remarks of Mr. Morse when he in- 
troduced, the above bill, which appear under 
a separate heading.) 

By Mr. RIBICOFF: 

S. 3755. A bill for the relief of William 
Howes Collins; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 


COMMITTEE MEETINGS DURING 
SENATE SESSION 


On request of Mr. MANSFIELD, and by 
unanimous consent, the Committee on 
Foreign Relations and the Subcommit- 
tee on Executive Reorganization of the 
Committee on Government Operations 
were authorized to meet during the ses- 
sion of the Senate today. 


LIMITATION ON STATEMENTS DUR- 
ING THE TRANSACTION OF ROU- 
TINE MORNING BUSINESS 
On request of Mr. MANSFIELD, and by 

unanimous. consent, statements during 

the transaction of routine morning busi- 
ness were ordered limited to 3 minutes. 


PRESIDENT JOHNSON’S NORTH- 
EASTERN TRIP 


‘Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, over 
the last weekend, President Johnson 
traveled in the northeastern part of the 
United States. His journey took him to 
a meeting at Campobello with the Prime 
Minister of Canada and the dedication 
there of the Roosevelt International 
Park. : 

The President began his tour with 
visits to Buffalo, Syracuse, and Ellenville 
in New York State. In each of these 
places, Mr. Johnson looked and listened 
to the Americans who had gathered to 
greet him, In each of them, he spoke 
his thoughts and expressed his feelings 
on a range of public questions. 

Mr. Johnson made four major state- 
ments in these three cities. Taken to- 
gether, they contain a vivid documenta- 
tion of certain domestic problems which 
have pressed strongly for attention dur- 
ing these years of his administration. 
The statements speak of the pollution 
and waste of the waters of the Great 
Lakes and other major resources. They 
refer to questions of urban crowding and 
the rent gouging of the poor. They al- 
lude to the overall health situation of 
the Nation—to the second-best stand- 
ards which we maintain in some in- 
stances—and to inequities which still at- 
tend upon the availability of health care 
for American citizens. 

The President put these and other do- 
mestic questions into a wise and tem- 
perate perspective. He sees them in the 
mitigating light of the Nation’s dynamic 
progress. Mr. Johnson loves the United 
States and takes deep pride in its im- 
mense material achievements. Never- 
theless, he is not so dazzled by these 
achievements as to be insensitive to large 
areas of esthetic and human neglect 
which have been questionable byproducts 
of rapid progress. It is with the latter 
that Mr. Johnson has concerned himself 
in these exceptional statements. 

The President spoke from the heart of 
a great America which is destined to be- 
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come greater because it faces up to the 
ravages which have been visited upon the 
landscape and the humanscape of the 
Nation. He depicted an America 
thoughtful rather than thoughtless of its 
great heritage of water and other natural 
resources and, above all, of its human 
resources. 

His is a vision of an America whose 
countryside sings again and whose great 
cities are fully fit for satisfying human 
habitation. His is a determination that 
there shall be an America which not only 
sets the highest standards of health for 
its inhabitants but which also provides 
equity for all, in the professional medi- 
cal care which is necessary for the reali- 
zation of those standards. 

These four statements refiect the 
President’s sure grasp of some of our 
major domestic issues. They make clear 
that an effective and nonpartisan con- 
gressional response to his outstanding 
leadership has already begun to bring us 
to grips with these issues. And they are, 
finally, harbingers of some of the actions 
which should come, must come, and will 
come in order to insure an adequate Fed- 
eral contribution to the human progress 
of the Nation. 

sI ask unanimous consent, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that the four statements previously 
referred to be included at this point in 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ments were ordered to be printed in the 
RecorD, as follows: 

REMARKS OF THE PRESIDENT AT SYRACUSE, N.Y. 
“I want to talk to you today about the 
center of our society—the American city. 

Over 70% of our population live in urban 
areas, Half a century from now 320 million 
of our 400 million Americans will live in cities 
with our larger cities receiving the greatest 
impact of this growth. 

For almost three years my administration 
has been concerned with the question: What 
do we want our cities to become? 

For you and your children, the question is: 
What kind of place will Syracuse be fifty 
years from now? 

A city must be more than a collection of 
shops and buildings; more than an assort- 
ment of goods and services; more than a place 
to escape from. 

A city must be a community where our 
lives are enriched. It must be a place where 
every man can satisfy his highest aspiration. 
It must be an instrument to advance the 
hopes of all its citizens. That is what we 
want our cities to be. And that is what we 
have set out to make them. 

One word can best describe the task we 
face—and that word is immense. Until this 
decade, one description fitted our response: 
“too little and too late.“ By 1975 we will 
need two million new homes a year—schools 
for 60 million children—health and welfare 
programs for 27 million people over the age 
of 60—and transportation facilities for the 
daily movement of 200 million people in 
more than 80 million automobiles. 

In less than 40 years—between' now and 
the end of this century—urban population 
will double, city land will double, and we will 
have to build in our cities as much as has 
been built since the first settler arrived on 
these shores. 

Our cities are struggling to meet this task. 
They increased their taxes by 39% between 
1954 and 1963, and still their tax debts in- 
creased by 119 percent. Far more must be 
done if we are to solve the number one 
domestic problem of the United States. 
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Let me be clear about the heart of this 
problem: It is the people who live in our 
cities and the quality of the lives they lead 
that concern us. 

We must not only build housing units; we 
must build neighborhoods. We must not 
only construct schools; we must educate our 
children, We must not only raise income; 
we must create beauty and end the pollu- 
tion of our water and air. We must open 
new opportunities to all our people so that 
everyone, not just a fortunate few, can have 
access to decent homes and schools, to rec- 
reation and culture. 

These are obligations that must be met 
not only by the Federal Government but by 
every Government—State and local—and by 
all the people of America, The Federal Gov- 
ernment will meet its responsibility, but local 
government, private interests and individual 
citizens must provide energy, resources, tal- 
ent, and toil for much of the task. 

Many of the conditions we seek to change 
should never have come about. It is shame- 
ful that they-should continue to exist. And 
none are more shameful than conditions 
which permit some people to line their pock- 
ets with the tattered dollars of the poor. 

We must take the profit out of poverty. 
And that is what we intend to do. 

First, I have asked the Secretary of Hous- 
ing and Urban Development to set as his goal 
the establishment—in every ghetto of Amer- 
ica—of a neighborhood center to service the 
people who live there, 

Second, I have asked the Director of the 
Office of Economic Opportunity to increase 
the number of neighborhood legal centers 
in slums. I want these legal centers to make 
a major effort to help tenants secure their 
rights to safe and sanitary. housing. 

Third, I am directing the Attorney General 
to call a conference to develop new proce- 
dures to insure that the rights of tenants are 
fully and effectively enforced. We will have 
at that conference the best legal minds in 
the country to work with State and local 
Officials. 

Fourth, I will appoint a commission of 
distinguished Americans to make the first 
comprehensive review of codes, zoning, taxa- 
tion, and development standards in more 
than two generations, I proposed the estab- 
lishment of such a commission in my 1965 
message on the cities. Both Houses of Con- 
gress this week agreed in conference to fund 
this effort. The work of the commission will 
begin immediately upon the enactment of 
this legislation. 

These are steps we will take now. But let 
me be perfectly candid: This job cannot be 
done in Washington alone, Every housing of- 
ficial, every mayor and every governor must 
vigorously enforce their building, health, and 
safety codes to the limit of the law. Where 
there are loopholes, they must be closed. 
Where there are violations, the exploited 
tenant must be assured a swift and sure ac- 
tion by the courts. 

Not even local officials, however, can 
change these conditions themselves. Unless 
private citizens become indignant at the 
treatment of their neighbors, unless indi- 
vidual citizens make justice for others a 
personal concern, poverty will profit those 
who exploit the poor. 

The Federal government, of course, has a 
very large responsibility. And we are trying 
not only to fulfill but enlarge our role in the 
rebirth of American cities. 

In 1961 we are investing $15 billion in our 
cities. We have increased that nearly 100 
percent—to almost $30 billion. For the first 
three years of this decade these programs 
increased by an average of $11% billion per 
year. Since then, they have increased $4 
billion per year—2½ times the rate of in- 
crease in the previous three years. 

We have made important new starts in 
many vital areas: in the War on Poverty; in 
assistance to law enforcement; in the attack 
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on pollution; in the training of manpower; 
in the education of children; and in the im- 
provement of our health. 

But not all the answers are in. Not even 
all the questions have been asked. We must 
continue to search and to probe, to experi- 
ment and to explore. We need constant 
study and new knowledge as we struggle to 
cure what plagues the American city. 

This is why, for the first time in our his- 
tory, our cities have a place in the Cabinet. 
More than a century after President Lincoln 
created the Department of Agriculture, we 
have a Department to serve the needs of the 
three out of four Americans who live in 
cities. 

I have directed every member of my Cab- 
inet who can help with our urban challenge 
to meet at least once a week in the White 
House—or as often as necessary, to keep our 
cities program moving. I have asked each 
one of them to go out into the cities and to 
see the needs for themselves—and to come 
back and tell me what he finds. 

This is why we have brought to Washing- 
ton the ablest men we could find in this 
country to concern themselves with the fu- 
ture of our cities. They have come from the 
universities, from business, and from labor. 
They are scientists, lawyers, and managers 
creative men, men of vision, practical men. 

This is why we have taken steps to set up 
summer programs for our youth, to keep the 
Playgrounds open later at night, to open 
swimming pools and open fire hydrants on 
hot summer evenings. These temporary 
steps do not take an act of Congress. Any 
city can take them. Every city should take 
them now. 

There are responsibilities, however, which 
only Congress can meet. We need laws and 
new programs—and we need them this 
session. 

I have proposed to Congress what could 
become the most sweeping response ever 
made to our cities’ needs. This is the Dem- 
onstration Cities Program which 18 still be- 
fore the Congress. It admits for the first 
time that cities are not made of bricks but 
of men. When Congress acts—and action is 
needed now—we will be able to make the 
first concentrated attack on urban blight, 
and to rebuild or restore entire neighbor- 
hoods. 

As we learn more, new ideas and new 
courses of action to improve our cities can be 
fitted into the demonstration cities pro- 
gram. It does not freeze our strategy and 
inhibit future change. It does not erode 
the power or local governments, but on the 
contrary gives cities new choice and new 
abilities, new ideas and new spurs to action. 

Congress has already acted to provide the 
money for the rent supplement program that 
will mobilize private enterprise for our poor. 
Every $600 of rent supplements will encour- 
age private enterprise to build a housing 
unit with 20 times that amount. 

Congress gave us $18 million less than we 
need, and it only acted more than a year 
after we proposed rent supplements. But 
now we can move forward to help hundreds 
of thousands of poor families raise their 
children in clean and decent surroundings, 

These are only two of the programs we 
have laid before Congress to help solve the 
problems of our cities. What we need now— 
and what American cities expect now—is 
action. Congress can pass this program and 
bring new opportunities to millions, 

To the Congress I say: 

Give us funds for the Teachers Corps— 
and let skilled teachers bring knowledge and 
a quest for learning to those children who 
need it most, 

Give us more resources for rent supple- 
ments—and let us provide better homes for 
so many who live in substandard housing. 

Give us the Civil Rights bill—and let us 
begin to break the chains that bind the 
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ghetto by banishing discrimination from the 
sale and rental of housing. 

Give us the means to prosecute the War 
Against Poverty—and let us provide jobs and 
training for adults and a head-start for the 
very young, 

Give us the Child Nutrition Act—and let 
us offer breakfasts and hot lunches to needy 
children who can be encouraged to stay 
in school. 

Give us the Hospital Modernization bill— 
and we can build and modernize hospitals 
to serve our urban citizens. 

Give us the legislation—and we can help 
overcome a severe shortage of trained medi- 
cal personnel. 

Give us the money for Urban Mass 
Transit—and our cities can begin to pro- 
vide adequate transportation for their 
people. 

Give us a just minimum wage—and more 
American workers will earn a decent income. 

Give us better unemployment insurance— 
and men out of work can be trained for jobs 
that need workers. 

Give us the Truth in Lending bill—so that 
customers, especially those who are poor, can 
know the honest cost of the money they 
borrow. 

Give us the Truth in Packaging bill—so 
the hard-earned dollars of the poor—as well 
as of every American—can be protected 
against deception and false values. 

We have an agenda for action. We have 
taken the first steps toward great cities for 
a great society. Now Congress must act to 
give us the power to move ahead on all these 
fronts. 

This is no time to delay. This is no time 
to relax our efforts. We know there is no 
magic equation that will produce an instant 
solution to the blight and poverty and want 
deposited in our cities by decades of inaction 
and indifference. 

But we also know there is no substitute 
for action. 

I do not know how long it will take to 
rebuild our cities. I do know it must not— 
and will not—take forever. For my part, I 
pledge that this Administration will not 
cease our efforts to make right what has 
taken generations to make wrong. 

We have started down that road. Until 
each city is a community where every mem- 
ber feels he belongs, until it is a place where 
each citizen feels safe on his streets, until 
it is a place where self-respect and dignity 
are the lot of each man—we will not rest. 

This is what men have always dreamed 
their cities would be. And this is what we 
seek to build. 


STATEMENT BY THE PRESIDENT ON ARRIVAL IN 
SYRACUSE 


The pioneers who settle our country found 
a land blessed with magnificent forests, 
broad and fertile lands, and great rivers and 
lakes that provided abundant fresh water 
and highways for their travel and commerce. 
Their communities and cities grew beside 
these rivers and streams. Their pure waters 
supported growing populations and the 
establishment of industries to strengthen 
the sinew of our national prosperity. 

But these natural resources proved de- 
structible. The multitudes of our people, 
and the vast production of our industrial 
machine, are pouring an ever growing flood 
of waste products into our waters. Vast 
quantities of complex products from our 
technological society are polluting our 
streams and lakes, and, indeed, endangering 
our strength and our health. 

Here in the Northeastern United States, 
where pure water in sparkling abundance 
was so long taken for granted, we have 
learned through harsh experience that those 
who would command tomorrow must not be 
idle today in the total development and 
maximum preservation of our resources. 
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For those resources, even though bounti- 
ful, are not inexhaustible. And they are 
peculiarly vulnerable to man's abuse. 

Just last summer, when drought struck 
the Eastern Seaboard, millions of Americans 
learned for the first time what those in the 
arid West had long known—that water is 
life, and that its constant future avail- 
ability can be no more certain than man's 
vision to foresee and his determination to 
forestall. 

The Rivers and Harbors Omnibus Bill, 
which I approved October 27, contains as 
its very first provision the creation of a re- 
gional plan for anticipating and meeting 
the future water needs of vast metropolitan 
growth. 

In taking this step, we have crossed a 
new threshold in national policy. We have 
recognized that the impoundment and 
movement of our waters, their maximum 
purification and development to power our 
industries, float our barges, quench the 
thirst of our growing cities and renew the 
earth from which our food is grown, must be 
undertaken as a coordinated whole. 

No longer will piecemeal or half-way ef- 
forts suffice. 

Last year, Congress enacted, and I signed 
into law, the Water Quality Act of 1965, to 
help us control and abate the pollution of 
our waterways. 

In May, we consolidated and reorganzied 
the Federal Government’s water pollution 
activities under the Interior Department to 
make them more effective. 

The House Committee on Public Works is 
meeting almost daily to consider a new and 
expanded Clean Rivers Bill, already approved 
by the Senate, to provide greater impetus 
and financial assistance for our war against 
pollution of our national waters. 

Today, here in Syracuse, the House Nat- 
ural Resources and Power Subcommittee, 
under the chairmanship of Congressman 
ROBERT E. Jones, has been sitting in hearings 
to consider new means of protecting the 
water quality of the Great Lakes. 

In the United States, at least 20 billion 
gallons of water are wasted each day by pol- 
lution. This is water that could be used 
and reused, if treated properly. Today, it is 
ravaged water—a menace to the health. It 
flows uselessly past water-hungry commu- 
nities to an indifferent sea. 

Citizens of our largest city, in the midst 
of last summer's drought, could only look 
wistfully at the broad Hudson River as it 
rolled through their city. Clean and usable, 
it could have provided for all of their needs, 
But it could not be used, because it was too 
contaminated for human consumption. 

This 20 billion gallon daily waste of water 
amounts to only about 6 percent of the na- 
tion’s total water needs, when we consider 
the requirements of industry, irrigation and 
power. But it is an extremely significant 
6 percent, since it constitutes better than 
one-fourth of the pure water needs of our 
country. Its loss adversely affects the lives, 
the economy, the health and the pleasure of 
far more than half of our population. 

Here in the area of the Finger Lakes and 
in the drainage basin of our Great Lakes, 
you have seen the sad spectacle of these mag- 
nificent bodies of water beset with decay. 

Lake Erie contains at its central core a 
2,600 square mile area which can be de- 
scribed, for all practical purposes, as a dead“ 
body of water. It is so lacking in oxygen 
that marine life entering the area is doomed. 
It is a vast underwater “desert,” and daily 
this contaminated area spreads. 

Nor is Erie the only one of our Great Lakes 
beset with decay. It is merely the most ad- 
vanced case. The water level in all five of 
them has dropped to the lowest point in 
recorded history. 

Clearly, the time for action is at hand. 
The problems are made by man and can be 
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solved by enlightened man. They are in 
many ways a refiection of our fantastic 
growth, our very affluence, our way of life. 
But we will not yield to carelessness or 
greed in our determination to preserve, un- 
spoiled and unsullied for future generations 
of Americans, this natural inheritance which 
we received as our national birthright. 
There is enough water falling annually 
upon our land to sustain us as a nation for 
all future time, if we are sufficiently able 
stewards of the treasure to form an intelli- 
gent partnership with Nature—to impound 
it, purify it, conserve it, move it to our areas 
of need, and thus make it serve our future. 
We are determined to preserve our great 
national water resources. We shall not per- 
mit the growing spectre of drought, polluted 
waters, and blighted streams to rob us of our 
birthright. We shall develop our waterways, 
as we are doing on the St. Lawrence River. 
We shall harness the power of our rivers, as 
we are doing at the Dickey-Lincoln School 
Project. We shall clean up our polluted 
rivers and lakes. We shall preserve this 
national treasure for ourselves and for our 
children. Every one of us has this responsi- 
bility. With your cooperation, I know we 
shall succeed. 
TEXT OF THE REMARKS OF THE PRESIDENT AT 
NIAGARA SQUARE, BUFFALO, N.Y. 


We are here today to take a look at a very 
important part of America. 

We'll be in five states in the next three 
days, and before the leaves begin to turn 
brown we'll be in many more—looking and 
listening—and even talking from time to 
time. 

I wish everyone could get the kind of look 
at the land that we will be getting in these 
three days—a look at people as well as places. 

We are not here to look at an America 
without problems, but what we see here is 
not an America of only problems. 

In a few minutes we will be on a Coast 
Guard cutter to see the pollution of Lake 
Erie. That’s certainly a problem—a prob- 
lem for the people of Cleveland and Toledo 
and Sandusky and Erie and, of course, Buf- 
falo. It is a problem we are facing, but a 
problem that our states and cities must face, 
too, so this great inland sea will sparkle 
a 


Like so many of our problems, the pollu- 
tion of Lake Erie is a result of our abun- 
dance. It has been caused by the great in- 
dustrial might of Buffalo and Cleveland ana 
Toledo and a dozen other cities. That indus- 
trial might has helped to create the kind of 
good life which so many people enjoy in 
Buffalo: the good homes that they own and 
cars and sailboats and powerboats, steel for 
schools and the economic abundance to pay 
schoolteachers, and the ability to use that 
same abundance to help improve our cities— 
and to help more Americans earn what many 
Americans already have. 

For the first time we are attacking head-on 
the massive problems of water pollution in 
the United States. 

In the last 2½ years some 300 local com- 
munities and even more industries have 
joined with the national government in a 
War on Pollution which is already improv- 
ing the water used by more than 40 million 
Americans. We have started massive pollu- 
tion programs in five of the Nation's river 
basins. These efforts are going to benefit 
directly seven out of every ten Americans, 

The steady decline of Lake Erie is one 
pollution problem which I know has a special 
meaning to the people of Buffalo. 

What happens to Lake Erie will alone 
affect the lives of more than 25 million peo- 
ple in the United States and Canada. Lake 
Erie must be saved. And, if we work to- 
gether—the Federal Government, the State 
governments, the towns and cities and the 
local industries—we can save Lake Erie. 
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We are taking a first major step today in 
that campaign. The Department of the In- 
terior is today glving the green light to the 
Rand Development Corporation for the con- 
struction, here on the shores of Lake Erie, 
of a new type of filter system. This system 
will at once prevent raw pollutants from 
entering your lake and will purify—at an 
economical cost—the water that does reach it. 

This is the first construction contract 
awarded under the authority given to us by 
the Water Quality Act of 1965. It will be in 
effect on Lake Erie within a few weeks. 

But that is not all. 

The key ingredient in this experimental 
filter is pulverized coal that can be used as 
a clean fuel after serving as a filtration agent. 
If successful, this method of treatment would 
not only provide a solution to one of our most 
difficult water pollution problems. It would 
also afford a new use for coal that could run 
to hundreds of thousands of tons every year, 
as other plants become operative. 

The Great Lakes constitute the largest 
body of fresh water on the surface of the 
earth. They have nurtured the growth of 
two great nations. Today, I am proud to say 
that we are well on our way toward restoring 
this precious international asset to a pure 
condition. ) 

We can have the industrial might of Lake 
Erie and we can have a Lake Erie where peo- 
ple can swim and fish and sall. We can have 
both—and we should have both. 

That’s what is happening in America to- 
day, all over the country, in government and 
out; we're looking for both. 

We are working for pure water and produc- 
tive industry; for good earnings and leisure 
so that people can enjoy nature; and for con- 
servation efforts so there will be nature to 
enjoy. We are looking for economic progress 
so people can afford automobiles, and for 
modern highways so they can travel without 
endless traffic jams. 

All this is what we see in America today: 
a powerful drive to clean up the very prob- 
lems our progress has created or overlooked. 
So much of American ugliness and impurity, 
so much of the contradictions of American 
life, are caused by just this: the eager and 
aggressive spirit by which we tamed this con- 
tinent; so much so that at times and in 
places we've created a new dynamic beauty 
rising from the electric excitement of our 
built-up areas, and sometimes, sadly, we've 
just created blight and inequity and pollu- 
tion. 

These are the two sides of America that 
we expect to see on this trip. 

We will certainly be looking at the prob- 
lems, so many of which our own vigor has 
created, but we will know that this vigor 
has also created a society unmatched in 
human history. 

We are going from Buffalo to Syracuse to 
meet the people of another great city. Later 
this evening we'll be in Ellenville to visit a 
new hospital in one of our most beautiful 
resort areas—an area built from scratch in 
mountainous farm country by nothing less 
than American vigor. 

Tomorrow we'll be in Rhode Island at her 
fine university to talk to the students of 
the state founded by Roger Williams. Three 
hundred years ago he set forth some of the 
ground rules on which we have built: a 
separation of church and state, equality, 
freedom of conscience. 

Early in the afternoon tomorrow we go to 
Vermont to inspect a water project and then 
on to New Hampshire and Maine. 

Sunday morning we fly to Campobello to 
meet with the Prime Minister of Canada at 
the summer home of Franklin Delano Roose- 
velt. On Sunday afternoon we will go back 
to Washington—back to the business of help- 
ing to keep America growing. 

I am. taking this trip not only to see 
New York and New England but because 
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it is every President's duty to tell the people 
about this program. 

And in this case, duty is a pleasure. 

For the program I want to talk about is 
a program that has touched the lives of 
millions of Americans. 

Consider our aged. 

The Psalms say, “Cast me not off in the 
time of old age.“ And we are taking that 
literally. 

A few years ago, almost one in two older 
Americans had little or no financial protec- 
tion against the high cost of illness.’ This 
was the greatest single threat to their eco- 
nomic security. But it also threatened the 
economic security of Americans who were 
faced with the harsh decision of paying for 
parents’ hospital bills or a child's tuition. 

The action we took to meet this problem 
was Medicare. 

After more than thirty years of national 
debate, nineteen million older Americans 
have crossed the line from the shadows of 
uncertainty to the bright land of security. 
Medicare has brought basic coverage for hos- 
pital costs, home health services after hos- 
pitalization, outpatient diagnostic services, 
and skilled care in nursing homes. 

Nine out of ten of our older people have 
also signed up for the voluntary medical 
insurance protection. They pay $3 a month 
for this coverage and the Federal Govern- 
ment matches them dollar for dollar. 

Consider our young. 

Every year 100,000 bright young people 
could not go on to college after high school 
because they simply did not have the money. 
Others already in college dropped out for the 
same reason. 

They lost, and so did the Nation. Each 
one of them gave up almost $170,000 in the 
additional earnings they would have made 
as a college graduate. And the Nation lost 
not only millions of dollars in productivity 
but a very important asset: better educated 
citizens. 

The action we took to meet this problem 
was the Higher Education Act of 1965. 

More than 400,000 students in colleges 
and universities across the land have already 
received loans under this program. 200,000 
students have been able to work part time 
because of work opoprtunities provided by 
this Act. 

When classes open in September, two more 
new programs will take effect. Opportu- 
nity grants will help more than 135,000 needy 
students. More than half a million students 
will borrow more than $600 million to help 
them in college. 

Consider the children of our poor. 

The cruel truth of education today is that 
too many underprivileged schools serve too 
many underprivileged children. Cultural 
and economic poverty erode the ability of 
many poor children to learn. And slow 
learners have little opportunity of catching 
up when their schools do not have special 
programs and special teachers. 

This is why eleven times as many poor 
children are too old for their grade; why 
six times as many fail their elementary 
school subjects; and why one out of every 
three drops out of school in the fifth grade. 

The action we took was the Elementary 
and Secondary Education Act of 1965. 

Seven million deprived children have 
been given intense courses in reading and 
writing. The handicapped and disturbed 
have gone to special classes. More than 
three million have had extra attention dur- 
ing summer months. 

Consider also the poor who are sick. 

Low income often means little medical 
care and little dental care—and too much 
illness. More than twice as many poor 
adults suffer serious chronic ailments as 
those who earn a good income. And twice 
as many poor children grow up with serious 
ear and eye defects as more fortunate chil- 
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dren. Half as many more poor children 
grow up crippled. And six out of ten chil- 
dren from low-income families have never 
gone to a dentist. 

The action we took was the Social Security 
Amendments of 1965. 

Within less than a year more than a dozen 
states—including New York—have launched 
new medical programs for the poor. Twenty 
other states will follow by the end of this 
year. They will make it possible for more 
than eight million needy Americans to re- 
ceive good medical service. Half of these 
will be children. 

These are just some of the efforts we are 
making to solve some of the problems that 
afflict our nation. 

They are why I am proud you responded 
two years ago when I came to Niagara Square 
and asked the people of Buffalo to help build 
a greater society. 

You did help. You helped give us the most 
productive and creative Congress in the his- 
tory of our country. 

American history textbooks talk about the 
action Congresses of Theodore Roosevelt ‘and 
Woodrow Wilson and Franklin Roosevelt. 
And they were action Congresses, 

But let me tell you this about your law- 
makers in Washington today; they have en- 
acted more important legislation, and faced 
up to more national problems, and helped 
more people than any other five sessions of 
Congress combined. 

What are the results? What is the impact? 

In the last ten years, we have tripled our 
Federal assistance to State and local govern- 
ments from $4 billion to $14 billion. 

In the last three years our most essential 
programs—health, education, labor, welfare, 
housing, and community development—have 
risen by more than $6 billion. 

One year ago they were half of our total 
assistance to State and local governments. 

This year they will be 65 percent. 

And in three more years they will increase 
to 70 percent. 

This must be only the ee for demo- 
cracy’s work is never finished 

Money and laws, of course, are not the final 
answer to democracy’s needs. To pass a law 
is not to achieve a final result. To spend 
money is not to guarantee success. We will 
need more of each, but we must never for- 
get that our most essential resource is invisi- 
ble: it is our bond as citizens of the same 
nation and members of the same human 
family. 

It is this bond that compels us to seek new 
ways of relieving our brother's plight. It is 
this bond that makes it impossible, to quit 
the fight for an even greater America. For 
as long as one of our fellow citizens is in 
distress, as long as one member of our fam- 
ily is in need, we must persevere. 

And this, I pledge you, we will do. 

In New Hampshire tomorrow our plane 
will carry us not far from Franconia Notch 
where more than a hundred years ago Dan- 
iel Webster looked up at the rocky formation 
called The Old Man of the Mountain and 
said, “Up in the mountains of New Hamp- 
shire, God Almighty has hung out a sign that 
there He makes men.” 

He still does make men in America, and 
that’s what America is really all about in the 
1960's: to see if we have the people to match 
our problems—to see if we have the men 
to match our mountains. 

I believe we do. 


TEXT OF THE REMARKS OF THE PRESIDENT AT 

ELLENVILLE HOSPITAL, ELLENVILLE, N.Y. 

Standing in this place today, I almost want 
to echo the words which Moses heard from 
the burning bush: “Take off thy shoes, for 
this is holy ground.” 

For a place like this—a place of healing, 
where life is brought forth and health is 
restored—is truly sacred ground. 
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I see here not only a modern new facility 
not only a temple to life and health. I see a 
monument to all the goals men can attain 
when they work together for the common 
good. 

This hospital was built at a cost of more 
than a million dollars, It is the result of 
a partnership between local and Federal 
governments. More than one third of its 
construction money came from Hill-Burton 
hospital funds. 

You and I can remember when this was 
not possible. 

Twenty years ago, the Hill-Burton program 
was only a gleam in the eyes of a few men 
of vision. As always, there were doubters 
who said it couldn’t be done. 

The opponents claimed that the Hill- 
Burton program would stifle local initiative 
and choke private investment. 

What really happened? What is the true 
story of those twenty years? 

More than 350,000 beds haye been added 
to our health facilities; 

More than 8,000 facilities have been built 
to serve almost 4,000 communities; this one 
is number 6,635. 

The Federal Government has contributed 
less than a third of the $8 billion which has 
remade America’s hospital map. Local 
sources put up the rest. 

How many lives have been saved? How 
many bodies healed? We can never know: 

The doubters expected problems. We gave 
them progress. 

Last year, this Congress and this Adminis- 
tration declared, once and for all, that the 
time for Medicare is now; that from now on 
our older citizens should get hospital care— 
not as charity cases, but as insured patients. 

The doubters rose up again. They forecast 
that if Medicare passed: medicine would be 
ruined, doctors regimented, and free enter- 
prise wrecked. 

What really happened? What is the true 
story of Medicare? 

We worked day and night to launch this 
program. 

Our planning took more man-hours than 
the planning of the Normandy inyasion. 

But despite all this, one critic put us on 
notice that July 1, the first day of Medicare, 
“a line of patients will stretch from Chicago 
to Kansas City.” 

One magazine predicted a “mammoth hos- 
pital traffic jam.” 

We organized a round-the-clock crisis cen- 
ter to receive the flood of complaints that 
were forecast and to deal with the coming 
national hospital emergency. 

But nothing went wrong. 

There was no crisis for the crisis center to 
meet, 

In one month—not one call came in. 

The men on that staff were the most 
underworked men in America. 

We closed the crisis center. 

We had a complete lack of complaints, but 
no lack of activity. 

In sixty days, more than 500,000 Americans 
entered hospitals for treatment under Medi- 
care. 


In this first year, we expect that more than 
nine million hospital bills and 30 million doc- 
tor bills will be paid under Medicare’s insur- 
ance programs. 

More than six million children and needy 
adults have begun enjoying benefits under 
other portions of the same law. 

The doubters predicted a scandal; we gave 
them a success story. They predicted emer- 
gency; we gave them efficiency. 

Reaching millions of older citizens, per- 
suading them to sign up for Medicare and 
choose voluntary benefits—this was a hard 
job. But we reached them—and today, al- 
most 95 percent are enrolled. 

Setting standards for Medicare; getting 
cooperation from hospitals across the land— 
this was a hard job. But today, 6,500 hospi- 
tals—with 97 percent of our general hospital 
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beds—are partners in Medicare. More than 
2,000 health agencies are providing health 
service to the elderly in their own homes. 

Where are the doubters now? Where are 
the prophets of crisis and catastrophe? Some 
of them are signing their applications; mail- 
ing in their Medicare cards. They want to 
share the success of this program. 

There is another blessing which Medicare 
brings—one which touches every one of us. 

It used to be, in many places, that a sick 
man whose skin was dark was not only a sec- 
ond-class citizen but a second-class patient. 
He went to the other door, to the other wait- 
ing room, even to the other hospital. 

But today that old blot of racial discrimi- 
nation in health is being erased. Under 
Medicare, the hospital has only one waiting 
room, only one standard for black and white. 
The day of second-class treatment and sec- 
ond-class patients is disappearing. 

And that is a victory for us all. 

These two acts—dHill-Burton and Medi- 
care—are only two victories in America’s 
health revolution. Five years ago, only one 
citizen in ten benefited from Federal health 
programs. Next year, one in five will be 
helped. 

This is why I say we have reached a new 
day of good health for our people. 

This is why I believe we are ready to prac- 
tice what we have preached for so long: 
that good medical care is the right of every 
citizen. 

A century ago we declared that public edu- 
cation was the right of every child. It was 
in the 19th century, not the twentieth, that 
Congress established the Land Grant Col- 
lege system and began to apply the benefits 
of higher education to the well-being of our 
people. 

We have been a long time reaching the 
same point in health. 

But finally, we are reaching it. And we in- 
tend to make up for lost time. 

In the last three years I have signed 19 
landmark laws in the field of health. Before 
this session ends, I plan—with the help of 
my friends in the New York delegation—to 
sign a few more. 

The light from these great measures has 
just begun to shine. 

In the yesterday that you and I remember, 
needy children waited helplessly for health 
care. They were at the end of the line. But 
in the new day of health, we are providing 
Comprehensive Care Centers to help them, 
These centers are already serving 1½ million 
children, 

Yesterday, the mentally ill were placed 
behind the locked doors of asylums or locked 
in attics. But in the new day of health, we 
have community mental health centers—126 
of them already underway—to bring treat- 
ment to mental patients near their homes, 

Yesterday, retarded children had to be 
separated from their families to live in insti- 
tutions. But in this new day, more and 
more retarded children live with their par- 
ents and brothers and sisters. Their nation 
has helped to provide special classes for 
them in the public school. 

Yesterday, if a killer disease struck, too 
many families were too far away from the 
modern miracles of medicine which might 
save a loved one. 

Today, in the new day of health care, we 
are developing regional programs to fight 
heart disease, cancer and stroke. They will 
move the miracles of the laboratory to the 
bedside quickly enough to save a life. 

Yesterday, in the face of a growing popula- 
tion with too few doctors and dentists, we 
stood helplessly by. Today, federal programs 
have helped add a thousand medical stu- 
dents to the rolls, nearly five hundred dental 
students and nearly 2,000 nursing students. 
The need still mounts, but we are moving 
to meet the need. 
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In this new day of health, mental retarda- 
tion clinics are serving 30,000 children, 
Crippled-children clinics are helping 450,000 
children, 

We have come a long way since the dark 
yesterday you and I remember. 

In 1900, one baby in seven died in his first 
year. For Negroes, the toll was twice as high. 

Today, only one baby in 40 dies before the 
age of one. 

Early in this century, a newborn child had 


33 years if he were a Negro. 
can expect to live 70 years or longer. 

In the face of such progress, can we be 
satisfied? 

Is the new day also the brightest day? 

The answer is no. 

With so much unfinished business in 
health, we cannot be satisfied. 

When European countries are more suc- 
cessful than we are at keeping babies alive— 
America has a job to do. 

When a Negro man lives seven years less 
than the average white man; when four 
times as many Negro mothers die in child- 
birth; when twice as many Negro babies die 
in their first year—America has a job to do. 

When there are not enough doctors, not 
enough nurses, not enough hospital beds 
America has a job to do. 

We have proved that we can do that job 
if our visions are bold enough and our plans 
are big enough. 

Ten years ago, we faced an urgent crisis 
of overcrowded mental hospitals. A na- 
tional effort in research and treatment—led 
by our National Institutes of Mental 
Health—brought about a sharp reduction in 
the number of patients in mental hospitals. 

Twelve years ago, 34,000 children and 

adults were struck down by polio, A na- 
tional effort killed that killer and the num- 
ber of victims this year was almost zero. 
. Pneumonia, typhoid, dysentery, and chol- 
era once stalked thousand of citizens into 
their graves. Today, because of a national 
effort, the threat of these diseases is drasti- 
cally reduced. 

Can we, in the next years of this century, 
match the record of the past? 

Do we have the will and the vision? 

Isay we do. I say that the richest nation 
— world has ever known can demand no 

ess. 

So let us lay down a challenge to the 
future: 

Let us declare that the American goal in 
the next decade is modern medical care for 
every person of every age, whatever his 
means. 

We set as our goal for the next decade 
that the child born in America will have a 
normal life expectancy of 75 years—five years 
more than the child born this year; that the 
child born in America—no matter what color 
his skin—will have the same or better chance 
for life as the child born in Sweden, which 
has the lowest infant mortality rate in the 
world. 

We set as our goal for the decade that the 
child born in America need no longer fear 
smallpox, measles, diphtheria, and whooping 
cough; that he will no longer suffer the heart 
damage caused by rheumatic fever; that he 
will no longer fear tuberculosis as a serious 
threat to health and happiness. 

Our goal for America within this decade 
is to cut the kill rate from heart disease, 
cancer, and stroke by 300,000 men and women 
each year. 

We cannot settle for less. 

In fact, we ask for more: we want to find 
not only a longer, healthier life for every 
child and every citizen now living, we want 
also to find a happier life. 

We will find it. Our children and their 
children will be stronger and live longer 
because of the work we do today. 
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I know we bear burdens at home and 
around the world. But I know also that no 
other age before this one has been so bright 
with f 
And I believe that history, remembering 
these crowning years of the twentieth cen- 
tury, will say: “They did their job. They 
met their responsibilities. And by their work, 
they earned for themselves and their chil- 
dren a healthier, happier America.” 

Thank you. 


Mr. MANSFIELD subsequently said: 
Mr. President, earlier today I made ref- 
erence to the President’s visit to a num- 
ber of the Northeastern States of the 
United States and also his first trip to 
Campobello Island. 

I had occasion at that time to place in 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD four state- 
ments which the President of the United 
States delivered on his recent visit. 
These were addresses which he gave in 
New York State, at the outset of the 
journey. During the New York trip, the 
distinguished Senators from that State 
(Mr. Javits and Mr. KENNEDY] joined 
the President at Ellenville, N.Y., at which 
time the President dedicated a Hill-Bur- 
ton hospital. 

I had the distinct honor and privilege 
of traveling with the President and with 
many of the congressional delegations 
from those States on the continuation 
of his tour through New England. The 
entire delegation from Maine, the Sen- 
ators from Maine [Mrs. SmirH’ and Mr: 
Musker] and their Representatives [Mr. 
Tuprer and Mr. HATHAWAY], the entire 
delegation from Vermont, the dean of 
the Senate on the Republican side [Mr. 
AIKEN] and his junior colleague [Mr. 
Prouty] and the Representative from 
the Granite State [Mr. STAFFORD], the 
distinguished Senators from Rhode Is- 
land [Mr. Pastore and Mr. PELL] and 
one of their Representatives [Mr. Sr 
GERMAIN], the distinguished junior Sen- 
ator from New Hampshire [Mr. McIn- 
TYRE] and one of the Representatives 
from that beautiful State [Mr. Hvor) all 
joined the President in this visit through 
New England. 

I wish to add to the previous insertions, 
the other remarks of the President in the 
course of his visit to New England. These 
include an address stressing personal re- 
sponsibility which was delivered at 
Kingston, R.I. In Manchester, N.H., the 
President concerned himself with the 
situation in Vietnam. His speech at 
Burlington, Vt. dealt with a subject 
which, as I noted earlier, is one of deep 
interest to him—that is, conservation, 
both as an expression of a sheer love of 
the natural beauty of America and as an 
urgent and practical necessity for the 
recreation of an ever-increasing popula- 
tion: It also honored the dean of the 
Republicans in this body, the distin- 
guished senior Senator from Vermont 
[Mr. AIKEN], the author of the rural 
water projects plan. 

In ‘Lewiston, Maine, the President 
touched briefly and simply on the bread- 
and-butter questions of prices, wages, 
and income, Again, he underscored the 
importance of personal responsibility and 
of voluntary self-discipline in these 
matters. 

Finally, at Campobello, the President’s 
thoughts turned to a predecessor who 
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did so much to mold Mr. Johnson’s do- 
mestic political philosophy and his con- 
cepts of international realities. He spoke 
of Franklin D. Roosevelt, who, in his 
younger years, vacationed frequently in 
the inspiring quietude of Campobello Is- 
land and of Mr. Roosevelt’s dedication 
to peace even in the midst of war. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the five statements previously 
alluded to be inserted at this point in 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ments were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


REMARKS OF THE PRESIDENT AT THE UNIVERSITY 
OF RHODE ISLAND, KINGSTON, R.I. 


It is a pleasure just to be in this beautiful 
State. I have never come here without feel- 
ing your special warmth, and I have never 
left here without regret. By now I am 
something of a commuter, having cam- 
paigned here, accepted two honorary de- 
grees here, and sent my heart here when 
the returns came in—in November, 1964. 

This is to say nothing of my more frequent 
contacts with Rhode Island—through two 
great progressive Senators, JOHN PASTORE 
and CLAIBORNE PELL, and two outstanding 
Congressmen, JOHN Focarty and FERNAND 
Sr GERMAIN, and my old friend, Bill Miller 
of Textron—the first National Chairman of 
Plans for Progress. If there is a State better 
represented in the nation, it would be hard 
to identify it. 

I want to speak to you this morning about 
our society—about some of the stress it is 
undergoing, and about what I believe we 
must do if we are to preserve civil peace and 
serve social justice. 

If there is a single word that describes 
our form of society, it may be the word 
“voluntary.” 

The American experience has been one long 
effort to open up new and better choices for 
our people. Generally, though not univer- 
sally—we have succeeded. Most men are 
free to pursue any calling they choose, to do 
with their lives and property what they will. 

The results are mixed, but the tremendous 
prosperity we enjoy, and the personal lib- 
erty we cherish, are at least good evidence 
that the system works. 

Yet that prosperity would soon collapse, 
and that liberty would become a hollow 
word, if our people did not understand in 
their hearts that personal responsibility is 
forever bound to personal rights. 

Most of us know this, believe it, prefer it, 
and practice it. 

Most of us know that our own safety and 
well-being depend on a fabric of responsi- 
bility woven between man and man. Where 
it is torn by violence or avarice or careless- 
ness, each of us suffers—not the least him 
who failed in his responsibility toward the 
rest of us. 

Because most people are fair and do not, 
as a moral matter, want to do harm or to 
take unfair advantage, the fabric of private 
responsibility holds fast. 

Yet our society grows more and more com- 
plex, the fabric is strained. Great forces 
are released that threaten to destroy it— 
forces of technology, of population growth, 
of immense and anonymous institutions. 
And as the prosperity of the majority be- 
comes more evident, the poverty of the mi- 
nority becomes more unbearable. 

People who have been denied basic human 
rights for centuries begin to demand a share 
in the society. The gap between what they 
want and what they have is boldly revealed. 
The proud assertions of our democracy are 
challenged. 

To many more fortunate people, the call 
of the poor minority for justice is the oc- 
casion for fear. They believe it cannot be 
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answered without depriving them of what 
they possess by birth or hard work. They 
see political rights and economic well-being 
as a cake whose size is constant. If the poor 
minority is granted a piece of it, the share 
of the affluent majority must be diminished. 

In a sense, they are right. If one man— 
one king or dictator—holds all the political 
power in a country, granting five people 
the right to vote and shape their destiny 
reduces his power considerably. Granting 
that right to every man reduces it drastically. 

Yet we long ago decided that our concept 
of man’s integrity required this sharing of 
political power. The majority ought to de- 
termine the course of the state. We are 
working now to make that possible in every 
part of our country—for the first time since 
slaves set foot on our soil. And we shall 
succeed. No power on earth can prevent us 

Far more difficult, because it is far more 
wide-spread and complex, is the question of 
economic rights. We decided long ago that 
our economic system should not be con- 
trolled by government decree. We chose 
freedom in the market place, just compen- 
sation for all, and for all a chance to share 
in the country’s wealth. 

If that share can be obtained through the 
free market, so much the better. But where 
it is denied to some because of the wretched 
circumstances of their birth, the poverty of 
their education, the foul environment that 
surrounds. them, the sickness that weakens 
and the despair that crushes them, we be- 
lieve that the nation should act. 

We believe that just as a man has the right 
to choose those who shall govern the state, 
so does he have the right to live in a decent 
environment, to acquire the skills that useful 
work requires, and to secure and hold a job 
despite the color of his skin or the region of 
his birth or the religion of his fathers, 

There is a moral as well as a practical basis 
for this belief, One of the holy men of our 
years—Pope John the 23rd—described it in 
a great m to mankind. 

He wrote, “One may not take as the ulti- 
mate criteria in economic life the interests of 
individuals or organized groups, nor unreg- 
ulated competition, nor excessive power on 
the part of the wealthy, nor the vain honor of 
the nation-or its desire for domination, or 
anything of this sort. Rather, it is necessary 
that economic undertakings be governed by 
justice and charity as the principal laws of 
social life.” 

Justice and charity demand that political 
and economic rights be granted. But justice 
and charity demand also that political and 
economic responsibilities be accepted. 

For our society cannot maintain itself, or 
guarantee justice and fairness to any man, 
where only rights are acknowledged. 

In the law courts, in the city halls and 
school boards, in Congress and in the White 
House, men are constantly trying to balance 
one man’s rights fairly with another’s. And 
this entire work of balancing—of seeking 
justice between men—rests on the accept- 
ance of responsibility among men. 

So, men have the right to protest the con- 
ditions of their lives—but they also have the 
responsibility not to injure the person or 
property of others in making that protest. 

Men have the right to seek work wherever 
they can find it—but they also have the 
responsibility not to deprive others of their 
livelihood by violence. 

Men have the right to use the law—but 
they also have the responsibility to obey it. 

This lesson has particular meaning for 
those who are filled with anger and frustra- 
tion because of the deprivation of centuries— 
in our own country and throughout the 
world. 

No one needs the law more than they. 
Yet to many the law is the symbol of the 
society they have been unable to enter— 
the protector of the status quo, the defender 
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of those who have gouged and drained and 
denied them. 

They seek to, strike out against that so- 
ciety, to bring down the law that is its bul- 
wark. Their mistrust of the law, and those 
it protects, is as deep as their despair, as 
profound as their frustration. 

Now their demands—once whispered—have 
risen to a shout, And no one who enjoys 
the benefits of our society can say we have 
done enough to answer them. We have 
done much in our time; we are willing to do 
more; we know we must do more. But still 
the vicious cycle of poverty persists, hobbling 
the human personality from generation to 
generation, 

If a single act of government, a single pro- 
gram or combination of programs, could 
break that chain overnight, I would recom- 
mend it to Congress within the hour of its 
discovery. 

But the causes and conditions of poverty 
are too deep, too various, too subtle, too 
firmly interlocked for simple remedies. We 
deceive ourselves, and the poor as well, if 
we imagine there is some magic sword— 
some Excalibur of Federal funds—that can 
cut this chain with a stroke. 

Does this mean that we should not put 
new billions into schools, into health care, 
into housing? Of course not. 

What it means is that breaking the chain 
of poverty will require time, and wise plan- 
ning, and a degree of daring experiment, and 
the long-term commitment of our immense 
resources. 

It means that a major goal of govern- 
ment must be to secure the right to social 
justice for all our people—and to help them 
fulfill that right. It means that our laws 
must be wise and their enforcement fair. 

Yet if all these are forthcoming—as I be- 
lieve they will be—it will avail us nothing 
if our society is torn by violence and dis- 
cord. 

The Molotov cocktail destroys far more 
than the police car or pawn shop. It de- 
stroys the basis for civil peace and social 
progress. 

The poor suffer twice at the rioter’s hands: 
First, when his destructive fury scars their 
neighborhoods; second, when the atmos- 
phere of accommodation and consent is 
changed to one of hostility and resentment, 

The Negro American has made great gains 
in the past decade behind the banner of 
peaceful protest. The fury of bigots and 
bullies to these gains has only served to 
strengthen the will of our people that jus- 
tice be done. The vivid contrast between 
lawful assemblies and lawless mobs has 
spurred our conscience. We have begun to 
act—at last—to open real opportunities for 
the Negro American, and to help him move 
to achieve them. 

We shall continue, multiplying and en- 
larging our efforts. Yet they can succeed 
only in conditions of civil peace. And civil 
peace can exist only when all men, Negro 
and white alike, are as dedicated to satisfy- 
ing their responsibilities as they are to se- 
curing their rights. 

For we are, after all, one nation. It is our 
destiny to succeed or fail as a single people— 
not as separate races, 

The great Rhode Islander, Roger Williams, 
described us for what we are: “There goes 
many a ship to sea,” he said, “with many 
hundred souls in one ship, whose weal and 
woe is common, and this is a true picture 
of a commonwealth, or a human combina- 
tion or society.” 

Such was the society of Providence Plan- 
tations three centuries ago. Such is the so- 
ciety of this America today. 

Thank you. 


REMARKS OF THE PRESIDENT AT MAN- 
CHESTER, N.H. 


I did not come here today to make a 
formal speech, But I would like to share 
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some thoughts with you on the subject of 
Vietnam—a subject never far from my mind 
and I know never far from yours, either. 

While we gather here in the peaceful Mer- 
rimack Valley, three hundred thousand 
Americans are braving conflict in Southeast 
Asia, It is only right that we constantly 
ask ourselves: Why? x 

I have gone into almost every State in this 
Union—TI have been on television time and 
time again—to try to answer that question. 
The answer is not simple, for there are times 
when the war there seems a thousand con- 
tradictions. But I think most Americans 
know why Vietnam is important. 

They know that Communism must be 
halted in Vietnam just as it was halted in 
Western Europe, in Greece and Turkey, in 
Korea, and in the Caribbean. They know 
that if aggression succeeds there when it has 
failed in so many other places, a harsh blow 
would be dealt to the security of Free Asia 
and to the peace most of the world knows 
today. 

Few people realize that world peace has 
reached voting age. It has been twenty-one 
years since that day on the U.S.S. Missouri 
in Tokyo Bay when World War II came to 
an end. Perhaps it reflects poorly on our 
world that men must fight limited wars to 
keep from fighting larger wars; but that is 
the condition of the world. 

I said in Manchester two years ago that 
we must stand firm when the vital interests 
of freedom are under attack. I said we must 
use our overwhelming power with restraint. 

We are following this policy in Vietnam 
because we know that the restrained use of 
power has for twenty-one years prevented the 
wholesale destruction the world faced in 1914 
and again in 1939. 

Every war, large or small, is brutal and 
ugly and claims its toll in lives and fortune. 
We can pray that one day even “limited war“ 
will be an archaic term, but until Commu- 
nism finally abandons aggression and lets the 
world live in peace, we must be prepared to 
deal with force. 

Our hope is that the North Vietnamese 
will realize they cannot succeed in taking 
over South Vietnam and will turn to the 
task of helping their own people and building 
their own nation. In that work of peaceful 
building, they will find us as willing to help 
as they have found us determined in resist- 
ing aggression. 

For our quarrel is not with the people of 
North Vietnam, 

Our resistance is against those in Hanoi 
who seek to conquer the South, We are more 
than eager to let North Vietnam live in peace 
if it will only let South Vietnam do the same. 
Both publicly and privately we have let the 
leaders of the North know that if they will 
stop sending troops into South Vietnam, we 
will immediately stop bombing military tar- 
gets in their own country. 

For our objective is to let the people of 
South Vietnam decide what kind of govern- 
ment and what kind of country they want. 
They cannot do this while armed troops from 
North Vietnam are waging war against their 
people and villages. 

There are people who think that the con- 
flict in Vietnam is just an American war. 
Nothing could be farther from the truth. 
You realize this when you consider the effort 
this small war-torn country is making in 
comparison with ours. 

South Vietnam is 50,000 square miles 
smaller than New England, and its popula- 
tion is about the same as New York’s. But 
the per capita income of New England is 
more than 25 times the per capita of South 
Vietnam. 

Yet the people of South Vietnam have sus- 
tained a bitter and violent struggle against 
an enemy within and without for many years 
—their army has suffered 40,000 killed in 
action since 1960, and at least three times 
as many wounded, 
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The Vietnamese have been subjected day 
and night to terror, harassment and intim- 
idation. In the first six months of this year, 
Communists killed 947 civilians and kid- 
napped more than 1,500 others. They killed 
63 civil officials—mostly village chiefs—and 
kidnapped 53. Last year they killed almost 
2,000 civilians and kidnapped 10,000. 

A million refugees fled south when South 
Vietnam was divided, and a million more 
have fied in the last few years from Commu- 
nist-infested areas. 

And as almost always happens in wartime, 
South Vietnam suffered a potentially ruinous 
inflation. In one year, the cost of living in- 
dex in Saigon rose 92%. 

Despite these burdens, the people of South 
Vietnam are making a dual effort to defeat 
the Communists and to move their country 
forward in the midst of war. 

Almost 650,000 Vietnamese are in uniform, 
well over double the number of American 
troops there. 

They have launched a program of Revolu- 
tionary Development to restore safety and 
bring social and economic progress to the 
countryside. Almost 2,300 self-help proj- 
ects—roads, bridges, fishponds, dispensaries, 
schoolrooms, pigpens—have been completed 
since the beginning of the year. 

And even in the midst of war, South Viet- 
nam is trying to hold elections and move 
toward a government chosen by the people. 
This is not an easy task, and it will not hap- 
pen overnight, but let us not forget that it is 
happening. 

The Communists do not want these elec- 
tions to succeed. They are stepping up their 
well-planned war against innocent people. 
We can expect more intimidation and terror 
as the September election draws near. 

We can expect more kidnapping and mur- 
der, more raids against civilian leaders, more 
atrocities, and more acts of sabotage. 

But we can also expect the elections to be 
held and the Vietnamese to continue to put 
down foundations of self-government. 

To give them time to build is one reason 
we are there. For there are times when the 
strong must provide a shield for those on 
whom the Communists prey. This is such a 
time. 

We are there for yet another reason, and 
that is because the United States must stand 
behind its word—even when conditions have 
added to the cost of honoring a pledge given 
a decade ago. 

I do not have to remind you that our 
pledge was in fact given by solemn treaty to 
uphold the security of Southeast Asia. Now 
that security is in jeopardy because the 
Communists are trying to use force to take 
over South Vietnam. When adversity comes 
is no time to back down on our commitment 
if we expect our friends around the world 
to have faith in our word, 

Circumstances have changed in the last 
ten years and the dangers are higher. But 
these do not excuse us from our commit- 
ment. The people of South Vietnam have 
staked their lives and their future on this 
pledge. If we were to abandon them now 
their fate would be cruel and their sacrifices 
in vain. 

Let no one doubt that it has been the 
North Vietnamese Communists who keep on 
raising the stakes in Vietnam. There were 
people in South Vietnam—who for years 
sought to force Communist rule on their 
fellow citizens. They accomplished very 
little until, in 1959, North Vietnam moved 
soldiers and supplies to the South and trans- 
formed insurgency into invasion. 

Last year the rulers of Hanoi stepped up 
their attacks, apparently believing that we 
would not persevere. They were wrong. We 
would not quit, and we would not leave the 
South Vietnamese to be conquered by force. 
We increased our fighting force to its present 
strength today of almost 300,000 men. 
Never have Americans had more reason to 
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be proud of the courage and skill of their 
troops; they have been magnificent. 

I wish that I could tell you today that 
the end is in sight. To do so would be folly, 
for only the Communists would gain from 
such fiction. This week one of our large 
newspapers reported that the “Johnson Ad- 
ministration” now believes the war will be 
over by a certain year. I wish that this 
were so. I even wish I had the information 
that newspaper has. But I do not know one 
responsible official in Washington who can 
name the day or the month or even the year 
when the Communists will end the fighting 
or seek a peaceful settlement. 

It May be one month or many. It may 
be one year or several. No one knows but 
the men in Hanoi. They hold the passkey 
to peace; only they can decide when the 
Objective they seek is no longer worth the 
cost it carries. 

Until peace comes, our course is clear. We 
will keep our commitment, carry on our de- 
termination, and do what we must to help 
protect South Vietnam and maintain the 
stability of Asia. 

We will continue to do everything we can 
to limit the conflict, for we have no desire 
to do more than what is necessary. Our 
policy is not to destroy North Vietnam. It is 
not to go to war with any other nation. It is 
to stop the Communists from trying to force 
their will on the South; it is to provide a 
shield behind which the free nations of Asia 
can build the kind of societies they 
choose—without interference from any other 
power. 

Let me also say that the hand of the United 
States can be as open and generous in peace 
as it is clenched and firm in conflict. To 
those who oppose us I want to repeat what 
we have said so often: that we seek neither 
territory nor bases, economic domination nor 
military alliances in Vietnam. We seek for 
the people of Vietnam, North and South, only 
what they want for themselves, 

It must be clear, especially to those in the 
South who worked with the Communists to 
seize control by force, that their choice no 
longer includes a military takover. They 
must know that North Vietnam cannot suc- 
ceed in the conquest of South Vietnam. Let 
all of those, therefore, who are tired of war 
and death and suffering know that they have 
nothing to gain by continuing their support 
of the Communist cause. 

Our task, in the meantime, is to carry on 
until the Communists grow weary and turn 
from the use of force. When that day comes, 
our men can come home and the people of 
Vietnam can go on With the work of build- 
ing their country. 

Until that day comes, we must persist. 
And persist we will. 

Thank you. 


REMARKS OF THE PRESIDENT AT 
BURLINGTON, VT. 

I have been reading in the magazines and 
seeing on television lately some of the prob- 
lems at Yosemite Park, three thousand miles 
from your Green Mountain National Forest. 
But if you will ask the Forest Rangers here, 
they will tell you that they face some of the 
same problems, 

The problem—as it was explained in those 
reports—is summed up in one word: Crowds. 
So many people are swarming to Yosemite— 
and to the Green Mountain National Forest 
which was visited last year by 800,000 Amer- 
icans—and to all our other national parks and 
national forests—that when they arrive, 
what they have come to see and experience 
is obscured by crowds. We are told they 
simply move the city with them. 

And this, as it has been reported, is due 
to a host of 20th century maladies: a popu- 
lation explosion, a rootless streak in our na- 
tional character, and an urge to pave the 
whole country with concrete. 
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Let me tell you here today that the reality 
of what's happening in outdoor America is 
just not quite that simple, or quite that 
dreadful. 

Let me note first, that crowds at Yosemite 
and crowds at the Green Mountain National 
Forest are not primarily a symptom of either 
a malignant population explosion or of some 
kind of spreading urban madness. 

These crowds show that more Americans 
are out enjoying themselves than ever before; 
they have cars, and vacations, and fine roads 
to follow. That’s a good way to spend part 
of a summer, and I think that most of the 
people at Yosemite and at the Green Moun- 
tain National Forest feel the same way. 

When I was a boy, the 50-mile trip from 
Johnson City to the State capitol at Austin 
was considered a long journey. My father 
used to give a nickel to the first youngster 
who could see the capitol dome on the hori- 
zon in Austin. That was his way of keeping 
us awake. Today, people travel hundreds and 
thousands of miles just to see the beauty and 
the grandeur of the American countryside. 

Thirty years ago, when I first came to Con- 
gress, we started to build an America where 
men and women and children could earn 
enough to own a car and to enjoy a vacation 
and to travel where they pleased. I do not 
think we should apologize here today for the 
fact that many Americans are enjoying pre- 
cisely that kind of a vacation this summer. 
We do not need to apologize that the num- 
ber of campers and boaters and travelers are 
soaring. For this is good news to those of 
us who have worked to help build this kind 
of America. 

So I did not come here to be a crisis- 
monger and to decry the fact that crowds 
of Americans on this August day are out 
enjoying themselves. Something in that 
speaks of America. 

But now that we have noted what is in 
fact happening, and noted why it is hap- 
pening, we must also realize that as our 
ability to enjoy nature and leisure is increas- 
ing sharply, we have to work hard toward 
conservation if we are to pass along our 
heritage of national beauty to our children. 
We also need to improve upon this heritage 
where we have allowed it to tarnish. 

As I look out over Lake Champlain, I 
cannot help recalling that only yesterday I 
visited another lake that aroused an entirely 
different emotion in me. That emotion was 
discouragement. For Lake Erie is polluted. 
It has become a casualty of heedless progress. 

Some already say that Lake Erie can never 
be reclaimed. I do not accept that view. 
But I do know that it can be reclaimed only 
by one of the most massive efforts in the 
history of this country. 

And Lake Erie is not alone. As I flew to 
New England yesterday, I saw other areas 
that have been stained. I saw smog hanging 
over cities, rivers abandoned by man and 
fish alike, rusting skeletons of discarded 
automobiles littering our countryside. I 
saw cities that housed within their limits 
the slums of filth and neglect. 

Much of America is still a beautiful land, 
but we have already foolishly sacrificed too 
much of our treasure through indifference. 
I want to tell you here today that we can 
be indifferent no longer. 

Just as I am no crisis-monger, neither am 
I a stand-patter. This is not the best of all 
possible worlds—far from it—and we are out 
to make it a better place to live and a better 
place to enjoy. 

That is why we have to ask ourselves today 
the hard questions about tomorrow. Where 
will Americans swim? Where will Americans 
camp? Where will we experience the joys 
of nature as God really created it? Where 
will we fish the good streams and where will 
we relax away from the noise of factories and 
automobiles? 

These are some of the questions that must 
be answered and answered now. 
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Each year in America about one million 
acres of virgin land turns beneath the blade 
of the bulldozer. Highways, shopping cen- 
ters, housing developments and airports re- 
place trees and streams and woods where 
young boys once dreamed dreams. 

These are man-made projects to build a 
better life for Americans, but too often they 
spread ugliness and blight farther and far- 
ther across our land. 

Accordingly, we must be ever vigilant to 
see that we not only use land but that we 
save land as well. 

When I assumed this office I said I was 
going to be a conservation President. Thanks 
to Mrs. Johnson—and to the imagination 
and efforts of leaders like your own Gover- 
nor Huff—I have become a beautification 


. President as well. 


I have had help; a lot of it. I have had 
the help of two of the great Congresses in 
the history of this Nation. Working together, 
we have given the American people 48 major 
conservation bills in the more than 2%½ years 
that I have been President. 

We have set aside 145 miles of warm, sandy 
seashore for Americans to enjoy. 

We have set aside 550,000 more acres for 
our national park system. 

We have passed the most far-reaching anti- 
water and air-pollution measures of all time. 

We have constructed dams to protect our 
citizens from the ravages of floods—and 
behind those dams we have built lakes and 
recreation areas for boating and camping and 
fishing and swimming. 

We have established a Land and Water 
Conservation Fund to help states and coun- 
ties and towns acquire their own recreation 
areas. 

We have promised our motorists that their 
major highways will be free of unsightly 
billboards and will be screened from ugly 
junkyards, 

We have passed a Wilderness Act that in 
the years to come will set aside nine million 
acres of land to be maintained in their 
primeval condition. 

We have inaugurated a new beauty pro- 
gram which has attracted the support of 
thousands of civic-minded American citizens. 

Because of these efforts, it is my pleasure 
to make an important announcement that 
has been long overdue. For the first time, 
America is winning the battle of conserva- 
tion. Every year now, we are saving more 
land than we are losing. 

The bulldozer still claims its million acres 
every year, but in fiscal year 1965 Americans 
gained 1,150,000 acres for recreational use. 
That is land which can never be taken away 
from our people. 

Last year we did even better. A million 
acres still went to new expanding urban de- 
velopments, but we saved almost a million 
and a quarter acres of land. And this year, 
as another million acres go to urban devel- 
opment, we will be setting aside over 1,700,000 
acres in local, state and public areas. 

A few generations ago, when the public 
was getting interested in conservation, Uncle 
Joe Cannon, the Speaker of the House of 
Representatives, issued one of his many ulti- 
matums. He said: “Not one cent for 
scenery.” And he meant it. 

This generation has repealed Cannon's 
law. And we've just begun to fight. 

We have many programs underway to 
maintain and restore and enhance the nat- 
ural beauty of their area. We're supporting 
legislation now before the Congress to estab- 
lish a vast Connecticut River National Rec- 
reational Area in Vermont, Connecticut, 
Massachusetts, and New Hampshire. Our 
hope is for a clean bright sparkling river 
dedicated to the use and enjoyment of all. 

We have underway a survey of the eco- 
nomic impact of vacation homes in Ver- 
mont, New Hampshire, and.Maine. We have- 
awarded over $600,000 in recreation grants 
from the land and water conservation fund 
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to Vermont and your political subdivisions 
there. You have matched these grants dol- 
lar for dollar. Over $150,000 of this is being 
used to expand camping facilities in twelve 
of your State parks. 

You have a number of other natural and 
beauty recreational projects underway. 
Other State and Federal recreation and high- 
way officials are watching with interest your 
program of developing scenic corridors along 
your fine roads. 

These are memorable years in conservation, 
and they are important to every area of the 
Nation. 

They may indeed bear a greater importance 
to the Nation than even the resounding tri- 
umphs of the pioneer conservationists. 
The great accom ents of Theodore 
Roosevelt and Gifford Pinchot centered on 
the West, and for many years Americans 
thought of conservation as a Western pro- 


No longer is that the case. Our fore- 
most achievements today are in the densely 
populated Northeast and Pacific and South- 
western sections of our nation. In the 
Northeast, cities, counties and the State will 
acquire nearly 350,000 acres of public recrea- 
tion land this year. They will acquire about 
140,000 acres in the Pacific Southwest. 

We are winning our fight for conservation 
and we are winning it where it counts most— 
where it is most accessible to our people. 

As I look out across Lake Champlain from 
this inspiring “Battery Park” height, I have 
no trouble imagining what Rudyard Kip- 
ling felt when he called the sunset view here 
one of the two finest on earth. I have al- 
ways held, and I am sure you have, too, a 
deep respect and reverence for the truly in- 
spiring beauty of this land of ours. 

People are sailing and fishing and enjoying 

themselves even now on that lake. Many 
of you will picnic somewhere in the natural 
splendor of this beautiful State today be- 
fore you go home. All this is as it should be, 
and I wish I could join you. This comes 
naturally to many Americans, for we are a 
people whose national character was forged 
in the out-of-doors among just this kind of 
God-given splendor, 

I want to pledge to you today that we 
will retain that splendor in America. 


REMARKS OF THE PRESIDENT AT 
LEWISTON, MAINE 


I am happy to be in Lewiston today— 
happy to be back in Maine. 

Two years ago I stood on the steps of the 
City Hall in Portland and quoted from a 
message that Governor Joshua Chamberlain 
once sent to the Maine legislature. He said: 

“A government has something more to do 
than govern and levy taxes to pay the Gov- 
ernor. . . Government must also encourage 
good, point out improvements, open roads of 
prosperity, and infuse life into all the right 
enterprises.” 

I promise then that we would try to fol- 
low that course. And I have come back to- 
day to report that we have lived up to that 
promise. Your government—and never for- 
get that it is your government—has been 
infusing life into one right enterprise after 
another. 

And we have only begun. 

There is no better example of this than 
the promising new Dickey Hydroelectric 
Project. We are going to put $300 million 
into this project, and every one of those dol- 
lars will be a good, sound investment in the 
future of Maine and in the future of our 
country. 

So many people have been listening so 
long to the old voices crying, “Big Govern- 
ment! Big Government!” that they haven't 
caught up with the fact that the United 
States has become a very big country. 
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Our population increased by two million 

people last year alone. Half a century from 
now it could include over 400 million Ameri- 
cans. 
We cannot have a stage coach government 
in the era of orbiting astronauts. Govern- 
ment has to keep up with the times, and it 
has to stay ahead of the problems. For too 
long we lagged behind and now we are try- 
ing to catch up. 

I do not believe government should be the 
lord and master of all it surveys. The best 
government helps people to help themselves. 
That is what your government is trying to 
do. 

Building a great society is not the job of a 
President alone. It is not the sole respon- 
sibility of a Congress. It cannot be done 
only in Washington. It has to be the spe- 
cial goal of every citizen. Every American 
has to pitch in and improve the corner of 
the country where he lives. 

We can pass laws to bring justice to all 
our people, whatever their color. We can 
spend money for housing, education, and 
training. But until we have a domestic good 
neighbor policy on every block in every city, 
there will be racial strife in America. 

We can start new programs to try to clean 
up the ghettos of our cities, but until the 
people who live in our suburbs are color 
blind, there will be discrimination in Amer- 
ica. 

We can establish training programs for 
young people who need a second chance, but 
until law-abiding citizens give them a second 
chance, there will be delinquency in America. 

If I could write one letter to every Amer- 
ican citizen, I would make it brief but direct. 
I would say: 

“My fellow citizen, democracy depends on 
whether you are willing to conduct yourself 
as if the destiny of many others were in 
your hands, and as if the future and char- 
acter of our Nation were to be decided by 
what you are and what you do. Live every 
day with the knowledge that America is 
the sum total of all the decisions you and 
people like you are making this very hour.” 

I would write that letter because I believe 
that what America needs more than anything 
else right now is a strong dose of self- 
discipline. We need it to carry on in Viet- 
nam. We need it to bring racial peace and 
social justice to all our citizens. And we 
need it to maintain the strong economy that 
is the underpinning of our material strength. 

Let me illustrate what I mean. 

People are talking about inflation today 
like they used to talk about unidentified 
flying objects: What is it? Where is it 
going? Where did it come from? 

We don’t know all the answers, but I think 
we haye to put the problem of inflation into 
perspective—and not just in terms of the 
early 1930s when prices were low but few 
people had much money to buy anything. I 
mean the perspective that comes from look- 
ing at both sides of the prosperity coin— 
at both rising prices and at the standard 
of living. 

There is poverty in America and there is 
want and there is hunger—there is too much 
of each. But most of you in Lewiston, like 
most of your fellow Americans, are enjoying 
the best standard of living you have ever 
known—and the best standard of living in 
the world. 

Prices have gone up; they have gone up 
eight percent since 1961. They will prob- 
ably go up again. But during the same 
period of time, wages have gone up 17 per- 
cent and most of you can buy more today 
than you could with your pay check six 
years ago. One hour of your earnings last 
year bought more bread and more butter and 
more milk than it did in 1960. 

And that is a fact. 

It is also true that Americans are eating 
better food at a lower real cost than ever 
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before. After paying taxes, your family is 
spending about 18% of its income on food 
compared to 26% twenty years ago. 

So I repeat: Prices have gone up, but so 
has your standard of living. I hope you will 
keep that in perspective. 

This is not to say that we should ignore 
the threat of inflation. Keeping things in 
perspective will not chase the threat away. 
I want you to know that as your President, 
I am deeply concerned by rising prices. 

But I am as deeply concerned with finding 
the right way to deal with inflation. And 
that brings me back to my central point: 
self-discipline. 

The ideal way to keep the economy healthy 
without inflation is restraint on the part of 
those whose decisions have a real impact on 
prices. For two and one-half years I have 
urged business and labor to bargain collec- 
tively to reach decisions that will not trigger 
inflation. No one wins with inflation, includ- 
ing the people responsible for it. 

I am proud to say that many businessmen 
and many labor leaders responded with re- 
straint and self-discipline. I am sad to 
report that not all have, and as a result we 
are faced today with a real danger to the 
prosperity we have enjoyed for almost six 
consecutive years, 

Unless there is restraint now, unless there 
is voluntary self-discipline by management 
and labor, your government will be compelled 
by sheer necessity to take action. 

For in a democracy, the interest of the 
people is overriding; and it is government's 
duty to protect that interest. 

On every front the dangers of excess are 
real: in our cities, excess decay; in our streets, 
excess violence; in our economy, excess indif- 
ference to the public interest. 

In each, the answer is voluntary self- 
discipline. And that is the duty of every 
citizen. 


TEXT oF THE REMARKS OF THE PRESIDENT AT 
CAMPOBELLO IsLAND, NEw BRUNSWICK, CANADA 


Mr. Prime Minister, Ladies and Gentlemen, 
I am very proud to be on this historic island 
with the distinguished Prime Minister of our 
neighbor and close friend, Canada. 

If Campobello had not been located be- 
tween our two nations, I think President 
Roosevelt would have moved it here. He had 
a reverence for the island just as he had a 
deep affection, Mr. Prime Minister, for your 
country and your people. 

When I first came to Washington 35 years 
ago, Franklin Roosevelt was only a few 
months away from the Presidency. 

Before his death fourteen years later, he 
was to help change forever America’s course 
in world affairs. And he was to leave on a 
young Congressman an enduring awareness 
of both the limits and the obligations of 
power. 

I saw President Roosevelt on occasion dur- 
ing those years of intent debate over Amer- 
ica’s response to aggression in Asia and Eu- 
rope. I saw his concern grow as one test after 
another gave belligerent powers increasing 
confidence that they could get away with 
aggression. 

Here, at Campobello—where the memory 
of Franklin Roosevelt is strong—I am re- 
minded of how those years have shaped the 
realities of our own time. 

First, we know that our alternatives are 
sometimes determined more by what others 
do than by our own desires. 

We do not choose to use force, but aggres- 
sion narrows the alternatives—either we do 
nothing, and let aggression succeed; or we 
take our stand to resist aggression. 

We would always choose peace, but when 
others mean peace at the expense of some- 
one’s freedom, the alternative is unac- 
ceptable. 
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Second, we know that a nation can influ- 
ence events justas much by withdrawing its 
power as by using its power. 

Third, we know that unrest and instability 
in one part of the world are a real danger to 
other areas. If hostilities in strategic areas 
can be contained, they will be less likely to 
threaten world peace with a confrontation of 
nations possessing unlimited power. 

Fourth, we know that a safe world order 
depends as much on a large power’s word and 
will as on its weapons. For the world to be 
secure, our friends must trust our treaties 
and our adversaries must respect our resolve. 

Fifth, we know that power carries with it a 
mandate for restraint and patience: restraint, 
because nuclear weapons have raised the 
stakes of unmeasured force; and patience, 
because we are concerned with more than 
tomorrow. 

No man loved peace more than Franklin 
Roosevelt. It was in the marrow of his soul, 
and I never saw him more grieved than when 
reports came from the War Department of 
American casualties in a major battle. 

But he led this Nation courageously in 

conflict—not for war’s sake, but because he 
knew that beyond war lay the larger hopes of 
man. 
And so it is today. The history of man- 
kind is the history of conflict and agony— 
of war and rumors of war. Still today we 
must contend with the cruel reality that 
some men still believe in force and seek by 
aggression to impose their will on others. 
That is not the kind of world we want, but 
it is the kind of world we have. 

The day is coming when those men will 
realize that aggression against their neigh- 
bors does not pay. It will be hastened if 
every nation that abhors war will apply all 
the influence at their command to persuade 
the aggressors from their chosen course. 

For this is the real limit of power: we have 
the means of unlimited destruction, but we 
do not have the power alone to make peace. 
Only when those who promote aggression 
agree to reason will the world know again 
the blessings of peace. That day will come 
and once men realize that aggression bears 
no rewards, it may be that the deepest hopes 
of Franklin Roosevelt—hopes for a genuine 
peace and an end to war of every kind—will 
be realized. 

It is good to be here with a man to whom 
peace has been a life-long pursuit. American 
Presidents and Canadian Prime Ministers 
have always had a close and informal ar- 
rangement reflecting the ties that bind our 
two countries together. 

On this occasion, may we all remember the 
courage and strength of a man whose name 
grows even larger with each passing year: 
Franklin Delano Roosevelt. 


FINANCIAL INSTITUTIONS SUPER- 
VISORY ACT OF 1956 


Mr, MANSFIELD. Mr. President, yes- 
terday the Senate passed S. 3158, the Fi- 
nancial Institutions Supervisory Act of 
1966; the bill was managed on the floor 
by the distinguished senior Senator from 
Wisconsin [Mr. PROXMIRE] who demon- 
strated anew his well-earned reputation 
as one of the best versed Members of the 
Senate in the field of banking legislation 


and fiscal matters in general. The ex-. 


peditious manner in which the legislation 
was handled is a testimonial to his great 
ability as a manager of complicated leg- 
islation; this swift passage demonstrates 
the sure satisfaction of the 99 other in- 
quisitive minds in this body. 

To his counterpart on the committee, 
the distinguished junior Senator from 
Texas [Mr. Tower], the Senate owes 
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again its gratitude for his articulate 
contribution to the passage of that bill 
and the leadership in particular wishes 
to thank him for his unfailing coopera- 
tion. 

In like manner, the leadership wishes 
to thank the senior Senator from Arkan- 
sas [Mr. MCCLELLAN] for his penetrating 
contributions to this measure. His pro- 
posals in this field were to some extent 
adopted by S. 3158; his attention to the 
problems generating this legislation was 
the strong impetus needed to bring about 
enactment of this bill. 

The leadership wishes to thank all 
members of the Banking and Currency 
Committee for the contribution they have 
made to producing this bill as well as the 
many other significant bills considered 
from that committee on the Senate floor 
the past 2 weeks. Not only the housing 
legislation and the mass transit but the 
demonstration cities bills were their 
work product and the Senate is thankful 
for the great effort the entire committee 
has made. 


A BILL TO AMEND THE VOCA- 
TIONAL REHABILITATION ACT 
TO PROVIDE A FIXED ALLOT- 
MENT PERCENTAGE FOR THE 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, under the 
Vocational Rehabilitation Act, Federal 
funds are allotted for the basic support 
of the vocational rehabilitation program 
in the United States. The allotment 
percentage, derived from the per capita 
income of a State, is a basic factor in 
computing the allotments made to the 
States and territories under the act. Ac- 
cording to the formula which distributes 
these. Federal funds, the higher the per 
capita income of a State, the lower the 
Federal allotment percentage. 

The District of Columbia since 1954 
for the purposes of the act has been 
treated as a State. During this time the 
District has been among the top three 
States as to its per capita income and 
at the present time ranks at the top. 
The District, an entirely urban area, 
has a level of per capita income which, 
while comparable to the level of other 
central cities of standard statistical 
metropolitan areas, is considerably above 
the level of per capita income of States 
where generally, the per capita income 
of rural areas and small cities tends to 
pull the level down. This results in the 
District, being highest in per capita in- 
come, receiving the smallest allotment 
percentage—33%3 percent—and, there- 
fore, a comparatively small allotment of 
Federal funds. 

The District’s rehabilitation program, 
although operating in only one large city, 
has to cover both the functions and re- 
sponsibilities for overall program direc- 
tion ordinarily assumed by an agency of 
State government, and those ordinarily 
exercised by the State through its dis- 
trict offices in cities, counties, and other 
political subdivisions. This dual respon- 
sibility, together with the needed expan- 
sion of the vocational rehabilitation pro- 
gram in the District, suggests that the 
most equitable treatment would be that 
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used by the Congress in providing for 
unique situations in other jurisdictions 
which are not one of the 50 States. 

The District of Columbia presently is 
not able to expand its program to greater 
capacity, due mainly to its being con- 
sidered under the Vocational Rehabilita- 
tion Act as a State. The bill which Iam 
introducing would increase the District 
of Columbia’s allotment percentage to 75 
percent, the same as other jurisdictions 
requiring special consideration, such as 
Puerto Rico, Guam, and the Virgin Is- 
lands. This change would be made at the 
paginning of a new fiscal year, July 1, 

I ask unanimous consent that the bill 
be printed at this point in the Rzcorp. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The bill will be received and ap- 
propriately referred; and, without objec- 
tion, the bill will be printed in the 
RECORD. 

The bill (S. 3754) to amend the Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation Act to provide a 
fixed allotment percentage for the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, introduced by Mr. 
Morse, was received, read twice by its 
title, referred to the Committee on Labor 
and Public Welfare, and ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

S. 3754 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That section 
11 (h) (1) (B) of the Vocational Rehabilita- 
tion Act is amended by inserting “the Dis- 
trict of Columbia,” after “the allotment 
percentage for”. 

Sec. 2. The amendment made by the first 
section shall take effect July 1, 1966, 


FAIR. LABOR STANDARDS AMEND- 
MENTS OF 1966—AMENDMENTS 
AMENDMENTS NOS. 759 AND 760 


Mr. JAVITS submitted two amend- 
ments, intended to be proposed by him, 
to the bill (H.R. 13712) to amend the 
Fair Labor Standards Act of 1938 to ex- 
tend its protection to additional employ- 
ees, to raise the minimum wage, and for 
other purposes, which was ordered to lie 
on the table and to be printed. 

(See reference to the above amend- 
ments when submitted by Mr. JAVITS, 
which appear under separate headings.) 


ADDITIONAL COSPONSORS OF BILL 
AND JOINT RESOLUTION 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that, at its next 
printing, the name of the Senator from 
Arizona [Mr. Fannin] be added as a co- 
sponsor of the bill (S. 3207) to prohibit 
desecration of the flag. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the name of 
Senator Pastore be added to the list of 
cosponsors of the joint resolution I in- 
troduced (S.J. Res. 85), proposing an 
amendment to the Constitution relative 
to equal rights for men and women, and 
that his name be listed among the spon- 
sors at the next printing of the joint 
resolution. 
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The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 


ANNOUNCEMENT OF HEARINGS, 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON HEALTH OF 
THE ELDERLY 


Mrs. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, I 
would like to announce to the Senate 
that the Health of the Elderly Subcom- 
mittee of the Special Committee on Ag- 
ing will hold hearings on September 20, 
21, and 22. The subject of the hearings 
will be “Detection and Control of Chronic 
Disease Utilizing Multiphasic Health 
Screening Techniques.” 

Early returns from a number of health 
screening projects that have been in 
operation in recent years indicate that 
the techniques developed thus far offer 
great promise for their utilization in the 
detection of certain chronic diseases in 
their early stages, in some instances be- 
fore they become symptomatic. 

The 89th Congress has done much to 
better the health lives of the elderly, but 
our efforts have been directed, primarily, 
to the treatment of the diseased elderly, 
rather than to preserving their health 
in the first instance. 

Certainly the adage, “An ounce of pre- 
vention is worth a pound of cure” has no 
greater application than in the field of 
health. It may well be that the “ounce 
of prevention” for many diseases is avail- 
able to us now in the appropriate use of 
space age technology adapted to health 
problems. It is hoped that the hearings 
will develop a compendium of informa- 
tion for the use of the Senate in for- 
mulating programs to assure that every 
“ounce of prevention” is made available 
so that the lives of our elderly may be 
even more enriched. 


ENROLLED BILLS PRESENTED 


The Secretary of the Senate reported 
that on today, August 23, 1966, he pre- 
sented to the President of the United 
States the following enrolled bills: 

S. 602. An act to amend the Small Recla- 
mation Projects Act of 1956; and 

S. 2663. An act for the relief of Dinesh 
Poddar and Girish Kumar Poddar. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Harris in the chair). Is there further 
morning business? 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk proceeded to call the 
roll. 

Mr. YOUNG of Ohio. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


STOP THE INVASION TALK 


Mr. YOUNG of Ohio... Mr, President, 
the flamboyant young Prime Minister, 
Ky, of the Saigon government recently 
urged that instead of waging a long war 
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to win a victory in South Vietnam, North 
Vietnam should be invaded by land forces 
Vietnam and invading from the sea. 
pouring over the 17th parallel from South 
This was an irresponsible statement typi- 
cal of the reckless and brash young 
puppet that we have installed as head 
of the Saigon government. 

What is frightening is the fact that 
Secretary of State Dean Rusk, when 
asked to comment on this statement at 
a@ press conference, said: 

There is no policy desire to move into 
North Vietnam or the demilitarized zone. 


It will depend, Mr. Rusk said, “on the 
turn of events; the commander will have 
to do those things to protect the security 
of his troops.” 

Mr. President, of course a field com- 
mander has the obligation to do those 
things necessary to protect the security 
of his troops. However, the Founding 
Fathers, the architects of our Constitu- 
tion, provided that civilian authority 
should always be supreme over the mili- 
tary. If it is not our policy to move 
into North Vietnam and the demilita- 
rized zone, then the civilian leaders of 
this Nation have the obligation to in- 
struct our field commanders to keep their 
forces out of areas where such a course of 
conduct might appear necessary to those 
field commanders, and Secretary of State 
Rusk should have indicated in his press 
conference that this has been done. 

This is outrageous, frightening talk on 
the part of Secretary of State Rusk. 

Mr. President, at one time it was con- 
sidered unthinkable that we would get 
involved in a war in southeast Asia. It 
seemed unthinkable that we would bomb 
Hanoi and Haiphong and other densely 
populated areas and kill many, many 
civilians. It was unthinkable, so it 
seemed, that we would one day have more 
than the 300,000 men of our Armed 
Forces in southeast Asia, whereas, in 
truth and in fact, we now have approxi- 
mately 500,000 men there, including our 
forces in Thailand and the officers and 
men of our 7th Fleet in the Tonkin Gulf, 
and in the South China Sea. Within a 
short time, within a very short space of 
time, all of those unthinkables“ have 
come to pass. 

It should be unthinkable that we 
would escalate this miserable civil war 
in which we are involved in South Viet- 
nam to the extent of crossing the 17th 
parallel and invading North Vietnam 
with all the risks that such a move im- 
plies. However, Secretary of State 
Rusk’s refusal to repudiate Ky's state- 
ment indicates that, in his mind at least, 
that possibility exists. Should that hap- 
pen, any chance of negotiating a cease- 
fire or armistice in Vietnam would be 
seriously jeopardized, if not completely 
destroyed. We might very well find our- 
selves on a collision course toward war 
with Red China, if not worse. 

Mr. President, administration officials 
should at once put a stop to any idea 
that we would seriously consider invad- 
ing North Vietnam by land. Such talk 
has a way of creating a climate of ac- 
ceptance; before long the unthinkable 
becomes thinkable. Such talk should be 
terminated by firm assurances by State 
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Secretary Rusk or other top administra- 
tion officials, that this Nation will not 
escalate the war to that extent. 

Mr. President, in the St. Louis Post- 
Dispatch, there appeared a very percep- 
tive editorial entitled “Stop the Invasion 
Talk.“ I ask unanimous consent that 
the editorial be printed at this point in 
the Recorp as part of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


[From the St. Louis (Mo.) Post-Dispatch, 
August 1966] 
STOP THE INVASION TALK 


Secretary of State Rusk's discussion of the 
Possibility that American troops might in- 
vade North Viet Nam is frightening. It is 
difficult. to believe that the United States 
would commit such a tragic blunder, and it 
is true that Mr. Rusk said, “There is no 
policy desire to move into North Viet Nam or 
the demilitarized zone” between North and 
South at the Seventeenth parallel. 

But Mr. Rusk's discussion of the matter 
at a press conference indicated that an in- 
vasion, urged a few days ago by Premier Ky 
of South Viet Nam, was not out of the ques- 
tion, It will depend, Mr. Rusk said, “on the 
turn of events; the commander will have to 
do those things necessary to protect the se- 
curity of his troops.” 

We concede that a field commander has 
this obligation. But his superiors have the 
obligation of instructing him to keep his 
men out of areas where such a court might 
appear necessary tohim. A movement of in- 
fantry across the parallel would involve an- 
other drastic change in the nature of the 
war. It would be similar to the movement 
that brought the Chinese into the Korean 
war. It would alienate international opinion 
still further from United States policies: 
Ultimately, it might mean disaster. 

The United States has recently been bomb- 
ing not only North Viet Nam but the buffer 
zone in the vicinity of the Cambodian bor- 
der, across which North Viet Namese troops 
are said to flee to sanctuaries. These raids, 
different in kind from an invasion, are taking 
place as Ambassador Harriman prepares to 
go to Cambodia to seek ways of keeping that 
peaceful little country out of the Indochina 
conflict. We certainly hope he succeeds. 

Standing alone, Mr. Rusk’s remarks are 
not so disquieting as when placed in con- 
junction with what Premier Ky said on two 
occasions within the last two weeks. In ef- 
fect Ky posed the alternative of a war of 
five to 10 years duration or an invasion of 
the North, which he said he did not think 
would mean Chinese intervention. The 
State Department refused to repudiate Ky’s 
statements; instead, it tried to dissociate it- 
self from Ky's proposals without appearing 
to offend Ky. 

Unfortunately, the history of United States 
involvement in Viet Nam is one of escalation, 
and so there are additional reasons for view- 
ing the Rusk and Ky remarks with trepida- 
tion. Perhaps this is mitigated to some ex- 
tent by Mr. Rusk’s repeated assertion of his 
desire for peace in Southeast Asia, and his 
willingness to negotiate for it. 

Any chance of negotiation would be fur- 
ther jeopardized, however, if not destroyed, 


by an invasion, and the Administration 


ought at once to put a stop to any idea that 
it could take place. Talk has a way of 
creating a climate of acceptance; it should 
be terminated by firm assurance that inva- 
sion is unthinkable. 


Mr. GRUENING. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. YOUNG of Ohio. 
have time remaining. 


I -yield, if I 
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Mr. GRUENING. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that I may speak 
for 3 minutes on my time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. GRUENING. Mr. President, I 
wish to commend the Senator from Ohio 
[Mr. Younc] for his continuing and 
forthright turning of the spotlight on 
our folly in southeast Asia. I think it is 
about time that the American people 
learned the truth about the situation. 

We allegedly are there to fight agres- 
sion. The fact is that we are the agres- 
sors. When we went into Vietnam in 
1954, we were not invited in by a friendly 
government as has been alleged repeat- 
edly by official pronouncements. We 
invited ourselves in. As we escalated, 
and a year and a half ago started send- 
ing our troops into combat and began 
bombing day after day, we became the 
aggressors. 

When we went into Vietnam the only 
nationals involved were Vietnamese 
fighting each other. We barged in, vio- 
lating every pertinent treaty in the 
process. It was a civil war. The dis- 
tinguished Senator from Ohio [Mr. 
Younc], after his trip to Vietnam, came 
to the conclusion that it was a civil war 
and so stated on the floor of the Senate. 
He quoted statements by General West- 
moreland and General Stilwell to that 
effect; namely, that it was a civil war. 
We have the earlier statement of Presi- 
dent Kennedy that it was a civil war. 
More recently we have had the testimony 
of four knowledgeable and experienced 
newspapermen who have reported from 
the front, who appeared on television and 
declared that it was a civil war. 

Until the American people realize that 
we are the aggressors they will continue 
to be deluded into thinking that we are 
pursuing a patriotic course of action. 
This delusion should be continually ex- 
posed. I think it is important that the 
American people learn that they have 
been deceived and misled from the very 


beginning. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, once 
again I am honored and privileged to 
associate myself with the remarks of the 
Senator from Ohio [Mr. Youne] and the 
Senator from Alaska [Mr. GRUENING], in 
respect to the unjustifiable course of ac- 
tion that the United States is following 
and has followed since the beginning in 
conducting our unjustifiable, immoral, 
and illegal war in Vietnam. 

I particularly wish to associate my- 
self with the Senator from Ohio [Mr. 
Young] in his appraisal of the Secretary 
of State, Mr. Dean Rusk. In my opin- 
ion, in his press conference Dean Rusk 
doubletalked again. He follows the 
course of propagandists who seek to mis- 
lead and confuse American public opin- 
ion. 

That is why I repeat again what I 
have said for the past several years: The 
greatest need in American foreign policy 
is a new Secretary of State. The Presi- 
dent sorely needs a Secretary of State 
who will advise him on the basis of the 
facts and stop duping him. 

I particularly ‘regret the attempt on 
the part of Dean Rusk, in his latest press 
eonference; to tell the American people 
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that if. John Fitzgerald Kennedy were 
alive he would be supporting our present 
American war policy in South Vietnam. 
I do not believe there is a scintilla of fact 
that supports this misrepresentation and 
distortion by the Secretary of State. 

I am satisfied, as I have said on the 
floor of the Senate before, that from my 
last conference with the late President, 
quite the opposite would be the case had 
he lived. I speak on the basis of what 
came from the late President’s lips in 
my last conference with him. I am sat- 
isfied as he told me that he was engag- 
ing in a complete reappraisal of our for- 
eign policy in South Vietnam. I subse- 
quently learned that he had been greatly 
infiuenced by the Galbraith report which 
had been made to the late President by 
his request. President Kennedy had that 
report under study at the time of his 
death. I am reliably advised that the 
Galbraith report did not support Ameri- 
can war policy in South Vietnam, but it 
was quite to the contrary. 


INTEREST RATES AND THE COST OF 
LIVING 


Mr. GORE. Mr. President, the Gov- 
ernment has now released official statis- 
ties which confirm that the cost of liv- 
ing rose sharply last month. This is a 
continuation of a trend that has been 
underway throughout the year. I find 
it disturbing that the trend shows signs 
of rapid acceleration. For instance, the 
cost of living has advanced 3.1 points on 
the Consumer Index during the past 12 
months. The greatest part of that in- 
crease, however, has occurred within the 
last 6 months. Of a total increase of 3.1 
points within the last year, the index 
has advanced 2.3 points within the last 
6 months. 

A further acceleration of the rate of 
increase may well be anticipated, but 
even assuming that conditions do not 
worsen, housewives can expect the cost of 
living to increase in the calendar year 
1966 by about 4.6 points. 

On yesterday, I called to the attention 
of the Senate certain facts and statistics 
which I find disturbing. I referred par- 
ticularly to the increase in interest pay- 
ments made by consumers. These inter- 
est payments by consumers have been in- 
creased by 71 percent since 1960. The 
current rise in interest rates will soon be 
reflected in a further startling increase 
dollarwise and percentagewise in the 
amount of interest paid by consumers. 
This, of course, is an important com- 
ponent of the cost of living. 

One should not expect statistics to be 
perfect. By and large I think the Con- 
sumer Price Index gives a reasonably 
accurate, though necessarily delayed, 
composite reflection of the cost of living. 
One can always suggest needed refine- 
ments and revisions and interpretation, 
but for the sake of my points today, I 
take the statistics of the Consumer Price 
Index as they are and say to the Senate 
that the trend is disturbing, and from the 
standpoint of reference for possible leg- 
islative action, it is the trend rather than 
the occurrence of a particular month 
that is important. 
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The cost of living has increased 2.3 
points during the last 6 months as com- 
pared to eight-tenths of a point during 
the previous 6 months. I do not wish to 
predict what the next 6 months will 
bring, but I do call attention to the ris- 
ing pressures, the increasing demands 
and the artificially high interest rates 
that have been in part induced by action 
of the Government and in part encour- 
aged by action of the Government. 
What will the next year bring, Mr. Presi- 
dent, in the absence of effective action 
by the Government? 

In 1951, as the pressures of war in 
Korea began to be felt throughout the 
economy, the Consumer Price Index rose 
by 6.7 points. President Truman moved 
to protect the public from profiteering, 
whether by interest rates, rents, excess 
war profits. President Truman led the 
country through the Korean war while 
maintaining a reasonable interest rate 
structure. The Vietnam war has now 
reached the proportions of the Korean 
war, but little is being done to fight in- 
flation, little is being done to check the 
rising cost of living. Nothing is being 
done to stop high interest rates. John- 
son interest rates are now higher than 
Hoover rates. I do not suggest that 1966 
is the same as 1951, but there are some 
similarities. Action is needed both by 
the President and by Congress. 


ASIAN PEACE CONFERENCE 


Mr. CASE. Mr. President, last week’s 
Senate debate on the Defense Appropri- 
ation Act reflected a sober fact: there is 
little reason to expect that American 
military operations in southeast Asia will 
level out, much less decline, in the fore- 
seeable future. 

On the contrary, it is the considered 
judgment of experienced members of 
the Armed Services Committee and De- 
fense Appropriations Subcommittee that 
our commitment to a military solution 
in South Vietnam will continue to grow, 
in terms of manpower, materiel, and 
expenditures. 

This is a dispiriting assessment, to say 
the least, in view of our Government’s 
widely and, I am sure, sincerely pro- 
claimed willingness to seek a negotiated 
settlement. It is to say, by implication, 
that nothing much is expected of our 
diplomatic initiatives, at least for the 
indefinite future. 

So it is timely, I believe, to restate some 
fundamentals about the role and re- 
sponsibility of the United States in Asia. 

The American people must—and we 
stand willing to—carry our full share 
of responsibility for world peace. Yet 
we have neither the wish nor the capacity 
to police the world. No one, to my 
knowledge, contends that our deep in- 
volvement in meeting aggression in Viet- 
nam today constitutes a desirable or 
feasible precedent for unilateral peace- 
keeping in Asia or the world at large. 

The primary responsibility for achiey- 
ing and maintaining peace and stability 
in Asia must, in the final analysis, lie 
with the Asians. And we shall be dere- 
lict in our duty to ourselves and the 
Asians if we fail to shape our policies 
accordingly. 
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It is for this reason that I see special 
merit in the idea of an Asian conference 
to seek an Asian solution to the conflict 
in Vietnam. 

An Asian conference was first sug- 
gested by Charles H. Percy some weeks 
ago. More recently, the Foreign Min- 
ister of Thailand, Thanat Khoman, 
called on Malaysia and the Philippines 
to join Thailand in organizing an Asian 
peace conference. As Mr. Thanat put 
it: 

We have relied upon outside power to save 
us from being submerged under waves of ag- 
gression and we seem to have abdicated our 
responsibilities for peacekeeping. 


The essence of the initiative proposed 
by Mr. Percy and the Thai Foreign Min- 
ister has since been endorsed by a num- 
ber of eminent men, including former 
President Eisenhower and such close col- 
leagues of mine as Senator Morton, Sen- 
ator AIKEN, and Majority Leader MANS- 
FIELD. 

None of these men, I am convinced, 
has any illusion that the proposed con- 
ference can settle the war overnight or 
quickly relieve the United States of its 
present burdens in southeast Asia. Nor 
is any such hope buttressed by the initial 
reactions of Peking and Hanoi to the 
Thai proposal. Yet the proposed confer- 
ence might well point the way to the 
means by which the logjam could be 
broken. 

Furthermore, an all-Asian conference 
would focus attention and thought on 
certain realities that have been pushed 
into the background by the escalating 
military struggle in Vietnam. 

First is the fact that this struggle and 
its outcome are of primary and most 
direct concern, both immediately and in 
the long run, to the independent nations 
of Asia. 

Second, I believe, is the fact that, real 
as our interest in the security of south- 
east Asia is and will remain, it is these 
Asian nations that must assume primary 
and major responsibility for their own 
security if the peace and stability of the 
area are to be established and main- 
tained. 

Third, the Asians may well have a bet- 
ter understanding of how “to get from 
here to there” than would Americans. 

For these reasons, I very much hope 
that we may see increasing support 
for the convening of an Asian conference. 
And while it will be for the Asians to 
decide and to arrange, we should wel- 
come and encourage such an initiative. 


‘THAILAND'S NORTHEAST FRONTIER 


Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, for the 
past several years, there has been a pat- 
tern of increased subversion and pene- 
tration of Thailand’s northeast frontier 
by Communist agents. Both Hanoi and 
Peking have loudly proclaimed that Thai- 
land is next on the list of countries to 
be engulfed by their misnamed wars of 
‘national liberation.” In the past 6 
months, the level of radio propaganda 
beamed on this area from Communist 
radio stations has greatly increased; the 
rate of assassination of officials has in- 
creased from 35 in calendar 1965 to 70 
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in the first 6 months of this year—a 
quadrupling of these vicious attacks by 
Communist agents seeking to destroy the 
fabric of peaceful government in this 
frontier, There are many problems in 
meeting the Communist challenge in this 
area, not the least of which is establish- 
ing government programs responsive to 
the needs of the population. There is 
much work to be done and much to be 
learned from past failures. A critical 
and provocative account of the problems 
faced in this region was provided in an 
article written by Stanley Karnow in the 
Washington Post on August 22. I ask 
unanimous consent to have this article 
printed in the Record at the conclusion 
of my remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit 1.) 

Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, I be- 
lieve it is the consensus of the Senate, 
and a view which I strongly hold, that 
the United States must seek to contain 
the conflict now raging in nearby Viet- 
nam. That, I think, would be the view 
of the American people. In any ex- 
pansion of the war in Asia, Thailand 
would be greatly threatened. 

No Communist penetration, using 
guerrilla tactics, can succeed if it is op- 
posed by the local populace. It is there- 
fore imperative, Mr. President, that the 
United States continue, indeed, that it 
intensify its efforts to assist the peoples 
of the northeast frontier area of Thai- 
land in achieving their goals of stable 
government and their hopes for an ade- 
quate standard of living. 

These efforts include such humane 
goals as the achievement of potable 
water supplies, small reclamation proj- 
ects, rural health programs, and a pro- 
gram to strengthen local police forces 
so that they can subsist on their salaries 
and do a better job of enforcement of 
the law free and clear from any tempta- 
tions or abuse which may abound in cor- 
ruption and extortion. 

As compared with the multibillions 
of dollars that we are now required to 
spend on the war in Vietnam, the cost 
of this activity is small—in the fiscal 
year just ended slightly less than $30 
million was spent on these programs. 

In the Foreign Assistance Act recently 
passed by the Senate, funds which would 
be provided for this kind of assistance 
were cut by 28 percent, as a result of a 
rolicall vote, bringing the total global 
budget for the current fiscal year for 
support assistance to a level below the 
administration’s request for the Far East 
alone. 

Mr. President, as the costs of resisting 
aggression are counted, we are not talk- 
ing about great sums of money. As a 
member of the Senate Committee on Ap- 
propriations, I wish to record my strong 
opposition to attempts to curtail this as- 
sistance and my support for such sound 
measures as may be proposed to stabi- 
lize the northeast frontier area in the 
future. Let me conclude by noting that 
these programs are carried out largely 
through representatives of local govern- 
ment in the area. They do not involve 
a risk to the lives of American youth. 
An extension of the war to Thailand 
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would be an international tragedy. It 
is incumbent upon all of us to give ade- 
quate consideration to see that such a 
tragedy may be avoided. 

EXHIBIT 1 
[From the Washington Post, Aug. 22, 1966] 


INEPTNESS FRUSTRATES THAI Errorts To 
COUNTER RED DRIVE IN PROVINCE 
(By Stanley Karnow) 

NAKORAN PHANOM, THAILAND.—Seated at a 
makeshift bamboo table in his jungle head- 
quarters near this Northeast province town, 
the Thai Army major admitted his bewilder- 
ment. 

He commands an array of troops and police 
deployed to uproot the bands of Communist 
insurgents and their sympathizers scattered 
through this hinterland of rice flelds, teak 
forests and remote villages. 

“But our trouble,” the major said, “is that 
we don't know who is Communist and who 
is not.” 

That complaint is familiar to any Vietnam 
veteran. And in several ways, this smolder- 
ing Communist insurrection seems a repeti- 
tion of the Vietnam war at its outset six or 
seven years ago. As they did in Vietnam at 
that time, the Communists here are cur- 
rently killing officials, organizing cadres and 
promising prosperity to peasants 

Yet the most significant similarity be- 
tween the two situations may lie less in the 
Communist challenge than in the Thai gov- 
ernment's often awkward response. 


BANGKOK ENTRAPPED 


Indeed, there are seasoned American ad- 
visers here who submit that present Com- 
munist tactics are mainly a snare. As one 
of them put it, “The Communists are trap- 
ping the government into making mistakes 
that work in their favor." 

Some of the government errors are so 
blatant as to be incredible in this era of 
counter-insurgency publicity. Like the Thai 
Army major who cannot identify a real Com- 
munist, military and police officers through- 
out this region regularly round up villagers, 
considering them suspect unless their inno- 
cence can be proved. 

Near Nakae, a critical sector about 25 miles 
from here, peasants may not leave their vil- 
lages without a special permit that fre- 
quently takes hours, bribes or both to ob- 
tain. In the area of Mukdahan, on the 
Mekong River south of here, they are pro- 
hibited from carrying food to their fields lest 
they nourish the Communists. As a result, 
many must trudge home long distances for 
lunch. 

From all accounts, the most egregious 
blunders are committed by the provincial po- 
lice. Operating on low wages and no expense 
money, they range through villages squeez- 
ing the local populace for food, lodging and 
girls. Uncooperative peasants may have a 
bone broken—or worse find themselves de- 
tained as Communists. 


PLANTING DISRUPTED 


A few months ago, during the tricky rice 
transplanting. period a police unit barged 
into a village near here, ordered the peasants 
in from the fields and forced them to build 
a stockade. The peasants had no choice but 
to abandon their paddies, 

“With this kind of nonsense,” explains an 
American who has spent years here, “people 
tend to fear the government more than they 
do the Communists. Of course, the Com- 
munists kill officials and informers, but they 
are selective. The cops are indiscriminate, 
and so they scare everybody.” 

More widespread, though subtle, are gov- 
ernment shortcomings that seem to arise 
from the inability of officials to understand 
and sympathize with ordinary citizens. 

Ironically, the gap between the Establish- 
ment and the people has persisted despite 
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well intentioned government efforts, at eco- 
nomic and social development in this region. 
Under rural programs being accelerated to 
meet the growing insurgency, the U.S. and 
Thai governments have currently committed 
some $20 million to an assortment of projects 
for this Northeast area. 


RURAL TEAMS HELP 


Engineering teams are constructing irri- 
gation networks, wells, roads and school- 
houses. Medical teams composed of Thai 
doctors and American Army corpsmen roam 
the countryside, dispensing medicines and 
treating the sick. There are Peace Corps 
volunteers breeding chickens and nurturing 
silkworms, and instructors holding seminars 
for villagers on such elementary subjects as 
how to erect fences and collect garbage. 

But the key to all this activity, experts 
point out, is less what is being done than 
how it is done: The development schemes, 
they argue, can be politically fruitless if they 
fail to bring citizens closer to their govern- 
ment. In this region at least there is still a 
good deal of distance between officials and 
the people. 

Part of the problem stems from the high- 
ly-centralized nature of the Thai govern- 
ment, which makes it more important for a 
provincial governor to please Bangkok than 
to satisfy his own population. Also, Thai- 
land is a military dictatorship in which of- 
ficials need not worry about constituents’ 
votes. 

At the same time, this society rests on the 
ancient tradition, prevalent elsewhere in 
Asia as well, that the authorities command 
and the people obey. The despotism may be 
benign, as it largely is here. Even so, it 
is still a despotism in which decisions are 
imposed from the top. 

PEASANTS IGNORED 

Consequently, specialists here say, the 
projects being built in this region are based 
more often on official fiat than on villagers 
needs, agreement or comprehension. In 
several villages near here, for example, 
peasants have had their meager parcels of 
land confiscated without due compensation. 
In some cases, community development 
workers have seen their recommendations 
blocked by superiors unreceptive to ideas 
from underlings. 

But for many Thais and their American 
advisers, the focus on the Northeast is in 
itself a remarkable bit of progress. It is a 
sector, neglected for years, that was surely 
headed into dissidence. 

Far from the capital, the Northeast served 
as a Siberia for unwanted officials. More- 
over, it is principally populated by an in- 
between people who are ethically Laotian and 
politically Thai, and are not fully accepted 
by either nationality. As a Buddhist monk 
here explained it: “In Laos we're considered 
Thai, and in Bangkok we're considered 
Laotian.” 

The regions biggest handicap, however, 
has been economic. Lacking adequate water 
and fertile soil, its rice yields are about 40 
per cent below the national average. Its per 
capita income, only $45 per year, is less than 
half that of the rest of the country, and 
it is inequitably distributed. According to 
recent study, the upper 2 per cent of the 
Northeast peasants receive ten times more 
cash income than the lowest 78 per cent. 

Perhaps nothing dramatizes the area’s 
poverty so much as its road. On a map, the 
highway from Udorn through Sakorn Nakorn 
here to Nakorn Phanom is a bright red 
ribbon. In fact it is a potholed, corrugated 
dirt strip that, these rainy afternoons turns 
to mire. 

RADICALS FROM HERE 

Thai political figures from here were mostly 
of a radical bent. Many of them supported 
Pridi Phanomyong the liberal former 
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Premier who now lives in Communist China. 
The Northeast was also the center of resist- 
ance against the Japanese, with whom the 
Bangkok government allied during World 
War II. 

When military dictators assumed power in 
Bangkok after the war, they systematically 
cracked down on Northeast politicians, charg- 
ing them with advocating separatism, com- 
munism or both. 

The massive military sweeps through here 
in the early 1960s instilled in the local popu- 
lation a fear of the Bangkok regime that still 
remains. The arrests and summary execu- 
tion of several local leaders, many of them 
popular in the region, may have given the 
present insurgents a measure of backing in 
their opposition to the government. 

The more generous attention now being ac- 
corded the Northeast by the government has 
prompted some commentators to remarks 
that the insurrection has been a “blessing in 
disguise.” 

But how much ground here can be held 
against the Communists could depend on 
more than money and materiel. It may re- 
quire a change away from the conservative, 
paternalistic outlook of the Bangkok military 
oligarchy. 


TAX HIKE TO STOP INFLATION 
COULD BRING 5 MILLION UN- 
EMPLOYED 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, the 
distinguished senior Senator from Ten- 
nessee [Mr. Gore] has provoked a debate 
on the floor of the Senate on economic 
policy, and particularly interest rate 
policy. 

Most Senators taking part in this 
debate have failed to recognize, however, 
that if fiscal policy is going to reduce 
both prices and interest rates, it will 
have a devastating effect on the 
economy. 

In my judgment the cost of an across- 
the-board tax hike to stop the rise in 
the cost of living would be at least 2 mil- 
lion additional unemployed. This would 
push unemployment to a 5 million level. 

Our experience during the similar 
boom and the following recession in the 
middle and late fifties showed that it 
was only when unemployment reached 
6.8 percent in 1958 that the rise in the 
cost of living came under control and 
the rate of increase fell decisively. 

Such an increase from the present 3.9 
percent level would mean an additional 
2 million Americans out of work. 

This is a selective inflation that must 
be fought with a surgeon’s scalpel, not 
a butcher’s cleaver. The kind of across- 
the-board tax hike that some Members 
of the Congress advocate would be 
strictly a meat cleaver. 

Judging by our experience in the 
fifties, to do any good, it would have to 
be at least equivalent to the $11 billion 
tax cut of 1964, and probably a good deal 
more. 

If an easier monetary policy should 
permit interest rates to drop at the 
same time as some advocate, the tax 
hike might have to be $20 billion. 

This would mean an approximate 20- 
percent increase in personal and corpo- 
rate income taxes. 

While the moderation of price rises 
would be highly welcome and lower in- 
terest rates would also be helpful, the ef- 
fect of such a recession on States and 
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municipalities would be to force a cut- 
back on education and essential services 
that would be irresistible. 

This is why the President is right to 
oppose a strictly across-the-board tax 
hike solution to present onerous high and 
rising prices and soaring interest rates. 

There is a better way to meet this in- 
flation. The best evidence shows that 
the rising pressures on the economy have 
moderated. Unemployment is right now 
well above its February level. It is also 
3 than in six of the years since 
1 1 

While operations continue at an un- 
comfortable 92 percent of plant capacity, 
they have not significantly increased 
since the beginning of the year. They 
remain well below the 96 percent of ca- 
pacity operations of 1953. 

The best hope for a balanced economic 
policy that will keep price rises under 
control and offer an early hope for a 
more reasonable level of interest rates 
is the following: 

First. Continuation of wage-price 
guideposts with more flexibility to per- 
mit labor compensation for the rising 
cost of living. 

Second. A selective cutback in the 
Federal Government’s construction ac- 
tivities, especially roadbuilding, as long 
as pressure on Manpower and material 
in the capital goods sector continues to 
be the most inflationary sector of the 
economy. 

Third. Authority for the Federal reg- 
ulatory agencies to end the interest rate 
war that has escalated rates and enabled 
business to continue to boom construc- 
tion at the expense of the homebuilding 
industry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time 
of the Senator from Wisconsin has ex- 
pired. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I ask unanimous 
consent to have 3 additional minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, in 
that connection President Johnson has 
asked Congress to enact certain legisla- 
tion in this field. The measure is pend- 
ing before the Senate Banking Commit- 
tee. We have failed to act on it. The 
President has pressed for it and asked 
that we act on it. In my judgment, the 
rate war between banks and other lend- 
ing agencies has greatly added to interest 
ren costs and has paralyzed homebuild- 

g. 

The administration is fighting hard 
for congressional action on this bill. If 
we do not act on it, it will not be because 
be administration has not asked us to 

o it. 

Mr. President, my distinguished col- 
league from Tennessee has recently criti- 
cized my contention that it is up to Con- 
gress to moderate through legislative 
initiatives the inflationary pressures now 
plaguing the economy. Among other ob- 
jections, Senator Gore has pressed the 
point that it is up to the administration 
to submit legislation to Congress which 
would dampen inflationary trends. 

Mr. President, I point to S. 3687, for 
which the administration is fighting. 
This would provide flexible authority for 
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supervisory agencies to prescribe maxi- 
mum rates of return payable on deposit- 
type savings. This bill would: 

First, grant to the Federal Reserve 
Board flexible authority to establish dif- 
ferent categories of deposits for interest- 
rate limitations; 

Second, give the same authority to the 
Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation; 

Third, grant standby authority to the 
Federal Home Loan Bank Board to set 
maximum rates of interest on the share 
accounts of savings and loans; 

Fourth, provide for coordinated use of 
these flexible authorities by the agencies 
above named; 

Fifth, grant to the Federal Reserve 
Board the authority to raise reserve re- 
quirements to a maximum of 10 percent; 
and 

Sixth, broaden the authority of the 
Federal Reserve System so that it can 
purchase the obligations of any agency of 
the U.S. Government. 

The first four proposals on this list 
were submitted in an earlier bill, S. 3627, 
proposed by the Federal Reserve Board 
and introduced by the distinguished 
chairman of the Banking and Currency 
Committee. But all six proposals have 
the support of the Coordinating Commit- 
tee on Bank Regulations and Super- 
vision, composed of the Chairman of the 
Federal Reserve Board, the Comptroller 
of the Currency, the Chairman of the 
Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation, 
and the Chairman of the Federal Home 
Loan Bank Board—in effect, the support 
of the administration. 

The Senator from Tennessee [Mr. 
Gore] has made a strong fight. Let me 
point out, however, that his proposal for 
elimination of the investment tax credit 
will not have any significant effect in 
slowing down the economy for from 9 
months to a year. By then a recession 
could develop a situation in which we 
needed that lost investment credit stimu- 
lation. i 
LEADTIME BETWEEN ORDER AND DELIVERY OF 

PRODUCTIVE EQUIPMENT 

A period of 18 months is sometimes 
cited as the average leadtime between 
contractual commitment and completion 
of capital projects in American industry. 
This rule of thumb includes both plant 
and equipment, a broader category than 
section 38 property. There are of course 
wide differences among investments. 
Many items such as office equipment and 
certain standard types of production 
machinery can normally be delivered 
within a few months. On the other hand, 
such investments as large aircraft, large 
electric generating plants, blast furnaces, 
heavy production equipment, and chemi- 
cal processing equipment systems, may 
take 2 or 3 years or more to complete and 
place in service following the initial 
contract. 

The design of specialized equipment 
requires considerable time, and the trend 
toward increasing use of specialized 
equipment makes this an increasingly 
important factor in the leadtime for 
capital projects. 

Against this background, it has been 
estimated that some 40 percent of equip- 
ment subject to the credit has an order- 
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or two quarters, another 40 percent has 
a delivery time of three or four quarters, 
and another 20 percent has delivery 
times ranging between 1 year and 3% 
years with an average of about 2 years. 
Some additional time would elapse be- 
tween delivery and actual installation or 
placement in use in some cases. 

The overall weighted average time be- 
tween contract and placement in use of 
productive equipment eligible for the in- 
vestment credit is therefore estimated 
at between three quarters and a year. If 
some allowance is made for necessary 
advance scheduling of equipment pur- 
chases to be installed as building con- 
struction is completed, the overall aver- 
age leadtime may be somewhat longer. 
SUSPENSION OF INVESTMENT CREDIT NOT SUIT- 

ABLE AS SHORT-TERM RESTRAINING FACTOR 

FOR THESE REASONS 


Because there is a considerable lead- 
time” in carrying out investment proj- 
ects; because the investment credit be- 
comes available when assets are put in 
service and hence present contracts are 
being undertaken in reliance on the 
availability of the credit when the proj- 
ect is completed; because suspension of 
the credit would have to provide an ex- 
ception for projects already under com- 
mitment, but which will be completed 
in the future, it follows that suspension 
of the investment credit would generally 
not alter investment expenditures or tax 
revenues for a substantial period of time. 
CURRENT SITUATION DOES NOT REQUIRE 

CHANGES IN FINAL INCOME TAX LIABILITIES 

As the President has stated, it is not 
necessary or desirable to change indi- 
vidual or corporate final tax liabilities at 
this time in response to the current eco- 
nomic situation associated with Viet- 
nam expenditures. Since the invest- 
ment credit is a component of final in- 
come tax liabilities, it follows that the 
current situation does not require a 
suspension of the investment credit. 

BALANCE OF PAYMENTS 


The investment credit helps the bal- 
ance of payments in two direct ways: 
First, it makes investment here in the 
United States more attractive; and sec- 
ond, it encourages modernization and 
cost cutting to strengthen our export 
position—including our defensive posi- 
tion vis-a-vis imports. Suspension or 
reduction of the investment credit in a 
world in which investment incentives 
are widely used in foreign tax systems 
under which our friendly international 
competitors operate would weaken our 
international competitive position. 

The point I am trying to make is that 
if we repealed the investment tax credit 
today or tomorrow, it would be at least 
the middle or the end of 1967 before the 
real effect would be felt. If we acted 
next March or April, it would have no 
decisive effect until 1968. 

My conclusion is that while it is 
healthy and desirable to discuss eco- 
nomic policy, we must realize that this 
country is in a situation in which there 
is no painless or easy way in which to 
reduce interest rates or to decrease in- 
fiationary pressures. j 
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This is especially true if we try to do 
both at once. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I yield to the assist- 
ant majority leader. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I hope very 
much that the Senate Banking and Cur- 
rency Committee will report out of the 
committee the bill to which the Senator 
has made reference. I was hoping the 
administration would recommend much 
more than it did with respect to high 
interest rates and see that something is 
done, and I would hope that Congress 
will act on it. 

Am I to understand that the bill which 
the administration has recommended, to 
which the Senator from Wisconsin re- 
ferred, has passed the House? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. No. It is pending in 
both the House and the Senate. There 
is considerable controversy over it in the 
House Banking and Currency Commit- 
tee, and also in the Senate committee. 
The President is making a vigorous fight 
for it. The President has asked Congress 
to do something about this matter which 
would stop the rate war that has driven 
up prices, and relieve paralyzed home- 
building. It is unfair and untrue to say 
that the administration has not taken 
any significant action, to hold down in- 
terest rates and to relieve increased in- 
flationary pressures. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator has expired. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I ask unanimous consent that the 
Senator may have 3 additional minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Is there a 
bill in the Senate Banking and Currency 
Committee which has passed the House 
providing for holding down competition 
between private banks and building and 
a associations for money to be loaned 
ou 

Mr. PROXMIRE. No; it has not 
passed the House. It is pending in the 
House and in the Senate. This bill will 
give the Home Loan Bank Board and 
other Federal regulatory agencies the 
power to fix maximum interest rates that 
are paid by such lending institutions, 
particularly on certificates of deposit, 
which have been particularly responsible 
for luring money away from housing 
with ever higher interest’ rates and into 
business and which has resulted in the 
housing field being depressed. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. This failure 
of the committee to act on measures of 
this kind is what puts pressure on Sen- 
ators to come to the floor and offer 
amendments. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I think the Sen- 
ator is right. One of the most interest- 
ing developments I have seen in the Sen- 
ate is the debate on interest rates which 
the Senator from Tennessee [Mr. Gore] 
has provoked, except I strongly disagree 
on the argument that only the Presi- 
dent, not Congress, is responsible for 
high interest rates. Not only is Con- 
gress senior partner, but Congress has 
failed to act when the administration 
has fought for congressional action to 
stop the escalating interest rate war. 
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Mr, LONG of Louisiana. If the Bank- 
ing and Currency Committee cannot find 
time or take an intellectual interest to 
act on matters of this kind, I hope mem- 
bers of the committee will not be too 
much disturbed if some of us who may be 
2 other committees may try to be help- 


Mr. PROXMIRE. I hope the Senator 
Will. We can use all the help we can get 
to get action on that bill. 

Mr. LONG of Louisana. I find, as a 
member of the Finance Committee, 
which is one of the oldest committees 
in the Senate, that members get im- 
patient with that committee in consider- 
ing some of the amendments they pro- 
pose, and on which the committee will 
not act. When the measure gets on the 
floor, I find I have a job sometimes just 
getting Members to withhold those 
amendments, or in getting them de- 
feated, even though we promise to hold 
hearings on a bill in which they are in- 
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terested and report a bill. Some of these 
measures will have to be considered by 
the Banking and Currency Committee. 
For example, it will have to consider 
measures to meet some of the pressures 
brought on by the war. So these meas- 
ures will have to be considered by the 
Appropriations Committee, the Finance 
Committee, and also the Banking and 
Currency Committee to try to take care 
of necessary legislation in this field. 
Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I 
thank the distinguished Senator. 

I ask unanimous consent that tables I 
have prepared, showing the unemploy- 
ment rate, the consumer price level, the 
Nation’s industrial production in rela- 
tion to its plant capacity, for every year 
from 1946 to 1966, and the prime interest 
rate during the period with the changes 
from year to year to show the correla- 
tion to which I have referred, be printed 
in the Recorp. at this point. 
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‘The correlation between rising unem- 
ployment and cessation of inflation is 
sharp, clear and dramatic. Price: rises 
moderate generally when unemployment 
increases. This has been our painful 
experience in the past. And this is why 
the dilemma of the President and the 
Congress is so acute. Somehow we need 
to devise economic policies which will 
give us stable prices, low interest rates 
and low unemployment. To achieve that 
now when momentum for price and in- 
terest rate increases rushes ahead is ex- 
traordinarily difficult, maybe impos- 
sible. 

It will take a high order of business 
and labor as well as presidential states- 
manship to keep the increasingly im- 
portant nonfiscal prize pressures under 
control. 

There being no objection, the tables 
were ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 


Cost of living, interest rates rise with fall of unemployment; rise in plant capacity use 


11957-1959 = 100. 


Not Available, 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator from Wisconsin has 
expired. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Senator may 
have 2 additional minutes, in order that 
I may respond to his statement. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. GORE. First, Mr. President, I 
wish to thank the able senior Senator 
from Wisconsin for his generous refer- 
ences to the senior Senator from Ten- 
nessee. 

I believe the Senator was just coming 
into the Chamber when I earlier called 
attention to the fact that from last Au- 
gust to September, the increase in the 
cost of living was only two-tenths of a 
point; from September to October, two- 
tenths of a point; from October to No- 
vember, two-tenths of a point; then there 
was no increase at all through December 
and January. The drastic rise in in- 
terest rates that was promoted by the 
Federal Reserve Board—which con- 
stituted, I think, about a 37½ percent in- 
crease in Government rates—occurred 
in December. The cost of living jumped 
six-tenths of a point from January to 
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February; then four-tenths of a point 
from March to April; then six-tenths of 
a point from April to May; then from 
May to June three-tenths of a point; and 
from June to July four-tenths of a 
point. 

Thus we find that for the preceding 12 
months, the first 6 months show an in- 
crease of only eight-tenths of a point, 
but then the trend began to accelerate, 
and in the last 6 months we see the cost 
of living increasing by 2.3 points. I call 
this to the attention of the Senator. I 
realize that he has cited the case of one 
bill that has been requested, on which 
no action has been taken. But the fight 
against inflation will not be won easily, 
as the Senator has said. 

The cost of living cannot be held down 
with a flyswatter. The pressure for in- 
creased interest rates is terrific by those 
who think they have never had it so 
good—and I do not know that they ever 
did. So broad-scale action is needed. 
What is needed most, in my opinion, is 
presidential will, determination and 
leadership. Congressional action will be 
required on a broad front. 

But I call these facts to the attention 
of the able senior Senator from Wiscon- 
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sin—who is one of the most learned men, 
in economics and many other fields, who 
serve now or have ever served in the 
Senate—and enlist his further attention 
to and his further able consideration of 
these problems. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator’s time has expired. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I ask unanimous 
consent that I may have 1 minute to re- 
ply to the Senator from Tennessee. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I appreciate very 
much the Senator's statement. While I 
agree that interest rates and the cost of 
living have risen in tandem in the last 6 
months, as the Senator emphasized in 
his remarks, I would make two points. 

No. 1 is that there is some lag 
between the tightness of monetary pol- 
icy and the restraint that it exercises on 
the economy, and the effect that that pol- 
icy has intending to hold prices down. 
The lag, I would say, is 6 or 8 months, 
or perhaps longer. For this reason the 
recent rise in interest rates could not be 
expected to have a simultaneous effect 
on prices. The effect is likely to be in 
the future; and even this may be offset 
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by other factors such as the wage-in- 
dustrial-price situation. 

The second point that I would make 
in connection with the argument of the 
Senator from Tennessee is that if we do 
follow a policy of easier money, if the 
Federal Reserve Board does pump more 
money into the economy and increase 
the money supply, then I do not see how 
we can come to any sane economic judg- 
ment under present tight economic con- 
ditions except that this is bound to in- 
crease the inflationary pressures. 

Although we can make a strong case 
that we need lower interest rates, I think 
we have to recognize that there is some 
conflict in an inflationary period between 
lower interest rates and lower prices, if 
we try to get them both at the same 
time. With interest rates sharply re- 
duced, I do not think we can make the 
kind of progress we ought to make in 
keeping prices down unless we have a 
very large increase in taxes, which I 
think would very adversely affect em- 
ployment. 


COMMITMENT PROCEDURE FOR 
PERSONS FOUND NOT GUILTY BY 
REASON OF INSANITY 


Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, when I 
served as U.S. attorney for the district 
of Maryland, I became aware of a void 
in Federal criminal procedure. This gap 
was exposed to public view through the 
activities of a young man who had a 
proclivity for flying airplanes. The only 
problem was that the young man had 
neither a pilot’s license nor his own 
plane. 

From time to time, whenever he would 
pass an airport, he would have an irre- 
pressible desire to fly planes; and, with 
the aid of a Popular Mechanics manual, 
he proceeded to fly them. Fortunately, 
he generally landed the aircraft in one 
piece without inflicting injury either to 
himself or to innocent persons, but usu- 
ally some damage was inflicted to the 
aircraft. On one occasion, to satisfy his 
desire to fly, he stole an airplane and 
managed to pilot it between two States. 

When he was tried in the district court 
on a charge of wrongful interstate trans- 
portation of the aircraft, he won acquit- 
tal after psychiatric testimony disclosed 
that the theft occurred while the young 
man was acting under an irresistible im- 
pulse. It was at this point that the void 
in Federal criminal. procedure became 
evident for all to see. Upon the verdict 
of not guilty, the young man walked from 
the courtroom a free man, although the 
testifying psychiatrists were relatively 
certain that his penchant for flying 
would soon lead to another illegal flight 
in a stolen aircraft. In fact, within a 
matter of months, the young man was 
again apprehended after stealing an air- 
craft. The danger that such activity of 
a.mentally irresponsible person posed for 
the community is readily apparent. 

The gap in Federal criminal law de- 
velops because there is no verdict of not 
guilty by reason of insanity. Federal 
procedure, outside the District of Colum- 
bia, merely requires the jury to find a 
defendant in a criminal case either guilty 
or not guilty. In a case where the de- 
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fendant produces evidence of his insanity 
at the time of the alleged act, the jury 
is instructed on the defense of insanity 
but its verdict does not reflect whether it 
believed the defendant not guilty because 
the evidence against him did not prove 
beyond a reasonable doubt that he did in 
fact commit the act alleged or because 
the jury believed he lacked the mental 
capacity to commit a crime. The reason 
underlying the jury’s verdict is unclear. 
Moreover, a man who has committed an 
antisocial act while insane is allowed to 
walk out of the courtroom a free man. 
There is no assurance to society that the 
mental illness that produced the act for 
which he was brought into a Federal 
court has been treated or sufficiently ar- 
rested to create a reasonable belief that 
the illness will not again produce a crim- 
inal act. Furthermore, there is no assur- 
ance that a mentally ill person will re- 
ceive psychiatric help. 

Mr. President, there is a need for a 
verdict of not guilty by reason of insanity 
in Federal practice, comparable to exist- 
ing practice in the several States. When 
such a verdict is returned, there should 
be a determination of the acquitted per- 
son’s mental condition at the time of ac- 
quittal. Any person whose mental illness 
has not been sufficiently arrested to as- 
sure society that further criminal 
behavior will not result from the illness, 
should be committed to a mental insti- 
tution, both to insure the protection of 
society and to assure that the individual 
will receive help in his quest for sanity. 

Mr. President, in order to achieve these 
objectives, I am introducing, for appro- 
priate reference, a bill to amend chapter 
313 of the United States Code, to provide 
for the commitment of certain individ- 
uals acquitted of offenses against the 
United States solely on the ground of in- 
sanity. This bill is a product of several 
months of study, and was drafted after 
consultation with a number of Federal 
district judges who are interested in clos- 
ing the existing gap in Federal criminal 
procedure. These judges have written to 
me as chairman of the Senate Judiciary 
Committee’s Subcommittee on Improve- 
ments in Judicial Machinery and have 
cited as a prime deficiency in the Federal 
law the absence of a commitment pro- 
cedure for persons found not guilty after 
the introduction of evidence of their 
insanity. 

My bill seeks to alleviate this deficiency 
by establishing the verdict of not guilty 
by reason of insanity as one possible 
verdict. the trier of fact can return after 
the issue of insanity is raised in a crimi- 
nal trial. A verdict of not guilty by rea- 
son of insanity will trigger the institu- 
tion of commitment proceedings against 
the person so acquitted of the Federal 
criminal charges. 

The bill allows the institution of the 
commitment proceedings by either the 
U.S. attorney or the district judge who 
heard the criminal case. The commit- 
ment proceedings ultimately will culmi- 
nate in a hearing to determine if the 
person acquitted because of insanity is 
at the time of the commitment hearing 
dangerous to himself or others. But 
prior to that hearing, the district court 
is given the discretionary power to com- 
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mit the person for psychiatric observa- 
tion for a period of not to exceed 60 days. 
This prehearing commitment is framed 
in discretionary rather than mandatory 
terms in the bill because it is believed 
that in most cases where the insanity 
defense has been raised the person’s 
mental condition will have been subject- 
ed to a good deal of scrutiny at the trial 
of the criminal charges. In these cases 
the criminal defendant will have under- 
gone extensive examination and may even 
have been subjected to lengthy pretrial 
commitment either for examination or 
to insure that he was competent to as- 
sist his counsel in the defense of his case 
and thus competent to stand trial. Re- 
ported cases show as much as two or 
three quarter year treatments between 
arrest and trial. See, for example, Field- 
ing v. United States, 251 F. 2d 878 (D.C. 
Cir. 1957). 

The discretionary prehearing commit- 
ment will allow hospitalization where 
the court believes there has not been 
sufficient scrutiny of the person’s pres- 
ent mental condition prior to and during 
the criminal] trial. It will also allow the 
district judge to have the benefit of a 
thorough examination of the person’s 
mental condition immediately before the 
hearing to determine his present dan- 
gerousness. 

The bill further provides that if, after 
a hearing at which the person shall have 
the assistance of counsel, the court de- 
termines that the person, because of his 
insanity, would constitute a present dan- 
ger to himself or others if released from 
custody, the court shall commit the per- 
son to the custody of the Attorney Gen- 
eral who shall hospitalize him in a suit- 
able mental institution. This remission 
to the custody of the Attorney General 
is patterned after provisions of existing 
law. Today, the Attorney General is 
charged with the custody of persons sub- 
jected to pretrial commitment, title 18, 
United States Code, section 4244, as well 
as with the custody of those Federal 
prisoners who suffer mental illness dur- 
ing the term of their sentences, title 18, 
United States Code, section 4247. The 
Attorney General also will be authorized 
by the bill to contract with State and 
private institutions for the hospitaliza- 
tion and care of the person who is still 
considered dangerous because of his 
mental condition. 

The bill also insures that a person 
committed under its provisions will not 
be held beyond the time when he is a 
threat to society or to himself because of 
mental illness. This is done by preserv- 
ing the right of habeas corpus, and by 
requiring the mental institution in which 
the person is maintained to make an an- 
nual report to the court which ordered 
the commitment on the condition of the 
person committed. These reports will al- 
low the court to observe the progress of 
the person and to order his release if the 
court concludes that the danger to the 
community or to himself has been suf- 
ficiently arrested. The annual reports 
will make the committing court aware of 
the gravity of such commitment and will 
provide a basis for future consideration 
of the need and value of the commit- 
ment. The bill also allows the person to 
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be released if the medical authorities 
certify his improved mental condition or 
if the Attorney General or his represent- 
ative transmits such certification to the 
court. 

The bill, I believe, effectively fills the 
void that now exists in Federal criminal 
procedure. It attempts to strike an ap- 
propriate balance between the interests 
of society and the rights of the individual 
defendant. If it, or some modification 
of it which allows commitment of per- 
sons found not guilty by reason of in- 
sanity, is enacted, Federal courts will not 
need to be timid in adopting some mod- 
ern thinking on the insanity defense. 
There is some evidence that the absence 
of an adequate commitment procedure to 
protect society from the automatic re- 
lease of a person acquitted after the in- 
terposition of the insanity defense has 
been a deterrent to the adoption of a 
more liberal rule of criminal insanity 
than the M’Naghten rule. See Wion 
v. United States, 325 F. 2d 420, 428 (10th 
Cir. 1963); Sauer v. United States, 241 
F. 2d 640, 650 et seq. (9th Cir. 1957). 
The latter opinion candidly discusses this 
problem. In preserving the M’Nagh- 
ten rule the court stated forthrightly 
that, if Federal civil commitment pro- 
cedures were available to “confine” a 
person acquitted on insanity ground, 
“this court might be disposed to alter 
its current views [on the proper insanity 
test ].“ Moreover, as the circuits adopt 
more liberal rules relating to the insanity 
defense as in United States v. Currens, 
290 F. 2d 751 (3d Cir. 1961) and United 
States v. Freeman, 357 F. 2d 606 (2d Cir. 
1966) the need for an adequate commit- 
ment procedure will become all the more 
pressing. Indeed, in the Freeman opin- 
ion, Judge Kaufman stated: 

Effective procedures for institutionaliza- 
tion and treatment of criminally irrespon- 
sible are vital as an implementation of [our] 
decision. Id. at 626. 


The need for legislation in this area 
was ably stated by the junior Senator 
from New York earlier this month when 
he introduced a bill (S. 3689) to provide 
for a commitment procedure. I congratu- 
late Mr. Kennepy for his initiative in this 
area. I join him in urging congressional 
action. As former Attorney General, he 
is well aware of the problems relating to 
the handling of persons who commit 
criminal acts while under the stress of 
mental illness. His bill would establish 
a reasonable commitment procedure for 
those acquitted of a Federal offense be- 
cause of insanity. S. 3689 is similar in 
thesis and scope to the bill I introduce 
today. But there are several major dif- 
ferences that I will outline briefly. With 
two alternatives before the Senate, I be- 
lieve a thorough examination of the 
problem will be possible. 

The foremost differences relate to the 
criteria for commitment and the disposi- 
tion of persons found dangerous. As I 
have stated, my bill would commit per- 
sons found, because of insanity, dan- 
gerous to themselves or others to the 
care of the Attorney General for hos- 
pitalization. S.3689 would differentiate, 
on the one hand, between persons whose 
insanity made them dangerous to them- 
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selves and others and, on the other hand, 
those who are dangerous not only to 
themselves and others but also endanger 
the safety of officers, property or other 
interests of the United States. While 
the latter class of dangerous persons 
would remain in Federal control, the for- 
mer class would be delivered to the proper 
State authorities. 

Several possible problems come to mind 
as a result of this differentiation. First, 
I wonder if psychiatrists would be in- 
clined to say in many cases whether the 
dangerous tendencies of a person stem- 
ming from a mental illness are likely to 
be directed particularly at Federal officers 
or property. Second, when a case occurs 
where a person is found dangerous but 
not to a Federal interest, his transfer to 
State authorities may create friction be- 
tween the Federal Government and the 
States. After all, the person found dan- 
gerous had come to public attention be- 
cause of the alleged violation of Federal 
law; there may have been no violation of 
State law. Moreover, there will have 
been no determination by a State court 
or agency that the person was or is men- 
tally ill, In addition, the transfer of the 
burden to a State will not be directly ac- 
companied by any inducement such as a 
Federal contract to pay for the costs of 
the person’s hospitalization. Today, 
there is a reluctance on the part of State 
authorities to assume responsibility for 
persons found not guilty after a success- 
ful insanity defense where such persons 
do not have binding contacts with the 
State where the trial was held. 

The reason for the differentiation be- 
tween classes of dangerous persons in 
S. 3689 is clear; it follows the present 
statutory pattern of chapter 313, of title 
18, United States Code, and it attempts 
to insure the constitutionality of any 
Federal commitment by allowing Fed- 
eral control only of those who are clearly 
dangerous to the Federal Establishment. 
If such a differentiation is necessary to 
insure the constitutionality of a Fed- 
eral commitment, I would endorse it, for 
almost any commitment procedure would 
be better than the present void in Fed- 
eral law. However, I do not believe that 
it is clear that such a differentiation is 
necessary in order to insure constitu- 
tionality. The person found dangerous 
after acquittal because of insanity came 
to public attention through the alleged 
commission of what would be, but for the 
element of mental irresponsibility, a 
Federal crime. The Federal interest 
should be strong enough in that indi- 
vidual to allow Federal control of the 
person until his release will not endanger 
society. Moreover, a Federal problem, a 
person who allegedly committed a viola- 
tion of Federal law, should not be foisted 
upon the States for solution. 

As I have said, I believe the constitu- 
tional command in this area is far from 
clear. I hope that the introduction of 
my bill, along with S. 3689, will stimulate 
academic study of the problem. I am 
certain that the relevant Senate commit- 
tee that considers the pending legislation 
will carefully weigh the constitutional 
alternatives. i 

Another, less substantial, difference be- 
tween my bill and S. 3689 concerns the 
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authority to whom one committee to Fed- 
eral control shall be sent. I would fol- 
low the pattern now established in chap- 
ter 313 of title 18, United States Code, 
and commit such persons to the Attorney 
General. S. 3689 would commit such 
persons to the Surgeon General. For the 
past several years an interdepartmental 
committee composed of representatives 
of the Attorney General and Surgeon 
General have been studying chapter 313 
with the view toward a possible realloca- 
tion of responsibilities between Depart- 
ments with respect to persons committed 
under the various procedures outlined in 
that chapter. I hope the interdepart- 
mental committee will make its views 
known to the Senate in the near future. 
If the executive departments involved 
can agree, I would have no objection to 
substituting the Surgeon General for the 
Attorney General in sections (d), (e), 
(f), (h), and (i) of the bill I introduce 
today. 

I also want to mention the work of a 
committee of the American Bar Foun- 
dation in the area of mental disability 
and the law. This able group, under the 
astute chairmanship of James V. Ben- 
nett, Esquire, has studied in depth the 
approaches of a number of States and, 
incidentally, the operations of the vari- 
ous Federal district courts within these 
States. I understand that the report and 
recommendations of this study group 
will. not be available for publication 
for at least 6 months, but I look forward 
to their report on this problem. I am 
certain this group will provide valuable 
insights which will be of great assistance 
to the Senate in its consideration of my 
bill, of S. 3689, and of the entire scope 
of chapter 313 of title 18. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. TYDINGS. T yield. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I highly 
commend the Senator from Maryland for 
his introduction of this bill. He has 
taken me back to the classroom this 
morning, because, as an old professor of 
criminal law, I recall how we used to 
discuss this very problem which I re- 
ferred to as a serious loophole in the 
Federal criminal statutes. 

I am regretful that, as long as I have 
been here, I have been guilty of a lapse 
in not proposing such a bill as the Sen- 
ator from Maryland has proposed this 
morning. 

If the Senator would so honor me, I 
would be glad to be one of the cosponsors 
of the bill. Iam sure that other lawyers 
would like to cosponsor it, because lawyer 
after lawyer knows how right the Sen- 
ator from Maryland is. 

This measure is sorely needed. We 
are very glad to follow the leadership of 
the Senator from Maryland in regard 
to this matter. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, I 
thank the distinguished Senator from 
Oregon, and I would be honored to have 
him as.a cosponsor. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the name of the senior Senator 
from Oregon be added as a cosponsor to 
my bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 
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Mr. TYDINGS.. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the full text of 
the bill be printed at this point in the 
RECORD. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be received and appropriately re- 
ferred; and, without objection, the bill 
will be printed in the RECORD. 

The bill (S. 3753) to amend chapter 
313, title 18, United States Code, to pro- 
vide for the commitment of certain in- 
dividuals acquitted of offenses against 
the United States solely on the ground 
of insanity, introduced by Mr. Typincs 
(for himself and Mr. Morse), was re- 
ceived, read twice by its title, referred 
to the Committee on the Judiciary, and 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

S. 3753 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That (a) 
chapter 313, title 18, United States Code, is 
amended by adding at the end thereof the 
following new section: 

“g 4949. Commitment of certain individuals 
acquitted of offenses against the 
United States on the ground of 
insanity. 

“(a) Whenever the issue of insanity at 
the time of the commission of an offense 
against the United States is raised by the 
pleadings or evidence, the Court shall find 
or, in the event of a jury trial, shall instruct 
that the verdict shall be one of the following: 
(1) guilty, (2) not guilty, or (3) not guilty 
by reason of insanity at the time of the 
commission of the offense. The judgment 
shall so state.” 

“(b) Whenever any person charged with 
an offense against the United States is ac- 
quitted solely on the ground that he was 
insane at the time of its commission, the 
United States Attorney, if he has reasonable 
cause to believe that such person so ac- 
quitted may be presently insane and that, 
because of his insanity, his release would 
constitute a danger to himself or others, 
shall file a motion for a judicial determina- 
tion of the mental condition of such person, 
setting forth the grounds for such belief, 
in the trial court in which the proceedings 
which resulted in his acquittal were con- 
ducted. Upon the filing of such a motion or 
upon its own motion, the court shall, after 
notice, hold a hearing within a reasonable 
time to determine whether the person ac- 
quitted of an offense against the United 
States on the ground that he was insane at 
the time of its commission, would, because of 
his insanity, constitute a present danger to 
himself or others. Such person shall be en- 
titled to be represented by counsel at such 
hearings, and, if such person is indigent, 
counsel shall be provided for him at the ex- 
pense of the Government. 

“(c) After the filing of a motion to de- 
termine the mental condition of a person 
found not guilty of an offense against the 
United States solely because he was insane 
at the time of its commission, or upon its 
own motion, the court may order such per- 
son to be examined by at least two qualified 
psychiatrists: designated by the court. The 
psychiatrists so designated shall, within sixty 
days thereafter, file their reports with the 
court setting forth their findings with respect 
to such examination, including their con- 
clusions as to the mental condition of such 
person and whether the release of such per- 
son would constitute a danger to himself 
or others. For the purpose of examination 
the court may order the person committed 
for such reasonable period as it may deter- 
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mine, not to exceed sixty days, to the custody 
of the Attorney General who shall hospitalize 
such person in a suitable mental institution 
or other facility designated by the court. 

“(d) If, after the hearing provided in (b), 
the court shall determine that the person, 
because of his insanity, would constitute a 
present danger to himself or others if re- 
leased, from custody, the court shall com- 
mit the person so acquitted to the custody 
of the Attorney General, who shall hospital- 
ize such person in a suitable mental institu- 
tion or other facility. 

“(e) Whenever a person shall be com- 
mitted to the custody of the Attorney Gen- 
eral or his representative pursuant to subsec- 
tion (d) of this section, his commitment 
shall run until his mental condition is so 
improved that his release would not con- 
stitute a danger to himself or others. Upon 
the termination of any such commitment, 
the Attorney General or his authorized rep- 
resentative shall file with the court which 
made such commitment a certificate stating 
the termination of the commitment and 
the ground therefor. 

“(f) Where any person has been confined 
by the Attorney General in a mental institu- 
tion or other facility pursuant to subsec- 
tion (d) of this section and the superin- 
tendent of any such mental institution or 
the head of any such facility certifies that, 
in his opinion, the release of such person 
will not in the reasonable future constitute 
a danger to himself or others and that the 
person is entitled to his unconditional. re- 
lease from such mental institution or fa- 
cility, and such certificate is filed with the 
clerk of the court in which the person was 
tried, and a copy thereof served on the United 
States Attorney, such certificate shall be suf- 
ficient to authorize the court to order the 
unconditional release of the person so con- 
fined. 

“(g) Nothing contained in this section 
shall preclude a person committed under the 
authority of subsection (d) of this section 
from establishing by a writ of habeas corpus 
his eligibility for release under the provi- 
sions of this section. 

“(h) The superintendent of any mental 
institution or the head of any facility in 
which any person is confined by the Attorney 
General pursuant to subsection (d) of this 
section shall annually, during the hospitali- 
zation of that person, submit to the court 
a written report with respect to the mental 
condition of such person, together with the 
recommendations of such superintendent or 
head concerning the continued hospitaliza- 
tion of such person. Upon the receipt there- 
of, the court shall consider such report and 
recommendations and, if it determines that 
his release will not in the reasonable future 
constitute a danger to himself or others, the 
court shall order his immediate release. 
Such reports and recommendations shall be 
made available to counsel in any judicial 
proceeding challenging the continued hos- 
pitalization of a person committed under the 
provisions of subsection (d). 

“(i) The Attorney General is authorized to 
enter into contracts with the several States 
(including political subdivisions thereof) 
and private agencies under which appropriate 
institutions and other facilities of such 
States or agencies will be made available, on 
a reimbursable basis, for the confinement, 
hospitalization, care and treatment of per- 
sons committed to the custody of the At- 
torney General pursuant to subsections (c) 
and (d) of this section. 

“(j) The provisions of this section shall 
not be applicable to the District of Colum- 
bia.” 

(b) The chapter analysis of chapter 313, 
title 18, United States Code, is amended by 
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adding at the end thereof the following new 

item: 

“4249. Commitment of certain individuals 
acquitted of offenses against. the 
United States on the ground of in- 
sanity.” 


REDUCING OUR TROOPS IN EUROPE 


Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, 
every day that goes by illustrates more 
clearly the importance of utilizing fiscal 
as well as monetary means to control 
inflation and reduce our continuing un- 
favorable balance of payments. 

In this connection, I ask unanimous 
consent to insert at this point in the 
Recorp an editorial in the St. Louis 
Globe Democrat, “Reducing Our Troops 
in Europe.” 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

REDUCING OUR TROOPS IN EUROPE 


Senator SymIncTon’s insistent demand 
that American forces in Europe be reduced 
as a means of stopping the drain on our bal- 
ance of payments, and to check our dwin- 
dling gold supply, has found increasing 
acceptance in the Senate, Senator MANS- 
FIELD, the majority leader, is the most recent 
to echo this same view. 

Ten years ago the United States had 
$21,900,000,000 in gold reserves. Now these 
reserves have dwindled to $13,500,000,000, a 
loss of $8,400,000,000. At the same time 
other countries’ gold has risen from $14,300,- 
000,000 to $27,300,000,000, a gain of $13,000,- 
000,000. 

If the United States were called upon, and 
we conceivably could be, to pay all of our 
obligations in gold, we would not have the 
funds to do it. 

Most of the troops which Senator SYMING- 
TON would send home, or deploy elsewhere, 
are presently stationed in France where we 
have been summarily ordered out by Gen. 
De Gaulle. This is scant gratitude. From 
1945 to 1966 we have given France $9,410,- 
000,000 in economic and military aid which 
accounts for a substantial portion of our 
global debts. 

Moving our troops and dependents from 
France would cut this drain on our gold sup- 
ply from a country where we want most not 
to spend American dollars in view of Gen. 
De Gaulle’s intransigence. The resultant 
saving, if the troops get out of Europe in- 
stead of being shifted elsewhere on the 
Continent, would be reflected not only in 
our balance of payments, but in our 
strengthened military dispositions in Viet- 
nam. 

The Administration has waged a dogged 
fight for a continuation both of foreign aid 
and of substantial troop deployments far 
beyond our military requirements in Europe. 

In the last analysis, if the Russians were 
ever to overrun Western Europe, they could 
not be stopped by American and NATO 
ground forces. 

We have contributed up to now approxi- 
mately a third of the manpower and prob- 
ably 80 per cent of costs, bearing far more 
than our share of the burden—which pri- 
marily is Europe’s rather than our own. 

At the very best, our troops in France and 
in NATO countries must be considered as a 
token force rather than an effective striking 
force. 

Since they are token, this is a chance to 
improve our position in many respects by 
following Senator SymrncrTon’s and Senator 
MANSFIELD’s advice and taking some of them 
out of Europe entirely. 
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Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, in 
our conviction that there can be a heavy 
reduction of U.S. troops in Europe, the 
majority leader and others including 
myself are supported by one of the Na- 
tion’s greatest citizens and most experi- 
enced military figures, former President 
Eisenhower. As we all know, at one time 
General Eisenhower was the head of the 
military forces of NATO. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Missouri yield briefly? 

Mr. SYMINGTON. I am glad to yield 
5 my friend, the Senator from Wiscon- 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I 
commend the Senator from Missouri for 
the position he has taken with respect to 
reducing our troops in Europe. 

I agree with him wholeheartedly and 
believe that his position on this matter 
is correct. 

There is no question that our having a 
smaller number of troops in Europe 
would be enormously helpful to our bal- 
ance-of-payments situation. It would go 
a long way toward solving that problem. 
It would also alleviate the interest rate 
and inflationary problem. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, I 
was not here earlier, but am always 
grateful when the Senator from Wiscon- 
sin speaks on subjects incident to the 
welfare of the economy. 

As we know, what we are all working 
for here on the floor, regardless of the 
particular way in which each of us ap- 
proaches it, is the preservation of the 
integrity of the U.S. currency. 

Mr. GRUENING. Mr, President, will 
the Senator yield for a comment on his 
speech? 

Mr. SYMINGTON. I am happy to 
yield to the able Senator from Alaska. 

Mr. GRUENING. Mr. President, I 
commend the Senator from Missouri for 
introducing the editorial from the St. 
Louis Globe-Democrat. After the morn- 
ing hour I shall make a speech entitled 
“Our Obsolete Concepts About NATO— 
1949 Solution for 1966 Facts,” 

The speech I shall make goes along 
very well with the general purposes of 
of the remarks of the Senator from 
Missouri. I think it is time that we re- 
vise and reappraise the entire situation 
in Europe and find out whether it is nec- 
essary for us to keep 300,000 troops and 
their many dependents there or whether 
the balance-of-payments situation might 
not be aided if we review and reap- 
praise the situation. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. I thank the Sen- 
ator, and look forward with interest to 
his planned address. 


DISASTERS CREATED BY ACTS OF 
NATURE 


Mr. BAYH. Mr. President, I should 
like to observe that in the past couple 
of days the news has been replete with 
the recitation of the horrible conditions 
which have been brought about in Turkey 
because of another act of nature, the 
terrible, devastating earthquake. As a 
result of this disaster, thousands of peo- 
ple have been killed and other thousands 
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have been injured. Whole villages have 
been wiped out with all of the attendant 
suffering which goes with this type of act 
of nature. 

As could be expected, and as should be 
expected in a time of need in other parts 
of the world, the United States has been 
quick to rush in to aid and to assist our 
fellow man regardless of the color of his 
skin or the tongue with which he speaks. 

I think it is appropriate to call to the 
attention of the Senate that at this par- 
ticular hour the United States is on the 
verge of having the opportunity to make 
a great step forward in providing better 
disaster relief for our own citizens. 

I would like to have the record show 
without question that I fully support 
these humanitarian efforts which the 
United States is making in Turkey, and 
which it has made in Chile and other 
places, to help individuals in need. 

Nevertheless, it is high time that the 
Congress of the United States go on rec- 
ord as establishing a policy under which 
we would provide more equitable and 
adequate treatment for our citizens when 
they are faced with the same kind of cir- 
cumstances. 

Over a year ago the Senate passed Sen- 
ate bill 1861, to provide a whole vast area 
of additional assistance to citizens of this 
country when they are struck by hurri- 
canes and tornadoes, or other disasters, 
as was the case on Palm Sunday when 139 
people in my State of Indiana were killed 
in a very few minutes. 

That measure was passed in the Senate 
without one dissenting vote. Unfortu- 
nately to this day, it has not been acted 
upon by the House. However, under the 
able leadership of some of our colleagues 
in the House, an executive session of one 
of the subcommittees of the House Com- 
mittee on Public Works will be meeting 
to consider this matter tomorrow. 

The Senator from Indiana is optimis- 
tic about the possibility that the subcom- 
mittee will act favorably upon the pro- 
posed legislation to provide more equit- 
able assistance to those who are struck 
by adversity or disaster. One of the 
roadblocks which appears to loom on the 
horizon is the rather comprehensive re- 
port that has been prepared and sub- 
mitted about the possibility of providing 
disaster insurance. 

It should be said that this is a worth- 
while report. It is voluminous and 
studies the subject in detail. But I see 
no reason why a comprehensive piece of 
proposed legislation dealing with the 
need for financing destroyed homes, for 
the construction of schools, roads, and 
bridges, for the repair of farm buildings 
and fences, and for replenishing herds 
that have been diminished, depleted, or 
destroyed by nature should be held up 
pending a study of the insurance pro- 
posal. The insurance program is en- 
tirely compatible with the provisions of 
S. 1861. 

I hope that our colleagues in the House 
will, in their good judgment, pass the 
measure; additional study can be given 
later to the possibility of supplementing 
it by providing an additional insurance 
provision. 
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THE PROPOSED DIRKSEN 
PRAYER AMENDMENT 


Mr. BAYH. Mr. President, in the 
Recorp for yesterday, attention was 
called to the fact that the distinguished 
majority leader intends next Tuesday, 1 
week from today, to call up the UNICEF 
resolution, to which the distinguished 
minority leader has served notice he in- 
tends to offer as an amendment his 
prayer amendment, which would provide 
for voluntary prayer in public schools. 

As chairman of the Subcommittee on 
Constitutional Amendments of the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary, let me say that 
the subcommittee has held a week and a 
half of hearings on this controversial 
subject. I agree with the distinguished 
minority leader that prayer in the public 
schools is a highly complicated and mis- 
understood area, one which needs clari- 
fication. Some of the interpretations 
which have been placed on the Supreme 
Court decisions on this subject are ridic- 
ulous, to say the least. 

There are those who assert that the 
decisions of the Supreme Court in the 
cases of Schempp, Vitale, and Murray 
rule out the singing of the last verse of 
“The Star-Spangled Banner” because it 
refers to God, and a prohibition of the 
singing of the last verses of America“ 
because they, too, refer to God. It is also 
claimed that it is necessary to remove 
from the pledge of allegiance to the 
flag the phrase “under God”; and also 
that the motto “In God We Trust” 
should be stricken from our coins and 
currency. 

All these claims have no substance at 
all when one carefully examines the 
Supreme Court decisions. The Court 
merely held that a State governmental 
agency cannot prescribe a prayer to be 
said in a public school classroom. 

I agree with the minority leader that 
Congress should take some action to set 
the record straight, try to clarify the 
misconceptions, and ease the burdens 
which rests so heavily on teachers, prin- 
cipals, school boards, and school admin- 
istrators. But I myself question wheth- 
er a constitutional amendment is the 
most desirable course to take. 

I hope that throughout the ensuing 
week the Members of the Senate will give 
some attention to the possibility of an 
alternative solution. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Burovick in the chair). The time of the 
Senator has expired. 

Mr. BAYH. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that I may proceed 
for 2 additional minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. BAYH, We all know that a con- 
stitutional amendment is not something 
to be taken lightly. It is an almost sac- 
rosanct approach to legislation. I hope 
that in the ensuing week we can come up 
with an alternative which will clear the 
record, which will make it abundantly 
clear that the Supreme Court, the Sen- 
ate and the House and, indeed, the entire 
country, is not godless, that we do not 
foster a policy that would take God out 
of our lives. I hope that we can arrive at 
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a solution which will be short of the con- 
stitutional amendment route. 

In an effort to assist Senators to study 
the complexity of this matter, I ask 
unanimous consent to insert in the Rec- 
orp today some of the statements which 
have been made before our committee. 
These statements will give Senators the 
opportunity to analyze the position of 
some of our outstanding legal authorities 
and religious leaders, and may assist 
them in making a decision when they are 
called upon to do so a week from today. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ments were ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 


STATEMENT OF PAUL A, FREUND, BEFORE THE 
SENATE SUBCOMMITTEE ON CONSTITUTIONAL 
AMENDMENTS, AUGUST 1, 1966 


I greatly appreciate the opportunity to 
appear before this Committee to present my 
views as à constitutional lawyer. Since 1939 
I have been a professor of law at Harvard 
University and as teaching principally con- 
stitutional law. 

With full recognition of the high purposes 
that haye motivated the sponsors of S.J. Res. 
148 I find compelling objections to the Res- 
olution. 

First. To alter the Bill of Rights, and in 
particular the First Amendment, for the 
first time in our history would surely be a 
momentous event, justified only by some 
overpowering necessity that the Amendment 
would clearly meet. It is against these rig- 
orous standards of necessity and clarity that 
the: proposal should be judged. 

Second. In many contexts there is no need 
for an Amendment to authorize prayer in 
public places. The opening prayers in the 
Senate, for example, and prayers at military 
installations, are not jeopardized by any de- 
cisions under the First Amendment. Chap- 
lains in the armed forces are provided to fill 
the gap created when the government calls 
men and women away from their normal fa- 
cilities for the religious life. As for legisla- 
tive chaplains, as Mr. Justice Brennan said 
in the Schempp case, “Legislators, themselyes 
from such public and ceremonial exercises 
without incurring any penalty, direct or 
indirect.“ (374 U.S. at 299-300). In the 
same case, Mr. Justice Goldberg, after stating 
that under the present decision the Court 
“would recognize the propriety of providing 
military chaplains,” thus summarized the 
actual import of the decision: 

“The pervasive religiosity and direct gov- 
ernmental involvement inhering in the pre- 
scription of prayer and Bible reading in the 
public schools, during and as part of the 
curricular day, involving young impression- 
able children whose school attendance is 
statutorily compelled, and utilizing the pres- 
tige, power, and influence of school adminis- 
tration, staff, and authority, cannot realisti- 
cally be termed simply accommodation, and 
must fall within the interdiction of the First 
Amendment. I find nothing in the opinion 
of the Court which says more than this. And, 
of course, today’s decision does not mean 
that all incidents of government which im- 
port of the religious are therefore and with- 
out more banned by the strictures of the 
Establishment Clause.” 

Nor do the decisions affect the use of pub- 
lic buildings, streets or parks by religious 
groups. In fact, it is clear that if a local 
government permits the use of such facilities 
by other groups, it not only may, it must, 
permit similar use by religious groups. Kunz 
v. New York, 340 U.S. 290; Saia v. New York, 
—— U.S. 558; Cor v. New Hampshire, 312 U.S. 

9. 

What is needed now is not to accept and 
build upon popular misapprehensions about 
the scope of the decisions, but to point out 
the baselessness of those fears. 
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Third. In the realm of the public school 
classroom itself, what would be the effect of 
the Amendment? This is far from clear. 
Although the distinguished proponent of the 
Resolution has disclaimed any purpose to 
overrule the actual decisions in the Schempp 
and Murray cases, such might well be the 
effect of the proposal. In the Schempp case 
the school authorities simply provided that 
at least ten verses from the Holy Bible 
should be read, on a voluntary basis (that is, 
with provision for exemption of objectors) ; 
in the Murray case the options open to the 
pupils were at least as wide: the reading of 
a chapter of the Bible and/or the Lord's 
Prayer. The Resolution authorizes the au- 
thorities to provide for or permit the volun- 
tary participation in prayer, but not to pre- 
scribe its form or content. How wide or nar- 
row an option must there be for the pupils? 

If we assume that the option in Schempp 
and Murray was too restrictive, and that the 
pupils must be left without any guidance 
or intervention by the teacher, what will be 
the result? Some form of collective action 
will be necessary if the pupils are to know 
what it is that they are to participate in from 
day to day. It is unrealistic to expect young 
children to organize this exercise and select 
or compose prayers without some guidance. 
With the forced abstention of the teacher, 
there is an open invitation for church groups 
to assume this function. Then not only the 
philosophy of the school-prayer decisions but 
that of the released-time decision as well 
would be violated. McCollum v. Board of 
Education, 333 U.S. 208. The school system 
would be used not simply to promote religion 
but to foster sectarian purposes. The di- 
visive effect would be increased; pupils would 
be divided into participants and outsiders in 
the planning stage, and among the partici- 
pants denominational differences would be 
intensified by disputes over the use of the 
Old or New Testament, the version of the New 
Testament, the choice of texts, the unitarian 
or Trinitarian form of address, and so on. 
This danger of sectarianism is most pro- 
nounced where a dominant majority of the 
pupils in a school or a classroom are of one 
sect. It is in just this situation that the safe- 
guards of the First Amendment are most 
essential, and it is here that the Resolution 
would be most damaging. 

To be sure, these consequences would not 
occur everywhere and always; but the First 
Amendment is designed to avoid these dan- 
gers, and these should be clearly foreseen 
before we decide to weaken the guarantees 
against coercion in matters of religious exer- 
cise and the official fostering of a dominant 
creed. 

What alternative consequences can be fore- 
seen, for other schools and classrooms? One 
possibility is that different groups will main- 
tain their identity but will cooperate on a 
kind of separate-but-equal basis, either 
segregating themselves for different prayer 
ceremonies or setting separate days of the 
week when each group will control the exer- 
cise. No one can look forward with satis- 
faction to such an intensification of religious 
identities; certainly one would not press for 
a constitutional amendment in order to bring 
about such divisiveness in our public schools. 

A final possibility is that some greater 
agreement can be reached in certain schools 
or classes, producing a form of prayer that 
cannot be identified with any creedal group— 
what has been called a “To whom it may 
concern” form of prayer. This was indeed 
the origin of the prayer recommended by 
the New York Board of Regents and held in- 
valid when prescribed on a voluntary basis 
in the public schools.. Engel v. Vitale, 370 
U.S. 421. The blandness of such a prayer is 
only superficially a mark of acceptability. As 
the Engel case showed, and as both human- 
ists and churchmen have testified, that kind 
of prayer is offensive alike to unbelievers and 
to the most devout of believers. 
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Fourth. There is a feeling, no doubt re- 
flected in the Resolution, that our public 
schools must not be godless; that if they are, 
more families will send their children to 
private and parochial schools. If what is 
meant is that the atmosphere of the public 
schools is not theological, or creedal, or rit- 
ualistic, this is a badge of honor. Presum- 
ably what is meant is something different— 
that our schools should do more to promote 
the moral education of the young; that edu- 
cation must reach not only the intellect but 
the feelings and should strive to instill a 
sense of morality and reverence in the stu- 
dents. 

To this demand there are two responses: 
In the first place, a brief ritual of prayer in 
unison in the classroom is at best a feeble 
and dubious recourse, a deceptively easy way 
to avoid the real and pressing problems of 
moral education in the school. As an Eng- 
lish observer has said, the exercise is apt to 
be regarded as a slight irrelevance to be got 
over before the serious business of the day 
begins. But in any event, if a period of 
brief prayer is wanted, there is a simple way 
to have it: a moment of silent meditation, 
during which each pupil may commune 
either in prayer or other form of solemn 
thought, as his upbringing and his spirit may 
prompt. This would be a truer form of re- 
liglous voluntarism than any schoolroom 
prayer in unison. Thus in a sense the whole 
issue comes to this: If the difference between 
a moment of prayer in unison and a moment 
of silent prayer or meditation so momentous 
for public education, and so plainly to the 
advantage of the vocal ceremony, that the 
extraordinary machinery of a constitutional 
amendment should be set in motion to 
achieve this alternative? The second re- 
sponse to the call for moral education is to 
point to more positive approaches in the 
public schools. This is the real challenge of 
the prayer decisions—to find methods at 
once less Offensive in a religiously pluralist 
society and more effective for moral and 
spiritual element of a common education. 

Three strands can be followed to that end, 
with no embarrassment from the First 
Amendment; teaching about religious tradi- 
tions, including the heritage of religious lib- 
erty; exposure of moral issues and tr 
in how to make moral judgments; and the 
creation of an atmosphere of reverence for 
truth and justice throughout the process of 
learning: reverence for what we know, hu- 
mility in the face of the unknown, awe before 
the unknowable, These are pervasive, they 
can be freely shared, they do not call for 
special exemptions from participation, they 
should be inherent in the whole relation of 
a student to his enterprise, not an excres- 
cence to be cultivated by a separate ritual, 
from which some must always be permitted 
to opt out. On such a foundation the home 
and the church can build in their private 
ways. With the deepest respect for the mo- 
tives of the sponsors of the Resolution, I 
cannot help believing that the real problems 
of moral education, and the opportunities 
that beckon to meet them, are trivitalized 
and evaded by the proposal before the Com- 
mittee. 

STATEMENT BY Rev. Dr. Leonmas C. CONTOS, 
FOR THE GREEK ARCHDIOCESE OF NORTH AND 
SOUTH AMERICA, BEFORE THE SENATE SUB- 
COMMITTEE ON CONSTITUTIONAL AMEND- 
MENTS, -AUGUST 2, 1966 
The. Greek Archdiocese acknowledges 

gratefully the privilege of coming once again 

before a distinguished committee of the 

U. S. Senate to make known its position in 

the matter of voluntary prayer in the public 

schools. 

That position remains altogether consist- 
ent in its fundamentals as articulated both 
before a similar committee in the Spring 
of 1964, and before the General Board of the 
National Council of Churches a year earlier. 
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It is in full support of the amendment now 
under consideration, in the hope and ex- 
pectation that the amendment constitutes 
an imperative corrective to the situation now 
prevailing. 

The dilemma confronting American edu- 
cation issues out of the celebrated decision of 
the Supreme Court striking down the New 
York Regents’ prayer; therefore, the first 
word perhaps ought to be spoken in this 
connection. 

The amendment under study here, among 
other things, provides a very much needed 
reminder that the Supreme Court of the 
land, while supreme, and thus deserving of 
absolute respect, is not necessarily infallible. 
The amendment holds up the possibility that 
in interpreting the First Amendment to the 
Constitution, the Court may not necessarily 
have interpreted rightly, or even justly, the 
mind of its authors; nor perhaps assessed 
adequately the historical and cultural con- 
text within which they acted. That the 
Court was itself divided is proof of its 
healthy human fallibility. That we honor a 
process of review—of which I take this hear- 
ing to be a part—is proof of the vitality of 
our way of life. 

The Supreme Court decision has been 
widely misread, it is true. Even though its 
language was careful and precise, and the 
scope of its findings fixed and limited, yet 
the effect of its decision on the New York 
prayer, as well as its subsequent more gen- 
eral judgment, was to construe the “estab- 
lishment" principle of the Constitution to 
mean total prohibition in the public schools 
of any and all religious exercise. Whether 
this was the Court’s design, it is certainly the 
effect of its actions. 

We are convinced that this is not the sense 
and thrust of the First Amendment. More- 
over, if the First Amendment is thus vul- 
nerable to such an interpretation, then we 
are persuaded that a clear corrective is needed 
to liberate public school authorities from the 
tyranny of their present dilemma, from the 
fear of doing anything—even leading a 
prayer of thanksgiving for food—that could 
be attacked as unlawful. Unless such a cor- 
rective is applied to the trend so substan- 
tially accelerated by the Supreme Court’s 
decisions, we shall as a nation have travelled 
irrevocably down’ the road to humanistic 
secularism. 

It has been argued, indeed by members of 
the Court in public forum, that religion is 
the business of the Church and the home. 
It is true that Church and home have the 
principal role in the religious training of the 
young. But to declare all religious educa- 
tion, any reference to religious principles, as 
outside the broad competence and responsi- 
bility of education, is to declare, in our view, 
a false boundary, a mythical wall of separa- 
tion, that divides, and deprives, the growing 
child. Moreover, it goes against the whole 
philosophy and ethos of this nation. 

Both the Court and its supporters in this 
matter base their objections upon the prin- 
ciple of separation of Church and State. We 
champion this separation, but as a religious 
force that has survived many centuries of 
life under a great variety of political circum- 
stances, including nearly half a millennium 
under Moslem subjugation, we are careful 
not to make a fetish of the separation prin- 
ciple. We are deeply aware of the danger of 
making separation a total estrangement from 
that religious heritage, common to us all, 
which underlies and undergirds the society 
we have fashioned, 

The foundations of which our culture rests 
are far less sound under our feet in this 
present day than they might be. As a 
Church that has lived long and achieved 
a measure of human wisdom in relations 
with the State, we do not believe that simple 
Judgments resolve that eternal tension be- 
tween the Church and the World. It is a 
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part of the whole pilgrimage through history. 
To rob the educational system of some of its 
most cherished instruments—simple devo- 
tional exercises, the matchless grandeur of 
the Bible—is not only to impoverish that 
system unnecessarily, but to give comfort 
and refuge to its enemies. 

It has been argued in defense of the prayer 
decisions that they did not affect the over- 
all question of deism; they did not alter our 
coins or strike the name of God from every 
public place. That is true. But it is our 
concern that they may, in the minds of 
many, have pronounced an invitation to 
broaden the assault against all these. 


Mr. BAYH. On succeeding days, I 
shall put in the Recorp other statements 
which will attempt to put both sides of 
this picture in proper perspective, so 
that we can deal with the matter from 
a factual and not an emotional stand- 
point. 


WALL STREET JOURNAL SAYS 
PRICE PRESSURES. NO LONGER 
INCREASING 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, 
some Senators have contended that we 
need a sharp tax increase because of 
the present economic situation; and cer- 
tainly what was reported this morning 
in the newspapers about the cost of liv- 
ing rising four-tenths of 1 percent—one 
of the sharpest rises in 1 month that we 
have had—would seem to support that 
contention. 

However, in yesterday’s Wall Street 
Journal a front page column raised some 
very serious questions about the wisdom 
of a stringent, high-tax fiscal policy now. 
It argues that capacity—that is, the level 
at which production has been pressing 
plant capacity—has been steady since 
January, at 92 percent. It points out 
that unemployment is now 3.9 percent, 
which is higher than the percentage of 
February, March, or April. It is higher 
or as high as it has been in 6 years, since 
1946. 

Obviously, the implications are that if 
unemployment and plant capacity are 
stabilizing or even moderating in their 
pressure, this is not the time for the kind 
of high tax policy that could push us 
into a recession. 

Mr. President, I might also point out 
that the article also shows, according to 
past experience, the rate of rise in the 
cost of living in the most recent previous 
similar situation, 1959 and 1960, did not 
stop until plant capacity utilization had 
dropped to 79 percent. And by present 
standards that would mean heavy un- 
employment and a real recession. 

I ask unanimous consent that this very 
interesting column be printed in the 
Recor» at this point. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

APPRAISAL OF CURRENT TRENDS IN BUSINESS 
AND FINANCE 
Government reports leave little doubt that 


U.S. living costs have been climbing more 
rapidly in recent months. The consumer 
price index, a widely used gauge of living- 
cost trends, recently has been rising at an 
annual rate of more than 3%, nearly three 
times the yearly gain that prevailed in 1960- 
65. In the view of many economists, the 
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current rate of increase constitutes worri- 
some inflation. 

Whether living costs continue to move up 
so rapidly, of course, depends in part on a 
variety of imponderables, ranging from the 
course of events in Vietnam to President 
Johnson's willingness to pursue more restric- 
tive economic policies in an election year. 
A somewhat encouraging suggestion of what 
may lie ahead, however, may be glimpsed 
from some of the yardsticks that indicate 
what is happening to the amount of grow- 
ing room, or slack, in the economy. 

For many months before living costs began 
to rise more rapidly, these yardsticks showed 
the slack was fast disappearing in the econ- 
omy—a development not unrelated to the 
recent price trend. Now, however, this seems 
no longer to be the case. The current pic- 
ture indicates that the amount of slack still 
remaining in the economy, while small, at 
least no longer is shrinking. 

The change can be detected, for instance, 
in statistics that record the portion of un- 
used capacity in U.S. factories. The per- 
centage had been shriveling. But recently 
it has remained approximately constant. 
Since the first of the year, according to Gov- 
ernment estimates, manufacturers have been 
using roughly 92% of their total plant ca- 
pacity. 

Admittedly, this factory operating rate 
continues at what many analysts feel is an 
uncomfortably high level, and there is little 
indication of a significant reduction any 
time soon. Still, the rate at least appears 
to have stopped climbing—and is leveling off, 
it is noteworthy, at a percentage appreciably 
below the post-World War II high of 96%, 
reached in early 1953, 

This leveling off is in marked contrast to 
the trend in recent years. As recently as 
1961, at the start of the current economic 
expansion, the operating rate stood at only 
78% of capacity, a full 14 percentage points 
below this year's level. 

A similar development has taken place on 
the labor front. In July, after seasonal ad- 
justment, the labor-force unemployment rate 
stood at 3.9%. This is down very slightly 
from the 4% levels of May and June, but 
actually is higher than the jobless rates in 
February, March and April. As recently as 
April, the unemployment rate was only 3.7%. 
For the first seven months of 1966, the jobless 
rate averaged 3.9%, precisely equal to the 
latest figure. 

The 1966 record is very different from the 
pattern earlier. In 1961, the unemployment 
rate was 6.7%. As the expansion has pro- 
gressed, the rate has declined, sporadically 
at first, then steadily. Between January 1964 
and December 1965, the rate declined with 
almost monthly regularity; it fell from 5.6% 
at the beginning of 1964 to 4.1% at the end 
of last year. 

Within the overall labor picture, it should 
be added, the job category that includes only 
married men with families actually has shown 
less sign of strain recently. This key category 
contains most of the nation’s breadwinners 
and skilled workers who form the backbone 
of the labor force. The overall jobless rate, 
of course, also includes many part-time 
workers, such as many teen-agers and house- 
wives. i 

This rate for married men, seasonally ad- 
justed, rose in July to 2% from 1.9% in June 
and 1.8% in May. July marked the first time 
since last November that the rate has been 
as high as 2%. 

Again, the recent record differs markedly 
from the past trend. In the course of last 
year, for instance, unemployment among 
married men fell from 2.7% to 1.8%. As 
recently as early 1963, the rate was near the 
4% mark. ¢ 

The unemployment levels in recent 
months, to be sure, do not suggest any con- 
siderable slack in the nation’s reserve of man- 
power. However, it should be noted, the 
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overall July unemployment rate of 3.9% by 
no means approaches any sort of record low. 
In the postwar era, unemployment has been 
as low as 2.9%, the 1953 average. In fact, in 
six of the years since World War II, the aver- 
age unemployment rate has been as low as 
or lower than the recent 3.9% level. 

There are, of course, many considerations 
that will determine the trend of prices in 
coming months, besides the purely physical 
limits of the nation’s men and machines. 
Evidence that the strain on factory and 
human resources is no longer increasing, 
however, suggests that the living-cost out- 
look may not be quite so worrisome as it may 
seem at first glance. 

Certainly, there is little in the recent rec- 
ord to indicate that the current price climb 
will slow significantly. Business history sug- 
gests that any actual slowdown in the rise 
of prices very likely must await more slack in 
the economy. 

For instance, the rise of the consumer price 
index in the last economic expansion, in 
1960-61, did not begin to slow appreciably 
until the final quarter of 1960. By then, the 
factory operating rate had dropped to 79% 
from 1960’s first-quarter level of 87%. The 
price index, by no coincidence, did not begin 
to rise appreciably again until the latter 
part of 1961, when the rebounding operating 
rate was approaching 85%. 

However, the record of recent months also 
provides an indication, albeit tenuous, that 
a further acceleration in the rise of living 
costs is perhaps unlikely in coming months. 
And such a prospect is certainly welcome at 
a time where there is widespread and in- 
creasing concern about the possibility of 
spiraling inflation. 

‘ —ALFRED L. MALABRE, Jr. 


PRESENT VIETNAM POLICY NOT 
THAT OF PRESIDENT KENNEDY 


Mr. CLARK. The morning papers re- 
fer to a statement made by Secretary 
of State Dean Rusk yesterday in a way 
which very much surprises me. 

The headline in the Washington Post 
reads, “Viet Policy Also J.F.K.’s, Rusk 
Says.” In an article under the byline 
of Homer Bigart in the New York Times 
this morning, the statement is made: 


He— 


Meaning Dean Rusk— 


implied that had President Kennedy lived, 
American combat troops would be as heavily 
committed in Vietnam as they are under 
President Johnson. 


An AP dispatch is also published this 
morning under the headline, “Salinger 
Says J.F.K. Viet Policy Probably Would 
Match L.B.J.” This sudden effort to 
join the late President Kennedy in the 
responsibility for the American involve- 
ment in Vietnam today I find most un- 
fortunate. It is quite out of line with 
what was stated by Mr. Arthur Schlesin- 
ger in his authoritative book on President 
Kennedy’s administration, entitled “A 
Thousand Days.” In addition, it is en- 
tirely out of line with what President 
Kennedy said 2 months before his death. 
I quote his comments which he made in 
September 1963: 

In the final analysis it’s their war—they’re 
the ones who have to win it or lose it. We 


can send our men out there as advisers, but 
they have to win it. 


It has now become our war. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator has expired. 
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Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that I may proceed 
for 1 additional minute. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, speaking 
only for myself, and without having any 
way of knowing what our late and much 
beloved President Kennedy would have 
done under these circumstances, I believe 
he would have stuck to what he said in 
September 1963. 

Mr. GRUENING. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield at that point? 

Mr. CLARK. I am happy to yield to 
the Senator from Alaska (Mr. 
GRUENING). 

Mr. GRUENING. Mr. President, I am 
familiar with the quotation to which the 
Senator referred. It is taken from one 
of President Kennedy's news conferences 
in the closing days of his administration. 

I think we may add to that a presump- 
tion, because no one can say exactly what 
President Kennedy would have done. 
But I think it is fair to assume he would 
have carried out the implications of the 
quotation which the Senator from Penn- 
sylvania [Mr. CLARK] cited. But also I 
believe his experience in the Bay of Pigs 
fiasco would have greatly disillusioned 
him with the military advice he had been 
getting in that unfortunate situation, 
and would haye been reluctant again to 
follow such misguided advice as has been 
given by Secretary McNamara, who at 
various times has made forecasts about 
Vietnam which have proved totally er- 
roneous. 

President Kennedy had that bitter ex- 
perience in the Bay of Pigs, with mili- 
tary advisers, the CIA, and the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff all giving him the very 
mistaken advice which resulted in the 
Bay of Pigs incident. 

I am certain that President Kennedy 
would have learned by that experience 
and would not have followed their advice 
in South Vietnam. 


THE McCLOSKEY CONTRACTS 


Mr. SIMPSON. Mr. President, yester- 
day on the Senate floor the distinguished 
Senator from Delaware [Mr. WILLIAMS] 
made some remarks about the General 
Services Administration’s handling of 
the contract awards for the Philadelphia 
Mint. It was particularly interesting to 
learn how the General Services Admin- 
istration handled the bid of McCloskey 
& Co. It was indeed alarming to me to 
note that McCloskey & Co. would receive 
what, on the surface, appears to be 
favored treatment. Yesterday I made 
some remarks concerning Senator WIL- 
LiAMs’ statement and my thoughts sug- 
gesting that this was a scandalous way 
in which to handle our Government con- 
tracts. I suggest that perhaps the Sen- 
ate should consider looking into the pro- 
cedures involved. 

Yesterday I referred to the fact that, 
on one hand, our Government is suing 
the McCloskey Co. for $5 million because 
of the Government’s contention that the 
McCloskey Co. was negligent in the per- 
formance of its contract to build the Bos- 
ton Veterans’ Administration Hospital 
and thus poor construction resulted in 
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the loss of the exterior wall which had to 
be rebuilt. Our Government, on the 
other hand, improperly, in my opinion, 
is entering into new contracts with the 
same company for the construction of 
the $12 million mint at Philadelphia. 
This does not make sense. 

We could not expect any reasonable 
man to deal with a company that had 
treated him as the McCloskey firm has 
treated the U.S. Government. 

On July 19, I entered in the RECORD a 
letter I wrote to Mr. Lawson B. Knotts, 
Jr., Administrator of the General Serv- 
ices Administration, questioning the 
award to the McCloskey firm. That let- 
ter appears on page 16135 of the July 19 
Recorp. In fairness to Mr. Knott, and 
to inform all Senators, I ask unanimous 
consent to have placed in the RECORD Mr. 
Knott's response, dated August 2. 

Mr. President, I also asked to have 
printed in the Recorp a letter I received 
from Ramsey Clark, Deputy Attorney 
General, U.S. Department of Justice. 
Mr. Clark is responding to my letter of 
July 26, wherein I asked to be brought 
up to date on the status of the McCloskey 
suit and to know what the allegations 
were. I think Senators will find it inter- 
esting to see how the Department of Jus- 
tice looks upon the McCloskey firm and 
how the General Services Administra- 
tion looks upon it. I think this situation 
deserves immediate Senate attention. 

There being no objection, the letters 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

GENERAL SERVICES ADMINISTRATION, 
Washington, D.C., August 2, 1966. 
Hon. MILWARD L. SIMPSON, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR SIMPSON: Reference is made 
to your letter of July 19, 1966, concerning 
award of the contract for construction of 
the new U.S. Mint in Philadelphia to the 
firm of McCloskey & Co., Inc., and suggest- 
ing that McCloskey & Co., Inc., be precluded 
from further Government contracts and 
denied the Mint contract. 

As you know, debarment is a severe pen- 
alty which can easily destroy a going busi- 
ness, Inasmuch as debarment by one Govern- 
ment agency is grounds for similar action by 
others. Consequently, the requirements of 
Constitutional “due process” have necessi- 
tated the erection of procedural safeguards 
against abuse and limitations upon the power 
of contracting agencies to impose such a 
sanction. The Federal Procurement Regula- 
tions refiect these considerations and are 
specific as to matters that constitute grounds 
for debarment. 

In this instance, we have no evidence, with 
respect to any of the matters to which you 
allude in your letter, to support a debarment. 
The mere fact that a civil action has been 
instituted against the McCloskey firm in 
connection with the Veterans Administration 
hospital in Boston is not sufficient evidence, 
in and of itself, upon which to base so dras- 
tic an action as debarment. 

Quite apart from the foregoing, we must 
also mention that the McCloskey firm’s rec- 
ord of performance under contracts with the 
General Services Administration has been 
satisfactory. Among the more recent con- 
tracts performed for GSA by McCloskey & 
Co., Inc., was the construction of Federal 
Office building No. 6, a $10,000,000 project. 
McCloskey has also satisfactorily completed 
the contract for construction of the sub- 
structure of the new Mint. Against this 
factually documented record of satisfactory 
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contract performance, we would be acting 
prematurely if we were to base a debarment 
or finding of nonresponsibility on a matter 
that is being litigated. 

Please be assured that we share your con- 
cern in safeguarding the national interest in 
the selection of Government contractors, 

Sincerely yours, 
Lawson B. KNOTT, Jr. 
Administrator. 


U.S, DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE, 
OFFICE OF THE DEPUTY ATTORNEY GENERAL, 
Washington, D.C., August 9, 1966. 
Hon. MILWARD L. SIMPSON, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR SIMPSON: Your letter to the 
Attorney General bearing the date of- July 
26, 1966 and relating to McCloskey & Com- 
pany has been referred to me for reply. Suit 
against McCloskey & Company is being tried 
in Boston before the Federal District Court. 
A Special Master was appointed by the Court 
and hearings were held from March 30, 1966 
until June 10, 1966. They will resume on 
August 16, 1966, and based on present prog- 
ress it is not anticipated that they will con- 
clude for several months, or that a decision 
of the District Court will be issued before the 
summer or fall of 1967. 

The Government’s complaint alleges that 
on February 15, 1950 the Government entered 
into a contract with McCloskey & Company 
for the construction of a hospital at a con- 
tract price of $10,563,000, the hospital to be 
constructed in accordance with drawings, 
plans and specifications prepared by a joint 
venture composed of Coolidge, Shepley, Bul- 
finch and Abbott, a partnership and Charles 
T. Main, Inc., a corporation; that the Gov- 
ernment entered into a contract with the 
Architect-Engineer whereby said Architect- 
Engineer agreed to furnish a resident engi- 
neer and other inspection personnel to su- 
pervise construction for the purpose of as- 
suring compliance by McCloskey with the 
approved drawings and specifications; that 
construction of the hospital began on or 
about May 27, 1950 and was completed on or 
about June, 1952; that about June of 1953 
the outer brick wall began to spall, bulge, 
crack and loosen and that this condition con- 
tinued; that in 1961 an exploratory contract 
was entered into with a firm of consulting 
engineers, Weiskopf and Pickworth, and that 
based in part on their recommendations the 
Government determined in 1962 that there 
were sO Many unauthorized departures from 
the contract plans and specifications by Mc- 
Closkey & Company and failures by the 
Architect-Engineer properly to inspect and 
supervise McCloskey's contract performance 
that local repairs were not sufficient and that 
it was necessary to remove and replace the 
brick outer wall and windows and to con- 
struct a new frame to support the new outer 
wall; that the defects and deficiencies con- 
sisted in part of the misalignment of con- 
crete columns, of the failure to install some 
relieving angles used to support the brick 
work, of the failure to install in many places 
metal ties and anchors which tie the outer 
brick wall to the inner concrete frame; that 
the cause of the failure described was the 
negligence of McCloskey & Company in the 
performance of the construction contract and 
the negligent performance by the Architect- 
Engineer of the inspection contract; that the 
Government has been damaged in the ap- 
proximate sum of $5 million, 

The files of the Department reflect but 
one other action against McCloskey & Com- 
pany. In this action it appears that the 
Government was assigned an account re- 
ceivable in the approximate amount of $21,- 
000, owed by McCloskey & Company. How- 
ever, McCloskey & Company paid a material- 
man creditor of the assignor a sum in excess 
of $21,000, and under the Miller Act was 
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discharged of its debt to the assignor. In 
short, the assignee (the United States) was 
subordinated to the materialman. Hence, it 
is expected that this action will be dismissed 
in the near future. 

The pending criminal indictment against 
Mr. Baker does not involve allegations con- 
cerning Mr. McCloskey or McCloskey & Com- 
pany. 

Sincerely, 

RAMSEY CLARK, 
Deputy Attorney General. 


THE BACKTRACKERS 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I ask unanimous consent to insert 
in the Record an editorial, entitled “The 
Backtrackers,“ which appeared in the 
Washington Daily News of August 11, 
1966. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD 
as follows: 

THE BACKTRACKERS 


And so it seems that the “track” system 
in the D.C. public schools is on the way 
out. 

The new members of the School Board, 
having voted down a proposal to add a fifth 
track for pupils who have fallen far behind 
their contemporaries, may now be expected 
to succeed in eliminating the track system 
altogether. 

Well, so be it. 

Our own position has been made clear 
many times. We have felt that the institu- 
tion of the track system by Superintendent 
Carl Hansen—after he had presided over the 
peaceful integration process here—was a 
wise move. We felt that this system pro- 
vided for at least a partial solution to two 
major problems, namely, making it possible 
for relatively deprived pupils to trade up 
scholastically, while, at the same time, giv- 
ing more gifted pupils the opportunity to 
proceed at a rate equal to their abilities. 

We still feel that way. We still feel that 
any society has this dual obligation. It 
cannot overlook the needs of the previously 
deprived. Equally, it must not inhibit those 
who are born equipped to become intellectual 
leaders. 

Let’s not delude ourselves about this. All 
men are not created intellectually equal. 
We shall be doing a major disservice to the 
future if we believe otherwise. 

Such men as Albert Einstein and Ralph 
Bunche seldom appear among us. To pre- 
sume that all of us can, with equal oppor- 
tunity, equal them is to subscribe to the 
veriest nonsense. 

We believe that the track system, for all 
its manifest insufficiencies, is aimed at 
making it possible for each pupil to pro- 
ceed toward his maximum intellectual poten- 
tial at his own best pace. We have always 
agreed that the track system was less than 
adequate, but also that, by trial and error, 
it could and would be improved to the 
extent that any system, involving so many 
individuals, could approach perfection. 

However, as we have noted, the track sys- 
tem appears to be doomed, to be replaced by 
a system of “team teaching” and ungraded 
elementary classes for the more backward 
pupils. At this writing, the anti-trackers 
on the School Board appear to be rather 
nebulous in their thinking. They speak of 
“Innovations” and that’s about it. 

We believe innovations are fine, but let’s 
make certain where they lead before we put 
them into effect. 

The lessons of the Head Start program 
should not be overlooked. The Head Start 
idea was, and is, splendid, but it began, and, 
to an extent, has continued, with little plan- 
ning and scant teacher training. Better 
that we should have studied what has been 
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learned elsewhere about pre-school teach- 
ing—especially in Scandinavia—before we 
plunged into something we knew practically 
nothing about. 

We hope, then, that the newly constituted 
School Board will make haste slowly in elim- 
inating the track system. We hope that 
the members will bear in mind the ancient 
aphorism; “Don’t trade something for noth- 
ing.” 

Incidentally, and quite by the by, in this 
city where citizens are rightfully concerned 
about the educational facilities available to 
the current generation, we call attention to a 
graphic exposition of just what's on tap 
here. We refer to the window displays at 
Woodward & Lothrop’s downtown store. We 
urge Washingtonians to take a tour around 
them. We believe they'll be surprised—and 
proud—of what has been accomplished up 
to now. 


THE DONABLE SURPLUS PROPERTY 
PROGRAM—HEARINGS 


Mr. METCALF. Mr. President, I 
would like to call the attention of the 
Senate to extremely important hearings 
which are being held in the House this 
week. I refer to the hearings of the 
Donable Surplus Property Subcommittee 
of the House Government Operations 
Committee. The subcommittee, whose 
chairman is Representative Monacan, of 
Connecticut, is seeking to evaluate the 
donable surplus property program which 
I discussed briefly yesterday. May I re- 
peat that I consider this program to be 
a very valuable one, in giving much need- 
ee to deserving schools and hos- 
p à 

Mr. President, Chairman Mownacan said 
at his hearing this morning that he 
wanted to demonstrate the dedication of 
the Congress of the United States to the 
donable surplus property program. The 
Senate has demonstrated its dedication 
to that program by passing S. 2610. I 
was happy to participate in the hearings 
which led to the writing of the bill and 
also to join as cosponsor with Senator 
GRUENING who introduced the legislation. 
The bill was assured passage by the ex- 
peditious work of the chairman of the 
Government Operations Committee, the 
5 from Arkansas [Mr. MCCLEL- 
LAN]. 

Under S. 2610, the first priority for 
Government surplus property goes to 
possible utilization in some agency of the 
Federal Government—‘further Federal 
utilization.” So we first make sure that 
no property that could profitably be used 
in Government is given up. After this, 


-however, the top priority goes to dona- 


tion under the donable surplus property 
program for use in schools and hospitals. 
It is right that in a humane society, edu- 
cation and health should have high pri- 
ority. Finally, if the property cannot be 
used by either the Federal Government 
or by schools and hospitals, it may be 
sold. This is the outline of S. 2610 which 
I hope will be passed soon by the House. 

One subject. being examined by the 
Monogan subcommittee is a recent Gen- 
eral Services Administration directive 
which redefines the categories of prop- 
erty which can be sold or exchanged for 
new property. The Defense Department 
on August 10 announced its compliance 
with this directive, although many peo- 
ple—including Chairman Monacan— 
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have voiced their concern that the dona- 
ble program may be harmed by the new 
policy. In view of this concern, the Sen- 
ate action on S. 2610, and the present 
House hearings, I ask that the Defense 
Department stop sales of surplus prop- 
erty until Congress has expressed its in- 
tent on this matter. 

The Congress of the United States has 
many times reaffirmed its dedication to 
the donable program, and will constantly 
be alert to any administrative regula- 
tions which would weaken the program. 
I know that many of my colleagues in 
both Houses of Congress will join me in 
my determination to see that this fine 
program is maintained and strengthened. 


ALL ASIAN PEACE CONFERENCE 


Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, more 
and more American boys are daily risk- 
ing their lives in their effort to protect 
the Republic of South Vietnam from 
Communist slavery. 

This is the unavoidable price a nation 
of freemen must pay to preserve freedom. 

We are in Vietnam with a purpose and 
we are there with a right. Our purpose 
is to preserve the freedom of 14 million 
human beings in that land and our right 
is the right of all freemen to protect 
that which they cherish and hold dear. 

But let us never lose sight of the reason 
for our fight in Vietnam. Let us never 
become so concerned with the waging of 
war that we forget that its object is 
peace; a just and honorable peace. 

Mr. President, I hope we will carefully 
examine every avenue leading toward 
such a peace in Vietnam. Ido not speak 
here of a peace which appeases the 
enemy and only whets his appetite for 
more and larger conquests. I trust that 
we have learned the lesson of that folly. 

I speak instead of a peace that guar- 
antees the freedom of the 14 million peo- 
ple of South Vietnam; a peace which 
guarantees the protection of the con- 
cept of individual freedom for which 
Americans have fought and died all over 
this globe. 

A constructive suggestion has been 
brought forth on this floor by my dis- 
tinguished colleague from Kentucky [Mr. 
Morton]. He has focused the attention 
of this body on a proposal to examine the 
feasibility of an all-Asian conference to 
try to find an equitable solution to the 
conflict in Vietnam. The idea is that the 
Asian nations are directly concerned 
with the war and know best the problems 
of southeast Asia and their possible so- 
lutions. 

Such a conference just might open the 
door to a cessation of the fighting in Viet- 
nam. 

We must back our men in Vietnam be- 
cause their lives and our security depend 
upon it. We must stand firm there be- 
cause the freedom of the people of south- 
east Asia depends upon it. But if there 
is another way to protect the freedom of 
the people of southeast Asia, a way less 
costly in terms of American lives, Mr. 
President, we must seize upon it. 

We can leave no stone unturned in our 
search for an honorable solution to the 
Vietnamese problem and we can leave no 
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stone unturned in our search to find a 
way to lessen the toll of American lives 
lost in solving that problem. 

Therefore, I hope the United States 
can give the closest attention and con- 
sideration to the proposal for an all- 
Asian conference. Let us apply new and 
imaginative thinking to this situation. 

The freedom of the people of South 
Vietnam and the American lives buying 
that freedom demand that we do so. 


SCHOOL MILK AS IMPORTANT AS 
OCEANOGRAPHIC RESEARCH 


Mr, PROXMIRE. Mr. President, the 
budget for fiscal 1967 proposes to spend 
$219.9 million on oceanography. These 
funds will be spent, if appropriated, on 
oceanographic research and survey pro- 
grams. Yet last year the administra- 
tion spent only $100 million to provide 
milk for the Nation’s young under the 
special milk program for schoolchildren. 

Now I do not intend to criticize the 
various oceanography programs of the 
Federal Government. However, I do feel 
that the health of the young people of 
our Nation is at least as important. If 
we can afford to spend almost $220 mil- 
lion for oceanography, we can afford to 
spend at least half that amount to see 
that our children receive milk. 

The Senate has appropriated $105 mil- 
lion for the school milk program. Past 
statistics would indicate that even this 
amount, if it is accepted by the House, 
would be inadequate to provide full Fed- 
eral reimbursement for half pints of 
milk at the prior maximum level. Con- 
sequently I intend to fight for adequate 
funds in a supplemental appropriation 
bill before Congress adjourns this year. 


PRAYERS IN THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


Mr. YOUNG of Ohio. Mr. President, 
the first 10 amendments to the Constitu- 
tion of our country, termed with affec- 
tion “the Bill of Rights,” were adopted 
on the demand of men who had won the 
Revolutionary War. 

The first amendment guarantees free- 
dom of speech, freedom of press, and 
freedom of religious beliefs. It is the 
cornerstone of every American’s freedom 
of conscience. 

The amendment proposed by the dis- 
tinguished minority leader [Mr. DIRK- 
sen] to permit voluntary prayers in 
schools, if adopted, would severely in- 
fringe upon freedom of religious belief. 
While I share with the junior Senator 
from Illinois and with most Americans 
our common American heritage of reli- 
gious traditions and a personal religious 
faith, I also believe in the wisdom of 
those who framed our Bill of Rights and 
in the correctness of the interpretation 
by the Supreme Court of the first amend- 
ment with regard to prayers in public 
schools. 

The place for prayers is in the home 
and in the church. Every American has 
the constitutionally guaranteed right to 
worship as he pleases, and not to worship 
if he pleases. He can pray at home, at 
church, on the job—in short anywhere. 
However, to authorize prayers as part of 
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state into this private matter of con- 
science and belief. 

Public school prayers could never be 
truly voluntary. There would always be 
pressure on school pupils to conform. 
The first amendment to the Constitution 
should not be amended or tampered with. 
I will never vote to weaken our inherited 
doctrine of absolute separation of church 
and state. When we weaken the Bill 
of Rights in one respect, then other pre- 
cious rights such as the right of fair 
trial, freedom from compulsory self- 
incrimination and from unreasonable 
search and seizure might be next in order 
to be destroyed. 

Mr. President there appeared an ex- 
cellent editorial in the Cincinnati En- 
quirer on August 4, 1966, entitled 
“Prayers in the Public Schools.” I com- 
mend this to my colleagues and ask 
unanimous consent that it be printed in 
the Record at this point as part of my 
remarks. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


PRAYERS IN THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


The Senate Subcommittee on Constitu- 
tional Amendments this week began formal 
hearings on Sen. Evererr M. DIRKSEN’S 
amendment to undo the U.S. Supreme 
Court’s work in connection with prayers in 
the nation’s public schools. 

Like Senator DIRKSEN’s other amendment 
on the subject of apportionment of the state 
legislatures, the so-called prayer amend- 
ment is designed to redefine what most 
Americans regarded as the unquestioned 
status quo before the Supreme Court acted. 

The specific court decisions that would be 
undone by the amendment are two: 

In the case of Engel vs. Vitale in 1962, the 
Supreme Court held in a 6-1 decision that 
the use of a prayer composed by New York 
State officials and required to be recited 
aloud by students at the beginning of the 
school day constituted a violation of the 
First Amendment. Even the fact that the 
prayer was designed to be “neutral” as far 
as the various religious denominations were 
5 did not affect its unconstitution- 
ality. 

In the twin cases of Abington Township 
vs. Schempp and Murray vs, Curlett a year 
later, the court held in an 8-1 decision that 
a Pennsylvania law requiring the reading of 
at least 10 verses from the Bible at the be- 
ginning of the school day and a similar law 
in Maryland were also a violation of the 
First Amendment. The fact that objecting 
students could be excused from participation 
made no difference to the court. 

In both cases, the sole dissenter was Jus- 
tice Potter Stewart, formerly of Cincinnati. 

Most Americans will recall the nationwide 
debate that accompanied both decisions. 
The anger that generated the debate 
stemmed not so much from the importance 
of public school prayers in themselves as 
from the conviction among many Americans 
that they were somehow being pushed 
around, They felt, in most cases, that the 
two decisions pleased only a tiny segment of 
the nation—in some respects the least re- 
ligious” segment. And they pointed to the 
nation’s rich religious heritage as evidence 
that the Supreme Court was indeed misin- 
terpreting the intent of the Constitution’s 
framers. 

As emotions have cooled, more and more 
Americans have become less indignant. Re- 
ligious leaders in particular have tended to 
uphold the court—a circumstance that bodes 
ill for what Senator DmRKSᷓ is amendment 
seeks to accomplish. 
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The National Council of Churches main- 
tains that the leadership of 93% of the na- 
tion's 56 million Protestants are firmly op- 
posed to the Dirksen amendment. Jewish 
groups are also opposed. And among the 
nation’s Catholic bishops, opinion is so di- 
vided that the Catholic church will probably 
take no stand at all. 

What support the Dirksen amendment 
enjoys—and it is considerable nonetheless— 
comes from rank-and-file church-goers who 
feel that the Supreme Court decisions of 
1962 and 1963 amount to a denial of God. 

Even though we did not welcome those 
decisions, we are inclined to feel that the 
Dirksen amendment should not be passed. 
We have frequently spoken in this space of 
the vital importance of religion in American 
life. But we question whether the public 
school system is the proper apparatus for 
nurturing the religious spirit in America. In 
too many instances—and religion is only 
one—American parents have tended to foist 
off on the schools more and more of the re- 
sponsibilities that are properly theirs. The 
effect of the Supreme Court rulings was to 
put the religious responsibility back where 
it belongs—in the laps of the parents. 
Should the Dirksen amendment find its way 
into the Constitution, many parents would 
feel once more that they had disposed of 
that responsibility. 

Conscientious parents, we think, have 
nothing to fear from the status quo. 


COLLECTIVE BARGAINING IN THE 
COMMUNICATIONS INDUSTRY 


Mr. TALMADGE. Mr. President, a 
number of students of the collective- 
bargaining process—men who are com- 
mitted to that process and want to see 
it work with maximum effectiveness— 
have quite correctly been concerned by 
the occasional breakdown of that process, 
or the development of tendencies which 
seem to prevent its functioning the way 
we had hoped it might. 

It seems to me, therefore, quite heart- 
ening to observe sincere effort to make 
collective bargaining work in the Na- 
tion’s tremendously important and sensi- 
tive communications system. I believe 
that both the union involved, the Com- 
munications Workers of America, AFL- 
CIO, and the management of the West- 
ern Electric Co., a division of the Bell 
System, deserve commendation for their 
efforts to date to reach a mutually satis- 
factory agreement. 

Perhaps they will not do so. I hope 
they will. But I think that, whatever 
transpires in the next few days, we can 
appreciate the affirmative and untiring 
effort that has gone into this particular 
set of collective-bargaining negotiations. 

First of all, there has been real bar- 
gaining. There have been union pro- 
posals and company counterproposals. 
Neither side, apparently, has felt it nec- 
‘essary to crystallize its position into 
hard-and-fast attitudes that are not 
susceptible of easy solution. 

Second, the Communications Workers 
did not come into the Western Electric 
negotiations with a take-it-or-leave-it 
attitude. It had no pat formula; it 
sought improvements on a number of is- 
sues, but on each of these issues it pro- 
posed discussion and examination—in 
other words, collective bargaining. 

Third, the union did not feel that it 
was necessary to involve the Government 
in the collective bargaining process. 
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CWA has given us, I believe, a highly 
commendable example of the method by 
which a free and democratic union seeks 
to achieve its objectives at a national 
company without reliance on govern- 
mental power. 

Fourth, I believe that CWA deserves 
praise for going to the public with its 
story. It has not sought to bargain 
with Western Electric through the press; 
that would be unwise and hurtful to the 
chance of getting agreement. But CWA 
has not hesitated to take its philosophy— 
about collective bargaining, about guide- 
lines, about its general objectives—to 
the general public. 

All of this I find a most commendable 
posture by CWA. It is a union whose 
national and local leaders have done 
much to earn a reputation for responsi- 
bility and for a sense of obligation not 
just to their own members but to the 
entire community, local and national. 

I have no facts upon which to make 
any judgments about the actual content 
of the collective bargaining discussions 
between CWA and Western Electric. 
Without. specific facts, I do not know 
what is a fair wage increase figure, or 
what should be done specifically about 
vacations or holidays or pensions or 
health plans for Western Electric em- 
ployees. 

But it seems to me signally encourag- 
ing that a major trade union and a 
major communications company have 
been trying to make collective bargaining 
work, with a minimum of histrionics, or 
name calling, or public airing of the 
details of their negotiation efforts. For 
this effort, CWA and Western Electric 
management deserve congratulations 
from the public, from the labor move- 
ment, from forward-looking man- 
agement. 

Let us hope that this collective bar- 
gaining process, undertaken here with 
mutual respect and a sense of the eco- 
nomie realities, will eventually come to 
a sensible, practical conclusion and 
agreement between American labor and 
management. The public deserves this 
reminder that collective bargaining can 
work, and work well, on a national scale. 


DALLAS NEWS ADVOCATES SAVING 
PART OF BIG THICKET 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
Texas is richly endowed with lands of 
varied terrain and great natural beauty. 
One of these areas is the Big Thicket of 
east Texas which is now threatened with 
destruction by industrial development. 
Big Thicket covers about 2,000 square 
miles and contains a unique combination 
of plant and animal life. Two thousand 
classified trees, plants, and shrubs, and 
hundreds of animals dwell within Big 
Thicket. The area is a haven for biolo- 
gists and botanists for the study of rare 
vegetation and wildlife. 

For many years I have advocated the 
creation of a national park in a portion 
of Big Thicket. I have visited Big 
Thicket and have seen some of the vari- 
ety of plant and animal life it contains. 
There is great value in the preservation 
of some untouched lands for recreation 
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and enjoyment of future generations. 
Big Thicket is being attacked by com- 
mercial developers; its beauty is being 
eroded by special industrial interests. If 
untamed land is to exist in the future, 
we must take steps today to insure its 
survival. 

An editorial which appeared in the 
Dallas News on August 13, urged that 
part of the Big Thicket be preserved as 
a park before this unusual territory is 
transformed into an industrial waste- 
land. I ask that serious consideration be 
given the Big Thicket as a potential na- 
tional park and request unanimous 
consent to insert in the Recorp the fine 
editorial from the Dallas News of Au- 
gust 13, “Let’s Save the Thicket.” 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Ler’s SAVE THE THICKET 

Deep in East Texas, the last few of the 
many Indians who once roamed this region 
live on a small reservation. Around them 
is some of the last virgin timber, the un- 
tamed tangle of growth known as the Big 
Thicket. 

That maze of trees and brush is threat- 
ened with extinction by commercial firms 
and developers. Fifty acres a day are dis- 
appearing, say members of the Big Thicket 
Association who hope to arouse Texans to 
the value of preserving a portion of this 
attractive, unspoiled region. Their pro- 
posal is backed by Texas Parks and Wildlife 
Commission. 

Mayor ‘Dempsey Henley of Liberty, presi- 
dent of the Big Thicket Association, hopes 
that 15,000 acres can be saved in a chain of 
parks to give Texans of the future an oppor- 
tunity to see the varied plant life of the 
region. Preservation of the plants would 
also keep alive squirrels, wood ducks, deer, 
alligators and other wildlife. 

Timber companies will donate much of 
the land, park proponents say, and the re- 
maining acreage could be purchased by the 
state at a relatively low cost. But costs will 
increase and the dense vegetation that can 
be saved will disappear unless Texans act 
soon. 

Demands of urbanizing Texas constantly 
pile up costs for the state government and 
it is hard for parks to compete with the other 
pressing needs. Nevertheless, saving a peace- 
ful place of refuge from the noise and ten- 
sions of urban life is a good investment, one 
that will grow in value to Texans as their 
numbers increase. 


RISING IMPORTS OF BEEF 


Mr. HRUSKA. Mr. President, during 
the month of June the volume of imports 
of foreign fresh, chilled, and frozen beef, 
veal and mutton into this country 
amounted to 100.2 million pounds of 
meat. 

Importation of this volume of meat 
represented a sharp increase from 
monthly average imports during the pre- 
vious 5 months of this year. It was the 
first time this year that monthly im- 
ports had exceeded 100 million pounds, 
In fact, it was the greatest volume of im- 
ports in any one month since enactment 
of Public Law 88-482, the 1964 meat im- 
port control law. 

Imports at the rate of 100 million 
pounds a month are practically double 
the average rate of monthly imports ex- 
perienced last year, when the monthly 
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average was 51 million pounds. If im- 
ports should continue for the rest of the 
year at the monthly rate of 100 million 
pounds, the total for this year would 
come to 977 million pounds, just barely 
less than the record imports of 1963, 
which amounted to 1,048 million pounds. 

American cattlemen, both producers 
and feeders, are understandably con- 
cerned at this sudden increase in imports. 
In 1963, when the quantity of imports 
reached the climax of a period of steady 
increases, the floor fell out from under 
American cattle markets. Prices fell as 
much as 30 percent on some classes and 
grades of cattle. The industry went 
through its most severe and prolonged 
period of suffering since the end of 
World War II. In an effort to ease that 
suffering in some degree, Congress en- 
acted Public Law 88-482, which author- 
ized the imposition of quota limitations 
on the quantities of beef, veal and mut- 
ton permitted to be imported from for- 
eign sources. 

The level of domestic cattle prices has 
not yet been seriously affected by this 
sudden spurt in the tonnage of beef im- 
ports, nor is it my intention to suggest 
that it is likely to be. However, it does 
seem worthwhile to take a look at the ex- 
ercise of the delegation of authority con- 
tained in Public Law 88-482 on the part 
of the executive branch. 

The statute provides that each 3 
months the Secretary of Agriculture shall 
estimate the quantity likely to be im- 
ported of beef, veal, and mutton of the 
types specified in the law. If this quan- 
tity of expected imports is greater than 
the amount established by a statistical 
formula written into the statute, the 
President is directed by the law to pro- 
claim a limit on the quantities of such 
meats that will be admitted during that 
year, except under certain extraordinary 
conditions. 

In accordance with the law, therefore, 
Secretary Freeman estimated on Decem- 
ber 30 of 1965 that imports of the meats 
defined in the statute would amount to 
700 million pounds. On that basis he 
announced that such a volume of ex- 
pected imports was not sufficiently great 
to require the imposition of quotas, ac- 
cording to the formula established in the 
statute. 

However, on April 1 of 1966 he revised 
this estimate upward, to the figure of 760 
million pounds. Then, on June 10, he 
again revised upward the estimate of ex- 
pected imports, to a figure of 800 million 
pounds. 

In other words, it is apparent that his 
first estimates were too low. In fact, the 
estimate of 800 million pounds of imports 
was made before he had available to him 
the figure on the record volume of im- 
ports during June of 100.2 million pounds. 

It is evident that the rate of imports 
is increasing faster than had been ex- 
pected, and it is quite likely that if the 
Secretary were today preparing a formal 
estimate of imports for the full year 
1966, he would come out with a higher 
figure than 800 million pounds. 

The statute instructs the Secretary to 
prepare these estimates each quarter 
year, but it does not tell him he cannot 
do so more frequently than quarterly. 
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In view of the startling volume of meat 
imports during June, it is my suggestion 
that he review his most recent estimate 
for the full year, and perhaps revise it 
once again. If the time comes to impose 
quotas, we would want to be prepared to 
act promptly. 

Secondly, in my judgment the Secre- 
tary’s public announcements of his de- 
terminations under Public 88-482 are 
less than fully candid and informative. 
It is requested that a copy of his press 
release of June 10 announcing his most 
recent estimate of 1966 imports be placed 
in the Recorp at the conclusion of my 
remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit 1.) 

Mr. HRUSKA. Mr. President, this an- 
nouncement is more notable for what it 
omits to say, than for what it actually 
does say. 

In his announcement for example, the 
Secretary gives an estimate for imports 
of 800 million pounds for 1966, as stated 
earlier. Yet nowhere is it mentioned 
that imports have been increasing faster 
than expected, or that this estimate rep- 
resents a considerable increase over the 
earlier estimate of 700 million pounds. 
Nor is there any comparison made be- 
tween the amount estimated as imports 
for the full year—800 million pounds 
and the quantity of imports actually re- 
corded up to the time of the announce- 
ment, so that the reader may judge for 
himself the accuracy of the Secretary’s 
estimate. 

In fact, nowhere among the many 
statistical publications of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture is there any publica- 
tion in timely fashion of the figure repre- 
senting imports of the meats covered by 
Public Law 88-482, on which the imposi- 
tion of quotas must be based. That 
figure can only be secured by special in- 
quiry of the Department. 

Public Law 88-482 provides that the 
base quota for imports shall be 725.4 mil- 
lion pounds, but then provides that this 
base quota shall be adjusted according 
to the increase in domestic commercial 
production since the period 1959 through 
1963. In his press announcement the 
Secretary carefully announces that the 
adjusted base quota for 1966 is 890.1 mil- 
lion, and that the so-called trigger for 
the imposition of quotas is now 979.1 
million pounds, without ever mention- 
ing that we are thereby permitting vast- 
ly greater quantities of meat to be im- 
ported before quotas are imposed, than 
during the base period. The statutory 
base quota is not even mentioned in the 
press release, nor is there any explana- 
tion of the manner in which the adjusted 
base quota is estimated. 

In his press release of June 10 of this 
year, the Secretary did, however, remem- 
ber to mention that prices received by 
farmers for cattle averaged $23 per 100 
pounds, higher than a year earlier. Ap- 
parently he considered that to be an 
argument against the imposition of 
quotas. 

Since the date of that press release, 
however, according to the statistical pub- 
lications of his own Department, the 
average price received by farmers for 
beef cattle declined from $23 per hun- 
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dredweight on May 15 to $21.80 on July 
15. Furthermore, it is not true that cat- 
tle prices this year are better than they 
were last year. According to the Live- 
stock-Meat-Wool Market News of August 
16, the average price of Choice fed steers 
in Chicago was $25.78 per hundred 
pounds during the week ended August 11 
of 1966, compared with $27.06 during 
the corresponding week of the previous 
year. In other words, prices declined by 
more than $1.25 per hundred during that 
year. 

Mr. President, it is my fervent hope 
that the Secretary of Agriculture will fol- 
low the provisions of Public Law 88-482 
faithfully and accurately, and will not be 
reluctant to advise the President to im- 
pose quotas on imports if conditions so 
require. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that a copy of a letter by me to the 
Secretary under date of August 19 deal- 
ing with some of these points be inserted 
at the conclusion of my remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit 2.) 


EXHIBIT 1 


U.S, DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
Washington, June 10, 1966. 


Meat Import ESTIMATES IN CALENDAR 1966 
CONTINUE BELOW QUOTA REQUIREMENT 
LEVEL 


Secretary of Agriculture Orville L, Freeman 
today said that revised estimates of meat 
imports into the United States during 1966 
place the expected total at about 800 million 
pounds, 

He indicated this quantity would not re- 
quire Presidential action to invoke meat im- 
port quotas for 1966 at this time. 

Under legislation (P.L. 88-482) enacted 
in August 1964, if yearly imports of certain 
meats—primarily beef and veal—are esti- 
mated to equal or exceed 110 percent of an 
adjusted base quota, the President is re- 
quired to invoke a quota on meat imports. 
The adjusted base quota for 1966 is 890.1 
million pounds. The level of estimated im- 
ports which would trigger its imposition is 
110 percent of the adjusted base quota, or 
979.1 million pounds. 

Secretary Freeman said the estimate of 
fresh, chilled or frozen cattle meat and meat 
of goats and sheep, other than lamb, which 
will be imported is based on detailed surveys 
of trade and other information. He pointed 
out that the expected volume on meat im- 
ports compares with actual imports of 614 
million pounds in 1965, 740 million in 1964, 
and 1,048 million in 1963. It is 10.1 percent 
below the adjusted base quota, and 18.3 per- 
cent below the estimated volume required to 
trigger its imposition, 

The Secretary noted that prices to farmers 
and ranchers in the U.S. are currently aver- 
aging 23 dollars cwt., or 10 percent higher 
than last year. He expressed confidence that 
prices over the balance of 1966 would average 
above those of 1965. 

Pursuant to the law, the Department will 
continue to make quarterly determinations 
of import prospects to advise the President 
of any changes that may occur, Secretary 
Freeman said. 
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Aucust 19, 1966. 
Hon, ORVILLE L, FREEMAN, 
Secretary of Agriculture, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Secretary: During the month of 
June of this year the quantity of imports 
of fresh, chilled, and frozen beef, veal; and 
mutton amounted to 100.2 million pounds, 
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That figure represents a very sharp in- 
crease as compared with the previous rate of 
monthly imports. During 1965 imports 
averaged about 50 million pounds per month, 
During 1966 imports by months were as 
follows: 


Million 

pounds 
JANU Se ee 51 
C 60 
————— E 49 
DA tea ee ren ee o SERON S 63 
BN ego ARERR ate ea SA 52 
%% h SURE RS aS RS ey 100 


From January to May the monthly average 
was between 55 and 60 million pounds. 
Thus, June imports represent very nearly 
double the monthly average of the previous 
months. 

If during the remainder of this year im- 
ports from foreign countries continue to 
flood in at the same rate as in June—100 
million pounds per month—the total for 1966 
would come to 977 million pounds, only a 
little below the record imports of the year 
1963 of painful memory, when they 
amounted to more than a billion pounds. 

In your implementation of Public Law 
88-482, the meat import quota law, it is re- 
quired that you make periodic forecasts of 
the quantities of imports. It is noted that 
last December you estimated that imports 
for 1966 would come to only 700 million 
pounds. In March of this year, you revised 
that estimate upward to a figure of 760 
million pounds, and in June again upward to 
800 million pounds. Even this last estimate, 
it is understood, was made prior to the time 
when you had knowledge of the extremely 
heavy imports experienced in June. 

You are aware of the concern felt by 
American cattlemen at the danger our mar- 
kets might again be flooded with seemingly 
unlimited quantities of foreign beef. The 
cruel suffering experienced by American pro- 
ducers and feeders during the 1963-64 price 
debacle makes tha? concern understandable. 

In view of the sharp upward leap in the 
volume of imports during June, we might be 
well advised to redouble our precautions 
against a recurrence of that disastrous ex- 
perience. 

The purpose of this letter is to make two 
specific suggestions. 

First, it is suggested that you review (and 
if necessary revise upward) your forecast of 
the expected volume of imports for the rest 
of this year. 

In June you estimated 800 million pounds 
for the year. Undoubtedly the June imports 
of 100.2 million pounds were more than you 
expected. Perhaps your estimate for the 
rest of the year is also low. 

Although the statute requires you to make 
a forecast only once each quarter, there is no 
law forbidding you to do it more often. 
Frankly, in view of the surge of imports dur- 
ing June, it is my fear that the foreign beef 
might flood in even more sharply during 
the coming months than any of us previously 
expected. You would want to be prepared 
to impose quota limitations on imports 
promptly if necessary. 

Secondly, it is necessary to question the 
manner in which data on meat imports, per- 
missible quotas and “trigger points,” do- 
mestic commercial production, etc., are made 
public by the Department of Agriculture. 

The meat quota legislation, Public Law 
88-482, sets forth a formula for the imposi- 
tion of quotas on foreign meat. Yet among 
all the statistical publications of your De- 
partment, nowhere are there published the 
operative figures called for by that formula, 
at least not until many months after the 
fact. That is, nowhere are there published 
monthly the figures on imports of fresh, 
chilled, and frozen beef, veal, and mutton. 
Certain figures on imports are published, it 
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is true, but not in such form that they can 
be used to determine the imports of meat 
dealt with by Public Law 88-482. 

Also, the figure on estimated domestic 
commercial production” as defined in the 
statute is not published in timely fashion. 
Nor is there any description of the manner of 
calculating the “adjusted base quota” re- 
ferred to in your press releases, as compared 
with the base quota of 725,400,000 pounds 
stated in the statute. 

In other words, the public is simply not 
given the facts needed to follow or judge 
your application of the quota legislation. 
Most of the figures used earlier in this letter 
were obtained from the Department only by 
my special request. Apparently they are all 
readily available within the Department, but 
the information is carefully kept there seem- 
ingly under wraps. When an alarming in- 
crease in the imports of the types of meats 
dealt with by P.L. 88-482 occurs, the public 
is not made aware of that fact by any publi- 
cation or action of the Department of Agri- 
culture, 

A policy of candor on your part would be 
more becoming. In my judgment, it is a 
part of your obligation as the cabinet offi- 
cer responsible for the implementation of this 
law to publish promptly each month in some 
departmental publication the figure on 
monthly imports of the types of meat covered 
by the potential quotas provided for by P.L. 
88-482. This should be done in such form 
as to permit the public to follow the course 
of imports along with the departmental ex- 
perts, and to make its own judgments on the 
impact of such imports, and on the manner 
in which the law is being carried out. 

It is recognized that you were not origi- 
nally in sympathy with the enactment of 
this law and that you formerly defended the 
agreements with Australia, New Zealand, and 
other countries calling for a much higher 
level of imports. 

However, it may be that we are closer to 
the day when these quotas will be imposed 
than you wish to admit. Also, it may be 
that at that time you will be thankful to 
have this quota power available to protect 
our markets. It is hoped that you will see 
fit to adopt the two suggestions given above, 
so that this legislation may be enforced in 
the most beneficial manner. 

Sincerely, 
ROMAN L. Hruska, 
U.S. Senator, Nebraska. 


THE FAMILY FARM AND THE 
FUTURE 


Mr.McGOVERN. Mr. President, after 
we enacted a 4-year Federal farm bill 
last year, it may have been logical to ex- 
pect that 1966 would be a relatively quiet 
year in the discussion of agricultural 
policy. As Members of Congress are well 
aware, however, Federal actions affecting 
farm prices and the supply of farm com- 
modities have been very much in the 
spotlight this year. 

Perhaps the greatest significance of 
the current discourse is its scope. Farm 
prices, while of direct and paramount 
concern to farmers, are usually—and un- 
fortunately—of only passing interest to 
consumers and to the public in general. 
This year, however, several factors have 
combined to focus the interest of millions 
of Americans on the state of the Nation’s 
agriculture. 

The surpluses which we have cursed— 
but which we have also depended on— 
are all but gone. At the same time we 
have begun to recognize and are prepar- 
ing to use the full potential of our farm- 
ers’ productive capacity as an instrument 
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of economic and social progress in other 
parts of the world. While in the midst 
of these developments, the American 
public has been exploring the basic rela- 
tionship that exists—or should exist— 
between farm prices and food costs. 

I believe that this discussion is of vital 
importance to farmers, because it should 
help the American public to understand 
that parity farm prices are not only val- 
uable to the family farmer, but are also 
desirable from the standpoint of the con- 
sumer and the Nation as a whole. As 
more and more people take this basic 
reality into account when they formulate 
their attitudes toward Federal farm pol- 
icies, I believe the painfully slow rate of 
progress toward fair returns for agri- 
culture can be quickened. 

In a recent “Rural Life Day” address 
in Chaska, Minn., the president of the 
Independent Bankers Association of 
America, Mr. Pat DuBois, described the 
urgency with which he and his organi- 
zation feel this Nation should be viewing 
the farm economy: 

It is plain to see— 


He says— 
that every American has a vital stake in 
agriculture, and in the economic well-being 
of the family farm and the rural community 
serving the farmer. 


Mr. DuBois has supplied an eloquent 
and incisive discussion of the numerous 
reasons why we need a strong family 
farm system of agriculture. I believe 
his remarks will be a valuable contribu- 
tion to the current debate over Federal 
farm policies, and I ask unanimous con- 
sent that they be printed at this point 
in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THE FAMILY FARM AND THE FUTURE 


(An address by Pat DuBois, president, Inde- 
pendent Bankers Association of America, 
and of First State Bank, Sauk Centre, at 
the fifth annual Rural Life Day, Archdio- 
cese of St. Paul, Sunday, Aug. 7, 1966, 
Chaska, Minn.) 

The farmer has a loyal and true friend in 
the National Catholic Rural Life Conference 
with which your Saint Paul rural life depart- 
ment is affiliated, 

And I am proud to count among my friends 
two of its outstanding leaders, Monsignor 
George Webber of Des Moines and Father 
James Vizzard of Washington, D.C. They 
are staunch defenders of the family farm, 
and the farm family in America. 

In this year 1966, we do not state anything 
new when we say the farmer deserves a fair 
return. Those of you who may have gone 
to Mass last Tuesday heard the Epistle which 
Saint Paul wrote to Timothy more than 
eighteen hundred years ago. He put it in 
these plain words: “The farmer who does the 
cultivating ought to have the first share of 
the crops.” 

A good many of us here today are residents 
of rural America and therefore deeply con- 
cerned about the survival of our rural com- 
munities. Now, and for more than ten years, 
the farmer has been hampered by a selling 
price too low for an adequate return on his 
production. 

Because I have spent most of my life in a 
small town, I will try to picture the outlook 
for the family farm in the light of economic, 
social and political factors that influence our 
rural society and bear on developments 
ahead. 
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This is a fast-moving, complex era, and 
the fight for survival of the family farm and 
the rural community that serves the farmer 
is a very real struggle indeed. 

Perhaps I should begin with a story from 
real life to highlight the problem and show 
that it will take the best that is in us, all 
working together, to better the farmer's 
chance of succeeding today. 

This is the story of a family which is still 
living on a 312-acre farm that did produce 
dairy products, The land is good, and the 
facilities were fair. There were 45 milk 
cows in the herd, and the management and 
labor were furnished by the senior farmer 
and his son-in-law, both dedicated and 
knowledgeable operators. 

For years, they worked hard to get their 
farm on a paying basis. They waged an up- 
hill battle aggravated by higher operating 
costs, expense of replacing farm machinery, 
and the added burden of crops reduced by 
lack of moisture or unfavorable season. 

At the same time, the prices for the com- 
modities they sold remained below the level 
of an adequate return. The family finally 
threw in the towel and auctioned off their 
personal property last year. And the younger 
partner, now 38 years old, has entered col- 
lege to prepare himself for employment as a 
teacher. 

I would guess that many of you have had 
to turn to off-farm employment to make 
ends meet, or to save your family farm. Now 
what are the reasons for this, and what can 
we possibly do about changing things for the 
better? 

My perspective is that of a country banker 
doing business on America’s typical and orl- 
ginal “Main Street” at Sauk Centre. I am 
also a member of the Minnesota Legislature 
and president of the Independent Bankers 
Association of America which has six thou- 
sand four hundred members, all but a few of 
them country banks serving farmer cus- 
tomers. 

Basic to our association is the conviction 
that the independent bank that is of, by 
and for the community, must continue to be 
a strong and active element in the continued 
growth and prosperity of our nation. 

If the communities which support the 
independent banks of this country are no 
longer needed to serve the people of rural 
America, a role these banks have filled so 
well for so long, then the America we know 
today would be a totally different and much 
less desirable place to live. 

Vital to the survival of our rural commu- 
nities is a local economic climate that will 
permit our rural people to prosper. 

The future of literally thousands of rural 
communities—and incidentally of thousands 
of our independent banks—will depend on 
retention of the family farm through ade- 
quate prices for agricultural production. 

Agriculture is the economic keystone of 
rural America and of our organization of 
medium size and smaller banks. To indicate 
the vital stake our association has in the 
future of rural America, I need only to tell 
you that half of the member banks in our 
association are located in towns of 2,000 or 
less. Nearly 4,000 member banks who com- 
prise two-thirds of our association, serve 
communities of 5,000 or less. 

Farmers, ranchers and residents of rural 
communities serving the farms and ranches 
are the customers of an overwhelming ma- 
jority of those banks in our association 
which has its national headquarters in Sauk 
Centre. 

It is evident, then, that if the small town 
does not survive, neither will independent 
banking. 

One of our association’s basic objectives, 
therefore, is to work vigorously in behalf of 
the rural economy. For a number of years, 
our association has carried on an intensive 
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campaign to secure a fair price structure for 
agricultural production. 

Members of our Agriculture-Rural Ameri- 
can Committee have testified before Con- 
gress on legislation affecting rural America. 
We have worked closely with the farm or- 
ganizations and farm-oriented church 
groups on behalf of the family farm and the 
rural community. 

During our recent annual convention, we 
adopted a strong resolution declaring that 
a prosperous agriculture is essential to con- 
tinued prosperity in the total American econ- 
omy. We said the agricultural segment has 
for 15 years been the sacrificial lamb while 
other economic segments prospered literally 
at the farmer’s expense. 

We warned that the resources of rural 
America, both human and financial, are be- 
ing depleted at an alarming rate, chiefly be- 
cause of an unfair price structure on agri- 
cultural commodities. 

We admonished that the rural community 
and its independent banks and businesses 
might not survive unless agricultural prices 
are brought into relative balance with other 
segments of the economy. 

We urged that for the economic well- 
being of all Americans, the Federal Admin- 
istration should stop trying to force down 
agricultural prices, and that instead, agri- 
culture should be permitted a fair price for 
its production in relative balance with prices 
permitted other segments of the economy. 

We define the family farm as a farm unit 
that is a home-owned family enterprise 
which provides employment to a farm family. 
The size of the farm operation and the land 
acres involved must be sufficient to utilize 
the energies, knowledge and skills of the 
farm family and provide for a reasonable 
economic opportunity under adequate and 
fair prices from the farm's production. 

The family farm can be highly specialized 
on limited acreage or a diversified operation 
with considerable land, or a grain farming 
operation which utilizes many acres. The 
family farm can be a ranch with limited high 
productive acres or a large grazing operation, 
and in each case, the knowledge, skills and 
physical energy are supplied by the family. 

The family farm operation can rightfully 
grow as the family matures and the children 
are able to provide a greater portion of the 
necessary work. The growth might be in 
added acres or expanded operation, or in 
many cases, both, 

The family farm inculcates civic virtues 
and fosters strengths and substance that are 
valuable to the health and vigor of our na- 
tion. It inspires a pride of ownership and a 
sense of responsibility to the community. 

The farm family is an integral unit of rural 
society, the backbone of the rural commu- 
nity, because it supplies stability and the 
continuity of people abiding on the land. 

Farming people comprise a reliable and 
resident labor force. And the family farm is 
an admirable human enterprise in which 
each family member shares. 

But this fine unit of society in rural Amer- 
ica has some pressing and specific needs: 

1, Family discipline and dedication to the 
farm operation. 

2. Good and capable management of the 
family farm itself. 

3. Strong farm organizations functioning 
both in marketing and political areas, with 
informed, dedicated and capable leadership. 

4, Fair and adequate prices for its produc- 
tion, parity in the marketplace. 

5. Sophisticated advice and assistance on 
production and marketing. 

6. Adequate capital with proper and reason- 
able terms. 

7. Cooperation and assistance from other 
family farm units. 

In today’s society, a poorly managed or 
marginal family farm will not long exist. 
Modern day competition from properly man- 
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aged family farms and from corporate farm- 
ing enterprises will be too great. 

We believe that the years ahead do hold 
opportunity for people living in the rural 
areas, but the degree of opportunity will 
depend largely on how adequate are the 
prices paid for agricultural commodities. If 
the farmer is to prosper and share in the 
so-called Great Society, he must be allowed 
to earn a profit in keeping with the profit 
opportunity available in other areas of the 
economy. 

Since 1952, we have experienced a decline 
in our agricultural economy largely brought 
on by underpayment for agricultural pro- 
duction. The family farm during this long 
period has been denied an economic oppor- 
tunity equal to that afforded other segments 
of our economy. 

For some, this meant selling and leaving 
the farm. For others, it meant deterioration 
of farm facilities and farm operations as they 
reduced the pattern to match the reduced 
available income. 

To many who have survived and are today 
on family farms, it has meant increased debt 
as the farmer borrowed to provide the im- 
provement and updating of facilities for the 
expansion necessary to compete. 

Today it appears we are turning the cor- 
ner. Prices are improved. Available supplies 
of farm commodities have been greatly re- 
duced and the present diminished food re- 
serve causes considerable concern to our 
government. It seems to me that our ability 
to consume, supported by the great needs 
of the hungry people of the world, provide 
reason for further price improvement. 

Credit is due the U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture for administering the farm programs 
that have brought supply and demand into 
closer alignment. The U.S. D. A. acknowledges 
that agriculture is not an island separate 
from the national interest, and considers 
the two basic goals of American farm policy 
are: better incomes for farmers, and bal- 
anced abundance for consumers. 

The U.S. D. A. claims the farm economy is 
healthier today than anyone could have an- 
ticipated six years ago. 

Realized net farm income in 1965 totaled 
$14.1 billion, $2.4 billion more than in 1960, 
a better than 20 percent gain in five years. 

The Economic Research Service now esti- 
mates the total net farm income for 1966 at 
$15.7 billion, up $1.5 billion from 1965 and 
up $4 billion over 1960, to the highest level 
in history except the postwar years of 1947 
and 1948. 

Net realized income per farm which aver- 
aged $2,956 in 1960 rose to nearly $4,210 last 
year and is expected to reach $4,785 in 1966, a 
60 percent increase in six years. 

Income from all sources per person on 
farms rose from $1,108 in 1960 to $1,510 in 
1965. The estimate for 1966 is about $1,600, 
roughly 44 percent more than in 1960. 

The U.S.D.A, reports that the income gap 
between farm and nonfarm people is nar- 
rowing. In 1960, people on farms earned only 
55 percent as much as nonfarm people. This 
year they will earn 65 percent as much as 
nonfarm people. The income gap this year 
between the two will be narrower than at any 
time in more than 30 years, save in 1948. 

While this is a trend in the right direction, 
the U.S.D.A. concedes that the farmer still 
is deplorably underpaid. Also, weather con- 
ditions and other regional or local factors 
have prevented some farmers from sharing 
in the improved national farm income. 

The U.S.D.A. sums up the farm income pic- 
ture as follows, and I quote it for you: 

“This increasingly favorable income situa- 
tion has been brought about by many fac- 
tors: 

“Farm programs have helped greatly in 
lightening the heavy burden of enormous 
grain surpluses that were keeping prices de- 
pressed. The growth in world markets, stem- 
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ming in part from U.S.D.A. export develop- 
ment activities, has also helped immensely. 
And the effect of a prolonged period of pros- 
perity in the national economy cannot be 
overestimated. But the most fundamental 
cause has been the effort of the farmers 
themselves.” 

In spite of these improvements, and with 
the exception of hogs, soy beans and apples, 
not a single agricultural commodity is ob- 
taining a parity price. 

Let’s look at the record for our own state 
of Minnesota. Based on 1965 figures, Min- 
nesota ranks first in the production of oats, 
creamery butter manufacturer, and nonfat 
dry milk manufactured. 

Minnesota ranks fourth in corn grown 
for grain, and fifth in hog marketings. But 
the parity price for oats in May, 1966 is 
reported at 86.6 cents while the average farm 
price received by farmers is reported at 65 ½ 
cents. 

Parity price for corn in May was $1.58, 
but the average farm price was only $1.19. 
May parity price for hogs was $22.70 while 
the farm gate price was reported at $22.30. 
Hogs now are selling above parity, but for 
how long? 

Parity for milkfat in cream was 82.9 cents 
per pound, but the farmer received only 
62.6 cents. Parity for milk, wholesale, was 
$5.76 per hundred but the farmer received 
only $4.33. 

Also for May, 1966, beef cattle parity 
prices are reported at $27.10 per hundred- 
weight. But the farmer and rancher were 
receiving a gate price of only $23. 

These figures are evidence that agricul- 
ture has been and is still caught in a cost- 
price squeeze. 

Production costs are up $550 million a 
year, and the prices on some commodities 
have not improved enough to offset the 
added costs. 

Debt service alone will take an additional 
$400 million a year which the present in- 
crease in net farm income is too small to 
cover. The unearned portion must be met 
by adding cost of debt to existing debt, or 
by liquidation of assets to pay the debt. 

Despite recent price gains, agriculture still 
is in a bind. It appears that a cash deficit 
in funds needed to pay all costs and claims 
will be about $500 million this year. 

The United States Department of Agricul- 
ture paints a too-rosy picture of our agricul- 
tural economy. We must look at census 
figures to see more clearly what is taking 
place in rural America. 

The nation’s farms suffered a population 
loss of 3.2 million persons in six years be- 
tween 1960 and 1966. The number of farms 
dropped from four million to 3.3 million, a 
loss of 663,000 farms in the same period. 

And why? People leave the farm because 
opportunity is lacking instead of knocking— 
a lack largely due to underpayment for farm 
output over many years. 

Our rural communities and the service in- 
dustries in them exist mainly to serve the 
needs of agriculture. As we lose farm fami- 
lies, of course the need for the rural com- 
munity as it has existed will cease, and its 
people will migrate to the cities and indus- 
trial centers. 

If we eliminate the family farm, projected 
migration of about 45 million people from 
rural areas to the cities will occur during 
the years 1966 to 2000. And if this happens, 
the rural population will decline from 28 per 
cent to about 12 per cent of the United States 
population by the year 2000. 

Farm population that was 18 per cent in 
1945 will drop from its present level, 6% per 
cent of total population, down to one-half of 
one per cent. 

America’s rural problem is really a problem 
of depletion—depletion of agriculture, of 
rural towns and trade, of politics and culture. 
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And in Minnesota with 118,835 farms and 
a total farm population of 504,000 out of the 
state’s total population of about 3,500,000, 
the farm population has dwindled to one- 
seventh of the total state figure. 

From this information, it is easy to see 
that the American farmer is no longer a pow- 
erful political force. 

Now more than ever it behooves farm 
people to join together in farm organiza- 
tions—organizations with as much numerical 
strength as possible; organizations with ded- 
icated, capable leaders, and directed toward 
improving farming conditions both social 
and economic. 

Leadership in the farm organizations must 
be aggressive and strong, unselfish toward 
self perpetuation of individuals as leaders, 
and dedicated to the accomplishment of 
farm goals. 

Isn’t it time for the American farmer to 
concentrate his efforts in one or two farm 
organizations with the strength of numbers 
and a clearly defined program for advanc- 
ing the necessary goals, whether it be a 
free running supply-and-demand, or supply 
management, or collective bargaining? You 
must decide, if you are to benefit from 
organization. 

We who are in farming and business in 
rural America must recognize the changing 
pattern of rural communities and prepare 
to adjust our operation every so often to 
meet changing needs of our agricultural 
economy. 

The opportunity for success for the farm- 
er, the rural merchant and the banker will 
in the long run be measured by the level 
of agricultural prices when stacked up 
against farm costs. 

No miracle will occur that will provide a 
sudden, easy victory in the fight for survival 
in rural America. If the family farm and 
the rural community on which it relies are 
to survive, all of us must constantly strive 
for a healthy local economic climate and 
proper ground rules under which we func- 
tion. 

We are convinced that if the urbanization 
trend continues, and the rural communities 
do not survive, America will lose one of its 
greatest assets, an asset that has tradition- 
ally helped this nation grow and realize its 
potential. There is an almost tangible at- 
tractiveness of rural America that tugs upon 
city dwellers. Life in our smaller commu- 
nities is freer, roomier, brighter, safer, 
cleaner, healthier. 

Our rural communities can survive, and 
they must! Armed with a fair and adequate 
price for what they produce, our farmers and 
ranchers will not have to abandon the land. 
With more income in the hands of our rural 
people, opportunities in our small towns 
will improve. Family farms and their com- 
munities will be assured of an economic 
climate conducive to their survival. 

I believe there will be great opportunity 
for people in rural America. I believe we 
will hold our people in the rural communi- 
ties, and with an improved environment and 
job opportunities, we will reverse the process 
of migration from rural America. 

Our association has been warning the 
Congress and top administration officials of 
the need for urgent action that will improve 
the income of the farmer and reverse the 
exodus from the land. 

We suggest that injustice to the farmer in 
the marketplace acts as a powerful drag on 
the entire economy. But more than the 
health of our nation’s economy is at stake. 

America’s urban areas are not able to 
absorb the dislocated who must move to the 
cities when jobs and a chance for decent 
family living fade in rural America. Socio- 
logical problems that deeply worry our gov- 
ernment are being aggravated by further 
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migration to already congested metropolitan 
areas. 

And our nation’s capacity for producing 
food and fibre as weapons for peace and to 
sustain less fortunate millions in underde- 
veloped and famine-racked lands is being 
eroded by flight from the farms of rural 
America. 

The United Church minister in our town 
announced the other day that a missionary 
from his church confided an eye-witness 
report on hunger today in drought-ridden 
India. Mothers of infants, he said, search 
the dung of cattle in the ditches to salvage 
undigested food to keep their children alive. 

Robert M. Koch, executive director of the 
Committee on the World Food Crisis, said in 
Washington last month that American agri- 
cultural production is a major tool in the 
World War against Hunger. 

Until self-help programs advance to the 
point where developing nations manage to 
do the major part of the big job of supplying 
enough to feed their people, American agri- 
culture will be the one sustaining force that 
staves off starvation, 

Mr. Koch also recognized that the Ameri- 
can farmer must have the proper safeguards 
of his income if he is to fill his role in this 
life-or-death worldwide endeavor. He 
declared: 

“We must not allow the American Farmer 
to produce for world peace and then have 
his tremendous efficiency boomerang against 
him in the marketplace. The Committee on 
the World Food Crisis will fight for a well- - 
balanced program, not just for American 
farmers, and not just for hungry people in 
certain areas, but for a WORLD WAR on 
hunger, geared as far as humanly possible to 
the needs of all involved in this great effort.” 

There is an alternative to rural poverty, 
and that is for all interested groups includ- 
ing farmer organizations, churches, business 
and banker organizations and Congress to 
act together, and insist that the farmer is 
compensated fairly for his output. 

The United States Senate in June unani- 
mously passed a concurrent resolution intro- 
duced by Senator GEORGE McGovern of South 
Dakota, with 41 other Senators, one of which 
was Minnesota’s Senator MONDALE, as CO- 
sponsors, that would direct all agencies of 
the federal government to let farm prices 
rise to full parity. 

The Senate Committee on Agriculture be- 
lieves that the present upward trend in farm 
income should be encouraged in every way 
possible, because farm prices still hover sub- 
stantially below parity, and per capita farm 
income remains inequitably low. 

In mid-May, farm prices were 79 per cent 
of parity, and the latest available data re- 
veals that per capita farm income is only 55 
per cent of the per capita income of the non- 
farm population. 

Lower farm prices and higher marketing 
charges pushed the farmer's share of the 
consumer food dollar down from 49¢ to 
39¢ in the 16 years from 1949 to 1965. 

In 1965, farm prices averaged 77 per cent 
of parity. Had they been at 100 percent of 
parity, the farm value of the food purchased 
by consumers would have equaled only about 
6.8 per cent of disposable personal income. 

With the increase in this income now in 
prospect for 1966, and if farm prices rise to 
full parity, consumers would pay only 6% 
percent of their income for farm-produced 
foods, less than in any year in the past 
ten. 

Senator McGovern reported the farmer’s 
share of disposable personal income for food 
has dropped from 11 percent to 5.3 percent 
in the past 18 years. Yet it would take only 
6% percent to pay farmers for food at full 
parity prices. The increase, a little over one 
per cent of disposable income, would be 
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money well spent to assure a sound, stable, 
agriculture and an even keel for our economy. 

Much more to be deplored would be the 
skyrocketing food prices that might result 
from shortages of food items caused by the 
sort of liquidation of productive capacity 
that is going on in dairying today. Farmers 
have been selling their herds for a simple 
economic reason; milk production has not 
been a paying proposition for them. 

The decimation of cows is causing a short- 
age in both milk and beef while demand for 
dairy and beef products is steadily increas- 
ing. Cattlemen have reported a drop of 2.7 
million heifers in the first five months of 
1966. Total number of cows and heifers 
killed in the first five months of this year 
is about 5.3 million, a good 25 per cent more 
than the kill in each of the liquidation years 
of 1955 and 1956. 

This seems to foretell a severe shortage of 
dairy and beef cattle, and, a sustained period 
of boom for producers who can hold on. 

The support price for factory milk was 
increased 50c to $4 per hundredweight in 
the support program recently announced, 
the highest support in the history of the 
dairy pricing program, and it comes on the 
heels of a 26-cent increase previously an- 
nounced for the current output. 

The U.S.D.A. is setting the minimum basic 
formula price for figuring the producer 
prices on fluid milk to reflect the $4 factory 
milk support. And the new basis will be 
applied to all markets, depending on local 
formulas. The new program boosts support 
for butterfat from 62.6 cents to 68 cents per 
pound. And Secretary Freeman may ask 
Congress for incentive payments next winter. 

This action by the U.S. D. A. is largely the 
result of their concern for an adequate sup- 
ply for dairy products for the consumer. 
For the first time in many years, we are in 
danger of not producing enough to meet the 
demand, and it is hoped that improved gov- 
ernment support price and possible incen- 
tives will be a factor bringing about 
increased production. 

Many agricultural reporting services are 
optimistic in their prediction of price im- 
provement suggesting new highs for agricul- 
tural commodities, and we share their 
enthusiasm, but also warn that feed and 
farm operating costs will continue to in- 
crease and will require close observation to 
protect profit margins. 

Even if the fighting stops in Vietnam, it 
would have little effect on the commodity 
price outlook. Peacetime supply-demand 
factors, not war, are providing the power 
behind the prices. The government will try 
hard to slash the prices whenever it can. 
While the administration policy purportedly 
supports higher prices for the farmers, the 
government keeps a watchful eye on the in- 
terest of the consumers who are much more 
numerous. Officials tactfully explain there 
is a limit as to how high the prices for 
farmers should go. The overall aim is to 
produce supplies that are adequate at rea- 
sonable prices. 

In our nation’s involvement in global mis- 
sions to alleviate human suffering and to 
establish world peace, the American farmer 
and his ability to produce vital food and 
fibre for many more than himself are an ace 
in the hole, a trump card, a powerful in- 
strument for peace that is held in reserve. 

Secretary Orville Freeman declared in a 
Minneapolis speech not long ago: 

“The American farmer holds the key to 
whether there will be time enough to avoid 
world disaster. A large measure of hope for 
peace in the world depends upon his ability 
to furnish food for restless, hungry people— 
to buy time while scientists and agricultural 
technicians of our own country and other 
advanced nations teach the under-developed 
regions to produce more for their own 
needs,” 
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Farm exports for cash will be nearly five 
bilion dollars in the current fiscal year, 
compared with $2.5 billion just seven years 


ago. 

It is plain to see that every American has 
a vital stake in agriculture, and in the 
economic well-being of the family farm and 
the rural community serving the farmer. 

This nation simply cannot endure the 
withering of its vital member, the segment 
of its population residing in rural America. 
And every American wherever he lives has 
a stake in a strong and aggressive agricul- 
ture that goes beyond the food on his daily 
table. 

The American farmer is finally being rec- 
ognized for what he really is—an indispen- 
sable man in struggles to encourage world 
peace, to lick famine and sustain orderly 
governments in developing nations, and to 
support the integrity of the dollar by level- 
ling off our deficit in the international bal- 
ance of payments. 

America’s future hinges in a very real way 
on what is done to, and for the farmer, and 
the rural business community to which he 
looks for services. And we who know this 
have the obligation of communicating our 
concern to our government and our fellow 
Americans. 

We have to tell them plainly we want 
them to quit making the farmer the fall- 
guy for prospering by all other segments of 
our economy. 

We ask for him only what he justly de- 
serves for his investment, his labor, his risk 
and his know-how. He wants not a single 
dollar more, but he must not settle for a 
penny less than a fair return. 


PROPOSED AGREEMENT FOR CO- 
OPERATION WITH SWEDEN AND 
PROPOSED AMENDMENT TO 
AGREEMENT FOR COOPERATION 
WITH ISRAEL 


Mr. GORE. Mr. President, as chair- 
man of the Subcommittee on Agreements 
for Cooperation of the Joint Committee 
on Atomic Energy I wish to inform the 
Senate that pursuant to section 123(c) 
of the Atomic Energy Act of 1954, as 
amended, the Atomic Energy Commission 
has submitted to the Joint Committee a 
proposed amendment to the existing 
civil agreement for cooperation between 
the United States and the Government of 
Israel, and a proposed new agreement 
for cooperation concerning civil uses of 
atomic energy between the United States 
and the Government of Sweden. The 
proposed agreement for cooperation with 
the Government of Sweden was received 
by the Joint Committee on August 4, 
1966. The proposed amendment to the 
agreement for cooperation with the Gov- 
ernment of Israel was received on August 
19, 1966. 

The proposed new agreement with the 
Government of Sweden supersedes the 
agreement between these two parties 
which was signed on January 18, 1956, 
as well as the amendments thereto. The 
purpose of the new 30-year agreement 
with the Government of Sweden is to 
provide a means of assuring a long-term 
supply of enriched uranium fuel required 
by Sweden for its projected nuclear power 
program. The agreement would reflect 
changes in the Atomic Energy Act of 
1954, permitting private ownership of 
special nuclear materials by enabling 
private parties in the United States and 
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Sweden to be parties to arrangements 
for the transfer of special nuclear ma- 
terial. A feature of the new agreement 
with Sweden is that it would provide for 
the transfer of safeguards responsibility 
to the International Atomic Energy 
Agency. 

The proposed agreement would in- 
crease the maximum quantity of uranium 
235 that could be transferred to Sweden 
from the limit under the present agree- 
ment which is 400 kilograms to a limit 
of 50,000 kilograms specified in the pro- 
posed new agreement. 

The proposed amendment to the agree- 
ment with the Government of Israel 
would raise from 10 to 40 kilograms the 
net quantity of uranium 235 which may 
be transferred to Israel for fueling of 
research reactors. In addition there 
would be provision for the transfer of 
material enriched to more than 20 per- 
cent in the uranium 235 isotope when a 
technical or economic justification for 
such a transfer exists. Additionally the 
amendment to the agreement with Israel 
would reflect recent changes in the 
Atomic Energy Act of 1954 permitting 
private ownership of special nuclear ma- 
terial by enabling private parties in the 
United States and Israel to be parties to 
arrangements for the transfer of special 
nuclear material. 

Section 123(c) of the act requires that 
these proposed agreements lie before the 
Joint Committee for a period of 30 days 
while Congress is in session before be- 
coming effective. It is the general prac- 
tice of the Joint Committee to publish 
proposed civil agreements for coopera- 
tion in the Recorp and to hold public 
hearings thereon. 

In keeping with this practice, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed at 
this point in the Recorp the text of the 
new agreement and the proposed amend- 
ment to the existing agreement together 
with supporting correspondence, 

There being no objection, the text of 
the new agreement and the proposed 
amendment to the existing agreement 
together with supporting correspondence 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

U.S. ATOMIC ENERGY COMMISSION, 
Washington, D.C., August 3, 1966. 
Hon. CHET HOLIFIELD, 
Chairman, Joint Committee on Atomic 
Energy, Congress of the United States. 

Dear Mr. Hotrrrerp: Pursuant to Section 
123c of the Atomic Energy Act of 1954, as 
amended, there are submitted with this 
letter: 

a. an executed superseding “Agreement for 
Cooperation Concerning the Civil Uses of 
Atomic Energy Between the Government of 
the United States of America and the Gov- 
ernment of Sweden”; 

b. a copy of the letter from the Commission 
to the President recommending approval of 
the Agreement; and 

c. a copy of the letter from the President to 
the Commission containing his determina- 
tion that performance of the Agreement will 
promote and will not constitute an unreason- 
able risk to the common defense and security, 
and approving the Amendment and authoriz- 
ing its execution. 

The Agreement, which has been negotiated 
by the Atomic Energy Commission and the 
Department of State pursuant to the Atomic 
Energy Act of 1954, as amended, would super- 
sede the research type Agreement between the 
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United States of America and the Govern- 
ment of Sweden which was signed at Wash- 
ington on January 18, 1956, as amended. 

The primary reasons for entering into a 
power Agreement with the Government of 
Sweden are to provide the framework for 
assuring the long-term supply of enriched 
uranium fuel required for the projected 
Swedish nuclear power program and to pro- 
vide for the transfer of safeguards respon- 
sibility to the IAEA, by incorporating in 
Article XI of the proposed Agreement the 
provision that the Agency will be promptly 
requested to assume responsibility for apply- 
ing safeguards to materials and facilities 
subject to safeguards in the Agreement. 

The proposed Agreement, which would 
have a term of thirty years, would reflect 
changes in the Atomic Energy Act of 1954 
permitting private ownership of special nu- 
clear materials by enabling private parties in 
the United States and Sweden to be parties 
to arrangements for the transfer of special 
nuclear material. Arrangements made di- 
rectly between private parties under the pro- 
posed Article VI would be undertaken pur- 
suant to applicable laws, regulations, policies 
and license requirements of the Govern- 
ment of the United States and Sweden. 

Article VII of the proposed Agreement 
would provide for the sale of enriched ura- 
nium required for the long-term Swedish 
power reactor program described in the Ap- 
pendix to the Agreement and would increase 
the maximum quantity of U-235 that could 
be transferred to Sweden, either on the basis 
of sale or toll enrichment, from the present 
limit of 400 kilograms to 50,000 kilograms. 

Performance by the Commission of ura- 
nium enrichment services after December 31, 
1968, for the account of the Government of 
Sweden under conditions which the Com- 
mission may establish would be permitted by 
Article VII. In addition, the Commission 
would be able, at its discretion, to make 
available to the Government of Sweden ura- 
nium enriched to more than twenty percent 
in the isotope U-235 when there is an eco- 
nomic or technical justification for such a 
transfer, 

Article IX of the proposed Agreement con- 
tains reciprocal guarantees by the Govern- 
ment of Sweden and the Government of the 
United States with respect to atomic weap- 
ons or other military use of materials, equip- 
ment and devices covered by the Agreement. 
The guarantee by the Government of the 
United States is similar to that contained 
in the Agreement for Cooperation between 
the United States and Switzerland and, inso- 
far as materials are concerned, would extend 
to (a) special nuclear material not owned 
by the Government of the United States 
which is produced through the use of spe- 
cial nuclear materials obtained from the 
United States which is in excess of Swedish 
needs and which the United States decides 
to purchase and (b) special nuclear material 
produced in United States-leased fuel which 
the United States elects to retain after it has 
been reprocessed, or alternatively, to equiva- 
lent amounts of such purchased or retained 
material. 

The new Agreement will enter into force on 
the day on which each Government shall 
have received from the other Government 
written notification that it has complied with 
all statutory and constitutional require- 
ments for entry into force. 

Cordially, 
GLENN T. SEABORG, 
Chairman. 

Enclosures: 

1, Agreement for Cooperation Between the 
Government of the United States of America 
and the Government of Sweden (3). 

2. Letter from the Commission to the Pres- 
ident (3). 

3. Letter from the President to the Com- 
mission (3). 
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AGREEMENT FOR COOPERATION BETWEEN THE 
GOVERNMENT OF THE UNITED STATES OF 
AMERICA AND THE GOVERNMENT OF SWEDEN 
CONCERNING CIVIL Uses OF ATOMIC ENERGY 


Whereas the Government of the United 
States of America and the Government of 
Sweden signed an “Agreement for Coopera- 
tion Between the Government of the United 
States of America and the Government of 
Sweden Concerning Civil Uses of Atomic 
Energy” on January 18, 1956, which was 
amended by the Agreement signed on August 
3, 1956, the Agreement signed on April 25, 
1958, and the Agreement signed on July 20, 
1962; and 

Whereas the Government of the United 
States of America and the Government of 
Sweden desire to pursue a research and de- 
velopment program looking toward the reali- 
zation of peaceful and humanitarian uses 
of atomic energy, including the design, con- 
struction, and operation of power-producing 
reactors and research reactors, and the ex- 
change of information relating to the de- 
velopment of other peaceful uses of atomic 
energy; and r 

Whereas the Government of the United 
States of America and the Government of 
Sweden are desirous of entering into this 
Agreement to cooperate with each other to 
attain the above objectives; and 

Whereas the Parties desire this Agreement 
to supersede the “Agreement for Cooperation 
Between the Government of the United 
States of America and the Government of 
Sweden Concerning Civil Uses of Atomic 
Energy” signed on January 18, 1956, as 
amended; 

The Parties agree as follows: 


ARTICLE I 


The “Agreement for Cooperation Between 
the Government of the United States of 
America and the Government of Sweden Con- 
cerning Civil Uses of Atomic Energy”, signed 
on January 18, 1956, as amended, is super- 
seded on the date this Agreement enters 
into force. 

ARTICLE It 

A. Subject to the provisions of this Agree- 
ment, the availability of personnel and 
material, and the applicable laws, regula- 
tions, policies, and license requirements in 
force in their respective countries, the 
Parties shall cooperate with each other in the 
achievement of the uses of atomic energy for 
peaceful purposes, 

B. Restricted Data shall not be communi- 
cated under this Agreement and no mate- 
rials or equipment and devices shall be trans- 
ferred, and no services shall be furnished, 
under this Agreement, if the transfer of any 
such materials or equipment and devices or 
the furnishing of any such services involves 
the communication of Restricted Data. 

C. This Agreement shall not require the 
exchange of any information which the Par- 
ties are not permitted to communicate. 


ARTICLE III 


Subject to the provisions of Article II, the 
Parties shall exchange unclassified informa- 
tion with respect to the application of atomic 
energy to peaceful uses and the problems of 
health and safety connected therewith. The 
exchange of information provided for in this 
Article shall be accomplished through vari- 
ous means including reports, conferences, 
and visits to facilities, and shall include in- 
formation in the following fields: 

(1) Development, design, construction, 
operation, and use of research, materials 
testing, experimental, demonstration power, 
and power reactors; 

(2) Health and safety problems related to 
the operation and use of the types of reactors 
listed in subparagraph (1) above; and 

(3) The use of radioactive isotopes and 
radiation in physical and biological research, 
medical therapy, agriculture, and industry. 
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ARTICLE IV 


A. Materials of interest in connection with 
the subjects of agreed exchange of informa- 
tion, as provided in Article III and subject to 
the provisions of Article IT, including special 
nuclear materials for purposes other than 
fueling reactors and reactor experiments, 
source materials, heavy water, by-product 
materials, other radioisotopes, and stable iso- 
topes may be transferred between the Parties 
for defined applications in such quantities 
and under such terms and conditions as may 
be agreed when such materials are not com- 
mercially available. 

B. Subject to the provisions of Article II 
and under such terms and conditions as may 
be agreed, specialized research facilities and 
reactor materials testing facilities of the 
Parties shall be made available for mutual 
use consistent with the limits of space, fa- 
cilities, and personnel conveniently available 
when such facilities are not commercially 
available. 

©. With respect to the subjects of agreed 
exchange of information as provided in 
Article III and subject to the provisions of 
Article II, equipment and devices may be 
transferred from one Party to the other under 
such terms and conditions as may be agreed. 
It is recognized that such transfers will be 
subject to limitations which may arise from 
shortages of supplies or other circumstances 
existing at the time. 


ARTICLE V 


The application or use of any information 
(including design drawings and specifica- 
tions) and any material, equipment, and 
devices exchanged or transferred between the 
Parties under this Agreement, shall be the 
responsibility of the Party receiving it, and 
the other Party does not warrant the accu- 
racy or completeness of such information, 
material, equipment, and devices for any 
particular use or application. 


ARTICLE VI 


With respect to the subjects of agreed ex- 
change of information referred to in Article 
III, it is understood that arrangements may 
be made between either Party or authorized 
persons under its jurisdiction and authorized 
persons under the jurisdiction of the other 
for the transfer of materials, including spe- 
cial nuclear material, and equipment and 
devices, and for the performance of services. 
Such arrangements shall be subject to the 
limitations in Articles II and VIII. 


ARTICLE VII 


A. During the period of this Agreement, 
the United States Commission will transfer 
to the Government of Sweden, under such 
terms and conditions as the Parties may 
agree, uranium enriched in the isotope U-235 
for use in the fueling of defined research 
applications, including research reactors, ma- 
terials testing reactors, reactor experiments, 
and reactor prototypes, as the Commission 
may agree to upon request of the Govern- 
ment of Sweden, 

B. In addition, the United States Com- 
mission will sell to the Government of 
Sweden under such terms and conditions as 
the Parties may agree, all of Sweden’s re- 
quirements for uranium enriched in the 
isotope U-235 for use in the power reactor 
program described in the Appendix to this 
Agreement, which Appendix, subject to the 
quantity limitation established in Article 
VIII, may be amended from time to time by 
mutual consent without modification of this 
Agreement. 

C. The Commission may also transfer to 
the Government of Sweden, under such 
terms and conditions as the Parties may 
agree, special nuclear material for the per- 
formance in Sweden of conversion or fabri- 
cation services, or both, and for subsequent 
transfer to a nation or group of nations with 
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which the Government of the United States 
of America has an Agreement for Coopera- 
tion within the scope of which such subse- 
quent transfer falls. 

D. The United States Commission is also 
prepared, to such extent and under such 
conditions as it may establish, to enter into 
contracts to provide after December 31, 1968, 
for the production or enrichment, or both, in 
facilities owned by the Commission, of spe- 
cial nuclear material for the account of the 
Government of Sweden for the uses specified 
in paragraphs A, B and C of this Article. 

E. With respect to transfers of uranium 
enriched in the isotope U-235 provided for 
in paragraphs A, B, C and D of this Article, 
it is understood that: 

(1) contracts specifying quantities, enrich- 
ments, delivery schedules and other terms 
and conditions of supply or service will be 
executed on a timely basis between the 
United States Commission and the Govern- 
ment of Sweden, and 

(2) prices for uranium enriched in the 
isotope U-235 sold or for services performed 
and the advance notice required for delivery 
will be those in effect at the time of delivery 
for users in the United States. The United 
States Commisison may agree to supply en- 
riched uranium or perform enrichment serv- 
ices upon shorter notice, subject to assess- 
ment of such surcharge to the usual base 
price as the United States Commission may 
consider reasonable to cover abnormal pro- 
duction costs incurred by the United States 
Commission by reason of such shorter notice. 

F. It is agreed that, should the total 
quantity of enriched uranium which the 
United States Commission has agreed to pro- 
vide pursuant to this and other Agreements 
for Cooperation reach the maximum quantity 
of enriched uranium which the Commission 
has available for such purposes, and should 
the Government of Sweden not have exe- 
cuted contracts covering the adjusted net 
quantity specified in Article VIII, the Com- 
mission may request, upon appropriate 
notice, that the Government of Sweden exe- 
cute contracts for all or any part of such 
enriched uranium as is not then under con- 
tract. It is understood that, should the 
Government of Sweden not execute contracts 
in accordance with a request by the Commis- 
sion hereunder, the Commission shall be re- 
lieved of all obligations to the Government of 
Sweden with respect to the enriched uranium 
for which contracts have been so requested. 

G. The enriched uranium supplied here- 
under may contain up to twenty per cent 
(20%) in the isotope U-235. The Commis- 
sion, however, may make available a portion 
of the enriched uranium supplied hereunder 
as material containing more than 20% in the 
isotope U-235 when there is a technical 
or economic justification for such a trans- 
fer. 

H. It is understood, unless otherwise 
agreed, that in order to assure the availabil- 
ity of the entire quantity of enriched uranium 
allocated hereunder for a particular reactor 
project described in the Appendix, it will be 

for the construction of the project 
to be initiated in accordance with the sched- 
ule set forth in the Appendix and for the 
Government of Sweden to execute a contract 
for that quantity in time to allow for the 
United States Commission to provide the 
material for the first fuel loading. It is also 
understood that if the Government of 
Sweden desires to contract for less than the 
entire quantity of enriched uranium allo- 
cated for a particular project or terminates 
the supply contract after execution, the re- 
maining quantity allocated for that project 
shall cease to be available and the maximum 
adjusted net quantity of U-235 provided for 
in Article VIII shall be reduced accordingly, 
unless otherwise agreed. 

I. Within the limitations contained in 
Article VIII, the quantity of uranium en- 
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riched in the isotope U-235 transferred by 
the United States Commission under this 
Article and in the custody of the Govern- 
ment of Sweden for the fueling of reactors 
or reactor experiments shall not at any time 
be in excess of the quantity thereof neces- 
sary for the loading of such reactors or 
reactor experiments, plus such additional 
quantity as, in the opinion of the Parties, 
is necessary for the efficient and continuous 
operation of such reactors or reactor experi- 
ments. 

J. It is agreed that when any special 
nuclear material received from the United 
States of America requires reprocessing, such 
reprocessing shall be performed at the dis- 
cretion of the Commission in either Com- 
mission facilities or facilities acceptable to 
the Commission, on terms and conditions 
to be later agreed; and it is understood, 
except as may be otherwise agreed, that 
the form and content of any irradiated fuel 
elements shall not be altered after their 
removal from the reactor prior to delivery to 
the Commission or the facilities acceptable 
to the Commission for reprocessing. 

K. With respect to any special nuclear 
material not owned by the Government of 
the United States of America which is pro- 
duced through the use of special nuclear 
materials obtained from the United States 
of America and which is in excess of the need 
of the Government of Sweden for such mate- 
rials in its program for the peaceful uses of 
atomic energy, the Government of the 
United States of America shall have and is 
hereby granted (a) a first option to pur- 
chase such material at prices then prevailing 
in the United States of America for special 
nuclear material produced in reactors which 
are fueled pursuant to the terms of an 
Agreement for Cooperation with the Gov- 
ernment of the United States of America, 
and (b) the right to approve the transfer of 
such material to any other nation or a group 
of nations in the event the option to pur- 
chase is not exercised. 

L. Special nuclear material produced, as a 
result of irradiation processes, in any part 
of the fuel leased under this or the super- 
seded Agreement shall be for the account of 
the Government of Sweden and, after re- 
processing as provided in paragraph J of this 
Article, shall be returned to the Government 
of Sweden, at which time title to such ma- 
terial shall be transferred to that Govern- 
ment, unless the Government of the United 
States of America shall exercise the option, 
which is hereby granted, to retain, with a 
credit to the Government of Sweden based 
on the prices in the United States of Amer- 
ica referred to in paragraph K of this Article, 
any such special nuclear material which is 
in excess of the needs of Sweden for such 
material in its program for the peaceful uses 
of atomic energy. 

M, Some atomic energy materials which 
the Government of Sweden may request the 
Commission to provide in accordance with 
this Agreement, or which have been provided 
to the Government of Sweden under the 
superseded Agreement, are harmful to per- 
sons and property unless handled and used 
carefully, After delivery of such materials 
to the Government of Sweden, the Govern- 
ment of Sweden shall bear all responsibility, 
insofar as the Government of the United 
States of America is concerned, for the safe 
handling and use of such materials. With 
respect to any special nuclear materials or 
fuel elements which the Commission may 
lease pursuant to this Agreement, or may 
have leased pursuant to the superseded 
Agreement, to the Government of Sweden or 
to any private individual or private organi- 
zation under its jurisdiction, the Govern- 
ment of Sweden shall indemnify and save 
harmless the Government of the United 
States of America against any and all liabil- 
ity (including third party liability) for any 
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cause whatsoever arising out of the produc- 
tion or fabrication, the ownership, the lease, 
and the possession and use of such special 
nuclear materials or fuel elements after de- 
livery by the Commission to the Govern- 
ment of Sweden or to any private individual 
or private organization under its jurisdic- 
tion. 
ARTICLE VIN 


The adjusted net quantity of U-235 in en- 
riched uranium transferred from the United 
States of America to Sweden under Articles 
IV, VI, or VII during the period of this Agree- 
ment for Cooperation, or under the super- 
seded Agreement, shall not exceed in the ag- 
gregate 50,000 kilograms. The following 
method of computation shall be used in cal- 
culating transfers, within the ceiling quan- 
tity of kilograms of U~235, made under said 
Articles or the superseded Agreement: 
From: 

(1) The quantity of U-235 contained in 
enriched uranium transferred under said 
Articles or the superseded Agreement, minus 

(2) The quantity of U-235 contained in 
an equal quantity of uranium of normal 
isotopic assay, 

Subtract: 

(3) The aggregate of the quantities of 
U-235 contained in recoverable uranium of 
United States origin either transferred to the 
United States of America or to any other na- 
tion or group of nations with the approval of 
the Government of the United States of 
America pursuant to this Agreement or the 
superseded Agreement, minus 

(4) The quantity of U-235 contained in an 
equal quantity of uranium of normal isotopic 
assay. 

ARTICLE IX 
e The Government of Sweden guarantees 
t: 

(1) Safeguards provided in Article X shall 
be maintained. 

(2) No material, including equipment and 
devices, transferred to the Government of 
Sweden or authorized persons under its juris- 
diction by purchase or otherwise pursuant to 
this Agreement or the superseded Agreement, 
and no special nuclear materials produced 
through the use of such material, equipment 
and devices will be used for atomic weapons, 
or for research on or development of atomic 
weapons, or for any other military purpose. 

(3) No material, including equipment and 
devices, transferred to the Government of 
Sweden or authorized persons under its 
jurisdiction pursuant to this Agreement, or 
the superseded Agreement, and no special 
nuclear material produced through the use 
of such material, equipment, or devices, will 
be transferred to unauthorized persons or 
beyond the jurisdiction of the Government 
of Sweden, except as the United States Com- 
mission may agree to such a transfer to 
another nation or group of nations, and 
then only if, in the opinion of the United 
States Commission, the transfer of the ma- 
terial is within the scope of an Agreement 
for Cooperation between the Government of 
the United States of America and the other 
nation or group of nations. 

B. The Government of the United States 
of America guarantees that no equipment or 
devices transferred from the Government of 
Sweden to the Government of the United 
States of America or authorized persons un- 
der its jurisdiction pursuant to this Agree- 
ment or the superseded Agreement, no mate- 
rial purchased by the Government of the 
United States of America pursuant to para- 
graph K of Article VII of this Agreement, 
and no material retained by the Government 
of the United States of America pursuant to 
paragraph L of Article VII of this Agreement, 
or an equivalent amount of material of the 
same type of such purchased or retained 
material substituted therefor, will be used 
for atomic weapons, or for research on or 
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development of atomic weapons, or for any 
other military purpose. 
ARTICLE X 


A. The Government of the United States 
of America and the Government of Sweden 
emphasize their common interest in assur- 
ing that any material, equipment, or device 
made available to the Government of Sweden 
or any person under its jurisdiction pursu- 
ant to this Agreement, or the superseded 
Agreement, shall be used solely for civil 


purposes. 

B. Except to the extent that the safeguards 
provided for in this Agreement are sup- 
planted, by agreement of the Parties as pro- 
vided in Article XI, by safeguards of the 
International Atomic Energy Agency, the 
Government of the United States of America, 
notwithstanding any other provisions of this 
Agreement, shall have the following rights: 

(1) With the objective of assuring design 
and operation for civil p and per- 
mitting effective application of safeguards, 
to review the design of any 

(a) reactor, and 

- (b) other equipment and devices, the de- 
sign of which the United States Commission 
determines to be relevant to the effective 
application of safeguards, 


which are, or have been, made available to 
the Government of Sweden or any person 
under its jurisdiction under this or the su- 

led Agreement, or which are to use, 
fabricate, or process any of the following 
materials so made available: source mate- 
rial, special nuclear material, moderator ma- 
terial, or other material designated by the 
United States Commission; 

(2) With respect to any source or special 
nuclear material made available to the Gov- 
ernment of Sweden or any person under its 
jurisdiction under this or the superseded 
Agreement, by the Government of the United 
States of America or any person under its 
jurisdiction and any source or special nuclear 
material utilized in, recovered from, or pro- 
duced as a result of the use of any of the 
following materials, equipment or devices so 
made available: 

(a) source material, special nuclear mate- 
rial, moderator material, or other material 
designated by the United States Commission, 

(b) reactors, 

(c) any other equipment or device desig- 
nated by the United States Commission as an 
item to be made available on the conditions 
that the provisions of this subparagraph B 
(2) will apply, 

(i) to require the maintenance and pro- 
duction of operating records and to request 
and receive reports for the purpose of as- 
sisting in ensuring accountability for such 
materials; and, 

(ii) to require that any such material in 
the custody of the Government of Sweden or 
any person under its jurisdiction be subject 
to all of the safeguards provided for in this 
Article and the guaranties set forth in Ar- 
ticle IX; 

(3) To require the deposit in storage fa- 
cilities designated by the United States Com- 
mission of any of the special nuclear mate- 
rial referred to in subparagraph B(2) of this 
Article which is not currently utilized for 
civil purposes in Sweden and which is not 
purchased or retained by the Government of 
the United States of America pursuant to 
Article VII of this Agreement, transferred 
pursuant to Article VII, paragraph K (b), 
or otherwise disposed of pursuant to an 
arrangement mutually acceptable to the Par- 
ties; : 

(4) To designate, after consultation with 
the Government of Sweden, personnel who, 
accompanied, if either Party so requests, by 
personnel designated by the Government of 
Sweden, shall have access in Sweden to all 
places and data necessary to account for the 
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source and special nuclear materials which 
are subject to subparagraph B(2) of this 
Article, to determine whether there is com- 
pliance with this Agreement, and to make 
such independent measurements as may be 
deemed necessary; 

(5) In the event of non-compliance with 
the provisions of this Article or the guaran- 
ties set forth in Article IX and the failure 
of the Government of Sweden to carry out 
the provisions of this Article within a rea- 
sonable time, to suspend or terminate this 
Agreement and to require the return of any 
materials, equipment, and devices referred 
to in subparagraph B(2) of this Article; 

(6) To consult with the Government of 
Sweden in the matter of health and safety. 

C. The Government of Sweden undertakes 
to facilitate the application of the safeguards 
provided for in this Article. 


ARTICLE XI 


A. The Government of the United States 
of America and the Government of Sweden, 
recognizing the desirability of making use of 
the facilities and services of the International 
Atomic Energy Agency, agree that the Agency 
will be promptly requested to assume re- 
sponsibility for applying safeguards to mate- 
rials and facilities subject to safeguards un- 
der this Agreement. It is contemplated that 
the necessary arrangements will be effected 
without modification of this Agreement 
through an agreement to be negotiated be- 
tween the Parties and the Agency which may 
include provisions for suspension of the safe- 
guard rights accorded to the United States 
Commission by Article X of this Agreement, 
during the time and to the extent that the 
Agency’s safeguards apply to such materials 
and facilities. 

B. In the event the Parties do not reach a 
mutually satisfactory agreement on the 
terms of the trilateral arrangement envis- 
aged in paragraph A of this Article, either 
Party may, by notification, terminate this 
Agreement. Before either Party takes steps 
to terminate this Agreement, the Parties will 
carefully consider the economic effects of any 
such termination. Neither Party will invoke 
its termination rights until the other Party 
has been given sufficient advance notice to 
permit arrangements by the Government of 
Sweden, if it is the other Party, for an al- 
ternative source of power and to permit ad- 
justment by the Government of the United 
States of America, if it is the other Party, of 
production schedules. In the event of termi- 
nation by either Party, the Government of 
Sweden shall, at the request of the Gov- 
ernment of the United States of America, 
return to the Government of the United 
States of America all special nuclear ma- 
terial received pursuant to this Agreement or 
the superseded Agreement and still in its 
possession or in the possession of persons un- 
der its jurisdiction. The Government of the 
United States of America will compensate 
the Government of Sweden for its interest 
in such material so returned at the United 
States Commission’s schedule of prices then 
in effect domestically. 

ARTICLE XII 

The rights and obligations of the Parties 
provided for under this Agreement shall ex- 
tend, to the extent applicable, to cooperative 
activities initiated under the superseded 
Agreement, including, but not limited to, 
material, equipment, devices, and informa- 
tion transferred thereunder. 

ARTICLE XII{ 

For the purposes of this Agreement: 

A. “United States Commission” or Com- 
mission” means the United States Atomic 
Energy Commission. 


B. “Parties” means the Government of the 
United States of America, including the 
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United States Commission on behalf of the 
Government of the United States of America, 
and the Government of Sweden. “Party” 
means one of the above “Parties”. 

C. “Atomic weapon” means any device 
utilizing atomic energy, exclusive of the 
means for transporting or propelling the de- 
vice (where such means is a separable and 
divisible part of the device), the principal 
purpose of which is for use as, or for develop- 
ment of, a weapon, a weapon prototype, or a 
weapon test device. 

D. “Byproduct material” means any radio- 
active material (except special nuclear mate- 
rial) yielded in or made radioactive by ex- 
posure to the radiation incident to the proc- 
ess of producing or utilizing special nuclear 
material. 

E. “Equipment and devices“ and “equip- 
ment or device” means any instrument, ap- 
paratus, or facility and includes any facility, 
except an atomic weapon, capable of making 
use of or producing special nuclear material, 
and component parts thereof. 

F. “Person” means any individual, corpo- 
ration, partnership, firm, association, trust, 
estate, public or private institution, group, 
government agency, or government corpora- 
tion but does not include the Parties to this 
Agreement. 

G. “Reactor” means an apparatus, other 
than an atomic weapon, in which a self-sup- 
porting fission chain reaction is maintained 
by utilizing uranium, plutonium, or thorium, 
or any combination of uranium, plutonium, 
or thorium. 

H. “Restricted Data” means all data con- 
cerning (1) design, manufacture, or utiliza- 
tion of atomic weapons; (2) the production 
of special nuclear material; or (3) the use 
of special nuclear material in the production 
of energy, but shall not include data de- 
classified or removed from the category of 
Restricted Data by the appropriate au- 
thority. 

I. “Source material” means (1) uranium, 
thorium, or any other material which is de- 
termined by the United States Commission 
or the Government of Sweden to be source 
material; or (2) ores containing one or more 
of the foregoing materials, in such concen- 
tration as the United States Commission or 
the Government of Sweden may determine 
from time to time. 

J. “Special nuclear material’ means (1) 
plutonium, uranium enriched in the iso- 
tope 233 or in the isotope 235, and any other 
material which the United States Commis- 
sion or the Government of Sweden deter- 
mines to be special nuclear material; or (2) 
any material artificially enriched by any of 
the foregoing. 

K. “Superseded Agreement“ means the 
Agreement signed by the Parties on January 
18, 1956, as amended by the Agreement 
signed on August 3, 1956, the Agreement 
signed on April 25, 1958, and the Agreement 
signed on July 20, 1962. 

L. “Safeguards” means a system of con- 
trols designed to assure that any materials, 
equipment, or devices committed to the 
peaceful use of atomic energy are not used 
to further any military purpose. 

ARTICLE XIV 

This Agreement shall enter into force on 
the date on which each Government shall 
have received from the other Government 
written notification that it has complied 
with all statutory and constitutional require- 
ments for the entry into force of such Agree- 
ment and shall remain in force for a period 
of thirty (30) years. 

In witness whereof, the undersigned, 
duly authorized, have signed this Agree- 
ment. 

Done at W: m in duplicate this 
twenty-eighth day of July, 1966. 
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For the Government of the United States 
of America: 
WALTER J. STOESSEL, Jr. 
GLENN T, SEABORG. 
For the Government of Sweden: 
GÖRAN BUNDY. 


U.S. ATOMIC ENERGY COMMISSION, 
Washington, D.C. July 5, 1966. 
The PRESIDENT, 
The White House. 

Dear MR. PRESMENT: In accordance with 
Section 123.a. of the Atomic Energy Act of 
1954, as amended, the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission recommends that you approve the 
enclosed proposed “Agreement for Coopera- 
tion Between the Government of the United 
States of America and the Government of 
Sweden Concerning Civil Uses of Atomic 
Energy,” determine that its performance will 
promote and will not constitute an unreason- 
able risk to the common defense and security, 
and authorize its execution. The Depart- 
ment of State supports the Commission's 
recommendation. 

The pro Agreement, which was ne- 
gotiated by the Atomic Energy Commission 
and the Department of State pursuant to the 
Atomic Energy Act of 1954, as amended, 
would supersede the “Agreement for Coop- 
eration Concerning Civil Uses of Atomic En- 
ergy Between the Government of the United 
States of America and the Government of 
Sweden,” signed at Washington on January 
18, 1956, as amended. This is a research- 
type Agreement. 

The primary reasons for entering into a 
power Agreement are (a) to provide the 
framework for assuring the long-term supply 
of enriched uranium fuel required for the 
projected Swedish nuclear power program 
and (b) to implement provisions of the 
Atomic Energy Act of 1954, which were 
added by recent amendments, permitting the 
performance of uranium enrichment services 
by the Commission and the private owner- 
ship of special nuclear material. The pro- 
posed Agreement would have a term of thirty 


years. 

Article VI of the new Agreement would re- 
flect recent changes in the Atomic Energy 
Act of 1954 permitting private ownership of 
special nuclear material by enabling private 
parties in the United States and Sweden to 
be parties to arrangements for the transfer 
of special nuclear material. Previously, such 
transactions were confined to Governments. 
Arrangements made directly between private 
parties under the proposed Article VI would 
be undertaken pursuant to applicable laws, 
regulations, policies, and license require- 
ments of the Governments of the United 
States and Sweden. 

Article VII of the proposed Agreement 
would permit the sale of enriched uranium 
required for the long-term Swedish power 
reactor program described in the Appendix 
to the Agreement and would increase the 
maximum quantity of U-235 that could be 
transferred to Sweden from the present limit 
of 400 kilograms to 50,000 kilograms. 

Article VII would also permit the Commis- 
sion to perform uranium enrichment sery- 
ices after December 31, 1968, for the account 
of the Government of Sweden under condi- 
tions which the Commission may estab- 
lish. In addition, the Commission would be 
able, at its discretion, to make available to 
the Government of Sweden uranium en- 
riched to more than twenty percent in the 
isotope U-235 when there is an economic or 
technical justification for such a transfer. 

In keeping with stated Commission policy, 
Article VII also includes language which as- 
sures the comparability of domestic and for- 
eign prices for enriched uranium and sery- 
ices performed, as well as of the advance no- 
tice required for delivery. è 

Article IX of the proposed Agreement con- 
tains guarantees by the Government of 
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Sweden against atomic weapons or other 
military use of materials, equipment and de- 
vices received from the United States. The 
proposed Agreement includes new language 
similar to that contained in the Agreement 
for Cooperation between the United States 
and Switzerland by which the United States 
makes similar guarantees. The United 
States’ guarantee would extend to (a) special 
nuclear material produced through the use 
of special nuclear materials obtained from 
the United States which is in excess of Swed- 
ish needs and which the United States de- 
cides to purchase and (b) special nuclear 
material produced in United States-leased 
fuel which the United States elects to re- 
tain after it has been reprocessed, or, alter- 
natively, to equivalent amounts of such pur- 
chased or retained material. 

In keeping with United States’ policy to 
arrive at explicit understandings with coun- 
tries with which we have cooperative agree- 
ments as to the transfer of safeguards to the 
International Atomic Energy Agency, Article 
XI of the proposed Agreement provides that 
the Agency will be promptly requested to 
assume responsibility for applying safe- 
guards to materials and facilities subject to 
safeguards under the Agreement. 

Following your approval, determination, 
and authorization, the proposed Agreement 
will be formally executed by appropriate au- 
thorities of the Governments of the United 
States and Sweden, In compliance with Sec- 
tion 123.c of the Atomic Energy Act of 1954, 
as amended, the proposed Agreement will 
then be placed before the Joint Committee 
on Atomic Energy. 

Respectfully yours, 
GLENN T. SEABORG, 
Chairman. 


August 23, 1966 


Enclosure: Agreement for Cooperation Be- 
tween the Government of the United States 
of America and the Government of Sweden. 


THE WHITE HOUSE, 
Washington, July 12, 1966. 
Hon. GLENN T. SEABORG, 
U.S, Atomic Energy Commission, 
Washington. 

Dear Dr, SEABORG: In accordance with Sec- 
tion 123a of the Atomic Energy Act of 1954, 
as amended, the Atomic Energy Commission 
has submitted to me a proposed superseding 
“Agreement for Cooperation Concerning Civil 
Uses of Atomic Energy Between the Govern- 
ment of the United States of America and 
the Government of Sweden” and has recom- 
mended that I approve the proposed Agree- 
ment, determine that its performance will 
promote and will not constitute an unrea- 
sonable risk to the common defense and se- 
curity, and authorize its execution. 

Pursuant to the provisions of 123b of the 
Atomic Energy Act of 1954, as amended, and 
upon the recommendation of the Atomic 
Energy Commission, I hereby: 

(a) Approve the proposed Agreement, and 
determine that its performance will promote 
and will not constitute an unreasonable risk 
to the common defense and security of the 
United States of America; 

(b) Authorize the execution of the pro- 
posed Agreement on behalf of the Govern- 
ment of the United States of America by 
appropriate authorities of the Department of 
State and the Atomic Energy Commission. 

Sincerely, 
LYNDON B. JOHNSON. 


Sweden’s nuclear power program 


Reactor 


A. Marviken nuclear power station 
B. Oskarshamm nuclear power station 

C. State power board, nuclear station II. 
D.A {tkonsortiet nuclear station II. 
E. State power board nuclear station III 
F. Atomkraftkonsortiet nuclear station III.. 


Start of Criticality | Total kilo- 
construction date grams U 
required 

1963 1968 2,932 
1966 1969 9, 386 
1970 1974 10, 396 
1971 1975 9, 093 
1972 1976 9, 596 
1973 1977 8, 373 
FFF 49, 776 


U.S. ATOMIC ENERGY COMMISSION, 
Washington, D.C., August 19, 1966. 
Hon. CHET HOLIFIELD, 
Chairman, Joint Committee on Atomic 
Energy, Congress of the United States. 

Dear MR. HOLIFIELD: Pursuant to Section 
1230 of the Atomic Energy Act of 1954, as 
amended, there are submitted with this 
letter: 

a. a proposed “Amendment to Agreement 
for Cooperation Between the Government of 
the United States of America and the Gov- 
ernment of Israel Concerning Civil Uses of 
Atomic Energy”; 

b. a copy of a letter from the Commission 
to the President recommending approval of 
the amendment; and 

c. a copy of a letter from the President to 
the Commission containing his determina- 
tion that its performance will promote and 
will not constitute an unreasonable risk to 
the common defense and security, and ap- 
proving the amendment and authorizing its 
execution. 

The proposed amendment, which has been 
negotiated by the Atomic Energy Commission 
and the Department of State pursuant to the 
Atomic Energy Act of 1954, as amended, re- 
vises the Agreement for Cooperation between 
the United States of America and Israel 
which was signed on July 12, 1955, as 
amended by the agreements signed on Au- 
gust 20, 1959, June 11, 1960, June 22, 1962, 
August 19, 1964, and April 2, 1965. 


Article I of the proposed amendment 
would raise from ten to forty kilograms the 
net quantity of U-235 which may be trans- 
ferred to Israel for fueling research reactors. 
Article I would also permit the transfer to 
Israel of material enriched to more than 20% 
in the isotope U-235 when there is a tech- 
nical or economic justification for such a 
transfer, 

Article II of the proposed amendment re- 
flects the recent changes in the Atomic 
Energy Act of 1954 permitting private own- 
ership of special nuclear material by ena- 
bling private parties in the United States and 
Israel to be parties to arrangements for the 
transfer of special nuclear material, Pre- 
viously, such arrangements were confined to 
governments. Arrangement made directly 
between private parties under Article II 
would be undertaken pursuant to applicable 
laws, regulations, policies, and license re- 
quirements of the United States and Israel. 
A similar provision has been incorporated in 
the Agreements with Switzerland, Turkey, 
the Philippines, and the United Kingdom. 

Additionally, there is an editorial revision 
in Article I which would delete the now- 
obsolete provision that the Government of 
Israel retain title to enriched uranium until 
private users in the United States may ac- 
quire title to such material. 

The amendment will enter into force on 
the day on which each Government shall 
have received from the other Government 
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written notification that it has complied 
with all statutory and constitutional require- 
ments to bring the amendment into force. 
Cordially, 
Jim RAMEY, 
Acting Chairman, 

Enclosures: 

1. Amendment to Agreement for Cooper- 
ation with the Government of Israel (3). 

2. Letter from the Commission to the Pres- 
ident (3). 

3. Letter from the President to the Com- 
mission (3). 


AMENDMENT TO AGREEMENT FOR COOPERATION 
BETWEEN THE GOVERNMENT OF THE UNITED 
STATES OF AMERICA AND THE GOVERNMENT OF 
ISRAEL CONCERNING CIVIL USES oF ATOMIC 
ENERGY 


The Government of the United States of 
America and the Government of Israel, 

Desiring to amend the Agreement for Co- 
operation Between the Government of the 
United States of America and the Govern- 
ment of Israel Concerning Civil Uses of 
Atomic Energy signed at Washington on July 
12, 1955 (hereinafter referred to as the 
“Agreement for Cooperation”), as amended 
by the Agreements signed at Washington on 
August 20, 1959, June 11, 1960, June 22, 1962, 
August 19, 1964, and April 2, 1965, 

Agree as follows: 

ARTICLE I 

A. Paragraph A of Article II of the Agree- 
ment for Cooperation, as amended, is 
amended by deleting the number, “ten (10)”, 
which appears before the word, “kilograms”, 
in the proviso to the first sentence thereof, 
and substituting in lieu thereof the number, 
“forty (40)”. 

B. Paragraph C of Article II of the Agree- 
ment for Cooperation, as amended, is 
amended to read as follows: 

“C. The Commission may, upon request 
and in its discretion, make all or a portion of 
the foregoing special nuclear material avall- 
able as uranium enriched to more than 
twenty percent (20%) by weight in the iso- 
tope U-235 when there is a technical or eco- 
nomic justification for such a transfer for 
use in research reactors, materials testing 
reactors, and reactor experiments, each capa- 
ble of operating with a fuel load not to ex- 
ceed eight (8) kilograms of the isotope U-235 
contained in such uranium.” 

C. Paragraph D of Article II of the Agree- 
ment for Cooperation, as amended, is deleted 
in its entirety; paragraphs E, F, G, and H of 
said Article are, respectively, relettered as 
paragraphs D, E, F, and G. 

ARTICLE II 


Article IV of the Agreement for Coopera- 
tion is amended to read as follows: 

“With respect to the subjects of agreed 
exchange of information referred to in Article 
I, it is understood that arrangements may be 
made between either Party or authorized 
persons under its jurisdiction and authorized 
persons under the jurisdiction of the other 
for the transfer of materials, including spe- 
cial nuclear material, and equipment and 
devices, and for the performance of services. 
Such arrangements shall be subject to: 

(a) the limitations applicable to trans- 
actions between the Parties under Article II, 

(b) Article V, and 

(c) applicable laws, regulations, policies, 
and license requirements of the Parties.” 


ARTICLE III 


This Amendment shall enter into force on 
the date on which each Government shall 
have received from the other Government 
written notification that it has complied with 
all statutory and constitutional require- 
ments for entry into force of such Amend- 
ment and shall remain in force for the period 
of the Agreement for Cooperation, as 
amended. 
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In Witness Whereof, the undersigned, duly 
authorized, have signed this Amendment. 

Done at Washington, in duplicate, this —— 
day of , 1966. 

For the Government of the United States 
of America: 


DZ 
DONOVAN Q. Zook, 
Director, Office of Atomic Energy Af- 
fairs, International Scientific and 
Technological Affairs, Department of 
of State. 
BHT 
BARBARA H. THOMAS, 
Foreign Afairs Officer, Division of In- 
ternational Affairs, U.S. Atomic 
Energy Commission. 
For the Government of Israel: 
JE 


JOSEPH EYAL, 
Attaché, Embassy of Israel. 
AucusT 12, 1966. 


U.S. ATOMIC ENERGY COMMISSION, 
Washington, D.O., August 12, 1966. 
THE PRESIDENT, 
The White House. 

Dear Mr. PRESIDENT: The Atomic Energy 
Commission recommends that you approve 
the enclosed proposed Amendment to Agree- 
ment for Cooperation Between the Govern- 
ment of the United States of America and 
the Government of Israel Concerning Civil 
Uses of Atomic Energy,” determine that its 
performance will promote and will not con- 
stitute an unreasonable risk to the common 
defense and security, and authorize its 
execution. The Department of State sup- 
ports the Commission’s recommendation. 

The proposed amendment, which has been 
negotiated by the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion and the Department of State pursuant 
to the Atomic Energy Act of 1954, as 
amended, would revise the Agreement for 
Cooperation between the United States of 
America and Israel which was signed at 
Washington on July 12, 1955, as amended 
by the Agreements signed on August 20, 1959, 
June 11, 1960, June 22, 1962, August 19, 1964, 
and April 2, 1965. 

Article I of the proposed amendment 
would raise from ten to forty kilograms the 
net quantity of U-235 which may be trans- 
ferred to Israel for fueling research reactors. 
In addition, Article I of the proposed amend- 
ment would permit the transfer to Israel of 
material enriched to more than 20% in the 
isotope U-235 when there is a technical or 
economic justification for such a transfer. 
These changes are proposed in order to meet 
Israel's plans for the future operation of its 
research reactor. 

Article II of the proposed amendment 
would reflect the recent changes in the 
Atomic Energy Act of 1954 permitting pri- 
vate ownership of special nuclear material 
by enabling private parties in the United 
States and Israel to be parties to arrange- 
ments for the transfer of special nuclear 
material. Previously, such arrangements 
were confined to governments. Arrange- 
ments made directly between private parties 
under proposed Article II would be under- 
taken pursuant to applicable laws, regula- 
tions, policies, and license requirements of 
the United States and Israel. 

Additionally, the amendment would also 
include in Article I an editorial revision 
which would delete the now-obsolete pro- 
vision that the Government of Israel retain 
title to enriched uranium until private users 
in the United States may acquire title to 
such material. 

Following your determination, approval, 
and authorization, the proposed amendment 
will be formally executed by appropriate 
authorities of the Government of the United 
States of America and the Government of 
Israel. In compliance with Section 1230 of 
the Atomic Energy Act of 1954, as amended, 
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it will then be placed before the Joint Com- 
mittee on Atomic Energy. 
Respectfully yours, 


— 


Chairman, 

Enclosure: Proposed Amendment to 
Agreement for Cooperation Between the 
Government of the United States of America 
and the Government of Israel“. 


THE WHITE HOUSE, 
Washington, August 17, 1966. 
Hon, GLENN T. SEABORG, 
Atomic Energy Commission, 
Washington. 

Dear Mr. SeasorG: In accordance with Sec- 
tion 123a of the Atomic Energy Act of 1954, 
as amended, the Atomic Energy Commission 
has submitted to me by letter dated August 
12, 1966, a proposed Amendment to the Agree- 
ment for Cooperation between the Govern- 
ment of the United States of America and 
the Government of Israel Concerning the 
Civil Uses of Atomic Energy and has recom- 
mended that I approve the proposed amend- 
ment, determine that its performance will 
promote and will not constitute an unreason- 
able risk to the common defense and security, 
and authorize its execution. 

Pursuant to the provisions of 123b of the 
Atomic Energy Act of 1954, as amended, and 
upon the recommendation of the Atomic 
Energy Commission, I hereby: 

(a) approve the proposed amendment and 
determine that the performance of the Agree- 
ment, as amended, will promote and will not 
constitute an unreasonable risk to the com- 
mon defense and security of the United 
States of America; 

(b) authorize the execution of the pro- 
posed amendment on behalf of the Govern- 
ment of the United States of America by ap- 
propriate authorities of the Department of 
State and the Atomic Energy Commission. 

Sincerely, 
LYNDON B. JOHNSON. 


WEST VIRGINIA PROVIDES SITE, 
COAL, WATER, AND MANPOWER 
FOR VIRGINIA ELECTRIC & 
POWER CO. AWARD-WINNING 
SYSTEM—GOVERNOR SMITH IS 
DEDICATION SPEAKER AT MOUNT 
STORM—TELLS OF SHARED PROG- 
RESS 


Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, a 
truly significant dedicatory ceremony 
was held in the highlands of Grant 
County, W. Va., on August 19, 1966. Vir- 
ginia Electric & Power Co.—Vepco— 
dedicated its multimillion-dollar Mount 
Storm power station there on that date. 
The event, attended by approximately 
4,000 officials and citizens, likewise was 
in the nature of an appropriate recogni- 
tion of the fact that the new power sta- 
tion feeds the Nation’s first 500,000-volt 
transmission system, for which Vepco 
received the electric utility industry’s 
highest honor—the Edison Award. 

The Mount Storm station and its re- 
lated 500,000-volt transmission lines 
were constructed at a cost of approxi- 
mately $182 million, Actually, the sta- 
tion was constructed outside of the 
Vepco service area in the rugged and pic- 
turesque West Virginia mountains, and 
the reason for the location was the 
abundance of nearby coal and water, 
enabling the electricity to be generated 
and transmitted over a 390-mile, 500- 
kilovolt transmission system on a favor- 
able cost basis. 
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The Vepco story of its Mount Storm 
development begins with a recognition 
that 95 percent of the electricity pro- 
duced for its 900,000 customers through- 
out 32,000 square miles in Virginia, part 
of West Virginia, and part of North 
Carolina is generated in coal-fired 
stream stations. Vepco, like others in 
the electric utility industry, seeks ways 
to reduce the cost of generating and dis- 
tributing power. One of the primary 
obstacles has been the increasing deli- 
vered cost of fuel. 

Inasmuch as 45 percent of Vepco’s coal 
cost is for transportation, the company 
determined that the Mount Storm sta- 
tion would substantially reduce its fuel 
bill—and this already has proved to be a 
fact. 

So, at Mount Storm, Vepco is operat- 
ing a mine-mouth generating plant, and 
this, coupled with extra high voltage 
transmission, is a prime example of 
“coal by wire.” It is providing an eco- 
nomical and reliable source of electricity. 

And, in building the facility, Vepco 
also created a 4-mile stretch of clear 
water which offers many recreational 
opportunities on its 1,200-acre surface. 
The lake is accessible from West Vir- 
ginia State Highway 93, recently com- 
pleted between the town of Davis in 
Tucker County and the community of 
Bismarck in Grant County. That road- 
way crosses the 50-foot-wide Stony River 
Dam and affords a sweeping view of the 
scenic lake and the Mount Storm power 
station. 

The dedication program began with a 
concert by the Petersburg High School 
Band from Petersburg, W. Va. George 
F. Duborg, Vepco’s vice president for its 
western division, presided as master of 
ceremonies. The prayer of dedication 
was by Dr. Richard E. Shearer, president 
of Alderson-Broaddus College, Philippi, 
W. Va., and the benediction was by Dr. 
Gordon E. Hermanson, president of Davis 
and Elkins College, Elkins, W. Va. The 
Senator now speaking was privileged to 
deliver the message of welcome to West 
Virginia, and E. H. Will, chairman of the 
board of Vepco, gave the speech of wel- 
come to the dedication ceremonies. A. H. 
McDowell, Jr., president of Vepco, in- 
troduced Gov. Hulett C. Smith of West 
Virginia for the dedication address. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Recor the 
prayers of Drs. Shearer and Hermanson, 
the welcome messages by this Senator 
and Mr. Will, the presentation remarks 
by Mr. McDowell, and the dedicatory 
address by Governor Smith. 

There being no objection, the material 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

PRAYER OF DEDICATION 
(By Richard E. Shearer) 

Almighty God, we have come to this 
mountainous plateau to dedicate an electric 
power station—object of man’s genius, but 
also object of Thy wondrous blessings. 

As we begin this ceremony, O God, make 
us aware that we are Thy children created 
in Thy Image with nature placed at our 
feet. Teach us also that blessings bring 
responsibilities, and that sonship with Thee 
has its demands. Remind us that man is 
great when he lives in partnership with the 
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Almighty and in harmony with Thy divine 
laws. 


As we stand on this site we sense how 
great is that partnership in this enterprise. 

Thou has created—man _ discovers—so 
Edison found the secret of the incandescent 
bulb. 

Thou has stored the coal in the bin of the 
earth with a special supply in the hills of 
West Virginia—we mine it and put it to 
use running gigantic turbine generators. 
Grant us the conscience and unselfishness 
to return some of the beauty to the earth 
when our mining is complete. 

While man builds skyward, Thou dost 
send Thy sun and rain downward to replen- 
ish the earth. 

We plan bold projects, Thou givest life 
and time to see them accomplished. 

As we dedicate the Mt. Storm Station, 
we not only salute planners, engineers, 
workman, corporation leadership, stockhold- 
ers, and public officials who made it pos- 
sible—we also recognize and reverence Thee 
as Lord of Life. 

May the years ahead prove the soundness 
of this venture. May the result be warmth 
and joy in many homes through the utility 
derived. And may our nation be a place 
where light abounds because we live in 
righteousness and peace. 

In His Holy Name, we pray. 


Amen. 


WELCOME TO WEST VIRGINIA 
(Message by Senator JENNINGS RANDOLPH) 


It is a genuine West Virginia welcome that 
we extend to our friends of the Virginia 
Electric & Power organization who are, in 
fact, real benefactors in this constructive 
contribution for progress. 

The millions invested in our State are ap- 
preciated, as are the many months of em- 
ployment provided our citizens. 

There is a mutuality in these conditions 
because our State’s natural resources and 
our hardy manpower merit the investments 
and payrolls being subscribed to this modern 
and useful facility. 

We acknowledge, too, that you and our 
people have been engaged in very real pio- 
neering in this project, both in the genera- 
tion and in the transmission of the power 
developed under ultra-modern technology. 
I commend these accomplishments and give 
assurance that they are all the more reasons 
why we welcome Vepco as a productive addi- 
tion to the expanding industrial complex of 
our State. 

In this era when the Government is 
charged with excessive “bigness” and, para- 
doxically, at a time when there is so much 
going to Washington to obtain Federal aid, 
it is appropriate that we express public 
tribute to this achievement of an investor- 
owned electric utility. 

I have developed a very real appreciation 
for the network of investor-owned pro- 
ducers and distributors of electric energy. 

Twice in the almost 8 years while I have 
been a member of the Senate Committee on 
Public Works, legislation to legalize addi- 
tional bonding for the Tennessee Valley 
Authority has been before us. In both 
instances, the legislation was used as a 
vehicle by some persons who advocate expan- 
sion of the TVA service area and, who 
worked diligently for amendments to extend 
TVA into areas being served by local and 
grid inter ties of investor-owned utilities. 

When a member of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, I voted for the Tennessee Valley 
Authority as a regional development instru- 
mentality and to provide a so-called “yard- 
stick” for rate evaluations and comparisons. 

But, after almost three decades of TVA 
experience, I have expressed in words and 
actions my opposition to the “yardstick” 
becoming a “walking stick.” 

In 1959 and again a few weeks ago we 
defeated amendments intended to authorize 
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TVA to expand into franchise service areas 
of investor-owned utilities. 

I supported the TVA and the Rural Elec- 
trification Act, but I oppose the efforts of 
either or both when those efforts seem to me 
to be inducing unfair competition into the 
electric energy systems. 

But I definitely oppose substituting public 
power for existing investor-owned facilities 
proved to be serving as useful, efficient, and 
fair public utilities. We have the public 
service commissions in the states and the 
Federal Power Commission to see that the 
investor-owned and other private sector 
power companies are regulated in the public 
interest. 

Neither do I favor the so-called all-Fed- 
eral” or the exclusively Federal reservation of 
the power features in large water projects 
authorized and funded under Federal flood 
control and other related programs. If these 
facilities—such as the one authorized for 
the Rowlesburg Reservoir in neighboring 
Tucker and Preston Counties—have provi- 
sions for power, and if they are in the service 
area of an investor-owned utility, I believe 
the power should be open to negotiation, 
with first preference to the service existing 
in the area. 

West Virginians and Virginians join, I 
believe, in the purposes to be served by this 
plant. We can, and we will, build better 
for a future committed to prosperity and 
progress. 


WELCOME MESSAGE. 


(By E. H. Will, chairman of the board of 
Vepco) 

This is indeed the “happy ending” to an- 
other chapter in the history of Vepco. It 
has been an exciting history because of such 
projects as this Mt. Storm mine-mouth sta- 
tion. Preparations for this day began some 
years ago when this plant was just a gleam 
in the eyes of our engineers at Vepco. To- 
day we see the results of the many, many 
hours of planning and working toward this 
goal. It is truly a happy occasion for us— 
especially this opportunity to welcome you 
and to hear from your Governor and other 
distinguished speakers. 

We greatly appreciate your acceptance of 
our invitation to be with us today and we 
take pleasure in knowing that you wanted 
to be here for the culmination of a most im- 
portant undertaking in this area of West 
Virginia. 

This project represents the results of for- 
ward planning, engineering and construc- 
tion achievements, investment by private 
enterprise and pioneering efforts in the de- 
signing of the nation’s first 500,000 volt 
transmission system, for which Vepco re- 
ceived the industry’s highest honor—the 
Edison Award. This award was given “For 
disti. ished contribution to the develop- 
ment of the electric light and power industry 


‘for the convenience of the public and the 


benefit of all.” We are quite proud of this 
achievement and it is with this in mind that 
the Mt, Storm Power Station will be dedi- 
cated “to the service of our present and fu- 
ture customers.” 

Today I represent our Board of Directors, 
our 900,000 electric customers, our 5,100 em- 
ployees and our 43,000 shareholders in wel- 
coming you to this milestone in Vepco’s 
progress. 

Many, many thanks. 

INTRODUCTION OF GOVERNOR SMITH AND 
FORMAL DEDICATION OF STATION 
(By A. H. McDowell, Jr., president of Vepco) 

I have the honor this morning of introduc- 
ing a man who is providing excellent leader- 
ship to the people of West Virginia as the 
Mountain State’s 27th Governor. He 
brought a wealth of knowledge and expe- 
rience in business, education, civic and gov- 
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ernmental affairs to his position which has 
manifested itself in his vigorous and progres- 
sive administration. 

He was born into a family tradition of 
public service which his father, the late Joe 
L. Smith, had. developed with his distin- 
guished record as Mayor of Beckley, State 
Senator, State Chairman of the Democratic 
Party, and as a Representative in the United 
States Congress for eight consecutive terms. 

Educated in Beckley public schools, he 
went on to Beckley College and was grad- 
uated with honors from the Wharton School 
of Finance and Commerce in 1938 at the 
University of Pennsylvania. He has a con- 
siderable background in business. 

He has served as one of the organizers and 
president of the Beckley Area Rural Develop- 
ment Council, West Virginia Historical 
Drama Association, and the Beckley Busi- 
ness Development Corporation. From 1948 
through 1959, he served as chairman or mem- 
ber of the West Virginia State Aeronautics 
Commission. He served as State Democratic 
Chairman from 1956 to 1961. 

Selected by Governor William Wallace 
Barron as the first Commissioner of the West 
Virginia Department of Commerce, he served 
with distinction in furthering industrial and 
tourist development in the State. His role 
as Commerce Commissioner brought him 
into the public eye as a man definitely con- 
cerned with the future of his state. 

He resigned in 1963 to enter the guberna- 
torial race. His election in November of 1964 
came after an overwhelming victory in the 
Democratic Party primary, in which he set a 
record by winning 53 of West Virginia's 55 
counties. His winning majority in Novem- 
ber of 1964 of 77,464 votes was the greatest 
margin in the Governor’s race in 16 years. 

His administration has been marked by 
new advances in education, health, housing 
and conservation and has stimulated the 
imagination and inspired the enthusiasm 
and support of all West Virginians who share 
his desire to develop the State to its full po- 
tential. Ladies and gentlemen, it is my 
privilege and honor to present His Excellency, 
Hulett Smith, Governor of the great state of 
West Virginia. 


DEDICATION ADDRESS 


(By Hon. Hulett C. Smith, Governor of West 
Virginia) 

Since becoming Governor of this state 19 
months ago, on several occasions I have won- 
dered aloud how the historians of the next 
generation would record the successes and 
shortcomings of this generation. 

Today, I am wondering what the thoughts 
would be of those first men who gathered 
around a table at Menlo Park, New Jersey, 
in 1879, and saw Thomas Edison's most 
famous invention—a small incandescent 
lamp—the first light bulb to be used success- 
fully in America. 

Iam wondering what their thoughts would 
be if they were to join us in Mt. Storm, West 
Virginia today to see this nation’s first 
500,000-volt transmission system being 
dedicated. 

Of one thing, I am sure. Certainly, they 
would join us in praise of the officials of 
Virginia Electric and Power company for 
their vision . . for their initiative in bring- 
ing this mammoth and monumental project 
to fruition. 

Edison said, “Genius is one per cent in- 
spiration and 99 per cent perspiration.” 

He would be impressed by the dedicated 
work that has gone into this project. 

He also said, There is a way to do it bet- 
ter—find it!” 

He would be appreciative of the research 
and the risks that went into this project. 

And he once remarked that Restlessness 
and discontent are the first necessities of 
progress.” 
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He would be in agreement with the deci- 
sion of Vepco officials to settle for nothing 
short of the best here. 

We are seeing at this ceremony today a 
sign of new things to come in the years ahead 
of us. 

And I know all West Virginians are grate- 
ful that our state of growth and grandeur 
once again finds itself in the position of 
pioneering. 

This dedication is significant for many 
reasons. 

Not the least important is proof of the 
fact that major electric power plants in rural 
areas of the country are not out of question. 

Vepco proves this today. 

And when we realize that the demand for 
electricity is expected to double by 1975 from 
what it was at the beginning of this decade, 
this becomes all the more important. 

Water is a major requirement for such 
power development, and with the building 
of reservoirs in the so-called “hill country,” 
we can envision greater developments along 
this line. 

Facilities similar to this one would also 
benefit southern West Virginia. 

There, in the heart of the coal fields, a 
combination of the water of a small stream, 
with coal from a nearby mine, would make 
electricity inexpensive. 

It also would be a natural attraction for 
industrial development and recreation in 
that part of the State. 

This is something that must be given 
serious thought by all of us. 

We can no longer think and act accord- 
ing to the old rules. 

We need to think big, and be visionary 
enough to plan for the future in our think- 
ing. 

This is exactly what the Virginia Electric 
and Power Company has done, and we are 
witnessing the results of valiant Vepco ef- 
forts today. 

We also see here an important link be- 
tween our basic natural resource—coal—and 
the electric industry. 

The mine-mouth coal process, an innova- 
tion in mining and electrical power, can be 
an example for the nation to see—right here 
at Mt. Storm. 

We see here new evidence of how West 
Virginia’s coal industry continues to grow 
and expand to meet new ideas and new op- 
portunities. 

I'm told that when both Mt. Storm sta- 
tion boilers are operating at full load in this 
plant, 400 tons of coal will be burned an 
hour;—9,600 tons a day—more than 3,000,000 
tons a year! 

Really, this is a most impressive set of 
figures, serving to exemplify what we mean 
when we say all of our industries—the coal 
industry included—are being diversified and 
used for new and exciting projects. 

And I point out that our West Virginia 
coal is not only being used at home, it also 
is being exported to other countries. 

Did you know that West Virginia mines 
originate 85 per cent of this nation's coal 
exports? Most of it is shipped through 
Hampton Roads. Here is a case, too, where 
Senator RanpoLtpx and I worked with our 
sister state of Virginia to deepen the channel 
so our state can expand its coal exports. 

And the recent trade mission which I 
sent to Europe returned with information 
that leads me to believe this rate of export 
will be even greater in the years ahead—be- 
cause of the aggressive effort West Virginia 
is making to expand its coal market. 

We see here how West Virginia has again 
joined in an economic bond with the sister 
state of Virginia. West Virginia is not the 
only state to benefit from this progress. 
Governor Godwin and I have decided that 
for too long we have heard only of the two 
Carolinas, We are going to tell the world of 
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the Virginias—as we cooperate to build a 
better economy. í 

In fact, we are joining in a system with 
our sister states of Maryland, Virginia and 
North Carolina—all rich in resources and 
energetic people. 

And the power that originates at this plant 
will be used to light homes and industries in 
a region from Mt. Storm to Alexandria, and 
Arlington, and Richmond, and the Shenan- 
doah Valley—enough power to supply the 
needs of 2 million residential customers. 

In providing at least 100 new jobs, this 
facility also brings with it new recreational 
uses of Stony River—and a four-mile long 
lake that provides recreational opportunities 
for families in this area and many visitors. 

This entire area is becoming a new center 
for recreation use. 

Mt. Storm and nearby Petersburg are lo- 
cated on the periphery of West Virginia's 
most unique recreational resource, the Poto- 
mac Highlands. 

Here, we find a combination of opportu- 
nities for hunting, fishing, camping, canoe- 
ing, and sightseeing—opportunities that ac- 
tually are unparalleled in the Eastern United 
States. 

And the increase in out-of-state visitors 
to the Highlands during the past few years 
tells us that the people of the eastern sea- 
board are rapidly discovering this area and 
spreading the word of its growth and gran- 
deur to their friends. 

The development of the Appalachian High- 
way system will provide an easy access to the 
Highlands from any point in the Eastern 
United States. 

This easy accessibility will greatly increase 
the number of tourists coming through 
Petersburg and Mt. Storm on their way in 
and out of the highland region. 

Both Petersburg and Mt. Storm can become 
important service centers for these visitors. 

Near here also is Gormania, the beginning 
of the Scenic Highway—a valuable link in 
our road system—made possible by Senator 
RANDOLPH’s sponsorship of the enabling 
legislation. 

And, this area’s recreational potential also 
will be enhanced by development of a year- 
around recreational complex in the Canaan 
Valley. 

The potential also exists for development 
of a winter sports complex, and both will 
have a tremendous impact on the area’s 
economy. 

The White Water Weekend events at 
Petersburg already are important to that 
community at an otherwise slack time of 
year for tourists. 

So the recreational potential of Peters- 
burg and Mt. Storm are unlimited, if all of 
us are willing to adapt to the tourist in- 
dustry’s needs. 

We have Blackwater Falls State Park... 
Cathedral State Park . . Smoke Hole Cav- 
erns ... Weiss Knob Ski Slope... and 
Canaan Valley. 

We also have the Alpine Festival 
White Water Weekend... the Historical 
and Natural Museum at Davis ... and the 
Winter Carnival. 

This shows that West Virginia is on the 
move—and the people of this region are lead- 
ing the way. 

We also have seen road improvements in 
this area—particularly on Route 93—which 
represents an important part of my adminis- 
tration's road program to open the previ- 
ously-inaccessible areas of Tucker and Grant 
Counties. 

Nearly 14 miles of West Virginia 93 have 
been finished, and the paving of an addi- 
tional mile between West Virginia 42 and 
Bismark is slated for completion this year. 

As a result of this, a practical artery has 
been built, and an outstanding scenic attrac- 
tion has been provided motorists. 
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The new two-lane route, which has a con- 
struction cost of nearly $3 million, not only 
crosses the dam here to serve Vepco but it 
also opens the Canaan Valley for further de- 
velopment. 

So what we observe here today is the 
dawn of a new day for the utility, coal and 
recreation industry in this part of Amer- 
ica—and the beginning of greater things 
for West Virginia, through the diversifica- 
tion of her natura] resources. 

As we meet here to thank Virginia Electric 
and Power Company for its confidence in 
West Virginia, someone else is working on 
a project to make gasoline from coal. 

As we meet here to pledge Virginia Elec- 
tric and Power Company our support as 
it continues to grow and prosper in West 
Virginia, someone else is figuring out how to 
cut fuel costs by improving the mine-mouth 
technique of coal mining. 

So we are going to see many new in- 
novations come about in the electric utility 
industry, as well as in the coal industry, 
and I believe West Virginia will be in the 
forefront of both pioneering projects. 

To the officials of Vepco, I add to Senator 
RANDOLPH’s welcome by assuring that during 
the past several months it has been my 
pleasure to receive periodic reports on your 
progress. I have looked forward with real 
anticipation to this day. 

On behalf of all our people, I wish you 
to know that we acknowledge how fortunate 
we are in having you in West Virginia. 

And I also want you to know of our con- 
tinued support for your pioneering efforts— 
and I do not say this lightly, because ours 
are a pioneering people. 

We stand side-by-side with you as Vepco 
progresses—and we in West Virginia will 
be proud to have you as a partner in progress. 

Before closing, it is appropriate to point 
out with gratification the fact that the 
Edison Award—the highest available to 
the nation’s investor-owned electric utility 
industry—was awarded recently to Vepco 
in recognition of this project. 

It was a pioneering award to Vepco in 
appreciation for the outstanding contribu- 
tion the company has made to the de- 
velopment of the electric light and power 
industry for the convenience and benefit of 
all the people it serves. 

We are proud to have you in West Vir- 
ginia—and our congratulations are extended 
to all of you in Vepco because of your lead- 
ership, your vision, your energy, and be- 
cause of the confidence you have placed in 
West Virginia by having the nation’s first 
500,000-volt transmission system originate 
here in this plant at Mount Storm. 

RESPONSE AND CLOSING REMARKS 
(By President A. H. McDowell, Jr. of Vepco) 


Thank you Governor Smith for being with 
us today. We are delighted that your busy 
schedule permitted you to attend our dedi- 
cation. 

And now, ladies and gentlemen, on behalf 
of the shareholders, directors, officers and 
employees of the Virginia Electric and Power 
Company, it is my honor and privilege to 
dedicate this superbly engineered and con- 
structed mine-mouth power station to the 
service of the progressive peoples of the 
State of West Virginia and the area we are 
privileged to serve. May it serve as an in- 
strument which will help us toward the full 
economic development of this part of our 
great nation. 


BENEDICTION 


(By Dr. Gordon E. Hermanson) 

Thy years, Our God, are throughout all 
generations. Of old hast Thou laid the foun- 
dations of the earth: the Heavens are the 
work of Thy hands. They shall perish, but 
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Thou shall endure: Yea, all of them shall 
wax old like a garment; as a garment shalt 
Thou change them, and they shalt be 
changed; but Thou are the same, and Thy 
years shall have no end. The Lord bless 
you and keep you. The Lord make his face 
to shine upon you and be gracious unto you. 
The Lord lift up His countenance upon you 
and give you peace in your going out and 
your coming in—in your lying down and 
your rising up—in your labor and your 
leisure—in your laughter and in your tears— 
until you stand before Him in that day to 
which there is no sunset and no dawn. 


CONCLUSION OF MORNING 
BUSINESS 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 


further morning business? If not, 
morning business is closed. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Hackney, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the 
House insisted upon its amendment to 
the bill (S. 3052) to provide for a co- 
ordinated national highway safety pro- 
gram through financial assistance to the 
States to accelerate highway traffic 
safety programs, and for other purposes, 
disagreed to by the Senate; agreed to the 
conference asked by the Senate on the 
disagreeing votes of the two Houses 
thereon, and that Mr. KLUCZYNSKI, Mr. 
WRIGHT, Mr. EDMONDSON, Mr. SWEENEY, 
Mr. Howarp, Mr. CRAMER, Mr. HARSHA, 
and Mr. Don H. CLausen were appointed 
managers on the part of the House at the 
conference. 


AMENDMENT OF THE PEACE CORPS 
ACT 


Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
Chair lay before the Senate the unfin- 
ished business. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be stated by title. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (S. 
3418) to amend further the Peace Corps 
Act (75 Stat. 612), as amended, and for 
other purposes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill, which had 
been reported from the Committee on 
Foreign Relations with amendments; on 
page 1, line 7, after the word “and”, to 
strike out “$112,150,000” and insert 
“$110,000,000”; in line 11, after the word 
“exceed”, to strike out “$950,000” and in- 
sert “$500,000”; on page 2, line 11, after 
“Sec. 2”, to insert “(a)”; at the begin- 
ning of line 15, to strike out “(1)” and 
insert “(1)”; after line 20, to insert: 

(b) The authority contained in subsection 
(a) shall extend to counsel fees, costs, and 


other expenses of the types specified therein 
that were incurred prior to the date of enact- 


ment of this Act. 


After line 24, to strike out: 

Sec. 3. Section 13(a) of the Peace Corps 
Act, as amended, which relates to the em- 
Ployment of experts and consultants, is 
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amended by striking out “$75” and substitu- 
ing therefor 8100“. 


On page 3, line 4, after “Sec.”, to strike 
out “4” and insert 3.“; in line 10, after 
the word “substitute”, to strike out 
“therefor”, and insert “thereof”; in line 
11 after “Sec.”, to strike out “5” and in- 
sert “4”; in line 15 after “‘Sec.”, to strike 
out “6” and insert “5”; in the same line 
after the amendment just above stated, 
to strike out the period; on page 4, after 
line 5, to strike out: 


Sec. 7. (a) The Peace Corps Act, as amend- 
ed, is amended to add immediately after title 
I thereof a new title as follows: 


“TITLE II SCHOOL-TO-SCHOOL PARTNERSHIPS AND 
EXCHANGE PEACE CORPS 


“Declaration of purpose 


“Sec. 201. The Congress declares that it is 
the policy of the United States and a further 
purpose of this Act to promote world peace 
and friendship through school-to-school 
partnerships under which United States 
schools and organizations shall help schools 
and organizations of interested countries and 
areas to meet their educational and other 
community needs, and through an Exchange 
Peace Corps, which shall make available to 
United States schools and organizations men 
and women of interested countries and areas, 
qualified for service in the United States, 
to help those schools and organizations in 
meeting their needs for trained manpower, 
to provide those men and women with ex- 
perience that on their return will be valuable 
to their countries or areas, and to help pro- 
mote a better understanding of their peoples 
on the part of the American people and a 
better understanding of the American people 
on the part of other peoples. 


On page 5, after line 2, to strike out: 
Exchange Peace Corps volunteers 

Sec. 202. Such provisions of this or any 
other Act relating to volunteers, volunteer 
leaders, or applicants for enrollment as the 
President determines to be appropriate shall 
be applicable to Exchange Peace Corps vol- 
unteers: Provided, however, That as applied 
to Exchange Peace Corps volunteers the term 
“abroad” in subsection 50d) (2) of this Act 
shall mean outside of their country or area: 
Provided further, That for the purposes of 
section 42 of the Federal Employees’ Com- 
pensation Act (5 U.S.C. 793) Exchange Peace 
Corps volunteers shall be deemed not to be 
citizens or residents of the United States, any 
territory or Canada and injuries to them, 
wherever occurring, shall be deemed to occur 
outside the United States in their countries 
or areas, 

(b) (1) Section 9 of the Peace Corps Act, as 
amended, which relates to participation of 
foreign nationals, is amended by striking out 
“and” immediately after “volunteers” and by 
inserting “and to carry out the purposes of 
title II of this Act,” immediately after “where 
appropriate,” in the first sentence. 


At the beginning of line 24, to strike 
out “(2)” and insert “Sec. 6.”; and, on 
page 6, after line 3 to strike out: 

(3) Section 15(d)(7) of the Peace Corps 
Act, which relates to the utilization of funds 
for unforeseen emergencies or contingencies, 
is amended by striking out “arising in the 
Peace Corps”. 


So as to make the bill read: 

That section 3(b) of the Peace Corps Act, 
as amended, which authorizes appropriations 
to carry out the purposes of that Act, is 
amended as follows: 

(a) Strike out “1966” and “$115,000,000” 
and insert in lieu thereof “1967” and “$110,- 
000,000”, respectively. 
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(b) Strike out , of which not to exceed 
$500,000 shall be available for carrying out 
research” and insert in lieu thereof “: 
Provided, however, That not to exceed 
$500,000 of funds made available hereunder 
for fiscal year 1967 shall be obligated under 
contracts or agreements to carry out re- 
search: Provided further, That no such con- 
tracts or agreements shall be executed unless 
the research in question relates to the basic 
responsibilities of the Peace Corps.” 

(c) Add a second sentence as follows: 
“Unobligated balances of funds made avail- 
able hereunder are hereby authorized to be 
continued available for the general purposes 
for which appropriated and may at any time 
be consolidated with appropriations here- 
under.” 

Sec. 2. (a) Section 5 of the Peace Corps 
Act, as amended, which relates to Peace Corps 
volunteers, is amended to add immediately 
after the end thereof a new subsection as 
follows: 

“(1) Notwithstanding any other provision 
of law, counsel may be employed and counsel 
fees, court costs, bail, and other expenses in- 
cident to the defense of volunteers may be 
paid in foreign judicial or administrative 
proceedings to which volunteers have been 
made parties. 

(b) The authority contained in subsection 
(a) shall extend to counsel fees, costs, and 
other expenses of the types specified therein 
that were incurred prior to the date of enact- 
ment of this Act 

Sec. 3. Section 15 of the Peace Corps Act, 
as amended, which relates to utilization of 
funds, is amended as follows: 

(a) In subsection (c), strike out ‘7(c) (2)“ 
and substitute therefor “7(a) (2) “. 

(b) In subsection (d)(4), strike out 
e)“ and substitute thereof “7(c)”. 

Sec, 4, Section 25 (b) of the Peace Corps 
Act, as amended, which defines the term 
“United States” for the purposes of that Act, 
is amended by striking out “and territories”. 

Sec. 5. (a) Section 16 of the Peace Corps 
Act, as amended, which relates to appoint- 
ment of persons serving under prior law, 
section 20 of the Peace Corps Act, as 
amended, which relates to moratorium on 
student loans, section 21 of the Peace Corps 
Act, as amended, which amends the Civil 
Service Retirement Act, and title II of the 
Act, which relates to Internal Revenue Code 
and Social Security Act amendments, are 
hereby repealed. 

(b) Such repeal shall not be deemed to 
affect amendments contained in such pro- 
visions and the application of the amend- 
ments contained in the title. All determi- 
nations, authorization, regulations, orders, 
contracts, agreements, and other actions 
issued, undertaken, or entered into under 
authority of the provisions of law repealed 
by subsection (a) shall continue in full force 
and effect until modified by appropriate 
authority. 

Src. 6. Section 10 (a) (3) of the Peace Corps 
Act, as amended, which relates to the ac- 
ceptance, employment and transfer of gifts, 
is amended by inserting “or transfer” im- 
mediately after and employ” and by strik- 
ing out all that appears between “or 
otherwise” and “; and”. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS—CONSIDERA- 
TION OF MINIMUM WAGE ACT 


Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that upon 
final disposition of the pending business, 
or when reported, H.R. 13712, the Mini- 
mum Wage Act, be made the pending 
business. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 
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Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I understand that the Senator from 
Alaska [Mr. GRUENING] plans to address 
himself to a subject that is not germane 
to the pending measure. I wish to ask 
the Senator from Alaska [Mr. GRUENING] 
how much time he will require to make 
his address. 

Mr. GRUENING. Approximately one- 
half hour. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
Senator from Alaska [Mr. GRUENING] 
may proceed on this subject notwith- 
standing the germaneness rule, for one- 
half hour. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. GRUENING. I thank the dis- 
tinguished acting majority leader. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that, im- 
mediately upon the completion of the 
speech of the Senator from Alaska [Mr. 
GRUENING], the Senator from Arkansas 
(Mr. FULBRIGHT] be recognized. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


OUR OBSOLETE CONCEPTS ABOUT 
NATO—1949 SOLUTIONS FOR 1966 
FACTS 


Mr. GRUENING. Mr. President, 
President Charles de Gaulle’s request to 
the United States that its NATO-com- 
mitted troops stationed in France be re- 
moved may prove to be a blessing in dis- 
guise. It may be just the therapeutic 
shock the United States has long needed 
to force it to take a hard look at the 
concepts underlying the coming into 
being of NATO in 1949 to see whether 
those facts fit the realities of 1966. 

The world of 1966—for better or 
worse—is a far different place than the 
world as it existed on April 4, 1949, when 
the NATO Treaty was signed. 

Let us take a quick, overall look at the 
state of the world on that day to get 
some idea of the situations which the 
NATO Treaty was intended to meet, at 
least in part. 

First. On April 4, 1949, the United 
Nations was less than 3 years old and 
whether it would succeed or fail as did 
its predecessor the League of Nations, 
was an unanswered and unanswerable 
question. Already the Soviet Union had 
cast 28 votes vetoing various questions 
before the United Nations Security 
Council. 

Second. On April 4, 1949, Soviet 
Russia’s Cominform had already been 
functioning for 2 years as an agency of 
international revolutionary communism 
reviving the theme of the capitalist 
menace. At the founding of the Com- 
inform in 1947, Communist Party leader 
Zhdanov had declared a permanent “cold 
war” against the West saying: 

A new alignment of political forces has 
arisen ...a division of political forces oper- 
ating on the international arena into two 
major camps; the imperialist and anti- 
democratic camp on one hand; and the anti- 
imperialist and democratic camp on the 
other. 
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Third. On April 4, 1949, the blockade 
of Berlin and the U.S. airlift were still on 
and were destined to continue for over 
5 months; 

Fourth. On April 4, 1949, Communist 
Parties in France and Italy had already 
been told to foment strikes—which they 
did—against the Marshall plan; 

Fifth. On April 4, 1949, the Soviet 
Union had already set up peoples’ repub- 
lics in all East European countries and 
sought to curb all East European con- 
tact with the non-Communist world, even 
to the extent of excluding United Na- 
tions personnel; 

Sixth. On April 4, 1949, the deadlock 
in the United Nations over the control 
of atomic devices still continued even 
while Werner Heisenberg, 1932 Nobel 
Prize winner, was announcing that he 
was almost certain that the Soviet Union 
was making atomic bombs at two remote 
Siberian industrial centers; 

Seventh. On April 4, 1949, the at- 
tempted coup by the Communists in the 
Kreuzberg sector of U.S.-occupied Ber- 
lin 2 months earlier was still fresh in the 
minds of the people of the United States; 

Eighth. On April 4, 1949, the Com- 
munist inspired and aided civil war in 
Greece was still waging; 

Ninth. On April 4, 1949, Joseph Car- 
dinal Mindzenty, Roman Catholic Pri- 
mate of Hungary, had just been arrested 
and tried on charges of treason, espio- 
nage, and black-market dealings and 
sentenced to life imprisonment, arousing 
protests throughout the free world; 

Tenth. On April 4, 1949, the Russian- 
dominated army in Hungary had 5,000 
more men than was permitted by the 
peace treaty. 

Eleventh. On April 4, 1949, even 
though the armistice provided for tri- 
partite control of Bulgaria under an Al- 
lied commission, with the Communists 
in control of the government, the treat- 
ment of members of the American lega- 
tion continued to worsen and was to 
lead, in the next year, to a break in 
diplomatic relations between Bulgaria 
and the United States. 

Twelfth. On April 4, 1949, Austria, 
contrary to the provisions of the armi- 
stice, was still occupied by the Russians. 

Thirteenth. On April 4, 1949, the Na- 
tionalists in China had already agreed 
to turn over Peking to the Communists. 

Fourteenth. On April 4, 1949, Nehru 
in India had told Parliament 2 months 
before that a Communist plot to seize 
power had been prevented by the round- 
up of 3,000 Communists. 

Fifteenth. On April 4, 1949, South 
Korea had reported repeated raids by 
North Korean forces into South Korean 
territory. 

Sixteenth. On April 4, 1949, it was re- 
ported that Communists had actively 
infiltrated the Indonesian Army. 

Seventeenth. On April 4, 1949, two 
protests had already been sent to the 
Soviet Union by the United States con- 
cerning the continued Soviet occupation 
of Iran. 

This then is a quick, incomplete over- 
view of the state of the world on April 
4, 1949, when the NATO Treaty was 
signed. 
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It was a world in which international 
communism was on the march seeking 
world domination. 

To counteract its moves, President 
Truman during the preceding year had 
asked Congress for the enactment of the 
European recovery plan—the Marshall 
plan—pointing out that it was needed to 
“forestall Russia’s clear design to swal- 
low up the remaining free nations of 
Europe,” citing the “tragic death of the 
Republic of Czechoslovakia, pressure on 
Finland,” the military attacks on Greece 
by non-Greek Communists, and the 
many violations of peace treaties. 

It was in the light of these events that 
the North Atlantic Treaty Organization 
was brought into being a year later under 
the leadership of the United States, unit- 
ing the United States, Canada, Denmark, 
France, Iceland, Italy, Luxembourg, 
Netherlands, Norway, Portugal, and the 
United Kingdom in a pact which de- 
clared that an armed attack against one 
country is to be considered an attack 
against all. 

But the world—especially the Eu- 
ropean world—is in every way a far dif- 
ferent place in 1966 than it was 17 years 
earlier in 1949. And yet we continue in 
the North Atlantic Treaty Organization 
using the same concepts that we did 
when NATO was first formed. 

The time has come—indeed, it has long 
since passed—for the United States to 
rethink those concepts in the light of 
present-day facts. 

Canada and our European allies in 
NATO were never more stable both polit- 
ically and economically than they are 
today. 

Italy is not today racked by Commu- 
nist-led strikes—neither is France. 

In 1949, the fastest plane available 
took 22% hours from New York to Berlin. 
In 1966, the flight can be made in 10 
hours. By 1966, we had proven our abil- 
ity to airlift an entire armored division 
of 15,000 fighting men and their equip- 
ment from Texas to Europe in 63 hours. 

And, still, the United States, acting in 
1966 without any apparent consideration 
of the vastly changed circumstances of 
our European allies, continues to main- 
tain 1 million fighting men and their de- 
pendents in the European theater. 

In 1949, U.S. gold reserves were 24.5 
billion; on August 12, 1966, U.S. gold re- 
serves had shrunk to 13.3 billion, down 
400 million since the first of the year. 
The unnecessary stationing of a million 
American troops and their dependents in 
Europe undoubtedly contributed to this 
outflow of gold. 

I returned recently from a trip to 
Europe where I visited a number of mili- 
tary facilities and discussed the pending 
move of our bases out of France. While 
this trip was concerned primarily with 
the disposal of surplus property, a mat- 
ter which is of concern to the Subcom- 
mittee on Foreign Aid Expenditures, of 
which I am chairman, and which the 
chairman of the Government Operations 
Committee, Senator JOHN MCCLELLAN 
asked me to analyze, my meetings with 
top officials of the Departments of State 
and Defense provided the opportunity to 
inquire into the broader aspects of our re- 
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lationship with the NATO countries and 
the premises underlying our current mili- 
tary policies in Europe. 

This trip left me thoroughly dismayed 
at the lack of imaginative and creative 
thinking on the part of the top echelons 
of U.S. policymakers involved in Europe. 
It is no secret that the basic premises 
of NATO which were thoroughly valid at 
the time NATO came into being, are be- 
ing increasingly questioned by our NATO 
allies. The most fallacious reasoning of 
our State and Defense planners is that 
Gaullism will disappear with the passing 
from. the political scene of President 
Charles de Gaulle. If U.S. policy is to 
be broken out of its mold and freed from 
its present immobility, it must recognize 
that the circumstances surrounding the 
establishment of NATO are no longer a 
valid justification for the continuation 
of an outmoded strategy, and that 
France does not stand alone in question- 
ing the basic premises on which NATO 
has been operating since its inception. 

No evidence was found that any re- 
thinking was in process on the part of 
U.S. officials. On the contrary, the major 
efforts of our policymakers appear to be 
directed toward the preservation of 
NATO in its present form without France 
and with developing the justifications 
for the continuation of its present stra- 
tegic doctrines. 

The men with whom I discussed these 
matters are dedicated and sincere in 
seeking what they deem the best course 
of action for the United States. They 
are concerned with the possibility that 
the Soviet Union may again embark on 
a course of adventurism“ as it did when 
it precipitated the Cuban missile crisis. 
These officials, involved as they are with 
the entire spectrum of the possible 
threats confronting our country and 
charged with the responsibility for assur- 
ing the security of our country against all 
possibilities of aggression, are justified in 
their concern that the withdrawal of 
France from the NATO organization may 
be the beginning of the erosion of our 
military strength in Europe. They are 
apprehensive that the diminution of our 
military presence in Europe might well 
be taken by the Soviets as a signal that 
the United States would not react to 
overt aggression and that pressure on 
Berlin or on West Germany would find a 
militarily weakened and divided Europe 
unprepared to meet such action. 

There is no pretense on my part to 
have any special insight into the inten- 
tions of the Soviet Union. That country 
remains as much as ever “the mystery 
wrapped within an enigma” that Winston 
Churchill described many years ago. It 
is apparent to me, however, that many 
of our top policy officials have spent their 
formative careers in efforts to bring 
NATO into being and in unrelenting ef- 
forts to establish it as an effective po- 
litical as well as military force. They 
now find it difficult to depart from their 
role as salesmen to take the really hard 
look at NATO that changing circum- 
stances require. It is, of course, per- 
fectly obvious that the Europe of 1966 is 
far different from the Europe of 1949. 
The economic strength of the continent 
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has grown to proportions scarcely imag- 
ined when the Marshall plan was 
launched and when weak currencies, 
stagnant industries, and chronic balance- 
of-payments difficulties seemed to be 
Western Europe’s inescapable destiny. 
Concomitant with the economic growth 
has come an increasing dissatisfaction 
with unquestioning reliance on the 
United States to provide leadership for 
the alliance. President de Gaulle’s in- 
sistence that subordination of military 
forces to a NATO supranational com- 
mand is inconsistent with the basic re- 
quirements that the decisions affecting a 
country’s national interests, and the 
means for protecting such interests, must 
remain the unfettered responsibility of 
a sovereign country, has met widespread 
support outside of France. 

The simple fact of the matter is that 
the United States is the only really ef- 
fective supporter of NATO and that the 
other NATO countries pay only lip serv- 
ice to the Organization and to its under- 
lying strategic concepts—a truly anom- 
alous situation in light of the fact that 
the primary purpose of NATO is the de- 
dense of Western Europe. 

One of the countries in which I was 
interested during my trip to Europe was 
Belgium, because of the likelihood that 
some bases and materiel would be moved 
there from France. That country is con- 
sidered as one of the two or three strong- 
est advocates of NATO. Yet data ob- 
tained from U.S. officials in that country 
clearly show that its support is forth- 
coming only as long as it does not have 
to put up the resources to make a truly 
effective contribution to the military ef- 
fectiveness of NATO. 

Belgium has been devoting a decreas- 
ing percentage of its resources to its de- 
fense budget. In 1953 it allocated 5.3 
percent of its gross national product to 
defense; by 1963 it had gone down to 
3.7 percent; and additional declines have 
occurred since 1963. 

The Belgian Air Force is still equipped 
with obsolete F-84 aircraft which are 
no match for even the older models 
of Soviet jet fighters. Funds for pro- 
curement of modern fighter aircraft 
have not been allocated and it is obvious, 
therefore, that the Belgians do not con- 
sider it important to have an up-to-date 
air force. 

Belgian resources devoted to logisties— 
to the supply and maintenance of its 
army forces—are considered inadequate 
and the total number of personnel in the 
army falls short of the number required 
to form the divisions originally planned 
by NATO. 

No more illuminating illustration of 
the Belgian lack of conviction in NATO 
can be found than in the recent discus- 
sions which have taken place as to where 
SHAPE headquarters are to be located. 
France’s withdrawal from the NATO or- 
ganization has been accompanied by the 
demand that NATO forces and head- 
quarters be removed from French soil. 
This has necessitated finding a new home 
for SHAPE headquarters which is now 
located a short distance outside of Paris. 

After considerable discussion the Bel- 
gian Government agreed to offer SHAPE 
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anew home. Top officials with whom I 
discussed this matter in Europe told me 
that it was imperative that NATO head- 
quarters be located in a large metropoli- 
tan center for reasons of communica- 
tions and transportation. The Belgians, 
however, after much internal discussion 
of the impact on the Belgian economy of 
the relocation of SHAPE headquarters 
involving the transfer of several thou- 
sand NATO employees to Belgium, 
agreed finally to offer NATO a site 40 
miles southwest of Brussels. The selec- 
tion of this site was determined by 
domestic economic considerations rather 
than by the urgent requirements of 
NATO that its headquarters be located 
in a major metropolitan area. The 
headquarters site selected is in one of 
the distressed areas in Belgium where 
unemployment is a problem and where 
the funds brought in by NATO personnel 
could be expected to help the local econ- 
omy. In addition, the site offered by 
the Belgian Government involved a min- 
imum expenditure of its own funds; the 
site offered involved land already owned 
by the Belgian Government which is 
largely unutilized at present. 

Understandably General Lemnitzer has 
expressed dissatisfaction with the Bel- 
gian offer but it appears at the moment 
that NATO has little choice but to accept 
since no other country is rushing for- 
ward with more satisfactory proposals. 

Unfortunately, Belgium is not an 
isolated case insofar as it involves half- 
hearted support for NATO in the area 
where such support counts most—that is, 
in the amount of resources, of money and 
men, that a country is ready and willing 
to devote to NATO. 

Canada has reduced its defense budget 
by more than half since 1953, as meas- 
ured by defense outlays in relation to 
gross national product. Greece, still a 
recipient of substantial military assist- 
ance from the United States despite its 
booming economy, has cut its defense ex- 
penditures by one-third in terms of its 
gross national product. Similarly with 
Norway and the Netherlands. Great 
Britain’s expenditures as related to gross 
national product have declined by about 
40 percent since 1953; only in the case of 
West Germany do we find an increase in 
defense expenditures which exceeds the 
rate of growth of that country’s economy. 

With the withdrawal of France from 
NATO, and the imminent likelihood that 
Great Britain will find it necessary to 
withdraw a large number of forces from 
those committed to NATO and now sta- 
tioned in West Germany, the Soviet Un- 
ion would be justified in concluding that 
the real strength of the alliance which 
confronts her is to be found not in the 
NATO organization but in the forces of 
the United States and Germany which 
are drawing together ever more closely. 

In this connection, I want to call at- 
tention to the impending move of the 
headquarters of the U.S. European Com- 
mand, or EUCOM as it is called by my 
military friends. For many years this 
headquarters, which operates directly 
under the Joint Chiefs of Staff in direct- 
ing the operations of the Army, Navy, 
and Air Force in Europe, has been located 
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just outside of Paris at Camp des Loges. 
This location, in close proximity to Gen- 
eral Lemnitzer’s NATO headquarters at 
SHAPE, made eminent sense since the 
Commander in Chief of EUCOM was also 
Deputy Commander in Chief of SHAPE. 

But now it has been announced that 
EUCOM is to be transferred to Germany, 
with Stuttgart as the most likely loca- 
tion. How can this be taken other than 
a downgrading of NATO status and an 
increase in the cohesion between the 
United States and Germany? If there is 
one single specter haunting the dreams of 
Europeans these days, it is the one of a 
militarily revitalized Germany bent on 
exerting its growing strength to satisfy 
its own nationalistic aspirations as it has 
done repeatedly in the past and acting 
in concert with the United States to do 
so under the guise of an anticommunism 
stance. 

I am fully appreciative of the fact 
that U.S. policy in the postwar period 
has been to avoid precisely this de- 
velopment by seeking means of binding 
Germany more closely into a European 
community and integrating its military 
forces into a European command. 
Nonetheless, the danger has now become 
apparent that in the disarray that fol- 
lows on the heels of the French with- 
drawal from NATO, the U.S. military 
leaders will seek to maintain a position 
of strength by alining themselves closely 
with the military forces of Germany— 
the only country that has shown itself 
willing to embark on the expanded mili- 
tary effort considered necessary under 
prevalent strategic doctrines. 

Perhaps this makes sense from strictly 
the military viewpoint. If we are re- 
quired to maintain large land armies on 
the European Continent, which I seri- 
ously question, then the United States 
must look to Germany for its principal 
support since only that country has 
shown its willingness to levy the kind of 
forces required under the outmoded con- 
cepts of conventional warfare on which 
our strategy is predicated. But what of 
the political consequences of a United 
States-German alliance? Will not the 
other European countries view the move 
to EUCOM to Germany as further evi- 
dence that Germany has become the 
principal ally of the United States? 

I believe that it is not too late for the 
President to reconsider the transfer of 
EUCOM and earnestly urge that he have 
our Embassies in Europe canvass popular 
sentiment on this issue before he makes 
his decision final in this matter. 

Returning to the matter of the effec- 
tiveness of NATO, my trip to Europe and 
the discussions I had with our top mili- 
tary leaders have reaffirmed the doubts 
I have had in accepting the administra- 
tion playing down the significance of the 
French withdrawal from NATO. Con- 
trary to what is being put out by our 
State Department, the loss of French 
forces and French soil to NATO is a 
major emasculation of that organization. 
Our military leaders in Europe can 
hardly imagine fighting a conventional 
war against the Soviet Union under cir- 
cumstances in which they are deprived 
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of the logistics base which France has 
provided in the past. 

Let me cite two examples to indicate 
the seriousness of the French withdrawal 
from NATO and the consequent necessity 
for the United States to move its forces 
out of France by April 1, 1967. Oil and 
gasoline are the very lifeblood of mod- 
ern military forces. Unless a steady sup- 
ply of petroleum is assured, our forces 
cannot move in the air or on the ground. 
This vital requirement is now being met 
by a pipeline running from the French 
channel ports through France to NATO 
forces in West Germany. The pipeline 
also feeds, at a number of points, pipe- 
lines which run to the Benelux countries. 
On April 1, 1967, this pipeline, which was 
built entirely with U.S. funds, will come 
under the control of the French. 

France, and particularly the Paris 
area, is the heart of our communications 
network in Europe and on to the Middle 
East. The impending loss of the heart 
of this network to the French threatens 
our entire command communication sys- 
tem from the United States all the way 
through to Pakistan. Numerous studies 
are now underway to find stopgap means 
of overcoming this loss. 

The fact was mentioned earlier that 
the petroleum pipeline running through 
France was built entirely with U.S. funds 
despite the fact that it was designed to 
support NATO forces, and thus should 
have been funded jointly by NATO. Here 
is further evidence of the failure of the 
NATO countries to support effectively 
their organization. Data I obtained in 
Europe showed that the United States 
has had to spend out of its own pocket 
hundreds of millions of dollars if it 
wanted to construct all of the military 
bases and facilities it considered essen- 
tial. The European NATO countries lim- 
ited their contributions mainly to air- 
fields, though in the case of the largest 
airfield constructed in France, the large 
complex at Chateauroux, construction 
costs were borne mainly by the United 
States. 

The reason for the lack of European 
support for NATO, in terms of the re- 
sources the European countries are will- 
ing to contribute to that organization, is 
fairly obvious. As long as the United 
States is prepared to take on the lion’s 
share of the burden of providing for the 
defense of Europe, there is little reason 
for Europe to do more than is absolutely 
necessary. But the consequences are to 
vitiate the purposes and objectives of the 
NATO alliance. With the United States 
taking on most of the NATO costs, pro- 
viding most of the manpower and retain- 
ing under its control the only really ef- 
fective deterrent—nuclear capability— 
there is bound to be a loss of interest on 
the part of the other members of the 
alliance. 

This loss of interest has manifested 
itself in two areas which have been con- 
sidered vital by the United States. 
American hopes that the NATO military 
organization, no matter how ineffective 
from a strictly military point of view, 
would be an essential instrument for 
achieving the political unification of Eu- 
rope, seems as far from realization now 
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as when the NATO organization first 
came into being. We have been plugging 
away at this policy ever since the end of 
World War II, regardless of what politi- 
cal party has been in control. 

Walt Rostow, now on the President’s 
staff, gave clear expression to this policy 
in 1963 when he said: 

The major historic lesson of the Second 
World War; namely, that in the world of the 
second half of the 20th century the individ- 
ual nation-states of Europe could only exe- 
cute effectively a major role on the world 
scene if they were to unite. The arena of 
world affairs had widened out to embrace the 
whole of the planet; and the technology of 
effective power had outstripped the scale of 
the old states of Europe. 


But the lack of political cohesion in 
Europe is greater than ever and it will 
take more than the pronouncements by 
our State Department that NATO has 
now survived its crisis to reestablish a 
forward movement to European efforts 
at political unity. 

Nor has the United States been any 
more successful in obtaining NATO in- 
terest, to say nothing of participation, in 
areas of concern to us outside of the 
European continent. We continue to 
pursue our policy in southeast Asia with- 
out the material assistance of our NATO 
allies. We continue to feed the hungry 
nations of the world out of our own agri- 
cultural abundance without any com- 
mensurate contribution in foodstuff, or in 
funds to purchase foodstuff, from our 
NATO allies. 

I see little prospect that Europe will 
proceed at a faster pace toward the goal 
of political unity or will more fully and 
effectively participate in shaping the 
course of events in other areas of the 
world until such time as it takes on its 
own shoulders the burden of providing 
for its own defense. 

This has been forcefully expressed by 
one of the top political leaders in Ger- 
many, former Defense Minister Franz- 
Josef Strauss, who is quoted by C. L. 
Sulzberger in the New York Times on 
August 17, 1966, as follows: 

There are 300 million Europeans in NATO. 
Isn't it ridiculous to say we are unable to 
defend Europe unless 225,000 American sol- 
diers remain here? This can't be a perma- 
nent condition. Europe must be able to 
establish its own defense organization—tied 


together with a continued American commit- 
ment and smaller presence. 

This would loosen United States political 
and military control in Europe, but it would 
also make the United States more mobile. 
Look at Vietnam. Supposing there were 
suddenly some new critical area in South 
America or in Africa, crying for American 
help. We Europeans must be able to replace 
part of your strength here. For now it isn’t 
really an alliance but an American military 
protectorate surrounded and helped by minor 
supporters. I only want to normalize rela- 
tions and create a permanent alliance be- 
tween our two continents. 


The calls for changes in NATO come 
from many quarters, and most impor- 
tantly from our NATO allies. Lester 
Pearson, of Canada, in June 1966, called 
for a reassessment of NATO and deplored 
the attitude of the United States in re- 
sisting change. He said: 

Well—it was done. Gradually, hesitantly, 
painfully, but steadily, things were done. 
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An alliance that was designed to be more 
than military was welded together in peace- 
time. Its members began to believe in the 
possibility of a secure peace—of a good life. 
Indeed as the years went by, many even be- 
gan to forget or ignore the continuing dan- 
gers of a yet more horrible war. So they 
became impatient with the structures and 
the processes that had made their own com- 
fortable conclusions possible. They—some 
people and some governments—began to fall 
back into those historic nationalist grooves 
which had been the source of so much of 
the bloodshed and conflict and chaos they 
had recently endured. With recovery came 
also impatience and doubt and some dis- 
trust. 

We should have seen this happening in 
the Atlantic Alliance and countered it. In 
December 64, Canada proposed in NATO a 
reassessment of the nature of the alliance 
in the light of these changing conditions. 
Little was done. 

Unhappily, it is man’s weakness to cling 
to the ideas, the institutions and the habits 
of the past—even the recent past—instead 
of adapting them to the needs of teday and 
tomorrow. 

So it was with NATO. The weight of 
inertia and a vested interest in a new status 
quo, felt especially among the most power- 
ful governments of the alliance, made it dif- 
ficult to find anyone in a responsible posi- 
tion on either side of the Atlantic who was 
prepared to come forward and specify in de- 
tail what should be changed. A lot of peo- 
ple were talking about the need for change 
but nobody—no government—in a position 
of, power was really doing much about it. 
Then abrupt and unilateral action by France 
thrust change upon us. Crisis—as always— 
forced our hands. 


The Canadian Prime Minister says of 
NATO that: 


It must also be more than a military al- 
UHance. Try as we might, we were never able 
to make NATO much more than that. An 
alliance for defense only, however,,is an 
anachronism in the world of 1966, especially 
when nuclear power is not shared, by pos- 
session or by control, among its members. 
As Professor Hans Morgenthau has put it: 
“It is no longer possible to rely completely 
on the promise of a nuclear ally to forfeit its 
very existence on behalf of another nation.” 
A guarantee of nuclear support against ag- 
gression simply does not now have the credi- 
bility that would make it a fully effective 
deterrent and therefore a guarantee of se- 
curity. 


But while our policy planners have rec- 
ognized the reluctance of our NATO al- 
lies to support U.S. concepts which call 
for the deployment of large numbers of 
conventional forces in Europe, we have 
refused to consider alternative policies 
as Mr. Pearson has indicated. 

Thus, Secretary of Defense McNamara 
testifying on June 21, 1966, before the 
Subcommittee on National Security and 
International Operations said: 


While I believe that some of our European 
partners could and should spend a greater 
percentage of their national income for de- 
fense than they do, the primary problem in 
my view is what might be called the manage- 
ment problem of collective defense efforts. 

There are substantial imbalances in our 
respective contributions to defense, in our 
forces weighed against the threats and plans, 
and in our defense burden sharing arrange- 
ments. In too many instances, the forces of 
the different countries in the Alliance bear 
insufficient logical relationship to each other 
in terms of the men, equipment, supplies and 
deployment. In too many instances the 
plans of the military authorities bear insuf- 
ficient relationship to realistic estimates of 
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resources that will actually be available to 
them, and unsatisfactory relationships to the 
most likely range of contingencies with 
which they may be confronted. 


We continue, therefore, to press our 
NATO allies to provide greater conven- 
tional forces, something they have indi- 
cated very clearly that they will not do. 
We continue to insist on our exclusive 
control of nuclear weapons which the 
European countries see as the only really 
effective deterrent to Soviet ambitions. 
Their demand for a greater share in the 
control of nuclear forces is met by such 
palliatives as study groups and ad hoc 
committees which do not begin to meet 
the aspirations of a continent growing 
rapidly in economic strength, anxious to 
free itself from American domination 
and desirious of achieving control over 
its own destiny. 

The central problem has been stated 
most clearly by Henry A. Kissinger when 
he said: 

When the United States gave economic as- 
sistance to Europe after World War II, it 
tried to induce its European Allies to as- 
sume responsibility for developing a joint 
program and a system for dividing up the 
total available aid. Though United States 
representatives played an active and impor- 
tant advisory role, the basic scheme was 
European. This cooperative effort spawned 
the Schuman Plan and later the Common 
Market. It encouraged the emergence of a 
responsible group of European leaders, dedi- 
cated to Atlantic partnership and experienced 
in working with the United States. The 
Atlantic Alliance owes a great deal to the 
habits of cooperation and mutual respect de- 
veloped during the Marshall Plan. 

In the military field, by contrast, the 
United States never encouraged the emer- 
gence of a specifically European point of view. 
It made no effort to stimulate European in- 
stitutions comparable to those it fostered in 
the economic sphere . . . Thus NATO strat- 
egy has always been based on more or less 
unilateral American conceptions. The con- 
sultative role of our European Allies has been 
confined in effect to the technical implemen- 
tation of American views. No specifically 
European concept of defense—and no real 
sense of responsibility—has developed. 


France’s decision to leave the NATO 
organization and to order the removal 
of NATO and U.S. bases from its soil, has 
seriously weakened the military capa- 
bility of the alliance, especially as it re- 
lates to conventional warfare involving 
the use of large-scale ground forces. 
Concomitantly, it is obvious that our 
European allies do not share our convic- 
tion as to the necessity or desirability of 
large numbers of conventional forces in 
Europe—or indeed, of the need for NATO 
as currently conceived by our adminis- 
tration. 

The United States should now face 
up to this fact and utilize the military 
base withdrawal from France, not as a 
reason for attacking President de 
Gaulle’s intransigence and seeking to re- 
pair the obvious weakening of the NATO 
concept, but as an opportunity for a re- 
appraisal of strategy and troop deploy- 
ment. 

No greater step can be taken to hasten 
the political integration of Europe than 
to relinquish the responsibility we have 
carried since the end of World War II 
as the principal protector of the Euro- 
pean Continent. The primary defense of 
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Europe must rest with the European 
countries. They now have the capabil- 
ity to provide for their own protection 
and substantial European opinion indi- 
cates that they desire to do so. 

We cannot continue to insist that the 
Soviet threat to Europe is greater than 
is estimated by our European allies. We 
should take immediate steps to reduce 
our forces in Europe substantially and 
abandon the costly efforts to duplicate 
in the Benelux countries the extensive 
network of bases and facilities which we 
have had in France. 

While the French action in withdraw- 
ing from NATO will require our aban- 
doning facilities in which we have in- 
vested hundreds of millions of dollars, 
the savings we can effect if we realize 
that NATO is obsolete and act accord- 
ingly will save us a fortune in our bal- 
ance of payments. We should appre- 
ciate that Gaullism will not die with 
President de Gaulle and our firm friend- 
ship with France, so clearly demon- 
strated in the support we received from 
that country during the Cuban missile 
crisis and otherwise so often manifest 
in the past, should not be jeopardized 
by recriminations. 

We must recognize the legitimate fear 
of the Soviet Union of a remilitarized 
West Germany and we should therefore 
insure that our actions do not give rea- 
son for believing that we plan on making 
Germany our principal ally in Europe. 
A gesture of considerable political im- 
portance would be to relocate such head- 
quarters of our European command as 
may be deemed necessary elsewhere than 
in Germany. 

I make no pretense that the ideas I 
have enumerated are original. Senator 
MANSFIELD, our distinguished majority 
leader, has called for a reduction in our 
conventional forces in Europe and Sen- 
ator CHURCH in his brilliant report to the 
Foreign Relations -Committee, entitled 
“Europe Today,” calls for an upgrading 
of the European role in NATO military 
planning. The need for a reassessment 
of NATO concepts has received wide 
comment particularly by European an- 
alysts, and increasingly top political 
leaders in Europe are questioning the 
need for a NATO organization as now 
constituted. The prevalence of such 
doubts is clearly evident from a recent 
article in Life magazine by the distin- 
guished reporter Charles J. V. Murphy. 
He writes: 

But it is indisputably true, as I learned 
when traveling about Europe recently, that 
De Gaulle does not speak for himself alone. 
West Germany’s retired Chancellor Konrad 
Adenauer, says: “NATO policy, NATO orga- 
nization and NATO arms are completely ob- 
solete.” Britain's Enoch Powell, “shadow” 
defense minister in the Conservative party’s 
standby cabinet, is more categorical: “Tak- 
ing into account the Sino-Soviet split, the 
new leadership in Moscow, we would not 
have occasion now to form NATO, if NATO 
did not exist.” Charles de Gaulle has forced 
the U.S. Government to face up to the fact 
that Europe, by and large, has lost confidence 
in American leadership. NATO, the magnifi- 
cent triumphal arch of American diplomacy 
which was created 17 years ago to shore up 
the Western world, is in collapse; a famous 
and fruitful era is coming to a close. 
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My trip to Europe last month provided 
merely a means whereby I was enabled 
to accumulate additional evidence, 
through discussions with our top politi- 
cal and military leaders, of the validity 
of the views that Senator MANSFIELD and 
Senator CHURCH have expressed. In add- 
ing my voice to theirs, I am hopeful 
that the administration can be made to 
realize that it can no longer “sell” NATO 
with outworn and outmoded cliches. 
NATO, as a meaningful instrument of 
organizing the political and military co- 
hesiveness of Europe, no longer exists. 
This fact must be recognized, and the 
sooner, the better chance the United 
States has of avoiding the tag of the 
“great defender of the status quo.” 

I ask unanimous consent for insertion 
in the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp of Lester 
Pearson's speech of June 11, 1966, the 
articles by Mr. Sulzberger in the August 
17, 1966, New York Times, and Mr. Mur- 
phy in the July 25, 1966, Life Interna- 
tional magazine; also Mr. Cowan’s ar- 
ticle in the August 22 New York Times 
on relocation of NATO Headquarters in 
Belgium. 

There being no objection, the material 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 


as follows: 
ATLANTIC UNION 


(An address by the Right Honorable L. B. 
Pearson, Prime Minister of Canada, at the 
Atlantic Union Award Dinner, Springfield, 
III., June 11, 1966) 


In conferring on me an Atlantic Union 
Pioneer award this afternoon, you have done 
me high honour for which I am very grateful. 
You have confirmed my admission into ranks 
of the Atlantic Pioneer Corps, and have 
chosen for the confirmation this historic 
setting of New Salem and Springfield, 
steeped in memories of one of the towering 
figures of history. 

At the same time you have added to my 
feeling of grateful appreciation by coupling 
my name with those of Christian Herter and 
Adlai Stevenson, as recipients of the Atlantic 
award. I know, as you do, how much we owe 
to these two men. Not only the United 
States and Canada, not only the Atlantic 
community, but the whole world is in their 
debt. 

Mr. Herter is an old and valued friend 
about whom I will say only that high ideals 
and constructive achievement have charac- 
terized everything he has done, in the service 
of his country and of free men. I wish he 
could have been with us this evening. 

Adlai Stevenson was also my friend. 
When he died I tried, as many others did, to 
pay him tribute. We all tried and I think 
we all failed, because it is still too soon to 
take the true measure of this man and his 
contribution to our times. He wore out more 
than his shoe leather in the persistent and 
patient search for peace and better relations 
between nations. In spite of all the difficul- 
ties, sometimes it seemed the impossibiliti- 
ties; in spite even of his own occasional 
doubts, he served with grace and distinction, 
with devotion and wisdom, the vision of 
what the world could be and what it must 
become. His was a more significant service 
than anything a man could do for himself 
or for his own political aspirations. Though 
he was denied the presidency of his country 
in favour of others who shared his ideals, he 
gave an inspiring lead, especially at the 
United Nations, to his own people and to all 
people in the search for those ultimate and 
essential goals which we must reach or 
perish. 
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As I look back on the years through which 
we have passed since the second Great War 
of this century, I am struck by the fact that 
our destinies have depended so very much on 
the vision and leadership of a few men; on 
their understanding of what, at a particular 
moment, was the right way out of danger, 
and the right way to move ahead. These 
rare individuals had always before them an 
ideal of human brotherhood; of a world at 
peace and with freedom. They also had a 
firm and confident sense of direction in try- 
ing to achieve their ideal. Chris Herter and 
Adlai Stevenson are such men. 

Clarence Streit is another who for many 
long years now has accepted the challenge of 
a great idea—the idea of a federal union of 
the peoples lying on both sides of the North 
Atlantic as a step to an even wider union of 
allmen. That idea has not yet been realized. 
Indeed in some of the Atlantic countries it 
seems at the moment to be of little interest. 
But it is acting upon the societies of our two 
countries and I believe is doing the same, al- 
though perhaps less noticeably, in Europe. 
It has life and dynamism. Its impact on 
politics in North America has increased and 
this is bound to convey a reflection on the 
other side of the Atlantic. 

NATO—the Atlantic alliance—is an en- 
couraging, if imperfect, reflection of this 
ideal. It has served us well for the past six- 
teen years. NATO could hardly have 
achieved its political and its military expres- 
sion, however, if the yeast of the Atlantic 
unity idea had not been at work before the 
Treaty of 1949 was signed. 

When Clarence Streit published “Union 
Now”, he was called a visionary, a dreamer. 
How could governments and peoples, long 
imbued with their own proud traditions of 
history, of nationalism, and of sovereignty— 
how could they give up some of their very 
substance, of their state freedom, to form a 
union with other nations; even for those na- 
tional purposes which, the history of our 
century has shown, could no longer be 
achieved except by collective action? But 
they did. 

If the lessons of history are depressing, it 
is because they seem never to be learned—at 
least until it is too late. Yet we can also take 
some comfort from the historical record; 
when we look at the scene around us and the 
road ahead. 

If we tend to become too depressed over the 
troubles that face the world today, we should 
recall how things seemed in the Atlantic 
world in the late 1940’s. 

In 1948 was our hope that Western 
Europe and North America working through 
co-operating national governments could 
provide a nucleus of military strength, eco- 
nomic prosperity and political stability, 
around which a global balance could be re- 
established and the extension by force of 
aggressive communist imperialism be 
stopped. We did not know at that time 
whether this would be possible at all. We 
did not know, whether, if it were possible, it 
would take five, ten, twenty or fifty years to 
accomplish. We certainly cannot even say 
today that it has been accomplished. But we 
have reached a kind of provisional frame- 
work—an equilibrium—in which we can live 
together, both we and the Communists, with 
a hope for progress to something better than 
mere co-existence. 

Indeed, some of our troubles today are 
the results of our successes in these recent 
years. In 1948 we were anxious and fright- 
ened—with cause—at the threatened exten- 
sion westward of totalitarian communism, 
into those European countries which, while 
still free, were badly shaken in their politi- 
cal confidence and almost completely dis- 
rupted in their economic life. After the war 
our problems were of immediate, not ulti- 
mate survival. But today we are concerned 
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with longer range problems of peace, of 
prosperity, of development. This is a meas- 
ure of our progress. 

Once the course of history has been 
changed, even a little, we are prone to look 
back and regard that change as inevitable. 
But in 1945, as we looked ahead, there seemed 
nothing inevitable or certain about the 
reconstruction of a democratic, prosperous, 
independent western Europe that was to take 
place. There seemed nothing inevitable 
about a change in the old American habit 
of peacetime isolation, which had been 
dominant for 150 years. It was far from 
inevitable that countries, who had never in 
peacetime pooled any part of their sover- 
eignty, would do so now and together or- 
ganize a collective defense that, in the con- 
ditions of the modern world, might prove 
effective enough to deter another war. We 
were up against physical destruction, eco- 
nomic stagnation and political defeatism. 
Vast human and material resources had been 
blown away and destroyed in war. Out of 
this waste and weariness could we really con- 
struct something new that might help to 
meet and solve our problems? 

Well—it was done. Gradually, hesitantly, 
painfully, but steadily, things were done. 
An alliance that was designed to be more 
than military was welded together in peace- 
time. Its members began to believe in the 
possibility of a secure peace—of a good life. 
Indeed, as the years went by, many even 
began to forget or ignore the continuing 
dangers of a yet more horrible war. So they 
became impatient with the structures and 
the processes that had made their own com- 
fortable conclusions possible. They—some 
people and some governments—began to fall 
back into those historic nationalist grooves 
which had been the source of so much of 
the bloodshed and conflict and chaos they 
had recently endured. With recovery came 
also impatience and doubt and some 
distrust. 

We should have seen this happening in the 
Atlantic Alliance and countered it. In De- 
cember '64, Canada proposed in NATO a re- 
assessment of the nature of the alliance in 
the light of these changing conditions. Lit- 
tle was done. 

Unhappily, it is man’s weakness to cling 
to the ideas, the institutions and the habits 
of the past—even the recent past—instead 
of adapting them to the needs of today and 
tomorrow. So it was with NATO. The 
weight of inertia and a vested interest in a 
new status quo, felt especially among the 
most powerful governments of the alliance, 
made it difficult to find anyone in a respon- 
sible position on either side of the Atlantic 
who was prepared to come forward and spec- 
ify in any detail what should be changed. 
A lot of people were talking about the need 
for change but nobody—no government— 
in a position of power was really doing much 
about it. Then abrupt and unilateral ac- 
tion by France thrust change upon us. 
Crisis—as always—forced our hands. 

We should have acted earlier and not un- 
der the compulsion of events. We should 
have tried to move forward together to a 
closer international association in order to 
remove the risk of sliding backwards. In 
these matters, there is no standing still. 
Surely the course that should have been 
taken—should still be taken—is clear. 

Today, the facts, the compulsions, and the 
opportunities lead inexorably toward closer 
international association and away from the 
self-sufficient sovereignty of the nation 
state. The jet planes that fiy, the rockets 
that range in outer space; the universal rev- 
olution of rising expectations, combined with 
the speed of technological change which 
make their realization possible, all these 
make it essential that we move ahead in the 
feld of political and social organization in a 
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way which is at least remotely comparable 
to our technological and scientific progress. 

We can begin with the “like-minded” At- 
lantic nations, who have already acquired a 
sense of community and a habit of co-opera- 
tion, but we must include ultimately all 
mankind. The world is too small for less, 
yet we continue to boggle even at the first 
careful steps. 

If there is anything that has been made 
crystal clear by the grim experience of half 
a century, it is that neither peace nor secu- 
rity nor prosperity can be achieved or main- 
tained by national action alone—or by na- 
tional policy alone. 

So this is no time to weaken in our sup- 
port for the NATO alliance, because it is 
having difficulties. We must solve these dif- 
ficulties. But we must not stop there. We 
must move forward with new resolve toward 
an international community with common 
political institutions, which covers more than 
a single continent, and spans the Atlantic. 

It must also be more than a military alli- 
ance. Try as we might, we were never able 
to make NATO much more than that. An 
alliance for defense only, however, is an 
anachronism in the world of 1966, especially 
when nuclear power is not shared, by pos- 
session or by control, among its members. 
As Professor Hans Morgenthau has put it: 
“It is no longer possible to rely completely on 
the promise of a nuclear ally to forfeit its 
very existence on behalf of another nation.” 
A guarantee of nuclear support against ag- 
gression simply does not now have the cred- 
ibility that would make it a fully effective 
deterrent and therefore a guarantee of secu- 
rity. 

I repeat, we must develop common, unify- 
ing political institutions which would pro- 
vide for collective foreign and economic pol- 
icies, as well as genuinely collective defense. 

Nothing less will be adequate to meet to- 
day’s challenge of jets and rockets and hy- 
drogen bombs. 

As a leader of a government, I am very 
conscious that politics is the art of the 
possible. Anyone with political responsibil- 
ity must think in terms of what can be done 
at any given time; of what public opinion 
will accept. He must not allow the best 
to become the enemy of the good. Never- 
theless, if we don’t keep “the best” always 
before us as an eventual and essential ob- 
jective, not only will we never reach it; we 
may even fail to reach the more immediate 
and good objectives. Nor should we wait for 
& crisis to force us to act. 

In 1940, Great Britain—only a few years 
before, cool and confident behind its chan- 
nel—proposed full union with France. It 
was the moment when continental Europe 
was about to fall a victim to the Nazi aggres- 
sor. The offer was too late. Offers made 
under the imminence of defeat and collapse, 
for radical and immediate action to imple- 
ment ideas which the day before yesterday 
were considered as visionary and unrealistic, 
such offers always are too late. Do we have 
to have panic before we can make progress? 

At this moment, moreover, a feeling of dis- 
couragement is more likely to work in the 
wrong way; not in the transformation of 
NATO into something better, but in its re- 
duction into something less. This is a very 
real danger. French policy has underlined it. 

General de Gaulle has rejected Atlantic 
defence integration. He has ordered France’s 
withdrawal from the North Atlantic Defence 
Organization. In doing so, his procedures 
have been brusque and his ideas disturbing 
to France’s friends and allies. 

It would be foolish, however, to push the 
panic button over this. By doing so, we 
might merely push France, not only from 
the NATO military organization, but out of 
the Atlantic Alliance itself. And France 
does not want to leave the Alliance. 
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It would be short-sighted, also, not to 
realize that the attitude of Western Europe 
to American commitments in Europe is 
changing; just as the attitude of Eastern 
Europe toward Moscow is ch i 

We should not try to throw all the blame 
on France and General de Gaulle for recent 
NATO developments. Some of General de 
Gaulle's decisions, I know, have been discon- 
certing and seem to indicate a return to a 
kind of nationalism from which France has 
suffered as much in the last 50 years as any 
country in the world. Before we condemn, 
however, we should try to understand what is 
behind France’s recent actions. France is 
not, has not been, and will not be, satisfied 
with an Atlantic Organization, or an Atlantic 
Alliance of independent states, dominated by 
America. France, and not only France, feels 
that Continental Europe is now strong 
enough, (in large part because of the 
generous assistance of the U.S.A.) to be given 
its rightful share in the control of the policies 
of the Alliance. 

While France is not alone in this feeling, 
only de Gaulle has translated it into policy 
and action. If he has gone too far in that 
action, the right course is not to drive him 
farther in the wrong direction, but to try 
to bring him back onto the right course by 
seriously re-e: the purposes and the 
organization of NATO in the light of 1966— 
not 1948. As I have said, we should have 
done it years ago. If the reason for General 
de Gaulle’s action is his belief that we will 
not change NATO to meet new conditions, 
let's push ahead with the necessary reforms. 
Surely it doesn’t make sense to take the posi- 
tion any longer that NATO is sacrosanct and 
mustn't be altered. Our reaction should be 
just the opposite. 

In short, to rail at General de Gaulle, be- 
cause he is demanding, for France, a position 
in the Atlantic Alliance equal to that of 
Great Britain and somewhat closer to that 
of the U.S.A., is to show a dangerous mis- 
understanding of the situation. 

May I refer on this point to some observa- 
tions in Max Frankel’s penetrating article, 
“Our Friends, the French,” in the April num- 
ber of Freedom and Union.” 

Mr. Frankel is somewhat critical of his 
own country’s share in the responsibility for 
NATO, as he puts it, “becoming an anach- 
ronism whose defensive or military purposes 
were long ago overtaken by technological 
change and whose diplomatic purposes we 
have never ed to define or construct.” 
He believes that not de Gaulle’s stubborness, 
but a long chain of events and conflicting 
governmental policies—including those of 
the United States—have caused the disarray. 

I do not see the Atlantic nations going for- 
ward together to a secure and hopeful future 
without France. Therefore, we must find a 
way out of our present NATO difficulties so 
that France can fully participate in the 
march to greater, not less Atlantic unity. 

We must not give up the ultimate vision of 
closer Atlantic unity just because some 
conas are obscuring the immediate future of 

TO. 

Indeed, a new move forward to realize the 
greater vision many help remove some of the 
nearer clouds. 

We must now look at the picture ahead of 
us with the courage and imagination we 
showed 17 years ago when the NATO pact 
was signed. Taking the same cradle area of 
the Atlantic nations, we must ask ourselves 
what sort of Atlantica would we like our chil- 
dren to inherit from us in five years, ten 
years, twenty years? What sort of vision of 
the future can we hold up as a rallying 
point—as an objective of policy; without pre- 
tending that it must turn out the way we 
wish but convinced in our own minds that, 
given good will, dedicated hard work, and & 
certain amount of good luck, it could be that 
way. 
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This forward march must be Atlantic, and 
not merely European or North American. 
But it must provide for more control by Eu- 
rope of its direction and its character; a Eu- 
rope, moreover, which would include Great 
Britain. 

I realize that a united Europe, would, in its 
political, economic and military decisions, be 
more independent of Washington than is the 
case now. But what is wrong about this? 

There are those who worry about the sepa- 
rateness” of such a European development 
and who would therefore prefer to concen- 
trate now on the federal union of all the At- 
lantic peoples, even at the expenses of earlier 
European union. If we are realistic, however, 
we may have to accept at this time the more 
practical immediate objective of a united Eu- 
rope; not as an obstacle to, but as a stage on 
the way to, Atlantic union. 

If we cannot at present achieve a pattern of 
Atlantic federalism, it may be necessary to 
ucknowledge the realities of the situation 
and, as North Americans, work with Eu- 
ropeans in the hope that, in the longer sweep 
of history, both Europe and North America 
will come to realize that their respective af- 
fairs can best be harmonized in an Atlantic 
union, If an intervening European stage is 
necessary, however, it must be taken not in 
continental isolation but in close Atlantic 
co-operation and understanding. 

As I try to grope my own way towards a 
concept that would make sense for North 
America, and for both western and even east- 
ern Europe, I am sure of nothing except that 
we cannot insist on retaining NATO in its 
present form as the only foundation for 
building an international structure more ap- 
propriate for the future. I am equally sure 
that continentalism either of the European 
or North American variety will not be ade- 
quate. 

Finally, I am convinced that only the 
United States can give the effective lead re- 
quired for Atlantic unity. Without her ac- 
tive participation and support, nothing can 
be done; at least on the broad front which 
is essential, Without such leadership we will 
be driven back to a national or continental 
solution for the organization of security and 
progress. 

So we in other countries should be heart- 
ened by the fact that 111 senators and con- 
gressmen from thirty-four states, and from 
both parties, have co-sponsored or supported 
the Resolution on Atlantic unity; along with 
ex-Presidents, former Presidential candidates 
and Governors, The list includes two names 
that mean much to all free citizens through- 
out the world, President Truman and Presi- 
dent Eisenhower. 

With this kind of backing, with this kind 
of understanding and vision, who dares not 
take this initiative seriously? 

Years ago, before the North Atlantic Treaty 
or the United Nations Charter, even before 
the United States or Canada had ever been 
heard of, when the Sioux and the Blood In- 
dians hunted over the western prairies, their 
young men on coming of age would retire 
alone to some hill or mountain. There in 
solitude, fasting, watching, they would seek 
before entering on their years of maturity 
to look at themselyes with the best that was 
in them; to purify their thought and their 
feeling; and to seek the guideposts they 
would try to live by as men. This solitary 
vigil they called “Crying for a Vision”. Now, 
more than ever before, we need as individ- 
uals, as nations, to “cry for a vision”; and 
then, with devotion and persistence, to strive 
for its realization. It is a tribute to the 
peoples who live on both sides of the Atlantic 
that, at critical times in their history, they 
have always rallied to a great and challeng- 
ing cause once they were convinced that this 
was the right and necessary thing to do. 

Tonight I pay my humble tribute to those 
good and brave men—some are present here 
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tonight—who are working with single- 
minded dedication to bring about that con- 
viction which will be the foundation of policy 
and action looking toward a union of peoples 
in the cause of peace. 

What we seek is new, unprecedented. But 
so is our world. Abraham Lincoln once said: 
“As our case is new, so we must think and 
act anew.” 

Today, we must think anew and act anew. 


[From the New York Times, Wednesday, 
Aug. 17, 1966] 
FOREIGN AFFAIRS: AN IRISH PLAN FOR 
GERMANY 


(By C. L. Sulzberger) 


Rome.—One might summarize impressions 
of a recent trip to Bonn as follows: The 
Adenauer era is over, with interment of his 
basic policy that if West Germany only stays 
strong the East will yield, permitting na- 
tional reunification. 

The Germans have seen their principal 
allies start to weaken military garrisons 
there. They have seen the United States 
increasingly preoccupied with Asia; yet this 
has not resulted in immediate Soviet pres- 
sure. They have seen de Gaulle shed 
France's former inhibition about better rela- 
tions with the East and take a dramatic lead 
in seeking improvement. 


MANAGERIAL TYPES 


They have seen the Berlin Wall brutally 
help East Germany, whose intelligentsia is 
now forced to concentrate on improving con- 
ditions at home instead of escaping abroad, 
More West Germans see their East German 
counterparts as managerial types, not doc- 
trinaire ideologists. 

Bonn's own allies have been urging the 
Germans to take a fresh look at their prob- 
lems. Foreign Minister Schröder has worked 
quietly to improve relations with Communist 
countries, and last year saw a startling in- 
crease in trade. A new generation, free of 
old phobias, is edging toward control. 

When the Evangelical Church called for 
recognition of the Oder-Neisse frontier with 
Poland there were no violent reactions. 
West German Socialists sought a meeting 
with their communized Eastern counter- 
parts. Two years ago such developments 
might have produced a howl. Now people 
ask: “Why don’t they do more?” 

Reunification becomes an increasing ob- 
session, but there is decreasing hope that it 
can soon be achieved. Thus, for example, 
former Defense Minister Franz-Josef Strauss, 
Bavarian boss and a contestant for future 
power, concedes this is a long-term project. 
He says: 

“Soviet policy is this. (1) To consolidate 
control over East Germany. (2) To isolate 
the Federal Republic in the permanent role 
of an internationally accused war criminal. 
(3) To paralyze Bonn both politically and 
militarily while fascinating it with the bait 
of reunification, 

“But Moscow won't accept a unified Ger- 
many under any terms—not if we offered to 
quit NATO, demilitarize for a century and 
invest 100 billion marks in the Russian econ- 
omy. It wouldn’t even accept a unified 
Germany under a Communist regime for fear 
this could become a competing center in 
the disunited Marxist world. 

CORDON STALINAIRE 

“For Moscow, Germany’s division is a func- 
tion of the splitting of Europe. We must 
therefore envisage a belt from the Baltic to 
the Adriatic and convert it from a cordon 
Stalinaire into a cordon sanitaire, neutral 
and with doors opening to both East and 
West. We must create a Eur architec- 
tural structure into which Germany can be 
integrated.” 

Strauss, often called a German “Gaullist,” 
doesn't want to dissolve NATO but to in- 
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crease Europe's specific gravity in the al- 
liance. He argues: 

“There are 300 million Europeans in NATO. 
Isn’t it ridiculous to say we are unable to 
defend Europe unless 225,000 American 
soldiers remain here? This can’t be a per- 
manent condition. Europe must be able to 
establish its own defense organization—tied 
together with a continued American commit- 
ment and smaller presence. 

“This would loosen United States political 
and military control in Europe but it would 
also make the United States more mobile. 
Look at Vietnam. Supposing there were sud- 
denly some new critical areas, in South 
America or in Africa, crying for American 
help. We Europeans must be able to replace 
part of your strength here. For now it isn't 
really an alliance but an American military 
protectorate surrounded and helped by 
minor supporters. I only want to normal- 
ize relations and create a permanent alli- 
ance between our two continents.” 


A NEW FRONTIER 


Germans nowadays place more hope in 
ultimate unity through drawing together 
Europe itself. They seem to have reached a 
new frontier. They don’t expect Russia to 
yield East Germany voluntarily for any price 
and they see dwindling chances of United 
States strength achieving unification. 

Perhaps unconsciously they are assuming 
a position similar to that of Eire, another 
partitioned land. Dublin's perspicacious 
Government hopes some day to link up in a 
larger community with Northern Ireland 
when both, with Britain, are admitted to the 
Common Market and some kind of even- 
tually federated Western “Europe.” Many 
Germans have started to think an even 
greater “Europe” may be their own only 
road to unity. 


[From Life International magazine, July 25, 
1966] 
Dez GAULLE's BOLD Power PLAY 
(By Charles J. V. Murphy) 

Once again, only three months after he 
had decreed that all NATO forces must leave 
French soil, Charles de Gaulle was engaged in 
another bold power play.. This time, in pur- 
suit of his apostolic vision of Europe as “a 
fertile whole,” he spent 12 days touring the 
country of that onetime arch-enemy of 
NATO, the Soviet Union. To De Gaulle 
Russia is simply another nation-state, to be 
feared or respected as other powerful states 
are respected. “De Gaulle,” says a highly 
civilized European diplomat, “looks at the 
world through a deadly prism—the Roman 
view of politics as power.” It may be true, 
as a former British ambassador to the U.S. 
David Ormsby-Gore, now Lord Harlech) be- 
lieves, that De Gaulle is not nearly so sophis- 
ticated about the world as his manner sug- 
gests (“When he calls America an Anglo- 
Saxon country, that proves he has not looked 
at your population makeup lately”). But it 
is indisputably true, as I learned when 
traveling about Europe recently, that De 
Gaulle does not speak for himself alone. 
West Germany’s retired Chancellor Konrad 
Adenauer, says: “NATO policy, NATO organi- 
zation and NATO arms are completely ob- 
solete.” Britain’s Enoch Powell, “shadow” 
defense minister in the Conservative party's 
standby cabinet, is more categorical: “Tak- 
ing into account the Sino-Soviet split, the 
new leadership in Moscow, we would not have 
occasion now to form NATO, if NATO did 
not exist.” 

Charles de Gaulle has forced the U.S. 
government to face up to the fact that 
Europe, by and large, has lost confidence in 
American leadership, NATO, the magnificent 
triumphal arch of American diplomacy which 
was created 17 years ago to shore up the 
Western world, is in collapse; a famous and 
fruitful era is coming to a close, 
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In what remains of the Western Alliance, 
European power is polarized in the figure and 
personality of De Gaulle, This 75-year-old 
warrior-statesman, so serene in considered 
action, so graceful in his command of 19th 
Century prose, so intellectually and physi- 
cally fearless, is now the personal force to 
be reckoned with in Europe. In fact, Europe 
has seen nothing to equal him as a states- 
man-philosopher since Bismarck. “Resist 
him,” warns a NATO diplomat who did 
resist him, “and he will hate you. Obey 
him, and he will scorn you. But if you don’t 
stand up to him, he will ignore you, and 
that’s the end of you.” 

In London, Paris and Bonn, I was fasci- 
nated by the wide divergencies in Judgments 
about De Gaulle’s philosophy and inten- 
tions which are held by the clever and prac- 
ticed diplomats, soldiers and politicians who 
have sat down with him. It struck me 
forcefully that many men who admired De 
Gaulle—for rescuing the French body politic 
from the paralysis of petty factionalism and 
for bringing on France's brilliant economic 
recovery—have now become apprehensive 
about him. As Dean Acheson told a Senate 
subcommittee, “It is impossible to change 
his mind in any way except by presenting 
him with facts which he has to meet.” 

The problem has been to marshal the facts 
in time to confront De Gaulle before he con- 
fronted the world with another fait accompli. 
During the eight years he has been in power, 
it has become commonplace to say that De 
Gaulle is driven by a desire to re-establish 
the primacy and the grandeur of France; 
that he is determined to make France abso- 
lutely independent, most particularly of her 
friends; and that he is maneuvering to break 
the influence of the “Anglo-Saxons” on the 
Continent. If this were really all there ever 
was in his mind, we could have put him down 
long ago as the last (and most brilliant, to 
be sure) of the archetypical French national- 
ists and then counted on the wear and tear 
of domestic politics to do him in. But it 
hasn't worked out that way. 

Instead of eroding away, De Gaulle has 
steadily gathered influence and purpose in 
the heart of Europe though the dimensions 
of his power base have actually shrunk. The 
settlement of the Algerian civil war freed his 
hands. By the end of 1961 he had “taken 
out” the Algerian Front de Libération Na- 
tionale and dissident elements in his own 
army and could concentrate on Europe while 
the U.S. has grown increasingly preoccupied 
with Asia. Recently Maurice Couve de Mur- 
ville, France’s brilliant foreign minister, said 
he considered the Algerian peace had wrapped 
up the last of France’s great problems: 
„France] has no ambitions outside, unless to 
participate in the construction of a real Eu- 
rope, to work everywhere for equilibrium and 
peace.“ 

“Equilibrium” is part of De Gaulle's belief 
in “a natural order of things,” including na- 
tions. But he has his own view of what equi- 
librium is—or ought to be. Three years ago, 
by throwing Britain off the stoop of the Com- 
mon Market, he demolished President Ken- 
nedy’s so-called Grand Design for Atlantic 
partnership, which envisioned a United 
States of Europe that De Gaulle suspected 
(for excellent reasons) would actually be run 
from Washington and London. Now De 
Gaulle has not only ended the 15-year sway 
of American strategic doctrine in the defense 
of Europe but has recaptured for himself 
freedom of maneuver in foreign policy. 

Since De Gaulle is a master of speaking 
his mind on any given situation just as 
much as he wishes—but not a bit more— 
these views, expressed in conversation re- 
cently with a distinguished American visitor, 
may be accepted as the most nearly current 
answer going to the perpetual question of 
what De Gaulle is “up to.” He said: 

The Russians experimented with impe- 
rialism; it failed them. 
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Mutual appreciation of the consequences 
makes nuclear war in Europe, except through 
ghastly accident, unthinkable, to both sides. 

Since the NATO command structure has 
outlived its usefulness, the indefinite pres- 
ence of foreign troops on French soil, under 
foreign command, is not only unnecessary 
but denigrating. 

The problem of a divided Germany is cen- 
tral to Europe’s peace. Until we can see 
more clearly a solution which will leave 
both the U.S. and the Soviet Union easy in 
mind, French, British and U.S. troops 
should stay in Germany. 

It is conceivable, although not probable, 
that Russian leadership could revert to the 
bad old days—there just could be another 
Stalin. Because of that possibility, a West- 
ern Alliance—but without U.S.-dominated 
command trappings—must be kept in exist- 
ence. 

It has been said of De Gaulle, as of an 
early American politician, that he moves 
upon his tactical objectives with muffled 
oars. But a European diplomat who has 
been watching him over a quarter of a cen- 
tury marks De Gaulle rather as a profes- 
sional gunfighter in a Hollywood western— 
“the tall, silent man stalking his prey, hands 
hovering over his pistols, lips pursed, eyes 
narrowed, seeking complete surprise.” 

De Gaulle did achieve a stunning surprise 
in his attack on NATO. True, he had been 
saying all along that he was dissatisfied. But 
he gave the impression that he was in no 
hurry. Even after he disclosed in February 
that France would, in 1969, alter its military 
relationship within the alliance (an option 
the 20-year clause in the North Atlantic 
Treaty of 1949 does in fact provide), De 
Gaulle and several of his most senior officials 
took pains in private to assure the principal 
NATO partners that the issue would not be 
pressed home, so long as the U.S. was in dif- 
ficulty in Vietnam. 

Then, in March, De Gaulle’s thunderbolt 
was hurled from the Elysée Palace in the 
form of handwritten notes to NATO chiefs of 
state: France would withdraw its forces from 
NATO commands and NATO itself would 
have to quit French territory. The manner 
of the doing was so un-French in its 
brusqueness that the surmise has taken root 
in NATO chancelleries that, possibly early 
in March, something made De Gaulle speed 
up his timetable. But what? No one is 
sure. “All that is certain,” says an Ameri- 
can who is in the eye of the hurricane, “is 
that for the first time De Gaulle is acting like 
an old man in a hurry.” 

Any European settlement must begin and 
end with the German question. But whereas 
De Gaulle and most French are convinced 
that the two parts of Germany must sooner 
or later come together, Soviet policy has 
focused on keeping Germany divided (pp. 13, 
14). In Moscow, De Gaulle suggested that 
France and the Soviet Union could prepare 
ground for “the settlement that will one day 
have to determine the destiny of all Ger- 
many... . But he also warned his hosts 
not to get bright ideas by disregarding “the 
essential role that the United States has to 
play in the pacification and transformation 
of the world.” 

Despite this significant caveat, there is a 
feeling in Bonn, London, Paris and Washing- 
ton that De Gaulle is considering, in a specu- 
lative way, not one but several schemes for 
resolving the German question. There are 
a number of knowledgeable people who would 
not be surprised, should Moscow prove re- 
sponsive, to see De Gaulle attempt to revive 
the pre-World War I Triple Entente of 
France, Britain and COzarist Russia that 
leagued against the rising aggressor—the 
Kaiser's Germany. 

In view of Britain’s “special relationship” 
with the U.S., that has a hollow sound, But 
there are others who suspect that De Gaulle 
is secretly advancing a more sinister proj- 
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ect: to freeze Britain out of any settlement 
while aligning France with the Soviet Union 
as a nuclear partner in a deal that would 
permit the eventual reunification of Ger- 
many—but only as a denuclearized and 
neutralized nation. This would, of course, 
entail the withdrawal of the U.S. from Ger- 
many and the way would be cleared for the 
reorganization of Europe under a Franco- 
Soviet guarantee. 

All this would be a switch—but not much 
of a switch—on “demilitarization” or “pull- 
back” suggestions advanced at various times 
in the 1950s by Britain’s Anthony Eden, For- 
eign Minister Adam Rapacki of Poland and 
the American professor-diplomat George 
Kennan. The mere idea gives the German 
government the shivers. A high-ranking 
German defense official says, “Europe would 
become a sandwich, with the Russians and 
the French constituting the bread, we Ger- 
mans the ham, and we would be waiting to 
see who bites first.” And former Defense 
Minister Franz Josef Strauss warns, “There 
could be no greater triumph for the Soviets 
than for the French to leave Germany.” 

It must be said that French policy has 
never suggested German reunification in 
precisely these terms, although De Gaulle 
has made it clear that he thinks the Ger- 
mans must take the pledge of nuclear ab- 
stinence in our time. The extreme view that 
De Gaulle is up to a satanic sellout is re- 
butted to some extent by his public admoni- 
tion to the Soviets that the U.S. is still in 
the game and must share in any German 
settlement. 

But another complicating factor is the cur- 
rent sickness of the 1963 Franco-German 
treaty of friendship which De Gaulle signed 
with Konrad Adenauer in the same month 
he told the British Common Marketeers to 
get lost. In private De Gaulle now speaks of 
Adenauer’s successor, Chancellor Ludwig 
Erhard, and his foreign minister, Gerhard 
Schröder, as “American lackeys.” His low 
opinion of Erhard is shared by Franz Josef 
Strauss, the unruly leader of the Bavarian 
wing of Erhard's own party, who has been 
warning the Americans for years that they 
must not force Germany to choose between 
American and French leadership. Strauss 
seems to have made his choice: “I am for 
French leadership on the Continent, even if 
the leadership speaks with an anti-American 
accent.” 

Some deformation of the German nation 
as it has existed since 1871 would appear to 
be an inescapable condition in De Gaulle’s 
“Atlantic-to-the-Urals” concept of Europe. 
One of its weaknesses may well be, as Lord 
Harlech points out, that a great deal of what 
De Gaulle calls “Russia” has moved east of 
the Urals. But De Gaulle has maintained, 
through the years, a sharper curiosity about 
Soviet politics than any other Western head 
of state. 

He grasped, more quickly than most others, 
the magnitude and meaning of the Sino- 
Soviet split. He concluded that it was con- 
cerned less with doctrine than with issues 
of geography and power which in his youth 
went by the name of Realpolitik. And, prob- 
ably more than any other event, it impelled 
him on his present course. Frenchmen who 
have heard him discourse on the subject have 
detected echoes of the old direful theory of 
the Yellow Peril. The idea is by no means 
a formal item of policy, and France has 
chosen a middle posture on Asia. Prime 
Minister Georges Pompidou holds that Asia 
hs replaced Europe “as a closed arena in 
which the mighty confront each other.” In 
a conversation a few weeks ago in Paris, 
Pompidou acknowledged that Soviet Russia’s 
sharpened sense of vulnerability in Asia was 
one—but only one—of a number of new cir- 
cumstances which persuaded DeGaulle that 
rapprochement with Russia is possible. “For 
that matter,” Pompidou went on, “Asia is the 
first area in the world where the Americans 
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and the Russians share the same strategic 
interests.” 

A great many Europeans, in and out of 
government, definitely accept the Gaullist 
proposition that the fate of Europe must be 
settled by Europeans. The British disarma- 
ment negotiator, Lord Chalfont, has spoken 
of De Gaulle’s aims (but not his tactics) as 
“altogether admirable,” and in France, Fran- 
cois Mitterrand, De Gaulle’s last opponent 
for the presidency and a spokesman for the 
non-Communist left, exclaims that NATO is 
dead. 

While Belgium’s Paul-Henri Spaak, a for- 
mer NATO secretary-general, was complain- 
ing that De Gaulle “destroys without prepar- 
ing anything to replace the former order,” 
there was strong Belgian opposition to let- 
ting the NATO establishment resettle in 
Brussels. A leader of the Socialist opposi- 
tion cried out in Belgium’s parliament that 
the U.S.-directed NATO strategy “is a source 
of danger.” Even Anthony Eden, now Lord 
Avon, speaks of a “modernized” NATO, and 
Lord Harlech speculates that the real prob- 
lem is how to turn NATO from a primarily 
military instrument into a diplomatic tool. 

Foreign Minister Couve de Murville in- 
sists that there is no mystery about French 
policy. “The mystery,“ Couve observes in 
his dry way, “is that people don’t believe 
what we are saying and doing, and think we 
mean something else, Is it so strange, so un- 
usual, to have a policy that it cannot be ac- 
cepted?” 

As for “peace” or “equilibrium” in Europe, 
one NATO diplomat said, “God knows, it’s 
what the rest of us want, too, along with 
an end to the Cold War.” But De Gaulle is 
unique among Western statesmen in that he 
turned up in Moscow, as The Economist 
pointed out, in the role of the rebel.” 

He is the man who stopped the Alliance 
dead in its tracks. This is something the 
Russians were unable to bring off on their 
own. Yet it can hardly be a secret to Moscow 
that De Gaulle is playing for high stakes 
with little in his purse. For the Russians, 
Germany is the door between them and 
Europe, and East Germany is the bolt on the 
door. If they should ever decide to allow 
the Germans to come together, logic suggests 
that it would be on their own terms. 

Meantime, it suits Soviet aims that De 
Gaulle should make Germany a disputatious 
subject within the Western Alliance, and 
that the Germans themselves should lose 
faith in the willingness of the West to stand 
up for them. If the younger generation of 
Germans should decide that the eastern 
horizon is brighter, the way into Europe, for 
Russia, would be open through subversion. 

This is the danger in De Gaulle’s game. 
It worries even his admirer, Konrad Ade- 
nauer. Not long ago, in response to a ques- 
tion about whether he thought the Soviet 
Union still is a threat to Europe, Adenauer 
answered, “Of course, that’s the one point 
on which I disagree with De Gaulle.” 

The brutal fact is that De Gaulle does 
possess one immensely valuable counter— 
the geography of France. Without the great 
space of France—the ports, the roads, the 
depots, the pipelines—a rational defense of 
Germany is impossible, except by resort to 
nuclear weapons from the outset. This 
heretofore unthinkable fact has made 
France’s neighbors and allies reluctant to 
accept as complete or permanent the breach 
that De Gaulle has opened up. 

Gaullism is very likely to survive its 
creator; few heads of state in modern times 
have reinforced themselves with such a tal- 
ented collection of lieutenants as De Gaulle 
has. Meanwhile, in the melancholy words 
of one of the most influential ambassadors 
to NATO, “We have no choice but to dance 
the ballet with him.” 
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[From the New York (N. T.) Times, 
Aug. 22, 1966] 

LEMNITZER To RULE SOON ON DISPUTED BEL- 
GIAN SITE FOR NATO HEADQUARTERS 
(By Edward Cowan) 

BRUSSELS, August 21.—Belgian officials ex- 
pect that within a week or so Gen. Lyman 
L. Lemnitzer will decide whether to accept 
the Belgian town of Casteau as the new site 
for military headquarters of the North At- 
lantic Treaty Organization. 

General Lemnitzer, Supreme Commander, 
Europe, has voiced objections to Casteau. 
If he persists, the issue will fall into the lap 
of the North Atlantic Council, the alliance’s 
administrative body. 

So far, Washington, according to all ac- 
counts, has kept out of the dispute. 

Friendly diplomats here believe it would 
be a grave error for Washington to press Bel- 
gium for another site. Such pressure would 
disturb small members of the 15-nation al- 
liance, it is said, and would appear to con- 
firm President de Gaulle’s accusations that 
NATO integration is really subordination to 
the United States. 


SITE NEAR BRUSSELS PREFERRED 


The problem arises because President de 
Gaulle has told the alliance that its military 
headquarters must leave France by April 1, 
1967. French units and military personnel 
have been withdrawn from the alliance’s 
command system and from installations such 
as Supreme Headquarters, Allied Powers, 
Europe, which is now at Rocquencourt, near 
Paris. 


General Lemnitzer wanted to relocate the 
headquarters at Everé, a military airfield 3 
miles northeast of Brussels and only a few 
minutes by car from Brussels International 
Airport. 

The Belgian Government has ruled out 
having the headquarters close to Brussels 
lest pacifist sentiment be aroused. 

Few Belgians have shown enthusiasm for 
having the headquarters in their country, 
although many, like their Government, are 
willing to accept it as a duty. 


DISTANCE IS A FACTOR 


One of General Lemnitzer’s principal ob- 
jections to Casteau is said to be its distance 
from Brussels—more than an hour by car. 
The road is smooth and wide in some places, 
but patched and pitted in others. It is a 
major truck route and it passes through 
many towns. 

A superhighway is scheduled to be begun 
in 1967 and finished by 1970 and the Belgian 
Government says work could be accelerated. 

Belgium has also offered a site near 
Chiévres, a few miles from Casteau. It is no 
longer in the running. Belgian officials re- 
port that General Lemnitzer has said that 
Casteau is preferable because it is on the 
main road to Brussels. 

Observers believe that another element in 
passing over Chiévres may have been a pro- 
test by farmers who pay low rent for the 
Government-owned land that would go to 
the headquarters. 

Belgian officials say they have substan- 
tially met General Lemnitzer’s principal ob- 
jections to Casteau. While they carefully 
refuse to preclude the offer of another site, 
they emphasize that they are offering 
Casteau. 

Allied diplomats add that Belgium has 
offered to provide the interim financing for 
construction of military buildings, housing, 
schools, a hotel and recreation facilities with- 
out a prior understanding on the ultimate 
cost-sharing. 


PEOPLE ARE APPREHENSIVE 


Casteau is a community stretching half 
a mile along either side of the Mons-Brus- 
sels highways. 


It has 1,800 inhabitants. 
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They profess to be indifferent but seem to be 
fearful of the headquarters. 

“Suppose I have a man working here,” 
a proprietor said, “and I pay him 50 francs 
($1) an hour, SHAPE offers him a hundred 
francs an hour and he goes there. 

Others made similar observations about 
domestic servants, whom they foresaw 
flocking to work for “the rich Americans,” 
Many Belgians automatically speak of Amer- 
icans when asked about the allied head- 
quarters, unaware or forgetful of the other 
nationals who also staff it. 

The Mons Aeroclub, which occupies a 
wooden hangar and a two-story clubhouse 
at the end of a grassy runway, lies a mile 
south of Casteau on the edge of the 500 
acres of Government-owned land offered for 
the headquarters. 

PHYSICIAN IS CRITICAL 

Dr. Jean Hubert, a Mons physician and 
president of the club, expressed fear that the 
tiny flying field would have to be closed. 
As for SHAPE’s helping the economy, Dr. 
Hubert doubted it, saying “The Americans 
bring everything they need with them except 
the prostitutes, and those they take with 
them when they leave.” 

But a Mons merchant, Charles M, 
Moldaver, said, “If SHAPE is here, the town 
will be booming.” 

An aerial inspection showed that the 500 
set aside for the headquarters are partly 
wooded and set in the midst of a region 
of small farms and factories. Canals are 
being widened to improve freight trans- 
portation to the sea. A few miles to the 
east are piles of the soft coal that Belgium 
cannot sell because coal from the United 
States is cheaper. 

The Mayor of Casteau, Dr. Fernand Le- 
borgne, said: “The town sees SHAPE with 
neither a bad eye nor a good eye. We have 
no extremists here. 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. GRUENING. I yield. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
am sorry that I was not in the Chamber 
to hear all the speech of the distinguished 
Senator from Alaska. However, I have 
read as much of the speech as I could. 

I compliment the Senator for what he 
has had to say relative to De Gaulle’s 
move to change the climate in Europe, 
and the need for a reassessment of the 
policy there. 

As the Senator so well pointed out, the 
conditions have changed since 1949 when 
NATO was first created. Conditions 
have changed for every nation except the 
United States. We are still operating 
on the old theory which was valid at that 
time, but which certainly holds no water 
in 1966. 

What I mean, in effect, is that we have 
met our full commitments and more, 
whereas every other European country 
in the NATO alliance has failed to meet 
its full commitments. As a matter of 
fact, practically all of them have reduced 
the time served under their conscription 
systems. Some have done away with con- 
scription entirely. They tell us that the 
danger from the east and the Soviet 
Union has decreased. However, as soon 
as we talk about withdrawing some of our 
troops, that danger seems suddenly to 
reappear. 

I do not think it is seemly to make a 
yo-yo out of the United States in this 
fashion, insofar as the stationing of 
American troops there is concerned. 
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I point out also that most of the 30,000 
troops in France are not being brought 
back to this country, but are being 
shipped to other European areas at the 
request of their commanders and with 
the full approval of the Department of 
Defense. 

I see no reason why these troops and 
their dependents, who number 70,000 or 
80,000 in France, could not be drawn 
back to this country. 

I see no reason why, as I have stated 
before, at least a 10-percent reduction 
in our troops in Germany and in Western 
Europe generally should not take place. 

I see no reason why, as the Senator 
has so ably pointed out, the areas of pri- 
mary responsibilities, and the countries 
in that area themselves, should not un- 
dertake to shoulder a greater respon- 
sibility. 

I commend the Senator for once again 
calling the attention of the Senate and 
of the administration to the situation in 
Europe. Certainly, in our view of our 
needs elsewhere and in view of the dollar 
outflow and in view of the fact that the 
Europeans are now capable of taking 
care of their primary responsibilities, I 
think his statement is worthwhile. 

i The Senator has made a real contribu- 
ion. 

Mr. GRUENING. I thank our major- 
ity leader. A large part of the inspira- 
tion for looking into this matter came 
from his long leadership. 

It was pointed out in the past that we 
could review this situation, that we 
should reappraise it, and that we should 
think seriously of reducing our forces. 
I think that not only would that be useful 
for the strengthening of the European 
community, but it also would have a very 
important bearing on our balance-of- 
payments situation. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. The Senator is 
correct. He is most kind. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the distin- 
guished Senator from Utah [Mr. Moss], 
despite the rule of germaneness, may be 
allowed to proceed for 10 minutes, and 
then, at the conclusion of that time, the 
distinguished Senator from Arkansas 
LMr. FurgRTORTI, the chairman of the 
Committee on Foreign Relations, who 
will manage the pending legislation, be 
recognized. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


U.S. APPROACH TO CHINA POLICY 


Mr. MOSS. Mr. President, I, too, com- 
mend my learned colleague, the Senator 
from Alaska, for his thoughtful speech. 
As he directed our attention toward the 
NATO alliance and our problems in 
Europe, I should like to address myself 
at this time to our policy toward Red 
China. 

For a number of years, discussion of 
our policy toward China, the largest na- 
tion the world, has been almost taboo. 
But this year has been one of increasing 
interest and concern about China. This 
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has been due in large part to the Viet- 
namese war and the searching hearings 
of the Senate Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee. I think it is not only healthy but 
essential that we reexamine and justify 
any policy. Therefore, I feel that a con- 
tribution to the dialog that has begun 
on China will help to focus attention on 
the merits of our present policy. 

Recently, President Johnson stated 
that a misguided China must be encour- 
aged toward understanding the outside 
world and toward policies of peaceful 
cooperation. The President recognized 
that lasting peace in Asia depends on 
ending the isolation of 700 million of its 
inhabitants. The first step toward this 
goal was taken by the President when he 
authorized more liberal regulations to 
allow American newsmen, medical ex- 
perts, and other specialists to travel to 
China. This was a wise and hopeful 
step. 

I think we must now examine whether 
it is fruitful to pursue a more realistic 
course toward communication with China 
at the same time that we continue to op- 
pose its admission to the United Nations. 
The United Nations could be the best fo- 
rum for exposing the Chinese to the mod- 
erating winds of public opinion. The dis- 
tinguished Senator from Massachusetts 
(Mr. KENNEDY] recently proposed that 
we adopt a two-China policy, favoring 
the admission of Communist China with- 
out the expulsion of the Nationalist Gov- 
ernment. This policy has been recom- 
mended before, but I think it merits 
fresh examination. 

Our opposition to the admission of 
mainland China, which depends upon a 
steadily dwindling support from the rest 
of the world, begins to look more ob- 
structionistic and less realistic as time 
goes on. It is now becoming clear that 
the greatest threats to peace will come 
from the underdeveloped parts of the 
world. The ability of the United Nations 
to maintain peace will obviously be lim- 
ited so long as the largest underdeveloped 
nation is treated as an outcast. 

The rationale for excluding China 
made some sense when the regime was 
new, unstable, and of uncertain tenure. 
But even then we seriously considered 
recognizing the regime ourselves, cer- 
tainly a more significant step than one 
of merely not opposing its admission to 
the U.N. Today it is clear that, for better 
or worse, the Communists are effectively 
governing. mainland China, Perhaps it 
is time to see if our present policy of 
opposition is in the best interest of Na- 
tionalist China as well as ourselves. 

The Nationalist Government, while 
achieving a remarkably fast-growing 
economy on Taiwan, is, realistically, only 
the Government of Taiwan. Both main- 
land and Formosan Chinese Govern- 
ments feel that Taiwan should be an in- 
tegral part of a united China. But it is 
not so now, and it will not be so in the 
foreseeable future. If someday the two 
are reunited, then we should recognize 
that reality, just as we should recognize 
their separateness today. > 

The issue of China will soon be before 
the U.N. again. This issue, returning in- 
evitably each year, will require the use of 
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our best diplomatic wiles to cajole and 
persuade other nations to accept the 
status quo of Nationalist Chinese repre- 
sentation. I think it is time that we 
asked ourselves if it is worth the effort. 
Is this an issue on which we wish to com- 
mit our diplomatic prestige and flex our 
national power? I think we should con- 
sider other policies that might better 
meet our objectives rather than this tired 
old policy of sterile opposition. 

The urgency of beginning to think 
anew about this problem is suggested by 
the fact that our support on this issue 
has been so eroded that our position may 
be defeated in the General Assembly this 
year. We must consider what this could 
mean. It could mean that Nationalist 
China would no longer be a member of 
the United Nations, and that Communist 
China would become a member of the 
Security Council with the veto on read- 
mission of Nationalist China as a new 
member. It could mean a diplomatic de- 
feat for us and a Red Chinese victory 
just when Red China’s diplomacy is suf- 
fering sharp reverses. 

It is at this juncture that we should 
consider formulating a new policy and a 
new strategy on this issue. A two-China 
policy is not a new proposal, but it should 
be seriously considered again by the 
administration. The main concern ex- 
pressed by the Senator from Massachu- 
setts [Mr. Kennepy]—and I share this 
concern—is that the rights of the Na- 
tionalists on Taiwan be preserved. Cer- 
tainly the majority of the proposals 
which call for the expulsion of Nationalist 
China are no more realistic than is our 
present policy. They ignore the fact that 
Taiwan, whether an integral part of 
China or not, is functioning and is 
governed as an independent country. 
And it is a country that is larger than 
two-thirds of the nations that are al- 
ready members of the U.N. To admit Red 
China and to oppose a two-China policy 
would require the members of the U.N. to 
refuse to recognize a country which is 
now, in effect, a sovereign nation. This 
would place them in an untenable posi- 
tion akin to the position which we now 
espouse, to wit: refusal to admit the de 
facto status of the present government 
of China. 

A majority of nations would like to see 
both Taiwan and China members of the 
United Nations. The only real support 
for our present policy, ironically, is from 
the two Chinese governments themselves. 
Our opposition has been based on the 
view that the United Nations is a select 
group of peace-loving nations who have 
agreed to abide by the charter. This 
bears little relevance to reality. The 
Charter of the United Nations has prob- 
ably been violated by the Soviet Union, by 
the United Kingdom, by France, by India, 
and, in the view of much of the world, by 
the United States. The list of smaller 
nations committing acts of aggression is 
too long to mention here. There has 
been no move to exclude these nations 
from the U.N. for aggression or resorting 
to violence. 

It should be sufficient to note that it 
has been proposed, and supposed, from 
the beginning that the U.N. should be a 
universal organization which would exist 
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to provide a forum for peace. It was not, 
and should not, be an exclusive body. It 
should be open to all nations willing to 
give allegiance to the charter so that 
no threat to peace will be outside its 
jurisdiction. There are those who say 
that this will only give the Chinese a 
chance to disrupt the U.N. But the op- 
portunity for them to work mischief 
within the body, where they are under the 
constant scrutiny of all other nations, is 
probably overrated. The ability of other 
nations to bring pressure on a China 
within the U.N. to prevent outbreaks of 
war is considerably increased. If we en- 
dorse the U.N. as the greatest hope for 
peace in the world, why should we limit 
its abilities in the area of the greatest 
threat of war? The problems of Asia in 
the last score of years have all involved 
China, yet we have been unable to in- 
volve the U.N. in any peaceful solution 
largely because of China’s absence from 
that body. 

The Chinese undoubtedly initially will 
reject any part of a two-China role. But 
there is currently an upheaval going on 
in Chinese government, and there will be 
further upheavals in the future. We 
should leave the door open for some more 
tractable government in the future to ac- 
cept such a seat. Only a few in this 
country now think that we made a mis- 
take in recognizing the U.S.S.R. in 1933. 
The Government of the U.S.S.R. at that 
time was equally secretive, mysterious, 
and belligerent. But the channels of 
communication between the United 
States and Russia that existed during the 
Berlin blockade and the Cuban crisis may 
have prevented a world war. It is cer- 
tainly a much lesser step to end our op- 
position to a country’s admission to an 
international body than to extend diplo- 
matic recognition. 

The most difficult question is that of 
which China should hold the seat on the 
Security Council. There is no easy an- 
swer or any sure solution to this problem. 
But we can begin to weigh alternatives 
while we still have time to formulate an 
approach. The size of the Security 
Council could be expanded or contracted. 
The Communist Chinese could be given 
the Security Council seat and the Na- 
tionalist Chinese could represent Taiwan 
in the General Assembly. A change in 
the veto could be contemplated. It is 
enough that we begin to consider the 
conditions that will be faced. If Red 
China agreed to abide by the charter 
should the Nationalists then be ejected? 
I would not think so, but that might fol- 
low from our present policy. 

It is very important that we do not 
give the impression that a change of pol- 
icy is a Communist victory. But, in the 
face of recent diplomatic defeats by the 
Chinese, it is much less likely to be in- 
terpreted as such today. Any change 
must be one of not just ending our op- 
position, but of proposing a new policy, 
of taking a new position. We must at 
the same time reaffirm our determina- 
tion to stand by our allies who feel threat- 
ened by aggression in Asia. Then a new 
policy can in no way be interpreted as a 
retreat. 

I have long hoped that the U.N. could 
play a greater role in bringing about a 
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peaceful solution to the Vietnamese war. 
One underlying problem is that the bel- 
ligerents are not all members of the U.N. 
It is extremely difficult for the United 
Nations to serve a peacemaking function 
when only part of the nations involved 
are members of the U.N. 

I do not think that any policy initia- 
tives on our part necessarily are fore- 
doomed to failure. While both Chinas 
consider Taiwan a part of China, the 
native Taiwanese might be given a 
chance to vote on separate representa- 
tion. They compose about five-sixths of 
the present population of the island and 
might accept separate representation. 
The Chinese might seem less recalcitrant 
once they are given a chance to enter the 
U.N. I do not think that we can ac- 
curately predict what they will do. The 
press in China takes favorable notice of 
the dwindling number of nations oppos- 
ing their admission and also alludes to 
China’s legitimate seat in the U.N. So 
once offered a seat, after a period of time, 
China might accept it. 

It has been unpopular in this country 
to advocate any change in our China 
policy. But we must recognize that con- 
gressional as well as Presidential leader- 
ship has tremendous influence on public 
opinion, especially in the area of foreign 
affairs. If we fail to discuss new ideas, 
if we fail to call for reexamination of 
stagnant policies, then we are guilty of 
blind maintenance of existing policies. I 
think that we must free ourselves from 
past assumptions and past prejudices 
and look at this problem in a fresh 
light. 

If we are to have a new policy in Asia, 
then let it be a realistic policy which will 
minimize the chances for a widening 
war in an area where too many Ameri- 
cans lie dead already. Often our poli- 
cies outlive the ideologies which created 
them. Perhaps this has happened to 
our China policy. Let us not be afraid 
to change. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MOSS. I am happy to yield to 
the distinguished chairman of the For- 
eign Relations Committee. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
wish to congratulate the distinguished 
Senator from Utah for his comments 
about our China policy. I certainly am 
in accord with his sentiments. 

It has been too long since anyone has 
really brought our attention back to the 
United Nations and urged us to give 
attention to it. I think that it is a sadly 
neglected institution. It can still remain 
an important institution. What we do 
with respect to China may have much to 
do with the success of that institution. 

I join the Senator in his statements, 
and I congratulate him for bringing this 
matter to our attention and the attention 
of the country. 

Mr, MOSS. I thank the Senator for 
his comments. From the position which 
he occupies, and the great leadership 
which he has exhibited in foreign affairs, 
I am highly complimented. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield to me for 2 minutes for 
morning hour business? 
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Mr. FULBRIGHT. I yield to the Sen- 
ator from New York [Mr. Javrrs]. 


EDUCATIONAL TELEVISION—THE 
NEXT STEP FORWARD 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, this has 
been a year of major renewed attention 
to one of the Nation’s great, but still un- 
derdeveloped, national resources: educa- 
tional television. Early this month, on 
August 1, the Ford Foundation unveiled 
its proposal to make communication 
satellites and new much-needed dollars 
available for educational TV. And be- 
fore the year is finished, the much- 
awaited Carnegie Commission report on 
educational television will be available, 
months before its originally anticipated 
release date. 

These events have particular signifi- 
cance at this time because the legislation 
which made educational TV's growth 
possible—the Educational Television Fa- 
cilities Act of 1962—expires at the end 
of the current fiscal year. The distin- 
guished chairman of the Commerce 
Committee and the act’s author, Senator 
WarrREN Macnuson, has already indi- 
cated that he intends to undertake a 
major inquiry on the extension and re- 
vision of the present law. 

All this is of special importance to 
New York, a State which has had an 
outstanding history in utilizing TV as 
an instrument for education. Five edu- 
cational TV stations are presently oper- 
ating in Albany-Schenectady, Buffalo, 
Syracuse, and two in New York City. 
Two more are expected this year, one in 
Rochester and the other in New York 
City. And both the State University of 
New York and the New York State De- 
partment of Education are giving serious 
thought to the establishment of a State 
educational TV network. 

But, further progress will be frustrated 
unless the Educational Television Facil- 
ities Act is significantly amended. The 
present law restricts the Federal funds 
available to each State to $1 million. 
The allocation for New York State was 
used up this spring and additional Fed- 
eral moneys will be unavailable until the 
act is amended. Since the law expires 
on June 30, 1967, there seems no likeli- 
hood that any changes might be made 
before that time. Before these funds 
will be available, we must look, there- 
fore, to the new legislation which will 
follow after the recommendations of the 
Carnegie commission and the Com- 
merce Committee study. 

Binghampton, Hempstead and Water- 
town in New York State, will not be able 
to fulfill their plans for educational TV 
until the law is amended. Similarly, 
elsewhere throughout the Nation, other 
communities also are awaiting additional 
funds. 

Educational television has brought 
many outstanding cultural and public 
affairs programs as well as vital services 
to our communities and to our schools 
and colleges, including such recent inno- 
vations as assisting preschool education, 
helping nursing education, training 
dropouts, retraining older workers and 
encouraging citizen participation in gov- 
ernment. 
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A major responsibility which the Con- 
gress and the Nation must face next 
year—and an opportunity, too—is ex- 
tension of the Educational Television 
Facilities Act. The Carnegie commis- 
sion and the Commerce Committee 
studies should furnish excellent guide- 
posts for this advance and in meeting the 
needs of the Nation. 

I rise today to urge the amendment of 
the Educational Television Facilities Act, 
because today the Federal funds restrict- 
ed to each State are $1 million. For 
example, in my State any progress has 
been aborted by this limitation. There- 
fore, I hope very much that we will en- 
able the States to go forward in accord- 
ance with their ability and willingness 
to go forward, rather than hampering 
and aborting them with this narrow lim- 
itation in the basic act. 


THE INTERRACIAL COUNCIL FOR 
BUSINESS OPPORTUNITY 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, a valu- 
able private effort to encourage develop- 
ment of Negro owned and operated busi- 
nesses throughout the country has, since 
1963 been made by an organization of 
volunteer business executives and tech- 
nicians called the Interracial Council for 
Business Opportunity. 

The son of the Governor of my State, 
Rodman Rockefeller, is actively engaged 
in this field. 

For the information of Senators I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp the council’s annual report 
recently published for the year 1965, as 
well as a New York Times article dis- 
cussing the report. 

There being no objection, the report 
and article were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

INTERRACIAL COUNCIL FOR BUSINESS 

OPPORTUNITY, 
New York, N.Y., August 8, 1966. 

Dear Mn. Javits: Enclosed is a copy of our 
recently printed Annual Report. The at- 
tached reprint of a New York Times 
article about our 1965 Report and the ef- 
forts of ICBO further indicates the com- 
munity interest in our program. 

We hope that the report describes fully 
the work that we are doing to help strength- 
en the economic sector of the minority 
community. The case histories beginning 
on page 20 may be of special interest to you 
in this regard. 

Your interest in ICBO in the past has been 
helpful and encouraging. We welcome your 
continued participation and support as we 
n our efforts and service in the fu- 

e 


Sincerely, 
RODMAN C. ROCKEFELLER, 
HARVEY C. RUSSELL, 
Cochairmen. 


INTERRACIAL COUNCIL FOR BUSINESS OPPOR- 
TUNITY ANNUAL REPORT 1965 
ABOUT ICBO 

On October 30, 1963, the Metropolitan 
Council of the American Jewish Congress 
and the Urban League of Greater New York 
announced the formation of the Interracial 
Council for Business Opportunity. The 
Council’s main purpose—to strengthen and 
encourage a sense of independence and 
strength in the Negro communities by the 
development of Negro-owned and operated 
business enterprises throughout the country. 
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In New York and other major American 
cities, only a small percentage of businesses 
are Negro-owned. The absence of an en- 
trepreneurial leadership and the predomi- 
nance of white-owned businesses reduces the 
mobility of the Negro and inhibits his ascen- 
sion, except as an employee. This confine- 
ment within a stagnating one-class social 
group creates severe resentments and frus- 
trations, destroying natural motivation and 
initiative. 

The Interracial Council was formed as an 
effort by private businessmen—both white 
and Negro—to cope with this critical prob- 
lem. It aspires to bring together the needs 
of the Negro business client with the interest 
and ability of the voluntary business con- 
sultant. Its chief contribution has been 
to help clients start businesses, or to put 
their existing enterprises in good working 
order. E 

The Negro small businessman has all the 
problems of small business in general, and 
many more. He rarely has training in busi- 
ness management, or sufficient business back- 
ground from which to draw, Few Negro 
young people are inspired to pursue business 
as a career, or have the opportunity to be 
exposed to the inner workings of business. 
Fewer still take management courses, or re- 
ceive practical training in preparation for a 
business career. 

The Interracial Council furnishes to Negro- 
entrepreneurs the kind of practical assist- 
ance and free business counsel needed to 
correct this situation. 


YEAR 1965 HIGHLIGHTS 


1. Received Ford Foundation grant of 
$300,000; obtained additional financial sup- 
port during the year from other foundations 
and corporations including the New York 
Amsterdam News Welfare Fund, New York 
Foundation, Henry Nias Foundation, Pepsi- 
Cola Company, Pitney-Bowes, Inc., Rockefel- 
ler Brothers Fund, Dorothy H. and Lewis 
Rosenstiel Foundation and Schenley Indus- 
tries, Inc. 

2. Expanded services to Newark, New Jer- 
sey. 

3. Expanded services to Los Angeles, Cali- 
fornia; subsequently established an Emer- 
gency Business Assistance Center in the 
Watts area of the city immediately following 
the riots. 

4. Presented 1965 Business Achievement 
Award to Mr. Henry G. Parks, Jr., President, 
H. G. Parks, Inc. The Council’s 1964 Award 
went to Mr. Asa Spaulding, President of the 
North Carolina Mutual Life Insurance Com- 
pany. 

5. Created and staffed a national office to 
coordinate and expand the ICBO program. 

6. Aided some 470 Negro businessmen na- 
tionwide. 

7. Helped to initiate over 25 new Negro- 
owned businesses, 

8. Cooperated with Federal and State 
agencies similarly interested in promoting 
the economic well-being of the small busi- 
nessmen, 

9. Effected cooperating relationships with 
the American Bankers Association, Anti- 
Defamation League, Chamber of Commerce 
of the United States, National Association of 
Manufacturers, Economic Development 
Council of New York, local Chambers of 
Commerce, and others. 

10. Established working relationships with 
educational institutions such as Columbia 
University, New York University and the 
Bernard M. Baruch School of Business and 
Public Administration of The City College 
of New York. 


To the Members: 

At the end of its second full year of opera- 
tion, the Interracial Council for Business 
Opportunity can report substantial gains 
in what is becoming a nationwide drive to 
foster the development of Negro-owned 
business enterprise. At the beginning of 
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1965, the ICBO was operating only in New 
York City. Today, teams of white and 
Negro businessmen, working together as 
volunteers under the Interracial Council 
banner, are advising and assisting clients 
also in Newark, Los Angeles and as of Febru- 
ary 1, 1966, in Washington, D.C. 

At the opening of the Washington, D.C. 
local Council, Vice President HUMPHREY, in 
a congratulatory message, said: “Jt is espe- 
cially important that we develop these op- 
portunities for Negro small businessmen, 
Their chance to become vital, participating 
members of our economic system surely pro- 
vides one important answer to the continu- 
ing racial crisis which confronts us in Amer- 
ica.” * 

In the near future, it is anticipated that 
ICBO councils will be formed in Detroit, 
Chicago, Philadelphia, Atlanta and Boston. 
The accelerated expansion of our program 
will have been made possible largely by 
growing financial support from foundations, 
government, private sources and corpora- 
tions. By far the largest contribution to 
date, a three-year grant of $300,000 from 
the Ford Foundation, has enabled us to 
strengthen and enlarge our services, and ex- 
tend them across the country. Additional 
support has come from the New York City 
Anti-Poverty Operations Board and more 
than a dozen other sources. 

Some 470 Negro businessmen received 
business counsel at ICBO offices last year 
from 270 consultants. A sign of the future: 
one of New York's first successful ICBO 
clients has now himself become a volunteer 
consultant, 

ICBO educational services also were mark- 
edly increased in 1965. Of special note are 
the 12-hour seminar programs begun in New 
York covering specific business functions 
such as accounting and merchandising. 

Another noteworthy educational program 
is the Council’s Business-in-Action Club for 
high school students that consists of lectures 
about business, tours of companies both 
large and small, and learning to solve real 
and simulated business problems. In -1966 
this program will be extended to schools in 
ICBO locations outside of New York. 

In 1965 and in fact, throughout our short 
history, the ICBO has faced severe tests. 
Events did not wait for us. Members will be 
proud to read in this report of the vigorous 
and effective crash program of business as- 
sistance and rehabilitation undertaken by 
the ICBO in Los Angeles following the Watts 
disturbances. The New York Interracial 
Council was the first private agency active 
in coming to the aid of small businessmen 
who faced economic emergencies during the 
New York City transit strike early in Jan- 
uary 1966. 

We have been gratified by the number of 
business and professional people who have 
volunteered their services as ICBO consult- 
ants. Yet we remain short of consultants. 
In part, the problem is built into the counsel- 
ing process. Discovering and defining a 
client’s needs often required not merely a 
single counselor but a panel of consultants 
which must deal with each case individually. 

The ICBO is taking steps to build up 
strong public relations in the coming year. 
We will stress that the Interracial Council 
is not a “civil rights” organization in the 
usual sense of that term. We are, of course, 
concerned with human rights, but the Coun- 
cil believes that there is too often a wide open 
gap between legal rights and genuine eco- 
nomic opportunity. Our mission is to make 
those rights mean something in practical, 
economic terms. 

During 1965 it became evident that most of 
our clients lacked the business background 
necessary to obtain small loans from conven- 
tional credit sources, This barrier to Negro 
enterprise has been encountered again and 
again, In an attempt to surmount it, the 
Interracial Council’s Board of Directors has 
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been holding discussions with a number of 
banks and other financial institutions for the 
purpose of exploring the feasibility of creat- 
ing a special loan fund. This new credit in- 
strument would suit our clients’ special needs 
and would not be subject to standardized 
lending practices. 

As a single city organization, the Inter- 
racial Council was incorporated April 1, 1965, 
in the State of New York. At the Board of 
Directors meeting of January 29, 1966, the 
ICBO took a long step toward unifying its 
operations across the country. The Board, 
in consultation with co-chairmen of each 
of the local councils, voted to make the ICBO 
one uniform national non-profit corporation, 
with all local councils to be independently 
run as unincorporated units of the national 
organization. On March 7th, the Inter- 
racial Council's national headquarters moved 
to 110 East 23rd Street, New York City, from 
its previous offices which had been originally 
donated by the American Jewish Congress. 

Our total anticipated budget for 1966 is 
$310,000, based on operations in four cities, 
and $410,000 should operations be extended 
to three additional cities. 

We wish to congratulate our clients who 
have made a start in new business ventures, 
and those who have improved their earnings 
from enterprises already in being. Our grat- 
itude goes to ICBO volunteers at each local 
council, and to those individuals and insti- 
tutions who made financial contributions to 
our efforts. We invite all who read this 
report to help us sustain the momentum in 


the years ahead. 
Joun T. PATTERSON, 
National Director. 
RODMAN C. ROCKEFELLER, 
Co-Chairman. 
Harvey C. RUSSELL, 
Co-Chairman. 


June 7, 1966, by order of the National 
Board of Directors. 


REPORT ON OPERATIONS 


Two dramatic events dominated the 
ICBO's year of expansion. The first of these 
was financial. Early in April came the an- 
nouncement that the Interracial Council for 
Business Opportunity had received a $300,- 
000 grant from the Ford Foundation. The 
grant would have an immediate as well as 
far-ranging effect on the Council’s work. 
With the help of funds to be made available 
over the next three years, an estimated 3,400 
Negro entrepreneurs would be counseled ei- 
ther in starting or expanding their busi- 
nesses. 

The Ford grant also opened the way for 
the ICBO to become a national organiza- 
tion, and led directly to the second “break- 
through” of the year. This was our ability 
to move quickly following the August riots 
in the Watts district of Los Anglees. As the 
Wall Street Journal summarized it: “Under 
a crash program, the ICBO opened a ‘busi- 
ness assistance center’ in Watts a week after 
the riots to provide counsel and locate 
sources of financing for businessmen there.” 

The Council’s activities at the beginning 
of its second full year were still confined to 
the Greater New York City area. A vigorous 
fund-raising drive had started to produce 
results. Several of the country’s great cor- 
porations joined with government and 
foundation sources in contributing financial 
support. A $25,000 grant was to be forth- 
coming from the New York City Anti-Poverty 
Operations Board. 

Near the end of January, Eugene P. Foley, 
then Administrator of the Small Business 
Administration (SBA) in Washington, D.C., 
now Assistant Secretary of Commerce, told 
an ICBO dinner meeting: “(We) are both 
committed to the task of helping to build 
a strong Negro business community. By 
helping to do this we are strengthening the 
basic pattern and the balance system that 
makes our democratic society worre. 
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And that is why our programs for Negro 
businessmen are so important. That is why 
your effort has such great potential.” 

By this time progress was being achieved 
along a number of lines. In April, when the 
Ford Grant was announced, the ICBO re- 
ported having served more than 250 clients. 
Its volunteer consultants had helped launch 
a number of small businesses including a 
supermarket, restaurant, fashion shop, fuel 
distributor, export office, laundromat and 
personnel agency, and had analyzed the cur- 
rent operations of many more. This free serv- 
ice costs the ICBO about $80 per client, not 
counting the time of ICBO volunteers. It is 
probably the lowest-cost business counseling 
service in the United States. 

Special efforts were being made to enlist 
the interest and involvement of Negro youth 
in the possibilities of eventually owning and 

g business enterprises. The Coun- 
cil’s first step in that direction was the Busi- 
ness-in-Action Club for high school students 
which was started at Benjamin Franklin 
High School in New York. It has enjoyed a 
strong response. 


THE PROGRAM EXPANDS 


In the early summer of 1965, the ICBO was 
expanded into a national organization, es- 
tablishing local councils in Los Angeles on 
June 10 and in Newark on June 23. On Au- 
gust 2, John T. Patterson, one of the original 
organizers of the ICBO, was named the Coun- 
cil’s first National Director. Since the origi- 
nal Board of Directors at this point, in effect, 
constituted the Board of the National Inter- 
racial Council, the New York City operation 
was converted into an independent local 
council on September 15. Three weeks later, 
on October 7, Aubrey H. Edwards, Assistant 
Director, was appointed Executive Director of 
the new unit, 

The New York ICBO instituted a series of 
six-week General Business Seminars for cli- 
ents. The first covered principles of general 
business management. The purpose of the 
seminar program is two-fold. It gives pros- 
pective entrepreneurs the chance to discuss 
business fields before entering them, and en- 
ables those already in business to discuss 
common problems and have their own opera- 
tions analyzed. Fifty-four graduate students 
at the Columbia University Business School 
created a subcommittee to work with the 
New York ICBO’s Committee of Consultants 
to Small Business. 

ICBO consultants and clients have ap- 
peared on New York Radio Station WNYC’s 
“Community Action” Program, Station 
WLIB’s At Home” show, and also on Chan- 
nel 31 TV. As part of a program on “Small 
Business in the United States,” a United 
States Information Agency (USIA) unit 
brought cameras into the Interracial Coun- 
cil’s headquatrers and made a 44-minute 
film of the ICBO at work for distribution in 
Asia, Africa and South America. 

In the year ended December 31, 1965, the 
New York office processed 199 clients, almost 
half of whom sought to start new enter- 
prises. At year’s end 250 businessmen and 
women were serving as ICBO volunteer coun- 
selors in the New York area. 

As 1966 began, the Interracial Council 
played a significant role in efforts to help 
small businessmen adversely affected by the 
12-day New York City transit strike. In tem- 
porary offices, working with Federal, state 
and city government officials, ICBO volun- 
teers assisted these businessmen in several 
ways including the preparation of applica- 
tions for emergency funds from the Small 
Business Administration to cover losses in- 
curred during the strike. 


OPERATIONS BEGIN IN LOS ANGELES 


A major step in ICBO’s national expansion 
program was taken on June 10, 1965, with 
the opening of the Los Angeles Council. Na- 
tional Co-Chairman Rodman C. Rockefeller 
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and Harvey C. Russell plus Charles T. Wil- 
liams, a member of the Executive Committee 
of the National ICBO, met with local staff 
directors of the Los Angeles Urban League 
and the American Jewish Congress, and with 
representatives of the Los Angeles business 
community who would participate in the 
Interracial Council’s work. Victor M. Carter, 
President of Republic Corporation, and Nor- 
man O. Houston, President of the Golden 
State Mutual Life Insurance Company, were 
named co-chairmen of the Los Angeles 
ICBO. 

Two months later the new local Council 
and the national ICBO in New York were 
combining forces to alleviate the disastrous 
effects of the Watts riots. The Watts dis- 
turbances began August 11 and continued 
through the 15th. 

On August 17, the Executive Committee 
outlined a program providing for an ICBO 
Emergency Business Assistance Center in 
Watts to be “immediately set up and staffed 
by both paid and volunteer help.” The plan 
suggested: “Supplying its services to business 
people—both Negro and white—in that area 
affected by the calamity.” Before the day 
was over, the Los Angeles ICBO was already 
in action, led by Mr. Carter, Mr. Houston 
and Acting Coordinator Haskel L. Lazere, 
Western Regional Director of the American 
Jewish Congress. The Council arranged for 
the organization and staffing of the emer- 
gency business center in Watts, On the 18th, 
a $1,000 grant from the National ICBO got 
the center started. By the 20th the emer- 
gency office had furnishings and telephone 
service. With the help of a luncheon at the 
Los Angeles Press Club, enthusiastic editorial 
support from all news media, growing con- 
tributions and pledges of support from state 
and county agencies, the ICBO was able to 
open its Emergency Business Assistance Cen- 
ter in Watts less than ten days after the 
riots began. 

Spurred by the Council’s successful emer- 
gency action in Watts, the Los Angeles ICBO 
has blocked out an ambitious program for 
1966. The Los Angeles Council reported that, 
as of the end of last year, it had 84 cases 
assigned to 69 consultants, excluding the 
numerous cases resulting from the riots in 
Watts. 

THE COUNCIL OPENS IN NEWARK 

On June 23 the ICBO of Greater Newark 
began its activities at a luncheon in the 
Prudential Plaza Building. Dr. Clifford C. 
Davis, Chairman of the Board of Riverton 
Laboratories, Inc., and former Governor Rob- 
ert B. Meyner of New Jersey accepted co- 
chairmenship of the Newark Council. 

From June through December the Greater 
Newark ICBO interviewed 79 clients involved 
in a wide range of enterprises. Consultants 
studied plans for buying a bakery, expansion 
of a catering business, starting a trucking 
operation, improving a dress shop and open- 
ing a men’s store. 

The Newark organization at year end had 
30 active members on its Board of Directors. 
More than 50 volunteer counselors serve on 
the Committee of Consultants to Small Busi- 
ness, 15 serve on the Banking and Credit 
Committee, and 30 on the Committee for 
Educational Counseling and Employment. 

CONSULTANTS TO SMALL BUSINESS 

For consultants in Los Angeles, Newark 
and New York, 1965 was a year of accom- 
plishment and also of experimentation. At 
each local Council a number of lessons were 
learned; old consulting methods were dis- 
carded or refined, and quite a few new tech- 
niques were adopted. 

In New York it has become apparent that 
in some cases team-counseling of clients can 
be more effective than the “one-to-one” 
method. Newark agreed that “consultants in 
related fields must confer with each other 
. . to further counsel a client.” New York 
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tried at first to process clients’ problems 
through small consulting groups, but at the 
end of the year the more difficult cases were 
being considered in detail by 10-member 
panels (made up of accountants, lawyers, 
general businessmen and insurance special- 
ists). This method of processing also en- 
abled the ICBO to review the effectiveness of 
consulting procedures. 

All three local Councils experienced a 
shortage of consultants in one area of busi- 
aess or another. In particular, accounting 
services were in demand. 

From time to time consultants found it 
necessary to advise clients against going into 
business for themselves. When unrealistic 
and unworkable proposals were submitted 
for review, it was the ICBO’s responsibility 
to discourage such ventures or to suggest 
solid ways of modifying them to improve 
their chances of success, 

The need for regular progress reports on 
clients was stressed by Los Angeles: “Unless 
consistent reports are made at least every 
thirty days the work of the ICBO is seriously 
hampered.” 


BANKING AND CREDIT 


All ICBO local Councils offer financial 
counseling and credit guidance to Negro 
businessmen. The Interracial Council’s di- 
rectors believe the availability of small loans 
to be vital to the Negro businessman’s full 
growth, economic future and contribution 
to the community. If the solution to a 
client's problem calls for investment capital 
or loan funds, a credit specialist analyzes his 
cash requirements, determines the best 
source of funds available to him and refers 
him to that source. 

In most cases, the best source is a com- 
mercial bank. At this point, a hitch all too 
frequently occurs. The ICBO client in most 
instances cannot present a background of 
experience or a performance record that 
would meet a bank's requirements. 

Standardized loan criteria applied, as one 
committee member has said, “. . to people 
who have been continually under the eco- 
nomic gun,” give the Negro businessman 
little encouragement. It is not the ICBO’s 
intention to criticize conventional banking 
and credit regulations as such. The belief 
is rather that an unfavorable credit situation 
now exists for Negroes and that something 
must be done to correct it. 

In spite of this major obstacle, the Inter- 
racial Council was able to help a number 
of clients arrange loans during the past year. 
But progress in this area continues to be slow. 
All local councils are exploring means to in- 
crease the availability of business loans to 
ICBO clients in the months to come. In 
discussions with banks and government offi- 
cials, a number of alternatives have been 
considered. Commercial banks, for example, 
might be able to establish jointly lendable 
funds that would not be subject to standard 
credit restrictions. (This would be compara- 
ble to the international funds that provide 
“soft” loans for projects in the world’s under- 
developed areas.) 

EDUCATIONAL COUNSELING AND EMPLOYMENT 

While many governmental and private 
agencies currently are counseling Negro stu- 
dents, their chief purpose has been to aid 
school dropouts or potential dropouts. The 
Committees of Educational Counseling and 
Employment of local Councils have been con- 
cerned with the task of encouraging promis- 
ing Negro students to acquire training for 
careers in business. Since their formation 
two years ago, ICBO Committees on Educa- 
tional Counseling and Employment have 
worked with high school personnel, com- 
munity groups, businessmen and graduate 
schools of business to meet that objective. 

During 1965, the educational counseling 
committees developed and put into practice 
several new programs. Early in the year the 
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Committees developed the concept of Busi- 
ness-In-Action Clubs whereby student 
groups, under the guidance of the ICBO staff 
and Educational Counseling Committee vol- 
unteers organized themselves into simulated 
companies. The students are given the op- 
portunity to play the role of managers in 
solving realistic business problems. Each 
student “executive” visits his counterpart in 
a local business concern. The businessman 
follows up with a visit to the club, where he 
participates with the students in discussing 
business problems. 

The first club was organized at Benjamin 
Franklin High School in Harlem. The stu- 
dent response was most favorable. A new 
club has been organized for the fall term 
and the number of students responding has 
doubled from 25 to 50 this year. 

The education committees are also con- 
cerned with the training needs of our con- 
sultants’ clients. Recognizing that the 
small businessman often needs training in 
basic skills required to operate a going con- 
cern, the New York committee intiated the 
first of a series of General Business Seminars 
in October. For six two-hour sessions a 
group of businessmen actively participated 
in a discussion of what you have to know to 
start and operate a small business. Actual 
budgets and financial plans, for example, 
were brought in and criticized both by stu- 
dents and instructors. The intial response 
has been favorable, and plans for improve- 
ment and expansion of the program are un- 
der study. 

In addition to the above major programs, 
the committees are currently engaged in: 

Setting up a speaker's bureau, consisting 
of successful Negro and white businessmen, 
to talk in schools, churches and clubs on 
business opportunities for Negroes. 

Working with guidance and placement 
services in high schools and colleges, urging 
them to encourage Negroes to seek business 
careers. 

Planning a program to interest college up- 
perclassmen in attending graduate schools 
of business. 

Developing a summer program to provide 
job opportunities in industry for students 
who had shown an interest in pursuing busi- 
ness careers. 

Continuing study and evaluation of new 
projects and techniques, to successfully 
achieve the objectives set forth by the 
Council. 

CASE HISTORIES 


Dressmaking 


Miss Shirley Jordan came to the Inter- 
racial Council in January 1965 and asked 
for assistance in expending her retail-whole- 
sale dress business. Miss Jordan had been 
in business for 18 months. She is a designer 
and had been designing and manufacturing 
dresses which she then sold in her shop. Miss 
Jordan wanted to expand her retail business 
and move to a better location. 

Benjamin Frank, President of Corduroy 
Corner, a retail women’s fashions establish- 
ment, agreed to consult with Miss Jordan. 
After several meetings, Mr. Frank suggested 
that she abandon her retail business and 
concentrate on manufacturing her own de- 
signs for wholesale distribution only. He felt 
that she was a very talented designer and 
there was a market for her styles. Mr. Frank 
then helped Miss Jordan set up a small manu- 
facturing operation in her store. He also 
helped her outline pricing policies and intro- 
duced her to several dress shop owners who 
ordered her clothes. In addition, he himself 
purchased a number of Miss Jordan’s dresses 
for his store. 

Mr. Prank was instrumental in interesting 
Women’s Wear Daily in publishing an article 
on Miss Jordan which resulted in her open- 
ing 20 new accounts, including Henri Bendel, 
one of the nation’s most prominent high 
fashion retailers. As reported in the article, 
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Miss Jordan said she probably would not be 
in business today had it not been for “the 
help, guidance, encouragement and advice 
obtained from the Interracial Council.” 
Miss Jordan plans to expand her business, 
and Mr. Frank is continuing to work closely 
with her as an ICBO consultant. 


Carry-out food service 


In August 1965, Preston Lambert ap- 
proached the Interracial Council for assist- 
ance. 

He owned an ice cream parlor in Brooklyn 
which he had been forced to close because 
of a shortage of working capital. He was 
trying to rebuild his business. 

George King, an officer of Restaurant As- 
sociates, Inc., which operates such well 
known New York restaurants as the Four 
Seasons and Mama Leone's, met with Mr. 
Lambert and determined that it was eco- 
nomically unfeasible to reopen the ice cream 
parlor. A carryout food service franchise 
seemed to offer better opportunities. Mr. 
King believed that Mr. Lambert had the ex- 
perience and ability to operate a successful 
franchised operation and together they began 
looking into various possibilities. 

Mr. Lambert investigated the Chicken De- 
light franchise, and was convinced that it 
would be a profitable one for him. How- 
ever, not only did Mr. Lambert still lack 
working capital, but he was also in debt from 
his last business venture. 

The Federal Anti-Poverty program came 
into the picture as a possible source of funds, 
With the assistance of ICBO consultant, 
Gregory Moses, C.P.A., two other members 
of his team of ICBO consultants and Herbert 
Lifschitz, an attorney, Mr. Lambert applied 
for a Federal loan from the Small Business 
Administration. 

Mr. Lambert took a full-time job to save 
money while he waited for action on his loan 
application. During this period, he worked 
out the details of acquiring and operating 
the Chicken Delight franchise with Mr. King 
and the ICBO staff. 

A problem arose obtaining a waiver of 
Chicken Delight’s requirement of a large 
deposit to hold a franchise open, Mr, Lam- 
bert did not have the necessary funds, and 
the SBA would not grant the loan until a 
franchise had been secured. The ICBO, how- 
ever, was able to arrange for the franchise 
and loan to be granted simultaneously. His 
consultants continued working with Mr. 
Lambert and assisted in the incorporation 
and other legal matters relating to his prior 
business. 

The loan, for $18,500, was finally granted, 
Mr, Lambert and his ICBO consulting team 
negotiated schedules of payments to credi- 
tors of his previous business and opened the 
new business with the money provided by 
the SBA. On December 31, 1965, Preston 
Lambert was finally able to open his Chicken 
Delight store, at 196 Union Avenue in 
Brooklyn. 

Nursery school 

The case of Mrs. Future Henry of Los 
Angeles illustrates the ICBO philosophy of 
helping others not only to help themselves, 
but to help others at the same time. 

Mrs. Henry, who was referred to ICBO by 
William Bailey of the Los Angeles Board of 
Education, taught pre-school and kinder- 
garten in that city’s school system for six 
years. 

In 1962, Mrs. Henry, the mother of four. 
children, was seriously injured in an auto- 
mobile accident. During her period of con- 
valescence, personal debts piled up. She 
was re-employed by the Los Angeles School 
System in September 1964 but subsequently 
learned that by reason of a technicality 
stemming from her financial difficulties, she 
could not be employed by the school system 
for the year 1965-66. She then attempted 
to start a pre-nursery school in South Los 
Angeles. Mrs. Henry rented a building, ren- 
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ovated it herself and built many of the 
furnishings. 

With the help of ICBO she was able to 
secure a license from the state. The local 
Council also provided her with a battery of 
consultants, headed by Jerry T. Hodges, a 
Public Accountant, and Miss June Marshall, 
Program Director of the Brin Nursery School, 
to assist her in securing proper financing. 
The consultants helped her to obtain a loan 
from the Jewish Free Loan Agency and to 
apply for a loan from the Economic Develop- 
ment Agency. 

In addition to creating a potentially prof- 
itable enterprise, Mrs. Henry has provided a 
safe play area for children from surrounding 
neighborhoods. This in turn has freed many 
mothers for part and full-time jobs they 
otherwise would not have been free to take. 


Cosmetics manufacturing 


Leonard Alexander has been manufactur- 
ing cosmetics for five years. In March 1965, 
he approached the Interracial Council for 
technical and financial guidance in expand- 
ing his business. 

Thomas L. McGowan of the Chase Man- 
hattan Bank, was assigned to consult with 
Mr. Alexander. They spent the first three 
months of their association building distri- 
bution and sales in New York, Philadelphia, 
Pittsburgh and the Caribbean area, collecting 
past due receivables and creating a presenta- 
135 containing the leading products in the 

ne. 

By the end of August, Mr. Alexander's sales 
had trebled. The profit for the quarter end- 
ing September 30 was equal to his company's 
entire profit for 1964. 

At the request of Mr. McGowan, ICBO 
Consultant E. G. Spaulding, an accountant 
at International Basic Economy Corporation, 
agreed to assist Mr. Alexander in setting up 
a bookkeeping system and developing an ac- 
curate and full financial picture of his busi- 
ness. 

Mr, Alexander has been able to pay off 
all of his debts, increase his profits and sub- 
stantially improve his working capital posi- 
tion without any borrowing whatsoever. 

Mr. McGowan is continuing to work with 
Mr. Alexander to bring the company's sales 
and profits to a level which can support ad- 
ditional management and sales personnel, 
In fact, Mr. Alexander already has been able 
to employ a student, part-time, to handle 
increased orders. Messrs. McGowan and 
Alexander are now concentrating on the ex- 
pansion of the business in the Caribbean 
area, development of Eastern markets, and a 
new advertising and promotion campaign. 


Retail drug chain 


When Lawrence Thompson and Robert 
Anderson first visited the Interracial Council 
in January 1965, they, along with Henry Wil- 
liams, owned four retail drug stores and 
wanted to buy another. They had built up 
a growing business in less than 10 years and 
wanted to continue their expansion program. 

Samuel Sadin, President of Seaway Lum- 
ber Sales Corporation and a director of the 
New York ICBO, was assigned to the problem 
as ICBO consultant. The client/consultant 
team worked together to set up an employee 
training program for the stores, supplier 
relationships were strengthened, store opera- 
tions were tightened up generally, and more 
detailed record keeping was instituted. 

At this point, it was determined that they 
had a shortage of working capital and that 
it would be advisable to consolidate their 
existing businesses and defer expansion. To 
this end, Mr. Anderson and Mr. Thompson 
sold one of their four stores and invested 
the capital from the sale in the other stores. 

By the end of June, Mr. Anderson and Mr. 
Thompson, in consultation with Mr. Sadin, 
determined that approximately $35,000 would 
be needed in the form of a long-term loan 
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in order to refinance properly their existing 
debts. 

Mr. Sadin met with the clients and their 
accountant for the purpose of preparing the 
financial statements needed for a loan ap- 
plication. The clients then applied for a 
loan from Freedom National Bank with SBA 
participation. In December, the loan was 
approved. 

The three pharmacies owned by Messrs. 
Anderson, Thompson and Williams are now 
operating profitably. Plans are being for- 
mulated for expansion. Mr. Sadin will con- 
tinue to consult with them in the execution 
of these plans. 


INTERRACIAL COUNCIL FOR BUSINESS 
OPPORTUNITY 


National Board of Directors 


Co-Chairman, *Rodman C. Rockefeller, 
Vice President, International Basic Economy 
Corporation; *Harvey C. Russell, Vice Presi- 
dent, Planning, Pepsi-Cola Company. 

President, *William R. Hudgins, President, 
Freedom National Bank. 

Chairman, Executive Committee, *Albert 
C. Lasher, Director of Corporate Relations, 
Lily-Tulip Cup Corporation. 

Treasurer, *Robert L. Wechsler, Executive 
Vice President, Philip Wechsler & Son, Inc. 

Secretary, *Alan S. Rosenberg, Proskauer 
Rose Goetz & Mendelsohn, Esqs. 

*Nelson Bengston, President, Bengston & 
Company, Inc. 

Joseph E. Booker, Jr., Assistant Manager, 
Chemical Bank New York Trust Co. 

Dr. Courtney C. Brown, Dean, Graduate 
School of Business Administration, Columbia 
University. 

Vietor M. Carter, President, Republic Cor- 
poration. 

Miss Evelyn Cunningham, Staff Associate 
to the Governor, State of New York. 

Dr. Clifford C. Davis, Chairman of the 
Board, Riverton Laboratories, Inc. 

Joseph E. Davis, President, Carver Federal 
Savings & Loan Association, 

Irving C. Dwork, President, Franlee Dis- 
tributors, Inc. 

TH. Naylor Fitzhugh, Vice President, Spe- 
cial Markets, Pepsi-Cola Company. 
Joseph Gerofsky, President, 

Brothers Company, Inc. 

Hon. Harrison J. Goldin, New York State 
Senate. 

*Carter F. Henderson, Manager, Public Af- 
fairs Analysis, International Business Ma- 
chines Corporation. 

Norman O. Houston, President, Golden 
State Mutual Life Insurance Co. 

Albert E. Jeffcoat, Director of Communi- 
cations, Celanese Corporation of America. 

++ Mrs. Naomi B. Levine, Squadron & 
Plesent, Esqs. 

*Stanley D. Levison, Esq. 

Horace E. Manacher, President, Central 
Petroleum Corporation. 

Lyle A. Marshall, Marshall & MacDevitt, 
Esqs. 

7Will Maslow, Executive Director, Ameri- 
can Jewish Congress. 

Robert Grayson McGuire, Jr., President, 
McGuire Funeral Service. 

*Mrs, G. G. Michelson, Vice President, Per- 
sonnel, Macy’s New York. 

Amram E. Nowak, President, Amram No- 
wak Associates, Inc. 

Everett P. O'Neal, President, O'Neal Tire 
Company. 

Henry G. Parks, Jr., President, H. G. 
Parks, Inc. 

John T. Patterson, National Director, In- 
terracial Council for Business Opportunity. 

Dore Schary, National Chairman, Anti- 
Defamation League of B'nai B'rith. 

Robert J. Schwartz, Senior Pension Fund 
Portfolio Specialist, Bache & Co., Inc. 

*Tom L. Sims, Vice President, Marketing, 
McCann-Erickson, Inc. 


Gerofsky 
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Howard M. Squadron, Squadron & Plesent, 
s 


Hope R. Stevens, Stevens & Murray, Esqs. 

*Charies T. Williams, Vice President, 
Schenley Distillers Company. 

Seymour D. Wolf, President, American 
Wholesalers, Inc. * 

Whitney M. Young, Jr., Executive Direc- 
tor, National Urban League, Inc. 

May 27, 1966. 
BOARD or DIRECTORS, 
Interracial Council for Business Opportunity, 
New York, N.Y.: 

We have examined the accompanying con- 
solidated statements of the Interracial Coun- 
cil for Business Opportunity as follows: 

Net assets—December 31, 1965. 

Income and expenditures and changes in 
net assets—year ended December 31, 1965. 

Our examination was made in accordance 
with generally accepted auditing standards 
applicable to cash basis statements, and ac- 
cordingly included such tests of the account- 
ing records and such other auditing pro- 
cedures as we considered necessary in the 
circumstances. 

The records of the Council are maintained 
on a cash basis. Consequently, amounts are 
not included in income until received, and 
expenses are not recorded until paid. Cash 
receipts were accepted as shown by the rec- 
ords, and the amounts so shown were test- 
checked to the bank accounts. 

In our opinion, the financial statements 
referred to above present fairly the con- 
solidated net assets of the Council at De- 
cember 31, 1965, arising from cash transac- 
tions and the revenues collected and ex- 
penditures made by the Council during the 
year then ended. 

TOUCHE, Ross, BAILEY & SMART, 
Certified Public Accountants. 

New Yorks, N.Y. 

Interracial Council for Business Opportunity, 
statement of consolidated net assets, Dec. 

31, 1965 


Assets: 

Cash (includes $99,103.29 in 
savings accounts) 2 $124, 618. 20 
Dept. 660. 00 
ile. 125, 278. 20 

Less payroll taxes withheld 
from employees 3, 009. 65 
Net assets, Dec. 31, 1965.. 122, 268. 55 


(See “Notes to financial statements.’’) 


Interracial Council for Business Opportunity, 
statement of consolidated income and ezt- 
penditures and changes in net assets, year 


ended Dec. 31, 1965 
Income: 
Grants and contributions 
(ige, 8193, 000. 10 
Lanchsons sss — 1. 128. 00 
Interssti· . 1. 752. 14 
Total income 195, 880. 24 
Expenses 
e ccna 51, 323. 42 
Payroll. taxes 1, 251. 34 
Rent and other occupancy 
6 3, 717. 52 
Travel and related expenses 4, 244. 70 
Conferences and related ex- 
bene. 2 1. 208. 24 
Talephone coe 2. 716. 42 
Office equipment 3, 580. 85 
Annual report, printing and 
office supplies 5, 732.27 
Professional fees 2, 306. 00 
Fund raising activities 2, 032. 92 


*Members of the executive committee, 
tElected April 20, 1966. 
tiElected June 7, 1966. 
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Interracial Council for Business Opportunity, 
statement of consolidated income and et- 
penditures and changes in net assets, year 
ended Dec. 31, 1965—Continued 


Expenses—Continued 
POVADO A 8 81, 278. 65 
Organization expense 575. 00 
Miscellaneous 787. 59 
Total expenses 80, 754. 92 
Excess of income over ex- 
C 115, 125. 32 
Net assets, Jan. 1, 1965_.------- 7, 143, 23 
Net assets, Dec. 31, 1965.. 122, 268. 55 


(See “Notes to financial statements.”) 
[Notes to financial statements] 

(1) During the year ended December 31, 
1965, the Ford Foundation granted $300,- 
000.00 to the Interracial Council for Busi- 
ness Opportunity to be paid over a 3-year 
period beginning in 1965. The first install- 
ment of $100,000.00 was received in 1965. 
Another donor contributed $10,000.00, to be 
paid in five equal installments beginning 
with $2,000.00 received during the year ended 
December 31, 1965. 

(2) The local offices in Newark, New Jersey 
and Los Angeles, California commenced oper- 
ations in June of 1965. Operations of these 
two offices have been combined with the New 
York and National Offices in this report. An 
office in Washington, D.C. was opened early 
in February, 1966. 

(3) At December 31, 1965 there were un- 
paid items of approximately $1,800.00. 


NATIONAL OFFICE 

John T. Patterson, National Director, Room 
400, 110 East 231d Street, New York 10010, 
Phone 777-3190 

LOCAL COUNCILS 
Los Angeles 

Co-Chairmen, Victor M. Carter, President, 
Republic Corporation. 

Norman O. Houston, President, Golden 
State Mutual Life Insurance Co. 

ICBO of Los Angeles, Suite 202/3757 Wil- 
shire Boulevard, Los Angeles, Calif./213 388- 
1226. 

Newark 

Co-Chairmen, Dr. Clifford C. Davis, Chair- 
man of the Board, Riverton Laboratories, 
Inc, 

Hon. Robert B. Meyner, Meyner & Wiley, 


Esqs. 

ICBO of Greater Newark, Suite 716/24 
Commerce Street, Newark, N.J./201 622-1388. 
New York 

Co-Chairmen, Steering Committee, Lyle A. 
Marshall, Marshall & MacDevitt, Esqs. 

Samuel Sadin, President, Seaway Lumber 
Sales Corporation. 

ICBO of New York, Suite 300/110 East 23 
Street, N.Y., N.Y./674-3120. 

Washington, D.C. 

Co-Chairmen, Organizing Committee, Rob- 
ert Grayson McGuire, Jr., President, McGuire 
Funeral Service. 

Seymour D. Wolf, President, 
Wholesalers, Inc. 

ICBO of Greater Washington, 2622 Georgia 
Ave., N.W., Washington, D.C,/202 462-7770. 

ICBO is a non-profit tax exempt organiza- 
tion. 


American 


[From the New York Times, July 6, 1966] 
COUNCIL SPURRING NEGRO BUSINESSES—INTER- 
RACIAL GROUP PROVIDES GUIDANCE FOR CON- 

CERNS 

(By Thomas A. Johnson) 

Two years ago Miss Shirley Jordan, a tal- 
ented dress designer, had a small retail busi- 
ness in a Negro neighborhood and an uncer- 
tain future. Today she is a dress manufac- 
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turer serving scores of retail outlets that 
include Henri Bendel and the Corduroy 
Corner. 

It was know-how that made the difference. 

Miss Jordan applied early in 1965 for guid- 
ance from the Interracial Council for Busi- 
ness Opportunity, a private organization of 
volunteer business executives and techni- 
cians. 

The council assigned Benjamin Frank, 
president of Corduroy Corner, a retail wom- 
en’s apparel store, as Miss Jordan’s business 
consultant and the modern-day Horatio Al- 
ger story started to take shape. 


EXPERIENCED EYE 


Mr. Frank first disagreed with Miss Jor- 
dan’s plans to expand her own retail busi- 
ness. His experienced eye saw that Miss 
Jordan’s skill should compete with that of 
other designers and not be restricted to one 
outlet. He also helped by outlining price 
policies, bookkeeping, and several other 
small points of business learned from ex- 
perience. 

An article in Women’s Wear Daily outlined 
Miss Jordan’s growing business and new ac- 
counts followed. Miss Jordan said in the 
article that she probably would not be in 
business today had it not been for “the help, 
guidance, encouragement and advice ob- 
tained from the interracial council.” 

The council, in an advance copy of its 
annual report for 1965, stated that 270 busi- 
nessmen-consultants had advised 470 Negro 
small-business persons during the year. 
While not all their efforts were as dramati- 
cally successful as the case of Miss Jordan, 
the report said the council helped several 
businesses get started and helped put others 
on a sound footing. 


PURPOSE OF GROUP 


It was formed in October 19— by the 
Metropolitan Council of the American Jewish 
Congress and the Urban League of Greater 
New York and its purpose is “to strengthen 
and encourage a sense of independence and 
strength in the Negro communities by the 
development of Negro-owned and operated 
business enterprises throughout the coun- 
try.” 

The national board of directors include 40 
white and Negro business and professional 
men including Rodman C. Rockefeller, eldest 
son of the Governor, and Harvey C. Russell, 
a vice president of the Pepsi Cola Company. 
Mr. Russell is a Negro. 

The council's annual report shows that 
only a small percentage of businesses in 
America are Negro-owned and that this has 
hindered the Negro’s “ascension, except as 
an employee. This confinement within a 
stagnating one-class social group creates 
severe resentments and frustrations destroy- 
ing natural motivation and initiative.” 

“The I. C. B. O. is not a civil rights organiza- 
tion, in the usual sense of that term,” the 
report said. “We are, of course, concerned 
with human rights, but the council believes 
that there is too often a wide-open gap be- 
tween legal rights and genuine economic op- 
portunity. Our mission is to make those 
rights mean something in practical, economic 
terms.” 

In 1965 the council was the recipient of a 
$300,00 grant from the Ford Foundation, to 
be paid over a three-year period. Council 
spokesmen hope that this grant would help 
with the counseling of about 3,400 Negro en- 
trepreneurs. 

The national offices of the Interracial 
Council for Business Opportunity are situ- 
ated at 110 East 23d Street, and for a time 
represented the only council location. To- 
day, however, there are offices in Newark, 
Washington, D.C., and Los Angeles, where 
an office was opened a week after the riots in 
Watts ended last August. There are plans to 
open additional offices in Detroit, Chicago, 
Philadelphia, Atlanta and Boston. 
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Additional case histories in the report for 
1965 showed that business executives had 
given varied assistance to Negro small-busi- 
ness men in similar fields. George King, of 
Restaurant Associates, Inc., which operates 
the Four Seasons and Mama Leone's, was 
one consultant mentioned. 

Mr. King, along with consultants Gregory 
Moses, a certified public accountant, and 
Herbert Lifschitz, a lawyer, helped former 
candy-store operator Preston Lambert secure 
a Small Business Administration loan and 
open a Chicken Delight store. 

A Los Angeles mother of four was assisted 
in starting a nursery school by two consul- 
tants from the council, one an accountant 
and the other the program director for 
another nursery school, And the owners of 
a chain of four small retail drugstores were 
helped to tighten their administrative areas, 
increase sales and refinance existing debts. 

Thomas L. McGowan of the Chase Manhat- 
tan Bank was assigned to consult with cos- 
metics manufacturer Leonard Alexander. 
Mr. McGowan’s advice was to build distribu- 
tion and sales in New York, Pennsylvania 
and the Caribbean; collect past due receipts 
and create a presentation containing the 
leading products in the line. 

“By the end of August,” the report said, 
“Mr. Alexander’s sales had trebled. The 
profit for the quarter ended Sept. 30 [1965] 
was equal to his company’s entire profit for 
1964.“ 


EDITORIAL ON AN ANTIPOVERTY 
COMSAT 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, an edi- 
torial in the August 15, 1966, Economic 
Opportunity Report, an independent 
weekly newsletter on economic opportu- 
nity programs, supports the Economic 
Opportunity Corporation which I have 
proposed as a private-enterprise addi- 
tion to the war on poverty. I ask unani- 
mous consent that the editorial be 
printed in the Record as a part of my 
remarks. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


[An Economic Opportunity Report editorial, 
Aug. 15, 1966] 


A War ON Poverty COMSAT? 


The desperate needs of the poor in this na- 
tion demand that all resources available be 
mobilized to fight the War on Poverty. The 
time has now come to “escalate” this war, 
and with Vietnam continuing to demand so 
much money, it is time for the Federal gov- 
ernment to search for other means to chan- 
nel funds into our embattled slums. 

The one area which, so far at least, has 
been overlooked is the private sector—the 
resources of private individuals, industry, 
labor unions, and foundations. Hundreds 
of millions are already being spent from this 
area to fight poverty in the form of charity. 
But there are still greater resources which 
could be tapped if the Federal government 
would lead the way. 

Toward this end Senator Jacos Javrrs has 
proposed an amendment to the EO Act that 
would establish an Economic Opportunity 
Corporation to be owned jointly by the Fed- 
eral government and the general public. 
The concept is modeled after ComSat, the 
Communications Satellite Corporation, be- 
cause that company represents a unique and 
highly successful effort to enlist private re- 
sources and the vigor of private capitalism 
into a government-sponsored corporation 
with the objective of performing a govern- 
mental function. Backed by the govern- 
ment, ComSat was rapidly over-subscribed 
by private investors and, since it began 
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operation, has shown the ingenuity of pri- 
vate enterprise. The Senator’s proposal 
seeks to achieve the same ends in the War 
on Poverty. 

The EOC would issue $1 billion in stock, 
of which the government would purchase 40 
percent and the public, 60 percent. It 
would be run by a nine-member Board of 
Directors with 5 members elected by the 
public stockholders and 4 (including one 
representative of the poor) appointed by the 
President. With $1 billion to expend on 
limited-profit projects, the EOC could be an 
important source of new funds. Further, it 
could afford to go into areas where the OEO 
has so far been reluctant to enter. Take 
manpower training, for example. The com- 
pany might contract with industries in a 
certain area to provide a training pool for 
technical and sub-professional occupations. 
This type of arrangement could provide high- 
caliber training tailored exactly to the needs 
of local businesses. Graduates would be vir- 
tually assured jobs, and present training 
costs to industry would be lowered. 

An even more significant field might be 
that of low-income housing. Although 
there have been a few tentative experi- 
ments by private industry in this area, the 
housing industry generally has shown no in- 
terest in providing decent housing for those 
on limited incomes. Several projects re- 
cently have proposed interesting answers in 
this area, such as slum rehabilitation and 
management projects on a large scale, and 
construction of suburban low-income hous- 
ing for ghetto residents. These are just a 
few of the desperately needed, but profit- 
able, projects which a large, private, profit- 
making corporation could initiate. 

Economie Opportunity Report feels that 
the Economic Opportunity Corporation, or 
some similar type of organization, is badly 
needed and merits the consideration of the 
Congress and the support of those involved 
in the War on Poverty. 


THE TRAGEDY OF WAR 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, Mr. 
Jack Kofoed has written a sound and 
moving article about his son and the war 
in Vietnam. I recommend it to all 
Senators. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Record the 
article by Jack Kofoed, entitled “Don’t 
Let Anything Happen to Him, God.” 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Jack Kororep Says: “DON'T Ler ANYTHING 
HAPPEN To HIM, Gop” 

It was our Jack’s birthday last Thursday. 
If he had lived he would have been 41 years 
old. He was with the Sixth Marine Division 
on Okinawa when he was 19, a six-foot, three- 
inch boy with blond hair and blue eyes, a 
corporal and expert rifleman. Jack had a 
flair for language, and he quickly learned a 
good deal of Okinawan. 

Frightened peasants holed up in caves 
whenever they could, fearful the white devils 
would murder them. Because Jack could 
communicate, he’d edge into caves, bayo- 
netted rifle at ready. He’d speak quietly, 
telling the peasants to come out and they 
wouldn’t be harmed. He saved a lot of lives 
that way since battle-touchy Marines might 
spray a cave with machine guns or liquid fire 
because Japanese hid in caves and were quick 
with grenades. 

Jack’s wife gave birth to a girl and he 
received a letter about it from her. His com- 


pany commander said he was the happiest 
kid in the world at the news. That night he 
went on patrol with fellow Leathernecks, A 
Japanese sniper got our boy in his sights 
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and that’s all there was. There wasn't 
any more. 

That was 21 years ago last April. His 
daughter, Karen, has grown up and married, 
Jack wasn’t given much of life, but he made 
a great deal of what was vouchsafed him. 

Whenever I read about Viet Nam I think 
of our boy who lies in the Punchbowl, a na- 
tional cemetery in Hawaii. Even more I 
think of the mothers and fathers of Marines 
and soldiers who are fighting in Viet Nam. 
I know how they wake in the night in a 
sweat of fear. Their hearts tighten. They 
wonder and fear and prayers form on their 
lips. Please, God, they whisper, don’t let 
anything happen to him! 

But things do happen .. and there are 
70 telegrams one week, 165 another, more 
and more. Each tells parents the boy they 
brought into the world and loved and nur- 
tured will never see the sunlight again 
that the years in which he might have 
achieved success have been taken away. And 
from the parents has been taken what they 
cared for most in life. 

For what? 

Mr. Johnson tells us this war is to con- 
tain communism in Asia, which it can’t do 
because even Mr. Johnson admits Red drives 
may blaze up in Thailand, Laos or in any of 
a number of other places. 

At least, the war in which Jack died was 
sparked by the attack on Pearl Harbor and 
the destruction of our Pacific fleet. The 
Japs bragged ...and they meant it... 
that they’d dictate terms in Washington. 
We felt that prod of self-defense. There 
never has been any such element in Viet 
Nam. They were fighting in that country 
long before the men who’re dying there now 
even heard of the place. 

War is useless and creates new problems 
to replace those supposedly settled by death 
and destruction. We fought against Fas- 
cists and Nazis, with Communists on our 
side, 20 years or so ago. Now, the one-time 
Fascists and Nazis are our allies, and Com- 
munists our foes. 

For instance, we have made Japan one of 
the most prosperous nations on the face of 
the earth, so of what use was the final sacri- 
fice Jack made in the service of his country? 
Or that of the sniper who killed him, and 
who probably was killed a little later by a 
Marine sharpshooter. 

The great hurt has gone. Time has healed 
that, but not the wonder as to why mankind 
continues slaughtering the best of its young 
men in battle. That war solves nothing is 
proved by the fact that the world is con- 
tinuously at war. 

I have written of this because every day 
mothers and fathers face the stark horror 
of what Marie and I went through. Years 
from now, when your grief has become a sad 
memory, you'll feel for other mothers and 
fathers (youngsters now), who'll live the 
same tragedy you're experiencing. 

We have never learned, and it doesn’t seem 
we ever will, and those who call themselves 
God's children will go on murdering each 
other until the end of time. And, don’t 
think you’re alone in your grief. Though 
the Viets are the enemy, mothers and fathers 
among them weep just as bitterly as you do 
when sons of the household lie dead. 


SINGLE THINK 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, one 
of the most discriminating and intelli- 
gent journalists in Washington is Miss 
Inez Robb. She has long commented on 
the American scene with great under- 
standing. 7 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Recorp her 
article which appeared in the Washing- 
ton Daily News on May 27, 1966, entitled, 
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“ ‘Single Think’ Now Replaces the Con- 
sensus.” 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


“SINGLE THINK” Now REPLACES THE CON- 
SENSUS 
(By Inez Robb) 

Once more we Americans have jumped the 
ge rather, are running ahead of sched- 

e. 

In “1984,” George Orwell’s novel, “double 
think” had become the way of life in that 
climactic year. In the United States, 18 
years ahead of schedule, “single think,” a 
more refined version of “double think,” is now 
in being. 

The old goal of national consensus has 
now been changed to command conformity, 
of “single think.“ In Chicago last week, Pres- 
ident Johnson, in a speech before a Cook 
County Democratic fund-raising dinner, not 
only asked an end to criticism of the Admin- 
istration’s Viet Nam policy but appeared to 
question the patriotism of any critic of that 
policy. 

THE VOICE OF BARRY? 

On that same night, President Johnson's 
opponent in the 1964 Presidential campaign, 
Barry Goldwater, also made a political speech 
in Chicago. I was halfway thru the John- 
son speech before I realized I wasn’t read- 
ing the Goldwater pronouncement. 

I toyed with the idea of picketing the 
White House, but I am ill-equipped for the 
protest movement since I do not play the 
guitar or scorn the hairdresser. 

For a day or two, I even thought of stand- 
ing outside the White House, waiting for the 
exit of the Commander in Chief, so I could 
cry, “Say it ain’t so, Mr. President. Say it 
ain’t so!” 

Say it ain’t so that the honest dissent of 
honest men and honorable critics, no mat- 
ter how irritating personally, is now equated 
with disloyalty. 

Say it ain’t so that “single think” is Ad- 
ministration policy, throwing the nation 
back into another McCarthy era when a 
one at his peril, disagrees with the power 
elite. 

LOYALTY TEST 


Say it ain’t so that Americans must remain 
mute when their lives, their fortunes and 
their sacred honor have been pledged to the 
support of arrogant, wholly unreliable, pip- 
squeek Vietnamese generals. Surely the 
great test of loyalty is not the ability to 
love or admire or back Gen. Nguyen Cao Ky. 
Because if it is, a vast number of 100 per 
cent, true-blue Americans are going to 
fiunk it. 

Say it ain't so that this great democracy 
is subtly being transformed into a military 
oligarchy wherein the Commander in Chief 
is President by right of military office and 
not vice versa, as provided for in the Consti- 
tution. 

These are great days for THIMK in Wash- 
ington. On the same day the President 
spoke in Chicago, Secretary of State Rusk 
made a statement in the capital to the effect 
that the natives are restless—in the United 
States. 

MATTER OF LABEL 


They are restless, Mr. Rusk has finally dis- 
covered, because of the inability of the South 
Vietnamese to get together and fight the 
Viet Cong instead of each other. Multitudes 
of Americans may feel that Mr. Rusk is lag- 
gard only in his discovery and his seeming 
unwillingness to apply the proper name, 
civil war, to the chaotic situation in Viet 
Nam. 

It has taken Secretary of Defense Robert 
McNamara five and one-half years in office 
to discover that the draft is neither fair 
nor equitable; that it is, in fact, damnably 
unfair and inequitable. 
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The President is opposed to the McNa- 
mara suggestion of drafting youth for two 
years of national service in civilian tasks, 
should military service prove too onerous for 
draft-card burners. Thus, Mr. McNamara 
flunks the “single think” test and what hap- 
pens to him now? 

The late New York Mayor La Guardia used 
to say that when he made a mistake, it was 
a beaut. But he was a Republican, and thus 
subject to error. 


AMENDMENT OF THE PEACE CORPS 
ACT 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (S. 3418) to amend further 
the Peace Corps Act (75 Stat. 612), as 
amended, and for other purposes. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, S. 
3418 as reported by the Committee on 
Foreign Relations should occasion little 
debate and controversy in the Senate. 

It authorizes the appropriation of $110 
million for the fiscal year 1967 operations 
of the Peace Corps and makes other 
minor changes in the basic act. The 
amount recommended compares to an 
authorization of $115 million and an ap- 
propriation of $114,100,000 for fiscal 
year 1966. 

At the same time, the Peace Corps 
plans a reasonable expansion of activi- 
ties from, 14,800 volunteers abroad or 
in training at present to 16,000 by the 
end of the 1967 program year. This 
expansion will be financed by various 
savings being made in Peace Corps al- 
lowances and costs, for which the Peace 
Corps is to be commended. The average 
annual cost per volunter which was 
$9,074 in 1963, has decreased to $7,853 in 
1966 and a further decrease to $7,631 
is estimated in 1967. 

One cost component in which there will 
be little savings is training. The com- 
mittee has from the beginning recognized 
that the success of the Peace Corps 
would depend largely on the care exer- 
cised in selection and the adequacy of 
training. Training costs have risen 
from $2,447 per volunteer in 1963 to 
$3,739 in 1966 and will decrease to $3,538 
in 1967. In spite of that fact the train- 
ing period will be lengthened from an 
average of 11 weeks to 12 weeks. 

There are several other amendments 
to the act approved by the committee. 
One will authorize the Peace Corps to ex- 
tend its school-to-school partnership 
program to countries and areas in which 
the Peace Corps has no programs. An- 
other will authorize the Peace Corps to 
employ counsel and pay legal fees and 
other costs related to the defense of 
volunteers who are made parties to 
foreign judicial or administrative pro- 
ceedings. The committee added a sep- 
arate section, suggested by Senator 
Jorpan of North Carolina, to make clear 
that this authority can be used retro- 
actively. The committee also continued 
for fiscal year 1967 the ceiling on re- 
search of $500,000. There are additional 
minor technical amendments involved 
in S. 3418, which are fully explained in 
the committee report. 

I do want to discuss briefly the Ex- 
change Peace Corps which had been pro- 
posed by the administration as part of 
this bill. The committee discussed this 
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proposal at two separate meetings but 
decided for the time being to strike it 
from the bill. It was the view of the 
committee that this idea needed further 
refinement and detail before the com- 
mittee would be in a position to pass on 
its merits and that, in any case, the Mu- 
tual Educational and Cultural Exchange 
Act contained authority, particularly in 
section 102(b) (5), to undertake such a 
program if the administration deems it 
desirable. The committee’s action there- 
fore, was no out-of-hand rejection of 
this proposal but a desire to have a 
clear idea of how it would work and 
authorities do exist to determine this, 
if a decision is made to use them. Con- 
comitant with its action, the committee 
reduced the executive branch authoriza- 
tion request by approximately the 
amount which was to be allotted to the 
Exchange Peace Corps program. 

About the Peace Corps generally, it 
has passed another year of handling it- 
self well and of being a credit to the 
United States and the men and women 
who participate in it. On behalf of 
the Committee on Foreign Relations I 
recommend that the Senate pass S. 3418. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I yield. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, the Sen- 
ator from Arkansas [Mr. FULBRIGHT] 
sometimes has a way of saying very im- 
portant and significant things so quietly 
that they are overlooked. I would hope 
that the Senator would emphasize the 
fact that what the committee did was in 
the exercise of prudent judgment and 
not a turndown of the basic idea. On 
the contrary, the committee considers 
itself to be seized with the basic idea and 
sees the possibilities in it, and through 
the executive branch hopes it will pur- 
sue the matter so that something can 
really be made of it. I think it is im- 
portant that we do not spurn that kind 
of possibility but treat it as the Senator 
has described in his presentation. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. The Senator is 
quite right. What he says is very largely 
the case. In addition, it is believed that 
the Peace Corps Director agrees that for 
the preliminary project it is highly feasi- 
ble. So there is existing authority under 
existing law for the pilot project, but it 
had authority to go far beyond that. 
There is no doubt that this is the prudent 
way to proceed, and the Director agrees. 

Mr. JAVITS. I understand. But by 
this turndown, it will not inhibit him, 
will it? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Not under existing 
authority of another law. 

Mr. JAVITS. Fine. I thank the Sen- 
ator. 

Mr, President, I have been around the 
world a great deal, especially in Latin 
America, and I must say that I really 
glow with pride over the Peace Corps. 
There are some projects which do not 
measure up to their practices, but there 
are many difficulties and, I will admit, a 
certain amount of boondoggling, but it 
is really minimal in this case. 

I wish the Senator had been with me 
in the uplands of Peru, for example, to 
have seen six young American girls oper- 
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ating Peru’s Indian villages, located on a 
great pampas, a very depressing and poor 
area of that country. How they worked 
so hard to earn the love and respect of 
those Indians there is something to make 
the American soul soar. 

We cannot pay enough tribute to the 
idealism, the patriotism, and the will of 
these young people. Anything that we 
can do to add to the approval which our 
Peace Corps members receive is our fun- 
damental and bounden duty to do. T 
have seen the Peace Corps work in Latin 
American countries in barrios, in slums, 
as well as in Indian villages, I have seen 
them work in other parts of the world, 
in the Far East and on the European 
Continent, and I have only the highest 
feeling of satisfaction that they are 
Americans and represent the youth of 
our land. 

I would feel deeply remiss as a Senator 
if I failed to join the Senator in paying 
our Peace Corps volunteers the most elo- 
quent tribute possible in connection with 
the pending bill. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I am very glad that 
the Senator has expressed himself as he 
has. I quite agree with what he says. 
One would have to go to see them in all 
these places to know that they have be- 
come successful, because there have been 
so few complaints from any countries as 
to the administration or the actual par- 
ticipation in the program. 

I quite agree with the Senator that 
this is one of the few programs that I 
take pride in, in contrast to some others, 
in which our libraries have been burned 
down and we have been condemned gen- 
erally. 

The Peace Corps is a great success, I 
am happy to agree with the Senator. I 
agree with everything he says about the 
Peace Corps. Its great success, I am 
sure, will continue. 

Mr. AIKEN. Let me say that the 
Peace Corps has received as few com- 
plaints as any agency of Government. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. It is like the ex- 
change program. There have been very 
few complaints about it. 

Mr. JAVITS. The Senator from Ar- 
kansas is very proud of that. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. To me, that is very 
much the same thing. 

Mr. AIKEN. The exchange program, 
however, is not an agency of the Gov- 
ernment. I do not know who runs it, 
but he is doing an excellent job, and 
the program does work. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Charles Frankel is 
its present head. He is Assistant Secre- 
tary of State for Educational and Cul- 
tural Affairs. 

Mr. JAVITS. While we are taking a 
little “ease” here, let me tell the Senator 
from Arkansas that I am trying another 
idea for size, somewhat on the reverse 
order of the Fulbright scholarships. 
That is to make available funds from 
hard currency in return for soft cur- 
rency for students to study in this 
country from countries which have soft 
currency which would be useful to us. 

We could start that as a kind of modest 
program in the hope that it would en- 
courage more foreign student activity of 
a desirable kind in the United States. 
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Mr. FULBRIGHT. I thank both Sena- 
tors from New York and Vermont for 
their comments. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Rus- 
SELL of South Carolina in the chair). 
The question is on agreeing to the com- 
mittee amendments. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the amend- 
ments be agreed to en bloc. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the committee amendments 
are agreed to en bloc. 

The bill is open to further amendment. 
If there be no further amendment to be 
proposed, the question is on the engross- 
ment and third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, was read the third 
time, and passed. 

The title was amended, so as to read: 
“A bill to amend the Peace Corps Act 
(75 Stat. 612), as amended, and for other 
purposes.” 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I move 
that the vote by which the bill was passed 
be reconsidered. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
move that the motion to reconsider be 
laid on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, the 
Peace Corps legislation which we have 
just passed in this body without dissent 
has become an institution of great pres- 
tige in our country—and justly so. 
Under the leadership of the distinguished 
junior Senator from Arkansas, the emi- 
nent chairman of the Committee on 
Foreign Relations [Mr. FULBRIGHT], the 
full force and effect of the original con- 
cept and design of the program has 
never been untracked. The fact that the 
bill passes without dissent is a testi- 
monial to the soundness of the program 
as well as to the confidence of the Senate 
in the product of the Foreign Relations 
Committee and its chairman. 

Equally high commendation is to be 
afforded to the ranking minority mem- 
ber of the committee, the distinguished 
senior Senator from Iowa [Mr. HICKEN- 
LOOPER] for his cooperation and assist- 
ance within the committee and on the 
floor in assuring this expeditious action 
today. 

The Senate as a whole is indebted to 
these men and to all members of the 
committee for their effort, in assuring 
this swift passage today. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS—MINIMUM 
WAGE BILL 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, 
what is the pending business? Has per- 
mission been given to lay down the mini- 
mum wage as the pending bill, after con- 
sideration of the Peace Corps bill? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Yes; but 
it has not been reported yet. There is no 
pending business at this time. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, no 
action on the minimum wage bill will be 
taken until tomorrow. 

I have been informed by the ranking 
member of the Committee on Labor and 
Public Welfare that all the reports on 
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the minimum wage bill will be on the 
desks of Senators tomorrow. 


COMMITTEE MEETINGS DURING 
SENATE SESSION TOMORROW 


On request of Mr. MANSFIELD, and 
by unanimous consent, all committees 
were authorized to meet during the ses- 
sion of the Senate tomorrow until 12 
o’clock noon. L 


ORDER OF ADJOURNMENT UNTIL 
10 AM. TOMORROW 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that when the 
Senate concludes its business today, it 
adjourn until 10 o’clock a.m. tomorrow. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, 
these requests which I have just made 
have all been cleared with the minority 
leader. 


OF TIME AND THE RIVER—ARI- 
ZONA’S FUTURE AT STAKE 


Mr. FANNIN. Mr. President, “Of 
Time and the River” was the title given 
by the late Thomas Wolfe to a major 
novel of the 20th century. In a few 
words that phrase expresses the hope and 
concern of Arizona today—hope for the 
river and concern that time is running 
out. 

The river I want to discuss today is the 
Colorado—and to the people of Arizona, 
there is no other river. The Colorado is 
to the citizens of my State as the Jordan 
is to the people of Israel, or the Nile to 
the people of Egypt. It is to the Colo- 
rado that we must look for our salva- 
tion. 

In the arid sweep of the vast South- 
west, water literally is salvation—and, for 
us, there is no other salvation but the 
Colorado. 

The river is there, timeless and renew- 
able. Of time for Arizona, however, 
there is precious little remaining. 

There is neither time nor any need 
for me to recite the long and often turbu- 
lent history of Colorado River develop- 
ment and its vital role in the expanding 
economy of the entire Rocky Mountain- 
Pacific Southwest region. 

Many Senators know that story well, 
and there are none who know it so inti- 
mately as my colleague, the distinguished 
Senator from Arizona, who is the dean 
not only of the Senate but of Colorado 
River authorities as well. 

Beginning with the first giant step of 
Hoover Dam, he has been personally in- 
volved in every piece of legislation that 
made possible the modern miracles of 
productive farms and gleaming new cities 
in the Southwest. 

I can assure the Senate that my es- 
teemed senior colleague concurs in the 
remarks I want to make today about 
pending legislation which is so urgently 
needed to achieve the maximum bene- 
ficial use of the water of the Colorado. 

We have introduced legislation in the 
form of S. 75 to accomplish that objec- 
tive. Meanwhile, similar legislation re- 
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flecting an unprecedented unity of ap- 
proach on the part of virtually all 
representatives of Colorado River Basin 
States is progressing in the other body. 

After extensive hearings and search- 
ing review, the House Interior and In- 
sular Affairs Committee has reported an 
amended version of H.R. 4671, the Colo- 
rado River Basin Project Act. 

It is my earnest hope that a bill em- 
bodying essential features of an accept- 
able and workable Colorado River proj- 
ect, including the long-overdue central 
Arizona project, will soon be adopted by 
the House and sent to the Senate. That 
is why I want to further acquaint Mem- 
bers of the Senate with some of the re- 
cent and admittedly confusing develop- 
ments related to this complex legislative 
effort. 

In all humility, and yet with the firm 
conviction that Arizona’s position in this 
matter is just and right, I must respond 
to the extraordinary campaign of deceit 
and falsehood that is being waged 
against further development of the re- 
sources of the Colorado River. 

As so often happens, truth was the 
first casualty in this propaganda war 
against dams on the Colorado. And 
when the truth is obscured, it is far 
easier for emotion to overcome reason. 

All I ask of my colleagues in the Con- 
gress is a willingness to consider the facts 
in open competition with deliberate de- 
ception. 

First, I want to recount briefly why 
and how this legislation evolved. Then 
I shall comment in some detail about the 
misguided efforts of a tiny privileged 
minority to wreck the legitimate aspira- 
tions of 30 million Americans who live 
in the 7 Colorado River Basin States. 

For as long as I can remember, Mr. 
President, the Colorado River was a 
source of hostility rather than harmony 
among those who laid claim to its water 
and power potential. 

Nowhere was this enmity more bitter 
and divisive than between Arizona and 
California. 

One after another, the great works 
approved by Congress began harnessing 
the river and spreading its benefits— 
first to the burgeoning communities of 
southern California and later to projects 
in the upper basin States. 

Arizona watched with a mixture of 
envy and anticipation for the time when 
we, too, could put our rightful share of 
the river to practical use. 

Our disputes with California notwith- 
standing, we remained devoted to the 
fundamental reclamation concept—and 
with good reason. Arizona in general, 
and the Phoenix area in particular, 
would not be among the fastest grow- 
ing locations in the Nation today with- 
out the assured but limited water supply 
provided by the Salt River project—the 
pioneering pace setter of all reclamation 
projects. 

After World War II, Arizona twice 
came to the Congress with a feasible 
project to bring its share of Colorado 
River water into the central valleys 
where it was, even then, so badly needed. 

Twice—in 1950 and again in 1951— it 
was approved by the Senate and sent to 
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the House. Both times it ran afoul of 
the old Arizona-California feud and 
doubts about the validity of Arizona’s 
water rights. 

In passing, it is interesting to note that 
those central Arizona project bills of 15 
years ago clearly provided for a dam at 
Bridge Canyon—the same dam that to- 
day has aroused such belated hysteria in 
Sierra Club headquarters. 

At this juncture, and with a declining 
groundwater table assuming threaten- 
ing proportion, Arizona was forced into 
long and expensive litigation to perfect 
its rights to main-stream Colorado River 
water. 

The U.S. Supreme Court in 1963 settled 
any doubts about Arizona’s rights once 
and for all. In large measure our origi- 
nal claim was upheld. 

In short, we gained a handsome paper 
decree stating that we had a right to 
some water at the bottom of a mile-deep 
gorge 200 miles from where it was needed. 

Even while we were stymied by years 
of litigation, Arizona did not turn its 
back on the growing needs of its neigh- 
bors. 

In good faith—and because it was the 
right thing to do—Arizona’s representa- 
tives in the Congress of both parties gave 
their wholehearted support to the upper 
Colorado River project and helped 
achieve its passage. 

Today the Nation has Glen Canyon 
Dam and Lake Powell—one of the truly 
magnificent bodies of water in the 
world—a lake that enriches the esthetic 
and recreational opportunities of mil- 
lions of Americans for generations to 
come. 

Moreover, farms and cities in Colo- 
rado, Utah, New Mexico, and Wyoming 
can look forward to an increased meas- 
ure of stability and economic growth be- 
cause of the related projects made pos- 
sible by Glen Canyon Dam and Lake 
Powell. 

Having won its case in court, Arizona 
then renewed its struggle to translate 
rights on paper into water on the land. 

It was during this period, Mr, Presi- 
dent, that I became officially involved in 
this matter. As one who was privileged 
to serve three terms as Governor of Ari- 
zona, I can testify from experience to the 
mounting frustration in our State and 
the growing anxiety over continued de- 
lays in attacking our water deficiency 
problem, 

Many of us felt at the time—as we do 
even more so today—that Arizona simply 
cannot afford to gamble any longer with 
its future. 

We had kept the faith with our sister 
States in the basin. We had waited pa- 
tiently while their projects were author- 
ized and constructed, and we pitched in 
to help. 

We had done everything the Congress 
asked us to do—but we still had no water. 

A realistic political appraisal of our 
prospects for action in Congress afforded 
us little if any encouragement. 

We desperately needed a new and 
higher level of statesmanship applied to 
the problem. 

As a westerner I am proud to say that 
the political and citizen leadership of the 
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Colorado River Basin States has proved 
equal to the challenge. 

We faced our problems and our differ- 
ences squarely. We spent countless 
hours in exploratory meetings searching 
for the common ground we realized was 
mandatory. 

Throughout this tedious and often dis- 
couraging process we enjoyed the firm 
support and cooperation of the Bureau of 
Reclamation. 

I cannot begin to mention all of the in- 
dividuals and organizations in the vari- 
ous States who have contributed so much 
to this continuing joint enterprise, All 
of them deserve credit for their persever- 
ance and courage. 

We have learned it is possible for men 
of good will to transcend old, static ways 
of thinking about water in terms only of 
local advantage and State boundaries. 

In the time-tested American tradition, 
Members of the other body have man- 
aged to hammer out a unified approach 
through honorable compromise—a com- 
promise in which Arizona has made many 
concessions. 

The principles and objectives remain 
the same—maximum possible develop- 
ment of all resources of the Colorado 
River to provide the greatest good for the 
greatest number. 

It is possible to accomplish this in a 
manner consistent with engineering and 
fiscal feasibility—and make no mistake 
about this, with a due regard for the 
preservation of our natural heritage. 

The old central Arizona project has 
been incorporated into an expanded but 
eminently practical plan affecting the en- 
tire basin—an area, let me remind the 
Senate, that comprises about one-twelfth 
of the continental United States, exclud- 
ing Alaska, and includes the southern 
portion of the most populous State in the 
Union. 

The wisdom of this approach was rec- 
ognized and accepted by one group after 
another. 

Investor-owned utilities and public 
power agencies are together on it. Busi- 
ness groups and organized labor support 
it. City councils and State legislatures 
are behind it. 

Politically, there are no partisan lines 
here. Democrats and Republicans are 
playing on the same team. In the half 
century of reclamation development in 
the West, there has never been a con- 
sensus like this. 

In all fairness, Mr. President, I can 
make the factual statement that the 
overwhelming majority of people in the 
seven Colorado River Basin States want 
this legislation enacted. 

That is where we stand today. I urge 
you to keep this background in mind as 
I turn now to those few emotional and 
extreme voices of opposition that have 
been raised against us. 

First, let me make it abundantly clear 
that I do not question the sincerity of 
their motives. Nor do I question their 
constitutional right to be heard. 

What I do question—and indeed, chal- 
lenge—is the factual accuracy of their 
arguments. 

Conservation groups, including the 
Sierra Club, have a worthy place in our 
society. Over the years they have con- 
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tributed much to the wise management 
and preservation of our natural re- 
sources. 

Regrettably, in this instance they are 
just wrong—and I will tell you why. 

Your attention has been directed to 
full-page advertisements appearing in 
the Washington Post and the New York 
Times in recent weeks. Some of you 
have received letters from alarmed and 
misinformed constituents as a result of 
this misleading scare campaign. 

They would have you believe we want 
to “flood” or “inundate” the Grand 
Canyon. There is both a short and long 
answer to this. The short answer is 
“Nonsense.” 

Now for the longer answer—and unlike 
the Sierra Club and its executive direc- 
tor, David Brower—I shall confine myself 
to documented facts. 

The main thrust of Mr. Brower's cam- 
paign of misrepresentation has been di- 
rected against Hualapai Dam at Bridge 
Canyon and Marble Canyon Dam—the 
two hydroelectric and river-regulating 
structures that are essential to the entire 
basin development plan. 

I wish it were possible for me to con- 
duct each Member of the Senate on a 
personal tour of the area and to show 
exactly where the dams would be and 
where the lakes would form in relation 
to Grand Canyon National Park. 

This would immediately dispel any 
apprehension over authorizing the dams, 
Since that is not possible, I shall rely on 
official maps, personal observations, and 
the testimony of those whose firsthand 
knowledge of the Colorado River is 
unquestioned. 

Hualapai Dam, formerly called Bridge 
Canyon, would rest in a narrow inner 
gorge of the river some 80 miles west and 
downstream of the western boundary of 
Grand Canyon National Park. It would 
be about 150 miles from the El Tovar 
Hotel on the south rim of the canyon, the 
area most Americans see when they visit 
the park. 

The 600-foot dam would be at the bot- 
tom of an inner gorge that ranges from 
1,500 to 2,000 feet deep. This inner 
gorge in turn is part of the main gorge 
that is approximately 5,000 feet deep, 
or about a mile. 

The reservoir would back water first 
along the southern boundary of Lake 
Mead National Recreational Area and 
along the northern boundary of the 
Hualapai Indian Reservation for ap- 
proximately 53 miles. 

The next 27 miles would be along the 
southern boundary of the Grand Canyon 
National Monument—not to be confused 
with the park, 

The monument is a relatively small 
310-square-mile area adjacent to the 
park that was established by Presidential 
proclamation long after the park. Few 
Americans even know the monument is 
there—and even fewer have ever 
visited it. 

Last year, for example, only 1,300 per- 
sons visited the monument area, com- 
pared with an attendance of 34% million 
at Lake Mead Recreation Area and more 
than 114 million at Grand Canyon Park 
proper. 
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The final 13 miles of the lake behind 
Hualapai Dam, ranging from a depth of 
90 feet down to zero, or river level, would 
follow the western boundary of Grand 
Canyon National Park. 

Presumably, it is this 90 feet of water 
at the bottom of a mile-deep gorge that 
the Sierra Club thinks would be a flood. 

The copy writer for the Sierra Club’s 
latest ad that appeared in the New York 
Times of July 25 really got carried away 
with his rhetoric. 

At one point the ad claims that “in 
some places, the inner gorge will be sub- 
merged 500 feet.” 

Mr. President, this is a patent false- 
hood. The word “submerge” has a dis- 
tinct and clear meaning. It means 
under water. 

In the name of commonsense, how 
could you “submerge” an inner gorge 
2,000 feet deep with a lake whose maxi- 
mum depth behind Hualapai Dam could 
be only 600 feet? 

This is typical of the exaggeration and 
outright misstatement of fact that char- 
acterizes the propaganda of the Sierra 
Club. 

Take another example. The ad calls 
Hualapai Dam “an unthinkable prece- 
dent” and warns of the “demise” of the 
national park system. 

The truth is, of course, that Hualapai 
Dam is neither “unthinkable” nor a 
“precedent.” It has been thought about 
for more than 40 years. 

The very act that created Grand 
Canyon National Park in 1919 specifi- 
cally anticipated a dam at the Bridge 
Canyon site. 

In 1933, when the monument area was 
added adjacent to the park, the Director 
of the National Park Service, Horace Al- 
bright, wrote a letter directly on this 
point to the Commissioner of Reclama- 
tion. Here is a direct quote from that 
letter: 

As I see it the Bridge Canyon Project is in 
no way affected by the Grand Canyon Na- 
tional Monument proclamation; we have had 
it in mind all the time, the Bridge Canyon 
project. 


The Sierra Club ad is not even correct 
in its mention of Grand Teton. 

Jackson Lake at the foot of the Grand 
Teton range was first.a reclamation proj- 
ect. In 1907 the Bureau of Reclamation 
added a rock dam at the foot of the lake 
on the Snake River to make possible 
200,000 acre-feet of storage for the Mini- 
doka project in Idaho. 

The dam was raised in 1911 and again 
in 1916 to its present height of 78 feet 
and total storage capacity of 847,000 
acre-feet. 

It is this beautiful sparkling lake that 
today enhances the scenery at Grand 
Teton National Park and affords boating 
and fishing pleasure for visitors. Water 
is not withdrawn from the lake during 
the tourist season except in emergency 
drought conditions. 

But this is not the only precedent. 
Fontana Dam backs up a scenic lake 
bordering a portion of the Great Smoky 
National Park, which annually draws 
more visitors than any other national 
park in the system. The same is true of 
Sherburne Dam and lake in Glacier Na- 
tional Park. 
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These lakes certainly are not eyesores 
or threats to the park system. Just the 
opposite is true. The “precedent” argu- 
ment, therefore, is totally without factual 
basis. 

The second and smaller of the two 
dams authorized in H.R. 4671 would be 
in Marble Canyon. This damsite is 12 ½ 
miles upstream from the eastern bound- 
ary of Grand Canyon National Park. Its 
reservoir would have absolutely nothing 
to do with the Grand Canyon. 

The Colorado River would continue to 
flow undisturbed for the 104-mile stretch 
from Marble Canyon Dam through the 
Grand Canyon National Park to the 
headwaters of Hualapai Lake. 

It is true that there would be a slight 
difference in the appearance of the river. 
Instead of a muddy reddish brown, it 
would be a clear blue trout stream. 

In the truest and finest sense of the 
term, this would be conservation, not 
destruction. It would enhance natural 
beauty, not destroy it. 

Those who had the time, the money 
and the inclination—including the 
members of the Sierra Club—could con- 
tinue to run the river in boats and rafts 
for the entire course of its passage 
through the Grand Canyon. 

Meanwhile, as opposed to only a few 
thousand persons who have ever availed 
themselves of this rare sport, millions of 
their fellow Americans would also be able 
to get a close-up view of what is un- 
deniably some of the most spectacular 
scenery in the world. 

Let me emphasize again, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that Marble Canyon is not the 
Grand Canyon. It is not even in what 
is commonly referred to as the Grand 
Canyon. It is not even within the 
boundary of the Grand Canyon National 
Park. 

There are literally hundreds of smaller 
canyons, intermittent streams and 
springs that feed into the Colorado River 
as it bores its way to the Gulf of Cali- 
fornia. The ecology of all but a handful 
of them behind Hualapai and Marble 
Canyon dams would not be disturbed in 
any way by the lakes. 

Believe me, if you could take a helicop- 
ter excursion over this stretch of terri- 
tory you could see there are enough 
canyons of all sizes and shapes to satisfy 
all conceivable ecological interest for all 
time to come. 

One final observation about this ridic- 
ulous “flooding” argument may assist 
you in acquiring a proper perspective on 
what is involved. 

Engineers have calculated the volume 
in acre feet of that 13-mile portion of 
the lake behind Hualapai Dam that 
would form the northwestern boundary 
of Grand Canyon National Park. They 
have also figured the volume of the en- 
tire stretch of the Grand Canyon 
through the park. 

For an accurate comparative illustra- 
tion, that ratio is equivalent to 1 drop 
of water in a 50-gallon barrel. 

Now I want to mention briefly some 
additional positive aspects of the case 
for the dams which you may not have 
heard or read. 

Aside from its hydroelectric peaking 
power production and silt control func- 
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tions, Hualapai Dam would provide di- 
rect and immediate economic benefits to 
the most poverty-stricken and disad- 
vantaged segment of our national popu- 
lation. 

To the destitute Hualapai Indians on 
their desolate and barren reservation, 
Hualapai Lake would mean jobs, income, 
economic growth opportunities and the 
prospect of a better life for their chil- 
dren. 

It will mean roads across their res- 
ervation, a steadily increasing tourist 
income and a chance to join the main- 
stream of American society. 

In the words of their tribal chairman, 
George Rocha: 

We do not wish to remain isolated in a 
canyon wilderness just so a few people can 
play at being brave explorers in the 20th 
century ... The building of Hualapai Dam 
is our only hope for independence and free- 
dom from want. 


Although their land would enjoy the 
greatest direct impact, the Hualapais are 
not the only Indians who would derive 
benefits from this project. 

Official representatives of six other 
Arizona Indian tribes have endorsed the 
building of the dams. They include lead- 
ers of the Salt River Pimas and Mari- 
copas, the Gila River Indian Community, 
the Papagos, the Colorado River tribes, 
the Yavapais and the White River 
Apaches. 

All told, more than 20,000 Indian cit- 
izens in these tribal groups would bene- 
fit directly and indirectly. Those bene- 
fits range from the alleviation of acute 
water shortages on Indian lands to the 
economic potential of tourist income. 

The Indians of Arizona know very 
well what happens to a society when its 
water supply is diminished or disappears. 
Around them are the crumbling ruins 
of their ancestors—including the outline 
of primitive irrigation structures that 
can still be seen. They stand as power- 
ful reminders of vanished people—civili- 
zations that withered and died or moved 
on when the water was gone. 

The sad part of Mr. Brower’s extreme 
arguments against this project is the 
fact that he makes them in the name 
of conservation. 

But let me remind my colleagues that 
true conservation in the American tradi- 
tion does not mean the preservation of 
exclusive privilege for one small group 
of citizens, 

On the contrary, opportunities for the 
enjoyment of nature and its wonders 
have been extended to virtually all 
Americans through the multiple-purpose 
concept of resource utilization. 

All of us know these opportunities 
must be expanded in light of current and 
projected population pressures on our 
available facilities. Hualapai Lake would 
be a major step in this direction. 

Given our experience with Lake Mead 
and Lake Powell, we know that Hualapai 
Lake would soon develop into one of the 
most popular attractions in the Nation. 

Lake Mead is a priceless recreational 
asset because of its proximity to urban 
centers of the most populous State in the 
Union and adjacent States. With metro- 
politan concentrations growing rapidly in 
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the Southwest, Hualapai Lake—like Lake 
Powell and Lake Mead today—would be 
another welcome bonanza for boating, 
fishing and camping enjoyment. 

Public response to Lake Powell, for 
example, has been amazing, when you 
consider that it began filling only 3 years 
ago and visitor facilities are still limited. 

Some 196,400 persons visited Lake 

Powell the ‘first year. Attendance 
climbed to 303,500 the next year, and 
as additional accommodations and 
marina facilities are completed, the fig- 
ures. will climb steadily higher. Al- 
ready, in the first 7 months of 1966, 
attendance is reported over the 1965 
pace. ‘ 
There is à curious anomaly in Mr. 
Brower’s propaganda which deserves 
comment. On behalf of the Sierra 
Club, he professes to support Arizona’s 
quest for supplemental water. I might 
say that with friends like this, we do not 
need enemies. 

His ads tells us to forget the dams. 
They say: Go ahead and build the cen- 
tral Arizona project and use conven- 
tional steam generating plants to pro- 
vide the necessary pumping energy. Be- 
sides, cheap nuclear power is just around 
the corner.” 

To the naive and uninformed, this 
sounds fine. But it just is not true 
and wishful thinking cannot change fic- 
tion into fact. 

I can assure the Senate that the posi- 
tive economic case for the dams will be 
documented, and the fallacious argu- 
ments against them exposed, as we pro- 
ceed with the consideration of this proj- 
ect. 

For now, I would remind Mr. Brower 
that steam generating plants require 
fuel coal, oil, natural gas—or some 
form of fissionable material, in the case 
of nuclear reactors. 

All of these, uranium included, are 
depletable and nonrenewable resources. 
Their unnecessary use to perform a 
function that can more. efficiently and 
economically be performed by inex- 
haustible falling water surely cannot be 
justified in the name of conservation. 

So far, Mr. President, I have not men- 
tioned the unique provision of this legis- 
lation which sets it apart from previous 
reclamation bills. I refer to the long- 
range need for increased supplies of 
water in the Colorado River. i 

Let me assure my friends in the Pa- 
cific Northwest that the question of aug- 
menting the water available in the Col- 
orado River at some future date merits 
objective study by the most competent 
authorities in our land. 

You are perfectly within your rights 
to demand that this proposal be sub- 
jected to the most searching examina~ 
tion—and I have no doubt that it will be. 

At this point, let me plead with you 

not to prejudge the case before the facts 
are in. 
We in Arizona do not covet one drop of 
somebody else’s water which they can 
put to beneficial consumptive use, either 
now or in the foreseeable future. 

At the same time, we know that the 
disparity between total supply and pre- 
dicted demand in the Colorado Basin is 
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only a reflection of a national, not a 
local, problem. 

The extra water that Phoenix, Tucson, 
Flagstaff, Williams, Ash Fork, and Casa 
Grande need today, New York and Wash- 
ington will need tomorrow. 

Experience has taught us that the 
longer we delay in mounting a coordi- 
nated national attack on our water sup- 
ply and distribution problems, the more 
difficult and expensive they will be to 
solve. 

Action now to meet our water needs in 
the year 2000 and beyond is not a vision- 
ary step. It is a practical necessity. 

Finally, Mr. President, on behalf of 
Arizona, let me repeat that the river 
runs on but our time is running out. 

It is my earnest hope that the House 
of Representatives will soon aet on the 
bill reported by its Interior and Insular 
Affairs Committee and thereby provide 
the Senate with an opportunity for ade- 
quate consideration of this legislation 
at this session. 

Congressional approval of this vitally 
needed project will usher in a bright new 
era of progress and prosperity for the 
entire Colorado River Basin. 

For myself and my senior colleague, 
the beloved President pro tempore of the 
Senate, we ask only that you make your 
judgment on this legislation squarely on 
the basis of the facts that will be pre- 
sented. 

We are perfectly willing to match the 
combined legal, engineering, and eco- 
nomic recommendations of a quarter- 
century of study against the desperate 
distortions of those who represent less 
than one-hundredth of 1 percent of the 
American people. 

And we have confidence that the Sen- 
ate, as it has twice before, will make the 
proper determination. 

Mr. FANNIN. Mr. President, I suggest 
the absence of a quorum. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Mosxie in the chair). The clerk will call 
the roll. 


The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. RUSSELL of South Carolina. Mr. 
President, I ask unanimous consent that 
the order for the quorum call be 
rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


WORLD OPINION ON U.S. 
POSITION IN VIETNAM 


Mr, RUSSELL of South Carolina, Mr. 
President, I know that all of us have been 
very interested in listening to the many 
statements indicating that, so far as 
world opinion is concerned, our policy in 
Vietnam is looked at with extreme skep- 
ticism, if not with open hostility and 
criticism. 

I was therefore quite interested to read 
the lead editorial in the current issue, 
August 20, 1966, of the London Econo- 
ne entitled “This Is the Third World 

Ar.“ 

This is a very excellent editorial. It 
is one which I think should commend 
itself to those of us who are concerned 
with the events in Vietnam. I think it is 
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also a very strong endorsement in large 
part of the American position in connec- 
tion with Vietnam. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that this editorial be printed at this 
point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


THIS IS THE THIRD WORLD WAR 


There is no Mao but Mao, and Lin Piao is 
his prophet. That is what the past week’s 
events in Peking (see page 719) boil down 
to. The communiqué from the Chinese com- 
munists’ central committee at the weekend, 
followed by the ominously martial rally in 
Peking on Thursday, with a uniformed Mao 
Tse-tung presenting his "close friend in 
combat” Lin Piao to the people, mark out 
unmistakably the path Mao means China to 
follow.. It was predictable that the central 
committee, in the sort of words Stalin once 
made Russians use about him, would duly 
declare Mao Tse-tung a genius, “the greatest 
marxist-leninist of our era.” After the Mao- 
organised purges of the last four months, 
and his baptism in the Yangtse last month, 
this was inevitable. Like all monopolists of 
temporal power, from the Roman emperors 
to Stalin, Mao is spending his last years in 
arranging to become a god. 

What was not inevitable is the emergence 
of Marshal Lin Piao as China's number two, 
and the meaning this has for China’s foreign 
policy. The only other Chinese mentioned 
by name among the ecomiums to Mao in the 
central committee’s communiqué—and twice 
at that—is Lin Piao. At Thursday’s rally in 
Peking it was Lin Piao who took precedence 
immediately after Mao himself, before the 
country’s president and prime minister and 
the communist party’s secretary-general. 
It was Lin Piao who made the main speech 
under the approving gaze of Chairman Mao. 
Sick man or not, palely self-effacing or not, 
the defence minister has risen to the rank of 
Mao’s chief assistant and his successor-ap- 
parent. He has done this partly because he 
can speak for the army, and partly because 
he has loyally used the army as a guinea- 
pig for the “cultural revolution” dose of 
salts with which Mao is now purging the 
whole country. But Lin Piao has probably 
risen for another reason too, and this is 
bad news. 

A year ago Lin Piao wrote the famous arti- 
cle, “On People’s War,” which said that 
China’s foreign policy was to encourage 
guerrilla wars in the “countryside of the 
world”—Asia, Africa and Latin America—in 
order to encircle and destroy the imperial- 
ists in the “cities of the world,” north Amer- 
ica and western Europe. The year that has 
passed since Lin Piao wrote his article has 
been a bad one for China’s foreign policy, 
in Indonesia, in Africa and now even in 
North Korea (see page 721). It would have 
been reasonable to expect China to whistle 
its revolutionary tune under its breath this 
year. Nota bit of it. The central commit- 
tee has picked out the Lin Piao article for a 
pat on the back as a scientific analysis of 
“the world revolution of our time.” And 
Mao has picked out Lin Piao as his chief 
assistant. The meaning is clear. Mao Tse- 
tung, now almost mystical in his certainty, is 
not backing down one inch from his hopes of 
ideological expansion. 

This is the most important fact about 
Asia today. It is the background against 
which the debate on American policy in the 
Far East has to be measured. Whether the 
United States has a job to do in Asia is 
not, at bottom, something to be decided in 
Washington. It has already been decided in 
Peking. The Americams were a Pacific power 
long before they became an Atlantic power. 
In Europe they have generally had a comfort- 
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ing layer of friendly countries between them 
and their main potential enemy, Germany or 
Russia. Across the Pacific there is nothing 
but cold water. That is why the Americans 
sent Commodore Perry to Japan a century 
ago, when all they were asking of Europe 
was to be left alone by it. It is why they 
now have virtually no choice but to resist 
what China is trying to do. No one else can. 
It will take the other Asians at least a 
decade to summon up the strength to look 
after China themselves. The British are 
still snarled up in the non-sequitur of 
thinking that belonging to Europe means 
not belonging to the rest of the world. The 
Russians took a long step in the right di- 
rection at Tashkent this year, when they 
declared their interest in the stability of 
the Indian subcontinent; but they have still 
not been able to bring themselves to say out 
oud that China's idea of universal revolu- 
tion is a hell of a way to run the world. 
They probably will in the end. But mean- 
time the Americans, and the Americans 
alone, are in a position to do something 
about the problem-man of the 1960s: Mao 
the evangelist, with his hot gospel of guer- 
rilla liberation tucked under his arm. 

None of this is really in dispute. Mr. 
Walter Lippmann, the most persistent and 
intelligent of President Johnson’s critics, 
agrees that it is right for the United States 
to use its strength to establish a balance of 
power against the Chinese. The argument 
is about how much strength will be needed, 
and where it can best be applied. 

It can be argued that in the end the whole 
business of restraining China’s missionary 
“Zeal may turn out to be much easier than 
it looks right now. China is a very poor 
country indeed. An article on page 720 
argues that its chances of ever becoming 
a rich one, or even of building up a modestly 
successful industry, are much dimmer than 
most people have usually assumed. If 
“China does remain a poor country, its hope 
"of iring revolutions all around the world 
will be rationed by the amount of help it can 
actually send to would-be-revolutionaries. 
And that, to be fair to Mao, is all he alms 
to do. He is not an expansionist in the 
sense of wanting to push China's own ter- 
ritory beyond what he considers its his- 
toric boundaries. He just wants to spread 
the ‘good word—but “out of the barrel of 
a gun.” Ten years hence, if China is still 
too poor to export many guns and many 
milssionaries, Lin Piao’s thesis about “the 
revolution of our time” could look as punc- 
tured as President Nasser’s grandiose aims of 
the 1950s look now. This is the optimistic 
way of looking at things. There is nothing 
wrong with hoping that the worst will not 
happen. But it is not a basis for policy. 
You look so stupid if the worst does come. 
Until and unless there is solid evidence that 
China does not intend to do what Lin Piao 
says it want to do, or cannot do it, the only 
safe assumption for the Americans or any- 
body else to make is that the Chinese mean 
every word they say. That is where any 
sober Asia policy starts from. 

That is where it starts from. Did it really 
have to lead to what is happening in Viet- 
nam? Mr. Johnson’s critics say that it need 
not have done. But lately it has looked very 
much as if some of the steam has been 
going out of the critics’ arguments. This is 
not because they like this singularly beastly 
war any better than they used to. Nobody 
does. It is because, if one leaves aside the 
marxists and the honourable pacifists, a good 
many of the critics are finding it increasingly 
hard to disagree with the basic premise of 
Mr. Johnson's policy—that it is at present 
America’s job to try to keep China’s evan- 
gelism under control. Having accepted that, 
they then find it increasingly hard to suggest 

“ahy positive alternative to doing it in Viet- 
nam, And every time Mao Tse-tung does 
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something that seems to justify everybody's 
worst fears, the critics’ job gets that much 
tougher. 

Senator FULBRIGHT, for instance, has not 
taken direct issue with the policy for Asia 
that President Johnson spelled out at White 
Sulphur Springs on July 12th. He preferred 
to argue that the President ought to have 
consulted Congress first. It is an argument 
that would have carried more weight if Mr. 
Truman had consulted Congress. before de- 
ciding that the Americans must take over 
the job of defending Greece and Turkey— 
the “Truman doctrine”—in 1947. Mr. Lipp- 
mann, for his part, has walked into a couple 
of traps. He tried to argue on July 26th 
that there is no connection between the 
guerrilla war in Vietnam (“one small corner 
of the world”) and other possible guerrilla 
wars that might follow it elsewhere. But 
Marshal Lin Piao saw the connection all 
right for China’s purposes in the article on 
people's war” that the Peking central com- 
mittee has just commended: 

“The people in other parts of the world 
will see. . that what the Vietnamese peo- 
ple can do, they can do too.” 

That was one trap, and Mr. Lippmann 
dropped into it. The other is bigger and 
deeper, and goes right down to the funda- 
mental question about the whole war; how 
can you defend the non-communist parts of 
Asia unless you are ready to fight a war in 
Asia? Mr. Lippmann says, quite rightly, that 
with the single exception of Korea in 1950 
the United States has always avoided land 
wars in Asia like the plague. So he argues 
that the Americans should discharge their 
responsibility to the Asians by means of sea 
and air power alone—which means, in effect, 
by air power deployed from aircraft carriers 
and from islands off the Asian mainland. 
But Mr. Lippmann himself has scathingly 
pointed out how limited the uses of air power 
have been in Vietnam. If air power has not 
yet succeeded in tipping the scales in a war 
to which the Americans have committed 
300,000 troops, how on earth can it protect 
non-communist Asia all by itself? 

The blunt truth is that this is now an 
academic argument. China has nominated 
Vietnam as a test-case for what it claims 
to be a new kind of war. It is a land war, 
fought by relatively small formations of very 
brave men who are prepared to persist for 
years with the tactics of ambush and terror- 
ism until the other side’s nerve cracks. 
Those who believe that this technique of 
“people’s war” should be opposed, because 
its aim is to set up an unacceptable form of 
society, have little choice but to fight it on 
its own terms: that is, by a land war. It is 
not the “right war in the right place.” De- 
fensive wars seldom are. It is not the sort 
of war that the Americans will be able to 
bring themselves to fight time and time 
again in other parts of the world. But if it 
comes out right in Vietnam, it will with luck 
not have to be fought all over again else- 
where. If the dissident minority in South 
Vietnam falls to take power by force of arms, 
dissident minorities in other places will 
think twice before they believe in Lin Piao’s 
tip that they are on to a winner. 

But if the technique of “people’s war” does 
succeed in Vietnam, the past week's events 
in Peking will take on a new light. Those 
who do not like the war in Vietnam, but 
equally do not want to see Mao Tse-tung's 
beliefs sweeping across Asia in a wave of 
guerrilla wars, have a duty to ask themselves 
where else they think the wave can be 
stopped. Thailand? But the non-commu- 
nist Thais are not going to call for help from 
& defeated American army, and in any case 
it is logistically much harder to get help into 
Thailand than into Vietnam. Burma? Not 
on the cards. India, then? But the mind 
swerves away from the difficulty of doing 
anything to help that fragile country if the 
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guerrillas once get to work in West Bengal 
or Kerala or wherever. 

The fighting in Vietnam, it is said, could 
grow into the third world war. In a sense, 
it already is the third world war. It is not 
by the Americans’ choice that this has be- 
come a testing-ground for the theories of 
Mao tse-tung and Lin Piao. It need not have 
been. If there were any reasonable grounds 
for thinking that a communist victory in 
Vietnam would not be followed by commu- 
nist bids for power in the rest of Asia—start- 
ing in Thailand, and moving from there 
towards India—it would not be necessary 
to make a stand in Vietnam. It would not 
be necessary if Lin Piao had not written what 
he has written, and had not now been given 
Mao’s accolade for writing it. It would not 
be necessary if Russia were able to assert its 
authority over the communists of south-east 
Asia and guarantee that a stable truce line, 
like the line between the two parts of Ger- 
many, could be drawn along the Mekong be- 
tween a communist Indochina and a non- 
communist Thailand. If either of those 
things applied, a deal could be done in Viet- 
nam tomorrow. The only losers would be 
those South Vietnamese, Buddhists and 
Catholics alike, who keep on telling anyone 
who will listen that they do not want to be 
ruled by communists. It would be a cynical 
deal; but it could be struck. 

The deal the Americans cannot reasonably 
be asked to strike is one that threatens to 
sell the pass to the whole of southern Asia, 
This is Mr. Johnson’s enormous problem, 
It is also the problem of those who criticise 
his decision to take America into the war. 
Those of them—an increasing number—who 
agree that America has a responsibility to- 
wards the non-communist nations of Asia 
cannot dodge the question it poses. How else 
can you suggest holding the line, if not by 
fighting in Vietnam? 


THE MINIMUM WAGE BILL 
AMENDMENT—CHILD LABOR IN AGRICULTURE 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I submit 
for printing an amendment to HR. 
13712, the minimum wage bill, to provide 
for restrictions on child labor in agricul- 
ture. This amendment would provide 
the full protection to which our children 
are entitled, and would conform the bill 
to the provisions which the Senate pre- 
ee adopted in 1961 and again in 

I ask unanimous consent that this 
amendment be printed in the RECORD. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be received, printed, and 
lie on the table; and, without objection, 
the amendment will be printed in the 
RECORD. 

The amendment (No. 759) is as fol- 
lows: 

On page 43, strike out lines 14 through 17 
and insert, in lieu thereof, the following: 

“(c) (1) The provisions of section 12 re- 
lating to child labor shall not apply to any 
employee employed in agriculture outside of 
school hours for the school district where 
such employee is living while he is so em- 
ployed, if such employee— 

“(A) is employed by his parents, or by a 
person standing in the place of his parent, 
on a farm owned or operated by such parent 
or person, or on a neighboring farm, as de- 
fined by the Secretary of Labor, or 

“(B) is fourteen years of age or over, or 

“(C) is twelve years of age or over and 
is employed on a farm to which he com- 
mutes daily within twenty-five miles of his 
permanent residence, and (i) such employ- 
ment is with the written consent of his 
parent or person standing in place of his 
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parent, or (ii) his parent or person stand- 
ing in place of his parent is also employed 
on the same farm. The Secretary may by 
regulation prescribe maximum working 
hours and other conditions for the protec- 
tion of the health and safety of children 
employed pursuant to this subparagraph 
(C) pe 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I also 
ask unanimous consent that the supple- 
mental views, which I filed today and 
which were joined in by Senator HARRI- 
son A. WILLIAMS, JR., and are a part of 
the committee report on the minimum 
wage bill, be printed in the Recorp at 
this point in my remarks, so that they 
will be available for overnight reading, 
and Senators may understand the back- 
ground and reasons for the amendment 
I have just proposed. 

There being no objection, the supple- 
mental views were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 


SUPPLEMENTAL VIEWS OF Mn. JAVITS AND 
Mr. WILLIAMS 


CHILD LABOR IN AGRICULTURE 
A. The problem 


Almost two generations ago, this nation 
finally outlawed a practice which had become 
a national scandal—industrial child labor. 
If anyone in this body has forgotten the 
practices which, at the turn of the century, 
built whole industries upon the endless toil 
of children not yet even in their teens, let 
him examine the following transcript of the 
testimony of 8-year-old Helen Susscak 
answering Pennsylvania Judge Gray’s ques- 
tions about her job in a textile mill in 1911: 

“Judge: Helen, what time do you go to 
work? 

“Helen: Half after 6 evenin’s. 

“Judge: When do you come home from the 
mill? 

“Helen: Half after 6 mornin’s. 

“Judge: How far do you live from the mill? 

“Helen: I don’t know, I guess it mostly 
takes an hour to git there. 

“Judge: And the inspector tells me it’s 
across lonely fields exposed to storms that 
sweep down the valley. What's your pay, 
Helen? 

“Helen: I gits 3 cents an hour, sir. 

“Judge: If my arithmetic is good that is 
almost 36 cents for a night’s work. Well, 
now, we do indeed find the fiesh and blood of 
little children coined into money.“ 

But what we condemned with indignation 
over a generation ago in the textile mills and 
industrial plants of this nation we continue 
to accept in an often equally oppressive 
form—agricultural child labor. There are the 
same long hours, the same negligible pay, the 
same backbreaking work, the same exposure 
to the elements, the lack of educational op- 
portunity despite the nominal restrictions on 
working “during school hours”—all the same 
practices which deprive the child of a real 
childhood. 

Recent hearings by the Senate Migratory 
Labor Subcommittee revealed case after case 
of children employed under circumstances 
closely resembling the textile mill conditions 
we outlawed so long ago. 

For example, the following is the report 
of Miss Stockburger, chairman of the Na- 
tional Child Labor Committee, testifying in 
1963 about her most recent trip to a migrant 
area: 

“When Don came to the school at 1 p.m., 
he had already worked in the fields from 
about 4:30 a.m. to 12:30. I asked how many 
beans he had picked. He replied, ‘$6 worth— 
that's 300 pounds.“ Then my comment was, 


1U.S. Department of Labor, “Growth of 
Labor Law in the United States” 1 (1962). 
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Then you must be hungry. Come on, let's 
go eat lunch.’ Don looked up at me and 
answered, Tes'm, I reckon as how Iam. I 
ain’t had no breakfast yet.’ 

“Then there was the 9-year-old girl who 
was found one hot July afternoon in a cabin 
ironing. In the course of the conversation 
she told of having been in the field all morn- 
ing. When asked how she liked to work in 
the fleld she paused in her slow and delib- 
erate strokes with the iron and with great 
vehemence said, ‘I hate it. I hate to pick 
beans. But I gotta earn my livin.’ 

“How vividly I recall our dismay when a 
young mother of five children, all under 6, 
with whom we had worked for several years 
brought only her three youngest to the day 
care center. When asked about the two 
oldest boys who were 5 and 6, her answer 
was, ‘Oh, Billy and Johnny, I won't be leav- 
ing them with you this year. They're old 
enough to pick.“ 

In a few areas of the country, child labor 
has become almost a way of life. To cite one 
example, in the Willamette and Tuatation 
Valleys and the Hood River area in the heart 
of Oregon’s strawberry area, in 1962 at the 
peak of the strawberry harvest season there 
were 66,610 workers employed—and of these, 
65% (48,339) were under the age of 14, and 
19% (12,000) were under the age of 12.3 

But the problem is much more wide- 
spread—and infinitely more severe—through- 
out the areas of the country which employ 
migrant farm labor. Too often, farm com- 
munities make no provision for child day- 
care centers. They need not bother, for the 
children are all in the fields—all day long 
working alongside their parents. Often the 
permanent residents of such communities are 
only faintly aware that these children even 
exist at all. 

B. The proposal 

The proposal‘ considered by the Com- 
mittee would (1) prohibit the employment 
of children in agriculture under the age of 
12, except on their family farm or a neigh- 
boring farm; (2) bar agricultural employ- 
ment of children between 12 and 14 except 
on farms within commuting distance of 
home, and then only with parental consent; 
and (3) permit the Secretary of Labor to 
prohibit children under 16 from working 
at particularly hazardous” jobs in 
agriculture. 

The Committee accepted the “particularly 
hazardous” restriction (3), but, by a nar- 
row margin, rejected the other provisions of 
the proposal. 

In short, the Committee’s majority is will- 
ing to permit any kind of child labor in 
agriculture—no matter how long the hours, 
no matter how arduous the work, and no 
matter how young the child—as long as it 
is not “particularly hazardous.” This de- 
cision, grounded in the view that there is 
a sharp difference between conditions in in- 
dustry and agriculture, will, unless reversed 
by the Senate, could, I feel, seriously preju- 
dice many impoverished, undereducated and 
forgotten children in escaping from an in- 
definite continuation of their deplorable con- 
dition. 

C. The controversy 

Many Senators are already only too well 
aware of the crying need to extend child 
labor laws to agriculture, for the Senate has 
twice already—in 1961° and 1963 *—passed 
substantially the same measure which the 


2 Hearings Before the Senate Migratory 
Labor Subcommittee, 88th Cong., Ist Sess., 
104-105 (1963). 

3 Special Survey, U.S. Department of Labor 
(1962). 

4Amendment No. 606 to H.R. 13712, 89th 
Cong. 2d Sess. (1966). 

5S. 1123, 87th Cong., Ist Sess. (1961). 

S. 523, 88th Cong., Ist Sess. (1963). 
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Committee by a narrow margin this time 
rejected. But for those who may not recall 
or may have missed the debates a few years 
ago, the following brief resume of the argu- 
ments may prove enlightening. 

We have been told—and no doubt will be 
told again this year—that the toil of children 
in the fields is somehow different from the 
sweat and strain of children in the textile 
mills—that it is somehow cleaner, somehow 
more fun, less dangerous, and really educa- 
tional—or at least “healthy”. The oppo- 
nents of child labor laws will say this even 
though the cold facts are that agriculture 
is the third most dangerous of all our na- 
tion’s industries, exceeded only by mining 
and construction in the rate of death caused 
by on-the-job accidents.” There is a re- 
striction here against “particularly haz- 
ardous” occupations for children under 16, 
but have we the right to make that our 
standard for young children? The evidence 
strongly supports the conclusion that much 
more comprehensive protection is needed. 

Nor can it be said that we are dealing 
with a few middle-class children gamboling 
in the fields, eating strawberries as they go, 
perhaps to pick up a few dollars for a 4th of 
July week-end at the beach. 

On the contrary, the child we seek to pro- 
tect is among the most oppressed and de- 
prived of our citizens—the child of a Mex- 
ican-American family living far below the 
poverty level, whose parents, for the lack of 
a permanent residence, cannot even vote and 
therefore exert no political influence, whose 
parents have no legal right to collective bar- 
gaining. In sum, this is a child who des- 
perately needs to be brought in from the 
fields and made a part of the society which 
the rest of our childen take for granted. 

But we have been told—as no doubt the 
opponents of this amendment will tell us 
again—that federal law already prohibits 
child labor during school hours and there- 
fore necessarily protects the educational op- 
portunities of farm children. That is sim- 
ply not the case. A combination of factors, 
including loose enforcement, particularly as 
to migrants, plus such practices as “crop 
vacations,” has resulted in a very substan- 
tial impairment of farm worker education. 

Secretary Wirtz, testifying before the Mi- 
gratory Labor Subcommittee last year, re- 
ported: 


“The degree of difficulty in this situation 
is, even under the school regulations which 
we have, investigations which have been 
made by the Wage and Hour Divisions of the 
Department of Labor last year covering 2,562 
farms disclosed that 7,972 minors under 16 
illegally were employed during school hours. 

“Twenty percent of that group, 1,578, were 
9 years or younger. More than half, over 
4000; were 10 to 13 years of age.” “ 

D. A growing consensus in support of the 

amendment 


The fact of the matter is that a substan- 
tial segment of our agricultural economy— 
including organizations representing the 
growers themselves—has endorsed a child 
labor law for agriculture. The Vegetable 
Growers Association of America has called 


1 Hearings Before the Senate Migratory La- 
bor Subcommittee, 88th Cong., Ist Sess., 82 
(1963). 

8Id. at 31. 

* Hearings Before the Senate Subcommittee 
on Migratory Labor, 89th Cong., Ist Sess. 37 
(1965). “In one area, local children were en- 
rolled in school, but enrollment of migrants 
was postponed for 3 weeks so they could har- 
vest cucumbers, Still another State issued 
special permits to economically deprived 
children, those who needed education aboye 
all else, excusing them from school to pick 
fruit.” Id. at 61. 
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this proposal “a very good bill.“ e The Na- 
tional Council of Agricultural Employers, 
representing members in 35 States, includ- 
ing individual growers, farm and commodity 

tions, and employer associations, has 
said that it has no objection to this bill.“ = 
In addition, of course, those citizens’ orga- 
nizations most closely concerned with the 
problem have endorsed this proposal in much 
stronger terms. The National Advisory Com- 
mittee on Farm Labor endorses this proposal 
as a “keystone in the war against poverty,” 1? 
the National Consumers League has described 
this measure as “long overdue,” 13 and the 
National Council of Farmer Cooperatives sup- 
ports this measure as essential to the protec- 
tion of the health of farm children.“ 

This proposal is nothing new. The Senate 
has passed this bill before in even stronger 
form. 

We ought not to look away now from the 
exploitation of children in agriculture—with 
all its destructive effects—at the very time 
when we propose to extend federal minimum 
wage protection to other deprived groups in 
our society. 

Can it really be said that these children 
need protection less than garage mechanics, 
bus drivers, or retail salesmen? 

Can it really be said that 10-year-old chil- 
dren working for hours in the fields harvest- 
ing the food we eat are any the less ex- 
ploited than children were 50 years ago 
manufacturing the clothes we wore? 

The limitation on “particularly hazardous” 
occupations for child labor in agriculture, 
adopted by the Committee, is a step in the 
right direction. But the evil in the sweat- 
shops, textile mills and other industries 
based on child labor in the last century was 
not just that they included certain “partic- 
ularly hazardous” occupations, but that 
strenuous physical labor, on a regular full- 
time basis, was found to be inherently op- 
pressive for young children. 

In agriculture, as in industry long ago, it 
is the same old practice—perhaps less no- 
ticed, but just as harmful—and it ought to 
be stopped. 

Jacoß K. JAVITS, 

Harrison A. WILLIAMS, Jr. 
AMENDMENT—STUDY OF EMERGENCY STRIKE 
LAWS 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, when the 
Senate considered the joint resolution on 
the airliner strike—Senate Joint Reso- 
lution 186—I sponsored an amendment, 
which the Senate adopted, to require the 
Secretary of Labor to study the emer- 
gency labor dispute provisions of our 
labor laws and to give us recommenda- 
tions for improvements. 

Senators will recall that the President 
promised in his state of the Union mes- 
sage to make such recommendations, but 
they have not been forthcoming. As this 
bill will very likely be the last labor bill 
this year, and as the airline joint reso- 
lution now has become moot, I intend to 
propose that the same amendment be 
added to the minimum wage bill. 

Accordingly, Mr. President, I submit 
for printing an amendment to H.R. 
13712, and ask that its text also be 
printed in the RECORD. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be received, printed, and 
lie on the table; and, without objection, 


10 Id. at 231. (See also id. at 130—National 
Apple Institute). 

u Id. at 139. 

12 Td. at 199. 

* Id, at 217. 

“Td. at 145-146. 
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the amendment will be printed in the 
RECORD. 

The amendment (No. 760) is as fol- 
lows: 

On page 69, line 7, insert the following: 
“TITLE VIII—STUDY OF EMERGENCY STRIKE 
LAWS 

“Sec. 801. The Secretary of Labor is here- 
by directed to commence immediately a com- 
plete study of the operations and adequacy 
of the emergency labor disputes provisions of 
the Railway Labor Act and the Labor-Man- 
agement Relations Act. The Secretary is 
further instructed to report to the Congress 
by January 15, 1967, the findings of such 
study together with appropriate recommen- 
dations for such amendments to the Railway 
Labor Act and the Labor-Management Rela- 
tions Act as will provide improved permanent 
procedures for the settlement of emergency 
labor disputes.” 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


FAIR LABOR STANDARDS AMEND- 
MENTS OF 1966—REPORT OF A 
COMMITTEE—INDIVIDUAL AND 
SUPPLEMENTAL VIEWS (S. REPT. 
NO. 1487) PENDING BUSINESS 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
from the Committee on Labor and Public 
Welfare, I report favorably the bill H.R. 
13712, to amend the Fair Labor Stand- 
ards Act of 1938 to extend its protection 
to additional employees, to raise the 
minimum wage, and for other purposes, 
The bill contains an amendment in the 
nature of a substitute. 

I submit a report thereon and ask 
unanimous consent to file individual and 
supplemental views until midnight, 
August 23. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
report will be received and the bill will 
be placed on the calendar; and, without 
objection, the report will be printed, as 
requested by the Senator from Texas. 

Pursuant to the previous unanimous- 
consent agreement, the Chair lays before 
the Senate the pending business, which 
the clerk will state. 

The ASSISTANT LEGISLATIVE CLERK. 
A bill (H.R. 13712) to amend the Fair 
Labor Standards Act of 1938 to extend its 
protection to additional employees, to 
raise the minimum wage and for other 
purposes. 

The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill. 


ADJOURNMENT TO 10 A.M. 
TOMORROW 
Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, has an 
order been issued for the convening of 
the Senate on tomorrow? 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. Yes. 
An order has been entered. 
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Mr. DIRKSEN. Then I move, under 
the previous order, that the Senate do 
adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 3 
o’clock and 34 minutes p.m.), under the 
previous order, the Senate adjourned 
until tomorrow, Wednesday, August 24, 
1966, at 10 a.m. 


NOMINATIONS 


The following nominations were re- 
ceived by the Senate August 23, 1966: 
Sr. LAWRENCE SEAWAY DEVELOPMENT 
CORPORATION 
Miles S. McKee, of Michigan, to be a Mem- 
ber of the Advisory Board of the St. Law- 
rence Seaway Development Corporation, vice 
Dr. N. R. Danielian. 
POSTMASTER GENERAL 
Leo S. Packer, of New York, to be an As- 
sistant Postmaster General (new position). 
INTER-AMERICAN DEVELOPMENT BANK 
W. True Davis, Jr., of Missouri, to be Ex- 
ecutive Director of the Inter-American De- 
velopment Bank for a term of 3 years and 
until his successor has been appointed. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuespay, AuGusT 23, 1966 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 
The Chaplain, Rev. Edward G. Latch, 
D.D., offered the following prayer: 


The Lord is my shepherd.—Psalm 
23: 1. 

O God, whose strength sustains us in 
our work, whose hand supports us in our 
weariness, and whose presence gives us 
security in the time of trouble, grant unto 
us the renewing power of Thy holy spirit 
as we wait upon Thee in prayer. Lead 
us into green pastures, beside still waters, 
and along paths of righteousness in 
which our souls are restored. When we 
walk through the valley of the shadow of 
death, may we feel Thy presence near 
and in the assurance of Thy love find de- 
liverance in the midst of our distresses. 

Fill our hearts with such a faith in 
Thee, that by night and by day, at all 
times and in all seasons we may commit 
ourselves and those near and dear to us 
to Thy never-failing compassion and to 
Thy never-faltering mercy. Thus, may 
Thy goodness and Thy mercy follow us 
all the days of our lives, and in spirit may 
we dwell in Thy house forevermore. 
Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


The Journal of the proceedings of 
yesterday was read and approved. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. 
Arrington, one of its clerks, announced 
that the Senate had passed, with amend- 
ments in which the concurrence of the 
House is requested, a bill of the House of 
the following title: 

H.R. 13448. An act to amend title 39, 
United States Code, with respect to mailing 
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privileges of members of the United States 
Armed Forces and other Federal Government 
personnel overseas, and for other purposes. 


The message also announced that the 
Senate had passed bills of the following 
titles, in which the concurrence of the 
House is requested: 

S. 699. An act to amend the Civil Service 
Retirement Act so as to provide for inclusion 
of certain periods of reemployment of an- 
nuitants for the purpose of computing an- 
nuities of their surviving spouses; and 

S. 2747. An act to authorize conclusion of 
an agreement with Mexico for joint measures 
for solution of the lower Rio Grande salinity 
problem. 


NATIONAL HIGHWAY SAFETY 
PROGRAM 


Mr. KLUCZYNSKI. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to take from the 
Speaker’s table the bill (S. 3052) to pro- 
vide for a coordinated national highway 
safety program through financial assist- 
ance to the States to accelerate highway 
traffic safety programs, and for other 
purposes, with the House amendment 
thereto, insist on the House amendment 
and agree to the conference asked by the 
Senate. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objéction to 
the request of the gentleman from Illi- 
nois? The Chair hears none and ap- 
points the following conferees: Messrs. 
KLUCZYNSKI, WRIGHT, EDMONDSON, 
SWEENEY, HOWARD, CRAMER, HARSHA, 
and Don H, CLAUSEN. 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 


Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the managers 
on the part of the House have until mid- 
night tonight to file a conference report 
on H.R. 14596, the Department of Agri- 
culture appropriation bill for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1967. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered, 

There was no objection. 


WATER RESOURCE DEVELOPMENT 


Mr. ASPINALL submitted a conference 
report and statement on the bill S. 
3034, to authorize the Secretary of the 
Interior to engage in studies of the feasi- 
bility of certain water resource develop- 
ment projects. 


ELEMENTARY AND SECONDARY 
EDUCATION AMENDMENTS OF 
1966 


Mr. BRADEMAS. Mr. Speaker, I 
have a unanimous-consent request to 
make with respect to the supplemental 
report which was filed yesterday. Report 
No. 1814, part II, by the Committee on 
Education and Labor with respect to 
H.R. 13161, the Elementary and Second- 
ary Education Amendments of 1966. Al- 
though a member of this committee, I 
was afforded no opportunity to sign this 
supplemental report. Had I been af- 
forded the opportunity, I would have 
signed it. I ask unanimous consent that 
my name be printed at this point in the 
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Recorp as favoring the supplemental 
report. 

The SPEAKER. The statement of the 
gentleman from Indiana will be in the 
RECORD. 


DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE APPRO- 
PRIATION BILL FOR FISCAL YEAR 
ENDING JUNE 30, 1967 


Mr. MAHON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the managers 
on the part of the House may have until 
midnight tonight to file a conference 
report on H.R. 15941, the Department of 
Defense appropriation bill for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1967. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 


TAX EXEMPT STATE INDUSTRIAL 
DEVELOPMENT BONDS 


Mr. GLENN ANDREWS. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute and to revise and ex- 
tend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Alabama? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GLENN ANDREWS. Mr. Speaker, 
Secretary of the Treasury Fowler, along 
with the gentlemen from Wisconsin [Mr. 
Revss and Mr. ZaBLockr], are demanding 
an end to tax-exempt State industrial 
development bonds, either by legislation 
or by Executive fiat. 

Three times while I have been a Mem- 
ber of this body, my State and region 
have been accused of pirating industry. 
During the 14(b) debate, the minimum 
wage debate, and now the tax-exempt 
industrial development debate, those who 
have demanded a division of southern 
jobs with the poor, have demanded that 
the southern poor get no more jobs. 

Tax exempt industrial financing broke 
the yoke of southern poverty. It has 
been the magic key to capital develop- 
ment. It has employed more southern 
poor than all the poverty programs will 
ever employ—or any other educational 
or Great Society programs. 

Tax-exempt industrial development is 
available to any State, and enjoyed by 38 
at present, including Mr. Reuss’ State 
of Wisconsin. It does not threaten Fed- 
eral monopoly of taxes, it does not mate- 
rially soup up the economy, it has but 
a fraction of the impact of quick ma- 
chinery writeoff. 

I cannot fathom the real reason for 
the Treasury attack. We give lip service 
to regional development, by Appalachia, 
economic development programs, small 
business loans, and this afternoon a pro- 
liferation of agricultural bureaucracy to 
expressly do what people are now doing 
for themselves under industrial tax- 
exempt financing. Is southern poverty 
so great a political asset to the liberal 
dynasty that it must be preserved at all 
costs. Must southern industrial develop- 
ment by private initiative be cut off in 
favor of spurious programs such as pov- 
erty wars which finally turn into politi- 
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cal fiestas and power structure assaults 
and which have no appreciable impact 
on poverty. Jobs alone destroy poverty 
and I demand that those who constantly 
give lipservice to aiding the southern poor 
cease this war on southern prosperity. *— 
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NEW APPROACH TO ASIAN PEACE 


Mr. PELLY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and revise and extend my 
remarks. - 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Washington? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PELLY. Mr. Speaker, recently 
President Johnson ordered å step-up’ in 
bombing North Vietnam military targets. 
I refer to the bombing of petroleum sup- 
plies. Republicans in Congress gener- 
ally supported the President in that 
change of policy on the basis that it 
would deescalate the ground war and de- 
prive the Vietcong of strategic materials 
to engage our fighting forces. eal 

Now, Mr. Speaker, the Republican 
leadership in the Congress has called for 
a new and important change of policy, 
which I fully support, 

In this connection, I join. with other 
Members of the minority in the House in 
urging implementation of an all-Asian 
conference, without the United States, in 
which a peace settlement would be 
promoted, 

Mr. Speaker, I urge President Johnson 
to initiate such an all-Asian conference 
to seek immediately peace negotiations. - 
The President has previously sought to 
use various means of bringing about 
peace talks. It seems to me this new 
approach would have widespread sup- 
port, especially with participants limited 
to Asian nations. 


LANGLEY RESEARCH -CENTERS 
ROLE IN THE LUNAR ORBITER 
MISSION 


Mr. DOWNING. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. k 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Virginia? 

There was no objection. ° 

Mr. DOWNING. Mr. Speaker, at the 
present time, Lunar Orbiter I is orbiting 
the moon and taking photographs of its 
surface in great detail. The Lunar Or- 
biter mission, in conjunction with Sur- 
veyor landing missions, will provide data 
important to the selection of landing sites 
for Apollo spacecraft carrying the first 
US. citizens to the moon. 

It is very fitting that the NASA Lang- 
ley Research Center at Hampton, Va., is 
responsible for the important Lunar Or- 
biter project. Langley was established 
as part of the National Advisory Com= 
mittee for Aeronautics in October 1957, 
to provide a foundation of research in 
support of our Nation’s new aviation in- 
dustry. Since then almost every airplane 
serving the commercial aviation industry 
and the defense of friendly skies has 
benefited from the research work done 
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there. It was from the Langley Research 
Center that most of the other NASA re- 
search centers were born in years past. 
The space task group which managed 
this country’s first successful manned 
space flight effort, the Mercury program, 
was a Langley organization which later 
moved to Houston as the nucleus for the 
manned spacecraft center. 

The Lunar Orbiter I assignment has 
been difficult. The Langley Research 
Center recognized the need for such mis- 
sions in early 1963 and late that year, 
NASA announced the project as one of 
the three major projects for unmanned 
exploration of the moon in advance of 
Project Apollo. In December 1963, NASA 
selected the Boeing Co., Seattle, Wash., 
to be the prime contractor for the pro- 
gram, and a formal contract was nego- 
tiated in May 1964. Now about 2% years 
later, the first Lunar Orbiter is in flight. 

The Lunar Orbiter spacecraft is truly a 
sophisticated system. While it has the 
capability of conducting many opera- 
tions on the basis of intelligence stored 
within its programer, it is also responsive 
to direct commands at any time from 
NASA engineers and scientists in the 
space filight operations facility here on 
earth. Minor difficultuies encountered 
in this first flight have placed great de- 
mands on the skill of the project team 
as performance has been evaluated, 
problems diagnosed, and solutions ap- 
plied during the course of the flight. 
This has required a 24-hour-a-day effort, 
and many of the principal individuals 
have had to spend most of the 24 hours a 
-day making important decisions. 

The firsts already provided by this mis- 
sion are numerous: It is the first U.S. 
spacecraft to successfully establish an 
orbit about the moon; it has provided the 
first high resolution photographs of the 
backside and the eastern face of the 
moon; it has performed the first con- 
trolled orbit changes around the moon; 
it has provided the first conclusive infor- 
mation on the mass distribution and 
shape of the moon; and in doing these 
things, it has been remarkably responsive 
to over a thousand commands while be- 
ing actively “flown” by engineers and 
scientists here on earth. 

The performance of the spacecraft and 
the project team on this activity thus 
far have surely proved the greatness of 
our Nation’s research efforts. The Lang- 
ley Research Center of NASA deserves 
the highest praise of the people of the 
United States for this remarkable 
project. 


AD HOC SUBCOMMITTEE ON DE 
FACTO SEGREGATION OF THE 
COMMITTEE ON EDUCATION AND 
LABOR 
Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 

unanimous consent that the ad hoc Sub- 

committee on De Facto Segregation of 
the Committee on Education and Labor 
may be permitted to sit while the House 
is in session today during general debate. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 

Oklahoma? 
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Mr. WAGGONNER. Mr. Speaker, re- 
serving the right to object, would the 
gentleman repeat his request? 

Mr. ALBERT. The request is made on 
behalf of the gentleman from New York 
{Mr. PowELL] and has been cleared, I 
understand, by the gentleman from Ohio 
(Mr. Ayres], the ranking minority mem- 
ber. It is that the ad hoc Subcommittee 
on De Facto Segregation of the Com- 
mittee on Education and Labor may be 
permitted to sit while the House is in 
session today during general debate. 

Mr. WAGGONNER. Mr. Speaker, I 
withdraw my reservation. 

The Speaker. Is there objection to the 
request of the gentleman from Okla- 
homa? 

There was no objection. 


IMPROVEMENTS NEEDED IN FUL- 
FILLING MILITARY OBLIGATIONS 


Mr. BENNETT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Florida? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BENNETT. Mr. Speaker, the ex- 
tensive hearings held by the House 
Armed Services Committee on the draft 
reveal a number of needed changes to 
permit a fairer, a sounder, and a more 
useful system than we have at present. 
Former President Eisenhower has re- 
cently pointed out that at two opposite 
ends of the manpower spectrum there 
exist two large privileged classes, the col- 
lege students with their access to exemp- 
tions from military service and those 
considered unfit for service by the mili- 
tary authorities under their present at- 
tainments but capable of being brought 
up to usable standards. 

President Eisenhower further stressed 
the need for passing universal military 
training legislation in order to eliminate 
these deficiencies in the present system. 

Today, Secretary of Defense McNa- 
mara has announced a plan to bring up 
to standards thousands of young men 
who presently do not meet standards 
previously set but who can, by train- 
ing, be brought up to proper standards; 
and this will to a degree limit the im- 
perfections of the present draft system 
insofar as those in marginal attainment 
groups are concerned. Secretary McNa- 
mara and President Johnson have both 
addressed themselves at various times to 
the possibility of some nonmilitary util- 
ization of young manpower as a possible 
means of bringing about universality of 
service to our country when so many 
young men are actually on the frontlines 
in combat as a result of being drafted 
into the military service. They have not 
stated, however, that they have come to 
the conclusion that people should be 
drafted for civilian service as a quid pro 
quo for being drafted into the military, 
and, of course, there would be no equal- 
ity of service between a frontline in- 
fantry soldier and a person who is per- 
forming some nonbelligerent activity 
even if a longer period of service were 
required in the latter group. 
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It seems to me that the time is here 
for us to enact a universal military train- 
ing proposal that would be truly univer- 
sal among the young men of our coun- 
try, and that this provides a better 
answer to the inequities of the present 
system than any drafting for civilian 
service could possibly offer. There is 
considerable doubt in my mind that it 
would be constitutional to draft people 
for other than military service; but, 
whether or not that is so, universal mili- 
tary training would provide a fairer dis- 
tribution of the obligations and it would 
have the additional benefit of providing 
trained manpower and classification of 
all young men in our country as a tre- 
mendous defense backlog if the military 
requirements of our country should sub- 
stantially escalate at some time in the 
future. 

So, I find it very encouraging that 
President Johnson and former President 
‘Eisenhower and Secretary McNamara 
are all constructively thinking in this 
field; and I urge Congress to undertake 
legislation in this field at the earliest 
possible time. Frankly, I believe that the 
answer lies in the line of thinking which 
would establish universal military train- 
ing, which I have always supported and 
which I have backed by introduced legis- 
lation from time to time in Congress. 
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DEDICATION: OF BIG BEND DAM IN 
SOUTH DAKOTA 


Mr,..BERRY. Mr.. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
South Dakota? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BERRY. Mr. Speaker, in his col- 
umn carried in the Washington Post, to- 
day, Drew Pearson.cries copious tears be- 
cause Secretary of State Dean Rusk will 
dedicate the Big Bend Dam in South Da- 
kota on September 15. 

The principal pain Mr, Pearson suffers 
comes from the fact that the Governor 
of the State of South Dakota, who is 
thank goodness, a Republican, will be the 
master of ceremonies. 

Another stab in his side comes from 
the fact that Senator KARL. Munpr will 
be on the platform and that neither the 
Democrat candidate running against 
Governor Boe or the candidate running 
against Senator Munpt will be in TV 
camera focus. As Mr. Pearson puts it, 
those who would like to defeat these 
officeholders will not be in the limelight. 

Is this anything new? What is the 
function of officeholders if it is not to 
develop and then through appropria- 
tions finance, construct, and then handle 
the dedication of projects such as this? 

Mr. Pearson says: 

The Big Bend Dam. was conceived under 
the Flood Control Act. passed by Franklin 
Roosevelt and the money for it.was appro- 
priated under Truman. 

First it should be pointed out that 
Franklin Roosevelt never passed a law— 
the laws were passed by Congress, of 
which Senator MunpT was a very active 
Member at the time of the passage of this 
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act, and much of the credit for the pas- 
sage of the Flood Control Act must go to 
Senator Murr, as his efforts were as 
much responsible for its passage as any- 
one. 

Another little item of interest is that 
Senator Munprt has served on the Appro- 
priations Committee in the Senate for 
the past 13 years and has been primarily 
responsible for getting funds for con- 
struction of all of these dams in the main 
stem of the Missouri River including the 
Big Bend Dam—just why should he not 
have an important part in its dedication? 
whe, pray tell, would have a better right? 

In further talking about the dam, Mr. 
Pearson says: 
Its origins are entirely Democratic. 


Two minutes of research by this fa- 
mous columnist would have proven to 
even him the fallacy of that statement. 
He would have discovered that I along 
with 12 other Republicans, organized in 
1938 the South Dakota Reclamation As- 
sociation, and that I served on its board 
of directors for the succeeding 6 years. 
He would have discovered that the pur- 
pose of organizing the association was to 
promote irrigation in South Dakota and 
to get Missouri River water on South Da- 
kota soil. 

Two minutes of research would have 
demonstrated that in 1940, under the 
leadership of the then Gov. Harlon J. 
Bushfield, a Republican, the Missouri 
River States Committee was organized 
with two members from each of the Mis- 
souri River States serving on that com- 
mittee, the purpose of which was to pro- 
mote Missouri River development for ir- 
rigation, navigation, flood control, and 
power development. He would have 
learned that I was named by Governor 
Bushfield as the second member of the 
delegation from South Dakota. 

Two minutes would have also pointed 
out that I was reappointed on this com- 
mission by the succeeding Governor, 
M. Q. Sharpe, also a Republican, and 
served with Governor Sharpe until the 
interagency committee was organized 
about 1943, at the time of the great flood 
on the Missouri River with the view of 
being more effective in getting the Flood 
Control Act of 1944 passed through Con- 
gress. 

Just a little research would have told 
the writer that Congressmen Munot and 
Case, both Republicans, were in the 
House of Representatives, and Senators 
Gurney and Bushfield, both Republi- 
cans, were in the U.S. Senate. He would 
have discovered that when the Flood 
Control Act was passed, Senator Gurney 
was on the Appropriations Committee in 
the Senate. He might also have dis- 
covered that Congressman Case was a 
studious member of the House Appro- 
priations Committee. 

No, Mr. Speaker, its origins are not 
entirely Democratic. In fact, they are 
entirely Republicans and it is altogether 
fitting and proper, in spite of the pain it 
may give Columnist Pearson, that Repub- 
licans who have worked and fought for 
Missouri River development since 1938 
should have an important part in this 
dedication. 
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CALL OF THE HOUSE 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, I make the 
point of order that a quorum is not 
present. 

The SPEAKER. Evidently a quorum is 
not present. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I move a 
call of the House. 

A call of the House was ordered. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the fol- 
lowing Members failed to answer to their 
names: 


[Roll No. 236] 
Adams Glaimo Resnick 
Anderson, Goodell Rivers, Alaska 

Tenn. Green, Oreg Rivers, S.C, 

Baring Grider Robison 
Blatnik Griffiths Rooney, N.Y. 
Bolling Hagan, Ga. Roudebush 
Brock Hansen, Wash. St Germain 
Callaway cks Scott 
Cameron King, N.Y. Senner 
Celler Sickles 
Conte McCarthy Stephens 
Conyers McEwen Sweeney 
Cramer McMillan Thomas 
Curtin McVicker Todd 
Daddario Martin, Ala Toll 
Davis, Ga Martin, Mass. Tuten 

Morrison Vigorito 
Edwards, Calif. Murray Walker, Miss. 
Edwards, Nedzi Weltner 
Evans, Colo. Nix White, Idaho 
Evins, Tenn O'Hara, Mich. Wil 
Farnsley O’Konski Willis 
Farnum Olson, Minn Wilson, Bob 
Flynt Uson, 
Ford. Powell Charles H 

William D. Randall Zablocki 


The SPEAKER. On this rollcall, 357 
Members have answered to their names, 
a quorum. 

By unanimous consent, further pro- 
ceedings under the call were dispensed 
with. 


COMMITTEE ON THE JUDICIARY 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, on be- 
half of the gentleman from New York 
(Mr, CELLER], I ask unanimous consent 
that the Committee on the Judiciary may 
sit while the House is in session during 
general debate on August 25, 1966. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Okla- 
homa? 

There was no objection. 


EXPRESSION OF SENSE OF HOUSE 
ON CERTAIN CHANGES IN OP- 
ERATING FREQUENCY IN STAND- 
ARD BROADCAST BAND 


Mr. OLSEN of Montana. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute and to revise and ex- 
tend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Montana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. OLSEN of Montana. Mr. Speaker, 
there are now pending before the Fed- 
eral Communications Commission sev- 
eral applications by so-called class I-A 
clear-channel stations to increase their 
power from the present 50,000-watt out- 
put to 750,000 watts. 

The granting of these applications 
would result in an undesirable concen- 
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tration of economic control in the hands 
of a few stations. National advertisers 
would be attracted away from the 
smaller radio stations around the coun- 
try. I am concerned about the likely 
impact on small stations. It would be 
detrimental to the listening audience as 
well. Basic information, which comes 
from reporting and discussion of local 
problems, would be frozen out of our 
communications system in favor of the 
canned material which would be put on 
the airwaves by the large stations, which 
would be cheaper for those stations but 
not very informative for listeners. It is 
important to the Nation that local people 
be familiar with local community prob- 
lems. Local advertisers would be cut off 
from an advertising medium and many 
regional and local products would suffer 
as à result. 

Dale G. Moore, president of the West- 
ern Broadcasting Co. of Missoula, Mont., 
and Mr. Shag Miller, president of the 
Montana Broadcasters Association, have 
both contacted my office about the dan- 
ger to the broadcasting industry that 
would result from the granting of super- 
power applications. I want to thank 
both of these men and their splendid or- 
ganization, the Montana Broadcasters 
Association, for alerting my office to this 
danger. 

The Montana Broadcasters Associa- 
tion, the Florida Broadcasters Associa- 
tion, and others have also pointed out 
that our treaty obligations with Canada 
and Mexico would be impaired. If the 
Federal Communications Commission 
should increase certain stations to 750,- 
000 watts, it would not be possible to pro- 
tect foreign stations from interference 
and honor our treaty obligations with 
these countries. 

Mr. Speaker, I submit a resolution 
which expresses the sense of the House 
of Representatives that the Federal 
Communications Commission should not 
adopt or promulgate rules to permit any 
radio station operating on a frequency in 
the standard broadcast band to operate 
on a regular or other basis with power 
in excess of 50,000 watts. 

My resolution is identical to Senate 
Resolution 294, 75th Congress, 3d session, 
which the Senate passed in 1938. On 
June 27, 1962, the House passed House 
Resolution 714 in the 87th Congress, 2d 
session, which resolution stated that the 
Federal Communications Commission 
should be authorized to use power in 
excess of 50,000 watts on any one of the 
25 class I-A clear-channel frequencies 
in the standard broadcasting band, if 
the Commission finds that such action 
is in the public interest. 

I offer my resolution on behalf of the 
small broadcaster and urge my col- 
leagues in the House to support it so 
that the U.S. Senate and the House of 
Representatives will stand united on be- 
half of the small broadcasters. I hope 
that the House will give it probable con- 
sideration. 

The SPEAKER. The resolution will 
be received and appropriately referred. 
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The resolution (H. Res. 975) was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Commerce as 
follows: 

H. Res. 975 

Resolved, That it is the sense of the House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America that the operation of radio broad- 
casting stations in the standard broadcast 
band (five hundred and fifty to one thousand 
six hundred kilocycles) with power in excess 
of fifty kilowatts is definitely against the 
public interest, in that such operation would 
tend to concentrate political, social and eco- 
nomic power and influence in the hands of a 
very small group and is against the public 
interest for the further reason that the 
operation of broadcast stations with power 
in excess of fifty kilowatts has been demon- 
strated to have adverse and injurious eco- 
nomic effects on other stations operating 
with less power, in depriving such stations of 
revenue and in limiting the ability of such 
stations of adequately or efficiently serve the 
social, religious, educational, civic and other 
like organizations and institutions in the 
communities in which such stations are lo- 
cated and which must and do depend on 
such stations for the carrying on of com- 
munity welfare work generally; and be it 
further 

Resolved, That it is therefore the sense of 
the House of Representatives that the Fed- 
eral Communications Commission should not 
adopt or promulgate rules to permit or other- 
wise allow any station operating on a fre- 
quency in the standard broadcast band (five 
hundred and fifty to one thousand six hun- 
dred kilocycles) to operate on a regular or 
other basis with power in excess of fifty 
kilowatts. 


SUBCOMMITTEE ON AFRICA, COM- 
MITTEE ON FOREIGN AFFAIRS 


Mr. O'HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. O’HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
the Subcommittee on Africa, Committee 
on Foreign Affairs, of which I have the 
honor to be chairman, has held a long 
series of hearings on the matter of United 
States-South Africa relations. I am 
hopeful that the hearings and the report 
which will emanate therefrom will be 
helpful to the U.S. delegation to the 
U.N. when the 21st session of the Gen- 
eral Assembly convenes in September. 
A number of my colleagues have advised 
me during the course of the hearings of 
their desire to testify. I am taking this 
opportunity to announce that we will 
conclude our hearings on Thursday, Au- 
gust 25, with testimony from those dis- 
tinguished Members on both sides of the 
aisle who wish to be heard. 

If you will call either my office or the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs, arrange- 
ments will be made for you to be heard 
on Thursday, August 25. 


REASSIGNMENT OF MAJ. GEN. 
THOMAS G. CORBIN 
Mr. HARDY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Virginia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HARDY. Mr. Speaker, the very 
able director of the legislative liaison 
for the Air Force, Maj. Gen. Thomas G. 
Corbin, is being reassigned. It has been 
my privilege to know him well and to see 
him frequently in his official capacity. I 
know that many other Members have ob- 
served as I have the excellent job which 
he has done of welding a close-working 
relationship between the legislative 
branch of the Government and the Air 
Force. General Corbin’s performance 
has been truly outstanding and has 
earned for him the respect, affection, and 
esteem of all of us. 

General Corbin is a highly decorated 
officer who holds the Silver Star for com- 
bat bravery in addition to 12 other com- 
mendations. The most recent addition 
to these is the very highly coveted Legion 
of Merit. 

An accomplished administrator, Gen- 
eral Corbin will now devote his consid- 
erable talents to the development of air 
commando tactics. He will see that the 
lessons learned in Vietnam are incorpo- 
rated into the training received by the 
new air crews at the Special Air Warfare 
Center, which he will command. Located 
at Eglin Air Force Base, Fla., the Center 
is constantly improvising new methods of 
airborne delivery of supplies and person- 
nel rescue in dense jungles as well as 
developing better aircraft and arma- 
ments for air commando operations. 

I wanted the House to know how highly 
I regard the excellent service General 
Corbin has rendered as director of the 
Air Force legislative liaison. I know that 
many of you have a similar appreciation 
of General Corbin and his accomplish- 
ments. Weare sorry to see him leave, but 
wish for him great success and personal 
satisfaction in his new assignment as we 
take satisfaction in the knowledge that 
his experience and professional ability 
will be applied toward the development of 
tactical air power and counterinsurgen- 
cy doctrine. His new job is of tremen- 
dous importance in the defense of our 
country. 

As we extend best wishes to General 
Corbin in his new assignment we wel- 
come his successor, Maj. Gen. Lawrence 
S. Lightner, who will become director of 
Air Force legislative liaison. 


SOME DOCTORS TAKING ADVAN- 
TAGE OF MEDICARE LAW TO 
RAISE FEES 


Mr. FARBSTEIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FARBSTEIN. Mr. Speaker, I was 
shocked to read in the press the other 
day that some doctors have taken advan- 
tage of the recent medicare law to raise 
their fees by as much as 300 percent. I 
hasten to add that only a fraction of all 
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doctors have engaged in such exploita- 
tion. But it is enough to generate out- 
rage if a single doctor takes advantage of 
the elderly and of his Government to 
profiteer in this fashion. 

None of us suspected, Mr. Speaker, that 
the Medicare Act, when we enacted it, 
was perfect. All of us agreed at the time 
that Government’s setting of medical 
fees would be inappropriate. We desisted 
from such provisions because we had con- 
fidence in the integrity of our doctors. 
Now we must wonder if that confidence 
was misplaced. I am now forced to ask 
myself if the medicare law must not now 
be amended to prevent the gouging by 
doctors of the Government and the 
elderly. 

Mr. Speaker, I would like to call upon 
the Secretary of Health, Education, and 
Welfare and the enlightened chairman 
of the Ways and Means Committee to 
recommend a course of action to us to 
remedy this condition. They have the 
expertise. I believe we must act quickly 
to forestall a national scandal in the 
nonmedical aspects of medical practice. 


THE HUMAN COST OF THE HOUSE 
UN-AMERICAN ACTIVITIES COM- 
MITTEE 


Mr.RYAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to extend my remarks at 
this point in the Recorp and include ex- 
traneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RYAN, Mr. Speaker, last week the 
debate about the House Un-American 
Activities Committee burst forth once 
again. Although the debate took many 
forms—one day it was about a Federal 
court decision, another day about the re- 
moval of a lawyer from the hearing—it 
really revolved around one central issue— 
the existence of the committee itself. 

Sometimes I think that the argument 
about the committee becomes so heated 
that neither side really tries to under- 
stand what the other has to say. In one 
sense this is understandable since the 
committee has been at the forefront of 
political dialog for some 30 years, and 
after that length of time positions tend 
to harden. 

Nevertheless, I would hope that in the 
House at least the proponents and op- 
ponents of the committee could try to 
understand one another. Whether we 
support it or not, the committee is our 
offspring and our responsibility. 

At the conclusion of my remarks, I will 
insert in the Recorp an article which may 
help to explain the depth of feeling of 
those who oppose the committee. It is 
an autobiographical sketch by one of 
America’s foremost writers, Millard Lam- 
pell, this year’s recipient of television’s 
highest award, the “Emmy.” In his brief 
sketch Mr. Lampell describes how he was 
“blacklisted” by the movie and broad- 
casting industries who refused him em- 
ployment when rumors spread about his 
associations in the early 1940’s. One of 
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marish account was his appearance be- 
fore the Senate Committee on Internal 
Security. 

Many of those who oppose the House 
Un-American Activities Committee do so 
not only because they consider it inher- 
ently unconstitutional, but also because 
they know or have heard about the lit- 
erally thousands of men like Millard 
Lampell whose lives and careers were 
devastated by the effects of the climate 
of fear which the Senate and House com- 
mittee hearings helped to produce. 

There are those who would deny that 
there is any analogy between the current 
Un-American Activities Committee hear- 
ings and the hearings during the Mc- 
Carthy era. For one thing, they say, the 
Nation is not now gripped by mass 
hysteria. j 

Fortunately, I think that it is true that 
the country is not gripped by mass hys- 
teria. Every day we see proof in the 
press and elsewhere that men are not 
frightened to express their views on for- 
eign policy, domestic policy, or national 
style, no matter how much those views 
may clash with those of the administra- 
tion or the majority of the public. 

However, to a large extent Congress 
does help to shape the views of the Na- 
tion. When we hold hearings on auto 
safety, the Nation becomes more con- 

about cars. When we hold hear- 
ings on the television industry, the entire 
Nation begins to ask questions about the 
television industry. When we hold hear- 
ings on drugs or crime, the entire Nation 
responds. 

Therefore, we have a great responsi- 
bility to consider what the effects of con- 
gressional hearings can be. 

e effect of hearings by the House 
Un-American Activities Committee can 
be extremely dramatic. Its hearings are 
always widely reported, and they are 
underlined by superpatriotic groups who 
use them to justify witch hunts of their 
own. 

Opponents of the committee feel that 
there is special reason to fear the poten- 
tial effects of hearings at this juncture 
in history. It seems clear from our ex- 
perience with the so-called Palmer raids 
as well as with the McCarthy era, that 
super patriotism and the suppression of 
dissent flourish when the Nation is at 
war. It seems possible that, as the war 
in Vietnam continues to intensify, it will 
become more and more popular to brand 
dissenters or traitors. 

The danger is that the hearings last 
week may sound the signal for renewed 
witch hunts and book burnings. And 
once the conflagration of fear begins, it 
is exceedingly difficult to stop. Congres- 
sional committees and private groups 
may begin to investigate any organiza- 
tion which urges dissent in any form. 
Blacklisting would then be back in style. 

Mr. Speaker, I presented this summary 
because I think that it is important that 
the Members of Congress understand the 
personal reasons for the widespread an- 
tipathy to the House Un-American Activ- 
ities Committee and for the strenuous 
reaction to the hearings last week. I 
have, of course, discussed the legal ob- 
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jections to the committee at great length 
in the past. 

Mr. Speaker, I hope that everyone who 
is interested in the Un-American Actiy- 
ities Committee—whether he supports it 
or opposes it—will have a chance to read 
Millard Lampell’s article, “I Think I 
Ought To Mention I Was Blacklisted.” 

The article which appeared in the sec- 
ond section of the New York Times on 
Sunday, August 21, follows: 

I THINK I OUGHT To MENTION I Was 
BLACKLISTED 
(By Millard Lampell) 

In 1950, I began to keep a journal with a 
title borrowed from Dostoevsky: Notes From 
Underground.” In it I recorded the ironic, 
sometimes bizarre, sometimes ludicrous ex- 
perience of living in the twilight world of 
the blacklist. The last entry is dated 1964. 

I am not by nature an injustice collector. 
I think martyrdom is for the saints and self- 
pity is a bore. So, at the Television Academy 
Award ceremonies, when I went up to accept 
an Emmy for my Hallmark drama, “Eagle in 
a Cage,” it was with some surprise that I 
heard myself saying, “I think I ought to 
mention that I was blacklisted for ten years.” 

At the press conference afterward, a re- 
porter asked why I had said it. I had to 
stop and consider, and a line of the philoso- 
pher Santayana’s swam into my mind, “Those 
who cannot remember the past are con- 
demned to repeat it.” 

The Emmy broadcast brought a load of 
letters, including a number that asked in 
puzzlement, “What was this blacklist?” 

Well, brothers and sisters, it was like this: 

By 1950, I had been a professional writer 
for eight years, including the time spent as 
a sergeant in the Air Force that produced 
my first book, “The Long Way Home.” I had 
published poems, songs and short stories, 
written a novel and adapted it as a motion 
picture, authored a respectable number of 
films, radio plays and television dramas, col- 
lected various awards, and seen my Lincoln 
cantata, “The Lonesome Train,” premiered 
on a major network, issued as a record al- 
bum, and produced in nine foreign countries. 

Then, quietly, mysteriously and almost 
overnight, the job offers stopped coming. 

Free-lance writing is a fiercely competitive 
arena, and when work bypasses you and goes 
to others, the logical conclusion is that they 
have more talent. At the same time, how- 
ever, there was another disturbing note. I 
began to have increasing difficulty in getting 
telephone calls through to producers I had 
known for years. 

It was about three months before my agent 
called me in, locked her door, and announced 
in a tragic whisper, “You're on the list.” 

It seemed that there was a list of writers, 
actors, directors, set designers, and even 
trapeze artists, choreographers and clowns 
who were suspected of Communist leanings 
and marked by all the film studios, net- 
works and advertising agencies as unemploy- 
able. No, my agent had never actually laid 
eyes on this list. She had not even been 
Officially informed that I was a pariah. It 
was all hints, innuendos and- enigmatic 
murmurs. “I understand he’s in a little 
trouble.” 

What made it all so cryptic was the lack of 
accusations or charges. Fearing legal suits, 
the film companies and networks flatly de- 
nied that any blacklist existed. There was 
no way of getting proof that I was actually 
on a list, no way to learn the damning de- 
tails. My income simply dropped from a 
comfortable five figures to $2,000 a year. 

Finally I ran into an old friend, a producer 
who had downed a few too many martinis, 
and he leveled with me. “Pal, you're dead. 
I submitted your name for a show and they 
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told me I couldn't touch you with a barge 
pole.“ He shrugged unhappily. It's a rot- 
ten thing, I hate it, but what can I do?” 
and with a pat on my cheek: Don't quote 
me, pal, because I'll deny I said it.” 

Through the next several years, bit by bit, 
the shadowy workings of the blacklist came 
into sharp focus. There were, to begin with, 
numerous lists. Their common chief origin 
was the Attorney General’s unofficial and 
highly arbitrary index of “subversive orga- 
nizations,” and the published reports of the 
sessions of the House Committee on Un- 
American Activities—testimony from self- 
styled experts on Communism, a steamy mix- 
ture of fact, fancy and hearsay. Among 
those who had been named as subversives 
before the committee were the 16th-century 
playwright Christopher Marlowe and Shirley 
Temple, characterized in 1938 as an unwit- 
ting Communist dupe. But also named at 
one session or another were hundreds of 
working professionals in the communica- 
tions and entertainment fields. Then some- 
body got the profitable idea of publishing 
“Red Channels,” a handy, paperback com- 
pendium of the names of the suspected. 
Every time a name listed in this pamphlet 
appeared among the critics of a film or a 
broadcast, it was greeted with complaints 
written under the letterheads of various ob- 
scure patriotic organizations, It took only 
a handful of these letters to stir panic in 
the executive corridors. 

By 1951, standard equipment for every 
Madison Avenue and Hollywood producer's 
desk included, along with the onyx ash tray 
and pen-holder and the gold cigarette light- 
er, a copy of “Red Channels” in the bottom 
drawer. 

Perhaps one has to begin by calling up the 
atmosphere of those days, the confusing, 
stalemate fighting in Korea, the flareup of 
belligerent patriotism, the growing govern- 
ment impatience with any dissent from offi- 
cial policy. It was a time of security checks, 
loyalty oaths, FBI investigations, tapped 
phones, secret dossiers, spy scandals, library 
book-burnings, and Senator Joseph McCar- 
thy of Wisconsin waving a briefcase at the 
television cameras and rasping that it con- 
tained the names of a battalion of Reds in 
the State Department. A time of suspicion, 
anonymous accusation, and nameless anxi- 
ety. Friends I had known for years passed 
me by on the street with no sign of recog- 
nition but a furtive nod. Invitations ebbed 
away. I tried to be philosophical about it, 
but it was subtly unnerving, like being con- 
fronted on every side by advertisements in- 
sinuating dandruff, tooth decay and under- 
arm odor, leaving me with a nagging sense 
of social failure: 

Years later, my memories of those days 
were to serve me well when I sat down to 
write a play based on John Hersey’s “The 
Wall,” and had to create the atmosphere of 
the early days of the Warsaw Ghetto. 

I sold my car, moved my wife and children 
to a cramped apartment in a cheap neigh- 
borhood and, when my savings ran out, lived 
on small loans from friends and what I 
could earn from a thin trickle of odd, ill- 
paid assignments. Using a pseudonym, I 
wrote a few radio broadcasts for the Govern- 
ment of Israel, an educational film for the 
Government of Puerto Rico, a few scripts for 
benefits given by charitable organizations. 

Then, in the spring of 1952, a wispy, har- 
assed man in an ill-fitting suit appeared at 
my door, flipped through a bulging folder, 
and handed me a subpoena from the Senate 
Committee on Internal Security. It was in 
Washington, at a closed session of the com- 
mittee, that for the first time I got some 
clues to the nature of the charges against 
me. 

In 1940, I had come up from West Virginia 
and, with Pete Seeger, Woody Guthrie and 
Lee Hays, formed a folk-singing group called 
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The Almanacs.‘ Now, when every third col- 
lege student seems to be toting a guitar, 
when used car lots advertise “Hootenanny 
Sale,” and girls drive around in 
Alfa-Romeos bought with the royalties from 
their albums of chain-gang blues and piney 
woods laments, it seems unbelievable that 
when I first came to New York The Alma- 
nacs were, to my knowledge, the only folk- 
singing group north of the Cumberland Gap. 

Leadbelly was around, newly arrived and 
living in obscurity. Josh White and Burl 
Ives were managing to scrape out a meager 
living. There wasn’t exactly a clamor for 
folk-singers, and we were grateful for any 
paid bookings we could get. Mostly. we 
found ourselves performing at union meet- 
ings and left-wing benefits for Spanish refu- 

s, striking Kentucky coal miners, and 

; g Alabama sharecroppers. 

We were all children of the Depression, 
who had seen bone-aching poverty, bummed 
freights across country, shared gunny-sack 
blankets with the dispossessed and the dis- 
inherited. We had learned our songs from 
gaunt, unemployed Carolina cotton weavers 
and evicted Dust Bowl drifters. Such as 
they were, our politics were a crude, hand- 
me-down cross between Eugene Debs and the 
old Wobblies. A primitive, folk version of 
what Franklin D. Roosevelt was saying in 
his fireside chats. We were against hunger, 
War and silicosis, against bankers, landlords, 
politicians and Dixie deputy sheriffs. We 
were for the working stiff, the underdog; and 
the outcast, and those were the passions 
we poured into our songs. We were all raw 
off the , and to New York’s left-wing 
intellectuals we must have seemed the au- 
thentic voice of the working class. Singing 
at their benefits kept us in soup and guitar- 
string money. : 

Then came the army, and the week after 
1 8 I appeared on Town Hall 
of the teamed with Bill Mauldin, debat- 
ing two generals on the subject “What The 

r Wants.“ It was a natural set-up for 
‘audience sympathy, enlisted men against the 
brass. I got almost two thousand fan let- 
ters, and overnight found myself a kind of 
celebrity, in demand as a public speaker. 
I spoke anywhere that the subject was peace 
or prejudice, and never thought to give a 
damn who the sponsoring organization was. 
Nobody ever tried to tell me what to say. 

Years later, before the Senate Committee, 
I found that period haphazardly reported 
and presented as evidence that I had taken 
part in a subversive plot to bring riot and 
ruin to my native land. I was ordered to 
account for my life and to give the names of 
everyone I could ever remember having seen 
at those bygone benefits. Considering pri- 
vacy ‘of belief to be a constitutional right 
of all Americans, I refused. 

Even though I appeared at a closed session 
of the committee, it didn’t take very long for 
the news to get around. The blacklist 
slammed doors completely shut. 

In the late summer of 1952, I gave myself 
a deadline of three months, resolving that 
if I couldn’t earn a living as a writer, I 
would pack up my family, return to the city 
where I was born, and go back to work in a 
dye factory, 

Excerpt from my journal; 

“This morning, nine days before the dead- 
line, the director V. calls to offer me a job 
writing a documentary film about an oil 
boom town in North Dakota. He is aware 
that I am blacklisted, but is willing to take 
a chance. Apologizes for not being able to 
give me hame credit, Disgusted by the black- 
list, he will, as a protest, not ask me to use 
a pseudonym, The credits will not mention 
any writer.” 
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If the predominant tenor of the era was 
fear, there was also moving evidence of 
courage and compassion: 

“In today’s mail, a letter from the promi- 
nent actor, C. Some time ago he starred in 
a radio play of mine, but I really do not know 
him very well. He is a rock-ribbed conserva- 
tive, but in the envelope I find a $500 check 
and a brief note. ‘I have a feeling that life 
is going to get pretty rough in the days 
ahead. This is a gift, to use when you need 
to catch your breath and get back your per- 
spective.’ I return the check with thanks 
and a dignity which I probably cannot 
afford.” 

Leafing through the journal, I come upon 
@n entry that is pure Gogol farce: 

“The television writer L. stops me on the 
street with a nightmare tale. A year ago, 
having no political activity in his past, but 
fearing he might become the victim of some 
reckless accuser, he sought out a professional 
investigator who does a brisk trade with the 
advertising agencies, checking out talent at 
$5 a head. L. paid to have himself investi- 
gated, asking only that, after being proved 
innocent, he be given 4 written certificate of 
clearance, 

“In due time, L. was found to be free of 
taint, and given his document, only to dis- 


‘cover that he was no longer able to get work. 


It appears that in the course of probing him, 
the investigator questioned a number of net- 
work executives, He assured them that it 
was only a routine check and L. was not 
under suspicion. Their reaction was skepti- 
cal, ‘Where there's smoke, there's fire.’ L. 
haunts the waiting room of the networks, a 
gaunt ghost desperately brandishing his cer- 
tificate. He has not worked in eight 
months.” : 

In those first years, the two major sources 
of work were other writers suffering from a 
creative block and desperate producers with 
deadline and budget trouble. I spent four 
months filling the assignments of a well- 
known writer who found himself unable to 
face his typewriter. It was a lucky and 
profitable arrangement that ended when he 
appeared one midnight and haggardly told 
me that his analyst had advised him that 
signing his hame to my work was giving him 
an even deeper psychological problem. “He 
says I'm losing my identity.’ 

By taking everything that came our way, a 
few dozen of us on the East Coast and in 
Hollywood were working sporadically and 
managing to survive.. For every blacklisted 
writer who anonymously kept at his trade, 
ten fell by the wayside. If you could turn out 
a feature film in a couple of weeks or an hour 
television play in five days for a twenty-fifth 
of your former price, you had a chance. 

It was a lot tougher for the directors and 
the actors. They couldn't work without be- 
ing present in person. One brilliant clown 
who has since become the toast of Broadway 
and Time magazine used to go around roar- 
ing, “I'm Z., the man of a thousand faces, all 
of them blacklisted”: 

“The doorbell rings, and I find myself con- 
fronted by the well-known character actor, S. 
In the last decade he has appeared in more 
than fifty Western movies. Blacklisted now, 
he is peddling Christmas cards house-to- 
house. He displays his wares, and I regret- 
fully explain that I can't afford to send cards 
this year. He settles for a cup of coffee, and 
reminisces about Gary Cooper and Gene 
Autry.” 

By the mid 1950’s, the situation had eased 
a bit. A sympathetic fledgling producer, em- 
ploying the talents of blacklisted writers, 
came up with two extremely successful net- 
work children’s adventure series. And the 
word was getting around that such-and-such 
a Hollywood box-office smash, though signed 
by Y., was actually written by X. There even 
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began to grow a certain mystique about the 
spectacular feats of the twilight writers. It 
was not uncommon for me to get calls from 
acquaintances who would chortle, “I just saw 
your play on television. Okay, okay, you 
can’t say anything. But you can’t kid me, 
I'd recognize your style anywhere.” Some- 
times it actually was my work, sold under 
another name. Sometimes it was not, my 
protests were of little avail, and I wasn’t 
sure whether to feel amused or embarrassed: 

“The producer T. tells me that the head of 
a major Hollywood studio threw the fourth 
draft of a script back at him, yelling, ‘It 
stinks. Do me a favor, stop wasting money, 
go find yourself a blacklisted writer.’” 

It was a scramble, and I found myself 
writing all sorts of things I'd never tried be- 
fore, industrial training films, travel shorts, 
doctoring Broadway plays. I wouldn't choose 
to go through it again, but in many ways 
it sharpened my skills and expanded my sense 
of invention. 

“The actor C. invites me to lunch and 
proposes that I write the pilot script for a 
series that one of the networks has asked 
him and his wife to do. I explain that I am 
blacklisted, and while I would very much 
like the job, I will have to use a pseudonym, 
He insists that my name will be on it, brush- 
ing aside my warnings that it may cause 
trouble, telling me that he considers the 
blacklist morally repugnant. 

“I write the pilot, and the star is delighted 
with it. He delivers it personally to the 
network’s vice president in charge of produc- 
tion who glances at my name and hands it 
back. It's lousy.’ C. protests that he 
hasn’t even read it, only to be informed, 
‘Look, even if it was Tolstoy, it would be 
lousy.’ 

“Sobered but stubborn, C. offers me the job 
anyhow. I can sign my work with another 
name. Only it will have to be the name 
of an actual writer who can appear at script 
conferences and rehearsals. After some 
searching, I find a gifted young writer who 
is willing to collaborate, and whose name and 
face will represent us both.” 

In the end, I was writing under four differ- 
ent pseudonyms, including a Swedish name 
I used for sensitive art-house films. And 
there were two or three cleared writers will- 
ing to sign my work when the network or 
agency demanded a name with experience 
and a list of reputable credits. 

I had read Kafka, but nothing prepared 
me for the emotions of living in the strange 
world of the nameless. A script of mine won 
@ major award, and I remember the queer 
feeling of being a nonperson when another 
writer went up to claim it. At that, I think 
it was even worse for him. He tried to give 
me the trophy, miserably telling me that he 
felt like a fraud. We ended up tossing it in 
a trash can, and then went out and got 
drunk together. 

Of course, there was a way to avoid all the 
difficulties. One could always appear be- 
fore the committee and purge oneself. There 
were two lawyers who specialized in arrang- 
ing this, one in New York and one in Holly- 
wood. The established fee was $5,000, for 
which one got expert advice in composing 
a statement of mea culpa, avowing that, be- 
ing an artist, one was naive about the devi- 
ous ways of politics and had been the dupa 
of diabolical forces. One was also required 
to offer the names of former friends and 
acquaintances who were the real subversives. 
If one knew no such names, the lawyer would 
obligingly supply some, in one case arguing 
away the qualms of a famous choreographer 
who was anxious to clear himself but reluc- 
tant to become an informer with the reas- 
suring thought, “Hell, they've all been named 
already, so you’re not really doing them any 
harm. They can’t be killed twice.” 
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I find a whole section of my journal de- 
voted to those who sought to purge them- 
selves, pathetic case histories of the anat- 
omy of panic: 

“K. has known the playwright O. since 
the Thirties, a close and sentimental friend- 
ship. One of O.’'s plays is currently playing 
in a revival, and he has insisted that K. be 
hired as stage manager. 

“After being blacklisted for a number of 
years, O. arranged to go before the Commit- 
tee and clear himself. At two in the morn- 
ing, K.’s doorbell rings. It is O., looking 
ill and exhausted. 

He points at K. and says in a terrible 
whisper, ‘I named you.’ Then he turns and 
shuffies back toward the élevator. From 
others, I gather he spent the whole night 
making the rounds of the friends he turned 
in to the Committee.” 

Who can ever fully understand what fear 
can do to a man? There were things that 
happened which, even now, I find myself 
unable to explain: 

“Opening night party at the house of the 
film and stage director, K. draws me into a 
corner and tells me that, on the road in 
New Haven, he was visited by an investiga- 
tor from the Un-American Activities Com- 
mittee. ‘I told him to drop dead.’ K. goes 
on for twenty minutes, describing his in- 
dignation and definance, reviling the black- 
list. The next day, I learn from his friend 
T. that when all this took place, K. had 
already appeared before the Committee and 
named names.” 

During those years, I reread the entire 
works of Dostoevsky, and Lord, how much 
better I understood them. For by then, I 
had had my first painful experiences with 
self-abasement and the need for absolution: 

“Walking down Broadway, someone catches 
my elbow from behind. It is R., whom I have 
known for fifteen years, and who recently 
appeared as a ‘cooperative witness’ before the 
Committee. He asks plaintively why I passed 
him without saying hello, and I explain that 
I didn’t see him. He shakes his head, ‘No, 
no, you stared right at me.’ He grimaces. ‘I 
don’t blame you. I’m disgusting. Do you 
think I’m disgusting?’ I am not particularly 
proud of the fact that I nodded yes and 
walked away. Who appointed me his judge? 
He's as much a victim as the rest of us.” 

In 1960, what seemed to be a wide crack 
appeared in the wall of the blacklist. I was 
offered the job of writing a film in London, 
working with a renowned Hollywood director 
who had fied a committee subpoena. It was 
a suspense film of, I think, considerable ar- 
tistic quality, and despite the fact that our 
names were on it, American distribution 
rights were purchased by a major Hollywood 
company. When the first publicity came out, 
a few weeks before it was to open on Broad- 
way, a Long Island post of the American 
Legion threatened to picket the theater. 
The film corporation hastily abandoned 
plans for the premiere. But they had half a 
million dollars at stake, and their lawyers 
met with Legion representatives to work out 
a deal to protect their investment. The film 
would have no official opening. A few 
months would be allowed to pass, to let 
things cool off. Then the picture would be 
quietly sneaked into the neighborhood 
theaters as part of a double bill with a Cary 
Grant comedy. 

And so it went. Truce came to Korea, and 
McCarthy, after being outmaneuvered at one 
of his own hearings by Department of the 
Army lawyer Joseph Welch, was squashed by 
his colleagues in the Senate, and eventually 
died. Dalton Trumbo won an Oscar under 
the name of Robert Rich, and emerged from 
underground to write “Exodus” in his own 
name for Otto Preminger. John Henry Faulk 
sued several of the self-appointed patriots 
who had put pressure on the networks and 
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won a whopping award for character dam- 
age. The blacklist began to crumble and 
producers assured me that in their hearts 
they had always opposed it. Along Madison 
Avenue and Sunset Boulevard, people won- 
dered exactly how it had ever happened in 
the first place. 

Actually, blacklisting lasted longest in 
broadcasting. By 1961, my cantata “The 
Lonesome Train” was beginning to be per- 
formed again in schools and colleges. In 
1962, I got my first mame credit on a film 
for a Hollywood major studio, without picket 
lines or protest. But it was not until 1964 
that David Susskind and Dan Melnick’s 
Talent Associates approached me to write a 
script for their CBS series, “East Side West 
Side.” I said I wouldn’t consider doing it 
without credit, and they answered unhesi- 
tatingly, “Of course.” The play I wrote was 
called “No Hiding Place.” It was about a 
Negro family moving into a white suburb. 
The first time my name had appeared on 
the home screen in more than a decade, my 
script won half a dozen awards, and the net- 
work scheduled a special repeat broadcast. 

George Schaefer, director of Hallmark’s 
Hall of Fame, happened to see it, and had his 
assistant look up my name in the telephone 
book. He asked if I would accept a commis- 
sion to write an original drama for the pro- 
gram. The result was “Eagle in a Cage,” with 
Trevor Howard playing Napoleon in exile on 
St. Helena. 

Meanwhile, I had started writing for the 
theater. My first play opened on Broadway 
and my second was premiered at Washington 
D.C.’s Arena Stage. A long scene from that 
second play, “Hard Travelin’,” was presented 
last spring as the White House Festival of 
the Arts, and I was invited to be there for 
the occasion. Then came the Emmy award, 
and it seemed that I had at last come in from 
the cold. 

Or had I? 

Once again we are involved in a confusing, 
bloody, stalemate conflict in a far-cff place. 
Once again there is a flare-up of belligerent 
patriotism, signs of official impatience with 
dissent. 

I remember arguing until dawn, some years 
ago, with Antek, one of the handful of sur- 
viving fighters from the Warsaw Ghetto. He 
insisted that terror was not a matter of 
geography, and that the fear and savagery 
that exploded in Warsaw might happen any- 
where. And I avowed that it could never 
happen here. Not in a nation with the tra- 
dition of Jefferson and Lincoln. 

Assuming that we remember that heritage, 
and our lapses from it. Assuming that Carl 
Sandburg was wrong the day I heard him 
say, grinning crookedly in that way of his, 
“Man has a quick forgettery.” 


CREATING A NEW DEPARTMENT OF 
TRANSPORTATION 


Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Speaker, I take 
this occasion to call to the attention of 
my colleagues that I had a special order 
last night on the subject of creating a 
new Department of Transportation. It 
begins at page 20129 and ends on page 
20134 of the RECORD. 

I would respectfully ask those Mem- 
bers who are interested in this subject to 
read my remarks. 
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THANES TO THE NONSTRUCEK 
AIRLINES 


Mr. DOLE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to address the House for 
1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Kansas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DOLE. Mr. Speaker, the ordeal 
for employees and management of non- 
struck airlines is over and, in my opin- 
ion, the traveling public of America owes 
them a debt of gratitude. 

Without discussing specifics of the air 
strike, certainly the employees and man- 
agement of the nonstruck lines must 
have been among the happiest of all 
when air operations around the country 
returned to normal over the weekend. 
There are literally hundreds of stories 
about the services provided, above and 
beyond the call of duty, during the 
43-day air tieup. While most Members 
of Congress, and others, necessarily cur- 
tailed their travels during this time, 
many were able to make their commit- 
ments, with some delay, because of the 
courtesies extended by nonstruck lines 
around the country. 

The strike disrupted the plans of hun- 
dreds of thousands of Americans, but its 
seriousness was minimized by the all-out 
efforts of employers and employees alike 
of such nonstruck airlines as American, 
Continental, Northeast, Braniff, Delta, 
and Western, coupled with the extra 
efforts of the local service lines through- 
out the country. 

To them I say “Thank you” for all 
Americans who were traveling during 
the 6-week strike period. 


NATIONAL DRUM CORPS WEEK 


Mr. BELCHER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BELCHER. Mr. Speaker, the 
week of August 20-27, 1966, is National 
Drum Corps Week. It will be celebrated 
across the Nation in virtually every city 
and town where the 1 million persons in- 
volved in drum and bugle corps activity 
live to honor them. I think the drum 
and bugle corps of this Nation have been 
one of the greatest assets in fighting 
delinquency because they work to sup- 
port the motto, Pageantry and Patriot- 
ism—on the March.” 

I have had personal experience with 
the drum and bugle corps. Over 30 
years ago the Argonne Post No. 4 of the 
American Legion in Enid, Okla., my 
hometown, organized a drum and bugle 
corps composed of high school girls. 
This has been throughout the years one 
of the finest activities that Argonne post 
has sponsored. Hundreds of girls have 
gone through this corps. 

In 1946, as commander of Argonne 
Post No. 4, I took the Enid Legionettes to 
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the American Legion Convention in San 
Francisco, Calif. They engaged in the 
contest for sponsored corps and won sec- 
ond place. They engaged in the parade 
in Salt Lake City to kick off the Com- 
munity Chest drive. They marched in 
the American Legion parade up Market 
Street in San Francisco. Then we went 
to Los Angeles and on back home. We 
spent 11 days on this trip. 

This corps has been one of the greatest 
builders of character that has existed in 
our hometown. In all these 11 days, 
these girls behaved like little ladies. I 
was complimented everywhere that we 
ate our meals for the fine behavior of 
these girls. 

Therefore, I can wholeheartedly and 
thoroughly endorse National Drum and 
Bugle Corps Week; and I hope that more 
and more drum and bugle corps will be 
organized in years to come. 


POSTPONEMENT OF THE LEGISLA- 
TIVE BUSINESS 


Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from North 
Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Speaker, as chair- 
man of the House Committee on Agricul- 
ture I am requesting the leadership to 
postpone consideration of the bill which 
is scheduled to be heard this morning, 
the Rural Community Development Act, 
and am asking that it be scheduled at 
some later date. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the 
gentleman has expired. 


POSTPONEMENT OF THE LEGISLA- 
TIVE BUSINESS 


Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Iowa? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, why, I ask 
the gentleman from North Carolina and 
chairman of the committee, renege on 
the consideration of this bill at this time? 

Mr, COOLEY. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GROSS. Yes, I yield. 

Mr. COOLEY. For good and sufficient 


reasons. 
Mr. Speaker, will the 


Mr. BELCHER. 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GROSS. I am glad to yield to the 
gentleman if he can give me some light 
on this sudden change of events. 

Mr. BELCHER. No, I cannot shed any 
light on that subject, but I would certain- 
ly commend the gentleman for postpon- 
ing this. I hope he postpones it until the 
next session of Congress. 

Mr. GROSS. I hope he postpones it 
indefinitely and forever. 


MASS DEMONSTRATIONS AND THE 
PUBLIC SAFETY 


The SPEAKER. Under a previous 
order of the House, the gentleman from 
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Illinois [Mr. Pucinsx1] is recognized for 
60 minutes. 

Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Speaker, this 
afternoon I have introduced a bill which 
would confer upon the Federal courts 
the jurisdiction to issue orders limiting 
mass public demonstrations with regard 
to the number of participants, the time, 
the place, and the duration of such pub- 
lic display. 

An action to secure such an order 
would be brought by the U.S. Attorney 
General, or by the attorney general of 
any State, in a case in which a large 
demonstration presented a clear and 
present danger of violence which would 
burden or obstruct interstate commerce. 

The granting of such an order would 
be further conditioned upon the absence 
of an adequate remedy at law and re- 
quires that substantial irreparable in- 
jury to persons or property would occur 
in the absence of such order. 

A further qualification upon the issu- 
ance of such order is that the public offi- 
cials charged with the duty of maintain- 
ing the peace are unable to adequately 
perform this function under the circum- 
stances. 

Being fully cognizant of our great and 
cherished traditions of free speech and 
assembly, I have written into this bill 
specific safeguards against arbitrary use 
of such power. 

The bill prescribes specific conditions 
upon which the courts could order rea- 
sonable limitations upon mass demon- 
Strations; that is, demonstrations in 
which more than 50 participants would 
be engaged. 

This bill is directed toward reasonable 
limitations on conduct, not limitations 
on speeches. 

Nowhere does it contain a delegation 
of power to prohibit the expression of 
ideas or to prohibit the people from 
peaceably assembling. 

It is directed solely at a situation in 
which very large numbers of people en- 
gage in demonstrations producing condi- 
tions which prevent the police from pro- 
viding adequate protection to the dem- 
onstrators, to spectators, or to others 
within the area of the mass activity and 
where police are unable to guarantee 
the free flow of commerce. 

Mr. Speaker, the issue is not whether 
we agree or disagree with the causes 
espoused by any group. The bill is not 
directed at what is espoused, but rather 
how it is espoused. 

The issue is whether we can reasonably 
limit the exercise of one right when it 
comes into direct conflict with the enjoy- 
ment of other rights. In recognizing the 
importance of first amendment rights, I 
cannot ignore other rights, such as the 
right to be secure in one’s person and 
property. 

When persons, with knowledge of the 
imminence of great danger of violence, 
plan to codnuct themselves in a manner 
which will assuredly set off or aggravate 
this violence, their conduct must be con- 
strained. 

I am not saying that local authorities 
do not have the duty to protect peaceable 
assemblies and lawful marches. This 
duty is clear.. Violence and breach of the 
peace must be prevented by vigorous ac- 
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tion. Anarchy is intolerable. Our social 
order cannot countenance violence in the 
streets. Failure to respect the rights of 
others, to obey lawful commands of the 
police, to conform to the laws of the State, 
must be dealt with certainty and with 
dispatch. 

Nor am I saying that society is not 
charged with a responsibility to correct 
as quickly as humanly possible the in- 
equities which exist in communities and 
which lead to the demonstrations in the 
first instance. Society must exercise 
every resource to eliminate those situ- 
ations which lead aggrieved citizens to 
petition for redress of these grievances. 

But having said this, I firmly believe 
we are not required to sit back idly and 
watch the planning of an immense dem- 
onstration knowing with certainty that 
violence will be the result despite the 
best efforts of the police. 

The demonstration may be intended 
to be nonviolent but can the organizers 
truly be nonviolent knowing in their 
minds and hearts that their conduct will 
assuredly precipitate violence in others? 

Must society’s interest in peace be 
suppressed or can it be protected? I 
believe we can constitutionally protect 
both the interests of the demonstrators 
and society by the enactment of the bill 
which I have introduced today, and in 
so doing, we can make a most important 
contribution to the resolution of a vex- 
atious problem. 

Mr. Speaker, the most difficult prob- 
lems that courts or legislatures must re- 
solve are those of competition between 
important rights. We are today pre- 
sented with this type of conflict. Per- 
sons with grievances justly wish to pub- 
licize their views. The community de- 
sires to maintain peace and order. 

Mass demonstrations have resulted in 
disruption of public order and have pre- 
sented law enforcement officials with a 
situation with which they cannot ade- 
quately cope. An enormous burden has 
been placed upon the police to simul- 
taneouly execute their normally taxing 
duties while affording protection to 
highly provocative public demonstra- 
tions. 

The costs have been enormous to the 
Public Treasury as well as to private 
property. Commerce and traffic have 
been disrupted. The Government must 
act to protect the rights of all. 

As Mr. Justice Holmes, speaking for 
the Court in Schenck v. United States, 
249 U.S. 47. 51-52, said: 

The character of every act depends upon 
the circumstances in which it is done 
The most stringent protection of free speech 
would not protect a man in falsely shouting 
fire in a theatre and causing a panic, It 
does not even protect a man from injunction 
against uttering words that have all the ef- 
fect of force. . The question in every case 
is whether the words used are in such cir- 
cumstances and are of such a nature as to 
create a clear and present danger that they 
will bring about the substantive evils that 


Congress has a right to prevent. It is a 
question of proximity and degree. 


There is no question that the Congress: 
can, and has a duty to act to protect. 
interstate commerce from undue bur- 
dens or obstructions. That is what this 
bill will do. It will provide necessary 
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protection for commerce while preserv- 
ing the essence of our civil liberties. 

The U.S. Supreme Court only recently, 
in the case of Cox v. Louisiana, 379 U.S. 
536, 554, stated: 

The rights of free speech and assembly, 
while fundamental in our democratic so- 
ciety, still do not mean that everyone with 
opinions or beliefs to express may address a 
group at any public place and at any time. 
The constitutional guarantee of liberty im- 
plies the existence of an organized society 
maintaining public order, without which 
liberty itself would be lost in the excesses of 
anarchy. The control of travel on the streets 
is a clear example of governmental respon- 
sibility to insure this mecessary order. A 
restriction in that relation, designed to 
promote the public convenience in the inter- 
est of all, and not susceptible to abuses of 
discriminatory application, cannot be dis- 
regarded by the attempted exercise of some 
civil right which, in other circumstances, 
would be entitled to protection .. Gov- 
ernmental authorities have the duty and 
responsibility to keep their streets open and 
available for movement. . We emphati- 
cally reject the notion urged by appellant 
that the First and Fourteenth amendments 
afford the same kind of freedom to those who 
would communicate ideas by conduct such 
as patroling, marching, and picketing on 
streets and highways, as these amendments 
afford to those who communicate ideas by 
pure speech. 


The Supreme Court has further 
stated: 

When the clear and present danger of riot, 
disorder, interference with traffic upon the 
public streets, or other immediate threat to 
public safety, peace, or order, appears, the 
power of the State to prevent or punish is 
obvious. Cantwell v. Connecticut, 310 U.S, 
296, 308. 


Therefore, Mr. Speaker, it is clear that 
whether one agrees with the “absolu- 
tist” views of Justice Black or the bal- 
ancing” views of Justice Harlan, or any 
other view announced by the high court 
in its long history, one must come to the 
conclusion that Government has some 
power to regulate the “how” and “where” 
of the exercise of freedom of speech and 
assembly. 

This bill which I am introducing today 
states: 

The term “public demonstration” means 
patrolling, picketing, marching, parading, or 
gathering on any public street, sidewalk, 
highway, or park. 


Though the action itself be under the 
first amendment, the manner of its exer- 
cise may fall beyond the scope of the 
amendment. This is all the more true 
when the action departs from pure 
Speech and becomes intertwined with 
conduct such as mass demonstrations. 

It is important to reemphasize the 
point that his bill is neutral toward the 
cause espoused by mass demonstrators. 
It is intended to place reasonable limita- 
tions upon mass demonstrations when 
passions are enflamed and violence is im- 
minent. It would apply equally to 
demonstrations by extremist groups such 
as the American Nazi party, the Ku Klux 
Klan, Communist, and similar organiza- 
tions as it would to moderate groups with 
which most of us agree. The test is not 
whether we agree or disagree. The test 
is the imminence of violence if not rea- 
sonably controlled. 
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Mr. Speaker, I wish to emphatically 
state that I have no intent to suppress 
free speech or peaceful assembly. This 
bill will not allow such suppression. But 
where the public safety demands, reason- 
able limitations can and must be placed 
upon the conduct of persons seeking to 
express their views by means of marches, 
parades, patrols, or large gatherings in 
public places. 

The limitations that I have in mind are 
described specifically in my bill. They 
are limitations upon the size, time, place, 
and duration of mass demonstrations. 
The limitations must take into account 
the ability of local officials to protect the 
demonstrators and others. The courts 
can limit, but not proscribe demon- 
strations. 

Thus, if 500 people stretched in a mass 
march over 5 blocks present the police 
with a situation which they cannot ade- 
quately cope because of the violence 
which it will clearly arouse, the court can 
limit the demonstration to a more con- 
tained unit which will enable the police 
to afford the necessary protection under 
the circumstances. 

It is, of course, undisputed that appropri- 
ate, limited discretion, under properly drawn 
statutes or ordinances, concerning the time, 
place, duration, or manner of use of the 
streets for public assemblies may be vested 
in administrative officials, provided that such 
limited discretion is “exercised with” uni- 
formity of method of treatment upon the 
facts of each application, free from improper 
or inappropriate considerations and from un- 
fair discrimination’... [and with] a “sys- 
tematic, consistent and just order of treat- 
ment, with reference to the convenience of 
the public use of the highways. Cor 
v. Louisiana, supra, at 558, citing Cor v. New 
Hampshire, 312 U.S. 569, 576. 


Certainly if this authority can be 
vested in administrative officials it can 
be, a fortiori, vested in the courts. 

The approach which I have followed is 
not novel. It has been taken in civil 
rights, antitrust, and labor legislation, to 
name but a few examples. 

The Federal interest in this matter 
is clear and compelling. We seek to 
protect interstate commerce from undue 
burdens or obstructions. The Congress 
has only recently passed laws prohibit- 
ing discrimination against persons seek- 
ing employment or seeking to enjoy 
public accommodations. 

This legislative authority was based 
upon the congressional power to 
regulate interstate commerce. The duty 
to protect such commerce in this in- 
Stance is not less compelling than in 
these recent civil rights acts. Rights 
beget responsibility. Liberty is not 
license. 

We seek uniformity of remedy assuring 
nondiscriminatory enforcement. We 
seek @ proper balancing of inalienable 
Federal rights. We recognize the con- 
current authority and responsibility of 
local government, but we cannot shirk 
this Federal responsibility in this case 
any more than we could in the earlier 
civil rights cases. 

Strong safeguards for traditional liber- 
ties have been maintained. The right 
to a jury trial, for example, is preserved 
in this bill in the event some person is 
found in contempt of court. This legis- 
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lation in no way treads upon the rights 
of labor to picket in a labor dispute, - It 
is consistent with Thornhill and subse- 
quent cases outlining the rights of labor 
pickets. N 

Mr. Speaker, this is a good and neces- 
sary bill. We need the additional pro- 
tection that this bill affords. I hope that 
the committee to which it is assigned 
will grant expeditious consideration to 
its merits, keeping in mind the disrup- 
tions which several of our major cities 
have experienced in recent days and 
which we can expect to reoccur if appro- 
priate safeguards are not enacted, 

The time is long overdue when respon- 
sible agencies of this Government must 
be given adequate tools with which to 
maintain law and order during these 
demonstrations. 

Let me just give you one example of 
what happens to a community when 
persistent demonstrations of unlimited 
size dilute the police capacity of such a 
community. 

The other day Chicago Police Super- 
intendent O. W. Wilson announced that 
crime has increased 25 percent in Chi- 
cago in the last 25 days, compared with 
the corresponding 1965 period. He 
attributed this serious rise in crime to 
shifting of police from normal duties to 

civil rights marches. 

Superintendent Wilson is one of the 
most highly respected police adminis- 
trators in this country and I can assure 
this House that his analysis of the reason 
for the sudden increase in crime in Chi- 
cago can be relied on. 

Superintendent Wilson said that days 
off for Chicago policemen will have to 
be canceled if the uncontrolled and 
multiple rights marches continue. 

Admittedly, this will give the depart- 
ment an additional 1,600 men, but to 
compensate them, the men Will have to 
be given days off in the future and when 
these days off are given to the police, 
Superintendent Wilson said, “that will 
greatly reduce our crime fighting forces 
for the year.” 

Superintendent Wilson quite properly 
pointed out that when the number of 
policemen available for normal duty in 
fighting crime is so seriously reduced, a 
further spinoff of this problem is that 
insurance companies, by the very nature 
of things, increase their rates because 
they will be the losers if the crime rate 
continues to go up. 

Last week I had occasion to discuss riot 
duty with many policemen who were 
attached to the Gale Avenue police sta- 
tion in my district for riot duty. 

Mr. Speaker, it is absolutely inhuman 
to impose such riot duty upon our police- 
men. 

One policeman told me how a pop bot- 
tle narrowly missed hitting him in the 
face and possibly blinding him ‘for life. 
One might argue that police should be 
able to restrain rioters. who cause vio- 
lence against peaceful demonstrators, 
but this is easier said than done, as any- 
one who has been in one of these riots 
knows how impossible it is to control a 
mob once it gets out of hand. 

Mr. Speaker, it would be my hope that 
the leaders of the civil rights movement 
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would join me in supporting this legis- 
lation. 

It is becoming abundantly clear that 
the dedicated, sincere civil rights leaders 
look upon these demonstrations as wholly 
ineffective. 

Many of them have told me that the 
civil rights movement is now past the 
stage when you had to resort to large 
demonstrations, which evoke the poten- 
tial for violence, to make your point. 

The responsible civil rights leaders are 
urging their people to avoid demonstra- 
tions and instead exert that energy in 
voter registration appeals, efforts to raise 
the economic status of minority groups, 
and to help in the campaign to get better 
education and better housing through 
cooperation with local communities, 

I agree that the civil rights movement 
have outgrown the need for mass dem- 
onstrations which now largely serve to 
attract counterreactions from young 
hoodlums, all sorts of curiosity seekers— 
including the American Nazi Party—and 
people who fear any change whatever. 

It has been my experience, and I am 
sure most of my colleagues would agree 
with me, that those who are sincerely, 
honestly interested in advancing the ban- 
ner of civil rights are much too busy 
working with and for the people they 
want to help to have time for aimless 
marching through city streets, arousing 
passions and prejudice. These are the 
people who know the meaning of civil 
rights. They do not make the headlines, 
although they should. They are quietly, 
earnestly and untiringly helping to 
change the world for the better and they 
deserve our profound thanks for having 
the wisdom and the will to resist taking 
endless days off strolling up one street 
and down another. Their work is too 
immediate and too pressing. Other peo- 
ple count on them and they are more 
than equal to the challenge. Maybe 
someday some of their noisier, more pub- 
licity-conscious colleagues will pitch in to 
help the cause, too. 

It is my sincere hope this legislation 
which I am introducing today will re- 
ceive serious consideration as quickly as 
possible. 

H.R. 17196 


A bill to amend title 28, United States Code, 
to permit the Attorney General of the 
United States and State attorneys general 
to obtain orders from United States district 
courts placing reasonable limitations on 
the conduct of certain public mass demon- 
strations. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That part 
VI of title 28, United States Code, is 
amended by adding at the end thereof the 
following new chapter: 

“CHAPTER 174.—ORDERS LIMITING CERTAIN 

PUBLIC DEMONSTRATIONS 

“Sec. 

“2801. Actions to obtain orders limiting 

public demonstrations. 

“2802. Limitations on relief. 

“2803. Definitions. 

“2801. Actions to obtain orders limiting 

public demonstrations. 

“A civil action to obtain a temporary order 
placing reasonable limitations upon the 


time, place, or duration of, or number of par- 
ticipants in, a public demonstration may be 
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brought in a district court by the Attorney 
General of the United States, or by the at- 
torney general of the State in which the 
demonstration will occur. The court may 
grant appropriate relief (subject to section 
2802) if it finds that— 

“(1) the conduct of such demonstration 
would present a clear and present danger of 
riot, violence, or other threat to public 
safety, peace, or order. 

“(2) such riot, violence, or other threat 
would burden, obstruct, or otherwise affect 
interstate commerce, and 

“(3) there is reasonable cause to believe 
that more than 50 persons will participate 
in such demonstration. In determining 
whether a limitation upon the number of 
participants in a public demonstration is 
reasonable, the court shall take into ac- 
count the number of participants to whom 
the police can give adequate protection. 
“2802. Limitations on relief. 

“(a) No relief may be granted under this 
chapter except after hearing the testimony 
of witnesses in open court (with opportu- 
nity for cross-examination) in support of 
the allegations of a complaint made under 
oath, and testimony in opposition thereto, 
if offered, and except after findings of fact 
by the court, to the effect— 

“(1) that a public demonstration has been 
organized and will occur unless restrained or 
has occurred and will continue unless re- 
strained; 

“(2) that substantial and irreparable in- 
jury to persons or property will follow; 

“(3) that there is no adequate remedy at 
law; and 

“(4) that the public officers charged with 
the duty to protect persons or property are 
unable to furnish adequate protection. 
Such hearing shall be held after due and 
personal notice thereof has been given, in 
such manner as the court shall direct, to all 
known persons against whom relief is 
sought, and also to the chief of those public 
Officials of the county and city within which 
the unlawful acts have been threatened or 
committed charged with the duty to pro- 
tect persons or property. No injunction or 
temporary restraining order may be issued 
on account of any public demonstration ex- 
cept against a person who is initiating, 
organizing, planning, or instigating such 
demonstration. If a plaintiff also alleges 
that, unless a temporary restraining order 
shall be issued without notice, a substantial 
and irreparable injury to persons or property 
shall be unavoidable, such a temporary re- 
straining order may be issued upon testi- 
mony under oath, sufficient, if sustained, to 
justify the court in issuing a temporary in- 
junction upon a hearing after notice. Such 
a temporary restraining order shall be effec- 
tive for no longer than five days and shall 
become void at the expiration of said five 
days. 

“(b) Whenever any court of the United 
States shall issue or deny any temporary in- 
junction in a case under this chapter, the 
court shall, upon the request of any party 
to the proceedings and on his filing the usual 
bond for costs, forthwith certify as in 
ordinary cases the record of the case to the 
circuit court of appeals for its review. Upon 
the filing of such record in the circuit court 
of appeals, the appeal shall be heard and the 
temporary injunctive order affirmed, modi- 
fied, or set aside with the greatest possible 
expedition, giving the proceedings prece- 
dence over all other matters except older 
matters of the same character. 

(e) In all cases arising under this chapter 
in which a person shall be charged with con- 
tempt, the accused shall enjoy the right to 
a speedy and public trial by an impartial 
jury of the State and district wherein the 
contempt shall have been committed, except 
that this right shall not apply to contempts 
committed in the presence of the court or so 
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near thereto as to interfere directly with the 
administration of justice or to apply to the 
misbehavior, misconduct, or disobedience of 
any officer of the court in respect to the writs, 
orders, or process of the court. 

“(d) The defendant in any proceeding for 
contempt of court may file with the court a 
demand for the retirement of the judge sit- 
ting in the proceeding, if the contempt arises 
from an attack upon the character or con- 
duct of such judge and if the attack occurred 
elsewhere than in the presence of the court 
or so near thereto as to interfere directly 
with the administration of justice. Upon 
the filing of any such demand the judge 
shall thereupon proceed no further, but an- 
other judge shall be designated in the same 
manner as is provided by law. The demand 
shall be filed prior to the hearing in the 
contempt proceeding. 

“(e) Nothing in this chapter shall invali- 
date any State law, except to the extent that 
such law permits a public demonstration 
which violates a court order issued with 
respect to such demonstration under this 
chapter. 


“2803. Definitions. 
fone purposes of this chapter and section 

“(1) The term ‘public demonstration’ 
means patrolling, picketing, marching, pa- 
trading, or gathering on any public street, 
sidewalk, highway, or park. 

“(2) The term ‘interstate commerce’ 
means commerce among the States or be- 
ge a State and the District of Colum- 

ia.” 

(b) The table of chapters for such part is 
amended by adding at the end thereof the 
following: 

“174. 

Orders Limiting Certain Public Dem- 
onstrations—2801” . 

Sec. 2 (a) Chapter 85 of title 28,-United 
States Code, is amended by adding at the 
end thereof the following new section: 
“1362. Public Demonstrations. 

“Subject to chapter 174, the district courts 
shall have original jurisdiction of any action 
to obtain a temporary order placing rea- 
sonable limitations upon the time, place, or 
duration of, or number of participants in, a 
‘public demonstration.” 

(b) The table of sections for such chapter 
is amended by adding at the end thereof the 
following: , 


“1362. Public demonstrations.” 


FEDERAL GRANTS BEING GIVEN TO 
SCHOOL BOARDS TO OVERCOME 
RACIAL IMBALANCE OR DE FACTO 
SEGREGATION IN VIOLATION OF 
LAW 


Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the gentleman from 
Florida [Mr. Cramer] may extend his 
remarks at this point in the Recorp and 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Missouri? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CRAMER, Mr. Speaker, it has 
come to my attention that the Depart- 
ment of Education has granted or is in 
the process of granting over $730,000 
under title IV of the 1964 Civil Rights 
Act to implement experiments attacking 
de facto segregation or racial imbalance. 

In passing the 1964 Civil Rights Act, 
this body adopted my amendment to the 
definition of “desegregation” which says 
that “desegregation shall not mean the 
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assignment of students to public schools 
in order to overcome racial imbalance.” 

It is my understanding that the De- 
partment of Education had approved 
grants in the amount of $730,399 under 
title IV of the 1964 act which encourages 
what the Congress specifically forbade; 
that is to say, promotes the assignment 
of students to public schools to overcome 
racial imbalance. 

At the time my amendment was 
adopted by this body, I said: 

The purpose (of my amendment) is to 
prevent any semblance of congressional ac- 
ceptance or approval of the concept of de- 
facto segregation” or to include in the defini- 
tion of “desegregation” any balancing of 
school attendance by moving students across 
school district lines to level off percentages 
where one race outweighs another. 


The action of the Department of Edu- 
cation in granting over $730,000 to en- 
courage or implement programs aimed 
at overcoming de facto segregation or 
racial imbalance appears to be in clear 
violation of the intent of my amend- 
ment. 

Apparently, the grants are being made 
under that provision of title IV of the 
1964 Civil Rights Act which authorizes 
the Commissioner to “make grants to 
pay in whole or in part the cost of, first, 
giving to teachers and other school per- 
sonnel inservice training in dealing with 
problems incident to desegregation; and 
second, employing specialists to advise 
in problems incident to desegregation.” 

In light of the definition of “desegre- 
gation” which was adopted by the Con- 
gress, it becomes abundantly clear that 
the grants are to be awarded only to 
school boards where desegregation comes 
about as a normal incident of the in- 
„tegration of schools and not as a part of 
an effort to achieve racial balance. In 
other words, Mr. Speaker, when all of 
the sections of title IV are read together, 
as they must be, it becomes crystal clear 
that the award of Federal funds to any 
school board for the purpose of imple- 
menting programs aimed at overcoming 
de facto segregation or racial imbalance 
is absolutely improper. 

It is further interesting to note that 
grants are being made to northern school 
boards, including Hartford, Conn., where 
there has not been any deliberate segre- 
gation of students in the public schools. 
The only logical conclusion is that the 
grants are being made to overcome de 
facto segregation or racial imbalance, a 
purpose that is alien to the purposes of 
the act. 

I have written to Mr. Harold Howe 
II, the Commissioner of Education, and 
demanded to know under what authority 
his office is acting in making these 
grants and I intend to pursue this matter 
in this body upon receipt of an answer 
from him. Following is a copy of my 
letter to Mr. Howe: 

CONGRESS or THE UNITED STATES, 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D.C., August 23, 1966. 
Mr. HaroLD Howe II, 
Commissioner of Education, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Howe: I have been informed that 
the Department of Education has granted 
or is in the process of granting over $730,000 
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under Title IV of the 1964 Civil Rights Act 
to implement programs aimed at overcoming 
de facto segregation or racial imbalance. 

Although it is my understanding that the 
Federal government is not authorizing these 
grants for the purpose of financing the actual 
bussing of students to public schools in order 
to overcome racial imbalance, the grants in 
some areas are being awarded as part and 
parcel of local proposals which are based in 
the first instance on the bussing of students. 
The definition of “desegregation” which was 
adopted by the Congress in the 1964 Civil 
Rights Act makes it clear that grants in aid 
of desegregation are to be awarded only to 
schools where desegregation comes about as 
a normal incident of the integration of pub- 
lic schools and not as a part of an effort to 
achieve racial balance. The result is that 
the Office of Education appears to be violat- 
ing both the letter and the spirit of Title IV 
of the 1964 Civil Rights Act which specif- 
ically prohibits the granting of Federal funds 
for the purpose of promoting the assign- 
ment of students to overcome racial imbal- 
ance. 

In view of the clear intent of Congress in 
enacting Title IV, and specifically in light of 
its definition of “desegregation”, I am here- 
with requesting to know under what au- 
thority your Office is acting in making these 
grants to northern school boards, where there 
has been no deliberate segregation, for the 
Purpose of overcoming defacto segregation 
or racial imbalance. 

I am specifically requesting information on 
the proposal made by the Hartford, Con- 
necticut School Board where there has been 
no deliberate segregation and which I under- 
stand has requested $130,840 to attack de- 
facto segregation and which is making its 
request for this sum as part of a program 
which involves the bussing of 300 students 
to suburban areas. 


Sincerely, 
WILLIAM C. CRAMER, 
Member of Congress. 
GETTING THE JOB DONE 


Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the gentleman from 
Ohio [Mr. AsHRROOR] may extend his 
remarks at this point in the Recorp and 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Missouri? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ASHBROOK. Mr. Speaker, in 
the past I have called to public atten- 
tion, by means of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp, the shipping bottleneck in Sai- 
gon which was affecting the flow of sup- 
plies into Vietnam. Mention was made 
of the efforts of Thomas Gleason, the 
president of the International Long- 
shoremen's Association and of his trips 
to Vietnam to effect needed changes. It 
was encouraging to read in the New York 
Times of August 5 of the vast improve- 
ment in the situation. While certain 
factions militantly oppose our efforts in 
Vietnam—the set of directions on how to 
beat the draft which I inserted in the 
Recorp yesterday is one distressing ex- 
ample—the efforts of other Americans 
like President Gleason are indeed re- 
freshing. Especially praiseworthy is the 
comment of Mr. Gleason concerning the 
possibility of his speedup methods pos- 
sibly being used to haunt him in future 
contract negotiations: “But the country 
comes first.” 
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I insert the news item entitled “Sai- 
gon Port Snag Is Said To Be Over,” in 
the Recorp at this point: 


[From the New York Times, Aug. 5, 1966] 


SAIGON Port SnaG Is Sam To BE Over— 
GLEASON SAYS BOTTLENECK Is “COMPLETELY 
CLEARED UP” 


The shipping bottleneck in Saigon harbor 
that had threatened the flow of supplies to 
troops in Vietnam has been “completely 
cleared up,” Thomas W. Gleason, president 
of the International Longshoremen's Associa- 
tion, said yesterday. 

Mr. Gleason, who made several trips to 
Saigon with some of his union colleagues to 
determine ways of getting traffic through that 
port faster, said some of the methods intro- 
duced might “embarrass” him in future ne- 
gotiations with United States shipping com- 
panies. 


The I.L.A. officials persuaded South Viet- 
namese dockmen to forgo their midday siesta 
and to accept an incentive system for speedier 
cargo unloading. Such “speed-up” meth- 
ods “are going to haunt me when we sit 
down for the next contract,” Mr. Gleason 
said at a news conference. “But the country 
comes first,” he added. 

The news conference was held jointly with 
John Condon, United States labor attaché in 
Saigon, who is completing a two-year tour 
of duty. 

While Mr. Condon praised the “unprece- 
dented type of union service” given by the 
union, he qualified the success reported by 
Mr. Gleason. 

He described the shipping bottleneck as 
“substantially” cleared up as a result of the 
“know-how” supplied by the union, and said 
the flow of cargo had been speeded up to 
“three or four times the previous rate.” 

At the suggestion of the I. L. A. advisers, the 
United States furnished modern hoisting ma- 
chinery for palletized cargo and shipped a 
fleet of flatbed trucks to speed cargo from 
cluttered piers to inland prefabricated ware- 
houses for sorting and inland distribution. 


THE INCREASING COST OF LIVING 


Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the gentleman from 
Ohio [Mr. AsHsRooK] may extend his 
remarks at this point in the Recorp and 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Missouri? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ASHBROOK. Mr. Speaker, the 
U.S. Labor Department reported today 
the national cost of living increased an- 
other four-tenths of 1 percent in July 
to a record level, although goods prices 
did not climb as much as usual during 
July. Just when and where this infia- 
tionary spiral will level off no one seems 
to know. The following article by Ted 
Lewis in today’s New York Daily News 
entitled “Question Is: What’s Ahead 
With HCL?” details the uncertainty 
which prevails in official circles concern- 
ing the months ahead. 

I insert the above-mentioned column 
in the Recor at this point: 

[From the New York Daily News, Aug. 23, 
1966] 
QUESTION Is: WHAT'S AHEAD Wrr HCL? 
(By Ted Lewis) 

WASHINGTON, August 22.—The most elusive 
cost-of-living information in the nation’s 
capital concerns what is going to happen to 
the purchasing power of the consumer dollar 
in the months ahead. 
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We went down to the Labor Department 
today to try to get statistical lowdown on 
this because it seemed more important than 
what happened to prices in July, now three 
weeks past. 

All we can report is that if any expert on 
the consumers price index has a firm opin- 
ion on price trends for the next few months, 
he prefers to keep the significant political 
and economic information to himself. 

There were a few, cagily-phrased nuggets 
of knowledge forthcoming that could sug- 
gest that the outlook isn’t too good. For 
example, Arnold Chase, assistant commis- 
sioner of the Bureau of Labor Statistics, ex- 
pects that the price of eggs will be lower 
later in the year. 

On the other hand, Chase believes that 
diary products such as milk and butter are 
going to remain high for awhile. As for 
meat, poultry, fish, fruits and vegetables, it 
is hard to say. A continued shortage of 
pork is probably keeping that kind of meat 
high, but beef prices could well be stabilized 
at their present high level. 

As for the accelerated rate of medical care 
costs, there is some hope that this will level 
off when more beds are available in hospitals 
now under construction. 

Now, it would appear that marvelous com- 
puters should be available to supply some 
hard information as to what is going to 
happen next about the high cost of living. 

Isn't this the kind of guideline that house- 
wives want, not the meticulous data showing 
how living costs went up again in July— 
which surprised no one? 

What everyone wants to know is where do 
we go from here. The only clue that was 
supplied today was the trend of the past— 
which, if continued, means more gradual 
melting away of the purchasing power of 
the dollar. 

Buried way down in the data on the con- 
sumers price index was the revealing infor- 
mation about what has happened to the 
dollar. 

In July, it was worth in terms of the dol- 
lar's 1957-59 purchasing power just a little 
over 88 cents. In July, 1965, its value on the 
same basis was 90.7 cents, 

In terms of the 1947-49 purchasing power 
of the dollar, it was worth in July 71.9 cents. 
In terms of the 1939 dollar, exactly 42.7 
cents. 

GROCERY BILL GOES UP AND UP 


We prefer the statistic about this offered by 
Commissioner Chase. A typical grocery bill 
of $25 a week in June increased 10 cents in 
July. And the July cost was 68 cents more 
than the same amount of groceries cost in 
July a year ago. 

What is this consumer price index any- 
way? Well, it covers pretty much every item 
of consequence in a family’s living costs. 

It covers food bought for the home, food 
away from home (restaurants). It covers 
rent, fuel and utilities, household furnish- 
ings, wearing apparel, transportation, health 
and recreation costs, new cars and used cars. 

The statisticians do a good job. They even 
come up with comparable cost of living data 
for key cities in the nation. Their basic 
finding, however, is in the national average 
category. 

These government experts do a tremendous 
job of finding out what happened to con- 
sumer prices in the past, even if they hate to 
talk about the future, except to remind that 
there are usually seasonal trends. 

For example, past experience has shown 
that food prices usually decline in Septem- 
ber. Does that mean they will decline this 
September? No one knows positively, is the 
response. 


COST OF SERVICES OUTSTRIP FOOD PRICE RISE 


There is a positive effort, as displayed by 
the spokesman for the cost of living statistics 
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today, to show that the average consumer 
does not have the right perspective in facing 
up to his spending programs. 

According to Commissioner Chase, the con- 
sumer gets upset about the high price of 
bread but ignores the significance of other 
price rises. 

It was pointed out that a so-called ‘$100 
basket of consumer goods and services” rose 
82.80 from July, 1965 to July, 1966. This may 
be hard to believe, but the biggest increase 
came in services, not in food prices. Food 
rose 71 cents, while services rose $1.35. Other 
items accounted for 74 cents. 

What are these services that cost so much 
more and outstripped food price rises? In 
this category are medical care, barber and 
beauty shops, domestic service, baby-sitters, 
utilities, public transportation, laundry and 
dry cleaning, movies, mortgage interest, etc. 

This is a category worth considering in 
trying to figure out how much more the cost 
of living is likely to rise during the rest of the 
year. They are definitely services that always 
keep on rising during an inflationary period. 

While the consumer price index experts 
clearly want no part of forecasting what the 
August or September index is likely to show, 
no one else in the Administration wants to 
either, 

Garner Ackley, chairman of the President's 
Economic Advisory Council, won’t guess what 
is going to happen. President Johnson isn't 
sure which way prices are going, except up. 
He as much as said so in one of his speeches 
on his New England swing, when he admitted 
“we are faced today with a real danger to 
the prosperity we have enjoyed for almost 
six consecutive years.” 


FORTY-EIGHTH ANNIVERSARY OF 
LITHUANIA 


Mr. MACKAY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. FLoop] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Record and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Georgia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, it is my 
intention to have reprinted all of the 
speeches on the 48th anniversary of 
Lithuania contained in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL Recorp of February 16, or any 
previous or later Recorps, and if any 
Member objects to reprinting of his re- 
marks, it is requested that he contact Mr. 
Raymond F. Noyes, Congressional Record 
clerk, room H-112 in the Capitol, or my- 
self, within the next week. This an- 
nouncement is being made in order to 
comply with the rules of the Joint Com- 
mittee on reprinting remarks from the 
RECORD. 


LET US INCREASE INSURANCE ON 
SAVINGS DEPOSITS 


Mr. MACKAY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from California [Mr. Hanna] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the RECORD 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Georgia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HANNA. Mr. Speaker, yesterday 
I introduced H.R. 17168, a bill to increase 
the amount by which individual savings 
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deposits are insured by the Federal 
Deposit Insurance Corporation and the 
Federal Savings and Loan Insurance 
Corporation. The present limit stands 
at $10,000. My bill would raise the 
amount to $20,000, an amount more suit- 
ed to the needs and demands of today. 

Mr. Speaker, I am submitting this 
legislation simply because the dictates of 
commonsense demand it. We remain in 
the midst of a period of continuing, un- 
paralleled economic growth. Our finan- 
cial institutions have become stronger 
than ever through skillful guidance by 
able managers. They have earned our 
confidence. We need now to make an 
apt and timely expression of that confi- 
dence. Let our constituents know that 
the soundness of our Nation’s financial 
institutions and the integrity and char- 
acter of their management is not ques- 
tioned by the Congress of the United 
States. 

This legislation makes especially good 
sense in the context of the current crisis 
in homebuilding. By increasing the 
amount of protection afforded the indi- 
vidual saver, by bolstering public con- 
fidence in our long-term savings institu- 
tions, people will be encouraged to save 
more, thus increasing the supply of 
money available to homeowners and 
homebuilders. 

When the insurance ceiling was last 
raised in 1950 from $5,000 to $10,000, 
there was a measurable total increase 
in savings. An analysis of the distribu- 
tion of savings accounts, particularly in 
savings and loan associations, shows that 
there is an artificial “bulge” at the 
$10,000 level indicating that a great 
many savers deliberately limit their sav- 
ings accounts to the insured amount. 
Leaders of the savings and loan industry 
estimate that if the ceiling were raised 
there would be $1 billion to $2 billion 
overall increase in savings and loan as- 
sociation accounts within a year aside 
from normal increases. 

Moreover, this bill makes sense simply 
in terms of keeping up with our normal 
economic growth. The last time Con- 
gress raised the insurance ceiling was 
1950. Since then the amount of real 
disposable income per person in terms 
of the value of the dollar in 1958 has 
increased from $1,520 to $2,277 in the 
second quarter of this year or an increase 
of 49.8 percent. The total amount of 
personal savings has gone from $176.3 
billion to $402.3 billion in 1963 an in- 
crease of 128.2 percent. Since 1963 that 
amount has increased even further, but 
exact figures are not available. And our 
gross national product has increased in 
real terms by 81.3 percent from $355.3 
billion to $644.2 billion in the second 
quarter of this year. 

It is in our tradition to allow our in- 
stitutions to grow with the times. It 
makes sense that if our people are going 
to grow economically and at the same 
time increase their potential to save 
more, we ought to allow for it. 

The soundness of this legislation is 
beyond dispute. It represents a logical 
extension of one of the most successful 
programs the Congress has ever enacted. 
In 30 years of operation virtually the 
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entire adult population as individuals 
and millions of businesses and farmers 
have enjoyed absolute protection of their 
deposits and savings to the extent of the 
insurance ceiling. As a result high con- 
fidence in our financial institutions has 
prevailed and financial transactions of 
all types have been conducted with 
greater safety, convenience, and speed. 

What will this legislation cost? It will 
cost the individual saver nothing. It will 
cost the Government nothing. Premi- 
ums for the insurance are paid by the 
insured institutions themselves. Over 
the years that premium has been stead- 
ily reduced first from the original rate of 
one-fourth of 1 percent of the total ac- 
counts of the insured institution plus any 
creditor obligations it might have to 
one-eighth of 1 percent in 1935 and from 
there to one-twelfth of 1 percent in 1950. 
Additionally, because of almost negligi- 
ble losses during the last 20 years of the 
program, the act establishing the FDIC 
was amended in 1960 to increase the rate 
of rebate of premiums to insured banks. 
Thus although insured banks pay a pre- 
mium of one-twelfth of 1 percent of de- 
posits, 6624 of the Corporation’s net as- 
sessment income is refunded back to 
them. 

Moreover, the FDIC and the FSLIC 
both assure me that they are both well- 
equipped and financially able to hande 
this $20,000 insurance ceiling. 

Two years ago both Corporations tes- 
tified that a ceiling of $25,000—$5,000 
higher than my bill proposes—was ac- 
tually justified by projections of reserves 
in the foreseeable future. Studies by the 
FDIC indicate that by 1971 a projected 
ratio of the insurance fund to total de- 
posits will be 0.96196 percent if the pres- 
‘ent $10,000 limit is retained and would be 
0.96185 at a $25,000 limitation. This al- 
most infinitesimal difference would be 
further decreased, of course, with only 
& $20,000 limitation. 

In short, Mr. Speaker, everything calls 
for passage of this bill and nothing that 
I can see argues seriously against it. 
When similar legislation was up for con- 
sideration a couple of years ago, it was 
contended that the ceiling should not be 
increased without also increasing regula- 
tory controls over savings institutions. 
This year, the administration has come 
forward with proposals for increased 
controls which are being considered, as 
they should be, on their own merits in 
a separate bill, the Financial Institutions 
Supervisory Act of 1966. That bill passed 
the Senate yesterday. 

It was also suggested 2 years ago that 
the need to increase the ceiling had not 
been demonstrated and that the increase 
in the number of insured accounts would 
be so small as to hardly justify passing 
a bill, 

Today, the need is clear. Our housing 
industry which relies so heavily upon the 
savings institutions which finance home- 
building and home buying is in a state 
of crisis. It is cut off from its normal 
sources of finance by a dam of tight 
— 7 as the Members of this body well 

ow. 

We should not quibble over how many 
more accounts the program would cover 
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if the ceiling were raised today. The 
point is that we should do everything 
possible to encourge savings. We can do 
this best by increasing protection for the 
individual saver. We can do it cheaply 
at no cost to either the individual saver 
or to the Government. This is clearly 
the time to act, Mr. Speaker. I note in 
passing that the last time we increased 
the ceiling was in 1950, 15 years after 
the last. increase. At that rate, we are 
now 1 year overdue. My hope is that this 
oversight will be remedied by speedy ac- 
tion first by the House Banking and Cur- 
rency Committee and then by this body. 
This legislation will benefit everyone— 
the individual saver, the savings institu- 
tions themselves, the homebuyer, the 
homebuilder—and hurt no one. We have 
nothing to lose by this legislation and a 
great deal to gain by its speedy enact- 
ment into law. 


INTERAMA 


Mr. MACKAY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Florida [Mr. PEPPER] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the RECORD 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Georgia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. Speaker, the In- 
terama Cultural and Trade Center which 
is soon to be a reality, due to the au- 
thorization of Federal participation by 
the Congress and the approval of that 
authorization by the President, has been 
an old dream by many forward-looking 
citizens of Florida and the country. One 
of the pioneers which saw the great value 
of an inter-American cultural and trade 
center at Miami, Fla., in the promotion of 
trade and friendship among the peace- 
loving nations of the Western Hemi- 
sphere was the Florida State Chamber 
of Commerce. On December 5, 1939, the 
Florida State Chamber of Commerce, 
under the presidency of the distinguished 
Floridian and American, Hon. Har- 
old Colee, who has been a longtime civic 
leader of Florida, passed a resolution 
endorsing and commending such a proj- 
ect. Iam pleased to include this resolu- 
tion of the Florida State Chamber of 
Commerce in the Recorp immediately 
after my remarks: 

RESOLUTION PASSED BY FLORIDA STATE CHAM- 
BER OF COMMERCE AT 23D ANNUAL MEM- 
BERSHIP MEETING IN TAMPA, FLORIDA, ON 
DECEMBER 5, 1939 

Resolution on joining with the city of 
Miami, Fla., and leaders of business and 
industry of North and South America in 
stressing the paramount importance of a 
Pan American trade mart in Miami with 
the reasons therefor and urging the Fed- 
eral Government to take such measures at 
the forthcoming Congress as will make 
it possible to participate with the city of 
Miami in building this institution during 
1940 


Whereas efforts by northern industrial 
and market centers to develop increased 
travel and commerce with South America 
have largely failed due to the fact that they 
are too far from a convenient meeting place 
and to the further fact that most Ameri- 
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ican business leaders have so much of the 
“all business” attitude which has an un- 
fortunate psychological reaction on the Latin 
temperament, and 

Whereas on the other hand, business in- 
terests of Germany, Italy and Japan have 
attracted a large portion of the Latin Amer- 
ican trade and they will doubtless continue 
to do so, subject to embargo, until the 
United States provides a more convenient 
display market, and improves the psycho- 
logical approach, and 

Whereas during the past seven years the 
City of Miami, Florida has thoroughly in- 
vestigated, at a cost of approximately $10,- 
000, the feasibility of building an institu- 
tion which will be the means of bringing 
together business, industrial and - govern- 
mental leaders of all the Americas for the 
creating of a better understanding and 
better commercial relations between the 
North American and Latin American peo- 
ples; and 

Whereas Miami is a location which meets 
the essential qualifications: 

1. Of being conveniently accessible, and 
with the latest and best transportation facil- 
ities; 

2. Of having a climate remarkably suited 
to the operation of such an institution and 
of being sufficiently attractive to induce the 
responsible leaders of countries of the West- 
ern Hemisphere to assemble and 

3. Of having the recreational and enter- 
ene facilities required for such a “Host 

ity”; 
as proven by the fact that: 

(a) More foreign passengers already ar- 
rive and depart by air through the Port of 
Miami than through all of the other ports 
of the Nation combined, being the northern 
terminus and principal base of the Pan 
American Airways and the southern ter- 
minus and base of Eastern Air Lines; 

(b) The Port of Miami ranks second in the 
Nation in foreign passengers arriving and de- 
parting by steamship; 

(c) The climate of Miami, as well as its 
location, makes it the “Host City” of the 
United States, as proven by the 2,000,000 visi- 
tors which are attracted there annually; 

(d) As the Nation's “Host City”, Miami has 
the entertainment and recreational resources 
required to make the institution a success 
and the necessary experience in entertaining 
foreign visitors; and 

. Whereas the existing conditions in Europe 
conclusively show the need of establishing a 
common bond of friendship among the peo- 
ple of the Western Hemisphere and of estab- 
lishing such an institution to accomplish 
this purpose; and 

Whereas the City of Miami is offering a 
carefully selected site estimated by the City 
of Miami to have a value of $2,000,000, and 
has repeatedly, during these seven years, re- 
quested the Federal Government to partici- 
pate in this project: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Florida State Chamber of 
Commerce: 

SECTION 1. That the great need of an insti- 
tution for bringing together the leaders of 
business, industry and government and of 
stimulating travel and trade thereby is here- 
by endorsed, with the City of Miami as a 
location well suited for the accomplishment 
of this purpose. 

Sec.2. That officials of the Federal Gov- 
ernment are hereby urged to cooperate and 
participate with the City of Miami in order 
that this institution may be completed and, 
if possible, placed in service during 1940. 

Passed and adopted this the fifth day of 
December, 1939. 

HAROLD COLEE, 


President. 


R. G. GRASSFIELD, 
Secretary. 


Attest: 
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NASSER—A BIGGER THREAT TO 
PEACE IN THE MIDDLE EAST 


Mr. MACKAY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Florida [Mr. PEPPER] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the RECORD 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Georgia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. Speaker, the 
July 24 New York Times carried an ar- 
ticle by Mr. Hedrick Smith entitled 
“Cairo Parades New Soviet Arms and 
Warns Israel.” This is just another one 
of Nasser’s reckless threats to world 
peace. The display of Soviet-supplied 
might is adding to the tinderbox that is 
the Middle East, which as I have stated 
in the past could easily ignite a world 
conflagration, threatening the lives of us 
in the free world. Egypt’s dictator, 
Gamal Abdel Nasser, has been threaten- 
ing world peace with his fiery actions and 
his continued show of Russian military 
equipment. He plans to use this equip- 
ment against the sovereign and peaceful 
State of Israel. 

Mr. Speaker, I have from time to time 
been trying to point out the great 
menace that Nasser is to the free world. 
I have introduced legislation which 
would enter the United States into a 
mutual defense treaty with Israel— 
House Concurrent Resolution 146—and I 
offered amendments to the Food for 
Freedom and the Foreign Assistance Acts 
which would prevent Egypt from bene- 
fiting from these programs. I have also 
written the Secretary of State, the Hon- 
orable Dean Rusk, regarding section 620 
of the Foreign Assistance Act which 
prohibits furnishing assistance to a na- 
tion such as Egypt. As we all know, the 
executive branch has requested that it be 
given the authority to exercise discretion 
in this matter of giving aid to the United 
Arab Republic. 

Mr. Speaker, I think the time is grow- 
ing closer when we all have to face 
reality and to realize that the United 
Arab Republic is bound and determined 
to destroy Israel which in turn will bring 
us and our allies into a world war. We 
talk of the war in Vietnam but here we 
have an opportunity to take a preventive 
step by urging Secretary Rusk to join in 
a mutual defense treaty with Israel. 

Mr. Speaker, I include this article from 
the New York Times in full following my 
remarks so that my colleagues may see 
the amount of aid that the United Arab 
Republic is receiving from Russia and 
its satellites: 

Camo PARADES New SOVIET ARMS AND WARNS 
ISRAEL 
(By Hedrick Smith) 

Camo, July 23.—The United Arab Republic, 
with new warnings for Israel and for the 
“remnants of imperialism” in the Arab world, 
displayed scores of newly supplied Soviet 
jets, missiles and tanks today. 

Both the display of military hardware, evi- 
denice of the arms build-up over the last 18 
months, and a saber-rattling speech by Field 
Marshal Abdel: Hakim Amer, the First Vice 
President, came at the annual military pa- 
rade marking the 14th anniversary of the 
army’s overthrow of King Farouk. 
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“The armed forces must be ready at all 
times to deter Israeli aggression and then ad- 
vance to liquidate it in the battle that every 
Arab dreams of and prepares for,” Field 
Marshal Amer declared in a speech prior to 
the parade. “They must also be ready at all 
times to eliminate the remnants of the im- 
perialist presence in the area.” 


STATEMENT IS BELLICOSE 


His reference to Israel was one of the most 
bellicose public statements by a leading 
member of the Nasser regime in the last two 
years. His comments about “imperialist 
remnants” appeared to be directed primarily 
against the British positions in South Arabia. 

With President Gamal Abdel Nasser at his 
side, Field Marshal Amer pledged that the 
Egyptian armed forces would defend any 
Arab country against “Israeli aggression” re- 
gardless of inter-Arab conflicts. 

“Any social and ideological differences will 
disappear completely at the line of battle 
against the common enemy of the Arab na- 
tions,” he asserted in an allusion to the grow- 
ing discord between leftist and conservative 
regimes. 

The United Arab Republic will “always 
maintain definite superiority in quality and 
quantity” over Israel in weapons and combat 
efficiency, he said. 

AIR-TO-GROUND MISSILES 

Moments later the parade displayed more 
new armament than at any time in recent 
years. Unveiled were Soviet-made air-to- 
ground missiles mounted under the wings 
of Sovyiet-built TU-16 medium bombers. The 
missiles, painted a bright red, appeared to be 
almost half as large as the MIG-15 jet fighters 
that were flying escort, 

The missiles, reported by military analysts, 
to have been obtained recently, are under- 
stood to have a range of 60 to 80 miles, per- 
mitting bombers to stand off and fire them 
at targets far beyond the range of ground 
forces, 

Also exhibited for the first time were two 
squadrons of 34 advanced MIG-21D jets, 
an all-weather version of the high-speed 
fighter received earlier. First reports that 
Cairo was to get the “D” version of the 1,500,- 
mile-an-hour planes circulated late in 1964 
but not until recently have they been seen 
in such numbers. 

The military analysts report that the 
fighters are equipped with air-to-air missiles 
comparable to the heat-seeking sidewinders 
being used by United States jets over North 
Vietnam. 


ONE HUNDRED TWENTY NEW TANKS SHOWN 


On the ground the United Arab Republic 
rolled out no fewer than 120 new Soviet 
tanks, which are especially equipped with 
lights and radar equipment for night fight- 
ing, according to the analysts. Scores of 
older tanks also were displayed. 

The two-hour parade, held in Heliopolis, 
a suburb of Cairo, also included a new Soviet 
field gun as well as previously shown Soviet 
ground-to-air missiles and naval missiles 
and three Egyptian-made surface missiles. 

The expected debut of an Egyptian anti- 
tank missile with a 10-to-12-mile range, 
did not take place. Also apparently hobbled 
by production difficulties is the locally devel- 
oped jet fighter first displayed last year. 
Only one appeared. 

The large-scale display of newly acquired 
Soviet weapons ‘seemed to confirm Western 
reports of a significant arms build-up here 
since late 1964. Cairo, which has received 
more than $1-billion worth of military hard- 
ware from Moscow since 1955, is the largest 
single recipient of Soviet military aid. 

The United States has justified recent 
sales of tanks and jets to Israel and Jordan 
and of air-defense missiles to Saudi Arabia 
on the basis of balancing the “continuing 
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massive shipments of Soviet arms” to the 
United Arab Republic and to other Middle 
Eastern countries such as Syria, Iraq and 
Algeria. 


GSA AWARD FOR AUSTIN 


Mr. MACKAY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. PICKLE] may extend his 
remarks at this point in the Recorp and 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Georgia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PICKLE. Mr. Speaker, as part of 
its incentive awards program, the Office 
of Buildings Management of the General 
Services Administration conducts an an- 
nual contest to determine the most effi- 
cient large and small field office in the 
Nation. 

I am particularly proud that this year 
the Austin, Tex., field office was selected 
as the best PBS large group operation in 
faa for the year ending June 30, 


Selection of the unique honor is based 
on. spirited competition among the 191 
field offices throughout the Nation. This 
contest is designed to generate competi- 
tion between the field offices, improve 
overall operations, and to help develop 
professional, alert management per- 
sonnel, 

Inasmuch as I have an office in the 
Federal building in Austin, I know first- 
hand of the diligence, dedication, and 
competence of J, T. Glass, the building 
manager; his assistant, L. C. Wilson; and 
their coworkers. 

The 75-man Austin GSA group is not 
only responsible for the Austin Federal 
building, but has the responsibility for 
the operation, maintenance, protection, 
repair, and improvement of Government- 
owned and leased buildings in a dozen 
central Texas communities. 

Determining the Nation’s best operated 
office is based on the evaluation of 10 
related factors. These include cleaning 
service, maintenance management and 
effectiveness, personnel management, re- 
pair and improvement, budget and gen- 
eral administration, agency relations, 
protection services, lease management, 
contract administration, and miscella- 
neous areas, 

In recognition of the office’s distin- 
guished record, William Schmidt, Acting 
Commissioner for Public Buildings Serv- 
ice, traveled’ to Texas to present the 
Austin GSA group with a plaque. 

The urgency of considering legislation 
prevented me from attending the awards 
ceremony and sharing my pride in person 
in the record of the Austin group. How- 
ever, one of our former colleagues, the 
Honorable Homer Thornberry, who is 
now serving with great distinction as a 
Federal judge, was generous enough to 
step forward and represent me at the 
ceremony. 

This is a national honor for Austin, 
and I am proud of the Federal adminis- 
trators, including John M. McGee, GSA 
regional administrator; C. R. Haden, 
regional director, PBS; and Sidney 
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Hughes, area manager, GSA; and em- 
ployees who have achieved this recogni- 
tion. 


WORLD'S LARGEST INVESTOR- 
OWNED NUCLEAR ELECTRIC GEN- 
ERATING STATION IS LOCATED IN 
SOUTHERN NEW JERSEY 


Mr. MACKAY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from New Jersey [Mr. McGRATH] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Recor and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Georgia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. McGRATH. Mr. Speaker, I am 
extremely pleased to note that New Jer- 
sey’s Second District, which I have the 
honor to represent, is entering the nu- 
clear age by means of the world’s largest 
investor-owned nuclear electric gen- 
erating station in southern New Jersey. 

The Atlantic City Electric Co., a fine 
utility firm with an outstanding record 
of providing service and of awareness of 
the economic and social problems of our 
area, is to join with the Philadelphia 
Electric Co., the Public Service Electric 
& Gas Co., and the Delmarva Power & 
Light Co., in this venture, which will 
place its generating units in southern 
New Jersey. 

This outstanding project is described 
fully in an article which appeared in the 
August 22 edition of the Atlantic City 
Press, the largest daily newspaper in our 
district, and I should like to insert it in 
the REcorpD as an example of the progress 
and initiative of a forward-looking firm 
in our district: 

NUCLEAR POWER STATION PLANNED BY RESORT 
UTILITY 

Atlantic City Electric Co. and three neigh- 
boring electric utilities will construct the 
world’s largest investor-owned nuclear elec- 
tric generating station in southern New 
Jersey. 

The other companies are Philadelphia Elec- 
tric Co., Public Service Electric and Gas Co. 
and Delmarva Power and Light Co. 

James P. Hayward, president of Atlantic 
City Electric and Roy G. Rincliffe, chairman 
of the Board of Philadelphia Electric, in & 
joint statement announced that more than 
$250 million will be invested in the nuclear 
project. 

The plant will have two generating units 
of more than one million kilowatts each. 
They will be powered by General Electric Co. 
boiling water type reactors. 

Construction of the first unit is scheduled 
to start in the spring of 1967 for operation 
early in 1971. 

The plant will be constructed on a site in 
southern New Jersey which will be owned by 
Philadelphia Electric and Atlantic City Elec- 
tric. Originally, consideration was given to a 
site in New Castle County, Del. 

Another plant, announced earlier, will be 
constructed by the same four utilities on the 
New Jersey side of the Delaware River, south 
of Trenton. Specific sites have not been an- 
nounced. 

A number of locations haye been under 
study for both plants for several months, 
with careful consideration being given to the 
protection of marine life. The sites selected 
must have the approval of the U.S. Atomic 
Energy Commission. 

On August 15, Public Service Electric and 
Gas Co, announced that the four utilities had 
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made a commitment with Westinghouse Elec- 
tric Corp. for a pressurized water type reac- 
tor power plant. 

The first unit at this plant will be 900,000 
kilowatts. Work at this site is expected to 
begin in May 1968. The possibility of adding 
a second unit there is still under study. 

Recently Philadelphia Electric and Atlan- 
tic City Electric announced they were con- 
ducting a study toward the possible corpo- 
rate affiliations of their companies. 

The investor-owned electric power indus- 
try has been engaged in research, develop- 
ment and construction of nuclear electric 
power stations since 1954. Philadelphia Elec- 
tric is one of the nation’s pioneers in the 
field of atomic energy. Its 40,000 KW Peach 
Bottom Atomic Power Station on the Susque- 
hanna River employs a helium- cooled, 
graphite-moderated reactor. The three other 
Delaware Valley utilities participated in re- 
search at this station. 

The four utilities serve nearly 344 million 
customers in the Delaware Valley. As of 
January 1 this year, they had a total gener- 
ating capacity of 9.52 million kilowatts. All 
four companies are affiliated with the Penn- 
sylvania-New Jersey-Maryland Interconnec- 
tion, which has a generating capacity of 18.8 
million kilowatts. 


MODEL SECONDARY SCHOOL FOR 
THE DEAF ACT 


Mr. MACKAY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. Carey] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the RECORD 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Georgia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CAREY. Mr. Speaker, I am to- 
day introducing a bill entitled the 
“Model Secondary School for the Deaf 
Act.” 

As a member of the Committee on 
Education and Labor, and as chairman 
of the ad hoc Subcommittee on the 
Handicapped of that committee, I have 
been deeply concerned about the edu- 
cation of deaf children. 

Early in this Congress, I introduced a 
bill, now Public Law 89-36, establishing 
a new National Technical Institute for 
the Deaf. This law is now being im- 
plemented. The advisory committee has 
completed visiting the universities which 
have applied to house this Institute, and 
a decision as to where the Institute will 
be located will be made in the next 
month. The National Technical Insti- 
tute for the Deaf and Gallaudet Col- 
lege are the only centers of postsecond- 
ary education for the deaf in the world. 

My distinguished colleagues, Repre- 
sentatives FRANK THOMPSON, CARLTON 
SICKLES, JAMES SCHEUER, ALPHONZO BELL, 
GLENN ANDREWS, and I, in our investiga- 
tions of programs for the handicapped, 
have discovered an area of education of 
the deaf needing immediate attention. 

In hearings before the subcommittee, 
Dr. George Detmold, dean of Gallaudet 
College, reported that only 8 percent of 
any age group of deaf students are now 
admitted to college, as compared with 
nearly 40 percent in the general popu- 
lation. If deaf students went to college 
in the same proportions as students with 
normal hearing, Gallaudet’s enrollment 
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next year would be 4,500 instead of 900. 
The principal reason for this restriction, 
according to Dean Detmold, is the in- 
adequacy of preparation for college in 
the secondary education of the deaf. It 
has been reported to the subcommittee 
that no secondary school for the deaf in 
the Nation matches the quality of a first- 
class high school for hearing children. 

This is a situation which calls for lead- 
ership from the Federal Government. 
Here in the Nation’s Capital, the Kendall 
School, associated with Gallaudet Col- 
lege, is offering inadequate secondary 
school education. A basic problem is 
that there are too few deaf young people 
in any given city to have a top-quality 
high school. Approximately 300 to 400 
students are needed for first-quality cur- 
riculum offerings. The answer to this 
problem seems to lie in a high school—a 
combined day and residential school—to 
serve the National Capital area. 

After our subcommittee hearings dis- 
closed the need for this school and an 
article appeared in the Washington Post, 
I received a letter from the parents of a 
deaf boy. I would like to read you an 
excerpt from this letter, for it spells out 
the need for this school very clearly: 


Your interest and activity in this matter 
is of tremendous concern to us in that we 
have recently made extensive efforts to es- 
tablish plans for our son’s high school edu- 
cation. It is surprisingly shocking that ab- 
solutely no facilities are available, to our 
knowledge, to provide the required special 
training. 

Our son has just finished the ninth grade 
in a local private Seventh Day Adventist’s 
school where the pupil-teacher ratio has 
been approximately 10 to 1. We have been 
satisfied with his progress up to date. This 
school can still accommodate him for one 
more year and then other schooling arrange- 
ments have to be found. We checked into 
the Virginia School for the Deaf at Staunton, 
Va., and found that they do not provide any 
facilities past the 10th grade. We checked 
the Kendall School, located within or adja- 
cent to Gallaudet, and found that they, too, 
stop teaching courses at the 9th and 10th 
grade level. Simultaneously, our correspond- 
ence with the Maryland School for the Deaf 
in Frederick, Md., reflected that it was filled 
and could accommodate no additional stu- 
dents, but also would not enroll students 
from Virginia, or out of the State of Mary- 
land, although they do provide the four 
years of high school. 

During discussions with representatives of 
the Gallaudet school we were advised that 
most of their college students have received 
their high school education through the pub- 
lic school system, In some cases, i.e., Cali- 
fornia, special training is provided; however, 
in other instances such as Washington and 
Virginia and others, the deaf student who 
has graduated from the public school system 
has done so on a gratuitous basis where the 
teachers either felt sorry for them or could 
not cope with their handicaps and gave them 
unearned passing grades. When these same 
students try to tackle college courses they 
then find themselves unprepared. 


The bill I am introducing today will 
establish a model 4-year secondary 
school to be operated by Gallaudet Col- 
lege to serve the District of Columbia 
and nearby States and provide an exem- 
plary program. We can hardly expect 
progress in this vital area of secondary 
education when our own Federal pro- 
gram is so lacking in this regard. 
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Following is a section-by-section anal- 
ysis of the bill: 


SeEcTION-BY-SECTION ANALYSIS OF H.R. 17190, 
THE “MODEL SECONDARY SCHOOL FOR THE 
Dear Act” 

PURPOSE 


The purpose of this bill is to establish a 
model high school for the deaf to be op- 
erated by Gallaudet College. 

Section 2 authorizes to be appropriated for 
each fiscal year such sums as may be neces- 
sary for the establishment and operation, in- 
cluding construction and equipment, of a 
model secondary school for the deaf to serve 
the District of Columbia and nearby States. 
This school will be designed to offer a com- 
prehensive high school curriculum including 
college preparatory course work and voca- 
tional programs. 

The testimony of leading educators of the 
deaf, including Dr. Leonard Elstad, presi- 
dent of Gallaudet College, discloses that 
there is no high school for the deaf in the 
Nation that offers a program comparable in 
strength to that of a first-rate high school 
for hearing children. Only 8 percent of deaf 
children as compared with 40 percent of 
hearing children attend college. 

This four-year secondary school will be a 
major step toward making postsecondary 
education a possibility for deaf young people 
in increased numbers. 

Section 4(a) provides that the Secretary 
of Health, Education, and Welfare, after 
consultation with the National Advisory 
Committee on Education of the Deaf (creat- 
ed by Public Law 89-258, 42 U.S.C. 2495) is 
authorized to enter into an agreement with 
Gallaudet College for the establishment and 
operation, including construction and equip- 
ment, of the school. 

(b) Describes the conditions of the agree- 
ment between the Secretary and Gallaudet 
College, including provisions that the Na- 
tional Advisory Committee on Education of 
the Deaf advise the College in formulating 
and carrying out basic policies governing the 
establishment and operation of the model 
school, 

Provides that the college make an annual 
report to the Secretary and that the Secre- 
tary submit the annual report of the College 
to the Congress with such comments and 
recommendations as he may deem appro- 
priate. 


CONGRESSMAN SCHMIDHAUSER 
SUBMITS ENGINEERING EXPERTS’ 
VIEWS ON GRAND CANYON DAMS 


Mr. MACKAY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Iowa [Mr. ScHMIDHAUSER] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Georgia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SCHMIDHAUSER. Mr. Speaker, 
once again I would like to make public 
an excellent statement by a constituent 
of mine concerning the Grand Canyon 
dam proposal embodied in H.R. 4671. 
The following letter was addressed to me 
by Dr. John F. Kennedy, the distin- 
guished director of the Institute of Hy- 
draulic Research at the State University 
of Iowa, Iowa City, Iowa. Dr. Kennedy’s 
letter presents a compelling argument 
that is backed up by his years of training 
as an engineer and a specialist in hy- 
draulic engineering and water resource 
development. Because I strongly feel 
that the objections Dr. Kennedy presents 
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are ones we cannot ignore in considering 
this legislation, Iam presenting his letter 
as follows for the benefit of my colleagues 
in Congress: 


Text or LETTER From JOHN F, KENNEDY TO 
REPRESENTATIVE JOHN R. SCHMIDHAUSER, 
JULY 28, 1966 


I am writing to urge you to oppose the 
construction of either Marble Canyon Dam 
or Bridge Canyon Dam, included in H.R. 
4671 as part of the Lower Colorado River 
Basin Project. 

I have followed in some detail and tend 
to concur in the strong arguments raised by 
conservationists opposing these dams. How- 
ever, my primary objections to these dams 
are technical and economic in nature. 
Please note that I am a civil engineer who 
specializes in hydraulic engineering and 
water resource development. The remarks 
of this letter are concerned primarily with 
Marble Canyon Dam, although I believe 
similar arguments apply to the proposed 
Bridge Canyon Dam, 

The generation of electric power is the 
sole function that will be served by Marble 
Canyon Dam. There will be no water stor- 
age benefits, inasmuch as there is more than 
ample storage behind the existing dams on 
the Colorado River. Conversely, there will 
actually be a significant net loss of available 
water due to evaporation, and an attendant 
deterioration of the quality of the remaining 
water. The power requirements for pump- 
ing in the Central Arizona Project could be 
best provided by steam power plant at a 
point close to the aqueduct pumping sta- 
tions. There appears to be no need what- 
soever to produce peaking power from the 
Lower Colorado River Basin Project, other 
than to make the proposed Marble Canyon 
Dam operation (barely) feasible economi- 
cally, and to make possible the acquisition of 
base power in exchange for peak power at a 
profit. Hence it is my opinion that the Bu- 
reau of Reclamation has not adequately ad- 
vised Congress on possible alternatives to 
Marble Canyon Dam. Moreover, the alter- 
natives should be based on fulfilling the 
functions and needs of the Central Arizona 
Project, rather than on the production of 
peaking power, which is not an objective of 
this water-supply project. 

There are strong trends in the field of 
power generation which the Bureau of Rec- 
lamation apparently has not taken into ac- 
count. The new development in nuclear 
power technology is that it is now very com- 
petitive with both fossil-fuel steam and hy- 
dropower generation. This is the result of no 
major breakthrough, but of a series of tech- 
nological advances with are continuing to be 
evolved; hence the costs of nuclear power 
generation may be expected to decrease fur- 
ther, whereas the cost of generation by the 
latter two means has apparently reached a 
plateau. The only streams on which hydro- 
power generation still remains competitive 
are probably those with very large flows of 
water (eg., the Columbia and Missouri 
Rivers) where large amounts of power can 
be generated for a relatively small expendi- 
ture in dam construction. The Colorado 
River, on the other hand, is a relatively small 
river and, in addition, is the only supply of 
fresh water for a large and growing segment 
of our population. Hence, it appears that 
Marble Canyon Dam would constitute a large 
expenditure, $239 million for the sole pur- 
pose of generating power at a noncompetitive 
cost (when divorced from the artificially low 
interest rate of 3.2 percent and viewed as the 
true economic cost to society), while di- 
minishing the quanity and deteriorating the 
quality of the only fresh water source of a 
large geographic region. 

Another factor that appears not to have 
been fully considered by the Bureau of Rec- 
lamation is the fact that the market value of 
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peaking power will undoubtedly continue to 
drop as power usage becomes more diversi- 
fied and power interties become more wide- 
spread. In fact, many regions of the country 
get along very well now without any hydro- 
power plants, the peak load being met by 
steam generation units. 

A strong fiscal argument for deferring 
Bridge Canyon Dam is that it flies into the 
face of the President’s policy of asking for 
deferral of non-urgent capital expenditures. 
The monetary return derived from the sale 
of power generated from Bridge Canyon Dam 
is often cited as a reason for building it. 
However, no contributions will be paid into 
the Basin Development Fund until after the 
year 2000 (Hearings, 1965, table opposite page 
235). This would hardly appear to render 
urgent the construction of the dam. 

In conclusion, I support the water delivery 
feature of the Central Arizona Project but 
not the construction of Marble Canyon Dam 
or Bridge Canyon Dam. I do not believe that 
it has been demonstrated that these dams 
have any economic or engineering advantages 


over other possible sources of power for the 


Central Arizona Project or revenue for the 
Basin Development Fund. Existing reclama- 
tion policy and lack of precedent for federal 
steam power in the West should not be made 
an obstacle to the rational consideration of 
steam power alternatives. Instead, if steam 
generation is the most feasible approach, as 
I strongly suspect it is, then the existing pol- 
icy and law should be changed as needed. 

Therefore, I urge you to insist on proper 
engineering and economic study of alterna- 
tives to Marble Canyon Dam and Bridge 
Canyon Dam. Meanwhile, these dams should 
not be authorized. 

Sincerely yours, 
JOHN F. KENNEDY, Ph. D. 

(Yudelson, J. M. “The Marble Canyon Dam 
Controversy”, Tech. Memo 66-1 W. M. Keck 
Laboratory of Hydraulics and Water Re- 
sources, California Institute of Technology, 
June, 1966.) 


RENEWED INTEREST IN THE SPE- 
CIAL EDUCATION NEEDS OF THE 
DEAF 


The SPEAKER, Under previous order 
of the House the gentleman from Rhode 
Island [Mr. Focarty] is recognized for 
10 minutes. 

Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Speaker, renewed 
interest in the special education needs of 
the deaf has been demonstrated by the 
89th Congress. 

One of the gaps in the education serv- 
ices for the deaf needs immediate atten- 
tion. Despite the fact that formal edu- 
cation of the deaf began in 1817, there is 
not an accredited secondary or high 
school for deaf students in our country. 
This is an appalling fact. 

A deaf person’s opportunities for 
higher education are severely restricted 
because of the lack of preparation for 
college. The real bottleneck in the edu- 
cation of the deaf is their secondary edu- 
cation. 

Most residential schools for the deaf 
offer programs that provide the equiv- 
alent of an eighth grade education. Very 
few of the specialized day school pro- 
grams go beyond elementary school 
levels. Students who wish to go on for 
further education are expected to trans- 
fer to regular high schools and vocational 
schools for hearing children. Because 
of the serious communication problem 
involved, not many more than 1 percent 
of these deaf children—I repeat, 1 per- 
eent—who attend day or residential 
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school programs are really able to com- 
municate well enough to do this. The 
result is that only 8 percent of any age 
group of deaf students are now admitted 
to college, as against 40 percent in the 
general population. 

Statistics can never indicate the great 
values inherent in investing in the lives 
of men and women who are handicapped 
by deafness, 

The Congress of the United States has 
always had a keen interest in future edu- 
cation and employment opportunities for 
deaf people. 

I had the honor of addressing the Gal- 
laudet College commencement in June 
this year. I was delighted to hear Presi- 
dent Johnson pledge his support for bet- 
ter opportunities to the deaf youth of 
our Nation. 

I, today, would like to introduce a bill 
to authorize the establishment and op- 


eration by Gallaudet College of a model 


secondary school for the deaf to serve the 
National Capital region. It is my hope 
that it will provide an exemplary high 
school program that will serve as model 
and will stimulate the development of 
similar schools throughout our Nation. 


EDUCATION SUFFERS BY LACK OF 
COOPERATION 


The SPEAKER. Under previous order 
of the House the gentleman from Florida 
Mr. Fuqua] is recognized for 30 min- 
utes. i 

Mr. FUQUA. Mr. Speaker, it is my 
considered judgment that the great and 
continuing way for America to solve its 
basic economic and social problems is 
through education. 

Ignorance in a society, or an individ- 
ual, breeds poverty, disease, crime, in- 
tolerance, and fear. While this Nation 
has made the most tremendous strides in 
the history of man-in educating its peo- 
ple, and in providing opportunity for its 
people to be educated, there still remains 
much to be done. 

Our educational system should have 
as its first and prime goal that of edu- 
eating children. It should not be made 
a political football. Administrative di- 
rectives and decrees that can prove de- 
structive to schools and school systems 
should be carefully administered and di- 
rected, seeking to provide as little inter- 
ruption and chaos to the education of 
the child as is humanly possible. 

We live in an age of change—change 
so dynamic and fantastic that it would 
startle our forefathers. Keeping pace 
with this rapid educational and tech- 
nological change presents a startling 
challenge to educators today. These 
men and women deserve understanding 
and assistance as they confront the prob- 
lems of today. 

We have a problem in many areas of 
the Nation, most notably in the South, 
concerning title IV of the Civil Rights 
Act of 1964. It was the clear intent of 
Congress in passing this legislation that 
we should not discriminate against a 
child or adult because of the color of his 
or her skin. 

There was nothing in the law, either in 
intent or implication, that integration in 
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itself had to be accomplished. If a per- 
son were discriminated against, there 
were to be certain remedies. 

Since then we have seen a mass of di- 
rectives, personal whims, and outright 
vindictiveness directed at many States 
and sections. Instead of attempting to 
solve local problems and recognizing the 
complex set of circumstances that quali- 
fied and dedicated men have to deal with, 
we find unthinking directives and super- 
visors imposing almost chaotic condi- 
tions in many local school systems. 

It is not for any Federal official to state 
you will reach this quota or that quota 
by such and such a time, or else we will 
cut off your Federal assistance. It is 
rather for Federal officials to operate 
within the framework of the law, with 
strict adherence to the intent of Con- 
gress. 

And there is another duty. That is 
to deal with these problems with com- 
passion and understanding. Qualified 
educators can understand the problems 
faced by local boards and superintend- 
ents. I have no quarrel with action 
being taken against persons or agencies 
that clearly flaunt the law of the land. 
I believe in observance of the law, 
whether I agree with that law or not. 
I also expect these supposedly well-in- 
tentioned bureaucrats to have under- 
standing of basic human motivations and 
problems. 

In Florida we have one of the finest 
State superintendents of public instruc- 
tion in the Nation. Floyd T. Christian 
has devoted his life to the cause of edu- 
cation, and his former service as a 
county superintendent in Pinellas Coun- 
ty brought him national recognition. 

This man is an educator: 

This man is interested in the welfare 
of secondary and college education in 
Florida. This man is no demagog, and if 
Federal officials would cooperate with 
men like Floyd T. Christian, much 
sounder and lasting progress could be 
made than the “bull in the china shop” 
and “damn the torpedoes, full steam 
ahead” attitude that I believe the U.S. 
Office of Education is evidencing today. 

I believe that attitude to be often one 
of inept bungling and complete disre- 
gard for the problems which we face. 

Foremost and most serious is the 
seeming rapid and growing ‘lack of 
communication by the U.S. Office of 
Education with local schoolboards, and 
ill-time decisions which cause serious 
problems for local officials, and seldom 
solve the basic problems. 

Florida has done more than any other 
Southern State toward compliance with 
the civil rights act. Many areas in 
Florida are in full compliance, and this 
has been brought about smoothly. 
Other areas move more slowly, but all 
have moved much more rapidly than 
anyone imagined. 

Our State department of education 
has, for instance, given continuing lead- 
ership to conferences that have been held 
throughout the State to assist school 
systems in interpretation of guidelines 
and preparation of compliance plans. 
Area conferences for superintendents 
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and schoolboard members have been held 
and U.S. Office of Education consultants 
have been invited to participate. Flor- 
ida has sought guidance in moving for- 
ward under the law—and we have moved 
forward in good faith. 

The least we have a right to expect is 
understanding. 

We think that we have often been un- 
fairly penalized because of this attitude 
on the part of some Federal officials. 

In the district that I represent, there 
were two counties which were involved 
in a bureaucratic tangle that should 
never have been allowed. 

On June 15, 1966, Superintendent 
Alvin Mikell, of Levy County, received a 
letter from Dr. Stanley Krueger, direc- 
tor of area II, HEW, acknowledging re- 
ceipt of Levy County’s plan for assign- 
ment of teachers. Dr. Krueger wrote 
that the plan was found to be adequate. 

On July 19, 1966, Superintendent Mi- 
kell received a letter from Commissioner 
of Education Howe. He wrote that it did 
not appear that the steps proposed were 
adequate. 

You can imagine the concern and con- 
fusion this caused the board and the 
superintendent, as well as the ill will 
generated. 

The same identical thing happened in 
Gilchrist. County. 

We find the U.S. Office of Education 
communicating directly with county su- 
perintendents, completely bypassing the 
State department of education. This is 
an absurd situation, particularly in a 
State like Florida. 

It might be necessary to bypass a State 
department that has refused to cooper- 
ate. I submit that no such statement 
could be made about Florida. 

County superintendents look to the 
State department of education for ad- 
vice and counsel. There should be this 
cooperation at the State and Federal ley- 
els, particularly in States where you have 
a cooperative attitude, and men of un- 
questioned competence. Not to inform 
the State is an insult to its educational 
leaders, seryes no useful purpose, and in- 
deed creates more problems to be solved. 

It is reported to me that a meeting was 
held in Madison, Fla., on June 24, 1966, 
by the Florida Civil Rights Committee. 
It is my understanding that the U.S. 
Office of Education was duly represented, 
but no consideration was given to invit- 
ing the State superintendent of public 
instruction. The Office of Education was 
informed of the meeting, and responded, 
but the State superintendent was not 
accorded the courtesy of an invitation. 

This is another example of bypassing 
the State, and I consider it both unw 
and insulting. 3 

Our State suffered in June of 1966 
when the USOE showed complete disre- 
gard for the State’s problems by arbitrar- 
ily discontinuing’ the method of fund 
distribution to States, stopping the letter 
of credit'idea at the last minute. But the 
State superintendent of public instruc- 
tion was not notified, it was the State 
budget director and the treasurer of the 
State. This action came at the time of 
the most financial problems, the end of 
the fiscal year. 
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But no great concern was shown on the 
part of the Federal bureaucracy for the 
State problem, for the people who were 
administering the educational program 
of the State. 

I have been told by competent author- 
ity of the problem of program admin- 
istrators at the Federal level changing 
signals on a program in midyear. This 
keeps local school officials in a constant 
state of uncertainty, with consequent loss 
of effectiveness and confusion. 

I want to turn to another series of inci- 
dents which most graphically illustrate 
my concern. This particular set of 
events both infuriated and astounded me. 

During July of this year, the U.S. Office 
of Education sent a team to several coun- 
ties to discuss the compliance plans which 
the counties had filed. 

Inexcusable is the fact that the first 
time that the State department of edu- 
cation knew that they were coming to 
Florida was when they read it in the 
paper. 

You would expect that the U.S. Office of 
Education would assign qualified and 
capable personnel to handle such a sensi- 
tive and important question. You would 
expect that those persons who repre- 
sented the powerful forces of the Federal 
Government would be men and women 
with years of training or special educa- 
tional qualifications to counsel with local 
authorities. You would expect them to 
suggest solutions as the facts warranted, 
and not on a percentage figure, regard- 
less of local conditions, desires, and evi- 
dence of discrimination did not exist. 

What did we see? 

We saw four people who were in my 
opinion, who were, totally, and com- 
pletely unqualified. The oldest was 26, 
and the four of them had combined total 
experience of 1 year in second-grade 
teaching. 

In all of my experience in the State 
legislature and in the Congress, I have 
never witnessed a more absurd situation. 

Now I have never met any of these 
four young people. I do not question 
them as individuals, but I seriously ques- 
tion the wisdom of whatever high official 
determined that college students are 
rere to handle such a difficult prob- 
Let me explain to you what I mean by 
the term “college students and a total of 
1 year of teaching experience.” 

Miss Donna Shea, 26, had 1 year of 
teaching experience in the second grade, 
and had the title of program assistant, 
HEW. 

Stanley Marcuss, sophomore in law 
school at Harvard, had the title of tech- 
nical assistant, HEW. 

Wilkie Ferguson, sophomore in law 
school at Harvard, has the title of pro- 
gram assistant for HEW. 

Miss Ethel Ollivierre was with them in 
one of the counties. She has the title of 
technical assistant. 

I am informed that in Baker County, 
the team told Superintendent Harvy and 
his school board what they had to do to 
comply with guidelines on staff desegre- 
gation. They never attempted to help 
resolve difficulties, they did not operate 
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as trained educational officials. They 
were, in my opinion, not competent to 
assist a school administration that gave 
every indication that they wanted to do 
everything possible to meet the require- 
ments. 

Taylor and Columbia Counties experi- 
enced the same type of visits. Where 
they had expected a team of educators 
well versed in the law and in the prob- 
lems which local boards have, where they 
expected counsel and guidance, they met 
instead with complete disregard for any 
accomplishments or conditions. Local 
officials were astounded to be confronted 
with college students, a youngster with 
1 year of teaching experience, attempt- 
ing to define a complex directive of the 
Office of Education. 

Now I have been given to understand 
that the Commissioner of Education has 
said that the guidelines are simply 
that—guidelines—and not rigid and un- 
binding formulas to be applied indis- 
criminately and without reason, 

You cannot measure the good faith of 
a school system by numbers or arbitrary 
percentages. ' 

When good faith is exhibited, I feel 
that any thinking official should make a 
decided attempt to bend over backwards 
to assist, to advise and counsel. Com- 
munities are not alike, what can be done 
in 6 months in one, might take a year or 
more in others. 

Now I do not mean to beg the question. 
I am talking about those instances of 
demonstrated good faith, where efforts 
are being made to comply with the law. 

I feel that what the law states and 
what the Congress intended is that you 
should not discriminate. There is no 
intent nor desire on the part of the law, 
nor its makers, to force a certain per- 
centage of children of any race into a 
particular school system. 

I-submit when a reasonable and fair 
plan has been arrived at, which achieves 
& level of 50 percent in one county, it 
makes little difference that it achieved 
only 7 percent in another. I want it 
understood that I am not speaking of 
any efforts to deny any person a free 
choice, but rather where that choice is 
freely made. 

It is wrong to apply the same yardstick 
to every situation. 

But we have another program of for- 
eign aid which sends billions to foreign 
lands, often with little or no strings at- 
tached. We do not accord this privilege 
to our own people. 

Florida is made up of proud and law- 
abiding people. Look at what has been 
done in a Southern State—officials at 
State and county levels lending support 
and prestige in a difficult and trying era. 

Florida has shown that she cares about 
her educational system, she has shown 
that she cares about law and order, that 
the law of the land must be obeyed. 

I charge that the U.S. Office of Educa- 
tion is guilty of shameful lack of com- 
munication with State officials charged 
with the direction of our school system. 
I feel that arbitrary and unfeeling deci- 
sions ignore both the problems and the 
progress. 
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Most people do not like to be criticized. 

I hope that what I have had to say 
here today will not be cast aside hur- 
riedly. Very real and dangerous prac- 
tices on the part of a Federal agency are 
not aiding, but in fact are preventing, the 
best possible education for children of 
our State without regard to their race, 
color, or creed. 

The first thing that the U.S. Office of 
Education should do is establish commu- 
nication with the State department of 
education. I feel that these State offi- 
cials are entitled to know when Federal 
teams are coming into the State to make 
inspections. I think they are entitled to 
know about meetings that directly affect 
the school system. 

I think that any such meetings at- 
tended by Federal officials by invitation, 
warrants an invitation to State officials. 
Should such invitation not be tendered 
the latter, then Federal officials should 
decline. 

Cooperation and mutual respect for 
the areas of responsibility between State 
and Federal interests is a must if we are 
to accomplish the goal which this decade 
decrees we must reach. 

The U.S. Office of Education should 
make a determined effort not to end pro- 
grams hastily, particularly in the middle 
of a school term, nor to change the rules 
and regulations hastily. More time and 
study in putting such programs into ac- 
tion would doubtlessly limit such mis- 
takes: 

The whiplash for such mistakes at the 
local level is tremendous. There is a 
proper time for such action to be taken, 
realistically at the end of a school term, 
not in the middle. 

Uppermost in the minds of Federal 
Officials should be a goal of quality edu- 
cation for every child. This cannot be 
accomplished without a good school sys- 
tem. It is my considered judgment that 
it cannot be accomplished without co- 
operation and understanding at the 
State and Federal level. 

The sending of an unqualified team 
to counsel with our counties in such a 
sensitive area as I mentioned earlier is 
astounding. 

In my public service as a State legis- 
lator and in the Congress, I have felt 
that education is the most important 
task which we must face. I want every 
child, regardless of his race, color, or 
creed, to have the best education that we 
can possibly afford. 

I know as surely as I know anything 
that the great social and economic prob- 
lems that face this Nation and the world 
today can never be solved without 
education. 

The U.S. Office of Education has been 
expanding at a rapid rate in an expand- 
ing Nation. Indications are that it will 
continue to increase. 

It is my hope that the thoughts ex- 
pressed here will not fall on deaf ears. 
The future of education in these United 
States, and the best interests of our 
children, will result from how well we 
solve the problem of cooperation between 
State and Federal levels. In Florida we 
will go the second mile. 
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In all honesty, I feel it is past time 
that the U.S. Office of Education adopted 
a similar attitude. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave of ab- 
sence was granted to Mr. Mackie (at the 
request of Mr. Hays), for August 22, 1966, 
on account of official business. 


SPECIAL ORDERS GRANTED 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
address the House, following the legisla- 
tive program and any special orders 
heretofore entered, was granted to: 

Mr. Pucinsx1, for 60 minutes, today; 
and to revise and extend his remarks and 
include extraneous matter. 

Mr. Houirretp for 30 minutes, today; 
and to revise and extend his remarks and 
include extraneous matter. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. Mackay) to revise and ex- 
tend their remarks and to include ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr. Focarty, for 10 minutes, today. 

Mr, Fuqua, for 30 minutes, today. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
extend remarks in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp, or to revise and extend remarks 
was granted to: 

Mr. Boran and to include extraneous 
matter. 

Mr. FARBSTEIN. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. Mackay) and to include ex- 
traneous matter: ) 

Mr. CRALEY. 

Mr. CAREY. 

Mr. PATTEN. 


SENATE BILLS REFERRED 


A bill of the Senate of the following 
title was taken from the Speaker’s table 
and, under the rule, referred as follows: 

S. 699. An act to amend the Civil Service 
Retirement Act so as to provide for inclu- 
sion of certain periods of reemployment of 
annuitants for the purpose of computing 
annuities of their surviving spouses; to the 
Committee on Post Office and Civil Service. 


EEE 


SENATE ENROLLED BILL SIGNED 


The SPEAKER announced his signa- 
ture to an enrolled bill of the Senate of 
the following title: 

S. 602. An act to amend the Small Recla- 
mation Projects Act of 1956. 


BILL PRESENTED TO THE 
PRESIDENT 

Mr. BURLESON, from the Committee 
on House Administration, reported that 
that committee did on August 22, 1966, 
present to the President, for his ap- 
proval, a bill of the House of the follow- 
ing title: 

H.R. 15456. An act making appropriations 
for the legislative branch for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1967, and for other purposes, 
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ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. MACKAY. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accord- 
ingly, (at 12 o'clock and 51 minutes p.m.) 
the House adjourned until tomorrow, 
Wednesday, August 24, 1966, at 12 o’clock 
noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, execu- 
tive communications were taken from 
the Speaker’s table and referred as fol- 
lows: 

2664. A letter from the Architect of the 
Capitol, transmitting a report of all expend- 
itures during the period January 1, 1966, to 
June 30, 1966, pursuant to the provisions 
of Public Law 88-454; to the Committee on 
Appropriations. 

2665. A letter from the Secretary of the 
Navy, transmitting a draft of proposed leg- 
islation to amend titles 10 and 37, United 
States Code, to authorize certain rank, pay, 
and retirement privileges for officers serving 
in certain positions, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Armed Services. 

2666. A letter from the Secretary, Export- 
Import Bank of Washington, transmitting 
a report of the amount of Export-Import 
Bank insurance and guarantees on U.S. ex- 
ports to Yugoslavia for the month of July 
1966, pursuant to the provisions of title III 
of the Foreign Assistance Act of 1966, and 
to the Presidential determination of Febru- 
ary 4, 1964; to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. 

2667. A letter from the Acting Comptroller 
General, transmitting a report of manage- 
ment of selected time compliance technical 
orders requiring modifications to engines for 
F-100 aircraft, Department of the Air Force; 
to the Committee on Government Opera- 
tions. 

2668. A letter from the Assistant Secre- 
tary of the Interior, transmitting a copy of 
an application for a loan by the Cameron 
County Water Control and Improvement Dis- 
trict No. 5 of Brownsville, Tex., pursuant to 
the provisions of 70 Stat. 1044, as amended, 
71 Stat. 48; to the Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUB- 
LIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr. ASPINALL: Committee of conference, 
Conference report on S. 3034. An act to au- 
thorize the Secretary of the Interior to en- 
gage in feasibility investigations of certain 
water resource development proposals (Rept. 
No. 1865). Ordered to be printed. 

Mr. ROGERS of Texas: Committee on In- 
terior and Insular Affairs. S. 2287. An act 
to authorize a 5-year hydrologic study and 
investigation of the Delmarva Peninsula; 
with amendment (Rept. No. 1866). Referred 
to the Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union. 

Mr. WHITTEN: Committee of conference. 
Conference report on H.R. 14596. An act 
making appropriations for the Department of 
Agriculture and related agencies for the fis- 
cal year ending June 30, 1967, and for other 
purposes (Rept. No. 1867). Ordered to be 
printed. 

Mr. MAHON: Committee of conference. 
Conference report on H.R. 15941. An act 
making appropriations for the Department of 
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Defense for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1967, and for other purposes (Rept. No. 
1868). Ordered to be printed. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. BROWN of California: 

H.R. 17188. A bill to amend the Railroad 
Retirement Act of 1937 to provide that an 
individual's entitlement to retirement bene- 
fits under that act or the Social Security 
Act while he or she is entitled to dependent's 
or survivor's benefits under the other such 
act shall not operate to prevent any in- 
creases in his or her benefits under the 1937 
act which would otherwise result under the 
so-called social security minimum guarantee 
provision; to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 

H.R. 17189. A bill to provide for the com- 
pensation of persons injured by certain crim- 
inal acts; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. CAREY: 

H.R, 17190. A bill to authorize the estab- 
lishment and operation by Gallaudet College 
of a model secondary school for the deaf 
to serve the National Capital region; to the 
Committee on Education and Labor, 

By Mr. ELLSWORTH: 

H.R. 17191. A bill to amend title I of the 
Housing Act of 1949 to provide that the 
special rule for determining the acquisition 
price of property damaged by subsidence 
of coal mines shall extend also to property 
damaged by subsidence of other mines; to 
the Committee on Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. FINO: 

H.R. 17192. A bill to amend the Railroad 
Retirement Act of 1937 to provide that the 
existing prohibition against payment of an 
annuity to an individual who continues to 
work for his last nonrailroad employer shall 
not apply in the case of a spouse's annuity; 
to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

By Mr. FOGARTY: 

H.R. 17193. A bill to authorize the estab- 
lishment and operation by Gallaudet College 
of a model secondary school for the deaf 
to serve the National Capital region; to the 
Committee on Education and Labor. 

By Mr, HAGEN of California: 

H.R. 17194. A bill to amend the Internal 
Security Act of 1950; to the Committee on 
Un-American Activities. 

By Mr. HEBERT: 

H.R. 17195. A bill to amend titles 10, 14, 
32, and 37, United States Code, to strengthen 
the Reserve components of the Armed Forces, 
and clarify the status of National Guard 
technicians, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Armed Services. 

By Mr. PUCINSKI: 

H.R. 17196. A bill to amend title 28, United 
States Code, to permit the Attorney General 
of the United States and State attorneys 
general to obtain order from U.S. district 
courts placing reasonable limitations on the 
conduct of certain public mass demonstra- 
tions; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. ROYBAL: 

H.R. 17197. A bill to incorporate Pop 
Warner Little Scholars, Inc.; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. SCHISLER: 

H.R. 17198. A bill to amend title 38 of the 
United States Code to provide a 5-percent 
increase in the rates of disability compensa- 
tion payable to disabled veterans, and to 
eliminate the differential between the war- 
time and peacetime rates of disability and 
death compensation; to the Committee on 
Veterans’ Affairs. 

H.R. 17199. A bill to amend title 38 of the 
United States Code to increase the rates of 
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pension payable to veterans of World War I, 
World War II, and the Korean conflict, and 
to their widows, to increase certain of the 
income limitations applicable with respect 
to the payment of such pensions, and to 
provide outpatient medical services and drugs 
and medicines to additional veterans in need 
thereof; to the Committee on Veterans’ 
Affairs. 
By Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey: 

H.R. 17200. A bill to authorize the estab- 
lishment and operation by Gallaudet Col- 
lege of a model secondary school for the deaf 
to serve the National Capital region; to the 
Committee on Education and Labor. 

By Mr. BROWN of California: 

H.J. Res. 1277. Joint resolution proposing 
an amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States relative to equal rights for 
men and women; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. LEGGETT: 

H.J. Res. 1278. Joint resolution proposing 

an amendment to the Constitution of the 
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United States relative to equal rights for 
men and women; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. OLSEN of Montana: 

H. Res. 975. Resolution that the Federal 
Communications Commission should not 
permit any radio station with power in ex- 
cess of 50,000 watts; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. BROWN of California: 

H.R. 17201. A bill for the relief of Paz 
Ragsag; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 17202. A bill for the relief of Jai Duck 
Yoo; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. FASCELL: 

H.R. 17203. A bill for the relief of the 

Cuban Truck & Equipment Co., its heirs 
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and assigns; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 
By Mr, POLANCO-ABREU: 

H.R. 17204. A bill for the relief of Dr. 
Ubaldo Gregorio Catastis-Rodriguez; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 17205. A bill for the relief of Dr. Er- 
nesto M. Campello; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

H.R. 17206. A bill for the relief of Dr. Raul 
E. Bertrán; to the Committee on the Judici- 


By Mr. POWELL: 
H.R. 17207. A bill for the relief of Gaetano 
Gambino; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
H.R. 17208. A bill for the relief of Vassilios 
Kaoyssias; to the Committee on the Judici- 
ary. 
By Mr. SCHEUER: 
H.R. 17209. A bill for the relief of Wallace 
Chevez; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
H.R. 17210. A bill for the relief of Tensie 
Chevez; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


National Drum Corps Week 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. N. NEIMAN CRALEY, JR. 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 23, 1966 


Mr. CRALEY. Mr. Speaker, the week 
of August 20 to 27 has been designated 
as National Drum Corps Week in honor 
of the nearly 3 million young people who 
compete yearly in activities sponsored by 
drum and bugle corps all over the United 
States. In my own congressional dis- 
trict, the 19th of Pennsylvania, I am par- 
ticularly familiar with and impressed by 
the White Rose Junior Drum and Bugle 
Corps of York and the Lancers from 
Hanover. 

I should like to take this opportunity 
to wish every success to the Nation’s 
many drum and bugle corps. I should 
like to commend those organizations, 
such as the Veterans of Foreign Wars, 
the American Legion, and many others, 
which sponsor the corps and stage con- 
tests in which they can display their 
skills, test their abilities. 

The recreation, the camaraderie, the 
skills in instrumentation and marching 
which result from drum corps activities 
make an important contribution to the 
physical and mental well-being of our 
youth. These corps evidence the gen- 
uine pleasure that can be found in con- 
structive group projects. They require 
and teach the rules of sportsmanship. 
Those who train for the corps must learn 
discipline of self and as part of a cooper- 
ative group. 

In the age when many avenues of en- 
tertainment and diversion have been 
closed to our youth, when many more 
have been opened that are dangerous and 
destructive, the drum and bugle corps 
stand out for their educational and rec- 
reational value. Participation in these 
musical, marching corps also teaches 


patriotism and love of country, music ap- 
preciation, and the genuine pride that 
comes with deserved accomplishment, 

The drum and bugle corps all over 
America are also to be commended for 
the colorful, entertaining spectacles they 
offer those who watch, as well as those 
who participate. To the lives of many 
is thereby added a pageantry that is 
often otherwise lacking. Our Nation is 
indebted to these corps, their instructors, 
their directors and sponsors for the 
many contributions they make to the 
youth of today—our most vital and val- 
uable resource. 


Committee on Un-American Activities 
Hearings 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEONARD FARBSTEIN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 23, 1966 


Mr. FARBSTEIN. Mr. Speaker, I 
would be appalled if an attempt were 
made to railroad through this body the 
celebrated legislation currently being 
considered by the House Un-American 
Activities Committee, 

I hardly sympathize with those who 
make a’ mockery of committee hearings 
by being disorderly and unruly; but I am 
no more sympathetic to a committee 
which conducts hearings to intimidate 
and repress dissent, then to report out a 
bill which is violative of our most funda- 
mental liberties. 

There is, as both the majority and mi- 
nority leaders of the Senate have pointed 
out, adequate legislation already on the 
books to deal with those who would com- 
mit treason or sabotage. The Export 
Control Act and the Trading With the 
Enemy Act both effectively interdict aid 
and assistance to our adversary in Viet- 


nam. But the bill in question, poorly and 
imprecisely drawn as it is, seeks to con- 
trol the basic right of free expression. It 
seeks to put an end to criticism. It seeks 
to impose intellectual conformity, put a 
blanket over the marketplace of ideas. 

Mr. Speaker, I have long been an op- 
ponent of the House Committee on Un- 
American Activities, for I think it is su- 
perfiuous to our legislative system. I 
oppose the legislation it is proposing, and 
I believe it should join the rest of the 
House in conducting its legitimate busi- 
ness with respect for the rights of all 
Americans, 


National Drum Corps Week 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD J. PATTEN 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 23, 1966 


Mr. PATTEN. Mr. Speaker, I rise 
today to pay a well-deserved tribute to 
the many branches of the national drum 
corps which are in my State of New 
Jersey and in Middlesex County as well. 
This week, August 20-27, is National 
Drum Corps Week, and as such, certainly 
deserves to be set aside as a time when 
our drum corps, so active all year round, 
receive the praise which is due to them. 

The drum corps, with their exacting 
marches and rigorous training, instill in 
our youth a respect for discipline and 
order, but they also implant a true love 
for beauty and music and have led many 
of our Nation’s youth to pursue their 
love for music on a professional level. 
Perhaps even more importantly, the 
drum corps are fun; fun not only for the 
people listening to their thrilling ca- 
dences, but fun as well for the boys and 
girls participating in this very worth- 
while activity. 
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No patriotic holiday or celebration 
would be complete or, in fact, fully mean- 
ingful, without the spirited cadences, 
the high-flying flags, and the syncopated, 
heart-stirring rhythms of our cherished 
local drum corps. Throughout the State 
and the Nation, drum corps are without 
a doubt our biggest aids in the proper 
celebration of all our patriotic holidays. 

The drum corps further deserve our 
praise because their efforts are truly the 
products of American public initiative. 
No Federal or State subsidies are given to 
the corps; its financial aid comes from 
interested and community-spirited indi- 
viduals. All of its efforts come from hard 
work, dedication, and true grassroots 
support. It is truly a popular organiza- 
tion, in both senses of the word. 

This year, during National Drum Corps 
Week, the VFW national convention at 
Jersey City, N.J. will include “The Mil- 
lion-Dollar Pageant of Drums,” and I 
think that I speak for all of us in New 
Jersey when I say that we are proud to be 
able to host such a worthwhile display of 


wholesome, patriotic American enter- ` 


tainment. 

In fact, Mr. Speaker, I think I can 
speak for our entire Nation and say that 
we are all proud of the fine work that 
has been done on both the national and 
local levels by the national drum corps. 
It has been a source of enjoyment for 
Millions, has led many to a career in 
music, has instilled in even more the fine 
qualities of loyalty to a group and dis- 
cipline, and finally, has been instrumen- 
tal in helping the American people to 
reap their full quota of enjoyment dur- 
ing our Nation’s fine, patriotic holidays. 


National Drum Corps Week 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUGH L. CAREY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 23, 1966 


Mr. CAREY. Mr. Speaker, across our 
Nation, in virtually every city and town, 
thousands of young men and women will 
be celebrating the week of August 20 
through 27 as National Drum Corps 
Week. I would like to join with them in 
their enthusiastic efforts to promote 
wider recognition of this very worth- 
while and wholesome youth activity. 

The art of drum corps is rigid and 
exacting. It requires personal discipline 
and a responsible attitude toward one 
another. It is also good clean fun, and 
youth all over America are spending 
their afterschool hours participating in 
the practice and fellowship which goes 
into the building of a precision drum 
corps. 

The drum corps of America offer our 
youth one of the finest available train- 
ing grounds for responsible citizenship 
and stand in the foreground as a com- 
batant to juvenile delinquency. A drum 
corps member, who fails to respond to 
authority and respect superiors, will 
throw his entire group out of step and 
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risk the disapproval of his peers. As we 
view the alarming rise in the incidence 
of juvenile crimes in our land, we cannot 
help but wish that more youth could be 
encouraged to accept the challenges and 
rewards offered by our drum corps. 

The FBI reports that arrests of per- 
sons under 18 for serious crimes increased 
47 percent in 1965 over 1960. While, for 
the same period, the increase in our pop- 
ulation of that age group was only 17 
percent. We do not know how to pre- 
vent or control juvenile delinquency, but 
we do know that young people need dis- 
cipline coupled with love, purposeful ac- 
tivity, and a sense of worthwhile accom- 
plishment. A drum corps offers them 
these things. 

Many adults, as private citizens, as 
members of small groups or large orga- 
nizations, are devoting many hours of 
interest, devotion, and love to the young 
members of our drum corps. They are 
offering them encouragement, guidance, 
and friendship. These busy adults are 
not helping to sponsor our drum corps 
because they have to, but because they 
want to. They like young people and 
they like music, and they know it is an 
activity which can provide the young 
two essentials of good character: a sense 
of dignity in themselves as individuals 
and responsible social interaction. 

But a drum corps offers more, It of- 
fers its members the opportunity to learn 
music and to share its enjoyment with 
others. Through numerous public per- 
formances and competitions, it offers the 
opportunity for travel, for the develop- 
ment of poise, and self-confidence and 
pride in one’s appearance. It offers that 
important sense of belonging to a group. 
And more, it offers a sense of participa- 
tion in a living expression of our Na- 
tion’s priceless heritage, participation as 
descendants of the men who marched to 
fife and drum and fought in the name of 
individual freedom and equality almost 
two centuries ago. 

Our American Revolution began when 
a drummer named William Dinman beat 
the call “To Arms” on Lexington Com- 
mon, This drum roll signaled a new era 
in political thought and individual free- 
dom. It signaled the beginning of a 
struggle which would culminate in the 
birth of a nation—one conceived in lib- 
erty and confident of the God-given 
worth and dignity of the individual 
citizen. 

Today, as a drum corps passes by with 
its colorful, regal bearing and rolling 
cadence, we cannot help but be inspired 
to remember the great history which is 
ours in this country and to feel a surge 
of patriotism. And as we look into the 
faces of these proud, young marchers we 
see, too, our Nation’s future passing on 
review. 

I would like to commend all those who 
are working with this very excellent con- 
tribution to the spirit of America, and I 
would like to wish the best of luck to the 
thousands who will be participating in 
the activities surrounding National Drum 
Corps Week: the “Million Dollar Pageant 
of Drums,” sponsored by the Veterans of 
Foreign Wars; the National Jubilee, 
sponsored by the New York Kingsmen; 
the National Uniformed Group Cham- 
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pionships, sponsored by the American 
Legion; the world open championship, 
sponsored by the Drum Corps News; and 
the 60 other events from Maine to Cali- 
fornia. My special wishes go to the 
Many outstanding groups, who will rep- 
resent New York in these events. 


Pancretan Association of America Na- 
tional Convention—Springfield, Mass., 
August 6-13, 1966 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD P. BOLAND 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 23, 1966 


Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Speaker, the Pan- 
cretan Association of America has just 
completed one of its most successful na- 
tional conventions in its history. It was 
held in Springfield, Mass., in my con- 
gressional district and was attended by 
many delegates from the local chapters 
throughout the United States. The week 
long event was highlighted in authentic 
Cretan atmosphere and ended with a 
magnificent banquet and hall. 

The host chapters for this remarkable 
convention were the Cretan Association 
Minos-Crete and the Proodos Ladies So- 
ciety of Springfield. Both of these orga- 
nizations deserved and received high 
praise for the manner in which the en- 
tire program was planned and carried 
out for the 19th Biennial National Pan- 
cretan Convention. A long list of dedi- 
cated people assisted to make the con- 
vention something to be remembered. 
Heading this list were George Mylonakis, 
president of Minos-Crete; Mrs. John 
Metzidakis, president of Proodos; Mano 
Rodolakis, convention chairman and 
governor of district No. 1; Mrs. Charles 
Kantos, chairman of ladies’ activities 
and Harry Erinakis, adviser. 

Mr. Speaker, the Pancretan Associa- 
tion, under the presidency of Nick Dela- 
kis, of San Francisco, has become one of 
the most active and best known Greek 
societies in the country. It is a national 
organization that traces its ancestry to 
the historical Island of Crete. Its mem- 
bership is limited to those of Cretan an- 
cestry and those who are married to 
Cretans. It is dedicated to the precepts 
and practices of the Christian religion 
and to humanitarian and charitable en- 
deavors. The association’s activities 
have done much to keep alive the mag- 
nificent culture of Crete—in music, dance 
and language—among the young and old 
of Cretan descent in this country. It 
has provided scholarships for study here 
and in Crete and it has contributed its 
financial resources to the establishment 
of health centers in Crete—the Veniz- 
elion Pancretan Sanatorium and the 
general hospitals of Canea and Rethym- 
non. Through the cooperation of the 
Greek War Relief, contributions were 
sent to aid the war orphans and refugees 
of Crete. 
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Mr. Speaker, the Pancretan Associa- 
tion is justifiably proud of what it has 
done for the land of its forebearers and 
for the contributions that it has made 
to the United States.. Much of what it 
has done and is doing was emphasized at 
the great dinner during the closing days 


of the convention. I was privileged’ to 


be an honored guest at that event. 

Greetings of the Commonwealth of 
Massachusetts were brought by Gov. 
John A. Volpe who cited the organiza- 
tion for its dedication to the principles 
of good citizenship and devotion to 
tenets of its ancient faith.“ Mayor 
Charles V. Ryan brought greetings of 
the city of Springfield and praised the 
local chapters and people of Greek de- 
scent who had done so much for the 
community. Dimitri Pentzopoulos, con- 
sul of Greece from Boston, speaking elo- 
quently in the Hellenic language dwelled 
on the civilization of Crete and noted 
that the centenary of the 1866 Cretan 
revolution which resulted in the union of 
the island with Greece should be ob- 
served by all chapter across the United 
States during the first 10 days of Novem- 
ber. The President of the Pancretan 
Association of America, Nick Delakis, de- 
tailed the fine work the organization is 
doing in the medical and educational 
fields and complimented the member- 
ship for their sacrifices and dedication. 

James P. Danalis, banquet chairman 
and toastmaster, introduced his Emi- 
nence Iakovos, archbishop of the Greek 
Orthodox Church of North and South 
America and this towering man of God 
responded with a truly remarkable and 
moving address. He reminded those as- 
sembled that they had a responsibility 
to continue the culture and history of 
Crete. In magnificent language, he 
pointed out that Greece was the founder 
of European civilization and, that what 
we now know as the continent of Europe, 
was colonized by the combined culture of 
Greece. He cautioned the present gen- 
eration—particularly the young—to 
“open their eyes” to the problems of the 
day and the attitudes of the existing 
social order. Archbishop Iakovos re- 
minded the Cretans of their “heavy 
heritage” and the symbol of the laby- 
rinth. He said: 

The labyrinth signifies the lifelong strug- 
gle of man to free himself from a maze of 
problems. Citizens in present day society 
often lose their orientation and struggle to 
discover an exif which will give them cour- 
age, a philosophy and ability to create a 
new type of life for themselves. 


Mr. Speaker, all who heard the stir- 
ring words of Archbishop Iakovos came 
away from this great banquet with a 
sense of pride in Hellenic civilization and 
a fervor of rededication to the great 
principles upon which the nation of 
Greece was founded. 

Mr. Speaker, I congratulate the Pan- 
cretan Association for the great success 
of its 19th biennial convention. I take 
particular pride in the part played by 
the Minos-Crete and Proodos chapters 
in contributing to the success and sig- 
nificance of the convention. The mem- 
bership of these local chapters have con- 
tributed much to Crete and to our own 
Nation. 
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Mr. Speaker, under unanimous con- 
sent I include with these remarks, the 
speech I delivered at the banquet, a brief 
history of the Cretan Association Minos- 
Crete and Cretan Ladies’ Society, 
Proodos, the local chapters that hosted 
the 19th Biennial National Convention 
of the Pancretan Association of Amer- 
ica; and the grand banquet program: 

Cretan Association Minos-Crete and 
Cretan Ladies’ Society, “Proodos,” Spring- 
fleld, Mass., proudly present the Grand 
Banquet in honor of the 19th Biennial Na- 
tional Convention of the Pancretan Associa- 
tion of America, Thursday, August 11, 1966, 
Opera Hall Ballroom, Kimball Towers, 
Springfield, Mass. 


COMMITTEE 


Honorary Chairmen: Mr. George Mylonakis, 
Mrs. John Metzidakis. 

General Chairman: Mr. James P. Danalis. 

Registration: Miss Mary Ann Hamilakis. 

Tickets: Mr. Victor Gallatsos, Miss Joanne 
Katsounakis. 

Hospitality: Mr. Peter Kaloroumakis, Mr. 
Theodore Carellas, Mr. Steve Metzidakis. 

Decorations:. Mrs. Charles Bonatakis, Mrs. 
James Danalis, Mrs. James Romanos, Mrs. 
Paul Hamilakis, Mr. Michael Vekakis, Mrs. 
Harry Rodolakis, Mrs. Peter Kaloroumakis, 
Mrs. Theodore Carellas, Mrs. Nicholas Votze, 
Mrs. John Koundourakis. 

Typography by Steve Metzidakis. 


PROGRAM 
National Anthems, 
Invocation: His Eminence Archbishop 
Iakovos. 


Banquet Chairman and Toastmaster: 
James P. Panalis. 


Speakers 


Honorable John A. Volpe, Governor of 
Massachusetts. 

Honorable Charles V. Ryan, 
Springfield, Massachusetts. 

Honorable Epwarp P. BoLanp, Congress- 
man, Massachusetts Second District. 

Honorable Dimitri Pentzopoulos, Consul 
of Greece in Boston, Massachusetts. 

Nick Delakis, President, Pancretan As- 
sociation of America. 

His Eminence Iakovos, Archbishop of the 
Greek Orthodox Church of North and South 
America, 


Mayor of 


Honored guests 


Mr. Mano Rodolakis. 

Mrs. John Metzidakis. 

Mrs. Charles Kantos. 

Mr. George Mylonakis. 

Mr. Harry Erinakis. 

Mr. John Kaloroumakis. 

Benediction: His Eminence Archbishop 
Takovos, 

Vocal Selections: Mrs, Michael Romell, 

Accompanist: Mrs, Theodore Thomas. 


SPEECH OF CONGRESSMAN BOLAND TO THE 19TH 
BIENNIAL CONVENTION OF THE PANCRETAN 
ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA, SPRINGFIELD, 
Mass., Aucust 11, 1966 
Archbishop Iakovos, Governor Volpe, 

Mayor Ryan, Nick Delakis, George Mylonakis, 

Mrs. Metzidakis, respective presidents of the 

host chapters, Minos-Crete and Proodos, and 

Toastmaster James Danalis; 

I am grateful for the invitation from the 
host chapters that brings me to the 19th 
Biennial Convention of the Pancretan Asso- 
ciation of America, You honor me in per- 
mitting me to join with all of you in this 
meaningful event. 

I have followed the press accounts of the 
remarkable events you have staged in con- 
junction with this great convention during 
this proclaimed Pancretan Week. You in- 
deed, have arranged a full and interesting 


program. 
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Far be it from me, with my weak words, 
to detain you from the full enjoyment of the 
remainder of the program. I apologize for 
my ineptness in doing the Pendozali and the 
Syrto! But, you can be sure, that I will not 
trench upon the time so that you can par- 
ticipate in them. 

I come to personally convey my congratu- 
lations and best wishes to the Pancretan 
Association of America, and its many chap- 
ters throughout America, for what it has 
done, is doing and will do for its members, 
for Crete and for the United States! You 
have a right to be proud of your accomplish- 
ments. 

As you sit in the splendor of these sur- 
roundings—sprinkled with the atmosphere 
of your native land, you can swell with pride 
as you think of Crete—its antiquity, its 
civilization—its culture. And you can 
stand tall and straight as you dwell on 
Cretans—your ancestors and yourselves! 
And you can take justifiable satisfaction in 
the progress you have made in this country. 

The saga of Greek immigration to the 
U.S. is altogether unusual. Driven by pov- 
erty from the stony fields of Thessaly, and 
the rocky islets of the Aegean, nearly 70% of 
all Greek immigrants arrived here in a single 
wave during the first two decades of the 
present century. 

So unlike other recent arrivals, they could 
not count upon compatriots who had come 
here earlier, to assist them in the process of 
entering their new, strange, complex individ» 
ual society. 

It is not an easy task—it never is—to leave 
one’s homeland and travel thousands of 
miles to a new place. You bring strange 
sounding names from far away places to a 
new and untried area . . where acceptance 
is not easy and too often, hostile and re- 
pelling. So, you gathered in your own com- 
munities—among fellow immigrants and 
looked to your church and your own clubs 
and societies for guidance and assistance. 
That is why the Cretan Association Minos- 
Crete responded magnificently to the cry of 
tion responded magnificently to the cry of 
its members as it dwelled upon a program 
of mutual assistance—not alone to Cretans 
here—but back in its native island. 

But when your ancestors came, they 
brought with them a love of religion, respect 
for education and great family and neighbor 
affection. And they carried with them a 
love of country and a long history of demo- 
cratic principles—an exquisite culture. 

From that period to this, the Greek im- 
print on American society has been em- 
phatic. There is today, no domain of Amer- 
ican life, where Greeks have not been active, 
and to which they have not brought some 
contribution. They are found everywhere 
in commerce, and in the highest institutions 
of learning, in the armed forces and in gov- 
ernment, in banks and in the shipping busi- 
ness, in restaurants, hotels, industry—in the 
arts, letters, press and politics—the whole 
fabric of American life! 

No wonder you have a right to be proud! 
Thanks to the activities of the Pancretan 
Association of America, you are putting back 
into life a little more than you are 
out of it—for your fellow countrymen and 
your beloved Crete. 

Because of what you are, are doing and 
will continue to do for this nation, I express 
the gratitude of the U.S. of America. 


Cretan ASSOCIATION MINOS-CRETE 


The history of the Cretan Organization of 
Springfield, Massachusetts, the oldest Chap- 
ter of the Pancretan Association of America, 
has been compiled by Harry J. Erinakis, a 
charter member. 

By 1905 the Cretan people began arriving 
in America to the mills of Chicopee, Massa- 
chusetts with the hope of working for a short 
period of time and then returning to their 
homes. 
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By the year 1914, there were over 700 Cre- 
tans in Chicopee, the majority of whom 
hailed from the Province of Hania, Crete. 
They marveled at their newly adopted and 
hospitable country and soon began to make 
plans to organize to better serve their inter- 
ests. The upshot was that most of them 
stayed and eventually became American 
citizens. 

Following the Balkan War and during the 
First World War, more than 50 young Cretans 
served in the United States Armed Forces. 

Many other Cretans returned to their na- 
tive land and served in the Greek Army. 

On April 16, 1916, the Cretans of Chicopee 
presented a theatrical production entitled 
“Exosis Othonos“ for philanthropic en- 
deavors with great success. 

Later that year a five-member committee 
was appointed to enroll members and thus 
organize the Cretan Community Association. 

In 1918, the City of Chicopee invited the 
Greeks of the City to take part in the Fourth 
of July parade. The enrolled members, now 
150 strong, called a meeting and voted to 
take part in the celebration. At this meet- 
ing a committee was appointed to run the 
elections of new officers and the first Board 
of Directors was elected of the Pancretan 
Society “Minos,” also known as the Pan- 
cretan Union in America. 

After the By-Laws were drawn up and ap- 
proved, the Society, from then on, operated 
and functioned as a philanthropic and patri- 
otic group. Ever since then, the American 
as well as the Greek Press has repeatedly 
described the good work accomplished by 
the Cretan Society. The City of Chicopee 
became known as “Creticopolis.” 

In the year 1922, the Cretan Society 
“Minos” founded an afternoon Greek School 
for the purpose of teaching the Greek lan- 
guage. With the aid of many projects, it 
was able to maintain and operate it prop- 
erly. 

At this time the Cretan Society had many 
members in other cities, such as Detroit, 
Cleveland, Akron, Brooklyn, Albany, New 
Haven, Hartford, Southbridge and in other 
parts of Western Massachusetts. 

The Society assisted the efforts of the 
Greek War Relief by contributing monies and 
clothing for the refugees of Asia Minor. 
Through the unselfish and generous contri- 
bution of the Pancretan Association, health 
centers were established in Crete; the Veni- 
zellon Pancretan Sanitorium; the Rethym- 
non General Hospital; and the Canea Gen- 
eral Hospital. Through the years the Cretan 
Brotherhood of Minos-Crete have contri- 
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buted more than $28,000 for the fulfillment 
of these worthwhile causes and many thou- 
sands of dollars more to other charities. 

Our local Cretan Society played an im- 
portant role in the establishment of the 
American Pancretan Union in 1929. Mr. 
Erinakis was sent as representative of our 
association to convey the decisions of our 
members and contribute his efforts towards 
uniting the Cretans in America. In 1929 
when the various Cretan Fraternities united, 
establishing the Pancretan Union, our As- 
sociation was one of the first to join and re- 
mains so to this day, drawing its member- 
ship from Western Massachusetts. Our rep- 
resentatives to the First National Conference 
in Chicago had a big part in giving the Eng- 
lish name to our National Organization. 
Since then our group has been known as the 
Cretan Brotherhood, “Minos” Chapter of the 
Pancretan Union in America. 

In the year 1944, the members decided to 

move the center of our organization to 
Springfield, Massachusetts, where a Charter 
was also acquired. This was done because 
most of the members had relocated in this 
area, 
In the year 1946, all the Cretans of the 
city were united into one Society known as 
the Cretan Association Minos-Crete“, 
Springfield, Massachusetts, a member of the 
Pancretan Association of America. 

In 1947, the Association purchased the 
property on 37 Carew St. and after remodel- 
ing the buildings, the offices were moved 
there. The Minos-Crete Chapter was the 
first among Chapters to acquire its own club 
and property. 

After 48 years of fruitful progress, our 
Brotherhood in Springfield has been given the 
chance to extend a warm greeting to our fel- 
low Cretans, delegates and friends at the 19th 
Biennial National Pancretan Convention. 
Your Host Chapters, Minos-Crete and 
Proodos, hope your stay in our city a most 
enjoyable one. 


Cretan Lapres’ Socrery, “Proopos” 


“Proodos”, as we are known today, has an 
illustrious past with many of the Cretan 
Ladies of this area having played an impor- 
tant role in its formation. With headquar- 
ters at 37 Carew St. in Springfield, we are the 
product of the merger between the Chicopee 
Cretan Ladies Society “Ariadne” and the 
Springfield “Proodos.” This merger took 
place on April 8, 1955 due to a Cretan popu- 
lation shift to Springfield. 

Under the able guidance and inspiration 
of the past-presidents, this union brought 
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about the fulfillment of many of the dreams 
of the Cretans . . in helping the people of 
Crete. 

Our women assisted in the establishments 
of health centers in Crete: The Venizelion 
Pancretan Sanatorium and The General Hos- 
pitals of Canea and Rethymnon. Through 
the cooperation of the Greek War Relief, 
contributions were sent to ald the War Or- 
phans and Refugees of Crete and many other 
benevolences among them the Institution 
for the Blind. 

Here, in Springfield, we assisted in the 
beautification of our church, The St. George 
Greek Orthodox Memorial Church. To pro- 
mote the future growth of our community, 
Proodos“ was the first Greek organization 
in this area to sponsor a benefit for the St. 
George Building Fund. 

On June 1, 1960, Proodos“ became a mem- 
ber of the Pancretan Association of America, 
thus enabling us, six years later, to be your 
convention host. 

In tracing the history before the merger 
of 1955, we note the following: 

Many years after the establishment of the 
Men's Cretan Organization Minos“ in Chico- 
pee, the Cretan Ladies of this area decided to 
unite to better their way of life in their 
adopted country, to perpetuate their tradi- 
tions and to help the less fortunate among 
them. Thus, on June 29, 1931 a committee 
was formed to enroll members and the first 
meeting was held on August 1, 1931. In 
order to perpetuate the Greek tongue and 
Orthodox religion among our children, the 
Council assisted in the first afternoon Greek 
School that was founded in Western Massa- 
chusetts. 

Also, during the depression years, help 
was extended to our needy countrymen in 
various ways. 

A few years later, in near-by Springfield, 
this same Cretan spirit of endeavor was 
aroused .. the need for closer ties among 
themselves, Therefore, on Jan. 28, 1934, the 
Cretan Ladies Society of Springfield 
Proodos“ was founded, 

At their first meeting the council elected 
as Officers; Mrs. K. Lionakis (Pres.), Miss 
M. Louvitakis (V. Pres.), Mrs. J. Metzidakis 
(Sec.) and Mrs. G. Cavros (Treas.), 

Constitution and By-Laws were complied 
to which we adhere to this day with the 
exception of new amendments. 

The Cretan Ladies carried on the vigorous 
traditions of their Cretan past, thus creating 
the Cretan Ladies’ Societies that merged to 
form our “Proodos” of today. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
WEDNESDAY, Audusr 24, 1966 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 
The Chaplain, Rev. Edward G. Latch, 
D.D., offered the following prayer: 


Let us come before His presence with 
thanksgiving.—Psalm 95: 2. 

Let Thy presence be revealed to us, 
our Father, as in this quiet moment of 
prayer we wait upon Thee. 

Strengthen us by Thy spirit that no 
trouble may overcome us, no difficulty 
may overwhelm us, and no duty may 
overtax us, but may we now and always 
be equal to every experience, ready for 
every responsibility, and adequate for 
every activity. Help us to be more posi- 
tive in our thinking, to look increasingly 
on the bright side of life, to be awake to 
the good everywhere present, and to be 
ever grateful for Thy gifts to us and for 
the love which surrounds us all our lives. 


This day help us to live our faith, to 
rejoice in Thy presence, to maintain an 
attitude of good will toward all Thy chil- 
dren, to learn to forget ourselves, and to 
serve our Nation and our people faith- 
fully and well. Take Thou Thy rightful 
place in our hearts—for in Thee alone is 
peace and joy and life. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


The Journal of the proceedings of yes- 
terday was read and approved, 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate by Mr. 
Arrington, one of its clerks, announced 
that the Senate had passed, with amend- 
ments in which the concurrence of the 
House is requested, a bill of the House of 
the following title: 

H.R. 10327. An act to require operators of 
ocean cruises by water between the United 


States, its possessions and territories, and 
foreign countries to file evidence of financial 
security and other information. 


The message also announced that the 
Senate had passed bills of the following 
titles, in which the concurrence of the 
House is requested: 

S. 3158. An act to strengthen the regula- 
tory and supervisory authority of Federal 
agencies over insured banks and insured 
savings and loan associations, and for other 

and ; 

S. 3418. An act to amend the Peace Corps 
Act (75 Stat. 612), as amended, and for other 
purposes. 


URBAN MASS TRANSPORTATION 
ACT OF 1964 AMENDMENTS 


Mr. PATMAN submitted a conference 
report and statement on the bill (S. 3700) 
to amend the Urban Mass Transporta- 
tion Act of 1964. 
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EXPANSION OF THE PURCHASING 
AUTHORITY OF THE FEDERAL 
NATIONAL MORTGAGE ASSOCIA- 
TION 
Mr. PATMAN submitted a conference 

report and statement on the bill (S. 3688) 

to stimulate the flow of mortgage credit 

for Federal Housing Administration and 

Veterans’ Administration assisted resi- 

dential construction. 


AMENDING TITLE 39, UNITED 
STATES CODE—MAILING PRIVI- 
LEGES OF ARMED FORCES AND 
OVERSEAS PERSONNEL 


Mr. DULSKI. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to take from the 
Speaker’s table the bill (H.R. 13448) to 
amend title 39, United States Code, with 
respect to mailing privileges of members 
of the U.S. Armed Forces and other Fed- 
eral Government personnel overseas, and 
for other purposes, together with the 
Senate amendments thereto, disagree to 
the Senate amendments, and request a 
conference with the Senate thereon. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? The Chair hears none, and ap- 
points the following conferees: Messrs. 
Morrison, DULSKI, and CORBETT, 


WATERSHED PROTECTION AND 
FLOOD PREVENTION ACT—COM- 
MUNICATION FROM THE COM- 
MITTEE ON AGRICULTURE 


The SPEAKER laid before the House 
the following communication from the 
Committee on Agriculture, which was 
read and referred to the Committee on 
Appropriations: 

HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
COMMITTEE ON AGRICULTURE, 
Washington, D.C., August 23, 1966. 
Hon, JOHN W. McCormack, 
The Speaker, 
The House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C, 

Dear Mr. SPEAKER: Pursuant to the pro- 
visions of section 2 of the Watershed Pro- 
tection and Flood Prevention Act, as amend- 
ed, the Committee on Agriculture on Au- 
gust 19, 1966, considered and unanimously 
approved the work plans transmitted to you 
by Executive Communication and referred to 
this committee. The work plans involved 
are: 

WATERSHED, STATE, AND EXECUTIVE 
COMMUNICATION 


Batavia Kill, New York, 2583, 89th Con- 
gress. ` 

Caney Bayou, Arkansas, 2583, 89th Con- 
gress. 

Chicod Creek, North Carolina, 2583, 89th 


Congress. 

Cocodrie-Grand Louis, Louisiana, 2583, 
89th Congress. 

Crow Creek, Tennessee and Alabama, 2583, 
89th Congress. 


Dane Ridge, Iowa, 2583, 89th Congress. 

Dead River, New Hampshire, 2583, 89th 
Congress. 

Deer Creek, Iowa, 2583, 89th Congress. 

Dry Creek, Mississippi, 2583, 89th Congress. 

Duralde-Des Cannes, Louisiana, 2583, 89th 
Congress. 

Durgens Creek, Missouri, 2583, 89th Con- 


gress. 
Dutchman Creek, North Carolina, 2583, 
89th Congress. 
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East Side Green River, Washington, 2583, 
89th Congress. 

Fox Creek, Kentucky, Kentucky, 2583, 89th 
Congress. 

Fort Pierce Farms Drainage District, Flor- 
ida, 2583, 89th Congress. 

Gant Creek, Iowa, 2583, 89th Congress. 

Holliday Creek, Mississippi, 2583, 89th 
Congress. 

Home Cypress Bayou, Mississippi, 2583, 
89th Congress. 

Irish Creek, Kansas, 2583, 89th Congress. 

Kona, Hawaii, Hawaii, 2583, 89th Congress. 

Lewis-Hunsacker Creek, Tennessee, 2583, 
89th Congress. 

Little Contentnea Creek, North Carolina, 
2583, 89th Congress. 

Little Yadkin River, North Carolina, 2583, 
89th Congress. 

Lower Amazon and Flat Creek, Oregon, 
2583, 89th Congress. 

Mission Creek, Nebr. & Kansas, 2583, 89th 
Congress. 
North Black Vermillion, Kansas, 2583, 89th 
Congress. 

North Fork of Ozan Creek, Arkansas, 2583, 
89th Congress. 

Norwalk River, Connecticut, 2583, 89th 
Congress. 

Otter Creek, Oklahoma, 2583, 89th Con- 
gress. 

Palatlakaha River, Florida, 2583, 89th Con- 


Seven Mile Creek, Illinois, 2583, 89th Con- 
gress. 
Spring Creek, Nebraska, 2583, 89th Con- 


gress. 

Upper Buffalo Creek, West Virginia, 2583, 
89th Congress. 

West Side Green River, Washington, 2583, 
89th Congress. 

White River Backwater, Arkansas, 2583, 
89th Congress. 

Willow Creek, Missouri, 2583, 89th Con- 


Beardsley, California, 1532, 89th Congress. 
Sincerely yours, 
HAROLD L. COOLEY, 
Chairman. 


COMMITTEE ON INTERSTATE AND 
FOREIGN COMMERCE 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
may sit during general debate today. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 
The Chair hears none, and it is so or- 
dered. 

There was no objection. 


POVERTY PROGRAM 
Mr. SIKES. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the Recorp. 
The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 


the request of the gentleman from 
Florida? 


There was no objection. 

Mr. SIKES. Mr. Speaker, the reck- 
less spending under the poverty program 
has become a matter of common concern. 
Yet it appears that demand for realism 
in this area continue to be unheeded. 
There is, of course, one sure cure and 
that is to cut down on the amount of 
money appropriated for the program. 
These cuts I have supported, and I find 
continuing justification for my votes. 
Nevertheless, it is disturbing to me that 
any program of the Government would 
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make itself so vulnerable to charges of 
needless and reckless spending. 

For instance, I am advised by the Hon- 
orable Thomas Beasley, a distinguished 
Florida jurist, that on July 15, 1966, a 
bus load of people were sent to Pensacola 
under the Great Society program at the 
expense of the taxpayers, on which oc- 
casion money was provided them for 
shopping purposes. It was said that this 
was to give them the opportunity to buy 
something they had never owned before 
and that this would enrich their lives. 
Most people can think of a lot of things 
which they have never owned, and which 
might enrich their lives, but they do 
not expect the Government to pay for 
them. 

Judge Beasley also states that on July 
28, 1966, 130 people were sent to Talla- 
hassee from Walton County on buses un- 
der the same program, where they re- 
mained overnight. The records show 
that hotel bills and all expenses of the 
trip were paid with Federal money. 
There were a number of adults who 
made the trip as chaperones and they 
were paid $1.50 per hour for the trip. 

It would appear that much closer su- 
pervision and much stricter standards 
are going to be necessary if the poverty 
program is to achieve its avowed purpose 
of helping people who need help to find a 
way to rise above poverty. 


MANPOWER PROGRAM OF 
SECRETARY McNAMARA 


Mr. CABELL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CABELL. Mr. Speaker, the pro- 
posal made yesterday by Secretary Mc- 
Namara before the VFW on our man- 
power program was the most realistic 
ae constructive of any advanced to 

ate. 

During a period when the very flower 
of our young manhood has been up- 
rooted from homes and families, hun- 
dreds of thousands of able-bodied young 
men have been left to roam the streets. 
Many of these have been in the forefront 
of the riots, burning and looting 
throughout the country. 

Through elimination of minor techni- 
calities and intensive specialized train- 
ing, these men can be taught and trained 
to discharge their obligation to their Na- 
tion. Not only will this be accomplished, 
but they will be equipped mentally and 
physically to take their places in society 
on their return from their military tour. 

Efforts, however sincere, to rehabilitate 
these young men, through Job Corps 
Centers, have not only failed, but have 
induced a distorted outlook as to their 
obligations to society in the minds of 
these boys. 

I would be the last man in the House 
to advocate loading our Armed Forces 
with great numbers of deprived and 
semidelinquents. But with our vastly 
expanded forces, resasonable numbers of 
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such can be absorbed without diluting 
the caliber and morale of their units. 

And, most importantly of all, these 
men would be subjected to a type of dis- 
cipline which they so sorely need, and 
which has been so sorely lacking in past 
efforts at training and rehabilitation. 

I commend the Secretary on his pro- 
posal, and pledge my wholehearted sup- 
port toward implementing the most sen- 
sible program advanced thus far in the 
solution of a national problem. 


PROMOTION OF HEALTH AND SAFE- 
TY IN METAL AND NONMETALLIC 
MINERAL INDUSTRIES 


Mr. POWELL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to take from the 
Speaker’s table the bill (H.R. 8989) to 
promote health and safety in metal and 
nonmetallic mineral industries, and for 
other purposes, with Senate amendments 
thereto; disagree to the Senate amend- 
ments, and request a conference. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? The Chair hears none, and ap- 
points the following conferees: Messrs. 
POWELL, HOLLAND, DENT, PUCINSKI, 
Dantets, O'Hara of Michigan, AYRES, 
QUIE, and ASHBROOK. 


INTERNATIONAL FINANCE SUBCOM- 
MITTEE OF THE COMMITTEE ON 
BANKING AND CURRENCY 


Mr. REUSS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent that on Monday next the 
International Finance Subcommittee of 
the House Committee on Banking and 
Currency be permitted to sit while the 
House is in session. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


PRESIDENT IS WELCOME IN 
OKLAHOMA 


Mr. STEED. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. STEED. Mr. Speaker, yesterday 
the lame-duck Republican Governor of 
Oklahoma sent an insulting and dis- 
courteous telegram to the President of 
the United States asking the President 
to cancel a planned trip to Oklahoma. 
This shamed and shocked all Oklahoma. 
We want the world to know that the 
President of the United States, whoever 
he may be, will always be an honored 
and welcome visitor in Oklahoma, our 
ill-mannered Governor to the contrary 
notwithstanding. 


VISIT OF PRESIDENT TO 
OKLAHOMA 


Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute and to revise and 
extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Oklahoma? 
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There was no objection. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Speaker, I 
believe quite a few Oklahomans would 
join in sending our Governor an elemen- 
tary book on good manners today— 
whatever their political application. 

I am proud of the fact that the presi- 
dent of Oklahoma Northeast, Inc., an 
organization of chambers of commerce 
in all 16 counties of the Second Congres- 
sional District, last night sent our Presi- 
dent a telegram joining the Oklahoma 
ordinance work authority and our con- 
gressional delegation in inviting the 
President to visit Oklahoma. 

Most Oklahomans are united in their 
spirit of hospitality and would not deny 
that hospitality to the Nation's Chief 
Executive at any time. 

Notwithstanding our Governor's dis- 
courtesy, I understand our President in 
his Oklahoma visit Friday is inviting the 
Governor and the entire Oklahoma con- 
gressional delegation—Democrats and 
Republicans alike—to join him during 
his visit. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. EDMONDSON. I yield to the dis- 
tinguished majority leader. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I desire 
to associate myself with the remarks of 
my colleague. I have found no disin- 
clination on the part of the Governor of 
Oklahoma to go into any county which 
he desires to go into, despite the fact 
that he is a lameduck, and that this is 
an election year. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. I thank the gen- 
tleman. I agree wholeheartedly with 
him. 


RIOTS IN WASHINGTON 


Mr. HAYS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. f 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HAYS. Mr. Speaker, I read an 
article in the Washington Post this 
morning relative to the rock-throwing 
riot that occurred in Northeast Washing- 
ton on Monday night. Capt. Vernon Cul- 
pepper, of the Washington Police De- 
partment, was quoted as saying: 

The biggest contributing factor was the 
-heat (85 degrees), the humidity (87 per- 
cent), and the fact that the youths live in 
hot, crowded public housing where some- 
times you have as many roaches as people, 
in some of those places. 


I should just like to point out that 
when this public housing was built it did 
not come equipped with roaches. 

We cannot do anything about the heat 
and the humidity, but the people who live 
in this housing, which was new when 
they moved into it, can do something 
about the sanitary conditions. 

Probably what this city needs, instead 
of a lot of people apologizing for riots, is 
an administrator of public housing such 
as we have in my district, who inspects 
it periodically. If the people do not keep 
it in proper shape, they find somewhere 
else to live. 
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I do not know what the people who go 
around apologizing want us to do next. 
I suppose they would like to get Congress 
to get a detail to go out and clean up for 
them. I for one am not going to 
volunteer. 


REPRESENTATIVE ICHORD SPEAKS 
ON ANTIWAR DEMONSTRATIONS 


Mr. ICHORD. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD: 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Missouri? 

There was no objection. 

Mr.ICHORD. Mr. Speaker, the Mem- 
bers received in their mail printed mate- 
rial from SANE in which my name, and 
alleged statements that I made, have re- 
ceived prominent attention. The mate- 
rial states: 

In a radio interview broadcast by the 
American Broadcasting Company on August 
12 one of the committee’s more ‘liberal’ 
members, Representative RICHARD ‘IcHorp of 
Missouri, linked the hearings to antiwar 
“demonstrations” and made the unprovable 
assertion that such demonstrations length- 
ened the war. 


I do not have a tape of that interview, 
Mr. Speaker, but since I was not quoted 
directly by SANE, I.am certain that no 
statement I made was in error. 

Let me make it clear, Mr. Speaker, 
that the hearings just completed by the 
committee were not aimed at legitimate 
dissent. I may not agree with any par- 
ticular demonstration but as long as it 
is a lawful exereise of freedom of assem- 
bly protected by the first amendment I 
will defend it as a legal right. However, 
the act of raising money, blood, and sup- 
plies for the Vietcong now killing the 
flower of our youth in Vietnam is not 
legitimate dissent. 

The bill as reported by the full com- 
mittee today contains no provision that 
has even the most remote connection to 
any right guaranteed a person under the 
first amendment to the Constitution of 
the United States, such as freedom of 
speech, freedom of thought, and so forth. 

I introduced in the committee amend- 
ments to remove any language that could 
possibly be criticized as violating the 
first amendment guarantees and these 
amendments were accepted by unani- 
mous vote. 

It has been the position of the Depart- 
ment of Justice that the present Depart- 
ment regulations and statutory legisla- 
tion are sufficient to control and prohibit 
aid by certain American citizens to the 
Vietcong and the North Vietnamese. 
But standing out like a “sore thumb” in 
the Department’s argument is the fact 
that certain “hard core’ Communist 
groups have sent money to a Czechoslo- 
vakian bank on two occasions to aid the 
Vietcong and there have been no prose- 
cutions—and a decision has been made 
not to prosecute. The record of the 
hearings will show that under question- 
ning, by me during the hearing, the De- 
partment has specifically admitted that 
under the present law any individual or 
group of individuals can repeatedly so- 
licit and collect funds and blood for the 
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use of the Vietcong, the North Vietna- 
mese, or any American enemy and there 
is no violation of law until there is an 
actual transmission. The present law 
is absolutely ineffectual as an examina- 
tion of the statutes and the record of the 
Department clearly reveals. Under the 
present law there is no effective way of 
prohibiting transmission once the money 
has been raised. H.R. 12047 will effec- 
tively stop such activity in the very 
beginning by prescribing criminal penal- 
ties for the process of soliciting and col- 
lecting. I urge and I think I can safely 
predict the overwhelming passage of this 
legislation when it reaches the floor. 


RURAL COMMUNITY DEVELOPMENT 
BILL SHOULD NOW BE BURIED 


Mr. DAGUE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania? 

There was ho objection. 

Mr. DAGUE. Mr. Speaker, yesterday 
the House held preliminary funeral serv- 
ices for S. 2934, the rural community de- 
velopment district bill. 

Although not being privy to the rea- 
sons why the bill was suddenly removed 
from consideration by the House yester- 
day, I strongly suspect the main reason 
was simply that there are not enough 
votes in the House to pass it. 

Strong bipartisan opposition has been 
in evidence since this bill was reported 
by the Committee on Agriculture on June 
25 by a slim four-vote margin. The bill 
did not clear the Rules Committee until 
July 25 and then reportedly by a one- 
vote margin. It was then scheduled for 
floor action last week and then postponed 
until yesterday, when it was postponed 
again for what the gentleman from 
North Carolina [Mr. Cootry] described 
as “good and sufficient reasons.” 

Yesterday the Committee on Appro- 
priations also filed its conference report 
on H.R. 14596, the fiscal year 1967 Agri- 
culture Department appropriation bill. 
In its report on this bill—House Report 
No. 1867—the conferees agreed to pro- 
vide $637,000 for the Rural Community 
Development Service instead of the $2.5 
million proposed by the Senate and the 
$3.4 million proposed by the administra- 
tion. The conference report goes on to 
state: 

Expansion of this agency has not been ap- 
proved by Congress. 


Certainly these two actions yester- 
day—the House postponement of S. 2934 
and the Appropriations Committee con- 
ference report—should be a clear mes- 
sage to the administration that the 
House does not and will not approve of 
the duplicating, overlapping, unneces- 
sary, inflationary, bureaucracy-building 
rural community development legislation 
incorporated in S. 2934. 

I take this occasion then to sincerely 
urge the leadership of the House to let 
S. 2934 rest in peace until next year. 
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IS THIS THE COUP DE GRACE? 


Mr. MONAGAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Connecticut? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MONAGAN. Mr. Speaker, I 
should like to give the House notice of 
the hearings which the Special Subcom- 
mittee on Donable Property of the House 
Committee on Government Operations 
is presently conducting. 

With these hearings, our subcommit- 
tee is trying to evaluate the accomplish- 
ments and effectiveness of the donable 
surplus property program of our Gov- 
ernment. Under this vast program, 
Federal personal property which the 
Government no longer needs may be 
donated to qualified educational, public 
health, and civil defense agencies and 
organizations. 

The magnitude of this program is re- 
flected in the fact that in fiscal year 1966 
more than $429 million in acquisition 
costs of property was approved for do- 
nation to the various eligible donees. It 
is safe to say that very few educational 
and public health institutions of signi- 
ficance in the country do not benefit 
from this program, and it is certain that 
many vocational and training facilities 
would be unable to conduct their present 
programs without the assistance of this 
donated property. 

For this reason, and also because the 
Congress has frequently asserted its de- 
sire to keep this program vigorous and 
viable, the subcommittee has been great- 
ly disturbed to learn of a recently de- 
clared policy change by the Department 
of Defense which generates approxi- 
mately 90 percent of the donable prop- 
erty. This change bids fair to gravely 
restrict, if not strangle, the donable 
property program. The policy being 
changed concerns the use of the so- 
called exchange/sale authority of the 
Federal Property Act. Under this 
change, which by the way, the General 
Services Administration's new Govern- 
mentwide regulations on exchange/sale 
authority did not require the Defense 
Department to make, the Department 
will no longer make the bulk of its prop- 
erty available for donation prior to pro- 
cessing it for exchange/sale. There is 
much evidence that under the new DOD 
procedure, many common-use items 
which have been the backbone of the 
donable program will be sold or ex- 
changed rather than donated to public 
institutions. 

Testimony already received at the 
hearings of the Special Subcommittee 
demonstrates that many types of prop- 
erty which will now be sold or exchanged 
by the Department of Defense but which 
are needed by donee institutions, may 
bring less than a 10- or 15-percent return 
to the Government. When it is realized 
that in fiscal year 1965 expenses of sale 
of military surplus property amounted 
to 72.5 percent of the gross amount re- 
covered, the desirability of this pro- 
cedure must be seriously questioned. 
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It is true that hearings on the dona- 
tion program have not been concluded 
and that information developed to date 
must continue to be evaluated. But it 
did seem to be desirable that the impor- 
tance of these questions to institutions 
located in the districts of every Member 
of Congress, did warrant some notice to 
my colleagues in the House. 

I hope that Members will reflect on 
these remarks and follow these hearings 
so that they can give the subcommittee 
the benefit of any suggestions, or advice, 
that they may have. 


CALL OF THE HOUSE 


Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I make the 
point of order that a quorum is not 
present. 

The SPEAKER. Evidently a quorum is 
not present. > 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I move a 
call of the House. 

A call of the House was ordered. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the fol- 
lowing Members failed to answer to their 
names; 


[Roll No, 237] 

Adams Hagan, Ga, 
Ashley Halleck Reid, N.Y. 
Baring Hansen, Iowa ck 
Blatnik Hansen, Wash, Rivers, Alaska 
Brock Hathaway Rooney, N.Y. 
Cahill Helstoski Roudebush 
Callaway Horton St. Onge 
Celler Irwin Scheuer 
Cohelan Karth Schisler 
Conable King, N.Y Schmidhauser 
Conte Landrum Scott 
Conyers Long, Må Senner 
Craley Love Sickles 
Davis, Ga M Stratton 
Denton McEwen Sweeney 
Diggs McMillan Thomas 
D Q Martin, Ala. Toll 
Evins, Tenn Martin, Mass. Tuten 
Plynt May Ullman 
Ford, Morrison Walker, Miss 

William D Murray White, Idaho 
Fulton, Tenn, O'Brien Willis 
Giaimo Pepper olf 
Greigg Zablocki 
Grider Poage 
Griffiths Powell 


The SPEAKER. On this rollcall 357 
Members have answered to their names, 
a quorum. 

By unanimous consent, further pro- 
ml under the call was dispensed 


AUTHORITY TO FILE CONFERENCE 
REPORT ON DEPARTMENT OF DE- 
FENSE APPROPRIATION BILL, 1967 


Mr. MAHON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the managers on 
the part of the House may have until 
midnight tonight to file a conference re- 
port on H.R. 15941, the Department of 
Defense appropriation bill for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1967. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Texas? 

There was no objection. 


MAKING IN ORDER CONSIDERA- 
TION OF A JOINT RESOLUTION 
FOR CONTINUING APPROPRIA- 
TIONS ` 
Mr. MAHON. .Mr. Speaker, I ask 

unanimous consent that it may be in 
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order any day next week to consider a 
joint resolution making continuing ap- 
propriations. 
The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Texas? 
There was no objection. 


COMMITTEE ON RULES 


Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent that the Com- 
mittee on Rules may have until midnight 
tonight to file certain privileged reports. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Vir- 
ginia? 

There was no objection. 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 
AND RELATED AGENCIES APPRO- 
PRIATIONS, 1967—CONFERENCE 
REPORT 


Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Speaker, I call 
up the conference report on the bill (H.R. 
14596) making appropriations for the 
Department of Agriculture and related 
agencies for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1967, and for other purposes, and ask 
unanimous consent that the statement 
of the managers on the part of the House 
be read in lieu of the report. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mis- 
sissippi? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the statement. 

The conference report and statement 
are as follows: 


CONFERENCE REPORT (H. REPT. No. 1867) 


The committee of conference on the disa- 
greeing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendments of the Senate to the bill (H.R. 
14596) “making appropriations for the De- 
partment of Agriculture and related agencies 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1967, and 
for other purposes,” having met, after full 
and free conference, have agreed to recom- 
mend and do recommend to their respective 
Houses as follows: 

That the Senate recede from its amend- 
ments numbered 6, 13, 22, 24, 26, 28, 29, 32, 
34, 43, 46, 47, and 51. 

That the House recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendments of the Senate num- 
bered 4, 9, 10, 12, 14, 15, 16, 17, 20, 30, 33, 36, 
37, 39, 41, 44, 50, 52, and 54; and agree to the 
same. 

Amendment numbered 1: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 1, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert “$123,402,500”; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 2: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 2, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert 811,169,000“; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 3: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 3, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert “$4,580,200”; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 5: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 5, and agree 
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to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert 880,263,900; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 7: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 7, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert “$4,500,000”; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 8: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 8, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert 851,113,000“; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 11: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 11, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as fol- 
lows: Im lieu of the sum proposed by said 
amendment insert “$58,740,000”; and the 
Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 18: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 18, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as fol- 
lows: In lieu of the sum proposed by said 
amendment insert 812,132,000“; and the 
Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 19: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 19, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as fol- 
lows: In lieu of the sum proposed by said 
amendment insert “$13,511,750”; and the 
Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 21: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 21, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as fol- 
lows: In lieu of the sum proposed by said 
amendment insert “$51,000,000”; and the 
Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 23: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 23, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as fol- 
lows: In lieu of the sum proposed by said 
amendment insert “$165,855,000"; and the 
Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 27: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 27, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the sum pro by said amend- 
ment insert “$21,218,500”; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 35: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 35, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert 82,502,000“; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 38: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 38, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert 82,412,500“; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 40: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 40, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
Restore the matter stricken by said amend- 
ment, amended to read as follows: “of which 
$30,000,000 shall be placed in reserve to be 
borrowed under the same terms and condi- 
tions to the extent that such amount is re- 
quired during the current fiscal year under 
the then existing conditions for the expedi- 
tious and orderly development of the rural 
electrification program”; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 42: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 42, and agree 
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to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
Restore the matter stricken by said amend- 
ment, amended to read as follows: “of which 
$15,000,000 shall be placed in reserve to be 
borrowed under the same terms and condi- 
tions to the extent that such amount is re- 
quired during the current fiscal year under 
the then existing conditions for the expedi- 
tious and orderly development of the rural 
telephone program”; and the Senate agree to 
the same. 

Amendment numbered 45: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 45, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
Restore the matter stricken by said amend- 
ment, amended to read as follows: “of which 
$25,000,000 shall be placed in reserve to be 
used only to the extent required during the 
current fiscal year under the then existing 
conditions for the expeditious and orderly 
conduct of the loan program”; and the Sen- 
ate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 48: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 48, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert “$8,446,000”; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 49: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 49, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend. 
ment insert “$4,100,000”; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 53: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 53, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert “$475,000”; and the Senate agree 
to the same. 

The committee of conference report in dis- 
agreement amendments numbered 25 and 31, 

JAMIE L, WHITTEN, 
WILLIAM H, NATCHER, 
W. R. HULL, Jr., 
THOMAS G. Morris, 
GEORGE MAHON, 
ROBERT H. MICHEL, 
ODIN LANGEN, 
FRANK T. Bow, 
Managers on the Part of the House. 


Managers on the Part of the Senate. 


STATEMENT 


The managers on the part of the House at 
the conference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendments of the Sen- 
ate to the bill (H.R. 14596) making appro- 
priations for the Department of Agriculture 
and related agencies for the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1967, and for other purposes, 
submit the following statement in explana- 
tion of the effect of the action agreed upon 
and recommended in the accompanying con- 
ference report as to each of such amend- 
ments; namely: 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 
Agricultural Research Service 


Amendments Nos. 1 through 4—Research: 
Appropriate $123,402,500 instead of $120,- 
673,000 as proposed by the House and $123,- 
844,600 as proposed by the Senate. 

The amount agreed to includes $11,169,000 
for planning and construction of facilities 
instead of $10,619,000 as proposed by the 
House and $11,869,000 as proposed by the 
Senate. The increase over the House in- 
cludes: Southern Piedmont Research Center, 
$175,000; feasibility study at Rapid City, S. 
Dak., $25,000; laboratory-office facilities at 
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Canal Point, Fla., $100,000; and moderniza- 
tion of greenhouses at Beltsville, Md., $250,- 
000. 


The amount provided also includes in- 
creases of $356,600 for staffing research facili- 
ties and $2,644,000 for acceleration of re- 
search activities listed on pages 6 and 7 of 
the Senate report. The proposed Senate 
reduction of $1,435,600 for research activi- 
ties was reduced to $821,100 by the conferees 
to provide for the retention of the following 
research facilities: Sheep breeding, Fort 
Wingate, N. Mex., $88,900; swine research, 
Miles City, Mont., $25,300; brucellosis re- 
search, St. Paul, Minn., $5,400; flax research, 
Brawley, Calif., $35,000, and Brookings, S. 
Dak., $21,500; cotton research, Brawley, Calif., 
$10,800; corn borer research, Ankeny, Iowa, 
$79,900; insect research, Brownsville, Tex., 
$22,000; soil and water conservation and engi- 
neering research, Auburn, Ala., $20,000; wind 
damage research, Blacksburg, Va., $2,000; 
wheat research, Peoria, II., $303,700. 

The conferees agreed to the Senate lan- 
guage limiting future budget estimates for 
transfers from section 32 for research to $15,- 
000,000. 

Amendments Nos. 5 and 6—Plant and ani- 
mal disease and pest control: Appropriate 
$80,263,900 instead of $76,764,000 as proposed 
by the House and $81,498,200 as proposed by 
the Senate, and eliminate Senate language 
authorizing the use of $100,000 for plan- 
ning. The increase includes an additional 
$2,047,000 for fire ant eradication and three- 
fourths of the amount for each project added 
by the Senate, except for the $100,000 for 
planning at Clifton, N.J. The conferees ex- 
pect that the full $5,350,000 included for the 
fire ant eradication program and the funds 
added for the pink bollworm and bollweevil 
outbreak in California will be fully matched 
by funds from State and local sources. 

Amendment No. 7—Special foreign cur- 
rency program: Appropriates $4,500,000 in- 
stead of $3,000,000 as proposed by the House 
and $6,000,000 as proposed by the Senate. 


Cooperative State Research Service 


Amendments Nos. 8 through 11—Pay- 
ments and expenses: Appropriate $58,740,- 
000 instead of $55,227,000 as proposed by the 
House and $60,740,000 as proposed by the 
Senate, including increases of $3,000,000 for 
Hatch Act pay adjustments, $500,000 for co- 
operative forestry research, and $13,000 for 
administration. 


Extension Service 


Amendments Nos. 12 through 14—Pay- 
ments to States and Puerto Rico: Appropri- 
ate $78,917,500 as proposed by the Senate 
instead of 675,917,500 as proposed by the 
House. The increase of $3,000,000 is provided 
for pay adjustments needed to keep salaries 
in line with those in Federal and other re- 
lated activities. 


Soil Conservation Service 


Amendment No. 15—Watershed protection: 
Appropriates $70,000,000 as proposed by the 
Senate instead of $67,020,000 as proposed by 
the House. The increase over the House bill 
includes $980,000 for river basin surveys and 
$2,000,000 for work on Public Law 566 water- 
sheds. The conferees also are in agreement 
that new planning starts should be restored 
to 100 in fiscal year 1967 and that new con- 
struction starts should be increased above 80 
to the extent necessitated by the increase in 
construction funds included in the bill. 

Amendment No. 16—Great Plains conser- 
vation program: Appropriates $18,500,000 as 
proposed by the Senate instead of $16,112,000 
as proposed by the House. 

Amendment No. 17—Resource conserva- 
tion and development: Appropriates $4,574,- 
000 as proposed by the Senate instead of 
$4,347,000 as proposed by the House. 

Economic Research Service 


Amendment No. 18—Salaries and expenses: 
Appropriates $12,132,000 instead of $12,032,- 
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000 as proposed by the House and $12,182,000 
as proposed by the Senate. The increase in- 
cludes $50,000 for research in Appalachia, and 
$50,000 for studies of rural income and 
conditions, 

Statistical Reporting Service 

Amendment No. 19—Salaries and expenses: 
Appropriates $13,511,750 instead of $13,272,- 
000 as proposed by the House and $13,575,000 
as proposed by the Senate. The increase in- 
cludes $121,500 for farm employment and 
wage data; $10,000 for estimates of mushroom 
production; $40,000 for reporting service in 
Nevada; $26,250 for Hawall estimates; and 
$42,000 for estimates on cut flowers. 

Consumer and Marketing Service 

Amendment No. 20—Consumer protective, 
marketing, and regulatory programs: Appro- 
priates $83,881,000 as proposed by the Sen- 
ate instead of $82,757,000 as proposed by the 
House. 

Amendments Nos. 21 and 22—Special milk 
program: Provides a total of $104,000,000 in- 
stead of $103,000,000 as proposed by the 
House and $105,000,000 as proposed by the 
Senate. Of the amount agreed to, $51,000,000 
is provided by direct appropriation and $53,- 
000,000 is provided by transfer from section 
32 as originally proposed by the House, 

As a result of action by the conferees, an 
additional $146,000,000 in section 32 funds 
will be returned to the Treasury. Further, 
funds available to section 32 will be sufficient 
to cover all program operations required by 
basic law in fiscal year 1967 and will provide 
a carryover balance of $300,000,000 into next 
year as permitted by law. 

Amendments Nos. 23 and 24—School lunch 
program: Appropriate $165,855,000 instead 
of $157,000,000 as provided by the House and 
$169,500,000 as provided by the Senate. The 
amount agreed to will provide an average 5 
cents per meal for 3,235.4 million lunches 
expected to be served in the coming school 
year. 

Amendments Nos. 25 and 26—Food stamp 
program: Provide a total of $140,000,000, of 
which $110,000,000 is by direct appropriation 
and $30,000,000 is from unused prior year 
balances. The conferees have omitted from 
the bill the language included in Senate 
amendment No. 26 prohibiting the use of 
section 32 funds to finance this program in 
the future since such prohibition appears in 
the basic act. Those responsible for plan- 
ning and financing this program should take 
account of this in the future. 


Foreign Agricultural Service 

Amendment No. 27—Salaries and expenses: 
Appropriates $21,218,500 instead of $21,088,- 
000 as proposed by the House and $21,349,000 
as proposed by the Senate. 

Agricultural Stabilization and Conservation 
Service 

Amendments Nos. 28 and 29—Expenses, 
Agricultural Stabilization and Conservation 
Service: Appropriate $128,558,000 as pro- 
posed by the House instead of $130,424,500 
as proposed by the Senate and authorizes a 
transfer from the Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration of $75,805,600 as proposed by the 
House instead of $77,545,000 as proposed by 
the Senate. 

Amendments Nos. 30 and 31—Appalachian 
region conservation program: Appropriate 
$3,000,000 as proposed by the Senate instead 
of $2,200,000 as proposed by the House and 
provides for the use of up to $1,375,000 of 
prior year balances, 

Amendment No. 32—Cropland conversion 
program: Appropriates $7,500,000 as proposed 
by the House instead of $10,000,000 as pro- 
posed by the Senate, 

Amendment No. 38—Cropland adjustment 
program: Appropriates $50,000,000 as pro- 
posed by the Senate instead of $90,000,000 
as proposed by the House. 
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Rural Community Development Service 


Amendment No. 34—Salaries and expenses: 
Appropriates $637,000 as proposed by the 
House instead of $2,500,000 as proposed by 
the Senate. Expansion of this agency has 
not been approved by the Congress, 


Packers and Stockyards Act 


Amendment No. 35—Appropriates $2,502,- 
000 instead of $2,400,000 as proposed by the 
House and $2,604,000 as proposed by the Sen- 
ate. 

Office of Information 

Amendments Nos. 36 and 37—Salaries and 
expenses: Appropriate $1,851,000 as proposed 
by the Senate instead of $1,826,000 as pro- 
posed by the House and increase the amount 
available for the Yearbook of Agriculture. 


National Agricultural Library 


Amendment No. 38—Salaries and expenses: 
Appropriates $2,412,500 instead of $2,147,000 
as proposed by the House and $2,501,000 as 
proposed by the Senate. 

Rural Electrification Administration 

Amendments Nos. 39 through 42—Loan 
authorizations: Authorize electrification 
loans of $375,000,000 and telephone loans of 
$117,000,000 as proposed by the Senate, and 
reinstate contingency reserves in the amounts 
of $30,000,000 for electrification loans and 
$15,000,000 for telephone loans. 

Amendment No. 43—Salaries and expenses: 
Appropriates $12,202,000 as proposed by the 
House instead of $12,302,000 as proposed by 
the Senate. 

Farmers Home Administration 


Amendments Nos. 44 and 45—Direct loan 
account: Authorizes loans of $350,000,000 as 
proposed by the Senate instead of $300,000,- 
000 as proposed by the House, and reinstate 
contingency reserve in the amount of $25,- 
000,000. The additional funds are to meet 
the ever expanding need for operating loans. 

Amendment No. 46—Rural housing for 
domestic farm labor: Reinstates House lan- 
guage limiting financial assistance under this 
program to “public nonprofit organizations”. 

Amendment No. 47—Salaries and expenses: 
Appropriates $51,057,000 as proposed by the 
House, including $400,000 for rural commu- 
nity development work in the field, instead 
of $51,000,000 as proposed by the Senate, 

The purpose of the Farmers Home Adminis- 
tration and its predecessor agencies since the 
1930’s has been (1) to enable rural people 
with financial difficulties to get a new start 
in farming or to expand their existing opera- 
tions to improve their economic position, and 
(2) through close personal contact and su- 
pervision to enable borrowers who have no 
other source of credit to learn the funda- 
mentals of successful financial management 
so as to improve their financial position and 
eventually return them to other regular 
sources of credit, This close contact with 
borrowers has resulted in an outstanding re- 
payment record by FHA borrowers. Under 
present conditions, this close supervision of 
borrowers may become even more important 
to the success of this program. 

The managers on the part of the House 
agree that the Department should study the 
possibility of reducing administrative costs 
in this agency through simplifying billing 
and collection procedures. They recognize 
that follow-up advice and assistance is neces- 
sary for some borrowers, while for others di- 
rect billing and collection of repayments may 
be feasible, particularly in view of the recent 
purchase of a computer by this agency. The 
Department is encouraged to carefully review 
this situation and take steps to reduce costs 
but at the same time take care to maintain 
the continued excellent repayment record of 
FHA borrowers. The Department should also 
carefully review the results of the dispersal 
of appraisal activities to county offices to be 
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sure that the interests of both the borrower 
and the Government are adequately pro- 
tected. 

Federal Crop Insurance Corporation 


Amendments Nos. 48 and 49—Administra- 
tive and operating expenses: Appropriate 
$8,446,000 instead of $8,342,000 as proposed by 
the House and $8,546,000 as proposed by the 
Senate, and authorize the use of premium 
income for administrative and operating ex- 
penses in the amount of $4,100,000 instead of 
$4,150,000 as proposed by the House and 
$4,000,000 as proposed by the Senate. 

Commodity Credit Corporation 

Amendments Nos. 50 and 51—Reimburse- 
ment for net realized losses: Appropriate 
$3,555,855,000 as proposed by the Senate in- 
stead of $3,500,000,000 as proposed by the 
House, and restores House language which 
prohibits Public Law 480 sales to nations 
which supply or transport goods to North 
Vietnam. 

Amendment No. 52—International Wheat 
Agreement: Eliminates a separate appropria- 
tion for this purpose as proposed by the 
Senate. Wheat export payments will be 
financed in the future by the Commodity 
Credit Corporation under its commodity ex- 
port authority and reimbursement will be 
included as a part of the annual reimburse- 
ment to the Corporation’s capital funds. 

Farm Credit Administration 

The conferees have agreed that language on 
page 63 of the Senate committee report relat- 
ing to retirement credit is a nullity. 

National Advisory Commission on Food 
and Fiber 

Amendment No. 58—Expenses: Appropri- 
ates $475,000 instead of $350,000 as proposed 
by the House and $600,000 as proposed by 
the Senate. 

General Provisions 

Amendment No. 54—Section 501: Author- 
izes the replacement of 434 passenger motor 
vehicles as proposed by the Senate instead 
of 421 as proposed by the House. 

JAMIE L. WHITTEN, 
WILIAM H. NATCHER, 
W. R. HULL, Jr., 
THOMAS G. MORRIS, 
GEORGE MAHON, 
ROBERT H. MICHEL, 
ODIN LANGEN, 
FRANK T. Bow, 
Managers on the Part of the House. 


Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Speaker, I have 
the privilege today of submitting the 
conference report on the bill H.R. 14596. 
I am pleased to say that we were able to 
agree with the Senate in one afternoon 
and the conference report I submit to 
you has been agreed to by all the con- 
ferees, including Congressmen WHITTEN, 
NATCHER, HULL, MORRIS, MAHON, MICHEL, 
LANGEN, and Bow on the House side, and 
Senators HOLLAND, RUSSELL, ELLENDER, 
Youne, and Murx on the Senate side. 

Mr. Speaker, I have quite a bit of pride 
in this conference report, for it repre- 
sents the action of the Congress in the 
true spirit of the Constitution. The 
Constitution, you know, provides for 
three divisions of the Government: the 
executive, the judicial, and the legisla- 
tive. Insofar as those of us in the House 
are concerned, we are “Representatives” 
in the Congress. No one can appoint 
us. We must be elected by the people. 
This leaves us with the obligation of rep- 
sound truly the interests of the peo- 

e. 

Members will recall that in the original 
budget submission, drastic cuts were 
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recommended for the school lunch pro- 
gram, the special milk program, the 
watershed programs, some 94 research 
facilities through the country, control 
and eradication of various insects and 
diseases, including fire ant, phony peach, 
and peach mosaic, soybean cyst nema- 
tode, sweetpotato weevil, barberry, golden 
nematode, gypsy moth, witchweed, bru- 
cellosis, and scabies, research at the State 
experiment stations, the Extension Serv- 
ice, the REA, the ACP, and many other 
programs. The budget, in turn, recom- 
mended large increases in funds to be 
handled at the discretion of the Secre- 
tary. 

Members of your Subcommittee on 
Appropriations considered these recom- 
mendations by the executive department, 
as we should. After consideration, we 
differed with the budget and put the 
money back where it has been through 
the years and where it has contributed 
so much toward maintaining and restor- 
ing the natural resources of our Nation, 
toward feeding our people, and toward 
making a market for our industry and 
labor, including making possible the 
highest standard of living ever known 
in history. As a result, the American 
people spend a smaller percentage for 
food and clothing; fewer of them have 
to till the soil, leaving more than 92 per- 
cent who are free to provide these other 
things. 

Mr. Speaker, truly this is a case of the 
legislative body reasserting its right as 
it should. I am proud to submit this re- 
port to you here today. 

Mr. Speaker, I have served on the 
Appropriations Committee for many 
years. In fact, only 2 Members have 
served on the 50-man Appropriations 
Committee longer than I, Chairman 
GEORGE MAHON, of Texas, and MIKE KIR- 
wan, of Ohio. 

Mr. Speaker, as you know it is my 
privilege to also serve on the Appropria- 
tions Subcommittee on Public Works, 
which provides funds for the Atomic 
Energy Commission, the TVA, with its 
water control and power program for its 
region, and for every river and harbor in 
the United States. 

Truly, Mr. Speaker, with all the 
problems we have today, it is a great 
privilege to stand here and lead the fight 
to look after the development and pro- 
tection of our resources at home, includ- 
ing the public health, for it is on these 
things that all else depends. 

We have in this conference report re- 
stored and increased the following pro- 
grams of the Department: 

RESEARCH 
Facilities proposed for elimina- 
tion or reduction—Amount 


„ eee $4, 580, 200 
Other inoreases—— 10, 842, 300 
e 15, 422, 500 


DISEASE AND PEST 


Programs proposed for elimina- 
tion or reduction—Amount 


vestored -..2~ E scot 7, 803, 100 
Other increases added 2, 712, 800 
MA lr 10, 515, 900 
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STATE 
STATIONS 


Hatch Act funds and grants for 


facilities—Amount restored... $10, 245, 000 
Other increases (net 755, 000 
N 11. 000, 000 


EXTENSION SERVICE 
Proposed budget shift of $10,- 
000,000 from formula to non- 
formula distribution; not ap- 
proved by Congress—Addi- 
tional funds provided 
SOIL CONSERVATION 

SERVICE 
Watershed planning: New plan- 
ning starts restored to 100. 
Watershed protection: New 
construction starts restored to 
80 or more. Funds restored 
and increased by -.-~.----.. 
Great plains conservation funds 


3, 000, 000 


3, 441, 000 
2, 388, 000 


Special milk program: Funds 
restored to $104,000,000, of 
which $51,000,000 is provided 
by direct. appropriation and 
$53,000,000 by transfer from 
sec. 32—Increase over budget 
ci) SRR a PCR —E UV 

School lunch program: Funds 
restored to $165,855,000, an 
increase over budget of 

AGRICULTURAL CON- 
SERVATION PROGRAM 


The proposed budget cut in next 
year’s program announcement 
from $220,000,000 to $100,000,- 
000 (plus administrative costs 
of $30,000,000) was restored 
by Congress to previous level 
of $220,000,000—Increase over 
Dudget of. 120, 000, 000 


Reductions in less essential programs 
and other adjustments have made it pos- 
sible to make these restorations and 
other essential increases and still remain 
below total appropriations recommended 
in the 1967 budget by $28,347,850. Inad- 
dition, $146 million of section 32 funds 
will be returned to the Treasury based 
on conference action. 

In addition, the following restorations 
and increases in loan authorizations have 
been included in this bill to meet clearly 
demonstrated and well justified addi- 
tional needs for loan funds: 

RURAL ELECTRIFICA- 
TION ADMINISTRATION 

Budget proposed $220,000,000 
for electrification loans; bill 
contains total of $375,000,- 

000, an increase of-_...._._- 


83, 000, 000 


27, 855, 000 


Bill increases authorization 
for operating loans from 
$300,000,000 to $350,000,000, 
an increase of. 


50, 000, 000 


Yes, Mr. Speaker, the watershed pro- 
gram of this Nation is one of the finest 
steps we have ever taken toward leaving 
a rich country for our children and our 
children’s children. Iam proud that this 
subcommittee some years ago provided 
$5 million over the President’s budget in 
order to set up 62 pilot watersheds to 
show the value of this program to the 
people of the United States. 

As our domestic needs for food and 
fiber increase, and as our world commit- 
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ments grow, the budget recommends that 
we give less financial support to that seg- 
ment of our economy which is the very 
basis for our personal well-being and the 
key to our national prosperity and inter- 
national strength. The budget proposals 
would have seriously damaged American 
agriculture, which is the key segment in 
the Nation’s partnership of agriculture, 
industry, and labor. 

If the committee and the Congress 
were to have followed the recommenda- 
tions of the 1967 budget for the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, our whole economy 
would be endangered, as would our in- 
ternational commitments. If such a pol- 
icy as the administration advocates were 
followed for only a few years, the United 
States would likely be a food deficit 
country instead of one of abundance. 

Mr. Speaker, this committee has a long 
record of support for rural development. 
It has recognized the benefits to the Na- 
tion from programs to enable people to 
stay on the land instead of moving into 
the already overcrowded towns and cities, 
or to return to the land, while working 
in towns and cities. It has realized that, 
if the usual conveniences were made 
available in nonurban areas more and 
more people would be attracted to live 
in such areas. The committee has rec- 
ognized, too, the dispersion of many ac- 
tivities which makes rural development 
essential. For many years it has sup- 
ported adequate funds for rural elec- 
trification, rural telephones, housing and 
development loans, and loans for water, 
recreation, drainage and other special 
community facilities. It has also sup- 
ported efforts to encourage industrial 
development to provide supplemental in- 
come in rural areas. 
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The committee believes, however, that 
such programs have been handled effec- 
tively in the past through the regular es- 
tablished agencies of the Department, 
which have been working successfully 
with rural people through the years. 
These old-line agencies have the funds, 
qualified technicians, and established 
field offices to meet the needs of rural 
areas. They can function more effec- 
tively if additional layers of supervision 
are not added between Washington and 
the rural areas to be served. 

For example, the Farmers Home Ad- 
ministration has been in existence for 
20 years. Its predecessor agencies, the 
Farm Security Administration and the 
Resettlement Administration go back to 
the mid-1930’s. During this period, it 
has made an outstanding record of serv- 
ice to farmers and rural communities. 
It makes hundreds of millions of dollars 
of direct and insured loans and grants 
each year for nearly every phase of farm 
and rural community life. 

Action of the Department in hiring 
employees under regular agencies and 
assigning them to the RCDS program 
was never approved and efforts to set up 
a nationwide group responsible to the 
Secretary in this bill has been denied. 
Existing farm agencies can well do the 
job. The conferees have agreed to con- 
tinue for 1 year the force in Washington 
to assimilate information from the vari- 
ous agencies and departments of Govern- 
ment now engaged in this program. For 
this purpose, $637,000 is provided. In 
addition, the bill carries an extra $400,- 
000 for the Farmers Home Administra- 
tion, that it may assign State employees 
to coordinate and help with rural devel- 
opment work through its existing field 
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offices. Also, other agencies of the De- 
partment will cooperate in the rural de- 
velopment program as it affects their 
activities. 

Rural development work has meant 
much to my own State where to date, 182 
small towns and rural areas in 64 Missis- 
sippi counties have developed special 
projects for central water systems, total- 
ing more than $20 million, since a loan 
program financed by the Farmers Home 
Administration began less than 4 years 
ago. 

We are making the fastest progress of 
any other State toward complete cover- 
age of our rural areas with modern water 
systems so essential to better living 
standards and more prosperity for all. 

Fifty-three new Mississippi rural water 
systems built since 1962 already are in 
operation, 38 others are under construc- 
tion, and 65 more have been approved 
for early construction. 

Modern water systems are important 
because they assure a constant supply of 
clean water in the homes of farm and 
rural dwellers who comprise a major seg- 
ment of our working force and pro- 
vide room for the people in our over- 
crowded towns and cities. 

Mississippi's economic and social 
progress is getting a substantial boost 
through this program of FHA-insured 
water systems becoming available to 
more and more rural people in the State. 

The bill as presented to you today in 
this conference report provides total ap- 
propriations of $6,994,590,150, which are 
$28,347,850 below those proposed in the 
1967 budget. The following table pre- 
sents the final figures for the various 
titles of the bill and comparisons with 
final conference action: 


Department of Agriculture and related agencies appropriation bill, 1967 


Conference action compared with— 


1966 appropri- | 1967 budget Conference — =: Ii 
d Se ti 
Item ation estimate Passed House | Passe nate action 1oes'appro- | Budget esti: House 8 
priation mate 
Title I, general activities- $1, 697, 649, 500 fl $1, 669, 890, 000 | $1, 616, 876, 000 181, 788, 840, 300 | $1, 719, 355, 150 |+$21, 705, 650 840, 465, 150 | +$102, 479, 150 | —$69, 485, 150 
Title II. credit agencies 188, 563, 000 98, 002, 000 459, 000 93, 502, 000 98, 450, 000 | 96, 104, 000 | | —4, 543, 000 0 43, 000 
Title III, corporations 4, 493, 736, 000 5, 254, 401. 000 | 5, 165, 342, 000 | 5, 181, 401, 000 | 5, 181, 301, 000 687, 565, 000 | —73, 100, 000 | 18, 959, 000 —100, 000 
Title IV, related agencies 1, 500, 000 645, 000 350, 000 600, 000 475,000 | —1, 025, 000 —170, 000 +128, 000 —125, 000 
i ia k ie aei 6, 381, 448, 500 | 7, 022, 938, 000 | 6, 876, 027,000 | 7, 064, 343, 300 | 6, 994, 590, 150 | +-613, 141, 650 | —28, 347, 850 | 24118, 563, 10 —69, 753, 150 
Loan authorization :: 837, 000, 000 702 100, 000 852, 000, 000 | 932. 000, 000 | 932. 000, 000 | +95, 000, 000 229, 900, 000 | 780. 000, 000 0 


Includes supplemental request of $300,000 to Consumer and Marketing Service, 


consumer protective, marketing and regulat: 
the Cotton Research and Promotion Act (Pu 

Mr. Speaker, insofar as I know, this 
conference agreement meets the prob- 
lems of agriculture in the best way that 
we know how. We are pleased to be able 
to work this situation out to the benefit 
of all concerned. 

Mr. Speaker, I now yield to my col- 
league from Illinois [Mr. MICHEL]. 

Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Speaker, I cer- 
tainly concur with the views expressed by 
the distinguished chairman of the sub- 
committee [Mr. WHITTEN]. As he 
pointed out, we were confronted with a 
a real problem in trying to take care of 
these phony budget figures which came 
up here for the popular on-going pro- 
grams, such as research and extension 
service, conservation, land-grant col- 


ograms 
ie Law 89-502). 


for expenses pursuant to returned to the Treasury. 


leges, school lunch, school milk, and REA 
programs. We discussed all this at some 
length when the bill was here on the 
floor of this House and I am glad to 
say that the Senate when they con- 
sidered the measure, obviously felt pret- 
ty much the same way we did and so our 
conference report reflects this general 
feeling and accord. Obviously, there 
were compromises on specific figures, 
such as splitting the $2 million difference 
in the school milk program. A confer- 
ence is giving and taking by both sides 
and while I would like to have seen the 
House stand pat on some of the figures, 
and giving in to the Senate, on others, 
we have come up with a fairly acceptable 
compromise, and I shall support the 
conference report. 


2 As result of conference action, an additional $146,000,000 of sec. 32 funds will be 
3 These are loans supported by collateral and will be repaid in full with interest. 


Mr. Speaker, I might point out that 
overall our conference report is $28,347,- 
850 below the President’s budget in di- 
rect appropriations. However, it is 
$229,900,000 over the President’s budget 
in loan authorizations. This loan au- 
thorization increase comes in three main 
categories: $155 million in the rural 
electric field; $32 million in rural tele- 
phones; and $50 million in operating 
loans under the Farmers Home Admin- 
istration. Bear in mind that these are 
figures over and above the loan author- 
ization requests in the budget. It does 
not mean they are over that much for 
the 1966 appropriations, As a matter of 
fact, the rural electric loan authoriza- 
tion is $10 million over 1966. ‘Telephone 
is 820 million over, and these farm op- 
erating loans are $50 million over 1966. 
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These figures offset by a few minor 
items, gives us our overall total of $229,- 
900,000 of loan authorizations over the 
President’s budget. The Senate figure 
on rural electric cooperative loans and 
rural telephone loans were both accepted 
by the majority of the conferees, but not 
this one. 

I might point out while on this subject, 
Mr. Speaker, that several Members of 
the House have asked me whether the 
conferees agreed to the statements 
which appear at pages 47 and 48 in Sen- 
ate Report No. 1370, which accompanied 
the agriculture appropriation bill for 
fiscal 1967, relating to the policy for 
making REA loans for power generation 
and transmission. It will be recalled 
that both the House and Senate Appro- 
priations Committees, in their reports on 
the Department of Agriculture appro- 
priations bill for the fiscal year 1964, set 
forth specific directions to be complied 
with by the REA Administrator before 
approving loans for power generation 
and transmission. The minor differ- 
ences between these reports were resolved 
in a statement in the House conference 
report on the fiscal 1964 bill, and this was 
concurred in by the Senate managers at 
that time. During the meeting of the 
conferees on the pending agriculture ap- 
propriation bill, H.R. 14596, there was 
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discussion of the statements I have 
referred to, which appear in Senate Re- 
port No. 1370. The managers on the 
part of the House did not concur in the 
language of the Senate report. Accord- 
ingly, the result is no action by the Con- 
gress, and the directions to the REA Ad- 
ministrator, as set forth in the several 
reports already referred to on the fiscal 
1964 appropriation bill for the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, have not been 
changed or modified. These directions 
remain in effect. 

The chairman has made reference to 
several of the items which in the House- 
passed bill were to be funded by the use 
of section 32 funds, but which now will 
be funded with direct appropriations by 
virtue of the conference action. Frankly, 
I am glad to see these figures out in the 
open, such as the $110 million of direct 
appropriations for the food stamp pro- 
gram. I should point out that there is 
also $30 million reappropriated from this 
past fiscal year, giving us a total for the 
current fiscal year of $140 million. 

There is a significant change in the fig- 
ures for the cropland adjustment pro- 
gram. We agreed upon $50 million, a $40 
million reduction from the House-passed 
bill, and this now leaves us with a figure 
of $100 million less than the budget re- 
quest for this program. 
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We went along with the Senate’s 
higher figure for restoration of capital 
impairment of the Commodity Credit 
Corporation and this will now clean up 
the deficiencies of all past years with the 
exception of 1961, which shows a defi- 
ciency of $1,057 million. Money appro- 
priated for this purpose, as most of you 
know, is in the main to make up for the 
losses sustained by the Commodity Credit 
Corporation in making its sales of surplus 
commodities abroad for local currencies. 

Mr. Speaker, during the hearings on 
the original House bill and here on the 
floor in general debate, I pointed out that 
the Department had a total of nearly 
30,000 vehicles as of June 20, 1965, of 
which about 2,600 were passenger cars 
and nearly 300 were station wagons and 
buses, and that the General Accounting 
Office indicated that additional vehicles 
were not needed. While we did accept 
the Senate figure to replace 434 passenger 
motor vehicles, as against the 421 in the 
House bill, we can claim some credit for 
the disallowance of 77 new cars requested 
by the Department. 

In conclusion, Mr. Speaker, I should 
like to update the table of U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture employees which I 
had included with my remarks of last 
April. In summary, the Department has 
the staggering total of 271,164 persons on 
the payroll in one fashion or another: 


U.S, Department of Agriculture—Employees and other personnel assisting with Department programs as of June 30, fiscal years 1956-65 


and estimated 1966 and 1967 


33 


SES 


1967 estimated 


BR 
3 


USDA employees 


12, 
11, 517 


Agricultural Stabilization and Conservation Service county committees 


Part-time ! 


Average 
annual Cooperative 
employ- | extension 
County |Community} ment service 2 
commit- commit- 
teemen teemen 
9,165 82, 809 21, 215 3, 784 
9, 143 79, 709 26, 688 14, 115 
9, 165 82, 335 28, 529 13, 807 
8, 862 81, 555 25, 569 13, 500 
9,168 81, 612 21,206 14, 548 
9,171 80, 138 22, 246 13, 596 
9, 183 80, 001 26, 078 13, 722 
9, 195 79, 995 27, 297 13, 858 
9, 195 79, 356 24, 182 14, 833 
9,186 77, 415 23, 836 15, 104 
9, 186 75, 693 24, 462 15, 100 
9, 186 75, 693 23, 923 15, 100 


1 In addition to regular 
committeemen, info 


employees with no regu 
temporary periods when need 


actually work. As of June 30, 1965, there were 38,920 such employees on the rolls. 
However, historical data are not maintained for this type of employee. 


2 Includes State directors, assistant 
area specialists, county supervisors, count 
3 Data on number of gt ig! Hay not av: 

4 Employment at June 30, 


out (exclusive of research) --..--. ------ 
Soil water resource protection and development 
Agriculture and forestry rescarch 


Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield such time as he may consume to 
the distinguished minority leader, the 
gentleman from Michigan [Mr. GERALD 
R. Forp]. 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. Mr. Speak- 
er, I would like to ask the gentleman 
from Mississippi [Mr. WHITTEN] wheth- 
er or not the net effect of the conference 
report is to increase potential spending 
over the President’s budget when you 
include regular obligation authority and 
the additional loan authorization? 

Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 


-time county office e. and county and community 
tour of duty are appointed for 


Mr. GERALD R. FORD. I yield to the 
gentleman from Mississippi. 

Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Speaker, as has 
been pointed out by my able colleague, 
we are above the budget submitted by the 
President with reference to the ceiling 
that is imposed each year on the author- 
ized loans which may be made by agen- 
cies of the Department. The gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. MICHEL], a member of 
the subcommittee, mentioned these loans 
which the Rural Electrification Admin- 
istration and the Farmers Home Admin- 
istration make. Those loans are made 
based upon collateral. They are secured 


„They are on call and are paid only when they — — — 6,019 
rt and other farm income stabilization programs. 4, 995 

Crop and livestock estimates and other statistical and economic research 
directors, management officers, statewide and Services. aos T 3. 130 
home economics and 4-H Club agents. eet ocd Us) in) Soap 2D SC TTT 1, 336 
able. Domestic food distribution... 560 
1965, was distributed among following areas of service: Foreign assistance programs... 320 
8 37, 316 Others ate re 5, 724 

19, 248 

DESIRE SRS 12, 076 Total... ð⁊ d a RD ELE SORA a ENAA OAT 


by collateral, may I say, and they are 
repaid, with interest. 

Mr. Speaker, through the years many 
folk have tried to raise the question as 
to whether or not this is justified, It is 
my judgment, in view of the present in- 
flation, the increased cost of operations 
in the field of agriculture, and the drive 
which has been going on recently which 
has decreased the availability of outside 
financing, that the committee was thor- 
oughly justified and I believe acted 
wisely in lifting these loan ceilings. 

Therefore, Mr. Speaker, and I repeat, 
the dollar amount of appropriations for 
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the regular continuing programs is 
approximately $28 million below the 
budget. The total amount that will be 
loaned and eventually repaid is as the 
gentleman from Michigan states. 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. Mr. Speaker, 
I applaud the gentleman from Missis- 
sippi [Mr. WHITTEN] and members of 
the subcommittee and the conferees 
for restoring the obligational authority 
which is necessary to supply adequately 
the funds for the school lunch program 
and for the school milk program and 
other programs where the President did 
make reductions when he submitted his 
budget to the Congress of the United 
States in January. 

But, is it not fair to say that when 
you combine the obligational authority 
in the regular part of the bill and the 
loan authorization, the potential is there 
for more expenditures in fiscal year 1967 
than what the President recommended 
at the time he submitted his budget? 

Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. I yield to the 
gentleman from Mississippi. 

Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Speaker, may I 
say to the gentleman from Michigan 
that we are all prone to express ourselves 
as we see fit. However, as the gentleman 
from Michigan says, the bill before us 
will provide taking out of the Treasury 
more dollars for lending purposes than 
were provided for in the budget sub- 
mitted by the President. But, as has 
been pointed out, those dollars will be 
taken out and loaned for various pur- 
poses and will be repaid. In my judg- 
ment they represent a sound investment. 

The sum total in dollars that would 
be withdrawn from the Treasury may be 
more than the Bureau of the Budget 
recommended. But it is in a good cause 
and they will be repaid. Personally 
through the years I have never felt it 
proper to consider loans that a bank 
makes, where they will get repayment 
plus interest, in the same way that the 
operating costs of the bank are consid- 
ered. They are two separate things and 
we have so classified them. I think our 
report and supporting tables which will 
appear as part of my statement here 
makes it quite clear what each of them 
are. 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. Mr. Speaker, 
I agree with the manner in which the 
gentleman from Mississippi has stated 
the situation. 

Mr. Speaker, there is a difference be- 
tween obligation authority which even- 
tually becomes an expenditure and a loan 
authorization because loans will even- 
tually be repaid for the projects or the 
programs that are involved. 

But looking at the fiscal year 1967, 
from the point of view of expenditure, 
we would have to concede that the ex- 
penditures under the conference report 
potentially and probably will be greater 
than the budget submitted by the 
President. 

Mr. WHITTEN. I caught, of course, 
in the gentleman’s statement the word 
“potentially.” I will have to agree that 
potentially that could be true. But may 
I point out that this is an increase in the 
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loan authorization. It is not really an 
obligation authority—although that is 
one way of describing it. That money 
is not actually withdrawn from the 
Treasury until the loan is made and the 
notes are signed and the obligation on 
the part of the borrower is incurred. 
But potentially I would have to say that 
the gentleman could be correct. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. WHITTEN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Missouri. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Speaker, I want to 
thank the gentleman for yielding, and 
also to state that I think the minority 
leader's analysis of this is correct. 

When we compare apples with apples 
and oranges with oranges, I must say 
that this does remain beyond the Presi- 
dent’s budget. I voted against the House 
bill because of this very reason. 

But, Mr. Speaker, I want to ask if these 
figures are not correct, the total figure 
in the House bill was $6.876 billion; the 
Senate bill was $7.064 billion. This con- 
ference report before us has a figure of 
$6.994 billion. Am I correct in those 
figures? 

Mr. WHITTEN. The gentleman is 
correct. I wish to point out again that 
$146 million under section 32 will be 
returned to the Treasury under the con- 
ference report, as compared with what 
would have been returned to the Treas- 
ury under the House bill. 

Mr. CURTIS. But I think it is ac- 
curate to state that the House bill which 
was $6.8 billion has now been increased 
under this report to $6.994 billion. I 
would observe that far from doing what 
the President has suggested that the 
Congress do, of staying within the budget, 
we are again going out of the budget. 

Mr. WHITTEN. With reference to 
the figures that the gentleman is quot- 
ing he should match against the in- 
crease over the House figure fact that 
$146 million will return to the Treasury 
under this conference report. So that 
the larger figure the gentleman quoted 
would have to be reduced by this $146 
million to be comparable. 

Mr. CURTIS. I think I was giving 
the net figure. In other words, if you 
include this $140 million, you would go 
well over the $7 billion. It would go well 
over the $7 billion and be right back at 
the Senate figure. 

Here is the other comment I wanted 
to make. I think it is most important 
in these conference reports in these crit- 
ical periods of fiscal problems in the 
administration, to give us these aggre- 
gate figures—the net figures so that we 
know what we are talking about. One 
cannot get this data that I was just 
setting forth in the Recorp on the net 
figures from the conference report. 

I have noticed that other conference 
reports are singularly lacking in this 
kind of information. Let us not try to 
kid the Members here. Let us lay it out 
on the table. If this Congress wants to 
continue doing what it is obviously going 
to do—continue in these expenditures 
beyond the President’s budget, let the 
leadership of this Congress bear the 
brunt of it. I certainly will not vote 
for it. 
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Mr. WHITTEN. I appreciate the gen- 
tleman’s statement. 

Mr. Speaker, may I say that today’s 
Recorp carries the printed conference re- 
port which follows the standard form. 
To me it is quite plain as to what has 
been done. I have tried to make it plain 
to my colleagues. 

Mr. FINDLEY. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. WHITTEN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Illinois. 

Mr. FINDLEY. Mr. Speaker, I could 
not find it in the conference report, but 
I am informed that the Senate accepted 
the language of a restrictive amendment 
as to the funds for the Public Law 480 
program in the motion of recommital by 
the House. As I understand it, the con- 
ference report does not adhere exactly 
to the language as adopted by the House 
in this respect. The amendment 
related to a prohibition of aid under the 
concessional sales authority in Public 
Law 480 to any country that trades with 
North Vietnam. 

As I understand, the Senate version of 
the appropriation bill did add a clause 
which would permit the President to set 
aside this prohibition if he determined 
it to be in the national interest, I should 
like to ask the gentleman whether the 
House language was accepted in the 
conference. 

Mr. WHITTEN. The conferees on the 
part of the House supported the gentle- 
man’s language in the first instance, and 
the Senate receded, accepting the House 
language in the conference, 

Mr. FINDLEY. I should like to con- 
gratulate the conferees on holding fast 
on that language. To me, even though 
it may be somewhat symbolic, and per- 
haps would not affect too many countries, 
it certainly shows the determination of 
the House of Representatives to shut off 
aid to any country that does trade with 
North Vietnam. 

I should like to ask the gentleman also 
a question about amendments Nos. 48 
and 49, which have to do with Federal 
crop insurance. I notice that the 
amount authorized that can be paid from 
premium income for administrative and 
operating expenses was reduced, which 
came as a surprise to me. I would appre- 
ciate it if the gentleman could clarify 
why this change was made and why the 
appropriation was increased by about 
$100,000. 

Mr. WHITTEN. As the gentleman 
knows, conferences are composed of two 
groups that have differences of view- 
point on two different bills. The gentle- 
man is correct. The amount of premium 
income to be used for administrative and 
operating expenses is smaller than that 
required in the House bill, but it is larger 
than that required in the Senate bill. 
The difference between $4,100,000 and 
$4,150,000 is not one of the major differ- 
ences between the two bodies in relation 
to this bill. 

Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to revise and extend my remarks and 
include tables. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Mississippi? 

There was no objection. 


C 
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Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Speaker, I move 
the previous question on the conference 
report. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
agreeing to the conference report. 

The question was taken; and the 
Speaker announced that the “ayes” ap- 
peared to have it. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Speaker, I object 
to the vote on the ground that a quorum 
is not present, and make the point of 
order that a quorum is not present. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from 
Missouri objects to the vote on the 
ground that a quorum is not present, 
and evidently a quorum is not present. 

The Doorkeeper will close the doors, 
the Sergeant at Arms will notify absent 
Members, and the Clerk will call the 


roll. 


The question was taken; and there 
were—yeas 326, nays 27, not voting 79, 


as follows: 
[Roll No. 238] 
YEAS—326 
Abbitt de la Garza Henderson 
Abernethy Dent Herlong 
Adair Derwinski Hicks 
Addabbo Devine Holifield 
Albert Diggs Holland 
Anderson, Ill. Dingell Horton 
Anderson, Dole Howard 
Tenn, Donohue Hull 
Andrews, Dorn Hungate 
George W Dow Huot 
Andrews, Dowdy Hutchinson 
Glenn Downing Ichord 
Andrews, Dulski Irwin 
N. Dak. Duncan, Oreg. Jarman 
Annunzio Duncan, Tenn. Jennings 
Arends Dwyer Joelson 
Ashbrook Dyal Johnson, Calif. 
Ashmore Edmondson Johnson, Okla. 
Aspinall Edwards, Ala. Johnson, Pa. 
Edwards, Calif. Jonas 
Bandstra Edwards, La. Jones, Ala. 
Barrett Ellsworth Jones, Mo. 
Bates Evans, Colo. Jones, N.C. 
Battin Everett Karsten 
Beckworth Fallon Kastenmeie) 
Belcher Farnsley Kee 
Bennett Farnum Keith 
Berry Fascell King, Calif. 
Betts Feighan King, Utah 
Blatnik Fisher Kluczynski 
Bolling Flood Kornegay 
Bolton Fogarty Krebs 
Bow Foley Kunkel 
Bray Fountain Laird 
Brooks Fraser Langen 
Broomfield Frelinghuysen Latta 
Brown, Calif. Friedel Leggett 
Broyhill, N.C. Fulton, Tenn. Lennon 
Broyhill, Va. Fuqua Lipscomb 
Buchanan Gallagher Long, La. 
Burke Garmatz Long, Md. 
Burleson Gathings McCulloch 
Burton, Calif. Gibbons McDade 
Burton, Utah Gilligan McDowell 
Byrne, Pa Gonzalez McFall 
Byrnes, Wis. Grabowski McGrath 
‘Cabell Gray McVicker 
Callan Green, Oreg. MacGregor 
Carter Green, Pa. Machen 
Casey Greigg Mackay 
Oeder Grider Mackie 
Chamberlain Gross Madden 
Chelf Gubser Mahon 
Clark Gurney Mailliard 
Clausen, Hagen, Calif. Marsh 
Don H. Haley Martin, Nebr. 
‘Clawson, Del Hall Mathias 
Cleveland Halpern Matsunaga 
Clevenger Hamilton Matthews 
‘Colmer Hanna May 
ey Hansen, Idaho Meeds 
Corbett ‘dy Michel 
Culver Harsha Miller 
Cunningham Harvey, Ind Mills 
Curtin Harvey, Mich. Minish 
Daddario Hawkins Mink 
Dague Hays Mize 
Daniels Hébert Moeller 
Davis, Wis Hechler Monagan 
Dawson Helstoski Moore 
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Moorhead Reuss Sullivan 
Morgan Rhodes, Artz. Talcott 
Morris Rhodes, Pa. Taylor 
Morse Rivers, S.C. Teague, Calif 
Morton Roberts Teague, Tex 
Mosher Robison Thompson, N.J. 
Moss Rodino Thompson, Tex 
Murphy, Tl Rogers, Colo. Thomson, Wis. 
Natcher Rogers, Tex. Todd 
Nedzi Ronan Trimble 
Nelsen Roncalio Tuck 
Nix Rooney, Pa. Tunney 
O'Hara, III Rosenthal Tupper 
O’Konski Rostenkowski Udall 
Olsen, Mont. Roush Ullman 
Olson, Minn. Roybal Van Deerlin 
O'Neal, Ga. Ryan Vanik 
O'Neill, Mass. Satterfield Vigorito 
Passman St Germain Vivian 
Pelly Schneebeli Waggonner 
Pepper Schweiker Waldie 
Perkins Secrest Walker, N. Mex. 
Philbin Selden Watkins 
Pickle Shipley Watson 
Pirnie Shriver Watts 
Poage Sickles Weltner 
Poff Sikes Whalley 
Pool Sisk White, Tex. 
Powell Skubitz Whitener 
Price lack Whitten 
Pucinski Smith, Iowa Widnall 
Purcell Smith, N.Y Williams 
Quie Smith, Va. Wilson, 
Quillen Springer Charles H. 
Race Stafford Wright 
Randall Staggers Wyatt 
in Stalbaum Yates 
Rees Stanton Young 
Reid, III Steed Younger 
Reifel Stephens 
Reinecke Stubblefield 
NAYS—27 

Bell Findley Minshall 
Brown, Clar- Fino Ottinger 

ence J., Jr. Ford, Gerald R. Patten 
Cameron Fulton, Pa. Reid, N.Y. 
Clancy Goodell Rogers, Fla. 
Collier Grover Rumsfeld 
Corman Hosmer Smith, Calif. 
Curtis Jacobs Utt 
Dickinson Kupferman Wydler 
Erlenborn McClory 

NOT VOTING—79 
Adams Giaimo O'Hara, Mich. 
Ashley Gilbert Patman 
Baring Griffiths Pike 
Bingham Hagan, Ga, Resnick 
8 Halleck Rivers, Alaska 

Boland Hanley Rooney, N.Y. 
Brademas Hansen, Iowa Roudebush 
Brock Hansen, Wash. St. Onge 
Cahill Hathaway Saylor 
Callaway Karth Scheuer 
Carey Kelly Schisler 
Celler Keogh Schmidhauser 
Cohelan King, N.Y Scott 
Conable Kirwan Senner 
Conte Landrum Stratton 
Conyers Love Sweeney 
Craley McCarthy Tenzer 
Cramer McEwen Thomas 
Davis, Ga McMillan Toll 
Delaney Macdonald Tuten 
Denton Martin, Ala Walker, Miss. 
Evins, Tenn Martin, Mass. White, Idaho 
Farb; Morrison Willis 
Flynt Multer Wilson, Bob 
Ford, Murphy, N.Y. Wolf 

William D. Murray Zablocki 
Gettys O'Brien 


So the conference report was agreed to. 
The Clerk announced the following 


pairs: 


Mr. Keogh with Mr. Brock. 
Mr. Celler with Mr. Cahill. 
Mr. Boggs with Mr, Halleck. 
Mr. Kirwan with Mr. Cramer. 

Mr. Rooney of New York with Mr. Conte. 
Mr. St. Onge with Mr. Bob Wilson. 

Mr. Carey with Mr. Saylor. 
Mr. Macdonald with Mr. Roudebush. 
Mr. Delaney with Mr. Conable. 

Mr. Multer with Mr. King of New York. 
Mr, Giaimo with Mr. McEwen. 


Mr. White of Idaho with Mr. Martin of 


Massachusetts, 


Mr. Gilbert with Mr. Walker of Mississippi. 
Mr. Hathaway with Mr. Callaway. 
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Mr. Tenzer with Mr. Martin of Alabama. 

Mr. Wolff with Mrs. Hansen of Washington. 

Mr. Cohelan with Mr. Conyers. 

Mr. Farbstein with Mr. William D, Ford. 

Mr. Gettys with Mr. Resnick. 

Mr. Zablocki with Mr. Willis. 

Mr. Davis of Georgia with Mrs. Kelly. 

Mrs. Griffiths with Mr. McCarthy. 

Mr. O’Hara of Michigan with Mr. O’Brien. 

Mr. Pike with Mr. Patman, 

Mr. Hanley with Mr. McMillan, 

Mr. Craley with Mr, Ashley. 

Mr. Bingham with Mr. Adams. 

Mr. Brademas with Mr. Morrison. 

Mr. Murphy of New York with Mr. Tuten. 

Mr, Stratton with Mrs. Thomas, 

Mr. Landrum with Mr. Flynt. 

Mr. Hagan of Georgia with Mr. Hansen of 
Iowa. 

Mr. Schisler with Mr. Scheuer. 

Mr. Senner with Mr. Scott. 

Mr. Schmidhauser with Mr. Baring. 

Mr. Karth with Mr. Denton. 

Mr. Evins of Tennessee with Mr. Toll. 

Mr. Rivers of Alaska with Mr. Sweeney. 

Mr. Love with Mr. Boland. 


Mr. FULTON of Pennsylvania changed 
his vote from “yea” to “nay.” 

Mr. COLLIER changed his vote from 
“yea” to “nay.” 

Mr. McCLORY changed his vote from 
“yea” to “nay.” 

The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 

The doors were opened. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report 
the first amendment in disagreement. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Senate amendment No. 25: On page 17, 
line 23, after “1964” strike out 150,000, 000“; 
and 

On page 18, strike out all of lines 1 and 2 
and insert “$110,000,000, and in addition 
$30,000,000 appropriated under this head in 
Public Law 89-316, approved November 2, 
1965, shall be transferred to and merged with 
this appropriation:”, 


Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Speaker, I offer 
a motion. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. WHITTEN moves that the House recede 
from its disagreement to the amendment of 
the Senate numbered 26 and concur therein. 


The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report 
the next amendment in disagreement. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Senate amendment No. 31: Page 24, line 
25: “and in addition $1,375,000 appropriated 
under this head in the Second Supplemental 
Appropriation Act, 1965, shall be transferred 
to and merged with this appropriation.“. 


Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Speaker, I offer a 
motion. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. WHITTEN moves that the House recede 
from its disagreement to the amendment of 
the Senate numbered 31 and concur therein. 


The motion was agreed to. 

A motion to reconsider the conference 
report and the several amendments was 
laid on the table. 


TRAFFIC SAFETY ACT OF 1966 


Mr. STAGGERS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to take from the 
Speaker's table the bill (S. 3005) to pro- 
vide for a coordinated national safety 
program and establishment of safety 
standards for motor vehicles in inter- 
state commerce to reduce accidents in- 
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volving motor vehicles and to reduce the 
deaths and injuries occurring in such ac- 
cidents, together with House amend- 
ments thereto, and insist on the House 
amendments and agree to the conference 
requested by the Senate. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from West 
Virginia? The Chair hears none, and 
appoints the following conferees: Messrs. 
STAGGERS, FRIEDEL, MACDONALD, Moss, 
DINGELL, Rocers of Florida, SPRINGER, 
YOUNGER, and DEVINE. 


AMENDING THE ORGANIC ACT OF 
GUAM 


Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to take from the 
Speaker’s table the bill (H.R. 13298) to 
amend the Organic Act of Guam in order 
to authorize the legislature thereof to 
provide by law for the election of its 
members from election districts, with 
Senate amendments thereto, and concur 
in the Senate amendments. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The Clerk read the Senate amend- 
ments, as follows: 

Page 1, line 10, after “members” insert “, to 
be known as senators,”. 

Page 3, line 4, strike out bill,“ and insert 
“ Act,“. 

Page 3, line 8, after provision,“ insert the 
method of electing”. 

Page 3, line 10, strike out “bill.” and in- 
sert “Act.” 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Colo- 
rado? 

Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, reserving 
the right to object, I wonder if the gen- 
tleman from Colorado would explain to 
the House the purport of the amend- 
ments. 

Mr. ASPINALL. If the gentleman 
from California will yield? As the gen- 
tleman heard, when the amendments 
were read, three of them are purely cleri- 
cal. The other one has to do with the 
nomenclature used for the members of 
the Guam Legislature. In the Virgin 
Islands we have a similar body there 
known as the senate, and the members of 
the other body thought that the members 
of the Guam Legislature should be desig- 
nated as senators also. I know of no 
objection to this suggestion. 

Mr. HOSMER. I recall when the orig- 
inal bill pertaining to the Virgin Islands 
was before the Territories Subcommittee, 
I was the one who offered the amend- 
ment to change the designation of their 
legislators to that of senators. The basis 
for that was the fact that they were paid 
little in money and they deserved some 
other kind of reward, and the title 
seemed to fit the bill. I withdraw my 
reservation. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Colo- 
rado? 

There was no objection. 

The Senate amendments were con- 
curred in. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 
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INVESTIGATIONS OF CERTAIN WA- 
TER RESOURCE DEVELOPMENT 
PROPOSALS 


Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, I call 
up the conference report on the bill (S. 
3034) to authorize the Secretary of the 
Interior to engage in feasibility investi- 
gations of certain water resource devel- 
opment proposals, and ask unanimous 
consent that the statement of the man- 
agers on the part of the House be read 
in lieu of the report. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Colo- 
rado? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the statement. 

The conference report and statement 
are as follows: 


CONFERENCE Report (H. REPT. No. 1865) 

The committee of conference on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendments of the House to the Bill (S. 
3034) to authorize the Secretary of the In- 
terior to engage in feasibility investigations 
of certain water resource development pro- 
posals, having met, after full and free con- 
ference, have agreed to recommend and do 
recommend to their respective Houses as 
follows: 

That the Senate recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendments of the House and 
agree to the same with an amendment as 
follows: In lieu of the matter inserted by 
the House amendment insert the following: 

“That the Secretary of the Interior is 
hereby authorized— 

“(a) to perform such additional analysis 
and studies as may be required on the fol- 
lowing proposals which are pending before 


the Congress: 
“Region 1 


“Chief Joseph Dam project, Chelan divi- 
sion, Manson unit, along Lake Chelan in 
north-central Washington; 

“Columbia Basin project, third powerplant, 
on the Columbia River at Grand Coulee Dam 
in Washington; 

“Rogue River Basin project, Merlin divi- 
sion, on Jumpoff Joe Creek, a tributary of 
the Rogue River, in southwestern Oregon; 

“Tualatin project, first phase, on the 
Tualatin River, near the city of Portland, 
Oregon; 

“Walla Walla project, Touchet division, on 
the Touchet River in southeastern Wash- 
ington; 

“Yakima project, Kennewick division ex- 
tension, near the mouth of the Yakima River 
in south-central Washington. 


“Region 3 
“Lower Colorado River Basin project, in 
the Lower Colorado River Basin in Arizona, 
California, New Mexico, Nevada, and Utah. 
“Region 5 
“Canton project on the Canadian River 
below the existing Canton Reservoir in 
northwestern Oklahoma; 
“Columbus Bend project on the Lower Col- 
orado River Basin in Texas; 
“Palmetto Bend project on the Lavaca and 
Navidad Rivers in Texas. 


“Region 7 

“Missouri River Basin project, Midstate 
division, on the north side of the Platte River 
in central Nebraska; 

“Missouri River Basin project, North Loup 
division, on the North Loup and Loup Rivers 
in east-central Nebraska; and 

“(b) to complete his analysis and studies 
and to prepare and process reports on the 
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following proposals, which he anticipates will 
be completed or substantially completed on 
or before June 30, 1966: 


“Region 1 

“Challis project, Challis Creek division, on 
Challis Creek in southern Idaho; 

“Rathdrum Prairie project, Prairie division, 
East Green-acres unit in Idaho, along the 
Idaho-Washington State line east of Spokane, 
Washington; 

“Rogue River Basin project, Illinois Valley 
division, on the Illinois River, a tributary 
of the Rogue River, in southwestern Oregon; 

“Southwest Idaho water development proj- 
ect, Mountain Home division, in the Snake 
River Basin near the cities of Boise and 
Mountain Home, Idaho; 

“Umpqua River project, Olalla division, on 
Olalla and Lookingglass Creeks in the south 
Umpqua Basin in southwestern Oregon; 

“Upper Snake River project; upper Star 
Valley division, on Salt River and Cow Creek, 
near the town of Afton, Wyoming; 

“Willamette River project, Monmouth- 
Dallas Division, on the west side of the Wil- 
lamette River in the vicinity of Monmouth 
and Dallas, Oregon; 

“Willamette River project, Red Prairie divi- 
sion, along the South Yamhill River near the 
town of Sheridan, Oregon; 

“Yakima project, Bumping Lake enlarge- 
ment, on Bumping River in the Yakima River 
Basin in Washington. 


“Region 2 

“Central Valley project, Cosumnes River 
division, initial phase, in and adjacent to the 
Cosumnes River Basin east of Sacramento, 
California; 

“Central Valley project, Delta division, 
peripheral canal, in the Sacramento-San 
Joaquin Delta in California; 

“Central Valley project, Delta division, 
Kellogg unit, south of the city of Antioch, 
California; 

“Central Valley project, east side division, 
initial phase, on the east side of the San 
Joaquin Valley from the American River on 
the north to the foothills of the Tehachapi 
Mountains south of the Kern River; 

“Central Valley project, Sacramento River 
division, West Sacramento canal unit, on the 
west side of the Sacramento River Valley and 
in the Putah Creek Basin in California; 

“Central Valley project, San Felipe divi- 
sion, in the Santa Clara and Pajaro River 
Basins in the central coastal area of Cali- 
fornia; 

“Sespe Creek project, on the Santa Clara 
River and tributaries in southern California; 

“Walker River project on the Walker River 
in west-central California and east-central 
Nevada. 

“Region 4 

“Bear River project, first phase, on the 
Bear River and its tributaries in north- 
central Utah and southeastern Idaho, 

“Region 5 

“Chikaskia project on the Chikaskia River 
in south-central Kansas and north-central 
Oklahoma; 

“Cuero project on the Guadalupe River in 
south-central Texas; 

“Liberty Bottoms project on the Red River 
below Denison Dam in south-central Okla- 
homa; 

“San Luis Valley project, Closed Basin 
division, in the Rio Grande Basin in south- 
central Colorado. 

“Region 6 

“Missouri River Basin project, James divi- 
sion, Oahe unit (exclusive of Mitchell area), 
involving the diversion of water from the ex- 
isting Oahe Reservoir into the James River 
Valley; 

“Missouri River Basin project, South 
Dakota pumping division, Tower, Greenwood, 
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and Yankton units, on the Missouri River in 
southeastern South Dakota; 

“Missouri River Basin project, South 
Dakota pumping division, Wagner unit on the 
Missouri River in the vicinity of Fort Randall 
Dam in southeastern South Dakota; 

“Missouri River Basin project, Three- 
Forks division, Jefferson and Whitehall units 
on the Big Hole and Jefferson Rivers above 
Canyon Ferry Dam in southwestern Montana; 

“Missouri River Basin project, Three- 
Forks division, West Bench unit, on the Big 
Hole River in southwestern Montana near 
the town of Dillon; 

“Missouri River Basin project, White divi- 
sion, Pine Ridge unit, on the White River in 
southwestern South Dakota, 


“Region 7 

“Mirage Flats project on the upper Nio- 
brara River near Hay Springs, Nebraska; 

“Missouri River Basin project, Cedar 
Rapids division, on the Cedar and Loup 
Rivers near Spalding, Nebraska; 

“Missouri River Basin project, lower Nio- 
brara division, O'Neill unit, on the lower 
Niobrara River in north-central Nebraska, 

“Missouri River Basin project, Smoky Hill 
division, Ellis unit, on Big Creek in west- 
central Kansas; 

“Missouri River Basin project, South 
Platte division, Narrows Unit, on the South 
Platte River near Fort Morgan, Colorado. 

“Sec. 2. The Secretary is authorized to 
continue feasibility studies on the following 
proposals, which are presently under study 
and which will require further study: 


“Region 1 

“Burnt River project, Dark Canyon divi- 
sion, on the Burnt River in west-central 
Oregon; 

“Chief Joseph Dam project, Okanogan- 
Similkameen division, Okanogan unit, on the 
Okanogan River in north-central Washing- 
ton; 

“Deschutes project, Central division, in 
the Deschutes and Crooked River Basins in 
central Oregon; 

“Flathead River project, encompassing the 
Flathead River Basin in northwestern Mon- 


“Grand Ronde project on the Grande 
Ronde River in northeastern Oregon; 

“Rogue River Basin project, Applegate 
Valley division, on Applegate Creek, a trib- 
utary of the Rogue River, near the city of 
Grants Pass, Oregon; 

“Rogue River Basin project, Medford divi- 
sion, on the Rogue River in the vicinity of 
the town of Medford, Oregon; 

“Southwest Idaho water development 
project, Garden Valley division, along the 
Payette River and in the general vicinity of 
Boise, Idaho; 

“Southwest Idaho water development 
project, Weiser River division, in the Weiser 
River Basin in Idaho; 

“Umatilla Basin project, encompassing the 
Umatilla River Basin, centering near the 
town of Pendleton, Oregon; 

“Upper Snake River project, American 
Falls Dam replacement on the Snake River 
near the city of American Falls, Idaho; 

“Upper Snake River project, Lynn Crandall 
division, on the Snake River below Palisades 
Dam in southern Idaho; 

“Upper Snake River project, Salmon Falls 
division, south of the Snake River, near the 
city of Twin Falls, Idaho; 

“Upper Snake River project, Snake 
Plains recharge division, encompassing the 
Snake River Plains area north of the Snake 
River in southern Idaho; 

“Walla Walla project, Marcus Whitman 
and Milton-Freewater divisions, in the 
Walla Walla River Basin in northeastern 
Oregon and southeastern Washington; 

“Willamette River project, Carlton divi- 
sion, on the Yamhill River in northwestern 
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“Willamette River project, Molalla divi- 
sion, on the Molalla and Pudding Rivers in 
northwestern Oregon; 

“Yakima project, Ahtanum unit, on Ahta- 
num Creek in the Yakima River Basin in 
Washington. 

“Region 2 


“Central Valley project, American River 
division, Placerville Ridge unit, between the 
South Fork American River and the North 
Fork Cosumnes River east of Sacramento, 
California; 

“Central Valley project, American River 
division, Pleasant Oaks unit, between the 
South Fork American River and the North 
Fork Cosumnes River east of Sacremento, 
California; 

“Central Valley project, Cosumnes River 
division, Fair Play unit, on the Middle Fork 
Cosumnes River east of Sacramento, Cali- 
fornia; 

“Central Valley project, East Side division, 
ultimate phase, on the east side of the San 
Joaquin Valley from the American River on 
the north to the foothills of the Tehachapi 
Mountains south of the Kern River; 

“Central Valley project, Pit River division, 
Allen Camp unit, on the Pit River northeast 
of Redding, California; 

“Central Valley project, Stanislaus River 
division, Sonora-Keystone unit, on the Stan- 
islaus River in the general vicinity of Sonora, 
California; 

“Lompoc project on the lower Santa Ynez 
River in southern California; 

“North Coast project, Eel River division, 
English Ridge unit, on the upper Eel River 
and in the Putah Creek and adjacent areas 
north of San Francisco Bay, California. 

“North Coast project, Eel River division, 
Knights Valley unit in the Russian River 
Basin and adjacent areas north of San Fran- 
cisco Bay, California; 

“North Coast project, Eel River division, 
ultimate phase, in the Eel River Basin in 
northwestern California with facilities for 
the diversion of excess water into the Central 
Valley Basin; 

“North Coast project, Lower Klamath River 
division, in the lower Klamath River Basin 
in northwestern California with facilities for 
the diversion of excess water into the Central 
Valley Basin; 

“North Coast project, Lower Trinity River 
division (exclusive of Paskenta-Newville Res- 
ervoir), encompassing that portion of the 
Trinity River Basin below the existing Lewis- 
ton Dam of the Central Valley project, the 
upper portion of the Mad and Van Duzen 
Rivers and the west side tributaries of the 
Sacramento River in California; 

“North Coast project, lower Trinity River 
division, Paskenta-Newville Dam and Reser- 
voir on Stony and Thomes Creeks in the Sac- 
ramento River Basin in California; 

“Ventura River project extension in the 
Ventura River Basin near Ventura, Call- 
fornia; 

“Washoe project, Hope Valley division, on 
the Carson River in California and Nevada; 

“Washoe project, Newlands extension di- 
vision, on the lower Carson River near the 
city of Fallon, Nevada. 


“Region 3 

“Black River-Springerville-Saint Johns 
project on the Black River and Little Colo- 
rado River near Springerville and Saint 
Johns, Arizona; 

“Boulder Canyon project, All-American 
Canal system water salvage, Coachella divi- 
sion, on the Coachella Canal in southern 
California; 

“Boulder Canyon project, All-American 
Canal system water salvage, Imperial divi- 
sion, on the All-American Canal and the 
Imperial Valley distribution system in south- 
ern California; 

“Flagstaff-Williams project, near the cities 
of Flagstaff and Williams, Arizona; 
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“Kingman project, on the Colorado River 
and near the city of Kingman, Arizona; 

“Moapa Valley pumping project in the 
Muddy River Basin in southern Nevada; 

“San Pedro-Santa Cruz project in the San 
Pedro and Santa Cruz River Basins in south- 
eastern Arizona; 

“Upper Gila River project on the Gila River 
and its tributaries in western New Mexico 
and eastern Arizona, 


“Region 4 
“Bear River project, second phase, on the 
Bear River and its tributaries in north-cen- 
tral Utah and southeastern Idaho; 
“Central Utah project, ultimate phase, 
Uintah unit, on the Whiterock and Uinta 
Rivers in northeastern Utah. 


“Region 5 


“Brantley project on the Pecos River up- 
stream from Carlsbad, New Mexico; 

“Cibolo project on Cibolo Creek in the San 
Antonio River Basin in Texas; 

“Eastern New Mexico water supply project 
in northeastern New Mexico; 

“Nueces River project on Frio River in the 
Nueces River Basin in the vicinity of Corpus 
Christi, Texas; 

“Portales project near the town of Por- 
tales in eastern New Mexico; 

“Rio Grande water salvage project, New 
Mexico division, on the Rio Grande River be- 
tween the Colorado-New Mexico State line, 
and the existing Caballo Reservoir; 

“Texas Basins project, encompassing the 
gulf coastal streams of Texas extending from 
the Sabine River on the north to the Rio 
Grande on the south. 


“Region 6 

“Missouri River Basin project, Big Horn 
Basin division, Shoshone extension unit, 
Polecat Bench area, in northwestern Wy- 
oming near the city of Powell; 

“Missouri River Basin project, Cannonball 
division, Mott unit, on the Cannonball River 
in southwestern North Dakota; 

“Missouri River Basin project, Helena- 
Great Falls division, Fort Benton unit, on the 
Missouri River in north-central Montana 
near the town of Fort Benton; 

“Missouri River Basin project, Musselshell 
division, Lower Musselshell unit, on the lower 
reaches of the Musselshell River near the 
town of Mosby, Montana; 

“Missouri River Basin project, Powder divi- 
sion, Kaycee unit, on the Middle Fork and 
main stem of the Powder River in northeast- 
ern Wyoming; 

“Missouri River Basin project, Marias divi- 
sion, Marias-Milk unit, in the Marias and 
Milk River Basins in north-central Montana; 

“Missouri River Basin project, South Da- 
kota pumping division, Pollock-Herreid unit, 
on the Missouri River in north-central South 
Dakota; 

“Missouri River Basin project, Sun-Teton 
division, Sun-Teton unit, on the Sun and 
Teton Rivers in the vicinity of Great Falls, 
Montana; 

“Missouri River Basin project, Yellowstone 
division, Billings pump unit, at the city of 
Billings, Montana; 

“Missouri River Basin project, Yellowstone 
division, Cracker Box and Stipek units, along 
the Yellowstone River near the town of Glen- 
dive, Montana; 

“Region 7 

“Missouri River Basin project, Blue divi- 
sion, Little Blue unit, along the Little Blue 
River in south-central Nebraska; 

“Missouri River Basin project, Blue divi- 
sion, Sunbeam unit, on the West Fork of the 
Big Blue River in southeastern Nebraska; 

“Missouri River Basin project, Laramie di- 
vision, Wheatland unit, on the Laramie River 
in southeastern Wyoming; 

“Missouri. River Basin project, Mount 
Evans division, Upper South Platte unit, on 
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the South Platte River near the city of Den- 
ver, Colorado; 

“Missouri River Basin project, Oregon 
Trail division, La Prele unit, on La Prele 
Creek, near the town of Douglas, Wyoming. 


“Alaska 


“Lake Grace project on Grace Creek on 
Revillagigedo Island, Alaska; 

“Takatz Creek project on Takatz Creek on 
Baranof Island near Sitka, Alaska, 

“Sec. 3. The Secretary is authorized to en- 
gage in feasibility studies on the following 
proposals: 

“Region 1 

“Umpqua River project, Azalea division on 
Cow Creek, a tributary of the Umpqua River 
in southwestern Oregon; 

“Chehalis River project, Adna division, in 
the Upper Chehalis River Basin near the 
cities of Centralia and Chehalis, Washington; 

“Upper Owyhee project, Jordan Valley di- 
vision, on Jordan Creek in the Upper Owyhee 
River Basin in southeastern Oregon and 
southwestern Idaho; 

“Upper Snake River project, Big Wood di- 
vision, in southern Idaho in the Big Wood 
River Basin near the towns of Ketchum and 
Sun Valley; 

“Upper Snake River project, Oakley Fan di- 
vision, south of the Snake River near Burley, 
Idaho; 

“Tualatin project, second phase, in the 
Tualatin River Basin twenty miles west of 
Portland, Oregon; 

“Southwest Idaho Water Development 
project, Bruneau division in the vicinity of 
Bruneau in southwest Idaho; 

“Chief Joseph Dam project, Okanogan- 
Stmilkameen division, Oroville-Tonasket unit, 
Washington, 

“Region 2 

“North Coast project, Eureka division, en- 
compassing the lower reaches of the Mad, 
Van Duzen, and Hel Rivers in northwestern 
California; 

“Lake Tahoe project in the Lake Tahoe 
Basin in eastern California and western 
Nevada and the American River Basin in Cali- 
fornia. 


“Region 3 
“Boulder Canyon project, All-American 
Canal system water salvage, East Mesa unit 
on the East Mesa of the Imperial Valley in 
southern California; 
“Mojave River project in the Mojave River 
Basin in southern California; 
“Morongo-Yucca-Upper Coachella Valley 
project in Riverside County, California; 
“Santa Margarita project on the Santa 
Margarita River in southern California. 
“Region 4 
“Colorado River Basin, power peaking ca- 
pacity, in the Colorado River Basin in Ari- 
zona, Colorado, and Utah, and in the eastern 
part of Bonneville Basin along the Wasatch 
Mountains in Utah; 
“Price River project, Price River Basin in 
eastern Utah. 
“Region 5 


“Mimbres project in the Mimbres River 

Basin in southwestern New Mexico, 
“Region 6 

“Missouri River Basin project, James divi- 
sion, Oahe unit, Mitchell section, near the 
city of Mitchell, South Dakota; 

“Missouri River Basin project, North Da- 
kota pumping division, Horsehead Flats and 
Winona units on the east side of the Mis- 
souri River in the general vicinity of Linton, 
North Dakota; 

“Missouri River Basin project, Lower Big- 
horn division, Hardin unit on the Bighorn 
River near Hardin, Montana; 

“Missouri River Basin project, South Da- 
kota pumping division, Grass Rope and Fort 
Thompson units on the Missouri River in the 
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vicinity of the towns of Lower Brule and Fort 
Thompson, South Dakota, 
“Region 7 

“Missouri River Basin project, Bostwick 
division, Scandia unit, near the town of 
Belleville in north-central Kansas; 

“Missouri River Basin project, Oregon Trail 
division, Glendo inundated water rights irri- 
gation unit, near Glendo Reservoir in eastern 
Wyoming; 

“Missouri River Basin project, Smoky Hill 
division, Kanopolis unit on the Smoky Hill 
River below the existing Kanopolis Dam in 
central Kansas; 

“Missouri River Basin project, Elkhorn di- 
vision, Highland unit, on the Upper Elkhorn 
River in northeastern Nebraska; 

“Missouri River Basin project, Solomon di- 
vision, Glen Elder irrigation unit, on the 
Solomon River in the vicinity of the towns 
of Downs and Delphos, Kansas; 

“Missouri River Basin project, Kanaska di- 
vision, Nelson Buck union on Beaver Creek in 
northwestern Kansas, 

“Sec. 4. The pursuant to the au- 
thority contained in sections 2 and 3 of this 
Act, shall submit to the Committees on In- 
terior and Insular Affairs of the Senate and 
House of Representatives within one year 
after completion of the final feasibility plan 
those studies of proposals determined to be 
feasible, with whatever alternate studies that 
may have been developed for the construction, 
operation, and maintenance of each water 
resource project or proposal in all instances 
where practical alternatives are known to the 
Secretary. The Secretary shall provide all 
the data and information developed on short- 
term and long-term benefits and costs neces- 
sary for the comprehensive and integrated 
development of each water resource project 
or proposal, including any and all factors di- 
rectly, indirectly, ancillary, and/or incidental 
to the comprehensive development of each 
water resource project or proposal. 

“Sec. 5. The Secretary may accelerate 
feasibility studies authorized by law when 
and to the extent that the costs of such 
studies shall have been advanced by non- 
Federal sources. 

“Src. 6. Section 2 of the Act entitled ‘An 
Act to authorize the Secretary of the Inte- 
rior to construct, operate, and maintain a 
third powerplant at the Grand Coulee Dam, 
Columbia Basin project, Washington, and 
for other purposes’, approved June 14, 1966 
(80 Stat. 200) is amended— 

“(1) by inserting ‘(a)’ after ‘Src. 27; 

“(2) by striking out ‘That’ at the begin- 
ning of the third sentence and inserting in 
lieu thereof ‘Subject to the provisions of 
subsection (b) of this section, that’; and 

“(3) by inserting at the end of such sec- 
tion two new subsections as follows: 

„b) It is declared to be the policy of 
the Congress that reclamation projects here- 
after authorized in the Pacific Northwest to 
receive financial assistance from the Federal 
Columbia River power system shall receive 
such assistance only from the net revenues 
of that system as provided in this subsection, 
and that their construction shall be so 
scheduled that such assistance, together 
with similar assistance for previously au- 
thorized reclamation projects (including 
projects not now receiving such assistance 
for which the Congress may hereafter au- 
thorize financial assistance) will not cause 
increases in the rates and charges of the 
Bonneville Power Administration. It is 
further declared to be the policy of the Con- 
gress that the total assistance to all irriga- 
tion projects, both existing and future, in 
the Pacific Northwest shall not average more 
than $30,000,000 annually in any period of 
twenty consecutive years. Any analyses and 
studies authorized by the Congress for recla- 
mation projects in the Pacific Northwest 
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shall be prepared in accordance with the 
provisions of this section. As used in this 
section, the term “net revenues” means 
revenues as determined from time to time 
which are not required for the repayment 
of (1) all costs allocated to power at projects 
in the Pacific Northwest then existing or 
authorized, including the cost of acquiring 
power by purchase or exchange, and (2) 
presently authorized assistance from power 
to irrigation at projects in the Pacific North- 
west existing and authorized prior to the 
date of enactment of this subsection. 
e) On December 20, 1974, and there- 
after at intervals coinciding with anniversary 
dates of Federal Power Commission general 
review of the rates and charges of the Bonne- 
ville Power Administration, the Secretary of 
the Interior shall recommend to the Con- 
gress any changes in the dollar limitations 
herein placed upon financial assistance to 
Pacific Northwest reclamation projects that 
he believes justified by changes in the cost- 
price levels existing on July 1, 1966, or by 
other relevant changes of circumstances.“ 
And the House agree to the same. 

WAYNE N. ASPINALL, 

WALTER ROGERS, 

LEO W. O'BRIEN, 

JOHN P. SAYLOR, 

Craic HOSMER, 

Managers on the Part of the House. 

HENRY M. JACKSON, 

CLINTON P. ANDERSON, 

FRANK CHURCH, 

THOMAS H. KUCHEL, 

GORDON ALLOTT, 

Managers on the Part of the Senate. 


STATEMENT 


The managers on the part of the House on 
the conference of disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendment of the House 
to the bill, S. 3034, to authorize the Secretary 
of the Interior to engage in feasibility inves- 
tigations for certain water resource develop- 
ment proposals, submit this statement in 
explanation of the effect of the language 
agreed upon and recommended in the ac- 
companying conference report. All the sig- 
nificant differences between the language 
agreed upon and the language of the House 
amendment are explained hereafter. 


BILL FORM 


This legislation to authorize the Secretary 
of the Interior to engage in feasibility inves- 
tigations was submitted by the administra- 
tion with the feasibility investigations divid- 
ed into three categories. The investigations 
listed in section 1 are those which have been 
completed or substantially completed, Sub- 
stantially all of the Bureau's on-going pro- 
gram for feasibility investigations is included 
in section 2. These investigations are in 
various stages of completion. The investiga- 
tions listed in section 3 are recommended 
new feasibility investigations, 

As submitted by the administration, sec- 
tion 3 was further broken down between 
those feasibility investigations scheduled for 
initiation in fiscal year 1967 and those sched- 
uled for initiation after fiscal year 1967. 
In the Senate-passed bill, these two cate- 
gories of section 3 were combined and no 
distinction made between investigations 
scheduled for initiation in fiscal year 1967 
and those scheduled for initiation thereafter. 
The conference committee agreed upon the 
Senate change in form, and the conference 
report combines all new feasibility investiga- 
tions without regard to when they are sched- 
uled to be initiated. In connection with 
this action, however, the conference commit- 
tee requests the Secretary of the Interior to 
advise both the Senate and House Commit- 
tees on Interior and Insular Affairs which 
of these investigations will be initiated in 
fiscal year 1967 and, hereafter, to report to 
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such committees, prior to the beginning of 
each fiscal year, on the feasibility investiga- 
tions to be initiated in the upcoming fiscal 
year, keeping the Committees fully informed 
with respect to any changes that are made 
subsequent to such reports. 


FEASIBILITY INVESTIGATIONS ADDED AND 
DELETED 


This legislation was introduced in the form 
recommended by the administration and, 
therefore, the Senate and the House con- 
sidered identical bills. Both bodies added 
and deleted certain proposed project investi- 
gations. 

In section 1, the House deleted the third 
powerplant at Grand Coulee Dam in Wash- 
ington on the basis of the committee’s un- 
derstanding that no additional studies would 
be needed, and the Mountain Park project 
in Oklahoma because of a water supply prob- 
lem. The Senate deleted the Devils Canyon 
project in Alaska. The conference commit- 
tee agreed to retain third powerplant at 
Grand Coulee Dam and leave out the Moun- 
tain Park and Devils Canyon projects. Thus, 
as compared with the House amendment, the 
conference report adds the third powerplant 
at Grand Coulee Dam and deletes the Devils 
Canyon project. 

In section 2, the House added the Pleasant 
Oaks and the Allen Camp units of the Cen- 
tral Valley project in California and deleted 
the Retrop project in Oklahoma because of 
a water supply problem. On the basis that 
the feasibility studies of the Pleasant Oaks 
and Allen Camp units are already underway 
and substantially completed, the conference 
committee agreed to retain these investiga- 
tions in the legislation. The Retrop project 
was left out pending resolution of the water 
supply problem. Thus, with respect to sec- 
tion 2, the conference report is identical to 
the House amendment. 

In section 3, the House added five project 
investigations in Utah, the Morongo-Yucca- 
Upper Coachella Valley project and the Lit- 
tle Rock Dam and Reservoir project in Cali- 
fornia, and the Marais des Cygnes River Basin 
project in Kansas. The Senate added the 
Bruneau division of the Southwest Idaho 
Water Development project in Idaho, the 
Hardin unit of the Missouri River Basin proj- 
ect in Montana, and the Nelson Buck unit 
of the Missouri River Basin project in Kan- 
sas. Both bodies added the Oroville-Tona- 
sket unit of the Chief Joseph Dam project in 
Washington, the Price River project in Utah, 
and the Grass Rope and Fort Thompson 
units of the Missouri River Basin project. 

After consideration of the status of plan- 
ning on the projects added by the two bodies, 
the conference committee agreed to retain 
the Morongo-Yucca-Upper Coachella Valley 
project, the Bruneau Division, and the 
Hardin and Nelson Buck units, and to take 
out the five Utah projects and the Marais 
des Cygnes River Basin project in Kansas. 
The status of planning on the projects left 
out indicates that they are not ready for 
the initiation of the feasibility investigations. 
They can be reconsidered in a year or two 
when the next bill to authorize feasibility 
investigations is before the Congress. 

The projects which both bodies added, 
of course, were retained in the conference 
report. 

To summarize the conference committee 
action on section 3, the conference report in- 
cludes three project investigations not in 
the House amendment, and does not include 
seven project investigations that were in the 
House amendment. 

PROJECT INFORMATION TO BE FURNISHED 
THE COMMITTEES 

The House amendment includes a new sec- 
tion 4 (not in the Senate-passed bill) which 
requires that the feasibility studies for those 
project proposals which have been deter- 
mined to be feasible must be submitted to 
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the Committees on the Interior and Insular 
Affairs in the Senate and the House of Rep- 
resentatives within 1 year after completion 
of the final feasibility plan. Along with the 
feasibility study and report on any project 
proposal, the Secretary must also submit the 
results of all studies he has made for accom- 
plishing the project objectives in total or in 

. The date of completion of the final 
feasibility plan for a project is considered to 
be the date when the Secretary approves the 
feasibility report. 

The studies and information on the proj- 
ect proposal and on the alternatives are ex- 
pected to supply sufficient information for 
the committees in the Congress to make in- 
telligent and informed decisions with respect 
to the project plan to be authorized. In re- 
spect to both the project proposal and the 
alternatives, the Secretary must furnish to 
the committees all the detailed information 
developed during the studies. 

The conference committee agreed to re- 
tain this section in the legislation but 
adopted minor language changes to make it 
clear that the language of this section is not 
intended to require the Secretary or the Bu- 
reau of Reclamation to study project alter- 
natives in more detail than is required un- 
der present policies and procedures, In 
other words, the language of this section is 
not intended to be the basis for increasing 
the cost of project investigations. On the 
other hand, the language is intended to re- 
quire the Secretary of the Interior to furnish 
the committees all of the information which 
is developed in connection with project in- 
vestigations, including information on all of 
the alternatives studied, in order that the 
committees and the Congress may judge 
whether, considering all relevant factors, the 
best plan of development has been recom- 
mended, 


FEASIBILITY STUDIES WITH DONATED FUNDS 


Section 5 of the House amendment was a 
provision authorizing the Secretary to con- 
duct feasibility studies on any project pro- 
posals when and to the extent that the costs 
of such studies are advanced by non-Federal 
sources. The purpose of this provision was 
to encourage financial participation by States 
and local interests in these investigations. 
The in the Senate-passed bill (sec. 
4) permitted feasibility studies to be acceler- 
ated with funds advanced by non-Federal 
sources, but provided that such studies could 
not be initiated without specific congres- 
sional authorization. The conference com- 
mittee, agreeing that all feasibility investiga- 
tions should be specifically authorized, even 
though conducted with donated funds, 
adopted the Senate language. 


AMENDMENT TO THE GRAND COULEE DAM ACT 


The Senate-passed bill included a new sec- 
tion (not in the House amendment) which 
amended the authorizing act of the third 
powerplant at Grand Coulee Dam (sec. 6 of 
the conference report). That act establishes 
a form of basin account for the Pacific North- 
west and provides for financial assistance 
from the Federal Columbia River power sys- 
tem to reclamation projects in the Pacific 
Northwest that are hereafter authorized. 

The purpose of the proposed amendment 
to the Grand Coulee Dam Act is to specify 
the conditions under which such financial 
assistance may be given and to place a limi- 
tation upon the amount of such assistance. 
The language of a new subsection 2(b) pro- 
vides that reclamation projects hereafter 
authorized in the Pacific Northwest must be 
scheduled in such a manner that the re- 
quired financial assistance for those projects, 
together with financial assistance for previ- 
ously authorized projects, will not cause in- 
creases in the power rates of the Bonneville 
Power Administration. With respect to the 
limitation on the total amount of assistance 
to irrigation for both existing and new proj- 
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ects, such amount cannot exceed an average 
of $30 million annually in any period of 20 
consecutive years. The financial assistance 
must come from “net revenues” as defined in 
the language of this new subsection. 

The language of a new subsection 2(c) 
provides for a periodic review by the Secre- 
tary of the Interior of the adequacy of the 
amount authorized for irrigation assistance 
and recommendation by the Secretary to 
the Congress for any changes that may be 
needed in the limitation on irrigation assist- 
ance. 

The conference committee has made cer- 
tain editorial changes in the language of 
the new subsection 2(b) of the amendment 
to the Grand Coulee Dam Act as included in 
the Senate-passed bill, and it also has re- 
vised the second sentence of that new sub- 
section to read: 

“It is further declared to be the policy of 
the Congress that the total assistance to all 
irrigation projects, both existing and future, 
in the Pacific Northwest shall not average 
more than $30,000,000 annually in any pe- 
riod of twenty consecutive years.” 

The remainder of the second sentence has 
been stricken as unnecessary since it states 
the expected results of procedures presently 
followed. It is not the conference com- 
mittee’s intention to change the Federal 
Columbia River power system repayment 
policies and procedures adopted by the Sec- 
retary of the Interior in April 1963 and set 
forth in the hearings on H.R. 7406 before the 
Subcommittee on Irrigation and Reclama- 
tion of the House Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs, September 9 and 10, 1965. 

Nothing in this new subsection 2(b) is 
intended to expand or to limit present Bon- 
neville Power Administration authority to 
purchase or exchange power. 

The conference committee approved, with- 
out change, the language of the new sub- 
section 2(c) of the proposed amendment to 
the Grand Coulee Dam Act. 

The amendment to the Grand Coulee Dam 
Act set out in section 6 of the conference 
report is not concurred in by Mr, SAYLOR and 
his signature on the conference report and 
on this statement of the House conferees 
indicates his approval only of the remainder 
of the legislation. 

Warne N. ASPINALL, 
WALTER ROGERS, 
LEO W. O'BRIEN, 
JOHN P. SAYLOR, 
CRAIG HOSMER, 
Managers on the Part of the House. 


Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, the con- 
ference report which we bring back to 
the House today is on legislation to au- 
thorize the Secretary of the Interior to 
engage in feasibility investigations un- 
der reclamation law on specifically iden- 
tified potential water resource develop- 
ment projects. For all practical pur- 
poses, this legislation covers the entire 
feasibility investigations program of the 
Bureau of Reclamation. It is necessary 
because of a provision which the Con- 
gress placed in the Federal Water Proj- 
ect Recreation Act which was enacted 
last year. That provision requires that 
hereafter all feasibility studies conducted 
under reclamation law must be specifi- 
cally authorized. Heretofore, the Secre- 
tary has had general authority to inves- 
Saina and report on reclamation proj- 
ects. 

As passed by the House on July 18, 
1966, this legislation included authority 
to complete feasibility studies on 144 
projects of which 31 investigations would 
be new planning starts. With respect to 
the ongoing investigations program, the 
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conference committee added one inves- 
tigation not in the House-passed bill and 
deleted one project investigation that 
was in the House-passed bill. With re- 
spect to the new planning starts, the 
conference committee included three 
project investigations not in the House- 
passed bill and deleted seven project in- 
vestigations that were in the House- 
passed bill. These actions by the con- 
ference committee were based upon 
careful examination of the status of 
planning on the affected projects. 

The conference committee retained 
the House-approved provision which 
provides a time limit on the submission 
to Congress of feasibility reports after 
completion and requires the Secretary to 
furnish the legislative committees all of 
the information which is developed in 
connection with project investigations, 
including information on all of the al- 
ternatives studied, in order that the 
committees and the Congress may judge 
whether, considering all relevant fac- 
tors, the best plan of development has 
been recommended. 

The House-passed bill would have per- 
mitted feasibility studies on projects 
when the funds for such studies were 
advanced by non-Federal sources. The 
conference committee agreed upon the 
language in the Senate-passed bill which 
permits feasibility studies to be acceler- 
ated with donated funds, but such studies 
cannot be initiated without specific con- 
gressional authorization. 

There was one new provision in the 
Senate-passed bill which was not in the 
bill considered by the House. This is a 
provision which amends the authoriz- 
ing act of the third powerplant at Grand 
Coulee Dam. This provision was ac- 
cepted by the conference committee with 
certain language changes. 

The Grand Coulee Dam Act estab- 
lishes a form of basin account for the 
Pacific Northwest and provides for finan- 
cial assistance from the Federal Colum- 
bia River power system to reclamation 
projects in the Pacific Northwest that 
are hereafter authorized. The purpose 
of the proposed amendment is to specify 
the conditions under which such finan- 
cial assistance may be given and to place 
a limitation upon the amount. As 
adopted by the conference committee, 
the language provides that the financial 
assistance for reclamation projects, both 
existing, and future, will not cause in- 
creases in power rates of the Bonneville 
Power Administration, and it limits the 
amount of such assistance to an average 
of $30 million annually in any period of 
20 consecutive years. The conference 
committee determined that this amount 
would be adequate to meet the foresee- 
able needs for such assistance in the 
Northwest. The new language includes 
provisions for a periodic review of the 
adequacy of this amount authorized for 
irrigation assistance and for recommen- 
dation by the Secretary of any changes 
that may be needed. 

Mr, Speaker, I urge the adoption of 
the conference report on S. 3034. 

Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ASPINALL. I yield to the gentle- 
man from California. 
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Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, the lan- 
guage of the conference report is perhaps 
better written than that which was dis- 
carded. I concur with the gentleman's 
approval of the conference report. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
agreeing to the conference report. 

The conference report was agreed to. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


DEPARTMENT OF TRANSPORTA- 
TION ACT 


Mr, BOLLING. Mr. Speaker, by di- 
rection of the Committee on Rules I call 
up House Resolution 935 and ask for its 
immediate consideration. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as fol- 
lows: 

H. Res. 935 

Resolved, That upon the adoption of this 
resolution it shall be in order to move that 
the House resolve itself into the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union for the consideration of the bill (H.R. 
15963) to establish a Department of Trans- 
portation, and for other p and all 
points of order against said bill are hereby 
waived, After general debate, which shall be 
confined to the bill and shall continue not 
to exceed four hours, to be equally divided 
and controlled by the chairman and ranking 
minority member of the Committee on Gov- 
ernment Operations, the bill shall be read 
for amendment under the five-minute rule. 
At the conclusion of the consideration of the 
bill for amendment, the Committee shall rise 
and report the bill to the House with such 
amendments as may have been adopted, and 
the previous question shall be considered as 


‘ordered on the bill and amendments thereto 


to final passage without intervening motion 
except one motion to recommit. 


Mr. BOLLING. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
30 minutes to the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. SmirxH] pending which I 
yield myself such time as I may consume. 

Mr. Speaker, those who listened to the 
reading of the rule will know that it pro- 
vides for an open rule, that it waives 
points of order, and provides 4 hours of 
general debate for consideration of H.R. 
15963, a bill to establish a Department of 
Transportation. 

I suppose that all Members know that 
there has been some controversy over the 
bill itself, the Department of Transpor- 
tation bill, but nobody has sought time 
from me on this side, so I will assume 
that there is little controversy on the 
rule, and reserve the balance of my time. 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BOLLING. Mr. Speaker, I am 
glad to yield to the gentleman from 
Missouri. 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, I appreciate 
my colleague yielding. 

I am sure he knows I want to ask my 
usual question: Why is there a waiver 
of points of order? Was it asked for by 
the chairman, or did the committee in 
its wisdom put it in? 

Mr. BOLLING. Mr. Speaker, I will 
reply to the gentleman from Missouri by 
saying that it was requested by the gen- 
tleman from California, the manager 
handling the bill. This consolidates in 
one Department a number of other agen- 
cies and functions which are transferred 
to the Department. Naturally, the 
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funds are too. So for all practical pur- 
poses there are a number of reappropri- 
ations in the bill. The only way they 
can be protected would be by having a 
waiver of points of order. I believe the 
Committee on Rules agreed with that 
unanimously. That is the reason the 
rule so provides. 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, putting it 
into a nutshell, it makes germane appro- 
priation changes within an authorization 
bill submitted by a legislative committee. 

Mr. BOLLING. It makes in order 
those appropriations. 

Mr. HALL. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. BOLLING. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
to the gentleman from California. 

Mr. SMITH of California. Mr. Speak- 
er, I yield myself such time as I may 
consume. 

Mr. Speaker, as stated by the distin- 
guished gentleman from Missouri, House 
Resolution 935 does make in order con- 
sideration of H.R. 15963, the Department 
of Transportation bill, with 4 hours of 
debate under an open rule, except that 
points of order are waived. It does pro- 
vide for transfer of funds, and it is 
necessary to waive points of order for 
that reason. 

The purpose of the bill is to establish 
a new Cabinet-level Department of 
Transportation, bringing together a 
number of Federal agencies and activi- 
ties involving transportation promotion 
and safety, but not the economic regula- 
tion, which will remain with the appro- 
priate regulatory agencies currently 
performing that job. 

It is estimated that the new Depart- 
ment will employ 100,000 people and 
spend some $6 billion in Federal funds 
presently expended annually on 
transportation. 

There is no need to dwell on the tre- 
mendous population growth and move- 
ment which has occurred in the past 20 
years, and will explode even more dra- 
matically in the next 20 years. A few 
figures will suffice to state the case: by 
1975 about 120 million vehicles may be 
on American roads; domestic airline 
traffic may double by 1975; by 1975 inter- 
city ton-miles of cargo and intercity 
passenger miles may reach 2,440 billion 
and 1,464 billion respectively, increases 
of 65 percent over current figures. It is 
clear that our transportation system will 
be greatly taxed to provide demanded 
service, demands which must be met. 

A number of agencies, and some func- 
tions of other agencies will be trans- 
ferred to the new Department. Chief 
among these are: First, the office of 
Under Secretary of Commerce for Trans- 
portation, along with its staff and pro- 
grams; second, the Bureau of Public 
Roads and the Federal highway program 
it administers; third, the Federal Avi- 
ation Agency, with its functions in safety, 
development, and subsidy programs; 
fourth, the Coast Guard with its activi- 
ties relating to transportation and ma- 
rine safety; fifth, the Maritime 
Administration with its construction and 
operating subsidy programs; sixth, the 
functions of the CAB to determine prob- 
able causes of aircraft accidents and its 
appellate functions related to safety cer- 
tificates and licenses are transferred to 
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the National Transportation Safety 
Board created by the bill. The CAB’s 
function in accident investigation are 
transferred to the Secretary of the De- 
partment of Transportation and will be 
delegated to the Office of Accident In- 
vestigation, also created by the bill; 
seventh, the safety functions of the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission, pri- 
marily the inspection and enforcement 
of safety regulations for railroads, motor 
carriers and pipelines. 

In addition to the transfer of these 
agency functions to the proposed Depart- 
ment, other chief features of the bill in- 
clude: 

First, the exclusion of the transporta- 
tion resources of the DOD from the new 
Department. Nor will the administra- 
tion of the Panama Canal come into the 
Department—it will remain with the 
Army. 

Second, there is created a National 
Transportation Safety Board within the 
Department. Its purpose is to deter- 
mine and report the cause or probable 
cause of transportation accidents, and to 
review on appeal the orders of the Secre- 
tary in amending, suspending, or revok- 
ing any certificate or license issued by 
the Secretary. It is authorized to con- 
duct studies relating to safety. The 
Board will be comprised of five members, 
appointed by the President with Sen- 
ate confirmation. It will have its own 
budget and staff, but be within the De- 
partment. 

Third, an Office of Accident Investi- 
gation is created in the Department to 
investigate aircraft accidents, independ- 
ent of the FAA—transferred into the 
new Department—and using the former 
CAB investigative personnel. 

The Secretary of Transportation is 
given the authority to set standards and 
criteria to be used in determining where 
Federal funds will be invested in trans- 
portation facilities or equipment. Cur- 
rently this authority is diffused among 
several agencies, each concerned with a 
particular area in which it has expertise. 
The Water Resources Council's area of 
authority is exempted from this section; 
all others areincluded. The bill provides 
that the Secretary cannot promulgate 
pees or criteria contrary to existing 

W. 

A number of additional views are pre- 
sented. The gentleman from New York 
[Mr. ROSENTHAL] supports the bill but 
wants a stronger attack on transporta- 
tion noise, particularly with respect to 
aircraft. 

Members Dwyer, REID of New York, 
Horton, RUMSFELD, ERLENBORN, and 
WYDLER support the bill. They point to 
facts and projections indicating current 
and rising problems, and believe that 
Federal coordination is indicated. They 
do feel that in several areas the proposed 
Department is not adequate to its pro- 
jected role, particularly in removing eco- 
nomic regulation from its authority. 
Mass transportation is also left out. 
They point out that for all the talk of an 
independent safety board, it is not so in 
fact; its appropriations will be controlled 
by the Department, and it has no au- 
thority to conduct its own accident in- 
vestigations. It independently will only 
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determine probable cause. These Mem- 
bers also believe that air accident investi- 
gations should remain with CAB, or be 
transferred to the Safety Board rather 
than to the Office of Accident Investiga- 
tion to maintain fuller independence 
from other aircraft controls transferred 
into the Department. 

Finally, these Members question sec- 
tion 7 of the bill which provides for the 
Secretary of Transportation to set stand- 
ards and criteria for the investment of 
Federal funds on transportation facilities 
and equipment. 

Members CALLAwAy and DoLE oppose 
the bill as reported, though they believe 
the concept to be sound. They cite the 
present lack of coordination among the 
present modes of transportation, but they 
believe the Department will not solve 
the problems, because authority is frac- 
tured, some taken into the Department, 
some not, 

They do not believe that the problems 
of our merchant marine will be solved by 
moving the Maritime Administration 
from Commerce to Transportation; what 
is needed is for the executive to see the 
problem and follow the urging of Con- 
gress to request appropriations. 

They point to the current success of 
the aviation industry under its present 
CAB, FAA control and see no reason to 
change, pointing to the problems of the 
railroads operating under ICC control. 

They believe that safety and accident 
investigation and prevention, particu- 
larly with respect to airlines will suffer 
under the bill as independence is lost, 
and one Department will, in effect, be 
investigating its own safety regulations. 
They note that the National Transporta- 
tion Safety Board does not even have au- 
thority to conduct investigations, but 
merely determining probable cause; it is 
the Secretary who is actually charged 
with responsibility to conduct the 
investigations. 

They strongly oppose section 7, on 
much the same basis as do other mem- 
bers, that is, too vague a grant of power 
to the Secretary, with the clear possi- 
bility that he may, by the use of Federal 
funds, indirectly set Government policy 
in transportation. 

Members Brown and DICKINSON op- 
pose the bill on these four points: First, 
section 7 abrogates congressional con- 
trol of Federal investment in the fields of 
transportation; second, most modes of 
transportation have prospered without 
Federal coordination; third, urban mass 
transport is not even included in the bill; 
fourth, the independence of accident in- 
vestigation is destroyed with the bill 
which will provide that the Department 
investigate itself—a very unlikely situa- 
tion. They do believe a bill could be 
prepared to remove these problems and 
be a positive good for the industry. 

Mr. Epwarps, recently appointed to 
the committee, and a member of the 
Merchant Marine and Fisheries Com- 
mittee, confines his views to the mer- 
chant marine problems. He points to 
our falling tonnage, our old ships, and 
our growing needs. Merely moving the 
agency to a new department is not the 
solution. Money for ships, which the 
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administration has continually refused, 
is the answer. 

I believe our big problem today, as I 
understand it, will be on the merchant 
marine situation. There may be other 
amendments offered, but at the time the 
Committee on Rules heard this particu- 
lar bill, the Committee on Merchant Ma- 
rine and Fisheries was considering a bill 
related to this. They have had this 
problem for a long period of time, as to 
the future of the merchant marine. 
Many of the members who testified, from 
the Committee on Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries, stated that in their opinions 
the Maritime Administration has been 
more or less a stepchild within the De- 
partment of Commerce for many years, 
and that we are far behind on needed 
ships, possibly 100 ships or more. They 
requested that we try to hold up a rule 
on this bill until they could finish their 
hearings, and possibly make their bill, 
as they reported it, the one in order, 

That did not seem to be what we could 
do at that time, because there was not 
any bill before us, so a rule was granted. 

Subsequent thereto, a rule also was 
granted on H.R. 11696, which will re- 
move the Maritime Administration from 
this particular bill and set it up as a 
separate agency. That will present some 
problems here today, Mr. Speaker. 

As I understand it, the proponents of 
that position—which I personally sup- 
port—will make a motion or offer an 
amendment to strike that part from this 
bill which deals with the Maritime Ad- 
ministration, so that subsequently that 
can be considered in a separate bill. I 
know that those who are completely in 
support of this bill will not agree with 
me, but some feel if it is not done at this 
particular time we may never get an 
opportunity to do it later on. 

I want to bring that to the attention 
of the House, because this is where the 
tough vote is going to come today. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SMITH of California. I yield to 
the gentleman from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. Does the gentleman 
anticipate that with the passage of this 
bill there would be an abolishment of 
existing agencies of one kind and 
another, or would they still exist? 

Mr. SMITH of California. The agen- 
cies which are in existence, as I under- 
stand it, going right down the line—the 
Bureau of Public Roads, the highway 
program, the Federal Aviation Agency, 
the Coast Guard, the Maritime Admin- 
istration, and so forth—all would be 
transferred into this new Department of 
Transportation, at the Secretary level. 

Mr. GROSS. If the gentleman will 
yield further, that is just the trouble. 
I went through the business of establish- 
ing the Defense Department. We were 
told by any number of Members of the 
House at that time—some of whom are 
still here—of the economy which would 
be obtained through the creation of the 
Defense Department. None of the 
various departments which existed 
previously was abolished. All were simply 
brought in, lock, stock and barrel, and on 
top was a layer of “fat” created, known as 
the Department of Defense. 
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We were supposed to have common 
catalog purchasing and free exchange of 
information, but nothing happened. To- 
day we do not have a common purchas- 
ing catalog worthy of the name in the 
Department of Defense. Recently—only 
a few weeks ago, I believe—they needed 
certain calibers of ammunition in Viet- 
nam. Instead of picking up the tele- 
phone and calling the other departments 
that use ammunition, such as the Navy 
and the Marine Corps, no one bothered 
to do that, but instead they went out and 
ordered it, when there was surplus to 
the use of the Marine Corps millions of 
dollars worth of this ammunition. It is 
incredible that a situation like that can 
exist in the Department of Defense, but 
we got nothing except an added layer of 
fat in the Department of Defense plus a 
huge payroll. If this is what we are out 
to do here, I want no part of it. 

Mr. SMITH of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I will say in reply to the gen- 
tleman that I really do not see the con- 
nection between what I read in the re- 
port and the testimony here. I do not 
think we are trying to do away with any 
of these departments. 

Mr. GROSS. Why not do away with 
them if you are putting it all in one De- 
partment? 

Mr. SMITH of California. I am try- 
ing to answer the gentleman’s question 
as long as he brought it in on this par- 
ticular bill, if he will just let me do so. 

The report shows that there is a tre- 
mendous population growth and that 
this growth will continue. Probably in 
the next 20 years we may have a tre- 
mendously larger number of people and 
vehicles. The report and the testimony 
show that the argument is in order to 
handle this large growth we should have 
a Department of Transportation with a 
Secretary who can run it. I see nothing 
there about doing away with any agen- 
cies or any savings, and I do not think 
there will be any savings. 

Mr. GROSS. Does not the gentleman 
think that there should be abolished 
some of the agencies presently existing? 
If an argument for the creation of this 
brandnew Department of the Govern- 
ment is to provide for more efficiency, 
with less overlapping and so on and so 
forth, then why should not some of these 
agencies presently existing be abolished? 

Mr. SMITH of California. I cannot 
answer the gentleman. 

Mr. CLARENCE J. BROWN, JR. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SMITH of California. Yes. I 
yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. CLARENCE J. BROWN, JR. 
There is a subtlety involved in this par- 
ticular piece of legislation in that the 
responsibilities, duties, and powers of the 
FAA and the Bureau of Public Roads and 
a portion of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission are transferred, but those 
agencies as such are not going to be 
moved to the new Department of Trans- 
portation intact. The Secretary of the 
Department of Transportation under 
this legislation is given complete power 
to reorganize those agencies as he sees 
fit, so that the Bureau of Public Roads 
and the FAA will only be recognizable if 
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the Secretary of the Department of 
Transportation wants them to be recog- 
nizable. 

Mr. SMITH of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I thank the gentleman, and I 
have no further requests for time and 
know of no objection to the rule. 

Mr. BOLLING. Mr. Speaker, I move 
the previous question. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Speaker, I 
move that the House resolve itself into 
the Committee of the Whole House on 
the State of the Union for the considera- 
tion of the bill (H.R. 15963) to establish 
a Department of Transportation, and for 
other purposes. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly, the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the con- 
sideration of the bill H.R. 15963, with 
Mr. Price in the chair. 

IN THE COMMITTEE OF THE WHOLE 


The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

By unanimous consent, the first read- 
ing of the bill was dispensed with. 

The CHAIRMAN. Under the rule, 
the gentleman from California [Mr. 
Ho.irietp] will be recognized for 2 hours 
and the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
ERLENBORN] will be recognized for 2 
hours. 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from California [Mr. HOLIFIELD]. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield myself to 10 minutes, 

Mr. Chairman, H.R. 15963 would estab- 
lish a new Department of Transporta- 
tion, making the 12th Department of 
Cabinet rank in the executive branch of 
the Government. 

Mr. Chairman, it would bring together 
major Federal agencies and programs re- 
lating to transportation, promotion and 
safety, but not economic regulation 
which remains with the regulatory 
bodies. 

Mr. Chairman, as the Members of the 
Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union know, President 
Johnson sent his transportation message 
to the Congress on March 2, 1966, 
strongly recommending the creation of 
a Department of Transportation. His 
message highlighted the urgent contem- 
porary problems which exist in the trans- 
portation field and emphasized the press- 
ing need for a solution. ‘ 

Mr. Chairman, in the year 1842 the 
great English poet, Tennyson, in his poem 
“Locksley Hall” said: 

For I dipt into the future, far as human eye 
could see, 

Saw the Vision of the World, and all the 
wonder that would be; 

Saw the heavens fill with commerce, argosies 
of magic sails, 

Pilots of the purple twilight, dropping down 
with costly bales; 

Heard the heavens fill with shouting, and 
there rain’d a ghastly dew 

From the nations’ airy navies grappling in 
the central blue. 


Mr. Chairman, that was in 1842. This 
is the year 1966. This present-day gen- 
eration is called upon to look into the 
future. 

Mr. Chairman, we have pending before 
us today a bill that seeks to set up an 
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organization, a Government organiza- 
tion, which will take care of the problems 
of transportation in the future. 

Mr. Chairman, we have in this coun- 
try 195 million people. It is estimated 
by Government students on population 
trends and growth that by the year 2000 
we will have 362 million people. We will 
have to double our transportation facili- 
ties; yes, possibly treble them, because as 
we live in a more affluent society, there 
will be a constantly increasing trend of 
population and, therefore, the utilization 
of transportation. 

Mr. Chairman, we are going to have to 
move the goods, the manufactured goods, 
the food, the products of the field and 
factory from place to place within the 
United States and throughout the world. 

Mr. Chairman, our transportation sys- 
tem has grown up helter-skelter, without 
any plan for coordination, without any 
plan as to efficiency of operation. 

Mr. Chairman, some of our transporta- 
tion modes have become obsolete, others 
have forged ahead. 

Mr. Chairman, I am not going to at- 
tempt to analyze this bill which is pend- 
ing before us today. I have placed in 
the Recorp of August 22, 1966, which is 
under the seats of the Members, an 
analysis of the bill. That analysis be- 
gins on page 20129. Therefore, I am not 
going to drone on for 25 or 30 minutes 
upon the analysis of this bill. 

The 4 hours of debate in my opinion 
will give us an adequate time to con- 
sider the different sections of the bill. 

I want you to know that this new De- 
partment will rank fifth among the 12 
Cabinet-level Departments in Federal 
funding—fifth. It will rank fourth in 
employment used by transportation 
services, 14 percent of the Nation’s work 
force. 

So we are talking about a not unim- 
portant Department, but we are talking 
about the fourth and fifth among our 
most important Departments in our 12 
Departments of Government when this 
is established. 

We are talking in terms of gross na- 
tional product of about 14 percent of our 
gross national product of 700-some-odd 
billion dollars. That is what we are talk- 
ing about. 

We are following out the principle of 
the Hoover Commission. I was a mem- 
ber of the second Hoover Commission 
and I handled some 50-odd reorganiza- 
tion bills as chairman of the Subcommit- 
tee on Reorganization during those years. 

We are talking about in this instance 
the bringing together in one new Cabi- 
net-level Department the major scat- 
tered instruments of transportation lo- 
cated throughout the Government. 

If you will look at the chart to my 
right, you will see the modes of trans- 
portation on the bottom line. 

We are setting up a Federal Railroad 
Administration, 

We are setting up a Federal Highway 
Administration. 

Those are the two basic transportation 
modes at the present time in terms of 
tonnage and people. 

We are transferring over into this 
Department a Federal Maritime Ad- 
ministration which has gone through a 
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number of changes. In 1950 I handled 
the Reorganization Plan No. 21. It has 
had another Reorganization Plan No. 7 
in 1961. It has been an independent 
agency. It is now in the Department of 
Commerce. It is in a subordinate posi- 
tion in the Department of Commerce be- 
cause the Department of Commerce is 
concerned with many subjects, many 
fields of jurisdictional duty and imple- 
mentation. But in this Department 
there will only be one objective, there 
will only be one subject matter. That 
subject matter will be the one problem, 
the great problem of transportation. 

So in moving the Maritime Adminis- 
tration from its present subordinate posi- 
tion in a department with many un- 
related subject matters, we are upgrad- 
ing it by putting in a department with 
only one interest, the interest of trans- 
portation. We are putting it on the same 
level as aviation. The same level as rail- 
roads. The same level as highway 
administration. 

To those Members who have had a 
chance to read my remarks, they will 
find reference to subsidies. I think if 
they will read the latter part of my re- 
marks they will find that I said that since 
World War II the Federal Government 
has funded to the tune of about $3 bil- 
lion maritime transportation. But they 
will also find that I refer to other sub- 
sidies to other transportation modes far 
greater than the maritime subsidies. 

I say that he who wants to point the 
finger of charging subsidies to the Mari- 
time Administration should look also 
to the subsidies we have given to the 
railroads in free right-of-ways in the 
early days, in giving them every other 
section of land—land containing in many 
instances mines, coal fields, and oil fields. 
We have given the railroads attractive 


tariff rates through our regulatory 


bodies. 

I would not know how to compute the 
hundreds of millions and possibly billions 
of dollars that we have used to subsidize 
the railroads. 

Let us get to the Federal highway sys- 
tem. We have a program now which this 
Congress is supporting of approximately 
$50 billion over the period of the next 
10 years to finance the highways for the 
benefit of the private automobile owners 
and for the benefit of the huge com- 
mercial trucking industry. 

Let us consider, then, that in the pres- 
ent program of highway financing we 
have about a $50 billion cost tag. 

Let us move to aviation 

Mr. FALLON. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Maryland. 

Mr. FALLON. I hope I misunderstood 
the gentleman when he said that we were 
subsidizing the highway construction 
industry. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Iwill complete that 
thought for the gentleman. Of course, 
we have taxes that pay back into the 
fund. We have taxes that pay back into 
all the different modes of transportation. 
But in the obligation of Federal funds 
at low-interest rates for these programs 
there is an element of subsidy. Now, I 
am not fighting the subsidies. 
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Mr. FALLON. There is no subsidy in 
the highway construction program. 
There is no borrowing of money. We 
have the use taxes to build these high- 
ways; so the people who use them are 
paying for them now and even highways 
that have not yet been built. They are 
already paid for. But there is no sub- 
sidy on the part of the Federal Govern- 
ment because the people are paying their 
way in this field. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. If the gentleman 
wants to say that the taxes that the peo- 
ple are paying in for these highways is 
not a public subsidy, that is all right 
with me. I will not argue the point. 

Mr. FALLON. A public subsidy but 
not a Federal subsidy. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. I am talking 
about subsidies. The same thing is true 
of your airplane tickets. You pay a tax 
on the airplane tickets you buy, and that 
goes back into the operation of the FAA. 
The expenses of that Agency are running 
about $750 million a year and about $200 
million is being paid back in the form 
of taxes raised in various ways. But with 
Federal funds we are building airways 
and airports, and we are operating with 
about 40,000 people the aviation facilities 
in our towers, our weather bureaus, and 
other facilities that contribute directly to 
that industry. 

So I am not using the term “subsidy” 
to run down the Maritime Administra- 
tion. I want that to be made very clear. 
I am trying to put it in perspective be- 
cause some people say that we should 
not have a Maritime Administration, and 
I do not say that, as anyone can see in 
my remarks. I say that we should have. 

Now, there will be a move made to 
strike out the Maritime Administration 
from this bill, I am told. No one can 
foresee the future. If this occurs, I want 
the Members of this House to think about 
it very seriously. Will they obtain a 
dynamic, viable maritime program by 
withdrawing themselves from the main- 
stream of transportation attention, and 
getting off to one side and playing soli- 
taire in the backroom, or if they allow 
themselves to be put into this Depart- 
ment of Transportation—and that is 
where the chips are—they might be able 
to sit in and get a few more chips from 
that game. 

This is a matter of judgment for the 
House. I am not going to complain with 
anyone as to how they vote on this issue. 
I am not going to bleed on this subject. 
If after considering the arguments that 
will be put forth the majority of the 
Members want to vote to strike it out, 
that is within their power, and as the 
servant of the House, of course, I will 
abide by the result. 

Needless to say, I will oppose the effort 
because I honestly and sincerely believe 
that the time has come when we need 
research and development in every form 
of transportation—yes, paid for with 
Government funds. I am not against 
that, because it is for the benefit of the 
people of this Nation to move their 
bodies and to move their goods. But I 
am going to ask the Members of this 
House to consider whether they believe 
they will get more attention with a Sec- 
retary of Cabinet-level rank to plead 
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their case before the various committees 
of Congress and the President or would 
they get more attention with a low-level 
administrator of a relatively small inde- 
pendent agency. 

That is the problem we have to face. 
I know the pressures we have been under. 
I have had a little of it myself. I have 
some big ports in California handling 
about 75 million tons out of those ports. 
I believe Los Angeles ranks maybe third 
or fourth within the Nation. It is within 
8 miles of the edge of my district. 
But we stand in the light of history. We 
have to make the decision as to what is 
best for this Nation in terms of the over- 
whelming problems that we are going to 
face tomorrow. 

In the July Fortune magazine, there 
is a great and interesting article on trans- 
portation, with a picture of a modern 
train. The article states that we can 
have right now, with the technology we 
have, 125-mile-an-hour trains. It tells 
alot of things. It tells how we can move, 
on a highway that costs $6 million a 
mile, 7,500 people an hour, and how we 
can move on a high-speed train 45,000 
people per hour. 

It tells a lot of things—things that 
need to be done, things that the Secre- 
tary of this Department is charged with 
considering under the purpose of the bill, 
which is to develop an overall national 
policy of transportation. Get the decla- 
ration of purpose of the bill and read it. 

It is up to the Secretary to do research 
and develop an improved, safe, efficient 
national policy and to come to the Con- 
gress with recommendations. 

Here I want to make a final, and I 
believe important, point. When H.R. 
13200 was brought up to our Committee 
on Government Operations I looked at 
the bill, which was sent up by the admin- 
istration, and I said This bill is not a 
good bill. It cannot be passed in the 
House of Representatives, and it should 
not be passed as it is.” My committee 
worked hard. The gentleman from Ili- 
nois [Mr. ERLENBORN], and others on his 
staff and on my staff worked hard. We 
rewrote the bill, and we bring it for con- 
sideration of the Members as a rewritten, 
clean bill. 

What were the principles we worked 
under? We worked under these princi- 
ples. We proposed to transfer over into 
this department the four modes of trans- 
portation, but we are going to respect the 
statutory responsibilities and duties 
which have already been enacted by the 
Congress. 

We are going to respect the Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce Committee. We 
are not going to allow in this bill changes 
in statutory duties and responsibilities 
which they have enacted in that com- 
mittee. 

We did the same thing on Public 
Works. We said that the new Depart- 
ment Secretary cannot touch the high- 
way fund. If anyone wants to touch the 
highway fund, the Secretary will have to 
go before the gentleman from Mary- 
land’s [Mr. FALLON] committee, and tell 
him why he wants to touch it. The 
gentleman from Maryland [Mr. FALLON] 
and his committee can then work on 
that problem, and they can approve it 
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or disapprove it, and refer whatever they 
want to do to the Congress, because it 
has to be done from a statutory 
standpoint. 

We did the same thing in the merchant 
marine field. We said that we cannot 
change the functions which pertain to 
the Merchant Marine Committee without 
going to the Merchant Marine 
Committee. 

We did this with the Post Office and 
Civil Service. My staff conferred with 
the staff of the Post Office and Civil 
Service Committee, and we worked out 
a number of places where the bill would 
have changed laws pertaining to the 
classification and hiring of personnel. 

The gentleman from North Carolina 
(Mr. HENDERSON] will offer a final 
amendment. We have made changes at 
his suggestion, and the suggestion of his 
staff, and we worked out even as late as 
today a final amendment which will 
make sure that the dual compensation 
law, which is a prerogative of the House 
Committee on Post Office and Civil Serv- 
ice, will be followed in this bill. 

So we have said in this bill that we 
are not going to encroach upon the 
powers of the President, and we are not 
going to let the President encroach upon 
the powers of the Congress. We are go- 
ing to keep it as it is, and if they want 
to change the statutory responsibilities 
which have been enacted over the years, 
let them go to the respective committees 
and get them changed. 

Could anything be more fair than 
that? 

Mr. WRIGHT. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr, HOLIFIELD. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Texas. 

Mr. WRIGHT. I want to congratulate 
the distinguished gentleman from Cali- 
fornia, the manager of this bill, not only 
upon the statement he is making but 
also upon the long, long weeks of painful, 
arduous, and careful study he has de- 
voted to this problem. There has been 
careful, painful, arduous study devoted 
by the committee, and specifically by the 
manager of the bill, to a detailed analysis 
and study of each one of the functions 
proposed to be encompassed in this new 
Department. 

I am convinced that to the extent it 
has been humanly possible for the legis- 
lative mind and craftsmanship so to de- 
vise the gentleman from California, 
through his leadership, and his commit- 
tee which met and studied this with him, 
have carefully preserved the integrity of 
each of the functions, so that no function 
benefits at the expense of another and 
so that no function of transportation is 
unduly harmed. 

I believe he has preserved a balance 
of powers which had existed in the stat- 
utes between the executive and legisla- 
tive branches. I know he has been ex- 
tremely careful to preserve the integrity 
of the Congress. He has given to the 
administration no power it did not al- 
ready possess, and has taken from the 
administration no power it possessed. 
He has taken from no committee any 
right or jurisdiction it possessed, and he 
has given to no other committee a right 
or power that would act to the detriment 
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of any other committee of the House. 
Above all, he has preserved inviolate the 
integrity of the Congress and its right 
to review in the same manner it has re- 
viewed in the past each of these various 
programs. 

I should like for the House to realize 
the long, hard, careful hours of detailed 
study and analysis that went into the 
preservation of this careful and delicate 
balance which the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia has brought to us today. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. I thank the gentle- 
man for his kind remarks. The gentle- 
man knows that we worked with the 
gentleman from Texas, with the gentle- 
man from Alabama [Mr. Jones], and the 
staff of the Public Works Committee to 
very carefully take everything out of the 
original bill that interfered in any way 
with his committee. Our committee has 
worked hard and done a good job. It is 
up to the Membership of the House 
whether we are to move forward into the 
future or to look back toward the past. 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM. Mr. 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Nebraska. 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM. Last week we 
passed two bills having to do with auto 
safety. It is my understanding that this 
new Department will have jurisdiction 
over traffic safety in its general sense; is 
that correct? 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. It would be my 
thought that when the Highway Admin- 
istration is set up, all existing statutes 
on that point—and I believe the bills 
were drawn with at least the knowledge 
in mind that this legislation was in proc- 
ess—would go into this, and all these ele- 
ments of safety on our automotive trans- 
portation system would be placed in this 
Department. 

That would be at the lower level, at 
the operating everyday level. It would 
probably be in the same hands it is now 
in 


In the field of the National Transpor- 
tation Safety Board, which is a planning 
and recommending field, they would look 
at highway, railroad, aviation, and ship- 
ping problems with the idea in mind of 
suggesting improvements but not im- 
plementing them. They would have to 
come to the Congress if they wished to 
do anything other than the statutes on 
those subjects which we have already 
enacted provided. 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM. I appreciate 
that. In respect to the two bills we 
passed last week, one established within 
the Department of Commerce a safety 
advisory board or commission. I do not 
have the correct wording in front of me, 
but it is a committee to advise the Sec- 
retary. The other bill, which came from 
the Committee on Public Works, estab- 
lished a similar type of board, only to be 
appointed by the President subject to the 
advice and consent of the Senate. 

These are two conflicting committees 
or boards, in my opinion. Would this 
legislation perhaps draw those together, 
so that there would not be a conflict of 
the two boards? 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. I would think it 
would. Of course, we cannot in legis- 
lating for the future try to correct, and 
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I tried not to correct, statutory provi- 
sions whether they were in harmony or 
in conflict. This would be part of the 
job of the Secretary of Transportation, 
that is, he should come before the proper 
committees and first work out a solution 
if there is a conflict and then come be- 
fore the jurisdictional legislative com- 
mittees for such changes as might be 
necessary that he might need over and 
above the existing statutory provisions 
given to him by simple transfer. 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM. I thank the 
gentleman. 

Mr. ERLENBORN. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield myself 10 minutes. 

Mr. Chairman, I think it is undeniable 
that it is a historic occasion when we 
consider the creation of a new executive- 
level department. As has been pointed 
out by the gentleman from California 
(Mr. Ho.irretp], this would be the 12th 
such executive Cabinet Department, if 
this bill is successful and the Department 
of Transportation is created. It is 
also interesting to note that several 
of the existing Departments were created 
in this century, one of them just 
last year, in this particular 89th Con- 
gress. Last year when we considered 
the creation of the Department of Hous- 
ing and Urban Development I took the 
floor to oppose that bill. Presently in our 
subcommittee we are considering the cre- 
ation of a Department of Consumers, and 
I oppose that bill. However, I take the 
floor today in support of the creation of 
the Department of Transportation. 
Now, there has to be some reason to take 
this divergent view in opposing the cre- 
ation of two Departments and supporting 
the creation of a third. I think it is im- 
portant that we know we must have some 
pragmatic test against which to test the 
proposal to create a new Cabinet-level 
department. I think that test should be, 
Is there a sufficient body of Federal law, 
and is there a sufficient amount of Fed- 
eral activity in this field to warrant the 
organizational structure to be developed 
for this particular activity? Now, the 
Department of HUD, as we pointed out 
last year, did nothing but take the Hous- 
ing and Home Finance Agency and raise 
this to Cabinet level. It did not, as the 
sponsors so often said, bring together di- 
verse activities of the Federal Govern- 
ment and put them under one roof so 
that we would have a better administra- 
tion of our Federal laws. The same is 
true of the proposed Department of Con- 
sumers. It does not bring diverse Federal 
activities together and put them under 
one roof for proper administrative pur- 
poses. Here in this proposal, though, to 
create a Department of Transportation, 
we do meet the test of bringing together 
diverse Federal activities in the field of 
transportation, and we put them together 
in one Cabinet-level Department so that 
we can have the proper administration of 
these interrelated and presently frag- 
mented Federal activities relating to the 
transportation industry. Just as one ex- 
ample of the fact that there is a sufficient 
level of Federal activity in this field is the 
fact that the proposed Department would 
have immediately, just from the agencies 
now existing which it would bring into 
the Department, 100,000 employees and 
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an annual budget in the various activi- 
ties of some $6 billion. I think this alone 
is ample evidence of the fact that there 
are sufficient Federal activities and Fed- 
eral programs in the field of transporta- 
tion so that they should be coordinated. 

Now, some of the background as to the 
importance of transportation itself. At 
the present time some 20 percent of our 
gross national product each year con- 
sists of outlays for transportation serv- 
ices. At the present time we have a pop- 
ulation of some 200 million people, and by 
the end of this century it is anticipated 
that population may be doubled, which 
will increase at least twofold the demands 
for the movement of goods and people. 

Mr. Chairman, in 1946 there were 1.5 
million miles of paved roads in this coun- 
try. Today there are 3.25 million miles 
of paved roads and we have not as yet 
satisfied the demand. 

Mr. Chairman, over the past century 
we have seen the evolution of the rail- 
road industry from a transportation 
monopoly which needed to be closely 
regulated so that the public interest 
could be protected. It is a business that 
is in great difficulty because it is in keen 
competition with other modes of trans- 
portation. 

Mr, Chairman, in this century we have 
seen the invention of the airplane, we 
have seen the instigation of air travel, we 
have seen the progress through a Fed- 
eral subsidy, to the point where now no 
major air carrier is any longer in need 
of subsidy, but in fact they are very 
healthy and in some cases wealthy enter- 
prises. 

So, Mr. Chairman, there has been a 
tremendous increase in the demand for 
transportation, a tremendous increase in 
Federal involvement in the field of trans- 
portation in the last 50 or 60 years. 

A Department of Transportation was 
first proposed in the late 1800’s. Today, 
I believe, we have reached the time in his- 
tory when the creation of a Department 
of Transportation, if it is not overdue, is 
certainly due. 

Mr. Chairman, let us look at a few 
of these things which have brought this 
picture into focus and which have caused 
a proliferation of agencies and commis- 
sions that have been created and which 
have attempted to put the imprint of the 
Federal Government upon the field of 
transportation. 

Mr, Chairman, we have the Civil 
Aeronautics Board, we have the Federal 
Aviation Administration, we have the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, we 
have the Bureau of Public Roads, we have 
the Maritime Administration and the 
Maritime Commission, we have the As- 
sistant Secretary of Commerce for 
Transportation. This is just to name a 
few. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, this particular bill 
will not bring together all Federal ac- 
tivities in the field of transportation. I 
do not want anyone to be misled into 
thinking that this is a cure-all; and prob- 
ably it is not. 

Mr. Chairman, when we look at the in- 
terest of the Federal Government in 
transportation we find that it has a two- 
fold aspect. First of all is economic reg- 
ulation and this function is served by 
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independent commissions primarily such 
as the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
the Civil Aeronautics Board, and like 
commissions; the Federal Maritime Com- 
mission, for instance, and designedly, 
these commissions were created as in- 
dependent commissions and not as a part 
of the role or normal operation of the ex- 
ecutive branch of our Government, be- 
cause they exercise economic regulation, 
they exercise a quasi-legislative, a quasi- 
judicial function. 

On the other hand, Mr. Chairman, the 
Federal Government's activity having to 
do with planning, research, promotion, 
safety regulations, and mnoneconomic 
regulations, is within the normal opera- 
tions of the executive branch of the Gov- 
ernment, agencies, and Cabinet-level de- 
partments. A part of this is lodged in 
the Department of Commerce and so 
forth. 

Mr. Chairman, we do not propose in 
this bill to affect the economic regula- 
tory functions of the independent com- 
missions, and I do not believe we should 
ever do so. I do not believe we should 
give to any administration, whether it be 
Democrat or Republican, the power to 
set, through the executive branch of our 
Government, the policy for economic reg- 
ulation. Therefore, properly, the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission in its 
economic regulatory functions is left out 
of the bill, the Federal Maritime Com- 
mission is left out of the bill, and the reg- 
ulatory functions of the Civil Aeronautics 
Board are left out of the bill. 

Mr. Chairman, the hearings on this 
bill were extensive and lasted over a 
period of several months. 

Mr. Chairman, I want to congratulate 
the gentleman from California [Mr. 
HoLIrIELD] for his patience in hearing 
all of these witnesses and in scheduling 
the hearings day after day. Many pages 
of hearings were filled with the testimony 
of the people who would be affected, the 
people representing the various modes of 
transportation who would be affected by 
the creation of this bill. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ERLENBORN. I yield to the 
gentleman from California. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Chairman, I 
want to thank the gentleman for those 
remarks and I want to pay tribute to the 
gentleman from Illinois who is one of 
the hardest working Congressmen I 
have worked with. We have worked to- 
gether in the committee. In many in- 
stances we came to agreement. He made 
many valuable suggestions. There were 
a few areas in which we did not agree but 
we did not disagree disagreeably, as the 
gentleman will tell you. 

I want to pay tribute to the gentleman 
and his colleagues on his side, but partic- 
ularly the gentleman who was there 
every minute of the hearings and worked 
just as hard as any of the Members of 
this House. 

Mr. ERLENBORN. I thank the 
gentleman. 

Mr. Chairman, as a result of the hear- 
ings, I discovered—and the other mem- 
bers of the committee discovered that 
generally speaking the representatives of 
industry and labor alike in the field of 
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transportation did support the concept of 
the creation of a Department of Trans- 
portation. 

I think the original testimony devel- 
oped from the representatives of the var- 
ious modes of transportation—the air- 
lines, the highway truckers and the rail- 
road industry, had a rather similar ring 
to it. That was that they did like the 
concept of a Department of Transporta- 
tion, but—and then usually they would 
have some exceptions that would almost 
in effect have taken them out of the De- 
partment of Transportation. 

Mr. Chairman, I think the action of 
the subcommittee in amending the bill 
in providing for separate administra- 
tions to represent the modal interests, 
satisfied most of the demands of industry 
for amendments to the bill to see that 
their interests were separately repre- 
sented by the Maritime Administration, 
the Highway Administration, the Avia- 
tion Administraton and so on. 

One of the sections which came under 
the most criticism was section 7. Some 
amendment was made to section 7. 
Some of those who opposed section 
7 were appeased when exceptions were 
added to this section to make the partic- 
ular activities they were interested in 
exempted from the Secretary’s control 
to establish standards and criteria, so 
some people were satisfied with those 
amendments. 

The committee also improved the bill 
by beefing up the powers of the National 
Transportation Safety Board. 

In the administration bill when first 
introduced, this was nothing more than 
a hollow shell. So these improvements 
were made. But I do not want to leave 
the impression with anyone that I think 
the bill is as yet perfect. Although I 
support the bill, I think there are some 
serious defects. 

Mr, DON H. CLAUSEN. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ERLENBORN. I yield to the gen- 
tleman. 

Mr. DON H. CLAUSEN. Mr. Chair- 
man, I have had correspondence with a 
number of people, because of my interest 
in aviation in regard to the desirability of 
leaving the Federal Aviation Agency out 
of the so-called Department of Trans- 
portation. 

I wonder if the gentleman could advise 
the Committee, and myself in particular, 
as to the reasons for the action in reject- 
ing this request. I understand the re- 
quest was made that the Federal Aviation 
Agency remain as an independent Agency 
but it was included for reasons that you 
apparently have decided to be in the best 
interests of anyone. 

I wonder if the gentleman could elabo- 
rate on this for the purpose of the 
RECORD? 
yee ERLENBORN. I would be happy 


Mr. Chairman, in the field of Federal 
activity in the aviation industry, it may 
be somewhat unique in that we have two 
separate agencies—the FAA and the 
CAB, both of them quasi-independent 
agencies, presidentially appointed and 
confirmed by the Senate. 

The FAA has as its principal function 
the regulation of air traffic, the opera- 
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tion of air traffic controls. The CAB has 
as its principal function the economic 
regulation of the air transportation in- 
dustry. 

The rationale in putting the FAA into 
this Department is that in these non- 
economic regulatory functions, such as 
the promotion of the industry and the 
conduct and control of the airways, this 
properly belonged in the executive branch 
of the Government in this new Depart- 
ment. 

But the economic regulatory functions 
of the Civil Aeronautics Board did not be- 
long in a new Department but should re- 
main an independent Board such as the 
ICC is for the railway industry. 

Mr. DON H. CLAUSEN. You do not 
feel that their function will be dimin- 
ished by, as someone has described it, 
being swallowed up in this overall De- 
partment and therefore will not be able 
to be responsive to the changing needs 
in the aviation fields? 

Mr. ERLENBORN. No, I do not think 
they will. I think they are properly in 
this new Department, which will have an 
overall view of transportation. 

I should mention one other thing. 
Though we are not transferring the CAB 
into this Department, we are taking the 
safety function of the CAB, the acci- 
dent-investigating function. We are 
placing it in the new Department. This 
is one of the defects in the bill. Only a 
few short years ago this Congress, in its 
wisdom, separated the accident-investi- 
gating function and put it in the CAB 
and made it separate from the function 
of the FAA in conducting traffic in the 
airways, so that we now have the CAB 
as an independent body, including the in- 
vestigating activities of the FAA. 

This bill as it now stands would merge 
these two functions and would put us 
back to where we were 10 years ago, and 
we would have the anomaly of the Sec- 
retary of the Department of Transporta- 
tion having the accident-investigating 
function and, on the other hand, having 
the FAA activity, so that in effect he 
would be investigating himself. This is 
one of the amendments I hope will be 
adopted to separate out this function. I 
will offer such an amendment. 

Mr. CLARENCE J. BROWN, JR. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ERLENBORN. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Ohio. 

Mr. CLARENCE J. BROWN, JR. I 
think it should be made clear that only 
the functions, duties, and responsibilities 
of the FAA are transferred to the Depart- 
ment of Transportation, but FAA is not 
transferred not as an organizational en- 
tity into the new Department. In other 
words, the Secretary of the Department 
of Transportation would have the oppor- 
tunity to set up any kind of organization 
he wants under the new Federal Avia- 
tion Administration. 

Mr. DON H. CLAUSEN. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ERLENBORN. I yield to the 
gentleman from California. 

Mr. DON H. CLAUSEN. Then you are 
satisfied that the function of the FAA will 
not be jeopardized in any way? 

Mr. CLARENCE J. BROWN, JR. Iam 
satisfied that the function of the FAA will 
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be moved into the new Department. I 
am not satisfied that it will not be 
jeopardized. 

Mr. McCLORY. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ERLENBORN. I yield to the 
gentleman from Illinois. 

Mr. McCLORY. I commend the gen- 
tleman for his expert exposition of this 
legislation. I also wish to congratulate 
the gentleman from California, the 
chairman of the subcommittee, and the 
gentleman from [Illinois on producing 
this important legislation. I happen to 
come, as does the gentleman in the well, 
from a metropolitan area, northeastern 
Illinois. I am particularly interested in 
the subject of urban mass transportation. 
I would like to inquire as to whether or 
not this subject is included within this 
legislation, and whether the function of 
promoting and improving urban mass 
transportation is going to come under 
the jurisdiction of the Department of 
Transportation. 

Mr. ERLENBORN. I am happy the 
gentleman asked that question because 
it brings me to the closing part of my re- 
marks. This is again one of the defects 
that is presently in the bill under con- 
sideration, even though, as I have said, 
the subcommittee did a fine job in other 
areas of the bill. But to answer the 
question specifically, the urban mass 
transportation program, which was 
established by legislation last year and 
placed in the Housing and Urban De- 
velopment Department because at that 
time there was no Department of Trans- 
portation, under this bill would stay in 
the Housing and Urban Development 
Department. 

If we have a real transportation crisis 
in America, it is in the cities and urban 
areas of the United States. If we are 
going to coordinate our transportation 
activities, and if this new Department of 
Transportation is to be meaningful what- 
soever, we should have the urban mass 
transportation program under the Secre- 
tary of Transportation, and at the proper 
time I will offer an amendment for that 
purpose. 

Mr. McCLORY. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ERLENBORN. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Illinois. 

Mr. McCLORY. I am interested in 
the gentleman’s comments and also in 
the subject of his proposed amendment 
because it does seem to me that the sub- 
ject of our highways and the subject of 
urban mass transportation are so closely 
interrelated that they really belong in 
the same Department. I feel very 
strongly that the encouragement of ur- 
ban mass transportation is the only an- 
swer to relieving our highways leading 
into our great metropolitan areas and 
within our metropolitan areas, and it 
would certainly be appropriate, in my 
opinion, to employ funds for highway 
purposes or to provide funds for the gen- 
eral purpose of providing highways and 
for relieving highways through the pro- 
motion of Department of Urban Mass 
Transportation facilities. 

Iam not suggesting that this is the full 
function of the Federal Government. 
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But I do feel the Department of Trans- 
portation is an appropriate Department 
of the Federal Government in which 
these functions should be carried out and 
directed, so that the metropolitan area 
itself can provide the maximum of high- 
way facilities as well as urban transpor- 
tation facilities for the large populations 
that reside in those areas. 

Mr. ERLENBORN. I thank the 
gentleman for his contribution. I agree 
with him wholeheartedly. 

Mr. SLACK. Mr. Chairman, wil! the 
gentleman yield at this point? 

Mr. ERLENBORN. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from West Virginia. 

Mr. SLACK. Mr. Chairman, we are 
presently and we have been appropri- 
ating moneys for research in transporta- 
tion and also high-speed ground trans- 
portation within the Department of 
Commerce. Is it true that this new 
agency of transportation would assume 
this responsibility, or would it remain 
within the Department of Commerce? 

Mr. ERLENBORN. It will remain in 
the Department of Housing and Urban 
Development, as I recall. I am not cer- 
tain. Certainly the urban mass trans- 
portation stays in Housing and Urban 
Development. 

Mr. SLACK. Perhaps the gentleman 
did not understand me. I was talking 
about transportation research. 

Mr. ERLENBORN. The gentleman is 
talking about the northeast corridor 
high-speed? 

Mr. SLACK. No, the transportation 
research. Since 1962 we have appropri- 
ated $7,625,000 in the area of transpor- 
tation research. In addition to that 
we have appropriated $18,250,000 for 
the high-speed ground transportation. 
These are both within the Department of 
Commerce at the present time. My ques- 
tion is: Would they be transferred to the 
new Department of Transportation? 

Mr. ERLENBORN. Yes. I under- 
stand the gentleman’s question. My un- 
derstanding is that they will be. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman has expired. i 

Mr. ERLENBORN. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield myself 5 additional minutes. 

Mr. Chairman, let me say, as I under- 
stand it, the functions of the Department 
of Commerce relating to transportation 
are transferred to the new Department 
of Transportation. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ERLENBORN. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from California. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Chairman, I 
want to reaffirm what the gentleman has 
said, that the functions of transporta- 
tion that are now in the Department of 
Commerce are transferred over into the 
Department of Transportation, in line 
with trying to put all transportation mat- 
ters together. 

The gentleman has correctly said we 
have not put urban mass transit in, and 
there will be some discussion of that 
matter. We have not put in the St. 
Lawrence Seaway Development Corpora- 
tion and the Alaska Railroad. There are 
a few things that have been left out, but 
reasons will be given, both pro and con, 
on that later. 
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Mr. SLACK. I thank the gentleman 
for yielding. 

Mr. ERLENBORN. In summation, 
there are defects in this bill, as I have 
stated. Let me point out what these are. 
In colloquy they have been developed 
to a certain extent. 

The fact that the accident investigat- 
ing function of the CAB is going to be 
merged in with the Secretary of FAA is 
a defect, in my opinion, and also in the 
opinion of people in the industry it is a 
defect. This function should be sepa- 
rated out. Accident investigation should 
not be undertaken by the Secretary, so 
that he will not be investigating himself. 

Section 7, although it has been amend- 
ed, is still very unacceptable. Section 7 
gives the Secretary of the Department 
the right to establish standards and 
criteria. 

There is an amendment in this bill of- 
fered by the majority, which was adopted, 
that would give the appearance of mak- 
ing this unobjectionable, because it 
says—and this is in section 4(e)—that 
the standards and criteria so established 
by the Secretary shall not conflict with 
standards and criteria established by 
the law. The fact is, there are few if any 
standards or criteria in the area of Fed- 
eral investment in transportation. There 
are few if any legislative enactments re- 
lating to standards and criteria in the 
Federal transportation area. 

This still gives the Secretary pretty 
much of a free hand to establish stand- 
ards and criteria for transportation. It 
also would require that any other agency 
or department proposing an investment 
in transportation by the Federal Govern- 
ment would have to establish their plan 
according to the facts developed by the 
Secretary of Transportation, and con- 
form their proposal to the standards and 
criteria established by the Secretary of 
Transportation. 

It appears to me that in the original 
bill as introduced by the administration 
there was an attempt to take what is now 
the function of Congress and give this 
to the executive department. 

Actually, this whole area is some- 
what a gray area, part executive, part 
legislative, but there certainly was an 
attempt by the administration to swing 
the pendulum over to the executive and 
to sive all the power to the executive 
department in establishing standards 
and criteria for water resource projects 
and all other transportation projects. 

If this section remains in the bill, that 
pendulum will still be on the side of the 
executive, taking congressional preroga- 
tives and giving them to the executive 
department. 

At the proper time I shall offer a mo- 
tion to strike section 7 from this bill. I 
do not believe we can improve this sec- 
tion. I do not believe the amendments 
adopted by the subcommittee and the 
committee have made much of an im- 
provement to this section. I believe that 
the entire section 7 should be stricken 
from the bill. It has no real bearing on 
the other powers and functions of the 
Secretary of Transportation. 

So the amendments will be offered at 
the proper time. I hope I will have the 
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support of the membership in improving 
the bill even beyond the point the sub- 
committee and the committee did in 
their deliberations. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield such time as he may consume to 
the gentleman from Texas [Mr. Brooxs]. 

Mr. BROOKS. Mr. Chairman, first I 
should like to pay some tribute to the 
chairman of the committee and to the 
senior Republican and other members 
who worked with them on the Commit- 
tee on Government Operations for doing 
what I believe is a splendid job in full 
accord with the highest traditions of this 
legislative body in protecting the statutes 
as they now exist, as passed by the Con- 
gress, and at the same time putting them 
into an agency where they can be ad- 
ministered fairly and constructively. 

Mr. Chairman, throughout history, the 
degree of development of a national 
transportation system has been a deter- 
mining factor in boosting or in limiting 
the heights of greatness to which nations 
have aspired. Today our network of 
roadways, railways, waterways and air- 
ways monitor the heartbeat of our Na- 
tion—restraining us when inadequate, 
beckoning to us when lying useless. 

The United States can be proud of its 
vast and varied system of mobility. In 
no industry has the inventive genius of 
the American people been more pro- 
nounced. No nation in history has been 
so successful in drawing together the far- 
flung reaches of its geography into a co- 
hesive unit, working together to create 
the standard of living we enjoy. 

We are no longer in a period of in- 
fancy in the development of our trans- 
portation system. We are in a period of 
highly sophisticated and challenging 
growth. In this era of development of 
supersonic transports, giant aircraft, 
high-speed rail transportation, and inter- 
state highways, we cannot ignore the 
need for unified effort in planning and 
constructing a well-balanced transporta- 
tion system that will complement and aid 
the growth of our country in all respects. 
We cannot permit even the possibility of 
an antiquated, uncoordinated, wasteful 
transportation system that would stifle 
the progress of our country. 

Today we are considering legislation to 
establish a department in the Govern- 
ment that will provide the framework 
within which a coordinated effort can be 
put forth: In the past, as a particular 
type of transportation has become an im- 
portant influence in our economic struc- 
ture, the Government has assumed its re- 
sponsibility for encouraging, assisting, 
protecting, coordinating and sometimes 
regulating the industry so that it could 
best serve the needs of our country. Wa- 
ter transportation was undoubtedly the 
most prominent means of linking the col- 
onies along the Atlantic seaboard to- 
gether. Rail transportation conquered 
our western frontiers in the late 19th 
century. The automobile and the high- 
way virtually revolutionized the way of 
life in every community in the country 
in the early 20th century. Now, 
air travel pulls us even closer together. 

Presently we have a fragmentation of 
Government agencies dealing with the 
administration of the Government’s in- 
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terest in transportation matters. The 
ICC watches over the railroads and 
motor carriers while the Federal Mari- 
time Administration and the Coast 
Guard are responsible for water trans- 
portation and the FAA and the CAB 
share responsibilities in aviation. The 
Department of Commerce has various 
functions in the field of transportation, 
particularly with regard to automotive 
travel. Transportation safety is scat- 
tered all over the Federal Government, 

This fragmentation is not conducive 
to the development of a well-rounded, 
coordinated system. It lends itself to 
duplication and waste and leaves large 
areas untouched. Our Government 
cannot deal haphazardly with an activ- 
ity of such national importance. Every 
dollar must be invested wisely if we are 
to maintain a transportation system 
which complements and aids the other 
segments of our economy. 

We can afford neither an over- 
expansion nor an underexpansion in 
any individual mode of transportation. 
The problem now is with mixing 
and balancing the various means 
of travel in proper proportion so that for 
any given need, we will have the most 
efficient and convenient method of 
travel available. Only with sufficient di- 
rection, coordination, and cooperation 
can we delineate the problems and 
achieve the optimum reward for the in- 
vestments of both the Government and 
the private citizens of this country. 

The Government invests billions of 
dollars each year in highway construc- 
tion, aircraft research and development, 
air traffic control, ship construction, 
railroad inspections and other trans- 
portation activities. Certainly there 
should be an officer of Cabinet rank to 
oversee the various programs and poli- 
cies which we here in Congress have 
enacted. 

In the new Department, these pro- 
grams will be continued, but will be car- 
ried on in an environment oriented to- 
ward a complete transportation system 
rather than one distinct and isolated 
segment of the system. The advantage 
of a coordinated effort is obvious when 
we recognize the interrelation of the sev- 
eral modes of transportation—airline 
passengers travel to and from the ter- 
minals over superhighways; freight is 
delivered to and taken from the wharves 
by rail. There is no logic in administer- 
ing these interdependent segments of the 
transportation system in separate Gov- 
erment agencies. A departmental orga- 
nization with cognizance over all admin- 
istrative transportation functions will 
permit a comprehensive evaluation of 
our needs and problems and enable us to 
develop an overall policy to meet the 
demands of the future. 

Our cities and industrial complexes 
continue to grow at fantastic rates. The 
demands upon our rural areas for agri- 
cultural products and natural resources 
to support them will grow at a similar 
rate. This expected growth will impose 
a crushing burden on our existing trans- 
portation facilities. No one has sug- 
gested that our transportation system 
will not expand, but the Government’s 
participation and investment in this ex- 
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pansion will be most productive only if 
made in a systematic, coordinated, and 
well-planned manner. No new depart- 
ment has faced a greater challenge nor 
held more promise. We cannot risk fail- 
ing to recognize and meet that challenge. 

Mr. Chairman, the state of our trans- 
portation may determine the state of our 
Nation. I urge the enactment of this 
vital legislation that will create a depart- 
ment through which this Government 
can fulfill the need of the people of this 
country. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD, Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 10 minutes to the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. ROSENTHAL]. 

Mr. ROSENTHAL. Mr. Chairman, I 
rise in support of H.R. 15963. I think it 
is a good bill but there are some features, 
particularly the one I am going to ad- 
dress myself to, that warrant special 
attention. 

Let me say first I want to join with my 
colleagues in acknowledging the fact that 
the gentleman from California [Mr. 
HOLIFIELD] rendered monumental service 
to the House in bringing this bill to the 
floor today. We know that he and the 
members of the staff, together with mi- 
nority members, worked countless hours, 
days, nights, weeks, and months in order 
to bring to the floor a very difficult and 
involved but at the same time a very 
useful bill. 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to direct 
my remarks specifically to an amend- 
ment that I propose to offer at the ap- 
propriate time to create within this De- 
partment an Office of Aircraft Noise 
Control and Abatement. Something 
must be done now to help to alleviate 
what has become, in my judgment, a 
most acute social problem in the areas 
surrounding our cities. Many Members 
of Congress have been particularly dis- 
turbed, as have their constituents been, 
about the problem of aircraft noise. The 
gentlemen from New York [Messrs. Ap- 
DABBO, TENZER, and WyDLER] and I have 
all spent many months, if not years, try- 
ing to see if something could not be done 
to alleviate if not to eliminate this very, 
very difficult social problem. Those of 
us who live near cities I am sure are 
aware of the interesting comment that 
the New York Times editorial offered on 
August 17, 1966, in commenting on the 
airline strike when they said the fol- 
lowing: 

About the only blessing of the airline 
strike is that life has been a bit quieter for 
the people unlucky enough to live within 
roaring distance of jet airports. Now that 
the planes are about to fly again it is time for 
Congress to do something about taking the 
decibels out of the aerial parade. 


There is an enormous amount of evi- 
dence which documents the extent of the 
aircraft noise problem. 

Aircraft noise is a matter that affects 
probably some 10 or 20 million Amer- 
ican citizens, and I think it is about 
time that Congress did something to 
meet its responsibility in this very diffi- 
cult area, 

A brief review of what we have not 
done in the past might be useful in de- 
ciding what we ought to do in the future. 
All of you know that the jet engine was 
developed by the Air Force essentially 
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for military purposes, and those that de- 
veloped the jet engine were concerned 
with thrust and speed and not with noise. 
Airport. neighbors in those days were 
told that they had to learn to live with 
this problem and had to accommodate 
themselves to it in the interest of na- 
tional defense. The fact is that the air- 
craft industry itself has done virtually 
nothing about solving the problem of air- 
craft noise. As I said in my separate 
views, which I commend to all of you, 
appearing on page 76 of the committee 
report: 

Efforts over the past years have been far 
less concerted than many of us in Congress 
have thought necessary and believed possible. 
Airplane manufacturers have not been falling 
Over each other in competition to produce 
quieter aircraft. Noise abatement research 
and development, after all, hardly promises 
higher profits. Indeed, it can be said that 
noise abatement has been to the airline in- 
dustry what safety engineering has been to 
the automobile industry. It has been, in 
short, an irritating and costly sacrifice which 
private industry is understandably reluctant 
to undertake. 


At the present time the Department of 
Commerce, the FAA, and the NASA have 
all made some efforts, but only token ef- 
forts. And this problem is of such pro- 
portion that is will not yield to tokenism. 
Everybody knows this is true. 

Essentially, Mr. Chairman, past efforts, 
in principal, have only been in the areas 
of flight pattern planning. Budgets have 
been incredibly low. For example, in 
1966 NASA requested nothing for re- 
search and development in the field of 
aircraft noise abatement, and whatever 
little money that Congress forced upon 
them, they refused to spend. 

Mr. Chairman, several months ago, for 
the first time; after prodding by Members 
of Congress, the FAA established a noise 
abatement service. This same group also 
serves as the interagency committee, 
made up of the Assistant Secretary of 
HUD, Commerce, and NASA. There are 
four people—only four people—assigned 
by the FAA, to supervise the alleviation 
of aircraft noise abatement. 

Mr. Chairman, this entire problem, I 
believe, is important to 10 to 20 million 
people, a problem which has created 
more controversy in the affected areas 
surrounding our cities than any other, 
and it is going to have to be solved by 
only four people. They are outstanding 
public servants—these four—but they 
have neither the influence nor resources 
to do the job. 

Mr. Chairman, the problem is that up 
to now no one has really felt the need 
to do anything. The FAA has obviously 
been subject to pressure from the air- 
craft industry. There has been no ef- 
fective spokesmen for the airport neigh- 
bor. My proposed office would provide 
that voice. 

Mr. Chairman, the President acted in 
April of this year for the first time in 
recognizing that this is a problem. He 
established a Presidential panel on jet 
aircraft noise. Subsequently, he estab- 
lished an interagency group consisting of 
representatives of HUD, Commerce, OST, 
FAA, and NASA. We all welcomed that 
interagency group. But I submit that 
such an agency is not the most likely to 
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be active day in and day out. It is under 
no obligation to meet or to report to Con- 
gress. It has no continuing guarantee of 
funds. And, in any case its staff is the 
same four men who work on the FAA 
noise abatement staff. I repeat, their re- 
sources and influence are insufficient. 

Mr. HALEY. Mr. Chairman, I make 
the point of order that a quorum is not 
present. 

The CHAIRMAN. Evidently a quorum 
is a present. The Clerk will call the 
roll. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the fol- 
lowing Members failed to answer to their 
names: 


[Roll No. 239] 

Adams Gettys Roudebush 
Andrews, Hagan, Ga. Schisler 

Glenn Halleck Schmidhauser 
Ashley Hanna Scott 
Baring Hansen, Wash, Senner 
Blatnik Hébert Sickles 
Broomfield Jones, Mo Sikes 
Byrnes, Wis King, N.Y Smith, Calif. 
Cahill Kirwan Sweeney 
Callaway Kluczynski Thomas 
Carey Landrum Toll 
Celler Long, La. Tupper 
Cohelan McEwen Tuten 
Conable McMillan Walker, Miss 
Conyers Martin, Ala. White, Idaho 
Cooley Martin, Mass. White, Tex 
Cramer Morrison Williams 
Denton Multer Wilson, 
Diggs Murray Charles H 
Ellsworth O'Brien Wolff 
Evins, Tenn Powell Zablocki 
Flynt Resnick 
Fogarty Reuss 
Foley Rivers, Alaska 
Ford, Rogers, Tex. 

William D. Rooney, N.Y. 


Accordingly, the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. Price, Chairman of the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union, reported that that Committee, 
having had under consideration the bill 
H.R. 15963, and finding itself without a 
quorum, he had directed the roll to be 
called, when 358 Members responded to 
their names, a quorum, and he submitted 
herewith the names of the absentees to 
be spread upon the Journal, 

The Committee resumed its sitting. 

The CHAIRMAN. When the Commit- 
tee rose, the gentleman from New York 
(Mr. RosentHAL] had 4 minutes remain- 
ing. The Chair recognizes the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. ROSENTHAL]. 

Mr. ROSENTHAL. Mr. Chairman, the 
present effort on the part of the Execu- 
tive to meet this acute problem is dissi- 
pated and proliferated among a number 
of agencies. As I mentioned before, this 
kind of dissipation is simply inadequate 
to our needs. It was for this reason that 
the administration set up the FAA noise 
abatement service. They already realize 
the problem, in other words. My view is 
simply that their new concern and rec- 
ognition will not receive sufficient expres- 
sion without a visible office by virtue of 
congressional mandate 

Mr. Chairman, in 1966 the FAA, which 
has primary responsibility in the re- 
rearch and development field of noise 
abatement, received $780,000; in 1967, it 
is proposed to receive only $565,000. No- 
body believes this is enough. But the 
noise abatement cause requires more po- 
litical muscle if it is to get the money it 
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needs. And this is where my proposed 
Office fits in. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from New York has expired. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield the gentleman 5 additional minutes. 

Mr. TENZER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield at this point? 

Mr. ROSENTHAL. Mr. Chairman, I 
am happy to yield to the gentleman from 
New York. 

Mr. TENZER. Mr. Chairman, I rise at 
this time, first, to compliment the gentle- 
man in the well for taking up the fight 
for jet noise control and abatement. I 
will support the amendment to be offered 
by the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
ROSENTHAL]. 

Mr. Chairman, I also wish to compli- 
ment the chairman of the Committee on 
Government Operations, the gentleman 
from California [Mr. HoLIFIELD], and I 
should like to indicate my support of H.R. 
15963, a bill to establish a Cabinet-level 
Department of Transportation. 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to call to 
the attention of my colleagues that the 
amendment to be offered by the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. ROSENTHAL] 
which will provide for the establishment 
of an Office of Aircraft Noise Control and 
Abatement within the Department of 
Transportation, will only take care of one 
aspect of the problem of jet noise. I want 
to alert my colleagues, my constituents, 
as well as the millions of citizens who re- 
side in and around the Nation’s airfields 
that this is only a very small step we 
are asking the Congress to take today by 
the adoption of the proposed amend- 
ment. 

Mr. Chairman, the creation of an Of- 
fice of Aircraft Noise Control and 
Abatement merely sets up an office to co- 
ordinate our efforts to reduce aircraft 
noise. We may very well by this means 
avoid the duplication of effort which 
has up to now taken place in attempts 
to find a solution to the problem. 

Mr. Chairman, during the Ist session 
of the 89th Congress, I called to the at- 
tention of my colleagues that a number 
of agencies of our Government are en- 
gaged in one form or another of noise 
research. By combining all these ef- 
forts we may be able to avoid a waste of 
funds. The establishment of a noise 
abatement agency connected with the 
new Department of Transportation does 
not provide a mandate from Congress 
to accelerate the efforts in this fleld. 
This is what is needed and this is what 
I will continue to urge. It does not give 
to the Department of Transportation the 
additional regulatory powers which it 
needs or the funds required to make 
real and substantial progress in com- 
bating jet noises. 

Mr. Chairman, I live in the shadow of 
Kennedy airfield, and various flight 
paths travel over my own home and 
over the homes of many thousands of 
my neighbors in the Fifth Congressional 
District of New York. 

Millions of people living in and near 
our airports are similarly affected. 

I urge my colleagues to review the 
statements which I have made in this 
Chamber on the subject of aircraft noise 
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abatement, and I refer to my previous 
remarks: 


May 6, 1965: “Aircraft Noise Abate- 
JJ al ie oa ie mines 
Daily Recorp, May 13, 1965: 
Noise—Opens the Floodgates of Liti- 
gation” 
Daily Recorp, May 20, 1965: “More on 
Jet Noise: NASA Conference“ A2 
Daily Recorp, May 27, 1965: “More on 
Jet Noise—Part IV—NASA Research 
Program” 
Daily Recorp, June 10, 1965: “More 
on Jet Noise—Part V—FAA Aircraft 
Noise Symposium” 
Daily Recor, July 8, 1965: “Jet Noise 
Part VI—Hazard to the Nation’s 
Health” 
Aug. 12, 1965: “More on Jet Noise— 
Part VII— Report on Noise Forum“ 20398 
Aug. 30, 1965: “More on Jet Noise— 
Part VIII—Novel Test Over Long 
Island and Correspondence With 
the President“ 22277-22278 
Sept. 15, 1965: “The Latest on Jet 
Nolse Part IX“ 24020-24021 
Mar. 2, 1966: President Recognizes 
Jet Noise Problem“ 4810-4811 
Mar. 21, 1966: “President Johnson 
Acts on Congressman TENzER’s Jet 
NOUS ee 6420-6421 
May 3, 1966: “Debate on NASA Appro- 
Wunde ð 9679-9685 
July 12, 1966: “Jet Noise: A Plea for 
Bipartisan Support“ 15392-15393 
Daily Recorp, Aug. 8, 1966: “Jet Noise” 
(delay the supersonic transport) . A4263 


Mr. Chairman, I call to the attention 
of the gentleman in the well and to my 
colleagues that the additional steps 
needed will be the subject of hearings 
before the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce to which my bills— 
H.R. 7982 and H.R. 16172, have been re- 
ferred. The Committee will also con- 
sider the bill introduced by Chairman 
Staccers of that committee. 

These bills when reported to the floor 
will present a more comprehensive and 
more meaningful program for effective 
noise abatement control. 

I make this point, so that my support 
of the proposed amendment, may not be 
misunderstood. I want to indicate to 
my colleagues that this is not a cure-all 
or an answer to all of the problem of 
jet noise. 

Mr. Chairman, I commend the gen- 
tleman for his efforts and welcome his 
support when I continue to fight beyond 
the action to be taken by the House on 
his amendment. I know I can count on 
his support in the long-range fight to 
find a solution to a national menace. 

Mr. ROSENTHAL. I thank the gen- 
tleman for his comments, 

Mr. RYAN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROSENTHAL. I yield to the gen- 
tleman. 

Mr. RYAN. Mr. Chairman, I want to 
commend the gentleman from New York 
(Mr. ROSENTHAL] for his thoughtful ap- 
proach to this serious problem and for 
having focused the attention of the Com- 
mittee upon the question of aircraft 
noise control and abatement. 

When the NASA authorization bill was 
on the floor on May 3, I urged that $20 
million additional be utilized by NASA to 
conduct a full-scale research program 
on the engineering problems inherent in 
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jet noise. I pointed out that NASA was 
the proper agency to deal with the en- 
gineering questions associated with air- 
craft noise control and abatement. Un- 
fortunately, the amendment which I 
supported was rejected, as was the mo- 
tion to recommit with instructions simi- 
lar to the amendment. In other words, 
the House voted to postpone the day of 
reckoning, 

Five or six agencies have been involved 
in this problem without overall coordina- 
tion or a sense of urgency. It is time 
that this matter receive the priority it 
deserves, for the effects of jet noise are 
becoming more serious every day for 
those who live in the shadow of our great 
airports and the noise belt of our air- 
planes. 

Mr. ROSENTHAL. Mr. Chairman, I 
think the bill before us expresses the 
theory of unifying command and re- 
sponsibility in the field of transporta- 
tion. This is good administration. I 
believe it is also good administra- 
tion to assign specific statutory respon- 
sibility for a problem everyone knows 
is crucial. Only then do we assure action 
and provide for the continual review of 
a concerned Congress. 

The very fact that this chart sits here 
today is an indictment of the failure 
to respond to this need. 

Nowhere on this chart, under the re- 
sponsibilities and duties listed for the 
Federal Aviation Agency is there one 
sentence or any comment of any kind 
about executive responsibility in the 
field of aircraft noise abatement. If the 
executives of the Department of Trans- 
portation are disposed to take this as a 
serious problem, then surely there must 
be some agency, some bureau, some other 
office responsible for getting at this 
problem. It is for this reason that this 
amendment is offered today. 

Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROSENTHAL. I yield to the 
gentleman from New York. 

Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. Chairman, I 
would like to commend the gentleman 
for his initiative in this regard and to 
his statements, and I wish to lend my 
support to his amendment. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROSENTHAL. I yield to the gen- 
tleman. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Chairman, the 
gentleman alluded to the chart. There 
are many sections that are not portrayed 
on the chart. The use of the chart here 
is as an organizational chart. 

But the gentleman is well aware that 
we wrote into the bill in section 4, page 5, 
lines 4 to 6, that the Secretary should 
promote and undertake research and de- 
velopment in relation to transportation 
including noise abatement with particu- 
lar attention to aircraft noise. So we 
have given them a charge, a responsibil- 
ity, and a duty. Many of these duties are 
not on the chart. The reference to the 
chart is inconsequential, in my opinion. 

Mr. ROSENTHAL. I am very much 
aware of the amendment we added into 
the bill. 

Mr, HOLIFIELD. Mr. Chairman, if 
the gentleman will yield further 
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Mr. ROSENTHAL. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from California. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Because of the gen- 
tleman’s interest—and it has been very 
great and he has been a great help to the 
committee—and the interest of others on 
the committee, we did write in that par- 
ticular section of the bill a serious charge 
and responsibility to the Secretary to get 
to this matter. As the gentleman knows, 
there are other bills, like the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. Tenzer] has just 
mentioned, which go to the substantive 
problems, and which are in the jurisdic- 
tion of the Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce Committee. 

Mr. ROSENTHAL. I acknowledge 
that, and I acknowledge publicly my 
gratitude to the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia for inserting that provision in the 
bill. But the simple difference between 
the gentleman from California and my- 
self is that I am convinced that the pro- 
vision he refers to requires a specific of- 
fice for its effective implementation. 
This would be a statement by Congress 
that we expect something to be done, and 
that we want to see a single agency re- 
sponsible for action. It is a direct re- 
sponsibility which Congress will be as- 
signing to the proposed Secretary. I 
think this carries more significance and 
muscle than a mere commentary in the 
foreword of the bill. Once the office is 
established, it will have access to the Bu- 
reau of the Budget, it will have access to 
the Secretary, and it will know the Amer- 
ican people have spoken through the 
Congress and expect something to be 
done. 

Mr. JOELSON. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROSENTHAL. I shall be happy to 
yield to the gentleman from New Jersey. 

Mr. JOELSON. Mr. Chairman, I am 
pleased to support H.R. 15963, which 
would establish a Department of Trans- 
portation on a Cabinet level. As a Repre- 
sentative from a metropolitan area sur- 
rounding New York City, it is clear to me 
that we must increase our efforts to 
combat the choking strangulation with 
which we are faced on our highways, 
railroads, and airways. In the jet era 
we cannot get by with horse and buggy 
policies. 

I am impressed by the statement of 
the Committee on Government Opera- 
tions that in 1965, 87 million vehicles 
traveled the streets and highways of the 
Nation, and that it is estimated that in 
another 10 years the number of such ve- 
hicles will double. 

No matter how diligent existing agen- 
cies may be, it is necessary to combine 
them under one head to make sure that 
their efforts are coordinated and inte- 
grated. I think it important that such 
agencies as the Federal Aviation Agency, 
the Bureau of Public Roads, the Under 
Secretary of Commerce for Transporta- 
tion, the Civil Aeronautics Board and 
the Interstate Commerce Commission be 
subject to common control and direc- 
tion. I believe that a most important 
function of the Department of Transpor- 
tation will be to conduct research and 
development aimed not only at improv- 
ing the flow of transportation facilities, 
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but also combating the air pollution and 
the noise which plague our cities. 

I hope that this legislation will be en- 
acted by an overwhelming majority. 

Mr. GILBERT. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROSENTHAL. I shall be happy 
to yield to the gentleman from New York 
(Mr. GILBERT]. 

Mr. GILBERT. Mr. Chairman, I sup- 
port the Rosenthal amendment to estab- 
lish within the Department of Transpor- 
tation an Office of Aircraft Noise Control 
and Abatement. I commend the gen- 
tleman from New York for offering this 
amendment. 

If we are to find a solution to the 
problem of aircraft noise, then the re- 
sponsibility for all noise abatement ef- 
forts and functions must be coordinated 
and concentrated within one office in the 
new Department. At the present time 
they are spread about among several 
Federal agencies—the FAA, the National 
Aeronautics and Space Administration, 
the Department of Commerce, and the 
Department of Housing and Urban De- 
velopment. 

Several weeks ago I introduced a bill 
to provide for aircraft noise abatement 
study and regulation. Other Members 
have offered similar proposals, and the 
administration is strongly in favor of 
such legislation. This is a serious prob- 
lem to which we must find an answer. 
I have received many complaints from 
residents of my 22d District in the 
Bronx, N.Y. The Bronx is severely af- 
fected as well as the Queens area in Long 
Island—since the addition of long run- 
ways at La Guardia Airport. But it is 
not a problem only in my city; it is one 
which confronts the residents of cities 
throughout the country which are adja- 
cent to airports. 

The office which would be created by 
the amendment offered by my colleague 
from New York [Mr. ROSENTHAL] would 
be the logical agency and would provide 
the sensible approach to coordinating 
and carrying out the objectives of my 
bill, and similar bills, to study, control 
and regulate aircraft noise. 

I strongly support the gentleman’s 
amendment and I hope the Committee 
will adopt it when we come to the amend- 
atory stage of consideration of this leg- 
islation to create a Department of 
Transportation. I urge my colleagues in 
the House to join me at that time in 
supporting the amendment of the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. ROSENTHAL] 
to establish an Office of Aircraft Noise 
Control and Abatement. 

Mr. ADDABBO. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROSENTHAL, I am glad to yield 
to the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
ADDABBO]. 

Mr. ADDABBO. Mr. Chairman, I 
wish to compliment the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. ROSENTHAL] as a mem- 
ber of this Committee on Government 
Operations, for bringing again to the at- 
tention of this House through this bill 
the serious question of aircraft noise 
abatement which besets us in Queens 
with reference to the Kennedy- 
La Guardia Airports, but which will also 
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affect many more areas with the addi- 
tional airport activities and the increase 
in the jet noise of additional jet aircraft 
as is attested to by the increased con- 
cern of more and more of our colleagues 
each year. 

Mr. Chairman, I generally support the 
bill before us, H.R. 15963. There is a 
need to bring the various agencies in- 
volved in the various modes of trans- 
portation together where the overall 
problems can be dealt with. The im- 
portance of these functions cannot be 
minimized for our national well-being 
depends upon an efficient and healthy 
transportation industry. 

I was disappointed that the bill, as 
reported, does not give sufficient rec- 
ognition to the most troublesome area 
of air transportation, I refer to the 
problem of aircraft noise for which I and 
my Queens and Nassau colleagues have 
for many years sought a solution. 
Greater recognition of this problem 
must be given—the problem has to be 
conquered. The amendment to be of- 
ered relative to the establishment of an 
Office of Aircraft Noise Abatement by 
my colleague, the gentleman from New 
York (Mr. ROSENTHAL], should be 
adopted. 

There is another area in the bill be- 
fore us which I am convinced is a mis- 
take. Mr. Chairman, I am convinced 
that the maritime affairs should not be 
included in the Department of Trans- 
portation. The problems and impor- 
tance of the maritime industry are of 
such importance that they can be dealt 
with effectively only through a sepa- 
rate and independent Federal Maritime 
Administration. I shall support the 
amendment which will be offered to 
strike maritime matters from this bill. 

As a member of the Subcommittee on 
Treasury-Post Office, Committee on Ap- 
propriations, I have had firsthand deal- 
ings and knowledge of the work of the 
U.S. Coast Guard, now an arm of the 
Treasury Department. The Coast 
Guard was originally established to pre- 
vent smuggling and like activities—to- 
day it still has important work and func- 
tions in this area and, of course, has 
been enlarged and given many other 
duties. However, by no stretch of the 
imagination, can one justify including 
this agency in a Department of Trans- 
portation. If it is believed that the 
Coast Guard no longer belongs in the 
Treasury Department, then the only 
logical move would be to move it into 
the Department of Defense. 

Mr, Chairman, I believe that we can 
have a good bill and a more effective 
Department of Transportation with the 
adoption of the amendments I have dis- 
cussed. The need for the new Depart- 
ment is apparent—let us make it the 
best possible. 

Mr. FRASER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROSENTHAL. I am happy to 
yield to the gentleman from Minnesota. 

Mr. FRASER. Mr. Chairman, I in- 
tend to vote for the amendment by the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. ROSEN- 
THAL]. This amendment deserves sup- 
port, in my opinion, because it would pro- 
vide the kind of office that is so urgently 
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needed to administer the aircraft noise 
abatement regulations proposed in an- 
other bill, H.R. 15875, also sponsored by 
the gentleman from New York. 

Every Member of this House was, Iam 
sure, relieved and happy last Friday 
when the 6-week-long airline strike 
ended. By Saturday morning, however, 
those who live near airports were re- 
minded of the relative silence during 
the strike. Today’s high-speed jet trans- 
portation is a mixed blessing. With all 
its conveniences, it has brought the in- 
convenience—and sometimes discomfort 
of noisy skies. 

Yet, as Mr. ROSENTHAL pointed out so 
well in his supplementary comments to 
the committee report on H.R. 15963, ac- 
tivities by existing agencies to curb air- 
craft noise “have been so modest because 
they have lacked any specific and vigor- 
ous statutory instruction. They have 
been so limited because no office has been 
specifically designated by the Congress 
to study and prosecute noise abatement 
policy. The conditions requiring an ef- 
fective Federal aircraft noise abatement 
program, in other words, are exactly sim- 
ilar to those arguing for a strong trans- 
portation safety policy. The effort must 
be centralized, coordinated, designated 
by statute, and instructed to direct all 
its energies to that single purpose.” 

In another section of his comments, 
the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
ROSENTHAL], said that— 

Noise abatement had been to the airline 
industry what safety engineering has been 
to the automobile industry. It has been, in 
short, an irritating and costly sacrifice which 
private industry is understandably reluctant 
to undertake. 


Mr. Speaker, the President’s Special 
Panel on Jet Aircraft Noise, which is- 
sued its report last March, concluded: 

Initiative for solving problems of jet air- 
craft noise can effectively come only from a 
source not compromised by economic inter- 
ests in conflict with those of the major 
groups now involved—engine and aircraft 
manufacturers, airline operators, and local 
governments. And there is only one source 
meeting this constraint which can be func- 
tionally effective—the Federal Government. 


The problem of aircraft noise, while 
concentrated mostly around airports in 
metropolitan areas, is nevertheless a na- 
tional problem. Without question, it is 
going to get worse before it gets better. 
One of the areas now concerned with the 
problem is Minneapolis-St. Paul, Minn., 
site of a major international airport. In 
July the operators’ of the airport, the 
Minneapolis-St. Paul Metropolitan Air- 
ports Commission, passed a resolution 
recognizing the need for Federal action. 
One pertinent part of the resolution 
says: 

The Congress should act as quickly as 
practicable upon the recommendation of the 
President or, in the alternative, on its own 
initiative confer upon the Federal Aviation 
Agency or other body or group, in its wis- 
dom, the authority to establish and promul- 
gate a maximum standard of aircraft noise 
in perceived noise decibels or other acknowl- 
edged standard and to vest the authority 
and power in the Federal Aviation Agency 
or other appropriate body, to enforce adher- 
ence to such standards by all aircraft oper- 
ators, or take such other action as will result 
in effective discipline over the total problem. 
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Mr. Chairman, I think an “appropri- 
ate body” in which to vest the much- 
needed authority to promulgate aircraft 
noise abatement standards would be the 
office proposed by this amendment. I 
urge the support of all Members of the 
House. In so urging, I ask that the 
resolution passed by the Minneapolis-St. 
Paul Metropolitan Airports Commission 
be printed in its entirety: 

RESOLUTION No. 661 


Whereas the Minneapolis-Saint Paul Met- 
ropolitan Airports Commission, operators of 
the Minneapolis-Saint Paul International 
Airport—Wold-Chamberlain Field, pursuant 
to Minnesota Statutes, has a vital interest 
in urging a solution to the aircraft noise 
problem; and 

Whereas the noise created by the present 
jet aircraft is becoming a more serious prob- 
lem and a solution of this problem is dally 
becoming more urgent; and 

Whereas the problem defies solution at 
the local governmental level and is properly 
a problem of national concern by virtue of 
Federal Statutes defining the airspace to be 
within the public domain and subject only 
to the jurisdiction of the Federal Govern- 
ment; and 

Whereas an orderly approach to the prob- 
lem requires an extensive evaluation of the 
consequent effects created thereby, an 
analysis of the means by which aircraft noise 
annoyance can be reduced to acceptable 
levels, and the formulation and adoption of 
a comprehensive integrated p: to solve 
the problem in the interest of the public; 
and 

Whereas the President of the United 
States, in his message on Transportation de- 
livered to the United States Congress on 
March 2, 1966, took cognizance of the 
urgency of solving this problem; and 

Whereas at the present time no maximum 
standard of aircraft noise has been formu- 
lated or adopted by the Federal Government, 
and no agency or department possesses the 
authority to regulate aircraft noise; now 
therefore, be it 

Resolved, by the Minneapolis-Saint Paul 
Metropolitan Airports Commission, operators 
of Minneapolis-Saint Paul International Air- 
port—Wold-Chamberlain Field, that: 

1. This Commission hereby finds and deter- 
mines that noise created by the operation of 
present jet aircraft is a problem of serious 
proportions not within the control of the 
Minneapolis-Saint Paul Metropolitan Air- 
ports Commission as a local governmental 
unit; 

2. This Commission is convinced beyond 
doubt that means and methods presently 
exist to reduce aircraft noise to a level ac- 
ceptable to the communities at which jet 
aircraft operate. 

8. The Government of the United States 
should accept Federal responsibility for the 
control and consequences of aircraft noise 
because of the congressional declaration that 
the airspace is public domain (Congress by 
such declaration has assumed the responsi- 
bility and duty to control in all respects the 
users of the airspace) ; 

4. The President's Science Advisor, with 
the administrators of the Federal Aviation 
Agency, National Aeronautics and Space Ad- 
ministration, and the Secretary of Commerce 
and the Secretary of Housing and Urban De- 
velopment, should take steps toward the 
sound resolution of this problem by legisla- 
tive recommendations to the Congress. 

5. The Congress should act as quickly as 
practicable upon the recommendations of the 
President or, in the alternative, on its own 
initiative confer upon the Federal Aviation 
Agency or other body or group, in its wisdom, 
the authority to establish and promulgate a 
maximum standard of aircraft noise in per- 
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ceived noise decibels or other acknowledged 
standard and to vest the authority and power 
in the Federal Aviation Agency or other ap- 
propriate body, to enforce adherence to such 
standards by all aircraft operators, or take 
such other action as will result in effective 
discipline over the total problem; 

6. The President's Science Advisor, the ad- 
ministrators of the Federal Aviation Agency, 
National Aeronautics and Space Administra- 
tion, and the Secretary of Commerce and the 
Secretary of Housing and Urban Develop- 
ment, take cognizance of the urgency of solv- 
ing this situation and make provisions for 
receiving an expression of the views of repre- 
sentatives of national association or orga- 
nizations comprised of State, County or Mu- 
nicipal Governments; be it further 

Resolved, That copies of this Resolution 
shall be forwarded to the President of the 
United States, the U.S. Senators representing 
the State of Minnesota, the Congressmen 
constituting the Minnesota Congressional 
Delegation, the President’s Science Advisor, 
the administrators of the Federal Aviation 
Agency, National Aeronautics and Space Ad- 
ministration, and the Secretary of Commerce 
and the Secretary of Housing and Urban De- 
velopment, the President and Executive Di- 
rector of National Association of Counties, the 
President and Executive Director of National 
League of Cities, and National Association of 
Municipal Law Officers and other interested 
organization, and that the Executive Director 
of the Minneapolis-Saint Paul Metropolitan 
Airports Commission inquire periodically as 
to any affirmative action or lack thereof on 
this matter so as to keep this Commission in- 
formed concerning the reactions of the recipi- 
ents of this Resolution. 


Mr. FARBSTEIN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROSENTHAL. I am happy to 
yield to the gentleman from New York. 

Mr. FARBSTEIN. Mr. Chairman, I 
might state that the congressional dis- 
trict which it is my honor to represent 
is subject to noises that seem in- 
congruous as a result of the helicopters 
going from La Guardia and Kennedy Air- 
ports to the New York central area. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, these are resi- 
dental areas and are also business areas. 
These noises disrupt the life of the people 
and the life of the business community 
which is extremely important. 

So, Mr. Chairman, I believe the 
amendment of the gentleman from New 
York (Mr. ROSENTHAL] is very salutary 
and in my opinion should be accepted. 

Mr. ROSENTHAL. I thank the gen- 
tleman from New York. 

Mr. ERLENBORN. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield to the gentleman from New York 
[Mr. KuPFERMAN], such time as he may 
require. 

Mr. KUPFERMAN. Mr. Chairman, I 
support H.R. 15963, the Department of 
Transportation Act, as a necessary ad- 
vance in the ever increasing struggle to 
meet the complex demands for improved. 
transportation. 

As I stated in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp of August 16 at page 19568, dur- 
ing the debate in the House on the mass. 
transit bill—H.R. 14810—we live in a 
modern age, but with an archaic and 
chaotic transportation system. There is 
little question that with the technolog- 
ical know-how of our country we can 
meet the transportation problems of to- 
morrow. Our first order of business, 
however, is to meet the pressing needs 
of today. 
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One of the most pressing needs of to- 
day which we have failed to recognize is 
for the abatement of excessive noise, 
whatever the source. 

It has been suggested by some of my 
colleagues that the proposed legislation 
before us today is deficient in that it 
fails to deal with the subject of aircraft 
noise abatement. 

I concur with and commend those who 
would take active steps to abate aircraft 
noise. 

I would be remiss, however, if I failed 
to caution my colleagues against being 
somewhat nearsighted about what they 
hear. 

Aircraft noise is a serious problem. It 
is, however, one of a whole series of com- 
plex sources of excessive noise. To the 
city dweller, for example, the din of the 
helicopter flying overhead and the din 
of the air compressor and pneumatic 
drill outside his apartment window at 7 
a.m. are both serious. 

On April 21, 1966, I introduced a bill— 
H.R. 14602—which appears in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD of April 21 together 
with my statement and related studies 
and articles at pages 8745 through 8768 
to provide a comprehensive study of the 
complex noise situation in the United 
States with a view toward a better un- 
derstanding of the detrimental effects of 
excessive noise. 

My bill would establish an Office of 
Noise Control within the Office of the 
Surgeon General. The Office, headed by 
a Director and assisted by a Noise Con- 
trol Advisory Council, would provide 
grants to the States and local govern- 
ments to research ways and means of 
control, prevention and abatement of 
noise. 

The Office of Noise Control would co- 
operate fully with existing Federal agen- 
cies presently working in the specific 
field of jet aircraft noise abatement, and 
would prepare, publish and disseminate 
educational materials dealing with con- 
trol, prevention and abatement of noise. 

I am pleased that there has been con- 
siderable response to my noise pollution 
bill. In the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of 
June 2 at pages 12191 through 12205 and 
August 4 at pages 18233 through 18257, 
I have set forth editorials and letters on 
the subject, together with additional 
studies and articles of interest to those 
concerned with noise. 

Presently, FAA is primarily concerned 
with noise research from the perspective 
of where and how the planes fly. NASA 
seems to be primarily concerned with the 
mechanical generation of noise. 

It is my firm belief that the notable 
research and admirable work being car- 
ried on by the FAA, NASA, and 
CHABA—Committee on Hearing and 
Bioacoustics—should be centralized to 
insure greater efficiency and more bene- 
fit to all those interested in the general 
field of noise abatement. We can no 
longer afford to go off in several differ- 
ent directions in our effort to reduce ex- 
cessive noise. 

We must develop a central unit or 
“noise information clearinghouse” 
where the efforts of all the present agen- 
cies working with jet and helicopter noise 
can be combined and coordinated. 
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If we were faced only with noise from 
vehicles and planes used in transporta- 
tion, it would seem logical to place a cen- 
tral office of noise control within the 
bill to establish a National Department 
of Transporation, before us today—H.R. 
15963. In the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of 
May 2 at pages 9470 through 9477 I set 
forth detailed studies relating to exces- 
sive noise caused by trucks and automo- 
biles on our Nation’s highways. 

The fact is, however, that excessive 
noise is coming from several sources 
which have nothing to do with transpor- 
tation as such. 

As I stated in the CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
orD of May 3 at page 9679 during the 
debate on Congressman WyYDLER’s excel- 
lent amendment to the NASA appropria- 
tion to provide $20 million toward jet 
aircraft noise reduction, we must be 
careful not merely to appropriate a 
blanket amount of money to be used for 
jet aircraft noise abatement without def- 
inite criteria, a well-planned program, 
and a systems approach with respect to 
controls. 

One of the many types of controls 
which should be employed, for example, 
is the prescription of standards for ac- 
curate measurement of aircraft noise. I 
have today introduced a bill which would 
provide that the Administrator of FAA 
be empowered to prescribe such stand- 
ards, rules and regulations with respect 
to aircraft noise abatement in the issu- 
ance, amendment, modification, suspen- 
sion or revocation of any certificate. A 
copy of my bill is included at the end of 
that statement. I would stress, however, 
that this is only one small example of the 
overall program of needed controls. 

The committee’s decision to include in 
section 4 of the transportation bill a 
provision that the Secretary of Trans- 
portation conduct research on the prob- 
lem is a good idea but little more. What 
we need is an immediate and all-out ef- 
fort to launch a vigorous and imagina- 
tive program to deal with the general 
problem in all areas of noise pollution. 

A copy of my bill on the question only 
of setting Federal aviation aircraft noise 
standards, follows: 

H.R. 

A bill to amend the Federal Aviation Act of 
1958 to authorize aircraft noise abatement 
regulation, and for other purposes 
Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 

Representatives of the United States of 

America in Congress assembled, That title 

VI of the Federal Aviation Act of 1958, as 

amended (49 U.S.C. 1421-1430), is amended 

by adding at the end thereof the following 
new section: 

“ATRORAFT NOISE CONTROL AND ABATEMENT 

“Standards, rules, and regulations 

“Sec. 611. (a) The Administrator is em- 
powered to prescribe and amend standards 
for the measurement of aircraft noise and to 
prescribe and amend such rules and regu- 
lations as he may find necessary to provide 
for the control and abatement of aircraft 
noise, including the application of such 
standards, rules, and regulations in the is- 
suance, amendment, modification, suspen- 
sion, or revocation of any certificate au- 
thorized by this title. 

“Notice and appeal 

“(b) In any action to amend, modify, sus- 

pend, or revoke a certificate in which viola- 
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tion of aircraft noise standards, rules, or 
regulations is at issue the certificate holder 
shall have the same notice and appeal rights 
as are contained in section 609, and in any 
appeal to the Board, the Board shall con- 
sider the aircraft noise violation issues in 
addition to the safety and public interest 
issues as provided in section 609.” 

Sec. 2. That portion of the table of con- 
tents contained in the first section of the 
Federal Aviation Act of 1958 which appears 
under the center heading “TITLE VI—Sarery 
REGULATION OF CIVIL AERONAUTICS” is amend- 
ed by adding at the end thereof the follow- 


“Sec. 611. Aircraft 
abatement. 

“(a) Standards, rules, and regulations. 

“(b) Notice and appeal.” 


Mr. ERLENBORN. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield to the gentlewoman from New 
Jersey [Mrs. Dwyer], 10 minutes. 

Mrs. DWYER. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in support of H.R. 15963. 

I believe that few of us would deny the 
fact that our transportation system is in 
need of overhaul today. While the air- 
lines are beginning to prosper, the rail- 
roads are in ill health and our merchant 
marine is dying. While we have de- 
veloped a successful interstate highway 
system, our urban thoroughfares are 
pee By and urban mass transit is decay- 

g. 

Transportation—as a vital public 
necessity—has been regulated by the 
Government almost since its inception. 
But, regulation has been piecemeal and 
patchwork. Over much of our history, 
we have concentrated upon individual 
modes of transportation, instead of look- 
ing upon each mode as part of an inte- 
grated system. Thus, in seeking to as- 
sist one form of transport, we have 
sometimes injured another. This ap- 
proach, has, in too many instances, 
jeopardized the health of the entire in- 
dustry and has also impeded the traveler 
and the shipper who generally must rely 
yom more than one form of transporta- 

on. 

By establishing a Department of 
Transportation, there would be created 
the means for fashioning a coordinated 
and unified approach to transportation. 
Promotion, research, safety, planning 
and development could be approached 
on functional bases which cut across in- 
dividual model lines. Economies and 
advances in technology, developed in one 
form of transport, would in the future 
be more rapidly and readily applied to 
others. 

This does not mean, of course, that 
creation of the new Department would 
be a panacea. To the contrary, as I 
have pointed out in my additional views 
to the committee report, many short- 
comings exist in the legislation, as re- 
ported. 

H.R. 15963 does not deal, for example, 
with the issue of urban mass transpor- 
tation. Rather, this matter is left in 
limbo for at least a year while metro- 
politan areas continue to strangle in 
transportation bottlenecks. 

We are told in the President’s message 
that the Secretary of Transportation and 
the Secretary of Housing and Urban 
Development are to study this matter 
for a year and then decide where urban 
mass transportation should be housed. 


noise control and 
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But there is not one word in the bill 
which commands that these conversa- 
tions be held, that establishes guidelines 
or priorities to be followed by the two 
Secretaries in their conversations, or 
that requires that a decision be reached 
within 1 year. This absence of clear di- 
rection and decisionmaking places in 
jeopardy the entire urban mass transpor- 
tation program. Instead of deferring to 
this policy of drift, the committee should 
have resolved this matter before the bill 
was brought to the floor. 

While it does not seem overly signifi- 
cant whether the responsibility for co- 
ordinating balanced transportation pro- 
grams in urban areas is located in the 
new department or in the Department of 
Housing and Urban Development, it is 
deeply troubling that under this legis- 
lation the overall responsibility is located 
in neither department. 

There is, as we all can appreciate from 
firsthand experience, a very close con- 
nection between highways and rail mass 
transit in urban areas and between 
transportation generally and other urban 
development programs. 

If, therefore, we want to promote real 
balance between our highway and mass 
transportation programs—which should 
be a major objective—we must pay more 
than lipservice to the concept and pro- 
vide a workable system for coordinating 
the two. 

Moreover, we cannot have Federal 
highway officials, without taking into 
consideration all the factors which con- 
tribute to area growth, vetoing the care- 
fully planned efforts of local communi- 
ties to evolve their own development pro- 
grams, including transportation. 

Turning to the issue of air safety, the 
bill provides that the functions of the 
Bureau of Safety of the Civil Aeronau- 
tics Board are to be transferred to the 
new Department and are to be placed un- 
der the direct authority of the Secretary 
of Transportation. This could jeopard- 
ize the advances we have made in air 
safety in recent years. 

In 1958, Congress established an in- 
dependent Federal Aviation Agency 
which was to be responsible for control 
over the regulation of airways and over 
various promotional aspects of aviation. 
Among its duties, the FAA was charged 
with the responsibility for promulgating 
air safety regulations. At the same time, 
Congress also established an independ- 
ent Civil Aeronautics Board which was 
given economic regulatory responsibility 
over civilian aviation and the respon- 
sibility for investigating aviation acci- 
dents. 

Prior to 1958, both the duty to promul- 
gate air safety regulations and to in- 
vestigate aviation accidents was housed 
within the Department of Commerce. 
As my additional views point out, this 
dual responsibility proved unsatisfactory 
because it authorized one agency to sit 
in judgment upon its own mistakes. As 
a result, the state of aviation safety at 
that time was unacceptable. Since 1958, 
significant advancement has been made 
in the air safety record. Regretfully, 
we still experience most unfortunate ac- 
cidents. But safety has improved and 
every effort is being made to improve it 
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even further. A major reason has been 
the fact that when the Federal Aviation 
Agency has been found to have contrib- 
uted to an accident, the CAB has not 
hesitated to say so. 

Now, however, we are asked to return 
air safety to that unsatisfactory state 
which existed prior to 1958. The regu- 
lation of safety, along with other func- 
tions, is to be transferred to the Secre- 
tary of Transportation from the FAA. 
Similarly, the functions of the Bureau 
of Safety are to be transferred to the 
Secretary from the CAB. It is correct 
that the latter would be placed in a sep- 
arate office of accident investigation. 
But, this office would be under the direct 
supervision and control of the Secretary. 
Thus, once again, accident investigation 
and safety regulation would come under 
the supervision of a single agency—an 
agency which would be charged with in- 
vestigating itself. This should not be 
permitted to occur. 

Another objectionable feature of the 
bill is its failure to deal effectively with 
the subject of noise abatement and air 
pollution. 

A majority of our country’s popula- 
tion now lives in metropolitan areas. 
Each year this majority grows larger. 
While metropolitan living provides many 
advantages, it also creates a number of 
irritants. Among the most serious are 
those caused by noise and pollution. 
And, of course, the transportation media 
are among the major contributors to 
both of these problems. In the case of 
noise, for example, the whine and roar 
from low-flying jet aircraft over residen- 
tial areas is particularly disruptive of 
normal living. As for air pollution, the 
fumes emitted from cars, trucks, trains, 
and other forms of transportation can all 
but suffocate the city dweller. 

The continuation and aggravation of 
these objectionable conditions will surely 
turn our metropolitan areas into waste- 
lands. Yet these problems continue to 
be shunted from agency to agency and 
from official to official. No one will ac- 
cept real responsibility. No one will 
take it upon himself to institute the nec- 
essary corrective action. Now is the 
time and here is the place to stop passing 
the buck. We are here creating a De- 
partment of Transportation. We are 
placing upon the Secretary of this De- 
partment the responsibility for operat- 
ing, coordinating, researching, and 
planning the many separate facets of 
transportation. If we are to launch an 
effective program to eliminate the irri- 
tants caused by noise and air pollution, 
we should do it now by authorizing and 
directing the Secretary to exercise the 
necessary responsibility. 

Finally, section 7 of the bill is open 
to serious question. By this section, the 
Secretary is authorized to promulgate 
on his own authority criteria and stand- 
ards for the investment of Federal funds 
for transportation. I recognize that the 
breadth of this section has been consid- 
erably narrowed since its original intro- 
duction. Many investment programs 
have been eliminated from its coverage. 
But some investment programs remain 
affected. 
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More important, however, is the fact 
that the principle behind this section 
will remain intact; namely, that the Sec- 
retary will be handed the unrestricted 
authority to interpose his judgment over 
that of Congress as to how or whether 
money should be spent. In addition, the 
Secretary would be in a position to in- 
terfere with national transportation 
policy. Under present authority, only 
Congress has the authority to establish 
such policy. In this bill, we specifically 
provide that Congress retain this au- 
thority and only give to the Secretary 
the authority to recommend changes in 
policy to the Congress. But, if the Sec- 
retary retains the right under section 7 
to transfer money from one program to 
another or to withhold spending money 
on a particular program, he could be in 
a position to affect transportation policy 
in the absence of congressional directive. 
In my opinion, the Secretary should not 
have such authority. 

Aside from these defects and a few 
others of a more limited nature, this is 
a good bill. By correcting these defects, 
we can make it an even better bill. I 
believe that in establishing the Depart- 
ment of Transportation we can better 
perfect the Government's means of co- 
ordinating and improving the Nation’s 
transportation network. Generally, I 
am reluctant to create a new department 
of Government since this has a tendency 
to escalate bureaucracy without improv- 
ing efficiency. But, in this case, trans- 
portation has historically been regulated 
by the Government. By establishing this 
new Department, we are fashioning a 
means of streamlining and improving the 
Government’s role. 

Mr. Chairman, I urge enactment of 
H.R. 15963. 

Mr. ERLENBORN. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield such time as he may consume to 


the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. 
BROYHILL.] 
Mr. BROYHILL of Virginia. Mr. 


Chairman, I rise in support of this legis- 
lation and particularly in support of an 
amendment which will be offered to- 
morrow by the gentleman from New York 
(Mr. ROSENTHAL]. 

Mr. Chairman, the Department of 
Transportation concept is something 
which has been proposed and supported 
by several administrations. 

We are at last at the point where we 
may implement these suggestions and, if 
there is any doubt about the important 
place of transportation activities in our 
Government and in our economy, the re- 
cent airline strike should have clarified 
our thinking. 

The purpose of this legislation is to 
bring together into one place for coordi- 
nation and administration all possible 
aspects of transportation activities 
within the Federal Government. If this 
is our purpose, and I think it is and 
should be, the matter of aircraft noise 
control should be high on the list of the 
things requiring the coordination to 
which I refer. 

The history of the Federal Govern- 
ment activities having to do with abate- 
ment of aircraft noise has so far pre- 
sented a rather sorry picture. There 
have been abortive studies, long hear- 
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ings, proposals of legislation, consider- 
able conversation, and large amounts of 
public frustration. In short, nothing 
much has been accomplished. 

Consideration of the legislation we 
have before us today may be our one real 
opportunity to bring together all of the 
activities having to do with aircraft 
noise and to get some real action started 
on this problem. 

The creation of an Office of Aircraft 
Noise Control and Abatement within this 
new Department of Transportation will 
not only bring about better coordination 
of Government activities in this field, 
but it will also make it possible for the 
public and the Congress to look to one 
agency and to one office for results in 
the solution of this problem. 

In one of the many special studies 
which have been made on this subject, 
the President’s Special Panel on Jet Air- 
craft Noise concluded a report in March 
of this year as follows: 

Initiative for solving problems of jet air- 
craft noise can effectively come only from a 
source not compromised by economic inter- 
ests in conflict with those of the major 
groups now involved—engine and aircraft 
manufacturers, airline operators, and local 
governments. And there is only one source 
meeting this constraint which can be func- 
tionally effective—the Federal Government. 


As my colleagues know, Washington 
National Airport, located just across the 
Potomac River in my northern Virginia 
district, is a vivid illustration of the need 
for noise abatement regulation at a more 
effective level. 

The Federal Aviation Agency and its 
noise abatement staff makes a valiant 
effort to reduce noise in the Washington 
area resulting from National Airport 
traffic. But there is virtually no puni- 
tive action they can take against pilots 
who violate their procedures for staying 
within the prescribed flight pattern 
and/or climbing to prescribed heights 
before turning over residential areas. 
Voluntary methods can only accomplish 
a limited degree of success in spite of 
continuing agency pressure upon the air- 
line industry and its pilots. 

The FAA has even less success in the 
reduction of engine noise. It is quite 
natural that airlines under pressure 
from stockholders to make profits would 
resist use of mufflers or other noise abate- 
ment devices which would also reduce 
the amount of power output per gallon 
of fuel. It is natural, too, that engine 
manufacturers would direct the greater 
part of their research to improvements 
more directly connected with increased 
efficiency rather than into the problem of 
noise reduction. 

An example of the weakness of the 
FAA in this field is a brochure recently 
sent to my office by the National Air- 
craft Noise Abatement Council, the pri- 
vate industry organization interested in 
this problem. In some four or five pages 
of the bulletin, all information and ad- 
vice was solely related to soundproof- 
ing of buildings against aircraft noise. 

The Federal Aviation Agency has re- 
quested and received cooperation from 
the airlines flying in and out of National 
Airport to limit the number of flights by 
commercial carriers to 40 an hour, in- 
cluding both jet and propeller-driven 
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planes. With the gradual changeover 
to jets it is both possible and probable 
that this will mean 40 jets landing and 
taking off each hour before long. In 
addition, unless this voluntary coopera- 
tion is backed with some enforcement 
authority there is bound to be more and 
more pressure to add to the number of 
landings and takeoffs which can be ac- 
commodated at National. 

While the studies, proposals, hearings, 
conversations and frustration continue, 
those who live along the green valley of 
the Potomac suffer, as do all those who 
live in the immediate vicinity of any of 
our major city airports. The problem 
increases daily and the number of people 
affected increases accordingly. 

Mr. Chairman, I intend to support an 
amendment, which I understand will be 
offered by the gentleman from New York 
(Mr. ROSENTHAL], which would provide 
for the creation of an Office of Aircraft 
Noise Control and Abatement. I urge 
my colleagues to join me in making the 
creation of an Office of Aircraft Noise 
Control and Abatement an integral part 
of the Department of Transportation. 
The problem has been a lack of coordina- 
tion and directed interest, and such an 
office can provide the focal point for 
action and solution. 

Mr. ERLENBORN. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 5 minutes to the gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. COLLIER]. 

Mr. COLLIER. Mr. Chairman, I 
should like to return for a moment to a 
discussion of some aspects of the amend- 
ment which the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. ROSENTHAL], indicated he will 
offer tomorrow. 

I believe it essential that we get this 
problem of jet aircraft noise in its proper 
perspective. 

In 1962 I was a member of the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce and of the Subcommittee on Aero- 
nauties and Transportation. We con- 
ducted extensive hearings on jet air- 
craft noise. Subsequently; the follow- 
ing year, I was instrumental in securing 
a series of jet aircraft hearings, prompted 
by a very serious situation in this area in 
my own congressional district, which em- 
braces O’Hare Field, one of the busiest if 
not the busiest airport in the world. It 
became evident, after many days of hear- 
ings, that actually there was no one in 
the Federal Government who was respon- 
sible for the welfare and the interest of 
the people on the ground. 

The FAA generally, and I suppose 
properly, was primarily interested in the 
safety of the aircraft. 

The local airport authorities did not 
have authority extending beyond the geo- 
graphical confines of the airport. 

The other people who testified before 
the committee, including the air lines 
representatives, felt that anything which 
could be done in this area had to be done 
primarily through improvement in engi- 
neering. 

So at the close of the hearings it be- 
came quite evident that there was a void 
or a gray area in the matter of protecting 
the rights of many people on the ground 
who are constantly annoyed and who find 
the jet air noise a nuisance almost daily 
in their way of life, as well as to the 
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schools and churches in the areas af- 
fected by noise on the ground. 

We have spent millions of dollars over 
the years reseaiching aircraft noise prob- 
lems both civilian and military. 

There are funds within the NASA ap- 
propriation, as we all know, to deal with 
jet aircraft noise through improved 
engineering. 

Today this remains a serious problem 
in many areas of the country. I quite 
agree with the gentleman from New 
York in saying I believe Congress has a 
responsibility to delegate to an agency 
authority and to make it mandatory that 
they deal with this very serious problem. 

I do not believe it is going to be done 
unless we specificaly direct through this 
legislation that it be done, and establish 
the power in an agency whose sole re- 
sponsibility will be to handle the grow- 
ing problem of jet aircraft noise in the 
space age in which we live. 

I say to the gentleman from New 
York as one who has, incidentally, on 
two previous occasions, in the 87th 
Congress and again in the 89th Congress, 
introduced special legislation to establish 
a noise abatement commission, I will 
join him tomorrow in support of his 
amendment. 

Mr. ERLENBORN. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 15 minutes to the gentleman from 
Ohio [Mr. CLARENCE J. Brown, IR. I. 

Mr. CLARENCE J. BROWN, JR. Mr. 
Chairman, I am, like everyone else who 
has spoken on this bill, for the concept 
of a Department of Transportation; but, 
unlike most of those who have spoken 
up to this point, I am opposed to this bill 
H.R. 15963, at least until the bill is 
cleaned up by action of this Congress. 

I am a little like Sam Goldwyn who, 
when he was asked to be involved in a 
business deal that he really did not want 
to pursue because he felt it might be bad 
for business—but yet he did not want to 
offend anybody—said, “Please include 
me out.” 

I am not alone in wanting to be “in- 
cluded out” of this bill, because most of 
the industry people who testified, have 
also asked to be “included out.” As a 
matter of fact, most of the Government 
agencies involved in transportation have 
succeeded in being “included out” as far 
as this bill is concerned. 

The merchant marine, which is tied 
now to the Commerce Department, has 
asked to be “included out.” It may have 
some difficulty in succeeding in doing 
this, but it certainly has made its case 
impressively to the Congress. 

The Great Lakes carriers and barge 
lines in this country, fearing the execu- 
tive’s setting standards for transporta- 
tion investment without congressional 
action, have also asked to be “included 
out.” 

The airlines, happy with the independ- 
ent status of the FAA and the CAB and 
fearing overcoordination from the ex- 
ecutive branch of the Government, have 
asked to be “included out.” 

The railroads, overregulated now but 
at least comfortable and trusting as far 
as the Interstate Commerce Commission 
is concerned, have asked to be “included 
out” of the proposed Department of 
Transportation. 
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Pipelines, not now as closely regulated 
and not wanting to be any more closely 
regulated than they are, have asked to be 
“included out” of the new Department 
of Transportation. 

Trucklines, fearing the economics of 
perhaps inappropriate safety regulations, 
have also asked to be “included out” of 
the new Department of Transportation. 

So let us look at the transportation 
industry for just a moment if we can. 
First, let us make note of the fact that 
businesses within each mode of trans- 
portation in this industry compete with 
each other. The different modes also 
compete with each other within the ap- 
propriate framework of Federal rules 
and regulations. They are not always 
satisfied, perhaps, with that Federal reg- 
ulation, but at least most of them have 
grown comfortable with the independ- 
ent agencies now in charge of regulating 
their rates, their routes, their rules of 
operation, and the safety requirements 
under which they operate. 

These hitherto independent agencies 
which do this regulation job, compete in 
their turn with each other for the atten- 
tion of the Congress. They compete for 
rulemaking legislation. They also com- 
pete for subsidy grants for things like 
harbors, airports, highways, riverways, 
and so forth—things that are of funda- 
mental assistance to the successful oper- 
ation of the various modes of transporta- 
tion in our country. Each of these in- 
dependent agencies and each of these 
modes has its champions within the in- 
dividual membership of Congress. And 
each agency and mode has its champion 
within the committee organization of the 
Congress. 

This is why the industries in each 
mode fear too much power in a single 
hand in the administration. Most of 
them have suggested that this power con- 
tinue to reside in the Congress or in the 
quasi-independent agencies which Con- 
gress has set up to regulate the various 
modes of transportation for the Congress. 

Mr. Chairman, I think the reason for 
this fear is that they know the Federal 
Government—just like the grace of the 
good Lord—what it giveth, it can take 
away. 

Mr. Chairman, we found this to be true 
in education, that what the executive 
branch of the Government controls, it 
can also withhold. 

They also know that there are dif- 
ferences in the way some of the regula- 
tions can be applied. And, so, to yield 
safety regulations—which are economic 
in their base—and licensing control to 
the executive branch of the Government 
raises some areas of concern. 

For the executive branch to set eco- 
nomic standards and criteria for the in- 
vestment of Federal funds also raises 
some concern because then, if you do not 
have a champion in the executive de- 
partment, your mode just might be in 
trouble. 

And, Mr. Chairman, this bill also en- 
visions the expenditure of a good deal 
more Federal time and effort and money 
in the area of research and development 
in the area of transportation in this 
country. If the research and develop- 
ment funds are being spent upon the 
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mode of transportation of someone else 
and not yours, then you would like to 
have a champion, which you may not 
have in the executive department. 

The influence of a Secretary of Trans- 
portation upon rates and routes set by 
even independent agencies can certainly 
be great, also. 

So, we see the various industries in- 
volved in transportation in this country 
expressing their fear of the weighted 
impact of the executive branch of the 
Government controlling their industry. 

What would happen should the execu- 
tive lay heavier emphasis, for instance, 
upon air and highways than upon rail- 
roads and barge lines, or vice versa? 

Now, Mr. Chairman, these decisions 
are fought out in the Congress in a pub- 
lic forum. Under this bill that seems 
unlikely for reasons upon which I should 
like to expand. The worst thing that 
could happen is that you might be com- 
pletely forgotten like the merchant 
marine. 

The “include me out” approach that 
I suggest industry representatives felt 
when they testified on this bill did not 
show up in the testimony of representa- 
tives of the executive branch of Govern- 
ment simply because we did not have very 
many people from the executive branch 
of Government who testified on this bill. 
Moreover, they had taken care of their 
“include me out” feelings on H.R. 15963— 
or rather, its predecessor H.R. 13200—in 
the gestation period of the bill within 
the executive department. Apparently 
in most instances they accomplished 
their purpose, because under this bill the 
Department of Transportation Secretary 
is precluded from developing standards 
and criteria for the evaluation of Fed- 
eral investment in transportation in such 
areas as these and, Mr. Chairman, I 
quote directly from the bill: “Defense 
features included at the direction or upon 
official certification of the Department of 
Defense in the design and construction 
of civil air, sea, and land transportation” 
will not have the comment or the criti- 
cism of the Secretary of the Department 
of Transportation with reference to 
standards and criteria. 

Thus, Mr. Chairman, Secretary Mc- 
Namara has been successful in getting 
the Department of Defense “included 
out” of this legislation. 

Also, Mr. Chairman, “included out” 
are programs of foreign assistance, be- 
cause, apparently, Secretary of State 
Rusk was successful in getting his De- 
partment “included out” of this legisla- 
tion. 

Mr. Chairman, the interoceanic canal 
outside of the continental limits of the 
United States takes care of both Dean 
Rusk and Bob McNamara, because it is 
also “included out.” 

And, Mr. Chairman, as if that were not 
enough, practically everyone else in the 
executive branch of the Government is 
“included out” under this language now 
contained in the bill: “acquisition of 
transportation facilities for equipment by 
Federal agencies in providing transporta- 
tion services for their own use” and will 
not be under the purview of the Secretary 
of Transportation in establishing stand- 
ards and criteria. 
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Thus the Post Office, the General 
Services Administration, the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, the Department of 
the Interior, and others are “included 
out” of the Department of Transporta- 
tion. 

Grant-in-aid programs are also elim- 
inated. So urban mass transportation 
and the northeast corridor now under 
the Department of Housing and Urban 
Development are included out“ of this 
legislation. We have already had con- 
siderable expansion of the questionable 
logic in that. 

Finally, in the action of the committee 
at the last minute as a matter of com- 
promise in order to get the Committee on 
Public Works of this Congress off its 
back, this legislation “included out” wa- 
ter resources. This took the Corps of 
Engineers out of the standards criteria 
which are to be set by the Secretary of 
the Department of Transportation. 

The Coast Guard which now comes un- 
der the Treasury Department—at least 
in the organizational way that some of 
the other agencies are brought into 
DOT — is also “included out,” because the 
Coast Guard is brought in as an organi- 
zational entity inviolate from the De- 
partment of the Treasury—and the De- 
partment of Defense under which the 
Coast Guard operates in time of war. 
Thus, the Treasury was successful in 
getting Coast Guard “included out“ so 
far as losing its identity the way FAA 
and BPR lose theirs. 

The Coast Guard, as a matter of fact, 
comes in as a sort of “fifth mode” of 
transportation on a coequal organiza- 
tion chart level with the highway, rail, 
air, and maritime administrations in the 
proposed Department. 

The issue of the Federal Maritime Ad- 
ministration in the Department raises an 
interesting question. If it is stricken out 
by the action of the Congress, what hap- 
pens to the Coast Guard? Who is the 
Coast Guard going to regulate under the 
Department of Transportation? 

Mr. Chairman, we have obviously had 
many compromises to get this bill this 
far, and apparently some discussion of 
further compromise is going on at this 
moment with reference to the Maritime 
Administration in this Department. And 
it, too, may be successful in getting “in- 
cluded out” before today or tomorrow is 
over. 

Now where do the agencies proposed 
to make up the Department of Trans- 
portation envisioned on this organiza- 
tional chart come from? 

First, the Maritime Administration. 
It comes from the Under Secretary for 
Transportation of the Department of 
Commerce to the Secretary of Transpor- 
tation—and I understand also that he 
may even become the Secretary of Trans- 
portation if we create this Cabinet-level 
post. The Maritime Administration 
comes from the Department of Com- 
merce where it has languished since 1950 
when it was put in the Department of 
Commerce by a reorganization plan 
growing out of the Hoover Commission. 

The Committee on Merchant Marine 
and Fisheries, of course, has hit the ceil- 
ing on this move because it would rather 
have the Maritime Administration moved 
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away from the executive branch of the 
Government and closer to Congress. 

Several of the representatives from 
the maritime industry have also ex- 
pressed their opposition to moving to 
DOT as have the labor unions who work 
in the merchant. marine industry. 

The FAA and the part of the CAB 
to be brought under the Department of 
Transportation did not come from an- 
other executive department. As a mat- 
ter of fact, there is very little in this bill 
that does come from other executive 
departments. The FAA functions and 
the part of the CAB functions which are 
to be transferred to the Secretary of 
the Department of Transportation come 
from the presently quasi-legislative, 
quasi-judicial and quasi-administrative 
independent agencies—FAA and CAB— 
which were established pretty much as 
arms of Congress. 

The Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce has been watching over 
the FAA and the CAB in this independ- 
ent or quasi-legislative status. This 
committee did not testify on this bill. 

Mr. Chairman, part of the ICC is also 
removed, transferred and split between 
the proposed Federal Rail Administra- 
tion and Federal Highway Administra- 
tion of DOT. These functions also come 
from an otherwise independent or quasi- 
legislative agency of the Government the 
independent agency which is now the 
ICC. 

The Bureau of Public Roads comes un- 
der the Department of Commerce now, 
but its duties will move to the Depart- 
ment of Transportation. 

This Bureau moves in the same way 
that the FAA will move. The Bureau of 
Public Works and the FAA will move in 
responsibilities only because they can be 
completely reorganized under the lan- 
guage of section 9(j), 6(a), 6(c) and 
6(e) of this legislation. 

Only the powers and duties of these 
two agencies are to be transferred. The 
Secretary is left with the right to reorga- 
nize them completely. 

An amendment will be introduced to 
try to keep the organization of FAA and 
BPR unchanged after the transfer to 
DOT when we get to the amendments 
tomorrow. 

But I would raise this point, Mr. 
Chairman, If the Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries Committee want the status of 
the Maritime Administration protected 
by moving it into an independent status, 
then it would seem to me that the In- 
terstate Commerce Committee and the 
Public Works Committee might want to 
maintain the independent status of the 
FAA, the Bureau of Public Roads, the 
ICC, and some of the other agencies in 
which they are so involved. 

The question was raised earlier about 
the use of user taxes in this area. Well, 
there was quite a bit of conflicting testi- 
mony, on whether or not ultimately the 
Secretary of the Department of Trans- 
portation might be able to redirect some 
of these user taxes from highway, to 
other areas of transportation invest- 
ment after the creation of this depart- 
ment. 

The question of cost has been raised 
in the organization of this new depart- 
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ment. The way the bill is written there 
is no limitation on the kind of reorga- 
nization that the Secretary of the De- 
partment of Transportation could make 
in some of these presently independent 
agencies when they come under his ju- 
risdiction. And so it would seem to me 
that the cost question is openended, 
therefore. 

So what this bill does not do is coordi- 
nate the executive branch activities now 
related to transportation. It does not 
say anything about the transportation 
activities of the Post Office, Defense, 
Housing and Urban Development, State, 
Agriculture, and the other Federal de- 
partments. It only coordinates under 
the Executive and the Secretary of the 
Department of Transportation many of 
activities of Federal Government affect- 
ing the private sector of our economy by 
taking the present Government activi- 
ties in this private-sector area which 
have traditionally been the prerogatives 
of Congress and moving them into the 
executive branch of the Government. 

Section 7—and if you have heard of 
this bill at all before today you have 
heard of section 7—sees the Department 
of Transportation Secretary prohibited 
from recommending standards and cri- 
teria in such executive branch areas of 
transportation as defense, post office, and 
so forth. But the Secretary of the De- 
partment of Transportation not only can 
recommend Federal investment in the 
private sector of transportation, he can 
set these standards. Under the way this 
law is drawn, Congress has nothing to 
say about it. 

And the standards which the Secre- 
tary will set- make no mistake about it. 
will control much of the investment of 
Federal funds in the various areas of 
transportation. 

Section 7(b) (1) on page 25, line 3 to 
15, states that all reports prepared by 
other branches of the Government must 
conform to the standards and criteria 
which the Secretary sets, and so we will 
not have any “minority views” when the 
standards and the criteria are set. 

Congress traditionally has made the 
final determinations on standards by 
which Federal investments and trans- 
portation policies are judged. Under this 
legislation the Congress will.not make 
that final decision because there is no 
room for objection. The standards are 
set by the Secretary of the Department 
of Transportation, after he has recom- 
mended them to the President and the 
President has approved what they will 
be. Those people in private industry who 
testified did not object—and I do not 
object—to the Secretary developing 
standard and criteria and recommend- 
ing them, as long as he recommends 
them to Congress for congressional ac- 
tion. But the Secretary does not recom- 
mend to Congress; he recommends to the 
President, and the President approves 
the Secretary’s standards, not the 
Congress. 

Holy Pedernales, Mr. Chairman. It 
looks like the Corps of Engineers’ deci- 
sions are now going to be made in the 
White House. 

The Corps of Engineers’ standards and 
criteria, with the cost-benefit ratio, for- 
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merly were recommended to Congress 
and accepted or rejected. And here we 
had the upper hand because we were a 
branch of the Government against only 
an agency of another branch of Govern- 
ment. But now we will be a branch of 
Government, the legislative branch, di- 
rectly up against the executive branch, 
and who will control? My guess is that 
it will be the Bureau of the Budget. They 
will recommend and control which stand- 
ards and criteria we willfollow. Because, 
remember, under this legislation, all re- 
ports must conform to those standards 
and criteria set by the Department of 
Transportation. The Congress, in the 
final analysis, will just send the money. 

No such power was granted to the 
Secretary of Housing and Urban Devel- 
opment when that Department was cre- 
ated. As a matter of fact, it was not 
even conferred on the Department of De- 
fense. But, as we know, the Depart- 
ment of Defense and even the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, which was created 
in the last century, have given us recent 
examples of the Executive deciding on 
its own what it will do and will not do, 
regardless of congressional action to the 
contrary. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman has expired, 

Mr. ERLENBORN. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield the gentleman from Ohio an addi- 
tional 5 minutes. 

Mr. CLARENCE J. BROWN, JR. So, 
Mr. Chairman, we see the possibility of 
the Executive being able to set its own 
standards and criteria, and thus its own 
policies, and even the possibility of re- 
fusing to observe congressional policies. 

I feel the integrity of Congress and 
perhaps even the balance of powers in 
the three branches of Government are 
at stake. If the Members believe this is 
not a political issue back home, then I 
suggest they discuss it with some of their 
constituents. People do not like their 
Congresses or their Congressmen to be 
merely rubber stamps for the executive 
branch of the Government. 

In section 7(b), as noted earlier, other 
agencies are precluded from bringing in 
conflicting facts on transportation 
standards and criteria to those devel- 
oped by the Secretary of Transportation. 
It will be somewhat like the good 
soldiers in the Defense Department, 
where they go along or get out. 

The next step after this legislation is 
passed, as I see it, will be for the execu- 
tive branch of the Government to submit 
a reorganization plan to bring in the rest 
of the activities now undertaken by Gov- 
ernment in the transportation field. 
Thus the Department of Transportation 
Secretary will have the opportunity to 
be in fact a czar of transportation. 

Perhaps it will be unnecessary to do 
that, however, because with Executive 
control of standards and criteria and 
Federal investments in rail, air, high- 
way, and maritime activities, the rest of 
the areas in which Federal investments 
are made will be surrounded. 

In my opinion section 7 should not be 
stricken from this legislation. It should 
be amended to say that Congress, and 
not the President, has the power to 
establish standards and criteria. An 
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amendment will be introduced to this 
effect. 

I believe it is enough for the Congress 
to yield the quasi-legislative, the quasi- 
judicial, and the quasi-administrative 
duties of the present independent agen- 
cies to the Executive, and for the Execu- 
tive to have in this new Department a 
direct line of control into the presently 
independent agencies which now deal 
with transportation. 

The independence of the CAB will be 
discussed later on, I am sure, but it has 
been alluded to by my colleague from 
Illinois. The independence of the CAB 
will be largely vitiated by the fact that 
the independence in the investigation of 
accidents will be lost, by bringing this 
activity under the Department of Trans- 
portation’s Secretary, so that he will 
have the power to control the expendi- 
tures for this formerly completely in- 
dependent accident investigation activ- 
ity. CAB will not have the unfettered 
opportunity to criticize other transporta- 
tion activities of the Federal Government 
under this bill. 

Congress will not be a watchdog in 
such areas any longer, because there will 
not be the opportunity for divergent 
views. So perhaps industries will speak 
up? There is no representation for a 
spokesman for any transportation indus- 
try in this bill. 

What do the Assistant Secretaries and 
the Administrators do under this legisla- 
tion? If anyone wants to find out, do 
not read the bill. We have to ask the 
author of the bill, because the bill is 
silent on this subject. The Secretaries 
are left in limbo, for the Secretary of 
Transportation to tell them what their 
assignment will be. 

Research? Whom will we have ap- 
pointed? A college professor? A labor 
union economist? Who will it be? It 
may not be—because the bill does not 
suggest that it will be—the representa- 
tive of any mode of transportation. 
Who then suggests to the Federal Goy- 
ernment with reference to transporta- 
tion, and to whom do they suggest it? 
Apparently only to the Secretary him- 
self. If there is a head of a trucking 
company who feels the Federal Govern- 
ment’s policies are hurting his business, 
to whom does he go? He does not have 
any assured representation within the 
Department of Transportation and Con- 
gress does not determine standards and 
criteria for Federal investment any more. 

H.R. 15963 is compromised in order to 
present to us a new model H.R. 13200, 
which was the original administration 
version. Frankly, it is just a little 
chrome added to the old steamroller. 

There has been no industry testimony 
on H.R. 15963, and very little committee 
testimony, and very little testimony, for 
that matter, from the executive branch 
of the Government. 

An allusion was made earlier to the 
Hoover Commission and the fact that the 
Hoover Commission recommended the 
formation of a Department of Trans- 
portation. I should like to clear up a 
point here, because my predecessor from 
Ohio in the seat I now hold was the au- 
thor of the Hoover Commission and 
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served on it. The Hoover Commission 
did not recommend the formation of a 
Department of Transportation. The 
Brookings Institute, which did the home- 
work for the transportation area of the 
Hoover Commission, recommended the 
creation of a separate Department of 
Transportation. The Hoover Commis- 
sion members turned down the idea and 
suggested that the Department of Trans- 
portation should be incorporated into the 
Department of Commerce. 

And the first step was taken in that 
area. Do you Members know what went 
in? It was the merchant marine. What 
success has it had since the Maritime 
Administration went into that Depart- 
ment? 

What this bill does is to give great 
powers from the Congress to the execu- 
tive branch of the Government. 

What it does not do is: 

It does not spell out any transporta- 
tion policy. 

It does not solve transportation labor 
tie-ups. They are not even mentioned 
under this legislation. 

It does not tell how highway carnage 
can be ended. It does put safety regula- 
tion in the new organization, but it does 
not say what we will do about it. 

It does not improve the merchant ma- 
rine at all. As a matter of fact, it leaves 
it at the same level as now, or below. 

It does not help the sick and over- 
regulated railroads. But it gives the rail- 
roads two masters instead of one. 

It does not attack the problem of air- 
craft noise, so that airports can be lo- 
cated where the people are. 

It does not accept the responsibility it 
ought to have in regard to mass trans- 
portation. 

The author of the bill says that this 
bill is “a new organization, a new frame- 
work, and a new posture of govern- 
ment—a willingness to look at many in- 
terrelated transportation problems in a 
comprehensive way with readiness to 
grapple with them—a broad and endur- 
ing foundation upon which a national 
transportation policy can be built.” 

It gives the power to the Executive to 
do that or anything he might want to. It 
does not do much else. 

The President was somewhat more 
candid in his message on this bill when 
he said: 

We have fallen short because our trans- 
portation system has not emerged from a 
single drawing board on which the needs 


and capacities of our economy were all 


charted. 


Section 7 consolidates all the indus- 
try drawing boards of all the modes of 
transportation and moves them from 
the Congress to the White House. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield myself 2 minutes. 

As I have listened to my good friend 
from Ohio [Mr. CLARENCE J. Brown, JR.], 
I have been astounded by his approach 
to the bill. If I wished to stand up in 
the well of the House and mention 150 
things that did not pertain to the legisla- 
tion under consideration probably I 
could do so. Many of the things to 
which he referred require statutory 
changes by jurisdictional committees. 
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It is not within the jurisdiction of this 
committee to go into the statutory 
changes over which other committees 
have jurisdiction. 

This has been one of the guiding prin- 
ciples of our procedure, not to step on 
the toes of other committees. 

The gentleman speaks about section 
7. He speaks about giving power to the 
Secretary. 

The first three lines of section 7 are: 

The Secretary shall develop and from time 
to time in the light of experience revise 
standards and criteria consistent with na- 
tional transportation policies, 


That is on page 23. Now let us look 
at lines 10 to 16 on page 6: 

Nothing in this Act shall be construed to 
authorize without appropriate action by 
Congress, the adoption or revision of a na- 
tional transportation policy. Nor shall the 
Secretary promulgate investment standards 
or criteria pursuant to section 7 of this Act 
which are contrary to or inconsistent with 
Acts of Congress relating to standards or 
criteria for transportation investments. 


Mr. CLARENCE J. BROWN, JR. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. They have to come 
back. They have to come back to this 
Congress to do these things. 

Yes, I will yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. CLARENCE J. BROWN, JR. How 
many of the standards and criteria for 
the investment made in transportation 
by the Federal Government are spelled 
out in existing legislation? 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from California has expired. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield myself 1 additional minute in order 
to answer the question of the gentleman. 

All criteria and standards of invest- 
ment that now exist still exist. No new 
ones will be allowed unless they are con- 
sistent with existing acts of Congress or, 
if they are not consistent with existing 
statutory acts of Congress, the Secretary 
has to come back to the Congress and get 
statutory enactment of the basic author- 
ity so that he can make rules, regula- 
tions, and criteria based upon that statu- 
tory authority. 

Mr. CLARENCE J. BROWN, JR. But 
the Secretary has the power under the 
language of section 7 to set those stand- 
ards and criteria any way he wants to, 
does he not? 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Yes, but not unless 
they are consistent with present statutes, 
criteria, and standards which have been 
approved by the Congress. If they go 
contrary to the existing statutes, then he 
has to come back to the Congress. 

Mr. Chairman, I will pursue this fur- 
ther at another time, because I have now 
promised to yield 10 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Wisconsin [Mr. Reuss], and 
I do so yield. 

Mr. REUSS. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
support of H.R. 15963 to create a new 
executive Department of Transportation. 
This measure will provide coordination 
for the vast programs our Government is 
already engaged in the field of transpor- 
tation and produce greater effectiveness 
in the solution of the many knotty trans- 
portation problems still remaining. 

We have made remarkable progress in 
providing for the transportation needs 
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of our country and its fast growing popu- 
lation on land, by water and in the air. 
The utter dependence of our economy 
and the welfare of the people on trans- 
portation systems is patiently obvious. 
One-sixth of our gross national product 
is accounted for by transportation. But 
important as it is and as good as it is, 
it is not good enough. 

In the words of our President in his 
message to Congress earlier this year: 

It is not good enough when it offers nearly 
a mile of street or road for every square mile 
of land—and yet provides no relief from 
time-consuming, frustrating, and wasteful 
congestion. 

It is not good enough when it produces 
sleek and efficient jet aircraft—and yet can- 
not move passengers to and from airports in 
the time it takes those aircraft to fly hun- 
dreds of miles. 

It is not good enough when it builds super- 
highways for supercharged automobiles— 
and yet cannot find a way to prevent 50,000 
highway deaths this year. 

It is not good enough when public and 
private investors pour $15 million into a 
large, high-speed ship—only to watch it re- 
main idle in port for days before it is loaded. 

It is not good enough when it lays out new 
freeways to serve new cities and suburbs— 
and carelessly scars the irreplaceable coun- 
tryside. 

It is not good enough when it adheres to 
custom for its own sake—and ignores op- 
portunities to serve our people more eco- 
nomically and efficiently. 

It is not good enough if it responds to 
the needs of an earlier America—and does 
not help us expand our trade and distribute 
the fruits of our land throughout the world. 


The President said that America today 
still lacks a coordinated transportation 
system that permits travelers and goods 
to move conveniently and efficiently from 
one means of transportation to another, 
using the best characteristics of each. 

It is obvious to me, Mr. Chairman, that 
greater coordination in the system is re- 
quired, but before that can ever be ac- 
complished there must be coordination 
in the Federal Government’s own pro- 
grams to aid our transportation system. 

This need for coordination is widely 
recognized. The Wall Street Journal has 
expressed its amazement that because of 
our uncoordination the Nation’s trans- 
portation web is not in worse shape. The 
Journal, and I might say other respected 
voices, cry that this bill does not go far 
enough, All functions, they say, both 
promotional and regulatory, should be 
in the Department. 

Our friends in the Republican Policy 
Committee support the establishment of 
a new department but with reservations 
concerning various features of the bill. 

We all recall, of course, that President 
Eisenhower called for such a department. 

There is, then, a widespread consensus 
on the basic question of coordination and 
that an executive department is the 
proper instrument for such coordination. 

This House has only last week ex- 
pressed its continuing and vital interest 
in transportation problems by passing 
the Motor Vehicle Safety Act and the 
Highway Safety Act, both of which will 
have a profound impact on the exces- 
sively high accident rate in our country. 
Safety will be a prime objective of the 
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new department and for this reason 
alone the bill merits passage. 

The gentleman from California [Mr. 
HOLIFIELD] has already detailed the com- 
position of the new department. I will 
not repeat this to you. I think the 
organizational concept is sound from the 
point of view of proper governmental 
management. I do not think it is neces- 
sary or desirable to bring the regulatory 
agencies and their functions into the new 
department. These are quasi-legislative 
and quasi-judicial. They represent, as 
we all know, an extension of the power 
of Congress and carry on their activities 
better in independent status. 

I would like to stress here two aspects 
of transportation not included in this bill. 
Many Members like myself are interested 
in the St. Lawrence Seaway and the 
promise this holds for the development of 
the trade and commerce of our inland 
States. Last Friday, 49 Members of both 
the House and Senate sent a petition to 
the White House requesting the Presi- 
dent to postpone for a year any toll in- 
creases on the seaway so that Congress 
may have an opportunity to review our 
Government's role in financing and, we 
hope, strengthen the seaway by passing 
legislation to make permanent our Fed- 
eral investment in that great develop- 
ment. In his message on transportation, 
the President proposed that the St. 
Lawrence Seaway Development Corpora- 
tion be included in the new Department 
of Transportation. The Corporation was 
not put in the bill because legislation was 
not necessary to accomplish this transfer 
and the President could and would do it 
by Executive order after the Department 
has been established. 

We believe this should be done and will 
be done by the President. We have been 
given a clear understanding on this ques- 
tion and have, therefore, not introduced 
an amendment to the bill such as has 
been proposed by a number of Members 
of the other body. 

Furthermore, the importance of this 
great Corporation is such that when 
brought into the Department it should 
not be subordinate to any operating 
agency but should be on a par with the 
other operating agencies such as the Fed- 
eral Railroad Administration, Federal 
Aviation Administration, Federal High- 
way Administration, the Federal Mari- 
time Administration and the Coast 
Guard. We want the record being made 
here today to show that we have assur- 
ances from the White House that the 
St. Lawrence Seaway Corporation will 
not be downgraded in the new Depart- 
ment. It will continue as an operating 
agency and, as such, will report directly 
to the Secretary. Its needs will not, 
therefore, be lost sight of in the compe- 
tition with other transportation require- 
ments. 

In submitting his proposal for a new 
Department of Transportation, the Pres- 
ident did not include urban mass trans- 
portation. As all Members know, this 
program is now being administered by 
the Department of Housing and Urban 
Development. HUD is responsible for a 
unified Federal approach to urban prob- 
lems, The Department of Transporta- 
tion is responsible for a unified approach 
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to transportation problems. Neither can 
work independently of the other in 
urban transportation. The two must 
participate in the important decisions 
that must be made, which will require 
the contribution and cooperation of both 
Secretaries. The President was unable 
to state with certainty at this time what 
the proper division of labor between the 
two Departments should be. He has said 
that after the new Department has been 
created he will direct the Secretary of 
Transportation and the Secretary of 
HUD to study the problem and recom- 
mend to him within a year the means 
and procedures by which the cooperation 
can best be achieved, not only in prin- 
ciple but in practical effect. 

I believe the President has chosen a 
wise course. Urban mass transit is so 
intimately tied in with other urban 
problems that it seems to me that the 
program should remain with HUD. I do 
have an open mind, however, based on 
future developments after the new De- 
partment has been put into operation. 

The Mass Transportation Act, now in 
conference between the Houses, not only 
increases the grant authorization but in- 
cludes a proposal that I presented in 
committee directing the Secretary of 
HUD in consultation with the Secretary 
of Commerce to prepare a program of re- 
search, development, and demonstration 
of new methods of urban transportation. 
We are seeking new breakthroughs in 
this tough problem for our hard-pressed 
cities. The solution will Probably de- 
pend primarily on new and radically im- 
proved methods. We cannot now be sure 
that transferring this program to DOT 
will be the answer. We need action, fast 
action on these problems. It may cause 
Some delay to move it over. 

In the Housing Act of 1966 that has 
been reported and is pending for action 
in the House, we give to the Secretary of 
HUD authority to achieve coordination 
of Federal programs in metropolitan de- 
velopment by calling on other Federal 
agencies to supply such data as he con- 
siders necessary and we require those 
other agencies to cooperate with him in 
carrying out his responsibilities. This 
would naturally include urban trans- 
portation and it may well be that under 
this authority the Secretary of HUD 
fai ae his responsibili- 

S succe; y mee the 
mass transit problem. pet are 

Thus, a strong case can be made for 
keeping mass transit in HUD and it 
would indeed be precipitous for Congress 
to transfer it to the Department of 
Transportation at this critical time. 

The legislation before us is among the 
most important the Congress will act on 
this year. I hope H.R. 15963 will be 
passed by an overwhelming vote, 

Mr. CLARENCE J. BROWN, JR. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. REUSS. I yield to the gentleman 
from Ohio. 

Mr. CLARENCE J. BROWN, JR. Is 
there anything in the language of the 
legislation which we now have under 
consideration which says or even indi- 
cates in any way that what the gentle- 
man just said is so, that the President 
will ask the Secretary of the Department 
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of Transportation and the Secretary of 
HUD to sit down together and make a 
study? 

Mr. REUSS. No; there is no language 
in the act, but the President has strong- 
ly supported this. I have no doubt what- 
ever, from my conversations with Secre- 
tary Weaver of HUD, that this study will 
probably be made and a recommenda- 
tion made in no greater length of time 
than 1 year’s time, and I would think 
the matter could then be resolved. 

Mr. CLARENCE J. BROWN, JR. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield fur- 
ther? 

Mr. REUSS. I yield further to the 
gentleman from Ohio. 

Mr. CLARENCE J. BROWN, JR. This 
is in the area then of faith, let us say? 
We just sort of take some of these things 
on faith that these will be done at some 
future date in all likelihood if things are 
right and if everyone is agreeable. And 
if there is no real objection at that time? 

Mr. REUSS. I think we take this on 
@ little more than faith, I will say to the 
gentleman from Ohio. In the first place, 
we have the considered and public state- 
ment of the President of the United 
States, and in the second place, Urban 
Mass Transit now is in the Department 
of HUD, and any time the Members of 
the Legislature feel that it should be 
transferred over to Transportation or 
any place else this, of course, can be done. 

Mr. Chairman, the President is acting 
in good faith when he says he cannot 
now determine where the public interest 
will best be served. I myself would have 
difficulty making that decision. 

Mr. CLARENCE J. BROWN, JR. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield fur- 
ther? 

Mr. REUSS. I yield further to the 
gentleman from Ohio. 

Mr. CLARENCE J. BROWN, JR. 
These statements are not binding upon 
& future President nor are they binding 
upon the Secretary of the Department 
of Transportation, should we establish 
this Department and a Secretary is ap- 
pointed? 

Mr. REUSS. No. All that the Presi- 
dent has said is that he is going to ask 
the two Secretaries to make a study and 
report back to him with their recom- 
mendations within a period of a year. 
However, he could submit such official 
report to the Congress at any time when 
in his judgment it is ready. It is open 
to the Congress at any time to make its 
judgment. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. REUSS. I yield to the gentleman 
from California. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Chairman, the 
gentleman is correct, and let me read 
the words of the President of the United 
States in his transmission of March 2 
with reference to his message on the 
subject of urban transportation. He 
stated as follows: 

Urban transportation—The Departments 
of Transportation and Housing and Urban 
Development must cooperate in decisions 
affecting urban transportation. 

The future of urban transportation—the 
safety, convenience, and indeed the liveli- 
hood of its users—depends upon wide-scale, 
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rational planning. If the Federal Govern- 
ment is to contribute to that planning, it 
must speak with a coherent voice. 

The Department of Housing and Urban 
Development bears the principal responsibil- 
ity for a unified Federal approach to urban 
problems. Yet it cannot perform this task 
without the counsel, support, and coopera- 
tion of the Department of Transportation. 

I shall ask the two Secretaries to recom- 
mend to me, within a year after the creation 
of the new Department, the means and pro- 
cedures by which this cooperation can best 
be achieved—not only in principle, but in 
practical effect. 


This is the President’s intention. Of 
course, you cannot bind the actions of 
Presidents in the future, but we would 
not doubt the integrity of the President 
in saying what he wants to do because 
he is not only a man of integrity but it 
is also a matter of good sense. 

We are looking at this problem in the 
cities within the confines of municipal 
areas, We have a special problem there 
which is completely different from the 
intercity transportation across the coun- 
try from city to city. 

They are studying this problem down 
there. They have already set up a group 
down there that are working on this 
problem and they are going to come back 
to us at the end of a year and give us a 
report as to whether it should be in the 
Department of Transportation. 

Maybe they will recommend that it 
should be in the Department of Trans- 
portation. Maybe they will recommend 
that it stay in HUD. But at least at 
that time they will have to come before 
the Congress—and if they do not come 
voluntarily, I will take the responsibility 
to ask them to come before my commit- 
tee at the end of the year and give us 
their report. I think they will do this 
without any special urging because Mr. 
Weaver has told me he will be glad to 
come and report to us at the end of the 
year. 

Mr. CLARENCE J. BROWN, JR. 
Mr. Chairman, I am glad to have the as- 
surance of the gentleman in the well 
and of my colleagues from California and 
the assurances he read from the Presi- 
dent. The only way we could tie this 
down any further is to write it into the 
legislation. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Chairman, I 
understand the gentlewoman from New 
Jersey [Mrs. DwYER] has an amendment, 
or at least is trying to prepare an 
amendment. I might say I would not 
want to commit myself to it because I 
do not know what the wording will 
be. But we have had some very pleas- 
ant talks together about this amendment 
that the gentlewoman is working on and 
I am in accord with her purpose. If we 
can work something out that will be ger- 
mane to the bill and properly placed 
within the bill, I would say at this time 
that I have no objection to the principle 
that is involved, although very frankly 
I think it is unnecessary. But I am of 
an open mind on the subject, I will say. 

Mr. CLARENCE J. BROWN, JR. I 
think if we can get it into the legis- 
lation, we would all be satisfied. 

Mr. REUSS. Mr. Chairman, if I may 
address myself to the point of urban 
mass transportation, which I know the 
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gentleman from Illinois and the gentle~ 
man from Ohio and the gentlewoman 
from New Jersey are all intensely inter- 
ested in, I would like to give my own 
personal view, as one who is also in- 
tensely interested in a breakthrough in 
urban mass transportation. 

I would hope very much that the prob- 
lem of urban mass transportation could 
stay in HUD, where it now is, for some 
time to come. I say that not because I 
am mortgaged to the Department of 
Housing and Urban Development, but 
because they are now seized of the prob- 
lem. They have been working at it. 

Mr. Chairman, just this week this body, 
with bipartisan support, passed the Mass 
Transportation Act of 1966, which I trust 
will become law very shortly, a key pro- 
vision of which was to impose upon the 
Department of Housing and Urban De- 
velopment the task of working out 
within the next 18 months a 5-year crash 
program of research and development 
and demonstration of wholly new sys- 
tems of urban transportation. 

I think many Members feel in their 
bones that new technology must be 
evolved if we are really going to untangle 
the traffic jams of our cities. 

It would be a bad blow to the expedit- 
ing of this program if the Department of 
Housing and Urban Development, which 
has been working on this for many 
months and holding conferences with ex- 
perts from all the great industries of our 
country and from our great universities, 
were suddenly to be divested of this ju- 
risdiction, and if it should be lodged in 
the Department of Transportation or in 
some other place which, being a fledgling 
department, simply would not be set up 
to do it. 

I am sure we would lose a couple of 
years of momentum which we so des- 
perately need. I would hope my friends 
on the minority side would take that into 
account should they decide to offer an 
amendment on this point, and take into 
account the imperativeness of going for- 
ward with research and development on 
new systems of mass transportation. 

Mr. ERLENBORN. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. REUSS. I yield to the gentleman 
from Illinois. 

Mr. ERLENBORN. I think the gen- 
tleman would agree with me that if we 
have a crisis in transportation in this 
country, it is in the area of urban mass 
transportation. Our greatest problem 
lies right there. 

Mr. REUSS. I completely agree with 
the gentleman. 

Mr. ERLENBORN. Certainly any so- 
lution to that problem will have to be 
coordinated with our overall transporta- 
tion system. We cannot ignore the 
modes of transportation that are bring- 
ing people and goods into the central 
cities, and any urban mass transit pro- 
gram that we develop must be coordi- 
nated with our system of highway, air- 
craft, railroad, and other modes of 
transportation. 

Mr. REUSS. The gentleman is so 
right. Just as urban transport has to be 
coordinated with other forms of trans- 
port, so the forms of transport have to 
be coordinated with the transit problems 
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of our cities. The two are really indis- 
tinguishable parts of a whole. If we fol- 
low logic on the subject, we would say, 
“Let us have just one glorious Cabinet 
department which will handle all our 
problems.” 

Inevitably there are overlaps. They 
can be settled only by sympathetic co- 
ordination. Whichever way this thing 
goes, a year from now it will be the job 
of the gentleman from Illinois, the gen- 
tleman from Wisconsin, and others to 
see that that coordination is obtained. 

Mr. ERLENBORN. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield further? 

Mr. REUSS. I yield to the gentleman 
from Illinois, 

Mr. ERLENBORN. The gentleman 
has made the point, and the point was 
made by administration witnesses in our 
hearings, that this is a new program. 
The Housing and Urban Department Act 
was passed only last year and that this 
is anew program. Therefore, we should 
let it grow where it is. Congress made 
a conscious decision to put it in the 
Housing and Urban Department program 
last year. Obviously the Congress was 
not presented with the choice last year 
of putting the urban mass transit pro- 
gram either in the Department of Trans- 
portation or in the Housing and Urban 
Development Department, because we 
had no Department of Transportation. 

The point I would like to make is that 
if this is a fledgling program which 
should not be ripped up by its roots, then 
what is the rationale behind taking the 
Northeast Corridor, the high-speed rail 
program, out of the Department of Com- 
merce, which is also a new, fledgling 
program, ripping that up by the roots and 
putting it in the new Department? 

Mr. REUSS. I will be glad to try to 
answer that question. 

Mr. ERLENBORN. Let me suggest an 
answer, and that is that we are develop- 
ing the personnel for this new pro- 
gram. If we are developing the person- 
nel for a new program, why not let this 
personnel and the program be developed 
where the program will ultimately rest, 
instead of having it start here and then 
moving it over, with the resultant dismay 
to those involved in it? 

Mr. REUSS. I think the gentleman 
begs the question when he says that the 
mass transit program will ultimately rest 
in the Department of Transportation. 
We do not know. I want to wait to see 
what the study develops a year from now. 
It did make sense, since the Department 
of Commerce was being very largely re- 
lieved of its transportation functions, to 
take the Boston-to-Washington high- 
speed railroad out of that Department 
and put it in Transportation. It is also 
true that the high-speed Boston-to- 
Washington railroad related to railroads 
generally in intercity transport, and it 
will go to the new Department of Trans- 
portation. 

I think, however, there is a vital dif- 
ference between that and urban mass 
transit, where we for several months have 
been getting started and are gathering 
momentum and building up a staff on 
urban mass transit. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Wisconsin has expired. 
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Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield the gentleman 1 additional minute, 
whether he wants it or not. 

Mr. REUSS. I thank the gentleman, 
but I think I have divested myself. 

Mr: HOLIFIELD. I would like to point 
out that on page 15 of the report the fol- 
lowing statement appears: 

The President has said he intends, upon 
the creation of the Department of Transpor- 
tation, to ask the heads of the two Depart- 
ments concerned to study and report within 
1 year on a logical and efficient organization 
of urban mass transportation functions, It 
may well be that these functions will be 
lodged in the new Department. 
mittee considers that the President’s pro- 
posed course is reasonable and that the final 
organizational decision on urban mass trans- 
portation should be deferred. 


Until this study is completed. 

Mr. REUSS. That says it in a nut- 
shell. The matter should be deferred 
until we know what we are doing. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. We have no great 
conflicts in principle here. 

Mr. REUSS. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. ERLENBORN. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 10 minutes to the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. Horton]. 

Mr. HORTON. Mr. Chairman and 
Members of the Committee, I have con- 
sidered it a privilege and a pleasure to 
serve on the Government Operations 
Committee under the chairmanship of 
the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Daw- 
son] and to work closely with the gentle- 
man from California [Mr. HOLIFIELD] 
on the Military Operations Subcommit- 
tee. 

Also I want to take this occasion to 
commend the gentleman from California 
[Mr. HOLIFELD], and the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. ErLensorn], for the 
very patient time that they have spent 
in bringing to the floor this very im- 
portant piece of legislation. Knowing 
the gentleman from California, and hav- 
ing worked with him on the Military 
Operations Subcommittee of this com- 
mittee, I know how thorough he is. I 
know, from having worked with Mr. 
ERLENBORN also on another subcommit- 
tee, of his thoroughness in this legisla- 
tion. I know both of them have spent 
a great amount of time, as have other 
members of the subcommittee, in bring- 
ing this bill to the floor. 

I want to indicate that I support the 
bill and I expect to vote for it. 

I recognize that the establishment of 
a new department certainly creates 
problems, and this bill certainly does 
have some problems. I have signed the 
additional views, which are on page 79 
of the report which accompanies H.R. 
15963. I invite my colleagues to read 
those additional views, in which I was 
joined by seven other members of the 
minority. These views point out some 
of the problems with respect to this bill. 

Also, Mr. Chairman, I intend to offer 
an amendment to promote labor-man- 
agement harmony in the transportation 
industry which will direct the Secretary 
of Transportation to assist in promoting 
industrial harmony and stable employ- 
ment conditions in all modes of trans- 
portation. The Secretary also would be 
responsible for informing the President 
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of the status of labor-management con- 
tracts. 

I am not suggesting another labor 
agency nor does the Horton amendment 
propose to interfere with or in any sense 
replace or duplicate the existing agencies 
concerned with labor-management re- 
lations. 

My plan is an “early warning system,” 
and my amendment would make con- 
structive counsel available to labor and 
management before difficulties reach the 
point of work stoppages. 

Collective bargaining is one of our 
fundamental freedoms. Government has 
a responsibility to help assure its vital- 
ity. Therefore, I believe our approach in 
Congress should avoid punitive actions 
that can only lead to erosion of this 
right. Rather, let us employ the re- 
sources of the Federal Government to 
induce cooperation and agreement. 

Arthur Goldberg, when he was Secre- 
tary of Labor, expressed very well what 
I intend by my amendment. Speaking 
to the National Academy of Arbitrators 
at Pittsburgh in 1962, Mr. Goldberg said: 

The government must give better aid to 
collective bargaining not only through im- 
Proved good office and mediation procedures 
but also through better and more precise 
economic data—data provided before the 
fact, not as a post mortem inquest; so as 
to assist settlements, not simply analyze 
them. 


My proposal will offer this kind of aid 
through the Secretary of Transporta- 
tion. Such impartial assistance would 
benefit both labor and management by 
advance detection of friction points. 
From this knowledge, I would hope the 
Secretary could work with the parties in- 
volved in a common effort to resolve 
problems before they grow, otherwise un- 
attended, into crisis proportions. 

The recent airline strike points up the 
fact that labor relations in the transpor- 
tation industries are far from harmo- 
nious. Work stoppages in the airlines, 
railway, and maritime industries have 
occurred with some frequency. The rail- 
roads have had a bitter conflict regard- 
ing work rules. In the maritime indus- 
try, Taft-Hartley emergency disputes 
provisions have had to be frequently in- 
voked, and with little success, for the 
strikes often went on after all the emer- 
gency procedures had been exhausted. 
Only in the trucking industry has there 
been relative quiet. 

Since transportation has a crucial role 
in the Nation’s economy, transport work 
stoppages are almost immediately a mat- 
ter of national interest. If the strike is 
prolonged, the Government becomes 
more and more involved. Emergency 
boards and commissions are appointed. 
The public demands that something be 
done. Finally, if emergency procedures 
are exhausted, the only action remaining 
is for the President to act, or for special 
legislation to be passed. 

In offering my amendment which di- 
rects the Secretary of Transportation to 
assist in promoting labor-management 
harmony in the Nation’s transportation 
industries, I am impressed with the need 
to study labor legislation in the trans- 
portation industries. Such studies 
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could deal with, for example, inconsist- 
encies in the present law. The railroads 
and airlines are covered by the Railway 
Labor Act while the trucking and mari- 
time industries come under the National 
Labor Relations Act, including the 
amendments enacted in the Taft-Hart- 
ley Act. The National Mediation Board 
and the National Railroad Adjustment 
Board are concerned with the railroads 
and airlines, while the trucking and 
maritime industries come under the 
jurisdiction of the National Labor Rela- 
tions Board and the Federal Mediation 
and Conciliation Services. 

As an article published 2 years ago 
points out: 

. .. Even students of labor relations are 
puzzled by differences in emergency dispute 
clauses found in the Railway Labor Act as 
compared to the Taft-Hartley Act. The em- 
ployment of a Taft-Hartley injunction, as 
compared to the appointment of an emer- 
gency panel under the Railway Labor Act, 
results in a different procedure and time 
period for a “status quo” on the issues. 


Under both laws, however, transporta- 
tion disputes have become what the 
Secretary of Labor has termed “mara- 
thons of maneuver.” At a 1963 meeting 
of the National Academy of Arbitrators, 
he said: 

The last round of contract disputes in 
the airline industry (not yet quite com- 
pleted) took over two years, and involved 
the President of the United States, the Sec- 
retary of Labor, the Under Secretary of Labor, 
the National Mediation Board, a Special 
Presidential Commission, nine Presidential 
Emergency Boards, and three Boards of Arbi- 
tration—a total of 36 public representatives. 

(In) the recent longshore case, the public 
participants, during its twelve-month course, 
were the President, the Secretary of Labor, an 
Assistant Secretary of Labor, the Director of 
the Federal Mediation and Conciliation Serv- 
ice, his Deputy, fifteen FMCS mediators, a 
Taft-Hartley Board of Inquiry, the Attorney 
General, the Federal District Court, the 
Mayors of numerous port cities, a Special 
Presidential Board which was appointed but 
never convened, and another Special Board 
under the chairmanship of a U.S. Senator.? 


Secretary Wirtz concluded then that 
“such a program of improvisation clear- 
ly offers nothing for the longrun fu- 
ture.”* The airline strike, and the un- 
certainty as to how it was going to be 
settled, appeared to bear out this con- 
clusion. Therefore, it seems imperative 
that more workable and consistent means 
be devised to deal with labor disputes 
in the transportation industries. The 
present legal and administrative ma- 
chinery is inadequate. 

It is true that many legislative reme- 
dies have beer. suggested. They tend 
to be drastic—for example, compulsory 
arbitration—and/or hastily devised be- 
cause they are usually the result of a 
transportation emergency brought on by 
a labor dispute. However, I feel an 
“early warning system” in the proposed 
Department of Transportation could 


1 Shils, Edward B. Transportation's Labor 
Crisis. Harvard Business Review. May/June 
1964, p. 96. 

As quoted in Kaufman, Jacob J. The 
Railroad Labor Dispute: a Marathon of 
Maneuver and Improvisation. Industrial and 
Labor Relations Review, January 1965, p. 196. 

* Ibid, pp. 196-197. 
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help come up with solutions which were 
arrived at through careful study of the 
complex issues involved. 

Legislation is, of course, not the only 
or final answer to labor disputes. Good 
will and effective communication be- 
tween the parties involved are also nec- 
essary. My labor-management amend- 
ment, in fact, directs the Secretary of 
Transportation to assist in promoting 
better relations between labor and man- 
agement in the transportation industries 
as a supplement to the good offices of the 
National Mediation Board and the Fed- 
eral Mediation and Conciliation Service. 

The major justification for assigning 
this new authority to the Department 
of Transportation would be to put in- 
creased emphasis upon a problem area 
in transportation. The first stated pur- 
pose of the Department of Transporta- 
tion Act—H.R. 15963 as reported by the 
House Committee on Government Oper- 
ations—is to provide leadership in iden- 
tifying and solving transportation prob- 
lems. I believe the Horton amendment 
could make a major contribution to this 
goal. 

When it is offered, during the amend- 
ing process, I urge my colleagues to sup- 
port it so that we can have this addi- 
tional tool in this crucial area. 

Again may I state my belief in this 
bill. It is important for us to establish 
a Department of Transportation in 
order that we can have one uniform Fed- 
eral policy respecting national trans- 
portation. 

I believe it is in the national interest 
to have this Department. Even though 
we do have problems, which I am sure 
will be ironed out during the amending 
process, this is a good bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from New York has again 
expired. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield the gentleman 1 minute for the 
purpose of expressing my appreciation 
for the hard work that he has done on 
the Subcommittee on Military Opera- 
tions, for his devotion to duty, for his 
attendance at the sessions, and for his 
always constructive approach to the 
problems which we have in that sub- 
committee. The gentleman knows how 
highly I regard his judgment. I will look 
forward tomorrow to seeing the context 
of his amendment, and I will give it every 
consideration that I can in relation to 
the integrity of the bill. 

Mr. HORTON. Mr. Chairman, I thank 
the gentleman very much. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 10 minutes to the gentleman from 
Virginia [Mr. Harpy]. 

Mr. HARDY. Mr. Chairman, I have 
never been an enthusiast about increas- 
ing governmental agencies. In fact, on 
previous occasions, I have opposed the 
establishment of new Federal depart- 
ments simply because of a desire to slow 
down, rather than accelerate, the pace 
at which governmental activities and 
bureaucracy are expanding. 

All of us know that governmental 
agencies have a way not only of perpetu- 
ating themselves, but of expanding both 
their personnel and the areas of their 
jurisdiction. Frankly, I think that Gov- 
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ernment is much too big and I wish 
there were some way we could decentral- 
ize it. But I am also conscious of the 
fact that as our national economy be- 
comes increasingly complex, centralized 
direction becomes increasingly necessary 
in some areas, especially those which re- 
quire regulation. 

The field of transportation is such an 
area. It was inevitable that there would 
have to be Federal regulation of trans- 
portation by rail, by air, and by water. 
It was equally inevitable that major re- 
sponsibility for the planning and financ- 
ing of roads and highways would have 
to be undertaken by the Federal Govern- 
ment as would the regulation of trans- 
port traffic over the Nation’s highways. 

Heretofore, these highly important ele- 
ments of our transportation industry 
have been scattered in a wide variety of 
independent agencies and some have 
been parts of governmental departments 
where they have been comparatively 
insignificant subordinate elements. 
Transportation is a tremendously impor- 
tant part of our economy, and there is 
such an inseparable interrelationship 
among the differing but competing 
modes of transport that a coordinating 
authority is needed. Such coordination, 
it seems to me, can best be provided by 
a new Federal department, headed by a 
Secretary with Cabinet status. 

During committee consideration of this 
bill, my colleague, the gentleman from 
Maryland [Mr. Garmatz] and I offered 
an amendment which was adopted by 
the committee that will leave with the 
Interstate Commerce Commission its 
present powers and functions in railroad 
“car service” matters. I consider this 
to be one of the more important amend- 
ments made in committee because such 
matters which often involve quasi-judi- 
cial determinations should be left with 
the Interstate Commerce Commission. 

There is much more to “car service” 
than getting freight cars to points at 
which they are needed. Numerous pro- 
visions of the Interstate Commerce Act 
vest the Commission with certain powers 
and authority over “car service.” Some 
of those sections apply only in times of 
car shortages or emergency conditions, 
while other sections have general appli- 
cation and apply to the everyday opera- 
tions of the railroads. All of these sec- 
tions are, in a sense, interrelated and deal 
directly with the economic regulation of 
the railroad industry. In addition, car 
service, in its broad sense, includes such 
matters as demurrage, or car detention, 
and charges for these, along with the 
rules, regulations, and practices affecting 
such charges, are published in public 
tariffs. 

Thus, the so-called car service func- 
tions reach deeply into the economic reg- 
ulation of the railroad industry. Such 
economic regulatory matters should 
properly rest with the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission and should not be 
placed in the hands of an executive or 
purely administrative agency. 

Another point I want to discuss has to 
do with the placing of the Maritime Ad- 
ministration within the new Department. 

I have the honor to represent a district 
where transportation is a major industry. 
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My district is a maritime district. We 
boast the finest harbor in the world— 
Hampton Roads. We also pride our- 
selves on unexcelled shipping and ship- 
building facilities, as well as personnel 
who are outstanding in maritime services 
and operations. The first job I had after 
graduation from college was with a 
steamship agency. Through the years I 
have learned the importance of shipping 
to our Nation—the importance of our 
merchant marine, not only to the econ- 
omy and commercial well-being of our 
country, but as an urgent requirement 
of our national defense. 

In recent years I have been deeply 
concerned about our merchant marine, 
about the way it has been neglected, 
about our failure to pursue the policy 
officially set forth in our Merchant Ma- 
rine Act. I shall not attempt to place 
the responsibility for this, but you and 
I have witnessed a rapid decline in the 
American merchant marine. We are not 
operating the ships that we should be 
operating. We have lost our position of 
leadership. Not only are we not operat- 
ing the number of ships we should be 
operating, but we are not keeping our 
fleet modern—we are not building the 
ships we ought to be building. In short, 
although there is statutory authority to 
make the American merchant marine 
second to none, that statute is not being 
carried out. 

Who can say how much of this is due 
to the fact that the Maritime Adminis- 
tration is just a little wheel in the big 
Department of Commerce? Who can say 
whether the lack of emphasis on new 
ship construction is due to disinterest on 
the part of the Secretary of Commerce 
or to the inability of the Administrator 
of the Maritime Administration to se- 
cure the kind of support he has needed? 

Let me comment briefly on the pro- 
posal advanced by some of our colleagues 
to establish an independent maritime 
agency outside the Department of Trans- 
portation. I know that they are moti- 
vated by an earnest desire to try to 
promote our Nation’s maritime interests 
and to try to restore Maritime to its 
proper place in our national picture. 

I, too, share that desire, but I am con- 
vinced that the best way to accomplish 
that objective is to make the Maritime 
Administration one of the major com- 
ponents of the new Department of 
Transportation. Then that new com- 
ponent should be staffed by aggressive, 
competent top-level personnel who can 
enlist the full cooperation and support 
of the Secretary, and through him have 
access to the White House and employ 
persuasion with the Bureau of the 
Budget. 

Unfortunately, none of us can say with 
certainty where Maritime would func- 
tion best. It is a matter of judgment. 
But in recent years we have witnessed 
the transition of a number of agencies 
from independent status to constituent 
parts of two new Departments. I believe 
that the lines of communication for 
these constituent agencies have been 
improved and I think the voice of Mari- 
time would be stronger when the needs of 
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our merchant marine are expressed by 
a Cabinet officer instead of merely by 
an agency administrator. 

Under the bill, the Federal Maritime 
Commission would retain its independ- 
ence as a quasi-judicial agency just as 
the ICC and the CAB would. This is 
entirely proper, and quasi-judicial func- 
tions should be separated from the re- 
sponsibilities of the Secretary of Trans- 
portation. There is some question in my 
mind about the desirability of including 
in the new Department the responsibility 
for determining maritime subsidies 
which are of a regulatory nature, and 
may involve quasi-judicial determina- 
tions. It is my understanding that an 
amendment to establish an independent 
subsidy board may be offered, and as I 
understand that amendment, it seems 
to me to be a desirable one. 

All in all, I think the bill before us 
justifies support, and that the adminis- 
trative functions of the agencies which 
it embraces, including Maritime, can 
best be discharged by the new Depart- 
ment headed by a Secretary with Cabi- 
net status. 

Mr. DOWNING. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HARDY. I am happy to yield to 
the gentleman from Virginia. 

Mr. DOWNING. Mr. Chairman, I 
compliment my beloved friend on his 
fine talk, but I must say that it is the 
first time in a long time that I must 
respectfully disagree with him. 

Mr. HARDY. That does not make the 
gentleman right. 

Mr. DOWNING. That does not make 
the gentleman in the well right either. 

Does the gentleman believe it was wise 
when we passed Reorganization Plan 
No. 7 and we were told it would be help- 
ful to the merchant marine—for you will 
recall that this was when they placed the 
merchant marine under the Department 
of Commerce and great things were sup- 
posed to happen to the merchant ma- 
rine—but they have not. Would the 
gentleman agree with me that that was 
a mistake? 

Mr. HARDY. Insofar as subsidy de- 
terminations are concerned, I am in- 
clined to think that they should never 
have been placed in an administrative 
agency. I had some questions about 
that at the time. 

I had some questions about this par- 
ticular aspect of the matter at the time. 
As I recall it, when the reorganization 
plan was considered by our committee, I 
raised some questions about it. I think, 
however, we were given assurances that 
there would be adequate safeguards. I 
am not at all sure that it has worked 
as it should have. However, let me say 
this to my friend, I do not think the 
problem with our merchant marine 
stems from the fact that it is in the De- 
partment of Commerce, I think it stems 
from the fact that there has not been 
enough interest in the executive branch 
of the Government to give us the kind of 
merchant marine we should have had. 

I put an editorial from the Norfolk 
Virginian Pilot newspaper in the RECORD 
yesterday. That editorial wound up 
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with this observation, which I think is a 
very valid one: 

It is ultimately a Presidential responsi- 
bility. 


If we have Presidential support for a 
sound merchant marine that would be 
our national policy. It does not make 
too much difference whether it is in the 
Department of Commerce or in a new 
department or whether it is an inde- 
pendent agency. 

Without that we are still not going to 
get the kind of merchant marine we 
ought to have. 

Mr. DOWNING. Mr. Chairman, in 
that respect I am very much in accord 
with the gentleman, 

However, I am fearful that placing the 
merchant marine administration in the 
Department of Transportation will have 
the same result as when we placed it in 
the Department of Commerce and noth- 
ing good will come out of it. In my opin- 
ion, it is like transferring a body from 
one grave to another. 

Mr. HARDY. Mr. Chairman, let me 
comment just briefly on that, if I may. 
Actually as I stated a moment ago, I do 
not think it makes too much difference 
where it is. If it does not have support 
in the highest administration circles, 
Maritime is not going to get its place in 
the sun. However, a fault that I find 
with the present situation relates to the 
making of subsidy determinations which 
to my mind does have some quasi-judi- 
cial aspects. I think if that were re- 
moved from the administrative agency, it 
would be an improvement. However, I 
do not think the fact that this was placed 
in the Department of Commerce is re- 
sponsible for all the ills of the merchant 
marine today. 

The real trouble is that Maritime has 
not had the blessings of the top adminis- 
trative people. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HARDY. I yield to the gentle- 

man. 
Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Chairman, I 
agree with the gentleman completely on 
his analysis of the plight of the maritime 
program. 

Now it is well to go into some history. 
The gentleman from Virginia [Mr. 
Harpy] back in 1950, I believe it was— 
his committee made a complete analysis 
or scrutiny of the action of the Maritime 
Administration and came up with an in- 
teresting report. So interesting in fact 
that when Reorganization Plan No. 21 
of 1950 came before us, there was not a 
disapproving resolution filed by the mem- 
bers of the Committee on Merchant Ma- 
rine and Fisheries or any other Member 
of the House of Representatives and it 
automatically became the law. 

Then, again, when Reorganization 
Plan No. 7 was considered, which was in 
1961, our departed friend, the Honorable 
Herbert Bonner, came to our distin- 
guished chairman, the gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. Dawson], and expressed his 
interest in the matter. The Committee 
on Government Operations voted to table 
the disapproving resolution introduced by 
the gentleman from Connecticut [Mr. 
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Monacan] at that time, and the matter 
was brought up on the floor on the mo- 
tion of the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. 
Gross], and in the debate on the floor 
Representatives CELLER and Bonner 
strongly supported the reorganization 
lan. 

$ Mr. HARDY. The gentleman is cor- 
rect in his recollection that a subcom- 
mittee which I headed in 1949 and 1950 
did make an extensive study of the Mari- 
time Commission as it was then operat- 
ing. I do not know whether our study 
had anything to do with the reorganiza- 
tion plan that was subsequently offered 
or not. I do know, however, that there 
were some shortcomings in the adminis- 
tration of the maritime program at that 
time and there was serious need for im- 
provement. I cannot say whether there 
is any relationship actually between the 
reorganization plans of 1950 and 1961 
and the deplorable situation in which 
Maritime now finds itself. 

I am inclined to think its present 
plight is due more to neglect and disin- 
terest in high places than anything else. 

Mr. LENNON. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HARDY. I yield to the gentleman 
from North Carolina. 

Mr. LENNON. I direct my remarks to 
the gentleman from California, who com- 
mented on the statement and position 
taken by a former beloved friend and 
chairman of the Merchant Marine Com- 
mittee, and call the attention of the 
House to the fact that the last official act 
of the late Herbert Bonner was to stand 
in the well of this House, after the intro- 
duction of a bill calling for the establish- 
ment of an independent maritime agency, 
and making the statement that he had 
made a grievous and grave mistake when 
he supported Reorganization Plan No. 17 
in 1961, just to keep the record straight. 

Mr. HARDY. I recall that that is an 
accurate portrayal of the situation. 
Whatever we do, Mr. Chairman, I think 
all of us are interested in improving the 
status of our American merchant marine. 
That is certainly my motivation. 

Mr. LENNON. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield further? 

Mr. HARDY. Iam glad to yield to the 
gentleman from North Carolina. 

Mr. LENNON. Going back to Reor- 
ganization Plan No. 21 in 1950, which 
moved the Maritime Administration 
from an independent agency into the De- 
partment of Commerce, at that time 
under the Reorganization Act there was 
created in the Department of Commerce 
the position of Under Secretary of Com- 
merce for Transportation. That partic- 
ular reorganization plan spelled out the 
responsibilities of the Secretary of Com- 
merce to establish and promulgate a pol- 
icy on transportation. It has not been 
done yet, and the gentleman knows it. 

Mr. HARDY. I must comment on 
that briefly. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. I hope the gentle- 
man’s comment will be brief, because I 
have an agreement for the Committee to 
rise at 5:30. 

Mr. HARDY. That being the case, I 
will withhold the comment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Illinois is recognized. 
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Mr, HOLIFIELD. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ERLENBORN. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from California. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. If the gentleman 
can conclude with his present commit- 
ments to speak before 5:30, I will ask 
that the title be read and then move that 
the Committee rise. 

Mr. ERLENBORN. I do not believe 
I have more than 20 minutes of time re- 
quested. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. I thank the gen- 
tleman. 

Mr. ERLENBORN. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 5 minutes to the gentleman from 
Michigan [Mr. CHAMBERLAIN]. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, Mr. Chairman, 
I rise in support of the creation of a 
Department of Transportation and the 
continued operation of the Coast Guard 
as a legal entity within it. I have asked 
for this opportunity to speak not only 
to voice my own support but to try to 
allay any apprehension there might be 
about uprooting this service originally 
established as a part of the Treasury 
Department by Alexander Hamilton in 
1790. I speak as one who has served 4 
years with the Coast Guard during 
World War II and also from my experi- 
ence as an officer of the Coast Guard 
Reserve. I am pleased that those en- 
trusted with maintaining the traditions 
of the Coast Guard have expressed full 
support for the transfer of the Coast 
Guard to the new Department of Trans- 
portation. In testifying before the Com- 
mittee on Government Operations, Vice 
Adm. William D. Shields, former Assist- 
ant Commandant of the U.S. Coast 
Guard, stressed five special advantages 
accruing to the Coast Guard by this 
transfer: 

First. The Coast Guard will be a part 
of an executive department whose sole 
objective is in an area in which the Coast 
Guard operates continually, that is 
transportation and transportation 
safety. 

Second. The Coast Guard will be in 
the mainstream of development of na- 
tional transportation policy. 

Third. Coast Guard prestige at inter- 
national conferences dealing with trans- 
portation will be enhanced by the Coast 
Guard being an integral part of the De- 
partment of Transportation. 

Fourth. The resulting closer relation- 
ships with other elements in the Depart- 
ment of Transportation will improve 
Coast Guard capabilities. 

Fifth. Coast Guard personnel would 
serve in positions within the Department 
of Transportation at high levels of pol- 
icymaking and administration. 

It is further to be stressed that the 
Coast Guard is the only Government 
agency being brought into the new De- 
partment which is to preserve its identity 
as a separate unit. As the committee 
report specifically points out on page 24: 

So far as the Coast Guard is concerned, 
while it has a traditional link to the Treas- 
ury Department, its primary civil functions 
relate to maritime and to some extent air 
transportation. Now that a separate Depart- 
ment of Transportation is being set up, that 
Department is the logical home for the Coast 
Guard which, under the bill, would still re- 
main as a separate unit in its present form. 
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It is essential that in view of the fact 
that during wartime the Coast Guard be- 
comes a military service under the opera- 
tional control of the Navy, and that its 
status as a complete entity should and 
must be maintained at all times. 

That the Department of Transporta- 
tion is the new, natural home for the 
Coast Guard is especially appropriate 
since the Coast Guard is the agency of 
the Federal Government principally re- 
sponsible for safety in the maritime field. 
As transportation safety is to be a par- 
ticular concern of this new Department 
it is imperative that the Coast Guard 
have an effective voice in policy questions 
affecting standards and procedures regu- 
lating our sealanes. As Vice Adm. Paul 
E. Trimble, at the time Chief of Staff of 
the Coast Guard, testified before the 
other body: 

Because of our important missions in the 
search and rescue field and the aids to navi- 
gation field, and the maritime safety field, 
and others, it was apparent from the outset 
that the Coast Guard is an essential member 
of the Transportation family. 


Speaking for the Coast Guard Admiral 
Trimble added: 

I think we would feel like we were a second 
cousin if there were a Department of Trans- 
portation . . . considering transportation 
policy, transportation long range planning 
and research—(and) we were on the outside 
and not a part of it because of the part that 
we do play. 

Mr. Chairman, I am satisfied that the 
relocating of the Coast Guard within the 
Department of Transportation will not 
adversely affect Coast Guard operations, 
Furthermore, there is a strong indication 
that it would actually be detrimental to 
the service and to the Nation if it were 
left out. I, therefore, support and urge 
my colleagues to support this section of 
H.R. 15963. 

Mr. PATTEN. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Maryland (Mr. SIcKLES] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from New 
Jersey? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SICKLES. Mr. Chairman, a high- 
ly mobile population is probably the most 
distinctive feature of modern American 
society. Transportation today accounts 
for one-sixth of our $700 billion gross 
national product. It is therefore anach- 
ronistic and wasteful to maintain the 
current overlapping and uncoordinated 
collection of Federal transportation 
agencies. Valuable streamlining will be 
achieved by passage of the Department 
of Transportation Act of 1966. 

This act creates a Cabinet-level De- 
partment with operating divisions em- 
bracing the major modes of travel. The 
Department will coordinate the 100,000 
Federal personnel employed and the $6 
billion in Federal tax funds spent an- 
nually for transportation. 

In the long run, this consolidation will 
save the taxpayers’ money. The Bureau 
of the Budget believes that budgetary 
economies, such as more effectively used 
computers, will completely offset within 
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2 to 3 years the cost of creating the De- 
partment. 

All transportation problems will be 
more effectively attacked within the 
framework of the Department of Trans- 
portation. But one problem in partic- 
ular will be given vitally needed special 
attention. A National Transportation 
Safety Board will work within the De- 
partment to try and awaken the Ameri- 
can people to the high rate of trans- 
portation accidents. 

Last year, 1,365 Americans died in 
Vietnam. The public was understand- 
ably concerned by each death. But 
where was the corresponding public con- 
cern for the 49,000 Americans who died 
in auto accidents during the same year? 

Hopefully the National Transporta- 
tion Safety Board will be able to break 
through the high wall of public apathy 
which currently surrounds this problem. 
This Board will carefully investigate the 
causes of accidents and then recommend 
appropriate legislation to Congress. 

The Department of Transportation 
will also formulate consistent Federal 
policies governing investment in trans- 
portation facilities, just as the Water 
Resources Council now develops invest- 
ment standards for water resource proj- 
ects. Clear standards are needed to 
meaningfully evaluate the hundreds of 
transportation proposals brought before 
the Government each year. 

The creation of a Cabinet-level De- 
partment is a large undertaking. But 
when 2.5 million Americans earn their 
living by moving people and goods, a 
large undertaking is required. Although 
we sometimes wish we could, it is im- 
possible to go back to that period in 
history when only five Cabinet-level De- 
partments were sufficient to run the 
affairs of this Nation. The Department 
of Transportation is necessary to help 
us keep pace with the growing complex- 
ity of modern life. 

Mr. ERLENBORN. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 15 minutes to the gentleman from 
Alabama [Mr. EDWARDS]. 

Mr. PELLY. Mr. Chairman, I make 
the point of order that a quorum is not 
present, 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will 
count. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Chairman, I 
move that the Committee do now rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly, the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. Price, Chairman of the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union, reported that that Committee, 
having had under consideration the bill 
(H.R. 15963) to establish a Department 
of Transportation, and for other pur- 
poses, had come to no resolution thereon. 


FURTHER MESSAGE FROM THE 
SENATE 


A further message from the Senate, by 
Mr. Arrington, one of its clerks, an- 
nounced that the Senate agrees to the 
report of the committee of conference on 
the disagreeing votes of the two Houses 
on the amendments of the Senate to the 
bill (H.R. 14596) entitled “An act mak- 
ing appropriations for the Department 
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of Agriculture and related agencies for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1967, and 
for other purposes.” 

The message also announced that the 
Senate agrees to the report of the com- 
mittee of conference on the disagreeing 
votes of the two Houses on the amend- 
ments of the Senate to the bill (H.R. 
14921) entitled “An act making appro- 
priations for sundry independent execu- 
tive bureaus, boards, commissions, cor- 
porations, agencies, offices, and the De- 
partment of Housing and Urban Devel- 
opment for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1967, and for other purposes.” 

The message also announced that the 
Senate agrees to the report of the com- 
mittee of conference on the disagreeing 
votes of the two Houses on the amend- 
ments of the House to the bill (S. Con. 
Res. 90) entitled “Concurrent resolution 
to authorize printing of additional copies 
of hearings.” 

The message also announced that the 
Senate insists upon its amendments to 
the bill (H.R. 8989) entitled “An act to 
promote health and safety in metal and 
nonmetallic mineral industries, and for 
other purposes,” disagreed to by the 
House; agrees to the conference asked 
by the House on the disagreeing votes 
of the two Houses thereon, and appoints 
Mr. YARBOROUGH, Mr. MoRsE, Mr. RAN- 
DOLPH, Mr. PELL, Mr. Newtson, Mr. KEN- 
NEDY of New York, Mr. Javits, Mr. 
Prouty, and Mr. FANNIN to be the con- 
ferees on the part of the Senate. 


THE ACTIONS OF MR. HAROLD 
HOWE II 


Mr. O'NEAL of Georgia. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute, to revise and extend 
my remarks, and to include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Georgia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. O’NEAL of Georgia. Mr. Speak- 
er, my colleagues will recall that during 
the recent debate on the Civil Rights 
Act of 1966, several Congressmen brought 
to the attention of the House the high- 
handed, tyrannical, inconsistent, illogical 
and even illegal actions of Mr. Harold 
Howe II. 

Now, I have news for the Members that 
the constitutional guarantee of a free 
press has been dealt a shattering blow in 
the State of Georgia by four junior bu- 
reaucrats from the U.S. Office of Educa- 
tion. 

It has come to my attention that a 
four-man team from the Office of Educa- 
tion has been visiting with boards of 
education throughout Georgia telling 
them what must be done if they are to 
continue receiving Federal aid. 

Despite the fact that the State of 
Georgia has an open-meetings law, and 
ignoring the first amendment to the U.S. 
Constitution, these representatives of the 
Federal Government have refused to 
meet in the presence of accredited news 
reporters. Members of the press have 
been expelled from meetings they have a 
legal right to attend. While the local 
school boards have defended the people’s 
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inherent right to be informed, the press 
has been barred at the demand of four 
political hacks, who were, on their own 
admission, carrying out orders from 
Washington. 

These four men have stormed through 
Georgia with the diplomacy of a buzz- 
saw, disrupting our local communities 
and flouting the State’s open meetings 
law. The team spokesman, who identi- 
fied himself as James Rich, has taken 
the position that meetings between his 
uninvited group and local school officials 
can be compared to a jury session in 
which matters are understandably dis- 
cussed behind closed doors. At least one 
school official told this emissary that he 
was not serving on a jury but rather at- 
tending a public meeting to handle pub- 
lic business. 

Mr. Speaker, just in case any of my 
colleagues are wondering at this point 
why the local school officials and repre- 
sentatives of the press stood for such 
capricious and arbitrary treatment, I 
would like to remind my friends that 
the Office of Education holds a big stick 
over the heads of our educators. 
Through a bureaucratic interpretation of 
the Civil Rights Act of 1964, our school 
boards are forced to bow and scrape to 
each and every silly demand of King 
Harold Howe II, and his numerous 
lackeys or face the withdrawal of Federal 
aid. Such action has served to 
strengthen rather than soften resistance 
toward the desegregation guidelines in 
the South. 

The Georgia Press Association, which 
represents 227 newspapers in the State, 
has adopted a resolution expressing the 
indignation of the fourth estate. I have 
in my possession a copy of this resolu- 
tion and selected editorial comments 
from the Georgia press which I would 
like to share with my colleagues. 

Mr. Speaker, I ask permission at this 
point in the Recorp to extend my re- 
marks and include extraneous matter. 

A RESOLUTION ADOPTED BY THE GEORGIA PRESS 
ASSOCIATION 

Whereas the Georgia Press Association, 
representing 227 newspapers in the state be- 
lieves the public has a right to know about 
all matters of the public’s business, and, 

Whereas the newspapers uphold the in- 
herent constitutional right of the people to 
be represented in meetings wherein are dis- 
cussed matters of vital public concern and 
interest, and, 

Whereas the laws of the State of Georgia 
provide that public bodies, including boards 
of education hold open meetings and main- 
tain open records, and, 

Whereas the representatives of the U.S. 
Department of Health, Education and Wel- 
fare are currently holding meetings with 
local school boards in Georgia for the pur- 
pose of resolving difficulties with regard to 
desegregation of school systems, a subject 
of vital public interest, as acknowledged by 
the Department of Health, Education and 
Welfare itself, in specifically recommending 
certain steps to encourage community sup- 
port for its student-teacher transfer policies, 
namely “meeting with civic groups, parent 
groups and church groups and the like to 
express the purposes and nature of the de- 
segregation plan and transfer policy encour- 
aging public officials and other community 
leaders to make .public statements and 
otherwise provide for the desegregation plan 
and transfer policy” and, 
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Whereas certain representatives of the De- 
partment of Health, Education and Welfare, 
including one James Rich, have arbitrarily 
refused to permit representatives of news- 
papers and other media, as well as interested 
private citizens, to attend various local meet- 
ings of representatives of the Department of 
Health, Education and Welfare and local 
school boards when matters of guideline 
compliance were discussed, and, 

Whereas said James Rich claims to have 
been instructed by superiors in Washington 
to discuss the above matters only in closed 
meetings, and, 

Whereas the Georgia Press Association feels 
the public interest and orderly transition of 
Georgia’s public school system can best be 
served in an atmosphere of free discussion, 
free exchange of ideas, open meetings and 
trustworthiness on the part of representatives 
of the Department of Health, Education and 
Welfare: Now, therefore be it 

Resolved, That the Georgia Press Associa- 
tion strongly protests the action of said 
James Rich and other representatives of the 
Department of Health, Education and Wel- 
fare and hereby calls on the executive branch 
of the government and the Secretary of the 
Department of Health, Education and Welfare 
to instruct its representatives to cease the 
policy of secret meetings and abide by the 
laws of the state providing for free and open 
meetings of its respective school boards; be 
it further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
provided the Executive Department, the De- 
partment of Health, Education and Welfare, 
the Georgia Congressional delegation, the 
National Newspaper Association and all mem- 
bers of this association and respectfully re- 
quest that this resolution be acknowledged. 

Adopted unanimously this 13th day of 
August, 1966 by the Board of Managers of 
the Georgia Press Association, Atlanta, Ga. 

ROBERT D. FOWLER, 


President. 
Attest: 
GLENN MCCULLOCH, 
Secretary. 
[Editorial] from the Dawson (Ga.) News, 
Aug. 18, 1966] 
SCHOOL BOARDS AND HEW 


School boards in Georgia which signed the 
new federal desegregation compliance forms 
with exceptions are finding themselves in 
pretty much of a predicament after all. 

A team of four federal representatives— 
three white men and one negro—from the 
Office of Education are visiting the boards 
of education in those counties, telling them 
what they must do if they are to continue 
receiving federal aid. 

In accounts of all the visits to boards 
which we have read or heard about, the press 
has been expelled though the federal Con- 
stitution and the laws of the State of Georgia 
provide that public meetings are open to the 
press, unless, of course, the national secu- 
rity is involved. 

The expulsion has not been a decision of 
the county boards. The federal team simply 
has refused to discuss their business in the 
presence of the press. 

In our judgment this is a flagrant viola- 
tion of the American concept that the people 
have a right to know from an agency of our 
government which should be more con- 
cerned, above all else and all others, with 
compliance of the basic law of our country 
and a statute of the State of Georgia. 

In effect, if not in reality, it would appear 
that the Office of Education considers itself 
above the law and that it has the self-ap- 
pointed right to be prosecutor, judge and 
jury approaching a dictatorship. 

It is indeed, a sad commentary on justice, 
when an agency of the government comes 
into a county and attempts to compel a 
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school board to comply with an arbitrary 
ruling and then flouts the very law it is sup- 
posed to represent. 

This team from Washington probably will 
skip Terrell County. Our County Board of 
Education declined to sign the new compii- 
ance form, largely as its only means of ex- 
pressing disapproval. The board previously 
had agreed to desegregate the county school 
system under a “freedom of choice” plan 
which gave all school children equal oppor- 
tunity. This, as we understand it, is all 
that the law requires and our county board 
of education was well within bounds in re- 
fusing to accept a mandate which could and 
no doubt would lead to more harassment and 
more stringent demands. 

While we have little doubt as to the ulti- 
mate outcome of desegregation in our schools 
as well as those throughout the state and 
nation, we cannot help but commend our 
county board of education on the position it 
has taken. As honorable men who are try- 
ing as best they can to adjust a school system 
to a difficult if not unreasonable situation, 
they were left with no alternative and time 
has proven the justification of their decision. 

Elsewhere in the columns of this issue are 
editorial comments of other Georgia news- 
papers who, like ourselves, are protesting 
the violations of the freedoms conferred upon 
the press and the public by an agency of our 
own government. 

When the time comes that the government 
cannot discuss its affairs with and before 
the people, we begin to have fears of the 
future. 


[Editorial from the Griffin (Ga.) Daily 
News, Aug. 12, 1966] 


GRIFFIN DAILY News STRONGLY PROTESTS 
CLOSED MEETING 


The Griffin Daily News today protested the 
closing by federal officials of their meeting 
with the Griffin-Spalding County Board of 
Education. 

Editor Quimby Melton, Jr., took two ac- 
tions. One, he protested the closed meeting 
to the Georgia Press Association with the re- 
quest that it take immediate action to do 
whatever it can to see that public meetings 
of this kind are open to the public in the 
future. Two, he sent the following tele- 
gram to the Secretary of the Department 
of Health, Education and Welfare in Wash- 
ington, with a copy to United States Sena- 
tor HERMAN TALMADGE with the request 
that the Senator “see that it reaches the 
Secretary.” 

“Last night four representatives of the 
U.S. Office of Education, a unit of your 
department, met with the Griffin-Spalding 
County Board of Education to discuss com- 
pliance with desegregation guidelines. 
James Rich served as spokesman for your 
Officials. The meeting was held in a public 
building and was open to the public. 
Shortly after the board opened the meet- 
ing, Mr. Rich informed it that he had been 
instructed from Washington to meet with 
members of the school board only. The 
Chairman of the Board of Education stated 
that it was the board’s desire that the meet- 
ing be open to the public and visitors be al- 
lowed to remain. However, Mr. Rich in- 
sisted upon his position and two representa- 
tives of the press and at least one person 
who was attending as an interested citizen 
withdrew. The meeting then proceeded. 
The Griffin Daily News protests vigorously 
the action of your representatives in forc- 
ing the closing of the meeting which was 
for the express purpose of discussing a 
public matter in a public bullding. Fur- 
ther, the Griffin Daily News respectfully but 
emphatically requests that personnel of your 
department be instructed that public mat- 
ters of public concern should be open to 
the public. 

QUIMBY MELTON, Jr., Editor. 
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[Editorial from Swainsboro (Ga.) Forest- 
Blade, Aug. 10, 1966] 
LITTLE BIT OF AMERICA 
(By Bill Rogers) 

Nations do not die in a blinding flash. 
They quietly rot from within. 

History has never recorded an occasion 
when a malignant growth in peoples’ prin- 
ciples and ideals has run rampant through 
the bloodstream of a nation and rotted its 
heart out in a matter of hours. 

Rather, nations die bit by bit, in small 
ways that at the moment seem inconsequen- 
tial and unimportant. 

America died a little bit in Swainsboro 
Monday afternoon. 

At least an official of the U.S. Department 
of Health, Education & Welfare dropped the 
guillotine on a part of our nation’s heritage 
when he totally rejected the concept that a 
free people have the right to know. 

This government official was here with 
other representatives of “HEW” to attend a 
specially called meeting of the Emanuel 
County Board of Education. Purpose of the 
meeting was to give Health, Education & 
Welfare the opportunity to outline to the 
County Board what is expected of it in re- 
gard to the continued desegregation of the 
county’s school system this fall. 

The Forest-Blade was represented at the 
meeting of these two public agencies, a right 
guaranteed by Georgia law and in keeping 
with principles set forth by our nation’s 
founding fathers. 

The Emanuel County Board of Education 
promptly informed these visiting HEW offi- 
cials that the Forest-Blade—as a representa- 
tive of the people—had a legal right to be 
present and that not a single member of the 
County School Board objected to the attend- 
ance of the newspaper’s representative. 

But HEW official James H. Rich refused to 
discuss “anything” with the County Board 
as long as a reporter was present. He stated 
flatly that these were “his orders.“ 

Your representative at that meeting—the 
Forest-Blade reporter—had no alternative 
wont the bounds of decency: he could only 

eave. 

The incident was a small one, but it evokes 
some rather serious questions that the people 
of Emanuel County—and others in our na- 
tion—deserve to have answered: 

Why must the U.S. Department of Health, 
Education & Welfare conduct public business 
involving public money and centering around 
public school children behind closed doors 
at a meeting held in a public building and 
which was legally open to the public? 

Surely it does not hope to hide the effects 
of its rulings on the Emanuel County School 
System. It couldn't think that the people 
of Emanuel County have no concern with 
what happens to their school children, their 
school system, their tax monies. And cer- 
tainly this being an agency of the American 
government, it cannot feel that our people 
have no right to be kept fully informed! 

Can it be that this unit of our national 
government is now so powerful and impor- 
tant that it no longer must observe basic 
American ideals, that it knows best what is 
best for the public and it feels that the pub- 
lic doesn’t deserve and desire a first-hand 
report of its programs and plans? 

It is true that we are a part of the South, 
that some of our people object strenuously 
to some of the programs of the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Health, Education & Welfare—but 
we remain under the impression that the 
South and its people are still a part of this 
nation, subject to its rules and laws certainly, 
but at the same time enjoying the rights and 
privileges of other citizens in other parts 
of the country. 

These rights, we understand, include the 
privilege of knowing how and in what man- 
ner our public officials conduct our public 
affairs, 
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Certainly the rules and regulations being 
handed down by the government in the mat- 
ter of desegregation of the public school sys- 
tem are matters of interest to all the public, 
both white and colored. 

HEW (and every other governmental 
agency, local, state, or national) has the duty 
and obligation to instruct and inform the 
American people of its activities, its plans, 
its programs. 

To do less is to destroy part of America— 
and less, much less was done here by the 
Health, Education & Welfare boys. 

Indeed, you might say a little bit of our 
nation died here Monday afternoon. 
[Editorial from the Metter (Ga.) Advertiser, 

Aug. 11, 1966] 
FEDERAL MEN DEMAND SECRECY 


The heavy hand of the Lyndon Johnson 
“Great Society” fell on Candler County again 
Monday of this week. 

A four man team from the U.S. Office of 
Education refused to meet with the local 
Board of Education until two members of 
the reporting staff of the Metter Advertiser 
were removed from the meeting place. 

Details of the meeting, as much as we 
know, will be found in this issue of the 
Advertiser. 

We still believe that most employees of 
the government are the same as any other 
loyal citizen, but the employees of the U.S. 
Office of Education must be a rare breed 
indeed, If the attitude of these four bureau- 
crats is any indication of future action by 
the office of education, and we have every 
reason to believe it will be, we are in trouble, 
deep trouble. 

Since the days of Valley Forge, Lexington 
and Concord, the freedom of the press to 
report the peoples’ business to the people 
without hinderances, providing the national 
security is not endangered, has been a bul- 
wark against everything the American Revo- 
lution was fought for. 

When four federal employees can come to 
Candler County to tell our board of edu- 
cation what they must do to get our tax 
money back from the leaky federal pipeline 
to run our schools, there is something wrong, 
badly wrong. 

The public schools are the peoples’ busi- 
ness; how their policy is set is the peoples’ 
business; the requirements of the Federal 
Government as they relate to the public 
schools is the peoples’ business. The U.S. 
Office of Education seems to think by their 
action Monday they are immune from free- 
dom of the press. The Democratic adminis- 
tration of LBJ seems bent on involving itself 
in every facet of each American’s life, like 
it or not. 

The highhanded tactics of any federal 
agency, and especially those of the U.S. Of- 
fice of Education, should be protested by 
all citizens now and at the polls in November. 


NATIONAL CONVENTION OF THE 
VETERANS OF FOREIGN WARS 


Mr,POOL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to address the House for 
1 minute, to revise and extend my re- 
marks, and to include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request. of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr, POOL. Mr. Speaker, the Veterans 
of Foreign Wars national convention is 
presently being held in New York City. 
This organization is representative of all 
veterans of our Nation and of the entire 
American population as well. I think 


that it is fitting that the following two 
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resolutions passed by this body be placed 
in the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp for the 
benefit of the Members of Congress and 
the general public. 

I should also like to place in the Recorp 
a resolution of the Council of Veterans 
Organizations of Greater Dallas con- 
cerning draft card burners and so-called 
peace demonstrations that give aid and 
comfort to enemies with which we are 
engaged in armed hostilities. The coun- 
cil has for some time urged the Members 
of Congress to take constructive action 
on the subject of their resolution: 

AUGUST 24, 1966. 

The following two resolutions were passed 
by standing acclamation attending the Vet- 
erans of Foreign Wars national convention 
in New York City. We urge that immediate 
action be taken on these two resolutions: 


“RESOLUTION 258 


“Resolution reaffirming support House Com- 
mittee on Un-American Activities 


“Whereas the Committee on Un-American 
Activities has long been a stalwart factor in 
the preservation of our Government against 
those who would subvert it; and 

“Whereas the committee has been sub- 
jected to ridicule and criticism by those who 
fear to be exposed by the committee’s in- 
vestigation; and 

“Whereas the House Committee on Un- 
American Activities has proceeded with 
dignity and determination in the discharge 
of its duties; and whereas, the committee 
continues to perform a vital and necessary 
function in our Government, by reason of 
the continuing efforts of forces who are at 
work to undermine the security of the 
United States: Now, therefore be it 

“Resolved by the 67th National Convention 
of the Veterans of Foreign Wars of the 
United States, That we commend the House 
Committee on Un-American Activities and 
express the appreciation of the Veterans of 
Foreign Wars to the committee for the serv- 
ices it is performing on behalf of our coun- 
try, and reaffirm our continued support.” 


“RESOLUTION 259 


“Resolution requesting enforcement of law 
against un-American actions 


“Whereas the United States is today fight- 
ing in Vietnam in defense of freedom and 
for our own survival; and 

“Whereas the forces of international com- 
munism are pushing relentlessly against the 
free world throughout the globe; and 

“Whereas from a practical standpoint we 
are now in a state of war; and 

“Whereas U.S. servicemen are now fighting 
and dying in Vietnam; and 

“Whereas certain persons and organiza- 
tions, engaged in criticism of and protest 
against our U.S. Government policy of resist- 
ing Communist aggression in Vietnam and 
elsewhere, are by their unpatriotic actions 
undermining the position of the United 
States, encouraging our enemies and sowing 
seeds of doubt among the uncommitted peo- 
ple of the world; and 

“Whereas those who are engaged in such 
activities against our Government are en- 
couraging our enemies and thus prolonging 
the conflict, with the result that more of 
our servicemen are killed and wounded: 
Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved by the 67th National Conven- 
tion of the Veterans of Foreign Wars of the 
United States, That we urge the full enforce- 
ment of all laws applicable against such 
protesters, demonstrators, and critics; and 
be it further 

“Resolved, That we urge the enactment of 
such further legislation as may be necessary 
to outlaw all such unpatriotic and damaging 
activities against our Government in time 
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of hostilities, including the prompt passage 
of H.R. 12047, now pending before the Con- 
gress of the United States. 
“ANDY Bora, 
“Commander-in-Chief, Veterans of For- 
eign Wars of the United States.” 
COUNCIL oF VETERANS ORGANIZATIONS OF 

GREATER DALLAS AREA RESOLUTION ON DRAFT 

Carp BURNINGS AND DEMONSTRATIONS IN 

REGARD TO VIETNAM 

Whereas, the United States is committed 
to aid Viet Nam and to help retain its integ- 
rity as a free nation, and American military 
personnel are now engaged in combat with 
the Viet Cong Forces who have been encour- 
aged and aided by their Communist allies, 
and 

Whereas, Americans are making great sac- 
rifices on the battlefields of Viet Nam in car- 
rying out our commitment to that coura- 
geous nation to stem the tide of Communist 
in Southeast Asia, and 

Whereas, misinformed and confused stu- 
dents and others have been participating 
in rallies and burning their draft cards, 
thereby giving aid and comfort to an enemy 
of the United States, and which action is 
harmful to the morale of our American fight- 
ing men in Viet Nam and elsewhere, and 

Whereas, many of the so-called peace dem- 
onstrations and protests are Communist, Nazi 
or Fascist inspired; desecrate the flag of our 
country and the principles it represents; and 
with utter disregard to the properly consti- 
tuted authorities of local, state and federal 
government; and are planned to give com- 
fort to the enemy of our country, and 

Whereas, we are aware of the constitution- 
al guarantees of the freedom of speech and 
the right of dissent of our citizens in a De- 
mocracy such as ours in this country. 

Now, therefore, be it resolved, that the 
Council of Veterans Organizations of Greater 
Dallas, composed of the American Legion, 
the United Spanish War Veterans, Veterans 
of Foreign Wars, Jewish War Veterans, Dis- 
abled American Veterans, Veterans of World 
War I, AMVETS, and the American GI Fo- 
rum, meeting at Dallas, Texas, on this 6th day 
of April, 1966, supports our fighting men in 
Viet Nam, and condemns those who burn 
their draft cards, desecrate the flag of the 
United States, and participate in demon- 
strations that “border on treason”, in time 
war; thereby giving comfort to the Viet Cong 
and their Communist Allies, while claiming 
the protection of the Constitution of the 
United States, and defying and violating the 
laws of our country, and 

Be it further resolved, that the Council of 
Veterans Organizations of the Greater Dallas 
Area call upon the local, state and federal 
Officials to use every means at their command 
to prosecute those who violate the laws of 
our country by burning their draft cards or 
participating in demonstrations that are in- 
jurious to the United States; and commit 
acts that are harmful to the morale of Amer- 
ican fighting men in the Armed Forces of 
the United States, and the Council further 
urges that the Legislature of the State of 
Texas and the Congress of the United States 
enact such laws as are necessary and author- 
ized by the Constitution of the United States 
of America. 

Council of Veterans Organizations of 
Greater Dallas: United Spanish War Veter- 
ans; Disabled American Veterans; the Amer- 
ican GI Forum; the American Legion; Jew- 
ish War Veterans; American Veterans of 
World War II (AMVETS); Veterans of For- 
eign Wars; Veterans of World War I. 

Approved and adopted by the Council of 
Veterans Organizations of Greater Dallas, on 
this 6th day of April, 1966, at Dallas, Texas, 

HYMIE GREENSPAN, 
Chairman, 
M. S. STEVENSON, 
Secretary-Treasurer. 
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SAD, SAD CONDITION OF MERCHANT 
MARINE 


Mr. GARMATZ. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute, to revise and extend my re- 
marks, and to include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Maryland? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GARMATZ. Mr. Speaker, yester- 
day reports from Saigon told us about a 
Victory ship loaded with supplies for our 
Armed Forces in Vietnam being sunk by 
amine. Even though that vessel was 21 
years old, this country could ill afford to 
lose it, because our pipeline to Vietnam, 
shamefully, is composed primarily of 
ships 21 to 25 years old. 

The great United States already stands 
sixth in the world in the size of its active 
fleet, but much further down the line 
for the conditions of that fleet, 85 per- 
cent of which is of World War II vintage. 

Even the country of Liberia, not a 
maritime nation, will not permit most of 
the American merchant marine to be 
transferred to Liberian registry, because 
our ships were built before 1946. 

This is, indeed, a disgraceful situation. 
Unfortunately, this deplorable picture is 
worsening, as has been illustrated in the 
Baltimore Sun the past 2 days. 

For 1967, this country will be lucky if 
nine ships are built out of the budget 
appropriation. And our ships going to 
Vietnam are in such bad condition, and 
the skilled manpower availability so 
short, a crisis is at hand. The story is 
late, but let us hope we are not too late 
to keep Russia from burying us at sea. 

The articles in the Baltimore Sun re- 
ferred to above are printed herewith: 
Sur ENGINEERS SHORTAGE CIrTED—VIET WAR 

Errort THREATENED, UNION LEADER WARNS 
(By Helen Delich Bentley) 

Cuicaco, August 23—Unless the Adminis- 
tration declares shipping a critical industry 
and expends special efforts to draft skilled 
seamen to shipping jobs, the president of 
the Marine Engineers Beneficial Association 
(AFL-CIO) asserted today, at least 150 ships 
bound for Vietnam will be backed up in 
American ports within a month. 

Fourteen vessels were delayed yesterday be- 
cause of the lack of licensed engineers in San 
Francisco, New Orleans, Seattle, Galveston 
and Houston and “the situation is snowball- 
ing,” Jesse M. Calhoon cautioned James J. 
Reynolds, Assistant Secretary of Labor. 

“CRISIS IS HERE” 

“The crisis is here and the war effort is 
threatened because of the failure of the Ad- 
ministration over the past many months to 
heed our warnings,” Calhoon declared. 

Calhoon said that, as soon as he could 
make a count today, he expected the number 
of ships backed up to be increased at 
fourteen to eighteen ships a day.” 

“If we are having this much trouble to man 
enough ships for 297,000 soldiers in Vietnam, 
think what's going to happen when we get uD 
to 400,000 troops over there,” Calhoon con- 
-tinued. “All of this can be blamed on the 
fact that the pipeline of ships to Vietnam 
in 1966 is composed of 25-year-old bottoms.” 

“{'WENTY-FIVE-YEAR-OLD CARS COMPARED 

“You can compare this to the trouble we 
would have if we tried to get by today on 
25-year-old automobiles and airplanes. 

“This is due to the lack of a maritime 
policy in this country and the failure to do 
anything about it.” 
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The treatment of the seamen in the Viet- 
nam area and the decrepit condition of the 
ships taken out of mothballs coupled with 
the general shortage of seamen were the rea- 
sons cited by Calhoon for what he described 
as the refusal of licensed engineers to take 
out any more ships for Southeast Asia. 

Also he declared that the Victory ships 
broken out of the reserve fleet and now haul- 
ing supplies to Vietnam are going out in 
dangerous condition both because their 
equipment is faulty and because the number 
of skilled men aboard is short. 

There are some 500 licensed engineers 
alone who have been graduated from the 
United States Merchant Marine Academy in 
the last five years after education at the 
expense of the Government, the MEBA offi- 
cial said, “and practically none of them have 
ever gone to sea, 


“This is an untapped source of manpower, 
but nobody has made any effort to get them 
to do their duty to sail these old rust buckets 
to Vietnam. 

“STILL DRAFT EXEMPT” 


“They were draft exempt to go to school, 
then they got married and they're still draft 
exempt.” 

On top of this, he added, the Selective 
Service System is still on one hand drafting 
licensed seamen who are going to sea, and 
on the other releasing a few from the mili- 
tary forces to sail. 

“What kind of a ridiculous situation is 
this?” Calhoon asked. 

The Maritime Administration last April 
completed a manpower study which called 
for shipping to be declared a critical indus- 
try, the MEBA president claimed, but noth- 
ing has been done. 


TOLD REPORT IS “ON DESKS” 


“We have been told that report is sitting 
on the desks of the Secretary of Labor and 
the Secretary of Commerce without any ac- 
tion being taken yet,” he said. “And here 
we are sitting on the verge of a national 
crisis, a national disgrace.” 

Even though his union changed its ship- 
ping rules in April to try to steer men first 
to those vessels without the number required 
by the Coast Guard, he said, the engineers 
who have been to Vietnam once, twice or 
more no longer will go. 


NEw VESSELS’ BUDGET DOWN TO BUT NINE— 
WILL Be Least UNDER REPLACEMENT PLAN 
Since 1958 

(By Helen Delich Bentley) 

Cuicaco, August 21.—Budget appropria- 
tions for new merchant ship construction for 
fiscal 1967 have “washed away” to nine ves- 
sels even before the first contract has been 
let, Administration forces are admitting pri- 
vately. 

This will be the smallest number of ships 
ever constructed under the nation’s ship re- 
Placement program since it got fully under 
way in 1958. 

When the budget was disclosed last Jan- 
uary, the Maritime Administration stated 
that 13 ships woud be forthcoming from the 
$85,000,000 appropriated plus the juggling of 
some other. funds. 

Even that 13 figure was severely criticized 
because it was so small in a time of emer- 
gency when American-flag ships are in short 
supply to keep war materiel flowing to Viet- 
nam and maintain this nation’s commercial 
operations on a somewhat regular schedule. 

PREVIOUS LOWS NOTED 


Too, it was noted then that only in two 
previous instances—1960 and 1962—has the 
number of vessels to be built under the re- 
placement program in the American mer- 
chant marine dropped as low as thirteen. 

The. replacement program is said to be 
more than 100 ships behind contract sched- 
ule, all due to budgetary cutbacks. 
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Uncle Sam pays the differential subsidy on 
new ship construction, which amounts to the 
difference in cost between building. vessels 
in foreign yards and in the higher-priced 
United States yards. The differential paid 
out could be as much as 55 per cent. 

New ships today are running between $16,- 
000,000 and $17,500,000. Each vessel is larger 
and more sophisticated than the one she is 
replacing. 

The initial request for new ship construc- 
tion for fiscal 1967 was 25 ships by the then 
maritime administrator, Nicholas Johnson, 
The Secretary of Commerce, under whose 
jurisdiction the Maritime Administration 
functions, cut the number down to 17 when 
his department’s budget was slashed $100,- 
000,000 to provide more money for Vietnam, 

The next hatchet-job was applied by the 
Bureau of the Budget, which eliminated four 
more vessels, bringing the number down to 
13 “with qualifications.” 


THREAT OF TIGHT MONEY POLICY 
FOR ECONOMY OF NEW YORK’S 
27TH DISTRICT 


Mr. DOW. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to address the House for 1 
minute, and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DOW. Mr. Speaker, last week I 
spoke to you about the hearing I held at 
Goshen, N.Y. and about the threat the 
present tight money policy poses for the 
economy of New York’s 27th District. 
At that time I stated that should present 
conditions continue the economic diffi- 
culties now being encountered by those 
in homebuilding and its allied indus- 
tries would spread to other businesses 
and that as a result there is every possi- 
bility of a localized recession in our dis- 
trict by Christmas. 

During the hearings several of those 
testifying were asked whether they at- 
tributed the decline in new building to 
lack of demand for housing. Everyone 
asked answered this question in the 
negative. They stated that in their 
opinion demand for houses was as strong 
this year as it had been over the past 
few years, if not a bit stronger. In- 
stead, to a man and woman, they at- 
tributed the slowing down of homebuild- 
ing and real estate activity to the drain 
on funds caused by the high-interest 
policy now prevailing. Again and again 
those testifying reiterated that there was 
no mortgage money available. 

Mr. James Bristow, a spokesman for 
five Orange County savings banks, re- 
ported his banks had experienced a net 
deposit outflow of close to a million dol- 
lars during the second quarter of this 
year. By contrast, he stated, in the 
same period of 1965, the same five banks 
gained almost $400,000 in deposits. Mr. 
Bristow then went on to point out that 
whereas the banks were making every 
effort to stay in the mortgage lending 
business, they were having great diffi- 
culty in the face of these deposit out- 
flows. 

Mr. Joseph Fersch of the Sullivan 
County National Bank, added that up- 
country commercial banks were also 
having their difficulties in maintaining 
mortgage lending. A savings and loan 
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official testified that he was having trou- 
ble holding shares, especially larger 
shares in the $10,000 area, and that he 
might have to go after lending more 
profitable than mortgages out of duty 
to his shareholders if the present situa- 
tion continued. 

Several builders also testified that New 
York City mutual savings banks, which 
have previously supplied mortgage funds 
for certain of the larger development 
projects in Rockland and Orange Coun- 
ties have disappeared from the market 
altogether, and, as a result, these sub- 
divisions cannot be built. 

In concluding: his statement Mr. 
Bristow had this to say: 

I wish to make one point clear. We are 
not interested in placing new restrictions 
upon any financial institutions in order to 
benefit at the expense of others. What we 
are simply asking is that in competition for 
savings among financial institutions, instru- 
ments, such as the consumer type of cer- 
tificate of deposits, should not be used to 
siphon off deposits from savings banks. 


I agree with Mr. Bristow. I would add 
further, however, that this excessive 
competition he refers to constitutes an 
even greater danger, one larger in scope. 
For speculation is encouraged and thrift 
is discouraged. Stable relationships be- 
tween thrift institutions and their cus- 
tomers, and a relative shift in incomes 
from those who produce goods and serv- 
ices by their own energy and effort, that 
is from labor, to those who hold idle 
funds for speculation is engendered. 

The bankers and builders and others 
who testified at Goshen are buyers and 
sellers in the thrift market for money. 
This, to my mind, is a very important 
market, and one in which stability and 
good sense are necessary elements. 
Many savers, looking toward the future, 
put aside a small nest egg. They de- 
posit these funds they have saved in sav- 
ings accounts or they purchase shares in 
savings and loan associations. They 
are not speculators. The banks and as- 
sociations serving them, including com- 
mercial banks with savings departments, 
lend these savings out as intelligently 
as they can, primarily in the home build- 
ing and buying market. This is the 
service these bankers perform. 

What they seek is a decent margin be- 
tween the interest they receive from 
mortgage lending and the interest they 
pay out to shareholders or depositors, 
Let me emphasize again, this is not pri- 
marily a speculative market, and it 
should not be. Fair rates of interest 
and fair returns on services rendered are 
what is desirable. 

We in this House are at present con- 
sidering a number of bills seeking to cor- 
rect the situation in the thrift market. 
In this we must avoid creating technical 
gimmicks that will only offer new out- 
lets for the speculative fever. We must 
not contribute further to the high-inter- 
est acceleration, and thereby penalize 
those States such as New York which 
seek to maintain stable and reasonable 
interest rates in the thrift market 
through the so-called usury ceilings. 
We must hold the line against high rates 
and the chaotic market conditions which 
further encourage speculation. We 
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must seek, instead, in our legislation, to 
reestablish an orderly market in mort- 
gages and savings, so that our local 
savers and home buyers, bankers and 
builders, and their employees can turn 
again to the important task, the con- 
struction and purchase of decent hous- 
ing. 


RETIREMENT OF GEN. BERNARD A. 
SCHRIEVER 


Mr. HEBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Louisiana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HEBERT. Mr. Speaker, the 
Armed Forces of the United States will 
lose to retirement, on August 31 of this 
year, a brilliant military officer, Gen. 
Bernard A. Schriever of the Air Force. 

The national success story of how he 
fought for and delivered to this Nation 
the awesome deterrence of intercon- 
tinental ballistic missiles is indeed well 
known. His military genius and dedi- 
cated foresight as commander of Amer- 
ica’s biggest research and development 
organization—the Air Force Systems 
Command—has maintained this coun- 
try’s free world leadership in aerospace 
technology. 

However, to part for a moment from 
the great and visionary space and aerial 
hardware whose development he has 
managed, I would like to touch upon 
another little-known phase of his career 
without which this dedicated airman 
could not have successfully accomplished 
his staggering mission. 

That facet is General Schriever’s great 
accent on the people who have comprised 
his team. General Schriever has noted 
that the greatest challenge to manage- 
ment is to find ways to encourage the full 
creative potential of individuals, and 
that an atmosphere must be created 
where the unique human capacity for 
innovation and judgment can be fully 
developed and employed. 

It is a validated fact that job satisfac- 
tion is the most important single factor 
influencing young officers to remain in 
military service beyond their obligation, 
and as commander of an organization 
which relies heavily upon the creative 
genius of fertile young scientific and en- 
gineering minds, General Schriever has 
continuously accentuated the fact that 
technology depends on the quality of 
people, their dedication, and job satis- 
faction. His foresight in motivating and 
recognizing the accomplishments of 
highly educated young officers has re- 
sulted in the retention rate of these vital 
young people being more than tripled in 
the past 5 years. It must be noted that 
such an accomplishment is a major feat 
when one considers that these highly 
educated scientists and engineers could 
easily choose more lucrative civilian pur- 
suits than the lesser monetary rewards 
of military service. 

General Schriever has said that the 
problem of retaining people in the Sys- 
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tems Command should be afforded the 
same priority and importance as the de- 
velopment of any new major weapons 
system, And so believing, he has inno- 
vated revolutionary personnel. manage- 
ment techniques to implement such 
thoughts, including a dynamic accent on 
people program, and an officers’ career 
motivation plan addressed to the junior 
scientific and engineering officers. These 
programs furnish the greatest possible 
personal recognition for these essential 
people, and furnish them a better place 
in which to live and work. 

But the programs themselves were not 
sufficient to guarantee such a great leg- 
acy of responsibility, and to them Gen- 
eral Schriever added his own brilliant 
hand and dynamic leadership, spending 
untold days over the years personally 
visiting his people throughout the Nation 
in a schedule that would totally exhaust 
a lesser man. 

Ben Schriever has said that despite the 
talk of pushbutton technology, in the 
military it is the man who counts and 
not the button; that it is the uniqueness 
of human spirit and the ability of man to 
develop his God-given gifts that is the 
hallmark of American accomplishment 
and the measure of freedom for all men, 

Such astute observations on the na- 
ture of man, and the inspirational abil- 
ity to instill in the hearts of his people 
such a spirit of dedication and patriotism 
is indeed the mark of Bernard Schriever. 

Timidity is the road to failure, and 
General Schriever has been neither a 
timid nor a despotic leader during more 
than 30 years of brilliant service to his 
adopted country. The Nation and the 
free world owes this great American a 
deep debt, not only for his foresight in 
developing America’s weapons arsenal, 
but for creating a great and dedicated 
mental arsenal of technology, without 
which this country would be militarily 
backward indeed. 


VIETCONG SINKING OF THE “BATON 
ROUGE VICTORY” 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute and to revise and ex- 
tend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. Speaker, 


yesterday we learned that the Vietcong 


had succeeded in sinking a U.S.-flag 


cargo ship, the Baton Rouge Victory, ap- 


parently killing seven American crewmen 
and blocking one of the two channels into 
the harbor at Saigon. This is but the 
most successful of a series of attempts 
to mine ships carrying supplies needed 
to carry on the war. 

These attacks appear to be taken in 
stride as normal hazards of the con- 
flict. It is certainly in sharp contrast 
to our present meticulous policy of not 
impeding in any way Communist ships 
sailing into North Vietnamese ports. If 
we were to attempt to cut off the sup- 
ply lines to North Vietnam it would be 
trumpeted as a sharp escalation of the 
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war. Where, I ask, are the cries of es- 
calation when the Vietcong sink a U.S. 
ship and continue to harass the shipping 
lanes supplying our troops that are giv- 
ing their lives to keep South Vietnam 
free? It is but another incredible ex- 
ample of the way we are fighting with 
one arm tied behind our backs. 

Although the free world trade with 
North Vietnam appears to have been re- 
duced the Communists shipping has cor- 
respondingly increased and we have not 
done anything to stop it that I know 
of. In fact, it was just in June of this 
year that we even as much as blacklisted 
Polish-flag vessels that had been to North 
Vietnam from carrying U.S. Govern- 
ment-financed cargoes. I am informed 
by the Department of Defense that dur- 
ing 1964 Polish ships made 48 trips to 
North Vietnam. During 1965 the num- 
ber was 40, and while the figures for 
1966 are classified I can say they appear 
to be at about the same level. Yet it was 
only in June of this year that we finally 
got around to officially protesting this 
trade. Furthermore, I am informed by 
the Maritime Administration that be- 
tween January 1965 and June 30, 1966, 
10 Polish-flag vessels have called at U.S. 
ports a total of 56 times. Mr. Speaker, 
Ihave joined a score of other Members in 
sponsoring legislation to close our ports 
to all ships of any foreign shipping inter- 
est which permits any of the vessels un- 
der its control to trade with the Hanoi 
regime. The administration has opposed 
this legislation, even though for a time 
it was given de facto enforcement 
through the extra~-legal boycott initiated 
by patriotic longshoremen. 

I say we cannot sit idly by and watch 
the war being continually escalated in 
South Vietnam by supplies entering 
North Vietnam in Communist ships. 
The Vietcong are not giving our ships 
any safe conduct passes up the river to 
Saigon but we, with the full might of the 
U.S. Navy controlling the South China 
Sea, just seem to drift about, paying no 
attention to the growing volume of Com- 
munist shipping that continues to sail 
to Haiphong to supply the Communists 
that are killing our boys and making it 
necessary for us to send more troops by 
the hundreds of thousands. The Presi- 
dent should explain this to the American 
people. 


FRANCIS X. BUSHMAN, A GREAT 
AND NOBLE AMERICAN 


Mr. CHARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 

I ask unanimous consent to address the 
-House for 1 minute and to revise and 
extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. OHARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
Francis X. Bushman, who died at 83, in 
summing up his life said he had lived in 
the richest period of American history. 
He was 1 year my junior and our friend- 
ship began in 1912 when he was with the 

‘old Essanay Film Co. in Chicago and I 
was striving for my place in the political 
scene. Francis X. Bushman was one of 
the young men who helped me raise the 
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cry of “Give Youth a Chance; Get Rid 
of the Old Fogies.” That was the year 
that I won out over a field of seven others 
in the Democratic primary for Lieu- 
tenant Governor of Illinois and later was 
elected. 

In 1915, we filmed “The Little Girl 
Next Door” at the Essanay studio at a 
cost of $6,000, and it went on to establish 
the alltime attendance record for a 
movie up to that time, and the only 
professional in the cast was a charming 
woman who later was married to 
Bushman. 

For years a photograph of a scene 
in “The Little Girl Next Door” hung in 
my law office in Chicago as now it hangs 
in my office in the Rayburn Building. 
The last time I saw Bushman was in my 
Chicago office some years ago. He was 
as full as ever of colorful optimism and 
the merriment of just being alive. Look- 
ing at the photograph he said: 

No woman could wear shoes as she did. 
She had her own distinctive way. 


Francis X. Bushman was never con- 
quered by age. In his eighties, I am told, 
he was the same unconquerable, unsink- 
able Francis X. Bushman that I had 
known when we both were in our twenties 
and he was helping me on my political 
way. He was a great and noble 
American. With his passing the world 
that I have known—‘“the world of the 
richest period of American history,” in 
his words—has narrowed. 


AUTHORITY TO FILE CONFERENCE 
REPORT ON S. 3105, MILITARY 
CONSTRUCTION AUTHORIZATION 


Mr.HARDY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the managers on the 
part of the House may have until mid- 
night tonight to file a conference report 
on the bill (S. 3105) to authorize cer- 
tain construction at military installa- 
tions, and for other purposes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Virginia? 

There was no objection. 


REQUEST FOR ADJOURNMENT TO 
11 A.M. TOMORROW 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that when the House 
adjourns today it adjourn to meet at 11 
o’clock tomorrow. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Okla- 
homa? 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, reserving the 
right to object, would the distinguished 
majority leader please explain to us the 
necessity for this, in view of planned 
committee meetings and other arrange- 
ments that have been made. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, if the 
gentleman will yield, we have four con- 
ference reports which we would like to 
have considered tomorrow. We would 
like to finish this bill. We would also 
like to finish three bills that will not take 
much time, from the Committee on Vet- 
erans’ Affairs. That will make it possi- 
ble to adjourn from tomorrow until Mon- 
day; otherwise, we will meet on Friday. 
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Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, continuing 
the query, I am sure this has been cleared 
with the minority leader. May I ask the 
logic of coming in early tomorrow, in 
view of no business yesterday? 

Mr. ALBERT. There is really no rela- 
tionship between that and coming in 
early tomorrow. We had business sched- 
uled for yesterday, but for good and suf- 
ficient reasons the chairman of the com- 
mittee postponed it. 

Mr. HALL. The gentleman did say it 
is his plan, if we finish the business to- 
morrow, to go over until the Monday 
following; is that correct? 

Mr. ALBERT. The gentleman is cor- 
rect. 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, I withdraw 
my reservation. 

Mr. HALEY. Mr. Speaker, I object. 

The SPEAKER. Objection is heard. 


TAKE-HOME PAY IS DOWN 


Mr. DEL CLAWSON. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from California [Mr. Bos WILson] 
may extend his remarks at this point 
in the Record and include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BOB WILSON. Mr. Speaker, de- 
spite any and all claims to the contrary, 
the real take-home pay of the average 
American fell between the first and sec- 
ond quarters this year. It is almost cer- 
tainly falling faster now. 

Per capita take-home pay—adjusted 
for inflation—fell from an annual rate 
of $2,287 in the first quarter of this year 
to $2,277 in the second quarter. The fig- 
ures I cite were prepared by President 
Lyndon Johnson’s own Council of Eco- 
nomic Advisers. 

I think this fact is important to every 
American citizen. I want him to under- 
stand where contrary figures come from: 
they simply ignore inflation. Without 
taking into account the spiraling cost of 
living, administration spokesmen tell you 
per capita income rose between the first 
and second quarters of 1966. 

Here is what an independent news 
agency, United Press International, re- 
ported from Washington July 25: 

Higher taxes and higher prices more than 
wiped out whatever additional income Amer- 


icans earned in the 3-year period ended 
June 30. 


This is a fact and the cost-of-living fig- 
ure of four-tenths of 1 percent increase 
during July means that the inflation- tax 
spiral continues to move up faster than 
the wage spiral, just as it did in the de- 
lining days of the Truman administra- 
tion. 


MORGAN GUARANTY SURVEY FOR 
AUGUST—ECONOMIC REPORT 


Mr. DEL CLAWSON. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from California [Mr. Bos WILSON] 
may extend his remarks at this point in 
the Recorp and include extraneous 
matter. 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BOB WILSON. Mr. Speaker, 
some of the statements that we in Con- 
gress make about the inflation and the 
failure of the administration to deal 
with it effectively are bound to be dis- 
missed as “campaign talk” by some of 
the cynical. But now a professional re- 
port confirms all we have been saying. 

I refer to the Morgan Guaranty Sur- 
vey for August issued by one of the major 
banks of the United States which is in- 
terested in economic facts rather than 
politics. 

The slower rate of economic expansion 
that has been evident in recent months has 
not been accompanied so far by any signifi- 
cant abatement of inflationary strain— 


The Morgan Guaranty Bank Survey 
reports— 

Strain could have been avoided only if 
demand itself had been dampened earlier 
this year by a well-balanced program of fiscal 
restraint. 

The fiscal actions that have been taken, 
featured by the acceleration of corporate tax 
payments, have proved clearly inadequate. 
Their chief result has been merely to reduce 
the borrowing needs of the Treasury while 
adding to those of private parties. 


And the survey concludes: 
Both demand and supply sides of the 


economy still are signaling inflationary po- 
tential and the need for fiscal restraint. 


Mr. Speaker, what those last words 
mean in simple terms is that the admin- 
istration should cease its wild and waste- 
ful domestic spending while conducting 
a pee war halfway around the 
world. 


MILITANT SOCIALISM 


Mr. DEL CLAWSON. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from California [Mr. Bop WILSON] 
may extend his remarks at this point in 
the Recorp and include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BOB WILSON. Mr. Speaker, 
President Johnson has publicly insisted 
Thursday, August 18—that selective 
service should be brought up to date 
so that young people could be drafted 
for nonmilitary, as well as military, as- 
signments. 

This proposal to put the entire youth 
of the Nation under Federal command 
is nothing but militant socialism. It re- 
calls the notorious Hitler Youth under 
the Nazis and the Young Communist or- 
ganization in the totalitarian Soviet Un- 
ion. 

I have launched an investigation into 
reports that the administration is draft- 
ing a blueprint for economic dictator- 
ship to be made effective right after the 
November elections. It is reported that 
wage and price controls, rent freezes, 
rollbacks, and industrial codes are all in 
the process of being drafted. 
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NATIONAL COMMISSION ON PUBLIC 
MANAGEMENT 


Mr. DEL CLAWSON. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from Minnesota [Mr. LANGEN] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LANGEN. Mr. Speaker, I am 
pleased to join many of my colleagues 
today in introducing legislation to estab- 
lish a National Commission on Public 
Management. My bill is in response to 
the observation that the traditional Gov- 
ernment approach to a complex Govern- 
ment problem is no longer adequate. The 
Commission proposed in my bill would 
enable us to acquire valuable insight into 
how to effectively manage Government 
operations while better utilizing tech- 
nological advances. 

Fragmentizing a national problem 
among several Federal agencies in the 
hope that none will antagonize each 
other in the process of drafting guide- 
lines and regulations simply does not pro- 
vide for comprehensive solution. What 
is needed is an indepth study of the ap- 
plication of systems management to the 
affairs of Government in the nondefense 
sector, and the proposed Commission 
5 be a big first step in that direc- 

on. 

We know that Federal planners treat- 
ing only one aspect of a national problem 
are too often content with administrative 
muddying of the waters, instead of seek- 
ing fresh viewpoints of enlightened pri- 
vate enterprise. Under my bill, the Com- 
mission would investigate the proper role 
of Government and industry in the broad 
spectrum of national programs. 

Private enterprise has been and should 
continue to be the backbone of our Na- 
tion’s progress, and the systems manage- 
ment approach developed in the private 
sector should be utilized to the fullest in 
applying technology to implementation 
of Federal responsibilities. 

We know, too, that scientific and tech- 
nical information is now doubling every 
15 years. Technology will continue to ex- 
pand, and the Commission should an- 
ticipate its growth when delving into such 
areas as education, health services, law 
enforcement, and water pollution. Also, 
special attention would be given to the 
role of small business in the years ahead. 

It is my sincere hope that the concept 
of a national commission to study the 
application of management techniques to 
complex national problems will gain 
even more support in the Congress. The 
opportunity to lay the groundwork for 
improvement in the operation of our 
Government should not be bypassed. 


SOME OBSERVATIONS ON THE 
NATIONAL SCENE 
Mr. DEL CLAWSON. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from Ohio [Mr. ASHBROOK] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ASHBROOK. Mr. Speaker, the 
newspaper column, “Say It Straight,” by 
Victor Lasky, provides its readership 
with a hard-hitting treatment of current 
events which sifts the wheat from the 
chaff. As both a columnist and an au- 
thor, Lasky’s forthright observations let 
the chips fall where they may in the 
tradition of objective journalism. His 
realistic approach to the issues of the 
day help to counterbalance some of the 
slanted offerings of the left. His column 
of August 20 provides a good sampling of 
Victor Lasky’s wide range of interests. 
I insert it in the Rxconp at this point: 
CIVIL RIGHTS LEADER DELINQUENT IN TAXES 

(By Victor Lasky) 

New Tonk, August 20—Some things to 
think about on a Sunday afternoon: 

One of the noisier civil right organizations, 
whose leader has a penchant for traveling to 
such exotic places as Cambodia, is in hock 
to the Federal Government to the tune of 
$200,000 in withholding taxes. Yet, the 
“Feds”—usually so forthright in tracking 
down transgressors—seem paralyzed in this 
case. Is this “Black Power” in action? 

The key issue in the forthcoming elections 
may not be Vietnam as much as the rising 
standard of living plus increased taxes con- 
fronting middle-income families, according 
to an informal survey of GOP leaders across 
the country. This is borne out by a series 
of articles in New York’s Daily News claim- 
ing that despite unprecedented “good times,” 
middle-income New Yorkers are beginning 
to feel “poor.” “And here lies potential 
social dynamite,” reports the News. For 
the city’s families in the middle are be- 
ginning to blame the poor for the burden of 
taxes they bear.” 

Not all members of the American Civil 
Liberties Union (ACLU) are happy about the 
group’s efforts to obtain a court order block- 
ing recent hearings of the House Un-Ameri- 
can Activities Committee (HUAC). “I 
deeply protest your work to obtain a court 
order to prevent HUAC from carrying out 
functions which Congress must exercise in 
order to legislate,” Basil Rauch, professor of 
history at Barnard College, wired the ACLU. 
“That HUAC abuses its power is no reason to 
try to destroy the independence of Congress. 
Fight abuses by Congressmen but stop your 
dangerous fight to establish judicial control 
over Co: 

Good point. But Rauch should recognize 
that HUAC is more sinned upon than the 
sinner in such cases as those involving the 
recent ejection from its hearings of an ob- 
streperous lawyer who refused to sit down 
when ordered by Chairman Pool. The law- 
yer, incidentally, has a list of leftwing cred- 
its as long as Khrushehev's arm. 

The smearing has begun in California’s hot 
gubernatorial race. The Democrats have 
come up with a 29-page “exposé” of Ronald 
Reagan's alleged relations with rightwing 
groups. GOP Candidate Reagan is pictured 
as guilty of a multitude of sins including his 
membership “on a committee to keep the 
ultra-rightwing magazine Human Events 
afloat.“ No doubt Human Events is a con- 
servative weekly, but any effort to link this 
responsible publication with the lunatic 
right is truly “McCarthyism of the left,” as 
Reagan’s backers observed. 

And what of Gov. Pat Brown’s “guilt by 
association” with leftwing extremists? Are 
we to consider the Democratic incumbent 
some sort of leftwing stooge because he is 
being supported by all sorts of undesirables 
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including the Commie-infiltrated California 
Democratic Council? For once, why can’t a 
California contest be decided on the issues 
and not on the merits—or lack of them—of 
the tag-a-longs who apparently have hopped 
on the bandwagons of both candidates? 


COMMUNIST TERROR: RED CHINA— 
PART 2 


Mr. DEL CLAWSON. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from Ohio [Mr. AsHBROOK] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
ReEcorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ASHBROOK. Mr. Speaker, on 
July 25 of this year I initiated this series 
of insertions in the CONGRESSIONAL REc- 
orp on Communist terror with an article 
by Lowell Thomas which appeared in the 
Reader’s Digest in December 1960, en- 
titled “Terror in Tibet.” The horrors 
visited upon the unfortunate Tibetans by 
the Red Chinese were outlined in detail. 
The purpose of this series is to provide a 
standard which will help all citizens de- 
termine what our policies toward Com- 
munist regimes should be; namely, the 
basic standard of Communist treatment 
of human beings the world over, 

A review of Red Chinese history since 
1949 is especially pertinent at the present 
time since a concerted drive is now un- 
derway in the United States to have Red 
China admitted to the United Nations. 
Of special interest was a news story on 
the first page of yesterday’s Baltimore 
Sun which read as its title: “U.S. Weigh- 
ing Reversal on China in U.N.” The 
lead paragraph stated: 

Ambassador Arthur J. Goldberg opened 
the possibility today that the United States 
may abandon its opposition to Communist 
Chinese membership in the United Nations 


when the General Assembly convenes next 
month, 


Although it was stated that the United 
States would not abandon its commit- 
ments to Nationalist China and would 
not consent to ousting the Nationalists 
in order to seat the Communists, the 
mere consideration of ceasing our op- 
position to the admission of Red China 
to the United Nations is a departure from 
long established U.S. policy. 

In anticipation of this drive to seat 
Red China in the United Nations, I in- 
serted material in the Recorp on April 5, 
June 2, and June 28 of this year. Out- 
lined in detail were the arguments 
against admission, along with a rundown 
on the various forces presently straining 
to admit this brutal bandit regime to a 
world organization where only peace-lov- 
ing nations are eligible. On June 28 I 
pointed out, for example: 

Every indication points to the continuing 
success of our policy toward Red China and 
now, as a result, the Maoist government is 
in serious trouble, It has just suffered two 
devastating political setbacks in Indonesia 
and Ghana. The Red Ohinese- supported 
Vietcong are being constantly frustrated in 
their attempts to overthrow South Vietnam. 
Internally, Red China is being smothered by 
overpopulation, its food distribution is er- 
ratic, and its industry is greatly overworked 
and creaking at the seams. 
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One of the basic arguments against 
the Red regime is the unbelievable bru- 
tality with which it has ruled the Chinese 
people. In 1952 there was published an 
eyewitness account of the Communist 
conquest of China by Rev. Raymond 
J. De Jaegher and Irene Corbally Kuhn 
entitled “The Enemy Within.” As a 
Belgian missionary, Reverend De Jaeg- 
her had arrived in China in 1930 and 
witnessed the unparalleled savagery of 
the Red Chinese from 1937 through 1949. 
The chapter, “Communist Tortures,” is 
a thoroughly appalling and sickening ac- 
count of the bestialities experienced by 
Chinese people at the hands of their own 
Red Chinese rulers. If the experiences 
of this one Chinese community were an 
isolated case, the indictment of the Reds 
might justifiably be limited to the local 
Red authorities. But when the official 
policy of a government results in the 
slaughtering of literally millions of hu- 
man beings throughout the country, the 
inhuman nature of the regime is almost 
beyond human comprehension. 

Yet this is the same government which 
some will admit to the United Nations 
presumably as a peace-loving nation. 

I include the above-mentioned chapter 
from the book, “The Enemy Within,” 
in the Record at this point: 


OHAPTER X-——COMMUNIST TORTURES 


One day I was sorrowfully concluding my 
morning duties in Ch’en Lu Che, one of the 
parishes under my care, whose priest had 
been arrested by the Reds. The big bell 
in the village sounded, and a frightened 
youth, who had been the priest's servant, 
came to tell me that the Communists had 
issued orders through the mayor to every- 
one in the village to assemble at an open 
place ordinarily used as a children’s play- 
ground. 

“You will have to go too, Father,” the 
young man said. “Everybody must be there 
at ten o'clock.” 

The bell sounded again and its heavy, 
ominous peals depressed me even more. I 
questioned the boy, but he was too terrified 
to talk, so I decided to go along and see for 
myself what the Communists were up to now. 

When I reached the playground I found 
the whole village assembled there, old and 
young, men, women, and children. The chil- 
dren, with their teachers, were in the front 
row. I inquired what we had been brought 
here for, and one man whispered to me: 

“We are to witness an execution—a 
beheading.” 

His companion leaned over my shoulder 
and spoke in low tones behind his hand. 

“It is a big execution. They say there are 
many—ten or more.“ 

“What is their crime?” I asked. 

“They have committed no crime,” the man 
said with bitterness. ‘They are students, 
From the anti-Communist school in Chang 
Ts’un. » 

“Seu-tsuen School?“ I asked, and I had to 
brace myself to stop trembling. 

“Yes, that is right,” the man answered, 
Then he pulled my arm. “Look, here they 
come! And see—the children! These beasts 
will make the children witness this horror!” 
The man shuddered, then spat violently on 
the ground in anger and disgust. 

Memories came flooding of my young 
friend, Wang Chi-sien, a graduate of this 
school, buried alive when the Communists 
were systematically tracking down all its 
graduates. I prayed for strength; I reminded 
myself that I must be the coldly objective 
surgeon; I must not let my feelings and emo- 
tions overcome me. I must watch and ob- 
serve and not let these Red devils prowling 
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around up and down the lines of people sus- 
pect that I was sick with revulsion already. 

The man behind me had said, “Here they 
come.” I looked now and saw that a file of 
young men, most of them in peasant dress, 
hands bound behind them, were being led 
into the cleared space. They were all so 
young, so very young! 

A Communist soldier barked orders at 
them, and they were all obliged to kneel 
down facing the people. The Communist 
barked more orders, and the young men 
moved closer to each other on their knees 
until they were not more than a foot apart. 
I counted them. Thirteen of them knelt 
there in the brightness of the morning, the 
wind from the northern plains blowing across 
their young faces. 

These were the fine youth of China, the 
good, incorruptible ones, and they were going 
to be liquidated because they were incor- 
ruptible. The local militia, which had been 
guarding them, stepped back, A Communist 
Officer read out a long rigmarole of charges 
against them. The word “traitor” kept 
jumping out of his mouth. 

The people were silent. Contempt was 
written on their faces. Everyone knew these 
young men and knew they were not traitors. 
The Seu-tsuen School was a most democratic 
one. Its principal had conceived the idea of 
a half day of studies and a half day of agri- 
cultural work, a kind of practical training 
in new methods so that the students who 
couldn't go outside their province for an edu- 
tion would at least have some knowledge and 
be able to read and write a little when they 
had to return to their fathers’ farms, It had 
made wonderful strides in giving a little edu- 
cation to peasant youths who otherwise 
would have been entirely unlettered. Given 
time, it could have leavened all of the largely 
illiterate area with knowledge. 

The people listening to the trumped-up 
charges knew, too, that even if these young 
men had wanted to be traitors they could 
have had no opportunity since there were 
no Japanese in the area. 

With this curious sense they have of know- 
ing just when to stop their tirades and dia- 
tribes and strike, the Communist leader now 
gave two orders simultaneously: he told the 
teachers, white and trembling already, to 
start the children singing patriotic songs. 
And he gave the signal for the execution to 
the swordsman, a tough, compact-bodied 
young soldier of great strength. The soldier 
came up behind the first young yictim now, 
lifted his great, sharp, two-handed sword 
and brought the blade down cleanly. The 
first head rolled over and over, and the 
crowd watched the bright blood spurt up like 
a fountain, 

The children’s, voices, on the thin edge of 
hysteria, rose in a squeaky cacophony of dis- 
sonance and garbled words; the teachers 
tried to beat time and bring order into the 
tumult of sound. Over it all I heard the big 
bell tolling again. 

Moving as quick as light from right to left 
as we watched him, the swordsman went 
down the line, beheading each kneeling stu- 
dent with one swift stroke, moving from one 
to the next without ever looking to see the 
clean efficiency of his blow. Thirteen times 
ne lifted that heavy sword in his two hands. 
Thirteen times the sun glinted off the blade, 
dazzling at first, then dully as the red blood 
flowed down over the shining steel and 
stained and dimmed its glow. Thirteen times 
the executioner felt steel pierce cartilage 
and flesh, slide between the two small neck 
bones. Not once did he miss. Not once did 
he look back at what he had done. And 
when he came to the thirteenth, the last 
man, and had chopped his head off, he threw 
the sword down on the ground and re 
away without looking back. 

1 thought sardonically as I saw this 
through my own misted eyes that, inhuman 
devil that he was, he still believed in the 
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ancient Chinese superstition that if a killer 
looks on the man he has Killed at the instant 
of his death, the soul of the victim, escaping 
from the body the instant the head is severed, 
will rush into the soul of the killer, who 
never afterward in all his lifetime will know 
a moment’s peace. The cautious Communist 
was taking no chances; this is why he had 
beheaded the men almost without looking 
at them. 

There were a few Chinese in that company 
of forced watchers who now rushed forward 
with pieces of man tow, the steamed bread 
of North China, to dip them into the blood 
gushing from the trunks of the beheaded 
youths. Some Chinese believe that if one 
has ye che—a weakness in the stomach— 
eating bread soaked in blood will strengthen 
the organ and cure the disease. Criminals 
were always beheaded in China in the old 
days and in modern times too, but it was rare 
for any Chinese to avail himself of the oppor- 
tunity to test the gruesome remedy. The 
Communists, however, encourage the people 
in revolting superstitions like this. On this 
day, though, they didn't indulge them long. 
They had something they wanted to do them- 
selves. 

My eyes started from my head when I saw 
what the Communist soldiers did next. 

Several of the strongest, most aggressive 
among the group rushed forward now and 
pushed the corpses over on their backs. I 
stared horrified as each soldier bent down 
with a sharp knife and made a quick, circular 
incision in the chest. He then jumped on 
the abdomen with both feet, or pumped on 
it over and over with one foot, forcing the 
heart out of the incision. Then he swooped 
down again, snipped and plucked it out. 

When they had collected the thirteen 
hearts, they strung them all on a pointed 
marsh reed, flexible and resilient, which they 
tied together to make a hand circular carry- 
ing device. 

The two villagers who had watched all this, 
too, turned looks of withering scorn on the 
departing Communists, 

“Why did they do that terrible thing?” 
I asked the older one, 

“They will eat the hearts tonight. They 
believe it will give them great strength.” 

And he turned away and cursed them vio- 
lently. 

“Look at the children,” sighed the other. 
“Our poor children!” he said, shaking his 
head sadly. 

The youngsters were pale and disturbed. 
A few of them were vomiting. The teachers 
were scolding them and getting them to- 
gether now to march them back to school, 

This was the first time I had seen small 
children forced to watch such bloody execu- 
tions. It was all part of the Communist plan 
to harden and toughen them, make them 
callous to acts of barbarous cruelty like this, 
and terrify them with Communist power. 
Unhappily, it worked in many cases. After 
this I often saw children forced to witness 
executions. The first time they were horror- 
stricken and emotionally disturbed, often 
sick at their stomachs as these children were, 
The second time they were less disturbed, 
and the third time many of them watched 
the grisly show with keen interest. 

The second ringing of the bell for the 
execution of the thirteen students of Seu- 
tsuen School was at ten o'clock. The be- 
heading took about ten minutes. It was all 
over in less than half an hour, the violation 
of the corpses, the return of the children to 
school, the sad departure of the families of 
the young men with their desecrated bodies, 
and the dispersal of the crowds. Commu- 
nism is most efficient. 

On another afternoon in this same village 
some children came running toward me as I 
was down one of the back alleys. 


“Come quickly, Father!” they said, and I ran 
with them. On the main road, leading to 
the headquarters of Red General Ho Lung, 
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were four Peking carts. These are the coun- 
try carts, roughly made, without springs, 
and with two large ironbound wooden 
wheels. 

I walked over toward the Communist 
soldier who was backing a mule into the 
shafts of the lead cart. Screams and wail- 
ing shattered the air, but there were so many 
villagers gathered, so many Communist 
soldiers and civilian stooges, that I couldn't 
see what was happening. Soon, however, all 
the carts were ready and the crowds parted 
to let the soldiers get in and drive away. 
Only then did I see in each cart a man nailed 
through his wrists and insteps to the floor of 
the vehicle. The Communist drivers whipped 
up the mules, shouted at them, and the 
cavalcade was off. The rough, rocky roads, 
so rutted and uneven, jolted the men and 
caused them almost intolerable pain; and 
the faster the mules went, the rougher the 
ride, the more terrible the pain. The Com- 
munists drove the carts at a furious pace 
through the village several times and then 
took off on the even rougher road to General 
Ho Lung’s headquarters. There the men 
would be put out of their misery if they had 
survived the ride. Their heartrending 
screams echoed through the village. They 
reached my heart. 

Every time I saw one of these acts of cal- 
culated barbarism everything in me cried out 
for some personal action on my part, some 
gesture of protest at least. Help I could not 
give. I had to remind myself of the role I 
had elected to play with God's help. I had 
also to remind myself of my own plans for 
counteraction to communism wherever I 
could follow them behind the front I had set 
up of the relatively helpless onlooker and 
observer. I kept detailed accurate accounts 
and records of everything I saw and heard, 
and I studied my notes constantly to dis- 
cover the outlines of Communist plans and 
maneuvers. The more intently I studied 
Communist methods, the more I saw that 
while terrorism was the order of the day in 
those counties and areas which they had al- 
ready brought under their control they were, 
simultaneously, launched on a much larger 
project—the conquest of all China. 

They had a method of torture which served 
also to show their contempt for the National 
Government of China. They would find a 
good man, a patriot, one who had expressed 
sentiments favorable to the government, and 
would tie him by his hands to the topmost 
branches of the tallest tree in the neighbor- 
hood.. Then they would gather below and 
shout up at him derisively, “Now do you see 
your friends from the National Government 
coming to help you?” If he said yes de- 
flantly, a Red in the tree would lop off the 
branch and the victim would be dropped to 
the ground to his death; if he said no truth- 
fully, they would mock his patriotism, revile 
the government, and drop him to his death 
anyway, with the excuse that he was a 
traitor! This kind of thing went on all 
through the war when the Communists 
were supposed to be co-operating fully and 
loyally with the National Government, and 
while they were sending out reams of propa- 
ganda telling the United States and Europé 
of their heroic deeds against the Japanese, 
their determination to free China from the 
invader, and their deep concern for the wel- 
fare of the, Chinese people. 

As time went on and the crescendo of ter- 
rorism mounted, it wasn't enough just to kill 
aman. The Communists added refinements 
of torture, sometimes formalizing them with 
descriptive hames for identification, classifi- 
cation, and study by the butchers and sadists 
they were training in their indroctrination 
centers. Sometimes they forced a man to 
eat a great quantity of salt and then refused 
him any liquids until he died of thirst; some- 
times they kept a victim under direct exam- 
ination for twenty-four hours a day, con- 
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stant, direct examination, until death came 
from exhaustion. 

They had a method they used for quick 
death. The doomed man was brought from 
his home or office directly to Communist 
headquarters. A group of officials met him 
and escorted him into a room. “Now we 
will examine your conscience,” one would 
say, giving the nod to another, who would 
step forward at once, ripping off the man’s 
upper garments and cutting out his heart. 

Sometimes the Communists forced a man 
to take off all of his clothes and roll over and 
over in broken glass, jagged ends fitted close 
together and set in irregular, upright rows 
in a bed of cement. In the winter, for a 
seasonal change, they would break the ice of 
the river in two places. They would drop 
their victim through one hole into the freez- 
ing waters and then tease him by showing 
him the other hole, a little distance away, as 
he came up gasping. 

“You can come out here,” they would 
shout as the man made a supreme effort 
and struggled under water to the other hole 
in the ice. As soon as he came up his cap- 
tors would push him back into the water. 
Now he knew there was another opening and 
he would make for that one, hoping that 
they'd relent, but as soon as he came up 
they would push him back in. They did this 
over and over until the man froze or 
drowned. 

At the other extreme was a frightful 
method which was the invention of a Com- 
munist in Shansi. On a tour of a city in 
his province one day he came to a halt before 
a food shop and stood transfixed for a long 
time before the big caldrons, or cooking pots, 
which the shop used to prepare food in 
quantity, The Communist ordered several 
of these, and when they were delivered to 
him he immediately arrested some anti-Com- 
munists. He conducted the usual kangaroo 
court, except that this was even more per- 
functory and ludicrous than most. While 
the farcical proceedings were going on he 
had coolies fill the caldrons with boiling 
water. As soon as the trial was finished and 
he had pronounced his three victims guilty, 
he had them stripped and dropped into the 
caldrons to be boiled alive. 

These utterly savage tortures were devised 
and practiced by the same barbarians who 
unconsciously paid tribute to the technoc- 
racy of the industrialized Western world they 
pretended to despise. Many a Chinese peas- 
ant who had never seen any of the modern 
forms of transportation which are common- 
place in the West was introduced to the Com- 
munist version of them. The ignorant yic- 
tim who was invited to board “the Peiping 
Express” discovered it was a short, rough ride 
indeed, His feet were tied at the ankles with 
a slip knot, and the length of rope was then 
fastened securely to the tail of a mule or a 
horse. which was beaten viciously so that 
the animal ran at a gallop. The stones in 
the road soon fractured the man’s skull. 
When a victim was invited to “go by plane” 
he was suspended by his toes and thumbs 
from the branch of a tree; and when his sen- 
tence called for him to “go by parachute” 
he was tied inside a sack, taken to a pagoda 
or a tower, or even a tall tree, and dropped 
from the very top. 

A man whom the Communists wish to 
mock and injure severely but perhaps save 
for other tortures if he should survive is in- 
troduced to a little game the Reds call “the 
ape climbs the perch.” He is stripped naked 
and ordered to climb a pole which is studded 
with sharp spikes, Often he can get to the 
top without doing himself much harm, but 
he has to slide down, and in the quick de- 
scent he is ripped to pieces, 

In P'ing Shan I met a man whose father 
was skinned alive by the Communists. The 
son was held by two Reds, he told me, and 
forced to watch the awful process and listen 
to his father’s screams of agony until he 
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died. The Reds poured vinegar and acids 
over the man's body so that the skin would 
come off quickly and make the job a quick 
and easy one for the devil assigned to this 
frightful murder. He began at the back, 
peeling from the shoulders down in long 
strips. The man was skinned entirely, ex- 
cept for his head, He died within a few min- 
utes after the peeler had completed his grue- 
some task. 


SAFETY IS ECONOMIC SAVING 


Mr. DEL CLAWSON. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from Missouri [Mr. Curtis] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Record and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Speaker, it is ap- 
propriate to do all we can to assure that 
we are as safety conscious as possible. 
As our society becomes more and more 
complex, the incidence of accidents might 
well increase. This probability should 
encourage us to minimize their effects 
and reduce their incidence. With all 
that is written about automobile safety, 
we sometimes forget that this type of 
accident is only a fraction of the acci- 
dents that plague us. Our safety cam- 
paigns must remain broadened to include 
prevention of accidents in industry, in 
the home, and in all areas of recreation. 
Some progress has been made in mini- 
mizing the effect of accidents, if not the 
ratio of incidence in these areas. In 
1965 there were only 54.7 deaths per 
100,000 population due to accidents as 
compared to the figure of 70.3 in 1942. 

In spite of the great increase in mech- 
anization and the use of machinery, the 
time lost from work because of accidents 
at least has not increased. The rate has 
remained around the 12.9 hours lost per 
million man-hours which attests to the 
many industrial safety campaigns. How- 
ever, while there has been progress, more 
is clearly needed. For this purpose, I join 
my colleagues in introducing a resolu- 
tion declaring the month of September 
National Safety Month. 


CURTIS TEXTILE REPORT SCHED- 
ULE FOR MONDAY, AUGUST 29, 
1966; THE LONG-TERM COTTON 
TEXTILE ARRANGEMENT AND 
U.S. TRADE POLICY 


Mr. DEL CLAWSON. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from Missouri [Mr. Curtis] may 
extend his remarks at this point in ‘the 
Record and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Speaker, because 
of the importance of textiles to every 
American family and because of the eco- 
nomic significance of textile agreements 
to American business and labor, I am 
going to give next Monday, August 29, 
a lengthy and rather complete report 
on the long-term arrangement regarding 
trade in cotton textiles. 
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All Americans use one form of textiles 
or another. From shirts to socks, from 
pants to handkerchiefs, the price, avail- 
ability and quality of cotton textiles is a 
matter of immediate concern to working 
American families. 

U.S. cotton textile policy affects Amer- 
icans, but it also affects developing 
countries. This Nation has professed a 
deep concern with the economic devel- 
opment of nations attempting to mod- 
ernize. We have undertaken a massive 
program of financial assistance to dem- 
onstrate that concern, but we have 
tended to ignore sound measures that 
could help developing countries earn 
their own livelihood through trade in 
manufactured and semimanufactured 
goods with the developed countries. We 
have given lipservice to the idea “trade 
not aid,” but seem instead to have 
ignored it. My intensive examination of 
U.S. textile policy has convinced me that 
in this area “trade, not aid” is little more 
than a slogan. I will discuss this and 
other aspects of U.S. cotton textile 
policy fully on August 29. 


POSSIBLE NEGOTIATION OF AN 
INTERNATIONAL ANTIDUMPING 
AGREEMENT 


Mr. DEL CLAWSON. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from Missouri [Mr. Curtis] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Speaker, one of the 
important undertakings in the Kennedy 
round of trade negotiations concerns 
antidumping. Since June 1965, when I 
introduced House Resolution 405 calling 
for administration study of international 
antidumping code, I have urged our ne- 
gotiators to pursue such discussions at 
Geneva. Earlier this year, discussions 
were held in Geneva among the United 
States, the European Economic Commu- 
nity, the United Kingdom, Japan, and 
other countries concerning the proce- 
dural and substantive issues involved in 
dumping. As a result of these discus- 
sions, all the countries involved have in- 
dicated a willingness to consider the 
possible content of an international 
antidumping agreement, or “code.” 

I have discussed these developments in 
remarks in the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp— 
pages 5333 to 5336—and in my May 
31 report on the sixth round of trade 
negotiations—ConaressionaL RECORD 
pages 11856 to 11869—on which I serve 
as a congressional Delegate. In this re- 
port I also considered briefly the eco- 
nomic condition of the cement industry, 
tentatively concluding that imports of 
cement, much less imports of dumped ce- 
ment, did not seem to be a problem. As 
yet I have received no economic data 
from the industry to rebut my conclu- 
sion. Therefore I have asked the Legis- 
lative Reference Service of the Library 
of Congress to prepare an economic 
analysis of the cement industry, includ- 
ing such subjects as the ratio of imports 
to domestic consumption, the sources of 
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imports, costs of producing cement here 
and abroad, and measures of the pros- 
perity of the industry including return 
on equity. I have requested this eco- 
nomic analysis in order to determine 
with some degree of impartiality the 
basis for the cement industry’s claims of 
injury from foreign dumping. 

In preparation for possible interna- 
tional negotiations at Geneva, the Trade 
Information Committee of the Office of 
the Special Representative for Trade 
Negotiations will hold hearings on Sep- 
tember 12, 1966, the notice for which 
was published in the Federal Register on 
July 15, 1966. This hearing is designed 
to solicit views of industry and other in- 
terested parties about the basic issues 
which would have to be dealt with in con- 
sidering the possible content of an anti- 
dumping agreement. 

Following publication of this notice, 
Mr. John Mathis, Chairman of the Ce- 
ment Industry Committee for Tariff and 
Antidumping, sent a letter and legal 
memorandum to the Special Representa- 
tive for Trade Negotiations—with copies 
to the congressional delegates to the 
Kennedy round—which concluded that 
the President could not enter into nego- 
tiations on an antidumping agreement 
through the Special Representative for 
Trade Negotiations and that the forth- 
coming hearing was legally invalid. The 
Cement Industry Committee for Tariff 
and Antidumping is the remaining frag- 
ment of a much wider coalition of cer- 
tain industries, the purpose of which was 
to tighten the present Antidumping Act 
of 1921. A list of its cement industry 
committee’s members provided me by Mr. 
Mathis will follow at the end of my re- 
marks. 

I have also now received from Ambas- 
sador Roth, the Acting Special Repre- 
sentative for Trade Negotiations, a copy 
of his response to the memorandum of 
the Cement Industry Committee, which 
also encloses a legal memorandum pre- 
pared by his staff. 

Because of the importance of the is- 
sues involved in this discussion, and in 
order to permit all interested persons to 
consider both sides of the question, un- 
der unanimous consent I insert at this 
point in the Recor Mr. Mathis’ letter, 
with its enclosure, and Ambassador 
Roth’s reply, with its enclosure, and the 
list of members of the Cement Industry 
Committee on Tariff and Antidumping 
referred to above: 

CEMENT INDUSTRY COMMITTEE FOR 
TARIFF AND ANTIDUMPING, 
Washington, D.C., July 21, 1966. 
Hon. THomas B. CURTIS, 
Longworth House Office Bulding, 
U.S. House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR REPRESENTATIVE Curtis: Enclosed is 
the memorandum referred to in our tele- 
gram concerning the legal invalidity of the 
proposed hearings on the negotiation for an 
international antidumping code. We think 
that the legal authority supporting our posi- 
tion on each of the three points is quite 
clear. If you have any questions on any of 
them, however, please feel free to contact 
Donald Hiss of the Washington, D.C. firm of 
Covington & Burling, who is serving as coun- 
sel to our Committee. 

Sincerely yours, 
JoHN H. MATHIS, 
Chairman. 
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MEMORANDUM RE LEGAL INVALIDITY OF PRO- 
POSED HEARINGS ON AN INTERNATIONAL AN- 
TIDUMPING CopE, JULY 21, 1966 


On July 15, 1966 the office of the Special 
Representative for Trade Negotiations an- 
nounced that hearings have been scheduled 
for September 12, 1966 to receive comment 
by United States industry, labor and other 
members of the public on the negotiation of 
an international antidumping code. These 
negotiations have already been started by the 
United States representatives at the current 
Kennedy Round of trade negotiations in 
Geneva under the auspices of the General 
Agreement on Trade and Tariffs. 

This memorandum analyzes the legal au- 
thority for holding such hearings or for con- 
ducting such negotiations. It concludes first 
that there is no legal authority for the nego- 
tiation of an international antidumping code 
under the Trade Expansion Act of 1962, and 
such negotiations are in clear deflance of a 
resolution recently passed by the United 
States Senate. It concludes second that even 
assuming there were legal authority for the 
negotiation of an international antidumping 
code under the Trade Expansion Act of 1962, 
there has been a total failure to comply with 
the requirements of the Act. It concludes 
third that in any event, the proposed hear- 
ings will be meaningless because no draft 
code or frame of reference has been provided 
on which comments or constructive criticism 
could be made. 

1. There is no legal authority for the 
negotiations of an International Antidump- 
ing Code. The authority of the Office of 
the Special Representative for Trade Nego- 
tiations, which announced the public hear- 
ings on an international antidumping code, 
derives solely from the Trade Expansion Act 
of 1962. Under that Act, the President and 
his representatives were given authority to 
negotiate trade agreements concerning ex- 
isting duties or other import restrictions.” 
The Act makes it clear that this authority 
concerns only tariff duties or other import 
restrictions (such as quotas) relating to spe- 
cific articles of merchandise. There is no au- 
thority to negotiate trade agreements with 
respect to non-tariff legislation, such as the 
Antidumping Act of 1921, which is not a 
tariff act and which does not relate to spe- 
cific articles of merchandise, 

The Antidumping Act is an integral part 
of the unfair trade laws of the United States. 
It is not designed to impose tariff duties up- 
on specific articles of merchandise but rather 
to prevent unfair price discrimination by 
foreign sellers in their exports to the United 
States. As early as 1916 the Congress of the 
United States recognized that the “dumping” 
of goods in this market was an unfair trade 
practice, and made the practice punishable 
by criminal penalties and the subject of civil 
treble damage actions. 15 U.S.C, § 72. 

The United States Senate has recently 
reaffirmed in Senate Concurrent Resolution 
100 that there is no authority in the Trade 
Expansion Act of 1962 for any negotiations 
concerning antidumping. The Resolution 
states it is the sense of the Congress that 
no trade agreement or other arrangement 
under the Trade Expansion Act of 1962 
should be entered into except in accordance 
with legislative authority delegated by Con- 
gress, The report filed by the Senate Finance 
Committee, recommending passage of the 
Resolution, concluded as follows: 

“The Committee on Finance has been dis- 
turbed over reports that the current Kennedy 
Round of tariff negotiations may be broad- 
ened to include U.S. offers of concessions 
with respect to matters for which there is no 
existing delegated authority. ... 

“It has been reported that one area in 
which our negotiators may offer concessions 
concerns the American selling price method 
of evaluation 

“Another area may involve the treatment 
of ‘dumped’ goods by the country in which 
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the dumping occurs, This problem concerns 
unfair trade practices in a domestic econ- 
omy and it is difficult for us to understand 
why Congress should be bypassed at the 
crucial policymaking stages, and permitted 
to participate only after policy has been 
frozen in an international trade agreement.” 

It is thus clear that the negotiation of an 
international dumping code would be with- 
out legal authority and in clear defiance of 
the Senate Resolution. An international 
antidumping code would require revisions or 
amendments in the Antidumping Act of 1921, 
and this can be legally accomplished only 
by the Congress. This raises the alarming 
prospect that concessions will be made con- 
cerning an unfair trade law vital to the pro- 
tection of United States industry without the 
prior deliberation and consent of the Con- 
gress as to whether such negotiations should 
be undertaken, 

2. The proposed negotiation of an Inter- 
national Antidumping Code fails to comply 
with the requirements of the Trade Expan- 
sion Act of 1962. Even assuming that it 
conceivably could be concluded that au- 
thority to negotiate an international anti- 
dumping code is provided by the Trade Ex- 
pansion Act of 1962, there has been a total 
failure to comply with the requirements of 
the Act. 

Section 221 of the Act requires the Presi- 
dent to publish and furnish the Tariff Com- 
mission with lists of articles which may be 
the subject of any proposed trade agreement. 
Within six months after receipt of such a 
list, the Tariff Commission is required to 
advise the President with respect to the 
probable economic effect of the proposed 
trade agreement. There has been submitted 
to the Tariff Commission no list or directive 
which directs the Tariff Commission to ad- 
vise the President as to the probable eco- 
nomic effect of an international antidump- 
ing code modifying the Antidumping Act 
of 1921. Hence, there has been no compli- 
ance with this mandatory requirement of 
the Act. 

Section 221 of the Act also requires the 
Tariff Commission to advise the President 
on the probably economic effect on domestic 
industries of modifications of tariff duties 
or other import restrictions on specific arti- 
cles. The Tariff Commission has not done 
this with respect to any change in the Anti- 
dumping Act of 1921. To do so, the Com- 
mission would have the impossible task of 
advising on the probable economic effect 
on practically every industry in the United 
States since antidumping duties can be as- 
sessed on all articles of merchandise entering 
this country as long as the unfair trade 
practices which the Act encompasses are al- 
leged and proved in a fair and open hearing. 

The language of Section 221 clearly does 
not contemplate trade agreements concern- 
ing antidumping, and in any case its terms 
have not been complied with. Any anti- 
dumping code resulting from the negotia- 
tions would hence be illegal. 

8. No frame of reference has been pro- 
vided which would permit meaningful com- 
ments or dialog on a proposed International 
Antidumping Code. The stated purpose of 
the hearings announced for September is 
to elicit from American industry, labor and 
other members of the public their opinions 
on an international antidumping code. The 
U.S. negotiators at the Kennedy Round have 
already begun such discussions with repre- 
sentatives from the other member countries 
of GATT. Thus, any opinions expressed in 
the September hearing would only come well 
after negotiations and discussion have al- 
ready begun. 

With such discussions having already be- 
gun, at the very least the Special Repre- 
sentative’s Office should have provided those 
interested in testifying at the September 
hearings with the current draft of such an 
international antidumping code or with an 
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identification of those antidumping stand- 
ards or procedures whose modification is be- 
ing considered, Lacking either of these, do- 
mestic interests will have no frame of refer- 
ence which would permit any meaningful 
comment or constructive criticism, Under 
these circumstances the hearing can hardly 
be more than an attempt to appease the 
Senate and others who have criticized the 
Special Representative’s attempt to inter- 
ject into the Kennedy Round negotiations a 
subject which is clearly beyond this au- 
thority. 
COVINGTON & BURLING, 
Counsel To Cement Industry Committee 
For Tariff and Antidumping. 
OFFICE OF THE SPECIAL REPRESENT- 
ATIVE FOR TRADE NEGOTIATIONS, 
EXECUTIVE OFFICE OF THE PRESI- 
DENT, 
Washington, D.C., August 17, 1966. 
Mr. JOHN MATHIS, 
Chairman, Cement Industry Committee for 
3 and Antidumping, Washington, 

Dear JohN: In Governor Herter's absence, 
thank you for your recent letters and tele- 
gram concerning the possibility of negotia- 
tions on an international antidumping agree- 
ment and the hearing called by the Trade 
Information Committee (TIC) on this issue. 

In your letter of July 21, 1966, following 
your telegram of that date, you enclosed a 
memorandum which raises a number of ques- 
tions regarding the President’s authority to 
enter into negotiations on an international 
antidumping agreement through the Special 
Representative for Trade Negotiations, 

I am enclosing for your consideration a 
response prepared by the General Counsel 
of this Office. In substance, this response 
concludes that the President has clear au- 
thority to enter into antidumping negotia- 
tions through the Special Representative, 
that the procedural requirements of the 
Trade Expansion Act of 1962 are inapplicable 
to such a negotiation, and that the TIC 
hearing is legally valid by Executive Order. 

Aside from such legal considerations, I 
should like to emphasize the following five 
points—about which there has been some 
confusion lately: 

1. To date in Geneva the United States 
has been engaged in purely exploratory dis- 
cussions of the issues involved in dealing 
with dumping. Neither the United States 
nor any other country has taken a formal 
position on any issue. 

2. The GATT Secretariat is currently pre- 
paring a paper which will draw upon these 
discussions and outline under appropriate 
headings the possible elements of an anti- 
dumping agreement. This paper is designed 
to facilitate consideration by the countries 
concerned of the possibility of negotiating 
such an agreement and by their unanimous 
decision will in no sense represent a draft 
agreement. 

8. The TIC hearing has been called for the 
explicit purpose of soliciting the views of 
interested persons regarding any possible 
antidumping agreement. The notice of this 
hearing identifies all of the basic areas which 
would have to be dealt with in negotiating 
such an agreement. 

4. No formal position will be taken by the 
United States on any issue relating to a pos- 
sible antidumping agreement until after the 
views expressed at the TIC hearing have been 
fully considered and approval has been given 
by the President. 

5. Any antidumping agreement would be 
evaluated on the basis of its intrinsic merits 
and would be concluded separately from the 
overall Kennedy Round agreement. 

I should add that the TIC hearing is, in 
our judgment, fully responsive to your re- 
quest in your letter of July 6, 1966, for an 
opportunity to be heard and to give us the 
benefit of your experience and counsel re- 
garding antidumping. Moreover, I assure 
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you that we are available at any time to 
meet with you and other members of your 
Committee to discuss any issue relating to 
the possibility of negotiating an interna- 
tional antidumping agreement. 

I am taking the liberty of sending copies 
of this letter, together with its enclosure, to 
our Congressional Delegates as well as to 
other members of the Congress who have re- 
quested our comments on the memorandum 
enclosed in your letter of July 21, 1966. 

Sincerely yours, 
WILLIAM M. ROTH, 
Acting Special Representative. 


— 


MEMORANDUM FROM OFFICE OF THE SPECIAL 
REPRESENTATIVE FOR TRADE NEGOTIATIONS, 
AuGusT 17, 1966 


This. memorandum is in response to a 
memorandum, dated July 21, 1966, prepared 
by counsel to the Cement Industry Commit- 
tee for Tariff and Antidumping. The Cement 
Industry Committee memorandum raises a 
number of questions regarding the Presi- 
dent’s authority to enter into international 
negotiations on antidumping, through the 
Special Representative for Trade Negotia- 
tions, 

BACKGROUND 


During the past several months, as part of 
the general discussions on non-tariff barriers 
in the Kennedy Round of trade negotiations, 
discussions have been taking place in Geneva 
regarding Article VI of the General Agree- 
ment on Tariffs and Trade (GATT) and the 
content and administration of national anti- 
dumping laws. Other countries have criti- 
cized. aspects of the U.S. antidumping law. 
The United States, in turn, has pointed to 
difficulties encountered by U.S. exporters in 
the application of foreign antidumping laws, 
and has expressed concern that such laws 
will increasingly be used as unjustifiable 
non-tariff barriers to trade. As a conse- 
quence of these discussions, the United 
States and the other countries concerned 
have indicated interest in a possible inter- 
national antidumping agreement, which 
would elaborate and perhaps alter the pres- 
ent provisions of Article VI of the GATT. To 
assist the United States in preparing its po- 
sition on this question, public hearings have 
been set for September 12, 1966 by the Trade 
Information Committee (TIC) in the Office 
of the Special Representative for Trade 
Negotiations, 


SUMMARY OF CONCLUSIONS 


After consideration of the questions raised 
in the Cement Industry Committee memo- 
randum, we have reached the following con- 
clusions: 

1. The President has clear Constitutional 
authority to enter into negotiations looking 
toward a possible international agreement on 
antidumping. 

2. Both as a matter of Constitutional law, 
and under the Trade Expansion Act of 1962 
(TEA), it is clear that the President may au- 
thorize the Special Representative to enter 
into negotiations on an international anti- 
dumping agreement. 

8. If any international antidumping agree- 
ment is concluded which envisions amend- 
ments to the U.S. Antidumping Act of 1921, 
the President would have to seek legislation 
from the Congress. The President has no 
statutory authority to amend the 1921 Anti- 
dumping Act pursuant to a trade agree- 
ment. Consequently the procedural require- 
ments of sections 221-224 of the TEA, in- 
cluding publication of lists of articles whose 
duties may be reduced in trade agreements 
and Tariff Commission hearings and advice, 
are inapplicable. 

4, Because it is not clear that any inter- 
national agreement would entail amend- 
ments to the 1921 Antidumping Act, the con- 
cerns expressed in the Senate Finance Com- 
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mittee report accompanying S. Con. Res. 100 
are not wholly opposite and, in any case, 
would be fully met in the conduct of any 
negotiations. 

5. The public hearing of the Trade In- 
formation Committee (TIC) is clearly legal, 
being expressly authorized by Executive 
Order. 

6. The Trade Information Committee 
(TIC) hearings will serve a useful function 
by providing a forum in which interested 
parties can present their views on anti- 
cumping so that those views may be taken 
into account if any international antidump- 
ing agreement is negotiated. 


DISCUSSION 


1. Under the Constitution, the President 
has the authority to conduct forelgn rela- 
tions. It is clear that the President may 
exercise this authority to enter into agree- 
ments with foreign nations, such as an inter- 
national antidumping agreement. The 
Cement Industry Committee memorandum 
does not appear to question the existence 
of this clear Constitutional authority. 

Moreover, the President has expressly given 
to the Special Representative for Trade Ne- 
gotiations the responsibility not only of 
advising him with respect to non-tariff bar- 
riers but also of assisting him in the nego- 
tiation of trade agreements which rest upon 
his Constitutional authority. This the Presi- 
dent has done by sections 3(b) and 1(b) of 
Executive Order No. 11075, as amended (48 
CFR 1.3(b) and 1.1(b)), 

2. The Cement Industry Committee mem- 
orandum states that the “authority of the 
Office of the Special Representative for 
Trade Negotiations . . . derives solely from 
the Trade Expansion Act of 1962,” and that 
this Act gives the President authority only 
to “negotiate trade agreements concerning 
‘existing duties or other import restrictions“ 
but gives no negotiating authority regarding 
a non-tariff trade issue such an antidumping. 
From this premise, the memorandum argues 
that the Special Representative cannot enter 
into negotiations, at the direction of the 
President, on a possible international agree- 
ment on antidumping, This argument is in- 
correct. 

The TEA in no way restricts the President 
from exercising his Constitutional preroga- 
tive to enter into negotiations with foreign 
countries regarding any subject affecting in- 
ternational trade. Nor does the TEA restrict 
the functions which the President may dele- 
gate to the Special Representative regarding 
such negotiations. Indeed, section 241(a) of 
the TEA (19 U.S.C. 1871(a)) explicitly pro- 
vides that the Special Representative shall 
be the chief representative of the United 
States for negotiations under the TEA “and 
for such other negotiations as in the Presi- 
dent’s judgment require that the Special 
Representative be the chief representative of 
the United States.” 

Moreover, in the exercise of his Constitu- 
tional authority to conduct foreign relations, 
the President must necessarily be free to se- 
cure assistance from any source he chooses, 
Pursuant to this authority, section 3(a) of 
Executive Order 11075, as amended, (48 CFR 
1.3(a)), provides that the Special Repre- 
sentative for Trade Negotiations shall have 
such functions as the President may direct 
from time to time, in addition to those 
functions conferred by the TEA and the Ex- 
ecutive Order. 

Thus, as a matter of both Constitutional 
and statutory law, it is clear that the Presi- 
dent may authorize the Special Representa- 
tive for Trade Negotiations to negotiate an 
antidumping agreement. 

8. Under the TEA, the President is au- 
thorized to modify “duties and other import 
restrictions” pursuant to trade agreements. 
In our judgment, this authority does not 
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permit ‘the President to amend the Anti- 
dumping Act of 1921, pursuant to a trade 
agreement. If the President entered into an 
international agreement which envisioned 
amendments to the 1921 Act, only Congress 
could enact such amendments. (If an inter- 
national agreement was limited to changes 
which did not require amendment of the 
1921 Act, the Executive could implement the 
agreement without Congressional action.) 

The Cement Industry Committee memo- 
randum states that consideration of an in- 
ternational antidumping agreement must be 
preceded, under section 221 of the TEA, by 
“publication of lists of articles which may 
be the subject of any proposed trade agree- 
ments” and Tariff Commission hearings and 
advice to the President. This argument is 
incorrect. 

The prenegotiation requirements of sec- 
tion 221 of the TEA apply regarding “articles 
which may be considered for modification or 
continuance of United States duties or 
other import restrictions. As noted 
above, the Presidential authority to alter 
“duties or other import restrictions” pur- 
suant to a trade agreement does not apply 
to the Antidumping Act of 1921. Since this 
authority does not apply to the Antidump- 
ing Act, the statutory prenegotiation re- 
quirements in section 221 of the TEA also do 
not apply. 

4. The Cement Industry Committee memo- 
randum states that “the negotiation of an 
international antidumping code would 
be... in clear defiance” of Senate Con- 
current Resolution 100. This Concurrent 
Resolution (which has not been passed by 
the House of Representatives and is there- 
fore not in effect) expresses the sense of 
Congress that the President should only 
enter into trade agreements in the Kennedy 
Round which would not require subsequent 
Congressional implementation. With regard 
to an antidumping agreement, the Senate 
Finance Committee Report notes concern 
that Congress would “be bypassed at the 
crucial policymaking stages, and permitted 
to participate only after policy has been 
frozen in an international trade agreement.” 

Further consideration by the Executive 
Branch of the possibility of an international 
antidumping agreement, including the TIC 
hearing, would not be “in clear defiance” of 
this Senate Concurrent Resolution. It is 
clear that an international agreement may 
be concluded which would not require 
changes in the 1921 Antidumping Act, and 
such an agreement would not involve the 
policymaking functions of the Congress, 

If, however, any agreement envisioning 
changes in the 1921 Antidumping Act were 
concluded, the interests of the Congress 
would be respected and the concerns ex- 
pressed in the Senate Finance Committee re- 
port would be met. First, the Congress 
would be kept fully informed at every step 
of any antidumping negotiation—indeed, 
whether or not Congressional action would 
be required. The September 12 TIC hearing 
will inform the Congress, as well as the Ex- 
ecutive, regarding the views of interested 
persons. Moreover, the Congressional Dele- 
gates to the Kennedy Round would be able 
to observe the conduct of any negotiation in 
Geneva. Second, if any agreement were in 
fact concluded envisioning changes in the 
1921 Act, the Congress would be free to ac- 
cept or reject any proposed amendment to 
the 1921 Act based on its evaluation of the 
intrinsic merits of any such antidumping 
agreement. Any antidumping agreement 
will be concluded in an agreement separate 
from the overall results of the Kennedy 
Round, which Congress could accept or re- 
ject without affecting the overall Kennedy 
Round agreement. 
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5. The Cement Industry Committee mem- 
orandum asserts, without elaboration, that 
the proposed hearing of the TIC is legally in- 
valid. This assertion is incorrect. 

As noted above, by Executive Order No. 
11075, as amended, the President has given 
to the Special Representative the responsi- 
bility of advising him with respect to non- 
tariff barriers and of assisting him in all ac- 
tivities related to the negotiation of trade 
agreements which rest upon his Constitu- 
tional authority. In discharging this respon- 
sibility, section 3(c) of this Order (48 CFR 
1.3(¢)) provides that the Special Represen- 
tative shall, as he may deem to be necessary, 
draw upon the resources of bodies established 
by or under the provisions of the same Order. 
These bodies include the TIC. In addition, 
a TIC hearing concerning the possible nego- 
tiation of an antidumping agreement is 
clearly envisaged by section 3(b) (3) of Direc- 
tive No. 1 (48 CFR 202.3(b)(3)), which es- 
tablished the TIC, and by section 2(d) itself 
of the TIC regulations (48 CFR 211.2(d)). 

6. The Cement Industry Committee mem- 
orandum states, in effect, that negotia- 
tions have already begun” and therefore in- 
terested persons will not be able to make 
meaningful comments at the TIC hearing 
unless they are provided “with the current 
draft of an international antidumping code 
or with an identification of those antidump- 
ing standards or procedures whose modifica- 
tion is being considered”. 

First, no negotiations on an antidumping 
agreement haye taken place. The meetings 
to date in Geneva have been devoted only to 
exploratory discussions of substantive and 
procedural issues involved in dealing with 
dumping. These discussions have in no way 
committed the United States or any other 
country to any position on any possible pro- 
vision of an antidumping agreement. In- 
deed, no formal position will be taken by 
the United States on any issue until after the 
views expressed at the TIC hearing have been 
fully considered within the Executive Branch 
and approval has been given by the President. 

Second, there is no document in existence 
which is regarded by the participating coun- 
tries as the draft of an antidumping agree- 
ment. The papers submitted by many coun- 
tries, which have been the subject of the 
discussions in Geneva, were tentative and 
exploratory. In the light of these discus- 
sions, the GATT Secretariat is currently pre- 
paring a paper which will outline under ap- 
propriate headings the possible elements of 
an antidumping agreement. This latter pa- 
per is intended to facilitate consideration by 
the participating countries of the possibility 
of negotiating such an agreement. It has 
been expressly agreed by all that this paper 
would in no sense represent a draft agree- 
ment. It should be noted that, under GATT 
procedures, none of these papers is available 
for public circulation. 

Third, we believe that the terms of the 
notice of the TIC hearing do provide an 
adequate frame of reference for meaningful 
contributions by interested persons. Para- 
graphs (i)—(v) of section 2 of the TIC no- 
tice (31 F.R. 9619—July 15, 1966) identify 
all of the basic areas which have been dealt 
with to date in the discussions in Geneva. 
In addition, these paragraphs set out some of 
the major subsidiary questions which must 
be dealt with in considering a possible anti- 
dumping agreement and which may lead to 
a modification of existing antidumping 
standards or procedures. Moreover, section 8 
of the TIC notice expressly provides that 
additional information regarding the cover- 
age of the hearing may be requested from 
the TIC, Finally, the staff of this Office 
is available to meet at any time with inter- 
ested persons to discuss the issues which will 
be the subject of any possible negotiation of 
an antidumping agreement, 
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CEMENT INDUSTRY COMMITTEE ON TARIFF AND 
ANTIDUMPING, 1966 


Allentown Portland Cement Co, 
Alpha Portland Cement Co. 

American Cement Corp. 

Ash Grove Lime & Portland Cement Co. 
Atlantic Cement Co., Inc. 

California Portland Cement Co. 
Columbia Cement Corp. 

Coplay Cement Manufacturing Co. 
Diamond Alkali Co. 

The Flintkote Co. 

General Portland Cement Co. 

Giant Portland Cement Co. 

Gulf Coast Portland Cement Co. 
Huron Portland Cement Co. 

Ideal Cement Co. 

Kaiser Cement & Gypsum Co. 
Keystone Portland Cement Co. 
Lehigh Portland Cement Co. 

Lone Star Cement Corp. 

Marquette Cement Manufacturing Co, 
Martin Marietta Corp. 

Medusa Portland Cement Co. 
Missouri Portland Cement Co. 
National Cement Co. 

National Portland Cement Co. 
Nazareth Cement Co. 

Northwestern States Portland Cement Co. 
Oklahoma Cement Co. 

Oregon Portland Cement Co, 
Penn-Dixie Cement Corp. 

Puerto Rican Cement Co., Inc. 

San Antonio Portland Cement Co. 
Southwestern Portland Cement Co. 
Whitehall Cement Manufacturing Co. 
Wyandotte Chemicals Corp. 


ADVICE AND DISSENT 


Mr. DEL CLAWSON. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from Michigan [Mr. GERALD R. 
Forn} may extend his remarks at this 
point in the Recorp and include ex- 
traneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. Mr. Speaker, 
the soaring prices under the Johnson- 
Humphrey Democratic administration 
have become a serious matter for mil- 
lions of our people. We cannot dismiss 
this problem with the “slip, slide, and 
duck” technique recommended by Sec- 
retary of Agriculture Orville Freeman. 
An editorial in the Detroit News for 
August 17, 1966, entitled “Advice and 
Dissent,” emphasizes that current high 
prices deserve greater and more sincere 
consideration by Mr. Johnson and his 
administration. 

Under leave to extend my remarks I 
include the editorial: 

ADVICE AND DISSENT 

If a “Politician’s Almanac” is ever written, 
Secretary of Agriculture Orville Freeman 
should be assigned to write the chapter on 
consumer prices. The secretary has given 
some fascinating advice on the subject to 
Democratic congressional candidates: 

“Slip, slide and duck any question of high- 
er consumer prices if you possibly can. Don’t 
get caught in a debate over higher prices be- 
tween housewives and farmers. If you do, 
and have to choose a side take the farmer’s 
side. It’s the right side and, besides, house- 
wives aren’t nearly so well organized.” 

Freeman practices what he preaches. He 
is an excellent “slip, slide and duck” man. 
He has called on the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion to investigate soaring food prices in 
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order to keep his own department out of the 


cross-fire. Freeman has also prejudged the 
investigation by blaming the middleman for 
rising prices and, of course, this is good 
politics because middlemen are not very well 
organized either. 

But Freeman may be in for a jolt if house- 
wives remember that “organization” is not 
necessary in a voting booth. Congressmen 
who follow Freeman’s slippery tactics can be 
voted out of office with a mere flip of a lever. 
When politicians try to make political hay 
out of the housewives’ soaring food budget, 
they deserve no better fate. 


VIETCONG IN CAMBODIA 


Mr. DEL CLAWSON. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from Michigan [Mr. CHAMBERLAIN] 
may extend his remarks at this point in 
the Recorp and include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. Speaker, a 
little over a week ago a self-appointed 
group calling itself “Americans Want To 
Know” returned from a tour conducted 
by the Cambodian Government of areas 
bordering on South Vietnam. To no 
one’s surprise the group found no evi- 
dence of Vietcong or North Vietnamese 
units in Cambodia. Many have taken 
the same guided tour with the same re- 
sults in the past. Unlike this particular 
group, some others have been genuinely 
concerned enough to check the situation 
from the other side of the border by ask- 
ing the troops who are doing the fighting. 

A columnist who has recently ex- 
amined the evidence, Richard Fryklund, 
has joined a growing group of journalists 
who are convinced that Cambodia is 
being used by the Vietcong irrespective 
of the diplomatic protests of that coun- 
try as to its “strict neutrality.” In an 
article appearing in the Washington 
Evening Star, August 23, Mr. Fryklund 
writes: 

Despite State Department and Pentagon 
efforts to question the existence of Viet Cong 
and North Vietnamese bases in Cambodia, 
the evidence is overwhelming. 

They are there. They are immensely val- 
uable to the enemy. The only question re- 
maining is what to do about them. The 
evidence of the use of Cambodia has come 
from all of the traditional and a few new 
means of intelligence. But any visitor to 
South Viet Nam can find his own evidence. 
He can question prisoners of war at great 
length, listen to their descriptions of their 
movements in and out of Cambodia and 
decide for himself whether the men know 
where they have been and what they have 
done. This reporter has checked on the scene 
and is convinced that the intelligence re- 
ports are accurate. 

I will include the entire article entitled 
“Cambodian Sanctuary Prolongs War,” 
in the Recor following my remarks, 

Mr. Speaker, the handling of the Cam- 
bodian situation may very well hold the 
key to the success of our efforts in South 
Vietnam. It is becoming increasingly 
clear to everyone that until the Cambo- 
dian border is sealed, the Vietcong can 
carry on the war indefinitely. 

To date the efforts of the administra- 
tion with regard to Cambodia have been 
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clearly ineffective. Official tolerance of 
use of Cambodian soil by the Vietcong 
has done nothing to end the Cambodian 
Government’s courtship of Communist 
China, North Vietnam, and the National 
Liberation Front. The great optimism 
that Prince Sihanouk was at last ready 
to take some real steps toward tighter 
border surveillance now appears to have 
been a false hope. Sihanouk continues 
to act on the assumption that the Viet- 
cong will ultimately win, and we con- 
tinue to stand ineffectually by and ofi- 
cially pretend to believe in Cambodian 
neutrality while at the same time finding 
it necessary to send hundreds of thou- 
sands of American boys to fight for South 
Vietnam’s freedom, 

The situation cannot be permitted to 
drift. The Vietcong’s back-door source 
of supply must be closed and it is time 
the administration faced up to it. 

The complete article follows: 

CAMBODIA SANCTUARY PROLONGS WAR 
(By Richard Fryklund) 

There can be no doubt now that Cam- 
bodia is being used as a privileged sanctuary 
by the Communist armies and that contin- 
ued use of the rest and resupply areas there 
puts a heavy handicap on allied forces fight- 
ing in South Viet Nam. 

Despite State Department and Pentagon 
efforts to question the existence of Viet Cong 
and North Vietnamese bases in Cambodia, 
the evidence is overwhelming. 

They are there. They are immensely valu- 
able to the enemy. The only question re- 
maining is what to do about them. 

The evidence of the use of Cambodia has 
come from all of the traditional and a few 
new means of intelligence. But any visitor 
to South Viet Nam can find his own evidence. 

He can question prisoners of war at great 
length, listen to their descriptions of their 
movements in and out of Cambodia and de- 
cide for himself whether the men know where 
they have been and what they have done. 

This reporter has checked on the scene and 
is convinced that the intelligence reports are 
accurate. 

The military men in South Viet Nam may 
not know on a precise day which enemy units 
are infiltrating through Cambodia or resting 
and being resupplied in the primitive jungle 
camps there, but they do know that they 
cannot corner an enemy who keeps his back 
to the border and slips across, sometimes on 
rocket signal from outside Cambodia, when 
the going gets too hot. 

The sanctuary is prolonging the war. If 
the guerrilla war is won eventually without 
closing the border, this well be the first such 
success in the recent history of counter- 
insurgency. 

But how to close it? 

There are many proposals, some efforts and 
no progress, 

The State Department is trying to get the 
Cambodian ruler, Prince Norodom Sihanouk, 
to close his own borders or cooperate in a 
joint effort. He does not concede that the 
Communists side uses his territory for infil- 
tration or as a sanctuary, but he has said that 
he will cooperate with the International Con- 
trol Commission that probably could super- 
vise the border under terms of the 1954 
Geneva Convention. 

But one of the ICC members is Poland, and 
Poland will not permit a border check. 

There are suggestions in Washington that 
the United Nations do the job, financed by 
the United States; but there are some haz- 
ards, in the U.S. government view, in intro- 
ducing the United Nations and its yetoes 
and neutralists and Communists into this 
struggle. 
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So military leaders in South Viet Nam and 
Washington are looking for ways to seal the 
border by force—or at least to reduce the 
movement back and forth. 

Allied land and air forces are trying now 
to find and destroy large enemy units in the 
border area. 

But it’s a long border, wooded through 
most of its length, and enemy soldiers have 
plenty of trails and waterways to choose 
from. Operations by scores of thousands of 
allied soldiers probably have forced the 
enemy to work harder, but they haven’t 
slowed him down. 

Some military men in Viet Nam would like 
to extend their operations across the border. 

From a simple military point of view, with- 
out consideration of diplomatic complica- 
tions, it would be logical to harass and 
destroy in the storage and trail areas of 
Cambodia. 

The allies might sow mine fields; they 
might put outposts in the Cambodian jungle. 

But these efforts still would not stop the 
movement. 

So there are many proposals also to seal 
the border. 

France put fences and mine fields along 
much of the Algerian border in the late 
1950's, and that proved to be fairly effective 
in containing a war that was hopeless any- 
how. 

Some American Officers would like to try 
this along the Cambodian border. 

They would start in the areas where the 
infiltration is the greatest, say in the Ia 
Drang River Valley near Pleiku. 

First they would get rid of the trees in a 
strip several hundreds yards wide. Present 
defoliating chemicals take the leaves off the 
trees and kill most of them, but they do not 
hold the lush jungle undergrowth in check 
for long. So better chemicals are needed. 

Or modern “‘tree-crusher” machinery could 
grind up the forest. 

The clearing job would be a vast one, but 
some military leaders point out that huge 
construction jobs can be completed in Asia 
with the slow application of massive man- 
power. 

The cleared area could be fenced, mined, 
patrolled and watched by various electronic, 
infra-red and acoustic devices. 

However difficult the job, it does not seem 
nearly as slow or as tiring as the job of find- 
ing all the enemy soldiers who use the 
sanctuary. 


ATTACK OF THE TAIL-FIN PEOPLE 


Mr, DEL CLAWSON. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from Minnesota [Mr. NELSEN] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Record and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. NELSEN. Mr. Speaker, an article 
which appeared in the August 15th issue 
of NAM Reports has been brought to my 
attention. Since this article is concerned 
with the so-called truth-in-packaging 
bill which is presently under considera- 
tion in our Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce, I include it in the 
Recorp at this point in my remarks: 
ATTACK OF THE TAIL-FIN AFTER 

THE Harr BILL, WHAT? 

(Nore—A few years ago, the tail fins on 
cars, like the dachshunds in World War I, 
became targets of inexplicable attacks by 
anti-industry groups. Some of the same 
people, with new allies, today are just as up- 
set by a package that says “giant size,” or 
a sticker that says “10 Cents Off.” Here is 
explored the question of what such peole 
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will be upset about tomorrow, and what they 
may do about it that will affect American 
industry.) 

Anyone who markets anything and fails 
to concern himself about the progress of the 
Hart Packaging and Labeling Bill through 
the House must be unaware of the nature of 
the pressures for consumer legislation of all 
kinds. 

When Senator Hart (D., Mich.) resisted 
addition of other commodities to the ones 
covered by his bill, he made perfectly plain 
that he favored such legislation—but in ad- 
ditional bills. The Senate passed the bill, 
leaving other commodities for later. 

This was wise strategy on the part of the 
supporters of consumer legislation. If all 
the regulation they favor had been wrapped 
in a single package and honestly labeled all 
businessmen would have been alarmed into 
action. 

The food ard grocery products manufac- 
turers, alone, have considerable resources, 
and have deployed them well in their effort 
to defend their marketing freedom. Hart 
Bill supporters are confident that the food 
industry, alone, can't defeat the bill. After 
all, in the Senate they were proved right. 

If the Hart Bill (H.R. 15440) passes, then, 
the food industry may be expected to be on 
the sidelines when the next regulatory bill 
comes along, and the divide and conquer 
tactics will have worked. The strategy of 
the consumerists evidently is never to en- 
gage all industries at one time. 

If the Truth in Lending Bill should come 
up next, in the present Congress or the im- 
pending one, the food companies will have 
no direct interest (who buys oleo on time?) 
and the consumerists will again be facing 
with their entire force only a fragment of the 
resources that all industry and business are 
capable of putting into the field. 

A swift survey of consumer protection pro- 
posals now in varying stages of incubation 
should convince nearly anyone that addi- 
tional regulation is certain for every industry 
if the Hart Bill gives the consumerists the 
start they need. From then on, industry 
will be faced with such proposals as: 

1, Truth in Lending (S. 2275)—a bill by 
Sen. Dovuatas of Illinois. This one could 
adversely affect every company whose prod- 
ucts are sold on credit at retail, regardless 
of who extends the credit. The bill offers no 
way in which credit may be made less expen- 
sive, and actually might tend to frighten 
consumers away from credit by pinning a 
warning label on it as the Government has 
finally succeeded in doing with cigarettes. 
(Sales are up since.) 

A customer could conceivably boggle at 
learning that he will pay an effective in- 
terest rate” of 11½ percent by charging an 
air conditioner he can’t now pay cash for. 
But whether he will, in fact, choose to 
swelter through a summer rather than pay 
all the costs that someone must meet if 
credit sales are to be arranged is a matter 
that only he is prepared to answer. 

He may, with some consumerists, feel that 
six percent is somehow a maximum moral 
figure, whether it covers the expenses of 
credit checks, paperwork and the company’s 
own interest payments, and refuse to buy. 
Or, he may be bright enough to say that 
5½ percent of $200 is $11, or a few cents a 
day for beating the heat all summer, and 
please deliver as soon as possible. It costs 
more to rent an air conditioner. 

The Douglas Bill could affect sales, but 
certainly it will add to the cost of extending 
eredit by adding clerical and paperwork and 
printing. 

2. Grade labeling: This veteran proposal 
has been resurrected by the Food Marketing 
Commission. 

Its companion in kind is the proposal to 
force physicians to write prescriptions in 
generic, rather than in brand, terms. (Ex- 
cuse for the latter, of course, is that the 
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Government now pays for some prescriptions 
under Medicare, and earlier assurances that 
Medicare would not affect the practice of the 
doctor are already forgotten.) 

3. Design standards: The auto safety bill 
(H.R. 13228) is an example of this, but once 
this one passes consumerists will be encour- 

to remove the designing of additional 
products from the engineering cnet 
of companies to the committees of Congress 
and the staffs of the regulatory agencies and 
Federal departments. 

4. Publicized comparisons of products on 
the market: One official has suggested that 
the Government subsidize such outfits as 
Consumer Reports and Consumers Union in 
their product tests, and broadcast the out- 
comes. 

Another suggestion is that the Govern- 
ment’s purchasing agents be required to 
make publicly available the results of their 
studies for purposes of making Federal pur- 
chases. 

Perhaps one needn’t concern the grocery 
items producers much, because it would 
work like this: The housewife draws up a list 
of 35 or 40 grocery items. First is, say, 
canned peaches. So, she goes to the public 
library and reads through the technical data 
on the hundred or five hundred brands of 
canned peaches that are offered in the U. S. 
plus the sublistings for halves and slices, 
and the packs in heavy syrup and dietary 
mixtures, cling and freestone, Elberta and 
other varieties. Fine, this is the one (if the 
store has it.) Now for the canned tomatoes. 
And soon. By the time she gets to the store, 
it is closed. 

But what about consumer durables? 

The private consumer testing outfits do 
some meticulous tests, and adulterate their 
reports with all sorts of subjective comments. 
One or two units of a product run in hun- 
dreds of thousands are tested, if the items 
are expensive, and a squeak in one unit could 
be amplified so it could be heard around the 
nation, Often the most important features 
of a product (like the sound of a radio) must 
be judged subjectively, and are. The panels 
are relatively small, and the opinions seldom 
unanimous. But tiny differences from unit 
to unit, slight edges in panel approval and 
such could give disproportionate boosts to 
the products of some firms and spell disaster 
to others, once such mixtures of test and 
opinion bore the Federal cachet. 

Then, with millions at stake, the tempta- 
tion to bribery would be present, and the 
suspicion of bribery pervasive. 

The findings of Federal purchasers would 
be largely irrelevant to the needs of the con- 
sumer. The purchasing agent, convinced an 
office chair will last 50 years without main- 
tenance and is low priced, is satisfied. He 
doesn't have to sit in it. 

His taste standards, likely, will run to Ray- 
burn Building neo-classic, and he will seldom 
make an error in calculating costs larger than 
was made in estimating that building—say 
100 percent. 

5. Limitations on advertising: When the 
Federal Government wants to enlist the pub- 
lic in the interest of Savings Bonds, beautifi- 
cation, employment of the handicapped or 
prevention of forest fires, it garners free space 
in all the media and free service from all the 
advertising agencies. But many in the Capi- 
tal are on record as feeling that any other 
advertising is, somehow, evil. 

Assistant Attorney General Donald F. Tur- 
ner has proposed that the advertising ex- 
penditures of large companies be controlled 
as a novel anti-trust measure to prevent 
concentration. 

His support from the consumerists, who 
would prefer to do away with all advertising, 
will be strong. 

This is a matter of concern, of course, to 
the largest companies, who would be directly 
affected. 
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It is also a direct threat to every TV and 
radio station, every newspaper, every maga- 
zine, every outdoor advertising company, 
every printer and every direct mail house. 

It is, consequently, a threat to our entire 
expensive and intricate system of gathering 
and disseminating information independent 
of Government sources and subsidies, known 
collectively as the “free press,” and now 
including the broadcast media. 

6. Regulation of volume discounts of ad- 
vertising media: This is an idea that would 
raise costs to every regular, substantial user 
of advertising space and time, and conse- 
quently raise costs to consumers, or it would 
reduce the use of advertising, and raise cain 
with the media and with sales. 

7. Federal sponsorship of consumer educa- 
tion classes in the public schools: The NAM 
and other businesses and business organiza- 
tions have no objection to consumer educa- 
tion, as such. Woe to business in general if 
its success ever depended upon ignorance, 
In such a case, all research and development 
to improve consumer products would be sheer 
waste. 

The danger of this proposal is that its ad- 
ministration surely would wind up in the 
hands of the consumerists, whose mistrust 
of business is notorious. 

It might be that such classes would not 
recommend bulk cracked wheat as less ex- 
pensive and just as nutritious as wheat cereal 
pre-sweetened and made in the shape of 
kangaroos, but would you want to bet? 
And the young homemakers who follow such 
advice are, take it from the father of a 3- 
year-old, going to have woes inducing con- 
sumption of such chicken feed by willful 
toddlers. 

Such classes are nearly certain to reflect 
the consumerists’ strange set of values that 
people are more important than money, but 
nothing is more important to people in what 
they buy than money. The theme song can 
hardly be other than “cents per ounce, and 
forget the differences.” 

As our Government consumerists presently 
are oriented, we may reasonably expect the 
classes to bear some resemblance to the 
“make your wedding dress out of flour sacks” 
approach recalled from the Federal advisories 
to consumers in the 1930's. 

Austerity is traditionally the keynote in 
such classes—a hair shirt lasts longer than a 
cotton one. Best Buy. 

8. A “Hart Bill” for consumer durables: 
This will require legislative ingenuity and 
will lead to an administrative monstrosity, 
but a full wave of consumerism must lead 
here. If, as some lawmakers now contend, 
your wife is hopelessly baffled choosing be- 
tween two boxes of corn flakes, can the Gov- 
ernment, from which all blessings flow, fail 
her when she must choose between two elec- 
tric floor polishers, which last longer than 
corn flakes in most cases, and which make 
a bigger dent in the family budget? No, 
customer “confusion” was the reason for the 
Hart Bill, and Steinmetz might have been 
confused by the wealth of competing virtues 
and features offered by today’s manufac- 
turers of hard goods. 

So any Hart approach to consumer du- 
rables probably would have to take the same 
line as the Hart Bill on packaged goods. 
You can eliminate the confusion by elimi- 
nating the choices, 

9. Federal supervision of warranties and 
guarantees: This would simply make a Fed- 
eral case out of each dissatisfied customer. 
Today, the manufacturer’s interest in such a 
customer is in making an adjustment that 
will keep the customer. The new approach 
would make the manufacturer and the cus- 
tomer adversaries before a third party, and 
likely dash any such hope. The customer, 
then, could expect less interest—because the 
manufacturer's attention would be centered 
on getting Uncle Sam rather than the cus- 
tomer calmed down. 
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10, Licensing: NAM has had two reports 
from separate sources that the White House 
is actively seeking a workable plan for the 
Federal licensing of businesses in the interest 
of ass consumer satisfaction. The 
licenses would be suspendable and revokable, 
and are intended to be designed for deterrent 
effect like atomic bombs. 

Where is the support for such measures? 

Labor unions and credit unions long have 
had consumer programs, although not neces- 
sarily pro-regulation, anti-business programs. 
A few individuals had made precarious liv- 
ings as executives of “consumer” organiza- 
tions. There were some consumer magazines, 
which evaluated products for audiences of 
college instructors and ladies with no make- 
up. 

When politics discovered the consumer— 
whom Congress had been representing all 
along under the impression they were con- 
stituents—these venerable institutions were 
shaken up by unwonted attentions, the call- 
ing of conferences coast-to-coast, the ap- 
pointment of commissions and committees 
and groups and panels and boards, all with 
mandates to forget the roses and search for 
thorns. 

Business, which had habitually kept prices 
down through competition and development 
of new manufacturing and marketing meth- 
ods, was accused of rifing the customer’s 
pocketbooks, and Government, which had for 
years boosted prices with farm programs, 
commodity stabilization agreements abroad, 
excise and other taxes, minimum wage laws, 
etc., was quickly sketched in as the guardian 
of the purchaser’s pennies: 

A public, concerned with its own affairs and 
larger issues like Viet Nam and inflation, 
learns of a “bill to help consumers,” and pays 
little note, save to be flattered by the atten- 
tion and hopeful that results may be good. 

Backing the consumerists now are the 
White House (with Esther Peterson as Presi- 
dential Advisor on Consumer Affairs and a 
full-blown, report-issuing “Consumer's Ad- 
visory Council”; the majority of the Food 
Marketing Commission, majorities of the 
Democratic majorities in both houses, minor- 
ities of the Republican minorities in both 
houses, a host of organizations that have 
been set up with Office of Economic Oppor- 
tunity cash, some academicians, some anti- 
trusters, a horde of Federal employees in 
regulatory agencies that are already years 
behind on their cases, and a dear lady in our 
block whose Chalmers Touring Car once de- 
veloped a crack in the ising glass after dealer 
had gone out of business. 

Broad-scale public support is not in evi- 
dence. 

But the strength to pass the bills is enough, 
provided businesses and industries can be 
picked off, one by one, each unaware of the 
general trend and not even bothering to send 
to ask for whom the bell tolls. 

Observers feel that any businessman who 
thinks he is not affected by the Hart Bill 
cannot be fully aware of what a Hart Bill suc- 
cess would release upon other industries. 
And, in these days diversification may lead 
any business into an area covered by the 
Packaging and Labeling bill, anyway. 

They feel that this bill, now pending in the 
House, is the foundation upon which a vast 
regulatory structure will be based, and that 
it will be nearly impossible to stop the con- 
struction once the foundation is in place, 


TO PERMIT TEACHERS TO DE- 
DUCT EDUCATION EXPENSE 
FROM FEDERAL TAXES 
Mr. DEL CLAWSON. Mr. Speaker, I 

ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 

man from Tennessee [Mr. Brock] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 

Recorp and include extraneous matter. 
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“The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BROCK. Mr. Speaker, I am today 
introducing a bill amending the Internal 
Revenue Code to permit teachers to de- 
duct the expense of their own education 
from Federal taxes. 

Excellence in education is of para- 
mount importance to our children and 
to the future welfare of our country. The 
purpose of my bill is to offer our teachers 
an incentive to continue to upgrade their 
own abilities and thereby improve the 
quality of education generally. 

A teacher’s pay is often dependent 
upon his or her educational attainment. 
Students, parents and the whole Nation 
benefit by encouraging teachers to im- 
prove themselves by keeping up with the 
latest and most modern techniques while 
at the same time giving our dedicated 
educators an opportunity to increase 
their own salaries. 

Businessmen are allowed tax deduc- 
tions for legitimate expenses relating to 
their business, and it seems only fair that 
teachers be given similar treatment un- 
der the law. 

The greatest investment our Nation 
can make is to provide our youth with 
the best possible education, and tax help 
for teachers would be a giant step for- 
ward. 


LEGISLATION TO CURB ANTIWAR 
ACTIVITIES 


Mr. DEL CLAWSON. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from South Carolina [Mr. Watson] 
may extend his remarks at this point in 
the Recorp and include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WATSON. Mr. Speaker, it 
should be perfectly obvious to the Mem- 
bers of this body after a week of hear- 
ings before the Un-American Activities 
Committee that the international Com- 
munist movement has successfully in- 
filtrated the antiwar groups in this 
country. In fact, one could reasonably 
conclude that these groups are actually 
dominated by the Communist conspir- 
acy. The committee has heard testi- 
mony from avowed Communists who are 
proud of their role in obstructing and in- 
terfering with the movement of men and 
supplies to South Vietnam. 

I have been shocked and appalled by 
the extent of Communist subversion be- 
hind these peace groups which has come 
to light during these hearings. The 
witnesses called upon to testify are not 
simply leftist-oriented idealists seeking 
a just peace in Vietnam. They are 
hard-core Communists who advocate the 
overthrow of this Government by vio- 
lence or any other means to attain this 
end. They are just as dangerous to the 
survival of freedom as a Communist ag- 
-gressor locked in a life and death 
struggle with an American soldier at this 
very moment in Vietnam. 
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They are actively engaged in attempts 
to thwart the war effort. This sort of 
activity is in no way related to the right 
of American citizens to peacefully dis- 
sent from Government activities. They 
are the perpetrators of organized at- 
tempts to block troop movements involv- 
ing our military personnel. They are 
burning draft cards and contributing 
financial support to the Vietcong. 

Make no doubts about it, these pro- 
testers are giving aid and comfort to the 
enemy at a time when this Nation is at 
war. Their actions border on treason, 
and actually would be treason were we 
in a declared state of war. It is up to 
Congress to see that such revolutionary 
tactics by these anarchists are dealt 
with by severe penalties under the law. 

I urge my colleagues to give over- 
whelming support to the measure ap- 
proved by the Un-American Activities 
Committee today to deal with this criti- 
cal problem. My friend, the gentleman 
from Texas, who has so ably conducted 
these hearings, introduced this legisla- 
tion which would curb the activities of 
these “‘peacenik” groups. His bill would 
amend the Internal Security Act of 1950 
by providing a fine of not more than 
$10,000 or a prison sentence of not less 
than 5 years, or both, for persons con- 
victed of obstructing our military effort 
or giving assistance to enemy forces. 

We must not let this Congress ad- 
journ without passing a measure of this 
type. It is our obligation to American 
fighting men who are dying to preserve 
our way of life. It is incredible to me 
that while our young men are giving 
their lives for freedom in a faraway 
land, youth of a comparable age in this 
country are joining ranks with the forces 
of oppression. They are indeed plung- 
ing the dagger into the backs of our 
fighting men. Now is the time to deal 
with these acts of treason. I think a 
long-term period of incarceration might 
tend to curtail this seditious activity, 
and it is up to us to provide such a 
penalty. 


COMBINED GREEK ORTHODOX 
SERVICES IN TRIBUTE TO WAR 
DEAD AT CATHEDRAL OF THE 
PINES, RINDGE, N.H., JULY 10, 
1966 


Mr, DEL CLAWSON. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from New Hampshire [Mr. CLEVE- 
LAND] may extend his remarks at this 
point in the Recorp and include extra- 
neous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CLEVELAND. Mr. Speaker, on 
Sunday, July 10, I was privileged to par- 
ticipate in a portion of the ceremonies 
at the Cathedral of the Pines in which 
the faithful of the Greek Orthodox 
Church from throughout New England 
assembled to witness a very special event 
during the annual combined services at 
the cathedral. 

The beautiful Cathedral of the Pines, 
in Rindge, in my district, is an interna- 
tional shrine to war dead. It is the site 
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of the Altar of the Nation, which is the 
only memorial which pays tribute to all 
of America’s war dead. 

This special event was the result of a 
truly responsible attitude within the 
Greek community of New England. 
Realizing that many personal sacrifices 
are being made daily in Vietnam, they 
wanted to honor the memory of the 
members of their church who have died 
in the defense of liberty. And this is 
very understandable because these sons 
of Greece in America today have ances- 
tral lines running back to the homeland 
of Western democracy. The blood that 
they have now shed is mingled with the 
blood of earlier heroes who have like- 
wise fallen throughout the centuries of 
conflict in defense of human liberty. 

The ancient Greeks were peace-lovers; 
so too were these young Americans be- 
ing honored. The ancient Greeks were 
men of freedom; so too were these young 
men. The ancient Greeks were mighty 
warriors who were not afraid to give their 
lives for their ideals; so too were these 
young men. The ancient Greeks loved 
and worshipped the Creator as the source 
of all their blessings; so too did these 
young men. Now they are joined in one 
company of heroes and the Greek com- 
munity of New England assembled on 
this day to be in the spiritual presence 
of these men. 

BISHOP GERASIMOS OPFICIATES 


Officiating at this archieratical divine 
liturgy was His Grace, Bishop Gerasimos 
of the New England Diocese. He was 
assisted by various clergy from through- 
out New England. Liturgical responses 
were provided by the Byzantine Male 
Choir of Lowell, led by Dr. Christos J. 
Bentas. 

As part of the memorial services, a 
large wreath was presented by New Eng. 
land members of the AHEPA, a nation- 
wide fraternal organization of Greek- 
Americans. 

These AHEPA members passed three 
separate resolutions at three separate 
conventions of the three districts com- 
prising the New England area. These 
resolutions made possible the attendance 
at this event of the three separate dis- 
trict lodges. Leading their respective 
districts was Attorney Harold Demopou- 
los, district governor No. 7, James 
Tzellas, district governor No. 8, and 
Attorney John Pappas, district governor 
No. 9. More than 5,000 persons wor- 
shipped and prayed at this mountaintop 
Cathedral of the Pines. 

Following the services the Greek com- 
munity of Keene, N.H., provided an out- 
door barbecue for those attending. This 
barbecue was held on the campus of 
nearby Franklin Pierce College, which 
had donated its complete facilities for 
this occasion. 

This day’s events truly depicted the 
tradition of responsibility and coopera- 
tion so prevalent in the ancient Greek 
culture that has now become a signifi- 
cant part of our American society. For 
just as the ancient Greeks respected 
honor, liberty, and justice, so too do 
today’s Americans of Greek descent 
cherish these ideals and use them to 
guide their everyday conduct. Let us 
salute the valor of these young men who 
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have given their lives, and live so as to 
be worthy of the sacrifices made. Let us 
also salute the responsible spirit of the 
Greek community that makes possible 
events such as those that took place 
on July 10. : 


INSTITUTION BUILDING IN THE 
PACIFIC COMMUNITY—A PACIFIC 
BANKERS’ ASSOCIATION 


The SPEAKER. Under previous order 
of the House, the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. Hanna] is recognized for 60 
minutes. 

Mr. HANNA. Mr. Speaker, we have 
entered the era of institution building in 
the Pacific community. Within the past 
few years we have seen many institutions 
begin to take form pulling Pacific neigh- 
bors ever closer together. Among the 
more well known have been the recently 
formed Asian and Pacific Cooperation 
Council, the Asian Development Bank, 
and the Mekong River project. Among 
the less publicized, but equally significant 
in their own way, have been such insti- 
tutions as the Australia-Japan Business 
Cooperation Committee and the Trans- 
Tasman Trade Agreement. These are 
the sure signs, the first light of the dawn- 
ing of the Pacific era, Mr. Speaker, and I 
am glad that our President has so as- 
tutely recognized this critical, dynamic 
factor of international relations today. 

If I read his momentous speech of July 
12, 1966, correctly, the President of the 
United States has given our foreign 
policy new luster and new energy to meet 
the challenges and opportunities that lie 
in the Pacific. He has said that our 
policy shall be to encourage, to help cul- 
tivate, and to help protect the bright 
future of a dynamic new Asia that is now 
blossoming in the western Pacific. 

The war, of course, is a great and 
poignant tragedy as war always is. It 
is tragic for the Vietnamese people. 
It is tragic for us and for our President. 
It is tragic for all men who hope for last- 
ing peace. However, in the recognition of 
such tragedies let us not be so absorbed 
by the pall of war that we fail to see that 
elsewhere in the Pacific community, 
Asians are on the move, vigorously ad- 
vancing toward a better life for them- 
selves and a progressive and prosperous 
future for their children. 

Mr. Speaker, the President has set the 
tone for constructive action in the Pa- 
cific. He has created an enlivened en- 
vironment for positive thinking about 
the Pacific community. But setting the 
environment, as our President well 
knows, is not enough. A community 
does not spring forth whole, as Minerva 
did from the head of Zeus, merely be- 
cause of the environment. It must be 
built by hard work, one brick at a time 
and, Mr. Speaker, institutions are the 
bricks of any community. 

It has been long evident to the stu- 
dents of society and its governments that 
you must build institutions to bring to- 
gether a people and enable them to have 
a common consort in their activities. In 
the process of building a community, in- 
stitutions have always been both the 
seed and the catalyst, essential ingredi- 
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ents with which societies, working toward 
common goals, may develop a harmoni- 
ous working relationship. 

We conclude that it is helpful but not 
sufficient for an institution to begin at 
the topmost level. Institutions which 
begin at the very top, such as the United 
Nations and its subsidiary, the Commis- 
sion for Asia and the Far East— 
ECAFE—fulfill a crucial function in the 
diplomacy of a changing and shrinking 
world. They provide a necessary frame- 
work for coordinating and setting gen- 
eral guidelines on international political 
harmony. Within that framework they 
are starting work on solving some of this 
world’s critical problems: economic de- 
velopment, world hunger, and peace. In 
many cases they have made important 
progress, and my remarks today are not 
meant to demean these great institutions 
nor to belittle their impressive achieve- 
ments. My point is that while we must 
recognize the importance of vast multi- 
purpose institutions like the United Na- 
tions and its subsidiaries, like the North 
Atlantic Treaty Organization, and like 
the Common Market, we should also rec- 
ognize their limitations and realize the 
necessity for new thrusts in new direc- 
oe in international institution build- 

g. 

For the U. N., NATO, and the Common 
Market are, after all, the creatures of 
diplomacy. They were created and are 
maintained to serve the ends and deal 
with the problems of their creators: the 
governments of nations. They are, 
therefore, political in nature. Their 
direction, and, indeed, their very exist- 
ence, depends upon the vague winds of 
high international politics. Because of 
this they are not well equipped or well 
suited to deal with the practical day-to- 
day problems of international business 
life. For example, the current financial 
crisis in the U.N. could easily paralyze 
the whole range of U.N. operations. 
Furthermore, the U.N. is a preserve of 
the diplomats, and diplomats are too 
often hampered by what I call the “stric- 
tures of structures.” Strict guidelines 
must be laid down by his government be- 
fore a diplomat can talk to another dip- 
lomat who is in turn similarly restricted 
by carefully detailed instructions from 
his own government. Clearly these 
“strictures of structures” decidedly limit 
the flexibility of diplomats in dealing 
with hard, very real day-to-day prob- 
lems. 

It then becomes the responsibility of 
those outside Government who find 
themselves working toward common 
goals in a common community to build 
new institutions with new ideas to satisfy 
more mundane needs and provide solu- 
tions to the practical problems of inter- 
national life on a different level. 

It is in this spirit that we now launch 
the idea of building a new institution; 
a Pacific Bankers Association. As my 
colleagues in the House will remember, 
some time ago I discussed extensively my 
concept of the Pacific community. This 
is a transoceanic community of free na- 
tions rimming the vast Pacific basin, 
a community of Japan and Korea, of 
Taiwan, the Philippines, and Hong 
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Kong; of Thailand, Malaysia, Singa- 
pore, Australia, and New Zealand, and 
indeed, of the west coast and the Pacific 
islands of our own United States of 
America. 

In connection with this, I was later 
privileged to speak here in our Capital 
before a Japanese Trade Commission 
sent here specifically to study the possi- 
bilities of expanding trade to new areas 
and to solve some of the problems in 
connection with existing trade relations. 
At that time, I suggested that we per- 
haps needed to follow up the recently es- 
tablished Asian Development Bank with 
a more informal institution for the Pa- 
cific community: a Pacific Bankers’ As- 
sociation. I engaged in extensive corre- 
spondence with leading governmental, 
banking, and financial officials in the 
Pacific community. Almost 130 letters 
were sent out. The list of those we sent 
letters to and those we received replies 
from are listed in the appendix of this 
speech. 

I am happy to report that I received 
numerous and encouraging responses in- 
dicating the widespread support for a 
Pacific Bankers’ Association. To quote 
from some of the many letters we re- 
ceived, Pacific bankers feel “a need for 
increased cooperation between bankers 
and businessmen from countries in the 
Pacific area.” Further, an association 
for Pacific bankers could serve to ex- 
change information on credit,” to “ex- 
pose each nation’s representatives to the 
customs and special conditions of other 
countries,” to “develop a spirit of co- 
operation in achieving a common goal,” 
and to “serve to build up a vast network 
of personal contacts which could play a 
vital role in building the understanding 
and confidence upon which trade de- 
pends.” 

Owing to the affirmative response to 
our query we feel that present Pacific 
institutions could well be supplemented 
by the formation of a Pacific Bankers’ 
Association, and we now call for an in- 
formal meeting to be called by the bank- 
ers and their affiliates who share a com- 
mon interest in the Pacific basin to dis- 
cuss its structure and bylaws. 

From our contacts with countries in 
the Pacific basin, it is agreed that such 
an organization could make great con- 
tributions. Its formation could serve: 

First. To promote and foster interna- 
tional Pacific banking and trade by ap- 
propriate measures toward the stimula- 
tion of public interest therein and to 
undertake programs of common benefit. 

For example, the Pacific Bankers’ As- 
sociation would perform a great service 
toward international banking by devel- 
oping educational programs for Pacific 
member banks. This could follow pat- 
terns similar to the existing SEANZA 
course for central bankers. 

The association could also act as a re- 
gional reference point in providing rele- 
vant information as regard special in- 
vestment opportunities in Pacific coun- 
tries. Information relevant to the 
formation of joint ventures would be 
provided by company representatives 
resident in the respective countries. 
Again, the Association would be a focal 
point for organization and distribution. 
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Member banks could also exchange in- 
formation on credit through the Asso- 
ciation. 

Second. To improve existing machin- 
ery of international Pacific banking and 
trade through mutual cooperation and 
exchange of ideas. 

For example, Pacific member banks 
could arrange through the Association a 
consortium to handle and underwrite 
larger types of risks involved in joint 
ventures or other investments. This 
would make available much larger re- 
sources to spread the risks among the 
portfolios of all banks involved. 

The association could also act as an 
intermediary channel to study easier and 
more efficient methods for settling inter- 
national accounts of member banks. 

Third. To build up more personal con- 
tacts outside government. 

For example, the Association could en- 
courage and arrange for exchange mis- 
sions involving banking and technical 
personnel between related industries in 
Pacific countries. Such technical ex- 
change missions would become a most 
valuable instrument toward improving 
understanding via mutual contacts and 
cooperation between member Pacific 
countries. 

Fourth. To sponsor productivity cen- 
ters within developed and underdevel- 
oped countries. 

In recent years, both developed and 
underdeveloped countries in the Asian- 
Pacific area have been increasingly con- 
cerned with the problem of raising their 
general productivity to meet rising com- 
petition in world markets. 

To increase international trade, ex- 
porting countries must have access to in- 
formation concerning methods in mar- 
keting, distribution, and so forth, of the 
importing country. They must also pro- 
duce goods and services which the im- 
porting countries have grown accus- 
tomed to in terms of quality standards, 
packaging, and so forth. Therefore the 
association could provide a greatly 
needed service of mutual benefit by spon- 
soring a productivity center to increase 
Pacific trade. Of course, increased trade 
also enhances the profit potentials of all 
member banks. 

The productivity centers could be de- 
signed to function along the following 
general lines: To aid exporting com- 
panies to adjust to quality standards and 
other requirements for consumption in 
importing countries; to provide informa- 
tion and training on marketing, advertis- 
ing and distribution; to perform research 
in developing new demands in developed 
countries for goods and services from un- 
derdeveloped countries; to provide man- 
agement and technical consultants; to 
provide library facilities for statistics, 
technical books and periodicals, and 
translations of relevant information, 

We realize the difficulties of interna- 
tional institution building at any level 
and the long protracted discussions 
which are necessary before real prog- 
ress becomes apparent. A Pacific 
Bankers’ Association would suffer from 
no less than the problems outlined by 
Mr. C. R. Darvall, general manager of 
the Australia and New Zealand Bank, 
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Ltd.—a diversity in the countries of the 
Pacific area in relation to cultures, 
stages of economic development, forms 
of government, degrees of political stabil- 
ity and national aspirations. 

However, may we point out that it is 
exactly in the banking institution where 
we have people who first break through 
these barriers. After all, outside of gov- 
ernment, the banking community has 
always indicated a concern with, and 
knowledge about immediate and future 
needs in international economic, finan- 
cial, and political developments. Indeed, 
we are all most fortunate to have bank- 
ers who are all natural internationalists 
by profession. 

Therefore, let us once more strongly 
urge Pacific bankers to call for an in- 
formal meeting to discuss the formation 
of a Pacific Bankers’ Association. In 
this manner, another cornerstone would 
be laid toward the final formation of a 
Pacific Community. 

The appendix referred to follows: 

APPENDIX 
AUSTRALIA 

Bank of New South Wales, 341 George 
Street, Sydney, Australia. 

The Commercial Banking Company of Syd- 
eee 343 George Street, Sydney, Aus- 

Commonwealth Trading Bank of Australia, 
Pitt Street & Martin Place, Sydney, Australia. 

Australia & New Zealand Bank Ltd., 394 
396 Collins Street, Melbourne, Australia. 

The Commercial Bank of Australia Ltd., 
385-339 Collins Street, Melbourne, Australia. 

The English, Scottish & Australian Bank 
8 287 Collins Street, Melbourne, Aus- 

A. 

The National Bank of Australasia Limited, 

287-285 Collins, Melbourne, Australia. 


CANADA 


The Bank of Nova Scotia, 44 King Street 
W., Toronto, Ontario, Canada. 

The Bank of Montreal, Corner of King & 
Bay Streets, Montreal, Quebec, Canada, 

Canadian Imperial Bank of Commerce, 25 
King Street W., Toronto, Ontario, Canada. 

The Royal Bank of Canada, The Royal 
Bank of Canada Bldg., Place Ville Marie, 
Montreal, Quebec, Canada. 

The Toronto Dominion Bank, King & Bay 
Streets, Toronto, Canada. 

The Mercantile Bank of Canada, 491 Vic- 
toria Square, Montreal, Quebec, Canada, 

Banque Canadienne Nationale, 511 Place 
d'Armes, Montreal, Quebec, Canada. 

La Banque Provinciale du Canada, The 
Provincial Bank of Canada, 221 St. James St., 
W., Montreal, Quebec, Canada. 

HONG KONG 

The Bank of Canton, Ltd., 6 Des Voeux 
Road Central, Hong Kong. 

Bank of East Asia, Ltd., 10, Des Voeux 
Road, Central, Hong Kong. 

The Chartered Bank, 4, Des Voeux Road, 
Central, Hong Kong. 

Chekiang First Bank, Ltd., 3 Wardley 
Street, Hong Kong. 

Hang Tai Cheung Kee Bank, Ice House 
Street, Hong Kong. 

The Hong Kong & Shanghai Banking Corp., 
1 Queen’s Road, Central, Hong Kong. 

Kwong On Bank, Ltd., 137-141 Queen's 
Road, Central, Hong Kong. 
Shanghai Commercial 
Queen's Road, Hong Kong. 

Wing Lung Bank Ltd., 110-114 Queen's 
Road, Central, Hong Kong. 

The Wing On Bank Ltd., 22 Des Voeux 
Road, Central, Hong Kong. 
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JAPAN 


The Daiwa Bank, Ltd., 21 Bingomachi 2- 
chome, Higashiku, Osaka, Japan. 

The Sanwa Bank Limited, Pushimi-machi 
4, Osaka, Japan. 

The Sumitomo Bank, Ltd., 22, 5-chome 
Kitahama, Higashi-ku, Osaka, Japan. 

The Dai-Ichi Bank, Ltd., 1, 1-chome 
Marunouchi, Chiyoda-Ku, Tokyo, Japan. 

The Bank of Tokyo, Ltd., 6, 1-chome, 
Nihombashi, Hongo-Kucho, Chuo-Ku, Tokyo, 
Japan. 

The Long-Term Credit Bank of Japan, 
Ltd., 1, Otemachi 1-chome, Chiyoda-ku, 
Tokyo, Japan. 

The Mitsubishi Bank, Ltd., 5, 2-chome, 
Marunouchi Chiyoda-Ku, Tokyo, Japan. 

The Nippon Kangyo Bank Ltd., Hibiya, 
Tokyo, Japan. 

The Tokai Bank, Ltd., 1, Sakaemachi 2- 
chome, Naka-Ku, Nagoya, Japan. 

The Fuji Bank, Ltd., 1-chome, Otemachi, 
Chiyoda-Ku, Tokyo, Japan. 


KOREA 


Bank of Korea, 110-3 ka Namdaemoon-Ro, 
Chung-Ku, Seoul, Korea. 

The Cho-Heung Bank, Ltd., 14, 1-ka Nam- 
daemoon-Ro, Choong-ku, Seoul, Korea. 

The Commercial Bank of Korea, Ltd., 111 
Namdaemoon-Ro, Seoul, Korea. 

The First City Bank of Korea, 53-1, 1-ka, 
Chungmuro, Joong-ku, Seoul, Korea, 

The Han-11 Bank, Ltd., 130, 2 ka Namdae- 
moon-Ro, Choong-ku, Seoul, Korea. 


MALAYSIA 


Kwong Yik (Selangor) Banking Corp. Ltd., 
75 Jalan Bandar, Kuala Lumpur, Federation 
of Malaysia. 

Malayan Banking Ltd., 92 Jalan Bandar, 
Kuala Lumpur, Federation of Malaysia. 

The Oriental Bank of Malaysia. 


NEW ZEALAND 


Australia & New Zealand Bank, Ltd., 196 
Featherstone Street, Wellington, New Zea- 
land. 

Bank of New Zealand, 239-247 Lambton 
Quay, Wellington, New Zealand. 

The National Bank of New Zealand, Ltd., 
182 Featherstone Street, Wellington, C. I., 
New Zealand. 

Bank of New South Wales, 318-322 Lamb- 
ton Quay, Wellington, New Zealand. 


REPUBLIC OF THE PHILIPPINES 


Bank of the Philippine Islands, 150 Plaza 
Cervantes, P.O. Box 777, Manila, Republic 
of the Philippines. 

China Banking Corporation, 108 Juan 
Luna Cor. Dasmarinas, Manila, Republic of 
the Philippines. 

Citizens Bank & Trust Co., 411 Rosario 
Street, Binondo, Manila, Republic of the 
Philippines. 

Commercial Bank & Trust Company, J. M. 
Tuason Bldg., Escolta, Manila, Republic of 
the Philippines. 

Equitable Banking Corp., 262 Juan Luna, 
Manila, Republic of the Philippines. 

Far East Bank & Trust Co., Muralla Street, 
P.O. Box 1411, Intromuros, Manila, Republic 
of the Philippines. 

The Manila Banking Corp., Escolta, Ma- 
nila, Republic of the Philippines, 

Metropolitan Bank & Trust Co., Welling- 
ton Building, Plaza Calderon, Binondo, Ma- 
nila, Republic of the Philippines. 

The Overseas Bank of Manila, 410 Rosario 
Street, Manila, Republic of the Philippines. 

Pacific Banking Corporation, 460 Rosario 
Street, Manila, Republic of the Philippines. 

Philippine Bank of Communications, 216 
Juan Luna Street, Manila, Republic of the 
Philippines. 

The Philippine Bank of Commerce, 377 
Plaza Santa Cruz, Manila, Republic of the 
Philippines. 

Philippine Commercial & Industrial Bank, 
Manila, Republic of the Philippines, 
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Philippine National Bank, Escolta, Manila, 
Republic of the Philippines. 

Philippine Trust Company, Plaza Coiti, 
Manila, Republic of the Philippines. 

Republic Bank, 277 Escolta, Manila, Repub- 
lic of the Philippines. 

Security Bank & Trust Company, 371 Es- 
colta, Manila, Republic of the Philippines. 

Prudential Bank & Trust Company, No. 1 
Plaza Coiti, Manila, Republic of the Philip- 
pines. 

SINGAPORE 

Chung Khiaw Bank, Ltd., 59 Robinson 
Road, Singapore. 

Far Eastern Bank, Ltd. 
Street, Singapore. 

The Industrial & Commercial Bank, Ltd., 
117-119 Cecil Street, Singapore. 

Lee Wah Bank, Ltd., 18 South Canal Road, 
Singapore. 

Oversea-Chinese Banking Corp. Ltd., China 
Building, Chulia Street, Singapore. 

Overseas Union Bank, Ltd., Raffles Place, 

ore. 

Sze Hai Tong Bank, Ltd., 57 Chulia Street, 
Singapore. 

United Overseas Bank, Ltd., 
Street, Singapore. 

SOUTH VIETNAM 


Ngan Hang Quoc Gia Viet-Nam (Banque 
Nationale du Vietnam), 17 Quay Chuong 
Duong, Saigon, South Vietnam. 

Viet-Nam Thoung-tin (Credit Commercial 
du Viet-Nam), 17 Ben Chuong Duong, Sai- 
gon, South Vietnam. 


TAIWAN 


Overseas Chinese Commercial Banking 
Corp., 102 Heng Yang Road, Taipei, Taiwan, 
China. 

Bank of China, 15, Chungshan Road, North 
Second Section, Taipei, Taiwan, China. 

Bank of Communications, 39 O’Mei Street, 
Taipei, Taiwan, China. 


THAILAND 


Bangkok Bank, Ltd., P.O. Box 95, 3-9 Plap- 
plachai Road, Bangkok, Thailand. 

The Bangkok Bank of Commerce Ltd., 171 
Suriwongse Road, Bangkok, Thailand. 

The Bangkok Metropolitan Bank, Ltd. 
186-96 Rajawongse Road, Bangkok, Thailand, 

Bank of Asia for Industry & Commerce 
Ltd., 601 Samyek, Chareon Krung Road, 
Bangkok, Thailand. 

The Bank of Aydhya, Ltd., Lampoonchat/ 
Jawaraj Road, Bangkok, Thailand. 

The Laem Thong Bank, Ltd., 289-9 Suri- 
wongse Road, Bangkok, Thailand. 

The Thai Military Bank, Ltd., Mansion 2, 
Raja Damnem Ave., Bangkok, Thailand. 

The Union Bank of Bangkok, Ltd., 624 
Jawarad Road, Samyek, Bangkok, Thailand. 

Wang Lee Chan Bank, Ltd., 1130 Wathong 
Dhumchat, Donburi, Bangkok, Thailand. 

The Provincial Bank Limited, 632 Ma- 
hachai Road, Bangkok, Thailand. 

The Siam City Bank, Limited, 13 Anu- 
wongse Road, Bangkok, Thailand. 

The Siam Commercial Bank, Ltd., 1280 
Yodha Road, Bangkok, Thailand. 

The Thai Danu Bank, Ltd., Mahachal & 
Jawaraj Roads, Bangkok, Thailand. 

The Thai Farmers Bank, Ltd., 306 Suapa 
Road, P.O. Box 1366, Bangkok, Thailand. 

UNITED STATES 

Bank of America National Trust and Sav- 
ings Association, 300 Montgomery Street, 
San Francisco, Calif. 

Chase Manhattan Bank, 1 Chase Plaza, 
New York, N.Y. 

First National City Bank, 399 Park Avenue, 
New York, N.Y. 

Manufacturers Hanover Trust Co., 40 Wall 
Street, New York, N.Y. 

Chemical Bank New York Trust Co., 20 
Pine Street, New York, N.Y. 

Wells Fargo Bank, 464 California Street, 
San Francisco, California. 
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Mrs. MINK. Mr. Speaker, I would like 
to join the gentleman from California, 
the Honorable RICHARD T. Hanna, in his 
plea for meetings between bankers in this 
country, Canada, and the Orient to dis- 
cuss the possibilities of forming a Pacific 
Bankers’ Association. Representative 
Hanna is to be commended for the initia- 
tion of this proposal and for the ground- 
work he has laid by corresponding with 
bankers in Australia, Canada, Hong 
Kong, Japan, Korea, Malaysia, New Zea- 
land, the Philippines, Singapore, South 
Vietnam, Taiwan, Thailand, and the 
United States. 

A proposed association of bankers like 
this has dynamic potential for the coun- 
tries involved and for the Pacific area, in 
which I am vitally interested, particu- 
larly because of the implications for my 
State of Hawaii. Such an association 
would offer many benefits to its members 
in the form of mutual exchange of in- 
formation on credit, on investment op- 
portunities, on market potentials, and a 
variety of other topics of great utility to 
the economic progress of the nations in- 
volved. 

Earlier this year, the Congress ap- 
proved, and the President signed, a bill to 
create an Asian Development Bank, and 
I envision the Pacific Bankers’ Associa- 
tion as a potential private counterpart, 
with many similar functions but with 
many services to its members that the 
Asian Development Bank was not de- 
signed to perform. 

Like the Asian Development Bank, the 
Pacific Bankers’ Association could be 
instrumental in aiding the underdevel- 
oped countries in the Pacific region to 
speed up their economic development, 
specifically by providing the type of in- 
formation and coordination necessary to 
stimulate export and import operations. 
Not only would current information and 
future prognostications about markets 
for various goods and raw materials be 
useful, but also the association could 
serve as a clearinghouse for details as to 
quality and standards necessary for a 
member nation to share in international 
trade. 

The association would be a forum for 
members to meet personally and ex- 
change ideas and information and would 
thereby serve an educational function 
for those nations striving to catch up 
with the competition. By disseminating 
information to financial institutions 
around the world, it could attract invest- 
ment capital so badly needed if the Pa- 
cific region is to prosper in relation to 
the rest of the world. International fi- 
nancial dealings could be coordinated 
and expedited through cooperative ar- 
rangements worked out between mem- 
bers of such an association, facilitating 
the exchange of goods and materials. 

Though we have several international 
organizations, such as the Asian Devel- 
opment Bank mentioned previously, al- 
ready operating in promoting economic 
progress in the Pacific region, the Pa- 
cific Bankers’ Association would provide 
a vital impetus from the private sector 
by enlisting the participation of banks 
in the area and by encouraging private 
citizens to consider the products and in- 
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dustry of this region as potential sources 
of investment. 

I second Representative Hanna’s call 
to the bankers of the Pacific nations to 
meet with representatives of the West- 
ern Hemisphere to conduct discussions 
into the possibilities of such a Pacific 
Bankers’ Association. Nothing would be 
lost, and the potential benefits are in- 
estimable. 

Mr. MATSUNAGA. Mr. Speaker, I 
rise to commend the gentleman from 
California [Mr. Hanna] for his excellent 
presentation and for his leadership in 
advancing an exciting and dynamic con- 
cept in international relations: the 
establishment of a Pacific Bankers’ 
Association. 

To test the feasibility of establishing 
such an institution, he has willingly 
assumed the responsibility of seeking 
the written opinions of leading govern- 
mental, banking, and financial officials in 
the nations which are found in the 
Pacific basin. The responses he has 
received are not only encouraging, but 
they point to a definite need for an in- 
stitution such as a Pacific Bankers’ Asso- 
ciation. 

It is entirely fitting and proper that 
the United States should assume a lead- 
ing role in the formation of such an 
institution. As we know, in the years 
since World War II the United States has 
pioneered in the field of cultural and 
technical interchange between the East 
and West through the East-West Center 
in Hawaii. We have already seen the 
incalculable benefits which have flowed 
from this institution to the peoples of 
Asia and America. 

In other spheres of international rela- 
tions among Pacific nations we have re- 
cently witnessed the establishment of 
the Asian and Pacific Cooperation Coun- 
cil, the Asian Development Bank and 
Mekong River project. 

The future holds even greater promise 
for all countries which lie within or 
along the rim of the vast Pacific basin, 
This was perceptively stated by our 
President in his July 12 address on Asian 
policy. He said that one of the three 
essentials upon which our Asian policy 
must be based is the building of political 
and economic strength among the na- 
tions of free Asia. And I am convinced 
that the establishment and development 
of a Pacific Bankers’ Association would 
help a great deal to build the economic 
strength of the nations in the Pacific. 

The proposed Pacific Bankers’ Asso- 
ciation, as a privately initiated and pri- 
vately sponsored institution of interna- 
tional scope, deserves our wholehearted 
encouragement and support. 


TOY MANUFACTURERS ASKED TO 
REFRAIN FROM ADVERTISING 
TOYS OF VIOLENCE: GRABOWSKI 
URGES PARENTS NOT TO BUY 
SUCH TOYS THIS CHRISTMAS 
The SPEAKER. Under previous or- 

der of the House, the gentleman from 

Connecticut [Mr. GRABOWSKI], is recog- 

nized for 10 minutes. 

Mr. GRABOWSKI. Mr. Speaker, for 
the past few weeks Americans have been 
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confronted with news stories depicting 
death and violence. Stories which seem 
almost incredible; but, unfortunately, 
are pitifully true. 

On July 28 of this year, the FBI re- 
leased its annual “Uniform Crime Re- 
ports—1965” which, according to Attor- 
ney General Nicholas deB. Katzenbach, 
disclose there were more than 234 mil- 
lion serious crimes in the United States 
in 1965, an increase of 6 percent over 
1964, 

I should like to quote from a news re- 
lease from the FBI, dated July 28, which 
states: 

The crimes of violence—murder and non- 
negligent manslaughter, forcible rape, ag- 
gravated assault, and robbery—rose 6 per- 
cent as a group while crimes against prop- 
erty—burglary, larceny $50 and over in value 
and auto theft—likewise recorded a 6-per- 
cent upward trend. Since 1960 the total 
volume of serious crimes reported in the 
United States has risen 46 percent with the 
violent crimes showing a 35-percent rise and 
the property crimes a 47-percent jump. 

In discussing crime costs FBI Director J. 
Edgar Hoover noted that during 1965 there 
were more than 5,600 murders, 34,700 aggra- 
vated assaults with a gun, and over 68,400 
robberies where a weapon was used. The 
value of goods stolen in robberies, larcenies, 
and auto thefts exceeded $1 billion. 


To quote these statistics, Mr. Speaker, 
is to indicate that crimes of violence are 
ever presently on the increase. 

The point of my remarks is to place 
no blame on anyone. Rather it is to call 
to the attention of two responsible seg- 
ments of our society—the toy manufac- 
turers and parents—the need for their 
active participation in promoting toys of 
peace, not toys of violence and death. 

Who is to say that toys which promote 
violence do not psychologically and ad- 
versely affect our children? 

We do not know that Richard Speck 
and Charles Whitman, as children, 
played with toys which psychologically 
placed them in news headlines upon at- 
taining adulthood. But who will defend 
these toys of violence as instruments for 
healthy minds and bodies? 

It seems to me, Mr. Speaker, that we 
have a right to ask our toy manufactur- 
ers and distributors to refrain from ad- 
vertising those products which depict 
violence and death. 

Would it not be better to advertise a 
toy as one of constructive beneficence 
rather than one of destructive powers? 

What better time to begin thinking 
about this than now—just 124 shopping 
days from Christmas? Christmas. That 
day of the year when we celebrate the 
birth of Christ, the Prince of Peace—not 
the day for celebrating the birth of the 
vicar of violence. 

America’s children look upon Christ- 
mas as a time of receiving toys. Many 
of them, unfortunately, are prone to for- 
get that this is the day of the Prince of 
Peace’s birth. Therefore, our children’s 
whimsical hearts and minds. are infiu- 
enced by the suggestive power of adver- 
tising, and they ask for those 8 wat 
are advertised—and primarily via 
media of television, a media which an 
fords the demonstration of the mobility 
and violence of a toy. 
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Children can view on television the toy 
depicting how one can kill, injure, and 
maim individuals whether it be a super- 
duper rocketgun, a nine-way-to-fire ma- 
chinegun, or a toy hand grenade. 

Frankly, we cannot ask our toy manu- 
facturers to refrain from producing such 
toys of violence; for, if we did, we would 
be violating the spirit of free enterprise 
upon which this great Nation has been 
founded and prospered. But, we can ask 
them to refrain and restrain from depict- 
ing the toys as those of destructive force. 

Why cannot our toy manufacturers 
who devise a superduper cannon or an 
ugly robot who kills, promote and teach 
our children through toys of an educa- 
tional and/or cultural value? 

For instance, why cannot toy advertis- 
ing promote “Buy your child a train— 
the vehicle which won the West”? Or, 
“Promote your child’s scientific talents 
through a chemistry set this Christmas’’? 
Or, “Learn safe driving habits through 
a speed racer set”? 

But, Mr. Speaker, the responsibility 
for developing healthy minds and bodies 
of our youngsters does not lie with toy 
manufacturers alone. It lies also with 
the buyer, and particularly, the parents. 

I urge every parent this Christmas to 
refrain from buying those products 
which may maim the mind of your child 
and at the same time produce within 
the child an emotional, traumatic ex- 
oe which later may affect his adult 

e. 

I am confident that if we celebrate 
this coming Christmas with toys of peace 
that we will be more in keeping with the 
celebration of the birth of Christ—the 
Prince of Peace—than celebrating the 
day with purchases of toy .38's, toma- 
hawks, and other terror weapons. 


A BILL TO PROVIDE A 5-PERCENT 
INCREASE IN THE RATE OF DIS- 
ABILITY COMPENSATION PAY- 
ABLE TO VETERANS DISABLED 
FROM SERVICE-CONNECTED DIS- 
ABILITIES 


Mr. PATTEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. ScHISLER] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the RECORD 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
Jersey? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SCHISLER. Mr. Speaker, I have 
introduced in the House of Representa- 
tives a bill which provides a 5-percent 
increase in the rate of disability com- 
pensation payable to veterans disabled 
from service-connected disabilities. 

Under the present laws a veteran with 
a disability incurred during peacetime is 
compensated only 80 percent of the rate 
which is paid to a veteran who receives 
his disability during time of war. I 
strongly feel that there should be no dif- 
ferential between rates paid to peace- 
time service-connected veterans and 
wartime _service-connected _ veterans. 
Therefore, my bill contains a provision 
to provide that differential between rates 
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shall be eliminated and the peacetime 
service-connected veteran shall be paid 
compensation at the same rate as the 
wartime service-connected veterans. 

I might also add that the existing law 
provides a different rate in death com- 
pensation paid to parents of veterans 
who die from disabilities incurred during 
peacetime than those who die from dis- 
abilities incurred in wartime service, 
This differential does not exist in the 
payment of dependency and indemnity 
compensation to dependent parents. 
Therefore, I feel that it should not exist 
in the payment of death compensation; 
sò my bill further provides to eliminate 
the difference between wartime and 
peacetime death compensation as well as 
disability compensation. 

Of all the recipients of Federal bene- 
fits, our veterans who are disabled from 
disabilities incurred during their mili- 
tary service are most deserving of this 
Congress attention; so I am hopeful that 
the proposals contained in my bill will 
receive early and favorable considera- 
tion. 


A BILL TO INCREASE NON-SERVICE- 
CONNECTED PENSION RATES 


Mr. PATTEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. ScHIsLER] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
Jersey? 

There was no objection. 

Mr, SCHISLER. Mr. Speaker, I have 
introduced a bill in the House of Repre- 
sentatives to provide a greatly needed 
and most deserved increase in the non- 
service-connected pension rates payable 
to veterans and to their widows and to 
also increase certain income limitations 
as well as provide outpatient medical 
services to veterans of World War I and 
medicines and drugs to certain additional 
veterans. I wish to emphasize that 
under the provisions of my bill not only 
are the pension rates for veterans and 
widows receiving benefits under the so- 
called new pension program increased 
but also the pension rates for veterans 
and widows receiving benefits under the 
so-called old pension program are 
increased. 

Over 1,200,000 veterans now receive 
non-service-connected pensions of whom 
over 965,000 are veterans of World War 
I. Approximately 900,000 widows and an 
additional 200,000 children of deceased 
veterans will receive additional benefits 
under the provisions of my bill. It pro- 
vides for a $5 monthly increase in the 
pension rates payable to all veterans and 
widows receiving benefits under the so- 
called new pension program. Moreover, 
it provides further assistance to the 
veterans and widows with the lower in- 
comes by increasing the income limita- 
tion of the lowest income bracket from 
$600 to $800. For veterans and widows 
with dependents, the present income 
limitation for the $1,000 to $2,000 income 
bracket is increased to $2,200. 

Veterans receiving benefits under the 
old pension law have not received an in- 
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crease since 1954. Therefore, my bill 
proposes to increase to $67 monthly the 
rate for the veteran under 65 and who 
has been on the pension role for less than 
10 years and to $80 monthly for the vet- 
eran 65 years of age and over or who has 
been continuously on the pension role 
for 10 years or more. Also, the aid-and- 
attendance allowance for veterans under 
the old pension program would be in- 
creased to $140 monthly. My bill also 
proposes to increase the pension rates 
payable to widows under the old law 
who also have not had an increase since 
1954, to $55 monthly or $67 monthly if 
they have a minor child with $9 monthly 
for each additional child. 

Because of his limited income and age, 
one of the greatest problems facing the 
World War I veteran receiving a non- 
service-connected pension is being able 
to afford adequate medical treatment. 
My bill further proposes that the Vet- 
erans’ Administration shall grant out- 
patient treatment to World War I vet- 
erans for any disabilities for which out- 
patient treatment is needed regardless of 
whether or not the disability is service 
connected. This provision of the bill 
now grants to the World War I veteran 
the same outpatient treatment benefit 
that has previously been granted to vet- 
erans of the Spanish-American War and 
Indian Wars. 

Under the existing laws the veterans 
presently receiving pensions with the 
special aid-and-attendance allowance 
under the new pension program may be 
furnished by the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion drugs or medicines ordered on a pre- 
scription by duly licensed physicians. 
This veteran may also be furnished an 
invalid lift if medically indicated, as well 
as other medical equipment and supplies. 
These benefits are not now available to a 
veteran receiving a pension with the spe- 
cial aid-and-attendance allowance under 
the old law, but my bill proposes to also 
furnish these benefits to him. 

Certainly the increase in benefits which 
is proposed in my bill would be most 
helpful to all veterans, including those 
of World War I. However, I feel that 
the provision providing for the out- 
patient medical treatment for World 
War I veterans, which would be a new 
benefit for them, would prove to be of 
the greatest benefit to these veterans. 


NO QUICK VICTORY 


Mr. PATTEN. Mr. Speaker, I -ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. BECKWORTH] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous. matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
Jersey? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ._BECKWORTH. Mr. Speaker, 

President Johnson—certain critics to the 
contrary—has never attempted to create 
any illusions about the prospects for 
success in Vietnam. 
He laid it on the line again when he 
recently: spoke to the press with our 
commander in Nadine General West- 
moreland. 
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The Scripps Howard newspaper in 
Washington, the Daily News, comments 
approvingly on the candor of the Presi- 
dent’s remarks. As part of an editorial 
on the subject, the newspaper quotes 
this statement: 


The American people must know that there 
will be no quick victory, but the world must 
know that we will not quit. 


That, says the editorial, is as flat and 
frank as you can get. 

To assure my colleagues of a chance to 
read this commentary, I offer it now for 
printing in the RECORD: 

No Quick VICTORY 

President Johnson has been accused by 
his political critics of having shown a “lack 
of candor” in telling the American people 
about the difficulties of the Viet Nam war. 
Yet it would be hard for anybody to make 
that charge in the light of the President's 
statement yesterday at the Texas ranch as 
he sat alongside Gen. Westmoreland, our 
Viet Nam commander, and faced the press. 

It was a confident but somber statement 
that should lay to rest any false hopes that 
the job we are trying to do there will be 
cheap, easy or quick. 

The allies, said the President, will not be 
defeated. The communists cannot win, Our 
task is to convince the communists they 
cannot win, that their only course is to quit 
fighting or agree to a negotiated peace, And 
our determination and patience to persist in 
Viet Nam until the communists recognize 
the hopelessness of their efforts is now “the 
single most important factor’’ in the war. 

The communists will be turned back, said 
the President. But, “no one can say when 
this will be, or how many men will be needed, 
or how long we must persevere. The Amer- 
ican people must know that there will be no 
quick victory, but the world must know that 
we will not quit.” 

That is as flat and frank as you can get. 


ADDRESS BY HON. ANTONIO AR- 
ROYO ALFARO 


Mr. PATTEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. DENT] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Record and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
Jersey? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DENT. Mr. Speaker, one of our 
closest and most valued friends in the 
free world is the Republic of Costa Rica 
with its understanding government and 
democratic people. 

I have had the pleasure of visiting 
Costa Rica and have a high personal re- 
gard for its people and institutions. 

While on a recent visit I addressed the 
Costa Rican Congress following an in- 
troduction by the Honorable Antonio Ar- 
royo Alfaro, a leading member of that 


body. 

I respectfully submit this introductory 
speech for the Recorp at this time. 
[Translation (Spanish) ] 

REMARKS DELIVERED BY DEPUTY ANTONIO An- 
ROYO ALFARO ON THE OCCASION OF CON- 
GRESSMAN JOHN DENT'S VIsIT 
Mr. JoHN DENT, Member of the House of 

Representatives of the United States Con- 

gress, Mr. President of the Legislative’ Assem- 

bly of Costa Rica, Messrs. Deputies, today we 
have suspended our daily task of frank and 
patriotic discussion of national affairs to re- 
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ceive the visit of the very distinguished 
member of the House of Representatives of 
the United States Congress, Honorable JohN 
Dent. 

In the name of my colleagues I wish to 
express to him that his visit makes us ex- 
tremely happy because he is an outstanding 
and distinguished figure in the realm of 
politics of that great nation. 

And that his visit honors us because he is 
a representative of the people and the Gov- 
ernment of the United States, 

In greeting such a distinguished guest we 
would like, at the same time, to profess to 
him our friendship, declare our solidarity, 
and convey our admiration, appreciation and 
respect, conducive as our expressions are to 
making patent all the things that join us 
together with that great nation. 

Historically and politically the United 
States and all of our Latin America have 
taken the same course. 

And the same well-springs of political phi- 
losophy which inspired the great builders of 
the United States were drawn on also to sat- 
isfy the yearning for independence, freedom, 
progress and justice that was stirring in the 
hearts and minds of all American patriots. 

In effect, almost at the same time, during 
the same stage of history, our nations ob- 
tained their independence and thus ceased 
to depend on Europe for attaining autonomy 
and their own physiognomy among the na- 
tions of the world. 

The same way of thinking which designed 
the constitutional fabric of the United States 
also laid the foundations for our legal sys- 
tems. We too recognize that man is a ra- 
tional being, naturally good, morally respon- 
sible, that he is an aim to himself, with the 
absolute right to govern his own destiny. We 
believe in the equal rights of the human fam= 
ily, and that the happiness of the individual 
is the only just purpose of the government. 
We believe that the will of the people is the 
only just foundation of any government; and 
that it must always be our primary objective 
to protect the free expression of that will. 
We believe that all human beings, besides 
being born free and equal, are endorsed with 
certain inalienable rights, and that in order 
to guarantee those rights, governments are 
instituted which derive their just powers 
from the consent of the governed. We also 
believe that man’s political activity as well as 
his private life are subject to a fair hearing by 
his peers; and that in complex situations, 
freedom must be reconciled with authority 
and the just balance must be sought between 
the individual freedom and the requirements 
of the general welfare [in a democratic 
society]. 

We also believe that the law is an instru- 
ment by means of which justice is shaped by 
the will of the majority which makes reason 
prevail and causes progress to advance ac- 
cording to a predetermined course. And we 
believe in the rule of law as the supreme 
instrument of government, public order, and 
security. 

The [same] thought patterns, historical 
events, and our geographical union have been 
the great causes [links?] which have kept 
our countries united with yours. And there- 
fore we can say that there is also a commu- 
nity of ideals. 

Together with our beloved Costa Rican, pa- 
tricians, with the worthy principles and 
guide-lines, and with the great Latin Amer- 
ican idealists, we carry, deeply rooted in our 
hearts, the memory of the great North Amer- 
ican figures; 

Thomas Jefferson, whose doctrine inspired 
the democratic system and influenced the 
formative years of the Hated. States as a 
nation; 

Abraham Lincoln, The ‘eae Emancipator, 
great humanist, world ‘figure, example to 
youth, a man of vision and merit, the love 
for whom is growing day by day; 
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Franklin Delano Roosevelt, the Father of 
the Good-Neighbor Policy, who so greatly 
helped this Continent; 

John F. Kennedy, who is already occupy- 
ing one of the most prominent places among 
the pleiades of great men of the United 
States and who was able to win for himself 
the sincere affection of all Latin Americans. 

George Washington, John Quincy Adams, 
Daniel Webster, Alexander Hamilton, Wood- 
row Wilson, Benjamin Franklin, and many 
others, all of them men of genius and of 
brilliant intellect, who have been admired 
and revered by us since the days of our 
youth. 

We Costa Ricans are following with keen 
interest the products of American thinking 
in all areas of learning, in philosophy as well 
as in politics, in the sciences as well as in 
economics, etc. Through the years a tide 
of admiration has been forming which is in- 
creasing its influence on us. In the Amer- 
ican projects and realizations we have ob- 
served at all times a universal, fair, and 
noble criterion, we have seen an interrela- 
tionship between things religious and politi- 
cal, we note a practicing of certain universal 
principles which convince us more and more 
of the importance of that system’s survival 
and of the necessity for remaining united. 

The rapprochement of all countries of 
America in order to attain greater commu- 
nity of ideals and purposes, and to make the 
pursuit of our common purposes more work- 
able, is becoming more urgent and necessary 
every day. The steps which have been taken 
in recent years and the achievements made 
up to now, have brought about a notable 
change and it is felt by all of us. And there 
is in the hearts of all Latin Americans the 
good will to contribute to the closest possible 
Pan American union. 

I wonder whether it would not be a good 
idea for all of our governments to finance 
and maintain a carrier service, with the 
permanent mission of establishing closer 
relations, carrying abroad representatives of 
all ages and all levels of all countries, so that 
on visits to our countries, on frequent trips, 
they would become more aware of what the 
American Continent is like. On repeated 
visits of students, businessmen, profes- 
sionals, and workers of all countries we 
would get to know one another better and 
become more closely acquainted. 

We understand perfectly that in the in- 
ternational area we must maintain the same 
posture of unity and solidarity, not only in 
the interest of promoting our common ideals 
but also with an eye on defense in the face 
of threats from the outside which are also 
threats to all Americans alike. 

We fervently believe in the principle of 
free determination for our nations. 

But I also wonder whether it may not be 
convenient to further strengthen and invig- 
orate the democratic system, common to all 
our countries, by the creation of an interna- 
tional organization made up of representa- 
tives of all our nations, and designed to ad- 
vise, organize, and maintain the national 
political organs entrusted with the holding 
of free political elections in all our countries, 
and whether it would not be convenient for 
that international body to have the im- 
portant function of supervision and control 
with respect to the clean functioning of the 
entire political election system in all our Re- 
publics, which would guarantee its correct 
functioning and, through it, the functioning 
of free determination which is the sovereign 
function of all these States. The interna- 
tional guarantee would serve to achieve the 
free functioning of the national sovereign- 
ties, and would neither destroy nor limit the 
national independence since, on the contrary, 
it would invigorate it. The day on which 
the American people will help one another 
attain the free exercise of the political free- 
doms we will have taken an honest step for- 
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ward toward improvement of the general 
welfare and of peace for our countries. This 
is more and more necessary. Because as the 
individual living in a society, must allow a 
limitation of his own freedom and sover- 
eignty in order to guarantee the freedom and 
sovereignty of the others, and it will be nec- 
essary to limit the rights of the others in 
order to guarantee to the individual the en- 
joyment of his rights, so must our Latin 
American nations also accept limitations of 
their sovereignty in the interest of the gen- 
eral welfare. 

I wanted to leave for the conclusion of my 
remarks a small reference to the Alliance for 
Progress Program. 

We American countries were actually glad 
to receive President Kennedy’s message of 
March 13, 1961, in which he proposed the 
Alliance for Progress Program. Our ears are 
still ringing with the words of that great 
President, whose memory is revered in all 
of America and who has nowadays become 
number one in the heart of all Latin Amer- 
icans. 

“Alliance for Progress and Economic Devel- 
opment” are today the goals in which we 
invest greatest interest and concern. It is 
our first opportunity to give our country the 
great push forward which it has been need- 
ing, and we are willing to do so, 

We realize that our continent is rich in 
natural resources and in manpower. We are 
aware of the still prevailing bad conditions. 
We want to make the change. We want 
progress and we would like to attain it 
through our own efforts and your help. 

Thinking of the promising future that is 
awaiting us, we would like to get together 
all representatives of this country, all its 
productive forces, in order to try to do an 
intelligent and patriotic job which would be 
the fruit of the effort and the cooperation 
of all. 

We want a policy of development based on 
an overall program, with concrete objectives, 
to be the fruit of the discussion of all and 
of the advice of the informed. We aspire to 
achieve, within the frame of prevailing con- 
ditions and within the realm of possibility, 
the maximum utilization of our natural and 
human resources. We want every invest- 
ment to be applied in such a way as to en- 
sure the greatest possible benefit, from the 
economic and social point of view. And with 
this purpose in mind, we want to embark 
first on a study of our necessities and possi- 
bilities and resources, and then establish 
our possibilities of development and deter- 
mine our objectives, with priorities and pref- 
erences, concerning the use of resources 
available to us. It will be our aspiration to 
attain the highest goal possible within our 
limited possibilities. 

I want to emphasize that we deem the par- 
ticipation of the State necessary as an in- 
strument through which all resources of the 
nation will be applied to the achievement of 
the great objective. That participation is 
necessary in order to stimulate and to help 
create the necessary conditions for private 
initiative to grow and expand; but we are 
not thinking of state control of the econ- 
omy in terms as to suggest the destruction 
of private initiative. 

But we want to mention, in particular, Mr. 
Dent, that one of the most effective ways in 
which the people and the Government of 
the United States could aid the development 
of our economies is by helping us secure bet- 
ter prices for our vital export products. 

And we would like to call your attention 
and, through you, to the attention of the dis- 
tinguished government officials of your coun- 
try, the very great importance which lies in 
securing those better prices which must 
come to the aid of our progress and develop- 
ment. 

We would like our prices to be made an 
object of an economic protectionism within 
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the United States herself; because, if that 
philosophy was useful in creating the eco- 
nomic power of that great nation, it should, 
for the sake of American solidarity, for the 
sake of justice, be useful in helping the weak 
economic sector of the Continent. How won- 
derful it would be for us to have the great 
American nation help us with that program! 
How much more solid and vigorous a frater- 
nal spirit would spring up all over America 
as a response to that policy! 

Mr. Dent, in extending to you, in the name 
of my colleagues, our warmest welcome, we 
wish to reiterate our sentiments of fervent 
adhesion to and friendship for the United 
States of America. 

You are very welcome in our land which 
feels greatly honored by your visit and which 
welcomes you as one of our own! 

[Translated by Elizabeth Hanunian] 


MAJ. GEN. THOMAS G. CORBIN 


Mr. PATTEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Massachusetts [Mr. McCormack] 
may extend his remarks at this point in 
the Recorp and include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
Jersey? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, for 
the past several years Maj. Gen. Thomas 
G. Corbin has served both the Air Force 
and the Congress as Director of Legisla- 
tive Liaison in the Office of the Secretary 
of the Air Force. During that time he 
has become a familiar figure on Capitol 
Hill and has done an outstanding job of 
Sy soma Air Force congressional rela- 

ons. 

General Corbin is now leaving for a 
new assignment as commander of the 
Special Air Warfare Center at Eglin Air 
Force Base, Fla. I want to take this 
opportunity to pay tribute to this officer 
for his outstanding service as Director 
of Legislative Liaison which typifies a 
distinguished military career. 

General Corbin graduated from the 
U.S. Military Academy at West Point in 
1941 and immediately underwent fiying 
training. On being awarded his wings 
he joined the 44th Bomb Group at Barks- 
dale Field, La., until his transfer to the 
European theater. General Corbin was 
awarded the Silver Star for gallantry in 
action while flying B-26’s with the 386th 
Bomb Group which he later commanded. 

In 1945 General Corbin became the 
air inspector of the Air Training Com- 
mand and later commanded the 91st Air 
Base Group, McGuire Air Force Base, 
N.J. Later he attended the Royal Air 
Force Staff College on completion of 
which he commanded the airbases at 
Sculthorpe and Brize Norton, England. 

In 1953 General Corbin was assigned 
as provost marshal for the Strategic Air 
Command and a short while later became 
the deputy commander of the First Air 
Division at Offutt Air Force Base, Nebr. 
He attended the National War College in 
1957 and thereafter assumed command 
of the 4060th Air Refueling Wing at Dow 
Air Force Base, Maine. Just before be- 
ing assigned to the post to which he is 
now leaving he was the commander of 
the 818th Strategic Aerospace Division 
at Lincoln Air Force Base, Nebr. 
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We will all miss General Corbin but I 
want to take this occasion to wish him 
every success in his new assignment. 


CITIZENSHIP FOR CUBANS 


Mr. PATTEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Maryland [Mr. FRIEDEL] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
Jersey? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FRIEDEL. Mr. Speaker, support 
for legislation to make Cuban refugees 
eligible for U.S. citizenship appears in a 
Hearst newspaper, the Baltimore News 
American. 

The newspaper recalls that since Fidel 
Castro became dictator 7 years ago, more 
than 115,000 of his countrymen have fled 
to the United States. About 4,000 are 
still arriving each month by airlift. 

Because of their special status, how- 
ever, they are unable to qualify for citi- 
zenship. 

The News American endorses bills 
backed by the administration to make 
them eligible. This is a welcome pros- 
pect, the newspaper declares editorially, 
both as a humanitarian gesture and a 
demonstration of our sincerity in urging 
others to seek the liberty we enjoy. 

I submit this editorial for the RECORD. 

CITIZENSHIP FOR CUBANS 

Since Fidel Castro became dictator of Cuba 
seven years ago, more than 115,000 of his 
countrymen have fied to the United States. 
Some 4,000 are still arriving each month by 
airlift to Miami. 

Although most of these refugees have 
proved to be hard-working and desirable ad- 
ditions to our population, they do not enjoy 
full freedom. They are on a special “pa- 
roled” status rather than as immigrants. 
None, as a result, can qualify for citizenship. 
Many professionals are unable to practice. 

Bills now introduced in both houses of Con- 
gress would permit these people to become 
fully qualified citizens of the democracy they 
chose. The move has strong administration 
backing and adoption is expected. We wel- 
come the prospect both as a humanitarian 
gesture and as a proper demonstration of our 
sincerity in urging others to seek the liberty 
we enjoy. 


A CIVIC-MINDED INDUSTRY— 
CARLING BREWING CO. 


Mr. PATTEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Maryland [Mr. FRIEDEL] may ex- 
tend his remarks. at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 


Jersey? 
There was no objection. 
Mr. FRIEDEL. Mr. Speaker, one 


often hears the expression “soulless cor- 
poration,” and it has often been said 
that social welfare, as commonly con- 
strued, is not the concern of business. 
Such statements are not always true for 
there is a new theory that business will 
prosper from economic, social, and cul- 
tural advancement. of the people who 
work in its plants and buy its products. 
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About 5 years ago, Carling Brewing Co. 
opened a new plant in the Halethorpe 
area of Baltimore County, and, from the 
start, success marked every step of its 
business operations. That company is, 
however, more than a mere successful 
concern; it is also a firm imbued with a 
civic consciousness and stands as an ob- 
ject lesson to all industries. 

Recently, in the excellent Baltimore 
magazine, which is published monthly 
by the Chamber of Commerce of Metro- 
politan Baltimore, under the title “Mis- 
cellaneous File,” due acknowledgment 
was made of the Carling Brewing Co.’s 
many and varied civic endeavors. Be- 
lieving this to be a matter of general in- 
terest, I include this item in the pages of 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. It is as 
follows: 


Birthday greetings are in order: Carling 
Brewing Company’s Baltimore plant (that 
awesome, already-a-landmark structure you 
see from the west leg of the Beltway, in the 
Halethorpe area) is five years old. It was 
on May 16, 1961, when the beer began to 
flow, and since then, production has jumped 
from 385,000 to over a million barrels a year. 
This doesn’t necessarily impress us; after all, 
the Carling people are businessmen, well 
versed in the complexities of manufacturing 
and marketing their product. No, the reason 
we want to call attention to the anniversary 
is found in the really amazing number of 
things Carling is doing around here, most of 
them far removed from up-ending a bottle 
of beer. (Besides, we've never been able to 
understand this business about thousands 
or millions of barrels, maybe because one 
barrel seems like a Niagara of suds to us.) 
The local Carling folk sponsor all manner of 
activities; last month, for example, there was 
the Carling Palm Sunday concert at Morgan. 
There’s a Carling print collection at the 
Pratt, music scholarships at the University 
of Maryland, a scholarship award made in 
conjunction with the Baltimore Civic Opera; 
Carling has a cruise for veterans of Perry 
Point Hospital, an art exhibition at the 
famed old Charcoal Club. It sponsors the 
annual exhibit of the Baltimore Press Pho- 
tographers Association. Sportswise? The 
months coming up are jam-packed: June 
sees the Carling Cruiser Classic, July 9-10 are 
the dates for the Carling Skeet Challenge 
Cup competition at Loch Raven. One of the 
area’s nicest events is brewery-backed—the 
Lady Carling Open, which brings the top 
lady pros to Turf Valley. August 11-14 are 
the dates this year, and the gate money goes 
to KILD, a charity set up for the families of 
policemen killed in the line of duty. Other 
goings-on include the summer-long Ocean 
City Marlin Contest, the Carling Trap Chal- 
lenge Cup and the Carling Cup Regatta, 
meaning hydroplane races; August 14 is the 
date. It strikes us that the brewery buys a 
lot of cups, and we think this is fine. But 
maybe somebody ought to present one to 
Bruce Wilson and his people for a job well 
done. 


MISUSE OF U.S. FUNDS BY U.N. RE- 
LIEF AND WORKS AGENCY 


Mr. PATTEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Maryland [Mr. FRIEDEL] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Record and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
Jersey? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FRIEDEL. Mr. Speaker, as an 
American and as a Member of the Con- 
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gress of the United States, I feel it is 
my duty to most strongly protest against 
the misuse of American money by the 
United Nations Relief and Works 
Agency—UNRWA. 

The United States is a heavy con- 
tributor to the assistance program ad- 
ministered by UNRWA; in funds and 
commodities, our Country contributes 
nearly two-thirds of UNRWA’s budget. 

Last month, Senator EDWanD M. KEN- 
NEDY, chairman, Subcommittee on Ref- 
ugees and Escapees of the Senate Ju- 
diciary Committee, at a hearing on ref- 
ugees in the Middle East, said: 

There are various substantial abuses in 
the UNRWA operations which should be 
condemned by all people truly interested 
in the welfare of the refugees—whether 
those concerned be Arab or not. 


It has also come to my attention from 
various other sources that the United 
Nation-administered schools in Arab ref- 
ugee camps inculcate hatred directed 
against the West and particularly against 
the United States and the State of Israel. 
Flagrant abuses and fraud in the refu- 
gee relief rolls in Jordan, Lebanon, Syria, 
and the Gaza strip were uncovered. 

The United Arab Republic and Syria 
have an estimated 10,000 to 14,000 refu- 
gees serving in the so-called Palestine 
Liberation Army whose goal is the an- 
nounced destruction of the State of 
Israel. The army’s recruits, I under- 
stand, are regular recipients of food and 
relief supplies from the United Nations 
Relief and Works Agency—UNRWA. 

It certainly is incompatible with the 
policy of the United States and with the 
original idea of the United Nations to 
supply material assistance to an army 
whose sole purpose is to destroy a mem- 
ber country of the U.N. 

If our State Department and the U.N. 
are so ineffective as to be unable to stop 
the conditions described, I plan to vote 
against any appropriation of funds for 
the U.N.-administered schools or for the 
resettlement of refugees in the Near East. 
I have so advised Secretary of State 
Dean Rusk by letter dated August 15, 
1966. 

On July 29, 1966, the Baltimore Jewish 
Times published its Times’ Letter From 
Israel, bearing on this matter, entitled 
“How Stupid Can One Get?” Because 
of the importance of this subject, I in- 
clude it and my letter to the Secretary of 
State in the pages of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp. They are as follows: 

TIMES’ LETTER FROM ISRAEL: How STUPID CAN 
ONE GET? 
(By Eliezer Whartman) 

JERUSALEM. —I recently met a Christian 
minister with whom I had long been ac- 
quainted in the United States. He had just 
crossed into Israel after a tour. of the Arab 
states during which he visited a number of 
Arab refugee camps. 

The picture that he presented of the camps 
was horrifying. It was not so much the 
physical condition of the camps which both- 
ered him, for the refugees had a higher 
standard of living than the surrounding 
populations; it was the systematic inculca- 
tion of hatred, in the UN administered 
schools, directed at the West and Israel that 
caused his alarm. Children at a tender age 
were being taught that Israel was a monster 
which had to be exterminated, and that it 
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was the _West—particularly the United 
States—which supported Israel and was, 
therefore, the real enemy of the Arabs. 

For- those of us who have been living in 
the Middle East for some time this was not 
new. We hear the Arab broadcasts dally, but 
it came as a shock to my friend who had been 
unaware of the virulence of western hatred 
among the refugees. Apparently it has 
shocked an American investigating mission 
headed by Senator TED KENNEDY which has 
just concluded a study of the camps. Here 
is a classic case of people biting the hand 
that feeds them, for the United States pays 
70% of the cost of maintaining and educat- 
ing the refugees. During the last seventeen 
years the total has come to a staggering half 
billion dollars, exclusive of the extensive 
grants-in-aid that America has made to the 
Arab governments, (In contrast, the Rus- 
sians have not contributed a single ruble, 
nor have the Arab host governments.) 

Today over a million and a quarter Arab 
refugees are on the UN relief rolls, despite 
the fact that less than half a million actually 
quit the country (based on the Mandatory 
Government census figures) in 1948. The 
chief reason for the swollen figure, accord- 
ing to a former United Nations Relief and 
Works Agency Director, Henry R. Labouisse, 
is accountable to the “wholesale holding of 
duplicate ration cards, fraudulent registra- 
tions, non-reporting of deaths, etc.” This is 
admitted by the Arabs themselves. The Mid- 
dle East Mirror (Vol. 7, No. 9, July 23rd, 1955) 
published by the Arab News Agency of Cairo 
declared: “There are refugees who hold as 
many as 500 UNRWA ration cards, 499 of 
them belonging to refugees long dead. They 
are dealers in UNRWA food and clothing, and 
sell ration cards to the highest bidder... . 
Refugee capitalists is what the UNRWA calls 
them,” 

The Arab states have consistently refused 
to allow a census to be held in the camps 
to determine who holds the ration cards, 
who is living and who is dead, who has quit 
the camps and who is still there, etc. It is 
common knowledge that many Arab civil 
servants are carried on the rolls, and that the 
camps are a prime source of the lucrative 
black market which exists in these countries, 

Worse, many holders of ration cards are 
enrolled in the so called “Arab Liberation 
Army” which receives training in guerrilla 
Warfare and frequently engages in murder- 
ous raids into Israel. 

There are some basic facts which should 
be known about the refugees. The claim 
they make that they were driven from their 
homes is, of course, false. Even the British, 
who were no friends of the Jews, have 
acknowledged that the Israelis tried to per- 
suade them to remain. The fact is that those 
who remained enjoy a much higher standard 
of living than those who fled. 

Secondly, it is claimed that the Jews seized 
their land. According to the British Man- 
datory figures of 1946, 70% of the land which 
now comprises Israel was in the public 
domain, including most of the Negev, which 
makes up more than half of the country, and 
vast stretches of the upper and lower Galilee. 
Of the remaining 30%, the Jews owned 9% 
and those Arabs who remained where they 
were owned at least 4%, which means that 
only about 17% of the land could accurately 
be described as abandoned. Israel has re- 
peatedly offered to sit down with the Arab 
owners of this land and discuss compensa- 
tion (most of these Arabs were wealthy 
absentee landlords whose land was tilled by 
sharecroppers) but the Arab states have con- 
sistently refused to allow this. Sir Alexander 
Galloway, the former head of the UNRWA in 
Jordan is on record as having stated: “The 
Arab states do not want to solve the refugee 
problem. They want to keep it as an open 
sore, as an affront to the United Nations, and 
as a weapon against Israel. The Arab leaders 
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don’t give a damn whether the refugees live 
or die.” (As quoted in the New York Herald 
Tribune, Aug. 8th, 1958). 

“The fact that there are these refugees,” 
declared Emil Choury, the Secretary of the 
Arab Higher Committee, as quoted in the 
Beirut Telegraph of Sept. 6th, 1948, “is a 
direct consequence of the action of the Arab 
states in opposing partition and the Jewish 
State. The Arab states agreed on this policy 
unanimously, and they must share in the 
solution of the problem.” 

This has been the point of view of the 
Congress as well. On June 7th, 1957, notice 
was served by the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee that it would not continue in- 
definitely providing relief for the refugees. 
The Foreign Aid bill adopted by the Senate 
that year reads: “In determining whether or 
not to continue furnishing assistance for 
Palestine refugees in the Near East, the Pres- 
ident shall take into account whether the 
Arab host governments are taking steps 
toward the resettlement of the refugees .. .” 

The following year the committee reiter- 
ated its stand: “It is the committee’s view 
that the United States is not going to con- 
tinue indefinitely to contribute to relief with 
no concrete evidence on the part of the states 
directly concerned that they are willing to 
take steps for the resolution of the problem. 
The Committee intends to reexamine this 
situation very carefully next year to ascer- 
tain whether continuation of this assistance 
is justified.” 

This “agonizing reappraisal” has been go- 
ing on from year to year. The House of 
Representatives, too, which passes on all 
fiscal matters has consistently called for re- 
settlement of the refugees “in lands where 
there is room and opportunity for them” 
but each year, at the urging of the State 
Department additional sums are voted for 
refugee relief. 

The State Department takes the attitude 
that if the situation deteriorates in the 
camps, the refugees will turn to Communism 
and will try to overthrow existing regimes. 
The Arab leaders, too, warn of this danger. 
However, it is clear to even a child that if the 
refugees revolt, the first ones to hang will 
be the Arab leaders, and that if they want to 
have their necks, the refugee problem must 
be solved. But they are resolutely against 
solving it. Some of their comments are in- 
structive. The Jordanian Government radio 
on Dec. 26th, 1960 declared: “Jordan will ac- 
cept no solution to the Palestine problem 
that does not involve the liquidation of 
Israel.” Nasser, in an interview quoted in 
the Swiss newspaper Zuericher Woche, Sept. 
1st, 1961, asserted: “If the Arabs return to 
Israel, Israel will cease to exist.” Leaders 
of the other Arab states have expressed 
similar sentiments. 

If the Congress were to go ahead with its 
oft-repeated threats to stop all funds to the 
refugees unless immediate steps were taken 
to phase out the camps and begin resettle- 
ment in the Arab lands, the problem could 
be solved. The Arab leaders, to save their 
skins, would have to solve it. But Congress 
has been persuaded to go on footing the bill. 
There are many anti-Israel elements at work 
in the United States. These include church 
leaders of all denominations, missionary 
groups (who must appease the Arab states 
if their missionaries are to be permitted to 
continue their work in the Middle East) so 
called “educators,” a few poltical leaders, etc. 
The most effective help received by anti- 
Israel groups comes from the Arabian- 
American Oil Company (Standard of New 
Jersey & California, Texaco and Socony 
Vacuum) who contribute heavily to these 
groups, and, of course, the State Depart- 
ment and various personalities in the Penta- 
gon. The oil lobby, of course, has its own ax 
to grind, as do the church groups. A number 
of the anti-Israel public organizations receive 
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sizeable grants from the Arab League. But 
it is the State Department (which is a story 
in itself) that is responsible, in the last 
analysis, for the present state of affairs. 

The question is: how stupid can you get? 
Apparently, as far as the State Department is 
concerned, there's no limit. 


CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D.C., August 15, 1966. 
Hon. DEAN RUSK, 


. Secretary of State, 


Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. SecrETARY: I am very much dis- 
turbed about the enclosed article which re- 
cently appeared in The Baltimore Jewish 
Times and I will appreciate an immediate 
detailed explanation from you as to why our 
State Department continues to permit the 
use of American funds for purposes outlined 
in this article. 

It is inconceivable to me that the United 
Nations administered schools would permit 
the teaching of such hate and bigotry as 
outlined in the enclosed article while the 
people of the United States pay seventy per- 
cent of the cost of maintaining and edu- 
cating these Arab refugees. 

If our State Department and the United 
Nations are so ineffective as to be unable to 
stop the conditions described in the enclosed 
article, then I plan to vote against any legis- 
lation to provide any more funds for the 
U.N. administered schools or for the resettle- 
ment of refugees in the Near East. It Is cer- 
tainly time that the State Department real- 
ized that Israel is the only friend the United 
States has in this strategic Middle East and 
made it quite clear to the leaders of the Arab 
countries that no further funds will be pro- 
vided by the United States as long as they 
maintain an attitude that “Israel must be 
liquidated.” 

It is my intention to haye this article in- 
serted in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD to call 
to the attention of all the Members of the 
House the manner in which our Foreign Aid 
Funds are being spent to the detriment of 
the United States, rather than to win friends 
which is supposedly our intention. 

Warmest regards. 


Sincerely, 
SAMUEL N. FRIEDEL, 
Member of Congress. 


MODEL SECONDARY SCHOOL FOR 
THE DEAF ACT 


Mr. PATTEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. GonzaLEz] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the RECORD 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
Jersey? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GONZALEZ. Mr. Speaker, I have 
introduced today a bill entitled the 
“Model Secondary School for the Deaf 
Act.” In doing so, I am following the 
wise and able leadership of my colleague 
from New York, Hun L. Carey, chair- 
man of the ad hoc Subcommittee on the 
Handicapped, of the Education and Labor 
Committee, who first introduced this bill 
yesterday. 

Recent studies, particularly the in- 
vestigations of programs for the handi- 
capped by the ad hoc Subcommittee on 
the Handicapped, have clearly shown the 
need for Federal assistance in secondary 
education for the deaf. Only 8 percent 
of deaf children as compared with 40 
percent of hearing children gain admis- 
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sion and attend out colleges and uni- 
versities. 

The reason has nothing to do with the 
innate intelligence or abilities of the 
children who cannot hear. Rather, the 
poor educational achievement record of 
the deaf is the direct result of the poor 
educational facilities that are available 
to cope with their special problems. 
Public high schools are not equipped or 
staffed to take on this responsibility, and 
adequate special secondary schools 
simply do not exist. Thus, only in ex- 
ceptional cases—where the parents have 
the financial resources to pay for special 
training and tutoring, for example—is a 
deaf child enabled to benefit from higher 
education opportunities. The human 
waste involved is tragic. 

The bill I have introduced will estab- 
lish a model secondary school for the 
deaf to be operated by Gallaudet College 
in Washington, D.C., for the National 
Capital area. Gallaudet College is a 
federally supported college for the deaf 
and blind created by Congress in 1857. 
It is well suited to extend its activities to 
the secondary school level and is the 
logical place for the location of a school 
of this nature. 

Public support for secondary schools 
for the deaf is long overdue, and I am 
hopeful that eventually this principle 
may be expanded so that similar schools 
will be set up in other parts of the 
country. 


DICKEY-LINCOLN SCHOOL PROJECT 
IN MAINE 


Mr. PATTEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. CLARK] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
Jersey? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. Speaker, the REC- 
orp of the House is now beginning to be 
quite full with inserts concerning the 
celebrated Dickey-Lincoln School proj- 
ect in Maine. Some views both pro and 
con have appeared and, in my opinion, 
have served the best interest of this 
House. For we are now, finally, after a 
year, beginning to get the record straight 
on this project. If nothing else we are 
beginning to break through the clouds 
of confusion, the charges and counter- 
charges, the claims and counterclaims 
and surely most of us must be coming to 
the conclusion that my request for one, 
complete, thorough and accurate study 
of this project is in order—just as the 
House determined last year. 

A recent editorial in the Portland Press 
Herald has charged me with assaulting 
this project only in the interests of pro- 
tecting the coal industry and working- 
men in my district. I do not deny this 
charge, I welcome it, but in fairness to 
all of the Members of this House, I feel 
compelled to point out that this same 
editorial and newspaper remains 
strangely silent in pointing out that my 
distinguished colleagues from that State 
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resenting the interests of their district. 

But the gentlemen from Maine end up, 
I fear, slightly on the short side of the 
score of the total ball game. For I find 
myself in the most fortunate position of 
being able to represent the best interest 
of my district as well as in a position to 
represent the best interests of the entire 
New England area and the Nation. 

Let me present to this House a few fig- 
ures that more than amply demonstrate 
the logic, from any point of view except 
Maine’s, of my position: 

First. The Dickey-Lincoln School 
project will eventually cost the taxpay- 
ers of the entire Nation $300 million. 

Second. It will certainly not benefit 
the taxpayers from Arizona or Arkansas, 
Minnesota or Montana, Washington or 
Wyoming. It will have no national ben- 
efits and, therefore, is not in the national 
interest. 

Third. It will not even benefit the New 
England States because, as the Federal 
Reserve Bank of Boston has pointed out 
in a thorough study, it will produce pow- 
er at 15 to 20 percent higher cost, even 
with the Federal subsidy, than power 
that can be produced by private, inves- 
tor-owned companies spending their 
own money and not the taxpayers. 

Fourth. It will work entirely to the 
detriment of the coal-producing areas 
of Pennsylvania, West Virginia, Tennes- 
see, Kentucky, and surrounding States 
because it will substitute high-cost water 
power source for the lower-cost coal- 
burning steam-electric plants. 

Fifth. The investor-owned electric 
companies of the New England area are 
now well into a $1,500 million building 
program—the largest building program 
ever undertaken in the region. Six of 
the so-called Big Eleven Powerloop 


‘plants are already under construction, 


and have been for upward of 5 years 
totally obviating the argument that 
they are a response to the Dickey pro- 
posal 


Sixth. Three of these eleven plants will 
be huge, coal-burning stations. It is a 
most striking coincidence to observe 
these figures. These three plants will 
produce 1.4 million kilowatt hours of 
electricity, some 7,000 hours a year, or a 
total of 10 billion kilowatt hours of low- 
cost power. That means an annual con- 
sumption of 6 billion pounds of coal 
starting in the 1968-69 time period. In 
other terms, it means some 3 million tons 
of coal, or at present market prices ap- 
proximately $30 million annually to the 
coal industry and its workers. Over the 
decade from 1968 to 1978 that amounts to 
$300 million. 

Look carefully at those facts and fig- 
ures. If the Dickey project is built it 
will cost the taxpayers $300 million. If 
it is not built, it can mean $300 million 
in revenue—private revenue—going to 
the industry that can produce a product 
that produces lower cost power. 

Yes, gentlemen I welcome the charge 
that I am defending an industry in my 
district. I further welcome any charge 
that I am at the same time defending 
the taxpayers of the United States, who 
will get a higher tax bill, and the electric 
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rate payers of New England who would 
get nothing but higher electric bills from 
such a project. 


COLLECTIVE BARGAINING 


Mr. PATTEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Tennessee [Mr. FULTON] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
Jersey? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FULTON of Tennessee. Mr. 
Speaker, in view of the complaints during 
the recent airline strike that there had 
been little give-and-take collective bar- 
gaining until the two parties were right 
at the strike deadline, I think it is sig- 
nificant that a situation in which the 
collective-bargaining process is working 
quite effectively has been receiving far 
less attention. 

Thus, few people appear to realize that 
in the negotiations between the Commu- 
nications Workers of America, AFL-CIO, 
and the management of Western Electric, 
a subsidiary of the Bell System, there has 
been a sustained effort to reach agree- 
ment. Obviously, we hope they do reach 
a settlement without the need to take re- 
course to strike action. Even if they do 
not reach agreement, we can at least take 
satisfaction in knowing that a sincere 
attempt was made by the union and 
management to avert the need to strike. 

As CWA commented in a recent ad- 
vertisement, the union wants agreement 
but realistically must be prepared for 
the possibility of disagreement. CWA 
throughout the Nation has earned a well- 
deserved reputation as a responsible 
union dedicated to serving both the in- 
terests of its members and the communi- 
ties in which they live. 

The same can and should be said of 
Western Electric and its parent, the Bell 
System. Both are responsible firms 
dedicated to serving the interests of their 
shareholders, their employees and the 
communities in which they live. 

In the present situation, the men and 
women of CWA have once again demon- 
strated that, in the best traditions of 
American labor-management relation- 
ships, they want to make collective bar- 
gaining work. 

In the present situation, the represent- 
atives of Western Electric have also once 
again demonstrated that they, too, 
strongly desire to reach a settlement 
through and maintain the integrity of 
collective bargaining. 

Whatever the result, they deserve our 
commendation for that. 


A VISION OF GOD 


Mr. PATTEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Florida [Mr. Pepper] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the RECORD 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
Jersey? 

There was no objection. 
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Mr. PEPPER. Mr. Speaker, I am 
proud of the able, dedicated and eloquent 
pastor of my church, the Reverend H. 
Floyd Folsom of the Miami Shores Bap- 
tist Church of Miami Shores, Fla. The 
sermons which Dr. Folsom preaches are 
always able and inspiring but I thought 
one that he delivered on February 27 of 
this year under the subject “A Vision of 
God” was so superior that I asked Rev- 
erend Folsom to send me a copy of it so 
I might put it in the CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
orp for the edification of my colleagues 
and all those who read this Recorp and 
that it might be preserved in the perma- 
nent Recorp of the Congress. 

I am pleased, therefore, to insert fol- 
lowing my remarks this movingly mean- 
ingful sermon of Reverend Folsom—‘A 
Vision of God.” 


A Vision or Gop 


(Preached at Miami Shores Baptist Church, 
Miami, Fla., on February 27, 1966, by H. 
Floyd Folsom, Th. D., Pastor) 

Text: Isaiah 6: 1-8. 

King Louis XIV was dead. At the funeral 
the great Cathedral was packed with mourn- 
ers. Atop the golden casket was burning one 
lone candle, the only light in the vast room. 
It pierced the darkness to say that the king 
was alone in his magnificence among men, 
The court preacher stood to address the as- 
sembled great of France. Before ever he said 
a word he stepped from the pulpit, reached 
over the casket and snuffed out that one 
candle, Out of the darkness came just four 
words: “Only God is great.” 

More than two thousand years ago Isaiah, 
the prophet, was also in mourning. Isaiah 
had loved dearly his king, and when Uzziah 
died the man of God was enveloped in dark- 
ness. Uzziah had been a good king through 
many years and when, in later life, he was 
stricken with leprosy and passed under the 
shadow of death it was this experience that 
brought Isaiah the man to become Isaiah the 
prophet. “In the year that King Uzziah 
died, I saw the Lord 

Some of you never look up until you find 
yourselves down. Some of you never behold 
the King of Heaven until that which you 
have made your king on earth is taken from 
you. In the midst of the forest the blue of 
the heavens is blotted out until autumn and 
winter come and the leaves, dead, drop to the 
ground. Only then can you see the heavens. 
The lights of the city make it virtually im- 
possible for you to observe the brilliance of 
the stars. Astronaut Scott Carpenter was a 
hundred and fifty miles above man’s electric 
maze when he observed: “The sky is black. 
The stars are brilliant.” Uzzlah must die in 
order that Isaiah might see that it is God 
who ever lives. 

What has truly become your God? Is it 
some king? Some political personage? He, 
too, will some day die! Is physical beauty 
your king? Your obsession? It, too, shall 
one day fade before some leprous disease. Is 
television your god? Do you give allegiance 
to it? Bow down before it? Its picture tube 
will fade forever one day. Is Wall Street your 
god? Do you bow at its shrine? Its finan- 
cial structure will one day crumble like the 
wall which gave the street its mame. What 
has truly become your god? Does it stand 
between you and a vision of the Living God? 
Must He continually take away our little 
kings in order to show us that there is One 
who does not pass away? "In the year that 
King Uzziah died, I saw the Lord.” 

There are three things about this vision to 
which we must give note. It took place in 
the Temple; God was seen on the throne; 
and the living King was surrounded by wor- 
shippers. 
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Isaiah’s vision of God took place in the 
Temple. So many of us today have a super- 
ficial concept of the person of God because 
there is such infrequent entering into the 
Temple of God. America makes the claim to 
be a godly nation and, compared to many na- 
tions of the world, doubtless it is. But on 
any given worship day in my county eighty 
per cent of the people are not found in the 
house of worship. 

Many who “holler the loudest” over the 
absence of Bible reading and prayers in the 
public schools are not to be found reading 
the Bible or praying in the designated places 
of worship on the appointed day of worship! 
A deaf-mute attended worship regularly. 
When asked why, he said: “To show which 
side I’m on.” Benjamin Franklin in his 
“Autobiography” tells of a minister of old 
England who was ordered to read an edict by 
a king, bidding the people to return to sports 
on Sunday. 

To the congregation's amazement and hor- 
ror he did read the royal edict in church—a 
thing which many clergymen had refused to 
do. But he followed it with the words: “Re- 
member the Sabbath day to keep it holy.” 
And then he added: “Brethren, I have laid 
before you the commandment of your king 
and the commandment of your God. I leave 
it to you to judge which of the two ought 
rather to be observed.” Some, I say, never 
see God because you never go where God is 
likely to be seen! It was in the Temple that 
Isaiah saw the Lord. 

A second thing to notice about this vision 
is that God was . . sitting upon a 
throne ... high and lifted up.“ The king 
of Israel was dead and in a casket; the King 
of Heaven was alive and sitting upon a 
throne! The king of earth was buried in the 
heart of the earth; the King of Heaven was 
exalted, high and lifted up! The leprous 
Uzziah’s death left Isaiah disappointed, de- 
serted and desolate; the Living Lord filled 
Him with hope and trust and confidence. 


Two cripples entered a church one day; 
Crippled, but each in a different way: 

One had a body strong and whole 

But it sheltered a warped and twisted soul. 
The other walked with a halting gait, 

But his soul was “tall and fair and straight.” 


They shared a pew. They shared a book, 
But on each face was a different look, 
One was alight with hope and joy 

And faith that nothing could destroy. 

The other joined not in prayer or hymn, 
No smile relaxed his features grim. 


His neighbor had wronged him; his heart 
was sore; 

He thought of himself, and nothing more. 

The words that were read from the Holy 
Book 

Struck deafened ears and a forlorn look. 


To one came comfort—his soul was fed; 
The other gained nothing from what was 
said. 


Two cripples left the church that day; 
Crippled—but each in a different way. 


A twisted foot did one body mar, 
But the twisted soul was sadder far: 
—Muprep M. NORTH. 


“In the year that King Uzziah died, I saw 
the Lord; sitting upon a throne, high and 
lifted up, and his train filled the temple.” 

A third characteristic of this experience is 
found in the worshipping creatures which 
Isaiah beheld surrounding the throne. 
“Above him stood the seraphim.” Now these 
creatures are not elsewhere mentioned in 
Holy Writ. Surely they were angelic beings, 
and the fact that they ever worshipped Him 
reminds us of the picture of heaven in the 
book of the Revelation of John. They are 
described as having three pair of wings: 
“And each had six wings: with twain he 
covered his face...” This angelic being, in 
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the presence of Holy God, used two of his 
feathery apendages to hide his face, two to 
cover his feet, and the third pair were used 
for flying. These uses are very suggestive. 

The covering of the face suggests the need 
of reverence in our worship of God. A true 
worship experience is to be found somewhere 
between a cold formalism, as is sometimes 
experienced, and a picnic atmosphere which 
sometimes prevails. In claiming the “priest- 
hood of all believers”—which means that in 
Christ all can come into the presence of the 
Father—we are prone to lose the awesome- 
ness of what it means to be in His presence. 
One must not lose his reverence in the midst 
of his confidence!. Moses “hid his face, for 
he was afraid to look upon God.” 

The publican in Christ’s parable “would 
not so much as lift his eyes toward heaven, 
but smote himself on the breast and cried: 
‘Lord, be merciful unto me a sinner.’” These 
angelic beings covered their faces in rever- 
ence. A man was being shown over a church 
house in which he had never been before. He 
failed to remove his hat. “I hope you don’t 
mind my keeping my hat on?” “I mind? Not 
at all! It isn't my house!” replied the pastor. 
I experience an involuntary shudder every- 
time I hear the term: “The Man upstairs.” 
I cringe everytime I hear the name of God 
spoken lightly. 

I fear for our future whenever I observe 
parents permitting their children to run in 
the worship place. This is no place for boys 
and girls to court one another; it is the place 
for all of us to court the favor of God. This 
is not the place to sit and talk to one an- 
other; it is the place to sit and talk with 
the Living Lord. This is not the place to sit 
and read story books, but to sit and seek 
THE story in THE Book. This is no place to 
sit and draw airplanes, but to sit and draw 
near to Him who paints the western sky. 
This is no place to chew gum, but to eat the 
bread and drink the water of life. This is 
the place of worship. “With twain he cov- 
ered his face.” 

In Dr. C. Roy Angell’s Book, “Iron Shoes,” 
is the story of another preacher: Dr. Car- 
ter Jones of Philadephia told of a time in 
his pastorate in another town. In the pas- 
torium was a prayer room—a Sky Room, he 
called it. It was an attic room, used only 
for prayer and meditation. “One day I came 
in irritable and fretful, have hurried from 
one appointment to another. ‘I’m going up 
to the Sky Room,’ I said to my wife, ‘Don’t 
let anybody interrupt me.’ I dragged up the 
steps, shut the door, and sat down. The 
only furniture was a chair, a table and a 
Bible. As I idly turned the leaves, I heard 
footsteps tapping the stairway outside, then 
a timid knock. A bit irritated that some- 
body had gotten by my wife’s watchful eye, 
I opened the door with a frown on my face; 
and there was my little six year old. She was 
nervous, because she knew she wasn't sup- 
posed to disturb me. ‘Daddy,’ she said, 
‘you've been so busy these days that I just 
haven't had time to love you. I just want 
to love you a little.’ I dropped down on my 
knees, and she put her arms about me and 
I put my arms about her, and she kissed me, 
and tiptoed out of the room. I pushed the 
door to, without getting off my knees; and 
I looked to heaven and I said: ‘God, I have 
been so busy going to and fro and up and 
down, that I have not taken time to love you. 
I just want to stay here a little bit and talk 
with you,’” 

“Be still,” wrote the Psalmist of old, “and 
know that Iam God.” “With twain he cov- 
ered his face’—in reverence! Dr. Carter 
Jones came out of that Sky Room a differ- 
ent man! And would you notice that Isaiah 
added to his account of the vision that “The 
whole earth was full of His glory.” God will 
fill your whole earth for the week to come, 
if you will fill your eyes with a vision of Him 
on the worship day. 
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“With twain he covered his feet.” Self- 
forgetfulness. Humility. True, the nearer 
we get to God the better we see ourselves, 
the more clearly we see our unworthiness 
and the more aware we become of our limi- 
tations. But in the Temple we ought con- 
sciously to endeavor to forget those matters 
which claim us throughout the week. Some 
of you boys are out there right now with 
minds on the ball and glove! You clerks have 
your order pads open and you teachers have 
your books open in your mind’s eyes. Some 
of you housewives, even while you sit in the 
congregation, must take care lest you in your 
minds be opening oven door or standing with 
the mop in hand! You bankers, are you 
counting your money? You vain women, 
are you right now examining a dress in a 
shop window? What are you thinking 
about? “With twain he covered his feet” in 
self-forgetfulness. He was in the Temple! 
He was in the presence of God! 

A small boy returned home from a Sun- 
day school which on that day met in the 
sanctuary in a worship period. He an- 
nounced proudly to his lazy parents who 
stayed at home: “I went into the big church 
this morning.” “You didn’t go all the way, 
did you?” anxiously asked his dad. “Sure I 
did! How can you go just part way into the 
church?” Well, many of you do! You bring 
your body in but leave your mind outside. 
You are physically on the ground, but men- 
tally in orbit! I appeal to you: Cover your 
feet! Forget yourselves and look on God! 

“And with twain he did fly.” The third 
set of wings suggest service. No body is 
really going to behold God and in awe hide 
his fact and in humility veil his feet without 
feeling impulses to go forth and serve the 
King! It is just because of irreverence and 
self-conceit and idleness that our lives are 
weak. Vision will be turned into vocation! 

A little later the prophet heard the ques- 
tion: “Whom shall I send? Who will go for 
us?” His answer: “Here am I, Lord, send 
me.” Worship and service. When the Mas- 
ter and His disciples came down from the 
mountaintop experience of worship they met 
the man with the afflicted son, and He 
healed him. Worship and service. When 
at Bethany the Lord called forth Lazarus, he 
said: “Loose him, and let him go.” And I’m 
sure that, once loosed, Lazarus went out to 
serve Him who restored his life. Worship 
and service! “And with twain he did fly.“ 

William Carey in 1792 England was a shoe- 
maker and a lay-preacher. He preached with 
a Bible in one hand, a shoemaker’s hammer 
in the other and a map of the world on the 
wall. At length William Carey realized that 
he must go to the heathen in India with the 
gospel. “I will go down into the pit,” he 
said, “if you will hold the ropes.” All of us 
cannot be missionaries, but al] of us can hold 
the ropes. Service must accompany worship. 

When she was a young child Princess Ju- 
liana of the Netherlands once watched a 
parade from the palace balcony. “Do all 
those people belong to me?” she asked her 
mother. “No, indeed, child,” replied Queen 
Wilhelmina, “We belong to all those people!” 
God does belong to me; but I belong to God, 
also. And as I see Him in my worship, I 
must serve Him in my world. “In the year 
that King Uzziah died, I saw the Lord.” 


OUTSTANDING SERVICE BY NON- 
STRUCK AIRLINES 


Mr. PATTEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. Carry] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the RECORD 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
Jersey? 

There was no objection. 
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Mr. CAREY. Mr. Speaker, now that 
the airline strike has been settled and 
normal service restored, I feel it is ap- 
propriate that we pause for a few mo- 
ments to acknowledge our debt of grati- 
tude to those who served the country 
with such distinction during the past 
6 weeks. 

As one who was dependent upon air 
travel, I want to express my apprecia- 
tion to the management and employees 
of American and the other nonstruck 
airlines who rendered such efficient and 
devoted service throughout the period of 
the strike. 

During the past 6 weeks American Air- 
lines flew more people more miles than 
any airline in history. Instead of the 
expected workload of approximately 
125,000 calls during July, American em- 
ployees received and handled nearly 
350,000 inquiries which required many 
of their telephone reservation clerks to 
work 12 hours a day, 7 days a week. 

As a traveler on American Airlines 
during the strike I can testify personally 
in regard to their courteous and out- 
standing service and I take this oppor- 
tunity to commend everyone concerned 
for an important job well done. 

In particular I want to express my deep 
gratitude to those who manned the serv- 
ice counters at New York’s LaGuardia 
Airport. Their efficiency and congenial- 
ity was such that somehow they man- 
aged to make every standby feel impor- 
tant. As an ex-standby I want to say 
thank you to them especially. 


EXTENSION AND TRAINING OF THE 
HANDICAPPED 


Mr. PATTEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Montana [Mr. OLSEN] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the RECORD 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
Jersey? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. OLSEN of Montana. Mr. Speak- 
er, I am happy to be speaking today in 
favor of measures that would greatly 
assist the mentally retarded and other 
handicapped children of this country. 
Certainly the legislation proposed by Mr. 
Carey and Mr. Focarty will do much to 
close the gap between the needs for and 
resources available for training and edu- 
cating handicapped youth. 

There are a number of good reasons 
for urging the enactment of this legisla- 
tion. I would like to briefly summarize 
some of the considerations that demon- 
strate the need for this bill. 


First of all, we must recognize that. 


only 25 percent of the handicapped chil- 
dren in this country are receiving the 
educational services they need. 

Second, the costs of educating and 
training such children are, by the very 
nature of the special services required, 
patios) than costs are for “normal” chil- 

en. 

While the Elementary and Secondary 
Education Act of 1965 provided badly 
needed funds to assist State- supported 
schools for the handicapped, there is still 
the matter of aiding public and private 
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local schools where there are classes for 
these children. 

There is also an acute shortage of 
trained personnel to work with the chil- 
dren. The lack of funding for special 
programs in schools has resulted in far 
too few people entering this rewarding 
and important field. 

While there has been work done in the 
development of instructional materials 
for the handicapped, such efforts have 
not been comprehensive enough. To be 
sure, books are available for the blind, 
but even these are limited in number and 
in their suitability for the very young. 
Captioned films for deaf children are an 
aid. But what kinds and how many aids 
are designed for the mentally retarded 
child? Not many, I am afraid. 

And finally we find that there is no 
national policy or direction to the many 
efforts in this area. Past experience with 
such programs has shown that in order to 
focus maximum attention on the prob- 
lems and to achieve maximum effective- 
ness in their solution, a coordinated and 
comprehensive national effort is needed. 

The provisions of these proposals, while 
modest in appropriations, are certainly 
designed to promote and expand work in 
all phases of training for the handi- 
capped child. Provision is made for the 
recruiting and training of greater num- 
bers of educational personnel. Assist- 
ance is provided to the States for the 
establishment of administrative and su- 
pervisory units to coordinate existing 
programs and begin new ones. Exem- 
plary programs—the proving ground of 
new methods and the stimuli for wide- 
spread adoption of those methods—are 
to be encouraged and funded. I am also 
happy to see that private corporations 
and institutions will be encouraged to as- 
sist in the development of new educa- 
tional techniques and equipment. Too 
often, I think, we overlook the role that 
industry could be playing in education. 

We have here, then, proposals which 
are comprehensive in scope, yet modest in 
appropriation. While they may not 
meet all of our present needs, they pro- 
vide the machinery with which those 
needs can be met. For the first time, we 
have faced the entire problem of educa- 
tion for the handicapped and met it well 
on all fronts. 


COOPERATIVE WORK TRAINING 
PROGRAM 


Mr. PATTEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. ANNUNZIO] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
Jersey? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ANNUNZIO. Mr. Speaker, I 
would like to call to the attention of my 
colleagues a highly successful summer 
school program called cooperative work 
training which was held at the King 
Educational and Vocational Guidance 
Center in Chicago located in my own 
Seventh Congressional District of Illinois. 

This summer program, which termi- 
nated August 19, took 230 boys and girls, 
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14 years of age and older, off the streets 
of Chicago. It gave them an oppor- 
tunity to learn, to participate in recrea- 
tion, and to be gainfully employed. In 
short, it reached children who had given 
up and who did not care about the future 
any more. Cooperative work training 
helped these discouraged youngsters im- 
prove their status and their outlook on 
life, and dramatically changed “losers” 
into “winners.” 

The youngsters who were under 16 
took part in the academic and recrea- 
tional aspects of this program. Those 
over 16 were assisted in finding part- 
time jobs, in addition to participating in 
the other portions of the program. 
Many of these youngsters will continue 
their part-time employment after they 
return to school in the fall. Coopera- 
tive work training helped these young 
people become employable and then took 
positive action in finding employment 
for them. This short-term program 
achieved concrete results and is certainly 
worthy of continuation next year. 

I want to congratulate Mr. Gilbert 
Benowitz, principal, and Mr. Stanley 
Vopat, assistant principal, of the King 
Educational and Vocational Guidance 
Center, Dr. Arthur R. Lehne, assistant 
superintendent, Vocational and Practical 
Arts Department of the Chicago Board of 
Education, Mrs. Helen J. Evans, director, 
Bureau of Vocational and Practical Arts 
Education, Mrs. Lucile Broadwell, di- 
rector, Division of Vocational Education 
for Girls, Mr. John W. Craig, project co- 
ordinator, and Mr. John Broderick, work 
study coordinator, whose efforts were in- 
strumental in assuring the success of the 
cooperative work training program. 

I want also to commend the more than 
70 private firms and companies which, as 
cooperating employers, gave jobs to these 
youngsters. I am proud that the great 
majority of these firms that gave jobs to 
the youngsters are located in my con- 
gressional district. Education has be- 
come a little more meaningful and the 
door to opportunity has opened a little 
wider for these youngsters because these 
companies participated in the coopera- 
tive work training program. 

And, of course, Dr. Benjamin C. Willis, 
general superintendent of schools in Chi- 
cago, and the principals, coordinators, 
and district superintendents for the 13 
participating schools made an invaluable 
contribution by the part they played in 
initiating this exceptional summer pro- 
gram. Their foresight in recognizing 
the need for such a program made it pos- 
sible for 230 Chicago youngsters to de- 
velop & sense of responsibility to them- 
selves and to their community. As a 
direct result of cooperative work train- 
ing, these youngsters have become con- 
tributing citizens and assets in our 
society. 

It is my pleasure to include in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD a brief descrip- 
tion of the cooperative work training 
program written by Principal Gilbert 
Benowitz. The article follows: 

KınG EDUCATIONAL AND VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE 
CENTER, CHICAGO, ILL, 
(By Gilbert Benowitz, principal) 

Earn money while you learn, play ball and 

go swimming, train for office work in an air 
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conditioned building, visit museums and art 
galleries, picnics; all this and more is taking 
place at the King Educational & Vocational 
Guidance Center, 2420 West Harrison, dur- 
ing the summer school session for 1966. With 
federal assistance supplied through the Vo- 
cational Education Act of 1963, an effective 
school work training and academic program 
is taking place for two hundred and thirty 
(230) boys and girls. These students, all of 
whom are over fourteen (14) years of age, 
were classified as over age and underachiev- 
ing in their regular schools. They needed to 
be motivated so that their learning ability 
would improve. Many of these boys and 
girls had given up, they were “losers”. Pro- 
viding a beneficial academic recreational 
school program has created the desire for 
continued education and has helped the 
students improve their status and self image. 

During the summer, students who are 
fifteen (15) years old may attend school two 
hours and work four hours for tax sup- 
ported agencies. Ninety six (96) students 
at King have taken advantage of this train- 
ing program and are working in offices at 
the Illinois Employment Security, at Cook 
County Hospital, at the Chicago Public Li- 
brary, and at other schools in the area. 
Thirty sixteen year old students are working 
for industrial organizations as part time, 
self employed workers. Many of these six- 
teen year old students are being trained for 
the printing trades, for clerical work, for 
restaurant services, for factory and stock 
helpers, and for grounds maintenance. 
Western Electric, Sears Roebuck, The Hilton 
Catering Service, F & M Industries and Good- 
will are a few of the large industries where 
Cooperative Work Students are employed. 

Each tax supported agency and industry 
agrees to provide an on the job trainer who 
works closely with the trainee during the 
hours of employment. After working four 
hours, work study students return to King 
where a special tutoring program provides 
beneficial academic classes in reading and 
arithmetic. If any academic work is needed 
in the work situation, the school prepares a 
special tutoring program to help the student 
become more productive. Fifteen year old 
students earn approximately forty five 
($45.00) dollars per two week work period. 
Sixteen year old students earn from $1.25 
per hour to $1.80 per hour for their part 
time employment. 

An out of school recreational program has 
been highly successful during the summer 
program. In this program, King students 
have the opportunity of participating in a 
competitive baseball tournament at the 
Altgeld Park. Both boy and girl teams have 
been formed in this tournament play. A Red 
Cross swimming course for boys has been 
organized for Wednesday afternoons at the 
Crane Swimming Pool, Girls participate in a 
recreational fun swim on Tuesday after- 
noons, Square dancing, tumbling, small 
group games, kick baseball and tournament 
basketball are also part of the physical edu- 
cation program, 

This summer, King Educational & Voca- 
tional Guidance Center has a staff member 
whose purpose is to work with groups of 
neighborhood teen boys. This community 
Representative has been a major force in 
the area around King for the past four weeks, 
He has organized six groups of boys, ranging 
in age from fourteen to eighteen, into base- 
ball and basketball teams. These groups 
represent the Rockwell Gardens, boys on 
19th and Albany, boys who live near the 
Altgeld Playground and the youngsters on 
Harrison and Western, Since the start of 
summer school, this Community Representa- 
tive has been out on the street seeking out 
youth groups and trying to get these groups 
interested in tournament play. The partici- 
pation by these out of school boys has been 
encouraging and indicates that this type of 
activity is needed in this area. 
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A third activity which has been highly 
successful during this summer has been a 
bi-weekly trip by all students for cultural 
enrichment, School and group tours have 
been taken to middle class neighborhoods, 
to the Chicago Public Library, to the Mu- 
seum of Science and Industry, as well as the 
Field Museum, Planetarium, and Aquarium, 
O’Hare Field, The Theatre on the Lake, Art 
Institute, Lincoln Park Zoo, the Concerts 
and the movies at the Field Museum, the 
Armory, the Sun-Times Building have all 
been visited. These trips, movies, concerts, 
outings and educational tours provide first 
hand experience with the cultural richness 
of Chicago. 

The academic theme of the King Educa- 
tional & Vocational Guidance Center Sum- 
mer School has been, “Heroes of Western 
Civilization.” This theme has been explored 
in depth so that students could identify 
these heroes as outstanding personalities of 
Western Culture. Each classroom has devel- 
oped this theme around people in various 
walks of life. Athletic heroes, scientific 
heroes, political heroes, heroes of literature, 
etc. Each student has also been encouraged 
to make a notebook in which his summer 
work is recorded. 

Possibly the outstanding part of this sum- 
mer school is the individual attention which 
each student receives. Reading progress is 
considered of first importance in planning the 
entire program, The school’s language labo- 
ratory, containing tachistiscope, language 
masters, and controlled reader is second in 
importance, Through ESEA funds a ther- 
mofax, tape recorder, opaque projector, and 
an overhead projector were added to the 
equipment in this room. 

Selective SRA Newspaper, Phonics, and 
Library Materials are used successfully to 
upgrade students reading. Many reading 
games and manipulative devices of all sorts 
are also used as an integral part of the read- 
ing and arithmetic instructional program. 
Severely disabled readers are programmed 
as students to be individually tutored. These 
one-to-one tutoring sessions have provided 
the needed incentive for reading diagnoses 
and improvement. 

On August 17, a school program is being 
planned to take place in the Cermack Woods. 
Nature hikes, competitive sports events, 
games, food preparation, and recognition of 
students will take place at that time. This 
event will be the culminating activity of 
summer school. 

Employers and interested parents will be 
invited to take part in this event where 
recognition for merit will be given to each 
employer and to the students who have par- 
ticipated in the various parts of the summer 
school program, 


EDUCATION IN THE NEW ORLEANS 
AREA 


Mr. PATTEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Louisiana [Mr. Boccs] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the Recorp 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
Jersey? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, I am 
pleased to commend the public and 
parochial school systems and the col- 
leges and universities in the Metropoli- 
tan New Orleans area, and their teachers 
and administrative staffers, for their 
dedicated, unselfish good works to un- 
fold greater educational and cultural 
horizons for the children of my area, 
particularly the underprivileged young 
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children who will enter school for the 
first time this fall. 

Through such programs as Operation 
Headstart, the public, parochial, and 
private schools in the New Orleans area— 
with the aid of volunteer workers and 
professional staffers of Total Community 
Action Inc. of New Orleans and social 
and public welfare agencies—have de- 
voted their efforts this summer to pre- 
paring children for entry into grammar 
school or into college. 

Among the summer programs are re- 
medial, enrichment, recreation, providing 
academic and nonacademic courses to 
young children from low-income areas 
at 33 elementary and 14 secondary 
schools through a Federal grant of 82.5 
million; summer enrichment for men- 
tally retarded children in which 161 
youngsters in 4 schools participated; 
Project Genesis in which 650 children at 
4 schools were given courses in the 
arts, music, ceramics, languages, and 
theater, again through a total of $143,956 
in Federal funds; Operation Headstart 
in which more than 3,000 children took 
part in New Orleans alone at 47 schools 
in the city, and did so with the help of 
$495,514 in Federal funds; SCORE, con- 
ducted by the Archdiocese of New 
Orleans for children of all faiths at 12 
schools with the aid of $46,000 in Fed- 
eral funds; Upward Bound programs for 
more than 470 boys and girls, who will 
be high school seniors this year, at 3 
New Orleans universities: Dillard, 
Xavier, and Loyola, and others. 

Mr. Speaker, a fine educational leader 
in our area, Dr. Carl J. Dolce, superin- 
tendent of Orleans Parish public schools, 
recently stated that the total cost of these 
summer programs for the education of 
our children was more than $5 million: 

Said Dr. Dolce: 

This is our most significant summer in 
terms of education, these programs could 
not exist without federal funds. 


Dr. Dolce's statement, Mr. Speaker, is 
a recognition of the significant and land- 
mark legislation in the field of educa- 
tion which the 88th and 89th Congresses 
have enacted, and I know the Mem- 
bers of this House and of the Senate are 
proud of the roles they had in enacting 
the most far-reaching education legis- 
lation in the history of the United States. 

The Higher Education Acts of 1963 
and 1965; the Elementary and Second- 
ary Education Act of 1965; the Vocation- 
al Education Act of 1963; the Manpower 
Development and Training Act of 1962 
and the subsequent amendments to ex- 
pand this significant act, the Health 
Professions Educational Assistance Act 
of 1963 and its amendments in 1965, the 
Mental Retardation Facilities and the 
Community Mental Health Centers Con- 
struction Act of 1963, Training Teachers 
for the Handicapped of 1965, the Nurse 
Training Act of 1964, National Arts and 
Cultural Development Act of 1964, the 
National Foundation on the Arts and Hu- 
manities of 1965, the National Defense 
Education Act amendments of 1964, 
Library Services and Construction Act of 
1964, and other important education pro- 
grams all are making their impact felt 
in our country for the benefit of all the 
citizens of this great Nation of ours. 
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Mr. Speaker, I should like to commend 
to my colleagues four recent newspaper 
articles on these summer education pro- 
grams in the New Orleans area which 
were published in the Times-Picayune, 
the New Orleans States-Item, and the 
Clarion-Herald, the official newspaper of 
the Archdiocese of New Orleans. These 
articles appeared this month in these 
newspapers in my city, and I am happy 
to insert in the Recorp. The articles 
follow: 

[From the Times-Picayune, Aug. 12, 1966] 
PROJECT Heap Start To END—ESTIMATED 5,000 
TAKE PART IN PROGRAM 

Project Head Start classes end Friday for 
3,500 pre-school children following eight 
weeks of intensive activity in 47 public 
schools. 

The program, which began June 20, was 
conducted by New Orleans Parish School 
Board, said this year’s program brought “a 
possibilities of the four and five-year-old 
children with learning, cultural and other 
Special experiences designed to give them a 
“head start” when they begin formal school- 
ing this fall. 

Dr. Julianna Boudreaux, director of kin- 
dergarten-primary education for the School 
Board said this year’s program brought “a 
marvelous teacher and community wide re- 


sponse.” 
FIVE THOUSAND INVOLVED 


“We estimate that nearly 5,000 citizens— 
teachers, volunteers, teacher aides, social 
workers and others—were directly involved 
in the program and we are eternally grateful 
for their splendid cooperation and support,” 
she said. 

Dr. Boudreaux said this year there was a 
much larger social services program—visits 
to homes of parents whose children were en- 
rolled. There also was more direct contact 
with families, more psychological screening 
and parent involvement. 

She said the medical and dental examina- 
tion phases of the program were the most 
extensive ever conducted in New Orleans. 
Medical examinations were administered to 
the children at the U.S. Public Health Serv- 
ice Hospital and the dental program was 
conducted by an advisory committee of rep- 
resentatives of organized dentistry. 

In this program, portable dental units 
were used in classrooms for the first time to 
aid dentists in cleaning teeth and adminis- 
tering fluoride treatment. 

PROBLEM SCREENING 

During the final weeks of the program, the 
children received screening for special prob- 
lems and strengths in intellectual func- 
tioning. 

Parents were also involved through social 
workers who encouraged their interest in the 
children’s achievements. They participated 
by attending’ parent education classes and 
related home education. 

The New Orleans program was open to 
children of lower income areas of the city 
without regard to race, creed or national 
origin and was financed by an Office of Eco- 
nomic Opportunity grant of $495,514 to the 
School Board and Total Community Action 
Inc., the local antipoverty coordinating 
agency. 

Dr. Boudreaux said a Head Start policy 
advisory committee composed of parents of 
youngsters in the program and community 
leaders will meet Friday afternoon to discuss 
various aspects of the program. 


[From the New orons. 9 Item, Aug. 20, 
FEDERAL FUNDS Pour IN: SUMMER EDUCATION 
Hrrs New RECORD IN ACTIVITY 
(By Alan Katz) 

An unprecedent wave of education this 
summer swept up more than 14,000 children 
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in the New Orleans area and carried them to 
the threshold of a new school year. 

Total cost of the previously unmatched 
vacation-time effort to increase children's 
potential for learning was more than $5 mil- 
lion, most of it in federal funds. 

The programs ranged from Operation Head 
Start for 4- and 5-year-olds to Upward Bound 
programs at three local universities for 11th 
graders from low-income homes who show 
promise of being college material. 

Principal forces behind the surge for edu- 
cation were the Orleans Parish School Board, 
Total Community Action Inc., which is the 
local anti-poverty agency; the Archdiocese of 
New Orleans, and Loyola, Dillard and Xavier 
Universities. 

Dr. Carl J. Dolce, superintendent of Orleans 
Parish public schools, calls it “our most 
significant summer here in terms of educa- 
tion.” 

He says the massive, coordinated programs 
represent a sharp deviation from often hap- 
hazard summer school programs aimed chief- 
ly at youngsters who flunked during the reg- 
ular year. Dr. Dolce said the difference is 
federal funds. 

“These programs could not exist without 
the federal funds,” says Dr. Dolce. 

He points out the programs are not a re- 
hash of regular material but are largely en- 
richment programs aimed at increasing 
youngsters’ ability to learn. 

In addition to the educational programs 
were the Orleans Parish School Board adult 
program which attracted 1,700 persons, and 
jampacked recreation programs run by the 
New Orleans Recreation Department and 
Total Community Action. 

Also taking part were members of the New 
Orleans Police Department who addressed a 
number of Head Start classes. 

A thumbnail sketch of some of the sum- 
mer programs: 

A data processing course conducted at 
two public schools and aimed at helping 
high school students from low-income areas 
to gain an understanding of basic functions 
of data processing and practical business 
problems. About 100 students took part in 
the program financed by a $7,797 grant. 

Remedial-Enrichment-Recreation, known 
as RER, offered academic and non-academic 
courses to children from low-income areas at 
83 elementary and 14 secondary schools. 
More than 8,500 participated in the $2.5 mil- 
lion program made possible by a federal 
grant. 

Summer Enrichment for Mentally Retarded 
attracted 161 youngsters to four schools. 
The program offered retarded children new 
experiences through special trips and a 
chance to learn through use of the newest 
visual aids. 

English for Native Spanish-Speaking Chil- 
dren was financed by a $48,242 federal grant 
and was aimed at 213 children, many of them 
youngsters of Cuban refugees. The program, 
carried on in six schools, was designed to 
relieve the problems faced by the youngsters 
switching to U.S. schools. 

Project Genesis involved 650 children at 
four schools and cost $143,956 in federal 
funds. Courses were offered to students 
from public and non-public schools in the 
arts, music, ceramics, languages and theater. 
The program was culminated by a Festival of 
the Arts held at the different schools. 

Operation Headstart is the oldest of the 
upgrading programs and this year enrolled 
3,111 4- and 5-year-olds. Cost was $495,514 
in federal funds and included 47 schools, 
Children from low-income areas were pre- 
pared to enter school and also were given 
medical and dental examinations, 

SCORE, conducted by the Archdiocese of 
New Orleans for children of all faiths at 
12 schools. More than 300 youngsters took 
part in the basic reading language program 
that cost $46,000 in federal funds. 
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Upward Bound programs attracted more 
than 470 boys and girls who will be seniors 
in high school this year to summer programs 
at Dillard, Xavier and Loyola. The three 
programs together cost more than $550,000. 
Stressed were English, mathematics, and 
communication—subjects which students 
beginning college traditionally find hard to 
master and areas where children from low- 
income backgrounds are at a particular 
disadvantage. 

The summer programs were carried on in 
the midst of plenty with small classes and 
an abundance of the latest teaching aids and 
learning machines. 

A recent visitor jokingly told Dr. Dolce 
students and teachers would be spoiled when 
they returned in the fall to crowed class- 
rooms and he replied: 

“That’s wonderful. We want our students 
and teachers to be dissatisfied with less than 
maximum educational conditions. 

“This summer gave us a chance to show 
what we can do with small classes, new 
equipment and adequate funds. 

“The educational programs staged this 
summer in New Orleans, and to be staged in 
the summers ahead, will have a far-reaching 
beneficial effect on our community.” 


[From the Clarion-Herald, Aug. 18, 1966] 
Heap Start TOWARD HEALTH 
(By Newell Schindler) 

A child with teeth that ache constantly, 
eyes that don’t see properly, ears that hear 
only garbled sounds starts school with a 
hand tied behind his back. Thus health 
care of pre-school children is one phase of 
the three-pronged effort waged by Operation 
Head Start as it prepares four- and five-year- 
olds for entrance into schools. Here are 
some startling facts about the health of 
deprived New Orleans children who have 
begun to get care this summer under the 
$700,000 Operation Head Start program in 
which 40 dentists, 20 doctors, and 13 nurses 
have participated this summer or will par- 
ticipate in during the follow-up health care 
before the end of the year. 

Seeing a classroom full of children brush- 
ing their teeth in unison may strike the 
viewer at first glance as being amusing. 

But an analysis of the necessity for such a 
drill—the fact that many four- and five-year- 
old children in New Orleans have never had 
a toothbrush—is cause for more serious 
thought. 

The lack of knowledge on the part of the 
children and their parents about routine den- 
tal care is just one of the crucial health 
handicaps faced by children caught in the 
stifling clutches of poverty. 

Medical test findings conducted this sum- 
mer under Operation Head Start, an anti- 
poverty program administered in New Orleans 
by Total Community Action, would startle 
those not directly involved with the poor in 
the war on poverty. For example: 

1. Abscesses in some four- and five-year- 
olds have reached such a state that the chil- 
dren must have all their teeth extracted. 

2. Dentists said they were amazed that 
some children with advanced tooth decay 
could chew at all. The pain just in chewing 
food must be excruciating, they said. 

3. At one school, 137 of 183 children need 
follow-up dental care. And in another group, 
32 of 37 had an average of 10 cavities each 
and needed further dental attention. 

4. Blood test reports of 797 children indi- 
cate that 350 of them—approximately 45 per 
cent—were suffering from malnutrition or 
possible anemia. This results both from lack 
of funds for food and lack of knowledge in 
how to prepare a nutritious diet on a limited 
budget. 

Diets for the poor mean maybe Coke and 
candy for breakfast, noodles and Kool Aid for 
supper, and beans much more than just once 
a week, 
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Because of the obvious lack of a proper diet, 
the daily meal allotment for children in 
Operation Head Start this summer was in- 
creased from 31 cents to 50 cents per day per 
child. Each child in the program was given 
one meal daily while at school. 

As an outgrowth of the situation, two 
nutrition experts connected with the Tulane 
university school of medicine are making a 
study of local malnutrition problems. 

The need for extensive adult education in 
this area is evident. 

Sight and hearing defects, while not so 
prevalent as tooth problems, are present 
among a significant percentage of the 3,300 
children in the eight-week Operation Head 
Start program. 

Ten to 15 per cent of them need further 
evaluation of possible vision defects. The 
same percentage is true for hearing. 

Loss of vision in one eye can result from 
eye muscle imbalance, which is not too un- 
common among young children. This muscle 
imbalance causes a child to use one eye, leav- 
ing the other idle—and an idle eye will not 
develop. 

This is a condition which should be—and 
often can be—corrected in the early years if 
a person is to enjoy the benefits of full vision. 
But the poor who cannot afford the tests suf- 
fer permanent eye injury for lack of atten- 
tion. 

Hearing ailments are sometimes found to 
be impacted ears, a situation which can usu- 
ally be corrected by a visit to a doctor's office. 

A child examined under the Operation 
Head Start program, for example, was found 
to be nearly deaf, unbeknown to his family. 
As one member of a large family, it was as- 
sumed that he was just the quiet one with 
the withdrawn personality. 

Innumerable other physical defects go 
undetected among the poor because a child 
sees a doctor only in the case of an emer- 
gency. 

Among the untreated child diseases is im- 
petigo—Indian fire—which is easily treated, 
but if left unattended can develop into seri- 
ous kidney conditions. The nurses found 
that many parents shrug off impetigo as 
being infected mosquito bites. 

An official of Total Community action said 
that medical findings in Operation Head 
Start have served to emphasize the need for 
comprehensive medical facilities to treat the 
poorer children of the community. 

New Orleans is one of the nation’s great 
health centers and if a poor child has some- 
thing like a heart condition which can be 
Corrected through surgery, his chances of 
being cared for are excellent. 

But there are no free care programs in the 
community, for example, for the child who 
needs extensive dental care, hearing aids, or 
eye glasses, said Mrs. J. B. Hickey, assistant 
supervisor for health services in the Head 
Start program. 

Through Operation Head Start and with 
the help of top medical and dental people 
in the community, a program has been set 
up to take advantage of the fine medical fa- 
cilities in New Orleans and provide follow-up 
care for those children in the program who 
have serious defects. Such attention will be 
given during the next several months. 

But such care is for only a small percentage 
of 3,300 children in an area with a population 
of one million and with a high proportion 
of poor people. Tens of thousands of other 
youngsters in New Orleans and surrounding 
communities are not among those reached 
by Operation Head Start. 

Many of these have fallen into a pattern 
of school failure because some physical de- 
fect which could have been corrected in the 
formative years has gone undetected and has 
impaired the learning process. 

They offer society a potential welfare bur- 
den rather than an educated member of a 
community ready to contribute something to 
society. 
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[From the Clarion-Herald, Aug. 18, 1966] 
PROJECT GENESIS: AWAKENING CREATIVITY 
(By Florence Herman) 

A classroom without textbooks? C'est 
impossible! 

But this is exactly the approach being tak- 
en by a new project of the Orleans Parish 
School board called “Genesis of a Vibrant 
Cultural Program.” An eight-week program 
aimed at cultural enrichment of the average 
school-age child from fourth through 11th 
grades, Project Genesis is using the most 
modern and innovative equipment to pursue 
its goals. 

Courses in music and art appreciation, in- 
dividual instruction in instrumental and yo- 
cal music, in-depth courses in various art 
media, culture and conversation in Spanish 
and French are offered enrollees. 

Depending upon the course the student 
chooses, he can learn theater arts in depth, 
enamelware, printmaking, or ceramics. In- 
cluded with the art courses is one in art 
appreciation. 

With the choice of a music course, the stu- 
dents learn to play one of a wide range of in- 
struments, and participate in concerts given 
at the end of the study. If enrolled in a 
vocal course, depending upon age and group, 
the student can take part in an operetta, a 
vocal music performance, or a choral 
concert. 

Classes for project Genesis are held five 
days a week in the mornings from 9 a.m, to 
noon. Four centers are being operated, at 
McDonogh senior high school, and Wright, 
Karr and Gregory junior high schools. There 
are 650 children enrolled in the pilot pro- 
gram this summer, which is funded by a fed- 
eral grant of $147,781 under Title III of the 
2 and Secondary Education act of 

Extensive use has been made of local re- 
sources by project directors. Delgado Art 
museum, Gallery Circle theater and Young 
Audiences, Inc., are all intimately involved in 
the project, with extensive use being made 
of their facilities and personnel. 

The program is aimed at the average kid- 
next-door, who attends either public, paro- 
chial, or private school. During the course 
of a school year, in-depth music and art ap- 
preciation courses are not offered, and nei- 
ther is an in-depth study of any particular 
type of art. A project such as Genesis allows 
the kids to pursue a particular course of 
study intensively for eight weeks. 

The languages, as are standardly taught 
throughout the school year, cover a 
amount of ground in a specified time, with 
little creativity involved. The approach used 
by Project Genesis to language arts is conver- 
sation and culture. Students do not use 
textbooks, paper, or pencil. Extensive use of 
films and tapes gives the children a glimpse 
of culture of the country which they are 
studying and teaches only conversation, 
rather than grammar or syntax. The feeling 
behind this approach is that the children 
will have a better understanding of the cus- 
toms and ideas of the country and will be 
more inclined to study the language further 
during the regular school year. 

Numerous field trips were planned by proj- 
ect directors. Delgado Art museum has been 
visited by all the enrollees, and while there 
they were lectured on the different types and 
periods of art on display. Included also were 
trips to private galleries. 

Gallery Circle theater, in cooperation with 
Project Genesis, has spent eight weeks this 
summer 8 “The Glass Menagerie.” 
Students enrolled in theater art courses have 
spent much time at the theater, watching 
the play being put together from the begin- 
ning on. They were allowed to attend re- 
hearsals and asked numerous questions on 
everything they saw being done. Object of 
this was to let the Gallery project serve as a 
model for the productions they will stage 
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during the “Festival of Arts,” the finale of 
the summer program. 

The week of Aug. 13 through 18 has 
seen the culmination of the eight weeks of 
work done by the students. Concerts and 
plays are being performed at the centers to 
show the results of the work, and an art dis- 
play will be put on Aug. 18 at the McDonogh 
center, 

Friday, Aug. 12, saw the staging of a con- 
cert put on by the beginners, many of whom 
eight weeks ago did not know the first thing 
about violins, clarinets, or trumpets. A 
choral concert and vocal music performance 
were put on Aug. 15 at the McDonogh center; 
and dramatic performances Aug. 16 at the 
Wright center and Aug. 17 at the Karr center. 

Still to be held are a vocal music perform- 
ance at the Gregory center Aug. 18 and a 
dramatic performance of selections from 
“The World We Live in” at the McDonogh 
center the same evening. 

Enthusiasm has run high throughout the 
entire project, with some of the children 
making parents rearrange vacation trips so 
as not to miss any classes. With the appar- 
ent success of this year’s pilot program, Proj- 
ect Genesis will most probably be slated for 
renewal in 1967. 


THE ATOM HAS COME OF AGE 


Mr. PATTEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Maine [Mr. HATHAWAY] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
Jersey? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HATHAWAY. Mr. Speaker, I 
agree wtih our disti colleague, 
the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. 
Bares], who on Monday of this week de- 
clared before this body that the atom 
has come of age. 

I take great comfort in the fact that 
the new and awesome power and poten- 
tialities of the atom have been harnessed 
for the advancement and enrichment of 
the human race. Particularly do I take 
comfort from the fact that men, our sci- 
entists, have found constructive use for a 
force originally conceived for destructive 
purposes. 

The force of the atom was early un- 
leashed in a spectacular demonstration 
of death and destruction. Today, that 
same force lights and warms millions of 
homes, saves untold numbers of lives, 
contributes to our industrial might, and 
serves in many other ways. 

The atom has come of age and man, 
it seems, has rewarded the faith of his 
Maker by seeking to put it to creative 
and humane purposes. 

On this point I have no quarrel with 
the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. 
Bates]. I sincerely hope that the poten- 
tial for good of the atom is only begin- 
ning to be revealed to us. And, I hope 
that this revelation will unfold swiftly, 
in order that we may reap its full bene- 
fits soon. 

It pleases me that I can open this 
statement on a note of agreement with 
my distinguished colleague, the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts [Mr. BATES]. 
However, agreement must end here for 
his recent statement calculated to dis- 
credit the Dickey-Lincoln School hydro- 
electric project was, in all other respects, 
grossly inaccurate and misleading. 
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I disagree with his suggestion that 
hydroelectric powerplants are obsolete, 
and I most emphatically disagree with 
his appraisal of the merits of the Dickey- 
Lincoln School project which has been 
approved by this Congress and is to be 
constructed in Maine. 

I feel that the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. Bates] is not familiar with 
the voluminous testimony which has been 
presented in support of the Dickey proj- 
ect. The arguments he offers have been 
heard before, and totally discredited. 
For reasons that only he knows, he has 
seen fit to peddle the wares of the avowed 
enemies of the Dickey project; the pri- 
vate utilities of New England and others 
who have no profit to make from inex- 
pensive hydroelectric power. 

I would remind my colleagues, includ- 
ing the gentleman from Massachusetts 
[Mr. Bates], that the big 11 power loop, 
which he visualizes as the answer to New 
England’s prayers for reasonable electric 
rates, is itself a product of Dickey and 
public power. 

No word was ever heard of private 
utility plans to rescue New England con- 
sumers from usurious electric rates until 
the impending authorization of the 
Dickey project by Congress became a 
clear possibility. Once announced, the 
big 11 power loop was hopefully endowed 
by its worried creaters with powers which 
technology cannot in fact support. 

The big 11 power loop, will in time, en- 
able the New England private utilities to 
generate power less expensively and to 
make more money. As there was no 
thought of a giant power loop before the 
advent of Dickey, there is little assurance 
of its completion should Dickey be 
scuttled. And there is no assurance 
whatsoever that construction of the big 
11 will significantly decrease power costs 
because the private utilities have consis- 
tently refused to predict future costs to 
consumers, 

We know that the New England utili- 
ties can produce power at a cost to them- 
selves much lower than at present. This 
could have been done 20 years ago but 
because competition did not force them 
to do so, they did nothing. 

With the advent of public power in 
their area, they must take steps to be- 
come competitive, and as a result con- 
sumers will at long last find hope for re- 
lief. 

Mr. Speaker and colleagues, permit me 
now to comment upon some specific al- 
legations made by the gentleman from 
Massachusetts [Mr. Bates]. He claims 
that nuclear plants and pumped storage 
can produce power more cheaply than 
the Dickey project. The fact is that 
Dickey-Lincoln School peaking power 
can be marketed from the proposed 345,- 
000-volt transmission which is included 
in its cost figure at a price of $14.60 per 
kilowatt and 2.6 mills for energy. The 
combined nuclear energy and pumped 
storage plants of the big 11 power loop 
would have to market their peaking 
power at $17.40 per kilowatt and 2.6 mills 
for energy. These figures have been es- 
tablished by the Federal Power Commis- 
sion and were adjusted to include trans- 
mission, operational costs, and mainte- 
nance expense. 


The reason why Dickey costs are so 
favorable is that this project will take 
advantage of an abundant supply of cost- 
free water. A pumped-storage plant is 
designed for use where water is not 
abundant and is designed to reuse water. 
Pumping water uphill in order to reuse it 
is expensive. 

Nuclear plants are still not competitive 
with efficient hydroplants. None of the 
nuclear plants now in operation have 
ever operated consistently or efficiently 
as baseload plants, and it is only by 
operating at high rates of output over 
long periods of time that truly low-cost 
performance can be realized. 

The charge that hydropower is obso- 
lete is completely absurd. Private utili- 
ties are building, and applying for li- 
censes to build, conventional hydroelec- 
tric plants on sites which offer an abun- 
dance of water as does the Dickey-Lin- 
coln School project site. 

The two statements offered by the 
gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. 
Bates] in support of his views are both 
interesting and amusing. A thoughtful 
reading of the article from Barron's is 
especially recommended as revealing the 
motives of interests alined against the 
completion of the Dickey project. 

The statement of William Webster, 
chairman and chief executive of the New 
England electric system is amusing. It 
is this gentleman, so positive and con- 
fident in the statement quoted by the 
gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. 
Bates], who went blank when asked by 
a committee of Congress a year ago how 
much New England consumers would 
have to pay for electric power when the 
big 11 power loop went into operation. 

Mr. Speaker, the Dickey project is New 
England’s only real hope for relief from 
the highest power rates in the Nation. 
The Dickey project is the only real hope 
for a dramatic advance in the industrial 
progress of my State. 

The gentleman from Massachusetts 
(Mr. Bares] has said that power to be 
produced by the Dickey-Lincoln School 
project in northern Maine will find its 
only market 400 miles away in the Bos- 
ton area. I view the prospects dif- 
ferently and hope that by the time it is 
completed Maine’s needs will be such 


that there will be no Dickey power to ex- 


port. 

Maine is known throughout the Na- 
tion as a vacationland. For many 
Maine people, forced vacations due to 
unemployment have been frequent and 
lengthy. I view the Dickey project as a 
means to expand industralization and 
job opportunities. 

It is my hope and purpose that Maine 
should become a “vacationland” for all 
its citizens as well as a vacationland for 
people everywhere who seek charm and 
peace and rest on their annual holiday. 

I urge my colleagues in the House to 
join me in support of this project and I 
ask them to guard against the false 
1 that are being leveled against 
t. 


FINANCING HIGHER EDUCATION 


Mr. PATTEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Georgia [Mr. Mackay] may extend 
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his remarks at this point in the Recorp 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
Jersey? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MACKAY. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing article on financing higher edu- 
cation deserves wide consideration. It 
was written by one of the outstanding 
young educational leaders in the Nation. 

The southern regional education board 
is supported by the Southeastern States 
and is a pioneering effort to raise the 
level of educational opportunity for all 
who reside in the region. 

The article follows: 

FINANCING HIGHER EDUCATION 


(By Winfred L. Godwin, director, southern 
regional education board) 


“The fact that they won’t take Federal 
aid appealed to us,” explained the husband 
and wife who recently gave a small church- 
related Southern college the largest financial 
gift in the history of the school. It may be 
appealing to some, but it is decidedly at odds 
with what is happening and with what most 
people obviously consider appropriate. 

Last year, Federal money for primary, sec- 
ondary and higher education came into the 
South to the tune of one Dillion dollars 
plus. The South’s share of the some $3 bil- 
lion Federal total exceeded by $82 million 
the amount which distribution in proportion 
to population would have brought the re- 
gion. 

Private support for education is desirable, 
and gifts to colleges and universities are be- 
ing encouraged, but it is unrealistic to sup- 
pose that our nation’s educational programs 
will deyelop without Federal assistance. 

National interest in the quality and avail- 
ability of education is so fundamental that 
financial assistance from the national gov- 
ernment has been inevitable; any concern 
must lie with the questions of scope, pur- 
pose and form of such assistance. 

Higher education in the United States is 
a $10 billion annual operation. Our public 
colleges and universities rely on tuition, state 
and Federal funds, and private gifts to meet 
their budgets, while operating expenses for 
the private institutions come from tuition, 
the Federal government and private bene- 
factors, Approximately twice as many Fed- 
eral dollars go to public institutions as to the 
private ones. 

The Federal funds for higher education 
go mainly for research, facilities and equip- 
ment, student aid, institutional grants such 
as National Science Foundation grants, and 
fellowships or training grants. The largest 
allocations are for research and facilities and 
equipment, with fellowships and other stu- 
dent support receiving somewhat less. 

The two major functions of higher edu- 
cation, research and instruction, are both 
growing enormously. But the proportion 
of effort devoted to research is constantly 
increasing, largely because of demands orig- 
inating from government activity. The Fed- 
eral government has accordingly accepted 
responsibility for paying the bulk of the 
research bill, with the largest part of Federal 
funds for education designated for research. 

Over the past ten years as costs have risen, 
the Federal government’s share of support 
has been increasing. Although state gov- 
ernments and private benefactors continue 
to give increasing amounts for education. 
the percentage of Federal support gets larger 
each year. 

In higher educational instructional sup- 
port, the share shouldered by the student 
has increased significantly, while the share 
ofall other support categories has declined, 
a situation financially handicapping many 
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able students but for loans and scholarships, 
the largest part of which again comes from 
the Federal government. 

While some people continue to express a 
strong and thoughtful conviction that the 
Federal government should not assume a 
major responsibility in education, the facts 
are that without Federal assistance our col- 
leges and universities could never keep pace 
with the growing demands being made of 
them. Federal obligations to higher edu- 
cation for fiscal year 1967 will total some 
$4 billion, exclusive of loan funds. 

The very magnitude of Federal support 
poses problems of its own. Forty-three sepa- 
rate Federal agencies administer programs 
affecting education, almost all of them op- 
erating in the field of higher education. 

Categories and conditions of aid have been 
established to insure that Federal funds are 
spent in an efficient manner, but it is the 
responsibility of education officials to be 
aware of and to make the best use of the 
many types of assistance offered. 

There is national concern that specific 
needs of higher education be met—and acts 
relating to facility construction, graduate 
education, faculty salaries, libraries, labora- 
tories, research projects and student aid all 
reflect the response of Congress to pressing 
national needs. 

The Federal government has moved be- 
yond offering sporadic financial aid to taking 
an active, constructive part in improving 
American education. 


HUAC HEARINGS AID TO THE 
ENEMY? 


Mr. PATTEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. ScHEUVER] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Record and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
Jersey? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SCHEUER. Mr. Speaker, last 
week on the unhappy occasion of the 
violent ejection of counsel and wit- 
nesses from the hearing chamber of the 
House Committee on Un-American Ac- 
tivities, I rose on the floor of the House 
in protest. I- stated that these events 
which were depicted on the front 
pages of newspapers around the world, 
by AP Wirephoto, could only demean 
us and our cherished institutions at 
home and abroad; could only cause sat- 
isfaction to the tiny extremes in our 
society—the minute hard core of Com- 
munists on the left and the John Birch- 
ers on the right. 

Today’s syndicated column by Mar- 
quis Childs brilliantly completes this 
picture—the outlines of which I 
etched—in a sober and thoughtful com- 
mentary, which I am sure reflects the 
frustration and resentment of many 
Members of both House and Senate, at 
the futile, pointless, and destructive con- 
duct of the affairs of the House Com- 
mittee on Un-American Activities. 

Mr. Childs’ article follows: 

HUAC HEARINGS: Alp TO THE ENEMY? 
(By Marquis Childs) 

In assessing the damage done by the 
House Un-American Activities Committee 
the effect of that wrestling match on the 
foreign audience ranks high. Those televised 
scenes of witnesses and attorneys being 
dragged from the hearing room are even 
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now being shown in Peking and North Viet- 
nam. 

In the propaganda drive to hold the North 
Vietnamese in the war they are offered as 
evidence that the brutal hirelings of im- 
perialism will go to any length to suppress 
the true representatives of the American 
people. In this propaganda exercise these 
representatives being trundled off of jail 
speak for a majority of all Americans. 

That is a measure of the harm the hear- 
ings have done. They give a tiny splinter 
of peaceniks—by their own admission not 
more than 5000 in the whole country—an 
opening for worldwide exposure and mar- 
tydom. Before that opening their attempt 
to dramatize their opposition to the war had 
fallen off almost to zero. 

Whether the masters at the top in Hanoi 
and Peking believe their own propaganda 
no one can say. Shut away in their airtight 
ideological prison they seem to have an in- 
finite capacity for self-deception. But, belief 
or merely cynical propaganda, the uproar in 
the committee room was a godsend to the 
Communists bent on fighting the war in 
Vietnam to the bitter end. See, they are 
saying, here you have it—only force holds 
free Americans from revolting against the 
military and the capitalists waging a war 
of aggression against the Vietnamese peo- 
ple. 

Underscoring the damage is the fact that 
active opposition to President Johnson’s 
policy in Vietnam has, with the exception of 
the peaceniks, all but subsided. Sen. J. 
WILLIAM FULBRIGHT, the most articulate of 
the congressional critics, in an interview the 
other day said in effect that opposition was 
futile since the Congress was more warlike 
than the President. He was saying to Hanoi 
that the Johnson Administration means to 
go through with the war no matter what 
the cost in escalation. 

Aside from the Communist capitals, the 
damage elsewhere in the world and here at 
home cannot be discounted. The scenes of 
disorder and violence will have a powerful 
impact in Western Europe where the long- 
drawn-out tragedy of the war is equated by 
critics with a quality of recklessness and 
savagery in the American temperament. 
The fact that the disorder was begun by the 
witnesses is irrelevant for the foreign audi- 
ence, since their martyrdom in being 
brought before the committee in the first 
place is established by the past record of 
what appears in European eyes to be a sinis- 
ter inquisitorial body with no objective other 
than to harass anyone whose views are to 
the left of center. 

It may be that past experience with the 
committee’s wild divagations has blunted 
the effect at home. What, they're at it 
again? This cannot, however, be taken for 
granted. Despite the disclaimer of the act- 
ing chairman, Rep. Jor Poot of Texas, that 
there was no intention to deny the right of 
dissent the line between intellectual criti- 
cism of Vietnam policy and acts such as try- 
ing to stop a troop train will be blurred. 

In a climate of concern as the consequences 
of the war bite deeper and deeper with the 
number of American troops close to the 300,- 
000 mark the emotions generated in the 
hearing room can be infectious, The short 
way with dissenters—bounce them out and 
put them in jail—that was the lesson of the 
hearings shown on television throughout the 
Nation. 

As for the cast of characters the most 
vengeful and satirical film-maker could not 
have improved on it. Jox Poon looks like an 
Alabama sheriff ready at the drop of a bull 
whip to throw his deputies around the 
courthouse. He is said to be delighted by 
the whole affair since it cast him in the role 
of Communist destroyer and thereby put 
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his right-wing Republican opponent in Dal- 
las in the shade. Such exposure on televi- 
sion was a boon that couldn’t have been 
bought with all the campaign funds in Texas. 

The young peaceniks were cast with equal 
verisimilitude. They were brash, rude, ob- 
streperous, bent on causing as much trouble 
as possible given a golden opportunity to dis- 
credit Congress and the democratic process. 
That they were given the opportunity is the 
saddest. commentary of all. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave of ab- 
sence was granted to: 

Mr. CoHELAN. (at the request of Mr. 
ALBERT), for today, August 24, 1966, and 
balance of the week on account of ill- 
ness. 

Mr. Scuister (at the request of Mr. 
ALBERT), for today, on account of official 
business. 

Mr. SCHMDHAUSER (at the request of 
Mr. FRIEDEL), for today, on account of 
official business. 

Mr. Wo.rr (at the request of Mr. 
Detaney), for Wednesday, August 24, 
1966, on account of official business. 


SPECIAL ORDERS GRANTED 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
address the House; following the legisla- 
tive program and any special orders 
heretofore entered; was granted to: 

Mr. PICKLE, for 1 hour, on Thursday, 
August 25, 1966; and to revise and extend 
his remarks and include extraneous mat- 
ter. 

Mr. Curtis (at the request of Mr. DEL 
CLAWSON), for 1 hour, on August 29; to 
revise and extend his remarks and in- 
clude extraneous matter. 

Mr. Fueva (at the request of Mr, 
Patten), for 10 minutes, on Thursday, 
August 25, 1966; to revise and extend his 
remarks and to include extraneous mat- 
ter. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
extend remarks in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recor, or to revise and extend remarks 
was granted to: 

Mr. KupFerMan (at the request of Mr. 
Det Citawson) to extend his remarks 
during general debate on H.R. 15963 in 
the Committee of the Whole today and 
to include extraneous matter. 

Mr. HANSEN of Iowa. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. Det CLawson) and to in- 
clude extraneous matter:) £ 


Mr. u. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. Parry) and to include ex- 
traneous matter:) 


Mr. Murpuy of New York in two in- 
stances. 
Mr. VANIK. 
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SENATE BILLS REFERRED 


Bills of the Senate of the following 
titles were taken from the Speaker's 
table and, under the rule, referred as 
follows: 

S. 3158. An act to strengthen the regula- 
tory and supervisory authority of Federal 
agencies over insured banks and insured sav- 
ings and loan associations, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Banking and 
Currency. 

S. 3711. An act to amend and extend laws 
relating to housing and urban development, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Banking and Currency. 


ENROLLED BILL SIGNED 


Mr. BURLESON, from the Committee 
on House Administration, reported that 
that committee had examined and found 
truly enrolled a bill of the House of the 
following title, which was thereupon 
signed by the Speaker: 

H.R. 14921. An act making appropriations 
for sundry independent executive bureaus, 
boards, commissions, corporations, agencies, 
Offices, and the Department of Housing and 
Urban Development for the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1967, and for other purposes, 


BILL PRESENTED TO THE 
PRESIDENT 


Mr. BURLESON, from the Committee 
on House Administration, reported that 
that committee did on August 23, 1966, 
present to the President, for his approval, 
a bill of the House of the following title: 

H.R. 8760. An act to amend the provisions 
of the Oil Pollution Act, 1961 (33 U.S.C. 
1001-1015), to implement the provisions of 
the International Convention for the Pre- 
vention of the Pollution of the Sea by Oil, 
1954, as amended, and for other purposes. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. PATTEN. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly 
(at 5 o’clock and 31 minutes p.m.) the 
House adjourned until tomorrow, Thurs- 
day, August 25, 1966, at 12 o’clock noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, execu- 
tive communications were taken from 
the Speaker’s table and referred as fol- 
lows: 

2669. A letter from the Acting Comptroller 
General of the United States, transmitting 
@ report of potential reductions in cost of 
automotive travel by Federal employees 
where use of Government-owned vehicles 
is feasible; to the Committee on Govern- 
ment tions. 

2670. A letter from the Assistant Secre- 
tary of the Interior, transmitting a draft 
of proposed legislation to amend the Small 
Reclamation Projects Act of 1956, as 
amended; to the Committee on Interior and 
Insular, Affairs. 

2671. A letter from the Assistant Secre- 
tary of the Interior, transmitting a copy of 
Public Law 8-136 enacted by the Eighth 
Guam Legislature, pursuant to the pro- 
visions of section 19 of the Organic Act of 
Guam; to the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. 
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2672. A letter from the Assistant Secretary 
of the Interior, transmitting an application 
for a loan by the North Extension Canal 
Co., of Grace, Idaho, pursuant to the pro- 
visions of 70 Stat. 1044, as amended, 71 Stat. 
48; to the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs. 

2673. A letter from the Assistant Secretary 
of the Interior, transmitting an application 
for a loan by the North Poudre Irrigation 
Co., of Wellington, Colo., pursuant to the 
provisions of 70 Stat. 1044, as amended, 71 
Stat. 48; to the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUB- 
LIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr. PATMAN; Committee of conference. 
Conference report on S. 3688. An act to 
stimulate the flow of mortgage credit for 
Federal Housing Administration and Veter- 
ans’ Administration assisted residential con- 
struction (Rept. No. 1868). Ordered to be 
printed. 

Mr. PATMAN: Committee on conference, 
Conference report on S. 3700. An act to 
amend the Urban Mass Transportation Act 
of 1964 (Rept. No. 1869). Ordered to be 
printed. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California: Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs. S. 3510. An act 
to authorize the Secretary of the Interior to 
study the feasibility and desirability of a 
Connecticut River and National Recreation 
Area, in the States of Connecticut, Massa- 
chusetts, Vermont, and New Hampshire, and 
for other purposes; with amendment (Rept. 
No. 1870). Referred to the Committee of 
the Whole House on the State of the Union, 

Mr, PRICE; Committee on Armed Services. 
H.R. 12536. A bill to amend section 409 of 
title 37, United States Code, relating to the 
transportation of house trailers and mobile 
dwellings of members of the uniformed sery- 
ices; with amendment (Rept. No. 1871). Re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union. 

Mr. MILLS: Committee on Ways and 
Means. H.R. 1035. A bill to amend the 
Tariff Act of 1930 to provide that bagpipes 
and parts thereof shall be admitted free of 
duty; with amendment (Rept. No. 1872). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. BARING: Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. H.R. 16813. A bill to trans- 
fer to the Atomic Energy Commission com- 
plete administrative control of approximately 
78 acres of public domain land located in 
the Otowi section near Los Alamos County 
(Rept. No. 1873). Referred to the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union. 

Mr. PRICE: Committee on Armed Services. 
H.R, 17119. A bill to amend title 10, United 
States Code, to permit members of the 
Armed Forces to be assigned or detailed to 
the Environmental Science Services Admin- 
istration, Department of Commerce (Rept. 
No. 1874). Referred to the Committee of 
the Whole House on the State of the Union. 

Mr, YOUNG: Committee on Rules. House 
Resolution 976. Resolution providing for the 
consideration of H.R. 11555, a bill to provide 
a border highway along the US. bank of the 
Rio Grande River in connection with the 
settlement of the Chamizal boundary dispute 
between the United States and Mexico (Rept. 
No. 1875). Referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. YOUNG: Committee on Rules. House 
Resolution 977. Resolution providing for the 
consideration of H.R. 11880, a bill to author- 
ize conclusion of an agreement with Mexico 
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for joint measures for solution of the lower 
Rio Grande salinity problem (Rept. 1876). 
Referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. SISK: Committee on Rules. House 
Resolutions 979. Resolution providing for 
the consideration of H.R. 12723, a bill to 
amend chapter 17 of title 38, United States 
Code, to provide medical treatment and 
services, and drugs and medicines to those 
veterans receiving additional pension under 
old law pension provisions based on need 
for regular aid and attendance (Rept. No. 
1877). Referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. SISK: Committee on Rules. House 
Resolution 979. Resolution providing for 
the consideration of H.R. 14604, a bill to 
authorize the Architect of the Capitol to 
remodel the existing structures of the U.S. 
Botanic Garden for use as a visitors’ center 
(Rept. No. 1878). Referred to the House 
Calendar. 

Mr. SISK: Committee on Rules. House 
Resolution 980. Resolution providing for 
the consideration of H.R. 16330, a bill to pro- 
vide for extension and expansion of the 

rogram of grants-in-aid to the Republic of 
the Philippines for the hospitalization of 
certain veterans, and for other purposes 
(Rept. No. 1879). Referred to the House 
Calendar. 

Mr. SISK: Committee on Rules. House 
Resolution 981. Resolution providing for 
the consideration of H.R. 16367, a bill to 
extend the benefits of the war orphans’ edu- 
cational assistance program to the children 
of those veterans of the Philippines Com- 
monwealth Army who died or have be- 
come permanently and totally disabled by 
reason of their service during World War II, 
and for other purposes (Rept. No. 1880). Re- 
ferred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. PEPPER: Committee on Rules. House 
Resolution 982. Resolution providing for 
the consideration of H.R. 16559, a bill to 
amend the Marine Resources and Engineer- 
ing Development Act of 1966 to authorize 
the establishment and 88 — ia 
colleges and programs by initia’ and sup- 
porting programs of education and research 
in the various fields relating to the develop- 
ment of marine resources, and for other 
purposes (Rept. No, 1881). Referred to 
the House Calendar. 

Mr. PEPPER: Committee on Rules. House 
Resolution 983. Resolution providing for the 
consideration of House Joint Resolution 1217, 
joint resolution to delete the interest rate 
limitation on debentures issued by Federal 
intermediate credit banks (Rept. No. 1882). 
Referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. MADDEN: Committee on Rules. House 
Resolution 984. Resolution providing for the 
consideration of H.R. 16574, a bill to amend 
the Peace Corps Act (75 Stat. 612), as 
amended, and for other purposes (Rept. No. 
1883). Referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. MILLS: Committee on Ways and 
Means. H.R. 11256. A bill to amend the In- 
ternal Revenue Code of 1954 with respect to 
the priority and effect of Federal tax liens 
and levies, and for other purposes; with 
amendment (Rept. No. 1884). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House on the State 
of the Union. 

Mr. MILLS: Committee on Ways and 
Means. H.R. 16774. A bill to continue for a 
temporary period certain existing rules re- 
lating to the deductibility of accrued vaca- 
tion pay (Rept. No. 1885). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House on the State 
of the Union. 

Mr. MAHON: Committee of conference. 
Conference report on H.R. 15941. An act 
making appropriations for the Department 
of Defense for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1967, and for other purposes (Rept. No, 
1886). Ordered to be printed. 

Mr. RIVERS of South Carolina: Committee 
of conference. Conference report on S. 3105. 
An act to authorize certain construction at 
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military installations, and for other purposes 
(Rept. No. 1887). Ordered to be printed. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr, BROYHILL of Virginia: 

H.R. 17211. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to allow teachers to 
deduct expenses incurred in pursuing courses 
for academic credit and degrees at institu- 
tions of higher education; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin: 

H. R. 17212. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to exempt servicemen 
from the excise tax on transportation by 
air; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. CEDERBERG: 

H.R. 17213. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to exempt service- 
men from the excise tax on transportation 
by air; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. CUNNINGHAM: 

H.R. 17214. A bill to amend the Railroad 
Retirement Act of 1937 to provide for cost- 
of-living increases on the annuities and pen- 
sions (and lump-sum payments) which are 
payable thereunder; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. FUQUA: 

H.R. 17215. A bill to amend the act of May 
28, 1924, to revise existing law relating to the 
examination, licensure, registration, and 
regulation of optometrists and the practice 
of optometry in the District of Columbia, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on the 
District of Columbia, 

By Mr. GUBSER: 

H.R. 17216. A bill to establish certain 
policies with respect to certain use permits 
for national forest lands; to the Committee 
on Agriculture. 

By Mr. MILLER: 

H.R.17217. A bill to establish certain 
policies with respect to certain use permits 
for national forest lands; to the Committee 
on Agriculture. 

By Mr. MINISH: 

H. R. 17218. A bill to amend the Federal 
Deposit Insurance Act and title IV of the 
National Housing Act with respect to the 
maximum amount of insurance which may 
be provided thereunder, to strengthen the 
reserves of the Federal Deposit Insurance 
Corporation, and to eliminate gradually the 
contingent liability of the Treasury to the 
Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation; to 
the Committee on Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. OTTINGER: 

H.R. 17219. A bill requiring the disclosure 
of financial interests of Members, officers, 
and certain employees of the House of Rep- 
resentatives and prohibiting financial trans- 
actions with groups seeking to influence leg- 
islation or to do business with the Federal 
Government; to the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. PIRNIE: 

H.R. 17220. A bill to prohibit desecration 
of the flag; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 

By Mr. STANTON: 

H.R. 17221. A bill to amend title II of the 
Social Security Act to provide cost-of-living 
increases in the benefits payable thereunder, 
and to provide that any such increase shall 
not be considered as income for purposes of 
determining eligibility for pension under 
title 38 of the United States Code (veterans’ 
benefits); to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 
By Mr. STUBBLEFIELD: 

H.R. 17222. A bill to protect the domestic 
economy, to promote the general. welfare, 
and to assist in the national defense by pro- 
viding for an adequate supply of lead and 
zinc for consumption in the. United States 
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from domestic and foreign sources, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

By Mr. TENZER: 

H.R. 17223. A bill to authorize the estab- 
lishment and operation by Gallaudet College 
of a model secondary school for the deaf to 
serve the National Capital region; to the 
Committee on Education and Labor. 

By Mr. WATSON: 

H.R. 17224. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 with respect to the 
income tax treatment of business develop- 
ment corporations; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. ASPINALL (by request): 

H.R.17225. A bill to amend the Small 
Reclamation Projects Act of 1956, as 
amended; to the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. BLATNIK: 

H.R. 17226. A bill to modify the navigation 
project on the upper Mississippi River; to the 
Committee on Public Works. 

By Mr. BOLAND: 

H.R. 17227. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to encourage the abate- 
ment of water and air pollution by per- 
mitting the amortization for income tax 
purposes of the cost of abatement works 
over a period of 36 months; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. CAHILL: 

H.R, 17228. A bill to provide that certain 
expenses incurred in connection with an 
urban renewal project in Camden, N.J., shall 
be eligible as local grants-in-aid for purposes 
of title I of the Housing Act of 1949; to the 
Committee on Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. GARMATZ: 

H.R. 17229. A bill to authorize the transfer 
of vessels of the Office of Economic Oppor- 
tunity by the Secretary of Commerce for 
educational purposes; to the Committee on 
Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

By Mr. GONZALEZ: 

H.R. 17230. A bill to authorize the estab- 
lishment and operation by Gallaudet College 
of a model secondary school for the deaf to 
serve the National Capital region; to the 
Committee on Education and Labor. 

By Mr, HALPERN: 


H.R. 17231. A bill to provide for improved 


employee-management relations in the Fed- 
eral service, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Post Office and Civil Service. 

H.R. 17232. A bill to amend section 523(b), 
chapter 15, of title 38, United States Code, to 
enable certain permanently and totally dis- 
abled veterans to receive the full rate of dis- 
ability compensation found payable for their 
wartime service-connected disabilities, and 
also a proportionate amount of disability 
pension under a specified formula; to the 
Committee on Veterans’ Affairs. 

H.R. 17233. A bill to amend title 38 of the 
United States Code so as to provide that 
monthly social security benefits payments 
shall not be included as income for the pur- 
pose of determining eligibility for a pension 
under title 38; to the Committee on Veterans’ 
Affairs. 

H.R. 17234. A bill to provide readjustment 
assistance to veterans who served in the 
Armed Forces during the Vietnam era, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Veterans’ Affairs. 

H.R. 17235. A bill to amend title 38 of the 
United States Code to provide for the pay- 
ment of additional pensions to veterans of 
World War I, World War II, and the Korean 
conflict, and to widows of such veterans, to 
raise the income limits with respect to the 
payment of such pensions, to increase by 10 
percent the pension payable to such veterans 
who served overseas, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Veterans’ Affairs, 

By Mr. LANGEN: 

H.R. 17236. A bill to establish a National 

Commission on Public Management, and for 
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other purposes; to the Committee on Goy- 
ernment Operations, 
By Mr. SKUBITZ (by request): 

H.R. 17237. A bill to provide for the dis- 
position of judgment funds on deposit to the 
credit of the Iowa Tribes of Indians; to the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. TUPPER: 

H.R. 17238. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 with respect to the 
income tax treatment of business develop- 
ment corporations; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. ASHMORE: 

H.R, 17239. A bill to limit contests of elec- 
tions of Members of the House of Represent- 
atives to contents brought by duly qualified 
candidates whose names appear on the of- 
ficial ballots; to the Committee on House 
Administration. 

By Mr. BELL: 

H.R. 17240. A bill to authorize the estab- 
lishment and operation by Gallaudet Col- 
lege of a model secondary school for the deaf 
to serve the National Capital region; to the 
Committee on Education and Labor. 

By Mr. BOGGS: 

H.R. 17241. A bill to make certain expendi- 
tures of the city of New Orleans, La,, eligible 
as local grants-in-aid for purposes of title I 
of the Housing Act of 1949; to the Commit- 
tee on Banking and Currency. 

H.R. 17242. A bill to provide that certain 
expenditures made by the city of New Or- 
leans, La., shall be eligible as local grants- 
in-aid for purposes of title I of the Housing 
Act of 1949; to the Committee on Banking 
and Currency. 

By Mr. BROCK: 

H.R. 17243. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to authorize and fa- 
cilitate the deduction from gross income by 
teachers of the expenses of education (in- 
cluding certain travel) undertaken by them, 
and to provide a uniform method of proving 
entitlement to such deduction; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means, 

J . COHELAN: 

H.R. 17244. A bill to amend title 10, United 
States Code, to equalize the retirement pay of 
members of the uniformed services of equal 
rank and years of service, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Armed Services. 

H.R. 17245. A bill to permit the city of Oak- 
land, Calif., to count certain land acquisition 
costs as part of the development cost of a 
proposed facility for purposes of the neigh- 
borhood facility grant program; to the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. CURTIN: 

H.R. 17246. A bill to provide that expendi- 
tures made in connection with the construc- 
tion of a city hall in Allentown, Pa., may be 
counted as local grants-in-aid toward fed- 
erally assisted urban renewal projects in 
Allentown; to the Committee on Banking and 
Currency. 

H.R. 17247. A bill to provide that expendi- 
tures made in connection with certain struc- 
tures and facilities in the city of Bethlehem, 
Pa., may be counted as local grants-in-aid 
toward an urban renewal project in that city; 
to the Committee on Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. DENT: 

H.R, 17248. A bill to amend the Fair Labor 
Standards Act of 1938 to establish proce- 
dures to relieve domestic industries and 
workers injured by increased imports from 
low-wage areas; to the Committee on Educa- 
tion and Labor. 

By Mr. HATHAWAY: 

H.R. 17249. A bill to amend the Railroad 
Retirement Act of 1937 to provide that an in- 
dividual’s entitlement to retirement bene- 
fits under that act or the Social Security Act 
while he or she is entitled to dependent’s 
or survivor’s benefits under the other such 
act shall not operate to prevent any increases 
in his or her benefits under the 1937 act 
which would otherwise result under the so- 
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called social security minimum guarantee 
provision; to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. HERLONG: 

H.R. 17250. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 with respect to the in- 
come tax treatment of business development 
corporations; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means, 

By Mr. KING of Utah: 

H.R. 17251. A bill to amend the act of 
March 1, 1933 (47 Stat. 1418), entitled “An 
act to permanently set aside certain lands 
in Utah as an addition to the Navajo Indian 
Reservation, and for other purposes”; to the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. KUPFERMAN: 

H.R. 17252. A bill to amend the Federal 
Aviation Act of 1958 to authorize aircraft 
noise abatement regulation, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. McCLORY: 

H.R. 17253. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to allow an incentive 
tax credit for a part of the cost of con- 
structing or otherwise providing facilities for 
the control of water or air pollution, and to 
permit the amortization of such cost within 
a period of from 1 to 5 years; to the Commit- 
tee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. MONAGAN: 

H.R. 17254. A bill to authorize the disposal 
of nickel from the national stockpile; to the 
Committee on Armed Services. 

By Mr. STEPHENS: 

H.R. 17255. A bill to provide for the more 
flexible regulation of maximum rates of in- 
terest or dividends payable by banks and cer- 
tain other financial institutions on deposits 
or share accounts, to authorize higher reserve 
requirements on time deposits at member 
banks, to authorize open market operations 
in agency issues by the Federal Reserve 
banks, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. MATHIAS: 

H.R. 17256. A bill to amend and extend the 
District of Columbia Election Act, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 

By Mr. UDALL: 

HR. 17257. A bill to amend and extend the 
District of Columbia Election Act, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 

By Mr. CURTIS: 

H.J. Res. 1279. Joint resolution designat- 
ing the month of September in 1966 as Na- 
tional Safety Month; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. ROYBAL: 

H. Con. Res, 986. Concurrent resolution ex- 
pressing the sense of the Congress with re- 
spect to certain proposed regulations of the 
Food and Drug Administration relating to 
the labeling and content of diet foods and 
diet supplements; to the Committee on In- 
terstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. PELLY: 

H. Con. Res. 987. Concurrent resolution ex- 
pressing the sense of the Congress with re- 
spect to certain proposed regulations of the 
Food and Drug Administration relating to 
the labeling and content of diet foods and 
diet supplements; to the Committee on In- 
terstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. PUCINSKI: 

H. Res. 985. Resolution to include drum 
and bugle corps under the Mutual Educa- 
tional and Cultural Exchange Act of 1961 and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on For- 
eign Affairs. 

By Mr. GIBBONS: 

H. Res. 986. Resolution to create a perma- 
nent Select Committee on Standards and 
Conduct; to the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. HARSHA: 

H. Res. 987. Resolution relative to the In- 

terstate and Foreign Commerce Committee 
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making an investigation and study of cer- 
tain policies of the Federal Communications 
Commission; to the Committee on Rules. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. ASHLEY: 

H.R. 17258. A bill for the relief of Bodo 
Diehn, Ph. D.; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. ASHMORE: 

H.R. 17259. A bill for the relief of Dino J. 
Caterini; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 17260. A bill for the relief of Robert A. 
Jellison; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 17261. A bill for the relief of Augustus 
J. Theodore; to the Committee on the Judi- 


ciary. 
By Mr. BURTON of California: 
H.R. 17262. A bill for the relief of Mrs. 
Janet A. Vaughn; to the Committee on the 


HR. 17263. A bill for the relief of Garabet 
Civelekyan; to the Committee on the Judi- 


ciary. 
By Mr. KUPFERMAN: 

H.R. 17264. A bill for the relief of Vilmos 
Levay, Isabella Levay, Vilmos Levay, Jr., and 
Arpad Cornelio Levay; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. O'NEILL of Massachusetts: 

H.R. 17265. A bill for the relief of Gaetano 
Sacco; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 17266. A bill for the relief of Gilfroia 
Sacco; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. PEPPER: 

H.R. 17267. A bill for the relief of Luis A. 

de la Vega; to the Committee on the Judi- 


By Mr. POAGE: 
H.R. 17268. A bill for the relief of Lee Chin 
Yuan; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. POWELL: 
H.R. 17269. A bill for the relief of Albert L. 
Kellyman; to the Committee on the Judi- 


clary. 


SENATE 


WEDPNES DAV, Aucust 24, 1966 


The Senate met at 10 o’clock a.m., and 
was called to order by Hon, STEPHEN M. 
Young, a Senator from the State of 
Ohio. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Frederick Brown 
Harris, D.D., offered the following 
prayer: 


Eternal God, Father of all men, Thou 
hast taught us that in quietness and 
in confidence shall be our strength. In 
the midst of these feverish days we pray 
that Thou wilt breathe through the heats 
of our desire Thy coolness and Thy balm. 

Take from our souls the strain and 
stress and let our ordered lives confess 
the beauty of Thy peace. 

Strengthen us with Thy might that 
the anxious pressures of these days may 
not break our spirits and that no denials 
of human freedom now loose in the 
world may intimidate our souls. 

Cleanse the thoughts of our hearts 
by the inspiration of Thy holy spirit, 
that we may perfectly love Thee and 
worthily magnify Thy holy name. 

We ask it in the name of that one 
who is the truth and the way. Amen. 
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DESIGNATION OF ACTING PRESI- 
DENT PRO TEMPORE 


The legislative clerk read the follow- 
ing letter: 
U.S. SENATE, 
PRESIDENT PRO TEMPORE, 
Washington, D.C., August 24, 1966. 
To the Senate: 
Being temporarily absent from the Senate, 
I appoint Hon. STEPHEN M. Young, a Senator 
trom the State of Ohio, to perform the duties 
of the Chair during my absence. 
CARL HAYDEN, 
President pro tempore. 


Mr. YOUNG of Ohio thereupon took 
the chair as Acting President pro tem- 
pore. 


THE JOURNAL 


On request of Mr. MANSFIELD, and by 
unanimous consent, the reading of the 
Journal of the proceedings of Tuesday, 
August 23, 1966, was dispensed with. 


MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT 


A message in writing from the Presi- 
dent of the United States was communi- 


cated to the Senate by Mr. Jones, one of 


his secretaries. 


EXECUTIVE MESSAGE REFERRED 


As in executive session, 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore laid before the Senate a message 
from the President of the United States 
submitting a nomination, which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions. 

(For nominations this day received, see 
the end of Senate proceedings.) 


REPORT OF SECRETARY OF THE 
SENATE 


The ACTING-PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore laid before the Senate a letter from 
the Secretary of the Senate, transmit- 
ting, pursuant to law, his report of re- 
ceipts and expenditures for the period 
January 1 to June 30, 1966, which, with 
an accompanying report, was ordered to 
lie on the table and to be printed. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


The following reports of committees 
were submitted: 


By Mr. MONRONEY, from the Committee 
on Post Office and Civil Service, without 
amendment: 

H.R. 6686. An act to amend the Civil Serv- 
ice Retirement Act in order to correct an in- 
equity in the application of such act with re- 
spect to the U.S. Botanic Garden, and for 
other purposes (Rept. No. 1488). 

By Mr. MAGNUSON, from the Committee 
on Commerce, with amendments: 

§.3198. A bill to amend section 402 of the 
Federal Aviation Act of 1958 (Rept. No. 1489). 

By Mr. JORDAN of North Carolina, from 
the Committee on Rules and Administration, 
with amendments: 

S. Res. 293. Resolution to create a special 
committee on the organization of the Con- 
gress composed of the six Senators who are 
members of the Joint Committee on the Or- 
ganization of the Congress (Rept. No. 1490). 
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By Mr. ALLOTT, from the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs, with an amend- 
ment: 

S. 1231. A bill to direct the Secretary of 
the Interior to convey certain lands in Boul- 
der County, Colo., to W. F. Stover (Rept. No. 
1492). 

By Mr. JACKSON, from the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs, with an amend- 
ment: 

S. 3178. A bill to amend section 8 of the 
Taylor Grazing Act of June 28, 1934 (43 
U.S.C. 315g) (Rept. No. 1493); and 

S. 3354. A bill to amend the law establish- 
ing the revolving fund for expert assistance 
loans to Indian tribes (Rept: No. 1518). 

By Mr. EASTLAND, from the Committee on 
the Judiciary, without amendment: 

S. 2829. A bill to amend section 301(a) (7) 
of the Immigration and Nattonality Act 
(Rept. No. 1495); 

S. 2955. A bill for the relief of Mr. and Mrs. 
J. L. Pigford (Rept. No. 1494); 

H.R. 1822. An act for the relief of Won Loy 
Jung (Rept. No. 1496); and 

H.R. 3233. An act for the relief of Eman- 
uel G. Topakas (Rept. No, 1497). 

By Mr. BURDICK; from the Committee on 
the Judiciary, without amendment: 

S. 690. A bill for the relief of Norman J. 
Pitman (Rept. No. 1508); 

S. 1572. A bill for the relief of Merritt A. 
Seefeldt and August C. Seefeldt (Rept. No. 
1509); 

S. 1987. A bill for the relief of Rollo Oskey 
(Rept. No. 1510); 

S. 2500. A bill for the relief of James A. 
Todd, Jr. (Rept. No. 1511); 

S. 2904. A bill for the relief of Clarence C. 
and Lucy W. Russell (Rept. No. 1512); 

H.R. 5552. An act for the relief of David 
B. Glidden (Rept. No. 1513); 

H.R. 7354. An act for the relief of Norman 
Morris Rains (Rept. No. 1514); 

H.R. 11940. An act for the relief of Fred M. 
Osteen (Rept. No. 1515); 

H.R. 12315. An act for the relief of Anthony 
A. Calloway (Rept. No. 1516); and 

H.R. 12884. An act for the relief of John R. 
Sylvia (Rept. No. 1517). 

By Mr. DODD, from the Committee on the 
Judiciary, without amendment: 

H.R. 2653. An act to provide that the U.S. 
District Court for the District of Columbia 
shall also be held at New London, Conn. 
(Rept. No. 1506). 

By Mr, LONG of Missouri, from the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary, without amend- 
ment: 

H.R. 1483. An act for the relief of John V. 
Boland Construction Co. (Rept. No. 1501). 

By Mr. TYDINGS, from the Committee on 
the Judiciary, without amendment: 

S. 3576. A bill to amend section 2241 of 
title 28, United States Code, with respect to 
the jurisdiction and venue of applications 
for writs of habeas corpus by persons in cus- 
tody under judgments and sentences of State 
courts (Rept. No. 1502); and 

H.R.3999. An act to provide the same life 
tenure and retirement rights for judges here- 
after appointed to the U.S. District Court for 
the District of Puerto Rico as the judges of 
all other U.S. district courts now have (Rept. 
No. 1504). 

By Mr. DIRKSEN, from the Committee on 
the Judiciary, without amendment: 

S.J. Res. 169. Joint resolution to author- 
ize the President to issue a proclamation 
designating the 30th day of September in 
1 Bible Translation Day“ (Rept. No. 
1 1 

By Mr. McCLELLAN, from the Committee 
on the Judiciary, with an amendment: 

S. 2190. A bill to permit the compelling of 
testimony with respect to certain crimes, and 
the granting of immunity in connection 
therewith (Rept. No. 1498). 
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By Mr. MCCLELLAN, from the Committee 
on the Judiciary, with amendments: 

S. 2188. A bill to amend chapter 73, title 
18, United States Code, to prohibit the ob- 
struction of criminal investigations of the 
United States (Rept. No. 1499); and 

S. 2207. A bill to amend title 35 of the 
United States Code, Patents,“ and the 
Trademark Act of July 5, 1946, as amended, 
with respect to appeals in patent and trade- 
mark cases (Rept. No. 1500). 

By Mr. TYDINGS, from the Committee on 
the Judiciary, with amendments: 

S. 3404. A bill to authorize the Attorney 
General to transfer an inmate of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia jail to any other institu- 
tion under the control and supervision of 
the Director of the District of Columbia De- 
partment of Corrections notwithstanding 
the pendency of a petition for a writ of 
habeas corpus with respect to such inmate 
(Rept. No, 1503); and 

S. 3488. A bill to grant the consent of 
Congress for the States of Virginia and Mary- 
land and the District of Columbia to amend 
the Washington Metropolitan Area Transit 
Regulation, Compact to establish an orga- 
nization empowered to provide transit facil- 
ities in the National Capital Region and for 
other purposes and to enact said amendment 
= vi District of Columbia (Rept. No. 

By Mr. BURDICK, from the Committee on 
the Judiciary, with amendments: 

S. 1356. A bill to amend the Judicial Code 
to permit Indian tribes to maintain civil 
actions in Federal district courts without 
regard to the $10,000 limitation, and for 
other purposes (Rept. No. 1507). 

By Mr. BIBLE, from the Committee on the 
District of Columbia, without amendment: 
HR. 13703. An act to make technical 
amendments to titles 19 and 20 of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia Code (Rept. No. 1520). 

By Mr. BIBLE, from the Committee on the 
District of Columbia, with an amendment: 

H.R. 11087. An act to amend the District 
of Columbia Income and Franchise Tax Act 
of 1947, as amended, and the District of 
Columbia Business Corporation Act, as 
amended, with respect to certain foreign cor- 
porations (Rept. No. 1521). 


CARRIAGE OF MILITARY CARGOES 
BY U.S.-FLAG VESSELS AT RE- 
DUCED RATES—REPORT OF A 
COMMITTEE—MINORITY ‘VIEWS 
(S. REPT. NO. 1519) 


Mr. BREWSTER. .. Mr. President, 
from the Committee on Commerce, I 
report favorably, with amendments, the 
bill (S. 3297) to authorize the carriage of 
military cargoes by U.S.-flag vessels at 
reduced rates which are fair and reason- 
able. I ask unanimous consent that the 
report be printed, together with the mi- 
nority views of Senators LAUSCHE and 
HART. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The report will be received and 
the bill will be placed on the calendar; 
and, without objection, the report will be 
printed, as requested by the Senayor from 
Maryland. 


IRMA NEELY—REPORT OF A 
COMMITTEE 
Mr. JORDAN of North Carolina, from 
the Committee on Rules and Administra- 
tion, reported the following original reso- 
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lution (S. Res. 296) ; which was placed on 
the calendar: 


Resolved, That the Secretary of the Senate 
hereby is authorized and directed to pay, 
from the contingent fund of the Senate, to 
Irma Neely, widow of Garrett Neely, an em- 
ployee of the Senate at the time of his death, 
a sum equal to eleven months’ compensation 
at the rate he was receiving by law at the 
time of his death, said sum to be considered 
inclusive of funeral expenses and all other 
allowances, 


EXECUTIVE REPORTS OF, 
COMMITTEES 


As in executive session, 
The following favorable reports of 
nominations were submitted: 


By Mr. JAVITS, from the Committee on 
the Judiciary: 

Constance Baker Motley, of New York, to 
be US. district judge for the southern dis- 
trict of New York. 


BILLS INTRODUCED 


Bills were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the 
second time, and referred as follows: 


By Mr. CARLSON: 

S. 3756. A bill to provide that certain high- 
ways extending from Laredo, Tex., to the 
point where U.S. ‘Highway 81 crosses the 
border between North Dakota and Canada 
shall be known collectively as the Pan 
American Highway”; to the Committee on 
Public Works. 

(See the remarks of Mr. CARLSON when he 
introduced the above bill, which appear under 
a separate heading.) 

By Mr. TOWER: 

S. 3757. A bill to amend Public Law 89-284 
relating to participation of the United States 
in the HemisFair 1968 Exposition to be held 
in San Antonio, Tex., in 1968, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Foreign Re- 
lations. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Tower when he 
introduced the above bill, which appear un- 
der a separate heading.) 

By Mr. HILL (for himself, Mr Brew- 
STER, Mr. CLARK, Mr. Dominick, Mr. 
FANNIN, Mr. GRIFFIN, Mr. JAVITS, 
Mr. KENNEDY of Massachusetts, Mr. 
KENNEDY of New York, Mr. MORSE, 
Mr. Murpxy, Mr. NELSON, Mr. PELL, 
Mr. Proury, Mr. RANDOLPH, Mr. WIL- 
LIAMS of New Jersey, and Mr. Yar- 
BOROUGH) : f 

S. 3758. A bill to authorize the establish- 
ment and operation by Gallaudet College of 
@ model secondary school for the deaf to 
serve the National Capital region; to the 
Committee on Labor and Public Welfare. 

By Mr. JAVITS: 

S. 3759. A bill for the relief of Luis Tapia 

Davila; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


RESOLUTION 
IRMA NEELY 


Mr. JORDAN of North Carolina, from 
the Committee on Rules and Administra- 
tion, reported an original resolution (S. 
Res. 296) to pay a gratuity to Irma Neely, 
which was placed on the calendar. 

(See the above resolution printed in 


full when reported by Mr. JORDAN of 
North Carolina, which appears under the 
heading “Reports of Committees.’’) 
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COMMITTEE MEETING DURING 
SENATE SESSION 


On request of Mr. MANSFIELD, and by 
unanimous consent, the Permanent Sub- 
committee on Investigations of the Com- 
mittee: on Government Operations was 
authorized to meet during the session of 
the Senate today. 

On request of Mr. YARBOROUGH, and by 
unanimous consent, the Subcommittee on 
Small Business of the Committee on 
Banking and Currency was authorized to 
18 during the session of the Senate to- 

ay. 

On request of Mr. Javits, and by unan- 
imous consent, the Committee on Agri- 
culture and Forestry was authorized to 
ia during the session of the Senate to- 

y. 

On request of Mr. YARBOROUGH, and by 
unanimous consent, the Committee on 
Post Office and Civil Service was author- 
ized to meet during the session of the 
Senate today. 


ADDRESSES, EDITORIALS, ARTI- 
CLES, ETC., PRINTED IN THE 
RECORD 


On request, and by unanimous con- 
sent, addresses, editorials, articles, etc., 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


By Mr. BURDICK: 

Statement by him regarding a recent trip 
to Europe by the International Peace Gar- 
den Tour Band and Choir of Dunseith, 
N. Dak. 

By Mr. SCOTT: 

Statement prepared by Senator Morton on 
the record of the Johnson-Humphrey ad- 
ministration. 


LIMITATION ON STATEMENTS DUR- 
ING THE TRANSACTION OF ROU- 
TINE MORNING BUSINESS 
On request of Mr. MANSFIELD, and by 

unanimous consent, statements during 

the transaction of routine morning busi- 
ness were ordered limited to 3 minutes. 


BILL TO CREATE INTER-AMERICAN 
HIGHWAY 


Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, I wish 
to offer a bill for introduction and ap- 
propriate reference. This bill would 
provide that certain highways extending 
from Laredo, Tex., to the point where 
U.S. Highway 81 crosses the border, 
between North Dakota and Canada shall 
be known collectively as the Pan-Ameri- 
can Highway. 

This highway, which already crosses 
the United States from Canada to the 
Mexican border, largely follows U.S. 
Highway 81, with varying differences in 
some sections of the Nation. If created, 
it would connect with the Pan-American 
Highway, which begins at Laredo, Tex., 
and extends to Panama. The bill I of- 
fer would create this highway and would 
designate it as the Inter-American 
Highway. 
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Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the bill be printed as a part of 
these remarks, and that an article which 
appeared in the Pan American News, 
Wednesday, April 13, 1966, entitled 
“What Is the Inter-American High- 
way?“ be printed in the Recorp at this 
point. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The bill will be received and ap- 
propriately referred; and, without objec- 
tion, the bill and the article will be 
printed in the Recorp. 

The bill (S. 3756) to provide that 
certain highways extending from Laredo, 
Tex., to the point where U.S. Highway 
81 crosses the border between North 
Dakota and Canada shall be known col- 
lectively as the “Pan American High- 
way,” introduced by Mr. CARLSON, was 
received, read twice by its title, referred 
to the Committee on Public Works, and 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

S, 3756 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That (a) for 
the purpose of any law, regulation, map, 
document, record, or other paper of the Unit- 
ed States, those highways which extend from 
Laredo, Texas, to the point where United 
States Highway 81 crosses the border between 
North Dakota and Canada and which are 
listed in subsection (b) of this section shall 
be known collectively as the Pan American 
Highway”. 

(b) (1) Except as provided in paragraph 
(2), the highways which. shall be known col- 
lectively as the “Pan American Highway”, 
and the cities between which such highways 
extend, are as follows: 

Highways: Interstate System Highways 35, 
35E, 35W, 235, and 29: United States High- 
ways 81, 77, and 377; and Nebraska High- 
way 92. ; 

Extending from south to north between 
the following cities: In the State of Texas, 
the following cities: Laredo; San Antonio, 
Austin, Waco, Fort Worth, Dallas, Denton, 
and Gainesville; in the State of Oklahoma, 
the following cities: Ardmore, Pauls Valley, 
Oklahoma City, and Guthrie; in the State 
of Kansas, the following cities: Wichita, New- 
ton, Lindsborg, Concorida, and Beleville; and 
in the State of Nebraska, the following cities: 
Geneva, York, Columbus, and Norfolk; in 
the State of South Dakota, the following 
cities: Yankton, Madison, Brookings, and 
Watertown; in the State of North Dakota, 
the following cities: Wahpeton, Fargo, Grand 
Forks, Drayton, and Pembina. 

(2) If more than one of the highways 
listed in paragraph (1) extends between any 
two points between any two of the cities 
listed in that paragraph which are not sep- 
arated by any other city listed in that para- 
graph, the Secretary of Commerce shall des- 
ignate which of those highways’ shall be in- 
cluded in the group of highways to be col- 
lectively known as the Pan American High- 
way”. 

The article, presented by Mr. CARLSON, 
is as follows: 

WHAT Is THE INTER-AMERICAN HIGHWAY? 

The Inter-American Highway is that part 
of the Pan American Highway System span- 
ning the length of Mexico and the six Cen- 
tral American Republics from Laredo, Texas, 
to Panama City. The Pan American High- 
way System, as a whole, is a network of main 
highways, existing or planned, traversing 
and linking all of the countries of South 
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and Central America. Each country has des- 
ignated the routes within its own borders. 

The idea of linking the Americas began 
with the dream of a railroad, first proposed 
in the 1880's. The proposal was formerly 
initiated at the First Conference of Ameri- 
can States in 1889 and was promoted at suc- 
cessive Inter-American Conferences over the 
next 50 years. However, the proposed project 
has never reached the construction stage. 
The Fifth Conference of American States, 
held in 1923, while still promoting the idea 
of a railroad, also recommended that an 
Automobile Road Conference be held, looking 
toward the construction of highways within 
and between the countries of the Americas, 
Thus began the idea of the Pan American 
Highway System, of which the Inter-Ameri- 
can Highway is a part. 

The United States gave it first direct finan- 
cial support to the idea when, in 1930, the 
Congress provided $50,000 for a reconnais- 
sance survey of a road to link the American 
continents. The Bureau of Public Roads, in 
cooperation with the Central American Re- 
publics, completed this survey, from the 
United States border to Panama City, in 1933. 

The Government of Mexico had already 
begun to build its part of the Inter-American 
Highway, and has continued the work with 
its own funds and engineering forces, with- 
out assistance from the United States. 

Since 1930, the United States has appro- 
priated $138.7 million for the construction of 
the Inter-American Highway in the Central 
American Republics, and authorized an ad- 
ditional $32 million for its completion, under 
the supervision and management of the 
Bureau of Public Roads, Generally, the work 
has been done on a cooperative basis, with 
the United States paying two-thirds of the 
cost. In paying their one-third share of the 
cooperative work, and in independent work 
wholly financed with their own funds, the 
cooperating Republics have spent more than 
$82 million in the construction of the Inter- 
American Highway since the beginning of 
the program and will spend at least $16 
. million more in matching the additional $32 
million in United States funds authorized 
for completion. 


AMENDMENT OF PUBLIC LAW 89- 
284, RELATING TO PARTICIPA- 
TION OF THE UNITED STATES IN 
THE HEMISFAIR 1968 EXPOSI- 
TION TO BE HELD IN SAN AN- 
TONIO, TEXAS 
Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, I intro- 

duce today, for appropriate reference, 

a bill authorizing U.S. participation in 

the HemisFair, along with an authori- 

zation of $10 million for construction of 
appropriate Federal structures and for 
operating expenses. 

It is vitally important to the contin- 
ued progress of HemisFair that antici- 
pated Federal participation be promptly 
authorized, and it is my hope that com- 
mittee consideration and Senate ap- 
proval can be promptly given. My bill 
is a companion to that previously in- 
troduced in the House by Congressman 
GONZALEZ, of San Antonio. The House 
bill, H.R. 15098, has been approved by 
the House Foreign Affairs Committee 
and House floor action on it is expected 
within the next few days. 

By introducing this bill, I hope to ex- 
pedite Senate approval to further carry 
out the intent of Public Law 89-284, 
which authorized planning for U.S. par- 
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ticipation and which officially recog- 
nized the fair. 

Mr. President, since passage of Public 
Law 89-284 last October, much has been 
accomplished in planning and actual 
construction at the San Antonio site of 
the fair. I would like to review the 
highlights of the progress that has been 
made, for the benefit of my colleagues. 

The Senate will remember that last 
year Congress approved and the Presi- 
dent signed legislation granting congres- 
sional recognition to HemisFair, request- 
ing the President to invite the several 
States of the Union and foreign coun- 
tries to take part in it, directing that a 
study be conducted to determine the 
manner in which, and the extent to 
which, the United States should be a par- 
ticipant and exhibitor and providing 
$125,000 for planning for this purpose. 

Since that time substantial progress 
has been achieved. 

Acquisition of land for HemisFair was 
99.6 percent complete as of June 16, 1966. 

Demolition on the site will be com- 
pleted as of the end of this month. 

Construction of an $8 million civic 
center complex which will be leased for 
the fair began several months ago. 

The arena is 16 percent ahead of 
schedule. 

The theater foundation is complete 
with basic flooring, orchestra pits, and 
stage. 

The exhibit hall has been excavated 
and foundation for part of the basement 
is complete. 

Construction of the State of Texas ex- 
hibit is scheduled to begin prior to Oc- 
tober 1. 

Five pavilions for foreign governments 
are to be completed before the end of the 
summer. 

Approximately one-third of all private 
exhibit space available at the exposition 
has been committed or optioned. 

Final approval and sanction of Hemis- 
Fair 1968 has been granted by the Bu- 
reau of International Expositions in 
Paris. 

And thus far nine foreign governments 
have indicated plans to participate in the 
exposition. 

A $30 million local bond issue has been 
made for financing the fair. 

Local San Antonio businessmen have 
pledged $7.5 million working capital for 
the fair corporation, and the State of 
Texas has indicated it will invest $10 
million in the State pavilion and ex- 
hibits. 

These facts and other indications of 
substantial progress to date led the 
House Foreign Affairs Committee to ob- 
serve in its report that these actions ap- 
pear “to insure the initial success of this 
undertaking.” 

The proposed U.S. pavilion and exhib- 
its which were designed under the su- 
pervision of the Department of Com- 
merce carry out the theme “Confluence 
U.S.A.” and are designed to illustrate 
the blending of many cultures in the 
United States and their influence upon 
our own past, present, and future. 

I have seen drawings and have 
reviewed the proposed plans for the 
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U.S. structures. I am frankly quite en- 
thusiastic about the proposed manner of 
our participation on the Federal level. 

Approximately $6,210,500 will be re- 
quired for the construction costs of the 
building; $1,740,000 for the costs of ex- 
hibits; $368,000 for maintenance and 
dismantling expenses, and $1,697,000 for 
administrative and operating expenses. 

Through the foresighted planning of 
the Department of Commerce and other 
agencies which worked on plans for the 
U.S. pavilions, there is expected to be a 
residual dollar benefit of $2 million from 
the use of the foundation if the building 
is dismantled after the fair. It is 
planned that the foundation can be 
utilized for the construction of a 10-story 
office building. 

The bill I introduce today provides: 

That the President is authorized to 
appoint with the consent of the Senate a 
commissioner for a Federal exhibit at 
the HemisFair. 

For upgrading Federal involvement 
from “planning” to “participation.” 

For authorization of the Secretary of 
Commerce to enter into the necessary 
contracts, and to erect buildings, and to 
spend a sum not to exceed $10 million for 
these purposes. 

The community of San Antonio and 
the entire State of Texas have been gen- 
erous in their time and financial support 
of this Inter-American project, which 
will be of special value to American- 
Latin relations. 

I hope Federal participation will be of 
a scope appropriate to the large dimen- 
sions and potential of HemisFair. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The bill will be received and ap- 
propriately referred. 

The bill (S. 3757) to amend Public 
Law 89-284 relating to participation of 
the United States in the HemisFair 1968 
exposition to be held in San Antonio, 
Tex., in 1968, and for other purposes, 
introduced by Mr. Tower, was received, 
read twice by its title, and referred to the 
Committee on Foreign Relations. 


FAIR LABOR STANDARDS AMEND- 

MENTS OF 1966—AMENDMENTS 

AMENDMENTS NOS. 761, 762, 767, AND 768 

Mr. ELLENDER submitted four 
amendments, intended to be proposed 
by him, to the bill (H.R. 13712) to amend 
the Fair Labor Standards Act of 1938 
to extend its protection to additional em- 
ployees, to raise the minimum wage, and 
for other purposes, which were ordered 
to lie on the table and to be printed. 


AMENDMENT No. 763 


Mr. KUCHEL submitted an amend- 
ment, intended to be proposed by him, to 
House bill 13712, supra, which was or- 
dered to lie on the table and to be 
printed. 

(See reference to the above amend- 
ment when submitted by Mr. KucuHet, 
which appears under a separate head- 

. 
9 AMENDMENT NO, 764 

Mr. JAVITS (for himself, Mr. MURPHY, 
Mr. Fannin, Mr. Provty, and Mr. GRIF- 
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FIN) submitted an amendment, intended 
to be proposed by them, jointly, to House 
bill 13712, supra, which was ordered to 
lie on the table and to be printed. 

(See reference to the above amend- 
ment when submitted by Mr. Javits, 
87 appears under a separate head- 

2 

z AMENDMENT NO, 765 

Mr. HOLLAND (for himself and Mr. 
ELLENDER) “submitted amendments, in- 
tended to be proposed by them, jointly, 
to House bill 13712, supra, which were or- 
dered to lie on the table and to be 
printed. 

AMENDMENT NO. 766 

Mr. HOLLAND (for himself, Mr. EL- 
LENDER, Mr. FANNIN, Mr. PEARSON, Mr. 
Hruska, and Mr. Cooper) submitted 
amendments, intended to be proposed 
by them, jointly, to House bill 13712, 
supra, which were ordered to lie on the 
table and to be printed. 

AMENDMENT NO. 769 


Mr. FANNIN proposed an amendment 
to House bill 13712, supra, which was 
ordered to be printed. 

(See reference to the above amend- 
ment when proposed by Mr. FANNIN, 
nove appears under a separate head- 

g.) 


ADDITIONAL COSPONSORS OF BILL 


Under authority of the order of the 
Senate of August 16, 1966, the names of 
Mr. Hart and Mr. MONDALE were added 
as additional cosponsors of the bill (S. 
3731) to strengthen the administration 
of the Flammable Fabrics Act, intro- 
duced by Mrs. NEUBERGER (for herself 
and other Senators) on August 16, 1966. 


ADDITIONAL COSPONSOR OF BILL 


Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, on behalf 
of the Senator from Minnesota [Mr. 
MownpvaLe], I ask unanimous consent that, 
at the next printing of the bill S. 3699, 
the Fair Farm Budget Act, the name of 
the distinguished Senator from Idaho 
{Mr. CHurcH] be added as a cosponsor. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 


ADDITIONAL COSPONSOR OF 
AMENDMENT NO. 716 


Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that, at its next 
printing, the name of the Senator from 
Idaho [Mr. JorpAn] be added as a co- 
sponsor of the amendment—No. 716— 
that I offered as a substitute for S. 564, 
on July 28, 1966, and known as the Lead 
and Zinc Act of 1966. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection it is so ordered. 


NOTICE OF HEARING ON NOMINA- 
TION OF WADE HAMPTON McCREE, 
JR., OF MICHIGAN, TO BE US. 
CIRCUIT JUDGE, SIXTH CIRCUIT 
Mr. HART. Mr. President, on behalf 


of the Committee on the Judiciary, I de- 
sire to give notice that a public hearing 
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has been scheduled for Thursday, Sep- 
tember 1, 1966, at 10:30 a.m., in room 
2228, New Senate Office Building, on the 
following nomination: 

Wade Hampton McCree, Jr., of Michigan, 
to be U.S. circuit judge, sixth circuit, to fill 
a new position created by Public Law 89-372, 
approved March 18, 1966. 


At the indicated time and place per- 
sons interested in the hearing may make 
such representations as may be pertinent. 

The subcommittee consists of the Sen- 
ator from North Dakota [Mr. BURDICK], 
the Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
Scott], and myself, as chairman. 


NOTICE CONCERNING NOMINATION 
BEFORE COMMITTEE ON THE 
JUDICIARY 


Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, the 
following nomination has been referred 
to and is now pending before the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary: 

John S. Patterson, of Illinois, to be a 
member of the Subversive Activities Control 
Board, for a term of 5 years expiring August 
9, 1971, vice Frank Kowalski. 


On behalf of the Committee on the 
Judiciary, notice is hereby given to all 
persons interested in this nomination to 
file with the committee, in writing, on 
or before Wednesday, August 31, 1966, 
any representations or objections they 
may wish to present concerning the 
above nomination, with a further state- 
ment whether it is their intention to 
appear at any hearing which may be 
scheduled. 


NOTICE OF RECEIPT OF 
NOMINATION 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, as 
chairman of the Committee on Foreign 
Relations, I desire to announce that to- 
day the Senate received the nomination 
of John S. Hayes, of Maryland, to be 
Ambassador Extraordinary and Pleni- 
potentiary of the United States of Amer- 
ica to Switzerland. 

In accordance with the committee 
rules, this pending nomination may not 
be considered prior to the expiration of 
6 days of its receipt in the Senate. 


PROPOSED AMENDMENT TO AGREE- 
MENT FOR COOPERATION WITH 
REPUBLIC OF CHINA—NOTICE OF 
HEARING 


Mr. GORE. Mr. President, as chair- 
man of the Subcommittee on Agree- 
ments for Cooperation of the Joint Com- 
mittee on Atomic Energy, I wish to in- 
form the Senate that pursuant to section 
123(c) of the Atomic Energy Act of 1954, 
as amended, the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission has submitted to the Joint Com- 
mittee a proposed amendment to the 
existing civil agreement for cooperation 
between the United States and the Re- 
public of China. The proposed amend- 
ment was received by the Joint Com- 
mittee on August 23, 1966. 

Yesterday I informed this body of a 
proposed agreement for cooperation with 
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Sweden and.a proposed amendment to 
the agreement for cooperation with 
Israel previously received by the Joint 
Committee. See page 20306 of CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD of August 23. The pro- 
posed agreement with Sweden and the 
proposed amendments to the agreements 
with Israel and China will be the subject 
of a subcommittee public hearing sched- 
uled for Thursday, August 25, 1966. 

The proposed amendment to the 
agreement for cooperation with the Re- 
public of China would increase to 8 kilo- 
grams the quantity of uranium 235 which 
may be transferred to the Republic of 
China for fueling of research reactors. 
The amendment would also reflect 
changes in the Atomic Energy Act of 
1954 permitting private ownership of 
special nuclear materials by enabling 
private parties in the United States and 
the Republic of China to be parties to 
arrangements for the transfer of special 
nuclear material. 

Special nuclear material transferred 
under the existing agreement and under 
the amended agreement will be covered 
by safeguards administered by the In- 
ternational Atomic Energy Agency. 

Section 123(c) of the act requires that 
the proposed amendment lie before the 
Joint Committee for a period of 30 days 
while Congress is in session before be- 
coming effective. It is the general prac- 
tice of the Joint Committee to publish 
proposed civil agreements for coopera- 
tion in the Recorp and to hold public 
hearings thereon. 

In keeping with this practice, I ask 

ous consent to have printed at 
this point in the Recorp the text of the 
proposed amendment together with sup- 
porting correspondence. 

There being no objection, the amend- 
ment and supporting correspondence 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

U.S. Atomic ENERGY COMMISSION, 
Washington, D.C. 
Hon. CHET HOLIFIELD, 
Chairman, Joint Committee on Atomic En- 
ergy, Congress of the United States. 

Dear Mr. HoLIFELD: Pursuant to Section 

123c of the Atomic Energy Act of 1954, as 


amended, there are submitted with this 
letter: 

a. a proposed “Amendment to Agreement 
for Cooperation Between the Government of 
the United States of America and the Gov- 
ernment of the Republic of China Concern- 
ing the Civil Uses of Atomic Energy”; 

b. a copy of a letter from the Commission 
to the President recommending approval of 
the amendment; and 

c. & copy of a letter from the President to 
the Commission containing his determina- 
tion that its performance will promote and 
will not constitute an unreasonable risk to 
the common defense and security, and ap- 
proving the amendment and authorizing its 
execution. 

The proposed amendment, which has been 
negotiated by the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion and the Department of State pursuant 
to the Atomic Energy Act of 1954, as 
amended, revises the Agreement for Coopera- 
tion between the United States of America 
and China which was signed on July 18, 1955, 
as amended by the agreements signed on 
December 8, 1958, June 11, 1960, May 31, 1962, 
and June 8, 1964. 

Article II of the proposed amendment 
would raise from six to eight kilograms the 
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quantity of U-235 in enriched uranium 
which may be used for fueling research re- 
actors in China at any time. The existing 
language of Article II in the agreement 
which provides for the transfer of an addi- 
tional amount to permit the efficient and 
continuous operation of the reactor or re- 
actors is being retained. 

Article II would also permit the transfer 
to China of material enriched to more than 
20% in the isotope U-235 when there is a 
technical or economic justification for such 
a transfer. 

Article III of the proposed amendment re- 
flects the recent changes in the Atomic En- 
ergy Act of 1954 permitting private owner- 
ship of special nuclear material by enabling 
private parties in the United States and 
China to be parties to arrangements for the 
transfer of special nuclear material. Previ- 
ously, such arrangements were confined to 
governments. Arrangements made directly 
between private parties under proposed Ar- 
ticle III would be undertaken pursuant to 
applicable laws, regulations, policies. and 
license requirements of the United States 
and China. A similar provision has been in- 
corporated in the agreements with Switzer- 
land, the Philippines, Turkey, and the U.K., 
and the proposed Swedish agreement and 
Israeli amendment. 

Inasmuch as the transfer of highly en- 
riched fuel would be permitted under the 
proposed amendment, comprehensive bi- 
lateral safeguards have also been included. 
The Chinese research reactor and fuel ob- 
tained from the United States, however, are 
under the safeguards of the International 
Atomic Energy Agency, as provided in the tri- 
lateral agreement among the United States, 
China, and the Agency, which entered into 
force on October 29, 1965. Accordingly, as 
with the present bilateral safeguards, the 
comprehensive bilateral safeguards would be 
suspended as long as the trilateral safeguards 
remain in force. United States safeguards 
would be resumed, however, if for any reason 
Agency safeguards should cease to apply. 

Additionally, the formulation in Article I 
respecting information exchange has been 
brought into conformity with currently used 
language, and redundant features of Para- 
graph A of Article II have been eliminated. 
Articles V and VI contain minor editorial 
revisions. ; 

The amendment will enter into force on 
the day on which each Government shall 
have received from the other Government 
written notification that it has complied 
with all statutory and constitutional require- 
ments to bring the amendment into force. 

Cordially, 
S. M. NABRIT, 
Acting Chairman. 

Enclosures: 

1. Amendment to Agreement for Coopera- 
tion with the Government of the Republic 
of China (3). 

2. Letter from the Commission to the 
President (3). 

3. Letter from the President to the Com- 
mission (3). 


U.S. ATOMIC ENERGY COMMISSION, 
Washington, D.C. 
The 


PRESIDENT, 
The White House. 

Deak Mr. PRESIDENT: The Atomic Energy 
Commission recommends that you approve 
the enclosed proposed “Amendment to Agree- 
ment for Cooperation Between the Govern- 
ment of the United States of America and 
the Government of the Republic of China 
Concerning Civil Uses of Atomic Energy,” 
determine that its performance will promote 
and will not constitute an unreasonable risk 
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to the common defense and security, and 
authorize its execution. The Department of 
State supports the Commission’s recommen- 
dation. 

The proposed amendment, which has been 
negotiated by the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion and the Department of State pursuant 
to the Atomic Energy Act of 1954, as 
amended, would revise the Agreement for 
Cooperation between the United States of 
America and China which was signed at 
Washington on July 18, 1955, as amended by 
the Agreements signed December 8, 1958, 
June 11, 1960, May 31, 1962, and June 8, 1964. 
The Agreement for Cooperation pertains to 
research in the peaceful uses of atomic 
energy, particularly through the utilization 
of research reactors. The agreement is 
scheduled to expire on July 17, 1974. 

Article II of the proposed amendment to 
the agreement would raise from six to eight 
kilograms the net quantity of U-235 which 
may be transferred to China for fueling re- 
search reactors. In addition, Article IT would 
permit the transfer to China of material en- 
riched to more than 20% in the isotope U-235 
when there is a technical or economic justi- 
fication for such a transfer. 

Article III of the proposed amendment re- 
flects the recent changes in the Atomic 
Energy Act of 1954 permitting private owner- 
ship of special nuclear material by enabling 
private parties in the United States and 
China to be parties to arrangements for the 
transfer of special nuclear material. Pre- 
viously, such arrangements were confined to 
governments. Arrangements made directly 
between private parties under proposed 
Article III would be undertaken pursuant to 
applicable laws, regulations, policies, and 
license requirements of the United States 
and China. 

Inasmuch as the transfer of highly en- 
riched fuel would be permitted under the 
proposed amendment, comprehensive bi- 
lateral safeguards have also been included. 
The Chinese research reactor and fuel ob- 
tained from the United States, however, are 
under the safeguards of the International 
Atomic Energy Agency, as provided in the 
trilateral agreement among the United States, 
China, and the Agency which came into 
effect on October 29, 1965. Accordingly, the 
bilateral safeguards in the proposed amend- 
ment would be suspended as long as the 
trilateral safeguards currently applied by the 
International Atomic Energy Agency remain 
in force; however, U.S. safeguards would be 
resumed if for any reason Agency safeguards 
should cease to apply. 

The proposed amendment also includes 
several minor revisions. Article I would 
conform fields of information exchange to 
our more current practice, while Paragraph 
A of Article II combines language presently 
in the agreement to eliminate unnecessary 
repetition. Articles V and VI of the pro- 
posed amendment include minor editorial 
revisions. 

Following your determination, approval, 
and authorization, the proposed amendment 
will be formally executed by appropriate 
authorities of the Government of the United 
States of America and the Government of the 
Republic of China. In compliance with Sec- 
tion 1230 of the Atomic Energy Act of 1954, 
as amended, it will then be placed before 
the Joint Committee on Atomic Energy. 


Respectfully yours, 
GLENN T. SEABORG, 
Chairman., 
Enclosure: Proposed Amendment to 


Agreement for Cooperation Between the Gov- 
ernment of the United States of America and 
the Government of the Republic of China.” 
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THE WHrre House, 
Washington, August 23, 1966. 
Hon, GLENN T. SEABORG, 
Atomic Energy Commission, Washington. 

Dear Dr. SEaBorG: In accordance with Sec- 
tion 123a of the Atomic Energy Act of 1954, 
as amended, the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion has submitted to me by letter dated 
August 17, 1966, a proposed Amendment to 
the Agreement for Cooperation between the 
Government of the United States of America 
and the Government of the Republic of 
China Concerning the Civil Uses of Atomic 
Energy and has recommended that I ap- 
prove the proposed amendment, determine 
that its performance will promote and will 
not constitute an unreasonable risk to the 
common defense and security, and authorize 
its execution. 

Pursuant to the provisions of 123b of the 
Atomic Energy Act of 1954, as amended, and 
upon the recommendation of the Atomic 
Energy Commission, I hereby: 

(a) approve the proposed amendment and 
determine that the performance of the Agree- 
ment, as amended, will promote and will not 
constitute an unreasonable risk to the com- 
mon defense and security of the United 
States of America; 

(b) authorize the execution of the pro- 
posed ‘amendment on behalf of the Govern- 
ment of the United States of America by ap- 
propriate authorities of the Department of 
State and the Atomic Energy Commission. 

Sincerely, í 
LYNDON B. JOHNSON., 
AMENDMENT TO AGREEMENT FOR COOPERATION 

BETWEEN THE GOVERNMENT OF THE UNITED 

STATES OF AMERICA AND THE GOVERNMENT 

OF THE REPUBLIC Or CHINA CONCERNING 

CIVIL USES or ATOMIC ENERGY 


The Government of the United States of 
America and the Government of the Republic 
of China, 

Desiring to amend the Agreement for Co- 
operation Concerning Civil Uses of Atomic 
Energy Between the Government of the 
United States of America and the Govern- 
ment of the Republic of China, signed at 
Washington on July 18, 1955 (hereinafter 
referred to as the “Agreement for Coopera- 
tion”), as amended by the ements 
signed at Washington on December 8, 1958, 
June 11, 1960, May 31, 1962, and June 8, 1964, 

Agree as follows: 


ARTICLE I 


Article I, Paragraph A of the Agreement for 
Cooperation, as amended, is amended to read 
as follows: 

“A. Subject to the limitations of Article V, 
the Parties hereto will exchange information 
in the following fields: 

“1. design, construction, operation, and 
use of research reactors, materials testing 
reactors, and reactor experiments; 

“2. the use of radioactive isotope and 
source, special nuclear, or byproduct material 
in physical and biological research, medical 
therapy, agriculture, and industry; and 

“3. health and safety problems related to 
the foregoing.” 

ARTICLE TI 


A. Article II, Paragraph A of the Agree- 
ment for Cooperation, as amended, is amend- 
ed to read as follows: 

“A. The Commission will transfer to the 
Government of the Republic of China ura- 
nium enriched in the isotope U-—235, subject 
to the terms and conditions herein, as may 
be required as initial and replacement fuel 
in the operation of research reactors, mate- 
rials testing reactors, and reactor experi- 
ments which the Government of the Repub- 
lic. of China, in consultation with the Com- 
mission, decides to construct or operate or 
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decides to authorize private individuals and 
private organizations under its jurisdiction to 
construct or operate.” 

B. Article II, Paragraph B of the Agree- 
ment for Cooperation, as amended, is amend- 
ed as follows: 

1. The number, “six (6)”, is deleted wher- 
ever it appears and the number, “eight (8)”, 
is substituted in lieu thereof. 

2. The last sentence thereof is deleted and 
the following is substituted in lieu thereof: 

“The Commission may, however, upon re- 
quest, make all or a portion of the fore- 
going special nuclear material available as 
uranium enriched to more than twenty per- 
cent (20%) by weight in the isotope U-235 
when there is a technical or economic justi- 
fication for such a transfer for use in research 
reactors, materials testing reactors, and re- 
actor experiments, each capable of operating 
with a fuel load not to exceed eight (8) kilo- 
grams of the isotope U-235 contained in such 
uranium.” 

ARTICLE NI 


Article IV of the Agreement for Coopera- 
- tion is amended to read as follows: 

“With respect to the subjects of agreed ex- 
change of information referred to in Article 
I, it is understood that arrangements may 
be made between either Party or authorized 
persons under its jurisdiction and author- 
ized persons under the jurisdiction of the 
other for the transfer of materials, including 
special nuclear terial, and equipment and 
devices, and for the performance of services. 
Such arrangements shall be subject to: 

1. the limitations applicable to transac- 
tions between the Parties under Article II; 

“2, Article V; and 

“3, applicable laws, regulations, policies, 
and license requirements of the Parties.” 


ARTICLE IV 


Paragraphs A, B, and C of Article VI of 
the Agreement for Cooperation, as amended, 
are amended to read as follows: 

“A. The Government of the United States 
of America and the Government of the Re- 
public of China emphasize their common in- 
terest in assuring that any material, equip- 
ment, or device made available to the Gov- 
ernment of the Republic of China or any 
person under its jurisdiction pursuant to 
this Agreement shall be used solely for civil 


purposes. È 

B. Except to the extent that the safe- 
guards provided for in this Agreement are 
supplanted, by agreement of the Parties as 
provided in Article VII(A), by safeguards 
of the International Atomic Energy Agency, 
the Government of the United States of 
America, nowithstanding any other provi- 
sions of this agreement, shall have the fol- 
lowing rights: i 

(1) With the objective of assuring design 
and operation: for civil purposes and per- 
mitting effective application of safeguards, 
to review the design of any (a) reactor, and 
(b) other equipment and devices, the de- 
sign ‘of which the Commission determines 
to be relevant to the effective application of 
safeguards, which are, or have been, made 
available to the Government of the Repub- 
lic of China or any person under its juris- 
diction under this Agreement, or which are 
to use, fabricate, or process any of the fol- 
lowing materials so made available: source 
material, special nuclear material, moderator 
material, or other material designated by the 
Commission; 

(2) With respect to any source or special 
‘nuclear material made available under this 
Agreement to the Government of the Repub- 
‘lic óf China or any person under its jurisdic- 
tion by the Government of the United States 
of America or any person under its jurisdic- 
tion and any source or special nuclear mate- 
rial utilized in, recovered from, or produced 
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as a result of the use of any of the following 
materials, equipment or devices so made 
available: 

(a) source material, special nuclear mate- 
rial, moderator material, or other material 
designated by the Commission, 

(b) reactors, 

(c) any other equipment or device desig- 
nated by the Commission as an item to be 
made available on the condition that the pro- 
visions of this subparagraph B(2) will apply, 

(i) to require the maintenance and pro- 
duction of operating records and to request 
and receive reports for the purpose of assist- 
ing in ensuring accountability for such mate- 
rials; and 

(1) to require that any such material in 
‘the custody of the Government of the Re- 
public of China or any person under its ju- 
risdiction be subject to all of the safeguards 
provided for in this Article and the guar- 
anties set forth in Article VII; 

(3) To require the deposit in storage facil- 
ities designated by the Commission of any 
of the special nuclear material referred to in 
subparagraph B(2) of this Article which is 
not currently utilized for civil purposes in 
the Republic of China and which is not re- 
tained or purchased by the Government of 
the United States of America pursuant to 
Paragraphs E or F, respectively, of Article II, 
or otherwise disposed of pursuant to an ar- 
rangement meaty acceptable to the 
Parties: 

(4) To designate, after consultation with 
the Government of the Republic of China, 
personnel who, accompanied, if either Party 
so requests, by personnel designated by the 
Government of the Republic of China, shall 
ave access in the Republic of China to all 
places and data necessary to account for the 
source and special nuclear materials which 
are -subject to subparagraph B(2) of this 
Article, to determine whether there is com- 
pliance .with this Agreement, and to make 
such independent measurements as may be 
deemed necessary; 

(5) In the event of non-compliance with 
‘the provisions of this Article or the guaran- 
ties set forth in Article VII and the failure of 
the Government of the Republic of China to 
carry out the provisions of this Article within 
a reasonable time, to suspend or terminate 
this Agreement and to require the return of 
any materials, equipment, and devices re- 
ferred to in subparagraph B(2) of this Arti- 
cle; 

(6) To consult with the Government of 
‘the Republic of China in the matter of health 
and safety. 

“C. The Goyernment of the Republic of 
China undertakes to facilitate the applica- 
tion of the safeguards provided for in this 
Article.” ; 
j ARTICLE V 

Article VII, Paragraph B of the Agreement 
for Cooperation is amended by adding the 
words, “or group of nations”, following the 
word, “nation”, wherever it appears. 

ARTICLE VI 

Article VII(A)1 of the Agreement for Co- 
operation, as amended, is amended by delet- 
ing the reference, paragraph C“, and the 
commas preceding and following such refer- 
ence. 

ARTICLE VII 

This Amendment shall enter into force on 
the date on which each Government shall 
have received from the other Government 
written notification that it has complied with 
all statutory and constitutional requirements 
for the entry into force of such Amendment 
and shall remain in force for the period of 
the Agreement for Cooperation, as amended. 

In Witness Whereof, the undersigned, duly 
authorized, have signed this Amendment. 
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Done at Washington, in duplicate, this — 
day of , 1966 

For the Government of the United States 
of America: 


(DZ) 
Donovan Q. Zoox, 
Director, Office of Atomic Energy Affairs, 
International Scientific and Techno- 
logical Affairs, Department of State. 
(BHT) 


BARBARA H. THOMAS, 
Foreign Afairs Oficer, Division of Inter- 
national Afairs, U.S. Atomic Energy 
Commission. 
For the Government of the Republic of 
China: 
(Mw) 


MARTIN Word, 
Economie Minister Counselor, Chinese 
Embassy, Washington, D.C. 


VIETNAM—DEESCALATION OR 
COMPLETE VICTORY 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, on 
Monday, according to the New York 
Times, the Secretary of State visited U 
Thant. He also spoke to the Veterans of 
Foreign Wars. 

In the conversation with Mr. U Thant— 
according to the Times—the Secretary 
asserted that the “United States wanted 
to de- escalate the Vietnam war” but said 
there was lack of interest on the part of 
Hanoi and its allies. 

Speaking to the Veterans of Foreign 
Wars, however, the Secretary of State 
said that a premature pullout from Viet- 
nam would surely lead to world war III. 
According to the paper, Mr. Rusk said: 

Any withdrawal before complete victory 
over Communist aggression would be * * * 
fatal. 

So one can take a choice of US. 
policy—deescalation or complete vic- 
tory. Except that I had always pre- 
5 — 0 1 that these were mutually exclu- 

ve. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
that the articles from the New York 
Times be printed in the Recor at this 
point. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the New York (N. L.) Times] 
Rusk ASSERTS UNITED STATES FAvorRS WAR 

CURB BUT Fors SHUN IT—TALKS oF VIET- 

NAM WITH THANT AND CALLS FOR BOLSTER- 

_ING OF TRUCE UNIT IN CAMBODIA— LEADERS 

CONFER AT U.N.—VETERANS TOLD BY SECRE- 

TARY AN EARLY Purt-Our COULD SPUR 

WorLD Wan III 

(By Kathleen Teltsch) 

Unrrep Nations, N.Y., August 22.—Secre- 
tary of State Dean Rusk told U Thant today 
that the United States wanted to de-esca- 
late the Vietnam war but that there had been 
a lack of interest on the part of Hanoi and 
its allies. 

Mr, Rusk visited the Secretary General 
and said later that he had assured Mr. Thant 
of the interest of the United States in scal- 
ing down the war. 

North Vietnam officially denounced all 
American efforts to end the Vietnam war and 
rejected the proposal by its Asian neighbors 
to hold a peace conference, according to a 
United Presss International dispatch from 
Tokyo.] 
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Mr. Thant's position has been that the 
only way to get negotiations started is by 
halting the American bombing of North 
Vietnam. 

He repeatedly has offered this as the first 
element of a three-point formula. The other 
points would be scaling down of fighting in 
the South and discussions by all the com- 
batants, including the Vietcong. 

Mr. Rusk said he had not gone into details 
on these three points during his talk with 
Mr. Thant. 


INTEREST IN CAMBODIA 


Discussing Vietnam's neighbor, the Secre- 
tary of State said he had renewed United 
States interest in strengthening the Inter- 
national Control Commission in Cambodia 
to help assure the neutrality and territorial 
integrity of Cambodia. 

The idea of bolstering the commission so 
that it could better police the frontier with 
South Vietnam was proposed by Prince Noro- 
dom Sihanouk, the Cambodian chief of state, 
in December with the suggestion that Wash- 
ington pay for strengthening it. In June, 
the United States said it would be pleased 
to do so because the United States sought to 
prevent the use of Cambodian territory by 
troops of North Vietnam. 

The proposal has not been implemented al- 
though a Cambodian source said today that 
it still stood. 

Reiteration by Mr. Rusk of the idea of 
strengthening the commission took on sig- 
nificance in light of the fact that the United 
States conceded last week that the border 
village bombed by American planes recently 
may have been in Cambodia. 

The commission was set up under the 1954 
Geneva agreements. Mr. Rusk, in referring 
to it, expressed disappointment that the co- 
chairmen of the Geneva conference, Britain 
and the Soviet Union, had not been able to 
make progress on Prince Sihanouk’s request. 
The United States has complained that the 
Soviet Union has not agreed to efforts to con- 
vene a Geneva meeting. 


FIRST MEETING SINCE JUNE 


Today's meeting between Mr. Rusk and Mr. 
Thant was their first since June 14, when the 
Secretary General went to Washington for a 
United Nations reception. At that time Mr. 
Thant said that they had talked casually for 
only “a few moments,” that Vietnam was 
touched on but that “nothing of substance” 
had been discussed. 

By contrast, Mr. Rusk and Mr. Thant con- 
ferred in the Secretary General's 38th- floor 
offices for 65 minutes. Mr. Rusk was accom- 
panied by Ambassador James M. Nabrit Jr. 
of the United States delegation, who is dep- 
uty permanent representative. 

Mr. Rusk said on leaving that he and Mr. 
Thant had discussed the coming General As- 
sembly and Southeast Asia and Vietnam. He 
said the talks had been “useful and helpful.” 

Mr. Rusk said that he had not discussed 
with Mr. Thant the United States’ request 
that he stay on as Secretary General, but 
that American support for Mr. Thant was 
well known. Mr. Thant’s term ends Nov. 3. 


A WARNING BY RUSK 
(By Homer Bigart) 

Secretary Rusk warned in a speech here 
yesterday that a premature American pull- 
out from South Vietnam would “surely” lead 
to World War II. i 

Any withdrawal before complete victory 
over Communist aggression would be as fatal 
as were attempts to appease the Axis powers 
in the nineteen-thirties, Mr. Rusk said at 
the annual convention of the Veterans cf 
Foreign Wars at the New York Hilton Hotel. 

He implied that had President Kennedy 
lived, American combat troops would be as 
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heavily committed in Vietnam as they are 
under President Johnson. 

He said President Kennedy had “never fal- 
tered” in taking whatever action was neces- 
sary to preserve South Vietnam's independ- 
ence, He recalled Mr. Kennedy’s saying two 
months before his assassination, “But we 
are not there [in Vietnam] to see a war lost.” 


SCHLESINGER’S VIEW 


This does not agree with the recollections 
of Arthur M. Schlesinger Jr., the historian, 
who said in his book “A Thousand Days” 
that President Kennedy never regarded Viet- 
nam as a top-priority problem. Moreover, 
Mr. Schlesinger said President Kennedy be- 
lieved a heavy American troop build-up 
might turn Vietnamese nationalism against 
the United States and transform an Asian 
civil conflict into a white man's war. 

After discussing Mr, Kennedy’s position on 
Vietnam, Secretary Rusk lauded President 
Johnson as “one of the most resolute Presi- 
dents this country ever had.“ He sald: | 

“President Johnson has faced great al- 
ternatives: 

“We can quit [in Vietnam] and await the 
great catastrophe that surely awaits at the 
end of the trail. i 

“Or we can meet these people who are 
coming in from North Vietnam. And our 
people are meeting them with a skill that 
is deeply moving. 

“Now that’s what this is all about, Either 
we act to prevent war or sit with neglect and 
wait for it to happen.” 


EARLIER VIEW RECALLED 


Mr. Rusk noted that between World Wars 
I and It many Americans looked on Japan's 
aggression in Manchuria as unimportant to 
their national security. 

He said Americans in those days reassured 
themselves by saying: “Well, maybe if the 
aggressors get just another bite they'll be 
happy,” or “You have to remember they've 
been treated pretty poorly in the past.” 

“That was the cynicism, that was the 
neglect that led to World War II,” Mr. Rusk 
said. 

He described the Veterans of Foreign Wars 
as “a group not confused about why we're 
fighting in Vietnam.” 

“Our objective,” he said, is peace—peace 
that permits an independent people in any 
area to live in peace with institutions of 
their own choice.” 

He added: 

“Once in a while I see a picket carrying 
a ‘Peace in Vietnam’ sign. I’m tempted to 
go and say, ‘Let me help you carry that sign 
because President Johnson has taken that 
sign into every capital in the world’.” 

Secretary Rusk said American troops in 
Vietnam would “come home tomorrow if the 
{North Vietnamese] infiltration stopped and 
those who have no business in South Viet- 
nam would go home.” 

“But they still keep coming,” he said. 

“If anyone from Hanoi can be in Geneva 
tomorrow morning to talk peace, I will be 
there,” Mr. Rusk said. 

Declaring that successive administrations 
in Washington had found the continued in- 
dependence of South Vietnam vital to Amer- 
ican security, the Secretary said there could 
be no doubt about the depth of the commit- 
ment in Southeast Asia. 

He said that the Southeast Asia Treaty 
Organization and other defensive alliances 
were “the backbone of world peace,” and that 
if Moscow and Peking concluded that the 
United States was backing down on its 
pledges to those alliances, the world would 
face the prospect of World War III. 

He predicted that if President Johnson 
prevailed in South Vietnam “a hundred small 
nations around the world will clap their 
hands in joy.” 
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The United States, he said, is not trying to 
“wipe out“ North Vietnam, nor does it seek 
any bases in Vietnam 

“All we want,” he added; “is an enduring 
peace, and what's wrong with that?“ 7 

The national Veterans of Foreign Wars 
Armed Forces Award was given to Col. Mi- 
chael Yunck of the Marines in recognition 
of “his compassion for his fellow man and 
his dedication to American ideals as shown 
by his actions when he risked death and in- 
jury so that Vietnamese civilians might live.” 

Colonel Yunck, still on active duty despite 
the loss of a leg, told the veterans: “We will 
continue the fight in Vietnam until that 
country can join us in the family of free 
nations, free from fear of aggression.” 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have: printed 
in the Recorp at this point a short arti- 
cle from the Manchester Guardian, en- 
titled “The Fears of U Thant,” 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


[From the Manchester Guardian, Aug. 12, 
1966] 


THE Fears oF U THANT 


“I am increasingly convinced,” said the 
UN Secretary-General, U Thant, last Satur- 
day, “that the Vietnam war will develop 
into a major war if the present trend con- 
tinues.“ No one who did not foresee the 
war's expansion to its present scale has the 
right to contradict him—least of all the 
United States Administration, which is now 
employing forces and using methods beyond 
anything it dreamed of only two years ago. 
The expansion continues day by day, with oc- 
casional major leaps. Mr. Wilson’s visit to 
Washington at the end of last week was 
marked by the heaviest raids on North Viet- 
nam so far, and also by the first intentional 
raids by US aircraft on the demilitarised 
zone between North and South Vietnam. 
If, as a US military spokesman claimed, the 
targets were troop concentrations and forti- 
fications, then the North Vietnamese can 
be blamed for initiating this bit of escala- 
tion by introducing them; but that confirms 
rather than invalidates U Thant's thesis. 
U Thant’s fear that the war may “spill over 
the frontiers” is already being fulfilled. 
Siam has long been a major base for the 
US air raids on the North, and it gets daily 
more disturbing that Britain is involved to 
the extent of building a military airfield 
there. 

But, if both sides are contributing to the 
expansion of the war, the US responsibility 
is by far the greater. That is inevitable, 
quite apart from any questions of right and 
wrong; for the military resources that the 
United States can throw in are vast compared 
with those of Vietnam. A halt in the esca- 
lation does not depend on the Vietcong, or 
even, as Mr. Wilson often suggests, on Ha- 
noi—unless it wants to surrender, for that 
(it may reasonably fear) is what accepting 
American terms for talks would imply at 
present. 

Still less can Peking or Moscow save the 
nations from the fate that U Thant fears; 
they have already shown how reluctant they 
are to get involved in the fighting. The 
choice of peace and war is in American 
hands, and the fact that those who have 
to make it do not see it in such stark terms 
renders it all the easier for them to choose 
the wrong thing: war will come creeping up 
on them and tighten ite coils, as it has been 
doing up to now. Already it is hard to see 
how they can escape honourably. But if they 
cannot at this stage contemplate withdraw- 
ing, they can at least not go on making 
things worse. That is an immediate decision 
they could take towards ending the war. 
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It does not depend on any elaborate peace 
proposals, but would contribute to a situa- 
tion which might later make them possible. 
Now, however, it seems that the US lead- 
ers are set on victory, and we may even fear, 
as U Thant seems to, that they will stop 
of nothing short of it—even world war. The 
danger is all the greater in that, through the 
nature of the war, the victory they seek is 


impossible. y 


CONDITIONS IN SAIGON 


Mr: FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, 
sevéral weeks ago, in an open hearing 
before the Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions, the Secretary of Defense chal- 
lenged a statement which I had made, 
which in turn was based upon an article 
in the New York Times written by Neil 
Sheehan. That article dealt with con- 
ditions in Saigon resulting from the war 
and the infusion-of such vast numbers 
of foreign troops: 

It is regrettable that the Secretary of 
Defense, who is so powerful in the mak- 
ing of policy in our Government and in 
the conduct of the war, is so badly in- 
formed about actual conditions in the 
theater of war. 

Recently, Mr. Eric Pace, in the New 
York Times, and Mr. Robert Guillain, in 
Le Monde of Paris, have given us fur- 
ther reports on the conditions in Saigon. 

I believe it might be beneficial to our 
national welfare if those who direct our 
foreign policy were made aware of what 
is happening in Saigon and in Vietnam. 

Therefore, I ask unanimous consent 
to have printed in the Recorp at this 
point the article from the New York 
Times of August 5, 1966, by Mr. Eric 
Pace and a translation of the article by 
Mr. Guillain which appeared in Le 
Monde of Paris on May 21, 1966. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

War SPURS DELINQUENCY AMONG GIRLS IN 
VIETNAM—INSTITUTION FOR THEM, RUN BY 
Nuns aT Satcon’s Cost, Has To BE ENLARGED 

(By Eric Pace) 

VINHLONG, SOUTH VIETNAM, August 3.—The 
South Vietnamese Government is quietly 
doubling the capacity of its only rehabilita- 
tion center for delinquent girls, officials dis- 
closed today. 

. “We're getting all the stragglers in the 
flock,” said Sister Mary, the strapping Irish 
nun who runs the center, which is in a for- 
mer military barracks in this provincial capi- 
tal 65 miles southwest of Saigon. i 

“The presence of so many troops makes a 
fantastic amount of prostitution,” she said. 
“Its. out of control now in Saigon, and I 
think the Vietnamese resent this more than 
anything else about the expanding of the 
war, more even than the bombing.” 

Sister Mary’s charges, dressed in neat white 
blouses, gazed coolly. at a group of male visi- 
tors who were shepherded through the cen- 
ter's pastel arcades. 

„There's Lisa,“ Sister Mary said. She's 10. 
She was working in a brothel in Saigon.“ 

That is Rose; she used to steal 10,000 
plasters [about $85] a day,” the 43-year-old 
nun said, indicating another 10-year old, 
whose hair was carefully combed. 

Sister Mary also pointed a 16-year-old 
named Margaret who had a demure pigtail. 
“She was kidnaped, drugged and put to work 
m a Saigon bar,” the nun said softly. 
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Saigon courts provide the majority of the 
inmates of the institution, which is formally 
called the Center of Professional Guidance 
and is owned by the Government. Sister 
Mary and her staff of seven nuns are from 
the Order of the Good Shepherd, whose head- 
quarters is in France. 

Girls from 10 to 18 years old are admitted 
to the center, founded in 1958 by the Gov- 
ernment of President Ngo Dinh Diem after a 
campaign against vice. Subsequent Govern- 
ments have kept the center in operation. 

The present capacity of 170 girls will be 
increased by 150 when building is completed. 
The new house will contain a dining hall and 
quarters for unwed mothers and their chil- 
dren. 

Construction on the project has lagged be- 
cause of a lack of funds from the Govern- 
ment, although Sister Mary maintains that 
the program should be vastly expanded. 

Though limited in size, the existing quar- 
ters are elaborately appointed, with a tennis 
court and swimming pool. The girls have 
their own mandolin ensemble, and are in- 
structed in cooking and painting in addition 
to regular school subjects. 

Older girls are allowed to go on dates with 
local boys whom they meet through Catholic 
youth activities. When the girls reach 18, 
the nuns try to find them jobs and homes 
elsewhere. Sister Mary said that most of her 
alumnae found a satisfactory niche in the 
outside world, and that numbers of them 
returned for visits. 

With the sharp increase in prostitution, 
the courts no longer commit a girl simply 
for being a prostitute. “That would be like 
trying to stop a tidal wave,” Sister Mary said. 
Those sent to the center have generally been 
involved in more serious crimes, such as kid- 
napping other girls. 

Many of the younger inmates, though, are 
simply homeless urchins found roaming, like 
alley cats, down Saigon’s boulevards, begging 
or stealing from the markets. 

“Their parents are generally dead or killed 
in the war, or working some place else,” Sis- 
ter Mary explained. 

The less tractable girls are segregated in a 
room called “the dump heap.” They were 
sewing pajamas for a Saigon hospital today 
while the radio played soothing songs from 
the American musical “South Pacific.” 


— 


In Vietnam: THE SECOND DTT War” 
(By Robert Guillain) 
; 1. SAIGON 

Their heads shaved, their shoulders 
squared, their legs enormous, they are here 
in the streets of Saigon by the hundreds— 
the GI. Almost all of them in civvies, shirts 
hanging loose over their trousers, they dis- 
play in the city the vaguely restive boredom 
of the soldier on leave, out for a good time. 

For those big white and black giants, 
a whole population of pint-sized yellow men 
seems to be there just to wait on them. 
They let themselyes be wheeled around in 
bicycle rickshaws. by half-naked coolies. 
They have their shoes shined by tiny 10- 
year old shoeshine They let them- 
selves be taken in tow by girls who hold them 
by the hand. 

It is for them that the girls have given up 
the graceful Vietnamese tunic, the silk pan- 
taloons, and the floating veils, to don teen- 
ager slacks fitting snugly at the thighs. At 
the street-corners the G.I. palavers with the 
young hoodlums and pimps in blue-jeans, 
who offer them girls, piasters on the black 
market, addresses for gambling, or opium. 
For them the sidewalks of the Boulevard 
Charner spill over. with shoddy goods in 
atrociously poor taste, sold out in the open, 
where erotic nudes painted on silks, and 
contraceptives camouflaged in silver dollars, 
are in great demand. 
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The heart of the city belongs to them. 
Rue Catinat, ironically renamed in Viet- 
namese “Rue de la Liberte” [Freedom Street], 
has never seen so many pink-skinned and 
blond-haired people. The terraces of the 
cafes are crowded, invaded by men, all cut 
after the same pattern. The bars—there is 
one every 50 feet or so—have American 
names, such as “Chicago”, or Texas“, and 
are crowded at all hours of the day or the 
night. 

THE HEAD IS ROTTEN 

Abroad, one readily imagines that Saigon 
lives in an atmosphere of war. War? But 
who thinks of it here but to detest it and 
to escape from it and to profit from it by 
the waltz of the dollars, and to mock it by 
the race to pleasures? In those far away 
places one also thinks that Saigon lives in 
fear, afraid every moment of the grenades 
or the time-bombs of the Viet Cong. Oh 
well, it’s not that way at all! Saigon only 
dreams of making deals and having fun, at 
least when it is not feverish with political 
demonstrations. At long intervals, it is true, 
the bombs work havoc. But, except for bad 
luck, everybody feels safe, and Saigon is not 
to be compared with Algiers under terror. 
Why would the Viet Cong use terror when 
there is an evil there which rots it much 
more surely from within: corruption? A 
Vietnamese said to me: “In this war, the head 
is rotten: Saigon is it.” 

These American boys behave decently, 
however, they are not too quarrelsome, not 
too often intoxicated, always generous with 
their dollars, But when there are thousands 
every day to spend their savings, to look for 
girls, to carry on their little deals, for each 
G.I. does quite a business, when the tide of 
men, the Niagara of dollars, and the Hima- 
laya of supplies fall on a poor and underde- 
veloped South Vietnam, on a South Vietnam- 
ese population whose fibre, not very strong 
to begin with, has suffered the wear and tear 
of twenty years of war, how could this coun- 
try escape rottenness”? 

The first few days, before I got used to it, 
the sight of Saigon gave me nausea. Because 
I had lived the Asian drama for a quarter of 
a century, had I myself become too “Asian- 
ized"? Anyway, I am sure that the Japanese, 
the Indians, and the Chinese who go to 
Saigon must feel as disgusted as I do. Well, 
then! After their 25 years of fighting and 
painful revolutions for Asia to be for the 
Asians, all of a sudden there are reinstalled 
in the capital of an Asian country, itself the 
center of world events, all the images over- 
come, all the odious images thought to have 
disappeared of a foreign and White suprem- 
acy, 


Saigon, invaded as it never was under the 
French, more occupied than Japan after its 
defeat, more immoral than Tokyo during 
the Korean War . . . The Whites, masters of 
the city. The “buyers”, back on the spot 
(the native businessmen who collaborate 
with the occupant ...). The ministers, 
puppets on the string. . The Vietnamese 
holding out their hand for a dier. . The 
Vietnamese girls who sell themselves. 
But don’t the Americans see that all this is 
a shocking sight? In the 15th or 20th year 
of decolonization, aren't they afraid of the 
judgments of the “Third World”? Don’t they 
know what weapons they are giving their 
enemies when the Viet Cong can say: “Look, 
Saigon is no more than a brothel and a den 
of iniquity”? 


PROSTITUTES AND RACKETEERS 

Saigon’s biggest industry today is prostitu- 
tion. In Korea, during the other war, the 
Americans were boycotted by the proud 
Korean women. The Americans in Vietnam 
are much luckier: the women of Saigon can 
hardly resist their youth and their dollars, 
and the refugees from the rice-flelds even 
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less. The bars with girls are making a mint. 
New bars are being opened all the time, 
through paying graft which may go as high 
as a million pilasters. 

That is where the G.I., who is fond of dim 
light, jazz music and whisky comes to find 
what he is looking for. He finds a “suite” 
everywhere, even in the most expensive and 
best known hotels; or in the thousands of 
rooms rented by the day or by the hour: it is 
no longer possible to keep count of the 
thousands of Vietnamese families who have 
adapted a part of their living quarters to 
such use; or in the sprawling straw-hut or 
shanty camps that have sprung up outside 
the American camps and along the roads, on 
the exits from Saigon, toward Tu-Duc, Bien- 
Hoa, Mytho, . . . 

To work for the Americans, or simply to 
live near them is the ideal of thousands of 
Vietnamese. Pro-American? No, pro-dollar. 
Those G.I.’s the money is rolling out of their 
pockets all by itself. Near them, one has 
access to all the products, all the gadgets, 
The U.S. Army imports everything, even its 
wastepaperbaskets are “made in USA.” To 
get near them means to get near the miracu- 
lous P.X., or army depot, and that means to 
join in the “trafficking” that surrounds the 
P.X. 

This trafficking has two forms. First of all, 
hundreds of G.I.’s every day sell on the black 
market all kinds of purchases they make at 
the P.X. for that purpose. On the other 
hand, hundreds of tons of goods bound for 
the army depot regularly disappear between 
the pier of the port of Saigon and the depot 
in town, a distance of two kilometers. Entire 
trucks disappear, en route, as though by 
magic. And everyone knows that this does 
not happen without a vast complicity net- 
work which must stretch beyond the customs 
officials, convoyers, Vietnamese police, etc.— 
who get themselves arrested from time to 
time—which must reach as far as the im- 
porting offices of the US. Army. 

The diverted products reappear on the 
enormous outdoor market set up on the side- 
walks, or in the stores all over the city. There 
one finds every conceivable type of com- 
modity ranging from preserves to rare prod- 
ucts labeled “not to be sold commercially.” 
And the P.X. merchandise is not the only one 
to disappear. A certain “thieves market” in 
town specializes in the sale of brand new 
American uniforms. If you want to buy 
American arms, you can get the address. 

CIVILIAN AND MILITARY “RACKETS” 

Another lucrative big racket is in construc- 
tion and housing. To get building materials, 
all kinds of graft must be paid, but the rich 
Vietnamese build one home after another 
and pay off the house within two years. They 
ask up to $800 a month for rent, knowing 
that their American tenants will always pay, 
even if they have to go out of their way to 
live in the villa and share the rent (sic— 
home?). The Chinese of Cholon build big 
eight to ten floor buildings profiting from the 
“cement racket,” which is one of their pri- 
vate rackets. But which are not their rack- 
ets? Cartridge cases and scrap iron from the 
battle-flelds, old tin cans, the flattened out 
metal of which is used for refugee huts. The 
Vietnamese compete: They traffic in auto- 
mobile or scooter imports, pharmaceutical 
products, exemptions from military service, 
etc. Vietnamese, Chinese—or Americans, 
everybody cheerfully gets together in a major 
racket: the traffic in dollars and piasters. 
There are at least three recognized rates: the 
official rate, the military dollar rate, more 
than double, and the black market rate, more 
than triple. There are always people, as 
though there were any doubt, who have ac- 
cess to several rates and who thus build for- 
tunes from clandestine exchange operations. 
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Many of even the highest-ranking officials 
take their own large slice from all these rack- 
ets. Under a regime which pays its officials 
ridiculous sums (a maximum of 50,000 old 
francs per month at least) embezzlement is 
a recognized practice: one gets paid out of 
State funds; “The mandarin also got paid, 
well, for life,” a Vietnamese said to me, The 
Minister of Tonton Diem for ten years, and 
the one we have today for one year”! “Bak- 
ashish” is indispensable on all sorts of oc- 
casions, and is demanded, especially, of the 
Americans. Officials make a fortune. Cus- 
toms Officials buy a Mercedes. Colonels build 
villas for themselves. 

For the misappropriation of funds does not 
spare the South Vietnamese Army; it is even 
one of its diseases, in all ranks. The govern- 
ment soldier pillages the villages “on busi- 
ness.” The superior officer serves his recruits 
two meals a day, instead of the three which 
are foreseen, and pockets the profit. When, 
all the same, this or that General or Colonel 
is perfectly honest, and many are, it is only 
too often his redoubtable wife who trafficks 
vigorously, like the wife who had her cement 
transported by army planes so she could 
build her villa. 

The best explanation for all these practices 
is a simple one: it is an escape from insecu- 
rity. The war has been going on for 20 years. 
Death may come tomorrow; or destruction; 
or Communism. To escape the war, to hold 
on to something that is secure—that is the 
desperate reflex and the obsession of thou- 
sands of Vietnamese. Security, for many of 
them, lies in the piaster, or rather, the dollar, 
or an account in a Swiss bank. For others, 
French culture would be a form of escape, 
or a villa on the Cote d'Azur. Ahl, to go 
to France, to live in Paris, and never to come 
back!. . It's better to desert a country 
which has become uninhabitable! If one 
could change the color of one’s skin, one 
would do so. 


INFLATION 


Meanwhile, even the profits from these 
doubtful practices are sapped by inflation. 
Its explosion coincided with the massive ar- 
rival of the American troops, and, therefore, 
the dollars. Prices rose 55 percent in 1965 
and are climbing steadily, as a result of the 
deluge of money and shortage of goods. The 
Viet Cong know how to worsen the situation 
by economic warfare. They are cutting off 
Saigon’s supplies of rice, milk. hogs, char- 
coal, etc. 

It must be noted, and this is important, 
that not everybody suffers, far from it, be- 
cause of the inflation and economic upsets. 
The American Installations bring work to 
many little people, and the rackets are profit- 
able. The people inside the hovels of the 
slums sometimes have more money than they 
have ever had before. The father works for 
the Americans as a coolie, the young son as a 
shoeshine boy, and the daughter is... 
“dutiful.” 

The people suffering most are the honest 
officials—there are some—and the little peo- 
ple with fixed incomes, especially the teach- 
ers, the intellectuals, and the students 
when they go to school. Many live in tragic 
circumstances. The government official be- 
comes a bicycle-rickshaw driver after hours, 
and the professor drives a cab in his spare 
time. 

An old world is crumbling. The United 
States which has come to protect law and 
order in this country has made a powerful 
contribution to the general disorder. The 
government is rotten; the family falls apart; 
the social classes are in a state of decom- 
position. “The Confucian society had four 
classes”, a Vietnamese said to me, “of which 
the Mandarin was the most respected. To- 
day a popular saying lists the four classes by 
order of power and respect: the p ..., the 
rickshaw coolies, the Chinese, and the Gen- 
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erals.” And he adds: Besides, things 
change very rapidly. Six months ago, the 
Generals were heading the list.” 


THE JOHNSON DOCTRINE IN ASIA 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, 
some time ago I spoke in this Chamber 
about the Johnson doctrine in Asia. I 
suggested that before our country was 
committed to such a far-reaching under- 
taking in Asia, the Senate should be in- 
formed and should be given an opportu- 
nity to approve or disapprove of such a 
doctrine and such an undertaking. -~ 

No one from the executive branch 
acknowledged the plan to commit us be- 
yond the war in Vietnam. But it is in- 
teresting that Mr. Richard Wilson, who 
reputedly is close to the White House, 
has written a column confirming the 
thesis that I advanced on this floor. 

I ask unanimous consent that the arti- 
cle by Mr. Wilson be printed in the 
Record as part of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


JOHNSON Sets GREAT POWER ROLE FOR UNITED 
STATES IN ASIA 
(By Richard Wilson) 

This government now intends to play the 
role of a great power in Asia where none be- 
fore has succeeded in modern times, neither 
Russia, nor Japan, nor China. That was the 
meaning of President Johnson’s recent Asian 
policy announcement. ; ni 

It is an audacious policy three years in the 
making with some unlikely participants who 
in the end came to conclusions contrary to 
those they previously held. 

Johnson can trace the Viet Nam interven- 
tion in some form back through Presidents 
Truman, Eisenhower and Kennedy, but the 
new Asian policy he outlined in a nationally 
televised speech is strictly Johnsonian. 

Four men in addition to the President— 
Secretary of State Dean Rusk, Vice President 
Husert H. HUMPHREY, Defense Secretary. 
Robert S. NcNamara and Walt Whitman 
Rostow—played the leading parts in the 
formulation of the policy. Rostow, the for- 
mer Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
professor who adyises the President on na- 
tional security affairs, was the catalyst. 

Not until Rostow came into the White 
House as heir apparent to McGeorge B y 
did the vague concepts of Asian intervention 
coalesce, through his incisive rationalizing, 
into a recognizable policy of great impor- 
tance. The least likely and, in the end, the 
most enthusiastic of all the participants in 
making the policy was HUMPHREY, for he 
comes from that branch of the Democratic 
family that regards the Asian intervention as 
a tragic blunder. 

‘Rusk brought to this policy his own pre- 
occupation with Far Eastern affairs. This 
was his specialty in his earlier service in the 
State Department. McNamara, who in the 
beginning merely executed policy, has come 
to be a military philosopher, much concerned 
with the limits of the exercise of military 
power and eager to build bridges to China. 

So, now, Johnson is asking this nation to 
turn its eyes and thoughts to Asia as the 
most crucial area of the world, not in the 
narrow sense of the limited Viet Nam war 
but in the same large sense as we have for 
three centuries judged our relationship to 
Europe. 

This large order is not easily accepted by 
many who are learned in foreign affairs, We 
have been oriented to Europe in our major 
international relationships. The attention 
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of the nation has been commanded only by 
extraordinary events in Africa, Latin Amer- 
ica or Asia. We fought a war in the Pacific 
and then, after a little time, went home and 
watched from afar the rise and spread of 
Communist governments. We fought to a 
stalemate in Korea and then tried to forget 
about it. 

But the issue rose again and again 
throughout Asia until the last vestiges of 
European power vanished from there with 
the departure of the French from Southeast 
Asia and the British from India. Then by 
tentative stages the U.S. government moved 
in hesitantly with aid money and advisers 
to try to fill the vacuum that was drawing 
in the power of Communist China. These 
tentative stages grew into an important war 
in South Viet Nam. 

That war has now been spread to a much 
larger canvas whereon the United States 
would design a peaceable and cooperative 
Asia and where, as the President said, the 
United States would meet its obligations as 
a Pacific power. 

The President has finally spoken frankly in 
terms that can be understood both by those 
who agree and disagree with him. There is 
no longer any doubt why we are in Asia. We 
are there to stop aggression and use our 
power, as we have used it in Europe, to create 
stability under conditions that serve our 
interests best. 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. I also ask unani- 
mous consent that an editorial from the 
Washington Post, entitled “Our Great 
Power Role,” be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Our Great Power ROLE 


President Johnson’s message to the Ameri- 
can Alumni Council makes the policy of the 
United States in Asia as clear as it can be 
made by the use of language. Citizens may 
quarrel with it, but they cannot fairly say 
they have any doubts about why we are in 
South Vietnam or about what we are doing 
in Asia. 

As the President told the audience at 
White Sulphur Springs last night, we are in 
Asia to meet our obligations as a Pacific 
power, to prove to aggressive nations that the 
use of force is a losing game, to build the 
political and economic strength of the free 
nations of Asia, to further reconciliation be- 
tween nations that now call themselves 
enemies, 

The President has made the most powerful 
and persuasive declaration of his presidential 
career. It is a great state document stress- 
ing the ties that bind us to Asia. It scorns 
the suggestion that the Pacific is less “cross- 
able” than the Atlantic. It boldly asserts 
American concern with peace in Asia and 
with the human rights of Asians, It warns 
his countrymen not to “retreat from the 
obligations of freedom and security in Asia.” 

The limited extent of our aims in South 
Vietnam is paired with the strongest asser- 
tion so far of this country’s determination 
to pursue those ends. We are going to keep 
on until the Communists in North Vietnam 
“realize the price of aggression is too high.” 
The blunt warning to Hanoi that “victory for 
your armies is impossible,” that they “cannot 
drive us from South Vietnam by force,” that 
we will resist as long as they “persist in ag- 
gression” is rescued from arrogance by the 
promise that as soon as the use of force is 
abandoned, the fighting will end—that the 
United States will be ready to “reciprocate.” 

The President's quick review of progress 
toward peace and security in other parts of 
Asia may be criticized as excessively opti- 
mistic. But the record justifies some op- 
timism. Progress may not all be traceable to 
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our stand in South Vietnam but it is not 
unrelated to it. After a long diet of hand- 
wringing, we can stand a little heartwarming. 

The President has boldly and courageously 
committed this Nation to a great power role 
in Asia. It is a role for which many of his 
countrymen may not be prepared. It is a 
role from which most of them surely would 
like to escape. It is a role that history would 
have compelled them to disavow or embrace 
sooner or later. The war in South Vietnam is 
an incident that has hastened fateful deci- 
sions, but it probably has not basically al- 
tered them. The country had to choose be- 
tween a present-day Asian variety of our 
historic small-power isolation and the world 
role of great power into which events have 
thrust it. The President's paper is a simple 
declaratory statement describing the task 
we have already undertaken—and one that 
we undertook, if we had rightly understood 
it—the moment that World War II com- 
pelled us to assemble the greatest military 
force in world history. That force and power 
deprived us of the luxury of indifference to- 
ward or isolation from events anywhere in 
the world. 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The time of the Senator has 
expired. 

Mr. MANSFIELD, Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Senator 
from Arkansas be permitted to proceed 
for 3 additional minutes. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, the 
Washington Post is an enthusiastic ad- 
vocate of the administration’s foreign 
policy, which of course it has a right to 
be. It says that the President has boldly 
and courageously committed this Nation 
to a great power role in Asia, but it never 
suggests that the Senate should be con- 
sulted. 

I only suggest that it may well be that 
events will prove that this country should 
be a great power on the continent of 
Asia, but I still insist that it is proper— 
and I think wise—that such plans as 
exist in the Executive with regard to this 
matter should be submitted to the Sen- 
ate, that we should have an opportunity 
to consider such plans and, I would hope, 
either to approve or disapprove of them. 

The way we are now induced to com- 
mitments is so gradual and so subtle, 
that we have these commitments before 
any of us are aware of them. By that 
time, it is too late to exercise any inde- 
pendent judgment as to their wisdom. 

Mr. President, as a part of these re- 
marks, I also ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Recorp the text of 
the President’s statement to which the 
article and the editorial refer. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

[From the Washington (D.C.) Post, July 13, 
1966 


ASTIA— PARTNER OR PROBLEM” 


(Following is the prepared text of Presi- 
dent Johnson's address last night, delivered 
from Washington to the American Alumni 
Council meeting at White Sulphur Springs, 
W. Va..) 

As a former schoolteacher who turned to 
politics only to learn that all of life is a class- 
room, I have a very special respect for the 
work you do. 
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My own career, which began in a little 
school in South Texas, owes a great deal to 
men and women like you who labor that 
others might learn. 

All my life I have taken seriously the 
warning that the world is engaged in a 
race between education and chaos. For the 
last two and one-half years I have lived 
with the daily awareness that the fate of 
mankind depends on the outcome of that 
race. 

I came here tonight because you are com- 
mitted, in the name of education, to help 
decide that contest. It is the most impor- 
tant victory we can ever win. 

We have set out in this country to improve 
the quality of American life. We are con- 
cerned with each man’s opportunity to de- 
velop his talents. We are concerned with his 
environment—the cities and farms where he 
lives, the air he breathes, the water he drinks. 
We seek to enrich the schools that educate 
him and to improve the governments that 
serve him, 

We are at war against the poverty that 
deprives him, the unemployment that de- 
grades him, and the prejudice that defies 
him. i 
As we look at other parts of the world, 
we see similar battles being fought in Asia, 
in Africa, and in Latin America. On every 
hand we see thirst for independence, the 
struggle for progress, and the frantic race 
between education and chaos. 

In all these regions we, too, have a stake. 

Nowhere are the stakes higher than in 
Asia. It is about Asia—and peace in Asia— 
that I wish to talk tonight. 

I 


Asia is now the crucial arena of man’s 
striving for independence and order—and for 
life itself. 

This is true because three out of every 
five people on this planet live in Asia, 

This is true because hundreds of millions 
of them exist on less than 25 cents a day. 

And ‘this is true because Communists in 
Asia still believe in force to achieve their 
goals. 

If enduring peace can come to, Asia, all 
mankind will benefit. But if peace fails 
there, nowhere else will our achievements be 

By peace in Asia I do not mean simply 
the absence of armed hostilittes. For where 
men hunger and hate, there can be no peace, 

I do not mean the peace of conquest. For 
humiliation can be the seedbed of war. 

And I do not mean simply the peace of the 
conference table.. For peace is not written 
merely in the words of treaties, but in the 
day-to-day works of builders. 

The peace we seek in Asia is a peace of 
conciliation, between Communist states and 
their non-Communist neighbors; between 
rich nations and poor; between small na- 
tions and large; between men whose skins 
are brown and black and yellow and white; 
between Hindus and Moslems and Buddhists 
and Christians. 

It is a peace that can only be sustained 
through the durable bonds of peace: through 
international trade; through the free flow 
of people and ideas; through full participa- 
tion by all nations in an international com- 
munity under law; and through a common 
dedication to the great tasks of human 
progress and economic development. 

Is such a peace possible? 

With all my heart I believe it is. We are 
not there yet. We have a long way to jour- 
ney. But the foundations for such a peace in 
Asia are being laid today as never before. 
They must be built on these essentials. 


Ir 


First is the determination of the United 
States to meet our obligations in Asia as a 
Pacific power. 
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Fou have heard arguments the other way. 
They are built on the old belief that “East 
is East West is West and never the 
twain shall meet.“ 

They claim that we have no business but 
business interests in Asia; that Europe, not 
the Far East, is our proper “sphere of in- 
terest”; that our commitments in Asia are 
not worth the resources they require; that 
the ocean is vast, the cultures alien, the 
languages strange, and the races different. 

These arguments have been tested, and 
found wanting. 

They do not stand the test of geography: 
We are bounded not by one but two oceans— 
and whether by aircraft or ship, satellite or 
missile, the Pacific is as crossable as the 
Atlantic. 

They do not stand the test of common 
sense: The economic network of this shrink- 
ing globe is too intertwined—the basic hopes 
of men are too related—and the possibility 
of common disaster is too real—for us to 
ignore threats to peace in Asia. 

They do not stand the test of human con- 
cern: The people of Asia matter—we share 
with them a common humanity. 

And they do not stand the test of reality: 
Asia is no longer sitting outside the door 
of the Twentieth Century. She is here, in 
the same world with us, to be either our 
partner or our problem. 

Americans entered this century believing 
that our security had no foundation outside 
our own continent. Twice we mistook our 
sheltered position for safety. Twice we were 
wrong. 

If we are wise now, we will not repeat our 
mistakes of the past. We will not retreat 
from the obligations of freedom and secu- 
rity in Asia. 

The second essential for peace in Asia is 
to prove to aggressive nations that the use 
of force to conquer others is a losing game. 

There is no more difficult task in a world 
of revolutionary change—where the rewards 
of conquest tempt ambitious appetites. 

As long as the leaders of North Vietnam 
believe they can take over the people of 
South Vietnam by force, we must not let 
them succeed. 

We must stand across their path and say: 
„Tou will not prevail. Turn from the use 
of force—and peace will follow.” 

Every American must know exactly what 
it is we are trying to do in Vietnam. Our 
greatest resource in this conflict—our great- 
est support for the men who are fighting 
there—is your understanding. It is your 
willingness to carry—perhaps for a long 
time—the burden of a confusing and costly 
war. 

We are not trying to wipe out North Viet- 
nam. i 

We are not trying to change their govern- 

ment, 

We are not trying to establish permanent 
bases in South Vietnam. 

And we are not trying to gain one inch of 
new territory. 

Then why are we there? 

Because we are trying to make the Com- 
munists of North Vietnam stop shooting at 
their neighbors. 

Because we are trying to make their ag- 
gression unprofitable. 

Because we are trying to demonstrate that 
guerrilla warfare, inspired by one nation 
against another, cannot succeed. Once that 
lesson is learned, a shadow that hangs over 
all of Asia will begin to recede. 

When will that day come? I cannot tell 
you; only the men in Hanoi. can determine 
the answer. 

We are fighting a war of determination. 
It may last a long time. But we must keep 
on until the Communists in North Viet- 
nam realize the price of aggression is too 
high—and either agree to a peaceful settle- 
ment or to end the fighting. 
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However long it takes, I want the Com- 
munists in Hanoi to know where we stand. 

First, victory for your armies is impossible. 
You cannot drive us from South Vietnam by 
force. Do not mistake our firm stand for 
false optimism—as long as you persist in 
aggression, we will resist. 

Second, the minute you realize that a mili- 
tary victory is out of the question, and turn 
from the use of force, you will find us ready 
to reciprocate. We want to end the fight- 
ing. We want to bring our men home. We 
want an honorable peace in Vietnam. In 
your hands is the key to that peace. You 
have only to turn it, 

mr 


The third essential is the building of polit- 
ical and economic strength among the na- 
tions of free Asia. 

For years they have been working at the 
task. And the untold story of 1966 is the 
story of what free Asians have done for 
themselves, and with the help of others, 
while South Vietnam and her allies have 
held aggression at bay. 

Many of you can recall our faith in the 
future of Europe at the end of World War 
II. We backed that faith with all the aid 
and compassion we could muster, 

Our faith in Asia today is just as great. 
And it is faith backed by reason. For if we 
stand firm in Vietnam against military con- 
quest, we believe the emerging order of hope 
and progress in Asia will continue to grow. 

Secretary Rusk has just returned from a 
trip through the Far East. He told me yes- 
terday of many heartening signs as the peo- 
ple of Asia work toward common goals. 

In the last year: 

Japan and Korea have settled long-stand- 
ing disputes and established normal rela- 
tions with promise for closer cooperation; 

One country after another has achieved 
rates of economic growth beyond the most 
optimistic hopes of a few years ago; 

Indonesia has pulled back from the brink 
of Communism and economic 

India and Pakistan—600 million on 
have ended a tragic conflict and returned to 
the immense work of peace; 

Japan has become a dramatic example of 
economic progress through political and so- 
cial freedom and has begun to help others; 

Communist China’s policy of aggression by 
proxy is failing; 

Nine Pacific nations—allies and neutrals, 
white and colored—came together on their 
own initiative to form an Asian and Pacific 
Council; 

New and constructive groupings for politi- 
cal and economic cooperation are under dis- 
cussion in Southeast Asia; 

The multibillion-dollar Asian Develop- 
ment Bank is moving forward in Manila 
with the participation of 31 nations; 

And the development of Lower Mekong 
River Basin is going forward despite the war. 

Throughout free Asia you can hear the 
echo of progress. As one Malaysian leader 
said: “Whatever our ethical, cultural, or re- 
ligious background, the nations and peoples 
of Southeast Asia must pull together in the 
same broad sweep of history. We must 
create with our own hands and minds a new 
perspective and a new framework. And we 
must do it ourselves.” 

This is the new Asia that is taking shape 
behind our defense of South Vietnam. Be- 
cause we have been firm—because we have 
committed ourselves to the defense of one 
small country—others have taken new heart. 

We do not intend to let them down. Our 
word will be good. 

Iv 

There is a fourth essential for peace in 
Asia which may seem the most difficult of 
all: reconciliation between nations that now 
call themselves enemies. 
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A peaceful mainland China is central to a 

ul Asia. 

A hostile China must be discouraged from 
aggression, A misguided China must be en- 
couraged toward understanding of the out- 
side world and toward policies of peaceful 
cooperation, 

For lasting peace can never come to Asia 
as long as the 700 million people of main- 
land China are isolated by their rulers from 
the outside world. 

We have learned in our relations with 
other such states that the weakness of 
neighbors is a temptation and only firmness 
backed by power can deter power backed by 
ambition. But we have also learned that 
the greatest force for opening closed minds 
and closed societies is the free flow of ideas 
and people and goods. 

For many years the United States has at- 
tempted in vain to persuade the Chinese 
Communists to agree to an exchange of 
newsmen as a first step to increased un- 
derstanding. 

More recently, we have taken steps to per- 
mit American scholars, experts in medicine 
and public health, and other specialists to 
travel to Communist China. 

These initiatives have been rejected. 

We persist because we know that hunger 
and disease, ignorance and poverty, recog- 
nize no boundaries of creed or class or 
country. 

We persist because we believe that even 
the most rigid societies will one day awaken 
to the rich possibilities of a diverse world. 

And we persist because we believe that 
wee not hostility, is the way of the 


That day is not yet here. It may be long 
in coming, but it is clearly on its way. And 
come it must. 

Earlier this year the Foreign Minister of 
Singapore said that if the nations of the 
world could learn to build a truly world 
civilization in the Pacific through coopera- 
tion and peaceful competition, then—as 
Theodore Roosevelt remarked before him— 
this may be the greatest of all human eras— 
the Pacific Era. 

As a Pacific power we must help achieve 
that outcome. 

It is a goal worthy of our dreams and of 
the deeds of brave men. 

I pledge to all those counting on us: we 
will do our part. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, I ask unanimous consent that 
I may proceed for 10 minutes. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so or- 
dered. 


THE McCLOSKEY BID ON THE U.S. 
MINT IN PHILADELPHIA 


Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, earlier this week I commented 
on the strange procedure followed by the 
General Services Administration in 
awarding a contract for the Philadelphia 
Mint to the McCloskey Co. I pointed out 
that 5 days after the bids had been sub- 
mitted with a deadline of June 24 the Mc- 
Closkey Co. was allowed to change its bid 
downward by about a half million dollars 
on the 18-month construction time peri- 
od, and about $4 million on the 12-month 
period, bringing them below the previous 
low bidder. 

Since that time the General Services 
Administration has insisted that this 
was their standard procedure and that 
I had misunderstood the bidding proce- 
dures, I am told that this was not exactly 
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a competitive bid arrangement but rath- 
5 5 combination negotiated- competitive 
id. 

I have stated earlier that I think I 
understand negotiated bids, and I think 
I understand competitive bids. How- 
ever, this is certainly the first time in 20 
years that it has been called to my atten- 
tion that we have competitive-negoti- 
ated bid arrangements for awarding 
contracts on Government buildings. 

In this instance the bids were received 
with a deadline for submission of all bids 
at a certain hour on the 24th of June. 
Three bids were submitted on that date. 
They were opened. There was no nego- 
tiation conducted. The GSA claims that 
they never talked to any of the bidders. 
They say that 5 days later, on June 29, 
completely unsolicited, McCloskey came 
into their office and revised its bid down- 
ward. They insist that this was done 
completely on an unsolicited basis. They 
say they then on June 29 placed two 
telephone calls, one to each of the com- 
petitors, to determine whether they 
wanted to stand pat, lower, or raise their 
bids. On July 1, 48 hours later they 
awarded the bid to the McCloskey Co., 
who was then, based on the revised bids, 
the low bidder. 

If this really was a negotiated bid, it 
certainly was a strange procedure. Who 
were the people contacted? Bids are 
accepted; they are opened; the GSA 
waits in its office and does not talk to 
them; it just waits, hopes, and prays 
that by some strange medium the bidders 
will get the message that their bids were 
too high. The General Services Admin- 
istration says that it never talked to any 
of the bidders until after it was ap- 
proached by McCloskey. They just ac- 
cepted the results that fate may present. 

If this is the procedure followed by 
the department and they say this is the 
standard procedure—it is time that the 
results be examined. I am today asking 
the General Services Administration to 
submit to me a complete record of all 
contracts awarded for public buildings 
during the last 3 years, showing the 
original bids, a list of all negotiated- 
competitive bids, the procedure followed, 
and the ultimate bid, along with all 
change orders made later on the con- 
tracts. It is time for the Congress to 
see how this negotiated-competitive bid 
arrangement takes place and what the 
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place in the Record. He released the 
letter to the press yesterday, and I first 
saw it in the newspapers; but I have it 
now, and I shall insert it in the Recorp. 
Mr. Knott pointed out that he was un- 
able to get other bids from these con- 
tractors. That is true. I knew that 
because on April 7, 1966, there appeared 
this item in the Engineering News 
Record: 

No Bids At All.— The General Services Ad- 
ministration last week received no bids at 
all for the superstructure of the $18-million 
U.S. Mint under way in Philadelphia. Mc- 
Closkey & Co., of Philadelphia, holds the 
substructure contract. GSA officials said 
seven or eight companies took out plans and 
specifications. Now GSA seeks an answer to 
the absolute lack of interest in the super- 
structure phase. 


I think that the General Services Ad- 
ministration should have an answer to 
that question. I pointed out earlier that 
it costs contractors considerable money 
to prepare a bid, and they want to know 
if they are going to be given equal con- 
sideration. 

In the letter which I shall place in the 
Recorp, and which has been released to 
the press, Mr. Knott stated as follows. 
I received this letter this morning and 
will read one sentence. 

You may have had doubts about the 
matter, but surely it is significant that they 
are not, to my knowledge shared by any of 
the other contractors, either with respect to 
the procedure or the result. 


Mr. President, Mr. Knott may think 
that he is right on that, but he should ex- 
amine the records because he has had 
serious complaints. There were com- 
plaints to Mr. Knott’s office. I shall read 
one letter. 

First, I should go back to the begin- 
ning of the contract on this project and 
outline the procedure followed.. It is 
well for all contractors in America. bid- 
ding on Government buildings and Con- 
gress to understand how contracts will 
now be awarded. We are now told that 
this is standard procedure under the Ad- 
ministration, and therefore it is well that 
we all understand how this negotiated- 
competitive bidding arrangement works 
on the Potomac front. 

First, we go back to the beginning of 
the first contract on the mint last year, 
at which time they solicited bids for the 
contract on the substructure. This sub- 
structure contract was awarded to the 
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the date of the receipt of the notice to 
proceed. The contract was awarded on 
a sealed-bid basis, McCloskey being the 
low bidder among seven bidders. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the entire letter from Mr. 
Knott dated July 29, with the attach- 
ments showing the change orders, be 
printed in the Recorp, along with the list 
of the seven bids. This report shows that 
the first contract was not completed un- 
til June 17, 1966, while the contract date 
was April 3, 1966. 

This represents a 2½-month delay, 
which becomes significant when I read 
some of the letters and comments of 
other contractors at that time. 

There being no objection, the letter 
and attachments were ordered to be 
printed in the Recor, as follows: 


GENERAL SERVICES ADMINISTRATION, 
Washington, D.C. 
Hon. JOHN WILLIAMS, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran SENATOR WiLL1aMs; This is in reply 
to your letter of June 29, 1966, regarding the 
two construction contracts at the U.S. Mint 
at Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 

The substructure contract was awarded to 
McCloskey and Company of Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania, on October 1, 1965, in the 
amount of $2,724,000, with a contract time of 
180 days from date of receipt of notice to 
proceed. This contract was awarded on a 
sealed bid basis, the McCloskey firm being 
the low bidder in a field of 7 bidders. The 
original contract completion date was April 3, 
1966, and the work was substantially com- 
pleted on June 17, 1966. The contractor’s 
request for an extension of time of 75 days 
because of additional work, strikes, etc., is 
now being reviewed. 

Enclosed is a list of 43 contract modifica- 
tions that have been issued by the Govern- 
ment together with the estimated cost of 
each one. They are now being reviewed by 
our estimators for reasonableness. 


Original contract price $2, 724, 000 
Estimated net cost of changes 81, 770 


Estimated final price 2, 805, 770 


The superstructure contract was awarded 
as a result of limited competition between 
McCloskey and Company, J. W. Bateson and 
Company, and Turner Construction Company 
to McCloskey and Company on July 1, 1966, 
in amount of $12,682,586 to be completed in 
548 days. Less than 1% of the work has been 
completed to date at the site as the con- 
tractor did not start until July 11, 1966. 

Thank you for your continued interest in 
this project. 


Sincerely yours, 
results are. McCloskey Co. of Philadelphia on Oc- 1 eee B. Knorr, Ir, 
Mr. President, I have a letter just tober 1, 1965, in the amount of $2,724,- Administrator. 
received from Mr. Knott, which I shall 000 with a contract time of 180 days from Enclosure. 
Pending change orders, U.S. mint, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Change Estimated | Estimated || Change Estimated | Estimated 
order Description contract contract order Description contract contract 
No. credit addition No. credit addition 
1 | Provides trailer for 393 engineer's office 9 | Revise 5 of sump pit as shown on field 
in lieu of constructing an office. ...._.........-.- CUS a eee drawing 2 89, 285 
2 | Remove unsuitable material near column 4 and 10 | Delete dovetail “anchors and add blockouts for 
backfill with select material $3, 750 mechanical duet. — 1,895 
3 Reduce thickness of basement floormat 8 11 | Add blockouts as shown on field drawing No. 4 240 
4 | Remove erate material along Arch St. and 12 | Revise elevator shaft located near stair No. 2 as 
backfill with select material „ 4, 950 shown on field drawing No, 55 ..Q 90 
5 aa water service to building along 4th S tt 350 13 | Provide . in elevator wall as shown on 
6 8 <4 ventilation duct as shown on field drawin, 9955 D 
Ad N AAA 275 14 | Omit slab for future equipment 
7 | Revise type E 8 as shown on fleld drawing 15 Remove excess fill at telephone duct.. 3,700 
. ͤ —— ß ̃˙—— 205 16 | Provide 5 997 Ist floor as shown on fleld 
8 Revise escalator opening as shown on field drawing EE NO: 10... e 225 
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Pending change orders, U.S. mint, Philadelphia, 


August 24, 1966 


Pa.—Continued 


Estimated | Estimated Change Estimated | Estimated 
Description contract contract order Description con contract 
credit addition No. credit addition 
Revise oregon as shown on field drawings Nos. 80 33 Delete concrete as reflected by field drawing No. N 
eee rubbie of demoölitionn»- ::: 4,055 34 1 blockouts in conerete as shown on feld dra wm. 
Increase load-bearing capacity of Ist floor as shown J.. ⁵ĩ⅛²i.v eeu ee. Leet $65 
on A series drawings. This change required by 35 Provide wall blockouts as shown on field drawing 
U.S. Mint for the installation of special ma- pg Enaria a thn. Lt RES ENA Re Reve PYLE ORL AD 35 
e . PETE: E 78,000 36 omit Sleeves, etc., at column line EF and 15. 0 0 
20 | Delete angle guards and miscellaneous materials. $385 |.-.--..---.- 37 Remove unsuitable material at footings D-9, 
21 1 to columns as shown on fleld drawing A-14, A-15, B-15, and 0-10 and backfill with 
CCC ↄ h E eee r 780 Err A de Jicabeelelsin Joke * 500 
22 | Ada * slots for future vanie 1 Ast pon “oa ag 410 38 = 7 gratin and pipes as shown on detail 10 
uct as shown on r ee a eae N „ oopatendenae 
wel Sage 8 pe N . „ eas 750 39 3 oe uitable material at footings D-12/12.1 5 
ledge to support granite as u rer ee ena, E A Ce ee 
‘ip Add Concrete l drawing 0.10 . Ske. abt case 185 40 Remove unsuitable material at footings E-14, D- 
25 | Provide 18-inch concrete slab 1 lieu of 10-inch 15, and C-16 and backfill with select material. 
slab at south elevator No. 3 Ty ae E 150 41 Remove oy laure — slony h St. sidewalk ach 
iston: i drains) as shown on fie! and bac! with select material „ sa 
m N ne e C 810 42 Because of interference, relocate conduit along f 
27 | Delete piers and anchor hons in the scale pit in ain a 400 
vera ah with field drawing No, 18 N 43 | Change contract requirements from regular ce- 
28 | Add inserts and make revisions to Weer piping ment to high early cement to overcome progress 
as shown on field drawing No. 19.........--.-..-.|-~+------+,- 1,000 lag because of strike of the drivers of concrete 
29 | Extend concrete fireproofing. -..........-..-...---]------------ 855 trucks, not to exceed 6, 000 
30 | Add door and frame as shown on field drawing na ya 
31 Ada open ing in floor slab as shown on field draw. a „ . 54. 
32 additional h lumber purchased toavold stoppage vf Net. additions Dn oI, ANRI A 81, 770 


Bids for substructure, U.S. mint, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Completion | Completion 
in 9 months | in 6 months 


700, 000 $2, 724, 000 
2,719, 000 2, 969, 000 

, 862, 995 3, 266, 995 
2, 994, 600 () 
3,115, 000 3, 415, 000 
3, 291, 000 3, 543, 000 
8, 270, 600 3, 870, 600 


No bid. 


Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, I ask unanimous consent that 
I may proceed for such additional time 
as may be necessary. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so or- 
dered. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, after this first contract for 
the substructure was awarded on the 


1st of October I received several com- 


plaints as to the manner in which this 
contract had been awarded. 

I shall read excerpts from some of the 
letters that I received complaining about 
the manner in which the contract was 
handled at that time. 

I shall first read from a letter which 
arrived in my Office under date of No- 
vember 1. I shall omit the name of the 
contractor because, after all, these con- 
tractors do not want to get into trouble 
with the General Services Administra- 
tion. 

I have personally contacted the adminis- 
trator, Mr. Lawson Knott, and pointed out 
the fact that it was evident to all the bid- 
ders that McCloskey & Company were pro- 
tecting themselves in case they were under- 
bid on the basic proposal. 

In the meantime, I have also talked with 
Bethlehem Steel Company, who are furnish- 
ing the steel for the project, and they admit 
that the earliest possible delivery date is be- 
tween four and a half and five months, and 
with a month for erection of the steel, there 
would be no time left for completing the 
balance of the work; whereas, it would re- 
quire the best contractor to spend at least 
three months on the installation of con- 


crete before the building could be turned 
over to the government, 


Mr. President, I might say that on this 
particular proposal, McCloskey & Co. had 
bid $2,724,000 for completion in 6 months 
and $2,700,000 for completion in 9 
months. 

An examination of the seven bids re- 
ceived shows that all of the bidders took 
the position that it was physically im- 
possible to complete this building in 6 
months. I understand that there was a 
penalty of around $3,500 per day for any 
day over, and recognizing that it could 
not be completed in 6 months the other 
6-month bids ranged from $200,000 to 
$300,000 higher than the 9-month base. 
This would give them a chance to include 
as part of the cost of the contract the 
penalties that would be charged for the 
inevitable delay. This was true in all 
contracts except the McCloskey contract, 
in which there was a difference of only 
$24,000. 

I read again excerpts from å letter re- 
ceived November 1, 1965, from one of 
these bidders: 

I have personally contacted the admin- 
istrator, Mr. Lawson Knott, and pointed out 
the fact that it was evident to all the bidders 
that McCloskey & Company were protecting 
themselves in case they were underbid on the 
basic proposal. 

In the meantime, I have also talked with 
Bethlehem Steel Company, who are furnish- 
ing the steel for the project, and they admit 
that the earliest possible delivery date is 
between four and a half and five months, and 
with a month for erection of the steel, there 
would be no time left for completing the 
balance of the work; whereas, it would re- 
quire the best contractor to spend at 
least three months on the installation of 
concrete before the building could be turned 
over to the government. 


In other words, this contractor is 
pointing out the physical impossibility of 
completing the contract in 6 months. 

Mr. President, I read from another let- 
ter written by one of the bidders. This 
letter was not addressed to me, although 
I did receive a copy of it. It was ad- 
dressed to the editor of the Philadelphia 


Inquirer, not as a letter to the editor, but 
as one outlining the general background 
of how this Government project was be- 
ing handled in Philadelphia. It was 
written by one of the recognized and 
responsible contractors accepted by the 
GSA as a bidder. I am not quoting it 
out of turn, because this letter to the In- 
quirer makes a note of the fact that: 

I might mention that I am sending a copy 
of this letter to Senator WILIaxs in Wash- 
ington. 


Thus, I am not betraying any confi- 
dence when I quote excerpts from the 
letter, again withholding the name of the 
contractor. 

Nevertheless, this letter shows that 
there were complaints on the manner in 
which the bidding procedure was han- 
dled. Notwithstanding what Mr. Knott 
now states, there were complaints from 
coher contractors, and Mr. Knott knew 
t. 

Our firm submitted a proposal in connec- 
tion with foundation work on the new United 
States Mint to be erected in Philadelphia. 

The General Services Administration had 
requested that the bids be submitted on two 
bases: #1 Bid, the cost to complete the 
project in nine months, a period they thought 
reasonable; #2 Bid, the cost to complete 
the project in a period of six months. 

All contractors submitting bids were of the 
opinion that it was a physical impossibility 
to complete the work in any period less than 
eight to nine months. This was due primar- 
ily to the fact that there was a substantial 
amount of structural steel involved in the 
project, and the steel companies contended 
the earliest possible date for delivery of this 
material was between four and a half to five 
months. There was at least three and a half 
months work required to complete the proj- 
ect after the steel had been delivered. 

I am enclosing a tabulation of the bids for 
the work to be completed in nine months, 
and also a tabulation for the work to be 
completed in six months. 

I think it is obvious to anyone reviewing 
these figures that McCloskey’s bid was a dis- 
honest one, and based on the fact that if he 
was not low bidder on the original bid he 
would obtain the contract through the alter- 
nate bid. 


August 24, 1966 


This type of bidding on projects by the 
McCloskey firm, in my opinion, is not only 
dishonest but also despicable. Not only our 
firm but all the other firms in Philadelphia, 
Washington and other cities, have suffered 
at the hands of the McCloskey Company be- 
cause of McCloskey’s political contacts and 
associations, 

Regarding the Mint project, it is my in- 
tention to make an appointment with the 
Administrator of the General Services Ad- 
ministration in Washington and discuss this 
issue. It is also my intention to prove that 
I am not seeking the job, and to offer him 
the opportunity of disregarding my bid. 

To me, this issue is of vast importance 
and I abhor such dishonesty on the part of 
the McCloskey firm. Over the years, I have 
encountered so many cases where I felt I hud 
been treated shabbily only because of the 
McCloskey influence in not only the federal 
government but also the state and munici- 
pality. 


He attached a P.S. to his letter, which 
is dated October 1, 1965, the very day the 
contract was awarded: 

Recently, we were awarded a contract on a 
job three weeks after the time the bids were 
submitted, and as a rule, it requires at least 
this period of time. However, I learned this 
morning that McCloskey already has his 
shovel on the job and is removing old foun- 
dation walls. 


Mr. President, the comments by these 
contractors are on the mint project. 
They indicate that the McCloskey firm 
was On the job the day the bids were 
opened. This certainly is strange mind- 
reading to be so sure of the subcontract, 
just as this company was able to know 
that its bids on the superstructure, as 
submitted June 24, were too high. In this 
latter instance, with no one contacting 
him, we are told that it was his super- 
intelligence that caused him to come in 
5 days later and just happen to submit 
new bids which were lower than the pre- 
vious low bid. 

The complaint which I have just out- 
lined was also made to the General Serv- 
ices Administration. 

Let me quote another letter written 
by another contractor. He, too, was a 
bidder on this first contract on the sub- 
structure for the mint. His letter is dated 
October 27, 1965. 

I read the letter for the Rrecorp be- 
cause it is worth noting: . 

OCTOBER 27, 1965, 
U.S. GOVERNMENT GENERAL SERVICES AD- 
MINISTRATION, 
Washington, D.C. 
(Attention of Mr. Lawson B. Knott). 

GENTLEMEN: On September 30, 1965, we 
submitted a proposal for the substructure 
of the United States Mint located at 5th & 
Arch Streets, Philadelphia. Two proposals 
were required, one to complete the job in 
270 calendar days, and the second to com- 
plete the job in 180 calendar days with a 
$3500.00 a day penalty under each alternate, 


Mr. President, before I proceed fur- 
ther, let me point out that this letter 
was not written to me but to the Ad- 
ministrator of General Services Ad- 
ministration. 

How can Mr. Knott reconcile this with 
his letter of today wherein he states that 
to his knowledge none of the other con- 
tractors had ever raised any question 
with respect to the manner in which 
the contract had been handled? 
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I continue reading from the letter 
which was sent to his own department 
under date of October 27, 1965. 


According to the newspapers in our terri- 
tory, there has been appropriated $21,000,- 
000.00 and it is claimed that this money was 
appropriated without a thorough investiga- 
tion and that it would cost $2,000,000.00 a 
month for every month that this Mint is not 
in operation. That being the case, it cer- 
tainly would appear to leave the General 
Services Administration no alternative but to 
accept the 180 day bid, especially in view of 
the negligible difference between the low 
bidder's alternate prices. 

It is needless to say that the cost of bid- 
ding this work is tremendous to every con- 
tractor that submits a bid and the least 
that we can expect, even though we are not 
low bidder, is equal bidding conditions. 

It has always been the ruling of any gov- 
ernment agency that we worked for that be- 
fore work could be started insurance certifi- 
cates had to be issued, a Performance Bond 
furnished, plans for sheathing, shoring, etc., 
submitted for approval, the contract signed 
and then a notice to proceed issued. In this 
particular case the low bidder started the 
job on October 1, 1965. Normally it takes 
considerably more than one day for the 
formalities required by your Department, 
Being able to start work, at this time of the 
year with the winter approaching, the day 
after a job is bid, is a tremendous advantage 
that a contractor would have over the other 
bidders. They could beat the winter by 30 
days, which it would normally take to get a 
job of this size awarded and a notice to pro- 
ceed. If this procedure was in order, it 
should have been made known to all bidders 
so that their bids could have been based 
accordingly. 

There may have been a possibility that 
your Department did all of this in one day, 
but if you did it is very irregular. However, 
that means the completion date of this con- 
tract would be approximately April 1, 1966, 
and that being the case, then we assure 
shoring plans were submitted and approved 
that would meet the requirements of the 
Penna. Dept. of Labor & Industry and the 
City of Philadelphia, and permission from 
the City to excavate beyond the property 
lines and their requirements for backfill 
signed, and of course your specifications 
called for the listing of all subcontractors to 
be used on the site as a requirement of the 
bidding. If all of these things have been 
done and the job done in accordance with 
the rules and regulations as set forth above, 
it might be that we have no complaint. But 
if not, then we feel that in this instance, the 
low bidder had an advantage that we did not 
have, and we feel that it is our duty to pro- 
tect our own business to make sure that the 
job is carried out in accordance with the 
terms of the contract and that all contrac- 
tors bidding your work have the same bid- 
ding conditions. 


Mr. President, on the contract for this 
substructure the low bidder, the Mc- 
Closkey firm, apparently started the job 
on October 1, 1965. That is also the 
date the bids were opened and an- 
nounced. 

This letter was sent to Mr. Knott, Gen- 
eral Services Administrator, on October 
27, and if I understand the English lan- 
guage it does represent dissatisfaction. 

I have quoted from letters from con- 
tractors who bid on the first substruc- 
ture. These contractors who were bid- 
ders on the substructure indicate in 
their letters that they were thoroughly 
dissatisfied with the way the contract 
was handled, and it is significant that 
not one of them submitted a bid on the 
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superstructure. That will explain to the 
General Services Administration why the 
Administration could not get the bids 
from general contractors on the super- 
structure. Other contractors did not 
think they were being treated fairly. I 
have talked to many of them. They 
saw no need in wasting thousands of dol- 
lars preparing bids for contracts they 
knew they could not get. This contract 
from the beginning has been handled in 
a highly unsatisfactory procedure. 

This is neither a competitive bid nor 
a negotiated contract. What negotiations 
are they talking about?) The General 
Services Administration says it did not 
contact a single company. With whom 
was General Services negotiating? How 
did Mr. McCloskey get the strange mes- 
sage that he was not the low bidder and 
that it would be necessary to change his 
bids? How was it that this bidding was 
not handled properly in the first place? 
Last October when the bids were opened 
on the substructure, it was found that 
McCloskey was the low bidder, and we 
are told that he was on the job working 
on the same day that the bids were 
opened. This is remarkable even under 
the Great Society. 

There were no negotiations of that 
contract. I say the contractors are justi- 
fied in their complaints. If this is the 
procedure followed by the Administra- 
tion, the whole procurement procedures 
of the General Services Administration 
should be reexamined by Congress. 

Based on this record I can understand 
the reluctance of bidders to compete for 
the last contract. They did not have a 
chance. 

The General Services Administration 
is not going to obtain successful competi- 
tive bidding by contractors until they 
are assured of equal and fair treatment 
and until they know there will not be 
any of this backstage finagling that has 
obviously happened in this particular 
case. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
that there be printed in the Recorp at 
this point a letter which I have just re- 
earn from Mr. Knott, dated August 23, 

In this letter Mr. Knott tries to justify 
GSA’s position on this case, but I want 
the record clear—I do not agree with his 
explanations. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

GENERAL SERVICES ADMINISTRATION, 

Washington, August 23, 1966. 
Hon. Jonn J. WILLIAMS, 

U.S. Senate, 

Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR WILLIAMS: By my letters of 
July 29, August 8 and August 12, 1966, I at- 
tempted to answer your questions concerning 
the award of a contract to McCloskey and 
Company for construction of the Philadel- 
phia Mint. In view of your statements on 
the floor of the Senate yesterday it seems ap- 
parent that you do not understand the es- 
sential difference between procurement by 
competitive bids and procurement by nego- 
tiation. Let me therefore attempt to rectify 
this misunderstanding by providing a rather 
detailed review of the steps leading to the 
award of the contract. 

The basic relevant fact is GSA’s general 
policy to seek competitive bids. Only where 
such circumstances as urgency make this 
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course impracticable do we turn to nego- 
tiated procurement. The award of contracts 
for the Philadelphia, Mint illustrates both 
courses. We in fact first sought competitive 
bids and only when we were unable to secure 
them for a major phase of the project did 
we turn to negotiated procurement. 

Accelerated construction of the Philadel- 
phig Mint was authorized by Public Law 89- 
81, Act of July 23, 1965, 79 Stat. 254. In ac- 
cordance with the basic enabling act Public 
Law 88-102 approved August 20, 1963, 77 
Stat. 129, GSA acting for the Treasury De- 
partment obtained bids and awarded con- 
tracts. The Treasury Department urged GSA 
to act swiftly because of the urgency the 
Treasury Department attached to this 
project, 

So as to take advantage of time which 
would otherwise be lost while total plans for 
the entire project were being completed GSA 
planned to contract for construction in four 
phases as the design for each was completed. 
Bids were called for first on Phase I, and 
seven bids were received. The lowest was 
submitted by McCloskey and Company, which 
was therefore awarded the contract last Sep- 
tember 30. 

While Phase I (Substructure) was under 
construction, the plans for Phase II (Super- 
structure) were completed and competitive 
bids were invited for that phase on March 9, 
1966. No bids were received in response to 
this invitation. 

The plans for Phase IV (Elevators, Escala- 
tors, Loading Ramps and Truck Scale) were 
completed next and competitive bids were 
called for. Two bids were received: 


In other words, McCloskey submitted the 
lowest competitive bid on this Phase also. 

During this period, Treasury Department 
Officials met with GSA officials to seek the 
most expeditious manner of construction of 
Phases II, III, and IV. In view of its urgent 
need for the new Mint and of the failure to 
receive any competitive bids on Phase II, the 
Treasury Department recommended that— 

The remaining work be incorporated into a 
single package; 

GSA seek proposals—as contrasted to 
bids—from contractors as a basis for negotia- 
tions; 

And that alternate proposals be solicited— 
one set for completion within 12 months and 
a second set for completion within 18 
months. 

GSA followed these recommendations, act- 
ing under Public Law 89-81 and in full ac- 
cord with applicable regulations (FPR 1- 
3.804, 1-3,805-1(a), and 1-3.805-1(b); FPR 
1-3.215; see 41 CFR). In the meantime, plans 
for Phase III (Finishing and Outfitting) had 
been completed and the bids on Phase IV, 
for which McCloskey was the low bidder, 
were allowed to lapse. 

In soliciting proposals, GSA sought both to 
interest contractors who had submitted prior 
bids and other contractors as well. Pro- 
posals were sought from McCloskey Com- 
pany, Fuller Company, Turner Construction 
Company, J. W. Bateson and Company, and 
the McShain Company. 

The McShain Company and the Fuller 
Company declined to submit proposals. This 
left three firms interested in submitting 
proposals, which unlike competitive bids, 
were to serve as the starting point for 
negotiations. 

By last June 24, the following initial pro- 
posals for the combined work in Phases II, 
III. and IV had been received: 


12-month 18-month 
completion completion 
McCloskey . $17, 195,834.50 $13,227, 565.00 
Bateson . 13,811,000.00 12, 780, 000. 00 
Turner (@) 14, 160, 000. 00 
No proposal. 
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Each firm’s proposals were, as is required 
under the negotiated procurement procedure, 
not disclosed to the rival firms, 

The next step, negotiation, was then to 
begin, based on these initial proposals and 
in accord with 41 CFR Section 1-3.805-1 (a), 
which states: 

“After receipt of initial proposals, written 
or oral discussions shall be conducted with 
all responsible offerors who submitted pro- 
posals within a competitive range, price and 
other factors considered.” 

On June 29, however, before GSA invited 
the three firms to engage in such discussions, 
Thomas McCloskey delivered to us revised 
written proposals of $13,093,565.00 for 12- 
month completion and $12,682,565.00 for 18- 
month completion. 

In view of this revised proposal and the 
relevant regulations, on the same day we 
contacted officials of the other two firms to 
determine whether they wished to revise 
their proposals. The J. W. Bateson Com- 
pany declined to submit a revised proposal, 
stating it preferred to stand on its original 
proposal, Its local representative explained 
this decision in a meeting on the same day, 
June 29, with a GSA official, The Turner 
Construction Company did submit a revised 
proposal of $13,885,000.00 for 18-month com- 
pletion. It should be noted, at this point, 
that just as none of the companies had from 
GSA any knowledge of the content of the 
other original proposals, neither did any of 
the companies have such knowledge of the 
content of the revised proposals until the 
award of the contract was subsequently an- 
nounced. Acting upon a Tr Depart- 
ment recommendation to contract on an 18- 
month basis GSA then awarded the contract 
to McCloskey, since its revised proposal was 
the lowest revised proposal received. 

In short, GSA acted under procedures 
which are standard whenever contracts are 
subject to negotiation and under provi- 
sions known to all the interested contractors. 
All contractors had equal opportunity to sub- 
mit proposals and to revise them as they saw 
fit. You may have had doubts about the 
matter, but surely it is significant that they 
are not, to my knowledge shared by any of 
the other contractors, either with respect to 
the procedures or the result. 

Should this letter not suffice, I would be 
pleased to discuss the matter with you 
further in person, for I emphatically believe 
that any suggestion of impropriety in this 
matter is inaccurate, does a disservice to the 
General Services Administration and its em- 
ployees, and should be withdrawn. 

Sincerely yours, 
Lawson B. Knorr, Jr, 
Administrator. 


Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, I suggest to Mr. Knott that 
he reexamine his files for that; there 
have been complaints from those who 
have been bidding on this project. 

I can understand the reluctance of the 
contractors to come forward and make 
any statements since they are potential 
bidders on future Government contracts. 
They do not want to get out of favor by 
going on record with complaints about 
the way the General Services Adminis- 
tration has handled this contract, How- 
ever, I am complaining about the man- 
ner in which these contracts have been 
handled and am not stopping at this 
point. I am today requesting that the 
General Services Administration furnish 
a record of every Government contract 
for every project that has been handled 
by that agency in the last 3 years. With 
this report I want all the information 
and data in connection with such bid- 
ding, the dates, the change orders, and 
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& record of any changed bids. I want 
this report to include a record of the 
negotiation contracts, competitive bids, 
and the new brand of negotiated-com- 
petitive bids. Then we can determine 
whether this new competitive-negotiated 
formula with a Texas twist is really in 
the interest of the American taxpayers. 
In my opinion, it is not. 

Mr. President, I suggest the absence 
of a quorum. I notice the Senator from 
Texas rising and I withhold that request. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH... Mr. President, 
I suggest the absence of a quorum. I 
rose to suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, I ask unanimous consent that 
the order for the quorum call be 
rescinded. ‘ 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, in connection with my previ- 
ous remarks, I overlooked mentioning 
one point which is very important. After 
the awarding of the first contract on a 
6-month-construction-time basis, in the 
face of the warning to the General Serv- 
ices Administration by the other contrac- 
tors that the contract could not be com- 
pleted within 6 months, we find that they 
were right. The contract on the sub- 
structure was not completed on April 1, 
I point out that those contractors were 
right in their warnings that it would be 
physically impossible to do so. The con- 
tract was not completed in 6 months. 
Quite to the contrary, it ran over about 
75 days. Instead of being completed in 
6 months, or April 1, as originally bid, 
the work was not completed until June 17 
of this year. Therefore, the penalty 
clause in the contract should be effective. 
If the General Services Administration 
enforces this contract, it should collect 
from McCloskey a penalty of between 
$200,000 to $300,000. 

I have been advised that they have 
been negotiating on this point, but the 
understanding is that the penalty may 
not be enforced. Why? Other contrac- 
tors were bound by these rules. This first 
contract had been awarded on the basis 
that the construction would be completed 
within 6 months from October 1, 1965. 
As the result now stands with the change 
orders allowed, unless this penalty is 
strictly enforced, it will mean the con- 
tract was not awarded to the lowest bid- 
der, since it was not completed on time. 

Mr. Knott has already said he saw no 
reason for complaint for this overrun- 
ning. This was a most generous gesture, 
but unless this rule is enforced, I will 
expect an explanation. 

The Wall Street Journal has referred 
to it as a competitive-negotiated bid au- 
thorized by the Treasury Department, 
and said the rush was because it was so 
important that the construction be com- 
pleted at an early date. If that is true, 
I am sure the Administration will be dili- 
gent in assessing the penalty of $3,500 a 
day as provided by the penalty clause for 
McCloskey’s failure to complete the con- 
tract by April 1 as agreed. This penalty 
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for each day’s delay should be collected 
from the McCloskey Co. I will be follow- 
ing their efforts to see just how much is 
actually collected. 

Mr. President, I suggest the absence of 
a quorum—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Pas- 
TORE in the chair). Is there further 
morning business? 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


THE PROBLEMS OF WATER SUPPLY 


OTHER PROBLEMS BEFORE CON- 
GRESS 


Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, the West 
Texas Press Association, meeting in San 
Angelo recently for its 36th annual con- 
vention, adopted several resolutions 
which I would like to have inserted in 
the RECORD. 

As Senators will note, they are con- 
cerned with the problems of water sup- 
ply for west Texas, firearms legislation, 
and other significant problems before the 
two Houses of Congress. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tions were ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

RESOLUTIONS APPROVED BY WEST TEXAS PRESS 
ASSOCIATION AT 36TH ANNUAL CONVENTION 
tn SAN ANGELO, AuGust 6, 1966 
Whereas, the future of West Texas is linked 

with the continuing assurance of an ade- 

quate supply of fresh water for municipal, 
industrial and agricultural use, and 

Whereas, provisions thus far made for 
future water supplies would appear inade- 
quate for many areas of our region, and 

Whereas, it would appear that any long- 
range solution for our area of the state must 
provide for interstate supply from distant 
sources: Now therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Texas Water Resources 
Board be urged to give further and addi- 
tional study to the problems of West 
Texas, and that every encouragement be 
given to those interested in long-range study 
and plans for importation of water from 
out-of-state, with particular commendation 
to Congressman RIc HARD C. WHITE and Con- 

an GEORGE MAHON for their efforts to 
obtain a study of the problem by the Bureau 
of Reclamation, and be it further resolved 
that copies of this resolution be provided all 
our West Texas members of Congress, our 

United States senators, and others in posi- 

tion to further this project. 

Whereas, legislation which is enacted in 
haste without the benefit of deliberation, 
meditation and consideration is frequently 
passed through emotional feelings, and 

Whereas, constitutional guarantees and 
rights haye stood for decades with purpose- 
ful and useful meaning; therefore, be it 

Resolved by members of the West Teras 
Press Association, That we request the Presi- 
dent of the United States, the members of 
Congress and the state government to use 
caution in enacting legislation which would 
restrict the right of an American citizen to 
own and to bear fire arms. 
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Whereas; there is now much confusion in 
the interpretation of wage and hour laws 
as related to coverage of employees in office 
supply and clerical positions, and 

Whereas, the smaller office supply stores, 
‘operated independently, and the small news- 
papers enjoy exemption from these laws on 
an individual basis: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That we label as ridiculous the 
interpretations of law which hold an em- 
ployee of these two exempt businesses when 
combined are no longer exempt, and request 
that the law be amended to extend the 
exemption enjoyed by the separate busi- 
nesses to those operated as combined busi- 
nesses. 

Whereas, 83,000 acres of West Texas land 
is being lost to acute mesquite infestation 
annually and mesquite and brush eradica- 
tion has become one of the most urgent needs 
in West Texas, additional emphasis needs to 
be placed on the problem from an area 
standpoint: Therefore, be it 

Resolved, That West Texas Press Associa- 
tion lend its efforts, collectively and individ- 
ually, toward adequate research on a West 
Texas basis, on a local level, recognizing the 
peculiarities of our West Texas climate and 
terrain. 

Whereas, talking about these things and 
doing nothing about them will gain noth- 
ing; Therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the secretary be instructed 
to send copies of these resolutions to the 
President of the United States, the Gover- 
nor of Texas, and members of Congress and 
the state government for their consideration. 

West TEXAS PRESS ASSOCIATION. 

(Resolutions committee: George Baker, 
Fort Stockton, Texas; Francis Perry, Bal- 
linger, Texas.) 

(Retiring president, Neil Vanzant, Sea- 
graves, Texas; incoming president, Bob Craig, 
Hamlin, Texas; Sec.-Treas. Mrs. R. F. Ma- 
hood, Perryton, Texas.) 


INFLATION NOT CAUSED BY 
FARMERS OR FOOD PRICES 


Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, thou- 
sands of words have been spoken about 
inflation and the causes of it, particu- 
larly during the past year, when the 
Nation has been beset by a record infla- 
tionary spiral which is eating up wages, 
profits, and retirement income at the 
rate of nearly an additional half of 1 per- 
cent a month. 

Today I want to say just a few words 
about one facet of the problem. 

I call to the attention of this body and 
the American people one of the facts that 
did not receive a great deal of attention 
in the Labor Department’s consumer 
price index report carried in the press 
yesterday. 

The New York Times, noting that con- 
sumer prices continued their steady rise 
in July and now have reached 2.8 percent 
above the level a year ago, made this 
statement: 

Although higher food prices have captured 
the national spotlight, a special analysis 
today showed that prices of a wide range of 
services had accounted for almost half of 
the rise in the price index in the last 12 
months. Food accounted for only one-quar- 
ter of the rise. 


This last sentence, Mr. President, is a 
point that should set the record straight. 
You and I have known all along that 
farm prices are not causing the terrible 
inflation gripping this Nation. Now, 
Mr. President, we have additional evi- 
dence that food prices are not the pri- 
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mary factor responsible for the consumer 
price spiral. 

Neither the farmer nor the food in- 
dustry are responsible for the high cost 
of living. It is Government policies that 
are to blame. 

I want to point this out, Mr. President, 
so that people looking for a scapegoat 
can look elsewhere—not at the farmers— 
to point the finger of shame. 


PRAYER IN PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


Mr, BAYH. Mr. President, yesterday 
I announced my intention to place daily 
in the Recor, for the assistance of Sen- 
ators, copies of testimony given on the 
proposed school prayer resolution pend- 
ing before the Subcommittee on Consti- 
tutional Amendments. 

For those who may have missed read- 
ing the statements inserted yesterday, 
they may be found at pages 20295-20297 
of the August 23, 1966 CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to insert in the Recor two addi- 
tional statements received by the sub- 
committee. 

There being no objection, the material 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


TESTIMONY OF REV, ROBERT MCNEILL, BREAM 
MEMORIAL CHURCH, CHARLESTON, W. VA. 
PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH IN THE UNITED 
STATES, BEFORE THE DIRKSEN COMMITTEE ON 
CONSTITUTIONAL AMENDMENT To PERMIT 
PRAYER IN PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


At its 1964 General Assembly the Presby- 
terian Church in the U.S. (commonly called 
Southern) passed the following action re- 
garding the Supreme Court decision concern- 
ing prayer and Bible reading in public 
schools: 

(1) “We hold that the state should not 
impose religion in any of its expressions 
upon its citizens. The recent court deci- 
sions, overruling state laws requiring Bible 
reading and the Lords Prayer are therefore 
in our judgment theologically sound, (2) 
We hold however, that until the law is fur- 
ther clarified, that under circumstances not 
yet considered by the court, religious cere- 
monies can be held in public schools on a 
permissive, voluntary basis without viola- 
tion of conscience. There is a valid distinc- 
tion between the state’s compelling its con- 
stituents to gather for a religious ceremony, 
and the state’s permitting those who have 
gathered to acknowledge a higher power and 
to invoke a blessing upon their corporate life 
in a way generally and prudently agreed 
upon by them.” 

The General Assembly further recom- 
mended: 

“That in consistence without understand- 
ing of recent Supreme Court decisions, our 
constituent membership in local communi- 
ties, encourage school authorities and pub- 
lic officials to permit students to engage in 
some form of voluntary devotional recogni- 
tion of God; and that in the arrangement 
of such an exercise the governing factor 
shall be prudence, goodwill, fairness, and 
affection.” 

At its 1965 General Assembly our church 
gave the following answer to an overture re- 
questing endorsement of an amendment to 
the Constitution of the United States to 
allow voluntary Bible Reading and Prayer 
in Public Schools: 

“Because it is unwise to give support to a 
constitutional amendment which has not 
been written or submitted either to Congress 
or to the respective states for approval; and 
because the 1964 General Assembly affirmed 
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clearly the basic principles of our denomina- 
tion [the overture is answered in the nega- 
tive]! 

From this point on I am departing from the 
exact wording of the General Assembly but 
am drawing certain inferences from the above 
statements and from the body of the full 
report from which these statements were 
taken. 

(1) The General Assembly in 1965 did not 
at that time deem a constitutional amend- 
ment necessary, anticipating that the Su- 
preme Court would further clarify the per- 
missive aspect of school devotionals. Such 
clarification has not occurred and the result 
has been that many school principals have 
taken a rigid, absolutist position against any 
kind of religious expression on school prem- 
ises. This has tended to insulate education 
even from the ethical implications of our 
pluralistic religious culture. Since then, of 
course, a specific amendment has been sub- 
mitted to the Congress, which puts our 1965 
pronouncement in a different light. 

(2) There are certain geographical areas in 
our country, a cove in West Virginia for ex- 
ample, where the issue before us is not even 
a moot question. The people are homogene- 
ous, ethnically and religiously. No Jews, 
Unitarians, Muslims, or Atheists are to be 
‘found there. School teachers testify that the 
use of prayer and Bible reading is a definite 
means of establishing order, authority, and 
decent conduct. 

(3) We can envision in a city school, where 
the population is heterogeneous and the re- 
ligion is pluralistic, a system of devotions 
whereby those of different faiths can enrich 
each other’s lives by petitioning the God as 
‘they know him, according to their religious 
orientation, whether they be Jewish, Roman 
Catholic, Eastern Orthodox, Unitarian, Pente- 
costal, or whatever. Our American heritage 
nas been one of vast cultural exchange within 
‘our Own bounds. Why suppress such an ex- 
change of religious values and concepts in our 
‘common institutions of learning? 

For example, the press secretary of our 
senatorial committee chairman is Jewish and 
I have eaten several meals in his home. He 
offers a table blessing of his own faith and 
im the original Hebrew language. When he 
Aks me to offer thanks I do so in the 
name of Christ. Each of us feels that the 
other has invoked the richest blessings from 
the deepest well-springs of his own heart for 
the Other and his household. Neither of us 
withholds what he counts to be his pro- 
foundest understanding of the deity on the 
basis of some quasi-constitutional or social 
nicety. What can be done in our homes can 
also be done in our schools, which in many 
of our localities are not just a miscellaneous 
‘collection of impersonal beings but very 
Mivable, family-like institutions. 

With our distinguished colleagues here who 
differ with this point of view we share an 
affectionate concern even for the minority 
of one who has not had and does not intend 
to have any religious indoctrination at all. 
But we hold that in such a hypothetical sit- 
‘mation as above described where prayers and 
geadings of many faiths are offered, say 
‘through the school’s inter-communications 
‘system, no overt response is required, neither 
by bowed head nor sitting or standing at at- 
‘tention. And no one can make captive one's 
‘covert response. 

O-A case in point is the celebrated West 
Virginia State Board of Education v. Barnette 
(319 US 624-671) which was decided on the 
basis of the First and Fourteenth Amend- 
ments. Barnette’s child had been compelled 
to salute the flag in the regular ceremony of 
‘pledging allegiance to it, although he was a 
member of the Jehovah's Witness sect. The 
court ruled in favor of Barnette, concluding 
that “if there is any fixed star in our consti- 
tutional constellation it is that no official, 
high or petty, can prescribe what shal] be 
‘orthodox in politics; mationalism, religion, or 
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other matters of opinion, or force citizens to 
confess by word or act their faith therein.” 
The point is that although the student was 
not required to consent overtly to the cere- 
mony he was not excused from the exercise 
nor was the exercise abolished to keep from 
infringing upon his personal rights. We are 
not speaking of majority versus minority 
rights here (we refuse to invoke this argu- 
ment in so delicate a matter as the human 
conscience) but we are underscoring the in- 
dividual’s capacity for stubborn rejection of 
any mere words which repel him even if 
they be addressed to some universal deity. 
In this he can maintain the integrity of his 
personal opinion. 

In reviewing the Supreme Court's argu- 
ments on this issue we are assured by at 
least one of the justices that their decision 
does not portend the abolition of coin in- 
scriptions, military chaplaincy, and prayers 
in Congress. 

As for the latter he declares in effect that 
Congress and the school room are not an- 
alogous because of two factors, maturity and 
escapability. I had occasion once to offer 
the prayer before the Senate. I can only 
presume the senators’ maturity but I can at- 
test to their escapability. Like Elijah who 
was being pursued by Jezebel, I felt like ex- 
claiming, “I even I only, plus the president 
pro-tem and the loyal West Virginia Senator 
RANDOLPH, am left.” 

We contend that the two are analogous, 
that the average student has a capacity 
for mental escapability that matches that of 
your most frequent habitue of the senatorial 
cloak room, that if prayers must be denied 
our schools they must be denied our Congress. 
All facetiousness aside, the distinctions the 
Court has drawn between the school and 
other social institutions seem to us ex- 
tremely tenuous. 

(4) While commending the Supreme Court 
for its efforts to prevent the establishment 
of a national religion or giving preference to 
one religion or denomination over another, 
even in one local community of our nation, 
and while commending the Court, too, for 
allowing religion to be taught as literature or 
history, we feel there is much more danger of 
favoritism; monopoly, and sectarian indoc- 
trination inherent in such permissive teach- 
ing than in the offering of prayer which sel- 
dom reveals any sectarian identity. 

(5) We believe it significant that in 1964 
the Supreme Court declined to review a New 
York State decision that the Constitution 
was not violated by the presence of “under 
God” in the pledge of allegiance to the flag, 
when recited without compulsion in public 
schools. Here is a phrase which is essentially 
a religious affirmation neatly tucked into a 
patriotic ceremony, Advocates of voluntary 
school prayers show much more restraint in 
that they request no affirmation nor com- 
mitment from anyone at all. Thé fact that 
the pledge is voluntary does not resolve the 
problem which the Supreme Court itself has 
raised, namely, what to do with the child who 
is urged to stand with his classmates and 
participate in this ceremony when he does 
not believe that this “one nation, indivisible” 
is under God. He can refrain from standing, 
he can skip the “under God,” but he is sub- 
ject to more psychological compulsion and 
duress from his classmates in this ceremony 
than from a religious devotional that calls 
for no affirmative response. 

In this statement three types of devo- 


tionals have been discussed: 


The first is mandatory on the part of the 
State, the form of which might or might not 
be prescribed, depending upon the particular 
State. Rightfully, this has been voided. 

The second is a type that might be non- 
mandatory on the part of the State or even 
the local school authorities, which by its 
nature calls for some overt response or sign 
of participation. This we do not recommend. 
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The third is a type which seeks to incor- 
porate the religious aspirations of all its con- 
stituents, designed neither to offend nor to 
neutralize any particular faith, and which 
calls for no overt response or gestures of par- 
ticipation. 

If by Supreme Court decision or congres- 
sional action, it can be clarified that this 
third type is permissible, we see no necessity 
for a constitutional amendment. If such 
clarification is not or cannot be made by 
either of these two methods, then based upon 
the decision of our General Assembly of 1964 
I believe it to be the concensus of the Presby- 
terian Church U.S. (whom I do not represent 
Officially) that it favors a constitutional 
amendment to permit voluntary prayers in 
the public schools. 

TESTIMONY BEFORE THE SUBCOMMITTEE ON 
CONSTITUTIONAL AMENDMENTS OF THE U.S. 
SENATE JUDICIARY COMMITTEE BY C. EMAN- 
UEL CARLSON, EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR, BAPTIST 
JOINT COMMITTEE ON PUBLIC AFFAIRS, Au- 
GUST 2, 1966 


My name is C. Emanuel Carlson. Iam the 
Executive Director of the Baptist Joint Com- 
mittee on Public Affairs, whose offices are 
here in Washington. 

I appreciate that Chairman Barn and the 
members of the Subcommittee are taking the 
time to go into this matter of the adequacy 
of the First Amendment. We are deeply in- 
debted to all who have helped to give the 
public spotlight to these issues so that the 

of the American people have the op- 
portunity of becoming knowledgeable’ ‘about 
the proposals. If the time should ever come 
when an adjustment is necessary in the 
fundamental law that guarantees the re- 
gious freedom of the American people, such 
proposals will merit, not only extended de- 
bate in this Subcommittee, but also pro- 
longed study and discussion by all the people, 
We are glad that you have not taken the 
proposals lightly; or attempted to rush 
through some emotional expression of griey- 
ance. We, too, have sought to be de te 
on the issues, and to make it possible for 
our churches and people to confront the 
ideas, Before dealing with the substance of 
our problem, permit me to explain something 
of the nature and the work of the Baptist 
Joint Committee on Public Aifairs. 

The Joint Committee on Public Affairs 
consists of responsible representatives from 
seven Baptist conventions or conferences in 
the United States: Southern Baptist Con- 
vention, American Baptist Convention, Na- 
tional Baptist Convention, U.S.A., Inc., Na- 
tional Baptist Convention of America, 
Baptist General Conference, North American 
Baptist General Conference, Seventh Day 
Baptist General Conference. 

Each convention chooses its own delega- 
tion according to its own by-laws. Those 
conventions which number more than one 
million members may send a committee of 
fifteen, and smaller conventions send smaller 
delegations. The customary pattern is for 
the convention to include its president, its 
chief executive official, a number of execu- 
tives from its major agencies, and pastors 
and laymen to complete the group. 

The purpose of the Joint Committee is to 
discern the meanings of our movement and 
to see how these meanings bear upon con- 
temporary issues and problems, especially in 
matters of religious liberty and in church- 
state relations. In advancing this respon- 
sibility the organization carries forward 
studies and research projects, keeps abreast 
of developments by means of an information 
service, gives expression to public interpreta- 
tions that make the movement understood, 
and facilitates conferences and discussions 
for the correlation of information and inter- 
pretations. 

It is my privilege to serve as Executive Di- 
rector for the work of the Baptist Joint Com- 
mittee on Public Affairs. My background is 
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that of a school man rather than of a clergy- 
man, After more than two decades of teach- 
ing and administration, I came to Washing- 
ton nearly thirteen years ago to serve in my 
present responsibility. Accordingly, I have 
long lived with the issues raised by the cur- 
rent proposal for a constitutional amend- 
ment. 

Throughout its long history the Baptist 
movement has stresed that in Christ God 
calls men to response and to responsibility 
under God. To proclaim this call we have 
developed large and well known programs of 
evangelism, or missions, of Christian educa- 
tion, and of Christian service. These efforts 
to relate men to God have always recognized 
that this cannot be achieved by law, or by 
conformity to government programs, Man's 
relationship to God lies beyond the com- 
petence of the powers of government. 

In most historical situations in which our 
movement has arisen it has confronted some 
form of “established religion.” In each in- 
stance the movement has carried a protest 
against the use of the powers of government 
for the imposition of religious ideas or reli- 
gious practices. “Separation of church and 
state” has been a constant aspiration and 
goal. This goal has been a means to full 
religious freedom. We hold the conviction 
that the free exercise of religion makes for 
genuine responses and for full commitment, 
such as cannot be obtained by pressure of 
conformity. We have seen freedom of reli- 
gion as a God-given or natural right of man, 
as the basis of vital religious experience, and 
as the beginning of civic freedom. So much 
of our history is directly relevant to the issues 
which are now before this Subcommittee that 
Iam strongly tempted to cite data out of the 
past at great length. However, I am sure that 
you are more interested in what Baptists 
think now. i 

If the Supreme Court decisions of 1962 and 
1963 had curtailed the free exercise of reli- 
gion by the people, our churches would have 
protested this as a violation of the Constitu- 
tion. However, since the decisions dealt with 
the role of government powers the Baptist 
channels that dealt with the issues saw them 
as contributing to the progress of a’ great 
principle. 

Among us prayer is not a matter of social 
adjustment or of national heritage. It is 
understood to involve communication be- 
tween a person or people and God. The 
presence or the absence of such communica- 
tion is in no wise dependent upon the ac- 
tions of federal, state, or local governments. 
On the contrary, attempts by public authori- 
ties to claim some permissive or regulatory 
power over prayer or worship cause appre- 
hension among us, 

It is the responsibility of our office to study 
and to report developments on the Washing- 
ton scene. Accordingly, at the time of the 
Supreme Court’s decisions we not only at- 
tempted an abjective view for ourselves but 
we encouraged our leaders generally to read 
the decisions for themselves. In each case, 
we distributed thousands of copies of the 
pmo text, with urgent admonitions to 

judy. 


IT. A DELIBERATIVE READING OF THE PROPOSAL 


The full impact of national policy and 
practice that will result in the decades ahead 
if this amendment is approved cannot be 
clearly read at this point. However, enough 
can be read so that the proposal has aroused 
earnest concern and opposition in our con- 
stituency, as will be seen from resolutions 
and statements. In order that our reason- 
ing be understood, it is necessary to make 
some of the implications stand out in clarity. 

1. The phrase, “Nothing contained in this 
Constitution shall prohibit . . clearly 
means that this amendment would operate 
to restrict the sweep of protection given to 
people vis-a-vis government by the First 
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Amendment. Since the First Amendment is 
part of the American Bill of Rights guarding 
the people's personal freedoms against the 
undue exercise of governmental powers, the 
net impact of this formula is in the direction 
of a reduction in personal freedom and an 
extension of public powers. In the long run 
that change may be large or small, but the 
direction of change is clearly established by 
the formula. 

2. The “authority” that is to be protected 
against certain limitations is described in a 
very broad description, “. . . the authority 
administering any school, school system, edu- 
cational institution or other public building 
supported in whole or in part through the 
expenditure of public funds. (emphasis 
added). This language does not appear to 
deal with educational institutions solely, but 
would include the “authorities” that admin- 
ister park buildings, post offices, public office 
buildings, court houses, etc. All of these 
“authorities” are to be protected against any 
prohibitions on certain specified actions that 
pertain to prayer. Since this formula en- 
compasses a host of national, state, and local 
officialdom (by extension through the Four- 
teenth Amendment), we become vitally con- 
cerned as to the scope of those actions with 
reference to prayer in which they would be 
given overt constitutional protection. 

A further important inquiry would involve 
the meaning of “in whole or in part.” How 
large the public investment would have to be 
in order to protect the “authorities” in their 
actions is not clear. In fact, it could raise 
the church-state issue with reference to pri- 
vate institutions funded “in part.” 

In this context we must also inquire about 
the potential impacts of this proposal on the 
constitutional delegation of powers, Since 
some of the schools, institutions, and other 
public buildings are federally funded, either 
directly or by grants or loans, the language 
of this proposal can have far-reaching im- 
pacts. on the federal system. There is no 
possibility of a clear legislative history which 
would adequately guard the potential uses 
of the amendment in future judicial findings. 
It would be a cruel irony if a move that was 
designed to guard the powers of certain 
“authorities” were indeed to erode those very 
powers by the expansion of federal powers in 
the longer course of history. 

3. The language proposes to give constitu- 
tional protection to “authorities” to do two 
things with reference to prayer, namely, 
“providing for“ and “permitting.” In other 
words, it proposes to change a prohibition of 
action into an authorization for two kinds 
of actions, namely, making provision for, and 
gi ion. Both of these authoriza- 
tions would unavoidably give public authori- 
ties roles which require actions and neces- 
sitate decisions and choices. At this point 
a caveat is in order on the broad scope of the 
two actions for which constitutional protec- 
tion is proposed. 

The term “providing for” is so broad as to 
be almost limitless in the scope of actions 
covered. It could mean simply assigning a 
room to à group for a meeting, but it could 
also mean building a chapel and naming and 
paying a leadership needed for the activity. 
It is difficult to envision the public actions 
which would be unconstitutional should fu- 
ture public leadership choose to use the 
broadest concepts possible under this vocabu- 
lary. The only exception in sight is the pro- 
hibition on the authority “to prescribe the 
form or content of any prayer.” 

The term “permitting” is similarly an al- 
Most unbounded term. Obviously the au- 
thorization to permit an activity would be 
empty verbalism if it did not include the 
authorization not to permit. This brings 
into focus_one of the elements of genius in 
American religious liberty, because it is cur- 
rently protected by a limitation on state 
power rather than by the public Judgments 
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exercised through a system of permits. Many 
governments “register” their religious groups 
through some administrative office operated 
by a “minister of cults.” Those whose stand- 
ards meet public approval get permits and 
the others face the necessity of certain con- 
ditions. A permit system, then, operates not 
only to afford opportunity for an activity but 
also to regulate it. 

4. One may well ask whether the broad 
language reviewed above is not adequately 
limited by the fact that only “voluntary par- 
ticipation by students or others in prayer” is 
involved in the proposal. 

Unfortunately this phraseology is equally 
broad. Any thoughtful use of the word 
“prayer” will include an awareness that it is 
always voluntary if it is genuine prayer and 
not verbalism. It lies beyond the competence 
of all “authorities” to compel people to really 
“pray.” What, then, can be encompassed in 
the authoritative “providing for“ or per- 
mitting“ “voluntary prayer”? 

“Authorities” might be asked to provide 

the physical space; to arrange a time sched- 
ule; to require a personal presence in an 
area; to provide public notices regarding; to 
provide organization, leadership and super- 
vision; to provide artifacts, equipment, and 
facilities; to provide needed symbols that call 
forth prayer; to arrange a friendly climate or 
a behavior norm; even to require the back- 
ground of instruction needed in preparation 
for “voluntary prayer.” 
Some interesting questions regarding the 
nature of religious experience are raised by 
this vocabulary. For instance, what is “vol- 
untary participation” for the three- and 
four-year-olds in the “Head Start“ program? 
What is “voluntary participation” for the one 
Christian student in a population of Bud- 
dhists, or of one Buddhist in a population of 
Christians? What constitutes refraining 
from participation? Are not the organized 
norms of a teen-age code more binding than 
the “requirements” of officials? i 

The use of the phrase “participation in” is 
clearly indicative that the concept of prayer 
in the mind of the drafters is that of an orga- 
nized exercise. To make this concept a part 
of the Constitution might well be challenged 
as an “element” of establishment. Who says 
that people cannot pray personally without 
the aid of a group pattern or exercise? How- 
eyer, if one is convinced that a group exercise 
is essential to prayer, then that exercise be- 
longs in the home and in the church, under 
leadership selected for that purpose. It 
would be, obviously, misplaced in the hands 
of the “authorities” selected to “administer” 
public buildings. : 

5. A final word needs to be added with ref- 
erence to the identification of the responsible 
“authority” by the participle administer- 
ing.” Who “administers” a local school 
building, the superyisor of buildings and 
grounds? The principal? the superintend- 
ent? Or the Board of Education? The an- 
swer to that question may not be of signifi- 
cance to the drafters of a constitutional 
amendment, but the answer can be an im- 
portant source of difficulty in a pluralistic 
religious community, The problems of the 
educators are vast and difficult in these dec- 
ades of rapid change, increasing mobility, 
rising personal rights, and direct assertive- 
ness by all minorities. This is an ill chosen 
time to burden puble school leaders and 
other public persons with “providing for” or 
“permitting” the diversity of ideas as to what 
prayer is, and how it should be utilized. 


III. THE POSITIONS OF THE CONVENTIONS 


In view of the language of the proposed 
amendment, the major portions of several 
recent Baptist convention resolutions be- 
come relevant to this proposal. It should 
be noted that there is a strong affirmation 
of the First Amendment in its present form 
without other constitutional amendments. 
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In May, 1964, the Southern Baptist Con- 
vention, in annual session in Atlantic City, 
New Jersey, adopted this resolution: 

“In this anniversary year we are grateful 
for the witness which our Baptist movement 
has been privileged to bear. The discern- 
ment of the call of God in Christ has led 
us to a glorious experience of evangelism 
and missionary outreach through the power 
of the Holy Spirit. 

“Our leaders and our people have firmly 
rejected the use of the coercive powers of 
government in the realm of religion, Baptists 
had much to do with writing the First 
Amendment into the Constitution of the 
United States and have been in the forefront 
in preserving the religious liberty that our 
nation has enjoyed, We have unflinchingly 
declared our desire for separation of church 
and state in resolutions, in sermons and in 
policies and practices. i 

“1, We, the messengers of the Convention 
hereby affirm our support for the concepts 
and the vocabulary of the First Amendment, 
including both its prohibition upon govern- 
ment roles in religious programs and its pro- 
tection of free exercise of religion for the 

le. 

. We enunciate our concern that public 
officials and public servants of all types shall 
have the same free exercise of religion as 
other citizens, but that this freedom does 
not entitle them to use public or official 
powers for the advancement of religious com- 
mitments or ideas. In applying this prin- 
ciple to the field of public education we af- 
firm the historic right of our schools to full 
academic freedom for the pursuit of all 
knowledge, religious or otherwise. 

“3. We appeal to the Congress of the Unit- 
ed States to allow the First Amendment of 
the Constitution of the United States to 
stand as our guarantee of religious liberty, 
and we oppose the adoption of any further 
amendment to that Constitution respecting 
establishment of religion or free exercise 
thereof. 

“4. We urge all our channels, leaders, and 
churches to involve themselves thoroughly 
in study of the biblical, the historical, and 
the contemporary issues related to religious 
liberty to the end that our heritage of free- 
dom and responsibility under God may be 
clearly understood and appreciated by the 
next generation and by ever larger propor- 
tions of the world’s peoples.” 

The earlier action was confirmed by a res- 
olution adopted by the Southern Baptist 
Convention in annual session in Detroit, 
Michigan, in May, 1966: 

“In the historic Baptist concern for reli- 
gious liberty the separation of the state from 
the church has been and continues to be an 
important policy. 

“In view of the renewed efforts to change 
the effect of the First Amendment this Con- 
vention reaffirms the resolution adopted in 
1964 with reference to the adequacy of the 
First Amendment as the legal basis for im- 
plementing our concern. We continue to 
Oppose any and all attempts to modify this 
guarantee against establishments of religion 
and against interference with the free exer- 
cise of religion. 

“The importance of the policy of separa- 
tion of church and state is increased rather 
than diminished by the overlappings of pub- 
lic concerns with church concerns, and by 
the numerous complexities associated with 
public provisions for health, welfare, and 
education. 

“In view of the increasing complexity of 
public programs of fiscal support we com- 
mend the state conventions and the institu- 
tional trustees that have undertaken careful 
analyses of institutional policies with a view 
to the safeguarding of our historic concern 
for these principles. We likewise commend 
the Education Commission for launching a 
broadly representative study of contempo- 
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rary denominational programs and needs in 
higher education. 

“We urge all who plan or operate religious 
activities to refrain from seeking public 
funds for the advancement of sectarian 
causes. We also urge all public agencies that 
support educational, health, or welfare ac- 
tivities of any kind to safeguard agairst the 
use of public funds for the support of, or the 
advancement of sectarian causes, purposes 
or projects.” 

The American Baptist Convention, in 
annual session in Atlantic City, New Jersey, 
in May, 1964, adopted this resolution: 

“Baptists believe that religious faith must 
involve a vital encounter between man and 
God and that religious form cannot be sub- 
stituted for this encounter. 

“The viewpoints of Baptists (in particular, 
John Leland of Virginia) with regard to re- 
ligious liberty and the necessity for the 
separation of church and state had its in- 
fluence on the writers of the Bill of Rights 
and resulted in the first amendment to the 
Constitution of the United States which has 
become the cornerstone of religious liberty. 

“Thus Baptists have long opposed any 
compulsion to conformity in religious belief 
or in the practice of religion. The first 
amendment has supported this freedom. The 
proposed change in that amendment could 
weaken it and bring the power of the state 
to bear on individuals to conform and to 
participate in prescribed religious practices. 

“An amendment to permit compulsory 
Bible reading and prayer in the public 
schools is not only a danger to the freedom 
of non-believers, it is also a threat to the 
religious well-being of the believer. It is 
because of a deep respect for worship, and the 
recognition that prayer is essential and 
should be a vital encounter between man 
and God, that Baptists oppose devotional 
exercises that are more rote than worship. 
Therefore we affirm our belief in the separa- 
tion of church and state as written in the 
first amendment of the Constitution of the 
United States. g 

“And we reaffirm our historic Baptist be- 
lief that religion should not be a matter of 
compulsion and that prayers and religious 
practices should not be prescribed by law 
or by @ teacher or public school official; .. .” 

The American Baptist Convention reaf- 
firmed this action in its annual session in 
Kansas City, Missouri, in May, 1966: 

“We are aware that religious liberty is in 
jeopardy in many places around the world. 
We reaffirm our resolutions regarding Re- 
ligous Freedom adopted by the American 
Baptist Convention in 1960, 1964, and 1965.” 

The North American Baptist General Con- 
ference meets in general session every three 
years. At its latest conference, in Sacramen- 
to, California, in July, 1964, it adopted this 
resolution: 

“Whereas, Baptists have always taught that 
a genuine religious experience is a volun- 
tary response to God, and 

“Whereas, All persons have a right to the 
free exercise of religion, and 

“Whereas, Governmental pressure to con- 
formity in religious belief or in the practice 
of religion denies to people the freedom of 
religion, and 

“Whereas, Baptists were influential in 
writing the First Amendment to the Consti- 
tution of the United States and have been 
in the forefront in preserving the religious 
liberty that Americans have enjoyed, and 

“Whereas, the U.S. Supreme Court has 
ruled that governmentally written and re- 
quired prayers as well as required devotions 
violate the First Amendment: Therefore be 
it 

“Resolved: That the delegates of the North 
American Baptist General Conference in 
triennial session— 

1. Reaffirm the resolution on religious 
liberty approved by the 33rd General Con- 
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ference. (Pages 43-46 1961 NAB Conference 
Minutes.) 

“2. That we reaffirm our support for the 
First Amendment and its present wording, 
including both its prohibition upon govern- 
ment roles in religious programs and its 
protection of the free exercise of religion. 
In taking this position, we wish to emphasize 
the right of public officials and of school 
pupils to the free exercise of their religion in 
harmony with the basic principles of reli- 
gious liberty. We also affirm that this does 
not give public officials the right to use the 
authority of their office for the advancement 
or promotion of their religious views. 

“3. That we urge all our denominational 
channels, leaders, and churches to involve 
themselves in the study of the biblical, his- 
torical, and the contemporary issues related 
to religious liberty, to the end that our 
heritage of freedom and responsibility under 
God may be clearly understood and appre- 
ciated by the next generation and by ever 
larger proportions of the world’s peoples.“ 

The following statement was adopted by 
the Baptist Joint Committee on Public Af- 
7 5 in March, 1964, and reaffirmed in March 
1 $ 

“The Baptist Joint Committee on Public 
Affairs has taken note of a trend in many 
parts of our land to assume that the prayer 
and devotional experiences of children are 
and should be subject to legislation by 
boards of education, Accordingly, many are 

that the Constitution of the United 
States should be amended so as to permit 
such regulations by boards of education or 
by state legislatures. 

“1, The Baptist Joint Committee reaffirms 
its conviction that laws and regulations 
prescribing prayers or devotional exercises 
do not contribute to a free exercise of re- 
ligion and should not be encouraged. 

“2. The Baptist Joint Committee also ex- 

presses a deep concern lest such laws and 
regulations become the means for confusing 
the moral values of American society for a 
devotion to religious insights. While the 
Committee is enthusiastic about much in 
the American heritage as a national way of 
life, the equation of religious ideas and prac- 
tices with our national culture will erode 
rather than strengthen the American heri- 
tage. 
“3. The holds that it is the business of the 
public schools, operated under law, sup- 
ported by taxation, and attended by pupils 
under compulsory school attendance laws, 
to transmit the cultural legacy of our land. 
This requires the objective recognition of 
religion as part of the experiences of the 
people and as one force operating in our 
society, These premises, however, do not 
constitute religion and should not be ad- 
vanced as the ultimate commitments for 
which people exist. 

“4, The Committee recognizes that some 
political leaders may make appeals for the 
establishment of religious acts through le- 
galized means to arouse public sentiment. 
This we regard to be in bad taste as a viola- 
tion of the principle of separation of church 
and state. This is the basic principle of the 
Constitution of the United States that ‘Con- 
gress shall make no law respecting an estab- 
lishment of religion, or prohibiting the free 
exercise thereof 

“5. Conversely, the Committee appeals to 
Baptists everywhere to inform themselves 
carefully regarding the fundamental prin- 
ciples of freedom and to participate as in- 
formed citizens in the creation of a social 
order in which people of all religions or of 
no religion have the equitable civic treat- 
ment which they merit as people. Legisla- 
tive representatives and political leaders 
should be made aware of our Baptist support 
for a clear distinction between roles of the 
churches and those of state agencies.” 
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Iv. A SUMMARY OF CONSIDERATIONS 


Two years ago the basic ideas of this pro- 
posal were projected as a suggestion in the 
House of Representatives. That projection 
produced an extensive hearing by the House 
Judiciary Committee, and it produced among 
Baptists the best educational experience of 
this century for refurbishing the movement’s 
involvement in behalf of religious liberty. 
The occasion was used to encourage a thor- 
ough discussion by the leaders of the several 
conventions, state conventions, associations, 
local pulpits and classes, editors, and edu- 
cators. The result was a remarkable experi- 
ence of concerted concern in spite of diver- 
gent local political backgrounds. The best 
description of that experience can be seen 
by reading the materials gathered by our 
office for the hearing record (Vol. III, pp. 
2227-2308) . 

At that time I S. ted that if any 
changes were needed in the Bill of Rights it 
ought to have a protracted discussion for not 
less than a decade. One-fifth of that decade 
has now passed and already certain key con- 
siderations are coming into focus among 
Baptists. Let me conclude this statement 
by identifying some of them. 

1. The idea of limited government is a good 
and an important idea that must be kept 
alive in the public mind. If there are to be 
limits on government these must begin at 
the highest levels of value, namely, in the 
field of religion. As long as government is 
excluded from the field of religion we have 
limitations on the scope of government. If 
this exclusion is eroded and government is 
admitted to a role in the area of religion, 
government normally also permeates all the 
lesser values to which human beings commit 
their lives. 

2. The First Amendment, with its dual 
emphases, against “establishment” and for 
“free exercise,” is a uniquely effective formu- 
lation of the rights necessary for the pro- 
tection of religious liberty. The rights be- 
long to people, and the restrictions apply to 
authorities. These emphases have been in- 
terpreted by the courts to give the American 
people a large and an effective freedom. 
There is no need to tamper with the impact 
of the First Amendment. (See documenta- 
tion in attached article by Dr. Walfred H. 
Peterson, Director of Research for Baptist 
Joint Committee on Public Affairs.) The 
permissiveness of the First Amendment is a 
permissiveness which leaves room for other 
interests beyond the state’s scope. In short, 
the “free exercise” clause is adequate per- 
missiveness. 

8. The explanations offered in support of 
the current proposal indicate that there is 
no intention to overturn any judicial deci- 
sions but only to relieve fears and remove 
confusion. If these are the purposes, then 
in the light of the foregoing review of the 
language used, this proposal is an ineffective 
attempt. The way to relieve confusion and 
fear is for public leaders to exercise responsi- 
ble communications regarding the scope and 
the impact of the judicial decisions that have 
effectively applied the concepts of a limited 
state at the state and local level as well as 
at the federal level, Such limitations are not 
empty legalisms, but rather than set guide- 
lines within which creative programming can 
take place toward all the goals that are 
properly those of the state. 

4. If a serious debate is desired about the 
merits and the demerits of the activities by 
authorities, as envisioned in this proposal, 
a careful comparative study should be under- 
taken, Many of the states in the US. have 
gotten along without such assistance by au- 
thorities for several decades past. Are those 
populations less religious than they are in 
areas where official involvements have con- 
tinued through the years? Many of the 
European nations have had much official 
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support for religious activities, but those 
nations are not now known for having deeply 
devout populations. Is there a positive or a 
negative correlation between the use of pub- 
lic authority for religious programming and 
the personal involvement in religious experi- 
ence, including prayer? A number of careful 
observers believe the relationship to be 
inverse. 

5. Religious pluralism, without the involve- 
ment of state powers in religious activities, 
has proved itself as a successful pattern by 
means of which to let public and political 
issues be isolated as such, and for keeping 
them free from religious divisions and fronts, 
The future will produce more pluralism 
rather than less. To burden public authori- 
ties with decisions regarding provisions for 
minority and majority prayers, with artifacts 
and commodities ranging from LS.D. or 
peyote to kneelers and crosses, is to unduly 
encumber the future of democracy. Obvi- 
ously, no common denominator is either 
available or desirable, If the authorities do 
not meet all requests, they must make 
choices. 

6. Lest the above statements be misleading 
it should be understood that a respect for 
the religious limits on state authorities does 
not exclude (a) a full academic freedom for 
the responsible handling of the several dis- 
ciplines in the curriculum, including the reli- 
gious and intangible materials; (b) the free 
access to contemporary and past cultures in- 
cluding their art, literature, music, et al., 
even though they may contain or reflect 
religious opinions; (c) a genuine concern 
for virtuous living reflecting the best social 
values of our society; and (d) a friendly 
respect for religious conviction, religious par- 
ticipation, and religious institutions. 

It follows that a secular public program is 
not “anti-religious,” “ungodly,” nor “pagan.” 
Neither does it follow that if public institu- 
tions offer a limited program they thereby 
impose a splitting of the personality of those 
inyolved. Society consists of many spe- 
cialized institutions, each with appropriate 
contributions to the person and his well- 
being. This pluralism of institutions serves 
to enrich and to emancipate rather than to 
stifie or dwarf the person. 

7. Finally, there is much to be said in 
favor of keeping the Constitution intact and 
refraining from gnawing it away with piece- 
meal amendments. This concern was well 
formulated in 1964 for then Congressman 
John V. Lindsay, now Mayor of the City of 
New York. I quote four important para- 
graphs from that memorandum by Dennis B. 
Farrar (House Judiciary Committee Hear- 
ings on School Prayers, Vol. III, pp. 2758- 
2774). These paragraphs are fully as rele- 
vant in 1966 as they were in 1964: 

“The Nation will survive if the proposed 
school prayer amendments fail of enactment. 
They are designed to right no fundamental 
wrong, to correct no glaring abuse. The 
supposed evils which they profess to remove, 
if they be evils, are of relative insignificance 
in the broad sweep of our nation’s history 
and in the immediate realities of our daily 
lives. Only where a decision of the Supreme 
Court significantly and adversely affects sig- 
nificant rights of a group of our citizens and 
is otherwise without redeeming virtue should 
Congress attempt to correct the Court's 
judgment by amending the Constitution to 
give more specific meaning to the general 
principles embodied therein. The Constitu- 
tion should simply not be amended every 
time a decision of the Court offends the sensi- 
bilities of a particularly vocal segment of 
our population. 

“Piecemeal revision of the Constitution 
under the present circumstances will prompt 
the proposal of other amendments of simi- 
lar dubious merit every time the Court hands 
down a controversial decision, In this way, 
the character of the Constitution as a per- 
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manent and enduring statement of general 
principles will be destroyed. Furthermore, 
the proposed amendments may also over- 
rule or undermine by implication, much of 
the legal precedent on which the School 
Prayer cases were based ... 

“The inherent difficulties of applying sec- 
tion 1 (of the Becker amendment) are com- 
pounded by its requirement of ‘voluntary’ 
participation. One need not be a psycholo- 
gist to recognize that subtle forms of coer- 
cion may force a small child to join his class- 
mates and teacher in the recitation of a 
prayer which violates his private beliefs. 
Moreover, it is not clear whether the privilege 
of ‘voluntary’ participation extends to teach- 
ers as well as students. It is inconceivable 
how an orderly and effective religious exercise 
could be conducted in the absence of a teach- 
er, and yet it is the baldest form of coercion 
to force a teacher into leading a prayer which 
is anathema to his or her beliefs. A noncon- 
forming teacher is placed in the dilemma of 
either participating in violation of her con- 
science or not participating and subjecting 
herself to economic as well as social coer- 
cion.... 

“Amending the Constitution in a piece- 
meal fashion to deal with specific details and 
practices only results in the creation of new 
problems of interpretation. The more a con- 
stitution deals with specific practices, the 
more questions it raises about other practices 
not mentioned. The amendment process 
should be used to state general and funda- 
mental principles rather than to sanction 
any particular practice or activity.” 

*Nore—“The Record Speaks for Itself, 
Supreme Court—Defender of Religious Free- 
dom,” by Walfred H. Peterson, Director of 
Research Baptist Joint Committee on Public 
Affairs, Washington, D.C., issue May 1966, 
pp. 5, 6. 


DESIGNATION OF EXPERIMENTAL 
BREEDER REACTOR NO. 1 AS A 
NATIONAL HISTORICAL LAND- 
MARK 


Mr. JORDAN of Idaho. Mr. President, 
in 1949 the National Reactor Testing 
Station was established in southeastern 
Idaho to build, test, and operate nuclear 
reactors. Since then numerous eve- 
ments which stand as major milestones 
in developing the beneficial uses of 
atomic energy have been made at this 
Idaho facility. 

Today NRTS, encompassing 894 square 
miles of land on the Snake River Plain, 
is one of the principal centers for ad- 
vancing the peacetime uses of atomic 
energy with the world’s largest and most 
varied collection of reactors. Between 
1949 and July of this year a total of 42 
reactors have been built at NRTS of 
which 19 are presently operational. 

Contributions first made to the atomic 
energy field at NRTS include: producing 
the first usable quantities of electricity; 
proof-testing the feasibility of nuclear 
propulsion for both submarine—the pro- 
totype of the nuclear submarine Nautilus 
was placed in operation there—and sur- 
face ships; demonstrating the principle 
of breeding nuclear fuel; powering of a 
turbojet engine exclusively from nuclear 
heat; demonstrating the advantages of 
using organic substances as a reactor 
moderator, and coolant; operation of a 
high-flux reactor with a 20-percent 
rather than a 93-percent enriched 
uranium as fuel; the direct coupling of 
a reactor to a closed-cycle, gas driven 
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turbine-compressor set; and the first 
plant-scale conversion of highly radio- 
active liquid wastes to solid form for safer 
storage. 

Almost countless contributions to ad- 
vancement of reactor technology have 
been made by the station's two large test 
reactors, the internationally renowned 
Materials Testing Reactor and Engineer- 
ing Test Reactor. Practically every re- 
actor in existence owes some debt to the 
knowledge gained through test irradia- 
tions in the MTR. 

Significant contributions are being 
made at NRTS in the field of reactor 
safety. The special power excursion re- 
actor tests and the safety test engineer- 
ing program comprise a major portion 
of the AEC’s reactor safety program 
which is providing valuable information 
to industry regarding safe operating 
limits for reactors. 

This Friday at NRTS ceremonies will 
be conducted designating experimental 
breeder reactor No. 1 as a national his- 
torical landmark. Such recognition. is 
certainly merited. On December 20 and 
21, 1951, the first production of useful 
amounts of electricity from nuclear heat 
occurred at EBR-1. History will show 
that this single event was of incalculable 
importance to the future of mankind. It 
was truly an epic making event leading 
the experiment 4 years later when an- 
other reactor successfully supplied all 
the electricity needed to meet the de- 
mand load of the city of Arco, Idaho. 

When EBR-1 was decommissioned’ in 
1964 it had not only produced the first 
usable electricity by nuclear power but 
it had demonstrated that ‘a nuclear re- 
actor designed to operate in the high- 
energy neutron range, is capable of 
breeding—creating more fuel than its 
operation consumes—and also of achiev- 
ing economically competitive nuclear 
power. It had produced usable amounts 
of electricity while using plutonium as 
a major fuel component and demon- 
strated the feasibility of using liquid 
metal at high temperatures as a reactor 
coolant. 

Giving EBR-1 a special designation 
testifying to its national importance is 
therefore fitting as a tribute and re- 
affirmation of American genius. Idaho- 
ans are justly proud of NRTS, of what 
has been accomplished there, of the 
promise for future achievement which 
the past has created. I wish to join in 
heralding this significant dedication this 
Friday which will render deserved recog- 
nition not only to the historical value of 
EBR-1 but to the extraordinary value, 
past and potential, of Idaho’s NRTS. 


ADOPTION OF VIETNAM UNIT BY 
HUNTSVILLE, ALA. g 

Mr, SPARKMAN. Mr. President, Ala- 
bamians are deeply concerned about the 
events in Vietnam. They support our 
fighting men 100 percent. 

All across the State, cities and towns, 
colleges and universities, are supporting 
our men in Vietnam. They have con- 
ducted blood drives to minister to the 
medical needs of our fighting men there. 
They have adopted military units. 

The latest city to adopt a unit is my 
hometown of Huntsville. I wanted to 
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take this opportunity to let the Senate 
and the people of the Nation know that 
the people of Huntsville and of the Ala- 
bama are intensely patriotic. Although 
the job in Vietnam is a distasteful one, 
Alabamians support it because they know 
it is a necessary one. 

Alabamians recall all too well the many 
lessons of history in which yielding to 


aggression only paved the way for more 


aggression. 

When Hitler get his way at Munich, 
the world thought all he wanted was 
Czechoslovakia. 

And before we could repair the situa- 
tion thereby created, over 8 million peo- 
ple were dead around the world. If-his- 
tory proves anything, it proves that all 
a totalitarian government ever wants is 
just a little more. 

I have made many speeches and state- 
ments about Vietnam. I have never 
varied in my viewpoint of what we have 
at stake there and what we need to do 
there to keep the country from falling 
to the unvarnished aggression that. the 
Communists are demonstrating there. I 
support the position that America has 
taken in Vietnam. 

It is sometimes said that American de- 
fense is not at issue in Vietnam. I be- 
lieve that when we stop aggression in 
Vietnam, we defend America. The front 
lines of freedom stop where the front 
lines of communism begin. 

The people of Alabama believe this 
and the people of Huntsville have demon- 
strated their belief in this by adopting 
the 93d Evacuation Hospital unit sta- 
tioned at Long Binh, South Vietnam. 

The “adoption” resulted from a letter 
received by Maj. Gen. Charles W. Eifler, 
commander of the 30,000-man 1st Logis- 
tical Command, of which the 93d is part, 
from the Huntsville Chamber of Com- 
merce noting the city’s interest in spon- 
soring an American unit in Vietnam. 

General Eifler has termed the 93d 
Hospital team “most ideal for such a 
sponsorship because of its combat sup- 
port mission and its dedicated service to 
the sick and wounded of the American 
forces.“ For this reason, he selected the 
hospital and recommended it to Rocket 
City where it met with immediate warm 
reception. 

Today the 93d’s 165 doctors, nurses, 
and officers, and more than 230 enlisted 
specialists including several Alabamians, 
provide skilled and modern medical care 
to our American soldiers of the 1st In- 
fantry Division, 25th—Tropic Light- 
ning—Division, and the 173d Airborne 
Brigade, as well as Australian and New 
Zealand forces. 

The 93d has established an outstand- 
ing record since its first patients were 
admitted on December 1, 1965. It began 
as a few tents pitched in a sea of mud, 
surrounded by enemy snipers. Today 
the hospital is a large complex. It boasts 
72 semipermanent buildings on its 35 
acres of graded and improved land. 


THE RELATIONSHIP AMONG. FED- 
ERAL, STATE, AND LOCAL SCHOOL 
AUTHORITIES 
Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, at a re- 

cent meeting, the Houston Independent 
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School District adopted a resolution con- 
cerning the relationship among Federal, 
State, and local school authorities. 

The president of the Board of Educa- 
tion, Mr. Robert Y. Eckels, informs me 
the action was taken because of the feel- 
ing that local boards can better deter- 
mine the needs within their area of juris- 
diction and, therefore, funds advanced 
by the Federal Government can be ap- 
plied more effectively. 

I ask that the text of the resolution be 
inserted in the Recorp at this point. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

RESOLUTION 

During the last several years the Federal 

Government, through the Congress, has es- 


‘tablished many financial programs designed 


to assist local education. In the main, such 
programs have been for specific purposes with 
federal funds being made available for spe- 
cific projects. Numerous federal agencies, in 
addition to the United States Office of Educa- 
tion, administer these funds. In many in- 
stances the specific purposes of the federal 
funds are limited in scope to the extent that 
local school boards find it difficult, if not im- 
possible, to utilize these federal programs 
consistent with the overall general purpose of 
the legislation. Because these programs can 
be made beneficial to local school districts: 
Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Board of Education of the 


‘Houston Independent School District, That 


the Congress of the United States be peti- 
tioned to recodify the existing federal pro- 
so as to create general purposes to be 
fulfilled rather than specific purposes, all of 
which funds would be administered through 
the State Education Agencies under the aus- 
pices of the United States Office of Educa- 
tion; be it further 
Resolved, That such financial programs 


-should meet general standards as established 


by the Congress, but left to local control, so 
as to promote efficiency and better overall re- 
sults, and to give such programs the fiexibil- 
ity that can be accomplished only by local 
control; and be it further 

Resolved, That a copy of this Resolution be 
sent to the President of the United States, to 
the United States Senators from Texas, and 
to the Members of Congress from Texas. 

Adopted and approved this 25th day of 


July 1966. 
ROBERT Y. ECKELS; 
President, Board of Education; Hous- 
ton Independent School District. 
Attest: 
J. K. BUTLER, 
Secretary, Board of Education, Hous- 
ton Independent School District. 


FIFTH ANNIVERSARY OF THE 
WORLD PRESS INSTITUTE 


Mr. MONDALE. Mr. President, the 
World Press Institute, sponsored by Mac- 
alester College, St. Paul, Minn., and fi- 
nanced by 15 of America’s major com- 
panies and foundations, is entering its 
sixth year of successful operation. This 
fine program is “based on the faith that 
the American way of life, freely exposed, 
is its own best advocate.” As this state- 
ment indicates, the institute’s purpose is 
to promote international understanding 
by unfolding the whole, complex Amer- 
ican story, her history, present realities, 
and future aspirations, so that this story 
may be interpreted and reported ac- 
curately in the press of all nations. 

To achieve this goal, the institute 
brings to the United States each August 
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a group of 15 young, promising, for- 
eign journalists who spend the next 10 
months studying, working and traveling 
in our country. 

At Macalester College, they spend 
the fall semester taking courses in Amer- 
ican history, government, and social in- 
stitutions. Seminars are held with nu- 
maoe outstanding figures in American 

e. n 5 

After the semester at Macalester Col- 
lege, the journalists take to the road to 
appreciate the full vastness of the Amer- 
ican Republic. They visit major cities 
from San Francisco to New York; and at 
the same time they are learning about 
the local roots of American culture, 
Americans are also learning about them 
and the countries they represent. 

The third phase of the World Press 
Institute program is a 3-month intern- 
ship for each of the foreign journalists 
on a major American newspaper, radio, 
or television station.. Among the news- 
papers and stations where the jour- 
nalists worked this year, were the Chris- 
tian Seience Monitor, the Los Angeles 
Times, WRUL in New York, WHYY-TV 
in Philadelphia, the Baltimore News- 
American, the St. Louis Globe-Demo- 
crat, and the Washington Post. 

The program is culminated when the 
fellows return to Macalester College for 
commencement and a World Press In- 
stitute forum and dinner, at which the 
Pulitzer Prize winners are special guests. 
This year’s forum was highlighted by an 
address by Clifton Daniel, managing edi- 
tor of the New York Times, who spoke 
about the Times’ role in the Bay of Pigs 
invasion: ) 

This program, which contributes so 
much to international understanding, is 
made possible through the generosity of 
15 American corporations and founda- 
tions: American. Motors Corp., Coca- 
Cola Export Corp., General Foods Fund, 
Inc; General Mills, Inc., Hammond Or- 
gan Corp., Hilton Hotels Corp., Johnson 
Foundation, National Cash Register 
Corp., Pan American World Airways, 
Prócter & Gamble Fund, Radio Corp. 
of America, Reader’s Digest Foundation, 
Signode Corp., Standard Oil of New Jer- 
sey, and Whitney Communications Corp. 
During the past 5 years, many Min- 
nesotans have come to know the World 
Press Institute fellows and to appreciate 
the value of this program. It is there- 
fore with a great degree of pleasure that 
I congratulate the World Press Insti- 
tute on its first 5 years of success, and 
express my sincerest best wishes that the 
program will continue to enrich the in- 
tellectual life of Minnesota and to con- 
tribute to the international understand- 
ing which is so essential for world peace. 


THE 150TH ANNIVERSARY OF 
STARK BROS. NURSERY & OR- 

CHARDS, LOUISIANA, MO. 

Mr. LONG of Missouri. Mr. Presi- 
dent, it gives me great pleasure to bring 
to the Senate’s attention today the 150th 
anniversary of the world’s largest and 
America’s oldest nursery, 

The Stark Bros. Nursery & Orchards 
in Louisiana, Mo., are today known 
around the world as the home of the 
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Stark Delicious apple family—red and 
golden—which now supply more than 
half the fresh apples to world markets. 
They are also known for many new im- 
proved fruits, shade trees, roses, and 
flowers, including the beautiful Mrs. 
Luther Burbank Rose. 

Over six generations, the life work of 
the Stark family has been dedicated to 
finer fruits, heavier bearing, better trees 
and plants, pretested new varieties, 
disease-resistant stock and improved 
growing methods. They have invested 
millions of dollars in research and today 
every variety of fruit tree that Stark 
Bros. grows is a record-bearing strain. 

On October 15, in Louisiana, Mo., will 
be held the Stark-Burbank Internation- 
al Fruit Show. There will be a special 
ceremony during the show honoring 
Luther Burbank, who is known through- 
out the world for his fruit, flower, and 
ornamental creations. His fame grows 
with the years as Stark Bros. carries 
forth, at his request, the great work 
which he began. 

We in Missouri are very proud of the 
outstanding contribution the Stark fam- 
ily has made to our State and National 
history. Capt. James Stark was an aide 
to Gen. George Washington. In 1812 
James Hart Stark fought at the Battle 
of Tippecanoe. He later crossed the Mis- 
sissippi River into what is today Missouri 
where he built his homestead and 
planted his orchard of grafted and 
budded fruit trees. 

Some years ago, Lloyd Stark was a dis- 
tinguished Governor of Missouri and 
chairman of the Good Roads Committee, 
which began Missouri’s fine highway 
system. Many other members of the 
family have made notable contributions 
in our State. This history is now re- 
corded for us by. the Missouri Historical 
Society in a special spring, 1966, edition 
titled. “The Stark Story.” The lives of 
the Stark family have been intertwined 
with the lives of many famous Americans 
including Mark Twain, Thomas Edison, 
and the Speaker Champ Clark, the Mis- 
sourian who was Speaker of the U.S. 
House of Representatives for 20 years. 

We are very proud of the family and 
its investment in our State and Nation. 
I know I speak for all Senators today 
when I offer the Senate’s hearty con- 
gratulations to Stark Bros. on their 150th 
anniversary and best wishes for decades 
of service to come. 


COMMUNIST CONCEPT OF MORAL- 
ITY AND JUSTICE 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, re- 
cently, the Ontario Telegram published 
an article written by Mr. Lubor J. Zink 
regarding the Communist concept of 
morality and justice, particularly with 
respect to the Kocevje massacre. 

I believe Mr. Zink’s comments are most 
noteworthy. I ask unanimous consent 
that his very interesting column be 
printed at this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

CoMMENT 
(By Lubor J. Zink) 

Orrawa.— When criminals set themselves 

up as lawmakers, the first thing they do is 
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to fashion their own concept of morality 
and justice. Everything that serves their 
aims becomes moral and jurisprudence is 
turned into a tool of the perverted code of 
ethics. 

All the modern totalitarian states have 
based their legal systems on the premise that 
might is right and that the desired end jus- 
tifles whatever means are deemed necessary 
for its attainment. The ruling clique of the 
one-party state decrees what is right and woe 
to anyone who dares to question, let alone 
oppose the dictate. Even those who are con- 
sidered to be merely standing in the way 
are branded as enemies and earmarked for 
liquidation. 

COMMUNIST JUSTICE 

In Hitler’s Germany, the Jews and other 
“inferior races” had been slaughtered whole- 
sale in the name of Nazi justice. In the 
Soviet Union, and later on throughout the 
satellite orbit and in Red China, countless 
Millions of people were liquidated in the 
name of Communist justice. 

After Hitler’s defeat, his top-echelon 
henchmen were tried as war criminals by 
the outraged international community. To 
this day West German authorities are track- 
ing down and putting on trial the lower- 
echelon accomplices in the ghastly crimes 
perpetrated by the bestial regime. 

Although the total number of victims of 
Communist totalitarlanism is estimated to 
exceed by far that of the Nazi tyranny, no 
one apparently dares to even consider de- 
manding a trial of the Bolshevik criminals. 

Stalin, the arch-murderer who pioneered 
genocide in this supposedly enlightened cen- 
tury, died peacefully in his bed, revered to 
the end by Communists all over the world 
as a messiah of social’ justice and progress. 
Khrushchev, who, supervised Stalin’s bloody 
purges in the Ukraine and later, even after 
revealing and denouncing Stalin's monstrous 
crimes, ordered the butchery of Hungarian 
patriots, enjoys the reputation of a jovial, 
good-natured old fellow. And there is noth- 
ing but praise all over the place for Yugosla- 
via's Josip Broz-Tito, the foxy player of both 
sides of the Cold War street. 

People who now hail him as the great dem- 
ocrat among the Communist dictators, ap- 
parently do not know that this crafty old 
man has on his conscience one of the gris- 
liest crimes of the immediate postwar days. 

Few people know that at the end of May, 
1945, when the guns were already silent all 
over Europe, Tito’s ns massacred close 
to 20,000 of their compatriots who, during 
the last stages of the war, tried to keep the 
Slovenian part of Yugoslavia free from Com- 
munist domination. 

The motley remnants of what was once 
the Yugoslav Royal Army lost the battle 
and retreated into the British-held part of 
Southern Austria. There, the Slovenian 
homeguardsmen, the Serbian volunteers and 
the Montenegrin Chetniks who remained 
loyal to King Petar were put in a camp near 
Klagenfurt and. promised transfer to Italy 
where some other remnants of Petar’s army 
found refuge. 

- MASS SLAUGHTER 

However, on May 24, 1945, the disarmed 
Yugoslav troops were transported by the 
British to the Yugoslav border and handed 
over to Tito’s partisans. The Communists 
took the transport to specially prepared 
clearings in the dense forests near the village 
of Kocevje and there, in cold blood, ma- 
chinegunned the 20,000 men. 

This crime of the Tito regime is described 
in detail by Yugoslav writer B. M. Karapand- 
zic who now lives in Cleveland. His book, 
Kocevje, is based partly on extensive re- 
search and partly on an eye-witness account 
given by a survivor of the massacre who, 
wounded by the firing squads, managed to 
crawl from under the heap of bodies and 
make his way to Austria. 
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When I read the book, which accused the 
British of complicity in this horrible event 
and even gives the name of the British army 
major who was in charge of the transfer of 
the 20,000 men to the Titoists, I asked the 
British High Commissioner’s office in Ottawa 
to check the gruesome story. After several 
weeks of waiting for the result of the query 
in London, I was told that the book’s de- 
scription of the Kocevje massacre was essen- 
tially correct.” 

Further investigation is under way to 
clarify why the unfortunate refugees were 
sent back to Slovenia after they had been 
allegedly promised transfer to Italy. 

The Tito regime, which never breathed a 
word about the Kocevje massacre and now 
tries to limit the distribution of Mr, Kara- 
pandzic’s book as much as possible, will un- 
doubtedly argue that Yugoslavs who opposed 
the Communist partisans were traitors. 
While some people may regard such an argu- 
ment as debatable, no one can accept it as 
justification or excuse for the massacre of 
20,000 human beings. 

Shocking as the belated disclosure of the 
Kocevje horror is, it is, unfortunately, only 
a sample of the crimes committed by all the 
Communist regimes in the name of proletar- 
ian justice. How long can any decent free 
nation go on fooling its conscience and even 
praise and honor the criminals? 


THE U.S. POSITION ON OKINAWA 


Mr. INOUYE. Mr. President, the US. 
position on Okinawa was outlined re- 
cently in a speech by Lt. Gen. Albert 
Watson II, the U.S. High Commissioner 
who directs its destiny. 

General Watson’s remarks are from a 
radio-TV address that he made to Oki- 
nawa’s people marking his completion of 
2 years as High Commissioner on 
August 1. 

I know that my colleagues will be most 
interested in General Watson’s views on 
this subject. 

I ask unanimous consent that his re- 
marks be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the speech 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THE AMERICAN POSITION ON OKINAWA 
(By Albert Watson II) 

I take a very real pleasure in greeting the 
people of the Ryukyus today since it marks 
for me the completion of two years of living 
on Okinawa. For this occasion I have pre- 
pared for you a review of those two years. 
The record is one of which all can be justly 
proud, for it is a reflection of the value of 
mutual cooperation and of constant en- 
deavor. More than any other single factor, 
the progress which has been achieved is a 
tribute to your diligence and practicality and 
to your hard work to build a modern and 
progressive community. 

Let us consider economic progress. There 
are many specific examples that are recog- 
nizable to you in your own experience in 
daily living. 

In fiscal year 1964 the average per capita 
income of the Ryukyu Islands was $322 a 
year. Two years later, in FY 66 which 
ended just one month ago, the average per 
capita income was $424 annually, an in- 
crease of $102 or 32 percent in two years. 

Another matter which means much to you 
is personal savings. Your net personal sav- 
ings during fiscal year 1964 were 61.3 million 
dollars. During fiscal year 1966 your net per- 
sonal savings were 105 million dollars. You, 
the people of the Ryukyu Islands, saved 43.7 
million dollars or 71 percent more than you 
did two years ago. 
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In addition to saving more, you are buying 
more. For example, two years ago there were 
some 25,000 privately owned non-commer- 
cial motor vehicles excluding all American 
owned vehicles, in the Ryukyus. Today there 
are some 40,000 and this number increases 
by approximately 1,200 every month. 

Another indication of economic growth is 
that the constantly expanding and improv- 
ing telephone network cannot keep up with 
the demand for telephone service, both com- 
mercial and domestic. Building contractors 
are hard pressed to find materials and skilled 
labor to meet the ever-growing demand for 
private and commercial construction. New 
commercial facilities and expansion of exist- 
ing facilities are announced every day. I am 
happy to have had a part in this rapid eco- 
nomic progress, 

Cultural progress also is a cause of pride. 
There has been constant improvement in the 
educational system; new schools, school ex- 
pansion, additional and more sophisticated 
school equipment and consistent effort to up- 
grade scholastic standards and increase eco- 
nomic benefits for teachers. The institutions 
of higher learning have received additional 
facilities and equipment. More and more 
young people have benefited from scholar- 
ships and from the student exchange and 
the Third Country Training programs. I am 
particularly pleased with the new commercial 
and vocational schools which opened their 
doors early this year. The modern technical 
facilities at these schools will provide your 
children with new techniques and trades, 
thus better equipping them to take their 
place in modern society. 

In public health, we have been spared the 
horror of epidemic disease, the seasonal out- 
breaks of former years have been reduced or 
eliminated altogether. 

The new Okinawa Central Hospital is one 
of the most modern medical institutions in 
the Far East. The US. Civil Administration 
has recently obtained the services of the Uni- 
versity of Hawaii to establish a medical in- 
tern and resident training program at this 
hospital. American doctors are now working 
side by side with your doctors teaching them 
the latest techniques of modern medicine. 
Slowly, but steadily the shortage of trained 
medical personnel is being reduced. 

The creation of the retirement annuity 
system for public service employees and the 
new medical insurance program are big steps 
forward in establishing a modern social 
security system. 

My third topic, political progress is more 
difficult to examine and to illustrate than 
the others. 

From the day of my arrival, I have actively 
supported the expansion of functions of the 
Government of the Ryukyu Islands in every 
appropriate way and have delegated to it in- 
creasing administrative authority. This has 
been in accordance with United States policy 
enumerated by the late President Kennedy 
and reemphasized since then by President 
Johnson. One of my earliest official actions 
was to reduce by one-third the number of 
ordinances and to eliminate parts of others. 

Last week, at the request of the GRI, I 
amended CA Ordinance Number 10 to give 
local banking institutions greater flexibility 
in their lending authority, In addition I re- 
scinded Ordinance Number 66 and by so 
doing transferred authority over the Uni- 
versity of the Ryukyus to the GRI. 

I am ready to rescind other ordinances 
when adequate local legislation is enacted 
to replace them. As an example, you will 
recall that I have announced my readiness 
to rescind the appropriate sections of Proc- 
lamations 12 and 13 to give your chief execu- 
tive the authority to appoint all GRI judges 
as soon as your legislature enacts the neces- 
sary laws. 

I have strongly supported the creation and 
successful implementation, in cooperation 
with the GRI, of an overall plan for the eco- 
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nomic and social development of the 
Ryukyus, called the long range plan. This 
plan provides for optimum development of 
the economy and one of its key goals is the 
advancement of public health, educational, 
and welfare services to reach levels obtaining 
in comparable areas of Japan, to the extent 
possible, by the end of 1971. 

The progress and future planning I have 
reviewed are part of the long range plan. 
The plan envisions that the per capita in- 
come will exceed $700 by 1971. I have done, 
and I continue to do, everything in my power 
to secure increased grants-in-aid from my 
government, and I welcome increased aid 
from the Government of Japan when it is 
useful and usable. 

I enumerate these activities merely to 
demonstrate that I have worked steadily 
toward the goal of expanding the adminis- 
trative authority and enhancing the prestige 
of the Government of the Ryukyu Islands. 

I have said many times that I am very 
sympathetic to your earnest desires for re- 
version of Okinawa to Japan. I am not 
against reversion when the security situation 
permits. Unfortunately, in the reversion 
movement, the public has been led to believe 
that popular election of the chief executive 
is essential for autonomy, and that auton- 
omy in turn, is believed to be the road to re- 
version, I urge you to realize that the road 
to reversion will be reached through Japa- 
nese-American cooperation. Popular elec- 
tion of the chief executive, while no doubt 
a desirable goal, is not related to reversion in 
any way. 

Now I would like to set the record straight 
on another matter in which I recently made 
a decision. 

I refer to the transfer of two cases from 
the Government of the Ryukyu Islands Court 
of Appeals to the Civil Court of the United 
States Civil Administration of the Ryukyu 
Islands. 

The action was taken pursuant to the pro- 
visions of the Executive Order for the United 
States administration of the Ryukyus. It 
specifically states that civil jurisdiction over 
any case or controversy of particular impor- 
tance affecting the interests of the United 
States, as determined by the high commis- 
sioner . . instituted in a court of the Gov- 
ernment of the Ryukyu Islands shall be 
transferred to the appropriate Civil Admin- 
istration Court upon the order of the high 
commissioner at any time in the proceedings, 
including final appellate process, prior to 
the entering of final decree, order or judg- 
ment. Cases so transferred may be subject 
to trial de novo in the discretion of the 
court of the Civil Administration. 

The determination that the cases are “of 
particular importance affecting the. . in- 
terests of the United States” lies in the fact 
that they are concerned with the validity of 
ordinances. The Government of the Ryu- 
kyus interprets and enforces ordinances and 
other laws every day of the year. The two 
court cases under discussion were concerned 
with the GRI courts’ challenge of the validity 
of two ordinances, and by implication of all 
ordinances and the basic right of United 
States Administration to govern. 

Since the United States has the right to 
exercise all and any powers of administra- 
tion, legislation, and jurisdiction over the 
territory and inhabitants of the Ryukyus 
under Article 3 of the Treaty of Peace with 
Japan, the propriety and legality of any offi- 
cial act of the United States administra- 
tion in the Ryukyus are properly subject to 
examination by U.S. authority only. 

Such power has never been delegated to 
GRI Courts. In fact, the high commissioner 
is not permitted to delegate authority to ex- 
amine the propriety or legality of any official 
act of USCAR. 

Therefore, the GRI Courts by the transfer 
of the two cases have not lost any power or 
authority which they held before the transfer. 
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The action relates in no way to the efl- 
ciency, effectiveness, integrity, and ability of 
the GRI courts or judges, and does not reflect 
on them or criticize them. 

Let’s look at the record of increased au- 
thority of the GRI courts. In 1957 the 
USCAR courts handled 5,000 criminal cases. 
In 1964 the courts handled only 83. In 1965 
the USCAR courts handled no criminal cases. 
So far this year they have handled no crim- 
inal cases. In the past two years, the USCAR 
courts have handled only three civil cases, all 
concerned directly with Americans. This 
record indicates complete trust in the Ryuk- 
yuan judicial system. It indicates complete 
trust and the constant delegation of author- 
ity. Yet these facts are never mentioned by 
those who seek to increase disorder and con- 
fusion out of the transfer and thereby try to 
interrupt the orderly processes of the Gov- 
ernment of the Ryukyus. 

No decision as to the merits of the two 
cases was made prior to the transfer. 

I am aware that the transfer has been al- 
leged by some people to constitute a slight 
to the opinions and welfare of the residents 
of the Ryukyus. I assure you that the U.S. 
civil administration has deep concern for the 
welfare of the inhabitants of these islands 
and your welfare is not being disregarded 
now. I would like to remind you in this con- 
nection that the primary purpose of the 
United States in the Ryukyus is to insure 
strong and effective bases for the preserva- 
tion of free nations in the Far East. The 
United States necessarily must coordinate 
these two vital concerns and responsibilities, 
namely, the welfare of the people, and the 
effectiveness of the base. To permit U.S. 
ordinances to be nullified by GRI courts 
would be contrary to the system established 
by the executive order and would constitute 
a disregard for the latter responsibility. 

I wish to reaffirm my intention to continue 
to delegate administrative authority to the 
Government of the Ryukyu Islands in every 
appropriate way. I offer my wholehearted 
cooperation in any practical plan to achieve 
this result. 

In closing I would like to get a little senti- 
mental, if I may. I have enjoyed these past 
two years in these beautiful islands as much 
an any in my career. This I attribute pri- 
marily to your courtesy and and kindness. 
I have visited many of your homes, your 
schools, your hospitals, your farms, and your 
industries. I have visited as many of your 
cities, towns, and villages as time has per- 
mitted. I am happy that I can call many of 
you by name and—believe me—in my heart 
I call all of you my friends. Yours is well 
named “shurei no kuni.” I extend to all of 
you my sincerest best wishes for continued 
prosperity, good health, and long life. 


A TRIBUTE TO MRS. ROGER 
STEVENS 

Mr. BREWSTER. Mr. President, 
man’s indifference and inhumanity to 
animals was a problem long left un- 
noticed. However, last week Congress 
finally recognized this deplorable situa- 
tion and passed a bill governing the treat- 
ment of animals in interstate traffic. 

The enactment of this law was due in 
large part to the hard work and diligence 
of Mrs. Roger Stevens. Mrs. Stevens has 
been a shining example of the private 
citizen. who, with idealism and determi- 
nation, can directly shape Federal legis- 
lation and substantially add meaning to 
our democratic political process. 

We, as a nation, owe much to Mrs. 
Stevens as a champion of a just cause. 
Because of her, human decency, a fast- 
disappearing quality today, has become a 
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requirement of law in animal treatment. 
Last week’s congressional response and 
today’s signing by the President is a fit- 
ting tribute to her efforts. 

I ask unanimous consent to print in the 
Record & recent editorial from the New 
York Times commenting on Mrs. Stevens’ 
achievement. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

VICTORY FOR ANIMALS 


The cause of humane treatment of animals 
has achieved a merited victory in Congress. 
Both houses last week approved a bill that 
for the first time establishes strict regulations 
over the interstate traffic in animals used for 
medical research. 

Investigation had revealed that many 
dealers in this profitable trade were keeping 
animals in pens too small for them to turn 
around in. Others often failed to provide 
necessary food, water, and opportunity for ex- 
ercise. Under the leadership of Mrs. Roger 
Stevens, the Society for Animal Protective 
Legislation and allied organizations succeeded 
in arousing public and Congressional concern 
over this mistreatment. 

The result is a bill that promises to be ef- 
fective as well as comprehensive. It covers 
both the animal dealers and the laboratories 
that buy from them, although it does not en- 
ter the more controversial field of medical 
experimentation. The Department of Agri- 
culture is empowered to draw up regulations 
covering not only dogs and cats but also mon- 
keys, rabbits and guinea pigs. If President 
Johnson signs the bill, as expected, the statu- 
tory basis will be laid for a decisive and 
much-needed improvement in the care of 
these animals. 


POLLUTION ABATEMENT INCENTIVE 
ACT OF 1966 


Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, I rise 
today to speak in support of S. 3598, en- 
titled the “Pollution Abatement Incen- 
tive Act of 1966,” of which I am a co- 
sponsor. The unusual degree of broad 
sponsorship of this measure reflects ac- 
curately the extent of bipartisan support 
in taking effective steps to cleanse the 
environment in which we live. 

Pollution of our atmosphere and wa- 
terways, which is simply the result of 
the ineffective waste management, is a 
national problem—affecting all facets of 
our society. Individuals, groups, and in- 
stitutions both at he local and national 
level are affected vitally by this prob- 
lem. All about us not only costly, but 
irreplaceable, assets are being destroyed 
or permanently impaired. 

There is a widely recognized need for 
immediate corrective action by respon- 
sible groups at the Federal, State, and 
local levels. Of prime importance is the 
factor of carefully correlated planning, 
since many pollution conditions—both 
in the air and lakes and streams—are 
not localized, but affect broad regions. 
For many decades not enough has been 
done to alleviate the growing conditions 
of pollution which now give us such con- 
cern. At this point in time, we must 
concentrate on a catchup action. 

Increased industrial activity combined 
with urban concentration have exceeded 
the natural capacity of air and water to 
assimilate wastes and effluents. Now we 
recognize waste management as an inte- 
gral cost of business. 
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If air and water pollution are to be 
contained and gradually decreased, an 
integrated program involving govern- 
ment and key elements in the private 
sector must be delineated, documented, 
discussed, and dynamically implemented. 
Industry, business, civic groups, the news 
media, and the academic world must 
each identify and fulfill its role in this 
all-out endeavor. 

While regulatory measures at State 
and local levels can go far to monitor 
and control the establishment of new in- 
dustrial installations—including the con- 
struction of necessary pollution abate- 
ment equipment and man-machine pro- 
cedures—a hard look also must be taken 
at existing installations. These facili- 
ties, daily creating uncontrolled waste of 
many types, are the nub of our problem. 
Industry’s cooperation in modernizing its 
overall plant facilities to include waste 
recycling, controlled dispersal, and elimi- 
nation devices is absolutely mandatory if 
pollution is to be reduced to an accept- 
able level. With each passing day, the 
situation worsens, so promptness in in- 
stalling the corrective equipment is of vi- 
tal importance. 

S. 3598, which I cosponsor, provides an 
incentive tax credit for the taxpaper who 
undertakes a construction program for 
air and water pollution treatment facili- 
ties in cooperating with the Federal and 
State Governments on pollution pro- 
grams. Thus, a positive move is being 
made wherein economic innovation can 
serve as a handmaiden to technical in- 
novation in achieving satisfactory waste 
management. 

It is important to underscore the point 
that this bill, dealing both with the con- 
struction of air and water pollution con- 
trol facilities, affords tax benefits only to 
those taxpayers who obtain a certificate 
or statement from the appropriate State 
agency stating that said facility is in 
conformity with the State program or 
requirements for control of water or air 
pollution, as well as conforming to the 
Federal regulations governing such ac- 
tivity. 

The Nation’s business and industrial 
enterprises, then, are being called upon 
to sacrifice, in one sense—to expend prof- 
it moneys for the construction of pollu- 
tion abatement facilities which are non- 
productive.” This they are being asked 
to do in the interest of public health, wel- 
fare, recreation, and esthetics. We must 
remember that they still pay most of the 
cost of such improvements. S. 3598 
hastens the installation of corrective de- 
vices and procedures through its incen- 
tive clauses. The concept is similar to 
the Federal grants to local governments 
to hasten the installation of sewage 
treatment plants and organization of air 
pollution control districts. The Federal 
dollar is a stimulus and an encourage- 
ment, but the local and private planning 
and control of funding is still the domi- 
nant factor, as it should be. 

It should be noted that in some areas 
of these United States, industry volun- 
tarily has self-imposed controls and 
standards, thereby achieving a high 
measure of pollution control while work- 
ing with local authorities. In my own 
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state of Texas in the progressive, grow- 
ing metropolis of Houston, the Bayport 
Industrial Park is recognized nationally 
as an outstanding example of modern 
industry establishing and enforcing high 
standards of waste management. 

The drafting and promulgation of 
strict standards governing pollution con- 
trol, firmly enforced, but without an ac- 
companying economic incentive can 
cause relocation and measurable com- 
petitive disadvantages among industry. 
Also, the evolution of a noncooperative 
attitude on the part of industry could 
pose severe problems for government en- 
forcement groups. Most assuredly, we 
do not want to engender a “catch us if 
you can” stance on the part of those 
firms affected by control regulations. 

In addition to the incentive tax credit 
offered private firms for abatement con- 
struction, S. 3598 also permits the de- 
duction or amortization of such ex- 
penditures over a period of from 1 to 
5 years. This aspect of the present 
bill allows private enterprise a quicker 
recovery of its capital. This will bene- 
fit large and small industry alike; for 
the latter firms, with more modest re- 
sources, the requirement to install costly 
devices and time-consuming procedures 
poses difficulties, and this support in the 
area of nonproductive. costs is espe- 
cially vital. 

Voluntary efforts to reduce or control 
pollution have been, for the most part, 
inadequate, but there are instances 
where industry has seized the initiative 
to the benefit of all. An event such as 
happened in Portland, Oreg., is worth 
recounting. There, a committee from 
the Associated Oregon Industries offered 
its professional expertise, at no cost, to 
the local government to draw up an ef- 
fective air pollution code for the city. 
Local administrators were at first some- 
what skeptical, but found that the code 
which resulted was fair and practical; 
in fact, the code has been termed by the 
National Institute of Municipal Law Of- 
ficers “the best document on the sub- 
ject to date.’ All of us are delighted 
with such voluntary actions, but by and 
large the enormity of the pollution prob- 
lem dictates a strong government in- 
volvement. 


The Congress, after prolonged study 


and debate, has undertaken to enact a 
series of laws designed to result in the 
prevention and abatement of air and 
water pollution. These measures offer 
substantial aid to State and local public 
institutions but do nothing for private 
industry and business. The Federal 
Water Pollution Control Act and the 
Clean Air Act offer positive guidelines 
designed to lead to a better living en- 
vironment. The virtually unanimous 
support of these measures is a true indi- 
cator that the leadership of this Nation 
has identified correctly a threat to our 
way of life and has moved forward to 
counter this specter with definitive and 
realistic corrective legislation. 
Recognition of the developmental ef- 
forts being made has resulted in wide- 
spread official and public comment, and 
an increasing number of persons has 
come to realize that the effects of a pol- 
luted environment reach far beyond 
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streams where swimming is banned or 
the irritation caused by smog. The hid- 
den effects are subtle, often manifesting 
themselves in psychological as well as 
physiological ways. Our corrective 
measures must stress getting rid of gross 
pollution, and then we will be in a better 
position to tackle the subtle effects of 
this contemporary scourge. The need 
for action is now. As the National Acad- 
emy of Sciences-National Research 
Council report on Waste Management 
and Control” declared: 

The problem is of the utmost urgency be- 
cause many of the effects of pollution on our 
environment may be irreversible or, at least, 
may take generations to correct even if we 
start right now. 


Public support for the extensive meas- 
ures needed to restore the vitality and 
beauty of our land is reflected in corre- 
spondence to Government officials and 
at the polling place. Last November, in 
the State of my distinguished associate, 
and a cosponsor of S. 3598, Senator Jav- 
Its, voters approved a $1 billion bond 
proposal for financing a cleanup of pol- 
luted waterways—and this was achieved 
by a 4-to-1 margin. 

Indeed, a number of States have as- 
serted through legislation their intent 
to combat pollution, including the offer- 
ing of tax incentives to industry. Fol- 
lowing the lead of the great Common- 
wealth of Virginia in 1950, tax relief 
measures were enacted by Wisconsin, 
Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, Ohio, 
North Carolina, South Carolina, Arkan- 
sas, Indiana, Idaho, Michigan, New 
York, and Connecticut. Even today sev- 
eral other States are considering legisla- 
tion that will be useful in bringing pollu- 
tion within bounds. These trends are 
encouraging, but more powerful re- 
sources must be allocated in this crucial 
struggle. I believe that a Federal in- 
centive and regulatory system which is 
equitable and uniform must be estab- 
lished. Federal contributions, percent- 
agewise, must be authorized to the maxi- 
mum extent possible in order that locales 
and regions with lesser financial re- 
sources can participate in joint endeav- 
ors in waste management. 

State and local governments have in- 
creased their pollution abatement ex- 
penditures by 47 percent from 1964 to 
1965. They need to continue to add new 
tools and new knowledge to their ar- 
senal in combating pollution. But in- 
dustry must determine those steps which 
it must take to achieve optimum waste 
handling, and what in-house adjust- 
ments are necessary to initiate a facility 
modification program involving Federal- 
State-local funding. Part of this con- 
sideration is a determination of what 
election of tax writeoff affords the great- 
est relief in the fulfillment of requisite 
installation modernizations, S. 3598 
provides sufficient flexibility so that 
business and industrial enterprises can 
select a set of options which will satis- 
fy the unique conditions of the individ- 
ual firm. 

The cost of cleaning up our waterways 
and airways is very high, and the most 
careful planning is necessary if we as a 
nation are to win our battle against pol- 
lution. The effects of pollution control. 
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in one area must be weighed against the 
side effects in adjoining areas. Affluent 
modern man has created a quandary 
born of plenty. His ingenuity now must 
lead to ways and means of disposing of 
the residue of his material wealth. 

It has been estimated that the negative 
effects of environmental pollution upon 
the American economy cost between $25 
and $30 billion per year, The cost of 
counteracting this devastation to our 
natural resources, our communities, and 
our health—a cost to be borne by this 
and succeeding generations, is in the tens 
of billions of dollars. Even after we 
catch up and clean up, the cost will be 
high as we strive to hold the line. Waste 
management and control have to be 
viewed as a normal cost of modern so- 
ciety. 

Our national program must be com- 
prehensive, including basic and applied 
research in developing better pollution 
abatement and control devices; Federal 
technical assistance to State and local 
governments; increased funding for ap- 
plication to joint Federal-State-local 
projects; regulatory legislation at all lev- 
els to insure maintenance of healthful, 
viable living and working conditions; and 
tangible, substantial support to those es- 
tablishments within our private enter- 
prise system which not only produce the 
material items so essential to our con- 
temporary standard of living, but which 
contribute so much in the way of em- 
ployment and civic contributions to their 
communities. 

The time for an all-out effort is now. 
I call upon my congressional colleagues 
and all elements within the Federal Gov- 
ernment responsible for the successful 
execution of the fight against pollution 
to render full support for this bill. The 
vision demonstrated by the Congress in 
such forward-looking measures as S. 
3598 will be instrumental in insuring the 
future of our Nation as the finest place 
upon the globe to live. 


AGRICULTURE, . APPROPRIATIONS 
CONFEREES, APPROVE $104 MIL- 
LION FOR SCHOOL MILK PRO- 
GRAM . 


Mr. PROXMIRE.. Mr. President, yes- 
terday a conference committee of the 
House and the Senate on the agriculture 
appropriations bill approved the appro- 
priation of $104 million for the special 
milk program for schoolchildren for 
fiscal 1967. This amount was more than 
Congress appropriated for the program 
last year and exceeded the House-ap- 
proved figure for fiscal 1967 by $1 mil- 
lion. However, I regret to say that it was 
$1 million under the Senate-approved 


All the evidence indicates, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that $110 million is needed to ade- 
quately finance the school milk program 
in fiscal 1967. I have not simply pulled 
this figure out of a hat. It represents 
the amount that would have had to have 
been appropriated in fiscal 1966 if schools 
participating in the school milk program 
were to have been reimbursed by the 
Federal Government at the rates used 
in prior years. Of course; any program 
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growth in fiscal 1967 would make even 
the $110 million figure inadequate. 

I intend to ask for additional funds 
for the school milk program in a sup- 
plemental appropriations bill. These 
funds are extremely important to the 
health and welfare of the Nation’s chil- 


HAWAII HOSTS INTERNATIONAL 
SENIOR GIRL SCOUT CONFERENCE 


Mr. INOUYE. Mr. President, in its 
continuing quest for improved East-West 
relationships, Hawaii recently hosted an 
international Senior Girl Scout confer- 
ence attended by 140 scouts from 11 na- 
tions and 43 States. 

Seven representative delegates to the 
conference commented on their experi- 
ences in a published interview with Bob- 
bie Conlan, a reporter for the Honolulu 
Star-Bulletin. 

I ask unanimous consent that the ar- 
ticle be printed in its entirety in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

IsLE GMEL Scour PARLEY LINKS FRIENDS, 
NATIONS 


(By Bobbie Conlan) 


Ideals reinforced and friendships cemented 
140 Senior Girl Scouts will leave for their 
various homes tomorrow after two weeks of 
cross-cultural exchange. 

Seven of them sat around a lounge in 
their dormitory at the East-West Center 
and attempted to explain what they have 

from their International Conference 
at which 11 countries and 43 states were rep- 
resented. 

“I expected friendship more than any- 
thing,” said Australian Susan Kenny, 18, 
“and I think I’ve gained that.” 

“The thing that struck me, though,” she 
continued, “was that on the very first day 
there was such a wonderful atmosphere of 
friendship.” 

“If you've ever been to a conference be- 
fore, you know how it usually takes a while 
to create the right atmosphere. But here 
there was such a feeling of everyone wanting 
to know about you and your country . 
wanting to know not just you, but right 
down inside of you.” 

“It was as if we were all lifelong friends.” 

The seven girls—from Ceylon, the Philip- 
pines, West Virginia, Georgia, Australia, and 
Washington pulled their chairs into a circle, 
eager to further discussion. 

Six of them were conferees. One, Susan 
Emanuels, 19, of Washington, was a Young 
Adult, one of 16 Scouts who, because of pre- 
vious experience, helped plan the conference 
and acted as advisers for the other girls. 

Susan Reilman (there were four Susans 
present), of Georgia, agreed with her Aus- 
tralian counterpart. 

“We come from different countries and we 
have different customs, but we're all sisters,” 
she said. “We can talk to each other like sis- 
ters.” 

The idea of the conference was to expose 
the girls to.a culture different from their own 
to foster better understanding between East 
and West. 

The girls were divided into units of eight. 
Several months before conference-time, each 
girl began to correspond with one girl in her 
unit—from the opposite culture—who then 
became her roommate at the East-West 
Center. 

Cathy Hoskins, 17, from West Virginia, is 
rooming with a girl from the Republic of 
China. 
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“T've been giving her lessons in makeup and 
hairstyling and she’s been teaching me very 
basic Mandarin Chinese,” Cathy said, “like 
hello and good-bye.” 

Each girl said she had learned to appre- 
ciate another culture, another way of life, 
from the friends made at the conference. 

Ramona Jayawardene, 18, of Ceylon, found 
American girls eager to learn and keenly in- 
terested in Eastern customs. 

“They all want to wear saris,” she smiled. 
“I knew there would be friendship, but I 
didn't think there'd be such deep friendship. 

While discussions during the conference 
may have centered on large-scale ideas and 
ideals, the girls found these ideals put into 
practice in the little everyday things they 
did with each other. 

They discovered that beneath the super- 
ficial differences, there were basic similarities. 

Winifred Groves, a 16-going-on-17-year-old 
from Washington, found similarities in 
games; Susan Reilman, whose roommate was 
from Japan, found them in legends or fairy 
tales. 

“The Peach Boy story is exactly like the 
Gingerbread Man story—but the two point 
up the differences between cultures,” she 
said, going on to explain each fable. 

“Boy, you sure know your fairy tales,” 
teased Cathy. “I’d never remember the 
Gingerbread Man.” 

Then, more seriously, she added, “We do 
the same things; we just do them a different 
way.“ 

The girls noted that people always talk 
about tolerance, truth, and sensitivity as ide - 
als, implying a certain unattainability. 

They, on the other hand, feel they have 
turned the idealism into realism. 

“Other people have the hypothesis—we 
have the geometrical proof,” was how Cathy 
put it. 

“I've learned to be more tolerant,” said 
Susan Kenny. “Australians are very will- 
ing to look at themselves, but not outside 
themselves. 

“And we're very inclined to look toward 
America for culture. 

“But I've come to realize that the distance 
between Australia and Ceylon and the 
Philippines . is not very great. We could 
take from them so much that they are so 
willing to give—in cultural things—instead 
of taking so much from the West.” 

Susan Anima, 18, of the Philippines, said, 
“Something I’ve learned from the American 
girls that I would like to see practiced in the 
Philippines is preparedness. 

“I was amazed at how prepared the Amer- 
ican girls were, how they do things right 
away. Tou are challenged to be prompt. 

“In the Philippines I will admit we often 
do things at the last minute, leaving it till 
tomorrow.” 

Susan, in her turn, has taught many of 
the girls the graceful Philippine dance that 
she does so well. 

“Not only have we learned other ways, 
we've also learned more about ourselves,” 
said Susan Reilman. 

“I'm coming away knowing so much more 
about the United States than I have ever 
known.” 


THE FUTURE OF THE NORTH AT- 
LANTIC TREATY ORGANIZATION 


Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, a most 
interesting article by Gen. Ira C. Eaker 
was recently called to my attention. The 
article concerns the problems presently 
being experienced by NATO, and it ap- 
peared in a number of U.S. newspapers 
which carry General Eaker’s column. 

I believe it is worthy of the attention of 
my colleagues and all those who are con- 
cerned about the future of the North At- 
lantic Treaty Organization, which has 
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played such a commendable role in guar- 
anteeing Western freedom. 

I ask unanimous consent that the col- 
umn be inserted at this point in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


WHAT EVER HAPPENED TO THE RUSSIAN 
MENACE? 


(By Tra C. Esker) 


There is unmistakable evidence here and 
abroad that NATO, as an effective defensive 
alliance, is breaking up. The departure of 
French forces and the withdrawal of all 
NATO military forces from France, requires 
prompt and extr: effort from the 
remaining 14 partners if NATO is to continue 
as a credible deterrent to Russian aggression. 
Such efforts are not now discernible. 

On the contrary, Britain is proposing to 
withdraw her troops from Germany. Sev- 
eral U.S. squadrons, forced to pull out of | 
France are returning to the US. Senator 
MANSFIELD says that it is the sense of the 
Congress that our military strength in Eu- 
rope be drastically reduced, initially by at 
least 75,000. The European partners show 
no disposition to increase their own financial 
and troop commitments to NATO, to replace 
the French defection. 

The only rational explanation for the de- 
cline of NATO is the judgment that Russia 
no longer is a serious menace to Western 
Europe, An examination of the validity of 
this conclusion appears to be pertinent and 
timely. 

Has Russia reduced her military forces 
along the NATO line? On the contrary Red 
forces in the Warsaw Pact area are stronger 
than at any time since NATO was formed, 
The Red ground forces are better trained 
and equipped. Antiaircraft defenses are 
much improved. Most ominous and signifi- 
cant is the great increase in Red missiles 
with nuclear warheads now deployed along 
the NATO line. 

Has Red leadership indicated any change 
of policy or shown any evidence that it has 
altered its plan for world conquest? All pro- 
posals for disarmament made by the West 
have been spurned by Moscow. Every effort 
to induce Russia to intercede for peace in 
Vietnam has failed. On August 3rd Premier 
Kosygin, in a Kremlin speech, said, “The 
Soviet government will do everything in its 
power to help the Vietnamese people to drive 
the American invaders from Vietnamese soil 
at the earliest possible time.” 

Since there has been no reduction in Rus- 
sian military forces aligned against NATO 
and no evidence of any change in the Red 
plan, what accounts for the strange relaxa- 
tion in vigilance and concern, the unaccount- 
able somnolence of the NATO partners? 

The release August 7th of a thoughtful 
and factual study by the American Bar Asso- 
ciation entitled, “Peace or Peaceful Coexist- 
ence,” suggests a likely answer. It turns on 
the definition of peaceful coexistence. The 
present Soviet leaders, as did Khrushchev, 
the study points out, are committed to a 
policy of peaceful coexistence with the West. 
To the Western leaders this means Russia 
wants peace, not war. To the Kremlin this 
means that instead of military attack, in- 
volving the possibility of a nuclear exchange, 
other methods of conflict will be employed 
for a time, such as propaganda, subversion, 
sabotage, support for so-called “wars of na- 
tional liberation”—anything to reduce the 
will and economic and military strength of 
the West and insure ultimate Communist 
victory. 

When Khrushchev was peacefully coexist- 
ing, he was slipping missiles into Cuba and 
spending large sums to support revolutions 
in Africa and South America and for a vast 
spy apparatus in the West. 
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Kosygin and Brezhnev are now peacefully 
coexisting by sending technicians, missiles, 
oil, and munitions to Vietnam. 

It is clearly evident that Red leaders are 
not, however, relying entirely upon peaceful 
coexistence for ultimate victory, since they 
are presently spending a greater percentage 
of Russia’s gross national product upon arms, 
armed forces, and research for new weapons 
than at any time since 1950. 
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HIGH LEVEL MEETING AT FOOT- 
BALL STADIUM 


Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, Ruth Montgomery, in her Au- 
gust 16, 1966, article, calls our attention 
to a rather interesting meeting of the 
President and Edward Bennett Wil- 
liams—Bobby Baker’s lawyer—while at- 
tending a football game at the Wash- 
ington Stadium. 

Under the circumstances, there may be 
some question as to the discreetness of 
such a meeting. 

I ask unanimous consent to have the 
article entitled “High Level Meeting at 
Football Stadium,” printed in the body of 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Hin LeveL MEETING AT FOOTBALL STADIUM 
(By Ruth Montgomery) 

WaASHINGTON.—Now that details of Luci’s 
wedding dress have become a footnote in 
history, the biggest remaining family secret 
is what President Johnson and attorney 
Edward Bennett Williams talked about at 
that recent Washington Redskin-Baltimore 
Colt football game. 

Two aspects have contributed to the mys- 
tery: LBJ has never been considered a foot- 
ball fan, and it’s the only time the President 
has attended any sports event without shar- 
ing his box with some congressional cronies 
and White House aides. j 


BAKER’S DEFENSE LAWYER 


Observers noted that LBJ and Williams, 
president of the Redskins, were engaged 
in deep conversation throughout the first 
half of the exhibition game, until LBJ’s 
prospective son-in-law finally joined them 
during the second half. 

An ordinarily well-informed official says 
he knows what they talked about. “Where 
else,” he asks, “could the President of the 
United States meet the defense counsel for 
Robert (Bobby) Baker, without giving away 
the fact that he was taking an active interest 
in Bobby Baker's defense?” 

To drive home his point, he added: “If you 
re-read ‘the Penkovskly papers’ you will see 
that this is normal procedure for an ex- 
change of secrets. Spies consider that the 
safest place for such exchanges is at sporting 
events and the two-dollar betting windows at 
the track, 

“If Bennett Williams came to the White 
House, or if LBJ went to his legal office, the 
world would immediately know they were 
discussing the Baker case. On the tele- 
Phone, there’s too much chance of eaves- 
dropping. What better opportunity than an 
otherwise empty football box, and what bet- 
ter excuse than that Pat Nugent was holding 
his bachelor party there, in another part of 
the stadium?” 

Two years ago, the Bobby Baker case was 
the hottest topic of conversation in Wash- 
ington. The one-time impoverished page 
boy had become a millionaire during the 
years that he served on the Senate payroll 
as Senate Majority Leader Lyndon B. John- 
son’s right-hand man, As secretary to the 
Democratic majority, he collected and dis- 
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pensed large amounts of cash, including 
campaign funds. 

Forced to resign after sensational charges 
were brought against him, he took the Fifth 
Amendment rather than answer the ques- 
tions of a Senate committee. Later, the 
Democratic-controlled committee obligingly 
swept the investigation under the rug. 

The Justice Department case against Baker 
could not be so lightly dismissed; but al- 
though it was expected to come to trial this 
summer or early fall, it has conveniently 
been postponed until after the November 
elections. 

FORTAS HAD THE JOB 


Abe Fortas, a close friend of President 
Johnson's was serving as Bobby Baker’s de- 
tense attorney in a $300,000 vending- 
machine suite against him, but he resigned 
from the case before being named a Supreme 
Court justice. 

Edward Bennett Williams, a noted criminal 
lawyer, is now handling the defense of LBJ’s 
former protege; and one thing, at least, is 
certain. The President of the United States 
and the president of the Washington Red- 
skins had a lot to say to each other, in a 
guarded stadium box, while the Colts 
trounced Williams’ Redskins. 


SEDUCTION BY STATISTICS 


Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, many of 
the problems which beset our Nation and 
the world are the result of misunder- 
standing between people. And one of 
the causes of the misunderstanding is 
the way statistics are twisted by skillful 
manipulators to serve their ends, or to 
achieve the objectives they seek. 

Recently our very distinguished mi- 
nority leader took a look in depth at 
some of the figures he had seen and 
heard quoted many times, and he re- 
corded his findings along with his views 
on the hocus-pocus that is taking place. 

The article by Senator DIRKSEN en- 
titled, “Seduction by Statistics,” in the 
July issue of Nation’s Business magazine 
exposes how some of the Washington 
wizards twist the figures to pull the wool 
over the eyes of the American people 
with what the Senator calls “hallucina- 
tory estimates for masquerade and mi- 
rage in an extravaganza of political chi- 


canery.” 
I commend the article to the attention 
of the Senate and the public. Mr. Presi- 


dent, I ask leave that it be printed at this 
point in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

SEDUCTION BY STATISTICS 
(By EVERETT M. DIRKSEN) 


The city of Washington is the world cen- 
ter for the manufacture of statistics. Sev- 
eral thousand of the 2,542,590 employees on 
the United States government’s $17 billion 
annual payroll spend their days feeding 
magnetic tape into computers and drawing 
off columns of figures. What kind of guid- 
ance do their statistics provide? Who is 
really benefiting from them? 

Studies such as those dealing with the 
perspiration problem of Australian aborig- 
ines, or with the rate per hundredweight 
for trucking yak fat from Omaha to Chicago, 
are not at issue here. 

My concern is with statistics essential to 
the formulation of sound national policy. 
And I charge that some of them reflect not 
facts but a mirage. Some are pure sleight 
of hand. Still others are hallucinatory. In- 
deed, figure management now reinforces 
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news management in Administration tactics. 
The combination, as I intend to show, can 
be doubly dangerous. 

The foremost example of sleight of hand 
statistics is, of course, the national budget. 
The President has raised it from just under 
$100 billion—a figure known to have been 
inaccurate when presented—to $112.7 billion, 
To you and me that looks like, and is, an 
increase of nearly $13 billion. But the 
image-makers in the Administration noticed 
that the President, as all Presidents must 
do, had trimmed some of the more pendulous 
fat off the amounts of money requested by 
various agencies and departments. So out 
came an inspired news release, headlined 
“President Lops $10 Billion from Budget.” 

Can a $13 billion budget increase really 
be a $10 billion cut? It cannot. It is an ex- 
ample of what George Orwell identified in 
his prophetic book, “1984,” as “newspeak.” 
It is like describing the world’s biggest 
spender as “frugal,” or Russia as a “democ- 
racy.” Nobody really should be fooled by 
the federal budget. 

Much the same sort of numerical flum- 
mery, as many citizens are discovering, goes 
for last year’s loudly trumpeted tax cut. 
What was benevolently extended by one 
hand of government as an income and ex- 
cise tax cut, was withdrawn by the other as 
a hike in social security taxes, a little later. 
The harsh fact is that today the tax collec- 
tor at all levels of government, local, state 
and national, takes 35 per cent of the na- 
tional income. 


WHERE THE HOCUS-POCUS STARTS 


Largest and most potent of government’s 
hallucinatory statistics is the gross national 
product. The GNP—most widely accepted 
indicator of the pace of America’s economic 
growth—is used by the government also for 
divination and to produce euphoria in the 
face of inflationary spending. It is a gross 
national illusion. One man toiling away in 
the Department of Commerce, guesstimates“ 
the GNP by counting the dollars spent for 
certain goods and services, every time they 
go by. 

He may not wear a conical hat and a black 
robe decorated with cabalistic diagrams, but 
mystic and intuitive elements do seethe and 
bubble in his pot. 

The synthetic figure produced is stupen- 
dous—$720 billion this year. With infla- 
tion now going at the rate of more than 
two per cent a year, the GNP rises automati- 
cally by $4 billion every quarter. To make it 
leap upward still faster, a skeptic suggests 
that every man be ordered to pay his wife 
$40 a week as cook and housekeeper. That 
would not produce any more wealth though 
it might set off some fireworks. But it 
would, as if by magic, push the GNP sta- 
tistic on toward the $1 trillion figure. 

At that level, incidentally, the GNP would 
about equal the real national debt, $947 bil- 
lion, which is three times as high as official 
statistics report it. (The official debt figures 
omit about $600 billion owed for services 
already rendered, such as the $40 billion 
the government owes the civil service retire- 
ment fund.) The GNP is not wealth, nor 
earnings nor anything else you can touch, 
borrow or spend. It is only a statistic, but 
every day someone says we can afford still 
another vast expenditure because it would 
“require less than one per cent of the GNP.” 
And all too often we do make the down pay- 
ment on still another tremendous program, 
with tremendous and unknown costs to 
follow. 

Ironically, last summer the U.S. Commerce 
Department itself renounced as erroneous the 
GNP figures it had produced since 1929. 
It recalculated the lot, and then came up 
with a higher figure for the annual increase 
in labor productivity. 

The increase was small, from 3.6 to 3.7 
per cent, but it was sufficient to provide labor 
union economists a basis for demanding that 
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another famous figure—the Administration’s 
guidelines for wage increases—be adjusted 
upward. 

THE STATISTICAL SNOW-JOB 

A bureaucratic technique now being skill- 
fully employed in Washington can be prop- 
erly termed the statistic avalanche, 

A distinguished practitioner of the ava- 
lanche is Sargent Shriver, a handsome and 
voluble man with energy enough to run (un- 
til recently) two high government jobs while 
dreaming of a third. The avalanche device 
is triggered, for example, when Mr. Shriver 
is questioned at press conferences about in- 
stances of what he defends as high-spirited 
mayhem or arson in his scandal-ridden, po- 
litically manipulated Job Corps, which is 
part of the federal poverty program. 

On one occasion last fall, he called down 
a tumbling mass of statistics which rolled 
end over end, at express train speed, to en- 
gulf the reporters. It included data rang- 
ing from the annual cost of keeping an in- 
mate in the Illinois penitentiary at Menard 
to the median consumption of fish, classified 
as to weight and species, by seals in the 
Seattle zoo. 

When at last the rush subsided, the shaken 
questioner was sorry he had asked the little 
question that started it all, namely: “How 
much more does it cost to keep a boy in the 
Job Corps than in Harvard University?” 

The question has been buried in the statis- 
tical snow-job, There it will remain forever 
unless a shift in the political glacier opens 
a crevasse and exposes it to view. 

Plain deception meets the needs of some. 
Arthur Sylvester, assistant secretary of de- 
fense for public affairs, has made it clear 
that the Administration would not hesitate 
to deceive about defense affairs when it 
deemed deception necessary. Some of the 
news out of Viet Nam persuades many of us 
that he was, in that statement at any rate, 
telling the truth. 

Those who class the war on poverty with 
Viet Nam in importance surely are engaging 
in deception. So are the postal snoopers and 
the Internal Revenue wiretappers, whose 
work seems more sulted to a collectivist than 
to a great society. 

A phantom statistic which even compels its 
compilers to smile is that showing the ris- 
ing productivity of government employees,” 
There are, of course, many conscientious, 


hard-working government employees among. 


the myriads, but they are all supported by 
the work of someone else. What could they 
produce, but statistics? 


HAULING OUT THE BOGEYMAN 


An old favorite is what might be called the 
Cheshire statistic. It is pulled out of the 
air like a magician producing a bowl of gold- 
fish. Such a statistic was the basis for the 
charge during the 1960 Presidential cam- 
paign that “17 million Americans go to bed 
hungry every night.” Not four million or 
18.1 million, but 17 million exactly. Un- 
less many of them were reducing, that 
seemed to indicate a deplorable breakdown 
in a public relief system which was even then 
the most gigantic ever conceived. But then 
President Johnson raised the figure two 
years ago to 35 million, It hung on the 
campaign air a while like its predecessor and 
then faded gently from view. 

So did the terrifying missile gap discov- 
ered by Democratic creators for use in the 
same campaign. Both were meaningless as 
fact, but useful as bogies for whipping up 
emotion. 


The dictionary defines that as demogogu- 


Cheshire or phantom statistics are com- 
mon in foreign affairs, too. Successive 
Presidents have extolled military aid as as- 
suring the United States of staunch allies, 
ready to spring to our side in the fight for 
freedom with “250 strategic bases, five mil- 
lion ground forces, 10,000 aircraft and 2,500 
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vessels.” Well thousands of American men 
are fighting for freedom today in the dark 
jungles of Viet Nam, but where are those 
eager allies? 

We know where some of them are. More 
than 200 different ships of a dozen free world 
nations which have received $29 billion in 
American aid are busily hauling munitions 
to our communist foe, the Viet Cong. 
Others which receive even greater sums are 
running supplies through our toothless 
“quarantine” to Communist Cuba, in defi- 
ance of all our pleas and entreaties. 

If we cannot expect gratitude for the $130 
billion we have poured out in postwar 
foreign aid, might we not demand decency? 
The scale of our generosity, by the way, is 
shown by the fact that interest on the pub- 
lic debt, ballooned by this aid, now runs 
more than $1 billion a month, or about twice 
the current cost of our struggle in Viet Nam. 


THOSE STRETCHABLE YARDSTICKS 


Rubber statistical yardsticks to fit varied 
occasions also are common in government. 
For gauging unemployment, the long yard- 
stick is used. Housewives, youngsters, people 
resting unconcernedly between jobs, are all 
counted as jobless to bring the unemploy- 
ment total up to a level intended to cause 
public worry. Although unemployment is 
given as 2.9 million, a former director of the 
census recently estimated the number of 
male family heads out of work at only 600,000. 
Nobody really knows. The official guess is 
extrapolated from a survey of only 35,000 
families, 

An effort to provide a count of job open- 
ings available was defeated last year in Con- 
gress by labor union pressure, as tending to 
minimize the pathetic plight of the honestly 
apathetic. 

The myth of suffering millions search- 
ing in vain for work apparently must be pre- 
served, even though employers from one end 
of the country to the other complain of their 
inability to hire help. 

There’s a saying now which goes: “If you 
don’t like the heat, change the thermometer.” 

For many years, the Administration’s econ- 
omists, along with pundits and commen- 
tators, had bemoaned the existence of a 
“dollar gap” abroad. But more recently, as 
everyone knows by now, the recipients of 
American bounty abroad have drawn down 
our gold reserves by billions. They have been 
able to buy gold because our gifts, loans, in- 
vestments and purchases abroad have been 
running about $3 billion a year greater than 
their transactions with us. So, suddenly 
with the mysterious unanimity of a cloud of 
gnats, they all changed direction. The dollar 
gap had become a dollar glut. 

A cut in business investment and tourist 
purchases ordered by the Administration did 
not help enough. (Nobody knows what 
tourist purchases amount to.) The glut con- 
tinues to grow. The Administration itself 
keeps on spending and donating dollars 
abroad through a dozen spigots. The money 
goes out as foreign aid, as bounties to foreign 
governments for sugar and coffee, as research 
grants to foreign scientists, as expenditures 
to keep U.S, troops in Europe to defend 
prosperous allies from whom we now are 
borrowing money, and in other ways. 
Further damage to our dwindling gold stocks 
seemed certain. What to do? 

NOW YOU SEE IT— 

The problem, as our leaders saw it, was 
how to make things look better without 
actually turning off or curtailing their spig- 
ots. Last August somebody came up with an 
idea. The government began computing the 
balance of payments in a new way. Dollars 
held by private institutions abroad were 
dropped from the liability column on the 
government’s statistical tables, although they 
had been included in the earlier system of 
accounting because they can become official 
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claims against our gold the moment they are 
turned into a central bank, 

So, where the old fiscal thermometer 
showed a deficit of more than $3 billion for 
1964, the new one cut it in half. The fever 
has not been changed, just the thermometer. 
We have a new statistical mirage, and the 
band plays on. 

One of the most serious of all the govern- 
ment’s statistical fantasies, however, reflects 
our balance of trade, which is a vital part of 
the total balance of international payments 
problem. For 20 years, Commerce Depart- 
ment officials have been pleased to inform 
the President, the Congress and the people 
that the United States regularly sells more 
goods to foreign lands than they sell to us. 
Our foreign trade was seen in wonderful 
health. 

With the assurance of great and rising 
prosperity in foreign trade, Congress has gone 
along with successive Administrations, Re- 
publican as well as Democratic, in acts of 
generosity to.our outdistanced trading part- 
ners abroad. We cut tariffs, increased for- 
eign aid and borrowed $130 billion to lend 
or give away overseas. 

At the same time we shipped—and are 
still shipping now—mountains of food and 
fiber as outright gifts or in exchange for 
nonspendable forints, dinars, zlotys, kips and 
rupees, all of which are reported by the De- 
partment of Commerce as commercial ex- 
ports. This, of course, swells the export bal- 
ance, but we receive no dollars, Americans 
who questioned our financial capacity to do 
whatever we liked, without limit, or who 
doubted the wisdom of supporting dictators 
who were busy sharpening the swords of our 
enemies, were laughed to scorn. 

Not until the dollar stood shaken and de- 
foliated, not until our gold stock had plum- 
meted, did people begin to wonder if our 
balance of trade had really been as great as 
reported over the years. We began to ask 
if we had exposed ourselves to the gold drain 
by a statistical mirage in foreign trade earn- 
ings. 

The answer, if you dig deep enough, is 
this. The United Kingdom and most other 
nations value imported goods on the cf.“ 
(cost, insurance, freight) basis. That means 
they take the purchase price abroad, add 
shipping and insurance costs, and end up 
with the total cost of the merchandise 
landed in their own country. The difference 
between the seller’s figures and the buyer’s 
is just freight and insurance. It is proper 
that those costs be added to the valuation 
of imports. 

But here’s the catch: The United States 
does not add freight and insurance costs in 
computing the volume of imports. We do 
not keep the same kind of books as our trad- 
ing partners. We value our imports on the 
. O. b.“ basis, foreign port of shipment. Our 
valuations are simply the cost of the goods 
abroad, with freight and insurance disre- 
garded. 

From that difference in accounting arises 
the mirage. Our statistics are not compara- 
ble with those of other nations. We under- 
state the value of our purchases from Great 
Britain, for example, by an average of 22 
per cent. And that, in computing trade bal- 
ances, produces a violent distortion of fact. 

The distortion is even greater in trade 
with more distant countries, since freight 
and insurance cost more. Our “officially” 
certified favorable trade balance with Japan 
for the three years 1962-64 was $413 million, 
Change our imports from Japan to the realis- 
tic cif. basis and that favorable balance 
becomes a $677 million deficit. 

The cheerful statistics showing U.S. manu- 
facturers fully competitive in foreign mar- 
kets become the more badly battered the 
deeper you look. The supposed favorable 
balance in our world trade is actually a 
deficit, 
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THE MANUFACTURED STATISTIC 


The foreign aid bill, hailed by the Admin- 
istration as a bare-bones measure, in truth 
provides for an expenditure of about $6 bil- 
lion in new funds, which is nearly twice the 
figure used in appropriations’ requests. The 
bare-bones mirage is achieved by fragment- 
ing the total cost and by financing big 
chunks of our foreign assistance—so-called 
food for peace, for example—under different 
labels, in fine print. 

Now I am not a statistician, and I hold no 
brief for any particular accounting method. 
I favor expanded foreign trade. I have voted 
for AID. I admire our other trading part- 
ners. But I do most strenuously object that 
figure management, like news management, 

us from reaching sound policy decisions 
on the basis of fact, not propaganda. 

The statistical discrepancy between U.S. 
and foreign import trade accounting, for ex- 
ample, should have been volunteered to Con- 
gress and the public by our officials, and ex- 
plained fully and frankly. This should have 
been done at the very beginning of the post- 
war period, when policy was being formed. 
It was essential knowledge then, and it is 
essential knowledge now. 

Throughout the postwar period, Uncle Sam 
has acted in the belief he could adopt and 
carry out any program he considered de- 
sirable, whether at home or abroad, whether 
at the center of the earth or on the surface 
of the moon. 

The balance of payments crisis and the 
costs of the grave struggle in Viet Nam re- 
mind us once more that nations, like fam- 
ilies, must make choices. No nation can do 
everything it might like. When Washington 
implies that it can, it is a form of seduction 
of the public. 

Moreover, we have learned from Mussolini, 
Hitler, Stalin, Peron and the other arrogant 
socialist dictators of our era that govern- 
ments which manipulate facts are manipu- 
lating their people. A democracy can keep 
its freedom only as long as it is allowed to 
base its decisions on facts. 


SOIL SURVEY SERVICE FOR URBAN 
AREAS—S. 902 


Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. 
President, as one of the authors of legis- 
lation to permit the Department of Agri- 
culture to make its soil survey service 
available to developing urban areas, Iam 
delighted that the House of Representa- 
tives has passed S. 902, Senator ELLEN- 
DER’S bill to accomplish this purpose. 

I am also pleased that the House of 
Representatives has added a section to 
the bill protecting the rights and inter- 
ests of private firms engaged in this 
work. It is an excellent amendment and 
one that should not be an obstacle to the 
House-Senate conferees on the bill. 

I hope that the conferees reach an 
early agreement on the bill and that it 
can be adopted, as amended, by the two 
Houses with dispatch. 

Traditionally, soil surveys have been 
used to identify prime farmland and to 
select areas suitable for different kinds 
of crops, grasses, and trees and for guid- 
ing optimum systems of soil ard water 
management practices. The same basic 
principles of soil behavior are now used 
extensively to determine the use of a 
soil for houses, highways, industrial sites, 
and recreational facilities. Soil surveys 
include maps of the kinds of soil, which 
are interpreted according to such quali- 
ties as soil wetness, overflow hazards, 
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depth to rock, hardpans, permeability, 
erodibility, shrink-swell potential, and 
hazard of slippage on slopes. Soil sur- 
veys provide information that can be 
used to predict the results of using spe- 
cific kinds of soil in different ways. 

The most dramatic example of con- 
struction on unsuitable sites is in Cali- 
fornia, where earthslides carry houses 
away with them every rainy season. 

But we have had our mud slides in New 
Jersey. In South River, N.J., 4 years 
ago, vegetation was stripped off 45 acres 
by a housing developer and heavy rains 
brought flooding and mud slides which 
caused damage estimated at $100,000. 
In many places in New Jersey septic 
systems have been installed in clay or 
rocky soil. They bubble up to the sur- 
face, causing a severe health problem 
and, in many cases, severe financial loss 
to the homeowner. 

Cracked foundations, shifted chim- 
neys, wet cellars, all these and many 
other problems are caused by construc- 
tion on the wrong site. 

All that is asked in this legislation is 
a change in policy by the Department of 
Agriculture. No appreciable additional 
appropriation is required. And, put to 
proper use by planning boards and com- 
missions, zoning boards, water districts, 
other governmental agencies and by de- 
velopers and builders, this legislation can 
save many millions of dollars. 


GLOOMY GAMBLERS 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, I ask unanimous consent to 
insert in the Record an article by Peter 
R. Kann, entitled “Gloomy Gamblers,” 
which appeared in the Wall Street Jour- 
nal on August 24, 1966. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


GLOOMY GAMBLERS: CHARGES OF TAX FRAUD, 
MOBSTER TIES LEVELED AT CASINOS IN NE- 
VADA—STATE, UNDER FIRE FOR LAX CONTROL, 
ConpucTSs Prose—U.S. LOOKS AT SKIM- 
MING—LOADED DICE AND MARKED CARDS. 

(By Peter R. Kann) 

Las Vecas, Nev.—Nevada’s multimillion- 
dollar gambling industry is in deep trouble. 

Owners of some of the largest, poshest and 
richest resort hotel-casinos on the gaudy Las 
Vegas Strip have been called to testify before 
a closed-door State Gaming Commission 
probe of allegations that they are failing to 
report, for tax and other purposes, millions 
of dollars from casino revenues—a practice 
commonly called “skimming.” It’s claimed 
that this skimmed money is flowing into the 
coffers of notorious Eastern Mafia mobsters. 
The current state hearings could conceivably 
result in gaming license revocation or other 
punitive action against some of Vegas’ gam- 
bling kingpins. 

Las Vegas gambling also is known to have 
drawn the attention of a Federal grand jury 
in New York. For the past several months, 
it has been probing the activities of persons 
suspected of secreting funds abroad to evade 
Federal taxes. It’s suspected that illegal 
money—and skimmed casino revenue would 
fall in this category—often slips into num- 
bered bank accounts overseas. 

LOADED DICE 

Moreover, some major casino figures here 

already have been advised by the Internal 


Revenue Service that they may face criminal 
prosecution for alleged substantial under- 
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statement of casino income on Federal tax 
returns. Also, FBI agents recently reported 
that in a Tulsa, Okla., raid they uncovered 
large quantities of loaded dice and marked 
cards, some bearing the imprint of several 
major Nevada casinos. No charges have been 
filed, but the mere public mention of crooked 
gaming unnerves gambling executives here. 

Less spectacular, but to many casino own- 
ers equally threatening, are other thunder- 
clouds on the industry's horizon. These in- 
clude the growing prospect of a tax hike on 
gaming by citizens vetition or state legisla- 
tive action and the rise of statewide anti- 
gambling politics and politicians. 

Casino owners, however, aren't the only 
ones on the spot here. The skimming issue 
also poses a crisis for the gambling-and-tour- 
ism-dependent state of Nevada (gaming tax 
receipts in the fiscal year ended June 30 ac- 
counted for a third of total state tax reve- 
nue). Also under fire: Nevada’s criticized 
gaming control system. It's also becoming 
a thorny problem for Nevada’s Democratic 
Gov. Grant Sawyer, currently seeking an un- 
precedented third term in a tight cam- 
paign in which gambling and gambling con- 
trol are emerging as issues. 

One possible result of the current state 
hearings is an overhaul of Nevada's gaming 
control apparatus. “Further and more 
stringent financial controls raay have to be 
legislated in the near future,” said Gaming 
Commission chief Milton Keefer at the end 
of the first full day of testimony. The Gam- 
ing Commission, a quasi-judicial body, is 
one of the two arms of the state’s setup for 
supervising gambling; the other arm is the 

Control Board, concerned mainly 
with investigations. 


NEVADA VERSUS UNITED STATES? 


Also partially on the defensive here is the 
Federal Government. Starting with ROBERT 
F. KENNEDY’S tenure as Attorney General, 
Federal agents have conducted an intensive 
investigation of suspected skimming and mob 
activity in Las Vegas. Several FBI agents 
currently are embroiled in legal action 
brought by Las Vegas casino owners alleging 
“bugging” of their offices in violation of state 
law. The state of Nevada—faced recently 
with FBI courtroom admission of bugging— 
has pledged to file a similar suit, thus perhaps 
yielding a direct state-Federa! confrontation 
involving the legal issue of whether or not 
states can prosecute Federal officials for ac- 
tion taken in the line of duty. There’s a 
further Federal quandary: FBI bugging may 
well prejudice any possible future Federal 
legal action against casinos here. 

It’s true that allegations of skimming and 
crime syndicate activity are nothing new in 
Nevada. But the current uproar is being 
taken far more seriously than earlier charges 
of questionable practices in the gambling 
industry. 

It was touched off by the testimony of 
Vegas-based FBI agents in a Denver court- 
room in late June during a hearing on an 
appeal motion on the extortion conviction of 
Ruby Kolod, a man who is a part-owner of 
the Desert Inn hotel-casino here. The FBI 
agents said in court that from March 1962 to 
August 1963 they had monitored a concealed 
microphone placed in the executive offices of 
the Desert Inn. 


“HIDDEN” OWNERSHIP. CHARGED 

“We had information coming to our atten- 
tion that there was a vast sum of money 
being taken off the top by the ownership of 
the Desert Inn,” one agent said in court. 
Unlicensed or hidden“ ownership was also 
implied. Mentioned in connection with dis- 
tribution of casino revenues were such prom- 
inent mobsters as Meyer Lansky, Sam Gian- 
cana and John Scalish. 

This testimony was followed by a spate of 
stories in several major metropolitan news- 
papers specifically charging that up to $1 
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million a month was being skimmed at six 
Las Vegas casinos, including the Desert Inn, 
and being siphoned to the underworld leaders 
named by the FBI agents and to other crime 
chieftains owning “hidden interests.” 

Faced with the glaring press headlines, 
Gov. Sawyer on July 15 ordered the launch- 
ing of the state probe currently taking testi- 
mony in secret here. During the first three 
days of hearings, owners of the Desert Inn 
and three other casinos denied skimming, 
state officials say. The hearings are sched- 
uled to continue for several weeks, with other 
casino owners slated to take the stand. 

The state, which has never taken any ac- 
tion against casinos for skimming, has wide 
powers to do so if evidence materializes. Un- 
der Nevada’s gaming control law, all persons 
with ownership in gaming operations must 
be licensed and a license is considered a “re- 
vokable privilege.” The State Gaming Com- 
mission has “full and absolute” authority to 
suspend or revoke licenses “for any cause 
deemed reasonable” by it. The Gaming Com- 
mission doesn’t operate under courtroom pro- 
cedure; the burden of proof may be placed 
on a suspected violator and guilt need not be 
proven in standard legal sense. Thus, while 
any Federal action on skimming could be 
tied up in the courts for years, the state could 
take immediate action if, to use Gov. Sawyer’s 
term, “persuasive evidence exists.” 

Asserting the FBI testimony in the Kolod 
case “clearly implied” that the Justice De- 
partment possessed “specific data in relation 
to skimming operations at the Desert Inn,” 
Gov. Sawyer on July 8 wrote to U.S. Attorney 
General Nicholas Katzenbach requesting that 
such “evidence” be turned over to the state. 
More recently three top Nevada gaming offi- 
cials traveled to Washington to see the Attor- 
ney General and top aides. So far, however, 
there is no evidence that the Federal Govern- 
ment will cooperate with the state investiga- 
tion. 

This apparent reluctance is attributed to 
several possible factors. For one, some Fed- 
eral officials obviously lack confidence in 
state gaming control. They claim they have 
secretly passed information to the state in the 
past that hasn’t been acted upon (state gam- 
ing Officials deny this). Also, the Federal 
agents say they might risk key undercover 
agents or informants and secret investigative 
techniques by giving the state skimming data. 
Finally, Federal officials face the dilemma 
that in revealing information obtained by 
bugging, they might strengthen private or 
state legal cases against the FBI agents or 
help to hamstring any further Federal legal 
action. (Evidence obtained from listening 
devices, when installed by unauthorized in- 
trusion, has been ruled inadmissible in Fed- 
eral courts, though it’s not a violation of Fed- 
eral law; wiretapping, which involves physi- 
cally attaching a circuit to a phone line, is 
technically illegal for Federal agents.) 


THE QUESTION OF SUBPOENAS 


The State Gaming Commission so far 
hasn't subpoenaed any FBI agents or other 
Federal officials in its skimming probe (IRS 
officials already have announced they won't 
testify if called), though that possibility 
hasn't been ruled out. “If they (Federal 
Officials) have information they should give 
it to us; if there’s a hint of cancer here we 
should have the means to remove it,” says 
a top state gaming official, who adds, “Maybe 
they don’t have any information at all.” 
State officials are quick to point out that 
despite hints of evidence, no legal action on 
skimming has been taken by the Federal 
Government, either by the Justice Depart- 
ment for interstate transportation of stolen 
money or by the IRS for tax evasion. 

However, Edward Levinson and other mem- 
bers of the former ownership group at the 
Fremont hotel-casino in downtown Las 
Vegas have been advised by the IRS that they 
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may face criminal action for alleged sub- 
stantial under-statement of casino income 
in the period April 1, 1961, through March 
31, 1964. Their more recent tax returns 
also are being investigated. This informa- 
tion came to light in the proxy statement 
issued for the annual meeting of Los Angeles- 
based Parvin-Dohrmann Co., which pur- 
chased the Fremont for about $11 million on 
June 30. It’s “extremely possible’ that 
other Las Vegas casino owners have been 
similarly informed by the IRS, says one 
Federal official. Mr. Levinson has filed suit 
against FBI agents and some Officials of 
Central Telephone Co., Las Vegas, charging 
illegal use of listening devices in his office; 
last week Federal officials, claiming execu- 
tive privilege, moved to bar testimony by 
FBI agents in the case and to block dis- 
closure of Government documents sub- 
poenaed by Mr. Levinson. 

Federal court action against casino of- 
ficials presently is limited to two individual 
tax cases. Desert Inn part-owner Morris 
B. (Moe) Dalitz, along with his accountant, 
Eli Boyer, was indicted last December on in- 
come tax evasion charges; they pleaded in- 
nocent and are awaiting trial. Also under 
indictment here in a separate tax evasion 
case is John Drew, a top official and part- 
owner of the Stardust casino, who also has 
pleaded innocent and awaits trial. 


ANOTHER JOLT 


The Federal raid that uncovered crooked 
gambling paraphernalia seemingly destined 
for Nevada has also jolted the gambling in- 
dustry here. The raid took place in mid- 
July at the Tulsa headquarters of Kress 
Manufacturing Co., a maker of gambling 
equipment. FBI agents said some of the 
loaded dice and marked cards turned up 
carried the emblems of casinos in Las Vegas, 
Reno, Elko and Wells in the Lake Tahoe 
area, 

Federal officials have made no charges that 
the devices were intended for use by the 
casinos; they could have been intended for 
sale as novelty items or, as some state 
gaming officials suggest, to professional 
gamblers seeking to cheat Nevada casinos. 
Casino owners insist it’s ridiculous to think 
that major casinos would risk their gaming 
licenses by cheating customers. Neverthe- 
less, the state gaming regulators—who in the 
past have revoked licenses of owners of 
casinos that had cheated customers—say 
they are “making inquiries.” The Justice 
Department also is known to be investi- 
gating. 

As a result of the skimming furor, Nevada's 
gaming control apparatus is being subjected 
to considerable questioning. 

Nevada gaming control, employing some 
60 persons on an annual budget of about 
$750,000, makes no attempt to oversee di- 
rectly the counting of casino revenues on a 
continuing basis. State agents make only 
periodic spot checks in the counting rooms. 
The count is in the hands of casino officials, 
who must keep daily revenue records avail- 
able to the state as well as provide quarterly 
revenue reports and yearly financial state- 
ments. 

By contrast, in Puerto Rico, which has a 
relatively small legalized gaming industry, 
government agents oversee all casino counts. 
State gaming officials here say that such a 
system would be financially unfeasible for 
Nevada, requiring some 600 agents to over- 
see only the larger casinos on a full-time 
basis. 


Nevertheless, at least one executive of the 
Nevada gambling industry, which is far 
from monolithic in its views, says he favors 
close official scrutiny of all counting opera- 
tions, A. A. McCollum, president of Sahara- 
Nevada Corp., a Del E. Webb Corp. subsidiary 
that owns and operates several Nevada hotel- 
casinos, declares: “We'd like to have state 
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and Federal officials supervise every count 
in every establishment, in person or by 
electronic monitoring.” The Webb-owned 
Thunderbird Hotel already uses a closéd- 
circuit television system for internal surveil- 
lance of the counting room and cashiers’ 
cage; Mr. McCollum suggests Government 
agents could monitor the hook-up live or 
on tape. 

Besides the charge of loose supervision of 
casinos’ hi of cash, Nevada gaming 
Officials are also the target of complaints 
that they have let a number of men with 
shady backgrounds—careers in illegal gam- 
bling in other states, criminal records, past 
friendships with known mobsters—obtain 
licenses as casino owners. The officials con- 
cede that some owners who won licenses in 
the 1950s would be rejected if they applied 
for licenses today, but they say that licens- 
ing standards have been tightened in recent 
years. There is, of course, nothing to stop 
state regulators from acting now to revoke 
licenses granted to dubious characters in 
past years. 

SINATRA LOSES LICENSE 


In addition to making more exhaustive 
checks of gaming license applicants, the 
Gaming Control Board has compiled a “black 
book” listing 11 top mobsters barred from 
the premises of Nevada gaming places. The 
black book isn’t intended to be all-inclusive; 
it’s simply an indication of the type of per- 
sons casinos must deny entry to, under threat 
of punitive action. In a highly-publicized 
1963 action the state revoked entertainer 
Frank Sinatra’s licensed ownership in two 
hotel-casinos after charging that he had 
played host to black book entry Sam Gian- 
cana, reputed Chicago Mafia chief, at Cal- 
Neva Lodge, which straddles the California- 
Nevada state line at Lake Tahoe. 

The threat of an increase in the state 
gaming tax poses still another problem for 
Nevada’s gambling industry. Circulating 
for the past 18 months has been an initiative 
petition that proposes roughly to triple the 
tax rate on casino revenue from the state’s 
1,726 table games and boost levies about six- 
fold on the take from Nevada’s 28,262 slot 
machines, 

Presently, the state’s major gaming tax is 
a sliding scale levy of from 3% to 5.5% on 
gross gaming revenues. Fiscal 1966 gaming 
tax receipts and fees of $18.8 million were 
garnered from a record $328.8 million gross. 
reported by casinos. (Nevada has neither a 
personal nor a corporate income tax; its big- 
gest money raiser is a 2% sales tax, which 
hits tourists heavily.) 

The initiative petition, started by ex- 
California businessman Jose Matthews of 
Sparks, Nev., needs 14,000 signatures, pro- 
portionally spread among 13 of Nevada's 17 
counties, by a Dec. 1 deadline in order to be 
presented to the legislature at its next ses- 
sion in 1967, If rejected there, it would be 
offered to voters on the 1968 general election 
ballot. Mr. Matthews says he already has at 
least 14,000 signatures but may need more 
in some counties to satisfy the proportional 
requirement. Casino men and some state 
officials, however, are skeptical that the pe- 
tition has or will get the necessary signatures. 

To head off the Matthews petition and to 
satisfy rising demands for greater state edu- 
cational expenditures, the Nevada legislature 
next year may move for a moderate gaming 
tax increase, some observers here say. Both 
Gov. Sawyer and his all-but-certain GOP op- 
ponent, Lt. Gov. Paul Lexalt, oppose a tax 
boost, but two other gubernatorial candi- 
dates are openly advocating such a move. 
Though none of these three candidates is 
given much chance of victory, the mere ex- 
istence of statewide campaigns wholly or 
partly hostile to the gaming industry is 
viewed here as an important—and novel 
political development. 
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Casino owners, predictably, claim that pas- 
sage of the Matthews petition would bank- 
rupt them and that even a more moderate 
tax hike would be severely damaging. 


RETIREMENT OF GEN. JOHN K. 
WATERS, COMMANDER OF US. 
ARMY FORCES IN PACIFIC 


Mr: INOUYE. Mr. President, it is 
with great regret that I learned of the 
retirement of Gen. John K. Waters, 
commander of U.S. Army Forces in the 
Pacific. 

Special retirement ceremonies were 
scheduled to be held today at Fort Myer, 
Va., where General Waters began his 
Army career 35 years ago. 

An outstanding military officer, Gen- 
eral Waters was feted before departing 
from Honolulu a few days ago. 

An article published by the Honolulu 
Star-Bulletin reviewed his distinguished 
career. I ask unanimous consent that 
the article be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the Honolulu Star-Bulletin, Aug. 22, 
1966] 
GENERAL WATERS To END 35 YEARS OF 
SoOLDIERING 

General John K. Waters turns his back on 
35 years of soldiering this week. 

The outgoing commander of Army forces 
in the Pacific is, in a way, one of a vanishing 
breed of top military leaders who gained 
initial stature under the guns of World War 
II and later moved upwards to top command. 

Waters will be 60 in December “and there 
aren't too many of us left,” he said last week 
at Fort Shafter while discussing the relent- 
less departure of old World War II types. 

All Army units on Oahu were to turn out at 
5 p.m. today at Shafter’s green Palm Circle 
for a retreat review for Waters. 

Tomorrow he and his family leave the big- 
gest house on Palm Circle and wing off to 
Fort Myer, Virginia, for a retirement cere- 
mony Wednesday. It was at Fort Myer that 
Waters started his Army career 35 years ago 
as & green second lieutenant with the 3rd 
Cavalry. 

By Thursday he will be retired General 
Waters of Potomac, Maryland, not far from 
his Baltimore birthplace having left his Army 
job to General Dwight E. Beach, 

Today's retreat and reception at the Ofi- 
cers Open Mess follows nostalgic final gath- 
erings with the noncoms Friday and a din- 
ner with staff officers at the Cannon Club 
last night. 

Not long ago Waters made his final swing 
through the Far East with a look at the 
fighting man in Viet Nam, 

“That was my last trip,” he said later at 
Shafter. “There won't be any more.” 

Waters, distinguished by the light yellow 
scarf he wears at his neck, the mark of an 
old armored officer, came to Fort Shafter, be- 
latedly, in March, 1964, following a heart 
attack at Fort Monroe, Virginia, where he 
had headed the U.S. Continental Army. 

During his tenure at Shafter, Army 
strength in Viet Nam rose sharply from hun- 
dreds of advisers to thousands of combat 


troops including three U.S. divisions and 
three brigades. 

The buildup meant for Waters, many trips 
to Viet Nam to assess the situation and fre- 
quent contact with field commanders In what 
is fast approaching the largest U.S. military 
commitment since World War I. 

Yet Waters almost missed World War II. 

He was a 35-year-old lieutenant colonel, 
No, 2 in command of an armored regiment in 
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North Africa when he was captured by the 
Nazis and removed from the war. 

Oddly the trying life of survival in a Stalag 
somehow offset the experience that otherwise 
would have been his through leading combat 
forces in battlefield engagements. 

Waters’ boss, General Harold K. Johnson, 
the Army’s Chief of Staff, is likewise a 
former POW, a man who missed all of World 
War II because he had to survive the Bataan 
Death March. 

Waters attended Johns Hopkins University 
in Baltimore before graduating from West 
Point in 1931. 

He thus started an Army career in the 
Great Depression as did most of the other top 
10 generals in today’s Army. 

World War II caught him on the rise, high 
enough in rank to lead men, not so young 
that he took part only in isolated incidents 
(as happened to John F. Kennedy and Lyn- 
don B. Johnson, among others), but to have 
the responsibility for leading sizeable mili- 
tary units into action. 

In the next few years Waters’ contem- 
poraries will pass from the scene leaving the 
military branches in the hand of men who 
were mere rookies, mere saplings fresh from 
the academies at the time of the Day of 
Infamy. 

Waters represented both some promise 
and some experience when World War II 
came, 

He fulfilled that promise but knows that, 
as in any profession, youth must be served. 


A FAREWELL TO THE STUDENTS— 
ADDRESS BY REV. JAMES P. SHAN- 
NON, OF MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


Mr. MONDALE. Mr. President, sev- 
eral months ago, the College of St. 
Thomas in St. Paul, Minn., lost a most 
dedicated and effective president when 
the Most Reverend James P. Shannon 
resigned on May 20 to become pastor of 
the Church of St. Helena in Minneapo- 
lis. Bishop Shannon’s place has been 
filled by another excellent man, the 
Right Reverend Monsignor Terrence J. 
Murphy, who had served under Bishop 
Shannon as executive vice president of 
the college. 

Because of Bishop Shannon’s long and 
devoted service to the College of St. 
Thomas, and to the people of St. Paul 
and Minnesota, I would like to draw the 
attention of the Senate to the very fine 
farewell address which he delivered at 
a student convocation on May 25. I 
therefore ask unanimous consent that 
it be printed in the Record at the con- 
clusion of my remarks, 

Mr. President, I would close only by 
saying that, to borrow from one of the 
bishop’s favorite books, Plato’s “Repub- 
lic,” it is fair to say that Bishop Cannon 
has achieved the “ideal of a good man, a 
worthy citizen, and an educated intel- 
lect, a virtuous person.” 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

A FAREWELL TO THE STUDENTS 

I do not attempt to cover in your presence 
my very deep feeling of regret and a kind of 
growing sense of loneliness at the realization 
that within a few days I shall be leaving 
this campus, leaving it, not in any final 
sense, but in a very real sense. Walking up 
the steps just now a young man said to me, 
“Do you think you will be happy as a pastor?” 
Well, I do think I shall be happy as a pastor. 
I have been very happy as the president of 
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this College and honored by the assignment, 
but you must remember that every priest is 
really ordained to do priestly work, and that 
in a sense every priest looks forward to the 
time when he will give his major energies to 
the pastoral life, the administration of the 
sacraments, the life of worship in a parish 
with his people. 


THE LIBERAL ARTS: THE PURSUIT OF AN IDEAL 


Having said that about myself now, I go 
back to a larger topic which I think should 
be of perennial and continuing interest to 
you, to our faculty, and to the people who 
consider Christian liberal-arts education im- 
portant. Some of you are already experi- 
enced enough to have read Plato’s Republic, 
some of you have not. I recommend it to all 
of you, particularly the seventh book of the 
Republic which describes the difference be- 
tween the educated man of freedom and the 
man who lives his life in shadows knowing 
not reality but phantasms. In the Republic 
Plato is trying to delineate the ideal of a 

man, a worthy citizen, an educated 
intellect, a virtuous person. 

It has occurred to me that this is an ideal 
to which we have all given our allegiance on 
this campus, and one which might very well 
serve as an organizing principle for my com- 
ments to you today. This is the ideal which 
this Catholic liberal-arts College tries, some- 
times inadequately, sometimes commendably, 
to put before its students and its faculty as 
the goal of the committed Christian con- 
cerned with and active in society. 

The liberally educated man uses his time 
and his talent and his training to grow not 
only in knowledge and wisdom but also in 
virtue. He uses his knowledge and his wis- 
dom for the benefit of society, to bind up the 
wounds of humanity, to make a contribution 
to the country and the state, the Church, the 
parish, the family, the company, the school 
in which he moves and lives and has his 
being. In proportion as our wisdom and our 
education is more expansive and extensive, 
this ideal of living becomes more attractive, 
stating its case eloquently to the well- 
educated and the well-disciplined mind. 
You cannot want what you do not know, and 
if your horizons are limited by ignorance and 
if you have not been introduced to the 
thoughts of the writers and artists and 
creative intellects of past generations, it is 
unlikely that you will ever be attracted by 
the ideals of beauty and grace and goodness 
and strength which they delineate. One of 
the fortunate things about being an ignorant 
man is that you don’t know how to want 
these ideals. But as your horizons widen 
and your sensitivity to truth and beauty and 
goodness increase, the world of freedom and 
grace and poise and justice becomes more 
and more attractive to you. You become 
one of those persons influenced by his edu- 
cation to have a burning desire to contribute 
to the good life for himself and others. This 
is part of the explanation of why some men 
turn their back on lucrative careers in order 
to put their talents at the service of society 
in positions where their financial remunera- 
tion is more modest, where the chance of 
criticism is more frequent, and where life in 
general is more difficult, They do it in order 
to contribute to the common good. 

It seems to me that an appreciation of this 
ideal also accounts for the readiness of other 
men gifted with creative and artistic talent 
to spend long hours and months and years 
and occasionally a lifetime to write poetry, 
to write a novel, to write a history, or to 
paint a picture. This is as close as they can 
come to keeping faith with the genius which 
God has given them, Entirely apart from 
the monetary reward or recognition from 
their peers in the various arts in which they 
work, these men move because of a kind of 
an interior compulsion. They strive pas- 
sionately to produce something that comes 
close to an ideal that they have never seen 
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and that no man has ever seen, but which 
men of taste and refinement and distinction 

as being good or true or beautiful 
and, therefore, desirable. 

I don’t know where in the process of ac- 
quiring a liberal education the glimmering 
appreciation of this noble standard begins 
to take hold of us. It would be untenable 
for me to maintain that every professor in 
this College has the talent to inspire every 
student with this kind of insight. No col- 
lege has an oversupply of this kind of gifted 
or talented teacher, but every good college has 
some, and this College has far more than its 
fair share. Witness the influence of this 
faculty and the example of the graduates of 
St. Thomas in pledging their lives and their 
energies in many different fields to an ap- 
preciation and an extension of this ideal of 
the liberally educated man. 


EDUCATION: PROVIDING A BASIS FOR JUDGMENT 


Education is far more than information. 
It is in great part a habit, a facility of regu- 
larly being able to confront new information 
and new situations, to judge them against a 
reliable background of secure knowledge, 
and to make a decision that is necessary for 
you or for society on the bass of principles 
which you trust without question. This 
kind of an education, Gentlemen, would 
make you or me a very good citizen in any 
land. It would give us a body of reliable 
knowledge against which to judge changing 
contemporary situations. It would give us a 
facility in making difficult but necessary de- 
cisions, it would also give us a growing and 
deepening conviction of the ultimate relia- 
bility of those absolute values on which we 
predicate our lives. It is not possible to go 
through life with a shifting set of values. 
Your values may change from one period to 
another; you may reject some and accept or 
replace others, but it is not really possible to 
go through life with shifting values on 
which you make necessary judgments for 
your own conduct. Educators today who 
maintain that education is essentially a mat- 
ter of continuing the search are wrong. Ed- 
ucation should lead to some kind of reliable 
conclusions. The search for knowledge in 
itself is not the end of the human mind or 
the end of existence. The human mind de- 
mands some end to a series of syllogisms or 
experiments, and there must be some reliable 
conclusion to the search for knowledge. 
There must be some bench marks or some 
secure plateaus at the end of investigation 
which give us the kind of satisfaction which 
the human mind demands, and this is one 
of the standards by which to judge the effec- 
tiveness of your own achievement in securing 
a liberal education. 


FREEDOM: THE OPTION TO MAKE THE WRONG 
CHOICE 


A liberally educated person comes to have 
a deep, enduring concern about freedom and 
its necessity, but he also recognizes that with 
freedom comes the great burden of exercising 
it with discretion and with responsibility 
and with concern for the common good of 
society. In any age, the man who has more 
freedom than wisdom is a dangerous person, 
Freedom can only be used properly by men 
who know how to use it, and that is why 
education is the correlative of freedom. 
Lacking education or training or prepara- 
tion for freedom, men often turn freedom 
into license. 

It is the task of a college to help you and 
me realize the corollaries of freedom, The 
burden of freedom is a serious burden, and 
it can only safely be entrusted to men who 
know how to bear this burden with dignity. 
However, let us avoid the fallacy of those 
commentators who say that the function of 
higher education is purely intellectual. The 
purely intellectual product of an educational 
system, Gentlemen, is a monstrosity. It is 
a freak. There is no such thing as a purely 
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intellectual person. ‘You are a human being, 
you have a body, you have a soul, you have a 
mind, you have passions, you have personal 
weaknesses, you have personal strengths, you 
have ambitions, and you are qualified by 
your friendships and your relationship with 
every person you have ever known. These 
other factors in your personality are impor- 
tant to keep in mind, and the school or the 
college that seeks to help you get an educa- 
tion must be sensitive to these things. 

On the matter of freedom on this campus, 
I should like to reiterate now a favorite theme 
of mine: In guiding the affairs of a college 
and dealing with the undergraduates in their 
collegiate years, it is vitally important for the 
administration and the faculty to recognize 
the integrity and the freedom of the individ- 
ual student, and it is vitally important that 
the integrity and the freedom of the individ- 
ual student be respected in decisions made 
concerning his conduct and his life on the 
campus. 

I belong to the school of thought reflected 
in the writings and the work of Pope John 
XXIII which holds that every man made in 
the image and likeness of Christ is poten- 
tially capable of unbelievable virtue and un- 
believable intellectual and moral achieve- 
ment, but that in order for him to reach 
these heights he must reach them as a free 
man. He must make difficult but necessary 
decisions while having the option to make 
the wrong choice. This is the crucial point 
in the exercise of authority in a family, in a 
college, or in the Church. Do the people 
who finally pull the levers of power really 
and truly believe that one can trust free- 
dom? If they don’t, then sooner or later 
they resort to a kind of omniscient paternal- 
ism, I have no reason in the world on the 
basis of my experience to back away from 
my original confidence in the integrity of 
the students and their ability to use free- 
dom to their advantage and to the advantage 
of society. When you finally come to posi- 
tions of authority, the crisis for you will be 
whether you can keep faith with this belief 
in freedom after you have the power to make 
the system go the other way. It isn’t any 
great trick, Gentlemen, to have wild theories 
on freedom at your age. The question is 
what grand and enlightened views will you 
have on this subject when you actually con- 
trol the destinies of other people, be it your 
children, your students, or the people in 
your constituency. There is no such thing as 
a little bit of freedom. On a given issue 
either you are free or you are not free. If 
you are not free somebody else makes the 
decisions, and if you are free you make the 
decisions. There are people in education, 
there are people in the Church, there are 
people in society, who do not subscribe to 
the notion of freedom I am describing to 
you here today. But at the end of ten years 
of experience on this campus, with a faculty 
in which a layman enjoys more freedom, 
more authority, more voice, than any col- 
lege faculty I know, the fruit is evident—this 
College is better and stronger because of the 
responsible exercise of that freedom. The 
best evidence of the merits of a free society 
and a free man is the remarkable achieve- 
ments which free men educated to their 
responsibility can make, not only for them- 
selves, but also for their society. 


A GRATEFUL LEAVE-TAKING: FROM COLLEGE TO 
PARISH 

I want to come back now to a few personal 
considerations. Iam honored at the prospect 
of being a member of the Board of Trustees, 
and I am simply delighted at the appoint- 
ment of Monsignor Murphy as the new pres- 
ident of this College. I look forward to the 
opportunity to work closely with him for the 
good of St. Thomas and for your good. I 
have given ten years of the best effort I have 
to your education, to the improvement of the 
academic reputation of St. Thomas, and to 
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the acquiring of those physical facilities 
which would make the work of the faculty 
and of the students easier. They have been 
years of considerable achievement for the 
College. I am proud of what we have been 
able to accomplish. I am grateful for the 
support that the students, the faculty, the 
Board, the Archbishop, the priests, and the 
parishes of this Archdiocese have given to me. 

I now turn my attention to my parochial 
affairs. I am told by the real estate agents 
in Minneapolis that there are many lovely 
homes in St. Helena’s parish, and when you 
marry those young women from the College 
of St. Catherine come and see me. You need 
not come to register at St. Helena’s Parish, 
but if you come, be a good parishioner and 
ask for a set of envelopes. 

God bless you. 


SENATOR GRUENING COMMENDED 


Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, we have 
often been fortunate in the Senate to 
have the benefit of the wisdom of our 
colleague, Senator GruENING, on the 
complicated foreign policy issues con- 
fronting us in literally every part of the 
globe. Yesterday, Senator GRUENING 
addressed himself, and our attention, to 
“Our Obsolete Concepts About NATO— 
1949 Solutions for 1966 Facts.” 

I found myself in agreement with 
much of Senator GruEenine’s statement. 
In particular, I would like to associate 
myself with his appeal for some official 
“rethinking” about NATO. As my col- 
leagues here know, I have devoted some 
attention to this subject myself and my 
conclusions and recommendations re- 
garding our policy toward our Western 
European allies—conclusions and recom- 
mendations which followed from a study 
mission to Western Europe in early 
May—were contained in a.report to the 
Committee on Foreign Relations entitled 
“Europe Today.” 

Senator GRUENING made some generous 
comments about my report yesterday. 
I would like to thank him for his kind 
remarks, He is a welcome ally in the 
ranks of those of us who feel that, if we 
are to play a meaningful role in Europe, 
our policy must stay relevant. I will 
have more to say on this subject soon. 


THE ADMINISTRATION’S CHANGING 
MOODS ON THE WAR IN VIETNAM 


Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. President, in the 
Detroit Free Press of Sunday, August 21, 
an article written by Robert Boyd ex- 
plored in considerable detail the history 
of the administration’s changing, fluc- 
tuating moods in regard to the war in 
Vietnam. The pendulum, it said, has 
swung in a wide are over the past several 
years between official gloom and official 
optimism. 

At the present time, the administra- 
tion seems to be optimistic and con- 
fident, at least insofar as our military 
operations in Vietnam are concerned. 

But significantly, Mr. Boyd’s article 
concluded by recalling a quote of the 
late John F. Kennedy which warned 
against the dangers of officially lulling 


the American people in regard to the dif- 


ficulties which still lie ahead. Also sig- 
nificantly, at the same time the admin- 
istration is now wearing its mantle of 
optimism, predictions are flowing from 
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the President on down that we must still 
commit massive additional groundpower 
in Vietnam. We have even seen fore- 
casts in print that American troops face 
virtually a whole new and bitter war in 
the Mekong Delta region of South 
Vietnam. 

Under these circumstances, it is no 
wonder that a wide confidence gap has 
developed between the President and the 
people of this Nation. The people are 
learning, almost by the day, that there 
is often a vast difference between truth 
and controlled news, between fact and 
official pronouncement, between politi- 
cal mood and the realities of war. 

Out of this credibility gap is growing 
a public fear that we are now caught in 
a serious leadership gap in regard to 
Vietnam. While the optimism flows, we 
still have no effective, major allied sup- 
port for our ultimate objectives in the 
war, or for our immediate military ef- 
forts there. While we are told from the 
highest level that the Communists can- 
not win, we still have not persuaded our 
allies to stop shipping goods into Com- 
munist ports. 

And for months we have been hearing 
predictions that the President would 
Jaunch some dramatic move either to 
win the war or win the peace, or both, 
before the November elections—yet he 
said just a few days ago he has no new 
plans on the diplomatic front to help 
achieve a satisfactory negotiated peace. 

I have supported the concept of an 
all-Asian foreign ministers conference 
to explore possible means of achieving 
peace. Others and I have urged the 
President to call for such a conference. 
Perhaps that conference would be noth- 
ing more than a beginning—perhaps it 
would even fail as other peace efforts 
have failed—but such a call by the Pres- 
ident now at least would be an indica- 
tion to the American people that the 
leadership gap is being closed. 

Any such indication would justify new 
public confidence in the administration’s 
fluctuating moods concerning Vietnam. 
With any progress toward solidifying our 
allies in this common cause, there would 
be greater American confidence in the 
policies which govern our military efforts 
there. 

Until that confidence is restored, I am 
afraid the pendulum will continue to 
swing between official gloom and official 
optimism—and much of the American 
public will go right on doubting that the 
administration’s words are anything 
more than politically motivated toward 
the November elections. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that Mr. Boyd’s article, “Pendulum 
Reports Own Cheery-Gloomy Swings,” 
be printed at this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
‘was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

SPOTLIGHT ON VIETNAM: PENDULUM REPORTS 
OWN CHEERY-GLOOMY SwiIncs 
(By Robert Boyd) 
WasxHincton.—Shortly after church last 


Sunday, President Johnson strolled out on 


the lawn of his Texas ranch and declared 
that a communist victory in South Vietnam 
is now impossible.“ 
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Twenty-four hours later, the Marine Com- 
mendant, after a trip to the fighting zone, 
told a Pentagon news conference: “We can 
and will win this war.“ 

These were the latest in a long string of 
confident pronouncements by government 
leaders which have punctuated the nation’s 
slide into a major land war in Asia. 

When the string began, the U.S. had less 
than 700 soldiers in Vietnam. We have nearly 
300,000 there now, and the President said in 
his after-church talk Sunday that still more 
will have to go. 

Nearly every step up the ladder of escala- 
tion has been accompanied by encouraging 
noises from high administration officials. 

Even in the bleakest days of 1964 and early 
1965, when the communists came within 
inches of overrunning South Vietnam, there 
were periodic expressions of official optimism. 

As a result, the public record is studded 
with phrases like “further progress” (1962), 
“will be successful” (1963), “steady improve- 
ment” (1964), “we have stopped losing” 
(1965), and “we are gaining” (1966). 

Understandably, critics of the President’s 
war policies try to make hay out of this. For 
example, a report by the Republican National 
Committee last week, entitled “Vietnam— 
Crisis of Confidence”, charged: 

“From the beginning, official government 
pronouncements have frequently had little 
similarity to the grim realities of the Viet- 
nam conflict. While the situation in Viet- 
nam was, in fact. steadily deteriorating ... 
the American public was being treated to a 
steady diet of rosy predictions and mislead- 
ing statements.” 

Also understandably, administration 
spokesmen counter that the optimistic state- 
ments cited by critics were torn out of con- 
text, with the “ifs” and “buts” ignored. 

Earlier this year, Defense Secretary Robert 
S. McNamara gave Congress a list of 59 
statements he had made on Vietnam since 
1963. About half of them are encouraging; 
about half pessimistic. 

(Secretary of State Dean Rusk’s utter- 
ances have been generally quite cautious. 
President Johnson, personally, has rarely in- 
dulged in public optimism.) 

A study of the record shows that the gov- 
ernment’s public declarations on the war 
over the past 10 years have gone through a 
series of alternating ups and downs. 

In the late 1950’s there was cheer, which 
changed to gloom in 1960 when the commu- 
nists launched their campaign to capture the 
South. Confidence returned in late 1961, 
but the bottom dropped out again at the end 
of 1963, after the assassination of South 
Vietnam President Ngo Dinh Diem. 

We are currently in an up-phase, which 
began with the defeat of the big communist 
summer offensive in 1965. Officials, wary 
now of being accused of over-optimism, re- 
fuse to predict how long it will last. 

It's going to be a long war, but we'll win it 
in the end, is the current administration 
line. 

Here is the zig-zag course traced by official 
optimism—‘“Hopeful’s Progress.” 

CHEERY PHASE Ï 


The departure of the French colonialists 
from Indo-China in 1954, and the division of 
Vietnam into northern and southern halves, 
led to a few years of relative stability. 

Under President Diem, South Vietnam's 
economy boomed. The then Senator John F. 
Kennedy, in his book “Strategy of Peace,” 
written in 1959, called it “a near miracle.” 

Sen. MIKE MANSFIELD, now Democratic Ma- 
jority Leader and a Vietnam pessimist, said 
in an official report in February, 1960, that 


the South had “made great progress . . . in 
internal security. . In popularly responsi- 
ble government and in the advance- 


ment of the welfare of the people.” 
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In October, 1960, President Eisenhower 
sent a congratulatory letter to President 
Diem: “In five short years, the Vietnamese 
people have developed their country in al- 
most every sector,” Ike said. “I am confident 
that . . determination and boldness will 
meet the renewed threat.” 


GLOOMY PHASE I 


In 1959, however, North Vietnam President 
Ho Chi Minh had announced a plan to “lib- 
erate” South Vietnam. In December, 1960, 
the communist “National Liberation Front” 
(Vietcong) was formed, and large-scale guer- 
rilla warfare began. 

By the time Kennedy took over the White 
House the situation was becoming critical. 
The Vietcong were “bleeding Vietnam to 
death,” according to White House Aide The- 
odore Sorensen. 

Kennedy set up a special task force on 
Vietnam, dispatched Vice President Lyndon 
Johnson on a fact-finding mission, and told 
Congress that guerillas had assassinated 4,000 
Vietnamese officials in the past 12 months. 

Kennedy rejected his generals’ advice to 
send troops to Vietnam, but stepped up the 
military advisory team to 2,000 men. In De- 
cember, 1961, the State Department issued 
a grim “White Paper” labeling the Vietnam 
situation “a threat to peace.“ 
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The extra assistance seemed to help. As 
U.S. forces rose to 15,000 men, official pro- 
nouncements took on a rosy tinge: 

On Jan. 17, 1962, Secretary McNamara said, 
“Actions taken there have proved effective.” 

On May 12, he said, “Progress in the last 
eight to 10 weeks has been great.” 

On July 25, he said, “I continue to be en- 
couraged. There are many signs indicating 
p ” 

By the time of his State of the Union re- 
port to Congress in January, 1963, Kennedy 
hopefully announced: “The spearpoint of ag- 
gression has been blunted in South Viet- 
nam.” 

And on Oct, 2, 1963, the White House is- 
sued a statement quoting McNamara as de- 
claring: “The major part of the U.S. military 
task can be completed by the end of 
1965 ... by the end of this year (1963), 
1,000 U.S. military personnel assigned to 
South Vietnam can be withdrawn.” 

This was the high point of official opti- 
mism. Within three months, the withdrawal 
plan had to be publicly scrapped. 


GLOOMY PHASE II 


On Nov. 2, 1963, President Diem was assas- 
sinated. The shuffle of cardboard govern- 
ments began in Saigon. Taking advantage 
of the weakness in the South, the commu- 
nists stepped up their terrorism and began 
moving large scale fighting units in from the 
North. An 18-month slide toward disaster 
was underway. 

Official statements during this period gen- 
erally admit the gravity of the situation, 
but sprinkle notes of encouragement 
through the gloom. 

On Dec. 31, 1963, McNamara returned from 
the war zone to report, “We have every rea- 
son to believe (our plans) will be success- 
ful.” 

On March 17, after another flying trip, 
he said, “There unquestionably have been 
setbacks,” but asserted “the situation can 
be significantly improved in the coming 
months.” 

On May 14, after a third quickie trip, Mc- 
Namara said, “I firmly believe . . our as- 
sistance will lead to success.” 

The ups and downs continued through 
the following months as the war went from 
bad to worse, and U.S. troop levels rose past 
50,000. 

On Oct. 22, 1964, McNamara told a press 
conference “the military situation is seri- 
ous." 
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But a month later, he told reporters, “‘To- 
day as compared with a month or two ago, 
we can look ahead with greater confidence.” 

Between February and April, 1965, Mc- 
Namara consistently characterized the sit- 
uation as “grave but far from hopeless.” 

In May, he said, “in the last eight weeks 
there has been an improvement.” But in 
July, he told reporters in Saigon: “There has 
been a deterioration since I was here last.” 


CHEERY PHASE II 


In July, 1965, President Johnson ordered 
another major step-up in combat forces, 
from. 75,000 to 125,000 men. The long- 
awaited major communist summer offensive 
was broken. The line changed to one of 
“cautious optimism.” 

By November, 1965, McNamara felt bold 
enough to announce: “We have stopped los- 
ing the war.” He added, however, that “the 
road ahead will be long and hard” and 
“victory will most likely take many years.“ 

In March, 1966, when the U.S. had com- 
mitted more than 215,000 troops in Vietnam, 
there came a brief, anxious setback. Anti- 
government Buddhist rioting “unquestion- 
ably” set back the war effort for two months 
this spring, McNamara admitted. 

But by June, with over 250,000 Americans 
on the scene, the situation had stabilized 
again, and the flow of official confidence re- 
sumed. 

The spring crisis had demonstrated, how- 
ever, the shakiness of the platform on which 
U.S. hopes rest. At any time, skeptics say, 
a new government crisis in Saigon could 
tumble the whole house of cards. 

Back in April, 1954, John Kennedy, then 
a junior Senator gave a speech on the cur- 
rent Indo-China crisis in which he criticized 
French and American generals for “‘predic- 
tions of confidence which have lulled the 
American people,” 

More than 12 years later, similar predic- 
tions are still rolling forth. 


SCHOOLS WANT RETURN OF 
VOLUNTARY PRAYER 


Mr. HRUSKA. Mr. President, the 
Senate will soon be called upon to take 
action on the voluntary prayer amend- 
ment. In the hearings which were held 
earlier this month in the Subcommittee 
on Constitutional Amendments a wide 
range of testimony was presented. 

Some witnesses told us of the large 
number of schools which had permitted 
voluntary prayer in their classes for 
generations. This was by custom and 
practice on decision from the school 
boards. Some of them traced this back 
for a hundred and more years. The 
Supreme Court changed this situation 
very summarily. These schools want 
the former custom and practice restored 
to its previous state. 

Other testimony showed that school 
boards have placed differing interpreta- 
tions on the Supreme Court decision. 
Some extended it to include a ban on 
singing the last verse of “America;” also 
“God Bless America,” and even recital of 
the Pledge to the Flag because it contains 
the words “one nation, under God” in its 
text. Still other school boards are for- 
bidding any reference to Christmas or 
Easter or Thanksgiving because these 
days have a religious origin and meaning. 
How bleak the schools would be without 
this warming and very religious back- 
ground and history which these activities 
bring to the hearts and minds of the 
schoolchildren. 
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It is in this field that the voluntary 
prayer amendment would provide clari- 
fication. It would provide that school 
boards could permit voluntary partici- 
pation in prayers. School boards could 
not prescribe the form of such prayers. 
For school districts where there would be 
resentment or sharp difference of opin- 
ion on the subject, the rule would be the 
same as it always has been heretofore, 
namely, that there would be no such 
voluntary prayers. 

One of the finest witnesses who ap- 
peared before the subcommittee was the 
Reverend Robert G. Howes, associate 
professor at the Catholic University of 
America, who represented the Citizens 
for Public Prayer in the Massachusetts 
area. As a member of the subcommittee, 
I was deeply impressed with the content 
of his testimony and the manner in 
which it was delivered. 

The statement which Father Howes 
submitted deals effectively and compre- 
hensively with all of the objections which 
have been raised against the amendment. 
It strongly emphasizes the need for the 
amendment and the wide support which 
exists for its adoption. 

In order that the Members of the Sen- 
ate will have an opportunity to study the 
statement, I ask unanimous consent that 
it be printed in the Record at the con- 
clusion of my remarks. 

The Massachusetts area affiliate of the 
Citizens for Public Prayer is headquar- 
tered in Rutland, Mass. I am indebted 
to Representative PHILIP J. PHILBIN for 
his courtesy in deferring to me in the 
matter of placing this statement in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

TESTIMONY OF REV. ROBERT G. HOWES, REPRE- 
SENTING THE CITIZENS FOR PUBLIC PRAYER, 
Aveusr 5, 1966 
(Rev. Robert G. Howes, Associate Profes- 

sor, the Catholic University of America, 

Member, Board of Governors, Constitutional 

Prayer Foundation; Washington, D.C., Rep- 

resentative, Citizens for Public Prayer, Mas- 

sachusetts Area, Box 1776, Rutland, Massa- 
chusetts 01543. This testimony is the official 
statement of Citizens for Public Prayer, its 

Michigan and New York Area affiliates as well 

as its Massachusetts affiliate. Father Howes 

is also testifying in behalf of the Dirksen 

Peoples Amendment for Public Prayer offi- 

cially in the name of 1) Most Rev. Bernard 

J. Flanagan, D.D., Roman Catholic Bishop of 

Worcester, Massachusetts, ii) The Diocesan 

Council of Catholic Women, Worcester, Mas- 

sachusetts and ili) The Honorable George 

Wells, Mayor of the City of Worcester, Mas- 

sachusetts as well as officially for those 

many individuals, elected officials and boards 
who have expressed themselves across the 

Commonwealth of Massachusetts supporting 

the Peoples Amendment for Public Prayer.) 

“Almighty God, we acknowledge our de- 
pendence upon Thee and we beg Thy bless- 
ings upon us, our parents, our teachers and 
our country.” 

These twenty-two simple yes beautiful 
words, says the United States Supreme Court, 
are unconstitutional. We come, with re- 
spect but also with a serious urgency, ask- 
ing passage of a Peoples’ amendment for 
public prayer which will forever reverse this 
tragic judgment. We come, in the name 
of those many Americans who have joined 
us, to speak a loud thanks to Senator EvER- 
Err M. Dimksen, Congressman Frank J. 
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Becker, and those other Senators and Rep- 
resentatives who now and before have led 
this great grass-roots effort. We come be- 
fore you today convinced that the two 
“prayer” decisions are very seriously wrong 
and that, quite beyond their apparent locali- 
zation, they place precedents which must, if 
the Court is true to its own logic, destroy one 
by one each surviving instance of public 
reverence among us. We come, as Abraham 
Lincoln came once one hundred years ago to 
the bar of public opinion in the matter of 
Dred Scott, convinced that for all the fine 
words and nice dicta; what counts is the 
sheer deed of these decisions. And the deed 
of the decisions in present question is an 
absurdity, contradictory at once to the sus- 
tained national customs and the clear will 
of the American people! We come certain 
that unless and until a reasonable prayer 
amendment is proposed to the nation, de- 
mocracy is mocked and Americans everywhere 
must continue to wonder if this Hill is in- 
deed a place where their voices are respon- 
sively heard. Because, gentlemen, now as 
seldom before those voices are loud, and 
united, around us here! 

Perhaps one of the most important aspects 
of the matter now before us is its critical 
time dimension. Seldom have so many 
Americans been so patient and yet so in- 
sistent for so long in so basic an issue. 
Seldom has the nation, united as almost 
never in any previous peacetime, had cause 
to doubt the democracy as it has here. Four 
years ago on this side of the Hill, and two 
years ago on the House side, hearings were 
held to the same overall purpose for which 
we now meet, And yet still the clear na- 
tional will to reverse the tragic precedents 
set down in the two Supreme Court “prayer” 
decisions has failed even to reach the floor 
in either chamber! 

Two years back, when a nearly successful 
discharge petition forced hearings in the 
House Judiciary Committee, I was privileged 
to share very closely in the prayer amend- 
ment drive. I worked then with the two 
prayer defense attornies, the Honorable 
Bertram B. Daiker of Port Washington, New 
York, and the Honorable Francis B. Burch 
of Baltimore, Maryland, and, especially, with 
Congressman Frank J. Becker of New York 
and his many associates in the House, Even 
more importantly, I talked to and corre- 
sponded with literally thousands of Amer- 
icans who believe as I do in the right of 
public prayer. This I note in no sense of 
pride, because, while we certainly did not 
lose our case at that time, after an uncon- 
scionable lapse of two years, the House 
Judiciary Committee has still reported out 
no prayer bill, I put it down rather to sug- 
gest the context in which I now testify. 

As the people of America rally once again 
for prayer, I believe these conclusions emerge 
from a time-view of the amendment effort: 

1. Far from subsiding, the intention of the 
nation, tested in the usual fashion, remains 
very strongly pro-amendment. Two years 
ago, in our testimony before the House 
Judiciary Committee, we had detailed the 
wide extent of popular support for a prayer 
amendment. The very day present hearings 
were announced, the same issue of “The 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD” carried the results 
of a poll in the home district of Congress- 
man McDape. This poll evidences two im- 
portant things.“ 90% of those responding 
favored a prayer amendment, There were 
fewer undecided votes on the prayer ques- 
tion than on any other matter. Senator 
Dirksen himself has said.’ 


1 See School Prayers, House Judiciary Hear 
ings 1964, Part II, pages 986-1032. 

2“The CONGRESSIONAL Record”, July 13, 
1966, p. 15484, 

The CONGRESSIONAL RECORD", May 24, 
1966, p. 11243. 
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“Insofar as I can determine, more than 
81% of the people disagree with the courts. 
Two weeks ago, one man came to Washington 
and dumped 52,000 letters of protest on my 
desk. Prayer groups are organizing. Sooner 
or later Congress must come to grips with 
this matter.” 

In October of 1964, the nationally known 
Lou Harris Poll indicated that well over 80% 
of the American people favor a prayer 
amendment. There are these further indi- 
cations: 

a. Polling his home district (“The Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD”, April 6, 1966, p. 7944): 

“Do you favor a constitutional amend- 
mend to permit Bible reading in public 
schools?” 

Yes, 81 percent; no, 19 percent. Almost 
everybody has an opinion either pro or con 
about Bible reading. Only 2.4 percent of the 
people . failed to answer this question. 

The Honorable ROBERT J. Corserr (MC, 
Pennsylvania) 

b. Polling his home district (“The Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD”, May 16, 1966, p. 10724) : 

“Do you favor a constitutional amend- 
ment to allow voluntary prayer and Bible 
reading in public schools?” 

Yes, 77.5%; no, 22.5% 

The Honorable JoEL BROYHILL (MC, Vir- 


a) 

c. Polling his home district (“The CoN- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD”, June 2, 1966, p. 12224): 

“Do you favor a constitutional amend- 
ment permitting prayer in public schools?” 

Yes, 83.4%; no, 10.8% 

The Honorable E. O. Gatuincs (MC, Ar- 
Kansas) 

d. Polling his home district (“The Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD”, June 15, 1966, p. 13337): 

For a prayer amendment. 81.22% 

The Honorable Joun S. Monacan (Con- 
necticut) 

e. Polling his home district (“The Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD”, June 9, 1966, p. 12928): 

“Do you favor a constitutional amendment 
to restore prayer in public schools?” 

Yes 81.2% No 168% 

The Honorable E, Ross Apatr (Indiana) 

f. Polling his home district (“The Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD”, July 18, 1966, p. 16096) : 

“Do you favor a constitutional amendment 
to allow voluntary prayer and Bible reading 
in public schools?” Yes 82.8% 

The Honorable Hastincs Kerra (Massa- 
chusetts) . 

In fact, on a recent national Columbia 
Broadcasting System TV Poll, the American 
people spoke with greater unanimity to a 
prayer amendment than to any other polled 
position. Clearly the nation at its grass 
roots has sustained its original conviction 
that the Supreme Court was seriously wrong 
in its “prayer” decisions and that radical 
remedial action is essential. 

2. Once again here in the Senate, as before 
in the House, an unusually large and diverse 
number of members backs the prayer amend- 
ment effort. Once again, too, this impressive 
Sponsorship is backed by a great many re- 
sponsible Americans. In June of 1966, for 
instance, the National Conference of Mayors, 
meeting in Texas, resolved for the prayer 
amendment. On February 8 and February 
14, 1966, respectively, the Massachusetts 
House of Representatives repeated its action 
of two years back, in conjunction with the 
Massachusetts Senate, and sent to the Con- 
gress this resolution: 

“Whereas it is the will and desire of the 
majority of our citizens to the 
a nan of God and our dependence on Him; 
ani 

“Whereas the recita] of voluntary prayers 
in our public schools will accomplish that 
purpose and will help maintain traditions 
cherished by so many of our citizens: Now, 
therefore, be it 

“Resolved, That the General Court of Mas- 
sachusetts respectfully urges the Congress of 
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the United States to enact legislation pre- 
senting to the States a proposed constitu- 
tional amendment permitting the recital of 
@ non-sectarian prayer in our public schools.” 

In “The CONGRESSIONAL RECORD,” June 6, 
1966, at pages 12325-12329, two detailed pro- 
amendment resolutions by the legislature of 
the State of Maryland are carried in full. I 
ask permission that the text of these reso- 
lutions be included as part of our testimony. 
In “The CONGRESSIONAL RECORD,” June 6, 
1966, at page 12325, a similar concurrent 
resolution by the legislature of the State of 
Louisiana is carried in full. I ask permis- 
sion that the text of this resolution be in- 
cluded as part of our testimony. In “The 
daily CONGRESSIONAL RECORD”, April 25, 1966, 
the Honorable HAROLD D. DONOHUE, of Massa- 
chusetts, spells out prayer amendment sup- 
port on the part of the City and Council 
and Most Rev. Bernard J. Flanagan DD., 
Roman Catholic bishop, of Worcester, Mas- 
sachusetts. I ask permission that the text 
of Congressman DONOHUE’s remarks, at page 
A2223 of the said issue be included as part 
of our testimony. In “The CoNGRESSIONAL 
Recorp”, June 2, 1966, at pages 12231-12232, 
the Honorable THomas P. O'NEILL, Jr., of 
Massachusetts, details support for the Dirk- 
sen amendment effort by that great Church- 
man, Richard Cardinal Cushing of Boston. I 
ask permission that the text of Co; 

O'NEL’s remarks be included as part of our 
testimony. 

Also recorded for a prayer amendment are, 
among others: a. the national Governors 
Conference b. the National Jaycees c. Bishop 
Fulton J. Sheen d. Dr. Billy Graham e. the 
National Council of Catholic Youth, f. the 
Disabled American Veterans g. the immediate 
past president of the Worcester, Massachu- 
setts, Council of Churches, Dr. Malcolm 
Matheson, h. the Baltimore, Maryland, Pres- 
bytery, i. the National Conference of Mayors 
in its June 1966 convention. 

3. Educators, parents and children across 
America continue in a quandary as to what 
can and what cannot be done to accom- 
modate what some feel to be the ambiguous 
mandate of the Supreme Court in the 
“prayer” decisions. Usually, the decision is 
made to avoid rather than to dare, when any 
conceivable question arises as to this or that 
reverent practise in the public class-room, 
Can the 5th stanza of “The Star Spangled 
Banner” or the 4th stanza of “America” 
now be constitutionally sung by public 
school children? Is a simple kindergarten 
prayer which mentions the Deity constitu- 
tionally possible? What about Christmas, 
carols, manger scenes? Must graduating 
classes hum when the word God occurs in a 
commencement song? The whole point is— 
there survives a serious confusion and the 
resolution of that confusion, even by well- 
meaning school boards, seems to be rather on 
the side of ruling God out rather than let- 
ting a controversial God into the public 
class-room. 

4. The minimalists—many of whom have 
read but all of whom have seriously under- 
estimated the two “prayer” decisions—con- 
tend that the Court actually decided only 
a very limited issue and that there are, in 
any case, valid alternatives to the moment 
of prayer which can be used in the public 
school. In fact, the Court decided a maxi- 
mum issue, placed a fatal equation which, 
if developed logically and consistently ap- 
plied, must operate to destroy every surviving 
instance of public reverence in the land. In 
sustaining their demand for a prayer amend- 
ment, the American people give clear evi- 
dence that they recognize this essential harm 
in the “prayer” decisions. In rallying once 
more to the cause of public prayer, the 
American people demonstrate again their 
ability to penetrate through the dicta, the 
high words, and the incidental remarks of 
these decisions and to discover their funda- 
mental mistake. As the Supperintendent of 
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Public Education in a large State told us, if 
the conclusion is so ridiculous, there must 
be something seriously wrong in the premises, 
The American people do not understand the 
complexities of legal semantics. The Amer- 
ican people cannot follow this debate in all 
its detail. But the American people know 
that free, non-denominational prayer has 
been barred to their children in the public 
school. And the American people know that 
this barring is a clear threat to those other 
practises of public reverence which they hold 
dear. Among those who concur with the 
nation: 

a. Henry P. Van Dusen, former President 
of the Union Theological Seminary, New 
York City (letter published in “The New 
York Times”, July 7, 1963) : 

“The corollary in both law and logic of 
the Supreme Court’s recent interdictions 
is inescapable, prohibition of the affirmative 
recognition and collaboration by govern- 
ment at all levels with all organs of religion 
in all relationships and circumstances. A 
consistent application of such a policy would 
involve a revolution in the Nation’s habitual 
practice in the matter of religion . . Noth- 
ing less than this is at stake.” 

b. Rev. Dr. D. Elton Trueblood, professor 
of philosophy at Earlham College, Richmond, 
Indiana, has written—‘This is a ruling 
which affects deeply the whole of American 
life and represents a radical change in the 
cultural pattern in many parts of the Na- 
tion.” Because Dr. Trueblood’s remarks 
are so very pertinent, I ask that they be in- 
cluded in full as part of our testimony. Ref- 
erence—‘“Presbyterian Life,” issue of May 
1964. 

e. In a fine editorial on June 18, 1963, the 
Official publication of the Roman Catholic 
Archdiocese of Boston, Massachusetts, wrote 
under the heading: 


“ALL PUBLIC LIFE AFFECTED 


“The same tedious arguments emphasizing 
the ‘establishment of religion’ clause are 
brought forth to support a position which 
turns its back on the total American tradi- 
tion and outlaws the present practices of 39 
States. Let us suppose that the Lord's 
Prayer and the Bible are excluded from the 
American public schools, for precisely the 
reasons given by the Supreme Court. What 
is the next step? Clearly, all other expres- 
sions of religion in public life must now be 
deleted. Let us not wait for them to come 
up case by case, but in one single gesture let 
them be suppressed.” 

As for alternatives, two things must be 
noted. First, no matter how valid any so- 
called alternative may be, it does absolutely 
nothing, and this is critically important, to 
repeal the precedents which now stand in the 
law of the land. Second, we have discovered 
no regular provision in most of our public 
schools of any acceptable substitute for the 
moment of prayer. We shall talk to each of 
the proposed substitutes later in our testi- 
mony. Suffice it here to reiterate that even 
where initial efforts in this direction have 
been essayed, they remain so very extraor- 
dinary as to attract national attention. 
They are not in any case the rule, but clearly 
a limited exception. Again, it must be 
stressed, even an almost perfect substitute 
for the moment of prayer would leave the 
tragic precedents of the “prayer” decisions 
untouched and this is where reversal is 
imperative. 

In short, time adds a critical dimension 
to the matter now before us. First, a clear 
and increasingly serious challenge to the 
democratic process has been placed. Second, 
the fact is more and more evident as further 
court cases are brought, as well as from the 
statements of some of those who initially 
pushed for the prayer ban, that the two 
“prayer” decisions are by no means minimal, 
narrow judgments, but rather very funda- 
mental precedents which (even with their 
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pleasant dicta) can and will be used in a 
widening attack against other instances of 
public reverence. ‘Third, the massive na- 
tional will for a prayer amendment survives 
and is backed by many responsible Ameri- 
cans, as individuals and as organizations. 
Fourth, what is obviously now required is 
not the prolongation of debate, a debate long 
since fully joined, but the immediate prop- 
osition to the American people at their 
several State Capitals of a reasonably worded 
constitutional prayer amendment. What is 
now required is not an affirmative substan- 
tive vote in the Congress on the merits of 
school prayer, but rather a specific piece of 
enabling legislation which will permit the 
nation to decide this basic issue. We have 
no doubt whatsoever that, given their right- 
ful chance, the American people will decide 
overwhelmingly for public reverence. We 
challenge our opponents to take their cause, 
as we have our’s, to the people. 

The question is repeatedly asked, some- 
times in honesty, many times to confuse, 
but what is so important about the moment 
of prayer? Why are you fighting so hard to 
have this moment restored in our public 
schools? The answer of course is neither 
quick nor simple. But two things are clear. 
First, the effort here is not for school prayer 
alone but rather to arrest once and for all 
at the prayer point a process of secularism 
which, unless radically checked, must erode 
away all public reverence. Second, while 
the moment of prayer by itself will not 
change the face or the soul of America, it is 
strikingly evident to the great majority of 
the American people that it remains a most 
valuable experience in reasonable pluralism 
and must survive. 

It is always difficult, as one examines the 
record of man through history, to decide 
just exactly when a process of deterioration 
sets in which could have been checked had 
responsible corporate action been taken. It 
is equally difficult to judge the instant in any 
such process at which a most effective in- 
tervention on the part of the public could 
have been mounted. If, God forbid, the 
time should arrive when the religious in- 
heritance of this nation must lie dead like 
Lenin in a cold mausoleum, when the chil- 
dren of this nation must divide their learn- 
ing lives into two parts—a private part where 
God can come, a public part where He can- 
not come, when God has become only the 
lares and penates of Rome again—personal 
deities who stand in temples and sequestered 
domestic corners but is denied admittance to 
courts, legislatures and other civic assemblies 
and instruments—then -surely these two 
“prayer” decisions must be ranked in the 
list of key precedents and the opinion must 
validly lie that a strong public intervention 
here could have halted the tragic process. 

There are those who tell us this is neither 
the time nor the place for remedial action. 
You should either a) have attacked earlier 
b) attack later or c) object elsewhere— 
they continue. We rejoice, of course, that 
this miniscule elite has somehow discovered 
a superior wisdom in these critical matters. 
For ourselves, we cannot believe that the 
American people have made a mistake by 
rallying, as they have seldom rallied before, 
to the cause of prayer in the public school. 
It is not for us to suggest to the nation that 
its legal expertise at this point is faulty. It 
is for us to recognize that, for better or for 
worse, upwards of 80% of our fellow citizens 
have reached a moment of basic decision. 
We deal here with the penny on the pound 
of tea. Undoubtedly, there were those in 
Boston 200 years ago who told the patriotic 
“Indians”—don’t throw the tea into the 
harbor, don't fight the tax, it’s not impor- 
tant, this is neither the time nor the place 
for remedial action! But the moment of de- 
cision had arrived in that great colonial 
Boston. How and why it did, at that par- 
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we don’t presume to know. How and why 
the American people, so often distinct from 
those who should be leading them, have 
recognized that this is the moment when 
they must resolve once and for all the great 
issue of public reverence, we don’t presume 
to know. One thing we do know—this is it, 
Minute Men from plain places across Amer- 
ica have converged on the minute now be- 
fore you. 

What is so significant about the moment 
of prayer? In our Appendix I, we are proud 
to include pertinent excerpts from the 
splendid text “This Nation Under God”, by 
Fordham Professor Rev. Joseph Costanzo 
S.J. Harvard Law School Dean Erwin N. 
Griswold adds this important dimension: 

“The child of a nonconforming or mi- 
nority group is, to be sure, different in his 
beliefs. That is what it means to be a mem- 
ber of a minority. Is it not desirable, and 
educational, for him to learn and observe 
this, in the atmosphere of the school not so 
much that he is different, as that other chil- 
dren are different from him? And is it not 
desirable that, at the same time, he experi- 
ences and learns the fact that his difference 
is tolerated and accepted? No compulsion 
is put upon him. He need not participate. 
But he, too, has the opportunity to be toler- 
ant. (Italic supplied.) He allows the ma- 
jority of the group to follow their own tra- 
dition, perhaps coming to understand and to 
respect what they feel is significant to them. 
Is not this a useful and valuable and educa- 
tional and, indeed, a spiritual experience for 
the children of what I have called the ma- 
jority group? They experience the values 
of their own culture; but they also see that 
there are others who do not accept these 
values, and that they are wholly tolerated 
in their nonacceptance. Learning tolerance 
for other persons, no matter how different, 
and respect for their beliefs, may be an im- 
portant part of American education, and 
wholly consonant with the First Amendment. 
I hazard the thought that no one would 
think otherwise were it not for parents who 
take an absolutist approach to the problem, 
perhaps encouraged by the absolutist expres- 
sions of Justices of the Supreme Court, on 
and off the bench.” 

Because of their excellent statement of 
our own feelings in re the majority-minority 
aspects of school prayer, I ask permission 
that the full text of Dean Griswold’s re- 
marks be included as part of our testimony. 
See Griswold, “Absolute in the Dark”, 8 
Utah Law Review, p. 167 ff. (1963). But if 
the moment of prayer in a public school is 
important, its denial is also important. 
Seldom has this fact been more sensitively 
explored than in another excellent text “The 
Supreme Court and Public Prayer“, au- 
thored in 1964 by Fordham University Law 
professor, Charles E. Rice, and published by 
the Fordham University Press. I ask that 
chapter IV of this text. Can Government be 
Neutral”, pages 73-81, be included as part 
of our testimony. 

The question—but whose prayer shall be 
used—is a question which has been again 
and again dragged across our path as we 
fight for the return of prayer to the public 
school. There are those who raise it hon- 
estly. There are others who keep raising it 
even after it has been repeatedly answered. 
The sincerity of those people is, most surely, 
open to doubt. Whose prayer? We might 
return the question—whose prayer was in 
fact used for decades in state after state 
across these United States in public class- 
rooms with a minimum of objection? The 
whole point is that in this as in such other 
intricate issues as civil rights, loyalty, pub- 
lic economies—we must recognize the difi- 
culty of exact language but not stop there. 
We have got, quite simply, to proceed here 
as we do in those other issues. The starting- 
place is not language but the sheer need for 


action to accomplish a necessary purpose. 
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There is no doubt whatsoever of the require- 
ment for care and expert deliberation as we 
frame a prayer amendment. But what an 
utter tragedy it would be if for want of a 
reasonable consensus about words, the na- 
tion were to be deprived of public prayer! 
What an utter tragedy it would be if, after 
having found reasonable solutions to other 
complex problems, no reasonable solution 
could be found to this! Whose prayer? We 
remain convinced that the American people, 
in their native good sense and through their 
traditional educational instrumentalities, 
will as they have in the past answer this 
question with a maximum of wisdom and a 
barest minimum of mistake. But, our op- 
ponents continue, suppose there should be 
a Buddhist majority in a given school dis- 
trict, or a Roman Catholic majority? Won't 
this majority elect for a Buddhist, or Roman 
Catholic prayer? Such a question represents, 
in our judgment, a pitiful underestimation 
of the American people. To suggest that a 
sectarian majority would be so callous, 50 
unconcerned for the rights of its neighbors 
that it would enable a strictly denomina- 
tional prayer in the public schools of its 
community is, in a very real sense, a slander 
on the record of the nation. We are cer- 
tain, particularly in our day of generous 
pluralism, that the question of whose prayer 
will be answered wisely as the great rule in 
all our school districts. And, even where 
there might happen a rare exception, a rem- 
edy will still lie in the courts and in non- 
participation. 

At the very base of our position here is the 
conviction that the two “prayer” decisions 
are seriously inimical to the interests and 
the explicit will of the reverent majority of 
this nation. Our opponents ask—but why 
then are so many men of “religious” identity 
supporting them? We respect, of course, 
honest difference of opinion. We do not 
respect the culpable ambiguity of some “men 
of religion” who have either (a) adverted to 
the admitted difficulty of wording a respon- 
sible prayer amendment and then absented 
themselves, now for years from the counsel 
of those who, here on the Hill and elsewhere, 
have been patiently trying to come up with 
just such an amendment, or (b) spoken 
words of uncertainty to constituents who 
were desperately concerned for a clear trum- 
pet in this critical matter. 

We believe, too, it must now be strongly 
noted, that if our polls, as indicated in this 
testimony, are accurate, some of those who 
have come here with titles, ostensibly speak- 
ing for religious groups, are in fact generals 
without armies. They may have staffs and 
public relation offices. They do not have 
their own congregants with them. One of 
my most inspiring moments two years ago 
was to sit in Congressman Becker's office on 
the other side of the Hill and read the letters 
that poured in after one or another of the 
generals without armies had spoken to the 
House Judiciary Committee against prayer. 
Again and again, Americans everywhere pro- 
tested—he did not represent me even though 
I am a member of the congregation whose 
title he bears! We submit, respectfully, that 
this is a matter of principal significance as 
the Committee weighs these days of testi- 
mony. It is simply impossible that upwards 
of 80% of the American people support our 
position and at the same time some so- 
called “religious leaders” are in fact repre- 
senting that people in opposing this position. 
Again, while respecting honest difference of 
opinion, we believe that the cause of religion 
in these United States is very seriously hurt 
by the two “prayer” decisions. When, as Mr: 
Justice Stewart strongly implies, and others 
have explicitly stated, a “religion of secu- 
larism”, an official position favoring the non- 
believer over the believer, is blessed with gov- 
ernment endorsement, then we have entered 
indeed into a game of Russian roulette with 
our reverent practices and tradition. There 
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is simply no saying which must next take 
the fata] judicial shot. The greater tragedy, 
though, is that so-called “religious leaders” 
have blinded themselves to the danger and 
have gone chasing after pleasant dicta while 
the deed of the decision penetrates through 
to the most ordinary American who joins us 
in denouncing it. 

We are asked also—but doesn’t religion 
belong in the family and home and church, 
not in the school? The answer to this is 
so simple that those who keep asking it 
must now be suspect. Religion belongs, of 
course, in family, home and altar place; but 
it belongs also in the class-room where the 
bulk of America’s young people approach the 
arts and sciences of life for the first time. 
Religion is not strengthened in the heart and 
head of a youngster by wiping it off his lips. 
There is no conceivable connection as be- 
tween a public class-room barren of revy- 
erence and a resurgence of religion in other 
aspects of our life together. Besides, as we 
have indicated above, that brotherhood of 
prayer which for so long in so many places 
distinguished our people, is an important ex- 
perience in pluralism which cannot be du- 
plicated by a God concerned at the hearth 
and sectarian altar. 

A number of supposed substitutions for 
the moment of prayer have been suggested. 
We talk to tkem here, briefly. Let it be 
clear from the beginning that, should the 
incredible happen and the will of the na- 
tion fail to survive here on the Hill in the 
matter of a prayer amendment, we shall re- 
quire to gather the crusts which may for 
a time remain behind for reverent parents 
to feed their public school children on. Our 
attitude to the supposed substitutions, then 
is this. First, none is really adequate. Sec- 
ond, none, even the most perfect, will in any 
way eradicate the tragic precedent of the 
two “prayer” decisions. Third, even though 
some emasculated type of reverence may for 
a time survive, we are convinced that each 
meaningful experience of religion in public 
schools stands now under a shadow and 
must, if the Court is true to itself, be seria- 
tim banned. One suggestion as replace- 
ment for school prayer is a silent moment of 
meditation. A quiet God is better than no 
God, that is true. But a quiet God removes 
that experience in pluralism which a spoken 
God encourages. Besides, meditation is a 
difficult thing even for adults. To suppose 
that grade school youngsters can accomplish 
it properly is at best illusive. Interestingly 
enough, the same session of the Massachu- 
setts General Court (legislature) which per- 
mitted silent meditation petitioned the Con- 
gress for a prayer amendment, thus recogniz- 
ing that its earlier action was purely a hold- 
ing operation and not definitive in the case. 
Another suggested replacement is compara- 
tive religion class. We wonder if this can be 
really achieved. It is not difficult to foresee 
the need for Solomonian teachers to relate 
one religion to another, nor the rapidity 
with which enemies of our children’s God 
will rise to challenge such a class in courts 
whose record is clear. A third suggestion is 
religion as part of art and history. And re- 
ligion belongs in art and history, but what 
a tragedy it would be if God could come into 
a public school only as a foot-note in art 
and history classes! Still another suggestion 
is for a kind of moral assembly in which God 
might just possibly squeeze in between quo- 
tations from Ben Franklin, Einstein, Tho- 
reau and others. But is this enough? Why 
must the reverent millions of American par- 
ents settle for this intermittent God? No, 
and the record is evident for all to see, no 
effective substitute has yet been proposed 
and widely practiced. Such cases as do ex- 
ist are so very rare as to attract national at- 
tention. And, again, no matter how valid 
the substitute, it would do nothing to re- 
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peal the tragic precedents now in place and 
the more valid it was the more chance there 
would be of its judicial denial. 

Perhaps one of the most curious argu- 
ments, used in at least one major church 
correspondence of my knowledge to forestall 
action in support of the Peoples’ Amendment 
for Public Prayer, suggests that because the 
amendment does not solve all instant prob- 
lems in Church-State relationships it is in- 
adequate, even dangerous. But where or 
when in the public life of any modern nation 
has one single legislative bill satisfied totally 
all the need in any major subject area? 
Must we refrain from solving some problems 
because we simply cannot solve all problems? 
In any case, here as elsewhere, a savings 
clause, can be affixed to the prayer amend- 
ment to prevent any conceivable overlap 
from it on existing practices. The point is, 
though, again here as before—where were 
those who now object to the Dirksen pro- 
posal for reasons of language during all the 
long months when men of integrity worked 
to find the best possible wording for a prayer 
amendment? 

It has, often, been said that so-called leg- 
islated prayer” is no good, that in fact it 
demeans religion. And this would, of course, 
be true were government to decree a specific 
religion and inflict sanction on those who 
refuse to follow an official liturgy. But is 
this at all the case with free, non-denomina- 
tional prayer in a public classroom? The 
answer would be obvious if, once more, re- 
sponsible men were not answering otherwise. 
Government, in our belief, exists to do for 
men collectively what they wish done and 
cannot accomplish even by pooling their 
single capacities. The principle of sub- 
sidiarity suggests that there are times when 
a larger unit of society must accomplish 
what a smaller unit cannot accomplish, but 
which the citizens of that society deem nec- 
essary for their communal existence. Quite 
naturally, then, public school parents turn 
to public school boards and public school 
superintendents to assure reverence in the 
class-room. Quite naturally, while in no way 
imposing or dictating, those boards and su- 
perintendants have taken perfectly normal 
action to accommodate the will of their con- 
stituents. This is by no means legislated 
prayer. Far from demeaning religion, this 
is a process entirely consonant with our dem- 
ocratic traditions and with the best wisdom 
over time of this reverent people. Said Vati- 
can II in its “Decree on Education” (#7): 

“The Church gives high praise to those 
civil authorities and civil societies that show 
regard for the pluralistic character of mod- 
ern society and take into account the right 
of religious liberty, by helping families in 
such a way that in all schools the education 
of their children can be carried out according 
to the moral and religious convictions of 
each family.” 

Gentlemen, clearly the moral and religious 
convictions of the great majority of the 
nation’s families include the right to free, 
non-denominational prayer in the public 
class-room. When government moves to rec- 
ognize these convictions, it does a proper 
and right thing. 

The Dirksen amendment, then, goes to the 
heart of the two principal purposes at stake 
here. It restores free, non-denominational 
prayer to the public school. It blocks any 
further erosion of public reverence. It does 
50, we believe, with adequate language, 
though, to satisfy the best need of the situa- 
tion, we would accept the addition of a wise 
savings clause much as we did two years 
ago in our testimony in the House on the 
proposed Becker prayer amendment. The 
Dirksen amendment, let it be crystal clear, is 
restorative, clarifying of the First Amend- 
ment. The letter of the law, as the Court 
now spells it out, has gotten dangerously 
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out of kilter with the spirit. We believe 
it is also out of kilter with the original let- 
ter. Far from attacking or rolling back the 
Bill of Rights, this Peoples amendment for 
Public Prayer will lift it back to its first 
common sense. It is not we who call fur 
amendment who weaken the Constitution. 
It is those who, in a false reading of that 
Constitution, now oppose the united will of 
millions of Americans who demand that the 
Constitution as they have always understood 
it be preserved once and for all. 

Gentlemen, it would seem that the task 
before you is now clear. The issue has been 
canvassed. The will of the nation has not 
changed. The generals without armies have 
not been able to convince even their own 
congregants. Your job, in all respects, is 
not to decide the continuing debate. Your 
job is not to return prayer and Bible reading 
to the public classroom; although I am sure 
I speak for the massive majority of Ameri- 
cans when I applaud these Senators and 
those Representatives who here, and earlier, 
have testified to the value of such prayer. 
Your job is to enoble a popular decision. 
Elected by the people and responsive to 
their conscience, your job is to put this ques- 
tion clearly and quickly to them for an ulti- 
mate judgment. If those who have come 
here dragging up the old red herrings of an 
attack on the Bill of Rights and minority 
rights are as confident of their logic as they 
seemed to be before you, why let them carry 
their case to the people, as we have done? 

Gentlemen, once you complete your task, 
in fifty State capitals a splendid debate be- 
gins. Once again everywhere the nation 
must reflect on the role of God in its public 
life. We have no doubt whatsoever what 
the decision will be. In fifty States, the 
American people—while some of their so- 
called theologians quibble over whether God 
is dead and the city is secular, while some of 
their so-called religious leaders oppose—will 
re-affirm in one great voice that God lives, 
that the city is not secular, that religion 
must survive proudly central in our national 
heritage. “Religion,” said the Roman Catho- 
lic hierarchy of these United States a few 
years ago, “is our chief national asset.” Give 
them the chance, and the American people 
will repeat those words. Give them the 
chance and they will write again, as Boston 
wrote once in its proud motto Sicut patri- 
bus, sit Deus nobis.” As God was with our 
fathers, so let Him be with us! 

APPENDIX 

One of the truly great books in prayer 
amendment literature is that authored by 
Rev. Joseph Costanzo, S.J., Professor of His- 
torical Jurisprudence in the Fordham Uni- 
versity Graduate School, New York City, and 
published as This Nation Under God by 
Herder and Herder, 1964. So that the Com- 
mittee may have available to it some of the 
strong wisdom of these pages, we include the 
following excerpts as part of our testimony: 

a. “The more the context of the New York 
prayer (struck down in the first prayer’ de- 
cision) and the circumstances attending its 
option recitation are examined, the more can 
be discerned the vast possibilities it offered 
for the increase of friendly community life. 
First, the children and their approving par- 
ents of different faiths and church affiliations 
came together in a prayer based on the com- 
mon bonds of the religious beliefs. Their 
religious sectarianism was in no way experi- 
enced as a barrier to the brotherhood of all 
men under the Fatherhood of God... . Sec- 
ondly, it provided an opportune and excellent 
educational training and habituation to the 
exercise of individual choice in the midst of 
others according to the vaunted American 
boast of individualist and free self-expres- 
sion. Religious differences are a very broad 
fact even for the most enlightened adults, 
and social adjustment in this matter is es- 
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sential to good community relations. Should 
not the youngsters mature gradually in this 
delicate experience with civility toward one 
another without resentment and without in- 
hibition? The circumstances for the cor- 
porate prayer provided an early schooling for 
both the dissidents and the consentients to 
advance in mutual reverence for one an- 
other’s religious choices, Thirdly, the dis- 
senter and the minority must surely be 
shielded from majoritarian imposition. So 
too must the majority be protected from the 
unilateral dictation of the absolute dissenter. 
It is a strange pathology that when people 
in increasing numbers freely choose to act 
agreeably in unison there is less cause for 
public gratification than in the uncompro- 
mising protestations of the dissenter... . 
No one can deny that public law is burdened 
with an almost insurmountable task when it 
is confronted with the problems of religious 
pluralism. The voluntary nondenomina- 
tional prayer was possibly one of the best 
and, at that, a minimal resolution of this 
thorny moral-legal problem,” pages 132, 133. 

b. “American believers are losing by de- 
fault. They have taken their spiritual herit- 
age for granted. They have allowed a creep- 
ing gradualism of secularism, under one 
specious pretext or another, to take over 
their public schools. A vociferous and highly 
organized pressure group is exerting its own 
form of indirect coercive pressure upon the 
American community. Determined to de- 
fiect American national traditions and herit- 
age from their authentic historic course, 
this group is cutting a divisive swath across 
the nation, advertising for clients to chal- 
lenge in court what is obnoxious to them. 
Whoever works for the destruction of the 
positive doctrine of accommodation and 
mutual adjustment must shoulder the blame 
for uprooting the bonds of concord and 
friendship and for forcibly injecting bitter 
antagonisms into the nation’s pluralistic 
society (emphasis supplied) ,” pages 131, 182. 

c. “These religious truths, fundamental 
because they are formally part of the Jew- 
ish, Protestant and Catholic faith, far from 
dividing have drawn our students together 
in silent prayer in public school exercises 
and in the salute of allegiance ‘under God’ 
to the flag. Oddly enough and contrary to 
their protestations, it is the separatists, 
neutralists and secularists who are truly 
divisive for they have raised issues that in 
the past have not troubled the students in 
public school exercises; and they have 
pointed loudly to the differences between the 
various faiths which students in their gen- 
erosity keep to themselves. It is their bond 
which is vague and threateningly dangerous 
monism, a mechanical unitarism in a spirit- 
ual and intellectual vacuum There is 
nothing divisive in the idea of brotherhood 
of men by divine creation, of fraternity by 
divine commandment of charity and justice 
binding in conscience. Far from being 
vague, these are definite religious truths 
which have bound our nation in peace and 
in war and have aroused our consciences 
against injustices in our midst as well as in 
other countries. A purely secular education 
is false to the nature of man and to God; 
false to American history; false to that phi- 
losophy of life and education which refuses 
to departmentalize what is inseparably one— 
the continuity of the spiritual life and moral 
development of the whole person, whether 
at home, at church or synagogue, or at 
school.” Page 104. 


CONCLUSION OF MORNING 
BUSINESS 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 


further morning business? H not, 
morning business is concluded. 
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FAIR LABOR STANDARDS AMEND- 
MENTS OF 1966 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the unfin- 
ished business be laid before the Senate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be stated by title. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (H.R. 
13712) to amend the Fair Labor Stand- 
ards Act of 1938 to extend its protection 
to additional employees, to raise the 
minimum wage, and for other purposes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill which had 
been reported from the Committee on 
Labor and Public Welfare with an 
amendment: 


Strike out all after the enacting clause 

and insert: 
“That this Act may be cited as the ‘Fair 
Labor Standards Amendments of 1966’. 
“TITLE I—DEFINITIONS 
“Tips 

“Sec. 101. (a) Section 3(m) of the Fair 
Labor Standards Act of 1938 is amended by 
adding at the end thereof the following new 
sentence: ‘In determining the wage of a 
tipped employee, the amount paid such em- 
ployee by his employer shall be deemed to be 
increased on account of tips by an amount 
determined by the employer, but not by an 
amount in excess of 50 per centum of the 
applicable minimum wage rate, except that 
in the case of an employee who (either him- 
self or acting through his representative) 
shows to the satisfaction of the Secretary 
that the actual amount of tips received by 
him was less than the amount determined by 
the employer as the amount by which the 
wage paid him was deemed to be increased 
under this sentence, the amount paid such 
employee by his employer shall be deemed 
to have been increased by such lesser 
amount.’ 

“(b) Section 3 of such Act is amended by 
adding at the end thereof the following new 
subsection: 

t) “Tipped employee” means any em- 
ployee engaged in an occupation in which 
he customarily and regularly receives more 
than $20 a month in tips.“ 

“Definition of enterprise 

“Src. 102. (a) Section 3(r) of such Act is 
amended by adding at the end thereof the 
following: ‘For purposes of this subsection, 
the activities performed by any person or 
persons— 

“*(1) in connection with the operation of 
a hospital, an institution primarily engaged 
in the care of the sick, the aged, the mentally 
ill or defective who reside on the premises of 
such institution, a school for physically or 
mentally handicapped or gifted children, or 
an institution of higher education (regard- 
less of whether or not such hospital, institu- 
tion, or school is public or private or operated: 
for profit or not for profit), or 

2) in connection with the operation of 
a street, suburban or interurban electric 
railway, or local trolley or motorbus carrier, 
if the rates and services of such railway or 
carrier are subject to regulation by a State 
or local agency (regardless of whether or not 
such railway or carrier is public or private 
or operated for profit or not for profit), 
shall be deemed to be activities performed 
for a business purpose.’ 

(b) Section 3(d) of such Act is amended 
by inserting after ‘of a State’ the following: 
(except with respect to employees of a State, 
or a political subdivision thereof, employed 
(1) in a hospital, institution, or school re- 
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ferred to in the last sentence of subsection 
(r) of this section, or (2) in the operation 
of a railway or carrier referred to in such 
sentence). 

„(e) Section 3 (s) of such Act is amended 
to read as follows: 

“*(s) “Enterprise engaged in commerce or 
in the production of goods for commerce” 
means an enterprise which has employees 
engaged in commerce or in the production of 
goods for commerce, including employees. 
handling, selling, or otherwise working on 
goods that have been moved in or produced 
for commerce by any person, and which— 

“*(1) during the period February 1, 1967, 
through January 31, 1969, is an enterprise 
whose annual gross volume of sales made or 
business done is not less than $500,000 (ex- 
clusive of excise taxes at the retail level 
which are separately stated) or is a gasoline 
service establishment whose annual gross 
volume of sales is not less than $250,000 (ex- 
clusive of excise taxes at the retail level which 
are separately stated), and beginning Febru- 
ary 1, 1969, is an enterprise whose annual 
gross volume of sales made or business done 
is not less than $250,000 (exclusive of excise 
taxes at the retail level which are separately 
stated); 

“*(2) is engaged in laundering, cleaning, 
or repairing clothing or fabrics; 

“*(3) is engaged in the business of con- 
struction or reconstruction, or both; or 

““(4) is engaged in the operation of a 

hospital, an institution primarily engaged in 
the care of the sick, the aged, the mentally 
ill or defective who reside on the premises 
of such institution, a school for physically 
or mentally handicapped or gifted children, 
or an institution of higher education (re- 
gardless of whether or not such hospital, 
institution, or school is public or private or 
operated for profit or not for profit). 
Any establishment which has as its only reg- 
ular employees the owner thereof or the 
parent, spouse, child, or other member of the 
immediate family of such owner shall not be 
considered to be an enterprise engaged in 
commerce or in the production of goods for 
commerce or a part of such an enterprise, 
and the sales of such establishment shall 
not be included for the purpose of deter- 
mining the annual gross volume of sales of 
any enterprise for the purpose of this sub- 
section. In any case in which a person other 
than the owner of an apartment building is 
engaged by such owner to perform manage- 
ment services in connection with the opera- 
tion of such building, any individual em- 
ployed at, and resident in, such building as. 
a manager, caretaker, or janitor, or in a 
similar capacity, shall be considered, for the 
purposes of this subsection, to be the em- 
ployee of the owner of such building.’ 


“Agricultural employees 


“Sec. 103. (a) Section 3(e) of such Act is 
amended to read as follows: ` 

e) “Employee” includes any individual 
employed by an employer, except that such 
term shall not, for the purposes of section 
3(u), include— 

(1) any individual employed by an em- 
ployer engaged in agriculture if such individ- 
ual is the parent, spouse, child, or other 
member of the employer’s immediate family, 

2) any individual who is employed by 
an employer engaged in agriculture if such 
individual (A) is employed as a hand harvest 
laborer and is paid on a piece rate basis in an 
operation which has been, and is customarily 
and generally recognized as having been, 
paid on a piece rate basis in the region of 
employment, (B) commutes daily from his 
permament residence to the farm on which 
he is so employed, and (C) has been em- 
ployed in agriculture less than thirteen weeks: 
during the preceding calendar year, or 

“"(3) any individual who is employed by 
an employer engaged in agriculture if such 
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individual is principally engaged in the range 
production of livestock.’ 

“(b) Section 3 of such Act is further 
amended by adding after subsection (t) 
(added by section 101(b) of this Act) the 
following new subsection: 

„fu “Man-day” means any day during 
any portion of which an employee performs 
any agricultural labor.” 


“TITLE II—REVISION OF EXEMPTIONS 


“Hotel, restaurant, and recreational establish- 
ments; hospitals and related institutions 


“Sec. 201. (a) Section 13 (a) (2) of such 
Act is amended by striking out everything 
preceding ‘A “retail or service establish- 
ment“ and inserting in lieu thereof the 
following: 

“*(2) any employee employed by any 
retail or service establishment (except an 
establishment or employee engaged in laun- 
dering, cleaning, or repairing clothing or 
fabrics or an establishment engaged in the 
operation of a hospital, institution, or school 
described in section 3 (68) (4)), if more than 
50 per centum of such establishment’s an- 
nual dollar volume of sales of goods or serv- 
ices is made within the State in which the 
establishment is located, and such establish- 
ment is not an enterprise described in sec- 
tion 3(s) or such establishment has an an- 
nual dollar volume of sales which is less 
than $250,000 (exclusive of excise taxes at 
the retail level which are separately stated). 

“(b) (1) Section 13(b) of such Act is 
amended by inserting after paragraph (17), 
added by section 206(a)(2) of the Act, the 
following new paragraph: 

(18) any employee employed by an 
establishment which is a hotel, motel, or 
restaurant; or is an institution (other than 
hospitals) primarily engaged in the care of 
the sick, the aged, the mentally ill, or defec- 
tive who reside on the premises of such an 
institution; or’ 

“(2) Section 13(a) of such Act is 
amended by inserting after paragraph (2) 
the following new paragraph in lieu of the 
paragraph repealed by section 202 of this 

ct: 


“*(3) any employee employed by an 
establishment which is an amusement or 
recreational establishment, if (A) it does not 
operate for more than seven months in any 
calendar year, or (B) during the preceding 
calendar year, its average receipts for any six 
months of such year were not more than 
$314 per centum of its average receipts for 
the other six months of such year; or’. 


Laundry and cleaning establishments 


“Sec. 202 Section 13(a)(3) of such Act is 
repealed. 

“Agricultural employees 

“Sec. 203 (a) Section 13 (a) (6) of such 
Act is amended to read as follows: 

“*(6) any employee employed in agricul- 
ture (A) if such employee is employed by an 
employer who did not, during any calendar 
quarter during the preceding calendar year, 
use more than five hundred man-days of ag- 
ricultural labor, (B) if such employee is the 
parent, spouse, child, or other member of his 
employer's immediate family, or (C) if such 
employee (i) is employed as a hand harvest 
laborer and is paid on a piece rate basis in an 
operation which has been, and is custom- 
arily and generally recognized as having 
been, paid on a piece rate basis in the region 
of employment, (u) commutes daily from his 
permanent residence to the farm on which 
he is so employed, and (iii) has been em- 
ployed in agriculture less than thirteen 
weeks during the preceding calendar year, or 
(D) if such employee (other than an em- 
ployee described in clause (C) of this sub- 
section) (i) is sixteen years of age or under 
and is employed as a hand harvest laborer, 
is paid on a piece-rate basis in an operation 
which has been, and is customarily and gen- 
erally recognized as having been, paid on a 
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piece-rate basis in the region of employment; 
(ii) is employed on the same farm as his 
parent or person standing in the place of his 
parent; and (111) is paid at the same piece 
rate as employees over age sixteen are paid 
on the same farm; or (E) if such employee is 
principally engaged in the range production 
of livestock.’ 

“(b) Section 13(a) (16) of such Act (agri- 
cultural employees employed in livestock 
auctions) is repealed. 
Section 13(b) of such Act is 

“(A) by striking out the period at the end 
of paragraph (11) and inserting in lieu 
thereof ‘; or’, and 

“(B) by adding at the end of paragraph 
(11) the following new paragraphs: 

“*(12) any employee employed in agricul- 
ture or in connection with the operation or 
maintenance of ditches, canals, reservoirs, or 
waterways, not owned or operated for profit, 
or operated on a share-crop basis, and which 
are used exclusively for supply and storing of 
water for agricultural purposes; or 

13) any employee with respect to his 
employment in agriculture by a farmer, not- 
withstanding other employment of such em- 
ployee in connection with livestock auction 
operations in which such farmer is engaged 
as an adjunct to the raising of livestock, 
either on his own account or in conjunction 
with other farmers, if such employee (A) is 
primarily employed during his workweek in 
agriculture by such farmer, and (B) is paid 
for his employment in connection with such 
livestock auction operations at a wage rate 
not less than that prescribed by section 6(a) 
(1); or’. 

d) Section 13(c) of such Act is amended 
to read as follows: 

“*(c)(1) The provisions of section 12 re- 
lating to child labor shall not apply with 
respect to any employee employed in agri- 
culture outside of school hours for the school 
district where such employee is living while 
he is so employed. 

2) No employee below the age of sixteen 
may be employed in agriculture in an occu- 
pation that the Secretary of Labor finds and 
declares to be particularly hazardous for 
the employment of children below age six- 
teen, except where such employee is employed 
by his parent or by a person standing in the 
place of his parent on a farm owned or oper- 
ated by such parent or person. 

“*(3) The provisions of section 12 relating 
to child labor shall not apply to any child 
employed as an actor or performer in motion 
pictures or theatrical productions, or in radio 
or television productions.’ 

“Agricultural processing employees 

“Sec. 204. (a) Sections 13(a)(10) (em- 
ployees engaged in handling and processing 
of agricultural, horticultural, and dairy 
products); 13 (a) (17) (country elevator em- 
ployees); 13(a)(18) (cotton ginning em- 
ployees); and 13(a) (22) (fruit and vegetable 
transportation employees) of such Act are 
repealed. 

“(b) Section 13 (b) of such Act is amended 
by adding after paragraph (13) (added by 
section 203(c) of this Act) the following new 

phs: 

(14) any employee employed within the 
area of production (as defined by the Secre- 
tary) by an establishment commonly recog- 
nized as a country elevator, including such 
an establishment which sells products and 
services used in the operation of a farm, if 
no more than five employees are employed in 
the establishment in such operations; or 

“*(15) any employee engaged in ginning of 
cotton for market, in any place of employ- 
ment located in a county where cotton is 
grown in commercial quantities; or 

16) any employee engaged (A) in the 
transportation and preparation for transpor- 
tation of fruits or vegetables, whether or not 
performed by the farmer, from the farm to a 
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place of first processing or first marketing 
within the same State, or (B) in transpor- 
tation, whether or not performed by the 
farmer, between the farm and any point 
within the same State of persons employed 
or to be employed in the harvesting of fruits 
or vegetables; or’. 

“(c) Subsection (c) of section 7 of such 
Act is amended to read as follows: 

„e) For a period or periods of not more 
than ten workweeks in the aggregate in any 
calendar year, or fourteen workweeks in the 
aggregate in the case of an employer who 
does not qualify for the exemption in subsec- 
tion (d) of this section any employer may 
employ any employee for a workweek in ex- 
cess of that specified in subsection (a) with- 
out paying the compensation for overtime 
employment prescribed in such subsection if 
such employee (1) is employed by such em- 
ployer in an industry found by the Secretary 
to be of a seasonal nature, and (2) receives 
compensation for employment by such em- 
ployer in excess of ten hours in any workday, 
or for employment by such employer in ex- 
cess of fifty-two hours in any workweek, as 
the case may be, at a rate not less than one 
and one-half times the regular rate at which 
he is employed. 

“*(d) For a period or periods of not more 
than ten workweeks in the aggregate in any 
calendar year, or fourteen workweeks in the 
aggregate in the case of an employer who 
does not qualify for the exemption in sub- 
section (c) of this section, any employer may 
employ any employee for a workweek in 
excess of that specified in subsection (a) 
without paying the compensation for over- 
time employment prescribed in such subsec- 
tion, if such employee— 

(1) ls employed by such employer in 
an enterprise which is in an industry found 
by the Secretary— 

) to be characterized by marked an- 
nually recurring seasonal peaks of operation 
at the places of first marketing or first 
processing of agricultural or horticultural 
commodities from farms if such industry is 
engaged in the handling, packing, preparing, 
storing, first processing, or canning of any 
perishable agricultural or horticultural com- 
modities in their raw or natural state, or 

“*(B) to be of a seasonal nature and en- 
gaged in the handling, packing, storing, pre- 
paring, first processing, or canning of any 
perishable agricultural or horticultural com- 
modities in their raw or natural state, and 

2) receives compensation for employ- 
ment by such employer in excess of ten hours 
in any workday, or for employment in excess 
of forty-eight hours in any workweek, as the 
case may be, at a rate not less than one and 
one-half times the regular rate at which he 
is employed.’ 

„(d) (1) Subsections (d), (e), (f), (g), and 
(h) of section 7 of such Act are redesignated 
as subsections (e), (f), (g), (h), and (i), 
respectively. 

“(2) Subsections (g) and (h) of such sec- 
tion 7 (as so redesignated by paragraph (1) 
of this subsection) are each amended by 
striking out ‘subsection (d)’ and inserting in 
lieu thereof ‘subsection (e)’. 

“Small newspapers 

“Sec. 205. Section 13(a)(8) of such Act 
is amended by striking out ‘where printed 
and published’ and inserting in lieu thereof 
‘where published’. 

“Transportation companies 

“Sec. 206. (a) Section 13 (a) (9) of such Act 
is repealed. 

„(b) (1) Section 13 (a) (12) of such Act is 
repealed. 

“(2) Section 18(b) of such Act is amended 
by adding after paragraph (16) added by 
section 204(b) of this Act) the following 
new paragraph: 

“*(17) any driver employed by an em- 
ployer engaged in the business of operating 
taxicabs; or’. 
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„(e) Section 13 (b) (7) of such Act 18 
amended to read as follows: 

“«(7) any driver, operator, or conductor 
employed by an employer whose annual gross 
volume of sales made or business done is less 
than $1,000,000 (exclusive of excise taxes at 
the retail level which are separately stated), 
engaged in the business of operating a street, 
suburban or interurban electric railway, or 
local trolley or motorbus carrier, if the rates 
and services of such railway or carrier are 
subject to regulation by a State or local 
agency; or’ 

“Motion picture theater employees 


“Src, 207. Section 18(a) of such Act is 
amended by inserting after paragraph (8) 
the following new paragraph in lieu of the 
paragraph repealed by section 206(a) of this 
Act: 

“*(9) any employee employed by an es- 
tablishment which is a motion picture thea- 
ter; or’. 

“Logging crews 

“Sec, 208. Section 13 (a) (15) of such Act 
is amended to read as follows: 

(15) any employee employed in plant- 
ing or tending trees, cruising, surveying, or 
felling timber, or in preparing or transporting 
logs or other forestry products to the mill, 
processing plant, railroad, or other transpor- 
tation terminal, if the number of employees 
employed by his employer in such forestry or 
lumbering operations does not exceed eight 
during the year beginning February 1, 1967, 
and if the number of such employees does 
not exceed six beginning February 1, 1968, 
and thereafter.’ 

„Automobile, aircraft, and farm implement 
sales establishments 

“Sec, 209. (a) Section 13(a) (19) of such 
Act is repealed. 

“(b) Section 13(b) of such Act is amended 
by inserting after paragraph (9) the follow- 
ing new paragraph in lieu of the paragraph 
repealed by section 212 of this Act: 

“*(10) any salesman (other than parts- 
man) or mechanic primarily engaged in sell- 
ing or servicing automobiles, trailers, trucks, 
farm implements or aircraft if employed by a 
nonmanufacturing establishment primarily 
engaged in the business of selling such vehi- 
cles to ultimate purchasers; or’ 

“Food service employees 

“Sec. 210. (a) Section 13 (a) (20) of such 
Act is repealed. 

“(b) Section 13(b) of such Act is amend- 
ed by adding after paragraph (18) (added by 
section 201(b)(1) of this Act) the following 
new pargraph: 

“*(19) any employee of a retail or service 
establishment who is employed primarily in 
connection with the preparation or offering 
of food or beverages for human consumption 
either on the premises, or by such services 
as catering, banquet, box lunch, or curb or 
counter service, to the public, to employees, 
or to members or guests of members of clubs.’ 


“Gasoline service stations 


“Sec. 211. Section 13(b) (8) of such Act is 
repealed. 

“Petroleum distribution employees 

“Sec, 212. (a) Section 13 (b) (10) of such 
Act is repealed. 

“(b) Section 7(b) (3) of such Act is amend- 
ed to read as follows: 

“*(3) by an independently owned and con- 
trolled local enterprise (including an enter- 
prise with more than one bulk storage estab- 
lishment) engaged in the wholesale or bulk 
distribution of petroleum products if— 

“*(A) the annual gross volume of sales of 
such enterprise is less than $1,000,000 ex- 
clusive of excise taxes; 

“*(B) more than 75 per centum of such 
enterprise’s annual dollar volume of sales is 
made within the State in which such enter- 
prise is located, and 
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“*(C) not more than 25 per centum of the 
annual dollar volume of sales of such enter- 
prise is to customers who are engaged in the 
bulk distribution of such products for resale, 
and such employee receives compensation for 
employment in excess of forty hours in any 
workweek at a rate not less than one and 
one-half times the minimum wage rate ap- 
plicable to him under section 6,’. 


“Eniwetok and Kwajalein Atolls and 
Johnston Island 


“Sec, 213. Section 13(f) of such Act is 
amended by striking out ‘and the Canal 
Zone’ and inserting in lieu thereof ‘Eniwetok 
Atoll; Kwajalein Atoll; Johnston Island; and 
the Canal Zone’. 


“Technical and conforming amendments 


“Sec, 214. (a) Section 3(n)of such Act 
is amended by striking out ‘, except as used 
in subsection (s) (1),’. 

“(b) Section 13(a) 
amended— 

“(1) by redesignating paragraphs (11), 
(18), (14), (15), and (21) as paragraphs 
(10), (11), (12), (18), and (14), respectively, 
and 


“(2) by striking out ; or’ at the end of 
paragraph (14) (as so redesignated in this 
subsection) and inserting in lieu thereof a 
period. 

“(c) Paragraph (7) of section 13(a) of such 
Act is amended by striking out ‘or order’ and 
inserting in lieu thereof ‘, order, or cer- 
tificate’. 

“TITLE YI—INCREASE IN MINIMUM WAGE 

“Presently covered employees 

“Sec. 301. (a) Section 6(a) of such Act 
is amended by amending that portion of the 
section preceding paragraph (2) to read as 
follows: 

a) Every employer shall pay to each of 
his employees who in any workweek is en- 
gaged in commerce or in the production of 
goods for commerce, or is employed in an 
enterprise engaged in commerce or in the 
production of goods for commerce, wages at 
the following rates: 

1) not less than $1.40 an hour during 
the first year from the effective date of the 
Fair Labor Standards Amendments of 1966 
and not less than $1.60 an hour thereafter, 
except as otherwise provided in this 
section;’. 

“(b) Such section is amended by striking 
out the period at the end of paragraph (3) 
and inserting a semicolon, and by adding 
the following new paragraph: 

4) if such employee is employed as a 
seaman on an American vessel, not less than 
the rate which will provide to the employee, 
for the period covered by the wage payment, 
wages equal to compensation at the hourly 
rate prescribed by paragraph (1) of this 
subsection for all hours during such period 
when he was actually on duty (including 
periods aboard ship when the employee was 
on watch or was, at the direction of a superi- 
or Officer, performing work or standing by, 
but not including off-duty periods which are 
provided pursuant to the employment agree- 
ment); or’. 

“Agricultural employees 

“Sec. 302. Section 6(a) of such Act is 
amended by adding after paragraph (4) 
(added by section 301(b) of this Act) the 
following new paragraph: 

“*(5) if such employee is employed in 
agriculture, not less than $1 an hour during 
the first year from the effective date of the 
Fair Labor Standards Amendments of 1966, 
not less than $1.15 an hour during the sec- 
ond year from such date, and not less than 
$1.80 an hour thereafter: Provided, That in 
the case of workers employed in agriculture 
in hand harvest work by an employer on a 
piece-rate basis, if during any workweek the 
average of the aggregated earnings of such 
workers exceeds the minimum hourly wage 


of such Act is 
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as prescribed above, the employer shall be 

considered to be in compliance with this 

section: Provided further, That no employee 

employed on such piece-rate basis is paid 

less than 75 per centum of the minimum 

wage applicable under this paragraph.’ 
“Newly covered employees 

“Sec. 303. Section 6(b) of such Act is 
amended to read as follows: 

“*(b) Every employer shall pay to each 
of his employees (other than an employee to 
whom subsection (a) (5) applies) who in any 
workweek is engaged in commerce or in the 
production of goods for commerce, or is em- 
ployed in an enterprise engaged in com- 
merce or in the production of goods for com- 
merce, and who in such workweek is brought 
within the purview of this section by the 
amendments made to this Act by the Fair 
Labor Standards Amendments of 1966, wages 
at the following rates: 

“*(1) not less than $1 an hour during the 
first year from the effective date of such 
amendments, 

2) not less than $1.15 an hour during 
the second year from such date, 

(63) not less than $1.30 an hour during 
the third year from such date, 

“*(4) not less than $1.45 an hour during 
the fourth year from such date, and è 
2 (5) not less than 81.60 an hour there- 

ter.“ 


“Employees in Puerto Rico and the Virgin 
Islands 


“Sec. 304. Section 6(c) of such Act is 
amended to read as follows: 

“*(c)(1) The rate or rates provided by 
subsections (a) and (b) of this section shall 
be superseded in the case of any employee 
in Puerto Rico or the Virgin Islands only for 
so long as and insofar as such employee is 
covered by a wage order heretofore or here- 
after issued by the Secretary pursuant to the 
recommendations of a special industry com- 
mittee appointed pursuant to section 5. 

“*(2) In the case of any such employee 
who is covered by such a wage order and to 
whom the rate or rates prescribed by sub- 
section (a) would otherwise apply, the fol- 
lowing rates shall apply: 

“*(A) The rate or rates applicable under 
the most recent wage order issued by the 
Secretary prior to the effective date of the 
Fair Labor Standards Amendments of 1966, 
increased by 12 per centum, unless such 
rate or rates are superseded by the rate or 
rates prescribed in a wage order issued by 
the Secretary pursuant to the recommenda- 
tions of a review committee appointed under 
paragraph (C). Such rate or rates shall be- 
come effective sixty days after the effective 
date of the Fair Labor Standards Amend- 
ments of 1966 or one year from the effective 
date of the most recent wage order applicable 
to such employee theretofore issued by the 
Secretary pursuant to the recommendations 
of a special industry committee appointed 
under section 5, whichever is later. 

“*(B) Beginning one year after the appli- 
cable effective date under paragraph (A), 
not less than the rate of rates prescribed by 
paragraph (A), increased by an amount equal 
to 16 percentum of the rate or rates appli- 
cable under the most recent wage order is- 
sued by the Secretary prior to the effective 
date of the Fair Labor Standards Amend- 
ments of 1966, unless such rate or rates are 
superseded by the rate or rates prescribed in 
a wage order issued by the Secretary pursu- 
ant to the recommendations of a review 
committee appointed under paragraph (C). 

„% O) Any employer, or group of employ- 
ers, employing a majority of the employees 
in an industry in Puerto Rico or the Virgin 
Islands, may apply to the Secretary in writ- 
ing for the appointment of a review com- 
mittee to recommend the minimum rate or 
rates to be paid such employees in lieu of 
the rate or rates provided by paragraph (A) 
or (B). Any such application with respect 
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to any rate or rates provided for under para- 
graph (A) shall be filed within sixty days 
following the enactment of the Fair Labor 
Standards Amendments of 1966 and any such 
application with respect to any rate or rates 
provided for under paragraph (B) shall be 
filed not more than one hundred and twenty 
days and not less than sixty days prior to 
the effective date of the applicable rate or 
rates under paragraph (B). The Secretary 
shall promptly consider such application and 
may appoint a review committee if he has 
reasonable cause to believe, on the basis of 
financial and other information contained in 
the application, that compliance with any 
applicable rate or rates prescribed by para- 
graph (A) or (B) will substantially curtail 
employment in such industry. The Secre- 
tary’s decision upon any such application 
shall be final. Any wage order issued pur- 
suant to the recommendations of a review 
committee appointed under this paragraph 
shall take effect on the applicable effective 
date provided in paragraph (A) or (B)- 

„%) In the event a wage order has not 
been issued pursuant to the recommendation 
of a review committee prior to the applicable 
effective date under paragraph (A) or (B), 
the applicable percentage increase provided 
by any such paragraph shall take effect on 
the effective date prescribed therein, except 
with respect to the employees of an employer 
who filed an application under paragraph 
(C) and who files with the Secretary an un- 
dertaking with a surety or sureties satisfac- 
tory to the Secretary for payment to his em- 
ployees of an amount sufficient to compen- 
sate such employees for the difference be- 
tween the wages they actually receive and 
the wages to which they are entitled under 
this subsection. The Secretary shall be em- 
powered to enforce such undertaking and any 
sums recovered by him shall be held in a 
special deposit account and shall be paid, 
on order of the Secretary, directly to the 
employee or employees affected. Any such 
sum not paid to an employee because of in- 
ability to do so within a period of three years 
shall be covered into the Treasury of the 
United States as miscellaneous receipts. 

“*(3) In the case of any such employee to 
whom subsection (a)(5) or subsection (b) 
would otherwise apply, the Secretary shall 
within sixty days after the effective date of 
the Fair Labor Standards Amendments of 
1966 appoint a special industry committee in 
accordance with section 5 to recommend the 
highest minimum wage rate or rates in ac- 
cordance with the standards prescribed by 
section 8, but not in excess of the applicable 
tate provided by subsection (a) (5) or sub- 
section (b), to be applicable to such employee 
in lieu of the rate or rates prescribed by sub- 
section (a) (5) or subsection (b), as the case 
may be. The rate or rates recommended by 
the special industry committee shall be ef- 
fective with respect to such employee upon 
the effective date of the wage order issued 
pursuant to such recommendation but not 
before sixty days after the effective date of 
the Fair Labor Standards Amendments of 
1966. 

“*(4) The provisions of section 5 and sec- 
tion 8, relating to special industry commit- 
tees, shall be applicable to review committees 
appointed under this subsection. The ap- 
pointment of a review committee shall be in 
addition to and not in lieu of any special 
industry committee required to be appointed 
pursuant to the provisions of subsection (a) 
of section 8, except that no special industry 
committee shall hold any hearing within one 
year after a minimum wage rate or rates for 
such industry shall have been recommended 
to the Secretary by a review committee to be 
paid in lieu of the rate or rates provided for 
under paragraph (A) or (B). The minimum 
wage rate or rates prescribed by this sub- 
section shall be in effect only for so long as 
and insofar as such minimum wage rate or 
rates have not been superseded by a wage 
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order fixing a higher minimum wage rate or 
rates (but not in excess of the applicable rate 
prescribed in subsection (a) or subsection 
(b)) hereafter issued by the Secretary pur- 
suant to the recommendation of a special 
industry committee.’ 


“Contract services to Federal Government 


“Sec. 305. Section 6 of such Act is amended 
by adding at the end thereof the following 
new subsection: 

„e) Notwithstanding the provisions of 
section 13 of this Act (except subsections (a) 
(1) and (f) thereof), every employer provid- 
ing services under a contract subject to sec- 
tion 2(b)(1) of the Service Contract Act of 
1965 (79 Stat. 1034) or any subcontract there- 
under shall pay to each of his employees 
whose rate of pay is not governed by the Serv- 
ice Contract Act of 1965 (Public Law 89-286) 
or to whom subsection (a) (1) of this section 
is not applicable, wages at rates not less than 
the rates provided for in subsection (b) of 
this section.’ 


“Federal employees 


“Sec. 306. Section 18 of such Act is 
amended by inserting (a) immediately after 
‘Sec. 18.“ and by adding at the end thereof 
the following new subsection: 

„ b) Notwithstanding any other provi- 
sion of this Act (other than section 13(f)) or 
any other law, any employee— 

“*(1) described in paragraph (7) of sec- 
tion 202 of the Classification Act of 1949 (5 
U.S.C. 1082(7)) whose compensation is re- 
quired to be fixed and adjusted from time to 
time as nearly as is consistent with the pub- 
lic interest in accordance with prevailing 
rates, and any Federal employee in the Canal 
Zone engaged in employment of the kind de- 
scribed in such paragraph (7), or 

“*(2) described in section 7474 of title 10, 
United States Code, whose rates of wages are 
established to conform, as nearly as is con- 
sistent with the public interest, with those 
of private establishments in the immediate 
vicinity, or 

“*(3) employed in a nonappropriated fund 
instrumentality under the jurisdiction of 
the Armed Forces, 
shall have his basic compensation fixed or 
adjusted at a wage rate which is not less 
than the appropriate wage rate provided for 
in section 6(a)(1) of this Act (except that 
the wage rate provided for in section 6(b) 
shall apply to any employee who performed 
services during the workweek in a work place 
within the Canal Zone), and shall have his 
overtime compensation set at an hourly rate 
not less than the overtime rate provided for 
in section 7(a) of this Act.’ 


“TITLE IV—APPLICATION OF MAXIMUM HOURS 
PROVISIONS 

“Presently and newly covered employees 

“Sec. 401. Section 7(a) of such Act is 
amended to read as follows: 

„(a) (1) Except as otherwise provided in 
this section, no employer shall employ any 
of his employees who in any workweek is 
engaged in commerce or in the production 
of goods for commerce, or is employed in an 
enterprise engaged in commerce or in the 
production of goods for commerce, for a 
workweek longer than forty hours unless 
such employee receives compensation for his 
employment in excess of the hours above 
specified at a rate not less than one and one- 
half times the regular rate at which he is 
employed. 

“*(2) No employer shall employ any of his 
employees who in any workweek is engaged 
in commerce or in the production of goods 
for commerce, or is employed in an enter- 
prise engaged in commerce or in the produc- 
tion of goods for commerce, and who in such 
workweek is brought within the purview of 
this subsection by the amendments made to 
this Act by the Fair Labor Standards Amend- 
ments of 1966— 
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„A) for a workweek longer than forty- 
four hours during the first year from the 
effective date of the Fair Labor Standards 
Amendments of 1966, 

“*(B) for a workweek longer than forty- 
two hours during the second year from such 
date, or 

““(C) for a workweek longer than forty 
hours after the expiration of the second year 
from such date, 
unless such employee receives compensation 
for his employment in excess of the hours 
above specified at a rate not less than one 
and one-half times the regular rate at which 
he is employed.’ 


“Commission salesman 


“Sec. 402. Subsection (i) of section 7 of 
such Act (as so redesignated by section 204 
(d) of this Act) is amended by adding at 
the end thereof the following new sen- 
tence: ‘In determining the proportion of 
compensation representing commissions, all 
earnings resulting from the application of 
a bona fide commission rate shall be deemed 
commissions on goods or services without 
regard to whether the computed commis- 
sions exceed the draw or guarantee.’ 

“Sec. 403. Section 7 of such Act is amended 
to include the following new subsection: 

“*(j) No employer engaged in the opera- 
tion of a hospital shall be deemed to have 
violated subsection (a) if, pursuant to an 
agreement or understanding arrived at be- 
tween the employer and the employee be- 
fore performance of the work, a work period 
of fourteen consecutive workdays is accepted 
in lieu of the workweek of seven consecu- 
tive workdays for purposes of overtime com- 
putation and if, for his employment in ex- 
cess of eight hours in any workday and in 
excess of eighty hours in such fourteen- 
day period, the employee receives compensa- 
tion at a rate not less than one and one- 
half times the regular rate at which he is 
employed.’ 

“TITLE V—HANDICAPPED WORKERS 


“Sec. 501. Section 14 of the Fair Labor 
Standards Act of 1938 is amended by in- 
serting ‘(a)’ after ‘Sec. 14? and by amend- 
ing clause (2) of subsection (a) to read as 
follows: ‘(2) subject to the special provisions 
in subsections “(b)” and “(c)”, the employ- 
ment of individuals whose earning capacity 
is impaired by age, or physical or mental de- 
ficiency or injury, under special certificates 
issued by the Secretary, at such wages lower 
than the minimum wage applicable under 
section 6 and for such period as shall be 
fixed in such certificates.’ 

“Sec. 502. Section 14 of the Fair Labor 
Standards Act of 1938 is further amended 
by adding the following new subsections at 
the end of subsection (a): 

„b) Handicapped workers employed in 
sheltered workshops shall be paid wages 
commensurate with those paid nonhandi- 
capped workers in industry in the vicinity 
for essentially the same type, quantity, and 
quality of work, but not less than the wages 
specified in the special certificates issued un- 
der clause (2) of subsection (a), subject to 
the provisions of this subsection and sub- 
section (c): Provided, That effective Janu- 
ary 1, 1967, no certificate shall be issued un- 
der clause (2) of subsection (a) which shall 
permit the payment to handicapped workers 
employed in sheltered workshops of wages at 
a rate lower than 50 per centum of the mini- 
mum wage applicable under section 6 of 
this Act; beginning January 1, 1968, such 
wages shall not be less than 75 per centum 
of such minimum wage; and beginning Jan- 
uary 1, 1969, such wages shall not be less 
than the minimum wage in effect under sec- 
tion 6 of this Act; but in no instance shall 
handicapped workers employed in sheltered 
workshops receiving wages in excess of the 
prescribed minimums be reduced to the pre- 
scribed minimums. 
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The Secretary, pursuant to regulations 
which he shall prescribe, may issue special 
certificates for less than the minimum wage 
requirements under this subsection in pro- 
portion to the worker’s productivity: 

“*(1) In the case of handicapped workers 
engaged in training or evaluation programs, 
where their work is incidental to such pro- 
grams, and such regulations shall specify 
time limitations and other criteria which 
shall be conditions for the issuance of such 
special certificates; and 

“*(2) Under exceptional circumstances, 
and such regulations shall specify and de- 
scribe the term “exceptional circumstances” 
which shall include multihandicapped in- 
dividuals and those individuals so severely 
impaired that they are unable to engage in 
competitive employment. 

The State agency administering or su- 
pervising the administration of vocational 
rehabilitation services shall to the 
Secretary those handicapped individuals for 
whom special certificates may be issued un- 
der (1) and (2) above, and said certifications 
shall be reviewed annually by the 

„e) The Secretary shail establish a new 
classification which shall be called work ac- 
tivity centers, and which shall be distin- 
guished from the sheltered workshops cov- 
ered by subsections (a) and (b) of this sec- 
tion in that said centers shall be planned 
and designed exclusively for handicapped 
workers whose physical or mental impair- 
ment is so severe as to make their productive 
capacity inconsequential. 

The Secretary is directed to conduct a 
study by January 1, 1968, to establish a for- 
mula for determining equitable compensation 
for handicapped workers employed in work 
activity centers. 

„Only handicapped workers whose pro- 
ductive capacity has been evaluated and 
certified to the Secretary as inconsequential 
by the State agency administering or super- 
vising the administration of vocational re- 
habilitation services shall be employed in a 
work activity center, and such certifications 
shall be reviewed annually by the Secretary- 

Pending the development of such for- 
mula, the Secretary is directed to approve 
special certificates for less than the mini- 
mums applicable under section 6, or subsec- 
tions (a) and (b) of this section.’ 

“Sec. 503. There are hereby authorized to 
be appropriated such sums as may be neces- 
sary for the administration of the provisions 
of this Act by the Secretary of Labor and by 
the Secretary of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare, 

“SEC. 504. The Secretary of Labor is hereby 
instructed to commence immediately a com- 
plete study of wage payments to handicapped 
clients of sheltered workshops and of the 
feasibility of raising existing wage standards 
in such workshops. The Secretary is further 
instructed to report to the Congress by July 
1, 1967, the findings of such study with ap- 
propriate recommendations. 


“TITLE VI—STATUTE OF LIMITATIONS; EFFECTIVE 
DATE; AND STUDY 


“Statute of limitations 


“Src. 601. (a) Section 16(c) of such Act 
is amended by striking out ‘two-year statute’ 
and by inserting in lieu thereof ‘statutes’. 

“(b) Section 6(a) of the Portal-to-Portal 
Act of 1947 (Public Law 49, Eightieth Con- 
gress) is amended by inserting before the 
semicolon at the end thereof the following: 
„except that a cause of action arising out 
of a willful violation may be commenced 
within three years after the cause of action 


accrued’. 
“Effective date 


“Sec. 602. Except as otherwise provided in 
this Act, the amendments made by this Act 
shall take effect on February 1, 1967. On and 
after the date of the enactment of this Act 
the Secretary is authorized to promulgate 
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necessary rules, regulations, or orders with 
regard to the amendments made by this 
Act. 

“Study of excessive overtime 

“Sec. 603. The Secretary of Labor is hereby 
instructed to commence immediately a com- 
plete study of present practices dealing with 
overtime payments for work in excess of forty 
hours per week and the extent to which such 
overtime work impedes the creation of new 
job opportunities in American industry. The 
Secretary is further instructed to report 
to the Congress by July 1, 1967, the findings 
of such survey with appropriate recommen- 
dations. 

“TITLE VII—INCREASE IN WITNESS FEES 

“SEC. 701, The first sentence of section 
1821, title 28, United States Code, is amended 
to read as follows: ‘A witness attending in 
any court of the United States, or before a 
United States commissioner, or before any 
person authorized to take his deposition pur- 
suant to any rule or order of a court of the 
United States, at any time shall receive for 
each hour or fraction of an hour of such at- 
tendance, and for each hour or fraction of 
an hour necessarily occupied in going to and 
returning from the same, compensation at 
a rate equal to the minimum hourly wage 
rate prescribed at such time by section 6 
(a)(1) of the Fair Labor Standards Act of 
1938, as amended, but not less than $4 per 
day for each day of such attendance or 
travel, and shall receive 8 cents per mile for 
going from and returning to his place of 
residence.“ 

“Src. 702. The amendment made by this 
title shall take effect on the first day of the 
third month beginning after the date of 
enactment of this Act.” 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Texas is recognized. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. Presi- 
dent 

Mr. MANSFIELD, Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield without losing his 
right to the floor? 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
I yield to the majority leader. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. GORE 
in the chair). Without objection, it is 
so ordered. 

AUTHORIZATION FOR CERTAIN STAFF MEMBERS 
OF THE COMMITTEE ON LABOR AND PUBLIC 
WELFARE TO HAVE THE PRIVILEGE OF THE 
FLOOR 
Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 

I ask unanimous consent that additional 

staff members of the Committee on Labor 

and Public Welfare be permitted on the 
floor during the consideration of the 

pending bill, H.R. 13712. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
we turn at this time to a consideration 
of H.R. 13712, a bill to amend the Fair 
Labor Standards Act of 1938 to extend 
its protection to additional employees 
and to raise the minimum wage, and 
for other purposes. 

Mr. President, at the present time 29.6 
million workers in America, out of the 
total of 60 million in our industrial work 
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force, are covered by Federal minimum 
wage laws. This bill would raise the 
minimum standards of those 29.6 million 
covered by the present minimum wage 
laws, and it would bring under the mini- 
mum wage laws for the first time—and 
set a floor below which their wages could 
not go—7.2 million workers. 

This is landmark legislation, not 
merely in labor, but also in the economy 
of America. The legislation we are con- 
Sidering today is perhaps the most im- 
portant domestic legislation to come be- 
fore this Congress. It raises some 
fundamental questions concerning the 
responsibility of a democratic govern- 
ment to its people—all its people and 
not only those who are influential 
enough or articulate enough to make 
their voices heard in the Halls of Con- 
gress. 

This Congress has sought to improve 
the quality of our educational system, to 
stimulate economic growth, to guaran- 
tee all citizens their full constitutional 
rights. These are sound objectives; 
their attainment are goals worthy of a 
great nation. 

But, of what value are constitutional 
rights to those who lack basic economic 
rights? 

Of what use are improved schools to 
those whose economic deprivation de- 
stroys their self-respect and motivation 
to improve their condition? 

What good is general prosperity to 
those who are not permitted to share in 
its benefits? 

As President Roosevelt stated in 1937: 

Our Nation, so richly endowed with na- 
tural resources and with a capable and in- 
dustrious population should be able to de- 
vise ways and means of ins to all our 
able-bodied working men and women a fair 
day’s pay for a fair day’s work. 


The proposed legislation would pro- 
vide a minimum wage for newly covered 
nonfarm workers of $1 an hour begin- 
ning February 1, 1967. This minimum 
rate will be raised in four annual in- 
creases to $1.60 an hour beginning Feb- 
ruary 1, 1971. 

For workers now covered by the act, 
the minimum wage would be raised from 
$1.25 to $1.40 per hour, beginning Feb- 
ruary 1, 1967, and, under the amend- 
ment adopted in the Committee on La- 
bor and Public Welfare, to $1.60 an hour 
1 year later, February 1, 1968. That, 
Mr. President, would be for the 29.6 mil- 
lion now covered by minimum wages. 

Farmworkers, unless exempted, would 
be provided a minimum wage of $1 an 
hour, to be raised in two annual in- 
creases to $1.30 an hour beginning Feb- 
ruary 1, 1969. 

The increase in the minimum wage is 
essential to the maintenance of the mini- 
mum standard of living necessary for 
the health and general well-being of the 
Nation’s workers. An individual who 
works 40 hours per week at the pres- 
ent statutory minimum earns $2,600 in 
year. 

That in itself is below the minimum 
income of $3,000 judged to be poverty- 
level income in this country today. The 
present $1.25 or $2,600 a year is totally 
out of line with the realities of today. 
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Would any Member of this Chamber 
seriously contend that $2,600 for a year 
of work represents a fair labor standard? 

There are those who will say that an 
increase in the statutory minimum or an 
extension of coverage to new classes of 
employees is inflationary; that it will 
result in layoffs; or that we simply just 
cannot afford it. These same persons 
throw up their arms in horror because 
the $1.60 minimum rate for presently 
covered workers will take place in 1968 
instead of some later date. A living 
wage, they claim, is just too much for 
some employers to pay. 

I point out that the minimum wage 
has to go to $1.60 in order to get the 
workers above a yearly income of $3,000. 

These same, stale arguments are raised 
in one form or another every time fair 
labor standards are considered. This 
Nation has survived and indeed prospered 
as a result of improvements in basic 
living standards in the past. The mini- 
mum wage laws had much to do with 
that. I am inclined to believe that our 
ability to do so now has not been im- 
paired by over 5 years of uninter- 
rupted economic growth. The truth is, 
of course, that this legislation can and 
will improve the income, level of living, 
morale, and efficiency of many of our 
lowest paid workers and encourages more 
effective use of manpower in our econ- 
omy. When it comes to standards of 
elementary decency for large numbers of 
Americans, this Nation can ill afford to 
plead poverty. 

If this Nation contends that it can- 
not pay a level of wages high enough 
to bring a family above the poverty level, 
then the Nation pleads poverty in that 
case. So this bill is an answer to the plea 
that the Nation is poverty stricken and 
cannot pay the minimum wage to bring 
workers up to a wage which is above the 
poverty bracket. 

The President’s Council of Economic 
Advisers shares my view—and the view 
of the committee—that the economy can 
readily adjust to the proposed minimum 
rate increases. In a letter of May 19, 
1966, to the House leadership, the Coun- 
cil made the following statement con- 
cerning the bill and the effect it will have 
on the economy: 

The minimum wage increase proposed by 
H.R. 13712 for those already covered by the 
FLSA reflects appropriate concern for the 
standards of noninflationary behavior of 
wages. 


Mr. President, I wish to stress those 
words: This is noninflationary. 


As you know, the Council’s wage guidepost 
provides for a specific exception in those 
cases “where wages are particularly low— 
that is, near the bottom of the economy’s 
wage scales.” The wages of those actually 
affected by minimum wage protection ob- 
viously fall into this category of exceptions 
to the guidepost, and therefore should move 
up at a more rapid pace than the economy's 
productivity trend. Only then can our least 
advantaged workers move closer to the aver- 
age standards of prosperity enjoyed by the 
Nation’s labor force. When one considers 
the time span since the last increase in the 
minimum wage in 1963 and the timing of 
the increases scheduled by H.R. 13712, the 
rate of increase appears entirely reasonable 
for this particular type of exception to the 
guideposts. 
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In addition to raising the minimum 
wage the proposed legislation would ex- 
tend protections of the Fair Labor Stand- 
ards Act to more than 7 million em- 
ployees not now covered by any law pro- 
tecting them on minimum wages. In- 
cluded are workers in retailing, construc- 
tion workers, laundry and drycleaning, 
transit, restaurant, and food service 
workers; employees engaged in agricul- 
ture, agricultural processing, and log- 
ging; employees of hotels, motels, hospi- 
tals, and related institutions. It would 
also incorporate basic wage policies for 
Federal wage board employees, certain 
employees of naval facilities whose wages 
are established to conform with those of 
private establishments in the vicinity 
where they work, and employees of non- 
appropriated fund instrumentalities. 
The wages of these Federal employees 
are now dependent in part on adminis- 
trative discretion. 

Many of the employees who would be 
covered by the new legislation are among 
the most poorly paid and economically 
deprived in our society. In studying this 
legislation, our committee found that 
there was a significant correlation be- 
tween poverty earnings and exclusion 
from the protective provisions of the act. 
Among family heads employed in indus- 
tries generally covered by the act, only 5 
to 10 percent had annual incomes under 
$3,000 in 1964. The figure is 6 to 13 per- 
cent in industries where there is partial 
coverage. But in industries where there 
is little or no coverage, the proportions 
jumped to 29 and 47 percent, respective- 


ly. 

(At this point Mr. Byrd of Virginia 
assumed the chair.) 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
I have been discussing this matter from 
the point of view of the individual worker 
who is now receiving a poverty wage. 
But, it is also clear that the Nation as a 
whole loses when the sores of poverty 
are permitted to fester. We talk about 
crime, and violence in the streets, and 
juvenile delinquency, and dope addiction. 
We spend millions of dollars on police 
protection and then complain that what 
what we are doing is inadequate. It is 
proposed that we spend tens of billions 
of dollars doing something about poverty 
in the cities. It is inadequate, and it 
will continue to be inadequate as long as 
large groups in our society are unable 
to receive an honest day’s pay for an 
honest day’s work. 

We have learned that we have in this 
Nation workers receiving 25, 40, 50, 60, 
and 65 cents an hour who should be 
under the minimum wage law of at least 
$1 an hour under any society standard. 

The legislation which we are consid- 
ering today is a necessary step in rem- 
edying inadequacies of our present ap- 
proach. I strongly urge favorable con- 
sideration of this important bill, the 
provisions of which I should now like to 
explain in detail. 

1, ENTERPRISE COVERAGE 


Before the 1961 amendments to the 
act, coverage was limited to individual 
employees who were themselves engaged 
in commerce or in the production of 
goods for commerce. The 1961 amend- 
ments expanded coverage by adding pro- 
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tection for those employed in an “enter- 
prise engaged in commerce or in the 
production of goods for commerce.” 
However, the enterprise coverage was 
subject to an annual sales test of $1 
million. Separate dollar tests for the 
construction industry—$350,000—and 
gasoline service establishments—$250,- 
000 were provided. 

Section 3(a) of the present bill would 
reduce the million-dollar test to $500,000 
for 2 years, and then reduce it again to 
$250,000 as the test, after 2 years. There 
would be no dollar tests for enterprises 
engaged in: first, laundering, cleaning, 
or repairing clothing or fabrics; second, 
construction; or, third, the operation of 
hospitals and related institutions and 
institutions of higher education. 

“Mom and Pop” stores—those estab- 
lishments in which the only employees 
are the immediate family of the owner— 
continue to be excluded, and their sales 
are not to be used in determining the 
annual gross sales of any “enterprise.” 

2. TIPS 


Section 3(m), defining the term 
“wage,” is amended by adding to the 
section a provision that the wages paid 
by an employer to a “tipped employee” 
are to include tips. There is a limita- 
tion that tips cannot exceed 50 percent 
of the applicable minimum wage. In 
other words, an employer cannot rely 
on tips alone. A “tipped employee” 
is defined in section 3(t) as any em- 
ployee engaged in an occupation in which 
he customarily and regularly receives 
more than $20 a month in tips. 

The amendment establishes certainty 
in the law where it has been lacking. 
Perhaps more importantly, it takes cog- 
nizance of the expansion of coverage 
into areas where the employment of 
tipped employees is common. 

As to the mechanics of the provision, 
the bill permits the employer to make 
an initial determination of the amount 
of tips, and thus avoids any interference 
in normal payroll practices. However, 
it affords safeguards to the employee by 
permitting him to show, if he can, to the 
satisfaction of the Secretary of Labor 
that the actual amount of tips received 
by him was less than the amount of tips 
determined by his employer and having 
his wage adjusted by the difference. 


3. REVISION OF EXEMPTIONS 


First. Hotels, motels, restaurants, sea- 
sonal amusement and_ recreational 
establishments, and hospitals and re- 
lated institutions: The bill repeals the 
minimum wage and overtime exemptions 
now provided in section 13(a) (2) (ii) and 
(iii) for hotels, motels, restaurants, and 
hospitals and related institutions, but 
restores the overtime exemption for 
hotels, motels, restaurants, and nursing 
homes in a new section 13 (b) (8). 

As amended, the exemption in section 
13(a) (2) would be limited to any retail 
or service establishment: First, having 
more than 50 percent of its annual dollar 
volume of sales of goods or services being 
made within the State wherein it is 
located; and, second, not within an en- 
terprise described in section 3(s), or 
having an annual dollar volume of sales 
which is less than $250,000. The defi- 
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nition of a “retail or service establish- 
ment” in section 13(a)(2) remains un- 
changed. It is defined as an establish- 
ment 75 percent of whose annual dollar 
volume of sales of goods, services, or 
both is not for resale and is recognized 
as retail sales or services in the partic- 
ular industry. 

Expressly carved out from the exemp- 
tion are establishments or employees 
engaged in laundering, cleaning, or re- 
pairing clothing or fabrics or establish- 
ments engaged “in the operation of” 
hospitals and related institutions and in- 
stitutions of higher education which are 
within the new “enterprise” coverage. 

The minimum wage and overtime ex- 
emption contained in section 13(a) (20) 
for any employee of a retail or service 
establishment who is employed primarily 
in connection with the preparation or 
offering of food or beverages for human 
consumption is repealed. But the over- 
time exemption is retained in a new 
section 13(b) (18). 

The minimum wage and overtime ex- 
emption in section 13(a) (2) (ii) for sea- 
sonal amusement and recreational 
establishments is limited to establish- 
ments which do not operate for more 
than 7 months annually, of which 
have average receipts for any 6 months 
of the year which do not exceed one- 
third of their average receipts for the 
remaining 6 months of the year. 

Second. Laundry and cleaning estab- 
lishments: The minimum wage and over- 
time exemption of any employee em- 
Ployed by any establishment engaged 
in laundering, cleaning, or repairing 
clothing or fabrics—section 13 (a) (3)— 
is eliminated. 

Third. Agricultural workers: The bill 
covers only agricultural workers on the 
largest farms—the so-called agri-busi- 
ness enterprises—which used 500 man- 
days of agricultural labor in any calen- 
dar quarter of the preceding year. 

A “man-day” is defined in a new sec- 
tion 3(u) as meaning any day during 
any portion of which an employee per- 
forms any agricultural labor. 

Certain employees are to be excluded 
from both the general man-day count 
and from the coverage of the act. These 
employees are not included in determin- 
ing whether an individual farm exceeds 
the 500 man-day criteria, and are not 
covered even though employed by a farm 
which does meet the criteria. The em- 
ployees who are so excluded are: 

First. The parent, spouse, child, or 
other member of an agricultural em- 
ployer’s immediate family; 

Second. An employee who (a) is em- 
ployed as a hand harvest laborer and is 
paid on a piece-rate basis in an opera- 
tion which has been, and is customarily 
and generally recognized as having been, 
paid on a piece-rate basis in the region 
of employment, (b) commutes daily 
from his permanent residence to the 
farm on which he is so employed, and 
(c) has been employed in agriculture 
less than 13 weeks during the preceding 
calendar year; and 

Third. An employee who is “princi- 
pally engaged in the range production 
of livestock.” 
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The bill also provides an exemption 
for the children of migrant workers if 
such children are (a) 16 years of age or 
under and are employed as hand harvest 
laborers, (b) paid on a piece-rate basis 
in an operation which has been, and is 
customarily and generally recognized as 
having been, paid on a piece-rate basis 
in the region of employment, (c) em- 
ployed on the same farm as their parents, 
and (d) paid the same piece rate as em- 
ployees over age 16 are paid on the same 
farm. 

Although the employment of these 
children is exempt from the minimum 
wage requirements, such employment 
will be included in the 500 man-day 
count. 

The bill removes the present minimum 
wage exemption in section 13(a) (16) 
for agricultural employees employed in 
livestock auction operations. 

Exemption from the overtime require- 
ments of the act would be preserved for 
any employee employed: First, in agri- 
culture, or in connection with the opera- 
tion or maintenance of ditches, canals, 
reservoirs, or waterways for agricultural 
purposes; and, second, in connection 
with livestock auction operations—new 
sections 13(b) (12) and (13), respec- 
tively. 

Fourth. Agricultural handling and 
processing: The bill revises the exemp- 
tions relating to agricultural handling 
and processing contained in section 
13(a) and section 7 of the act. 

The exemptions in section 13(a) for 
the following employees have been re- 
placed by new overtime exemptions in 
section 13(b) : First, employees employed 
by country elevators; second, employees 
employed in the ginning of cotton; and, 
third, employees engaged in the trans- 
portation of fruit and vegetables or the 
transportation of farmworkers. 

The present exemption in section 13 
(a) (10) of the act provides a complete 
year-round exemption from the act’s 
minimum wage and overtime provisions 
for employees in the area of production 
and engaged in, first, handling, prepar- 
ing, storing, compressing, pasteurizing, 
drying, and preparing agricultural or 
horticultural commodities in their raw 
or natural state; second, canning agri- 
cultural or horticultural commodities for 
market; or, third, making dairy prod- 
ucts. 

This minimum wage and overtime ex- 
emption is repealed by the bill. 

There is presently in section 7(b) (3) a 
14-week overtime exemption, limited to 
12 hours a day and 56 hours a week, ap- 
plicable to employees employed in sea- 
sonal industries. 

The present overtime exemption in 
section 7(c) of the act may be sum- 
marized as follows: 

First. There is a year-round unlimited 
exemption applicable to employees of em- 
ployers engaged in (a) first processing of 
milk, et cetera, into dairy products; (b) 
cotton compressing and ginning; (c) cot- 
tonseed processing; or, (d) the process- 
ing of certain farm products into sugar. 

Second. There is a 14-week unlimited 
exemption applicable to employees of 
employers engaged in (a) first process- 
ing, et cetera, of perishable or seasonal 
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fresh fruits or vegetables; (b) first proc- 
essing within area of production of any 
agricultural commodity during a season- 
al operation; or, (c) handling or slaugh- 
tering of livestock and poultry. 

These two exemptions are replaced by 
exemptions contained in new sections 7 
(c) and 7(d). Section 7(c) provides a 
14-week overtime exemption for em- 
ployees employed in a seasonal industry, 
— 255 to 10 hours a day and 52 hours a 
week. 

The new section 70d) provides a 14- 
week overtime exemption, limited to 10 
hours a day and 48 hours a week, for em- 
ployees in an enterprise which is in an 
industry found by the Secretary of Labor 
to be, first, engaged in handling, process- 
ing, and so forth, of perishable agricul- 
tural or horticultural commodities in 
their raw or natural state; and, second, 
seasonal in nature or characterized by 
marked annually recurring seasonal 
peaks of operation at the places of first 
marketing or first processing of such 
commodities from farms. 

“Perishable agricultural or horticul- 
tural commodities” are those which in 
their raw or natural state are subject 
to deterioration or spoilage under ordi- 
nary circumstances unless some affirma- 
tive action is taken within a short time 
to preserve them from spoilage or decay. 

A “seasonal industry” is one which 
stops its primary operations during those 
parts of the year when, as a result of nat- 
ural conditions, the commodities handled 
in such industry are not available. On 
the other hand, an industry character- 
ized by “seasonal peaks” of operation 
does not stop its primary operations dur- 
ing the year, but, rather, maintains them 
at a constant level except during certain 
periods of the year when its operations 
are greatly expanded to take care of the 
seasonal influx of the commodities in 
their raw or natural state. 

If an employer qualifies for an exemp- 
tion under both section 7(c) and 7(d), 
each exemption is limited to 10 weeks, 
making 20 weeks the maximum aggre- 
gate period of exemption available to an 
employer under these sections. 

Fifth. Small newspapers: Section 13 
(a) (8) of the act presently provides a 
minimum wage and overtime exemption 
for employees of certain small news- 
papers if the major part of the news- 
paper’s circulation is within the county 
in which it is both printed and pub- 
lished, or contiguous counties. This sec- 
tion is amended so that the major part 
of the newspaper’s circulation need only 
be in the county in which the newspaper 
is published, or contiguous counties. 

Sixth. Transportation companies: The 
minimum wage and overtime exemption 
for-employees of street, suburban or in- 
terurban electric railways, or local trolley 
or motor bus carriers in section 13(a) (9) 
is amended by repealing the present ex- 
emption and by providing an overtime 
exemption for operating employees if the 
employer has annual sales of less than $1 
million. 

The minimum wage and overtime ex- 
emption for employers in the taxicab 
business in section 13(a)(12) is nar- 
rowed to an overtime exemption for taxi 
drivers in section 13(b) (17). 
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Seventh. Logging crews: The present 
minimum wage and overtime exemption 
for logging crews of 12 or less is amended 
to exempt crews of 8 or less during the 
year beginning February 1, 1967, and 
crews of 6 or less beginning February 1, 
1968 and thereafter. 

Eighth. Automobile, aircraft, and 
farm implement sales establishments: 
Section 13(a) (19), exempting any em- 
ployee of establishments engaged pri- 
marily in selling automobiles, trucks, or 
farm implements from the act’s mini- 
mum wage and overtime requirements is 
repealed, and an overtime exemption is 
provided for salesmen and mechanics 
employed by nonmanufacturing estab- 
lishments engaged primarily in selling 
automobiles, trucks, trailers, farm imple- 
ments, or aircraft to ultimate purchasers. 

Ninth. Gasoline service stations: The 
overtime exemption for employees of 
gasoline service stations in section 13 
(b) (8) is repealed. 

Tenth. Petroleum distribution em- 
ployees: The unlimited overtime exemp- 
tion of petroleum distribution employees 
of the type described in section 13(b) 
(10) is modified in an amendment of 
section 7(b)(3) by requiring the pay- 
ment of time and one-half the appli- 
cable minimum wage for hours worked 
in excess of 40 in any workweek. Also, 
if such employees work in excess of 12 
hours in any workday or 56 hours in any 
workweek, they must be paid at a rate 
not less than 1½ times their regular“ 
rates of pay. 

Mr. President, we have been speaking 
primarily of newly covered employees. 
We now come to presently covered work- 
ers, numbering 29 million. 

4. INCREASES IN MINIMUM WAGE 


First. Presently covered employees: 
Employees now covered by the Pair 
Labor Standards Act would be entitled to 
a minimum wage of not less than $1.40 
an hour beginning February 1, 1967, and 
not less than $1.60 an hour beginning 
February 1, 1968. 

Second. Agricultural employees: The 
minimum wage for newly covered agri- 
cultural employees would be not less than 
$1 beginning February 1, 1967; $1.15 an 
hour beginning February 1, 1968; and 
$1.30 an hour beginning February 1, 
1969. 

Thus, the minimum wage coverage for 
agricultural employees goes up to $1.30 
an hour and stops there under this bill. 

The bill also provides that the em- 
ployer of hand harvest workers paid on a 
piece rate basis shall be considered in 
compliance with the minimum wage re- 
quirements if the average earnings of his 
piece rate workers in a workweek exceed 
the minimum hourly wage. However, 
this provision requires that every worker 
be paid at least 75 percent of the ap- 
plicable minimum wage. 

Third. Newly covered employees: Em- 
ployees newly covered by the act, except 
agricultural employees, would be entitled 
to a minimum wage of not less than $1 
an hour beginning February 1, 1967; and, 
through annual increases, to $1.15 an 
hour, $1.30 an hour, $1.45 an hour, to the 
$1.60 an hour over a 4-year period. Thus 
by February 1, 1971, all nonagricultural 
employees subject to the act would be 
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receiving a minimum wage of at least 

$1.60 an hour—bringing them to the 

same minimum wage as those presently 

covered by the minimum wage law by 

February 1, 1971. 

5. EMPLOYEES IN PUERTO RICO AND THE VIRGIN 
ISLANDS 

A two-step increase in existing wage 
order rates would be provided in Puerto 
Rico and the Virgin Islands—12 percent 
the first year and 16 percent 1 year later. 
The review committee procedures pro- 
vided in the 1961 amendments to the act 
are retained to assure that the increase 
in minimum wage orders will not ad- 
versely affect employment. 

The minimum wages of employees in 
Puerto Rico and the Virgin Islands cov- 
ered by the act for the first time would 
be established by special industry com- 
mittees subject to the usual standard of 
reaching “as rapidly as is economically 
feasible without substantially curtailing 
employment the objective of the mini- 
mum wage prescribed” for the employees 
involved. 

6. CONTRACT SERVICES FOR THE FEDERAL 
GOVERNMENT 

Under the bill every employer provid- 
ing a contract service under a Federal 
contract or subcontract to section 2(b) 
(1) of the McNamara-O’Hara Service 
Contract Act of 1965 must pay his em- 
ployees not less than the applicable 
minimum wage applicable to newly cov- 
ered workers. This provision does not 
apply with respect to “white collar” 
workers. Also employees whose rate of 
pay is governed by the Service Contract 
Act, or employees now covered by the 
Fair Labor Standards Act, would be ex- 
empt from this provision in order to 
safeguard existing wage standards. 


7. FEDERAL EMPLOYEES 


The bill would incorporate in a new 
section 18(b) of the act the policy of pay- 
ing minimum wages and overtime pay as 
required by the act to certain Federal 
wage board employees, employees of na- 
val facilities whose wages are established 
to conform with those in the immediate 
vicinity, and to employees of nonappro- 
priated fund instrumentalities of the 
Armed Forces. The provision contem- 
plates the continuance of existing ad- 
ministrative procedures relating to the 
payment of these workers. But it re- 
moves from the realm of administrative 
discretion the ultimate minimum wage 
floor. 

Mr. President, the question has often 
come up as to what we mean by non- 
appropriated fund instrumentalities of 
the Armed Forces. There are many ex- 
amples. One common one is the PX. 
The armed services PX’s are not under 
appropriated funds, and their employees 
will now be covered. 

The minimum wage applicable to these 
Federal employees will be the section 6 
(a) (1) rate—that is, the rate for pres- 
ently covered workers—except in the 
Canal Zone. We have made an excep- 
tion, Mr. President, in the Panama Canal 
Zone, where the minimum wage sched- 
ule for newly covered workers will apply. 
8. APPLICATION OF MAXIMUM HOURS PROVISION 

First..Presently and newly covered 
employees: The bill would retain the 
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basic concept of time and one-half for 
hours worked in excess of 40 in a work- 
week. However, there are three-step 
adjustments to this standard in the case 
of nonfarm employees to be covered by 
the act by virtue of the bill. For these 
employees, the maximum workweek 
would be 44 hours during the year com- 
mencing February 1, 1967; 42 hours dur- 
ing the year beginning February 1, 1968; 
and 40 hours after February 1, 1969. 

Second. Commission salesmen: The 
bill provides that in determining the pro- 
portion of compensation representing 
commissions for purposes of the overtime 
exemption in the present section 7(h) of 
the act, all earnings resulting from the 
application of a bona fide commission 
rate shall be deemed commissions with- 
out regard to whether they exceed a draw 
or guarantee. 

Third. Hospital employees: This is a 
newly covered group, Mr. President. 

The bill permits hospitals to calculate 
their overtime on a biweekly rather than 
weekly basis, provided that employees 
are paid time and one-half their regular 
rates of pay for workdays in excess of 
8 hours and for hours worked over 
80 in a 14-day work period. This basis 
of computing overtime may be used only 
where the employees of the hospital have 
reached an understanding with their em- 
ployer that the work period is to be a 
period of 14 consecutive days. 

9. ENIWETOK AND KWAJALEIN ATOLLS AND 
JOHNSTON ISLAND 

An amendment of section 13(f) of the 
act makes its provisions applicable to 
employees in Johnston Island and in the 
Eniwetok and Kwajalein Atolls in the 
Pacific. 

10. HANDICAPPED WORKERS 

At the present time section 14 of the 
act allows the Secretary of Labor, to the 
extent necessary in order to prevent cur- 
tailment of opportunities for employ- 
ment, to permit the employment of han- 
dicapped workers at wages lower than 
the applicable minimum wage. The bill 
adds two new subsections to section 14 
relating to the employment of handi- 
capped workers in sheltered workshops 
and the establishment of work activity 
centers. 

The bill provides that handicapped 
workers employed in sheltered workshops 
must be paid wages commensurate with 
those paid nonhandicapped workers for 
essentially the same kind of work, but 
not less than 50 percent of the applicable 
minimum wage during 1967, 75 percent 
of such minimum wage during 1968, and 
100 percent of such minimum wage 
thereafter. However, special certificates 
may be issued by the Secretary for less 
than the minimum wage in proportion to 
the worker’s productivity where the work 
is incidental to a training or evaluation 
program, or under exceptional circum- 
stances where handicaps prevent an in- 
dividual from engaging in competitive 
employment. 

The bill also authorizes the Secretary 
to establish special rates of compensa- 
tion for handicapped workers employed 
in “work activity centers.” A “work 
activity center,” as this term is used in 
the bill, means an establishment designed 
exclusively for workers whose physical or 
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mental handicap is so severe as to make 
their productive capacity inconsequen- 
tial. 

The Secretary is directed to conduct a 
study by January 1, 1968, to establish an 
equitable means for setting the wages of 
workers in work activity centers. He is 
also directed to conduct. a study by July 1, 
1967, of wage payments to employees of 
sheltered workshops and the feasibility 
of raising wage standards in such work- 
shops. 

11. CHILD LABOR IN AGRICULTURE 


The bill would prohibit the employ- 
ment of any child below the age of 16 in 
an occupation in agriculture found by the 
Secretary of Labor to be particularly haz- 
ardous. 

The accident rate in agriculture is ex- 
ceeded only in the mining and construc- 
tion industries, a fact which clearly un- 
derscores the need for according safety 
and health protections to children in ag- 
riculture. 

12. STUDY OF EXCESSIVE OVERTIME 

The bill directs the Secretary of Labor 
to begin immediately a complete study 
of present practices dealing with over- 
time payments for work in excess of 40 
hours per week and the extent to which 
such overtime work impedes the creation 
of new job opportunities. The Secretary 
is to report his findings and recommen- 
dations to the Congress by July 1, 1967. 

18. STATUTE OF LIMITATIONS 

Section 601 of the bill amends the 
FLSA and the Portal Act—which con- 
tains the statute of limitations for the 
FLSA—to provide a 3-year—rather than 
a 2-year—statute of limitations for 
causes of action arising out of a willful 
violation of this law. 

In closing, the bill represents an effort 
to fulfill the promise of the original act 
and to reestablish its role as the major 
instrument of the Nation’s fair labor 
standards policies. It reflects a reexami- 
nation of current needs to remove sub- 
standard working conditions and an 
effort to change the act to remedy those 
needs. 

Mr. President, I strongly urge the en- 
actment of this bill. 

I turn now from the detailed explana- 
tion of the provisions to a few general 
comments on the general law. For a lit- 
tle background on the matter, and ex- 
actly what is involved, I point out that 
the Fair Labor Standards Act, as I pre- 
viously mentioned, was enacted in 1938 
to meet the economic and social prob- 
lems of that era, when, under the lead- 
ership of President Franklin D. Roose- 
velt, we were emerging from the great 
depression. Low wages, long working 
hours, and high unemployment plagued 
the Nation, which was then in the midst 
of an unprecedented depression. The 
policy of the act, as set forth therein, 
was to correct and as rapidly as practi- 
cable to eliminate labor conditions detri- 
mental to the maintenance of the mini- 
mum standard of living necessary for 
health, efficiency, and general well-being 
of workers. 

The Fair Labor Standards Act has 
proven through the years that its basic 
concept is sound. Despite the warnings 
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of some critics who predicted the act 
would produce economic disaster, we 
have seen our economy emerge stronger 
than ever. Far from being an impedi- 
ment to progress, the act has served as 
a foundation upon which has been built 
a standard of living for our citizens 
which, as a whole, is second to none. It 
has enabled countless Americans to en- 
joy a dignity, security, and a general 
well-being which would not otherwise 
have been possible. 

The great depression of the 1930’s 
is now behind us. Gone too, for most 
Americans, are the substandard wages 
and sweatshop conditions which were 
then commonplace. Nevertheless, suc- 
cessful as the 1938 act and its amend- 
ments have been in achieving its objec- 
tives, large numbers of workers in inter- 
state commerce remain outside the scope 
of part or all of the protection of the act. 

As noted by Secretary of Labor Wil- 
lard Wirtz in his testimony before the 
Senate Committee on Labor and Public 
Welfare: 

The Fair Labor Standards Act of 1938 was 
a commitment to improve living standards 
by eliminating substandard working condi- 
tions in employment subject to Federal au- 
thority over interstate commerce. That com- 
mitment, incomplete when it was made, has 
become less complete with the passage of 
time. The law has not been kept in line 
with the advancing economy; and some of 
its guarantees mean less, comparatively, than 
they did 27 years ago. 


Mr. President, the gap between the 
high earnings of the middle class and the 
low earnings of the lower class has wid- 
ened. The earnings of the lower income 
group have become correspondingly 
lower when compared with the general 
income of other people than it was 27 
years ago. 

It is time for a new minimum wage 
law to give the people in the newly cov- 
ered industries an opportunity to have 
the protection of this act. 

It was evident to the committee that 
long working hours and wages which 
barely provide subsistence are still a 
daily way of life for far too many of our 
citizens. It was in recognition of this 
that the committee bill would extend the 
protection of the act to some 7.2 million 
workers, many of whom are among the 
lowest paid workers in the country. 

Many of those people work in fac- 
tories in jobs involving employment in 
excessive heat and other conditions 
detrimental to health. 

At the present time there are over 60 
million employed wage and salaried 
workers in the United States. Of this 
number, less than 10 million are public 
employees—7.2 million are State and 
local employees, and 2.3 million are Fed- 
eral employees. 

There are 47 million workers in pri- 
vate industry, of whom 29.6 million are 
presently covered by the act. Of the 7.2 
million newly covered workers, 5.8 mil- 
lion are in private employment and 1.4 
million are in public employment. 

Mr. President, I think it is worthy of 
note that, of the 7.2 million newly cov- 
ered workers, 1.4 million are in public 
employment. It was necessary that we 
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have a new law to bring these people up 
to the very minimal standards. 

Mr. President, of the 47,260,000 work- 
ers in private industry who are now 
under the coverage of the act, at this 
time 1.8 million are engaged in agricul- 
tural and fisheries industries; 559,000 are 
employed in mining; 3,029,000 are em- 
ployed in contract construction; 15,851,- 
000 are employed in manufacturing; 
3,664,000 are employed in transportation, 
communications, and utilities; 3,015,000 
are engaged in wholesale trade; 7,988,- 
000 are employed in retail trade; 2,515,- 
000 are employed in finance, insurance, 
and real estate; 6,253,000 are employed 
in services, excluding domestic service; 
and 2,504,000 are employed in what they 
call domestic service. 

That is the total number of employees 
engaged in private industry, both cov- 
ered and not.covered. That is the source 
of the 60 million and of the 47 million. 

Forty-seven million workers are en- 
gaged in industry, the exclusion there 
being domestic service which is not 
counted employment in industry. Out 
of that number, 29,500,000 are covered 
by the minimum wage law and 1734 mil- 
lion are not covered. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed at this point in the 
Recorp in the interest of saving time, so 
that I do not have to read it, a tabulation 
appearing on page 2 of the committee 
report. 

There being no objection, the tabula- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


Estimated number of private nonsupervisory 
employees covered under the Fair Labor 
Standards Act of 1938, by industry 


[In thousands) 

Number 

Total Number of em- 
number | ofem- ployees in 

Industry of em- ployees | private 
ployees in| covered | industry 

private |in private| not 

industry | industry | covered 

or exempt 
Agriculture and fish- 

1 1.882 -.-.2 1, 882 
Mining 2.5: K 559 5 5 
Contract construction 3,029 2,413 616 
Manufacturing 5, 851 5, 644 
Transportation, com- 

munications, utilities. 3, 664 3,474 190 
Wholesale trade. 3, 015 092 923 
Retail trade 7, 988 2, 593 5, 395 
Finance, insurance, 

real estate 2, 515 1, 869. 646 
Services 3 

domestic service) 6, 253 1,391 4, 862 
Domestic ser vice iS ap 2, 504 

Potal__..222.-.... 47, 260 20, 593 17, 67 


Notr.—These estimates do not include public em- 
ployment. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. The President 
of the United States, Lyndon B. Johnson, 
in his message to Congress of May 18, 
1965, urged the Congress to extend the 
protections of the act to needy workers 
and said: 

Many American workers whose employ- 
ment is clearly within the reach of this law 
have never enjoyed its benefits. Unfortu- 
nately these workers are generally in the 
lowest wage groups and most in need of wage 
and hour protection, We must extend mini- 
mum wages and overtime protection to them. 
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The workers to whom the President re- 
ferred are within the reach of the law be- 
cause they are in interstate commerce 
and their work affects interstate com- 
merce. They can therefore constitu- 
tionally be brought under the law. 

Mr. President, I shall now read the 
number of employees—and the type 
work in which they are engaged—that 
we are bringing under this law for the 
first time. I want to point out the type 
of work they are engaged in. 
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Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have a tabulation appearing on 
page 5 of the committee report entitled 
“Estimated Distribution of Private Non- 
supervisory Employees Not Now Covered 
and the Number Who Would Be Brought 
Under Minimum Wage Protection of the 
Act of 1967 and 1969 by the Bill.” 

There being no objection, the tabula- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


Estimated distribution of private nonsupervisory employees not now covered and the number 
who would be brought under minimum wage protection of the act in 1967 and 1969 by the 


bill} 


{In thousands} 
Private non- Employees added to minimum 
supervisory wage coverage 
employees Total 
not covered employees 
Industry by the mini- subject to 
mum minimum 
provisions of Total wage pro- 
the Fedi visions 
Labor Stand: 
ards Act 
Retail trade. _.-.--.------------------------------ 3, 642 1, 500 4, 086 
Restaurants. 1,753 425 432 
Hotels and motels 549 275 275 
Hospitals and related institutions 1, 008 21,471 21,471 
Miscellaneous services 1, 460 50 349 
Laundries 505 505 523 
Agriculture 1, 895 300 390 
Transit systems 15 265 265 
Agriculture in the area of production 90 90 90 
C—T—T—T———————— 122 100 100 
Small logging 87 49 49 
Cotton ginning 34 34 3⁴ 
e ov A 3 8 
are —T——T—— a 
All other industries. 5, 924 $960 6 25, 230 
Totale as oo = ee renee ~~ ii 17, 667 67,180 6 36, 773 
1 Based on estimated employment in 1964. 
2 Includes 483,000 employees of State and local government hospitals. 
3 Includes 55,000 employees of State and local government transit systems. 
Effective Feb. 1, 1968. 
5 Includes 170,000 employees of State and local government institutions of higher education. 
è Includes 668,000 employees of State and local government agencies. 
Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, I level—$3,000 annual income. I think 


shall now refer to the newly covered peo- 
ple who are being brought under the cov- 
erage of the minimum wage law for the 
first time. 

In the retail trades there are approxi- 
mately 1,500,000 workers. In the restau- 
rants, there are approximately 425,000 
people. In the hotel and motel industries 
there are approximately 275,000 people. 
In the hospitals and related institutions 
there are 1,471,000 people. There are 
50,000 people who work in miscellaneous 
services. There are 505,000 people who 
work in laundries. There are 60,000 peo- 
ple working the transit systems. There 
are 90,000 people working in agriculture 
in the area of production; 100,000 people 
work in the taxicab industry; 49,000 peo- 
ple work in small logging crews; 34,000 
people are employed in cotton ginning; 
581,000 people are employed in construc- 
tion; 685,000 people who work for the 
Federal Government will be covered. 
The total number of employees who will 
be covered in all other industries is 
960,000. This makes a total of 6,790,000, 
and 390,000 in agriculture, for a total of 
7,180,000 workers who will be brought 
under the coverage of this legislation for 
the first time. 

Mr. President, the inclusion of these 
workers within the coverage of the act 
when the raises become effective in 1971 
will bring them up to the minimum which 
is required to get them up to the poverty 


the passage and enforcement of this leg- 
islation will be a forward step in the 
development of American social and eco- 
nomic well-being and the national well- 
being. We have many antipoverty pro- 
grams. I think that bringing people up 
to this level of earnings is the first and 
basic antipoverty program that we ought 
to have in the country. I think it will do 
more good to pay the people living wages 
than would any other such program we 
have, although I have supported and am 
in favor of all the other programs aimed 
at relieving poverty in this country. 

Mr. President, I suggest the absence of 
a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I am the 
ranking minority member of the com- 
mittee which has reported the bill, and 
also the ranking minority member of the 
subcommittee which dealt with the 
measure; and I wish on the whole, to 
commend the bill to the Senate. 

Undoubtedly, amendments will be 
made to the bill—or, at least, will be con- 
sidered by the Senate—but, fundamen- 
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tally, the thrust of the bill, in my judg- 
ment, is eminently correct. In about 
a year and a half, it will result in put- 
ting the minimum wage at a level which, 
considering today’s cost of living, rep- 
resents an amount very close to the sub- 
sistence level; and it represents the tradi- 
tional advance by workers in the United 
States, based upon the considerations of 
greater productivity and greater indus- 
trial power as a concrete base under the 
economy. 

So, Mr. President, I believe that the 
first and basic decision is an economic 
decision, one of economic policy, and 
that we have made that decision affirma- 
tively and quite correctly. 

Mr. President, an important point 
which is frequently overlooked in these 
matters—because people argue so heat- 
edly about individual details of the bill, 
many of which the Senator from Texas 
(Mr. YARBOROUGH] has properly and 
carefully discussed—is that the main 
thrust of the bill is basically to increase 
the minimum wage, to take into account 
the productive power of the country, and 
to represent another milestone in the for- 
ward progress of the American working 
man and woman at the lowest end of the 
scale. 

First and foremost, therefore, let me 
speak to the propriety of this figure and 
of the dates upon which it shall take 
effect, because we will find, as we go 
along, that we will be debating many 
other matters, and this is the main 
Point. 

First, as to the propriety of the figure: 
Generally speaking, the States—certain- 
ly, the industrial States—have begun to 
recognize the need for a higher minimum 
wage. 

My own State of New York is probably 
the largest business State in the country, 
in terms of population, output, and 
State and national product per annum. 
We have a $1.50 minimum wage. In many 
respects, the New York law is better than 
the bill before us. It is significant that 
over a year ago I introduced a bill for 
$1.50 minimum wage, which has been a 
crying need in the Nation for a long time. 

The schedule in the bill demonstrates 
that on February 1, 1967, the minimum 
2 will be $1.40; on February 1, 1968; 

I should like to digress at this point, 
because these represent a mate- 
rial difference between the Senate bill 
and the bill in the other body, which de- 
lays the second increase for another year. 
There will be considerable argument 
about that, Mr. President, and the main 
reason for the debate will be that the 
swing this time—to wit in 1 year—is 
shorter than it has been traditionally. 
Traditionally the increase has not been 
quite so sharp. 

Undoubtedly an excellent table will be 
shown to the Senate—as it was shown to 
us in committee—which graphically 
delineates that situation. 

I think it is fair to say that we were 
guided in legislating for a year sooner 
than the other body by the fact that we 
felt $1.60 was overdue now, and that, 
hence, the sooner justice was available to 
those who are already covered under the 
minimum wage, the better it would be for 
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the Nation and for the cause of justice, so 
far as the individual worker is concerned. 

Also, it is significant that for the 
roughly 7,200,000 employees to be newly 
covered, the rate of rise to the $1.60 level 
will be very much slower. Indeed, in the 
field of agriculture, $1.60 is not even pro- 
vided for by the bill; the highest mini- 
mum wage being $1.30, to be attained 
February 1, 1969. Hence, we were taking 
care of the transitional people among 
those who are newly covered. We found, 
so far as those who are covered is con- 
cerned, that $1.60 is overdue, and that, 
therefore, any deferment was simply an 
accommodation to business opinion, 
which did not want the rate to rise right 
away. Really, we should have and could 
have legislated $1.60 as of February 1, 
1967. I believe that those who oppose 
such a rise really have the burden to 
demonstrate that it should not have been 
done, because I consider the 1 year 
which was granted as simply a deference 
to business opinion, which I and others 
have acceded to along that line, but with- 
out really any substantive basis to justify 
it. 

It is very important at a time when 
there is widespread discussion of inflation 
to consider inflation in respect to this 
proposal. The inflationary problem does 
not, in my judgment, relate to the min- 
imum wage, certainly within the limits 
in which we are raising it. On the con- 
trary, I believe it helps us to deal with 
the inflationary problem by spreading the 
capability for consumption much more 
widely by a modest increase above the 
present minimum wage when we have at 
the very lower end of the scale literally 
the poverty-stricken worker earning a 
minimum wage which is really inade- 
quate to keep body and soul together to- 
day. 

The working poor, who are the pri- 
mary beneficiaries of the bill, should not 
be asked to bear the burden of anti-in- 
flationary methods. I shall not discuss 
the inflationary situation now, because it 
is not apposite to this particular discus- 
sion. But certainly the pressure is on 
in terms of higher interest rates and 
will, with respect to homes and home- 
building particularly, as well as other as- 
pects, bear down upon the working poor. 
Certainly, they are entitled to some help 
in meeting anti-inflationary pressures 
themselves through a modest increase in 
the minimum wage. 

Nor is this situation affected by guide- 
lines,” which relate to overall wages, and 
not to the people who are at the bottom 
of the ladder. We hear as an objection 
to an increase in the minimum wage 
that such an increase will cause the 
whole structure of wages to rise above 
that rate, and that there will be pressure 
to escalate higher wages above their 
present level because of the increase in 
the minimum wage. 

Theoretically this may sound logical, 
but it is strictly superficial, because our 
experience up to now with other increases 
in the minimum wage has not shown that 
pattern. 

There is an effort to increase wages. 
We have just seen that take place in the 
airline strike, and it will take place in 
connection with other businesses. The 
communication workers are now negoti- 
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ating with respect to their contract. But 
the inflationary argument does not have 
relevance to a modest increase in the 
minimum wage of this character because 
the concrete base, as it stands today, is 
not taken into consideration—whether it 
will or will not support the increases 
sought. The $1.60 minimum will not— 
by raising the lowest plateau—cause a 
material effect on the structures above. 

We are dealing strictly with a question 
of the underprivileged who are at the 
bare poverty level, and whom we are try- 
ing again to bring somewhat abreast of 
the new productivity, as well as new de- 
mands in terms of the cost of living in 
the country. These working poor are 
now caught in a squeeze. In many jobs 
there are greater technical require- 
ments than they can meet. The cost of 
living, through an inflation to which 
they did not contribute, is presented to 
them from the other side. So they are 
entitled to some relief consistent with 
the productivity of the country. 

I believe, on the economics, the $1.60 
minimum obtained after a year and a 
half, stands up. 

Dealing with the detailed aspects of 
the bill, there are many compromises in 
the bill. There was much discussion in 
the committee about various newly coy- 
ered workers, in activities such as hos- 
pitals, logging, working for the Federal 
Government, and working in the Canal 
Zone. The question of transit em- 
ployees was a very vexing one. We set- 
tled it by drawing a line between what 
we call large and small companies. Em- 
ployees who are tipped represent a very 
grave problem. I think that we worked 
out a reasonably fair compromise on that 
problem. 

In addition, an amendment was intro- 
duced by the distinguished minority 
leader [Mr. DIRKSEN], and carried 
through in the committee sponsored by 
the Senator from Vermont [Mr. Prouty] 
and myself, dealing with those called as 
witnesses in court. I believe it is a very 
important element of justice in this bill 
to look after the compensation of wit- 
nesses who appear in Federal courts, and 
who lose a day’s pay or more, and it very 
much belongs in a bill of this character 
Ade a deals with that kind of compensa- 

on. 

There were compromises made in all 
of those matters, including hospital em- 
ployees, parts men who work for auto- 
mobile dealers, caretakers of apartment 
houses, various trainees in the retail and 
service trades, nursing homes, the cow- 
boy—the range livestock employee, as we 
call him in a rather fancy way—the 
problems of those who work in sheltered 
workshops, the handicapped, those in 
the sugar industry and a few other cate- 
gories. All of those compromises were, I 
think, fairly done and, I represent, on 
behalf of the minority, were hard fought, 
thoroughly scrutinized, and examined. 
There was an extraordinary and, I think, 
commendable absence of steamroller tac- 
tics in the committee. The subcommit- 
tee operated in a free, open, and demo- 
cratic way under the chairmanship of 
the Senator from Texas [Mr. Yarsor- 
oucH], to whom I pay tribute now. 

The chairman of the subcommittee 
(Mr. YarsoroucH] was most solicitous 
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that, if humanly possible, nothing 
should be crammed down the throats of 
the minority. I feel that no such atti- 
tude characterizes any amendment, even 
those I lost or members of the minority 
lost, but a very fair effort was made to 
meet our views. 

I come now to the aspect of new cov- 
erage, which is so vitally important in 
the bill. I know that in connection with 
newly covered nonfarm employees who 
are largely in the retail trades there is 
a big question with respect to the be- 
ginning point of gross volume of busi- 
ness under which such employees should 
be covered. In a stepdown process in 
the bill we finally arrived at $250,000 in 
annual gross volume after February 1, 
1969. 

The amount of gross volume is a vex- 
ing question, Mr. President, it seems to 
me. A very considerable period of time, 
nearly 3 years, is given for the retail 
trade to adjust to the provision, with 
minimum wages stepping up from only a 
dollar to the final $1.60 level on Febru- 
ary 1, 1971. So every accommodation 
and consideration has been given to the 
small retailer who might meet the test 
of $250,000 in gross volume or more. 

I wish to point out that there is no 
question about the fact that these are 
small retailers, when we get down to that 
level, especially with prices what they 
are today. But unless we are willing to 
subscribe to the position that in a period 
of 5 years every American who works for 
a living, at the very least should be en- 
titled to $64 a week for a 40-hour week 
it seems to me that we beg the question 
and avoid our responsibility. Really, 
coverage should go down to $1 of sales, 
except that in that instance there would 
be involved a recordkeeping problem 
and there has to be some rough rule of 
thumb to exclude the very tiniest of 
enterprises. So, the $250,000 standard 
is not to be considered in terms of an 
equity judgment that small business 
should not have minimum wage employ- 
ees, but rather a practical judgment that 
for a business that small—less than a 
quarter of a million dollars a year—it 
would be probably unfair and unreason- 
able, as so many are family owned and 
managed. For that reason, in my judg- 
ment, the $250,000 limit is intelligent 
and fair. 

I make this statement because there 
are no economic theories which, in my 
judgment, would justify anyone in the 
United States working for less than a 
$1.60 an hour minimum, after 5 years, 
in the manufacturing industries or the 
service trades. 

I conceive of the $250,000 limit as a 
practical limit in terms of obligations 
on the part of proprietors of businesses, 
and in terms of the U.S. Government 
which, through the Wage and Hour Di- 
vision, must exercise supervision. 

Mr. President, we come now to the 
question of agricultural employment, a 
problem which has vexed the committee. 
For the first time, agricultural workers 
are being covered. More and more peo- 
ple are leaving the farms and going to 
the cities. They are doing so for two 
reasons: One, conditions of living and 
opportunities for recreation, which may 
appeal to more people in the cities than 
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in the rural areas; but, two, also to take 
advantage of the economic opportunities 
which the cities offer. 

The earnings level on the small- and 
medium-sized farm has tended to be 
quite low throughout the country. 

In addition, farm labor has been diffi- 
cult to obtain. The general standards of 
farm labor have lagged materially be- 
hind the standards of workers in indus- 
try and the service trades. There has 
been a great deal of investigation, espe- 
cially by the Senator from New Jersey 
(Mr. WI LTA S], as chairman of the Mi- 
gratory Labor Subcommittee, we have 
been appalled by the conditions—which 
we find to be intolerable in modern 
times—on the farm for migrant laborers. 
Here we are putting agricultural workers 
under some sort of minimum wage, again 
on a slowly stepped-up basis, adding only 
a ceiling of $1.30, on February 1, 1969, 
which represents an elementary meas- 
ure—a recognition of the fact that 
farms, in so many cases now, are largely 
factories for the production of food and 
fiber. They are no longer the bucolic 
paradise which ancient legend and ideas 
would have us believe—not that it was 
anything but admirable and magnifi- 
cent, and made our country what it is 
today. 

This is another world and another 
day. Placing agricultural workers under 
the minimum wage is, at long last, an 
effort to recognize that fact. 

I come now to the first of the com- 
mittee amendments which I shall pro- 
pose. Interestingly enough, this concept 
of a bucolic paradise, which did not 
influence the committee so far as putting 
agricultural workers under the mini- 
mum wage is concerned, suddenly ob- 
scured the vision of the majority of the 
committee when it came to child labor 
in agriculture. What was not a bucolic 
paradise became one. A majority of the 
committee turned against a prohibition 
on child labor generally, equivalent to 
the prohibition which we have had for 
many years in the industrial parts of 
the minimum wage law. This was at- 
tempted to be justified on two grounds: 
One, that it would be good for children 
outside of school hours to work on the 
farm; and, second, that the children of 
migratory workers could be much better 
looked after and cared for if they worked 
next to their parents. s 

The only concessions the committee 
made to child labor were: first, to state 
that children might not work during 
school hours—of course, as everyone 
knows, that is a flexible standard in 
many towns and villages throughout this 
country which have agricultural labor; 
and second, that children under 16 
should not work in occupations described 
as. “particularly hazardous” by regula- 
tions of the Department of Labor. 

The fundamental idea that a child of 
any age, even one under 12, could work 
in the fields anywhere for piece-rate 
compensation, without a minimum wage 
or anything else, that such children 
could work next to their parents who 
were migratory laborers working in the 
fields, the committee refused to do any- 
thing about. 
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I think it is a great mistake. It is a 
throwback to another day. It is com- 
pletely inconsistent with the recognition 
of the status of the agricultural worker 
as shown by giving him the minimum 
wage. I feel constrained, therefore, to 
bring in a child labor amendment which 
will complete the scheme of action with 
respect to child labor substantially as it 
is in the industrial section of the bill. 

In my supplementary views, I have 
presented this matter in detail. At 
pages 70 to 73 of the committee report, 
the supplementary views, signed by my- 
self and the Senator from New Jersey, 
[Mr. WiıLLIams], the problem is clearly 
set forth, with some graphic illustra- 
tions of how it works based upon inves- 
tigations into the field of labor by chil- 
dren working in agriculture. 

Mr. President, at this point I ask 
unanimous consent that the Senator 
from New Jersey [Mr. WILLIAMS], may 
be made a cosponsor of my amendment 
No. 759. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Lausch in the chair). Without objec- 
tion, it is so ordered. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, the 
other point I wish to raise in the proper 
way, in the course of our discussion, is 
a section which we put into the airlines 
strike bill and which—very happily for 
all of us, because the airlines strike bill 
proved to be unnecessary—did not be- 
come law. That is, a mandate to the Sec- 
retary of Labor to come forward with 
recommendations, by the middle of Jan- 
uary 1967, as to what should be done 
about strikes which represent a national 
emergency or which seriously jeopardize 
the national health and safety. 

This is probably the only labor bill 
which the Senate will consider at this 
session of Congress; hence, it is my hope 
that the provision which seemed to find 
great favor here and which seemed to 
find much support in the other body 
may be made a part of the bill and be 
the subject of our conference in what is 
a highly essential action by the execu- 
tive department in this field, where we 
were found to be vulnerable both in the 
1963 firemen’s and enginemen’s threat- 
ened strike and in the airlines machin- 
ists’ strike. 

Finally, every member of the minority 
feels that it is his duty to raise one other 
question concerning the bill—that is, the 
question of age discrimination in em- 
ployment. It properly belongs, in our 
judgment, under the administration of 
the Wage and Hour Division of the De- 
partment of Labor. This is where we 
dealt with the question of nondiscrimi- 
nation in employment on the basis of 
sex. We believe that age discrimination 
in employment represents a serious ques- 
tion before the country. Many States 
have already taken action to seek to 
eliminate it. We believe that the pend- 
ing bill is the proper place in which to 
seek to eliminate it on the Federal level. 

Thus, I shall have the honor, together 
with the Senator from Vermont [Mr. 
Prouty], the Senator from California 
[Mr. Murpuy], and the Senator from 
Michigan [Mr. GRIFFIN], of sponsoring 
that amendment to the pending bill. 
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To sum up, we have a minimum wage 
bill which in its minimum wage coverage 
takes account of the productivity and 
the cost of living. It is not inflationary 
because it deals with the lowest wage 
element in the population. It merely 
serves to correct an inequity, in that 
these workers are materially lagging be- 
hind the parade. 

It is not inflationary in its effect upon 
the higher wage and salary levels, be- 
cause experience has shown the two do 
not have a direct relationship, though 
superficially many businessmen are 
afraid of it. When the minimum wage 
plateau has been raised to a moderate 
level, it does not bring about wage de- 
mands at higher levels which are quite 
outside this compass. 

Finally, we are covering new cate- 
gories in the retail trade, which need to 
be covered. We have drawn the line at 
$250,000. That line was drawn for prac- 
tical reasons, not for economic reasons, 
because, economically, everyone should 
be entitled to have a minimum wage, 
whether he works in an establishment 
doing $250,000 worth of business or not. 
But the practicality involved is that it 
is difficult to enforce such a law in very 
small establishments. 

We have covered agricultural workers. 
It is high time they were covered, be- 
cause, as I have said, they are, in effect, 
factories operating turning out food and 
fibers. 

There are amendments, as I have said, 
which I shall propose with respect to 
child labor, as well as with respect to 
emergency strikes, which is necessary in 
getting the Secretary of Labor to make 
recommendations. And there is a pro- 
posal against discrimination in employ- 
ment on account of age. 

I commend the bill and the Senator 
from Texas [Mr. YarBoroucH], who has 
done an extraordinarily fine and just job 
in bringing the bill to its present state. 
The amendments which I shall propose 
do not go to the essence of the bill, with 
which I thoroughly agree. 

I believe we have the very great privi- 
lege of having an opportunity to pass a 
measure which represents a necessary 
element of justice to what are called the 
“working poor” in our country, which 
can only be a benefit to our overall econ- 
omy and contribute to the prosperity of 
our beloved country. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield for a moment? 

Mr. JAVITS. I yield to the Senator 
from Texas. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. I thank the dis- 
tinguished senior Senator from New 
York, who is the ranking minority mem- 
ber of the committee, and the ranking 
minority member of the subcommittee 
which considered the bill, not only for 
his kind and generous remarks, but for 
his faithful attendance at the meetings 
of the subcommittee and of the full com- 
mittee. 

This bill is not before the Senate as a 
result of some sudden hearing. I point 
out that the subcommittee had public 
hearings on amending the Fair Labor 
Standards Act last year, commencing on 
July 6, 1965. Those hearings in 1965 
continued for 9 days, until July 16. They 
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were resumed in January of 1966 for 3 
days. Testimony was received from 125 
witnesses, including the Secretary of 
Labor W. Willard Wirtz, and other wit- 
nesses from government, industry, labor, 
and other interested groups. 

In addition, hundreds of letters, state- 
ments, and additional information which 
was submitted to the committee were in- 
cluded in the hearing record. The hear- 
ing record consists of these three volumes 
which I hold in my hand. There is an 
additional fourth volume of the hearings 
conducted by the Subcommittee on Mi- 
gratory Labor, chaired by the Senator 
from New Jersey [Mr. WILLIAMS]. So 
we have four volumes of hearings on this 
bill. 

The subcommittee had 38 calendar 
days of consideration of the bill, includ- 
ing 14 days of actual committee meet- 
ings and executive sessions. The consid- 
eration of the bill spread over 36 days, 
including 4 days of actual hearings, and 
we had live quorums on those 14 days, 
due to the cooperation of the minority. 
Members of the minority did not stay 
away from the committee in an effort to 
try to kill the bill, as we have seen hap- 
pen previously. It did not happen in 
this instance. 

Under the leadership of the senior 
Senator from New York, the Members 
came, helped form a quorum, and worked 
on the bill, not as obstructionists, but 
with honest differences of opinion. I 
may point out that the full membership 
of the committee is 16. We sometimes 
had votes of 8 to 8. Votes of 9 to 7 
were frequent. 

I think it is a good bill. I did not 
agree with every provision of it, but I 
believe it is time to move forward and 
bring this bill to action. 

We had 8 days of consideration in the 
full committee, spread over quite a few 
calendar days. 

I want to thank all members of the 
Committee on Labor and Public Wel- 
fare, the minority members as well as 
the majority, for their faithful attend- 
ance and for enabling us to have live 
quorums. Under the rules of our com- 
mittee, a quorum consists of a majority; 
we must have nine members present. 
We had those quorums present and we 
were able to conduct our hearings. The 
members of the minority cooperated. 
They offered amendments. The distin- 
guished Senator from New York, as the 
leader of the members of his party on 
the committee, as well as the other mem- 
bers of the committee, are responsible 
for bringing this bill before the Senate. 
It is an important measure, affecting 
millions of people, millions of families, 
and the well-being of our Nation. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I am 
grateful to my colleague for his gracious 
remarks. I would like to pay tribute to 
my colleagues of the minority who were 
diligent in their work and study of the 
bill and in their attendance and in their 
very constructive efforts to act with re- 
spect to the bill in a most responsible 
manner. They will be heard individ- 
ually. We are not all of the same point 
of view, but every point of view was ar- 
ticulated, after sound study, on both 
sides of the question. 
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ANNOUNCEMENT OF REASON FOR SENATOR MUR- 
PHY’S ABSENCE DURING CONSIDERATION OF 
BILL 
Before I yield the floor, Mr. President, 

I wish to announce that the Senator 

from California [Mr. Murpuy], who is a 

member of the minority on the Labor 

and Public Welfare Committee, and who 
had a very important part in shaping 
this measure, and amendments to it— 
some of which prevailed, some of which 
did not—will, most regrettably, not be 
present in the consideration and votes on 
the bill. He has been required, in the in- 
terest of his health, to enter the hospital 
for a minor operation. He will be spend- 
ing some days recuperating before he re- 
turns to Washington, as he literally 
exhausted his voice in extensive speaking 
engagements since his election. He 
wants to go ahead with his duties this 
fall, but he will be absent in the interim, 
in order that he may again be able to 
proceed with his vigorous efforts. He 
will be greatly missed. We shall do our 
utmost to reflect the views of the Sen- 
ator from California [Mr. MURPHY]. 

The bill in many aspects bears his stamp. 
I speak with regret, but as a matter of 

necessity, to account for the absence of 

the Senator from California [Mr. Mur- 

PHY]. 

Mr. FANNIN. Mr. President, I am not 
opposed to the concept of a minimum 
wage and I support every measure which 
will, in my opinion, improve the eco- 
nomic welfare of American workers. I 
am not persuaded, however, that this bill 
in its present form constitutes such a 
measure. 

I believe sound economic and fiscal 
policies which are the best insurance of 
a high level of general business activity 
will, in turn, assure profitable employ- 
ment and adequate jobs for our citizens. 
Our past prosperity and the enormous 
expansion of our economy have devel- 
oped under these sound principles. 

This bill runs contrary to these prin- 
ciples and seems to proceed on the theory 
that it is a simple matter to legislate 
wages and that it is not necessary to 
pay heed to such basic factors as produc- 
tivity, supply and demand, and competi- 
tion. To ignore these principles in nor- 
mal times is dangerous. But to do so 
now in a time of high inflationary pres- 
sures and sky-high Government expend- 
itures is to gamble with the economic 
health of our country. 

Today, everyone from the President to 
the so-called man on the street is 
alarmed over the growing threat of in- 
flation to our economic well-being. The 
President has established guidelines in 
an effort to curb these pressures, Yet in 
the face of all this concern the amend- 
ments here proposed would force prices 
upward from 5 to 10 percent. These 
figures were revealed in a survey by the 
largest retail association in the country. 
Operators of 339 retail stores in 38 States 
say that price rises will be necessary to 
cope with the higher costs that would 
be forced upon them by this bill. 

One of my principal objections to this 
bill is that it contemplates an increase 
to the $1.60 minimum at far too fast a 
rate, which could result in the loss of 
jobs. As reported by the committee this 
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bill would provide for a 20-cent mini- 
mum wage increase to become effective 
on February 1, 1968, only 12 months 
after the economy has absorbed the 15- 
cent increase to $1.40. This is an in- 
crease of over 14 percent. Contrast this 
with the 3.2 percent Presidential guide- 
post figure and the highly inflationary 
effect of this bill will be apparent. It 
should be clear that a minimum wage 
increase which is forced upon the econ- 
omy at too fast a rate to be properly 
absorbed can only produce circum- 
stances under which the American 
worker will have less dollar for dollar 
purchasing power than he has today. 

In subcommittee, I offered an amend- 
ment which would have made the $1.60 
rate effective in February 1970. This 
would have spread the 14.3-percent in- 
crease over a 3-year period and would 
have produced a yearly increase of 
approximately 4.7 percent, a figure con- 
siderably less inflationary and more in 
line with the guidelines. This amend- 
ment was rejected with a minimum dis- 
cussion of its merits. In the full com- 
mittee I offered an amendment which 
would have stretched the increase to 
$1.60 over a 2-year period. This 
amendment would have produced a per- 
centage increase of 7.2 percent, a figure 
considerably in excess of the guidelines 
but far easier on the economy than the 
committee’s 14.3 percent. But even this 
attempt to ease the adjustment of the 
higher rate was summarily rejected. 

In my individual views there appears 
& chart showing the pattern of minimum 
wage increases and effective dates estab- 
lished in past amendments to this act. 
From this chart it will be seen that the 
36-month stretchout is actually within 
the pattern but that the 12-month and 
even the 24-month periods break this 
historical pattern and are without prece- 
dent in almost three decades of minimum 
wage legislative history. In my opinion, 
the failure to remedy this highly infla- 
tionary stepup to the $1.60 rate will be a 
serious mistake. 

Another feature of this bill disturbs 
me. The committee lowered the present 
$1 million volume-enterprise cutoff test 
to $500,000 in 1967 and to $250,000 in 
1969. I offered an amendment in com- 
mittee to hold this figure at $500,000 be- 
cause, in my opinion, the record clearly 
established that such an amendment was 
necessary to protect small business. 

The amendment was not accepted. 
This was interesting in view of what 
this committee’s report had to say in 
1961 about the $1 million volume-enter- 
prise test which had just been approved. 
On page 44, Senate Report No. 145, 87th 
Congress, ist session, there appears the 
following: 

This volume of purchase and receipts of 
interstate goods, together with the gross 
annual sales volume of $1 million or more 
exclusive of specified taxes, should provide 
more than adequate assurance that the newly 
covered enterprises will be those plainly 
engaged to a substantial extent in interstate 


commerce and should make it abundantly” 
certain that no small local business will be 


affected. 
The present bill, which covers enter- 
prises doing an annual volume of $500,000 
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or more in 1967, and which would extend 
this coverage to those enterprises doing 
more than $250,000 in 1969 departs sub- 
stantially from the principles quoted 
above, Is it possible that in the short 
space of 5 years our opinions on this 
vital point have changed 75 percent? Is 
it now felt that a small store with, say, 
six or eight employees, should be subject 
to the voluminous provisions of the Fair 
Labor Standards Act? That the pro- 
prietors of these stores should have to 
try to cope with the restrictions set forth 
in some 300 pages of rules, regulations, 
and interpretations that accompany the 
act is certainly beyond the realm of 
practicality. 

The proposed coverage brings small 

local business immediately into coverage. 
There are no exact figures on how many 
retail establishments would be affected 
by the bill, but there are definite indica- 
tions that the number is substantial. 
The 1963 Census of Business reports 
that there were 24,600 single-unit retail 
establishments doing between $500,000 
and $1 million. These independent in- 
dividual stores were owned or operated 
by a single proprietor, partnerships, or 
corporation, but were not connected with 
any other store. In the category between 
$300,000 and $500,000 there were 37,500 
single-unit stores. Thus we have a mini- 
mum of 62,100 single-unit stores which 
would be affected by the provisions of the 
bill. To this number could be added 
stores doing between $250,000 and $300,- 
000—for which the census provides no 
breakdown, and a number of small retail, 
multiunit enterprises—two, three, or four 
stores for the most part, whose combined 
volume would be substantially less than 
$1 million. The number of employees in- 
volved (Bureau of Labor Statistics) is ap- 
proximately 960,000. 

This bill would force a 60-percent in- 
crease in the legal minimum wage in the 
short period from 1967 to 1971 for some 
of the smallest stores in the Nation. 
Even those stores presently covered would 
find their profits either drastically re- 
duced or disappearing entirely. In fact, 
at the $1.60 rate, 42 percent of the stores 
indicate that they would be operating at 
a loss of varying degrees, even though 
steps were taken to reduce operating ex- 
penses. 

Even raising prices will not solve all 
the problems. Businessmen state they 
will have to reduce their work forces sub- 
stantially and even then will be faced 
with the grave problem of whether or not 
they can remain in business. 

Higher prices, fewer jobs, and the cur- 
tailment of small business in this country 
might be an oversimplification of the end 
results of the proposals contained in this 
report, but the fact remains this is what 
may happen. 

If we are concerned with the devastat- 
ing effects of inflation, the plight of the 
unskilled and untrained worker, and the 
survival of the small businessman, and if 
we are interested in preserving the urban 
areas of our cities and towns, then we 
must provide for excluding from the act 
the smaller enterprises. In my opinion a 
cutoff volume enterprise test of $500,000 
is a reasonable compromise between ex- 
isting law and the committee’s proposal. 
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Without the amendments I have sug- 
gested, this bill may well contribute to 
increased living costs and more unem- 
ployment among the unskilled—the exact 
opposite of what all of us are trying to 
achieve. 

Mr. President, I suggest the absence of 
a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the quorum call be rescinded, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

CORRECTION OF COMMITTEE REPORT 
(NO, 1478) 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent that a correc- 
tion be made in the committee report 
(No. 1487) on the pending bill, H.R. 
13712. In a quotation from the bill, the 
last three words on line 12, page 52, read 
“any highly perishable.” The word 
“highly” is in error, and I ask unanimous 
consent that that word be deleted. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. The first three 
words of line 17 on page 52 read “highly 
perishable agricultural.” The word 
“highly” is included in error at that point 
also, and I ask unanimous consent that 
it be deleted. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH, The official bill 
as filed is correct, but this error in the 
report was picked up from a print. be- 
fore technical corrections were made in 
committee, and these two words were 
included in the report in error. 

Mr. President, I suggest the absence of 
a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Mon- 
TOYA in the chair). The clerk will call 
the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll, 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Mc- 
IntyreE in the chair). Without objec- 
tion, it is so ordered. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, a 
parliamentary inquiry. 

Are there any amendments pending to 
the pending bill, H.R. 13712? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
committee amendment in the nature of 
a substitute. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
I move the adoption of the committee 
amendment in the nature of a substitute. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the committee 
amendment in the nature of a substitute. 

The committee amendment in the na- 
ture of a substitute was agreed to. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
a parliamentary inquiry. Are there any 
other amendments pending to the bill? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. No 
further amendments are in order. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
if there are no further amendments—— 
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Mr. DOMINICK. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent that the com- 
mittee amendment in the nature of a 
substitute, which was just agreed to, be 
considered as original text for the pur- 
pose of further amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and 
it is so ordered. 

The bill is open to amendment. 

Mr. FANNIN. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the quorum call be rescinded. 

Mr. FANNIN. Mr. President, reserv- 
ing the right to object-— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator cannot reserve the right to ob- 
ject at this time. The Senator may ask 
for a quorum call. 

Mr. FANNIN. Mr. President, I do not 
object. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

The bill is open to amendment. 

Mr. FANNIN. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk called 
the roll, and the following Senators an- 
swered to their names: 


[No. 219 Leg.] 
Boggs Javits + euberger 
Burdick Jordan, Idaho Randolph 
Byrd, Va Kuchel bico: 
Carlson Magn Russell, S.C. 
Dirksen Mansfeld Stennis 
Douglas McIntyre 
Fannin Monroney Tydings 
Hart Montoya Williams, Del. 
Hill Morse arborough 


Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I announce 
that the Senator from Alaska [Mr. 
GRUENING], the Senator from New York 
[Mr. KENNEDY], and the Senator from 
Utah [Mr. Moss], are absent on official 
business. 

I also announce that the Senator from 
Alaska [Mr. BARTLETT], the Senator from 
North Carolina [Mr. Ervin], the Sen- 
ator from Indiana [Mr. HARTKE], the 
Senator from Arizona [Mr. HAYDEN], and 
the Senator from Montana [Mr. MET- 
CALF] are necessarily absent. 

Mr. KUCHEL. I announce that the 
Senator from Utah [Mr. BENNETT] and 
the Senator from California [Mr. MUR- 
PHY] are absent because of illness. 

The Senator from Wyoming [Mr. 
Srmpson] is necessarily absent. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. A quo- 
rum is not present. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
move that the Sergeant at Arms be 
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directed to request the presence of ab- 
sent Senators. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion 
of the Senator from Montana. [Putting 
the question.] The motion is agreed to; 
and the Sergeant at Arms is directed to 
execute the order of the Senate. 

After a little delay, the following Sen- 
ators entered the Chamber and answered 
to their names: 


Aiken Gore Muskie 
Allott Griffin Nelson 
Anderson Harris Pastore 
Bass Hickenlooper Pearson 
Bayh Holland Pell 
Bible Prouty 
Brewster Inouye Proxmire 
Byrd, W. Va. Jackson Robertson 
Cannon Jordan, N.C. Russell, Ga 
Kennedy, Mass, Saltonstall 
Church Lausche Scott 
Clark Long, La. Smathers 
Cooper Long, Mo. Smith 
Cotton McCarthy Sparkman 
Curtis McClellan Talmadge 
Dodd McGee Thurmond 
Dominick McGovern Tower 
Miller Williams, N.J. 
Ellender Mondale Young, N. Dak. 
ng Morton Young, Ohio 
Fulbright Mundt 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. A quo- 
rum is present. 

The bill is open to amendment. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, may I 
explain one thing for the benefit of my 
fellow Senators? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator will suspend until order is re- 
stored. The Senate will be in order. 
Senators will take their seats. 

The Senator from New York may 
proceed. 

Mr. JAVITS. We had thought, Mr. 
President, that votes on amendments to 
the pending measure—and there are a 
number of amendments—would be de- 
ferred for a little time, because the report 
on the bill has just been placed on Sen- 
ators’ desks this morning. That is the 
explanation I offer to the Senate for what 
might seem to be a slight delay. 

I understand now, after having con- 
sulted with the majority and minority 
leaders, that within the bounds of reason 
and propriety, we are ready to consider 
anything that any Senator wishes to 
bring up. 

I understand some Senators have 
amendments. We would rather hope— 
and it shall be my duty, pursuant to the 
wishes of the minority leader, to make 
sure—that we will not actually vote 
finally on the bill, or even close it off from 
further amendment, until tomorrow; but 
certainly the business of the Senate can 
go forward with speed and efficiency as 
far as we are concerned. 

The explanation for the hour, 1:45, is 
only the fact that Senators should have 
had an opportunity to read the report, 
which I hope very much they have had 
by now; the minority leader quite prop- 
erly wished to give them that oppor- 
tunity, and I have acted accordingly. 

So I hope very much that now, if Sen- 
ators have amendments, that they may 
be brought forward and proposed. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. JAVITS. I yield. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I can 
understand why the amendments may 
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not be ready for this bill. After all, we 
should face the fact that while this bill, 
as I understand, was ordered reported 
about 10 days ago, it was not presented 
to the Senate until late yesterday after- 
noon, and no Senator except the mem- 
bers of the committee has had a chance 
to see it until about 2 hours ago. 

I do not see any excuse for that. This 
measure has been before us for the last 
several months, and to suddenly bring it 
out here and ask Senators to vote on it 
before they have had a chance to read it 
overnight, I think, is indefensible. This 
Texas steamroller has got to slow down. 
I do not think we should take any action 
on it today. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. JAVITS. Of course. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I want to assure 
the Senator that this bill does not stand 
the chance of a snowball in Hades of 
passing today. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. The 
Senator is correct. 

Mr. MANSFIELD, I have hopes about 
tomorrow. However, it may even be 
Saturday before we get final passage. 
We did try to get copies of the bill and 
the report distributed to all offices around 
8:30 or 9 o’clock this morning. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. The 
majority leader has been very fair about 
the matter. But some of us were rather 
disturbed awhile ago when we found 
there was an effort to get the third read- 
ing on the bill and foreclose amendments 
bere we had even had a chance to look 
at it. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. There was no ef- 
fort or intention to get a third reading 
today. 

Mr. JAVITS. May I explain to the 
Senator from Delaware that sometimes 
the practice on the floor brings one al- 
most to the breaking point. There was 
nobody here. The Senator from Texas 
[Mr. YarBorouGH] was practically alone. 
I necessarily had to go over to the Ray- 
burn Building for a few minutes; and at 
the moment, there did not seem to be any 
other course to follow but to let the mat- 
ter run its course. But that was 
promptly righted, and I know the major- 
ity leader would have been the first to 
undo it, even if it had, in an untoward 
way, occurred. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
there was no effort to pass the bill in the 
absence of opposition. We made efforts 
here from 10 o’clock until 1:25 to get 
some Senators onto the floor. But for 
the most important measure of this ses- 
sion, we did not have 10 Senators here, 
from both parties, for 3 hours and 25 
minutes. So we finally took measures to 
get a few Senators onto the floor. We 
knew they had been talking about 
amendments. 

We all know the importance of this 
measure, to raise the minimum wages 
of 30 million Americans who now receive 
a minimum wage that practically puts 
them in the poverty bracket, if all they 
receive is the minimum wage, and to 
bring under coverage 7,200,000 more 
Americans. 
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I think if Senators have amendments 
or positions on the bill, they ought to be 
stated. So after 2 hours, after taking 
action to obtain a live quorum, we have a 
majority here. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. JAVITS. Iyield. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I 
would not want the Record to stand 
precisely that way, and give a misimpres- 
sion to the public. The fact of the matter 
is that we on the Judiciary Committee 
met at 9:30, and were in session until 
after 12 o’clock. We had one vote after 
another. We accomplished very little; 
we raced up and down hill; but there was 
a full attendance. The Appropriations 
Subcommittees were in session, marking 
up bills. 

So if anybody reads the statement of 
my friend the Senator from Texas, and 
concludes that Senators were remiss in 
their duty, the fact is that we had agreed 
that committees could meet until 12 
o’clock, so that they could go ahead with 
the business of the Senate. In consequ- 
ence, Senators cannot be here and in the 
committees at the same time. I think 
that situation was universally true for 
nearly every standing committee of the 
Senate. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
I was not attempting to place any onus 
on the minority party for any delay. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Oh, not our party 
alone. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. As had been 
stated earlier, under the leadership of 
the distinguished senior Senator from 
New York, the minority party very 
faithfully came to the many executive 
sessions we had in the commitee on this 
bill, and it was with the full cooperation 
of the minority that we brought the bill 
to the floor, by a vote of 15 to 0, from 
the Committee on Labor and Public 


‘Welfare. 


A period of 38 days was covered in the 
Labor Subcommittee in the consideration 
of amendments, including 14 days of ac- 
tive session, and over a month in the 
full committee, with many days in ses- 
sion, As was pointed out earlier, some 
of the amendments were tied, in the 
committee, by a vote of 8 to 8, and were 
lost. Some were agreed to by a vote of 
9 to 7. We had full representation, and 
we had a live quorum every day. 

Now, after this long and diligent effort 
by the Labor Subcommittee and the 
Committee on Labor and Public Welfare, 
over a period of 2 months, we have 
brought the bill to the floor. There was 
great interest, and many amendments 
suggested, and we wanted to try to get 
these amendments going. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Let, in line with what 
the distinguished Senator from Delaware 
has said, I came on the floor at 4 o’clock 
yesterday, and we had a hassle, wherein 
a great point was made of the fact that 
my staff could not even obtain a copy 
of the bill. Finally someone went out 
somewhere, returned, and said, “Oh, 
there are copies around.“ Then I picked 
up the report that the majority Members 
could get copies, but minority Members 
could not. 
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I said, “We are not ready to consider 
the bill,” and suggested to the distin- 
guished majority leader that they call up 
the Oregon dunes bill. 

The distinguished Senator who is so 
unalterably opposed to the Oregon dunes 
bill was not, evidently, ready to have it 
called up, although another Senator 
from the great Commonwealth of Oregon 
was more than delighted to have it come 
up forthwith. 

So we left the minimum wage bill in 
place and tried to work it out. We were 
sparring in order to try to find some time 
to look at the bill. I had a chance to 
look at it as I came into town from where 
I live, but I did not have a copy of the 
report and have not seen the report yet. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, I 
thank the distinguished minority leader 
for cooperating with the majority leader. 
They have agreed that we may have votes 
today. I think I may advise the dis- 
tinguished minority leader that copies of 
the bill were in the portfolio of the dis- 
tinguished Senator from New York [Mr. 
Javirs], the ranking minority member of 
the committee, and that copies were dis- 
tributed at that time. The minority 
leader stated that at 4 o’clock only a 
few Senators had copies, but counsel for 
the able Senator from New York [Mr. 
Javits] had a sizable number of copies. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. We did not know 
where to get them. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, 
what is the pending business? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
bill is open to amendment. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I call up 
my amendment No. 760 and ask that it 
be read. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The assistant legislative clerk read as 
follows: 

TITLE VIII—STUDY OF EMERGENCY STRIKE LAWS 

Src. 801. The Secretary of Labor is hereby 
directed to commence immediately a com- 
plete study of the operations and adequacy 
of the emergency labor disputes provisions of 
the Railway Labor Act and the Labor-Man- 
agement Relations Act. The Secretary is 
further instructed to report to the Congress 
by January 15, 1967, the findings of such 
study together with appropriate recom- 
mendations for such amendments to the 
Railway Labor Act and the Labor-Manage- 
ment Relations Act as will provide improved 
permanent procedures for the settlement of 
emergency labor disputes. 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I have 
the honor to ask unanimous consent that 
the distinguished Senator from Oregon 
Mr. Morse] may be joined with me in 
offering the amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, the Sen- 
ate will recall that when the airlines 
labor dispute bill was before the Senate, 
we spent, in the course of the debate, a 
great deal of time on the fact that there 
was not a remedy at law to which the 
President could resort in the circum- 
stances we then faced, but that we had 
to provide an ad hoc remedy in the face 
of an emergency. 

It will be remembered that we ran into 
the same situation in the threatened 
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strike of the locomotive enginemen and 
firemen a few years ago. At that time, 
too, the Nation faced an emergency over- 
night, and Congress resorted finally to 
what it did not call, but what was tan- 
tamount to, compulsory arbitration—an 
action that made most of us very un- 
happy, because I and many other Sen- 
ators are against compulsory arbitra- 
tion as a national policy, and have been 
for years. 

In this particular situation the joint 
resolution we finally agreed to by using, 
through the great resourcefulness of the 
senior Senator from Oregon [Mr. 
Morse], the existing techniques of the 
Railway Labor Act, would have made us 
responsible as a matter of law for calling 
the men back for 30 days. This would 
be again a most distasteful operation as 
far as the Senator from Oregon and I 
are concerned. I am sure that it would 
be distasteful to practically every other 
Senator. 

Having run into that situation at the 
national level on two successive occa- 
sions, the senior Senator from Oregon 
and I put our heads together to see 
whether, at long last, the administration 
could be brought to the point of meeting 
what we consider to be its responsibility 
in making some recommendations on 
this score to us. 

Various bills have been introduced. 
The senior Senator from Ohio [Mr. 
LAUSCHE] has a bill which would provide 
for compulsory arbitration in disputes of 
this character. I have introduced a bill 
which would apply the technique of re- 
ceivership through the Federal courts 
and operation of the struck facilities to 
the limited extent required by the public 
health and safety under Federal receiver- 
ship. 

Other Senators have other ideas con- 
cerning a solution to this problem. The 
upshot was that we did not feel we could, 
with the time now available for testi- 
mony in this session of Congress, come to 
a choice among the various means of 
solving the problem. 

The administration is really under a 
duty to give us its views as to how it feels 
about the matter. 

Based on our mutual judgment, we of- 
fered an amendment which was incorpo- 
rated in the airlines strike legislation 
passed by the Senate. Whatever may 
have been the controversy engendered on 
both sides, there was no controversy on 
this section. It seemed to be univer- 
sally approved. My soundings in the 
other body indicate that there was rather 
universal approval there as well. 

This amendment to the bill is offered 
for the reason that this is perhaps the 
only bill from the Labor Subcommittee of 
the Committee on Labor and Public Wel- 
fare that we will have the opportunity to 
deal with at this session of Congress. 

It seems to me, therefore, that this is 
an opportunity to do something con- 
structive—something which is pretty 
generally agreed to and which can be 
incorporated in the pending bill. 

I would state as one of the conferees, 
and I undoubtedly will be, if the manager 
of the bill runs into any trouble with this 
particular section—if he should agree to 
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accept it, and I hope he will- would be 
the first not to let such trouble interfere 
with the passage of the minimum wage 
law. 

I rather hope, under the circum- 
stances—as everybody pretty well agrees 
that this is the right thing to do and that 
this is the vehicle through which we can 
do it—that we can agree to take the 
amendment to conference. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. JAVITS. I yield. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I am 
pleased to join with the senior Senator 
from New York in offering the amend- 
ment. 

It does not deal with minimum wages 
directly, but I think the next to the last 
point the senior Senator from New York 
made should be controlling. 

I do not think that we have any other 
vehicle by which we can get this matter 
before Congress. We certainly do not 
have to hold hearings on the question 
of whether the Secretary of Labor should 
be instructed to study the problem of 
labor legislation to handle emergency dis- 
putes and, in effect, that is all that this 
amendment would do. 

I recall the position that the Presi- 
dent took in his state of the Union mes- 
sage, in which there was a promise from 
the administration that it was going to 
submit legislation in this field. 

Congress has a clear obligation now to 
make perfectly clear to the administra- 
tion that it has an interest in having 
such legislation submitted. However, 
what we are saying to the administra- 
tion, in effect, is: “We think you ought 
to proceed with a study and have the 
results of the study available when we 
reconvene so that this can be inter- 
preted.” M 

In my judgment this amendment in- 
structs the administration to proceed 
with a study to carry out a promise that 
the administration, in effect, made last 
January. 

I endorse the amendment. I have 
served on the committee with the senior 
Senator from New York. I hope that my 
friend, the very able chairman of the 
committee, will agree to take the amend- 
ment to conference. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I repeat 
again that I assure the Senator from 
Texas, should this represent any block in 
getting the minimum wage bill through 
because the other body might object to 
something contained in it, I would be 
the first to join in taking the amendment 
out of the bill. 

Mr. DOMINICEK. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. JAVITS. I shall yield first to the 
senior Senator from Ohio. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, during 
the discussion of the bill on the airlines 
strike, statements were repeatedly made 
that we should do something to provide 
an improved, permanent remedy for the 
solution of threatened strikes that affect 
the national interests. My judgment is 
that the passing away of the airlines 
strike should not lull us into a state of 
inactivity. The repeated threat of the 
type of problems that confronted us in 
the airlines strike will be with us in the 
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future. In my judgment, it would be a 
mistake to fail to act in advance of the 
emergencies that might occur. 

The amendment offered by the senior 
Senator from New York [Mr. Javits] 
merely requests that the Secretary of 
Labor is directed to commence immedi- 
ately a complete study of the operations 
and adequacy of the emergency labor 
2 provisions of the Railway Labor 
Act. 

That is one of the pointed issues that 
we had before us. 

I think this is a sound amendment. 
It ought to be accepted by the manager 
of the bill. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I thank 
my friend, the senior Senator from Ohio, 
very much for his support. He has been 
one of the leaders in this effort and has 
introduced a bill, to which I referred. 

Mr. DOMINICK. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I yield 
to the Senator from Colorado. 

Mr. DOMINICK. Mr. President, I 
wholly support the amendment offered 
by the senior Senator from New York, 
and its purpose. 

It has been more than 8 months now 
since the President said that he was go- 
ing to send up recommendations on this 
very subject. Congress has not received, 
to the best of my knowledge, even one 
postcard from the President on this par- 
ticular subject. I suspect that we will 
not get any unless we force it by some 
direction and legislation. 

I hope that we will keep this provision 
in the bill when it comes to conference 
and that the conferees really fight for its 
retention, 

It seems to me that if we do not get 
any kind of a definitive recommendation 
from the administration, or from the 
Secretary of Labor, by January 15 
or earlier, Congress itself should, through 
its Committee on Labor and Public Wel- 
fare, initiate a study of the procedures 
which it thinks could handle this type 
of problem in which the public interest 
äs so definitely involved. 

So I urge not only that this amend- 
ment be adopted, but that we also pre- 
plan some hearings next year at the lat- 
est, so that we can go forward on sug- 
gestions of our own in the event the sug- 
gestions from the Secretary of Labor 
do not materialize. 

Mr. JAVITS. I say to my colleague, 
the Senator from Colorado, that should, 
happily, this provision survive the legis- 
lative process—and I rather hope and 
believe that it will, because of the feeling 
for it which the Senator has so eloquent- 
ly expressed—it will give us a proper 
basis for action. Not only is the Secre- 
tary asked to give us a report of his rec- 
ommendations, but he is also asked to 
make a study of the past, as to how this 
has operated. Hence, we will have the 
great benefit of a really basic document 
upe which hearings can be intelligently 

I thank my colleague very much, 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. JAVITS. I yield. 

Mr. COOPER. I ask the Senator from 
New York whether the Secretary of La- 
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bor, in his testimony before the Com- 
mittee on Labor and Public Welfare, in 
testifying on this bill or, more particu- 
larly, upon the bill which was reported 
to deal with the airline strike—indicated 
whether or not he is making any study 
of the issue which is presented in this 
amendment. 

Mr. JAVITS. We questioned him on 
that subject, and he said he was giving 
the matter thought and inquiry. As a 
matter of fact—I am drawing on my 
recollection—I think he expressed no 
feeling at all, but that this was quite 
proper, and he would be ready to re- 
spond in accordance with our request. 

I should like to say to the Senator 
from Kentucky and the Senator from 
Colorado that I really do not consider 
this putting any pressure on the admin- 
istration. With respect to the airline 
strike, we, in this body, discussed a 
shared partnership, as it was so often 
referred to, and the administration is 
very diffident about proceeding along this 
line, but it will proceed if we move, too. 
And in this way we are moving, too. We 
are saying, Let us have it.“ And I have 
no doubt that we will get it, and every- 
thing the Secretary said would bear that 
out. 

Mr. COOPER. I certainly think that 
this amendment should be adopted, and 
it should be maintained in conference; 
because if it is maintained in conference, 
it would at least express the sense of 
Congress that this study is necessary and 
that some action is necessary. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. JAVITS. I yield. 

Mr. MORSE. May I say to the Sen- 
ator from Kentucky, that the position of 
the Secretary of Labor before the Com- 
mittee on Labor and Public Welfare, dur- 
ing our discussion of proposed legislation 
dealing with the airlines strike, can best 
and fairly be described as an attitude of 
not wishing to make any commitments 
whatsoever as to future plans of the 
Secretary or of the administration in 
this field. 

It was understandable, for their posi- 
tion was pretty much that of a parlia- 
mentary eunuch. They were not for leg- 
islation, and they were not against 
legislation. I thought they were quite 
sterile in the field. 

The purpose of this amendment is for 
Congress to express legislative right. We 
cannot make them make recommenda- 
tions to us. But if we respectfully, as 
this amendment does, request them to 
make recommendations and they do not, 
then it becomes the clear duty of Con- 
gress to go ahead and legislate in ac- 
cordance with its best wisdom. That 
would not produce the most cooperative 
relationship, I should think, between the 
executive and the legislative branches. 

My motivation in so far as this amend- 
ment is concerned—and I have a right 
to speak of its motivation, because I 
joined the Senator from New York when 
it was offered in connection with the air- 
line strike—and I know it is also the 
motivation of the Senator from New 
York—is to make perfectly clear to the 
administration that we stand in a co- 
operative willingness to work with them 
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in trying to develop the best legislation 
that can be developed. 

If they do not want to cooperate, they 
will not carry out the requests of this 
amendment. But then, come January, 
there is no doubt, in my judgment, about 
what Congress will be faced with: It will 
have to pass legislation then of its own 
making. 

Mr. JAVITS. Perhaps it will be of en- 
lightenment to Senators if I read the 
President's answer at a press conference 
on July 20, 1966, when this controversy 
was raging. He was asked about the 
statement in his state of the Union mes- 
sage in January, to which Senator MORSE 
referred, as to this legislation, and he 
said: 

I must frankly say to you that up until 
this point we have been unsuccessful in 
getting legislation that the Secretary of 
Labor and the other members of my Cabinet 
felt acceptable and that we felt would have 
any chance of passage in the Congress. 

We are still searching for the answer, and 
we would like to find a solution that could 
be embraced by the administration, manage- 
ment, labor, and the Congress. Up to this 
point we have not been very successful. 


I cite that only to underline the point 
that there is no dearth of thinking, in- 
vestigation, and inquiry about this 
matter. 

I am sure that they have their report 
all written as to what has happened. 
They probably do not have their recom- 
mendation, and that is exactly why this 
amendment is offered. We want to bring 
them to the point where they will have 
to think in concrete terms and be of some 
aid to us in that regard. 

I hope very much that, under the cir- 
cumstances I have referred to, the man- 
ager of the bill might be willing to take 
this amendment to conference. 

(At this point Mr. Trios assumed 
the chair as the Presiding Officer.) 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
the amendment proposed by the dis- 
tinguished senior Senator from New 
York drags a new subject matter into the 
Fair Labor Standards Act of 1938, which 
proposes to raise the minimum wages for 
American workers and to bring within 
the protection of this law 7,200,000 work- 
ers not now protected by minimum 
wages. It would drag in a new subject 
matter—amendment of the Railway 
Labor Act and the Labor-Management 
Relations Act. 

If the Senate had the rules of germane- 
ness that exist in the House, the amend- 
ment would go out on the basis of 
germaneness. It is not germane. We 
are dealing here simply with an amend- 
ment to the Fair Labor Standards Act. 
The proposed amendment deals with the 
Railway Labor Act and the Labor- 
Management Relations Act, dealing with 
labor disputes. The amendment. drags 
up the airline labor dispute again. 

From the statements that we have 
heard about the President's recommenda- 
tions, it is patent that this amendment 
deals with something wholly outside the 
realm of the legislation now pending be- 
fore the Senate. r; 

The President’s Labor-Management 
Advisory Council has made recommenda- 
tions in the field of labor-management 
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relations in the settlement of emergency 
labor disputes. 

As indicated by the Senator from New 
York, the President indicated in his press 
conference that the various department 
heads studying the problem had not as 
yet reached an agreement. 

The proposed amendment directs the 
Secretary of Labor to commence imme- 
diately a complete study of the opera- 
tions and adequacy of the emergency 
labor disputes provisions of the Railway 
Labor Act, which is not involved in the 
bill pending before the Senate, and the 
Labor-Management Relations Act, which 
is not involved in the bill pending before 
the Senate. 

The proposed amendment would fur- 
ther instruct the Secretary to report 
back next year with appropriate recom- 
mendations for such amendments to the 
Railway Labor Act and the Labor-Man- 
agement Relations Act. It does not di- 
rect him to report back proposed amend- 
ments to this law, but rather, recom- 
mendations in connection with other 
laws “as will provide improved perma- 
nent procedures for the settlement of 
emergency labor disputes,” which brings 
up the whole question of compulsory ar- 
bitration and free collective bargaining. 

Those are subjects with which we are 
not concerned in this bill. I oppose the 
amendment because of the utterly un- 
related matter that it injects into the 
act that we are considering now. It is 
irrelevant to this proposal, unconnected 
and unrelated. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I think 
that I have covered the entire subject, 
as referred to by the Senator from Texas 
[Mr. YarsoroucuH], in the presentation 
of the amendment. The amendment is 
not entirely unrelated. I cannot agree 
to that. 

This is a labor bill dealing with the 
terms and conditions and compensation 
of employees. It has many provisions 
with respect to overtime which relate to 
unionized employees, bus workers, and 
many other types of employees. The 
union collective bargaining problems are 
very real with regard to the bill. 

But I would not pretend for a moment 
that this particular amendment which I 
propose to add is directly germane to the 
matter of minimum wages. It has a 
relevance to the labor picture, which is 
also dealt with in the bill. 

I said clearly when I started that this 
is probably the only labor bill that will 
be passed this year and, hence, we are 
suggesting that it be used as a vehicle 
for something which seems to be gen- 
erally agreed in both bodies of the Con- 
gress. It follows on the heels of an effort 
to do the same thing in the Senate, in 
the airlines strike bill, but it was aborted 
because the legislation was deemed to be 
not necessary in the House of 
Representatives. 

I stated for myself that if it should 
appear in conference that this title would 
in any way interfere with the adoption 
of the minimum wage bill, I would be the 
first not to let it stand in the way. 

Under those circumstances, it seems 
to me that what we are doing is entirely 
proper. This is not at all unusual in this 
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body. We have done this time and again 
with bills that go to various committees 
to get a particular measure taken care 
of before Congress adjourns for the year. 

The Senator from Texas [Mr. Yar- 
BOROUGH] is being incongruous. As I 
remember, he sought to override his own 
GI bill of rights, which was an excellent 
piece of legislation, by an amendment on 
the most ungermane piece of legislation 
which possibly could have been attached. 
I did not object. No one else objected. 
We are accustomed to that in this body. 
Hence, I think that this objection is not 
an appropriate one in a matter of this 
kind where time is of the essence. If we 
let the situation go now, another year 
will pass and we will have another emer- 
gency. For example, American Airlines 
is on a standby order now until Septem- 
ber 28. Again, we are dealing with a big 
segment of the air transportation indus- 
try. Let us get something started to get 
out of this cul de sac in which we are 
lodged. 

As I have said, this should not be 
allowed to interfere with the minimum 
wage bill. I will move heaven and earth 
to see that it does not. 

I can see the validity of the objection. 
The Senator is proper in making his ob- 
jection if he does not wish to take the 
amendment, and we will have to have the 
Senate decide the matter. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, legisla- 
tion by way of nongermane amendments 
in the Senate has become a very germane 
procedure of legislating in the Senate. 
We do it over and over again. Of course, 
it would be very helpful to have this 
amendment adopted by the Senate and 
sent to conference, because it would be a 
very respectful notice sent to the admin- 
istration that we think it has a clear ob- 
ligation to make its recommendations by 
January to the Congress as to what, if 
anything, it proposes to do about the leg- 
islation for the handling of emergency 
disputes when those disputes arise, either 
under the jurisdiction of the Taft-Hart- 
ley Act or the Railway Labor Act. 

I very well understand the position 
of the Senator from Texas [Mr. Yar- 
BOROUGH]. I have stood in his place as 
the floor manager of a bill many times 
and made the same sort of argument 
which he has made in opposition to this 
amendment as floor manager of the bill. 

But the responsibility rests not on the 
floor manager of the bill but on the 
Senate as a whole, and I think this 
amendment should go to a vote. 

Mr. President, if there are sufficient 
Senators to request a rollcall vote, I call 
for it. 

Mr. President, I ask for the yeas and 
nays on the amendment. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
will the Senator withhold that request 
and yield to me? 

Mr. MORSE. I believe that the Sen- 
ator from New York [Mr. Javits] has the 
floor. 

Mr. JAVITS. Iyield. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. We have just 
had a very reassuring statement by the 
Senator from New York [Mr. Javits] 
that if we would accept the amendment, 
that he, as the ranking minority mem- 
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ber on the committee and one who is 
certain to be on the conference com- 
mittee—as would the Senator from Ore- 
gon [Mr. Morse]—would not let it stand 
in the way of a minimum wage bill if the 
House did not accept it. 

If the distinguished Senator from Ore- 
gon [Mr. Morse] makes the same as- 
surance, as one of the leading conferees 
on the part of the Senate and the major- 
ity, we can take it to conference. 

Mr. MORSE. I shall fight as hard as 
I can to get it accepted in conference. 
That is the only commitment I can make. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. I would like to 
ask the senior Senator from New York 
(Mr. Javits] if he speaks for the minor- 
ity party. 

Mr. JAVITS. No, I do not. 

Mr. MUSKIE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I have 
the floor. I shall yield to the Senator, 
but first, I wish to finish my statement. 

I think that my attitude is the same 
as that of the Senator from Oregon [Mr. 
MoRsE], but I do not speak for him. I 
speak for myself. 

I, too, will fight very hard, to the limit 
of my power, to get this accepted by the 
conference, but I will not allow the min- 
imum wage bill to fall because of my 
devotion to the amendment, if that is 
the way it should develop. I would not 
wish to be responsible, by my devotion 
to the amendment, for the minimum 
wage bill not being enacted. That is the 
meaning of my intention, and I restate 
it. I cannot speak for the Senator, but 
I feel as the Senator from Oregon [Mr. 
Morse] does. I will fight to the limit 
of my power. 

Mr. MUSKIE. If the Senator reads 
the twinkle in the eyes of the Senator 
from Oregon [Mr. Morse]—which will 
not appear in the Recorp—he will have 
all the assurance he needs. 

Mr. MORSE. Do not be fooled by 
twinkle. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. My opposition 
to the amendment has been based on its 
lack of germaneness, but it is deeper. 
The amendment presupposes that we do 
need legislation in this field. We have 
had no testimony in this connection on 
the Fair Labor Standards Act. There 
has been no testimony whether an 
amendment is needed to the Railway La- 
bor Act or the Labor-Management Rela- 
tions Act. I personally am not willing 
to prejudge the matter and say that we 
need an amendment and we want the 
administration to tell us that. 

I think this is a complicated field and 
I would not vote for any amendment un- 
til after there was a complete hearing 
and a showing as to what kind of amend- 
ments were needed. I think the field of 
free collective bargaining is one of the 
basic freedoms in our entire American 
free enterprise system. 

On the assurance of the distinguished 
Senator from New York that he will lead 
the conference representing his party, 
and that he will not, so far as he is per- 
sonally concerned, let an amendment 
which is on an unrelated and ungermane 
subject stand in the way of a minimum 
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wage bill, I will agree to take it to con- 
ference. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Typincs in the chair). The question is 
on agreeing to the amendment of the 
Senator from New York. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I move 
that the vote by which the amendment 
was agreed to be reconsidered. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I move 
that the motion to reconsider be laid on 
the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I suggest 
the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Hackney, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the House 
had disagreed to the amendment of the 
Senate to the bill (H.R. 8989) to promote 
health and safety in metal and nonmet- 
allic mineral industries, and for other 
purposes; asked a conference with the 
Senate on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses thereon, and that Mr. Pow- 
ELL, Mr. HOLLAND, Mr. Dent, Mr. PUCIN- 
ski, Mr. Danrets, Mr. O'Hara of Michi- 
gan, Mr. Ayres, Mr. Quiz, and Mr. ASH- 
BROOK were appointed managers on the 
part of the House at the conference. 

The message also announced that the 
House had disagreed to the amendments 
of the Senate to the bill (H.R. 13448) to 
amend title 39, United States Code, with 
respect to mailing privileges of members 
of the U.S. Armed Forces and other Fed- 
eral Government personnel overseas, and 
for other purposes; asked a conference 
with the Senate on the disagreeing votes 
of the two Houses thereon, and that Mr. 
Morrison, Mr. DULSKI, and Mr. CoR- 
BETT were appointed managers on the 
part of the House at the conference. 


FEDERAL METAL AND NONMETAL- 
LIC MINE SAFETY ACT 


The PRESIDING OFFICER laid before 
the Senate a message from the House 
of Representatives announcing its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the 
State to the bill (H.R. 8989) to promote 
health and safety in metal and non- 
metallic mineral industries, and for other 
purposes, and requesting a conference 
with the Senate on the disagreeing votes 
of the two Houses thereon. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. I move that 
the Senate insist upon its amendment, 
agree to the request of the House for a 
conference, and that the Chair appoint 
the conferees on the part of the Senate. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Presiding Officer appointed Mr. Yar- 
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BOROUGH, Mr. Morse, Mr. RANDOLPH, Mr. 
PELL, Mr. Netson, Mr. KENNEDY of New 
York, Mr. Javirs, Mr. Proury, and Mr. 
Fannin conferees on the part of the 
Senate. 


CWA-WESTERN ELECTRIC LABOR 
NEGOTIATIONS 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, recently, 
we have heard widespread complaints 
that the American system of collective 
bargaining between labor and manage- 
ment has become an inefficient process 
and that, as a result, the American pub- 
lic has been subject, if not to actual 
hardship, then to considerable incon- 
venience. 

For that reason, I find it all the more 
significant that in the telephone in- 
dustry there appears to be a most de- 
termined effort to make collective bar- 
gaining work. 

I refer specifically to negotiations be- 
tween the Communications Workers of 
America and the management of the 
Western Electric Co., concerning the 
wages, benefits, and working conditions 
of approximately 23,000 employees in 
the company’s installation division. 

I have no inside information as to the 
progress of those negotiations. Quite 
properly, as befits the collective bar- 
gaining process, they are being conducted 
in the privacy of the conference room. 
But it is impressive that, after prelim- 
inary sparring, the two sides are bar- 
gaining and making offers and counter- 
offers. 

For such a key industry, and one as 
sensitive as the telephone industry, col- 
lective bargaining has been a difficult 
and complex matter this year. The 
guidelines set forth by the President's 
Council of Economic Advisers established 
the figure of 3.2 percent for wage and 
fringe increases. The premise of the 
guidelines, however, was that they would 
be even-handed, applying equally both 
to wages and to prices, so that, to the 
extent that labor's wage increases con- 
formed to the guidelines, labor would 
receive the benefits of a stable economy 
without inflationary increases in the cost 
of living. The absence of any coherent 
and suecessful Government policy pro- 
tecting the value of labor’s earned dol- 
lars, however, requires a new look at 
these guidelines; for, in many cases, 
prices have soared, yet labor is asked to 
accept the full burden of the guidelines 
while not receiving the benefits which 
they were intended to provide. 

The sincere effort to make collective 
bargaining work has been manifest in 
the attitude of the parties so far. The 
union, for instance, ordered a vote 
among its members at Western Electric 
on the question of a strike. Meanwhile, 
even though the vote was called for, the 
union continued to talk with the com- 
pany. Even after the strike vote showed 
a 7-to-1 majority, the officials of the 
CWA continued their efforts to come to 
an agreement with the company. These 
efforts are continuing right now. 

Nor, for that matter, was the 3.2-per- 
cent figure intended to be an absolute 
ceiling on wage and fringe benefits 
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everywhere. The leaders of CWA have 
argued, with firmness but with patience, 
that the guidelines were never intended 
to become a tightwire to which all in- 
creases, regardless of circumstances, 
must conform. Even the guidelines, as 
formulated by the Administration, pro- 
vide for exceptions. 

I do not mean to say that arguments 
based upon the guidelines are not a 
proper subject for the bargaining table. 
Indeed, I feel strongly that they are. 

None of us wants runaway inflation, 
and I have little doubt that that is as 
true of the men at Western Electric in 
the CWA, and the Western Electric Co. 
itself, as it is of the rest of us. But it is 
difficult to believe that reasonable wage 
adjustments for highly skilled workmen 
and technicians within the confines of 
give and take in collective bargaining is 
likely to contribute very seriously to an 
inflationary picture. 

I rather hope that the wages in this 
highly complex industry would not be 
allowed to cause an erosion of the man- 
power supply in those industries, with 
serious implications for our national 
ability to maintain a communications 
system operating at top efficiency in a 
period of national stress. 

Let me express the expectation that 
the guidelines will be constantly before 
the parties, and also the expectation that 
they will find a way in which to resolve 
their differences so that we will not have 
reports in this field of graye problems 
arising which have just been surmounted 
in the airlines field. 

I am therefore glad to report to the 
Senate that the CWA, who justifiably 
take pride in their reputation as a re- 
sponsible community minded union, is 
continuing to negotiate with a respon- 
sible management like that at Western 
Electric. 

We do not yet know where the negotia- 
tions are going, but I appreciate the spirit 
of responsibility which has been mani- 
fested by both sides. 

Mr. President, I suggest the absence of 
a quorum, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


TO PRINT ADDITIONAL COPIES OF 
HEARINGS—CONFERENCE REPORT 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, on 
behalf of the distinguished Senator from 
North Carolina [Mr. Jorpan], I submit a 
report of the committee of conference on 
the disagreeing votes of the two Houses 
on the amendment of the House to the 
concurrent resolution (S. Con. Res. 90) 
to authorize printing of additional hear- 
ings. I ask unanimous consent for the 
present consideration of the report. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The re- 
port will be read for the information of 
the Senate. 

The legislative clerk read the report. 
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(For conference report, see House 
proceedings of Aug. 17, 1966, CONGRES- 
SIONAL REcORD, p. 19622.) 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the report? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the report. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the conference 
report. 

The report was agreed to. 


INDEPENDENT OFFICES APPROPRI- 
ATION BILL, 1967—CONFERENCE 
REPORT 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, I 
submit the conference report on the In- 
dependent offices appropriation bill 
(H.R. 14921) making appropriations for 
sundry independent executive bureaus, 
boards, commission, corporations, agen- 
cies, offices, and the Department of 
Housing and Urban Development for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1967, and for 
other purposes. I ask unanimous con- 
sent for the present consideration of the 
report. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
report will be read for the information 
of the Senate. 

The legislative clerk read the report. 

(For conference report, see House pro- 
ceedings of Aug. 18, 1966, CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD, pp. 19904-19905.) 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration 
of the report? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the report. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, I 
move that the conference report be 
adopted. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the conference 
report. 

The report was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair lays before the Senate a message 
from the House, which will be stated by 
the clerk. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

Resolved, That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendments of the Sen- 
ate numbered 10, 33, and 38 to the bill (H.R. 
14921) entitled “An Act making appropria- 
tions for sundry independent executive 
bureaus, boards, commissions, corporations, 
agencies, offices, and the Department of 
Housing and Urban Development for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1967, and for 
other purposes”, and concur therein. 

Resolved, That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Sen- 
ate numbered 17, and concur therein with 
an amendment, as follows: In lieu of the 
matter proposed, insert the following: 
Provided further, That the funds made 
available for the Labor Department building 
shall not be available for expenditure until 
the General Services Administration certi- 
fies to Congress that the relevant portion of 
the Inner Loop Freeway and the substructure 
of the Labor Department building are co- 
ordinated in design and will be constructed 
as a unit.” 

Resolved, That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Sen- 
ate numbered 19, and concur therein with 
an amendment, as follows: In lieu of the 
sum of $8,759,000" named in said amend- 
ment, insert “$6,000,000”. 
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Resolved, That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Sen- 
ate numbered 28, and concur therein with 
an amendment, as follows: In lieu of the 
last proviso therein, insert the following: 
“Provided further, That this sum shall be 
derived by transfer from funds previously 
made available for grants for urban renewal.” 

Resolved, That the House insist upon its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Sen- 
ate numbered 26 to aforesaid bill. 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate agree to the 
amendments of the House to the amend- 
ments of the Senate numbered 17, 19, and 
28. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion of 
the Senator from Washington. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, may we 
know what those amendments concern? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Amendment No. 17 
is the amendment the conferees agreed 
upon to make the funds available for the 
substructure of the Labor Department 
building, with a proviso that funds shall 
not be available for expenditure until the 
General Services Administration certifies 
to Congress that the relevant portion of 
the Inner Loop Freeway and the sub- 
structure of the Labor Department build- 
ing are coordinated in design and will 
be constructed as a unit. 

Mr. President, amendment No. 19 
changes the amount provided for court 
facilities which are required for the new 
judges who are named by the Congress. 
The budget figure presented was $8,759,- 
000. The amendment agrees to $6 mil- 
lion. 

Amendment No. 28 is on the fellow- 
ships, which were suggested by the Sen- 
ator from Pennsylvania [Mr. CLARK]. 
The conference committee agreed to it 
with a proviso that “this sum shall be 
derived by transfer of funds previously 
made available for grants for urban re- 
newal,” 

In other words, we took $500,000 off 
the urban renewal appropriation and 
added $500,000 within the appropriation 
for fellowships for the study of city plan- 
ning and urban problems. 

THE CLARE FELLOWSHIPS 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I yield to the Sen- 
ator from Wisconsin. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Although this is a 
small amount in dollars, it can never- 
theless have great significance for the 
country’s urban centers, large and small. 

For the first time the independent of- 
fices conference report makes provision 
for funds for the program of fellowships 
in city planning and urban studies au- 
thorized in the Housing Act of 1964. As 
a member of the Housing Subcommittee 
of the Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency, I am keenly aware of the critical 
need for skilled personnel in the com- 
munity development field. Without ade- 
quately trained professionals at the local 
level, our massive Federal programs in 
housing, mass transit, and urban re- 
newal—to name but a few—can never 
achieve a full measure of success. 

This program is designed to meet that 
need by establishing fellowships for grad- 
uate study in the fields of city and re- 
gional planning, housing, urban renewal 
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and community development: Appli- 
cants will be selected on the basis of 
ability, and will study at various public 
and private nonprofit institutions of 
higher education having programs of 
graduate study in the field of city plan- 
ning or in related fields, including archi- 
tecture, civil engineering, municipal 
finance, and public administration. 

I very much hope that the Department 
of Housing and Urban Development will 
see fit to honor my distinguished col- 
league, the Senator from Pennsylvania 
(Mr. CLARK] who, together with the 
chairman of the Housing subcommittee 
(Mr, SPARKMAN], had the imagination to 
have this program authorized in the 
Housing Act of 1964, and who has fought. 
so tenaciously to secure an appropria- 
tion for it ever since, by designating it 
the Clark fellowship program. All of us 
know of the splendid work which the 
Fulbright fellows have done in increas- 
ing international understanding. We 
look forward to the important work 
which the Clark fellows will soon be do- 
ing in rebuilding our Nation’s cities. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, I 
again move that the Senate concur in 
the amendments of the House to the 
amendments of the Senate numbered 17, 
19, and 28. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ments of the House to the amendments 
of the Senate numbered 17, 19, and 28. 

The amendments were concurred in. 

PROJECT MOHOLE 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate recede from 
amendment No. 26. That is the National 
Science Foundation Mohole project. 

The action by the Congress in deny- 
ing any additional funds fcr Project Mo- 
hole in effect terminates the project. I 
would expect that the National Science 
Foundation would close out the activities 
in this project in an orderly, expeditious 
and effective manner, with due regard 
for the best interests of the Government. 
The Foundation should exercise its best 
judgment in determining which con- 
tracts and subcontracts to terminate im- 
mediately and which should be com- 
pleted because of the advanced progress 
of the work or value of the completed 
item to other projects or other agencies 
of Government. 

It would seem reasonable, for example, 
that a subcontract for the design of a 
component or the fabrication of a sys- 
tem or subsystem should be allowed to 
be completed, if the work under the sub- 
contract is already essentially completed 
and the item could have some utility. 
On the other hand, I would expect that 
the subcontract for the platform, which 
is just getting underway, would be ter- 
minated as quickly as possible. 

The goal of the Foundation should be 
to close down the project as quickly as 
good business judgment dictates, con- 
serving as much of the funds already ap- 
propriated as possible, and preserving 
for the Government to the greatest ex- 
tent the benefit of the work already ac- 
complished. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
the action of the House of Representa- 
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tives in forcing a rejection of funds for 
Project Mohole is a blow to the advance- 
ment of science in this country. We can 
spend billions to shoot a man to the 
moon because there is romance and ad- 
venture in the idea of interplanetary 
travel, but because Project Mohole does 
not have the built-in advantage of the 
public relations efforts resulting from 
science-fiction movies, television shows, 
and paperback books, it is characterized 
by some, including those who should 
know better, as “just a hole.” 

Rejection of the $20 million budgeted 
for this project will have serious and un- 
fortunate results. First, the Govern- 
ment will have spent some $85 million 
only to stop just short of its goal. This 
is a strange sort of economy. 

Second, and more important in the 
long run, we will be forfeiting world 
leadership in exploration and exploita- 
tion of the deep-sea bottom. An edi- 
torial from the June 3, 1966, Science 
magazine, puts it very well. I read an 
excerpt: 

On the surface, what is involved is a de- 
lay on a contract for a drilling platform. 
This would “save” about $20 million in fiscal 
1967. In fact, what is involved is forfeiture 
of world leadership in exploration and ex- 
ploitation of the deep-sea bottom. What 
is at stake are trillions of dollars worth of 
resources. We are aware of a tremendous 
resource of manganese nodules on the bot- 
tom. What is beneath the crust-ocean inter- 
face could be fabulous. It does not require 
much imagination to visualize exploitation 
by completely automated mining and con- 
centrating operations on the sea bottom, 
with energy derived from underwater nu- 
clear power stations. 

Ostensibly the Mohole drilling platform is 
being constructed mainly to permit drilling 
to the Mohortvicie discontinuity, but the 
platform would create another exciting 
capability—the possibility of obtaining ex- 
ploratory cores of the deep sea bottom gen- 
erally. It would create an opportunity to 
evaluate economic potentials beneath the 
bottom and to explore a host of scientific 
questions concerning the history of the 
earth. 


This is a sad day for our support of 
basic science. But it is also a blow at 
a project which offers tremendous 
material advantages to the Nation with 
the courage and foresight to attempt it. 
It would make new oil, gas, and other 
mineral resources accessible. It would 
advance our efforts in food resource and 
marine research, in offshore desaliniza- 
tion, and in our ability to measure sea 
forces, density, currents and tempera- 
ture, and to forecast earthquakes. 

Mr. President, with the exploration 
that the Soviet Russians are doing off 
their Siberian coast, and their drilling, 
they must be glad to see us cease our 
scientific exploration in this field. 

Now all we have done will be lost. 

I wish to commend the able chair- 
man of the Independent Offices Subcom- 
mittee of the Committee on Appropria- 
tions [Mr. Magnuson]. He is the great- 
est champion in the Senate of oceano- 
graphic research. He fought for the ap- 
propriation in the Senate and in con- 
ference, and it was only a recommital of 
the bill by the whole House that finally 
brought about the unfortunate situation 
we are faced with today. As one who 
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had the privilege of serving 7 years on 
the Committee on Commerce under the 
able chairmanship of the Senator from 
Washington, I again express to him my 
commendation for his effort in leading 
the fight to assure the continuance of 
this project which, according to the 
American Geophysical Union, we may 
in the long run, be losing trillions in- 
stead of billions of dollars by stopping. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I yield to the Sen- 
ator from Louisiana, 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I 
regret that the project was deleted 
from the bill The Recorp should show 
that the cost to the Government of dis- 
continuing it will be in excess of $36 mil- 
lion. In fact, practically everything that 
we have spent will have been wasted, 
and the Government and Nation will 
realize very little from this large ex- 
penditure. 

I thought that we had finally estab- 
lished in the hearings a ceiling as to the 
cost of this project. That is important, 
because I and others had become very 
concerned with the large increases in the 
cost estimates. But good testimony was 
presented to the Appropriations Sub- 
committee, based on past experience, 
that the project could have been com- 
pleted for a total cost of about $125 mil- 
lion. 

Mr. President, I think the RECORD 
should also show that the conferees on 
the bili stuck to their guns, but the 
House was adamant in its own beliefs. 
We insisted that the problem be sent 
back to the House, where it was voted 
upon. It will be recalled that the House 
had not this year acted at all on the 
proposal. By our insistence, the House 
conferees brought the measure back to 
the House floor and it was voted upon. 
Unfortunately, the vote was against a 
continuation of the project. 

I repeat, Mr. President, I regret that 
all the work that has been done up to 
now will go to no good end. As to 
whether or not any results of the de- 
velopment can be used in the future 
remains to be seen. I presume that in 
time to come, the project may be re- 
vived, and I express the hope that it 
will be. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I thank the Sena- 
tor from Louisiana and the Senator 
from Texas. The Senator from Colorado 
has asked that I yield to him. 

Mr.ALLOTT. Mr. President, I should 
like to say just a word or two, particu- 
larly while the Senator from Texas is 
on the floor, because I think he should 
not be proceeding under any misappre- 
hension. 

When the Senator from Louisiana said 
that the Senate conferees stuck fast, 
that statement was quite true. Every 
conferee on the conference committee, 
including myself, voted to uphold the 
Senate position, which finally, after 


several hours of argument—not a few 
minutes, but several hours forced the 
House to make a decision one way or 
another, and they finally decided to 
insist on their position and take it back 
to the House; and the House of Repre- 
sentatives voted, as I recall it, somewhere 
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in the neighborhood of 108 to 52— 
roughly 2 to 1—to uphold their commit- 
tee 


There is some slight difference between 
my point of view and that of the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Louisiana, who 
is a great friend of mine and whose judg- 
ment I always value. 

If they have accomplished so far, on 
this project, what they claim to have ac- 
complished, then we should have a very 
rich reward for the money we have spent. 
We have already appropriated $55 mil- 
lion. We have actually expended some- 
where between $25 million and $30 mil- 
lion of that amount; and the total ex- 
penditure necessary to close out the proj- 
ect can well be in the neighborhood of 
$36 million. This ought to be a very 
cheap price. If all they have told us is 
true, then it will be a cheap price. ` 

As a matter of fact, the National Sci- 
ence Foundation was never meant to 
handle a project of this kind. They are 
not equipped to do it, and I honestly 
think, in my own mind, Mr. President, 
that that is part of the reason why this 
particular project has become such à 
calamity. 

They are talking now about $127 mil- 
lion. I have stated on the floor that by 
the time we started on the project and 
got to our first point of entry at the 
Mohorovieic Discontinuity, or the man- 
tle, it would have cost more than $175 
million. I have quoted just such figures 
throughout the 5 years I have watched 
this project. Some of my friends 
thought I had overstated the situation: 
actually, I have understated it every time 
I have spoken. 

I should like to say a word or two about 
closing this project out, Mr. President, if 
I may. I think it will call for some good, 
hard sense. By way of legislative his- 
tory, I should like to state that it is my 
view that in general, no further hard- 
ware should be fabricated, but studies 
which are underway, and which can be 
completed in a reasonable time—which, 
in fact, are almost concluded now— 
might be finished at relatively small cost. 

There are certain subcontracts, which 
the National Science Foundation has 
furnished to me, that might be finished 
in terms of closing out the project in an 
orderly manner, and achieving the max- 
imum returns for the dollars spent to 
date. I have not had a chance to discuss 
this matter personally with the man- 
agers of the project, so I shall not place 
those subcontracts in the Record at this 
time. 

It seems to me, as a third point, that 
all of the information gained from the 
project should be published, so that the 
entire public may have available to it 
the maximum amount of knowledge re- 
sulting from the project, and our scien- 
tific people throughout the country may 
have an opportunity to look at all of the 
so-called great advancements and ac- 
complishments that have been achieved 
in this area, to weigh their merits. 

I consider also, as a fourth corollary, 
the ocean sediment coring program 
which will be 10 times more beneficial 
to this country than the Mohole project 
ever would have been. It will go forward 
expeditiously and the results of the pro- 
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gram of course will be useful in prepar- 
ing later to drill deeper. 

Mr. President, I say again to those who 
are interested that, although it was not 
my conviction, I did stay with the views 
of the Senate committee, as did every 
Senate member of the conference com- 
mittee. 

There was no dissent from those views. 
‘There are five members of the committee 
on the floor right now. I think the Sen- 
ator from Texas should know that even 
though our views were different, we did 
uphold the position of the Senate. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I yield. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
when I extend my congratulations to 
the distinguished senior Senator from 
Washington, I did not intend to limit 
them to him at all. I assure the Sena- 
tor from Colorado that, although his 
personal views are different from mine 
on some of this matter, I appreciate the 
fact that every member of the conference 
committee, on both sides of the aisle, 
supported the effort that was made to 
uphold the Senate position. The whole 
Senate stood in back of the scientific 
exploration. 

We spend approximately $5 billion a 
year for exploration in space. Some 
scientists tell me that we know less 
about what is contained in the earth’s 
mantle, than we do about what is in 
outer space. We could gain much 
knowledge from an exploration of this 
question. 

We have explored space by the tele- 
scope for a long time. We have also ex- 
plored space through electronic means. 
However, we do not know much about 
the earth's mantle nor about how long 
that mantle has been there and what its 
composition is. Many things are in- 
volved. I will not go into that now. 
However, the important parts of that 
dae will be gone into at some future 

e. 

In the meantime, we have lost the 
leadership in this great scientific field of 
exploration under the water to others. 
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The distinguished Senator from Wash- 
ington [Mr. Macnuson] knows better 
than anyone else that the Soviet Union 
has explored so much more of the ocean 
fioor than we have. They are ahead of us 
in oceanography and now we are letting 
them get further ahead. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, I 
thank the Senator from Texas [Mr. 
YarsoroucH]. What the Senator from 
Colorado has said is correct. Regardless 
of whether the Senate conferees. had 
voted for or against the Mohole project, 
they stuck to the views of the Senate in 
conference. 

As chairman of the conference com- 
mittee, I deeply appreciate their stand- 
ing with the Senate on this matter. 

I yield to the distinguished senior 
Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. 
SALTONSTALL]. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
I wish simply to confirm that, as the 
Senator from Colorado has said, the 
Senate conferees stood together on this 
subject, as we did on all other subjects. 
We acted unanimously and left it to the 
House Members to decide on this sub- 
ject. They would not agree to any com- 
promise on the Mohole project. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate recede from its 
amendment No. 26. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion of 
the Senator from Washington: 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. INOUYE. Mr. President, I very 
much regret the failure of the confer- 
5 committee to support Project Mo- 

ole. 

However, I fully understand the posi- 
tion of the chairman of the Senate con- 
ference committee, who valiantly against 
great opposition fought for this project 
and was forced to give his assurance to 
House conferees that if the Project Mo- 
hole authorization request was turned 
down by a vote of the full House, Senate 
conferees would recommend that the 
Senate recede from its support of the 
Mohole project. 
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I still maintain that this is a vitally 
important scientific program which I do 
not believe this Nation can afford to per- 
mit to be halted at this time. Iam hope- 
ful that the administration will be able 
to breathe new life into Project Mohole 
by including it in the supplemental ap- 
propriations request. 

Mr. FONG. Mr. President, I am 
keenly disappointed that Project Mohole 
must be terminated. The termination 
is particularly regrettable because it was 
not the action of the Senate, but the 
decision of the other body, that is causing 
the abandonment of the project. 

I wish to express my appreciation to 
all my colleagues in this body who sup- 
ported the funds requested to continue 
Project Mohole. By their favorable vote, 
they demonstrated their belief and con- 
viction that the Mohole program is a 
meritorious and needed scientific project. 

My appreciation goes, too, to the Sen- 
ate conferees who upheld the position of 
the Senate in conference. I commend 
them for devoting as much time and 
energy as they did in their unsuccessful 
attempt to persuade the conferees of 
the House to relent from their opposition 
to the project. 

Looking to the future, it is difficult for 
me to believe that Project Mohole will 
be abandoned for too long. It is a ven- 
ture that this country will feel im- 
pelled to revive out of the necessity of ex- 
ploring new frontiers of knowledge. For 
Project Mohole has indeed been properly 
called “the most significant single scien- 
tific experiment of the century in earth 
science.” 

When the economic circumstances are 
more favorable, I expect that we will see 
Project Mohole come to life again as a 
necessary and vital project for our na- 
tional interest. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
at this point in the Recorp a tabulation 
of the action taken on the bill. 

There being no objection, the tabula- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorD, as follows: 


INDEPENDENT OFFICES APPROPRIATION BILL, 1967 (H.R. 14921) 


Comparative statement of appropriations for 1966 and the estimates and action taken on items in the bill for 1967 


TITLE I 


EXECUTIVE OFFICE OF THE 
PRESIDENT 


NATIONAL AERONAUTICS AND SPACE 
COUNCIL — 


Salaries and expenses 
OFFICE OF EMERGENCY PLANNING 
‘Salaries and e mmunications.. 


xpenses, teleco: 2 
Civil defense and defense mobilization func- 
tions of Federal agencies 


Appropria- 
tions, 1966 
(adjusted) ! 


Budget esti- 
mates, 1967 
(as amended) 


House bill 


$525, 000 


5, 096, 000 
2,270, 000 


4, 821, 000 


Conference 
action 


Conference allowance compared with— 


Budget 


Senate 
estimate 


allowance 


Total, Office of Emergency: Planning 
OFFICE OF SCIENCE AND TECHNOLOGY 


Total, Executive Office of the President. 


See footnotes at end of table. 


12, 187, 000 


1, 360, 000 
14, 072, 000 
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INDEPENDENT OFFICES APPROPRIATION BILL, 1967 (H.R. 14921) —Continued 
Comparative statement of appropriations for 1966 and the estimates and action taken on items in the bill for 1967 —Continued 


Conference allowance compared with— 
Appropria- Budget esti- Conference 
tions, 1966 mates, 1967 House bill Senate bill action 
(adjusted) ! {as amended) Budget Senate 
estimate allowance 


TITLE I—Continued 
FUNDS APPROPRIATED TO THE 
PRESIDENT p i 
$120, 000, 000 $15, 000, 000 $15, 000, 000 $15, 000, 000 $15, 000, 000 | F. A Re SOS . (= TR 
INDEPENDENT OFFICES ay pe 
APPALACHIAN REGIONAL COMMISSION 
Salaries and expenses 
CrviL AERONAUTICS BOARD 
Salaries and expenses 
Payments to air carriers (liquidation of con- 
tract authorizat on)) 
Total, Civil Aeronautics Board- 
Crvit SERVICE COMMISSION 


r and upone; 
Ap T SE a E 
By tense from 


trast fonds. „ 

Investigation of U.S. 8 ſor employment 

by in ional AL wr ——— 585, 

Annuities under special acts. 
a eiior A N18 mer or annuitants, em- 
pa ment to civil pn retirement and 
Seton ung 67,000,000} 73, 000, 000 73, 000, 000 73, 000, 000 78, 000, 000|_-............._].....---...-.-]-.------.----. 
dministrative 8 a life in- 


* (1, 128, 000) 1, 110, 000 1, 000, 000 1, 100, 000 1, 100, 000 —$10, 000 
S| _wC__0O E _ aaa S  ———— _ 


11, 162, 750 12, 222, 201 11, 600, 000 12, 100, 000 12, 000, 000 =222, 291 
81, 170, 000 67, 000, 000 63, 500, 000 63, 500, 000 63, 500, 000 8, 500 000 4 E i 


aoe fund (limitetion).................-| (48,000 „„ „„ ro ose oss nn ean en | once ste nen - a=] --~ os g- anew 
Total, Civil Service Commission —1, 000, 000 
FEDERAL AVIATION AGENCY 8 
Obersten. „% ; - , 
Poelie ar and equipment. r i AEEA E a enti 
Research and development 500, —1, 500, 000 
Operation and tenance, Washington 


nat: 
Construction, ange. National Airport.. 
Construction, Dulles International Airport 
Grants-in-aid for 3 (fiscal year 1967) 
Civil supersonic aircraft development 
Total, Federal Avaition Agency. ------ 


FEDERAL COMMUNICATIONS COMMISSION 


GENERAL SERVICES ADMINISTRATION 


Operating expenses, Public Buildings Service. 
Repair and agg otto A of public buildings- 


000, 
000, 
Construction, public buildings projects. ...-- — 000 | + 
Sites end expsnens, le e pret 14 152 14.243 605 pyr) 24.032 805 
Payments, public ; 
§œ—à E! :::: 6, 746, 
Additional court facilities. 6, 000, 
Expenses, U.S. court facilities 1, 500, 
Operating expenses, Federal 60, 000, 


ee penses, ] National Archives and 
National historical publication grants 
0 Transportation and 


5 4 , (19, 847, 000) 
N 


1, 700, 000 


y 


See footnotes at end of table, 
CxXII——-1292—Part 15 
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INDEPENDENT OFFICES APPROPRIATION BILL, 1967 (H.R. 14921) —Continued 
Comparative statement of appropriations for 1966 and the estimates and action taken on items in the bill for 1967—Continued 


Conference allowance compared with— 


Appropria- Budget esti- 
Item Fy 1966 1 1967 House bill Senate bill 
(adjusted)! | (as amended) 


TITLE I—Continued 
INDEPENDENT OFFICES—Con. 
INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMISSION 


Salaries and expenses $27, 540, 000 $27, 759, 000 
NATIONAL AERONAUTICS AND SPACE 
ADMINISTRATION 
Research and de t 64 245 200.05 4, 531,000,000 | 4, 246, 600, 000 
ent... „ . 
Construction of facilities..... 95, 919, 000 60, 000, 000 101, 500, 000 
ve operations... 655, 900, 000 584, 000, 000 663, 900, 000 
5, 000, 419, 000 
Total, National Aeronautics and Space 
Administration 5,175, 000, 000. | 5, 012, 000, 000 
` NATIONAL Carita, HOUSING AUTHORITY 
Operation and maintenance of properties 49, 000 37, 000 
NATIONAL SCIENCE FOUNDATION 
Salaries and expenses 479, 999, 000 525, 000, 000 
Excess foreign currency aut horizat ion P dd 


RENEGOTIATION BOARD 


437, 000 
000, 000 
. J 4.809 000 4 209.600 
‘eterans insurance and indemnit ies , 900,000 | 3,500,000) 3,500,000) 3,500,000) = 3,500, 000 j------ fee 
Construction of hospital and — fa- 
PTT 90, 511, 600 52, 125, 000 ..... ˙ K 
1 re for construction of State nursing 
BB 2, 500, 000 4, 000, 000 
Grants to the Republic of the Philippines... 386, 000 386, 000 
Direct loan revolving fand-__.......-......-- © ® 
Loan guaranty revolving fund (limitation on 
TTT (380, 000, 000) Language 
N revolving fund (transfer from (#10, 000, 000) Tanga 
„00, age 
Soldiers’ and sailors’ OOT IT | OE Sf Ea oe oneal ße E AMINO EA 
Total, Veterans’ Administration 6, 001, 226, 600 | 5, 959, 024, 000 
DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE 
Civ. DEFENSE 
Operation and maintenance: 
.... ̃ —ͤ as) 080, 000 100, 000 
i leer A 3 32 825 
Ressafch, shelter survey and marking 42, 700, 000 57, 300, 000 
Total, civil defense, — of 
ELE eee 133, 400, 000 
DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, ED- 
UGATION, AND WELFARE 
PUBLIC HEALTH SERVICE 
Emergency health activities |_* (0,788, 400) 10, 430, 000 
ie OF HOUSING AND 
RBAN DEVELOPMENT 
PLANNING AND RESEARCH ACTIVITIES 
Urban EA T RE 
Public — 2 —— fund 15, 000, 000 . ee „„ :,, —— .... ̃ᷣPw e ,, , 00 
Low income housing demonstration pro- conn 
Housing and. building codes, zoning, tax ee 
policies, and development studies. 3,000,000} 1. 500, 00 1. 500. 000 1,500,000) 1, 500, 00 
Urban stu * . 750, 000 
Eu —— ty pinot n a urban 
Community development training programs e e . eee 
Natural nde . . 600.030 e 
Total, planning and research activities_ » 47,075, 000 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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INDEPENDENT OFFICES APPROPRIATION BILL, 1967 (H.R. 14921)—Continued 
Comparative statement of appropriations for 1966 and the estimates and action taken on items in the bill for 1967—Continued 


Conference allowance compared with— 


r Budget esti- Conference 
Item mates, 1967 House bill Senate bill action 


Geajussted) 1 (as amended) 


TITLE I—Continued 


DEPARTMENT OF HOUSING AND 
URBAN DEVELOPMENT—Con. 


URBAN AND COMMUNITY DEVELOPMENT 
PROGRAMS 


Urban renewal programs: 
Grants, fiscal zor etas RES A AE 
Grants, fiscal year 1967. 
le 5 of be ac authorization 
Administrative expenses 

Urban traieportesion activities: 

ee mass transportation grants, fiscal 


cation 
VVV 
ran ior ic sewer — „ „ „ 
Rehabilitation loan ſundq— -= 41, 362, 500 1, 600, 000 1,370,000 1, 370, 000 1, 370, 000 


Rent supplement progr: 
yee contract . Fri (12, 000, 000) (35, 000,000) (20, 000, 000) (20, 000, 000) (20, 000, 000) 
A Adhninisrative expense, Federal Sie Pk 100, 000 3, 000, 000 2, 000, 000 2, 000, 000 2, 000, 000 
1 eee eee 450, 000 1, 080, 000 900, 000 900, 000 900, 000 

Public i housing programs: 
gy re ee pe Zp aR ara ts Rect) wc ed 220, 000, 000 260, 000, 000 250, 000, 000 250, 000, 000 250, 000, 000 
Administrative expenses 17, 405, 000 20, 223, 000 18, 800, 000 18, 800, 000 18, 800, 000 
Housing for the elderly or handicapped tania. 50, 000, 000 80, 000, 000 80, 000, 000 80, 000, 000 80, 000, 000 
Total, housing activities 287, 955, 000 364, 253, 000 351, 700, 000 351. 700, 000 351, 700, 000 
|5) — — 


PARTICIPATION SALES 

Federal National Moi 

Payment of e (indefinite) 
OFFICE or THE SECRETARY 


Salaries and expenses 5, 700 9, 000 7. 000 000 
7777 
ation 
N (126, 000) 
Total, Office of the Secretary 5, 853, 700 10, 360, 000 7, 000, 000 8, 934, 000 
Total, Department of Housing and 
Urban Development. 2, 651, 208, 200 710, 488, 000 637, 085, 000 642, 392, 000 641, 219, 000 . 269, 000 | +4, 134,000 | —1,173,000 
Total, definite appropriations 16, 386, 243, 300 | 14, 300, 670,291 | 13, 989, 499,000 | 14, 089, 760,000 | 14, 037, 004, 000 —263, 666, 291 | +47, 505,000 | —52, 756, 000 
Total, indefinite a; 8 ol ro- $ g 
ceipts (proceeds of sales) ..---------- 26, 877, 000 29, 193, 000 27, 800, 000 28, 847, 000 28, 847, 000 —346,000 | -+-1, 07,00 
Total appropriations, title 1 16, 413, 120, 300 | 14, 329,863,291 | 14, 017,299,000 | 14, 118, 607,000 | 14, 065, 851, 000 264, 012, 201 | +48, 552,000 | —52, 756, 000 
1 Includes amounts contained in the — 5 appropriation bill, 1966. . — in H. Doc. 430. 
s {nel — 8 51 8 000 contained in 8 9 93. : Exe des si, 00 not — — ine totaal a — as thoriza 
u R n xelu sl no 
4 Includes 500,000,000 contained in H. Doc. 416, s Contained in S. D * Š e. 
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INDEPENDENT OFFICES APPROPRIATION BILL, 1967 (H. R. 14921) 
Cor porat ions Comparative statement of appropriations for 1966 and the estimates and action taben on items in the bill for 1967 
ADMINISTRATIVE AND NONADMINISTRATIVE EXPENSES 
(Limitation on amounts of corporate funds to be expended] 


Conference allowance compared with— 


Conference 
action 


Budget Senate 
estimate allowance 


+ 200, 000) 
(9, 081, 000) 


(85; 000, 000) 


(18,800, 000 
(J. 128, 000 


3 Budget esti- 
Corporation or agency tions, 1966 mates, 1967 House bill Senate bill 
(adjusted) 1 (as amended) 
Federal Home Loan Bank Board: 
Administrative expenses (83, 960, 000 ($4, 410, 000) (84, 410, 000) (84, 410, 000) 
Nonadministrative expenses (18, 156, 000 (18, 465, 000) (13, 485, 000) (13, 465, 000) 
Federal Savings and Loan Insurance Corpo- 
FAO EN NN E TEN (239, 000) (285, 000) (285, 000) (285, 000) 
Department of Housing and Urban De- 
velopment: 
Call e housing loans (1, 976, 000 (2, 085, 000) 2. 035, 000) 2, Ct 
Public facility loans (1, 270, 000; (J. 176, 000) 1,175, 000 1,176, 000. 
Revolving fund (liquidating programs) ( 11 10, 000) (110, 000) (110, 000) (110, 000) 
13838 pres gy A Oa à 6. ark ow (1, 218, 000) (J. 100, 000) 8 200, 00 
‘ederal onal age ociation _. (9, 100, 9, 081, 000 9, 081, 000 
Federal Housing Administration: * S i 
Administrative expenses . 830, 300) Ho, 950, 000 10, 600, 000) {104 500, 000) 
Nonadministrative expenses 81, 850, 000) 89, 400, 000) 85, 000, 000 86, 000, 000 
Public Housing Administration: 
Administrative expenses (17, 406, — (20, 223, (18, 800, 000) (18, 800, 000) 
Nonadministrative expenses (1, 200, 000 (1, 273, (J. 128, 000) (1, 123, 009) 
Total, administrative expenses (141, 869, 300) (158, 641, 000) (147, 084, 000) (147, 184, 090) 


(147, 154, 000) 


Includes pay supplemental, 1966. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Bartlett, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the 
House insisted upon its amendment to 
the bill (S. 3005) to provide for a co- 
ordinated national safety program and 
establishment of safety standards for 
motor vehicles in interstate commerce 
to reduce accidents involving motor ve- 
hicles and to reduce the deaths and in- 
juries occurring in such accidents, dis- 
agreed to by the Senate, agreed to the 
conference asked by the Senate on the 
disagreeing votes of the two Houses 
thereon, and that Mr. Sraccers, Mr. 
FRIEDEL, Mr. Macponatp, Mr. Moss, Mr. 
DINGELL, Mr. Rogers of Florida, Mr. 
SPRINGER, Mr. YOUNGER, and Mr. DEVINE 
were appointed managers on the part 
of the House at the conference. 

The message also announced that the 
House had agreed to the amendments of 
the Senate to the bill (H.R. 13298) to 
amend the Organic Act of Guam in order 
to authorize the legislature thereof to 
provide by law for the election of its 
members from election districts. 

The message further announced that 
the House had agreed to the report of 
the committee of conference on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendments of the Senate to the bill 
(H.R. 14596) making appropriations for 
the Department of Agriculture and re- 
lated agencies for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1967, and for other purposes; 
that the House receded from its disagree- 
ment to the amendments of the Senate 
numbered 25 and 31 to the bill, and con- 
curred therein. 

The message also announced that the 
House had agreed to the report of the 
committee of conference on the disagree- 
ing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendment of the House to the bill (S. 
3034) to authorize the Secretary of the 
Interior to engage in feasibility investi- 
gations of certain water resource de- 
velopment proposals. 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 
AND RELATED AGENCIES APPRO- 
PRIATIONS, 1967—CONFERENCE 
REPORT 


Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I sub- 
mit a report of the committee of con- 
ference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendments of the 
Senate to the bill (H.R. 14596) making 
appropriations for the Department of 
Agriculture and related agencies for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1967, and for 
other purposes. I ask unanimous con- 
sent for the present consideration of the 
report. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The re- 
port will be read for the information of 
the Senate. 

The legislative clerk read the report. 

(For conference report, see House pro- 
ceedings of today.) 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the report? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the report. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I shall 
not report on the details of the confer- 
ence agreement. It was agreed to unan- 
imously and was signed by all of the con- 
ferees of both Houses. 

The full text of the conference report 
and the statement of the managers on 
the part of the House appear in today’s 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD g on 
page 20366. 

I am pleased to report that final agree- 
ment reached upon the 54 separate 
amendments which embodied numerous 
individual projects and activities was ar- 
rived at in one long session of the con- 
ference committee. 

Mr. President, the number of 54 sepa- 
rate amendments might be misleading 
because some of them involved as many 
as 2 or 3 dozen separate projects on which 
there were differences between the Sen- 
ate and House action. 


At this time I wish to pay my respects 
to all of the members of the conference 
committee. Present in the Chamber is 
the ranking minority member of the 
Senate conferees, the distinguished Sen- 
ator from North Dakota [Mr. Youna] 
who with the distinguished Senator from 
South Dakota [Mr. Munpt] represented 
the minority Members of the Senate. 
The distinguished senior Senator from 
Georgia [Mr. RUSSELL] and the distin- 
guished senior Senator from Louisiana 
(Mr. ELLENDER] and I as chairman of the 
Agricultural Subcommittee represented 
the majority for the Senate conferees. 

Mr. President, I am grateful to report 
that all five Senate conferees were pres- 
ent for the entire conference. This is 
most unusual, and I am proud and happy 
to report that fact to the Senate. 

The conference bill totals $6,994,590,- 
150. This is $613,141,650 over the 1966 
appropriation, $69,753,150 under the 
Senate bill, $28,347,850 under the esti- 
i and $118,563,150 over the House 

The net increase over the 1966 appro- 
priation is largely due to an increase in 
the reimbursement appropriation to the 
Commodity Credit Corporation to repair 
the capital structure of the Corporation 
for losses incurred in prior years. The 
conference bill provides $3,855 million for 
this purpose. This is the amount re- 
quested in the budget estimate. Except 
for the losses incurred in fiscal year 1966, 
the only outstanding amount not re- 
imbursed is the balance from fiscal 1961 
in the amount of $1,057 million. It is 
expected that the budget estimate for 
fiscal 1968 will include this amount in 
addition to the full loss incurred in fiscal 
1966, so the status of the Corporation 
will be brought up to date as intended by 
Public Law 87-155, approved August 17, 
1961, which authorizes reimbursement 
appropriations for repair of CCC capital 
structure for losses incurred in the con- 
duct of authorized programs. 
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I am particularly happy to report the 
progress made on this matter, because 
the Senate committee has been actively 
insistent for several years upon bringing 


the fiscal condition of the Commodity 


Credit Corporation to a more current 
basis, so that citizens generally may know 
more about the operation of this Corpo- 
ration, and so that the Corporation re- 
ports will correctly reflect its operations. 

The conference committee agreed to 
the Senate position in regard to the pro- 
posed misuse of funds by transfer from 
section 32, as proposed in the budget es- 
timates, for funding the food stamp pro- 
gram for 1967. 

The record is abundantly clear that 
the food stamp program is considered to 
be and is classified as a welfare activity, 
and not as a part of the agricultural 
price support or related program activi- 
ties. In spite of this fact, the budget for 
fiscal 1967 proposed that the expenses for 
administration of the food stamp pro- 
gram in the amount of $150 million be 
financed by transfer from section 32. 
The Senate did not approve this abuse of 
the use of section 32 and appropriated a 
total of $140 million for the expenses of 
the food stamp program. This is twice 
as much as the Department was able to 
spend in fiscal 1966. The appropriation, 
as passed by the Senate for this activity, 
was comprised of $110 million by appro- 
priation from general revenue funds and 
$30 million reappropriation of unex- 
pended funds. I am pleased to report 
that the conference committee agreed 
with the Senate view in this regard and 
sincerely hope that the budget estimate 
for ensuing fiscal years will be in accord- 
ance with subsection 16(d) of the Food 
Stamp Act. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that this section from the act be 
included in the Recorp at this point. 

There being no objection, the section 
of the act was ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 

Amounts expended under the authority of 
this Act shall not be considered amounts ex- 
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pended for the purpose of carrying out the 
agricultural price-support program and ap- 
propriations for the purposes of this Act 
shall be considered, for the purpose of 
budget presentations, to relate to the func- 
tions of the Government concerned with 
welfare, 


Mr. HOLLAND. Similarly, it is ex- 
pected that in future years the expenses 
of the special milk program will be pre- 
sented to the Congress as a regular ap- 
propriation, accordance with the provi- 
sions of Public Law 88-573, approved 
September 2, 1964. That act provided 
that the financing of the expenses of the 
special milk program would be in ac- 
cordance with the basic legislation 
which authorized regular appropriation 
rather than the use of funds available by 
transfer from section 32. 

Mr. President, the conference report, 
as printed in the Recorp beginning on 
page 20366 contains considerable detail 
in regard to each of the many items 
therein and of interest to Members of 
the Senate. In addition, I intend to offer 
for the Record a comparative table of 
appropriations which shows the figures 
for each appropriation item as it pro- 
gressed through the Congress. 

Unless Senators have questions, I now 
yield to my distinguished friend, the 
Senator from North Dakota, the rank- 
ing minority member of the committee, 
who has been so indispensable in the 
development of this bill and in all stages 
of its passage to this point. 

Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. I thank 
the Senator from Florida for his very 
gracious comments. 

This was not an easy bill to handle. 
I have been the ranking Republican 
member of this committee for about 18 
years. Some years ago—it seems like a 
long while ago—when the Republicans 
were in control of the Senate, I was 
chairman of this committee for about 2 
years. 

I believe this bill handled exceedingly 
well by its chairman, the distinguished 
Senator from Florida, took the short- 
est amount of time in conference this 
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year than in any other year I have served 
on this committee. 

There was the finest kind of coopera- 
tion between the staff members and all 
the conferees. The Senator from Florida 
has well stated that all the conferees 
signed this report and fully approved it. 

With the difficult handicap of severe 
Bureau of the Budget cuts, we were able 
to restore those deep cuts in important 
programs, such as the special school milk 
program, the school lunch program, ag- 
ricultural research, and many other pro- 
grams and we were still able to come 
out with a budget of some $28 million 
under the budget estimate. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. I yield. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I hope that the Sen- 
ator will add to his list, which has been 
so accurately stated, the Agricultural 
Extension Service, which we also restored 
to a more adequate condition in spite 
of heavy budgetary limitations. 

Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. I am 
sure that the Senator from Florida will 
insert all these figures in the Recorp. I 
think it is in the table. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I thank the dis- 
tinguished Senator. 

Mr. President, unless there are ques- 
tions from Members, I now move that the 
conference report be adopted. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, The 
question is on agreeing to the conference 
report. 

The report was agreed to. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I now 
have, for submission in the Recorp, the 
compilation showing the various items 
in this very large bill, by way of con- 
trast between budget amounts, House 
action, Senate action, and conference 
action, and compared with appropria- 
tions for last year, 1966, I ask that the 
compilation be printed in the RECORD 
at this point. 

There being no objection, the com- 
pilation was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


Comparative statement of appropriations for 1966 and estimates and amounts recommended in bill for 1967 


TITLE I—GENERAL ACTIVITIES 


Agricultural Research Service: 
Salaries and expenses: 
ORION ia EEN 2 $125, 959, 000 
Plant and animal disease and 
A 75, 547, 000 
— ̃— 


Subto' 
Special foreign currency research pro- 
gram.. 


a State Research Service: 
ayments and expenses 


Extension Service: 
Pa: ts to States and Puerto Rico. 


Farmer 
See footnotes at end of table. 


Budget House bill, 
estimates, 1967 
1967 


2 $107, 980,000 | 2 $120, 673, 000 
69, 748, 000 76, 764, 000 
3177,728,000 | 3197, 437,000 


Conference 
ce ti 


Conference bill (+) or (—)— 


Budget esti- House bill Senate bill 


mates, 1 


+815, 422, 500 +$2, 729, 500 — $442, 100 
+10, 515, 900 +3, 499, 900 —1, 243, 300 
+25, 938, 400 +6, 229, 400 —1, 676, 900 

+4, 500, 000 +1, 500, 000 1. 500, 000 
+30, 438, 400 +7, 729, 400 —3, 176, 400 
+11, 000, 000 +3, 513, 000 —2, 000, 000 


+3, 000, 000 +3, 000, 000 
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Total, Soil Conservation Service. 
Economic speed pence Service: 
Salaries and expenses 
Statistical Reporting Service: 
Salaries and expenses 


Consumer and Marketing 
Consumer tective, 


Special milk program. 
School lunch program. 
Food stamp program. 
Total, Consumer and Marketing 


000, 000 
65, 855,000 | +27, 855, 000 
000, 000 | +110, 000, 000 


470, 131, 000 412, 486,000 | +167, 775, 000 
m 21, 349, 000 11 21, 218, 500 —160, 500 
1 1 000 


W ey se Stabilization and Conserva- 


ice: 
Expenses, Agricultural Stabilization 
and Conservation Service: 


—7, 333, 000 


Sugar Act program 3 80, 000, 
83 conservation pro- 
BE ee sino napa dian —— 220, 000, 000 220, 000, 000 
Appalachia region conservation pro- 
THRE, HS P ETU ee 2, 200, 000 3, 000, 000 3, 000, 000 
Cropland conversion program 7, 500, 000 10, 000, 000 7, 500, 000 
Cropland adjustment program.. 90, 000, 000 50, 000, 000 50, 000, 000 
Conservation reserve program 140, 000, 000 140, 000, 000 140, 000, 000 
Emergency conserv: jon measures 5, 000, 000 5, 000, 000 5, 000, 000 
Total, Agricultural Stabilization 
and Conservation Service. 673, 258, 000 638, 424, 500 634, 058, 000 
Rural 9 Develo, ome 0 637, 000 2, 500, 000 637, 000 
Office of Ins r Gen 11, 254, 000 11, 254, 000 11, 254, 000 
2, 400, 000 2, 604, 000 2, 502, 000 
4, 325, 000 4, 325. 000 4, 325, 000 
1, 826, 000 1, 851, 000 1, 851, 000 
2, 147, 000 2, 501, 000 2, 412, 500 
2, 600, 000 2, 609, 000 2, 600, 000 
3, 959, 000 3, 959, 000 3 959, 000 s$ 


Total, title I, general activities:....} 1, 697, 649, 500 | 1, 660, 890, 000 | 1, 616,876, 000 | 1. 188, 840, 500% 
TITLE I—CREDIT AGENCIES DD 
logy ny aa 
— “1 Gar, 000, doch 1 (117, 000, 0003| u (117, 000 000s] (sr 000, ONS] Cn 00 800 ——.—.—.. 


Total, loan authorkzat ions (462, 000, 000) (402. 000, 000)} (402, 000, 000) (187, 000, 000) (4-30, 000, 0000 
— — o O a O k |5 
Salaries and expenses 12, 202, 000 12, 202, 000 12, 302, 000 I 
Total, Rural Electrification Ad- 
ministration 12, 202, 000 12, 202, 000 12, 302, 000 o KK 
Farmers Home Administration. 
9 18 (97, 100, 000) (90, 000, 000 (90, 000, 000 (90, 000, 000) 
Operating loans....-_-.--.------- 19 (300, 000, 000) | 19 (80.603 0003 19 (350, 000, — * 600.009 800 
Total, direct loan account 397, 100, 000; 000, 000) 000)} (+42, 900, 000) (＋ 50, 000, 000 
wae pans pe 0 000)} (390, 000, 000) (440, 40, 000, 000) 


Sas title II, credit agencies: 
Loan authorizations. _......... 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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Comparative statement of appropriations for 1966 and estimates and amounts recommended in bill for 1967—Continued 


Item 


TITLE II—CORPORATIONS 


Federal Crop Insurance Corporation: 
Administrative and operating ex- 


mium inco: 
Commodity Credit — 
Re nce for net realized 


gang 5 
FCC 
ion: a 3) 
Bartered materials for supplemental 


Total, title IIT, corporations 


TITLE IV—RELATED AGENCIES 


Farm Credit Administration: 
ine on administrative ex- 


National Advisory Commission on Food 
and Fiber 


Total, title IV, related agencies 


Sotak ay 
. activities. 


Conference bill (+) or (—)— 


„ ) 
1, 617, 000, 000 


"78; 100,000 418, 959, 000 


5, 181,401,000 | 5,181,301, 000 


+125, 000 
+125, 000 


1, 719,355,150 | 449, 465,150 | +102, 479, 150 
93,459,000}  —4, 543,000 ä Vj. 43" 
5, 181,301,000 | 78. 100. 000 4-15, 950, 000 —100, 000 
475, 000 —170, 000 +125, 000 —125, 000 
6, 994, 590,150 | 28,347, 880 +118, 568,10 —69, 753, 150 


1 Includes pay supplemental, 1966. 
PF 2 In addition, a transfer and merger of $18,100,000 from sec. 32 funds was authorized 
in 1966. Transfer of $25,000,000 from sec, 32 funds requested and Approves for 1967. 
Conference limited future budgets estimates for transfers from sec. 32 to $15,000,000. 
In addition, reappropriation of $2,000,000 proposed and approved for special fund. 
4 Proposed deletion of dollar TEES 78s 000 equivale and nation of language to authorize 
use of specific je ae EE m ¢ 
ae In addition, $400,000 transferred from 300. 22 ihe 
$ Amended by S. Da 98 in the amount of $300, an ay ss Law 89-502, 
15 July 13, 1968. 
In addition, $53,000,000 transfer from sec. 32 funds authorized by House, but changed 
to direct a aa hate | by the Senate and the F House provision. 
$ In addition, $45,000,000 transfer from. seg. 32 funds provid 
In at a Sovak ane neo of 1 vaetd of prior year fands authorized. 
10 1967 bud: transfer $150,000,000 from sec. 32 funds approved by House 
na pid mate —— adopted by conference to $110,000,000 dieet appropriation, 
us $30,000,000 reappropiration. 
pig tin addition, transfer of $3,117,000 from sec. 32 funds requested and approved. 


In addition, transfer of ge 000 from CCC fund authorized. 
13 In addition, transfer of $77,545,000 from CCO fund 
15,008,000 approved by House and increased to $77,545,000 
1 4 — House figure. 
cludes 15 000 reserve authorization. -> 
1 Includes $72,500,000 reserve authorization inserted by House ja stricken by the 
Senate, and the conference adopted $30,000,000 reserve authorization 
18 Includes $15,000,000 reserve authorization. 
Includes $6,000,000 reserve authorization inserted Ihz ‘House but stricken by Senate, 
and the conference adopted $15,000,000 reserve authorization 
18 Includes — — of $7,100,000 for soll and water loans for A 88 
15 ef $50,000,000 reserve eae approved b; 19 stricken by 
Senate, and the conference 98500 ved 000 reserve authorization 
2 Authorization of $15,000, 900 to 82 used from funds deposited in thé rural housing 
direct loan account approved 
a In e ae to vane $500,000 of the funds from the various programs ad- 
ministered by this agency may be transferred to this Ni ſor temporary 
field gib Het, plus $2,250,000 transfer from insurance 
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Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I be- 
lieve that this is the first time I have 
ever handled this bill when there were 
not House amendments to propose at this 
time, which is another evidence of the 
amicable way in which this conference 
worked out. 

I thank the Chair for its courtesy. 


HIGH INTEREST RATES AND THE 
COST OF LIVING 


Mr. GORE. Mr. President, I was dis- 
appointed that, in his press conference 
today, President Johnson did not in- 
dicate a will for the hard decisions and 
firm action necessary to stop the dam- 
aging spiral in interest rates and to curb 
the rise in the cost of living. 

This was the more disappointing be- 
cause Johnson interest rates, already 
higher than Hoover rates, went still 
higher yesterday. 

The interest rate on automobiles to 
dealers was increased yesterday by the 
General Motors Acceptance Corp. and 
the New York banks. 

The profits of General Motors and of 
GMAC do not indicate a pressing need 
for an increase in the interest rate for 
dealers. The premium at which stock 
in big New York banks is sold does not 


reflect a pinch on profits. Furthermore, 
the excuse that they raised interest rates 
in order to ration credit simply does not 
hold water. 

Automobile dealers must continue to 
carry an inventory They have little 
choice in the matter if they are to stay 
in business. The big three motor com- 
panies continue to ship cars to them and 
require them to keep the cars on their 
floors in order to retain their dealer- 
ships. 

This kind of interest rate increase 
adds still further to the cost of the auto- 
mobile that the working man and 
woman must buy. When the purchaser 
must finance his car on the installment 
plan, the added burden of high interest 
rates continues to mount. This in- 
creases the cost of living. This kind of 
interest rate increase is inflationary. 

On page 14 of yesterday’s Wall Street 
Journal, I find that secured notes are 
advertised at as high as 8% percent 
interest. 

Mr. President, I am advised by people 
whose judgment and knowledge I re- 
spect that credit availability is reaching 
near panic proportions in some areas. 
Yet, President Johnson today was al- 
most entirely negative as to programs to 
alleviate this damaging situation. 


To cite another instance, on yesterday 
a young lawyer from Nashville, Tenn., 
Jack Robinson, wasin Washington with 
respect to a ruling on the sale of bonds 
for the city of Nashville. 

These bonds are entirely tax exempt. 
Yet they were sold at an interest rate of 
5% percent. A city like Nashville may 
be willing and able to undertake the 
financing of community improvement at 
rates of interest such as this. However, 
thousands, of cities and counties across 
our country are delaying the construc- 
tion of needed community facilities be- 
cause of the exhorbitant interest rates 
that prevail today. 

In the meantime, what has happened 
to the small investor who put his money 
in Government bonds? Government 
bonds were bid yesterday for as low as 
$79.20 on the hundred. A small busi- 
nessman, a retired person, or any per- 
son who put some funds into these 
bonds, and who must now cash them in 
order to meet current needs, faces a loss 
of $208. on every $1,000 that he invested 
in U.S. Government bonds. 

I respectfully suggest, Mr. President, 
that it is time for all Senators, all Con- 
gressmen, and all representatives of the 
people to make their sentiments. their 
views, and their suggestions known. 
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I hope that, before Congress recesses 
for the Labor Day weekend, President 
Johnson will submit a forthright pro- 
gram of coordinated action to bring 
down the high interest rates that prevail 
3 and to curb the rising cost of 

ving. 


FAIR LABOR STANDARDS 
AMENDMENTS OF 1966 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H.R. 13712) to amend the 
Fair Labor Standards Act of 1938 to ex- 
tend its protection to additional employ- 
ees, to raise the minimum wage, and for 
other purposes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
KENNEDY Of Massachusetts in the chair). 
The Senator from Indiana is recognized. 

Mr. BAYH. Mr. President, I send to 
the desk an amendment and ask that it 
be stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

On page 49, lines 14 and 15, strike out 
“(other than partsman) or mechanic” and 
insert in lieu thereof the words “, partsman, 
or mechanic,”. 

On page 49, line 16, insert after the word 
“aircraft” the words “, or parts of any of the 
foregoing,”. 


Mr. BAYH. Mr. President, the sole 
purpose of this amendment is to restore 
the overtime exemption, provided in the 
bill as adopted by the House of Repre- 
sentatives, for partsmen employed by 
automobile, trailer, truck or farm imple- 
ment dealers. As passed by the House 
the bill exempted from the overtime re- 
quirement not only salesmen and me- 
chanics but also partsmen employed in 
these establishments. 

The Senate Committee on Labor and 
Public Welfare, for reasons which do not 
seem to me to be sound, has recom- 
mended eliminating partsmen from this 
exemption. I am firmly convinced that 
it would be neither fair nor justifiable 
to treat the occupation of partsman dif- 
ferently than that of salesman or me- 
ehanic for these particular purposes. 

Because of the nature of these three 
occupations, it has been traditional for 
Congress to recognize that the ordinary 
regulations pertaining to payment for 
overtime work should not prevail. The 
House of Representatives recognized this 
fact and voted to continue in force the 
historic exemption of these three kinds 
of jobs from overtime provisions. There 
does not appear to be any meaningful 
reason why this practice should be 
terminated, especially why only one of 
the three occupations should be selected 
155 treatment different than the other 

0. 

Perhaps it would be helpful to make 
clear the type of work performed by the 
partsman and the effect which the pro- 
posed change might have on various 
business establishments. The partsman 
elassifles, shelves and dispenses parts 
used by mechanics and sold to customers 
who come into establishments to make 
purchases. -In many instances it is es- 
sential that partsmen work longer hours 
or at other than regular times. This is 
especially ‘true in the farm equipment 
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business where farmers, during planting, 
cultivating and harvesting seasons, may 
call on their dealers for parts at any time 
during the day or evening and on week- 
ends. The result is that partsmen during 
some weeks of the year may work longer 
hours and on an irregular schedule. 

This is particularly true in the ex- 
perience I have had in the field. It is 
my understanding that on the average 
farm implement dealers, for example, will 
employ two or three partsmen. Most of 
them are employed on a year around 
basis. They are well trained and usually 
adequately reimbursed, frequently on a 
salary plus commission or bonus basis. 
In the farm implement business it is 
often difficult to keep partsmen on a reg- 
ular time schedule because of the sea- 
sonal nature of farming and the effect 
which cold or bad weather may have on 
equipment maintenance. Because of 
these factors, it would not be easy to 
place partsmen on a time-clock basis and 
to compute overtime compensation in an 
equitable manner. 

By way of illustrating this problem, let 
me cite certain situations in my State of 
Indiana which have been brought to my 
attention. The six examples which I will 
describe were selected at random from 
various sections of the State and present 
information about the employment situa- 
tion of different farm equipment dealers 
and the effect a change in the overtime 
exemption would have. 

First. Dealer with 13 employees, 7 of 
whom are mechanics and 2 are parts- 
men. One partsman received a guar- 
antee of $96 per week plus a bonus 
on sales by the parts department, which 
last year averaged out to an additional 
$30 per week. The second partsman re- 
ceived a weekly salary of $80 and earned 
a bonus of some $20 a week extra, They 
each averaged about 48 hours of work 
per week, but during bad weather or out 
of season they worked short weeks and 
were able to take time off. During peak 
seasons they worked longer hours and 
were on call for evenings and weekends 
when parts were needed by farmers. 

Second. Dealer with five full-time 
and seven part-time employees. One 
full-time employee was a partsman who 
received $90 per week salary the year 
round plus a bonus on sales averaging 
about $25 per week. He worked on the 
average 40 hours per week in the winter 
and 48 in the summer. 

Third, Dealer with five employees, 
three of whom were mechanics and one a 
partsman. The partsman received a sal- 
ary of $100 per week the year around 
plus a bonus averaging $25 per week. It 
is estimated that this partsman aver- 
aged 50 hours per week of work, but he 
is considered a part of management and 
allotted his time as he wished. 

Fourth. Dealer with eight employees, 
four of whom are mechanics and one a 
partsman. The partsman has a basic 
work week of 48 hours, but it varies ac- 
cording to seasons. He received an $80 
& week guaranteed wage plus a bonus on 
parts sales which averaged $30 per week 
last year. 

Fifth. Dealer with seven full-time em- 
ployees and two part-time employees, 
four of whom are mechanics and 4 parts- 
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man. The partsman received $85 per 
week plus a bonus on sales which aver- 
aged $20 per week. He worked an aver- 
age of 48 hours per week, but it varied 
widely week to week. 

Sixth. Dealer with 10 employees, 6 of 
whom are mechanics and 1 is a parts- 
man. The latter received a flat salary of 
$125 per week, but he is also considered 
a part of management and operates on a 
profit-sharing plan through which he 
eventually plans to acquire the business. 

These six examples are typical of farm 
equipment dealers in my State. It ap- 
pears obvious that it would be imprac- 
ticable to attempt to apply the standard 
overtime procedures to these employees. 
Moreover, to single them out for treat- 
ment different than that historically ac- 
corded to salesmen and mechanics would 
be patently unfair. 

For these reasons in this amendment 
we seek to restore partsmen to the same 
capacity as salesmen and mechanics, as 
contained in the original bill which was 
passed by the House. There is no ques- 
tion about the irregularity of the need for 
parts when one looks at the agricultural 
industry. Also, it should be pointed out 
that many partsmen with whom I have 
talked and discussed the matter say that 
in the case of implement dealers many 
partsmen are on what is called a cost- 
bonus basis where they get a percentage 
of the cost of parts they sell in addi- 
tion to a regular salary. 

In addition, in closing I wish to point 
out that we are only talking about an 
overtime provision. The partsmen, as 
well as the mechanics, would be covered 
by the minimum wage provision. We 
merely seek to include them in the ex- 
emption with mechanics and salesmen 
from the overtime provisions of the bill. 

Mr. HRUSKA. Mr. President, I rise 
in support of the amendment which has 
been so well stated by the Senator from 
Indiana [Mr. BayH]. I am pleased to be 
a cosponsor of the amendment. The 
other body saw fit, and properly so, to 
include partsmen as well as salesmen and 
mechanics employed by automobile, 
trailer, truck or farm equipment dealers 
in the exemption from the overtime re- 
quirements of H.R. 13712. This action 
was logical and consistent. 

The Senate Labor and Public Welfare 
Committee has seen fit to delete these 
partsmen from the exemption. One of 
the reasons given at page 15 of the Sen- 
ate report was that it was done in fair- 
ness to the wholesaler’s distributors who 
have no minimum wage or overtime ex- 
emption. 

It is difficult to see the consistency in 
this type of argument. Why pick on the 
partsman? Why not the mechanic or 
the salesman? Is the nature of their 
duties so different in terms of working 
hours or job requirements that they must 
be treated differently? The answer is 
“No.” 

The only sound and consistent pro- 
cedure would be to include partsmen 
under the exemption. The partsman, as 
well as the mechanic and salesman of 
farm implement dealers, for example, 
are subject to substantial seasonal varia- 
tions in business. They must serve the 
farmer when the farmer needs them. 
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The nature of the job of the partsman 
was described by Charles R. Frederick 
in the hearings on the Senate bill last 
year. At page 807 of part 2 of the hear- 
ings he points out the difficulties faced 
if the partsman were excluded from the 
overtime exemption. The exact situa- 
tion referred to is: 

How should time be calculated when a 
partsman, responding to an emergency call 
of a farmer for a badly needed part, goes to 
the store for that sole purpose? 


In the same statement at page 803, the 
requirements of a partsman’s job are 
highlighted. If a farmer needs a part to 
finish harvesting a crop and it is late at 
night or on Sunday, should he wait, and 
risk spoilage of his crop? He cannot and 
he does not. He calls the partsman and 
he gets his part to continue the work. 

Are we going to say to the farmer who 
needs a part at night or on Sunday: You 
cannot get a spark plug, or a bell, or a 
gear, or some other item needed for your 
machinery, because the partsman is not 
exempt, but you can have machinery re- 
paired by a mechanic who is exempt, and 
you can buy a new tractor from a sales- 
man who is exempt? That is what we 
are telling farmers, servicemen, and 
9755 equipment and implement dealers 

0. 

The services demanded by the farmer 
encompass the entire range of employees 
in a retail or service establishment. It is 
as Mr. Frederick points out, not prac- 
tically possible for dealers to operate 
within the framework of a 40-hour 
week.” Since this is applicable to a deal- 
er’s salesmen and mechanics, it is just as 
applicable to his partsmen. The nature 
of all three jobs require that they be 
treated equally. There appears no sound 
reason to single out the partsman for 
separate treatment. 

As I understand, more than half of the 
employees, in fact 70 percent in the aver- 
age dealerships, are engaged in the op- 
erations of the service shop and the parts 
department. Both departments require 
men who are thoroughly trained. Parts- 
men handle many different parts. They 
are responsible for the stock, including 
prompt identification and continuance 
of supply. There are very few trained 
partsmen from which dealers can draw. 
This is the reason why most farm equip- 
ment dealers hire and pay their em- 
ployees on a year-around basis. The 
dealer cannot depend on being able to 
secure trained men in a peak season if he 
does not continue to pay them during the 
slow season. 

It is interesting to read part of the 
testimony of Mr. Frederick concerning 
the type of arrangement that dealers 
have consistently followed throughout 
the years in the matter of acquiring and 
retaining the partsmen that they need. 
Mr. Frederick stated: 

A very recent survey indicates that 92 per- 
cent of the employees are employed year- 
around. Employees also receive many fringe 
benefits. The same survey shows that 98 
percent are given paid vacations; 87 percent 
are paid while on sick leave; 95 percent have 
accident and health and life insurance, paid 
in whole or in part by dealers. Additional 
fringe benefits common in the industry are 
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uniforms for shop and parts personnel, use 
of trucks for personal business, purchasing 
discounts, and extra time off for personal 
business. A substantial number of dealers 
offer additional incentives such as. profit- 
sharing plans and year-end bonuses, 


Mr. BAYH. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. HRUSKA, I yield. 

Mr. BAYH. I compliment the Sena- 
tor from Nebraska (Mr. Hrusxa] for 
making that point, because I think that 
this goes to show that partsmen are re- 
ceiving a fair shake and a square deal— 
if I may use that expression—as far as 
overall compensation is concerned. 

I refer to the fact that this was the 
result of a survey we conducted of es- 
tablishments in Indiana. I went over 
examples and I found bonuses and in- 
creased salaries based on sales ranging 
from a 25-percent to a 46-percent in- 
crease above the normal salary. I do 
wish to inject that. 

Mr. HRUSKA. I thank the Senator. 
His observation is pertinent. If one 
were to get into the spirit of the times 
because of seasonal demands on parts- 
men he would see the situation at first- 
hand. 

In my State, where we have sugarbeets, 
a campaign is undertaken to harvest 
them. The entire community enters 
into the spirit of the occasion. They all 
realize that this is their payoff. The 
same is true in the potato business. 
When they dig potatoes, they have a 
campaign. The towns ring bells and 
blow whistles; the chamber of commerce 
holds a luncheon to kick off the effort. 
That spirit is maintained until the crop 
is safely harvested. Under these cir- 
cumstances, of course, everyone has an 
interest in the spirit of the occasion. 
But there are many times during the 
year when this is not necessary, and 
compensating features are brought into 
the picture by the employer. 

In other words, they have arrived at a 
way of doing business, such referred to in 
the excerpts just read. They have done 
it in such a way that everyone is happy. 
Everyone is served. They are doing the 
job. But now the Federal Government 
is going to enter the picture and to say, 
“You cannot do it that way. We are 
going to disrupt this method.” 

The Federal Government will be 
throwing sticks and stones in the way of 
an industry which cannot control the 
timing of production, an industry which 
cannot defer its deadlines on harvesting 
a crop. I believe that the Senate would 
be doing a service to the hard-pressed 
farm industry, and to the farm economy 
in general, if it would restore to the 
partsman the exemption which he en- 
joyed in the House-passed version of 
H.R. 13712. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Nebraska yield? 

Mr. HRUSKA. I yield. 

Mr. MANSFIELD, Let me say that 
the same happenings occur in my part of 
the country. The partsman does occupy 
a significant and unusual position in the 
agricultural economy. He has to be 
available during the harvesting season— 
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and before and after, to a lesser extent 
at all hours of the day. Farmers during 
this harvesting season cannot wait for 
the regular kind of service; the partsman 
is an essential link in this special service. 

I hope that the amendment will carry, 
because I believe it is worthwhile; it is 
also very much needed in the State of 
Montana. 

Mr. BAYH. We have pointed out the 
discrepancy between the way we treat 
the mechanic and the way we treat the 
partsman. This has brought demands 
as to why the mechanic could not pro- 
vide the service of securing the parts. 

I do not think that anyone who has 
had the experience I have had in the 
rural areas, in this day and age, on the 
farm, realizes the degree of sophistica- 
tion which is now being built into farm 
machinery. It is no longer a double 
shovel and a mule pulling the workload 
in the fields. It is very complicated farm 
machinery that the farmer uses today. 
Sometimes, an infinitesimally small dif- 
ference between parts can determine 
whether a machine will work or not. 
Therefore, the knowledge and ability of 
the trained partsman is very much in de- 
mand. I can see a real controversy aris- 
ing in any specific job where I am out 
combining late at night, say, or corn- 
picking, and my machine breaks down. 
If I have to get the partsman back on the 
job—and he does not get overtime—and 
he cannot get back to the shop in time, 
but the mechanic does—or the partsman 
does but the mechanic whom he repre- 
sents does not—there will be controversy 
within the specific implement dealer’s 
shop unless both these men are treated 
the same, as they have been historically. 

I thank the Senator for yielding to me. 

Mr. HRUSKA. Mr. President, I yield 
the floor. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
I think there is a great deal of misunder- 
standing about this amendment. I 
should like to explain briefly what is in- 
volved. 

Under present law, dealers in parts 
have to pay overtime. They were placed 
under the law at a prior date, but not the 
agents or those selling automobiles at re- 
tail were given an exemption under prior 
law. 

In the past 5 years since, the independ- 
ent automobile parts dealer along main 
street in every town and village in Ameri- 
ca has had to pay overtime to his em- 
ployees who sell parts. The automobile 
dealer down the street does not. The 
automobile dealer is, therefore, at a great 
competitive advantage over the inde- 
pendent store owner, or the hardware 
store owner who sells parts. 

Thus, this amendment would provide 
that the man who retails parts in an 
automobile dealership shall be under the 
same law as his independent competitor 
across the street in a store which sells 
automobile or farm parts. : 

Complaint is made that the mechanics 
are excluded, that they do not have to be 
paid overtime. The purpose of the 
amendment is to help the very people it 
purports to help. We wish to bring 
under overtime only those clerks in the 
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dealerships who are selling parts in com- 
petition with the other stores in town up 
and down the street. 

General Motors, Chrysler, and Ford 
have expended great efforts in the parts 
departments of their auto dealerships in 
the past 5 years. They are sometimes 
said to be squeezing the little partsman 
out of business. 

This amendment would try to restore 
the independent merchant to a competi- 
tive advantage. It would not affect the 
salesman. He can go out and sell an 
Oldsmobile, a Pontiac, or a Buick all day 
long and all night. He is not under any 
overtime. 

The mechanic is not put on any over- 
time. 

My experience with automobiles has 
been that the mechanic goes out and an- 


swers calls in the rural areas. It is not 
the partsman who goes out. The 
mechanic is not on any overtime. We 


have heard here of the partsman going 
out and repairing tractors and repairing 
automobiles. I say that the partsman 
does not go out and repair these cars and 
tractors: The mechanic does. The 
mechanic does. The mechanic is not on 
overtime. The committee should be com- 
mended for not putting them under over- 
time. We give no advantage to the store 
owner. We merely want to restore the 
position he was in, say, as the retailer, 
the man selling the parts over the coun- 
ter here. I do not think that most of 
these partsmen work overtime, anyway. 

When I go to an auto dealer along 
about 6 o’clock, the mechanics are there 
but the partsman Has locked up his wire 
cage. 

I say that Federal laws should not give 
one of them a competitive advantage 
over the other. This bill is merely for 
the enactment of a Federal law to be fair 
to the retailers and wholesalers selling 
parts, to treat all alike. Under the pro- 
visions of the law, we want to treat the 
retailer in that store alike. 

Mr. BAYH. Perhaps the Senator from 
Texas has a different experience from 
mine. I have lived in a part of rural 
Indiana which did not have these fac- 
tory owned parts establishments which 
the Senator is concerned about, saying 
that they do not compete against the 
small merchant. But I must say that I 
have been in an implement store, trying 
to get my tractor, combine, or corn- 
picker repaired, for which the mechanic 
could not find the necessary part; and he 
had to call the partsman, get him out of 
bed, and get him to come down to the 
store to show him which part should be 
used. Why should not the partsman be 
treated differently from a mechanic? 
Mr. YARBOROUGH. From what the 
Senator is saying, if the mechanic does 
not know his job, or the partsman is part 
mechanic also, then he needs some fur- 
ther retraining. Of course, I admit that 
happens, sometimes. It can happen in 
any store, wherever the mechanic does 
not know what to do. I have gone into 
stores, such as Western Auto, and I have 
found the salesmen there sometimes 
knew more about what was needed to 
correct something wrong with my car 
than some mechanic. 
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Of course, that is not the purpose of 
the law. The purpose of the law is to give 
the mechanic freer range. If the me- 
chanic does not know what parts are 
needed to repair a car, then we need 
better trained mechanics. But that does 
not change this law. This law does not 
put them under that. The Federal law 
would merely try to treat everyone 
equally who was selling these parts. 

That is all the amendment would do, 
equalize the competitive advantage and 
not say that the Federal law will make 
one man selling parts pay higher wages 
to his employees than his competitor 
across the street. 

Mr. BAYH. It does not say that the 
partsman can come down to the shop 
with the mechanic and the same two 
men will get paid a different wage for 
finding a part. The mechanic gets paid 
for putting it in the tractor. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. Not unless he 
comes under a certain number of rules. 

Mr. BAYH. The provision does not 
take effect unless that criteria is met. 

Mr, YARBOROUGH. It takes effect 
only if there is overtime. Even the sec- 
retaries in the office would get overtime. 

Mr. BAYH. There is no purpose in 
discussing this amendment unless we are 
talking about 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. Suppose we 
consider a dealer in a Pontiac dealer- 
ship: the secretaries get overtime right 
now. The mechanics and the salesmen 
do not. They do not get overtime be- 
cause their work is outside. Why should 
not the partsman, selling parts over the 
counter, in the shop of any average deal- 
er—a shop with busy secretaries, and 
similar clerical workers, receive over- 
time? If they work overtime, they 
should receive overtime. The partsman, 
behind his wire cage, retailing his parts, 
does not get that overtime. We are try- 
ing to give these employees an opportu- 
nity to get that overtime. 

The salesman is not always inside. 
The mechanic is not always inside in 
every retail store. He is not protected 
by Federal law. The law does not confer 
a competitive advantage or disadvantage 
on some mechanics. But, under the law 
now scheduled, unless we adopt this 
amendment, he will not have a competi- 
tive advantage, but one group of people 
selling parts will have an advantage over 
the other. 

There are two kinds of treatment for 
people selling parts, depending upon the 
nature of the store selling them. If the 
amendment of the distinguished Senator 
from Indiana is adopted, all it would do 
would be to have Federal standards for 
men selling parts back of the counter in 
a dealership, and another standard if it 
is an independent parts store. 

I just do not think we should create a 
A law which gives one group the power to 
benefit at the expense of another. The 
purpose of the measure is to treat em- 
ployers and employees equally. This 
might be called an employers amend- 
ment, an attempt to try to treat them 
equally. Contrary to the charges that 
have been made, we have considered em- 
ployers as well as employees. We wanted 
the employers to prosper. 
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We did not put this measure in the bill 
for people selling parts. That is in the 
law. All we are doing is trying to give 
one group the same competitive advan- 
tage the other has. The amendment of 
the Senator from Indiana would give one 
group dealing in parts an advantage over 
another group. 

Reference was made to the man who 
has to go out on the snow-covered field 
and furnish the part for a tractor. I 
lived in a rural area until I was 24 years 
of age. I go back there. I have always 
thought that it was the mechanic who 
generally knows the part to ask for that 
fits into a particular tractor, in view of 
the different models that exist. It is not 
the partsman that is the specialist at all; 
it is the mechanic generally who knows 
what part to use. He generally tells the 
partsman that he needs a certain part, 
for example, to repair a Buick, 1957 
model. He does not need to ask the 
partsman; generally, he knows the part 
that is needed. The partsman is a re- 
tail clerk. He is not a specialist. The 
mechanic is the specialist. If the parts- 
man were the specialist, he would be 
drawing more money than the mechanic. 
The mechanic gets paid more than the 
partsman. The partsman works inside. 
He hands parts out over the counter. All 
we do is leave retail clerks in an equal 
position or advantage. That is what the 
provision is designed to do. 

Mr. BAYH. Mr. President, if I may 
have another word, I respectfully suggest 
to my friend from Texas that, the way he 
describes the competency or qualification 
of the partsman, it seems strange to me 
that we even have a category of “parts- 
man.” It was not in this Congress or 
by this committee or by the Senator from 
Texas or others of us that this distinc- 
tion was made, and it is traditional that 
we have exempted partsmen, mechanics, 
and salesmen. Salesmen are a little dif- 
ferent breed of cats, because they go out 
at unusual hours, trying to earn com- 
missions. But I see no reason why, after 
historically we have put them together, 
we now say, “You are a mere partsman. 
You are going to be treated differently 
from the mechanic.” It seems to me, 
rather than treating them the same, we 
are treating the partsman differently 
from the way he and the mechanics have 
been treated equally since we have had 
this legislation. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. The answer is 
that a partsman is an inside man. The 
reason for exempting the salesmen and 
the mechanics was the difficulty of their 
keeping regular hours. The salesman 
tries to get people mainly after their 
hours of work. In some cases a man will 
leave his job, get his wife, and go to look 
at automobiles. So the hours of a sales- 
man are different. The partsman is 
basically an inside man. The salesman 
has been referred to as an inside man. 

We are not trying to downgrade the 
knowledge of the partsman. He must 
have knowledge, just as the clerk who 
works in a hardware store must know 
what is sold. If he had no knowledge, he 
would not know the difference between a 
sixpenny nail and a twentypenny nail. 
In dealing with nuts and bolts and dif- 
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ferent parts that go into automobiles, 
surely it takes people with knowledge of 
those parts. Those people have to have 
experience. Those who work in retail 
stores, who sell piece goods to ladies, sell- 
ing different kinds of cloth, must have 
specialized knowledge. This provision 
does not downgrade the partsman. The 
purpose of the measure was not to give 
one employer or employee an economic 
advantage over what his competitor 
down the street might have, but to treat 
all of them alike. It was not an attempt 
to downgrade the knowledge of one par- 
ticular group, but the attempt was to 
treat the two groups of specialists alike, 
because if one was called a dealer, he 
would be exempt, and another who was 
called a retailer would not come under 
the exemption. This provision is to treat 
the partsmen and retail clerks alike un- 
der the law. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. I yield. 

Mr. CLARK. I should like to ask the 
Senator from Texas a couple of ques- 
tions. I am a member of the full com- 
mittee, but not of the subcommittee. 
Personally, I have followed the lead of 
the Senator from Texas, who is the ex- 
pert in our committee, in this extremely 
technical legislation, As I understand it, 
mechanics, salesmen, and partsmen were 
all brought under the law—— 

Mr, YARBOROUGH. We are dealing 
with overtime. 

Mr. CLARK. I understand, but I 
would like to get the philosophy of this 
matter. Under the administration’s pro- 
posal, mechanics, salesmen, and parts- 
men were all brought in for the first time 
under this minimum wage law. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. That is right. 

Mr. CLARK. This is an extension of 
coverage which, in my opinion, was long 
overdue. Is that correct? 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. It was. 

Mr. CLARK. This portion of the per- 
sons proposed to be brought under the 
minimum wage law was opposed by the 
automobile lobby. Is that correct? 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. That is correct. 

Mr. CLARK. In effect, the House 
yielded, to some extent, to the importun- 
ings of the automobile lobby and took out 
from the overtime provisions these three 
groups of mechanics, salesmen, and 
partsmen. I think it is a shame that the 
House did not adopt that which the ad- 
ministration requested. The effect of it 
was to get from under the minimum wage 
law, as a concession to the automobile 
lobby, this exemption with respect to 
overtime. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH, That is correct. 

Mr. CLARK. In my opinion it is a 
shame that the House made an exemp- 
tion for all three categories. 

When the bill came to the Senate, as 
I understand, under the leadership of 
the Senator from Texas, it was felt it 
was not feasible to stand up and fight 
against the automobile lobby to the ex- 
tent of restoring all that the administra- 
tion sought, but in a spirit of compromise 
the Senator from New York, who is the 
ranking minority member, and the Sen- 
ator from Texas, who is the chairman of 
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the subcommittee, felt that we should 
at least take the partsmen out from the 
overtime exemption. There is not too 
much justification for leaving the me- 
chanics and salesmen in it, but a distinc- 
tion could be made for the others. An 
illustration was given of the mechanics 
who must go out on the field where there 
is a harvesting of sugarbeets. It is diffi- 
cult to keep their time records. So, it was 
said, we will let the salesmen and me- 
chanics out from under the overtime 
provision—thus cutting down on their 
wages and putting them in a wage cate- 
gory far lower than they had—but there 
is no excuse whatever for including parts- 
men in the overtime exemption, because 
the partsman, like the stenographer, 
would be working inside. 

I am a “city slicker.” I do not live on 
a farm. I wish I did. But it seems to 
me it would be a rare day when one 
would have to take a partsman, who 
seems to be a clerk behind a counter, to 
go along with a mechanic to help find 
out what is needed on a tractor or a 
piece of machinery used in harvesting 
sugarbeets. I am happy to support the 
Senator from Texas. 

Is that not why the Senate committee 
went a little way in trying to cover peo- 
pe who should be included under this 

? 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. That is correct. 
Reference has been made to the me- 
chanic having to wake up a partsman to 
find out what part is necessary in a trac- 
tor. It is unlikely that a partsman would 
be needed to help the mechanic repair a 
car and tell him what is needed. I have 
never heard of it. It would be done only 
to a very limited extent, and one of the 
rare places where we have heard a parts- 
man goes out with the mechanic at night 
to see what part is needed is in the Sen- 
ate Chamber. 

Mr. CLARK. Will the Senator yield 
further? 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. I yield. 

Mr. CLARK. As I understand the sit- 
uation, we ought to be worrying and 
shedding tears for the employer of the 
partsman, or extolling the work of the 
mechanic or the salesman or the parts- 
man. I have no doubt that they are 
laborers worthy of their hire, but why 
should their employers get the benefit of 
paying them less than the laborer is en- 
titled to, by exempting a man who is not 
doing the kind of work outside the store 
which gives some excuse, at least, for 
exempting the salesman and the me- 
chanic? 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. I will say this 
to the distinguished Senator from In- 
diana: since the bulk of his remarks deal 
with farms and farming practices, and 
farming is different in his area than in 
mine, I would be willing to accept an 
amendment that would except dealers in 
farm implements. 

But we have here involved aircraft, the 
great number of gasoline-propelled ve- 
hicles in this country, which are auto- 
mobiles and trucks, and other fuel- 
driven machines. 

If that is an impediment to the rural 
economy. I would be the first to wish to 
support the Senator’s amendment. Per- 
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haps there is something that we did not 
learn in the committee. Frankly, we did 
not learn in the committee that this was 
an impediment to rural communities. If 
it is, and if it represents any impairment 
of the farmers’ ability to produce, I am 
willing to accept the amendment, if 
limited to farm implements. 

Mr. BAYH. If the Senator will yield, 
I have never, to my knowledge—unless I 
did so inadvertently—stated that the 
partsman is going to accompany the 
mechanic out to the countryside. But 
if he comes into the shop at an hour at 
which he would not normally work, he 
is working, if he comes in to get that 
part. 

I wish to emphasize, as far as equality 
is concerned—and we have been stress- 
ing equality of treatment—I think 
frankly we have a lot of points on our 
side that greater equality of treatment 
would be achieved by accepting my 
amendment, because the difference be- 
tween the partsman and the secretary— 
the secretary being covered and the 
partsman not—is that the partsman, in a 
great many instances, is covered by a 
bonus or a percentage of the amount of 
sales that he makes. 

Mr. HRUSKA. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Texas yield? 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
I yield the floor. 

Mr. HRUSKA. Mr. President, it has 
been suggested by the Senator from 
Pennsylvania that there is no use shed- 
ding tears for the employer of the parts- 
man. I understood the explanation for 
the elimination of the partsman from 
the exemption, it was because of tears 
which are being shed by the committee 
for the wholesalers-distributors, which 
prompted the committee to strike parts 
men from the exemption. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? . 

Mr. HRUSKA. Surely. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. They are the 
very ones whom this amendment would 
help—General Motors, International 
Harvester, and all the rest. The amend- 
ment would be helpful to them. We are 
talking about helping the hardware 
dealer, or the man on Main Street when 
we support the committee bill. 

Mr. HRUSKA. Or the implement 
dealer. Not the distributor, but the 
dealer. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. Not the dealer. 
It is the big distributors who would be 
helped by the amendment which the 
Senator from Indiana suggests. 

Mr. HRUSKA. The committee may 
have a different idea of the English 
language than I, but according to the 
committee report, it narrowed the ex- 
emption from the provisions in the House 
bill to lessen the disadvantage to the 
wholesalers-distributors who have no 
exemption. 

I am thinking about the relatively 
small farming communities and the 
county seats that have no wholesalers- 
distributors, but rather a repair shop, a 
service shop, or a small dealership. If 
you want to get at those distributor 
places, zero in on them, but do not in- 
clude the many service places and small 
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dealerships, which have to depend upon 
a competent partsman to make their 
business run. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. All these retail- 
ers, these stores, one might call them— 
a better term would be stores“ —selling 
parts up and down the street. Surely 
they wanted to be exempt. They did not 
ask us to bring in the partsman. They 
said, “Exempt us, too.“ That would take 
partsmen all over the country out from 
under the coverage of the law. 

Mr. HRUSKA. But they are running 
a different type of business, They are 
not subject to being called up in the mid- 
dle of the night, or on Sundays and 
holidays, as are the small dealers. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. But many of 
them cannot survive now, because a man 
goes to buy his automobiles and finds his 
mechanics and servicemen there, and 
more and more, the parts departments 
of these dealerships are growing up. 
That is their competitive right, to build 
up their parts departments. That is 
part of the American system. 

But our effort, in the committee, was to 
try not, under the Federal law, to give 
one man retailing parts an advantage 
over the others. All we are trying to 
do is to keep the competition equal, in- 
sofar as the Federal law is concerned; 
and not to have the Federal Government 
passing a law saying that if you retail 
parts from one type of store, you have got 
to pay overtime if you work your parts- 
man over 8 hours a day or 48 hours a 
week. If we pass the House provision, 
we are saying that in another type of 
business, you can work your employees 
50 or 56 hours a week, and will not have 
to pay any overtime. 

It was the thought of the committee 
that if the Federal Government is reach- 
ing its long hand in here, if they are 
doing the same thing, and one calls his 
business a store and the other says, “I am 
an automobile dealer,” that we should 
treat the partsmen, at least, both alike. 

Mr. HRUSKA. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, before 
the Senator does that, will he yield to 
me? 

Mr. HRUSKA. Surely. 

Mr. JAVITS. I would like to point out 
one thing to the Senator. I was, as a 
matter of fact, a party to this effort to 
compromise. We could have gone either 
way, up or down. We chose to go up for 
both, instead of down for both, because 
the case made for the parties was equally 
persuasive by the dealerships as well as 
by the wholesalers. 

But I should like to point something 
out to the Senator which I gather has 
not actually been done; that is the only 
reason I rise. 

We did take care of one other big 
problem of the dealers. 

Mr. President, may I be recognized 
independently? The Senator from Ne- 
braska has been called from the floor, 
and will yield to me. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, the point 
I wish to make is that we did take care 
of å very real problem of the automobile 
dealers in eliminating the idea that if 
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their mechanics, their salesmen, and 
their partsmen were employed in a sep- 
arate structure from the one in which 
they conducted the garage or service sta- 
tion, that that would deprive them of the 
exemption which they had. The report, 
at page 32, contains language which I 
proposed, to make it clear that the ex- 
emption will extend to the employer even 
if certain of the employees are separately 
housed. This is a tremendous advantage, 
because it was a problem, very greatly 
complained about, to the dealers. 

Then our factual inquiry demonstrated 
that as far as the automobile partsmen 
were concerned, they did work regular 
hours, they were not, like the mechanic 
and the salesman, subject to call at any 
time that a fellow’s car broke down, but 
the parts departments generally re- 
mained open at stated times, even in the 
smallest establishments. And therefore, 
the thing to do was not to deprive of the 
overtime partsmen of the wholesalers by 
grading them down to the level of the 
retail dealers, but rather to grade the 
whole thing up. 

I do not subscribe to the idea that this 
is for any automobile lobby, and I do not 
subscribe to the idea that these amend- 
ments are designed to favor anybody. 
They merely equalize competition, and 
at the same time give the worker his due, 
which is overtime pay, in a perfectly 
normal operation which we found, as a 
matter of fact, does not have the vicissi- 
tudes and the uncertainties which can 
be ascribed to the jobs of the mechanic 
or the salesman. I think it is a perfectly 
fair compromise. It is constructive. I 
hope very much that the Senate will 
agree with that view. I yield the floor. 

Mr. BAYH. Mr. President, I modify 
my amendment which is at the desk. 

I understand the Senator from Texas, 
who has a long tradition of agricultural 
background, is willing to accept this type 
of amendment. 

I modify my amendment so as to make 
it read: 

On page 49, lines 14 and 15, strike out 
“(other than partsman)”. 

On page 49, line 16, insert after the word 
“aircraft” “and partsmen primarily engaged 
in selling or servicing farm implements”. 


Mr. HRUSKA. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. BAYH. I yield. 

Mr. HRUSKA. Mr. President, the 
amendment will refer to the selling or 
servicing of farm implements, is that 
correct? 

Mr. BAYH. The Senator is correct. 

The main thrust of this amendment 
would be to eliminate the argument pre- 
viously made with respect to that indus- 
try or to dealerships dealing in that in- 
dustry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Will the 
Senator send his modification to the 
desk? 

Mr. BAYH. Mr. President, I send to 
the desk my modified amendment and 
ask that it be stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
modified amendment will be stated. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

On page 49, lines 14 and 15, strike out 
“(other than partsman) 
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On page 49, line 16, insert after the word 
“aircraft” “and partsmen primarily engaged 
in selling or servicing farm implements”. 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, I 
accept the amendment as modified by 
the distinguished Senator from Indiana. 

Mr. HRUSKA. Mr. President, I deeply 
appreciate the willingness of the chair- 
man to accept the modified amendment. 
I am sure, after consultation with the 
Senator from Indiana, it will serve the 
purpose we are trying to achieve. 

I fully support the modification and I 
thank the chairman of the subcom- 
mittee. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, I 
thank the Senator from Nebraska and 
the Senator from Indiana. 

When this matter was discussed in the 
committee and in the subcommittee, I 
never heard the farm element men- 
tioned. This was primarily a competitive 
situation among dealers on the streets 
of the cities and towns, which dealers 
were selling parts of automobiles. 

I am glad we brought this matter up, 
so that we could be certain that farm 
communities would not be disadvantaged 
by the requirement that tractors and 
other farm implements be serviced on 
the farm. This is a clarification that is 
beneficial to the bill. 

Mr. BAYH. I thank the Senator from 
Texas for his cooperation and under- 
standing. It has been enlightening to all 
of us to have an oportunity to explore 
the alternative opportunities and con- 
sider the impacts that would result. The 
amendment will reach the major objec- 
tive we are trying to attain; that is, a 
removal of the burden that would be 
placed on rural America. I thank the 
Senator from Texas for his assistance. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. I thank the 
Senator from Indiana for his contribu- 
tion. He has been most helpful in the 
preparation of the bill. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I am de- 
lighted that this problem has been 
solved. I assure the Senator from Ne- 
braska and the Senator from Indiana 
that, as the Senator from Texas has said, 
our eye was not on this particular 
target—the farm implement dealer. I 
am much pleased that we have found it 
possible to satisfy what appears to be a 
legitimate need. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment, as modified, of the Senator from 
Indiana. 

The amendment, as modified, was 
agreed to. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I am told 
that a problem arises from language on 
page 15 of the report. The problem re- 
lates to the paragraph entitled “Clarifi- 
cation and Consolidation of Exemptions 
Relating to Seasonal Industries and the 
Handling and Processing of Farm 
Products.” We included certain condi- 
tions which, if they exist, will require 
overtime exemption for canning, pack- 
ing, et cetera. The last three lines on 
page 15 read as follows: 

Perishable refers to commodities subject 
to deterioration or spoilage under ordinary 
circumstances unless some affirmative action 
is taken within a short time to preserve them 
from spoilage or decay. 
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I ask the Senator from Texas whether 
the word “short” is an essential qualifi- 
cation to that definition or criterion, or 
whether the sentence is complete with- 
out it. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
it is fortunate that the distinguished 
Senator from New York has raised this 
question, because there is a conflict in 
the language in the report. At the top 
of page 31 of the report, the paragraph 
reads: 

Perishable covers products subject to decay 
or spoilage. A commodity is not to be re- 
garded as a perishable at the time of delivery 
unless under ordinary circumstances some 
affirmative and continuous step such as re- 
frigeration or canning is necessary to pre- 
serve it from spoilage or decay. 


The last sentence on page 15, as 
pointed out by the distinguished senior 
Senator from New York, reads: 

Perishable refers to commodities subject 
to deterioration or spoilage under 
circumstances unless some affirmative action 
is taken within a short time to preserve 
them from spoilage or decay. 


It was the intention of the committee, 
at the sessions I conducted, that the def- 
inition of “perishable” should be that at 
the top of page 31, and that should be 
considered the correct definition. The 
staff worked under great pressure. It 
was a tremendous job. This 80-page 
report was compiled in a few days, and 
it was printed last night. It was filed 
yesterday afternoon, and the report was 
on the desks of Senators by 8:30 this 
morning. There is a conflict in the 
the language, and it was not intended 
that the definition of “perishable” at the 
bottom of page 15 include the words 
“within a short time.” 

Mr. President, for the clarification of 
the Recorp, I ask unanimous consent 
that the last line on page 15 be cor- 
rected by deleting the words “within a 
short time.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and 
it is so ordered. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. With that de- 
letion, the last sentence of page 15 will 
now read as follows: 

Perishable refers to commodities subject to 
deterioration or spoilage under ordinary cir- 
cumstances unless some affirmative action 
is taken to preserve them from spoilage or 
decay. 


I agree with the distinguished Senator 
from New York. That was the under- 
standing of the committee. 

Mr. JAVITS. I thank the Senator. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
CLARK in the chair). Will the Senator 
repeat his request? 

Mr. JAVITS. There was a unanimous 
request, Mr. President, to correct the re- 
port at page 15, in the last line thereof, 
and we would like a ruling on that. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Texas? The Chair hears none, and 
it is so ordered. 

Mr, JAVITS. I thank the Chair. 

Mr. President, I suggest the absence of 
a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 
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The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, during 
the time I have been permitted to be a 
Member of the Senate, I have been in- 
terested in and deeply concerned with 
the plight of the American farmworker. 
I come from a State which has more pro- 
tective farm legislation than any other 
State in the country. I come from a 
State where the average hourly wage for 
farm labor, without board or room, was 
$1.42 as of January, 1966. 

Let the Recorp clearly show, Mr. 
President, that the hourly wage rate for 
farm labor in some of the other States 
of the Union is as low as 65 cents. 

During the administration of former 
President Eisenhower, the Department of 
Labor issued a report in which it said: 

On balance it appears both desirable and 
feasible to extend Federal minimum wage 
legislation to agriculture, at an economically 
appropriate rate, in order to establish a wage 
standard for agriculture and bring about an 
improvement in the wage structure of hired 
farm labor. To do so, a Federal minimum 
wage would need to be applied to a substan- 
tial proportion of hired farm labor, in many 
areas, and particularly in the low-wage 
regions of surplus farm labor. It need not 
apply to all hired farmworkers in order 
to establish an effective minimum wage 
standard in agriculture. (Problems In- 
volved in Applying a Federal Minimum Wage 
to Agriculture Workers, Department of Labor 
Report, April 1960.) 


I am happy to observe that the bill 
before us provides some coverage, how- 
ever small, to the American farmworker. 
I observe that section 302 of the bill pro- 
vides that employees shall receive not 
less than $1 an hour during the first year 
following the coming into effect of the 
Fair Labor Standards Act Amendment 
of 1966, not less than $1.15 an hour dur- 
ing the second year from such date, and 
not less than $1.30 an hour thereafter. 

It then goes on to provide for payment 
on the basis of piecework under the fol- 
lowing verbiage. I quote from page 53, 
line 16: 

Provided, That in the case of workers em- 
ployed in agriculture in hand harvest work 
by an employer on a piece-rate basis, if dur- 
ing any workweek the average of the aggre- 
gated earnings of such workers exceeds the 
minimum hourly wage as prescribed above, 
the employer shall be considered to be in 
compliance with this section: Provided jur- 
ther, That no employee employed on such 
piece-rate basis is paid less than 75 per 
centum of the minimum wage applicable 
under this paragraph. 


Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Recorp, the 
comments of the committee on the provi- 
sions of the bill dealing with farm labor 
as they appear on pages 19 through 21. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

AGRICULTURAL MINIMUM WAGE 


The wages paid many farmworkers are far 
below the minimum wage standards estab- 
lished by the act. The minimum wage for 
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covered agricultural workers will be $1 an 
hour beginning February 1, 1967; $1.15 an 
hour beginning February 1, 1968; and $1.30 
an hour beginning February 1, 1969. Room, 
board, and other facilities customarily fur- 
nished employees by employers are wages“ 
according to their fair value or reasonable 
cost as provided for in section 3(m) of the 
act. In the case of hand harvest workers 
paid on a piece rate basis, the employer will 
be considered as complying with the act if 
the hourly average of the aggregate earnings 
of all such workers during any workweek 
exceeds the minimum hourly wage. How- 
ever, in no event may any individual worker 
be paid less than 75 percent of the applica- 
ble minimum wage. 

The committee is fully aware of its respon- 
sibility in extending the minimum wage 
standards of the Fair Labor Standards Act 
to agricultural employment for the first time. 
The initial rate established for farmworkers 
is the same rate set for all newly covered 
workers—$1 an hour in February 1967. The 
bill further provides that the increases in the 
minimum wage for farmworkers will parallel 
the increases provided for newly covered non- 
farmworkers—in February 1968, to $1.15; and 
in February 1969, to $1.30. While the com- 
mittee has provided for two additional in- 
creases for nonfarm newly covered workers 
so that all nonfarmworkers will be required 
to be paid at least $1.60 by February 1969, no 
schedule of escalation has been included to 
raise farmworkers to the Federal minimum 
wage of $1.60. It is the intention of this 
committee that all workers under the act 
be subject to a single minimum wage. The 
committee action in limiting the pattern of 
escalation for agriculture at this time to $1.30 
in February 1969 is to insure that there be 
a careful evaluation of the effects of apply- 
ing a minimum wage to agriculture. The 
committee expects that agriculture will ad- 
just without adverse effects as have other 
industries under the act and that additional 
increases will be provided in the future. 

A 1965 survey of 1.4 million hired farm- 
workers indicated that 70 percent earned less 
than $1.25 an hour; 50 percent earned less 
than $1 an hour; and 34 percent earned less 
than 75 cents an hour. Average hourly earn- 
ings in agriculture were $1.01 an hour on 
July 1, 1966, in the United States. In some 
States the average falls below 60 cents an 
hour and there are reports of wages of 30 
cents an hour. About 2.1 million persons did 
farm wage work only and about 1.3 million 
were employed at both farm and nonfarm 
wage work in 1964, Those workers who did 
farm wage work only averaged about 100 days 
of farm wage employment and earned $689 
during the year. Workers employed at both 
farm and nonfarm wage work did an average 
of 98 days of nonfarm wage work and 49 
days of farm work and earned total wages 
of $1,379. There were 2.5 million households 
in the United States that contained at least 
1 person who did farmwork for wages in 
1964. Over half of these households had an- 
nual income below $3,000. 

The two top classes of farms (class I equals 
$40,000-plus and class II equals $20,000 to 
$39,999, total value of farm products sold 
commercially) include only 9 percent of all 
farms, but they produce 50 percent of all 
farm output. These two top classes of farms 
pay out more than 70 percent of the total 
annual farm wage bill. In fact, class I farms 
alone pay out more than half of the annual 
commercial farm wage bill. Very recent 
sample studies indicate that this concentra- 
tion of agricultural production and hired 
labor on large farms has been increasing. 
Such cost increases, focused primarily upon 
the largest agri-business enterprises who tend 
to be the price leaders, would tend to create 
a more favorable competitive situation for 
family farm operators. The imputed wage 
for the family farm operator and his family 
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would no longer be so drastically under- 
mined by the tragic wages of workers on the 
largest farms. 

Between 1950 and 1960 output per agri- 
cultural man-hour increased 69 percent com- 
pared with 23 percent in nonagricultural 
employment. From 1960 to 1964, the output 
per man-hour in agriculture increased 23 
percent compared with 13 percent in non- 
agricultural industries. The labor of 1 farm- 
worker supplied the farm products needed of 
11 persons in 1940, 15 persons in 1950, 26 
persons in 1960, and 33 persons in 1964. This 
has been accomplished through the use of 
improving farming techniques. Mechanical 
harvesting has made enormous strides and 
use of fertilizers and other chemical agents 
has grown rapidly. Despite this gain in pro- 
ductivity, wages of farmworkers have lagged 
far behind those of workers in nonagricul- 
tural industries. Not only have farm labor 
wages lagged behind those of other workers, 
but a widening of the gap between agricul- 
tural and nonagricultural wages, has in fact, 
occurred despite the fact that output per 
man-hour in agriculture was 2.7 times as 
great in 1964 as in 1947, while in nonagricul- 
tural industries it was 1.6 times as great. 

The policy of the Fair Labor Standards Act 
is to provide a wage which will enable a 
worker to maintain a decent standard of liv- 
ing. If prices were to rise equally or faster 
than the rise in wages, the real earnings of 
workers would remain stable or decline. If 
the price of farm products were to rise more 
than wages as a result of the coverage of 
farmworkers, the intent of the legislation 
would be negated. Thus, the committee 
looked at the relation of the cost of fleld 
labor to the price of farm products to the 
consumer. The conclusion is clear. Field 
labor is a very small percentage of costs to 
the consumer. The cost of bringing seasonal 
agricultural wages up to the level of about 
$1.25 an hour is approximately equal to 1 
cent per unit for most vegetables and 
fruits—per pound or per dozen or per head 
or whatever the ordinary unit may be. If 
retail prices go up more than that and 
if the increase is blamed on rising labor costs 
in the field, the American housewife should 
demand a complete and immediate congres- 
sional inquiry. 


Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, over a 
year ago, on July 29, 1965, I introduced 
a bill in the nature of an amendment to 
the Fair Labor Standards Act, which 
would do two things. First, it would re- 
move the exemption in the present law 
under minimum wage laws and would 
apply minimum wage standards to 
workers on farms which require more 
than 300 man-days of hired farm labor 
during any one of the four preceding 
quarters of the year. During the first 
year after the adoption of my bill, a 
minimum wage of not less than $1 an 
hour would apply. In the second year, 
a minimum wage of $1.15 an hour would 
apply. In the third year, the national 
minimum would be applied. That is, the 
national minimum set by the Congress. 

Second, my bill would provide limita- 
tions on the use of agricultural child 
labor outside of school hours and when 
school is not in session, If this amend- 
ment were adopted, a child would be per- 
mitted to work in agriculture outside 
school hours, with exceptions for on a 
family farm, only if he were 14 years or 
older. 

I am glad the committee has seen fit 
to take some action along the lines of my 
recommendations. 

Mr. President, the amendment that I 
am about to offer is quite clear and to the 
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point. It would provide, as does the bill 
before us, that in the first year of this 
bill’s operation as a law, a dollar an hour 
will be the minimum wage for agricul- 
tural labor. It would provide that in the 
second year, as does this bill, the min- 
imum wage for agricultural labor shall 
be $1.15 per hour. It would provide, as 
does this bill, that in the third year of 
operation of this bill as a statute, $1.30 
an hour shall be the minimum wage for 
agricultural labor. 

But it goes on to provide that in 
the fourth year the minimum wage for 
agricultural labor shall be $1.45; and in 
the fifth year $1.60 an hour shall be the 
minimum wage for agricultural labor. 

Mr. President, I do not seek to change 
the 500 man-day requirement, although 
my bill a year ago would have provided 
for a 300 man-day requirement. 

I do not seek to change the provisions 
of the piecework part of this section in 
the bill. 

I do seek to provide that what we are 
about to do in the Senate with respect 
to an ultimate minimum wage of $1.60 
an hour for people who work in industry, 
in businesses and in retail stores in 
America, will also be provided as a min- 
imum for people who work on the farms. 

In the years that I have been in the 
Senate I have listened to Senators bring 
forth legislation to help the migratory 
farm worker. We have appropriated 
money under various provisions of the 
law to help the migratory worker in 
America and his family. I have voted 
for every single one of those proposals 
as they have come forward in the 
Senate. 

But here is an opportunity for Sena- 
tors to demonstrate by their vote 
whether or not they are going to give 
the benefit of a minimum wage, however 
low it may be, to a farm worker on ex- 
actly the same basis as they are going 
to give it to a man working in a store 
down the street, or anyplace else in this 
country. 

AMENDMENT No, 763 


Mr. President, I send to the desk an 
amendment which I ask to be received, 
printed, and placed on the desks of 
Senators tomorrow. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the text of the amendment 
appear at this point in the RECORD. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be read. 

The assistant legislative clerk read as 
follows: 

On page 53, beginning with line 12 strike 
out through the word “thereafter” in line 
16, and substitute the following: “not less 
than $1.00 an hour during the first year from 
the effective date of the Fair Labor Standards 
Amendments of 1966, not less than $1.15 an 
hour during the second year from such date, 
not less than 61.30 an hour during the third 
year from such date, not less than $1.45 an 
hour during the fourth year from such date, 
not less than $1.60 an hour during the fifth 
year from such date, and not less than the 
minimum wage rate prescribed by section 6 
(a) (1) thereafter”. 


Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, I yield 
the floor. 


Mr. FANNIN. Mr. President, I call 
up my amendment (No. 769) and ask 
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that it be stated. I do this with the 
understanding that it will become the 
pending business and will not be voted 
upon today. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, reserv- 
ing the right to object, I do not under- 
stand that the Senator from Arizona is 
making a unanimous-consent request. 
I understand that he is announcing to 
the Senate he does not expect to have the 
amendment voted upon today. Let me 
say to the Senator that I am prepared 
to join him in whatever is necessary to 
see that that happens. I do not believe 
that he intends any unanimous-consent 
request. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated for the infor- 
mation of the Senate. 

The legislative clerk read the amend- 
ment as follows: 

On page 52, at the beginning of line 15, 
to strike out the word year“ and insert 
“two years”. 


Mr.FANNIN. Mr. President, I wish to 
express my appreciation to the Senator 
from New York for his comments. 

Mr. President, this amendment is a 
simple, prudent step to minimize the in- 
flationary impact and disruption inher- 
ent in legislating an increase in the mini- 
mum wage to $1.60. 

As reported by the committee, the bill 
provides for a 20-cent increase that 
would become effective only 12 months 
after the economy had absorbed the 15- 
cent increase to $1.40. Pennies may not 
sound like much, but consider the fact 
that this proposed increase is equivalent 
to an annual rise of 14.3 percent—a dras- 
tic upward movement that is without 
precedent in nearly three decades of 
minimum wage legislative history. 

My amendment would not disturb the 
15-cent boost to $1.40, but would stretch 
out the absorption period to 24 months— 
the same length of time voted by the 
House. 

Actually, if we followed the pattern 
of increases and effective dates estab- 
lished in prior amendments to the mini- 
mum wage law, a 36-month period would 
be more appropriate. 

Even the 24-month period called for 
in this amendment would exceed the his- 
toric pattern and most certainly would 
shatter the remnants of the administra- 
tion’s guidelines. It would produce an 
annual increase of 7.2 percent—a fig- 
ure that is more than double the guide- 
line concept. 

The 36-month period by contrast 
would have produced an annual increase 
of only 4.7 percent, and this is consid- 
erably more in keeping with the guide- 
line concept as well as past experience. 

Mr. President, with all of the various 
statistics and percentages that have been 
employed on all sides of this matter, it 
is easy to obscure the fundamental point. 

As the late George Bernard Shaw once 
observed: 

If you took all the economists in the coun- 
try and laid them end to end, they wouldn't 
reach a conclusion. 


Nevertheless, there should be no doubt 
in anyone’s mind by this time that seri- 
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ous inflation exists in the economy to- 
day—and it is getting worse every month. 
There may be debate about the extent 
but not the substance. 

It is reasonable to assume that the 
more skilled workers, who have always 
enjoyed wages above the minimum, will 
continue to insist on their historic dif- 
ferential. If this bill is not amended, 
we will be legislating an immediate 14.3 
percent increase over the first year in the 
average manufacturing wage. 

This flies in the face of economic pru- 
dence and the mountains of evidence 
that attest to inflation’s threatening pro- 
portion. 

Surely, as legislators, we have a re- 
sponsibility to do everything we can to 
exercise the kind of sensible economic 
restraint that we urge upon both man- 
agement and labor. 

In my judgment, it would be a serious 
mistake to step up the minimum wage 
so quickly. 

Mr. President, I suggest the absence 
of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll, 

Mr. YOUNG of Ohio. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. YOUNG of Ohio. Mr. President, 
my view is that liberalization and ex- 
pansion of the mimimum wage law is 
needed. I support the pending legisla- 
tive proposal. 

I shall, of course, listen to arguments 
on amendments as they are offered and 
shall vote in accordance with my judg- 
ment and conscience for or against such 
amendments. 

Mr. President, 28 years ago, following 
the great depression, Congress enacted 
the Fair Labor Standards Act, declaring 
that it would be national policy to 
achieve minimum wage levels necessary 
for the maintenance of the health, 
efficiency, and well-being of American 
workers. 

This is one of the many imprints which 
that great President, Franklin D. Roose- 
velt, left upon the pages of the history 
of this country and which will doubt- 
less endure forever. President Roosevelt 
called this beneficent legislation the key- 
stone of the labor policy of his adminis- 
tration. 

Mr. President, it was far more than 
that. For the first time the working- 
man or workingwoman at the bottom of 
the economic ladder was given the assur- 
ance of a decent standard of living. 
Since that time, Congress has three 
times acted to boost the minimum wage. 
In 1949, it was increased to 75 cents an 
hour; in 1955, to $1 an hour; and in 1961, 
to $1.25 an hour. Whatever fears 
existed in the past that a higher mini- 
mum wage would adversely affect mar- 
ginal employers were found to be ground- 
less and have long disappeared. 

The pending bill will increase the mini- 
mum wage for those already covered to 
$1.40 an hour effective next February 
and then to $1.60 effective February 
1968. For those not presently covered, 
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the bill provides a minimum wage of $1 
effective next February and 15 cents an 
hour each suceeding year until it reaches 
$1.60. For agricultural workers, it pro- 
vides a minimum wage of $1 effective 
next February and 15 cents an hour each 
year until it reaches $1.30. 

At the present time, there are 17,667,- 
000 workers not covered by our minimum 
wage laws. Under the bill, as reported 
by the Senate Committee on Labor and 
Public Welfare, 7,180,000 of these work- 
ing men and women will come under the 
beneficent provisions of the minimum 
wage law if this legislative proposal be- 
comes the law of the land. 

Mr. President, we are fortunate in that 
we live in the richest nation in the world. 
We have the greatest material resources 
any nation has ever known. In the 
midst of this abundance, almost one- 
fourth of our people are living at or near 
the poverty level, unable to afford good 
health care, decent housing, adequate 
food, and proper clothing. Most are em- 
ployed, but no matter how long or how 
hard they may work, they are not paid 
enough for their labor to meet the basic 
needs of daily living. 

The Department of Labor estimates 
that a worker requires more than $2 an 
hour to support a family of four with a 
minimum decent standard of living. It 
is clear, therefore, that under present 
circumstances even $1.60 an hour can 
hardly be considered & satisfactory living 
wage. 

The goods. and services of employers 
who pay adequate wages must compete 
with those produced by unscrupulous em- 
ployers who pay substandard wages. A 
realistic minimum wage will bring added 
prosperity to our businessmen, as well as 
to their employees. It will protect and 
develop their markets. People will have 
more money to spend, and will spend it 
on necessities. The fairminded em- 
ployer will no longer be at a disadvantage 
with those who would depress wages to 
their lowest point. 

Mr. President, this Nation can no 
longer tolerate having millions of its 
citizens condemned to a caste which vir- 
tually prevents bettering their lives and 
those of their families. One of the great 
promises of America is the promise that 
here all persons may live in comfort and 
dignity. ‘This promise must be fulfilled. 
Substandard wages should be eliminated 
from the American scene. They are a 
relic of the past and cannot be condoned 
in this, the wealthiest nation on earth. 

We may boast of our high standard of 
living and point with pride to our produc- 
tive economy, but our boast will ring a 
little hollow and our pride will be some- 
what tarnished when there are millions 
of citizens living in poverty in the midst 
of plenty. 

We must help bring more of the fruits 
of the economy to all Americans by in- 
creasing the minimum wage and expand- 
ing its coverage. Thereby, we shall help 
bring to millions of American men, wom- 
en, and childen just a little more of God’s 
sunlight. 

I am happy to support the bill. I shall 
gladly vote for any amendments that 
may improve or liberalize it. In the end 
I shall cast my vote for this bill. 
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Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
an amendment has been offered today, to 
be voted on tomorrow, to stretch out the 
effective date of the increase in the sec- 
ond stage of the minimum wage from 1 
to 2 years. 

Under the bill as reported by the com- 
mittee, the 29 million who would be cov- 
ered by the minimum wage would have 
an increase to $1.40 an hour on February 
1, 1967. 

Then there would be a second step up 
to $1.60 an hour on February 1, 1968. 

An amendment has been offered to 
stretch out that second step in that guar- 
anteed minimum wage to 2 years, to 
February 1, 1969. 

I would like to pause for a moment and 
point out what we are talking about by 
the minimum wage law; the 29 million 
who are covered, and the 7,200,000 new 
people to be covered under the minimum 
wage law. 

At $1 an hour, if a man works 8 hours a 
day in some of these hotels, motels, doing 
hard, backbreaking work, 5 days a week, 
40 hours a week, 52 weeks of the year, 
without taking a single vacation or a day 
off on account of illness or for any other 
reason, his total wage will be $2,080 a 
year—$1,000 below the poverty level. 

All groups in this country agree that 
one making less than $3,000 a year is in 
the poverty bracket, because that much 
is needed to provide a family with food, 
shelter, clothing, and medicines—not 
counting insurance and funeral expenses. 
But for the bare essentials of survival, 
for food, shelter, and clothing, all of that, 
that $2,080 would go, and it is below the 
poverty level. 

Under the present law, where 29 mil- 
lion workers are covered, if they work 52 
weeks a year, 8 hours a day, 5 days a 
week, without taking a day off, without 
being sick—if they get sick these wage 
workers do not get paid—without taking 
a vacation of even 1 day, they will receive 
1 under the present minimum wage 

W. 

When that hourly wage is increased to 
$1.40, and they still work 8 hours a day, 
5 days a week, 52 weeks a year, without 
a day off, they will get $2,912 a year. If 
they are ill or are laid off, they get that 
much less. Most of these people want 
to work every day because they need all 
they can make to support their families 
just to survive. Yet, even when they re- 
ceive that, they are still below the pov- 
erty level. 

Before they can get to the $3,000 pov- 
erty level, they must come to the next 
step, $1.60 an hour. Then if they work 
8 hours a day, 5 days a week, 52 weeks a 
year, at $1.60 an hour, without taking 
any time off, they will get $3,328 a year, 
and for the first time the minimum wage 
law will bring them to a level that is a 
little above the poverty level. 

We hear it said that people above a 
certain age and certain disadvantaged 
people are those who live on this poverty 
level. But the fact is that the minimum 
wage at present does not provide earn- 
ings above the poverty level. 

It is hoped to bring the 29 million, and 
an additional 7 million, for a total of 36 
million, to the point where they can re- 
ceive wages above the poverty level of 
$3,000 a year. 


i Sais 
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Now we are asked to stretch this out 
for another year before the people can 
get to a level just above the poverty level. 

I have in my hand an editorial from 
the New York Times of August 23, 1966, 
entitled “Aiding the Working Poor.” It 
reads: 

Among the Americans hardest hit by the 
recent upsurge of consumer prices are the 
millions of workers at the bottom of the 
wage ladder, many of whom already earn so 
little that they must rely on public relief to 
supplement their weekly pay envelopes. 
These workers will be the chief beneficiaries 
if the Senate acts swiftly to approve the 
liberalized minimum-wage bill unanimously 
voted last week by its Labor Committee. 

The bill would raise the present Federal 
wage floor of $1.25 an hour to $1.40 next Feb. 
1. A year later the minimum would go to 
$1.60. The effective date for the second step 
increase is a year earlier than that set in 
the bill passed by the House last May. Un- 
questionably, the argument will be made on 
the Senate floor that the House date should 
be reinstated lest the double increase in the 
span of a single year aggravate inflationary 
pressures. 


That is exactly the argument we are 
hearing, that this increase ought to wait 
for 2 years, because of inflationary pres- 
sures and because it will increase the 
cost of living. 

Adverting to the New York Times 
editorial: 


We believe that holding down wages for 
the disadvantaged is a poor way to combat 
inflation. The cost of living is currently 
going up at an annual rate of 3.5 percent, 
and another sharp rise was recorded last 
month. New York, with its hundreds of 
thousands of low-wage workers in Harlem, 
Bedford-Stuyvesant and other slum areas, 
had a July increase more than double the 
national rate, chiefly because of the higher 
subway fare. A complex of other factors, 
including high wage settlements for workers 
now earning three or four times the Federal 
minimum, threatens to push living costs up 
even faster. The impact of this upsurge is 
particularly cruel on those already at the 
borderline of subsistence. 


That is where these people who are 
protected by the minimum wage law 
are—on the borderline of existence. 

Continuing from the editorial: 

Economists make out a persuasive case 
that the whole concept of the minimum 
wage needs re-examination. In many in- 
stances the effect of a higher wage floor is 
to speed the automation of work now done 
by the unskilled and undereducated— 


And no one is more conversant with 
that problem than is the Senator who 
is presently presiding in the chair [Mr. 
CLARK], who has given more effort and 
study to this problem than has any other 
man in the Senate— 


the groups with the highest unemployment 
ratio. But the consideration of some type 
of Government-guaranteed minimum family 
income or social wage to aid such workers is 
in too preliminary a stage to represent any 
answer to the erosion of their meager in- 
comes by 1966 inflation. 

We hope the Senate will not only author- 
ize the timetable proposed by its committee 
but will persuade the House conferees to 
join in faster action. We hope, too, that 
recommendations for extending protection 
to seven million more workers, including 
some 400,000 on the farms, will also get quick 


concurrence. 
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Mr. President, I concur in that New 
York Times editorial. 

I have here a letter which reached me 
today, signed by Mr. Gardner Ackley, 
Chairman of the President’s Council of 
Economic Advisers, dated August 24, 
1966, reading as follows: 


DEAR SENATOR YARBOROUGH: This is written 
in answer to your request for our views on 
the Fair Labor Standards Amendments Act 
of 1966. 


It has been charged that the bill was 
inflationary, so we asked the White House 
and the President’s Council of Economic 
Advisers whether it was inflationary. 

They wrote: 


The President’s Council of Economic Ad- 
visers believes that the enactment of H.R. 
18712, as amended by the Senate Labor Com- 
mittee, will benefit the welfare of the Na- 
tion. The enactment of the bill will repre- 
sent a major step in the process of elimi- 
nating substandard wages and working condi- 
tions, without imposing significant or abrupt 
cost increases on employers. Thus, the con- 
tent of H.R. 13712, as amended, reconciles 
the goals of our social policy with the vital 
objectives of noninflationary prosperity for 
the American economy. 

Providing the protection of the minimum 
wage to the American worker has been an 
important element in our national policy 
for almost 30 years. Underlying this policy 
has been the recognition that some segments 
of our labor markets work imperfectly and 
that many workers are at a disadvantage in 
bargaining with their employers. But in 
recent years, the protection has applied to 
a smaller proportion of private nonsuper- 
visory workers than was the case in 1938, 
when the Fair Labor Standards Act was 
passed. Moreover, the level of the mini- 
mum wage has not kept pace with our eco- 
nomic advances. The enactment of H.R. 
13712, as amended, will rectify these de- 
velopments. The extension of the coverage 
of the Fair Labor Standards Act will bring 
for the first time the protection of the mini- 
mum wage to millions of workers in services, 
in the minimum for those already covered 
by the FLSA will make an important con- 
tribution toward the elimination of labor 
conditions that are inconsistent with the 
rising standards of earnings that charac- 
terize the majority of the American labor 
force. 

The recent appearance of stronger up- 
ward price pressures in the economy natu- 
rally raises anew the question of the desir- 
ability of lifting minimum wages at this 
particular time. However, in our judgment, 
current circumstances are not such as to 
dictate further delay. In the first place, 
the provisions of the bill will become effec- 
tive in stages; the timing makes possible 
a gradual adjustment without causing dis- 
ruptive cost pressures. 

Second, the minimum wage for the newly 
covered worker begins with a very modest 
figure of $1.00 and rises gradually over a 
period of 4 years. 

Third, the fact is that under our present 
circumstances of virtually full employment, 
market forces are bound to raise the wages 
of the lowest paid workers faster than those 
of other workers. When the alternative for 
the low-paid was unemployment, employers 
in low-wage industries were able to retain 
their labor force even though their wage 
rates were considerably below the average. 
Under present circumstances of strong labor 
demand, wages paid in these industries have 
to rise faster than wages generally if these 
industries are to retain their workers. 

Fourth, and finally, the lowest-paid work- 
ers are among those most hurt by the rise 
that has already occurred in living costs. 
Although a sound economic policy should 
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not provide for all wages to rise more rapidly 
merely because the rise in living costs has 
accelerated, equity requires that the lowest- 
paid should have some additional compensa- 
tion for the faster rise in consumer prices. 

The minimum wage increase proposed by 
H.R. 13712, as amended, for those already 
covered by the FLSA reflects appropriate con- 
cern for the standards of noninflationary be- 
havior of wages. As you know, the Coun- 
cil’s wage guidepost provides for a specific 
exception in those cases “where wages are 
particularly low—that is, near the bottom of 
the economy's wage scales.” The wages of 
those actually affected by minimum wage 
protection obviously fall into this category 
of exceptions to the guidepost and there- 
fore should appropriately move up at a more 
pos — pace than the economy’s productivity 

end. 


I wish to digress for a moment, Mr. 
President, from the reading of this letter 
from Chairman Gardner Ackley, to state 
that I do not believe that even with this, 
if we have a boost-up to these minimum 
wages, that the wages are going up, then, 
at a more rapid pace than our produc- 
tivity trend, so rapid is that productivity 
trend. 

But even if that be true, as Gardner 
Ackley points out, these wages are so low 
that it is justified to move them up faster, 
to get them up to a fair standard. 

Returning to the letter: 

Only in this way can our least advantaged 
workers move closer to the average standards 
of prosperity enjoyed by the Nation’s labor 
force. When one takes account of the time 
span since the last increase in the minimum 
wage in 1963 and the timing of the in- 
creases scheduled by H.R. 13712, as amended, 
the rate of increase appears to take reason- 
able account of this particular exception to 
the guideposts. 

In view of all these factors, enactment of 
H.R. 13712, as amended, will make an im- 
portant contribution to the social and eco- 
nomic welfare of the American people. 

Sincerely, 


GARDNER ACKLEY. 


Mr. President, I think this letter from 
the Chairman of the President’s Council 
of Economic Advisers and the editorial 
from the New York Times completely 
answer this effort to stretch out the effec- 
tive date of the wage increase under the 
minimum wage law. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. I yield to the 
distinguished Senator from Oregon. 

Mr. MORSE. I wish to associate my- 
self with the remarks of the Senator 
from Texas. He is a very modest man, 
but I also wish to say, as one of the 
privates in his legislative army in our 
Labor Subcommittee, that I am proud to 
follow his generalship. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. Oh, Mr. Presi- 
dent, everybody knows the distinguished 
Senator from Oregon is a general in these 
fights. 

Mr. MORSE, I wish to say that the 
Senator from Texas has done a superb 
job in taking this very difficult bill 
through the committee and subcommit- 
tee. On various subject matters we 
marched up the mountain and marched 
down, and marched up again. I think 
with one of our agricultural amendments 
we went up and down four times—well, 
we went up four times, down three, and 
finally stayed up. We adopted the Morse 
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amendment, which makes it possible for 
boys and girls in this country to earn a 
little pin money during the summer, and 
also develop valuable educational train- 
ing in the importance of earning their 


way. 

I agree with the comments made by 
the Senator from Texas, reinforced by 
the letter from Dr. Ackley. There is 
nothing inflationary about this bill in 
that it seeks to correct inequities. Where 
there are inequities that can be proved 
in the wage structure, the inequities 
should be corrected. All during World 
War II, we had the same problems on the 
War Labor Board, in protecting the 
people of the country from an in- 
flationary tornado; but we had the obli- 
gation to correct wage inequities that 
were shown by the evidence to exist. 

These low paid workers in this coun- 
try, not covered by a minimum wage and 
earning less than the minimum wage, 
are, by and large, exploited people. I 
think it very well that the Senator from 
Texas has read Dr. Ackley’s letter, and 
has made very clear that in working for 
this legislation we are not working for an 
inflationary bill. 

There are some corrections in the bill 
that I think need to be made. I shall 
offer some amendments in regard to 
them. But the general framework of the 
bill I enthusiastically support; and I was 
very proud to back up my chairman in 
the committee in regard to the general 
framework of the bill. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, I 
thank the distinguished senior Senator 
from Oregon for his kind remarks here. 
We all know that in his knowledge of the 
field of labor law, he has no peer in the 
Senate. I think his service on the War 
Labor Board during World War II, his 
deanship of the Oregon Law School, and 
his long study of labor law would nat- 
urally lead one to conclude that his 
knowledge of American labor law ex- 
ceeds that of any of the rest of us. 

On the Labor Subcommittee and the 
full Committee on Labor and Public Wel- 
fare, I had his strong-armed support. 
Without it, this bill, I have no doubt, 
would not be on the floor of the Senate 
at this time. As chairman of the Labor 
Subcommittee, I thank him for his very 
powerful and effective aid. We hope we 
can move the bill forward. I appreciate 
the Senator’s kind remarks, but we all 
know who the giant on labor law in the 
Senate is. 

Mr. BIBLE. Mr. President, the Fair 
Labor Standards Amendments of 1966 
will never receive the national attention 
that the recent antipoverty legislation 
enjoyed. But I believe the improvement 
and expansion of minimum wage protec- 
tion fires the most effective shot yet in 
the war against poverty—and we are not 
spending billions of tax dollars to do it. 

What is more, I think the benefits de- 
rived from this minimum wage legisla- 
tion will provide a far more significant 
and enduring weapon against poverty. 

Certainly, Mr. President, there is a di- 
rect relation between poverty and the 
absence of minimum wage protection. I 
cite from the committee report: 

There is a significant correlation between 
poverty earnings and exclusion from the pro- 
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tective provisions of the act. Among family 
heads employed in industries generally cov- 
ered by the act, only 5 to 10 percent had an- 
nual incomes under $3,000 in 1964. The fig- 
ure is 6 to 13 percent in industries where 
there is partial coverage of the act. But in 
industries where there is little or no cover- 
age, the portions Jumped to 29 and 47 per- 
cent, respectively. 


The report also calls it a shocking fact 
that 41 percent of all children living in 
poverty were in families where there is a 
worker who has a full-time job through- 
out the year. In other words, employ- 
ment alone is no bulwark against poverty 
when some wages do not receive mini- 
mum protection. 

It is difficult indeed to explain the 
philosophy that it is all right for this 
group to endure poverty-level wages but 
not all right for that group. If there is 
any problem created by minimum wage 
legislation it is this inequity—and this 
legislation strikes at that inequity. 

To my mind, the major thrust of the 
amendments is not the eventual increase 
to $1.60 an hour they provide but the 
extension of this protection to an esti- 
mated 7.2 million additional workers. 
This protection should be made as uni- 
form as our complex economy will 
permit. 

By relieving the plight of the “work- 
ing poor,” then, we are striking a telling 
blow against poverty and the bonds of 
poverty. It may well be that this single 
piece of legislation can accomplish more 
in this direction than all the titles com- 
bined in the Economic Opportunity Act— 
and at far less burden to taxpayer and 
the Treasury. Furthermore, these ac- 
complishments do not carry the stigma 
of “Government handout” and the po- 
litical controversy of Government relief 
programs. 

As has the original act of 1938, this will 
enable countless underprivileged Amer- 
icans to enjoy dignity as well as security. 

We hear the same complaints and 
warnings against this measure that were 
advanced against the original legisla- 
tion—cries of economic disaster and Gov- 
ernment-created unemployment. By 
forcing an increase in some wages, the 
critics say, we will make it impossible for 
many employers to stay in business. 
Rather than a low-paying job, the worker 
will have none at all. 

This ent has never had sub- 
stance. History has proven it false. On 
the contrary, minimum wage protection 
has given a broader and firmer base to a 
growing economy. By expanding this 
protection, we are expanding those bene- 
fits. 

As has been pointed out, the cost of in- 
creased wages is insignificant against an 
economy that today boasts a gross na- 
tional product of $732 billion. But its 
benefits are far from insignificant. They 
amount to an estimated total of $2 bil- 
lion in additional purchasing power of- 
fered to the additional poor who will re- 
ceive this wage protection. 

I spoke earlier of inequities in mini- 
mum wage protection and the need to 
make this protection more uniform. This 
not only helps the individual worker but 
ends what amounts to discrimination 
against States and areas that already 
enjoy high wage standards. 
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My own State of Nevada provides an 
excellent example. With an average 
weekly wage of more than $120 it has 
been difficult for Nevada to compete for 
industry with States that consistently 
offer low wage conditions. 

Naturally, an industrial investor is 
lured to an area where he can manufac- 
ture his product for less money. If the 
prevailing wages are lower, he can cut 
costs. Thus, a high standard area such 
as Nevada has a built-in penalty so far as 
attracting new industry. By raising wage 
standards nationally, we give high stand- 
ard areas a competitive chance instead of 
a penalty. 

Mr. President, I hope the Senate will 
act with dispatch and wisdom and enact 
this landmark legislation. By doing so 
it will render a vote of confidence in our 
Nation and its economy. 


ORDER FOR ADJOURNMENT UNTIL 
10 AM. TOMORROW 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that when the 
Senate completes its business today it 
stand in adjournment until 10 o’clock to- 
morrow morning. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


COMMITTEE MEETINGS DURING 
SENATE SESSION TOMORROW 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that all commit- 
tees may meet until 12 o’clock noon to- 
morrow. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE— 
ENROLLED BILL SIGNED 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Hackney, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the 
Speaker had affixed his signature to the 
enrolled bill (H.R. 14921) making appro- 
priations for sundry independent execu- 
tive bureaus, boards, commissions, cor- 
porations, agencies, offices, and the De- 
partment of Housing and Urban Devel- 
opment for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1967, and for other purposes, 
and it was signed by the Vice President. 


CIVIL RIGHTS ACT OF 1966 


Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, H.R. 14765, the new civil rights bill 
has passed the House of Representatives 
and very shortly will come before the 
Senate for what undoubtedly will be 
thorough and prolonged debate. 

The most objectionable provision in 
the bill is that which would forbid dis- 
crimination in the sale or rental of prop- 
erty—the so-called open-housing sec- 
tion. Although the version passed by the 
House is much weaker than what the 
President asked for, it destroys private 
property rights which Americans have 
enjoyed historically. 

Proponents of open housing argue 
that it will move the Negro one step 
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closer to “first-class citizenship” by en- 
abling him to escape his ghetto condi- 
tions. Such hollow reasoning does not 
take into account the economic realities 
surrounding the Negro. Without an 
improvement in the Negro’s economic 
plight, so-called open-housing legisla- 
tion will be no more than an empty and 
frustrating promise to him. This type of 
phony equality is likely to lead to more 
charges of white hypocrisy against those 
who claim to be giving the Negro equal 
rights which prove to be meaningless be- 
cause of other facts of life. 

Most people have long since recognized 
that the Negro is to become a first-class 
citizen. My reason for voting against 
this clear erosion of inalienable property 
rights granted by the Constitution, is that 
I am trying to keep everyone from be- 
coming second-class citizens. 

The fact that they do not have the 
money with which to pay is what keeps 
large numbers of Negroes from owning 
good housing and enough property. 
When the Negro has enough money to 
buy property and to pay for good hous- 
ing, he will find that the right to own his 
property exclusively and to sell it to 
whomever he pleases, is as precious a 
right to him as it has been to those citi- 
zens who have possessed such a right in 
a meaningful way since the beginning of 
American history. 

It would be a sad plight for the Negro 
to find that he had achieved the rights of 
first-class citizenship, only to learn that 
the first-class citizenship of his day was 
no better than second-class citizenship 
had been in an earlier day. 

It would be far better for the Negro to 
move up to the enjoyment of those many 
rights and privileges, including the ac- 
tual full title to property, than for him 
to be the instrument by which historic 
freedoms were removed from everyone 
until all have been lowered to his level 
rather than raising him to theirs. 

Prospects appear to be good that we 
will be able to defeat this part of the bill 
in the Senate. Not only southerners, but 
also many northern Senators who have 
supported past civil rights bills, notably 
Senator Everett DIRKSEN, of Illinois, are 
against it. 

Whether any part of the bill will pass 
Ido not know. But if it does pass, it will 
not be because of my vote. 


WORLD BANK LOANS HELP U.S. BAL- 
ANCE OF PAYMENTS; ITS LOANS 
ARE NOT FINANCED BY SOFT 
LOANS OF IDA 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, in the 
debate of the foreign aid bill on July 26, 
1966, I indicated to the Senator from 
Missouri [Mr. Symincron] that I would 
like to submit his statement of that date 
to the World Bank, receive the comments 
of that institution, and thereafter take 
the floor to amplify the remarks which 
I made in reply to the Senator from 
Missouri. 

I have now consulted with the Presi- 
dent of the International Bank for Re- 
construction and Development—the 
World Bank. He and his staff have fur- 
nished me with certain data and statis- 
tics. However, the analysis in my state- 
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ment of today is my own, based not only 
upon these recent conversations, but 
upon a longstanding familiarity with 
the World Bank and its operations and 
objectives. 

Since 1948, when I first had contact 
with the problems of foreign aid in the 
House of Representatives, I have been 
deeply interested in the subject, and in 
the manner in which aid was adminis- 
tered both by national and international 
institutions. I can say with conviction 
that the result of this familiarity with 
the subject and the study of its operating 
institutions convinces me that the World 
Bank and its leadership constitute an 
extremely valuable asset for the free 
world and for the United States as a 
heavy investor in the Bank. We, in the 
United States, and those interested in 
beneficial economic development the 
world over have much reason to be grati- 
fied both with the existence of the World 
Bank family of institutions and with the 
leadership which has been given to the 
Bank by its distinguished Presidents, Eu- 
gene Meyer, John J. McCloy, Eugene 
Black, and now George D. Woods. 

Before responding to the main points 
of the comments of the Senator from 
Missouri, I should like to point to some 
of the important factors in the problem 
of aid, or, as it ought more properly be 
put, in the problem of the relationship 
of the developed to the less-developed 
nations of the world. 

So far as total volume of aid is con- 
cerned, the United States has reason to 
be proud of its participation in channel- 
ing resources to the less developed parts 
of the world in order to promote effective 
economic and social development. But it 
will not do to be smug or complacent. 
That economic development is a matter 
with which we must be concerned is 
hardly debatable. The contrast between 
the rich and the poor nations of the 
world is a striking one. Twenty or so 
industrial countries of Western Europe, 
North America, and the Western Pacific 
produce and enjoy more than one-half 
of the world’s wealth. In those develop- 
ing countries within the membership of 
the World Bank, a group which has one- 
half of the world’s population accounts 
for only one-sixth of the world’s gross 
national product. In a situation of this 
sort there is a very real threat, arising 
out of a world which daily grows smaller, 
but in which a large part of humanity 
exists on the bare edge of survival, while 
another segment continues—as it 
should—to improve its standard of living. 

Not everything can be done by aid, and 
I would be the last to argue that all aid, 
whether multilateral or bilateral, has 
been effectively used. Clearly there have 
been many cases in which programs have 
been ineffective, and many others in 
which programs which would have been 
effective have been rendered impotent by 
the forces of external circumstances— 
wars or national catastrophies, disastrous 
drops in the prices of “one crop” econ- 
omies, and so forth. But aid is and can 
be an effective tool; is and will be in the 
national interest of the United States and 
the other developed nations of the free 
world; and is, taken overall, a relatively 
modest effort at the present time. The 
total flow of official assistance from the 
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developed countries which are members 
of the Organization for Economic Co- 
operation and Development to the de- 
veloping countries has stayed at the same 
level of about $6 billion a year since 1961. 
Meanwhile, the national income of the 
developed countries has been increasing 
in the aggregate at a rate of about $40 
billion to $50 billion a year. As a result, 
as à proportion of gross national product, 
the net official flows of aid have declined 
from an estimated eight-tenths of 1 per- 
cent in 1962, to six-tenths of 1 percent in 
1964. And this despite the 1964 resolu- 
tion of the United Nations Conference on 
Trade and Development, at which a goal 
of 1 percent of national income for 
foreign aid was generally agreed. 

Against this background, the World 
Bank has been taking an increasingly 
more responsible point of view, and one 
for which I believe neither Mr. Woods 
nor the Bank has any reason to apologize, 
It has borne in mind the requirement 
of increasing and responsible aid to the 
developing countries. It has sought both 
to increase the amounts made available, 
and at the same time to insist upon per- 
formance standards which would insure 
the effective use of the aid. I find that 
it has done so in a manner which has 
taken properly into account the prob- 
lems of the United States and of other 
members of the Bank. 

With respect to these problems, the 
Senator from Missouri has suggested 
that the Bank has not appropriately 
recognized the balance of payments dif- 
ficulties of the United States, in a man- 
ner comparable to that which it had 
recognized similar problems of the Euro- 
pean governments immediately after the 
war, and he has suggested that “when 
the United States is suffering from pay- 
ments difficulties, we should expect and 
receive comparable treatment.” Now, in 
support of the proposition that the 
World Bank has had a beneficial rather 
than a damaging effect on the U.S. bal- 
ance of payments, I have obtained from 
the Bank a chart showing such effects 
through the calendar year 1965 and I 
append that chart to this statement. 
The figures shown therein indicate that 
over the period from the inception of 
the Bank to the end of 1965 a net was 
paid by the World Bank to the United 
States of $867 million, and a net of 
such payments plus long term invest- 
ments in the United States of $1,107 
million. Even these figures do not al- 
ways tell the story. They show what 
can be identified, without making al- 
lowance for goods and services purchased 
from the United States out of free for- 
eign exchange which is released as a 
result of loans from the Bank or the 
International Development Association. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that this tabulation may be printed 
in the Recor at the close of my remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit 1.) 

Mr. JAVITS. If one takes the World 
Bank and the International Develop- 
ment Association together, the benefits 
to the United States are somewhat miti- 
gated, but are still substantial. During 
the 5 fiscal years from 1961 through 
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1965, the favorable effect on the U.S. 
balance of payments of World Bank op- 
erations averaged in the range of $150 
million per year. IDA operations have 
a negative impact of approximately $30 
million per year. Combining these two, 
there still is a net positive effect, bene- 
ficial to the U.S. balance of payments, 
in the average of considerably more than 
$100 million a year during the last 5 
fiscal years. 

Again, I should point out that even 
these figures are conservative. The neg- 
ative impact of IDA operations has in 
the past arisen from the fact that pro- 
curement could be made more cheaply 
in countries other than the United 
States, and funds made available by IDA 
were, of course, used by the borrowers in 
the ways most beneficial to them. How- 
ever, in the course of the past years, 
worldwide pricing has changed so that 
U.S. industry is, in fact, considerably 
more competitive than it was some years 
ago, and the trend of the U.S. share of 
earnings from Bank-financed procure- 
ment has risen some 6 percentage points 
in the first 6 months of 1966—from 21 
percent in 1965 to 27.5 percent in the 
first 6 month of 1966. 

It, therefore, seems clear that the op- 
erations of the World Bank and its soft- 
loan affiliate, the International Devel- 
opment Association, not only have been 
beneficial to overall U.S. foreign policy 
and to the American national interest 
in promoting the effective economic and 
social development of the less developed 
part of the world, but also have had a 
favorable effect on the American balance 
of payments. 

The Senator from Missouri also points 
to an apparent discrepancy between the 
estimate of the World Bank that 60 per- 
cent of the U.S. contribution to IDA 
comes back to the United States in the 
form of orders for American goods and 
Services and a Treasury memorandum 
of February 3 which states that in fiscal 
year 1967-68 U.S. procurement under 
loans of the IBRD and IDA would be 25 
percent. 

Inasmuch as about 40 percent of the 
subscribed capital of both institutions is 
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contributed by the United States, the two 
figures are consistent. If the United 
States gets 60 percent of the U.S. contri- 
bution to IDA in the form of orders for 
U.S. goods and services—equivalent to 
40 percent of subscribed capital—the 
United States should get, roughly, 25 per- 
cent of the total procurement made 
under IDA and IBRD loans. According 
to World Bank estimates, this is just 
about what the U.S. share should be in 
1966. 

Second, it has been suggested that 
soft loans by the International Develop- 
ment Association are helping borrowers 
repay their “hard” World Bank obliga- 
tions, 

I submit that the facts do not bear this 
out. 

In the first place, it is the policy of the 
World Bank, reiterated to me by its 
President, to maintain the level of its 
outstanding loans in those developing 
countries which are receiving IDA loans 
at a constant level allowing for short- 
term fluctuations. In other words, to 
take the specific example of India, the 
Bank expects to receive in the forthcom- 
ing years repayments on earlier loans 
of some $50 to $60 million per year; 
but at the same time the Bank expects 
to make new loans replacing these earlier 
commitments, which will maintain the 
net existing level, and thus will mean 
that the Bank, on balance, is not drawing 
any money out of India. 

In the second place, the Bank is con- 
tinuing such a policy even in countries in 
which IDA does not extend any credits— 
countries such as Brazil. Here again, the 
Bank is maintaining a policy of not 
drawing down on its commitments, but 
of replacing payments on old loans with 
new loan commitments. 

In the third place, it is clear that it 
is not the Bank that would be injured if 
the developing countries were in a posi- 
tion to have to reduce their service of 
foreign debt. All experience indicates 
that in such circumstances, the Bank 
would be paid and is paid even in the ab- 
sence of any IDA credits, but that pri- 
vate creditors are those who have to take 
the burden of reduced inability to serv- 
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ice foreign obligations. In fact, among 
all the countries which now have serious 
debt crises—mostly Latin American 
countries, Ghana and Indonesia—none is 
a country receiving IDA credits, and 
on has defaulted on a World Bank 
oan. 

Mr. President, there are other points 
in the statement of the respected Sena- 
tor from Missouri, referring, for example, 
to the lack of control by the United 
States of the World Bank and to the pro- 
portion of aid which the United States 
furnishes, to which I would like to make 
a brief reply. The United States, of 
course, does not control the World Bank, 
nor should it. But it does have 26 per- 
cent of the votes on the Board of the 
Bank and in IDA, and I understand that 
the United States has never been in a 
minority on any issue coming before 
either Board. The fact is also that U.S. 
aid has been declining as a percentage 
of U.S. gross national product. More- 
over, in recent years, others have 
dramatically softened the terms of their 
development aid—the United Kingdom 
and Canada being the most outstanding 
examples—while at the same time the 
United States has been hardening its 
terms, although, of course, it started 
from a much more generous basis. The 
United States is only close to the aver- 
age among 15 creditor countries both 
in percentage of grants, in total com- 
mitments of official aid and in percent- 
age of grants plus concessional loans in 
the same total. Countries with higher 
than average proportions on both counts 
include Australia, Belgium, Norway, and 
Sweden. 

The fundamental points, however, as I 
see them, sought to be established by the 
distinguished Senator from Missouri, 
were that the operations of the World 
Bank and IDA had a deleterious effect on 
the U.S. balance of payments and that 
IDA loans in effect financed repayment 
of World Bank “hard” loans. I believe 
that the facts cited above demonstrate 
the contrary, and I further believe that 
the U.S. Government as a whole can and 
should continue to give its full support 
to the operations of these distinguished 
institutions. 


Estimated IBRD effects on U.S. balance of payments from inception of IBRD through calendar year 1965 


{In millions of U.S. dollars} 


Investment income earned by IBRD in United States 
Total received by IBRD from United States 


IBRD financed s bo 
Interest paid by IBRD to 


tin United States 144. 
S. bondholders. ___._ 
Interest paid by IBRD borrowers to U.S. loan holders... 
IBRD administrative expenses in United States 


Total paid by IBRD to United States 


Net paid by IBRD to United States 
IBRD long-term investments in United States 


Incep- 


Calendar year 


1 Includes procurement specifically identifiable as originating in the United States and the same proportion of procurement not identifiable by country of origin. 
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(At this point Mr. Lone of Louisiana 
assumed the chair as the Presiding Of- 
ficer.) 


THE PEACE CORPS ACT 


Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, yesterday 
the Senate passed S. 3418, the Peace 
Corps Act of 1966. Unfortunately, it 
was necessary for me to be off the floor, 
to preside at a hearing of the Committee 
on Foreign Relations, while the act was 
under debate, and I could not be here 
to make a few comments about the bill. 

I regret that the Committee on For- 
eign Relations deleted a new title II to 
the act as presented by the administra- 
tion. This title would have permitted 
an Exchange Peace Corps with young 
people from the countries to which we 
are sending our own Peace Corps volun- 
teers. However, language is inserted in 
the report which makes it plain that the 
amendment was adopted without 
prejudice to the creation of such a pro- 
gram under existing statutory authority. 
The report states: 

(T)he committee notes that authority 
exists in section 102(a) and section 102(b) 
of the Mutual Educational and Cultural Ex- 
change Act of 1961 (the Fulbright-Hays 
Act) for a program of this nature if the 
administration should find it a worthwhile 
undertaking. 


I may say that this program is a re- 
freshing exception to what is the usual 
State Department attitude of “nothing 
new under any circumstances; let’s keep 
everything all over the world just the 
way it is.” 

I attribute the authorization and the 
imagination for this proposed new pro- 
gram to the new Director of the Peace 
Corps, Mr. Jack Vaughn, who, to my 
hii of thinking, is doing a magnificent 
job. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to insert in the Recor at this point 
a portion of the statement of Mr. 
Vaughn, Director of the Peace Corps, 
before the Committee on Foreign Re- 
lations, which explains how the Ex- 
change Peace Corps will work. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

PEACE CORPS ACT AMENDMENTS 

The Exchange Peace Corps would work 
like this. The sending country would re- 
cruit, select, and provide initial training for 
exchange volunteers, applying standards 
that are agreed upon by the United States 
and the sending country. The sending 
country wouid also pay for the international 
transportation of its volunteers. Once the 
exchange volunteers were in the United 
States, the Peace Corps would provide an 8- 
to 12-week period of intensive training. 
Volunteers would then be assigned to agen- 
cies and schools that had requested their 
service. They would serve for 1 to 2 years. 
Funds for allowances would come from the 
schools and agencies with which the ex- 
change volunteers work. 

The Peace Corps would coordinate and 
administer the Exchange Peace Corps, but 
the major responsibility for the programs, 
operation, and financing would go to the in- 
dividual countries sending volunteers and to 
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sponsor schools and other institutions in the 
United States. 

Mr. Chairman, I am particularly enthusi- 
astic about the Exchange Peace Corps. I see 
it as a natural continuation of the work we 
are now doing overseas. This program of- 
fers an opportunity for those countries 
which have been receiving Peace Corps 
volunteers to contribute substantially to us 
in return. I have emphasized the impor- 
tance of involving those nations with the 
United States in common projects and joint 
endeavors. It seems to me that a country 
which offers to pay for the recruitment, 
selection, initial training, and international 
transportation of a group of its citizens to 
work in the United States is making an im- 
portant commitment. 

An exchange Peace Corps also seems to me 
to offer a unique opportunity to continue 
our work of building bridges of understand- 
ing between our people and the rest of the 
world. Understanding, Mr. Chairman, is a 
two-way proposition. The Exchange Peace 
Corps—like the Peace Corps—is based on the 
philosophy that we have much to teach, but 
we also have much to learn. 

I have little doubt, Mr. Chairman, that this 
program, if authorized, will succeed. Since 
the President proposed to create the program, 
some 17 countries have indicated an interest 
in sending volunteers. In this country many 
schools have asked for volunteers to teach 
their languages and to teach about their cul- 
tures. For example, the Riverside, Calif., 
schools would like to introduce a new course 
in world cultures at the ninth grade level to 
be taught by Exchange Peace Corps teachers. 
The superintendent of schools in Mont- 
gomery County, Md., has pointed out the 
need for “real, live relationships” between 
American students and people from the non- 
Western World. The director of language 
training for the New Mexico public schools 
has asked for teachers of Spanish for ele- 
mentary and secondary schools. 

We will proceed carefully. Our first inter- 
est will be in insuring that the Exchange 
volunteers have productive jobs and ade- 
quate support and supervision in this coun- 


Mr. Chairman, I am very anxious that this 
p: be understood. As one way of get- 
ting at the issues involved in the proposed 
program, let me tell you of the questions I 
have heard asked about the Exchange Peace 
Corps 


I have been asked if Exchange volunteers 
will be good enough to make a real contribu- 
tion in this country. When I hear this ques- 
tion, I can’t help thinking back to the early 
days of the Peace Corps itself, when Sargent 
Shriver described to foreign leaders what the 
Peace Corps could mean for their countries. 
Sarge likes to recall the head of state of an 
Asian country who told him he would not 
object to Peace Corps volunteers, but they 
would have little to offer the ancient culture 
of his country. Since then, that country and 
many more have seen the worth of our vol- 
unteers; they have multiplied their requests 
for volunteers many times over. I think, Mr. 
Chairman, that the same sort of thing will 
happen once Exchange Peace Corps volun- 
teers begin to work in this country. Just by 
being here, they will contribute to our work 
of building international understanding. 
But, in addition, I think we will find that 
they do jobs in this country that very much 
need doing—and that they do them well, 

Exchange volunteers will be selected, ac- 
cording to standards and procedures agreed 
between the sending country and the United 
States, to fill specific jobs requiring specific 
skills. They will be able to speak English. 
They will be screened for security purposes 
by the American Embassies in their countries 
before they are issued visas for the United 
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States. All indications are that, just as we 
have felt in the case of our Peace Corps yol- 
unteers, the sending countries will want to 
send only their best to represent them. 

I have been asked, conversely, if we are not 
requesting volunteers who are too highly 
skilled, whose services their own countries 
badly need. In the short run, this point has 
some validity. In the long run, however, I 
am convinced that the sending countries will 
profit greatly from the knowledge, the skills, 
and the broadened horizons that their re- 
turned volunteers will bring back with them, 

I have also been asked if our program will 
duplicate existing Exchange programs. It 
will not. First, our program will draw volun- 
teers primarily from countries that have not 
participated widely in the current programs. 
These are the nations of Asia, Africa, and 
Latin America, which the Peace Corps has 
already helped bring closer to us. Second, 
our program will draw primarily upon young 
citizens of other nations at the beginning of 
their careers. It will involve greater training 
and fuller involvement of the volunteers in 
American life. Just as we expect Peace 
volunteers Overseas to contribute their total 
abilities to their assignments, we would ex- 
pect Exchange volunteers to engage them- 
selves in contributing beyond the limits of 
their particular jobs. Third, the program 
would involve far more financial and sub- 
stantive participation by sending countries 
than is the case in current exchanges. Fi- 
nally, while most exchange programs have 
emphasized teachers, many of our volunteers 
will work with social agencies, health or- 
ganizations, and youth groups. 

I have been asked, finally, if Exchange vol- 
unteers will really return to their home coun- 
tries when their assignments are completed 
here. I am confident that, with some rare 
exceptions, they will. Their visas—so-called 
“J-visas”—will require that they leave the 
United States shortly after the termination 
of their service. The time limitations on 
these visas are extended only rarely, and we 
would oppose any extensions. In fact, fewer 
than 1 percent of those persons who have 
come to this country on J-visas in Govern- 
ment exchange programs have had these 
visas extended. A major thrust of the pro- 
gram will be preparation of volunteers for 
work in their home countries. I am sure 
that we, with the sending countries, can 
build incentives into our program, as well as 
prohibitions, that will result in a rate of 
return very close to 100 percent. 


Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, another 
matter of special interest in this year’s 
legislative proposals for the Peace Corps 
has to do with the school-to-school pro- 
gram. Under this program an American 
school raises funds to meet the cost of 
certain building materials for a school in 
an underdeveloped country. In his testi- 
mony before the committee, Mr. Vaughn 
indicated the desire of the administra- 
tion to expand this program. In my 
judgment the school-to-school partner- 
ship idea is an excellent one, and I urge 
the Peace Corps to press ahead with the 
program. 

I offer my cooperation to Mr. Vaughn. 
I should now like to make that offer pub- 
licly to assist him in every way in the 
schools of Pennsylvania to develop a real 
interest and some zeal in this school-to- 
school program which I believe is to the 
benefit of all young Americans who are 
going through our school system. 

In this connection an amendment to 
existing law adopted by the committee 
should be helpful. This new provision 
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will make possible the establishment of 
school-to-school partnerships—already 
authorized by law—in areas other than 
those having Peace Corps programs. 


STATEMENT OF PRAISE FOR SEN- 
ATOR HILL ON 20TH ANNIVER- 
SARY OF HILL-BURTON ACT 


Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, a few 
days ago some of us noted the 20th anni- 
versary of the establishment of the Hill- 
Burton Act. It was slightly over 20 years 
ago that our beloved colleague, the Sen- 
ator from Alabama [Mr. HILL], stood on 
the floor of this Chamber and argued 
with vigor and eloquence in support of a 
bill he was managing. He was then 
early in his second term in the Senate 
but this did not detract from the vigor 
of his advocacy and the majesty of his 
words: 

If the United States is to be strong— 


He said— 
if its people are to carry the many burdens 
of peace.and be prepared to defend it, ours 
must be a Nation whose people possess the 
strength of health. The passage of the pend- 
ing measure will be a mighty step down the 
road of national strength and health. 


The speaker was our respected col- 
league, Lister HILL who is, as every Sen- 
ator knows, chairman of the Labor and 
Public Welfare Committee on which I 
have the honor and privilege to serve. 
The bill he so brilliantly guided through 
the Senate was the Hill-Burton Act 
which President Truman signed into law 
on August 15, 1946. 

Everyone knows what a mighty con- 
tribution the Hill-Burton Act made to 
the health of our Nation. Its benefits 
can be seen in nearly 350,000 inpatient 
beds; and new or additional facilities in 
over 8,000 hospitals, nursing homes, out- 
patient clinics, public health units, and 
rehabilitation facilities. This amounts 
to an expenditure of $7.8 billion with the 
Federal share of $2.4 billion. The act 
was indeed a milestone in Federal-State 
cooperation. 

The act is now, I hope, to be extended 
in coverage in order to provide for sub- 
stantial modernization of existing hos- 
pitals, particularly in slum areas of our 
country, many of which are located 
along the Atlantic seaboard. I hope 
that this program will soon be enacted 
into law under the brilliant leadership 
of the Senator from Alabama [Mr. 
HILL]. 

It is every Senator’s ambition to leave 
some mark of his presence here. Few 
of us are so fortunate. With the Hill- 
Burton Act, Lister HILI. became one 
such Senator who will always be remem- 
bered. That was 20 years ago. Since 
that time he has continued to look not at 
past accomplishments but at present 
problems and future needs. Judicious 
in his judgment and prudent in the ex- 
penditure of public funds, he will always 
be a pioneer of progress for the health 
and well-being of his fellow Americans. 

It is of deep regret to me, and I know 
that it is to all Senators, that the Sen- 
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ator from Alabama [Mr. HILL] is pres- 
ently at home, recuperating from a pain- 
ful injury in which his wrist was bro- 
ken. His wrist has been in a cast for 
several weeks and he has suffered a great 
deal of pain. I hope that he will soon 
be back with us to bring to enactment 
those many measures presently pending 
in the Committee on Labor and Public 
Welfare. I am sure that he will make 
an enormous contribution as the chair- 


man of our committee. 
Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 


Mr. CLARK. I yield to the Senator 
from New York. 

Mr. JAVITS. The Senator from Ala- 
bama [Mr. HILL] was in the Senate 
Chamber today. 

Mr. CLARK. I understand that he 
was in the Senate Chamber today but he 
came in only as a matter of real duty to 
answer a live quorum call. He returned 
home because he was in considerable 


I know that the Senator from New 
York [Mr. Javits] joins me in the praise 
I have just given to the very great Sen- 
ator who presides over the Committee on 
Labor and Public Welfare, and who is 
usually, but not always, assisted by the 
ranking minority member, the Senator 
from New York [Mr. Javirs]. 

Mr. JAVITS. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I suggest 
the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk proceed- 
ed to call the roll. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
CLARK in the chair). Without objection, 
it is so ordered. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, let me 
explain to the Senator from Missouri 
(Mr. Symincton], who has just come into 
the Chamber, that we fought for him, 
and tell him how pleased we are that he 
is here. The only reason I had to state 
what I did state was that it had already 
been issued. I was afraid that the Sen- 
ate would adjourn. However, I am de- 
lighted and pleased that the Senator 
has taken the time and trouble to read 
what I had to say. Undoubtedly, he will 
answer it in his usual, brilliant way. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, 
first let me express my appreciation to 
the able Senator from New York for his 
kind remarks. 

I would have been over here earlier, 
but the Senator’s address was thought 
provoking and fairly long. I will make 
a few remarks at this time and answer 
it in more detail later. 


THE WORLD BANK AND ITS SOFT 
LOANS 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President on 

last July 26, I made some remarks with 


respect to the current operations of the 
World Bank and its soft loan window, 
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the International Development Associa- 
tion—IDA. At that time, my friend the 
able Senator from New York stated he 
would answer my position. This after- 
noon I received a copy of the statement 
he is making today. I will reply to it in 
some detail at a later date. 

First, however, no one has more re- 
spect than I for the International Bank 
for Reconstruction and Development— 
the World Bank. The Senator from 
New York today mentioned its former 
presidents, all of whom I have held in 
high esteem. I do believe, however, that 
the policies and programs under which 
this Bank formerly operated have now 
undergone a radical change. In that 
connection, and as but one example, I 
cite first the creation of the Bank’s soft 
loan window, IDA; and then the sharp 
rise in these soft loan operations. 

In this connection, some of us do not 
see why the World Bank, presumably a 
nonprofit organization, does not use 
more of its great and growing surplus, 
instead of making these large demands 
on the Treasury of the United States in 
order to heavily expand its soft loan 
program. 

Surely the situation when this Bank 
was created in 1947, at a time when the 
United States possessed most of the 
world’s gold, and there existed the so- 
called dollar gap, called for operations 
far different from those considered wise 
today; because, as of this afternoon, the 
United States has less than half of the 
gold necessary to pay the current 
liabilities it owes to foreigners abroad. 

As to the rest of the statement made 
by the Senator from New York, I will 
study the figures as he gives them, and 
then make further reply. At this time, 
however, let us note that just about 
every agency responsible for this serious 
and continuing drain of gold from the 
United States asserts that it is not 
responsible. 

But for some reason, when we add up 
all these pluses, we end up with a large 
overall minus. 

This is true to the point where, for 
the first time in a great many years, the 
gold holdings of the United States are 
now less than 813% billion; again de- 
spite our current liabilities abroad, 
owned primarily by the foreign central 
banks, and redeemable directly or in- 
directly in gold, now exceeding $30 
billion. 

Now, we all know that there must be 
some improvement in the international 
monetary system in order to insure a 
continuing growth in world trade; and in 
this connection, some internationalists, 
and some in this country, recommend a 
denigration of the role of gold. 

They may be right, but it would seem 
unfortunate that at a time when the 
United States is recommending negoti- 
ations incident to changes in interna- 
tional liquidity arrangements, this coun- 
try continues to lose its gold reserves to 
those very countries with whom it is 
negotiating; and who are heavily in- 
creasing both their gold reserves and 
their total reserves. 
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Those who believe gold is relatively 
unimportant to the value of the dollar 
should do everything they can to sell this 
idea abroad, because we have been told 
on good authority that at the conven- 
tion of international bankers in Madrid 
last May, friendly foreign central bank- 
ers warned of the importance of this 
country getting its fiscal and monetary 
house in order, primarily from the stand- 
point of correcting its continuing un- 
favorable balance of payments. 

At that time they said if this was not 
done, heavy additional conversion of dol- 
lar holdings for U.S. gold could only be 
the result. 

Perhaps this warning is partially borne 
out by what is transpiring these days on 
the New York Stock Exchange. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. SYMINGTON. I am glad to yield 
to my friend from New York. 

Mr. JAVITS. I think it would be the 
wrong time to enter into a debate at this 
hour of the night on this subject. The 
Senator from Missouri and I have been 
allies, and will continue to be, in this 
matter, but I think it would be unwise to 
enter into further debate on it tonight. 
I do hope that what we do will help both 
the Bank and IDA. I do not mean, when 
I say “help,” as institutions, but to at- 
tain the common objectives which we 
have engaged in seeking to obtain. We 
have a big interest in the Bank and IDA, 
and we are probably their biggest sup- 
porters. 

I would like to say this to my friend— 
and when the Senator develops this mat- 
ter further, perhaps we can develop this 
further—I think the so-called conti- 
nental bankers, whether it be central 
bankers or the Swiss bankers are exer- 
cising a disproportionate infiuence on 
the policies of the United States, as well 
as on other countries. At one and the 
same time when the Senator says they 
warned us that unless we put our finan- 
cial house in order, that we would lose 
gold—— 

Mr. SYMINGTON. I would not put it 
that way. They own twice as much in 
dollars as we have gold to redeem those 
obligations. They say that if we do not 
put our financial house in order, we can 
only further liquidate these dollars and 
demand for them our gold. 

Mr. JAVITS. I understand. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. I do not say they 
are right in their position from our 
standpoint, but do believe the continu- 
ing fiscal and monetary problems de- 
veloping in this country, which the able 
senior Senator from Tennessee [Mr. 
Gore] and the able senior Senator from 
Wisconsin [Mr. Proxmrre] have often 
dwelt on in recent weeks, have now 
gotten to the point where we must 
decide whether we do or do not need gold 
as background reserve for our currency. 

If it is not necessary to have gold, if we 
can maintain the integrity of the dollar 
without gold, especially with those who 
hold billions of dollars of our liabilities 
abroad, that would seem satisfactory. 
But I am not sure it can be done. 
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Mr. JAVITS. Ihad not quite finished 
my thought. The Senator rather leaped 
in and responded before I had finished. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. I am sorry, but 
did not want the Senator to misunder- 
stand the point I was trying to make 
about the influence of these foreign 
holdings. It has always seemed to me 
that the man who holds your note is 
relatively important to the borrower. 

Mr. JAVITS. The Senator is correct, 
unless that person is in a position to pay 
off his note and not do any further 
business with those who engage in an 
improvident operation. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. In this case we 
could not pay off the note. 

Mr. JAVITS. I think we could, be- 
cause these are not gold notes; they are 
dollar notes. The only reason they can 
get gold is our commitment to give gold; 
there is no other reason. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. The distinguished 
and able Senator when we started the 
discussion, felt we had better not debate 
it tonight. I appreciate his courtesy, 
and would prefer now to let our state- 
ments stand without discussing them 
further in detail. The Senator from 
New York is experienced on this sub- 
ject. We agree on many subjects. On 
this we apparently do not. I would be 
glad to continue the discussion with him 
at another time. 

Mr. JAVITS. Will the Senator allow 
me to finish one statement? 

Mr. SYMINGTON. I certainly shall. 
The Senator has the floor. I am glad 
to yield the floor. 

Mr, JAVITS. Mr. President, I shall 
be finished in 1 minute. It is not neces- 
sary to go through this formalism. I 
merely wish to point out that the very 
same bankers who are giving this stern 
advice are the ones who are also telling 
us that the only thing which has kept 
world trade fluid and functioning is an 
imbalance in international payments, in 
floating excess dollars in the world. That 
seems to me to be a strange dichotomy. 
We shall discuss that point further. 

I wish to add to the point the Senator 
from Missouri made to the effect that 
they could call on us. They had a $30 
billion call against a relatively. small 
amount of gold, so long as we continued 
to pay in gold. They themselves have 
the international trade, of which they 
are the main beneficiary—that is how 
they get the reserves—depending on the 
fact that there is an imbalance in inter- 
national payments in dollars and ster- 
ling, thus keeping the whole structure 
afioat. I let the matter rest there. 

Mr.SYMINGTON. My only comment 
in reply would be that we could sit here 
and argue a long time about the relative 
importance or unimportance of gold, 
which, in effect, is what we are doing. 
On the other hand, I think the Senator 
from New York will agree that no coun- 
try in the free world has cooperated less 
with us recently than have the French, 
diplomatically and economically. The 
French today now hold more gold than 
any other country in the world except 
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the United States. Europe, now holds. 
more gold, in total, than we do. 

There are many things we could do if 
called. As one example, we could go off 
the gold standard. We could be in a 
better position to pay our debts if we 
doubled the value of gold, but that would 
cut in half the value of the dollar. 

The more we study the problems of 
fiscal and monetary responsibility, as has 
been done recently on the floor of the 
Senate, the better it will be for us and 
the country. 

Let me say again, and with great re- 
spect to my friend from New York, I 
believe in the World Bank, which at one 
time carried on its operations on the 
basis of sound banking principles. In 
the past we were in a position where it 
was advisable to lend and give away our 
assets, faced with such things as the 
dollar gap. We had so much of the 
world’s wealth at the end of the war. 
But that day has now come to an end. 

The mayor of the city in which the 
Senator lives comes down here and says, 
“We need $50 billion for our town.” A 
mayor from another town came down 
yesterday and said, “We need $250 bil- 
lion for all the towns.” The war in 
Vietnam is now costing between a billion 
and a half and $2 billion a month. The 
Senator from Tennessee has consistently 
pointed out the beating that industry, 
especially small industry, the average 
person, is taking in this country because 
of high interest rates. 

There does not seem to be enough 
priority with respect to what we can do 
with the wealth of the United States. I 
have begun to question, considering all 
these things—the running of a large war, 
the financing of all these undeveloped 
countries to which the Senator referred 
in his speech, the multibillion dollar pro- 
grams now being planned and carried out 
for education, for the control of water, 
for improvement in the cities—whether 
any economy in the long run, even our 
economy, can continue such gigantic ex- 
penditures indefinitely. 

Whatever we owe ourselves is one 
thing, because the government has only 
single entry bookkeeping. With double 
entry bookkeeping we would be in pretty 
good shape, if we compare this Govern- 
ment balance sheet to a corporation. 
But when it comes to this continuing out- 
flow of our wealth to foreign countries, I 
have begun to get worried; and think 
comparable apprehension is being trans- 
ferred into the monetary and fiscal oper- 
ations of the country today, at the ex- 
pense of the average American. 

Mr. JAVITS. I would urge my friend 
not to lose heart or confidence quite yet. 
But we will debate it more extensively at 
an appropriate time. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. There is a great 
deal of difference between fear and ap- 
prehension; and I thank my friend for 
his courtesy. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I suggest 
the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 
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Mr. MONDALE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 


APPOINTMENT OF SENATOR RUS- 
SELL OF SOUTH CAROLINA AND 
SENATOR CASE TO ATTEND DEDI- 
CATION CEREMONIES OF NEW 
KNESSET BUILDING IN ISRAEL 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair, 
under authority of Senate Resolution 
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145, agreed to September 23, 1965, ap- 
points Senator Donatp RUSSELL, chair- 
man, and Senator CLIFFORD P. Case to 
attend the dedication ceremonies of the 
new Knesset Building to be held in 
Israel on August 30, 1966. 


ADJOURNMENT UNTIL 10 A.M. 
TOMORROW 


Mr. MONDALE. Mr. President, in ac- 
cordance with the order previously en- 
tered, I move that the Senate stand in 
adjournment until 10 o’clock a.m. to- 
morrow. 
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The motion was agreed to; and (at 
6 o’clock and 2 minutes p.m.) the Sen- 
ate adjourned until tomorrow, Thursday, 
August 25, 1966, at 10 o’clock a.m. 


NOMINATION 


Executive nomination received by the 
Senate August 24, 1966: 
AMBASSADOR OF THE UNITED STATES TO 
SWITZERLAND 
John S. Hayes, of Maryland, to be Ambas- 
sador Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary of 
the United States of America to Switzerland. 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


National Drum and Bugle Corps Week 
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HON. ALEXANDER PIRNIE 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 24, 1966 


Mr. PIRNIE. Mr. Speaker, August 20 
through 27 has been designated National 
Drum and Bugle Corps Week. I wish to 
call this to the attention of my colleagues 
so that they may join me in paying trib- 
ute not only to the fine young people 
across the country who participate in 
drum and bugle corps activities, but also 
to the sponsoring organizations and de- 
voted advisers who make possible such 
participation. 

As past commander of American Le- 
gion Post 229, Utica, N.Y., I am especially 
proud of the Magnificent Yankees, a 
post-sponsored drum and bugle corps 
which has earned for itself an outstand- 
ing reputation both for the quality of its 
music and the precision of its drill. All 
the many virtues characteristic of the 
American people are represented in the 
Magnificent Yankees. The many friends 
and followers of the corps know the 
young men to be patriotic, and deter- 
mined to succeed in all that they under- 
take, yet good natured and fun loving as 
they march along. 

The Magnificent Yankees have pro- 
vided me with many moments of excite- 
ment and pride. To me, the group is 
something special. As an organization 
it has won for itself trophies and blue 
ribbons for excellence in performing, but 
the most significant accomplishment has 
been the winning of the respect, admira- 
tion, and continuing interest of all our 
citizens. 

The national convention of the Vet- 
erans of Foreign Wars will this week in- 
clude in its parade in New York City over 
65 such drum and bugle corps while 
Washington will soon witness similar 
display as this city plays host to the 
American Legion Convention. Thus we 
can sense the tremendous scope of this 
activity and its great impact upon the 


life of our Nation. At a time when too 
many young people are lax in conduct 
and appearance, it is very heartening and 
indeed exciting to watch clean cut, and 
smartly dressed outfits stage such thrill- 
ing performances of music and drill. 
Such a splendid group is a powerful anti- 
dote for juvenile delinquency. 

The roots of the present-day drum and 
bugle corps are deep seated in our earli- 
est history. The American Revolution 
began with a drum roll on Lexington 
Common and the muffied drums of past 
wars echo down to us today as part of 
our national heritage, reminding us of 
ideals of freedom and equality for which 
these wars were fought. 

Today, many former members of drum 
and bugle units serve with our Armed 
Forces. Some are now in the combat 
areas of Vietnam. I am confident that 
the training they received as youths in 
local corps has helped bring these boys 
to manhood and has developed in them 
an awareness of the value of teamwork 
and discipline. Indeed, they are a credit 
not only to their organizations and 
hometowns, but to their Nation as well. 
I am proud to salute them. 


National Drum Corps Week 
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HON. JOHN M. MURPHY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 24, 1966 


Mr. MURPHY of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, this week our Nation will cele- 
brate National Drum Corps Week. From 
the founding of our country until this 
present day, the drum and fife corps of 
our Nation have been a source of pride 
to all Americans. In every American 
city our young people can display their 
abilities and pride in country through 
their drum corps marches and exhibi- 
tions. 

Historically we have drum corps as a 
traditional part of American life, rang- 


ing from the Revolutionary War and the 
Civil War right through to our present 
day. The backbone of every fine army 
was its sprightly drum corps and today 
the Armed Forces of our country con- 
tinue to carry on this fine tradition in all 
their ceremonies. Young Americans find 
the drum corps to be a source of inspira- 
tion, fun, and challenge. In my own dis- 
trict we have three fine corps—the Law- 
men, the Thunderbirds, and the Staten- 
aires. They make every parade more 
spirited through their performances and 
are always eagerly awaited at every pa- 
rade. I hope that the fine traditions of 
the drum corps will continue throughout 
our land and that they will continue in 
their fine work. 


The Communications Workers of America 
and the 3.2-Percent Guideline 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES A. VANIK 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 24, 1966 


Mr. VANIK. Mr. Speaker, I am grave- 
ly concerned by the threat of inflation. 
I am equally gravely concerned that in 
seeking to avert inflation we do not suc- 
cumb to economic policies which would 
be equally harmful to the national wel- 
fare and progress. 

While I believe, Mr. Speaker, in the 
principle of guidelines to govern eco- 
nomics and coordinate all segments of 
the economy, I have been disturbed to 
find that the guidelines figure of 3.2 for 
wages was, in the minds of some Govern- 
ment officials, rapidly becoming an in- 
flexible ceiling for all wage increases, re- 
gardless of industry, geography, past 
practices, or skills involved. In this con- 
nection, I was heartened to read recent 
statements issued by one of the Nation’s 
most respected and responsible labor 
unions—the Communications Workers of 
America, AFL-CIO, which is headed by 
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Joseph A. Beirne. It seems to me that 
this responsible union has made an ex- 
cellent case against an inflexible 3.2 per- 
cent guideline which appears unrealis- 
tic when applied to the collective bar- 
gaining problem between this union and 
the Western Electric Co., whose instal- 
lation division employees are seeking a 
new contract. 

I have little knowledge of the daily 
course of the conversation between the 
union and management representatives 
at Western Electric. However, I am im- 
pressed with the serious effort to find 
agreement between the two parties. 
This appears to be the essence of genuine 
collective bargaining. I hope that these 
negotiations may produce acceptable ac- 
cords, not only for the people directly 
involved, but for the Nation as a whole. 
That is what the public has a right to 
expect from collective bargaining. 


Order of AHEPA 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. JOHN C. WATTS 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 24, 1966 


Mr. WATTS. Mr. Speaker, proper 
and fitting tributes were paid to the 
Order of AHEPA last week by way of 
welcome to their 44th supreme conven- 
tion here in Washington. The gentle- 
man from Indiana [Mr. BRADEMAS] stated 
for us then the AHEPA objectives, which 
all of us must recognize as among the 
most admirable of goals. The accom- 
plishments of the lodge ably attest to how 
well these objectives have been fulfilled. 

When we think of Greece and Hellenic 
culture—a better understanding of which 
AHEPA promotes—we think instanta- 
neously of knowledge and freedom. More 
than 2,000 years ago, inquiring Greek 
minds explored every subject worthy of 
investigation, and that spirit of inquiry— 
that search for truth—has been the great 
creative force in the making of modern 
Western civilization. The spirit of free- 
dom, both personal and political, which 
we regard so strongly as a part of our 
American heritage certainly has its 
counterpart in ancient Greece. Indeed, 
our meeting today as the freely chosen 
representatives of a free people draws 
its inspiration in large part from the 
councils and assemblies of the days of 
Cleisthenes and Pericles. Such is the 
heritage of the AHEPA membership. 

But the Greek immigrants to this 
country in the 20th century furnish us 
with an example which ought not to be 
overlooked because of our reverence for 
that ancient society. In this day in 
which minority groups are demanding 
so much from the government and so 
little from themselves, I would loudly 
acclaim these immigrants who came to 
our country with little but their talents 
and willingness to work. Without ask- 
ing for Government grants, special priv- 
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ileges from society, and the promise of 
security without contribution, these peo- 
ple started at the bottom and worked 
hard, saved their money, invested in our 
free enterprise system, and proved once 
more that America is the land of oppor- 
tunity. Today there are few commu- 
nities which do not have examples of 
their success. The Hellenic heritage is 
something to be proud of, but I say to you 
that the American citizen of Greek de- 
scent has something in his immediate 
past of which he can justly be proud. 

I know that Iam joined by every Mem- 
ber of this distinguished body in hoping 
that the delegates to the AHEPA conven- 
tion enjoyed their stay in our Nation’s 
Capital. In closing, I would like to ac- 
knowledge that Mr. Nicholas Pitanis and 
Mr. Joseph Clark were delegates to the 
convention from our Lexington, Ky., 
chapter of AHEPA. 


To Stimulate Flow of Mortgage Credit for 
Federal Housing Administration and 
Veterans’ Administration 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOHN R. HANSEN 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 24, 1966 


Mr. HANSEN of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, 
I wish to register my complete agree- 
ment with the action taken by the House 
last week in passing H.R. 15639, the bill 
to expand the secondary market opera- 
tions of the Federal National Mortgage 
Association. I was proud to vote for 
this action, which I believe to be a nec- 
essary and important step in alleviating 
some of the undesirable consequences of 
the current tight-money situation. 

A combination of circumstances con- 
tributed to the development of what has 
been termed the present money “crisis.” 
Institutions have raised interest rates in 
an effort to restrain the outflow of de- 
posits. Thus, money for loans and 
mortgages has become scarce, and any 
available funds have been diverted to 
cover other short-term obligations. The 
competition for the scarce funds has left 
housing mortgages behind, and the re- 
sult was a great strain on the facilities 
and supply of the FNMA. 

New housing construction has cor- 
respondingly decreased due to this diver- 
sion of funds, making necessary some 
Federal action to regain a good level of 
building. Of course, the problem was 
not limited to the housing construction 
industry, as any decrease in this field 
severely affects other, related industries, 
such as supplies and materials. But 
now, thanks to this bill, over $3.5 billion 
will be available to prop up the home- 
building industry by increasing greatly 
the purchasing of mortgages. 

I believe this move to be another im- 
portant part of the Government’s con- 
cern with the state of our Nation’s econ- 
omy. There can be no substitute for 
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sound fiscal and monetary policy when 
dealing with a rapid and continuous 
expansion of the economy and, the over- 
whelming bipartisan support of H.R. 
15639 amply demonstrates that this 
idea has been recognized. We cannot 
rely on chance or politics to bring about 
a stable economic situation—rather we 
must look to some hard thinking and 
some hard work. 

This bill has further significance, 
which may indeed be its most important 
consequence. That is, it will result in 
the stimulation of private industry and 
funds. The Federal mortgage assist- 
ance will serve to give direction and im- 
petus to private investment funds. I 
have always been a firm believer in the 
necessity of substantial private partici- 
pation in actions that are designed to 
improve the overall economic health of 
our Nation. However, I also realize that 
the private sector alone cannot hope to 
resolve all of the conflicts and vicissitudes 
of a multibillion-dollar economy. There- 
fore, combined action becomes not only 
desirable, but essential. I see this bill 
as a fine example of that cooperation, 
and I trust that the results of your ac- 
tion will be fruitful. 


Greek Immigrants to the United States: 
A Tribute to Accomplishment 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
o 


HON. JOHN M. MURPHY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 24, 1966 


Mr. MURPHY of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, last week representatives of the 
Order of AHEPA met in Washington for 
their 44th international convention, I 
would like to pay tribute to the AHEPA 
and the contributions made by Ameri- 
cans of Greek origin. 

The Greek-American community is 
worthy of the highest praise. Its gifts 
are many; its accomplishments of the 
highest caliber. 

Two main forces have contributed to 
the cohesiveness of Greek Americans: 
the church and the Greek press. The 
great majority of Greeks everywhere be- 
long to the Eastern Orthodox Church. 
This is true also of the immigrants and 
their descendants. 

New York is the see of an archbishop 
of North and South America who spirit- 
ually owes allegiance to the Oecumenical 
Patriarchate of Constantinople. He has 
under his jurisdiction in the United 
States some 301 churches. The piety of 
the Greek-American population stems 
from this source, and is a forceful con- 
aes to the moral fiber of American 

e. 

The Greek press is also vital. The first 
Greek newspaper in the United States 
was Neos Kosmos, which was first pub- 
lished for a few months in 1892 in Bos- 
ton. Since that time at least 95 other 
Greek newspapers and magazines have 
appeared and disappeared. A score of 
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them still exist: Among them, two 
dailies, the Atlantis, founded in 1894, 
and the National Herald, founded 1915, 
published in New York and occupying a 
prominent place among the foreign lan- 
guage press of the country. 

In keeping with the same general re- 
ligious principles upon which America 
was founded, the policies of the Eastern 
Orthodox Church help enforce the moral 
stature of the American way of life. And 
in keeping with the same general demo- 
catic principles upon which our basic 
freedoms all were founded, the policies of 
the Greek press also serve to bolster the 
bulwark of democracy. 

The allegiance of the Greek-American 
community to democratic ideals is un- 
questionable; the service of the Greek 
press and church invaluable to our cause. 


Project Hope 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. JOHN W. WYDLER 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 24, 1966 


Mr. WYDLER. Mr. Speaker, many 
good things have been said about Project 
Hope but this is one area in which the 
more recognition that is received the 
better. 

Recently I wrote my weekly column, 
the Washington Watch, on this project 
and I wish to make these remarks avail- 
able to all my colleagues. The column 
follows: 


In many undeveloped countries of the 
world, the most valuable thing the people 
have is hope. The grim present is made 
tolerable only by the promise of a better 
future. 

In many of these lands, particularly around 
the seaports, a great many children are found 
with the name of Hope. This name does not 
apply to their futures, however, but rather 
to the place of their birth. These children 
were born aboard the hospital ship Hope 
which is the product of the ingenuity and 
love of the free enterprise American medical 
profession. 

Since 1960 the S.S. Hope has trained more 
than 3,000 physicians and nurses, treated 
over 100,000 persons, conducted some 8,000 
major operations, and vaccinated one mil- 
lion people. More important than this is 
the impact this voluntary giving by free 
Americans has had around the world. This 
people-to-people approach has reached the 
minds and hearts of the plain and needy 
people of Indonesia, South Vietnam, Peru, 
Ecuador, Guinea, and Nicaragua. 

Contact between the peoples of these lands 
and the volunteer doctors and nurses aboard 
the S.S. Hope has done more to gain us good 
will around the world than the billions of 
dollars spent in our Foreign Air Program. 
The point is that people around the world 
can tell the difference in that which comes 
from the pocketbook and that which from 
the heart. 

Project HOPE is the American system in 
action—voluntary, generous and asking noth- 
ing but the chance to work hard to make 
life in the world a little better. 

The doctors and nurses who have given of 
themselves have served their country’s in- 
terests and those of mankind. 
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There are now plans to add a second white 

ship of HOPE to double our nation’s effort. 
It will have my full support. 
The spirit of dedicated service that typifies 
the American family doctor energizes this 
expanded venture in brotherhood—and the 
family the doctor will be serving is the family 
of man, 


National Drum Corps Week 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. DANTE B. FASCELL 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 24, 1966 


Mr. FASCELL. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to commend the thousands of young 
men and women who will be participat- 
ing this week in the activities surround- 
ing National Drum Corps Week. The 
Million Dollar Pageant of Drums, 
sponsored by the Veterans of Foreign 
Wars; the National Jubilee, sponsored 
by the New York Kingsmen; the Na- 
tional Uniformed Group Champion- 
ships, sponsored by the American Legion; 
the World Open Championship, spon- 
sored by the Drum Corps News; and 60 
other events from Maine to California 
certainly deserve our praise and recog- 
nition. 

The spirit of enthusiasm and patriot- 
ism which these colorful, well-trained 
groups add to the flavor of American life 
is a pleasure enjoyed by all of us. It 
would be difficult to imagine a parade 
or public event without the stirring 
cadence of a drum corps as it passes by 
behind our Nation’s flag. Our drum 
corps are a vivid reminder of the great 
history which is ours as a people. 

For many years the fife and drum 
went with our troops to battle, calling 
military commands and encouragement 
to the men fighting for this Republic. 
The American Revolution began when a 
drummer, named William Dinman, beat 
the call “To Arms” on Lexington Com- 
mon. And it was not until after World 
War I, almost a century and a half later, 
that drum signals were replaced as pre- 
scribed means of communications in our 
military manuals. Our drum corps 
were an active, vital force in the events 
which shaped our Nation’s destiny. 

Today in America, this worthwhile, 
disciplined activity is providing a form 
of wholesome enjoyment for thousands 
of young men and women across our 
land. And it is an activity which is not 
only fun, but one which offers an inval- 
uable training ground for leadership and 
citizenship. The future of our country 
depends upon the development of lead- 
ers with disciplined minds and bodies. 
Discipline, coupled with love and under- 
standing, is essential to the development 
of a sense of social values consistent 
with democratic living. 

But, though a modern precision drum 
corps demands cooperation and personal 
responsibility from each of its members, 
it also gives much in return. It fosters 
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@ sense of accomplishment, personal 
pride, the enjoyment of music, and 
wholesome, friendly fellowship. It of- 
fers, also, the chance for travel through 
numerous competitions held each year 
and the opportunity to develop poise and 
self-assurance through public perform- 
ance. 

The adults who are giving so much 
time, money, and enthusiastic energy to 
the drum corps in their respective com- 
munities are doing so because they love 
young people and they love music, and 
this activity offers the opportunity to 
encourage both. Their efforts deserve 
the commendation of us all. 

I am proud to note that my own dis- 
trict of South Miami is the home of the 
world-famous Vanguards Boys Drum and 
Bugle Corps and the Dade County Gren- 
adiers—both groups which have distin- 
guished themselves for their precision 
and showmanship. 

National Drum Corps Week gives us a 
special opportunity to express publicly 
our appreciation for the outstanding 
contributions which America’s drum 
corps are making to society. And I, per- 
sonally, would like to offer my heartiest 
endorsement and praise for the service 
they are rendering to our Nation. 


National Drum Corps Week 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HENRY HELSTOSKI 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 24, 1966 


Mr. HELSTOSKI. Mr. Speaker, the 
week of August 20 to 27 has been desig- 
nated as National Drum Corps Week in 
honor of the more than 1 million teen- 
agers in the United States who are en- 
gaged in this colorful and wholesome 
activity. On this occasion, I am very 
happy to join with my colleagues in the 
Congress to pay tribute to these young 
people. 

This is a clean, interesting, and in- 
spiring activity for our youth. They 
learn the rules of sportsmanship and 
how to take orders. They are taught 
the virtues of fair play. They learn the 
satisfaction that comes with doing 
worthy deeds as they provide entertain- 
ment for charitable affairs and perform 
at hospitals to help cheer up the patients. 
Finally they learn the rewards of dili- 
gence and practice as they develop a high 
level of skill and proficiency. Indeed, 
there is not a week in the year when 
members of these corps do not work hard 
and long to assure a high quality of per- 
formance at parades, civil celebrations, 
and sports events. 

Throughout the country drum corps 
activity has grown tremendously in size 
and stature. I am sure my colleagues 
join with me in paying tribute also to the 
many thousands of adults who haye made 
this growth possible by offering freely 
of their time, energy, and talents in order 
to supervise and train these youngsters. 
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T feel that it is particularly fitting that 
a week be set aside to honor all those 
engaged in this worthy activity. For all 
too few of us have stopped to consider 
the many hours of practice, private ini- 
tiative, and organization that have made 
this activity great. This observance re- 
minds us of the special place that the 
drum corps have in our national life. 


Outline for Republican Victory 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUGH SCOTT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, August 24, 1966 


Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp a statement 
prepared by the distinguished Senator 
from Kentucky [Mr. Morton] on the 
record of the Johnson-Humphrey ad- 
ministration. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

ACTIONS OF THE JOHNSON-HUMPHREY ADMIN- 
ISTRATION CITED By SENATE GOP CAMPAIGN 
CHAIRMAN THRUsTON B. MORTON AS AN 
OUTLINE OF THE REASONS FOR VOTING 
REPUBLICAN 


1. 


Senator THRUSTON B. Morton of Ken- 
tucky, Chairman of the Senate Republican 
Campaign Committee and former Chairman 
of the Republican National Committee, de- 
clared August 15, the Johnson-Humphrey 
Administration “has evolyed into a wonder- 
land of fun and games—with little regard 
for the taxpayer, little concern for the citi- 
zen, and little, if any, attention to the plight 
of the consumer.” Senator Morton listed 
these examples: 

Item: The contempt in which high-rank- 
ing officials of the Johnson-Humphrey Ad- 
ministration hold the American people is 
ably documented by a speech made by 
Gardner Ackley, Chairman of the President’s 
Economic Advisers, at the University of Texas 
on April 15: 

“Housewives. are notoriously poor judges 
of what's happening to prices. 

Item: President Johnson has repeatedly 
assured the American people he would make 
every effort to economize and to use Federal 
employees so as to make them economically 
productive. He promised a cut in Federal 
employment. This he has not done. Fed- 
eral employment during the past year has 
risen more than a quarter of a million, the 
Sharpest increase in the history of our Re- 
public and definitely the largest increase in 
the last 12 years. Actual Federal civilian 
employment climbed from 2,508,119 in June 
of 1965 to 2,788,248 as of June 30, 1966. 
This is a net increase of 230,129 in 12 months, 

During the Eisenhower Administration, 
Federal civilian employment dropped 4 times 
and during a 5th year it increased by only 
135 employees. Since 1961 Federal employ- 
ment has risen steadily except for 1964—an 
election year—-when the Johnson Admin- 
istration was trying to prove it was eco- 
nomically sound, 

Item: The Administration claimed a 
budget deficit of “only” $2.3 billion in fiscal 
1966. On July 21 Senator JOHN J. WILLIAMS 
of Delaware put the lie to this claim. The 
Senator documented his figures and came up 
with an actual deficit of $10.2 billion. Nota 
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Democrat on the Senate floor contested his 
claim. 

Item: On the basis of a 40-hour work 
week for every week the Democratic Admin- 
istration has been in office since January 
1961, the Nation has been living beyond its 
means at the rate of $40 thousand a minute. 
This amounts to $2.5 million an hour. The 
6-year deficit amounts to $30 billion worth 
of red ink. 

Item: During the last 10 days of fiscal 
1966 the Department of Agriculture bought 
29 hundred typewriters at a cost of about 
$500 each. The Department instructed each 
of its offices throughout the country to buy 
one typewriter. Senator WmLrams has esti- 
mated that had the Department followed 
sound fiscal policy the purchase would have 
been made by soliciting bids on a mass basis 
and the Department could have saved one- 
half million dollars on this purchase alone. 

Item: President Johnson has decided to 
allocate $10 million for a housing project in 
Alaska. This allocation was made despite a 
contention by his own people that the project 
was not economically sound, 

Senator WILLIaAMms said: The only expla- 
nation we received was that in turn for 
approving the 10 million dollar project he 
could pick up one vote on a major bill he 
was trying to ram through Congress. This 
indicates that the price tag this Administra- 
tion puts on one vote is $10 million. This 
is a big price.” 

Again, nobody challenged the statement. 

Item: In 1961 the interest on our national 
debt was $8.9 billion. Today under the 
Johnson Administration the interest has 
Jumped to over $12 billion a year and this 
amounts to more than a Dillion dollars a 
month just to pay interest. 

Item: The crisis in credibility in Wash- 
ington is so serious that the American people 
no longer trust theirown Government. This 
doesn’t seem to bother anybody at the 
White House. In fact, they joke about it. 
White House Press Secretary Bill D, Moyers 
told a gathering of radio and television 
newsmen, “The crisis of credibility has got- 
ten so out of hand that we don’t believe our 
leaks.” 

Item: CBS. commentator Eric Severeid has 
declared: “I have observed there is a differ- 
ence between the Irish Mafia (under Presi- 
dent Kennedy) and the Texas Mafia. You 
may still receive the knife, but you get 
prayed over in the process.” 

Item: The spendthrift nature of this Ad- 
ministration has caused even Democrats to 
pause and wonder, Congressman Sam M. 
Grpzons of Florida, Democrat, had made this 
comment: We used to say we don't want 
any of that tainted Federal money. Now, 
we say tain't enough.” 

Item: In recent weeks the President has 
made a great show of anguish over his claim 
that his budget has been ballooned by the 
Congress. He is attempting to blame the 
representatives of the people for his own 
failings. 

Senator Norris COTTON of New Hampshire, 
a veteran Republican, has explained what 
happened and why it happened in a very 
succinct paragraph: The President has been 
playing an old game—present a deceptively 
low budget by cutting necessary programs 
let Congress put them back and bear the 
onus for the deficit.” 

Item: LBJ has cut the school milk pro- 
gram, the school lunch p: , funds for 
land grant colleges, funds for the Rural 
Electrification Administration, and the Rural 
Telephone Administration. He cut funds for 
the Farmers Home Administration, for farm 
research programs for the Cooperative Ex- 
tension Service. Incidentally, this program 
started out as a service to farmers but as 
city suburbs spread out to what was once 
farm country, this program is geared now 
more and more to the needs of suburban 
home owners and suburban housewives. 
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Item: The President has constantly bam- 
boozled small business by promising small 
businessmen the moon and handing them 
some rather moldy green cheese instead. 
Small businessmen are caught in a financial 
squeeze. Their inventory buying has been 
sharply reduced because of a lack of credit. 
And their ability to meet the rising costs of 
doing business has been severely hampered. 
For months this year the Small Business Ad- 
ministration was a disorganized agency with- 
out a director and without direction. It was 
unable to fulfill its designated functions and 
is, indeed, wallowing in its own inefficiency. 
The losers: small businessmen who received 
no services and the taxpayers who footed the 
bill. 

Item: By year's end the F.A.A, is expected 
to approve two model supersonic airliners. 
The Great Society will spend 2 billion tax 
dollars on the project. And to this day no- 
body knows, 1. Whether anybody will want 
to ride in the 2,000-mile-an-hour planes, and, 
2. Whether any domestic airline is in the 
slightest bit interested in buying and using 
such aircraft. The whole idea seems to be to 
beat the British to the punch, whether the 
end product is worthwhile or not. 

Item: Rent Supplements, The Adminis- 
tration and its supporters in Congress have 
been able to put across a very false impres- 
sion of the rent subsidy bill. First of all, 
they claim that it is a $12 million proposi- 
tion. It isn't. This is a 40-year program and 
once the $12 million voted this year is com- 
mitted Congress will have to reappropriate 
$12 million for each of the 39 remaining 
years (presupposing the is not 
broadened). This makes it initially a $480 
million program. What they really wanted 
was $50 million a year—that is what they 
asked for originally. 

As the bill stands, people eligible for the 
rent subsidy can move into a better home 
and will be required to pay from 20 percent 
to 25 percent of their income for rent. 

The Government will make up the rest. 

2. 

The farmer has become the forgotten man 
of the LBJ-Freeman Administration, Senator 
Morton charged. “They talk about higher 
income, but what is higher income if it buys 
less today than before?” he said. “Under 
the Johnson-Freeman farm policies, parity 
has dropped! During the Eisenhower years 
it averaged 84.5 percent. Since then it has 
averaged 78 percent and this summer was 79 
percent.” In the Johnson-Freeman unde- 
clared “war on agriculture,” Senator MORTON 
pointed out these facts: 

Item: The Administration cut down hide 
exports. 

Item: The Administration increased beef 
imports. 

Item: The Administration dumped CCC- 
stored grains to knock down market prices. 

Item: The Administration ordered the De- 
fense Department to quit buying pork to 
knock down hog prices. 

Item: The Administration tried to gut 
the school milk and school lunch programs, 

Item: The Administration has stopped 
watershed projects at the Budget Bureau. 

Item: The Administration has continually 
tried to reduce REA and RTA loan funds, 

Item: The Administration called for re- 
ductions in soil conservation programs. 

Item: The Administration tried to reduce 
extension service programs and the FHA loan 
program. 

And worse—they tried to blame the farm- 
er for inflation. 

Crass Cynicism: Secretary Freeman, talk- 
ing to Democratic candidates in Washington, 
D.C., advised them to “slip, slide, and duck” 
the food price issue. However, if cornered, 
he suggested they play up to the farmers 
rather than the housewife—because farmers 
are organized and housewives are not, 
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(Source: Washington dispatch of July 28 to 
the Chicago Tribune, published July 29, sec- 
tion 1, page 17.) 

And, on August 16, the Commerce Depart- 
ment officially reported farm income in the 
United States declined for the fourth suc- 
cessive month. The White House and Secre- 
tary Freeman cannot duck this stark fact. 


3. 


“The Pocketbook” is one of the most criti- 
cal issues of today. While the White House 
makes page one news in commenting on a 
$2 or $3 a ton increase in steel, comparatively 
little is heard about the $500 or $600 a ton 
increase in bacon prices (and the farmer isn’t 
to blame). Senator Morron gave this run- 
down on the history-making increase in the 
cost of living: 


Bread, bacon, and baloney 


The New York Daily News (July 25) quoted 
a butcher as saying he preferred to wait on 
young couples. Explained the butcher: 

“I hate to see grown people cry. The 
young ones at least don’t remember what 
prices used to be.” 

Said the President of the United States in 
Des Moines, Iowa, June 30: 

“When those folks (apparently Republi- 
cans) start talking to you about inflation, 
you tell them that is something you only 
have to worry about in Democratic Admin- 
istrations.” 

The cost of living reached an all-time high 
of 112.9 in June (latest figure to August 17). 
That means, according to the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics: 

1, The 1933 dollar is now worth 40 cents. 

2. The 1940 dollar is a little better, 43.2 
cents. 

8. The 1957-59 dollar (on which the cur- 
rent cost of living index is based) is now 
“capable” of buying 88.6 cents worth of 
groceries, 

Never before in all our history has the dol- 
lar been so debased. 

The cost of living increase in the first 6 
months of 1966 was the biggest 6-month 
Jump in 8 years. And, also in June, mort- 
gage interest rates jumped 2 percent—in 
just that month. (Figures from Bureau of 
Labor Statistics.) 

“Higher taxes and higher prices more than 
wiped out whatever additional income 
Americans earned in the $-month period 
ended June 30, the Government disclosed 
today,” United Press-International news 
service reported in a dispatch from Wash- 
ington July 25. “After paying accelerated 
payroll withholding and other taxes, and 
adjusting his income for inflation, the aver- 
age American had $10 less purchasing power 
in the second quarter than in January, Feb- 
Tuary, and March,” the news story said. 
United Press-International also reported: 

“Per capita take-home pay, adjusted for 
inflation, fell from an annual rate of $2,287 
in the first quarter to $2,277 in April, May, 
and June. 

“The second-quarter decline in purchas- 
ing power followed 1965 gains of $22 in the 
first quarter, $19 in the second, $60 in the 
third, $29 in the fourth, and $17 in the first 
quarter of 1966. 

“The figures were prepared by President 
Johnson’s council of economic advisers. 

“In a June 30 speech at Des Moines, the 
President said Americans had been outpac- 
ing inflation because incomes had risen fast- 
er than prices. He was talking about the 
past five years. 

“But during the past 12 months, while 
incomes have continued to advance, prices 
have risen at a much faster pace than before. 
As a result, the man in the street has had 
to run even faster to stay ahead. In the 
second quarter, he fell behind. 

“According to the council's figures, Amer- 
icans’ personal income rose nearly $9 billion 
in the second quarter to an annual rate of 
$573 billion. But taxes increased $4 billion 
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to $73.6 billion and thus ate up nearly half 
the income gain. 

“That left Americans with $499.7 billion in 
after-tax income before figuring the impact 
of inflation. They spent $472.1 billion and 
saved $27.6 billion, or more than five cents 
of each after-tax dollar. 

“At least some of the higher Federal taxes 
Americans paid in the second quarter were 
deliberately imposed to fight inflation by 
taking more money out of consumers’ hands, 

“Thus, in the absence of higher taxes, 
prices might have risen even faster than 
they did. 

“If inflation is ignored, per-capita incomes 
rose from an annual rate of $2,525 in the 
first quarter to $2,542 in the second. But if 
both figures are translated into “constant” 
dollars—to take account of inflation—the 
per-capita incomes or purchasing power fell 
from $2,287 to $2,277. 

“This could spell trouble for Democrats in 
the fall elections. It is also likely to add to 
labor demands for big wage increases to off- 
set the higher cost of living.” 


The money squeeze and interest rates 


Since the day a Democratic Administra- 
tion eagerly adopted the Populist “cheap 
money” philosophy, the Democratic Party 
has billed itself as the party of low interest 
rates and the degraded dollar. Despite 
“crocodile tears” on the part of the Admin- 
istration, the American people find them- 
selves in a vise: Johnson’s high interest 
rates squeezing against a tight money 
market. The phrase Johnson interest 
rates” is the term used during debate in the 
Senate July 28 by a Democrat who con- 
demned his Administration for economic 
policies causing the highest interest rates in 
more than four decades. All segments of 
the American public are involved. 

Item: Home buyers are paying 6.4 percent, 
7% percent, and 8 percent interest for mort- 
gage money. 

Item: Major New York commercial banks 
raised automobile financing rates from 4% 
percent to 434 percent a month ago. This 
means automobile buyers will be paying 9½ 
percent simple annual interest instead of 844 
percent. 

Item: The City of New York accepted bids 
July 26 on a $112.9 million bond issue at an 
interest rate of 4.65 percent—the highest 
rate on New York municipal bonds in over 
40 years. 

Item: The Kentucky Turnpike Authority 
had to pay 4.81 percent to borrow money on 
a recent bond issue. 

Item: The Treasury Department July 18 
had to offer six-month bills (short-term bor- 
rowing) at 5.1 percent interest—highest in 
45 years. 

Item: Treasury had to raise interest rates 
to 5% percent to refinance some $9 billion 
worth of bonds (long-term borrowing) due 
for payment August 15. 

Item: Notes issued by some Federal agen- 
cies are paying as high as 5.87 percent 


interest. 
Where the pinch hurts 

A. Home Building: 1. New starts, FHA in- 
spected and approved: June 1965—15,500; 
June 1966—12,200. 2. Annual rate sale of 
all homes (seasonally adjusted); June 1965— 
778,000; June 1966—518,000. 3. New homes 
sold: June 1965—15,700; June 1966—13,300. 
4. Annual rate of sales, new homes, season- 
ally adjusted: June 1965—154,000; June 
1966—127,000. 5. Applications, FHA home 
purchases: June 1965—81,100; June 1966— 
53,700. 6. Home loans made by savings and 
loan associations insured by Federal Sav- 
ings and Loan Insurance 
May 1966—50,822. 

B. Private Construction: Annual rate (sea- 
sonally adjusted) includes home building 
and all other private and commercial con- 
struction; January 1966—$53.3 billion; June 
1966—$51.2 billion. 
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C. Public Construction (Federal, State, 
local): January 1966—$22.8 billion; June 
1966—$22.5 billion. Example: A large urban 
renewal project in Alexandria, Virginia, was 
cancelled July 28 because the money market 
was “too tight.” 

Note: On August 16 commercial banks in 
large cities increased their prime interest 
rate to 6 percent. “Prime interest rate” 
is that charged the largest and most credit- 
worthy customers, mostly corporations. 
This boost was the fourth increase this year. 
Such an increase usually sets off interest rate 
jumps throughout the credit field. 

D. Labor Force: The AFL-CIO Building 
Trades Council reports a gradual but steady 
decline in employment over the past four 
months. Council spokesman states: “Every 
day there’s been a little less work and a little 
less money.” Hardest hit has been Southern 
California. “There’s a real bad unemploy- 
ment problem among our members there,” 
according to Building Trades Council spokes- 
man. 

E. Education: 

1. School construction is being slowed by 
the inability of school districts and other 
local government units to borrow money at 
reasonable interest rates. 

2. Individuals attempting to borrow 
money to finance college tuition and ex- 
penses for their children find themselves 
unable to borrow or else forced to pay higher 
interest rates. 

3. Institutions of higher education de- 
pendent on borrowed funds to maten Federal 
or State funds for school construction will 
find themselves increasingly in a tight situa- 
tion due to high rates, tight credit. 

F. The effect of the tight money policy on 
small business can probably best be gauged 
through a July 19 dialogue between Repre- 
sentative JOE L. Evins of Tennessee, Chair- 
man of the House Committee on Smail Busi- 
ness, and Charles L. Schultze, Director of the 
Bureau of the Budget. Both men are Demo- 
crats. The exchange; 

The Chairman: “We have had testimony 
here yesterday and we have had appeals for 
the need and necessity for the direct loan 
program. This is the real heart of the SBA 
program.” 

Mr. Schultze: “Well, obviously what is 
happening, of course, is that over the past 
year and a half the money markets have got- 
ten a lot tighter and Federal program after 
Federal program, the total demand for direct 
loans relative to the amount of funds avail- 
able have gone up substantially. This is true 
in SBA. It is true in housing. It is true in 
farmers. It is true in HEW It is true wher- 
ever we have a direct loan program. 

The Chairman: “Mr. Schultze, I think I 
speak for the majority of the Committee. 
We feel when there are periods of tight 
money and high interest rates, the first ones 
who are hurt and feel the pinch are the small 
business sector of the economy.” 

Mr. Schultze: “You have a good point 
there and I am not arguing that at all.” 

G. July Auto Output fell 38 percent. 

H. Due to the increasing difficulty in bor- 
rowing money: State and county officials are 
concerned that projects involving school 
construction, sanitation facilities, water de- 
velopment facilities, streets, highways, and 
public buildings will either be scaled down, 
postponed or cancelled. 


Caesar's share 


Taxes and Politics: 

The present Administration has consist- 
ently used the power to tax for political 
purposes. In 1964, everybody got a tax break. 
Republican efforts to cut excise taxes (in 
effect a national sale tax) were defeated be- 
cause of Administration pressures. In 1965, 
President Johnson recommended a cut in 
excise taxes, claiming the idea as his very 
own. The cut was enacted. In 1966, he 
came back to Congress and asked that the 
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cut be repealed. Also in 1966 the President 
asked for authority to impose a graduated 
withholding tax on salaries and earnings. 

There have been repeated suggestions from 
the President that he be given authority to 
raise or lower taxes on a standby basis, to 
meet changing economic conditions. No 
such authority has been granted by Congress 
which would, by enacting such authority, 
abdicate its constitutional responsibility in 
the taxing feld. 

Newspaper columnist Henry J. Taylor ob- 
served this month the Johnson-Humphrey 
Administration was playing a shell game, 
resorting to the practice of rigging. “When 
they tell us they're giving us something 
they’re switching the pea,” he said in re- 


porting: 

“All Presidents through World War II 
taxed the people $248 billion. This included 
two World Wars. The New Frontier-Great 
Society has taxed us about $500 billion. In 
only five and a half years this is more than 
twice as much as all administrations have 
taxed us in 156 years. And Washington still 
cannot pay its bills.” 


State and local tares 


There is a general trend toward higher and 
higher State and local taxes in the United 
States to meet the increasing demand for 
services by a growing population. 

Examples: 1. The State of Maryland au- 
thorized a temporary 1 percent local income 
tax for the first time in 1966. It was im- 
mediately imposed by Montgomery County. 
2. The State of Virginia for the first time 
imposed a State sales tax for 1966, effective 
September 1. A number of cities and coun- 
ties immediately added a local sales tax on 
top of the State tax. 

Gold is for giving 

In less than a decade the gold reserve in 
the United States has dropped by nearly $10 
billion, from a little over $23 billion to $13.3 
billion as of August 1, 1966. For the past 
five and a half years American dollars have 
been moving overseas for imports, foreign aid, 
foreign military assistance, to pay American 
troops stationed overseas, investments 
abroad and tourism, at a rate exceeding the 
flow of dollars into the United States by 
about $3 billion a year. So what? What do 
an imbalance of payments and a dwindling 
gold reserve mean to Americans? The basic 
answer can be summed up in one word: 
Jobs. U.S. foreign aid and foreign invest- 
ments have created in Europe and Japan an 
enormous and strong industrial economy, 
These industrial complexes have been able to 
produce nearly everything from transistors 
to trucks, from stained glass windows to steel 
ingots, more cheaply than they can be pro- 
duced in the United States. 

Result: Fewer jobs for workers in these in- 
dustries, fewer opportunities for new employ- 
ment in these industries. 

Sample: Ironically, souvenirs sold at the 
Iwo Jima monument in Arlington, Virginia, 
have stamped on the bottom, “Made in Ja- 

x 4. 
“NOBODY'S GOING HUNGRY—YET” BUT THE 

SILENT MIDDLE-INCOME GROUP POURS OUT TTS 
. COMPLAINTS, FEARS, ALARM ON RISING 

PRICES 


There's just no catching up. You're al- 
ways falling a little bit more behind.” “No 
matter how much you make, you could use 
two more jobs.” “If I had to buy clothes, I 
couldn't make ends meet.“ These were just 
& few samples of how people feel about the 
highest cost of living in history and quoteu 
by the New York Daily News August 17. 
Senator Morton called attention to the in- 
tensive newspaper survey and study, made in 
depth by a team of 10 reporters. People from 
middle-income families were interviewed. 
The News said complaints and alarm pour-d 
forth from almost everyone. Nobody's going 
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hungry—yet. Nobody goes without shoes. 
But inflation .... has begun to erode (peo- 
ple's) sense of security and make them fear- 
ful of the future,” the newspaper said. The 
News found middle-income families “caught 
in the relentless squeeze of costs that soar 
and taxes that weigh heavily.” It stated a 
disturbing picture was emerging from the 
survey. 

“The financial pressures that have hit all 
middle-income families across the country 
have hit New Yorkers in spades,” the News 
said. 

“The answers coming back to the News 
from the long silent middle millions hint 
that the current inflation is breeding more 
than just financial problems. It may be 
stockpiling social dynamite.” 


J. Arthur Trudeau: Pioneer in Mental 
Retardation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. JOHN E. FOGARTY 


OF RHODE ISLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, August 24, 1966 


Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I would 
like to include a speech I made to the 
members of the Warwick Rotary Club in 
Rhode Island in tribute to a very close 
friend and former schoolmate of mine, 
the late J. Arthur Trudeau: 


J. ARTHUR TRUDEAU: PIONEER IN MENTAL 
RETARDATION 


(By Congressman Joun E. Focarry, Warwick, 
R.I., Rotary Club, June 28, 1966) 


As members of a club which has actively 
concerned itself with the problem of mental 
retardation in this State, I know the name of 
J. Arthur Trudeau is well-known to all of 
you. 

Tomorrow marks six months since the 
sudden death of this great humanitarian. 
For me his passing meant the end of a long 
personal friendship and the loss of a power- 
ful and esteemed colleague in the fight 
against mental retardation. For Rhode 
Island and the Nation his death meant the 
passing of one of those rare men who build 
upon personal tragedy a lifetime of service 
and dedication to their fellows. 

Tonight, on the eve of this solemn anni- 
versary I hope we may together recall some 
of the accomplishments of J. Arthur Trudeau 
and also look briefly at some of the major 
Federal programs in the field of mental re- 
tardation. Many of these programs have 
their roots in Arthur’s pioneering efforts to 
arouse the public to the plight of the men- 
tally retarded. 

It was the birth of his own mentally re- 
tarded son in 1939 that set J. Arthur Trudeau 
on a lifelong crusade to bring understanding 
and hope to the mentally retarded. 

In 1939, mental retardation was no less of a 
national problem than it is today. Yet vir- 
tually nothing was known about it, and there 
were few who were trying to learn. Usually 
no distinction was made between mental de- 
ficiency and mental illness. 

In too many instances, the mentally re- 
tarded, especially those who were dependent 
adults, were closeted away as the secret 
shame of their families. Little mention was 
made of them in the family circle, once the 
doctor had made his final pronouncement 
that nothing could be done. The mentally 
retarded child, if he had a kind family, could 
at best expect sympathy and good mainte- 
mance care. But neither true understanding 
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of his problem nor scientific help to aid him 
to become a productive member of society 
was available, 

The less fortunate mentally retarded child 
or adult was placed in a public institution 
and received much of the same harsh treat- 
ment as was then often accorded the men- 
tally ill. By the middle 1930's studies of 
eugenics were interpreted to prove the poten- 
tial danger to society of mental retardates. 
These studies caused more than half the 
states to adopt compulsory sterilization laws 
designed to prevent retardation in succeed- 
ing generations, 

That those laws which still exist are seldom 
enforced is a credit to our collective good 
sense. It is now widely believed that sterili- 
zation is highly unlikely to appreciably re- 
duce the numbers of mentally retarded in 
future generations. Some retardation is in- 
herited, but other forms result from infec- 
tious disease, brain injury, and social dep- 
rivation. Retardation occurs in families at 
all social and economic levels and may not 
be present at birth. 

It was thus a hostile world J, Arthur Tru- 
deau faced when he began his long drive for 
understanding and help for his son and for 
the other mentally retarded children of this 
country, 

After trying in vain to find help for his son, 
J. Arthur Trudeau helped found the Parent's 
Council for Retarded Children in 1951. He 
was chairman of the Association’s first fund 
drive and served as the group's president from 
1955 to 1957. 

I vividly recall one evening in 1954 when I 
attended a meeting of some parents of re- 
tarded children at Arthur's invitation. Al- 
though at that time I had been active in the 
field of health legislation for some time and 
was quite familiar with most of our nation’s 
great health problems, I must confess I was 
very much in the dark about the scope and 
consequences of mental retardation. 

That meeting served to open my eyes to a 
problem that we now know to be the number- 
one affliction among children. Only mental 
illness, heart disease, arthritis, and cancer 
have a higher prevalence in our total popula- 
tion, and these tend to come late in life, 
while mental retardation comes early. 

Yet in 1954 not a single Federal dollar was 
being spent on research in this fleld. Most 
facilities for long-term care of the mentally 
retarded were pitifully sub-standard, and 
qualified medical and technical personnel in 
the fleld, woefully scarce. Welfare assistance 
for families with retarded children was simi- 
larly inadequate. 

Even those families who could well afford 
to sustain expensive long-term medical care 
found the situation hopeless. Mrs. Sargent 
Shriver, sister of President Kennedy, recalled 
in a magazine article two years ago that two 
decades previously, when her family sought 
help for her retarded sister Rosemary, they 
found little but “cynical despair.” 

“Even 10 years ago,” she reminded us, “not 
a single university was focusing on mental 
retardation. Scientists cared little about it, 
doctors regarded it as hopeless, the public 
confused it with mental illness.” 

I left that meeting back in 1954 deeply 
shocked, yet at the same time encouraged 
by the optimism of those brave parents who 
refused to believe the doleful pronounce- 
ments that nothing could be done. 

I brought the story of that meeting back to 
Washington and I soon found that very few 
people were aware of the scope and depth of 
the problem of mental retardation. Once all 
the facts were brought to light however, I 
am glad to say, Congress responded in 1956 
with the first Federal appropriation— 
$750,000—for research in mental retardation. 
This is a relatively small amount by today’s 
standards, but certainly enough to start 
things moving. 

The confidence of those courageous par- 
ents I met ten years ago has been magnifi- 
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cently borne out. Progress in the 
medical and social needs of the mentally re- 
tarded has been gratifying indeed. 

Yet a true crusader is never satisfied until 
nothing less than ultimate victory is at- 
tained. Despite the great strides taken to- 
ward the conquest of mental retardation in 
the past decade, J. Arthur Trudeau never re- 
lented in his efforts to, in his words, “help 
my boy Kenny, number one; and to help 
other kids, number two.” 

Arthur was elected a director for the north- 
east region of the National Association for 
Retarded Children in 1957 and the following 
year was named to the Advisory commission 
for Ladd School, In 1962 his unceasing work 
led to his nomination for a leadership award 
of the Joseph P. Kennedy, Jr. Foundation. 

Arthur paid a great honor to me in His 
work to incorporate the John E. Fogarty 
Foundation for the mentally retarded. The 
Foundation was an outgrowth of the work he 
began in 1962 as chairman of occupational 
training at the Center which also, thanks to 
the generosity and good will of the people of 
Rhode Island, bears my name. 

In April 1965, Governor Chafee appointed 
J. Arthur Trudeau to a 12-member advisory 
council on mental retardation to study the 
needs for comprehensive community pro- 
grams in the State. And, a year ago this 
month, Arthur was appointed to a three-year 
term to the state Advisory Council on Mental 
Retardation. That J. Arthur Trudeau did 
not live to complete this term is our im- 
measurable loss. 

Nor did he live to see the completion of 
the community center for retarded children 
in Apponaug. When that center is com- 
pleted, it will serve as a fitting memorial to 
one who worked tirelessly to raise funds for 
its construction. 

Yet he would have been grateful in the 
further knowledge that the State of Rhode 
Island has at last decided to lend its support 
to the center. 

The awareness that J. Arthur Trudeau 
helped to create in the field of mental re- 
tardation spread beyond the borders of this 
State. His pioneering efforts played a major 
role in shaping the comprehensive Federal 
mental retardation program we have today. 

I have been privileged to be one of the 
architects of this Federal program which in- 
cludes preventive services designed to reduce 
the incidence of mental retardation. Ma- 
ternity and Infant Care projects provide 
health care to prospective mothers in high 
risk populations. Nearly thirty such projects 
have been approved. Grants also support 
screening programs for phenylketonuria 
(PKU) and other metabolic disorders which 
lead to mental retardation. As of September, 
1965, thirty-two States had enacted laws con- 
cerning PKU, most of them making screening 
of this disorder mandatory. 

Other programs are administered through 
the States to increase the health and welfare 
services available to the retarded. These 
programs are helping to enlarge existing 
mental retardation clinics by adding staff, 
increase the number of clinics, and begin 
evaluations of children in institutions. State 
agencies, with the help of Federal funds are 
extending screening programs, providing 
treatment services for physically handi- 
capped retarded youngsters, increasing in- 
service training opportunities, and provid- 
ing homemaker and other care services for 
the mentally retarded. 

The mentally retarded receive a variety of 
services through programs supported by the 
Vocational Rehabilitation Administration. 
These services include diagnosis, physical 
restoration, counseling and testing, and as- 
sistance in job placement and follow-up to 
insure successful rehabilitation. The Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation Act Amendments of 
1965 will assist in the rehabilitation of addi- 
tional mentally retarded persons to produc- 
tive lives. 
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Projects supported by the Public Health 
Service include new techniques of providing 
services to the mentally retarded such as new 
referral methods, new methods of care and 
management of the retarded, and improved 
methods of care, treatment, and rehabilita- 
tion. Major emphasis is being given to proj- 
ects which will result in the provision of 
the array of services needed for comprehen- 
sive and continuing care. 

The Elementary and Secondary Education 
Act of 1965 provides the opportunity for 
school districts to develop creative educa- 
tional programs for the mentally retarded. 

Training programs for professionals who 
work with the mentally retarded are a part 
of many of the service programs. These in- 
clude professional preparation for research 
in the biological, medical and behavioral 
sciences. Training grants help supply per- 
sonnel for the provision of health, social, 
and rehabilitative services for the mentally 
retarded. Other grants help to train teach- 
ers and other educational personnel in the 
special education techniques necessary to the 
teaching of the mentally retarded. Pres- 
ently close to 5,000 teachers are in training 
for teaching the mentally retarded and other 
handicapped children. 

The Social Security Amendments of 1965, 
which included Medicare in its provisions, 
also vastly increased the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare’s program 
for training professional personnel who work 
with the mentally retarded. New authority 
included in these amendments will make 
possible the training of a variety of addi- 
tional personnel through grants to institu- 
tions of higher learning. 

Approximately $34 million was devoted in 
fiscal year 1966 to research supported by the 
Public Health Service related to mental re- 
tardation. Grants from the Office of Edu- 
cation support research and demonstration 
projects in the area of education and proj- 
ects related to the adaption of communica- 
tions media to educational problems of the 
mentally retarded. The Vocational Reha- 
bilitation Administration supports research 
projects that seek to coordinate community 
resources for the mentally retarded. 

Funds are awarded by the Department for 
construction of three types of facilities for 
the mentally retarded. The Mental Retarda- 
tion Facilities and Community Mental Health 
Centers Construction Act of 1963 provides for 
the construction of research centers to assist 
in the development of new knowledge for 
preventing and combating mental retarda- 
tion, university affiliated facilities for the 
mentally retarded to provide for training of 
physicians and other professional personnel, 
and community facilities for the mentally 
retarded to provide diagnosis, treatment, edu- 
cation, and training including sheltered 
workshops. 

Amendments to this Construction Act 
passed last year added funds for the initial 
staff and operation of these facilities, ex- 
tended and increased appropriations for re- 
search and demonstration projects to im- 
prove education of retarded childiren, and 
authorized increased annual sums through 
fiscal year 1969 for training teachers of the 
retarded. 

The Welfare Administration administers a 
public assistance program to aid needy fami- 
lies to support retarded children who are 
permanently and totally disabled. 

In all, a total of 48 programs provide fi- 
nancial assistance for service programs, re- 
search and demonstration projects, training, 
construction, income maintenance, and other 
assistance p in the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare. 

To coordinate these activities a Secretary's 
Committee on Mental Retardation has been 
formed. Representatives serve on this Com- 
mittee from each unit of the Department 
that has a mental retardation program. 
Mental retardation activities are thus admin- 
istered as a unified, whole program which 
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has as its objective combating mental re- 
tardation with every resource at our disposal. 
The Committee also keeps in close touch with 
groups outside the Federal Government con- 
cerned with mental retardation programs, 

The development of this wide array of 
service and assistance programs on the Fed- 
eral level was very gratifying for J. Arthur 
Trudeau. Yet I know that deep inside he 
regretted that they did not occur thirty years 
sooner so that his own son, who is rightfully 
any father’s chief concern, might have been 
helped. Still I know he was deeply grateful 
knowing that, at last, many children of suc- 
ceeding generations might be spared the 
tragedy of mental retardation. 

He also knew that much work still remains 
to be done. Great gaps still exist in our 
knowledge of mental retardation. For ex- 
ample, Arthur's son Kenney is one of the 75 
per cent of the mentally retarded for whom 
no cause of their affliction is known. More 
personnel need to be trained. Many more 
centers such as the Trudeau Memorial Cen- 
ter, to which this club has given its full 
support, must be established throughout the 
Nation. 

I can promise that we in Congress will see 
that adequate funds are made available, but 
under our Federal partnership system the 
States must supply the initiative for em- 
ploying these funds for useful purposes. I 
am sorry to say that many States have been 
slow in taking advantage of the assistance 
available to them. 

It is here that service clubs such as Rotary 
render an invaluable service. By creating 
public awareness, and through your fund- 
raising activities to get the Trudeau Center 
built, your club and others have shown that 
the people of this State wanted and would 
support such a center. Such a demonstra- 
tion was undoubtedly a major factor in se- 
curing State interest and assistance for the 
project. And I am very pleased to see one 
of Arthur's closest friends, one who has done 
so much to raise funds for the J. Arthur 
Trudeau Memorial Center, and my friend, 
Gene Lascio, here this evening. Gene Lascio 
raised more money than any other single 
individual to help build this Center. He is 
one of the greatest friends the retarded have 
in our State. 

I can only hope that the recent State ac- 
tion is only the first of many activities which 
Rhode Island will undertake to fight mental 
retardation, Rhode Island can develop a 
comprehensive program in this field that 
could serve as a model to other States. 

Certainly J. Arthur Trudeau would be 
most pleased with this recent turn of events. 
But restless pioneer that he was, he would 
urge us on to new frontiers, to cut through 
new barriers of ignorance and apathy until 
the goal he sought for twenty-six years was 
finally achieved. No less than the final elim- 
ination of mental retardation on all its 
fronts would have satisfied him—no less I 
am sure will satisfy us. 


Commendation to Minnesota Future 
Farmer of America 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALBERT H. QUIE 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 24, 1966 


Mr. QUIE. Mr. Speaker, the Minne- 
sota Future Farmers of America orga- 
nization is one of the best organized and 
most active in the Nation. I would like 
to commend the young men taking part 
in the many programs as well as Mr. 
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W. J. Kortsemaki, Minnesota Future 
Farmers of America executive secretary. 

The Minnesota FFA has begun an ex- 
citing statewide wildlife habitat pro- 
gram which has received support from 
sportsmen’s club, the Minnesota State 
Conservation Department, and the U.S. 
Department of Agriculture’s Soil Con- 
servation Service. 

FFA members are to be congratulated 
for taking part in many programs: 
First, Operation Coverup in which the 
FFA helped to screen 15 to 20 dump- 
grounds and junkyards by tree plant- 
ings. Second, keep Minnesota clean 
and scenic. Third, trash-burner pro- 
gram in which members construct rub- 
bish burners in their farm shops and 
make them available to local communi- 
ties. Fourth, raising ducks and pheas- 
ants as well as distribution of the birds. 
Fifth, cooperating with the Farmers 
Union in their Green Thumb and debris 
depository program. Sixth, nearly half 
of the 40 school forests in Minnesota 
2 5 managed or operated by FFA mem- 

rs. 

For these and other successful pro- 
grams, the Minnesota Future Farmers 
of America members are to be con- 
gratulated. 


Horton Salutes Drum Corps Week 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK HORTON 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 24, 1966 


Mr.HORTON. Mr. Speaker, the week 
of August 20 through 27 has been desig- 
nated as National Drum Corps Week. 
I would like to take the time today to 
honor the many thousands of organi- 
zations throughout the country who par- 
ticipate in this colorful, vibrant, lyrical 
activity. 

These events are attracting many more 
enthusiasts each year. Drum corps 
events in my congressional district al- 
ways draw capacity crowds. Rochester 
is the home of the fabulous Grey 
Knights-Crusaders, currently national 
champions in the senior division of the 
American Legion competition. 
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And there are smaller, less-heralded 
groups which through the interest they 
instill in new drum corps members, give 
youngsters a worthwhile pursuit to oc- 
cupy their usually idle hours. More 
than one youth who might have taken 
a wrong turn along the way and ended 
up in trouble with the law has, instead, 
been caught up by a new-found interest 
in music and marching. 

No one can resist the temptation to 
watch a snappy, precision-trained drum 
and bugle corps while its members step 
through their routines. Their activity 
is clean, healthy, rigid and exacting. 
The participants learn quickly the need 
for cooperation, self-discipline and re- 
liability. 

The competition is inspiring to a 
young mind, and the many public per- 
formances teach poise. 

The fife and drum are part of the 
heritage of this country, and they are 
experiencing a rebirth in the spirit of 
drum corps. 

Drum Corps Week 1966 will be a time 
for all Americans to salute the efforts of 
those who are working in behalf of these 
organizations throughout the Nation. 


Santa Clara, Calif., Swim Club 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES S. GUBSER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 24, 1966 


Mr. GUBSER. Mr. Speaker, the rec- 
ord of the Santa Clara, Calif., Swim 
Club in producing champions over past 
years has been nothing short of fantastic 
and has served as a remarkable tribute 
to a wonderful coach and fine leader, 
George Haines. 

Last Sunday the Santa Clara team 
won the team title for the third con- 
secutive year at the 16th National AAU 
swimming and diving championships at 
Lincoln, Nebr. 

Don Schollander, a former Olympic 
champion trained by the Santa Clara 
coach, made a comeback after a year’s 
inactivity due to mononucleosis and set 
records in the 400-meter and 200-meter 
freestyle. 
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Dick Roth, also of Santa Clara, estab- 
lished a record in the 400-meter indi- 
vidual medley and his teammate, Greg 
Buckingham, smashed records in the 
200-meter individual medley. Miss 
Claudia Kolb, also of Santa Clara, set a 
new mark in the women's 200-meter in- 
dividual medley. 

Mr. Speaker, I am most proud to rep- 
resent the area in which the Santa Clara 
Swim Club is located. I know of the 
countless hours early in the morning and 
late in the evening which Coach Haines 
and his squad devote to attaining per- 
fection. They are not paid, but merely 
pursue their sport for the personal satis- 
faction gained from it. This fine group 
of Americans has contributed much and 
is still contributing to a clean, whole- 
some sport which builds better citizens. 


North Dakota Band and Choir— 
Ambassadors of Good Will 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. QUENTIN N. BURDICK 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, August 24, 1966 


Mr. BURDICK. Mr. President, the 
International Peace Garden Tour Band 
and Choir of Dunseith, N. Dak., recently 
returned from a trip to Europe with sev- 
eral awards from its outstanding musical 
achievements. 

The band, under the direction of Dr. 
Merton Utgaard, received among these 
awards, two of very special significance. 
They were awarded first place in the 
Fifth Annual World Music Festival held 
at Kerkrade, Holland. In recognition of 
its superior performances at the festival 
in which over 250 organizations through- 
out the world participated, they were 
awarded a gold medal and a scroll for 
outstanding achievement. 

The band also presented a concert in 
Brussels, Belgium, at which they received 
the medal of Brussels. This award is 
given only on rare occasions for an ex- 
traordinary performance. 

Mr. President, I believe this represents 
the best form of good will. These young 
people from several States in the Union 
literally built a bridge of friendship 
through their musical talents. 


SENATE 


THURSDAY, Audusr 25, 1966 


The Senate met at 10 o’clock a.m., and 
was called to order by Hon. DANIEL K. 
Inouye, a Senator from the State of 
Hawaii. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Frederick Brown 
Harris, D.D., offered the following 
prayer: 


O Thou God of our salvation: to Thee 
we lift our hearts in prayer, bringing 
nothing but our need and the adoration 
of our contrite hearts. 

Help us in all things to be masters of 
ourselves that we may be servants of all. 


May those here called to administer 
the affairs of this land of our love and 
hope, remembering whose servants they 
are, make daily choice of spiritual in- 
tegrity amid the corruption that is in 
the world through the lust of selfish 
power that, being unafraid, they may 
contend steadfastly for the right as Thou 
dost give them to see the right. 

In our private lives and in our public 
service, help us this and every day to live 
more nearly as we pray. 


“God of justice, save our people 
From the clash of race and creed. 
From the strife of class and faction 
Make our Nation free indeed. 


Keep her faith in simple goodness, 
Strong as when her life began: 
Till it finds its full fruition 
In the brotherhood of man.” 


We ask it in the dear Redeemer’s name, 
Amen. 


DESIGNATION OF ACTING PRESI- 
DENT PRO TEMPORE 
The legislative clerk read the follow- 
ing letter: 


To the Senate: 
Being temporarily absent from the Senate, 
I appoint Hon, DANIEL K. INOUYE, a Senator 
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from the State of Hawali, to perform the 
duties of the Chair during my absence. 
CARL HAYDEN, 
President pro tempore. 


Mr. INOUYE thereupon took the chair 
as Acting President pro tempore. 


THE JOURNAL 


On request of Mr. MANSFIELD, and by 
unanimous consent, the reading of the 
Journal of the proceedings of Wednesday, 
August 24, 1966, was dispensed with. 


MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT— 
APPROVAL OF BILL 


Messages in writing from the Presi- 
dent of the United States were commu- 
nicated to the Senate by Mr. Jones, one 
of his secretaries, and he announced 
that on August 23, 1966, the President 
had approved and signed the act (S. 
3484) to amend the act of June 3, 1966 
(Public Law 89-441, 80 Stat. 192), re- 
lating to the Great Salt Lake relicted 
lands. 


EXECUTIVE MESSAGES REFERRED 


As in executive session. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore laid before the Senate messages 
from the President of the United States 
submitting sundry nominations, which 
were referred to the appropriate com- 
mittees. 

(For nominations this day received, 
see the end of Senate proceedings.) 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore laid before the Senate the follow- 


ing letters, which were referred as 
indicated: 
AMENDMENT OF AGRICULTURAL ADJUSTMENT 


Act or 1933 


A letter from the Secretary of Agriculture, 
transmitting a draft of proposed legislation 
to amend the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 
1933, as amended, and reenacted and 
amended by the Agricultural Marketing 
Agreement Act of 1937, as amended, to pro- 
vide for payment by handler assessments of 
part of the administrative costs of the De- 
partment of Agriculture (with accompany- 
ing papers); to the Committee on Agricul- 
ture and Forestry. 


REPORT ON EXPORT-IMPORT BANK INSURANCE 
AND GUARANTEES ON U.S. EXPORTS TO 
YUGOSLAVIA 
A letter from the Secretary, Export-Import 

Bank of Washington, Washington, D.C., re- 

porting, pursuant to law, on Export-Import 

Bank insurance and guarantees on U.S. ex- 

ports to Yugoslavia, for the month of July 

1966; to the Committee on Appropriations. 


AMENDMENTS OF TITLES 10 AND 37, UNITED 
STATES CODE, RELATING TO OFFICERS SERVING 
IN CERTAIN POSITIONS 


A letter from the Secretary of the Navy, 
transmitting a draft of proposed legisla- 
tion to amend titles 10 and 37, United States 
Code, to authorize certain rank, pay, and re- 
tirement privileges for officers serving in cer- 
tain positions, and for other purposes (with 
accompanying papers); to the Committee on 
Armed Services, 
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REPORTS OF COMPTROLLER GENERAL 


A letter from the Acting Comptroller Gen- 
eral of the United States, transmitting, 
pursuant to law, a report on audit of Fed- 
eral Home Loan Bank Board, for the year 
ended December 31, 1965 (with an accom- 
panying report); to the Committee on Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

A letter from the Acting Comptroller Gen- 
eral of the United States, transmitting, 
pursuant to law, a report on review of pre- 
cautions taken to protect commercial dollar 
sales of agricultural commodities to foreign 
countries purchasing the same type com- 
modities for foreign currencies under Public 
Law 480, Department of Agriculture, dated 
August 1966 (with an accompanying re- 
port); to the Committee on Government 
Operations. 

A letter from the Acting Comptroller Gen- 
eral of the United States, transmitting, pur- 
suant to law, a report on need for inter- 
service action when management policies 
and practices differ for similar supply items, 
Department of Defense, dated August 1966 
(with an accompanying report); to the Com- 
mittee on Government Operations. 

A letter from the Acting Comptroller Gen- 
eral of the United States, transmitting, pur- 
suant to law, a report on possible dollar 
savings through expanded use of foreign 
currencies to transport al effects 
abroad, Department of State, and other Gov- 
ernment agencies, dated August 1966 (with 
an accompanying report); to the Committee 
on Government Operations. 

A letter from the Acting Comptroller Gen- 
eral of the United States, transmitting, 
pursuant to law, a report on management 
of selected time compliance technical orders 
requiring modifications to engines for F-100 
aircraft, Department of the Air Force, dated 
August 1966 (with an accompanying re- 
port); to the Committee on Government 
Operations, 

A letter from the Acting Comptroller Gen- 
eral of the United States, transmitting, pur- 
suant to law, a report on potential reduc- 
tions in cost of automotive travel by Federal 
employees where use of Government-owned 
vehicles is feasible, dated August 1966 (with 
an accompanying report); to the Committee 
on Government Operations. 

Law ENACTED BY LEGISLATURE OF GUAM 


A letter from the Assistant Secretary of 
the Interior, transmitting, pursuant to law, 
a law enacted by the Legislature of Guam 
(with an accompanying document); to the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 


AMENDMENT OF SMALL RECLAMATION PROJECTS 
Act or 1956 

A letter from the Assistant Secretary of 
the Interior, transmitting a draft of pro- 
posed legislation to amend the Small Recla- 
mation Projects Act of 1956, as amended 
(with an accompanying paper); to the Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 


REPORT ON FINAL SETTLEMENT OF CLAIM OF 
THE CREEK NATION 
A letter from the Chief Commissioner, In- 

dian Claims Commission, Washington, D.C., 

reporting, pursuant to law, that proceedings 

have been finally concluded with respect to 
the claim of The Creek Nation v. The United 

States, Docket No. 276 (with accompanying 

papers); to the Committee on Interior and 

Insular Affairs. 

CORRECTION OF DEFICIENCIES IN THE LAW RE- 
LATING To THEFT oF U.S, PosTaL MONEY 
ORDERS 
A letter from the Postmaster General, 

transmitting a draft of proposed legislation 
to correct certain deficiencies in the law re- 
lating to the theft and passing of U.S. postal 
money orders (with an accompanying paper); 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
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DISPOSITION OF EXECUTIVE PAPERS 

A letter from the Archivist of the United 
States, transmitting, pursuant to law, a list 
of papers and documents on the files of sey- 
eral departments and agencies of the Govern- 
ment which are not needed in the conduct of 
business and have no permanent value or 
historical interest, and requesting action 
looking to their disposition (with accom- 
panying papers); to a Joint Select Commit- 
tee on the Disposition of Papers in the Ex- 
ecutive Departments. 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore appointed Mr. Monroney and Mr. 
CaRLSON members of the committee on 
the part of the Senate. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 


Petitions, etc., were laid before the 
Senate, or presented, and referred as in- 
dicated: 


By the ACTING PRESIDENT pro 
tempore: 

A resolution adopted by the resolutions 
committee at the 26th Townsend National 
Conference of the Townsend Organization, in 
Lincoln, Nebr., praying for the enactment of 
House bill 2841; to the Committee on Fi- 
nance. 

A resolution adopted by the Guam Legis- 
lature; to the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs: 

[“Eighth Guam Legislature, 1966 (second) 
regular session] 
“RESOLUTION 311 


“Resolution memorializing and requesting 
the President and the Congress of the 
United States to make funds available to 
the Guam Economic Development Author- 
ity for the implementation of Guam’s eco- 
nomic development as recommended by 
the ‘Federal-Territorial Commission for the 
Guam long-range economic development 
plan,’ and for other purposes 
“Introduced by Francisco D. Perez, Carlos P. 

Bordallo, Paul M. Calvo, Carlos G. Comacho, 

Antonio S. N. Duenas, Alberto T. Lamorena, 

Kurt S. Moylan, Vicente C. Reyes, G. Ricardo 

Salas, Tomas R. Santos, Carlos P. Tiatano, 

Tomas S. Tanka, Raymond F. Underwood. 
“Be it resolved by the legislature of the 

Territory of Guam: 

“Whereas Congress enacted Public Law 
88-170 in November, 1963, to provide for the 
rehabilitation of Guam through public works 
construction, development and stimulation, 
of trade and industry and provision of com- 
munity facilities; 

“Whereas Section 6 of the same Act re- 
quired the Secretary of the Interior and the 
Governor of Guam to prepare a long-range 
economic development plan for this territory, 
pursuant to which a three-member ‘Federal- 
Territorial Commission for the Guam Long- 
Range Economic Development Plan’ was 
organized: 

“Whereas said commission reputedly spent 
the sum of $200,000.00 to compile its findings 
and recommendations, which report has been 
released to the public and contains a compre- 
hensive, elaborate study consisting of three 
(3) volumes, 405 pages; 

“Whereas said commission’s report draws. 
a vast and comprehensive picture of sug- 
gested action by the Government of Guam, 
yet it fails to make specific provisions or rec- 
ommendation for Federal funding or finan- 
cial assistance in any specific area: 

“Whereas a grandiose study such as this 
commission has presented to us and placed 
on our laps will surely go the way of in- 
numerable other studies and reports of past. 
commissions, committees and research 
groups unless backed and supported by 
essential fundings and financial assistance; 
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“Whereas the commission itself recognizes 
the limitations of our territorial funding and 
financing capabilities, it being no secret that 
this territory does not have the funds re- 
quired to carry out effectively even a small 
portion of this commission’s recommenda- 
tions, 

“Whereas the Territory of Guam has cre- 
ated a public corporation, called ‘Guam Eco- 
nomic Development Authority’ (GEDA), 
whose function it is to direct, control and 
supervise a central and integrated program 
for the territory's. economic development, 
which corporation has been vested with am- 
ple and sufficient powers to accomplish its 
purpose; 

“Whereas this Development Authority is 
hampered by lack of sufficient capital with 
which to push through adequately its proj- 
ects and its mission; 

“Whereas it is vital and urgent that Guam 
develop its own distinct economy, independ- 
ent of the military, primarily because of 
Guam’s fast expanding population; and in 
order to aid in keeping the dollars in this 
country; and 

“Whereas the Eighth Guam Legislature 
does not believe that it was the intention of 
the United States Congress to spend $200,- 
000.00 for an exhaustive study for the long- 
range economic development of this territory 
without intending to follow through with 
necessary appropriations to achieve the com- 
mission’s recommendations and carry out the 
specific recommended projects; now there- 
fore, be it 

“Resolved that this Legislature request and 
memorialize, as it hereby requests and me- 
morializes the President of the United States 
and Congress of the United States to intro- 
duce and enact legislation or find other ways 
and means which would make available and 
lend to the Guam Economic Development 
Authority (GEDA) the sum of One Hundred 
Million Dollars for the purpose of investing 
and utilizing the same in the economic de- 
velopment of Guam to be expended by GEDA 
in pursuance of its aims, purposes and au- 
thorized activities, and in pursuance of the 
projects and recommendations of the Fed- 
eral-Territorial Guam Commission created by 
Section 6 of Public Law No. 88-170; and be it 
further 

“Resolved that this Legislature create and 
constitute a select committee of three (3) 
of its members as it hereby creates and con- 
stitutes said committee, whose members shall 
be appointed by the Speaker, and whose 
functions and duties shall be to take up the 
subject matter of this Resolution with the 
President of the United States, the United 
States Congress, the Department of the In- 
terior, the Governor of Guam, GEDA and 
such other officials, offices and instrumentali- 
ties of the federal and territorial govern- 
ments as may be necessary, with the end in 
view of following through with the intent 
of this Resolution and do everything possible 
to negotiate and obtain for GEDA the loan 
hereinabove mentioned; be it further 

“Resolved that said committee submit its 
report of action taken and of accomplish- 
ments to this body as soon as feasible; and 
be it finally 

“Resolved that the Speaker certify and the 
Legislative Secretary attest to the adoption 
of this Resolution and that copies thereof 
be transmitted to the President of the United 
States, each member of the United States 
Congress, both the House of Representatives 
and the United States Senate, the Secretary 
of Interior, the Governor of Guam and the 
Administrator of the Guam Economic Devel- 
opment Authority. 

“Duly adopted on the 9th day of July 1966 

“CARLOS P, TATANO, 
“Speaker. 
“CARLOS P. BORDALLO, 
“Acting Legislative Secretary”. 
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A letter, in the nature of a petition, from 
the Speaker of the Eighth Guam Legislature, 
transmitting articles in support of the Guam 
Elected: Governorship bill (with accompany- 
ing papers); to the Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs. 

A resolution adopted by the International 
Conference of Police Associations, Washing- 
ton, D.C., praying for the enactment of legis- 
lation to establish an American Police 
Academy; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

Several resolutions, adopted by the Inter- 
national Conference of Police Associations, 
Washington, D.C., remonstrating against bail 
bonds, and so forth; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

A resolution adopted by the Catholic 
Family Life Program, Milwaukee, Wis., 
remonstrating against the enactment of any 
legislation which would encroach upon the 
rights of family privacy; to the Committee 
on Labor and Public Welfare. 

A resolution adopted by the Kentucky State 
Humane Federation, praying for the enact- 
ment of House bill 10049 and Senate bill 
2576, relating to humane treatment of ani- 
mals used in experiments and tests; to the 
Committee on Labor and Public Welfare. 

A telegram from the commander-in-chief, 
Veterans of Foreign Wars of the United 
States, New York, N.Y., embodying two reso- 
lutions adopted, at the national convention, 
reaffirming support of the House Committee 
on Un-American Activities, and praying for 
the enforcement of law against un-American 
actions; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


The following reports of committees 
were submitted: 


By Mr. BIBLE, from the Committee on In- 
terior and Insular Affairs, with an amend- 
ment: 

S. 3261. A bill to authorize the Secretary 
of the Interior to convey certain lands in the 
State of Maine to the Mount Desert Island 
Regional School District (Rept. No. 1522). 

By Mr. MOSS, from the Committee on In- 
terior and Insular Affairs, with amendments: 

S. 2535. A bill to amend the act of March 1, 
1983 (47 Stat. 1418), entitled “An act to 
permanently set aside certain lands in Utah 
as an addition to the Navajo Indian Reserva- 
tion,” and for other purposes (Rept. No. 
1525). 

By Mr. JACKSON, from the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs, with amend- 
ments: 

S. 3460. A bill to authorize the Secretary of 
the Interior to enter into contracts for sci- 
entific and technological research, and for 
other purposes (Rept. No. 1523); and 

S. 3504. A bill to amend the act of June 30, 
1964, as amended, providing for the contin- 
uance of civil government for the Trust Ter- 
ritory of the Pacific Islands (Rept. No. 1524). 

By Mr. KUCHEL, from the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs, with an amend- 
ment: 

S. 1607. A bill to establish the Point Reyes 
National Seashore in the State of California, 
and for other purposes (Rept. No. 1526). 

By Mr. ELLENDER, from the Committee 
on Agriculture and Forestry, with an amend- 
ment: 

H.R. 14929. An act to promote interna- 
tional trade in agricultural commodities, to 
combat hunger and malnutrition, to further 
economic development, and for other pur- 
poses (Rept. No. 1527). 

By Mr. TYDINGS, from the Committee on 
the District of Columbia, without amend- 
ment: 

H.R. 9824. An act to amend the Life In- 
surance Act of the District of Columbia, ap- 
proren June 19, 1934, as amended (Rept. No. 
1529). 
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By Mr. TYDINGS, from the Committee on 
the District of Columbia, with an amend- 
ment: 

H.R. 10823. An act relating to credit life 
insurance and credit health and accident in- 
surance with respect to student loans (Rept. 
No. 1530); and 

H.R. 14205. An act to declare the Old 
Georgetown Market a historic landmark and 
to require its preservation and continued 
use as a public market, and for other pur- 
poses (Rept. No. 1531). 

By Mr. BIBLE, from the Committee on the 
District of Columbia, with an amendment: 

H.R. 1066. An act to amend section 111701 
of the District of Columbia Code to increase 
the retirement salaries of certain retired 
judges (Rept. No. 1528). 


EXECUTIVE REPORTS OF A COM- 
MITTEE 


As in executive session, 
The following favorable reports of 
nominations were submitted: 


By Mr. EASTLAND, from the Committee 
on the Judiciary: 

Bernard J. Leddy, of Vermont, to be U.S. 
district judge for the district of Vermont. 

By Mr. SMATHERS, from the Committee 
on the Judiciary: 

David W. Dyer, of Florida, to be U.S. cir- 
cuit judge, fifth circuit. 


BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION IN- 
TRODUCED 


Bills and joint resolution were intro- 
duced, read the first time, and, by unan- 
imous consent, the second time, and re- 
ferred as follows: 


By Mr. TALMADGE: 

8. 3760. A bill for the relief of Richard L. 

Bass; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. MUSKIE: 

S. 3761. A bill for the relief of Cita Rita 
Leola Ines; to the Committee on the Judi- 
clary. 

By Mr. SCOTT (for himself, Mr. 
DoMINIcK, Mr. ALLOTT, Mr. BENNETT, 
Mr. Case, Mr. FANNIN, Mr. JAVITS, 
Mr. KUCHEL, Mr. Morton, and Mr. 
TOWER) : 

S. 3762. A bill to establish a National Com- 
mission on Public Management, and for oth- 
er purposes; to the Committee on Govern- 
ment Operations. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Scorr when he 
introduced the above bill, which appear un- 
der a separate heading.) 

By Mr. MAGNUSON (for himself and 
Mr. LAUSCHE) : 

8.3763. A bill to amend title 18 of the 
United States Code to prohibit travel in 
interstate or foreign commerce with intent 
to incite a riot, and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Magnuson when 
he introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. ALLOTT: 

S. 3764. A bill for the relief of Jesus Jose 
Escobar (also known as Joe Orosco); to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. JAVITS: 

S. 3765. A bill to provide for Federal con- 
trol over foreign banking corporations oper- 
ating within the United States, the District 
of Columbia, the several territories and pos- 
sessions of the United States, and the Com- 
monwealth of Puerto Rico; to the Committee 
on Banking and Currency. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Javirs when he 
introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 
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By Mr, CHURCH: 

S. 3766. A bill for the relief of Ahmad 
Abbas Ghomi, Mohammad Ali Tarkeshian, 
and Mostafa Tarkeshian; to the Committee 
on the Judi¢iary. 

By Mr. HRUSKA: 

S. 3767. A bill to amend the Federal Fire- 
arms Act; to the Committee on the Judi- 
clary. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Hruska when he 
introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. PELL: 

S. 3768. A bill to provide adjustments in 
annuities under the Foreign Service Retire- 
ment and Disability System; to the Commit- 
tee on Foreign Relations. 

(See the remarks of Mr. PELL when he in- 
troduced the above bill, which appear under 
a separate heading.) 

By Mr. TOWER: 

SJ. Res. 188. Joint resolution providing 
for appropriate ceremonies in connection 
with the raising and lowering of the flags 
of the United States surrounding the Wash- 
ington Monument; to the Committee on 
Armed Services. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Tower when he 
introduced the above resolution, which 
appear under a separate heading.) 


RESOLUTIONS 


EXPRESSION OF SENSE OF CON- 
GRESS RELATING TO TREATMENT 
OF RHODESIA BY THE U.S. GOV- 
ERNMENT 


Mr. EASTLAND submitted a resolu- 
tion (S. Res. 297) expressing the sense 
of the Congress about the treatment of 
Rhodesia by the U.S. Government, which 
was referred to the Committee on For- 
eign Relations. 

(See the above resolution printed in 
full when submitted by Mr. EASTLAND, 
which appears under a separate 
heading.) 


CREATION OF A SELECT COMMIT- 
TEE ON TECHNOLOGY AND HU- 
MAN ENVIRONMENT 


Mr. MUSKIE (for himself, Mr. Ran- 
DOLPH, Mr. Boces, Mr. Javits, and Mr. 
CoTTon) submitted a resolution (S. Res. 
298) to establish a Select Committee on 
Technology and Human Environment, 
which was referred to the Committee on 
Government Operations. 

(See the above resolution printed in 
full when submitted by Mr. MUSKIE, 
which appears under a separate 
heading.) 


COMMITTEE MEETINGS DURING 
SENATE SESSION 


On request of Mr. KucHEL, and by 
unanimous consent, the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs was author- 
ized to meet during the session of the 
Senate today. 

On request of Mr. MANSFIELD, and 
by unanimous consent, the following 
subcommittees were authorized to meet 
during the session of the Senate today: 

The Permanent Subcommittee on In- 
vestigations of the Committee on Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

The Subcommittee on Constitutional 
Amendments of the enim on the 
Judiciary. 
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On request of Mr. MANSFIELD, and by 
unanimous consent, the Committee on 
Post Office and Civil Service was author- 
ized to meet during the session of the 
Senate today. 

On request of Mr. Proxmire, and by 
unanimous consent, the Committee on 
Commerce was authorized to meet during 
the session of the Senate today. 

On request of Mr. Proxmire, and by 
unanimous consent, the Subcommittee 
on Executive Reorganization of the Com- 
mittee on Government Operations was 


‘authorized to meet during the session of 


the Senate today. 


ADDRESSES, EDITORIALS, ARTI- 
CLES, ETC., PRINTED IN THE 
RECORD 


On request, and by unanimous consent, 
addresses, editorials, articles, etc., were 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

By Mr, SCOTT: 

Article written by Karl Abraham and pub- 
lished in the Philadelphia (Pa.) Evening Bul- 
letin, regarding the construction of a water- 
desalting project at the Red Sea, constructed 
by the Baldwin-Lima-Hamilton Corp., of 
Pennsylvania, and a letter written by Mr. 
Jacob Pelled, managing director of the Israel 
Electric Corp., Ltd., in connection therewith, 


LIMITATION ON STATEMENTS DUR- 
ING THE TRANSACTION OF ROU- 
TINE MORNING BUSINESS 


On request of Mr. MANSFIELD, and 
by unanimous consent, statements dur- 
ing the transaction of routine morning 
business were ordered limited to 3 min- 
utes. 


USE OF SCIENTIFIC TOOLS TO 
BENEFIT ALL MANKIND 


Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, Congress 
has over the past decade enacted a host 
of creative programs designed to solve 
our public, social, and economic prob- 
lems. We have made important strides 
forward in education, health care, pollu- 
tion control, and urban development, but 
the dimensions of our remaining prob- 
lems are staggering. 

There are 9 million substandard 
housing units in the United States, most 
of them in urban areas. 

Ten thousand of our Nation’s commu- 
nities will face serious problems of air 
pollution. 

The demand for water consumption 
may exceed the available supply before 
the end of this century. 

Traffic jams cost the Nation over $5 
billion each year. 

In one State alone, engineers estimate 
that Government documents will fill 
nearly 400 miles of filing cabinets by 
1990. 

It is clear that problems of this magni- 
tude are not susceptible to the tradi- 
tional solutions. We must reach for new 
ways to manage the public business ef- 
fectively and economically. 

We have available to us already a 
wealth of knowledge and technology in 
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private industry. We have seen how new 
techniqués of management analysis— 
the so-called “systems approach —have 
streamlined our Defense Establishment 
and brought the universe within man’s 
reach. = ~“ 

The systems approach is usually iden- 
tified with the ‘techniques put to such 
good use by the National Aeronautics and 
Space Administration, the Defense De- 
partment, and the aerospace industry. 

With the systems approach we can use 
the latest scientific tools to deal with 
water and air pollution, just to cite one 
area of great national concern. This 
new technology can test for pollution, ` 
anticipate pollution, and provide tech- 
niques to prevent and correct pollution. 

Systems management techniques can 
be used also in dealing with the air and 
surface transportation problems affect- 
ing the Nation today. They can be made 
to work to help free the flow of city 
workers to suburban homes, to resolve 
the incredibly complicated problems of 
air safety and air traffic control. 

In housing, systems technology can 
help improve the design of homes, sim- 
plify the planning of housing patterns, 
provide for more efficient and rapid ad- 
ministration of housing development pro- 
grams—all toward improving the living 
conditions of millions of Americans. 

The same set of tools can be put to use 
to help us educate our children, improve 
the health of our families, and increase 
the effectiveness of law enforcement. 

Those are just a few examples of the 
kinds of tools at our disposal. I believe 
that we should put those tools to work 
for the benefit of mankind. 

Therefore, I am today introducing a 
bill to establish a National Commission 
on Public Management. My bill is co- 
sponsored by Senators Dominick, ALLOTT, 
BENNETT, CASE, FANNIN, JAVITS, KUCHEL, 
Morton, and Tower. A companion 
measure is being introduced today in the 
other body by Representative Morse of 
Massachusetts and more than 40 of his 
colleagues. 

This Commission would bring to bear 
on the management of public business 
the very best minds in private industry, 
Government, labor, and education. Its 
mandate is to answer two fundamental 
questions: Can new management tech- 
nology aid us in solving public problems? 
What is the best way to do the job? 

This bill proposes that a National Com- 
mission be appointed by the President in 
order to study and recommend the man- 
ner in which modern systems analysis 
and management techniques may be 
utilized to resolve national and commu- 
nity problems in the nondefense sector. 

The Commission would. be composed 
of a Chairman, Vice Chairman, and 11 
other members, who shall be experienced 
in the subject matter to be studied by 
the Commission, and shall include rep- 
resentatives from Government, business, 
labor, and education. In addition, the 
Commission may appoint an Executive 
Director and any other staff personnel 
retired: 

he Commission would Rave an active 
life of approximately 2%½ years. At the 
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end of ł year it would provide the Presi- 
dent and the Congress with a prelimi- 
nary report including a precise descrip- 
tion of the problems, a preliminary anal- 
ysis of the applicability of these new 
management techniques to a wide spec- 
trum of public problems, and a detailed 
plan for continuing study leading up to 
the final report. Then, 18 months later, 
the Commission would submit its final 
report, containing explicit plans, includ- 
ing case examples, for applying particu- 
lar management technology to specific 
public problems. This report would also 
contain recommendations for legislation, 
Federal executive action, and State and 
local governmental action needed to fa- 
cilitate the application of these tech- 
niques. 

` The Commission would study and in- 
vestigate the following major areas: 

First. Definition of those social and 
economic problems to which the applica- 
tion of the “systems approach” appears 
to hold promise. 

Second. Analysis of the many modern 
management techniques currently being 
used in the aerospace field to determine 
those which are best suited for applica- 
tion in the nondefense sector and what 
modifications may be required. 

Third. An assessment of the proper 
relationship between governmental and 
private investment in these areas, includ- 
ing the degree of public involvement and 
the best procedures for Government sup- 
port and funding. 

Fourth. An assessment of the optimum 
organizational relationships among sev- 
eral levels of governmental authorities. 

Fifth. The role of small business and 
organized labor in the application of 
these new management techniques. 

Sixth. An assessment of potential con- 
tributions of the universities toward re- 
solving public management problems. 

The tasks of management in both pub- 
lic and private enterprise have become 
more complex due to the very nature of 
the problems inherent in a dynamic so- 
ciety such as ours, and due, of course, to 
advances in science and technology. The 
problems of managing even the largest 
Federal programs of a generation ago 
were small compared to those of today. 
All levels of government—Federal, State, 
and local—are finding it increasingly dif- 
ficult to solve their complex management 
problems on a piecemeal basis, to a large 
extent because they lack the management 
techniques and skills that have been ap- 
plied so successfully in private industry. 

Although there are studies in process 
dealing with the use of systems analysis 
in several nondefense areas, the ques- 
tions of where and how the systems ap- 
proach is most applicable and the prob- 
lems as to how these can best be applied 
are still largely unanswered. Those ques- 
tions require the attention of a Commis- 
sion, appointed by the President, to in- 
clude the best minds in the field of 
modern management technology. 

Some of our distinguished colleagues 
have recently introduced. legislation 
which would authorize the expenditure 
of public funds, either directly by execu- 
tive departments or through grants to 
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the States, for contracts with universi- 
ties or other organizations which would 
attempt to apply the systems analysis 
approach to public problems. We fully 
support our colleagues on the basic issue 
of stimulating governmental support for 
such endeavors, but we also believe that 
a national commission is required first 
to provide the overall analysis and in- 
formed recommendations needed by all 
governmental authorities who may have 
reason to use the systems approach in 
the future. 

The significance of the proposal goes 
far beyond the mere application of sys- 
tems management and the new tech- 
nology. The Commission would be the 
first step in a major new political de- 
parture. What is envisioned is the ap- 
plication by private industry of these new 
problem-solving techniques to public 
policy problems. By utilizing the vital 
skills of private industry, under contract 
to the Government, it is possible at the 
same time to solve these increasingly 
complex problems and to attack inform- 
atively the great problems presented by 
the constant burgeoning of the Federal 
Government in its multifarious aspects. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The bill will be received and ap- 
propriately referred. 

The bill (S. 3762) to establish a Na- 
tional Commission on Public Manage- 
ment, and for other purposes, introduced 
by Mr. Scorr (for himself and other 
Senators), was received, read twice by 
its title, and referred to the Committee 
on Government Operations. 


PROHIBITION OF TRAVEL IN INTER- 
STATE OR FOREIGN COMMERCE 
WITH INTENT TO INCITE A RIOT 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, I 
introduce, on behalf of myself and 
Senator LauscuHe, for appropriate refer- 
ence, a bill to amend title 18 to punish 
those who travel in interstate commerce 
with the intent to incite a riot or other 
violent civil disturbance. This bill is a 
duplicate of section 502, Protection of 
Rights, of H.R. 14765, the Civil Rights 
Act of 1966, which was recently passed by 
the House of Representatives. 

Senator Lausch has alerted the Sen- 
ate to a report of a Cleveland grand jury 
which implicated professional agitators 
in the recent riots in Cleveland’s Hough 
area. The importance of evidence of 
this nature cannot be overestimated. Ac- 
cordingly, it is my belief that this section 
of the bill should be separately considered 
and acted upon. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the bill be printed in the 
RECORD. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The bill will be received and ap- 
propriately referred; and, without ob- 
jection, the bill will be printed in the 
RECORD. 

The bill (S. 3763) to amend title 18 of 
the United States Code to prohibit travel 
in interstate or foreign commerce with 
intent to incite a riot, and for other pur- 
poses, introduced by Mr. MAGNUSON (for 
himself and Mr. LauscHE), was received, 
read twice by its title, referred to the 
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Committee on the Judiciary, and ordered 
to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 
S. 3763 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That title 
18 of the United States Code is amended 
by inserting, immediately after chapter 101 
thereof, the following new chapter: 


“CHAPTER 102—RIOTS 


“§ 2101. Riots 

“Whoever moves or travels in interstate or 
foreign commerce or uses any facility in 
interstate or foreign commerce, including 
the mail, with intent to— 

“(1) incite, promote, encourage, or carry 
on, or facilitate the incitement, promotion, 
encouragement, or carrying on of, a riot or 
other violent civil disturbance; or 

“(2) commit any crime of violence, arson, 
bombing, or other act which is a felony or 
high misdemeanor under Federal or State 
law, in furtherance of, or during commission 
of, any act specified in paragraph (1); or 

“(3) assist, encourage, or instruct any 
person to commit or perform any act speci- 
fied in paragraphs (1) and (2); 
and thereafter performs or attempts to per- 
form any act specified in paragraphs (1), 
(2), and (3), shall be fined not more than 
$10,000 or imprisoned not more than five 
years, or both.” 

Sec. 2. The table of contents of Part I— 
Crimes” of title 18 of the United States Code 
is amended by inserting after the following: 


“101. Records and reports 2071 
the following new chapter reference: 
(TTT 2101”. 


Sec. 3. Nothing contained in this Act 
shall be construed as indicating an intent 
on the part of the Congress to occupy the 
field in which any provision of this Act op- 
erates to the exclusion of State laws on the 
same subject matter, nor shall any provi- 
sions of this Act be construed as invalidat- 
ing any provision of State law unless such 
provision is inconsistent with any of the pur- 
poses of this Act or provision thereof. 


FOREIGN BANKING CONTROL BILL; 
UNIFORM REGULATION OF FOR- 
EIGN BANKS 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I am to- 
day introducing legislation to provide 
Federal regulation for foreign banking 
corporations doing business in the United 
States and its territories. 

Under present law, foreign banking in 
the United States is regulated by the 
States. This arrangement fails to take 
into account the foreign policy and for- 
eign trade implications of the interna- 
tional banking industry, and causes some 
foreign governments to impose unneces- 
sary restrictions on U.S. banking corpo- 
rations doing business abroad. 

Under existing law any foreign bank- 
ing corporation desirous of doing busi- 
ness in the United States must obtain 
permission from the individual State in 
which it seeks to open its branch, agen- 
cy, or controlled subsidiary. According- 
ly, I am informed that the State Depart- 
ment has had to explain to many unbe- 
lieving foreign banking concerns propos- 
ing to do business in the United States 
that the Federal Government has no con- 
trol over the right of entry or of super- 
vision over such activities. 

Although the Constitution provides 
that the Congress has responsibility for 
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controlling money and for managing the 
international monetary affairs of the 
Nation, none of the various Federal 
banking agencies—that is, Comptroller 
of the Currency, Federal Reserve, FDIC— 
has any jurisdiction over foreign banks. 
Yet. these same agencies account for 98 
percent of domestic deposits. At a time 
when the Nation is deeply concerned 
about the interest equalization tax, the 
voluntary credit restraint program and 
other measures concerning our domestic 
economy and balance of payments, it is 
incompatible with the national interest 
that State banking authorities should 
still maintain complete regulatory au- 
thority and control over admittance of 
foreign banks. 

It is in the public interest to have Fed- 
eral supervision of the foreign banks be- 
cause of the degree of knowledge and 
expertise required to appraise various ap- 
plications as well as to examine and 
regulate foreign institutions. Because 
these activities constitute such a small 
proportion of the supervisory functions 
of any State, the desired specialization in 
the international banking field has not 
been developed. 

National regulation of foreign banks 
should encourage other nations to grant 
reciprocal privileges to our banks which 
operate or wish to operate abroad. 

It may on occasion be necessary to 
deny some foreign bank entry to do busi- 
ness in the United States. Such a re- 
fusal should originate at the Federal level 
where foreign policy implications may be 
assessed. Under present law, foreign 
banks can open branches only in Massa- 
chusetts, New York, and Oregon. If our 
policy is to deny branch banking facili- 
ties to foreign banks, then, on the same 
theory, U.S. banks can be deprived of the 
right to open new branches or to con- 
tinue operating in foreign countries. 

The policy contained in the legislation 
is an attempt to arrive at a compromise 
between the advocates of unlimited entry 
and those who would severely restrict 
access according to the will of the State 
in which the bank is to do business. The 
proposal establishes the following regu- 
lations: First an approval procedure, fol- 
lowed by periodic examination similar to 
that of national banks; second a firm— 
but appealable—revocation and suspen- 
sion procedure; and third reapproval 
every 5 years. 

There will no doubt be much debate 
over some of the details of this legisla- 
tion, but my intention is to arouse suf- 
ficient interest in the general proposition 
to which the bill is committed; that is, 
the Federal Government must take over 
this important function. The idea has 
been brilliantly set out by Prof. Jack 
Zwick of Columbia University in a paper 
entitled Foreign Banking in the United 
States” prepared for the Joint Economic 
Committee of the Congress. Mr. Zwick 
points out that foreign banks would not 
be a threat to the small depositor 
oriented bank, but rather foreign bank- 
ing operations would likely be limited to 
a handful of major cities—mainly for- 
eign trade centers—where it would be 
economical to operate. 
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In concluding his paper, Professor 
Zwick sums up his case for Federal 
chartering of foreign banks, as follows; 


The recommendation for free entry and 
equal access for foreign banks appears to be 
supported by past performance. Especially 
in the States whose foreign banking laws 
are most liberal, both bankers and super- 
visory Officials argue that the advantages 
gained by the States and the country as a 
whole far outweigh the disadvantages. The 
foreign banks have contributed to the de- 
velopment of New York and San Francisco 
as centers of international finance and trade. 
A byproduct of this development has been 
the expansion of trade in which U.S. firms 
have been important participants and which 
several domestic banks have financed to an 
increasing degree. The foreign banking in- 
stitutions have introduced new financial in- 
struments in the trade financing field and, 
thus, have complemented the activities of 
domestic banks. There has been little evi- 
dence or complaints of competitive develop- 
ments unfavorable to the domestic banks, 
and most banks report improved correspond- 
ent relations since the establishment of for- 
eign banking institutions here. In certain 
instances the foreign banks haye provided 
personal banking services to ethnic groups 
who otherwise would have been denied these 
services and who probably would have held 
some of their money outside the banking 
system. Finally, it has been noted that the 
existence of foreign banks here and branches 
and subsidiaries of U.S. banks overseas prob- 
ably has had favorable payments effects. 


I hope that this proposal will receive 
the attention which it deserves. 

I ask unanimous consent that the bill 
lay on the table until the close of busi- 
ness, Tuesday, September 6, for addi- 
tional cosponsors. I also ask unanimous 
consent that the bill be printed in its 
entirety in the Recorp following my 
remarks. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The bill will be received and ap- 
propriately referred; and, without objec- 
tion, the bill will be printed in the Rec- 
orp and held at the desk, as requested by 
the Senator from New York. 

The bill (S. 3765) to provide for Fed- 
eral control over foreign banking cor- 
porations operating within the United 
States, the District of Columbia, the sev- 
eral territories and possessions of the 
United States, and the Commonwealth of 
Puerto Rico introduced by Mr. JAVITS, 
was received, read twice by its title, re- 
ferred to the Committee on Banking and 
Currency, and crdered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 

S. 3765 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That title 
12 of the United States Code be amended as 
follows: 

“SHORT TITLE 

“SECTION 1. This Act may be cited as the 
“Foreign Banking Control Act.“ 
“ESTABLISHMENT OF BRANCHES, AGENCIES, OR 

SUBSIDIARIES 

“Src. 2. Except as herein provided, any 
foreign banking corporation must hereafter, 
obtain the prior approval of the Comptroller 
of the Currency, establish and operate a 
branch or branches, an agency or agencies, or 
& controlled subsidiary office or offices within 
any State. 

“APPROVAL BY COMPTROLLER 

“Sec. 3. (a) Facrors.—The Comptroller of 

the Currency shall grant a charter to con- 
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duct the business of banking through any 
agency, branch or controlled subsidiary only 
after a consideration of the following factors: 

“(1) the convenience of the business com- 
munity where the foreign banking corpora- 
tion intends to operate its agency, branch, 
or controlled subsidiary; 

“(2) the written comments of the De- 
partment of State; 

“(3) the national public interest. 

„(b) Views or STATE DepartTMENT.—Upon 
receipt of an application by a foreign bank- 
ing corporation to operate a branch, agency, 
or controlled subsidiary office, the Comp- 
troller shall transmit pertinent data relative 
thereto to the United States Department of 
State which shall then have sixty days in 
which to transmit its views on the applica- 
tion to the Comptroller who shall in the due 
course of his deliberations on the applica- 
tion, consider such views as prescribed in 
subsection (a) (2) of this section. 

“REQUIREMENTS OF APPLICATION 

“Sec. 4. (a) Conrents.—Any foreign bank- 
ing corporation may apply for permission to 
establish and operate a branch, agency or 
controlled subsidiary banking office by sub- 
scribing and submitting to the Comptroller 
of the Currency a written application in such 
form as the Comptroller shall prescribe, set- 
ting forth: 

“(1) The name of such foreign banking 
corporation; 

“(2) The amount of actual paid-in capital, 
surplus fund, and undivided profits of the 
foreign banking corporation each expressed 
in the currency of the country of incorpora- 
tion, the dollar equivalent of which amount, 
as determined by the Comptroller, shall be 
deemed the amount of the bank’s capital, 
surplus and undivided profits; 

“(3) The place at which the proposed office 
is to be situated; 

“(4) The nature and character of the bus- 
iness to be engaged in at the proposed office; 

“(5) Such other information as the Comp- 
troller may require. 

“(b) SUPPORTING DocuMEentTs.—An applica- 
tion to operate a branch, agency or con- 
trolled subsidiary office, must be accompanied 
by— 

“(1) A certified copy of the foreign bank- 
ing corporation’s charter or articles of in- 
corporation and of its bylaws or equivalent 
documents in a form satisfactory to the 
Comptroller; 

“(2) A certificate designating the Comp- 
troller and his successor in Office as the 
agent of the corporation upon whom process 
may be served in any action or proceeding 
against the foreign banking corporation, its 
agents or instrumentalities arising out of 
its banking activities within any State. The 
Comptroller shall forward by mail, postage 
prepaid, a copy of every process served upon 
him addressed to the manager or agent of 
such corporation at a previously designated 
place of business wherever located in the 
several States, Territories and possessions of 
the United States and the Commonwealth of 
Puerto Rico; 

“(3) A certificate of designation, which 
may be changed from time to time thereafter, 
specifying the name and address of the 
manager, agent, or other person to whom 
process shall be forwarded; 

“(4) Proof satisfactory to the Comptroller, 
in the form of an opinion of the appropriate 
bank supervisory authority, if any, opinion 
of counsel, or otherwise, that the foreign 
banking corporation has been authorized by 
its charter to carry on the business of bank- 
ing in the country of its incorporation and 
that it has fully complied with the laws of 
that country; 

(5) A charter fee of one thousand dollars 
for each branch, agency, or controlled sub- 
sidiary office applied for; and 
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“(6) Such additional material as the Comp- 
troller shall require. 
“AUTHORITY OF COMPTROLLER 


“Sec. 5. (a) EXAMINATION AND EXPENSE.— 
The Comptroller of the Currency shall cause 
the national bank examiners to examine the 
branch or branches, agency or agencies, or 
controlled subsidiary office or offices of each 
foreign banking corporation authorized to do 
business under section 2 of this Act at least 
as frequently as the Comptroller examines 
national banks. The examiner making the 
examination of any office of a foreign banking 
corporation shall have power to make a 
thorough examination of all the affairs of 
the bank which relate to the operation of 
such office and in doing so he shall have 
power to administer oaths and to examine 
any of the officers and agents thereof under 
oath and shall make a full and detailed re- 

of the condition of said office to the 
Comptroller of the Currency. The expense 
of such examination shall be assessed on the 
foreign banking corporation and shall be 
proportioned to the assets or resources of 
the office or Offices so examined at a rate or 
scale set by the Comptroller of the Currency. 

“(b) COMPLIANCE WITH RuLES.—The for- 
eign banking corporation, with respect to the 
business and affairs of its branch, agency or 
controlled subsidiary shall be subject to and 
will comply with all regulations and rules 
of the Comptroller of the Currency prescribed 
pursuant to this Act and shall file all reports 
of condition and other reports as the Comp- 
troller may from time to time require. If 
at any time, the foreign government under 
whose laws the parent bank of the agency, 
branch, or controlled subsidiary was orga- 
nized, changes its laws or regulations affect- 
ing United States banks operating thereunder 
(directly or through subsidiaries) the Comp- 
troller of the Currency shall have authority 
to impose the same conditions upon the for- 
eign banking corporation or its branch, agen- 
cy or controlled subsidiary operating within 
the United States, the District of Columbia, 
the Territories and possessions of the United 
States, or the Commonwealth of Puerto Rico. 

„(e) Accounts WITH Depostirarres.—The 
foreign banking corporation will keep on de~ 
posit, in accordance with such rules and 
regulations as the Comptroller of the Cur- 
rency shall from time to time prescribe, with 
such depositaries as the Comptroller shall 
approve, assets in such amounts and in such 
kinds as the Comptroller shall deem appro- 
priate, for the maintenance of a sound fi- 
nancial condition, the protection of deposi- 
tors and the public interest, and the main- 
tenance of public confidence in the business 
of the foreign branch, agency or controlled 
subsidiary, and the Comptroller may pre- 
scribe different amounts and kinds of as- 
sets which different foreign banking corpora- 
tions shall maintain on deposit pursuant to 
the provisions of this subsection. 

„d) Reserves—The foreign banking cor- 
poration shall maintain such reserves against 
deposits in its United States offices as the 
Comptroller may from time to time require, 
but in no event shall these reserves be low- 
er than those required of national banks. 

“(e) Books AND. Recorps.—The foreign 
banking corporation shall maintain separate 
books and records for the business and af- 
fairs of its branch, agency or controlled sub- 
sidiary offices in accordance with such rules 
and regulations as the Comptroller may pre- 
scribe, 

„) Two Year Inrervans,—Approval to do 
business under this Act shall be issued by 
the Comptroller for a five year period. At 
the end of the five year period the foreign 
banking corporation must re-apply to the 
Comptroller of the Currency for approval 
to continue in business for another five year 
period. 
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“(g) REVOCATION AND SuSPENSION.—The 
Comptroller shall have ultimate authority to 
revoke or suspend any charter issued pursu- 
ant to this section if— 

“(1) The foreign banking corporation’s 
domestic branch, agency or controlled sub- 
sidiary is conducting its business in an un- 
safe or unsound manner; or 

“(2) The foreign banking corporation’s 
domestic branch, agency or controlled sub- 
sidiary has failed to comply with a rule, 
regulation or order of the Comptroller; or 

“(3) The foreign banking corporation’s 
domestic branch, agency or controlled sub- 
sidiary has violated or refused to comply 
with applicable federal or state law; or 

“(4) The directors (or equivalent persons 
in charge) of any agency, branch or con- 
trolled subsidiary office, shall knowingly vio- 
late, or knowingly permit any of the officers, 
agents or seryants of the agency, branch or 
controlled subsidiary to violate any provi- 
sions of this chapter. Such violation 
shall, however, be determined and adjudged 
by a proper district or Territorial court of 
the United States in a suit brought for that 
purpose by the Comptroller of the Currency, 
in his own name, before the imposed sanc- 
tion becomes final. And in cases of such 
violation, every director (or equivalent per- 
son in charge) who participated in or as- 
sented to the same may be held liable in his 
personal and individual capacity for all dam- 
ages which the association, its shareholders 
or any person, shall have sustained in conse- 
quence of such violation. 

“(5) Any final determination of the 
Comptroller may only be appealed to the 
Circuit Court for the District of Columbia. 


“PENALTIES 


“Sec. 6. Every foreign banking corpora- 
tion, its agency, branch or controlled sub- 
sidiary which fails to make and transmit any 
report required under this chapter shall be 
subject to a penalty of $100 for each day 
after the day such report was to be made or 
transmitted. Whenever any foreign bank- 
ing corporation, its agency, branch, or con- 
trolled subsidiary delays or refuses to pay 
the penalty herein imposed, after it has been 
assessed by the Comptroller of the Currency, 
the amount thereof may be obtained upon 
the order of the Comptroller of the Cur- 
rency, out of interest or principal of the 
assets which may be maintained with United 
States depositaries pursuant to section 5(c) 
of this Bill. All sums of money collected by 
the Comptroller for penalties under this sec- 
tion shall be paid into the Treasury of the 
United States, after deduction of the costs 
incurred in their collection. 


“EXERCISE OF POWERS 


“Sec. 7. (a) INCIDENTAL TO BANKING.—For- 
eign banking corporation branches or con- 
trolled subsidiaries authorized to do business 
under this section may exercise all such in- 
cidental powers as shall be necessary to carry 
on the business of banking to the extent 
lawful for national banks. 

“(b) Fioucrary Capaciry.—The Comptrol- 
ler of the Currency shall be authorized and 
empowered to grant by special permit to any 
agency, branch, or controlled subsidiary office 
applying therefor, the right to act as trustee, 
executor, administrator, registrar of stocks 
and bonds, guardian of estates, assignee, re- 
ceiver, committee of estates of insane per- 
sons, or in any other fiduciary capacity in 
which state banks, trust companies, or other 
corporations which come into competition 
with national banks are permitted to act 
under the laws of the State in which the 
agency, branch, or controlled subsidiary is 
located. 

“(1) Any agency, branch or controlled sub- 
sidiary exercising any or all of the powers 
enumerated in subsection (b) of this section 
shall segregate all assets held in any fiduci- 
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ary capacity from the general assets of the 
foreign banking corporation, its agency, 
branch or controlled subsidiary, and shall 
keep a separate set of books and records 
showing in proper detail all transactions en- 
gaged in under authority of this section. 
(2) No agency, branch, or controlled sub- 
sidiary shall receive in its trust department 
deposits of current funds, subject to check, 
or the deposit of checks, drafts, bills of ex- 
change, or other items for collection or ex- 
change purposes. Funds deposited or held 
in trust awaiting investment shall be carried 
in a separate account and shall not be used 
by the foreign banking corporation, its agen- 
cy, branch or controlled subsidiary in the 
conduct of its business unless it shall first 
set aside in the trust department United 
States bonds or other securities approved by 
the Comptroller of the Currency. 


“LOCATION 


“Src. 8. GENERAL RuLE.—A foreign banking 
corporation may with the Comptroller’s ap- 
proval, establish an agency, branch, or con- 
trolled subsidiary within any State. 


“PRESENT OPERATIONS 


“Src. 9. (a) APPLY TO COMPTROLLER.—For- 
eign banking corporations may retain and 
continue to operate all such branches, 
agencies or controlled subsidiary offices that 
they may have in lawful operation at the 
date of approval of this section. However, 
all such branches, agencies or controlled sub- 
sidiary offices shall apply to the Comptroller 
of the Currency for a Federal charter within 
one year from the effective date of this Act. 
Such application shall become effective 30 
days after receipt and acceptance by the 
Comptroller's office, unless the Comptroller 
of the Currency determines : a 

“(1) The agency, branch or controlled sub- 
sidiary is being operated in an unsafe or 
unsound manner; or 

“(2) The agency, branch, or controlled sub- 
sidiary has been in continual or habitual vio- 
lation of state law; or 

(3) The continued operation of the 
agency, branch or controlled subsidiary 
would not be in the public interest and the 
Comptroller shall receive the advice of the 
State Department hereon. 


“REPRESENTATIVES OF FOREIGN BANKING CORPO- 
RATIONS 


“Src. 10. An individual may establish and 
maintain a representative office or offices in 
any state as representative of one or more 
foreign banking corporations upon duly 
registering with the Comptroller of the Cur- 
rency and obtaining a license from the Comp- 
troller. The application for such license 
shall be in such form and set forth such 
information as the Comptroller of the Cur- 
rency may require. The Comptroller of the 
Currency may grant or refuse the application 
in his discretion and may at any time in his 
discretion revoke any such license. Such 
representative shall pay an annual fee of 
$100 for each such Office and make such re- 
ports as the Comptroller may from time to 
time require. F 

“DEFINITIONS : 

“Sec. 11. (a) FOREIGN BANKING CORPORA- 
TIOoN.—The term ‘foreign banking corpora- 
tion’ means any organization, whether or not 
incorporated, which has been formed under 
the laws of a foreign government for the pur- 
pose of engaging in the business of bank- 
ing. As used herein ‘business of banking’ in- 
cludes, but is not limited to, the making of 
loans; receiving deposits; paying checks, 
drafts, bills, of exchange; or engaging in a 
fiduciary capacity with respect to funds 
within the institution’s custody. Ms 

„b) Brancu.—The term ‘branch’ in- 
cludes, but is not Umited to, any branch 
bank, branch office, branch agency, additional 
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office, or any branch place of business, at 
which deposits are received, located in any 


tate. 

“te) ‘CONTROLLED. SuBsiviarRY.—The term 
‘controlled subsidiary’ means any corporation 
organized to conduct the business of bank- 
ing under any State or Federal law which 
is directly or indirectly under the conrtol 
of any foreign banking corporation or con- 
trolling person of such foreign banking cor- 
poration. For the purposes of this section 
ownership of any particular amount of stock 
shall not be determinative of the question of 
control. It will presumed that any per- 
son, or corporation who Owns less than 5% 
of the voting securities of the foreign bank- 
ing corporation or association. As used here- 
in ‘person’ means any natura] person, trust, 
corporation, partnership, or other organized 
group. 

“(d) Acency.—The term ‘agency’ includes, 
but is not limf to, any agency bank, 
agency office, additional office or place of 
business authorized to carry on the business 
of banking, except the receiving of deposits. 

%) StaTre—The term ‘State’ means any 
state of the United States, the District of 
Columbia, or any territory or possession of 
the United States, or the Commonwealth of 
Puerto Rico. 

t) SEPaRaBILrTy.—If any provision of this 
Act or the application thereof to any person 
or circumstances is held invalid, the re- 
mainder of the Act and the application of 
the provision to other persons not similarly 
situated or to other circumstances shall not 
be affected thereby.” 


FEDERAL FIREARMS AMENDMENTS 
ee OF 1966 


Mr. HRUSKA. Mr. President, I send 
to the desk a bill which I am introducing 
and ask that it be appropriately referred. 
Its title is “Federal Firearms Amend- 
ments of 1966.“ It undertakes to amend 
the Federal Firearms Act of 1938 as 
~ Here is a short summary of the prin- 
cipal provisions of the bill: 


DIGEST OF HRUSKA FIREARMS CONTROL BILL 


First. Mail-order sales of handguns to 
minors prohibited: 

No carrier in interstate or foreign com- 
merce may deliver any handgun to any 
person under 21 years of age. 

Second. Mail-order and out-of-State 
sales restrictions: (a) No manufacturer 
or dealer may ship any handgun in inter- 
state or foreign commerce to any person, 
except a licensed manufacturer or deal- 
er, unless a sworn statement is submitted 
to the shipper by the prospective reci- 
pient that he first, is at least 21 years 
of age; second, is not prohibited by Fed- 
eral or State law or local ordinance from 
receiving or possessing the handgun; and 
third, discloses the title, true name and 
address of the principal law-enforce- 
ment officer of the locality to which the 
handgun will be shipped. 

No manufacturer or dealer may sell 
a handgun over-the-counter to out-of- 
State residents unless a sworn state- 
ment is submitted by the prospective re- 
cipient containing the information re- 
quired in subsection (a) above. 

Third. Presale’ notice and waiting 

period: 

Prior to shipment or over-the-counter 
sales to out-of-State residents, the 
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manufacturer or dealer must forward 
the sworn statement by registered or 
certified mail—return receipt request- 
ed—to the local law enforcement officer 
named in the statement. The state- 
ment must contain a full description— 
excluding serial number—of the firearm 
to be shipped. The seller must receive a 
return receipt evidencing delivery of the 
letter, or evidence that such letter has 
been returned because of the refusal of 
the local law enforcement officer to ac- 
cept such letter. 

A dealer then must delay delivery to 
the purchaser for 7 days after he has 
received the return receipt or notice of 
refusal. 

The Governor of any State may des- 
ignate an official in his State to receive 
notification of handgun purchases for 
his State or any part thereof. 

Fourth. Unlawful acts: The act of a 
manufacturer or dealer shipping any 
firearm in interstate commerce to any 
person in any State where the receipt of 
the firearm by such person would violate 
any statute of that State is prohibited. 

The act of knowingly transmitting in 
commerce or by mail any sworn state- 
ment containing any false information 
as to any material fact for the purpose 
of obtaining a firearm is prohibited. 
The act of knowingly making a false 
written or oral statement; furnishing 
false or deceiving identification to any 
licensed dealer, manufacturer, or im- 
porter for the purpose of obtaining a 
firearm is prohibited. 

The act of transporting into or receiv- 
ing a firearm by a resident of any State 
from outside the State if it were un- 
lawful for him to purchase or possess a 
firearm in his own State is prohibited. 

Fifth. Written notice to carrier: No 
manufacturer or dealer may deliver any 
package containing a firearm to any car- 
rier for transportation or shipment in 
commerce without prior written notice 
to the carrier. 

Sixth. Requirements for obtaining 
Federal licenses as manufacturer or 
dealer: The applicant must be at least 
21 years of age. 

The applicant must not be prohibited 
from receiving a firearm by the provi- 
sions of the act. 

The applicant must not have failed 
to disclose any material fact or made 
false statements in connection with the 
application. 

Seventh. License fees: The fee for a 
manufacturer’s or pawnbroker’s license 
shall be $50.a year; for a dealer’s license 
$25 for the first year and $10 for each 
renewal year. 

Eighth. Ammunition, components, and 
sawed-off rifies and shotguns removed 
from coverage. 

Ammunition, ammunition components, 
and minor parts of a firearm—such as 
springs, barrels, sights, and accessories— 
are removed from the application of the 
Federal Firearms Act. 

Firearms with overall lengths of less 
than 26 inches—such as short-barreled 
rifles and shotguns—mufflers and silen- 
cers are removed from the application of 
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the Federal Firearms Act—these items 
are covered in the National Firearms Act 
of 1934. 

Ninth. Penalty provisions: The exist- 
ing penalty provisions of the Federal 
Firearms Act—a maximum fine of $5,000 
and a maximum term of imprisonment 
of 5 years—are increased to maxi- 
mums of $10,000 and 10 years, but all 
sentenced offenders are made eligible for 
parole as the U.S. Board of Parole may 
determine. 

Mr. President, there has been pre- 
pared two documents pertaining to the 
bill I introduce. One is a comparison 
thereof with S, 1592 as revised. The sec- 
ond is an exhibit showing how the pres- 
ent Federal Firearms Act would be 
amended by the bill which is being in- 
troduced. 

It is my intention to offer this bill as 
a substitute for S. 1592 as revised, in a 
future session of the Senate Committee 
on the Judiciary. It is my belief that this 
bill which is directed at the real offender 
in the family of firearms, namely the 
handgun, and which is designed to assist 
the States to implement and to effec- 
tively enforee their statutes controlling 
handguns, will be an infinite improve- 
ment over S. 1592. It will be much more 
highly acceptable in that it does not 
wander off into areas of legislation not 
within the jurisdiction or competence of 
this Judiciary Committee, namely the 
field of imports and also of destructive 
devices. 

My position in the latter redial has 
been and still is that these subjects 
should be considered in the Senate Com- 
mittee on Finance where there now is 
pending S. 1591 which has for its purpose 
the amendment of the National Firearms 
Act of 1934—Machine Gun Act. 

Mr. President, this measure would give 
each State’s law-enforcement officers 
positive and timely notice of a contem- 
plated sale and delivery of handguns. 
They could then take such action as 
would be indicated. 

Thus the States would truly and ef- 
fectively receive assistance“ in enfore- 
ing the State flrearms control laws. 

In my judgment, this bill would make 
a constructive and substantial contribu- 
tion to the solution of what appears to 
be the significant problems in the fire- 
arms commerce in this country; namely, 
the purchase of handguns by mail or- 
der—or over the counter in the case 
of nonresidents—in circumvention or 
violation of the State law which should 
prevail. 

This bill would operate effectively 
without harsh impact and without un- 
warranted restrictions and requirements 
which would be visited otherwise upon 
those persons who own and use firearms 
in a lawful manner. 

By its very nature, the handgun is the 
most troublesome and difficult factor in 
unlawfully used firearms. Its size, 
weight, and compactness make it easy to 
carry, to conceal, to store, to transport, or 
dispose of. AN these features and others 
make it a very effective weapon in com- 
mission of crimes and violence. It is 
difficult to observe, control, and to police. 
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Its status as the most formidable and 
most frequently used tool of the criminal 
is well recognized and established by first, 
the existence in many States of laws con- 
trolling the handgun; and second, by sta- 
tistios on its unlawful and criminal use 
in crimes of violence. 
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The bill I introduce today will cope ef- 
fectively with this problem. Also, it will 
recognize and have regard for the 20 mil- 
lion Americans who are active users of 
firearms in a lawful, wholesome, and 
beneficial manner. It is my hope it will 
receive suitable study and favorable ac- 
tion by the committee and by the Senate. 
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Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the text of the bill be printed 
at the conclusion of my remarks and 
after the two documents mentioned pre- 
viously are set out. 

There being no objection, the docu- 
ments were ordered to be printed in thie 
Recorp, as follows: 


+. 


A BILL To AMEND THE FEDERAL FIREARMS ACT 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
first section of the Federal Firearms Act (52 
Stat. 1250) is amended to read: 

“That as used in this Act— 
~ “(1) The term ‘person’ includes an indi- 
vidual, partnership, association, or corpora- 
tion. 


“(2) The term ‘State’ includes each of the 
several States, the District of Columbia, the 
Commonwealth of Puerto Rico, Guam, the 
Virgin Islands, the Canal Zone, and American 
Samoa. 

“(3) The term ‘interstate or foreign com- 
merce’ Means commerce between any State 
and any place outside thereof; or between 
points within the same State, but through 
any place outside thereof; or within any 
possession or the District of Columbia. 


“(4) The term ‘firearm’, except when the 
context otherwise requires, means any weap- 
on, manufactured after the year 1898, by 
whatsoever name known, which will, or is 
designed to, or which may be readily con- 
verted to, expel a projectile or projectiles by 
the action of an explosive or the frame or 
recelver of any such weapon. 

“(5) The term ‘handgun’ means any 
pistol or revolver originally designed to be 
fired by the use of a single hand and which 
is designed to fire or capable of firing fixed 
cartridge ammunition, or any other firearm 
originally designed to be fired by the use of a 
single hand. 

“(6) The term ‘manufacturer’ means any 
person engaged in the business of manufac- 
turing. or importing firearms for purposes of 
sale or distribution, The term ‘licensed 
manufacturer’ means any such person li- 
censed under. the provisions of this Act. 


“(7) The term ‘dealer’ means any person 
engaged in the business of selling firearms at 
wholesale or retail, or any person engaged in 
the business of repairing such firearms or of 
manufacturing or fitting barrels, stocks, or 
trigger mechanisms to firearms, or any per- 
son who is a pawnbroker. The term l- 
censed dealer’ means any dealer who is 
licensed under the provisions of this Act. 


“(8) The term ‘pawnbroker’ means any 
person whose business or occupation in- 
cludes the taking or receiving, by way of 
pledge or pawn, of any firearm as security 
for the repayment of money loaned thereon. 

“(9) The term ‘Secretary’ means the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury or his designee. 

“(10) The term ‘crime of violence’ includes 
voluntary manslaughter, murder, rape, may- 
hem, kidnapping, robbery, burglary, house- 

breaking, extortion accompanied by threats 
of violence, assault with a dangerous weapon, 
assault with intent to commit any offense 
punishable by imprisonment for more than 
one year, arson punishable as a felony, or an 
attempt to commit any of the foregoing of- 
tenses. 


FEDERAL FIREARMS ACT 
(AS AMENDED TO SEPTEMBER 15, 1965) 
UNITED STATES CODE, TrrLE: 15, SECTIONS 901- 
910 


Sec. 901. Definitions: As used in this chap- 
ter: (1) The term “person” includes an indi- 
vidual, partnership, association, or corpora- 
tion. 


(2) The term “interstate or foreign com- 
merce” means commerce between any State, 
Territory, or possession (not including the 
Canal Zone), or the District of Columbia, 
and any place outside thereof; or between 
points within the same State, Territory, or 
possession (not including the Canal Zone), 
or the District of Columbia, but through 
any place outside thereof; or within any 
Territory or possession or the District of 
Columbia. 

(3) The term “firearm” means any 
weapon, by whatever name known, which is 
designed to expel a projectile or projectiles 
by the action of an explosive and a firearm 
muffier or firearm silencer, or any part or 
parts of such weapon. 


(4) The term “manufacturer” means any 
person engaged in the manufacture or im- 
portation of firearms, or ammunition or 
cartridge cases, primers, bullets, or propel- 
lent powder for purposes of sale or distribu- 
tion; and the term “licensed manufacturer” 
means any such person licensed under the 
provisions of this chapter. 

(5) The term “dealer” means any person 
engaged in the business of selling firearms 
or ammunition or cartridge cases, primers, 
bullets or propellent powder, at wholesale or 
retall, or any person engaged in the business 
of repairing such firearms or of manufactur- 
ing or fitting special barrels, stocks, trigger 

„or breech mechanisms to fire- 
asia: and the term “licensed dealer“ means 
any such person licensed under the provi- 
sions of this chapter. 


No change in the definition of “person”, 


“State” is defined to simplify and clarity 
various provisions of the Act. The Canal 
Zone is included in the definition. Previ- 
ously, for unknown reasons, it was excluded. 


“Interstate commerce“ has been modified 
to reflect the new definition of “state.” 


“Firearm” has been modified to exclude 
antique weapons made prior to 1898. Muf- 
fiers, silencers and minor parts removed from 
coverage. Mufflers and silencers are covered 
by the National Act. “Frame” and “receiver” 
are included. 


The definition of “handgun” is new. This 
is necessary because of mail-order restric- 
tions placed on handguns in new provisions. 


“Manufacturer” has been redefined to ex- 
clude manufacturers of ammunition, primers 
ap 5 Also, minor changes are made 

style. 


“Dealer” has been redefined to exclude pret 
munition, etc., and the word “special” has 
been stricken immediately’ precedi: par- 
rels“ since the Act should apply to gunsmiths 
even if they fit only “ordinary” barrels. 


“Pawnbroker” is new since higher license 
fees are proposed for the category of dealers. 


“Secretary” is defined to simplify later 
language. r i 
“Crime of violence” is new. It is taken 
from S. 2152, a proposed federal narcotics 
addict rehabilitation Act drafted by the De- 
partment of Justice. 
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A BILL To AMEND THE FEDERAL FIREARMS ACT 


“(11) The term ‘indictment’ includes an 
indictment or any information in any court 
of the United States or in any Court of any 
State under which a crime of violence may 
be prosecuted. 

“(12) The term ‘fugitive from justice’ 
means any person who has fled from any 
State to avoid prosecution for a crime of 
violence or to avoid giving testimony in any 
criminal proceeding.” 


Sec. 2. Section 2 of the Federal Firearms 
Act is amended to read: 

(a) It shall be unlawful for any manu- 
facturer or dealer, except a manufacturer 
or dealer having a license issued under the 
provisions of this Act, to transport, ship, or 
receive any firearm in interstate or foreign 
commerce. 


“(b) It shall be unlawful for any person 
to receive any firearm transported or shipped 
in interstate or foreign commerce in viola- 
tion of subsection (a) of this section, know- 
ing or having reasonable cause to believe 
such firearm to have been transported or 
shipped in violation of said subsection. 


“(c) It shall be unlawful for any licensed 
manufacturer or licensed dealer to ship or 
transport, or cause to be shipped or trans- 
ported, any firearm in interstate or foreign 
commerce, to any person in any State where 
the receipt by such person of such firearm 
would be in violation of any statute of such 
state unless the licensed manufacturer or 
licensed dealer establishes that he was un- 
able to ascertain with reasonable effort that 
the shipment would be in violation of such 
State law. 

“(d) It shall be unlawful for any person 
to ship, transport, or cause to be shipped or 
transported in interstate or foreign com- 
merce any firearm to any person knowing 
or having reasonable cause to believe that 
such person is under indictment or has been. 
convicted in any court of the United States 
or in any court of any State of a crime of 
violence or is a fugitive from justice. 


“(e) It shall be unlawful for any person 
who is under indictment or who has been 
convicted of a crime of violence, or who 9 — a 
fugitive from justice to ship, transport, 
CCC 
state or foreign commerce any firearm. 


“(f) It shall be unlawful for any person 
who is under indictment or who has been 
convicted of a crime of violence, or who is 
a fugitive from justice, to receive any firearm 
which has been shipped or transported in 
interstate or foreign commerce. 


“(g) It shall be unlawful for any person 
to or ship or cause to be trans- 
ported or shipped in interstate or foreign 
commerce any stolen firearm, knowing, or 
having reasonable cause to believe, such 
firearm to have been stolen. 
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FEDERAL FIREARMS ACT 
(AS AMENDED TO SEPTEMBER 15, 1965) 
UNITED STATES Cove, TITLE 15, SECTIONS 901- 
910 


(6) The term “fugitive from justice” 
means any person who has fied from any 
State, Territory, the District of Columbia, or 
possession of the United States to avoid 
prosecution for a crime punishable by im- 
prisonment for a term exceeding one year or 
to avoid giving testimony in any criminal 


ing. 

(7) The term “ammunition” shall include 
only pistol or revolver ammunition. It shall 
not include shotgun shells, metallic ammuni- 
tion suitable for use only in rifles, or any 22 
caliber rimfire ammunition. 

Sec. 902. Transporting, shipping or receiv- 
ing firearms or ammunition in interstate or 
foreign commerce; acts prohibited. (a) It 
shall be unlawful for any manufacturer or 
dealer, except a manufacturer or dealer havy- 
ing a license issued under the provisions of 
this chapter, to transport, ship, or receive any 
firearm or ammunition in interstate or for- 
eign commerce. 

(b) It shall be unlawful for any person to 
receive any firearm or ammunition trans- 
ported or shipped in interstate or foreign 
commerce in violation of subsection (a) of 
this section, knowing or having reasonable 
cause to believe such firearms or ammuni- 
tion to have been transported or shipped in 
violation of said subsection. 

(c) It shall be unlawful for any licensed 
manufacturer or dealer to transport or ship 
any firearm in interstate or foreign com- 
merce to any person other than a licensed 
manufacturer or dealer in any State the laws 
of which require that a license be obtained 
for the purchase of such firearm, unless such 
license is exhibited to such manufacturer or 
dealer by the prospective purchaser. 


(d) It shall be unlawful for any person to 
ship, transport, or cause to be shipped or 
transported in interstate or foreign com- 
merce any firearm or ammunition to any 
person knowing or having reasonable cause 
to believe that such person is under indict- 
ment or has been convicted in any court of 
the United States, the several States, Terri- 
tories, possessions, or the District of Colum- 
bia of a crime punishable by imprisonment 
for a term exceeding one year or is a fugitive 
from justice. 


(e) It shall be unlawful for any person 
who is under indictment or who has been 
convicted of a crime punishable by imprison- 
ment for a term exceeding one year or who 
is a fugitive from justice to ship, transport, 
or cause to be shipped or transported in 
interstate or foreign commerce any firearm or 
ammunition. 

(f) It shall be unlawful for any person who 
has been convicted of a crime punishable by 
imprisonment for a term exceeding one year 
or is a fugitive from justice to receive any 
firearm or ammunition which has been 
shipped or transported in interstate or for- 
eign commerce, and the possession of a fire- 
arm or ammunition by any such person shall 
be presumptive evidence that such firearm 
or ammunition was shipped or transported or 
received, as the case may be, by such person 
in violation of this chapter. 

(g) It shall be unlawful for any person to 
transport or ship or cause to be transported 
or shipped in interstate or foreign commerce 
any stolen firearm or ammunition, knowing, 
or having reasonable cause to believe, same 
to have been stolen. 
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The term “indictment” is new. It is taken 
from S. 1592 and S. 1965, pup iohpnged 
slightly. 


The term “fugitive from justice” is rede~ 
fined in view of the new definition of “state.” 


The term “ammunition” is stricken from 
the Act and all other references are subse- 
quently stricken, as this feature appears to 
be unenforced and unenforceable in the 
present Act, 

Sec. 2(a) of the Act is modified by remov- 
ing “or ammunition” for the reason cited 
above. 


Sec. 2(b) is modified in the same way as 
Sec. 2(a). 


Sec. 2 (c) is modified and broadened 80 
that it is a violation of the Federal Act for 
licensed dealers and manufacturers to ship 
in violation of ANY state law. The present 
provision applies only to those 8 states havy- 
ing state permit laws. There are many other 
states which have firearms control acts of 
one kind or another which would also be 
covered by the change. 


Sec. 2 (d) is modified to remove ammuni- 
tion, to refiect the new definition of “State’’ 
and to substitute a “crime of violence” for “a 
crime punishable by imprisonment for a 
term exceeding one year.” ‘This change is 
made in view of the Winchester“ Amend- 
ment of 1965 which allows licenseés who have 
been convicted of felonies unrelated to fire- 
arms crimes to continue in business. While 
the entire concept of applying the prohibi- 
tions of the Act to indicted persons seems to 
be questionable on constitutional grounds, 
the limited provision was retained so as not 
to be accused of ‘coddling criminals” : 

Narrowed to apply only to persons indicted 
or convicted of crimes of violence, 


Narrowed to crimés of violence and lan- 
stricken which was declared unconsti- 
tutional in Tot case. > 


Ammunition taken out. 
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“(h) It shall be unlawful for any person 
to receive, conceal, store, barter, sell, or 
dispose of any firearm or to pledge or accept 
as security for a loan any firearm moving 
in or which is a part of interstate or foreign 
commerce, and which while so moving or 
constituting such part has been stolen, 
knowing, or having reasonable cause to be- 
lieve such firearm to have been stolen. 


“(1) It shall be unlawful for any person to 
t, ship, or knowingly receive in 
interstate or foreign commerce any firearm 
from which the manufacturer's serial num- 
ber has been removed, obliterated, or al- 
tered. 


“(j) It shall be unlawful for any manu- 
facturer or dealer knowingly to deliver, or 
cause to be delivered, to any common or 
contract carrier for transportation or ship- 
ment in interstate or foreign commerce, to 
persons other than licensed manufacturers 
or licensed dealers, any package or other con- 
tainer in which there is any handgun with- 
out written notice to the carrier that such 
handgun is being transported or shipped. 

“(k) It shall be unlawful for any common 
or contract carrier to deliver, or cause to be 
delivered, in interstate or foreign commerce 
any handgun to any person with knowledge 
or with reasonable cause to believe that such 
person is under twenty-one years of age. 

“(1) It shall be unlawful for any licensed 
manufacturer or licensed dealer to ship any 
handgun in interstate or foreign commerce 
to any person other than another licensed 
manufacturer, or licensed dealer unless: 

“(1) such person has submitted to such 

manufacturer or dealer a sworn statement 
in such form and manner as the Secretary 
shall by regulation prescribe, containing the 
following information: (A) that such person 
is twenty-one years or more of age; (B) that 
he is not a person prohibited by this Act from 
receiving a handgun in interstate or foreign 
commerce; (Ç); that there are no provisions 
of law, regulations, or ordinances applicable 
to the locality to which the handgun will be 
shipped, which would be violated by such 
person’s receipt or possession of the hand- 
gun; and (D) the title, mame and official ad- 
dress of the principal law enforcement officer 
of the locality to which the handgun will be 
shipped: 
„% such manufacturer or dealer has, 
prior to the shipment of such handgun, 
forwarded by registered or certified mail (re- 
turn receipt requested) to (A) the local 
law enforcement officer named in the sworn 
statement, or (B) the official designated by 
the Governor of the State concerned under 
this subsection, a description of the handgun 
to be shipped, (including the manufacturer, 
the caliber, the model and type of such hand- 
gun, but not including serial number iden- 
tification) and one copy of the sworn state- 
ment, and has received a return receipt evi- 
dencing delivery of such letter, or such 
letter has been returned to such manufac- 
turer or dealer due to the refusal of the 
named law enforcement officer or designated 
official to accept such letter in accordance 
with United States Post Office Department 
regulations; and 

“(3) such manufacturer or dealer has de- 
layed shipment for a period of at least seven 
days following receipt of the notification of 
the local law enforcement officer’s or desig- 
nated official’s acceptance or refusal of such 
letter. A copy of the sworn statement and 
a copy of the notification to the local law 
enforcement officer or designated official 
along with evidence of receipt or rejection 
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(h) It shall be unlawful for any person to 
receive, conceal, store, barter, sell, or dis- 
pose of any firearm or ammunition or to 
pledge or accept as security for a loan any 
firearm or ammunition moving in or which is 
a part of interstate or foreign commerce, 
and which while so moving or constituting 
such part has been stolen, knowing, or 
having reasonable cause to believe the same 
to have been stolen. j 

(i) It shall be unlawful for any person to 
transport, ship, or knowingly receive in inter- 
state or foreign commerce any firearm from 
which the manufacturer’s serial number has 
been removed, obliterated, or altered, and 
the possession of any such firearm shall be 
presumptive evidence that such firearm ‘was 
transported, shipped, or received, as the case 
may be, by the possessor in violation of this 


August 25, 1966 


CoMMENT 


Ammunition out and minor word change 
in last line for clarity. 


Ammunition out and unconstitutional 
lanuguage striken. 


New provision that dealer must give writ- 
ten notice to carrier of handgun shipment. 


Dealers can’t ship pandana to persons 
under 21. 


For mail-order sales of handguns to in- 
dividuals, buyer must submit sworn state- 
ment that he is over 21, is not prohibited by 
Federal or State law, or local ordinance from 
purchasing the gun, and give the name of 
his local police chief. 


Dealer must send copy of sworn statement. 
by registered or certified mail to police chief 
and get return receipt or notice of refusal.. 


Dealer must delay 7 days after receiving 
notice back from police before delivery to. 
buyer. 
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of that notification shall be retained by the 
licensee as a part of the records required to 
be kept under section 3(d). For purposes of 
paragraph (2) (B), the Governor of any State 
may designate any official in his State to 
receive such notification for such State or 
any part thereof in lieu of the notification 
required by paragraph 2(A) and shall notify 
the Secretary of the name, title, and business 
address of such official and the Secretary 
shall publish in the Federal Register the 
name, title, and address of such official. 
Upon such publication, notification to the 
local law enforcement officers required under 
paragraph (2) (A) of this subsection will not 
be required for a period of 5 years from the 
date of such publication unless the request 
is withdrawn by the Governor of such te 
and such withdrawal is published in the 
Federal Register. 

“(m) It shall be unlawful for any licensed 
manufacturer or licensed dealer to sell or 
deliver for sale any handgun to any person 
other than another licensed manufacturer or 
licensed dealer who is not a resident of the 
State in which such manufacturer’s or 
dealer’s place of business is located and in 
which the sale or delivery for sale is made, 
unless such manufacturer or dealer has, 
prior to sale, or delivery for sale of the hand- 
gun, complied with the provisions of subsec- 
tion (1) of this section. 

“(n) It shall be unlawful for any person 
in connection with the acquisition or at- 
tempted acquisition of a firearm from a 
licensed manufacturer or licensed dealer to 

“(1) knowingly make any false or fic- 
titious statement, written or oral; or 

“(2) knowingly furnish or exhibit any 
false, fictitious, or misrepresented identifi- 
cation with the intention to deceive such 
manufacturer or dealer with respect tò any 
fact material to the lawfulness of the sale 
or other disposition of a firearm by a licensed 
manufacturer or licensed dealer under the 
provisions of this section. 

„o) It shall be unlawful for any person 
to transport or receive in the State where he 
resides a firearm purchased or otherwise ob- 
tained by him outside the State where he 
resides if it would be unlawful for him to 
purchase or possess such firearm in the State 
(or political subdivision thereof) where he 
resides.” 

Sec.3. Section 3 of the Federal Firearms 
Act is amended to read: 

“Sec. 3. (a) Any manufacturer or dealer 
‘desiring a license to transport, ship, or re- 
ceive firearms in interstate or foreign com- 
merce shall file an application for such 
license with the Secretary, in such form and 
containing such information as the Secre- 
tary shall by regulation prescribe. Each 
such applicant shall be required to pay a fee 
for obtaining such license as follows: 


“(1) If a manufacturer of firearms, a fee 
of $50 per annum; 

“(2) If a dealer (other than a pawnbroker) 
in firearms, a fee of $10 per annum, except 
that for the first renewal following the effec- 
tive date of the Federal Firearms Amend- 
ments of 1966 or for the first year he is en- 
gaged in business as a dealer such dealer will 
pay a fee of $25. 

(3) If a pawnbroker, a fee of $50 per 
annum. 

“(b) Upon filing by a qualified applicant 
of a proper application and the payment of 
the prescribed fee, the Secretary shall issue 
to such applicant the license applied for, 
which shall, subject to the provisions of this 
Act, entitle the licensee to transport, ship, 
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Sec. 903. License to transport, ship, or re- 
ceive firearms or ammunition: (a) Any man- 
ufacturer or dealer desiring a license to 
transport, ship, or receive firearms or ammu- 
nition in interstate or foreign commerce 
shall make application to the Secretary of 
the Treasury, who shall prescribe by rules and 
regulations, the information to be contained 
in such application. The applicant, shall, 
if a manufacturer, pay a fee of $25 per 
annum, and, if a dealer, shall pay a fee of 
$1 per annum. 


(b) Upon payment of the prescribed fee, 
the Secretary of the Treasury shall issue to 
such applicant a license which shall entitle 
the licensee to transport, ship, and receive 
firearms and ammunition in interstate and 
foreign commerce unless and until the license 
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Governor of any state may designate an 
official to receive notions in lieu of any or 
all police chiefs. - 


Affidavit must be submitted for over-the- 
counter sales of handguns to out-of-state 
residents. 


Unlawful for any purchaser of any fire- 
‘arm to make false statements or misrepre- 
sent material facts to dealer. 


Unlawful for any state resident to receive 
a firearm from outside his state in violation 
of state law or local ordinance. 


Ammunition taken out and minor word 
changes for clarity. 


Manufacturers’ fees increased from $25 to 
$50; dealers’ fees increased from $1 to $25 the 
first year and $10 for renewals; new $50 fee 
for pawnbrokers. 


Ammunition taken out and 3 new require- 
ments for obtaining Federal licenses are es- 


tablished: 
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sell and receive firearms in interstate or for- 

eign commerce during the period stated in 

the license. No license shall be issued pur- 
: suant to this Act $ 


“(1) to any applicant who is under 
twenty-one years of age; 

“(2) to any applicant, if the applicant 
(including, in the case of a corporation, 
partnership, or association, any individual 
who, directly or indirectly, has the power 
to direct or cause the direction of the man- 
agement and policies of the corporation, 
partnership, or association) is prohibited by 
the provisions of this Act from transporting, 
shipping, selling or receiving firearms in in- 
terstate or foreign commerce; or 

“(3) to any applicant who has willfully 
failed to disclose any material information 
required, or made any false statement as to 
any material fact, in connection with his 
application. Sha 

(e) The provisions of section 2 (d), (e), 
and (f) of this Act shall not apply in the 
case of a licensed manufacturer or licensed 
dealer who is under indictment for a crime 
of violence, provided that such manufacturer 
or dealer gives notice to the Secretary by 
registered or certified mail of his indictment 
within thirty days of the date of the in- 
dictment. A licensed manufacturer or li- 
censed dealer who has given notice of his in- 

. dictment; to the Secretary, as provided in 
_ this subsection, may continue operation pur- 
suant to his existing license during the term 
of such indictment, and until any conviction 
pursuant to the indictment becomes final, 
whereupon he shall be fully subject to all 
provisions of this Act, and operations pur- 
suant to such license shall be discontinued. 

d) Each licensed manufacturer and li- 
censed dealer shall maintain such records 
of production, importation, notification, 
shipment, sale and other disposal of firearms 
as the Secretary may by regulation prescribe.” 

Sec. 4. Section 4 of the Federal Firearms 
Act is amended to read: ; 

r “Sec: 4. (a) The provisions of this Act 
shall not apply with respect 

“(1) to the transportation, shipment, re- 
ceipt, or importation of any firearms sold or 
shipped to, or issued for the use of (A) the 
United States or any department, independ- 
ent establishment, or agency thereof; (B) 
any State or any department, independent 
establishment, agency, or any political sub- 
division thereof; (C) any duly commissioned 
officer or agent of the United States, a State 
or any political subdivision thereof; (D) any 
bank, common or contract carrier, express 


nized and operating in good 
transportation of money and valuables, which 
is granted an exemption by the Secretary; or 
(E) any research laboratory designated as 
such by the Secretary; or 


“(2) to the transportation, shipment, or 
receipt of antique or unserviceable firearms 
possessed and held as a curio or museum 
piece. 
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is suspended or revoked in accordance with 
the provisions of this chapter: Provided, 
That no license shall be issued to any appli- 
cant within two years after the revocation 
of a previous license. 


(c) Whenever any licensee is convicted of a 
violation of any of the provisions of this 
chapter, it shall be the duty of the clerk of 
the court to notify the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury within forty-eight hours after such con- 
viction and said Secretary shall revoke such 
license: Provided, That in the case of appeal 
from such conviction the licensee may fur- 
nish a bond in the amount of $1,000, and 
upon receipt of such bond acceptable to the 
Secretary of the Treasury he may permit the 
licensee to continue business during the pe- 
riod of the appeal, or should the licensee re- 
fuse or neglect to furnish such bond, the Sec- 


retary of the Treasury shall suspend such 


license until he is notified by the clerk of the 
court of last appeal as to the final disposition 
of the case. 

(d) Licensed dealers shall maintain such 
permanent records of importation, shipment, 
and other disposal of firearms and ammuni- 
tion as the Secretary of the Treasury shall 
prescribe. 


Sec. 904, Excepted persons. The provisions 
of this chapter shall not apply with respect 
to the transportation, shipment, receipt, or 
importation of any firearm, or ammunition, 
sold or shipped to, or issued for the use of, 
(1) the United States or any department, 
independent establishment, or agency there- 
of; (2) any State, Territory or possession, or 
the District of Columbia, or any depart- 
ment, independent establishment, agency, or 
any political subdivision thereof; (3) any 
duly commissioned officer or agent of the 
United States, a State, Territory, or posses- 
sion, or the District of Columbia, or any 
political subdivision thereof; (4) or to any 
bank, public carrier, express, or armored- 
truck company organized and operating in 
good faith for the transportation of money 
and valuables; (5) or to any research labora- 
tory designated by the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury: Provided, That such bank, public car- 
riers, express, and armored-truck companies 
are granted exemption by the Secretary of the 
Treasury; nor to the transportation, ship- 
ment, or receipt or any antique or unservice- 
able firearms, or ammunition, possessed and 
held as curios or museum pieces: Provided, 
That nothing contained in this section shall 
be construed to prevent shipments of fire- 
arms and ammunition to institutions, orga- 
nizations, or persons to whom such firearms 
and ammunition may be lawfully delivered 
by the Secretary of the Army, nor to prevent 
the transportation of such firearms and am- 
munition so delivered in competitions, 
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1. Applicant must be 21; 
2. Must not have violated the Act; 


3. Must not make false statements nor 
fail to disclose material facts. 


Present provision that indicted dealers 
may continue in business is clarified and 
requirement for posting bond eliminated. 


Record keeping requirement is modified by 
striking ‘permanent’. The Secretary is given 
discretion. 


Minor revisions are made for exemptions. 
“Public” carrier is stricken and “common or 
contract carrier” is substituted. 
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„b) Nothing contained in this Act shall 
be construed to prevent shipments of fire- 
arms to institutions, organizations, or per- 
sons to whom firearms may be lawfully de- 
livered by the of Defense or his 
designee, nor to prevent the receipt or trans- 
portation of such firearms by their lawful 


tary training 

Sec. 5. Section 5 of the Federal Firearms 
Act is amended to read: 

“Sec. 5 (a) Any person violating any of 
the provisions of this Act or any rules and 
regulations promulgated hereunder, or who 
makes any statement in applying for the li- 
cense or exemption provided for in this Act, 
knowing or having reasonable cause to know 
such statement to be false, shall, upon con- 
viction thereof, be fined not more than 
$10,000, or imprisoned for not more than ten 
‘years, or both, and shall become eligible for 
‘parole as the Board of Parole shall deter- 
mine. 

“(b) Any firearm involved in any violation 
of the provisions of this Act or any rules or 
regulations promulgated thereunder shall be 
subject to seizure and forfeiture, and all pro- 
vislons of the Internal Revenue Code of 1954 
Telating to the seizure, ‘forfeiture, and dis- 
position of firearms, as defined in section 
5848(1) of sald Code shall, so far as appli- 
cable, extend to seizures and forfeitures in- 
curred under the p of this Act.” 

Src, 906. Effective date of chapter: This 
chapter shall take effect thirty days after 
June 30, 1938. 

Sec, 907. Rules and regulations: The Sec- 


Sec. 909. Short title; This pee a may 
be cited as the Federal Firearms A 

‘Sec. 910. Relief from disabilities . 
from conviction; application; public inter- 
est; publication in Federal Register: A per- 
son who has been convicted of a crime pun- 
ishable by imprisonment for a term exceed- 
ing one year (other than a crime involving 
the use of a firearm or other weapon or a 
violation of this chapter or of the National 
Firearms Act) may make application to the 
Secretary of the Treasury for relief from 
the disabilities under this chapter incurred 
by reason of such conviction, ‘and the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury may grant such relief 
if it is established to his satisfaction that 
the circumstances regarding the conviction, 
and the applicant's record and reputation, 
are such that the applicant will not be likely 
to conduct his operations in an unlawful 
manner, and that the granting of the relief 
would not be contrary to the public interest. 
A licensee conducting operations under this 


from the disabilities 
chapter by reason of such a conviction, shall 
not be barred by such conviction from fur- 
ther operations under his license pending 
final action on an application for relief filed 
pursuant to this section. Whenever the 
Secretary of the Treasury grants relief to 
any person pursuant to this section, he shall 
promptiy publish in the Federal Register 
notice of such action, together with the rea- 
sons therefor. 

Src. 6. The Federal Firearms Act is 
amended by adding at the end thereof the 
following new section: 

“Sec. 11. Nothing in this Act shall be con- 
strued as modifying or affecting the require- 
ments of section 414 of the Mutual Security 
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Sec. 905. Penalties: (a) Any person violat- 
ing any of the provisions of this chapter or 
any rules and regulations promulgated here- 
under, or who makes any statement in apply- 
ing for the license or exception provided for in 
this chapter, knowing such statement to be 
false, shall, upon conviction thereof, be fined 
not more than $2,000, or imprisoned for not 
more than fiye years, or both. 


(b) Any firearm or ammunition involved 
in any violation of the provisions of this 
chapter or any rules or regulations promul- 
gated thereunder shall be subject to seizure 
and forfeiture, and all provisions of Title 26 
relating to the seizure, forfeiture, and dis- 
position of firearms as defined in section 2733 
of Title 26 shall, so far as applicable, extend 
to seizures and forfeitures incurred under the 
provisions of this chapter. 
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Secretary of Defense” is substituted for 
“Secretary of Army.” 


“Or having reasonable cause to know” 


‘added to Sec. 5(a); reference to the lll 


Revenue Code is updated. The maximum 
penalty provisions are increased to $10,000 
and ten years and authorization is ‘given for 
paroi of any sentenced violator of the Act 

in the discretion of the Board of Parole. 


Reference to the Internal Reyenue Code is 
updated. 


FW Ge ENE 


New section is added so Federal Firearms 
Act will not be construed to modify exist- 


ing law governing imports. 
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Act of 1954, ds amended, with respect to the 
manufacture, exportation, and importation 
of arms, ammunition, and implements of 
war.” 

Src. 7. The amendments made by this Act 
shall become effective on the first day of the 
sixth month beginning after the date of 
enactment of this Act. 

Sec. 8. This Act may be cited as the “Fed- 
eral Firearms Amendments of 1966”. 
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August 25, 1966 
CoMMENT 


Six ante grace period is ‘given before 
effective date of the amendments. 


+ 


New section providing “Short Title” for 
the Amendments. 


Comparison of major features of Hruska bill and S. 1592 (as revised) : 


Hruska BL 
HANDGUNS 
1. Affidavit procedure required for maill- 
order sales. 
2. Affidavit required for over-the-counter 
sales to nonresidents. 
3. No such prohibition. 


4. Must be 21 to purchase. 
RIFLES AND SHOTGUNS 


1. No such provision (but see unlawful 
acts section). 
2. No such provision. 


8. No such requirement. 
IMPORTS 
1. No special restrictions. 


DESTRUCTIVE DEVICES 

1. No provisions. Hruska proposes that 
they be covered by amendment of National 
Firearms Act (Machine Gun Act). 

LICENSE FEES 

Dealers: $25 first year, $10 thereafter. 
. Manufacturers and importers: $50. 
. Pawnbrokers: $50. 
. Destructive devices: no special fee. 


* 9 


LICENSING REQUIREMENTS 


1. Applicant must be 21. 

2. Must not be prohibited by the Federal 
Firearms Act from shipping firearms, 

3. Must not make false statements; must 
disclose material facts. 

4. Covered by 2 above. 


5. No such requirement. 


6. No such requirement. 
AMMUNITION AND MINOR PARTS 
1, These items are removed from coverage. 


UNLAWFUL ACTS 

1. Dealers can’t ship firearms interstate in 
violation of any state law. 

2. Must give written notice to carrier of 
firearms shipment. 

3. Individuals can’t bring firearms into 
state of residence in violation of Federal, 
state and local law. 

4. No such requirement. 


5. Buyer can’t knowingly make false state- 
ments or misrepresent material facts to 
dealer for any sale of any firearm. 


PENALTIES 

1. Present penalty provisions of Federal 
Firearms Act are increased from maximum 
fine of $2,000 and 5 years imprisonment to 
$10,000 fine and up to 10 years imprisonment, 
but eligibility for parole is given to the Board 
of Parole at any time after imprisonment, 


S. 1592 (as REVISED) 
HANDGUNS 
1. Mail-order sales prohibited. 


2. Prohibits such sales. 


8. Prohibits imports of military surplus 
handguns. 
4. Same requirement. 
RIFLES AND SHOTGUNS 


1, Affidavit required for mail-order sales, 


. Prohibits mail-order sales of e 
N 
3. Must be 18 to purchase, 
IMPORTS 
1. In addition to embargoes cited above, 
imports must: meet “recognized safety 
standards,” be generally recognized as par- 
ticularly suitable for, or adaptable to, sport- 
ing purposes. 
DESTRUCTIVE DEVICES 
1. Prior police approval required for sale. 
2. Embargo on imports including weapons 
covered by “Machine Gun Act.” 
LICENSE FEES 
1, Same provision. 
2. $500. 
3. $250. 
4. $1,000 for dealers, manufacturers, im- 


LICENSING REQUIREMENTS 
1, Same requirement. 
2. Similar requirement. 


3. Similar requirement. 


4. Must not have violated provisions of 
the Federal Act. 

5. Must be “likely to maintain operations 
in compliance with the Act.” 

6. Must have “business premises.” 

AMMUNITION AND MINOR PARTS 

1. Ammunition (except for destructive de- 

vices) and parts removed from coverage. 
UNLAWFUL ACTS 
1. No such provision, 


2. Similar requirement, but package must 
be labeled. 
3. No such requirement. 


4. Can't cross state lines with a firearm 
with intent to commit a felony (up to 10 
years term and $10,000 fine). 

5. Unlawful for dealer to sell any firearm 
to any person without complete identifica- 
tion and meet age and residence require- 
ments previously stated; dealer absolutely 
criminally liable if buyer may not lawfully 
receive firearms by reason of Federal or state 
law, and local ordinance (no element of 
scienter required). 


PENALTIES 


1. No such provision, but see #4 in Unlaw- 
ful Acts section. 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The bill will be received and ap- 
propriately referred; and, without ob- 
jection, the bill will be printed in the 
RECORD. 


The bill (S. 3767) to amend the Fed- 
eral Firearms Act, introduced by Mr. 
Hruska, was received, read twice by its 
title, referred to the Committee on the 
Judiciary, and ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 

8. 3767 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
first section of the Federal Firearms Act ASA 
Stat. 1250) is amended. to. read: 

“That as used in this Act— 

“(1) The term ‘person’ includes an indi- 
vidual, partnership, association,- or 
corporation, 

“(2) The term ‘State’ includes each of the 
several States, the District of Columbia, the 
Commonwealth of Puerto Rico, Guam, the 
Virgin Islands, the Danat Zone, and Ameri- 
can Samoa. 

“(3) The term ‘interstate or foreign com- 
merce’ means commerce between any State 
and any place outside thereof; or between 
points within the same State, but through 
any place outside thereof; or within 
possession or the District of Columbia. 

(4) The term flrearm', except when the 
context otherwise requires, means any 
weapon, manufactured after the year 1898, 
by whatsoever name known, which will, or is 
designed to, or which may be readily con- 
verted to, expel a projectile or projectiles’ by 
the action of an explosive or the frame or 
receiver of any such weapon. 

“(5) The term ‘handgun’ mearis any pistol 
or revolver originally designed to be fired 
by the use of a single hand and which is de- 
signed to ‘fire or capable of firing fixed 
cartridge ammunition, or any other firearm 
originally designed to be fired by the use of a 
single hand. 

6) The term ‘manufacturer’ means any 
person engaged in the business of manufac- 
turing or importing firearms for purposes of 
sale or distribution. The term licensed man- 
ufacturer’ means any such person licensed 
under the provisions of this Act. 

“(7) The term “‘dealer’ means any person 
engaged in the business of selling firearms 
at wholesale or retail, or any person engaged 
in the business of repairing such firearms or 
of manufacturing or fitting barrels, stocks, 
or trigger mechanisms to firearms, or any 
person who is a pawnbroker. The term ‘li- 
censed dealer’ means any dealer who 18 li- 
censed under the provisions of this Act. 

68) The term ‘pawnbroker’ means any 
person whose business or occupation includes 
the taking or receiving, by way of pledge or 
pawn, of any firearm as security for the re- 
payment of money loaned thereon. ` 

“(9) The term ‘Secretary’ means the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury or his designee. 

“(10) The term ‘crime of violence’ in- 
cludes voluntary manslaughter, murder, rape, 
mayhem, kidnaping, robbery, burglary, 
housebreaking, extortion accompanied by 
threats of violence, assault with a dangerous 
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weapon, assault with intent to commit any 
offense punishable by imprisonment for more 
than one year; arson punishable as a felony; 
or an attempt to commit any of the fore- 
~“(11) The term ‘indictment’ includes an 
indictment or any information in any court 
of the United States, or in any Court of 
any State under which a crime of violence 
may be prosecuted. 

(12) The term ‘fugitive from justice’ 
means any person who has fied from any 
State to avoid prosecution for a crime of 
violence or to avoid giving testimony in any 
criminal proceeding.” © 

Seo. 2. Section 2 of the Federal Firearms 
Act is amended to read: 

„(a) It shall be unlawful for any manu- 
facturer or dealer, except a manufacturer 
or dealer having a license issued under the 
provisions of this Act, to transport, ship, or 
receive any firearm in interstate or foreign 
commerce, 3 

“(b) It shall be unlawful for any person 
to recelve any firearm transported or shipped 
in interstate or foreign commerce in viola- 
tion of subsection (a) of this section, know- 
ing or having reasonable cause to believe 
such firearm to have been transported or 
shipped in violation of said subsection. 

„(e) It shall be unlawful for any licensed 
manufacturer or licensed dealer to ship or 
transport, or cause to be shipped or trans- 
ported, any firearm in interstate or foreign 
commerce, to any person in any State where 
the receipt by such person of such firearm 
would be in violation of any statute of such 
State unless the licensed manufacturer or 
licensed dealer establishes that he was un- 
able to ascertain with reasonable effort that 
the shipment would be in violation of such 
State law. 

“(df It shall be unlawful for any person to 
ship, transport, or cause to be shipped or 
transported in interstate or foreign com- 
meroe any firearm to any person knowing or 
having reasonable cause to believe that such 
person is under indictment or has been con- 
victed in any court of the United States or 
in ‘any court of any State of a crime of 
violence or is a fugitive from justice. 

„e) It shall be unlawful for any person 
who is under indictment or who has been 
convicted of a crime of. violence, or who is a 
fugitive from justice to ship, transport, or 
cause to be shipped or transported in inter- 
state or foreign commerce any firearm. 

“(f) It shall be unlawful for any person 
who is under indictment or who has been 
convicted of a crime of violence, or who 
is a fugitive from justice, to receive any fire- 
arm which has been shipped or transported 
in interstate or foreign commerce. 

“(g) It shall be unlawful for any person 
to transport or ship or cause to be trans- 
ported or shipped in interstate or foreign 
commerce any stolen firearm, knowing, or 
having sonable cause to believe, such fire- 
arm to have been stolen. 

“(h) It shall be unlawful for any person 
to receive, conceal, store, barter, sell, or dis- 
pose of any firearm or to pledge or accept as 
security for a ioan any firearm moving in or 
which is a part of interstate or foreign com- 
merce, and which while so moving or con- 
stituting such part has been stolen, know- 
ing, or having reasonable cause to believe 
such firearm to have been stolen. 

“(1) It shall be unlawful for any person 
to transport, ship, or knowingly receive in 
interstate or foreign commerce any firearm 
from which the manufacturer's serial num- 
ber has been removed, obliterated, or altered. 

„J) It shall be unlawful for any manu- 
facturer or dealer knowingly to deliver, or 
cause to be delivered, to any common or 
contract carrier for transportation or ship- 
ment in interstate or foreign commerce, to 
persons other than licensed manufacturers 
or licensed dealers, any package or other con- 
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tainer in which there is any handgun with- 
out written notice to the carrier that such 
handgun is being transported or shipped; 

~“ (k) It shall be unlawful for any common 
or contract carrier to deliver, or cause to be 
delivered, in interstate or foreign commerce 
any handgun to any person with knowledge 
or with reasonable cause to bélieve that such 
person is under twenty-one’ years of age. 

“(1) It shall be unlawful for any licensed 
manufacturer or licensed dealer to ship any 
handgun in interstate or foreign commerce 
to any person other than another licensed 
manufacturer or licensed dealer unless: 

“(1), such person has submitted to such 
manufacturer or dealer a sworn statement in 
such form and manner as the Secretary shall 
by regulation prescribe, containing the fol- 
lowing information: (A) that such person 
is twenty-one years or more of age; (B) 
that he is not a person prohibited by this 
Act from receiving a handgun in interstate or 
foreign. commerce; (C) that there are no 
provisions of law, regulations, or ordinances 
applicable to the locality to which the hand- 
gun will be shipped, which would be violated 
by such person’s receipt or possession of the 
handgun; and (D) the title, name and offi- 
cial address of the principal law enforcement 
Officer of the locality to which the handgun 
will be shipped: 

“(2) such manufacturer or dealer has, 
prior to the shipment of such handgun, 
forwarded by registered or certified mail (re- 
turn receipt requested) to (A) the local law 
enforcement officer named in the sworn 
statement, or (B) the official designated 
by the Governor of the State concerned 
under this subsection, a description of the 
handgun to be Shipped, (including the 
manufacturer, the caliber, the model and 
type of such handgun, but not including 
serial number identification) and one copy 
of the sworn statement, and has received a 
return receipt evidencing delivery of such 
letter, or such letter has been returned to 
such manufacturer’ or dealer due to the re- 
fusal of the named law enforcement officer or 
designated official to accept such letter in 
accordance with United States Post Office 
Department regulations; and 

“(3) such manufacturer or dealer has de- 

layed shipment for a period of at least seven 
days: following receipt of the notification of 
the local law enforcement officer’s or desig- 
nated official’s acceptance or refusal of such 
letter. 
A copy of the sworn statement and a copy 
of the notification to the local law enforce- 
ment officer or designated official along with 
evidence of receipt or rejection of that notifi- 
cation shall be retained by the licensee as a 
part of the records required to be kept under 
section 306d). For purposes of paragraph 
(2) (B), the Governor of any State may desig- 
nate any Official in his State to receive such 
notification for such State or any part thereof 
in lieu of the notification required by para- 
graph 2(A) and shall notify the Secretary 
of the name, title, and business address of 
such official and the Secretary shall publish 
in the Federal Register the name, title, and 
address of such official. Upon such publica- 
tion, notification to the local law enforce- 
ment officers required under paragraph (2) 
(A) of this subsection will not be required 
for a period of five years from the date of 
such publication unless the request is with- 
drawn by the Governor of such State and 
such withdrawal is published in the Federal 
Register. : 

(m) It shall be unlawful for any licensed 
manufacturer or licensed dealer to sell or 
deliver for sale any handgun to any person 
other than another licensed manufacturer 
or licensed dealer who is not a resident of 
the State in which such manufacturer's or 
dealer's place of business is located and in 
which the sale or delivery for sale is made, 
unless such manufacturer or dealer has, 
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prior to sale; or delivery for sale of the hand- 
gun, complied with the provisions of subsec- 
tion (1) of this section. 

n) It shall be unlawful for any person 
in connection with the acquisition or at- 
tempted acquisition of a firearm from a li- 
censed manufacturer or licensed dealer to— 

“(1) knowingly make any false or fictitious 
statement, written or oral; or 

“(2) knowingly furnish or exhibit any 
false, fictitious, or misrepresented identiflca- 
tion with the intention to deceive such man- 
ufacturer or dealer with respect to any fact 
material to the lawfulness of the sale or 
other disposition of a firearm by a licensed 
manufacturer or licensed déaler under the 
provisions of this section. 

„% It shall be unlawful for any person 
to transport or recéive in the State where he 
resides a firearm purchased or otherwise ob- 
tained by him outside the State where he 
resides if it would be unlawful for him to 
purchase or possess such firearm in the State 
(or political subdivision thereof) where he 
resides.” 

Src. 8:'Section 3 of the Federal Firearms 
Act is amended to read: 

“Sec. 3. (a) Any manufacturer or dealer 
desiring a license to transport, ship, or re- 
ceive firearms in interstate or foreign com- 
merce shall file an application for such li- 
cense with the Secretary, in such form and 
containing such information as the Secretary 
shall by regulation prescribe. Each such ap- 
Plicant shall be required to pay a fee for 
obtaining such license as follows: 

“(1) If a manufacturer of firearms, a fee 
of $50 per annum; 

“(2) Ifa dealer (other than a pawnbroker) 
in firearms, a fee of $10 per annum, except 
that for the first renewal following the ef- 
fective date of the Federal Firearms Amend- 
ments of 1966 or for the first year he is 
engaged in business as a dealer such dealer 
will pay a fee of $25. l 

“(3) If a pawnbroker, a fee of $50 per 
annum. , 

“(b) Upon filing by a qualified applicant 
of a proper application and the payment of 
the prescribed fee, the Secretary shall issue 
to such applicant the license applied for, 
which shall, subject to the provisions of this 
Act, entitle the licensee to transport, ship, 
sell and receive firearms in interstate or 
foreign commerce during the period stated 
in the license. No license shall be issued 
pursuant to this Act— : 

“(1) to any applicant who is under 
twenty-one years of age; 

“(2) to any applicant, if the applicant 
(including, in the case of a corporation, 
partnership, or asssociation, any Individual’ 
who, directly or indirectly, has the power to 
direct or cause the direction of the manage- 
ment and policies of the corporation, 
partnership, or association) is prohibited by 
the provisions of this Act from transporting, 
shipping, selling or receiving firearms in 
interstate or foreign commerce: or 

“(3) to any applicant who has willfully 
failed to disclose any material information, 
required, or made any false statement as to 
any material fact, in connection with his 
application. 

“(c) The provisions of section 2 (d), (e), 
and (f) of this Act shall not apply in the 
case of a licensed manufacturer or licensed 
dealer who is under indictment for a crime 
of Violence, provided that such manufacturer 
or dealer gives notice to the Secretary by 
registered or certified mail of his indictment 
within thirty days of the date of the indict- 
ment. A licensed manufacturer or licensed 
dealer who has given notice of his indict- 
ment to the Secretary, as provided in this 
subsection, may continue operation pursuant 
to his existing license during the term of 
such indictment, and until any conviction 
pursuant to the indictment becomes final, 
whereupon he shall be fully subject to all 
provisions of this Act, and operations 
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pursuant to such license shall be dis- 
continued, 

“(d) Each licensed manufacturer and 
licensed dealer shall maintain such records 
of production, importation, notification, ship- 
ment, sale and other disposal of firearms as 
the, Secretary may by regulation prescribe.” 

Sec, 4. Section 4 of the Federal Firearms 
Act is amended to read: 

“Sec. 4. (a) The provisions of this Act 
shall not apply with respect 

“(1) to the transportation, shipment, 
receipt, or importation of any firearms sold 
or shipped to, or issued for the use of (A) 
the United States or any department, inde- 
pendent establishment, or agency thereof; 
(B) any State or any department, inde- 
pendent establishment, agency, or any 
political subdivision thereof; (C) any duly 
commissioned officer or agent of the United 
States, a State or any political subdivision 
thereof; (D) any bank, common or contract 
carrier, express company or armored-truck 
com) y organized and operating in good 
faith for the transportation of money and 
valuables, which is granted an exemption by 
the Secretary; or (E) any research laboratory 
designated as such by the Secretary; or 

“(2) to the transportation, shipment, or 
receipt of antique or unserviceable firearms 

and held as a curio or museum 
piece. 
“(b) Nothing contained in this Act shall 
be construed to prevent shipments of fire- 
arms to institutions, organizations, or per- 
sons to whom firearms may be lawfully de- 
livered by the Secretary of Defense or his 
designee, nor to prevent the receipt or trans- 
portation of such firearms by their lawful 
possessors while they are engaged in military 
training or in competitions.” 

Src. 5. Section 5 of the Federal Firearms 
Act is amended to read: 

“Sec. 5, (a) Any person violating any of 
the provisions of this Act or any rules and 
regulations promulgated hereunder, or who 
makes any statement in applying for the 
license or exemption provided for in this Act, 
knowing or having reasonable cause to know 
such statement to be false, shall, upon con- 
yiction thereof, be fined not more than 


$10,000, or imprisoned for not more than ten- 


years, or both, and shall become eligible for 
parole as the Board of Parole shall determine. 

“(b) Any firearm involved in any violation 
of the provisions of this Act or any rules or 
regulations promulgated thereunder shall be 
subject to seizure and forfeiture, and all pro- 
visions of the Internal Revenue Code of 1954 
relating to the seizure, forfeiture, and dis- 
position of firearms, as defined in section 
5848 (1) of said Code shall, so far as appli- 
cable, extend to seizures and forfeitures in- 
curred under the provisions of this Act.” 

Sec. 6. The Federal Firearms Act is 
amended by adding at the end thereof the 
following new section: 

“Sec. 11. Nothing in this Act shall be con- 
strued as modifying or affecting the require- 
ments of section 414 of the Mutual Security 
Act of 1954, as amended, with respect to the 
manufacture, exportation, and importation 
of arms, ammunition, and implements of 
war.” 

Sec. 7. The amendments made by this Act 
shall become effective on the first day of the 
sixth month beginning after the date of en- 
actment of this Act. 

Sec. 8. This Act may be cited as the “Fed- 
eral Firearms Amendments of 1966”. 


ADJUSTMENTS IN ANNUITIES UN- 
DER THE FOREIGN SERVICE RE- 
TIREMENT AND DISABILITY SYS- 
TEM 


Mr. PELL. Mr. President, I introduce, 
for appropriate reference, a bill to pro- 
vide adjustments in annuities under the 
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Foreign Service retirement and disabil- 
ity system. 

I am introducing this bill at the re- 
quest of the Diplomatic and Consular 
Officers Retired, Inc. Their rationale 
and justification for this proposal has 
been forwarded to me. I ask unanimous 
consent that their statement be placed 
in the Recorp, along with the text of 
this bill. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The bill will be received and ap- 
propriately referred; and, without ob- 
jection, the bill and statement will be 
printed in the RECORD. 

The bill (S. 3768) to provide adjust- 
ments in annuities under the Foreign 
Service retirement and disability system, 
introduced by Mr. PELL, was received, 
read twice by its title, referred to the 
Committee on Foreign Relations, and 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

S. 3768 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America 
in Congress assembled, That section 821(a) of 
the Foreign Service Act of 1946 is amended 
(1) by striking out the word “thirty-five” 
and substituting therefor the word “forty”, 
and (2) by adding at the end thereof the fol- 
lowing sentence: “The annuity as so com- 
puted shall not exceed 80 per centum of the 
average salary used to compute the annuity.” 

Sec. 2. Section 855 of the Foreign Service 
Act of 1946 is amended (1) by inserting (a)“ 
immediately after the section number, and 
(2) by adding at the end thereof the follow- 
ing new subsection: 

“(b) The annuity of each former partici- 
pant under the System, who retired prior to 
the effective date of this subsection, and who 
at the time of his retirement had creditable 
service in excess of thirty-five years, shall 
be recomputed on the basis of actual years 
of creditable service not in excess of forty 
years. Service which was not creditable 
under the System on the date a former 
participant retired, shall not be included as 
creditable service for the purpose of this re- 
computation. The annuities payable to such 
persons shall, when recomputed, be paid at 
the rates so determined, except that (1) no 


such annuity as recomputed shall exceed 80 


per centum of the average salary used in com- 
puting the annuity, and (2) no such recom- 
putation or any other action taken pursuant 
to this subsection shall operate to reduce the 
rate of the annuity any such person is en- 
titled to receive under the System.” 

Sec. 3. Adjustments in annuity under this 
Act shall be paid to the nearest dollar. 

Sec. 4. This Act shall become effective on 
the first day of the month following its en- 
actment. 


The statement, presented by Mr. PELL, 
is as follows: 


STATEMENT BY THE DIPLOMATIC AND CONSULAR 
OFFICERS RETIRED, INCORPORATED (DACOR) 
To JUSTIFY a LEGISLATIVE PROPOSAL To PRO- 
VIDE ADJUSTMENTS IN ANNUITIES UNDER THE 
FOREIGN SERVICE RETIREMENT AND DISABIL- 
ITY SYSTEM 
1. Civil Service and Postal Retirees (the 

largest civilian group) now enjoy the benefit 

of a maximum of 80% of the high-five aver- 
age salary (equivalent to 40 years’ service 
under Foreign Service procedure) and have 

done so since the enactment of P.L. 80-426, 

approved February 28, 1948—elghteen years 

ago. i 

2. The President’s Cabinet Committee on 

Federal Staff Retirement Systems recom- 

mended “that the Foreign Service maximum 

be increased to 80% (40 years) of the high- 
five average salary so that it equates to the 
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Civil Service maximum.” (89th Congress, 
2nd Session, House Document No. 402, page 
46, C. 2., “Decision”, 3rd paragraph.) 

3. The Committee was silent on the ques- 
tion of the extension of the 80% maximum 
to retired officers but it would seem that con- 
strued constructively the recommendation 
should in all justice apply to retired as well 
as active officers, particularly as the Com- 
mittee, in referring to liberalization of ben- 
efit provisions, stated that Federal Staff Re- 
tirement Systems should “identify clearly. 
and recognize the Government’s responsibil- 
ity for other costs, including those for past 
service liability and those for post-retire- 
ment adjustment of benefits.” (Committee’s 
Report, page 20, 6 (b)). Moreover, the Con- 
gress in P.L. 86-723, September 8, 1960, ex- 
tended to retired officers an increase from 
30 years to 35 years (60% to 70%), an in- 
crease which had been given to active of- 
ficers in P.L, 84-828, July 28, 1956. 

4. The cost as estimated by the Govern-, 
ment Actuary would be only about $70,000 
per year diminishing each year as the ben- 
eficiaries, whose average age is nearly 70, 
die. 


FLAG CEREMONIES JOINT 
RESOLUTION 


Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, I intro- 
duce today a joint resolution providing 
for appropriate ceremonies in connection 
with the raising and lowering of the flags 
surrounding the base of the Washington 
Monument. 

My joint resolution is a companion to 
House Joint Resolution 421, introduced 
in the House last year by the Honorable 
Bos Witson of California. A similar bill 
passed the House during the 88th Con- 
gress but failed to secure consideration 
in the Senate then. Congressman WiL- 
son’s bill passed the House on July 18 
of this year. 

Mr, President, the joint resolution I 
introduce calls for consultations between 
the Secretary of Defense and the Secre- 
tary of the Interior prior to arrange- 
ments for appropriate ceremonies to be 
conducted in connection with the raising 
and lowering of the flags surrounding the 
Washington Monument. 

It is my hope that if the Senate con- 
curs in passage of this resolution, that 
the ceremonies can be inaugurated in a 
suitable manner and that they will come 
to be recognized and appreciated as 
among the finest traditions of our great 
Nation. The ceremonies would, I believe, 
do credit to the man whose memory is 
honored by the monument, to the finest 
military traditions of this country, and 
would give greater dignity to the act of 
raising and lowering our flag at the 
shrine. 

It is my further hope that the cere- 
monies would come to be recognized as 
entertaining and significant parts of the 
ceremonial military tradition of this 
great Capital City, along with the chang- 
ing of the guard at the tomb of the Un- 
known Soldier, and the evening parades 
at the Marine barracks. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The joint resolution will be re- 
ceived and appropriately referred. 

The joint resolution (S.J: Res. 188) 
providing for appropriate ceremonies in 
connection with the raising and lowering 
of the flags of the United States sur- 
rounding the Washington Monument, in- 
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troduced by Mr. Tower, was received, 
read twice by its title, and referred to the 
Committee on Armed Services. 


EXPRESSION OF SENSE OF CON- 
GRESS RELATING TO TREATMENT 
OF RHODESIA BY THE U.S. GOV- 
ERNMENT 


Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, the 
Continent of Africa is divided between 
49 African nations, many of which have 
emerged into statehood in the last dec- 
ade. 

The emergence of these new nations 
has been largely accompanied by eco- 
nomic chaos and political disorganiza- 
tion. 

Catapulted into sovereignty and given 
full voice and vote in the United Nations, 
many of these countries have fallen prey 
to dictatorships or economic intimida- 
tion by the pro-Communist world. 

Of the 49 nations of Africa, the U.S. 
taxpayer contributes largely to the fiscal 
support of 38 of these countries. 

No less than $2,936 billion has been 
pumped into the sagging economies of 
the fledgling nations by the United 
States. Of this amount nearly $2 billion 
is in the form of grants which, of course, 
means that there is no prospect of re- 
covering these funds. 

We have been told that this foreign 
aid investment in the new nations of 
Africa has been required to keep these 
countries from falling prey to the Com- 
munists and to help them in the estab- 
lishment of democracy. 

With few exceptions Communist in- 
fluence has not been lessened due to our 
foreign aid, the money has been squan- 
dered and pocketed by petty dictators 
and their henchmen and the economy 
of these countries has continued to de- 
cline. Fortunately, Mr. President, there- 
are two bright spots on the Continent 
of Africa. One of these is the Republic 
of South Africa, a stable, prosperous pro- 
Western ‘and anti-Communist govern- 
ment. 

The other is Rhodesia, a country 
equally prosperous, anti-Communist and 
pro-Western. 

The essential difference is that the 
United States does not recognize Rho- 
desia and her independence, while it 
does extend full diplomatic relations to 
the Republic of South Africa. Mr. Pres- 
ident, as I have said in previous speeches, 
the legality of the Rhodesian independ- 
ence is unquestioned and there is no 
doubt that our recognition would be in 
the best interest of the United States 
and Western civilization. I am offering 
a resolution which I hope will be acted 
upon promptly which will extend recog- 
nition to this gallant new nation. 

Mr. President, opponents to recogni- 
tion of Rhodesia appear to fall into two 
categories. 

In the first category are those who be- 
lieve we must support Great Britain as 
an ally in her dispute with Rhodesia. 
I do not agree with this philosophy. 
Britain maintains warships blockading 
Rhodesia and the United States has im- 
posed economic sanctions on this peace- 
ful country, yet, Britain has refused to 
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North Vietnam, or to supply either 
naval or ground forces to fight commu- 
nism in that country. 

British trade with Cuba was further 
indication of how lightly Britain values 
cooperation with the United States on 
issues Britain chooses to ignore. 

Mr. President, the second group of 
critics will claim that Rhodesia does not 
deserve recognition because its constitu- 
tion and government are not fully demo- 
cratic. 

This is utterly untrue. The franchise 
in Rhodesia is extended to all men re- 
gardless of race, creed, or color, and the 
constitution of Rhodesia has been ac- 
cepted by a vote of her population. 

Let us look for a moment at some of 
the other countries of Africa to which 
we extend diplomatic relations and for- 
eign aid. 

Algeria, whose government is alter- 
nated between chaos and despotism, and 
is recognized by the United States, has 
enjoyed $161.9 million in U.S. aid. 

Burundi and Rwanda are two coun- 
tries formed in 1962 out of former Bel- 
gian territories. Since that time a civil 
war between Bahutu and Watusi has 
raged. The Prime Minister was assassi- 
nated, thousands were executed and 
these countries are on the verge of bank- 
ruptcy. We not only recognize these two 
nations, but Burundi has received $7.4 
million in U.S. aid, and Rwanda has re- 
ceived $1.7 million. 

Tanzania received $43.7 million in U.S. 
aid and although it is held as an African 
democracy, it has a strong Communist 
Party and is ruled by virtue of a dic- 
tator. In the army mutiny in 1964 the 
British troops had to restore order, In 
addition, Tanzania is a base for revolu- 
tionists and Red Chinese agents. Zanzi- 
bar, part of Tanzania, is completely in 
Communist hands. 

Uganda achieved independence in 1962 
and is recognized by the United States 
diplomatically and financially to the 
tune of $17.3 million. The Prime Minis- 
ter of this country suspended the con- 
stitution in May of 1966 and in June a 
revolt in the army tore the country to 
pieces. Freedom fighters from Red 
China operate openly in this country 
and democracy is a farce. 

Kenya, the home of the Mau Mau, has 
its independence and recognition by the 
United States, along with $35.7 million 
in foreign aid. Its government is des- 
potic and takes money from Russia and 
China in addition to the United States. 
Yet, Kenya farm productions have 
dropped 80 percent since it received its 
independence. 

Ghana, a prime example of African 
chaos, has received $163.6 million in U.S. 
aid, yet, the country has often been mili- 
tantly anti-American and under Nkru- 
mah, a dictatorship. A military coup has 
overthrown the dictator, but there is no 
duly elected government. Even with the 
vast amount of foreign aid, Ghana is on 
the verge of bankruptcy because of the 
amount of money it has spent promoting 
Communist revolutions in other African 
countries. 

Nigeria is the most populous state in 
Africa with 55 million people, and she 
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achieved independence in 1960. Since 
then we have spent $158 million in Ni- 
geria, but Nigeria’s economy and govern- 
ment are among the worst in Africa. 
Nigeria suffered a revolt in 1966 which 
slaughtered. government officials and 
which has plunged the ‘country into 
chaos. The trade deficit of Nigeria 
amounts to about $120 million. Recently 
another military coup has been perpe- 
trated. 

Gabon received its independence in 
1960 and the U.S. taxpayer has contrib- 
uted $4.8 million to this country, but its 
population remains uncivilized with one 
of the lowest literacy rates in Africa and 
an economy with an average per capita 
income of less than $120 per year. 

Sudan won her independence in 1956 
and has been given $89.9 million of 
American aid, yet, as late as 1964 one 
government after another was being 
overthrown by the military and the con- 
stitution was suspended in 1958. 

Ethiopia, a traditional ally of the 
Western World, has received $232 million 
in foreign aid, yet, its per capita income 
is nearly the lowest in the world, it is 
ruled by a despot with no question of 
democratic government, but receives full 
diplomatic recognition by the United 
States. 

Gambia, a tiny country of only 300,000 
people, which received independence in 
1963, and which has a full vote in the 
United Nations, has received more for- 
eign aid in her short history than Rho- 
desia has in all 76 years. 

Upper Volta has collected $5.5 million 
in foreign aid, lives in a state of emer- 
gency because of Communist subversion, 
and has a history of military coups and 
is ruled by a military dictator. 

Guinea has collected more than $70 
million of U.S. taxpayers’ money, as well 
as Russian and Chinese aid, but despite 
this, the country is on the rocks. 

Liberia, long on the American dole, 
has received $205 million, is ruled by 
President Tubman, a virtual dictator, 
who lives in a palace constructed at a 
cost of more than $24 million. 

Senegal is another of the African 
democracies recognized by the United 
States and the recipient of more than 
$19 million. Yet, this country is in pov- 
erty and is ruled under a state of emer- 
gency declared in 1961. Revolutionary 
attempts are frequent. 

Mali became independent in 1960, has 
received $15.8 million and is rife with 
corruption and poverty. Its Government 
is a tyranny, but this has not prevented 
them from serving their role as Presi- 
dent of the Security Council of the 
United Nations. 

Cameroon received $25 million from 
the United States, and although offici- 
ally anti-Communist, the New York 
Times reports that some 70,000 have lost 
their lives in the internal struggles 
created by the Communists in that 
country. 

Dahomey received its independence in 
1960 and has collected about $9 million 
from U.S. taxpayers. In 1963 the Presi- 
dent was deposed, Parliament dissolved 
and the Constitution suspended. This 
happened again in 1965, making it the 
third occasion since the independence of 
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that country. Vet, Dahomey has a seat 
at the United Nations and recognition 
by the United States. 

Chad received independence in 1960 
and has also received 84.2 million in 
U.S. taxpayers’ money and the present 
head of its Government does not regard 
democratie procedures as appropriate. 
Members of Parliament are dismissed by 
him and prohibited from seeking reelec- 
tion. 

Ivory Coast, once one of the most 
prosperous countries of Africa, has re- 
ceived $25.9 million from the United 
States, but political freedom has been 
restricted while the President of that 
country lives in a luxurious $9 million 
palace complete with gun emplacements. 

Sierra Leone has received $27.1 million 
of U.S. taxpayers’ money. Yet, a com- 
mission of inquiry found that about 25 
percent of the gross national product 
went) into private pockets. The Govern- 
ment is considered highly unstable. 

Central African Republic has received 
only $2.8 million since it became inde- 
pendent in 1960, and in 1966 the govern- 
ment was overthrown by the military, 
and strong Communist China influence 
is observed. In 1964 the Red Chinese 
loaned nearly. 5100 million to this 
country. 

Zambia, which is being supported to- 
day not only by foreign aid from the 
United States to the amount of $30 mil- 
lion, but also through the bolstering of 
the Zambian, economy through air lifts 
by U.S. aircraft to support the embargo 
on Rhodesia. Communists are very ac- 
tive in Zambia and murders and atroci- 
ties are common occurrences. Of a total 
population of over 3 million, only 350,000 
are considered gainfully employed. 

Malaii is nearly at war with Tanzania, 
has strained relations with Zambia and 
the country is emersed in poverty. They 
have been given $8.2 million of U.S. tax- 
payers’ money. 

In addition, the following countries 
have also visited the U.S. Treasury: 
Tunisia has received $461 million; Togo 
$9.8 million; Somali $47.3 million; Niger 
$8.8 million; Morocco $486.9 million; 
Mauritania $2.8 million; Malagasy $7.9 
million; Libya $215.3; the Congo—Leo- 
poldville—$314.1 million; and the 
Congo—Brazzaville—$2.4 million. 

Nor, does this list complete the ex- 
penditures of U.S. taxpayers’ money in 
Africa to support corrupt and often un- 
friendly regimes. 

By contrast Rhodesia and the Republic 
of South Africa have favorable balances 
of trade, as well as minerals and agricul- 
tural products needed and imported by 
the United States. 

To continue to deny legitimate recog- 
nition for Rhodesia is folly. 

This is a time when we should treasure 
such allies and do our utmost to bring 
them.closer to us. 

I submit a resolution expressing the 
sense of the Congress about the .treat- 
ment of Rhodesia by the U.S. Govern- 
ment, and ask that it be appropriately 
referred. 

‘The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The resolution will be received and 
appropriately referred; and, under the 
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rule; the resolution will be printed in the 
RECORD. 

The resolution (S. Res, 297) was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Foreign Re- 
lations, as follows: 

S. Res. 297 


Resolved, Whereas Rhodesia has been a 
self-governing colony within the British 
Commonwealth since 1923: 

Whereas the constitutionally elected Gov- 
ernment of Rhodesia, with the full support 
of the Council of Chiefs, declared Rhodesia’s 
independence on November 11, 1965; 

Whereas the subsequent dispute concern- 
ing Rhodesia’s declaration of independence 
is solely a matter for settlement between her- 
self and Great Britain (just as our own inde- 
pendence was a matter between ourselves 
and Great Britain) ; 

Whereas Rhodesia is not hostile to the 
United States nor an enemy of the United 
States either under international law or 
under the laws of the United States; 

Whereas the Prime Minister of Rhodesia 
has offered Rhodesian troops and supplies to 
assist the United States in Vietnam; 

Whereas United States citizens continue to 
be warmly welcomed in Rhodesia and our 
Government representatives there are still ac- 
corded full consular privileges; 

Whereas Rhodesia is one of the very few 
countries in Africa which pays her own way 
and receives no U.S. aid and that trade be- 
tween our two countries had been running 
two to one in our favor, all on a commercial 
basis with no subsidies, thereby assisting 
our balance of payments; 

Whereas according to the Constitution 
(Article 1, Section 8, Paragraph 3) only the 
Congress has power to regulate commerce 
with foreign nations and the Executive has 
no legal authority to block trade except 
under laws which control trading with the 
enemy; 

Whereas the United States Government, 
without any authority from the Congress or 
the American people, has adopted and en- 
couraged a stringent policy of economic sanc- 
tions against Rhodesia; 

Whereas as part of this policy, the United 
States Government is participating in a 
costly and totally unnecessary operation to 
transport oil and copper to and from Zambia 
by uneconomic and inadequate routes, the 
normal route being over Rhodesia railways 
which are still freely available to Zambia; 

Whereas the integrity of United States 
banking institutions has been damaged by 
the action of the United States Government 
in ordering that assets of the Reserve Bank 
of Rhodesia held in the United States be 
frozen, this solely at the behest of the British 
Government whose authority over these as- 
sets has not been proved; 

Whereas the United States Government 
turned back a cargo of Rhodesian sugar sold 
and shipped to United States citizens before 
Rhodesia’s declaration of independence, thus 
causing forfeiture of a valid contract; 

Whereas United States citizens have ex- 
tensive commercial interests in Rhodesia 
which have been severely damaged by the 
arbitrary application of economic sanctions; 

Whereas said United States citizens have 
even been prevented from performance of 
valid contracts and other legal and moral 
obligations, to their present and future great 
loss; 

Whereas economic sanctions will deprive 
thousands of Africans from Rhodesia and 
from neighboring countries of their liveli- 
hoods in the virile Rhodesian economy, to 
force the closure of African schools and hos- 
pitals, to bring misery and starvation to 
many thousands of African families and to 
destroy one of the remaining stable govern- 
ments on the African continent. Therefore, 
be it 
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‘Resolved by the Senate (the House of Rep- 
resentatives concurring), That itis the sense 
of the Congress of the United States that 
the United States Government immediately 
cease its inhumane, illegal, arbitrary, unfair, 
harmful, and costly policy of economic sanc- 
tions, again Rhodesia; take necessary steps to 
compensate United States citizens, for any 
financial losses incurred as a result of said 
policy; and resume this Nation's former 
policy of honorable self-interest toward this 
friendly country. 


CREATION OF A SELECT COMMIT- 
TEE. ON TECHNOLOGY AND THE 
HUMAN ENVIRONMENT 


Mr. MUSKIE, Mr. President, I sub- 
mit, for appropriate reference, a Senate 
resolution for the creation of a Select 
Committee on Technology and the Hu- 
man. Environment. I ask unanimous 
consent that it remain at the table for 1 
week to allow those Senators who wish 
to join in sponsoring the resolution. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. MUSKIE. Mr. President, the 
genesis of this resolution is a problem 
confronting all of us. Each day we are 
asked to make decisions on legislation 
which may have profound implications 
in the years ahead. But we are con- 
scious of our inadequate knowledge of 
tomorrow and of the rapid changes 
changing technology is making in our 
environment. We are also conscious 
that too often we do not have the time or 
the resources to make use of the infor- 
mation which is available. 

Too often we have heard criticism of 
our reliance on noncongressional sources 
for the basic data and evaluations which 
lead us to the decisions we make. It has 
been suggested that with our limited 
staffs and time demands, we are at the 
mercy of the vast resources of the execu- 
tive branch, which can develop and mold 
information to lead us to their con- 
clusions. 

The suggestion is an overexaggeration, 
but has a semblance of truth, and I fear 
that it will be a growing truth. I fear 
this because of the way we must deal 
with legislation.. Our environment can- 
not be neatly divided into simple com- 
ponents. There is an interrelationship 
between our urban growth and our nat- 
ural resources program as there is be- 
tween transportation and housing, 
health and pollution. Yet the Senate 
must, in order to conduct its business, 
divide itself into committees to consider 
separate aspects of legislation affecting 
human environment. 

Mr. President, these committees have, 
in the past few years, become inundated 
with legislative proposals. Little or no 
time is available to collect or evaluate in- 
formation.on the, future nature of our 
environment. 

We are forced to succumb to the de- 
mand to do the immediate. More and 
more we find that we do not have the 
answers we need or that we have to rely 
on our confidence in work done outside of 
Congress because the time is not avail- 
able to do the job. 

Complicating this matter is the fact. 
that more and more legislative commit- 
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tees are finding that part of their 
answers lie in the work of other legisla- 
tive committees. 

What I am proposing is a means to 
alleviate the time pressures on the stand- 
ing committees and to assure that needed 
information is not overlooked. This can 
be done with a select study committee 
composed of members from legislative 
committees with interrelating interests. 

I do not propose this as a permanent 
committee, a legislative committee or an 
all-encompassing one. There is one area 
for which we have a vital need to begin 
accumulating knowledge now. That is 
the effect on human environment of 
technological change during the next 50 
years. 

In no way will this interfere with the 
responsibilities of the standing com- 
mittees, The select committee would be 
able to supply to the standing committees 
assistance not now available and which 
the standing committees do not have the 
time to do for themselves. 

Specifically, -the select committee 
would be a study committee and will not 
have authority to consider legislation. 
It will attempt to assemble and evaluate 
information relative to technological 
change and what this change will mean 
to the human environment. 

We need to know not just what the 
Federal Government may have to do in 
the future because of technological 
change, but what all levels of govern- 
ment should be doing. Indeed, we need 
to know just as well what to expect from 
the private sector of our economy as well 
as government, 

The select committee could examine, 
for example, the relationship of techno- 
logical change on transportation, water 
supply and use, education, general con- 
struction and the distribution of the 
population in the next 50 years. 

A few of the questions which could be 
probed are: 

What factors will affect population 
distribution and profile and how should 
public investment in public works be 
related? 

What will be the character of urban 
areas in the year 2000 and how will 
public and private planning and invest- 
ment in public facilities affect this 
character? _ 

What technological advances will be 
necessary to maintain the character of 
the urban area consistent with a high 
standard of environment? 

How will predictable technological 
change affect the cost and availability of 
public works and facilities? 

What will be the relative values and 
impact on urban development of vary- 
ing modes of transportation affected by 
technological change? 

How will technological change affect 
housing and what will be the relation- 

p. of such effect on water resources 
and parks and open spaces? 

More specifically, these questions 


would be translated into examinations 
of the following problems, which are 
of concern in part to several standing 
committees. These problems are: 
Planning and programing of commu- 
nity development, including education, 
communications and housing. 
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Transportation. 

Water supply and waste treatment. 

Air pollution control. 

Parks, recreation, and open spaces. 

Power supplies, technological advances, 
and automation. 

Public facilities. 

A study of this.nature will not change 
legislative jurisdiction, but since individ- 
ual committees are not in a position to 
cover the whole range of related sub- 
jects, the select committee will perform 
a useful service for each and all of the 
standing committees. 

Mr. President, this select committee 
should be able to do its job in 3 years, 
and the job it does should make it 
easier for the standing committees to 
decide the character of the legislation 
they will have to consider in the next 
10 years. 

I believe the proposed select committee 
would improve the quantity and quality 
of information available to the stand- 
ing committees, increase the capacity 
of the Senate to deal with the increas- 
ingly complex problems of our world, 
and enable us to do a more effective and 
coordinated job of conserving and im- 
proving the quality of our environment. 
I hope early approval can be given to this 
resolution. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the text of Senate Resolution 
298, be printed at this point in the 
RECORD. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The resolution will be received 
and appropriately referred; and, with- 
out objection, the resolution will be 
printed in the Recorp. 

The resolution (S. Res. 298) was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Government 
Operations, as follows: 

S. Res: 298 

Whereas man's ability to alter and control 
his environment through the use of new 
technology is increasing at an accelerating 
rate, bringing new problems as well as bene- 
fits; and 

Whereas in the next fifty years, technologi- 
cal change will require a greater use of and 
have a substantial impact on the natural and 
human resources of the Nation; and 


Whereas it is essential to the continued 


welfare of the United States that appropri- 
ate public and private planning and invest- 
ment in resource development, transporta- 
tion, housing, education, communications, 
community development, water resources 
(including oceanography), power supplies, 
technology, automation, and public works be 
made to improve the quality of man’s 
environment; and 

Whereas the Senate, in order to evaluate 
properly the probable needs for public and 
private investment in these areas over the 
next fifty years, should have recommenda- 
tions and information relative to needed 
programs and their character, extent, and 
timing: Now, therefore, be. it 

Resolved, That (a) there is established a 
select committee of the Senate to be known 
as the Select Committee on Technology and 
the Human Environment (hereinafter re- 
ferred to as the “Select Committee”) con- 
sisting of fifteen Members of the Senate 
to be designated by the President of the 
Senate, as follows: 

(1) three from among Senators who are 
members of the Committee on Banking and 
Currency; 

(2) three from among Senators who are 
members of the Committee on Commerce; 
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(3) three from among Senators who are 
members of the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs: 

(4) three from among Senators who are 
members of the Committee on Labor and 
Public Welfare; 

(5) three from among Senators who are 
members of the Committee on Public 
Works; and ` 

(6) at least one such Senator appointed 
from each such committee shall be a member 
of the minority party. i 
The Select Committee shall select by a ma- 
jority vote of the members thereof a chairman 
from among such members. 

(b) Vacancies in the membership of the 
Select Committee shall not affect the author- 
ity of the remaining members to execute the 
functions of the Committee. 

(e) A majority of the members of the 
Select Committee shall constitute a quorum 
thereof for the transaction of businéss, ex- 
cept that the Select’ Committee may fix a 
lesser number as a quorum for the purpose of 
taking sworn testimony. The Select Com- 
mittee shall adopt rules of procedure not in- 
consistent with the rules ‘of. the Senate 
governing standing committees of the Senate. 

(d) No legislative measure shall be re- 
ferred to the Select Committee, and it shall 
have no authority to report any such measure 
to the Senate. i 

(e) The Select Committee shall cease to 
exist on January 31,1970. 

Src. 2. (a) It shall be the duty of the 
Select Committee to conduct a comprehen- 
sive study and investigation of (1) the char- 
acter and extent of technological changes 
that probably will occur and which should 
be promoted within the next fifty years and 
their effect on population, communities, and 
industry, including but not limited to the 
need for public and private planning and 
investment in housing, water resources (in- 
cluding oceanography), education, automa- 
tion affecting interstate commerce, communi- 
cations, transportation, power supplies, wel- 
fare, and other community services and fa- 
cilities; and (2) policies that would encour- 
age the maximum private investment in 
means of improving the human environment, 
for the purpose of making the recommenda- 
tions of the Select Committee and the re» 
sults of such study and investigation avail- 
able to the Senate and the committees 
thereof in considering policies, for public in- 
vestment and encouraging private invest- 
ment. eg te 

(b) On or before January 31, 1970, the 
Select Committee shall submit to the Sen- 
ate for reference to the appropriate legis- 
lative committees a final report of its study 
and investigation together with its recom- 
mendations. The Select Committee may 
make such interim reports to the appropri- 
ate legislative committees of the Senate 
prior to such final report as it deems ad- 
visable. 

Sec. 3. (a) For the purposes.of this reso- 
lution, the Select Committee is authorized 
to (1) make such expenditures; (2) hold 
such hearings; (3) sit and act at such times 
and places during the sessions, recesses, and 
adjournment periods of the Senate; (4) re- 
quire by subpena or otherwise the attendance 
of such witnesses and the production of 
such correspondence, books, papers, and doc- 
uments; (5) administer such oaths; (6) take 
such testimony orally or by deposition; and 
(7) employ and fix the compensation of such 
technical, clerical, and other assistants and 
consultants as it deems advisable, except 
that the compensation so fixed shall not ex- 
ceed the compensation prescribed under the 
Classification Act of 1949, as amended, for 
comparable duties. 

(b) Upon request made by the members of 
the Select Committee selected from the mi- 
nority party, the Committee shall appoint 
one assistant or consultant designated by 
such members. No assistant or consultant 
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appointed by the Select Committee may re- 
ceive compensation at an annual gross rate 
which exceeds by more than $2,100 the an- 
nual gross rate of compensation of any in- 
dividual so designated by the members of 
the Committee who are members of the 
minority party. 

(c) With the prior consent of the depart- 
ment or agency concerned, the Select Com- 
mittee may (1) utilize the services, informa- 
tion, and facilities of the General Accounting 
Office or any department or agency in the 
executive branch of the Government, and (2) 
employ on a reimbursable basis or otherwise 
the services of such personnel of any such 
department or agency as it deems advisable. 
With the consent of any other committee of 
the Senate, or any subcommittee thereof, the 
Select Committee may utilize the facilities 
and the services of the staff of such other 
committee or subcommittee whenever the 
chairman of the Select Committee determines 
that such action is necessary and appropri- 
ate. 

(d) Subpenas may be issued by the Select 
Committee over the signature of the chair- 
man or any other member designated by him, 
and may be served by any person designated 
by such chairman or member. The chair- 
man of the Select Committee or any member 
thereof may administer oaths to witnesses. 

Sec.4. The expenses of the Select Com- 
mittee, which shall not exceed „shall 
be paid from the contingent fund of the 
Senate upon vouchers approved by the chair- 
man of the Select Committee. 


INCREASES IN ANNUITIES PAYABLE 
FROM THE FOREIGN SERVICE 
RETIREMENT AND DISABILITY 
FUND—AMENDMENT 

AMENDMENT NO, 770 


Mr. PELL. Mr. President, I submit an 
amendment intended to be proposed by 
me to S. 3247, the bill to provide certain 
increases in annuities payable from the 
Foreign Service retirement and disability 
fund. I ask unanimous consent that it 
be printed in the Recorp. 

S. 3247 provides that Foreign Service 
retirement annuities reflect rises in the 
cost of living by proportionate increases. 

Briefly, my proposal would require that 
when the cost of living decreases, a study 
be made to determine whether or not the 
annuities should reflect the decrease by 
being adjusted downward. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The amendment will be received 
and appropriately referred; and, without 
objection, the amendment will be printed 
in the RECORD. 

The amendment was referred to the 
Committee on Foreign Relations, as fol- 
lows: 

On page 3, at the end of line 6, insert the 
following: ; 

“In the event the Secretary determines 
that the price index shall have equaled 
a decrease of at least 3 per centum for 
three consecutive months under the price 
index for the latest base month, he shall 
make a detailed study to determine whether 
or not the annuities payable from the Fund 
should be adjusted to refiect the percentage 
decrease in the price index. In making such 
study the Secretary shall consider the spe- 
cific items for which prices decreased, the 
likelihood of any further consecutive de- 
creases in the price index, the type or types 
of annuities which should be adjusted, if 
any, and the extent of any such adjustment, 
and all other factors with respect to whether 
or not any such annuities should be adjusted. 
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Upon the completion of any such study, the 
Secretary shall transmit to the President 
and Congress a full report thereon, together 
with his determination as to whether or not 
any such annuities should be adjusted and 
his recommendations for any legislation 
which he deems to be necessary or appro- 
priate.” 


FAIR LABOR STANDARDS AMEND- 
MENTS OF 1966—AMENDMENTS 
AMENDMENTS NOS. 771 AND 772 


Mr. THURMOND submitted two 
amendments, intended to be proposed by 
him, to the bill (H.R. 13712) to amend 
the Fair Labor Standards Act of 1938 to 
extend its protection to additional em- 
ployees, to raise the minimum wage, and 
for other purposes, which were ordered to 
lie on the table and to be printed. 


AMENDMENT NO. 773 


Mr. ROBERTSON submitted amend- 
ments, intended to be proposed by him, 
to House bill 13712, supra, which were or- 
dered to lie on the table and to be printed. 

(See reference to the above amend- 
ment when submitted by Mr. ROBERTSON, 
which appears under a separate head- 

3 
ing AMENDMENT NO. 774 

Mr. SMATHERS submitted amend- 
ments, intended to be proposed by him, 
to House bill 13712, supra, which were 
ordered to lie on the table and to be 
printed, 

(See reference to the above amend- 
ment when submitted by Mr. SMATHERS, 
which appears under a separate head- 
ing.) 


COSPONSORS OF S. 3703, A BILL TO 
PROTECT THE CONSTITUTIONAL 
RIGHTS OF EMPLOYEES OF THE 
EXECUTIVE BRANCH OF THE GOV- 
ERNMENT AND TO PREVENT UN- 
WARRANTED GOVERNMENTAL IN- 
VASIONS OF THEIR PRIVACY 


Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the following 33 
Senators, listed in the order in which 
their request to cosponsor was received, 
be added as sponsors of S. 3703, a bill 
introduced on August 9 to protect the 
employees of the executive branch of the 
U.S. Government in the enjoyment of 
their constitutional rights and to prevent 
unwarranted governmental invasion of 
their privacy: Mr. Fone, Mr. Baxk, Mr. 
Hruska, Mr. SMATHERS, Mr. Burpick, Mr. 
Typincs, Mr. DIRKSEN, Mr. BIBLE, Mr. 
RUSSELL of South Carolina, Mr. McCar- 
THY, Mr. BENNETT, Mr. Fannin, Mr. 
Younc of Ohio, Mr. YARBOROUGH, Mr. 
Byrp of Virginia, Mr. BARTLETT, Mr. 
Monpr, Mr. THURMOND, Mr. MCINTYRE, 
Mr. SPARKMAN, Mr. Cannon, Mr. MILLER, 
Mr, Stimpson, Mr. JORDAN of North Caro- 
lina, Mr. ALLOTT, Mr. Musk, Mr. 
INOUYE, Mr. SALTONSTALL, Mr. WILLIAMS 
of New Jersey, Mr. Tower, Mr. Prouty, 
Mr. BREWSTER, and Mr, GRIFFIN. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that at the next printing of S. 3703 
the names of all sponsors be listed. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 
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Mr. ERVIN. In addition to these co- 
sponsors, I have also received letters of 
support from a number of other 
Senators. 

The broad geographical and political 
representation reflected in this cospon- 
sorship and support of S. 3703 reveals, 
in my opinion, the nationwide, bipartisan 
interest in protecting the constitutional 
rights of employees. 

Mr. President, when one-third of the 
Members of the Senate cosponsor a bill 
of this sort, the magnitude of the prob- 
lem should no longer be ignored. 

Yet the employee complaints which 
continue to pour into the Constitutional 
Rights Subcommittee and into other 
congressional offices show that little 
effort has been made to review some of 
the problems. 

Mr. President, all of us hope that 
amendments can be drawn to clarify 
even more precisely the scope of the bill 
and define better the proper balance be- 
tween the individual’s right to privacy 
about matters unrelated to his work and 
the Government’s need to know about 
the employee’s fitness for his job. We 
hope, too, that if other areas of en- 
croachment upon liberties come to our 
attention during preliminary hearings, 
they can be included in the bill. For 
instance, one important area of due 
process protection escaped inclusion. 
This is the employee’s right of confron- 
tation in adversary proceedings. Al- 
though this right to some extent is 
accorded by judicial decision and by 
regulations of some agencies in certain 
matters, our subcommittee studies show 
that it is not firmly grounded either as 
an administrative or a statutory protec- 
tion for Federal employees. Amend- 
ment of the bill in this respect will be 
discussed during hearings. 

All 33 cosponsors of S, 3703 are agreed 
on their unqualified endorsement of the 
purpose of the bill—to provide additional 
protection for the privacy of over two 
and a half million citizens and their fam- 
ilies who are associated with the Federal 
AS ip anes on a regular or part-time 

I believe the hearings on this bill, in 
addition to showing any necessary 
amendments, will also provide for a long 
overdue examination of some of the 
problems which have persistently be- 
deviled the Federal service for the past 
15 years. The hearings, furthermore, 
should allow Congress to consider the 
issues raised by the excesses of newer 
Management devices now being used 
zealously, but heedlessly, to invade em- 
ployee and applicant privacy in the name 
of efficiency or the Government’s right 
to know intimate details of the indi- 
vidual’s life, national origin, his habits, 
and thoughts. 

I want to make it clear that this bill 
is not indicative of criticism of the en- 
tire Federal service. Indeed, the civil 
service is characterized by the highest 
competency and integrity. The bill is, 
rather, a proposed checkmate against 
the activities of those who, in their zeal 
to increase efficiency or to further a 
worthwhile cause, increasingly seize on 
quickest or most scientific means to their 
ends, but seldom pause to consider the 
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effects on the individuals involved, or the 
practical operation of the system they 
propose. These are not men of malevo- 
lence bent on consciously destroying the 
rights of fellow employees. They are 
men engaged in compartmentalized 
planning of programs to prevent con- 
flict of interest, promote equal oppor- 
tunity, protect national security, insure 
emotional stability of employees, and 
achieve other goals. 

As I have said before, I believe the 
Federal Government can achieve these 
ends in a manner consistent with tra- 
ditional standards of due process, fair- 
ness, and equity which have always been 
inherent in our system of government. 
I see no need, no impending crisis, to 
cause a departure from them at this 
juncture in our national history. Yet, 
Congress, by its silence in the face of 
growing discontent on the part of the 
public and of civil servants alike seems 
to have sanctioned such a departure 
where Federal employees are concerned. 

Writers who are experts in Federal 
civil service matters have recently called 
attention to a general dissatisfaction 
among employees and their families, to 
the high turnover rate, and to personnel 
recruitment problems of the Federal Gov- 
ernment. Among the reasons for these 
trends, according to Joseph Young and 
Jerry Kluttz, is the resentment over the 
“big brother” attitude of the Federal 
Government toward its employees, and 
over the invasions of privacy and eco- 
nomic coercions currently practiced. 

I ask unanimous consent that articles 
by Joseph Young from the Evening Star 
of August 19 and the Sunday Star of Au- 
gust 21; and by Jerry Kluttz, from the 
Washington Post of August 21; an edi- 
torial in the NAIRE 12th District Bul- 
letin for August; and a letter from 
Philip O’Rourke, 12th district governor 
for the National Association of Internal 
Revenue Employees be printed at this 
point in the Recorp. 

-There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the Rrc- 
orp, as follows: 

[From the Washington (D.C.) Evening Star, 
Aug. 19, 1966] 
FINANCIAL AFFAIRS PROBE Grows, May Hrr 
HUNDREDS OF THOUSANDS 
$ (By Joseph Young) 

The specter of big brother” in government 
continues to grow. 

What started out as a perusal of the finan- 
cial affairs of a few hundred top government 
Officials or a few thousand at the most is now 
developing into financial snooping into the 
affairs of hundreds of thousands of federal 
and postal workers. 

It's one of the many invasions of federal 
employes’ privacy such as questionnaires 
they must fill out to list their race and na- 
tionality, the pressure to buy saving bonds, 
orders to participate in outside activities 
that carry forward the Johnson administra- 
tion’s sociological programs, etc. 

One of the things that has government em- 
ployes angriest at the moment is the finan- 
cial statements they are required to fill out, 
not only for themselves but for all blood rela- 
tions who live under the same roof with 

When President Johnson issued his code of 
ethics executive order and the Civil Service 


Commission subsequently issued regulations 


to carry it out, the announcement was made 
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that it would apply only to several hundred 
top executives and perhaps several thousand 
government officials involved directly in the 
awarding of contracts it was explained that 
these financial reports were required to pre- 
vent any conflict of interests. 

But agencies have gone hog-wild, according 
to reports gathered by the Senate Constitu- 
tional Rights subcommittee headed by Sen. 
Sam Ervin, D-N.C., which has directed all de- 
partments and agencies to report to the 
group on how many employes are being re- 
quired to file financial statements. 

Although many of the big departments 
and agencies have yet to be heard from such 
as the Defense Department, the reports thus 
far show that more than 60,000 federal 
workers are being required to file financial 
reports. 

When the big departments are heard 
from, Ervin expects the number of employes 
involved will be at least several hundred 
thousand, probably more. 

For example, Navy is requiring all grade 13 
and aboye employes in many of its bureaus 
to file financial reports. 

Privacy attacked—The scope of the finan- 
cial report requirements varies from agency 
to agency, but most are very comprehensive. 

Employes are required to list all of their 
financial holdings, including stocks and 
bonds, money in the bank, including valu- 
ables in safety deposit boxes. This also 
holds true for their spouses’ holdings as well 
as that of their children and any other rela- 
tives living with them such as mothers, 
fathers, inlaws, etc. 

In many cases, employes are asked to list 
all their debts, the amount of the mortgage 
on their homes, what they owe on television 
sets, refrigerators, etc. 

Employes in grades as low as GS-3 are 
required to participate in some cases. 
Smithsonian Institution requires that GS-3 
must disclose their personal finances. 

In some instances, agencies are using the 
information to pressure employes to retire on 
the grounds that “you are well off financially 
and don’t have to work anymore,” Senator 
Ervin reports. 

The Post Office Department, one of the few 
major departments to report to the Senate 
committee thus far, requires 10,000 regular 
employees to disclose their personal finances. 
How their financial status would result in a 
conflict of interest is not explained by the 
department, it has 513 “ethical conduct 
counselors” to enforce its financial state- 
ment requirement. 

The State Department requires 1, 500 of its 
employes to bare their financial situation, in- 
cluding interior decorators employed by the 
department. 

The Department of Health, Education and 
Welfare has 9,420 of its employees disclosing 
their finances, while 8,030 in Treasury must 
report. 

The effects on employes are humiliation 
and indignation. 

There already are instances of very able 
employes, whose services are desperately 
needed by government, resigning and taking 
private industry jobs because of their re- 
sentment of the financial questionnaires. 

Some government personnel officials 
gloomily predict there will be additional 
losses to the government. 

They also predict it will make tougher the 
government’s job of recruiting outstanding 
college graduates and other top-flight peo- 
ple for government jobs. 


[From the Washington (D.C.) Sunday Star, 
Aug. 21, 1966] 


ADMINISTRATION HIGHHANDEDNESS BLAMED 
FOR EMPLOYEE RESENTMENT 
(By Joseph Young) 
There is an air of discontent and restless- 
ness among government employes these days. 
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It stems from a number of things, but the 
general dissatisfaction comes from what is 
felt to be the high-handedness of the John- 
son administration in dealing with govern- 
ment workers, 

The unrest and resentment is manifested 
by the drive by some delegates at the various 
postal and federal employe union conven- 
tions to scrap the no-strike pledges in their 
constitutions. 

Of course, this in itself would be meaning- 
less, since the law specifically prohibits 
strikes against the government. ‘But those 
advocating eliminating the no-strike pledge 
feel it would serve notice that employes are 
“fed up” with present conditions. 

All these moves were defeated by the na- 
tional leaderships of the unions, who believe 
such actions would do more harm than good. 
The National Postal Union at its convention 
voted to explore the feasibility of testing the 
constitutionality of the no-strike law, but 
retained the no-strike pledge in its constitu- 
tion. 

But the very fact that “strike” in being 
mentioned shows the present low state of 
morale in government. 

“Economic strait-jacket”—Perhaps the big- 
gest complaint among federal employes is 
what they feel is the “economic straitjacket,” 
imposed on them by the Johnson administra- 
tion. 

They bitterly resented President Johnson’s 
edict to Congress last year, which was pre- 
pared to vote them a raise of 9 to 10 percent 
over a two-year period or even full com- 
parability which would have been more, that 
it Umit its approval to 3.6 percent or he 
would veto the bill. 

They equally resented the President’s ac- 
tion this year in flatly refusing to go along 
with more than a 2.9 percent raise. Fuel was 
added to the fire when Johnson, in signing 
the bill, implied that government workers 
would be the culprits if any widespread in- 
flation developed. 

Employes and their leaders feel strongly 
that they haye fallen considerably behind 
workers in the private sector where labor- 
management contracts have exceeded 3.2 per- 
cent, sometimes by a considerable margin. 
Rather than causing inflation, they feel they 
are the victims of it as their purchasing 
power continues to shrink, 

Big Brother—Government employees are 
also resentful of what they believe is the 
“papa-knows-best” attitude of the John- 
son administration reflected in working con- 
ditions and policies. 

They also resent the pressures brought to 
bear to make them purchase savings bonds, 
fill out applications in which they are re- 
quired to list their race and nationality, etc. 

Employees are very much angered over 
having to disclose their complete financial 
holdings and that of the immediate members 
of their families. This includes stocks and 
bonds, money in the bank, property owned, 
debts, mortgages, etc. 

This financial report originally was sup- 
posed to apply to only several hundred or 
several thousand at most who were in top 
jobs or in positions involving awarding of 
ee but it is being applied on a mass 

18. 

The employees resent such questions, feel- 
ing that it is a reflection on their integrity 
and honesty. 

Other side of coln—On the other hand, 
employees are sometimes apt to forget 
quickly. 

The Johnson administration has a lot of 
constructive things to its credit. It has pro- 
posed pay raises every year, even though 
they may have been smaller than employees 
liked. This makes the Johnson administra- 
tion the only administration in history— 
save the Kennedy weed eee E a 
on its own has raises every 


proposed pa 
year. And in 1964 JORON 3p put his reputa- 
tion on the line to successfully resurrect the 
pay bill that had been killed by the House. 


F 


es, eee oes 
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The Johnson administration also — 

e new progressive moving expenses law, 
ie 55-30 and 60-20 full retirement annuity 
law, greater promotion rights for women 
and minority groups, etc. The President 
also has strongly supported the government's 
labor-management. law. 

Consequently, the situation isn’t one-sided 
by any means. But the administration of 
late has taken a cavalier attitude toward its 
employees and the employees resent it. Some 
consultation by top administration officials 
and employee leaders could conceivably re- 
sult in a better relationship and rapport be- 
tween government and its employees. 


[From the Washington Post, Aug. 21, 1966] 
SIGNS OF EMPLOYEE UNREST SPREAD 
(By Jerry Kluttz) 

Symptoms of Federal employe unrest are 
springing up in many different areas. 

Persons in and out of Government haye 
expressed ‘shock and dismay that Federal 
workers would even mention the thought of 
strikes and demonstrations against Uncle 
Sam. They have assumed that such things 
could never happen in this country. 

Generally, Federal officials, caught by sur- 
prise, have been very cautious in comment- 
ing on the militant stance being taken by 
employes and their organizations; however, 
they are showing concern and perhaps a 
degree of exasperation with it. A high Fed- 
eral personnel official commented: 

“Frankly, we honestly believe the unrest 
is unjustified and we aren't exactly sure 
what’s bothering our employes and their or- 
ganizations. We feel they should look at 
the record of what has been done for them 
over the past five or six years and not over 
thé past year or several months. That rec- 
ord is pretty darn good and they should real- 
ize it. Few employes in industry have been 
treated so well. 

“But apparently we do have a situation 
where too many employes are becoming im- 
patient and restless and we wish we knew 
what it's all about and what we can do about 
it. We need some answers first before any- 
thing is done.” 

Employe unrest and frustration was dis- 
cussed two weeks ago in three of these col- 
umns, It resulted in an outpouring of 
varied reactions from Federal employes as 
well as the public they serve. 

Among the words used by readers to de- 
scribe the columns included “nonsense, ridic- 
ulous, grave, most serious, prompt action 
needed, pro-management, anti-management, 
pro-union, anti-union.” 

„A majority of those who commented pooh- 
poohed the report. They had seen no evi- 
dence of employe unrest.and they doubted 
if it existed anywhere. Events since that 
time have effectively answered them, Events 
such as: 

The convention, here last week of the in- 
dependent National Postal Union which di- 
rected its officers to investigate the feasibility 
of testing the constitutionality of the law 
that outlaws strikes in Government. The 
convention voted down tougher- proposals 
almed at the no-strike laws. 

AFL-CIO’s Postal Clerks, like the NPU, 
yoted down proposals to eliminate the no- 
strike clause from the union constitution. 
The Clerks did adopt a resolution aimed at 
creating an “agency shop“ in the postal 
service. Under it, all postal clerks would be 
required to pay dues to the Clerks, whether 
or not they were members of it. Some peo- 


ple regard this as the first move toward the 


closed shop in Government, 
AFL-CIO’s Letter Carriers rejected a reso- 


lution to stage nationwide street demonstra- 


tions in front of post offices to get th 
grievances before the public. 


Earlier, Carriers Vice President James H. 
Rademacher urged members to work by the 
rules; that is, to do only the amount of work 
required by the rules. He said carriers fre- 
quently produced 40 per cent more than the 
rules require. If carriers worked by the rules, 
the effect could be a slowdown in mail de- 
liveries. British postal employes used a simi- 
lar device to force attention to their prob- 
lems a couple of years ago. 

The National Association of Postal Super- 
visors has directed its officers to seek exclu- 
sive union recognition through either Con- 
gress or the Federal courts. It believes full 
recognition would bring benefits to its mem- 
bers. ‘The Post Office Department has re- 
jected’ their plea. It considers supervisors 
a part of management and it limits them to 
consultation privileges. 1 

National Association of Internal Revenue 
Employes has broken off negotiations with 
the Internal Revenue Service over operations 
of the President's 1962 order that recognized 
Federal employe unions. It is continuing its 
battle for exclusive recognition to represent 
all IRS employes. 

A scattering of letters from individual em- 
ployes, not necessarily union members, who 
work in and out of this city as far away as 
California, have demanded aggressive ac- 
tions, including strikes, to make known their 
grievances to the President and Congress. 

What are these grievances and gripes that 
have inspirred the upsurge of employe mili- 
tamcy? Employes and their leaders don’t 
always agree on them, and some of the rea- 
sons they do give are vague and general, 

The recent 2.9 per cent pay raise is men- 
tioned most frequently. Employes say it 
was shoved down their throats by the Pres- 
ident who has been unable to sell a similar 
amount to private industry employes who 
have the right to strike. They also charge 
inflation over the last year has already eaten 
up their small increase, 

Interestingly enough, professionals and 
other higher-paid employes are becoming 
outspoken on the salary question, They 
point to the flat Federal pay raises of the 
last two years, and say they can never be 
paid salaries comparable with those in pri- 
vate industry under such a system. The 
middle and higher bracket employes are 
furthest behind comparability. 

Among other gripes are the strong-arm 
methods used recently in Federal agencies 
to sell savings bonds, to reach the Presi- 
dent’s goal of 90 per cent employe participa- 
tion, the slowdown in grade promotions, the 
pressure to do more with fewer people and 
dollars, the “Father Knows Best” philosophy 
often communicated by agency heads to 
their employes. 

Many employe leaders regard the Presi- 
dent’s 1962 labor-management order, and the 
way agencies have operated under it, as the 
principal source of employe frustration and 
unrest, They are building a case to present 
to Congress next year in the hope that it will 
approve a tougher union recognition plan 
by law. 

There already is guarded talk of staging a 
gigantic rally here by Federal employes in 
support of the legislation when hearings are 
held on it next year. 

NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF 
INTERNAL REVENUE EMPLOYEES, 
Columbus, Ohio, August 9, 1968. 
Hon. SAMUEL ERVIN, : 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR Ervin: I am enclosing a copy 
of the NAIRE 12th District Bulletin for your 
perusal. This publication is distributed to 
Internal Reyenue Employees in the Internal 
Revenue Service offices in the Central Region 
of the Internal Revenue Service. The Cen- 
tral Region includes the States of Indiana, 
Kentucky; Michigan, Ohio, and West Vir- 
ginia. ; 
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Since the publication includes a story con- 
cerning your position on the requirement 
that Federal employees, file statements of 
financial interest and outside employment, 
I feel that you might find it of interest. 

My editorial, “Sorry, Chief, We Don’t Un- 
derstand,” I believe, reflects the feelings of 
the great majority of Internal Revenue em- 
ployees. This program; coupled with some 
other programs that have been fostered! on 
the employees in one gulse or another in the 
last few years, I am sure, accounts for the 
high turnover in Federal agencies reported 
on page 4 of the publication. Needless to 
say, the reasons given by the one personnel 
man for the turnover account for some of the 
turnover. However, since the more attractive 
benefits offered by private industry have been 
in effect for many years, I believe that the 
answer for the current 83% increase in turn- 
over must be found elsewhere. It is my opin- 
ion that the morale of the Federal employee 
has never been lower which accounts the 
increase in turnover. I believe you have put 
your finger on part of the reason for this 
lowering of morale in your letter to Mr. 
Macy. 

On behalf of the thousands of Internal 
Revenue Employees in the Central Region of 
Internal Revenue Service, I wish to commend 
and thank you for taking the initiative and 
opposing this program. 

Very truly yours, f 
PHILIP D..O'ROURKE, 
12th District Governor. 
Enclosure: as stated. 


[From the Naire. 12th, District Bulletin, 
August 1966] 


Sorry, CHIEF, We Don’t UNDERSTAND! 


Can you remember back when you first 
started to school and Mother would ask as 
you arrived home, “Were you a good boy (or 
girl) in school today, dear?” And, of course, 
we always were! In about a month or so, 
she stopped asking the question. Maybe it 
was because she always got the same answer 
that she stopped asking or maybe she 
telt that after that period of time, we had 
learned to behave in school well enough that 
she could begin to trust our, behavior and, 
considered the question unnecessary. = 

Now that Federal employees are relegated 
to the status of first graders again, we won- 
der how long we will have to supply Mother“ 
with certification of our good behavior. Of 
course, there is a slight difference between 
being in the first grade and of being, sup- 
posedly, law-abiding, mature, responsible 
Federal employees (although the distinction 
is becoming hazy). For some reason or an- 
other, we thought somewhere along the line 
we had proven ourselves. Of course, we could 
be wrong about that, but we vaguely recall 
back about May 10, 1965, a certain press re- 
lease concerning a certain Executive Order 
(we believe the number was 11222) Which 
carried the following statement: 

“The unusually high standards of honesty, 
integrity, and impartiality of United States 
Government employees are cause for pride on 
the part of all Americans, for unquestion- 
ably, they are among the highest ever at- 
tained by any government—national or l0- 
cal—that ever existed.” : 

Now we ask, how in the world was this ever 
achieved before somebody put their finger on 
the problem and came up with certifications 
of no conflict of interest and, from those who 
couldn’t be trusted merely to certify their 
honesty, statements of financial interest and 
outside employment? 

What does not seem to follow is that the 
reward for this exceptional high degree of 
“honesty, integrity and impartiality” only 
went as far as it did. For instance, why 
weren’t we also rewarded by being required 
to certify that we haven't advocated the 
violent overthrow of the government, or sold 
information to foreign governments? or 
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how about certifying that we haven't violated 
the Sullivan Act, or haven't transported 
stolen cars across state lines? Or how about 
the Mann Act? Of course, we could cover 
the entire field. by merely certifying that we 
haven't. violated any Federal or State Laws 
or Local Ordinances. 

The interesting thing about initiating this 
type of program is How long will it last?“ 
In other words, if it is necessary that such 
& p as this be put into effect, con- 
sidering the current supposedly high degree 
of “honesty, integrity and impartiality,” it 
must follow that it will be necessary that 
-the program should be kept in effect ad in- 
finitum. Of course, there is a possibility 
that, like Mother, our new Mother“ will 
terminate the program when the same 
answer comes back case after case, or month 
after. month. On the other hand, as time 
goes by and we again earn the confidence 
of every citizen in the integrity of his gov- 
ernment and we begin to honor that trust, 
maybe then the program will be dis- 
continued 


Commissioner Cohen stated in his letter 
of June 6, 1966, that he hope (s) everyone 
will understand that these new requirements 
are simply part of a total effort to justify 
the A rM absolute confidence in the in- 
tegrity ot every Federal employee and 
agency.” 

Well, as a matter of fact, we didn't realize 
that the public had lost confidence, nor do 
we understand the need for the program 
since there are, and have been for some time, 
rules governing this situation. 

Sorry About That Chief! 


Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent, also, to have printed 
in the Recorp at the conclusion of my 
remarks an article by James K. Batten, 
who cites cases illustrating the necessity 
for action on S. 3703, entitled “Does 
Uncle Sam Bully Employees?” from the 
Charlotte Observer of August 14; an edi- 
torial from the Winston-Salem Twin City 
Sentinel of July 25, entitled “The Right 
of Privacy”; an editorial from the St. 
Petersburg, Fla., Times, entitled “Bury 
the Skeleton”; an editorial from the 
Charlotte Observer of August 16, entitled 
“Federal ‘Bill of Rights’ Needed“: an edi- 
torial from the Kinston Daily Free Press 
of August 16, entitled ERVIx's Bill for 
Employees is Significant”; an editorial 
from the Government Employees Ex- 
change of August 24, entitled “Senator 
Ervin’s. Omnibus Bill Seen as One More 
Step To Rid Service of McCarthyism”; 
and an article by Lloyd Preslar from the 
Winston-Salem Journal of August 21, 
entitled “Ervin’s Privacy Bill Gains Wide 
Support Among Senators.” 

There being no objection, the articles 
and editorials were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

[From the Charlotte Observer, Aug. 14, 1966] 
Does UNCLE SAM BULLY EMPLOYEES? 
(By James K. Batten) 

WasuHINGTon.—Last summer an 18-year- 
old coed from a small college in Virginia ap- 
plied to the State Department for a job. She 
thought it would be a pleasant way to spend 
her vacation. 

But because the job required a security 
clearance, the girl was summoned to an in- 


terview with a security investigator. When 
the interrogator began to probe her relation- 


ship with her boy friend, the girl was stunned 
by questions like these: 

“Did he abuse you?” “Did he do anything 
unnatural with you?” 
nant, did you?” 


“You didn’t get preg- 
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Bewildered, the girl decided she had no 
interest in working for the federal govern- 
ment. 

In another federal agency recently, a di- 
vorcee with two children declined to partici- 
pate in the President's campaign to have 
civil servants invest in U.S. savings bonds. 
She felt she could not afford them. 

When it developed that she was the only 
holdout keeping the agency from “hitting 100 
per cent,” the woman was called into a staff 
meeting and severely castigated in front of 
her fellow workers. 

At the Defense Department, a bright young 
women entered the federal service under the 
“management-intern” program, designed to 
attract unusually capable young people to 
government service and to prepare them for 
positions of responsibility. < 

As part of her job, this young woman in- 
vited a senator to address a group of interns 
at one of their regular, on-duty seminars. 

But when the young woman’s supervisor, a 
GS-15 making about $17,500 a year, inter- 
cepted the senator’s routine letter of accept- 
ance, he threw a “terrible tantrum.” 

Rank-and-file federal employees are not 
authorized to contact congressmen, he told 
the nonplused young woman. I suggest you 
better not have any more letters coming here 
from the Hill (Capitol Hill) .” 

Incidents like these, documented by the 
Senate subcommittee on constitutional 
rights, ate cited by some members of Con- 
gress as symptomatic of a growing sickness 
in the federal establishment. 

T believe,” subcommittee chairman Sen. 
Sam J. Ervin, In., D-N.C., said recently, “there 
is now being created in the federal service a 
climate of fear, apprehension and coercion 
which is detrimental to the health of the 
service and is corroding the rights of federal 
employes. 

“Tt should disturb every American citizen 
who takes pride in his government.” 

To remedy the situation, Ervin called a 
press conference last week to announce that 
he was introducing a proposed “bill of rights 
for federal employes“ to ban many of the 


“disputed practices. Hearings are planned 


for early this fall. 

No one can really be sure how percussive 
the problem is. Spokesmen for federal em- 
ployment unions are egging Ervin on, declar- 
ing that unwarranted invasions of employes’ 
privacy are more prevalent than ever before. 

The constitutional rights subcommittee's 
files are bulging with complaints. And each 
reported grievance, explained one staff mem- 
ber, probably represents hundreds of unre- 
ported grievances on the part of employes 
reluctant to complain. 

They're so afraid of losing their jobs or 
getting reprimanded,” the staff member said. 
“This whole atmosphere of fear keeps them 
from communicating with Congress.” 

On the other hand, at the Civil Service 
Commission, the federal government’s per- 
sonnel agency, there is a tendency to suspect 
the case is being overstated. 

Employe complaints to the commission 
have been scarce. But the commission staff 
plans to recheck Envix's allegations before 
congressional hearings begin. 

“You don't just say, what the heck, he’s 
blowing off,” said one civil service spokes- 
man. Tou don’t dismiss it lightly.” 

In some instances, the problems seem to 
arise from poor judgment or over-zealous- 
ness by agency supervisors, rather than from 
official government policy. 

This is particularly true of voluntary“ 
solicitation campaigns within government 
agencies. One employe in a federal field 
office wrote to complain about the drive for 
funds to help build the John F. Kennedy 
Memorial Library at Harvard. 

“The Kennedy library drive was a real arm- 
twister,” the employee said. “One hundred 
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per cent participation was required, with 
names sent—or threatened to be sent—to 
Washington.” 

When President Johnson began his now- 
famous savings bond drive, he kept tabs on 
the agencies with iarge charts in the cabinet 
room. The heat was felt all the way down 
to the lowest bureaucrat. 

“I was reminded that I had a promotion 
coming up,” confided one Defense Depart- 
ment employe. ‘My supervisor told me, The 
people in the front office remember things 
like this.“ 

But many times, employe complaints of a 
“big brother” atmosphere stem from official 
government policies and programs. 

One of Ervin’s favorite targets is a White 
House-ordered campaign to minimize the 
dangers of conflict-of-interest in the federal 
service by making selected officials disclose 
their financial situatlon in supposedly con- 
fidential questionnaires. 

Although it was originally expected that 
disclosure would be limited to a few thou- 
sand top policy-makers, an Ervin survey so 
far has turned up nearly 50,000 employes who 


“are required to divulge their financial status, 


Many large agencies are still to be heard 
from. 

Among those being forced to bare their f- 
nancial souls are $100-a-week clerks at the 
Smithsonian Institution and interior Crea: 
tors at the State Department. 

Another of Envrw's major concerns is the 
use of lie detectors and psychological tests in 
employment and promotion of federal em- 
ployes. The Civil Service Commission con- 
tends that earlier abuses have been elimi- 
nated and that such practices are now under 
tight control. Ervin and others disagree. 

One veteran woman employe at the Defense 
Department, already cleared to handle mill- 
tary secrets, decided to pass up a promotion 
to a different office because she would be re- 
quired to take a lie detector test. 

The woman was reluctant, she said, because 
the lie detector operators were notorious for 
gossiping about their subjects’ reactions to 
intimate questions on sexual matters. 

Sometimes agency policies that make sense 
in theory produce bizarre results when en- 
forced to the hilt. At the Small Business Ad- 
ministration, employes are instructed never 
to do business with companies that have re- 
ceived or are seeking SBA loans. 

In one case, that policy resulted in a rep- 
rimand for SBA employes who often ate 
their lunch-hour hamburgers at a “greasy 
spoon” restaurant two blocks from SBA head- 
quarters in Washington. The restaurant, it 
turned out, had an SBA loan. 

In taking stiff precautions against conflict- 
of-interest, the Johnson administration has 
decided that financial disclosure and other 
rules are justified to insure the integrity of 
the federal establishment. 

Ervin’s reply is that while concern for com- 
plete honesty is laudable, forced financial dis- 
closure by other than. top policy officials is an 
insult to rank-and-file employes and an un- 
warranted invasion of privacy. 

Some academic experts on public adminis- 
tration agree. 

Dr. William Beaney of Princeton, a distin- 
guished political scientist and frequent gov- 
ernment consultant, said: 

“Speaking for myself, I think there's a limit 
on how far you can go on this thing of know- 
ing everything about an employe to see if he 
can do some run-of-the-mill job. These 
aren't security positions.” 

Dr. Stephen K. Bailey, dean of the Max- 
well School of Citizenship and Public Affairs 
at Syracuse University, agreed that financial 
disclosure was necessary in the upper eche- 
lons of government, but he wondered about 
the propriety of dipping down into the mid- 
dle ranks. 
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“My own instinct,” he said, “tells me that 
‘the cut-off ought to be with the political ex- 
ecutives. I'm primarily concerned with peo- 
ple brought in by presidential appointments. 
These people are politically accountable.” 

Beaney, Bailey and other political scientists 
point out that government personnel prac- 
tices have an impact throughout private in- 
dustry, and thus ought to be exemplary. 

While the academic people don't endorse 
Ervin's wide-ranging bill across the board, 
they approve of intensified scrutiny of the 
subject by Congress. 

“Personally, I'm very sympathetic,” said 
Beaney. He (Ervin) has a lot of fish he’s 
trying to fry at the same time, but I do think 
on some of these things, there’s serious cause 
for concern.” 


— 


[From the Winston-Salem Twin City 
Sentinel, July 25, 1966] 
THE RIGHT or Privacy 

Senator Sam J. Ervin, In., is right in ques- 
tioning whether the federal government is 
snooping too much into the private lives of 
its employes. Although federal personnel 
practices may not be as outrageous as the 
Senator suggests, the trend toward invasion 
-of privacy is moving too quickly in this coun- 
try and should be stubbornly resisted. 

Like any private employer, the govern- 
ment is entitled to know certain basic things 
about the people it hires—about personal 
and family background, about character and 
credit ratings and so forth. But, if Senator 
Ervin is correct, some government agencies 
are going well beyond this basic information. 

In a recent news release announcing that 
his Constitutional Rights Subcommittee will 
hold hearings on this subject soon, the Sena- 
tor listed these intrusions on public em- 
ployees: 

% Psychological testing, psychiatric 
interviews, race questionnaires, lie detectors, 
loyalty oaths, probing: personnel forms and 
background investigations, restrictions on 
communications with Congress, pressure to 
support political parties financially, coercion 
to buy savings bonds, extensive limitations 
on outside activities, rules for speaking and 
writing, and even thinking, forms for reveal- 
ing personal data about finances, creditors, 
property and other interests.” 

Some of these things can be justified per- 
haps as an effort to assure that the govern- 
ment hires only stable, trustworthy employes 
who have no conceivable conflict of interest 
with their jobs. But some seem clearly un- 
necessary. 

Senator Ervin, who is considerably more of 
a civil libertarian than his views on civil 
rights would make him appear, will do a 
service for the country if he can determine 
in his hearings just how far these intrusions 
go and, if they are unjustified, what can be 
done to stop them. 

One horrid example of what the Senator 
‘wants to investigate is a letter recently cir- 
culated among employes at Andrews Air 
Force Base Hospital. It urged workers to 
buy savings bonds and asked them to sign 
one of these three statements: 

—‘“I am now supporting the President by 
buying U.S. Savings Bonds on an alloment 
from my pay.” 

—“I wish to show my support for the Pres- 
ident by adding to my allotment or by begin- 
ning an allotment * * *.” 

—"I do not accept my responsibility to 
support the President in this U.S. Savings 
Bond campaign.” 

The sooner such high-handed activity can 
be investigated and stopped, the better. If 
it is not, we may indeed live in what Senator 
Ervin has predicted will be “the era of the 
dossiered man.” 
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[From the St, Petersburg (Fla.) Times, 
August 1966] 
Bury THE SKELETON 


“It is sad,” just as Sen. Sam Ervin said, 
that legislation should be considered to keep 
the constitutional rights of U.S. government 
employes from being trampled asunder by 
their employer. 

But, as Sen. Ervin added, “Such legisla- 
tion is necessary.” And the senator is right. 

Witness the recent, clandestine search of 
the home of a Cental Intelligence Agency 
employe by a couple of CIA sleuths who 
feigned interest in buying the house. 

Examine, if you will, the way lie detector 
tests are being used to pry into such personal 
realms as religious beliefs and sexual habits; 
and the many ways government employes 
are being pressured and indoctrinated in the 
management of their off-duty time. 

Witness, especially, the apparent increase 
in these tyrannies in recent years. ; 

To right these wrongs, Sen. Ervin, a Demo 
crat from North Carolina, has introduced a 
“civil servants’ ‘Bill of Rights'.“ 

In introducing this bill, Ervin isn't acting 
as an alarmist. That's not Ervin’s way. He 
and his subcommittee on constitutional 
rights enjoy one of the finest records of re- 
sponsibility to be found on Capitol Hill. 

The tyrannies he sees invading the privacy 
and molesting the dignity of our govern- 


ment’s employes are all too real. 


Sen. Ervin has performed a service to fed- 
eral employes and all Americans by finally 
dragging this skeleton from the closet: 

Now Congress should bury the skeleton 
by adopting the legislative solution he's 
proposed. 


[From the Charlotte Observer, Aug. 16, 1966] 
FEDERAL BILL OF RIGHTS NEEDED 


It is not consistent for the U.S. govern- 
ment to bewail the lack of bright, enthusi- 
astic citizens willing to work for the gov- 


‘ernment while it uses policies that discour- 


age applicants or harass employes. 

Numerous reports cite interviews: and 
questionnaires with unneeded and embar- 
rassing questions about religion, sex and 
personal relationships. Others tell of em- 
ployes being reprimanded for private actions 
not bearing on their government work. 
There is pressure to give to somebody's favor- 
ite charity, to buy government bonds or to 
pay for tickets for some event that benefits 
politicians. 

Not all federal agencies are guilty, but 
according to Sen. Ervin JR., there are enough 
to justify a law setting forth a bill of rights” 
for federal employes. 

For several years, Ervin’s subcommittee 
on constitutional rights has collected com- 
plaints from federal employes. Some were 
sent to the Civil Service Commission and 
others prompted the committee to prod the 
agency or even the President's office directly. 
Because these pressures brought either no 
response or too little action, Ervin felt a 
“bill of rights” was necessary. 

His proposal is drawn to protect federal 
clerks, secretaries, accountants and lower- 
level civil servants from invasions of their 
privacy. 

The bill would, for example, end a rule 
that clerks must disclose the financial hold- 
ings of their families. This rule was first 
directed toward policy-makers to prevent 
conflicts of interest, but it has trickled down 
to reach those whose work does not expose 
them to the same temptations. 

Political appointees and career officials who 
make policy decisions often must sacrifice 
anonymity and privacy to larger interests 
such as that of national security. But Sen, 
Ervin’s bill is a sensible way to insulate 
lower-level employes from the over-zealous 
practices of their superiors. 
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[From the Kinston Daily Free Press, 
Aug. 16, 1966] J 

Ervin’s BILL FOR EMPLOYEES Is SIGNIFICANT 

A “bill of rights” measure to protect the 


privacy of federal employees has been ad- 


yanced by U.S. Senator Sam J. Ervin, Jr., 
North Carolina Democrat and chairman of 
the Senate Constitutional Rights Subcom- 
mittee. In offering this si t measure 
Senator Ervin wrote to President Johnson to 
emphasize the need for such action as soon 
as possible. r 

What it would prohibit are the following 
“privacy invasions” caused by outright co- 
ercion, requirements, requests or intimidá- 
tion: > 

(1) Race, religion, national origin ques- 
tionnaires, (2) Indiscriminate requirements 
to disclose personal finances, assets, creditors 
and property interests of employees and their 
families. (3) Meetings to indoctrinate em- 
ployees about matters unrelated to their 
jobs. (4) Requirements that employees take 
part in activities not directly within the 
scope of their employment. (5) Require- 
ments to make reports about personal activi- 
ties and undertakings not related to jobs. 
(6) Attempts to forbid patronizing any busi- 
messes or establishments. (7) Interroga- 
tions, examinations, psychological or poly- 
graph tests aimed at securing data about 
personal relations with relatives, religious 
beliefs or attitudes and conduct with respect 
to sexual matters. (8) Coercion to support 
political activities personally or financially. 
(9) Coercion to buy bonds or to make con- 
tributions to institutions and causes. (10) 
Interrogation without the presence of coun- 
sel or other person of employee’s choice. 

Apparently these practices have spread 
from the need for security checks on top- 
flight officials in government, but as Senator 
Ervin points out they are not in Keeping 
with American freedoms. They are more 
totalitarian than democratic, he said. 

The legislation is overdue, Senator Ervin 
does well to put the freedoms of civil service 
and other employees in proper perspective. 
The bill should have the wholehearted sup- 
port of the 89th Congress. ` 


[From the Government Employees Exchange, 
Aug. 24, 1966] 
SENATOR ERVIN’S OMNIBUS BILL SEEN ss ONE 
More Step To RID SERVICE OF MCOARTHY- 
ISM 


During the past three years, ever since 
Senator Sam J. Ervin, JR, and Representa- 
tive CORNELIUS E. GALLAGHER began their re- 
spective investigations into the grey areas of 
Federal employment, particularly those that 
subjected the employee and the potential 
member of the Federal operating staff to 
draw conclusions on matters that pertain to 
their private lives, readers of the newspaper 
have had front-row seats as they progressed. 
One by one, during this period, they wit- 
messed the retreat of McCarthyism in the 
service, and, bit by bit, the restoration of 
individual dignity by all those employed in 
it. The omnibus bill introduced by Senator 
Ervin on August 9 is the later—and by far 
the most encompassing— move to elevate tha 
Federal Government as a model employer. 

While it is true—and this is more theoret- 
ical than practical—that the right to dis- 
agree is held aloft in the private sector of 
the nation, it is nevertheless, also true that 
the percentage of pronounced criticism 1 
markedly less if a person’s livelihood becomes 
involved with its expression, as is the case 
of one who is employed by the Federal Gov- 
ernment. Their freedom of expression and 
action is inhibited by their employment in 
the Federal service. Working and living un- 
der glass is the price they have to pay for 
working for the Federal Government. In 
spite of the numerous benefits afforded them 
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as Federal employees, they feel like “tran- 
sients” in their respective jobs because of 
the implications, 

Innuendos to the extent that their expres- 
sions and actions off the job “might” affect 
their employment have imbedded fear and 
its resulting effect, conformity, in their 
minds, Senator Ervin’s so-called “Bill of 

_ Rights for Federal Employees,” while not re- 
moving all of the bars that have softened 
their minds for many years, in the opinion 
of this newspaper takes a positive step in 
that direction. 

Some of Mr. Eryin’s critics in the private 
sector, apparently unaware how much the 
“power of suggestion” has on the Federal 
work-force have indicated that the bill is a 
swipe at members of the nation’s minority 
groups because of his position on civil rights, 
while others have charged that it lessens the 
control of the employer over his employees. 
While it is true that the Senator does come 
from a border state, the allegation that the 
bill is part of a package of bills to destroy 
the movement is utterly false. As far as the 
secohd implication is concerned, it is the 
newspaper's conviction that the bill removes 
many of the real and imaginary restraints in 
Federal employment, thus affording the Fed- 
eral. Government the realistic opportunity 
to retain a higher percentage of its talented, 
and, likewise, affords it a set of rules that 
serve as magnets for the attraction of more 
of them. 

This newspaper would recommend that in 
addition to the ten points covered by the 
bill that it be amended to specifically state 
that the grieved employee as well as the po- 
tential one be accorded the right to con- 
front his accusers. In other words that the 
accused be given his day in court, a right 
today even the nation’s most hardened crim- 
inal has. 

This newspaper has been proud to have 
been both a witness and a participant in 
the progress of the Federal merit system in 
the eyes of Federal Government manage- 
ment as well in those of its employees. The 
Federal Government is a better competitor 
with private industry today than it was 
more than 20 years ago. It offers greater 
security, greater opportunities for advance- 
ment, and greater protections for the grieved 
than then. To say that it cannot be im- 
proved is to admit that its operation today is 
perfect. 

Until Representative GALLAGHER and Sen- 
ator Ervin, in that order, began their probes 
into the invasion by Federal departments 
and agencies into the private lives of their 
employees back in the Spring of 1963, the 
improvements prior to then were concerned 
more with the system rather than the peo- 
ple who operated the apparatus of the Fed- 
eral Government. Though far from com- 
pleting their tasks, and though holding 
separate hearings, they have done much to 
improve the environment in the Federal 
service, while the Civil Service Commission, 
ever since 1953, has done much to update 
the rules and regulations governing Federal 
employment. 

One would come to the conclusion that 
the Executive Branch is working at cross- 
purposes with the Legislative Branch toward 
improving the Federal service, but such 
hasn’t been the case as this newspaper has 
reported. The different Federal agencies, 
and especially the Civil Service Commission 
through its Chairman, John W. Macy, Jr., 
have cooperated with Representative Gar- 
LAGHER and the Senator from North Caro- 
lina in their investigations. The hearings 
have been marked by frankness by all who 
testified, and it was in this way that Sena- 
tor Ervin was enabled to introduce his omni- 
bus bill, which is designed to correct more 
inequities, on the floor of the Senator on 
August 9. 
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[From the Winston-Salem Journal, Aug. 21, 
1966] 
Ervin’s Privacy BILL Gains WIDE SUPPORT 
AMONG SENATORS 
(By Lloyd Preslar) 

WasHIncTon.—Sen. Sam ErvIN’s proposed 
legislation to protect the privacy of federal 
employees has gained broad support in the 
Senate. 

Ervin, from North Carolina, announced 
Aug. 9 that he would introduce the so-called 
“Bill of Rights” for government workers. 
Now the bill has 20 co-sponsors, including 
some of the Senate’s best-known liberals and 
conservatives. ` 

In addition, four major unions or associ- 
ations of federal employees have announced 
support for the Ervin bill, and more orga- 
nizations are expected to join the campaign. 

The bill is designed to prevent federal 
agencies from prying into the private lives of 
their employees, and from coercing em- 
ployees to participate in outside activities. 

The bill would also guarantee a govern- 
ment worker the right to legal counsel if 
the employee should be questioned by his 
superiors about a matter which could lead 
to disciplinary action. 

The bill is considered by some to be bold 
in its guarantees because it would make a 
federal official who violated the provisions 
subject to criminal prosecution. Violators 
could be fined $1,000 and sentenced to a 
year in prison. 

The co-sponsors of the bill include 12 
Democrats and eight Republicans. The 
Democrats are Sens, BIBLE of Nevada, Rus- 
SELL of South Carolina, McCartuy of Min- 
nesota, Younc of Ohio, Brno of Virginia, 
YARBOROUGH of Texas, BARTLETT of Alaska, 
McIntyre of New Hampshire, SPARKMAN of 
Alabama, CANNON of Nevada, Inouye of Ha- 
wail and Jorpan of North Carolina. 

The Republicans are Fonc of Hawaii, BEN- 
NETT Of Utah, Fannin of Arizona, MUNDT 
of South Dakota, THURMOND of South Caro- 
lina, Sumpson of Wyoming, Hruska of Ne- 
braska and ALLOTT of Colorado, 

The unions which have announced their 
support are the American Federation of Gov- 
ernment Employees (AFL-CIO), the National 
Association of Government Employees, the 
National Association of Government Engi- 
neers and the National Association of Inter- 
nal Revenue Employees. 

Some postal employees organizations are 
expected to support the bill. 

A provision of the bill which has attracted 
a great deal of attention is one which would 
prohibit the use of questionnaires which ask 
employees to list their race or national origin. 

The questionnaires ask an employee to in- 
dicate whether he is an American Indian, 
Oriental, Negro, Spanish-American or “none 
of these.” Officials have described the ques- 
tionnaires as a method for de 


whether there is racial discrimination in gov- 


ernment employment practices. 

Ervin argues that under the Civil Service 
System an individual’s race or national origin 
“should have nothing to do with his ability 
or qualification” for his job. 

“In fact,” Ervin has said, “it is nobody's 
business. Nor is it healthy for our society 
to divide it up into four minority groups 
and ‘all others.“ 

Some civil rights proponents have been 
uncertain whether they should oppose the 
questionnaires. Ervin has received letters 
from many minority group members who say 
they resent being asked about their race. 

Senator Fone, the first co-sponsor of 
Ervin’s bill, pointed out in a speech in the 
Senate that the bill would not prevent agen- 
cies from gathering racial statistics on their 
employees. Supervisors, he said, could sim- 
ply take their own head counts. The bill 
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would only prohibit asking an individual 
about his race. 

Similarly, the bill would prevent psycho- 
logical investigations in which an employee 
or prospective employee is asked questions 
about his sex life or his religious views. 

The bill would also prohibit: 

Requirements that rank-and-file em- 
ployees disclose their financial assets and 
Habilities. 

Requirements that employees take part in 
community activities unrelated to their jobs. 

Coercion by federal officials in an effort 
to get employees to make contributions or 
purchase savings bonds. 

Ervin says that an individual employee is 


‘often. powerless against invasions of his pri- 


vacy because “he knows he may be dis- 
charged or denied employment or a promo- 
tion” if he fails to cooperate. Supporters 
of the bill say it could also affect people not 
employed by the government since some 
businesses tend to model their personnel 
practices after those of the government. 
Ervin is chairman of the Senate Subcom- 


“mittee on Constitutional Rights. It is plan- 


ning hearings on the privacy bill. 


ADDITIONAL COSPONSOR OF BILL 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that upon the 
next printing of my bill, S. 3714, to estab- 
lish an annual or biannual national 
housing goal, the name of the senior 
Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. CLARK] 
be added as a cosponsor. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 


ADDITIONAL COSPONSOR OF 
AMENDMENT NO. 736 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the name of the 
Senator from Indiana [Mr. HARTKE] be 
added as a cosponsor of the amendment 
(No. 736) which I submitted to Senate 
bill. 2874, the international education 


bill. 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 


—— 


NOTICE OF RECEIPT OF NOMINA- 
TIONS BY COMMITTEE ON FOR- 
EIGN RELATIONS 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, as 
chairman of the Committee on Foreign 
Relations, I desire to announce that to- 
day the Senate received the nominations 
of Miss Carol C. Laise; of the District of 
Columbia, a Foreign Service officer of 
class 1, to be Ambassador Extraordinary 
and Plenipotentiary of the United States 
of America to the Kingdom of Nepal; Leo 
G. Cyr, of Maine, a Foreign Service of- 
ficer of class 1, to be Ambassador Ex- 
traordinary and Plenipotentiary of the 
United States of America to the Republic 
of Rwanda; and, John M. McSweeney, of 
Nebraska, a Foreign Service officer of 
class 1, to be Envoy Extraordinary and 
Minister Plenipotentiary of the United 
States of America to Bulgaria. 

In accordance with the committee rule, 
these pending nominations may not be 
considered prior to the expiration of 6 
days of their receipt in the Senate. 
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UNANIMOUS CONSENT TO FILE A 
REPORT 


Mr. MONRONEY.. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Com- 
mittee on Post Office and Civil Service 
may have until midnight tomorrow to 
file a report on H.R. 14904. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none, and it is so ordered. 


FAIR LABOR STANDARDS AMENDMENTS OF 1966— 
AMENDMENTS 


AMENDMENT NO. 774 


Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, I 
submit an amendment which I intend to 
propose to H.R. 13712, the proposed Fair 
Labor Standards Amendments of 1966. 
My amendment would prohibit em- 
ployment discrimination against individ- 
uals 45 or over on the basis of age. 

I offered a similar amendment when 
the Civil Rights Act of 1964 was before 
the Senate. Unfortunately, the parlia- 
mentary situation in which we found 
ourselves was not favorable to the adop- 
tion of my amendment, and it was 
defeated. Nevertheless, I am convinced 
that many Senators who voted against it 
wanted to vote for it, and would have 
done so if the parliamentary situation 
had been more favorable. I am offering 
this proposal again in the hope that more 
Senators will be. able to go along with 
me than felt at liberty to do within the 
narrow confines of the parliamentary 
situation which obtained at that time. 

Since the enactment of the Civil 
Rights Act of 1964, discrimination on the 
basis of race, religion, sex, and national 
origin has been prohibited. As an origi- 
nal proposition, we might well. hesitate 
to interfere with the freedom of em- 
ployers to choose their own employees. 
But since Congress passed that act, the 
Nation has “crossed the Rubicon” on this 
issue, and it has been made the official 
policy of our Nation that substantial 
pressures are to be brought to bear upon 
employers to prevent their discriminat- 
ing on various grounds against Ameri- 
cans who fall into certain categories. It 
is unfair to those over 45 who suffer em- 
ployment discrimination because of their 
ages to refuse to accord them the same 
protection which is now accorded mil- 
lions of others who face the possibility 
of discrimination. 

While we were unsuccessful in amend- 
ing the Civil Rights Act as I proposed, it 
was possible to include in that act a di- 
rection to the Secretary of Labor to 
study age discrimination in employment 
and to report to Congress on it. The 
Secretary carried out that mandate and 
submitted to Congress a comprehensive 
report on this subject on June 30, 1965. 

In connection with his preparation of 
that report, the Secretary of Labor made 
a special study of age limitations in 
hiring. Among the major conclusions 
drawn by the Secretary from that study 
were the following, quoted verbatim from 
the report: 

1. The setting of specific age limits beyond 
which an employer will not consider a worker 
for a vacant job, regardless of ability, has 
become a characteristic practice in those 
States which do not prohibit such action, 
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to the extent and with the result that in 
these States: 

Over half of all employers are presently 
applying such limitations, using age limits 
typically set at from 45 to 55; 

Approximately half of all job openings 
which develop in the private economy each 
year are closed to applicants over 55 years of 
age, and a quarter of them are closed to ap- 
plicants over 45. 

2. The establishing by employers of stated 
age limitations (or, on the other hand, of 


stated policies against any age limitations) 


has a direct and marked effect upon the 
actual employment of older workers, with the 
result that— 

The proportion of older workers hired by 
firms with stated upper age limits is half 
the porportion of older workers hired by 
firms with stated policies of ruling out age 
limits. 

The proportion of older workers hired by 
firms with no stated policy regarding age 
limitations is significantly smaller than the 
proportion of older workers hired by firms 
with stated policies of ruling out age limits, 
especially with respect to workers 55 and 
over. 

3. An unmeasured but significant propor- 
tion of the age limitations presently in effect 
are arbitrary in the sense that they have 
been established without any determination 
of their actual relevance to job requirements, 
and are defended on grounds apparently dif- 
ferent from their actual explanation. 

4. The competence and work performance 
of older workers are, by any general measures, 
at least equal to those of younger workers. 

5. Arbitrary age discrimination is sig- 
nificantly reduced in States which have 
strong laws, actively administered, directed 
against discrimination based on age. 


In making his recommendations, based 
upon his findings, the Secretary said: 

The elimination of arbitrary age limits 
on employment will proceed much more 
rapidly if the Federal Government declares, 
clearly and unequivocally, and implements 
so far as is practicable, a national policy with 
respect to hiring on the basis of ability 
rather than age. 


I submit, Mr. President, that adoption 
of my amendment would be an appro- 
priate means of enunciating such a na- 
tional policy, as Secretary Wirtz recom- 
mended. No new agency would be cre- 
ated by my amendment. Instead, the 
long-established agency within the De- 
partment of Labor which enforces the 
Fair Labor Standards Act would be used, 
and the means of enforcing my amend- 
ment would be the same time-tested en- 
forcement methods which have been used 
for many years to enforce the provisions 
in that act with regard to minimum 
wages, minimum hours, and child labor. 

Poetry has been written which paints 
a rosy picture of old age, such as Robert 
Browning’s famous couplet which de- 
clares that “the best is yet to be.“ Un- 
fortunately, much of this poetry has been 
based upon what the poet wishes for his 
old age rather than upon the reality of 
old age. However, if we adopt this 
amendment, we will be bringing closer to 
reality for millions of our older com- 
patriots the sentiment’ expressed by 
Henry Wadsworth Longfellow, when he 
wrote: 


Age is opportunity no less 
Than youth itself, though in another dress. 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The amendment will be received, 
printed, and lie on the table. 
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Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk proceeded to call the 
roll. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Rus- 
SELL of South Carolina in the chair). 
Without objection, it is so ordered. 


CONSENT OF CONGRESS TO AMEND 
THE WASHINGTON METROPOLI- 
TAN AREA TRANSIT REGULATION 
COMPACT 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Senate 
turn to the consideration of Calendar 
No. 1457, S. 3488. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be stated by title. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (S. 
3488) to grant the consent of Congress 
for the States of Virginia and Maryland 
and the District of Columbia to amend 
the Washington Metropolitan Area Tran- 
sit Regulation Compact to establish an 
organization empowered to provide tran- 
sit facilities in the National Capital 
region and for other purposes and to 
enact said amendment for the District 
of Columbia. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill, which had 
been reported from the Committee on 
the Judiciary, with amendments on page 
19, line 17, after the word “companies” 
to strike out “operation” and insert 
“operating”; and on page 73, after line 
20, to insert: 

(d) In carrying out the audits provided 
for in a paragraph 70(b) of the compact 
the representatives of the General Account- 
ing Office shall have access to all books, ac- 
counts, financial records, reports, files, and 
all other papers, things, or property belong- 
ing to or in use by the Board and necessary 
to facilitate the audit, and they shall be 
afforded full facilities for verifying transac- 
tions with the balances or securities held 
by depositories, agents, and custodians. 


So as to make the bill read: 
S. 3488 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
Congress hereby consents to, adopts and 
enacts for the District of Columbia an 
amendment to the Washington Metropolitan 
Area Transit Regulation Compact, for which 
Congress heretofore has granted its consent 
(Public Law 86-794; 74 Stat. 1031, as 
amended by Public Law 87-767, 76 Stat. 764) 
by adding thereto title ITI, known as the 
Washington Metropolitan Area Transit 
Authority Compact (herein referred to as 
title III), substantially as follows: 


TITLE II 
Article I 
Definitions 


1. As used in this Title, the following 
words and terms shall have the following 
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meanings, unless the context clearly re- 
quires a different meaning: 

(a) “Board” means the Board of Directors 
of the Washington -Metropolitan Area 
Transit Authority; 

(b) “Director” means a member of the 
Board of Directors of the Washington Metro- 
politan Area Transit Authority; 

(c) “Private transit companies” and “pri- 
vate carriers” means ations, persons, 
firms or associations rendering transit service 
within the Zone pursuant to a certificate of 
public convenience and necessity issued by 
the Washington Metropolitan Area Transit 
Commission or by a franchise granted by the 
ba pet States or any signatory party to this 
Title; 

(d) “Signatory” means the State of Mary- 
land, the Commonwealth of Virginia and the 
District of Columbia; ‘S 

(e) “State” includes District of Columbia; 

(f) “Transit facilities” means all real and 
personal property located in the Zone, neces- 
sary or useful in rendering transit service 
between points within the Zone, by means 
of rail, bus, water or air and any other mode 
of travel, including without limitation, 
tracks, rights of way, bridges, tunnels, sub- 
ways, rolling stock for rail, motor vehicle, 
marine and air transportation, stations, ter- 
minals and ports, areas for parking and all 
equipment, fixtures, buildings and struc- 
tures and services incidental to or required 
in connection with the performance of 
transit service; i 

(g) Transit services“ means the transpor- 
tation of persons and their packages and bag - 
gage by means of transit facilities between 
points within the zone and includes the 
transportation of newspapers, express and 
mail between such points but does not in- 
clude taxicab, sightseeing or charter service; 
and 

(h) “WMATC” means Washington Metro- 
politan Area Transit Commission. 

Article II 
Purpose and Functions 
Purpose 

2. The purpose of this title is to create a 
regional instrumentality, as a common 
agency of each signatory party, empowered, 
in the manner hereinafter set forth, (1) to 
plan, develop, finance and cause to be oper- 
ated improved transit facilities, in coordina- 
tion with transportation and general devel- 
opment planning for the zone, as part of a 
balanced regional system of transportation, 
utilizing to their best advantage the various 
modes of transportation, (2) to coordinate 
the operation of the public and privately 
owned or controlled transit facilities, to the 
fullest extent practicable, into a unified 
regional transit system without unneces- 
sary duplicating service, and (3) to serve 
such other regional purposes and to perform 
such other regional functions as the signa- 
tories may authorize by appropriate legisla- 


tion. 
Article III 
Organization and Area - 
Washington. Metropolitan Area Transit Zone 
3. There is hereby created the Washington 
Metropolitan Area Transit Zone which shall 
embrace the District of Columbia, the cities 
of Alexandria, Falls Church, and Fairfax and 
the counties of Arlington and Fairfax and po- 
litical subdivisions of the Commonwealth of 
Virginia located within those counties; and 
the counties of Montgomery and Prince 
Georges in the State of Maryland and politi- 
cal subdivisions of the State of Maryland 
located in said counties. 


Washington Metropolitan Area Transit 
Authority 
4. There is hereby created, as an instru- 
mentality and agency of each of the signatory 
parties hereto, the Washington Metropolitan 
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Area Transit Authority which shall be a body 
corporate and politic, and which shall have 
the powers and duties granted herein and 
such additional powers as may hereafter be 
conferred upon it pursuant to law. 


Board membership 


5. (a) The authority shall be governed by 
a board of six directors consisting of two di- 
rectors for each signatory. For Virginia, 
the directors shall be appointed by the 
Northern Virginia Transportation Commis- 
sion; for the District of Columbia, by the 
Commissioners of the District of Columbia; 
and for Maryland, by the Washington Subur- 
ban Transit Commission. In each instance 
the director shall be appointed from among 
the members of the appointing body and 
shall serye for a term coincident with his 
term on the body by which he was appointed. 
A director may be removed or suspended from 
office only as provided by the law of the sig- 
natory from which he was appointed. The 
appointing authorities shall also appoint an 
alternate for each director, who may act 
only in the absence of the director for whom 
he has been appointed an alternate, and each 
alternate shall serve at the pleasure of the 
appointing authority. In the event of a 
vacancy in the office of director or alternate, 
it shall be filled in the same manner as an 
original appointment, 

(b) Before entering upon the duties of his 
office each director and alternate director 
shall take and subscribe to the following 
oath (or affirmation) of office or any such 
other oath or affirmation, if any, as the con- 
stitution or laws of the signatory he repre- 
sents shall provide: 

“I, hereby solemnly 
swear (or affirm) that I will support and 
defend the Constitution of the United States 
and the constitution and laws of the State 
or political jurisdiction from which I was 
appointed as a director (alternate director) 
of the board of Washington Metropolitan 
Area Transit Authority and will faithfully 
discharge the duties of the office upon which 
I am about to enter.” 

Compensation of Directors and alternates 

6. Members of the Board and alternates 
shall serve without compensation but may 
be reimbursed for necessary expenses in- 
curred as an incident to the performance of 
their duties. 

Organization and procedure 

7. The Board shall provide for its own 
organization and procedure. It shall orga- 
nize annually by the election of a Chairman 
and Vice-Chairman from among its members. 
Meetings of the Board shall be held as fre- 
quently as the Board deems that the proper 
performance of its duties requires and the 
Board shall keep minutes of its meetings. 
The Board shall adopt rules and regulations 
governing its meeting, minutes and trans- 
actions. 

Quorum and actions by the Board 

8. (a) Four Directors or alternates consist- 
ing of at least one Director or alternate ap- 
pointed from each Signatory, shall constitute 
a quorum and no action by the Board shall 
be effective unless a majority of the Board, 
which majority shall include at least one 
Director or alternate from each Signatory, 
concur therein; provided, however, that a 
plan of financing may be adopted or a mass 
transit plan adopted, altered, revised or 
amended by the unanimous vote of the Di- 
rectors representing any two Signatories. 

(b) The actions of the Board shall be ex- 
pressed by motion or resolution. Actions 
dealing solely with internal management of 
the Authority shall become effective when 
directed by the Board, but no other action 
shall become effective prior to the expira- 
tion of thirty days following its adoption; 
provided, however, that the Board may pro- 
vide for the acceleration of any action upon 
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a finding that such acceleration is required 
for the proper and timely performance of its 
functions. 

Officers 

9. (a) The officers of the Authority, none 
of whom shall be members of the Board, 
shall consist of a general manager, a sec- 
retary, a treasurer, a comptroller and a gen- 
eral counsel and such other officers as the 
Board may provide. Except for the office 
of general manager and comptroller, the 
Board may consolidate any of such other 
Offices in one person. All such officers shall 
be appointed and may be removed by the 

dard, shall serve at the pleasure of the 
Board and shall perform such duties and 
functions as the Board shall specify: The 
Board shall fix and determine the compen- 
sation to be paid to all officers and, except 
for the general manager who shall be a full- 
time employee, all other officers may be hired 
on a full-time or part-time basis and may be 
compensated on a salary or fee basis, as the 
Board may determine. All employees and 
such officers as the Board may designate 
shall be appointed and removed by the gen- 
eral manager under such rules of procedure 
and standards as the Board may determine. 

(b) The general manager shall be the chief 
administrative Officer of the Authority and, 
subject to policy direction by the Board shall 
be responsible for all activities of the Au- 
thority. 

(c) ‘The treasurer shall be the custodian of 
the funds of the Authority, shall keep an ac- 
count of alf receipts and disbursements and 
shall make payments only upon warrants duly 
and regularly signed’ by the Chairman or 
Vice-Chairman of the Board, or other person 
authorized by the Board to do so, and by the 
secretary or general manager; provided, how- 
éver, that the Board may provide that war- 
rants not exceeding such amounts or for 
such purposes as may from time to time be 
specified by the Board may be signed by the 
general manager or by persons designated by 
him. 


(d) An oath’ of office in the form set out 
in Section 5(b) of this Article shall be taken, 
subscribed and filed with the Board by all 
appointed officers. 

(e) Each Director, officer and employees 
specified by the Board shall give such bond 
in such form and amount as the Board may 
require, the premium for which shall be paid 
by the Authority. ‘ 

Conflict of interests nf 

10. (a) No Director, officer or employee 
shall; 

(1) be financially interested, either directly 
or indirectly, in any contract, sale, purchase, 
lease or transfer of real or personal property 
to which the Board or the Authority is a 


party; 

(2) in connection with services performed 
within.the scope of his official duties, solicit 
or accept money or any other thing of value 
in addition to the compensation or expenses 
paid to him by the Authority; 

(3) offer money or any thing of value for 
or in consideration of obtaining an appoint- 
ment, promotion or privilege in his employ- 
ment with the Authority. 

(b) Any Director, officer or employee who 
shall willfully violate any provision of this 
section shall, in the discretion of the Board, 
forfeit his office or employment. 

(c) Any contract or agreement made in 
contravention of this section may be declared 
void by the Board. 

(d) Nothing in this section shall be con- 
strued to abrogate or limit the applicability 
of any federal or state law which may be vio- 
lated by any action prescribed by this section. 


Article IV 


Pledge of Cooperation 


11. Each Signatory pledges to each other 
faithful cooperation in the achievement of 
the purposes and objects of this Title. 
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Article V 
General Powers 
Enumeration 


12. In addition to the powers and duties 
elsewhere described in this Title, and except 
as limited in this Title, the Authority may: 

(a) Sue and be sued; 

(b) Adopt and use a corporate seal and 
alter the same at pleasure; 

(c) Adopt, amend, and repeal rules and 
regulations respecting the exercise of the 
powers conferred by this Title; 

(d) Construct, acquire, own, operate, 
maintain, control, sell and convey real and 
personal property and any interest therein by 
contract, purchase, condemnation, lease, li- 
cense, mortgage or otherwise but all of said 
property shall be located in the Zone and 
shall be necessary or useful in rendering 
transit service or in activities incidental 
thereto; 

(e) Receive and accept such payments, 
appropriations, grants, gifts, loans, advances 
and other funds, properties and services as 
may be transferred or made available to it 
by any signatory party, any political sub- 
division or agency thereof, by the United 
States, or by any agency thereof, or by any 
other public or private corporation or indi- 
vidual, and enter into agreements to make 
reimbursement for all or any part thereof; 

(f) Enter into and perform contracts, 
leases and agreements with any person, firm 
or corporation or with any political subdi- 
vision or agency of any signatory party or 
with the Federal Government, or any agency 
thereof, including, but not limited to, con- 
tracts or agreements to furnish transit facili- 
ties and service; 

(g) Create and abolish offices, employ- 
ments and positions (other than those spe- 
cifically provided for herein) as it deems 
necessary for the purposes of the Authority, 
and fix and provide for the qualification, ap- 
pointment, removal, term, tenure, compensa- 
tion, pension and retirement rights of its 
officers and employees without regard to the 
laws of any of the signatories; 

(h) Establish, in its discretion, a person- 
nel system based on merit and fitness and, 
subject to eligibility, participate in the pen- 
sion and retirement plans of any signatory, 
or political subdivision or agency thereof, 
upon terms and conditions mutually ac- 
ceptable; 

(i) Contract for or employ any profes- 
sional services; d 

(j) Control and regulate the use of facili- 
ties owned or controlled by the Authority, 
the service to be rendered and the fares and 
charges to be made therefor; 

(k) Hold public hearings and conduct in- 
vestigations relating to any matter affecting 
transportation in the Zone with which the 
Authority is concerned and, in connection 
therewith, subpena witnesses, papers, rec- 
ords and documents; or delegate such au- 
thority to any officer. Each director may 
administer oaths or affirmations in any pro- 
ceeding or investigation; 

(1) Make or participate in studies of all 
phases and forms of transportation, includ- 
ing transportation vehicle research and de- 
velopment techniques and methods for 
determining traffic projections, demand mo- 
tivations, and fiscal research and publicize 
and make available the results of such 
studies and other information relating to 
transportation; and 

(m) Exercise, subject to the limitations 
and restrictions herein imposed, all powers 
reasonably necessary or essential to the de- 
clared objects and purposes of this Title. 

Article VI 
Planning 
Mass transit plan 


13. (a) The Board shall develop and adopt, 
and may from time to time review and re- 
vise, a mass transit plan for the immediate 
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and long-range needs of the Zone. The mass 
transit plan shall include one or more plans 
designating (1) the transit facilities to be 
provided by the Authority, including the 
locations of terminals, stations, platforms, 
parking facilities and the character and 
nature thereof; (2) the design and location 
of such facilities; (3) whether such facilities 
are to be constructed or acquired by lease, 
purchase or condemnation; (4) a timetable 
for the provision of such facilities; (5) the 
anticipated capital costs; (6) estimated op- 
erating expenses and revenues relating 
thereto; and (7) the various other factors 
and considerations, which, in the opinion 
of the Board, justify and require the proj- 
ects therein proposed. Such plan shall 
specify the type of equipment to be utilized, 
the areas to be served, the routes and sched- 
ules of service expected to be provided and 
the probable fares and charges therefor, 

(b) In preparing the mass transit plan, 
and in any review of revision thereof, the 
Board shall make full utilization of all data, 
studies, reports and information available 
from the National Capital Transportation 
Agency and from any other agencies of the 
federal government, and from signatories 
and the political subdivisions thereof. 


Planning process 


14. (a) The mass transit plan, and any 
revisions, alterations or amendments thereof, 
shall be coordinated, through the procedures 
hereinafter set forth, with 

(1) other plans and programs affecting 
transportation in the Zone in order to 
achieve a balanced system of transportation, 
utilizing each mode to its best advantage; 

(2) the general plan or plans for the de- 
velopment of the Zone; and 

(3) the development plans of the various 
political subdivisions embraced within the 
Zone. 

(b) It shall be the duty and responsibility 
of each member of the Board to serve as 
liaison between the Board and the body 
which appointed him to the Board. To pro- 
vide a framework for regional participation 
in the planning process, the Board shall 
create technical committees concerned with 
planning and collection and analyses of data 
relative to decision-making in the trans- 
portation planning process and the Commis- 
sioners of the District of Columbia, the com- 
ponent governments of the Northern Virginia 
Transportation District and the Washington 
Suburban Transit District shall appoint 
representatives to such technical committees 
and otherwise cooperate with the Board in 
the formulation of a mass transit plan, or in 
revisions, alterations or amendments thereof. 

(c) The Board, in the preparation, revi- 
sion, alteration or amendment of a mass 
transit plan, shall 

(1) consider data with respect to current 
and prospective conditions in the Zone, in- 
cluding, without limitation, land use, popu- 
lation, economic factors affecting deyelop- 
ment plans, goals or objectives for the devel- 
opment. of the Zone and the separate polit- 
ical subdivisions, transit demands to be gen- 
erated by such development, travel patterns, 
existing and proposed transportation and 
transit facilities, impact of transit plans on 
the dislocation of families and businesses, 
preservation of the beauty and dignity of the 
Nation’s Capital, factor affecting environ- 
mental amenities and esthetics and financial 
resources; 

(2) cooperate with and participate in any 
continuous, comprehensive transportation 
planning process cooperatively established 
by the highway agencies of the signatories 
and the local political subdivisions in the 
Zone to meet the planning standards now 
or hereafter prescribed by the Federal-Aid 
Highway Acts; and 

(3) to the extent not inconsistent with 
or duplicative of the planning process speci- 
fied in subparagraph (2) of this paragraph 
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(e), cooperate with the National Capital 
Planning Commission, the National Capital 
Regional Planning Council, the Washington 
Metropolian Council of Governments, the 
Washington Metropolitan Area Transit Com- 
mission, the highway agencies of the Signa- 
tories, the Maryland-National Capital Park 
and Planning Commission, the Northern Vir- 
ginia Regional Planning and Economic De- 
velopment Commission, the Maryland State 
Planning Department and the Commission of 
Fine Arts. Such cooperation shall include 
the creation, as necessary, of technical com- 
mittees composed of personnel, appointed by 
such agencies, concerned with planning 
and collection and analysis of data relative 
to decisionmaking in the transportation 
planning process. 


Adoption of mass transit plan 


15. (a) Before a mass transit plan is 
adopted, altered, revised or amended, the 
Board shall transmit such proposed plan, 
alteration, revision or amendment for com- 
ment to the following and to such other 
agencies as the Board shall determine: 

(1) the Commissioners of the District of 
Columbia, the Northern Virginia Transpor- 
tation Commission and the Washington Sub- 
urban Transit Commission; 

(2) the governing bodies of the Counties 
and Cities embraced within the Zone; 

(3) the highway agencies of the Signa- 
tories; 

(4) the Washington Metropolitan Area 
Transit Commission; 

(5) the Washington Metropolitan Coun- 
cil of Governments; 

(6) the National Capital Planning Com- 
mission; 

(7) The National Capital Regional Plan- 
ning Council; 

(8) the Maryland-National Capital Park 
and Planning Commission; 

(9) the Northern Virginia Regional Plan- 
ning and Economic Development Commis- 
sion; 

(10) the Maryland State Planning De- 
partment; and 

(11) the private transit companies op- 
erating in the Zone and the Labor Un- 
fons representing the employees of such 
companies and employees of contractors pro- 
viding service under operating contracts. 

Information with respect thereto shall be 
released to the public. A copy of the pro- 
posed mass transit plan, amendment or re- 
vision, shall be kept at the office of the Board 
and shall be available for public inspection, 
After thirty days’ notice published once a 
week for two successive weeks in one or more 
newspapers of general circulation within the 
Zone, a public hearing shall be held with 
respect to the proposed plan, alteration, re- 
vision or amendment. The thirty days’ no- 
tice shall begin to run on the first day the 
notice appears in any such newspaper. The 
Board shall consider the evidence submitted 
and statements and comments made at such 
hearing and may make any changes in the 
proposed plan, amendment or revision which 
it deems appropriate and such changes may 
be made without further hearing. 

Article VII 
Financing 
Policy 

16. With due regard for the policy of Con- 
gress for financing a mass transit plan for 
the Zone set forth in Section 204(g) of the 
National Capital Transportation Act of 1960 
(74 Stat. 537), it is hereby declared to be the 
policy of this Title that, as far as possible, 
the payment of all costs shall be borne by 
the persons using or benefiting from the 
Authority’s facilities and services and any re- 

costs shall be equitably shared 
among the federal, District of Columbia and 
articipating local governments in the Zone. 

e allocation among such governments of 
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such remaining costs shall be determined by 
agreement among them and shall be provided 
in the manner hereinafter specified. 
Plan of financing 

17. (a) The Authority, in conformance 
with said policy, shall prepare and adopt a 
plan for financing the construction, acquisi- 
tion, and operation of facilities specified in 
a mass transit plan adopted pursuant to 
Article VI hereof, or in any alteration, re- 
vision or amendment thereof, Such plan of 
financing shall specify the facilities to be 
constructed or acquired, the cost thereof, the 
principal amount of reyenue bonds, equip- 
ment trust certificates, and other evidences 
of debt proposed to be issued, the principal 
terms and provisions of all loans and under- 
lying agreements and indentures, estimated 
operating expenses and revenues, and the 
proposed allocation among the federal, Dis- 
trict of Columbia, and participating local 
governments of the remaining costs and 
deficits, if any, and such other information 
as the Commission may consider appropriate. 

(b) Such plan of financing shall consti- 
tute a proposal to the interested govern- 
ments for financial participation and shall 
not impose any obligation on any govern- 
ment and such obligations shall be created 
oe as provided in Section 18 of this Article 


Commitments for financial participation 


18. (a) Commitments on behalf of the por- 
tion of the Zone located in Virginia shall be 
by contract or agreement by the Authority 
with the Northern Virginia Transportation 
District, or its component governments, as 
authorized in the Transportation District Act 
of 1964 (Ch. 631, 1964 Acts of Virginia Assem- 
bly), to contribute to the capital required 
for the construction and/or acquisition of fa- 
cilities specified in a mass transit plan 
adopted as provided in Article VI, or any 
alteration, revision or amendment thereof, 
and for meeting expenses and obligations in 
the operation of such facilities. No such con- 
tract or agreement, however; shall be entered 
into by the Authority with the Northern Vir- 
ginia Transportation District unless said Dis- 
‘trict has entered into the contracts or agree- 
ments with its member governments, as con- 
templated by Section 1(b)(4) of Article 4 of 
said Act, which contracts or agreements ex- 
pressly provide that such contracts or agree- 
ments shall inure to the benefit of the Au- 
thority and shall be enforceable by the Au- 
thority in accordance with the provisions of 
Section 2, Article 5 of said Act, and such 
contracts or agreements are acceptable to the 
Board. The General Assembly of Virginia 
hereby authorizes and designates the Author- 
ity as the agency to plan for and provide 
transit facilities and services for the area 
of ‘Virginia encompassed within the Zone 
within the contemplation of Article 1, Section 
3(c) of said Act. i 

(b) Commitments on behalf of the portion 
of the Zone located in Maryland shall be by 
contract or agreement by the Authority with 
the Washington Suburban Transit District, 
pursuant to which the Authority undertakes 
to provide transit facilities and service in con- 
sideration for the agreement by said District 
to contribute to the capital required for the 
construction and/or acquistion of facilities 
specified in a mass transit plan adopted as 
provided in Article VI, or in any alteration, 
revision or amendment thereof, and for meet- 
ing expenses and obligations incurred in the 
operation of such facilities. 

(c) With respect to the District of Colum- 
bia and the federal government, the commit- 
ment or obligation to render financial assist- 
ance shall be created by appropriation or in 
such other manner, or by such other legisla- 
tion, as the Congress shall determine. If 
prior to making such commitment by or on 
behalf of the District of Columbia, legislation 
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is enacted by the Congress granting the gov- 
erning body of the District of Columbia 
plenary power to create obligations and levy 
taxes, the commitment by the District of Co- 
lumbia shall be by contract or agreement 
between the governing body of the District of 
Columbia and the Authority, pursuant to 
which the Authority undertakes, subject to 
the provisions of Section 20 hereof, to pro- 
vide transit facilities and service in considera- 
tion for the undertaking by the District of 
Columbia to contribute to the capital re- 
quired for the construction and/or acquisi- 
tion of facilities specified in a mass transit 
plan adopted as provided in Article VI, or in 
any alteration, revision or amendment 
thereof, and for meeting expenses and obli- 
gations incurred in the operation of such 
facilities. 
Administrative expenses 

19. Prior to the time the authority has 
receipts from appropriations and contracts or 
agreements as provided in Section 18 of this 
Article VII, the expenses of the Authority for 
administration and for preparation of a mass 
transit and financing plan, including all en- 
gineering, financial, legal and other services 
required in connection therewith, shall, to 
the extent funds for such expenses are not 
provided through grants by the federal 
government, be borne by the District of Co- 
lumbia, by the Washington Suburban Transit 
District and the component governments of 
the Northern Virginia Transportation Dis- 
trict. Such expenses shall be allocated 
among such governments on the basis of 
population as reflected by the latest avail- 
able population statistics of the Bureau of 
the Census; provided, however, That upon 
the request of any Director the Board shall 
make the allocation upon estimates of popu- 
lation acceptable to the Board. The alloca- 
tions shall be made by the Board and shall 
be included in the annual current expense 
budget prepared by the Board. 

Acquisition of facilities from Federal or 
other agencies 

20. (a) The Authority is authorized to ac- 
quire by purchase, lease or grant or in any 
manner other than condemnation, from the 
federal government, or any agency thereof, 
from the District of Columbia, Maryland or 
Virginia, or any political subdivision or agen- 
cy thereof, any transit and related facilities, 
including real and personal property and all 
other assets, located within the Zone, whether 
in operation or under construction. Such 
acquisition shall be made upon such terms 
and conditions as may be agreed upon and 
subject to such authorization or approval by 
the Congress and the governing body of the 
District of Columbia, as may be required; 
provided, however, That if such acquisition 
imposes or may impose any further or ad- 
ditional obligation or liability upon the 
Washington Suburban Transit District, the 
Northern Virginia Transportation District, or 
any component government thereof, under 
any contract with the Authority, the Author- 
ity shall not make such acquisition until any 
such affected contract has been appropriately 
amended. 

(b) For such purpose, the Authority is 
authorized to assume all liabilities and con- 
tracts relating thereto, to assume responsi- 
bility as primary obligor, endorser or guar- 
antor on any outstanding revenue bonds, 
equipment trust certificates or other form of 
indebtedness authorized in this Act issued by 
such predecessor agency or agencies and, in 
connection therewith, to become a party to, 
and assume the obligations of, any inden- 
ture or loan agreement underlying or issued 
in connection with any outstanding securi- 
ties or debts. 


Temporary borrowing 
21. The Board may borrow, in anticipa- 
tion of receipts, from any signatory, the 
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Washington Suburban Transit District, the 
Northern Virginia Transportation District, or 
any component government thereof, or from 
any lending institution for any purposes of 
this Title, including administrative expenses. 
Such loans shall be for a term not to ex- 
ceed two years and at a rate of interest not 
to exceed six percent per annum. The sig- 
natories and any such political subdivision or 
agency may, in its discretion, make such 
loans from any available money. 


Funding 


22. The Board shall not construct or ac- 
quire any of the transit facilities specified 
in a mass transit plan adopted pursuant to 
the provisions of Article VI of this Title, or 
in any alteration, revision or amendment 
thereof, nor make any commitments or in- 
cur any obligations with respect thereto 
until funds are available therefor. 

Article VIII 
Budget 
Capital budget 

23. The Board shall annually adopt a capi- 
tal budget, including all capital projects it 
proposes to undertake or continue during 
the budget period, containing a statement of 
the estimated cost of each project and the 
method of financing thereof. 

Current expense budget 

24. The Board shall annually adopt a cur- 
rent expense budget for each fiscal year. 
Such budget shall include the Board’s esti- 
mated expenditures for administration, op- 
eration, maintenance and repairs, debt service 
requirements and payments to be made into 
any funds required to be maintained. The 
total of such ex shall be balanced by 
the Board’s estimated revenues and receipts 
from all sources, excluding funds included 
in the capital budget or otherwise ear- 
marked for other purposes. 

Adoption and distribution of budgets 

25. (a) Following the adoption by the 
Board of annual capital and current ex- 
pense budgets, the general manager shall 
transmit certified copies of such budgets to 
the principal budget officer of the federal 
government, the District of Columbia, the 
Washington Suburban Transit District and 
of the component governments of the North- 
ern Virginia Transportation Commission at 
such time and in such manner as may be re- 
quired under their respective budgetary 
procedures. 

Each budget shall indicate the 
amounts, if any, required from the federal 
government, the Government of the District 
of Columbia, the Washington Suburban 
Transit District, and the component govern- 
ments of the Northern Virginia Transporta- 
tion District, determined in accordance with 
the commitments made pursuant to Article 
VII, Section 18 of this Title, to balance each 
of said budgets. 

Payments 

26. Subject to such review and approval as 
may be required by their budgetary or other 
applicable processes, the federal government, 
the Government of the District of Columbia, 
the Washington Suburban Transit District 
and the component governments of the 
Northern Virginia Transportation District 
shall include in their respective budgets next 
to be adopted and appropriate or otherwise 
provide the amounts certified to each of them 
as set forth in the budgets. 

Article IX 
Revenue Bonds 
Borrowing power 

27. The Authority may borrow money for 
any of the purposes of this Title, may issue 
its negotiable bonds and other evidences of 
indebtedness in respect thereto and may 
mortgage or pledge its properties, revenues 
and contracts as security therefor, 
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All such bonds and evidences of indebted- 
ness shall be payable solely out of the prop- 
erties and revenues of the Authority. The 
bonds and other obligations of the Authority, 
except as may be otherwise provided in the 
indenture under which they were issued, 
shall be direct and general obligations of 
the Authority and the full faith and credit 
of the Authority are hereby pledged for the 
prompt payment of the debt service thereon 
and for the fulfillment of all other under- 
takings of the Authority assumed by it to or 
for the benefit of the holders thereof. 


Funds and expenses 


28. The purposes of this Title shall include, 
without Umitation, all costs of any project 
or facility or any part thereof, including in- 
terest during a period of construction and for 
& period not to exceed two years thereafter 
and any incidental expenses (legal, engineer- 
ing, fiscal, financial, consultant and other 
expenses) connected with issuing and dispos- 
ing of the bonds; all amounts required for 
the creation of an operating fund, construc- 
tion fund, reserve fund, sinking fund, or 
other special fund; all other expenses con- 
nected with administration, the planning, 
design, acquisition, construction, completion, 
improvement or reconstruction of any fa- 
cility or any part thereof; and reimbursement 
of advances by the Board or by others for 
such purposes and for working capital. 


Credit excluded; officers, State, political 

s subdivisions and ägencies = 

29. The Board shall have no power. to 
pledge the credit of any signatory party, po- 
litical) subdivision or agency thereof, or to 
impose any obligation for payment of the 
bonds upon any signatory party, political 
subdivision or agency thereof, but may pledge 
the contracts of such governments and 
agencies; proyided, however, that the bonds 
may be underwritten in whole or in part as 
to principal and interest by the United States, 
or by any political subdivision or agency of 
any signatory; provided, further, that any 
bonds underwritten in whole or in part as 
to principal and interest by the United States 
shall not be issued without approval of the 
Secretary of the Treasury. Neither the Di- 
rectors nor any person executing the bonds 
shall be liable personally on the bonds of the 
Authority or be subject to any personal lia- 
bility or accountability by reason of the issu- 
ance thereof. 


Funding and refunding 


80. Whenever the Board deems it expedi- 
ent, it may fund and refund the bonds and 
other obligations of the Authority whether 
or not such bonds and obligations have ma- 
tured. It may provide for the issuance, sale 
or exchange of refunding bonds for the pur- 
Pose of redeeming or retiring any bonds (in- 
cluding the payment of any premium, dupli- 
cate interest or cash adjustment required in 
connection therewith) issued by the Author- 
ity or issued by any other issuing body, the 
proceeds of the sale of which have been ap- 
plied to any facility acquired by the Author- 
ity or which are payable out of the revenues 
of any facility acquired by the Authority. 
Bonds may be issued partly to refund bonds 
and other obligations then outstanding, and 
partly for any other purpose of the Author- 
ity. All provisions of this Title applicable 
to the issuance of bonds are applicable to 
refunding bonds and to the issuance, sale or 
exchange thereof. 


Bonds; authorization generally 

31. Bonds and other indebtedness of the 
Authority shall be authorized by resolution 
of the Board. The validity of the author- 
ization and issuance of any bonds by the 
Authority shall not be: dependent upon nor 
affected in any way by: (i) the disposition 
of bond proceeds by the Board or by con- 
tract, commitment or action taken with re- 
spect to such proceeds; or (ii) the failure to 
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complete any part of the project for which 
bonds are authorized to be issued. The Au- 
thority may issue bonds in one or more series 
and may provide for one or more consolidated 
bond issues, in such principal amounts and 
with such terms and provisions as the Board 
may deem n . The bonds may be se- 
cured by a pledge of all or any part of the 
property, revenues and franchises under its 
control. Bonds may be issued by the Au- 
thority in such amount, with such maturities 
and in such denominations and form or 
forms, whether coupon or registered, as to 
principal alone or as to both principal and 
interest, as may be determined by the Board. 
The Board may provide for redemption of 
bonds prior to maturity on such notice and 
at such time or times and with such redemp- 
tion provisions, including premiums, as the 
Board may determine. 


Bonds; resolutions and indentures generally 


32. The Board may determine and enter 
into indentures or adopt resolutions. provid- 
ing for the principal amount, date or dates, 
maturities, interest rate, or rates, denomina- 
tions, form, registration, transfer, inter- 
change and other provisions of the bonds 
and coupons and the terms and conditions 
upon which the same shall be executed, is- 
sued, secured, sold, paid, redeemed, funded 
and refunded. The resolution of the Board 
authorizing any bond or any indenture so 
authorized under which the bonds are issued 
may include all such covenants and other 
provisions not inconsistent with the provi- 
sions of this Title, other than any restriction 
on the regulatory powers vested in the Board 
by this Title, as the Board may deem neces- 
sary or desirable for the issue, payment, se- 
curity, protection or marketing of the bonds 
including without limitation covenants and 
other provisions as to the rates or amounts 
of fees, rents and other charges to be charged 
or made for use of the facilities; the use, 
pledge, custody, securing, application and 
disposition of such revenues, of the proceeds 
of the bonds, and of any other moneys or 
contracts of the Authority; the operation, 
maintenance, repair and reconstruction of 
the facilities and the amounts which may be 
expended therefor; the sale, lease or other 
disposition of the facilities; the insuring of 
the facilities and of the revenues derived 
therefrom; the construction or other acquisi- 
tion of other facilities; the issuance of addi- 
tional bonds or other indebtedness; the 
rights of the bondholders and of any trustee 
for the bondholders upon default by the Au- 
thority or otherwise; and the modification 
of the provisions of the indenture and of the 
bonds. Reference on the face of the bonds 
to such resolution or indenture by its date 
of adoption or the apparent date on the face 
thereof is sufficient to incorporate all of the 
provisions thereof and of this Title into the 
body of the .bonds and their appurtenant 
coupons. Each taker and subsequent holder 
of the bonds or coupons, whether the coupons 
are attached to or detached from the bonds, 
has recourse to all of the provisions of the 
indenture and of this Title and is bound 
thereby. 

Maximum maturity 

33. No bond or its terms shall mature in 
more than fifty years from its own date and 
in the event any authorized issue is divided 
into two or more series or divisions, the max- 
imum maturity date herein authorized shall 
be calculated from the date on the face of 
each bond separately, irrespective-of the fact 
that different dates may be prescribed for the 
bonds of each separate series or division of 
any authorized issue. 


Tax exemption 
34. All bonds and all other evidences of 
debt issued by the Authority under the pro- 
visions of this Title and the interest thereon 
shall at all times be free and exempt from 
all taxation by or under authority of any 
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signatory parties, except for transfer, inheri- 
tance and estate taxes. 


Interest 


35. Bonds shall bear interest at a rate 
of not to exceed six percent per annum, pay- 
able annually or semiannually. 


Place of payment 


36. The Board may provide for the pay- 
ment of the principal and interest of bonds 
at any place or places within or without the 
signatory states, and in any specified lawful 
coin or currency of the United States of 
America. j > 

Execution 


37. The Board may provide for the execu- 
tion and authentication of bonds by the 
manual, lithographed or printed facsimile 
signature of members of the Board, and by 
additional authentication by a trustee or 
fiscal agent appointed by the Board; pro- 
vided, however, that one of such signatures 
shall be manual. If any of the members 
whose signatures or countersignatures ap- 
pear upon the bonds or coupons cease to be 
members before the delivery of the bonds or 
coupons, their signatures or countersigna- 
tures are nevertheless valid and of the same 
force and effect as if the memers had re- 
mained in office until the delivery of the 
bonds and coupons. f 


Holding own bonds 


38. The Board shall have power out of any 
funds available therefor to purchase its bonds 
and may hold, cancel or resell such bonds. 


Sale 


39. The Board may fix'terms and condi- 
tions for the sale or other disposition of any 
authorized issue of bonds. The Board may 
sell bonds at less than their par or face value 
but no issue of bonds may be sold at an 
aggregate price below the par or face value 
thereof if such sale would result in a net 
interest cost to the Authority calculated 
upon the entire issue so sold of more than 
six percent per anum payable semiannually, 
according to standard tables of bond values. 
All bonds issued and sold pursuant to this 
Title may be sold in such manner, either at 
public or private sale, as the Board shall 
determine. 

Negotiability 

40. All bonds issued under the provisions 

of this Title are’negotiable instruments. 


Bonds eligible for investment and deposit 


41. Bonds issued under the provisions of 
this Title are hereby made securities in 
which all public officers and public agencies 
of the signatories and their political sub- 
divisions and all banks, trust companies, 
savings and loan associations, investment 
companies and others carrying on a bank- 
ing business, all insurance companies and 
insurance associations and others carrying 
on an insurance business, all administrators, 
executors, guardians, trustees and other 
fiduciaries, and all other persons may legally 
and properly invest funds, including capital 
in their control or belonging to them. Such 
bonds are hereby made securities which may 
properly and legally be deposited with and 
received by any officer of any signatory, or of 
any agency or political subdivision of any 
signatory, for any purpose for which the 
deposit of bonds or other obligations of such 
signatory is now or many hereafter be au- 
thorized by law. 

Validation proceedings 

42. Prior to the issuance of any bonds, 
the Board may institute a special proceed- 
ing to determine the legality of proceed- 
ings to issue the bonds and their validity 
under the laws of any of the signatory par- 
ties. Such proceeding shall be instituted 
and prosecuted in rem and the final judg- 
ment rendered therein shall be conclusive 
against all persons whomsoever and against 
each of the signatory parties. 
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Recording 

43. No indenture need be recorded or filed 
in any public office, other than the office of 
the Board. The pledge of revenues provided 
in any indenture shall take effect forth- 
with as provided therein’ and irrespective 
of the date of receipt of such revenues by the 
Board of the indenture trustee. Such pledge 
shall be effective as provided in the indent- 
ure without physical delivery of the rev- 
enues to the Board or to the indenture 


trustee, 
j Pledge revenues 

44, Bond redemption and interest pay- 
ments shall, to the extent provided in the 
resolution or indenture, constitute a first, 
direct and exclusive charge and lien on all 
revenues received from the use and opera- 
tion of the facility, and on any sinking or 
other funds created therefrom. All such 
revenues, together with interest thereon, 
shall constitute a trust fund for the security 
and payment of such bonds and except as 
and to the extent provided in the indenture 
with respect to the payment therefrom of 
expenses for other purposes including ad- 
ministration, operation, maintenance, im- 
provements or extensions of the facilities or 
other purposes shall not be used or pledged 
for any other purpose so long as such bonds, 
or any of them, are outsanding and unpaid. 


a Remedies 


45. The holder of any bond may for the 
equal benefit and protection of all holders 
of bonds similarly situated: (1) by manda- 
mus or other appropriate proceedings re- 
quire and compel the performance of any of 
the duties imposed upon the Board or as- 
sumed by it, its officers, agents or employees 
under the provisions of any indenture, in 
connection with the acquisition, construc- 
tion, operation, maintenance, repair, recon- 
struction or insurance of the facilities, or in 
connection with the collection, deposit, in- 
vestment, application and disbursement of 
the revenues derived from the operation and 
use of the facilities, or in connection with 
the deposit, investment and disbursement of 
the proceeds received from the sale of bonds; 
or (2) by action or suit in a court of compe- 
tent jurisdiction of any signatory party re- 
quire the Authority to account as if it were 
the trustee of an express trust, or enjoin any 
acts or things which may be unlawful or in 
violation of the rights of the holders of the 
bonds. The enumeration of such rights and 
remedies not, however, exclude the ex- 
ercise or prosecution of any other rights or 
remedies available to the holders of bonds. 


Article X 
Equipment Trust Certificates 
Power 


46. The Board shall have power to execute 
agreements, leases and equipment trust cer- 
tificates with respect to the purchase of 
facilities or equipment such as cars, trolley 
buses and motor buses, or other craft, in 
the form customarily used in such cases and 
appropriate to effect such purchase, and may 
dispose of such equipment trust certificates 
in such manner as it may determine to be 
for the best interests, of the Authority. 
Each vehicle covered by an equipment trust 
certificate shall have the name of the owner 
or lessor plainly marked upon both sides 
thereof, followed by the words Owner and 
Lessor”. 

Payments 

47. All monies required to be paid by the 
Authority under the provisions of such 
agreements, leases and equipment trust cer- 
tificates shall be payable solely from the 
revenue to be derived from the operation of 
the transit system or from such grants, 
loans, appropriations or other revenues, as 

_be available to the Board under the 
provisions of this Title. Payment for such 
facilities or equipment, or rentals thereof, 
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may be made in installments, and the de- 
ferred installments may be evidenced by 
equipment trust certificates as aforesaid, 
and title to such facilities or equipment may 
not vest in the Authority until the equip- 
ment trust certificates are paid. 


Procedure 


48. The agreement to purchase facilities 
or equipment by the Board may direct the 
vendor to sell and assign the equipment to 
a bank or trust company, duly authorized to 
transact business in any of the signatory 
States, or to the Housing and Home Finance 
Administrator, as trustee, lessor or vendor, 
for the benefit and security of the equipment 
trust certificates and may direct the trustee 
to deliver the facilities and equipment to 
one or more designated officers of the Board 
and may authorize the trustee simultane- 
ously therewith to execute and deliver a 
lease of the facilities or equipment to the 
Board. 

Agreements and leases 

49. The agreements and leases shall be duly 
acknowledged before some person authorized 
by law to take acknowledgements of deeds 
and in the form required for acknowledge- 
ment of deeds and such agreements, leases, 
and equipment trust certificates shall be au- 
thorized by resolution of the Board and shall 
contain such covenants, conditions and pro- 
visions as May be deemed necessary or ap- 
propriate to insure the payment of the equip- 
ment trust certificates from the revenues to 
be derived from the operation of the transit 
system and other funds. 

The covenants, conditions and provisions 
of the agreements, leases and equipment 
trust certificates shall not conflict with any 
of the provisions of any resolution or trust 
agreement securing the payment of bonds 
or other obligations of the Authority then 
outstanding or conflict with or be in dero- 
gation of the rights of the holders of any 
such bonds or other obligations. 

Law governing 

50. The equipment trust certificates issued 
hereunder shall be governed by Laws of the 
District of Columbia and for this purpose 
the chief place of business of the Authority 
shall be considered to be the District of 
Columbia, The filing of any documents re- 
quired or permitted to be filed shall be gov- 
erned by the Laws of the District of Co- 
lumbia. 


Article XI 
Operation of Facilities 
Operation by contract or lease 


51. The Authority shall not perform tran- 
sit service, nor any of the functions, such as 
maintenance of equipment and right of way 
normally associated with the »providing of 
such service, with any transit facilities owned 
or controlled by it but shall provide for the 
performance of transit service with such fa- 
cilities by contract or contracts with private 
transit companies, private railroads, or other 
persons. Any facilities and properties owned 
or controlled by the Authority, other than 
those utilized in performing transit service, 
may be operated by the Authority or by 
others pursuant to contract or lease as the 
Board may determine. All operations of such 
facilities and properties by the Authority 
and by its Contractor and lessees shall be 
within the Zone. 


The operating contract 


52. Without limitation upon the right of 
the Board to prescribe such additional terms 
and provisions as it may deem necessary and 
appropriate, the operating contract shall; 

(a) specify the services and functions to 
be performed by the Contractor; 

(b) provide that the Contractor shall hire, 
supervise and control all personnel required 
to perform the services and functions as- 
sumed by it under the operating contract and 
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that all such personnel shall be employees of 
the Contractor and not of the Authority; 

(c) require the Contractor to assume the 
obligations of the labor contract or contracts 
of any transit company which may be ac- 
quired by the Authority and assume’ the 
pension obligations of any such transit 
company; 

(d) require ‘the Contractor to comply in 
all respects with the labor policy set forth 
in Article XIV of this Title; 

(e) provide that no transfer of ownership 
of the capital stock, securities or interests in 
any Contractor, whose principal business is 
the operating contract, shall be made with- 
out written approval of the Board and the 
certificates or other instruments represent- 
ing such stock, securities or interests shall 
contain a statement of this restriction; 

(f) provide that the Board shall have the 
sole authority to determine the rates or fares 
to be charged, the routes to be operated and 
the service to be furnished; 

(g) specify the obligations and liabilities 
which are to be assumed by the Contractor 
and those which are to be the responsibility 
of the Authority; 

(h) provide for an annual audit of the 
books and accounts of the Contractor by an 
independent certified public accountant to 
be selected by the Board and for such other 
audits, examinations and investigations of 
the books and records, procedures and affairs 
of the Contractor at such times and in such 
manner as the Board shall require, the cost 
of such audits, examinations and investiga- 
tions to be borne as agreed by the parties in 
the operating contract; and 

(i) provide that no operating contract 
shall be entered into for a term in excess 
of five years; provided, that any such con- 
tract may be renewed for successive terms, 
each of which shall not exceed five years, 
Any such operating contract shall be subject 
to termination by the Board for cause only. 


Compensation for contractor 


53. Compensation to the Contractor un- 
der the operating contract may, in the dis- 
cretion of the Board, be in the form of (1) 
a fee paid by the Board to the Contractor 
for services, (2) a payment by the Contractor 
to the Board for the right to operate the 
system, or (3) such other arrangement as 
the Board may prescribe: Provided, however, 
That the compensation shall bear a reason- 
able relationship to the benefits to the Au- 
thority and to the estimated costs the Au- 
thority would incur in directly performing 
the functions and duties delegated under the 
operating contract: And provided further 
That no such contract shall create any right 
in the Contractor (1) to make or change any 
rate or fare or alter or change the service 
specified in the contract to be provided or 
(2) to seek judicial relief by any form of 
original action, review or other proceedings 
from any rate or fare or service prescribed 
by the Board. Any assertion, or attempted 
assertion, by the Contractor of the right to 
make or change any rate or fare or service 
prescribed by the Board shall constitute 
cause for termination of the operating con- 
tract. The operating contract may provide 
incentives for efficient and economical man- 
agement. 

Selection of contractor 


54. The Board shall enter into an oper- 
ating contract only after formal advertise- 
ment and negotiations with all interested 
and qualified parties, including private tran- 
sit companies rendering transit service with- 
in the Zone: Provided, however, That, if the 
Authority acquires transit facilities from any 
agency of the federal or District of Columbia 
governments, in accordance with the pro- 
visions of article VII, section 20 of this 
title, the Authority shall assume the obliga- 
tions of any operating contract which the 
transferor agency may have entered into. 


Article XII 
Coordination of Private and Public Facilities 
Declaration of policy 


55. It is hereby declared that the interest 
of the public in efficient and economical 
transit service and in the financial well-being 
of the Authority and of the private transit 
companies requires that the public and 
private segments of the regional transit 
system be operated, to the fullest extent 
Possible, as a coordinated system without 
unnecessary duplicating service. 


Implementation of policy 


56. In order to carry out the legislative 
policy set forth in Section 55 of this Article 
XII 


(a) The Authority— 

(1) except as herein provided, shall not, 
directly or through a Contractor, perform 
transit service by bus or similar motor 
vehicles; 

(2) shall, in cooperation with the private 
carriers and WMATC, coordinate to the full- 
est extent practicable, the schedules for serv- 
ice performed by its facilities with the 
schedules for service performed by private 
carriers; and 

(3) shall enter into agreements with the 
private carriers to establish and maintain, 
subject to approval by WMATC, through 
routes and joint fares and provide for the 
division thereof, or, in the absence of such 
agreements, establish and maintain through 
routes and joint fares in accordance with 
orders issued by WMATC directed to the 
private carriers when the terms and condi- 
tions for such through service and joint 
fares are acceptable to it. 

(b) The WMATC, upon application, com- 
plaint, or upon its own motion, shall— 

(1) direct private carriers to coordinate 
their schedules for service with the schedules 
for service performed by facilities owned or 
controlled by the Authority; 

(2) direct private carriers to improve or 
extend any existing services or provide addi- 
tional service over additional routes: 

(3) authorize a private carrier, pursuant 
to agreement between said carrier and the 
Authority, to establish and maintain through 
routes and joint fares for transportation to 
be rendered with facilities owned or con- 
trolled by the Authority if, after hearing 
held upon reasonable notice, WMATC finds 
that such through routes and joint fares 
are required by the public interest; and 

(4) in the absence of such an agreement 
with the Authority, direct a private carrier 
to establish and maintain through routes 
and joint fares with the Authority, if, after 
hearing held upon reasonable notice, 
WMATC finds that such through service and 
joint fares are required by the public inter- 
est; provided, however, that no such order, 
rule or regulation of WMATC shall be con- 
strued to require the Authority to establish 
and maintain any through route and joint 
fare. 

(c) WMATC shall not authorize or require 
a private carrier to render any service, in- 
cluding the establishment or continuation 
of a joint fare for a through route service 
with the Authority which is based on a di- 
vision thereof between the Authority and 
private carrier which does not provide a 
reasonable return to the private carrier, un- 
less the carrier is currently earning a reason- 
able return on its operation as a whole in 
performing transportation subject to the 
jurisdiction of WMATC. In determining the 
issue of reasonable return, WMATC shall take 
into account any income attributable to the 
carrier, or to any corporation, firm or asso- 
ciation owned in whole or in part by the 
carrier, from the Authority whether by way 
of payment for services or otherwise. 

(d) If the WMATC is unable, through the 
exercise of its regulatory powers over the 
private carriers granted in paragraph (b) 
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hereof or otherwise, to bring about the requi- 
site coordination of operations and service 
between the private carriers and the Author- 
ity, the Authority may in the situations 
specified in paragraph (b) hereof, cause such 
transit service to be rendered by its Con- 
tractor by bus or other motor vehicle, as it 
shall deem necessary to effectuate the policy 
set forth in Section 55 hereof. In any such 
situation, the Authority, in order to encour- 
age private carriers to render bus service to 
the fullest extent practicable, may, pursuant 
to agreement, make reasonable subsidy pay- 
ments to any private carrier. 
Rights of private carriers unaffected 

57. Nothing in this Title shall restrict or 
limit such rights and remedies, if any, that 
any private carrier may have against the 
Authority arising out of acts done or actions 
taken ‘by the Authority hereunder. In the 
event any court of competent jurisdiction 
shall determine that the Authority has un- 
lawfully infringed any rights of any private 
carrier or otherwise caused or permitted any 
private carrier to suffer legally cognizable 
injury, damages or harm and shall award 
a judgment therefor, such judgment shall 
constitute a lien against any and all of the 
assets and properties of the Authority. 

Financial assistance to private carriers 

58. (a) The Board may accept grants 
from and enter into loan agreements with 
the Housing and Home Finance Administra- 
tor, pursuant to the provisions of the Urban 
Mass Transportation Act of 1964 (78 Stat. 
302), or with any successor agency or under 
any law of similar purport, for the purpose 
of rendering financial assistance to private 
carriers, 

(b) An application by the Board for any 
such grant or loan shall be based on and 
supported by a report from WMATC setting 
forth for each private carrier to be assisted 
(1) the equipment and facilities to be ac- 
quired, constructed, reconstructed, or im- 
proved, (2) the service proposed to be ren- 
dered by such equipment and facilities, (3) 
the improvement in service expected from 
such facilities and equipment, (4) how the 
use of such facilities and equipment will be 
coordinated with the transit facilities owned 
by the Authority, (5) the ability of the af- 
fected private carrier to repay any such loans 
or grants and (6) recommend terms for any 
such loans or grants. 

(c) Any equipment or facilities acquired, 
constructed, reconstructed or improved with 
the proceeds of such grants or loans shall 
be owned by the Authority and may be made 
available to private carriers only by lease or 
other agreement which contain provisions 
acceptable to the Housing and Home Finance 
Administrator assuring that the Authority 
will have satisfactory continuing control 
over the use of such facilities and equip- 
ment, 

Article XIII 
Jurisdiction; Rates and Service 


Washington Metropolitan Area Transit 
Commission 

59. Except as provided herein, this Title 
shall not affect the functions and jurisdic- 
tion of WMATC, as granted by Titles I and 
II of this Compact, over the transportation 
therein specified and the persons engaged 
therein and the Authority shall have no 
jurisdiction with respect thereto. 

Public facilities 

60. Service performed by transit facilities 
owned or controlled by the Authority, and 
the rates and fares to be charged for such 
service, shall be subject to the sole and ex- 
clusive jurisdiction of the Board and, not- 
withstanding any other provision in this 
Compact contained, WMATC shall have no 
authority with respect thereto, or with re- 
spect to any contractor in connection with 
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the operation by it of transit facilities owned 

or controlled by the Authority. The deter- 

minations of the Board with respect to such 

matters shall not be subject. to judicial re- 

view nor to the processes of any court, 
Standards 

61. Insofar as practicable, and consistent 
with the provision of adequate service at 
reasonable fares, the rates and fares and 
service shall be fixed by the Board so as to 
result in revenues which will: 

(a) pay the operating expenses and provide 
for repairs, maintenance and depreciation of 
the transit system owned or controlled by 
the Authority; j 

(b) provide for payment of all principal 
and interest on outstanding revenue bonds 
and other obligations and for payment of all 
amounts to sinking funds and other funds 
as may be required by the terms of any 
indenture or loan agreement; 

(c) provide for the purchase, lease or ac- 
quisition of rolling stock, including provi- 
sions for interest, sinking funds, reserve 
funds, or other funds required for payment 
of any obligations incurred by the Authority 
for the acquisition of rolling stock; and 

(d) provide funds for any purpose the 
Board deems necessary and desirable to carry 
out the purposes of this Title. 


Hearings 

62. (a) The Board shall not make or change 
any fare or rate, nor establish or abandon 
any service except after holding a public 
hearing with respect thereto. 

(b) Any signatory, any political subdivi- 
sion thereof, any agency of the federal gov- 
ernment and any person, firm or association 
served by or using the transit facilities of 
the Authority and any private carrier may 
file a request with the Board for a hearing 
with respect to any rates or charges made 
by the Board or any service rendered with 
the facilities owned or controlled by the Au- 
thority. Such request shall be in writing, 
shall state the matter on which a hearing is 
requested and shall set forth clearly the 
matters and things on which the request 
relies. As promptly as possible after such a 
request is filed, the Board, or such officer or 
employee as it may designate, shall confer 
with the protestant with respect to the 
matters complained of. After such confer- 
ence, the Board, if it deems the matter meril- 
torious and of general significance, may call 
a hearing with respect to such request. 

(c) The Board shall give at least thirty 
days’ notice for all hearings. The notice 
shall be given by publication in a newspaper 
of daily circulation throughout the Zone and 
such notice shall be published once a week 
for two successive weeks. The notice shall 
start with the day of first publication. In 
addition, the Board shall post notices of the 
hearing in its offices, all stations and ter- 
minals and in all of its vehicles and rolling 
stock in revenue service. 

(d) Prior to calling a hearing on any 
matter specified in this section, the Board 
shall prepare and file at its main office and 
Keep open for public inspection its report 
relating to the proposed action to be con- 
sidered at such hearing. Upon receipt by the 
Board of any report submitted by WMATC, 
in connection with a matter set for hearing, 
pursuant to the provisions of Section 63 of 
this Article XIII, the Board shall file such 
report at its main office and make it available 
for public inspection. For hearings called by 
the Board pursuant to paragraph (b), above, 
the Board also shall cause to be lodged and 
kept open for public inspection the written 
request upon which the hearing is granted 
and all documents filed in support thereof: 

Reference of Matters to WMATC 

63. To facilitate the attainment of the 

public policy objectives for operation of the 


publicly and privately owned or controlled 
transit facilities as stated in Article XIT, Sec- 
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tion 55, prior to the hearings provided for 
by Section 62 hereof— 

(a) The Board shall refer to WMTAC for 
its consideration and recommendations, any 
matter which the Board considers may affect 
the operation of the publicly and privately 
owned or controlled transit facilities as a co- 
ordinated regional transit system and any 
matter for which the Board has called a hear- 
ing, pursuant to Section 62 of this Article 
XIII, except that temporary or emergency 
changes in matters affecting service shall not 
be referred; and 

(b) WMATC, upon such reference of any 
matter to it, shall give the referred matter 
preference over any other matters pending 
before it and shall, as expeditiously as prac- 
ticable, prepare and transmit its report 
thereon to the Board. The Board may re- 
quest WMATC to reconsider any part of its 
report or to make any supplemental reports 
it deems necessary. All of such reports shall 
be advisory only. 

(c) Any report submitted by WMATC to 
the Board shall consider, without limitation, 
the probable effect of the matter or proposal 
upon the operation of the publicly and pri- 
vately owned or controlled transit facilities 
as a coordinated regional system, passenger 
movements, fare structures, service and the 
impact on the revenues of both the public 
and private facilities. 


Article XIV 
Labor Policy 
Construction 


64. The Board shall take such action as 
may be necessary to insure that all laborers 
and mechanics employed by contractors or 
subcontractors in the construction, altera- 
tion or_repair, including painting and deco- 
rating, of projects, buildings and works 
which are undertaken by the Authority or 
are financially assisted by it, shall be paid 
wages at rates not less than those prevailing 
on similar construction in the locality as de- 
termined by the Secretary of Labor in ac- 
cordance with the Davis-Bacon Act, as 
amended (40 U.S.C. 276a-276a-5), and every 
such employee shall receive compensation at 
a rate not less than one and one-half times 
his basic rate of pay for all hours worked in 
any workweek in excess of eight hours in 
any workday or forty hours in any workweek, 
as the case may be. A provision stating the 
minimum wages thus determined and the 
requirement that overtime be paid as above 
provided shall be set out in each project ad- 
vertisement for, bids and in each bid pro- 
posal form and shall be made a part of the 
contract covering the project, which con- 
tract shall be deemed to be a contract of the 
character specified in Section 103 of the Con- 
tract Work Hours Standards Act (76 Stat. 
357), as now or as may hereafter be in effect. 
The Secretary of Labor shall have, with re- 
spect to the administration and enforcement 
of the labor standards specified in this pro- 
vision, the supervisory, investigatory and 
other authority and functions set forth in 
Reorganization Plan Number 14 of 1950 (15 
F.R. 3176, 64 Stat. 1267, 5 U.S.C. 133z-15), 
and section 2 of the Act of June 13, 1934, as 
amended (48 Stat. 948, as amended; 40 U.S.C. 
276(c)). The requirements of this section 
shall also be applicable with respect to the 
employment of laborers and mechanics in 
the construction, alteration or repair, in- 
cluding painting and decorating, of the tran- 
sit facilities owned or controlled by the Au- 
thority where such activities are performed 
by a Contractor pursuant to agreement with 
the operator of such facilities. 

Equipment and supplies 

65. Contracts for the manufacture or fur- 
nishing of materials, supplies, articles and 
equipment shall be subject to the provisions 
of the Walsh-Healey Public Contracts Act (41 
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U.S.C. 35 et seq.) , as now or as may hereafter 


be in effect. 
Operations 


66. It shall be a condition of the operation 
of the transit facilities owned or controlled 
by the Authority that the provisions of sec- 
tion 10(c) of the Urban Mass Transportation 
Act of 1964 (49 U.S.C. 1609(c)) shall be ap- 
plicable to any contract or other arrange- 
ment for the operation of such facilities. 

Article XV 
Relocation Assistance 
Relocation program and payments 

67. Section 7 of the Urban Mass Transpor- 
tation Act of 1964, and as the same may from 
time to time be amended, and all regulations 
promulgated thereunder, are hereby made 
applicable to individuals, families, business 
concerns and nonprofit organizations dis- 
placed from real property by actions of the 
Authority without regard to whether finan- 
cial assistance is sought by or extended to 
the Authority under any provision of that 
Act; provided, however, that in the event 
real property is acquired for the Authority by 
an agency of the federal government, or by a 
State or local agency or instrumentality, the 
Authority is authorized to reimburse the ac- 
quiring agency for relocation payments made 
by it. 


Relocation of public or public utility 
facilities 


68. Notwithstanding the provisions of Sec- 
tion 67 of this article XV, any highway or 
other public facility or any facilities of a 
public utility company which will be dis- 
located by reason of a project deemed nec- 
essary by the Board to effectuate the author- 
ized purposes of this Title shall be relocated 
if such facilities are devoted to a public use, 
and the reasonable cost of relocation, if sub- 
stitute facilities are necessary, shall be paid 
by the Board from any of its monies. 


Article XVI 
General Provisions 
Creation and administration of funds 


69. (a) The Board may provide for the 
creation and administration of such funds 
as may be required. The funds shall be dis- 
bursed in accordance with rules established 
by the Board and all payments from any 
fund shall be reported to the Board. Monies 
in such funds and other monies of the Au- 
thority shall be deposited, as directed by the 
Board, in any state or national bank located 
in the Zone having a total paid-in capital of 
at least one million dollars ($1,000,000). The 
trust department of any such state or na- 
tional bank may be designated as a deposi- 
tary to receive any securities acquired or 
owned by the Authority. The restriction 
with respect to paid-in capital may be waived 
for any such bank which agrees to pledge 
federal securities to protect the funds and 
securities of the Authority in such amounts 
and pursuant to such arrangements as may 
be acceptable to the Board. 

(b) Any monies of the Authority may, in 
the discretion of the Board and subject to 
any agreement or covenant between the Au- 
thority and the holders of any of its obliga- 
tions limiting or restricting classes of invest- 
ments, be invested in bonds or other obliga- 
tions of, or guaranteed as to interest and 
principal by, the United States, Maryland, 
Virginia or the political subdivisions or agen- 
ices thereof. 


Annual independent audit 


70. (a) As soon as practical after the clos- 
ing of the fiscal year, an audit shall be made 
of the financial accounts of the Authority. 
The audit shall be made by qualified certi- 
fied public accountants selected by the 
Board, who shall have no personal interest 
direct or indirect in the financial affairs of 
the Authority or any of its officers or em- 
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ployees. The report of audit shall be pre- 
pared in ce with generally accepted 
auditing principles and shall be filed with 
the Chairman and other officers as the Board 
shall direct. Copies of the report shall be 
distributed to each Director, to the Congress, 
to the Board of Commissioners of the District 
of Columbia, to the Governors of Virginia 
and Maryland, to the Washington Suburban 
Transit Commission, to the Northern Vir- 
ginia Transportation Commission and to the 
governing bodies of the political subdivisions 
located within the Zone which are parties to 
commitments for participation in the financ- 
ing of the Authority and shall be made avail- 
able for public distribution. 

(b) The financial transactions of the Board 
shall be subject to audit by the United States 
General Accounting Office in accordance with 
the principles and procedures applicable to 
commercial corporate transactions and under 
such rules and regulations as may be pre- 
scribed by the Comptroller General of the 
United States. The audit shall be conducted 
at the place or places where the accounts of 
the Board are kept: 

(c) Any Director, officer or employee who 
shall refuse to give all required assistance 
and information to the accountants selected 
by the Board or who shall refuse to submit 
to them for examination such books, docu- 
ments, records, files, accounts, papers, things, 
or property as may be requested shall, in the 
discretion of the Board, forfeit his office. 

Si Reports 

71. The Board shall make and publish an 
annual report on its programs, operations 
and finances, which shall be distributed in 
the same manner provided by Section 70 of 
this Article XVI for the report of annual 
audit. It may also prepare, publish and 
distribute such other public reports and in- 
formational materials as it may deem neces- 
sary or desirable. 


Insurance 


72. The Board may self-insure or purchase 
insurance and pay the premiums therefore 
against loss or da to any of its proper- 
ties; against lability for injury to persons or 
property; and against loss of revenue from 
any cause whatsoever. Such insurance cov- 
erage shall be in such form and amount as 
the Board may determine, subject to the re- 
quirements of any agreement arising out of 
issuance of bonds or other obligations by the 
Authority. 

Purchasing 

73. Contracts for the construction, recon- 
struction or improvement of any facility 
when the expenditure required exceeds ten 
thousand dollars ($10,000) and contracts for 
the purchase of supplies, equipment and 
materials when the expenditure required ex- 
ceeds two thousand five hundred dollars 
($2,500) shall be advertised an let upon 
sealed bids to the lowest responsible bidder. 
Notice requesting such bids shall be pub- 
lished in a manner reasonably likely to at- 
tract prospective bidders, which publication 
shall be made at least ten days before bids 
are received and in at least two newspapers 
of general circulation in the Zone. The Board 
may reject any and all bids and readvertise 
in its discretion. If after rejecting bids the 
Board determines and resolves that, in its. 
opinion, the supplies, equipment and mate- 
rials may be purchased at a lower price in 
the open market, the Board may give each. 
responsible bidder an opportunity to nego- 
tiate a price and may proceed to purchase. 
the supplies, equipment and materials in the 
open market at a negotiated price which is. 
lower than the lowest rejected bid of a re- 
sponsible bidder, without further observance 
of the provisions requiring bids or notice. 
The Board shall adopt rules and regulations 
to provide for purchasing from the lowest. 
responsible bidder when sealed bids, notice 
and publication are not required by this. 
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section. The Board may suspend and waive 
the provisions of this section requiring com- 
petitive bids whenever: 

(a) the purchase is to be made from or 
the contract is to be made with the federal or 
any State government or any agency or 
political subdivision thereof or pursuant to 
any open end bulk purchase contract of any 
of them 

(b) the public exigency requires the im- 
mediate delivery of the articles; 

(c) only one source of supply is available; 


or 

‘(d) the equipment to be purchased is of a 
technical nature and the procurement there- 
of without advertising is necessary in order 
to assure standardization of equipment and 
interchangeability of parts in the public 
interest. 

Rights of way 


74. The Board is authorized to locate, con- 
struct and maintain any of its transit and 
related facilities in, upon, over, under or 
across any streets, highways, freeways, 
bridges and any other vehicular facilities, 
subject to the applicable laws governing 
such use of such facilities: by public agen- 
cies. In the absence of such laws, such use 
of such facilities by the Board shall be sub- 
ject to such reasonable conditions as the 
highway department or other affected agen- 
cy of a signatory party may require: Pro- 
vided, however, That the Board shall not con- 
struct or operate transit or related facilities 
upon, over, or across any parkways or park 
lands without the consent of, and except 
upon the terms and conditions required by, 
the agency having jurisdiction with respect 
to such parkways and park lands, but may 
construct or operate such facilities in a sub- 
way under such parkways or park lands upon 
such reasonable terms and conditions as may 
be specified by the agency having jurisdiction 
with respect thereto, 


Compliance with laws, regulations and 
ordinances 


75. The Board shall comply with all laws, 
ordinances and regulations of the signatories 
and political subdivisions and agencies 
thereof with respect to use of streets, high- 
ways and all other vehicular facilities, traffic 
control and regulation, zoning, signs and 
buildings. 

Police 

76. The Board is authorized to employ 
watchmen, guards and investigators as it 
may deem necessary for the protection of its 
properties, personnel and passengers and 
such employees, when authorized by any 
jurisdiction within the Zone, may serve as 
special police officers in any such jurisdiction. 
Nothing contained herein shall relieve any 
signatory or political subdivision or agency 
thereof from its duty to provide police serv- 
ice and protection or to limit, restrict or 
interfere with the jurisdiction, of or per- 
formance of duties by the existing police and 
law enforcement agencies. 

Exemption from regulation 

77. Except as otherwise provided in this 
Title, any transit service rendered by transit 
facilities owned or controlled by the Au- 
thority and the Authority or any corpora- 
tion, firm or association performing such 
transit service pursuant to an operating 
contract with the Authority, shall, in con- 
nection with the performance of such sery- 
ice, be exempt from all laws, rules, regula- 
tions and orders of the signatories and of 
the United States otherwise applicable to 
such transit service and persons, except that 
laws, rules, regulations and orders relating to 
inspection of equipment and facilities, safety 
and testing shall remain in force and effect: 
Provided, however, That the Board may 
promulgate regulations for the safety of the 
public and employees not inconsistent with 
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the applicable laws, rules, regulations or 
orders of the signatories and of the United 
States. 

Tax exemption 


78. It is hereby declared that the creation 
of the Authority and the carrying out of the 
corporate purposes of the Authority is in all 
respects for the benefit of the people of the 
signatory states and is for a public purpose 
and that the Authority and the Board will 
be performing an essential governmental 
function, including, without limitation, 
proprietary, governmental and other func- 
tions, in the exercise of the powers conferred 
by this Title. Accordingly, the Authority 
and the Board shall not be required to pay 
taxes or assessments upon any of the prop- 
erty acquired by it or under its jurisdiction, 
control, possession or supervision or upon its 
activities in the operation and maintenance 
of any transit facilities or upon any rev- 
enues therefrom and the property and in- 
come derived therefrom shall be exempt from 
all federal, State, District of Columbia, 
municipal and local taxation. This exemp- 
tion shall include, without limitation, all 
motor vehice license fees, sales taxes and 
motor fuel taxes. 


Free transportation and school fares 


79. All laws of the signatories with respect 
to free transportation and school fares shall 
be applicable to transit service rendered by 
facilities owned or controlled by the 
Authority. 


~ Liability for contracts and torts 


80. The Authority shall be liable for its 
contracts and for its torts and those of its 
Directors, officers, employees and agent 
committed in the conduct of any proprietary 
function, in accordance with the law of the 
applicable signatory (including rules on con- 
flict of laws), but shall not be liable for any 
torts occurring in the performance of a goy- 
ernmental function. The exclusive remedy 
for such breach of contracts and torts for 
which the Authority shall be liable, as herein 
provided, shall be by suit against the 
Authority. Nothing contained in this Title 
shall be construed as a waiver by the District 
of Columbia, Maryland, Virginia and the 
counties and cities within the Zone of any 
immunity from suit. 


Jurisdiction of courts 


81. The United States District Courts shall 
have original jurisdiction, concurrent with 
the Courts of Maryland and Virginia, of all 
actions brought by or against the Authority 
and to enforce subpoenas issued under this 
Title. Any such action initiated in a State 
Court shall be removable to the appropriate 
United States District Court in the manner 
provided by Act of June 25, 1948, as amended 
(28 U.S.C, 1446). 

Condemnation 

82. (a) The Authority shall have the 
power to acquire by condemnation, when- 
ever in its opinion it is necessary or adyan- 
tageous to the Authority to do so, any real 
or personal property, or any interest therein, 
necessary or useful for the transit system 
authorized herein, except property owned by 
the United States, by a signatory, or any 
political subdivision thereof, or by a private 
transit company. 

(b) Proceedings for the condemnation of 
property in the District of Columbia shall be 
instituted and maintained under the Act of 
December 23, 1963 (77 Stat. 577-581, D. C. 
Code 1961, Supp. IV, Sections 1851-1368). 
Proceedings for the condemnation of prop- 
erty located elsewhere within the Zone shall 
be instituted and maintained, if applicable, 
pursuant to the provisions of the Act of 
August 1, 1888, as amended (25 Stat. 357, 40 
U.S.C. 257) and the Act of June 25, 1948 
(62 Stat. 935 and 937, 28 U.S.C, 1358 and 
1403) or any other applicable Act; provided, 
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however, that if there is no applicable Fed- 
eral law, condemnation proceedings shall be 
in accordance with the provisions of the 
State law of the signatory in which the prop- 
erty is located governing condemnation by 
the highway agency of such state. When- 
ever the words “real property,” “realty,” 
“land,” “easement,” “right-of-way,” or words 
of similar meaning are used in any applicable 
federal or state law relating to procedure, 
jurisdiction and venue, they shall be deemed, 
for the purposes of this Title, to include 
any personal property authorized to be 
acquired hereunder. 

(c) Any award or compensation for the 
taking of property pursuant to this Title 
shall be paid by the Authority, and none of 
the signatory parties nor any other agency, 
instrumentality or political subdivision 
thereof shall be liable for such award or 
compensation. 


Enlargement and withdrawal; duration 


83. (a) When advised in writing by the 
Northern Virginia Transportation Commis- 
sion or the Washington Suburban Transit 
Commission that the geographical area em- 
braced therein has been enlarged, the Board, 
upon such terms and conditions as it may 
deem appropriate, shall by resolutions en- 
large the Zone to embrace the additional 
area. 

(b) The duration of this Title shall be 
perpetual but any signatory thereto may 
withdraw therefrom upon two years’ written 
notice to the Board. 

(c) The withdrawal of any signatory shall 
not relieve such signatory, any transporta- 
tion district, county or city or other political 
subdivision thereof from any obligation to 
the Authority, or inuring to the benefit of 
5 70 Authority, created by contract or other- 

se. 

Amendments and supplements 


84. Amendments and supplements to this 
Title to implement the purposes thereof may 
be adopted by legislative action of any of 
the signatory parties concurred in by all of 
the others. 


Construction and severability 


85. The provisions of this Title and of the 
agreements thereunder shall be severable 
and if any phrase, clause, sentence or provi- 
sion of this Title or any such agreement is 
declared to be unconstitutional or the ap- 
Plicability thereof to any signatory party, 
political subdivision or agency thereof is 
held invalid, the constitutionality of the 
remainder of this Title or any such agree- 
ment and the applicability thereof to any 
other signatory party, political subdivision 
or agency thereof or circumstance shall not 
be affected thereby. It is the legislative in- 
tent that the provisions of this Title be rea- 
sonably and liberally construed. 


Effective date; execution 


86. This “Title shall be adopted by the 
signatories in the manner provided by law 
therefor and shall be signed and sealed in 
four duplicate original copies. One such 
copy shall be filed with the Secretary of State 
of each of the signatory parties or in accord- 
ance with laws of the State in which the 
filing is made, and one copy shall be filed and 
retained in the archives of the Authority 
upon its organization. This Title shall be- 
come effective ninety days after the enact- 
ment of concurring legislation by or on be- 
half of the District of Columbia, Maryland 
and Virginia and consent thereto by the 
Congress and all other acts or actions have 
been taken, including the signing and exe- 
cution of the Title by the Governors of 
Maryland and Virginia and the Commis- 
sioners of the District of Columbia. 

Sec. 2, The Commissioners of the District 
of Columbia are authorized and directed to 
enter into and execute an amendment to 
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the Compact substantially as set forth above 
with the States of Virginia and Maryland 
and are further authorized and directed to 
carry out and effectuate the terms and pro- 
visions of said Title III, and there are hereby 
authorized to be appropriated out of Dis- 
trict of Columbia funds such amounts as 
are necessary to carry out the obligations 
of the District of Columbia in accordance 
with the terms of the said Title III. 

Sec. 3. (a) To assure uninterrupted prog- 
ress in the development of the facilities au- 
thorized by the National Capital Transporta- 
tion Act of 1965, the transfer of the functions 
and duties of the National Capital Trans- 
portation Agency (herein referred to as the 
Agency) to the Washington Metropolitan 
Area Transit Authority (herein referred to 
as the Authority) as required by section 
301(b) of the National Capital Transporta- 
tion Act of 1960 shall take place on Septem- 
ber 30, 1967. 

(b) Upon the effective date of the trans- 
fer of functions and duties authorized by 
subsection (a) of this section, the Presi- 
dent is authorized to transfer to the Au- 
thority such real and personal property, 
studies, reports, records, and other assets and 
abilities as are appropriate in order that 
the Authority may assume the functions and 
duties of the Agency and, further, the Pres- 
ident shall make provision for the transfer to 
the Authority of the unexpended balance of 
the appropriations, and of other funds, of 
the Agency for use by the Authority but such 
unexpended balances so transferred shall be 
used only for the purpose for which such 
appropriations were originally made. Sub- 
sequent to said effective date, there is au- 
thorized to be appropriated to the Depart- 
ment of Housing and Urban Development, 
for payment to the Authority, any unappro- 
priated portion of the authorization specified 
in section 5(a)(1) of the National Capital 
Transportation Act of 1965. There is also 
authorized to be appropriated to the Dis- 
trict of Columbia out of the general fund 
of the District of Columbia, for payment to 
the Authority, any unappropriated portion 
of the authorization specified in section 5(a) 
(2) of such Act. Any such appropriations 
shall be used only for the purposes for which 
such authorizations were originally made. 

(c) Pending the assumption by the Au- 
thority of the functions and duties of the 
Agency, the Agency is authorized and di- 
rected, in the manner herein set forth, fully 
to cooperate with and assist the Authority, 
the Northern Virginia Transportation Com- 
mission and the Washington Suburban Tran- 
sit Commission in the development of plans 
for the extensions, new lines and related fa- 
cilities required to expand the basic system 
authorized by the National Capital Trans- 
portation Act of 1965 into a regional system, 
but, pending such transfer of functions and 
duties, nothing in this Act shall be con- 
strued to impair the performance by the 
Agency of the functions and duties imposed 
by the National Capital Transportation Act 
of 1965. 

(d) In order to provide the cooperation 
and assistance specified in subsection (c) of 
this section, the Agency is authorized to per- 
form, on a reimbursible basis, planning, en- 
gineering and such other services for the 
Authority, as the Authority may request, or 
to obtain such services by contract, but all 
such assistance and services shall be ren- 
dered in accordance with policy determina- 
tions made by the Authority and shall be ad- 
visory only. 

(e) Amounts received by the Agency from 
the Authority as provided in subsection (d) 
of this section shall be available for expendi- 
ture by the Agency in performing services for 
the Authority. 

Src. 4. The United States District Courts 
shall have original jurisdiction, concurrent 
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with the Courts of Maryland and Virginia, 
of all actions brought by or against the Au- 
thority and to enforce subpoenas issued pur- 
suant to the provisions of Title III. Any 
such action initiated in a State court shall 
be removable to the appropriate United 
States District Court in the manner provided 
by the Act of June 25, 1948, as amended (28 
U.S.C. 1446). 

Sec. 5. (a) All laws or parts of laws of the 
United States and of the District of Colum- 
bia inconsistent with the provisions of Title 
III of this Act are hereby amended for the 
purpose of this Act to the extent necessary to 
eliminate such inconsistencies and to carry 
out the provisions of this Act and Title III 
and all laws or parts of laws and all reor- 
ganization plans of the United States are 
hereby amended and made applicable for the 
purpose of this Act to the extent necessary 
to carry out the provisions of this Act and 
Title III. 

(b) Section 202 of the National Capital 
Transportation Act of 1960 (Public Law 86 
669, 74 Stat. 537), as amended by Section 7 
of the National Capital Tra: tion Act of 
1965 (Public Law 89-173, 79 Stat. 666) is 
hereby repealed. 

Sec. 6. (a) The right to alter, amend or 
repeal this Act is hereby expressly reserved. 

(b) The Authority shall submit to Con- 
gress and the President copies of all annual 
and special reports made to the Governors, 
the Commissioners of the District of Colum- 
bia and/or the legislatures of the compacting 
States. 

(c) The President and the Congress or any 
committee thereof shall have the right to 
require the disclosure and furnishing of such 
information by the Authority as they may 
deem appropriate. Further, the President 
and Congress or any of its committees shall 
have access to all books, records and papers 
of the Authority as well as the right of in- 
spection of any facility used, owned, leased, 
regulated or under the control of said 
Authority. 

(d) In carrying out the audits provided for 
in paragraph 70(b) of the Compact the rep- 
resentatives of the General Accounting Office 
shall have access to all books, accounts, fi- 
nancial records, reports, files, and all other 
papers, things, or property belonging to or in 
use by the Board and necessary to facilitate 
the audit, and they shall be afforded full 
facilities for verifying transactions with the 
balances or securities held by depositories, 
agents, and custodians. 


Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, the two 
amendments are technical in nature, 
permitting the General Accounting Office 
to have the necessary tools they need to 
administer and review the books of the 
new Transit Compact Authority. The 
amendments were adopted by the sub- 
committee in the House of Representa- 
tives, and by our subcommittee. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the committee amendments be 
considered en bloc. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the amendments are consid- 
ered and agreed to en bloc. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, the 
need for the regional mass transit sys- 
tem which this compact will create has 
reached the critical point. The dynamic 
rate of growth in the suburbs makes the 
National Capital region one of the fastest 
growing metropolitan areas of the coun- 
try and the consequential elevating rate 
of commutation between the suburbs and 
the central city makes the regional trans- 
it system a matter of urgent need. The 
President’s message transmitting the 
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proposed legislation states the matter 
succinctly: 

In 1950, nearly three-quarters of the area 
residents lived within the boundaries of the 
District of Columbia. By 1970, however, that 
situation will be almost totally reversed. At 
that time, there will be an estimated 1,688,000 
citizens living in our Maryland and Virginia 
suburbs—67 percent of the area’s swelling 
population. Even today, this shifting popu- 
lation is creating massive traffic problems, 
with more than a million automobiles enter- 
ing and leaving our city every 24 hours. 
Even with a full mass transit system—on a 
regional basis—that figure is expected to 
double by 1985. Without such a system, a 
complete breakdown in area transportation 
would be only a matter of time. 


The compact has several important 
advantages not available through a Fed- 
eral or District of Columbia corporation, 
in addition to the time advantage in 
developing the regional system: 

First. The compact assures equitable 
participation by the local political sub- 
divisions in Maryland and Virginia in 
financing a regional system, thus reduc- 
ing the burden the Federal Government 
and the District of Columbia would incur 
under a corporate arrangement. 

Second. By virtue of the composition 
of the board of directors of the authority, 
the compact provides the fullest degree of 
political responsibility and responsive- 
ness and affords maximum assurance 
that the plans of the local authority will 
be coordinated and consistent with the 
general and local plans of all the planning 
agencies in the zone and the work of the 
Transportation Planning Board, which 
is the organization created in the region 
to carry out the continuous comprehen- 
sive transportation planning process re- 
quired by the Federal highway acts. 

Third. The compact effectively in- 
sulates the Federal Government from di- 
rect involvement in the operations of an 
urban transit system and the labor and 
public relations problems resulting from 
a proprietary position. Conversely, the 
compact relies on local initiative for the 
handling of a local problem. 

Fourth. The compact provides a mech- 
anism for coordinating the operation 
of the rail transit facilities with the op- 
erations of the privately owned bus com- 
Panies. 

The approval of the compact, while 
imposing no additional obligations or 
commitments upon either the Federal 
Government or the District of Columbia, 
would broaden the choices available to 
the Congress for development and financ- 
ing of a regional transit system. With- 
out the compact, the creation of a Fed- 
eral corporate entity is the only means to 
complete the basic system and to develop 
the regional system. The approval of the 
compact at this session, however, would 
create an option, which the Congress 
does not now have, for the financing of 
the basic system and for the development 
and financing of the regional system by 
an interstate instrumentality under a 
plan providing for the equitable sharing 
between the Federal, District of Colum- 
bia and local governments of the costs of 
the transit system which cannot be sup- 
ported by the fare box. 
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Mr. President, the distinguished Sena- 
tor from Mississippi [Mr. EASTLAND], 
chairman of the Judiciary Committee, 
after the distinguished Senator from 
Virginia [Mr. Rosertson] had intro- 
duced a compact in the Senate, appointed 
a special subcommittee of the Judiciary 
Committee composed of myself as chair- 
man, the distinguished Senator from 
Nebraska [Mr. Hrusxal, and the distin- 
guished Senator from Massachusetts 
{Mr. KENNEDY]; to hold hearings. 

The House of Representatives has al- 
ready had 3 weeks of hearings on the 
transit compact. Ordinarily, the Sen- 
ate Judiciary Committee does not have a 
hearing on a compact if the House has a 
lengthy hearing. 

However, in this instance, we decided 
that we would have a hearing to make 
absolutely certain that all points of inter- 
est and all shades of opinion would be re- 
flected. 

The Senator from Nebraska [Mr. 
Hruska] and I studied the House tran- 
script of the testimony, and invited all 
witnesses who were opposed to the com- 
pact, as well as the proponents, to come 
to the Senate hearing, which was held 
last Monday. 

The subcommittee was unanimous in 
its recommendation. The Committee on 
the Judiciary was also unanimous in its 
recommendation of the bill, and I hope 
me Senate will speedily pass this legis- 
ation. 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. Mr. President, 
I have discussed the proposed legislation 
with the majority leader, the senior 
Senator from Montana, the minority 
leader, the Senator from Illinois, and 
with many other Senators. 

The legislation is vital to northern 
Virginia. It is also vital to the adjoin- 
ing State of Maryland, as the able Sen- 
ator from Maryland [Mr. Typrnecs] has 
just pointed out. 

I believe that each of the 244 million 
citizens of the National Capital metro- 
politan area would testify as to the 
urgent need for a rapid mass transit sys- 
tem to serve the region. 

Seven hundred and fifty thousand of 
these people—potential users of the sys- 
tem—live in Virginia. Representing 
them, and the State of Virginia, I am 
a sponsor of Senate bill 3488, now pend- 
ing before the Senate. 

The bill would grant congressional 
consent for the States of Virginia and 
Maryland, and the District of Columbia, 
to enter into a compact establishing an 
area mass transit system, and create a 
regional instrumentality to plan, develop, 
finance, and provide for its operation. 

Virginia and Maryland have already 
ratified the compact. This bill would 
bring the District of Columbia into it. 

In Virginia, we are vitally conscious 
of the problems and needs resulting from 
the tremendous development in northern 
Virginia communities which have geo- 
graphical and other interests common to 
all parts of the Washington metropolitan 
area. 

Transportation is one of these ties, and 
it is high on the critical list incident to 
the rapid growth on the Virginia side of 
the Potomac and its relationships with 
the District of Columbia. 
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The number of vehicles crossing the 
river is comparable to the number cross- 
ing the Hudson River between New 
Jersey and Manhattan Island. There 
were approximately 400,000 crossings 
each day last year—1965. 

The 1965 total was 33 percent greater 
than in 1963. The population on the 
Virginia side of the Potomac—as in the 
Maryland suburbs of Washington—is 
expected to increase 66 percent in the 
next 10 years. 

A start on the regional transit system 
is overdue. It should be made today. 
The planning has been done. The pre- 
liminary legislation has been passed by 
Congress and both of the States involved. 

I hope that the pending bill will pass 
today. If Congress should fail to pass 
this legislation at this session, it will 
have to go back through the State leg- 
islatures. This would delay completion 
2 years. 

Mr. President, I hope that the Senate 
will act immediately on this vitally 
needed legislation. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, 
completion of action on the pending bill 
will bring to fruition a program which I 
helped initiate more than a decade ago. 

I believe it was in 1954, just before a 
closing session late at night, that I stood 
on the floor of the Senate until 4 o’clock 
in the morning to complete action on a 
bill which would authorize the appoint- 
ment of a joint transit commission of 
Virginia, Maryland, and the District of 
Columbia, to study these problems and to 
make recommendations for an adequate 
transit system. 

When I was in the House, I lived for a 
time in Alexandria. I knew that we had 
a traffic problem then. During the past 
20 years it has become acute. 

The Senate now has before it a prob- 
lem, the solution of which is being sought 
in a practical way. 

The pending bill does not commit the 
Government to any specific appropria- 
tion. That may be necessary later. The 
States of Maryland and Virginia have 
spent a great deal of money on highways. 
We are still working on extending the 
lanes of the Shirley Highway, costing 
Virginia large sums of money, just to 
accommodate many who go between Vir- 
ginia and the District of Columbia. So 
this bill will give to the District of Co- 
lumbia, with the consent of Congress, 
which governs the District of Columbia, 
authority to proceed with the develop- 
ment of a properly considered transit 
system. Maryland and Virginia have al- 
ready acted. 

I commend the Senator from Mary- 
land [Mr. Types], both as a sponsor 
of the measure and for his skillful con- 
sideration of the bill in committee. I 
commend also my junior colleague, the 
gentleman from Virginia [Mr. BYRD] for 
the interest he has shown and the active 
part he has taken in this matter. 

Mr. TYDINGS. I thank the Senator 
from Virginia. I may say that the Sen- 
ator from Virginia has always been an 
advocate of balanced transportation 
planning in the Maryland-Virginia- 
District of Columbia area. 

He is the author of the compact. He 
has been active in moving toward the 
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enactment of the legislation before us 
today. The residents of Prince Georges 
and Montgomery Counties in the metro- 
politan area of Washington, which today 
number 1 million citizens, and which in 
another 10 years will probably number 
1% million, are indebted to the work of 
the Senator from Virginia, which goes 
back to 1954 when he introduced legis- 
lation for creating a Joint Transporta- 
tion Commission to study Washington 
area passenger carrier facilities and 
services. 

In 1955, in the 84th Congress, he in- 
troduced a measure authorizing the Na- 
tional Capital Park Commission and the 
National Capital Regional Planning 
Commission to survey “present and fu- 
ture mass transportation needs of the 
National Capital region.” 

In 1957, in the 85th Congress, he in- 
troduced a measure creating the Joint 
Commission on Washington Metropoli- 
tan Problems. 

In 1959, when the mass transportation 
survey report was presented to the Presi- 
dent, the Senator from Virginia was in 
the forefront. 

He was in the forefront again in 1960 
when a recommendation embodied in the 
Washington metropolitan transit regu- 
lation compact was adopted. 

Again in 1965, when the National Cap- 
ital Transportation Act of 1965, which 
is the basis for the system which was 
adopted, was adopted, the Senator from 
Virginia [Mr. ROBERTSON] was the in- 
spiration for all who are interested in 
this vital field, which is so important to 
the people who live in the metropolitan 
area of Prince Georges and Montgomery 
Counties in my State, as well as those in 
Virginia. 

I personally thank the distinguished 
Senator from Virginia on behalf of my- 
self and my colleague [Mr. BREWSTER] 
and the residents of Prince Georges and 
Montgomery Counties. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. I want to express 
my grateful appreciation for the kind 
remarks made about me by the Senator 
from Maryland. Since my service in 
Congress, my interest in highway mat- 
ters has taken a good part of my time. 
This may be my last legislative action in 
Congress with respect to highways. My 
interest in this subject has covered a 
period of 50 years. 

In 1916 Congress passed a bill to aid 
States with their State highway systems. 
In 1916 I was a member of the State 
senate in Virginia, and, together with 
my deskmate, Harry F. Byrd, Sr., intro- 
duced a resolution which provided for 
the participation by the State with the 
Federal Government in a program for a 
highway system. That was 50 years ago. 

My deskmate, Harry F. Byrd, Sr., and 
I were on a commission to lay out the 
highway system. We are the only two 
Members living who served on that com- 
mission. That system was adopted ex- 
actly as we recommended it. 

Then we were copatrons of a bill to 
establish a State highway system. We 
did not have one at that time. Then we 
looked around for a head of that com- 
mission, trying to find a man who could 
do a good job. We got a man who had 
gone to VMI, but who was in Maryland, 
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and whose name was Shirley. We gave 
Mr. Shirley an opportunity to be a real 
roadbuilder. 

Then in 1924 we had before us the 
issue of whether we should build roads 
by bond issues or on a pay-as-you-go 
basis. Harry F. Byrd, Sr., led the fight 
for the latter. I was with him in that 
fight. We convinced the people of Vir- 
ginia. We putin a highway system com- 
prised of 45,000 miles. We have a high- 
way system second to no State’s. We 
have included rural roads. They are now 
improved by State agencies and not by 
the supervisors. 

So since 1916, when I was elected to the 
State legislature, for 50 years I have 
been interested in good roads. I am glad 
that in perhaps my last legislative action 
that relates to roads it will result in the 
continuation of the development of a 
transit system for the Nation’s Capital 
and the surrounding areas of Virginia 
and Maryland in trying to meet the 
needs of new generations who will be 
coming to Washington. 

Mr. BREWSTER. Mr. President, 
today we are considering S. 3488, a bill 
which would authorize the District of 
Columbia to cooperate with the States 
of Maryland and Virginia in creating a 
Washington Metropolitan Area Transit 
Authority. 

This legislation was favorably reported 
yesterday by the Senate Judiciary Com- 
mittee which held hearings on it last 
week. 

A portion of this legislation is before 
Congress because Washington—without 
home rule—must rely on us to act as its 
town council. The second purpose of 
this bill is to grant congressional consent 
to the interstate compact which is re- 
quired by the Constitution. Another 
purpose is to transfer authority for the 
mass transit system from a Federal 
agency—the National Capital Transpor- 
tation Agency—to a local one—the 
Transit Authority. 

President Johnson, in his letter of 
June 9, 1966, to the Senate and House, 
pointed to the principal issue, and I 
quote: 

The economic well-being of this region— 
and the efficient functioning of the Govern- 
ment itself—depend more and more each 
year on adequate mass transportation facil- 
ities. No system of freeways, no matter how 
extensive or well planned, can suffice much 
longer. 


I believe it is significant that this leg- 
islation is cosponsored by all four Sena- 
tors who represent portions of the Wash- 
ington metropolitan area. 

This legislation is clearly recognized 
to be an essential step toward the de- 
velopment of a balanced transportation 
network for the National Capital region. 

I urge my Senate colleagues to support 
this measure. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
is open to further amendment. There 
being no further amendment proposed, 
the question is on the engrossment and 
third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, was read the third 
time, and passed. 

The preamble was agreed to. 
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Mr. YARBOROUGH. I ask unani- 
mous consent that the Secretary of the 
Senate be authorized in the engrossment 
of S. 3488 “to grant the consent of Con- 
gress for the States of Virginia and 
Maryland and the District of Columbia to 
amend the Washington Metropolitan 
Area Transit Regulation Compact to es- 
tablish an organization empowered to 
provide transit facilities in the National 
Capital region and for other purposes 
and to enact said amendment for the 
District of Columbia”, to make correc- 
tions of any technical and clerical errors. 


JOHNSON AT MIDTERM 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, as 
November approaches, the Nation will 
be subject to an increasing flow of words 
on the issues of the coming elections and 
the performance of the Johnson admin- 
istration and the congressional majority 
during the past 2 years. On the basis of 
experience, it is to be anticipated that 
much of the commentary will blame the 
President and his party for everything 
that may be wrong and credit them with 
little, if anything, that may be right. In 
this connection, the late John F. Ken- 
nedy made a wise and accurate observa- 
tion at one of his news conferences in 
1963. He stated: 

When the stock market goes down, letters 
are addressed to the White House. When it 
goes up, we get comparatively few letters of 
appreciation... 


There is likely to be a variety of con- 
texts in which the wit of this understate- 
ment will be applicable during the com- 
ing election campaign. To put it blunt- 
ly, there will be plenty of brickbats but 
few bouquets for President Johnson or 
Democrats in general for the next few 
weeks. The great range of constructive 
domestic measures which have been 
achieved during the past 2 years and 
which are of immense and lasting value 
to the Nation, will be minimized or over- 
looked entirely. The successful effort, in 
short, to get this country moving again 
and to keep it moving which began un- 
der President Kennedy and received 
added impetus under President Johnson 
may well be drowned out in the din of 
the impending election. 

Since that is the expectation, I am de- 
lighted to have discovered an article 
which is as thorough in its analysis of the 
possibilities and limitations of Presiden- 
tial leadership as it is objective in its 
evaluation of the leadership of Lyndon 
B. Johnson as President during the first 
2 years of his administration. I refer 
to a most perceptive study by Saville P. 
Davis, entitled “Johnson at Midterm,” 
which appeared in the Christian Science 
Monitor of August 19. 

Mr. Davis treats Mr. Johnson not only 
as an individual with his own set of 
human characteristics, but also as the 
vortex in a vast spinning of national in- 
terests. It is the blend of the two factors 
which Mr. Davis believes produces the 
uniqueness of a Presidency and the char- 
acter of an administration. In the case 
of the Johnson administration, the hall- 
mark appears to be an effective combi- 
nation of new initiatives for domestic 
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progress and conservative restraints, 
particularly fiscal, in the pursuit thereof. 

The Davis article acts as a pointed re- 
minder of the responsibilities which we 
vest in a President who serves us all, Re- 
publicans and Democrats alike; it indi- 
cates how much we expect of him and ex- 
tract from him in the way of personal 
sacrifice and dedication. That is a 
timely reminder, as the temperature of 
the political waters begins to rise with 
the approach of the November elections. 

It is easy enough to criticize an incum- 
bent President and his administration. 
Indeed, to do so, becomes almost a na- 
tional pastime in an election year. 
Therefore, it is reassuring to discover in 
this article a balanced perspective in 
which that criticism can be weighed. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the article previously men- 
tioned be included at this point in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

[From the Christian Science Monitor, Aug. 
19, 1966] 
JOHNSON AT MIDTERM 
(By Saville R. Davis) 

WASHINGTON .—To appraise President John- 
son as he approaches midterm it is necessary 
to look at two men. 

There is a very human personality in the 
White House whose style has had great in- 
fluence over the conduct of public business. 
Being Lyndon B. Johnson, he is a peculiarly 
forceful, colorful, and controversial figure. 

There is also an awesome figure called the 
President of the United States in the White 
House. He is the servant of a tremendously 
powerful complex of forces called the na- 
tional interest. He can change them to some 
degree. But they exist independent of him. 
They bear down with immense weight on 
every big decision he makes. 

These are not two separate men. They 
are two components of the presidency. Both 
are becoming tangled in stubborn problems 
as the November voting comes near. The 
clear track of Mr. Johnson's first year as 
elected President has turned into an ob- 
stacle course in the search for votes. 

The public hears much about Mr. John- 
son’s personality as the heat begins to rise 
for the fall congressional elections campaign. 
It hears less about the man who is shaped 
by the political forces, foreign and domestic, 
of the United States of America. 

It would be foolhardy for anyone in Wash- 
ington to say that the personality of Mr. 
Johnson does not influence the presidency. 
It greatly does. He holds vast personal 
power under the American system as it op- 
erates today, especially in wartime. 

His desires and quirks, his background in 
Texas and the Senate, his habits of thinking 
and action, the way he deals with other 
people, the traits that cause men and women 
to be drawn to him or not to be—all these 
affect what the President of the United 
States does and how it is received. 

So does Mr. Johnson's chosen role as poli- 
tician, as head of a political party wielding 
great political power and hoping to do 80 
after November. Democrats incline to put 
votes and election first, as a means to the 
end of governing and deciding on the issues, 
(Republicans often work the other way 
around.) 

So, also, do Mr. Johnson’s personal con- 
victions on the great issues of the day give 
shape to his presidency. Mr. Johnson is an 
elusive mixture of the political left (civil 
rights, poverty, allegiance to labor and cities, 
medicare, etc.) and moderate conservative 
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(federal budget balance, concern for the 
profit system, Vietnam). 

In such respects, the LBJ brand marks 
the presidency. He enjoys personal power 
and wields it vigorously. 


WALLS STANDING ALL AROUND 


It is less understood that the President— 
as president—is half a prisoner. The limits 
of his official power are like walls standing 
around him. 

Some, like the nuclear strength of the 
Soviet Union, are inexorable. Others, like a 
strong party allegiance to labor or industry 
in an election year, are what a President 
makes of them. If he is a great president, 
intent on leadership, he can break out of 
them, 

His narrowest limits are apt to be in for- 
eign policy. His broadest options are domes- 
tic, But the penalties of remaining prisoner, 
and the rewards of breaking free and leading 
into new policies, are great in both fields. 

Mr. Johnson, man and President, now is in 
a period of squeeze when his limits look 
larger than his opportunities. 

His first big legislative successes are behind 
him. He now is deeply embroiled in the in- 
tricate business of enforcing them which 
turns faction against faction. 

This places him awkwardly between the 
civil-rights forces and the general public; 
between the poor and a society structured for 
the well-to-do; between spending for the 
Great Society and spending for the war; be- 
tween labor and the passengers of the air- 
lines, 

His two greatest dilemmas—infiation 
and Vietnam—are conspicuously unsolved. 
There is no stroke of genius yet in sight 
which would bail him out of the one or the 
other. 

There is no dazzling momentum. Progress, 
where there is progress, moves more slowly 
toward more limited objectives. 


YOUNG DEMOCRATS HEARD 


There is also the peril that afflicts any 
president at midterm. The Young Demo- 
erats he swept into Congress in 1964 are 
facing a variety of local discontents, and 
some national, in their campaigns for re- 
election, 

Statistics—a cold and remorseless Oppo- 
nent—says there is always a larger slump in 
the President’s power in Congress when there 
was a big sweep in the year of his own elec- 
tion. If every political asset is not carefully 
nourished between now and November, Mr. 
Johnson could face the next two years as 
Samson shorn of his locks, 

So a politically inspired pause hangs in 
the limp summer air. Programs and deci- 
sions are left dangling until after the voting. 

Another fury of argument consequently 
breaks out: 

Are the Democrats right or wrong to act 
politically, bending national issues to the 
needs of being reelected? 

Which is more important: Decisions on 
national issues today or the power to make 
decisions tomorrow? 

And what of Republicans: 

Are they right or wrong to act less po- 
litically, and on their special interests in 
issues that are less “popular’’ like cutting 
federal spending, disciplining the economy, 
etc.—making it harder to win elections and 
govern the country as they would want to 
have it governed? 


POLITICAL PAUSE IN EFFECT 

At all events the political pause is in effect. 

Months have passed since the bulk of econ- 
omists called for a tax increase, to blunt 
the inflation by smaller measures, well in 
advance, instead of desperate measures when 
it is late. The White House decision is still 
postponed. 

The wage-and-price guideposts, another 
anti-inflation measure, were allowed to col- 
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lapse without a plan to revise or supplant 
them in readiness. Most any such plan 
would endanger laborite or moderately con- 
servative voters, or both. 

The airline strike was handled with as- 
bestos gloves for obvious reasons. The Presi- 
dent gave a favorable offer to labor in wages 
which he then sought to withhold from Big 
Steel.in prices. The airlines could afford it 
and steel could not. 

There was an Alphonse and Gaston act be- 
tween Mr. Johnson and his Congress, each 
seeking to avoid the penalty for cracking 
down on labor, or arbitrating the relations of 
labor and industry, in order to get the air- 
lines going. 

Mr. Johnson abandoned his plan for a new 
law on strikes against the public interest. 
He doubtless will return to it after the vot- 
ing. He had not given organized labor much 
of a break in his administration up to now 
and seemed to be trying to redeem himself. 

An even more serious conflict is boiling 
up in the political voleano of federal spend- 
ing. When the year 1966 opened, and the 
President made his command decision, he 
thought the country could both afford the 
Great Society and the Vietnam war—for a 
year at least. Was this a political decision or 
an economic? 


BUDGET BALANCING PERILED 


In any event, war spending is shooting up. 
The large and increasing forces in Vietnam 
have finished living off the military hump 
and are living on dollars from the Treasury. 
To meet this, the President has cut back 
domestic spending more than is recognized. 
And he is watching the flood of tax revenues 
at home continue to pour a bonanza into the 
‘Treasury. 

The possibility mounts that his strongly 
conservative record in nearly balancing the 
federal budget—which is much better to 
date than that of President Eisenhower who 
had no war—is about to be shattered. A 
big “supplemental” is expected to hit Con- 
gress, after the voting. So will the issue of 
social spending in wartime—after November. 

Are these contradictions, closing in on the 
President, of his own making or are they 
forces beyond his control, limiting his power? 
The answer appears to be partisan. 


PRESSURE FROM ABROAD 


In any event, if the President makes these 
decisions before November he risks antag- 
onizing the side he decides against. 

If he ducks the decisions, he risks annoy- 
ing the general public because of his failure 
to act. 


Abroad, the one overriding issue is a night- 
mare to a president who feels trapped and 
is groping for a way out. Policy on Vietnam 
is surrounded by fearsome limits, from his 
point of view. 

On one side stands the Kremlin. If con- 
vinced that the United States was headed for 
a showdown in the style of a Western movie— 
it’s me or you—the Soviet Union might strike 
first. 

On the other side the far right wants pre- 
cisely that kind of a showdown. It thinks 
the men of the Kremlin would back down 
and leave the field to the United States. 

The President is somewhat precariously 
operating on the ground in between. 

Or is he? Turn the coin over to the other 
side. There is a strong advantage for the 
President, confirmed by the opinion polls, 
from standing on the broad middle ground 
of American judgment on the Vietnam war. 

“Surrender to left of him, world war to 
right of him,” where else but ahead can the 
United States go? There is no widely ac- 
ceptable alternative except perhaps one: to 
attempt a military slowdown which the gen- 
erals do not know how to administer, in an 
attempt to soften the Communists who show 
no sign of softening short of American with- 
drawal. 
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Is it an alternative? Right now, only a 
fairly small minority thinks so—enough to 
turn against the President. 

Mr. Johnson is actually building political 
strength into his policy on Vietnam. 

He spent months preparing his latest big 
step, the oil bombing in the north. When it 
came this was a popular move. Many had 
been for it. Many others, who had opposed 
it or been doubtful, now had become re- 
signed after the long, indecisive debate. Or 
they were willing to let the President try 
it out. 

IMPORT OF ONE DECISION 


His popularity at once rallied. It is still 
going up. 

It may turn out that this one decision has 
largely taken Vietnam out of politics during 
the fall campaign. Or even turned it to the 
President's positive advantage. 

Some say Vietnam is no longer the No. 1 
issue, having been replaced by the No, 2 
issue, inflation. 

That coin turns over, too. The other side 
of inflation is prosperity, which now is burst- 
ing all precedents and bounds. It piled an 
additional amount, up on top of the national 
income last year, that nearly equaled the 
whole of the national expense for war and 
defense. 

Which is more important to the voters: 
a still mild price inflation or massive, still 
spreading prosperity? 

As for the hardy perennial, spending by 
the federal government, where will this 
year’s argument come out? The issue was 
shaping up clearly as the year began: Could 
the United States afford both war and Great 
Society too? 

As the year progressed the war was cost- 
ing much more, but the President cut back 
on domestic spending and the economy con- 
tinued to pour taxes into the Treasury in an 
increasing flood. 

The President can argue—and his critics 
can dispute—that there was no clear case for 
cutting domestic programs more than he 
already did, this year. And that next year, 
as he has often said, if the war continues 
Congress will be asked for more money— 
and doubtless more taxes too, The issue of 
how much domestic expense the country 
can afford in wartime would come to a head 
then—after November. 


LONG LIST OF ASSETS 


The President has a long list of assets 
similar to these on his side of the ledger, to 
offset against the debits that have piled up 
in this year of slow motion and deepening 
complexity. He often recites them to 
visitors. 

The war between Pakistan and India was 
stopped, by the President’s abrupt cutoff of 
supplies as well as by India’s comparative 
victory in the field. 

The promised free elections came off well 
in the Dominican Republic. 

NATO has been restructured without 
French President de Gaulle and without 
serious damage. 

The muscling of Peking into South Asia 
and Africa was dramatically reversed. Pe- 
king was muscled out. 

A new respect for incentive and private 
capital in the underdeveloped world, induced 
by the Johnson administration, has started 
the foreign aid program on a new and prom- 
ising tack. 

A new respect, also, for national inde- 
pendence and self-reliance has been building 
up in the in-between world. This was able 
to happen, so the President and his sup- 
porters are convinced, precisely because the 
United States is holding the line in Vietnam 
and protecting them all. 

Large numbers of national leaders who 
exalt neutralism in public and criticize the 
American stand in Vietnam are privately and 
frankly grateful that the United States is 
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standing across the path of Communist 
expansion. 

Without American power as a counterpoise 
to that of Communist China, they quietly 
acknowledge that their hopes for independ- 
ence would glimmer. 

These successes are sometimes controver- 
sial, but they make the American world posi- 
tion stronger and more popular than it 
seems on the surface. 

On the domestic front, this is a stronger 
legislative year, or is likely to be at the close, 
than most people Water pollu- 
tion, demonstration cities, minimum wage, 
unemployment compensation, auto safety, 
civil rights, truth in packaging, aid to educa- 
tion—these and others are moving toward 
the period of crunch when Congress votes 
and disposes in a hurry. A tidy record is 
in the making. 


ELECTION FACTOR 


Given such assets, is Mr. Johnson really in 
a slowdown? Why isn’t he in a very strong 
basic position despite the current doubts 
and unsolved problems? 

He probably is. But his basic assets can- 
not easily be turned into cash at the mo- 
ment. The history of the next two years in 
the United States turns very precisely on 
whether Lyndon Johnson gets another work- 
ing majority in Congress in the fall voting. 

As everyone knows, local elections in an off 
year are not necessarily responsive to the 
President’s basic strength. They could be— 
but only if the present confusions over Viet- 
nam and inflation respond to a positive force 
and are not merely complex dilemmas in the 
voters“ minds. 

Any president would hesitate, as Mr. John- 
son has done, between making decisions that 
would offend groups of voters who might 
turn the margin of victory against him, and 
postponing decisions in the hope that the 
general public would not become too an- 
noyed. 

The great question remains open, there- 
fore: What if anything will President John- 
son do between now and November to gal- 
vanize his situation? Or will he coast into 
November, avoiding as many controversial 
decisions as he can? 

Johnson the man and Johnson the Presi- 
dent are intricately joined in the decision. 
The màn normally prefers action, dazzling 
and unexpected if possible, exerting leader- 
ship and keeping his opponents off balance. 
The President knows that this is a moment 
when politics will determine national 
policy—whether Congress is with him or able 
to block him next year. 

There are signs that the President may 
make the American people more conscious 
of war, albeit limited war, and demand sac- 
rifices. This is one possible way out. There 
are not many days left for the President to 
show his hand. 


NEWSPAPER INFLUENCE ON 
PRESIDENTIAL POLICY 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, a 
few days ago I stated on the floor of the 
Senate that the local newspapers, the 
Post and the Star, had distorted certain 
remarks I had made because of “their 
eagerness to please the administration.” 

On Wednesday, August 24, the Wash- 
ington Post took issue with my statement 
in an editorial which reads, in part, as 
follows: 

We support the President's policy on Viet- 
man, not “to please the administration” but 
but because we deeply believe it is the right 
policy in the face of the Communist chal- 
lenge: 

The Washington Post for today, 
August 25, contains the interesting an- 
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nouncement that President Johnson has 
just named as Ambassador to Switzer- 
land Mr. John Hayes, chairman of the 
executive committe and executive vice 
president of the Washington Post Co. and 
president of the Post-Newsweek tele- 
vision and radio stations. This enormous 
and complex and fabulously rich empire 
obviously has great influence not only 
in Washington, but throughout the Na- 
tion, as well. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Recorp as a 
part of my remarks the two editorials 
and the article announcing the appoint- 
ment of Mr. Hayes. 

There being no objection, the editorials 
and articles were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

Mr. FULBRIGHT’s LANCE 


Chairman FULBRIGHT of the Senate Foreign 
Relations Committee accuses this newspaper 
of having distorted his remarks about con- 
gressional support for the war in Vietnam 
out of “eagerness to please the Administra- 
tion.” In an editorial last week we had com- 
mented Mr. FULBRIGHT, who has been a prin- 
cipal critic of Administration policy in Viet- 
nam, for in effect warning Peking and Hanoi 
not to underrate the amount of backing for 
the President's position. We expressed the 
opinion that this had helped atone for the 
mischievous effects of some of his past re- 
marks. But in no way did we indicate that 
Senator FULBRIGHT had abandoned his own 
disagreement with the Administration; nor 
did we question his motives. Let him not 
cast aspersion on ours. We support the Pres- 
ident’s policy on Vietnam, not “to please the 
Administration,” but because we deeply be- 
lieve it is the right policy in the face of the 
Communist challenge. 


THE New AMBASSADOR 


This newspaper is honored by the Presi- 
dent's selection of John S. Hayes, president 
of Post-Newsweek Stations and an executive 
vice president of The Washington Post Com- 
pany, as the new American Ambassador to 
Switzerland. We shall have more to say later 
about Mr. Hayes’ broad record of public 
service. 

This nomination follows Mr. Johnson's ap- 
pointment of four other capable new en- 
voys—Glenn W. Ferguson as Ambassador to 
Kenya; Carol C. Laise as Ambassador to 
Nepal; Leo G. Cyr as Ambassador to Rwanda; 
and John M. McSweeney as Minister to 
Bulgaria. Two of these latter nominations 
are of special note. Mr. Ferguson’s sensitivity 
as director of the Vista poverty program and 
his prior overseas service as a Peace Corps 
executive qualify him well to succeed the un- 
usually successful William Atwood in the 
challenging assignment in Nairobi. Miss 
Laise is widely admired for her intelligent 
State Department work in South Asian af- 
fairs, and it is refreshing to have this addi- 
tional recognition for a woman career Foreign 
Service officer. 

The President has chosen well. We trust 
that he will be equally fortunate in his 
choices for existing and forthcoming high- 
level vacancies in the State Department. 


WTOP’s JOHN HAYES NAMED AMBASSADOR TO 
SWITZERLAND 


President Johnson announced yesterday 
that he will nominate John S. Hayes, Wash- 
ington broadcasting and newspaper execu- 
tive, as ambassador to Switzerland. 

Hayes, 56, is president of Post-Newsweek 
Stations—WTOP television and radio in 
Washington and WJXT-TV in Jacksonville, 
Pla—and an executive vice president of the 
Washington Post Company. 
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President Johnson said at his news con- 
ference that he will nominate Hayes to suc- 
ceed Ambassador W. True Davis. 

Mr. Johnson also disclosed that he has 
made a tentative choice of a successor for 
Thomas W. Mann, former Under Secretary 
of State for Economic Affairs, but did not 
divulge the name. The appointment will be 
announced along with a successor for Deputy 
Under Secretary of State U, Alexis Johnson 
after Johnson is confirmed by the Senate as 
Ambassador to Japan. 

At least one other expected vacancy at 
State is to be filled, the President indicated 
apparently referring to the expected depar- 
ture of Under Secretary George W. Ball. 
The appointments probably will be made 
this fall, he said. 

Hayes has been with The Washington Post 
Company since 1948 and before that was with 
The New York Times Company, A graduate 
of the University of Pennsylvania, he joined 
the Army during World War II and served 
as commanding officer of the American 
Forces Network. For his wartime services, 
he was awarded the Order of the British 
Empire, the French Croix de Guerre and the 
Bronze Star of the United States. 

Last year, Hayes was appointed to the new 
Commission on Educational Television of 
the Carnegie Corp. of New York, which will 
study non-commercial television, including 
community-owned channels and their 
services. In 1964, he was appointed chair- 
man of the Committee on International 
Broadcasting of the National Association of 
Broadcasters, 

Hayes has also been active in a number of 
civic and cultural activities. 

A trustee of Washington’s Federal City 
Council, a director of the National Symphony 
Orchestra Association and a former presi- 
dent of the United Community Funds and 
Councils of America, Inc., Hayes won the 
Washington Junior Chamber of Commerce's 
Washingtonian Award for public service in 
1953. 


WELCOME TO UNIQUE, OUTSTAND- 
ING PERFORMING ARTISTS: 
HERB ALPERT AND THE TIJUANA 
BRASS 


Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, since 
early days of the motion picture, Cali- 
fornia has exercised a magnetic appeal 
for entertainers in veritably every spe- 
cialty. As a’consequence, intense inter- 
est among our people has been generated 
in varied lines of performing arts. It 
comes as no surprise that my native 
State now pridefully points to the 
achievements and popularity of a unique 
group of talented musicians, all citizens 
of this land and residents of southern 
California. 

One of the most successful combina- 
tions of recording and performing artists 
in the world today is known in the enter- 
tainment and musical fields as Herb Al- 
pert and the Tijuana Brass. In appear- 
ance and through reproductions, they 
have brought enjoyment to many mil- 
lions of Americans and developed a very 
distinctive style of rendition which adds 
to the pleasure of listening to them. 
This team has contributed immeasurably 
to international understanding and pro- 
moted cordial relations with peoples 
around the globe. 

The effectiveness of their communica- 
tion in what long has been recognized as 
a universal language was manifested a 
year ago when citizens of Mexico pre- 
sented Mr. Alpert and his associates with 
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a Good Neighbor Award. The citation 
saluted their influence in “fostering bet- 
ter understanding and friendship” be- 
tween our two adjoining Republics. This 
recognition is symbolic, for the albums 
and recordings of this musical group are 
heard throughout the world and they 
soon embark on a foreign tour. 

In a day when discordant sounds and 
irregular beats seemingly have provoca- 
tion attraction for unknown numbers, it 
is rewarding that a southern California 
musical organization specializes in what 
may be called joyous music, accenting 
melody with humor and vigor and affec- 
tion for life. 

This group, outstanding in harmony in 
both a musical and a personal sense, is 
presently visiting our National Capital. 
I am confident it will have highly suc- 
cessful performances, and will bring 
much enjoyment to the residents of the 
area. I trust my colleagues will join in 
extending a warm welcome to Herb Al- 
pert and his talented tunesters—Nick 
Ceroli, Bob Edmondson, Tonni Kalash, 
Lou Pagani, John Pisano, and Pat 
Senatore. 


DISSENT IS SACRED, BUT SHUT UP 


Mr. McGOVERN. Mr. President, this 
morning’s Washington Post reports that 
the AFL-CIO Executive Council has in 
effect “advised critics of American policy 
in Vietnam to shut up.” 

According to the Post account the 
AFL-CIO Council passed a resolution 
yesterday claiming that the right to dis- 
sent is sacred.” But after this bold con- 
cession to democracy and freedom of ex- 
pression, the resolution quickly de- 
nounced anyone who would put such a 
dangerous principle into practice. 

Referring to those who have dared to 
exercise the “sacred” right of dissent, 
the Council gravely concluded that “dis- 
ruption by even a well-meaning minor- 
ity can only pollute and poison the blood- 
stream of our democracy.” 

I do not know the author of this amaz- 
ing AFL-CIO document on freedom and 
patriotism, but it must have been the 
same poet who penned the lines: 

Mother, may I go out to swim? 
Yes, my darling daughter; 

Hang your clothes on a hickory limb 
And don’t go near the water. 


I ask unanimous consent to include the 
Post article at this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


AFL-CIO Apvises Wan CriTIC SILENCE 


Cuicaco, August 24.—The AFL-CIO in ef- 
fect today advised critics of American policy 
in Vietnam to shut up. 

While claiming that “the right to dissent 
is sacred,” a resolution approved by the fed- 
eration’s Executive Council at its quarterly 
meeting here insisted that “disruption by 
even a well-meaning minority can only pol- 
lute and poison the bloodstream of our 
democracy.” 

The strongly worded motion singled out 
the Soviet Union as the foremost villain in 
the Vietnamese fighting, claimed that the 
United States “isn’t resorting to an escalation 
of the war,” and accused the Communists of 
“the most savage ruthlessness and reckless 
bombings against civilians.” 
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“Those who would deny our military forces 
unstinting support are, in effect, aiding the 
Communist enemy of our country—at the 
very moment when it is bearing the heaviest 
burdens in defense of world peace and free- 
dom,” it said. 

Some officials of the AFL-CIO, who give 
qualified support to the Johnson Admin- 
istration’s policies in Southeast Asia, pro- 
fessed acute distress over what they claimed 
was the jingoistic and hawklike tone of the 
resolution, 

But Walter P. Reuther, a bitter critic of 
the federation’s stand on many international 
issues, joined in unanimous approval of the 
resolution after two minor word changes, ac- 
cording to federation sources. 

Sources within the federation said Reuther 
gave grudging support to the Vietnam reso- 
lution after these changes were made: 

“Russian, Chinese and North Vietnamese 
warlords” were changed to “Russian, Chinese 
and North Viethamese governments.” And 
the word “such” was deleted before the 
phrase “disruption by a well-meaning 
minority.” 


Mr. McGOVERN. Mr. President, two 
very distinguished columnists, Mr. Jo- 
seph Kraft, writing in the Washington 
Post of August 17, 1966, and Mr. Joseph 
C. Harsch, writing in the Christian Sci- 
ence Monitor of August 24, 1966, have 
concluded that dissent and debate on our 
Vietnam policy has either “gone out of 
vogue” or “is decisively ended.” 

There is doubtless considerable evi- 
dence to support the conclusion of these 
two highly competent columnists. I sus- 
pect that they deplore the turn of events 
that made these conclusions necessary. 
I believe, perhaps with a dash of wishful 
thinking, that Messrs. Kraft and Harsch 
are not entirely correct in noting the end 
of debate on our policy in Vietnam. We 
are on a highly dangerous and ques- 
tionable course in southeast Asia. Men 
of good will and strong intellect can and 
do disagree on our present policy. The 
best hope for America’s future lies in our 
courage to express clearly and honestly 
our respective views on issues vital to the 
Nation and to our position in the world. 

For the sake of our sons and the future 
vitality and health of America, I hope 
that the free and honest discussion of 
policy in southeast Asia has not ended. 

I ask unanimous consent that the col- 
umns by Mr. Kraft and Mr. Harsch be 
printed at this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


[From the Washington (D.C.) Post, Aug. 17, 
1966] 


CRITIC'S CREDO 
(By Joseph Kraft) 

Criticism of the President's policy on Viet- 
nam has suddenly gone out of vogue. 

The Senate liberals who first forced the 
pace have plainly lost heart. They have 
ceased to tackle the Vietnamese question 
head-on. Instead, they are urging flanking 
techniques—whittling down the foreign aid 
program; diluting proposals for unemploy- 
ment insurance and campaign financing; 
exposing the misery of the cities. 

Even wtih the liberal Democrats subsiding, 
sharp criticism might be coming from the 
Republican side. The opposition, after all, 
has been handed a superb issue—the not 
untruthful charge that the Democratic Ad- 
ministration cannot make peace in Vietnam, 

But no leading Republican has yet grasped 
the issue unambiguously. Many, like former 
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Vice President Richard M. Nixon, keep throw- 
ing away the issue with new demands for 
escalation. 

Thus the most the Republicans now con- 
template is a move away from escalation to- 
ward more emphasis on negotiation and di- 
plomacy. And even that move may be 
blocked by Mr. Nixon, not to mention the 
President’s closest ally on the Hill, Sen. 
Everett M. DIRKSEN. 

Inside the Administration itself, most of 
the principal officials have no stomach for 
the Vietnamese war. But few are in position 
to voice doubts, and most of those are now 
falling mute. 

One, for instance, is resigning in large 
part because of a “sense of futility.” An- 
other is taking the view that the President 
has defined his position after considering all 
alternatives, and that he is now entitled to 
give his policy “a try.” 

For my own part, I cannot accept this 
fetching appeal for silence. It does not seem 
to me that the President has defended his 
position with any clarity. On the contrary, 
three quite different purposes are, in season 
and out, advanced to justify the American 
position in Vietnam. 

Sometimes, as in the President's state- 
ment from the ranch last weekend, the pur- 
pose is to prevent communism from 
over South Vietnam. Sometimes it is to 
protect one state against the aggression of 
its neighbor. Sometimes it is to contain the 
spread of Chinese expansionism, 

Because the political goals are so imprecise, 
special force attaches to military logic, which 
is nothing if not precise. Time after time, 
the President, finding himself under pressure 
to do something and not having any good 
political moves, has gone for the military 
proposal. It is in that way, not by any 
considered design, that the United States 
has come to put a quarter of a million men 
on the Asian mainland, and to bomb Viet- 
nam on the scale of the World War IT raids. 

Not for the first time, however, following 
the military logic has yielded results sharply 
at odds with diplomatic purposes. In Sai- 
gon, there is now a corrupt, militaristic re- 
gime that serves as an irresistible target for 
the Communists. The North Vietnamese, as 
a direct result of the bombing, are now en- 
gaged far more than ever before in the war. 

In Peking, where the real battle for a 
peaceful Asia is being fought, the hardline 
Maoists, reinforced, no doubt, by the tension 
generated in Vietnam, have won a new po- 
litical victory. 

Worse still, the military emphasis has made 
it easy for those who do not share any of the 
President’s purposes to block developments 
that could be used to turn the situation 
around. Thus not many months ago, the 
opportunity offered by elections in South 
Vietnam was perverted by the crushing of 
non-Communist opposition to the regime. 
And not many days ago, the slim, dim chance 
offered by the projected visit of Ambassador 
Averell Harriman to Cambodia was, as Wil- 
liam Touhy of the Los Angeles Times has 
shown, virtually kicked away. 

Worse still, the policy now being followed 
had become truly perilous. For almost every 
day the danger of stepped-up intervention by 
China and by the Soviet Union becomes 
greater. 

To me, anyhow, it does not make much 
sense in these circumstances to keep quiet 
and give the President a try. 


[From the Christian Science Monitor, 
Aug. 24, 1966] 
END OF THE DEBATE 
(By Joseph C. Harsch) 
WasHINGTON.—There has been no formal 
voting on the issue of the Vietnam war either 
in the home communities or in the Congress. 
Yet it is now perfectly clear in Washington 
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that the public debate over this issue is deci- 
sively ended. 

The “hawks” have won out over the 
“doves”; the believers in “manifest destiny” 
have defeated those (the writer included) 
who questioned, and still doubt, the justifica- 
tion for the course which lies ahead. 

It is not possible to date precisely when 
the decision became apparent. It happened 
because the leading political figures of both 
major parties are politicians highly tuned to 
the general will. There was a time earlier 
in the year when the outcome was in doubt. 
Of recent days it has become clear that the 
issue has been decided. The external evi- 
dence of the decision is that leading Repub- 
licans are still trying to lead the adminis- 
tration from the “hard,” not from the “soft” 
side. 

ELECTION AHEAD 


All the way through the debate President 
Johnson kept the official position flexible 
enough so that he might have moved defen- 
sively either way. Had the Republicans 
shifted their own position for an attempt 
to outflank from the “dove” side, the Pres- 
ident could have moved left to meet them. 

Interestingly, only one important political 
figure did try the maneuver on the left— 
Sen. ROBERT KENNEDY of New York. But his 
purposes are long-range. The election com- 
ing in November does not concern him as 
much as the presidential elections coming 
in 1968—and perhaps even in 1972. For him, 
the winning formula in a future presidential 
campaign is vital. But to President Johnson 
and the Republican leaders of today, the 
vital thing is always the election just ahead. 

The Republicans considered their position 
on the Vietnam war with utmost care. Had 
they concluded that more votes were to be 
had from an anti-“escalation” position, they 
would, of course, have moved in that direc- 
tion. The evidence did not push them that 
way. On the contrary, they have “led” the 
President all along the pro-“escalation” 
road, They have acted as pathfinders or ice- 
breakers for him. 

LEFT POSITION 

Leading Republicans advocated bombing 
North Vietnam long before the President 
issued the orders. The same applied to the 
decision to hit the oll refineries near Hanoi 
and Haiphong, Every step taken by the 
President toward harder war was prepared 
by Republican voices. 

This means that in November the Presi- 
dent and the Democrats are safe against 
Republican attack from the “hard” side. 
Democrats cannot be attacked for doing 
things which Republicans themselves were 
first to advocate. Democrats are equally 
safe from any Republican attack from the 
“dove” side. Republicans are so deeply and 
generally committed to the hard course now 
that it is too late for them to try to outflank 
from the left. 

In practical political terms it means that 
the war issue has been neutralized for the 
November elections leaving the President 
and his party in a comfortably safe position 
on what might have been a nationally di- 
visive issue. 

In world terms it means that there can 
be no question whatever about the course 
Washington will pursue. No one with any 
factual knowledge of the American political 
scene can any longer believe that domestic 
political pressures can in any way change 
the Johnson policy on the war. The policy 
can only be one of steady increase of military 
pressure on the Viet Cong and on North Viet- 
nam. The President has his “consensus.” 

Nothing is left of the “dove” side of the 
argument today except the fringe student 
demonstrations and the continued but muf- 
fied protests of academic intellectuals and 
congressional “liberals.” All of this is now 


meaningless in terms of practical politics. 
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VOTES IN NOVEMBER 


The episode of the public debate over Viet- 
nam policy has established once again that 
the Republican and Democratic parties con- 
tinue to be the vehicles of significant politi- 
cal action in the United States. 

Had the Republicans decided to challenge 
the President from the left, then there 
would have been a change in the direction 
of national policy away from “escalation.” 
The Republicans never challenged from the 
left. They chose to lead from the right 
on the assumption that the central mass of 
national opinion lay on that side. In terms 
of votes in November they were undoubtedly 
correct. 


CONGRESSIONAL REORGANIZATION 


Mr. CASE. Mr. President, as a mem- 
ber of the Joint Committee on the Orga- 
nization of the Congress, it is with some 
reluctance that I express my deep regret 
over the action taken yesterday by the 
Committee on Rules and Administra- 
tion. 

The distinguished cochairman of the 
joint committee, Senator Mownroney, 
had requested authority for the six Sen- 
ate Members to constitute themselves as 
a special committee for the sole pur- 
pose of receiving and reporting to the 
Senate a bill incorporating the joint 
committee’s recommendations. 

This was precisely the procedure fol- 
lowed 20 years ago by the La Follette- 
Monroney committee in bringing to the 
Senate the recommendations that be- 
came the Legislative Reorganization Act 
of 1946. 

Yesterday, the Rules Committee agreed 
to report a resolution to this effect, but 
with a telltale proviso that our special 
committee must first invite the chairmen 
and ranking minority members of all 17 
Senate standing committees to give their 
views of the joint committee’s recom- 
mendations. 

This is an invitation to delay if I have 
ever seen one. It is a classic illustration 
of the tactics that have sapped public 
confidence in the ability of Congress to 
act, and serves only to confirm the view 
that inaction is a way of life on Capitol 
Hill. 
Last year the joint committee took 
testimony from 200 witnesses, including 
Members of Congress whose collective 
service totals almost 1,000 years. From 
January through June of this year, the 
committee labored through many execu- 
tive sessions before reaching agreement 
on the recommendations contained in our 
final report, filed on July 28. 

No single member of the committee, I 
venture to say, is completely satisfied 
with our report. I have expressed my 
own reservations, as have other mem- 
bers. Nor is it any secret that a num- 
ber of our recommendations are opposed 
by Senators who are not members of the 
joint committee. 

The fact remains that the committee 
has completed the assignment it was 
given 18 months ago by the Senate and 
the House, and there is no justification 
for further delay. 

There is a simple and equitable way 
to resolve the issues presented by differ- 
ences of opinion over the committee’s 
recommendations. That is to bring the 
bill to the Senate floor, where it can be 
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amended in whatever fashion a majority 
sees fit. 

The legislative outlook at this time is 
none too encouraging, in any event. If 
congressional reorganization falls victim 
to a session-end logjam on the Senate 
floor, the Rules Committee’s imposition 
of a requirement for further hearings 
may well be held accountable—and 


rightly so. 


SCHOOL MILK PROGRAM SHOULD 
HAVE PRIORITY OVER PUBLIC 
WORKS 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, the 
administration’s budget for fiscal 1967 
includes $269 million for public works 
navigation facilities. These are the 
funds that will be spent to widen, deepen, 
and create inland waterways and port 
facilities. This category has included a 
number of pork barrel public works proj- 
ects in the past that I have not hesitated 
to criticize on the floor of the Senate. 

At the same time, the special milk 
program for schoolchildren will receive 
a mere $104 million for fiscal 1967. This 
is less than 40 percent of the amount 
scheduled to be spent on navigation fa- 
cilities. Yet the school milk program 
has proven its worth year after year. 
Not only does it play a key role in the 
nourishment of our young people but it 
also has utilized large quantities of milk 
that the Federal Government would oth- 
erwise have had to purchase and store at 
the taxpayers’ expense under the dairy 
price support program. In addition it 
has helped the dairy farmer to receive 
additional income by creating a demand 
for his product at a time when the dairy 
farmer is the low man on America’s eco- 
nomic totem pole. 

Mr. President, I think an objective look 
at these two expenditure areas would 
convince most people that if additional 
funds are necessary for the school milk 
program, and they are, they should be 
taken from public works moneys. I am 
going to seriously consider introducing 
one or more amendments to the public 
works bill which will slash unneeded 
funds from this program. I also intend 
to fight hard for at least an additional $6 
million for the school milk program for 
fiscal 1967 in a supplemental appropria- 
tions bill. 


A NATIONAL COMMISSION ON 
PUBLIC MANAGEMENT 


Mr. DOMINICEK. Mr. President, the 
scientific and technological knowledge 
of this Nation doubles every 15 years, 
while we in the Congress ignore the prog- 
ress as it is being made. New systems 
of management and administration have 
been developed, are being refined, and 
are being successfully used in coping 
with very complex problems, and we in 
the Congress have ignored the potentials 
in these new systems and their applica- 
tion to the problems we have been facing 
for the last decade. Instead, we have 
stuck our heads in the sand and relied 
solely on the outmoded problem-solving 
methods which have led to all problems 
coming to Washington, and the Federal 
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Government’s increasing control in all 
sectors of our private lives. 

The Opinion Research Corp. dis- 
closed in one of its polls that our citi- 
‘zens prefer “private-sector action to Fed- 
eral action” in dealing with juvenile de- 
linquency, job retraining, youth fitness. 
Yet we have continued to see the Fed- 
eral Government expand in all these 
fields, and we have left untapped the 
know-how of our private enterprise and 
voluntary organizations which have a 
wealth of expertise in these fields. 

Even as State governments are recog- 
nizing the importance of revitalizing 
governmental structures by modernizing 
approaches, we continue to waste money 

and set up inefficient programs directed 
toward our complex problems. We ig- 
nore the fact that there are now new 
tools at our command which will stream- 
line the solutions, bring about success 
more rapidly, and which will cut down 
on Federal control in areas better left 
to other sectors of our political and eco- 
nomic life. 

What are the problems we must face? 
They exist in every area and they are 
becoming increasingly complex day after 
day. 

Air pollution; water scarcity—and 
water pollution where there is available 
water; housing—substandard housing 
units in the United States number 9 mil- 
lion, primarily in our urban areas; traf- 
fic jams—proverbial though they may 
be, they cost us $5 billion a year and I 
haven’t seen any signs that the situation 
is improving; education, health services, 
law enforcement or lack thereof; distri- 
bution of welfare. All these problems 
could be solved by coordinated, compre- 
hensive approaches which would utilize 
the breakthroughs already made by our 
private industry and our State and local 
governments. 

For this reason and because I feel we 
must face directly the problems of our 
industrial and urban age, I am actively 
supporting a proposal to create a Na- 
tional Commission on Public Manage- 
ment. Along with Senators Scott, AL- 
LOTT, BENNETT, CASE, FANNIN, KUCHEL, 
Morton, and Tower, I urge my col- 
leagues to consider closely the advan- 
tages of using the new technology to the 
benefit of all American citizens. A com- 
panion measure is being introduced today 
by Representative .Morse.of Massachu- 
setts and over 40 other Congressmen. In 
this manner we hope to make clear that 
our efforts to constructively and positive- 
_ly meet the needs of our time are in line 
with our traditional concepts of the free 
enterprise system, but are directed to- 
ward true solutions, not toward make- 
shift stopgaps. 

The National Commission on Public 
‘Management would bring to light the 
new tools which we have at our com- 
mand to solve our complex problems. It 
would be responsible for answering two 
basic questions; can the new manage- 
ment technology, called the “systems 
management approach,” aid us in solving 
our pressing public problems; and what 
is the best possible way to utilize all ex- 
pertise and resources in solving these 


problems 
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Our bill proposes that a National Com- 
mission be appointed by the President in 
order hey study 1085 recommend the best 
way use modern systems analysis 
techniques to solve our domestic ara 
lems at all levels. For 30 months it 
would draw from the best minds in the 
field of modern management technology 
and would learn from the experience 
gained by some of our States in using the 
new technology. The Commission would 
draw from the expertise in our private 
industry which has developed and refined 
the new methods of systems analysis for 
solving problems in the aerospace and 
defense sectors. 

My own State of Colorado has recently 
taken steps which have borne fruit in 
budget control, through the coordina- 
tion pery effective use of systems man- 
agement approaches. A temporary com- 
mittee on administrative management 
has been meeting for some time and will 
soon report to Governor Love. It is my 
understanding their recommendation 
will be to form a permanent committee 
of this type to put to use in all phases of 
our Colorado State government the new 
technology which our National Commis- 
sion should consider. Other States have 
taken similar steps to improve their 
problem solving methods, and our Na- 
tional Commission could profit from the 
lessons Colorado and these States have 
learned through trial and error, through 
Success and failure. 

There have been other proposals by our 
colleagues to authorize expenditures of 
public funds for contracts with univer- 
sities or other organizations which would 
attempt to apply the systems analysis to 
public problems, and these Proposals 
have my full support on their basic con- 
cept. It is my strong feeling, however, 
that at this point we need an overall 
picture. We need to have recommenda- 
tions from those directly involved in the 
potential use of the systems approach in 
the future. Then we can move ahead on 
Specific application of the systems ap- 
1 to our domestic ills. 

r. President, we have the opport 
through the National Commis sH 
Public Management to revolutionize our 
political approach. The significance of 
this example of political creativity goes 
far beyond the mere consideration of our 
scientific advances. It sets forth our de- 
sire to honestly meet and solve the prob- 
lems we are hearing about in hearings 
being held every day by every congres- 
sional committee. It encourages our 
citizens that finally we are going to em- 
ploy the tools necessary to meet these 
problems. And it will provide to us the 
basis for effective approaches in keeping 
with the mood of the times instead of our 
resorting to growth in costs without 
growth in effectiveness. 


MAINE’S LITERARY TRAIL 

Mr. MUSKIE. Mr. President, Maine’s 
majestic coast and the beauty of Maine’s 
inland landscapes have been admired by 
generations of tourists and residents. 
Frequently overlooked, however, is the 
influence which Maine has had on Amer- 
ica’s literary heritage. 
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That influence has been impressive. 
For instance, Maine was the birthplace 
of Henry Wadsworth Longfellow, Sarah 
Orne Jewett, Kenneth Roberts, Edna St. 
Vincent Millay, Edwin Arlington Robin- 
son, Kate Douglas Wiggin, and Bert L. 
Standish. 

Maine was home to Nathaniel Haw- 
thorne, Harriet Beecher Stowe, Elijah 
Kellogg, Artemus Ward, Daniel Webster. 
Kellogg, Parish Lovejoy, S. F. Smith, and 
Gladys Hasty Carroll at various times in 
their lives. 

Both Longfellow and Hawthorne were 
graduated from Bowdoin College in 1825. 

Summer residents of Maine have in- 
cluded William Dean Howells, John 
Greenleaf Whittier, Booth Tarkington, 
Ben Ames Williams, Margaret Deland, 
and Walter Lippmann. 

The New York Times of Sunday, Au- 
gust 14, carried an article by William C. 
Roux describing Maine’s literary trail, 
a tour through the communities which 
helped shape the personalities and writ- 
ings of many of America’s foremost men 
and women of letters. I ask unanimous 
consent that Mr. Roux’s article appear in 
the Recorp at this time. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


[From the New York Times, Aug. 14, 1966] 
LANDMARKS ALONG A LITERARY TRAIL IN MAINE 
(By Willan C. Roux) 


AUGUSTA, Marne.—This state is noted for 
many things other than lobsters, scenery and 
vacation spots. For example, within a 100- 
mile radius of Augusta, the capital, are per- 
haps more literary landmarks than one will 
find within any similar circle in America. 

The list of famous authors from this area 
includes contemporary writers, as well as 
many who have distinguished themselves in 
American literary history. The area where 
these writers lived is contained roughly in 
a triangle whose top point is Bangor and 
whose sides extend along U.S. 1 to Kittery 
and U.S. 2 to Bethel. 

A visit to these places offers not only a 
rewarding opportunity to relive a vast por- 
tion of America’s literary history, but also a 
chance to enjoy the variety and beauty of 
many of this state’s coastal and inland 
towns. And throughout this journey along 
Maine's so-called “Literary Trail,” one is 
never far from comfortable lodgings and 


good food. 
SUMMER HOME 


Kittery Point, directly outside of Kittery, 
is where William Dean Howells, dean of 
American letters and author of “The Rise of 
Silas Lapham” and other works, had his 
summer home, And in the local cemetery, 
the gravestone of Levi Thaxter, husband of 
Celia Thaxter, the poet, is distinguished by 
a poem written by Robert Browning. 

The trail moves through York, York Har- 
bor and York Beach, three coastal towns 
that suggested to Sarah Orne Jewett the 
writing of “Deephaven.” And it was in 
York Harbor that John Greenleaf Whittier 
met the young woman he immortalized in 
“Maud Muller.“ 

From York, the trail turns to South Ber- 
wick, where Sarah Jewett was born in 1849. 
Her home, which was built in 1780, is open 
to the public during the summer. On the 
outskirts of town is the home of Gladys 
Hasty Carrol, author of “As the Earth 
Turns,” “Dunnybrook” and other novels. 

The next stop is Kennebunk, where Ken- 
neth Roberts, whose historical novels rival 
those of James Fenimore Cooper, was born 
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in the Storer House. It is just off U.S. 1. 
Roberts’s summer home, along with those of 
Booth Tarkington and Margaret Deland, were 
at nearby Kennebunkport. 

Farther along scenic U.S. 1 is Portland, 
the city that Henry Wadsworth Longfellow 
once described as the “beautiful town that 
is seated by the sea.” He was born there in 
1807, and his home on Congress Street, the 
first brick building in the city, is open to 
the public. 

FOLKLORE REPOSITORY 

In the rear of the house is the headquar- 
ters of the Maine Historical Society, a well- 
stocked repository of the state’s folklore and 
history. 

State Route 22 leads from Portland to Bar 
Mills, where Kate Douglas Wiggin, best known 
for her “Rebecca of Sunnybrook Farm,” lived 
in a fine old Colonial residence called Quill- 
cote. The barn on the estate has been re- 
modeled into an assembly hall and decorated 
with drawings that illustrated her books. 

Miss Wiggin is buried in the churchyard 
at the Tory Hill Meeting House, just a half- 
mile from the estate. This church and the 
surrounding neighborhood were the setting 
for her book, “Old Peabody Pew”; a drama- 
tization of this story is presented here every 
August. 

The tourist then proceeds to South Casco, 
on the northeast shore of Lake Sebago, where 
the 12-year-old Nathaniel Hawthorne’ came 
to live with his widowed mother. Hawthorne 
House, built in 1812, is still standing. So is 
Manning House where Hawthorne’s uncle 
lived. 

The “Literary Trail” next leads to Bruns- 
wick. This is the home of Bowdoin College, 
where both Longfellow and Hawthorne stud- 
ied and were graduated with the Class of 
1825. The new Longfellow-Hawthorne Li- 
brary on the campus contains a complete 
exhibition of manuscripts, letters, early edi- 
tions, portraits and other personal memora- 
bilia of these two classmates and close 
friends. 

NATIONAL LANDMARK 

No. 25 Federal Street in Brunswick, where 
both Hawthorne and Longfellow lived, is not 
far from the Harriet Beecher Stowe House at 
63 Federal Street. This house, now a na- 
tional landmark, is where she wrote “Uncle 
Tom's Cabin.“ 

The first Parish Congregational Church, in 
which the author had her “vision” of the 
story, is at the corner of Harpwell, Maine and 
Bath Streets. 

SPIRED CHURCH 

Nine miles out of Brunswick, by way of 
State Route 123, is Harpswell Center and the 
Elijah Kellogg Church, a lovely spired build- 
ing that is still used for worship. Kellogg 
was the author of the well-known boys’ 
books, “The Elm Island Series” and The 
Whispering Pines Series.” Both series had 
their setting in the rustic landscape around 
Harpswell Center. 

From Brunswick, the “Literary Trail” also 
continues, via U.S. 201, to Gardiner. This 
was the home of Edwin Arlington Robinson, 
the three-time winner of the Pulitzer Prize 
for poetry. This is the “Tilbury Town” of 
his poems, and a memorial stone was raised 
in his honor on the Town Green. 

Here in Augusta, a few miles farther along 
U.S. 201, the State Library in the State House 
contains more than 200,000 volumes. It is 
there, too, that a permanent collection of 
books by Maine’s authors is maintained. 

The next step on the trail is Thomaston. 
This is the site of Montpelier, a reproduction 
of the home built in 1793 by Gen. Henry 
Knox, Washington’s Secretary of War. Haw- 
thorne made fictional use of the family and 
the estate in his “The House of the Seven 
Gables.” 

About five miles farther along U.S. 1 is 
Rockland, where Edna St. Vincent Millay 
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was born. The site, at 200 Broadway, is 
marked with a tablet. She was the first 
woman to receive the Pulitzer Prize for 
poetry. 

“NICK CARTER” HOUSE 

The trail then moves northeast to Bangor. 
At 166 Union Street is a brick house occupied 
at various times by Owen Davis, the play- 
wright, and Gene Sawyer, the author of 
the “Nick Carter” books, a series of dime 
novels from another era. 

West of Bangor, by way of U.S. 2, is Corin- 
na, where Gilbert Patter, better known as 
Bert L. Standish, author of the “Frank Merri- 
well Series" for boys, was born in 1866. Far- 
ther along this route is Skowhegan. There, 
Artemus Ward, the American humorist, once 
worked in a printing office. 

The tourist then moves south to Water- 
ville. This is the site of Colby College, 
whose library contains an impressive collec- 
tion of the manuscripts of Maine authors. 
Included is an autographed copy of the poem, 
“My Country ‘tis of Thee,” by S. F. Smith, 
wie taught modern languages at the col- 

ege. 

Just east of Waterville is Albion, the estate 
of Elijah Parish Lovejoy, journalist and anti- 
slavery leader. Lovejoy was killed in a mob 
riot in Alton, Ill., while defending his right 
to a free press. 


WEBSTER TAUGHT HERE 


Still another interesting stop on the trail 
is Fryeburg, on U.S. 302, in the western pre- 
cincts of the state. It was there that Daniel 
Webster taught at the Fryeburg Academy 
for the meager stipend of $20 a month. This 
town is also the birthplace of James R. 
Osgood, the Boston publisher, and the scene 
of “The Village,” the 2,000-line poem by 
Enoch Lincoln, poet-Governor of Maine. 

A scenic trip over U.S. 302 winds through 
lovely hill and lake country and back to 
Portland. 


THE RIGHT TO BEAR ARMS 


Mr.DODD. Mr. President, since I first 
introduced the gun bill in the Senate 
some 3 years ago, the American public 
has been flooded with voluminous writing 
both condemning and supporting this 
legislation. Manufacturers’ lobbies and, 
to be sure, the National Rifle Association 
have been formidable opponents. 

Curiously enough, however, Mr. Presi- 
dent, the greatest strength of the antag- 
onist in this drama has not rested on the 
vested interest: Rather it has been 
drawn from the fallacious assumption 
that the right to bear arms is nothing 
short of a natural birthright. 

In this week’s Saturday Review, Mr. 
Harold Lavine, senior editor of Forbes 
magazine, reviews Carl Bakal’s book The 
Right To Bear Arms” in an article enti- 
tied “A Lethal License.“ 

I strongly recommend Bakal’s book to 
my colleagues, and I also want today to 
bring to the attention of the Senate Mr. 
Lavine’s review, which illuminates in 
capsule form this fallacious argument of 
“the right to bear arms.” 

I ask unanimous consent to have this 
excellent review printed in the RECORD 
at this point. 

There being no objection, the review 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

A LETHAL LICENSE 

(“The Right to Bear Arms,” by Carl Bakal 
(McGraw-Hill. 392 pp. $6.95), excoriates 
the irresponsibility of the National Rifle 
Association in blocking the passage of legis- 
lation regulating the sale of guns, pistols, 
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and other missiles. Harold Lavine is a 
senior editor of Forbes magazine.) 


(By Harold Lavine) 


It’s all part of the American mystique: 
the Pilgrim father, setting out to kill a tur+ 
key for the first Thanksgiving, his musket 
astride his shoulder; the Minuteman, 
crouching with his rifle behind a rock as the 
Redcoats approach; the pioneer wife, fight- 
ing to defend her cabin while her man is 
away, her young ones tugging at her skirts; 
the covered wagons drawn in a circle, the 
men taking deadly aim at the attacking 
redskin horde, the women caring for the 
wounded; the sheriff and the badman, both 
cold-eyed, both silent, walking toward each 
other on a dusty, Western main street, Colts 
dangling from their hips. 

It makes no difference that most of the 
militia so enshrined in American legend 
were exactly what the Redcoats called them, 
a rabble, who drove George Washington al- 
most to despair. (“I am wearied to death 
.at the conduct of the militia,” he 
wrote.) Or that it was the Regular Army 
who really won the West. Or that, with 
only an occasional exception, the gunslingers 
of the frontier couldn’t hit the side of a 
saloon. Most mystiques bear only a fleeting 
relation to fact, but they are no less real for 
that. 

Our mystique has made us a nation that 
worships firearms, and in this we are unique. 
Nowhere else in the world do men believe 
the right to own a private arsenal, includ- 
ing machine guns, mortars, and even ba- 
zookas, is derived from God. And nowhere 
else do men shoot each other—and them- 
selves—with such abandon. Every year, 
says Carl Bakal in The Right to Bear Arms, 
there are 17,000 fatal shootings in the United 
States. Since 1900, the first year for which 
any records at all are available, firearms have 
claimed the lives of 750,000 Americans. 
In all the wars in our history, starting with 
the Revolution and including the war in 
Vietnam, only 530,000 Americans have fallen 
in battle. 

No other nation has a death rate caused by 
firearms even approaching ours: homicides, 
2.7 per 100,000 population; suicides, 5.1 per 
100,000; accidents, 1.2 per 100,000. Canada 
still is largely frontier, but contrast our rec- 
ord with Canada’s: homicides, 0.52; suicides, 
2.9; accidents, 0.8 per 100,000. 

We kill each other (and ourselves, too) 
with guns for a very simple reason: We have 
them. How many we have, nobody really 
knows. Bakal says that some estimates 
place the number at more than 50 million, 
others at 200 million, “and one as high as a 
billion.” Any time we're angry, we can al- 
ways find a gun to vent our anger with; any 
time we're despondent, we can always find 
a gun with which to blow our brains out; 
and sometimes, of course, guns “just go off.” 

Other nations strictly regulate the sale 
of firearms. In the United Kingdom, for 
example, no one can buy a pistol, a revolver, 
or rifle without a permit from the police, 
who issue very few of them except to farm- 
ers, acknowledged hunters, and members of 
shooting clubs. Why should they when 
they rarely find a need to carry guns them- 
selves? Similar restrictions on firearms 
apply in almost. every reasonably civilized 
nation in the world. 

In the United States, by contrast, any dope 
addict, any professional burglar, any escapee 
from an insane asylum can buy almost any 
kind of weapon (except an H-bomb) with 
ease. In December 1964 a reporter for the 
Associated Press bought a grenade launcher 
from a Manhattan gun shop for $15.60 after 
turning down a World War II mortar offered 
to him at a bargain price because, the dealer 
explained, “it takes up too much room.” At 
just about the same time, a Detroit Free 
Press reporter bought a 25-mm. French anti- 
tank cannon, “It was easier than buying 
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a package of firecrackers. The price was $150. 
The salesman told me: ‘You could blast a 
Brink’s truck off the map with this thing.“ 

There are only two federal laws dealing 
with firearms. One merely prohibits the 
possession of machine guns and other auto- 
matic weapons unless registered with the 
Treasury Department; if does not touch pis- 
tols, revolvers, rifles, or shotguns. The other 
prohibits the interstate shipment of all fire- 
arms to and by convicted felons, people under 
indictment, and fugitives from justice. It 
also provides that manufacturers, dealers, 
importers, and others doing business in fire- 
arms across state lines have a license. Since 
as Bakal learned by doing, anyone can get 
a license simply by filling out a Treasury 
form and paying $1, this provision is mean- 
ingless. 

None of the fifty states requires a permit 
or a license to purchase a rifle or a shotgun 
and only seven require a permit or license to 
purchase a handgun. And even in those 
states there is nothing to prevent anyone 
from ordering a gun by mail. 

Bakal has written a bitter, angry—and 
timely—book. The bitterness and the anger 
stem from the fact that, after Lee Harvey 
Oswald killed John Fitzgerald Kennedy with 
an Italian mail-order rifle, a cry arose for 
legislation regulating the sale of firearms, 
eighteen bills were offered in Congress—and 
not a single one was passed. They all fell 
victim to what is probably the most suc- 
cessful lobby in Washington, the National 
Rifle Association. 

The NRA claims about 700,000 members, 
but its real power is based on the mystique 
of the gun, the belief that guns are insepar- 
able from the American way of life.” The 
NRA, moreover, has succeeded in convincing 
tens of millions of Americans that any re- 
striction of the sale of guns would violate the 
Second Amendment, which says “A well-reg- 
ulated Militia, being necessary to the security 
of a free State, the right of the people to 
keep and bear Arms shall not be infringed.” 
The amendment clearly was designed only 
to protect the right of the states to raise and 
maintain state militias, but the NRA assidu- 
ously has spread the misconception that it 
also protects the right of teen-age hopheads 
to carry pistols. The reason for the NRA’s 
attitude is simple greed: addicts are just as 
good a market for guns as anyone else, 

The timeliness of Bakal’s book is written 
in the headlines, in the story of Charles J. 
Whitman, the all-American boy who killed 
fifteen people before the police succeeded in 
killing him. The cry has again arisen for a 
law to regulate the sale of firearms. Presi- 
dent Johnson has called for such legislation. 
The chances are that nothing will happen, 
just as nothing happened after the assassina- 
tion of President Kennedy. As long as Amer- 
icans continue to cherish the gun as they 
cherish mom's apple pie, Americans will 
continue to kill with guns. 


TUSCALOOSA ARCHITECTURE 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, to- 
day I would like to extend an invitation 
to my fellow Senators and to all Ameri- 
cans to visit Tuscaloosa, Ala. 

Tuscaloosa, home of the University of 
Alabama, is a city of beautiful architec- 
ture, much of which dates back to the 
Civil War and even before. Along with 
many other fine homes, the president’s 
mansion, which today houses the presi- 
dent of the university, was rescued from 
Union destruction during the Civil War. 
Today it is admired as one of the most 
distinctive examples of Greek Revival 
architecture in the South. 

Tuscaloosa architecture also includes 
such ante bellum houses as the 137-year- 
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old “low country cottage,” now a mu- 
seum, of Confederate Gen. Josiah B. 
Gorgas, and the Friedman Library, 
modeled after an Italian villa. 

To those who appreciate and revere 
the historical beauty of the South as dis- 
played in its architecture I suggest a trip 
to Tuscaloosa. Those interested in 
southern history will find Tuscaloosa ar- 
chitecture delightful. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Recorp the text of a 
Birmingham Post-Herald article written 
by Richard Miles on Tuscaloosa. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the Birmingham (aAla.) Post-Herald, 
June 14, 1966] 
TuscaLoosa—A CITY or History AND BEAUTY 

This is another of several articles on his- 
toric and scenic places to visit in Alabama 
this Summer. 

(By Richard Miles) 

Ravages of the Civil War did not leave 
Tuscaloosa completely empty-handed. 

Though Union troops managed to destroy 
almost everything in sight, such stately 
mansions as the Gorgas House still grace the 
area. 

Home of the University of Alabama and 
the famed “Crimson Tide,” many visitors do 
not think about the history and beauty of 
the town. 

Architecture ranging from an “Italian 
villa” to the modern, marble, glass and steel 
courthouse mark Tuscaloosa as a city of con- 
trast. 

Deep seated in American, Alabama and 
Tuscaloosa history is the Gorgas family. 
Gorgas House, on the University Campus, 
has been used for almost every purpose, 

It was once a mess hall for military stu- 
dents. Later it served as the president’s 
mansion. 

Gen. Josiah B. Gorgas—whose son was the 
man who helped conquer yellow fever— 
moved into the house in 1878. Built in 1829, 
the house was then 49 years old. 

Amelia Gayle Gorgas, the general's wife 
and “Angel of the Campus,” lived here. The 
main library—shelving over 350,000 vol- 
umes—is named in her honor. 

Facing up to the might of the Union Army, 
University President Garland’s wife saved 
her home from burning to ashes, She stood 
up to the Union forces and declared they 
would not burn her home. 

In a show of womanly force, she made 
them put out the fire they had already 
started. 


Constructed through the toil of native 
craftsmen and slaves, the house—now al- 
most priceless—cost $25,000 to build in 1840. 

Stretching 41 feet to the roof cornice, six 
white Ionic handmade marble columns span 
the 60-foot portico of the President’s Man- 
sion. The home of Dr. Frank A, Rose, now 
president of the University, is situated in the 
center of the campus on University-av. 

Friedman Library was designed by a Phila- 
delphia lawyer to resemble an “Italian villa.” 

Peaked with an octagonal cupola which is 
adorned by open-wood tracery and slender 
colonnades, the second floor roof proclaims 
to all its classic design. 

Designed for Robert Jamison, all mate- 
rials used in the mansion’s construction 
came from the owner's land. All work was 
done by slaves. 

Uniqueness is not limited to the exterior 
of the house. The basement holds a ball- 
room, wine cellar and a plant for making 
gas from coal to light the house. 

Over $3 million was spent on the new 
county courthouse. It is only one of the 
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several new facilities in the burgeoning city 
of higher learning. 

The building keeps the feeling of the “Old 
South” with its columns of glistening win- 
dows, They seem to be sky-reaching pil- 
lars. 

Pleading, water bucket-bearing wives of 
University professors saved the Little Round 
House while Croxton’s Raiders burned the 
rest of the old quadrangle in 1865. 

Now the humble little house is almost 
completely overshadowed by the Gorgas Li- 
brary. 

Originally constructed as a sentry house 
for University military students in 1860, the 
house remains as a tribute to the faculty 
and students who fought to save the Uni- 
versity from complete destruction. 

Once the governor’s mansion, the present 
University Club, was built in 1829, adding to 
Alabama’s list of ante-bellum mansions. 

Typical of the many Greek Revival houses 
in Alabama, the club is bolstered by six mas- 
sive Ionic columns across the front portico. 

Situated at the corner of University-av. 
and Queen City-av., the building is now used 
by 3 and staff members for a private 
club. 


MARINE RESOURCE DEVELOPMENT 


Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, all 
Members of the Senate are increasingly 
concerned with the necessity for defin- 
ing the potential of the world’s oceans 
as suppliers of food, minerals, and other 
resources vital to an exploding popula- 
tion, both in our own country and in the 
rest of the world. Recently President 
Johnson appointed a national council, 
under the chairmanship of the Vice 
President of the United States, to re- 
view the Government’s widespread ma- 
rine resources activities and advise him 
as to the most effective means for co- 
ordinating them. It is my conviction, 
Mr. President, that any recommenda- 
tion for the coordination of Federal 
oceanographic programs—at least inso- 
far as mineral-resource exploration and 
development are concerned—cannot fail 
to recognize and support the outstand- 
ing attainment and proficiency in this 
field that has already been demon- 
strated by the Interior Department’s 
Geological Survey and Bureau of Mines. 

With this new and highly important 
responsibility of the Vice President in 
mind, and with my own clear under- 
standing of the need for this Nation to 
move forward quickly and efficiently in 
oceanographic research and develop- 
ment, I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Recor at the conclusion 
of my remarks a highly informative ar- 
ticle titled “Seagoing Prospectors From 
Tiburon,” by Bill Arnold, which ap- 
peared in a recent issue of the Marin 
magazine, published in Tiburon, Calif. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit 1.) 

Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, this 
article describes the progress being made 
by the Geological Survey and the Bureau 
of Mines in establishing the foundation 
for a future marine mining industry. 
Working steadily and quietly together in 
the San Francisco Bay area, scientists 
and engineers of these two agencies have 
made excellent progress in a program 
that until recently has received only 
modest Federal appropriations. Three 
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vessels obtained from the Defense De- 
partment have been converted for re- 
search and development in undersea 
mineral exploration and mining, and 
other ships are being chartered as neces- 
sary. Experimental models of ocean- 
floor sampling and mining devices are 
being developed and tested. Most im- 
portant of all, in a field of research about 
which so little is known, the Tiburon 
center in California has established 
many points of contact with universities, 
State mining and geology departments, 
the defense agencies, and other organi- 
zations through which the exchange of 
existing knowledge and newly acquired 
information is being facilitated. 

At present, geological and geophysical 
reconnaissance is being conducted along 
the Alaskan Coast, as part of this co- 
operative program. Next spring, the 
first full-scale expedition to the coastal 
waters of Alaska will be well underway. 
In that little-known area, the Survey and 
the Bureau will conduct investigations to 
develop methods for defining and ulti- 
mately, I am confident, developing the 
high potential of offshore deposits of 
gold, silver, platinum, and other heavy 
metals that the United States urgently 
needs. Such developments will benefit 
all of the coastal States, including my 
own State of Washington, and the Nation 
as a whole. 

The quest of the Interior Department 
Agencies will not be easy. The ocean 
poses many difficult problems for those 
seeking practical methods for recover- 
ing its hidden resources. It is an envi- 
ronment that is largely unknown and 
often hostile to man. But, through the 
progress they have made thus far, the 
Bureau and the Survey already have 
demonstrated a capability and a deter- 
mination to succeed. They have also 
shown an awareness of the need for care- 
fully considering potential harmful ef- 
fects on other ocean resources, such as 
fish and other forms of sea life, in plan- 
ning the development of ocean mining 
technology. 

Commonsense dictates that responsi- 
bility for coordinating Federal activity in 
this pioneering area of research and de- 
velopment should in large measure rest 
with these two thoroughly qualified 
agencies of the Department of the In- 
terior, and I commend their record and 
potential to the Members of the Senate 
and to the Vice President’s National 
Council on Marine Resources and Engi- 
neering Developments. 

EXHIsIT 1 
[From the Marin magazine, July 30, 1966] 
Seacornc “Prospecrors’ From TIBURON— 
U.S. SETS STAGE FOR POTENTIAL New IN- 
DUSTRY OF MARINE MINING 
(By Bill Arnold) 

Alaskan bound ships are leaving San Fran- 
cisco Bay in search of undersea gold, silver 
and platinum under a new phase of a U.S. 
Department of Interior 

It isn’t another gold strike that’s sending 


government ships to Alaska, but the need to 
more about the new field of detection and 
mining of precious minerals in “the last 
frontier.” r 
Coordinated under the department's Ma- 
rine Minerals Technology Center in Tiburon, 
the program is designed to encourage the 
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development of a privately owned marine 
mining industry and to give the government 
information in which it can later set policy 
in the new field. 

The three-year-old Marine Minerals Center 
at Tiburon is a joint operation by two de- 
partmental agencies—the US. Bureau of 
Mines and the U.S. Geological Survey. Bu- 
reau of Mines engineers staff the center now, 
with survey scientists expected to arrive later 
this fiscal year. 

“The marine field is just now really open- 
ing up,” according to Harold D. Hess, a proj- 
ect leader with the Bureau of Mines, “because 
of the increased demands nations are placing 
on resources.” Phosphorites, tin and tung- 
sten are among the other heavy minerals 
the marine center will search for. 

For the past three years the center has been 
involved with outfitting ships, improving 
undersea search techniques and perfecting 
instrumentation. 

This fiscal year, with a $1,200,000 budget 
that is three times greater than last year’s, 
the center is ready to begin actual ocean 
searching. 

The present center staff of 18 is expected 
to double soon in the continuing open-ended 
program. 

Recently, the center acquired a 205-foot 
navy tug to add to its two-ship exploration 
fleet. The tug, which is now under-going 
reactivation at Fultion shipyards at Antioch, 
has a range of 12,000 miles at a 10-knot speed, 
good for several months at sea. 

Named the Virginia City by the center, the 
tug will undergo extensive modification to 
prepare her for Alaskan waters. Included 
will be sensitive detection equipment that 
can “profile” the sea bottom and penetrate 
the sub-bottom strata. 

So equipped, the Virginia City will carry 
the center's first long range expedition into 
Alaska next spring. A geological survey ship 
has already left a Redwood City port to work 
this summer in locating mineral deposits. 

Although the two Interior Department 
agencies share the long-range program, the 
Geological Survey has the dominant role in 
exploration while the Bureau of Mines is 
concerned with determining the scope and 
quality of the deposits once they’re found. 

The first ship will give information valu- 
able to the Virginia City in the complimen- 
tary research program. 

Alaska was chosen because of its high po- 
tential for heavy mining, according to K. E. 
Taylor, 61, a retired navy captain and proj- 
ect leader in charge of outfitting the Vir- 
ginia City. Presently, 17 areas along the 
whole Alaskan coast have been earmarked for 
high mineral content potential. 

Although some scuba diving will be used, 
the bulk of the ship’s work will be done by 
surface mounted drilling guided by the detec- 
tion equipment. Undersea work is being 
considered for later trips. 

The detection equipment is so accurate, 
Taylor said, that the ship will be able to re- 
turn within 3 feet of a previous drilling in 
200-foot-deep water. 

The other two ships in the center's fleet 
are the 165-foot Grass Valley, a converted 
navy net-tender, and the 65-foot Cripple 
Creek, a former army cargo vessel. All cen- 
ter ships carry the designation “R.V.” which 
stands for “research vessel.” 

For good luck, the ships carry the names 
of famous mining strikes. “We thought it 
was appropriate to give them mining area 
names that were historically the biggest 
producers,” Hess said. 

“To give us experience” the two smaller 
vessels are being used for short trips around 
the bay, Hess said. 

The center is working with the State Divi- 
sion of Bay Toll Crossings in taking sam- 
plings for potential second Bay crossing sites. 
Upcoming trips include a joint Bay sampling 
venture with the State Division of Mines 
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and Geology and a trip to Drakes Bay in “the 
near future” to test marine instruments. 

Te center is also getting information from 
several West Coast universities, the navy and 
the Army Corps of Engineers. “We need a 
lot of information about undersea environ- 
ment” Hess said, “because so little is known.” 

Research director of the center is Arthur 
P. Nelson, 53, of Tiburon. Under him as 
project leaders, besides Taylor, are Hess, 41, 
of Terra Linda, in charge of resource de- 
lineation; Adolph M. Poston, 43, of San Raf- 
ael, in charge of instrumentation, and 
Richard L. Jenkins, 34, of San Anselmo, min- 
eral sampling. 

The Marine Minerals Techonoly Center is 
one part of the Interior Department’s Ti- 
buron Oceanographic Center. The bureaus 
of sports fisheries and wildlife and of com- 
mercial fisheries are also housed there. 

The 77-acre installation was once the Ti- 
buron Net Depot, a net-tending station for 
the navy, which still uses part of it for in- 
strument testing. 


DUKE KAHANAMOKU 


Mr. INOUYE. Mr. President, the 
names of Duke Kahanamoku and Hawaii 
are synonymous. One of the greatest 
athletes of the past half century, Duke 
Kahanamoku is truly a living legend. 

He became Hawaii’s best known per- 
sonality overnight when he swept the 
Olympic games swimming events at 
Stockholm in 1912. Since then he has 
been a beach boy, an actor, sheriff of the 
city and county of Honolulu, an official 
greeter, restaurateur and, as one writer 
put it, “everybody’s favorite Hawaiian.” 

Mr. Leonard Lueras reviewed Duke 
Kahanamoku’s fabulous career in an 
article published the day before Duke’s 
76th birthday this week by the Honolulu 
Advertiser. 

I ask unanimous consent that the ar- 
ticle be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

DUKE KaHANAMOKU 
(By Leonard Lueras) 

It’s been a big, busy year for Duke Paoa 
Kahanamoku. 

Duke, the symbol of Hawaii to millions of 
persons throughout the world, will be 76 
years old tomorrow. 

In the past year he’s traveled tens of 
thousands of miles, carrying the aloha spirit 
to more people than any other individual. 

As he has throughout his adult life, Duke 
spent his 75th year bringing Hawali the sort 
3 publicity that millions of dollars couldn't 

uy. 

Here's a rundown on some of his activities 
during the year: 

He was the first person named to both the 
swimming and the surfing Halls of Fame. 

The Swimming Hall of Fame was opened 
at Fort Lauderdale, Fla., last Dec. 28. It in- 
cluded the world’s 20 all-time greatest swim- 
mers—and Duke was No. 1 on the list. 

For the opening ceremonies, Duke was 
reunited with his old Olympic competitor— 
Johnny (Tarzan) Weissmuller. Also on hand 
was former Punahou swim great, actor Buster 
Crabbe. 

They call Duke the “father of surfing” 
because he introduced most of the rest of 
the world to the royal sport of old Hawaii. 
So, when the Surfing Hall of Fame opened 
this June in Santa Monica, Calif., Duke again 
was No. 1. 

More than 2,000 surfers, wearing unaccus- 
tomed coats and ties, rose at Santa Monica 
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Civic Auditorium to give Duke a standing 
ovation at the ceremonies. 

Following that honor, International Surf- 
ing magazine dedicated its August-Septem- 
ber issue to Duke, calling him “a surfer, who 
by all standards is king.” 

Last September, Duke was guest of honor 
of the City of Huntington Beach, Calif., for 
the third straight year at the U.S. Surfing 
Championships, later telecast throughout the 
country over ABC. 

Last December, the first annual Duke Ka- 
hanamoku Invitational Surfing Champion- 
ships were held in Duke’s honor at Sunset 
Beach. 

It featured the world’s 24 top surfers. One 
Surfing publication called it “surfing’s great- 
est competitive event ever.” 

CBS showed it in color last Easter Sunday. 
It was estimated that between 40 million 
and 50 million persons watched. 

A tobacco company bought 150 tapes of 
the show to present to American servicemen 
overseas. 

The show was re-broadcast last weekend, 
after its nomination for an Emmy award as 
the best special sports production of the 
year. 

In April, Duke traveled to Houston, Tex., 
with Hawaii surfing greats Paul Strauch 
Jr. and Fred Hemmings Jr. This was for the 
first Houston-Hawaii Surfing Week, end for 
seven days Duke and his companions were 
Houston’s guests. 

They made numerous public appearances, 
including one at the National Aeronautics 
and Space Administration facilities as guests 
of the astronauts. 

In May, Duke, Hemmings, Strauch and 
surfer Butch Van Artsdalen represented Ha- 
wall in Southern California in the Broadway 
department store chain’s “Salute to Hawaii” 
promotion. 

The chain bought $750,000 worth of Island 
products in what was called “the biggest de- 
partment store promotion ever arranged on 
behalf of Hawaii merchandise.” 

Duke and his companions appeared at 20 
Southern California shopping centers during 
the promotion. Duke presented the mayor 
of each city he visited with a Hawaiian flag. 

When Duke visited Malibu’s surfing beach 
on that trip, he arrived in a Rolls Royce 
with surfboards on the top. This got nation- 
wide newsreel coverage and Duke said: “My 
boys and I showed em how to go surfing.” 

Duke has been making newspaper head- 
lines for two generations, and the press still 
loves him. 

Jim Murray of the Los Angeles Times wrote 
a nationally syndicated column during 
Duke's Southern California visit in which he 
said: 

“I don’t know who the greatest athlete of 
the half century was, but I know who one 
of them was—a great, lion-hearted old man 
I spoke to, between dozes, at the Ambassador 
(Hotel) the other afternoon.” 

Duke made the Jan. 17 issue of Sports 
Illustrated in an article by Honolulu writer 
Ted Kurrus which was called “The Swim- 
ming Duke of Waikiki.” 

He was mentioned by nationally syndicated 
columnists Walter Winchell, Earl Wilson and 
Herb Caen. 

Duke got a tremendous ovation when he 
appeared on the Ed Sullivan TV show in 
New York last January. The show has twice 
been broadcast nationally. Duke also ap- 
peared on Arthur Godfrey’s radio program 
on his New York trip. 

In March, when entertainer Don Ho made 
his first Mainland appearance at Hollywood's 
Cocoanut Grove, Duke went along. He was 
introduced nightly to sellout crowds. 

One night, Duke wrapped his suit coat 
around his waist in place of a grass skirt and 
danced the hula for the Grove audience. A 
photographer got a picture that moved all 
over the world via United Press International, 
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But one of the top news pictures of the 
year was taken last May 3 when Duke did 
another hula—this time with the Queen 
Mother of England. 

Photographer Werner Stoy got the picture 
when Duke gave Her Majesty a quick hula 
lesson during her stopover at Honolulu In- 
ternational Airport. 

That photograph made front pages all over 
the world—a priceless bit of Island publicity. 

Duke became a political campaigner this 
year—for a few days. He announced that 
he would be a Republican candidate for 
lieutenant governor. 

That made more nationwide headlines, 
even though Duke stepped gracefully out of 
the political arena shortly after. 

Duke has become an ambassador-at-large 
for Hawali. The Waikiki nightclub bearing 
his name is one of the most successful in 
the country. It's a tourist must.“ 

Despite the recent airline strike, which 
cut the number of summer visitors to Hawali, 
there always were double lines of persons 
waiting to get into Duke's. 

Duke’s name is on numerous surfing and 
clothing items distributed internationally— 
surfboards, tennis shoes, bathing suits, 
sportswear. 

Honolulu author Joe Brennan has just 
written Duke's biography, Duke of Hawaii.” 
Several Hollywood producers are interested in 
doing a movie of Duke's life. 

During his 75th year, Duke crowned beauty 
queens, attended banquets, helped land a 
marlin in the annual Billfish Tournament in 
Kona, became honorary district commodore 
in the Coast Guard, and was the recipient of 
the State’s first Medicare card. 

Because Duke is so active, many people for- 
get that he had a serious heart attack in 
1955, was treated for gastric ulcers in 1962 
and had a blood clot removed from his brain 
that year. 

But today his health is considered excel- 
lent. He's up early every day, and by 6:30 
a.m. he can be found in Top's on the Ala 
Moana eating breakfast. 

Then he's off to the Waikiki Yacht Club, 
where he likes to spend the day on his 28- 
foot power boat, the Nadu K II. The name 
of the boat combines his first name with that 
of his wife of 26 years, Nadine. 

Tomorrow afternoon, between 300 and 400 
of the thousands of close friends Duke has 
made over the years will attend a luau in his 
honor at his nightclub, 

Duke isn’t a big talker, so he probably 
won't be making much of a speech at his 
birthday luau. He'll probably dip into a 
massive bowl of poi, ruminate a few seconds 
on his busy life, then repeat one of his favor- 
ite philosophies: 

“I never have any plans; just go by ear.” 


PRAYER IN PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


Mr. BAYH. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to place in the Recorp 
two additional statements received by 
the Subcommittee on Constitutional 
Amendments relating to prayer in pub- 
lic schools. For the benefit of those 
who may wish to read all of the state- 
ments, previous insertions were made on 
August 23 and 24 at pages 20295 and 
20451, respectively, and others will be in- 
serted subsequently. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ments were ordered to be printed in the 
REcorD, as follows: 

STATEMENT OF ROBERT F. DRINAN, S.J., DEAN 
OF THE BOSTON COLLEGE Law SCHOOL 

Fr. DRINAN. Thank you very much, Senator. 

Distinguished Senators, ladies and gentle- 
men, I speak in opposition to the proposal on 
which hearings are being held this morning. 
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It is difficult to overstate the significance 
of the fact that the Bill of Rights has never 
been amended in all of American history. 
The ten Amendments to the Constitution 
which spell out the fundamental guarantees 
have existed there now in a remarkably dur- 
able way under the oldest written operative 
constitution in the world. 

The one partially successful attempt in 
American history to change the First Amend- 
ment’s provisions was the Blaine Amend- 
ment and that proposal, which all but 
passed the Senate except for one vote, which 
had been passed by the House of Repre- 
sentatives, would have simultaneously done 
two things. It would have required Bible- 
reading in the public schools while simul- 
taneously denying any federal aid or state 
support for church-related schools. The 
Blaine Amendment reflected the mood at 
that time and sought somehow to capture 
the mood and seek the apotheosis of a public 
school with Bible-reading. 

Justification therefore for amending the 
Bill of Rights in the nature of things should 
be very, very serious. And especially it 
seems to me, should it be grave when we 
consider that the 16 words about religion in 
the First Amendment have served us well 
in this country and that they have gone un- 
challenged, really undefined, in the period. 
from 1791 until at least 1947. We should 
say, therefore, that in the long range wh 
have had only 20 years of constitutional con- 
struction and only seven decisions at mosi. 
in which the establishment clause, which 
is in issue here today, has been defined. 

We therefore should say that before we 
change the substance of the First Amend- 
ment that we should be very certain that 
the changed version is more advantageous to 
today’s religiously pluralistic nation than the 
wording of that amendment can be. 

I wish to speak therefore about three dis- 
tinct but closely related subjects. 

First, the problem of the secularization 
of the public school; secondly, the impossi- 
bility of any “voluntary” prayer being the 
answer to this problem; and, third, I want 
to speak about the infirmities, the inconsis- 
tences and the contradictions which are im- 
plicit in Senate Joint Resolution 148 which 
is being discussed here today. 

Let me speak first about the secularization 
of the public schools. 

Since the end of World War II the student 
population in church-related elementary and 
secondary schools has more than doubled. 
These schools—operated by Catholic, Luth- 
eran, Orthodox Jewish and other groups— 
now enroll every seventh child who goes to 
school in America, The unprecedented 
growth of these institutions in the last 20 
years is both the cause and the effect of the 
secularizing process which has been going 
on over a long period of time in the public 
schools. 

The private sectarian school seeks to 
create a religious orientation within its cur- 
riculum which will combine with secular 
learning the essential elements of the Scrip- 
tural, sacred and spiritual values of the 
Judaeo-Christian culture. The nonpublic 
church-related school is built on the premise 
that the orientation of the public school 
is and must continue to be secular; some 
advocates of denominational schools would 
in fact claim that the public school is sec- 
ularistic—even to the point of unconstitu- 
tionally “establishing” a secular or nonreli- 
gious philosophy of education. 

Whatever one might think about the need 
of wisdom of private, church-related schools, 
it is undeniable that the public school has 
become an institution where religious values 
may be referred to or taught only in the 
most general way. It is a school whose only 
religious orientation is that it has no re- 
lgious orientation. 
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The public school has in fact been an in- 
stitution of this character for a long time; 
the banning of Bible-reading and of prayer 
by the Supreme Court in 1963 merely stripped 
away the widespread illusion that the Amer- 
ican public school somehow combined piety 
and learning in an eminently satisfactory 
way. The various constitutional amend- 
ments proposed by congressmen and senators 
to restore to the public schools the last ves- 
tiges of their plety—Bible-reading and 
prayer—constitute an almost irrational re- 
fusal to surrender one of the most persistent 
myths in American life—the illusion that the 
public school can train future citizens in 
morality and piety. 

Every attempt to restore religion to the 
public school is an endorsement of a philos- 
ophy of education that maintains that piety 
should be encouraged as a most helpful and 
possibly an indispensable means to inculcate 
moral and spiritual ideals. And I say, repeat- 
ing a bit, that this is but an echo o/ that il- 
lusory hope that prompted the Congress of 
the United States almost a century ago to 
pass the Blaine amendment. The hope at 
that time was that they would freeze the 
status quo, keep the Bible in the public 
schools and downgrade and possibly eliminate 
church-related private schools. 

Now, as a Catholic and as an educator, I 
more than most Americans concede and la- 
ment the thunderous silence about religion 
in the public schools. Along with an ever- 
increasing number of critics of the public 
schools, I note with regret that virtually 
all public school administrators have failed 
to give any leadership or exercise any initia- 
tive in establishing courses about religion or 
any programs dealing with the history of reli- 
gion and its impact in world events. And I 
say categorically that the absence of ob- 
jective teaching about religion in the pub- 
lic school is one of the most serious educa- 
tional limitations of public eductaion in this 
country. Now no one pretends that the 
structuring of courses about religion or the 
selection of personnel to teach these courses 
are easy tasks. But educators would con- 
cur that religion should have its place in 
a public school curriculum which teaches 
every subject from art to zoology. 

There are several feasible and constitu- 
tional ways by which the secularization of 
the public school can be lessened. No one 
pretends that any of these methods is en- 
tirely satisfactory but clearly they offer a 
more realistic way by which students can ac- 
tually learn about religion than is offered by 
the so-called “voluntary” prayer. Among 
the clearly available and perfectly constitu- 
tional options open to the public school are 
the following: 

1, Released or dismissed time off the school 
premises, clearly validated in 1952 by the 
Zorach opinion. 

2. Teaching about religion. The United 
States Supreme Court went out of its way 
in the majority and concurring opinions to 
point out that the Supreme Court in its 
1962 and 63 opinions was not saying any- 
thing against the constitutionality of teach- 
ing about religion, 

8. A study of the Bible. Once again the 
Court expressly stated that the Bible as lit- 
erature, the Bible as one of the world’s most 
influential books, certainly can and should 
be studied. 

In view, therefore, of the options that are 
available to public school educators—which 
to be sure they have neglected—but why is it 
that anyone can think that a “voluntary” 
prayer can have any significant effect in neu- 
tralizing the impact of 30 hours every week 
of religionless teaching on the mind and 
heart of a child? It seems to me that the 
solution for the problems that arise from a 
secular or a secularistic school will not be 
a simple one. But I feel certain that it will 
not be found in the introduction of the so- 
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called “voluntary” prayer into the dally rou- 
tine of children in the public school. 

Let me come to my second point. The 
impossibility of this so-called “voluntary” 
prayer being a solution to the secularized 
school. 

The gentlemen here are familiar with the 
hearings that were conducted by the House 
of Representatives three years ago, and I 
have here one volume of the three volumes of 
the 2,774 pages of testimony which were 
elicited in the spring of 1964, and it seems to 
me that that testimony demonstrates over- 
whelmingly that the reaction of Congress at 
that time was not responsive to any profes- 
sional body of educators or any 
or unorganized religious body. It seems to 
me that the 2,700 pages of testimony mani- 
fest rather the obvious and sometimes truly 
pathetic desire of congressmen to be iden- 
tified in the popular mind with those in- 
dividuals who want more godliness in our 
schools and more fervor in our public piety. 

We might have hoped that this nostalgia 
for the past that erupted in June 1963 when 
the Bible and prayers were banned by the 
Supreme Court—we might have hoped that 
that might have subsided by August Ist, 1966. 
Clearly educators and religious leaders have 
come to a broadly based consensus that the 
sectarian practices that were struck down 
by the Supreme Court had at best minimal 
educational or religious values. 

The piety of Congress continues, however, 
and, gentlemen, piety is most commendable, 
but I must say that the piety of the Senate 
seems to have receded from the more fervent 
devotion of the House of Representatives 
two years ago, because the House of Repre- 
sentatives had 146 proposals; most of these 
proposals wanted both Bible reading and 
prayers in the public schools, and Senate 
Resolution 148 is going to settle for voluntary 
prayers without even a pious affirmation that 
the Bible is worthy of reading. 

Well, if congressional piety has been on 
the wane, then perhaps it may be that soon 
it will not be a problem. 

It is distressing to me, I say, with great 
candor, and with great regret, it is distress- 
ing for me to have to say that I was requested 
and strongly urged to testify here today by 
Catholic, Protestant and Jewish individuals 
and organizations, and the overwhelming 
majority of leaders in all of these three reli- 
gious bodies is strongly opposed to any con- 
stitutional change in the First Amendment 
which would permit voluntary prayers in the 
public school. Why is it then, I ask, that 40 
members of the United States Senate intro- 
duced in March 1966 a resolution seeking to 
do that which is directly opposed to the best 
judgment of virtually all of the religious 
leaders and denominational groups in the 
nation? Why have these 40 senators sub- 
scribed to a resolution seeking to accomplish 
an objective which the leading churches and 
synagogues of American have vehemently re- 
pudiated as unwise and unconstitutional? 
For what reasons do 40 senators seek to ap- 
pear more pious than the churches and more 
righteous than the Supreme Court? 

It is also distressing to me to note that no 
professional organization of educators, to my 
knowledge, would endorse an amendment to 
the Constitution which would permit the 
recitation of prayers. By what process of 
reasoning, therefore, do 40 senators think 
that they can or should propose an addition 
to the curriculum of the public schools of 
this nation which has not been requested 
and indeed has been rejected by the vast ma- 
jority of public school educators in America? 

Experts on constitutional law who will sup- 
port Senate Resolution 148 are as scarce as 
the religionists and educators who will en- 
dorse it. The vast legal literature about the 
Engel and Schempp decisions has in general 
tended to join the consensus among reli- 
gionists and educators to the effect that an 
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amendment of the Bill of Rights is not the 
way to bring religion into the public school. 

However, I repeat again that I am not 
minimizing in any way the problem to which 
Senate Resolution 148 is directed. I think 
that it is very clear that the problem of 
furnishing academically adequate instruc- 
tion about religion and morality in the pub- 
lic school is a problem which is much more 
acute than most educators will admit and 
more crucial than most parents and even 
churchmen realize. The public school, 
furthermore, has as one of its tasks the ad- 
vancement of community understanding in 
the face of serious and substantial religious 
differences in our population. The public 
school cannot carry out that task unless it 
can teach children to learn to understand 
and appreciate and respect the religious dif- 
ferences around them, and that cannot be 
done by a blackout of discussion of religious 
differences in the school where these future 
American citizens attend for the first 17 years 
of their lives. 

If I may make an analogy which I think is 
appropriate: The non-treatment of the Negro 
which has characterized American public ed- 
ucation until the recent past has clearly 
added to and deepened the prejudice of the 
white majority toward the Negro about whom 
they have learned virtually nothing in the 
public school. Similarly, non-treatment of 
religion in the public school can only result 
in the perpetuation into the next generation 
of existing misunderstandings over religious 
differences. 

It seems clear to me beyond dispute that 
the proposal in Resolution 148 offers no solu- 
tion whatsoever to the religious vacuum in 
the public school. And I think that the in- 
eptness and the undesirability of the pro- 
posals contained in 148 become even more 
evident when we examine the unbelievably 
amorphous and ambiguous language of this 
resolution, and I come therefore to my third 
and final point. 

One of the things proposed in Senate Res- 
olution 148 is the “permitting” of volun- 
tary participation by students in pray- 
ers.” No amendment to the Constitution 
is necessary to permit prayers. It is very 
clear that if children want to voluntarily 
participate in a prayer which does not inter- 
fere with the academic program of the school, 
they may do so. 

The basic contradiction, as I see it, in Sen- 
ate Resolution 148 comes from the removal 
of the prohibition from “the authority ad- 
ministering any school” from providing for 
„the voluntary participation by students 
.. in prayer.” However you read that, it 
gives to any school official the broadest power 
to “provide” for prayers by pupils, and if a 
school official provides for prayers, can this 
prayer be said to be voluntary? In every 
definition of the term, in every dictionary, 
“provide for” includes the idea of a person 
or institution arranging beforehand for some 
service which will be received by individuals 
at least on a quasi-involuntary basis. Con- 
sequently, it is difficult to understand how 
providing for prayers by schoo] officials can 
result in voluntary participation. 

The inherent contradiction is so 
that I for one conclude that the purposes and 
intent of this resolution are simply not clear. 

It is even more obscure when you read 
that there is withdrawn from school officials 
who can provide for prayers the power to 
prescribe the form of content of any prayer, 
and I, for one, cannot imagine a school offi- 
cial who, on the one hand, has the power to 
provide for the recitation of prayer, but, on 
the other hand, has no authority to prescribe 
the form of content of a prayer for which 
he has authorization to provide. 

The incredible obscurity of this thing is 
further compounded by the shadowy refer- 
ence to people in a public building for whom 
“voluntary participation . . in prayer” is 
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also guaranteed. The reference apparently is 
to citizens in a “public building” such as 
a courthouse where “the authority adminis- 
tering ...” such “public building” may pro- 
vide for the “voluntary participation in 
prayer.” 

The amorphous aims of this resolution do 
not stop with public institutions. Every 
public building which is “supported in whole 
or in part through the expenditure of public 
funds” will be under the jurisdiction of an 
Official authorized to “provide for” prayers 
“by students or others.“ No definition of “in 
part” is supplied—thus permitting the in- 
ference that a private school which receives 
federal subsidies for children’s lunches may 
be sufficiently supported. . in part“ to be 
subject to any public official who desires to 
“provide for” prayers for the students. 

Two conclusions, Whatever may be said 
above is not intended in any way to minimize 
the enormous problems which the seculariza- 
tion of the public school has created in 
America. As a Catholic, I am fully aware of 
this problem since at least half of all the 
Catholic children go to church-related ele- 
mentary and secondary schools. Educators 
and religious leaders with the help of Con- 
gress and state legislatures should resolutely 
confront the problem and seek to overcome 
as fast as possible the neglect and non-treat- 
ment of religion in the public schools. But 
surely an almost incredible amendment to 
the First Amendment can only make more 
unresolved this problem which some have 
called intractable. 

If the Senate and the House ever approved 
Resolution 148 and sent it to the states for 
ratification by three-fourths of them within 
a period of seven years, the entire nation 
would be profoundly confused by reason of 
the basic ambiguities in the proposed amend- 
ment to the Constitution. This confusion 
could and would lead to division and to dis- 
unity and I say this in conclusion, that the 
passage of this Joint Resolution No. 148 
would, in my judgment, be a profound mis- 
take. 

Thank you very much, 

PROTESTANT MINISTERS FoR SCHOOL PRAYERS 
AND BIBLE READING 


(Statement presented to Subcommittee on 
Constitutional Amendments Committee on 
Judiciary, U.S. Senate, by Gary G. Cohen, 
B.D., S.T.M., Th. D., August 2, 1966) 

Mr. Chairman, Members of the Subcom- 
mittee, many interesting and informative 
arguments are being offered to this Sub- 
committee to convince its members that 
school prayers should or should not be of- 
fered, I side with those who support volun- 
tary prayer in school and who desire to see 
this nation so recognize God. I believe that 
all American school children should be just 
as free as the members of the United States 
Senate to open their day with prayer. 

For the purpose of my testimony I should 
like to turn the attention of this Subcom- 
mittee to an issue which is often overlooked, 
but one which must be emphasized. 

I submit that the primary issue before 
Congress is whether or not provision will 
now be made to remove the nationwide pro- 
hibition of school prayers, so that Americans 
again may have the freedom to decide for 
themselves to pray or not to pray in their 
own schools. 

A nationwide prohibition of school prayer 
and Bible reading surely does exist. As a 
result of several recent Supreme Court ma- 
jority opinions, state agencies, school boards, 
local schools, and individual teachers every- 
where are expected to prohibit classroom 
prayers and Bible reading. In some parts of 
the country schools were required to discon- 
tinue the practice of prayer immediately. In 
other places school boards and even states 
have continued to permit daily prayer and 
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Bible reading, assuming that particular opin- 
ions of the Supreme Court do not apply to 
them. However, wherever the continued 
practice of voluntary prayer is legally chal- 
lenged, the courts seem to feel compelled to 
decide against prayer. Such decisions do not 
claim necessarily to be based on the merits 
of the local case, but on the precedent estab- 
lished by the majority opinions of the Su- 
preme Court. This bit by bit prohibition of 
school prayers and Bible reading is applied 
to community after community throughout 
the nation with the certainty of inevita- 
bility. 

The city of Hawthorne, New Jersey, pro- 
vides an illustration of this process. The 
school board of Hawthorne, which had pre- 
viously permitted prayer and Bible reading 
in the schools of its district, decided that the 
Supreme Court’s opinions did not apply to 
Hawthorne. No legal challenge to the 
board’s decision arose from the community. 
However, the Attorney General of the State 
of New Jersey, acting on the precedent of the 
Supreme Court’s decisions, imposed his ob- 
jection to Hawthorne by taking the school 
board to court and winning a decision, com- 
pelling the board to discontinue school 
prayers. Hawthorne learned that the Su- 
preme Court’s decisions are considered the 
“law of the land” and do indeed apply to 
Hawthorne, regardless of the desires of the 
people of Hawthorne. 

Similar illustrations could be made. The 
point is that a national prohibition of school 
prayers and Bible reading has abolished the 
freedom of American communities to decide 
for themselves whether or not they will per- 
mit prayers in their own schools. 

Gentlemen, I wish to suggest that a na- 
tional prohibition of school prayers is un- 
desirable. Our nation is composed of 190 
million citizens who come from varied reli- 
gious backgrounds. They hold to differing 
views on religious exercises in public schools 
and elsewhere, Total prohibition of prayer 
in schools is only one of those views. Cur- 
rently that view—prohibition of prayer—en- 
joys that privileged position of national gov- 
ernment support, backed by the police power 
of the state. Such support of one view above 
all others on a national level unwarrantedly 
interferes with the freedom of citizens in all 
parts of the nation to determine how they 
shall exercise their religious views. 

The proposed constitutional amendment 
now being considered by this Subcommittee 
would explicitly lift the national prohibition 
of prayer. It would thereby immediately 
restore the freedom for communities to de- 
cide whether or not to permit prayer in their 
schools. 

If and when the Senate is permitted to 
come to a vote on the proposed constitu- 
tional amendment, it can vote only one of 
two positions. (1) A two-thirds majority 
supporting the amendment would approve 
the position that the process of terminating 
the prohibition of prayer should be initiated. 
On the other hand, (2) defeat of the amend- 
ment would support the position that the 
national prohibition of prayer should remain 
in force. 

Thus, approval of the proposed amend- 
ment would assure that no one religious view 
would enjoy federal government support over 
another. It would mean that people in their 
own communities could decide the matter 
for themselves, making use of the channels 
of policy-making available to them. 

On the other hand, defeat of the proposed 
amendment would be tantamount to the 
Senate's asserting that only one religious view 
on school prayers may stand in America, No 
differing practices would be permitted any- 
where in any community in any part of the 
country under any circumstances. School 
prayers would be forbidden everywhere; no 
school or community could choose to follow 
any other position. 
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Yet the evidence continues to demonstrate 
that Americans overwhelmingly do favor an- 
other position—namely, the freedom to pray. 

The Senators have repeatedly heard opin- 
ions from their constituents concerning 
school prayer and Bible reading. They—and 
all of us—have seen the numerous polls 
which consistently show that as high as 
80-90% of the American people want prayer 
and Bible reading in the schools. During 
the last three years in community after 
community individuals and groups coming 
from all walks of life have clamored for the 
freedom to pray. The governors, the nation’s 
mayors, teachers, politicians, civic organiza- 
tions, veterans groups, parents clubs, garden 
clubs, religious groups—all haye asked that 
the prohibition be lifted and that they be 
free to decide in their own community to 
pray or not to pray. 

However, one group of people has appeared 
to be in opposition to prayer—and that is 
the clergy. The official organs and the 
spokesmen for a number of church groups 
with imposing names have done much to 
create the impression that ministers oppose 
prayer in school for reasons which they are 
quick to list. 

Many of us Protestant ministers found it 
difficult to accept the proposition that 
American ministers opposed school prayers 
and Bible reading. We began to suspect that 
a false impression that ministers opposed 
prayer had been created artificially. Many 
of us discussed this disturbing problem and 
felt that it was time for ministers to demon- 
strate that clergymen do in fact favor vol- 
untary prayer and Bible reading in the 
schools. We were given the help of Inter- 
national Christian Youth-USA, a national 
Protestant youth organization, which in 
previous years had done much to make 
known the nation-wide support of school 
prayers. 

Today, I have in my hand to present to 
this Subcommittee the names of nearly four 
thousand Protestant ministers from more 
than seventy Protestant denominations and 
all fifty states who constitute the informal 
committee known as Protestant Ministers 
for School Prayers and Bible Reading. 

We four thousand ministers have readily 
and quickly endorsed a statement expressing 
our convictions. I should like to present our 
statement to the Subcommittee: 

“As a Protestant minister, I wish to state 
my firm conviction that, due to recent Su- 
preme Court decisions, provision now needs 
to be made in the United States of America 
for individuals, on a voluntary basis, to be 
free to pray and to read the Holy Bible in 
our public schools and, in general, to recog- 
nize Almighty God in the public life of our 
Nation.” 

Additional signatories are being added at 
a rapid rate; we estimate that Protestant 
Ministers for School Prayers and Bible Read- 
ing will double within a very short time. 
The work of Protestant Ministers for School 
Prayers and Bible Reading actively dispells 
the impression—created by the staff members 
of some church organizations—that Amer- 
ican clergy oppose prayer. 

As you well know, most ministers meet 
with a congregation of people at least once 
and often several times a week. Others, 
such as myself, are professors in colleges and 
seminaries where we meet regularly with the 
brightest young minds of our churches. We 
ministers are in a position to know the opin- 
ions of our people in our churches, our 
schools and our communities. 

Before the Senate, either through this 
Subcommittee or the body as a whole, de- 
cides not to approve the proposed consti- 
tutional amendment, it should be reminded 
of these opinions of so many of the Amer- 
ican people, including the ministers. 

The Senate has the opportunity to set in 
motion a process by which the freedom of 
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decision on school prayers may be restored 
to American communities, school boards and 
school systems. The Senate, joined by the 
House of Representatives, may submit the 
amendment to the people for their ratifica- 
tion through their state legislatures. 

Isubmit that each community needs to be 
free to make up its own mind, making use 
of the normal processes of policy-making 
available to it. Let the people of Ephrata, 
Pennsylvania, determine a policy which 
differs from Brooklyn if they will. Let the 
people of Chinatown, San Francisco, differ 
from Fort Wayne, Indiana, if they will. 

Let us not require national conformity to 
any one particular religious view on school 
prayers, but let the American people decide 
for themselves in their own communities 
what position they will take. Prayer is far 
too personal a matter and religious con- 
victions are far too diversified for the Su- 
preme Court or any other national body to 
require national conformity to one religious 
view or another. 

Gentlemen, permit me to draw an analogy 
from our nation’s history. Scarcely a gen- 
eration ago this country experienced another 
national prohibition—the prohibition of 
“intoxicating liquors.” Large numbers of 
people who held strong convictions against 
alcoholic beverages managed to compel ali of 
the people of the United States to conform 
to their particular view of liquor. All Amer- 
icans were prohibited from manufacturing, 
selling, transporting, importing, or exporting 
liquors. The police power of the state was 
expressly brought to bear on those who did 
not share the established view of prohibition. 

For more than thirteen years this national 
prohibition existed. Then in 1933, after 
many years of confusion and disturbance the 
prohibition was removed by means of a con- 
stitutional amendment. The American peo- 
ple through their Congress and their state 
legislatures expressed the opinion that a 
national uniform policy of prohibition 

liquor was undesirable. They be- 
lieved that the question of whether or not 
communities or states should permit the 
manufacture, sale, or transportation of liquor 
should be determined freely by the com- 
munities themselves. 

In the years since 1933 communities have 
solved the problem for themselves. Some 
have chosen to prohibit the sale of liquor 
within their boundaries while others have 
permitted it. The people of Ocean City, New 
Jersey, have chosen a policy different from 
that of New York City. The people of 
Gainesville, Texas, differ from Chicago. 

The moral of the story is this: while liquor 
and prayer, of course, differ, the principle 
underlying the removal of the two prohibi- 
tions is the same—the freedom of commun- 
ity decision rather than national prohibi- 
tion. 

Let us remove the present national pro- 
hibition of prayer. 

Gentlemen, permit me to close by remind- 
ing you that prayer is simply the recognition 
of God. As Americans we all share in a won- 
derful religious and cultural heritage which 
is rooted in our acknowledgement that God 
does indeed govern in the affairs of men. 
Countless institutions of our nation, as well 
as its every coin, demonstrate the fact that 
the United States as a nation does even today 
recognize God in its public life. I personally 
as a Chaplain in the United States Army 
stand in testimony of this fact. 

I ask that you take the action which will 
permit the American people once again to 
acknowledge and offer voluntary prayer to 
God in our public schools, 

I ask that you take the action which will 
again legally permit our little children in a 
public school kindergarten to be free to 
thank the Creator for their milk and cookies. 

I ask that you take the action which will 
differentiate us from the Communist coun- 
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tries in which one who offers a prayer to Al- 
mighty God in a public school might be sub- 
ject to arrest by the state. 

I ask that you take the action which will 
again permit this God-blessed nation to dis- 
charge the obligation of gratitude which 
it has to the Almighty. In the words ot tne 
first inaugural address of George Washing- 
ton, “No people can be bound to acknowledge 
and adore the Invisible Hand which conducts 
the affairs of men more than those of the 
United States” (30 April 1789). 

I ask that you take the action which will 
make our school children just as free to be- 
gin their days with prayer, as are the mem- 
bers of the United States Senate. 

I ask, on behalf of the nearly 4,000 Amer- 
ican ministers who have already endorsed 
our statement, that you “Let my people go” 
to be free to recognize Almighty God in the 
public life of our nation. 

Thank you. 


CREDIT UNIONS MEET CHALLENGE 
OF ALLIANCE FOR PROGRESS 


Mr. MONTOYA. Mr, President, as 
the Alliance for Progress observes its 
fifth anniversary, one of the bright spots 
in this vast cooperative hemispheric ef- 
fort is the outstanding growth experi- 
enced by the credit union movement. 

This grassroots approach to economic 
growth and social justice has literally 
worked miracles in many Latin American 
countries since that day in 1955, when 
under the gentle prodding of an Ameri- 
can Maryknoll missionary. Father Dan 
McLellan, a handful of natives of Puno, 
in the Peruvian Andes, collected $28 to 
establish the first credit union in that 
country. From that $28 was to grow the 
biggest credit union system in Latin 
America. Peru now boasts over 530 
credit unions with 215,000 members hav- 
ing a net savings of $21.5 million and 
cumulative loans of nearly $60 million. 

Thousands of low-income families in 
Latin America are experiencing the thrill 
of being able for the first time to buy and 
build better homes; get good drinking 
water; develop sewage facilities; and buy 
seeds, fertilizer, and farm implements to 
produce more and better food. These 
benefits are the results of joining re- 
sources through credit unions. 

President Johnson, in his 1966 special 
message to the Congress on foreign aid, 
pinpointed the importance of self-help. 
He said: 

I recommend a Foreign Aid program to help 
those nations who are determined to help 
themselves. 


We know that without self-help and 
mutual assistance, both on the public 
and private levels, as governments and 
individuals, the goals for social justice 
and economic development established 
under the Alliance for Progress cannot 
be achieved. After all, we as a country 
can only provide a small margin of the 
human and material resources which are 
needed for development. The major ef- 
fort—the will, the leadership, the hard 
work, and even most of the resources— 
must come from the nations and the 
peoples involved in this “vast hemi- 
spheric effort.” 

A prime element of self-help is to be 
found within the people themselves. Al- 
liance nations are demonstrating an in- 
creased will to encourage conditions 
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which stimulate their own people, to 
undertake new and expanded private 
initiatives. 

When the Agency for International 
Development started to assist in the 
credit union field in Latin America in 
September 1962, there were only 430 
credit unions with a little over 100,000 
members with savings of $4.2 million. 
Their total loans were just $4 million. 

Recent figures show startling growth. 
There are now some 2,000 credit unions 
in 12 Latin American countries. These 
organizations take in nearly a half mil- 
lion members with net savings of $31 
million. More important still is the fact 
that these credit. unions have extended 
loans totaling $87 million. 

This rapid development has brought 
with it the promise of better living stand- 
ards, broadened concepts of democratic 
action on the grassroots level, and per- 
haps most important of all, the develop- 
ment of the sense of responsibility neces- 
sary for decisionmaking by the people 
themselves. 

Innumerable stories can be told of how 
credit unions have changed the lives and 
the outlook of thousands of humble and 
industrious people in Latin America. 
These people, farm and city dwellers 
alike, were formerly subject to usurious 
interest rates, such as the street mer- 
chant of a small jungle town who had 
been compelled to pay 10-percent inter- 
est a day for money to buy produce for 
his market stall. The same man today 
can borrow for 1 percent a month, thanks 
to the establishment of a credit union, 

One of the most illustrious cases of 
how the formation of a good credit union 
can change the lives of people is that of 
Iquitos, a steamy jungle town on the 
headwaters of the Amazon River in the 
Peruvian jungle. Iquitos had its heyday 
during the rubber boom 50 years ago. 
With the collapse of the boom, traffic al- 
most stopped with the outside world. 
Within the last 10 years the city has 
made a spectacular comeback, due in 
large measure to the formation of one of 
the biggest and fastest growing credit 
unions in Latin America. 

In 1960, under the guidance of two 
forward-looking Peruvians, one a parish 
priest, the Nuestra Senora de Fatima 
Credit Cooperative of Iquitos was found- 
ed with each member paying 300 soles— 
about $12—a year, in order to be active 
and eligible for a loan. Membership 
mushroomed, as the people of Iquitos 
saw how their new joint cooperative ven- 
ture covered a multitude of family needs. 

People in all walks of life reaped bene- 
fits. 


A fish peddler in the public market 
who had lived in a hovel was able to save 
and borrow enough to build a house. 

A jungle worker who often pledged a 
large share of his future earnings in ex- 
change for supplies and equipment now 
pays 1 percent a month for a loan to 
cover his needs, 

A teacher, isolated through the rainy 
season in a jungle school, who previ- 
ously had to pay a money lender 100 
soles a month to collect his paychecks, 
can have the credit union do it for 10 
soles and earn interest on his money at 
the same time. 
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The Agency for International Devel- 
opment—AID—has played a key role 
along with the U.S. financed Social 
Progress Trust Fund of the Inter-Amer- 
ican Development Bank in backing these 
“self-help” programs in Peru and other 
Latin American countries. Soon after 
the birth of the Alliance in 1961 the 
Social Progress Trust Fund provided 
Peru’s National Credit Union Association 
with a loan for $1 million for use in 
financing home purchases by its mem- 


bers. 

Much of the credit union activity in 
Latin America has centered around the 
crucial area of home building. “Seed 
capital” from long-term loans has made 
possible the construction of thousands of 
homes throughout Central and South 
America. Two Peruvian savings and 
loan associations, El Peru and El Pueblo 
have received financial assistance for $1 
million each for their successful pro- 
grams of financing home construction. 

Although not quite as spectacular as 
Peru, growth in other countries has been 
encouraging. Colombia has established 
444 credit unions; Ecuador, 188; Bolivia, 
156; Costa Rica, 102; Brazil, 99; Ven- 
ezuela, 98; Guatemala, 78; El Salvador, 
73: Honduras, 71; Panama, 70; and 
Nicaragua, 49. 

In Honduras, the average savings per 
member of the credit unions represent 
10 percent of the per capita income. 
Most of the credit unions in Honduras 
are in rural areas and loans are granted 
predominantly for agricultural produc- 
tion, the major loan categories being 
fertilizers, seed, and implements. Thus, 
these new savings institutions are deeply 
involved in the pursuit of the major 
Alliance for Progress aims of incorporat- 
ing millions of poverty-stricken farmers 
into the mainstream of economic life 
while contributing to the increased pro- 
duction of food for internal consump- 
tion. Along with other measures, the 
establishment of these credit unions is 
helping diversify production and stabilize 
national economies, and at the same time 
provide more purchasing power to rural 
and urban low-income groups. 

The formation of credit unions is also 
contributing to the development of a new, 
community cooperative spirit. In one 
community all class barriers were broken 
when humble market women, teachers 
and professionals, military and civilian 
authorities including the Governor and 
mayor, joined the credit union. With 
a common goal, they are now working 
together well and without friction. 

Another community was so politically 
divided that one faction would not ever 
speak to the other. An invitation to an 
organization meeting was sent out and 
125 people attended, including members 
of both parties. After listening to the 
objectives of the credit union, not only 
did they begin talking to each other but 
decided to cooperate and do something 
to help themselves. 

I believe that these case histories, and 
many more which could be cited, demon- 
strate democracy at work. Likewise, 
they point out something which is at once 
enlightening and encouraging—that the 
Alliance for Progress is working and 
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achieving palpable progress at the grass- 
roots level, creating the desire for better- 
ment through self-help among the peo- 
ple. 

Although the desire to organize for 
self-improvement is dormant in most 
human beings, it often take encourage- 
ment and proper guidance from knowl- 
n leaders to achieve action and re- 
sults. 

Therefore, the United States, through 
its AID program is providing education 
and training programs, basic to sound 
growth at local, country, and regional 
levels. The U.S. Credit Union National 
Association—CUNA—through a con- 
tract with AID operates a training cen- 
ter for credit union leaders in Lima, Peru, 
which services other Latin American 
countries as well, and provides other 
assistance to the credit union movement. 
Hundreds of credit union officials have 
received advance training through the 
Lima training center. 

The Credit Union National Association 
estimates that by 1970 more than 3,000 
credit unions will be operating in Latin 
America, with approximately 1 million 
members and $32.5 million in capital. 

It takes a lot of plain hard work 
and commonsense to found credit unions 
where nothing but poverty and mistrust 
existed before. But as human and legal 
obstructions were met and overcome, and 
the credit union began to prove itself, 
it was discovered that the people did 
have some money. 

It began to literally come out of the 
ground, from mattresses and other hid- 
ing places, and as it did, the people 
realized for the first time that it could 
be made the tool of man. These nearly 
successful attempts at organizing credit 
unions inspired similar groups through- 
out Peru, and other neighboring coun- 
tries. 

After all, if the poor of Puno—one of 
the poorest and most desolate areas on 
earth—could create an institution which 
would enable people to finance the first 
X-ray machine in the area, schoolbuses 
for their children, houses of concrete 
to replace floorless huts, and a va- 
riety of other benefits, why would not 
this same cooperative self-help work 
in other areas? 

A major step forward in the credit 
union movement of Peru, and other 
countries has been organization on a 
national level. In 1958 the Peruvian 
system was given a big boost with the 
establishment of the Peruvian National 
Federation of Credit Cooperatives. The 
adoption of standard bylaws and ac- 
counting procedures and reduction of the 
time necessary for legal recognition made 
further rapid expansion possible. 

But as is usually the case these im- 
pressive gains were not lost on competi- 
tive organizations. In 1961 another 
great step forward for Peruvian credit 
unions took place in the formation of 
the Peruvian Central Credit Cooperative 
in 1961. 

Alliance for Progress “seed” capital 
made available to this organization 
through the Social Progress Trust Fund 
was helpful in providing cash for some 
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of the credit unions threatened when 
their enemies tried to start runs. 

Although Peru’s credit union move- 
ment is not necessarily the oldest in Latin 
America, it is certainly the most success- 
ful from the standpoint of numbers and 
physical achievements. 

A leading U.S. cooperative finance spe- 
cialist has pointed out that for every $1 
in technical assistance costs for credit 
union development in Latin America, $20 
in new capital has been mobilized and 
put to work during the first year. 

It is an ironic fact but true that those 
who are least able to pay must always 
carry the heaviest burden of credit costs. 
This situation is partially remedied 
through credit unions which charge rea- 
sonable rates, while setting a pattern for 
other lending institutions and develop- 
ing the habit of savings. 

It is worthy of note that the very first 
item on the action program of the Al- 
liance for Progress adopted by the Inter- 
American Economic and Social Council 
of the Organization of American States 
last March in Buenos Aires reads as 
follows: 

To stimulate the growth and mobilization 
of private savings, by means of national poli- 
cies that will make it possible to strengthen 
capital markets and to eliminate the legal or 
institutional obstacles that affect their es- 
tablishment, where they exist. 


The Alliance for Progress, as we all 
well know, is the cornerstone of our for- 
eign policy with Latin America. I would 
submit that one of the cornerstones of 
the Alliance is the credit union move- 
ment. 

As Assistant Secretary of State for 
Inter-American Affairs, Lincoln Gordon 
pointed out recently: 

We see the objectives of development and 
democracy as indivisible. 


The credit union movement represents 
the democratic process par excellence in 
its many operations. Credit unions are 
controlled, owned, and operated by the 
people in the community for their own 
benefit. 

It is my opinion that they hold one of 
the brightest promises for the future of 
Latin America, and that their eminent 
success is a tribute both to the Latin 
Americans and the individuals and pro- 
grams of our Government which are as- 
sisting in their formation. 


ESTABLISHMENT OF NATIONAL 
CRIMINAL JUSTICE ACADEMIES 


Mr. KENNEDY of Massachusetts. Mr. 
President, in the first session of this Con- 
gress I proposed in the Senate the estab- 
lishment of national criminal justice 
academies at a number of law schools 
throughout the country. I made this 
proposal because I felt that we cannot 
overcome crime in this country until we 
know much more about it, and until we 
have trained many more people to work 
in the fields of crime prevention and 
criminal justice. 

At the request of the Attorney Gen- 
eral I referred my proposal, S. 1288, to 
the Crime Commission for active consid- 
eration. It is my understanding that 
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this proposal is currently receiving close 
attention at the highest staff levels. 

Since I made the proposal last year, 
I have become even more convinced that 
we need this type of approach in our 
nationwide battle against crime. 

The appalling growth of crime and de- 
linquency in recent years in America is 
a subject of increasing concern to all of 
us. The crime rate in this country has 
doubled since 1940 and this rate seems 
to be increasing, especially in crimes of 
violence and offenses connected with nar- 
cotic drugs. 

This growing lawlessness has an 
enormous impact on the daily lives of 
our citizens, and indeed on the very qual- 
ity of life in our society. The cost of 
crime runs into tens of billions of dol- 
lars annually; indeed, it is estimated that 
we spend more than $5 billion a year 
on the system of criminal administra- 
tion alone. And the human costs of 
crime, both physical and psychological, 
are so staggering and complex that they 
cannot really be computed. 

The first responsibility of government, 
as Thomas Hobbes observed centuries 
ago, is to maintain law and order, and 
to insure the individual citizen’s per- 
sonal protection and security. When we 
look at the mounting lawlessness in our 
land, we must admit that we are not 
adequately meeting that responsibility. 

There are many reasons for our fail- 
ure: the lack of any effective controls 
over the weapons of violence; the exist- 
ence of slum ghettos which breed dis- 
respect for law and the violence of anger 
and dispair; and the inability of our cor- 
rectional systems to rehabilitate and 
rescue lawbreakers from a life of re- 
peated crime. 

But even more generally, there has 
been a growing awareness that, in one 
way or another the traditional processes 
of our criminal justice system—from law 
enforcement, through the courts and on 
into institutional treatment, probation 
and parole—are simply not performing 
adequately. More crimes are committed, 
fewer criminals are apprehended, the rate 
of recidivism among those apprehended 
is increasing. It was with this in mind 
that President Johnson last summer ap- 
pointed a National Crime Commission to 
study all aspects of the process of crim- 
inal justice, and to make recommenda- 
tions for the overhaul of our entire sys- 
tem—a grand strategy for a national 
attack on crime and delinquency. 

The Commission, composed of dis- 

ed citizens and excellently 
staffed, has worked for more than a year. 
Its report to the President is due in 
January. But there are indications that 
the Commission’s recommendations, 
eagerly awaited by all of us, will be tenta- 
tive rather than definitive, that its report 
will reveal only the existence of an ice- 
berg, not describe it, and that, therefore, 
we are barely at the beginning of an 
overall program to fight crime. 

There is a good reason for this. As 
the Executive Director of the Commis- 
sion, James Vorenberg, candidly admitted 
in a recent speech at Harvard Law 
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School, the Crime Commission’s major 
problem is ignorance. 
The sharpest shock— 


He said— 
has been discovering the extent to which we 
lack even the most essential knowledge about 
crime and the degree to which we make do 
with untested assumptions, myths and over- 
simplifications. 

There are many forces standing in the way 
of an overhaul of our criminal system 
But the most powerful inhibiting factor—and 
the one which reinforces the others—is 
ignorance, 


The truth is, as the Commission has 
discovered, that after all these years we 
still know astonishingly little about 
crime, its causes, its incidence, and its 
prevention and cure. We don’t even 
know, for example, how much crime exists 
in this country. We do know that the 
existing methods of crime reporting are 
woefully inadequate—so much so, that it 
has been recently estimated that the true 
incidence of crime may be as much as 
ten times the incidence actually reported. 
And, of course, this means that we are 
equally ignorant about how the total 
volume of crime breaks down into its 
component parts. 

This ignorance has serious implica- 
tions. It means we cannot really diag- 
nose the ills that cause crime or rational- 
ly allocate our resources to fight various 
types of crime, or even evaluate the re- 
sults of the policies we presently follow 
throughout the criminal justice process. 
At present we simply have no adequate 
way of measuring how effective any par- 
ticular crime prevention techniques 
may be, and of course, no means at all 
for measuring its effectiveness against 
other techniques to which we might allo- 
cate our limited resources. 

Attorney General Katzenbach also em- 
phasized this point in a recent speech 
to the National Symposium on Science 
and Criminal Justice: 

As Attorney General of the United States 
in an age of space, I have been amazed by 
the fact that we only dimly know even the 
extent of crime in America. 

The FBI has long been the world leader 
in the compilation of crime statistics and 
Mr. Hoover has worked unrelentingly to im- 
prove both the sources of information and 
the training of all law enforcement officers 
along the same superior and professional 
standards of the FBI. 

But Mr. Hoover and all those associated 
in the tasks of law enforcement have long 
recognized that there are serious vacuums. 
Unreported crimes are widespread. The 
margins of error in local crime reporting 
systems may even be great enough as to 
raise fundamental questions about how we 
allocate resources to the whole criminal en- 
forcement machinery. Nor are police really 
able to measure their effectiveness without 
a fuller and more accurate range of data, 


We face the same problem in our 
courts. The judge, throughout the proc- 
ess from arraignment to sentencing, 
must make a host of decisions, each 
critical to the effective administration 
of justice, without any real factual basis 
for knowing what the effect of such de- 
cisions will be, either on the person be- 
fore him or on others, 
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The Supreme Court recently handed 
down a landmark decision in the Miran- 
da case involving the admissability of 
confessions. It required police to warn 
a suspect of his right to remain silent 
and to have a lawyer before submitting 
to interrogation. 

Even since the Supreme Court deci- 
sion in Escobedo 2 years earlier, the 
question raised by the Miranda case has 
been the subject of great public debate. 
The Justices were asked to balance the 
defendant’s right to be free from self- 
incrimination against the public’s inter- 
est in effective law enforcement. But 
despite all the debate and controversy, 
when each individual Justice sat down 
to his task in Miranda, he totally lacked 
the facts necessary to strike this balance 
in a knowledgeable way. He lacked 
data on the extent to which confessions 
are necessary for convictions, or the ex- 
tent to which the new rule would in- 
hibit the making of confessions in the 
future, and he had even less of an idea 
of the extent to which criminal convic- 
tions have a deterrent effect on other 
crimes. In short, however he decided, 
he was making at best an educated guess, 

The problem confronting the Justices 
in the Miranda case is the same problem 
confronting policymakers throughout 
the spectrum of the criminal justice 
process. Until we confront this problem 
of our ignorance directly, we cannot ex- 
pect to be able to come up with effective 
reforms in the field of criminal justice, 
= to mobilize community support for 

em. 

There is no doubt in my mind that we 
have the resources to overcome our pres- 
ent ignorance about crime. But it will 
require placing a new emphasis on re- 
search in this area—an emphasis com- 
parable to the effort we have made in 
space and health. The Federal Gov- 
ernment presently spends some $23 bil- 
lion a year on research, almost $1 bil- 
lion on the National Institutes of Health 
alone. Yet the present Federal research 
in the criminal field is only some $13 to 
$15 million annually. This is simply not 
enough. We must provide for the field 
of criminal justice the same sort of focus 
and leverage that we provided in the 
mental health field with the creation of 
the National Institute of Mental Health. 
And we must upgrade the importance, 
in the public mind, of work in the crimi- 
nal justice field, to attract to every part 
of that field people of ability to adminis- 
ter the system and to do research about 
crime. 

I think that establishing national 
criminal justice academies could pro- 
vide the kind of focus we need. 

The establishment of such great re- 
gional centers for research, education, 
and training in all aspects of the crimi- 
nal justice process could, in my judg- 
ment, make a major contribution to our 
war on crime. 

It would dramatize, and if you will, 
glamorize, the importance of research in 
this area, thereby serving to bring forth 
and bring together the intellectual re- 
sources necessary to illuminate these 
areas of darkness. It would increase the 
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social respectability and prestige of a 
career in the field of criminal justice, and 
it would provide the training ground for 
the great increase in middle-manage- 
ment personnel which are needed to 
properly administer the criminal justice 
system. 

Up to now the Federal Government 
has not provided States and local gov- 
ernments with the level of assistance for 
training in law enforcement adminis- 
tration that is needed. In fiscal 1967, for 
example, the Federal Government has 
budgeted $395 million for training sup- 
port for State and local educational per- 
sonnel. The analogous figure in the 
criminal justice field is less than 2 per- 
cent of that, some $6 million. Yet a 
host of new and challenging jobs is 
springing up—in neighborhood commu- 
nity service centers, in the corrections 
and parole fields, in the areas of youth 
corrections and narcotics rehabilitation 
and of course on the front lines, as law- 
yers in criminal practice. 

In the corrections field alone, a recent 
study by the Institute for the Study of 
Crime and Delinquency indicates an ap- 
palling shortage of skilled personnel. Of 
the 46,000 employees in State correc- 
tional institutions, the study reveals that 
67 percent were merely custodial person- 
nel, and only about 1 percent were in- 
volved in rehabilitation and treatment. 
Although the American Corrections As- 
sociation recommends that there be at 
least 1 treatment staff member for 
every 40 prisoners, the present nation- 
al average is 1 to 180 and 11 States have 
greater than 1 to 500. 

When you consider these statistics, it 
is a small wonder that our prison systems 
have been so unsuccessful at rehabilita- 
tion, and that the rate of recidivism is 
so high. Unless we find ways to train 
people for the creative jobs which are re- 
quired to have an effective corrections 
system, “corrections” will continue to be 
no more than euphemism for isolation. 

Mr, President, the establishment of a 
number of great regional centers for re- 
search and training in the criminal jus- 
tice area would awaken the Nation to 
the importance of work in this field. It 
would attract able people to careers in 
criminal justice, and it would make 
possible the intensive and wide-ranging 
research effort that is necessary if we 
are to learn enough about crime to com- 
bat it successfully. 

I am hopeful that the Crime Commis- 
sion will recommend the enactment of 
Federal legislation to establish centers 
of the kind I propose, and that Congress 
will implement that recommendation in 
the next session of the Congress. 


PROGRAM OF THE INTERNATIONAL 
RICE RESEARCH INSTITUTE IN 
THE PHILIPPINES 
Mr. MONDALE. Mr. President, I was 

delighted to read in a recent issue of the 

Saturday Review an article by Paul 

Deutschman, outlining the efforts of the 

International Rice Research Institute in 

the Philippines to increase rice yields 

through developing improved seed varie- 
ties and more effective farming tech- 
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niques. It is a chronicle of a most im- 
pressive program—one financed by our 
Ford and Rockefeller Foundations—a 
program which should be emulated by 
other developing countries. 

As the sponsor of the foreign aid 
amendment adopted by the Senate last 
month to increase emphasis on adaptive 
agricultural research in hungry nations, 
I hope that our aid administrators will 
take a close look at the record of this 
Institute, and work with other develop- 
ing nations in setting up similar research 
centers. There is encouraging evidence, 
I might add, that they are moving rapidly 
in this direction. 

Mr. President, I ask the unanimous 
consent of the Senate that this article 
from the Saturday Review be printed in 
full in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

IRRI Frits EMPTY Rice BOWLS 
(By Paul Deutschman) 

(Paul Deutschman, a free-lance foreign 
correspondent based in New York City, has 
been foreign editor of Life, a Marshall Plan 
and U.S. foreign aid consultant, and a spe- 
cial assistant in the State Department. He 
is now writing a book on emerging patterns 
of the private sector’s involvement in for- 
eign aid.) 

Christmas week of 1964, rice-planting time 
in the Philippines’ Laguna Province, a sixty- 
three-year-old Filipino farmer named Fran- 
cisco Sarmiento made the most important 
investment of his life. At a cost of 110 
pesos ($29), approximately one month’s in- 
come, he bought six sacks of fertilizer that 
had been tested at a remarkable place called 
the International Rice Research Institute. 
Known as IRRI (pronounced as Erie), the 
institute is located at Los Bafios, on Luzon, 
the main Philippine Island. It is run by two 
large, private American foundations, Rocke- 
feller and Ford, with the very active coopera- 
tion of private industry and ten Asian gov- 
ernments. 

On instructions from a salesman from 
the new Esso plant at Bataan, Sarmiento 
carefully roped off a one-hectare (2.4 acres) 
plot of land. Here, he planted his ordinary 
seed, as on the rest of his tem acres. He 
then tended both plots in the same way he 
had always done, except that he injected 
four sacks of Institute-tested fertilizer into 
the newly harrowed, roped-off “demonstra- 
tion plot.” And, three weeks before “boot- 
ing” (the time when you can see the rice 
grain forming), he added two sacks of an- 
other chemical nutritive. IRRI scientists, 
after year-long tests, had recommended this 
procedure for land like his. 

When harvest time came on April 14, 
some 110 people—neighboring farmers, local 
dignitaries, and small “agro-industry” busi- 
nessmen—gathered at Sarmiento’s rice paddy 
to see the results of this bold new technique. 
What they saw caused runs on the loan de- 
partments of nearby rural banks. The dem- 
onstration plot yielded 4,825 pounds of rice 
per acre, compared to an average of 2,310 
pounds per acre for ordinary farm land. This 
was an increase of some 110 per cent—and a 
277 per cent increase over the national ay- 
erage rice yield. 

Thus, for every peso spent for fertilizer, 
Sarmiento got a return of 14 pesos—a profit 
of $52 an acre. At next planting time, there- 
fore, he used this new fertilizer technique on 
his entire farm. Many of his neighbors fol- 
lowed his example, and throughout the Phil- 
ippines, thirty-nine other farmers who had 
started demonstration plots like Sarmiento’s 
won equally enthusiastic converts. When 
they are able to obtain seeds of the new rice 
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varieties that IRRI has developed, their pro- 
duction will go up even more. 

Few Americans can conceive of what rice 
means to the almost two billion people of 
Asia. Two of every three Asians depend on 
rice for almost their entire food supply. 
Three of every five Asians spend all their 
working hours either raising or distributing 
rice. Moreover, Asia’s population is increas- 
ing by almost 1,000,000 persons every week. 
This—ignoring effects of energetic family- 
planning programs now under way—means 
that that an additional 10,000,000 tons of rice 
will be needed every year just to feed Asia’s 
populace at the present inadequate level. 

Swaying emerald blades of rice cover 12 
per cent of the earth’s cultivable land—one 
of every eight-and-a-half acres. Tens of bil- 
lions of seedlings are planted annually. 
Average annual consumption of rice per 
Asian is 200 to 400 pounds. 

Rice is basically a carbohydrate and 
energy-building food, and the Nepali porter 
trudging up Sawtooth mountain or the Indo- 
nesian farmer bent under the noon sun forti- 
fies himself with charges of energy when he 
eats rice. It is quickly cooked, and almost 
100 percent digestible; there is no waste in 
this completely consumable food. But there 
is never enough. 

It was to find ways to overcome all this 
that IRRI was founded in 1962. It cost $7,- 
500,000 to set up and it costs an additional 
$1,400,000 each year to run. Expenses are 
shared on a fifty-fifty basis by the Ford and 
Rockefeller foundations. Management, how- 
ever, rests entirely with the Rockefeller 
Foundation. 

Basically, IRRI’s function is educational 
to make the first systematic investigation of 
every aspect of rice, and to provide an inter- 
national training program for young scien- 
tists from all rice-producing countries, espe- 
cially those in Southeast Asia, It is like a 
great university with a single subject in its 
curriculum: rice. 

“Our real job here,” said IRRI’s director, 
Robert F. Chandler, a lean, incisive former 
dean of Agriculture, and later President, of 
the University of New Hampshire, “is very 
simply to learn how—and to provide the ma- 
terlals—to produce more rice to feed more 
people.” 

IRRI owns 200 acres, most of which are 
devoted to neatly plotted rice fields. Across 
the road from the fields, around a lush spread 
of fountain-splashed lawn, are the adminis- 
trative buildings, laboratories, and green- 
houses—all of them graceful, air-condi- 
tioned, low-slung, concrete-and-glass struc- 
tures. The staff here totals some 500, about 
400 of them “locals’—Filipino farmers, 
clerks, secretaries, and various maintenance 
men, All the rest are “scientific staff.” 
Those include an average of sixty visiting 
scientists or scientists-to-be who are classi- 
fied either as “scholars,” “fellows,” or “train- 
ees.” On the average, fourteen countries are 
represented on IRRI’s staff. When I visited 
there last December only eleven were Amer- 
icans, all assigned by the Rockefeller Foun- 
dation. The remainder, Asians, came from 
India, Pakistan, Japan, Vietnam, Korea, and 
the Philippines. 

Trainees who come with any idea of keep- 
ing their hands unsoiled and learning about 
rice in labs or from the seat of a jeep parked 
alongside one of the soggy-bottomed paddies 
are very quickly set straight. “We always 
start trainees behind a carabao, out in the 
fields,” Frank Byrnes, IRRI’s communications 
director told me with a chuckle. “We find 
it’s good for their character. About once 
every three days they are likely to come in 
and say, ‘Why are we here?’ But after a 
month or so, they get right enthusiastic 
about the procedure!” 

IRRI's training program provides these 
young scientists with the opportunities to 
study and conduct research under the guid- 
ance of senior staff members. They spend 
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from six months to two years at IRRI, living 
in a plush, three-story dormitory that re- 
sembles a small tropical Hilton. Some of 
them enroll as graduate students at the Col- 
lege of Agriculture up the road. There are 
fifteen departments at Los Bafios including 
entomology, agronomy, soil chemistry, and 
agricultural economics, So far, in four years 
of operations, IRRI has “processed” some 135 
trainees. All of them go back to their native 
universities, agriculture ministries, or farm- 
extension bureaus, their hands hardened 
with toil, their notebooks crammed with 
newly discovered facts and figures, their 
minds humming with new, practical ideas. 

The first and most basic project under- 
taken was perhaps the most practical of all. 
It’s still going on and will probably continue 
as long as IRRI exists. It consists of cat- 
aloguing every known strain of rice in the 
world. 

With Frank Byrnes I went into the sprawl- 
ing service building, to the special glass- 
walled area guarded like the Queen’s jewels 
by attendants in white coats—most of them 
pretty Filipino girl graduates of the nearby 
agricultural college. Behind a refrigerated 
vault I saw rows of small tin boxes. Each 
contained hundreds of seeds of each strain, 
carefully kept at zero degrees centigrade. 
“We have over ten thousand different rice 
varieties from seventy-three countries,” 
Byrnes said. 

All these rice varieties, he explained, are 
tested in the labs and on the experimental 
farm, then shipped all over Asia for testing 
under varying local conditions. The Luzon 
experimental farm, for example, where all the 
practical field-testing goes on, is divided into 
some 200 one-acre plots. Each plot contains 
an elaborate underground irrigation system 
of concrete pipes. These allow the fields to 
be flooded, dried out, or given any amount of 
water that a particular project requires. 
Some duplicate the extraordinary growing 
conditions of mountainous areas such as the 
Ifugao rice terrace north of Manila, the oldest 
rice field in the world. Others recreate con- 
ditions of the monsoon regions—such as the 
Ganges River basin, the Mekong delta of Viet- 
nam, and the low-lying “rain-barrels” of 
Sumatra and Ceylon—where land is sub- 
merged six months a year, Soils from all 
over Asia are tested. 

Perhaps the most dramatic of IRRI’s proj- 
ects is the creation of improved varieties of 
rice through hybridization. 

"We're in process of actually changing the 
architecture of the rice plant,” Bob Chandler 
said. 

The major aims of the plant-breeding pro- 
gram are: 1) to produce higher yielding varie- 
ties that will mature more rapidly than pres- 
ent strains, thus permitting farmers to raise 
up to three crops a year instead of the char- 
acteristic two, and 2) to produce disease- 
and insect-resistant types. In the search for 
these qualities, uncounted numbers of fer- 
tilizations and cross-fertilizations have been 
tried out in the labs, then discarded or trans- 
ferred to the test plots, then refined, im- 
proved upon, painstakingly recrossed, and re- 
tested, Varieties of the Indica family are 
doing best so far. The scientists have fifty 
new plant breeds crossing dwarf and stand- 
ard Indica varieties. When there is enough 
seed, it will be made available for testing in 
various parts of the world. 

In addition, an entire batch of projects is 
devoted to the nutritive qualities of rice. In 
the main laboratory building, I visited the 
antiseptic-looking shop where biochemists 
and home economists continuously cook vari- 
ous kinds of rice and test such qualities as 
the protein content, taste, cookability, and 
degree of agglutination. 

“Taste preferences are a big problem,” I 
was told. “Often, you hear of people who 
will go hungry rather than eat something 
they're not used to. We've brought in some 
rices from Taiwan that grow tremendously 
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well here—but Filipinos won’t eat them. 
They ‘cook down’ too hard for local tastes. 
Some types vary from 7 to 16 per cent in 
protein content. This is a big problem in 
some countries where they do not get enough 
protein. Therefore we would like to get 
people to eat the higher protein-content rice 
types. But we have to be realistic about it. 
We'll probably have to breed high protein 
content gradually into their own local rice 
strains.” 

In adidtion to the effects on nutrition, 
IRRI’s pioneering projects promise to have 
an important influence on free Asia’s econ- 
omies. An inexpensive fertilizer applicator 
is being developed, for example, to be manu- 
factured in the Philippines. Esso Standard 
Fertilizer and Agricultural Chemical Com- 
pany has built a $30,000,000 fertilizer plant 
on Bataan with 380 local employes and 2,986 
local stockholders. It is recruiting 600 in- 
dependent local dealers to form a nationwide 
network to sell fertilizer, seed, and agricul- 
tural chemicals. Another company, wholly 
Philippine-owned, has invested $7,000,000 in 
a plant that is producing liquid fertilizer. 
Still another company, Union Carbide, has 
developed, as a by-product of chemical proc- 
esses in which it was already involved, a new, 
highly effective insecticide against the rice- 
stem borer. 

Small local businessmen, too, are begin- 
ning to profit by IRRI findings. For example, 
thirty-six-year-old Juan Ordoveza, a Cornell 
Agricultural School graduate, is now grow- 
ing IRRI's most promising rice varieties on 
his own small farm, to sell certified seed on 
a mail-order basis all over the islands. 
“Some day,” he told me, “I will be the Sears 
Roebuck of the seed business.” 

Governments also are making astute prac- 
tical use of IRRI’s findings. In India, new 
plants are under construction to produce 
fertilizer as recommended by IRRI. And 
in the Philippines, two provinces on Luzon, 
with the help of the U.S. Agency for Inter- 
national Development, are carrying out “Op- 
eration Spread” to build roads and bridges 
and to get farmers to use IRRI-tested ferti- 
lizer, seed, and cultivation methods. 

Although IRRI's immediate audience is the 
scientific community, it keeps its eye con- 
stantly on the ultimate user of rice, the in- 
dividual Asian farmer. Bob Chandler aims 
regular pep talks in that direction. “We're 
not magicians,” he says. “But we want peo- 
ple to realize that they can get things done, 
too—if they dig in and get to work.” 


THE TASK OF THE GRANITE CUT- 
TERS FOR THE GRAVESITE OF 
PRESIDENT KENNEDY 


Mr. MUSKIE. Mr. President, last Sun- 
day, President Johnson and Canadian 
Prime Minister Pearson laid the corner- 
stone of the new visitors center build- 
ing at the Roosevelt Campobello Inter- 
national Park on Campobello Island, 
New Brunswick. 

The granite stone was a symbol of the 
friendliness and cooperation of the 
occasion, because the cornerstone was 
a gift to the Roosevelt Campobello In- 
ternational Park Commission from the 
Deer Isle Granite Corp. of Stonington, 
Maine. 

The corporation’s gift was especially 
appropriate. The stone was cut from a 
quarry on the Maine coast which Presi- 
dent Franklin D. Roosevelt loved to sail 
and swim when he vacationed at Campo- 
bello Island. 

The gift was especially meaningful to 
me because the stone was cut from the 
same quarry and by the same men who 
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are providing the granite for President 
John F. Kennedy’s graveside, and be- 
cause President Kennedy shared Presi- 
dent Roosevelt’s zest for Maine’s coastal 
waters. 

In last Sunday’s Portland Sunday 
Telegram, a feature story by Columnist 
Bill Caldwell describes the men who have 
cut the granite for the Kennedy grave- 
site, their love of the “Kennedy job,” and 
the hardships they have endured on the 
job. 

I ask unanimous consent that Mr. 
Caldwell’s story appear in the RECORD at 
this time. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


[From the Portland (Maine) Telegram, Aug. 

A > ] 

MAINE COMPLETES A TRULY MONUMENTAL 
Task 


(By Bill Caldwell) 


Twenty-five deadweight tons of dusty pink 
and gray granite will be loaded tenderly onto 
a lowbed trailer truck at Stonington in the 
next few days. 

The last 50 such trailer loads, it will in- 
clude the final inscription stone to wend its 
way from its birthplace, tiny Crotch Island 
in Penobscot Bay, to its last resting place, 
the gravesite of President John F. Kennedy 
in Arlington, Va. 

This last load, like the others that have 
gone before, will carry with it the pride of the 
100 men who have quarried it all—a total of 
1,500 Maine stones together weighing more 
than 2 million pounds. 

But it will leave behind a very special kind 
of sadness; the sadness that comes from com- 
pleting a truly monumental job. 

There is a gaping hole now in the stone sky- 
line of rugged, majestic Crotch Island. From 
it has come 17 pyramids of granite, some 
weighing over 65 tons. On each are being 
cut words from Kennedy’s inaugural speech. 

There is a gap too in the lives of men like 
John H. McGuire, president of the Deer Isle 
Granite Corporation, a family business; and 
Robert J. Poitras, the chief cutter who began 
working granite almost 50 years ago as tool 
boy to his father. 

And David Sturdee, the Stonington boy 
who once delivered Sunday Telegrams and is 
now chief draftsman; and Harold Brown, 
whose hands gave the final finish to each 
Kennedy stone. 

And Alton “Moon” Dunham, who laid the 
dynamite charges to blast the rock; and Aldo 
Ciomei, construction boss at the new plant 
on the mainland, who has supervised the 
shipment of every Maine stone which will 
rest at the shrine. 

Men like these began work on the “Ken- 
nedy job” in the bitter cold and deep snows 
of last December. 

A small boat carried them on those biting 
mornings across the half-mile stretch of wa- 
ter from Stonington to Crotch Island where 
they slogged through waist-high drifts to get 
to the granite cliffs. 

With drills and hammers and dynamite 
they hewed and blasted the granite that was 
needed, then with jet torches burning liquid 
oxygen they cut trimmed the giant rocks that 
had spilled from the cliff face. 

For eight long months, the waking hours 
of the quarry workers have been filled with 
pain and pride, risk and reward, strain and 
satisfaction. 

“The stones were too big to risk moving 
to the sheds,” explains John McGuire, “so our 
best crews worked in the quarry itself right 
through the winter.” 

They continued through the spring, when 
wild flowers bloomed out from the still snow 
filled crevices in the granite. And through 
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the blazing summer, stripped to the waist, 
with throats parched and gritty from the 
heat and dust. 

Now the proudest job in their lives is done. 
And its finishing leaves a hole behind. 

The contract for the Kennedy gravesite 
was awarded Deer Isle Granite Corporation 
last November. 

The Army Corps of Engineers, after close 
examination of granite quarries throughout 
the United States, had invited a handful to 
bid. Deer Isle Granite Corporation won the 
bid, and it’s said that Jackie Kennedy came 
down to Crotch Island to see how the sun 
played over the granite before giving her 
final approval. 

The Stonington company says it’s done 
other jobs which may be bigger, but never 
finer. For example, the granite in Rocke- 
feller Plaza comes from Stonington, as do 
the huge bases for New York’s Triborough 
Bridge, as well as stone for the new Smith- 
sonian Museum of Science and Technology 
in Washington and the Federal Court House 
in New York City. 

“We are booked solidly for the next two 
years,” says company president McGuire. 
“Granite is coming back as an architectural 
facing, replacing in popularity all that glass 
which has been the rage.” 

Deer Isle Granite has supplied stone for 
the Kemper Life Insurance building in Los 
Angeles, the Cleveland Museum of Art, even 
the United Brotherhood of Carpenters and 
Joiners’ office building in Washington. 

“But all of us felt the Kennedy job was a 
thing apart,” says McGuire, whose own 
office building is a ramshackle yellow frame 
affair overlooking Stonington Harbor. 

It is a barren kind of office: bare, wooden 
floors; pot bellied stoves and old radiators 
for heat; great, creaking sawhorses on 
which the enormous plans for the Kennedy 
gravesite are spread. 

David Sturdee and “Swede” Olsen are the 
principal draftsmen. They drew the shapes 
for every one of the 1.500 stones which will 
dovetail into each other when they are in 
place at Arlington. 

Each stone is numbered, and from the 
drawings Bob Poitras and “Moon” Dunham 
over at the quarry site chose the granite they 
had to blast. They pierced it and marked 
it out on the raw, beauteous hillside, then 
watched as crews drove in iron stakes, 
worked dynamite charges into the holes, and 
blasted. 

Towering cranes etched the blue sky 
above. After blasting, they’d swing down 
to pick up stones which might weigh 100 
tons untrimmed. 

A tiny, old fashioned steam engine, wheez- 
ing from the wharf, through the meadows 
and wild woods, scattering deer and foxes, 
hauled up the jet torches and liquid oxygen 
cylinders, the asbestos suits and eye visors 
which the cutters wear. 

Among the vast rock cliffs overlooking the 
isles of Penobscot, the cutters look like weird 
visitors from outer space. Over their pro- 
tective headgear are worn earphones to help 
guard eardrums from perforation by the 
scream of the jet torches. 

On the coldest, subzero days of winter 
there was always the risk one of the massive 
stones would crack from the intense heat of 
the torches. But the danger, ever present, 
never materialized. 

Roughly shaped and trimmed down, each 
stone, perhaps weighing 40 tons, was loaded 
behind the little old locomotive and eased 
down Maine’s shortest railway line to the 
old sheds on Crotch Island. 

Scores of other workers there trimmed the 
pieces further with 12-foot power saws run- 
ning under torrents of water. It can take 
a set of four sharp-toothed saws up to 13 
hours’ continuous work to cut through a 
large piece of granite. 
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Other skilled craftsmen “bathe” the stones 
with abrasives of tiny bee-bee shot whirling 
in a foaming spray. 

Gradually, the stone reaches its precise 
curve, its precise degree of half-polish. Then 
it is crated and boxed. 

Another crane picks it up and ladles it 
over to a high sided scow which is hauled by 
tug to the plant at Settlement where trucks 
load it and set out, at night, on the long 
journey to Arlington. 

In Arlington new crews of young artisans 
take over. These are the young men who 
carve the inscriptions. Head of the small 
Newport, R.I., company chosen for this task 
is 26-year-old John Benson, credited with 
being one of the six finest caligraphers in 
America, In charge of cutting the lettering 
is 25-year-old John Hegnauer. 

The letters are first painted on the stone, 
in the same method used by the Romans, 
then with carbide-tipped steel chisels these 
young men will carve 28 lines—some 300— 
words—into the 17 inscription stones. 

The inscription stones comprise a third 
of the deadweight granite shipped from 
Maine. The remainder will be used to make 
up the walkways and the edging stones of 
the gravesite. 

In years to come, over this island granite 
from Maine, millions of American feet will 
tread, walking in homage. 

A little girl’s shiny black pumps, side by 
side with her brother's scuffed sneakers; the 
flat, sight-seeing saddle shoes of a farm 
mother from Nebraska alongside the hand- 
crafted footwear of the world’s royal and 
political heads of state. 

And the clomp of polished G.I. boots will 
ring out, while from the etched inscription 
stones will echo the sound of “taps” being 
played, as the whispered voices of a nation’s 
people reads the words carved deeply into 
the stones hewn from the salt-sprayed gran- 
ite made into a shrine by the men of Maine. 


LAND REFORM IN LATIN AMERICA 


Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, at the 
close of the 1950’s several significant in- 
cidents served to focus American atten- 
tion on the troubled situation, and in 
some senses deteriorating situation, 
which existed in Latin America. 

The very active and disturbing pres- 
ence of Fidel Castro in Cuba—with his 
announced aim of exporting subversion 
to the South American Continent—and 
the particular unfortunate disturbances 
which met Vice President Nixon on his 
official tour in 1958 generated concern 
about the course of Latin American af- 
fairs. Certain programs were initiated 
or agreed to by President Eisenhower 
such as Operation Pan America, the es- 
tablishment in 1959 of the Latin Amer- 
ican Free Trade Association, and to the 
establishment of the Inter-American De- 
velopment Bank. In 1960, the United 
States participated prominently in a 
hemispheric conference from which 
evolved the Act of Bogota, a declaration 
which emphasized more significant self- 
help effort in Latin America directed to- 
ward the task of development. 

With the advent of the Kennedy ad- 
ministration our commitment to the wel- 
fare of Latin America deepened. As both 
the language of the declaration of Punta 
del Este and the interpretive statements 
of American officials vividly attest, the 
Alliance for Progress promised to involve 
the U.S. Government to a very great ex- 
tent in shaping things Latin American. 
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Essentially, U.S. involvement was certain 
to arise, first, through provision of funds 
in unprecedented amounts, and second, 
by influence exerted through the plan- 
ning process. 

In terms of funds, the United States 
indicated that, under the Alliance pro- 
gram, it stood ready to provide, as needed, 
many billions of dollars in public funds 
over the 10-year period. 

Among the several goals of Punta del 
Este the goal of agrarian reform loomed 
large. 

Defining this primary objective, the 
charter launching the Alliance for Prog- 
ress proposed: 

To encourage, in accordance with the char- 
acteristics of each country, programs of com- 
prehensive agrarian reform leading to the ef- 
fective transformation, where required, of 
unjust structures and systems of land tenure 
and use, with a view to replacing latifundia 
and dwarf holdings by an equitable system 
of land tenure so that, with the help of 
timely and adequate credit, technical assist- 
ance and facilities for the marketing and dis- 
tribution of products, the land will become 
for the man who works it the basis of his 
economic stability, the foundation of his 
increasing welfare, and the guarantee of his 
freedom and dignity. 


The United States, in ratifying the 
charter, agreed to the above definition. 
The Charter of Punta del Este forms the 
basis for our support of various goals 
to be achieved in Latin America, includ- 
ing agrarian reform. 

Land reform had been initiated in sev- 
eral Latin American countries prior to 
the Alliance. In fact in Mexico the first 
attempts at land reform were initiated 
in the 1930’s. Since the Alliance was 
launched 5 years ago, a number of other 
countries in the southern part of our 
hemisphere have launched land reform 
programs. Ample evidence is now avail- 
able to evaluate the effectiveness of the 
program from a practical economic 
standpoint. 

I believe that the facts will show that 
overall conditions and results do not 
warrant a continuance of the various 
land reform programs and experiments. 

The classic pattern of land reform as 
proposed for most Latin American coun- 
tries is that small tracts of land be 
awarded to applicants, selected more or 
less at random, who have previously had 
no experience in the management and 
operation of agricultural enterprises. It 
is little wonder, therefore, that a decrease 
in productivity has followed in most in- 
stances of land redistribution. Experi- 
ence has shown that the simple division 
of estates among peasants means a re- 
duction in food production, at least for 
@ while. Such a program created a very 
serious situation in Bolivia, and the 
agrarian reform program in Cuba has 
been described as a shambles. Castro 
has made it clear that he will distribute 
no more land. 

I would like to quote, in this context, 
from an address given at the University 
of Texas several years ago by Prof. 
J. W. F. Dulles, the son of the distin- 
guished late Secretary of State: 

Together with the possession of a piece of 


land, a great deal is needed to make things 
satisfactory for a landowner and for the 
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economy of a country with hungry citizens. 
By using a combination of experience, new 
investment and new techniques, landowners 
in Latin America have increased food pro- 
duction by about 60 percent between 1940 
and 1960. Many of them have done very 
commendable jobs. But in some areas the 
uncertainty about possible future reform 
has caused productive landowners to hold 
off from installing badly needed mechanical 
equipment. Furthermore in some regions 
the passion for quick industrialization has 
resulted in government monetary and finan- 
cial policies which have been quite unfavor- 
able for the agricultural sector. Some food 
shortages have developed and these have 
contributed to poverty and inflation. The 
need of further increasing food production 
is a serious problem in some places. 

Statistics about Latin America are some- 
times drawn up to show that a large percen- 
tage of cultivated land is held by a small 
part of the population. Sometimes I wonder 
what corresponding statistics would show for 
the state of Texas or for the United States. 
Or what would be the effect here of breaking 
up the large landholdings, or threatening to 
do so, with compensation to be in practically 
worthless paper. 


Mr. President, several days ago we 
celebrated the fifth anniversary of the 
founding of the Alliance for Progress. 
Our commitment and our desire to assist 
in promoting hemispheric solidarity and 
a high standard of living is laudable. I 
believe the aims of the Alliance are 
worthwhile and I support our participa- 
tion. But what concerns me, Mr. Presi- 
dent, are some of our methods in the 
light of the results, or lack thereof, which 
are becoming apparent now that the Al- 
liance has had a chance to prove itself. 
Specifically, I am concerned over the 
problems generated by land reform. 

The problem of a reduction in capital 
outlays for agricultural equipment occa- 
sioned by the uncertainty of land tenure 
was noted by Professor Dulles. In- 
creased productivity is one of the pri- 
mary announced goals of the Alliance, 
Mr. President, but increased productivity 
per worker is possible only by reinvest- 
ment in capital goods such as farm ma- 
chinery which will extend the labor of 
each individual worker. The effect of 
agrarian reform in this instance has 
been contrary to its aim. 

Second, it is not difficult to understand 
why productivity has declined upon the 
parcelization of large holdings into the 
hands of those who have not had the 
opportunity to become expert in agricul- 
tural affairs. In a market economy, cap- 
ital goods tend to accrue to those who 
have proved their ability to arrange the 
factors of production so as to satisfy the 
market through increased productivity. 
To the extent that land tenure was based 
upon the noncapitalistic arrangement of 
feudal holdings, then land redistribution, 
from a purely economic standpoint, may 
have improved productivity. 

But to the extent that market situa- 
tions prevailed in the various Latin 
American countries, experience has 
shown, I believe, that there is no eco- 
nomic benefit in transferring lands from 
more productive control to the control 
of those whose limited experience has 
not yet suited them for an expanded 
market role. 
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In the United States, we have seen 
over and over again the situation in 
which all of the members of a numerous 
family may be experienced in working 
the land and capable of holding an agri- 
cultural job, but only one member of the 
family is found capable of managing and 
holding together a productive agricultur- 
al enterprise. It is simply not consistent 
with human nature to assume that large 
numbers of inexperienced people can be 
transformed into successful operators of 
agricultural properties simply by being 
given a tract of land, even though they 
be supported for a time by government 
grants and government direction of their 
efforts. 

Basic to the problems of Latin Amer- 
ica is the lack of capital. Without capi- 
tal in sufficient amounts there can be no 
adequate credit system. Without capi- 
tal in sufficient amounts an economy 
cannot buy the tools and facilities re- 
quired for industrial development, the 
creation of jobs, and the raising of liv- 
ing standards. In recent years some 
capital has been generated in Latin 
America through savings and some has 
been provided from foreign sources both 
government and private, but in Latin 
America, as in other emerging economies, 
the only source of rapid creation of capi- 
tal lies in the development of land; that 
is, in bringing into production land which 
is not now productive. Unproductive 
lands, while having a potential value, 
are a poor source of credit and contrib- 
ute little to the economy. Once put 
into production such lands provide a 
basis for financing further development, 
both agricultural and industrial, and 
contribute food and fiber to raise the 
standard of living and to liberate seg- 
ments of the population for industrial 
activity. 

The key to the economic development 
of Latin America is, therefore, the bring- 
ing into production of lands presently 
unproductive and every possible encour- 
agement should be given to promote that 
end. It is an end which can be achieved 
not by government decree or even pri- 
marily by government programs, but 
only by concerted and continued effort 
on the part of substantial segments of 
the population who are given the oppor- 
tunity under favorable conditions to de- 
velop new lands. One of the basic and 
essential conditions is the security of 
land tenure. Land development usually 
takes the investment of effort and money 
over a period of years and the returns 
are not quick. Unless there is security 
of tenure owners will not make the nec- 
essary investment in effort and money 
to accomplish the task and the general 
population will prefer to live in the great 
cities, keeping a shop or trading 
and producing relatively little for the 
economy. 

Mr. President, it is not in creating 
markets, in channeling specific resources, 
in redistributing wealth that the political 
and economic salvation of Latin America 
lies. Building specific factories to divert 
national production to a variety of prod- 
ucts, spending substantial sums to cre- 
ate jobs—laudable as these specific goals 
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may be—do not constitute solutions to 
hemispheric problems. Introducing the 
factor of uncertainty into the present 
unsettled situation through confiscation 
of land is not the road to increased for-, 
eign and domestic investment in Latin 
America. 

The solutions to the economic prob- 
lems of Latin American countries lies in 
achieving an atmosphere of monetary 
and political stability and instilling con- 
fidence in the investor through real ef- 
forts to create a framework in which 
capital investments can grow. 

Political acts of confiscation of pri- 
vately owned property have inevitably 
been followed by a drying up of foreign 
capital investments in Latin America. If 
the people of Latin America are anxious 
to achieve a standard of living compara- 
ble to that in the United States, then 
they could take no more enlightened ac- 
tion than to make expropriation politi- 
cally unpopular. Guaranteed land ten- 
ure is the place to begin. 

A basic distinction must be drawn be- 
tween programs aimed at encouraging 
the development of new land and pro- 
grams aimed merely at subdividing the 
lands now productive. A program of 
subdivision may satisfy temporarily the 
demands of the comparatively few indi- 
viduals who can be allotted portions of 
the subdivided lands, but such programs 
create no capital and, on the contrary, 
deter the development of further lands 
by destroying confidence in land tenure 
on the part of those who would devote 
their energies and substance to the de- 
velopment of new lands. 

For our part in the United States, I 
believe that before making further com- 
mitments to aid programs, a fair and 
objective record of the costs and results 
of land reform programs should be com- 
piled and thereafter kept current as a 
guide to our policy in this area. 

I believe such a study would show that 
it is not because too much land is held in 
too few hands that the economy is not 
fully productive, but that too often gov- 
ernments have failed in their primary 
responsibility of guaranteeing sound cur- 
rency, following anti-inflationary poli- 
cies, observing property rights which in- 
cludes not stirring vendettas against for- 
eign or domestic capital, and creating 
stable political environments to attract 
investment. To a great extent radical 
politics is responsible for the flight of 
capital abroad which has occurred in 
Latin America. Only through an al- 
liance of responsibility between politics 
and finance is progress possible. 

For a good many years now land 
reform projects have been in operation 
in Latin America and it should be pos- 
sible to draw up a balance sheet to show 
the cost of such programs in money and 
effort and their impact upon the pro- 
duction and the agricultural economies 
of the areas in which they exist. The 
principal capital of all Latin American 
countries lies in its agriculture and it 
would seem folly to pursue programs 
which have such far-reaching effects 
upon this capital without examining 
carefully the results of the ventures in 
land reform heretofore undertaken. 
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We therefore urge that such studies be 
made at once and that our Government 
not undertake continued support of land 
reform programs unless such a study in- 
dicates that they do in fact accomplish 
the objectives claimed for them at a cost 
commensurate with the results. If such 
a study should reflect that these ventures 
have not in fact produced worthwhile 
results at a cost justified by such results, 
then our Government should not con- 
tinue to urge land reform and should in- 
stead support free enterprise-based pro- 
grams aimed at increasing agricultural 
production and thereby raising the 
standard of living of the agricultural sec- 
tor and improving the entire economic 
picture of Latin America. 

If our Latin American policy is to suc- 
ceed and we are to win the battle 
against communism in that area, we 
must adopt and pursue consistently a 
sound policy with regard to land use and 
tenure. In the Communist infiltration 
of Latin America the major weapon has 
been the espousal of land reform pre- 
sented as a program for the subdivision 
and distribution in small tracts of lands 
presently developed and in production. 
The program has served the Commu- 
nist’s cause well in that it enables him 
to point to an asset the distribution of 
which appeals to large numbers of 
poorly informed people. In the longer 
range, the program is also attractive to 
the Communist in that if carried 
through it first destroys the resources 
of landowners who are in the forefront 
of the opposition of communism and it 
finally leads to a communization of ag- 
riculture rather than to an agriculture 
of small landowners as is pictured at the 
outset. The program, as the Commu- 
nist well knows, is destructive of pro- 
duction in that it takes productive units 
which have generally reached a reason- 
able state of efficiency over years of de- 
velopment and subdivides them into 
units which in most cases are no longer 
efficient. The natural result, as we have 
seen in Cuba and in China, is that when 
the loss of production from excessive 
subdivision becomes apparent, the Com- 
munist is then in a position to insist 
upon a communal form of agriculture in 
which small ownerships are finally sur- 
rendered to the state and operated as 
parts of agricultural communes. 

The Communist “land reform” pro- 

has the short range public appeal 
of distributing something for nothing, 
but its inherent weakness lies in its in- 
trinsically destructive results. By con- 
trast, the United States should adopt a 
constructive policy of supporting in 
every proper way programs aimed not 
at the destruction of presently produc- 
tive operations, but rather at the de- 
velopment of production from lands not 
now in use. It has been estimated that 
in Latin America only about 444 percent 
of the land is actually under cultivation 
and only about another 20 percent is in 
pasture. The criticism is often made that 
in Latin America too much of the land 
is owned by too few people. The fact 
is that it would be impossible for the 
small percentage of the land which is 
in production to be owned by a large 
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percentage of the population without re- 
ducing the holdings to such small sizes 
as to be impractical. In the United 
States it is estimated that only 6 million 
people are employed in agriculture and 
this is more than is necessary. 

The solution to the problem of having 
a larger number of landowners lies not 
in the subdivision of land now in produc- 
tion but in the development of new lands. 
The lack of such development stems not 
from the unwillingness of the owners of 
the land, much of which is held by the 
Government themselves, to see it devel- 
oped and brought into production, but 
rather from the fact that the necessary 
capital, the necessary know-how and the 
necessary willingness to endure the 
sacrifices always attendant upon the de- 
velopment of new lands, have not been 
applied to such areas. If the United 
States adopts a policy of supporting pro- 
grams which have as their aim the devel- 
opment of such lands, then we should 
energetically and clearly point out to 
Latin America and to the world the 
destructive nature of the Communist 
concept of Jand reform and by contrast 
the constructive nature of our own 
policy, pointing out particularly that the 
Communist program inevitably leads to 
the loss of private land ownership by all 
landowners, large and small, while our 
policy offers a broad opportunity for land 
ownership by all who are willing to work 
the land. 

The security of land tenure which is 
inherent in the policy suggested for the 
United States and the increase in the 
number of landowners which would re- 
sult from such a policy would be the 
strongest bulwark we could build against 
communism in Latin America and would 
remove from the political scene there the 
pressures which have stemmed from the 
existence of substantial numbers of 
poorly informed people to whom the 
Communist can appeal by the proposal 
to subdivide the relatively limited areas 
of land now in production. 


PERSONAL STATEMENT 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, on a 
few votes last week while I was neces- 
sarily absent, my position was unrecord- 
ed. I wish to announce my position on 
those votes as follows: 

On August 16, the Russell motion to 
table the motion by Senator CLARK to set 
aside until August 12 further considera- 
tion of the Defense Appropriations Act, 
H.R. 15941—No. 207: Aye. 

On August 17, the Thurmond substi- 
tute, for the Russell-Saltonstall amend- 
ment on call to active duty of members of 
the Ready Reserves, relative to the call of 
Ready Reserves by units only—No. 208: 
No. 

On August 17, the adoption of the Rus- 
sell-Saltonstall amendment authorizing 
the President to call to active duty for 
not more than 24 months any member in 
the Ready Reserves who has not served 
on active duty other than training—No. 
209: Aye. 

On August 18, McGovern amendment 
to reduce various portions of the defense 
appropriations bill—No. 210: No. 
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On August 18, Hartke amendment to 
delete committee language on overseas 
teachers’ salaries—No. 211: Aye. 

On August 18, Clark amendment to re- 
duce by $154 millions funds for procure- 
ment of equipment and missiles—No. 
212: No. 

On August 18, Hartke amendment to 
increase from $455 to $492 the average 
per pupil payment under the overseas 
education program for DOD depend- 
ents—No, 213: Aye. 

On August 18, final passage of defense 
appropriations bill, H.R. 15941—No. 214: 
Aye. 


THE INDIAN AND THE GREAT 
SOCIETY 


Mr. MONDALE. Mr. President, in 
our economy of plenty there is prob- 
ably no more deprived or forgotten group 
than our Indians. Their plight, and 
some glimmering of hope for the future, 
is excellently portrayed in a series of 
articles which appeared last month in the 
Minneapolis Tribune. 

These articles, entitled “The Indian 
and the Great Society,” were written by 
Sam Newlund. They show the variety of 
problems facing the Indian on the res- 
ervation and in the cities. As Mr. New- 
lund points out, 90 percent of reservation 
dwellings are substandard, reservation 
unemployment can reach as high as 90 
percent, and infant death rates are 60 
percent higher than they are for non- 
Indians. 

Yet, there are hopeful signs arising 
from the war on poverty and other Great 
Society programs. The articles report 
“new ferment, new attitudes, and visible 
signs of change for the better.” There 
is still a very long way to go, but with 
full use of our antipoverty weapons, we 
can and must make life both on and off 
the reservation decent and productive for 
the Indian. As Mr. Newlund reports: 

The choice is no longer between two un- 
workable approaches—either to allow the 
Indian to vegetate under a stifling paternal- 
ism, or to force him off the reservation and 
let him sink or swim. 


Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that this perceptive and comprehen- 
sive series of articles be placed in the 
Record at the conclusion of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the series of 
articles were ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorp, as follows: 

[From the Minneapolis Tribune, July 6-20, 

1966] 

THE INDIAN AND Great SOCIETY: From YES- 
TERDAY’S FAILURES, UNITED STATES SEEKS 
“GREAT SOCIETY” ror INDIANS 

(By Sam Newlund) 

The hot, dusty trail twisted through a 
snake-infested woods on South Dakota’s Pine 
Ridge Indian reservation. In a clearing sat 
an incredibly-rotted log cabin atop a par- 
ched, barren knoll. 

Inside were seven raggedy, dirty Indian 
children—unattended. The youngest was 
an infant with a bottle propped on a dirty 
bed of rags. 

The children all had runny noses, filthy 
clothes and sores about their mouths. 

I asked one of the boys—he must have 
been about seven—what he had for break- 
fast that morning. He looked surprised and 
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said, “nothing,” as though it were a silly 
question. 

Outside the house and halfway down the 
slope was what passed for a privy. It had 
rotted boards—so decayed and shattered that 
its interior was almost totally exposed to 
outside view. It had no roof. 

It was an ugly and discouraging picture 
for an outsider trying to find rays of hope 
for Indian people in the War on Poverty 
and other Great Society programs. 

But signs of hope are there. 

During visits to seven Indian reservations 
in Minnesota, North Dakota and South Da- 
kota over the past three months, I found 
new ferment, new attitudes and visible signs 
of change for the better. 

The trouble is, poverty is still the rule, 
prosperity the exception. 

The scene described above is an extreme. 
Indians who live in such squalor are the ones 
you hear about most because they are “the 
Indian problem.” 

Other Indians are quietly going about their 
middle-class business—the engineer for 
Honeywell Inc. in Minneapolis; a medical 
technician at the University of Minnesota, a 
commercial artist, a bricklayer, a county at- 
torney. 

Still, most Indians remain a breed apart 
in their poverty. In proportion to their 
numbers, few if any groups can match their 
joblessness, unfit housing, poor health, lack 
of education and family breakdown. 

What are these problems in detail? What 
are the new “great society” „along 
with some old schemes, doing to help solve 
them? 

Why, for example, is the Indian often 
withdrawn, bitter, uncommunicative and a 
“fish out of water” in urban society? 

What is the poverty war’s Community Ac- 
tion Program (CAP) all about, and is it doing 
any good on the reservations? 

Why have the Upper Midwest reservations 
been largely barren of jobs, and what is be- 
ing done to bring work to reservation- 
dwellers? 

What, if anything, is being done to train 
Indians for jobs? 

Do Indians get a fair shake in school? 
Why is their dropout rate so high? 

How rapidly is the Indian’s rural slum 
housing being replaced by decent homes? 

How does slum housing contribute to 
disease and death among Indians? 

Is Indian health improving? 

What happens when Indians make the 
break from the reservation and move to the 
city? 

But attempts to answer these questions 
need to be put in historical perspective. 

The memory of frontier days when the 
white man barged into Indian country with 
his muskets, junk jewelry and whisky are 
not so distant that they have no effect on 
the Indian of the 1960s. 

The Indian you see wandering the streets 
near downtown Minneapolis has not for- 
gotten that his forbears were slaughtered, 
swindled and boxed into reservations by the 
white man. 

Nor is he untouched by the white man’s 
dehumanizing paternalism of later years 
and the decades of vacillation about solu- 
tions to “the Indian problem.” 

But are “great society” programs a different 
tune? 

Taking the programs as a whole, most 
white bureaucrats as well as Indian leaders 
agree that they are a significant step. They 
could pay off. 

“We are at a crossroads in federal-Indian 
relations,” commented Robert L. Bennett, an 
Indian named recently to succeed Philleo 
Nash as commissioner of the Bureau of 
Indian Affairs (BIA). 

“The paternalistic approach is good no 
longer,” said Bennett. “It has resulted, in 
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its worst manifestation, in a culture of pov- 
erty, and even at best it encourages a depend- 
ency approach to life.” 

The 142-year-old BIA has been the domi- 
nant government force in Indian life. Last 
year, the bureau and the Indian Health Di- 
vision of the Public Health Service—the 
other big Indian agency—employed some 
21,000 persons and had $300.7 million to 
work with. 

Established at first as an agency of the War 
Department, the BIA’s principal job became 
management of the Indian land that had 
survived white encroachment. 

But it also developed over the years a wide 
variety of people-oriented programs. Oper- 
ating with limited funds and tied to fluctuat- 
ing Congressional policies, it deals now with 
education, welfare, housing, vocational train- 
ing, industrial development, natural re- 
sources, employment and relocation. 

The bureau’s defenders point out that it 
has helped many Indians escape poverty. 

Its critics, like the Senate Interior Com- 
mittee last April, charged that the BIA is 
“more interested in perpetuating its hold on 
Indians and their property” than in bring- 
ing them “into the mainstream of American 
life.” 

But the BIA’s image among the Indians is 
improving. The early 1960s marked the end 
of its policy of “termination,” under which 
Congress ordered the bureau to end its spe- 
cial services to many reservations. 

Other bitter memories, however, lurk in the 
minds of many Indians—like the mother in 
a dilapidated log shanty on Minnesota’s 
White Earth Reservation, or the jobless, un- 
educated Indian man trying to drown his 
despair in a cheap Minneapolis beer tavern. 

The sum of these memories is that, until 
recently, Indians were not regarded as full- 
fledged people. For example: 

Until 1953 it was against federal law for 
an Indian to buy a drink. 

It wasn’t until 1924 that Congress granted 
suffrage to the 125,000 Indians who had been 
denied it. (But as late as 1956 Utah was 
still refusing the vote to reservation Indians.) 

And the Indian Bureau once actively dis- 
couraged the speaking of Indian languages 
in BIA boarding schools. 

Such memories partly explain why Indians 
first viewed the “great society” with the same 
dull skepticism which experience had taught 
them. 

But the credo of Community Action—the 
major anti-poverty vehicle on reservations— 
is the opposite of paternalism. It is self- 
help. 

Its distant goal may be Indian assimilation 
into “the mainstream.” But there is no 
crash program to sprinkle the Indian into 
the metropolitan mixing bowl, forcing him 
to abandon his roots in the earth and mysti- 
cal attachment to the outdoors. 

Instead, there’s new recognition that In- 
dians may have good reason for wanting to 
live amid trees, wildlife, open spaces and fresh 
air—after all, they were born and raised 
there. 

“You know what I tell a white man when 
he asks why Indians want to live on reserva- 
tions?” a Twin Cities Chippewa said. “I 
say, ‘Why does the farmer want to live on 
the farm?” 

The choice is no longer between two un- 
workable approaches—either to allow the 
Indian to vegetate under a stifling paternal- 
ism, or to force him off the reservation and 
let him sink or swim. 

Community Action recognizes that al- 
though urbanization may be the distant 
goal, the first job is to pump new blood into 
reservation life—now. 

The Indian’s problems, under this ap- 
proach, first must be dealt with where he 
is found. This view recognizes that some 
Indians want—right now—to assimilate, if 
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only someone will train them for jobs and 
hire them. 

But others want to stay where they are, 
and always will. They should have that 
right, the reasoning goes. 

Still others may assimilate some day in the 
future. They may, that is, if their attitudes, 
living conditions, education, job potential 
and work opportunities can be upgraded. 

And if they don’t assimilate, their children 
might. 

This, then, is the promise of the “Great 
Society” to Indians. 

Up to now, said a young Indian mother 
in northern Minnesota, with a sigh, “all we've 
heard is promises, promises, talk, talk, talk.” 

Will “Great Society” lead, at 
long last, to the conquest of “the Indian 
problem,” or to a new round of bitterness 
and despair? 

The answer remains to be seen. 


INDIANS Must Be UNDERSTOOD To HELP THEM 
COMBAT POVERTY 


(By Sam Newlund) 


To understand the Indian’s dull poverty in 
the midst of bright prosperity the non-Indian 
needs to know something of what makes the 
Indian tick. 

He needs to know, for example, something 
about “Indian time.” 

Indian time, in the words of a Minneapolis 
Chippewa, means simply that time doesn't 
mean anything.” 

“You go to a meeting called for 7 o'clock, 
We get there at about 9 o'clock. That's In- 
dian time.” 

This isn't done for spite. It's just that 
time, as measured by clocks and wrist- 
watches, didn’t exist for the 19th century 
warrior. That tradition has passed down to 
the present, to a lesser degree, perhaps. 

Who needs a sweep second hand to live 
out his days in idleness on a northern Min- 
nesota reservation? 

Gerald Vizenor, a Minneapolis resident of 
Indian heritage, explains it further. 

Time to an Indian, says Vizenor, is the 
“contrast” between day and night, sunrise 
and sunset. “It’s an experience.” 

What has this to do with poverty? 

It simply is one swatch of the Indian fabric 
that has to be reckoned with if “great so- 
ciety” engineers are to: 

Understand why Indians seem to be “out 
of it” when it comes to meeting the demands 
of urban living. (Like showing up on time 
for a job.) 

Communicate with Indians in such manner 
as to avoid superimposing the white man’s 
“superior” way—thus lessening the hope 
that the Indian will adjust his own ways to 
the realities of modern life. 

From the Indian viewpoint, and hardly 
anybody argues with this, the white major- 
ity has been trying for 150 years to do things 
“for” the Indian or “to” him. 

It hasn't worked. And neither has the 
reservation Indian solved the problems of 
jobs, health, housing and education for him- 
self. 

One obvious reason is that the means of 
self-support are scarce, since Many reserva- 
tions are isolated from sources of income. 

“What kind of factories are you gonna get 
up here?” scoffed an Indian leader who drove 
me over the scrubby hills of North Dakota's 
Turtle Mountain Reservation. “Nothing! 
Freight costs are too high, 

“You're not gonna get any factories up 
here.” j 

But there’s more to it than that. Why 
doesn’t the Indian leave the reservation if 
there aren’t any jobs? 

If he does go to the city, why can’t he hold 
a job? Why don’t Indian youngsters stay 
in school? 

(The questions, of course, apply to some 
Indians, but not all. Many do succeed.) 
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History has a lot to do with it. No other 
group of Americans has been so set apart 
from the rest, geographically, legally and 
psychologically, as have American Indians. 

There is no Bureau of Negro Affairs. 

The Indian way of life, closely knit com- 
munal groups, disinterest in acquiring pri- 
yate property, respect for elders, love of soli- 
tude, doesn’t fit our modern private enter- 
prise society. 

Paternalism, perhaps born of the necessity 
to protect early Indian tribes from unscru- 
pulous whites, deadened initiative. Over the 
years, Indians fumed at the autocratic hand 
of the Indian agent, but feared any move to 
be set free of his protection and services. 

Add to this the Indian’s sour memories 
about asking for a bank loan and being 
laughed at, about being stared at walking 
through the downtown streets of a big city, 
about the humiliation of attending a white 
school and understanding nothing but the 
Chippewa language. 

A Bureau of Indian Affairs (BIA) superin- 
tendent on a Western reservation once out- 
lined Indian psychology as a series of these 
contradictions: 

“A feeling of dependency on the non-In- 
dian world linked with a hostility toward it.” 

The desire to keep Indian culture while 
competing as an equal with non-Indians. 

A wish for authority, “yet fear of respon- 
sibility.” 

Expressions of “togetherness and concern 
for the community,” linked with acts that 
appear selfish. 

The demand for “freedom of action” and an 
“almost morbid fear of cutting the umbilicus 

this Indian to the federal govern- 
ment.” 

“The Indians were here first,” wrote Indian 
historian Oliver LaFarge. They did not in- 
vite us, they did not want us, and we have 
shown them precious little reason to believe 
that it would be an improvement to become 
the same as the rest of us. Indians are 
conscious of themselves as an aboriginal ar- 
istrocracy older, smaller and prouder than 
the D. AR. (Daughters of the American Rev- 
olution) .” 

The fact that Indians may regard modern 
society as inferior to their own heritage was 
evident in an interview with George Mitchell, 
a Minneapolis Chippewa. 

The unassimilated Indian, Mitchell said, 
has a conscious, or subconscious distrust of 
the white man. He's been disillusioned so 
many times in so many ways, and he doesn’t 
want to become part of it.” 

“This,” he said, “is the way I felt 10 or 15 
years ago. But slowly but surely I began to 
realize that we have to give up something 
of value, in order to get into the American 
way of life.” 

“Something of value,” according to Mitchell 
includes the Indian tendency to give, rather 
than acquire. 

“The more the Indian gave away, the more 
powerful he was,” Mitchell explained. 

“But here it’s just the opposite. The more 
you acquire the more powerful you are.” 

In Mitchell's lifetime, this meant a hunter 
on a Minnesota reservation might have spent 
a day in the woods, returned with a single 
deer and given it freely to a destitute widow 
encountered on the way home. 

“He felt a lot better,” he said. “I think it 
was just sort of religion.” 

A white man tells it a different way. 

“You and I are competitive,” said Frank 
Brady, education specialist in the Minne- 
apolis BIA office. “But the Indian is co- 
operative. 

“In other words, if you and I saw a park- 
ing spot at the same time, we'd be racing to 
see who could get there first. But not an 
Indian. He'd let the other guy have it.” 

The Indian also is reputed to be noncom- 
municative by white men's standards. 

Matthew Stark, adviser to a University of 
Minnesota project in which students lived 
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several weeks with reservation Indians, re- 
ported later: 

“The hardest thing to do was to teach the 
university kids how to talk to an Indian. It 
was hard to get these highly verbal kids to 
say, ‘How are you today?’ and then shut up.” 

LaFarge called this “a very old-fashioned 
reticence and reserve in initial contact with 
people.” 

“Our modern pattern,” he said, “is the im- 
mediate smile, the hearty hand-shake, the 
slap on the back and the instant use of first 
names. We enact a comedy of personal 
friendship on sight, one result of which often 
is that we experience no true friendship.” 

Indians, LaFarge said, withdraw from this 
approach, and “if there is an element of 
condescension,” hostility results. 

Vizenor believes that the Indian, even 
more than the Negro, constantly is aware 
of his separateness, because he is “constantly 
reminded of his race.” 

Billboards, newspaper advertisements, 
names of streets, cities, bodies of water all 
shout Indian names to the red man, and 


“he’s tuned in to this,” says Vizenor. “No 
other people do we do this for.” 
“You can’t forget it—mnever. It's almost 


worse than being a Negro. At least nobody 
knows anything about African history.” 

The reservation Indian, as Vizenor points 
out, is set apart even more than his city 
relative. 

“He's set apart not only because he is 
Indian but because he is rural, And he’s 
rural rural, not even a part of the white 
community in a rural area.” 

Vizenor, whose avocation is writing fiction 
and poetry with Indian themes, speaks 
reverently of Indian life before the white 
man came. 

“I hate to use the word animal,” he said, 
“but in the finest sense they were a beauti- 
ful animal. Their whole ecology was in the 
rhythm of this area. They were a part of it. 

“They'd have died if you moved them out 
of the plains, without some transition. 
They've worked here. They fit here.“ 

Most Indians, Chippewas at least, are pic- 
tured as disapproving the kinds of demon- 
strations the Negro uses to help achieve 
social justice. 

They're too damn proud to do something 
like that, too proud and too backward,” said 
Elmer Tibbets, secretary-treasurer of Minne- 
sota’s Leech Lake reservation. 

But there is evidence that Indians, and 
those who speak for the Indian, are following 
the Negro’s lead by complaining to the white 
man about traditional violence being done 
to his public image, 

One result is the Pillsbury Co.’s decision 
to change the name of a soft drink from 
“Injun Orange” to “Jolly Olly Orange.” 

And the April issue of Twin Cities Indian 
News objected to newspaper publication of 
“simple-minded cliches” like “happy hunting 
ground,” and “on the warpath” in essentially 
serious articles. It also denounced an edi- 
torial cartoon depicting President Johnson 
as a comical Indian figure. The President 
was saying “Me wannum back” to John Q. 
Public, who was holding money representing 
excise tax cuts. 

Such things perpetuate “stereotypes,” the 
publication said. “Indians just don’t have 
to put up with it.” 

COMMUNITY ACTION PROGRAM HELPS INDIANS 
HELP THEMSELVES 
(By Sam Newlund) 

For Mrs. Jennie Ellis, a 60-year-old Chip- 
pewa grandmother, the “great society” means 
electric lights in her home instead of kero- 
sene lamps. 

It means that the four grandchildren who 
live with her wear better clothes and eat 
better food. 

“They never did have enough meat, eggs 
and vegetables,” she said. 
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Mrs. Ellis, a social work aide in the war on 
poverty, lives with her husband and grand- 
children in a small, gray home at the end 
of a grassy driveway at Ponsford, Minn., on 
the White Earth Reservation. 

She is one of hundreds of Upper Midwest 
Indians hired by the Community Action Pro- 
gram (CAP). The exact number is elusive, 
since new projects are being funded con- 
tinuously, but by conservative estimate well 
over 1,000 reservation Indians in the area are 
working in CAP jobs. 

CAP is one of dozens of federally-aided 
programs that might come under the heading 
war on poverty or “Great Society.” For bet- 
ter or worse, it has had the most jarring 
impact on the slow-moving life of Upper 
Midwest reservations, 

Aside from whatever success workers such 
as Mrs. Ellis may have in reducing somebody 
else’s poverty, CAP itself has put money into 
many Indian pockets. 

The $300 a month Mrs. Ellis gets as a CAP 
worker (she started at $250) means she and 
her husband now can afford electric lights 
and better food. 

She and other social work aides living in 
White Earth villages are supervised by pro- 
fessionals hired under one of nine reservation 
CAP components. 

Her work includes visiting her neighbors, 
helping them deal with welfare officials, in- 
forming them of job opportunities, encourag- 
ing youths to sign up for the Job Corps and 
helping men line up vocational training. 

CAP is the nub of the War on Poverty. It 
means putting the poor to work in designing 
and wielding their own antipoverty weapons. 

The old method was to gift wrap aid pro- 
grams and leave them on the poor’s doorstep. 
Too often they didn’t work. 

To qualify for Federal funds, a CAP or- 
ganization must be heavily staffed with poor 
people—both policymakers and workers. 

“We've taken this business of involving 
the poor seriously,” said William Stava, CAP 
director for Minnesota’s Leech Lake Reser- 
vation. 

There's no problem finding poor people on 
Indian reservations. Most recently compiled 
national figures indicate that among 380,000 
reservation Indians, unemployment is seven 
or eight times the national figure, average 
family income is half the $3,000 poverty 
level, 90 per cent of Indian housing is unfit, 
and education and life expectancy are two- 
thirds what they are for the population as a 
whole. 

By June 1, according to the Minnesota Of- 
fice of Economic Opportunity, $2.257 million 
had been poured into CAP projects on the 
seven Minnesota reservations. 

Upper Midwest projects include preschool 
Head Start recreation, remedial education, 
social work, employment counseling, legal 
aid, study halls for youth, home manage- 
ment, adult education, health education and 
others. 

Poor Indians hired by CAP may work as 
teacher aides, recreation leaders, home eco- 
nomics instructors, office workers in CAP 
headquarters or in other jobs. 

Aside from the money they make on these 
jobs, benefits may be long-term and fuzzy. 
Whether a 5-year-old Head Start child es- 
capes poverty won't be known for several 
years. 

Whether a welfare recipient visited by Mrs. 
Ellis breaks out of squalor as a direct result 
of her work may be hard to ascertain. 

Neither do most CAP projects do anything 
to bring jobs to the reservations—jobs which, 
ultimately, must be brought if a long-term 
solution is to be found. 

But, according to believers in the CAP ap- 
proach, even if General Motors were to build 
a $10 million plant on a reservation, this 
wouldn't end poverty for all its Indian resi- 
dents. ° 

Many aren’t ready, the argument goes. 
Poor education, poor health, inability to meet 
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the demands of a time clock, family prob- 
lems, lethargy and just plain inability to 
communicate still would get in the way. 

Factors such as these are cited to explain 
why CAP projects may include activities that 
seemingly have no direct connection with 
poverty. 

Like music and drama, which Stava relates 
to the ability to communicate—a modern 
world necessity. 

“The lack of verbal skills is terrible,” he 
said. Many Indians, to Stava, 
need “a whole broadening of cultural out- 
look.” 

“Anything that the white man calls self 
expression (such as music) is so severely 
lacking that it is a real employment handi- 
cap.” 

Music instruction is included in the $210,- 
000 to be spent this year by the Leech Lake 
CAP under a component called “social 
achievements, industrial accomplishments 
and recreation” (SIR). 

Music is needed, according to the Leech 
Lake application for a federal grant, “to fill 
a cultural-esthetic void: There are no music 
teachers, there is no music instruction, there 
is no opportunity to learn musical expres- 
sion in the entire area.” 

The entire SIR project is needed, according 
to the application, “to provide children and 
adults with some of the advantages enjoyed 
by middle-income people in metropolitan 
areas.” 

Leech Lake's recreation program in the first 
year of CAP, officials said, “has proven to be 
an effective answer to the drunkenness, row- 
dyism and destructive behavior that is the 
end of a scale, beginning with a lack of hope, 
a lack of skills, a lack of healthy outlets.” 

The notion of using the poor as “social 
workers” is not unique to Indian CAP pro- 
grams. But, with the Indian’s distrust of 
white outsiders, it may be even more appro- 
priate to reservations than to city slums. 

“The best social work,” says Stava, “can 
be done sometimes by the neighbor who lives 
down the road.” 

For the first time, Leech Lake CAP people 
told federal officials, “the poor reservation 
residents have their own social worker— 
one not dealing with financial problems, 
budgets and grocery orders, and not tied 
down to bookwork.” 

Some observers claim CAP already has 
brought visible improvements. 

On Minnesota’s Mille Lacs Reservation, the 
county sheriff credited CAP recreation with 
reducing juvenile delinquency. The local 
probation officer reported “a significant re- 
duction in the number of Indian children 
referred to our court.” 

The school principal at Vineland, on the 
Mille Lacs Reservation, linked CAP recrea- 
tion with a reduction in breakins at the 
school, 

Indians are “busier now,” added Father 
Justine Weger, pastor at the Little Flower 
Mission at Mille Lacs. “They're running 
around, visiting each other, and they're more 
independent, too,” he said. 

Before, Father Weger continued, Indians 
considered themselves “just puppets,” but 
now “there is real discussion of vital deci- 
sions.” 

COMMUNITY ACTION PROGRAMS AID UPPER 
MipwEst’s INDIANS 
(By Sam Newlund) 

Free surplus food would be dumped on the 
garbage heap because Indian women didn't 
know how to prepare it. 

Or it would be fed to the dogs. 

Dried beans would find their way into 
youngsters’ bean shooters, but not their 
stomachs, 

All this was before the Community Action 
Pr (CAP)—including a component 
called home management“ —came to the 
tiny village of Bena, Minn., on the Leech 
Lake reservation. 
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Nobody claims that CAP has eliminated 
such waste completely. 

But Mrs. Frances Daniels, a CAP social 
work aid employed from the ranks of Bena’s 
poor Indians, believes it has helped. “CAP 
is doing wonders for the people,” she told me. 

If fewer surplus commodities are wasted at 
Bena now, it is partly because CAP hired a 
home economist, plus a nonprofessional aid 
for each of the reservation’s villages. They 
taught women to use the commodities, among 
other things. 

They also taught them things like sewing, 
budgeting and sanitation. 

like $3 million has been ear- 
marked for CAP projects on Minnesota’s 
seven reservations alone. Most reservations 
now are starting their second year of CAP 
operations. About $9 of each $10 comes 
from the federal Office of Economic Oppor- 
tunity (OEO). 

This is in addition to other War on Poverty 
programs affecting Indians. Job Corps, 
Neighborhood Youth Corps and VISTA or 
domestic peace corps are some of the major 
ones. 

CAP’s effectiveness varies with the reserva- 
tion, but the ever-present controversy swirl- 
ing about it varies only by degree. 

The tiny village of Inger on the Leech 
Lake reservation is cited as an example of 
CAP’s beneficial seepage into a primitive, 
isolated community. 

Inger is a sleepy village with log cabins 
nestled among pine trees and junked autos. 
Six months ago, according to an OEO offi- 
cial, meetings of Inger residents to discuss 
community matters were about as rare as air 
conditioning and dishwashers. 

Now, this official said, Inger folks are 
“sitting down and discussing problems for 
the first time.” 

I spent an hour in Inger during the spring 
thaw and found that CAP, along with a 
VISTA volunteer, had penetrated its nearly- 
impassable mud roads: 

The CAP activity I observed was a class 
in dressmaking for half a dozen Indian wom- 
en. It was being held in the nearest thing 
the village has to a town hall—a log house. 

The diversity of CAP projects is evident on 
North Dakota’s Turtle Mountain reservation, 
where ambitious tribal leaders—with help 
from hired professionals—applied for $1.5 
million to run 17 CAP activities in the second 
year of operation. 

The proposed activities were administra- 
tion, remedial education, a youth service 
center, credit union, home economics, man- 
ual arts, guidance and counselling, library- 
study hall, community arts, legal aid, gar- 
dens and small fruit production, transporta- 
tion, special education, housing aides, com- 
munity beautification, pre-school Head Start 
and Medicare information. 

About half the request was granted. 

Burton Niemi, a professional teacher, is 
co-ordinator of the Turtle Mountain CAP’s 
education program. One program already 
operating was remedial arithmetic and read- 
ing classes for elementary school pupils. 

The regular elementary grade school— 
operated in a modern building by the Bu- 
reau of Indian Affairs (BIA) has no remedial 
classes, Niemi explained. 

CAP classes are held in cramped, makeshift 
quarters in spare rooms of the frame build- 
ing that serves as headquarters for CAP and 
the tribal council. (The tribe wants to get 
federal funds for a community center to 
house school and other activities.) 

At the village of White Earth, on Minne- 
sota's White Earth reservation, I found a 
cluster of young Indian girls sitting on a 
hillside cheering the reservation baseball 
team in a contest with a green-shirted team 
from the nearby Tamarac Job Corps center. 

This, too, was part of a CAP program— 
recreation, 

(Most of the Job Corps boys who occa- 
sionally visit White Earth for ball games and 
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dances are Negroes. At a recent dance, for 
which a Job Corps band was playing an In- 
dian reportedly objected heatedly when his 
sister danced with a Negro youth.) 

(CAP officials decided not to invite the 
band back for a scheduled dance two nights 
later, so things could “cool down,” accord- 
ing to a recreation specialist. The dance 
was cancelled.) 

Critics of Indian CAP activities claim CAP 
favors women over men and children and 
youth over adults. They say CAP spends too 
much money on programs obscurely con- 
nected with poverty—like recreation—and 
not enough on jobs. 

It is generally true that other Great Society 
programs—like Manpower Development and 
Training, small business loans, and loans 
and grants under the Public Works and 
Economic Development Act (EDA)—are 
more exclusively concerned with creating 
immediate job opportunities. 

Some CAP programs are so concerned, and 
some are not. 

Reservations differ. But, as could be ex- 
pected, whenever jobs are dispensed—even 
at the usual CAP starting rate of $1.25 an 
hour—there is bickering over who gets the 
jobs. And there are charges of nepotism 
and favoritism. 

At Turtle Mountain, OEO held up CAP 
funds for a time because a candidate for 
tribal chairman charged that federal money 
was being used to help elect the CAP direc- 
tor’s brother to the tribal council. 

At North Dakota’s Fort Totten reserva- 
tion, the tribal council “fired” the CAP di- 
rector, charging that he had failed to secure 
much in the way of federal funds. The 
director replied that only the CAP council, 
not the tribal council, could fire him. 

Fort Totten’s CAP council was made up of 
the six tribal council members plus one 
other person. In Minnesota the picture is 
similar—the CAP council, which technically 
hires and fires the professionals, is made up 
of the Reservation Business Committee plus 
one or two “non-Indian poor persons.” 

When CAP organizations were first being 
developed about 18 months ago, said John 
Buckanaga, director of the Minnesota Com- 
mission on Indian Affairs, Indians were hesi- 
tant, reluctant and skeptical.” 

There was “continuous in-fighting,” and 
much conflict between CAP organizations 
and tribal leaders, Buckanaga said. 

But in a conference in Bemidji, Minn., this 
April, members of CAP governing bodies from 
the seven Minnesota reservations appeared 
to have embraced the CAP idea with en- 
thusiasm, They had gathered to study the 
details of business matters like personnel 
practices, delegation of responsibility and 
fiscal accountability. 

Led by Robert Treuer, then a leadership 

specialist for the BIA—the old In- 
dian affairs bureaucracy—the Indian leaders 
made common cause against a new one— 
OEO. 

They wired OEO in Washington, demand- 
ing that Indians have a voice in setting pol- 
icy under which federal CAP Funds are dis- 
tributed to reservations. In particular, they 
objected to an OEO ruling against hiring 
the relatives of CAP council members for 
CAP jobs. 

Although grumblings about nepotism are 
common on reservations, the Bemidji con- 
ferees said the rule would work a hardship on 
Indians who need jobs the most. 

OEO officials had explained that the rule 
was written for all CAP programs, not just 
Indians. “Performance,” replied the Minne- 
sota leaders, should be the test of how well 
a program is run on an Indian reservation, 
not a cut and dried rule, made in Washing- 
ton by persons who have never been on a 
reservation.” 

Herbert Bechtold, who reviews Indian CAP 
applications for the OEO, was at the Bemidji 
conference to hear the Indian complaints. 
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Although he gave no indication that the 
nepotism rule would be changed, he praised 
Indian leaders in an interview for taking the 
CAP bit in their teeth and running with it. 

“Poor people,” Bechtold said, “have a hell 
of a lot more talent than we give them credit 
for.” 

INDIAN HEALTH AID IS INADEQUATE 
(By Sam Newlund) 


Ed Black Bear, 63, is a Sioux Indian who 
liyes with his brother, Pete, in a one-room 
secluded house on South Dakota’s Pine Ridge 
Reservation. 

It doesn’t bother him that he has to carry 
his drinking water in buckets from a nearby 
“spring.” But he doesn’t like having to pour 
water through cloth to strain out the worms. 

Lena Black Cat, 32, mother of five children, 
is expecting her sixth baby in two months. 
As of July 5, she was yet to have her first 
prenatal medical examination for this preg- 
nancy. 

She lives deep in the Pine Ridge woods, 
too, and transportation to field clinics op- 
erated by the U.S, Public Health Service 
(PHS) is a problem. 

Carl and Edna Plenty Arrows get their 
drinking water from a creek that runs in a 
gully behind their house. Some of their 
children were playing along the creek bank 
when I was there. Resting in the shallow 
water were a couple of old car wheels. 

“They'll come down with diarrhea,” said a 
public health nurse. 

She tries to get Indians to boil their 
water or sterilize it chemically, but she 
doubts how often this is done. 

These are some of the facts of reservation 
life. These are some of the reasons Indian 
health is still about a generation behind the 
nation's as a whole. 

Diseases that have been nearly wiped out 
elsewhere—like tuberculosis—still are major 
health problems for Indians. 

True, improvements have been made. But 
poor environmental sanitation still is one 
of the main causes of Indian sickness, and 
recent actions to improve these conditions 
have been a drop in the bucket. 

Too many Indians still drink polluted 
water, use germ-ridden outdoor privies and 
practice poor personal hygiene. It is too 
difficult, for example, for many of them to 
bathe. There are too few bathtubs. 

And, as Dr. George Browning puts it, the 
Indian death rate from stomach and intesti- 
nal diseases is four times the national rate 
because Indian children in substandard 
houses are more apt to “suck dirty fingers, 
roll on the floor and pick up dirty things 
and put them in their mouths.” 

Browning is area director of Indian health 
for PHS, with headquarters in Aberdeen, S.D. 
His territory includes seven states, including 
the Upper Midwest. 

PHS operates hospitals and clinics, con- 
tracts with local doctors for health care in 
some areas, and builds water and sewage 
systems on reservations. 

Browning says Indian health “very defi- 
nitely is improving,” but he leaves the im- 
pression that he can only meet a fraction of 
the need—mostly because Congress doesn't 
appropriate enough money, and partly be- 
cause few medical people want to live on 
reservations. 

For water and sewers, it takes at least two 
years from the time a request is made until 
it is approved by Congress and work can be- 
gin. And too many needed projects are 
lopped off the bottom of priority lists, ac- 
cording to Browning. 

He and others emphasize waste disposal, 
water and good housing because they believe 
that if these problems are solved Indian 
health problems would improve dramat- 
ically. 

Nationally, the average reservation Indian 
dies at age 43, compared with 63 for the pop- 
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ulation as a whole. This indicates some- 
thing is wrong, and so do these recent random 
figures, which refer to Indians in the seven 
States of the Aberdeen area: 

The birth rate is twice the national rate 
for all races, and the gap is getting bigger. 

Infant death rate is 60 per cent above the 
national, but has dropped 37 per cent in the 
last seven years. 

TB death rate is nearly five times the na- 
tional, after declining 39 per cent from six 
years earlier. 

Nearly one Indian in 10 has otitis media, 
an ear infection associated with poor sanita- 
tion. Nationally, this is the leading “report- 
able” disease among Indians. 

Although Congress authorized the Health 
Service to bring sewers or septic tanks to 
reservations in 1959, Browning estimates that 
seven homes in 10 in his area still are lack- 
ing suitable water and waste disposal units. 

“Suitable” doesn’t necessarily mean indoor 
plumbing and water from an indoor faucet. 
It may mean, and often does, a safe outside 
well and a decent outhouse. 

Over-all, Browning estimates his area gets 
about $1 of every $10 it needs to meet mini- 
mum standards. 

Dr. Michael Ogden, director of PHS medical 
services at Pine Ridge, says nearly four fam- 
ilies out of 10 on his sprawling reservation 
get their water from creeks and springs. 
Many of the 243 wells, he said, are “in poor 
repair.” 

But 150 public housing units have been 
built at Pine Ridge—all with modern facil- 
ities—and more are coming. But so far, 
Ogden said, water and sewers have come only 
to the easy-to-reach villages, leaving un- 
touched the remote homes, like Ed Black 
Bear's. 

Besides the Pine Ridge hospital, PHS oper- 
ates four once-a-week reservation clinics— 
to reach families as far as 100 miles from 
the hospital. 

Public health nurses, community health 
aides, sanitarians and others are trying to 
bring good health to the remote regions. 

Ogden has other problems. He is short 
six hospital nurses, he told me, because “I 
can’t get people to come out here to work.” 

The turnover of doctors is so swift that 
with only three years at Pine Ridge, Ogden 
has had the longest tour of duty among seven 
physicians. (A young doctor can satisfy his 
military obligation by spending two years 
with PHS.) 

The hospital has two dentists for 10,000 
people—about one-seventh the national 
ratio—and as a practical matter they work 
largely on children, leaving unmet most of 
the dental needs of adults. 

Pine Ridge also is experimenting with a 
mental health program, trying to ease what 
Ogden calls “a sort of general mental illness 
characterized by lack of hope, lack of ambi- 
tion, and use of alcohol to dull the senses.” 

Indian medicine—which is tied closely 
with Indian religion—isn’t ignored by Ogden 
and his staff, either. He speaks of a “mutual 
respect” between physicians and medicine 
men, who still attract crowds to spiritual 
meetings in remote communities like Potato 
Creek. 


Peyote, an LSD-like drug, is taken by some 
Pine Ridge Indians in connection with re- 
ligious rites. Peyote, Ogden said, “is not 
a major medical problem,” although an occa- 
sional Indian will land in the hospital suffer- 
ing from an overdose. 

Medicinemen, Ogden says, realize there are 
some illnesses they can't cure, so they “refer 
them to us.“ Likewise, he said, “I’m glad 
when somebody goes to the medicine man.” 

These spiritual leaders perform healing, 
Ogden explained, “in the same way that 
Christian faith does healing.” 

I visited a medicine man in Ponemah, the 
most isolated village on Minnesota’s Red 
Lake reservation. 
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“I cure a lot of people where doctors fail,” 
said tall, black-haired Dan Raincloud Sr. 

Reluctant at first, he agreed to show his 
“outfit,” which he described as the gear he 
uses to “suck the germs out of other people’s 
sickness.” 

From within cloth bags secured by draw- 
strings, he produced four two-inch tubes, 
each about half an inch in diameter. Two 
were made from eagle bones, the other from 
brass, he said. These were the tubes through 
which Raincloud “sucked the germs.” 

He also displayed a small skin-covered 
rattle, which he shakes as part of the healing 
rite. Chanting of songs also is part of it. 

Then he turned his back, refusing to dis- 
cuss these secrets any further. 


START Mape TOWARD PROVIDING ADEQUATE 
HOUSING For INDIANS 
(By Sam Newlund) 

Shanties, shacks, log cabins, hogans, hovels, 
mud huts, tents—these are the words com- 
monly used to describe Indian housing. 

For the most part, they are accurate. 

Surveys—perhaps obsolete—remind us that 
90 per cent of reservation dwellings are sub- 
standard. 

That means no running water, no gas nor 
electricity, no indoor toilets. It means 
patched-up walls that admit sub-zero winds 
in winter and germ-bearing files in summer. 

It means overcrowding that sometimes 
must be unbearable. (An average of 5.4 per- 
sons to each one- and two-room house, a 
partly-obsolete study shows.) 

On South Dakota’s Pine Ridge reservation 
I met a woman whose shanty (“shack“ or 
“cabin” would describe it just as well) housed 
12 children. 

Her answers to my questions were faint 
mumbles or nods of the head, tinged with 
bitterness. Later, I regretted having pointed 
out to her the obvious—that her two beds 
must be pretty crowded. 

“Substandard” is a euphemism that has 
described Indian housing for generations. 

The most important fact now is that some- 
ene is being done about it. A start is being 

e. 

Almost as though the government is sud- 
dently aware for the first time that something 
is wrong, new and decent housing is being 
built through the Public Housing Admin- 
istration (PHA), the agency that has fi- 
nanced decent homes for low-income city- 
dwellers since 1937. 

It's been in the last three years or so that 
government-financed housing, PHA or other- 
wise, has been made to work on Upper Mid- 
west reservations. 

“By golly, I think it was just because no- 
body thought of it.“ a housing officer for the 
Bureau of Indian Affairs (BIA) said. 

Clearing away legal difficulties helped. For 
one thing, an Indian tribe was recognized as 
a bona fide governmental body that could set 
up a housing authority and deal with PHA. 

Now, through joint efforts of a handful of 
government agencies, 64 homes have been 
completed on Minnesota reservations, for ex- 
ample. Nearly 500 more have been approved 
or “programmed.” 

But, as with water and sanitation, this is 
only a small part of the need. 

Louis Thompson, housing officer for the 
BIA's four-state Minneapolis area, estimates 
that more than 1,600 new homes are needed 
at Minnesota’s Chippewa reservations and 
two Sioux communities. This is the number 
estimated to be unfit. 

In North Dakota, I turned of Hwy. 5 re- 
cently and stopped outside the tribal office 
in the heart of the Turtle Mountain Reser- 
vation. 

To my left were neat rows of new frame 
houses, paved streets, sidewalks, freshly 
manicured lawns, fire hydrants and a sign 
reading, “Slow, Protect Our Children.” 
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Inside, I remarked to tribal antipoverty 
officers that Indian housing efforts appar- 
ently had borne fruit, 

“Oh, you don’t think those are Indian 
homes, do you?” one of my hosts replied sar- 
donically. “Those are BIA homes,” occupied 
by BIA employes working on the reservation. 

On the opposite side of Hwy. 5, the roads 
were unmarked and rutted deep in mud. Log 
cabins, tarpaper shacks and hovels of every 
description were visible along the back roads. 
The rusted hulks of abandoned cars littered 
the scene. 

How soon, if ever, such scenes will disap- 
pear as a result of the new public housing is 

a matter of conjecture. (At Turtle Moun- 
tain, the first project is underway.) 

One man who already has traded a sub- 
standard dwelling for a house nearly as good 
as the BIA homes” is Hank O'Rourke, who, 
despite an Irish name, is more than half 
Sioux. 

O'Rourke, 54, now lives with his wife, a 
son and six grandchildren in a yellow frame, 
three-bedroom home at the village of Kyle 
amid Pine Ridge's rolling ranch land. 

The house has a gray shingle roof, red 
chimney, television antenna and shrubbery. 
In one corner of the front yard is a red fire 
plug. 

O'Rourke, a thin, wiry man who wears 
Western jeans and a cowboy hat with the 
side brims turned up, is an unemployed 
ranch hand. His wife works in a fishhook 
factory. 

They pay $60 a month rent to the Oglala 
Sioux Housing Authority at Pine Ridge 
Village. 

O'Rourke showed me his old house. It’s 
a fairly substantial frame structure now 
surrounded by high weeds at the end of a 
dirt road. But it has no electricity and 
O’Rourke had to carry water either from a 
nearby spring or from town. 

Last January, O’Rourke said, he slipped 
and broke his leg while carrying water. 

He allowed that the new house was “all 
right,” but he missed the quiet seclusion of 
the older place. “I’m not a town man,” he 
explained. 

Pine Ridge was one of the first reservations 
to get public housing. It has 150 units, and 
50 more units were approved two weeks ago. 

But tribal leaders incurred the wrath of 
commercial contractors in Rapid City and 
elsewhere when they decided to act as their 
own contractor and hired Indian labor for 
the first 150 units. 

The private contractors claim that, besides 
denying them millions of dollars worth of 
business, the self-contracting method takes 
longer, costs more and results in inferior 
work. Neither, they say, can the tribal au- 
thority provide competent carpentry training 
to the Indian workers, 

But the authority denies all this and 
claims private contractors would leave most 
Indian workers out in the cold, giving them 
only the jobs that whites didn't want. 

Mrs. Yvonne Wilson, housing authority di- 
rector, wrote to President Johnson and sev- 
eral congressmen, urging that PHA approval 
be given to the additional 50 units, without 
private contractors, 

“Please help us here on the reservation to 
go forward and be able to stand on our feet,” 
she wrote. “We will not let you down, we just 
want to be able to be self-supporting and 
have modern houses to live in.” 

At nearby Rosebud Reservation, plans were 
announced last week for a plant to employ 
some 100 Indians in making prefabricated 
housing materials, Four federal agencies are 
co-operating in financing that venture. 

Most public housing is either low-rent, in 
which the tribal housing authority rents to 
tenants after PHA-financed construction, or 
multual-help, under which Indians work on 
construction and gain equity in their houses 
for their labor. 
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On most projects, efforts are made to train 
Indians workers in construction skills. 
Funds from the Office of Economic Oppor- 
tunity frequently are involved. 

In Minnesota, the public housing break- 
through came in April when tribal leaders 
from four reservations agreed with contrac- 
tors on means of keeping construction costs 
to a level which PHA could approve. 

These projects—at Leech Lake, White 
Earth, Red Lake and Fond du Lac Reserva- 
tions—will total 272 units, at a cost of $3.3 
million. 

BIA officials give Sen. WALTER F. MONDALE, 
D-Minn., much credit for “camping on the 
doorstep” of the PHA until the red tape 
could be cut. “They found he meant busi- 
ness,” one Official said. 

SEGREGATED SCHOOLING CALLED BLOCK TO 
INDIANS’ PROSPERITY 


(By Sam Newlund) 


Racially segregated schools, where Indian 
children rarely rub shoulders with the white 
majority, continue to vex some “great so- 
ciety” programmers who regard education as 
& doorway to prosperity. 

“Talk about a segregated school!” ex- 
claimed the elementary school principal at 
Park Rapids, Minn., “You don’t have 
this in the South.” 

He was talking about de facto segregation 
that last spring isolated 83 Indian pupils 
and one white classmate at the nearby Pons- 
ford school on the White Earth Reservation 
in an educational island surrounded by the 
mostly white Park Rapids district. 

Ponsford (the Pine Point School District) 
is one of a half-dozen Minnesota public 
grade schools which are essentially all- 
Indian. 

The rub, according to local and state school 
Officials, comes when some graduates of a 
predominantly Indian grade school grad- 
uate to a predominantly white high school, 

The Indians are cowed by the more sophis- 
ticated environment, They do not respond 
in class. They play hookey. They drop out 
at the earliest legal age—16, 

Fred Bettner, Park Rapids school super- 
intendent, tells of the Indian girl who grad- 
uated from Ponsford to Park Rapids, faith- 
fully rode the school bus every day, but never 
showed up in class. 

After about two weeks of this, they found 
her hiding in a basement shower room. 

“You can make me come to school,” the 
girl said, “but you can’t make me go to 
school.” 

Unlike the South, Minnesota’s islands of 
segregation cannot be blamed on segregation 
laws. Neither does the Bureau of Indian Af- 
fairs (BIA) operate all-Indian schools in 
Minnesota, as it does in other states. 

Rather, the “Indian school districts” on or 
near reservations are run by locally elected 
school boards. 

And although evidence of white bigotry 
sometimes comes to the surface, officials of 
the State Department of Education say local 
Indian leaders usually are the major ob- 
jectors to consolidation with adjacent white 
schools. 

Indians who make up school boards in 
villages like Ponsford generally resist con- 
solidation out of fear that it would be yet 
another Indian surrender of local control 
to the white man. 

Reuben Rock, an Indian member of the 
Ponsford School Board, flared when I sug- 
gested that if Ponsford children went to 
an integrated school from the first grade on, 
their eventual adjustment to Park Rapids 
High School might be easier. 

Shaking a finger, Rock declared that the 
white man is to blame for dropouts, because 
it is white law that lets teen-agers quit 
school at 16. 

Whatever the cause, school attendance of 
Ponsford Indians drops when they begin tak- 
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ing the 20-mile bus ride to Park Rapids. 
In 1964-65, attendance at Ponsford averaged 
92.6 per cent. The same year Indians at 
Park Rapids had an 84 per cent record. 

Ponsford has grades one through seven, 
In 1961, 1¢ Indians completed the seventh 
grade, but five years later only two Indians 
graduated from Park Rapids High School. 

To combat this situation, funds from one 
“great society” program—the Elementary 
and Secondary Education Act of 1965—have 
been at work at Ponsford. 

A guidance and counseling worker, Ralph 
Brewer, has been hired with money from the 
act, which gives special aid to school dis- 
tricts in poverty areas. Besides counseling 
youngsters and their families, Brewer plans 
next fall to make a bee line for the home 
of any Indian youngster who fails to show 
up for school—and to find out why. 

Ponsford also was awarded federal money 
to hire remedial reading and music teachers. 
But, perhaps because of its isolation, no- 
body has been found to take those two jobs. 

“Would you come out here and teach?” 
asked Otto Kamrud, Ponsford principal. 

Brewer has found that Ponsford parents 
are either “very much interested or have no 
interest” in keeping their children in school. 
Some, he said, tell their children: “Do you 
want to be stuck out here on the reserva- 
tion the way I’m stuck?” 

Others may tell Brewer: “By golly, if my kid 
doesn’t want to go to school, I don’t see why 
he has to.” 

There's a lot of good potential among 
those Indian kids,“ Brewer says. There's as 
much intelligence in those 80 kids as in 80 
kids you'd find anywhere, Sometimes when 
you think of the backgrounds of these kids 
it’s surprising that they get to school the 
first day, let alone the second.” 

That background may include a shattered 
home life. A fourth-grade girl may find her- 
self playing mother to a houseful of small 
brothers and sisters because their parents 
failed to come home the night before. 

Even in school the pressures against suc- 
cess—“peer pressures,” Brewer and Kamrud 
call them—may be overwhelming. 

The two men tell of an Indian girl wha 
transferred to Ponsford from an integrated 
grade school where she had learned to take 
part in school activities and speak up in class. 
At Ponsford, they said, it took her about six 
months to succumb to her peers and quit 
talking. 

It is not surprising, some observers. feel, 
that such attitudes carry over into adult life 
and partially explain the isolation of the 
reservation Indian who migrates to the city. 

But educators have reason for hope. In 
1945, according to the State Department of 
Education, there were “only about eight” 
Indians known to be graduating from high 
school. 

This year, the number was 189, although 
this included the Twin Cities and other 
schools not surveyed previously. About two- 
thirds to three-fourths of Indian high school 
graduates go on to college or vocational train- 
ing, the department reports. 

This year, according to Roy H. Larson, the 
department's director of Indian education, 
134 “eligible Indian students” were on state, 
federal or private scholarship programs. 

Any student is “eligible” if he has one- 
fourth Indian blood and is deemed capable 
of completing a college, professional or 
vocational course. 

BIA and state officials say virtually any 
Indian who can profit from college can go— 
either with BIA, state or private scholar- 
ships, or a combination of these. 

The Minnesota Indian Scholarship Com- 
mittee acts as a clearing house for these 
scholarships. BIA scholarship money is 
available only for Indians living “on or near” 
reservations who want to go to public 
institutions. 
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State scholarships usually are for public 
institutions. At private institutions, they 
may include living expenses and books, but 
not tuition. 

Nationally, the BIA spends more money on 
education than any other activity. About a 
third of all reservation children attend bu- 
reau schools, the rest public and parochial 
schools. 

In Minnesota, the remaining islands of de 
facto segregation may not disappear until 
a new state law is passed. This legislation, 
defeated in the past three sessions of the 
State Legislature, would require all school 
districts to have high schools. 

Besides Ponsford, Larson lists five “Indian” 
grade schools which send their graduates to 
“white” high schools in other districts. 
They are White Earth (Waubun High 
School), Naytahwaush (Mahnomen), Vine- 
land (Onamia), Nett Lake (Orr) and Bishop 
Whipple (Morton). 

At community meetings where voluntary 
consolidation was discussed, according to 
Bettner, some white parents would get up 
and ask: “Does this mean that my kids would 
have to go to school with the Indians at 
Ponsford?” 

Whereupon, at one meeting, an Indian 
leader rose to inform white listeners that 
Indians didn’t want consolidation any more 
than they did. 


RESERVATIONS PROVIDE LITTLE REGULAR WORK 
(By Sam Newlund) 


Hank Smith, 54, can take you into the 
woods north of Ponsford, Minn., and show 
you mixed acres of birch, aspen and “pop- 
ple,” and demonstrate how he and other 
Indians can pick up a little loose change 
by power-sawing pulpwood. 

Before Smith clears a profit he has to 
figure items such as “stumpage fees“ —the 
charges paid for the cutting privilege—and 
the cost of hauling the pulp to a sawmill. 
He also must pay the cutters who work for 
him. 

Pulp-cutting, which in Indian country 
usually is synonomous with “working in the 
woods,” is common on wooded reservations, 
like Minnesota’s. 

But it’s seasonal work, and it’s had mea- 
ger effect on the stubborn problem of jobs 
for reservation dwellers. 

So has just about everything so far—in- 
cluding some of the newer “great society” 
programs the goal of which is economic de- 
velopment and job-making. 

Smith wanted to cash in on one of these 
programs by getting a low-interest small 
business loan under Title IV of the Economic 
Opportunity (antipoverty) Act and open a 
gasoline station in nearby Park Rapids, 
Minn 


The Small Business Administration (SBA) 
approved the loan — 86,000 repayable in 15 
years at 4 per cent interest —but now Smith 
has second thoughts about whether he can 
make a go of it. 

If he decides to try, he will pay the Mobil 
Oil Co. $150 a month rent. I've got to sell 
a lot of gas to pay that,” he said. 

SBA loans under the antipoverty act go 
a step further than the SBA loans that have 
been available for some time. Their terms 
are even more liberal. 

Their aim is to enable low-income persons 
who have potential for running a business, 
but neither cash nor credit. 

But the pogram has not been heavily fi- 
nanced by Congress, and in Minnesota only 
seven loans totaling $74,000 have been ap- 
proved, all on the White Earth Reservation. 
Smith’s is one of them, 

Most SBA loans go to cities, not places like 
Indian reservations, because “we are faced 
with a situation where we must decide on 
the best possible use of limited resources,” 
an SBA spokesman in Washington, D.C., ex- 
plained. 
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But is the reservation job picture improv- 
ing any? 

Jobs still are in short supply on Upper 
Midwest reservations, which typically are be- 
deviled by isolation from centers of com- 
merce, poor farm land and anemic tax bases. 

There are small private and tribal enter- 
prises here and there, which help a little, 
but nothing so far of massive impact. 

(The exception, noted earlier, is the distri- 
bution of jobs under the poverty-war Com- 
munity Action Program.) 

On Minnesota’s Red Lake Reservation, a 
recent economic development report noted 
that less than 10 per cent of the work force 
was regularly employed. 

About 20 to 30 per cent work seasonally as 
fishermen, pulp cutters or wild rice har- 
vesters, but the rest “must rely upon relief 
or welfare payments in order to subsist,” the 
report said. 

And Red Lake generally is regarded as per- 
haps the “best off” reservation in Minnesota. 

Red Lake has a fishery and a small cedar- 
post plant operated by a Michigan firm. 
Tribal leaders are dickering with government 
and industrial sources for a furniture factory 
and industrial park. 

Last month, the new Economic Develop- 
ment Administration (EDA) granted the 
tribe $200,000 to help rebuild its burned-out 
sawmill. 

In all, the tribe is shooting for $1,878,000 
in EDA, state, commercial and tribal money 
to build the industrial park, furniture fac- 
tory and rebuild the sawmill. 

The furniture plant would be run by Eisen 
Bros., Inc., Hoboken, N.J. It would employ, 
the tribe hopes, 156 Indians the first and sec- 
ond years of operation and more than 219 
later. 

If these plans materialize they would be 
among the most ambitious on reservations 
in this area. 

At Mille Lacs reservation, where leaders 
say 9 out of 10 reservation families make 
less than $3,000 and per-capita income is 
$625 to $675, a private charitable group called 
Mille Lacs Foundation has been formed to 
work as a catalyst“ to industrial develop- 
ment. 

The foundation, with backing of several 
prominent Twin Citizens, established a small 
garment factory in nearby Onamia, Minn, 
The foundation’s aim is to get industry to 
the reservation and raise industrial develop- 
ment money to augment public funds. 

The Bureau of Indian Affairs (BIA) has 
several job-directed programs in the works— 
a revolving loan fund for new enterprises, 
management of timber sales, road building, 
economic resource studies and the like. 

Generally, though, it probably still is true 
that more reservation income is produced by 
seasonal activities such as pulpcutting, wild 
rice harvesting and tourism than by more 
permanent jobs. 

And for Indians working in small resorts, 
lodging houses and restaurants, the diffi- 
culties of earning above the “poverty line” 
is the same as for white workers in rural 
areas. There is no federal minimum wage 
for these industries, and the state minimum 
for the smallest towns ranges from 75 to 85 
cents an hour. 

Even 85 cents an hour, 52 weeks a year, 
comes to only $2,184, well below the $3,000 
poverty line. And such jobs rarely are year- 
round. 

The Public Works and Economic Develop- 
ment incorporated many benefits of the old 
Area Redevelopment Administration (ARA), 
was approved nearly a year ago. It is the 
“great society” program that appears to have 
the greatest potential impact on the reser- 
vation job picture. 

It provides loans and grants for facilities 
(such as roads, water and sewerage) that 
will attract industry, low-interest loans to in- 
dustries locating in depressed areas and tech- 
nical assistance. 
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On Minnesota reservations, the only EDA 
money allocated so far is the $200,000 to re- 
build Red Lake’s sawmill (insurance money 
will bring an additional $80,000.) 

Other EDA money is being funneled to 
reservation areas, such as the $83,000 awarded 
to the village of Cass Lake, Minn., for sewer, 
gutter and street paving work. (William 
Stava, CAP director on the Leech Lake Res- 
revation, which surrounds Cass Lake, said 
there was no co-ordination with Indian anti- 
poverty officers and that the project probably 
would have little direct benefit for Indians.) 

Of the 11 Upper Midwest reservation CAP 
directors who returned a Minneapolis Tribune 
questionnaire, only one said EDA has made a 
“significant impact” on reservation econ- 
omies. Several EDA applications, however, 
were in the works. 

Where Indians have developed tribal en- 
terprises, details still were pretty much sub- 
ject to approval of the BIA. 

At Red Lake, for example, BIA rules—pub- 
lished in the Code of Federal Regulations— 
authorize the tribe to engage in its commer- 
cial fishing operation. The code prescribes 
the fishing season, tells who must market the 
fish and sets penalties and quotas. 

Since the quotas for walleyes, perch and 
other fish are fixed, the addition of more 
Indian fishermen who bring their catches to 
the fishery “simply means that more persons 
are dividing a fixed amount of money,” an 
economic reports points out. 

The federal code also says fishing “may 
be suspended by order of the secretary (of 
the interior) at any time.” 

BIA officials say such codes usually are 
drawn up by the tribes themselves, in co- 
operation with the bureau, and thus repre- 
sent tribal desires. 

But reservations such as Red Lake can 
point to hopeful signs. The interest of an 
out-of-state furniture company in building 
a plant on the reservation is one. The ad- 
vantages, besides EDA financing, include 
ample supplies of labor and timber. 

Timber, says Roger Jourdain, Red Lake 
tribal chairman, is “the hub of our economy.” 

Can the tribe offer an outside employer a 
good work force? 

“Listen, my friend,” said Jourdain, “you 
bring the industry to the reservation, and 
I'll show you good work records. When work 
is available, the record here can stand up 
pad any doggone work record in the Twin 

ties,” 


MARKETABLE SKILLS HELP INDIANS GET AHEAD 
(By Sam Newlund) 


Uncle Sam has bet nearly $3,000 that part- 
Indian Joseph Gonier will break permanently 
from the job sterility óf his reservation 
birthplace, land feet first in the hurly- 
burly of city life and disappear among hordes 
of self-sufficient Americans. 

Husky, strong, and quietly confident, 
Gonier has just graduated from an 88-week 
electronics course financed by the Bureau 
of Indian Affairs’ (BIA) employment assist- 
ance program. 

He has landed a job with Honeywell Inc., 
and is slated to work as a computer mainte- 
nance man at $117 a week after additional 
training by Honeywell in Massachusetts. 

Gonier, 25, is one of many Indians the gov- 
ernment is trying to equip for the job market 
by teaching them a trade, or, if nothing else, 
taking them a step or two in the direction 
of employability. 

Job training, realistically in tune with the 
job market, is a key ingredient of any “Great 
Society” or poverty war effort. 

The BIA calls its adult vocational training 
program “a big gun“ in its own “war on pov- 
erty.” The program has been around since 
1958 but its Congressionally-authorized 
spending account has quadrupled since then. 

The nearly $3,000 spent on Gonier under 
this program, Public Law 959, included tul- 
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tion, books and materials at Northeastern 
Television and Electronics Institute, Minne- 
apolis. It included transportation from his 
home on the Nett Lake reservation, plus $210 
@ month living allowance while going to 
school. 

If Gonier needs some cash to tide him over 
until his first Honeywell check arrives, he'll 
get that, too. 

The bureau has been plodding quietly 
along with its vocational training program 
while several newer schemes with roughly the 
same objectives for the poor work force, In- 
dian and otherwise, have been rolling out 
of Congress. 

Some newer programs, aimed at boosting 
“employability” if not job skills, include: 

Manpower Development and Training Act 
(MDTA)—Like the BIA’s Indians-only vo- 
cational program, it can provide vocational 
training in trade schools or on-the-job, with 
living expenses paid. 

Work Experience (Title v) —This section of 
the Economic Opportunity (antipoverty) Act 
(EOA) offers remedial education, on-the-job 
“work experience” and counselling for job- 
less household heads in welfare families. 

Job Corps—Under the EOA, this provides 
away-from-home basic education and job 
training for youths. Larger urban centers 
offer specific skills training. Smaller rural 
centers concentrate on remedial education 
and “work experience,” like brush clearance 
in national forests. 

Neighborhood Youth Corps—Also for 
youths, it allows them to stay home, earn 
some money, maybe go back to school or stay 
in, maybe learn how to hold a job, maybe 
learn a skill, Projects can be anything 
“public.” 

The BIA’s adult vocational training pro- 
gram, like most bureau services, is for In- 
dians who live “on or near” reservations. It 
is tied in with the bureau's relocation pro- 
gram, under which the bureau helps migrat- 
ing Indians get established in cities. In 
Minnesota, at least, nearly all trainees leave 
the reservations to get it. 

According to the bureau’s Minneapolis area 
office, there are 132 Minnesota Indians in 
BIA-financed trade school training, 44 in the 
Twin Cities and 81 in other cities from Ohio 
to California. 

Indians. sometimes grumble that this 
training is fine—if you want to go where you 
can get it (the number of cities where train- 
ing is available is limited.) 

Some Twin Cities Indians grumble that 
it is fine—if you want to apply for it while 
you're still living “on or near” the reserva- 
tions. 

The degree that MDTA trade school train- 
ing has helped Indians is hard to pin down, 
since records up to now didn’t include the 
racial background of enrollees. 

But until a few weeks ago, on-the-job 
training under MDTA obviously has had little 
impact for reservation Indians, at least in 
Minnesota. 

P. Wesley Johnson, regional director of the 
federal Bureau of Apprenticeship and Train- 
ing, said MDTA on-the-job training “doesn’t 
apply to a situation like an Indian reserva- 
tion.” 

A vicious circle often got in the way. 
Under MDTA terms, an employer can’t offer 
on-the-job training unless there is reason- 
able assurance that the newly-training work- 
ers will be hired. But the number of em- 
ployers around reservations who have a po- 
tential for new workers is pretty skimpy. 

On Minnesota’s Leech Lake reservation, 
the Community Action Program (CAP) 
wanted to train 10 carpenters with MDTA 
funds while they worked on home construc- 
tion projects. MDTA officials rejected the 
plan at first on the grounds that the jobs 
would fizzle out when the project was com- 
pleted. 

But later, according to the office of Sen. 
WALTER F. MONDALE, D-Minn., MDTA on-the- 
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job training was approved for 90 Indians 
working on public housing construction 
projects at Leech Lake, White Earth, and 
Red Lake reservations. 

On North Dakota's Turtle Mountain reser- 
vation, CAP people apparently satisfied 
MDTA in planning the construction of a 
community center. MDTA funds there 
would pay for on-the-job. training of Indian 
construction workers. 

The assurance of job opportunities upon 
completion of the project was given by 
building trades unions at Minot, N.D. The 
unions also would furnish on-the-job in- 
structors. 

Six miles down the road from Turtle 
Mountain headquarters, on the main street 
of the county seat at Rolla, a sign says, Title 
V Office.” About everybody knows what it 
means, 

For some 165 Indians on welfare it means 
work and remedial education, with second- 
year funds totaling more than $700,000. 

One of these families is the Leo Martins. 
They live in a two-room clay and straw hut. 
During the spring thaw, the hut was sur- 
rounded by deep black mud and thick, 
thorny underbrush. 

Martin is a thin, 29-year-old Chippewa 
who has never strayed far from the reserva- 
tion’s knobby terrain. He is semi-literate, 
although welfare records vaguely indicate 
that he went as far as “the fifth or seventh” 


grade. 

He has five children, three stepchildren 
and a pregnant wife. 

Martin has never held a steady job, partly 
because he can’t read or write very well and 
partly because there isn’t much work to do 
at Turtle Mountain. On occasion he has 
migrated to the Red River Valley to harvest 
potatoes. 

Title V for the Martins (the name is fic- 
titious) means besides work, that their 
monthly welfare aid is augmented consid- 
erably by the Rolette County Welfare De- 
partment. 

The work may look like “make-work” to 
some. Much of it could only losely be called 
on-the-job training. But welfare officials 
who run the project say the first step out of 
poverty must be learning work habits. 
Learning skills is only part of the story. 

One of Martin’s recent chores took him 
and his paint brush to the filthy, dilapidated 
county jail. He and other Title V workers 
were trying to make it fit for its occupants. 

He knocks off work at 4:30 p.m. twice a 
week for an adult education class which 
Title V conducts in the BIA-operated school 
on the reservation. This is part of his Title 
V obligation. 

At one time, explained Garmann Jorgen- 
sen, county welfare director, Martin said he 
wanted to be an auto mechanic. 

“The trouble is,” Jorgensen said, “he can’t 
read the manuals.” 

CHIEFLY: Too Many INDIANS, Nor ENOUGH 
LAND 
(By Sam Newlund) 

Last October, Lyle Keeble of Grenville, 
S.D., ripped open an envelop from the Bu- 
reau of Indian Affairs (BIA) office in Aber- 
deen, S.D. 

It contained a government check for $1.19, 
his annual share of rental income from his 
part “ownership” of 80 acres of Indian land 
on the Sisseton Sioux Reservation. 

Keeble, a 20-year-old Sioux, gets $1.19 a 
year because he is one of 30 heirs to a mar- 
ginal piece of property now being leased for 
grazing. 

This tract is part of the 108,000 acres on the 
Sisseton reservation that were chalked off 
under the General Allotment Act of 1887 and 
parceled out to individual Indians. The 
plots were 40, 80 and 160 acres. 

The growing number of heirs to this land— 
and the inability of the multiple owners to 
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use or dispose of it profitably—is called “the 
heirship problem.” 

Five years ago, the BIA estimated that one- 
fifth of the 12 million acres of Indian land 
held in trust by the government throughout 
the country had multiple heirs—six or more. 
The picture hasn't changed much since then, 

If Keeble’s lease income seems like pea- 
nuts, the BIA agency at Sisseton can top it. 
Records are kept there on lease incomes of 
one cent a year. 

Since the bureau disburses no checks for 
less than $1, it would take a penny-a-year 
Indian 100 years to accumulate enough to 
receive a $1 check. 

Because the heirship problem is a land 
problem, it involves not only the Indian's 
greatest economic asset but his way of life. 
Land and life to the historic Indian were 
inseparable. To many Indians, it still is. 

When the General Allotment Act was 
adopted, Congress felt the solution to the 
Indian problem was to chop of many of the 
reservations into checkerboard squares, allot 
each Indian a parcel and let him become a 
family farmer. 

Land not needed for these allotments was 
sold to outsiders, the proceeds to be held in 
trust for the Indians’ benefit. 

It. didn’t work. Farming, when done by 
Indians, was considered woman’s work, And 
many allotments were too small to be good 
“economic units,” 

Rather than adopt the white man’s private 
property system, many Indians sold their 
allotments at bargain prices (they could do 
so in those days without the present restric- 
tions.) 

The result can be seen at “reservations” 
like Sisseton. This pie-shaped area, mostly 
in northeastern South Dakota (the pie crust 
crosses the North Dakota border) is a crazy- 
quilt of Indian-allotted lands and white 
men’s holdings. 

Generally, the marginal, rocky acres make 
up the Indian allotments. Most of the rich 
farm country long since has been acquired by 
white farmers. 

To sell a piece of allotted land, all the heirs 
must agree. There may be hundreds of heirs, 
and the number is growing. 

It is even a matter of interpretation wheth- 
er Indians own“ their allotted land. Since 
the bureau holds the land in trust for the 
Indians, it is the bureau which does the 
leasing. (At Sisseton, the bureau leases to 
the highest bidder.) 

An Indian cannot sell allotted land as long 
as it is in trust, a bureau official at Sisseton 
told me, because “you can’t sell what you 
don’t own.” 

If an Indian wants to gain clear title to his 
allotted land through a fee patent (with the 
right to sell), he can do so if the bureau 
decides this is “to his best interest,” the 
Official said. 

The dilemma, under present laws and rules 
is this: Either leave the land fragmented 
and economically a drop in the bucket, or 
issue fee patents and run the risk of further 
whittling away of property with income 
potential. 

One unhappy form of whittling would be 
loss of land through tax forfeiture. As long 
as land is held in trust it is tax-free. 

Reservations in Minnesota and elsewhere 
have similar problems, although Sisseton’s 
is considered one of the worst. 

Thus, about 2,250 individuals share in the 
total of $200,000 in annual lease income on 
Sisseton lands. This averages about $88 per 
person, per year. 

One of the Sisseton heirs is Joseph Ren- 
ville, one of 150 shareholders in what is now 
a 120-acre tract. Some of it is tillable; some 
is good only for grazing. 

It is leased for $421 a year, or about $3.50 
an acre. The heirs’ share of the rent money 
ranges from one cent to $27.50 a year. Ren- 
ville’s is $5.27. 
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Renville’s grandfather—receiver of the 
original allotment—was Chief Gabriel Ren- 
ville, a trusted ally of government troops in 
mopping up operations following the Minne- 
sota Sioux uprising in 1862. (Renville 
County, Minn., was named after Gabriel 
Renville's uncle.) 

Renville lives in the town of Sisseton now, 
but he grew up on the allotted parcel. He 
showed me his grandfather’s grave atop 
a rocky hill overlooking a dusty road, a grove 
of box elders and the site of a 19th century 
Indian agency. 

Renville has no ready solution for the 
heirship problem. Understandably, he had 
forgotten the exact amount when I reminded 
him that his old homestead now yields him 
$5.27 a year. 

What to do about the problem has befud- 
dled Congress, Indians and the bureau for 
years. 

In its report confirming the nomination of 
Robert L. Bennett as new Indian commis- 
sioner this year, the Senate Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs charged that “the 
bureau has given lip service to correcting 
this very serious administrative problem, 
but has made no discernible progress toward 
solving it.” 

The committee asked the bureau to sub- 
mit corrective legislation “at an early date.” 

Five years earlier, Sen. FRANK CHURCH, 
D-Idaho, then committee chairman, said the 
problem's solution would be “the biggest sin- 
gle contribution toward the economic ad- 
vancement of the Indian people.” 

At Sisseton, one possible solution being 
discussed is consolidation through land- 
holding corporations, with heirs given cor- 
porate shares in proportion to their interest 
in the land. 

Tribal enterprises, such as cattle opera- 
tions, conceivably could be profitable if the 
tribe could gain control of consolidated 
tracts. 

At least, land could be leased more prof- 
itably if holdings weren't divided in such 
small, arbitrary units. 

Pointing out scenes of his childhood, Ren- 
ville was certain of one thing: his land 
mustn't be lost to “private people.” 

When that happens, he said, “the first 
thing you know, some fellow has built a 
fence and posted ‘No Hunting’ signs.” 

The Indian, he pointed out, is “used to 
running around.” 


CONFUSED INDIAN Tries Orry LIFE 
(By Sam Newlund) 


“And for those who still survived, what 
was there to being an Indian? Loneliness, 
the lost feeling of belonging to a tiny, 
dwindling, despised group surrounded by an 
overwhelming sea of aliens. Loneliness, and 
the long waiting for the end so clearly to be 
seen.“ 

Historian Oliver LaFarge thus described 
the Indian predicament when the red man’s 
extinction seemed imminent. 

And although the Indian survived and 
multiplied, “the overwhelming sea of aliens” 
aptly describes the view of the bewildered 
Indian who. seeks to transplant himself in 
1966 from the reservation to the city. 

The Great Society and the not-so-great 
hodgepodge of efforts to help the newly- 
arrived Indian in the Twin Cities over the 
past several decades have failed to make 
much of a dent in the problem. 

In proportion to his numbers, the Indian 
migrant still shows up too frequently on 
skid row, welfare and unemployment rolls, 
in jail and hospitals. 

He still is confused and embittered by 
application blanks, personnel tests, time 
clocks, police, receptionists, social workers 
and fast-talking bosses with white collars 
and white faces. 

It bears repeating that some Indians fit 
nicely in the dominant society. Their col- 
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lars are just as white, their martinis just 
as dry, their lawns just as well-clipped. 

The tragedy is that those who join “the 
mainstream” leave a partial-vacuum of lead- 
ership among those who don't. The latter 
are the hard core that reporters write about 
and the public hears about. 

If you take time to gain an Indian’s confi- 
dence he may tell you how it feels to move 
to the city. 

A young Indian man told me he hitch- 
hiked from á northern Minnesota reservation 
to Minneapolis with 50 cents in his pocket. 
He found his father, whom he hadn't seen in 
a decade, working as a handy-man in a down- 
town cafe, and he moved in with him, sharing 
his one rented room. 

The white people he met, the young man 
said, were like they are anywhere—too busy to 
be helpful, too suspicious and stand-offish. 
One of his first acts was to drift almost in- 
stinctively to a concentration of cheap 
“Indian bars” where he would find some of 
his own kind. 

He got a dish-washing job, but he felt no 
compulsion to show up regularly. Frequent- 
ly he would skip work, drinking instead “to 
forget.” 

“You can always get a drink,” he said. 
“Somebody will always give you a dime.” 

At night he sometimes “rolled” white 
pedestrians. 

“I'd walk up and say, “You got a match?’ 
Then, smash!” He gestured with a clenched 
fist. 

I'd take 10 or 20 dollars from the guy to my 
wife and kids, then take a dollar for myself 
and go out and get drunk.” 

Once, his 4-year-old daughter was sick 
with convulsions. He took her to General 
Hospital and was told you'll have to wait in 
line.” 

“I'd grab nurses as they came down the 
hall, and they’d just say wait your turn.” 

Finally, he said, a nurse realized the girl 
Was seriously ill—with meningitis—and got 
immediate help. She survived. 

He told of going to the Minneapolis Relief 
Division for a food order and being angered 
by requirements that he collect proofs of his 
residence. He got help, he said, when he 
threatened to go out and rob somebody. 

The Indian's troubles with welfare agencies 
and hospitals are among the most frequent 
complaints, often because of the residence 
requirement. 

It used to be two years, but now an 
Indian—or anybody else—must live in Min- 
neapolis for one year without public assist- 
ance before he is eligible for general relief. 
This, however, does not rule out help in dire 
emergencies. 

Tom Olson, former social service chief at 
the Relief Division, said recently-arrived 
Indians who asked for relief usually would 
be given a three-day order for food and 
lodging. 

Meanwhile, a caseworker would contact 
the county from which he came. If the 
county didn’t want to foot the bill for the 
applicant’s relief, he probably would be 
offered bus transportation back home, Olson 
said. 

Most Indians, a social worker said, “are 
just plain passive” and welfare agencies have 
trouble finding out much about them. 

“We've had this happen many times. You 
give an Indian a slip to fill out in the waiting 
room. We come back a while later and he’s 
disappeared.” 

Medical care on the reservations generally 
is available through U.S. Public Health Serv- 
ice hospitals, contracting doctors or public 
assistance, for those receiving it. 

In Minneapolis, Indians not eligible for 
welfare have roughly the same problem get- 
ting medical care as they do getting help for 
food, clothing and shelter. 

The residence requirement, which a Gen- 
eral Hospital official called “archaic and 
maddening,” again gets in the way. The 
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hospital will provide emergency care, and 
may even stretch the definition of what that 
means. 

But if an indigent patient is not on wel- 
fare (welfare would pay the bill) and if he 
hasn't lived in the county for a year, the pa- 
tient’s hospitalization isn’t “encouraged.” 

University of Minnesota hospitals also ac- 
cept non-emergency poor patients if some 
county welfare department will pay the bill. 

What happens too many times, my Gen- 
eral Hospital source told me, is that Indians 
“probably don’t get any care.” 

Proposals for a permanent Twin Cities em- 
ployment bureau catering especially to In- 
dians have been kicked around for years. 
The rationale is that Indians, because of 
their fear and distrust of regular employment 
Offices, need a place of their own staffed by 
Persons sensitive to their special needs. 

Off-and-on experiments have been con- 
ducted under partial sponsorship of Edward 
ee Neighborhood House in Minneap- 
olis. 

Reporting on the most recent operation, 
Waite House said 571 Indians came to the 
center for jobs in less than a year, and 235 
were placed. After six months, a survey 
disclosed that only 20 out of of 120 Indians 
placed were still on the job. 

Employers, according to the report, were 
generally sympathetic. “Yet, because they 
have businesses to operate and they are there 
to make a profit, many of their experiences 
with the Indians made them discouraged.” 

An effort is under way to bring the poverty 
war specifically into the Minneapolis Indian 
Picture. Hiawatha’s House of Bargains, a 
combination second-hand store and Indian 
social service organization, has submitted a 
$1 million appliaction for a Community Ac- 
tion program of education, vocational train- 
ing and social service. 

Complaints that the Bureau of Indian Af- 
fairs (BIA) is ignoring the needs of Twin 
Cities Indians who have migrated from the 
reservations have come to a head the last 
several weeks. 

“We want to be served like humans, not 
like quantities of land,” pickets told the BIA’s 
Minneapolis office. 

Management of Indian land is a prime BIA 
concern. And educational, welfare, voca- 
tional, relocation and other BIA benefits haye 
been largely limited by policy to Indians liv- 
ing “on or adjacent to” reservations. 

The bureau appears to be ready to bend 
a little on that point. Directors of the now- 
defunct employment center asked BIA offi- 
cials in Minneapolis to seek bureau approval 
for financing an expanded operation. This 
would include counselling on housing, voca- 
tional training and job placement. 

Local BIA officials are awaiting word from 
Washington of the program’s approval. 

Glenn Landbloom, BIA area director, ac- 
knowledges that many people believe that if 
the bureau is to help Indians it should help 
them “wherever they are.” 

Asked if he agreed, Landbloom replied, 
“Yes, I believe I do.” 

The Indian who came to Minneapolis with 
50 cents in his pocket had some advice for 
members of the Great Society who earnestly 
want to understand why Indians haven't 
joined it. 

“Do not judge a man until you have walked 
in his moccasins seven days,” he said. “That’s 
what I say to the white man. 

“If you want to know about the Indian, 
his feelings, his anxieties, go and live among 
him. Forget your cars, your buses, your 
fancy words and fancy clothes. Go among 
the Indian and live the way he lives. 

“Then you will know.” 


PEACE IN THE WORLD 


Mr. KENNEDY of Massachusetts. Mr. 
President, a newspaper editorial on the 
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subject of peace, which was printed in 
the Brighton-Allston Citizen and the 
Brookline Chronicle Citizen in Massa- 
chusetts on December 30, 1965, has been 
named the best editorial in a weekly 
newspaper by the International Confer- 
ence of Weekly Newspapers. Its writer, 
Editor Owen J. McNamara, received the 
organization’s Golden Quill Award for 
the editorial. I congratulate Mr. Mc- 
Namara for the award, and for the fine 
editorial. I ask unanimous consent to 
have the editorial printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

PEACE IN THE WorLD—Too Far BEYOND OUR 
REACH? 

There is a queer paradox to our times. 
All of us who have reached the age of reason 
have a deep longing for peace in the world. 
Yet we feel it is too far beyond our reach, 
too utopian to even discuss. 

As ridiculous as it sounds, most Americans 
are sure man will stand on the moon by 
1970, but we will never admit that he will 
stand a chance of peace by the millennium. 
We breezily speak of the day when we all 
will have helicopter pads on the roof, the 
day when there is no more heart disease or 
the day we can shop by computer. Yet few 
believe that man will someday be able to 
abide with his brother in peace. 

We make war on poverty, war on the dollar 
drain, war on illiteracy, but never consider a 
war on war. 

To those who have been bred on war—the 
grandfathers who were at Verdun, the fa- 
thers who served at Guam, the brothers who 
went to Korea, the sons who fought at Da 
Nang—war has been the human condition 
in this century, as it has in so many others. 

We laugh at the old fable that says one of 
our political parties is “the War Party” and 
we scorn the tired cliche that wars are only 
“created” to make munitions-makers rich. 
We know, deeply and with unshakable cer- 
tainty, that mankind is foolish to put itself 
in a position where he must resort to war. 
Man learned to talk eons ago, but even in 
this age of sophistication, he talks too little 
and wars too frequently. 

Here is the ultimate foolishness: we de- 
fend war with belligerence and pursue peace 
meekly. 

There is a ghost walking in this world that 
must be laid to rest: the truism that only 
Communist sympathizers want peace in Viet 
Nam. It is unfortunate that in the recent 
shrill national dialogue over Viet Nam, the 
issue has been narrowed down to fit similarly 
narrow minds until only two sides emerge: 
the Vietniks who want “peace,” and “the 
others” who support the war. This is not 
a true picture of anyone's feelings. We all 
want peace, whether we are supporters of 
the administration’s policies, members of the 
armed forces, student demonstrators or sim- 
ply members of the great confused middle. 

No one wants a war. No one wins in war. 
Soldiers know that and students know it. 
But somehow it all becomes lost in the na- 
tional hollering match. What has come out 
of all the contention over this war is a 
vicious set of standards: if you say this, you 
are a This. If you say that, you are a That. 
Peace and its meaning are buried under a 
pile of nasty labels. 

But still the idea of peace cannot be com- 
pletely lost. It crops up in_ peoples’ 
thoughts: a G.JI.’s Viet Nam Christmas is 
made a bit more bearable by the thought 
that “it'll be over, perhaps, by next year.” 
A father whose son is scheduled for military 
service faces up to it and is proud his son 
will do his part—but he is buoyed by the 
hope that “someone” will do something to 
end the war. A State Department official 
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keeps plugging away at his job and hopes— 
and hopes. And many, many others pray for 
it, although all that many have known in 
their lifetime has been the Cold War version 
of peace. 

But real peace would not be like the nery- 
ous Cold War stand-off which we have be- 
come used to. Real peace, like truth or 
goodness, is inimitable. It is or it is not. 
What the Communists want is not peace, as 
we conceive it. They would like a suspension 
of hostilities, truce as a time for regrouping. 
Peace to them would be like hymn-singing in 
an evangelist’s tent, a period of softening up 
for the hard sell to come. 

Peace to us would be a time for planning, 
a day to make life in a new world, a blessed 
respite in a time of bombast and conflict, of 
dire warnings and last-chance diplomacy. 

Our version of peace is undoubtedly the 
better of the two. But is not a mere cessa- 
tion of fighting one step along the very long 
road? If we silence the guns, have we not 
accomplished one important thing? 

How to win the peace? Ironically, the first 
answer is that we must fight harder and with 
greater determination and make the signing 
of a truce desirable to our enemies. Does 
this include changing our methods, going 
“further north” or using a wider range of 
weapons? We think not. 

We must work with every ability at our 
command to get the enemy to the conference 
table. We must find, between our version 
of peace and that of the Communists, a com- 
mon ground to at least bring the world to 
rest. 

But when the shooting stops, our job will 
only have begun. Because then we will have 
to find a way to rid the world of its nuclear 
neurosis. Driven by our knowledge of Na- 
gasaki and Hiroshima and by the fact that 
we are not alone in possession of nuclear 
weaponry, we must seek to outlaw their pro- 
liferation, Perhaps a good starting point for 
world agreement on disarmament would be 
President Kennedy’s nuclear test ban treaty. 

Finally, when peace—however shaky—is 
achieved, we must work to maintain it. We 
must wage “war” on an economic plane— 
we must awaken to the fact that there are 
other people in the world, people who will 
cause war or at least be the cause of war 
unless we are aware of their needs and their 
hopes. 

Peace, as sometimes invoked, is a con- 
tradiction in terms. Peace “here” is a grand 
delusion; peace “now” is a cruel dream. 
Neville Chamberlain’s “Peace in our time” 
was a fatal fantasy, since peace must be for 
As men everywhere and be intended for all 

me. 

Before World War III comes raining on us, 
let us realize that brotherhood begets peace, 
that reason begets peace, that strength begets 
peace. Let us fight for peace, but not seek 
that wider war that brings us to the day 
of chaos. Let us have peace. Let us think 
of peace and talk of peace. Let us, as the 
most powerful country on earth, declare 
peace against the world. 

Peace on this planet, however desirable, 
would be futile indeed if none of us were 
here to enjoy it. Cinders and rubble, drifting 
gases and the low life of lizards would have 
a long wait before “intelligent” creatures 
like man came this way again. 


REGU? ATION OF FIREARMS 


Mr. DODD. Mr. President, one of the 
best editorials that I have ever read on 
the question of firearms regulation was 
carried by the Norwich Bulletin on Aug- 
ust 22d, 

This editorial goes directly to the heart 
of the opposition’s tactics when it states: 

Aware of rising public sentiment for fed- 
eral law to regulate the sale of firearms, some 
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opponents of gun control legislation have 
changed their tack. Instead of opposing 
such legislation outright they have launched 
an attempt to water down proposals now 
before Congress. : 


Another paragraph of this excellent 
editorial is especially significant, I feel, 
since it responds to the frequently heard 
cry of the opponents of any and every 
type of gun control measure that we are 
trying to capitalize on the tragedy in 
Austin, Tex.: 

It is nevertheless worth passing note that 
the two cases which have given the chief 
impetus to gun control legislation—the as- 
sassination of President Kennedy in Dallas 
and the more recent Texas tower rampage in 
Austin—both involved rifies. This at least 
suggests that any gun control law intended 
to make it harded for psychopaths and crim- 
inals to get their hand on weapons ought to 
include more than handguns alone. 


I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Recor this fine piece of 
editorial comment, as well as a number 
of other outstanding commentaries from 
Connecticut, in support of reasonable 
controls over interstate traffic in fire- 
arms, as follows: 

An August 5 and August 9 editorial 
from the Greenwich Times; 

An August 11 editorial from the Col- 
chester Citizen, entitled “Guns for Every- 
one?” 

An August 5 editorial from the Bridge- 
port Post; and 

Two editorials, dated August 5 and 
11 from the Danbury News Times, en- 
titled “Control of Gun Sales Is Needed” 
and “Effective Gun Laws Are Necessary.” 

Each of these articles presents a good 
case in support of effective gun laws, as 
do many other editorials from Connect- 
icut and other newspapers across the 
country. 

I hope my colleagues will have the time 
to read these newspaper writings. 

There being no objection, the material 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the Norwich Bulletin, Aug. 22, 1966] 
INCONVENIENT APPROACH 

Aware of rising public sentiment for a fed- 
eral law to regulate the sale of firearms, some 
opponents of gun control legislation have 
changed their tack. Instead of opposing 
such legislation outright they have launched 
an attempt to water down proposals now 
before Congress. 

Senator Hruska of Nebraska led the troops 
with a denunciation of Senator THOMAS 
Dopp’s gun control bill as a blunderbuss ap- 
proach because it would include shotguns 
and rifles as well as handguns in interstate 
mail order regulations. He submitted a sub- 
stitute measure which would leave un- 
changed the present law with respect to rifles 
and shotguns, though it would tighten regu- 
lations on handgun sales. 

Though it may be irrelevant, it is never- 
theless worth passing note that the two cases 
which have given the chief impetus to gun 
control legislation—the assassination of 
President Kennedy in Dallas and the more 
recent Texas tower rampage in Austin—both 
involved rifies. This at least suggests that 
any gun control law intended to make it 
harder for psychopaths and criminals to get 
their hands on weapons ought to include 
more than handguns alone. 

Senator Hruska and others against ade- 
quate gun control do make one valid point. 
As the senator said, there is a question as to 
how guns can be kept out of criminal hands 
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without inflicting undue and harmful limi- 
tations on those who have rights and neces- 
sities to purchase, possess and use firearms 
legally, legitimately and beneficially.” 

The question can be answered. The Dodd 
bill would make it somewhat harder for such 
persons to buy guns, but far from impossible; 
it is a matter of relative convenience. And 
much of our legal structure is devoted to 
advancing the general good at some incon- 
venience to individuals. The proposed gun 
control law would certainly do that. 


[From the Greenwich Times, Aug. 9, 1966] 
Proposep Gun Law 


We expressed the hope, in the aftermath 
of the mass killings in Texas, that the 1967 
session of Connecticut’s General Assembly 
would consider legislation regulating the 
sales and possession of rifles and shot guns, 
We now learn that State Sen. Charles T. 
Alfano of Suffield is going to sponsor con- 
trol measures when the Legislature convenes 
in January. Mr. Alfano, a Democrat and 
the assistant Senate majority leader, was 
also the sponsor of state laws regulating 
hand guns enacted by the 1965 session. He 
says now that some or all of the provisions 
of the hand gun law will be written into the 
rifle control legislation. 

The hand gun law requires a waiting pe- 
riod of one week between application for a 
gun and its delivery. During this period the 
applicant’s record is reviewed by local and 
state police. No gun can be sold to any 
person ever convicted of a felony. Just how 
the hand gun legislation can be fitted into 
measures covering so-called long guns re- 
mains to be seen. But no doubt it could be 
modeled after the bill introduced into Con- 
gress by Sen. THomas J. Dopp that, among 
other provisions, requires purchasers of shot- 
guns to sign affidavits disclosing their iden- 
tities, addresses and felony records, if any. 
Sen. Alfano deserves congratulations for 
taking the initiative so quickly in this im- 
portant matter, 


GUN LEGISLATION 


The long campaign of Connecticut’s senior 
senator, THomas J. Dopp, to bring some con- 
trol to the indiscriminate mailing and selling 
of guns now seems likely to prove success- 
ful. President Johnson, in the aftermath 
of the tragic mass killings at the University of 
Texas, has finally put the prestige of his 
office behind legislation sought by Sen. Dopp 
that would add rifles and shotguns to the 
provisions already covering hand weapons. 
Up to now, the measure has been blocked in 
committee by a few senators and the potent, 
powerful gun lobby. 

Sen. Dopp is the first to admit that his 
bill would not have prevented the Texas 
tragedy. But he makes the point that it 
could have acted as a deterrent. He explains 
that if it had been on the books, the retailer 
who sold the gun to the mass murderer at 
the university would have been required to 
get positive identification. The bill’s provi- 
sions require that purchasers of rifles and 
shotguns sign affidavits disclosing their 
identities, addresses and felony records, if 
any. The Connecticut Democrat reasons 
that the mere requirement of identification 
might have caused the killer, Charles Whit- 
man, to hesitate and perhaps change his 
plans for the wholesale slaughter. 

We wonder, now, if the states themselves 
cannot implement possible federal legisla- 
tion by adopting stringent anti-gun laws of 
their own. New Jersey is attempting to do 
just that. It has a law, presently being chal- 
lenged, that prohibits the sale of firearms to 
drug addicts, ex-convicts, goofball and pep 
pill users, habitual drunkards and certain 
physically handicapped and mentally handi- 
capped persons. New York State also has 
a law, known as the Sullivan Act, that im- 
poses strict regulations on weapons, but only 
those that can be concealed on the person. 
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We suggest that the 1967 session of our own 
General Assembly might well consider some 
kind of legislation that will prevent future 
tragedies such as the one in Texas, 


[From the Colchester Citizen, Aug. 11, 1966] 
GUNS FOR EVERYONE? 


We were shocked, as we know the rest of 
the civilized world must have been, when we 
heard that a sniper had killed 15 persons and 
wounded 33 others during a wild rampage in 
Texas. 

And we were disturbed when we read an 
advertisement in The New York Times a few 
days later, headlined Carl Bakal Tried To 
Warn You.” The message stated, in part: 
“The sniper’s personal arsenal included three 
high-powered rifies, a shotgun and a German 
automatic pistol. Of course you're shocked. 
But you should be outraged, because it can 
happen again, anywhere, anytime. 

“If you want to know if anything can be 
done to prevent a repetition of the massacre, 
read ‘The Right To Bear Arms.’ It will stand 
your hair on end. Carl Bakal’s fully docu- 
mented account of the massive and legal gun 
traffic in the U.S. may be the most important 
book you will ever read. It’s in the same 
tradition as ‘Silent Spring’ and ‘Unsafe At 
Any Speed’ and it will produce the same re- 
sults, if enough people get angry enough to 
demand protection. 

“In this country you need a license to keep 
a puppy, take a wife or drive a car, but any- 
one can own a gun. Anyone can be the next 
victim of a careless neighbor, a near-sighted 
hunter or that nice guy next door who sud- 
denly goes berserk, Can something be done 
to stop the slaughter of 17,000 men, women, 
and children who will die of bullet wounds 
this year?” 

Yes, we believe that something can be done, 
and must be done. We frankly don’t know 
whether Sen. Dopp's bill, or something like it, 
is the answer, or whether an entirely new 
approach is needed. That is for the experts 
to determine. 

But obviously, when someone as mentally 
and emotionally unstable as the Austin 
sniper can assemble such an arsenal so easily, 
something is radically wrong and corrective 
action must be taken. It is probably true, as 
opponents of gun purchase restrictions claim, 
that no legislation can be enacted and en- 
forced that will prevent all such tragedies as 
occurred in Dallas on Nov. 22, 1963 and in 
Austin last week, but realistic legislation in 
this area can certainly prevent at least some 
such tragedies. And the prevention of even 
one similar occurrence will make the effort 
worthwhile. 

It is indeed unfortunate that it takes a day 
like Monday, Aug. 1—a day on which more 
Americans were gunned down on the campus 
of the University of Texas than on the bat- 
tlefields of Vietnam—to make us realize that 
perhaps something is wrong with laws that 
make guns as readily obtainable as a pack of 
cigarettes or a bag of peanuts. 

[From the Bridgeport Post, Aug. 5, 1966] 

THE SALE OF FIREARMS 


The nation is aroused, more than ever 
before, because of the apparent ease with 
which deadly weapons can be obtained. 
President Johnson, after the terrible mass 
killings in Austin, Texas, urged the prompt 
enactment of weapons control legislation 
now stalled in Congress. 

For several years bills aiming at curbs 
on the sale of firearms have been offered in 
Congress, but they never reach the voting 
stage. Even though the bills have been 
called mild, with no harm to the makers 
and legitimate sellers of guns, Congress has 
shied away from them. 

Bills to this effect received a lot of at- 
tention after the assassination of President 
Kennedy. But when the shock of that mur- 
der subsided, interest in the legislation al- 
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so subsided. It is to be hoped that it will 
not follow that course now, when the Aus- 
tin tragedy is no longer front-page news. 

Right now, in deep slumber in the Senate, 
is the bill offered by Senator Tom Dopp of 
Connecticut, designed to curb uninhibited 
traffic in mail-order firearms. That bill was 
introduced after two-and-a-half years of 
work by the Senator’s Juvenile Delinquency 
subcommittee. 

After the President was killed by a mail- 
order gun, public support for stricter reg- 
ulations gathered like a mushrooming hur- 
ricane. In the weeks following the Dallas 
tragedy, 17 bills in addition to Senator 
Dopp’s were introduced and more than 170 
laws were proposed in state legislatures. At 
the time it seemed certain that the Dodd 
measure would pass. But it is still allowed 
to rest peacefully. 

Legislation will not prevent tragedy. 
Everyone knows that. But it will reduce the 
unlawful acquisition of guns, and their use 
by mad persons and hardened criminals. 
Most states have no strict laws against the 
purchase of guns, but some do, and it would 
be wise if the majority would enact similar 
legislation at once, 

Last March, the President asked for legis- 
lation curbing mail-order sales. In May, 
Senator Dopp's subcommittee presented the 
bill which Mr, Johnson approved, yet today, 
it is sleeping in the Senate Judiciary com- 
mittee. 

Majority Leader MIKE Manstenp told Sen- 
ator Dopp to push hard for his bill and Sen- 
ator Everett McK. Dimxsen, minority lead- 
er, expressed the need for such legislation. 
Other Senators, of both parties, committed 
themselves to its support. Others said, weak- 
ly, that it was deplorable to trade on 
aroused emotions, 

Now we have the President’s word that 
he is going to press for enactment. The 
nation needs action now before another 
deranged person will have the opportunity to 
acquire an arsenal of death through the 
U.S. mails. 

[From the Danbury News-Times, 
Aug. 5, 1966] 
CONTROL or Gun SALES Is NEEDED 


This week’s tragedy on the campus of the 
University of Texas is further evidence of 
the need for stronger state legislation on the 
sale of guns and for effective federal legisla- 
tion governing the mail order sale of guns. 

The bill proposed by Sen, Dopp of Con- 
necticut to put controls on the mail order 
and over-the-counter sale of firearms has 
been before the Senate Judiciary Committee 
since May, with no indication of when it will 
be cleared for Senate action. 

The so-called gun lobby is a powerful bloc. 
It has worked to prevent congressional action 
for many months, ever since the assassina- 
tion of President Kennedy. 

It is about time that Congress takes action. 
If the Dodd Bill is too strong or too weak, 
then it should be properly amended. 

Then this bill, or one more acceptable, 
should be enacted. 

We agree with President Johnson that a 
gun control law might not prevent all such 
tragedies as the one in Austin. 

And we do agree with him that there 
should be restrictions on the sale of firearms 
“to those who cannot be trusted in their use 
and possession.” 

Furthermore, we ask with him, “How many 
lives might be saved as a consequence?” 


[From the Danbury News-Times, Aug. 11, 
1966] 
EFFECTIVE Gun Laws ARE NECESSARY 

The Second Amendment of the U.S. Consti- 
tution is not nearly so well known as other 
articles in the Bill of Rights. It reads: 

“A well regulated Militia, being necessary 
to the security of a free State, the right of 
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the people to keep and bear Arms, shall not 
be infringed.” 

As a reading of the entire article shows, it 
concerns the militia, or as we know it today, 
the National Guard. In time of war, when 
the National Guard has been mobilized, the 
duty of the militia has devolved upon the 
State Guard. 

Because the second half of the article has 
to be read in the context of the entire article, 
we disagree with one of today’s letter writers 
who asserts that federal firearms regulations 
would interfere with the constitutional rights 
of all American citizens. 

We find nothing in the article which pre- 
vents the federal government from adopting 
suitable and effective legislation controlling 
the sale of guns by mail or across state lines. 

Nor do we hold with another letter writer 
that newspapers “scream” about stricter gun 
laws in the expectation of selling more papers. 
For all we know, our stand on effective gun 
legislation may have cost us the sale of a 
paper or two. 

We do say that if there had been effective 
federal legislation in 1963, Lee Harvey Os- 
wald might not have so easily obtained the 
mail order gun with which President Kennedy 
was assassinated. 

We do say, too, that the recent tragedy in 
Texas emphasizes the need for legislation 
which will make it less likely that guns will 
find their way into the hands of juveniles, 
psychopaths and others who do not have 
the sense of responsibility which should go 
with their possession. 

We have called for proper gun legislation 
when there’s been a public outcry about guns 
and when there has been public silence. 

If the country does not get legislation 
which is properly restrictive, then the day 
will come when it gets legislation which is 
overly restrictive. 


CONCLUSION OF MORNING 
BUSINESS 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
further morning business? If not, morn- 
ing business is closed. 


FAIR LABOR STANDARDS AMEND- 
MENTS OF 1966 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the unfin- 
ished business be laid before the Senate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be stated by the clerk. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (H.R. 
13712) to amend the Fair Labor Stand- 
ards Act of 1938 to extend its protection 
to additional employees, to raise the 
minimum wage, and for other purposes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
resumed the consideration of the bill. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH obtained the 
floor. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield, without losing the 
floor? 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. I yield. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I suggest the ab- 
sence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the quorum call be rescinded. : 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

CXII——1298—Part 15 
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Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President—— 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, the 
Senator from Texas has the floor. 

Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Texas yield to me? 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. I yield to the 
distinguished Senator from California. 

Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, I have 
an amendment, which I am told by the 
chairman will be accepted; and I wonder 
if my able friend the Senator from Ari- 
zona, whose amendment is pending, will 
consent that my amendment be called 
up. It will only take a moment or two. 

Mr. FANNIN. I have no objection. 

Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the amendment 
of the Senator from Arizona be tem- 
porarily laid aside, and that the Senate 
proceed to the consideration of my 
amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. KUCHEL. I send my amendment 
to the desk and ask that it be read. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

On page 61, insert between lines 10 and 11, 
as a section 307: 

“Sec. 307. Subsection (d) of section 4 of 
the Act, as amended, is amended by adding 
at the end of the subsection the following: 

The Secretary of Labor, after consulta- 
tion with the Secretary of Defense and the 
Secretary of State, shall (1) undertake a 
study with respect to (d) wage rates payable 
to Federal employees in the Canal Zone en- 
gaged in employment of the kind described 
in paragraph (7) of section 202 of the Classi- 
fication Act of 1949 (5 U.S.C. 1082(7)) and 
(b) the requirements of an effective and eco- 
nomical operation of the Panama Canal, and 
(2) report to the Congress not later than 
July 1, 1968, the results of his study together 
with such recommendations as he may deem 
appropriate.“ 

EXTENSION OF MINIMUM WAGE COVERAGE TO 
CERTAIN EMPLOYEES IN THE PANAMA CANAL 
ZONE 
Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, since 

its construction in the administration of 

Theodore Roosevelt, the Panama Canal 

has been a vital artery for the commerce 

of the Pacific coast of the United States. 

In 1965, 5,823,000 long tons of cargo were 

carried between the ports of our eastern 

and western coasts through the canal, 
and 6,882,000 long tons were carried be- 

tween west coast ports and Europe. I 

believe it is fair to say that no achieve- 

ment since the construction of the trans- 
continental railroad has so immediately 
improved the economic relations of my 

State of California with the great in- 

dustrial centers of the eastern seaboard. 

Even in this modern age, there remains 

heavy industrial products that cannot 

be economically transported, or indeed 
transported at all, except by water. The 
recent disruption of airline travel has 
underscored the basic truth that despite 
advancements in modern conveyance it 
is still 3,000 long miles across this con- 
tinent. Our vital national communica- 
tions remain heavily dependent on the 

Panama Canal. 

Section 306 of H.R. 13712, as reported 
by the Senate Committee on Labor and 
Public Welfare, would extend national 
minimum wage coverage at rates equiv- 
alent to those applied in the continental 
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United States to 12,400 employees in the 
Panama Canal Zone who maintain and 
operate the Panama Canal. Of these 
employees, 10,400 are residents of the 
Republic of Panama whose incomes are 
earned chiefiy from the revenues of the 
canal and expended in the economy of 
the Republic. 

There are 7,300 employees of the Pan- 

ama Canal Company and the Canal Zone 
Government who now receive wages well 
over $1.60 an hour. Almost all of these 
are citizens of Panama. The Depart- 
ment of the Army estimates that the 
gross cost of annual wage increases re- 
quired under this bill by February 1, 
1971, may run as high as $13 million. 
Operating expenses of the Panama 
Canal Company for the year ending 
June 30, 1965, were $118,806,000. Since 
the overwhelming burden of the in- 
creased cost would be borne by the Com- 
pany and its related activities, it is fair 
to estimate that the increase in wages 
will raise operating expenses of the Pan- 
ama Canal by nearly 10 percent in the 
next 10 years. The Department of the 
Army estimates that a portion of the 
costs extending minimum wage coverage 
can be recovered from sources of income 
other than canal tolls and that barring 
unforeseen expenses anticipated reve- 
nues should cover operating costs over 
the next several years without a toll 
increase. For the sake of this vital 
waterway, I hope this turns out to be the 
case. 
Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that at the conclusion of my re- 
marks a letter addressed to me by the 
Secretary of the Army be inserted in the 
RECORD. 

Both in terms of sound wage policy 
and of our great national interest in 
maintaining the Panama Canal, how- 
ever, I have grave doubts about the wis- 
dom of extending coverage in this 
instance: 

First, the economic situation in the 
Canal Zone is greatly different from that 
in the continental United States and 
other island territories which might be 
covered under this act. The present bill 
continues the policy of exempting the 
Virgin Islands and Puerto Rico from the 
national minimum wage levels of the con- 
tinental United States in order that their 
economies may be protected against an 
unduly rapid increase in production costs. 

The Canal Zone is different again from 
the islands of Puerto Rico and the Virgin 
Islands because it is closely related with 
the economy of the Republic of Panama 
where the minimum prevailing wage has 
been estimated at as little as $0.42 per 
hour—roughly one-fourth of the national 
minimum wage of $1.60 to be established 
by this act. 

The economics of the proposed exten- 
sion of minimum wage coverage to the 
Canal Zone are questionable, if only be- 
cause it will set up a built-in wage dif- 
ferential among citizens of the Republic 
of Panama—a differential, Mr. President, 
which may serve to exacerbate the ten- 
sions between the zone and the Republic. 
I doubt that it is sound minimum wage 
policy to create a system of wage dis- 
crimination. 
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Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have included in my remarks a 
table showing the composition of the 
work force. 

Second, the primary national interest 
of the United States in this area is the 
maintenance and operation of the Pan- 
ama Canal. This is paramount above all 
other considerations. The Department 
of the Army states that under ideal con- 
ditions it will be able to proceed with the 
minimum wage increase arid not increase 
canal tolls, provided there are no serious 
additional increases in operating ex- 
penses. It might be, however, that the 
burden of this increase in wages will re- 
quire a reduction in services and a cut- 
back in the critically important capital 
improvement program, which includes 
the widening and deepening of the canal 
waterway. At this point whether for 
operation or investment it is not clear 
how all of these costs will be met. The 
Congress may well be called upon to ap- 
propriate funds to secure the continued 
and efficient operation of the canal. 

I propose in this amendment that the 
operation of the minimum wage law is 
provided for in the pending bill be sub- 
jected to a thorough study by the De- 
partment of Labor, in consultation with 
the Departments of State and Defense, 
and that the Secretary of Labor report to 
Congress not later than July 1, 1968, to 
advise on the effects of this legislation on 
wage rates, on the operation of the canal, 
and on U.S. relations with the Republic 
of Panama; and to propose any revisions 
in the law to Congress which may, in 
his opinion, be necessary to achieve 
sound and economic operation of the 
canal. 

I ask unanimous consent that a letter 
addressed to me from the Department 
of the Army, dated August 24, 1966, to- 
gether with a table showing the em- 
ployees affected, be printed in the RECORD 
at this point. 

There being no objection, the letter 
and the table were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY, 
Washington, D.C., August 24, 1966. 
Hon. THomas H. KucHEL, 
U.S. Senate 

DEAR Mr. KUCHEL: This is in reference to 
your request for an analysis of the fiscal ef- 
fect on the Panama Canal Company and 
Canal Zone Government of section 306 of 
H.R. 13712, as amended by the Senate Com- 
mittee on Labor and Public Welfare, with 
particular reference to possible effect of the 
section on Panama Canal tolls. 

H.R. 18712 amends the Fair Labor Stand- 
ards Act to extend its protection to addi- 
tional employees and to increase the mini- 
mum wage of covered employees. The mini- 
mum wage provisions of the FLSA are now 
expressly applicable in the Canal Zone. At 
the present time, however, the Act is applica- 
ble only to the some 2,400 private employees 
in the Zone. In the Canal Zone, as else- 
where, the Act presently has no application 
to Government employees, of whom there 
are some 18,000 in the Canal Zone. 

As the bill passed the House its effect in 
the Canal Zone would have been to increase 
the minimum hourly wage of some 2,400 
employees of private firms from $1.25 to $1.40 
in 1967 and from $1.40 to $1.60 in 1968. In- 
asmuch as many of the privately employed 
persons in the Canal Zone are employed by 
contractors on contracts with the Panama 
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Canal Company and Canal Zone Government 
these increased wage costs can be expected 
to increase contract costs of the Panama 
Canal and Canal Zone Government by about 
$420,000 in 1967 and $560,000 in 1968. 

Section 306 of H.R, 18712, as the bill passed 
the House, would have made the minimum 
wage provisions of the FLSA applicable to 
certain employees of the Federal Govern- 
ment and of non-appropriated fund activi- 
ties in the 50 States and the District of 
Columbia only. 

As amended by the Senate Committee the 
coverage of section 306 was extended to in- 
clude certain outlying possessions, including 
the Canal Zone, so that for the first time 
certain employees of Government agencies 
and of non-appropriated fund activities in 
the Canal Zone would be subject to the 
minimum wage provisions of the Act. 

In the Canal Zone a wage system for Gov- 
ernment employees has been established to 
meet the obligations of the United States 
under Item 1 of the Memorandum of Under- 
standings Reached which accompanied the 
1955 treaty between the United States and 
the Republic of Panama. One of the prin- 
cipal features of that system is the relation 
of basic rates of pay for certain grade levels 
to locality rates rather than to rates of pay 
in the United States. 

These local Canal Zone rates are in gen- 
eral substantially in excess of rates for sim- 
ilar employment in the Republic of Panama. 
The minimum wage for employees of Federal 
Agencies in the Canal Zone is 85¢ an hour 
compared to minimum rates of 42¢ and 62¢ 
in the rural areas and principal cities, re- 
spectively, in the Republic of Panama. 

Under the Senate Committee amendment 
of section 306, the minimum wage coverage 
of the FLSA would be extended to some 7,300 
employees of the Panama Canal Company 
and Canal Zone Government now receiving 
less than the $1.60 an hour, substantially all 
of whom are Panamanian citizens. Of this 
group, 5,460 employees receive less than $1.40 
an hour, and 882 receive less than the $1 an 
hour. The Committee amendment would 
treat these employees as newly covered un- 
der the minimum wage provisions so as to 
increase the minimum wage payable to $1,00 
an hour in 1967 and thereafter in annual 
increments of 15¢ an hour until the rate of 
$1.60 is reached in February 1971. 

Depending on the pattern of increases 
throughout the whole wage schedule which 
would prove necessary on full study, the 
gross cost of the increases would average 
from $1.9 to $2.6 million a year from Feb- 
ruary 1, 1967 through February 1, 1971. The 
annual gross cost as of the latter date is esti- 
mated at from $9.4 to 613 million. Of this 
amount some 40 to 50 percent could be re- 
covered through increases in charges to 
American citizen employees and others for 
goods and services, as well as in charges for 
ancillary services (such as tugboat and line- 
handling charges) to shippers using the 
Canal; so that the net increased annual cost 
to the Company as of February 1, 1971 is 
estimated at a total of about $5 to $6 million 
in yearly increments of about $1.2 to $1.5 
million. 
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Estimates of the financial results of opera- 
tion of the Panama Canal Company and 
Canal Zone Government over the next several 
years indicate that the net cash inflow from 
operations will approximately equal operat- 
ing expenses, including the proposed increase 
in minimum wage levels, and requirements 
for funding essential capital plant replace- 
ments and improvements. 
aa estimates are based on assumptions 

t: 

(1) The existing trend of increased traffic 
moving through the Canal will continue 
through FY 1971; 

(2) No other exceptional increases in ex- 
3 or reduction in revenues will occur; 
an 

(3) It will prove possible to secure needed 
additional electric power generating capacity 
from the Republic of Panama or other out- 
side sources. 

If either or both of assumptions (1) and 
(2) proved to be invalid, and operating ex- 
penses of the Company, including the in- 
creased payroll expense resulting from the 
amendment of section 306, exceeded income 
from tolls and other sources, then under the 
tolls formula now provided by the law the 
Company would necessarily be required to 
increase tolls. The amount of the increase 
would be determined by the amount of the 
difference between operating expenses and 
revenue. At current levels of traffic an in- 
crease of 1¢ a vessel ton (Panama Canal 
measurement) would produce about $830,000 
in additional revenue. 

Should assumption (3) prove to be in- 
valid and additional capital expenditures be 
required for electric power generating fa- 
cilities (or other capital items not included 
in current minimum projections), the Pan- 
ama Canal Company would necessarily have 
to request appropriations for the cost of such 
items or reduce the scope of the capital pro- 
gram below current minimum projections. 
The amount of such appropriations would 
be added to the net direct investment of the 
United States in the Panama Canal on which 
the Company pays annual interest charges 
to the United States Treasury at rates de- 
termined annually by the Secretary of the 
Treasury, currently 3.655%. Such interest 
payments would, of course, pro tanto in- 
crease operating costs that must be recov- 
ered from tolls and other revenue. 

All the projections discussed above are 
based on treatment of Government employees 
in the Canal Zone as “newly covered” em- 
ployees under section 6(b) of the Fair Labor 
Standards Act, as now provided by section 
306 of H.R. 13712 as reported by the Senate 
Committee. If such employees were treated 
as presently covered so as to be entitled to 
minimum wage rates of $1.60 within one 
year from the effective date of the Act, a 
tolls increase and appropriations for capital 
expenditures would almost certainly be re- 
quired at that time. 

The Bureau of the Budget has advised that 
there is no objection to the submission of 
this letter to you. 

Sincerely, 
Davin E. MCGIFFERT, 
Under Secretary of the Army. 


Canal Zone employees affected by U.S. minimum wage compared with total gainfully 
employed in the Republic of Panama 


Category of employees 


Private firms in Canal Zone 
Panama Canal Company/Canal Zone Government and 


military agencies. 
Panama 
ilitary 


m n 4 
Nonappropriated fund employees of military agencies 
Total a employed, Republic of Panama (1961 esti- 


mate, 


Canal 8 zone Government and 


Approximate Current 
number minimum Place of residence 
wage 


$1.25 | Republic of Panama, 
. 85 | Canal Zone. 
-85 | Republic of Panama. 


Do. 
Do. 


88 
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Mr, KUCHEL. I am glad to say that 
I have discussed my amendment with my 
able friend from Texas, the manager of 
the bill, who concurs that a study such 
as provided for in this amendment would 
be in the public interest. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
we accept the amendment offered by the 
distinguished senior Senator from Cali- 
fornia. An amendment was adopted in 
the committee that made the minimum 
wage provisions applicable to Federal 
employees in the Panama Canal Zone. 
Later, in the course of the committee’s 
discussions, that amendment was modi- 
fied to provide that the newly covered 
workers rates should apply instead of the 
present higher rates. So the workers 
in the Canal Zone, under the amended 
bill reported by the committee, would be 
covered by the newly covered workers 
provisions, providing a minimum wage 
of $1 next February, not less than 
$1.15 a year later, and so on. 

Should that wage scale prove dis- 
advantageous, this study would be com- 
pleted in sufficient time to give Congress 
an opportunity to reconsider what is 
basically a 4-year wage scale. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment of the Senator from California, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, I move 
to reconsider the vote by which the 
amendment was agreed to; and I am sure 
that my able friend, the Senator from 
Texas, will move to lay that motion on 
the table. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. I move to lay 
that motion on the table. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Arizona yield to me? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, what 
is the pending business? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion 
to lay on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Now what is the 
pending business? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senate will now return to the considera- 
tion of the amendment of the Senator 
from Arizona (Mr. Fannin]. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Arizona yield to me, so 
that I may call up a relatively minor 
amendment, which I trust the manager 
of the bill may be willing to accept? 

Mr. FANNIN. I yield. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Arizona be 
temporarily laid aside, and that the 
Senate proceed to the consideration of 
my amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. ROBERTSON, Mr, President, all 
of us are interested in recreation. We 
spend millions of dollars for recreational 
purposes each year. The pending bill 
very properly gives some exemption from 
the wage and hour provisions to recrea- 
tional hotels. 

In Bath County, in my State of Vir- 
ginia, we have one of the finest recrea- 
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tional hotels in the South, and it is the 
only enterprise they have in the county. 
It has not one golf course, but three, the 
Cascade course being one of the finest 
in the Nation. It has the finest riding 
horses and bridle paths anywhere in the 
South. It has tennis courts. It has 10 
miles of privately stocked fishing waters. 
In the winter, it has skiing. It is a year- 
around resort facility. I do not know 
of any resort anywhere that has as many 
recreational facilities as the Homestead 
at Hot Springs. It also has a skeet 
range. One can find there almost any 
type of recreation. 

They have to operate all the year 
around, because if they do not keep their 
trained workers employed, they could 
not open up again when the busy season 
comes. 

So the amendment that I wish to offer, 
I think in this connection, is in full keep- 
ing with-the bill and with the policy of 
the National Government. This amend- 
ment, I might say, has the approval of 
the distinguished Senator from Arizona 
(Mr. Fannin], the distinguished Senator 
from Georgia [Mr. TALMADGE], the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Mississippi [Mr. 
Stennis], and it has the approval of my 
junior colleague [Mr. BYRD]. 

Mr. JORDAN of North Carolina. It 
also has the approval of the junior Sena- 
tor from North Carolina. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. And of other 
Senators. In order to be fair, not to 
tourist hotels, not to hotels in any of the 
cities, not to hotels in industrial areas, 
but to a resort hotel which can qualify 
as a recreational institution, we propose 
this change, just to be fair about it and 
to carry out what I think is the national 
policy: 

On page 41, line 3, delete “average receipts 
for any 6 months” and insert in lieu thereof 
“actual receipts for any 5 months.” 


That gives them a little more favor- 
able break, because if you average the 
top to count this 33 percent which they 
must count, every time you will throw 
improper receipts into the off period. So 
let us be fair about it, and just charge 
them with what they are actually getting. 
This amendment was framed with refer- 
ence to the recreational concessions in 
the national parks. 

I do not think any of them operate for 
7 months. Most of them only operate 
for 4 or 5 months. Six months is a fair 
period for any recreational opportuni- 
ties. So we provide “actual receipts for 
any 5 months.” We then provide for 
“the actual receipts for the other 7 
months.” 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. ROBERTSON. I yield. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, was it 
about the Homestead Hotel that Sarah 
Cleghorn wrote: 

The golf links lie so near the mill 
That almost every day 

The laboring children can look out 
And see the men at play. 


Mr. ROBERTSON. I do not know 
about that. However, they do have three 
golf links, and the Cascade Golf Links 
is where Sammy Snead was taught. We 
are rather proud of Sammy Snead. 
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In addition to golf links; we have prac- 
tically everything there in the way of 
recreation. 

The amendment would take care of 
the few facilities of this kind in the coun- 
try that are truly recreational. 

They are not convention or city hotels. 
They are located in rural areas. 

This resort is the only business in the 
little mountain county of Bath. The 
same thing is true in my own county of 
Rockbridge. We have one hotel located 
there. 

This amendment would take care of 
the recreational hotels. 

Mr. FANNIN, Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. ROBERTSON. I yield. 

Mr. FANNIN. Mr. President, I sup- 
port the amendment of the senior Sena- 
tor from Virginia. The recreational 
hotels about which he is speaking are 
in competition with hotels in Bermuda 
and offshore islands. These offshore 
island hotels are not in a position in 
which they must pay high wages. They 
pay substantially lower rates of pay. 

It would be very unfair to the resort 
hotels in this country if, under the pend- 
ing bill, they were required to pay rates 
that are being paid by city hotels. The 
hotels do not all operate under the same 
competitive conditions. 

The amendment of the senior Senator 
from Virginia is a very worthwhile and 
commendable amendment. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, I 
thank the Senator. 

We are only asking that the manager 
of the bill take the amendment to con- 
ference. The amendment is in line with 
the House provisions. In fact, this 
amendment is a little less liberal than 
the House provision. 

Mr. JORDAN of North Carolina. Mr. 
President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. ROBERTSON. I yield. 

Mr. JORDAN of North Carolina. Mr. 
President, I support the amendment of 
the Senator from Virginia. I know what 
the Senator is talking about. 

North Carolina has some famous re- 
sorts at Pinehurst and Grove Park at 
Asheville. We have many other resorts. 

It has gotten to the place at which 
the rates are too high and it is cheaper 
to fly to Bermuda and other resorts, The 
resorts located in our country would have 
to raise the price and as a result would 
not have the guests. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. It would be legis- 
lating unemployment. 

Mr. JORDAN of North Carolina. I 
support the amendment of the Senator 
from Virginia and hope that the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Texas will ac- 
cept the amendment. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, I 
send to the desk my amendment and ask 
that it be stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

On page 41, line 3, delete “average receipts 
for any six months” and insert in lieu thereof 
“actual receipts for any five months.” On 
page 41, line 5, delete “average receipts for 
the other six months” and insert in lieu 
thereof “actual receipts for the other seven 
months.” 
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Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
the Senate committee did not change 
this provision in the bill, although there 
has been reference to indicate that the 
Senate committee changed the provision. 
This is a provision of the bill that came 
over from the House. The section to 
which the distinguished Senator refers 
does not include hotels. This section re- 
fers to amusement parks like Glen Echo. 
It refers to an amusement park which is 
open in the summer or in the winter. 
The section has no application to hotels. 

I want the language clarified. I am 
not saying that I will agree to take the 
amendment to conference, but if we 
should take the amend to conference, I 
would not want the Recor to show that 
an amendment to that section of the bill 
applied to hotels. 

The section to which the Senator re- 
fers applies only to amusement and rec- 
reational establishments. The legisla- 
tive history shows that the language 
means amusement parks. 

In reference to the competitive situ- 
ation mentioned by the Senator from 
Arizona, people do fly to these resorts. 
The representatives of the hotel indus- 
try, the majority of those testifying, 
want this provision applied to all hotels. 
They say that, with planes and with good 
highways, there are no remote hotels. 
National conventions are held in the so- 
called resort hotels. 

I am not taking a position on this, but 
I am stating what the competitive posi- 
tion is. 

The resort hotels already have many 
attractions to offer. They are located at 
the seashore and in the mountains. 

The majority of the representatives of 
the hotel industry said: 

Let the resort hotels pay the standard 
wages. If they are permitted to pay sub- 
standard wages, and we must pay higher 
wages, we will be destroyed. We will have to 
turn our hotels into homes for the aged. 


I am referring to the debate that was 
had in the other body. Testimony was 
given before the House committee. We 
also heard testimony on this subject. 

The majority of the representatives of 
the industry wanted to have the same 
minimum wage law applied to all hotels 
wherever they were located. They said 
that, with modern airplanes and helicop- 
ters, people can get to any hotel. The 
so-called remote hotels are competing 
not only for resort trade, but also for 
major conventions. 

I point out that the hotels are brought 
under the minimum wage law for the 
first time in this bill. They are exempt 
from overtime provisions. 

In a resort hotel at Shenandoah, Hot 
Springs, the Louisiana coast, or some 
other seacoast area, if the employees 
work 12 hours a day and they have two 
shifts for a certain job, there is still no 
provision for overtime over 8 hours a day. 
The hotel is required to pay only so much 
an hour. 

The hotels have received favorable 
consideration in the pending bill in that 
no overtime provisions are applicable. 
The hotels can pay the minimum wage 
without overtime. 

I suggest to the distinguished Senator 
that, since the section would not apply 
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to hotels, but only to amusement parks, 
he withhold his amendment. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, if 
the manager of the bill is not willing to 
accept the amendment at this time, I will 
withhold it. 

I asked permission to offer the amend- 
ment at this time on the assumption 
that it would be accepted. The amend- 
ment was offered to that section of the 
bill because the manager of the bill on 
the House side said that section 201 
would include recreational hotels. We 
thought he knew what was in the bill 
that he was handling. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
I feel, since this has been gone into so 
thoroughly and since the section to which 
the distinguished Senator offers his 
amendment does not apply to hotels, 
that the amendment is not applicable. 

If that section applied to hotels, and 
we accepted it on that theory, then we 
would have thrown two provisions of the 
law into conflict and brought almost in- 
extricable confusion into the law. 

Under those circumstances, I am re- 
gretful to say to my friend, the Senator 
from Virginia—who is my personal 
friend and a great Senator—that I can- 
not accept the amendment. I consider 
the Senator from Virginia one of the two 
greatest orators in the Senate, but I re- 
gret to say that I cannot accept this 
amendment. I would like to accept it, 
but cannot do so under the circum- 
stances. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, I 
appreciate the tribute that has been 
paid to me. 

I admit that I am no expert on this 
type of legislation. It has always been a 
very technical matter. I have never 
been satisfied with the way in which it 
was handled. I am not prepared to say 
that the amendment is offered to the 
wrong section. 

The reason the amendment was of- 
fered to section 201 is that the manager 
on the House side said that the section 
included the recreational hotels. I will 
check again on that language. 

If I can convince the manager of the 
bill that the amendment is offered to the 
right section, will he accept the amend- 
ment if it is the intention of the House 
that that language should apply? 

The questions were raised by Repre- 
sentative UDALL to protect recreational 
hotels in Arizona. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
I say frankly that a bigger question with 
us than the number of months or the 
amounts contained in the amendment is 
that section 3 of the bill from line 24 
on page 40 to line 6 on page 41 has been 
uniformly interpreted as not applying to 
hotels, but only to amusement parks and 
recreational areas. It has been inter- 
preted as not being applicable to hotels 
of any type. 

More serious than the text of the 
amendment that the Senator offers, and 
how the receipts would be averaged with 
respect to an amusement park, is the 
statement that we would bring hotels 
under that section. They are not under 
that section, as our committee has inter- 
preted the law and as the counsel for 
the committee has interpreted the law. 
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For the first time, we would draw a 
dividing line between hotels, and ex- 
empt one hotel and not exempt another 
hotel a few miles away. If a hotel were 
moved out of the city and away from 
a taxes, it would be exempt from the 

W. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. It gives a recrea- 
tional hotel in Bath County, Va., which 
operates 12 months in a year, equal treat- 
ment with a concession in Arizona or 
some national park, which operates only 
6 months in the year. If the average is 
taken for the peak and put in the off- 
season area, they could not qualify under 
the one-third provision. But these con- 
cessions do not operatè more than 4, 5, 
or 6 months in a year. A hotel that 
wants to operate 12 months of the year 
would be put out of business. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. The hotels are 
exempt from overtime by this provision. 
If a hotel works long hours and works 
its employees 16 hours a day, with no 
overtime 

Mr. ROBERT SON. This is beyond 
the overtime. This would add greatly 
to what they must pay. 

The manager of the Homestead showed 
me a fine group of colored waiters in the 
dining room. He said: 

I recruited them. I trained them. I doubt 
if one has a high school education. Those 


boys are now making $150 a week as waiters 
in this dining room. 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. At the mini- 
wage, they would be required to pay only 
$40 a week, for 8 hours a day. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. If the minimum 
wage made them raise their general rates 
to the point where they lost a lot of cus- 
tomers to Bermuda and Jamaica, those 
boys would not be in the dining room. 
You would legislate them out of business. 

Mr, YARBOROUGH. If they worked 
80 hours a week, the minimum wage 
would be $80. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Those waiters 
sing spirituals on Sunday mornings and 
wait on tables. They do not come in to 
look at empty chairs. You will legislate 
them out of a job. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. If they kept 
that dining room open 16 hours a day, 
7 days a week, that would be 112 hours. 
If they average $150 a week now, this 
law would not affect them. They could 
work 16 hours a day, 7 days a week, and 
with the law at a dollar an hour, if they 
are making $150 a week, I do not see why 
they are worrying about this law. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. I remember a 
time during the depression when they 
had more employees at the hotel than 
they had guests. The question is not 
what the waiters are to be paid or what 
they receive. The question is whether 
the hotel can stay open and maintain a 
full corps of waiters to wait on the 
guests. These hotels have to compete 
with the hotels at the offshore islands. 
The jets fiy people there quickly. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. I am not stat- 
ing the case for either group of hotels 
but we have considered this in the com- 
mittee. 

The hotels in the cities say that the 
resort hotels take business away from 
them. One can shoot a rifie down the 
main street on a Sunday and not hit 
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an automobile. The owners of hotels in 
the cities claim that the people go to the 
resort hotels because of the rapid trans- 
portation made available by jet planes 
and the highways. 

The distinguished Senator has been 
building a wonderful highway system, 
and the people go to the mountains and 
the beaches, where the hotels do not 
have to pay city taxes. If we drew two 
kinds of wage structures and required 
a hotel in the city to pay one wage struc- 
ture and a hotel at the mountains or 
the beach to pay a lower wage structure, 
the latter hotel would have a greater 
competitive advantage and could out-bid 
the city hotel on conventions. 

het ROBERTSON. I thank the Sen- 
ator. 

(At this point Mr. Russert of South 
Carolina assumed the chair.) 

Mr. COTTON. Will the Senator 
yield? 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. I yield. 

Mr. COTTON. In my State, we have 
resort hotels, as well as other types of 
hotels, of course. I find myself con- 
siderably in sympathy with the senti- 
ments expressed by the distinguished 
Senator from Texas about drawing dis- 
tinctions between hotels—seasonal and 
regular. 

But in studying the report and the 
way that the hotel problem was handled, 
the Senator from New Hampshire finds 
himself in a quandary. The interest 
that the Senator from New Hampshire 
has in this is not to draw any distinction 
between the types of hotels, but to deter- 
mine whether a distinction can be made 
and provided for as among seasonal em- 
ployees. 

The Senator from New Hampshire 
foresees that if those employees must be 
compensated under the minimum wage 
law, if they must receive the compensa- 
tion that is paid to professional, experi- 
enced waiters, it simply means that those 
students will be deprived of employ- 
ment, because the hotel could not afford 
to give them that employment. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. I point out to 
the distinguished Senator that in many 
of those cases the students in these re- 
sort areas obtain food and lodging. In 
computing the minimum wage of $1 an 
hour, that food is considered a part of 
the wages, if their meals are furnished. 
If they are furnished a room—whether 
it be at a motel or a hotel or some other 
type of resort area, where they furnish 
lodgings for these students, as they often 
do, in the case of summer employment in 
these areas—that is counted as part of 
the wages. 

So that the requirement that they be 
paid $1 an hour means that the value 
of the food and lodging is computed, and 
the value of whatever else is furnished. 
Then the employer would be required to 
pay enough to bring the wage up to $1 
an hour. But he would not be required, 
under this bill, to pay a dollar an hour 
in addition to room and board. In most 
of these areas, room and board are im- 
portant. 

Mr. COTTON. I thank the Senator 
from Texas. I should like to trespass on 
his patience and go a little further afield, 
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because I am trying to resolve my own 
doubts about some aspects of the bill. 

President Franklin D. Roosevelt, when 
he submitted the first Federal minimum 
wage law, stated that, in his opinion, it 
should apply to those who worked in 
factories. I find that in representing a 
State composed of comparatively small 
communities—that is, having no huge 
metropolitan areas—there is a danger 
of depriving worthy persons of employ- 
ment if the act is extended to snialler 
service and mercantile establishments. 

For instance, I have in mind a small 
department store in the county-seat 
town where I live. A number of elderly 
widows who are not too well provided 
for, and who need to supplement their 
earnings, work for a certain number of 
hours a day in the ladies’ department of 
the store. If the minimum wage were 
applied to that situation, the store, of 
course, would have to dispense with their 
services and hire one or two professional 
or experienced clerks to work regular 
hours and receive the regular wage. 

In the same way, I have observed 
elderly men working on shrubbery 
around the local hotel or perhaps around 
roominghouses. They do light work for 
a few hours a day to supplement their 
income. I can see how many of those 
persons would be deprived, as I fear 
students might be deprived, of oppor- 
tunities for employment. 

I really had reached the point where I 
was prepared to vote for the bill if I were 
satisfied its coverage was not so far ex- 
tended as to actually deprive worthy peo- 
ple of light and part-time employment, 
and thereby working a hardship on many 
such people. I would like to have the re- 
action of the Senator to my concern on 
that point. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. I want to say 
to the distinguished Senator from New 
Hampshire [Mr. Corton] that I feel that 
his fears of unemployment of students 
were well expressed by him, but I do not 
feel that there is a danger that students 
will lose employment for the summer. 
Their productivity is high and their en- 
ergy is great. Iam sure that the Senator 
has had the experience which I have had 
with the summer interns. 

The average student, who is 20 to 21 
years of age, is so much better educated 
than the student of 20 to 21 years of age 
in my generation that it is a different 
kind of person with whom to deal. Ido 
not believe there is danger of unemploy- 
ment of students in the minimum wage 
bill. They are going to be earning more 
than is provided in the minimum wage. 

Now, with respect to the elderly, I do 
have concern because as their produc- 
tivity goes down—many work for sub- 
marginal wages—there is some danger 
there. 

If a big establishment is involved, they 
do not use elderly people. They are in 
such a competitive position they want 
people who can work harder and longer. 
But in the small establishment which the 
Senator mentions there is an exemption 
in the law. 

In the first year after the effective date 
of the law, if the gross income is less 
than $500,000 a year they are exempt 
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from the provision. Thereafter, if the 
gross income is less than $250,000 a year 
they are exempt. Not counting Sundays, 
with that gross income, the exemption 
amounts to about $800 a day in gross in- 
come. It takes a good sized establish- 
ment, whether it be a retail establish- 
ment or an operation of any kind, to take 
in over $800 a day. 

The probabilities are that if the estab- 
lishment is that big, they hire people 
with great productivity. 

Mr. COTTON. I am not sure, with 
present prices going up, that an estab- 
lishment has to rival Sears, Roebuck in 
size to be taking in $800 a day. In many 
middle-sized communities that situation 
would prevail. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Under Democratic 
prosperity. 

Mr. COTTON. I shall not go into 
that. I am interested now in the hu- 
manitarian side of the picture. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. I commend the 
Senator for walking across the aisle. We 
are together on this. 

In the Committee on Aging we are 
studying this problem. I share the Sen- 
ator’s concern. If we are going to elimi- 
nate jobs for aging, this problem will 
receive further consideration. 

With respect to the concern of the 
Senator about resort places, I had the 
privilege of serving for 7 years with 
the Senator on the Committee on Com- 
merce. A part of our work was to build 
up tourism in America and stop the out- 
flow of gold. I share the Senator’s con- 
cern. We do not want to price tourist 
attractions out of the market domesti- 
cally or in the foreign field. 

I think that this exemption for recre- 
ational parks would come under that 
provision, with special consideration for 
the ski lifts, but all hotels were left on 
the same basis. No overtime applies to 
the hotel. 

Mr. COTTON. I will not say that I 
am entirely satisfied, but I shall not 
take the time of the Senator at this 
point. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, would 
the Senator object if I paid him a com- 
pliment? I have listened to this discus- 
sion for the last 40 minutes and I think 
that his manner and conduct well ex- 
emplifies the Latin phrase “suaviter in 
modo, fortiter in re.” “Suave and con- 
siderate in personal dealings; brave in 
the affairs of life.” 

When I heard the Senator from Texas 
deal with our dear friend from Virginia 
I realized once again that he possessed 
“suaviter in modo” to an extraordi- 
nary degree. We have always known the 
bravery and strength of the Senator 
from Texas and he is once again demon- 
strating that. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
I appreciate the tribute from the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Illinois [Mr. 
Doucias], which is not deserved. I feel 
that because we have only gone a little 
into this bill I do not know what he has 
in store later. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that my amend- 
ment previously sent to the desk, ger- 
mane to section 201 of the bill, be printed 
in the RECORD. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The text of the amendment is as 
follows: 

On page 41, line 3, delete “average receipts 
for any six months” and insert in lieu thereof 
“actual receipts for any five months”. 

On page 41, line 5, delete “average receipts 
for the other six months” and insert in lieu 
thereof actual receipts for the other seven 
months”. 


Mr. ROBERTSON subsequently said: 
Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
to have printed in the Recorp immedi- 
ately after the amendment which I pre- 
viously offered today to H.R. 13712, the 
following substitute to make it abun- 
dantly clear that the exemption of rec- 
reational activities would include those 
of a hotel operated primarily for recrea- 
tional purposes. 

There being no objection, the amend- 
ment (No. 773) was ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

On page 40, line 25, after the comma in- 
sert the following: “including any hotel 
patronized by a majority of its guests pri- 
marily for recreational purposes,“ 

On page 41, line 3, strike out “average” 
and substitute “actual”. 

On page 41, line 3, strike out “six” and 
substitute “five”. 

On page 41, line 5, strike out “average” 
and substitute “actual”, 

On page 41, line 5, strike out “six” and sub- 
stitute “seven”. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, I 
wish to call up the conference report on 
the mass transit bill, S. 3700. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that my amend- 
ment to section 201 be temporarily laid 
aside with the understanding that I may 
call it up later, if I am so advised, and 
that when we dispose of the conference 
report the business before us will be the 
original business on which we started 
this debate; namely, the amendment of 
the Senator from Arizona [Mr. FANNIN]. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears no objec- 
tion and it is so ordered. 


URBAN MASS TRANSPORTATION 
ACT OF 1964 AMENDMENTS—CON- 
FERENCE REPORT 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, I 
submit a report of the committee of con- 
ference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendment of the 
House to the bill (S. 3700) to amend the 
Urban Mass Transportation Act of 1964. 
I ask unanimous consent for the present 
consideration of the report. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The re- 
port will be read for the information of 
the Senate. 


The legislative clerk read the report, 
as follows: 


CONFERENCE Report (H. Rept. No. 1869) 


The committee of conference on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendment of the House to the bill (S. 3700) 
to amend the Urban Mass Transportation 
Act of 1964, having met, after full and free 
conference, have agreed to recommend and 
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do recommend to their respective Houses as 
follows: 

That the Senate recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendment of the House and 
agree to the same with an amendment as 
follows: In lieu of the matter proposed to 
be inserted by the House amendment in- 
sert the following: 


“AUTHORIZATION 


“SECTION 1. (a) The first sentence of sec- 
tion 4(b) of the Urban Mass Transportation 
Act of 1964 is amended by striking out 
*$150,000,000 for fiscal year 1967’ and in- 
serting in lieu thereof ‘$150,000,000 for each 
of the fiscal years 1967, 1968, and 1969’. 

“(b) Section 6(b) of such Act (redesig- 
nated section 6(c) by section 3 of this Act) 
is amended by striking out ‘and to $30,- 
000,000 on July 1, 1966’ and inserting in lieu 
thereof to ‘$30,000,000 on July 1, 1966, to 
$40,000,000 on July 1, 1967, and to $50,000,- 
000 on July 1, 1968’. 


“ASSISTANCE FOR CERTAIN TECHNICAL STUDIES 
AND TRAINING PROGRAMS 


“Sec. 2. (a) The Urban Mass Transporta- 
tion Act of 1964 is amended— 

“(1) by redesignating sections 9 through 
12 as sections 12 through 15, respectively; 
and 

“(2) by inserting after section 8 the fol- 
lowing new sections: 


“‘GRANTS FOR TECHNICAL STUDIES 


“ ‘Sec. 9. The Secretary is authorized to 
make grants to States and local public bod- 
ies and agencies thereof for the planning, 
engineering, and designing of urban mass 
transportation projects, and for other tech- 
nical studies, to be included, or proposed to 
be included, in a program (completed or un- 
der active preparation) for a unified or of- 
ficially coordinated urban transportation 
system as a part of the comprehensively 
planned development of the urban area. 
Activities assisted under this section may 
include (1) studies relating to management, 
operations, capital requirements, and eco- 
nomic feasibility; (2) preparation of engi- 
neering and architectural surveys, plans, and 
specifications, and (3) other similar or re- 
lated activities preliminary to and in prepara- 
tion for the construction, acquisition, or im- 
proved operation of mass transportation sys- 
tems, facilities, and equipment. A grant 
under this section shall be made in accord- 
ance with criteria established by the Secre- 
tary and shall not exceed two-thirds of the 
cost of carrying out the activities for which 
the grant is made. 


‘t ‘GRANTS FOR MANAGERIAL TRAINING PROGRAMS 


“Sec. 10. (a) The Secretary is authorized 
to make grants to States, local bodies, and 
agencies thereof to provide fellowships for 
training of personnel employed in man- 
agerial, technical, and professional positions 
in the urban mass transportation field. Fel- 
lowships shall be for not more than one year 
of advanced training in public or private non- 
profit institutions of higher education offer- 
ing programs of graduate study in business 
or public administration, or in other fields 
having application to the urban mass trans- 
portation industry. The State, local body, 
or agency receiving a grant under this sec- 
tion shall select persons for such fellowships 
on the basis of demonstrated ability and for 
the contribution which they can reasonably 
be expected to make to an efficient mass 
transportation operation. Not more than 
one hundred fellowships shall be awarded in 
any year. The grant assistance under this 
section toward each such fellowship shall 
not exceed $12,000, nor 75 percent of the sum 
of (1) tuition and other charges to the fel- 
lowship recipient, (2) any additional costs 
incurred by the educational institution in 
connection with the fellowship and billed to 
the grant recipient, and (3) the regular sal- 
ary of the fellowship recipient for the period 
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of the fellowship (to the extent that salary 
is actually paid or reimbursed by the grant 
recipient). 

„b) Not more than 12½ per centum of 
the fellowships authorized pursuant to sub- 
section (a) shall be awarded for the training 
of employees of mass transportation com- 
panies in any one State. 

“*(c) The Secretary may make available 
to finance grants under this section not to 
exceed $1,500,000 per annum of the grant 
funds appropriated pursuant to section 4(b). 


“GRANTS FOR RESEARCH AND TRAINING IN 
URBAN TRANSPORTATION PROBLEMS 


“Sec. 11. (a) The Secretary is authorized 
to make grants to public and private non- 
profit institutions of higher learning to assist 
in establishing or carrying on comprehensive 
research in the problems of transportation in 
urban areas. Such grants shall be used to 
conduct competent and qualified research 
and investigations into the theoretical or 
practical problems of urban transportation, 
or both, and to provide for the training of 
persons to carry on further research or to 
obtain employment in private or public orga- 
nizations which plan, construct, operate, or 
manage urban transportation systems. Such 
research and investigations may include, 
without being limited to, the design and 
functioning of urban mass transit systems; 
the design and functioning of urban roads 
and highways; the interrelationship between 
various modes of urban and interurban 
transportation; the role of transportation 
planning in overall urban planning; public 
preferences in transportation; the economic 
allocation of transportation resources; and 
the legal, financial, engineering, and esthetic 
aspects of urban transportation. In making 
such grants the Secretary shall give prefer- 
ence to institutions of higher learning that 
undertake such research and training by 
bringing together knowledge and expertise 
in the various social science and technical 
disciplines that relate to urban transporta- 
tion problems. 

“‘(p) The Secretary may make available 
to finance grants under this section not to 
exceed $3,000,000 per annum of the grant 
funds appropriated pursuant to section 4(b).’ 

“(b) Such Act is further amended— 

(1) by striking out ‘section 10(c)’ in sec- 
tion 3(c) and inserting in lieu thereof ‘sec- 
tion 13(c)’; and 

“(2) by striking out ‘under this Act’ in 
section 13(c) (as redesignated by subsection 
(a)) and inserting in lieu thereof ‘under 
section 3 of this Act’. 


“RESEARCH, DEVELOPMENT, AND DEMONSTRATION 
PROJECT 


“Sec. 3. Section 6 of the Urban Mass Trans- 
portation Act of 1964 is amended by redesig- 
nating subsections (b) and (c) as subsec- 
tions (c) and (d), and by adding after sub- 
section (a) a new subsection as follows: 

„b) The Secretary shall, in consultation 
with the Secretary of Commerce, undertake 
a project to study and prepare a program of 
research, development, and demonstration of 
new systems of urban transportation that 
will carry people and goods within metropoli- 
tan areas speedily, safely, without polluting 
the air, and in a manner that will contribute 
to sound city planning. The program shall 
(1) concern itself with all aspects of new 
systems of urban transportation for metro- 
politan areas of various sizes, including tech- 
nological, financial, economic, governmental, 
and social aspects; (2) take into account the 
most advanced available technologies and 
materials; and (3) provide national leader- 
ship to efforts of States, localities, private 
industry, universities, and foundations, The 
Secretary shall report his findings and recom- 
mendations to the President, for submission 
to the Congress, as rapidly as possible and in 
any event not later than eighteen months 
after the effective date of this subsection.’ 
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“STATE LIMITATION 


“Sec. 4. Section 15 of the Urban Mass 
Transportation Act of 1964 (as redesignated 
by section 2 of this Act) is amended by strik- 
ing out the period and inserting in lieu 
thereof the following: ‘: Provided, That the 
Secretary may, without regard to such lim- 
itation, enter into contracts for grants under 
section 3 aggregating not to exceed $12,500,- 
000 (subject to the total authorization pro- 
vided in section 4(b)) with local public 
bodies and agencies in States where more 
than two-thirds of the maximum grants per- 
mitted in the respective State under this sec- 
tion has been obligated.’ ” 

And the House agree to the same. 

JOHN SPARKMAN, 

PAUL DOUGLAS, 

WILLIAM PROXMIRE, 

HARRISON WILLIAMS, 

EDMUND S. MUSKIE, 

EDWARD V. LONG, 

Tom MCINTYRE, 

JOHN G. TOWER, 

WALLACE BENNETT, 

BOURKE HICKENLOOPER, 
Managers on the Part of the Senate. 

WRIGHT PATMAN, 

ABRAHAM J. MULTER, 

WILLIAM A. BARRETT, 

LEONOR K. SULLIVAN, 

HENRY S. REUSS; 

THOMAS L. ASHLEY, 

WILLIAM B. WIDNALL, 

PAUL A. FINO, 

FLORENCE P. DWYER, 
Managers on the Part of the House. 


STATEMENT 


The managers on the part of the House 
at the conference on the disagreeing votes 
of the two Houses on the amendment of the 
House to the bill (S. 3700) to amend the 
Urban Mass Transportation Act of 1964, sub- 
mit the following statement in explanation 
of the effect of the action agreed upon by the 
conferees and recommended in the accom- 
panying conference report: 

The House struck out all of the Senate 
bill after the enacting clause and inserted 
a substitute amendment. The committee of 
conference has agreed to a substitute for 
both the Senate bill and the House amend- 
ment. Except for technical, clarifying, and 
conforming changes, the following state- 
ment explains the differences between the 
House amendment and the substitute agreed 
to in conference. 


CAPITAL GRANT AUTHORIZATION 


The Senate bill amended section 4(b) of 
the Urban Mass Transportation Act of 1964 
to authorize appropriations of $150,000,000 
for 2 additional fiscal years (1968 and 1969) 
to finance urban mass transportation grants 
under that act. The House amendment au- 
thorized only appropriations of $150,000,000 
for the fiscal year 1968. The conference sub- 
stitute contains the Senate provision. 

MANAGERIAL TRAINING PROGRAMS GRANTS 

The Senate bill added to the Urban Mass 
Transportation Act of 1964 a new section 10, 
authorizing the Secretary of Housing and 
Urban Development to make grants to public 
bodies to provide up to 100 graduate level 
fellowships per year in mass transportation 
studies. Such a fellowship would cover 
three-fourths of the costs involved (includ- 
ing loss of the recipient's regular salary) or 
$12,000, whichever is less; and the total 
amount of the fellowship grants (which 
would come from the regular mass transpor- 
tation grant authorization) would be limited 
to $1,500,000 per year. The House amend- 
ment included no comparable provision. 
The conference substitute contains the Sen- 
ate provision, with an amendment designed 
to make it clear that the fellowship pay- 
ment could take into account certain addi- 
tional charges made by the institution for 
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the training involved as well as the tuition 
and other usual charges, and that the Fed- 
eral grant could take into account up to a 
full three-fourths of the fellowship recipi- 
ent's regular salary. 

RESEARCH AND TRAINING GRANTS 


The Senate bill added to the Urban Mass 
Transportation Act of 1964 a new section 11, 
authorizing the Secretary of Housing and 
Urban Development to make grants to public 
or private institutions of higher learning to 
assist research programs and management 
and research personnel training programs in 
urban mass transportation, with the amount 
of such grants (which would come from the 
regular mass transportation grant authori- 
zation) being limited to $3,000,000 per year. 
The House amendment included no compa- 
rable provision. The conference substitute 
contains the Senate provision. 


TECHNOLOGICAL RESEARCH PROJECT 


The Senate bill added to the Urban Mass 
Transportation Act of 1964 a new section 
6(b), directing the Secretary of Housing 
and Urban Development to undertake a 
“project” to study and prepare a program of 
research, development, and demonstration 
of new systems of urban transportation of 
people and goods, with the funds for such 
project coming from the existing authoriza- 
tion for research, development, and demon- 
stration projects. The House amendment 
included a similar provision (for a “study” 
to prepare a program of research, develop- 
ment, and demonstration of new systems of 
urban transportation of people and goods), 
but provided that the funds for such study 
would be separately appropriated rather 
than taken from any existing authorization. 
The conference substitute contains the Sen- 
ate provision, 

STATE GRANT LIMITATION 

The Senate bill amended section 12 (re- 
designated sec. 15) of the Urban Mass Trans- 
portation Act of 1964 to direct the Secretary 
of Housing and Urban Development to real- 
locate sums not used in any fiscal year with- 
in the present 12\4-percent limitation, and 
to authorize the Secretary to make grants 
(without regard to such limitation) up to a 
total of $12,500,000 in States where more 
than two-thirds of the maximum grants 
permitted under the 1214-percent rule has 
been obligated. The House amendment in- 
cluded no comparable provision. The con- 
ference substitute contains the Senate pro- 
vision, with an amendment eliminating the 
unnecessary language providing for an an- 
nual reallocation of unused grant funds. 

WRIGHT PATMAN, 
ABRAHAM J. MULTER, 
WILLIAM A. BARRETT, 
LEONOR K. SULLIVAN, 
Henry S. REUSS, 
THOMAS L. ASHLEY, 
WILLIAM B. WIDNALL, 
PAUL A. FINO, 
FLORENCE P, DWYER, 
Managers on the Part of the House. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the report? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the report. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, the 
conference committee met and con- 
sidered the differences between the House 
and Senate versions of the 1966 mass 
transit bill. 

The significant difference between the 
two versions was on the capital grant 
authority. The Senate bill extended 
this authority at an annual rate of $150 
million a year for 2 years and the House 
version extended it for only 1 year. The 
House conferees agreed to the Senate 
version. 
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The other differences involved provi- 
sions in the Senate bill but not in the 
House bill on research, technical studies, 
and fellowships. With minor amend- 
ments, all of the Senate provisions were 
agreed to. 

The conference report was signed by 
all Members from both the House and 
the Senate. 

Mr. President, I move adoption of the 
conference report. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the conference 
report. 

The report was agreed to. 


EXPANSION OF THE PURCHASING 
AUTHORITY OF THE FEDERAL 
NATIONAL MORTGAGE ASSOCIA- 
TION—CONFERENCE REPORT 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, I 
submit a report of the committee of 
conference on the disagreeing votes of 
the two Houses on the amendment of the 
House to the bill (S. 3688) to stimulate 
the flow of mortgage credit for Federal 
Housing Administration and Veterans’ 
Administration assisted residential con- 
struction. I ask unanimous consent for 
the present consideration of the report. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
report will be read for the information 
of the Senate, 

The legislative clerk read the report, 
as follows: 

CONFERENCE REPORT (H. Repr, No. 1868) 


The committee of conference on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendment of the House to the bill (S. 
3688) to stimulate the flow of mortgage 
credit for Federal Housing Administration 
and Veterans’ Administration assisted resi- 
dential construction, having met, after full 
and free conference, have agreed to recom- 
mend and do recommend to their respective 
Houses as follows: 

That the Senate recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendment of the House and 
agree to the same with an amendment as 
follows: In lieu of the matter proposed to 
be inserted by the House amendment insert 
the following: “That section 304(b) of the 
National Housing Act is amended by striking 
out ‘ten times the sum’ and inserting in lieu 
thereof ‘fifteen times the sum’. 

“Sec. 2. (a) The second sentence of section 
308 (d) of the National Housing Act is 
amended by striking out ‘$115,000,000" and 
inserting in leu thereof ‘$225,000,000’. 

“(b) The second sentence of section 303 
(e) of such Act is amended by striking out 
*$115,000,000’ and inserting in lieu thereof 
*$225,000,000’. " 

“Sec. 3. Section 305(g) of the National 
Housing Act is amended to read as follows: 

“*(g) With a view to further carrying out 
the purposes set forth in section 301(b), and 
notwithstanding any other provision of this 
Act, the Association is authorized to make 
commitments to purchase and to purchase, 
service, or sell any mortgages which are in- 
sured under title II of this Act or guaranteed 
under chapter 37 of title 38, United States 
Code, if the original principal obligation of 
any such mortgage does not exceed $15,000: 
Provided, That the Association is authorized 
to increase the foregoing amount for single 
family dwellings to not more than $17,500 
($22,500 in Alaska, Guam, or Hawaii) in any 
geographical area where the Secretary finds 
that cost levels so require. The total amount 
of such purchases and commitments made 
after August 1, 1966, shall not exceed $1,000,- 
000,000 outstanding at any one time, and 
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no such commitment shall be made unless 
the applicant therefor certifies that construc- 
tion of the housing to be covered by the 
mortgage has not commenced. For the pur- 
poses of this subsection, $500,000,000 of the 
authority hereinabove provided shall be 
transferred from the amount of outstanding 
authority specified in subsection (c), and the 
amount of outstanding authority so specified 
shall be reduced by the amount so trans- 
ferred.’ ” 
And the House agree to the same. 

JOHN SPARKMAN, 

PAUL DOUGLAS, 

WILLIAM PROXMIRE, 

HARRISON A. WILLIAMS, 

EDMUND S. MUSKIE, 

Epwarp V. LONG, 

Tom MCINTYRE, 

JOHN G. TOWER, 

WALLACE BENNETT, 

BOURKE HICKENLOOPER, 

Managers on the Part of the Senate. 

WRIGHT PATMAN, 

ABRAHAM J. MULTER, 

WILLIAM A. BARRETT, 

LEONOR K. SULLIVAN, 

HENRY S. REUSS, 

THOMAS L. ASHLEY, 

WILLIAM B. WIDNALL, 

PAUL A. FINO, 

FLORENCE P, DWYER, 

Managers on the Part of the House. 


STATEMENT 


The managers on the part of the House at 
the conference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendment of the House 
to the bill (S. 3688) to stimulate the flow 
of mortgage credit for Federal Housing Ad- 
ministration and Veterans’ Administration 
assisted residential construction, submit the 
following statement in explanation of the 
effect of the action agreed upon by the 
conferees and recommended in the accom- 
panying conference report: 

The House struck out all of the Senate 
bill after the enacting clause and inserted a 
substitute amendment. The committee of 
conference has agreed to a substitute for 
both the Senate bill and the House amend- 
ment. Except for technical, clarifying, and 
conforming changes, the following statement 
explains the difference between the House 
amendment and the substitute agreed to in 
conference, 

The Senate bill amended section 305(g) of 
the National Housing Act to authorize FNMA, 
in the performance of its special assistance 
functions, to purchase $1,000,000,000 of FHA 
and VA mortgages with principal obligations 
not exceeding $15,000; except that such 
amount could be increased to $17,500 ($22,- 
500 in Alaska, Guam, or Hawaii) in high-cost 
areas as determined by the Secretary of 
Housing and Urban Development. For this 
purpose $500,000,000 would be transferred 
from the existing FNMA special assistance 
authority, and $500,000,000 of new authority 
would be provided. Use of these funds 
would be limited to the purchase of mort- 
gages on new construction hereafter com- 
menced. The House amendment included 
no comparable provision. The conference 
substitute contains the Senate provision. 

While loans are purchased by FNMA at 
discounts under its regular secondary mar- 
ket, the conferees are strongly opposed to 
such discounts in the use of FNMA special 
assistance funds, The conferees therefore 
expect that the $1 billion of special assist- 
ance funds provided in the conference sub- 
stitute be made available at par so that 
homebuilders will be encouraged to translate 
these new loan funds into new housing starts 
immediately. 


INCREASED CEILING ON MORTGAGES PURCHASED 
IN SECONDARY MARKET OPERATIONS 


With the very large addition to FNMa's 
mortgage purchase authority provided by the 
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conference substitute, the conferees insist 
and expect that the FNMA Board revise the 
$15,000 mortgage ceiling which was applied 
earlier this year for FNMA because of its con- 
cern over its dwindling mortgage purchase 
resources, That concern should be complete- 
ly dispelled by the abundant funds provided 
in the conference substitute. The $15,000 
ceiling is discriminatory against higher cost 
areas and larger families. The conferees 
would like to see the $15,000 ceiling com- 
pletely abolished—within the limits of FHA 
insurance or VA guarantee—but in any event 
we expect FNMA, if it insists on some ceiling, 
to revise the maximum substantially upward 
on both old and new homes. 
DEPARTMENT REPORT ON MORTGAGE DISCOUNTS 
The conferees were unanimous in their 

deep concern over the practice of discounting 
FHA insurance and VA-guaranteed home 
loans. In fact, the objectionable point sys- 
tem has now even reached conventional 
mortgages on which there is no interest rate 
ceiling except those set by State usury laws. 
The Congress on two previous occasions has 
written legislation to eliminate or control 
these discounts but both such provisions 
have been repealed. In view of the fact that 
discounts presently appear to be the worst 
in our history it is urgent that the Depart- 
ment of Housing and Urban Development 
make a study of this practice and promptly 
report to the Congress with recommendations 
for the control or elimination of discounts. 
The conferees expect this report to be made 
to the Committees on Banking and Currency 
in both the House and the Senate by the be- 
ginning of the 90th Congress so that action 
may be taken. 

WRIGHT PATMAN, 

ABRAHAM J. MULTER, 

WILLIAM A. BARRETT, 

LEONOR K. SULLIVAN, 

HENRY S. REUSS, 

THOMAS L. ASHLEY, 

WILLIAM B. WIDNALL, 

PAUL A. FINO, 

FLORENCE P. DWYER, 

Managers on the Part of the House. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER, Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the report? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the report. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, the 
conference report is printed in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD for August 26, page 
20884. 

Mr. President, the statement of the 
managers on the part of the House ex- 
plains very well the results of the con- 
ference on the FNMA bill, from the point 
of view of the House. I should like to add 
that there were several items in the bill 
as passed by the Senate on which the 
House conferees were adamant in their 
opposition requiring the Senate confer- 
ees to recede in order to reach an agree- 
ment on the whole bill. 

Two of these items involved restric- 
tions which would be placed upon FNMA 
in purchasing mortgages under the au- 
thority of this act, principally with refer- 
ence to its secondary mortgage opera- 
tions. One restriction would limit 
FNMA's purchase under the new author- 
ity of this act to mortgages dated after 
January 1, 1966. The other would limit 
FNMA’s purchase price to an amount 
not more than the price paid when 
originally acquired. 

The House conferees disagreed with 
these restrictions on several grounds. 
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In the first place, they claimed it would 
place an unworkable burden upon the 
FNMA to apply the restrictions to new 
money authorized under this bill. It 
would be practically impossible to differ- 
entiate between the funds authorized by 
this act and funds previously authorized 
in connection with the secondary mort- 
gage market, 

The House conferees also pointed out 
that such restrictions would be a contra- 
diction of the very purpose of the second- 
ary mortgage facility, that is, to provide 
a readily available market to FHA and 
VA lenders at a price “within the range 
of the market.” If such a restriction 
were permitted to stand it would seri- 
ously impair the very purpose for which 
the FNMA secondary market function 
was established. 

The House conferees also pointed out 
that the restrictions in the Senate bill 
would not necessarily serve the purpose 
intended by the sponsor, that is, to stop 
the objectionable practice of discounts 
and to permit lenders to unload old 
mortgages onto the FNMA at high 
prices. 

The conferees were unanimous in 
agreeing that the discount practice with 
FHA and VA mortgages has become a 
very serious matter and agreed to lan- 
guage in the managers’ report indicating 
their concern and urging that the De- 
partment of Housing conduct a study on 
the subject and report to the Congress 
by the beginning of the 90th Congress. 

Mr. President, let me say, in that con- 
nection, that the language stating our 
disapproval of discounts asked that 
mortgages under the special assistance 
fund be bought at par. This will not do 
away with fees or charges made in con- 
nection with mortgage closing, which 
the mortgagee selling the mortgage has 
to pay. It totals, I understand, approxi- 
mately 1 to 1% percent. But, that is a 
fee which is customarily paid, and it is 
understood that it will be continued. 

Except for that, it is our purpose that 
it shall be bought at par. Having had a 
rather disastrous experience a few years 
ago in trying to legislate positively on 
this, I would say that the committee had 
to do something which it felt would be 
sufficient—that is, to lay down some 
guideline language to the Department. 

Mr. President, the other item in the 
Senate-passed bill to which the House 
conferees disagreed would have placed a 
limitation on the sale of participations 
secured by mortgages purchased by 
FNMA under its special assistance au- 
thority in this act. 

The House conferees saw no need for 
such a limitation. Both the House and 
the Senate have voted several times to 
support the principal of participation 
sales under FNMA and the Senate pro- 
vision would be in contradiction to this 
principal. The House conferees indi- 
cated further that mortgages under this 
act would be at 534 percent and thus rep- 
resent a more sound security than mort- 
gages under other programs, some of 
which are at an interest rate as low as 
3 percent. The insufficiencies for these 
types of mortgages would be considerably 
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less than for practically all other special 
assistance mortgages and would repre- 
sent a considerable saving to the 
Government. 

Mr. President, the bill as approved by 
the conferees represents one of the most 
substantial efforts in recent times by the 
Congress to provide relief to the falter- 
ing homebuilding and residential sales 
industries—and to those who want to 
buy a house and need to buy a house. 

The bill contains $1 billion of new 
purchasing authority under FNMA's 
special assistance function for FNMA 
mortgages for new housing at low and 
moderate cost. It also provides $3.76 
billion of new purchasing authority 
under FNMA’s secondary market func- 
tion for new and existing housing at 
prevailing market prices. 

In today’s tight-money market, it may 
be too much to expect this bill to cor- 
rect all the imbalances now rampant in 
our economy which have cut down to a 
trickle the flow of mortgage credit for 
residential construction. The capital 
market problems today are tremendous 
and much broader than this bill can 
possibly correct but I am hoping that 
this new infusion of mortgage credit will 
stimulate the mortgage market and 
bring back some stability to it. Other 
actions will have to be taken to provide 
a long-term solution to the tight-money 
situation, but until such time that this 
can be done, the new funds provided 
here should stimulate the mortgage 
market and hopefully restore the home- 
building and related industries to their 
proper place in our economy. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, will the Senator from Ala- 
bama yield? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I yield. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I un- 
derstand that the conferees deleted the 
amendments which were adopted by the 
Senate. The first amendment I should 
like to ask about is one which I sponsored 
and which was approved by the Senate, 
dealing with the second title of the bill, 
wherein it provided authority for FNMA 
to borrow $1 billion from the Federal 
Treasury and use the proceeds to buy 
mortgages on new construction. These 
mortgages would then, we would assume, 
be security for the loan which they had 
just made with the Federal Treasury. 

However, I was advised that, under the 
bill as first reported in the Senate, after 
haying borrowed this $1 billion from the 
Federal Treasury they could take the 
mortgages they had procured therewith 
and pledge them as collateral for the 
payment of $1 billion participation cer- 
tificates which could then be sold. This 
would leave the Treasury with no col- 
lateral for its loan. 

The amendment I offered, and which 
was approved by the Senate, merely pro- 
vided that whatever mortgages they had 
bought with the money they had bor- 
rowed from the Federal Treasury would 
be kept as collateral for the repayment 
of the Treasury loan. I understand that 
the conferees have deleted that amend- 
ment. As it stands now, there is noth- 
ing to preclude FNMA from pledging 
that collateral for a second loan obtained 
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from private investors and thus pyramid 
this into a $2-billion authority. 

Conceivably, they could do the same 
thing again with the mortgages obtained 
with the proceeds of the second loan. 

Where will this stop? There are no 
controls. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Let me say to the 
Senator from Delaware that I am going 
to ask the distinguished Senator from 
Wisconsin [Mr. Proxmire] to answer 
the Senator’s questions. However, I will 
say to the Senator from Delaware that 
I held out for the adoption of his amend- 
ment but I was outvoted by the Senate 
conferees when the House absolutely 
insisted that it would not go along with 
the provision. 

I call attention to this one thing. Be- 
fore any participations are sold off, they 
must be approved by the Budget, the 
Treasury, and the Appropriations Com- 
mittees of both Houses of Congress. It 
was the argument of the House and the 
feeling of the conferees, or at least a 
majority of the conferees, that the Ap- 
propriations Committees gave sufficient 
screening and we could be sure it would 
be protected against any misuse. 

At this time I should like to yield to 
the Senator from Wisconsin for a fur- 
ther reply. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I 
think the Senator from Alabama has 
answered the question very satisfac- 
torily, in my judgment. When we passed 
the FNMA participation sales measure, 
we felt control over portfolio turnover 
was a responsibility which was properly 
given to the Appropriations Committees. 
As the Senator from Alabama has said, 
these rollovers cannot be accomplished 
without consent of the Appropriations 
Committee of the Senate and the Appro- 
priations Committee of the House. Iam 
confident that this is a responsibility 
which the Appropriations Committees 
will discharge carefully. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I am 
not debating that point. I am simply 
stating the facts. The point Iam mak- 
ing is that under that section as it now 
stands there is authority for FNMA to 
borrow $1 billion from the Federal 
Treasury and that with the proceeds of 
that loan it can then buy home mort- 
gages. After obtaining the mortgages, 
rather than keeping them as collateral 
for the money borrowed from the Treas- 
ury, it can sell $1 billion worth of par- 
ticipation certificates and pledge those 
same mortgages as collateral for the sec- 
ond $1 billion loan. 

It is similar to an individual going to 
the bank, borrowing $10,000 to buy real 
estate, and then after buying the real 
estate, going to a second bank and pledg- 
ing that same real estate for another 
$10,000 loan. That is the procedure that 
the conference report approves to be fol- 
lowed here. That is the point I am mak- 
ing. I think the Senator will agree that 
those steps can be taken as the confer- 
ence report now stands. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. It is my under- 
standing that no security is put up by 
FNMA when there is a borrowing from 
the Treasury. The law gives FNMA di- 
rect authority to borrow. No security is 
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necessary. The mortgages are not put 
up as security for the Treasury borrow- 
ing. In addition to the safeguards 
pointed out by the Senator from Ala- 
bama, it is a fact that the Appropriations 
Committee must consent to each such 
transaction, 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. That is 
correct that it does not have to hold the 
securities as collateral for the Govern- 
ment loan. It can use the mortgages as 
collateral for another billion raised by 
selling participation certificates. As I 
have just said, it is the same as an indi- 
vidual going to a bank to borrow $10,000 
to buy real estate and the bank not de- 
mand a mortgage but accepting a per- 
sonal note. The purchaser of the real 
estate then goes to a second bank and 
pledges the same real estate for a second 
loan, and the second bank does not re- 
quire him to put up the real estate as 
collateral. 

This is an absurd arrangement and is 
merely a backdoor method of doubling 
their authorizations without any of it 
showing up in the budget reports. 

Mr. PROXMIRE, I think the Senator 
has answered his own question, There 
are many precedents of Treasury bor- 
rowing by Government agencies without 
depositing security. The mortgages 
could be put up as security for the par- 
ticipation certificates without in any way 
conflicting with the Treasury borrowings. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Two 
other Senate amendments were deleted. 
I am referring to title I now. As it now 
appears in the conference report, the 
House provided $3.6 billion can be used 
to buy mortgages from existing port- 
folios of the various lending institutions. 
FNMA can use the entire $3.6 billion to 
purchase portfolios from the lending in- 
stitutions. 

The Senate had approved an amend- 
ment which provided that in buying 
these mortgages FNMA would not pay 
an amount in excess of the amount 
which the lending institutions allowed 
for that mortgage when accepted as a 
home loan. 

I offered this amendment to eliminate 
the profiteering on the point system. 
This point system or discounted mort- 
gages is something we are all trying to 
get away from. The point system is de- 
stroying the opportunity of a family to 
obtain loans for homes on reasonable 
terms. If a purchaser wants to buy a 
$10,000 home he is now required to sign 
an $11,000 mortgage. That individual 
has to pledge almost $11,000 to buy a 
$10,000 home and then pay interest plus 
the amortization of $11,000 over a 30- 
year period. 

This boosts his actual cost of a home 
loan to far over 6 percent. 

To talk about a 5%4-percent home 
mortgage today is a farce and will re- 
main a farce under the conference re- 
port before us here today. 

The Senate amendments which gave 
the homebuyer some protection should 
have been retained. 

As I pointed out in the Senate debate, 
the point system has a mathematical ef- 
fect whereby a lending institution can 
make more money on a poor credit risk 
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than he can on a good credit risk. Sup- 
pose a lending institution accepts a 
mortgage at 5.75 percent at an 8-point 
discount—and the discount runs as high 
as 11 points in some areas, but for the 
purpose of this case let us assume an 
8-point discount—and the mortgage is 
amortized over a 30-year period by a 
good credit risk. The lending institu- 
tion now has a $10,000 mortgage at 5.75 
percent over 30 years, plus the 8 points 
spread over this same period, which gives 
him about 6-percent yield over 30 years. 

On the other hand, suppose the mort- 
gage is defaulted at the end of 10 years, 
and FNMA takes over the mortgage at 
par. Those 8 points are now amortized 
over a 10-year period, which gives a 
yield of close to 7 percent. 

If the mortgage becomes delinquent 
at the end of 4 years, together with the 
8-point discount, the lender gets a yield 
of 7.75 percent. 

Or if the purchaser is a bad credit risk 
and the lender is lucky enough to have 
him default in 1 year he receives 5.75 
percent for that 1 year plus the 8 points, 
and he receives a 13-percent yield for 
that 1 year. In other words, the sooner 
the purchaser goes broke the more the 
lender makes. 

This is a ridiculous situation to ap- 
prove a program where a participant can 
make more money on bad credit risks 
than on a good credit risk. 

There are many situations in which 
persons who default for 3 months and 
then obtain the money to make the back 
payments but are unable to have the 
lending institution accept their pay- 
ments. They are told, in effect, We 
want you to default. We can get cash for 
the full amount of the mortgage now if 
you default.” 

In order to stop that practice I offered 
an amendment which provided that 
FNMA would not be permitted to buy 
any mortgage in excess of the original 
amount allowed. Had that amendment 
been retained in conference it would 
have meant that a lending institution, in 
order to cash in and receive eight points, 
would have had to have a good credit risk 
and then hold the mortgage the full 30 
years. This was an important amend- 
ment. Without it the point system 
which has become a racket, will be con- 
tinued. 

I cited in the debate the experience of 
a homebuyer in Texas, a sergeant who is 
now serving in Vietnam. His wife con- 
tinued to live in the home. She became 
delinquent in her payments for 5 months. 
She had sent payments for 2 of these 5 
months and has submitted copies of the 
money orders. But the lending institu- 
tion would not accept the payments. 
Later she was able to furnish a certified 
check to cover all of her delinquencies 
plus the payment for a month in ad- 
vance. Still the lending institution 
would not accept her payment even 
though the couple had already paid $3,- 
400 on the mortgage. The reason was 
that the lending institution wanted to 
cash in on the points and get their profit 
now. 

The only way left for this couple to get 
their home back is to let it go through 
foreclosure and then to rent it back from 
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the FHA for $50 a month. The Govern- 
ment said that when the husband returns 
from Vietnam it would consider selling 
the house back to them. Remember they 
have already paid $3,400 on it, and the 
wife had the cash necessary to pick up 
the 5-month delinquency plus the pay- 
ment for a month in advance. Yet the 
lending institution rejected that offer. 
That is not good business. 

I do not understand why that amend- 
ment was rejected. I regret that the 
other amendment was not accepted, but 
this one is far more important. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. The House was 
most emphatic on this amendment. 
Frankly, I believe they made a strong 
point. They argued that if the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Delaware were 
retained in the bill, it would be impos- 
sible for FNMA to buy any mortgages if 
interest rates should fall from their pres- 
ent historic high level; because as in- 
terest rates fall, the value of a mortgage, 
the price of a mortgage, increases. That 
would make it impossible for FNMA to 
support the market at all, unless interest 
rates continued to escalate above their 
present level. Certainly that was not the 
intention of Congress. 

In addition to that, I might say there 
is some evidence in support of what the 
Senator has said about some unscrupu- 
lous mortgagees foreclosing a mortgage 
the day that it became delinquent with- 
out giving the homeowner a chance to 
bring his payments up to date. The 
Housing Subcommittee uncovered this 
practice 3 years ago, and directed the 
FHA and FNMA to look into it and take 
steps to correct it. Soon after that the 
FHA issued regulations to their Directors 
and to all FHA mortgagees to take im- 
mediate steps to stop this practice. 

But if is my understanding that what 
the Senator has proposed would not have 
prevented what he is aiming at; and that 
in addition to that, it would simply have 
prevented FNMA from taking the basic 
action that Congress wants it to take, 
and that is to support the mortgage mar- 
ket and the homebuilding industry, so 
that it will be possible to correct this 
very serious depression we now have in 
homebuilding. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. It is 
technically correct that the amendment 
would not entirely have eliminated the 
point system, but it would have elimi- 
nated all possibility of any profit there- 
from; and the only purpose of the point 
system is for profit. It would mean that 
in order for any institution to get the 
full benefit of its 8-point system it would 
have to hold a 30-year mortgage until its 
maturity. 

I should like to read a letter I received 
just last night. These cases are multi- 
plied all over the country by the thou- 
sands. This happens to be a homeowner 
from Florida. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I yield. 

Mr. AIKEN. I was trying to interpret 
the Senator’s remarks. As I understand 
them, he is telling us that if a bank or 
other lender has rather shaky loans, in- 
sured loans or mortgages, and if they 
find a purchaser for them, they make 
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more on their poor loans than they would 
if they were good, sound loans? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. We will 
say the lending institutions are taking 
100 mortgages, for example, of $10,000 
each, from different people. They are 
5% percent 30-year mortgages, and they 
are taking these mortgages at 8 points 
discount. 

If those mortgages are all from good 
credit risks and those homeowners keep 
up all their payments, it means that over 
the 30-year life of the mortgage the 
lending institution will get 534 percent 
plus this 8 points amortized over 30 years, 
which brings their interest rates up to 
just slightly over 6 percent. 

Mr. AIKEN. Yes. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. But, on 
the other hand, suppose these are poor 
credit risks and they default at the end 
of 2 years on their mortgages; then on 
those mortgages the lender would get its 
534 percent per year, and would only 
have to amortize this 8 points over 2 
years, which would bring its interest rate 
up to 934 percent. If they were ex- 
tremely lucky and had a very bad credit 
risk that did not survive the first year 
but defaulted, then, at 534 percent for 
the 1 year, the lender would collect all 
of his 8 points under the point system, 
and he would actually make 1334 percent 
on the mortgage. 

In other words, the poorer the credit 
risk the more money he makes, and the 
better the risk the less money. Where 
I came from any man who condoned 
such a practice would be described as 
a “shylock,” but here the movements con- 
dones it. 

Mr. AIKEN. Then it would be to the 
advantage of the bank to unload its risky 
mortgages on whoever would purchase 
them, and hold on to what appeared to 
be soundest loans? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I think 
the Senator is partly mixed up with the 
next amendment to be discussed. 

Mr. AIKEN. I am thoroughly mixed 
up, not partly. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. In this 
particular instance, the lending institu- 
tion which we will say was fortunate 
enough to have a lot of bad credit risks 
in its portfolio, can soon cash them out 
anyway. As they are in default the 
lending institution turns them over to 
the Government and gets full payment. 

As I have stated, the lending institu- 
tions, instead of trying to collect the 
money and keep their accounts current, 
welcome defaults. This letter I just re- 
ceived last night from Florida typifies 
the case very well. This lady is only 
2 months delinquent, and they will not 
let her make her back payments now 
unless she pays a month in advance. 
They want her to default so that they 
can cash in under the point system. 
This is the letter: 

I have read with great interest about your 
charges against the Federal Housing Ad- 
ministration. I would like to add my little 
bit to your cause. 

I live in a place called North Orlando, 
Florida. It is in south Seminole County. 
There are about 300 homes here, all FHA, 
Over half of them are empty, and due to 
the high rates of foreclosures, I cannot even 
give my house away. 
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In the last two months, I have had many 
added extra expenses, and I am now two 
months behind in my house payments. I 
tried to send the two payments, and the 
mortgage company man told me that they 
would not accept two, but now I would have 
to send three. I have told him that at 
present I just couldn’t do it. He told me 
that they didn’t care, and if I did or did not 
make any payments, they couldn't lose any 
money because the FHA would then pay them 
off. 

I have been in this house for over six 
years, and I don’t want to lose it. We have 
three children growing up, and one of them 
is crippled. We have had many extra doctor 
and hospital bills because of it. 

I have a steady record of employment, but 
something like this could do me great harm 
I work at the Cape for Pan American Air- 
ways, and they hold an Air Force contract. 
They wouldn’t like something like a fore- 
closure on my record. 

I haven't moved yet, and I don’t plan on 
it until I have to. But you would think that 
they would try to help a person until he 
could get back on his feet. But, like the man 
said, they will get their $12,000 whether I 
help them or not. So I can see why FHA 
is throwing our money down the drain. If 
this letter can help either of us, you are 
welcome to use it. 


Where I came from any lender who 
refused these payments would be ostra- 
cized. 

In this particular case, the reason for 
insisting on 3 months is that at the end 
of 3 months’ delinquency they can turn 
the mortgage over to FHA and collect par 
for it. We should not have a system 
where there is an inducement and an 
actual cash incentive for a lender to force 
a default. I was in business before I 
came to the Senate and we had customers 
many times who, through no fault of 
their own, became delinquent; but we al- 
ways welcomed them into the office when 
they came to make their backpayments 
or to make a partial payment on their 
accounts. 

But in this instance, some mortgage 
holders regret that these backpayments 
are being made because if they do not 
make these payments their profits in- 
crease. The writer of this letter says 
they have had their home over 6 years 
assuming that it was financed at a 6- 
point discount, rather than having to 
wait 24 more years to collect that 6 
points, if this motgage is defaulted the 
lender collects it all now. 

I think that is an unsound principle. 
I do not know of any better way to at- 
tack it than to state that the Federal 
Government will not be a party to in- 
suring such mortgages but that it will 
only insure the mortgages and pay them 
off to the extent to which the lender 
actually allowed when originally fi- 
nanced. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I shall 
yield to the Senator from Wisconsin in 
just a moment. 

Mr. AIKEN. I have another question, 
to help clear this matter up in my mind. 

When a risky mortgage is foreclosed 
and a profit is made, who gets the profit? 
Is it the holder of the mortgage, or the 
bank which originally lent the money? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Who- 
ever holds the mortgage at the time of 
foreclosure would get it. 
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Mr. AIKEN. I thank the Senator. 
What concerns me is that I have just 
learned that the State of Vermont is 
buying insured mortgages. If some of 
those mortgages have to be foreclosed, 
who will make the profit? Will the 
State of Vermont get it, or will the bank 
that made the loan? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. No, the 
State will get the repayment. It is who- 
ever holds the mortgage as of the date of 
foreclosure. 

Mr. AIKEN. I see. What does the 
Senator think would be a fair price to 
pay for those mortgages at this time? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I under- 
stand from the reports that I receive 
from the field that they are bringing 
from 8- to 10-percent discount below par. 
Now, that would vary in areas, depend- 
ing on the availability of mortgage 
money. But they are bringing discounts, 
and I have had reports of as much as 11- 
point discounts on a 30-year mortgage. 

Another point is that this discount of 
8 or 10 points about which we are talking 
is on 5.75-percent mortgages. If the 
mortgages are old mortgages which carry 
a 3-percent or a 4-percent interest rate 
or à lower rate, that may have prevailed 
at the time of the mortgage, they would 
be bringing in even less now. They 
would be bought more or less on the 
yield. 

The lower the rate, the less they would 
pay for them. By the same token the 
date of maturity would also have a bear- 
ing on the matter. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, I thank 
the Senator from Delaware for trying to 
enlighten me on banking matters. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. As 
pointed out on the floor, and as was con- 
curred in by the chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency, this 
did not specifically prohibit the point 
system. 

The Senate amendment would have 
made it unprofitable to have this system. 

There is only one way in which the 
administration could eliminate the point 
system and that would be by putting the 
interest rates at the prevailing rates. 
That would make these mortgages ne- 
gotiable, and any institution would ac- 
cept them at par. In that way the real 
interest charges would be on top of the 
table. 

Whether that can be done by regula- 
tion or by a change in the interest rates 
exclusive of legislation I am not sure. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I yield. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, the 
law fixed the ceiling at 6 percent. Any- 
thing under the 6-percent rate can be 
handled by regulation. It is fixed now 
by regulation at 5.75 percent. 

Mr. President, I should like to com- 
ment on the letter than the Senator read. 
I received a very similar letter from a 
lady in New York 3 or 4 years ago. 

I will tell the Senator what I did with 
that letter, and I think the Senator from 
Delaware will do the same thing with his 
letter. 

I think the Senator ought to call the 
matter to the attention of the Commis- 
sioner of the Federal Housing Adminis- 
tration. 
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The letter that I received from New 
York, to which I have referred, men- 
tioned that they would not accept her 
payments for less than a stated amount. 
I talked with the people down at the 
FHA. 

The FHA got in touch with the bank in 
New York that held the mortgage and 
talked them out of attorneys fees, seizure 
fees, and fees of other kinds, and got 
them to work out a settlement whereby 
that lady was able to save her home. 

Largely as a result of that letter, we 
wrote into the law a forbearance section. 

If this lady to whom you refer will call 
on the FHA, the FHA will take up the 
problem. The FHA is authorized by law 
to work out a forbearance arrangement 
with the homeowner, either by having 
the lender continue to hold the mortgage 
and forbear for a reasonable period of 
time or by having the FHA itself acquire 
the mortgage and work out an arrange- 
ment to cure the mortgage. 

I hope the Senator from Delaware will 
take the matter up with Mr. Brownstein. 

Mr. WILLIAMS: of Delaware. Mr. 
President, as one who has been critical 
of the program, I want to say that I have 
found Mr. Brownstein to be most coop- 
erative and helpful in straightening out 
ee matters. I appreciate his coopera- 

on. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, 
when I discussed the matter of the letter 
from the lady in New York with the 
housing officials, I found that the exist- 
ing law was seriously deficient in helping 
situations of this sort but, largely as a 
result of that case and other cases of a 
similar nature, we amended the law and 
I believe now have an effective provision. 
I should like to call your attention to sec- 
tion 230 of the National Housing Act as 
amended by the 1964 Housing Act. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I am 
aware of that. This will be called to the 
attention of Mr. Brownstein: I just re- 
ceived the letter last night. And I am 
hopeful that I shall be able to get the 
matter straightened out. 

Referring to the case in Texas about 
which I spoke before, that case had been 
taken up with the FHA, and the local 
FHA officials approved the extension of 
credit. It was then disapproved at a 
higher level. I do not understand why, 
— I will be trying to get it straightened 
out. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I would take that 
matter up with Mr. Brownstein, too, 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. The in- 
dividual cases that are called to our at- 
tention we can perhaps get straightened 
out; however, what about the thousands 
of people that do not call these matters 
to their Senator’s attention? They lose 
their homes. This program as it is func- 
tioning is wrong. 

These conditions should not exist. We 
should not have a situation in which 
the lending institution can sit back and 
say that now Joe Doakes is 3 months 
delinquent, let us collect from FHA. 
Sure, they can show the FHA authorities 
a record of having tried to collect, but 
how sincere were they in their efforts? 

The lending institutions always make 
sure that they can say that the collector 
went around at certain hours. However, 
they do fix the time when the collector 
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goes. The collector can go when the 
residents are not at home so that the bill 
will not be paid. After 3 months they 
can call on the FHA to get the money. 

We should not have a Government 
program with a cash incentive to the 
lending institutions to try to get a bad 
credit risk. 

There is no question about the fact 
that the lending institutions can make 
more money on a rollover every 4 years 
than they can holding the mortgage the 
full 30 years. 

Mr. President, I yield to the Senator 
from Wisconsin. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I 
think what the Senator from Alabama 
has said is extremely important in the 
instant cases concerning which the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Delaware has 
spoken. However, in addition to that, 
the restriction which the Senator spon- 
sored to establish a minimum price on 
mortgages in the secondary mortgage 
market would vitiate and destroy the 
whole purpose of what we are trying to 
do. It would mean that FNMA would 
not be able to buy mortgages in order 
to keep the interest rates below their 
present level. 

As the interest rate goes down and we 
hope it will go down—it has not been 
this high for 40 years or more—it would 
mean that FNMA would have to stop 
buying and not buy any more mort- 
gages. That means that we would be 
fixing interest rates at a high level. 

I do not see how we can get around 
that. That was the unanimous convic- 
tion of the Republican and Democratic 
members of the conference. 

Furthermore, this provision would be 
unworkable because the mortgages are 
usually not held by the original pur- 
chasers. They are sold and bought on 
the market at market prices. When 
mortgages change hands several times 
it would be almost impossible to deter- 
mine the original price. The amend- 
ment of the Senator from Delaware pro- 
vides that FNMA could not pay more 
than the original price. 

The feeling on the part of the con- 
ferees is that this amendment would de- 
stroy the purpose of our effort here to 
try to keep interest rates from going too 
high. We should try to bring them 
down. This provision would not work. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. It 
would work. They would merely certify 
what they paid. They do that anyway 
on their tax returns. There is another 
way to get around this. If they want to 
hold the lending rates at 534 percent 
they can put all of the money under title 
II and, if necessary, make direct loans 
on 5% percent mortgages. 

This situation of discounted mort- 
gages creates a great hardship on a lot of 
people who are trying to buy their 
homes. They are good credit risks. 
They have been making their payments, 
and then they get a job transfer from 
one State to another State. 

These people must buy a comparable 
home in that second State. They must 
sell their first home. They then find the 
point system operating both ways. If 
they buy a home costing $14,000 in the 
State to which they are moving they must 
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give a $15,000 mortgage and sign up for 
30 years in order to finance a $14,000 
home. Then when they sell their first 
home, if they sell it for $15,000, they re- 
ceive $1,000 less as the result of these 
discounts. They are caught both ways. 

This situation is working an extreme 
hardship on a lot of people. 

There is only one way to correct the 
situation; and that is, to put the mort- 
gages on par. If mortgages can only be 
financed at 6 or 61⁄4 percent, call it that 
and put it on the 6 or 6% percent annual 
interest rate. 

Much has been said by the adminis- 
tration about the need for truth in lend- 
ing, yet this lending program of the U.S. 
Government is the most deceitful method 
of financing I have ever witnessed. 

I know the reluctance of the adminis- 
tration to say that they must recognize 
existing high interest rates. 

This problem has nothing to do with 
high or low interest rates. High interest 
rates are a fact of life. This will not 
raise or lower them. 

Pumping this $4% billion into the 
economy will be a contributing factor 
toward making them even higher. It 
will not be the ultimate factor, however. 

Mr. PROXMIRE,. Four and a half bil- 
lion dollars is bound to have a big and 
decisive effect on the market. We hope 
it will have. Otherwise there is no point 
in passing the legislation. 

We hope it will have the effect of eas- 
ing the strain on the housing market by 
raising mortgage values and lowering in- 
terest rates. That is the purpose of it. 

If we prohibit FNMA from paying any 
more than the present level, we would 
vitiate and destroy the whole purpose of 
the legislation. 

I do not see how one can come to any 
other conclusion, with any logical eco- 
nomic reasoning. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I think 
the Senator will admit that with the 
elimination of the three Senate amend- 
ments and as the bill stands now, FNMA 
can take this money and buy the existing 
portfolios of the lending institutions, 
which may be mortgages bearing rates 
from 3 to 4 or 4% percent. They can 
buy these mortgages from the lending 
institutions. 

Nothing in this legislation provides 
that once FNMA bails these institutions 
out and takes their portfolios, the money 
paid must be reloaned into the housing 
industry with 5.75 mortgage loans. The 
institution does not have to reloan that 
money on home mortgages. It only as- 
sumes and hopes that it will, but it is 
only an assumption. Once the lending 
institutions have been bailed out with 
this $3 or $4 billion of available funds, 
once they get this money in their invest- 
ment accounts, then as far as the law is 
concerned they can reinvest the money 
in any Government-guaranteed obliga- 
tion, which is bringing 5.90 percent or in 
triple-A bonds. They can reinvest the 
money in any of the multitude of invest- 
ments now available and permissible for 
lending institutions. 

Nothing in this bill provides that the 
money goes back into the home mort- 
gage industry. We think that some of it 
will siphon down, but only the hope of 
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a trickle-down theory prevails. Nothing 
in the bill directs that the money be 
placed back into home mortgages. 

I have one other question. I under- 
stand that this bill as it came back from 
conference provides total funds in the 
amount of $4,650 million, Is that cor- 
rect? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. It is my under- 
standing that the correct figure is $4.76 
billion. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. When 
the administration sent this bill down, 
how much authority did it request? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. This is not an ad- 
ministration bill—the administration 
did not have a specific recommendation. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. It is my 
understanding that the administration 
recommended $3 billion. We are not be- 
ing told that it is against $3 billion, are 
we? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. No. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. The bill 
as it passed the Senate provided about 
$314 billion, did it not? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. Weaver, as I 
understand, sent a letter, speaking for 
the administration, in which he recom- 
mended against the additional billion 
dollars for special assistance. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. That is 
my understanding. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. The Senator is cor- 
rect. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. The ad- 
ministration is against it. The bill be- 
fore us provides about $1 billion more 
than the administration asked for and 
more than it thought should be enacted. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I believe that the 
Senator is correct. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Yester- 
day, the President warned Congress that 
if Congress did not display a greater de- 
gree of fiscal responsibility and did not 
hold these appropriations down he would 
ask for price and wage controls and per- 
haps a tax increase. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. May I say to the 
Senator from Delaware that the Senator 
from Alabama raised this specific point. 
He asked a number of members of the 
conference committee about this, be- 
cause he was deeply concerned over 
whether or not this would have an in- 
flationary impact. I believe that the 
general view expressed was that it would 
not be inflationary, because this particu- 
lar provision was designed expressly to 
assist the very depressed homebuilding 
and housing markets. It was especially 
designed to help people who were buying 
very moderate priced homes—$15,000 or 
less—and under these circumstances it is 
a very painful choice that Congress must 
make 


I suppose one could argue that almost 
any action we take to relieve the home- 
building market, even a billion dollars, 
would have some impact on prices. 

Under these circumstances, recogniz- 
ing the plight of the homebuilding mar- 
ket, as I think all of us do, we felt that 
this was a proper and appropriate, al- 
though difficult, decision to make, 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I recog- 
nize the problem confronting the mort- 
gage industry at this time. I supported 
the bill and voted for it as it passed the 
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Senate, but as it passed the Senate it 
was about $1.2 billion less than the bill 
before us now. Furthermore, as it passed 
the Senate, the bill had restrictions in it 
which would prevent it from being used 
as a bailout of the lending institutions. 
All these restrictions are out and under 
the measure now there is absolutely 
nothing to prevent FNMA from going 
into these lending institutions and taking 
all their existing portfolio—3, 4, 5, 534 
percent mortgages—and bailing them 
out. After having been bailed out there 
is absolutely nothing to prevent that 
same lending institution from then re- 
investing the proceeds in FNMA partici- 
pation certificates—which are bringing 
5.90 percent—or in triple-A bonds of our 
major corporations, some of which yes- 
terday sold at around 6-percent yields. 

There is absolutely nothing here that 
says they have to reinvest one dime in 
the mortgage industry unless it is some 
lending institutions that have a provi- 
sion in their charters that they can only 
make real estate loans. To the extent 
that they are bailed out they could not 
move into this other field, but even they 
could keep their money or buy Govern- 
ment bonds; they do not have to take the 
5.75-percent home mortgages. 

I point out that any bill which ac- 
celerates any segment of the economy 
cannot be passed without having some 
inflationary effects. We all recognize 
that fact, even if only $50 is passed out. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I agree that any 
help given to the homebuilding industry 
will have some significant effect. At the 
same time, however, we must make a 
choice. We can make the choice of say- 
ing that we will not help this industry, 
which is so depressed; that we will not 
help a situation in which hundreds of 
thousands of Americans are having trou- 
ble buying homes; that we will not step 
in because it might have an effect on 
prices. Or, we can decide, as the con- 
ference committee decided and as the 
House decided—and as I think a ma- 
jority of Senators feel—that this is a 
very depressed industry which deserves 
and should have this kind of considera- 
tion, and that under the circumstances 
we should act to furnish this help. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. The 
Senator is correct, and that choice has 
to be made. As a Member of the Senate, 
I made that choice in the affirmative at 
the time the original bill was passed, but 
the Senate bill had safeguards. That 
bill was passed with the full recognition 
that it would have some inflationary ef- 
fect on the economy. 

However, the trouble now is that the 
conference report before us provides 
about $1.2 billion more than passed by 
the Senate and about $1.2 billion more 
than the President wants. It can be 
used in its entirety as a bailout for lend- 
ing institutions with no provision what- 
soever in this measure that one single 
dime ever would go to provide new mort- 
gage money fora homein America. Iam 
sure that by the law of averages some of 
the money would go for that purpose, but 
there is nothing in here that says how 
much, As the bill passed the Senate all 
of the money, in its entirety, would have 
gone to finance the home buyers of 
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America, The Senate amendments re- 
moved all chance of the bill being turned 
into a bailout for lending institutions. 
That is what the Senate said we did not 
want to happen. That is why we re- 
stricted it. 

But those amendments have all been 
deleted. Now there is no protection for 
the bona fide homeowner in this bill. 

I think that the chairman of the com- 
mittee will admit that it is theoretically 
possible that not one dime of the $3.6 
billion furnished in title I of this bill 
would ever go to finance a home 
mortgage. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I yield. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I am glad the 
Senator said that it is theoretically pos- 
sible, because it is only theoretical. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. The 
Senator is correct. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Any person feeling 
that it is possible for this to be used as 
a bailout must assume that things 
would be purposely directed toward 
accomplishing that purpose. 

I say this as one who supported in the 
conference the Senator’s amendment, 
the particular amendment that I told 
him I thought had good in it, and that 
I would support it, and I did support it, 
but I think we should remember this: 
Under the restrictions that FNMA now 
has no mortgage is purchased that is 
more than 4 months old. That is even 
less than the time that was provided for 
in the Senator’s amendment, which 
sought to prevent this bailout. 

It is only fair to remember that when 
the Senator speaks of 4, 44%, and 5 per- 
cent mortgages, he is speaking of a time 
a number of years back. As a matter of 
fact, there has not been any mortgage 
insured by FHA or VA within the last 4 
months—I think that I am correct on 
that—that carried less than 5.75 percent 
interest—except, of course, a few of 
those multifamily mortgages for low- 
income families. 

So we are dealing primarily with mort- 
gages carrying 5.75 percent interest. 
That is the official rate today in both the 
FHA and the VA. When we talk about 
a theoretical something, we are not being 
realistic because the agencies are not 
buying mortgages that carry a rate of 
interest less than 5.75 percent. 

(At this point, Mr. Kennepy of New 
York assumed the chair.) 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. The 
Senator is correct; under a regulation 
they now go back 4 months, but regula- 
tions can be rewritten in 10 minutes. 

Against the possibility of that regula- 
tion being changed to turn this program 
into a bailout of the lending institu- 
tions, the Senate amended the bill. The 
Senate amendment was even more lib- 
eral. The amendment merely provided 
that they cannot put in any regulation 
extending back beyond January 1, 1966. 
This gave them extra leeway. The ad- 
ministration objected. Why did they ob- 
ject? They objected because they plan 
to change that regulation. Such change 
is expected in the lending business. How 
else do they plan to put this $4 billion in 
the economy? 
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Some argue that it would be impossible 
to change the date if the date is Janu- 
ary 1. How silly can one get? All we 
have to do is say 6 months, or whatever 
the period may be, instead of the 4 
months now in regulations. 

I know why they did not want that 
amendment. A number of lending insti- 
tutions will be disappointed. They can 
scarcely wait until they dump their port- 
folios into the lap of FNMA. Once they 
have done that the boards of directors 
will meet. What will they do? Are they 
going to vote to lend the money at 534 
percent on 30-year home mortgages, or 
are they going to take 6 percent triple A 
bonds that can be placed in the vaults 
and coupons clipped twice a year? We 
all know the answer. 

They will invest at the most attractive 
rates possible, and there are far more at- 
tractive rates in the money market today 
than 5%4-percent home mortgages. They 
are not going to buy home mortgages un- 
less there is a discount. We should con- 
front and settle this problem here. 

But now we have a bill which removes 
all restrictions and provides no protec- 
tion for the homeowner. It is theoreti- 
cally possible that all of the money will 
be used as a $3 to $4 billion bail-out of 
the portfolios of lending institutions, 
thus giving them money to profitably re- 
invest in other areas. 

In addition, the conference report be- 
fore us provides about 81 ½ billion more 
than the President wants. Yesterday 
the President made an eloquent appeal 
for Congress not to keep voting for more 
money than he has asked for. This is 
our chance to show some fiscal responsi- 
bility. In this instance I am carrying 
the banner for the President as I always 
do when I find him in the right. But as 
a stanch supporter of economy, and in 
this instance of the President, I appeal 
to the Senate to show him that we too 
are fiscally responsible and that we will 
not insist on a bill that will provide him 
with 81 ½ billion more than he said he 
needs. 


The way to do that is to reject the 
conference report and send it back with 
instructions to hold it at the level passed 
by the Senate; namely $3.5 billion. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I yield. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I wish to point out 
that this $1 billion is for special assist- 
ance for low-income people, for houses 
selling for $15,000 or less. It is per- 
fectly apparent that this President, par- 
ticularly, as have all Presidents in the 
past, will only invest what he wants to 
invest. He will have the authority to 
invest this money, if he cares to do so, if 
times are proper. The Senate and the 
House of Representatives have agreed to 
provide this special assistance fund to 
finance the construction of homes for 
low- and moderate-income families who 
have the greatest need and who, in 
today’s tight-money market, have the 
greatest difficulty to get mortgage credit. 
Without such a program most of these 
families just could not get mortgage 
credit at any price. 

Under the circumstances, I do not see 
how the Senator from Delaware [Mr. 
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WILLIAMs! can say we are letting the 
President down or that we have not 
supported his position. 

The President can go as far as he 
wishes. It seems to me, in view of what 
happened in the mortgage market in 
the past few months and what happened 
to soaring interest rates, it is wise for 
Congress to provide this additional power 
to the President so that he can step in 
on behalf of low-income housing and 
support it more vigorously if mortgages 
continue to weaken and home interest 
rates would otherwise move up into the 
stratosphere. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Let us 
get the Record straight. The bill as 
passed by the Senate provided for $3.5 
billion, and it could be used in its en- 
tirety to finance homes costing $5,000 to 
$10,000. There is nothing in it to the 
effect that they finance only the homes 
of millionaires. Any part of the original 
bill can be used in connection with mort- 
gages for the low-cost homeowner. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. It can be, but the 
billion dollars special assistance fund in 
the bill can only be used for low-priced 
homes. Not only is it only permissive 
that the $3.76 billion be used for low- 
priced homes, on the basis of all ex- 
perience it is very unlikely that much 
of it would be. The billion dollars of 
special assistance is something else. 
That must be used for low-priced homes. 
The bill mandates it. There is no choice. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. That 
limit could be put on more than that 
amount if Congress wished. We do not 
have to give an extra billion dollars to 
obtain this objective. 

I repeat, the bill as it came back from 
the conference, is $114 billion more than 
the Senate bill and more than the Presi- 
dent has asked for. On that point alone, 
as well as the restrictions, we should re- 
ject it. Let us send it back and tell the 
President that this Congress is fiscally 
responsible. On the other hand, if the 
Congress does pass it the President 
should use his veto pen. He has said 
that he does not want this extra $114 
billion. Unless there is just a lot of lip- 
service being given to the economy the 
bill will be vetoed, 

As far as I am concerned I shall not 
vote to add $114 billion to the measure 
over and above what the Senate origi- 
nally passed and above what the Presi- 
dent has said he wants. Such reckless- 
ness would be highly inflationary. 

I think that the conference report 
should be rejected. Rather than talk 
about tax increases, price controls, and 
wage controls we should be talking about 
the No. 1 problem in America; and that 
is extravagant Government spending. 

There is only one way to curtail Gov- 
ernment spending and that is by votes on 
the floor of the Senate. Today, as we 
vote here, we are voting for or against a 
measure which provides $114 billion 
more than anyone in the administration 
says is necessary and for an extra $114 
billion which the administration said 
would be highly inflationary if it is 
siphoned into the economy. 

This conference report should be re- 
jected. 
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Mr. President, I ask for the yeas and 
nays on the conference report. 

The yeas and nays were not ordered. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. If the Senator will 
withhold his request a moment, the Sen- 
ator from Oregon [Mr. Morse] was hope- 
ful that he would be here at the time 
this conference report was taken up. He 
had a statement prepared which included 
questions he addressed to me that he 
wished to have answered on the floor of 
the Senate. I therefore ask unanimous 
consent that his statement and an article 
published in the Washington Post on this 
subject be printed in the Recorp, along 
with my answer to his question. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ments and article were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


STATEMENT BY SENATOR MORSE 


I wish to commend the conferees and to 
support the conference report. But there 
is a point I think we should clarify in the 
Recorp. I address these remarks and the 
question they include to the distinguished 
chairman of the Housing Subcommittee the 
Senator from Alabama [Mr. SPARKMAN]. 

An Associated Press dispatch yesterday 
morning said that the conference report 
would, and I quote, “pump an additional 
$4.76 billion of government mortgage pur- 
chase funds into the sagging homebuilding 
industry,” 

Certainly that is our intention: to pump 
urgently needed funds into the mortgage 
markets to assist the homebuilding industry, 
the industries that are related to it and de- 
pend on it, such as the forest products in- 
dustries of Oregon, and the home-buying 
public, 

Now the way this is to be done is to in- 
crease the amount of money available to the 
Federal National Mortgage Association, quot- 
ing from the Senate Committee report on the 
bill, S. Rept. 1428: “so that it can buy higher 
priced mortgages in its secondary market 
function and at the same time provide a 
market for lower priced mortgages in its 
special assistance function. 

It would be helpful to have the chairman 
of the subcommittee and leader of the con- 
ferees explain how the bill would get this 
massive new money authorization into the 
mortgage market. 

As I understand it, FNMA does not make 
new mortgage loans and will not take mort- 
gages directly from home buyers under this 
bill. It buys mortgages in the secondary, or 
resale market. The theory is that with this 
new $4.76 billion of purchasing authority, 
FNMA will purchase existing mortgage loans 
in that amount, thereby releasing to the 
sellers funds that they can and presumably 
will reinvest in new mortgages, 

My concern and my questions are: what 
assurances have we under the bill or under 
reliable present practice and precedent that 
the money investors receive from FNMA upon 
sale of old mortgages will be reinvested in 
new mortgage loans? Apparently one major 
reason mortgage money is so scarce is that 
investors have come increasingly to find 
other types of investment more attractive 
and profitable. How do we know that the 
money investors receive upon sale of mort- 
gages to FNMA will be reinvested in new 
mortgage loans and not diverted to some 
other types of investment? 

STATEMENT BY SENATOR SPARKMAN 

The Senator from Oregon has raised a 
valid question. In fact, the matter was 
discussed when the bill was debated on the 
Senate floor a few weeks ago. 
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The implication of the question is that 
some lenders may unload mortgages in their 
portfolio to FNMA under the terms of this 
act and then turn around and use the money 
to acquire higher yielding loans outside the 
mortgage field. 

This could happen, but it is extremely 
unlikely. Let me explain, 

Under the $1 billion special assistance au- 
thority, FNMA will have no authority to 
buy existing mortgages. The bill before us 
limits the funds for the purchase of FHA 
and VA mortgages secured by new residential 
units. No old mortgages could be purchased 
with this money. 

Under the other part of the bill—the $3.76 
billion authority to purchase mortgages un- 
der the Secondary Mortgage Market—it is 
possible but quite unlikely that these funds 
would end up in other types of investments. 
In the first place, under existing regulations 
FNMA does not buy any mortgages more 
than 4 months old. I assume that this reg- 
ulation or some similar regulation will con- 
tinue in effect during the present emergency. 
If this is done, the answer to the Senator's 
question is obvious. 

If, for some reason, the FNMA should re- 
move this 4-month restriction it is unlikely 
that lenders would be willing to sell mort- 
gages out of their portfolio at the price of- 
fered by FNMA. These prices are now about 
95 for 5% percent mortgages and most lend- 
ers would not be willing to sell at this price. 
In fact the price for other mortgages bearing 
interest rates below the 53% percent are even 
lower. A5 ½ percent FHA mortgage is priced 
at 91. An investor would have to take a 
very large loss, for example, if he wanted to 
sell old mortgages. From an economical 
standpoint this would not make any sense 
and therefore I think that even if the FNMA 
should change its current practice it is un- 
likely that many investors would find it eco- 
nomically feasible to sell mortgages at such 
low prices. 


[From the Washington Post, Aug. 24, 1966] 


$4.7 BILLION Housing BL 
GOES TO SENATE 


Senate-House conferees agreed yesterday on 
a compromise bill to pump an additional 
$4.76 billion of Government Mortgage Pur- 
chase Funds into the sagging home-building 
industry. 

In coming to a quick agreement on the 
legislation at their meeting, the conferees 
wrote in the highest possible figure by accept- 
ing all the devices carried in both the House 
and Senate versions. 

Sponsors said the compromise measure 
probably will be called up in the Senate 
Wednesday and could be signed into law by 
the end of this week. 

The new funds would be channeled 
through the Federal National Mortgage Asso- 
ciation. They would apply to FHA-insured 
and VA-guaranteed mortgages. 

The extra FNMA purchasing authority 
would be made available in these ways: 

$2 billion by authorizing the Association to 
issue debentures up to 15 times its capital 
instead of 10 times as under present law. 
This was in both versions. 

$1.76 billion by authorizing the Treasury to 
subscribe to an additional $110 million of 
FNMA preferred stock. This also would be 
subject to the new 15-to-1 ratio. This pro- 
vision was in the House measure, not in the 
Senate. 

$1 billion by authorizing FNMA to draw an 
additional $500 million from the Treasury and 
$500 million from special funds ayailable to 
the President. The money would be for the 
Agency’s special assistance function. This 
provision was in the Senate bill, not the 
House. g 


Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, as I understand it, the only 
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way the Senate can approach the prob- 
lem is first to vote on agreeing to the 
conference report. 

If it should be rejected, a motion could 
be made to send the bill back to confer- 
ence with instructions. I believe, first, 
a vote would come on the conference re- 
port, and if it is agreed to, there would 
be no other opportunity to get a vote. Is 
that not correct? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator is correct. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, I hope that the conference 
report will be rejected. If it is, I shall 
move to send it back to conference with 
instructions to insist on the Senate 
amendments. 

Mr. President, once more I ask for the 
yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, I should 
like to reiterate my commendation of 
the Senator from Alabama for his han- 
dling of this measure. We have pro- 
duced in conference a highly construc- 
tive piece of legislation which I think will 
do a great deal to alleviate positive mort- 
gage money in this country. To me, it 
represents one of the most significant 
pieces of legislation passed by Congress. 

Mr.SPARKMAN. I thank the Senator 
from Texas and I share his hopes as to 
the ultimate effects of this significant 
legislation. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the conference 
report. 

On this question the yeas and nays 
have been ordered, and the clerk will 
call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I announce 
that the Senator from Alaska [Mr. Bart- 
LETT], the Senator from Alaska [Mr. 
GRvUENING], the Senator from Missouri 
(Mr. Lone], the Senator from Motana 
(Mr. METCALF], the Senator from Oregon 
{Mr. Morse], the Senator from Connec- 
ticut [Mr. Risicorr], the Senator from 
New Jersey [Mr. WILLIAMS], the Senator 
from Ohio Mr. Youne], and the Senator 
from West Virginia [Mr. RANDOLPH], are 
absent on official business. 

I also announce that the Senator from 
Indiana [Mr. HARTKE] and the Senator 
from Arizona [Mr. HAYDEN] are neces- 
sarily absent. 

I further announce that, if present and 
voting, the Senator from Alaska [Mr. 
BaARTLETTIJ, the Senator from Alaska 
(Mr. GRUENING], the Senator from In- 
diana [Mr. HARTKE], the Senator from 
Connecticut [Mr. Rreicorr), the Senator 
from New Jersey [Mr. WI ILIAS], the 
Senator from Ohio [Mr. Youne], the 
Senator from West Virginia [Mr. Ran- 
DOLPH], the Senator from Missouri [Mr. 
Lone], and the Senator from Oregon 
(Mr. Morse], would each vote “yea.” 

Mr. KUCHEL. I announce that the 
Senator from Utah [Mr. BENNETT] and 
the Senator from California [Mr. 
MurpxHy] are absent because of illness. 

The Senator from Idaho [Mr. JORDAN] 
and the Senator from Wyoming [Mr. 
Simpson] are necessarily absent. 

If present and voting, the Senator from 
Utah [Mr. BENNETT], the Senator from 
Idaho [Mr. Jorpan], and the Senator 
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from California [Mr. Murray] would 
each vote “yea.” 

The result was announced—yeas 78, 
nays 7, as follows: 


[No, 220 Leg.] 
YEAS—78 
Aiken Gore Montoya 
Allott Griffin Morton 
Anderson Harris Moss 
Bass Hart Mundt 
Bayh Hickenlooper Muskie 
Bible Hill Nelson 
Brewster Holland Neuberger 
Burdick Hruska Pastore 
Byrd, W. Va Inouye Pearson 
Cannon Jackson Pell 
Carlson Javits Proxmire 
Case Jordan, N.C. Russell, S. O. 
Church Kennedy, Mass. Russell, Ga. 
Clark Kennedy, N.Y. Saltonstall 
Cooper Kuchel Scott 
Curtis Long, La. Smathers 
Dirksen Magnuson Smith 
Dodd Mansfield Sparkman 
Dominick McCarthy Stennis 
Douglas McClellan Symington 
Eastland McGee Talmadge 
Ellender McGovern Thurmond 
Ervin McIntyre Tower 
Fannin Miller Tydings 
Fong Mondale Yarborough 
Fulbright Monroney Young, N. Dak. 
NAYS—7 
Boggs Lausche Robertson 
Byrd, Va. Prouty Williams, Del. 
Cotton 
NOT VOTING—15 
Bartlett Jordan, Idaho Randolph 
Bennett Long, Mo. Ribicoff 
Gruening Metcalf Simpson 
Hartke Morse Williams, N.J. 
Hayden Murphy Young, Ohio 


So the conference report was agreed to. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
should like to ask the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Alabama [Mr. Sparkman] a 
question. 

On the basis of the conference report 
just agreed to, what effect will that have 
on a lumber industry in the Rocky 
Mountain region and the west coast, 
which is approaching a state of crisis in 
some areas? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I should think it 
would have a stimulating effect. In fact, 
I would say it will have. 

I might mention the fact that there is 
no industry that does more in providing 
jobs and getting funds into the hands of 
the homebuilder, the homeowner, and 
those interested in it, than the home- 
building industry, because it reaches out 
into just about all the reaches of our 
economy, even back to cutting logs in 
the woods. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. And that is the 
lumber industry. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Yes. I had a state- 
ment at one time—I do not know 
whether I can find it now or not; if I do, 
I shall be happy to put it in the Recorp— 
that shows the effect on the economy of 
building, say, a million homes. 

The statement follows: 

The construction of a million homes 
is estimated to provide markets for 10 
billion board feet of structural lumber, 
1 billion square feet of soft wood and 
plywood, 1.2 billion board feet of flooring, 
3.5 billion bricks, 1.8 billion pounds of 
cement, 1.5 million tons of steel, 10 mil- 
lion doors, 5 million kitchen cabinets, 
20 million wall-plug outlets, 10 million 
electric switches. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
asked the question for the RECORD be- 
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cause, while I knew that it would have 
an effect, it is nice to have it in black and 
white, and especially from the lips of the 
distinguished chairman of the Senate 
conferees; because in western Montana, 
while the lumber industry is still in fairly 
good shape, if something like this had 
not been done, it would be in pretty bad 
shape in the not too distant future. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. SPARKMAN, I yield. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Will there be any area 
in the country in which the adoption of 
the conference report will not have a 
stimulating effect on the development of 
business? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I do not believe so. 
I think it will be nationwide. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Does that mean that 
the passage of the bill will accelerate 
the rise of costs, and contribute to the 
conquest that inflation is making on our 
economy? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I do not agree with 
that. We discussed that matter in the 
5 of discussing the conference re- 
port. 

Mr. MANSFIELD, Quite the contrary, 
would not the Senator say? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Yes, because hous- 
ing, decent shelter, is as much an essen- 
tial as food, medicine, and clothing. We 
do not think of those things as being in- 
flationary. Why should we think of this 
as being inflationary? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I yield. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I am 
Sure the Senator agrees that money 
pumped into the economy, regardless 
from what source it comes, does have 
some inflationary impact.’ If we pump 
$3 billion additional into the economy— 
and I supported the first proposal of $3 
billion—it would have had some effect. 
The bill as just passed provides for $4,650 
million, or about $1.25 billion more than 
the Senate bill and more than the Presi- 
dent recommended; and it will have that 
much more impact. Certainly, as 
this new money increases the demand for 
refrigerators and all the other appli- 
ances, it will automatically and inevit- 
ably have some effect on the economy. 
Whether the advantages are offset by the 
disadvantages is another point. But 
nevertheless, Congress cannot appropri- 
ate any amount of money without having 
an impact; and, as the President pointed 
out yesterday, this continuous increase 
in Government spending is what is caus- 
ing the threat of price controls, wage 
controls, and a tax increase. 

That is the reason why I was reluctant 
to see the Senate pass a bill here this 
morning providing $1.25 billion more 
than the President wanted, more than 
he said he needed. An extra $1.25 billion 
which the President yesterday said would 
be highly inflationary if this were done. 

I repeat again my hope and expecta- 
tion that the President will use his veto 
pen. He has said that he is against this 
spending and if he is against it there is 
only one thing for him to do, and that 
is to veto some of these measures. I, as 
a loyal supporter of economy, will be here 
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carrying his banner when the veto mes- 
sage comes back. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
the Senator from Alabama had the floor 
immediately before the unanimous-con- 
sent request by the majority leader. I 
have a question to ask the distinguished 
Senator from Alabama. I yield myself 
3 minutes on the bill at this time, since 
we are operating on controlled time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Texas is recognized for 3 
minutes. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
I point out to the distinguished Senator 
from Alabama that the communications 
from my State over the past weeks, re- 
ceived from people in different walks of 
life, point out that the drying up of 
mortgage money for homebuilding has 
virtually slowed homebuilding to a 
standstill. The greatest threat has been 
the decline in homebuilding and the 
absence of mortgage money. That is a 
greater danger than inflation, That 
statement has come to me from bankers, 
officials of savings and loan associations, 
homebuilders, and people in the supply 
business. 

Does not the distinguished Senator 
from Alabama believe that the confer- 
ence report that he sponsors today will 
help to stabilize the economy rather than 
unsettle it? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I certainly do. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. Does not the 
Senator believe that it will be a strong 
stabilizing factor? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I certainly do. An 
economy cannot be healthy if an appreci- 
able part of it is unhealthy, and that is 
the situation which exists, so far as 
homebuilding and homeownership are 
concerned. An unhealthy condition does 
exist in homebuilding and homeowner- 
ship. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
the communications I have received 
state that young people, due to a short- 
age of money, are not able to get the 
downpayments with which to buy a 
home. Many young people have confer- 
red with lending institutions and home- 
builders. They leave with a sense of 
frustration and a belief that the oppor- 
tunities which they had a year ago have 
dried up and have prevented them from 
becoming homeowners. 

I ask the distinguished Senator 
whether the conference report which has 
just been agreed to will help to unfreeze 
the money for the building of homes and 
help the flow of commerce in that direc- 
tion. 

Mr, SPARKMAN. That is our hope. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH, Mr. President, 
I thank the Senator for his great con- 
tribution in this regard. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives by Mr. Bartlett, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the House 
disagreed to the amendments of the 
Senate to the bill (H.R. 4665) relating to 
the income tax treatment of exploration 
expenditures in the case of mining; 
asked a conference with the Senate on 
the disagreeing votes of the two Houses 
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thereon, and that Mr. Mitts, Mr. KING 
of California, Mr. Boccs, Mr. KEOGH, Mr. 
Byrnes of Wisconsin, Mr. Curtis, and 
Mr. Urr were appointed managers on the 
part of the House at the conference. 


SOIL SURVEY PROGRAM FOR GUID- 
ANCE IN COMMUNITY PLANNING 
AND RESOURCE DEVELOPMENT 


The PRESIDING OFFICER laid be- 
fore the Senate the amendments of the 
House of Representatives to the bill (S. 
902) to provide that the Secretary of 
Agriculture shall conduct the soil survey 
program of the U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture so as to make available soil sur- 
veys needed by States and other public 
agencies, including community develop- 
ment districts, for guidance in com- 
munity planning and resource develop- 
ment, and for other purposes, which 
were on page 3, line 10, strike out “full”; 
and on page 3, after line 15, insert: 

The provision by the Secretary of such 
assistance shall not interfere with the fur- 
nishing of engineering services by private 
engineering firms or consultants for on-site 
sampling and testing of sites or for designs 
and construction of specific engineering 
works. 


Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate concur in the House 
amendments. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion of 
the Senator from Mississippi. 

The motion was agreed to. 


FAIR LABOR STANDARDS AMEND- 
MENTS OF 1966 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H.R. 13712) to amend the 
Fair Labor Standards Act of 1938 to ex- 
tend its protection to additional employ- 
ees, to raise the minimum wage, and for 
other purposes. 

UNANIMOUS-CONSENT REQUEST 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, the 
distinguished Senator from Arizona has 
been most patient and most considerate, 
and I think it is only fair to him and to 
the Senate to propound the unanimous- 
consent request, which I have discussed 
with the distinguished minority leader, 
the manager of the bill; the Senator 
from Texas [Mr. Yarsoroucu], the rank- 
ing minority member and manager on 
the Republican side [Mr, Javits], the 
distinguished Senator from Louisiana 
and chairman of the Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry [Mr. ELLEN- 
DER], and the distinguished Senator 
from Florida and chairman of the Agri- 
culture Subcommittee on Appropriations 
er, HoLLanD], as well as other Sena- 

rs. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that debate on any amendment to 
the pending bill be limited to 1 hour, to 
be equally divided between and con- 
trolled by the proponent of the amend- 
ment and the manager of the bill, with 
the exception of the Javits child labor 
amendment, on which there is to be al- 
lotted 2 hours to be similarly divided and 
controlled, and the Ellender-Holland 
agricultural amendment, on which there 
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will be 3 hours equally divided and con- 
trolled; and that debate on final passage 
be limited to 5 hours, with the 1 and the 
2 hours I have mentioned taken away. 

Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, re- 
serving the right to object, may I ask 
the majority leader a question? I did 
not hear the first part of the unanimous- 
consent request. Does it prohibit or pre- 
clude further amendments being offered? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. No; it does not. 

Mr. SMATHERS. We can still offer 
them. I have no objection. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, reserv- 
ing the right to object, as I understand 
it, although the majority leader said 
that the 5 hours was to be on passage of 
the bill, that does not prevent that time 
from being allocated on any amend- 
ment or at any time during the consider- 
ation of the bill. 

Second, Mr. President, I ask the ma- 
jority leader, as a part of his unani- 
mous-consent request, to make a reser- 
vation as to the germaneness, which will 
be accepted for the purpose of the 
unanimous-consent request, of an age- 
discrimination-in-employment amend- 
ment which I shall propose for myself 
and other Senators. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I ask unanimous 
consent that the regular rule be included 
in the request. Also, what the distin- 
guished Senator from New York has said 
relative to additional time on the bill 
being allocated to his amendment and to 
that of the Senator from Florida and the 
Senator from Louisiana will be adhered 
to; and if any additional time is needed, 
they need have no hesitation to ask for 
it, and I am confident the request will be 


granted. 

Mr. JAVITS. On those or other 
amendments? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. On those and other 
amendments. 


Mr. JAVITS. And the time will be 
equally divided between the majority and 
the minority, and controlled by the man- 
ager on each side? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. On that request, 
I would request that time be under the 
control of the majority and the minority 
leaders or whomever they may designate. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, as I 
understand, the Senator has reduced the 
number of hours from 9 to 5? 

Mr. MANSFIELD, From 8 to 5, be- 
cause of an extra hour for the Senator 
from New York and 2 extra hours for 
the Senator from Louisiana and the Sen- 
ator from Florida; and more time will be 
provided if needed. 

Mr. ELLENDER. I understood that on 
the amendment of the Senator from 
Florida and myself, the time would be 3 
hours, and on that of the Senator from 
New York, 2 hours. That would be 
separate and apart from the 9 hours 
allowed on the bill? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask that the time be raised from 5 to 8 
hours on the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Montana? 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, is it un- 
derstood that the time on the bill, the 8 
hours, is to be equally divided between 
the majority and the minority leaders? 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. Orsome- 
one designated by them, 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Yes. 

Mr. President, before the question is 
put, I see the distinguished Senator from 
Plorida is now in the Chamber. I wish 
to make sure that he understands the 
request. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, reserv- 
ing the right to object, do I correctly 
understand that on the amendment 
which would exempt agricultural labor 
from the coverage of the bill, 3 hours have 
been allowed? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
Senator is correct. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Yes. More time 
on the amendment can be allowed under 
the 8 hours asked for on the bill itself. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I 
thank the majority leader. I have no 
objection. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, the unanimous-consent re- 
quest is agreed to. 

The unanimous-consent agreement, 
subsequently reduced to writing, reads 
as follows: 

UNANIMOUS-CONSENT AGREEMENT 

Ordered, That during the further con- 
sideration of the bill (H.R. 13712), an act 
to amend the Fair Labor Standards Act of 
1988 to extend its protection to additional 
employees, to raise the minimum wage, and 
for other purposes, debate on any amend- 
ment [except one (No. 759) to be offered by 
the Senator from New York, Mr. JAVITS, 
which is to be debated for 2 hours, and one 
(No. 766) to be offered by Senators HOLLAND- 
ELLENDER, which is to be debated for 3 
hours], motion, or appeal, except a motion 
to lay on the table, shall be limited to 1 
hour, to be equally divided and controlled 
by the mover of any such amendment or 
motion, and the Senator from Texas [Mr. 
YARBOROUGH]: Provided, That in the event 
the Senator from Texas [Mr. YARBOROUGH] is 
in favor of any such amendment or motion 
the time in opposition thereto shall be con- 
trolled by the minority leader or some Sen- 
ator designated by him: Provided further, 
That no amendment that is not germane to 
the provisions of the said bill shall be 
received, except amendments numbered 759, 
764, 766. 

Ordered further, That on the question of 
the final passage of the said bill debate shall 
be limited to 8 hours, to be equally divided 
and controlled, respectively, by the majority 
and minority leaders: Provided, That the 
said leaders, or either of them, may, from the 
time under their control on the passage of 
the said Dill, allot additional time to any 
Senator during the consideration of any 
amendment, motion, or appeal. 


Mr. FANNIN. Mr. President, I yield 
myself 10 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Arizona is recognized for 
10 minutes. 

Mr. FANNIN. Mr. President, I ask 
for the yeas and nays on my amendment. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr, FANNIN. Mr. President, of con- 
cern to me as I offer my stretch-out 
amendment to the minimum wage bill 
are the historical objectives of this legis- 
lation. What we are trying to achieve 
are fair increased wages, but without the 
loss of jobs and without an adverse im- 
pact on small businesses or industries 
with marginal earnings. 


The 
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The same small business organizations 
that we are supposed to be protecting 
through the efforts of the Senate Select 
Committee on Small Business and 
through the expenditure of millions of 
dollars by the Small Business Admin- 
istration will be those hardest hit. 

We also devote a great deal of atten- 
tion to the plight of the fringe worker 
who is finding job opportunities disap- 
pearing as we enter the computer age. 
We have created programs to help them. 
Yet the passage of this bill will guaran- 
tee that tens of thousands of men and 
women now employed in retail stores will 
find their jobs disappearing. 

Surveys show that many retailers will 
have to drastically reduce their number 
of employees and place the remaining 
ones on a shorter work week, again in an 
effort to bring costs into line. If my col- 
leagues have been reading their mail they 
know the pleadings of many of their con- 
stituents. One of many respondents said 
that his store would be left with a profit 
of 0.8 percent before taxes and he is one 
of the small businessmen that we say we 
are dedicated to aid. 

My objection to making the $1.60 an 
hour minimum wage requirement appli- 
cable in February 1968, is prompted by 
my sincere concern that this early date 
will defeat completely the very purpose 
of the Fair Labor Standards Act. The 
preamble of the act states: 

To correct and as rapidly as possible elim- 
inate in industries engaged in commerce or 
the production of goods for commerce of 
* * * labor conditions detrimental to the 
maintenance of the minimum standard of 
living necessary for health, efficiency and 
general well-being of workers in such indus- 
tries without substantially curtailing em- 
ployment or earning power. (Public Law 
No. 718, 75th Cong., 3d sess., ch. 676, S. 2475.) 


Too great an increase would in my 
opinion cause severe hardship on the 
very people it purports to protect—the 
unskilled, uneducated, and especially 
our youth. It will deny them the job 
opportunities they require since employ- 
ers seeking to maintain wage levels com- 
mensurate with productivity will neces- 
sarily be forced to seek employees with 
higher skills and greater productivity. 
The result of a minimum wage going too 
far; too fast, will be to further increase 
the national problems in our welfare pro- 
grams 


The bill provides for a 20-cent increase 
that would become effective only 1 year 
after the economy has absorbed the 15- 
cent increase to $1.40. This proposed 
increase is equivalent to an annual rise 
of 14.3 percent—a drastic upward move- 
ment that is without precedent in nearly 
three decades of minimum wage legis- 
lative history. 

My amendment would not disturb the 
15-cent boost to $1.40, but would stretch 
out the absorption period to 24 months— 
the same length of time voted by the 
House. 

If we followed the pattern of increases 
and effective dates established in prior 
amendments to the minimum wage law, 
a 36-month period would be more ap- 
propriate. 

Even the 24-month period called for 
in this amendment would exceed the his- 
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toric pattern and would shatter what is 
left of the administration's guidelines. 
It would produce an annual increase of 
7.2 percent—a figure that is more than 
double the guideline concept. 

The 36-month period by contrast 
would have produced an annual increase 
of only 4.7 percent, and this is consider- 
ably more in keeping with the guideline 
concept as well as past experience. 

In the period 1947-63, minimum hour- 
ly wage rates were raised substantially— 
in fact, much more on.a percentage basis 
than the average for all wages. Gross 
hourly earnings of production workers 
in manufacturing doubled in this period 
from $1.22 to $2.46 per hour. In the 
same period legal minimum wage rates 
increased nearly threefold. 

There are, of course, two sides to every 
issue. Those of us who support mini- 
mum wage legislation base our support 
on social and humanitarian factors. 

But, nevertheless, our support for this 
legislation should not be so fervent as to 
arbitrarily fix a minimum wage increase 
more rapidly than average wages in 
American industry. 

Raise the minimum wage too fast and 
you do not achieve the objective. 

We all know that our most acute em- 
ployment problem facing us today and 
for some years to come is found in our 
teenagers. We must not deny these po- 
tential employees the job opportunities. 
I believe a 24-month period is a reason- 
able approach to assure a decent mini- 
mum wage of $1.60 but not at so rapid 
a pace as in the pending bill, 

Mr. President, based on the existing 
administration’s 3.2-percent guideposts, 
the minimum wage called for in this bill 
is without question excessive. I do not 
believe that this 3.2-percent guidepost 
is sacrosanct. I therefore would support 
the $1.40 an hour minimum wage for 
February 1967, and even the eventual 
requirement of $1.60; but in all good 
conscience I fee] that to apply this rate 
in February 1968, is unjust to all con- 
cerned, and exceeds so greatly the non- 
inflationary guideposts, that we must 
adopt my amendment. 

We now have full-employment econ- 
omy which is in danger of overheating. 
Any excessively imposed wage fixing poli- 
cies at this time will pose an added and 
serious threat to our economic stability. 

I would like to call to the attention of 
Senators that on May 18, 1965, when the 
President sent his labor message to Con- 
gress he supported revisions in our mini- 
mum wage law and he supported an in- 
crease, but with the proviso that— 

The question is not whether the minimum 
wage should be increased but when and by 
how much. The Congress should consider 
carefully the effects of higher minimum wage 
rates on the incomes of those employed, and 
also on costs and prices, and on job oppor- 
tunities—particularly for the flood of teen- 
agers now entering our labor force. 


With this very appropriate comment in 
mind from our President, I doubt the 
wisdom of legislation which would make 
the $1.60 minimum wage applicable in 
February 1968. í 

Mr. President, a 14.3-percent increase 
will proye extremely detrimental. 
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Mr. President, I reserve the balance of 
my time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Who 
yields time? 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
the proposed amendment, which would 
stretch out the applicability of the sec- 
ond-step increase of the minimum wage 
from $1.40 to $1.60 an hour from 1968 to 
1969, therefore postponing for 1 year 
the effective date of the second step of 
this increase, would further worsen our 
poverty problem in America. 

I favor the amendment of the Com- 
mittee on Labor and Public Welfare, 
raising the minimum wage to $1.60 an 
hour by February 1968, and I urge the 
Senate to retain the committee amend- 
ment. 

If a person worked 8 hours a day, 5 
days a week, and had no illness and no 
layoffs and no loss of time and no vaca- 
tion, and he worked 52 weeks a year, at 
the rate of $1.40 an hour he would earn 
$2,912 in a year. Until we get him up 
to the $1.60 an hour, he has not even 
reached the poverty level of income. 

By the vast profits made in America 
today and the high rate of income of our 
people, we are zeroing poverty in. We 
are acknowledging and supporting pov- 
erty by law, unless we raise the minimum 
wage standard to at least above the pov- 
erty level. 

If $1.60 an hour, which is the maxi- 
mum rate that this bill would raise 
wages to, were earned 8 hours a day, 5 
days a week, for 52 weeks in a year, with- 
out any loss of time by layoff, by short- 
ages of work, by illness, or anything else, 
a worker would earn $3,328 a year. That 
is all he would earn. And we must get 
it up to the $1.60 level before we reach 
what is generally regarded as the level 
of poverty. That is not the only consid- 
eration in considering what is the level 
of poverty. 

When the Fair Labor Standards Act 
Was enacted in 1938, it was generally 
recognized that such legislation must be 
periodically updated to meet the chang- 
ing needs of our dynamic industrial so- 
ciety. The cost of providing a nutrition- 
ally adequate diet, shelter, and the other 
essentials for a family of four, as de- 
termined by welfare agencies, as a basis 
for food allotments for needy families, 
was $4,000 a year in 1963. The poverty 
level was approximately $3,000 to $3,200 
a year during 1963, and adequate diet 
and decent housing would have been dif- 
ficult to achieve at this level of income. 

Assuming an increase in the cost of 
living of 3 percent a year, generally con- 
sidered to be a low estimate, the expec- 
tation of a 15 percent increase from 1963 
to 1968 would set the poverty level at 
about $3,500, and the level necessary for 
a nutritionally adequate diet and decent 
shelter at $4,600 annually. And we do 
not even approach that amount in the 
maximum levels we come to. An increase 
to $1.60 an hour by 1969, if this were 
postponed another year, as proposed by 
the pending amendment, would not even 
keep pace with the rise in cost of the 
poverty standard of living. 

This does not even keep up with the 
poverty standard of living, much less the 
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overall standard of living of the Ameri- 
can people. 

A fully employed worker, working all 
year, without illness or layoff, at $1.60 
an hour would earn a gross annual in- 
come of $3,328 a year. His take-home 
pay, after the deductions required for 
social security, carfares, and the other 
expenses necessary to produce his in- 
come, would be well below the amount 
considered the poverty level today, much 
less in 1968. 

Men need self-respect and the respect 
of their wives and children. Men do 
not want or need public assistance. 
They would rather earn money. I know. 
In my youth, I worked in the harvest 
fields of the West. I followed the 
harvest north and slept on the ground. 
I have worked in the old fields of the 
West, sleeping in bunkhouses, with over 
a hundred men, on narrow ledges. I 
have worked at sea as a seaman. I have 
worked on the cotton farms. 

I know the working people of Amer- 
ica. They do not want charity. They 
want jobs and the chance to earn a 
decent living, and they need a decent 
living wage in return for their labor. 

Where is the incentive for work, when 
a week's work does not even provide for 
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a week’s necessities? A wage which pro- 
vides insufficient food, inadequate cloth- 
ing, and miserable shelter hardly breeds 
self-respect, and sets little example for 
the children of poverty. How can these 
children be taught the values and satis- 
factions of work well done, when wel- 
fare handouts provide as much or more 
than the returns of hard labor? 

We hear many complaints about wel- 
fare handouts being larger than wages. 
Shame on the situation. The wages 
should be bigger. They should be suf- 
ficient to keep skin and bones together. 
It is not because the welfare payment is 
so large; it is because the wages of labor 
are so low. 

Gentlemen, even $1.60 an hour barely 
provides a poverty level of living today. 
How can we project it as too much for 
1968? Dare we wait for 1969 to bring 
it up to that level? 

Mr. President, I point out the table at 
page 16 of the report, and ask that this 
table be printed at this point in the 
Recorp—the minimum wage provisions. 

There being no objection, the table 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


Specified rate 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
the table points out that of the 29.6 
million people covered by the minimum 
wage law, 3.794 million earn below the 
$1.40 minimum for next year. Of the 
29.6 million workers who will be covered 
when this law becomes effective on Feb- 
ruary 1 of next year, all will be earning 
more than $1.40 an hour except 3.794 
million, which is 12 percent of the work- 
ing force. That amounts to only one- 
half of 1 percent increase in the cost 
of wages of all those people, out of the 
whole economy. 

We would take the $1.60 step in 1968; 
and then, of the 29.6 million workers 
covered by the old law, 5.887 million will 
be earning less than that, and it will 
bring their wages up, and that is 1.1 per- 
cent of the wages of this group. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield to me? 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. I yield 5 min- 
utes to the Senator from New York [Mr. 
Javits] in opposition to the amendment. 

THE “STRETCH-OUT” AMENDMENT 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, this was 
a subject which was very ardently dis- 
cussed in the committee, primarily be- 
cause it represents a change in the bill 
from the other body. I started with no 
predilections about it either way. I fi- 
nally came to the conclusion that I had 
to support the reduction of the time 
within which the $1.60 minimum would 
take effect from 2 years to 1 year, That 
is the difference. 


(thousands) 


Estimated number of em- 
ployees earning less than | Estimated annual wage bill 
8 ed rates on effec- 
tive date 


increase on effective date 


Number Amount Percent 


(millions) 


Percent 


My reason is as follows: I believe that 
the minimum wage of $1.60 can be justi- 
fied now, and that we are not in the 
position where we have to wait for eco- 
nomic conditions to catch up to the $1.60 
minimum. 

In my judgment, the most critical data 
appear at page 3 of the committee report, 
and reveal the following facts. Where 
we are dealing with industries covered 
under the act, there are only about 10 
percent of those with incomes under 
$3,000 a year. The last figures which we 
have are for 1964. But where we get 
to the industries where there is little or 
no coverage, the proportion jumps at 
least 30 percent. 

I think that $1.60, as to workers al- 
ready covered, is justified now by the 
facts, and, therefore, I do not see why we 
should wait any longer to apply the basic 
safeguards which are required. I do not 
consider that we have inflationary ques- 
tions concerned here because this is a 
minimum we are dealing with, and the 
productivity of the country can certainly 
well accommodate a basic minimum 
which is compatible with minimum sub- 
sistence. If it cannot, we have no busi- 
ness being in existence as a country. Of 
course, we know that productivity can ac- 
commodate such a minimum. 

The argument is made that if the mini- 
mum is raised, it will cause a whole struc- 
ture of increases above that by reason of 
the fact that employees in higher brack- 
ets will seek increases—a kind of “ripple 
effect.” The history of the minimum 
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wage development does not indicate this 
to be the fact. 

Superficially and theoretically it may 
be so argued. Actually and practically it 
does not represent the facts and the his- 
tory of the increases in minimum wages 
which have preceded this one. 

I believe that 1 year from February 1, 
1966, is ample time to prepare to deal 
with a substantially higher minimum of 
$1.60. I am convinced of the economic 
justification which is present now, and 
the only reason for deference is to allow 
people to conform themselves to the new 
requirements, to consider how, perhaps, 
low-level wage employees might become 
more productive to justify this, and so 
forth. 

It seems to me, knowing business prac- 
tices as I do, that 1 year is more than 
ample for the purpose. Hence, my argu- 
ment against the amendment is that no 
basic reason has been shown for a defer- 
ence beyond 1 year, because the eco- 
nomics are ready now for $1.60. 

The only argument is one of practical 
conformance in terms of getting business 
to accommodate to a new standard, and 
practical conformance is given ample 
latitude in the space of 1 year. 

I think the amount fixed as a minimum 
is a modest one. It does not go to the 
$1.75 figure that many contended for, or 
the $2 figure that others contended for. 
It contended itself with the maximum 
which could be beyond dispute. 

Mr. President, even the proponents 
of the amendment does not dispute this. 
Hence, I believe the amendment should 
be rejected and we should, on the part of 
the Senate, go to conference in what is 
a proper posture for us, and the same 
time give business the opportunity to 
accommodate itself in a practical way 
within the year provided in the bill. 

Mr. FANNIN. Mr. President, I yield 
myself 5 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. GORE 
in the chair). The Senator is recognized 
for 5 minutes. 

Mr. FANNIN. Mr. President, we have 
heard a great deal about the poverty 
level, and the statement has been made 
that we must move to $1.60 as soon as 
possible, since any delay will perpetuate 
poverty. Why wait for even 1 year, at 
$1.40? 

It is not realistic to have that much 
delay in such a period of time. We are 
all concerned about jobs and without 
jobs we would have drastic poverty. But 
when talking about raising the level at 
this rate, and why its should not be, the 
answer is obvious to those familiar with 
American wage patterns because those 
who earn a minimum wage, in an over- 
whelming number of cases, are secondary 
wage earners—teenagers, housewives, 
and wage earners starting their careers 
at first jobs. They are often not heads 
of families whose earnings must support 
the “average” 4 months cited by the Of- 
fice of Economic Opportunity. If the 
wage floor goes up too fast, these are the 
people who will be unable to find work 
and be forced into the despair of unem- 
ployment. If this were not the case, then 
Congress could waive its legislative wand, 
establish the minimum wage at $4 per 
hour immediately, and solve every eco- 
nomic ill we face in the country. 
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In the Los Angeles Times of July 20, 
1966, an article on this subject was 
printed which went to the heart of the 
matter we are discussing. The author, 
Ernest Conine, has this to say about min- 
imum wages and their effect on the 
lower paid workers: 

Labor leaders like to talk as though they 
champion higher minimum wages out of 
concern for the unfortunates at the bottom 
of the pay ladder. 

Actually, the motivation is less altruistic. 
The union's push for higher wage floors be- 
cause the effect is to push up wage rates for 
everybody, including skilled workers who 
already earn $10,000 a year or more. 

There’s nothing evil about all this, of 
course; but the visible benefits of a minimum 
wage increase should not blind us to the 
detrimental effects—chief among which is 
the intensification of hard core unemploy- 
ment—so that these may be dealt with. 


This is precisely why we must be care- 
ful not to raise the wage floor too fast. 
We must not create unemployment for 
unskilled people while other govern- 
mental agencies are trying desperately to 
create jobs for them. At the same time 
we must avoid pushing up the wages of 
workers well above the floor in a man- 
ner that would cause higher prices. 

Figures from the Bureau of Census, 
furnished when this issue was debated 
in the other body, make it clear that the 
average family in this country has more 
than a single wage earner. Even if all 
the wage earners in the family earned 
only the minimum the $1.40 level to 
which we will move next February will 
raise the families in the low income 
group well above the $3,000 poverty level. 
We will not perpetuate poverty by hold- 
ing at the $1.40 level for 24 months; in- 
deed, if we can help bank inflationary 
fires, we will help make life better for 
those who must spend everything they 
earn to live. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Record the 
information to which I have just re- 
ferred. 

There being no objection, the table was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

U.S. DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE, 

BUREAU OF THE CENSUS, 
Washington, D.C., June 8, 1966. 
Hon. THOMAS G. Morris, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran Mr. Morris: Secretary Connor has 
asked me to reply to your letter of May 25, 
requesting information on the average num- 
ber of wage earners per family for all fam- 
ilies and low-income families in the United 


States. The requested average number of 


earners is: 
i Low- 
Average number of earners families | income 
families 
1964 
Average (mean) family, in- 
Auen, no earners Aad RIER x N 1.5 1.1 
oer Fee) per family with 1 
or more earners... --.-------..-- 1.7 1.5 
1963 
Average (mean) per family, in- 
cluding no earners - 1.5 1.1 
Average (mean) per family with 1 
or more earners_....---..--.----- 1.6 1.5 
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The average (mean) number of earners 
was derived from table 6 in the enclosed copy 
of the Consumer Income, Current Population 
Reports, Series P-60, Numbers 43 and 47. 
Earners include all persons in the family 
with wages or salary and self-employment 
income, 

These figures represent estimates derived 
from sample surveys of households conducted 
by the Bureau of the Census in March 1965 
and 1964. Because the estimates are based 
on a sample, they are subject to sampling 
variability. 

Sincerely yours, 
A. Ross ECKLER, 
Director, Bureau of the Census. 
Enclosures. 


Annual earnings computations (40 hour 
workweek, 52 weeks) 


Poverty | Income 


Low-income category level! | at $1.40 
rate 
1.0 (individuals) $1, 500 $2, 912 
1.1 workers per family 3, 000 8, 203 
1.5 workers per family 3, 000 4, 368 


Source: Project Head Start, eee pro- 


Be: Office of Economic 0 0 ashington, 


“An Invitation To Help” ( 

As shown by the above aE, when the 
minimum reaches $1.40, income of workers 
covered by minimum wage legislation will 
exceed poverty levels. 


Mr. FANNIN. Mr. President, as this 
information shows, the average low in- 
come family has 1.5 wage earners. At 
$1.40 per hour, this means that that fam- 
ily will receive an annual income of 
$4,368—well above the poverty level of 
$3,000. Even if you include low income 
families who are on relief in your com- 
putations, the $1.40 level produces an an- 
nual income of $3,203. 

In other words, when we talk about 
minimum wages and poverty—when we 
say that there are people who are em- 
ployed full time and still earning less 
than a poverty income—we are talking 
about coverage, not rate. The Senator 
from Texas talked yesterday about peo- 
ple working full time at very low wages— 
40 to 60 cents an hour. Raising the 
minimum wage will not help these peo- 
ple, because the present floor of $1.25 is 
above their present wage. They don’t 
need to have the floor raised too quickly 
for everybody else; they need to be cov- 
ered themselves. I realize that there are 
good and sufficient reasons for withhold- 
ing coverage from certain workers, and 
I support such exemptions. But I say 
that we should hear no more of this ar- 
gument about the rate being the key to 
eliminating poverty. As soon as the 
rate goes to $1.40, as the census figures 
show, families and individual workers 
will be earning annual incomes in excess 
of the poverty levels, if they are covered 
by the minimum wage. 

Mr. KENNEDY of New York. Mr. 
President, I strongly oppose the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Ari- 
zona [Mr. Fannin]. 


The arguments that he makes con- 
cerning the guidelines and the difficulty 
the economy will have in absorbing these 
wage increases are unpersuasive in my 
judgment. 

The workers whom the bill would 
benefit are people who do not receive a 
living wage. The $1.40 an hour which 
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the bill provides beginning next Febru- 
ary 1 amounts to $2,912 a year—less than 
the generally accepted poverty line. The 
$1.60 an hour which would go into effect 
the following year is only $3,328 a year. 
To challenge coverage of this kind on the 
ground that it transcends the guidelines 
is not really to the point, for the guide- 
lines were never intended to preclude 
increases of the magnitude needed to 
bring a living wage to those who earn 
a substandard income, 

And the overall cost of going up to 
$1.60 an hour by February 1, 1968, is 
miniscule in an economy which has a 
gross national product of 8732 billion. 
The cost will be less than three-tenths 
of 1 percent of our gross national pro- 
duct.. The important thing that the bill 
would do is give thousands of people 
now working at substandard wages some 
additional purchasing power—a slightly 
fairer return for the work that they put 
in. This is the kind of investment that 
all of us—on either side of the aisle and 
whatever our political thinking—should 
be willing to make for those less fortu- 
nate than we. For it is an effort to 
improve living standards which is based 
on work and on pay given for services 
rendered. I believe that that is the kind 
of antipoverty effort that all of us can 
agree about. 

Mr. President, I therefore oppose the 
Fannin amendment. To adopt it, in my 
judgment, would be a great mistake, a 
failure in our responsibility to improve 
the conditions of the “working poor” of 
our Nation. 

Mr. FANNIN. Mr. President, I yield 
back the remainder of my time. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, I 
yield back the remainder of my time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. All time 
has been yielded back. The question is 
on agreeing to the amendment offered 
by the Senator from Arizona. 

On this question, the yeas and nays 
have been ordered, and the clerk will call 
the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. SYMINGTON (when his name was 
called). On this vote I have a pair with 
the distinguished Senator from Califor- 
nia [Mr. MurpHy]. If he were present 
and voting, he would vote “yea.” If I 
were at liberty to vote, I would vote 
“nay.” I withhold my vote. 

The rollcall was concluded. 

Mr. SCOTT (after having voted in the 
negative). On this vote I have a pair 
with the distinguished Senator from 
Utah (Mr. BENNETT]. If he were present 
and voting, he would vote “yea.” If I 
were at liberty to vote, I would vote 
“nay.” I withdraw my vote. 

Mr. MANSFIELD (after having voted 
in the negative). On this vote I have a 
pair with the distinguished Senator from 
West Virginia [Mr. RANDOLPH]. If he 
were present and voting, he would vote 
“yea.” If I were at liberty to vote, I 
would vote “nay.” I withdraw my vote. 

Mr. INOUYE. I announce that the 
Senator from Alaska [Mr. BARTLETT], the 
Senator from Alaska [Mr. GRUENING], 
the Senator from Missouri [Mr. Lone], 
the Senator from Montana [Mr. MET- 
CALF], and the Senator from West Vir- 
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ginia [Mr. RANDOLPH] are absent on of- 
ficial business. 

I also announce that the Senator from 
Tennessee [Mr. Bass], the Senator from 
Indiana [Mr. HARTKE], the Senator from 
Arizona [Mr. HAYDEN], the Senator from 
Alabama [Mr. HILL], the Senator from 
Louisiana [Mr. Lone] and the Senator 
from Minnesota [Mr. MCCARTHY] are 
necessarily absent. 

I further announce that, if present 
and voting, the Senator from Alaska 
[Mr. GRUENING], the Senator from Mis- 
souri [Mr. Lone] and the Senator from 
Minnesota [Mr. MCCARTHY] would each 
vote “nay.” 

On this vote, the Senator from Alas- 
ka [Mr. BARTLETT] is paired with the 
Senator from Idaho [Mr. Jorpan]. If 
present and voting, the Senator from 
Alaska would vote “nay,” and the Sena- 
tor from Idaho would vote “yea.” 

On this vote, the Senator from Ala- 
bama [Mr. HILL] is paired with the Sen- 
ator from Tennessee [Mr. Bass]. If 
present and voting, the Senator from 
Alabama would vote “yea,” and the Sen- 
ator from Tennessee would vote “nay.” 

Mr. KUCHEL. I announce that the 
Senator from Utah [Mr. BENNETT] and 
the Senator from California [Mr. Mur- 
PHY] are absent because of illness, 

The Senator from Idaho [Mr. JORDAN] 
and the Senator from Wyoming [Mr. 
Srmpson] are necessarily absent. 

On this vote, the Senator from Idaho 
[Mr. JORDAN] is paired with the Senator 
from Alaska [Mr. BARTLETT]. If present 
and voting, the Senator from Idaho 
would vote “yea” and the Senator from 
Alaska would vote “nay.” 

On this vote, the Senator from Wyo- 
ming [Mr. Sumpson] is paired with the 
Senator from Louisiana [Mr. Lone]. If 
present and voting, the Senator from 
Wyoming would vote “yea” and the Sen- 
ator from Louisiana would vote “nay.” 

The positions of the Senator from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. Scorr], the Senator 
from Utah [Mr. BENNETT] and the Sen- 
ator from California [Mr. MurpHy] have 
been previously stated. 

The result was announced, yeas 40, 
nays 42, as follows: 


[No. 221 Leg.] 

YEAS—40 
Allott Fulbright Pearson 
Boggs Griffin Robertson 
Byrd, Va Harris Russell, Ga 
Carlson Hickenlooper Saltonstall 
Church Holland Smathers 
Cooper Hruska Sparkman 
Cotton Jordan, N.C. Stennis 
Curtis Lausche Talmadge 
Dirksen McClellan Thurmond 
Dominick McIntyre Tower 
Eastland Miller Williams, Del. 
Ellender Monroney Young, N. Dak. 
Ervin Morton 
Fannin Mundt 

NAYS—42 
Aiken Hart Muskie 
Anderson Inouye Nelson 
Bayh Jackson Neuberger 
Bible Javits Pastore 
Brewster Kennedy, Mass. Pell 
Burdick Kennedy, N.Y. Prouty 
Byrd, W. Va. Kuchel Proxmire 
Cannon Magnuson Ribicoff 
Case McGee Russell, S.C. 
Clark McGovern Smith 
Dodd Mondale Tydings 
Douglas Montoya Williams, N.J 
Fong Morse Yarborough 
Gore Moss Young, Ohio 
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NOT VOTING—18 


Bartlett Hill Metcalf 
Bass Jordan, Idaho Murphy 
Bennett Long, Mo. Randolph 
Gruening Long, La, Scott 
Hartke Mansfield Simpson 
Hayden McCarthy Symington 

So Mr. Fannin’s amendment was re- 
jected. 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
I move to reconsider the vote by which 
the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I move 
to lay that motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I wish to state for the record that 
on the previous vote I had a pair with 
the Senator from Wyoming [Mr. SIMP- 
son]. If he had been present and voting, 
he would have voted “yea” and if I had 
been at liberty to vote, I would have 
voted “nay.” 

Mr. DODD. Mr. President, it cannot 
be disputed that, collectively, the people 
of this country enjoy the highest stand- 
ard of living anywhere in the world. 

Yet in the midst of this abundance 
and prosperity, it is painfully obvious 
that many people, many families still 
lack the resources to maintain more 
than a minimal existence. More often 
than not these people do not have the 
things that most of us consider to be 
the necessities of life, much less the nu- 
merous luxuries and niceties which the 
majority of us have come to take so for 
granted. i 

I am not speaking here only of the 
unemployed and the welfare recipients. 
Hundreds of thousands of these indi- 
viduals work at full-time jobs, and often 
even seek a second job, in order to pro- 
vide their families a subsistence-level 
income. 

The administration’s antipoverty 
campaign has directed the attention of 
the entire Nation to the most extreme 
cases of deprivation and want and has 
initiated a program to help eliminate 
this blight from the American scene. 

The heart of this poverty program, 
and of the Nation’s social policy in gen- 
eral, is the sound and realistic principle 
of self-help: 

Certainly, there is nothing more es- 
sential to the concept of economic self- 
help than the opportunity for a man to 
earn a decent living wage for a reason- 
able day’s work. 

This to my mind is the issue before 
us as we consider new minimum wage 
legislation. We are concerned here not 
with problems of big labor or big busi- 
ness, but of the individual employees in 
small businesses and industries, of mi- 
grant farmworkers, of hotel and restau- 
rant workers, of hospital and laundry 
employees. 

We are concerned here with persons 
whose low wages do not reflect the rising 
standards enjoyed by the majority of the 
American labor force. Many of these 
people fall into a category described by 
President Johnson as the “working 
poor.” 

I strongly support the minimum wage 
bill now before us as a needed response 
to this lamentable situation. 
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In simplest terms, these proposed 
amendments to the Fair Labor Stand- 
ards Act of 1938 would extend minimum 
wage protection to 7.2 million new work- 
ers and would raise the current mini- 
mum wage in stages to $1.60 per hour. 

It is important to note, I think, that 
82 percent of the 30 million workers 
now covered by Federal minimum wage 
regulations already earn more than the 
proposed $1.60 per hour, 

Thus this bill would have little or no 
impact on them. 

It would be of tremendous significance 
to the 18 percent who fall short of this 
wage level and, more importantly, to the 
families of the more than 7 million serv- 
ice, trade and agricultural workers who 
would be covered for the first time. Of 
these, it is estimated that 905,000 now 
earn less than a dollar an hour, includ- 
ing such extreme cases as fieldworkers 
who receive as little as 30 cents an hour 
for their backbreaking labor. 

Obviously, many of the 7.2 million who 
would be covered by H.R. 13712 are now 
among the lowest paid workers in the 
country. 

These are decent hardworking Ameri- 
cans who continue to be shortchanged 
as the general wage level rises—these 
workers often belong to no unions, have 
no strong industrial organization behind 
them, are represented by no lobbies in 
Washington, and they will remain at a 
disadvantage in bargaining for better 
are unless Congress does something to 

elp. 

I believe this minimum wage legisla- 

tion is the best approach to the problem. 
And while such action is not formally 
part of the antipoverty program, I be- 
lieve it can be a most effective weapon 
against the economic immobility which 
perpetuates the poverty cycle and its 
concurrent frustrations and hopeless- 
ness. 
Under the terms of H.R. 13712 as re- 
ported, the minimum wage would be in- 
creased in two steps to $1.60 in February 
1968. For newly covered employees, it 
would begin at $1 and reach $1.60 in 
1971. The single exception to this is the 
minimum wage for agriculture workers, 
which would begin at $1 and be raised 
in two additional steps to an eventual 
$1.30 in 1969. 

Surely this is not unreasonable in a 
country where the productivity of work- 
ers has increased dramatically in recent 
years, where the real value of the gross 
national product increased more than 
4.3 percent from 1960 to 1964, where the 
GNP for 1965 was $681.2 billion, and 
where corporate profits reached $75.7 bil- 
lion for the same year. 

The last minimum wage bill was 
passed in 1961, and the $1.25-per-hour 
floor did not go into effect until 1963. I 
think I can safely say that increases in 
the cost of living in this period have 
more than absorbed this last wage in- 
crease. 

Surely an increase of $0.45 over 5 years, 
from 1963 until the $1.60 wage becomes 
effective in 1968, is not unreasonable. 

Opponents of H.R. 13712 argue might- 
ily that it would be inflationary to assure 
workers an eventual $68 for a 40-hour 
workweek. 
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To these persons I would cite the let- 
ter of Arthur Okun, Acting Chairman of 
the President’s Council of Economic 
Advisers, regarding this legislation. 
Stressing the fact that the level of the 
minimum wage has not kept pace with 
our economic advantages, Mr. Okun says: 

An important feature of H.R. 13713 is that 
its enactment will not hamper our policy 
designed to preserve stability of costs and 
prices. First the provisions of the bill will 
become effective in two stages; the timing 
makes possible a gradual adjustment with- 
out causing disruptive cost pressures. 

Secondly, the minimum wage for the 
newly covered worker begins with a very 
modest figure of $1 and rises gradually over 
a period of 4 years. 

Thus, the content of H.R. 13713 reconciles 
the goals of our social policy with the vital 
objectives of non-inflationary prosperity for 
the American economy. 


The second specter always raised by 
critics of minimum wage legislation is 
that it will create new unemployment. 
As the committee points out in its report, 
our long record of economic growth and 
high employment dispels this textbook 
argument just as it does the inflation 
issue. 

I am proud to say that in my own 
home State of Connecticut, we already 
have minimum wage laws covering as 
many as 340,000 workers who are not now 
protected by the Federal minimum wage. 
These include such categories as restau- 
rants, hotels, hospitals, laundries, and 
retail and service establishments which 
would be brought under the provisions 
of the new national regulations. 

There are, however, a few important 
areas which are not yet covered in the 
State, such as agriculture workers, and 
not all categories receive the full $1.25 
provided by Federal coverage. 

I would like to see these individuals in 
my State and workers throughout the 
Nation assured a decent living wage, 
regardless of their specific occupation. 

I believe that we need new minimum 
wage legislation. I believe that H.R. 
13712 is a good effective bill. And I will 
continue to oppose any efforts to limit 
coverage under this measure, to string 
out the wage increases over a longer pe- 
riod of time, or to significantly weaken 
the provisions of the measure in any 
other way. 

Mr. HOLLAND, Mr. YARBOROUGH, 
and Mr. FULBRIGHT addressed the 
Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Florida is recognized. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield time on the bill 
in order that the Senator from Arkansas 
may engage in a colloquy? 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I shall 
be glad to do so. Then I have a colloquy 
which I would also like to be taken out 
of the time on the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Do I understand 
correctly that, under existing law, an in- 
dividual outlet or establishment of a 
retail chainstore enterprise is exempt 
from coverage if gross annual sales of 
the individual establishment do not ex- 
ceed $250,000? 
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Mr. YARBOROUGH. That is my un- 
derstanding of the law. Each retail out- 
let is considered as a separate store, 
business, or unit. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. And this is true re- 
gardless of what might be the aggregate 
gross annual sales of the enterprise as a 
whole? i 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. That is correct. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Do I also under- 
stand correctly that the pending bill 
would make no change in this provision 
of existing law? 

Mr. YARBOROUGH, That is correct. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I won- 
der if I may engage in a colloquy with the 
Senator from Texas, from time on the 
bill? 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. Yes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

SHADE TOBACCO 


Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, on 
May 25, 1966, during the course of debate 
on this legislation in the House, Con- 
gressman Fuqua, of Florida, asked this 
question of the manager of the bill [Mr. 
DENT]. 

Would enactment of this legislation in any 
way change the exemptions contained in sec- 
tion 13(a)(14) of the act for employees em- 
ployed in the growing and harvesting of 
shade tobacco? 


Mr. Dent’s reply was that he had con- 
tacted the Department of Labor and the 
Director of the Bureau, and was informed 
to the effect that growing and harvesting 
of shade-grown tobacco on through to 
the shed processing is exempt under spe- 
cial exemption all the way through to the 
stemming process and will not be covered 
by this legislation. 

If this is the correct interpretation, it 
would be correct to say that these work- 
ers will remain exempt while growing and 
harvesting as well as processing this 
product up to the stemming process. 

I would like to ask the manager of the 
bill if this is his understanding under 
the bill we are considering. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. Isay to the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Florida that 
that is a correct statement of the bill as I 
understand it. That is my understand- 
ing of the las e. There is a special exemp- 
tion for growing and harvesting of shade- 
grown tobacco. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I thank the distin- 
guished Senator from Texas. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr, President, will the 
Senator yield for a moment? 

Mr. HOLLAND. The Senator from 
Texas has the floor. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. I yield to the 
Senator from Kentucky. 

Mr. COOPER. I ask the Senator, 
Does his interpretation apply only to 
shade-grown tobacco, or as well to other 
types of tobacco as well, specifically bur- 
ley and dark tobacco? 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. It applies spe- 
cifically to shade-grown tobacco. 

Mr. COOPER. I am very happy that 
the exemption does apply to shade-grown 
tobacco but will the Senator tell me 
what distinction is made between the 
exemption of shade-grown tobacco and 
exemptions of other types of tobacco? 
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Mr. YARBOROUGH. The colloquy I 
had with the distinguished Senator from 
Florida was merely to state that the 
Senate had not changed the House bill 
in that respect, or the understanding or 
interpretation. This provision came 
from the House bill, and it is a part of 
the present act. We merely followed the 
present law. This has been the law for 
a long time. It is printed, as a part of 
the present complete law, at page 61 of 
the report, as follows: 

Any agricultural employee employed in the 
growing and harvesting of shade-grown to- 
bacco who is engaged in the processing (in- 
cluding, but not limited to, drying, curing, 
fermenting, bulking, rebulking, sorting, 
grading, aging, and baling) of such tobacco, 
prior to the stemming process, for use as 
cigar wrapper tobacco. 


That provision has existed in the law 
for many years. 

Mr. COOPER. I thank the Senator. 
I do not wish to hold up the Senator from 
Florida. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. We did not 
change the existing law. This has been 
settled law for many years. 

Mr. COOPER. I shall ask the Senator 
later about other types of tobacco. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. We did not dis- 
turb the existing law in that respect. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I re- 
affirm the statement of the Senator from 
Texas that this is merely a continuation 
of the present provisions of the law, 
based, however, if I may say so, on the 
many detailed processing requirements 
in the early stages of handling of shade- 
grown tobacco, which are not required, 
for instance, for Flue-cured tobacco, 
which is raised in my State in far greater 
quantities than the shade grown, But 
the shade-grown tobacco requires this 
multiplicity of processes which are in- 
volved in the handling of the raw prod- 
uct. 

Mr. President, I call up amendment No. 
766, which I propose for myself, Mr. EL- 
LENDER, Mr. FANNIN, Mr. Pearson, Mr. 
Hruska, Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware, Mr. 
Bass, Mr. Jorpan of North Carolina, Mr. 
Young of North Dakota, Mr. Cooper, and 
Mr. RUSSELL of South Carolina. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. KEN- 


NEDY of New York in the chair). The 
amendment will be stated. 

The assistant legislative clerk proceed- 
ed to read the amendment. 


Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that further reading 
of the amendment be dispensed with, be- 
cause it is only technical. It refers to 
omitted portions of the bill, and I shall 
be glad to explain the meaning of the 
various points in my statement. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

The amendment of the Senator from 
Florida [Mr. HoLLAN D] is as follows: 

AMENDMENT NO, 766 

Beginning with line 14 on page 38, strike 
out through line 16 on page 39. 

Beginning with line 9 on page 41, strike 
out through line 11 on page 43. 

On page 43, line 12, strike out (d)“ and 
substitute “Src. 203.". 

On page 44, line 12, strike out paragraph 
(13) (added by section 203(c) of this Act)” 
and substitute “paragraph (12)”. 
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On page 44, line 14, strike out “(14)” and 
substitute “(13)”. 

On page 44, line 21, strike out “(15)” and 
substitute (14) “. 

On page 44, line 25, strike out “(16)” and 
substitute “(15)”. 

On page 47, line 21, strike out “paragraph 
(16) and insert paragraph (15) “. 

On page 47, line 23, strike out (17) “ and 
insert “(16)”. 

On page 53, strike out lines 7 to 25, in- 
clusive, 

On page 54, line 3, strike out “Sec. 303” 
and insert “Src. 302”. 

On page 54, lines 5 and 6, strike out “(other 
than an employee to whom subsection (a) (5) 
applies)”. 

On page 54, line 23, strike out “Sec. 304” 
and insert “Sec. 303”. 

On page 58, lines 9 and 10, strike out “sub- 
section (a)(5) or”. 

On page 58, lines 16 and 17, strike out 
“subsection (a) (5) or“. 

On page 58, lines 18 and 19, strike out 
“subsection (a) (5) or subsection (b), as the 
case may be“ and substitute “subsection 
(b)”. 

On page 59, line 20, strike out “Sec. 305” 
and insert “Src. 304". 

On page 60, line 8, strike out “Src. 306” 
and insert “Sec. 305”. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Florida has an hour and 
a half on the amendment. How much 
time does he yield himself? 

Mr. HOLLAND, I yield myself 15 min- 
utes at this time. 

Mr. President, the meaning of this 
amendment is that it would strike out, if 
enacted, all portions of the pending bill 
which would bring agricultural producers 
under the provision of the Wage and 
Hour Act—that is, the field producers 
as distinguished from producers in proc- 
essing plants. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the name of the distinguished 
Senator from South Carolina [Mr. THUR- 
MOND] be added as one of the cosponsors 
of this amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, this 
amendment. stems not only from long 
practice, not only from the fact that 
agriculture has never been included 
within the provision of the Wage and 
Hour Act in general, but particularly 
from the fact that every experience that 
agricultural producers have had with the 
Department of Labor, without exception 
so far as I know, has been an unfortu- 
nate experience, and one which they re- 
gret, so as to make them look with appre- 
hension upon the giving of rather 
plenary authority to the Department of 
Labor, the Secretary of Labor, and the 
Administrator of the Wage and Hour 
Act over the field employees of agricul- 
ture in all its phases. 

From my own experience, I know 
something of these unfortunate experi- 
ences, because when the Wage and Hour 
Act was first enacted, I was practicing 
law in the State of Florida, and one of 
the first regulations promulgated by the 
Administrator was the so-called area of 
production regulation, which, in effect, 
allowed an exemption, even to the work- 
ers for cooperatives, only within a short 
radius around the plant where the pack- 
ing was done, though it was done for the 
producers themselves who had produced 
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the fruit. It happened that I brought a 
suit against the Department of Labor 
and the Wage and Hour Administrator 
on this matter and prevailed in the lower 
court, but was knocked out at the higher 
levels on the grounds of jurisdiction, 
pure and simple, requiring that the par- 
ties should come to Washington to in- 
stitute suits upon such matters. 

That particular regulation worked 

then and has continued to work grave 
hardships upon many of our agricultural 
industries in my State and in other 
States, so as to leave a very bad taste 
in the mouths of bona fide producers in 
my State. 
The second matter of which I wish to 
take note is something well known to 
every Senator, and that is the regula- 
tions and the administration by the pres- 
ent Secretary of Labor on the matter of 
certifying the need for and the right to 
have brought into this country laborers 
from Mexico, Canada, or the British 
West Indies, as a supplemental labor 
force to be added to the domestic labor 
force when conditions require it, to en- 
able the harvesting of our perishable 
crops. We were very greatly disappoint- 
ed by the lack of understanding of this. 
important question on the part of the 
Secretary of Labor and his employees. 
It is needless for me to cite the fact, be- 
cause it is well known here, that there 
have been many losses sustained by rea- 
son of the very drastic administration 
of what should have been a mere admin- 
istrative detail granted by the law to the 
Secretary of Labor—the mere certifying 
of the need for labor and the number of 
laborers who should be brought in. 

Senators will remember that only last 
year, in an issue made here on the floor 
of the Senate, there was a tie in the 
votes of the Senators present on the pro- 
posal to transfer much of the authority 
of the Secretary of Labor in regard to 
this matter to the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture. That particular vote had to be 
decided by the Vice President casting his 
tie-breaking vote. That alone should 
show the apprehension and the lack of 
approval on the part of many Senators 
and of much of the agricultural indus- 
try, for that matter, of entrusting to the 
Department of Labor important jurisdic- 
tion over agriculture. Because after all, 
Mr. President, the problems of the in- 
dustries which primarily are subject to 
wage and hour control differ greatly from 
the problems of agricultural producers, 
which I shall not enumerate here. 

Every Senator knows what they are— 
the problems of weather, frost, sleet, 
hail, flood, drought, insect infestation, 
perishability of many of the crops, 
heavy competition from Mexico and the 
British West Indies as to other crops, 
and heavy competition from other in- 
dustries in the same field. 

There are so many things in which ag- 
ricultural production simply is not the 
same as is the handling of a manufactur- 
ing enterprise under a roof or any other 
job of that kind, or even many white- 
collar jobs, which jobs have now been 
brought under the Wage and Hour Act. 

I think it is fair to say that there is 
very great apprehension in the agricul- 
tural community of this Nation because 
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of this attempt to place the employment 
of agricultural personnel in a very large 
way under the jurisdiction of the Sec- 
retary of Labor and the Department of 
Labor. 

Mr. President, I think another fact 
should make it very clear that this ap- 
plication is well understood, at least in 
some quarters. When one looks at the 
recommendation of the President of the 
United States on this subject, he will 
find that the President very carefully 
left out of his recommendation for an 
extension of the Wage and Hour Act 
any extended coverage of agricultural 
workers. 

I think the President was much wiser 
in that regard than have been those who 
now attempt to place agricultural labor 
under the control of the Secretary of 
Labor. 

Mr. President, our amendment would 
simply strike those provisions of the 
pending bill—HR. 13712—extending 
minimum wage coverage to farm- 
workers. 

We are all aware that the history of 
wage-hour legislation is that of progres- 
sive escalation year after year; more nar- 
rowly circumscribed exemptions; broader 
coverage; increased minimum wages; 
and reduction of overtime exemptions. 
Let no one be under any illusions. Once 
covered, agriculture will eventually go 
the same way and will have the same 
standards required of industry imposed 
on it. The coverage of this bill is merely 
a “foot in the door” approach. 

I think most Senators know that is the 
case. If they do not realize that this is 
the case, they ought to read the recom- 
mendation of the Secretary’s Advisory 
Committee on Agriculture, which Com- 
mittee advises the Secretary that they 
think all agricultural labor ought to be 
placed on a labor basis that is compara- 
ble to industrial labor. On the very face 
of it, that recommendation ignores the 
important differences between agricul- 
tural and industrial labor. 

Once the principle of minimum wage 
coverage of agriculture is accepted, there 
is little doubt but that it will be expanded 
and the minimum wage increased. 

Thus, this amendment is absolutely 
necessary to the maintenance of a strong, 
productive American agriculture. 

The essential point of this issue is the 
impact of minimum wage coverage on 
farmworkers and farmers. No one can 
seriously argue that employment is not 
affected by wage levels. Every employer 
finds that a point is reached at which 
additions to the work force will not re- 
turn their cost at the going wage. The 
number of jobs in most industries, within 
certain limits, varies with the cost of 
labor inputs. We also know that capital 
goods are competitive with labor. The 
utilization of labor and capital depends 
on the price and availability of each. 
Increasing wage rates obviously enhance 
the incentives for substituting capital for 
labor. 

Mr. President, the total farm popula- 
tion in the United States as published by 
the Department of Labor in January 
1966, shows that in 1940 the farm popu- 
lation was 30.5 milion, in 1960 it was 
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down to 15.5 milion and in 1964 it was 
down to 12.9 million. 

In addition, from the same source, the 
average annual hired farm labor employ- 
ment in 1940 was 2,679,000; in 1960 the 
average was 1,869,000; and in 1965 the 
average was 1,484,000. 

In July 1966 the number of hired farm- 
workers was 13 percent below the cor- 
responding month of 1965. 

Farm wage rates, on the other hand, 
have shown a marked increase over the 
years. In 1964 the per hour rate without 
room and board, as reported by the De- 
partment of Agriculture, was $1.08. In 
1965, it rose to $1.14. And in July 1966, 
it was $1.26. In Florida this year the 
average wage for citrus workers, our 
No. 1 agricultural industry, is $1.97 an 
hour. 

The figure of $1.97 an hour is taken 
from a letter from Mr. Willard Wirtz, the 
Secretary of Labor. I shall not disclose 
the person to whom the letter was ad- 
8 The letter is dated March 17, 
1966. 

This is what the Secretary of Labor 
says about the Florida citrus worker: 

Industry records show an average wage of 
$1.97 an hour; our own audits of citrus pay- 
rolls show a slightly higher figure. The in- 
dications are that less than 10 percent of 
the workers at any one time made less than 
the old minimum of $1.15 an hour, With the 
exception of one grower’s payment of an ad- 
ditional $47 to his crew in one pay period, 
there has been no need for make-up pay. 


That quotation is from a letter of the 
Secretary of Labor under date of March 
17, 1966. 

I think it is important also to note that 
most farmworkers are not regularly at- 
tached to the Nation’s labor force. 

According to a Department of Agri- 
culture report, “The Hired Farm Work- 
ing Force of 1964,” of a total work force 
in that year of 3,370,000 persons, 2,293,- 
000 or 68 percent worked less than 75 
days. Only 20 percent of the total 
worked 150 days or more. 

That report also shows that only 

1,036,000 persons had farmwork as 
their chief activity. Of the remainder, 
12 percent were engaged in nonfarm 
work; 3 percent were unemployed; and 
54 percent were not in the labor force— 
this group consisting largely of women 
keeping house and children attending 
school, 
- These facts on the farm work force 
give us the necessary background to con- 
sider the issue of extending minimum 
wage coverage to this work force. 

If there is added to the average farm 
wage rates, the value of perquisites 
furnished, most workers earn above the 
minimums proposed by the pending bill. 
However, this does not mean that a 
minimum wage would be unimportant 
in this area. On the contrary it would 
detrimentally affect both farmworkers 
and farmers. 

The provisions of this bill are aimed 
primarily at those farmers with high 
seasonal labor requirements. While 
these producers may not need to employ 
many workers for most of the year, they 
do require intensive labor inputs at har- 
vest. 
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Mr, President, here is another of the 
very great injustices of this bill. The 
bill bases its coverage of agricultural 
workers upon an average of seven 
workers employed by the farmer for one 
quarter in the year. If he had that 
average of seven workers for one quarter 
in the year—or about 500 man-hours of 
work—he would be covered for the entire 
year, and for all of his labor force. 

That farmer would be required to keep 
all of the records which are required to 
be kept in accordance with the regula- 
tions of the Wage and Hour Division. 
He would be subject to investigation and 
inspection by the field agents of the 
Wage and Hour Division. He would be 
put to very considerable additional ex- 
pense in addition to having his workers 
brought under the bill at a time when 
there are comparatively few workers 
engaged. 

May I say, Mr. President, that because 
the nature of such farmwork is seasonal 
and temporary, farmers generally hire 
all available persons at harvest. They. 
accept whatever qualifications that the 
employees bring to the job. And because 
agriculture is not susceptible to the type 
of work regulation that assembly line 
production in industry permits, farmers 
have a most limited opportunity to. set 
work standards. 

With the establishment of an agri- 
cultural minimum wage, the least capa- 
ble of the farm work force would find 
jobs closed to them. For the most part, 
these persons are unable to find employ- 
ment in other industries. Thus the 
chance for any type of employment 
would virtually be closed to them. We 
have already seen the extent to which 
farm labor has declined. This trend will 
certainly be accelerated if a minimum 
wage is applied to agricultural workers. 
As farmers seek to reduce their labor 
force and costs, the process of mechani- 
zation will surely be speeded. Mechani- 
zation and the employment of labor- 
saving devices generally means greater 
efficiency. It should be encouraged. 

But to force it by creating an artificial 
scarcity of labor is premature and costly. 
Not only will such action reduce job op- 
portunities in agriculture, but also, many 
small farms will be forced out of business 
in the process. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Mon- 
TOYA in the chair). The 15 minutes of 
the Senator have expired. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I yield another 10 
minutes to myself, Mr. President. 

Mechanization does not proceed at its 
own pace, independently. Although 
many factors are involved in capital in- 
vestments, the employment of machinery 
is most responsive to labor availability 
and economic costs. 

This is illustrated by a comment in the 
Department of Agriculture’s January 10, 
1966, issue of Farm Labor: 

Since the use of foreign workers has been 
restricted by the repeal of Public Law 78, the 
need for and use of mechanical harvesters 
have increased considerably. 


Obviously, farmers invest in labor- 
saving equipment when it is economical 
for them to do so vis-a-vis labor avail- 
abilities and costs. 
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Contrary to the arguments of some, 
small farmers will not be benefited by 
raising farm wages. Although the case is 
frequently made that small farmers com- 
pete with large producers and that the 
income of the small farmer will be helped 
by establishing a minimum farm wage, 
the contention is fallacious. 

The practical fact is that coverage of 
farms which meet the man-day test re- 
quired in this bill—that is, the 500 man- 
days of work in one quarter of the year— 
will force smaller farms to pay the rates 
of their larger neighbors in order to com- 
pete for labor or else to use the least 
efficient workers. 

This really is the way the thing will 
work out. The least efficient labor force 
will be available to the small farmer. 
Producers of high labor requirement 
crops, regardless of size, compete with 
each other and nearly all of them hire 
their harvest labor. 

There will be exceptions, but as a gen- 
eral rule the hired labor input per unit 
of production on small farms engaged 
in producing a high labor requirement 
crop, such as fruits and vegetables, will 
usually be greater than on larger farms. 
The reason this is so is that the larger 
farmer probably has mechanized a larger 
portion of his total operation, and has 
later models and larger equipment. 

Furthermore, if the upward trend in 
farm wage rates is accelerated, the large 
farmer will be the one who can purchase 
laborsaving equipment. The larger 
farmer usually has a better chance of 
borrowing money or otherwise acquiring 
the necessary capital. The crucial ele- 
ment, however, is that many small farm- 
ers do not have the volume of produc- 
tion necessary to economically spread 
the cost of equipment. For them the 
cost of equipment per unit of production 
is excessive. 

The current outlook for farm labor in- 
dicates that during the next 2 or 3 years, 
farm wages will rise more rapidly than 
they have in recent years, employment of 
farm labor will decline more sharply, 
farmers will make heavy investments in 
laborsaving machinery and equip- 
ment—on a crash and, therefore, inef- 
ficient basis—marginal and/or small 
producers of high labor requirement 
crops will drop out in substantial num- 
bers, there will be a significant migra- 
tion of production and processing of such 
crops from the United States to Mexico, 
the British West Indies, and the Latin 
American area generally, and a corre- 
sponding decline in employment in re- 
lated processing and marketing concerns. 

I might add, Mr. President, that there 
has already been a notable increase in 
migration of production and in migra- 
tion of processing, to Mexico, to various 
parts of Latin America, and to the Brit- 
ish West Indies. 

All of these trends would be accel- 
erated by the enactment of minimum 
wage legislation—not primarily because 
of the increase in wages resulting from 
such action, but because of the burden- 
some impracticality of applying mini- 
mum wage regulations to an industry in 
which so much employment is irregular, 
casual and temporary, where there is 
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such a wide variation in the productivity 
of the work force, where family employ- 
ment—and payrolling—are common, and 
where perquisites such as housing, meals, 
utilities, transportation, and so forth, 
would have to be evaluated. 

Mr. President, I believe that one of 
the less reasonable provisions of this 
bill is that requiring the Secretary of 
Labor to fix the value of housing, meals, 
utilities, transportation, and so forth— 
perquisites which come to the workers— 
to be added to the cash the worker re- 
ceives, in determining what his wage 
was. How can either the Secretary or 
his field force do such a job? 

In speaking of migration of production 
and processing from the United States 
to other areas, there is still another fac- 
tor which certainly deserves discussion 
in connection with this amendment, and 
that is the matter of foreign competi- 
tion, 

On June 23, I introduced Senate Joint 
Resolution 171, providing for the re- 
moval of certain agricultural products 
from the Presidential list of items to be 
considered for tariff reductions under 
the Trade Expansion Act of 1962. At 
that time, I warned the Senate of what, 
in my opinion, were some of the more 
serious consequences of extending min- 
imum wage coverage to farmworkers. 

Certainly, anything that adds to the 
costs of American farmers will be to the 
advantage of their competitors. Amer- 
ican agriculture’s competition is world- 
wide and aggressive. 

Consider just the impact of Mexican 
agricultural exports to the United 
States. U.S. imports of just fresh 
market fruits and vegetables rose from 
5,999 car and carlot equivalents in 1955 
to 21,502 in 1965—or almost 4 times 
as much. 

The State of Florida is a major pro- 
ducer of citrus, strawberries, and toma- 
toes among other agricultural commodi- 
ties. The upsurge in Mexican orange 
and tangerine production is illustrated 
by the jump in the number of trees— 
from 14,500,000 in Mexico in 1961 to 
34,900,000 currently. Fresh tomato ex- 
ports from Mexico rose to a record 265 
million pounds in 1965, and all indica- 
tions are that Mexican tomato exports 
will rise again in 1966. The trend in 
strawberry exports is equally alarming. 
Our 1965 imports of fresh strawberries 
were 6,442,000 pounds. Frozen straw- 
berry imports were 53,866,000 pounds. 
Just 4 years ago imports of these com- 
modities were 895,000 pounds and 32,- 
281,000 pounds, respectively. 

It might be interesting to note the 
rai cje wages in Mexico for an 8-hour 

y. 

For 1965-66 these are reported as $1.72 
per day on the west coast of Mexico, 
$1.48 in Veracruz, and $1.42 in Monte- 
morelos. Social security adds about 10 
percent to these rates. Skilled wages are 
higher, but few are paid over $3 per day. 
Of course, these trends in U.S. imports 
will continue if costs of production in 
this country continue to increase. We 
really do neither the farmworker or the 
farmer any good at all if the effects of 
our action contributes to the depriva- 
tion of their livelihoods. Let me sub- 
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stantiate this by quoting three eminent 
economists, Prof. James Tobin, the late 
President Kennedy’s economic adviser, 
Prof. Arthur Burns, former head of Pres- 
ident Eisenhower’s Council of Economic 
Advisers, and Prof. Gottfried Haberler 
of Harvard University. 

Professor Tobin said: 

People who lack the capacity to earn a de- 
cent living need to be helped, but they will 
not be helped by minimum-wage laws, trade- 
union wage pressures or other devices which 
seek to compel employers to pay them more 
than their work is worth. The more likely 
outcome of such regulations is that the in- 
tended beneficiaries are not employed at all. 


Professor Burns said: 

The broad result of the substantial increase 
of the minimum wage in recent years has 
therefore been a curtailment of job oppor- 
tunities for the less skilled workers. 


And Professor Haberler said: 

Raising the minimum wage would thus be 
an irresponsible antisocial measure, reduc- 
ing job opportunities of the poor, promotion 
inflation and retarding growth. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator has expired. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I yield 
myself 5 additional minutes. 

Mr. President, we frequently hear sev- 
eral arguments in support of agricultural 
minimum wages as well as for increased 
minimums generally. 

One of these is that purchasing power 
will be increased. The fact is that in- 
creases in wage rates to one group of 
people represent cost and price increases 
to others. Wage increases do not neces- 
sarily increase total demand for goods 
and services. They only redistribute de- 
mand. The increased contribution to 
total demand of those who get an in- 
creased wage is largely offset by the re- 
duced demand of those who pay the in- 
creased price for them. 

Another argument propounded by the 
advocates of minimum wage coverage for 
farmworkers, is that wage rates have 
lagged behind productivity in agricul- 
ture. It is true that agriculture has 
shown amazing gains in productivity 
over the years. But the greatest gains 
in productivity have come in those crops 
which lend themselves to mechanization 
and the use of other laborsaving devices. 
This improvement has been particularly 
noteworthy in such crops as grains, soy- 
beans, and cotton, for example. But 
there remain a large number of com- 
modities where productivity increases 
have been relatively small. These in- 
clude citrus fruits, strawberries, most 
deciduous fruits, asparagus, and sugar- 
cane. ‘These are among those crops 
which require substantial amounts of 
hand labor. Interestingly, this bill would 
apply to a minimum wage to those com- 
modities for which productivity in- 
creases are actually the smallest of any 
segment of American agriculture. 

A third point which will be raised is 
that minimum wages in agriculture will 
tend to equalize competition between 
various areas and regions. This might 
be true, temporarily. But in the long 
run, farm wage rates in labor-demand 
States will have to be higher than in 
supply States. And the reason for this 
is simple. Workers located in the sup- 
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ply States must have some incentive in 
the demand States to attract them. So 
as a practical matter, to the extent that 
wage rates are forced upward in cer- 
tain areas of the country, they also will 
likely be increased in the higher wage 
demand States. Little will be gained in 
those States by the passage of an agri- 
cultural minimum wage. 

The effects of an agricultural mini- 
mum wage may be summarized as fol- 
lows: it would force many smaller pro- 
ducers out of business. 

Increased cost of production is forcing 
many small producers out year after year. 
I do not have to state here what every 
Senator knows: That that has taken 
place. Small producers have been liter- 
ally melting from the scene. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time 
of the Senator has expired. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I yield 
2 additional minutes to myself. 

In addition, it would require some pro- 
ducers to shift to less labor intensive 
crops at a possible reduction in income 
to them and likely would aggravate the 
surplus problems of certain other crops; 

It would undermine incentive methods 
of payment which would require growers 
to pay some workers more than their 
productivity warrants and to increase 
their supervision; 

It would add greatly to farmers’ record- 
keeping requirements; 

It would increase competition from 
foreign-produced agricultural commodi- 
ties; and 

It would reduce employment oppor- 
tunities, particularly for that portion of 
the work force most in need and least 
capable. 

At a time when our economy is char- 
acterized by reduced unemployment, 
high prices, and a war footing, it would 
be folly for us to add to inflationary fires. 

I for one think it highly significant 
that the President’s message to this Con- 
gress on the wage-hour amendments did 
not recommend the inclusion of farm 
labor in the Fair Labor Standards Act. 
Agriculture is unique among American 
industries. By its very nature it does 
not lend itself to minimum wage legis- 
lation. 

I urge the Senate to accept our amend- 
ment. 

Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. HOLLAND. I am glad to yield 
to the distinguished Senator from South 
Carolina. 

Mr. President, I yield myself such time 
as may be necessary for me to receive 
and answer the comments of the Sena- 
tor from South Carolina. 

Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I 
have listened very closely to the address 
by the able Senator from Florida, I wish 
to take this opportunity to commend 
the Senator from Florida for his 
penetrating and comprehensive address 
which he has just delivered to the 
Senate. I think that it is one of the 


finest addresses that I have heard on 
this subject. I wish to associate myself 
with the remarks of the Senator. 

Mr. President, I want to say further 
that today the farmers are caught in a 
price squeeze. They have to pay more 
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for what they buy: farm machinery, 
automobiles, clothing, and just about 
everything they buy. But they are not 
getting as much more in proportion. In 
some cases they are getting even less. 
This price squeeze is having very detri- 
mental effect on the farmers of our 
country. 

In my judgment, if we bring agricul- 
tural workers under the Fair Labor 
Standards Act we are going to set back 
agriculture, and we are going to increase 
the price of food to the consumer because 
that is bound to result. So, in the end, 
Mr. President, it seems to me that we 
are doing a great injustice to the farmers 
and to the public. 

I sincerely hope the amendment of the 
distinguished Senator from Florida [Mr. 
HoLLAND], in which I had the pleasure 
to join him as cosponsor, will be adopted 
by the Senate. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I 
thank the distinguished Senator from 
South Carolina for his gracious remarks. 

I wish to add that every time more 
small farmers are knocked out of ex- 
istence and every time the farm labor 
force is reduced—and that would be the 
effect of this minimum wage—you add to 
the horde of people pouring into the 
cities. I have heard our distinguished 
liberal friends argue to the high heaven 
that the real problem of this Nation is 
in the ghettos of the cities, and the in- 
ability of the cities to take care of the 
ae migration of people from the coun- 

ry. 

What are Senators thinking of when 
they adopt a bill that would greatly ac- 
celerate this flow of people—unable to 
make a living in the country—to cities 
where they are not wanted and where 
there is no room for them? 

Mr. THURMOND. I thank the Sen- 
ator for what he has had to say on this 
subject. 

Mr. PEARSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. HOLLAND. I yield to the Senator 
from Kansas. 

Mr. PEARSON. I am pleased to be a 
cosponsor of the amendment and wish 
to compliment the Senator from Florida 
for his comprehensive statement. 

To the Senator from Florida I should 
like to direct this inquiry. He stated in 
his prepared speech that in 1938, when 
the measure was first passed, farmers 
were exempt at that time, and in the 
four times since that measure has been 
amended, the farmers have been exempt 
on every occasion. Is that correct? 

Mr. HOLLAND. That is correct. If 
that was sound judgment on the part of 
Congress at that time—and I think it 
was—it is even sounder judgment now. 
With all the migration of production 
outside the country, and the migration of 
the processing out of the country, and 
all of the enlargement of our competition 
with farm crops with similar production 
elsewhere in the world, and the many 
other ills affecting agriculture in general, 
I believe that this is the worst time, since 
the bill has come up, for any suggestion 
to be made to have it extended to cover 
agricultural workers. 

Mr. PEARSON. Let me inquire of the 
Senator, each time this legislation has 
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been amended it has been for purposes 
of increasing minimum wages or extend- 
ing its coverage; is that not correct? 

Mr. HOLLAND. That is certainly 
true. It has come to be an almost an- 
nual acceleration. We see it in the pend- 
ing bill. Two or three years ago, we 
passed a bill for the first time going 
across State lines to cover stores which 
limited the value of their annual busi- 
ness to $500,000 a year. In the pending 
bill, it is proposed to cut that in half and 
reduce the amount of business to $250,000 
a year, which will greatly increase the 
number of employees who will be covered 
by this law, if it is enacted. 

I call attention again to the fact that 
they are certainly intrastate workers 
rather than interstate workers. 

Mr. PEARSON. Let me also inquire 
of the Senator if farmers now included 
in the bill will not, in future years, when 
other amendments are added to the act, 
also be accelerated more and more into 
the minimum wage, hours of labor, and 
so forth? 

Mr. HOLLAND. I certainly do. I 
have already quoted in my remarks the 
recommendation of the so-called Advi- 
sory Council to Agriculture which serves 
the Secretary of Agriculture suggesting 
that they should be put on rates and 
paid a comparable rate with those now 
engaged in industry. This is just get- 
ting the foot in the door, or the camel's 
nose under the tent flaps, and everyone 
knows it. If we deliberately take this 
step, we certainly will have only our- 
selves to thank for what will surely 
follow. 

Mr. PEARSON. I want to thank the 
Senator from Florida and ask him if he 
would yield me 5 minutes at this time. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I want to thank the 
Senator from Kansas and also the Sena- 
tor from South Carolina for joining me 
in cosponsoring the amendment, I shall 
be glad to yield to the Senator from 
Kansas, as soon as Senators who want 
to ask me questions on the amendment 
are finished. 

Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. Mr. 
President, will the Senator from Florida 
yield? 

Mr. HOLLAND. I yield. 

Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. I, too, 
wish to commend the Senator from Flor- 
ida for an excellent speech. I am par- 
ticularly interested in the last part of 
his very fine address in which he stated, 
as I recall, that agriculture does not lend 
itself to this kind of wage control. 

This is very true. Oftentimes a farmer 
has to depend on members of his family, 
children, older men and women to do the 
work, or unskilled workers in this field. 
One skilled person can do five times as 
much work as an unskilled farmworker. 
In order to get his crop harvested, a 
farmer must sometimes depend on this 
kind of labor. Therefore, if we increase 
minimum wages so high, the farmer will 
have no alternative but to let his crops 
go unharvested or force him to very 
uneconomic operation. 

The farmer is about the only man in 
business who has no way of passing on 
the added costs of his operation to the 
price of his commodity. 
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Thus, it presents an entirely different 
problem from any other industry. Any- 
one who has had any experience with 
farming realizes that. 

The Senator from Florida, of course, 
comes from a great agricultural State, 
a State which has to depend a great deal 
on farm labor, and sometimes from with- 
out the State. Some of the legislation 
Congress has enacted to restrict the 
availability of farm labor has meant 
that agriculture has been expanded in 
Mexico and other countries to the point 
of taking over a sizable amount of the 
markets in this country. If we go fur- 
ther and further in this direction, this 
will most certainly be the case. Partic- 
ularly with respect to some commodi- 
ties—milk, for example, the time may 
not be far off when milk will be sold at 
much higher prices and then be in short 
supply. It will mean much higher prices 
to consumers and especially of such 
crops as fruits and vegetables. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I thank the distin- 
guished Senator from North Dakota. I 
want the Record to show that I do not 
believe the farmer has any better friend 
in Congress than the distinguished Sen- 
ator from North Dakota. 

The same comments can be made 
about the Senator from Kansas [Mr. 
Pearson], and the Senator from South 
Carolina [Mr. THURMOND]. 

The Senator from Kansas raised the 
question as to the progressive nature of 
any approach made in the bill, that we 
are simply going up and up. I have 
spoken in this Chamber of the fact that 
I have mentioned the recommendation 
from the National Agricultural Advisory 
Commission to the Secretary of Agri- 
culture. I want to read this part of the 
resolution of that commission on this 
subject. 

It says: 

We recommend minimum wages and im- 
proved working conditions in terms adapted 
to agricultural pursuits be extended by 
stages. 

I repeat— 

. by stages to hired farm workers on a 
national basis until comparability with in- 
dustrial minimums is attained. 


That is the way they are going. That 
is the way they are heading, in the offer- 
ing of the pending legislation. 

I thank the Senator from Kansas for 
bringing up that point. 

Mr. JORDAN of North Carolina. Mr. 
President, will the Senator from Florida 
yield? 

Mr. HOLLAND. I am glad to yield to 
the Senator from North Carolina. 

Mr. JORDAN of North Carolina. I 
appreciate the distinguished Senator 
from Florida yielding to me at this point, 
because I cosponsored the amendment 
which he has offered. 

Mr. HOLLAND. And I am really very 
happy to have the Senator as a cospon- 


sor. 

Mr. JORDAN of North Carolina. The 
Senator from Florida has done a mag- 
nificent job in bringing out the facts on 
this particular facet of the whole ques- 
tion. 

I had the pleasure and the honor of 
serving on the Committee on Agriculture 
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and Forestry with the distinguished 
Senator from Florida, and he knows that 
we all know the committee spent days 
and days trying to save our farmers, and 
trying to enact legislation to help them. 

I cannot come to the floor today and 
vote for something which will put our 
farmers out of business. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Yet that is what we 
are being asked to do. 

Mr. JORDAN of North Carolina. Les, 
that is what the bill would probably do. 

North Carolina has a great number of 
small farmers. They grow a great many 
peaches. These are handpicked. A 
great many apples in the mountains are 
also handpicked, as well as berries in the 
eastern part of the State. There are also 
a great many strawberries grown in 
North Carolina, but today we are losing 
that market to the foreign market.“ We 
know that Mexico has taken to flying a 
great many strawberries into the United 
States, because our labor costs have risen 
so high that Mexican farmers can still 
grow them cheaper down there and yet 
fly them into this country. 

Mr. HOLLAND. The Senator is cor- 
rect. 

Mr. JORDAN of North Carolina. If 
this situation keeps on, particularly in 
small crops such as those grown in Flor- 
ida—celery, and that kind of produce— 
the foreign markets will take them over, 
because we cannot compete. Thus, we 
will be contributing to putting our farm- 
ers out of business instead of trying to 
help them. Cotton will take care of itself 
because the big machines can do it eco- 
nomically,; as well as the wheat combines. 
That is not the problem, though, it is to 
our small farmers which we will be put- 
ting out of business. In the first place, 
the small farmers do not have the book- 
keeping system to keep up with all these 
wages, in addition to the bookkeeping 
which social security taxes entail, and 
unemployment compensation. The small 
farmer cannot keep up with all that. 
He cannot survive for long. 

I want to commend the Senator from 
Florida for the fine speech he has made 
and for presenting his amendment, 
which I wholeheartedly support. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I thank my generous 
friend from North Carolina for his kind 
comments. 

Mr.STENNIS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Florida yield? 

Mr. HOLLAND. I am happy to yield 
to the Senator from Mississippi. 

Mr. STENNIS. At this point, Mr. 
President, I want to commend the Sen- 
ator from Florida for a very fine presen- 
tation. The Senator from Florida and I 
have been very much interested in this 
problem for a long time. Few Senators 
understand the many facets of agricul- 
ture and its problems as well as the Sen- 
ator from Florida. 

Mr. President, if I might take just half 
a minute, the Senator from North Caro- 
lina [Mr. Jorpan] just mentioned that 
cotton was not a problem, that the me- 
chanical cottonpickers can take care of 
cotton. By far a majority of cotton 
growers do not own cottonpickers and 
cannot gain access to mechnical cotton- 
pickers. They will be adversely affected 
by the pending bill. 
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Would the Senator from Florida allow 
me 5 minutes on his time later? 

Mr. HOLLAND. I will be very glad to 
yield to the Senator but wish first to wait 
until Senators have finished asking me 
questions. 

Mr. STENNIS. I will wait until they 
have finished and then I should like to 
have 5 minutes. 

Mr. JORDAN of North Carolina. Mr. 
President, if the Senator will yield for a 
correction, I thoroughly agree with the 
Senator from Mississippi that on the 
small cotton farm of 2, 3, or 4 acres, the 
cotton is handpicked. But the big 
plantations have pickers, and they will 
not be out of business as a result of this 
bill. It is the small farmer who will be. 

Mr. HOLLAND. It is very clear that 
this bill is aimed primarily at the small 
people. I have said that before. It does 
not cover the big herdsmen throughout 
the country, for example. 

Mr. STENNIS. The Senator is cor- 
rect. Relatively few cotton growers have 
that kind of machinery available. Noone 
has invented a machine to chop cotton 
in addition to all the other tasks neces- 
sary in growing a crop. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I thank the Senator, 
and I now yield to the distinguished Sen- 
ator from North Carolina [Mr. ERVIN]. 

Mr. ERVIN. . Mr. President, I want to 
associate myself with the fine presenta- 
tion and the sound position taken by the 
distinguished Senator from Florida. 
During his long service as a member of 
the Agriculture and Forestry Committee, 
he has served the American farmer well. 
I know of no one better versed in the 
problems in the field covered by the 
amendment he has offered, with which I 
associate myself. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I thank my friend 
for his overgenerous remarks which, I 
am afraid, are based on friendship, but 
I appreciate them nevertheless. 

I am glad now to yield 10 minutes to 
the Senator from Kentucky [Mr. 
Cooper], after which I shall yield to the 
Senator from Mississippi [Mr. STENNIS]. 

Mr. President, how much time do I 
have left? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Forty- 
four minutes of the time allotted to the 
Senator from Florida remain. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I yield 10 minutes to 
the Senator from Kentucky [Mr, 
Cooper], After that I shall yield 5 min- 
utes to the Senator from Mississippi 
(Mr. STENNIS]. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Kentucky is recognized for 
10 minutes. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, I rise to 
speak in ‘support of the amendment 
which has been offered by the distin- 
guished Senator from Florida, of which 
Iam a cosponsor. It is fine that he has 
offered the amendment. He has served 
for years as an outstanding member of 
the Committee on Agriculture and For- 
estry and also on the Agriculture Sub- 
committee of the Committee on Appro- 
priations. Having the opportunity to 
serve with him on the Committee on Ag- 
riculture and Forestry, I know his 
wide knowledge of agriculture and its 
problems. 
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The bill before us, would, in various 
sections, for the first time bring agricul- 
tural workers under the coverage of the 
Fair Labor Standards Act. Our amend- 
ment would strike these sections of the 
bill and maintain the existing exemption 
of agricultural workers. 

Those of us who come from agricul- 
tural States know that the character- 
istics of employment upon farms differ 
sharply from those who work in industry, 
work in service establishments, and 
employment in retail stores and busi- 
nesses of our communities. This is so 
obvious and apparent that it seems need- 
less to speak of it. 

Those who work in such business en- 
terprises go to work and cease work at 
stated times. Their schedules of work 
continue in good and bad weather and 
their hours of work can be determined. 

But those of us who live in the rural 
areas of our country, and many of us 
do—so does the distinguished Senator 
from Texas [Mr. YarsoroucH], who 
manages this bill—know that these 
characteristics do not apply to the farms 
of our country. There is no set time 
for going to work or ceasing work except 
as the necessity of the farm requires. 
Men and women may go to work before 
daylight and work long hours after day- 
light. At other times, because of weath- 
er, they may work just a few hours in a 
day. The work may be seasonal. One 
farmer may employ 5 farmworkers or 25 
at certain times in the crop year, but 
when the season is past he may need no 
one except his own family, or perhaps 
someone to help him with certain chores 
now and then. 

The Department of Labor—and I say 
the Department of Labor—for as the 
Senator from Florida [Mr. HoLLAND] has 
said this is a Department of Labor bill— 
is attempting to legislate in the field of 
agriculture. The difficulty of the De- 
partment of Labor in finding a standard 
of uniformity for farms, by which to 
bring them under the Wage and Hour 
Act, simply establishes that the stand- 
ards which apply to certain businesses 
do not apply to farms. 

Today, under the law, retail businesses 
are exempted if the volume of sales is 
under $1 million. The bill before us 
would reduce that standard to $250,000. 
Whatever the type of business, large or 
small, if it attains a certain dollar volume 
of sales, its employees are covered under 
the Fair Labor Standards Act. 

There is uniformity between business 
establishments. But you cannot secure 
such a standard of uniformity between 
farms. The Department of Labor at- 
tempts to set as a uniform standard the 
use by an employer of 500 man- days of 
labor in a quarter in the preceding cal- 
endar year. In such a case, the em- 
ployees of the farmer would be covered 
for minimum wages. 

So, if our amendment is not adopted, 
farms whose sales are less than $250,000 
annually and much less might be cov- 
ered, while other businesses whose sales 
were less than $250,000 would not be 
covered. This is unfair. 

It is estimated 500 man-days of work 
in a quarter would mean that on the 
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average only farms employing seven or 
more workers would be affected. But 
this would not always be so, for the farm 
is treated as if it were a business where 
people work 5 days a week, and as if 
nothing is done on the farm on Saturday 
and Sunday. The cows are not milked, 
the chickens fed, the crops are not tend- 
ed. And what about dairy farms, where 
work continues 7 days a week? The 
truth is that these new sections of the 
bill would cover some farms employing 
fewer than seven employees. 

There is another section in the bill 
that I do not believe has been mentioned 
on the floor, and I now refer to it. What 
is a man-day? In one section the cri- 
terion of coverage is stated to be an ag- 
gregate of 500 man-days in any one 
calendar quarter. In another section of 
the bill, section 103(u), a man-day is 
defined as any day during any portion of 
which an employee performs any agricul- 
tural labor. 

Iam sure the manager will agree with 
me, as I propose a theoretical case, which 
might not occur but could occur. If for 
3 months there were to be a drought, or 
floods, or continuing rains, and if-a 7- 
man force came to the farm for work 
everyday, and stayed an hour in the 
morning, worked an hour, and then went 
their way, at the end of 3 months, if 
they had, as a group, worked 500 hours, 
it would be counted as 500 man-days 
under the act, and the farm employer 
and his employees would then come un- 
der. the coverage of the act. 

This illustrates the vagueness and the 
unfairness of the standard. It shows 
that the Department of Labor is at- 
tempting to apply to farm operators the 
same standards that it applies to busi- 
ness, although they are entirely different. 

I will ask the Senator from Texas if 
it is not correct that the definition of a 
man-day is any part of a day actually 
worked? 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. Thatis correct. 
If a man came to the field and worked 
only a half-hour, he would be considered 
as having worked that day. If he 
worked 18 hours a day, he would still be 
considered as having worked 1 day. So 
if a man works 13, 14, 15, or 16 hours— 
and I have worked in the wheat harvest 
that much or longer—it is still counted 
as 1 man-day. This provision was 
drawn up to favor the farmers, and not 
to favor the employees. 

Mr. COOPER. If a man employs 
someone to do his chores for a few hours 
4 851 day, that also is a man- day, is it 
not 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. Yes, if he works 
as a hired employee for part of a day. 
That is to keep the employer and em- 
ployee from having to keep a timeclock 
or a bunch of records. 

Mr. COOPER. Then would not the 
Senator agree that the proposition, 
spelled out in the report and speeches, 
that it would only affect the farmer who 
employed, on the average, seven or more 
employees, is not an absolute figure? 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. I think that is 
correct. To me it is inconceivable that a 
farmer would hire somebody to come and 
feed his hogs in the morning, somebody 
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else at noon, and someone else in the 
afternoon, and be willing to say, “I have 
had 3 full days of employees.” Conceiv- 
ably, he could have a man for an hour 
each day, and seven men per day, but I 
never saw a farmer like that. 

Mr. COOPER. If a farmer had a sea- 
sonal crop, he might have 15 or 20 em- 
ployees for a short period, but the rest 
of the year, if he employed only 1 or 2 
he would still come under the provision? 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. No; this is by 
quarters. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator’s time has expired. 

Mr. COOPER. Will the Senator yield 
2 more minutes? 

Mr. HOLLAND. I yield 2 additional 
minutes to the distinguished Senator 
from Kentucky. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, I wish 
there were time to discuss at greater 
length the unfair provisions and effect 
of this new amendment. A uniform 
standard is impossible for farms. 

The prices which farmers receive for 
their production in relationship to 
parity is lower than at any time before 
World War Il. We want farm labor to 
be paid fairly, and wages for farm labor 
have advanced, and on many farms, 
houses and gardens are available to 
labor. But a farmer with low prices can 
only pay what his produce can bear. 

He will be forced to go out of business 
or, if he is able to do so, mechanize his 
farm. This bill will drive away from 
the farm the young, the old, and the un- 
skilled, and they will march toward the 
cities, where there are too many un- 
skilled and untrained people today. 

I have supported minimum wage bills. 
I have supported organized labor in 
their worthy objectives. But we know 
that this is a movement toward, finally, 
the organization of farm labor over this 
country. This, for the Department of 
Labor, is a back-door way of doing it. 

I should like to see some people in this 
country remain free from the conform- 
ity which is enveloping our country. 
The farmer has been an individualist. 
He has been a refreshing figure in our 
country. But we seem to drive always 
further and further toward conformity. 
I hope very much that our amendment 
will be adopted, and the present exemp- 
tion from agriculture will be maintained. 

Mr. PEARSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I have 
agreed to yield 5 minutes to the Senator 
from Mississippi [Mr. Stennis], after 
which I shall be happy to yield 5 min- 
utes to the distinguished Senator from 
Kansas. 

Mr. STENNIS, I thank the Senator. 

Mr. President, speaking primarily to 
Senators who are not familiar with farm- 
ing operations and the actual problem 
the farmer is up against, I point out, 
first, that the farmer sells only the raw 
product, usually—the raw product, where 
the profit is never large. The profit 
comes in the processing, all the additions 
and refinements, the retailing, and the 
things that go on after the farmer has 
relinquished his crop. All he receives 
comes from the initial sale of the raw 
product. 
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The next thing I wish to point out, Mr. 
President, is that there is a tremendous 
difference in the productive or yield 
capacity of different types of land. We 
are legislating here for the very poor 
land; it may be poor, but it is all the 
people who depend on it for a living have. 
A farmer’s land may be medium produc- 
tive, or it might be of higher fertility, or 
of the highest; but the poor land is 
bound by this law, just the same as all 
the rest. 

Further the farmer also has to carry 
the burden of seasonal fluctuations. In 
an industry, if the owner puts a certain 
amount of material into a machine, he 
knows about what will come out of it. 
A farmer never knows, when he plants, 
what the season is going to mean to him, 
or what the yield will be, or whether 
there will be any yield. 

Another thing—and we might as well 
admit it—is the fact that we are talking 
about, generally speaking, with all defer- 
ence to them, a poorer type of worker. 
His production per hour is lower, and 
generally he has less ability and less 
judgment. 

So, by enacting this legislation, we 
would be piling one burden and one 
uncertainty on top of another. The 
farmer is called on to carry all the load. 
Mention has been made here of the cot- 
ton farmers. Mr. President, only a very 
small percentage of the people who live 
on the land and produce cotton have me- 
chanical cotton pickers, or have access 
to mechanical cotton pickers. The pick- 
ing must be done by hand. There are 
many other things about a cotton crop 
that have to be done by hand, or largely 
by hand, like cleaning out the grass, and 
the thinning out of the cotton, or chop- 
ping it, as it is called. We are getting 
right down to the hub of things, where 
these matters count, and poor land or 
medium land cannot carry the load that 
we would be imposing by this bill. 

I refer to my home community where 
we had many small farmers when I was a 
small boy. 

There was a day when that was a very 
happy, thriving, industrious community. 
Everybody worked. A man’s word was 
his bond. Everybody paid his debts, and 
almost everybody went to church. There 
might have been poverty, according to 
present standards as we have heard them 
stated recently, but we did not know it; 
and we were not expecting anything from 
a Government program. 

Now that situation has changed, of 
course, and the very ones who are now 
preaching about the sin of poverty are, or 
a great many of them, supporting this 
bill, which would create the very condi- 
tions about which they complain. Be- 
cause if the freight is more than the 
traffic will bear, we are going to destroy 
the employer, and we will leave the em- 
paver who is willing to work without a 


job. 

Nothing could be more serious. No 
legislation will come before the Senate 
this year that is of any more serious con- 
sequence to these little people than this 
very measure we are talking about here, 
which will finish crushing the little life 
remaining in the small farm, and then, 
as those people drift to the cities, we will 
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hear complaints from the very groups 
some of whom are sponsoring this bill 
about the overburdened condition of the 
cities, because they have to take care also 
of the people who are coming in from the 
farm. 

Mr. President, where are we going? 
We are going in opposite directions on 
this bill, and I hope there will be enough 
Senators who will realize that fact, who 
will face the realities of life and will 
vote to let the exemptions, as they apply 
under present law, continue to apply. 

I thank the Senator for yielding. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I 
thank the Senator for his remarks. I 
am happy, now, to yield 5 minutes to the 
distinguished Senator from Kansas [Mr. 
PEARSON]. 

Mr. PEARSON. Mr. President, I 
think the Senator from Mississippi makes 
an excellent statement, and I also wish 
to say that I think the Senator from 
Kentucky raised a very important point, 
that you cannot compute hours worked 
on the farm the same way you compute 
them in a factory or a store or some other 
place. 

Indeed, the committee recognized that. 
On page 10, the committee report states: 

The committee exempted from the agri- 
cultural coverage provision of the bill 10,000 
employees who are principally engaged in 
the range production of livestock, 


The committee says these are peculiar 
circumstances that cause this exemption, 
and the reason for it, as stated in the 
very next paragraph on page 10, is that 
these employees in the range production 
of livestock are quite often on a standby 
basis, waiting for the time and the need 
to arise when they must work. 

The Senator from Kentucky makes the 
very same point, with great validity, in 
regard to farmworkers. Mr. President, 
I know that the manager of the bill will 
indicate to us that this provision will 
have an effect only on the large producer. 
Five hundred man-hours in any given 
quarter will automatically make this bill 
apply to any particular farmer in the fol- 
lowing calendar year. 

A retail merchant who may have more 
than 7 people working for him—he may 
have 15, 16, or 17—and who does less 
than $250,000 gross business during a 
year will be exempt. However, the 
farmer with 7 employees and 500 man- 
hours per day would fall under the cover- 
age of the act for the entire year. 

The point will be made that this legis- 
lation is only for the large producers, and 
that might be so to a large extent. How- 
ever, the small producer, when he goes 
into the market for farm labor, will com- 
pete with the large producer. He is not 
going to hire employees unless he meets 
the minimum requirement, and so we 
might as well put them all under this 
provision. 

I think the history of farming opera- 
tions will show that, where the cost 
increases and the price-cost squeeze gets 
tighter and tighter, the first step of the 
farm producer is to mechanize and go 
to equipment and industrialize as much 
as he can. 

If he does this under the minimum 
wage requirements, this will be another 
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step to push the family farmer off the 
farm, as the Senator from Florida il- 
lustrated so vividly in his statement. 

I think also, as has been pointed out, 
the bill provides in 1967 for $1 an hour, 
in 1968 for $1.15 an hour, and in 1969, 
for $1.30 an hour. Every time the mini- 
mum wage is modified, it will require a 
greater minimum wage increase—justi- 
fied, I am sure, in many industries. 

The wages and hours covered under 
the bill since 1938 have a good and valid 


purpose. 

There will also be an increase, and the 
net result will be to place the family 
farmer in precisely the same position as 
the great producer in regard to dipping 
into the labor market. 

For whatever validity the American 
farm has on the scene today, the pending 
bill is a blow against that institution of 
American life. I would hope that indeed 
the manager of the bill would make some 
statement regarding the range cattle- 
raisers and the farmers I have mentioned 
here today. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, how 
much time do I have remaining? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Florida has 22 minutes 
remaining. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I 
thank the Chair. I reserve the remain- 
der of my time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Texas is recognized. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
z tam the issue is very clearly drawn 

ere. 

It is a matter of preserving the family 
farmer in America. If we want to pre- 
serve the family farmer in America, we 
will vote against this amendment. 

The purpose of minimum wage legisla- 
tion is partly to protect these low paid 
people and partly to protect the family 
farmer in America. 

We have 3.5 million farms remaining 
in our country today. Two million of 
those farms do not hire even one farm 
laborer. The pending bill covers only 
1.6 percent of the farm operators in 
America. It covers the big industrialized 
farms with hundreds of employees. 

The bill is a bill to try to save the 
family farmer so that the man will not 
be driven off the farm and into the city 
and into economic oblivion. 

I have received a letter from the Na- 
tional Farmers Union. For those Sen- 
ators who do not know it, the National 
Farmers Union does not represent non- 
farmowners. It is a union of farm- 
owners. I have been to their conven- 
tions. The National Farmers Union is 
composed of farmowners. 

The National Farmers Union, in a let- 
ter under date of August 22, 1966, have 
this to say: 

The family farmer asks you to protect his 
farm income by voting for a minimum wage 
for farm labor. 

The National Farmers Union, through con- 
vention action, strongly supports the mini- 
mum wage bill and its provision for a mini- 
mum wage for farm labor as protection for 
income for the family farmer. 

No longer should the family farmer be 
forced to compete with 60 cents an hour 
labor during the spring and summer and 
then as a taxpayer be asked to support the 
same farm laborers and their families during 
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the winter months through welfare pay- 
ments, 


The big operators hire them for har- 
vest, kick them back to the city after 
the harvest is completed, and let the 
family farmers pay higher taxes with 
which to pay the welfare payments dur- 
ing the winter to keep the farm laborers 
alive so that the big operators may get 
those farm laborers back and work them 
again the next spring. 

This bill will separate the people in 
Congress who are willing to save the 
family farmers. That is the biggest is- 
sue in the bill—whether we are going to 
protect the family farmer and give him 
support. 

Texas has over 300,000 family farms— 
more than any other State in the Union. 
Corporate agriculture has not taken over 
in Texas, as it has in some other States. 
We are still the stronghold of the family 
farmer, with nearly 400,000 REA users, 
more than any other State in the Union. 

I continue to read from the letter from 
the National Farmers Union: 

This bill will cover farm laborers working 
on fewer than 2 percent of the Nation's 
farms, fewer than 78,000 farms. 


Actually, the bill covers only 1.6 per- 
cent of the farms in the Nation, but 
those 1.6 percent employ 390,000 under- 
paid farmworkers; 70 percent of hired 
farmworkers earned less than $1.25 an 
hour; 50 percent earned less than $1 an 
hour; and 34 percent earned less than 
75 cents an hour. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. I yield on the 
time of the Senator, not on my time, 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I will 
take time on the bill. I ask the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Texas if the 
Secretary of Agriculture was asked to 
testify and did testify on this bill. I find 
no record of it in the transcript of the 
hearings. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. I am advised 
that the Secretary of Agriculture did not 
testify. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I wonder if the dis- 
tinguished Senator would tell me why 
the Secretary of Agriculture, represent- 
ing the farming community, was not 
asked to testify and did not testify on 
the bill. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
the distinguished chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Labor and Public Welfare at 
that time, the subcommittee thereof, 
was the Honorable Pat McNamara, of 
Michigan, who has since passed away 
with a malignancy. 

I cannot answer the question. Two 
volumes of testimony were taken while 
Senator McNamara was chairman. One 
volume of testimony was taken in Puerto 
Rico under the chairmanship of a 
special subcommittee. Another volume 
was taken by the Migratory Labor Sub- 
committee of the Committee on Labor 
and Public Welfare. That hearing was 
presided over by another Senator. 

Hearings were held for over 2 years. 
I was not chairman of the Labor Sub- 
committee at that time. I am not in- 
formed as to the answer to the question. 
The administration was asked for its 
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views and the administration designated 
the Secretary of Labor to present the 
views of the administration. 

Mr. HOLLAND. The fact is that, in 
the taking of testimony for 2 years, the 
Secretary of Agriculture was not asked 
to testify and did not testify at the 
hearings. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
the Senator from New Jersey [Mr. WIL- 
LIAMS], who was chairman of the Migra- 
tory Labor Subcommittee that held one 
part of the hearings, advises me that the 
Secretary of Agriculture was invited to 
testify. The executive department 
reached the decision that the Labor De- 
partment should present the administra- 
tion views. However, the Secretary of 
Agriculture was invited to testify, I have 
been informed by the Senator who pre- 
sided over about one-fourth of the 
hearings. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, do I 
correctly understand that the decision 
was made by the administration that, 
not the Secretary of Agriculture, but the 
Secretary of Labor should speak for the 

ration on the bill? 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. I do not say 
that it was the decision of the Secretary 
of Agriculture. It was the decision of 
the administration. It was an adminis- 
tration decision to have one spokesman. 
The statistics are being kept in the Labor 
Department. The Secretary of Labor 
was selected to represent the adminis- 
tration. I assume that he represented 
the whole administration, unless the con- 
trary is shown. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. I yield. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, do I 
correctly understand the Senator from 
Texas to say that the pending bill does 
not cover more than 2 percent of the 
farms in America? 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. It covers less 
than 2 percent. The bill does not apply 
to 98.4 percent of the farms of America. 

A farmer must have seven workers on 
a farm in order to be covered. 

Mr. PASTORE. All we are concerned 
with in this measure is 1.6 percent of the 
farms? 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. One and six- 
tenths percent of the farms, and 39 per- 
cent of the workers, because the 1.6 per- 
cent of the farms are the big ones which 
hire 39 percent of all farm labor in 
America. Of the 3.5 million farms in 
America, 2 million farms do not hire ev- 
en one man on the farm. 

Mr. PASTORE.. The Senator from 
Texas has answered my question. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. I thank the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Rhode Island 
for his very perceptive question. 

I am continuing now with this letter 
from the president of the National Farm- 
ers Union to me, dated August 22 of this 
year: 

These giant farms generally have paid the 
lowest wages. 


There has been talk about wages be- 
coming high. The little family farmer 
is going out of business. He would be 
ashamed to pay some of the wages the 
big corporate types of enterprises pay. 
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I wish to say, Mr. President, represent- 
ing the largest State in farm acreage in 
the Union, that I have no prejudice 
against the big farms. That was shown 
when the distinguished Senator from 
Maryland this year offered his amend- 
ment to limit the price crop support pay- 
ments based on the size of the farm. He 
would deny the big farms the right to 
grow those crops. I have always voted 
for price supports, to keep a viable and 
prosperous agriculture. I have voted to 
let them have all their payments. I have 
voted against any limitation. But when 
the farmer draws the big price crop sup- 
port, he should not be paying the lowest 
farm wages in the Nation. 

This is what the National Farmers 
Union, representing the family farmers 
of America, says: 

Only those corporate type and very large 
farms employing more than eight full-time 
farm workers, or equivalent, will be covered. 
It will not include those farmers hiring a 
number of local housewives and high school 
students to pick crops at harvest time for 
a week or two. 

This is a bare bones bill as far as farm 
labor minimum wage is concerned. We urge 
the adoption of H.R, 13712 as it stands, by 
the Congress. 


Signed, Tony T. Dechant. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. I yield. 

Mr. GORE. That bare bones descrip- 
tion would hardly fit the exemption of 
the large King Ranch. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. I voted against 
that amendment. The committee did 
adopt an amendment to exempt the range 
production cattle, and it gives those cat- 
tle raisers an advantage over a stock 
farmer who has a little farm and is rais- 
ing a few head of stock on his farm. 
I do not know whether there any range 
production in Tennessee or not. 

Mr. GORE. What is the economic 
difference in producing a calf on an acre 
that is called a ranch in Texas and on 
an acre that is called a farm in Tennes- 
see? 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. The Senator 
will have to refer to the people who sup- 
ported that amendment, in order to get 
an answer. I cpposed the amendment. 
I did not favor it. 

I think there is an old song in Okla- 
homa, “The Farmer and the Rancher 
Should Be Friends.” If we pass a farm 
labor bill exempting ranchers but includ- 
ing farmers, I do not think it will foster 
friendship. 

Mr. GORE. Will the Senator accept 
an amendment to equalize the situation? 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. That is not the 
question immediately before us. I do not 
know what my authority would be in that 
respect, the committee having voted. 

With respect to the pending amend- 
ment, there has been talk about labor 
unions attempting to take over farmers. 
Most of the appeals I have had in this 
matter have been from labor. The ap- 
peals have come from people interested 
in the welfare of human beings. I have 
telegrams and letters from various social 
organizations and religious organiza- 
tions. 

I have a letter from the National Coun- 
cil of the Churches of Christ in the 
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U.S.A., dated August 18, signed by their 
Southwestern field representative. In 
this letter they say: 

I urge your support for any additional 
legislation to bring farm labor under the 
protective legislation accorded other em- 
ployees in our Nation. 

I continue to be appalled at the lack of 
concern of many Members of Congress who 
would continue to cripple and slowly murder 
the majority of our seasonal agricultural 
workers, and their families, when these work- 
ers have enabled us in so many ways as a 
nation to have an abundance and prosperity 
denied the agricultural worker segment of 
our economy. The shame of this situation 
is known throughout the world as testi- 
mony of our lack of concern for the farm 
laborer and his family regardless of race or 
cultural heritage. 


It has been said that this legislation 
would raise the prices to people who buy 
things. The National Consumers League, 
writing to me on August 22, said: 

We also believe that it is unconscionable 
to guarantee only 75 cents an hour for farm 
workers, which is what would be the pay 
for a large number, if employers are per- 
mitted to adjust their wage scales to pro- 
vide a $1.00 average hourly wage, rather 
than a flat $1.00 minimum for all workers. 

The economy of our country has surely 
reached the point where such discrimination 
against our shamefully exploited farm 
workers is inexcusable. No war against pov- 
erty has any real meaning when a govern- 
ment sanctions a wage so far beneath the 
poverty level for a significant section of our 
working population. 

The League hopes you will support the 
modest proposals of the original bill as passed 
by the House, rather than the provisions of 
the bill reported by the Senate Committee. 


Mr. President, the fact is that this 
bill—I hate to confess this, but I am 
forced to, as chairman of the subcom- 
mittee—was emasculated in the Com- 
mittee on Labor and Public Welfare when 
that committee exempted the range pro- 
duction of cattle and put an average in 
the bill as a minimum wage instead of a 
dollar as a minimum wage. 

These are protests from people who 
are concerned about people as human 
beings. 

I have a letter dated August 23, from 
the General Board of Christian Social 
Concerns of the Methodist Church: 

We urge your support for strengthening 
provisions of S. 1986, minimum wage bill. 
Omission of child labor ban would represent 
legislative irresponsibility; 75¢ an hour mini- 
mum for farm workers is indefensibly low. 


We have telegrams from the Christian 
Social Relations Womans Division Board 
of Missions of the Methodist Church, the 
administrative director of the Latin 
American Bureau of the National Cath- 
olic Welfare Council. 

We have a letter from the National 
Advisory Committee on Farm Labor, 
headed by Frank P. Graham, of North 
Carolina, and A. Philip Randolph, as 
committee chairman. They urge that 
this bill be brought back up to the House 
level, at least. They point out that the 
$40 a week minimum wage under the 
average provisions that were put in the 
Senate amendment becomes $30 a week: 

It is thus with great urgency that we ask 
you to examine this new bill. Assessing forty 
hours of hard manual labor at thirty dollars 
a week in 1966 is bad enough. To ask a man 
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to support a wife and child on it is an in- 
sult to his right to live with dignity. 

We are hopeful that changes will be made 
from the floor to correct this impossible situ- 
ation. We respectfully ask you to lend your 
support to the original bill as passed by 
the House. 


The $30 voted by the committee is in- 
defensible, to say the least. The Senate 
should add more and return to the House 
level. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, will.the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. I yield, 

Mr. COOPER. It is important to have 
an interpretation of certain sections of 
the bill. I ask the Senator to turn to 
page 38, section 103, which defines em- 
ployee.” 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. Does the Sena- 
tor from Kentucky yield himself time? 

Mr. COOPER. I do not know how 
much time I shall need. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH, I will yield to 
the Senator from Kentucky from my 
time. 

Mr. COOPER, I thank the Senator. 
I should like to describe a situation 
which, I believe, is familiar in agricul- 
ture—the practice of sharecropping. I 
know it is customary in my State, and I 
am sure it is true in other States, for 
farmowners, or perhaps lessees, to enter 
into contracts with farmers to share 
crops. Perhaps the owner of the farm 
will furnish land, and a house, might fur- 
nish seed, and perhaps furnish fertilizer, 
depending upon the agreement that is 
made. At the close of the crop year, 
when the crop has been harvested and 
sold, the owner and the sharecropper 
will share the proceeds, usually half and 
half. 

Would the employees of the share- 
cropper be considered employees under 
the bill, and would the farmowner be 
liable to pay the minimum wage to the 
employees of the sharecropper? 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. In the many 
days that the bill was considered by the 
Subcommittee on Labor and by the full 
committee, the question arose time 
after time: When is a sharecropper an 
independent contractor, and when is he 
an employee of the landowner who rents 
the land? That question was debated 
at length. In order that there may be 
no doubt, the committee spelled out its 
intent, at pages 10 and 11 of the report, 
beginning with the last paragraph on 
page 10: 

During the consideration of agricultural 
labor coverage, the committee discussed the 
issue of who is an employee of the farmer 
and how to determine whether a person is 
an independent contractor. Section 3 of the 
act defines the terms “employ,” “employee,” 
and “employer.” It is also clear that if a 
person is an independent contractor and not 
an employee of the agricultural employer, 
neither the independent contractor nor his 
employees would be employees of such em- 
ployer. Nor could the man-days worked 
of such employees be counted toward such 
agricultural employer. 


In other words, if the renter, the per- 
son who rents the farm from the owner, 
is an independent contractor, the em- 
ployees are his own employees, and not 
those of the owner of the land who rents 
it to him. 
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Mr. COOPER. In any case, would it 
be possible, on any farm, under any con- 
tract. made by a farmowner or a lessee 
with a sharecropper, for the employees 
of the sharecropper to claim that in addi- 
tion to their share of the proceeds. of 
the crop, the farm owner owed them 
more, because of the minimum wage 
provisions added by this bill? 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. No; not under 
this provision. I had not completed read- 
ing the report: 


However, such independent contractor may 
well qualify as an agricultural employer and 
be subject to the coverage of the act unless 
otherwise exempted. This same issue was 
raised during the House debate with regard 
to the status of certain share croppers and 
tenant farmers. The same tests apply as 
stated in the House report. 

The Supreme Court (in Rutherford Food 
Corp. v. McComb, 331 U.S. 722 (1947)) has 
made it clear that there is no single rule or 
test for determining whether an individual 
is an employee or an independent contrac- 
tor, but that the “total situation controls.“ 
In general an employee, as distinguished from 
a person who is engaged in a business of his 
own, is one who “follows the usual path of an 
employee“ and is dependent on the business 
which he serves. As an aid in assessing the 
total situation, the Court mentioned some of 
the characteristics of the two classifications 
which should be considered. Among those 
are— 

(1) The extent to which the services ren- 
dered are an integral part of the principal’s 
business; 

(2) The permanency of the relationship; 

(3) The opportunities for profit or loss; 

(4) The initiative, judgment, or foresight 
exercised by the one who performs the serv- 
ices; 

(5) The amount of investments; and 

(6) The degree of control which the prin- 
cipal has in the situation, 

The committee fully subscribes to these 
criteria and to the principle that the total 
situation in a given case, not just a particular 
criterion, must be considered in determining 
whether an individual is an employee or an 
independent contractor. 


Mr. COOPER. Would it be necessary 
to prove in every case that the sharecrop- 
per, even though he has his share of the 
3 was an independent contrac- 

r? 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. If the renter or 
tenant came in and claimed he was an 
independent employee, yes, the Depart- 
ment of Labor would have to determine 
whether or not he was. Of course, these 
tests would apply. 

In the section of the country from 
which I come, and in which I grew up, 
when you finished plowing ground that 
is called laying by. The worker would 
then go to work for other people. This 
was customary in our part of the country, 
whether the worker went and cut cross- 
ties, did other work, or went to town. 
That could be the case of the big operator 
who farmed out his employees and said, 
“You are my tenant.” But in the aver- 
age relationship there would not be any 


question. The tenant bosses his own 
time. 

Mr, COOPER. The Senator knows 
farming. 


Mr. YARBOROUGH, Ido know farm- 


Mr. COOPER. I would suggest this 
case to the Senator. After the crop has 
been—as the Senator said laid by,” 
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and later sold, the sharecropper’s share 


of the proceeds would be $5,000. He re- 


ceives $5,000. Could he or his employees 
come back and say, “I worked a sufficient 
number of hours to receive $6,000’? 
Could he do that? 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. He could not, if 
he was not an employee. He could bring 
the claim, but he could not recover. 

Mr. COOPER. Suppose, after they 
make this contract, such as I have de- 
scribed, that the tobacco is put in the 
barn. But before it is sold, the tobacco 
unfortunately burns. Could the share- 
cropper come in then and say, “I want 
$5,000, or $1,000 for the labor I put in”? 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. It would be the 
total situation in a given case. 

Mr.COOPER. Does the Senator agree 
that in the background of sharecropping 
or renting contracts, as I have described, 
it is the kind of agreement where the 
employees of the sharecropper would not 
be employees of the farm owner, in the 
sense of coverage for minimum wages? 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. Not under the 
sharecropping arrangements that pre- 
vailed where I grew up in Texas, There 
are two types. Three and four were the 
customary types where the tenant fur- 
nished himself with tools, horses, mules, 
tractors, food, and the landowner got 
one-fourth of the cotton which was crop 
and a third of the cotton for rent. 

In the other situation, he furnished 
the horses, mules, tractors, wagons and 
food and shared 50-50. That type of 
contract has gone out of existence, 
notably after the campaign of Farmer 
Jim, who said that this was an uncon- 
scionable contract. The Supreme Court 
held that it was unconstitutional. That 
type of 50-50 arrangement was deeply 
imbedded in the hearts and minds of the 
people in Texas, but that type of contract 
is practically gone. 

Mr. COOPER. We have that type in 
my State, usually called renters. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. That is called 
the “furnishing” contract. 

Mr. COOPER. As I understand the 
Senator, in the cases I have given, it 
would be the judgment of the Senator 
that the employees of the renter or share- 
cropper would not be employees of the 
farmowner for coverage designated 
under this bill. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. The farmowner 
would not be. 

Mr. President, how much time do I 
have remaining? There are other Sen- 
ators who wish to speak in opposition. 

Mr. COOPER. I shall ask one 
question. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. There 
are 66 minutes remaining on the amend- 
ment. 

Mr. 
minute. 

I am not trying to make a special case, 
but would the exemption given in sub- 
section (3) on page 39 apply to any em- 
ployer who was principally engaged in 
the production of livestock on any farm 
of any size? 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. This is tied to 
the employee: 

Any individual who is employed by an em- 
ployer engaged in agriculture if such indi- 
vidual is principally engaged in the range 
production of livestock. 


COOPER. This will take 1 
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Not the employer, but the employee. 

Mr. COOPER. Would that include 
employees on any type farm where they 
were engaged principally in the produc- 
tion of livestock without regard to the 
size of the farm or the number of live- 
stock? 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. This is range 
production of livestock. 

Mr. COOPER. What does that mean? 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. Feed production 
would not be range production of live- 
stock. There are stock farms where they 
raise all the food on the farms, and feed 
cows and steers. 

Mr. COOPER. Is there any limit on 
the number of head? 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. It was written 
into the bill with regard to range produc- 
tion. There was a great deal of discus- 
sion. 

Mr. COOPER. There are farmers in 
my State whose principal production is 
livestock. Would they be exempt? 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. This was 
adopted in committee. It was discussed 
a great deal. This language was agreed 
to as the committee language. Beyond 
that, I am not prepared to attempt to 
interpret it. 

Mr. COOPER. We know that an in- 
terpretation of the bill must be made by 
the Senator in charge of the bill. Thus, 
we are relying upon the Senator from 
Texas to interpret this section for us. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. Other language 
was in there. The language was limited 
to range production. 

Mr. COOPER. I should like to have 
my State receive the same protection, if 
it is given to another State. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. The committee 
exempted from the agricultural coverage 
provisions of the bill 10,000 employees 
principally working on range production 
and livestock. That is not a large num- 
ber of people exempted. I think it could 
cover only those working in range pro- 
duction. The committee intended to 
adopt exemption for an employee princi- 
pally engaged in range production of 
livestock. The committee intends to ex- 
empt only those employees engaged in 
activities which require constant attend- 
ance on a standby basis, such as herding 
and similar activities where the compu- 
tation of hours of work would be very 
difficult. 

Mr. COOPER. It is likely to reach 
the largest ranches in the country; is it 
not? 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. Yes; it is. 

Mr. COOPER. I do not believe that 


is a very elevated social object. Does the 
Senator? 

Mr. FANNIN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. I yield. 

Mr. FANNIN. Let me say to the Sen- 
ator from Kentucky that the intent of 
this particular amendment is restrictive. 
It would not apply only to large ranches; 
it could also apply to small ranches in 
the West which have large acreages— 
perhaps several hundred or several thou- 
sand acres and a few head of stock. Per- 
haps there may be 25 or more acres to 1 
head of stock. Thus, the amendment is 
not intended to apply to feed lots or to 
any area where the stock involved would 
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be near headquarters. In other words, 
employees might be away from head- 
quarters for weeks at a time, on the- 
range. 

A good illustration would be the Basque- 
sheepherders who are brought to this. 
country from Spain. They are away 
from headquarters for long periods of 
time, herding sheep. It is impractical 
for them to keep time or to con- 
trol their hours of work. They may 
be in sleeping bags at night, and they 
may have to get up in the middle of the 
night because of predatory animals at- 
tacking the sheep; then they would go. 
out to work again. Of course, that is 
not the common kind of farmwork in 
this country, such as the work in Ken- 
tucky, for example. They could be on. 
vast ranches, but not necessarily so. 
This could also oecur on the small 
ranches. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
there are other Senators who desire to 
speak in opposition to the amendment. 
I have been yielding so much time to. 
answer questions on this subject. I 
have no desire to cut anyone off, of 
course, but time is sliding by. I hope 
that Senators would ask for time to 
speak in opposition to the amendment. 

Mr. BASS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Florida yield? 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I 
yield 2 minutes to the distinguished 
Senator from Tennessee [Mr. Bass]. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Tennessee is recognized for 
2 minutes. 

Mr. BASS. Mr. President, no Mem- 
ber of this body has ever supported min- 
imum wage legislation more strongly 
than I have. 

In my experience, both in the House of 
Representatives and as a Senator, I 
have always felt that every American 
should receive a fair day’s pay for a fair- 
day’s work. 

I have supported increases in mini- 
mum wages, first from 75 cents to a dol- 
lar, then from $1 to $1.25, and now from 
$1.25 to $1.60 an hour. 

However, I do not believe, in all good 
conscience, and with all the information 
that I possess, both from a study of the 
situation and from personal experience. 
in my State, that the farm people of this 
Nation are ready for a minimum wage- 
law. It might come to them in the fore-- 
seeable future, when farm conditions 
would be changed so that they could. 
meet the requirements of being included. 
in a minimum wage law. However, at. 
this time, I know that the farm people 
in my area are not in a position to afford 
the minimum wage requirements. 

Therefore, I have cosponsored with 
my distinguished friend, the Senator 
from Florida [Mr. HOLLAND], the amend- 
ment, an amendment to exclude farm 
labor from the provisions of this act. 

I certainly hope that the Senate, in its 
wisdom, will not, at this time, impose- 
even the small amount of farm labor un-- 
der the provisions of this act. 

Mr. President, according to the statis- 
tics I possess, they show that only 249 
farmers in Tennessee would be included. 
However, I believe that if even this small 
number were to be included, it would 
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have an adverse effect on the rest of 

farm labor in my State and would even- 

tually set a precedent and criteria in this 
area. 

I am of the opinion that it would work 
great hardship on the small farmer who 
now has to depend on a certain amount 
of labor in order to obtain production 
on his farm. 

I certainly hope that the Holland 
amendment will be approved to exclude 
farmers from the provisions of this bill. 

However, I want it clearly understood 
that I am supporting the major part of 
this legislation which would bring about 
an increase in the minimum wage for 
industrial and interstate workers. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, a 
parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Texas will state it. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. How much time 
do I have left in opposition to the amend- 
ment? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Fifty- 
nine minutes remain to the Senator from 
Texas, 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, I 
yield myself 4 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Texas is recognized for 4 
minutes. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
we have discussed the number of farms 
in America; namely, 3,490,000. Since the 
hearing, we have been asking the Depart- 
ment of Labor for the number of workers 
on the farms and the number of farms 
with 500 man-days which hire enough 
workers to have 500 man-days and thus 
come under the provisions of the pend- 
ing bill. 

Out of the 4,490,000 farmers in Amer- 
ica, only 33,000 farms would be covered 
by the bill. But, of the 1,445,000 hired 
workers, 430,000 would come under the 
provisions of the bill. 

That brings it to one and a fraction 
percent of the farms which would come 
under the provisions of the bill—be- 
tween a third and one-fourth of the 
workers; in other words, such big opera- 
tions that they are in effect factory 
operations. 

The table I hold in my hand just came 
from the Department of Labor today. 
They have been continually working on 
it because the committee asked them to 
have this information updated. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have this table printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the table 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Estimated number of farms and hired farm 
workers by farms meeting specified hired 
farm labor use tests, 1965 
Man-days of hired labor used in peak 

quarter: 

Hired 


Farms workers 
3,490,000 1,445, 000 


Number man-days of 
hired workers 2, 

With man-days of 
hired workers 

With 500 man-days of 
hired workers 


946, 000 


33, 000 430, 000 
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Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, I 
repeat, that of the total number of farms, 
a majority hire no additional help. They 
are true family farms. 

In the interests of saving time, I shall 
not read all the communications from the 
different organizations in America who 
seek to better the condition of our farm- 
workers, but I do wish to point out some 
data in the report of the committee, on 
the bottom of page 19: 

A 1965 survey of 1.4 million hired farm- 
workers indicated that 70 percent earned less 
than $1.25 an hour; 50 percent earned less 
than $1 an hour; and 34 percent earned less 
than 75 cents an hour. Average hourly earn- 
ings in agriculture were $1.01 an hour on 
July 1, 1966, in the United States. In some 
States the average falls below 60 cents an 
hour and there are reports of wages of 30 
cents an hour. 


Mr. President, I suggest the absence of 
a quorum and ask the time be charged 
to time on the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
I yield the distinguished senior Senator 
from New York 5 minutes in opposition 
to the amendment of the distinguished 
senior Senator from Florida [Mr. Hol- 
LAND]. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from New York. 

AGRICULTURAL MINIMUM WAGE 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I am a 
city boy, as everybody knows. Having 
been here a considerable time, by now 
they know it. I am inspired to speak 
at this time because only a few days ago 
a farm boy by the name of Ep MUSKIE 
made one of the most eloquent speeches 
describing the problems of the cities that 
I have ever heard. So if a farm boy 
can speak about cities, perhaps I can say 
something about the problems of farms. 

I would like to say a word about the 
minimum wage law as I see it looking 
at it from our point of view, in the hope 
that we would bring into consideration 
some other factors than those that may 
have been already mentioned. 

To me the most important aspect of 
this move, which is an enormous reform, 
lies in the fact that we want to keep them 
down on the farm, and not have them 
forced to go up to the cities. We believe 
that this bill will make the farm more 
attractive, that it will make the farmers 
better able to compete, rather than less 
able, because right now the whole wage 
standard, as we see it in the figures, 
taken across the board in the country, 
represents a low standard as compared 
with what is paid in the cities. The farm 
area has been indicated as an empty 
place and withdrawn from recreational 
areas, as compared with places where 
there are things to do and which are 
great places in which to live. Why not 
make these rural places areas of oppor- 
tunity? 
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The most important aspect of this re- 
port is the survey which is found on page 
19 of the report, which, incidentally, is a 
magnificent document, and I should like 
to compliment the staff for it. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. JAVITS. I yield. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. I should like to 
join the distinguished senior Senator 
from New York in complimenting and 
commending the staff on this most sig- 
nificant report. I think it has some of 
the most complete information I have 
ever seen with respect to a bill in my ex- 
perience in the Senate. It is invaluable 
to an understanding of the bill. I wish 
to commend Mr. John Bruff, and others 
who have worked in getting the report 
ready. We are grateful to them and to 
the whole staff of the committee, not 
only the staff of the Labor Subcommit- 
tee, but the other members of the staff. 
We had a leader of the minority staff 
helping. 

Mr. President, I yield myself this time 
in addition to the 5 minutes I had 
yielded to the Senator from New York. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. How 
much additional time does the Senator 
yield to the Senator from New York? 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. I yield the dis- 
tinguished Senator from New York 5 ad- 
ditional minutes. 

Mr. JAVITS. As we look at the report, 
we see that of the 1.5 million farmwork- 
ers 34 percent earned less than 75 cents 
an hour in 1965. Fifty percent earned 
less than $1 an hour. The average 
hourly earnings of agricultural workers 
as of July 1, 1966, was $1.01 in the United 
States. 

Is it not clear that, if there is anything 
that would drive people with any kind 
of enterprise from the farm, it would be 
the paucity of earnings on the farm? 

As has been made very clear here, 
every effort has been made, and indeed 
overmade, to exempt the family farms 
where coverage is not necessary to their 
social viability and which can last with- 
out regard to the minimum wage. 

As to the reward to which agriculture 
is entitled, I point out that here again 
the report is most illuminating, for it 
shows that the rate of productivity, the 
output per man hour in agriculture, has 
increased a little more than twice as 
much as it has in nonagricultural indus- 
try. Productivity in agriculture was 2.7 
times as great in 1964 as in 1947, whereas 
in nonagricultural industry it was 1.6 
times as great. So on the basis of pro- 
ductivity, there is more than ample justi- 
fication for the basic wage of the farm- 
worker to go up. 

Mr. President, we are deeply concerned 
about the tremendous migrations to the 
cities. My city of New York, which is 
the largest in the country, has changed 
demographically in an extraordinary, al- 
most a revolutionary way in the last 20 
years, with a great outflow of population 
of middle income and high earnings, and 
a great inflow of population of low in- 
come and low earnings. 

Mr. President, I am the son of an im- 
migrant, family, too, and this does not 
scare me at all. When my parents came 
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to this country, they could not read and 
write. They earned practically nothing, 
and they almost starved to death, but 
somehow they madeit. The big city gave 
them their opportunity. 

Mr. President, I believe that the great 
masses of people who come into the cities 
will be absorbed. We will find ways, 
through all the things we are doing and 
all the things we will do, to do it. This 
country is not going to fail. 

But, Mr. President, it is also important 
that our population be balanced out. In 
an era of tremendous transportation ad- 
vances, where a family can go from al- 
most any farm in the country for an 
evening in the city, to see the movies, and 
then go home at night, there is no need 
for these population pressures. But they 

because of the lack of economic 
opportunity. Therefore, Mr. President, 
it seems to me there is an excellent rea- 
son, sociologically and socially, in terms 
of the national interest, for at least but- 
tressing the basic economy of the farm- 
worker so as to give him some induce- 
ment, if he likes the life—and it is a 
magnificent life, as things are organized 
and available today—to make a life on 
the farm. 

There is much complaint—and I un- 
derstand with great justice—about the 
paucity of farm labor. In a free eco- 
nomic enterprise society, Mr. President, 
how do you attract farm labor, by paying 
them less or by paying them more? 

When you pierce through the perfectly 
understandable folklore of the farm, the 
fact that it is the good life, with good, 
stout, rugged people, who are rugged in- 
dividualists in free enterprise, and you 
break through to the fact that people on 
farms are really being shockingly under- 
paid, and an effort is made here to do 
some buttressing in that regard, I think 
you come to a real understanding of why 
this is essential, and as much in the 
great interests of the farm area as of the 
city area. Mr. President, I think these 
are very important questions. I think 
we have to raise our sights somewhat. 

There is one final point that I wish 
to make, The idea that the resources of 
the United States—in terms of character, 
background, vitality, integrity, and the 
other fine qualities of individualism— 
are found only on the farms still per- 
sists. And therefore the idea persists 
that we must preserve the family type 
farm—that no matter how uneconomical 
it may be, no matter how depressing to 
the people who are in it themselves, in 
economic, educational, and social terms, 
it must be preserved, because this is the 
great stronghold of high character for 
America. With all respect to those who 
make such assertions—and I yield to no 
one in my love and respect for the farm 
family that wants to stay there and make 
the farm its life—that is not going to 
make this country. Not when the farm- 
ers are only 20 percent of the population, 
and getting down toward 16 percent, ac- 
cording to the latest figures, on the 
farm, and about 80 percent, within a very 
few years, are in the city, There must 
be some recognition of the fact that ec- 
onomics on the farm has a very great 
analogy to economics in the city, and 
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that farm workers also, as well as the 
workers in the city, are entitled to some 
very basic concrete floor under them, 
in economic terms, which they ought 
to have fully and equally with the work- 
ers in the city, in order really to make the 
farm stand up and compete. That is 
essentially the reason that we have lifted 
the minimum wage level for workers in 
the city and in nonfarm occupations. 

So, Mr. President, looking at this, as 
I repeat, as a city boy—and I heard, as 
I said, the magnificent speech of Sena- 
tor Musxre, the country boy talking 
about the city—it seems to me that what 
is begun in this piece of legislation is 
something which is critically essential to 
putting the farm economy upon a rat- 
able basis with the city economy, to at- 
tract people to stay with it instead of 
leaving it, to enable people effectively to 
compete, and thereby to buttress their 
strength and the possibilities, in sound 
terms rather than unsound terms. I 
urge exactly the reverse of many of the 
things which I have heard argued 
against this provision. I think those 
very arguments speak very strongly for 
this provision, in terms of what can be 
achieved through this beginning—and 
it is only a beginning—which is repre- 
sented in this provision for agricultural 
labor. I believe in it, Mr. President. I 
supported it strongly in the committee. 
I do not pretend to be an expert on farm 
life at all, and I state very frankly that 
2 r are in totally different 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator’s 10 minutes have expired. 

Mr. JAVITS. Will the Senator yield 
me 2 additional minutes? 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. I yield 2 addi- 
tional minutes to the Senator from New 
York. 

Mr. JAVITS. But I state my conclu- 
sions as a person looking at this, perhaps, 
from another vantage point, submitting 
it to my fellow Senators, so many of 
whom have had very different experience 
from mine, as another point of view 
looking at the very same problem and 
coming to a very different conclusion as 
to the impact and the implications of 
what is here sought to be begun. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
I yield to the distinguished Senator from 
Washington for submission of conference 
reports. 


ESTABLISHMENT OF SAN JUAN 
ISLAND NATIONAL HISTORICAL 
PARK, WASH. 


Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, I ask 
that the Chair lay before the Senate a 
message from the House of Representa- 
tives on S. 489. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER laid be- 
fore the Senate the amendment of the 
House of Representatives to the bill (S. 
489) to authorize the establishment of 
the San Juan Island National Historical 
Park in the State of Washington, and for 
other purposes, which was to strike out 
all after the enacting clause and insert: 

That the Secretary of the Interior is au- 
thorized to acquire on behalf of the United 
States by donation, purchase with donated or 
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appropriated funds, or by exchange, lands, 
interests in lands, and such other property 
on San Juan Island, Puget Sound, State of 
Washington, as the Secretary may deem nec- 
essary for the purpose of interpreting and 
preserving the sites of the American and 
English camps on the islands, and of com- 
memorating the historic events that occurred 
from 1853 to 1871 on the island in connection 
with the final settlement of the Oregon Ter- 
ritory boundary dispute, including the so- 
called Pig War of 1859. Lands or interests 
therein owned by the State of Washington or 
a political subdivision thereof may be ac- 
quired only by donation. 

Sec, 2. The property acquired under the 
provisions of the first section of this Act 
shall be known as the San Juan Island Na- 
tional Historical Park and shall commemo- 
rate the final settlement by arbitration of 
the Oregon boundary dispute and the peace- 
ful relationship which has existed between 
the United States and Canada for genera- 
tions. The Secretary of the Interior shall 
administer, protect, and develop such park 
in accordance with the provisions of the Act 
of August 25, 1916 (39 Stat. 535; 16 U.S.C. 1 
et seq.), as amended, and supplemented, and 
the Act of August 21, 1935 (49 Stat. 666; 16 
U.S.C. 461 et seg.) 

Sec. 3. The Secretary of the Interior may 
enter into cooperative agreements with the 
State of Washington, political subdivisions 
thereof, corporations, associations, or indi- 
viduals, for the preservation of nationally 
significant historic sites and structures and 
for the interpretation of significant events 
which occurred on San Juan Island, in Puget 
Sound, and on the nearby mainland, and he 
may erect and maintain tablets or markers 
at appropriate sites in accordance with the 
provisions of the Act of August 21, 1935 (49 
Stat. 666; 16 U.S.C. 461 et seq.). 

SEC. 4. There are hereby authorized to be 
appropriated such sums, but not more than 
$3,542,000 for the acquisition of lands and 
interests therein and for the development of 
the San Juan National Historical Park. 


Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, I 
strongly urge that the Senate act favor- 
ably upon S. 489. This measure, as 
amended by the House of Representa- 
tives, authorizes the establishment of the 
San Juan Island National Historical Park 
on San Juan Island in the State of 
Washington. 

This proposed park will be an invalu- 
able addition to our Nation’s growing 
park system. It will provide the people 
of this country with a unique recreational 
experience combining the incomparable 
beauty of scenic San Juan Island with the 
great historical significance of the Brit- 
ish-American confrontation known as the 
“Pig War.” 

In a time marked by strife and inter- 
national tension, it is appropriate to re- 
call the events leading up to the “Pig 
War” and how this dispute was peace- 
fully resolved. 

The Oregon Treaty of June 15, 1846, 
settled part of the international boundary 
between the United States and Canada. 
Unfortunately, this treaty left uncertain 
the status of several islands, the most 
important of which was San Juan, lying 
between the continental United States 
and Vancouver Island. 

During the years 1853 to 1859, there 
were various disputes between the Amer- 
ican and British citizens who had settled 
on the island. In 1859, a hog owned by 
an Englishman strayed into a potato 
patch belonging to an American. The 
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owner of the potato patch, incensed at 
this aggressive act, shot the offending 
animal 


This casualty caused relations be- 
tween the Americans and English on the 
island to deteriorate rapidly and soon 
armed forces from both nations were 
brought to the scene. Fortunately, calm 
leadership on both sides prevented the 
outbreak of armed conflict. 

In 1871, the Treaty of Washington re- 
ferred the issue to the German Emperor 
for arbitration and he ultimately ruled 
in favor of the United States. In ac- 
cordance with the decision, the British 
troops immediately withdrew from the 
island, and for the first time in the his- 
tory of the United States, our Nation 
had no boundary dispute with Great Brit- 
ain. In assessing the Treaty of Wash- 
ington, historian Thomas A. Bailey, 
stated that * * * “it was the greatest 
triumph for arbitral methods that the 
world has yet witnessed.” 

I would like to footnote this historical 
discussion by pointing out that the Ad- 
visory Board on National Parks, His- 
toric Sites, Buildings and Monuments, 
recommended that a national historical 
park be established to commemorate 
and illustrate this phase of American 
history. 

Mr. President, the House amended the 
bill, as passed by the Senate. The prin- 
cipal House amendments provide: First, 

any land within the park which is owned 
by the State of Washington may be ac- 
quired only by donation; and, second, 
the amount authorized to be appropri- 
ated for land acquisition and develop- 
ment shall be increased from $1,650,000 
to $3,542,000 in order to reconcile the 
authorized appropriation with up-to- 
date cost estimates which were not avail- 
able at the time the bill was introduced. 

Mr. President, I move that the Senate 
concur in the amendments of the House 
and that the bill, as amended, do pass. 

The motion was agreed to. 


MANSON UNIT, CHELAN, DIVISION, 
CHIEF JOSEPH DAM PROJECT, 
WASHINGTON 


Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, I ask 
that the Chair lay before the Senate a 
message from the House of Representa- 
tives on S. 490. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER laid before 
the Senate the amendment of the House 
of Representatives to the bill (S. 490) to 
authorize the Secretary of the Interior 
to construct, operate, and maintain the 
Manson unit, Chelan division, Chief Jo- 
seph Dam project, Washington, and for 
other purposes, which was, to strike out 
all after the enacting clause and insert: 

That, for the purposes of supplying irriga- 
tion water for approximately five thousand 
eight hundred acres of land, undertaking 
the rehabilitation and betterment of works 
serving a major portion of these lands, con- 
servation and development of fish and wild- 
life resources, and enhancement of recrea- 
tion opportunities, the Secretary of the In- 
terior is authorized to construct, operate, 
and maintain the Manson unit, Chelan divi- 
sion, Chief Joseph Dam project, Washington, 
in accordance with the Federal reclamation 
laws (Act of June 17, 1902, 32 Stat, 388, and 
Acts amendatory thereof or supplementary 
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thereto). The principal works of the unit 
shall consist. of dams and related works for 
enlargement of Antilon Lake storage, related 
canals, conduits, and distribution systems, 
and works incidental to the rehabilitation 
of the existing irrigation system. 

Sec, 2. Irrigation repayment contracts shall 
provide for repayment of the obligation as- 
sumed thereunder with respect to any con- 
tract unit over a period of not more than 
fifty years exclusive of any development 
period authorized by law. Construction costs 
allocated to irrigation beyond the ability of 
the irrigators to repay during the repayment 
period shall be returned to the reclamation 
fund within said repayment period from 
revenues derived by the Secretary from the 
disposition of power marketed through the 
Bonneville Power Administration, The term 
“construction costs”, as used herein, shall in- 
clade any irrigation operation, maintenance, 


“and replacement costs during the develop- 


ment period which the Secretary finds it 
proper to fund because they are beyond the 
ability of the irrigators to pay during that 
period. Power and energy required for irri- 
gation water pumping for the Manson unit 
shall be made available by the Secretary 
from the Federal Columbia River power sys- 
tem at charges determined by the Secretary. 

Src. 8. The conservation and development 
of the fish and wildlife resources and the en- 
hancement of recreation opportunities in 
connection with the Manson unit shall be in 
accordance with provisions of the Federal 
Water Project Recreation Act (79 Stat. 213). 

Sec. 4, For a period of ten years from the 
date of enactment of this Act, no water shall 
be delivered to any water user on the Manson 
unit, Chelan division, for the production on 
newly irrigated lands of any basic agricul- 
tural commodity, as defined in the Agricul- 
tural Act of 1949, or any amendment thereof, 
if the total supply of such commodity 
for the marketing year in which the 
bulk of the crop would normally be marketed 
is in excess of the normal supply as defined 
in section 301(b) (10) of the Agricultural Ad- 
justment Act of 1938, as amended, unless the 
Secretary of Agriculture calls for an increase 
in production of such commodity in the in- 
terest of national security. 

Sec. 5. There are hereby authorized to be 
appropriated for construction of the new 
works involved in the Manson unit, $13,- 
$44,000 (April 1965 prices), plus or minus 
such amounts, if any, as may be required by 
reason of changes in the cost of construction 
work of the types involved therein as shown 
by engineering cost indexes and, in addition 
thereto, such sums as may be required to 
operate and maintain said unit. 


Mr. JACKSON. Senate bill 490, au- 
thorizing construction of the Manson 
Unit Chelan Division of the Chief Joseph 
Dam project, was introduced by Senator 
MacNuson and me and passed the Sen- 
ate last year. The House amended the 
bill in certain respects and returned it to 
the Senate. Following my remarks I in- 
tend to ask that the Senate concur in the 
House amendments. 

The Manson Unit consists of about 
5,800 acres of apple-producing land lo- 
cated along the north shore of beautiful 
Lake Chelan in the central part of the 
State of Washington. This area pro- 
duces very high quality Delicious apples 
chiefly because of favorable climate and 
topography. These apples consistently 
command premium prices in the market 
as a result of the high demand for them, 
and the irrigation works authorized will 
not serve the production of any crops in 
surplus supply. 

The Manson Unit will rehabilitate and 
enlarge an existing water collection and 
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distribution system. which is old and in 
bad condition and subject to frequent 
failures. This work is quite important 
since a major failure of these facilities 
during the growing season could result 
not only in the loss of a crop of apples 
but also of orchards which have been 
under development for a long time. 
This will be an exceptionally sound Fed- 
eral reclamation investment as it has 
the extremely high benefit-cost ratio of 
6.0 to 1. 

The major change made by the House 
in S. 490 is in section 2 under which fi- 
nancial assistance will be provided to the 
irrigators from power revenues of the 
Federal Columbia River power system, 
rather than only from the Chief Joseph 
Dam. This is in accordance with the 
Present practice whereby Federal power 


costs and revenues in the Columbia Basin 


are pooled, and is consistent with and 
Will be subject to the guidelines adopted 
as part of the amendments to the act 
authorizing the Third Powerplant at 
Grand Coulee Dam. This is the so- 
called “basin account“ approach. 

The appropriation authorization, has 
been increased from the 1959 estimated 
cost of $12,400,000 to $13,344,000, to more 
nearly reflect current prices. 

Mr. President, I move that the Senate 
concur in the amendments of the House 
and that the bill as amended be passed. 

The motion was agreed to. 


INVESTIGATIONS OF CERTAIN WA- 
TER RESOURCE DEVELOPMENT 
PROPOSALS—CONFERENCE. RE- 
PORT y 


Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, I su 
mit a report of the committee of confer- 
ence on the disagreeing votes of the two 
Houses on the amendments of the House 
to the bill (S. 3034) to authorize the 
Secretary of the Interior to engage in 
feasibility investigations of certain wa- 
ter resource development proposals. I 
ask unanimous consent for the present 
consideration of the report. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The re- 
port will be read for the information of 
the Senate. 24 

The legislative clerk read the report. 

(For conference report, see House pro- 
ceedings of Aug. 24, 1966, CONGRESSIONAL 


“RECORD, pp. 20373-20376.) 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration 
of the report? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the report. 

Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, the 
conference report on S. 3034 now before 
us is a highly constructive measure of 
far-reaching importance to the Nation. 
Under it Congress will be fulfilling its 
responsibility to establish policy with 
respect to vital water resource develop- 
ments and to the exercise of legislative 
oversight over the execution of these 
policies, 

The Senate will recall that section 8 
of Public Law 89-72, approved July 9, 
1965, provides that—I quote: 

Effective on and after July 1, 1966, neither 
the Secretary of the Interior nor any bureau 
nor any person acting under his authority 
shall engage in the preparation of any feasi- 
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bility report under reclamation law with 
respect to any water resource project un- 
less the preparation of such feasibility re- 
port has been specifically authorized by law, 
any other provision to the contrary not- 
withstanding. 


This section had been written into 
S. 1229, by an amendment I sponsored. 
S. 1229 became Public Law 89-72: 

Pursuant to that requirement of law 
and at the request of the Interior Com- 
mittee, the Secretary of the Interior sub- 
mitted draft legislation, which, as chair- 
man of the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs, I introduced as S. 3034. 
This measure set forth proposals for 
feasibility investigations of specific water 
resource projects. A companion bill, 
H.R. 13419, was. sponsored in the other 
body by the chairman of.the House Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs, 
Representative WAYNE ASPINALL. 

Both committees held hearings on 
their bills and both made substantial 
amendments. S. 3034 passed the Senate 
on July 12 with the committee amend- 
ments. The House. substituted the 
language of its bill for that of the Senate, 
epa passed the amended measure on July 

' The conferees met twice and the re- 
port before us today represents a better 
measure, I am convinced, than the ver- 
sion of S. 3034 passed by either House. 
Major policy provisions inserted by both 
Houses are retained in substance and are 
refined and made more explicit: I call 
the attention of the Senate to the ex- 
planation made by Chairman ASPINALL 
on the floor of the House upon moving 
acceptance of the conference report on 
August 24. 

I believe it desirable to add a further 
explanation and statement of legislative 
intent with respect to section 6 of the 
conference report, the substance of 
which was section 5 of S. 3034 as it was 
approved by the Senate. This section 
was not in the draft legislation. as sub- 
mitted by the Department of the Interior, 
but was added as an amendment which 
I sponsored. t 

The Senate will recall that Public Law 
89-448 authorized a, third powerplant 
at Grand Coulee Dam. It also estab- 
lished a form of basin account for the 
Pacific Northwest. The Secretary of 
the Interior must maintain and present 
annually to the President and the Con- 
gress a consolidated system repayment 
study for all the projects in the Federal 
Columbia River Power System. Costs 
of reclamation projects in the Pacific 
Northwest which have no power gen- 
erating facilities are included in the 
study to the extent that such costs have 
been assigned, pursuant to law, for re- 
payment out of power revenues. At 
reclamation projects in the Pacific 
Northwest hereafter authorized, the 
portion of the construction costs which, 
though allocated to irrigation, is beyond 
the ability of the irrigators to repay 
within the repayment period prescribed 
by law for that project—and cannot be 
returned within the same period from 
other project sources of revenue—will be 
repaid from power revenues of the Fed- 
eral Columbia River Power System un- 
less otherwise provided by law. 
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On two previous occasions this year 
I have reviewed at some length the basic 
problem presented by a basin account. 
Water users are no longer able to repay 
the full costs of most of the worthy but 
undeveloped reclamation projects in the 
Pacific Northwest. These projects 
should be built as we continue the de- 
velopment of our region and country. 
They are sound and will contribute to 
our economic advancement. Yet if part 
of the irrigation costs of these projects is 
paid by power users, the total obligation 
the power users must pay is increased. 
At some point the burden on the power 
users becomes unfair. Financial assist- 
ance from power to irrigation therefore 
unavoidably involves a careful weighing 
of equities between power users and 
water users. 

I previously summarized this dilemma 
and suggested a solution as follows: 

And so we have the fundamental problem 
of the basin account: How can we reconcile 
the partly conflicting, but partly comple- 
mentary, interests of the power consumers 
and the irrigators in the Pacific Northwest? 

The problem then is to develop ground 
rules to protect the legitimate interests of 
both the power users and the water users, 
keeping in mind the overall public interest 
of the Pacific Northwest and the Nation. It 
is my view that reasonable limitations on 
the amount or timing of assistance to irriga- 
tion are required. Such a limitation is 
necessary. to assure that financial assistance 
to irrigation will not cause an increase in 
power rates. 


Section 5 of S. 3034, as it was passed 
by the Senate, provided the reasonable 
limitations I referred to. Its primary 
goal was to compel the scheduling of new 
reclamation projects in the Pacific 
Northwest so that the total amount of 
financial assistance from power to ir- 
rigation for presently and newly au- 
thorized reclamation projects, as well as 
for those now existing, will not cause 
an increase in the rates of the Federal 
Columbia River Power System. In addi- 
tion, such assistance is to be paid only 
from the net revenues of that system. 

The conference committee did not 
change those criteria and made no sub- 
stantive change in section 5 of S: 3034 as 
passed by the Senate. The committee 
rewrote the second sentence.of subsec- 
tion (b) of section 5, not to achieve a dif- 
ferent result but to eliminate language 
which it considered unnecessary. The 
stricken language was a statement of 
what is expected to occur under proce- 
dures which are already being followed. 
The Federal Columbia River Power Sys- 
tem, like Federal power systems in other 
river basins, presently schedules repay- 
ment of the non-interest-bearing obliga- 
tion to assist irrigation projects as late 
as possible in, and usually in the last year 
of, the period provided by or pursuant to 
law for the repayment of that assistance. 
No change in that procedure is intended 
or required. While Public Law 89-448 
‘prescribes a repayment period for assist- 
ance from power to irrigation at recla- 
mation projects in the Pacific Northwest 
which are authorized after the enact- 
ment of that act it makes no change in 
the period or periods for the repayment 
of such assistance at reclamation proj- 


-ects in the Pacific Northwest which were 
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authorized prior to the enactment of 
Public Law 89-448, and none is made by 
S. 3034. 

A legislative prohibition against any 
newly authorized project receiving finan- 
cial assistance prior to 2026 was unnec- 
cessary for two reasons. The first sen- 
tence of subsection (b) of section 5 re- 
quired that such a project be so sched- 
uled that the total of the assistance to 
that project and to all other projects 
then receiving financial assistance would 
not have caused an increase in Bonne- 
ville’s rates. The payout study which 
Bonneville filed last year with the Fed- 
eral Power Commission in connection 
with its application for approval of its 
proposed rates, and also filed with the 
Irrigation and Reclamation Subcommit- 
tee of the House Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs in the hearings on 
H.R. 7046, discloses that the critical year 
is 2024. That is the year in which the 
difference between the actual unamor- 
tized investment and the allowable un- 
amortized investment will be the small- 
est. Any new reclamation project or 
projects which would require financial 
assistance in or prior to 2024 in a total 
amount in excess of that difference could 
not meet the requirement in the first seti- 
tence of subsection’ (b). The project or 
projects could not be built until a later 
date because the total assistance from 
power to irrigation would require an in- 
crease in power rates to cover the deficit 
which, under those assumptions; would 
occur in 2024. 

The second, and completely independ- 
ent, reason is that it would be next to 
impossible for a new large reclamation 
project to require financial assistance 
before 2026. Water users ordinarily have 
a period of 60 years—a 10-year develop- 
mental period plus a 50-year repayment 
period—to repay their share of the costs 
allocated to irrigation. Under Public 
Law 89-448 the same repayment period 
is available for the financial assistance 
from power to irrigation. The 60-year 
repayment period does not begin to run 
until water is available on the first unit 
of a new project. But a project author- 
ized today could not begin to receive 
water for at least several years. The 
construction period alone would take 
that much time. Thus the earliest date 
that financial assistance would be re- 
quired for a project authorized today 
would probably be between 2030 and 
2035. Moreover, the 60-year period runs 
separately for the assistance for each 
block of land in the project. The re- 
quirement for assistance for a large 
project such as the Columbia Basin proj- 
ect accordingly would be spread out over 
@ period of 25 to 50 years, depending on 
the length of the construction period. 
The assistance for our hypothetical proj- 
ect authorized today would be repaid over 
a period of 25 to 50 years, beginning 
sometime between 2030 and 2035. For 
both legal and practical reasons the lan- 
guage in subsection (b) was stricken as 
unnecessary. 

Under the formula approved by the 
conference committee in the present. 
section 6 of the bill $600 million will be 
available for irrigation assistance in any 
20-year period. This figure raises no 
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problem during the period, approximate- 
ly 60 years, for the repayment of the 
power investment at existing and author- 
ized projects. Six hundred million dol- 
lars is approximately double the amount 
of irrigation assistance scheduled for re- 
payment during that period. With re- 
spect to assistance falling due thereafter, 
that figure will permit not only an order- 
ly but an accelerated reclamation devel- 
opment. The $600 million relates only 
to assistance from power to irrigation. 
But there must also be considered the 
project costs to be repaid by the irrigators 
and by municipal and industrial water 
supply users as well as the costs allo- 
cated to other purposes of which pollu- 
tion, flood control, recreation, and fish 
and wildlife are examples. Six hundred 
million dollars of assistance from power 
to irrigation permits reclamation proj- 
ects with a construction cost of at least 
$1 billion and probably closer to $2 bil- 
lion to be built in a 20-year period. This 
would require annual appropriations of 
from $50 to $100 million for reclamation 
projects in the Pacific Northwest. His- 
torically, actual appropriations have been 
considerably less than that amount. The 
formula should advance—not retard—a 
sound reclamation program. 

The 20-year-period limitation is the 
same as the language passed by the Sen- 
ate, except that the starting date of 2026 
has been eliminated. As indicated in 
Senate Report 1368, the limitation is ap- 
plicable to rolling 20-year periods—for 
example, 2000-2020, 2001-2021, and so 
forth—and not to block periods—2000- 
2020, 2021-2041, and so forth. But, it is 
now applicable to any period of 20 con- 
secutive years, including years before 
2026. Accordingly, assistance for exist- 
ing projects, which presently is scheduled 
before 2026, must be taken into consid- 
eration, whereas, under the bill as passed 
by the Senate assistance for existing 
projects was taken into account only to 
the extent it was scheduled in or after 
2026. 

The remaining changes in subsection 
(b) are purely editorial. They are not 
intended to make, and do not make, any 
substantive change in the subsection as 
it was passed by the Senate. 

As Chairman AsPINALL told the House 
at the time it adopted the conference 
report, the provision now in the bill as- 
sures that “financial assistance for rec- 
lamation projects, both existing and fu- 
ture, will not cause increases in power 
rates of the Bonneville Power Adminis- 
tration.” 

Mr. President, section 6 of S. 3034 as 
it comes before the Senate today is the 
culmination of the ideas and efforts of a 
great many people—people dedicated to 
the welfare of the Pacific Northwest and 
the Nation. They are to be congratu- 
lated for working out this solution. The 
conference committee believes that the 
section is equitable and strikes a proper 
balance between the power users and the 
water users—a balance that is fair to 
both. 

Mr. President, it gives me great pleas- 
ure to urge the Senate to adopt the re- 
port of the conference committee. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the conference 
report. 

The conference report was agreed to. 

Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the statement 
of the managers on the part of the House, 
an excerpt from the conference report 
(No. 1865), be printed in the Recorp at 
this point. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


STATEMENT OF MANAGERS ON THE PART OF THE 
HOUSE 


The managers on the part of the House at 
the conference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendment of the House 
to the bill, S. 3034, to authorize the Secretary 
of the Interior to enagage in feasibility in- 
vestigations for certain water resource devel- 
opment proposals, submit this statement in 
explanation of the effect of the language 
agreed upon and recommended in the ac- 
companying conference report. All the sig- 
nificant differences between the language 
agreed upon and the language of the House 
amendment are explained hereafter. 


Bill form 


This legislation to authorize the Secretary 
of the Interior to engage in feasibility in- 
vestigations was submitted by the adminis- 
tration with the feasibility investigations 
divided into three categories. The investiga- 
tions listed in section 1 are those which have 
been completed or substantially completed. 
Substantially all of the Bureau's ongoing 
program for feasibility investigations is in- 
cluded in section 2. These investigations are 
in various stages of completion. The investi- 
gations listed in section 3 are recommended 
new feasibility investigations. 

As submitted by the administration, sec- 
tion 3 was further broken down between 
those feasibility investigations scheduled for 
initiation in fiscal year 1967 and those sched- 
uled for initiation after fiscal year 1967. In 
the Senate-passed bill, these two categories 
of section 3 were combined and no distinction 
made between investigations scheduled for 
initiation in fiscal year 1967 and those sched- 
uled for initiation thereafter. The confer- 
ence committee agreed upon the Senate 
change in form, and the conference report 
combines all new feasibility investigations 
without regard to when they are scheduled to 
be initiated. In connection with this action, 
however, the conference committee requests 
the Secretary of the Interior to advise both 
the Senate and House Committees on Interior 
and Insular Affairs which of these investiga- 
tions will be initiated in fiscal year 1967 and, 
hereafter, to report to such committees, prior 
to the beginning of each fiscal year, on the 
feasibility investigations to be initiated in 
the upcoming fiscal year, keeping the com- 
mittees fully informed with respect to any 
changes that are made subsequent to such 
reports. 


Feasibility investigations added and deleted 


This legislation was introduced in the 
form recommended by the administration 
and, therefore, the Senate and the House 
considered identical bills. Both bodies added 
and deleted certain proposed project investi- 
gations. 

In section 1, the House deleted the third 
powerplant at Grand Coulee Dam in Wash- 
ington on the basis of the committee’s un- 
derstanding that no additional studies would 
be needed, and the Mountain Park project 
in Oklahoma because of a water supply 
problem. The Senate deleted the Devils 
Canyon project in Alaska. The conference 
committee agreed to retain the third power- 
plant at Grand Coulee Dam and leave out 
the Mountain Park and Devils Canyon proj- 
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ects. Thus, as compared with the House 
amendment, the conference report adds the 
third powerplant at Grand Coulee Dam and 
deletes the Devils Canyon project. 

In section 2, the House added the Pleasant 
Oaks and the Allen Camp units of the Cen- 
tral Valley project in California and deleted 
the Retrop project in Oklahoma because of 
a water supply problem. On the basis that 
the feasibility studies of the Pleasant Oaks 
and Allen Camp units are already underway 
and substantially completed, the conference 
committee agreed to retain these investiga- 
tions in the legislation. The Retrop project 
was left out pending resolution of the water 
supply problem. Thus, with respect to sec- 
tion 2, the conference report is identical to 
the House amendment. 

In section 3, the House added five project 
investigations in Utah, the Morongo-Yucca- 
upper Coachella Valley project and the Little 
Rock Dam and Reservoir project in Califor- 
nia, and the Marais des Cygnes River Basin 
project in Kansas. The Senate added the 
Bruneau division of the southwest Idaho 
water development project in Idaho, the 
Hardin unit of the Missouri River Basin 
project in Montana, and the Nelson Buck 
unit of the Missouri River Basin project in 
Kansas. Both bodies added the Oroville- 
Tonasket unit of the Chief Joseph Dam proj- 
ect in Washington, the Price River project in 
Utah, and the Grass Rope and Fort Thomp- 
son units of the Missouri River Basin project. 

After consideration of the status of plan- 
ning on the projects added by the two 
bodies, the conference committee agreed to 
retain the Morango-Yucca-upper Coachella 
Valley project, the Bruneau division, and 
the Hardin and Nelson Buck units, and to 
take out the five Utah projects and the 
Marais des Cygnes River Basin project in 
Kansas. The status of planning on the proj- 
ects left out indicates that they are not 
ready for the initiation of the feasibility 
investigations. They can be reconsidered in 
a year or two when the next bill to authorize 
feasibility investigations is before the Con- 
gress. 

The projects which both bodies added, of 
course, were retained in the conference 
report. 

To summarize the conference committee 
action on section 3, the conference report 
includes three project investigations not in 
the House amendment, and does not in- 
clude seven project investigations that were 
in the House amendment. 


Project information to be furnished the 
committees 

The House amendment includes a new sec- 
tion 4 (not in the Senate-passed bill) which 
requires that the feasibility studies for those 
project proposals which have been deter- 
mined to be feasible must be submitted to 
the Committees on Interior and Insular Af- 
fairs in the Senate and the House of Repre- 
sentatives within 1 year after completion of 
the final feasibility plan. Along with the 
feasibility study and report on any project 
proposal, the Secretary must also submit the 
results of all studies he has made for ac- 
complishing the project objectives in total 
or in part. The date of completion of the 
final feasibility plan for a project is con- 
sidered to be the date when the Secretary 
approves the feasibility report. The studies 
and information on the project proposal and 
on the alternatives are expected to supply 
sufficient information for the committees in 
the Congress to make intelligent and in- 
formed decisions with respect to the project 
plan to be authorized. In respect to both 
the project proposal and the alternatives, 
the Secretary must furnish to the commit- 
tees all the detailed information developed 
during the studies. 

The conference committee agreed to re- 
tain this section in the legislation but adopt- 
ed miner language changes to make it clear 
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that the language of this section is not in- 
tended to require the Secretary or the Bu- 
reau of Reclamation to study project alterna- 
tives in more detail than is required under 
present policies and procedures. In other 
words, the language of this section is not 
intended to be the basis for increasing the 
cost of project investigations. On the other 
hand, the language is intended to require 
the Secretary of the Interior to furnish the 
committees all of the information which is 
developed in connection with project investi- 
gations, including information on all of the 
alternatives studied, in order that the com- 
mittees and the Congress may judge whether, 
considering all relevant factors, the best plan 
of development has been recommended. 


Feasibility studies with donated junds 


Section 5 of the House amendment was 
a provision authorizing the Secretary to con- 
duct feasibility studies on any project pro- 
posals when and to the extent that the costs 
of such studies are advanced by non-Fed- 
eral sources. The purpose of this provision 
was to encourage financial participation by 
States and local interests in these investiga- 
tions. The language in the Senate-passed 
bill (sec. 4) permitted feasibility studies to 
be accelerated with funds advanced by non- 
Federal sources, but provided that such 
studies could not be initiated without spe- 
cific congressional authorization. The con- 
ference committee, agreeing that all feasi- 
bility investigations should be specifically 
authorized even though conducted with do- 
nated funds, adopted the Senate language. 


Amendment to the Grand Coulee Dam Act 


The Senate-passed bill included a new sec- 
tion (not in the House amendment) which 
amended the authorizing act of the third 
powerplant at Grand Coulee Dam (sec. 6 of 
the conference report). That act establishes 
a form of basin account for the Pacific 
Northwest and provides for financial assist- 
ance from the Federal Columbia River power 
system to reclamation projects in the Pa- 
cific Northwest that are hereafter authorized. 

The purpose of the proposed amendment 
to the Grand Coulee Dam Act is to specify 
the conditions under which such financial 
assistance may be given and to place a lim- 
itation upon the amount of such assistance. 
The language of a new subsection 2(b) pro- 
vides that reclamation projects hereafter 
authorized in the Pacific Northwest must be 
scheduled in such a manner that the required 
financial assistance for those projects, to- 
gether with financial assistance for pre- 
viously authorized projects, will not cause 
increases in the power rates of the Bonneville 
Power Administration. With respect to the 
limitation on the total amount of assistance 
to irrigation for both existing and new proj- 
ects, such amount cannot exceed an average 
of $30 million annually in any period of 20 
consecutive years. The financial assistance 
must come from “net revenues” as defined 
in the language of this new subsection. 

The language of a new subsection 2(c) 
provides for a periodic review by the Secre- 
tary of the Interior of the adequacy of the 
amount authorized for irrigation assistance 
and recommendation by the Secretary to the 
Congress for any changes that may be need- 
ed in the limitation on irrigation assistance. 

The conference committee has made cer- 
tain editorial changes in the language of the 
new subsection 2(b) of the amendment to 
the Grand Coulee Dam Act as included in 
the Senate-passed bill, and it also has re- 
vised the second sentence of that new sub- 
section to read: 

“It is further declared to be the policy of 
the Congress that the total assistance to all 
irrigation projects, both existing and future, 
in the Pacific Northwest shall not average 
more than $30,000,000 annually in any period 
of twenty consecutive years.” 
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The remainder of the second sentence has 
been stricken as unnecessary since it states 
the expected results of procedures presently 
followed. It is not the conference commit- 
tee's intention to change the Federal Colum- 
bia River power system repayment policies 
and procedures adopted by the Secretary of 
the Interior in April 1963 and set forth in 
the hearings on H.R. 7406 before the Sub- 
committee on Irrigation and Reclamation of 
the House Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs, September 9 and 10, 1965. 

Nothing in this new subsection 2(b) is 
intended to expand or to limit present Bon- 
neville Power Administration authority to 
purchase or exchange power. 

The conference committee approved, with- 
out change, the language of the new sub- 
section 2(c) of the proposed amendment to 
the Grand Coulee Dam Act. 

The amendment to the Grand Coulee Dam 
Act set out in section 6 of the conference 
report is not concurred in by Mr. Sartor and 
his signature on the conference report and 
on this statement of the House conferees in- 
dicates his approval only of the remainder 
of the legislation. 

WAYNE N. ASPINALL, 

WALTER ROGERS, 

Lxo W. O'BRIEN, 

JOHN P. SAYLOR, 

CRAIG HOSMER, 
Managers on the Part of the House. 


FAIR LABOR STANDARDS 
AMENDMENTS OF 1966 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H.R. 13712) to amend the 
Fair Labor Standards Act of 1938 to ex- 
tend its protection to additional em- 
ployees, to raise the minimum wage, and 
for other purposes. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the names of the 
Senator from Mississippi [Mr. STENNIS] 
and the Senator from North Carolina 
(Mr. Ervin] be added as cosponsors of 
the amendment now pending. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I yield 3 minutes to 
the distinguished Senator from Missis- 
sippi [Mr. EASTLAND]. 

Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, the 
Senator from New York complains about 
people moving from the farms to the 
cities. This bill will not be a cure for 
that. This bill would cause wide unem- 
ployment; it would cause thousands of 
people. to move from the farms to the 
urban areas of this country. 

No industry can pay more for labor 
than the price of its product justifies; 
and this bill will cause wide unemploy- 
ment. Let me give an illustration of one 
small industry, to show what, in my 
opinion, we will see in the next few years 
happen time and time again. 

During World War II, we were shut off 
from China. China, when our fleet was 
sunk at Pearl Harbor, was the source of 
our entire tung oil supply. 

During the world war, tung oil carried 
one of the highest naval priorities. The 
U.S. Government spent millions of dol- 
lars in Florida, south Georgia, south Ala- 
bama, south Mississippi, south Louisiana, 
and south Texas promoting the tung oil 
industry. It was necessary for the de- 
fense of our country. 

The entire industry is promoted by 
the Government, The industry depends 
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upon hand labor. There is no machine 
that will harvest the nut. Old men and 
women and retired people go out with a 
blanket or a sack and harvest them by 
hand. The trees must be sprayed by 
hand. 

What would the pending bill do? The 
bill will absolutely and utterly destroy 
that industry. No man can pay more 
in wages than the price of his product 
justifies. 

Our Government, in encouraging this 
industry, has put a 24-cent-a-pound sup- 
port price on tung oil, The product is 
necessary and essential for the defense 
of our country. 

That industry will now be absolutely 
and utterly destroyed under the provi- 
sions of the pending bill. 

The point I make is that this, in my 
judgment, will happen in hundreds of 
cases in the United States. We cannot 
give some little dictator in the Labor De- 
partment, under the influence of the CIO 
or some other organization, the power to 
destroy basic industry in this country. 
I think that is the issue in this case. 

We are interfering with economic law. 
Here is an industry that is going to be 
destroyed. I could name others. We 
will see it happen hundreds of times in 
this country. 

Mark my prediction, we will fill the 
cities with unemployed. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I 
thank the distinguished Senator. 

I yield to the manager of the bill. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
I yield 5 minutes to the distinguished 
senior Senator from Tennessee, 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, I have 
thought a good deal about this proposi- 
tion. Heretofore, I have opposed the 
inclusion of agricultural labor in the 
minimum wage program. I would now 
oppose a general coverage of farmers, 
but I have decided to support the pro- 
visions of the bill provided we can strike 
out this exemption for range farming— 
which I think we can do. 

Let me be explicit. This is a begin- 
ning, but I think it is a beginning that the 
more affluent of our agricultural econ- 
omy can take. Let me explain why. 

For example, as has been pointed out 
here, it applies to, I believe, only 249 
farms in Tennessee, a State of 4 mil- 
lion people. 

The senior Senator from Tennessee 
happens to be one of those farmers to 
whom it would apply. 

The provisions in the bill are very 
minimal, very generous to the larger 
farms: first, there is no overtime require- 
ment; second, the wage begins at $1 an 
hour—not $1.40; and third, as a part of 
farm wages, a reasonable valuation of 
the house that most farmers furnish to 
their farm help can be counted, as can 
the garden privileges and the keeping of 
a milk cow which many farm families 
wish to do. ‘These many privileges and 
economic opportunities which farmown- 
ers afford to their tenants or to their 
farm employees are quite valuable. 

Many people ignore that fact in mak- 
ing snide remarks about the low-income 
farmworkers. When a farmworker has 
a house, a garden, a cow, sometimes elec- 
tricity and a telephone, he is a long way 
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toward having aliving. He has the priv- 
ilege, many times, of having a small flock 
of poultry and a few swine for meat. 
These economic values are to be consid- 
ered as part of wages paid. 

When a farmowner is given the privi- 
lege of placing a reasonable value, as a 
part of wages, upon these, and I say 
again it is of considerable value, then I 
believe the farmer with a sufficiently 
large operation to have 500 man-days of 
employment within a quarter can and 
should comply with these minimum 
standards. It seems to me that now, 
when there is reasonable prosperity in 
the farm economy, we can make this 
small beginning. 

It has been said that the bill will 
influence the wage of labor on other 
farms. I think it may have a wholesome 
influence. That is one reason why I 
should like to see a start made. A tenant 
farmer or a farm laborer is just about 
the lowest paid laborer in our society. 
I am willing to make this start toward 
a betterment of his lot. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator from Tennessee has 
expired. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. I yield an addi- 
tional 5 minutes to the Senator from 
Tennessee. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, if Sena- 
tors from other parts of the country are 
willing to make this start, which I be- 
lieve is minimal, but at the same time is 
reasonable, to include farm labor in the 
minimum wage law, the coverage ought 
to be nationwide. 

Mr. President, I have given briefly the 
reasons why I expect to oppose the 
amendment. 

Mr.HOLLAND. Mr. President, I yield 
to the Senator from Louisiana from the 
time on the amendment as much time 
as he may need; or, if he wishes, he 
‘may take time on the bill. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 

will the Senator from Florida yield to me 
for a minute on my time? 
Mr. HOLLAND. I am glad to yield. 
Mr. YARBOROUGH. I desire to 
thank the distinguished senior Senator 
from Tennessee, who is an experienced 
farmer. He is 1 of only 249 in the whole 
State of Tennessee who have operations 
large enough to warrant the employ- 
ment of more than 7 full-time em- 
ployees. He is one of the few who would 
be covered under the bill, but he has 
spoken in support of the bill. I take my 
hat off to him. He has given us the type 
of leadership that this body is proud 
of and appreciates. Although he is one 
of the few farmers in Tennessee who 
would be affected, he says he is willing 
to pay what would be required, because 
the bill is needed for the Nation. It is 
a small beginning, which is something 
that is often overlooked. 

In that connection, it has been said 
here that Franklin D. Roosevelt recom- 
mended the minimum wage law only for 
manufacturing plants. Actually, he said 
“in the factory and on the farm” when 
he sent that message to Congress in 
1937. Here we are 29 years later, and 
they never even made it apply to the 
big 3 farms that this bill would 
reach. 
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Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I yield 
such time as he may need to the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Louisiana [Mr. 
ELLENDER]. I would appreciate the time 
being yielded from the bill. We had that 
assurance from the majority leader. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. That is correct. 
The time is to be yielded from the time 
of those opposed to the bill. 

Mr. HOLLAND. The Senator is cor- 
rect. That would be from the 4 hours 
of time controlled by those opposed to 
the bill. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. The Senator is 
correct. 

Mr. HOLLAND. That, I understood; 
was our privilege. The majority leader 
made it clear that we should have as 
much time as was needed to support this 
amendment, even if we had to take time 
from the bill. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a parliamentary in- 
quiry? 

Mr. HOLLAND. I yield. 

Mr. JAVITS. Is it a fact that 4 hours 
is yielded each to the majority leader 
and the minority leader, or subject to 
their delegation, rather than for and 
against the bill? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER 
Montoya in the chair). The Senator 
is correct. Four hours to each of the 
leaders or their designees. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, the time 
yielded, then, is out of the time of the 
majority. But I assure the Senator from 
Texas that if he is in any difficulty, we 
will help him on the time question. 

Mr. HOLLAND. There is no doubt, 
Mr. President, about what the majority 
leader said. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. There is no 
question, Mr. President, at this time that 
we yield. We were just discussing whose 
time would be affected. There is leader- 
ship on both sides of the aisle for the 
bill. This is clearly covered by what the 
majority leader said. It is anticipated 
that there will be fair time and equal 
time for both sides. We are yielding the 
necessary time on the bill. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, 
when I was a member of the Senate 
Labor Committee in 1937, I was a co- 
sponsor of the Fair Labor Standards 
Act, passed during the 75th Congress. 
As one of the Senate conferees who fi- 
nally ironed out the provisions of that 
act, I had high hopes that it would 
achieve the purpose for which Congress 
passed it. The main purpose of the wage 
and hour law passed in 1938 was the 
abolition of sweatshops, particularly 
those attendant to an industrial society, 
and which, to a considerable extent, ex- 
ploited women and child labor. As a 
member of the Senate Labor Committee, 
I heard witnesses from various parts of 
the country testifying to the dreadful 
conditions to which some of the indus- 
tries had subjected their workers. 

The purpose of the Fair Labor Stand- 
ards Act of 1938 was most certainly not 
to launch the Congress and the Federal 
Government into the business of fixing 
wages. If prosperity could be legislated, 
every legislature in the world imme- 
diately abolish poverty. If, by establish- 
ing a certain minimum wage, poverty 
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could be abolished, I would introduce 
such a bill and vote for it this very day 
Obviously, a minimum wage must have 
some reasonable relationship to the 
value of the services rendered. We cer- 
tainly knew in 1938 that we could not 
legislate prosperity, but we felt that we 
could, by the passage of the Fair Labor 
Standards Act, abolish these intolerable 
working conditions imposed upon men, 
women, and children by a sick industry. 
Congress decided in that act to specify 
the groups of workers and employments 
and economic activities which would be 
subject to the wage and hour provisions. 
Congress applied these provisions to em- 
ployees engaged in interstate commerce 
and in the production of goods for in- 
terstate commerce. Congress did not 
extend the coverage of the act to the 
fullest extent it could have. In other 
words, coverage under the 1938 act was 
not coextensive with the Federal power 
to regulate commerce. As I said before, 
we indicated the type of industries to be 
covered, if they produced goods, wares, 
and merchandise for interstate com- 
merce. 

Responsible leaders in government, in- 
dustry, and labor did not want a mini- 
mum wage law to take the place of col- 
lective bargaining. Union leaders felt 
that a statutory minimum wage could 
well result in the. maximum wage in 
that industry. 

The early State laws which preceded 
the Fair Labor Standards Act of 1938 by 
20 to 30 years sought to abolish sweat- 
shops, child labor, and the abuses of 
women workers, If the original pur- 
poses of the 1938 act were as I have 
stated, why have we come to the present 
state of affairs in minimum wage legis- 
lation? There are several reasons for 
this situation, two of which I will go into 
in some detail. The first is that Con- 
gress has been subjected to considerable 
pressure by various interest groups to 
have certain workers either included or 
excluded. The minimum wage laws of 
today merely reflect the politics of our 
times, and as Prof. D. Leiter, of the City 
College of New York, commented in the 
Labor Law Journal in January of 1962, 
there is no cohesive principle running 
through these laws. 

The second reason for this distortion 
of the purposes of the minimum wage 
has been the Federal court decisions in- 
terpreting the act. The U.S. Supreme 
Court, in a lengthy list of grotesque deci- 
sions, has so distorted the coverage of 
workers under the act that Congress was 
forced to reverse the method of deter- 
mining coverage. In other words, those 
persons who are covered by the mini- 
mum wage law are no longer listed. 
Those persons and industries which are 
excluded from coverage now must be 
listed in amendments to the Minimum 
Wage Act. Persons who, under no stretch 
of the imagination could be considered 
employees engaged in interstate com- 
merce, or in the production of goods for 
interstate commerce, were declared by 
the Supreme Court to be covered. 

Mr. President, in my speech and debate 
in the Senate on August 12, 1960, when 
amendments were then being considered 
to the Fair Labor Standards Act, I listed 
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numerous Federal court decisions which 
had stretched, twisted, and distorted the 
coverage of the Minimum Wage Act. I 
will briefly list a few of these decisions 
which indicate the absurd length to 
which the Federal courts have gone. 

In one case a small sawmill that sawed 
timber for use in building a bridge on an 
interstate highway was placed under the 
purview of the Minimum Wage Act. 
This mill produced lumber in the State, 
for use in the State; but because some of 
the lumber was used on this bridge on 
which automobiles went from one State 
to another, it was covered under the 
minimum wage bill. Mr. President, that 
was never intended by the sponsors of 
this bill. 

In another case, gravel and sand were 
used to construct highways. No matter 
that that sand was produced and used 
within the State. The fact that the 
sand and gravel were used on an inter- 
state highway made the gravel pit own- 
ers and the workers there come within 
the purview of this act. 

Mr. President, the point I am at- 
tempting to make is that this law has 
been so expanded by interpretations of 
the commerce clause that it covers prac- 
tically every worker within the United 
States, with mighty few exceptions. 

I repeat, the only ones who are not 
covered in the law are those actually 
exempted in the law, and among those 
are farmers. I hope that this Senate 
will not vote to place the farmers under 
the minimum wage law. 

(At this point, Mr. MONDALE assumed 
the chair.) 

Mr. ELLENDODER. Mr. President, I wish 
to cite a few cases. 

In Kirschbaum Company v. Walling, 
316 U.S. 517, the Supreme Court held 
that the Fair Labor Standards Act of 
1938 covered employees engaged in the 
maintenance and operation of a building 
whose tenants were engaged in the pro- 
duction of goods for interstate commerce. 

The workers who were employed there 
cleaned the windows, and swept the 
floors, but because that building had 
tenants who did business from one State 
to another the Court said that those em- 
ployees came within the purview of the 
act. 

In Walling v. Jacksonville Paper Com- 
pany, 317 U.S. 564, the Fair Labor Stand- 
ards Act was held to cover employees of 
a wholesale paper company who deliv- 
ered from company warehouses within 
a State to customers within the same 
State, after a temporary pause at such 
warehouses, goods procured outside of 
the State upon prior orders from such 
customers. 

Borden Company v. Borella, 325 US. 
679. In this case, a manufacturing cor- 
poration owned and operated an office 
building in which 58 percent of the rent- 
able space was used for its central offices, 
where its production of goods for inter- 
state commerce was administered, man- 
aged, and controlled, although the goods 
were actually produced at plants located 
elsewhere. The Supreme Court held 
that the maintenance employees of the 
building were engaged in an occupation 
necessary to the production of goods for 
interstate commerce within the meaning 
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of the Fair Labor Standards Act and were 

therefore covered. 

In Powell v. U.S. Cartridge Company, 
339 U.S., 497, the Supreme Court held 
that the minimum wage law applied to 
employees of a private contractor operat- 
ing a Government-owned munitions 
plant under a cost-plus-fee contract with 
the Government. The Court held that 
the transportation of munitions was 
commerce within the meaning of the 
act, even though the munitions were to be 
used or consumed by the United States 
and were not for sale or exchange. The 
Court further held that the Fair Labor 
Standards Act and the Walsh-Healey Act 
are not mutually exclusive, but are 
mutually supplementary. 

In Mitchell v. Lublin, McGaughy and 
Associates, 358 U.S., 207, the Supreme 
Court held that the Minimum Wage Act 
covered nonprofessional employees of a 
firm of architects and engineers simply 
because they worked on plans and speci- 
meet which were sent across State 

es. 

Mr. President, in the pending bill we 
have an enlargement of the so-called 
commerce clause so as to take in more 
and more employees in this country, so 
that in my humble judgment the only 
employees who will be exempt from the 
minimum wage law will be those we 
actually name in the bill. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the RECORD a 
memorandum of Federal court decisions 
which extended coverage of the mini- 
mum wage law due to the court’s inter- 
pretation of the commerce clause. 

There being no objection, the 
memorandum was ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

FEDERAL COURT DECISIONS WHICH EXTENDED 
COVERAGE OF THE MINIMUM Wace Law DUE 
TO THE CourRT’s INTERPRETATION OF THE 
COMMERCE CLAUSE 
Employees who worked in reservoir area of 

dam being constructed across non-navigable 

stream as part of Federal flood control proj- 
ect, removing trees and brush and other 
floatable material for primary purpose of 
preventing damage to power machinery of 
dam, were engaged in interstate commerce 
and were therefore covered by this chapter. 

(Tobin vs. Pennington-Winter Construction 

Co., C.A. Okla. 1952; 198 F. 2d 334). 

Where defendant manufactured boxes suit- 
able for containing products of other manu- 
facturing companies located in State, and 
such companies packed their goods in such 
boxes for transportation in interstate com- 
merce, defendant was “engaged in produc- 
tion of goods for interstate commerce within 
this chapter. (Walling vs. Villaume Boz & 
Lumber Company, D.C. Minn. 1943, 58 F. 
Supp. 150). 

Where cans of condensed cream and milk 
were rolled out of refrigerated box cars and 
loaded into employer’s truck for transporta- 
tion to plant, short haul from rail siding to 
plant was interstate commerce since there 
was a practical continuity of movement of 
goods until they reached plant. (Foremost 
Dairies, Inc. vs. Ivey, C. A. La. 1953, 204 F. 
2d 188). 

Where complaint alleged that defendant 
was engaged in business of leasing motor ye- 
hicles to numerous corporations and per- 
sons who were engaged in production and 
transportation of goods in interstate com- 
merce, that a substantial number of lessees 
used vehicles in transportation of goods in 
interstate commerce and that defendant em- 
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ployed over 100 men for maintaining and re- 
pairing motor vehicles, complaint sufficiently 
alleged that defendant’s employees were en- 
gaged in “production of goods for commerce” 
so as to be entitled to protection of this 
chapter. (Snyder vs. John J. Castle, Inc., 
D.C.N.Y., 1943, 49 F. Supp. 926). 

Where an average of 55.9 percent of renta- 
ble floor space during 5-year period involved 
was occupied by tenants engaged in produc- 
tion of goods for interstate commerce and 
25 percent of total annual volume of ten- 
ants’ business was in interstate commerce, 
building maintenance and operating em- 
ployees were entitled to benefits of the chap- 
ter on ground that a “substantial part” of 
tenants’ activities related to goods moving 
in interstate commerce. (Frank vs. Mc- 
Meehan, D.O.N.Y. 1944, 58 F. Supp, 369). 
` Building service employees, serving build- 
ing tenants regularly and continuously en- 
gaged in production of goods for commerce, 
were engaged in the “process or occupation 
necessary to production” of such goods with- 
in this chapter, regardless of whether they 
physically handled or worked on the goods. 
(Schinech vs. 386 Fourth Avenue Corpora- 
tion, 1944, 49 N.Y.S. 2d 872, 182 Misc. 1037). 

Workers on new construction which con- 
stitutes an improvement of an instrumental- 
ity of interstate commerce are, during the 
period of such construction, under coverage 
of this chapter. (Tobin vs. Pennington- 
Winter Construction Company, C.A. Okl. 
1952, 198 F, 2d 334). 

Construction company employees engaged 
in work of reconstructing railroad bridges 
that were instrumentalities of interstate 
commerce, under contract with railroad 
company, were “engaged” in commerce 
within meaning of this Chapter. (Tedersen 
vs, J. F. Fitzgerald Construction Company, 
tas 56 N.E. 2d 77, 293 N. T. 126, 65 S. Ct. 
892). 


Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, the 
U.S. Supreme Court recently outdid it- 
self in the so-called Atlanta Motel and 
the McClung Restaurant cases, by up- 
holding the public accommodations sec- 
tion of the Civil Rights Act of 1964 as 
being constitutional, although these 
were actually civil rights cases and re- 
ported in 85 Supreme Court, pages 348 
and 377. The restaurant under consid- 
eration in the McClung case was a local 
family-owned barbeque place. The evi- 
dence did not indicate that it served 
interstate travelers, but it did buy a sub- 
stantial part of its meat from a local 
supplier after the meat had been moved 
in interstate commerce. The Court 
held that the act prohibited discrimina- 
tion in such a restaurant since it was 
within the power of Congress to regulate 
interstate commerce. Now a_ point 
which is not lost in these cases, even 
though they primarily dealt with civil 
rights, is that the employees are subject 
to the Fair Labor Standards Act as 
amended. 

The Supreme Court by its absurd in- 
terpretations of the commerce clause 
has extended the minimum wage cover- 
age to practically every industry in our 
country. Congress has had to resort to 
listing those which are exempt from 
coverage. The Congress, however, is not 
entirely without blame, because in 1961, 
it extended the applicability of the act to 
employees of an “enterprise engaged in 
commerce or in the production of 
goods.” In other words, it is no longer 
a question of whether or not the em- 
ployee was engaged in commerce, but 
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whether he worked for an enterprise 
which was so engaged. 

Two other significant wage and hour 
laws which have helped to muddy the is- 
sue and the purposes of such laws are 
the Davis-Bacon Act of 1935 and the 
Walsh-Healey Act of 1936. The Davis- 
Bacon Act provides that Government 
contracts in excess of $2,000 for the 
“construction, alteration, or repair of 
public buildings or public works,” shall 
contain minimum wage rates to be paid 
to the various classes of laborers or 
mechanics employed on the site of the 
works. Davis-Bacon wages are based 
upon the prevailing wages to construc- 
tion workers in the area where the work 
is to be performed. These wages are 
typically higher than those paid to in- 
dustrial workers. The McClellan hear- 
ings on work stoppage at missile bases 
during the session of the 87th Congress 
indicate the extent to which the inter- 
pretation and application of this act have 
been confused. 

The Walsh-Healey Act of 1936 actu- 
ally goes beyond the Davis-Bacon Act in 
authorizing the Secretary of Labor to 
set wages based upon the prevailing 
wages in the area where the work is to be 
performed. This act, of course, deals 
with Government contracts generally, 
and not just the construction of public 
works, as does the earlier act. 

Professor of Economics Jules Backman, 
of New York University, points out in the 
14th Annual Conference on Labor in 1961 
what he calls the “ratcheting effect” of 
raising the minimum wage under the 
Walsh-Healey Act. Professor Backman 
states the effect as follows: 

Changes in minimum wages are not made 
in a vacuum, All wages paid by a plant are 
part of a closely interrelated structure. Over 
time, various pressures act to solidify rela- 
tionships. Each worker develops attitudes 
toward the relationship between his wage and 
that paid to other workers. Once a worker 
has obtained a differential as compared with 
other workers it defines his status in the 
labor hierarchy. He develops a vested in- 
terest in maintaining or improving that re- 
lationship—either in absolute or in relative 
terms—and resists vigorously any action 
which will tend to narrow it. When the dif- 
ferential is narrowed, demands develop for 
its restoration. And the greater the narrow- 
ing, the more vigorous the demand for res- 
toration of historic earlier relationships. 


The obvious result of such wage fixing 
has been a union-Walsh-Healey wage 
seesaw. AS wages go up, so does the 
Walsh-Healey fioor, which in turn, tends 
to bolster union demands for higher 
wages; and that in turn leads to higher 
wage floors as industries are resurveyed. 
Wage methods, of course, have been used 
to determine Walsh-Healey minimums, 
such as contract minimum wages, the 
wage cluster standard, the majority of 
workers standard and the majority of 
establishments standards, and so forth. 
Whatever the method used, Walsh- 
Healey minimums affect the entire wage 
structure. It is, of course, human nature 
for workers and employers to desire the 
establishment of differentials based upon 
capability, responsibility, education, and 
so forth. 

When Congress enacted the Fair Labor 
Standards Act of 1938, it did not just 
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decree that every worker be paid a living 
wage. As Dr. Donald E. Cullen, professor 
of labor relations at Cornell University, 
pointed out in his booklet “Minimum 
Wage Laws,” February 1961: 

Congress explicitly tempered its resolve to 
eliminate substandard wages and hours “as 
rapidly as practicable” by adding the phrase 
“without substantially curtailing employ- 
ment or earning power”. 


I believe that Professor Cullen puts the 
issue in sharp focus when he states: 

It is undeniable that there still exists 
acute poverty in the midst of our “affluent 
society,” nor does anyone dispute the neces- 
sity of maintaining purchasing power or 
preventing a repetition of the tragic wage 
collapse of the early 1930’s. The issue 
* * + is whether minimum wage laws can 
accomplish these laudable purposes. 


When the employer is put out of busi- 
ness and the employee loses his job, the 
minimum wage law has defeated every 
purpose ascribed to it. 

What are the alternatives which a low 
wage employer is offered when a mini- 
mum wage is imposed on his em- 
ployees? ‘There are, among other things, 
price increase, reduction of hours, im- 
proved selection and training of workers; 
increased work standards, replacement of 
least efficient workers, reorganization of 
work procedures, increased mechaniza- 
tion, compression of wage differentials, 
intensified selling efforts, reduction of 
work force, acceptance of lower profits 
and going completely out of business. 
We have seen, even in the past 10 or 15 
years, one or more of these effects put 
into operation in businesses of our own 
knowledge and acquaintance. Some ex- 
amples are, of course, the self-service ele- 
vators replacing the elevator operators. 
I might point out here that Congress 
seems to be able to afford both. Farm 
machinery has vastly reduced the number 
of farm laborers; household appliances 
have all but replaced domestic employees, 
and these are only a few of the countless 
numbers which one could imagine. 

If there is any need for establishing a 
minimum wage at $1 an hour or $1.75 per 
hour, and if this can be done without 
regard to a whole host of economic fac- 
tors, why should not the minimum wage 
be set at $5 per hour? ‘The relative eco- 
nomic and political power of the parties 
at issue must have some reasonable rela- 
tionship to the accord or decision 
reached. 

Mr. President, at this time when the 
Nation is on an escalator of inflation, it 
seems to me that the administration is 
doing everything possible, either by de- 
sign or by accident, to accelerate this 
dangerous condition. We are presently 
conducting a full-scale war in Vietnam, 
we are spending billions of dollars on 
domestic programs, which have no long- 
term value to the economy and only con- 
tribute to the inflationary spiral. The 
Senate Labor Committee’s minimum 
wage bill will only further contribute to 
the runaway inflation which we now 
have in this country. The committee 
admits that passage of this bill will cost 
$2 billion. In a strange attempt to jus- 
tify their action, which amounts to pour- 
ing gasoline on a fire which is now al- 
most beyond control, they point out that 
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our present gross national product is 
$732 billion a year. It seems to me al- 
most completely unnecessary to have to 
point out that in an economy so riddled 
with inflation as ours now is that the 
gross national product statistics are 
meaningless. Obviously, the gross na- 
tional product is going to rise every time 
the costs of goods and services rise. I 
wonder if the members of the Senate 
Labor Committee who rendered the ma- 
jority report made any attempt to deter- 
mine the value of the dollar which they 
claim they are so anxious to put into the 
hands of the millions of new workers to 
be covered by the bill. The $2 billion 
which they claim will be added to the 
economy in new and higher wages will 
obviously have to come from some other 
segment of the economy and the only 
conclusion to be drawn is that the dollar 
will be further devaluated. 

At this point, Mr. President, I want to 
go into an analyses of the committee’s 
bill which would amend the Fair Labor 
Standards Act, and also make some com- 
ments and observations upon the com- 
mittee’s report which was submitted in 
justification of the action taken. In the 
committee’s report, the majority mem- 
bers make the observation that it is the 
Congress’ findings and declaration of 
policy that there exist in industries en- 
gaged in commerce, or in the production 
of goods for commerce, conditions det- 
rimental to the maintenance of a mini- 
mum standard of living for the health 
and welfare of the workers and that this 
causes commerce and the channels of 
commerce to be used to spread and per- 
petuate these poor conditions among the 
workers and that the present state of af- 
fairs burdens commerce in the free flow 
of goods and further, that it constitutes 
an unfair method of competition in 
commerce. The committee further con- 
tends that the present labor situation 
leads to labor disputes and interferes 
with the orderly and fair marketing of 
goods in commerce. It seems to me to be 
obvious that the inclusion of millions of 
new workers and the increase in the 
minimum wage will have the opposite 
effects from those the committee claims. 
The added cost of goods and services is 
certainly not going to be helpful to the 
low wage earners of this country. As far 
as the alleged unfair method of competi- 
tion is concerned, I believe that this is 
merely a smokescreen to prevent or re- 
tard the movement of industry into the 
southern United States. It is not the la- 
bor leaders alone who wish to prevent the 
industrialization of the South, and this 
claim of unfair competition is merely a 
poor attempt to hide the fact that there 
are many obvious advantages for indus- 
tries situating in the South. Our 
climate, natural resources and an ayail- 
able labor market are ample reasons for 
the movement of industries southward. 

If, by and large, wages are lower in 
the South than in other sections of this 
country, I would point out that the cost 
of living is also lower in the South. One 
point which always seems to escape the 
bureaucrats who wish to centralize ev- 
erything is that the United States is a 
vast country, and while we have a free 
flow of commerce, the size of the coun- 
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try, the local conditions and the local 
resources will always prevent a com- 
pletely uniform economic condition all 
over the United States. 

Mr. President, at a time when we are 
profoundly concerned with the condi- 
tions of our great cities and the constant 
migration of our people from the rural 
areas, the passage of the present bill 
can do nothing but accelerate this migra- 
tion. By applying coverage of farm 
workers in the minimum wage law, no 
other effect can be expected than in- 
creased mechanization of farm tools and 
the driving of the farmworkers from 
their homes. I sponsored a bill earlier 
this year which had for its prime pur- 
pose the improved condition of rural 
America, and this was to be accomplished 
by attempting to bring urban comforts 
and necessities into the countryside so 
that the people would remain on the land 
and stop their flight to the big cities. 
By extending the coverage of the mini- 
mum wage law to agricultural workers, 
we cannot hope to maintain the small 
towns and rural communities of this 
country. This bill today will have the 
effect of driving the agricultural workers 
from the farm. If there was ever any 
hope of saving the family farm, I think 
that it is lost upon the passage of this 
bill. I say this in spite of the fact that 
the Labor Committee claims the oppo- 
site. The fact that the present bill would 
include only farms which employ seven 
or more workers does not alter the fact 
that a smaller farmer is going to have 
to meet the competition of the minimum 
wage paid on the larger farm. 

Mr. President, I hesitate to enter into 
a discussion of collateral issues; however, 
I think it should be made abundantly 
clear who is going to be hurt by the 
passage of this bill. It has been well 
established that the Negroes in our so- 
ciety are at the lowest rung of our eco- 
nomic ladder. The effects of this bill 
will drive them further down. This will 
only increase farm mechanization and 
drive many thousands of Negroes into 
the big city ghettos. Whatever chance 
existed before for the employment of 
teenage Negroes will be almost complete- 
ly lost by the enactment of this minimum 
wage bill. 

If the minimum wage is applied to 
more retail establishments, restaurants, 
hotels, laundries, and farms, we can rest 
assured that employers will seek every 
method possible in cutting costs in or- 
der to compete with other employers en- 
gaged in the same business. Of course, 
prices will rise because of this bill, but 
the long-term effect will be the more 
rapid automation of all industries af- 
fected. 

In regard to the price of agricultural 
commodities, the Senate Labor Commit- 
tee’s report makes the interesting ob- 
servation that: 

If retail prices go up more * * and if 
the increase is blamed on rising labor costs 
in the field, the American housewife should 
demand a complete and immediate Con- 
gressional inquiry. 

Mr. President, I wonder which com- 
mittee of Congress will have the dubious 
honor of conducting this inquiry. I am 
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afraid that the Committee on Agricul- 
ture and Forestry of which I am chair- 
man, is going to be saddled with that 
responsibility. 

If the proposed amendments of the 
Senate Labor Committee are enacted, 
approximately 7.2 million workers will 
be covered for the first time by the mini- 
mum wage bill, and the present mini- 
mum wage will be extended to $1.40 an 
hour, beginning February 1, 1967, and 
then extended again on February 1, 1968, 
to $1.60 per hour. As I said before, the 
committee estimates that this increase 
will amount to approximately $2 billion 
annually. Of the 1,895,000 farmworkers, 
the Labor Committee would extend 
minimum wage coverage to approxi- 
mately 390,000. How this could be done 
without adversely affecting the other 1.4 
million is beyond me. The committee 
makes the interesting observation that: 

The imputed wage for the family farm op- 
erator and his family (those not to be in- 
cluded in the present bill) would no longer 
be so drastically undermined by the tragic 
wages of workers on the largest farms. 


I believe that the opposite effect will 
occur. I think the family farm will be 
further undermined, because regardless 
of how small family farms are, there is 
a need for some outside help, and if they 
are to secure this added assistance, they 
are going to have to compete in the pay- 
ment of wages with the larger farms. 

Mr. President, turning to a slightly dif- 
ferent aspect of the bill, I would like to 
comment upon the method used by the 
committee in extending the coverage of 
the minimum wage law. This has been 
done by two methods. The first is to re- 
move exemptions which have previously 
existed in the law, and, secondly, by 
changing the definitions previously used 
in the law, particularly that part regard- 
ing interstate commerce and production 
of goods for commerce. In my earlier 
remarks, I discussed these two terms as 
originally intended by Congress and as 
distorted by the Supreme Court and other 
Federal courts. Now we have Congress 
itself changing the definition to further 
broaden the scope of coverage. The def- 
inition of “enterprise,” which Senators 
will recall was added in the 1961 amend- 
ments is now to mean “an enterprise 
which has employees engaged in com- 
merce or in the production of goods for 
commerce, which shall include employees 
handling, selling or otherwise working on 
goods that have been moved in, or pro- 
duced for commerce.” 

Mr. President, I believe that this is one 
of the most flagrant examples of the dis- 
tortion of the commerce clause which has 
only been rivaled by Supreme Court in- 
terpretations. In other words, under the 
proposed new definition, anyone working, 
or handling, or selling goods that have 
been moved in or produced for commerce 
will be covered by the committee’s bill. 
This definition, along with the Federal 
courts’ decisions, makes it virtually im- 
possible for the mind to imagine any ar- 
ticle for sale which would not come 
within the definition. 

Mr. President, I believe that the 
amendments proposed by the Senate 
Labor Committee are the most irrespon- 
sible legislation that has been seriously 
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considered by the Congress in many 
years. 

Mr. President, a few Senators have 
stated, particularly my good friend from 
Texas, that there are only a few, just a 
handful, of farms that will be affected by 
this bill. But if we are to judge from 
what has happened in the past, that will 
not happen. The original bill was sup- 
posed to cover just a few hundred 
thousand employees. Now, it covers mil- 
lions of employees. That has been done 
by amendments adopted by the Congress, 
as well as through interpretations by the 
Supreme Court. By putting farm- 
workers under this bill and making it 
possible for only those farms with seven 
employees or more to be covered, it is 
only a question of time before the number 
is reduced. After a while everybody will 
be covered. 

As I said before, I was a cosponsor of 
the minimum wage bill when it was en- 
acted in 1938. I held hearings on the 
proposal for hours. At no time was it 
ever considered by the sponsors of the 
bill that farm labor would be included. 

As I said, many attempts have been 
made to incorporate farm labor into a 
minimum wage bill. This is the fifth 
effort made to place farm labor under 
the minimum wage law. I hope the Sen- 
ate again refuses to take that action. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Who 
yields time? 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I un- 
derstood the majority leader wanted to 
take time out of the time on the bill. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
I yield to the majority leader 3 minutes 
on the bill, or such time as he may desire. 


EXECUTIVE SESSION 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Senate 
go into executive session. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Montana? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to the consideration of exec- 
utive business. 


NOMINATIONS REPORTED BY THE 
COMMITTEE ON THE JUDICIARY 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Senate pro- 
ceed to the consideration of the nomi- 
nations reported favorably today by the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and 
ster 3 ordered. The nominations will be 
8 i 


US. DISTRICT JUDGE 


The legislative clerk read the nomina- 
tion of Bernard J. Leddy, of Vermont, 
to be US. district judge for the district 
of Vermont. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the nomination is confirmed. 


U.S. CIRCUIT JUDGE 
The legislative clerk read the nomina- 
tion of David W. Dyer, of Florida, to be 
a US. circuit judge for the fifth circuit. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the nomination is confirmed. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the President be 
immediately notified of the confirmation 
of these nominations. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


LEGISLATIVE SESSION 
On request of Mr. MANSFIELD, and by 
unanimous consent, the Senate resumed 
the consideration of legislative business. 


ORDER FOR COMMITTEES TO MEET 
TOMORROW 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that all commit- 
tees may meet until 12 o’clock noon to- 
morrow. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and 
it is so ordered. 


FAIR LABOR STANDARDS AMEND- 
MENTS OF 1966 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H.R. 13712) to amend the 
Fair Labor Standards Act of 1938 to ex- 
tend its protection to additional em- 
ployees, to raise the minimum wage, and 
for other purposes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Who 
yields time? 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I shall 
take only a few minutes to answer two of 
the points that have been brought up by 
my distinguished friends who, for some 
strange reason, are supporting that pro- 
vision of this bill which would include, 
on 8 rather general scale, agricultural 

r. 

The first point was made by my friend 
the Senator from Texas, who quoted very 
liberally from a letter from the Farmers 
Union supporting the inclusion of agri- 
culture within the coverage of the mini- 
mum wage bill. 

He could not have done anything 
which would more clearly illustrate the 
fact that this bill is primarily supported 
by the liberal wing of the labor move- 
ment, and by those others who subscribe 
to ultra-liberal tendencies, and who 
think that the proper thing is to put all 
business, all the people of the United 
States, under and subservient to Federal 
agencies here in Washington. 

The Farmers Union was organized by 
organization workers of the CIO, and as 
a helpful subsidiary of the CIO. It has 
always maintained that close connec- 
tion with the highly liberal wing of the 
labor movement. It still speaks for that 
movement; and the very fact that this 
strong letter should have come from the 
president of the Farmers Union indi- 
cates more clearly than many words who 
is behind this particular effort. 

Mr. President, I wonder why my dis- 
tinguished friend did not state that the 
Farm Bureau Federation, which is the 
organization of the really successful 
farmers, generally speaking, throughout 
this Nation, a tremendous organization— 
consisting, according to my recollection, 
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of about 1,800,000 farm families—is vig- 
orously opposing this bill. I wonder why 
he did not look at the record of the hear- 
ings, and notice, on page 789 and fol- 
lowing, statements of very distinguished 
representatives of the Farm Bureau from 
the State of Texas who appeared to tes- 
tify against this bill. 

The first statement appears on page 
789 of the record, a statement by Wil- 
liam R. Deines, executive vice president, 
Texas Citrus & Vegetable Growers & 
Shippers, of Harlingen, Tex. I shall not 
attempt to quote from that statement, 
which is a very full one, but I simply 
state that he is vigorously against this 
bill, or any inclusion of agricultural 
labor under the coverage of the Wage 
and Hour Act. 

The second statement to which I refer 
is on page 797 of the printed record, the 
statement of Othal E. Brand, grower, 
president of Griffin & Brand, McAllen, 
Tex. Again I shall not attempt to quote 
from that statement, but I state—and it 
may not be contradicted—that he is 
vigorously against the inclusion of agri- 
cultural workers under the provisions of 
the Wage and Hour Act, and he quotes a 
resolution of a farm bureau federa- 
tion—the National Farm Bureau or the 
State Farm Bureau, one or the other. 

The third statement is by H. L. “Hub” 
King, director, Texas Farm Bureau; and 
that appears on page 801 of the printed 
record. There could not be a stronger 
statement against the extension of mini- 
mum wages to cover farmworkers or 
farm industries than this statement of 
Mr. King. 

Iam not as well acquainted with these 
gentlemen from Texas as is the Senator 
from Texas, but they speak for very fine 
organizations, and they quote resolu- 
tions of very fine organizations. They 
speak good sense, because they tell of the 
gradual, all-too-fast removal of produc- 
tion of fruits and vegetables from Texas 
down into Mexico, and they tell of the 
plight of the small people, and of the 
fact that though this legislation would 
affect primarily the large producers, it 
would certainly affect the small, because 
they would have to compete for their 
workers. 

Mr. President, there is no doubt about 
that. They would either have to pay 
whatever rate was paid by the large 
growers, or satisfy themselves with us- 
ing inefficient people who could not stay 
on the payrolls of the larger farm orga- 
nizations. There is no doubt of that. 
Commonsense tells us that the less effi- 
cient the workers are who are employed 
by the smaller members of the agricul- 
tural community, the more difficult they 
will find it to keep their heads above 
water. 

The second point I make is akin to the 
first. It is in response to a point made 
by my distinguished friend from New 
York [Mr. Javits]. He stated that the 
real reason why he is supporting this bill 
so ardently is that he thinks it will stop 
the flow of the farm people from the 
rural areas to the great cities. That is 
what he wants to do. I do not know why 
he wants to do it, because I think he 
needs more of the conservative thinking 
people there in his great city—and I 
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think that is true elsewhere as well— 
than they now seem to have, judging by 
the demonstrations which we hear about, 
and the other things which are happen- 
ing. 


But I merely wish to say to him that his 
conclusions as to the effectiveness of this 
law differ completely from the conclu- 
sions of the three very famous econo- 
mists whom I have already quoted in my 
principal remarks, and whom I shall take 
the liberty of quoting again, because I 
think their statements do bear weight, 
and I think that they are so very oppo- 
site from the conclusions reached by the 
Senator from New York that they should 
again appear in the Recor at this point. 

These three economists are Prof. 
James Tobin, the late President Ken- 
nedy’s economic adviser, Prof. Arthur 
Burns, former head of President Eisen- 
hower’s Council of Economic Advisers, 
and Prof. Gottfried Haberler of Harvard 
University. 

Professor Tobin said: 

People who lack the capacity to earn a 
decent living need to be helped, but they 
will not be helped by minimum-wage laws, 
trade-union wage pressures or other devices 
which seek to compel employers to pay them 
more than their work is worth. 


He says more than that. I shall not 
attempt to quote again the full state- 
ment. 

Professor Burns said: 

The broad result of the substantial in- 
crease of the minimum wage in recent 
has therefore been a curtailment of job 
opportunities for the less skilled workers. 


And Professor Haberler said: 

Raising the minimum wage would thus 
be an irresponsible antisocial measure, re- 
ducing job opportunities of the — pro- 
moting inflation and retarding gro 

I read that into the RECORD 2 it 
seems to me so clear that very respon- 
sible authorities, who are experts in this 
field, come to the exact opposite con- 
clusion from that stated by my distin- 
guished friend from New York. They 
think that the imposition of minimum 
wages to the agricultural work force of 
this Nation will deprive many of the less 
efficient ones of any chance to make a 
living, and will send them bawling to the 
cities. They think that it will also hurt 
the smaller farmers, who have to rely 
upon the inefficient, if it comes to this 
kind of a tragedy in the employment 
picture of American agriculture. 

Mr, President, I hope that our amend- 
ment will be agreed to. I am quite will- 
ing, of course, as always, to abide by the 
verdict of the Senate. 

However, let those Senators who con- 
template voting for this provision in the 
bill remember that the rural communi- 
ties of the Nation do not favor this 
provision and they are not going to react 
kindly to it. They will be against the 
Senators and Representatives and those 
who favor this kind of unsound and un- 
reasonable proposal if this kind of pro- 
posal is enacted into law and is followed 
in a progressive way—which the wage- 
and-hour legislation has shown by its 
past history, always stepping up, escalat- 
ing, going from smaller coverage to 
greater coverage and from a small wage 
to a greater wage, and always imposing 
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more and more difficult burdens. I just 
call attention to that because I do not 
want any Senator casting his vote for 
this particular measure to be unaware of 
the fact—which I believe to be the fact, 
with the small exception nationwide of 
the National Farmers Union—that the 
farmers of this country are against this 
proposal. 

The farming communities are against 
this proposal. They know that it will cut 
down on the size of the small farming 
communities. They know it will cut 
down on the population of the small 
farming communities. They know that 
the enactment of the pending bill means 
a tragedy for them and for the country- 
side which they hold most dear. 

Mr. President, I yield the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Texas is recognized. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
since the distinguished Senator from 
Florida has referred to my quoting of 
certain letters from the National Farm- 
ers Union and has referred to the table 
contained in the transcript of hearings 
before the Migratory Labor Subcommit- 
tee, I point out that three people ap- 
peared from Texas to testify against the 
pending bill. 

I point out that on April 12, in the 
testimony given that day before the sub- 
committee headed by the distinguished 
Senator from New Jersey [Mr. WIL- 
LIAMS], there were 10 witnesses from 
Texas, including 1 U.S. Representative, 
Representative GonzaLEz. Most of those 
who appeared to testify for the bill repre- 
sented different organizations. Three 
ea appeared to testify against the 


Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. I yield. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, did 
farm organizations testify for the bill? 
I did not find any such record. There 
were representatives of churches who 
testified. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. Churches were 
represented. One witness was from the 
Governor’s Coordinating Office of Eco- 
nomic Opportunity. One was from the 
Bishop’s Committee for the Spanish 
Speaking, San Antonio. One was for the 
AFL-CIO. One was Harold Kilpatrick, 
executive secretary, Texas Council of 
Churches, Austin, Tex. He is a good 
friend of mine. I know him better than 
I know any of the others. 

I point out that I do not attribute a 
great deal of importance to the number 
of witnesses who testified. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Did a single one of the 
witnesses named by the Senator repre- 
sent the farming community of Texas? 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. I point out that 
the Senator mentions the Farm Bureau. 
The Farm Bureau goes out and signs up 
members of the chamber of commerce. 
I do not criticize the organization for 
doing this. However, in a recruiting 
campaign in my home city of Austin, 
Tex., they recruited every member of the 
chamber of commerce for membership in 
the Farm Bureau. I do not criticize 
them. Everybody likes to have a big or- 
ganization. 

The National Farmers Union limits its 
membership to active operators of farms. 
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I do not criticize the Farm Bureau for its 
membership. 

I have met two of these witnesses. I 
have met Mr. Brand. I saw him once in 
my life. I do not know Mr. Deines. 1 
do not know 2 out of the 3. I did see the 
other gentleman one time, but not on 
a legislative matter. 

Mr. President, the other remark that 
the Senator from Florida made—and I 
think it is very significant—is that the 
farmers are afraid of this bill and are 
against it. I agree with that statement. 

The farmers have been propagandized. 
They have not been told the truth about 
this legislation. There has been no way 
to get to them the fact that the bill 
covers only 1.6 percent of the farm oper- 
ators of America. That 1.6 percent of 
the farm operators hire 39 percent of the 
farm labor in America. They are the big 
operators. They are the ones who are 
squeezing the independent family farm- 
ers to death with cheap wages. 

Millions of family farmers operate 
their farms without hiring a single hired 
hand. They must put their own capital 
and labor into the operation and com- 
pete against the 60- and 7o-cent- 
an-hour wages paid on the big farms by 
the big corporate type farmers. 

That is what is driving the family 
farmer off his farm and driving him into 
the city where he must compete with 
that cheap, big, factory type of farm. 

Mr. President, I yield back the remain- 
der of my time. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, the 
farmers throughout the Nation are 
against the pending bill, and the farming 
communities are against it. They are 
against the inclusion of farmworkers. 
They are not especially concerned with 
the other features of the bill. 

The testimony of witnesses from the 
State of Texas could be duplicated in 
every other State by witnesses from the 
welfare and union organizations who are 
for the bill. However, they do not know 
the tragic consequences of the enactment 
of the bill and its application to agricul- 
ture as well as the agricultural people do. 

I stand upon the attitude and the posi- 
tion of the best producers, those who are 
producing the food and fiber for the Na- 
tion. They are entitled to fair treatment 
from the Senate. We have heard no 
supporting word for the bill from the 
Farm Bureau, the Grange, the National 
Association of Cooperatives, and many 
of the other highly reputable farm orga- 
nizations. And, we will not hear any 
such word because those organizations 
are not for the bill. 

Mr. President, I hope that we may now 
get on to a vote on the amendment. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. 
President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. HOLLAND. I yield. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. 
President, when the minimum wage law 
was created in 1938, were any of the in- 
dustry spokesmen, who testified, for the 
minimum wage law? 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I was 
not here at that time. I do not know 
the answer to that question, but I prefer 
to rest my answer upon the statements 
just made by my distinguished friend, 
the Senator from Louisiana [Mr. ELLEN- 
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DER] who was here and who served on 
the committee which reported the bill 
and conducted part of the hearings. 

According to everything the Senator 
from Louisiana told us, agriculture was 
left out of the bill deliberately and com- 
pletely because it was felt that the bill 
should not apply to agriculture. That is 
the issue at this time. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. The 
issue then was in manufacturing and 
industrial production. However, I won- 
der if any of the producers and manu- 
facturers at that point expressed any 
favorable comment about a minimum 
wage for industry. It is my recollection 
that they did not, 

Mr. HOLLAND. The Senator may be 
older than I am, and he may have been 
around at that time. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. I only 
look older. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, the 
Senator from Florida was still practicing 
a legitimate profession at his home in 
Bartow, Fla., in 1938. He was not here 
and is not able to answer that question. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Ata 
later time, I shall quote a distinguished 
Representative, whom I did not know, 
who spoke on the question of agricultural 
worker coverage during debate on the 
1938 act. His last name was Wilcox. He 
came from the great State of Florida 
which the Senator represents. Does the 
Senator recall Representative Wilcox? 

Mr. HOLLAND. I remember Repre- 
sentative Wilcox very well. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. 
President, at a later time I shall quote 


that Floridian. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I shall listen with 
great interest. 

Mr. President, I yield back the re- 
mainder of my time. 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
I yield back the remainder of my time in 
opposition to the amendment, 

Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, I send 
to the desk my amendment No. 763 and 
offer it in the nature of a substitute for 
the pending amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The legislative clerk read, as follows: 

In lieu of the various perfecting amend- 
ments proposed by the Senator from Florida 
[Mr. HorLaxp] and others, I offer a substi- 
tute to strike out all of lines 12 through the 
word “thereafter” in line 16 on page 53, and 
insert the following: “not less than $1 an 
hour during the first year from the effective 
date of the Fair Labor Standards Amend- 
ments of 1966, not less than $1.15 an hour 
during the second year from such date, not 
less than $1.30 an hour during the third 
year from such date, not less than $1.45 an 
hour during the fourth year from such date, 
not less than $1.60 an hour during the fifth 
year from such date, and not less than the 
minimum wage rate prescribed by section 
6(a)(1) thereafter”. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Who 
yields time? 

Mr. KUCHEL. I yield myself 15 min- 
utes, Mr. President. 

Mr. President, I quote from page 19 of 
the Senate committee report: 


The wages paid many farmworkers are 
far below the minimum wage standards es- 
tablished by the act. The minimum wage 
for covered agricultural workers will be $1 
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an hour beginning February 1, 1967; $1.15 
an hour beginning February 1, 1968; and 
$1.30 an hour beginning February 1, 1969. 
Room, board, and other facilities customarily 
furnished employees by employers are 
“wages” according to their fair value or 
reasonable cost as provided for in section 
3(m) of the act. 


That is the law today, and under this 
legislation would, of course, remain the 
law. It is untouched. 

Mr. President, may we have some 
order? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ate will be in order. 

Mr. KUCHEL. Continuing, Mr. Presi- 
dent: 

In the case of hand harvest workers paid 
on a piece rate basis, the employer will be 
considered as complying with the act if the 
hourly average of the aggregate earnings of 
all such workers during any workweek ex- 
ceeds the minimum hourly wage. However, 
in no event may any individual worker be 
paid less than 75 percent of the applicable 
minimum wage. 


Mr. President, my interest in the sub- 
ject of the minimum wage for agricul- 
ture is hardly new. Certainly, it is not 
novel. Over a year ago, in the Senate, I 
offered legislation providing for a na- 
tional minimum wage for agricultural 
workers. 

I congratulate the Senate committee 
for what it has done, as, indeed, I con- 
gratulate the House of Representatives 
for what it previously did. Both recog- 
nize, at long last, a principle—that a 
national minimum wage for farm labor 
in this country is just as relevant for 
consideration by the Congress as a na- 
tional minimum wage for industrial 
workers, and ought to be considered in 
the same fashion and in the same bill. 

My regret, obviously, is that what the 
Senate committee has done is to start 
the farmworker off at $1, raise it the 
second year to $1.15, raises it the third 
year to $1.30. My amendment is revised 
from the form in which I offered it a year 
ago, and would provide a continuation 
of the annual steps which the pending 
bill presently requires, providing in the 
fourth year a raise to $1.45 an hour, and 
in the fifth year to the national mini- 
mum wage. 

I do not know whether anyone so far 
has translated what these minimum 
wage figures will mean. It is relevant to 
observe that in 1967, under the minimum 
wage now provided, the munificent sum 
of $40 a week will be available to a farm- 
worker in America under a minimum 
wage of a dollar an hour. And that $40 
a week for an American farm laborer, 
commencing next February 1, by this 
bill, is gross and not net. 

Leaving aside the deductions that will 
be required to be taken from the $40 by 
various excises both of the Federal Gov- 
ernment and of the State, and consider- 
ing the gross figures, the farmworker 
will be guaranteed that he will get no 
less than $40 a week. In 1968 it will 
go to $46 a week; in 1969 it will go to 
$52 a week; in 1970 it will go to $58 a 
week; in 1971 it will go to $64 a week— 
all under the bill and under my amend- 
ment. 

Mr. President, when I first came to the 
Senate there was on the statute books a 
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law known as Public Law 78. Public 
Law 78 was a special statute, one which 
was required, in the opinion of Congress, 
for the benefit of the farmers of this 
country. It set up in a precise fashion 
a means by which the American farmer, 
if he found in any State that he was 
unable to attract American domestic 
farm help, and if that fact was confirmed 
by the government of his State, might 
have the opportunity to turn to the Gov- 
ernment of the United States and, under 
the procedures outlined in Public Law 
78, would be able to hire foreign nationals 
on a temporary basis in order to help 
him harvest his crops. It helped to se- 
cure a sufficient supply of labor. In 
many States, particularly in my own 
State of California, domestic labor was 
unavailable in sufficient quantities to 
harvest the crop in high season—even 
when growers made substantial efforts 
at recruitment over a wide area. 

I believe in Public Law 78, and voted 
for it. It was not very fashionable some- 
times to do so, and I regret that it finally 
died. I salute my friends on the other 
side who stood here and championed the 
continuation of Public Law 78. But the 
fact remains that during the time it was 
in effect, tens of thousands of foreign 
nationals came to the States of the Amer- 
ican Union to help the American farmer 
because there was not enough American 
labor available to work on the farms of 
this country. 

A little more than a couple of years 
ago, Public Law 78 died. It died in the 
Senate Chamber. Then, some of my 
constituents asked the Secretary of Labor 
to utilize the authority which he had 
under the immigration statutes in this 
country nevertheless to recognize a short- 
age of agricultural labor and to permit 
the use, on a temporary basis, of foreign 
farm labor personnel to help. 

The distinguished Secretary of Labor 
announced that he would require certain 
conditions precedent in order to make a 
determination that an American farmer 
needed temporary foreign help. In the 
case of a farmer in California, he deter- 
mined, first, that the farmer in Califor- 
nia would have to offer $1.25 an hour to 
any American, and find thereafter that 
no American was available at that price, 
or insufficient Americans were available 
at that price, before the Secretary of 
Labor would consider whether or not to 
recommend foreign nationals to come in 
and assist. 

Subsequently, in April of last year, the 
Secretary of Labor raised the require- 
ment with respect to the California 
farmer to $1.40. At the same time, across 
the border, in the State of Arizona, the 
Secretary originally said the Arizona 
farmer would have to pay $1.05 an hour, 
and, subsequently, in April of 1965, raised 
that condition precedent to $1.25. In 
Florida, he started out with 95 cents and 
raised it to $1.15. In Texas, he did the 
same thing. In Virginia he came up with 
$1.15 an hour. 

These wage levels of last year and the 
year before are well above the standards 
to be applied by this act when it goes 
into effect next year. What I am saying, 
Mr. President, is that the agriculture of 
this Nation requires an assured labor 
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supply, and the way to do it is to provide 
a minimal standard of life for those 
who would choose to work on the soil. 

Mr. President, I was interested in what 
was said earlier in this debate, which I 
have tried to follow, as the basis upon 
which this legislation first was enacted 
into law almost 30 years ago. 

Mr. President, I shall quote from page 2 
of the report, which in turn quotes the 
Secretary of Labor: 

The Fair Labor Standards Act of 1938 was 
a commitment to improve living standards by 
eliminating substandard working conditions 
in employment subject to Federal authority 
over interstate commerce. That commit- 
ment, incomplete when it was made, has be- 
come less complete with the passage of time. 
The law has not been kept in line with the 
advancing economy; and some of its guar- 
antees mean less, comparatively, than they 
did 27 years ago (p. 33, pt. I, of hearings). 


Maybe they do mean less, but God 
knows that they do not mean more. 

The committee report states at the bot- 
tom of page 19: 

A 1965 survey of 1.4 million hired farm- 
workers indicated that 70 percent earned less 
than $1.25 an hour; 50 percent earned less 
than $1 an hour; and 34 percent earned less 
than 75 cents an hour. Average hourly earn- 
ings in agriculture were $1.01 an hour on 
July 1, 1966, in the United States. In some 
States the average falls below 60 cents an 
hour and there are reports of wages of 30 
cents an hour. 


Mr. President, if there was any wisdom, 
if the public interest was served at alla 
third of a century ago in the Congress 
concluding that it was establishing a 
minimum wage for people who worked in 
industry and commerce, so long as their 
work touched commerce, then there is 
an indispensable reason in 1966 for this 
Congress to include, at long last, Ameri- 
can farmworkers on a similar nationwide 
basis. That principle is now recognized 
in the legislation which is before us. 

What is the reason, Mr. President, that 
however it is chopped off, that when a 
worker gets to $1.30 an hour or $52 gross 
a week on February 1, 1969, that he has 
had enough? Why stop there? 

The truth is, Mr. President, that there 
is no reason to make any distinction 
between men and women in one part of 
the economy of this country on the one 
hand, and those who labor in another. 

It would be justly in the interest of 
the national economy, if, generally 
speaking, a man or woman could know 
that he could work on the west coast or 
east coast, in the North or in the South, 
if his work touched commerce, with the 
benefits of the same national minimum 
wage law. 

I am glad to observe that this subject 
has been discussed in a political fashion 
in California, I am glad to observe that 
the leaders of the party of the distin- 
guished senior Senator from Texas have 
urged a national minimum wage for 
agriculture; and I am glad to observe 
that my party in California has iterated 
and reiterated its interest in the estab- 
lishment by the Congress of the national 
minimum wage. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Recorp at 
this point excerpts of the last three plat- 
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forms of the Republican State Central 
Committee of California: 

There being no objection, the excerpts 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Republican Platjorm of 1962—“ .'. . the 
Republican Party pledges to . . Support a 
federal minimum wage for agricultural work- 
ers and oppose a state minimum wage on 
the basis that it would place California’s 
agriculture in an unfair competitive posi- 
tion.” 

Republican Platform of 1964 — We en- 
dorse a national minimum wage for farm 
workers so that California will not be in a 
competitive disadvantage with the rest of 
the nation.” 

Republican Platform of 1966 Major leg- 
islation affecting agricultural employees in- 
cluding minimum wage and employee repre- 
sentation should be considered on a uniform 
national basis.” 


Mr, KUCHEL. Mr. President, I wish 
to allude to one part of the bill which 
limits the applicability of these agricul- 
tural employees provisions to those farm- 
ers who during any one quarter in the 
previous four have utilized 500 man- 
days. That, in itself, will serve to 
eliminate a large section of the farmers 
of America. . 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator has expired. 

Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for 5 ad- 
ditional minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out. objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. KUCHEL, Mr. President, indeed 
this legislation would affect only a very 
small percentage of the farms in this 
country. It would, however, operate with 
respect to some 400,000 farmworkers. 

Mr. President, I shall make one gen- 
eral observation and then I shall con- 
clude. 

I spoke briefly the other day before 
the subcommittee dealing with the prob- 
lem of cities. Every city in this land is 
deeply concerned with the seething po- 
tential upheaval, as well as the actual 
disturbances which have taken place 
across this country. We are interested 
in getting the best guidance possible 
to preserve our country, to make it 
stronger, and to give the American 
family a little better opportunity to go 
forward. 

One distinguished educator, speaking 
on this subject in my State, said earlier 
this year: 

The economic unity of these families de- 
pends on daily wages. What can we predict 
of a nation which places these children at 
an early disadvantage as a result of median 
earnings for 245,000 male adults of $774 per 
year? This cannot possibly begin to sus- 
tain the basic needs for decent family living. 
Certainly, a minimum wage rate for an adult 
male worker should enable him to rear a 
family in decency and respect. What stand- 
ard of living decency can be expected where 
72 per cent of male adult workers earn less 
than $3,000 per year? The advocated mini- 
mum of one dollar and forty cents per hour 
as a national minimum for field work is 
hardly adequate today. 


Mr. President, I agree. At least we 
should provide in this legislation that 
the American farmworker is going to be 
treated exactly the same as any worker 
in the American economy. 
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Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. Mr. 
President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. KUCHEL. I yield. 

Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. The 
Senator spoke of $1 and $1.25 an hour 
for farmers. Does the Senator include 
in that figure housing, which is often 
furnished, a garden, and other things? 
Is that included as part of the $1.25? 

Mr. KUCHEL. It is, and I am glad 
the Senator asked me that question. 
Those things which are ordinarily room, 
board, and other facilities, customarily 
furnished employees, are wages and are a 
part of the provisions of the bill, and also 
of my amendment. 

Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. Are 
they deducted from the $1.25 minimum? 

Mr. KUCHEL. They would make up 
that portion of the salary for the work- 
week that they would represent. 

Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. That 
would be a very complicated business, 
would it not, deducting housing and 
things of that order? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator from California has 
expired. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
I yield myself 5 minutes in opposition to 
the amendment offered by the distin- 
guished Senator from California. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Texas is recognized for 5 
minutes. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
I appreciate the remarks of the Senator 
from California. I think there is much 
merit in them, borne out by the abun- 
dance of his experience. California has 
the greatest agricultural income of any 
State in the Union. My State of Texas 
has the most farmers, and therefore the 
most farm families, but California has 
the greatest agricultural income. Un- 
der this situation, there is much merit 
in the amendment. 

However, this matter was voted on in 
the subcommittee and in the full com- 
mittee. That position has been stated, 
on page 19 of the report, as follows: 

The committee is fully aware of its re- 
sponsibility in extending the minimum wage 
standards of the Fair Labor Standards Act 
to agricultural employment for the first 
time. The initial rate established for farm- 
workers is the same rate set for all newly 
covered workers—81 an hour in February 
1967. The bill further provides that the in- 
creases in the minimum wage for farm- 
workers wil’ parallel the increases provided 
for newly covered nonfarmworkers—in Feb- 
ruary 1968, to $1.15; and in February 1969, 
to $1.30. While the committee has provided 
for two additional increases for nonfarm 
newly covered workers so that all nonfarm- 
workers will be required to be paid at least 
$1.60 by February 1969, no schedule of 
escalation has been included to raise farm- 
workers to the Federal minimum wage of 
$1.60. It is the intention of this committee 
that all workers under the act be subject to 
a single minimum wage. The committee 
action in limiting the pattern of escalation 
for agriculture at this time to $1.30 in 
February 1969 is to insure that there be a 
careful evaluation of the effects of applying a 
minimum wage to agriculture. The com- 
mittee expects that agriculture will adjust 
without adverse effects as have other in- 
dustries under the act and that additional 
increases will be provided in the future. 
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Mr. President, grave misgivings have 
been expressed by the Senator from Flor- 
ida, the Senator from Louisiana, and the 
Senator from Mississippi, that this might 
limit agricultural opportunities for farm 
labor. I do not agree with that premise. 
In the language of the Declaration of 
Independence, having “a decent respect 
to the opinions of mankind,” I respect 
their great knowledge, and their great 
experience. However, both the subcom- 
mittee and the full committee voted on 
this matter and we have limited it to 2 
years. We have kept it at the same level 
with the other amendment for 2 years. 
We thought it best, with respect to the 
grave misgivings of some that this might 
adversely affect agriculture, to stop there 
and look at it again before we provided 
further escalation, to see whether it has 
been beneficial to agriculture and to 
American farm families, as the majority 
thought it would. If it works adversely, 
which 1 do not for a moment think it will 
do—but if it does, we would see what 
other steps should be taken. That is why 
we stopped the escalation; not because it 
is too much; not because it can bring the 
farmer up, but to find out what the effect 
on agriculture will be. 

I commend the Senator from Califor- 
nia for bringing this to the attention of 
the Senate. 

I sympathize with his position. I re- 
alize the need of these people for higher 
earnings. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, will 
55 Senator from Texas yield me 5 min- 
utes? 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. - Mr. President, 
I yield 5 minutes to the Senator from 
Florida. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Florida is recognized for 
5 minutes. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, earlier 
in the day, in the course of argument 
on the bill, I and other Senators pointed 
out the fact that there are those who, 
standing in the wings, are anxious to 
escalate the minimum wage rate for 
agricultural workers at the earliest pos- 
sible date, in order to bring agricultural 
labor to a comparable basis, or on a par- 
ity with industrial labor. 

I did not anticipate that we would 
haye that point demonstrated so clearly, 
and so soon, as it has been in the last 
few minutes, by the distinguished Sen- 
ator from California in introducing his 
amendment which proposes to put ag- 
ricultural labor on the identically same 
rate as industrial labor, beginning 5 
years from now and extending it con- 
tinuously thereafter. 

Mr. President, it is apparent that that 
kind of treatment is notice to the farm- 
ing community of the Nation that the 
traditional differences and the natural 
differences between agriculture and ag- 
ricultural workers and industry and in- 
dustrial workers are to be abandoned as 
quickly as possible by the ardent adher- 
ents of the bill, or at least by some of 
them. 

I thank the distinguished Senator 
from Texas for his position. I greatly 
approve of his taking a position which, 
for the time being, on this matter, is 
much more favorable to agriculture than 
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is the amendment of the Senator from 
California. I sincerely trust the amend- 
ment offered as a substitute by the Sen- 
ator from California will be defeated. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. I thank the 
Senator from Florida. I appreciate that 
he recognizes how moderate the com- 
eas has been with respect to agricul- 

e. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, may I 
have 2 minutes to ask questions of the 
Senator from California? 

Mr. JAVITS. I yield 2 minutes to the 
Senator from Ohio. 

Mr, LAUSCHE. The Senator from 
North Dakota [Mr. Younc] asked the 
Senator from California whether, under 
his amendment, there would be deducted 
from the fixed pay the value of lodging 
and food furnished. I understood the 
answer of the Senator from California 
to be that it would. 

Mr. KUCHEL. My amendment is not 
so drawn that it specifically provides 
that. It refers to the present law, which 
does precisely provide that. The pres- 
ent law 

Mr. HOLLAND. The pending bill. 

Mr. KUCHEL. Let me read from the 
report. I read from page 19: 

Room, board, and other facilities custom- 
arily furnished employees by employers are 
“wages” according to their fair value or rea- 
sonable cost as provided for in section 3(m) 
of the act. 


The “act” refers to the present law. 

Mr. President, I now yield 5 minutes 
to the able Senator from New Jersey. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from New Jersey is recognized 
for 5 minutes. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. 
President, I do not want to embarrass 
the chairman of the Labor Subcommit- 
tee, but I have been most impressed with 
the full knowledge and eloquence which 
he has brought to this debate. I am 
proud to serve on that subcommittee. I 
am proud of my chairman. But I am 
proud, too, to support the minority side, 
on this amendment as expressed by its 
second in command, the Senator from 
California [Mr. KUCHEL], 

Mr. President, agriculture is a core 
activity in the economy of this country. 
For the life of me I have not been able to 
understand the reasons why agriculture 
has been so backwardly treated when it 
comes to economic and social legislation 
for its workers. 

I mentioned in our brief discussion 
with the Senator from Florida [Mr. Hol- 
LAND], that I would quote from the 1938 
debate on the Fair Labor Standards Act. 
I now quote Representative J. Mark Wil- 
cox on the floor of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, when he said during that 
debate: 

Now it is most remarkable that a measure 
purporting to be in the interest of the under- 
paid working people of the country should 
exempt from its operation so many groups 
and classes of workmen... 

The framers of this bill have been very 
careful to provide that it shall not apply to 
agricultural labor. God knows if there is any 
class or group of people in America who are 
underpaid and whose very existence is made 
unsafe and uncertain both by man and by 
nature it is that group who must depend 
upon agriculture for a livelihood. 
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It was at that time that the decision 
was made not to include agricultural 
labor under the Fair Labor Standards 
Act of 1938. Indeed, I think the pro- 
posal before us today represents the first 
time that a determined effort has been 
made over this long period of two dec- 
ades to include agriculture. And what 
have we done with the bill with reference 
to this subject? We have included only 
1.6 percent of the farms of theland. We 
have excluded hand-harvests workers 
who were employed on a piece-rate basis. 
We have excluded and excluded. We 
have excluded all but those that are sub- 
stantial producers of farm products. I 
think, and the Senator from Texas will 
correct me if I am in error, we have in- 
cluded only those who would be con- 
sidered in agriculture as being big busi- 
ness. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. The Senator is 
correct. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Inthe 
20-year period, from 1946 to date, I do 
not know what the total national contri- 
bution has been to the agricultural 
community. But I believe that in 1946 
the Commodity Credit Corporation was 
started. I do not know how many bil- 
lions of dollars we have put into it to 
make big business possible in agricul- 
ture. I have supported farm programs 
that have made it possible for us to 
take, on loan, surpluses to keep agricul- 
ture stable. 

This is not a disadvantaged industry 
by any means. I am sure the senior 
Senator from Louisiana [Mr. ELLENDER] 
has figures showing how much money 
has been placed into these programs. 
The large amounts that people living 
both in the cities and on the farms have 
contributed to this program which makes 
it possible for us to have the most vital 
and dynamic agricultural community in 
the entire world. 

We have had $6 billion years in agri- 
culture, and this program has been going 
on since 1946. 

Now, here is the other side of the coin. 
Notwithstanding the national contribu- 
tion to agriculture, the fact is that the 
average farmworker earns under $8 a 
day and is employed, on the average, 
for 150 days during the year. His aver- 
age annual income has been less than 
$1,000; and even after Public Law 78 
was terminated by Congress, the amount 
of a farmworker’s wages, in an average 
basis, amounts to only $1,200. 

As far as farm income between 1940 
and 1964 is concerned, farm income has 
increased from $11.1 billion to $42.2 
billion. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time 
of the Senator has expired. 

Mr. JAVITS. I yield 2 additional 
minutes on the bill to the Senator from 
New Jersey. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Be- 
tween 1949 and 1965—and this is com- 
paring dollars—the real income to the 
farmer, allowing for the increase in the 
cost of living, has gone up by 40 percent. 

I could go on reciting figure after fig- 
ure. We have a healthy agricultural 
economy in this country, and the only 
individuals not benefiting from it are 
those who bring in the crops. 
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So, Mr. President, I support the 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
California [Mr. KUcHEL] to bring farm- 
workers under the same minimum wage 
rates as all other workers newly covered 
by this bill—$1.60 an hour after 5 years. 

The purpose of minimum wage legis- 
lation is to provide a minimum living 
wage under which employees’ salaries 
shall not fall. For too long we have dis- 
criminated against our Nation’s farm- 
workers by not providing them with this 
basic social benefit. Now, as we for the 
first time legislate to bring agricultural 
workers within minimum wage coverage, 
we are again discriminating against our 
Nation's farm laborers by providing them 
with a different and less effective method 
of coverage. Any rationale for such dis- 
crimination has long since disappeared. 

Agriculture is no longer the family 
farm operation that it was at the turn of 
the century. Rapid mechanization and 
increased growth in the size of our Na- 
tion’s farms has in many ways made 
agriculture similar to our Nation’s other 
large industries. 

For example, between 1940 and 1965, 
the size of the average American farm 
increased from 175 acres to 342 acres. 
The value of assets used in agricultural 
production on the average farm in- 
1 from $6,000 in 1949 to $60,000 in 

Gross farm income between 1940 and 
1964 increased from $11.1 to $42.2 billion. 
Between 1949 and 1965, the average 
farmer received a 40-percent gain in real 
income after allowing for the rise in the 
cost of living. Yet the average farm- 
worker today still earns a daily wage of 
under $8, this is only slightly more than 
the hourly average wage of some skilled 
tradesmen in this country and certainly 
well below the minimum poverty level. 

While there has been a substantial in- 
crease in wages over the last 2 years due 
mainly to the elimination of the bracero 
program, 70 percent of our Nation’s 
farmworkers still earn less than $1.25 an 
hour, 40 percent less than $1 an hour, 
and 34 percent less than 75 cents an 
hour. Hourly average earnings in agri- 
culture were $1.01 an hour on July 1, 
1966, but in some States the average falls 
below 60 cents an hour. The fact that 
the average farmworker is employed for 
less than 150 days during the year fur- 
ther aggravates this situation. 

Certainly, no other segment of our 
population is so poorly paid, yet con- 
tributes so much to our Nation’s health 
and welfare. 

Even more shocking is the realization 
that the gap between agricultural and 
nonagricultural earnings has widened 
during the post-World War IT period. 

Between 1947 and 1964, hourly wages 
in agriculture increased only 64 percent 
while wages jumped 108 percent in retail 
trade, 107 percent in manufacturing and 
131 percent in contract construction. 

More out of kilter, however, is the fact 
that the basic free enterprise principle 
of rewarding worker productivity, seems 
not to have caught on in farm economics. 
Output per man-hour in agriculture was 
2.7 times as great in 1964 as in 1947, 
while in nonagricultural industries it was 
1.6 times as great. One American farm- 
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worker feeds more than 2½ times the 
number of people he did 20 years ago. 
And the increased worker productivity of 
U.S. industry has been outstripped by 
agriculture by 2½ times. 

With increased worker productivity 
and farm profits and production reach- 
ing all-time highs, it is indeed ironic that 
the Senate has before it a minimum wage 
bill which for the first time covers agri- 
cultural farm workers, yet covers them 
at a rate which does not even guarantee 
an income of $3,000 a year, our Nation’s 
poverty level. 

Some have stated that if this amend- 
ment were passed the farmer would 
either be forced out of business by in- 
creased costs or be forced to pass these 
costs on to the consumer causing higher 
food prices. Nothing could be further 
from the truth. 

As I have previously mentioned, farm 
income and production are today at all- 
time highs. 

Moreover, food today is one of the 
biggest bargains on the market for the 
American consumer. For the years 1947 
through 1949 actual food expenditures 
took up 26 percent of the average family 
income. By 1963 this figure had reached 
a low of 19 percent. For the years 1964 
and 1965, only 18.5 percent of the aver- 
age family budget was spent on food ex- 
penditures. 

Farm labor costs are only a small part 
of the retail price paid for food by the 
consumer. Last year when farm wages 
had their greatest increases of the dec- 
ade, food prices remained relatively sta- 
ble. Grapes and carrots were at 5-year 
lows, and California oranges and lemons 
at 4-year lows. The average price of 
dried fruits and vegetables, in August of 
last year, were down 14.2 percent from 
those of August 1965. 

Illustrative of the low labor costs in- 
volved in the production of our Nation’s 
foods is that for a head of lettuce which 
has a retail price of 21 cents, the field 
labor cost is 1 penny, on a pound of 
celery retailing for 1542 cents a pound, 
the cost of field labor is 0.3 to 0.5 cent, 
and on lemons retailing at 24 cents a 
pound, the field labor costs are 0.6 to 
1 cent. 

With labor costs such as these, our Na- 
tion’s farm economy can certainly afford 
to bring its workers out of their abject 
poverty by paying higher wages. The 
services which these workers perform by 
providing us with our bountiful harvest 
of fruits and vegetables should be re- 
warded with wages which will allow them 
to live in dignity and decency. 

As Secretary of Labor Wirtz stated be- 
fore the Migratory Labor Subcommittee 
on July 7, 1965: 

Every industry is different from every 
other industry. But there are basic simi- 
larities, and the time for denying this as far 
as agriculture is concerned is passed. There 
may have been sounder reasons in some 
earlier period for the arguments that agri- 
culture deserves, for some unidentified rea- 
son, a government guaranteed foreign labor 
supply, that normal personnel policies don’t 
apply here, that the farm produce market 
won't support fair wages, that farm employ- 
ment must be excluded from the coverage of 
laws regarding employment generally. But 
if there were once good reasons for these at- 
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titudes, they are now covered deep with his- 
tory’s dust. 


I not only commend the Senator from 
California [Mr. Kucuer] for offering 
this amendment, I applaud him. 

Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, I yield 
1 minute to the Senator from New York 
(Mr. Javits]. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I shall 
support the amendment of the Senator 
from California. I did not support a 
similar amendment in committee be- 
cause I did not feel a case had been made 
foritthere. But having studied the facts 
and figures, and recognizing the facts 
that apply to factory and farmworkers, 
in essence, I think there ought eventu- 
ally to be parity as between the mini- 
mum wage in the cities and the minimum 
wage on farms. 

There is no provision in the amend- 
ment for overtime. There is a piece- 
rate exemption. 

For all these reasons, the objective 
ought clearly to be stated in the law that 
it is the intention of Congress to provide 
parity so far as farmworkers are con- 
cerned. Hence, I shall support the 
amendment. 

Mr. KUCHEL. I yield 2 minutes to the 
Senator from New York [Mr. KENNEDY]. 

Mr. KENNEDY of New York. Mr. 
President, I support the substitute of- 
fered by the Senator from California 
(Mr. Kucuet]. I support it, first because 
it would defeat the proposal of the Sen- 
ator from Florida [Mr. HOLLAND] to elim- 
inate the farmworker coverage from 
the bill, a proposal which I strongly op- 
pose; and, second, because it would have 
the equitable effect of bringing the treat- 
ment of farmworkers into line with that 
accorded other newly covered workers. 

The provisions for farmworkers in the 
bill are actually very limited and very 
modest in scope, and, in my judgment, 
long overdue. President Roosevelt, for 
example, called for coverage of farm- 
workers in his message transmitting the 
proposal for the original Fair Labor 
Standards Act to the Congress in 1937. 

Now, nearly 30 years later, when ag- 
riculture has become a far more mech- 
anized, far more prosperous, far more 
commercial enterprise, we are finally 
getting part way around to doing what 
President Roosevelt called for. 

I emphasize part way. The fact is 
that the minimum wage coverage for 
farmworkers in this bill will affect only 
a little over 1 percent of the Nation’s 
farms. It will affect farms with seven or 
more full-time employees, and a farm 
of that size is quite a commercial en- 
terprise. 

And the pay which this provision 
guarantees to the 390,000 workers on the 
1 percent of the farms affected is not 
going to make anyone rich. The ini- 
tial coverage which Senator HOLLAND 
would eliminate, and which the Kuchel 
substitute would save, is only $1 an hour. 
This will guarantee the great sum of $40 
a week—$2,080 a year to the man who 
is fortunate enough to work all year. 
Thus the Senator from Florida would 
eliminate from this bill a guarantee of 
a wage which itself does not even rise 
to the poverty level. The problem with 
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the farmworker provisions of this legis- 
lation is not that they are too extensive 
but that they are not extensive enough. 

For example, the agricultural workers 
are not even scheduled to receive the full 
$1.60 rate that other newly covered 
workers will receive by 1971. The rate 
for agricultural workers is scheduled to 
rise to $1.30 in 1969, but no further in- 
crease is provided. Senator KucHEL’s 
substitute would remedy this particular 
inequity. It is one of the proposals 
which Senator WILLIAMS of New Jersey 
and I made in subcommittee to make the 
coverage of farmworkers more adequate, 
and I am glad to support it on the floor. 
It would bring a measure of equity to 
the treatment accorded farmworkers, 
giving them what other newly covered 
workers will receive, which seems only 
just. 

Although the farmworker coverage in 
the bill is minimal in scope, it is never- 
theless worthwhile, for it will improve 
the conditions under which some of our 


‘farmworkers toil. Last year farmwork- 


ers who worked only on farms during the 
year earned an average of $689 for the 
entire year. They worked only 100 days 
on the average. Workers who had a 
little nonfarm work in addition had an 
average income of $1,379. These wages 
are intolerable for a Nation as wealthy 
asours. Thirty-four percent of the farm 
workers around the country were paid 
less than $0.75 an hour last year. $0.75 
an hour is $30 a week, $1,560 a year. In 
some States, the average wage for farm 
workers was less than $0.60 an hour. To 
guarantee a dollar on those large farms 
which are really commercial enterprises 
seems to be a modest proposal indeed. 

And if there was any justification for 
not including farm workers in past years, 
it no longer applies. Agriculture, par- 
ticularly on farms of the size covered by 
this bill, is now a mechanized industrial 
enterprise, and there is no reason to have 
inferior labor standards in such a situ- 
ation. 

Over the years, while we have neglected 
the conditions under which farm laborers 
work, they have been falling further and 
further behind their counterparts in the 
nonagricultural occupations. 

Between 1947 and 1964, for example, 
hourly wages in agriculture increased 64 
percent, while in the retail trades wages 
rose 108 percent, 107 percent in manu- 
facturing and 131 percent in contract 
construction. In dollar figures, an 
average worker in manufacturing earns 
$2.66 an hour, in the production of 
durable goods, $2.84 an hour, and in non- 
durable goods, $2.04 an hour. An aver- 
age farm worker now earns $1.01 an 
hour. 

I believe the modest coverage con- 
tained in this legislation is the least we 
ean do to begin bringing the long- 
neglected farm worker into some kind of 
share in the great wealth which our 
Nation has accumulated. I urge the 
Senate to adopt the substitute proposed 
by the Senator from California and 
thereby reject the amendment of the 
Senator from Florida. 

Mr. KUCHEL. I yield back the re- 
mainder of my time. 
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Mr. YARBOROUGH. I yield back the 
remainder of my time. I ask for the 
yeas and nays on the amendment. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, do I 
correctly understand that the first vote 
will come on the amendment in the 
nature of a substitute offered by the Sen- 
ator from California? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator is correct. 

Mr. JAVITS. Whatever results from 
that vote will then determine whether 
there will be a vote on the Holland- 
Ellender amendment? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. There 
will be a vote on the Holland-Ellender 
amendment whether it be amended or 
not. 

The clerk will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk called 
the roll. 

Mr. MANSFIELD (after haying voted 
in the affirmative). Mr. President, on 
this vote I have a pair with the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Alabama [Mr. 
SPARKMAN], who is absent on official 
business. If he were present and vot- 
ing, he would vote “nay.” If I were per- 
mitted to vote, I would vote “yea.” 
Therefore, I withdraw my vote. 

Mr. NELSON (after having voted in 
the affirmative). Mr, President, on this 
vote I have a pair with the Senator from 
Florida [Mr. SmarHers], If he were 
present and voting, he would vote “nay.” 
If I were permitted to vote, I would vote 
“yea.” Therefore, I withdraw my vote. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I announce 
that the Senator from Alaska [Mr. 
BARTLETT], the Senator from Alaska [Mr. 
Gruenine], the Senator from Missouri 
(Mr. Lone], the Senator from Montana 
(Mr. MercaLF], and the Senator from 
Alabama [Mr. SPARKMAN] are absent on 
official business. 

I also announce that the Senator from 
Indiana [Mr. HARTKE], the Senator from 
Arizona [Mr. HAYDEN], and the Senator 
from Florida [Mr. SMATHERS] are neces- 
sarily absent. 

I further announce that, if present 
and voting, the Senator from Alaska 
(Mr. BARTLETT], the Senator from Alas- 
ka [Mr. Grueninc], and the Senator 
from Missouri [Mr. Lone] would each 
vote “nay.” 

Mr. KUCHEL. I announce that the 
Senator from Utah (Mr. BENNETT] and 
the Senator from California [Mr. 
MourpxHy] are absent because of illness. 

The Senator from Idaho [Mr. Jor- 
DAN] and the Senator from Wyoming 
[Mr. Suwpson] are necessarily absent. 

If present and voting, the Senator 
from Utah [Mr. Bennetr], the Senator 
from Idaho [Mr. Jorpan], and the Sen- 
ator from Wyoming [Mr. SIMPSON] 
would each vote “nay.” 

The result was announced—yeas 22, 
nays 64, as follows: 

[No. 222 Leg.] 
YEAS—22 


Case Kennedy, Mass. Pell 

Clark Kennedy, N.Y. Proxmire 
Douglas Kuchel Ribicoff 

Fong Magnuson Tydings 

Hart McGee Wiliams, N.J. 
Inouye Moss Young, Ohio 
Jackson Neuberger 

Javits Pastore 
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NAYS—64 

Aiken Ervin Morton 
Allott Pannin Mundt 
Anderson Fulbright Muskie 

Gore Pearson 
Bayh Griffin Prouty 
Bible Harris Randolph 
Boggs Hickenlooper Robertson 
Brewster Hill ussell, S.C 
Burdick Holland Russell, Ga. 
Byrd, Va Hruska Saltonstall 
Byrd, W. Va Jordan, N.C. Scott 
Cannon Lausche Smith 
Carlson Long, La. Stennis 
Church McCarthy Symington 
Cooper McClellan Talmadge 
Cotton McGovern Thurmond 
Curtis Mcintyre Tower 
Dirksen Miller Williams, Del. 
Dodd Mondale Yarborough 
Dominick Monroney Young, N. Dak. 
Eastland Montoya 
Ellender > Morse 

NOT VOTING—14 
Bartlett Jordan, Idaho Nelson 
Bennett Long, Mo, Simpson 
Gruening Mansfield Smathers 
Hartke Metcalf Sparkman 
Hayden Murphy 
So Mr. KucHet’s amendment was re- 

jected. 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
I move to reconsider the vote by which 
the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. PASTORE, I move to lay the 
motion on the table. 

The motion was agreed to. 


INCOME TAX TREATMENT OF EX- 
PLORATION EXPENDITURES IN 
THE CASE OF MINING 


Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask that the Chair lay before the 
Senate a message from the House on H.R. 
4665, & bill relating to the income tax 
treatment of exploration expenditures in 
the case of mining. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER laid before 
the Senate a message from the House of 
Representatives announcing its disagree- 
ment to the amendments of the Senate to 
the bill (H.R. 4665) relating to the in- 
come tax treatment of exploration ex- 
penditures in the case of mining and re- 
questing a conference with the Senate on 
the disagreeing votes of the two Houses 
thereon. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I move that 
the Senate insist upon its amendments, 
agree to the request of the House for a 
conference, and that the Chair appoint 
the conferees on the part of the Senate. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Presiding Officer appointed Mr. Lone of 
Louisiana, Mr. SMATHERS, Mr, ANDERSON, 
Mr. Wins of Delaware, and Mr. 
Cartson conferees on the part of the 
Senate. 


FAIR LABOR STANDARDS 
AMENDMENTS OF 1966 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H.R. 13712) to amend the Fair 
Labor Standards Act of 1938 to extend 
its protection to additional employees, to 
raise the minimum wage, and for other 
purposes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question recurs on the amendment of the 
Senator from Florida. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
all time has been yielded back in opposi- 
tion to the amendment of the Senator 
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from Florida which would strike the pro- 
visions with respect to agricultural work- 
ers from the bill. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I yield 
myself 2 minutes on the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Florida is recognized for 
2 minutes. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I call 
attention to the fact that there were 22 
votes to put agricultural labor on parity 
with industrial labor. There were two 
live pairs. That makes 24 votes for that 
position. 

If there is any better showing required 
that there is already sentiment existing 
to put agricultural labor on comparable 
rates with industrial labor, we have had 
that demonstrated here in the last few 
minutes, 

I hope that the amendment can be 
agreed to. 

Mr. President, I ask for the yeas and 
nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 1 
yield myself 1 minute on the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Texas is recognized for 1 
minute. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, will the 
Chair restore the Senate to order? 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. There 
will be order in the Senate. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
I point out that the amendment of the 
Senator from Florida would strike all 
agricultural labor from the protection 
afforded by the bill. The agricultural 
labor that would be covered under the 
bill involves only 1.6 percent of the farms 
in the country, 98.4 percent of the farms 
in the United States are exempt under 
the pending bill. That 1.6 percent of 
the farms in the country employ 390,000 
farm laborers. 

It is the position of the House and of 
the committee that we should support 
this very modest provision in the bill to 
give protection to some agricultural 
workers. Since the Kuchel amendment 
has been rejected, it would go only to 
$1.30 and stop there. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. YARBOROUGH I was about to 
yield back 20 seconds. 

I yield to the Senator from Mississippi. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, can the 
Senator from Texas guarantee that if 
this measure becomes law there will not 
be a further encroachment on the little 
fellows which will crush them to death? 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. We are not 
seeking to crush them to death. This in- 
volves only 1.6 percent of the farms all 
over America. This is a bill to protect 
the small farmers and put them in a 
competitive position. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, All time 
having been yielded back, the question is 
on agreeing to the amendment of the 
Senator from Florida. On this question 
the yeas and nays have been ordered, 
and the clerk will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. MANSFIELD (after having voted 
in the negative). Mr. President, on this 
vote I have a pair with the distinguished 
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Senator from Alabama [Mr. SPARKMAN]. 
If he were present and voting, he would 
vote “yea.” If I were permitted to vote, 
I would vote “nay.” Therefore, I with- 
hold my vote. 

The assistant legislative clerk resumed 
and concluded the call of the roll. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I announce 
that the Senator from Alaska [Mr. BART- 
LETT], the Senator from Alaska [Mr. 
GRUENING], The Senator from Missouri 
(Mr. Lone], the Senator from Montana 
[Mr. MertcatF], and the Senator from 
Alabama [Mr. SPARKMAN] are absent on 
official business. 

I also announce that the Senator from 
Indiana [Mr. HARTKE], and the Senator 
from Arizona [Mr. HAYDEN] are neces- 
sarily absent. 

1. 5 announce that, if present 
and voting, the Senator from Alaska 
(Mr. BARTLETT], the Senator from Alaska 
Mr. Grouenine], and the Senator from 
Missouri [Mr. Lonc] would each vote 

Mr. KUCHEL. I announce that the 
Senator from Utah [Mr. BENNETT] and 
the Senator from California [Mr. 
Murpuy] are absent because of illness. 
The Senator from Idaho [Mr. JORDAN] 
and the Senator from Wyoming [Mr. 
Smumpson] are necessarily absent. 

If present and voting, the Senator from 
Utah [Mr. BENNETT], the Senator from 
Idaho [Mr. JorpAn], and the Senator 
from Wyoming [Mr. Simpson] would 
each vote “yea.” 

If present and voting, the Senator from 
California [Mr. Murry] would vote 
“nay.” 

The result was announced—yeas 37, 
nays 51, as follows: 


[No. 223 Leg.] 
YEAS—37 

Allott Fannin bertson 
Bass Fulbright Russell, S.C. 
Boggs Hickenlooper Russell, Ga 
Byrd, Va. Hill Scott 
Carlson Holland Smathers 
Coo) ka Stennis 
Co Jordan, N.C. Talmadge 

Lausche Thurmond 
Dirksen Long, La Tower 
Dominick McClellan Williams, Del. 
Eastland Morton Young, N. Dak. 
Ellender Mundt 
Ervin Pearson 

NAYS—51 

Hart Moss 

Anderson Inouye Muskie 
yh Jackson Nelson 
Bible Javits Neuberger 
Brewster Kennedy, Mass. Pastore 
Burdick Kennedy, N.Y. Pell 
Byrd, W. Va Kuchel Prouty 
Cannon Magnuson Proxmire 
Case McCarthy Randolph 
Church McGee Ribico 
Clark McGovern Saltonstall 
Dodd McIntyre Smith 
Douglas Miller Symington 
Fong Mondale Tydings 
Gore Monroney Williams, N.J. 
Griffin Montoya Yarborough 
Harris Morse Young, Ohio 
NOT a 
Bartlett Hayden 
Bennett TORE, Idaho Murphy 
Gru Long, Mo. Simpson 
Hartke Mansfield Sparkman 
So Mr. HoLLAND’s amendment was re- 

jected. 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
I move to reconsider the vote by which 
the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. JAVITS. I move to lay that mo- 
tion on the table. 
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The motion to lay on the table was 

agreed to. 

ORDER OF BUSINESS—ORDER FOR RECESS UNTIL 
10 A.M. TOMORROW 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I yield 
myself 1 minute on the bill. 

I yield myself the time to ask the ma- 
jority leader as to his desires. I am pre- 
pared to lay down the child labor 
amendment and make it the pending 
business. I am not prepared to debate 
it tonight. I should like the majority 
leader to give us his wishes. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, in 
response to the question of the distin- 
guished senior Senator from New York, 
there will be no more votes tonight, be- 
cause I think we are all pretty tired. 

However, I ask unanimous consent 
that when the Senate completes its busi- 
ness today, it stand in recess until 10 
o'clock tomorrow morning. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Byrp of Virginia in the chair). Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and 
it is so ordered. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. For the intomin- 
tion of the Senate, there will be no 
morning hour, and at 10 o’clock, at the 
conclusion of the prayer and the reading 
of the Journal, we will go directly on the 
bill and the Javits amendment, which I 
understand will be the pending business 
at that time. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I call up 
my amendment No. 759 and ask unani- 
mous consent that debate on it may be 
suspended until tomorrow. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is 
there objection to the request of the 
Senator from New York? The Chair 
hears none, and it is so ordered. The 
amendment will be stated. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the reading of 
the amendment may be dispensed with 
but that it be printed at this point in the 
RECORD. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The amendment (No. 759) is as fol- 
lows: 

On page 43, strike out lines 14 through 17 
and insert in lieu thereof the following: 

“(c) (1) The provisions of section 12 re- 
lating to child labor shall not apply to any 
employee employed in agriculture outside of 
school hours for the school district where 
such employee is living while he is so em- 
ployed, if such employee— 

“(A) is employed by his parents, or by a 
person standing in the place of his parent, 
on a farm owned or operated by such parent 
or person, or on & neighboring farm, as de- 
fined by the Secretary of Labor, or 

“(B) is fourteen years of age or over, or 

“(C) is twelve years of age or over and is 
employed on a farm to which he commutes 
daily within twenty-five miles of his perma- 
nent residence, and (i) such employment is 
with the written consent of his parent or 
person standing in place of his parent, or 
(ii) his parent or person standing in place 
of his parent is also employed on the same 
farm, The Secretary may by regulation pre- 
scribe maximum working hours and other 
conditions for the protection of the health 
and safety of children employed pursuant to 
this subparagraph (C).” 


INTEREST RATES AND INFLATION 


Mr. GORE. Mr. President, one of the 
most persistently consistent factors con- 
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tributing to the inflation we are now 
experiencing is the rise in corporate pro- 
fits. With variations in depreciation, 
and other bookkeeping gimmicks, the 
best measure of corporate well-being is 
profits plus capital consumption allow- 
ances. 

In 1960, profits after taxes plus allow- 
ances amounted to $51.6 billion. By 1965, 
this figure had risen to $80.8, and is now 
running at about $87.2 billion. This 
represents an increase, over the short 
span of 5 or 6 years of some 69 percent. 
It should be noted that a very significant 
portion of this increase in corporate prof- 
its is attributable to tax reduction, in- 
vestment tax credit and accelerated 
depreciation. 

With corporate health so Clearly 
robust, many questions are being asked 
about the odd behavior of the stock 
market. 

Many economists think a great many 

economic decisions are psychologically 
based. In any event, there is much un- 
certainty about the future course of the 
iment actions 
affecting the economy. 
The indicators of economic. health, it 
should be realized, are mixed. As I have 
just said, corporate profits and dividends 
continue to rise sharply. The stock 
market has recently suffered sharp 
declines. Total industrial activity con- 
tinues brisk, but certain segments, not- 
ably housing starts and automobile sales, 
have fallen off badly. : 

I think it is generally realized that 
high interest rates cannot really regu- 
late the economy. Reliance upon high 
and higher interest rates to curb inflation 
has brought imbalances and inequities. 

Everyone is waiting for the President, 
with the power and prestige of the Office 
of President, backed up as he is by the 
wealth of talent in the Council of Eco- 
nomic Advisers, the Treasury Depart- 
ment, various agencies with credit and 
debt management functions to provide 
the leadership that is needed and neces- 
sary to bring down usurious interest 
rates. The acuteness of the need for 
such Presidential leadership is illus- 
trated by the fact that Johnson interest 
rates are now higher than Hoover rates, 
higher now that at any time in 45 years. 

Time is fast running out for any mean- 
ingful action to be taken before Congress 
adjourns this year. The President had 
an opportunity yesterday at his mews 
conference to take and to announée his 
arrival at some hard decisions. He 
passed. He settled for platitudes, mild 
admonitions, and an indefinite reference 
to congressional action. He chose to ig- 
nore the Truman maxim, “The buck 
stops here.” But there is yet time for 
action. Without action both interest 
rates and the cost of living will further 
rise, bringing hardship in their wake. 

Mr. President, the time is short, but 
there is yet time to act. 


ACHIEVING PEACE IN VIETNAM 


Mr. PELL. Mr. President, former 
Ambassador Anthony B. Akers, an ex- 
perienced individual in the field of diplo- 
macy and a distinguished and thoughtful 
man, has developed a memorandum con- 
cerning the possibility of achieving a 
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peaceful and generally acceptable solu- 

tion to the Vietnam problem. 

I believe that his memorandum might 
be of interest not only to our country 
but to other countries. In any case, I 
am sure it will interest my colleagues 
and for this reason I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have it printed in the Recorp. 

I believe this approach is a worth- 
while one and that the Akers proposal 
should be followed to its logical conclu- 
sion. Both as an old friend of Mr. Akers 
and as an American, I wish him every 
success in his efforts. 

There being no objection, the memo- 
randum was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

MEMORANDUM: PROPOSED CoUKSE OF ACTION 
FOR THE UNITED NATIONS IN RE VIETNAM, 
Aucvsr 3, 1966 

I. PREFATORY COMMENT: 


North and South Vietnam combined com- 
prise 127,000 square miles and more than 34 
Million people supported essentially by a 
rice-growing economy based on ancient and 
traditional social systems evolved by a people 
identifiable 2000 years ago. 

In the same year, 1945, that the United 
Nations was founded, there began in Viet- 
nam the fateful struggle which soon flared 
into open warfare. Even before that date 
Vietnam had become a war torn area, occu- 
pied by the Japanese in 1940. For more than 
a quarter century, therefore, the tides of 
violence in Vietnam have ebbed and flowed 
across the headlines of the world. Most of 
the major powers have been involved in 
either principal or ancillary roles at one time 
or another. So have several small nations. 

Although the struggle in Vietnam has 
paralleled the life of the United Nations, that 
body has been neither willing nor seemingly 
able to influence the course of events there. 

From 1945-54 the Vietnamese struggle cen- 
tered on the issue of colonialism and the 
political question of self-determination. 
After the defeat of French military forces at 
Dienbienphu, the cease-fire and Geneva 
Accords of 1954 ended colonialism and di- 
vided Vietnam into North and South with 
provisions for subsequent elections. Such 
elections were not held in either South Viet- 
nam or in North Vietnam. 

Since 1954 the struggle, often brutal and 
cruel in character, has found its focus in 
South Vietnam between forces vying for con- 
trol of South Vietnam. Each side has re- 
ceived and is receiving external assistance. 
More recently the conflict has been brought 
into North Vietnam, especially through air- 
bombing. 


Il. PRINCIPLE OF UNITED NATION’S 
INTERVENTION 

COnciliation is the keynote to successful 
intervention by the United Nations in the 
Vietnamese struggle. The United Nations 
cannot intervene with success if it attempts 
to deal with charges and counter-charges of 
“aggression” or attempts to censure or to 
assess responsibility for the present situation 
in Viet Nam. It is imperative that the 
United Nations function strictly as a media- 
tory framework which looks only forward— 
toward peaceful solution. If it is to succeed 
in Viet Nam, the United Nations must ad- 
here strictly to its most basic purpose: serv- 
ing as an international framework of last 
resort to which appeal can be made above 
the intense fervor of political passion and 
continuing military combat. 

The United Nations must encourage nego- 
tiations, and, if that does not succeed, it 
must then invoke the ballot box of the elec- 
toral process in the cause of self-determina- 
tion. 

Although the keynote is conciliation, there 
exists much persuasive power in the “‘cleans- 
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ing, clarifying and compelling” influence of 
the bright glare of the “world spotlight” 
shining with continuous intensity on the 
Vietnamese situation. 

With a reasonable proposal for settlement 
subject to reasonable modifications spelled 
out in detail beforehand, obstructionism 
would soon become apparent to the entire 
world in such a cleansing intensity of light 
from the very first step through final settle- 
ment. 


II. THE QUESTION AT ISSUE AND THE UNITED 
NATIONS CHARTER 


Irrefutably the central question at issue 
in Vietnam, admitted by both sides, is the 
political question involving the inherent 
right of the people of South Vietnam to 
determine their own fate. Irrefutable, also, 
is the clarity of intent and meaning of the 
“Purposes and Principles” of the United 
Nations Charter set forth in Article 1 as 
follows: 

1. To maintain international peace and 
security, and to that end: to take effective 
collective measures for the prevention and 
removal of threats to the peace, and for the 
suppression of acts of aggression or other 
breaches of the peace, and to bring about by 
peaceful means, and in conformity with the 
principles of justice and international law, 
adjustment or settlement of international 
disputes or situations which might lead to a 
breach of the peace. 

2. To develop friendly relations among 
nations based on respect for the principle of 
equal rights and self-determination of peo- 
ples, and to take other appropriate meas- 
ures to strengthen universal peace; 


Iv. THE THREAT TO PEACE AND THE UNITED 
NATIONS OBLIGATION 


It is self-evident that the Vietnamese situ- 
ation now constitutes, and for an extended 
period of time has constituted, a clear and 
continuing threat to international peace. 
It follows, therefore that the United Nations 
has an obligation and enduring responsibil- 
ity under its Charter to remove such an 
obvious threat to world peace and actively 
to participate in the settlement of the Viet- 
namese struggle. 

Neither North nor South Vietnam is a 
member of the United Nations. In this mat- 
ter Section 6 of Article 2 of the United Na- 
tions Charter provides jurisdiction: 

“6. The Organization shall ensure that 
states which are not Members of the United 
Nations act in accordance with these Prin- 
ciples so far as may be necessary for the 
maintenance of international peace and se- 
curity.” 

It is not enough for the United Nations to 
attempt to use its good offices” to stop the 
fighting and to encourage negotiations. The 
Secretary General and member nations al- 
ready have offered these placatory measures. 

It now becomes the solemn obligation of 
the United Nations actively to intervene. 


V. TWO PROPOSED COURSES OF ACTION FOR THE 
UNITED NATIONS 


The two courses set forth below call for 
immediate initiation of action by the United 
Nations. Course A is aimed toward the logi- 
cal first step of negotiation, and course B is 
based on self-determination through the 
electoral process, The failure of Course A 
leaves no productive alternative except to 
invoke immediate pursuit of Course B. 

Course A: 1, The Secretary-General and/or 
the Security Council shall summon a con- 
ference of representatives of the governments 
of all member nations of the United Na- 
tions which would be entitled, as Asiatic- 
Pacific countries, to membership in a “re- 
gional arrangement” or “regional agency” 
convoked for the purpose of considering the 
Vietnamese problem under Chapter VIII 
(“Regional Arrangements”) of the Charter 
of the United Nations. To such conference 
the Secretary-General and/or the Security 
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Council also shall summon: (a) the princi- 
pals in the Vietnamese conflict; and, (b) 
all other Asiatic-Pacific nations not now 
members of the United Nations which would 
be entitled to membership in such a “re- 
gional arrangement” if such nations were 
now members of the United Nations. 

2. Upon the convocation of such con- 
ference the Secretary-General and/or the 
Security Council shall declare that the Viet- 
namese situation constitutes a grave threat 
to international peace and world order and 
shall call for a cease-fire in Vietnam to be 
followed immediately by negotiations “with- 
out prior conditions” between the principals. 

3. Such conference would proceed to es- 
tablish an “ad hoc Regional Agency“ made 
up of members and non-members of the 
United Nations. Such agency then would 
proceed to oversee negotiations between the 
principals of the Vietnamese conflict, 

If course A does not succeed in a timely 
manner, then, either through such “ad hoc 
Regional Agency” or otherwise, Course B 
shall be invoked with dispatch. 

Course B: 1. “Quarantine Cordon of 
Peace”—Under the peace-keeping mandate of 
the Charter, the United Nations not only has 
the right but the obligation and moral duty 
to prevent and remove threats to the peace. 
Furthermore, when the principal question at 
issue relates to the right of a people to deter- 
mine their own fate and such issue is con- 
joined with military action which gravely 
has threatened international peace for an 
extended period of time, and repeated at- 
tempts to initiate negotiations between the 
principals have failed, then it becomes clear- 
ly obligatory upon the United Nations to 
ring such a region with a “Quarantine Cor- 
don of P ”, and to proceed with all delib- 
erate speed to provide an appropriately 
supervised electoral framework in order that 
self-determination may take place. 

2. It is proposed, therefore, that the United 
Nations proceed at once through the Secur- 
ity Council and/or the General Assembly as 
follows: 

(a) Declare that the conflict in Vietnam 
now constitutes a grave and constantly re- 
curring threat to international peace. 

(b) Declare that a United Nations team is 
being dispatched to both North and South 
Vietnam for the purpose of informing the 
governments of the belligerents that the 
United Nations has decreed that the Viet- 
namese conflict now constitutes a grave and 
constantly recurring threat to international 
peace and world order; and that the United 
Nations calls upon the government of North 
Vietnam and its allies and the government 
of South Vietnam and its allies to enter at 
once upon a cease-fire under the following 
conditions: 

(1) Simultaneously with the cease-fire the 
United Nations shall mandate a “Quarantine 
Cordon of Peace” coterminal with the 
borders of South Vietnam and extending 
three miles on each side of such borders. 

(2) Within a 40-day period dating from 
the cease-fire all foreign and non-resident 
military personnel shall be removed outside 
the borders of South Vietnam except military 
personnel designated by the United Nations 
for peace-keeping purposes. 

(3) The United Nations immediately shall 
begin establishment of a framework for the 
supervision of elections in South Vietnam 
to be held 180 days from the date of cease- 
fire. Such elections shall be held by secret 
ballot for all offices of a national constituent 
legislative body, and for at least a chief 
executive officer and deputy chief executive. 
During the interim 180 day period South 
Vietnam shall be declared a “Peace Zone” 
under a special international “Interim Com- 
mittee” of the United Nations. The integrity 
of such “Peace Zone” shall be guaranteed by 
armed units designated by the United Na- 
tions. Such “Interim Committee” adminis- 
trative framework shall regularly consult 
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with a “Consultative Assemblage” composed 
of fifteen citizens of South Vietnam. This 
“Consultative Assemblage” membership shall 
be representative as far as possible, of all the 
sections of the South Vietnamese people, and 
the members shall be designated by the 
Secretary-General immediately upon effectu- 
ation of a cease-fire. 

(4) One year after the duly elected gov- 
ernment of South Vietnam shall have 
assumed office, South Vietnam and North 
Vietnam shall be invited to become members 
of the United Nations. 

(5) The question as to whether South 
Vietnam and North Vietnam shall be re- 
united shall be postponed for a period of 
twelve years from cease-fire at the end of 
which time elections shall be held separately 
in each country to determine the will of the 
electorate in each country in this matter. 
Such elections at the end of twelve years 
shall be ordered by the government of each 
country and shall be overseen by. United 
Nations teams of observers. In the alterna- 
tive the two then duly constituted govern- 
ments of South Vietnam and North Vietnam 
may negotiate the question of reunification 
at the end of such twelve year period. 

(6) Concurrently with the cease-fire there 
shall be established a United Nations Neu- 
trality Zone for Southeast Asia under the 
auspices of the United Nations. The follow- 
ing nations shall be invited to join: Thailand, 
Laos, North Vietnam, South Vietnam, Cam- 
bodia. 

Those nations which join shall be declared 
neutral nations by the United Nations and 
their neutrality and territorial integrity 
guaranteed by the United Nations provided 
all foreign troops are removed from their 
territories within a 40 day period after join- 
ing the Neutrality Zone. Such neutral coun- 
tries shall be permitted to continue limited 
alliances with other nations but shall not 
receive military assistance through such al- 
liances. 


VI. CONCLUDING COMMENT 


It is urgent that the Vietnam question find 
its way on to the United Nations agenda 
immediately. It is enormously important 
that the United Nations have a definitive 
plan of action in mind when it considers the 
Vietnam question. There are, of course, 
several possible approaches to the problem. 
“Course A” and “Course B” mirror the broad 
meaning of the United Nations Charter. 

These proposed courses of action have been 
drawn in full awareness of the difficulties in- 
herent in implementation. The difference 
in the character of measures taken by the 
Security Council as compared to the Gen- 
eral Assembly have been borne in mind, e.g. 
that the General Assembly cannot order but 
can only recommend, while the Security 
Council may order and enforce its order. 
Cognizance has been taken also of the fact 
that, as yet, the political will to have the 
United Nations assume such a role im the 
Vietnamese struggle has been either not pres- 
ent, or at least not marshalled effectively. 
Neither North Vietnam nor South Vietnam 
is a member of the United Nations. Fur- 
thermore, the most populous nation in the 
world, which is deeply involved in the Viet- 
namese conflict is not a member. In addi- 
tion, a great power may elect to invoke the 
veto in the Security Council against even the 
inscription on the Council's agenda of any 
item relating to Vietnam. Those who would 
oppose such course of action may peremp- 
torily state that the United Nations has no 
business in Vietnam because the situation is 
properly the concern of the Geneva Confer- 
ence which has no connection with the 
United Nations. There are those who may 
restate the view that the United Nations has 
no right to examine the problem, or that 
United Nations action would be inappropri- 
ate, or that the “Purposes and Principles” of 
the United Nations Charter set forth merely 
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general principles rather than more substan- 
tive obligations. 

Technicians can while away weeks, months 
and years on the meaning of the same words 
in different contexts or on the differing legal 
interpretations of similar actions as employed 
by varying agencies of the United Nations. 

In the meantime men, women and chil- 
dren are being killed in a war which hope- 
fully could be terminated through a collec- 
tive will to act on the part of member nations 
of the United Nations. 

It would be difficult to find phrases more 
descriptive of the United Nations purposes 
than “to maintain international peace” and 
“self-determination of peoples.” The entire 
universe is now aware that Vietnam consti- 
tutes a continuing threat to world order— 
the kind of threat which may lead to univer- 
sal conflagration. The principals in the Viet- 
namese struggle readily concede that the 
basic question at issue is that of the right of 
the people of South Vietnam to determine 
their own fate. 

In such situation there should exist an 
avenue of appeal to some supreme interna- 
tional authority, as far removed as possible 
from political passions, which can function 
in a mediatory or conciliatory capacity. The 
United Nations must serve such purpose 
until a better framework is created. 

What has become of the promise of San 
Francisco in 1945 which began: 

“We the peoples of the United Nations 
determined to save succeeding generations 
from the scourge of war, which twice in our 
lifetime has brought untold sorrow to man- 
a 

On June 30, 1936 Halle Selassie made a 
memorable address before the Assembly of 
the League of Nations pleading for the 
League's intervention, which was not forth- 
coming. The League subsequently failed 
and World War II followed shortly thereafter. 
The last words of Haile Selassie’s fervent 
pleas ever since have haunted mankind: 

“Representatives of the world. . What 
answer am I to take back to my people?” 

Wars, and their scope and force have pro- 
gressed trigonometrically since that time. 
In the event of nuclear holocaust no man on 
earth can be safe. 

Today the question could be better 
phrased: 

“Representatives of the world... what 
answer shall all of us take back to all our 
peoples?” 


TOP STATE DEPARTMENT POSTS 


Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, this 
morning’s New York Times contains an 
article written by Richard Eder, entitled 
“Johnson Weighs Appointments to Top 
State Department Posts.“ 

I ask unanimous consent that this arti- 
cle be printed in the Recorp at the con- 
clusion of my remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit 1.) 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, of course, 
this article is pure speculation, but I 
must say that some of the names men- 
tioned for high positions in the State De- 
partment send chills down the backs of a 
number of members of the Committee on 
Foreign Relations, to whose attention I 
have brought the article. 

Those of us interested in peace and in- 
ternational cooperation are gravely con- 
cerned at some of the nominations pend- 
ing before the Committee on Foreign 
Relations of individuals of complete in- 
tegrity and highly skilled but who would, 
apparently, rather fight than switch. 
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I have no doubt that if further names 
come before the Senate for its advice and 
consent with respect to confirmation, the 
hearings in the Committee on Foreign 
Relations will be sufficiently extensive 
to develop to what extent these gentle- 
men are hard liners or are, on the con- 
trary, interested in minimizing the con- 
flict between East and West and in moy- 
ing forward through the orderly devel- 
opment of international institutions 
toward the cause of peace. 

Mr. President, I am confident, at least 
with respect to one of the nominations 
now pending before the Committee on 
Foreign Relations, that there will be ex- 
tensive debate on the floor of the Senate 
with respect to whether the individual— 
who is gentleman of great ability and 
high integrity—nevertheless, represents 
so obsolete an attitude toward foreign 
policy that his confirmation might be 
inadvisable. 

EXHIBIT 1 


[From the New York Times, Aug. 25, 1966] 


JOHNSON WEIGHS APPOINTMENTS TO Tor 
STATE DEPARTMENT Posts 
(By Richard Eder) 

Wasuincton, August 24.—President John- 
son said today that he was nearing a decision 
on restaffing the rapidly emptying top eche- 
lon of the State Department, but gave no 
hint as to his choices. 

The President announced at his news con- 
ference that he had “tentatively selected” a 
successor to Thomas C. Mann, who 
in April as Under Secretary for Economic Af- 
fairs, the department’s third-ranking post. 
[Question 16, Page 18.] 

Mr. Johnson said that he would probably 
not disclose his choice until after U. Alexis 
Johnson, who ranks fourth in the department 
as Deputy Under Secretary for Political Af- 
fairs, was confirmed by the Senate as Am- 
bassador to Japan. 

Saying that “there will be several an- 
nouncements there” the President appeared 
to indicate that he would announce the 
Deputy Under Secretary’s successor at the 
same time. 

The President said that there would be one 
or two other vacancies to be filled “below the 
Secretary of State.” He thus foreshadowed 
the impending resignation of Under Secre- 
tary George W. Ball, and gave substance to 
reports that William J. Crockett, Deputy Un- 
der Secretary for Administration, was plan- 
ning to leave the department. 

The President also announced the nomina- 
tion of John S. Hayes, a broadcasting execu- 
tive, as Ambassador to Switzerland. One or 
two other ambassadorial appointments will 
be announced, he said, as soon as the coun- 
tries to which the prospective ambassadors 
are destined have accepted them. 

Mr. Johnson’s disclosure that he had a 
candidate to fill one of the State Depart- 
ment’s under secretaryships sharpened spec- 
ulation here as to what the department’s 
complexion would be once he had completed 
its most extensive reshuffling in many years. 

Mr. Johnson’s reference to below 
the secretary level made it clear that he in- 
tended to keep Dean Rusk where he is. The 
changes involve the three top policy posts 
under Mr. Rusk, and, if Mr. Crockett leaves, 
the top administrative post as well. 

It is considered virtually certain that Alexis 
Johnson, who coordinates state operations in 
Vietnam and other critical areas with those 
of agencies such as the Defense Department 
and the Central Intelligence Agency, will be 
succeeded by a career Foreign Service officer. 
It is believed likely that a career officer will 
also fill the second under secretaryship—that 
formerly held by Mr. Mann. 
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Although speculation has ranged widely, 
the men most commonly mentioned for the 
two jobs—with no clear estimate of which 
man would get which job—are Lucius D. 
Battle, now Ambassador to the United Arab 
Republic, and Douglas MacArthur 2d, who is 
Assistant Secretary for Congressional Rela- 
tions. 

Two other names mentioned frequently, 
but somewhat less insistently, are those of 
William P. Bundy, Assistant Secretary for 
Far Eastern Affairs, and Ridgway B. Knight, 
Ambassador to Belgium. 

The most important choice, however, and 
one about which there is little informed 
speculating, is that of a successor to Under 
Secretary Ball. 

There has been something of a tradition of 
choosing an Under Secretary whose views 
and style complement, if they do not con- 
tradict, those of the secretary. 

Mr. Ball, for example, has argued for a more 
flexible policy on Vietnam than that advo- 
cated by Mr. Rusk and he was an advocate of 
close Buropean cooperation, a subject that 
Mr. Rusk tends to leave alone. 

Clark Clifford, a foreign policy adviser to 
Presidents Truman, Kennedy and Johnson, 
was reportedly a strong choice for the post. 
His health is not good, however, and his 
appointment is now being discounted. 

Observers here suggest that the President 
is looking for a candidate who will bring, if 
not actually a fresh approach, at least some- 
thing of a fresh image to the department. 
They suggest further that he should have 
somewhat more appeal to liberals in the 
Senate and elsewhere than the battle-worn 
figure of Mr. Rusk does. 


APPROPRIATIONS FOR DEPART- 
MENT OF AGRICULTURE—CON- 
FERENCE REPORT 


Mr. HART. Mr. President, I was un- 
fortunately detained off the floor yester- 
day at the time the Senate adopted and 
thus cleared for the President the con- 
ference report on appropriations for the 
Department of Agriculture. If I could 
have been present, I would have liked 
to have made the following comment. 

While overall the legislation as sent to 
the President has much to commend it, 
I am disappointed that cut from the bill 
was the amendment which I sponsored 
to provide an additional $2.5 million for 
school lunches in needy areas. 

Mr. President, what disturbs me about 
this situation is that while we have been 
responsible in providing funds for the 
school lunch program as a whole—and 
this means lunches in suburbia and in 
the well-to-do neighborhoods as well as 
in the low-income areas—we are short- 
changing the schools in the poor areas 
where a high percentage of the children 
need the free or low-cost lunch. The 
able Senator from South Dakota [Mr. 
McGovern] inserted in the RECORD a 
most compelling example of the need and 
value of this effort when the amendment 
was being considered—Recorp page 
15846. He reported on the Annunciation 
Grade School of Denver, Colo. 

Our sense of values is open to ques- 
tion if we are not able to see the need 
for additional expenditure in low-income 
neighborhoods. The hearings being con- 
ducted by the Senator from Connecticut 
{Mr. Risicorr] have made a real con- 
tribution in given us an idea of the scope 
of the problems we face in our urban 
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centers. We are going to have to re- 
assess our commitments and realize the 
number of lives involved. 

Section 11 of the school lunch pro- 
gram, which I sought to implement in 
more than token fashion, is designed to 
make a lunch available to children who 
need it and who otherwise would not get 
it. I regret exceedingly that we could not 
have held firm on the relatively small 
item whose omission will penalize the 
poorest of the Nation's children. 

If we can provided for a supersonic 
transport and trips to the moon, and 
more money for defense than the Sec- 
retary of Defense asks, then we should 
increase our support for the school 
lunches in our areas of greatest need. 


SENATOR NELSON WELCOMES RE- 
PUBLICANS AS SUPPORTERS OF 
HIS BILL, S. 2662 


Mr. NELSON. Mr, President, it gives 
me great pleasure today to welcome a 
distinguished group of Republican Sen- 
ators and House Members as supporters 
of some very promising legislation which 
I introduced more than 10 months ago. 

It is unusual to get this kind of en- 
thusiastic Republican support for legis- 
lation which has originated from Demo- 
cratic sources. 

It is especially unusual that the dis- 
tinguished Congressmen and Senators, 
in their press conferences and their 15 
pages of explanatory material are em- 
bracing one of the very creative ideas 
originally sponsored by Gov. Edmund 
G. (Pat) Brown of California. 

The bill to which I refer is S. 2662, the 
Scientific Manpower Utilization Act of 
1965, which I introduced on October 18, 
1965, along with the Senator from Penn- 
sylvania [Mr. CLARK] and the Senator 
from West Virginia [Mr. RANDOLPH]. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. NELSON. I yield. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr, President, I am de- 
lighted to hear that our Republican col- 
leagues in the House, about a year and a 
half after the Senator from Wisconsin 
and I introduced this measure, have fin- 
ally caught up with what might be re- 
ferred to, without undue criticism, as an 
imaginative manner in which to handle 
this problem. 

Mr. NELSON. They were joined by 
about 10 Senators on the other side of 
the aisle in this Chamber. 

Mr. CLARK. It is always a great 
pleasure to the Senator from Wisconsin, 
as well as to me, to hear that 10 of our 
colleagues on the other side of the aisle 
are only about a year and a half behind 


us. 

Mr. NELSON. I thank the distin- 
guished Senator who allowed me to have 
the special committee about a year ago 
to undertake this problem. 

Mr. President, in a press release which 
I issued on October 18, 1965, describing 
this bill, I said that its purpose was to use 
space-age know-how to solve social and 
economic problems. At the outset of this 
statement, I listed “traffic, pollution, and 
crime” as examples. My bill would au- 
thorize grants to States to make contracts 
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with scientists and private research 
firms to develop new techniques for 
solving such problems through the use of 
modern computers, systems analysis, and 
systems engineering. 

I was most pleased today to receive a 
release from the offices of 44 Republican 
House Members announcing that they 
are introducing legislation to use the 
modern systems management approach 
“to deal with the complex problems of 
modern society, such as water pollution, 
the growing crime rate, traffic conges- 
tion, and slum housing.” 

Similarly, I was delighted to receive 
a copy of a release on behalf of 10 dis- 
tinguished Republican Senators which 
announces that they are introducing leg- 
islation “to put the latest scientific tools 
of management analysis to work for the 
benefit of all mankind.” 

Mr. DOMINICK. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. NELSON. I yield. 

Mr. DOMINICK. I was one of the 
sponsors of that bill. I am glad that it 
meets with the approval of the Senator. 
T hope that we can get action on it as 
soon as possible, 

Mr. NELSON. I sincerely congratulate 
the Senator. When I introduced the 
bill last October we could not get bi- 
partisan interest: That created a prob- 


lem. It is vital and quite important to 


tackle the problem in a creative manner. 
wate DOMINICK. I thank the Sena- 

T, 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, if I have 
any objection at all to this kind of en- 
thusiastic support for one of my most 
promising projects, it is limited mainly 
to the fact that my Republican friends 
describe this legislation as something 
new and revolutionary. In fact, they 
use it to reflect unfavorably on Demo- 
crats who they contend are not capable 


of such ideas. 


For instance, the Republican House 
Members’ release describes this legisla- 
tion as “a revolutionary new concept,” 
and as “an entirely new departure in 
American political thinking.” 

The Republican House Members, not 
content merely to boast of their own rev- 
olutionary spirits, go on to say that “the 
traditional problem-solving concept of 
government and the Democratic Party 
simply won’t do the job any more.” 

The support of these Republicans 
should be extremely helpful in enacting 
the legislation which I introduced last 
October. 

However, the public should understand 
that—as I made clear last year when I 
introduced my bill—this “revolutionary 
new approach” which they propose has 
already been extensively tested by Gov- 
ernor Brown in California. The prelimi- 
nary studies and evaluation of this con- 
cept have been carried out in California, 
and they make a compelling case for 
applying the concept of systems analysis 
to the solution of complex human prob- 
lems. 

About 2 years ago, Governor Brown 
conceived the idea of using engineers of 
research companies who had done ad- 
vanced work in space-age problems to 
seek solutions to some of the complex 
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economic and social problems facing our 
cities and our States. 

Governor Brown made $400,000 avail- 
able from a Governor’s contingency fund 
for this purpose. Incidentally, I am in- 
formed that he was sharply criticized by 
some Republicans in the California 
Legislature at the time he began this 
“revolutionary” project. 

Four space companies and four teams 
of space engineers were asked to study 
problems such as crime, water and air 
pollution, traffic, and information con- 
trol. 

Their reports demonstrated compell- 
ingly that the concept of systems analy- 
sis could in fact be applied creatively to 
social problems such as those most of our 
cities and States must face today. 

These California reports led to my 
preparation and introduction of bill S. 
2662 last October. 

We held public hearings in Los An- 
geles last November 19, at which Gover- 
nor Brown was, of course, the outstand- 
ing witness. We held further hearings 
here in Washington on May 17 and 18 
of this year. These hearings were held 
by a special subcommittee of the Senate 
Labor and Public Welfare Committee— 
the special Subcommittee on Scientific 
Manpower Utilization. 

We are currently planning further 
hearings in November and December of 
this year. I want to extend a warm wel- 
come to the Republican Senators and 
Congressmen who have embraced this 
concept today, urging them to come and 
testify at this third hearing. 

I do think that the Republican bill in- 
troduced today is only a partial step in 
the direction which we seem to agree is 
such a creative proposal. As I under- 
stand it, their bill would merely author- 
ize another study. It would create “a 
national commission on public manage- 
ment to study the applicability of the 
systems management approach to public 
problems.“ 

It seems to me that — thanks to Gov- 
ernor Brown and our subeommittee—we 
have already progressed beyond this 
stage. I hope that the Republican au- 
thors of this legislation today will go all 
the way with us and support my bill to 
put these space-age scientists to work, 
just as soon as possible, to produce the 
answers to traffic problems, crime, pollu- 
tion, and housing—answers which we 
desperately need. 

The application of the concept of sys- 
tems analysis to social problems is too 
important to make a patrisan issue of 
it. This is and should be a bipartisan 
issue. The distinction and quality of 
the Republican sponors of the bill makes 
it clear, I think, that we can join in a 
bipartisan effort to implement this con- 
cept by legislation. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Rrecorp the 
bill which I introduced, along with the 
Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. CLARK], 
and the Senator from West Virginia [Mr. 
RANDOLPH], and on October 18, 1965; the 
speech that I gave on the floor of the 
Senate on this bill on October 18, 1965; 
a news release issued that day; and the 
statement made today by the distin- 
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guished Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
Scott] as he urged adoption of the sys- 
tems analysis concept. 

There being no objection, the material 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That this Act 
may be cited as the “Scientific Manpower 
Utilization Act of 1965”. 

Sec, 2. It is the purpose of this Act to 
facilitate and encourage the utilization of 
the scientific, engineering, and technical re- 
sources of the Nation in meeting urgent 
problems facing the Nation or localities with- 
in the Nation, by promoting the application 
of systems analysis and systems engineering 
approaches to such problems. The prob- 
lems referred to in the preceding sentence 
include, but are not limited to, problems in 
the area of education, unemployment, wel- 
fare, crime, juvenile delinquency, air pollu- 
tion, housing, transportation, and waste dis- 
posal. 

Sec. 3. The Secretary of Labor (herein- 
after referred to as the “Secretary”) shall 
carry out the purposes of this Act by— 

(1) making appropriate grants to States, 
and 

(2) by entering into appropriate arrange- 
ments (whether through grants or contracts, 
or through other agreements) with univer- 
sities or other public or private institutions 
or organizations, 
for the purpose of causing the systems analy- 
sis and systems engineering approaches to be 
applied to national or local problems of types 
which the Secretary, by regulations, desig- 
nates as being within the purview of this 
Act. 

Sec. 4. (a) Any grant made under section 
3 to a State shall be used only for the pur- 
pose for which the grant was made, and may 
be used by the State for such purpose di- 
rectly, or through the State's entering into 
appropriate arrangements for the carrying 
out of such purpose (whether through grants 
or contracts, or through other agreements) 
with universities or other public or private 
institutions or organizations. 

(b) No grant under this Act shall be made 
to a State unless the Secretary finds that— 

(1) the knowledge and experience expect- 
ed to be gained from the employment of such 
grant would have substantial relevance to 
problems within the purview of this Act 
which exist in other States; 

(2) the State has presented a plan setting 
forth in detail the purposes for and manner 
in which such grant is to be used, together 
with the objectives expected to be achieved 
from the use of such grants; 

(3) the State has designated an officer or 
agency of the State who has responsibility 
and authority for the administration of the 
program in which such grant is to be em- 
ployed; and 

(4) the State agrees fully to make avail- 
able to the Federal Government and to other 
States (and political subdivisions thereof) 
data and information regarding the employ- 
ment of such grant and the findings and re- 
sults stemming therefrom. 

(c) There shall not be granted to any State 
under this Act amounts the aggregate of 
which exceed 20 per centum of the aggregate 
of the amounts which have been appropri- 
ated to carry out this Act at the time 
3 are granted to such State hereun- 

er. 

(d) Two or more States may combine to 
apply for one or more grants jointly to 
carry out the purposes of this Act with re- 
spect to one or more of the problems which 
they have in common and which are within 
the purview of this Act, and in any such 
case, the provisions of subsection (b) shall 
be deemed to require the submission of a 
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joint plan for the utilization of the grant 
and the designation of one or more officers 
or agencies having responsibility and author- 
ity to carry out the joint plan. Each State 
participating in such a joint plan shall be 
deemed, for purposes of subsection (c), to 
have received an amount equa! to the amount 
produced by dividing the amount of the 
grant received to carry out such plan by the 
number of States participating in such plan. 

Sec. 5. The Secretary, in awarding grants 
to States and in entering into arrangements 
with universities or other public or private 
institutions or organizations, shall follow 
procedures established by him for the pur- 
pose of assuring that the grants or other 
expenditures made to carry out the purposes 
of this Act will be equitably distributed 
among the various major geographic regions 
of the Nation, 

Sec. 6. For the purpose of making the 
grants and entering into the other arrange- 
ments provided under section 3 of this Act, 
there is hereby authorized to be appropri- 
ated, without fiscal year limitation, not more 
than $125,000,000. 


[From the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, Oct. 18, 
1965] 


A Space Ace TRAJECTORY TO THE GREAT 
SOCIETY 


Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, why can not 
the same specialist who can figure out a way 
to put a man in space figure out a way to 
keep him out of jail? 

Why can not the engineers who can move 
a rocket to Mars figure out a way to move 
people through our cities and across the 
country without the horrors of modern 
traffic and the concrete desert of our high- 
way system? 

Why can not the scientists who can cleanse 
instruments to spend germ free years in 
space devise a method to end the present 
pollution of air and water here on earth? 

Why can not highly trained manpower, 
which can calculate a way to transmit pic- 
tures for millions of miles in space, also 
show us a way to transmit enough simple in- 
formation to keep track of our criminals? 

Why can not we use computers to deal 
with the down to earth special problems of 
modern America? 

The answer is we can—if we have the wit 
to apply our scientific know-how to the 
analysis and solution of social problems with 
the same creativity we have applied it to 
space problems. 

The purpose of the proposed Scientific 
Manpower Utilization Act of 1965 is to test 
new ways to use the scientific manpower and 
know-how of the space age to solve a great 
variety of social problems. 

This bill authorizes the Secretary of Labor 
to contract directly with private firms, uni- 
versities, or nonprofit institution, and with 
States or groups of States. They would un- 
dertake studies of the use of systems analysis 
and systems engineering for a broad range 
of local and national problems. A 5-year 
program totaling $25 million per year is 
suggested in this proposal. 

This bill is an attempt to build creativity 
upon the successful first step work under- 
taken by the State of California, 

A little over 6 months ago, Gov. Pat 
Brown, of California, decided to see if space 
engineers, and private space firms, could ap- 
ply their know-how to a number of social 
problems faced by the State. 

Approximately $400,000 was set aside for 
four research contracts. These were first- 
stage contracts, feasibility studies. They 
were surface-scratching efforts to test a new 
idea. 

Four space companies, and four teams of 
space engineers, were asked to look at the 
problems of crime, pollution, information 
control, and transportation in the State. 
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They were asked to be broad gaged in their 
approach. The question was: Can we take 
a scientific look at each of these problems 
in a new way, as a system of subproblems, 
as an integrated whole, and thereby devise 
new, overall, integrated approaches to their 
solution? 

Can we put the State in a laboratory and 
the problem in a computer? 

Another question was stressed: Can we 
estimate the cost of various possible ap- 
proaches—or mixes of approaches— and use 
computers to figure out the most efficient 
and economical way to do a job? In other 
words, can we get some idea of the cost- 
effectiveness of a variety of social programs? 

The results of the first stage are now in. 
They are a success. California has proved 
that the concept of using space engineer- 
ing on these problems is a feasible one. 
These preliminary studies reveal truly excit- 
ing possibilities for solving incredibly difi- 
cult social problems. I think Governor 
Brown’s idea is the most creative idea in 
many years. We must now follow up the 
initial demonstration studies with full- 
blown experimental research. This means 
testing several projects to see how various 
proposals now sketched by the computers 
will actually work in practice. 

This is one of the major purposes of this 
bill. Another is to try to find new uses for 
a great national resource: our highly trained 
scientific and technical manpower. 

Let me give you one example of what just 
one California study showed. 

We know that space engineers have de- 
signed a system to get information to and 
from space capsules, They even got us pho- 
tographs from Mars. California asked 
whether they could not use the same tech- 
niques to help government get more accurate 
information right here on earth. 

Our earthbound information problem is 
huge. In this 1 State, 23 county depart- 
ments report information regularly to some 
28 State departments. They submit almost 
600 different kinds of reports. In 1 year, 1 
county will typically transmit nearly 10,000 
separate reports. 

Today we are still using horse and buggy 
techniques to handle this vast amount of 
information. In California alone there are 
already 75 miles of State and local govern- 
ment filing cabinets which store informa- 
tion—in a more or less efficient way. By 1990 
there will be 354 miles of filing cabinets 
unless something is done. 

By 1974 the documents stored could pave 
a paper trail to the Moon and back—and any- 
one who knows typical office procedures 
knows that finding the one needed piece 
of paper in a filing cabinet may well be as 
difficult as getting it back from the Moon. 

All this need not be. Scientists today can 
put the information collected at city, county, 
State and even Federal levels, into com- 
puters. With a flick of a button the precise 
information desired can be pulled back out 
of the computer. It can even be done by re- 
mote control as telephone wires connect one 
city to another and computers “talk to each 
other.” 

This is not only an efficient way to store 
and process information; it is economical, 
for one computer can eliminate thousands 
of filing cabinets, millions of pieces of paper, 
hundreds of file clerks, and scores of frus- 
trated executives who never seem to be able 
to get the right information at the right 
time. 

Another California study has showed that 
these same computers can provide the in- 
formation necessary to effectively deal with 
crime and juvenile delinquency. 

The basic work of this study was completed 
before the tragedy of the Watts riots in Los 
Angeles. The study showed, with amazing 
pinpoint accuracy, that this clearly defined 
block-by-block area within the city was a 
dangerous and unstable spot. The study 
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showed that there was every reason to expect 
trouble—and it showed precisely where that 
trouble might occur. 

It is estimated that the Watts riots re- 
sulted in at least $50 million in direct losses, 
and another $50 million in indirect costs. 
Had we understood the meaning of this 
study beforehand, we might have been able 
to apply the principle of an ounce of pre- 
vention. 

As this example indicates, one feature of 
the computer, systems-analysis approach, is 
a scientific attempt to pinpoint the dimen- 
sions of a problem with high accuracy. 

In Watts there was five menacing indica- 
tors that pointed out the troubles: Low 
family income; Negro population concentra- 
tions of more than 75 percent—with little 
integration; living conditions with more than 
10,000 people per square mile; extremenly 
high school dropout rates; and a high arrest 
rate—100 or more per 1,000 in the age group 
10-17: 25 or more arrests per 1,000 total pop- 
ulation. 

Using the proper criteria to identify the 
problem is only the first step. The second 
step is to find the answer—or more impor- 
tant—to find the right combination of an- 
swers, at the lowest cost. 

One way to fight crime is to put a crim- 
inal in jail for life. This will keep him from 
committing a further crime, but it is ex- 
tremely costly. It costs a great deal of 
money to keep a man in jail for a year. 

Another way to prevent crime is to take 
each first offender, and instead of putting 
him in jail at his first offense, spend substan- 
tial amounts of money for counseling, job 
training, psychiatric care, to try to help him 
onto the right track for a productive, non- 
criminal life. This may cost more at first, 
but if it means society would not have to 
pay to keep the man in jail for the rest of 
his life, the initial cost may be cheap in the 
long run. 

Our first response to juvenile crime is often 
to call the police; it is not obvious that we 
might perhaps be better advised to call the 
employment and counseling service. 

The first California studies indicate that 
it might even be wise to look to other parts 
of the social system if we really want the 
cheapest, most efficient way to reduce crime. 
It may well be that a new welfare system, 
and new poverty programs, dollar for dollar, 
could do more to reduce crime than could 
bigger and better prisons. 

The studies do not attempt to offer a pat 
solution to crime. We have none. What is 
suggested is that we must look at a great 
variety of problems, seemingly distantly re- 
lated, to see if pulling on one strand of the 
tangle here may untie a knot elsewhere. 

This is one way to describe systems anal- 
ysis. What we are really trying to do is 
figure out in great detail what that ounce of 
prevention idea is really about. 

We want to find out if an ounce of coun- 
seling, psychiatric care, and job training, at 
the outset of a juvenile delinquent’s crime 
career will, in fact, prevent a pound of rob- 
bery and theft later on. 

We want to see if 3 ounces of new proba- 
tion counseling will prevent 5 pounds of 
crime. 

In fact, we want to know precisely how 
many ounces of each possible approach to 
prevention will produce the most pounds of 
cure. 

And we want to know the cost: We want 
to know—throughout the whole system 
what is the most economical and effective 
way to deal with this problem, and what is 
the cheapest mix of solutions we should 
adopt. 

To do this we must build a miniature 
world—a mathematical model of the real 
one—inside a computer, and test various 
solutions on this world instead of on the 
real one. This is the systems approach, and 
the cost-effectiveness method. 
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It is the same method used by Secretary 
of Defense McNamara to work out the best 
mix of weapons for our national arsenal; 
and the same method used by space engi- 
neers to work out the best mix of techniques 
for trips to the moon. 

Another California study showed the value 
of systems engineering for quite a different 
problem. Today Federal, State, and local 
governments are spending hundreds of mil- 
lions of dollars on research and engineering 
to solve problems of air and water pollution, 
But there are no research and planning stud- 
ies of the interrelationship of these prob- 
lems. There is no attempt to achieve a total 
solution through a comprehensive and inte- 
grated system of waste management. 

We can take some of the microscopic solids 
out of industrial smoke to reduce smog, but 
if we dump those solids into a river or lake 
we have converted an air pollution problem 
into a water pollution problem. 

What is needed is a study of an overall 
scientific system for waste management, 
taking into account the interrelationships of 
geographic regions and the effect of industry 
and urban areas on air, ground, and water 
pollution. Such a system is every bit as 
complicated as a Gemini flight and it would 
involve the same disciplines of biology, phys- 
iology, mathematics, physics, engineering, 
and others. Bringing together all of these 
disciplines and applying them to solving a 
problem is systems engineering. 

The California studies suggested that in 
the future sewage system construction could 
be integrated with the construction of road- 
ways. Tubeways would consist of traffic 
roadways and rapid transit systems above, 
on, or just below the surface. Electrical 
power and communication lines would be 
located near or under the road surface. 
Below this network would be water lines, 
sewer lines, treated waste water lines, gas 
lines, and perhaps, gasoline and chemical 
lines. By handling all of these problems at 
one time in an integrated way, huge sums 
could be saved. : 

Another idea is that municipal solid waste 
are not expected to be collected in the house- 
hold, carried to trash cans, and carted to the 
street for collection, as at present. With 
a general high standard of living, homeown- 
ers are expected to insist on a more advanced 
solid waste handling system. This might be 
to provide all households and industries with 
grinders which could grind solid wastes fine 
enough to be effectively handled in the sewer 
system. 

Or, the homemaker might deposit any 
solid waste into a wall inlet in each room 
and never be troubled with it again. Solid 
wastes from each room and garden wastes 
from outdoor inlets would be collected in a 
container beneath or beside the home. One 
idea would be an underground conveyor belt 
that transports the waste out to and under 
the street and deposits it on a centra] under- 
ground belt running beneath the center of 
the street. 

Some homesite processing of liquid waste 
may be desirable. A homesite liquid waste 
processor and compactor could function as a 
primary treatment device for extracting 
solids from the liquid wastes before being 
broken down—the stablized soilds could be 
combined under the house with the solid 
refuse. 

Perhaps instead of using tin cans, our solid 
waste disposal problem could be solved by 
using plastic combustible containers which 
present a minima] disposal problem. 

But these are only a few of the many pos- 
sible ideas arising out of systems analysis. In- 
stead of looking at the narrow question of 
how to dispose of our present deluge of tin 
cans, the systems analyst looks at the broad- 
est possible question, asking himself why we 
do not do away with tin cans altogether. 

For waste management, for crime, for 
data—in short for almost any complicated. 
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problem facing the Nation, the secret is that 
no one facet of a problem can be isolated 
from the broader problem. All sides of any 
problem must be looked at together—as one 
system. 

That is the purpose of this bill. We hope 
to build upon California’s successful experi- 
ence. Because of. the brilliant work and 
leadership of Governor Brown, we know the 
basic idea is feasible. Now we need to do 
further research to test which specific ap- 
proaches, and which specific solutions will 
work best. We need to move beyond feasi- 
bility studies to demonstration research tests. 

Both the social problems we are dealing 
with and the men we are asking to deal with 
them are matters of concern to all of us. 
For this reason the bill provides that the 
actual studies are to be conducted in the 
various regions of the country where the 
problems require urgent attention, and 
where the talent to do the job exists. The 
results of any one study are to be made 
available to all States with similar problems. 

Perhaps one of the most exciting aspects of 
this approach is that we will take maximum 
advantage of our highly trained manpower 
just as our best private firms are doing. 

The leaders in this field are the space 
firms which have paved the way in Cali- 
fornia. They have developed the techniques 
of systems analysis and engineering. And 
they have the commitment to national ob- 
jectives which is so important to the success 
of this proposal. 

The aircraft-missile industrial complex 
alone employs more scientists and engineers 
on research and development than the com- 
bined total of chemical, drug, petroleum, 
motor vehicle, rubber, and machinery in- 
dustries. 

These figures show not only that the aero- 
space industry has a huge portion of the 
scientific manpower in America today, but 
also that we have committed this tremen- 
dous national resource to activities which 
are not directly related to the solution of 
our Nation’s social problems. 

It would be highly in the national interest 
to begin devoting a portion of the talents 
and brains of our defense and space indus- 
tries to other national goals of a Great So- 
ciety. This would require no diminution in 
either our defense or space commitments, 
We can do both—we can have guns and but- 
ter; we can have a moon shot and a national 
plan for the abatement of pollution; a polaris 
project is not incompatible with a new and 
scientific attack on the terrors of crime. 
Moreover, the California studies have shown 
that private firms can help us achieve this 
Objective since many companies in other 
industries have developed a systems engi- 
neering capability. 

In fact, this capability and brainpower 
already available throughout the Nation is a 
great secret weapon. It is a scientific 
weapon of demonstrated power, and a re- 
source which represents a huge national in- 
vestment. 

Our task is to recognize that we have 
the scientific know-how, and the men, to 
solve almost any problem facing this society. 
Once we understand this, I am confident 
we will choose to use the resource; we will 
choose to set our highly trained manpower 
loose not only on space probes but on down- 
to-earth problems; we will choose to use 
systems analysis, computers, and every mod- 
ern resource available to us in the quest for 
progress. 

If we do that, we will have launched our- 
selves on a space age trajectory to the Great 
Society. 

I ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recorp a copy of the bill, and various 
materials relating to it. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
bill will be received and appropriately 
referred; and, without objection, the bill 
and material will be printed in the RECORD. 
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The bill (S. 2662) to mobilize and utilize 
the scientific and engineering manpower of 
the Nation to employ systems analysis and 
systems engineering to help to fully employ 
the Nation’s manpower resources to solve 
national problems, introduced by Mr. NELSON 
(for himself and other Senators), was re- 
ceived, read twice by its title, referred to the 
Committee on Labor and Public Welfare, 
and ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

“Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That this 
Act may be cited as the ‘Scientific Manpower 
Utilization Act of 1965’. 

“Sec. 2. It is the purpose of this Act to 
facilitate and encourage the utilization of 
the scientific, engineering, and technical re- 
sources of the Nation in meeting urgent 
problems facing the Nation or localities 
within the Nation, by promoting the appli- 
cation of systems analysis and systems en- 
gineering approaches to such problems. The 
problems referred to in the preceding sen- 
tence include, but are not limited to, prob- 
lems in the area of education, unemploy- 
ment, welfare, crime, juvenile delinquency, 
air pollution, housing, transportation, and 
waste disposal. 

“Sec. 3. The Secretary of Labor (herein- 
after referred to as the ‘Secretary’) shall 
carry out the purposes of this Act by— 

“(1) making appropriate grants to States, 
and 

“(2) by entering into appropriate arrange- 
ments (whether through grants or contracts, 
or through other agreements) with univer- 
sities or other public or private institutions 
or organizations, 
for the purpose of causing the systems analy- 
sis and systems engineering approaches to be 
applied to National or local problems of types 
which the Secretary, by regulations, desig- 
nates as being within the purview of this 
Act. 

“Sec. 4. (a) Any grant made under section 
3 to a State shall be used only for the pur- 
pose for which the grant was made, and may 
be used by the State for such purpose di- 
rectly, or through the State’s entering into 
appropriate arrangements for the 
out of such purpose (whether through grants 
or contracts, or through other agreements) 
with universities or other public or private 
institutions or organizations. 

“(b) No grant under this Act shall be made 
to a State unless the Secretary finds that— 

“(1) the knowledge and experience ex- 
pected to be gained from the employment of 
such grant would have substantial relevance 
to problems within the purview of this Act 
which exist in other States; i 

“(2) the State has presented a plan set- 
ing forth in detail the purposes for and 
manner in which such grant is to be used, 
together with the objectives expected to be 
achieved from the use of such grants; 

“(3) the State has designated an officer or 
agency of the State who has responsibility 
and authority for the administration of the 
program in which such grant is to be em- 
ployed; and 

“(4) the State agrees fully to make avail- 
able to the Federal Government and to other 
States (and political subdivisions thereof) 
data and information regarding the employ- 
ment of such grant and the findings and re- 
sults stemming therefrom. 

“(c) These shall not be granted to any 
State under this Act amounts the aggregate 
of which exceed 20 per centum of the aggre- 
gate of the amounts which have been ap- 
propriated to carry out this Act at the time 
amounts are granted to such State hereun- 
der. 

d) Two or more States may combine to 
apply for one or more grants jointly to carry 
out the purposes of this Act with respect to 
one or more of the problems which they have 
in common and which are within the pur- 
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view of this Act, and in any such case, the 
provisions of subsection (b) shall be deemed 
to require the submission of a joint plan for 
the utilization of the grant and the designa- 
tion of one or more officers or agencies havy- 
ing responsibility and authority to carry out 
the joint plan. Each State participating in 
such a joint plan shall be deemed, for pur- 
poses of subsection (c), to have received an 
amount equal to the amount produced by 
dividing the amount of the grant received 
to carry out such plan by the number of 
States participating in such plan. 

“Sec. 5. The Secretary, in awarding grants 
to States and in entering into arrangements 
with universities or other public or private 
institutions or ofganizations, shall follow 
procedures established by him for the pur- 
pose of assuring that the grants or other 
expenditures made to carry out the purposes 
of this Act will be equitably distributed 
among the various major geographic regions 
of the Nation. ' 

“Sec. 6. For the purpose of making the 
grants and entering into the other arrange- 
ments provided under section 3 of this Act, 
there is hereby authorized to be appropri- 
ated, without fiscal year limitation, not more 
than $125,000,000.” 


WasuHrnoton, D.C.—Senator GAYLORD NEL- 
son of Wisconsin, Monday, introduced a bill 
to apply space age knowhow to solving down 
to earth social and economic problems. 

The new legislation would authorize a $125 
million, five year program, including grants 
to states, for contracts with the scientific 
community to develop new techniques in 
solving long-standing human problems 
through the use of systems analysis and sys- 
tems engineering. 

“Why can’t the engineers who can move & 
rocket to Mars figure out a way to move 
people through our cities and across the 
country without the horrors of modern traf- 
fic?” NELSON asked. 

“Why can’t the scientists who can cleanse 
instruments to spend germ free years in 
space devise a method to end pollution here 
on earth? 

“Why can’t the same systems analysis 
techniques which can provide the Pentagon 
clear answers to the extraordinarily complex 
questions about the best weapons to defend 
ourselves abroad shed light on the most ef- 
fective way to prevent crime here at home? 

“The answer is that of course they can, but 
their expertise has not as yet been applied 
to these problems in a broad and efficient 
manner.” 

Under the systems engineering technique, 
skilled personnel, using advanced analytical 
methods are told to define the basic elements 
of a problem such as getting a rocket to 
Mars, and to recommend the most efficient 
solutions based on all possible contingencies. 

Advanced computers, which can store vast 
amounts of data and make sophisticated 
comparisons of extraordinarily complex al- 
ternatives with electronic speed, make it 
possible to deal simultaneously with all the 
threads of a social problem in a way that is 
beyond the abiilty of the individual mind. 

Netson’s bill is a direct outgrowth of a 
$400,000 program begun by Governor Pat 
Brown in California. California asked four 
space industry firms to use systems analysis 
techniques in working out solutions to crime, 
transportation; water pollution and infor- 
mation handling problems faced by the 
state. Reports filed recently indicate that 
the efforts were extraordinarily successful. 

The legislation authorizes the Secretary of 
Labor to contract with private industry or 
institutions of higher education, and to 
make grants to states or groups of states to 
carry out the application of system analysis 
and systems engineering to urgent urban, 
rural and regional problems including, but 
not limited to, housing, transportation, 
waste disposal, criminal justice, and welfare. 
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The Act specifies that its purpose is to en- 
courage and enable states, singly or in 
groups, to engage the scientific, engineering 
and technical community in developing solu- 
tions to urgent social problems which are 
increasing in magnitude and complexity and 
require fresh problem-solving approaches 
and methods. 

Under the bill the Secretary and the states 
may contract with any public or private or- 
ganization, or university, in carrying out the 
studies and demonstrations. 

No state shall recetvé more than 20 per 
centum of the total amount authorized to 
be appropriated. 

Senator SCOTT URGES USE oF SCIENTIFIC TOOLS 
To BENEFIT ALL MANKIND 


U.S. Senator Hun Scorr (R.-Pa.) today 
introduced legislation to.establish a National 
Commission on Public Management to put 
the latest scientific tools of management 
analysis “to work for the benefit of all man- 
kind.” 

Senator Scorr is the principal sponsor of 
a bill which was cosponsored by nine other 
Republican Senators. 

In a Senate speech, he said: 

“Mr. President, Congress has over the past 
decade enacted a host of creative programs 
designed to solve our public, social and eco- 
nomic problems. We have made important 
strides forward in education, health care, 
pollution control and urban development, 
but the dimensions of our remaining prob- 
lems are staggering. 

“there are 9 million sub-standard hous- 
ing units in the United States, most of them 
in urban areas. 

„10,000 of our Nation’s communities will 
face serious problems of air pollution. 

the demand for water consumption may 
exceed the available supply before the end 
of this century. 

“traffic jams cost the Nation over $5 
billion each year. 

“in one State alone, engineers estimate 
that government documents will fill nearly 
400 miles of filing cabinets by 1990. 

“It is clear that problems of this magni- 

tude are not susceptible to the traditional 
solutions. We must reach for new ways to 
manage the public business effectively and 
economically. 
We have available to us already a wealth 
of knowledge and technology in private in- 
dustry. We have seen how new techniques 
of management analysis—the so-called “sys- 
tems approach! —have streamlined our de- 
fense establishment and brought the uni- 
verse within man’s reach. 

“The systems approach is usually identified 
with the techniques put to such good use 
by the National Aeronautics and Space Ad- 
ministration, the Defense Department, and 
the aerospace industry. 

“With the systems approach we can use 
the latest scientific tools to deal with water 
and air pollution, just to cite one area of 
great national concern. This new tech- 
nology can test for pollution, anticipate 
pollution, and provide techniques to prevent 
and correct pollution. 

“Systems management techniques can be 
used also in dealing with the air and surface 
transportation problems affecting the Nation 
today. They can be made to work to help 
free the flow of city workers to suburban 
homes, to resolve the incredibly complicated 
problems of air safety and air traffic control. 

“In housing, systems technology can help 
improve the design of homes, simplify the 
planning of house patterns, provide for more 
‘efficient and rapid administration of housing 
development programs—all toward improv- 
ing the living conditions of millions of 
Americans. 

“The same set of tools can be put to use 
to help us educate our children, improve the 
health of our families and increase the effec- 
tiveness of law enforcement. 
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“Those are just a few examples of the 
kinds of tools at our disposal. I believe that 
we should put those tools to work for the 
benefit of mankind. 

“Therefore, I am today introducing a bill 
to establish a National Commission on Pub- 
lic Management. My bill is cosponsored by 
Senators Dominick, ALLoTT, BENNETT, CASE, 
FANNIN, Javits, KUCHEL, MORTON and TOWER. 
A companion measure is being introduced 
today in the other body by Representative 
Morse of Massachusetts and more than 40 of 
his colleagues. 

“This Commission would bring to bear on 
the management of public business the very 
best minds in private industry, government, 
labor and education. Its mandate is to an- 
swer two fundamental questions: can new 
management technology aid us in solving 
public problems? What is the best way to 
do the job? 

“This bill proposes that a National Com- 
mission be appointed by the President in 
order to study and recommend the manner 
in which modern systems analysis and man- 
agement techniques may be utilized to re- 
solve national and community problems in 
the non-defense sector. 

“The Commission would be composed of a 
Chairman, Vice Chairman and eleven other 
members, who shall be experienced in the 
subject matter to be studied by the Com- 
mission, and shall include representatives 
from government, business, labor and edu- 
cation. In addition, the Commission may 
appoint an Executive Director and any other 
staff personnel required. 

“The Commission would have an active 
life of approximately two and one half years. 
At the end of one year it would provide the 
President and the Congress with a prelimi- 
nary report including a precise description of 
the problems, a preliminary analysis of the 
applicability of these new management tech- 
niques to a wide spectrum of public prob- 
lems, and a detailed plan for continuing 
study leading up to the final report. Then, 
18 months later, the Commission would sub- 
mit its final report, containing explicit plans, 
including case examples, for applying par- 
ticular management technology to specific 
public problems. This report would also 
contain recommendations for legislation, 
Federal executive action, and State and local 
governmental action needed to facilitate the 
application of these techniques. 

“The Commission would study and investi- 
gate the following major areas: 

“1, Definition of those social and economic 
problems to which the application of the 
‘systems approach’ appears to hold promise. 

“2. Analysis of the many modern manage- 
ment techniques currently being used in the 
aerospace field to determine those which are 
best suited for application in the non-defense 
sector and what modifications may be 
required. 

“3. An assessment of the proper relation- 
ship between governmental and private in- 
vestment in these areas, including the degree 
of public involvement and the best proce- 
dures for government support and funding. 

“4, An assessment of the optimum orga- 
nizational relationships among several levels 
of governmental authorities. 

“5. The role of small business and orga- 
nized labor in the application of these new 
management techniques. 

“6. An assessment of potential contribu- 
tions of the universities toward resolving 
public management problems. 

“The tasks of management in both public 
and private enterprise have become more 
complex due to the very nature of the prob- 
lems inherent in a dynamic society such as 
ours, and due, of course, to advances in 
science and technology. The problems of 
managing even the largest Federal programs 
of a generation ago were small compared to 
those of today. All levels of government— 
Federal, State and local—are finding it in- 
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creasingly difficult to solve their complex 
management problems on a piecemeal basis, 
to a large extent because they lack the man- 
agement techniques and skills that have been 
applied so successfully in private industry. 
“Although there are studies in process 
dealing with the use of systems analysis in 
several non-defense areas, the questions of 
where and how the systems approach is most 
applicable and the problems as to how these 
can best be applied are still largely un- 
answered. Those questions require the 
attention of a Commission, appointed by the 
President, to include the best minds in the 
field of modern management technology. 
“Some of our distinguished colleagues have 
recently introduced legislation which would 
authorize the expenditure of public funds, 
either directly by Executive Departments or 
through grants to the States, for contracts 
with universities or other organizations 
which would attempt to apply the systems 
analysis approach to public problems. We 
fully support our colleagues on the basic 
issue of stimulating governmental su 
for such endeavors, but we also helieve that 
a national commission is required first to 
provide the overall analysis and informed 
recommendations needed by all govern- 
mental authorities who may have reason to 
use the systems approach in the future. 
“The significance of the proposal goes far 
beyond the mere application of systems man- 
agement and the new technology. The Com- 
mission would be the first step in a major 
new political departure. What is envisioned 
is the application by private industry of 
these new problem solving techniques to 
public policy problems. By utilizing the vital 
skills of private industry, under contract to 
the government, it is possible at the same 
time to solve these increasingly complex 
problems and to attack informatively the 
great problems presented by the constant 
burgeoning of the Federal Government in its 
multifarious aspects.” 


—— 


‘RIGHTS, LEADERS AND MARCHES 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, I ask unanimous consent to 
insert in the Record an editorial, en- 
titled “Rights, Leaders and Marches,” 
which appeared in the August 23 edition 
of the Washington Daily News. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD 
as follows: 


RIGHTS, LEADERS AND MARCHES 


A half-dozen leaders of rival civil rights 
organizations appeared Sunday on a national 
TV show. The experience was not especially 
instructive, mor necessarily constructive. 
Most of these men dealt with tactics, rather 
than goals. 

Their views ranged all the way from the 
realistic appraisal by Roy Wilkins of the 
NAACP, who thinks progress is at work, even 
if not fast enough or broad enough, to 
Stokeley Carmichael of SNICK, as it is called, 
who would burn down the granary to get at 
the wheat. Or James Meredith, who talked 
of Negro vigilantes. 

Martin Luther King, leading the daily 
demonstrations in Chicago, said a court in- 
junction to limit the demonstrations was 
“unjust, unconstitutional and immoral.” He 
implied he might obey it only temporarily. 

The court restricted the demonstrations 
to one at a time, to daylight hours, to 500 
marchers and required the demonstrators to 
give 24-hour notice. 

In the circumstances, this was a judicious 
limitation. Dr. King says the only purpose 
of demonstrations is to “bring issues out 
into the open,” and with the public atten- 
tion he gets one parade can do as much as a 
dozen. 
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But the Chicago marches have been 
marked by fierce violence. There is no logic 
or excuse in this, but it puts a heavy load on 
police. The court limitation is in protection 
of the marchers. 

Moreover, these marches in business streets 
disrupt traffic, hampering the normal opera- 
tions of those who live in the areas. These 
people at least deserve reasonable notice of 
the disruption. Rights are for all, not just 
some, which is the principle Dr. King is try- 
ing to prove. 

These leaders could help their cause by 
more resort to persuasion, education, per- 
sistence and devotion to goal rather than 
tactic; by being less abrasive, less menacing, 

have made their point; excesses could 
blunt it. 


ACTUAL FIGURES ON NEGRO- 
WHITE ECONOMIC LEVELS 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, I ask unanimous consent to 
insert in the Recorp a column by Bruce 
Biossat, entitled “Actual Figures on 
Negro-White Economic Levels,” which 
appeared in the August 19 edition of the 
Washington Daily News. 

There being no objection, the column 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows; 

ACTUAL FIGURES ON NEGRO-WHITE ECONOMIC 
LEVELS 


(By Bruce Biossat) 


Stokely Carmichael of the Student Non- 
Violent Co-ordinating Committee seems to 
be suggesting, in recent public utterances, 
that most whites are comparatively well off 
and nearly all Negroes are poor. 

This generalization, if he intends his com- 
ment to be that, represents a vast and mis- 
leading over-simplification of white-Negro 
economic status today. 

It obscures the fact that in the last two 
decades Negroes have made substantial—if 
still greatly insufficlent—economic progress. 
It also conceals the fact that millions of 
whites are very poor. 

PERCENTAGES 

Some social analysts consider a $6000-a- 
year family income the entry point into the 
steadily swelling American middle class. By 
that measure, about a fourth of the nation’s 
5 million Negro families today fall into the 
middle class category. 

In 1940 the figure. was only 10 per cent. 
Even as recently as 1950 it was just 16 per 
cent, 

There can be no joy over the fact that this 
clear progress still leaves 75 per cent of 
Negro families below middle class levels and 
86 per cent of the total below the $3000-a- 
year family income plane—in abject pover- 
ty. 
Yet, tho it cannot be a consolation, it is 
instructive to note that 40 per cent of the 
country’s 45 million white families are like- 
wise below middle class income levels, and 
more than 14 per cent of white families be- 
low the $3000 family income mark, 

ACTUAL NUMBERS 

These percentages, for whites, are much 
lower, but the numbers are high. Some 
3,750,000 Negro families fall short of middle 
class. So do about 18,250,000 white fam- 
ilies. Perhaps 6.5 million white families 
classify as very poor. 

Furthermore, with all the racial ferment 
in U.S. cities, the notion has taken hold that 
core-city slums today are almost totally 
occupied by impoverished Negroes. Housing 
studies show, however, that of 9 million U.S. 
households living in squalor, some 6 million 
are white. The Negro total is 2.3 million, 
with Puerto Ricans and Mexicans accounting 
for the rest. 
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Charges that Negroes are slipping farther 
and farther behind in the income race with 
whites do not seem to be supported by gov- 
ernment income figures. 

In 1947 the U.S. Negro family was earning 
51 per cent as much as the typical white 
family. A decade and a half later, the per- 
centage had risen to 53 per cent. That is 
not much “catching up,” but neither is it 
slipping back. 

WOMEN’S GAINS 


Income gains for Negro women workers 
account for the modest advance, since male 
Negro workers have held steady at around 55 
to 57 per cent of white male workers’ income. 

What holds the Negroes’ income down 
is the sharp pay differential between Negro 
and white workers doing the same jobs. 
Moreover, the proportionately older white 
population has many more people in their 
middle-range peak earning years than does 
the young Negro population. 

And, of course, the far higher Negro unem- 
ployment rate, especially among teen-agers, 
severely aggravates this situation. 

Catching up obviously depends partly on 
finding millions more jobs for Negroes and 
partly on their elevation into more skilled 
and professional jobs—at pay levels com- 
mensurate with whites. 

Nevertheless, median family income for 
all Americans, white and Negro, rose roughly 
45 per cent from 1947 to 1963 and is still 
climbing. The Negroes’ substantial share in 
this advance explains why more and more of 
them continue, slowly but surely, to move 
into the American middle class. They are 
far from income parity with whites, but 
they are on a persistently rising income 
curve. 


AN OPEN LETTER TO NEIGHBORS 
IN SOUTHEAST’S 11TH PRECINCT 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I ask unanimous consent to insert 
in the Recorp a letter written by a resi- 
dent of Southeast Washington and ad- 
dressed to his neighbors in the commu- 
nity. The letter appeared in the August 
18 edition of the Washington Daily 
News. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD 
as follows: 


An OPEN LETTER TO NEIGHBORS IN SOUTH- 
EAST’S 11TH PRECINCT 


(The following letter was written by a 
resident of Southeast Washington, Ken 
Smith, of 2422 Elvans Road se, addresed to 
his neighbors in the community.) 

I'm poor, I’m not working, even. I’m 
Negro. I'm a high school drop out. I 
drink, I smoke and gamble, and I’m a product 
of a broken home . but I’m not a rebel. 
I love you and my country and community. 
I love life. I've seen police brutality first 
hand; but on a larger scale I've seen citizen 
brutality. 

“Coming events cast their shadows before” 
is one of the truest sayings in the world. 
And anyone can say “I told you so” after 
things get out of hand, 

But I have a solution to our community 
problem. It is this: 

First remember, regardless of who you are, 
if you look for trouble you'll find it. Second, 
each and every one of you, white and colored, 
stop and think, “What am I as an individual 
doing for my community, not what is my 
community doing forme?” Are you guilty of 


hanging on corners, creating a nuisance to 
passers-by with rough language and horse- 
play? Do you hang outside of the liquor 
stores waiting for a sponsor to get your head 
bad on cheap wine and beer? 

Do you hang on your front steps looking 
as unkempt and slovenly as you can? 
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you really give a damn where your children 
are, or only when they are arrested? Do 
you pull as many as five false alarms on a 
given week-end night? Do you harass the 
paper boys who are trying to lift them- 
selves by their bootstraps, and take their 
pennies? 

Did you, in spite, break into the new 
apartment building and tear things apart, 
breaking windows, fixtures, and such? How 
many windows did you break at Moten 
School, Birney School? How many rides did 
you steal on the D.C. Transit buses? How 
many muggings, party crashings, gangs, rapes 
and rumbles were you in on? 

Did you come home drunk last Friday and 
curse the neighbors, God and your own 
family? 

What did you do about the dirty apartment 
fronts on Morris Road and other places? Did 
you get up and stick the kids on the front 
porch looking as lost as can be while you 
caught another nap? 

Well, most of us are guilty of some of these 
things and the solution lies with the indi- 
vidual. He presents his ideas to a group and 
if his ideas are not right then the group’s 
ideas won't be right if they adopt his. 

Don't demand until you are ready to offer. 
Don’t take until you are ready to give. 

You are not born free socially, or economi- 
cally. You are born free spiritually and it be- 
hooves each and every one of you to put forth 
the effort to be free socially and economically. 
Youth is no excuse any more than age or 
educational ignorance because we all know 
what hurts us and if it hurts us it hurts 
others also. 

So get off the street corners and stoops, get 
into the churches, Y's, community centers 
and the like. Hold your heads up, look all 
men in the eye and say I am as good as you 
because I act it. 

Just like the rioter’s way of living leads to 
early death and destruction, so does the 
rioter’s way of asking for help lead to death 
of ideals and incentive and programs. 

Don’t let Chicago and Watts and Detroit 
and Philadelphia be your guideline or ex- 
ample. “To thine own self be true.” 

Remember this: orderly dissent is legal, it 
is soul-searching, and it is productive. But 
remember that “united we stand divided we 
fall” means united in decency and purpose 
to achieve the Utopia we all wish for. 


VIETNAM: SOME UNVARNISHED 
FACTS 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, in an ar- 
ticle which was published in the New 
York Times on August 24, Tom Wicker 
makes an important contribution to 
shedding light on some of the unpleas- 
ant, but nevertheless very real . facts 
about Vietnam. Mr. Wicker’s article 
takes almost precisely the position and 
analysis on Vietnam which I myself 
have been making for over a month. 

There is little likelihood of a Vietnam 
settlement in the foreseeable future by 
either a peace conference or a series of 
decisive military victories. Even when 
our military force becomes predominant 
in South Vietnam, when the Communists 
discover that it is not militarily feasible 
for them to operate in large units, it is 
likely that they will revert to stage one, 
or the guerrilla stage of Mao Tse-tung’s 
theory of guerrilla war. This, in turn, 
points up the real challenges of its in- 
surgency warfare, the real limitations of 
force as the only solution to defeating 
guerrillas. 

The main role of force should be to 
provide a shield of confidence behind 
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which the equally real war against social 
and economic deprivation can go for- 
ward, Itis at the ballot box, through the 
process of legitimizing government, and 
through the worth of the daily lives of 
the people that a guerrilla war is won 
or lost. 

I ásk unanimous consent to have Mr. 
Wicker’s article printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


THE BALLOT Box BATTLEFIELD 
(By Tom Wicker) 


WASHINGTON, August 23.—Reports from 
South Vietnam now indicate somewhat fewer 
combat incidents involving large North Viet- 
namese units and somewhat more guerrilla 
and terrorist attacks than might have been 
expected. 

On its face, this could suggest that North 
Vietnam and the Vietcong, discouraged at 
the American force and firepower in the 
field against them, are reverting to the so- 
called phase one“ of a war of national lib- 
eration—terror, assassination, intimidation 
and political infiltration, waged by small 
bands in the countryside. 


THE ADMINISTRATION 


This is not accepted here. Administration 
officials—particularly the military—are in- 
clined to think instead that the “spoiling 
tactics” of American troops have been suc- 
cessful enough to keep the opposition’s main 
force units off balance and unable to develop 
anything like a general offensive. 

Thus, guerrilla incidents make more of a 
splash than they might otherwise. In addi- 
tion, the forthcoming South Vietnamese 
elections probably have provoked increased 
terrorism as the insurgents seek to disrupt 
the campaign and render the voting as mean- 
ingless as possible. 

Finally, infiltration from the north con- 
tinues at a high level, which would hardly 
be the case if there were any intention in 
Hanoi to pull back its main force units. 

Nevertheless, a growing number of Amer- 
ican officials no longer expect to see the Viet- 
mamese war liquidated over a green baize 
conference table, or in some climactic series 
of military confrontations. 


HITTING THE SUPPLY LINES 


Their view is that powerful and mobile 
American forces are demonstrating their 
ability to cope with large North Vietnamese 
battle units and that Hanoi eventually will 
recognize that it has little chance to win 
a clash of armies. Moreover, to the extent 
that the American bombing in the north 
affects the Communist ability to fight in the 
south, it is the big main force units whose 
supply and replacement channels are hardest 
hit. 


Since it is virtually a unanimous belief 
within the Administration that Hanoi never- 
theless shows no indication of either giving 
up that struggle or seeking a negotiated 
settlement, the conclusion of many officials 
is that logic probably will dictate an ulti- 
mate lapse into phase one. 

Such a reversion to hit-and-run guerrilla 
tactics, with small, mainly native bands 
ravaging the countryside and terrorizing the 
people, would limit the big American units 
to their lowest level of effectiveness, 

It would make American bombing in the 
north even more meaningless militarily than 
many believe it already is. And if such a 
development suggested to the American peo- 
ple that the war was subsiding to manage- 
able levels, it might produce far more potent 
pressures on President Johnson to “bring 
the boys home.” 

If that is to be the war's future, all the 
more importance must be attached to the 
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development of a stable, popular, broad- 
based government in South Vietnam—a 
process that could have its beginning in the 
elections Sept. 11, when an assembly to write 
a constitution will be chosen. 

This is because a new phase one struggle 
obviously would return much of the burden 
of the war to South Vietnam—and only an 
able and respected government, dealing fairly 
and effectively with its people, is likely to 
cope with a determined insurgency that has 
some support in the populace. 

But even if there is to be a long and siz- 
able war rather than a phase one struggle, 
only such a Government could make South 
Vietnam an effective partner in waging and 
winning it. And if there is, after all, a nego- 
tiated settlement, only such a government 
could absorb the disciplined cadres of the 
Vietcong, whether as a recognized political 
body or as unreconciled revolutionaries. 


A GOOD TURNOUT NEEDED 


In the shorter run, the Sept. 11 elections 
also could prove important in themselves if, 
in the face of what is expected to be a deter- 
mined Vietcong effort to disrupt and stifle 
the voting, there is a sizable turnout—say, 
something like half of those eligible. 

That would indicate that the Vietcong do 
not control as much of the populace as many 
believe. And it would suggest that a large 
number of South Vietnamese belleve enough 
in a future for their country to take a hand 
in shaping it—despite terrorism on the one 
hand and mistrust of the Saigon generals on 
the other. 


AN ALL-ASIAN PEACE CONFERENCE: 
AN IDEA WORTH FOSTERING 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, the idea 
of an all-Asia peace conference to bring 
about a negotiated settlement of the 
Vietnam conflict is an idea worth fos- 
tering—despite the fact that Hanoi and 
Peking have initially rejected it. The 
initiator of this idea, Charles Percy, of 
Illinois, is to be commended. The value 
of this initiative is demonstrated by the 
fact that many persons intimately con- 
cerned with foreign affairs have risen to 
support it. Most notable among them 
are: Thanat Khoman, Thailand’s For- 
eign Minister, ex-President Eisenhower 
and former Vice President Nixon, a num- 
ber of Senators and Congressmen from 
both parties, and as recently as yester- 
day, President Johnson. 

. Though there may be little likelihood 
in the foreseeable future for a nego- 
tiated settlement in Vietnam, this does 
not relieve us of the responsibility of 
seeking peace by all possible means. 
Even though Peking, Hanoi, and the Na- 
tional Liberation Front refuse to talk 
about anything but total South Viet- 
namese and U.S. concessions, our uncon- 
ditional offer of peace talks must stand. 
Only by doing so, can we convince the 
world that our intentions are honorable. 

I have always maintained that the best 
way to solve regional problems is by the 
regional approach, and I have argued 
that regionalism represents the most 
vital kind.of reality in contemporary in- 
ternational affairs. For, regionalism is 
the most productive and acceptable way 
for nations with common problems and 
objectives to join their resources and 
energies into a common effort. 

Beginnings of regionalism are already 
apparent in Asia. Three such groupings 
are of particular importance. First, 
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there is the Asian Bank, a project which 
has been enthusiastically received by 
Asian and Western countries alike. The 
Asian Bank with an initial capitalization 
of $200 million for the first year will be 
an ongoing operation as of January 1967. 
Its full acceptance by Asians indicates 
that it will be only a first step in the di- 
rection of greater economic cooperation. 

A second Asian grouping, one that is 
being revitalized, is the Association of 
Southeast Asia, composed of Thailand, 
Malaysia, and the Philippines. This 
small grouping intends to extend its co- 
operation to all enterprises—political, 
economic, military, and technical. 
There has been much talk of late about 
the possibility of Indonesia joining this 
group. If this occurs, it could be the 
beginning of a solid and lasting nucleus 
for wider Asia cooperation. 

The third, a newly organized Asia and 
Pacific Council—composed of South 
Korea, the Philippines, Thailand, Japan, 
Australia, New Zealand, Republic of 
China, Malaysia, South Vietnam and 
Laos as an observer—may well be the pre- 
cise instrument and organization 
through which to implement the idea of 
an all-Asian peace conference for Viet- 
nam. If ASPAC’s first meeting in Seoul, 
Korea, is any indication of what this 
body can do and of what it intends to 
do, it may develop into a regional orga- 
nization capable of dealing with regional 
security matters without direct U.S. par- 
ticipation. It may if nurtured, instead 
of being pushed into any rigid ideological 
framework, be the means of bringing 
peace to Vietnam. : 


FAIR LABOR STANDARDS AMEND- 
MENTS OF 1966 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H.R. 13712) to amend the Fair 
Labor Standards Act of 1938 to extend its 
protection to additional employees, to 
raise the minimum wage; and for other 
purposes. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of ‘a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. On 
whose time? 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the time not 
be charged to either side. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered, and the clerk 
will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
order for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives by Mr. Hackney, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the House 
had agreed to the report of the commit- 
tee of conference on the disagreeing votes 
of the two Houses on the amendment of 
the House to the bill (S. 3105) to au- 
thorize certain construction at military 
installations, and for other purposes. 
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The message also announced that the 
House had agreed to the report of the 
committee of conference on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendments of the Senate to the bill 
(HR. 15941) making appropriations for 
the Department of Defense for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1967, and for other 
purposes; that the House receded from 
its disagreement to the amendments of 
the Senate numbered 11 and 29 to the 
bill and concurred therein; that the 
House receded from its disagreement to 
the amendments of the Senate numbered 
10, 13, and 27 to the bill and concurred 
therein, severally with an amendment, 
in which it requested the concurrence of 
the Senate; and that the House insisted 
on its disagreement to the amendments 
of the Senate numbered 5 and 24 to the 
bill. 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


The message further announced that 
the Speaker had affixed his signature to 
the following enrolled bills, and they 
were signed by the Vice President: 


H.R. 13298. An act to amend the Organic 
Act of Guam in order to authorize the legis- 
lature thereof to provide by law for the elec- 
tion of its members from election districts; 
and 

H.R. 14596. An act making appropriations 
for the Department of Agriculture and re- 
lated agencies. for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1967, and for other purposes. 


RECESS UNTIL TOMORROW AT 10 
O’CLOCK A.M. 


Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, in accordance with the order 
previously entered, I move that the 
Senate stand in recess until 10 o’clock 
a.m. tomorrow. - 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 
6 o’clock and 28 minutes p.m.) the Senate 
recessed until tomorrow, Friday, August 
26, 1966, at 10 o’clock a.m. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive nominations received by the 
Senate August 25, 1966: 

DIPLOMATIC AND FOREIGN SERVICE 

John M. McSweeney, of Nebraska, a For- 
eign Service officer of class 1, to be Envoy 
Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary 
of the United States of America to Bulgaria. 

Miss Carol C. Laise, of the District of Co- 
lumbia, a Foreign Service officer of class 1, 
to be Ambassador Extraordinary and Pleni- 
potentiary of the United States of America 
to the Kingdom of Nepal. 

Leo G. Cyr, of Maine, a Foreign Service 
Officer of class 1, to be Ambassador Extraor- 
dinary and Plenipotentiary of the United 
States of America to the Republic of Rwanda. 


IN THE ARMY 
The following-named officers for promo- 
tion in the Regular Army of the United 
States, under the provisions of title 10, 
United States Code, sections 3284 and 3299: 


To be majors 
Lewis, Robert G., 064369. 
Stewart, Wilmer D., 070516. 
Wallace, William B., 064662. 
Waller, Ephraim E., OF 102287. 
The following-named officers for promo- 
tion in the Reguar Army of the United 
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States, under the provisions of title 10, 
United States Code, sections 3284 and 3298: 


To be first lieutenants 


Cowan, Charles E., Jr., OF 103818. 
Craig, Richard P., OF 100157. 
Dahoney, Richard H., OF 102445. 
Edwards; William J., OF 192861. 
Fredrick, Gilbert H., Jr., OF 102876. 
Hadaway, Bobby G., 097126. 
Hand, David E., 095391. 

Jagielski, James R., OF 104455. 
Jarrett, Garnett L., OF 105441. 
Kelley, Erskine H., 3d, OF 104463. 
Kelley, Lawrence O., OF 103860. 
Krumholz, Harvey R., OF 103401. 
LaFreniere, Richard L., OF 105457. 
Lankford, Carson W., OF 103866. 
Lippincott, William R., Jr., OF102781. 
McCollum, Tommie L., OF 104488. 
Metelko, James E., OF 102554. 
Moore, Julius B., Jr., OF 102684. 
Nadal, Rafael L., OF 104504. 
Nichols, Robert A., OF 102578. 
O'Neill, Peter G., OF 104510. 
Parker, Charles M., OF 103000. 
Pennywell, Johnson E., OF 103067. 
Plymale, Charles F., OF 103071. 
Poff, Gary L., OF 103009. 

Prather, Thomas L., Jr., OF 100608. 
Putman, Gerald H., OF 101884, 
Ruppenthal, Harry L., OF 103721. 
Straub, Delbert M., OF 105558. 
Tysdal, Thomas P., OF 103757. 
Wilkins, Harold H., OF 103776. 
Wittbrodt, Thomas A., OF 103781. 
Wood, Smythe J., OF 103783, 
Woulfe, Robert J., OF 103785. 
Young, Leo M., OF 105601. 


To be first lieutenant, Medical Service Corps 
Mumma, Patrick J., OF 102989. 
IN THE MARINE CORPS 


The following-named officers of the Ma- 
rine Corps for temporary appointment to 
the grade of captain, subject to qualifica- 
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Thornton Boyd Thomas C. Corbe 
Gerald P. Brackin David C. Corbett 
Christopher M. Bradley Ronald C. Cormier 
Clinton E. Braly Jerry L. Cornelius 
Walter J. Breede III Walter J. Costello 
John F. Brennan John P. Coursey, Jr. 
Patrick J. Brennan Harold W. Courter 
Thomas V. Brennan,Paul H. Courtney 
Jr. Cryspin J. Cowell 
Anthony D. Brewin David E. Cox 
Roger S. Bride Millard Cox 
Lloyd G. Brinson, Jr. William F. Cox 
Harold L. Broberg Miles H. Crafton, Jr. 
David W. Brown Wayne N. Crafton 
Gary E. Brown Richard J. Craig 
Raul B. Brown Robert R. Craig 
Robert D. Brown Marvin L. Creel 
Robert W. Brown, Jr. William W. Crews 
Robert A. Browning Richard H. Criche 
Curtis B. Bruce Ronald R. Critser 
Clay A. Brumbaugh Albert B. Crosby 
Robert L. Brutke Kenneth L. Crouch 
Frederick T. Bryan Thomas B. Cullen 
George S. Burgett Paul W. Culwell 
Charles O. Burke “c” “D” Cuny 
Alan L. Burnaford James E. Curran, Jr. 
Arthur E. Burns II Edward R. Curtis 
Donald E. Burns James G. Custar 
Thomas V. Burns Reid E. Dahart 
Ronald G. Burnsteel Joseph C. Dangler 
Bruce Burrows Marshall B. Darling 
Peple M. Burton, Jr. William D. Davidson 
Roland E. Butler Bruce E. Davis 
Robert W. Byrd Donald R. Davis 
Michael “J.” Byron James A. Davis 
William L. Cadieux James F. Davis 
Chester C. Calkins, Jr, Leroy G. Davis 
Richard D. Camp, Jr. Roger E. Davis 
Gary E. Carlson Patrick E. Dawson 
James E. Carlton, Jr. Joseph C. DeBillo 
Peter D. Carpenter Herbert W. DeGroft 
Jimmy M. Carson John D. DeHoll 
Frederick H. Carter Carmine J. Delgrosso 
Kenneth L. Carter Angelo C. DeMeo 
Thomas O. Carter Arlie W. R. Demien; Jr. 
John B. Caskey Thomas F. Dempsey 


tions therefor as provided by law: 
Winfree M. Abernethy Merrill L. Bartlett 


Dennis M. Achilles 
Carl P. Ackerman 
Chauncey C. Acrey 
Carl I. Adams 
Charles N. Adams 
Larry G. Adams 
Wayne T. Adams 
John R. Ahern 
Paul J. Albano 
David G. Amey 
Andrew G. Anderson 
I 
Donald F. Anderson 
John M. Anderson 
Larry R. Anderson 
Peter P. Anderson 
Donald K. Angel 
Fred W. Anthes 
John T. Archer 
David A. Arthur 
William C. Asbury 
Thomas D. Ashe 
Dennis M. Atkinson 
Douglas W. Austin 
Clair E. Averill, Jr. 
Allan F. Ayers III 
Wayne A. Babb 
Larry A. Backus 
Charles L. Bacon 
Maurice S. Bacon 
Kenneth E. Bailey 
Allan P. Bakke 
Richard C. Bannan 
Emory W. Baragar 
Boyd L. Barclay 
Richard K. Bardo 
Brent J. Barents 
Richard T. Barker 


William G. Barnes, Jr. 


Robert O. Bartlett 
Francis J. Barton 
John F. Bates 
Harry C. Baxter, Jr. 
Dale S. Beaver 
Duard “L.” Beebe 
James R. Beery 
Thomas M. Beldon 
Donald R. Bell, Jr. 
John R. Bell 
George E. Bement 
Benjamin E. Benjamin 
Joseph J. Bennett III 
Ronald D. Bennett 
William H. Bennett 
Jerome H. Bentley III 
Roderick E. Benton 
Allan E. Berg 
Craig A. Bergman 
Gordon C. Berryman 
II 


Coy T. Best, Jr. 
Thomas N. Best, Jr. 
George R. Bettle 
Lance V. Bevins 
Abraham Bevis 
Richard L. Bianchino 
Ronald J. Biddle 

Noel C. Bing 

Max D. Bishop 

Robert A. Black, Jr. 
Clifford G. Blasi 
Patrick J. Blessing 
Bradley W. Bluhm 
Michael A. Blunden 
Carl E. Bockewitz 
Wichard H. Bode, Jr. 
Henry C. Bollman II 
Latham Boone III 


Blanton S. Barnett III Andre M. Bordelon 


Henry D. Barratt 
John J. Barrett 
Peter L. Barth 


Michael O. Boss 
John J. Bowe, Jr. 
John W. Boyan 


David J. Cassady 
Henry B. Castle 
Paul R. Catalogne 
Ronald D. Cater 


Leon G. Chadwick, 


III 
Robert C. Champion, 


Lonnie S. Chavez 


Larry T. Denney 


Francis T. Dettrey 


Thomas P. Devitt 
Lawrence G. De Vore 
Thompson B. Dickson 
William P. Dickson 
William M. Diedrich 
Roger H. Dingeman 
Ernest L. Dinius 


Ronald R. Dirck 


Elliott S. Dix 


Charles W. Cheatham Wilson R. Dodge 


Stanley W. Cheff, Jr. 

Louis E. Cherico 

Jack A. Chiaramonte 

Douglas S. 
Christensen 

Duel D. Christian 


John W. Dohrman 
John T. Dolan 
Patrick J. Donnelly 
John J. Dougherty 


T Richard J. Dove 


Jack G. Downing 


William H. Christoph Michael J. Doyle 


Jorel B. Church 
Theodore C. Cieplik, 
Jr. 
Joseph B. Clancy 
James A. Clark 
Joe Clark 
Robert F. Clark 
Roger J. Claus 
Charles D. Clausen 
William C. Clay, III 
Harry F. Clemence, 
Jr. 
Robert F. Clemmons 
David W. Clingman 
Michael E. Cochran 
Richard V. Coffel 
Richard W. Coffman 
William E. Cole II 
Michael H. Collier 
Ernest E. Collins 


Robert A. Doyle 
Walter B. Dozier 
Richard L. Drury 
Charles Duffy 
Charles J. Duffy 
Clay J. Dugas II 
Dorris “A.” Duncan 
Denniss J, Dunlap 
David S. Durham 
William G. Dwinell 
Edward J. Dwyer, Jr. 
Joseph M. Dwyer 
Joseph J. Dzaielski 
Clarence L. Eastwood 
Leonard M. Eaton 
Ronald R. Eckert 
James F. Egan II 
James E. Egloff 
Helmut J. Eichhorn 
Earl W. Eiland 


Bernis B. Conatser, qr. Paul R. Ek 


Ronald J. Condon 
Thomas M. Conley 
James E. Connell 


Steven J. Ek 
John H. Ellingson 
James F. Ellis 


Charles E. Conway, Jr. Richard W. Elsworth 


John J. Conway 


John N. Ely 
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Robert E. Enis 
Patric S. Enright 
Brian J. Fagan 
James W. Fagan 
Rudolph H. Fahrner 
Robert J. Faught 
Paul I. Faulkenberry 
Joseph M. Favor 
Harold T. Fergus 
Robert L. Ferguson, 
Jr 


Roger G. Ferguson 
James D. Field 
Peter B. Field 

Prank A. Finizio 
John T. Fischbach 
James A. Fisher 
Thomas M. Flattery 
Victor K. Fleming, Jr. 
Stephen T, Flynn 
Elbert A. Foster 
Wayne N. Fowler 
Donald R. Frank 
Douglas R, Frank 
Howard A, Franz 
David L. Fraser 
Richard A. Frindt 
Robert D. Fulcher 
Richard F. Fullerton 
Harold F. Gabelman 
Sidney R. Gale 
Samuel J. Galloway 
Joel R, Gardner 
Barry L. Garner 
James D. Garrett 
Albert R. Gasser, Jr. 
Ronald L. Gatewood 
Charles R. Geiger 
John M. Geisser 
Robert J. Genovese 
Aultie G. Gerwig 
Michael P. Getlin 
Michael R. Getsey 
Larry R. Gibson 
Bobby G. Girvin 
Aloys A. Glose 
Robert H. Goetz 
Paul B. Goodwin 
Henry F. Gotard 
Bernard Grabowski 
James A, Graham 
Donald A. Grant 
Peter C. Grauert 
Edwin T. Gray 
Robert W. Green 
William R. Green 
Joseph P. Greeves, Jr. 
Simon H. Gregory 
Tommy D. Gregory 
Donald A. Gressly 
Marshall M. Grice, Jr. 
Alfred L. Griggs 
Jackie L. Grinstead 
Steven J. Groebner 
Paul G. Grummon 
Leon A. Guimond 
Gordon H. Gunniss 
Michael A. Gurrola 
Thomas M, Haddock 
John F. Hales 
Hurston Hall 
Samuel T. Hall 
James C. Hallman 
George C. Hamilton 
Willlam P. Hamilton 
Thomas L. Hampton 
Joseph J. Hanley 
James H. Hanson 
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William L. Heflin 
Ronald A. Heintz 
Hans R. Heinz 
Jerry G. Henderson 
Kenneth S. Hendrick- 
son 
Stuart L. Henning 
Jerry L. Henson 
James R. Herd 
Donald H. Hering 
Walter H. Herkal, Jr. 
Jerome L. Hess 
Francis E. Heuring 
Bruce B, Hickox 
Billie E. Hicks 
Kent R. Hildreth 
Nicholas J. Hilgert, Jr. 
Fred P. Hilpert, Jr. 
Thomas F. Hinkle 
Amos B. Hinson IIT 
Alan W. Hitchens 
Harold M. Hitt 
Daniel A. Hitzelberger 
Robert W. Hobbs 
James V. Hoekstra 
John W. Hogue 
Vernon J. Holbrook 
Alwin G. Holland, Jr. 
Bobby G. Hollings- 
worth 
James A, Hollis 
Kenneth L. Holm 
Hal Holmes, Jr. 
Franklin J. Homan II 
Richard J. Hooton, Jr. 
Keith D. Hornbacher 
Gerald L. Hornick 
John A, House II 
Otis E. Howard III 
Thomas M. Howard 
Thomas M, Howlett 
Robert W. Hubbard 
Charles R. 
Huddleston 
Walter F. Hudiburg, 
Jr. 
William E. Hudson 
Norbert A, Huebsch, 
Jr. 
Ronald H. Huesman 
Benjamin M. Huey II 
Robert A. Hughes 
Winston L, Hughes 
Richard C. Hulit 
Bruce A. Hultman 
Gerald Hunt 
Robert A. Hutchins, 
Jr. 
Delbert M. Hutson 
Donald K. Igou 
Raymond F. Incociati 
William W, Jackson 
Bronson C. Jacoway, 


James T. Jenkins 
Gilbert D. Johnson 
Herbert C. Johnson 
Kenneth H. Johnson 
Thomas L. Johnson. 
Ward S. Johnson 
Harlan E. Jones 
Jack L. Jones 
Patrick S. Jones 
Richard C. Jones, Jr. 
Robert L. Jones, Jr. 
Robert E. Jones 


William T. Hardaker,William D. Jones 


Jr. 
Christian L. Harkness 


Charles G. Jordan 
Robert W. Joyce 


Michael H. Harper, Jr.Charles D. Joyner 


John F. Harrah 
John D. Harrill, Jr. 
William G. Harris, Jr. 
John C. Harrison 
William L. Hartley 
Jude M, Hartnett 
Stanley E. Haynes 
James D. Hayslip 


Norman G. Jungmann 
Kenneth E, Junkins 
Gerard T. Kalt 
Dennis W. Kane 
Richard J. Kapsch 
Gerald R. Keast 
Elton J. Keeley 
Thomas P. Keenan, Jr, 


William F. Keller 
John A. Kelly Ronald R. Matthews 
John A. Kelly Enrique A. Mauri 
Edmund W. Kelso, Jr.Dexter C. Maust 
Rodney P. Kempf John F. McCammon 
James A. Kenniger Edward D. McCarron, 
Richard B. Kenyon Jr. 
John P. Kerchner Patrick L. McCarthy, 
Allan K. Kerins Jr. 
Theodore J. Keskey Harry M. McCloy, Jr. 
Eugene W. Kimmel James L. McClung 
Steven B. Kimple Edward C. J. Mc- 
John T. King Connaughey, Jr. 
Robert N. Kingrey John J. MeCoy 
Michael P. Kingston Michael D. McCulley 
William G. Kingston,Kenneth D. McCurry 
Jr. James J. McDonald 
George W. Kirby Daniel B. McDyre 
Thomas W. Kirby Robert B. McEachran 
Hague M. Kiser Richard S. McFarlane 
John W. Kiser, Jr. George T. McGillivray 
Francis T. Klabough Robert D. McGinn 
Alfred S. Kline Thomas A, McGowan 
John E. Knight, Jr. Michael McGuirk 
Edward A. Kolbe Gerald L. McKay 
Anthony F. Konopka Bruce 8. McKenna 
William E. Konrath William H. McKinley 
Frank H. Kos, Jr. Denis A. McKinnon 
Gerald W. Kozak Daniel K. McMahon, 
Paul F. Kramer Jr. 
Dennis E. Kraus Earl L. McMurtrie 
Larry A. Krohn Timothy G. McTigue, 
Leonard R. Krolak Jr. 
Peter A. Kugel Donald M. McVay 
Lawrence C. Kutchma, Laurence R. Medlin 
Jr. George Meerdink 
Thomas A. La Cour Edward H. Menzer 
Ellis E. Laitala Burton J. Merrick 
Harry E. Lake, Jr. Bion E. Merry 
Gary K. Lambert Donald W. Metcalf 
Timothy A. LamphierTolman U. Meyers 
Carlton E, Land Perry W. Miles III 
Howard F. Langley, Jr.Douglas F. Miller 
Anthony V. Latorre, Jr.Wallace L. Mills 
Robert O. Leatham Ray F. Milsap 
Larry E, Lein George K. Minas 
William E. Leonard Ronald D. Miner 
James G. Le Sieur UI Terry L. Miner 
Corby F. Lewis James R. Mires, Jr. 
Sichi Li George J. Miske 
Jacob E. Libbey Jay A. Mitchell i 
Stephen W. Lind Patrick G. Mitchell 
John R. Lindsay Robert L. Mitchell 
Wayne M. LingenfelterRobert J. Mocken- 
Henry Linsert, Jr. haupt 
Marvin H. Lippincott Charles C. Monch 
David R. Little Anthony A. Monroe 
Ernest K. Little David W. Moore 
Eugene M. Litz Edgar R. Moore 
Edward J. Lloyd Richard L. Morey 
James F. Lloyd, Jr, John R. Morgan 
Hubert A. Locke Joseph G. Morra 
William G. Loeber III David A. Morris 
James T. Loftus Robert S. Morrison 
Joseph S. Longo, Jr. Richard E. Moser 
Michael E, Lorig Edward W. Motekew 
“L.” “J.” Lott John T. Mowrey 
James M. Lowe II Charles H. Mulherin, 
John F. Luhmann Jr. 
David A. Luhrsen Thomas P. Mulkerin 
Alf Lundeman Joseph F. Mullane, Ir. 
Charles A. Lyle Christopher D, 
Alfred E. Lyon Munger 
Harry T. Mackin John P, Murphy 
Kenneth R. Maddox John T. Murphy 
Robert A. Madeo Joseph P. Murphy 
Chris Madsen Philip J. Murphy 
Gerald G. Madson James M. Myatt 


John G. Matlack 


Gerald R. Magliano Bert L. Nale 
Rudolph J. Maikis James W. Nall 
Phillip S. Makowka David R. Nay 


Ernest N. Maley 
Edward J. Manco ` 
Douglas E. Manning 
James E. Markel 
James K. Marlatt 
Michael A. Marra 
William S. Marshall John L. Newton 
III James W. Nichols 
Robert J. Martinez, Jr. Paul M. Nick 
Lyle D. Mathews Robert W. Nilsson 


Terrence P. Neist 
Earl L. Nelms 
David A. Nelson 
Eugene T. Nervo 
Carl J. Neubig 
Lane Newbury 
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Donald G. Ringgold 
James M. Ritzenthaler 
Howard S. Roberts, Jr. 
Larry C. Roberts 
Mortis R. Roberts 
Thomas W. Roberts 
James D. Robertson 
Donald J. Robinson IT 
Jean O. Robinson 
John H. Rodgers 

John M. Rodosta 

John S. Roederer 
Robert F. Rogers 
John A. Roney. 

Joseph J. Roniger, Jr. 
Chistopher J. Rooney 
Donald L. Rosenberg 
George A. Ross 
Michael R. Ross 

Larry M. Rummans 
Richard Ruthfield 


Ken W. Nisewaner 
William J. Nixon, Jr. 
Robert E. Noe 
Ernest G. Noll, Jr. 
William R. Northcutt 
Gerard P. Nugent, Jr. 
William B. Nye 
Theodore P. Nykreim, 
Jr. 


Paul W. O'Brien 
John P. O'Connor 
William L. O'Connor 
William J. Odle 
Robert L. Oetting 
Daniel J. Ogle 
Loren J, Okrina 
Robert V. Olson 
Peter S. Optekar 
Ronald G. Osborne 
Larry J. Oswalt 
Raymond J. Otlowski 
Willam R. Otto John W. Ruymann 
John F. Palchak James P. Ryan, Jr. 
Thomas M. Parmerlee James E. Sabow 
Joseph R. R. Paquette Donald J, Saltarelli 
Albert J. Pardini Lynn E. Saracino 
Alson H. Parker III William E. Scaplehorn, 
Edwin E. Parker Ir. 
Alex M. Patterson, Jr, Anthony J. Scaran 
Jerome T. Paull Paul M. Schafer 
Frank G. Pearce George R. Schipper 
Gary E. Peil George T. Schmidt 
Joaquin D. Pereira William E. Schmidt 
Nicola M, Pereira, qr. Frederick W. 
George E. Perry, Jr. Schroeder 
Leon E. Perry David E. Schultz 
Henry L. Perzinskas Ludwig J. Schumacher 
Allen E. Peters Ronald S. Sciepko 
Warren M. Petersen, David J. Sconyers 
Jr. Gerald E. Scott 
James O. Peterson Kenneth M. Sears 
Michael B. Peterson John C. Sease 
William E. Phelps Vincent D. Segal 
Charles C. Pierpoint Bernard K. Severin 
III Arthur G. Shadforth 
John H. Pierson, Jr, Ray C. Shands 
Richard P. Pierzchala Delmas D. Sharp, Jr. 
Roger P. Pilcher John F. Shea 
John M. Pinckney III Stanford E. Sheaffer 
Lyle F. Pittroff Kenneth E. Shelton 
Thomas E. Pitts Roy H. Shelton, Jr, 
Marvin F. Pixton Iy Carl E. Shepherd 
Ronald J. Plachy Louis G. Shikany 
John F. Platt David R. Shore 
Joseph R. Pleier Moyers S. Shore II 
Jimmie R. Pollock Edward R. Shugart III 
David V. Porchey Clyde M, Simmons 
Robert D. Porter Roger R. Simmons 
Herbert F. Posey Louis L. Simpleman 
Gary L. Post Billy E. Simpson 
Dirck K. Praeger David L. Siweck 
Charles P. Preston, Ir. Harold W. Slacum 
Thomas R. Preston Alfred T, Smith 
Ernest E. Price III Charles D. Smith, Jr. 
Norman L. Prouse Clarence D. Smith 
Stafford D, Purvis, Jr.Darrel F. Smith 
Richard G. Quinn David E. Smith 
Daryl L, Rabert George E. Smith, Jr. 
Thomas F. Rafferty Gordon F. Smith 
Kenneth R. Ramsey Phillip R. Smith 
John A, Rank III Richard P. Smith 
Walter “O.” “A.” RaskeRonald L. Smith 
Arch Ratliff, Jr. William E. Smith 
Robert E. Reagan Paul L. Snead 
“H.” “L.” Redding Thomas J. Snee 
Thomas D. Redmond Allan E. Snook 
Henry W. Reed Alan T. Snyder 
Clyde M. Regan Gary D. Solis 
Michael J. Reilly Don F. Sortino 
Ronald W. Rensch Ronald D. R, Sortino 
David M. Repp Peter B. Southmayd 
Edward H. Ressler Gerald R. Sowa 
Richard R. ReuschlingCharles A. Spadafora 
Donald J. Reynolds Walter J. Spainhour, 
Kenneth E. Reynolds Ir. 
Terril J. Richardson William M. Sparks 
George G. Richey, Jr. Robert J. Squires 
James M. Richmond James “B.” Sramek 
James E. Rickmon Roger F. Staley 
Jon K. Rider Michael S. Stark 
Edward G. Ries, Jr. Paul M. Starzynski 
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Prank L. Statler, Jr. 
John D, Steel 
Kent O. W. Steen 
Ronald M. Stein 
John F. Stennick John H. Warner 
Lee R. Stephenson, Milton T. Warring, Jr. 
Jr. Joel M. Warshaw 
Frank C. Stolz, Jr. John D. Watson 
Simon F. Stover Jonathan G. Watson 
Jerry R. Stratton Daniel J. Wawrzyniak 
Jerry L. Stricker Davis C. Weatherly, Jr. 
Prank D. Strong Dudley M. Weathers 
John R. Stummer Allen B. Webb 


Larry D. Walker 
Louie M. Walters, Jr. 
Alexander K. Ward 
John W. Ward 


Charles Swinburn Dellas J. Weber 
Herbert H. John D. Weber 
Swinburne, Jr. Jerry R. Weibel 


Kenneth P.Sympson John D. Weides 
Kenneth A. Taggart George J. Weinbrenner 
Glenn Takabayashi John R. Weinhart 
Lawrence E. Tanksley Robert E. Weir 

James L. Taylor Stanley A. Weld 


Joseph Taylor Donald A. Wellman 
Thomas C. Taylor David B. Werner 
Gary L, Telfer Duncan 8. Werth II 
Robert G. Temte Roy J. Wetzel, Jr. 
Theard J. D. Whalen 
Terrebonne, Jr. Theodore L. Whisler 
William B. Terrill Alexander W. 
Bruce A, Tester Whitaker 
Gary E. Thiry David L. White 
Blake K. Thomas Richard A. White- 
Charlie H. house 
Thompson II Harold W. Whitten 


Robert Tieken, Jr. 
Larry R. Timmerman i 
William E. Tisdale Clifford Wieden, Jr. 
Richard C. Titus Billy L. Williams 
Richard P. Toettcher Clarence D. Williams 
David A. Tomasko Claude N. Williams 
Richard D. Tomlin James T, Williams 
Howell A. Tompkins, John K. Williams 

Jr. Peter D. Williams 
Patrick L. Townsend 
Douglas O, Tozour 
Arthur B, Tozzi Jr. 
Richard B. Tra) 
Charles M. Trees Willis C. Wilson 
Timothy M. Treschuk John W. Windisch 
William H. Trice, Jr. David F. Winecoff 
Bennie J. Trout ao C. Winegard- 
Robert L. Turley nD 
John D. Tyson, Jr. Edward C. Wingen- 


Wyatt C. Whitworth, 
Jr 


F. Underwood bach III 
ania Michael N. Winkel- 
Robert S. Urland bauer 


Juri Valdov Thomas J. Wise, Jr. 
Kent R. Valley Siegfried R. Witt 
Thomas L. Vanderham Paul W. Witting 
Daniel P. Van Grol III John A. Woggon, Jr. 


James K. Van Riper Charles L. Wood IIT 
Paul K. Van Riper Laurice E. Wood, Jr. 


William M. Wood 


Jr. Robert M. Wright 
Emilio E. Varanini 1 Michael W. Wydo 
Wayne A. Vecchitto Michael G. 9 
Eugene S. Vejtasa Richard A. Yaeger 
Russell D. Verbael Robert C. Yost 


Gary L. Young 
os AT eue, Anthony A. Zadravec 


John 5 Vogt 157 Harold E. Zealley 
Melvin L. Vos William E. Zelm 
Jaris L. Wagor Kenneth W. Zitz 


John S. Walker Ronald M. Zobenica 
The following-named officers of the Marine 
Corps for permanent appointment to the 
grade of captain, subject to qualification 
therefor as provided by law: 
Joseph M. Cavanagh Richard W. Morgan 
Anthony J. Fraioli Luther L. Payton, Jr. 
James A. Honse Harold E. Plum 
Emmett C. Merricks, Philip T. Starck 
Ir. Raymond Velasquez 
The following- named officers of the Marine 
Corps for permanent appointment to the 
grade of first lieutenant, subject to quali- 
fication therefor as provided by law: 
Chauncey C. Acrey Charles E. Ash, Jr. 
Paul J. Albano Brent J. Barents 
Peter P. Anderson Charles E. Barnett 
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Ronald D, Bennett 
Thomas N. Best, Jr. 
Richard M. Bloom 
Dennis D. Bradley 
Victor H. Britt III 
Harold L. Broberg 
Roland E. Butler 
Jerry R. Cadick 
William L. Cadieux 
Michael J. Carley 
Frederick H. Carter Larry E. Lein 
Henry B. Castle Corby F. Lewis 
Charles W. Cheatham Brice R. Luedtke 
Laurence M. Cherbon- Rudolph J. Maikis 

nier James E. Markel 
Jack A.Chiaramonte James J. McDonald 
Douglas S. Christen-Donald A. McPheron 

sen James R. Mires 
Joe Clark Stuart J. Mock 
Charles B. Coltrin James W. Morgan, Jr. 
John P. Coursey John T. Mowrey 
Marvin L. Creel James W. Nall 
Joseph C. Debilio Paul M. Nick 
Arlie W. R. Demein, William R. Otto 

Jr. Stafford D. Purvis, Jr. 
Robert L. Ferguson William H. Rath 
David L. Fraser Arch Ratliff, Jr. 
Charles R. Geiger Richard Ruthfield 
Donald A. Gressly Christopher B. Salmon 
Thomas M. Haddock Carl E. Shepherd 
Raymond G. Hamilton Lee R. Stephenson, JT. 
Eric E. Hastings Theard J. Terrebonne 
Stanley E. Haynes Charlie H. Thompson 
Robert W. Hein, Jr. Ir 
Jerry G. Henderson Arthur B. Tozzi 
Kenneth S. Hendrick-David F. Underwood 

son Robert E. Weir 
Donald H. Hering James T. Williams 
Robert W. Hobbs Monroe F. Williamson 
John W. Hogue Russell L. Williamson 
Bobby G. Hollings- 

worth 


The following-named officers of the Marine 
Corps for temporary appointment to the 
grade of first lieutenant subject to qualifi- 
cation therefor as provided by law: 


Walter Acuff III Harold L. Honbarrier 
Granville R. Amos Charles H. Ingraham 
Judybeth D. Barnett Christopher Kinney 
fa" re ey Robert L. Larkin 
David C. Cleveland Walker M. Lazar 
Joseph F. Colly, Jr. Susan M. Mason 
John F. Depenbrock,Clarence E. Obrien 
Jr. Peter R. Rounseville 
Della J. Elden William T. Sermeus, 
John C. Eudy Jr. 
Donald S. Gallaspy, Jr. James L. Wright 
Henry W. Gardner Thomas P. Wyman 
Walter H. Goedeke Michael E. Yaggy 
Roy L. Griffin, Jr. Robert S. Rix, Jr. 
Joe M. Hargrove 


Robert W. Hubbard 
Jeffrey J. Hughes 
Winston L. Hughes 
Dennis W. Kane 
William F. Keller 
Allan K. Kerins 
Eugene W. Kimmel 
Steven B. Kimple 
John E. Knight, Jr. 
Paul F. Kramer 


CONFIRMATIONS 


Executive nominations confirmed by 

the Senate August 25, 1966: 
DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE 

David W. Dyer, of Florida, to be U.S. cir- 
cuit judge, fifth circuit, vice Warren L. Jones, 
retired. 

Bernard J. Leddy, of Vermont, to be U.S. 
district judge for the district of Vermont to 
fill a new position created by Public Law 89- 
$72, approved March 18, 1966. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuurspay, Aucust 25, 1966 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Edward G. Latch, 
D.D., offered the following prayer: 

I will say of the Lord, He is my refuge 
and my fortress: my God, in Him will I 
trust—Psalm 91: 2. 
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Eternal God, our Father, who art the 
Creator of the world and the everlasting 
sustainer of our spirits, without whom no 
one is wise, no one is good—we pause in 
Thy presence to invoke Thy blessing 
upon us and to offer unto Thee the devo- 
tion of our hearts. 

Bless us as we meet this day and may 
we be given wisdom to make sound de- 
cisions, strength to walk in the way of 
justice and freedom for all, and good will 
to motivate all we say and do. 

Bless Thou our country and make us 
now and always a people mindful of Thy 
favor, eager to do Thy will, willing to 
obey Thy commandments, and ready to 
live in Thy spirit of love. 

Bless our Armed Forces at home and 
abroad. Strengthen their families and 
all their loved ones—separated from one 
another as they are; and, as some jour- 
ney through the valley of the shadow of 
death, let them feel Thy strengthening 
presence and Thy comforting spirit. 

May we as the leaders of this free land 
match this devotion by a deep dedication 
of our own spirits to the welfare of our 
beloved country, in the Master’s name we 
pray. Amen, 


THE JOURNAL 


The Journal of the proceedings of yes- 
terday was read and approved. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate by Mr. Ar- 
rington, one of its clerks, announced that 
the Senate agrees to the report of the 
committee of conference on the disagree- 
ing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendments of the House to the bill (S. 
3700) entitled “An act to amend the 
Urban Mass Transportation Act of 1964.” 

The message also announced that the 
Senate agrees to the report of the com- 
mittee of conference on the disagreeing 
votes of the two Houses on the amend- 
ments of the House to the bill (S. 3688) 
entitled “An act to stimulate the flow of 
mortgage credit for Federal Housing 
Administration and Veterans’ Admin- 
eae assisted residential construc- 

on.” y 


INTERSTATE AND FOREIGN COM- 
MERCE COMMITTEE 


Mr. ALBERT, Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
may sit today during general debate. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 
The Chair hears none, and it is so 
ordered. 

There was no objection. 


PRINTING OF ADDITIONAL COPIES 
OF HEARINGS ON SUPPLEMENTAL 
FOREIGN ASSISTANCE FOR VIET- 
NAM FOR FISCAL 1966 


Mr. HAYS submitted a conference re- 
port and statement on the Senate con- 
current resolution (S. Con. Res. 77) 
authorizing the printing of additional 
copies of hearings on supplemental for- 
eign assistance for Vietnam for fiscal 
1966. 
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THE LATE HONORABLE WADE: 
HAMPTON KITCHENS 


Mr. MILLS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to address the House for 1 
minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Arkansas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MILLS. Mr. Speaker, it is my sad 
duty to announce to the House the pass- 
ing on Monday last of one of our es- 
teemed former colleagues. 

Wade Hampton Kitchens, attorney, 
statesman, and veteran of three wars, 
passed away August 22 at the age of 
87. 

Wade Hampton Kitchens was a Mem- 
ber of the House during the 75th and 
76th Congresses, from 1936 to 1940, and 
was a’ Member of the Arkansas General 
Assembly for two terms. 

Mr. Kitchens was a veterah of three 
‘wars—the Spanish American War, the 
Philippine Insurrection, and World War 
I. He was a member of the bar of the 
States of Arkansas, Tennessee, and Okla- 
homa, as well as a member of the -Phil- 
ippine bar. With the exception of the 
period of his military service, he prac- 
ticed law in Magnolia, Ark., from 1909 
until 2 years ago when illness forced 
him to retire: 

Mr. Kitchens was born in Nevada 
County, the oldest of 12 children of 
James Monroe and Margarette Sherrill 
Kitchens: He attended the University 
of Arkansas, Southwestern Academy 
in Magnolia, and received his law degree 
from Cumberland University. He had 
taught school in Columbia County: 

Following the Philippine Insurrection, 
Mr. Kitehens practiced law in Lingayen, 
Pangasanin Province, Philippine Islands, 
for 7 years. Then, he his wife, nee Lillie 
Dempsey of Waldo, and his son, Wade 
Hampton Kitchens, Jr., returned to the 
United States in 1909. 

He volunteered in the 2d Arkansas Na- 
tional Guard as an enlisted man during 
World War I. He helped to organize a 
‘company of 162 men and was elected 
their captain. He was commissioned by 
Governor Brough as captain of K Com- 
pany, 3d Arkansas National Guard, and 
by President Woodrow Wilson in August 
1917 as captain of K Company, 154th 
Infantry, and served throughout World 
War I for 2 years, 1 year in this country 
and 1 year in Europe. In 1917 he was 
selected from among over 1,500 officers 
and sent to Washington to a conference 
attended by the Honorable Newton D. 
Baker, Secretary of War; the Honorable 
Franklin D. Roosevelt, then Assistant 
Secretary of the Navy, and others. This 
conference was concerning the insurance 
of soldiers’ allotments and allowances to 
their dependents while at war. 

Wade Kitchens was a member of the 
Central Baptist Church. He is survived 
by one daughter, Mrs. Gladys Pickens of 
Magnolia, five grandchildren, and six 
brothers and sisters. 

Military services were held for him at 
4 pm. Tuesday, at Lewis Funeral Home, 
Magnolia, by American Legion Post No. 
3, of which he was a member. Inter- 
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ment was in Columbia Cemetery near his 
birthplace. 

I am sure that all Members who had 
the privilege of knowing Wade. Kitchens 
join me in extending condolences and 
deepest sympathy to his surviving family. 


TRIBUTE TO WADE KITCHENS, SR. 


Mr. GATHINGS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Arkansas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GATHINGS. Mr. Speaker, it was 
with regret that I learned of the passing 
of Wade Kitchens, Sr. I served with him 
in the 76th Congress, which was my first 
term here. Wade Kitchens offered me 
kindly advice and assisted me greatly in 
my work as a new Member of the House. 
I needed his counsel and he was ever 
ready to offer it. 

He was a lawyer and a soldier of re- 
nown. He was admitted to the bar after 
his graduation from Cumberland Law 
School, Lebannon, Tenn., in the State of 
Tennessee, and later in the States of 
Arkansas and Oklahoma, and finally in 
the Philippine Islands where he prac- 
ticed for 7 years. He served for 2 years 
in the Spanish-American War and:saw 
service in the Philippine Insurrection. 
He enlisted in the U.S. Army when 
trouble broke out in Europe; and was 
commissioned a captain of infantry by 
President Woodrow Wilson. His service 
during World War I consisted of 1 year 
in the United States and 1 year in the 
European theater. 

Wade Kitchens served the Seventh 
District of the State of Arkansas in the 
House of Representatives with honor and 
distinction. The district at that time 
consisted of the counties of Ashley, Brad- 
ley, Calhoun, Chicot, Clark, Columbia, 
Hempstead, Lafayette, Nevada, Oua- 
chita, and Union. 

He worked for flood control improve- 
ments on the Ouachita River and for the 
betterment of agriculture.. He interested 
himself in legislation with respect to the 
natural resources of his native State, 
including most especially problems hav- 
ing to do with the production and re- 
fining of oil and natural gas. He was a 
dedicated and devoted public servant. 
He possessed a pleasing personality and a 


sense of humor which endeared him to 


his colleagues. 

Mrs. Gathings joins me in extending 
sympathy to his daughter, Mrs. Gladys 
Pickens of Magnolia, Ark., and to his 
grandchildren. 


GENERAL LEAVE TO EXTEND 


Mr. MILLS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent that all Members desiring 
to do so may extend their remarks at this 
point in the Recorp on the subject of the 
passing of Wade Kitchens, Sr. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Arkansas? 

There was no objection. 
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INCOME TAX TREATMENT OF EX- 
PLORATION EXPENDITURES IN 
THE CASE OF MINING 


Mr. MILLS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to take from the Speaker’s 
table the bill H.R. 4665 relating to the 
income tax treatment of exploration ex- 
penditures in the case of mining, with 
the Senate amendments thereto, dis- 
agree to the Senate amendments, and 
request a conference with the Senate. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ar- 
kansas? The Chair hears none and ap- 
points the following conferees: Messrs. 
Mutts, Kine of California, Bocas, Krocn, 
Byrnes of Wisconsin, and Urr. 


PERSONAL EXPLANATION 


Mr. HANSEN of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Iowa? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HANSEN of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, 
yesterday, August 24, 1966, the House of 
Representatives considered and acted 
upon the conference report on H.R. 
14596, making appropriations for the 
Department of Agriculture and related 
agencies for ther. fiscal. year. ending 
June 30, 1967, and for other purposes. 

Due to a conflicting commitment, I 
was not present during the consideration 
and action upon the conference report. 
Had I been present, I would have voted 
“yea,” 


A PLEA TO THE PROFIT TAKERS 


Mr. RONCALIO. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Wyoming? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RONCALIO. Mr. Speaker, when 
we of this 89th Congress passed the GI 
bill, it was our hope that a great oppor- 
tunity could be provided for veterans who 
now serve their country so unselfishly 
in these difficult days. However, Mr. 
Speaker, we are finding from many cold 
war GI returnees in the Rocky Mountain 
States the development of a pattern that 
is most disturbing. Home vendors in 
these difficult times because of the tight 
money policies, because of climbing in- 
terest rates, are apparently placing one 
price on a house to an ordinary buyer 
and a second price on the house when a 
cold war veteran tries to buy it on GI 
financing. 

Sellers attempt to justify this double 
standard by saying that a high dividend 
must be paid by the seller; also stating 
that without larger downpayments the 
overall price must be increased some- 
what. Mr. Speaker, while this, of course, 
is brought on in part by the unreasonably 
high rates these days, all of it does re- 
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mind me of Abraham Lincoln’s tearful 
observations upon the men taking too 
high and too fat a profit during the Civil 
War: 

Where the carcass is, there will the eagles 
be gathered! 


THE PLANES ARE IN THE AIR 


Mr. STAGGERS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from West 
Virginia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. STAGGERS. Mr. Speaker, after 

6 weeks of idleness, five major airlines 
are once more in operation; their planes 
are in the, air} passengers, air freight, 
and mail are speeding to their respective 
destinations; wages are accruing to the 
credit of thousands of employees; reve- 
nues are flowing into the coffers of the 
various companies. Nobody lost this 
strike; nobody was penalized; nobody 
was coerced; nobody was victimized; no- 
body lost face. The good old American 
system of free enterprise, free bargain- 
ing, and settlement of differences by ne- 
gotiation has once again been vindicated. 
It works. Without passing judgment on 
the merits or demerits of the terms of 
settlement, it is fair to say that every- 
body concerned gained stature during 
the struggle. 
Almost at the start, the House Com- 
merce Committee was thrust into the 
vortex of the storm. Mr. Speaker, I want 
to pay tribute to the courage and deter- 
mination of the members of this com- 
mittee. They were buffeted by the winds 
of advice and demand from every quar- 
ter of the economic and political environ- 
ment: The pressure kept up without 
intermission for days. But they took 
no counsel of hysteria, or panic, or ex- 
asperation. ` 

On the contrary, they pressed on with 
unwavering steadiness and irresistible 
patience toward a settlement. Through- 
out the negotiations, they comported 
themselves, to a man, in the finest tradi- 
tions of responsible American statesman- 
ship. I am proud to be a member of this 
committee. Its courage and judgment 
have been tried in the hot fires of con- 
tention, and proved to be the real metal. 


WHEN WILL SECRETARY OF 
DEFENSE ROBERT STRANGE 
McNAMARA DEVOTE HIS FULL 
ATTENTION TO THE WAR IN 
VIETNAM? 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Iowa? 

There was no objection. 
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Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, when will 
Secretary of Defense Robert Strange 
McNamara devote his full attention to 
the war in Vietnam? 

I ask this question because of his latest 
venture into the so-called war on 
poverty. Apparently, since the Johnson 
administration’s designated antipoverty 
agency has botched the job, the latest 
ploy is to divert taxpayer dollars sup- 
posedly going for the defense of our 
Nation into a military poverty war, 
where, in true McNamara style, the ex- 
penditures and the results can be classi- 
field as secret. 

Mr. Speaker, this Nation is involved 
in a real war. Weare spending billions 
and billions of dollars supposedly in an 
effort to win it. McNamara has said he 
is pleased that the war is called 
McNamara’s war. 

When is he going to stop trying to run 
other operations of the Government and 
climbing mountains, and do the job he 
was hired to do? Our fighting men in 
Vietnam deserve at least a full-time 
Secretary of Defense, even if he and the 
President will not let them wage a win- 
ning war. 


DEFENSE SECRETARY McNAMARA 
AND THE WAR IN VIETNAM 


Mr. WAGGONNER. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute, and to revise and 
extend my remarks, f 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Louisiana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WAGGONNER. Mr. Speaker 
the gentleman from Iowa {Mr. Gross] 


has brought to the attention of the House 


a matter about which I have previously 
obtained a special order for this after- 
noon during which I propose to discuss 
the dangerous proposal of the Secretary 
of Defense to train additional personnel 
who do not presently qualify for physical 
or various other reasons to serve in the 
Armed Forces. The proposal raises many 
questions which should be resolved be- 
fore implementation. We must proceed 
with caution and not allow the military 
to depart or stray from their purpose. 


BILL TO INCREASE TRANSPORTA- 
TION TAX 5 PERCENT 


Mr. VANIK. Mr. Speaker, I ask 


unanimous consent to address the House 


for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. : 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Ohio? 

There was no objection, 

Mr. VANIK. Mr. Speaker, I have to- 
day introduced legislation to establish 
a commercial aviation development 
trust fund to pay for a portion of the 
costs involved in developing new com- 
mercial aircraft such as the supersonic 
transport, the cost of which is estimated 
to run in excess of $4 billion. The legis- 
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lation would create the trust fund by in- 
creasing the Federal tax on commercial 
air travel from 5 percent to 10 percent. 
This would raise approximately $140 
million per year. It is contemplated 
that the trust fund would bear a portion 
of the cost of developing the supersonic 
transport with the remaining cost paid 
out of the Federal Treasury. 

There is no justification for requir- 
ing the general taxpaying public to as- 
sume the total burden of developing 
supersonic transport planes which only 
@ small portion of the public can be ex- 
pected to use. Certainly the regular air 
traveler should pay a higher proportion- 
ate share of the cost of developing com- 
mercial aircraft which will permit him 
to travel at higher speeds.and at greater 
luxury. l 

Mr. Speaker, I believe that one way or 
another we should proceed with the de- 
velopment of the best kind of com- 
mercial aircraft. However, public sup- 
port for this program can only be as- 
sured if there is an increased contribu- 
tion by the regular air traveler who will 
enjoy most of the special benefits. 

The proposed commercial aviation 
trust fund is patterned after the high- 
way trust fund under which the Inter- 
state Highway System is currently being 
developed. The user tax principle has 
worked admirably to develop an inter- 
‘state system which is the finest in the 
world. There is no reason why it should 
not work equally as well in bringing 
about necessary improvements in com- 
mercial air travel. f 


IMPORTATION OF FOREIGN GOODS 
FROM LOW-WAGE AREAS CAUSES 
INJURY TO AMERICAN EMPLOY- 
MENT 


Mr. DENT. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to address the House for 
1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DENT. Mr. Speaker, yesterday, I 
introduced a bill to amend the Fair 
Labor Standards Act of 1938 with respect 
to injury caused American employment 
by the importation of foreign goods from 
low-wage areas. This legislation will be 
a basis for hearings my Labor Subcom- 
mittee has scheduled, beginning next 
week, into this area. 

The intent of the original minimum 
wage legislation is clearly outlined in 
section 2 of the act. My bill does not 
depart from this intent but, in fact, am- 
plifies it. The framers then recognized 
the threat of severe wage disparities in 
market competition. They further rec- 
ognized the power of Congress to ap- 
propriately regulate the flow of com- 
merce among the States and with foreign 
nations. The sum and substance of the 
intent was, and has been, to protect the 
economic health, efficiency, and general 
well-being of workers. This has been 
effectively carried out in commerce 
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among the States, but severely neglected 
in commerce between our Nation and 
others. 

To provide a partial remedy for this 
situation, my bill asserts the responsibil- 
ity of the Secretary of Labor to recog- 
nize the suffering of workers and com- 
munities because of wage imbalances. It 
likewise provides a vehicle for workers, 
and any other interested party, to bring 
Federal attention to resulting unemploy- 
ment and community hardship. Once 
this attention is focused, and there in- 
deed exists a problem, the bill empowers 
the President to take whatever action he 
deems appropriate to alleviate it. This 
action is in addition to any other cus- 
toms treatment provided by law. We do 
not, therefore, infringe upon the estab- 
lished practices of trade or the authority 
of certain bodies to regulate that trade. 
We only provide an additional safeguard 
to assist those directly, immediately, and 
adversely affected by imbalances in a 
factor of production. 

Mr. Speaker, I commend this bill to 
the House for consideration on the part 
of all Members. From the legislative 
standpoint, my subcommittee will com- 
mence extended, in-depth hearings next 
week. 


PERSONAL ANNOUNCEMENT 


Mr. HELSTOSKI. Mr. Speaker, on 
rollcall No. 237, a quorum call taken 
earlier today, I am recorded as not an- 
swering to my name, 

I would have been in the Chamber and 
responding when my name was called, 
but I was at the White House attending 
a bill-signing ceremony. 

The legislation which became law to- 
day relates to the transportation, sale, 
and handling of animals which will be 
used in laboratory experimentation. I 
have been keenly interested in this legis- 
lation and have introduced a bill to regu- 
late the abuses in this field. I am 
pleased that it has been signed and is 
now the law of the land. 

Mr. Speaker, I wish that the Journal 
and permanent Recorp could be cor- 
rected accordingly. 


CALL OF THE HOUSE 


Mr. WYDLER. Mr. Speaker, I make 
the point of order that a quorum is not 
present. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from 
New York makes the point of order that 
a quorum is not present. Evidently, a 
quorum is not present. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I move a 
call of the House. 

A call of the House was ordered. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the fol- 
lowing Members failed to answer to their 
names: 


[Roll No. 240] 
Andrews, Callaway Evins, Tenn. 
Glenn Celler Flynt 
Baring Cohelan Foley 
Bolling Conyers Fulton, Tenn. 
Broomfield Craley Hegan, Ga. 
Brown, Calif. Cramer Hansen, Wash. 
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Harvey, Mich. Martin, Mass. Schmidhauser 
Hungate Moeller Scott 

Irwin Morrison Senner 
King, N.Y. Murray Shipley 
Krebs O'Brien Teague, Tex. 
Landrum Pool Thomas 
Leggett Powell Toll 

Long, La Rivers, Alaska Tuten 

Long, Md. Rivers, S.C. Walker, Miss 
McEwen Rooney, N.Y. White, Idaho 
McMillan Roudebush Willis 
Martin, Ala. Schisler Zablocki 


The SPEAKER. On this rollcall 375 
Members have answered to their names, 
a quorum. 

By unanimous consent, further pro- 
ceedings under the call were dispensed 
with. 


COMMITTEE ON RULES 


Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent that the Com- 
mittee on Rules have until midnight to- 
night to file certain privileged reports. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Virginia? 

There was no objection. 


DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE APPRO- 
PRIATIONS, 1967 


Mr. MAHON. Mr. Speaker, I call up 
the conference report on the bill (H.R. 
15941) making appropriations for the 
Department of Defense for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1967, and for other pur- 
poses, and ask unanimous consent that 
the statement of the managers on the 
part of the House be read in lieu of the 
report. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the statement. 

The conference report and statement 
are as follows: 


CONFERENCE REPORT (H. REPT. No. 1886) 


The committee of conference on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendments of the Senate to the bill (H.R. 
15941) “making appropriations for the De- 
partment of Defense for the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1967, and for other purposes,” 
having met, after full and free conference, 
have agreed to recommend and do recom- 
mend to their respective Houses as follows: 

That the Senate recede from its amend- 
ments numbered 14, 15, 16, 18, 19, 25, 26, 
and 31. 

That the House recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendments of the Senate num- 
bered 1, 2, 3, 4, 6, 7, 8, 12, 20, 22, 23, 28, 
30, 32, and 38; and agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 9: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 9, and agree to 
the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert “$4,943,100,000"; and the Sen- 
ate agree to the same, 

Amendment numbered 17: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 17, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
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ment insert “$4,017,300,000"; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 21; That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 21, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert “$24,000,000”; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

The committee of conference report in dis- 
agreement amendments numbered 5, 10, 11, 
13, 24, 27 and 29. 

GEORGE MAHON, 

ROBERT L, F. SIKES, 

JAMIE L. WHITTEN, 

GEORGE W. ANDREWS, 

DANIEL J. FLOOD, 

GLENARD P. LrpscomsB (except 
amendments 1, 2, 3, and 4), 

MELVIN R. Lamp (except 
amendments 1, 2, 3, and 4), 

WILIAM E. MINSHALL (except 
amendments 1, 2, 3, and 4), 

FRANK T. Bow (except 
amendments 1, 2, 3, and 4), 

Managers on the Part of the House. 


STUART SYMINGTON, 
LEVERETT SALTONSTALL, 
MILTON R. Youns, 
MARGARET CHASE SMITH, 
Managers on the Part of the Senate. 


STATEMENT 
The managers on the part of the House at 
the conference on the disagreeing votes of 
the two Houses on the amendments of the 
Senate to the bill (H.R. 15941) making ap- 
propriations for the Department of Defense 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1967, and 
for other purposes, submit the following 
statement in explanation of the effect of the 
action agreed upon and recommended in the 
accompanying conference report as to each 
of such amendments, namely: 
TITLE I—MILITARY PERSONNEL 
Military personnel, Army 
Amendment No. 1: Appropriates $6,164,- 
400,000 as proposed by the Senate instead of 
$6,429,400,000 as proposed by the House. 
Military personnel, Navy 
Amendment No. 2: Appropriates $3,652,- 
100,000 as proposed by the Senate instead of 
$3,736,100,000 as proposed by the House. 
Military personnel, Marine Corps 
Amendment No. 3: Appropriates $1,183,- 
200,000 as proposed by the Senate instead of 
$1,214,200,000 as proposed by the House. 
Military personnel, Air Force 
Amendment No. 4: Appropriates $5,015,- 
800,000 as proposed by the Senate instead of 
$5,204,800,000 as proposed by the House. 
Reserve personnel, Army 
Amendment No. 5: Reported in technical 
disagreement. It is the intention of the 
managers on the part of the House to offer a 
motion to recede and concur with an amend- 
ment. The amendment of the Senate with 
this further amendment will read: “: Pro- 
vided further, That notwithstanding any 
other provision of law, until June 30, 1968, 
the President may order any member in the 
Ready Reserve of an armed force, who has 
not served on active duty other than for 
training, to active duty for not more than 
twenty-four consecutive months less the 
number of months such member has previ- 
ously served on active duty for training: 
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Provided further, That in order to achieve 
fair treatment as between members in the 
Ready Reserve who are being considered for 
active duty under this section consideration 
shall be given to— 
“(a) family responsibilities; and 
“(b) employment necessary to maintain 
the national health, safety, or interest: 
Provided further, That in selecting individ- 
uals to be called to active duty under this 
authority consideration shall be given to the 
preservation of the identity and maintenance 
of individual units of the Reserve Compo- 
nents.” 
Reserve personnel, Navy 
Amendment No. 6: Appropriates $112,600,- 
000 as proposed by the Senate instead of 
$111,900,000 as proposed by the House. 
TITLE I—OPERATION AND MAINTENANCE 
Operation and maintenance, Army 
Amendment No. 7: Appropriates $5,122,- 
427,000 as proposed by the Senate instead of 
$5,132,200,000 as proposed by the House. 
Operation and maintenance, Navy 
Amendment No. 8: Appropriates $3,980,- 
300,000 as proposed by the Senate instead of 
$3,982,900,000 as proposed by the House. 
Operation and maintenance, Air Force 
Amendment No. 9: Appropriates $4,943,- 
100,000 instead of $4,948,600,000 as proposed 
by the House and $4,937,100,000 as proposed 
by the Senate. It is the intent of the con- 
ferees that the $6,000,000 addition to the 
amount proposed by the Senate be used to 
keep the total current active number of B-52 
aircraft in operation through June 30, 1967, 
as proposed by the House. 
Operation and maintenance, Defense 
agencies 
Amendment No. 10: Reported in technical 
disagreement. It is the intention of the 
managers on the part of the House to offer a 
motion to recede and concur with an 
amendment to appropriate $806,500,000 in- 
stead of $808,100,000 as proposed by the 
House and $806,900,000 as proposed by the 
Senate. The conferees agreed that only 
$1,600,000 shall be available for management 
studies. 
Operation and maintenance, Air National 
Guard 
Amendment No. 11: Reported in technical 
disagreement. It is the intention of the 
managers on the part of the House to offer a 
motion to recede and concur in the Senate 
amendment. The amendment provides lan- 
guage requiring the retention of the present 
twenty-five airlift squadrons. 

TITLE II— PROCUREMENT 
Procurement oj equipment and missiles, 
Army 

Amendment No. 12: Appropriates $3,483,- 
300,000 as proposed by the Senate instead of 
$3,484,500,000 as proposed by the House. 

Procurement of aircrajt and missiles, Navy 

Amendment No. 13: Reported in technical 
disagreement. It is the intention of the 
managers on the part of the House to offer 
a motion to recede and concur in the Senate 
amendment providing that no part of the 
funds in this bill shall be available for the 
procurement of F-111B aircraft, with an 
amendment which will permit advance pro- 
curement of equipment, the total cost of 
which shall not exceed $7,800,000. 


Shipbuilding and conversion, Navy 
Amendment No. 14: Appropriates $1,756,- 
700,000 as proposed by the House instead of 
$1,909,700,000 as proposed by the Senate. 


CXII——1302—Part 15 
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Amendments Nos. 15 and 16: Delete lan- 
guage proposed by the Senate to provide 
that, of the funds appropriated under this 
heading, $130,500,000 would be available only 
for the construction of a nuclear powered 
guided missile frigate and $20,000,000 would 
be available only for the procurement of long 
leadtime items for an additional nuclear 
powered guided missile frigate. 

Aircraft procurement, Air Force 

Amendment No. 17: Appropriates $4,017,- 
300,000 instead of $4,032,300,000 as proposed 
by the House and $3,992,300,000 as proposed 
by the Senate. The committee of conference 
in agreeing to this sum has approved the 
amount of $55,000,000 for the F-12 aircraft 
program, as proposed by the House, and have 
agreed to the reduction of $15,000,000 in the 
A-7 aircraft program as proposed by the 
Senate. 

Amendments Nos, 18 and 19: Delete lan- 
guage proposed by the Senate that, of the 
funds appropriated under this heading, $30,- 
000,000 would be available only for the F-12 
aircraft program and $16,000,000 would be 
available only for the procurement of CX-2 
(aeromedical transport) aircraft. 

TITLE IV—RESEARCH, DEVELOPMENT, TEST, AND 
EVALUATION 
Research, development, test, and evaluation, 
Navy 

Amendment No. 20: Appropriates $1,758,- 
600,000 as proposed by the Senate instead 
of $1,753,600,000 as proposed by the House. 
The $10,000,000 provided above the budgeted 
amount is the sum of an increase of $7,500,- 
000 for Anti-Submarine Warfare develop- 
ment and an increase of $2,500,000 for the 
Deep Submergence Systems project. 

Amendment No. 21: Makes the total 
amount of $24,000,000 provided for the Deep 
Submergence System project, including the 
$21,500,000 budgeted and the $2,500,000 in- 
crease, available only for the Deep Submer- 
gence Systems project instead of $26,500,000 
as proposed by the House and $21,500,000 as 
proposed by the Senate. 

Research, development, test, and evaluation, 
Air Force 


Amendment No. 22: Appropriates $3,112,- 
600,000 as proposed by the Senate instead 
of $3,062,600,000 as proposed by the House. 
The $50,000,000 increase is for the Manned 
Orbiting Laboratory program. 

Amendment No. 23: Provides that the total 
sum of $200,000,000 provided for the Manned 
Orbiting Laboratory program, including the 
$150,000,000 budgeted and the $50,000,000 
added, shall be available only for the Manned 
Orbiting Laboratory program as proposed by 
the Senate. 

TITLE VI—GENERAL PROVISIONS 

Amendment No. 24: Reported in technical 
disagreement. It is the intention of the 
managers on the part of the House to offer 
a motion to recede and concur with an 
amendment which will provide a per-pupil 
limitation of $475 for the dependents over- 
seas education program. The amendment 
will include language preserving pay rates 
in effect on June 30, 1966. 

Amendment No. 25: Strikes language pro- 
posed by Senate relating to purchase of milk. 

Amendment No. 26: Restores monthly re- 
porting requirement as contained in House 
bill relating to use of Section 612 authorities. 

Amendment No. 27: Reported in technical 
disagreement. It is the intention of the 
managers on the part of the House to offer 
a motion to recede and concur with an 
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amendment which will provide quarterly re- 
ports to Congress on the use of deficiency 
authorities contained in Section 3732 of the 
Revised Statutes. 

Amendment No. 28: Strikes language pro- 
posed by House providing differing allow- 
ances for the shipment of household goods 
for differing pay grades leaving a single max- 
imum allowance of 13,500 pounds as pro- 
posed by the Senate. 

Amendment No. 29: Reported in technical 
disagreement. It is the intention of the 
managers on the part of the House to offer 
a motion to recede and concur in the Senate 
amendment permitting appropriations to be 
used for the purchase of house trailers solely 
for the purpose of relieving unusual indi- 
vidual losses occasioned by the relocation of 
personnel from installations in France, 

Amendment No. 30: Provides limitation of 
$11,746,000 as proposed by Senate instead of 
$12,647,300 as proposed by House on funds 
available for the hire of motor vehicles. 

Amendment No, 31: Strikes language pro- 
posed by the Senate and restores House lan- 
guage concerning research grant costs. 

Amendment No, 32: Inserts language as 
proposed by Senate providing that none of 
the funds shall be available for expenses 
of the Special Training Enlistment Programs. 

Amendment No, 33: Changes section num- 
ber. 

GEORGE MAHON, 

ROBERT L. F. SIKES, 

JAMIE L, WHITTEN, 

GEORGE W. ANDREWS, 

DANIEL J. FLOOD, 

Gtrnarp P. Lipscoms (except. 
amendments 1, 2, 3, and 4), 

MELVIN R. Lam (except 
amendments 1, 2, 3, and 4), 

WILLIAM E. MINSHALL (except 
amendments 1, 2, 3, and 4), 

FRANK T. Bow (except amend- 
ments 1, 2, 3, and 4), 
Managers on the Part of the House. 


The SPEAKER. The gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. Manon] is recognized for 1 
hour. 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Speaker, we have 
for consideration today the conference 
report on the Department of Defense ap- 
propriation bill for the fiscal year which 
began on July 1, 1966. 

Some have asked why this bill is being 
presented to the floor at so late a date. 
I would like to give the chronology with 
respect to the pending legislation. 

The President’s budget, including the 
request for defense appropriations, was 
presented to Congress on January 24 of 
this year. Authorization was considered 
by the House and by the Senate of that 
portion of the bill which requires author- 
ization. Finally, the authorization con- 
ference report was adopted on July 12. 
The Committee on Appropriations mar- 
shaled its forces and sought to bring the 
bill to the House as soon as there was au- 
thority to do so, the President having 
signed the authorization legislation on 
July 13. 

So, following enactment of authoriza- 
tion on July 13 we brought this bill to the 
floor on July 19 for consideration. It 
passed the House on July 20. It went 
to the other body and it passed the other 
body on August 18. 
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The conference met on August 23, 
and here we are, on August 25, con- 
sidering the conference report. In other 
words, it would have been impossible for 
the House of Representatives to have 
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considered this legislation in the first in- 
stance prior to July 13, and it was con- 
sidered on July 19. 

I should like to speak briefly about 
what is actually in the conference report. 


Summary of appropriations 
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The report is below the House version by 
$548 million and it is below the Senate 
version by $122 million. The compari- 
sons by title and by department are as 
follows: 


[In thousands} 
Conference action compared with— 
Item 1966 appro- | 1967 budget Passed Passed Conference 
priations estimate House Senate action 
>. itary personnel 17, 039,491 | $18,675,700 | 819, 299, 344 $18,731,044 | $18, 731, 044 
ite H Oo a 11 973, 962 675, 094 15, 722, 794 15, 697, 721 15, 708, 312 


.. 18, 


16,408,200 | 16,658,000 | 16,769,800 | 16,641 


% ine K 6, 721, 150 
Title V, Emergency fund, southeast Asia 1, 700, 000 
Title V, Special foreign currency programm 

L Rene ae Se eee ee ener ere 58, 858, 003 

r of sa Sa by or- 
component: 

er 3 i YT Sie 2 hr > Se 15, 727, 989 
K —. ns 17, 267, 524 
F — 2, 298, 085 
Defense ageneſes/ OSD „405 
Emergency fund, southeast Asa 1, 700, 000 
Total, Department of Defense._....| 58, 858, 003 


57, 664, 353 58, 616, 445 58, 189, 872 58, 067, 472 
16, 925, 794 17, 441, 038 17, 165, 065 17, 165, 065 
16, 813, 200 16, 938, 600 16, 979, 700 16, 826, 700 
686, 300 20, 965, 400 20, 774, 900 20, 805, 900 

3, 239, 059 8, 271, 407 3, 270, 207 3, 269, 807 
57, 664, 353 58, 616, 445 58, 189, 872 58, 067, 472 


1 The original budget estimates were submitted in local currency amounts which were equivalent to $11,975,000. The original amounts were subsequently reduced to 


$7,348,000 at the request of the Department of Defense. 


The conference amount is below the 
figures in either the House or the Senate 
versions of the bill. But to be utterly 
frank—and we must—the conference 
amount is above the President’s budget 
in the sum cf $403 million. This results 
in large measure from the fact that the 
House has approved certain projects 
which were not contained in the budget 
but which were authorized, mind you, in 
the authorization legislation. 

Some of the measures not included in 
the budget and included in the confer- 
ence agreement are as follows: 


Retaining separate Army Na- 
tional Guard and Army Re- 
serve organizations 

Retain all 25 Air National Guard 
heavy aircraft units 

Continue B-52 fleet at 600 air- 
craft 

Continue “Claims” as regular 
annual appropriation..__-..-- 

Provide appropriation in lieu of 
foreign currency appropria- 
tion 

Additional OH-6A light observa- 
tion helicopters 

One nuclear powered frigate and 
long leadtime items for a sec- 
ond 

Provisions for production capa- 
bility for the F-12 intercep- 
tor aircraft 


$67, 044, 000 
4, 300, 000 
6, 000, 000 

25, 000, 000 


7, 348, 000 
19, 900, 000 


150, 500, 000 


55, 000, 000 


Augmentation of Deep Sub- 
merge program 
Additional funding for Ad- 
vanced Manned Strategic Air- 
craft 11, 800, 000 


For the manned orbital laboratory— 
and this House has been strong in sup- 
porting space programs in both NASA 
and the Department of Defense—there 
is an addition above the budget of $50 
million. The figures generally in the bill 
for space programs of a military nature 
total about $1.7 billion. 


For research and development in the 
field of antisubmarine warfare there is 
$7.5 million above the budget. 

So these are the areas in which we are 
above the budget. 

I think we can say that with respect to 
the major provisions in the bill there is 
considerable unanimity. It is true that 
in the House version of the bill about 
$569 million was included above the bud- 
get for the pay of about 108,000 men who 
had not been budgeted for and who were 
actually on board at the beginning of the 
fiscal year, on July 1. 

We felt that we should appropriate for 
the pay of these men. We appropriate 
for the pay of people in various govern- 
ment agencies for the full 12 months; so 
we felt a budget estimate should have 
been submitted for this $569 million, but 
failing to secure a budget estimate for 
these funds, the House put the money in 
the bill. 

The other body decided to omit the 
funds and await a budget estimate. It 
is true that we have sufficient money in 
the bill for the pay of all of our military 
personnel for a major portion of the 
year, but not for the whole year. 

It is true that next February or March 
we can, in a supplemental bill, provide 
the necessary money for the pay of these 
additional men who were on board at the 
beginning of this fiscal year above the 
number estimated in the budget. 

It is true, in my judgment, that there 
will be additional men called into the 
service and that we will likewise have to 
provide funds for them. 

It is generally estimated that a supple- 
mental will be required next year for the 
pay of personnel and for the continua- 
tion of the war in Vietnam—unless it 
should unexpectedly end—in the sum of 
$5 to $15 billion. Nobody knows the 
exact figure, but it is going to be a tre- 
mendous figure. 


While the tabulation of this bill shows 
that it is $790 million below the Defense 
appropriations of last year, the Defense 
appropriations of last year included not 
only the regular bill but the supple- 
mentals. So we are below last year, but 
when we bring in a supplemental bill 
early next year in the sum of from $5 
to $15 billion, of course, we will be well 
above the figure for the previous fiscal 
year for the Department of Defense. 

In the conference the other body was 
unrelenting in its position that the funds 
should not be provided and that no real 
injury to the defense effort would be 
made by deferring the appropriation, and 
the House finally yielded to that position. 
I hope I have made the situation clear. 

There has been considerable talk about 
an airplane known as the F-111B, the 
Navy version of the F-111. The other 
body placed in the bill an amendment 
which prohibited funds for the procure- 
ment of the F-111B. Neither the House 
nor the Senate, nor the Armed Services 
Committees of the House nor of the 
Senate, nor the Appropriations Commit- 
tee had any idea of providing funds for 
actual production of the operational 
combat model of the F-111B. In fact, no 
funds were budgeted for the purpose. 
But we do provide funds for the procure- 
ment of certain long leadtime com- 
ponents and for research and develop- 
ment for this plane. I would like to 
make it very clear for the Recorp that 
there is no desire on the part of the 
Appropriations Committee, so far as I 
know, to kill the F-111B program. 

It is true that we have serious reserva- 
tions as to whether or not the plane will 
finally prove to be wholly acceptable, but 
all of us, as far as I know, insist that the 
Navy have a full opportunity to deter- 
mine whether or not it will be able to 
produce a satisfactory F-111B. The 
limitation in the bill should not be in 
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any way interpreted by the executive 
branch, or industry, or labor, or the 
scientific or engineering personnel work- 
ing on this aircraft program that we are 
trying to scuttle this program. What we 
are trying to do is to enable the program 
to succeed, and at the same time use due 
caution in providing funds for the 
project. 

There is a lot of controversy about the 
nuclear Navy. Most of us feel that in- 
sofar as reasonably possible we ought to 
have a nuclear-powered Navy—certainly 
in the major ships. In the conference 
the funds provided by the other body for 
two gas turbine-powered destroyers were 
knocked out, in the amount of $153 mil- 
lion. Two conventionally powered de- 
stroyers were in the budget, but we struck 
them out, and we continued in the bill the 
funds as provided in the House for a nu- 
clear-powered frigate and for the long- 
lead-time items on a second nuclear- 
powered frigate. 

So this is the way the bill stands at this 
time. I certainly hope that the Depart- 
ment of Defense will go forward expe- 
ditiously on the production of the nu- 
clear-powered frigate. 

Mr. Speaker, I do not wish to belabor 
this matter. We have covered this 
ground two or three times in one way or 
another during this session. 

I have placed in the Record certain 
tables and figures which will be helpful to 
Members seeking to get more detail as to 
the actions of the conference. 

I would like now to refer to the matter 
of research grants. This has been a 
matter of some contention in several ap- 
propriation bills in recent years. In the 
pending report the conferees agreed to 
include the more flexible House version 
of section 638, which is concerned with 
cost-sharing in research grants. Only 
about 10 percent of the almost $300 mil- 
lion spent by the Department of Defense 
with colleges and universities for re- 
search, is in the form of grants. The 
other 90 percent is performed under 
contract. 

Officials of the Defense Department 
have assured me that the Department be- 
lieves that cost-sharing is an important 
part of their research grant program. 
They estimate that in connection with 
grants made this year the institutions 
involved will assume an average of 20 
percent of the entire cost of the projects. 
The provisions recommended by the con- 
ferees is identical to the provision car- 
ried in the law last year. The committee 
will continue to study the effects of the 
provision. We want to be fair to the 
schools and to the Government. If 
changes in the provision seem to, be in 
order in the future, we will endeavor to 
make them. 

There is some unhappiness as to what 
was done with respect to the oversea 
dependents education program. Con- 
gress passed legislation which provided 
a method of handling the oversea 
teachers pay problems. The other body 
put in language which would restrict the 
operation of existing law with respect to 
this matter. We effected a compromise 
setting forth that the pay of oversea 
teachers should in no case be below-the 
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June 30, 1966, level. We raised the per- 
pupil allowance up from the Senate fig- 
ure to $475 per pupil rather than the 
$492, as had been provided for in the 
House bill, 

The House went along with the De- 
partment of Defense with respect to 
oversea teachers, but we were not able 
to sustain that position. We had to com- 
promise it somewhat in handling the 
conference with the other body. 

An issue of interest in this bill involves 
the Guard and the Reserve. There will 
be a motion made during the amendment 
stage, after the adoption of the confer- 
ence report, in respect to the Guard and 
the Reserve. 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman from Texas yield? 

Mr. MAHON. I yield to my friend 
from Michigan. 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. Iam glad the 
gentleman from Texas has sought to 
clarify the parliamentary procedure. As 
I understand it, in 30 or 40 minutes we 
will have a vote on accepting or reject- 
ing the conference report. 

Mr. MAHON. The gentleman is cor- 
rect. 

Mr. GERALD R, FORD. Then, as I 
understand it, when we consider the 
amendments, when we come to the 
amendment involving the Reserve and 
the Guard, the gentleman from Texas 
will permit another hour of debate on 
that issue; is that correct? 

Mr. MAHON. We will permit any rea- 
sonable amount of debate that may be 
required, within the rules of the House, 
in order that interested Members may 
have an opportunity to express them- 
selves. 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. It will cer- 
tainly be the desire of the gentleman 
from Texas to agree to have ample dis- 
cussion of the pros and cons of this very 
important amendment? 

Mr. MAHON. That is certainly cor- 
rect. This matter needs to be amply dis- 
cussed. 

The gentleman himself is a former 
ranking member, the top man on his side, 
on the Defense Appropriations Subcom- 
mittee. The gentleman knows the gen- 
tleman from Texas has sponsored legis- 
lation which has prevented the merger of 
the Guard and the Reserve without leg- 
islative action sponsored by other com- 
mittees of the Congress. The gentleman 
knows that he, along with others on the 
Committee on Appropriations, has in- 
serted language in appropriation bills for 
years providing that the Guard must be 
maintained at a certain level. 

Certainly I believe we can take it for 
granted that not only the members of the 
Committee on Armed Services and the 
members of the Committee on Appro- 
priations but also the Members of the 
House generally are all in accord that we 
need a strong National Guard and Re- 
serve program. We need Reserves. Of 
course, if we call up all our Reserves we 
will not have any left.for some additional 
emergency, but we do need a strong 
Reserve. 

As to whether to call up the Reserve or 
not, as the gentleman knows, this is a 
matter for the Executive, the Com- 
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mander in Chief, to determine. I just 
want to make it clear that certainly there 
is no desire on the part of the conferees 
to destroy the Reserve. Let me make 
this very clear. There is no desire and 
no intimation should be drawn that this 
is an effort in any way; that is, what we 
propose today, to bring about the merger 
of the Guard and the Reserve. If the 
Guard and Reserve are merged, that 
would be a matter to be handled by other 
committees of the Congress. 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield further? 

Mr. MAHON. I yield to the gentle- 

man. 
Mr. GERALD R. FORD. The point I 
want to make is very simple. We will 
have two votes. We will have a vote on 
the conference report that does not have 
any relationship whatsoever to the issue 
of the Guard and the Reserve. That 
will be one rollcall. Then subsequently 
we will have a rollcall following ample 
debate, on the issue of the Russell 
amendment with the proposed Mahon 
amendment to it, and there will be a 
rolicall on that. 

Mr. MAHON. Well, I think that 
would be a matter for the House to work 
its will on. If it wishes to have a roll- 
call on the Reserve matter, it certainly 
may stand up and be counted. 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. I will agree 
that the House makes that decision. 

Mr. MAHON. Yes. 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. But my ob- 
servation is there will undoubtedly be 
one. 

Mr. MAHON. It is just anybody’s 
guess as to just what the House wants 
to do. In this context I would like to 
say just what the bill provides with re- 
spect to the Reserve. The bill when it 
passed the House fixed a floor on the 
Guard and on the Reserve. Let me read 
the section with respect to the Army Re- 
serve. There was no objection to this. 
This passed the House on the 20th of 
July, and it contained this provision, 
after reciting certain things as to the 
Reserve: 

Provided, That the Army Reserve will be 
programed to attain an average strength 
of not less than two hundred and sixty thou- 
sand for fiscal year 1967. 


So the Department of Defense cannot. 
destroy the Reserve under the legisla- 
tion as it passed the House and as it 
now stands from the standpoint of num- 
bers because of this provision which has 
been widely supported. In view of this 
fact we must take the responsibility of 
maintaining or being responsible for 
maintaining the Guard and Reserve. I, 
for one, am happy to be classed with 
those who seek to maintain the integrity 
of the Guard and Reserve. 

Now, the other body, after extensive 
debate, added a proviso as follows. This. 
is where the difficulty will come about in. 
the amendment which will be considered 
later. It says: 

Provided further, That notwithstanding 
any other provision of law, until June 30, 
1968, the President may order any member 
in the Ready Reserve of an armed force, who. 
has not served on active duty other than 
for training, to active duty for not more than. 
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twenty-four consecutive months less the 
number of months such member has previ- 
ously served on active duty for training. 


In other words, you can call individual 
members according to this. 

Provided further, That in order to achieve 
fair treatment as between members in the 
Ready Reserve who are being considered for 
active duty under this section consideration 
shall be given to— 

(a) family responsibilities; and 

(b) employment necessary to maintain 
the national health, safety, or interest. 


This is a recitation of existing law with 
respect to the Ready Reserve. Now, at 
the time that this matter comes up later 
I shall move to recede and concur in the 
Senate amendment with an amendment 
which is printed in the conference report 
and which is an additional proviso. The 
purpose of this proviso is to undertake 
to protect insofar as is reasonably possi- 
ble the Reserve units. 

Mr. Speaker, I read the proviso: 

Provided further, That in selecting indi- 
viduals to be called to active duty under this 
authority consideration shall be given to 
the preservation of the identity and mainte- 
nance of individual units of the Reserve 
components. 


So, Mr. Speaker, we will have this 
additional proviso to be considered at 
the time this entire matter is further 
considered. 

Mr. Speaker, I would point out that 
the language in the other body leaves the 
matter of a callup to the Commander 
in Chief of the Armed Forces. 

Mr. Speaker, lines 23 and 24 of the 
bill provided further that: 

Notwithstanding any other provision of 
law, until June 30, 1968, the President may 
order any member in the Ready Reserve of 
an armed force“ 


And so forth. So, Mr. Speaker, this 18 
the issue with which we are confronted. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, let me say this: It 
had not been the desire of the Committee 
on Appropriations to become involved 
further in the Reserve and Guard mat- 
ters. We were pretty heavily involved 
in the original version of the bill, that is, 
we provide mandatory personnel floors— 
the 260,000 for the Army Reserve, for ex- 
ample—but we did not want to become 
any further involved. However, we were 
confronted in conference with an ada- 
mant and unyielding position on the part 
of the other body. So, we could hardly 
refuse to let the House of Representa- 
tives act upon the matter. Insofar as I 
am concerned, Members of the House 
have the opportunity of standing up and 
being counted and voting down the op- 
portunity to give the President the au- 
thority to call up men who are in the 
Reserves, other than by the declaration 
of a national emergency. 

Mr. Speaker, this is a matter which 
each Member in his own heart and soul 
must consider. 

Mr. Speaker, as most of us know, many 
of the Reservists have not had their basic 
6 months training. They have had some 
weekend training, but there have not 
been the necessary facilities and so forth 
with which to carry on the necessary 
training. 
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Now, Mr. Speaker, do we want them 
to be eligible for callup? In fairness, 
what was the thing to do? I cannot 
comment upon what the other body did, 
except to point out that this procedure 
was adopted by the other body, after 
thorough debate. It was a matter for 
the consideration of the conferees. The 
other party would not yield. So, we 
have the matter pending before us today. 

But, Mr. Speaker, let me say that I 
would much prefer that this matter 
would have come up through the Armed 
Services Committee of this body and the 
Armed Services Committee of the other 
body 


Mr. Speaker, this issue, in one form or 
another, has been pending before the 
Congress for about 1% years, or more. 
The Committee on Appropriations has 
not undertaken to enter into the field 
and does not now seek to do so. But we 
are confronted with a fact rather than 
a theory. 

Mr. HARDY. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MAHON. I yield to my good 
friend, the gentleman from Virginia 
[Mr. Harpy]. 

Mr, HARDY. Mr. Speaker, I am par- 
ticularly happy that the gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. Mamon] has stated that he 
prefers to see this matter come up 
through the regular channels, and 
a the Committee on Armed Serv- 
ces. 

Mr. Speaker, I am sure that the gen- 
tleman from Texas [Mr. Manon] is 
aware of the fact that the Committee 
on Armed Services has been considering 
this matter and is now engaged in the 
process of writing a bill at the moment— 
marking up a bill—which contains a pro- 
vision dealing with this problem, I should 
say. 

Mr. MAHON. I am well aware that 
this whole matter of what to do about 
the draft, of whether an amendment to 
the Selective Service Act is needed, and 
what should be done toward reshaping 
our manpower policy, and what should 
be done toward merging our Reserves 
and the National Guard—all of these 
matters have been long before the gen- 
tleman’s committee in one way or 
another and properly so. 

Mr. HARDY. Mr. Speaker, if the gen- 
tleman will yield further. As a matter 
of fact, this matter is currently under 
consideration by the committee. The 
subcommittee has presented it to the full 
committee and it is in the process of 
marking up a bill. 

Mr. Speaker, I am sure the chairman 
of the subcommittee, the gentleman 
from Louisiana [Mr. HÉBERT], will want 
to discuss this. 

But I have another matter to men- 
tion, and without suggesting for a mo- 
ment there is not need for correcting in- 
equities in the present callup of the Re- 
serves, who have had no active duty, let 
me ask the gentleman—and I am very 
much concerned about the language 
which he proposes to offer—let me ask 
the gentleman if he can give us any as- 
surance whatsoever that the language he 
proposes to recede and concur in pro- 
vides any protection whatever for Re- 
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serve units: He has in there language 
which says, “consideration.” If the gen- 
tleman can define “consideration” in 
a manner which will stand up and pro- 
tect the integrity of the Reserve units, 
then I would be very grateful to him if 
he would provide that language now. 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Speaker, I would 
be most happy to comment on the word 
“consideration.” I would call the atten- 
tion of the gentleman to page 4—the 
legislation supported by the gentleman 
I am sure in his own committee, which 
has to do with the Ready Reserve, which 
language reads as follows: 
consideration shall be given to— 

(a) family responsibilities; and 

(b) employment necessary to maintain 
the national health, safety, or interest. 


I assume that “consideration” means 
the same today as it meant when the 
gentleman supported this legislation on 
the Ready Reserve law. 

Mr. LAIRD. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MAHON. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Wisconsin [Mr, LAIRD]. 

Mr. LAIRD. Mr. Speaker, I wonder 
if the chairman would not allow some 
time on this side to discuss the confer- 
ence report. We have before us now the 
conference report and not this amend- 
ment. The minority side has had no 
time to discuss the conference report. 
It would seem to me that the Reserve 
amendments should be discussed during 
the period of time that they are before 
the House. They are not before the 
House now. The conference report is 
before the House. 

We have taken up 35 minutes of time 
as of now and it seems to me the minor- 
ity side of the aisle should have some 
time to discuss this very important con- 
ference report. 

Mr. MAHON. I could not agree with 
the gentleman more. I was merely try- 
ing to set the stage on what would be 
before us later. 

Mr. LAIRD. Under the rules of the 
House, we only have 1 hour to discuss 
the conference report and it would seem 
to me that we should proceed with the 
discussion of the conference report. 

Mr. MAHON. I agree with the gen- 
tleman and as far as I am concerned, we 
can defer further statement as to the 
National Guard and Reserve units until 
we get to that portion of the conference 
report. 

Mr. Speaker, I yield 5 minutes to the 
gentleman from Ohio, the ranking mi- 
nority member on the Committee on 
Appropriations [Mr. Bow]. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
Price). The gentleman from Texas 
[Mr. Manon] has consumed 31 minutes. 

Mr. BOW. Mr. Speaker, I shall ad- 
dress myself to two items with respect 
to this conference report. May I first 
say, although as a manager on the part 
of the House I have signed this confer- 
ence report, I did so reluctantly. 

May I first just briefly refer to amend- 
ments 1, 2, 3, and 4 to which I took ex- 
ception as did my colleagues on this side 
of the aisle. 

We talk about this bill being reduced. 
The conferees cut out $569 million which 
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the House of Representatives put in the 
bill to make for an honest budget. 

There are 108,400 men in uniform to- 
day without the President having asked 
for the funds to pay them this year. So 
we took exception to amendments 1, 2, 
3, and 4. We think we should have an 
honest budget. We should have in the 
bill the money to pay the men who are 
in uniform and not bring up a defense 
appropriation bill reduced by $569 mil- 
lion simply to make the overall budget 
look good, with the idea that they are 
going to have to bring up a supplemental 
bill after November 8. 

Generally, I am for reducing budgets, 
but I am not for taking money out of 
this bill that was put in here to pay our 
servicemen in order to make the budget 
situation look good on November 8, and 
then come in with a supplemental after 
that date. So much for that. 

I now wish to address myself to the 
matter of this Ready Reserve amend- 
ment. We are here in disagreement, and 
I do not agree with that amendment— 
not that I have anything to say about 
the merits or the demerits of the amend- 
ment, because I do not know much about 
it. All I have heard about it is the 
amount of time that was taken in the 
conference between the House and the 
Senate. 

May I say to you, my colleagues, that I 
was disappointed that the Appropriations 
Committee spent much more time legis- 
lating in that conference than in work- 
ing on the figures in the bill. If we can 
send you this sort of action from the 
Appropriations Committee, we should 
throw away our adding machines and 
buy dictionaries to find words. I do not 
believe the House Appropriations Com- 
mittee should write this kind of legis- 
lation in an appropriations bill. It may 
be a draft haven. If it is, let the legis- 
lative committee determine that ques- 
tion. Let us have hearings. It seems 
to be that the interested parties on the 
question of this amendment were en- 
titled to go before a legislative committee 
with witnesses to determine what our 
policy should be. Certainly we shouid 
not, in a few hours of conference with 
the Senate, write legislation of this im- 
portance. 

If the Armed Services Committee had 
gone into their executive sessions and 
had come out with an appropriation on 
an armed services bill and had gotten 
a rule waiving points of order so that 
we could not attack it, I would be on 
the floor screaming to high heaven that 
you were appropriating on a legislative 
bill. And I think the legislative com- 
mittees have the same right to object 
to the Appropriations Committee legis- 
lating on appropriation bills. I am op- 
posed to this sort of thing—not on the 
merits or demerits of the question in- 
volved, because, who knows? You do 
not have a committee report before you 
on this question. You do not have any 
hearings before you so that you can 
make a judgment. You are supposed 
to take the judgment of the men who sat 
in that conference. 

And may I say to you that I was utterly 
amazed that the chairman of this con- 
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ference—and I am not referring to the 
gentleman from Texas; he was not the 
chairman of the conference—the chair- 
man of this conference was the chairman 
of the Armed Services Committee in the 
other body. He could have had it in his 
own committee and brought it over here 
and let the House Armed Services Com- 
mittee work it out so that the House 
would have had the benefit of hearings 
and information and you could make 
an informed decision. 

I do not want to create a draft haven 
and neither do I want to see a contract 
of the U.S. Government, my Govern- 
ment, with people who entered into those 
contracts, violated. 

So in conclusion may I say this: I am 
opposed to this type of procedure by a 
very great Appropriations Committee. 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Speaker, I yield to 
the gentleman from California [Mr. LIPs- 
coms], the ranking member of the De- 
fense Subcommittee, 5 minutes. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gen- 
tleman from California is recognized for 
5 minutes. 

Mr. LIPSCOMB. Mr. Speaker, as is 
the case with all conference reports, this 
is a compromise and it is a good com- 
promise. I sincerely believe that your 
conferees did the best possible job, and 
in some cases the defense appropriation 
bill will be better than when it left the 
House. 

For instance, in this conference report 
we have inserted in the House bill $50 
million additional to adequately finance 
the Manned Orbital Laboratory. 

We have added language to further 
strengthen the House position that not 
less than 25 airlift squadrons shall be 
maintained during 1967 in the Air Na- 
tional Guard. 

We have added in this conference re- 
port $7.5 million for further antisub- 
marine warfare work. 

There is language added in regard to 
the F-111B, the Navy version of the 
TFX aircraft, that no funds for pro- 
curement of aircraft should be used, but 
we have added authority to procure some 
long-lead-time items at a total cost of 
not to exceed $7.8 million, which can also 
be used in the Air Force version. 

The Senate conferees receded from 
some of their decisions and the House 
maintained some very good and valid 
positions. For instance, in the House 
version, and still in this bill, there is a 
provision to retain 45 B-52 aircraft 
which the Secretary of Defense had pro- 
gramed for phaseout in 1967. By this 
action we are telling the Secretary of 
Defense that we want to maintain an 
active B-52 fleet of 600 units. 

Also maintained in this conference re- 
port is the House position of $55 million 
for the F-12 long-range interceptor 
procurement program. 

The Senate bill provided $153 million 
for two gas-turbine-powered guided mis- 
sile destroyers. This was not in the 
House bill and it is not in the conference 
report. By doing this we are telling the 
Secretary of Defense and the Navy that 
the House and the Senate believe in a 
nuclear Navy. We expect them to go 
ahead with haste in supplying the Navy 
with those nuclear ships for which we 
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have appropriated the guided missile 
frigates. 

Mr. Speaker, even with all of the good 
that is in this conference report, the mi- 
nority Members of this conference com- 
mittee found it necessary to object and 
take exception to amendments 1, 2, 3, 
and 4. This has been brought to your 
attention by the ranking minority mem- 
ber, the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Bow] 
and the chairman of the committee, the 
gentleman from Texas [Mr. Manon]. 

Mr. Speaker, the other conferees 
agreed to the action taken by the other 
body in eliminating from the bill an 
amount of $569 million which was pro- 
vided by the House above the budget re- 
quest for pay and allowances for mili- 
tary personnel of the Army, Navy, Ma- 
rine Corps, and Air Force. 

I regret this action was taken. The 
House did not add this amount on the 
basis of speculation or rumor as to what 
our personnel level might be later in the 
year. It was added so that a specific 
number of added personnel already in 
service could be adequately funded. 

The defense budget was submitted on 
the basis of estimates that our total mili- 
tary strength at the end of the last fiscal 
year, ending June 30, 1966, would be 
2,987,300. But as June 30 approached it 
was known that the figure was way low. 
It was estimated that by June 30 our 
military manpower would have risen by 
an amount of 108,400, to a total of 3,095,- 
700. In other words, we knew at that 
time that the figure on which the per- 
sonnel budget request was based was low 
and it was to take care of the increase 
that the bill as passed by the House, al- 
most 3 weeks after the end of the fiscal 
i added the $569 million for person- 
nel. 

Various reasons are now advanced for 
eliminating these needed funds to sup- 
port our additional personnel strength, 
and the most outstanding feature of 
them seems to be they are essentially 
without merit. 

It is said that the additional funds were 
not budgeted and were not requested by 
the Secretary of Defense. This is true 
but the point is that they should have 
been. The Secretary knew what our esti- 
mated strength was at the end of the 
fiscal year. The Department even put 
out a press release on July 26 giving the 
military strength at 3,093,356. He knew 
the figure had risen substantially over the 
amount on which the budget was based. 
There was ample time to submit a budget 
amendment to reflect this increase but 
this was not done. 

The argument is advanced to the ef- 
fect that though there probably will be 
a further buildup in the forces during 
the year, it is at this time difficult to give 
the exact amount of additional funds 
needed to support those forces. I want 
to make it clear that the addition of $569 
million funds was not predicated on any 
sort of estimate as to how much addi- 
tional buildup we will need over and 
above those who were in service on June 
30, 1966. Nor was the addition intended 
to fund such a buildup. The amount 
was to cover personnel known to be in 
service at the time we acted on the bill, 
so that we would not be providing funds 
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for pay and allowances on the basis of 
the earlier estimates which turned out to 
be far too small. 

The Department of Defense has stated, 
it is said, that it has adequate authority 
under section 612 of the bill to support 
any increase in strength. 

Two basic things need to be said about 
that. Though section 612 gives the De- 
partment of Defense broad authority 
under which spending for additional 
personnel is possible, it is highly inad- 
visable, in my view, to encourage or con- 
done this type of financing for it makes 
meaningless the appropriations process. 
The other thing is to reiterate we are not 
talking about any necessary future in- 
crease in strength. The $569 million 
was to apply to men already in service. 

It is our responsibility to provide for 
our defense needs in an adequate, timely 
and responsible manner. We should 
not condone fiscal juggling of this kind 
when the obvious reason is to attempt to 
hold down the budget figure, apparently 
to have it look as if the the war is not 
costing as much as it is. Then if we 
multiply the cost of the Vietnam situa- 
tion and the added costs that are neces- 
sary in the Department of Defense, we 
come to a figure that is pretty substan- 
tial. 

I noticed my chairman used the figure 
of from $5 billion to $15 billion as a 
possible supplemental for the Vietnam 
war. That is a pretty big spread. In 
my estimation it will be at least that. 

This is the time to face up to the issue. 
I believe the President and the Secre- 
tary of Defense should get this infor- 
mation to us before we adjourn this 
Congress, so that the American people 
will be fully aware of the cost of main- 
taining a secure and adequate defense 
of our country and of the free world. 

Mr. Speaker, I support this confer- 
ence report. I have had serious ques- 
tion about the amendment which will 
be submitted later, which is now in dis- 
agreement, but I urge the House to sup- 
port this conference report. 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Speaker, I yield 5 
minutes to the gentleman from Wiscon- 
sin [Mr. LAIRD]. 

Mr. LAIRD. Mr. Speaker, I rise in 
support of this conference report. 

The first vote we shall have this after- 
noon will be on the conference report 
which covers the Department of Defense 
appropriation bill amounting to over $58 
billion. 

Mr. Speaker, if this conference report 
does nothing else, it points up how vi- 
tally needed is the establishment of a 
blue-ribbon commission on defense 
which the minority members of this 
committee have called for in their addi- 
tional views to the fiscal 1967 committee 
report on this bill. 

The action of the conferees in several 
important areas including the Manned 
Orbital Laboratory, the additional nu- 
clear frigates, the increase for antisub- 
marine warfare and the submergence 
program, the retention of the 45 B—52’s 
which the Secretary intended to moth- 
ball, and several other actions point up 
the vast gulf that exists between the ex- 
ecutive branch and the legislative with 
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regard to the future defense needs of this 
country. 

Mr. Speaker, the Congress itself in 
this conference report and in its many 
other actions dealing with the future de- 
fense of our country has provided elo- 
quent testimony to the need for the early 
establishment of a blue-ribbon commis- 
sion on defense and I hope that all 
Members of this body will join me in 
supporting such a commission. 

I believe it is important for every 
Member of this House to realize this 
afternoon, however, that this is but the 
first installment on defense spending for 
the fiscal year 1967. 

The war in Vietnam is funded in this 
bill at a level of approximately $1.5 bil- 
lion a month. But the actual spending 
for the war in Vietnam has now gone to 
the point where it is running at a rate of 
almost $2.5 billion a month. This 
means that there is a gap which exists 
between the funding of the war in Viet- 
nam and the spending for the war in 
Vietnam that amounts to approximately 
$1 billion a month. 

It seems to me that one of the greatest 
indictments which can be made of the 
McNamara management of the Depart- 
ment of Defense and of the administra- 
tion today is its unwillingness to tell the 
American people what the costs are so 
far as funding the war is concerned. 

I believe a majority of the American 
people would be willing to make the sac- 
rifices needed to pay for the war costs 
on a going and current basis, but the 
philosophy of this administration seems 
to be: “No; wait until the Congress is 
on down the road; wait until all the pro- 
grams have passed—the poverty pro- 
gram and all the new spending proposals 
so far as the domestic scene is con- 
cerned—and then come back at a later 
date, after all these programs have been 
funded, knowing full well that the Con- 
gress will have to meet those costs, to 
finance the Department of Defense.” 

We know what happened in fiscal year 
1966. We went along and funded all 
the new domestic spending programs of 
the Great Society, some $5 billion worth 
of new spending programs, which were 
given great priority, as to which all sorts 
of work was done by the White House 
and the legislative liaison people work- 
ing in the executive branch of our Gov- 
ernment, to give these programs top 
priority. Yet, not a single dollar was 
put in the 1966 defense appropriation 
bill to fund the war effort in Vietnam. 
Then along came the supplemental re- 
quests, three supplemental requests to- 
taling more than $14.5 billion. But for 
most of this they waited until January, 
before the Congress was given the true 
cost figures on the war effort. 

Now the same thing is being done in 
fiscal year 1967. Not only are we not 
including the money to fund the men on 
board today in the Army, Navy, Air 
Force, and the Marine Corps—the chair- 
man of our committee in his opening 
statement admitted we were under- 
funding pay and allowances for the men 
currently in the service by more than 
$500 million at the present time—but 
also we are not including a single dollar 
for the pay increase. 
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It seems to me that the Congress 
should be sophisticated enough and the 
Congress should have enough trust in 
the American people to let them know 
what these costs are so that we can give 
priorities in the appropriation of funds 
to the programs that should be funded 
at a priority level. At no time in the 
history of our country have we not put 
the funding of defense efforts in time of 
war at the highest priority level. 

Over in the Department of Defense at 
the present time the services have gotten 
together their requests on what is 
needed to complete fiscal year 1967. The 
requests of the services at the present 
time run over $14 billion in addition to 
the amount of money included in this 
conference report. I say to you they 
will probably be even higher when that 
supplemental appropriation bill comes 
before this Congress in January. It is 
going to be postponed until January. 

This idea of following a policy of fight- 
ing now but financing later is not good 
for America and it is not being honest 
with the American people. They should 
be told the costs of this war so that the 
Congress can establish a better sense of 
priorities on the use of Federal revenues 
at this time. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr.MAHON. Mr. Speaker, I yield the 
gentleman 2 additional minutes. 

Mr. LAIRD. Merely by delaying once 
again, as we did in fiscal year 1966, the 
financing of the Department of Defense 
through this subterfuge of using a sup- 
plemental appropriation bill coming þe- 
fore us again in January; we are not 
being honest with our constituents; we 
are using deception upon the American 
taxpayer; and we are not fully meeting 
our obligations to the fighting men who 
have been assigned to Vietnam by our 
Commander in Chief. 

Mr. Speaker, the time has come for us 
to use a little truth in budgeting and to 
abandon this philosophy of fighting now 
and financing later as far as the Viet- 
namese war is concerned. 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Speaker, I move the 
2 N question on the conference re- 
Port. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
question is on the conference report. 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Speaker, on that I 
demand the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The question was taken; and there 
were—yeas 383, nays 1, not voting 48, as 
follows: 


[Roll No, 241] 
YEAS—383 

Abbitt Aspinall Bolton 
Abernethy Ayres Bow 
Adair Bandstra Brademas 
Adams Barrett Bray 
Addabbo Bates Brock 
Albert Battin Brooks 
Anderson, Ill. Beckworth Brown, Clar- 
Anderson, Belcher ence J., Jr. 

Tenn. Bell Broyhill, N.C. 
Andrews, Bennett Broyhill, Va. 

George W Berry Buchanan 
Andrews, Betts Burke 

N. Dak. Bingham Burleson 
Annunzio Blatnik Burton, Calif. 
Arends Boggs Burton, Utah 
Ashbrook Boland Byrne, Pa. 
Ashley Bolling Byrnes, Wis. 
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Cabell 
Cahill 


Findley 


Fraser 
Friedel 


Hagen, Calif. 
Haley 

Hall 

Halleck 
Halpern 
Hamilton 
Hanley 
Hanna 
Hansen, Idaho 
Hansen, Iowa 
Har 


Henderson 
Herlong 
Hicks 
Holifield 
Holland 
Horton 
Hosmer 
Howard 
Hull 

Huot 
Hutchinson 
Ichord 

Irwin 
Jacobs 
Jarman 
Jennings 
Joelson 
Johnson, Calif. 
Johnson, Okla. 
Johnson, Pa. 
Jonas 
Jones, Ala. 
Jones, Mo. 
Jones, N. C. 
Karsten 


T! 
Martin, Nebr. 
Mathias 
Matsunaga 
Matthews 
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Rogers, Fla. 


Stubblefield 
Sullivan 
Sweeney 
Talcott 

Taylor 

Teague, Calif. 
Teague, Tex. 
Tenzer 
Thompson, N.J. 


Utt 
Van Deerlin 


Vanik Watts Wolff 
Vigorito Whalley Wright 
Vivian White, Tex Wyatt 
Waggonner Whitener Wydler 
Waldie Whitten Yates 
Walker, N. Mex. Widnall Young 
Watkins Williams Younger 
Watson Wilson, Bob 
NAYS—1 
Brown, Calif. 
NOT VOTING—48 
Andrews, Hungate Rhodes, Ariz. 
Glenn Keogh Rooney, N.Y. 

Ashmore King, N.Y, Roudebush 
Baring Krebs Scott 
Broomfield Landrum Senner 
Callaway Leggett Shipley 
Cohelan Long, La. Thomas 
Conyers McEwen Toll 
Craley McMillan Tuten 
Cramer Mackay Walker, Miss. 
Diggs ŝ Weltner 
Evins, Tenn Martin, Mass. White, Idaho 
Flynt Moeller Willis 

an, Ga. Morrison Wilson, 
Hansen, Wash. Murray Charles H 
Harvey, Ind. O’Brien Zablocki 
Harvey, Mich. Reuss 


So the conference report was agreed to. 
The Clerk announced the following 
pairs: 
Mr. Morrison with Mr. Callaway. 
Keogh with Mr. Rhodes of Arizona. 
O'Brien with Mr. Cramer. 
Rooney of New York with Mr. Broom- 
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Willis with Mr. Martin of Massachu- 


m 
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Zablocki with Mr. Harvey of Michigan. 
Cohelan with Mr. King of New York. 
Ashmore with Mr. McEwen. 

Hungate with Mr. Roudebush. 

Shipley with Mr. Glenn Andrews. 
Senner with Mr. Harvey of Indiana. 
Evins of Tennessee with Mr. Martin of 


Flynt with Mr. Walker of Mississippi, 
White of Idaho with Mr. Tuten. 

Hagan of Georgia with Mr. McMillan, 
Mackay with Mr. Murray. 

Toll with Mr. Diggs. 

Krebs with Mr. Conyers. 

Leggett with Mr. Cooley. 

Moeller with Mr. Long of Louisiana, 
Charles H, Wilson with Mr. Landrum. 
. Weltner with Mr. Willis. 

Baring with Mrs. Hansen of Washing- 


g 
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Thomas with Mr. Scott. 


The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report 
the first amendment in disagreement. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Senate amendment No. 5: Page 3, line 23, 
insert: “: Provided further, That notwith- 
standing any other provision of law, until 
June 30, 1968, the President may order any 
member in the Ready Reserve of an armed 
force, who has not served on active duty 
other than for training, to active duty for 
not more than twenty-four consecutive 
months less the number of months such 
member has previously served on active duty 
for training: Provided further, That in order 
to achieve fair treatment as between mem- 
bers in the Ready Reserve who are being con- 
sidered for active duty under this section 
consideration shall be given to— 

„(a) family responsibilities; and 

„(b) employment necessary to maintain the 
national health, safety, or interest.” 


Mr. MAHON. Mr. Speaker, I offer a 
motion. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Mr. MaHon moves that the House recede 
from its disagreement to the amendment of 
the Senate numbered 5 and concur therein 
with an amendment, as follows: at the end 
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thereof, add the following proviso: “: Pro- 
vided further, That in selecting individuals 
to be called to active duty under this author- 
ity consideration shall be given to the 
preservation of the identity and maintenance 
of individual units of the Reserve Com- 
ponents”. 


The SPEAKER. The gentleman from 
Texas is recognized for 1 hour. 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Speaker, I yield 5 
minutes to the gentleman from Florida, 
Mr. SIKEs. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
Boccs). The gentleman from Florida is 
recognized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. SIKES. Mr. Speaker, unquestion- 
ably this is legislation on an appropri- 
ation bill, but it is not of the choosing 
of the House or the House committee or 
the conferees. The action of the Senate 
has produced a situation which is un- 
avoidable and we have to accept it and 
face up to it on that basis. Very prob- 
ably this is the most controversial item 
in the bill. That is why I have waited 
to speak on this and have not commented 
on the conference report as a whole. 
The distinguished gentleman from 
Texas, the chairman of the committee 
[Mr. Maxon], in his usual outstanding 
manner, gave an excellent summation 
of the results of the conference. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, this amendment 
has to do with the availability of the 
Reserves for service at this time as indi- 
viduals. 

I do not believe there is anyone who 
questions the fact that the Reserves 
could have contributed materially to the 
war effort in Vietnam. There has been 
a very real need for them as individuals, 
and as units, particularly in the fields of 
transportation, construction, and logis- 
tics. But that is another story. 

Despite the need for the Reserves in 
this war, under the ground rules laid 
down by the Pentagon it has not been 
possible to use them. They can only be 
used at the present after the declara- 
tion of a national emergency or in case 
the Congress passes a resolution empow- 
ering the President to use them, as was 
done at the time of the Cuban crisis 
and during the Berlin crisis, or in the 
case of individuals who volunteer for ex- 
tended active duty. 

Well, Mr. Speaker, the Russell amend- 
ment provides a different approach to 
this situation, by making available with- 
out the declaration of a national emer- 
gency, or a special resolution by the 
Congress, the services of nonprior serv- 
ice individuals, but not of units as such. 
The President would be enabled to call 
individuals, but not units. 

The amendment simply seeks to 
broaden the pool of manpower and to as- 
sure that men—young men—who have 
not been exposed to danger areas may be 
called and thus minimize the use of the 
Reserves as a haven to avoid service in 
possible danger areas, in case that has 
been done. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, the Russell amend- 
ment is laudable for its objective. I be- 
lieve we are agreed on that. But some 
of us have apprehension about the pos- 
sibility of abuses under the powers which 
are bestowed. 

The House conferees sought in the con- 
ference to spell out more specifically the 
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manner in which the Russell amend- 
ment would be applied. In particular, we 
sought to avoid the stripping away of 
manpower from units so that their ef- 
fectiveness for later use, if they should 
later be required, should not be destroyed. 

Mr. Speaker, in plainer words, we 
would want to insure that the Russell 
amendment could not be used to bring 
about the decimation of the Reserves and 
accomplish the merger which Congress 
itself thus far has specifically rejected. 

Very frankly, Mr. Speaker, I had hoped 
for stronger and more specific language 
than that which is now pending before 
us. And I sought to obtain it. Never- 
theless, I feel that if we can have a 
clarification of the intended meaning of 
this language—words can be read in dif- 
ferent ways—may be interpreted in dif- 
ferent ways—but if we can spell out to- 
day in the debate what these words are 
intended to mean and what the con- 
ferees expect to be done under the pow- 
ers granted by these words, then I be- 
lieve we will have come a considerable 
way toward clarifying the problems 
which exist in the mind of the Members 
present here today. 

Mr. Speaker, I would hope that it can 
be brought out now that the conferees 
are in agreement to the effect that this 
language is meant to insure that the 
identity and the effectiveness of individ- 
ual units for each of the Reserve com- 
ponents are to be preserved. 

If I may, I shall ask the distinguished 
chairman of the committee, the gentle- 
man from Texas [Mr. Manon], whether 
it is the understanding and intent of the 
conferees on the part of the House that 
this language says the identity and effec- 
tiveness of individual units of Reserve 
components will be maintained and not 
decimated and destroyed? Will the gen- 
tleman give the House his assurance on 
that? 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Speaker, it is my 
clear understanding, as a member of the 
House conferees, that this is permissive 
language which would give the President 
of the United States, the Commander in 
Chief of the Armed Forces, an opportu- 
nity to call up individual reservists, and 
is not meant in any way to permit 
decimation of the Reserves. The Re- 
serves should not be decimated. 

I certainly want the Recorp to clearly 
show that there certainly is no intention 
on the part of the Committee on Appro- 
priations and the gentleman I think is 
well aware of this—to decimate these 
Reserve units. 

We have been fighting battles for the 
Reserves and the National Guard for 
years. We put a personnel floor in this 
bill which must be maintained. The 
decimation of the Reserve units is cer- 
tainly not intended here. 

It must be pointed out that this 
amendment did not have its beginning 
in the Pentagon. It had its beginning 
in the other body. I checked this very 
carefully. It was not sought by the Sec- 
retary of Defense, but it was proposed 
by the chairman of the Committee on 
Armed Services of the other body in con- 
nection with the appropriation bill. 

Mr. SIKES. Would my distinguished 
chairman further agree with me that it 
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is the intent of the conferees that this 
language not be used under any circum- 
stances to effect a merger of the Reserve 
components and the National Guard? 

Mr. MAHON. The gentleman is cor- 
rect. A merger would certainly be a dis- 
tortion and a perversion of the intent 
of the House conferees. I certainly 
would be in violent opposition to any 
construction that would mean the merg- 
er of the National Guard and the Re- 
serve units. 

I can see nothing in this language 
which would in any way permit or other- 
wise bring about a merger. 

So the answer to the gentleman’s 
question is that I agree with the gentle- 
man with respect to his last statement. 

Mr. SIKES. Then it would be my hope 
and expectation and I trust that of the 
other conferees that under this language 
the identity and effectiveness of the 
individual units shall be maintained. 

Will the gentleman agree with that? 

Mr. MAHON. I think the language 
itself is about as clear as it can be 
made. We say that if the President, in 
this permissive legislation, decides in 
the Nation’s interest, to call up some in- 
dividual reservists, then, and I quote: 

That in selecting individuals to be called 
to active duty under this authority consid- 
eration shall be given to the preservation of 
the identity and maintenance of individual 
units of the Reserve components. 


Of course, if you take one man out of 
a Reserve unit, you would to some ex- 
tent—some immeasurable extent—im- 
pair the efficiency of the unit. 

It could be that in some isolated cases 
that there would be some impairment, 
of course, but generally speaking I do 
not believe there will be any serious im- 
pairment of these units. I would not 
want to see them destroyed or decimated. 
I think that is the committee’s view. 

It is the clear intent, so far as I can 
tell, of both bodies to maintain the indi- 
vidual units in the most favorable and in 
the best way it can be done under the 
circumstances that might arise if the 
authority were to be exercised. 

Mr. SIKES. Mr. Speaker, I think the 
House should be reminded that we are 
actually talking about a relatively small 
number of people. Most of the furor is 
about the 133,000 young men with no 
prior service who have volunteered for 
the Reserves but for whom no training 
space has been available. In contrast 
there is still a civilian pool of several 
million young men. It is that great 
civilian pool that we are going to have to 
depend upon for most of the additional 
men needed to carry on the war effort. 

Mr. RIVERS of South Carolina. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SIKES. I yield to the distin- 
guished gentleman from South Carolina. 

Mr. RIVERS of South Carolina. We 
are in this position. We find ourselves 
in a dilemma, and the only thing we can 
do is to act on the amendment which the 
gentleman from Texas has proposed with 
the hope, not with the assurance, but 
with the hope that it will not be destruc- 
tive of the Guard and of the Reserve. 
That is how simple it is. You should not 
vote for this. You may be sorry. Re- 
gardless of what the distinguished gen- 
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tleman hopes may be the situation, this 
could haunt you in the days to come. 
When I am recognized, I intend to pre- 
sent what our committee is doing on this 
question, and I think it will be clear. 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Speaker, I yield 5 
additional minutes to the gentleman 
from Florida. 

Mr. SIKES. May I comment briefly 
on what the distinguished gentleman 
from South Carolina has said and, as he 
well knows, I have the highest regard 
and greatest respect for him. I do feel 
that we are now trying to clarify this 
language and spell out its terms and nail 
the matter down in the Recorp of the 
House to the point that we will know 
specifically what is intended. Then we 
can vote for the amendment if the as- 
surance we are receiving here is adequate 
for our purposes. I think the gentleman 
from Texas has contributed toward that 
assurance. 

Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SIKES. I yield to the gentleman 
from Mississippi. 

Mr. WHITTEN. May I say to my col- 
league from Florida, as one of the con- 
ferees on this bill, it is my understanding 
that the answer to the question posed 
by my colleague from Florida is “Yes.” 

It is my belief that a majority of the 
House conferees so understood it. 

May I say to my colleague from South 
Carolina that any action that the legis- 
lative committee might take coming sub- 
sequent to action on this bill would re- 
place this bill. As a result of that, this 
matter would rest in his hands. The 
action here would be merely a holding 
together of the situation until such time 
as the legislative committees act. I 
would repeat again that, speaking for 
myself, it is my impression that a ma- 
jority of the House conferees understood 
this amendment to mean what the gen- 
tleman from Florida has said it does. 

Mr. CEDERBERG. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SIKES. I yield to the gentleman 
from Michigan. 

Mr. CEDERBERG. I fail to under- 
stand how this is going to accomplish 
very much. As I understand, the Defense 
Department is required to maintain a 
minimum number of men in the Reserves 
and in the Guard. Is that correct? 

Mr. SIKES. That is correct. 

Mr. CEDERBERG. If the Secretary of 
Defense, under the authority of this bill, 
removes people from the Reserves and 
Guard and places them on active duty, 
will not other men have to replace them 
in the Reserves and the National Guard? 

Mr. SIKES. I think the gentleman is 
making an important and valid point. It 
is true that the defense appropriations 
bill spells out that there shall be main- 
tained in the organized Reserves an av- 
erage strength of 260,000 men and in the 
National Guard an average strength of 
380,000 men. 

If these numbers should be reduced, 
there will be an obligation—a require- 
ment under the law—to recruit others to 
replace them. 

Mr. CEDERBERG. Then I fail to 
understand how this can have any sig- 
nificance as far as the Department of De- 
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fense is concerned. What it is going to 
do is to funnel through the Reserves and 
Guards people who probably normally 
would go directly through the draft or 
through enlistments and otherwise. I do 
not see how it accomplishes anything as 
far as the country is concerned. 

Mr. SIKES. I thank the gentleman 
for his contribution. 

Mrs. KELLY. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SIKES. I yield to the gentle- 
woman from New York. 

Mrs. KELLY. I thank the gentleman 
for yielding. 

Is it the gentleman’s understanding 
that there is a bill dealing with the sub- 
ject matter of this amendment pending 
in the Armed Services Committee? And, 
if so, is it the gentleman's understanding 
that that bill will be brought to the floor 
prior to the adjournment of this Con- 
gress? 

Mr. SIKES. Iam not an authority on 
the actions of the House Armed Services 
Committee. However, there is such a 
bill. It is called the Reserve bill of 
rights. It was offered by the distin- 
guished gentleman from Louisiana [Mr. 
Hésert]. I believe it is in the process of 
being prepared for transmittal to the 
House floor. I certainly hope that action 
will be taken prior to the adjournment of 
the Congress. I consider it an important 
bill. 

Mrs. KELLY. Is it possible for us to 
get a definite answer on that question at 
this time? 

Mr. SIKES. I will yield to the dis- 
tinguished gentleman from South Caro- 
lina for that purpose. 

Mr. RIVERS of South Carolina. In 
response to the inquiry by the gentle- 
woman from New York, our commit- 
tee plans to report out this bill I would 
suspect about Monday, if we are given 
the opportunity to fulfill our legislative 
responsibilities and if the Members do 
not abrogate our own responsibility and 
encroach on our jurisdiction, we plan to 
do exactly that. When I will have gained 
the floor, I will make this plain to 
everybody. 

Mr. HERBERT is itching to report out a 
bill, but we do not want to be repeating. 

Mr. SIKES. I should point to the fact 
that the action which is being taken 
today will not preclude the Committee on 
Armed Services from reporting out such 
a bill to the House floor or the House 
from acting on the bill. I hope the bill 
will be reported out. I consider it a very 
good one. 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Speaker, I yield 2 
minutes to the gentleman from Indiana 
(Mr. Bray]. 

Mr. BRAY. Mr. Speaker, in answer 
to the gentlewoman from New York, the 
Armed Services Committee does have, 
and we have passed out from the sub- 
committee, such a bill. It is in the full 
committee. I thought it was voted out 
today. It will be voted out of the full 
committee probably on Monday. 

The Armed Services Committee many 
times has asked Secretary McNamara 
to call up the Reserves. We have offered 
to bring in legislation any time he 
wanted it. Each time he said “no.” 
Anyone who believes Secretary Me- 
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Namara is not behind this bill today is 
naive. I have been on this Reserve Sub- 
committee for 14 years. Secretary Mc- 
Namara has done everything he can to 
destroy the Reserves. 

Let us go back to previous Reserve 
legislation. In 1962, Secretary Me- 
Namara eliminated, as I recall, four Na- 
tional Guard divisions and seven Reserve 
divisions. He took it up with us. We 
objected, but finally we agreed. Again 
in 1964 McNamara eliminated most of the 
rest of the Reserve National Guard units. 
Then he announced, in effect, that he 
could do away with all the Reserves and 
Congress could not do anything about it. 
He found out he could not do it. It 
took Congressional action. 

The committee, after lengthy hear- 
ings, turned down by a vote of 37 to 1 
what he was trying to do—that is elimi- 
nate the organized Reserves. Then he 
went ahead and, time after time, he re- 
fused to even ask for money for the 
units. For reasons of which I am not 
certain, Secretary McNamara means to 
destroy the Reserves. Maybe he is right. 
I do not think so. 

This bill gives him the right to go into 
any unit in the United States, Guard or 
Reserve—and the Members who are in- 
terested in States rights should remem- 
ber this—and take anyone he pleases. 
He has made sarcastic remarks about 
how Reserves are attempting to get out 
of service. That is not true. No one 
has ever destroyed the morale of the 
Reserve and National Guard as has Sec- 
rice McNamara. Why, I am not cer- 

The SPEAKER. The time of the 
gentleman has expired. 

Mr. BRAY. Mr. Speaker, may I have 
8 more minutes? No more time, then? 

K. 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Speaker, I yield 10 
minutes to the distinguished chairman 
of the Committee on Armed Services, 
the gentleman from South Carolina [Mr. 
Rivers]. 

Mr. RIVERS of South Carolina. Mr. 
Speaker, our committee met this morn- 
ing and repudiated this Senate amend- 
ment. This is bad legislation. This 
could not happen on our side of the 
House, with me, because I am not on the 
Appropriations Committee and the 
Armed Services Committee, as is the 
chairman in the other body. 

This is legislation on an appropriation 
bill, as the distinguished chairman of 
the Appropriations Committee has told 
you. It should be rejected. Why should 
it be rejected? 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. RIVERS of South Carolina, I 
yield to the gentleman from Texas. 

Mr. MAHON. I do not believe I said 
it should be rejected. 

Mr. RIVERS of South Carolina. No. 
I said the gentleman said it was legisla- 
tion on an appropriation bill. I say it 
should be rejected. 

Isay again, it should be rejected. 

Mr. BRAY. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. RIVERS of South Carolina. I 
yield to the gentleman from Indiana. 
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Mr. BRAY. Did not the chairman at- 
tempt to get the conferees to put in the 
bill that they brought over from the 
Senate Appropriations Committee a pro- 
vision that he could call any reservist 
who was not in a regular unit, but if the 
reservist were performing in a regular 
and established unit he could not de- 
stroy that unit? Did the chairman not 
try to get them to bring out such an 
amendment? 

Mr. RIVERS of South Carolina. I 
tried a lot of things. I wanted to do that. 

Mr. BRAY. Does the gentleman be- 
lieve that Secretary McNamara, judging 
from his experience over the years serv- 
ing on the committee, would respect the 
integrity of these Reserve units, if it 
is not absolutely nailed down? Can the 
gentleman say “yes” or “no”? 

Mr. RIVERS of South Carolina. I 
have reason to believe he would not. 


Mr. BRAY. He would not. Surely he 
would not. 
Mr. RIVERS of South Carolina. 


There are two reason why we should 
turn this down. 

If our committee had been derelict in 
its responsibility then the finger could be 
pointed at us, but we probably have re- 
ported out more legislation than any 
other committee in the Congress, or per- 
haps more than has ever been reported in 
its history. 

We have met with the chairman’s top 
man on the other committee, Senator 
Stennis. The gentleman from Louisi- 
ana [Mr. HÉBERT], has met with him. 
We have worked out a bill together. 

We are now ready to report out a bill. 
We would have reported it this morning, 
but we wanted to see how this came out, 
so that we could govern ourselves ac- 
cordingly. 

That is point No. 1. 

Point No. 2 is that this can destroy the 
Guard and the Reserve. Make no bones 
about it. 

Why do I say that? Now a person 
can join the Guard and the Reserve, take 
6 months’ training, and under contract 
go into the Active Reserve. If we abro- 
gate that by this, nobody will join the 
Guard or the Reserve. What will hap- 
pen then? 

We need the Guard now at Cicero, Ill. 
What would happen if it were de- 
stroyed? 

The Adjutants General of the United 
States are against this amendment. I 
repeat, the Adjutants General of the 
United States are against this amend- 
ment. 

I say to the Members, the gentleman 
from Louisiana [Mr. HÉBERT], has an 
agreement with the other side that we 
report a bill according to our agreement, 
which will take into consideration this 
matter. It will embrace what we are 
after. 

Give us the opportunity to do this, 
based on our record. We will have a bill. 
We are not sitting down. 

Mr. JONAS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. RIVERS of South Carolina. Iam 
delighted to yield to the gentleman from 
North Carolina. 

Mr. JONAS. If the gentleman’s com- 
mittee reports a bill dealing with this 
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important subject, will the gentleman not 
ask the Rules Committee to give us at 
least a few hours of debate, since it in- 
volves perhaps the lives of hundreds of 
thousands of people? 

Mr. RIVERS of South Carolina. We 
will certainly do that. 

Let me say that we must remember 
we do not have space to train these peo- 
ple. Moreover, we do not have the train- 
ers to train them, because of certain 
policies down the street. 

This is not a wise move. 

Give our committee its day in court. 
We have responded to the requests that 
have been made of us. 

Let us vote down this amendment. 
This is not good. 

Does anyone mean to say that the 
other body can come to our Appropria- 
tions Committee and deliver an ulti- 
matum and say “Take it or leave it”? 
That is not comity. 

Some of the Members over there tried 
that on our committee. I can assure the 
Members they did not get anywhere, be- 
cause we went over there as coequals, 
not as subordinates. 

Let us send our great conferees back 
and say, We will go no further. We will 
work this out with you, but we will go no 
further. We have a legislative commit- 
tee. Let the legislative committee act. 
Itis acting. It will act. We will not per- 
mit this sort of a proposition, which is 
not in the interests of the Reserve or the 
Guard, or of the country.” 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RIVERS of South Carolina. I 
yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. I 
take this brief opportunity to support the 
point of view of the gentleman from 
South Carolina without regard to the 
merits or demerits of this amendment. 
The fact of the matter is that this body 
undertaking such a terribly serious ac- 
tion should have the opportunity of full 
and careful debate. This to my mind 
is a completely and utterly irresponsible 
way to undertake such a serious thing 
as to call up the Reserves. 

Mr. RIVERS of South Carolina. And 
this is a serious thing. 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. I 
do not know whether I would agree with 
the legislation which the gentleman will 
bring forward or not, but at least there 
will be the opportunity for everyone in 
this body to hear its merits and demerits 
and vote accordingly rather than to do 
itin this manner. 

Mr. RIVERS of South Carolina. And 
you have my assurance, my colleagues, 
that this bill will be forthcoming. It 
should have full, open, and free discus- 
sion. This is a vital thing. You must 
remember something else may break out 
in the world and we will need the Guard 
and the Reserve, I say to you. So this 
amendment should be voted down. 

I applaud the chairman of the com- 
mittee, the gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
Manon], for trying to work out some- 
thing in a bad situation. And it is a 
bad situation. He expresses the hope 
that the integrity of the committee may 
be maintained. Let us go by law and do 
it by your legislative committee. If you 
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are going to do business in this way, 
then abolish the committee. Let us vote 
this down and get it over with. 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. RIVERS of South Carolina. I 
have to yield to a member of the com- 
mittee. 

Mr. HALL. I would like to associate 
myself wholeheartedly with the gentle- 
man’s statement, but may I ask the 
chairman, would you not agree that this 
report would destroy the concept of Re- 
serve and National Guard unit training; 
and, second, that this embodies no dec- 
laration of emergency powers by either 
the Commander in Chief or the Con- 
gress; and, third, it utterly destroys the 
principle of separation of the powers? 

Mr. RIVERS of South Carolina. Why, 
of course it does. That is absolutely 
right, 

Mr. KUNKEL. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. RIVERS of South Carolina. I 
yield to the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Mr. KUNKEL, Ithink I know the an- 
swer to this question, but I want to be 
absolutely sure of it. Every time an 
emergency arises and the President so 
declares, then these people are all put 
right in. They are all immediately in 
the Army. Is that not correct? 

Mr. RIVERS of South Carolina. Let 
me see if I understand the gentleman. 
If the President declares that we have an 
emergency, such as the last one, which 
expired in 1953, if the President declares 
a new emergency, then he can take un- 
attached members and put them on ac- 
tive duty, but he cannot, without declar- 
ing an emergency, take these people in 
the Reserve. 

Mr. KUNKEL. Under his emergency 
powers can he not call up the Reserve 
and the National Guard under his emer- 
gency powers? 

Mr. HALL. There is no emergency 
power in here. 

Mr. KUNKEL. I know there is not in 
here, but if he should declare an emer- 
gency, which the President has the 
pawor to do, then he does not need this 

Mr. RIVERS of South Carolina. He 
needs some legislation with respect to 
certain reservists. 

Mr. MacGREGOR, Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RIVERS of South Carolina, Iam 
glad to yield to the gentleman from 
Minnesota. 

Mr. MacGREGOR. I should like to 
ask the distinguished chairman of the 
Committee on Armed Services if he can 
help us out here in our efforts to find the 
fairest and most equitable solution. The 
commanding general of the Minnesota 
National Guard advises me that the Sen- 
ate action could affect 91 percent of Min- 
nesota guardsmen. 

Many of us who do not serve on either 
the Committee on Armed Services or the 
Committee on Appropriations have 
heard two phrases used. One is “133,000 
eligibles” under the Russell amendment. 
Also we have heard the phrase used by 
the chairman of the Committee on 
Appropriations, “a draft haven.’ Is 
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there any guidance for the Members of 
this body on the question of what portion 
of the 133,000 eligibles among the Re- 
serve and Guard forces may be in that 
category out of an alleged desire to seek 
a draft haven? 

Mr. RIVERS or South Carolina. We 
have the answer to that problem in the 
bill which has been introduced by the 
gentleman from Louisiana [Mr. HÉBERT]. 

Mr. MacGREGOR. Mr. Speaker, if 
the gentleman from South Carolina will 
yield further, I am delighted that the 
chairman of the Committee on Armed 
Services, the gentleman from South Car- 
olina [Mr. Rivers] has given us that an- 
swer, because that is the sort of informa- 
tion which we ought to have in the nor- 
mal legislative process in order to make 
an intelligent decision upon the pending 
issue. 

Mr. RIVERS of South Carolina. Mr. 
Speaker, that is why we should vote this 
thing down, because our bill—the bill 
which has been introduced by the gentle- 
man from Louisiana [Mr. Hésert]—out- 
lines step by step what should be done, 
and protects the rights of the individuals 
involved. 

Mr. Speaker, let us vote it down. 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Speaker, I yield 5 
minutes to the gentleman from Louisiana 
(Mr. HÉBERT]. 

Mr, HEBERT. Mr. Speaker, I wel- 
come this opportunity to assure the Mem- 
bers that, if given the opportunity, the 
Committee on Armed Services will work 
its will in this legislative field and in this 
all-important matter. 

Mr. Speaker, as my distinguished 
chairman suggested—the distinguished 
gentleman from South Carolina [Mr. 
Rivers]—if you do not have confidence 
in your legislative committees, then let 
us abolish them. 

Mr. Speaker, the House of Representa- 
tives has been deprived of the oppor- 
tunity of studying this matter and 
debating and having an understanding 
as to what the situation is. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, for the Recorp, and 
for a statement of fact, I was prepared to 
bring this bill before the House of Repre- 
sentatives this coming Monday for your 
consideration, through the excellent co- 
operation of the distinguished gentleman 
from Virginia, the chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Rules [Mr. SMITH], who agreed 
to give me a hearing for a rule. And, Mr. 
Speaker, I was going to ask the leader- 
ship to schedule the bill Monday or as 
close thereto as possible. 

Mr. Speaker, this is not a question of 
something that is fictional or hopeful. 
This is a fact. 

Mr. Speaker, the subcommittee which 
I have the honor to chair, has been 
studying this proposition for over a year, 
and at the suggestion, I may say, of the 
Committee on Appropriations, which ad- 
mitted or stated in the last conference 
report that this was a legislative matter, 
and which the distinguished chairman, 
the gentleman from Texas [Mr. MAHON] 
has stated again today, this is not of our 
making. The Committee on Appropria- 
tions cannot be blamed for this. They 
were confronted with a fact of life and 
they got out of it as well as they could, 
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although they were willing brides and 
bridesmaids at the wedding. 

But, Mr. Speaker, now we have the 
opportunity of giving you the chance to 
discuss this matter in full. 

We only ask the Members of the House 
to allow us to pursue an orderly pro- 
cedure and to report this all-important 
bill out, which has now under considera- 
tion the very things attempted to be 
accomplished in the so-called Russell 
amendment. 

Mr. Speaker, I may not agree with the 
amendment; I may agree with it. 

If they were so sincere and intent upon 
preserving the Reserves and the National 
Guard, why did not the people in the 
other body accept the language that is 
in our bill from the House side? It would 
have accomplished what they want to 
accomplish, but yet protect the Na- 
tional Guard and the Reserves. 

I appreciate what the gentleman from 
Texas has said. He has made a fair 
statement. Was the intent—and he be- 
lieves it—that there is no merger in- 
volved? But the minute you give some 
people in the Department of Defense 
permissive authority, you have given 
them license to steal. They do not give 
one tinker’s damn about what we think 
or believe if they want to do something 
contrary to what we say or express as 
being our intent. 

We live with this every day. We are 
exposed every hour of the day to this and 
every week of the month. 

I am not about to give anybody a per- 
missive authority that does not carry 
through the complete intent of this body 
as expressed in our own legislative acts. 

You know me. You know the commit- 
tee. You know our distinguished chair- 
man, You know how he has fought and 
how he has led the fight this year—for 
2 years since he has been chairman—to 
recapture for this body some of the 
things that were given away in other 
years. 

You know how he stands. We have 
come before you repeatedly with legisla- 
tion after legislation and we are most 
grateful that you have accepted what we 
have offered to you in the good faith that 
we presented it to you. 

So I ask you today—all I ask you is to 
again express that confidence in your 
own legislative committee and again as- 
sure us that you want to debate this 
matter and then you want to know the 
facts. 

They mention 133,000 men—why do 
not they train them? The Department 
of Defense has not trained them. Bases 
are being closed every day and they tell 
us they have no facilities to train them. 

The legislation which we will bring 
to you will accomplish everything that 
they have attempted to accomplish in 
this amendment and more in an omnibus 
bill—yes—in a bill of rights for the Re- 
serves. 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Speaker, I yield 4 
minutes to the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. BATES]. 

Mr. BATES. Mr. Speaker, I come to 
see you today after having spent 27 years 
either on active duty or as a member of 
the House Committee on Armed Serv- 
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ices. I have listened to the debate 
here at great length. 

When I first went into the armed serv- 
ices, I went in as an apprentice seaman 
without pay and you cannot get any 
lower than that. Today I am a captain 
in the Naval Reserve. 

So I have had some association with 
this problem and I have had some asso- 
ciation with legislation from this com- 
mittee. 

The gentleman from Florida is emi- 
nently correct when he said that he has 
some apprehension concerning the so- 
called Russell amendment. He said 
that it needs clarification. 

My mind runs back about 10 years ago 
when on this floor we thought we under- 
stood a certain amendment. But the 
way it was interpreted downtown would 
never give you any idea whatsoever that 
it was ever considered here by this body. 

We blame the Secretary of Defense— 
we blame the Supreme Court for its 
actions—but let me say that it is here 
in the Congress that the responsibility 
rests and unless we exercise our respon- 
sibilities, we have no one else to blame. 

So to accept this amendment that has 
had no consideration whatsoever in the 
other body is dangerous. Only for one- 
half a page in the hearings was this mat- 
ter even discussed by the Senator from 
Georgia—who asked the Secretary of De- 
fense what he thinks about the recom- 
mendation that he made here; this is 
what the Secretary of Defense said: 

I do not believe that from a military 
point of view it would be wise to call up men 
from individual units even though it might 
help to equalize the treatment of other in- 
dividuals. 


The Secretary of Defense said, “I do 
not believe it would be wise.” 

So here, without hearings in the other 
body and without any testimony at all 
in this House, we are about ready to vote 
on a measure that could prove very 
damaging to the National Guard and to 
the Reserves. 

I have a letter here from the Adjutant 
General of the National Guard of Mas- 
sachusetts. What does he say? He said 
the Russell amendment would permit an 
individual callup of approximately 75 
percent of our officers and 90 percent of 
our enlisted personnel, leaving the units 
completely ineffective either for war 
service or for State and National emer- 
gencies. 

The reason that we have a Reserve 
and the reason that we have the Guard 
is so that we can use them when the 
needs of the time and service dictate. 
We cannot prophesy today, committed 
as we are in southeast Asia, what might 
happen in Berlin or what might happen 
in North Korea if the Chinese once again 
decide to march. Will a skeleton Na- 
tional Guard or a Reserve, decimated by 
taking out individuals, be able to com- 
pete with that kind of force? I think 
the answer is obvious. 

This amendment before us today is 
dangerous. It is dangerous to the se- 
curity of the United States. If you are 
satisfied with the explanations that have 
been made here, if there are no questions 
in your mind concerning the implica- 
tions of the amendment, if you think 
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everything will be all right, then vote for 
it. But, as a member of the committee, 
I find that I am duty bound to come be- 
fore you and to tell you that it has dan- 
gerous implications and should be de- 
feated and soundly defeated here this 
afternoon. 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Speaker, I yield 2 
minutes to the gentleman from Califor- 
nia [Mr. GUBSER]. 

Mr. GUBSER. Mr. Speaker, I plead 
with the House not to let the other body 
back us one step further into a major 
ground war in Asia, with no hearings, no 
debate and the appalling degree of mis- 
understanding which is apparent at this 
moment. 

Authorizing a Reserve callup is a seri- 
ous step that should be taken, if it is to 
be taken at all, only after thorough study 
and truly democratic debate. Neither of 
these is possible under the parliamentary 
situation of the moment. 

If we must take-such a decisive step 
toward war as calling the Reserves, then 
Congress should debate the matter on a 
specific resolution written for that single 
purpose. It does not belong on an appro- 
priation bill. 

Furthermore, the idea of raiding mili- 
tary units which are already below au- 
thorized strength and further weakening 
them by taking individual Reservists 
from those units will seriously degrade 
the Reserves state of readiness. 

Our military strategy and Reserve 
policy is based upon the unit concept. 
Present law is written to conform with 
that concept. The Russell amendment 
repudiates the unit concept and the 
amendment proposed by the gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. Manon], gives us no 
ironclad guarantee that the sanctity of 
the unit concept will be preserved. 

If the Mahon amendment is any good 
at all and if it does guarantee that units 
will not be disrupted, then the Russell 
amendment, as amended by the Mahon 
amendment, would do practically noth- 
* that is not possible under present 

aw. 

Under present law, the President needs 
only one item to call up individual re- 
servists not attached to units—his foun- 
tain pen. He needs only to sign a decla- 
ration of national emergency and then 
he can immediately call units and 60,000 
individuals who are not attached to units 
at this moment. 

It is no answer to say that calling a 
few helicopter mechanics, bakers, cooks, 
or machinegunners will not disrupt a 
unit. When a basic, a key, and vital 
skill is surrendered the unit concept is 
disrupted and the unit itself is disrupted. 
If a key skill or military operation spe- 
cialty is required in the active service, 
then it is required in Reserve units if 
they are to be worth while. 

The President has all the authority he 
needs under present law and it is not 
necessary for a White House responsi- 
bility to be shifted to the Congress. 
There is no emergency, else the White 
House would have called it. And, if an 
emergency is declared, then there is no 
need for this amendment. 

The recent airlines strike was prob- 
ably settled because a Presidential re- 
sponsibility was shirked and it appeared 
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that Congress would be forced to as- 
sume it. The responsibility for declaring 
a national emergency should not be 
shifted from the man who has that con- 
stitutional duty as Commander in Chief 
of the Armed Forces. 

If the President needs and wants fur- 
ther authority to call the Reserves, then 
let him ask for it and, when he does, 
let us debate it courageously and 
straightforwardly, in a truly democratic 
fashion. Let us not allow the other body 
to back us one step closer to a major 
ground war in Asia. 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Speaker, I yield 4 
minutes to the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. LIPSCOMB]. 

Mr. LIPSCOMB. Mr. Speaker, I sup- 
port the objectives as outlined in the 
Senate amendment, but I find myself to- 
day in a very difficult position because I 
am urging the House to support the Sen- 
ate amendment with the Mahon amend- 
ment attached to it. I fully recognize and 
completely agree that this amendment 
has no business whatsoever on an ap- 
propriation bill. I have the highest re- 
spect for the Armed Services Committee, 
its chairman, and its members. I believe 
that they should have worked on this 
legislation and reported a bill. 

But, be that as it may, we were con- 
fronted in a conference with this amend- 
ment. I want to assure the House of 
Representatives that your conferees 
worked diligently and as hard as they 
possibly could to come out of the con- 
ference with an amendment that we 
could present to you in the House that 
would do the job that we were con- 
fronted with correctly and without jeop- 
ardizing either the National Guard or 
the Reserve. 

We were up against an adamant Sen- 
ate position. They had had lengthy de- 
bate in the other body on the question. 

The chairman of that committee and 
the manager of that floor debate assured 
us that over his long career in this legis- 
lative body he had no intent and would 
never permit the Reserves to be broken 
down or wrecked by any amendment. 

So as we went through a long, hard 
conference, we finally came to an agree- 
ment to bring back to the House the best 
possible way to do a job which almost 
everybody here recognizes must be done. 

The Armed Services Committee has 
held hearings on this bill. We have been 
told on the floor of the House that they 
are going to issue a bill and have it be- 
fore us for action. We can still do that 
and support this amendment. If this 
amendment is adopted and the Armed 
Services Committee comes out with their 
bill, it takes precedence over this amend- 
ment. 

Mr. HEBERT. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. LIPSCOMB. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Louisiana. 

Mr. HEBERT. What the gentleman 
says is a factual statement. 

The facts of life are that if we do not 
vote this amendment down, then we may 
have no opportunity in the other body of 
considering the whole bill. It is my un- 
derstanding that the chairman of the 
conference made the statement to the 
conferees that he would not consider any 
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Reserve legislation this year. So, in other 
words, it is a proposition of telling us. 
This is going to be done this way. If we 
do not vote it down, then we will have no 
chance of putting our bill up to the other 
body to enact a complete Reserve bill 
which is adequate and on which hearings 
have been held, and on which a year’s 
work has been put in. This is a fact. 
The statement of the gentleman makes it 
all the more important that we vote it 
down. 

Mr. LIPSCOMB. I thank the gentle- 
man. I do not recall the chairman of the 
conference making that statement. But 
I do recall reading the hearings conduct- 
ed by the Senate, where Secretary Mc- 
Namara told the Appropriations Com- 
mittee he had no intention of calling the 
Reserves during the year 1967. 

Mr. BRAY. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. LIPSCOMB. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Indiana. 

Mr. BRAY. Mr. Speaker, if the Sen- 
ate took the view which the gentleman 
says they did—and I know they did, be- 
cause they were adamant that they were 
going to have their way—but if we send 
this bill that the House Armed Services 
has approved up here, and meanwhile we 
have approved the amendment the Sen- 
ate has added, we certainly could not get 
the Senate to pass the House bill, and 
anyone who believes they would recon- 
sider is certainly naive. Unless we turn 
down the amendment by the Senate Ap- 
propriations Committee the Senate has 
legislated for the House we have sur- 
rendered. 

Mr. MAHON. I yield 5 minutes to the 
gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. LAIRD]. 

Mr. LAIRD. Mr. Speaker, in the con- 
ference which we had with the Senate, it 
was made very clear to the House con- 
ferees that the Senate would remain 
adamant in its position as far as the 
Russell amendment was concerned. 

I believe it should be pointed out to 
the House that the problem which we 
face today has been a problem that has 
been with this Congress for 8 years. 

In the Eisenhower administration as 
well as in the Kennedy and Johnson ad- 
ministrations, the House Appropriations 
Committee decided to establish manda- 
tory ceilings as far as the Guard and 
Reserve were concerned. This was legis- 
lation on an appropriations bill. We de- 
cided at that time, in cooperation with 
the Armed Services Committee, that it 
was necessary for the Appropriations 
Committee to legislate in the area of 
Reserve and National Guard legislation. 

Why was this worked out with the 
Armed Services Committee and the 
House Appropriations Committee to leg- 
islate in this field? The only way in the 
last 2 years that the merger of the 
Reserve and National Guard could be 
stopped was for the House Appropria- 
tions Committee to tie up the funds in 
the Department of Defense for the Re- 
serve and for the National Guard. 

This legislating was done on the De- 
fense Department appropriation bill for 
the past 8 years, with the concurrence of 
the House Armed Services Committee. 

Why? 
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For the past 2 years because it was the 
only manner in which the merger could 
be postponed. 

Now, Secretary of Defense McNamara 
has taken this language to mean that he 
must take people into the Reserve and 
the National Guard units whether he 
trained them or not, and he has made a 
mockery out of the use of this language, 
because he has taken in 133,000 who have 
4 had a single day of active duty train- 

g. 

What does this mean? This means 
that when these positions opened up be- 
cause of the mandatory language writ- 
ten into the appropriation acts for the 
past 8 years he had to fill those particu- 
lar billets, and by evading or avoiding the 
law these people were not taken in for 
training service by the Department of 
Defense and have not been trained, and 
have not had a single day of active duty. 

The Russell amendment is aimed at 
those individuals who do not in their 
whole service record have a single day of 
active duty service. 

The Mahon addition was necessary, 
and it was necessary in order to main- 
tain the integrity of every National 
Guard unit and of every Reserve unit in 
the United States. The Mahon amend- 
ment was adopted in order to protect 
that integrity. 

I agree with the gentleman from Flor- 
ida (Mr. Ses], that if the integrity of 
those units is not respected then this will 
be a violation of the intent of the Mahon 
amendment, and I believe that should be 
made clear in this debate today. 

Mr, HEBERT. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. LAIRD. I am happy to yield to 
my friend from Louisiana. 

Mr. HEBERT. May I say to the gen- 
tleman, I am sure he did not want to 
leave the impression with the House that 
the Armed Services Committee agreed 
that legislation on an appropriation bill 
was proper. This was an escape, at a 
time when we had to have an interim 
act to accomplish our purpose. 

Mr. LAIRD. I wanted to make it clear 
that we got into this legislating in the 
area of the Reserve and National Guard 
not by choice. We do not want to legis- 
late in this field, but there was no legis- 
lation for 8 years in this field, and we had 
to take that action. 

Mr. HEBERT. The merger situation 
came up only 2 years ago. That is what 
I referred to. 

I am not in a position of agreeing to 
anything. That was the best thing we 
could do. The Appropriations Commit- 
tee cooperated wonderfully well in block- 
ing the merger. 

As the gentleman well stated, little at- 
tention has been paid to the language 
which now exists, in an effort to defeat 
the intent of the Congress. 

This language in the so-called Russell- 
Mahon amendment is permissive. It 
opens the door wide for them to do any- 
thing they want to do. Their full opera- 
tion, their modus operandi, has been, 
“Let us do what the law does not say, 
what it remains silent on.” 

The gentleman knows that for a fact. 

Mr. LAIRD. I know that, but I be- 
lieve it should be borne in mind clearly 
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that the Russell amendment, with the 
Mahon add-on, does not affect a single 
individual in the Reserve or the National 
Guard who has had 1 day of active duty 
service. 

I want to make it clear also to all the 
Members of the House that, according to 
the conferees who worked on the Mahon 
amendment, the integrity of each indi- 
vidual National Guard and Reserve unit 
must be respected by the Secretary of 
Defense under the terms of the Mahon 
amendment. 

I am sure the gentleman from Texas 
agrees with that statement. 

Mr. HEBERT. What will the gentle- 
man do if he does not respect it? 

Mr. LAIRD. I hope to be around in 
Congress, on this committee, next year. 

Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the Recorp. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, I rise to 
express my deep concern with the action 
of the House conferees in agreeing to the 
inclusion of legislative language in this 
appropriation bill which will provide the 
President at this time with the widest 
Possible authority to call to extended 
active duty most Reserve personnel in the 
Army Reserve and Army National Guard. 

I fully appreciate the avowed objec- 
tives of the Senate language, which I 
understand is to equalize the manpower 
burden of the Vietnam conflict as regards 
our reservists and draftees. However, 
the language provided in the Senate 
amendment will create many apparent 
new inequities and problems which ap- 
parently had not been fully evaluated 
and understood by the conferees. 

For example, under the language of 
this amendment, reservists who have 
fully discharged their statutory reserve 
and draft obligation to our country would 
nonetheless be liable for service. 

Reservists who have completed 6 
months of active duty, and have fully 
completed the balance of their 5% years 
of Reserve service, would, under the 
terms of this legislation, nonetheless be 
liable for duty since they had completed 
less than 24 months of service. 

The Congress in establishing the Re- 
serve enlistment program, recognized 
that a period of 6 months of active serv- 
ice for training is significantly less in- 
convenient than 2 years of service. 
Therefore, the Congress provided that 
such Reserve enlistees be required to par- 
ticipate in the Reserve program for an 
additional 5% years. 

On the other hand, individuals who 
serve on active duty for 2 or more years 
are required to drill in the Army Reserve 
and Army National Guard for a sub- 
stantially shorter period of time. This 
simply retains the equities of the respec- 
tive programs. 

These provisions of law are included 
in our Reserve legislation and in the 
draft act. 

This Senate amendment proposed for 
acceptance by the House in the appro- 
priation act would simply ignore this 
statutory contract agreement under 
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which Congress and the armed services 
themselves guaranteed these young men 
that they would not be called to active 
duty involuntarily unless the President 
or the Congress declared a national emer- 
gency to exist. 

The Committee on Armed Services is 
at this very moment deliberating over 
the provisions of a bill which would com- 
pletely revitalize the Reserve components 
of our Armed Forces. Included in that 
bill are provisions which would author- 
ize the President authority to utilize Re- 
serves under circumstances in which he 
had not declared a national emergency. 
This is authority which he does not now 
have. 

However, our discussion of this pro- 
vision has indicated its tremendously 
complicated facets. Therefore, it is 
crystal clear that any legislative action 
of this kind needs the most thorough 
and extensive consideration by a legisla- 
tive committee and should therefore not 
be included in an appropriation act, par- 
ticularly when it has never been sub- 
jected to any discussion by Members of 
the House. 

I have a telegram from Maj. Joseph 
Ambrose, the adjutant general of Mas- 
sachusetts, who indicates his strong op- 
position to the Russell amendment, since 
he claims such action will “destroy the 
effectiveness of those units either for ex- 
pansion of the active Army or for per- 
formance of State emergency missions.” 

I am certain that almost every Mem- 
ber of this House has received a similar 
communication expressing the gravest 
concern over the implications of this 
action. 

In view of these circumstances, I think 
it would be most prudent to reject the 
Senate language at this time and per- 
mit this matter to be properly considered 
and handled by the appropriate legisla- 
tive committees of both the House and 
the Senate. 

If we follow this course, while these 
questions are of extreme complexity, we 
of the House would have the best op- 
portunity to do equity and justice to all 
personnel involved and to preserve the 
integrity and efficiency of our Reserve 
forces. 

Mr. Speaker, I completely agree with 
my distinguished chairman, the gentle- 
man from South Carolina [Mr. Rivers], 
and my distinguished friend, the gentle- 
man from Louisiana [Mr. HÉBERT], that 
this amendment should be rejected. 

The problems incident to the National 
Guard and the Reserves are of greatest 
import and complexity. They can be 
handled best by our legislative com- 
mittees. 

I think the pending amendment, while 
well motivated by some very able and 
distinguished leaders and friends in the 
other body, is not a complete, equitable 
or just answer to these problems. 

We cannot afford to take chances on 
injuring or breaking up the National 
Guard or the Reserves. To do this would 
merely compound our problems, and in 
my humble judgment make matters 
much worse. 

What we need is full consideration by 
the legislative committee which could 
complete its deliberations in relatively 
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short order and bring a properly inte- 
grated Reserve bill to the floor of the 
House that would offer us the best 
chance of finding proper, or at least 
tolerable solutions. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
gentleman from Texas [Mr. Manon] is 
recognized for 11 minutes to close debate. 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Speaker, some 
voices have risen in the Chamber saying, 
“Vote, vote.” Other voices have risen 
saying “Why should not the House have 
an opportunity to consider this impor- 
tant matter in greater detail?” So I 
think really you do want to consider this 
matter. As I sat here amidst the elo- 
quence and the oratory of the afternoon, 
I found my mind wandering to Vietnam, 
and to the boys in the mud and the rain 
and the heat who are giving their lives 
there for their country. I wondered 
what the boys in Vietnam would have 
gotten out of this debate. What would 
they conclude? Have the previous 
speakers been in favor of giving the 
President of the United States the chance 
to call up reservists if it is in the national 
interest for them to serve in a war? 

My able friend, the gentleman from 
Louisiana [Mr. HEBERT] says he does not. 
commit himself on this amendment. It 
might be good or it might be bad. So 
what the boys in Vietnam would really 
conclude is that there is a parliamentary 
matter pending before the House which 
is a bit awkward for the Members of the 
House to deal with. It is rather awkward 
for all of us. They would say, “We are 
fighting and dying and we could not. 
care less about parliamentary matters. 
Are you for it or are you against it?” 
That is what I believe they would say. 

Mr, HEBERT. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MAHON. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Louisiana. 

Mr. HEBERT. I wish to point out to 
the gentleman in this splendid address 
he is making about what the boys in 
Vietnam are thinking about, do they 
know that the President of the United 
States at this very moment has the power 
to do what is being handed to him in 
this resolution? If he thinks this coun- 
try is in danger and these boys in Viet- 
nam are losing because of something 
that has not been done here, the Presi- 
dent at this moment can declare a na- 
tional emergency and call up all the Re- 
serves if he wants to. 

Mr. MAHON. It is perfectly true that 
the President could declare a national 
emergency. I would assume that he is 
probably correct in his decision not to 
declare a national emergency. Cer- 
tainly he has the best advice available to. 
him. It may be that he does not want to 
call up the Reserve units as such, because 
if he declared a national emergency and 
called up Reserve units, he would be call- 
ing up reservists who have already served 
in the war in Vietnam. 

The primary thing that seems to be 
troubling the House is the matter of leg- 
islation on an appropriation bill. We 
talk about the wrongs of putting legisla- 
tion in an appropriation bill, but we con- 
tinue to do it, and we sometimes do it at. 
the request of the Committee on Armed 
Services. An example is the floor under 
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the numbers of people in the Guard and 
the Reserve. We put that in the appro- 
priation bill at the insistence of our 
friends who were in that case interested 
in legislation on an appropriation bill. 
Now our same friends insist on the prin- 
ciple of no legislation in an appropria- 
tion bill even when it would tend to make 
the other legislation in the appropriation 
bill more acceptable. 

Mr. BRAY. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman from Indiana permit me to 
proceed for just a moment? I want to 
be sure that I make myself clear on this 
matter. 

So, we fix the personnel of the Guard 
and the Reserves at a certain level as 
legislation on an appropriation bill. 

Mr. Speaker, it was announced over a 
year ago that the President was not go- 
ing to call up the Reserves under the 
conditions then existing. The demand 
for admission to the Reserves accelerated 
rapidly. 

Mr. Speaker, 133,000 men are in the 
Reserves today who have not had a day 
of active-duty training. There are those 
who feel that these men should be con- 
sidered for call into active duty. 

Mr. Speaker, this amendment was 
proposed by the other body. 

Now, the question for you to decide is, 
whether or not we should act on this 
proposal and give the President the right 
to determine whether or not there is a 
„draft“ haven, in the Reserve estab- 
lishments and give him the opportunity 
to call up certain people who may be 
needed in the war in Vietnam without 
destroying Reserve units. 

Mr. Speaker, what is wrong with that, 
Iask you, my colleagues? What is wrong 
with it as a legislative matter? 

Mr. Speaker, I do not see why there 
is anything wrong with giving our Presi- 
dent, who has the fate of our Nation in 
his hands, and who holds his finger on 
the trigger to the atomic bomb, the au- 
thority to call up some of the Reserves 
who may be trained, for example, as 
helicopter mechanics, or otherwise, if he 
needs them. 

Mr. Speaker, this is the situation with 
which we are confronted. 

Mr. PIKE. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. MAHON. I will yield to the gen- 
tleman from New York. 

Mr. PIKE. Mr. Speaker, is it not true 
that if we vote this amendment down 
and if, as the gentleman from Louisiana 
[Mr. HERBERT] has suggested, the other 
body does not take up any Reserve legis- 
lation, the law of the land, regardless 
of what this body does, will remain as it 
is today and 133,000 people will be able 
to find a sanctuary from the draft in the 
Reserve forces? 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Speaker, the able 
gentleman from New York [Mr. PIKE], 
a member of the Committee on Armed 
Services of the House, has spoken about 
a subject which is causing a great deal 
of concern. The gentleman is abso- 
lutely correct. 


Mr HEBERT. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 
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Mr. MAHON. I would like to proceed 
a little further before yielding to the 
gentleman from Louisiana. 

Mr. HEBERT. One hundred and 
thirty-three thousand will certainly be 
called up, if they want to call them up. 

Mr. MAHON. Now, Mr. Speaker, it has 
been stated here that the Committee on 
Appropriations, in conference with the 
other body, was confronted with the facts 
of life and that we tried to work out some 
sort of accommodation to bring this bill 
back to the floor of the House for con- 
sideration. 

Mr. Speaker, we were confronted with 
the facts of life and today the Members 
of this body are on that same spot; they 
are confronted with the facts of life. 
Do you want all of these reservists, in- 
cluding the 133,000 about which we have 
had some discussion, to be protected from 
the demands of active-duty service, if the 
President thinks he needs them in this 
war? This is the question which you will 
be called upon to decide. 

Mr. Speaker, I would say that if we 
have any legislation with regard to 
calling up individual reservists enacted 
into law this year, this may be the only 
opportunity the House will have to enact 
it. I am not saying that the Committee 
on Armed Services, which has been 
wrestling with Reserve matters for a year 
and a half, will not bring out legislation. 
I conclude the committee will bring leg- 
islation to the floor of the House, but I 
would say that it must have been con- 
cluded in the other body that the best op- 
portunity to secure enactment of this 
sort of legislation was by passing it in 
this form, In my judgment if legislation 
on this issue is not embodied in this bill 
there is little likelihood that legislation 
on the subject will be enacted into law 
this year. 

So do not delude yourselves by think- 
ing that if you vote against the com- 
mittee on this matter that you are go- 
ing to enact into law in this session a 
bill remedying the faults which have 
been uncovered in the draft and in the 
Reserves and the National Guard pro- 
grams. I warn you now, and it will re- 
main in the record, that this oppor- 
tunity may not be forthcoming. 

But I would say this, that if the Con- 
gress does enact legislation later—and I 
hope it will—it can accept or modify the 
provisions contained in this bill and then 
write any other provisions. It can ne- 
gate any part of this provision, at that 
time. 

It may also be that the passage of this 
provision might expedite the passage 
of legislation by both bodies. 

Mr. RIVERS of South Carolina. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MAHON. I yield to the distin- 
guished chairman of the Committee on 
Armed Services. 

Mr. RIVERS of South Carolina. Mr. 
Speaker, would the distinguished chair- 
man of the Committee on Appropria- 
tions admit that this is the first time, 
certainly in my memory, that a legisla- 
tive committee was prepared to report 
out a bill and the Committee on Appro- 
priations pulled the rug out from under 
them? 
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Mr. MAHON. I would not say that— 
we have not sought to pull the rug out 
from under anybody. 

Mr. RIVERS of South Carolina. I am 
talking about in the other body. 

Mr. MAHON. The other body has 
taken this action. It voted on many is- 
sues. It voted on whether or not to call 
up the Reserves by units only. We were 
confronted with the facts of life so we 
bring this back to you to vote onit. If 
you want to act on the basis of a juris- 
dictional technicality, and as a general 
rule I, too, am opposed to legislation in 
appropriation bills, you can do so. 

Mr. of South Carolina. 
Would you admit this amendment is 
fraught with many pitfalls and needs 
much more discussion? 

Mr. MAHON. This is one of the plain- 
est amendments I have encountered in 
my service here. 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Mr. 
Speaker, will the distinguished gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr. MAHON. I yield to the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Mr. 
Speaker, in the course of the distin- 
guished gentleman’s remarks he sug- 
gests that the other body has reached a 
conclusion on this subject of the draft 
and that we should agree with it. 

I think we ought to do our own legis- 
lating. 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Speaker, I do trust 
that the House will vote for the motion. 

Mr. HEBERT. Mr. Speaker, a parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will 
state his parliamentary inquiry. 

Mr. HEBERT. Mr. Speaker, if the 
House should reject this amendment, 
then must a motion be offered to in- 
struct the House to insist on its lan- 
guage—or should any motion at all be 
offered? 

The SPEAKER. A motion may be 
made to insist on disagreement with the 
Senate amendment. 

Mr. HEBERT. Mr. Speaker, that 
would be the proper parliamentary pro- 
cedure then if the House rejects the 
pending motion? 

The SPEAKER. Such a motion could 
be made. 


Mr. HEBERT. Mr. Speaker, who 
would be entitled to make the motion, 
who would be recognized—would it be a 
member of the Committee on Appropri- 
ations or any Member of the House? 

The SPEAKER. If the gentleman from 
Texas, the chairman of the Committee 
on Appropriations [Mr. Manon], made 
such a motion, the Chair would recog- 
nize him of course. 


Mr. HEBERT. In the absence of any 
member of the Committee on Appropria- 
tions making such a motion, then would 
ee recognize any other Mem- 

r 

The SPEAKER. The Chair would fol- 
low the custom and practice of the 
House. 

Mr. HÉBERT. Mr. Speaker, that is 
just what I am trying to find out—What 
is the custom of the House in such a mat- 
ter? 
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The SPEAKER. If any member of 
the Committee on Appropriations sought 
recognition, the Chair would recognize 
him—probably in the order of seniority. 

But the Chair would recognize some 
other member of the Committee on Ap- 
propriations although the Chair does 
not believe that situation would develop. 
But even if no other member of the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations sought recog- 
nition, the Chair would recognize some 
other Member to make such a motion. 


Mr. HEBERT. I thank my Speaker. 

Mr. RIVERS of South Carolina. Mr. 
Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will 
state his parliamentary inquiry. 

Mr. RIVERS of South Carolina. Mr, 
Speaker, if the House should instruct 
the conferees to insist on the House po- 
sition, would they not go to the con- 
ference with the other body with a 
strong mandate? 

The SPEAKER. The Chair must state 
to the distinguished gentleman that that 
is not a parliamentary inquiry. A mo- 
tion to instruct conferees to insist is not 
involved at this time. 

The question is on the motion of- 
fered by the gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
Manon]. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Speaker, on that I 
demand the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were refused. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the motion of the gentleman from Texas 
[Mr. Manon]. 

The question was taken; and on a di- 
vision (demanded by Mr. Manon) there 
were—ayes 39, noes 162. 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. Mr. Speaker, 
I object to the vote on the ground that a 
quorum is not present and make the point 
of order that a quorum is not present. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will count. 
[After counting.] Two hundred and 
forty-five Members are present, a 
quorum. 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Speaker, in view of 
the action just taken, I move the House 
insist upon its disagreement to Senate 
amendment No. 5. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report 
the motion. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. Manon moves that the House insist 
on its disagreement to the amendment of the 
Senate numbered 5. 


Mr. RIVERS of South Carolina. Mr. 
Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER, The gentleman will 
state the parliamentary inquiry. 

Mr. RIVERS of South Carolina. Mr. 
Speaker, if this motion is adopted, would 
not the conferees have a strong man- 
date? j 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman 
desire that the Chair take action on that 
inquiry? 

The question is on the motion offered 
by the gentleman from Texas that the 
House insist on its disagreement to the 
Senate amendment. 

The question was taken; and the 
Speaker announced that the ayes ap- 
peared to have it. 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD, Mr. Speaker, 
on that I demand the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 
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. Reinecki 
The question was taken; and there ets 


were—yeas 378, nays 3, answered “pres- 
ent” 1, not voting 50, as follows: 


[Roll No. 242] 
YEAS—378 
Abbitt Dowdy Karsten 
Abernethy Downing Karth 
Adair Dulski Kastenmeier 
Duncan, Oreg. Kee 
Addabbo Duncan, Tenn. Keith 
Albert Dwyer Kelly 
Anderson, UI. Dyal King, Calif. 
Anderson, Edmondson King, Utah 
Tenn. Edwards, Ala. Kirwan 
Andrews, Edwards, Calif. Kluczynski 
George W Edwards,La. Kornegay 
Andrews, Ellsworth Kunkel 
$ Erlenborn Kupferman 
Annunzio Evans, Colo Laird 
Arends Everett Langen 
Ashbrook Fallon Latta 
Ashley Farbstein Lennon 
Aspinall Farnsley Lipscomb 
S Farnum Long, Md. 
Bandstra Fascell Love 
Barrett Feighan McCarthy 
Bates Findley McClory 
Battin Fino McCulloch 
Beckworth Fisher McDade 
Belcher Flood McDowell 
11 Fogarty McEwen 
Bennett Foley McFall 
Berry Ford, Gerald R. McGrath 
Betts rd, McVicker 
Bingham Wiliam D. Macdonald 
Blatnik Fountain MacGregor 
Boggs Frelinghuysen Machen 
Boland Friedel Mackie 
Bolling Fulton, Pa Madden 
Bolton Fuqua . Mahon 
Bow Gallagher Mailliard 
Brademas Garmatz Marsh 
Bray Gathings Martin, Nebr, 
Brock Gettys Mathias 
Brooks Giaimo Matsunaga 
Brown, Clar- Gibbons Matthews 
ence J., Jr. Gilbert May 
Broyhill, N.C. Gilligan Meeds 
Broyhill, Va. Gonzalez Michel 
Buchanan Goodell Miller 
Burke Grabowski Mills 
Burleson Gray Minish 
Burton, Utah Green, Oreg. Mink 
Byrne, Pa. Green, Pa Minshall 
Byrnes, Wis. Greigg Mize 
Cabell Grider Monagan 
Cahill Griffiths Moore 
Callan Gross Moorhead 
Cameron Grover Morgan 
Carey Gubser Morris 
Carter Gurney Morse 
Casey Hagen, Calif. Morton 
Cederberg Haley Mosher 
Celler Moss 
Chamberlain Halleck Multer 
Chelf Halpern Murphy, Nl. 
Clancy Hamilton Natcher 
Clark Hanley Nedzi 
Clausen, Hanna Nelsen 
Don H. Hansen, Idaho Nix 
Clawson, Del Hansen, Iowa O'Hara, UI 
Cleveland Hardy O'Hara, Mich. 
Clevenger Harsha O’Konski 
Collier Hathaway Olsen, Mont. 
Colmer Hawkins Olson, Minn. 
Conable Hébert O'Neal, Ga. 
Conte Hechler O'Neill, Mass. 
Cooley Helstoski Ottinger 
Corbett Henderson Passman 
Corman Herlong Patman 
Culver Hicks Patten 
Cunningham  Holifield Pelly 
is Holland Pepper 
Daddario Horton Perkins 
e Hosmer Philbin 
Daniels Howard Pickle 
Davis, Ga. Hull Pike 
Davis, Wis. Huot Pirnie 
Dawson Hutchinson Poage 
de la Garza Ichord Poff 
Delaney Irwin Pool 
Dent Jacobs Price 
Denton Jarman Pucinski 
Derwinski Jennings Quie 
Devine Joelson Quillen 
Dickinson Johnson, Calif. Race 
Diggs Johnson, Okla. Randall 
Dingell Johnson, Pa. Redlin 
Dole Jonas Rees 
Donohue Jones, Ala. Reid, I. 
Dorn Jones, Mo. Reid, N.Y. 
Dow Jones, N.C. Reifel 


Sickles Udall 
Sikes Ullman 
Rhodes, Pa. Sisk Utt 
Rivers, Alaska Skubitz Van Deerlin 
Rivers, S.C. Slack Vanik 
Roberts Smith, Calif. Vigorito 
Robison Smith, Iowa Vivian 
Rodino Smith, N.Y Waggonner 
Rogers, Colo. Smith, Va. Waldie 
Rogers, Fla. Springer Walker, N. Mex. 
Rogers, Tex. Stafford Watkins 
Ronan Staggers Watson 
Roncalio Stalbaum Watts 
Rooney, Pa. Stanton Weltner 
Rosenthal Steed Whalley 
Rostenkowski Stephens White, Tex 
Roush Stratton Whitener 
Roybal Stubblefield Whitten 
Rumsfeld Sullivan Widnall 
Ryan Sweeney Williams 
Satterfield Talcott Wilson, Bob 
St Germain Taylor Wilson, 
St. Onge Teague, Tex, Charles H. 
Saylor Tenzer Wolff 
Scheuer Thompson, N.J, Wright 
Schisler Thompson, Tex, Wyatt 
Schmidhauser Thomson, Wis, Wydler 
Schneebeli Todd Yates 
Schweiker Trimble Young 
Secrest Tuck Younger 
Selden Tunney 
Shriver Tupper 
NAYS—3 
Brown, Calif. Burton, Calif. Keogh 
ANSWERED “PRESENT”’—1 
Powell 
NOT VOTING—50 
Andrews, Harvey, Ind. O'Brien 
Glenn Harvey, Mich. Purcell 
Ashmore Hays Reuss 
Baring Hungate Rhodes, Ariz. 
Broomfield King, N.Y. Rooney, N.Y. 
Callaway Krebs Roudebush 
Cohelan Landrum Scott 
Conyers Leggett Senner 
Craley Long, La Shipley 
Cramer McMillan Teague, Calif 
Curtin Mackay Thomas 
Evins, Tenn, Martin, Ala. Toll 
Flynt Martin, Mass, Tuten 
Fraser Moeller Walker, Miss. 
Fulton, Tenn. Morrison White, Idaho 
Hagan, Ga. Murphy, N.Y. Willis 
Hansen, Wash. Murray Zablocki 


So the motion was agreed to. 

The Clerk announced the following 
pairs: 

Mr. Rooney of New York with Mr. Glenn 
Andrews. 

Mr. Cohelan with Mr. Rhodes of Arizona, 

Mr. Evins of Tennessee with Mr. Cramer. 

Mr. Moeller with Mr. Roudebush. 

Mr. Shipley with Mr. Broomfield. 

Mr. Hungate with Mr. Martin of Massa- 
chusetts. 

Mr. Senner with Mr. Curtin. 

Mr. Leggett with Mr. Teague of California. 

Mr. Hays with Mr. King of New York, 

Mr. Zablocki with Mr. Harvey of Michigan, 

Mr. Fulton of Tennessee with Mr. Harvey 
of Indiana. 

Mr. White of Idaho with Mr, Callaway. 


Mackay with Mr. Baring. 

Ashmore with Mrs. Thomas. 

Flynt with Mr. Murphy of New York. 
Fraser with Mr. Tuten. 

Craley with Mr. Conyers. 

Krebs with Mr. McMillan. 

Long of Louisiana with Mr. O’Brien. 
Willis with Mrs. Hansen of Washington, 
Reuss with Mr. Murray. 

Purcell with Mr. Toll. 

Morrison with Mr. Scott. 


The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will re- 
port the next amendment in disagree- 
ment. f 
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The Clerk read as follows: 


Senate amendment No. 10: Page 11, line 
25, strike out 8808, 100,000“ and insert in 
lieu thereof “$806,900,000". 


Mr. MAHON. Mr. Speaker, I offer a 
motion. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. MaHon moves that the House recede 
from its disagreement to the amendment of 
the Senate numbered 10 and concur therein 
with an amendment, as follows: In lieu of 
the sum proposed by said amendment, in- 
sert: “$806,500,000”. 


The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report 
the next amendment in disagreement. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Senate amendment No. 11: Page 14, line 5, 
insert “: Provided further, That not less than 
twenty-five airlift squadrons shall be main- 
tained during fiscal 1967: Provided further,”. 


Mr. MAHON. Mr. Speaker, I offer a 
motion. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Mr. Mamon moves that the House recede 
from its disagreement to the amendment of 
the Senate numbered 11 and concur therein. 


The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report 
the next amendment in disagreement. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment No. 13: Page 17, line 1, insert: 
: Provided, That no part of the funds pro- 
vided in this Act shall be available for the 
procurement of F-111B aircraft.” 


Mr. MAHON. Mr. Speaker, I offer a 
motion, 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Mr. Mamon moves that the House recede 
from its disagreement to the amendment of 
the Senate numbered 13 and concur therein 
with an amendment, as follows: at the end 
thereof, add the following: , but this pro- 
viso shall not apply to advance procurement 
of equipment the total cost of which shall 
not exceed $7,800,000". 


The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report 
the next amendment in disagreement. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Senate amendment No. 24: On page 28, 
strike out: “(a) except as authorized by the 
Act of September 30, 1950 (20 U.S.C. 236- 
244), for primary and secondary schooling for 
minor dependents of military and civilian 
personnel of the Department of Defense re- 
siding oh military or naval installations or 
stationed in foreign countries, as authorized 
for the Navy by section 7204 of title 10, 
United States Code, when the Secretary of 
the Department concerned finds that schools, 
if any, available in the locality, are unable 
to provide adequately for the education of 
such dependents;” and insert in lieu thereof 
“(a) except as authorized by the Act of Sep- 
tember 30, 1950 (20 U.S.C. 236-244), for pri- 
mary and secondary schooling for minor de- 
pendents of military and civilian personnel 
of the Department of Defense residing on 
military or naval installations or stationed 
in foreign countries, as authorized for the 
Navy by section 7204 of title 10, United 
States Code, in amounts not exceeding an 
average of $455 per student, when the Secre- 
tary of the Department concerned finds that 
schools, if any, available in the locality, are 
unable to provide adequately for the educa- 
tion of such dependents: Provided, That not- 
withstanding any other provision of law the 
Secretary of Defense shall establish rates of 
compensation for teachers in the Overseas 
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Dependents Schools System in accordance 
with the per pupil limitation established in 
this section;”. 


Mr. MAHON. Mr. Speaker, I offer a 
motion. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. Manon moves that the House recede 
from its disagreement to the amendment of 
the Senate numbered 24 and concur therein 
with an amendment, as follows: In lieu of 
the sum named in said amendment, insert 
“$475”; and at the end thereof strike out 
the semicolon and insert the following: “, 
but in no event at less than the rates of com- 
pensation in effect on June 30, 1966;”. 


Mr. MAHON. Mr. Speaker, I yield 8 
minutes to the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr. DENT]. 

Mr. DENT. Mr. Speaker, a few min- 
utes ago this House by a vote overwhelm- 
ingly decided—in my mind—that there 
was some question as to whether the 
conferees on an appropriation bill in con- 
ference could mediate what were consid- 
ered to be proper functions of the 
House. At that time I took courage to 
stand before the House and tell the Mem- 
bers amendment No. 24 is a direct viola- 
tion of not only a committee’s preroga- 
tives but the prerogatives of the House 
of Representatives. 

In this provision now known as amend- 
ment No. 24, which we have been asked 
to accept, this conference committee has 
not only taken from a committee of the 
House its rightful duties to perform, and 
act on legislation, but it has taken an act 
of Congress, passed by the House unani- 
mously, and by the Senate unanimously, 
and signed by the President of the United 
States, and by action in this conference 
they have wiped out the action of this 
House in setting up an improvement in 
the pay schedules of overseas teachers. 

A committee of this House, under 
my chairmanship, traveled practically 
around the world, visiting schools in al- 
most every foreign country. 

We have 185,000 American school- 
children overseas, all over the world, un- 
der the supervision of 7,000 teachers. 

The committee reported back to the 
House. In the report we stated the con- 
ditions we found and we made certain 
recommendations. 

We reported to the House that the 
number of students in most classrooms 
was exceptionally large, and that there 
were insufficient teachers and specialists 
employed, and that the schools do not 
take full advantage of the opportunities 
present, but cannot take advantage of 
them because of lack of financing. 

We found that in every instance when 
there was a need by the school for text- 
books or teachers, or by the Army, Navy 
or Marine Corps, for their own affairs, 
the money was taken from the schools. 

We found textbooks 10 and 12 years 
old were being used. 

We found in one instance, in Wies- 
baden, Germany, the schoolchildren had 
to walk up four flights of stairs, to a 
fourth floor garret, to the classroom, 
while the sanitary facilities were in the 
basement. In fact, one of the boys said 
that when he started down he could 
start back up before he got half-way 
down. 
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These are the conditions facing the 
children of our servicemen. 

We found the limitation put on the 
per-pupil cost by the various military 
installations, is such that it does not 
provide the kinds of teachers and the 
numbers of teachers required. 

When we came back, we recognized 
the prerogatives of the proper committee 
of the House. We made an appeal to 
the Committee on Post Office and Civil 
Service. That committee, acting upon 
the recommendation of the Select Edu- 
cation Committee, presented to this 
House a salary bill which called for ap- 
proximately $730 per overseas teacher. 

In the conference report there is elim- 
inated $3,110,000 from the appropria- 
tion passed by the House, which would 
have given us $492 per pupil. That 
has cut it to a figure of $475 per pupil. 
It will make it mandatory that the over- 
seas schoolteachers be cut by from 300 to 
1,000, or, if that is not done, it will re- 
quire taking $1 million from textbooks. 

Every Member of Congress ought to 
realize that on this trip your committee 
slept in a military airplane. It was one 
of the old-fashioned four-engine trac- 
tor jobs. We had little or no time be- 
tween countries. We slept in the plane. 
We ate in the plane. We covered 24,000 
miles or more to get this report together. 

This report is available. 

This is a disgraceful situation. In 
certain schools, where the State Depart- 
ment sends its children, they can spend 
$1,000 per pupil. Our military men are 
serving overseas, many of them against 
their desires and most against their 
wishes. Their children are limited to 
1 by this amendment to this legisla- 

on. 

I am in no way faulting the conferees 
on the part of the House, since it is my 
understanding, after talking with the 
chairman and the members of the con- 
ference group, that this was another in- 
stance in which the Senate said, “You 
take it or you leave it.” There was no 
legitimate, valid argument made. 

This was one of those instances in 
which some person completely ignored 
the facts determined by a hard-working 
committee of the House, and completely 
ignored all the needs of the overseas 
school system, and personally and de- 
liberately made an appeal on the basis 
of personal prejudice in a matter of cer- 
8 54 schoolteachers who are in the sys- 

m. 

4 That is not a proper basis for legisla- 
on. 

One thing which will have to be cut 
out if we accept this so-called amend- 
ment No. 24 is the summer schools. Do 
Members know what summer schools 
mean to the overseas children? The 
children of our servicemen who are 
compelled in the middle of the school 
year to move from one place to another, 
by orders of their commanding depart- 
ments, are compelled to move, so they 
have to spend the summer in a summer 
school to make up their grades, in order 
that they can get an education equal to 
the education afforded to the youth of 
America in this country. 

We found the airmen who are sta- 
tioned in France, in Italy, in England, 
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and in neighboring countries have taken 
their children from their homes in Italy 
or wherever they are stationed to Droux, 
France, to a high school boarding school. 
They pay their board and they pay their 
transportation back and forth from the 
home to the school. I always remem- 
ber that our public school system in the 
elementary and secondary education level 
has always provided free the services of 
the elementary and secondary schools. 
However, these airmen of ours have to 
pay for this out of their pockets. Yet 
others who are stationed at a more for- 
tunate place do not have that cost placed 
upon them. 

You cannot in all honesty wipe out this 
situation, because 7,000 schoolteachers 
have signed their contracts. Many of 
them, in fact all of them, are in Europe 
now or wherever they were sent to. Some 
are in Samoa and Guam or the Trust 
Territories. They are not only in glam- 
orous places like Paris and Rome, but 
they are in the worst kinds of condi- 
pm that any teacher is forced to teach 


These are our children and they are 
our responsibility. This is the only 
school districtin which the U.S. Govern- 
ment has absolute control, and I say to 
you that it is the worst system in the 
U.S. system of schools. It is a shame 
that this Congress will sit here and allow 
this to happen when there is no rhyme 
or reason to it. 

We have added millions for research 
here and have added millions to every 
other phase of this bill. I vote for it 
willingly, because I trust the men in 
charge of it. I trust the gentleman from 
Texas and the rest of the members of 
his committee and believe they know 
what we need in the military. I am not 
an expert in military affairs or the re- 
quirement of the military. But I do 
know what they need in the way of 
schools. I say to you unless this House 
refuses to go along with this amendment 
and unless the Members stand by a vote 
of this House to go back and stand pat, 
we will be doing an injustice to the 
schoolchildren of our Nation. 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Speaker, I yield 5 
minutes to the gentleman from Arizona 
LMr. UDALL]. 

Mr. UDALL. Mr. Speaker, this 
amendment No. 24 has been something 
of a nightmare to me ever since I heard 
about it. I have the honor to chair the 
subcommittee which handles Federal 
salary legislation. We had a difficult 
situation affecting this big school sys- 
tem. We spent a year carefully writ- 
ing a bill which put to bed a 7-year feud. 

We had a feud which had rocked this 
school system with controversy and 
which had affected morale. There were 
difficulties throughout the system. Our 
subcommittee heard extensive testimony 
from all concerned including people who 
came from overseas and we studied the 
work of the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr. Dent], and his fine subcom- 
mittee. 

We wrote a bill which passed this 
House unanimously and which passed the 
other body unanimously and was signed 
into law in April of this year. Based on 
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that law under a fine new administra- 
tor DOD began to make sense out of 
this overseas school system. Morale 
was picking up, and more teachers were 
hired and contracts were signed to go 
overseas, relying on the new salary 
schedules. Then a group in the other 
body, meeting in executive session, with- 
out witness No. 1 or printed testimony 
No. 1 and without any consideration at 
all, repealed the law. That is what they 
have done. They have repealed the law. 

Mr. STRATTON. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. UDALL. In just a moment. 

You had heard the arguments here 
today about giving the Committee on 
Armed Services a chance to come befcre 
the House and debate a proposition so 
that the House could work its will. This 
situation is far more shocking. The 
House has worked its will. We went 
through all of this process and passed 
the law. There was not a vote against 
it in this House or in the other body. 
Now we are confronted today with a re- 
pealer. 

Mr. Speaker, this is a school system of 
160,000 students, the children of Ameri- 
can servicemen. Some of these overseas 
teachers are their own worst enemies. 

They have written letters and con- 
ducted themselves in a way which has 
caused ill feelings among a few Mem- 
bers of the House and the Senate. I 
have no defense to offer for their con- 
duct, but you are not getting back at the 
schoolteachers by adopting amendment 
No. 24. You are hurting the school chil- 
dren who should have a first-rate edu- 
cation; who, through no fault of their 
own, are taken overseas as the sons and 
daughters of American servicemen. I 
think it is an outrage to do this. 

We are going to have lawsuits. These 
people signed contracts and the Govern- 
ment agreed to pay them a salary. Now 
we are going back into the trenches and 
adopting this old per-pupil limitation. 
I think it is wrong and it should not 
happen. 

One of two things will occur if this 
amendment is adopted. Either the 
agreed salaries of these schoolteachers 
under contract for the coming year will 
be cut by about $300 or $400 or $500, or 
350 to 500 schoolteachers will have to be 
discharged, which means that the classes, 
which are now overcrowded by 25 to 30 
pupils, will have 35 to 40 pupils in them. 

With all the plans made and the 
schools ready to open, why we would 
want to do this, I do not know. 

Mr. Speaker, I am shocked by this. I 
have no quarrel with our Committee on 
Appropriations. I think that today if a 
secret ballot were taken every one of 
them would feel that this is wrong. But, 
Mr. Speaker, they are dealing with bil- 
lions of dollars. They have not only a 
duty, but they have a very difficult situa- 
tion. I cannot blame the conferees for 
doing what they did. 

But, Mr. Speaker, I believe we should 
make the position of the House of Rep- 
resentatives very clear. We should re- 
fuse to accept this kind of dictation this 
late in the session by the other body, and 
then sent back to the House for us to 
take or leave. I do not like it. 
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Mr. Speaker, I sincerely believe that 
this amendment ought to be rejected by 
the House and sent back to the conferees. 

Mr. STRATTON. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. UDALL. I yield to the gentleman 
from New York. 

Mr. STRATTON. Mr. Speaker, I want 
to congratulate the gentleman upon the 
position he has taken and give the gen- 
tleman my full support. 

Mr. Speaker, as a member of the Com- 
mittee on Armed Services I had occasion 
2 years ago to visit some of these in- 
stallations. I saw the situations and 
conditions that existed over there. I 
came back and made some statements 
on this very point. 

Mr. UDALL. The gentleman from 
New York supported our legislation and 
was most helpful. 

Mr. STRATTON. Les, and the gen- 
tleman was fortunate enough to sit in 
the chair when it passed the House by 
an overwhelming majority. 

Mr. Speaker, we certainly ought to 
back up that committee and reject this 
amendment. 

Mr. UDALL. The gentleman from 
New York [Mr. Stratton] helped us a 
great deal with this legislation. Mr. 
Speaker, this is really unprecedented. 
This is the only case in the whole Fed- 
eral salary structure of 2.5 million peo- 
ple where we set salary standards by ap- 
propriation bills by artificial formulas. 
The legislative committee sets salaries. 
for postal workers. What if the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations were to come 
in and say notwithstanding that, you 
can only pay up to $5,000 per mailman, 
per letter carrier, per clerk? 

Mr. Speaker, there is no precedent. 
for this sort of thing at all. I suppose 
some people are willing to make war be- 
cause these people are overseas and be- 
cause many of them do not vote. I 
think this is wrong. 

Mr. Speaker, this amendment should 
be rejected. 

Mr, MAHON. Mr. Speaker, I yield 5 
minutes to the gentlewoman from Hawaii 
[Mrs. Minx]. 

Mrs. MINK. Mr. Speaker, I thank the 
chairman of the Committee on Appro- 
priations, the gentleman from Texas 
(Mr. Maxon], very much for yielding this 
time to me. 

Mr. Speaker, I rise in opposition to the 
amendment and to concur very en- 
thusiastically with my distinguished col- 
league, the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr. Dent], chairman of the sub- 
committee of which I was a member. I 
had the privilege of going on the trip last. 
fall in a very thorough investigation of 
the overseas school system. 

Mr. Speaker, I rise this afternoon not. 
so much in disagreement with the dis- 
tinguished chairman of the House Com- 
mittee on Appropriations and the mem- 
bers of his committee, because I was in. 
full concurrence on their earlier report. 
in which they eliminated the pupil limi- 
tation in determining exactly what the 
overseas school system was entitled to. 
receive in order to have a good, substan- 
tial and adequate educational system 
for our 180,000 overseas schoolchildren.. 
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But, Mr. Speaker, I rise today to voice 
very strong opposition to our agreeing 
to the Senate amendment. Not only is 
the question of the integrity of the Con- 
gress of the United States involved in 
this question, for as the prior speaker has 
indicated, we have already authorized— 
the President has already signed into 
law—the pay scale which should be ap- 
plicable to our schoolteachers overseas. 
But, I think the question involved here 
is whether we as a Congress can break 
faith with these people who are serving 
this Government and this country and 
who have acted in good faith in accept- 
ing the teaching contract to serve over- 
seas. I am informed that 1,700 teachers 
have, in fact, gone overseas and accepted 
these contracts. 

I do not want to get into a quarrel 
as to whether the Government has a 
legal obligation to honor these contracts. 
But certaintly these people have assumed 
this obligation and gone overseas expect- 
ing that the salary which was indicated 
on their contract would be paid them. 

Now what would happen if we agreed 
to the Senate amendment? We would 
destroy the confidence of all these peo- 
ple, not only the 1,700 new teachers who 
have gone overseas but the total 7,000 
who are overseas—and their families, 
friends and relatives back home would 
begin to wonder what in fact the Con- 
gress had in mind when it enacted a law 
that went into effect in April 1966. 

Also I think you have to consider the 
quality of education we are giving 180,000 
children overseas. This is a prime re- 
sponsibility, I feel, of the Congress. No 
one else has the responsibility of caring 
for the quality of these youngsters’ edu- 
cation. This is the only school system 
that we manage and that we are totally 
responsible for. Certainly it ought to be 
a model system. It ought to be the best 
we can afford. 

The children have gone overseas be- 
cause their families are serving this coun- 
try. They are really under a tremendous 
disadvantage because they are moved 
from one part of the world to another 
part. Their education is constantly in- 
terrupted. 

If the Senate amendment is agreed to 
not only would we have to possibly face 
the loss of 300 teachers and face the loss 
of $1 million of expenditure for needed 
textbooks, but we will also have to see 
the closing of the summer schools. What 
is more essential to these youngsters who 
are sent overseas than the summer 
schools I cannot imagine, with their in- 
terrupted education and their disrupted 
curriculum. They have to depend upon 
the summer schools in order to make up 
their school work. 

I think this would be a great mistake 
and a great tragedy if we should recede 
and accept the Senate’s amendment, I 
ask the House to join with the members 
of my subcommittee in urging you to vote 
down this amendment. 

Mr. GEORGE W. ANDREWS. Mr. 
Speaker, I yield 3 minutes to the gentle- 
man from Michigan [Mr. WILLIAM D. 
Forp]. : 

Mr: WILLIAM D. FORD. Mr. Speak- 
er, I would like to associate myself with 
the remarks of the distinguished gentle- 
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man from Pennsylvania and the dis- 
tinguished gentlewoman from Hawaii 
and simply add my comment that we do 
not disagree with the Committee on Ap- 
propriations from the House in the way 
they have handled this matter. 

When our committee came back, we 
submitted to this House a report. This 
was under the date of March 1966. It 
was distributed in the usual fashion. On 
page 15 of that report you will note that 
we called special attention to the fact 
that the pupil expenditure limitation 
that had been placed on the operation 
of this school system was an unrealistic 
sort of limitation which was making it 
literally impossible for the administra- 
tors of this school system—a system I 
might say that we in Michigan are quite 
proud to note is under the administration 
at this time of the former superintend- 
ent of public education of the great State 
of Michigan—and as I say it would be 
literally impossible to operate the school 
system in any way close to the method 
that would be patterned and associated 
with the way we operate the school sys- 
tems within our individual States. 

Following that action a good many of 
us and a good many of the Congress who 
had a special interest in the special prob- 
lems of this system talked with members 
of the Committee on Appropriations. 
When they came to us recently with the 
report on the Department of Defense 
appropriation bill of 1967, you will find 
at page 18 it was said with respect to 
the overseas dependents’ education, the 
following: 

The committee has accepted the budget 
proposal that the limitation be dropped and 
that the program be placed under new cost 
control procedures established by the De- 
partment of Defense. The committee is 
vitally interested in obtaining improvements 
in the program and will review its opera- 
tions quite closely next year. 


The House Committee on Appropria- 
tions did not feel that it was in the best 
interest of this school system to have any 
per pupil limitation written into the 
legislation. That was the recommenda- 
tion that we accepted here in this body 
when we passed on this legislation. 

Subsequently, the other body put the 
artificial limitation in and then began 
playing the numbers game, if we can put 
a limitation of $490 why cannot we put 
in $450? And so forth. 

I call your attention to the fact that 
this year the average schoolchild in the 
United States whose teacher is not 
transported to the school district where 
she teaches and she teaches at the cost 
of the school system and where the other 
costs attendant upon the operation of an 
overseas school system do not exist, the 
individual expenditure—and this in- 
cludes the poorest school in the poorest 
school district and the richest school in 
the richest school district, was $553. 

What the compromise proposed to do 
here would be to take and earmark the 
Maximum expenditure per child for the 
182,000 children we are educating in all 
the remote parts of the world—the de- 
pendents of people that we have sent to 
those parts of the world to represent us. 
We were short changed in the first in- 
stance by putting on the artificial limi- 
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tation, and the second instance by mak- 
ing that limitation substantially less 
than the average expended in this coun- 
try for similiar education. 

What kind of children are we talking 
about? We are talking about the young 
Army captain with school-age children, 
the man we have asked to forego the job 
experience that he could get and is not 
getting in private industry which would 
pay him far more and provide his family 
with far more comfortable living, and to 
remain as a career-trained person es- 
sential and necessary to our Military 
Establishment. We have said to that 
man, “If you will stay with us, we will 
try in every way possible to make it pos- 
sible for you to live a normal life and to 
maintain a normal family relationship.” 

Mr. CAREY. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. WILLIAM D. FORD. I yield to 
the gentleman from New York. 

Mr. CAREY. Mr. Speaker, is it not 
true that in the impacted area aid bill, 
under which almost 80 percent of the 
school districts in the country receive 
some assistance from the Federal Gov- 
ernment, we place no similar limitation 
on service-connected families in the 
United States? 

WILLIAM D. FORD. That is cor- 
rect. 

Mr. CAREY. Is it not also true that 
we match State-aid programs in every 
school district where these men are? 

Mr. WILLIAM D. FORD. Yes. In 
response to the gentleman’s question, I 
might say further that this is a perfect 
example of the anomaly in this matter. 
We treat the dependent child of the serv- 
iceman while he is stationed at home 
here in the United States much more 
generously than we do when we send 
him to a remote field in Japan, where 
he cannot understand the language of 
anyone he meets between his home and 
the place where he goes to school. 

Mr. CAREY. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield further? 

Mr. WILLIAM D. FORD. I yield to 
the gentleman from New York. 

Mr. CAREY. I would hope, knowing 
as I do the popularity of the impacted 
area school bill in this House, that this 
bill, which has been looked upon as a 
great Santa Claus for the school districts 
impacted by Federal installations, would 
be looked upon with equal good regard 
where the children are the offspring of 
families outside the United States, be- 
cause Santa Claus is just as dear te 
people all around the world. 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
myself 5 minutes. 

When this bill passed the House, it 
provided for the removal of the limita- 
tion on pay for overseas teachers. In 
the other body language somewhat simi- 
lar to language adopted in previous 
years was provided. That language is 
as follows: 

(a) except as authorized by the Act of 
September 30, 1950 (20 U.S.C, 236-244), for 
primary and secondary schooling for minor 
dependents of military and civilian person- 
nel of the Department of Defense residing 
on military or naval installations or sta- 
tioned in foreign countries, as authorizeq for 
the Navy by section 7204 of title 10, United 
States Code, in amounts not exceeding an 
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average of $455 per student, when the Sec- 
retary of the Department concerned finds 
that schools, if any, available in the locality, 
are unable to provide adequately for the 
education of such dependents: Provided, 
That notwithstanding any other provision of 
law the Secretary of Defense shall establish 
rates of compensation for teachers in the 
Overseas Dependent Schools System in ac- 
cordance with the per pupil limitation es- 
tablished in this section. 


In conference the limitation of $455 as 
established by the other body was raised 
to $475, and a proviso was included to 
the effect: “but in no event at less than 
the rate of compensation in effect on 
June 30, 1966.” 

So this proviso would mean that teach- 
ers would not receive less than the rate 
in effect on June 30, 1966. 

It does not say that teachers could 
not receive more. It would be hoped 
that within the framework of the funds 
provided it would be possible to meet the 
requirement. 

I believe all Members know that this 
problem has been a very difficult one for 
a number of years, that is, the adminis- 
tration of the overseas education pro- 
gram, The Committee on Appropriations 
has conducted investigations. Other 
committees have conducted investiga- 
tions. I believe Members also know that 
for each teaching job overseas there are 
five or six applicants for several years 
in the past. Within the continental 
United States, there is a scarcity often 
of teachers, but for these overseas posts 
I believe the record shows five or six 
applicants for every job. 

Mr. WILLIAM D. FORD. Mr. Speak- 
er, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MAHON. I yield to the gentleman 
from Michigan. 

Mr. WILLIAM D. FORD. Mr. Speak- 
er, I simply would like to observe that 
the language the conferees put in is laud- 
able, but it does not do apparently what 
the committee thinks it will do. 

At the end of the school year last year, 
we had 2 months in which the overseas 
schoolteachers were paid on the basis of 
the bill we passed in 1966. But that was 
based on a school district of 100,000 pop- 
ulation during the school year 1964-1965. 
During this past summer, the summer 
we are now in, we hired over 7,000 teach- 
ers on the basis of a salary schedule 
based on what the schools would be pay- 
ing during the current fiscal year. Even 
with this proviso in, it would reflect, we 
estimate, in excess of $250 per teacher 
reduction in salary, plus 300 teachers cut, 
plus $1 million cut in textbooks, plus cuts 
in the summer program. 

With respect to the number of appli- 
cants for this job, if the committee has 
been informed there are five applicants 
for every job, they have been improperly 
informed, because in the past year we 
were very close to having one of the larg- 
est teachers’ organizations put a com- 
plete blackout on the system. We face 
teachers’ strikes all over the country. 

As a matter of fact, the number of re- 
cruits last year for this system was less 
than half the number who applied in the 
preceding year. On the basis of our re- 
port, I would be willing to predict if we 
do this now, that with the people who 
have been led down the garden path to 
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sign up this year, we will not have any 
applicants for next year. 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Speaker, as I was 
saying, we have had problems with over- 
seas teachers. These spots are so popu- 
lar that our records and hearings show 
there are about five or six applicants for 
every job. The figures are shown to sup- 
port my statements on page 655 of part 
V of the Department of Defense appro- 
priations hearings. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman has 
consumed 5 minutes. 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
myself such time as I may require. 

Some of the teachers overseas have 
been quite impatient with Congress— 
some of them haye—surely the minority. 
They have threatened to strike. I be- 
lieve that was in 1964. 

I believe it was last year or the year 
before that we received sheafs of letters 
of a not very complimentary nature ad- 
dressed to Members of Congress. I re- 
ceived a number of checks from overseas 
teachers, saying that their pay increase 
was so small they would like to return it 
to the Government. I sent some of those 
checks to the Department of the Treas- 
ury, and I sent some of them back to the 
applicants. But I was caused to wonder 
about the temperament of some of the 
people who had been selected, especially 
since there appeared to be about five ap- 
plicants on the average for each avail- 
able job. 

To show how popular these jobs are 
overseas, the hearings, part V, on the 
Defense Department bill, page 654, show 
that 1,880 of these teachers have taught 
overseas for 5 years or more. 

Two hundred and ninety had been 
teaching overseas for 12 years or more. 

I believe Congress has dealt rather fa- 
vorably and kindly with our overseas 
teachers and I feel confident that as a 
whole they have been appreciative and 
have done a good job. 

Mr. DENT. Mr. Speaker, 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MAHON. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. DENT. Is it not true, in the po- 
sition the gentleman takes, that there 
are five or six teachers for every position, 
that considers there are many teachers 
who applied for Paris, Madrid, Rome, 
and other high spots, that there is an 
absolute dearth of requests for teacher 
positions in places in Samoa and the 
other Trust Territories, and so forth? 

Is it not also true that while some 
teachers write letters which show that 
they lack a proper respect for the Con- 
gress, we should not take that out on the 
teachers who are trying to do their jobs? 

Is it not also true we have a particular 
ruling which takes a teacher into the 
overseas school and starts him, no mat- 
ter how many years of service he has 
had in a school system in the United 
States, at a 2-year teacher grade or pay? 
Therefore, many of the teachers are not 
ane kinds of teachers we would like to 

ve. 

Is that not because we have not paid 
them enough? 

Are we to take the position it is a com- 
pensation, because they get a glamorous 
travel trip of some kind? 


will the 
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We are interested in our schoolchil- 
dren. 

A very important fact is that when we 
set a ceiling at $475 we show there is no 
rhyme or reason for the Committee on 
Appropriations trying to legislate, since 
there is a $31 differential between the 
amount allowed for the Marine Corps 
schools and for the Navy schools and 
the Army schools. This makes it pos- 
sible to raise some $40 a unit in the 
Army school, but not in the Navy school. 

Mr. UDALL. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MAHON. I yield to the gentleman 
from Arizona, briefly. 

Mr. UDALL. The gentleman has been 
most courteous. I should like to make 
one point, which I believe is more perti- 
nent than arguing what the teachers 
should be paid. 

The kinds of letters which were writ- 
ten to the gentleman were indefensible. 
He is one of the most able Members who 
has ever served in this body. 

They also insulted the distinguished 
minority leader with letters. 

The reason why we had those views, I 
believe the gentleman will agree, was 
that we were fixing the salary in appro- 
priation bills. They did not know from 
year to year what they were to get. 

We have a need for permanent legisla- 
tion. We have a formula which fixed 
permanently the salaries of teachers, for 
them to be paid at the same rates paid 
in the United States. That was signed 
into law in April. 

What we are doing is junking that new 
system, by this bill, though we could put 
this controversy at rest and stop all of 
the letters the gentleman has received 
and let everyone know where he stood, if 
8 let it be done by permanent legisla- 

on. 

If this amendment is agreed to, we 
would junk that system and go back to 
the Appropriations Committee every year 
haggling over the fixing of salaries, some- 
thing the Appropriations Committee does 
for no other group of Federal employees. 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Speaker, as the 
gentleman knows, this matter was in 
conference with the Senate. The figure 
was raised to $475, from a $455 per pupil 
allowance. We also insisted on insert- 
ing a proviso, as I said before, that in no 
case should the pay be less than that in 
force on June 30, 1966. 

This was the best compromise we were 
able to work out. I would certainly hope 
that all teachers would be paid at the 
rate specified in the law to which refer- 
ence has been made, but this is a matter 
which probably only good management 
would be able to bring about. 

I believe the overseas school program 
could well be improved by a closer look 
at management and a tightening up. A 
better operation is needed. 

I ask that the House position be sus- 
tained, and that the amendment be 
approved. 

Mr. LIPSCOMB, Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MAHON. I yield to the gentleman 
from California. 

Mr. LIPSCOMB. Mr. Speaker, I want 
to join the chairman of the committee 
and of the conferees and support him in 
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the work he has done in trying to do the 
best job possible to be done under exist- 
ing circumstances, for the overseas 
teachers and for this program. I think 
those who have spoken in opposition to 
the position taken by the conferees here 
should realize, as the chairman has 
pointed out that we did get this raised 
by $20 per pupil. We provided that they 
would not get a reduction from their pay 
as of June 30, 1966. In other words, we 
have done the best possible job we could. 
Now it is time that we get this done. 
Between now and the next appropriation 
bill I think we ought to work to see that 
correct language is put into the bill with- 
out this problem arising in the future. 
I, for one, recognize the problem here, 
and I have followed this program for 
several years. Some of the things that 
are being said by the opponents of this 
particular amendment are things that 
are very familiar, but here we have an 
amendment and an agreement with the 
Senate which we should stick with at 
this time and work to the future. 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Speaker, I thank 
the gentleman very much. As the 
gentleman knows, all of these teachers 
were under civil service, just like other 
Government civilian employees, and they 
objected to being under civil service. 
Now that situation has been changed, 
and we are undertaking to operate un- 
der a different procedure. 

Mr. Speaker, I hope that the commit- 
tee position will be sustained. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the motion offered by the gentleman 
from Texas that the House recede and 
concur with an amendment. 

The question was taken; and on a di- 
vision (demanded by Mr. MaHon) there 
were—ayes 35, noes 74. 

So the motion was rejected. 

MOTION OFFERED BY MR. MAHON 


Mr. MAHON. Mr. Speaker, in view of 
the action just taken by the House, I 
move that the House insist upon its dis- 
agreement to Senate amendment No. 24. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report 
the next amendment in disagreement. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Senate amendment No. 27: Page 34, line 
15, insert: 

“(e) Section 3732 of the Revised Statutes 
(41 U.S.C. 11) is amended as follows: 

“Designate the existing paragraph as ‘(a)' 
and add the following paragraph: 

„ b) The Secretary of Defense shall im- 
mediately advise the Committees on Appro- 
priations of the Congress of the exercise of 
the authority granted in subsection (a) of 
this section, and shall report quarterly on the 
estimated obligations incurred pursuant to 
the authority granted in subsection (a) of 
this section.’” 


Mr. MAHON. Mr. Speaker, I offer a 
motion. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. Manon moves that the House recede 
from its disagreement to the amendment of 
the Senate numbered 27 and concur therein 
with an amendment, as follows: Delete the 
following words: “Committee on Appropria- 
tions of the“. 


The motion was agreed to. 
The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report 
the next amendment in disagreement. 
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The Clerk read as follows: 

Senate amendment No. 29: Page 41, line 
9, insert: “, house trailers (for the purpose 
of relieving unusual individual losses occa- 
sioned by the relocation of personnel from 
installations in France) ,”. 


Mr. MAHON. Mr. Speaker, I offer a 
motion. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. Mamon moves that the House recede 
from its disagreement to the amendment of 
the Senate numbered 29 and concur therein. 


The motion was agreed to. 

A motion to reconsider the vote on the 
conference report and the votes by which 
action was taken on the several motions 
was laid on the table. 


GENERAL LEAVE TO EXTEND 


Mr. MAHON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that Members who 
spoke on the conference report and the 
various amendments may revise and ex- 
tend their remarks and include pertinent 
extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 


MILITARY CONSTRUCTION AU- 
THORIZATION, FISCAL YEAR 
1967 


Mr. HARDY. Mr. Speaker, I call up 
the conference report on the bill (S. 
3105) to authorize certain construction 
at military installations, and for other 
purposes, and ask unanimous consent 
that the statement of the managers on 
the part of the House be read in lieu of 
the report. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Vir- 
ginia? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the statement. 

The conference report and statement 
are as follows: 


CONFERENCE REPORT (H. REPT. No. 1887) 

The committee of conference on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendment of the House to the bill (S. 3105) 
to authorize certain construction at military 
installations, and for other purposes, hav- 
ing met, after full and free conference, have 
agreed to recommend and do recommend 
to their respective Houses as follows: 

That the Senate recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendment of the House and 
agree to the same with an amendment as 
follows: In lieu of the matter proposed to be 
inserted by the House amendment insert the 
following: 

“TITLE I 
“Sec, 101. The Secretary of the Army may 


establish or develop military installations and 
facilities by acquiring, constructing, con- 


verting, rehabilitating, or installing perma- 
nent or temporary public works, including 
site preparations, appurtenances, utilities, 
and equipment for the following projects: 
“Inside the United States 
“United States Continental Army Command 
“(First Army) 


“Fort Devens, Massachusetts: Troop hous- 
ing, $7,117,000. 
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Fort Dix, New Jersey: Training facilities, 
$1,914,000. 

“Fort Eustis, Virginia: Training facilities, 
maintenance facilities, and troop housing, 
$957,000. 

“Fort Knox, Kentucky: Training facilities, 
$2,470,000. 

“United States Military Academy, West 
Point, New York: Training facilities, storage 
facilities, and utilities, $2,451,000. 

“(Third Army) 

“Armed Forces Examining Entrance Sta- 
tion, Montgomery, Alabama: Administrative 
facilities, $235,000, 

“Fort Campbell, Kentucky: Operational fa- 
cilities, $355,000. 

“Fort Gordon, Georgia: Troop housing, 
$12,630,000. 

“Fort Jackson, South Carolina: Training 
facilities, and utilities, $4,072,000, 

“Fort Rucker, Alabama: Operational fa- 
cilities, $318,000, 


“(Fourth Army) 

“Fort Bliss, Texas: Maintenance facilities, 
and research, development, and test facili- 
ties, $1,636,000. 

“Fort Chaffee, Arkansas: Utilities, $225,000. 

“Fort Hood, Texas: Training facilities, and 
utilities, $1,871,000. 

“Fort Polk, Louisiana: Training facilities, 
$861,000. 

“Fort Wolters, Texas: Training facilities, 
$1,026,000. 

“(Fifth Army) 

“Fort Riley, Kansas: Troop housing, $3,- 
100,000. 

“(Sixth Army) 

“Fort Ord, California: Training facilities, 
$596,000. 

“United States Army Materiel Command 

“Atlanta Army Depot, Georgia: Utilities, 
$237,000. 

“Charleston Army Depot, South Carolina: 
Utilities, $200,000. 

“Edgewood Arsenal, Maryland: Research, 
development, and test facilities, and utilities, 
$3,293,000. 

“Frankford Arsenal, Pennsylvania: Supply 
facilities, $249,000, 

“Natick Laboratories, Massachusetts: Re- 
search, development, and test facilities, 
$109,000. 

“Picatinny Arsenal, New Jersey: Research, 
development, and test facilities, $620,000. 

“Redstone Arsenal, Alabama: Research, de- 
velopment, and test facilities, $600,000. 

“Rock Island Arsenal, Illinois: Research, 
development, and test facilities, $3,246,000. 

“Sharpe Army Depot, California: Main- 
tenance facilities, $158,000. 

“Watervliet Arsenal, New York: Research, 
development, and test facilities, $955,000. 

“White Sands Missile Range, New Mexico: 
Research, development, and test facilities, 
$2,336,000. 

“United States Army Security Agency 

“Vint Hill Farms Station, Virginia: Opera- 
tional facilities, $145,000. 

“United States Army Strategic 
Communications Command 

“Fort Lewis, Washington: Maintenance 
facilities, $916,000. 

“Fort Ritchie, Maryland: Utilities, $397,000. 

“United States Army Alaska 
“Fort Richardson, Alaska: Operational fa- 


cilities, supply facilities, and utilities, 
$1,814,000. 


“Fort J. M. Wainwright, Alaska; Utilities, 
$110,000. 


“Outside the United States 
“United States Army Pacific 
“Okinawa: Utilities, $619,000. 
“United States Army Forces, Southern 
Command 


“Panama Canal Zone: Operational facili- 
ties, and utilities, $2,011,000. 
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“United States Army Materiel Command 


“Kwajalein Atoll: Research, development, 
and test facilities, $31,333,000. 


“United States Army Security Agency 


“Various locations: Operational facilities, 
maintenance facilities, supply facilities, ad- 
ministrative facilities, troop housing and 
community facilities, and utilities, $1,970,000. 


“United States Army Strategic 
Communications Command 

“Various locations: Operational facilities, 
$208,000. 

“Sec. 102. The Secretary of the Army may 
establish or develop classified military in- 
stallatlons and facilities by acquiring, con- 
structing, converting, rehabilitating, or in- 
stalling ent or temporary public 
works, including land acquisition, site prep- 
aration, appurtenances, utilities, and equip- 
ment in the total amount of $33,000,000. 

“Sec. 103. The Secretary of the Army may 
‘establish or develop Army installations and 
facilities by proceeding with construction 
made necessary by changes in Army missions 
and responsibilities which have been occa- 
sioned by: (a) unforeseen security consid- 
erations, (b) new weapons developments, (c) 
new and unforeseen research and develop- 
ment requirements, or (d) improved produc- 
tion schedules, if the Secretary of Defense 
determines that deferral of such construc- 
tion for inclusion in the next military con- 
struction authorization Act would be incon- 
sistent with interests of national security, 
and in connection therewith to acquire, con- 
struct, convert, rehabilitate, or install per- 
manent or temporary public works, includ- 
ing land acquisition, site preparation, ap- 
purtenances, utilities, and equipment, in the 
total amount of $10,000,000: Provided, That 
the Secretary of the Army, or his designee, 
shall notify the Committees on Armed Sery- 
ices of the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives, immediately upon reaching a final de- 
‘cision to implement, of the cost of construc- 
tion of any public work undertaken under 
this section, including those real estate ac- 
tions pertaining thereto. This authoriza- 
tion will expire as of September 30, 1967, ex- 
cept for those public works projects con- 
‘cerning which the Committees on Armed 
Services of the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives have been notified pursuant to 
this section prior to that date. 

“Sec. 104. (a) Public Law 85-241, as 
amended, is amended under the heading 
‘INSIDE THE UNITED STATES’ in section 101, as 
follows: (1) Under the subheading ‘TECH- 
NICAL SERVICES FACILITIES (Ordnance Corps)’, 
with respect to ‘Anniston Ordnance Depot, 
Alabama’, strike out ‘$2,015,000’ and insert 
in place thereof ‘$2,881,000’. 

“(b) Public Law 85-241, as amended, is 
amended by striking out in clause (1) of 
section 502, the amounts ‘$119,330,000’ and 
‘$296,809,000' and inserting in place thereof 
*$120,196,000' and ‘$297,675,000’, respectively. 

“Sec. 105. (a) Public Law 87-554, as 
amended, is amended under the heading 
‘INSIDE THE UNITED STATES’ in section 101, as 
follows: (1) Under the subheading ‘TECH- 
NICAL SERVICES FACILITIES (Ordnance Corps)’, 
with respect to ‘Letterkenny Ordnance Depot, 
Pennsylvania’, strike out ‘$411,000’ and in- 
sert in place thereof ‘$466,000’. 

“(b) Public Law 87-554, as amended, is 
amended by striking out in clause (1) of sec- 
tion 602 ‘$102,315,000’ and ‘$150,824,000’ and 
inserting in place thereof ‘$102,370,000’ and 
*$150,879,000', respectively. 

“Sec. 106. (a) Public Law 88-174, as 
amended, is amended under the heading 
“INSIDE THE UNITED STATES’ in section 101, as 
follows: 

“(1) Under the subheading ‘CONTINENTAL 
ARMY COMMAND (Second Army)’, with re- 
“spect to “Fort Belvoir, Virginia’, strike out 
81,083,000“ and insert in place thereof ‘$1,- 
213,000’. 
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“(2) With respect to ‘section 102’, strike 
out ‘$8,900,000’ and insert in place thereof 
*$9,112,000’. 

“(b) Public Law 88-174, as amended, is 
amended by striking out in clause (1) of sec- 
tion 602 ‘$155,696,000’, ‘$8,900,000’, and 8200, 
353,000“ and inserting in place thereof 
‘$155,826,000’, ‘$9,112,000’, and ‘$200,695,000’, 
respectively. 

“Sec. 107. (a) Public Law 88-390, as 
amended, is amended under the heading 
‘INSIDE THE UNITED STATES’ in section 101, 
as follows: 

“(1) Under the subheading ‘CONTINENTAL 
ARMY COMMAND (Second Army)’, with respect 
to ‘Fort Belvoir, Virginia’, strike out 83,564, 
000’ and insert in place thereof ‘$4,113,000’. 

“(2) Under the subheading ‘CONTINENTAL 
ARMY COMMAND (Second Army)’, with respect 
to ‘Carlisle Barracks, Pennsylvania’, strike 
out ‘$5,244,000’ and insert in place thereof 
*$5,808,000'. 

“(3) Under the subheading ‘CONTINENTAL 
ARMY COMMAND (Second Army)’, with re- 
spect to ‘Fort Knox, Kentucky’, strike out 
‘$7,778,000’ and insert in place thereof ‘$8,- 
566,000’. 

“(4) Under the subheading ‘CONTINENTAL 
ARMY COMMAND (Third Army)“, with respect 
to Fort Benning, Georgia’, strike out ‘$5,- 
452,000“ and insert in place thereof ‘$6,483,- 
000’. 
“(5) Under the subheading ‘CONTINENTAL 
ARMY COMMAND (Fifth Army)’, with respect 
to ‘Fort Benjamin Harrison, Indiana’, strike 
out ‘$1,652,000’ and insert in place thereof 
*$1,836,000'. 

“(6) Under the subheading .‘conTINEN- 
TAL ARMY COMMAND (Sixth Army)’, with 
respect to ‘Presidio of San Francisco, Cali- 
fornia’, strike out ‘$283,000’ and insert in 
place thereof ‘$349,000’. 

“(7) Under the subheading ‘ARMY COM- 
PONENT COMMAND (Alaska Command Area)’, 
with respect to ‘Fort Richardson, Alaska’, 
strike out ‘$767,000’ and insert in place 
thereof ‘$882,000’. 

“(b) Public Law 88-390, as amended, is 
amended by striking out in clause (1) of sec- 
tion 602, ‘$249,697,000’ and 8300, 758,000“, and 


inserting 6 252,994,000“ and 8304, 055, 000“, 
respectively. 
“Sec. 108. (a) Public Law 89-188 is 


amended under heading INS R THE UNITED 
Srares’ in section 101, as follows: 

“(1) Under the subheading ‘CONTINENTAL 
ARMY COMMAND, LESS ARMY MATERIEL COM- 
MAND (First Army)’, with respect to ‘Fort 


Devens, Massachusetts’, strike out ‘$11,- 
008,000' and insert in place thereof 
‘$11,964,000’. 


“(2) Under the subheading ‘ARMY Ma- 
TERIEL COMMAND’, with respect to ‘Jefferson 
Proving Ground, Indiana’, strike out ‘$52,000’ 
and insert in place thereof ‘$71,000’. 

“(3) Under the subheading ‘army MA- 
TERIEL COMMAND’, with respect to ‘Sharpe 
Army Depot, California’, strike out ‘$175,000’ 
and insert in place thereof ‘$261,000’. 

“(b) Public Law 89-188 is amended by 
striking out in clause (1) of section 602, 
‘$252,661,000’ and ‘$309,522,000’, and insert- 
ing ‘$253,722,000’ and ‘$310,583,000', respec- 
tively. 

“TITLE It 

“Sec. 201. The Secretary of the Navy may 
establish or develop military installations 
and facilities by acquiring, constructing, 
converting, rehabilitating, or installing 
permanent or temporary public works, in- 
cluding site preparation, appurtenances, 
utilities, and equipment for the following 
projects: 

“Inside the United States 


“Naval Ship Systems Command 
“(Naval Shipyards) 
“Naval Shipyard, Boston, Massachusetts: 
Operational facilities, $65,000. 
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“Naval Shipyard, Bremerton, Washington: 
Operational facilities, maintenance facilities, 
and utilities, $1,928,000. 

“Naval Shipyard, Charleston, South Caro- 
lina: Maintenance facilities, $535,000. 

“Naval Shipyard, Long Beach, California: 
Maintenance facilities, $49,000. 

“Naval Shipyard, Norfolk, Virginia: Opera- 
tional facilities, and maintenance facilities, 
$1,628,000. 

“Naval Shipyard, Pearl Harbor, Oahu, 
Hawaii: Operational facilities, and mainte- 
nance facilities, $940,000. 

“Naval Shipyard, Philadelphia, Pennsyl- 
vania: Operational facilities, and mainte- 
nance facilities, $1,368,000. 

“Naval Shipyard, Portsmouth, New Hamp- 
shire: Operational facilities, and utilities, 
$295,000. 

“Naval Shipyard, San Francisco Bay, Cali- 
fornia: Maintenance facilities at Hunters 
Point and on Mare Island, $2,782,000, 


“(Research, Development, Test, and Evalua- 
tion Stations) 

“Navy Marine Engineering Laboratory, 
Annapolis, Maryland: Research, develop- 
ment, and test facilities, $600,000. 

“David Taylor Model Basin, Carderock, 
Maryland: Research, development, and test 
facilities, $2,124,000. 

“Fleet Base Facilities 

“Naval Station, Brooklyn, New York: Oper- 
ational facilities, administrative facilities, 
and utilities, $1,700,000. 

“Naval Station, Long Beach, California: 
Operational facilities, and utilities, $1,658,- 
000. 
“Naval Submarine Base, New London, Con- 
necticut: Operational facilities, and troop 
housing, $2,377,000. 

“Headquarters Support Activity, New Or- 
leans, Louisiana: Operational facilities, and 
administrative facilities, $500,000. 

“Naval Station, Newport, Rhode Island: 
Troop housing, $1,124,000. 

“Naval Station, Pearl Harbor, 
Hawaii: Troop housing, $719,000. 

“Naval Submarine Base, Pearl Harbor, 
Oahu, Hawaii: Troop housing, $1,346,000, 

“Naval Station, Philadelphia, Pennsyl- 
vania: Troop housing, $1,353,000. 

“Naval Air Systems Command 
“(Naval Air Training Stations) 

“Naval Auxiliary Air Station, Chase Field, 
Texas: Maintenance facilities, $93,000. 

“Naval Air Station, Memphis, Tennessee: 
Training facilities, and troop housing, $3,- 
882,000. 

“Naval Air Station, 
Real estate, $377,000. 

“Naval Auxiliary Air Station, Saufley Field, 
Florida: Utilities, $44,000. 

“Naval Auxiliary Air Station, Whiting Field, 
Florida: Troop housing, $800,000. 

“(Field Support Stations) 

“Naval Station, Adak, Alaska: Mainte- 
nance facilities, and utilities, $2,440,000. 

“Naval Air Station, Albany, Georgia: Oper- 
ational and training facilities, and mainte- 
nance facilities, $2,100,000. 

“Naval Air Station, Cecil Field, Florida: 
Maintenance facilities, and troop housing, 
$619,000. 

“Naval Air Station, Jacksonville, Florida: 
Operational facilities, and maintenance fa- 
cilities, $1,706,000. 

“Naval Air Station, Lakehurst, New Jersey: 
Maintenance facilities, $69,000. 

“Naval Air Station, Lemoore, California: 
Maintenance facilities, and utilities, $251,000. 

“Naval Station, Mayport, Florida: Troop 
housing, $280,000. 

Naval Air Station, Norfolk, Virginia: Main- 
tenance facilities, $2,512,000. 

“Naval Air Station, North Island, Califor- 
nia: Troop housing, $1,920,000. 


Oahu, 


Pensacola, Florida: 
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“Naval Air Station, Oceana, Virginia: 
Operational and training facilities, mainte- 
nance facilities, and troop housing, 
$1,466,000. 

“Naval Auxiliary Air Station, Ream Field, 
California: Operational facilities, mainte- 
nance facilities, and ground improvements, 
$1,816,000. 

“Naval Air Station, Whidbey Island, Wash- 
ington; Medical facilities, $1,674,000. 

“(Marine Corps Air Stations) 

“Marine Corps Air Station, Beaufort, 
South Carolina: Supply facilities, $491,000. 

“Marine Corps Air Station, Cherry Point, 
North Carolina: Training facilities, and 
maintenance facilities, $572,000. 

“Marine Corps Air Facility, New River, 
North Carolina: Troop housing, $486,000, 

“Marine Corps Air Facility, Santa Ana, 
California: Operational facilities, $406,000. 


“(Research, Development, Test, and Evalua- 
tion Stations) 

“Naval Ordnance Test Station, China Lake, 
California: Research, development, and test 
facilities, $198,000, 

“Naval Ordnance Laboratory, Corona, Cali- 
fornia: Research, development, and test fa- 
cilities, $743,000. 

“Naval Aerospace Recovery Facility, El 
Centro, California: Research, development, 
and test facilities, $430,000. 

“Naval Air Test Center, Patuxent River, 
Maryland: Maintenance facilities, and sup- 
ply facilities, $283,000. 

“Pacific Missile Range, Point Mugu, Cali- 
fornia: Research, development, and test fa- 
cilities on San Nicolas Islands, $343,000. 

“Naval Ordnance Systems Command 
“(Fleet Readiness Stations) 

“Naval Ammunition Depot, Bangor, Wash- 
ington: Operational facilities, $189,000. 

“Naval Weapons Station, Charleston, South 
Carolina: Maintenance facilities, $260,000. 

“Naval Propellant Plant, Indian Head, 
Maryland: Production facilities, $97,000. 

“Naval Torpedo Station, Keyport, Wash- 
ington: Maintenance facilities, $1,274,000. 

(Research, Development, Test and 
Evaluation Stations) 

“Naval Underwater Ordnance Station, 
Newport, Rhode Island: Utilities and ground 
improvements, $86,000. 

“Naval Ordnance Laboratory, White Oak, 
Maryland: Research, development, and test 
facilities, $3,847,000. 

“Naval Supply Systems Command 

“Naval Oceanographic Distribution Office, 
Ogden, Utah: Administrative facilities, 
$236,000. 

“Naval Supply Center, Puget Sound, Wash- 
ington: Administrative facilities; and at the 
Seattle Annex, administrative facilities and 
community facilities, $940,000, 

“Navy Fuel Depot, San Pedro, California: 
Supply facilities, $111,000. 

“Marine Corps Facilities 

“Marine Corps Base, Camp Pendleton, Cali- 
fornia: Maintenance facilities, administra- 
tive facilities, troop housing, and utilities, 
$3,166,000, 

“Marine Corps Recruit Depot, Parris Island, 
South Carolina: Real estate, $168,000. 

“Marine Corps Recruit Depot, San Diego, 
California: Troop housing, $781,000. 

“Marine Corps Base, Twentynine Palms, 
California: Operational facilities, and sup- 
ply facilities, $1,042,000, 

“Service School Facilities 

“Naval Academy, Annapolis, Maryland: 
Utilities, $2,803,000. 

“Fleet Anti-Air Warfare Training Center, 
Dam Neck, Virginia: Training facilities, 
$2,128,000. 

Naval Training Center, Great Lakes, 
Ilinois: Training facilities, $24,000. 
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“Fleet Training Center, Newport, Rhode 
Island: Utilities, $167,000. 

“Naval Training Center, location to be de- 
termined: Training facilities, medical facil- 
ities, troop housing, and utilities and ground 
improvements, $14,900,000. 

“Fleet Anti-Submarine Warfare Training 
Facility, Pearl Harbor, Oahu, Hawaii: Train- 
ing facilities, $452,000. 

“Naval Training Center, San Diego, Cali- 
fornia: Troop housing, and utilities, 
$5,727,000. 

“Nuclear Weapons Training Center, Pacific, 
San Diego, California: Training facilities, 
$44,000. 

“Medical Facilities 

“Naval Hospital, Chelsea, Massachusetts: 
Hospital and medical facilities, $9,300,000. 

“Naval Hospital, Memphis, Tennessee: Hos- 
pital and medical facilities, and troop hous- 
ing, $6,847,000. 

“Naval Submarine Medical Center, New 
London, Connecticut: Hospital and medical 
facilities, $4,957,000. 

“Naval Hospital, Portsmouth, Virginia: 
Community facilities, $48,000. 

“Communication Facilities 

“Naval Communication Station, Adak, 
Alaska: Troop housing, 61,197,000. 

“Naval Radio Station, Northwest, Virginia: 
Utilities, $132,000. 

“Various locations: Operational facilities, 
$1,057,000. 

“Office of Naval Research Facilities 

“Naval Arctic Research Laboratory, Bar- 
row, Alaska: Research, development, and test 
facilities, administrative facilities, troop 
housing and community facilities, and util- 
ities, $3,000,000. 


“Naval Facilities Engineering Command 


“Naval Construction Battalion Center, 
Davisville, Rhode Island: Operational facil- 
ities, $66,000. 


“Outside the United States 
“Naval Ship Systems Command 


“Atlantic Undersea Test and Evaluation 
Center, West Indies: Research, development, 
and test facilities, supply facilities, troop 
housing, and utilities and ground improve- 
ments, $1,371,000. 

“Naval Air Systems Command 

“Naval Air Station, Agana, Guam, Mariana 
Islands: Maintenance facilities, and commu- 
nity facilities, $159,000. 

“Naval Air Station, Cubi Point, Republic 
of the Philippines: Troop housing, $530,000. 

“Naval Air Station, Guantanamo Bay, 
Cuba: Troop housing, $2,333,000. 

“Naval Station, Keflavik, Iceland: Opera- 
tional facilities, $203,000. 

“Naval Air Facility, Naples, Italy: Opera- 
tional facilities, $37,000. 

“Naval Station, Roosevelt Roads, Puerto 
Rico: Troop housing, $1,142,000. 

“Marine Corps Facilities 


“Camp Smedley D. Butler, Okinawa: Sup- 
ply facilities, administrative facilities, and 
community facilities, $1,056,000. 

“Medical Facilities 


“Naval Hospital, Guantanamo Bay, Cuba: 
Supply facilities, and medical facilities, $279,- 
000. 


“Communication Facilities 

“Naval Communication Station, Nea Makri, 
Greece: Troop housing and community fa- 
cilities, $363,000. 

“Naval Communication Station, North 
West Cape, Australia: Operational facilities, 
and troop housing, $708,000. 

“Naval Communication Station, San Mi- 
guel, Republic of the Philippines: Troop 
housing, $476,000. 

“Naval Radio Station, Totsuka, Japan: 
Operational facilities, $576,000. 

“Various locations: Operational facilities, 
$715,000. 


August 25, 1966 


“Sec. 202. The Secretary of the Navy may 
establish or develop classified naval installa- 
tions and facilities by acquiring, converting, 
rehabilitating, or installing permanent or 
temporary public works, including land ac- 
quisition, site preparation, appurtenances, 
utilities, and equipment in the total amount 
of $13,788,000. 

“Src. 203. The Secretary of the Navy may 
establish or develop Navy installations and 
facilities by proceeding with construction 
made necessary by changes in Navy missions 
and responsibilities which have been oc- 
casioned by: (a) unforeseen security con- 
siderations, (b) new weapons developments, 
(c) new and unforeseen research and devel- 
opment requirements, or (d) improved pro- 
duction schedules, if the Secretary of Defense: 
determines that deferral of such construction 
for inclusion in the next military construc- 
tion authorization Act would be inconsistent 
with interests of national security, and in 
connection therewith to acquire, construct, 
convert, rehabilitate, or install permanent 
or temporary public works, including land 
acquisition, site preparation, appurtenances, 
utilities, and equipment, in the total amount 
of $10,000,000: Provided, That the Secretary 
of the Navy, or his designee, shall notify the 
Committees on Armed Services of the Sen- 
ate and House of Representatives, immedi- 
ately upon reaching a final decision to imple- 
ment, of the cost of construction of any 
public work undertaken under this section, 
including those real estate actions pertaining 
thereto. This authorization will expire as of 
September 30, 1967, except for those public 
works projects concerning which the Com- 
mittees on Armed Services of the Senate and 
House of Representatives have been notified 
pursuant to this section prior to that date. 

“Sec. 204. (a) Public Law 88-174, as 
amended, is amended in section 201 under 
the heading ‘INSIDE THE UNITED STATES’ and 
subheading ‘NAVAL WEAPONS FACILITIES (Field 
Support Stations)’, with respect to the Naval 
Air Station, Cecil Field, Florida, and the- 
Naval Air Station, Norfolk, Virginia, by strik- 
ing out ‘$150,000 and ‘$3,242,000’, respective- 
ly, and inserting in place thereof ‘$182,000’ 
and ‘$3,640,000’, respectively. 

“(b) Public Law 88-174, as amended, is 
amended by striking out in clause (2) of sec- 
tion 602 ‘$115,601,000’ and ‘$202,500,000’, and 
inserting in place thereof ‘$116,031,000’ and 
‘$202,930,000’, respectively. 

“Sec. 205. (a) Public Law 89-188 is 
amended in section 201 under the heading 
‘INSIDE THE UNITED Srates’ and subheading 
‘BUREAU OF SHIPS FACILITIES’, with respect to 
the Naval Shipyard, Boston, Massachusetts, 
by striking out ‘$5,105,000’ and inserting in 
place thereof ‘$7,998,000’. 

“(b) Public Law 89-188 is amended by 
striking out in clause (2) of section 602 
*$225,877,000’ and ‘$311,412,000’, and inserting: 
in place thereof 8228. 770,000 and ‘$314,305,- 
000’, respectively. 


“TITLE II 


“Src. 301. The Secretary of the Air Force 
may establish or develop military installa- 
tions and facilities by acquiring, construct- 
ing, converting, rehabilitating, or installing 
permanent or temporary public works, in- 
cluding site preparation, appurtenances, 
utilities, and equipment, for the following 
projects. 


“Inside the United States 
“Air Defense Command 


‘Duluth Municipal Airport, Duluth, Min- 
nesota: Troop housing, $260,000. 

“Hamilton Air Force Base, San Rafael, 
California: Utilities, $422,000. 

“McChord Air Force Base, Tacoma, Wash- 
ington: Operational facilities and mainte- 
nance facilities, $528,000. 

“NORAD Headquarters, Colorado Springs,. 
Colorado: Operational facilities, $3,547,000. 

“Perrin Air Force Base, Sherman, Texas: 
Maintenance facilities, $61,000. 
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“Peterson Field, Colorado Springs, Colora- 
do: Maintenance facilities, $53,000. 

“Stewart Air Force Base, Newburgh, New 
York: Operational facilities and utilities, 
$154,000. 

“Tyndall Air Force Base, Panama City, 
Florida: Maintenance facilities, troop hous- 
ing, and community facilities, $1,280,000. 

“Air Force Logistics Command 

“Griffiss Air Force Base, Rome, New York: 
Research, development, and test facilities, 
$225,000, 

“Hill Air Force Base, Ogden, Utah: Opera- 
tional facilities, maintenance facilities, re- 
search, development and test facilities, sup- 
ply facilities, administrative facilities, troop 
housing, and utilities, $1,504,000, 

“Kelly Air Force Base, San Antonio, Texas: 
Operational facilities, administrative facili- 
ties and utilities, $450,000. 

“McClellan Air Force Base, Sacramento, 
California; Operational facilities and main- 
tenance facilities, $1,008,000. 

“Robins Air Force Base, Macon, Georgia: 
Maintenance facilities, $154,000. 

“Tinker Air Force Base, Oklahoma City, 
Oklahoma: Maintenance facilities, troop 
housing, and utilities, $2,615,000. 

“Wright-Patterson Air Force Base, Dayton, 
Ohio; Operational facilities, research, devel- 
opment, and test facilities, administrative 
facilities, troop housing, and utilities, 
$5,100,000. 

“Air Force Systems Command 

“Arnold Engineering Development Center, 
Tullahoma, Tennessee: Operational facili- 
ties, research, development, and test facili- 
ties, $2,835,000. 

“Edwards Air Force Base, Muroc, Cali- 
fornia; Research development, and test facil- 
ities, $3,366,000. 

“Eglin Air Force Base, Valparaiso, Florida: 
Training facilities, maintenance facilities, 
research, development, and test facilities, 
supply facilities, and hospital facilities, 
$6,277,000. 

“Eglin Auxiliary Airfield Number 9, Val- 
paraiso, Florida: Maintenance facilities and 
utilities, $705,000. 

“Holloman Air Force Base, Alamogordo, 
New Mexico: Operational facilities, main- 
tenance facilities, research, development, 
and test facilities, troop housing, and com- 
munity facilities, $4,575,000. 

“Los Angeles Air Force Station, Los An- 
geles, California: Administrative facilities, 
$195,000. À 

“Patrick Air Force Base, Cocoa, Florida: 
Operational facilities and supply facilities, 
$484,000. 

"Various locations: Operational facilities, 
troop housing, and utilities $1,192,000. 

“Air Training Command 

“Chanute Air Force Base, Rantoul, Illi- 
nois: Training facilities and utilities, 
$586,000. 

“Craig Air Force Base, Selma, Alabama: 
Maintenance facilities, $226,000. 

“Laredo Air Force Base, Laredo, Texas: 
Maintenance facilities, $220,000. 

“Laughlin Air Force Base, Del Rio, Texas: 
Operational and training facilities and main- 
tenance facilities, $675,000. 

“Lowry Air Force Base, Denver, Colorado: 
Training facilities and utilities, $2,295,000. 

“Mather Air Force Base, Sacramento, Cali- 
fornia: Operational and training facilities, 
maintenance facilities and troop housing, 
$2,359,000. 

“Moody Air Force Base, Valdosta, Georgia: 
Maintenance facilities, $225,000. 

Randolph Air Force Base, San Antonio, 
Texas: Maintenance facilities, $236,000. 

“Reese Air Force Base, Lubbock, Texas: 
Operational and training facilities and main- 
tenance facilities, $546,000. 

“Sheppard Air Force Base, Wichita Falls, 
Texas: Operational and training facilities, 
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maintenance facilities, and troop housing, 
$1,935,000. 

“Vance Air Force Base, Enid, Oklahoma: 
Operational facilities and maintenance facil- 
ities, $1,169,000. 

“Webb Air Force Base, Big Spring, Texas: 
Maintenance facilities, $226,000. 

“Williams Air Force Base, Chandler, Ari- 
zona: Maintenance facilities, $331,000. 


“Alaskan Air Command 


“Eielson Air Force Base, Fairbanks, Alaska: 
Operational facilities and utilities, $1,655,000. 

“Elmendorf Air Force Base, Anchorage, 
Alaska: Operational facilities and utilities, 
$1,265,000. 

“Various locations: Operational facilities, 
maintenance facilities, supply facilities, troop 
housing, and utilities, $1,200,000. 


“Headquarters Command 


“Andrews Air Force Base, Camp Springs, 
Maryland: Operational facilities, mainte- 
nance facilities, and utilities, $1,033,000. 


“Military Airlift Command 


“Charleston Air Force Base, Charleston, 
South Carolina: Operational facilities, $212,- 
000. 
“Dover Air Force Base, Dover, Delaware: 
Utilities, $250,000. 

“McGuire Air Force Base, Wrightstown, 
New Jersey: Maintenance facilities, $1,920,- 
000. 


“Norton Air Force Base, San Bernardino, 
California: Operational and training facili- 
ties, maintenance facilities, supply facilities, 
and troop housing, $7,706,000. 

“Travis Air Force Base, Fairfield, Califor- 
nia: Operational facilities, $374,000. 


“Pacific Air Force 


“Hickam Air Force Base, Honolulu, Hawaii: 
Supply facilities, $193,000. 


“Strategic Air Command 


“Barksdale Air Force Base, Shreveport, 
Louisiana: Maintenance facilities, troop 
housing and utilities, $1,263,000. 

“Bunker Hill Air Force Base, Peru, Indiana: 
Operational facilities, $106,000. 

“Carswell Air Force Base, Fort Worth, 
Texas: Training facilities and maintenance 
facilities, $1,231,000. 

“Castle Air Force Base, Merced, California: 
Maintenance facilities, supply facilities, and 
troop housing, $2,203,000. 

“Columbus Air Force Base, Columbus, Mis- 
sissippi: Training facilities and utilities, 
$494,000. 

“Davis-Monthan Air Force Base, Tucson, 
Arizona: Maintenance facilities and utilities, 
$444,000. 

“Elisworth Air Force Base, Rapid City, 
South Dakota: Maintenance facilities, $397,- 
000. 
“Grand Forks Air Force Base, Grand Forks, 
North Dakota: Operational facilities, main- 
tenance facilities, and troop housing, 
$941,000. 

“Little Rock Air Force Base, Little Rock, 
Arkansas: Operational facilities and supply 
facilities, $361,000. 

“Malmstrom Air Force Base, Great Falls, 
Montana: Maintenance facilities and troop 
housing, $1,618,000. 

“March Air Force Base, Riverside, Cali- 
fornia: Operational facilities, maintenance 
facilities, supply facilities, and troop hous- 
ing, $3,240,000. 

“McCoy Air Force Base, Orlando, Florida: 
Maintenance facilities, $199,000. 

“Minot Air Force Base, Minot, North Da- 
kota: Troop housing, $440,000. 

“Offutt Air Force Base, Omaha, Nebraska: 
Administrative facilities and utilities, 
$762,000. 

“Vandenberg Air Force Base, Lompoc, Cali- 
fornia: Operational facilities and utilities, 
$186,000. 

“Westover Air Force Base, Chicopee Falls, 
Massachusetts: Troop housing and utilities, 
$350,000. 
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“Wurtsmith Air Force Base, Oscoda, Mich- 
igan: Operational facilities and troop hous- 
ing, $358,000. 

“Tactical Air Command 

“Bergstrom Air Force Base, Austin, Texas: 
Operational and training facilities, mainte- 
nance facilities, administrative facilities, and 
troop housing, $4,487,000. 

“Cannon Air Force Base, Clovis, New Mex- 
ico: Maintenance facilities, troop housing, 
and real estate, $2,147,000. 

“England Air Force Base, Alexandria, Lou- 
isiana: Operational and tráining facili- 
ties, maintenance facilities, and utilities, 
$2,187,000. 

“George Air Force Base, Victorville, Califor- 
nia: Training facilities and administrative 
facilities, $598,000. 

“Langley Air Force Base, Hampton, Vir- 
ginia: Utilities, $468,000. 

“Luke Air Force Base, Phoenix, Arizona: 
Maintenance facilities, $203,000. 

“MacDill Air Force Base, Tampa, Florida: 
Maintenance facilities, $1,006,000. 

“McConnell Air Force Base, Wichita, 
Kansas: Training facilities and real estate, 
$609,000. 

“Myrtle Beach Air Force Base, Myrtle 
Beach, South Carolina: Operational and 
training facilities and maintenance facili- 
ties, $371,000. 

“Nellis Air Force Base, Las Vegas, Nevada: 
Training facilities and maintenance facili- 
ties, $1,165,000. 

“Shaw Air Force Base, Sumter, South 
Carolina: Maintenance facilities, $473,000. 

“United States Air Force Academy 

“United States Air Force Academy, Colo- 
rado Springs, Colorado: Troop housing and 
utilities, $10,758,000. 

“Aircraft Control and Warning System 

“Various locations; Maintenance facilities, 
supply facilities, medical facilities, troop 
housing, community facilities, utilities, and 
real estate, $3,713,000. 


“United States Air Force Security Service 


“Goodfellow Air Force Base, San Angelo, 

Texas: Community facilities, $493,000. 
“Outside the United States 
“Air Defense Command 

“Various locations; Operational facilities, 

$238,000. 
“Military Airlift Command 
“Various locations: Utilities, $396,000. 
“Pacific Air Force 

“Various locations: Operational facilities, 
supply facilities, troop housing, community 
facilities, and utilities, $6,189,000. 

“Strategic Air Command 

“Andersen Air Force Base, Guam: Opera- 
tional facilities, $22,000. 

“Ramey Air Force Base, Puerto Rico: Real 
estate, $63,000. 

“Various locations: Maintenance facilities 
and community facilities, $1,303,000. 

“United States Air Forces in Europe 

“Various locations: Operational and train- 
ing facilities, maintenance facilities, supply 
facilities, troop housing, and utilities, $3,- 
513,000. 


“United States Air Force Southern Command 


“Howard Air Force Base, Canal Zone: Op- 
erational facilities and utilities, $1,244,000. 


“United States Air Force Security Service 


“Various locations: Operational facilities, 
maintenance facilities, supply facilities, 
troop housing and utilities, $1,123,000. 

“Sec. 302. The Secretary of the Air Force 
may establish or develop classified military 
installations and facilities by acquiring, con- 
structing, converting, rehabilitating, or in- 
stalling permanent or temporary public 
works, including land acquisition, site prep- 
aration, appurtenances, utilities, and equip- 
ment in the total amount of $76,825,000. 
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“Sec. 303. The Secretary of the Air Force 
may establish or develop Air Force installa- 
tions and facilities by proceeding with con- 
struction made necessary by changes in Air 
Force missions and responsibilities which 
have been occasioned by (a) unforeseen se- 
curity considerations, (b) new weapons de- 
velopments, (c) new and unforeseen re- 

1 and development requirements, or 
(d) improved production schedules, if the 
Secretary of Defense determines that de- 
ferral of such construction for inclusion in 
the next military construction authoriza- 
tion Act would be inconsistent with interests 
of national security, and in connection there- 
with to acquire, construct, convert, rehabili- 
tate, or install permanent or temporary pub- 
lic works, including land acquisition, site 
preparation, appurtenances, utilities, and 
equipment, in the total amount of $10,000,- 
000: Provided, That the Secretary of the Air 
Force or his designee, shall notify the Com- 
mittee on Armed Services of the Senate and 
House of Representatives, immediately upon 
a final decision to implement, of 
the cost of construction of any public work 
undertaken under this section, including 
those real estate actions pertaining thereto. 
This authorization will expire as of Septem- 
ber 30, 1967, except for those public works 
projects concerning which the Committees 
on Armed Services of the Senate and House 
of Representatives have been notified pur- 
suant to this section prior to that date. 

“Sec. 304. (a) Public Law 87-554, as 
amended, is amended in section 301 under 
the heading ‘INSIDE THE UNITED STATES’ and 
subheading ‘TACTICAL AIR COMMAND’, with 
respect to Nellis Air Force Base, Las Vegas, 
Nevada, by striking out ‘$3,136,000’ and in- 
serting in place thereof ‘$3,416,000’. 

“(b) Public Law 87-554, as amended, is 
amended by striking out in clause (3) of 
section 602 the amounts ‘$131,679,000’ and 
*$743,407,000" and inserting in place thereof 
*$131,959,000’ and ‘$743,687,000’, respectively. 

“Sec, 305. (a) Public Law 88-390 is 
amended in section 301 under the heading 
‘INSIDE THE UNITED STATES’ and subheading 
‘MILITARY AIR TRANSPORT SERVICE’, with respect 
to McGuire Air Force Base, Wrightstown, 
New Jersey, by striking out ‘$687,000’ and 
inserting in place thereof ‘$786,000’. 

“(b) Public Law 88-390 is amended by 
striking out in clause (3) of section 602 the 
amounts ‘$165,228,000" and ‘8303,348,000’ and 
inserting in place thereof ‘$165,327,000’ and 
*$303,447,000’, respectively. 

“TITLE IV 

“Src. 401. The Secretary of Defense may 
establish or develop military installations 
and facilities by acquiring, constructing, 
converting, rehabilitating, or installing per- 
manent or temporary public works, includ- 
ing site preparation, appurtenances, utilities, 
and equipment, for defense agencies for the 
following projects: 

“Inside the United States 
“Defense Atomic Support Agency 

“Armed Forces Radiobiology Research In- 
stitute, Bethesda, Maryland: Research, de- 
velopment, and test facilities, $1,890,000. 

“Defense Communications Agency 


“Headquarters, Defense Communications 
Agency, Building 12, Navy Department Sery- 
ice Center, Arlington, Virginia: Utilities, 
$290,000. 

“Defense Supply Agency 

“Defense Construction Supply Center, 
Columbus, Ohio: Supply facilities, $59,000. 

“Defense Depot, Memphis, Tennessee: 
Supply facilities, $171,000. 

“Defense Personnel Support Center, Phil- 
adelphia, Pennsylvania: Research, develop- 
ment, and test facilities, $257,000. 

“Defense Depot, Tracy, California: Supply 
facilities, $50,000. 
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“Defense Electronics Supply Center, Day- 
ton, Ohio: Administrative facilities, $428,- 
000. 

“National Security Agency 


“Fort Meade, Maryland: Troop housing, 
$550,000. 

“Kent Island, Maryland: Research, devel- 
opment, and test facilities, $30,000. 


“Outside the United States 
“Defense Atomic Support Agency 


“Johnston Island: Research, development, 
and test facilities, $1,750,000. 


“National Security Agency 


“Frankfurt Post, Tanus District, Germany: 
Operational facilities, $400,000. 


“TITLE V 
“Military family housing 


“Sec, 501. (a) The first sentence of section 
515 of Public Law 84-161 (69 Stat. 352), as 
amended, is amended by striking out ‘1966 
through and including 1967’ and inserting in 
lieu thereof ‘1967 and 1968’. 

“(b) Such section 515 is further amended 
by adding at the end thereof a new sentence 
as follows: ‘In addition to the foregoing, not 
more than 500 housing units may be leased 
during the fiscal years 1967 and 1968 in the 
State of Hawaii in order to provide tempo- 
rary housing relief at or near military instal- 
lations in such State.’ 

“Sec. 502. Section 1594j of title 42, United 
States Code, is amended at subsection (a) by 
deleting the period at the end thereof, sub- 
stituting a colon therefor, and adding the 
following: ‘Provided, That notwithstanding 
the fair rental value of such quarters, or of 
any other housing facilities under the juris- 
diction of a department or agency of the 
United States, no rental charge for occu- 
pancy of family units designated as other 
than public quarters shall be made against 
the basic allowance for quarters of a member 
of a uniformed service in excess of 75 per 
centum of such allowance, except that in no 
event shall the net rental value charged to 
the member's basic allowance for quarters be 
less than the costs of maintaining and oper- 
ating the housing.’ 

“Sec. 503. There is authorized to be ap- 
propriated for use by the Secretary of De- 
fense or his designee as authorized by law 
for support of military family housing, in- 
cluding operating expenses, leasing, main- 
tenance of real property, payments of 
principal and interest on mortgage debts in- 
curred, payments to the Commodity Credit 
Corporation and mortgage insurance premi- 
ums authorized under section 222 of the Na- 
tional Housing Act, as amended (12 U.S.C. 
1715m), an amount not to exceed $511,196,- 
000. 


“TITLE VI 
“General provisions 

“Sec. 601. The Secretary of each military 
department may proceed to establish or de- 
velop installations and facilities under this 
Act without regard to section 3648 of the 
Revised Statutes, as amended (31 U.S.C. 
529), and sections 4774(d) and 9774(d) of 
title 10, United States Code. The authority 
to place permanent or temporary improve- 
ments on land includes authority for sur- 
veys, administration, overhead, planning, 
and supervision incident to construction. 
That authority may be exercised before title 
to the land is approved under section 355 of 
the Revised Statutes, as amended (40 U.S.C. 
255), and even though the land is held tem- 
porarily. The authority to acquire real es- 
tate or land includes authority to make 
surveys and to acquire land, and interests 
in land (including temporary use), by gift, 
purchase, exchange of Government-owned 
land, or otherwise. 

“Sec. 602. There are authorized to be ap- 
propriated such sums as may be necessary 
for the purposes of this Act, but appropria- 
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tions for public works projects authorized 
by titles I, II. III, IV, and V shall not ex- 
ceed— 

“(1) for title I: Inside the United States, 
$57,219,000; Outside the United States, $36,- 
141,000; section 102, $33,000,000; or a total 
of $126,360,000. 

“(2) for title II: Inside the United States, 
$114,138,000; Outside the United States, $9,- 
948,000; section 202, $13,788,000; or a total 
of $137,874,000. 

(3) for title III: Inside the United 
States, $107,098,000; Outside the United 
States, $14,091,000; section 302, $76,825,000; 
or a total of $198,014,000. 

“(4) for title IV: a total of $5,875,000. 

“(5) for title V: Military Family Housing, 
a total of $511,196,000. 

“Sec. 603. Any of the amounts named in 
titles I, II, III, and IV of this Act, may, in 
the discretion of the Secretary concerned, 
be increased by 5 per centum for projects 
inside the United States (other than Alaska) 
and by 10 per centum for projects outside the 
United States or in Alaska, if he determines 
in the case of any particular project that 
such increase (1) is required for the sole 
purpose of meeting unusual variations in 
cost arising in connection with that project, 
and (2) could not have been reasonably an- 
ticipated at the time such project was sub- 
mitted to the Congress. However, the total 
costs of all projects in each such title may 
not be more than the total amount author- 
ized to be appropriated for projects in that 
title. 

“Sec. 604. Whenever 

“(1) the President determines that com- 
pliance with section 2313(b) of title 10, 
United States Code, for contracts made 
under this Act for the establishment or de- 
velopment of military installations and fa- 
cilities in foreign countries would interfere 
with the carrying out of this Act; and 

“(2) the Secretary of Defense and the 
Comptroller General have agreed upon al- 
ternative methods of adequately auditing 
those contracts; 
the President may exempt those contracts 
from the requirements of that section. 

“Sec. 605. Contracts for construction made 
by the United States for performance within 
the United States and its possessions under 
this Act shall be executed under the juris- 
diction and supervision of the Corps of En- 
gineers, Department of the Army, or the 
Naval Facilities Engineering Command, De- 
partment of the Navy, unless the Secretary of 
Defense or his designee determines that be- 
cause such jurisdiction and supervision is 
wholly impracticable such contracts should 
be executed under the jurisdiction and su- 
pervision of another department or Govern- 
ment agency, and shall be awarded, insofar 
as practicable, on a competitive basis to the 
lowest responsible bidder, if the national se- 
curity will not be impaired and the award is 
consistent with chapter 137 of title 10, United 
States Code. Regulations issued by the Sec- 
retary of Defense implementing the provi- 
sions of this section shall provide the de- 
partment or agency requiring such construc- 
tion with the right to select either the Corps 
of Engineers, Department of the Army, or 
the Naval Facilities Engineering Command, 
Department of the Navy, as its construction 
agent, providing that under the facts and 
circumstances that exist at the time of the 
selection of the construction agent, such se- 
lection will not result in any increased cost 
to the United States. The Secretaries of 
the military departments shall report semi- 
annually to the President of the Senate and 
the Speaker of the House of Representatives 
with respect to all contracts awarded on 
other than a competitive basis to the lowest 
responsible bidder. 

“Sec. 606. (a) Notwithstanding the repeal 
provisions of section 606 of the Act of Sep- 
tember 16, 1965, Public Law 89-188 (79 Stat. 
815), all authorizations for military public 
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works (other than family housing), con- 
tained in the Act of August 1, 1964, Public 
Law 88-390 (78 Stat. 363), and all such au- 
thorizations contained in the Act of Septem- 
ber 16, 1965, Public Law 89-188, including 
prior authorizations extended by section 
606(a) (3) of said Act of September 16, 1965, 
to be accomplished by the Secretary of a 
military department in connection with the 
establishment or development of military 
installations, and facilities, and all authori- 
zations for appropriations therefor, and not 
superseded or otherwise modified, are hereby 
authorized, and shall remain in full force 
and effect until October 1, 1968. 

“(b) Notwithstanding the provisions of 
section 606 of the Act of September 16, 1965, 
Public Law 89-188 (79 Stat. 815), effective 
October 1, 1968, all authorizations for con- 
struction of family housing which are con- 
tained in this Act or the Act of September 16, 
1965, Public Law 89-188, including prior au- 
thorizations for construction of family hous- 
ing saved from repeal by the provisions of 
section 606(b) of such Act of September 16, 
1965, are repealed except the authorization 
for family housing projects as to which funds 
have been obligated for construction con- 
tracts or land acquisitions or manufactured 
structural component contracts in whole or 
in part before such date. 

“Sec. 607. Notwithstanding any other pro- 
vision of law, none of the military public 
works authorized by title I, II, II, or IV of 
this Act may be placed under contract until 
such time as those military public works 
previously authorized by law, and for which 
funds have been appropriated and for which 
the authorization has been extended by sec- 
tion 606 of this Act, have been placed under 
contract. The foregoing provision shall not 
apply to military public works previously 
authorized by law which have heretofore 
been deferred and which are certified by the 
Secretary of Defense to be no longer current 
and necessary to the mission of the military 
department or military installation con- 
cerned. Certifications by the Secretary of 
Defense under this section shall be made in 
writing to the Committees on Armed Service 
of the Senate and House of Representatives. 

“Notwithstanding the foregoing provisions 
of this section, any military public work 
authorized by title I, II, III, or IV of this Act 
may be placed under contract if the Secre- 
tary of Defense determines and certifies in 
writing to the Committees on Armed Services 
of the Senate and the House of Representa- 
tives that such project is (1) urgently re- 
quired in the interests of national defense, 
and (2) more essential to the interests of 
national defense than those military public 
works previously authorized by law, de- 
scribed in the first sentence of this section. 

“Src. 608. The last sentence of section 
2674(a) of title 10, United States Code, as 
amended, is amended by changing the figure 
815.000. to ‘$25,000’. 

“Sec. 609. None of the authority contained 
in titles I, II. III. and IV of this Act shall be 
deemed to authorize any building construc- 
tion project inside the United States (other 
than Alaska) at a unit cost in excess of— 

“(1) $32 per square foot for cold-storage 
warehousing; 

(2) $8 per square foot for regular ware- 
housing; 

“(3) $2,300 per man for permanent bar- 
racks; 

(4) $8,500 per man for bachelor officer 
quarters; 
unless the Secretary of Defense or his des- 
ignee determines that, because of special 
circumstances, application to such project of 
the limitations on unit costs contained in 
this section is impracticable. 

“Sec. 610. (a) On and after the date of 
enactment of this Act all construction au- 
thorized in annual military construction au- 
thorization Acts shall be designed using tech- 
niques developed by the Office of Civil De- 
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fense to maximize fallout protection, where 
such can be done without impairing the 
purpose for which the construction is au- 
thorized or the effectiveness of the structure, 
unless exempted from this requirement un- 
der regulations prescribed by the Secretary 
of Defense or his designee. 

“(b) The Secretary of Defense shall make 
appropriate provision for the utilization of 
technical design and construction methods 
in the preparation of design and construction 
plans and in construction under this Act, to 
assure carrying out the purposes of this sec- 
tion; and for such purposes expenditures on 
individual projects shall not exceed one per 
centum of the amount authorized for that 
project. 

“Sec, 611. Section 607(b) of Public Law 
89-188 is amended by deleting the words 
‘July 1, 1967’ and inserting in lieu thereof the 
words ‘December 31, 1970’ and adding at the 
end thereof ‘nor shall any of this land be set 
aside or committed by the Department of 
Defense for use by any other agency of the 
Federal Government other than the De- 
partment of Defense. However, the Depart- 
ment of Defense may, if and when directed 
by the President, enter into a leasing ar- 
rangement with the Federal Aviation Agency 
for a period not to extend beyond December 
31, 1970, and subject to a one-year revoca- 
tion provision whereby the Federal Aviation 
Agency or its designee may operate the run- 
ways, taxiways, hangars, parking aprons, and 
other related facilities at the Bolling-Ana- 
costia complex for appropriate aviation pur- 
poses, The said lease shall not include fa- 
cilities which are required for military ac- 
tivities. Such leasing arrangements shall be 
reported to the Committees on Armed Serv- 
ices of the Senate and the House of Repre- 
sentatives.’ 

“Sec. 612. In the case of any public works 
project for which advance planning, con- 
struction design and architectural services 
are estimated to cost $50,000 or more, which 
are to be funded from moneys hereafter ap- 
propriated for such purposes pursuant to 
authority of section 723 of title 31, U.S.C., the 
Secretary of Defense shall describe the proj- 
ect and report the estimated cost of such 
services not less than 30 days prior to initial 
obligation of funds therefor to the Commit- 
tees on Armed Services of the Senate and 
House of Representatives. 

“Src. 613. Section 611 of the Military Con- 
struction Authorization Act, 1966 (79 Stat. 
818), is amended to read as follows: 

„a) No camp, post, station, base, yard, or 
other installation under the authority of the 
Department of Defense shall be closed or 
abandoned until the expiration of thirty days 
of continuous session of the Congress follow- 
ing the date on which the Secretary of De- 
fense or the Secretary of a military depart- 
ment makes a full report of the facts in- 
cluding the justification for such proposed 
action to the Congress. 

“‘(b) For the purposes of subparagraph 
(a) continuity of session shall be considered 
as broken only by an adjournment of the 
Congress sine die; but in the computation of 
the thirty-day period there shall be excluded 
the days on which either House is not in ses- 
sion because of an adjournment of more than 
three days to a day certain. 

„e) This section shall apply only to 
posts, camps, stations, bases, yards, or other 
installations that are located in the United 
States and Puerto Rico and have a total mili- 
tary and civilian complement of more than 
two hundred and fifty. It shall not apply to 
any facility used primarily for river and har- 
bor projects or flood control projects.” 

“Sec. 614. The Secretary of Defense is au- 
thorized and directed to make a comprehen- 
sive study with respect to the desirability of 
(1) transferring the Defense Language Insti- 
tute from the Washington, District of Colum- 
bia, area to the lands formerly constituting 
Biggs Air Force Base, Texas, and (2) de- 
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molishing the four existing piers at the Bos- 
ton Naval Shipyard, Boston, Massachusetts, 
and constructing three new piers and carry- 
ing out related operations associated there- 
with at such shipyard. The Secretary shall 
report the findings of such study, together 
with recommendations as he deems appro- 
priate, to the Committee on Armed Services 
of the Senate and the House of Represent- 
atives not later than six months after the 
date of enactment of this Act. 

“Sec, 615. Titles I, II, III, IV, V, and VI of 
this Act may be cited as the Military Con- 
struction Authorization Act, 1967’. 


“TITLE VII 
“Reserve Forces facilities 


“Src. 701. Subject to chapter 133 of title 10, 
United States Code, the Secretary of Defense 
may establish or develop additional facili- 
ties for the Reserve Forces, including the ac- 
quisition of land therefor, but the cost of 
such facilities shall not exceed— 

“(1) for the Department of the Navy: 
Naval and Marine Corps Reserves, $5,000,000. 
“(2) for Department of the Air Force: 

“(a) Air National Guard of the United 
States, $8,900,000. 

“(b) Air Force Reserve, $3,300,000. 

“Src. 702. The Secretary of Defense may 
establish or develop installations and facili- 
ties under this title without regard to sec- 
tion 3648 of the Revised Statutes, as amended 
(31 U.S.C. 529), and sections 4774(d) and 
9774(d) of title 10, United States Code. 
The authority to place permanent or tempo- 
rary improvements on land includes author- 
ity for surveys, administration, overhead, 
planning, and supervision incident to con- 
struction. That authority may be exercised 
before title to the land is approved under 
section 355 of the Revised Statutes, as 
amended (40 U.S.C. 255), and even though 
the land is held temporarily. The authority 
to acquire real estate or land includes au- 
thority to make surveys and to acquire land, 
and interests in land (including temporary 
use), by gift, purchase, exchange of Govern- 
ment-owned land, or otherwise. 

“Src. 703. This title may be cited as the 
‘Reserve Forces Facilities Authorization Act, 
1967’.” 

And the House agree to the same. 

L. MENDEL RIVERS, 

PHILIP J. PHILBIN, 

F. EDWARD HÉBERT, 

MELVIN PRICE, 

O. C. FISHER, 

PORTER Harpy, Jr., 

WILLIAM H. BATES, 

LESLIE C. ARENDS, 

ALVIN E. O'KONSEI, 

WILLIAM G. BRAY, 
Managers on the Part of the House. 

HENRY M. JACKSON, 

Howarp W. CANNON, 

ROBERT C. BYRD, 

DANIEL K. INOUYE, 

STROM THURMOND, 

JOHN G. TOWER, 
Managers on the Part oj the Senate. 


STATEMENT 

The managers on the part of the House at 
the conference on the disagreeing votes of 
the two Houses on the amendment of the 
House to the bill (S. 3105) to authorize cer- 
tain construction at military installations, 
and for other purposes, submit the following 
statement in explanation of the effect of the 
action agreed upon by the conferees and 
recommended in the accompanying confer- 
ence report: 

LEGISLATION IN CONFERENCE 

On May 25, 1966, the Senate passed S. 
3105, which is the fiscal year 1967 military 
construction authorization for the Depart- 
ment of Defense and Reserve components. 

On August 10, 1966, the House considered 
the legislation and amended it by striking 
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all language after the enacting clause and 
wrote a new bill. 


COMPARISON OF HOUSE AND SENATE BILLS 


S. 3105, as passed by the Senate, provided 
construction authorization to the military 
departments and the Department of Defense 
for fiscal year 1967 in the total amount of 
$975,671,000. 

The bill, as passed by the House, provided 
new authorization in the amount of $1,065,- 
973,000, 

The House bill, therefore, represented an 
increase of $90,728,000 in the amount pre- 
viously approved by the Senate. 


SUMMARY OF RESOLUTION OF DIFFERENCES 


As a consequence of a conference between 
the House and Senate on the differences in 
S. 3105, the conferees agreed to a new ad- 
justed authorization for military construc- 
tion for fiscal year 1967 in the total amount 
of $1,005,842,000. 

The new total authorization agreed to by 
the conferees, therefore, represents an in- 
crease in the amount previously approved by 
the Senate of $30,115,000 and represents a 
reduction of $60,131,000 in the amount pre- 
viously approved by the House. 

The total construction authorization rec- 
ommended by the conferees for fiscal year 
1967 of $1,005,842,000 is 877,220,000 less than 
the amount of military construction author- 
ization in fiscal year 1966 by Public Law 89 
188, that figure being $1,780,062,000. 

The Department of Defense and the re- 
spective military departments had requested 
a total of $1,051,084,000 of new construction 
authorization for fiscal year 1967. The ac- 
tion of the conferees, therefore, reduces this 
departmental request by $45,242,000. 


TITLE I—ARMY 


The Senate had approved construction in 
the amount of $123,192,000 for the Depart- 
ment of the Army. 

The House increased this figure by $28,- 
616,000. 

The conferees agreed to restore $6,468,000 
of this increase by the House, and agreed to 
a new total authorization for title I in the 
amount of $126,360,000. 

The restoration of $6,468,000 of construc- 
tion authority is contained in the items in 
the bill as follows: 


Fort Eustis, Va. 


The Department of Defense requested 
$512,000 for support facilities to round out a 
regimental complex at Fort Eustis originally 
contained a group headquarters, a battalion 
headquarters, a classroom, an administra- 
tion and storage building, a unit chapel and 
a dispensary. The group headquarters, bat- 
talion headquarters and the classroom quali- 
fied for submission in the President’s budget 
under the DOD review criteria since they pro- 
vided command, control, and training facili- 
ties for a Strategic Army Force (STRAF) 
unit. 

The Senate denied this item. 

The House conferees pointed out that the 
unit is now performing these functions in 
diverted World War II barracks space that 
is deteriorated, crowded, and is inadequately 
lighted, heated, and ventilated. It is ex- 
tremely difficult to maintain unit integrity 
and operational control within this high 
priority STRAF unit (48th Transportation 
Group) under these conditions. This proj- 
ect is necessary to eliminate overcrowding 
and to facilitate operational control and 
training of troops. 

The Senate receded. 

U.S. Military Academy, West Point, N.Y. 


The House had added to the bill $15,- 
747,000 to construct a Cadet Union Building, 
Quartermaster refrigeration storage, Thayer 
Road relocation and interchange, and an in- 
door rifle-pistol range. 
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The House receded on its position on the 
Cadet Union Building on the basis that fur- 
ther study of what facilities are to be located 
in the building, should be undertaken. 

The House conferees insisted upon the 
inclusion of the Quartermaster refrigeration 
storage because the permanent cold storage 
capacity at West Point is inadequate to meet 
the existing loads. - 

Of the total 13,900 square feet of refriger- 
ated storage and meat preparation area au- 
thorized on the basis of projected post popu- 
lation, there is in existence or authorized, 
10,155 square feet. In addition, the existing 
refrigerators are individually cooled by sepa- 
rate compressors and condensing units, thus 
requiring excessive maintenance. 

The House conferees were also successful 
in their efforts to include $1,611,000 for the 
relocation of Thayer Road. The relocation 
of this road is required in order to eliminate 
a serious traffic hazard and to allow proper 
phasing of the expansion of the utilities and 
roads to accommodate the expansion pro- 
gram of the Corps of Cadets. 

Thayer Road separates the cadet academic 
and athletic fields from the barracks-mess 
area. As a result, the movement of cadets 
from one area to another for their daily 
classes presents auto-pedestrian conflicts 
with attendent safety hazards. As the Corps 
increases in strength, this problem will be- 
come more acute. 

The House conferees also were able to get 
included in the bill $513,000 for an indoor 
rifie-pistol range. The existing indoor rifle 
and pistol ranges are inadequate in size and 
construction to accommodate the present 
cadet rifle and pistol clubs. As a result, 
membership limitations must be imposed, 
thus denying to many cadets the opportu- 
nity to participate in this extracurricular 
activity which contributes to their expertise 
in the profession of arms. 


Fort Jackson, S.C. 


The House had added $1,441,000 for con- 
struction of a sewage treatment facility at 
Fort Jackson, S.C. The Senate conferees 
agreed to retention of this item. 

The present plant, built in 1941, provides 
complete sewage treatment with a capacity 
of 5 million gallons per day. The plant is 
adequate to support Fort Jackson but despite 
efforts of the Army, the plant is the cause 
of noxious and unpleasant odors which are 
an annoyance to residents in the adjacent 
Lake Katherine and Heyward Park areas, two 
residential areas immediately adjacent to 
Fort Jackson. Most of the homes in this 
area have been built since 1950. A petition 
dated May 2, 1963, signed by 48 property 
Owners in these areas urged Fort Jackson 
to discontinue operation of the Fort Jackson 
sewage treatment plant and to join in a 
municipal plan for joint construction of new 
sewage treatment facilities. 

The city of Columbia, S.C., plans shortly 
to construct a new primary sewage treatment 
plant on the Congaree River and the city 
is agreeable to Fort Jackson’s participating 
in construction of this plant. Such par- 
ticipation is a logical solution to the nui- 
sance. The primary treatment proposed by 
the city of Columbia has the approval of 
the South Carolina State Stream Pollution 
Control Commission, which is pressing for 
early construction. The Federal Water Pol- 
lution Control Administration has approved 
treatment of wastes from Fort Jackson in 
the city primary treatment plant as an ex- 
ception to current policy that Federal instal- 
lations provide not less than the equivalent 
of secondary sewage treatment. 

It is anticipated that Fort Jackson will be 
forced to abandon its present plant in the 
near future. If this occurs, a new Army 
plant will have to be constructed on the 
Congaree River, at an estimated cost of at 
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least $500,000 in excess of the cost of this 
joint project. 


Fort Chaffee, Ark. 


The Army had requested $225,000 for a 
sewage treatment plant at Fort Chaffee, Ark., 
and the Senate deleted this item, The House 
conferees were able to get it restored. 

Raw sewage is being dumped into the 
Arkansas River at Fort Chaffee contrary to 
Arkansas State law and the Federal Water 
Pollution Control Act (Public Law 660, 84th 
Congress). The purpose of this project was 
to provide treatment of the Fort Chaffee 
sewage so as to preclude contamination of 
the Arkansas River from this source. Al- 
though Fort Chaffee is inactive, a permanent 
population of about 300 persons will remain 
and, in addition, a summer training popula- 
tion of about 7,500 will exist. Three methods 
of overcoming the problem were investigated 
with the result that the project as herein 
proposed proved to be the most economical 
to build and operate. 


Fort Wolters, Tez. 


The House added an academic building at 
Fort Wolters, Tex., in the amount of 
$1,026,000. The House conferees were suc- 
cessful in retaining this item in the bill. 

Fort Wolters, Tex., is the Army’s perma- 
nent primary helicopter school where all 
Army helicopter pilots receive primary flight 
training. 

The present facilities for academic train- 
ing of these students consist of 49,717 SF 
scattered in 10 separate temporary and semi- 
permanent buildings. These facilities are 
inadequate to support the training mission 
of the U.S. Army Primary Helicopter School. 
Existing classrooms and training facilities 
were provided by forcing other units to va- 
cate buildings in order to make space avail- 
able for training. The units forced to vacate 
these training facilities now must utilize day 
rooms, company orderly rooms, equipment 
maintenance shops or outdoor training areas 
to facilitate specialist type training. The 
major structures now being used as school 
facilities consist of two modified, semi- 
permanent motor vehicle shops and mainte- 
nance buildings and a converted battalion 
headquarters building. One classroom is a 
converted tool storage room located in one 
corner of a hangar. None of these buildings 
are suitable for optimum classroom use. 
They were designed for other purposes and 
as such do not adapt to conversion for ade- 
quate classrooms. All of these facilities are 
poorly lighted and are located in areas hav- 
ing a high noise level due to their proximity 
to helicopter maintenance, landing and take- 
off areas. The proposed project is designed 
to support a programed input of 3,500 stu- 
dents annually on a phased basis in three 
courses of instruction. Two of the class- 
rooms will be large enough to accommodate 
a light observation helicopter and other 
training aids and have adequate space to 
accommodate 60 students in each classroom. 
These two classrooms will be used for in- 
struction in aircraft maintenance. Student 
officers and warrant officers spend half of 
each training day in the classroom. The 
present use of widely dispersed makeshift 
facilities seriously impairs the quality of the 
instructional environment at this important 
Army school installation. 


Fort Richardson, Alaska 

The House added $813,000 for a conversion 
of the powerplant fuel from coal to gas at 
Fort Richardson, and after considerable 
discussion the House conferees’ view 
prevailed. 

The proposal for conversion is one of econ- 
omy, and of necessity to assure a continuous 
supply of fuel to this plant that provides 
electricity and heat to the entire 
installation. 
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Based on today’s cost of coal, conversion at 
a capital saving cost of $813,000 would be 
amortized in less than one year by an annual 
saving of $970,000. 

At the present time, the base has entered 
into a contract for coal and the contract 
will run until June 30, 1967. It is the intent 
of the conferees that the coal contract 
should be fulfilled before the conversion 
from coal to gas. 

The conferees were concerned about the 
-displacement of coal miners as the result 
of this decision and believe that the Federal 
Government should exert every effort to find 
employment for these displaced coal miners 
when the mines are closed as a result of 
this action. 

Section 103 


The Department of Defense requested 
permanent legislation which would codify 
and make permanent the emergency con- 
struction authority traditionally carried in 
the 03 section of each title of the bill re- 
lating to military departments, 

The Senate, while modifying the amounts 
contained in the DoD request and limiting 
this authority to the military departments, 
in essence followed the request of the De- 
partment of Defense. 

The House elected to continue past pro- 
cedures and included the 03 sections. It 
was the belief of the House conferees that 
the amount provided for emergency con- 
struction should be in direct relation to the 
total requested in the bill and the Depart- 
ment of Defense construction program rather 
than giving this permanent authority. It 
was the belief of the House conferees that 
there was no showing during the hearings as 
to why the requested permanent authority 
would be better or was needed as long as an 
emergency construction provision was pro- 
vided for each of the services in each annual 
military construction authorization bill. 

The position of the House conferees pre- 
valled. 

The House conferees receded from their 
position in respect to other items in title I 
amounting to a reduction of $22,148,000, 
some of which were classified items. 


Defense Language Institute 


The Senate authorized $3.3 million for 
improvements to facilities at the former 
Biggs Air Force Base, El Paso, Tex. 

The House refused to authorize a similar 
amount, 

In December 1965, the Secretary of Defense 
announced that the Strategic Air Command 
Mission of Biggs Air Force Base will be in- 
activated by July 1966. Thus, the Depart- 
ment of the Air Force no longer has require- 
ments for this facility. The Secretary in 
his announcement of the base closure, also 
announced the proposed transfer of the 
air base to the Department of the Army for 
consolidation with Fort Bliss, a contiguous 
installation having over one million acres 
of land. Under the present request, the site 
would be used as the home of the head- 
quarters and east coast branch of the Defense 
Language Institute now located at the Ana- 
costia Naval Annex, Washington, D.C., and 
the Air Force English Language Training 
School now located at Lackland Air Force 
Base in Texas. 

At Biggs, there are 800 units of family 
housing, 289 miscellaneous structures, air- 
field facilities, roads and utilities construct- 
ed at a total cost of approximately $49 mil- 
lion. 

At first blush, it seemed logical to move 
some military function to use the base that 
was being vacated by the Air Force, but 
‘during the hearings we learned that because 
of the present buildup of military forces, 
every unit of family housing which was va- 
cated by Air Force personnel at Biggs was 
already being utilized by personnel from 
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Fort Bliss and that the overfiow from. Bliss 
was filling up the bachelor office quarters 
and enlisted personnel spaces in the dormi- 
tories so the immediate need to utilize this 
base became less and less apparent to the 
committee. 

At the present time, the headquarters for 
the Defense Language Institute at Anacostia 
and the east coast branch of the Defense 
Language Institute are located on 2 acres 
of land which were obtained from the Depart- 
ment of Interior, and indications are that the 
Department of Interior wants this land back 
for park purposes. Sometime in the future, 
it will probably be necessary to relocate the 
headquarters and the Institute. 

It became obvious to the committee dur- 
ing the hearings that after the decision was 
made to vacate Biggs Air Force Base, an effort 
was being made by the services to find some- 
thing to move there to fill up this space. 
Biggs Air Force Base contains over 6,000 
acres of land. 

But facilities are only one of the problems 
involved in this matter, It became apparent 
during the hearings that responsible officials 
of the Defense Language Institute did not 
select Biggs as a site for possible relocation 
nor was the Assistant Secretary of Defense 
for Education even consulted concerning this 
move. The House conferees pointed out that 
during the hearings defense witnesses stated 
that there was a great need to expand the 
language program in the Department of De- 
fense. The House does not doubt the ne- 
cessity for this expansion program but if 
there is present need for expansion the com- 
mittee was of the belief that the movement 
to Biggs would not solve the present prob- 
lem. 

For instance, of the present inhouse faculty 
of the Defense Language Institute, only 7 out 
of the 65 instructors have indicated a will- 
ingness to move to the El Paso area, It 
should be borne in mind that of the present 
faculty, many are part-time employees and 
are foreign personnel who are stationed here 
in Washington as a result of their spouses’ 
association here with embassies of foreign 
missions. Thus, a complete new recruitment 
program for faculty would have to be under- 
taken. 

Assurances were given that the University 
of Texas, which is located nearly 600 miles 
from Biggs, would increase its faculty and 
would establish a branch at El Paso to assist 
in this teaching mission. Also, we were told 
that one of the universities in New Mexico 
would expand its language facility to meet 
this need. In other words, it became ap- 
parent that if the Defense Language Institute 
were moved to Biggs they would be almost 
starting out from scratch to build a faculty 
and a language school because of the base 
closure at Biggs. 

But then when we examined closely into 
the matter, the House found that not even 
the facilities at Biggs would be available. 
For instance, as recently as July 16, 1966, 
the Army activated a new air defense unit, 
the 4th Battalion, 60th Artillery, which is 
composed of four M-42 batteries and one 
quad 50. 

There is no housing at Biggs that is cur- 
rently available and really no bachelor of- 
ficer quarters or dormitory spaces which are 
available. 

So, without either faculty or facilities 
available for the move, the House decided 
that more study must be given to this mat- 
ter before authorization to improve the fa- 
cilities could be given. 

But of equal importance is the very mis- 
sion of the Defense Language Institute. In 
the first place, it is designated as the east 
coast branch of the institute. It was hard 
for the House members to fathom Texas as 
being part of the east coast. 

It was difficult for the House to justify any 
cost savings with the cost of transporting 
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students from all over the eastern sector of 
the United States to El Paso. 

Frankly, another consideration must be 
borne in mind, and that is that much of the 
foreign language training program associated 
with Defense Intelligence activities and the 
headquarters for Defense Intelligence is lo- 
cated in the Washington, D.C., area. It is 
important that people going into this work 
associate and familiarize themselves with 
embassy personnel in the Washington area, 

Still another consideration entered into 
the House’s action and that relates to the 
total language program in the Department 
of Defense. For instance, at the present time 
the Army is teaching the Special Forces the 
Vietnamese language at Fort Bragg, N.C. The 
Navy is teaching the amphibious forces some 
Vietnamese in Coronado, Calif. These pro- 
grams are not under the direction of the 
Defense Language Institute. In addition, 
dozens of foreign language courses in the 
country are under various service programs. 
It seemed that study should be made to- 
ward consolidating the responsibility for 
these various language programs under one 
central authority. 

There were sO many unresolved questions 
that to authorize $3.3 million to provide for 
improvement to facilities so that the lan- 
guage school could be transferred was very 
unwise at this time. 

The Senate receded. 


TITLE Ilt—NAVY 


The House approved $154,104,000 in new 
construction authorization for the Depart- 
ment of the Navy. 

The Senate had approved $118,114,000. 

The conferees agreed to a new total in the 
amount of $137,874,000. 

The items restored by the conferees 
amount to $19,760,000 and are as follows: 


Naval Ordnance Laboratory, White Oak, Md. 


The Senate deleted $3,847,000 for a hyper- 
velocity wind tunnel at the Naval Ordnance 
Laboratory, White Oak, Md. 

The House restored this item, The House 
conferees pointed out that for leadership in 
the world of ballistic missiles, the United 
States needs this project. There is no other 
facility in the free world which can ground- 
test new reentry vehicle shapes under condi- 
tions similar to those they will meet as they 
plunge through the atmosphere toward their 
targets. 

In the past 2 years, ballistic missile war- 
heads have acquired radically new shapes 
and trajectories, in order to make them less 
vulnerable to countermeasures. But without 
wind tunnels which can simulate the speeds 
and pressures of the new trajectories, missile 
designers must use full-scale tests in devel- 
oping their designs. One full-scale test can 
cost as much as the entire p: wind 
tunnel, and yield a tiny fraction of the data 
which would come from 1 day’s operation, 

The new tunnel would operate at speeds 
up to 20 times the speed of sound and at a 
pressure of 75,000 pounds per square inch. 

The view of the House conferees prevailed. 


U.S. Naval Hospital, Chelsea, Mass. 


The House added $9,300,000 to provide for 
construction of a permanent hospital build- 
ing consisting of 364 beds and supporting 
clinical and administrative bases to replace 
beds and support functions housed in tem- 
porary buildings constructed in early 1940, 
and in the crowded and inadequate main 
hospital building constructed in 1913. 

Replacement hospital facilities are re- 
quired to provide outpatient clinic, X-ray, 
laboratory, nursing and treatment facilities 
as a replacement for obsolete, inadequate 
and dispersed temporary facilities. Two per- 
manent facilities, Building 22 and Building 
82, are at present overcrowded in order to 
concentrate patients in hospital wards prox- 
imate to messing, operating, laboratory and 
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X-ray facilities. Building 22, which was 
built in 1913, frequently has 35 patients on 
wards designed to care for only 23 patients. 
Solaria have been converted to bed use to 
provide care in permanent construction. 
This overcrowding coupled with a complete 
lack of relaxation areas for patients on wards 
prevents a reasonable amount of patient- 
doctor privacy to exist. Temporary buildings 
58, 68, 70 and 71 are deteriorated, obsolete, 
and outlying from the main structures. 
These buildings are from 100 to 750 feet in 
distance from entrances to the main hospi- 
tal building, Building 22, presenting prob- 
lems in transporting food, patients, supplies, 
etc., between buildings, particularly in the 
inclement weather experienced in this area 
during the winter months. Because of the 
crowding in Building 22 with every space 
utilized, outpatient clinic facilities are not 
adequate to handle the current military and 
retired outpatient load. Both the X-ray De- 
partment and the Laboratory Department 
are located in a basement in spaces originally 
designed for bulk storage. These crowded 
spaces rely on restricted natural ventilation 
and antiquated lighting systems for opera- 
tion, and sufficient space is not available to 
install necessary equipment for the current 
practice of medicine, 

The population supported by the Naval 
Hospital, Chelsea, Mass., amounts to 137,611 
active duty and retired military personnel 
and their dependents. The projected out- 
patient workload for this hospital is 163,258 
visits / year. 

The view of the House conferees prevailed. 


U.S. Naval Hospital, Memphis, Tenn. 


The House also added $6,613,000 to provide 
for the replacement of a 230-bed hospital 
at this installation. This was not a portion 
of the Senate bill. 

The House conferees pointed out that con- 
struction of modern hospital facilities at U.S. 
Naval Hospital, Memphis, Tenn., is required 
for the replacement of the existing, obsolete, 
deteriorated, temporary frame, barracks-type, 
cantonment facilities which were constructed 
in the early 1940’s. Administrative and 
treatment spaces are substandard as to space 
and design and are widely dispersed through- 
out the buildings which are to be replaced. 
The present hospital consisting of 47 build- 
ings is constructed entirely of wood on con- 
crete block piers. The floors are sagging, the 
roof is highly flammable, the archaic electri- 
cal system will not accommodate modern 
equipment, the heating system is poor and 
requires constant maintenance of wartime 
valves and steam distribution lines, only 
critical areas are air conditioned, most of 
the buildings lack water sprinkling fire pro- 
tection equipment, and the various ward and 
clinical spaces are dispersed over a wide area 
connected by corridors in excess of 2,500 feet 
in length. The consolidation of patient 
treatment facilities into one building is ur- 
gently required in order to maintain the 
quality of medical services expected in a 
Naval Hospital. Effective use of manpower 
and efficiencies of operations required to pro- 
vide medical services for authorized person- 
nel can only be achieved by a modern medi- 
cal facility such as the one for which this 
project is submitted. If this hospital project 
is not provided, general clinical and hospi- 
talization services will be impeded and cur- 
tailed and continued accreditation by the 
Joint Commission on Accreditation of Hospi- 
tals will be in jeopardy. The population to 
be supported by the Naval Hospital, Mem- 
phis, Tenn., amounts to 40,542 active duty 
and retired personnel and their dependents 
in the Memphis area. The projected outpa- 
tient workload for this population is 122,586 
visits/year. 

The Senate agreed to go along with the 
House position. 
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The House receded from their position in 
respect to other items in title II amounting 
to a reduction of $16,230,000. 


Section 203 


As explained under section 103, the emer- 
gency construction authority, the House 
view prevailed and this is the section per- 
taining to the emergency construction for 
the Navy. 

Section 205 


Last year, through Public Law 89-188, 
authorization was given for improvements to 
the naval shipyard, Boston, Mass., for Dry 
Dock 5 improvements in the amount of 
$4,500,000. This amount was not funded by 
the Congress. 

After the Senate action on this bill, it was 
called to the attention of the House that the 
total project would cost $2,893,000 additional 
or a total cost of $7,393,000. The House 
authorized this additional amount of money. 

The House conferees pointed out that this 
Dry Dock 5, located at the main Naval Ship- 
yard, Boston, was built in 1943 as a building 
dock for World War II DE's and DD’s. It has 
a water depth of 20 feet 6 inches below mean 
high water and a length of 516 feet. Because 
of the increased size and draft of modern 
destroyer type ships and the additional depth 
required for sonar domes projecting as much 
as 10 feet below the keel line, Dry Dock 5 is 
now limited to docking only the older, small- 
er destroyers and miscellaneous small auxil- 
iary ships. Only one other dock at the main 
yard has capability for the larger destroyer 
types, however it can not accommodate the 
number of ships assigned for overhaul and 
repair. Unless Dry Dock 5 is improved as 
proposed, its usefulness will continue to de- 
cline as the older destroyers are replaced by 
modern deep draft types. The proposed im- 
provement to Dry Dock 5 will give this dock 
the capability of docking all deep draft ships. 

Incident to the closure of the New York 
Naval Shipyard on 30 June 1966 and the 
phase out of the Portsmouth Naval Shipyard 
by 1975, the present 34 east coast naval ship- 
yard dry docks will be reduced to 26. Of 
the remaining 26 dry docks, only 12 can ac- 
cept deep draft destroyer types. With the 
present number of deep draft ships in the 
fleet, the east coast is already dry dock 
critical including the use of the dry docks in 
Portsmouth. By 1970, the number of deep 
draft ships will further increase and the 
existing dry dock criticality will be ag- 
gravated by the loss of those in Portsmouth. 
To be able to handle the east coast workload, 
it is mandatory that 5 of the 14 dry docks 
not now capable of deep draft docking, be 
modified so as to acquire this capability. 
Program action for this modification in- 
cludes one dry dock each in the Charleston 
and Norfolk Naval Shipyards and three in 
the Boston Naval Shipyard, commencing 
with Dry Dock 5. The time frame for the 
modernization of these dry docks has been 
programmed to fit the fleet requirements for 
deep draft ship overhauls. To complete the 
3 dock modernization presently programmed 
for Boston will require approximately 10 
years since they must be accomplished con- 
secutively. 

The Senate receded. 


Naval hospital, Roosevelt Roads, P.R. 


The Department of Defense had requested 
$3,970,000 which would have provided for 
a new 80-bed hospital and a corpsmen's 
barracks for Roosevelt Roads, Puerto Rico. 

The Senate deleted these items and they 
were later restored by the House. It was 
the position of the House conferees that 
these projects were necessary because of the 
buildup of base population and activities 
at Roosevelt Roads. 

The Senate conferees were adamant in 
their position, however, that further study 
should be made of these projects to insure 
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that we would not be abandoning Rodriguez 
General Hospital in San Juan, Puerto Rico, 
only to be asked for a replacement hospital 
at San Juan at a later time. 

The House conferees agreed with those of 
the Senate that if the Rodriguez Hospital 
were abandoned as a military hospital, they 
should have assurances from the Depart- 
ment of Defense and the Navy that no new 
hospital would later be included in a mili- 
tary construction authorization request. At 
the time of the conference, such assurances 
had not been received. 

It was the belief of the conferees that so 
long as there is a substantial military popu- 
lation in the San Juan area, Rodriguez Gen- 
eral Hospital be retained in the military in- 
ventory. 

The House receded. 

TITLE III—DEPARTMENT OF THE AIR FORCE 


The House had authorized new construc- 
tion for the Department of the Air Force in 
the amount of $217,427,000. 

The Senate had authorized for the Depart- 
ment of the Air Force a total of $190,016,000, 
for a difference of $27,411,000. 

The conferees agreed to restore projects 
in the amount of $8,426,000. 

The items comprising this $8,426,000 are 
as follows: 


NORAD Headquarters, Colorado Springs, 
Colo. 


The Department of Defense requested 
$3,797,000 at this installation. Of this 
amount, $1,540,000 was for work necessary to 
provide changes in system requirements and 
unforeseen problems such as unbalanced 
heat and airconditioning, electromagnetic 
pulse protection and water-seepage space, 
rock movement operation of metal-sealed 
doors and additional access, safety and se- 
curity devices. The remainder was for set- 
tlements negotiated but not paid and the 
estimated amount required to settle five re- 
maining validated claims. 

The Senate deleted $500,000 of this. 
amount in the belief that this amount was 
adequate. 

The House authorized all that was re- 
quested. 

The conferees split the difference, adding 
$250,000 to the amount authorized by the 
Senate. 

It is recognized that only the validated 
claims will be paid. 


Tyndall Air Force Base, Fla. 


The House added four projects to the bill 
which were not included by the Senate nor 
requested by the Department of Defense at. 
this installation. The items are as follows: 
Combined civil engineering facility at a cost 
of $560,000; air conditioning for officers’ 
quarters, $75,000; Air Police Operations 
Building, $172,000; and test cell replacement 
at a cost of $473,000. 

The House conferees pointed out that the 
combined civil engineering facility is re- 
quired to support base missions, including 
operations of utilities, maintenance and 
minor repair of buildings and structures, 
flight line maintenance shops, fuel distribu- 
tion systems, roads, streets and grounds. 
The existing structures used by the civil 
engineer activities are all in excess of twenty 
years of age, being of theatre of operation 
type, constructed during WW II. Present 
facilities except for shop buildings were not. 
designed for civil engineering use and all 
are totally inadequate. Present structures 
are beyond economical repair or rehabilita- 
tion, do not conform with minimum fire 
safety, operational standards and Air Force 
eriteria and are to be razed. Facilities 
presently located in these buildings will be 
moved to the proposed facility. The pro- 
posed combined facility will result in the: 
most economical construction. 

The Senate receded. 
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The House conferees pointed out that the 
test cell replacement facility is required to 
provide an adequate test cell with sound 
suppressors for jet engine testing of ap- 
proximately 720 aircraft engines per year. 
The existing test stands are inadequate, as 
the excessive noise level, hazardous opera- 
tional conditions, abnormal maintenance and 
obsolete equipment, limit the utilization 
and support required for the assigned cen- 
tury series and trainer type aircraft at this 
base. Further, the existing test cell is ad- 
jacent to an airmen housing project and 
the noise generated by the test cell, when 
operated day or night, creates intolerable 
noise conditions affecting the health and 
well being of personnel. These obsolete test 
stand facilities are to be removed following 
completion of this project. 

The Senate receded. 

The House conferees pointed out that the 
air conditioning of the Officers’ quarters is 
required to provide adequate housing for 
80 officers assigned to temporary duty at 
this base. Five officers’ quarters housing a 
total of 80 people are used to accommodate 
visiting and student officers. Many of these 
officers are general and senior officers at- 
tending the Interceptor Weapons School. 
Other student officers attend the F-101 and 
F-106 transition schools and the Weapons 
Center activities. Most of these officers will 
be flying aircraft, often new to them, and it 
will be necessary for them to be fully rested 
at night in order for them to perform their 
duties. Lack of air conditioning during the 
hot and humid summer months is not con- 
ducive to relaxation and rest. 

The Senate receded. 

The House conferees pointed out that the 
Air Police Operations building is required to 
provide an adequate facility for security and 
law enforcement. The present facility 
has deteriorated beyond economical repair 
and is not suitable for its intent and pur- 
pose. It was built in 1942 of very temporary 
material for use as the construction contrac- 
tor’s office during construction of Tyndall 
AFB. It houses the base’s Central Security 
Control facility and defense weapons storage 
room, the administrative offices of the direc- 
tor of security and law enforcement plus 13 
other personnel and the base's pass and reg- 
istration office which is entered by an aver- 
age of 175 persons each day. Building foun- 
dations and framing have settled and rotted 
to the extent that the building is not weath- 
erproof, and can not be renovated to improve 
its usefulness. Base defense, visitor control 
and security factors require careful position- 
ing of this building, and no other building 
is now available that can be used. When 
this project is complete, existing building 
will be razed. 

The Senate receded. 

Elmendorf Air Force Base, Alaska 

The House added $900,000 for conversion 
of the heating plant at Elmendorf Air Force 
Base, Alaska, from coal to gas. 

While the conferees agreed to include this 
project on this base as well as at Fort Rich- 
ardson, Alaska, they do so on the basis 
that the current coal contract which is due 
to expire on June 30, 1967, will be fulfilled. 


Travis Air Force Base, Calif. 


The House added two items for Travis Air 
Force Base, Calif., in the amount of $514,000. 
These were for alteration to the passenger 
terminal costing $140,000, and a fleet service 
facility costing $374,000. 

After the passing of the House bill, it was 
learned that the alteration to the passenger 
terminal facility is now underway with fiscal 
year 1966 supplemental funds. 

The House conferees pointed out that the 
project is required to provide adequate facil- 
ities for those activities associated with fur- 
nishing all types of food, safety and comfort 
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services used aboard the aircraft, for orig- 
inating and through flights at Travis Aerial 
Port of Embarkation. These services include 
preparation of large removable toilet units 
and self contained galley units for use on 
aircraft. These units are removed from the 
aircraft and replaced with a pre-serviced 
unit. The unit so removed is then serviced 
and prepared for the next flight. Other 
services include provision of box lunches, 
frozen lunches, coffee and water jugs, first 
aid and emergency equipment and kitchen 
equipment. 

AS many as 1,500 aircraft per month are 
serviced. In order to manage this large 
servicing operation, complete control and 
scheduling of numerous activities necessary 
to execute this mission is required. The ex- 
isting in-flight kitchen facility is located 114 
Miles from the fleet service section. The 
fleet service section is crowded into space 
urgently required for air freight terminal 
type utilization, and space is not available 
in which to prepare the pre-serviced galley 
and sanitary units for use on C-141 aircraft. 
Structure provided by this project is an 
austere facility which will provide better con- 
trol of the operation, improve sanitary con- 
ditions and provide a centrally located area 
in which to handle the workload. 

The House position prevailed on the fleet 
service facility. 


Wright-Patterson Air Force Base, Ohio 


The House added $727,000 for the con- 
struction of an addition to the officers’ quar- 
ters and pointed out that this project is 
required to provide accommodations for 
Single officers assigned to this base. There 
is a requirement to house 759 officers. Only 
516 adequate and 101 substandard spaces 
exist, leaving a deficiency of 243 standard 
spaces. These officers are assigned to Hq AF 
Logistics Command (responsible for pro- 
curement, supply distribution, maintenance, 
and transportation of all material necessary 
to operate the Air Force), Aeronautical Sys- 
tems Division (SYS), Aerospace Medical Re- 
search Laboratories (SYS), Aeronautical Re- 
search Laboratories (OAR), 17th Bomb Wg 
(SAC), the Hospital, Foreign Technology Di- 
vision (SYS), Civilian Institute Division 
(AFIT), many of the other 57 on-base ten- 
ants. In addition to the assigned officers, 
accommodations are required for officer stu- 
dents attending courses in the School of 
Engineering, the Civil Engineer Center; the 
School of Systems & Logistics, the Defense 
Weapons System Management Center and 
the logistics short course. 

The Senate receded. 


Arnold Engineering Development Center, 
Tenn. 


The House added to the bill $1,861,000 for 
construction of a minimum airfield for the 
operation of cargo aircraft. The Senate had 
not included this item. 

The House conferees pointed out that the 
Arnold Engineering Development Center is 
a national test center conducting tests for 
Air Force, Army, Navy, NASA and industry. 
Utilization of the $385 million facility in- 
vestment and its test capability at Arnold is 
severely restricted by the lack of access 
thereto. 

Major test facilities have been approved 
in the military construction program for 
Arnold in recent years. Within the last 
year we completed construction of the J-4 
High Altitude Test Cell at a cost of $10.0 
million. We will soon complete construc- 
tion of the Mark I Aerospace Chamber at 
$17.0 million. Both of these facilities are 
sized to provide for testing of articles up to 
19 feet in width or diameter. We cannot 
transport test articles of this size over the 
existing highway network due to highway 
width, bridge and overpass limitations. 
Programed test articles which exceed high- 
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way limitations include: 10 x 15 foot Titan 
III transtage (cost—$3.3 million); 156 inch 
solid motor (cost—$1.6 million); and 25 x 10 
foot Apollo service module (cost—$3.0 mil- 
lion). However, these and similar test arti- 
cles can be transported efficiently and safely 
in cargo aircraft with large load widths, 
from the C-130 with 10 foot width to the 
C-5A now under development with 19 foot 
width. Other suitable aircraft include: 
C124, 11 feet; C-141, 12 feet; C-133, 12% 
feet. 

A typical example of the limitation im- 
posed on the use of AEDC is the extreme 
difficulty now being experienced in solving 
the transportation problems involved in 
bringing the NASA J-2 rocket engine for the 
Saturn booster into Arnold for testing in 
the recently completed J-4 Rocket Test Cell. 
The engine must be brought to AEDC for 
further development testing prior to utiliza- 
tion in the Apollo program. NASA experi- 
ence has proven that the J-2 engine can be 
safely transported only by air. To get this 
large, costly engine into the test facility, 
therefore, now requires extensive special 
handling procedures and equipment to trans- 
port it safely and without damage from one 
of the two distant airports over 60 miles 
from AEDC. The possibility of damage or 
loss of even one such engine justifies the 
construction of the requested landing facil- 
ity at Arnold. 

In addition to the physical limitations im- 
posed by highway transport, the urgency of 
the need for the proposed runway is inten- 
sified by the safety hazards to the civilian 
population inherent in the surface transport 
of explosive test articles. In order to obtain 
greater specific impulse from rocket engines 
we are incorporating highly toxic additives 
into the rocket fuels—particularly solids. 
Use of the present distantly located airfields 
means that recently developed, hazardous, 
costly, one-of-a-kind, relatively unstable test 
articles that are sensitive to shock and road 
vibration must be trucked over public high- 
way through populated areas, including the 
towns of Tullahoma and Murfreesboro. The 
Air Force urgently requires an airfield on 
AEDC to reduce the hazards to the civilian 
population. 

The project proposed in the fiscal year 1967 
MCP will provide for the construction of a 
minimum airfield for operation of cargo air- 
craft. A complete base complex including 
such things as maintenance facilities, special 
fire departments, sophisticated lighting and 
navigation aids, and elaborate fueling sys- 
tems is not envisioned. On the contrary, the 
facility needs at AEDC in support of assigned 
missions for the foreseeable future are a 6000 
x 150 foot runway, a parking apron, a taxi- 
way, an access road to the test facility area, 
and a few related utility items, such as ex- 
tension to the power distribution system, as 
described in the fiscal year 1967 MCP item. 
Accordingly, this airfield will be designed to 
serve only a cargo pickup and delivery re- 
quirement without extensive aircraft opera- 
tional and maintenance support. The esti- 
mated cost of the required facilities proposed 
in the fiscal year 1967 MCP is $1,861,000, 

The Senate conferees agreed with those 
from the House but point out that this is not 
to be a full-scale airfield and that the amount 
given in this request should, in the opinion 
of the conferees, suffice for years to come. 
In other words, having received assurances 
from the Air Force that their long-term plans 
do not contemplate an increase of scope in 
the nature of this airfield, further projects 
for improvement to the airfield will not be 
received favorably by either committee. 

Eglin Air Force Base, Fla. 

The Department of Defense requested $1,- 
644,000 for alteration to the climatic test 
facility at this base. 

The Senate denied this request, but it was 
authorized by the House. 
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The House conferees pointed out that the 
C-5A engine cold condition take-off tests 
cannot be accomplished at AEDC. Although 
the AEDC capability is being increased to 
provide for altitude cruise testing of the 
C-5A engine or other large engines, it will 
not be capable of testing takeoff conditions: 
—65° F., sea-level, full throttle or 1,600 
pounds of air/sec. for 30 seconds. The con- 
tract for the development and qualification 
of the C-5A engine requires that this test 
capability be provided by the Air Force. The 
proposed alteration of the Eglin facility pro- 
vides the capability for testing the engine at 
the low temperature take-off condition. The 
existing system in the Eglin Climatic Test 
Facility supplies 200 pounds of air/sec. 
—65° F. continually, or a total of 600 pounds 
of air/sec. for 30 seconds. The proposed 
modification will increase the supply to 650 
pounds of air/sec. for 40 minutes or 1,600 
pounds of air/sec. for 30 seconds. 

There are no industrial or government 
facilities capable of performing these cold 
tests. A new government or contractor facil- 
ity would cost in excess of $20 million. 

If the required test capability is not pro- 
vided in the Eglin facility the contractor 
would be relieved from meeting cold test 
specifications, critical operational C-5A en- 
gine requirements would be untested, and 
possible defects in aircraft fuel systems, 
hydraulic systems and engine control sys- 
tems would not be detected. 

Failure to identify these problems during 
the C-5A test program means flying a multi- 
million dollar aircraft with potentially criti- 
cal engineering risks. 

The Senate receded. 

The Department of Defense also requested 
$704,000 for an addition to the composite 
medical facility now being constructed at 
this installation. 

The Senate denied this request and the 
House included this item, 

The House conferees pointed out that this 
project is urgently required because of the 
current and projected shortage of regional 
psychiatric specialty beds within the Depart- 
ment of Defense. In 1962, when the World 
War II hospital at Eglin Air Force Base was 
programed for replacement, it was planned to 
close the existing psychiatric service and 
utilize available psychiatric specialty beds 
within Army, Navy, and Air Force hospitals 
to support the regional requirement. There- 
fore, no provision was made in the new 125- 
bed replacement hospital for the 75 beds cur- 
rently used for the psychiatric service. 

Since, then, a reexamination of regional 
workloads, including psychiatric patient dis- 
tribution and bed availability, revealed that 
Army, Navy and Air Force hospitals cannot 
assume the additional workload previously 
programed for them. 

In this new situation, the Office, Secretary of 
Defense and the Air Force surveyed all other 
installations in the area and determined that 
Eglin AFB is the best location for satisfying 
this medical requirement for the following 
reasons: 

(a) Continuance of the psychiatric service 
at Eglin will preclude the major disruption 
of services which would result if moved to 
another installation. 

(b) Retention of the psychiatric service 
function at Eglin AFB provides distinct ad- 
vantages in terms of retention of trained per- 
sonnel and avoidance of relocation costs. 

(c) The status of construction of the fiscal 
year 1964 MCP 125-bed composite medical 
facility is such that the proposed project for 
the addition of a fourth floor in the fiscal 
year 1967 MCP to provide 75 beds for the psy- 
chiatric service can be incorporated into the 
design and construction schedule of the 
former with substantial economies in mobili- 
gation and alteration costs which would be 
incurred if another location were selected. 
Also, this addition is programed at a slightly 
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lower cost per square foot, $28.50, than was 
the 125-bed hospital in the fiscal year 1964 
MCP, $29.90. To obtain these economies it 
is essential that the project be approved in 
the fiscal year 1967 MCP so that it may be 
funded and a contract awarded prior to com- 
pletion of the new hospital, currently sched- 
uled for early 1967. 
The Senate receded. 


Holloman Air Force Base, N. Mex. 


The Department of Defense requested 
$193,000 for an addition to the commissary 
store at Holloman Air Force Base, N. Mex. 

The Senate denied this request but the 
House approved it. 

The House conferees pointed out that the 
assignment of an additional mission to this 
base, a tactical fighter wing, has caused an 
increase in military personnel. As a result 
of this, the present commissary store is 
not large enough to provide the needed space 
to place goods for authorized shoppers’ con- 
sumption. The addition will relieve the 
extreme overcrowding that presently exists, 
permit adequate spacing of shelves to provide 
access to staples, eliminate the hazards pres- 
ently existing from overcrowding and provide 
the stocking of sufficient food stuffs so that 
personnel can obtain their needs, The latest 
food survey in the area shows a price dif- 
ferential of 33.91 percent. This difference 
in cost of food stuffs between the commis- 
sary store and local markets means a lot 
to the serviceman. This is very important 
when considering that the pay study com- 
mittees on military pay legislation con- 
tinuously viewed the commissary store as an 
integral part of the serviceman’s overall 
compensation. During the congressional 
hearings on the Uniform Services Pay Act 
of 1963, the commissary store was repeatedly 
identified as a major personnel fringe benefit. 

The Senate receded. 


Goodfellow Air Force Base, San Angelo, Tex. 


The House added an item for the construc- 
tion of a service club at this installation in 
the amount of $493,000. 

The House conferees pointed out that the 
existing substandard service club at this base 
(4,625 SF) provides only 23 percent of the 
space required for this type facility. The 
base mission is primarily to provide classi- 
fied training in support of the security serv- 
ice mission. The training is technical and 
highly specialized with no out-of-class 
studies. Most of these students are young 
(average age 18 years, 7 months) who are on 
their initial enlistment. This project will 
provide an adequate facility for their off- 
duty recreation and relaxation. 

The Senate receded. 

The House conferees receded from their 
position in respect to other items in title III 
amounting to a reduction of $18,985,000, 
most of which were classified items. 

Tinker Air Force Base, Okla. 

The Senate authorized $428,000 for a main- 
tenance dock fuel system at this installa- 
tion. 

The House refused to authorize this con- 
struction, 

The facility would be used to repair the 
C-—141 aircraft fuel cell. 

The House conferees pointed out that they 
believe it is a severe error to attempt to 
support the C-141 program at Tinker. At 
the present time, Tinker Air Force Base is 
in the Air Force Logistics Command. The 
major air commands at Tinker are (1) Air 
Force Logistics Command, (2) Continental 
Air Command, (3) Air Force Communica- 
tions Service, and (4) Military Airlift Com- 
mand. 

As of January 1, 1966, Tinker had 20,636 
civilian employees and 4,044 military per- 
sonnel, 

In December 1963 and November 1964, the 
Secretary of Defense announced the closure 
of the Rome, Middletown, Mobile, and San 
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Bernardino Air Material areas. From these 
closures and movement of personnel and 
equipment to Tinker, approximately 4,160 
personnel spaces will be transferred to the 
Oklahoma City Air Material area, a function 
of the Air Force Logistics Command, dur- 
ing the period 1964 to 1970. 

The House conferees pointed out that it 
was essential from a military standpoint to 
disperse military operations and while there 
will be a consolidation of one type of activity 
at Tinker, there is no reason to combine that 
type of activity with other activities which 
could just as easily be done elsewhere. The 
C-141 activity falls into this category. 

The House was adamant in its position and 
the Senate receded. 


Vandenberg Air Force Base, Calif. 


The House authorized $436,000 to provide 
a standard recreation gymnasium with a 
gross area of 21,000 square feet to replace the 
fy rem destroyed by fire on August 3, 
1965. 

The House committee was aware at the 
time that this could be replaced under 10 
U.S.C. 2673 (act of God provision) and such 
a request had been made by the Army. The 
Secretary of Defense, however, refused to in- 
voke the provision in view of the construc- 
tion deferral of similar facilities. 

While the House conferees receded on thin 
matter, it did so in the hope that the cur- 
rent statutory authority will be utilized to 
permit replacement of this gymnasium im- 
mediately. All of the conferees were of the 
opinion that a delay in the replacement was 
unwise. 

TITLE IV—DEFENSE AGENCIES 


There was no difference in the authoriza- 
tion between the House and the Senate. 


TITLE V-—-MILITARY FAMILY HOUSING 


The Department of Defense did not re- 
quest authorization for construction of any 
new units of family housing but did request 
an increase in rental authority from 7,000 to 
13,075 units. 

The Senate granted authorization for in- 
creased rental authority to 9,400 units, an 
increase over last year’s program of 2,400 
units. It also spelled out the locations 
where this increased authorization could be 
utilized. 

The House retained the rental figure at 
7,000 on the basis that the department uti- 
lized only about two-thirds of its current 
rental authority for 7,000 units. Addition- 
ally, it was the position of the House con- 
ferees that rental property is not a substitute 
for appropriated-fund housing, They fur- 
bene pees Bi that construction of the 

j eferr: units should roce 
immediately, x 55 

The Senate conferees receded on their in- 
crease except for the location in Hawaii 
where the shortage of military housing at 
the present time is particularly acute. 

The House accepted this latter figure with 
the understanding that this was a temporary 
relief-giving expedient and that this addi- 
tional leasing authority should in no way 
imply the approval for a rental housing pro- 
gram in lieu of construction of family hous- 
ing. Thus, the rental authority now pro- 
vided is for 7,500 units. 


Section 502—Substandard housing 


The House added a provision to the bill 
which would permit service personnel to 
occupy existing substandard housing at less 
than full forfeiture of the basic allowance 
for quarters. 

Under the present law, those who occupy 
substandard housing are required to have the 
fair rental value based on compa- 
rable rentals in the civilian economy. This 
frequently requires: full forfeiture of the 
basic allowance for quarters to live in sub- 
standard h In other words, where 
there is a shortage of family housing units 
in the civilian economy, full basic allowance 
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for quarters must be forfeited while if there 
was a surplus of family housing in the 
civilian economy and the prices for sub- 
standard types of family quarters were rented 
at a reasonable price, full forfeiture would 
not be required. 

The provision added by the House, in es- 
sence, provides that no members of the uni- 
formed services shall be charged more than 
75 percent of his basic allowance for quarters 
to live in Government quarters which have 
been deemed substandard except in no event 
shall the net rental value charged to the 
members’ BAQ be less than the cost of main- 
taining and operating the housing. 

The 810 housing program 

The House added a provision eliminating 
a requirement under which the Department 
of Defense must come to the Committee on 
Armed Services for authorization before an 
810 housing project could be constructed. 

Section 810, as amended on June 30, 1961 
by the Housing Act of 1961 (Public Law 
87-70), made provision for financing, under 
Federal Housing Administration-insured 
mortgages, off-post private rental housing for 
military and essential civilian personnel. No 
DOD certification as to need was required, 
and the FHA Commissioner was not author- 
ized to require the Secretary of Defense to 
guarantee the FHA mortgage insurance fund 
from loss. During the initial phases of the 
program (until late in 1963), line item au- 
thorization for 810 housing was not required 
for projects to be developed under this pro- 
gram. 

Department of Defense participation in the 
program was limited to providing local FHA 
offices with information as to numbers and 
income levels of married military personnel, 
and to conferring with FHA about proposed 
rent schedules and general design features. 
Projects were privately designed, financed, 
and built on privately owned land. Since 
occupancy was voluntary and rents were 
limited to what military personnel (princi- 
pally enlisted men and junior officers) could 
afford to pay, projects proved feasible mostly 
in low-cost areas. 

Pursuant to section 510 of the fiscal year 
1964 Military Construction Authorization Act 
(Public Law 88-174), the Secretary of De- 
fense was, in effect, precluded from further 
participation of the 810 program and he was 
required to obtain line item authorization 
for new 810 housing projects which were not 
in the “preapplication stage” on the date of 
enactment of the 1964 law (Nov. 7, 1963). 
Those units which were in some stage of 
processing at that time were allowed to pro- 
ceed. For the Department of Defense the 
active 810 program totals 3,400 units In 22 
projects. 

The Defense Department has not requested 
a line item authorizing any section 810 hous- 
ing because at present the 5,000 units which 
are authorized under the program have been 
largely allocated, including those units for 
other agencies such as NASA, AEC, and Coast 
Guard. Moreover, even if units were avail- 
able for allocation, DOD would probably not 
seek authorization for an 810 project because 
requesting authorization might be con- 
strued as tantamount to guaranteeing the 
sponsor against loss; and DOD does not be- 
lieve that it should guarantee housing when 
it has no effective control over the location, 
design, and operation. 

The Senate was adamant in its position 
that the requirement for line item authori- 
zation should not be eliminated. 

The House receded. 


TITLE VI—GENERAL PROVISIONS 
Section 605 
When the Senate passed the bill, it in- 
cluded the section as it was proposed by the 
Department of Defense. The House modi- 
fied this section to conform with the recent 
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reorganization of the Navy which went into 
effect after the bill had been submitted. 
The Senate receded. 


Section 606 


Traditionally, section 606 of the bill ex- 
tends certain unused authority for projects 
that are still valid requirements. but have 
not been constructed. 

This year, the Department request includes 
the various projects that have been in- 
definitely deferred by the Secretary of De- 
fense. The Senate version complies with the 
Departmental request in extending such 
authority. 

The House proposal reauthorizes these 
projects in lieu of extending the authority. 
The net effect is the same. 

The House conferees pointed out that re- 
authorization rather than extension was 
proper in the sense that it did not give a 
semblance of approval to the deferral action. 

The Senate receded. 


Section 609 


During the floor action in the House on S. 
3105, an amendment was added increasing 
the statutory limitations on bachelor officer 
quarters and permanent barracks spaces. 

The present cost limitation was $1,850 per 
man for permanent barracks. This was 
raised to $3,450. 

The present cost on permanent bachelor 
officer quarters was $8,500. This was in- 
creased to $10,500. 

The Senate agreed to a 20-percent increase 
in the present limitation, thus raising the 
figure to $2,300 per man for permanent bar- 
racks, but refused any increase in the limita- 
tion on bachelor officer quarters. 

Insofar as the bachelor officer quarters are 
concerned, the Department of Defense has 
imposed an administrative limitation of 
$7,000 per man. The Senate conferees 
pointed out that improvements could be 
made if the administrative limitation were 
removed and construction criteria could be 
gauged to the statutory limit insofar as 
bachelor officer quarters are concerned. 

The House conferees accepted the com- 
promise position regarding the permanent 
barracks spaces and receded on any increase 
limitations on bachelor officer quarters, 


Section 610 (civil defense) 


In the military construction authorization 
bill passed by the Congress last year, there 
was a requirement concerned with civil de- 
fense. This required the Secretary of De- 
fense to utilize techniques developed by the 
Office of Civil Defense to maximize fallout 
protection where such can be done without 
impairing the purpose for which the con- 
struction is authorized or the effectiveness 
of the structure unless exempted from this 
requirement under regulations prescribed by 
the Secretary of Defense. 

The Secretary of Defense was authorized 
to make appropriate provision for the utili- 
zation of technical design and construction 
methods in the preparation of design and 
construction plans. It limited expenditures 
for such purposes on individual projects to 
an amount which should not exceed one per 
centum of the amount authorized for the 
project. The Act last year was limited solely 
to last year’s construction authorization bill. 
This year, the House made the act perma- 
nent legislation. 

The Senate did not include such a provi- 
sion because when representatives of the 
Department of Defense were questioned 
about this matter, they stated that they were 
in the process of preparing a DOD directive 
that carries out the intent of the legislation. 

Since there was no obligation to making 
this permanent legislation, the Senate re- 


ceded. 
Section 611 


The House amended section 607(b) of 
Public Law 89-188 by deleting the words 
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“July 1, 1967” and inserting in lieu thereof 
the words “July 1, 1972” and adding at the 
end thereof “nor shall any of this land be 
set aside or committed by the Department 
of Defense for use by any other of the 
Federal Government other than the Depart- 
ment of Defense.” 

The House further amended the law by 
permitting the Department of Defense to 
enter into a leasing arrangement with the 
Federal Aviation Agency for a period not to 
exceed 5 years and subject to a 1-year revoca- 
tion provision whereby the Federal Aviation 
Agency or its designee may operate certain 
facilities at the Bolling-Anacostia complex 
for appropriate aviation purposes. 

The Senate conferees were in general 
agreement that the land should be retained 
in the military inventory for a reasonable 
time so that appropriate studies could be 
undertaken concerning facilities and require- 
ments for the military complex in the Wash- 
ington, D.C., area. A date for retention was. 
ot upon by the confereés of December 81. 


While the language of the House was per- 
missive only in regard to the leasing arrange- 
ment to be entered into by the Department. 
of Defense and the Federal Aviation Agency. 
the Senate conferees agreed to the provision 
only after it was modified so as to provide 
that a lease could be entered into only if 
the President so directed. 

1 House conferees agreed to this provi- 
sion. 

Naturally, since the time has been 
lessened, the lease to the Federal Aviation 
Agency could run only for a period of $ 
years. 

Section 612 


The House added a provision to the bill 
which would require notification in advance 
of any contracts awarded for advance plan- 
ning, construction design and architectural 
services costing $50,000 or more. Since ar- 
chitectural and engineering fees usually 
amount to 6 percent on this type of con- 
tract, the total project cost would be at least 
$750,000. In this fashion, the committees 
would be advised of major construction 
projects contemplated by any of the services 
or the Department of Defense. This would 
not apply to projects authorized and funded 
by the Congress—only for those which are 
in the planning stage. 

The Senate did not care for this provi- 
sion but acceded to the position of the House 
if the limitation were on all contracts of 
this type costing $150,000. 

This would insure that in any building 
the cost of which exceeded $2,250,000, Con- 
gress would have prior notification before 
the contracts were let. 

The House conferees accepted this com- 
promise position. 


Section 613 


The House modified the language con- 
tained in last year’s military construction 
authorization bill as it relates to base clo- 
sures, 

The Senate bill was silent on this matter. 

The House conferees urged the inclusion 
of this revised language in this year’s bill, 
and described the purpose of this section as 
follows: 

In essence, section 614 repeals the language 
pertaining to base closures contained in the 
Military Construction Authorization Act of 
1966 and substitutes language covering this 
same subject. The bill which we are amend- 
ing provides a reporting procedure on base 
closures to the Committee on Armed Services 
of the Senate and the House of Representa- 
tives. This section would make the reporting 
procedure to the Congress of the United 
States. In addition, it would limit the time 
at which the base closure announcements 
could be made and prohibits the Secretary 
of Defense or the Secretary of a military de- 
partment from closing or abandoning any 
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camp, post, station, base, yard or other in- 
stallation until the expiration of 30 days of 
continuous session of the Congress following 
the date on which the Secretary makes a full 
report of the facts, including the justifica- 
tion for such proposed action. 

It then defines continuity of session as 
being broken only by an adjournment of the 
Congress sine die. However, in the computa- 
tion of the 30-day period, there shall be ex- 
cluded the days on which either House is 
not in session because of an adjournment of 
more than 3 days to a day certain. Like the 
section which we are amending, it applies 
only to posts, camps, stations, bases, yards, 
or other installations that are located in the 
United States and Puerto Rico and have a 
total military and civilian complement of 
more than 250. It does not apply to any 
facility used primarily for river and harbor 
projects or flood control projects. 

The present language, recognizing the con- 
stitutional prerogatives and division of re- 
sponsibility between the President as Com- 
mander in Chief and the Congress, whose 
duty it is to provide for the Military Estab- 
lishment, requires any base closure an- 
nouncements to be made prior to the expira- 
tion of 30 continuous days of the Congress 
before congressional adjournment. 

Let us assume a hypothetical although 
obviously a far-fetched case: Suppose some- 
one fully committed to disarming the coun- 
try were appointed Secretary of Defense and 
announced closure of all military installa- 
tions in the United States after Congress had 
adjourned sine die. All he would have to do 
under the present law is wait 30 days until 
he had given a report to the Congress. There 
is no means for Congress to call itself back 
into special session. This could result in 
total disarmament without congressional 
sanction and with the Congress powerless to 
act. 
The language contained in this bill pro- 
vides to the Congress an opportunity, if it so 
desires, to act before a military base is actu- 
ally closed. This enables the Congress to be 
on a partnership basis concerning our mili- 
tary installations with the executive branch 
of the Government. 

National defense is not a unilateral re- 
sponsibility vested solely in the executive 
branch of Government. 

It is interesting to note that since the 
present Secretary of Defense started his base 
closure program in 1962, no single bill has 
been introduced to stop the closure of any 
military installation. This seems to prove 
that the interest and vision of the Congress 
is at least as broad as the executive branch 
of the Government. 

The matter which vitally concerns this 
committee and the American people is that 
Congress as the elected spokesman for the 
people of this country, has the right in fact— 
under the Constitution—a duty—to scruti- 
nize, probe, and, should it ever be necessary, 
prevent unilateral disarmament. 

The Senate agreed to inclusion of this 
section. 

Section 614 

The conferees of both the House and the 
Senate agreed that further study should 
be made by the Department of Defense con- 
cerning the desirability of transferring the 
Defense Language Institute from the Wash- 
ington, D.C., area to the lands formerly con- 
stituting Biggs Air Force Base, Tex., and 
also as to the demolition of the four exist- 
ing piers at the Boston Navy Shipyard, Bos- 
ton, Mass., and the construction of three new 
piers and related facilities at such shipyard. 

Therefore, they have authorized and di- 
rected the Secretary of Defense to make such 
studies together with what recommenda- 
tions he deems appropriate, and to report 
to the Committees on Armed Services of the 
Senate and the House of Representatives not 
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later than 6 months after the date of enact- 
ment of this act. 
TITLE VI—RESERVE FORCES 

There was no difference in the authoriza- 
tion between the House and the Senate. 
Total authorization, fiscal year 1967, as ap- 

proved by House-Senate conferees 

New authorization: 


Title I (Army) $126, 360, 000 
Title II (Navy) 137, 874, 000 
Title III (Air Force 198, 014, 000 
Title IV (defense agencies). 5, 875, 000 
Title V (Housing) 511, 196, 000 

Subtotal! 2 T 979, 319, 000 

Deficiency authorization: 

Title I (Army) 5, 621, 000 
Title II (Navy) 3, 323, 000 
Title III (Air Force 379, 000 

Subtotal ism iris 9,323, 000 


Title VII (Reserve components) : 
Naval and Marine Corps 


pg ee a 5, 000, 000 
Air National Guard —- 8, 900, 000 
Air Force Reserve 3, 300, 000 

Subtotal - scan eon 17, 200, 000 
Grand total of all 
authorities 1, 005, 842, 000 


L. MENDEL RIVERS, 
PHILIP J, PHILBIN, 
F. EDWARD HÉBERT, 
MELVIN PRICE, 
O. C. FISHER, 
PORTER Harpy, 
WILLIAM H. BATES, 
LESLIE C. ARENDS, 
ALVIN E. O'KONSKI, 
WILLIAM G, BRAY, 
Managers on the Part of the House. 


Mr. RIVERS of South Carolina. Mr. 
Speaker, I yield myself such time as I 
may consume. 

Mr. RIVERS of South Carolina. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
revise and extend my remarks and in- 
clude extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from South 
Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RIVERS of South Carolina. Mr. 
Speaker, I am pleased to present to the 
House of Representatives a report on the 
conference on S. 3105, the military con- 
struction authorization bill for fiscal year 
1967. 

The Department of Defense requested 
$1,051,084,000. The House approved 
$1,065,973,000. The Senate approved 
$975,675,000. There was a difference be- 
tween the House and Senate bills of 
$90,728,000. 

As a result of the conference, the 
Senate bill was increased by $30,115,000 
and the House bill was reduced by 
$60,131,000. While it looks as though we 
gave $2 for every dollar we received, I 
think it is important to note that ap- 
proximately $30 million was for classi- 
fied projects at overseas locations. Thus, 
if we consider it on a basis of the United 
States, we received a dollar’s worth of 
projects for every one we gave up. 

But more importantly, on the basic 
issues—namely, the base closure amend- 
ment and the retention of the Bolling- 
Anacostia complex—we were able to get 
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substantially what went in the House 
bill. Thus, I feel the sum totals of 
agreements represents the views of the 
House of Representatives. 

TITLE I 


In regard to title I of the bill, the 
section which provides line items for the 
Army, there was a difference between 
the two bills of $28,618,000. The con- 
ferees agreed to restore $6,468,000 of this 
increase, making a new agreed-to total 
authorization for title I in the amount of 
$126,300,000; $10 million of the differ- 
ence represents classified items. 

I am pleased to say that we restored 
classroom facilities at Fort Eustis, a num- 
ber of facilities at the U.S. Military 
Academy, West Point, a sewage treatment 
facility at Fort Jackson, S.C., a sewage 
treatment plant at Fort Chaffee, Ark., 
an academic building at Fort Wolters, 
Tex., and provided for a conversion of 
the powerplant fuel from coal to gas at 
Fort Richardson, Alaska. 

Equally significant, I think, is the fact 
that we will be able to prevail in our views 
that no money be authorized for con- 
version of facilities to move the Defense 
Language Institute from Anacostia to 
former Biggs Air Force Base, El Paso, 
Tex. 

TITLE I 

In title II, that portion of the bill which 
provides line items for the Navy, the 
Senate authorized $118,114,000 while the 
House authorization was for $154,104,- 
000—making a total difference in the two 
bills of $37,874,000. Included in the proj- 
ects which we were able to restore were 
line items providing for a hypervelocity 
wind tunnel at the Naval Ordnance Lab- 
oratory, White Oak, Md., a 364-bed re- 
placement hospital at Chelsea, Mass., and 
a 230-bed U.S. naval hospital at Memphis, 
Tenn. 

In addition, we were able to secure 
agreement on an additional sum of $2,- 
893,000 for improvement to drydock No. 
5 at the Naval Shipyard, Boston, Mass. 

On the other projects, we receded. 

One item, I think, on which we receded 
and should be mentioned, is the Naval 
Hospital requested for Roosevelt Roads, 
Puerto Rico. It was the belief of all the 
conferees that this hospital was neces- 
sary but in requesting the construction 
of the hospital at Roosevelt Roads, it 
was indicated that Rodriquez General 
Hospital in San Juan was to be aban- 
doned. It was the views of the conferees 
that this hospital be retained in the mili- 
tary inventory and that the project at 
Roosevelt Roads should not be con- 
structed until such time as the Depart- 
ment of Defense had given assurance 
that Rodriquez Hospital would not be 
closed only to have the Department of 
Defense request another new hospital in 
San Juan, 

TITLE MI 

For the Air Force, under title ITI of the 
bill, the House had authorized new con- 
struction in the amount of $217,427,000 
while the Senate had authorized $190,- 
016,000, a difference of $27,411,000. 
During the conference, we were able to 
secure restoration of line items totaling 
$8,426,000. 
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Included in the projects which we were 
able to restore were four line items for 
the Tyndal Air Force Base, Fla., a coal 
to gas conversion of a heating plant at 
Elmendorf, Alaska, a fleet service facility 
at Travis Air Force Base, Calif., officers 
quarters at Wright-Patterson Air Force 
Base, Ohio, an airfield for the operation 
of cargo aircraft at the Arnold Engineer- 
ing Development Center in Tennessee, a 
climatic test facility and an addition to 
the composite medical facility at Eglin 
Air Force Base, Fla., an addition to the 
commissary store at Holloman Air Force 
Base, N. Mex., and a service club at 
Goodfellow Air Force Base, Tex. 

Of the $18,985,000 that we were unable 
to get restored, $18 million of this rep- 
resents a classified project at an over- 
seas location. 

I think it is significant to note that we 
were able to keep from being included in 
the bill an authorization for a mainte- 
nance dock fuel system at Tinker Air 
Force Base, Okla., for the C-141 aircraft. 

The conferees, while not agreeing to 
the inclusion of a gymnasium at the 
Vandenberg Air Force Base, Calif., were 
in complete agreement that since this 
gymnasium was destroyed by fire that 
the Secretary of Defense should proceed 
under the act of God provision to replace 
this gymnasium immediately. 

TITLE IV—DEFENSE AGENCIES 


There was no difference in the au- 
thorization between the House and the 
Senate. 

TITLE V—MILITARY FAMILY HOUSING 


In title V of the bill which relates to 
family housing, the House had con- 
tinued a 7,000-unit authorization of 
rental family housing that we had au- 
thorized last year even though the De- 
partment of Defense had requested an 
increase of 6,075 units or a total rental 
authority of 13,075. The Senate had 
approved an addition of 2,400 units of 
rental housing, thus making a total of 
9,400 rental units for fiscal year 1967. 

We arrived at a compromise figure of 
rental authority for next year of 7,500 
and limited the additional rentals to the 
State of Hawaii. 

We do not believe that rental units 
should be utilized in lieu of construction 
of houses for our military men. We 
agreed to this increase only as a tempo- 
rary measure where the situation on 
military family housing was most des- 
perate. We strongly urge the Secretary 
of Defense to build immediately the 
8,500 units of housing which he deferred 
last year. 

The House was able to prevail on its 
provision which would permit service 
personnel to occupy Government-owned 
substandard housing at less than full 
forfeiture of the basic allowance for 
quarters, but we were unable to prevail 
in our position to eliminate line item 
authorization for the 810 housing 
program. 

TITLE VI—GENERAL PROVISIONS 

Here is probably where the most basic 
differences existed between the two bills, 
and I am happy to say that in this area 
the House position on these provisions 
substantially prevailed. 
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The first major difference was in sec- 
tion 606 in which the Senate extended 
the authorization for the deferred con- 
struction projects while the House reau- 
thorized such projects. The Senate 
receded. 

The second major difference was on 
statutory limitations on bachelor officer 
quarters and permanent barracks 
spaces. 

We were able to get the present cost 
limitation for permanent barracks raised 
from $1,850 per man to $2,300 per man, 
but we were not able to get the cost 
limitation raised on permanent bachelor 
officer quarters. However, in this area, 
the statement of managers pointed out 
that the administrative limitation of 
$7,000 per man for bachelor officer quar- 
ters space should be eliminated, thus, in 
essence, raising the total by $1,500 to 
$8,500 per man. 

SECTION 610—CIVIL DEFENSE 


We were able to get written into per- 
manent law a requirement that the Sec- 
retary of Defense utilize techniques de- 
veloped by the Office of Civil Defense to 
maximize fallout protection where such 
can be done without impairing the pur- 
pose for which the construction is au- 
thorized or the effectiveness of the 
structure. 

SECTION 611—BOLLING-ANACOSTIA 
The Bolling-Anacostia complex was 


the subject of great discussion during 
the conference and while we were unable 


to prevail on our position that this com- 


plex should be retained in the military 
inventory until July 1, 1972, we were able 
to keep it in the military inventory 
through December 31, 1970. 

There was also another change made 
in this provision which provides that the 
Secretary of Defense may enter into a 
leasing arrangement with the Federal 
Aviation Agency for utilization of the 
complex for appropriate aviation pur- 
poses only if the President so directs. 

I feel this represents a major victory 
for the House position and accomplishes 
the purposes for which we inserted the 
amendment. 

SECTION 612 

Section 612 is a provision which would 
require notification in advance of any 
contracts awarded for advance planning, 
construction, design and architectural 
services costing $50,000 or more. The 
principle was accepted during the con- 
ference although the cost figure was 
raised to $150,000. This would insure 
that in any building the cost of which 
exceeds $2,250,000, Congress would have 
prior notification before architectural 
and engineering contracts were awarded. 

SECTION 613 


Section 613 of the bill relates to base 
closures, and is probably the most impor- 
tant provision in this year’s bill. As you 
recall, it requires the Secretary of De- 
fense to make base closure announce- 
ments prior to the expiration of 30 con- 
tinuous days of session of the Congress 
before congressional adjournment. 

I am most pleased to say that the Sen- 
ate conferees accepted the House ver- 
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sion. I think this is a significant feature, 
and returns to the Congress certain pow- 
ers which belong in the Congress. 

SECTION 614 


The conferees added a section to the 
bill directing the Secretary of Defense to 
make a further study concerning the de- 
sirability of transferring the Defense 
Language Institute from the Washing- 
ton, D.C., area to the lands formerly con- 
stituting Biggs Air Force Base, Tex., and 
also directed him to make a study of the 
demolition of the four existing piers at 
the Boston Navy Shipyard and the con- 
struction of three new piers and related 
facilities at such shipyard, 

The Secretary will be required to re- 
port to the Committees on Armed Serv- 
ices of the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives not later than 6 months after 
the date of the enactment of this act. 

TITLE VI—RESERVE FORCES 

There was no difference in the author- 
ization between the House and Senate as 
it related to Reserve forces. 

While I am still not satisfied that the 
bill provides the essential facilities re- 
quired by the military services, I am con- 
vinced that this is the very best that we 
could hope to do this year in view of the 
attitude of the Department of Defense. 

I believe we have a sound bill even 
though an austere one. 

I am hopeful that every Member of 
this great House will support this report. 

Mr. STRATTON. Mr. Speaker, will 
the distinguished gentleman from South 
Carolina yield to me? 

Mr. RIVERS of South Carolina. Iam 
delighted to yield to my good friend from 
New York, an outstanding member of our 
committee. 

Mr. STRATTON. Mr. Speaker, I ap- 
preciate the gentleman’s very generous 
comment, 

I want to commend him for the out- 
standing job which he and the other 
conferees did on this particular legisla- 
tion. I refer particularly to the provi- 
sion in which I had some interest, the 
Defense Language School. 

The gentleman was modest in describ- 
ing the result of the conference. Not 
only was the entire House position up- 
held, but in addition to that, as Mem- 
bers will see, the conference report is 
almost a verbatim recital of the position 
of the House and of the committee. 
Frankly, I do not see how any fair- 
minded person, reading that statement 
and the statement of the managers on 
the part of the House, could possibly 
come up with any other conclusion. 

I do not know what the Defense De- 
partment thinks it is going to be able 
to do next year in restudying this matter. 
I believe what the conferees have done 
has been a victory for our defense lan- 
guage capacity. If we had more people 
in Vietnam who could speak Vietnamese 
today, I believe our military capacity 
there would be greatly enhanced. I want 
to congratulate the gentleman for this 
fine victory on something that is also 
essential to our national security. 

Mr. BATES. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 
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Mr. RIVERS of South Carolina. I 
yield to the distinguished ranking mi- 
nority member of our committee [Mr. 
Bates]. 

Mr. BATES. Mr. Speaker, I also want 
to commend the distinguished gentle- 
man from South Carolina, the chairman 
of our committee. 

This is an austere bill. We did give 
it very close scrutiny when it went be- 
fore our committee. It is essentially the 
House bill with some changes. But all 
in all, this side of the aisle heartily ap- 
proves the bill and recommends that the 
conference report be adopted. 

Mr. RIVERS of South Carolina. Mr. 
Speaker, this is the conference report. 
It is substantially the House bill. We 
are thoroughly satisfied with it. 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. of South Carolina. I 
yield to the distinguished gentleman 
from Missouri, a member of the com- 
mittee, Dr. HALL. 

Mr. HALL. I thank the chairman. 

I particularly wish to commend those 
who have written the report, for such 
areas as have been mentioned: the Ana- 
costia-Bolling complex decision, and the 
position the committee has taken, after 
many subcommittee investigations over 
there; and the position with respect to 
Puerto Rico and the Rodriguez General 
Hospital, vis-a-vis a new one which 
eventually may be needed. Certainly 
the other needed to be preserved. 

I rise particularly to speak about sec- 
tion 613. There are comments about 
that section on page 42 of the statement 
of the managers on the conference re- 
port. 

To my mind this makes an even 
stronger and greater legislative record, 
from which the Department should im- 
plement its regulations concerning 
military construction, and particularly 
base closure. 

This has been a subject of great con- 
cern, as the distinguished chairman, the 
gentleman from South Carolina, of this 
important committee knows. It has 
been close to many of our hearts, be- 
cause we have been trampled on and 
hurt by executive actions which have 
been unilateral. 

Certainly if anyone believes even a 
little in and pays the least mind to this 
report and to the action of the conferees 
with respect to section 613 of the bill it 
will be a new mark in the maintenance 
of separation of powers and the preroga- 
tives of the legislative branch. 

I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. RIVERS of South Carolina. I 
thank the gentleman. We worked out 
the provision in the bill this year which 
makes it abundantly clear that the Con- 
gress must be advised, while in session, 
when a base is to be summarily closed 
by the whims of some transitory Secre- 
tary, whomever he may be, today or in 
the dim and distant future. 

Mr. BATTIN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. RIVERS of South Carolina. I 
yield to the gentleman from Montana. 

Mr. BATTIN. I have a question con- 
cerning the section 613 to which the 
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gentleman from Missouri [Mr. HALL] 
referred. 

Under the Military Construction Au- 
thorization Act dealing with base 
closures, would it be the opinion of the 
gentleman that when a base is on 
schedule to be phased out at some time 
in the future—thinking now of 1967 and 
1968, when the base is still in full opera- 
tion—taking into account the conference 
report on the appropriation bill that was 
adopted earlier today and the fact that 
B-52’s are still going to be maintained 
at a higher level than anticipated by the 
Department of Defense, under the lan- 
guage now in the conference report be- 
fore the House, there should be a review 
of a decision to close the base, which 
decision was previously made, prior to 
the adoption of such language? 

Mr. of South Carolina. No; 
this would not be retroactive, for any 
announcement made on any existing 
base. This is with respect to future 
announcements and future closings. 

Mr. BATTIN. I asked the gentleman 
the question because the base I have 
particular reference to is the Glasgow 
Air Force Base at Glasgow, Mont. 

Mr. RIVERS of South Carolina. If 
they have annouriced the closure, this 
would not apply. This is for future 
closures. 

Mr. BATTIN. I asked because it is 
one of the newest bases in the SAC 
inventory. 

Mr. RIVERS of South Carolina. Has 
there been an announcement of closure? 

Mr. BATTIN. Yes. I would urge the 
committee, in the light of our colloquy, to 
study the matter. 

Mr. RIVERS of South Carolina, I 
would be glad to have the gentleman 
give me any information available. We 
will take that into consideration next 
year. Who can tell? 

Mr. BATTIN. In the present circum- 
stances, considering the fact that the 
language of the Defense Department ap- 
propriation bill kept the B-52 force at 
a higher level, since that is the squadron 
at the Glasgow Air Force Base, it might 
be well for the committee to look into 
this further. 

Mr. RIVERS of South Carolina. We 
would be glad to. 

Mr. BATTIN. With the thought in 
mind of keeping a very modern facility 
in operation. 

Mr. RIVERS of South Carolina. We 
would be glad to take a look at it, and if 
the gentleman will give us the informa- 
tion we will look at it carefully. 

Mr. McCLORY. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. RIVERS of South Carolina. I 
yield to the gentleman from Illinois. 

Mr, McCLORY. I thank the gentle- 
man, I wish to commend the committee 
and the conferees for the excellent work 
which they have done. I am concerned 
about the subject of military housing. 

Mr. Speaker, as I understand it, 
the subject of new housing is de- 
ferred under the direction of the 
Department of Defense, but the commit- 
tee and the conferees have authorized 
rental housing which will sort of take 
care of it. 
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Mr. RIVERS of South Carolina. No, 
we have not authorized any new rental 
housing but have continued rental 
housing that they had in the last bill 
with 500 additional units for Hawaii, and 
that is all. There are no new ones in 
the continental United States. 

Mr. McCLORY. With regard to new 
military housing, that is deferred until 
next year or some later time? 

Mr. RIVERS of South Carolina. We 
reauthorized those deferrals which will 
expire under the law. They are reau- 
thorized under this bill. 

Mr. McCLORY. I see. I thank the 
gentleman. 

Mr. RIVERS of South Carolina. Mr. 
Speaker, I move the previous question 
on the conference report. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The conference report was agreed to. 
és motion to reconsider was laid on the 

e. 


HOUSE CONCURRENT RESOLUTION 
990 


Mr. RIVERS of South Carolina. Mr. 
Speaker, I offer a concurrent resolution 
(H. Con. Res. 990) and ask for its imme- 
diate consideration, 

The Clerk read the concurrent resolu- 
tion, as follows: 

Resolved, That in the enrollment of the 
bill (S. 3105) to authorize certain construc- 
tion at military installations, and for other 
purposes, the Secretary of the Senate is au- 
thorized and directed to make the following 
correction: 

In section 612, strike out “$50,000” and 
insert “$150,000”. 


The concurrent resolution was agreed 


A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM FOR THE 
BALANCE OF THE WEEK 


Mr. GERALD R. FORD. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask for this time for the purpose of in- 
quiring of the distinguished majority 
leader as to the program for the remain- 
der of the week. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. I yield to the 
gentleman from Oklahoma. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, in re- 
sponse to the inquiry of the gentleman 
from Michigan and after consultation 
with the Republican leadership, it has 
been agreed that we would meet tomor- 
row and dispose of two very important 
conference reports, one being the urban 
mass transportation conference ‘report 
and the other the so-called FNMA re- 
port, and then we would ask to go over 
until Monday when we will continue the 
consideration of the Department of 
Transportation bill as the first order of 
legislative business on Monday. We will 
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then continue with the program which 
will be announced tomorrow for the bal- 
ance of next week. 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. The rest of 
the program for next week will be an- 
nounced tomorrow at the conclusion of 
business? 

Mr. ALBERT. It will be announced 
tomorrow. The gentleman is correct. 


THREAT OF DEPRESSION HAS NO 
PLACE IN CONSIDERATION OF 
VIETNAM 


Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Mississippi? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Speaker, the 
Sunday, August 21 issue of Parade, a 
part of the Sunday edition of the Wash- 
ington Post, carried an article under the 
title, “After Vietnam, What?” and a sub- 
title, “Will Our Economy Tumble if 
Peace Comes?” 

The article had this to say: 

If the United States were suddenly plunged 
into peace, what would happen to our war- 
buoyed economy? A staggering $30 million 
& day now being poured into the Vietnam war 
would go begging. Hundreds of companies 
geared to war production would be disrupted. 
Thousands of youths now employed by the 
armed forces would be turned loose on the 
streets to hunt for civilian jobs. 


This fear is not new. Quite some 
years ago when the head of the agency 
charged with expanding our facilities so 
as to be ready for an all-out war with 
Russia told me as we walked from com- 
mittee hearings that if he were in charge 
of Russia and wanted to wreck the econ- 
omy of the United States, he would de- 
clare 5 years of peace. With all of us 
praying then as we do now for peace, his 
statement was shocking. 

Just think— 


He said 


if we were to cancel all war contracts, with 
the resulting closed factories and unemploy- 
ment; if we were to call our men in the 
service back home and have them seeking 
jobs; if we quit producing and shipping ma- 
chinery, equipment, and everything else we 
send to our allies through Mutual Security, 
financed by the Export-Import Bank and by 
other means; if civilian industry had to cut 
out its 20 percent of extra production and 
that labor was unemployed; if the farmer had 
no market for the extra 20 percent of his 
production which he has built up to support 
our defense effort, it would wreck our na- 
tional economy. 

With our present national debt, we must 
keep national income high for we cannot 
handle our debt any other way. 


That man was just as patriotic and just 
as much for peace as you and I; but the 
more I analyzed his statement, the more 
frightening it became. It did appear 


that if we tried to slow down the then 
Government programs, we could have an 
economic crackup; and yet I could not 
bring myself to acknowledge even to my- 
self that it took a war, or preparation for 
war, to maintain our material prosperity. 
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Yet, as I thought further, we had been 
producing about 15 to 20 percent more to 
meet the needs of national defense; there 
had been, as now, a sale for practically 
anything industry produced. As my 
friend pointed out, then as now, most la- 
bor, turning out that production, had 
been accustomed to a full workweek, with 
much overtime; and farmers were then 
producing about 20 percent more than 
our normal markets required. They had 
been accustomed to selling almost any- 
thing they could grow. 

I could see that the American people 
had for years enjoyed material prosperity 
to a greater extent than any people ever 
before in this or any other nation. We 
had more cars, more clothes, more and 
better food, more radios, television sets, 
more electrical equipment, more of every- 
thing that people need or want than any 
other nation. 

With all of us sincerely for peace, I felt 
it simply could not be that it takes a war, 
or preparation for war, to continue such 
prosperity. I was certain in my own 
mind that there must be some other 
answer. 

After thinking the matter through, it 
dawned on me that it is not war or prepa- 
ration for war, as such, which was the 
basis for our material prosperity; but it 
was the 15 or 20 percent extra effort our 
people had been putting forth because of 
war, or preparation for war, which had 
resulted in such material prosperity. 
Thus, I could see that if we could have 
peace but continue that extra effort, we 
could maintain our prosperity and be 
an even richer nation. 

In war and preparation for war a 
large part of our extra effort consumes 
our raw materials which are destroyed as 
shells, worn out as military vehicles, 
planes, equipment, guns, warships, while 
we increase wear and tear on our rail- 
roads and our highways. The extra 
food and fiber are either given to our 
allies, or given to them in money with 
commodities sold to them for the return 
of our money. Our lands are used to a 
greater extent, our timber and natural 
resources are further depleted. 

Where the extra effort due to war or 
preparation for war is the basis for our 
material prosperity, we end up a poorer 
country, for our real wealth decreases. 
However, if only we had peace so we could 
put forth that extra effort—not in needed 
defense expenditures which use up our 
raw materials, but in work that will im- 
prove our basic resources, in reforesting 
our lands, harnessing our streams. for 
electricity, reclaiming our lands through 
soil conservation, building the highways 
and the schools we need, and in those 
things that develop and restore our coun- 
try—we would end up a richer country. 

Mr. Speaker, the answer to the Wash- 
ington Post article, “After Vietnam, 
What?” is that if we will only bring that 
war to a successful end we will be equally 
or more prosperous and in the long run 
our country will be a hundred times 
richer if we only were to put forth the 
extra effort now going to support the 
war, on the things we need at home. 

Mr. Speaker, we must give to our men 
in service what it takes to win. 
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Prosperity or the threat of depression 
has no place in the consideration of 
Vietnam. 


OPPOSITION TO FIREARMS BILL 


Mr. OLSEN of Montana, Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
address the House for 1 minute and to 
revise and extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Montana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. OLSEN of Montana. Mr. Speaker, 
for most of the legislative measures 
which come before the Congress, the sup- 
port or opposition from the State of Mon- 
tana is readily apparent. Montanans 
take pride in participating in the deci- 
sions of their Congressmen and as their 
representative, I am well instructed. 

But, Mr. Speaker, at no time during 
my tenure as a Congressman from the 
western district of Montana have I re- 
ceived such an outright command from 
the citizens of Montana as I have in their 
opposition to the proposed firearms con- 
trol legislation. 

For nearly 6 years I have strongly and 
repeatedly expressed my opposition to 
any Federal gun-control laws. I have 
made my position widely known, both to 
my good constituents, and to my col- 
leagues in the Congress. 

The advocates of the proposed gun 
control bill are undoubtedly sincere in 
their endeavor. Their efforts to study 
the causes of criminal behavior in the 
United States deserves the broadest ap- 
plause and acclaim. But I do not believe 
that the underlying rationale of the bill 
is valid. I do not believe that the ease 
with which firearms can be acquired is a 
significant factor in the prevalence of 
lawlessness and violent crime in the 
United States. Experience has shown 
that criminals can, and do, and will, ob- 
tain firearms regardless of restrictions. 

The proposed bill attacks the firearm 
and the legitimate user of the firearms 
rather than the criminal user of the fire- 
arm. Essentially, the proposed bill 
misses the target of its purpose. In ad- 
dition, it imposes unnecessary and bur- 
densome restrictions upon the manufac- 
turer, dealer and legitimate user of fire- 
arms without necessarily achieving con- 
trol of crime. 

Mr. Speaker, this piece of legislation 
brings to mind the spectre of the alco- 
holic prohibition laws which this Nation 
adopted in the early part of the century. 
These measures were ill-conceived and 
impossible to administer. Because the 
laws could not be administered effec- 
tively, the legislation adopted was grad- 
ually more and more severe, and the 
police powers of the Federal Government 
had to be more and more expanded. 
Finally, in a fit of exasperation, Congress 
threw up its hands and repealed the pro- 
hibition laws outright. 

Mr. Speaker, I have a genuine fear 
that this is to be the fate of any gun 
legislation which the Congress would 
pass. It is my prediction that if this 
proposed gun law is enacted, there will 
be more severe laws to follow, and again 
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the police powers of the Federal Govern- 
ment will be expanded to administer the 
legislation. 

Twenty million legitimate sportsmen 
would be penalized, while illegal gun traf- 
fic among criminals would flourish. 

There is a firm and deep-rooted tradi- 
tion in our history which commands that 
every American should have the right to 
keep and bear arms. This concept is ex- 
pressed in innumerable places, the most 
noteworthy being the U.S. Constitution 
itself. It is, indeed, a stalwart principle 
in annals of the American civilization, 
and we should not tear it down in a blind 
attempt to strike out at crime in our 
country. 


THE 1966 CAPTIVE NATIONS WEEK 
POINTS TO A SPECIAL COMMIT- 
TEE ON THE CAPTIVE NATIONS 


Mr. DULSKI. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the Recorp and 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DULSKI. Mr. Speaker, over the 
past month a heavy volume of evidence 
has appeared to justify the description of 
the 1966 Captive Nations Week observ- 
ance as a new high point in this annual 
event. In so many respects the recent 
week has surpassed all previous observ- 
ances, extending back to 1959 when Con- 
gress passed the Captive Nations Week 
resolution. Beyond question of doubt, 
this is a good and solid omen of things 
to come as concern the captive nations in 
Central-South Europe, the Soviet Union, 
Asia, and Cuba, Congress’ intent to up- 
hold the issue in the basic interests of 
our national security and that of the 
free world, and the future development 
of U.S. foreign policy. 

Millions of Americans have shown in 
this most recent successful observance of 
Captive Nations Week that they are not 
being fooled by the superficial and non- 
essential changes taking place in the Red 
Empire. The totalitarian Red regimes 
from Moscow down are solidifying and 
consolidating their power, not losing hold 
of it over the suppressed captive nations. 

The 1966 observance also demonstrated 
that large segments of our population 
are not being fooled by the deceptive Red 
strategy of “peaceful coexistence.” They 
are very much aware that the Russian- 
inspired cold war is being waged more 
intensively than ever in the underde- 
veloped areas of the world toward the 
objective of extending the Red Empire 
further through Communist takeovers. 
The heavy Russian support of totalitar- 
ian Hanoi, with missiles, technicians, and 
a whole variety of arms used to cut down 
our own soldiers and planes, was high- 
lighted during the event and advanced as 
a firm basis for the creation of a Special 
Committee on the Captive Nations. 

Such a committee now would focus 
world attention on the Red Empire and 
its deep involvement in the aggression 
against South Vietnam. With the situa- 
tion becoming more involved in Vietnam, 
the extent of Soviet Russian, and other 
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empire aid, to the totalitarian Hanol re- 
gime must be publicly examined and 
properly assessed, A Special House Com- 
mittee on the Captive Nations would be a 
most effective means to develop all the 
implications of this study and to deter- 
mine required legislation in this new, 
evolving context. 

Mr. Speaker, as a further indication of 
the scope and variety of the 1966 Captive 
Nations Week observance, I request that 
the following selected items be appended 
to my remarks: 

First. The proclamation of Mayor 
Sedita of the city of Buffalo, N.Y. 

Second. The Buffalo Courier Express 
account on July 18, Parade Honors Cap- 
tive Nations” and the Buffalo Evening 
News accounts of the same day, “Give 
Meaning to Heritage of Freedom, 
Paraders Urged” and Marchers Parade 
‘Freedom’ Flags of Captive Nations.” 

Third, The July 18 report in the COG 
of the Rotary Club of Buffalo titled 
“Freedom Fighter” and the same publi- 
cation’s report of July 25 on the Viet- 
namese Ambassador’s address. 

Fourth. A press release issued by the 
Buffalo Captive Nations Committee. 

Fifth. The presentation of His Excel- 
lency Dr. Vu Van Thai, at the Rotary 
Club Captive Nations event. 

Sixth. The address of Dr. Nestor Pro- 
cyk on Captive Nations Week. 

Seventh. The article “Buffalo Kiwanis 
Observes ‘Captive Nations Week’ in the 
Link publication. 

Eighth. The texts of the American 
Security Council broadcast network dur- 
ing the entire period of Captive Nations 
Week, featuring among others the Hon- 
orable DANIEL J. FLOOD of Pennsylvania, 
and Dr. Levy E. Dobriansky of George- 
town University and chairman of the Na- 
tional Captive Nations Committee. 

Ninth. A published letter by the ex- 
ecutive director of that committee, which 
conducts the annual observance. Mr. 
Donald L. Miller: 


PROCLAMATION 


Whereas, the aggressive and overtly hostile 
policies of Russian and Chinese Communists 
have led to subjugation and enslayement of 
a large number of once free and independent 
nations; and 

Whereas, ample proof exists that these un- 
willing captives are desiring liberty and inde- 
pendence from their captors, and have proven 
time and time again their dissatisfaction 
with their fate; and 

Whereas, the powerful deterrent these na- 
tions constitute with their passive as well as 
active resistance by checking and hampering 
the grandiose ambitions of the Communist 
imperialists have been recognized by many 
experts; and 

Whereas, the United States is committed 
to defend freedom and peace with justice all 
over the world because by such stand the 
preservation of our own hard won freedom is 
being guaranteed; and 

Whereas, the freedom aspiring peoples of 
the Captive Nations know that the United 
States is the stronghold of human decency 
with a deep dedication toward helping others 
to achieve a sovereign life and is willing to 
aid others at a great cost to her as shown in 
Viet Nam; and 

Whereas, the Congress of the United States 
by unanimous vote passed Public Law 86-90 
establishing the third week of July of each 
year as Captive Nations Week, urging the 
citizens of our great country to observe said 
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week with appropriate prayers, activities and 
rallies and expressing their moral support for 
the just aspirations of captive peoples to at- 
tain a full measure of freedom and inde- 
pendence. 

Now, therefore, I, Frank A. Sedita, Mayor 
of the City of Buffalo, do hereby proclaim 
July 17-24, 1966 as “Captive Nations Week” 
and call upon the citizens of Buffalo to join 
with their fellow citizens in observing this 
week with appropriate prayers for the de- 
liverance of the oppressed and subjugated 
nations the world over. 

FRANK A. SEDITA, 
Mayor of Buffalo. 
[From the Buffalo Courier Express, July 18, 
1966] 


PARADE Honors CAPTIVE Nations 


County Judge Frederick M. Marshall told 
an audience in Niagara Sq. Sunday after- 
noon, following a parade inaugurating Cap- 
tive Nations Week, that “there is no greater 
privilege than American citizenship.” 

The parade featured costumed groups from 
eight nations which have fallen under the 
yoke of the Soviet Union. Police estimated 
1,500 persons viewed the parade which began 
at Main and Tupper and proceeded south 
in Main St. to Genesee St., and west in 
Genesee St. to the ceremonies at the Mc- 
Kinley Monument. 

Judge Marshall noted, “With the privilege 
of citizenship, however, comes the equal re- 
sponsibility to understand and defend free- 
dom under our laws.” 

“Every time you or I show respect for the 
law and practice good citizenship we give 
further meaning to the American way of 
life,” Judge Marshall added. 

The crowd broke into applause when he 
said “It is your desire, and that of Americans 
everywhere, that your loved ones in the Com- 
munist countries may be able to taste free- 
dom and liberty.” 

TIME TO REFLECT 

Judge Marshall called the day, “a time 
for reflection, thanksgiving and a rededi- 
cation to the principles of democracy.” 

Dr. Nestor Procyk, assistant director of the 
West Seneca State School and chairman of 
the Citizens Committee to Observe Captive 
Nations Week, said “This celebration con- 
tributes to a better understanding of the 
needs of the people behind the Iron Curtain.” 

H. Buswell Roberts, senior deputy corpora- 
tion counsel for Buffalo, served as master of 
ceremonies and introduced Judge Marshall. 

Captive Nations week will also be observed 
at noon Wednesday when John R. Pillion, 
former representative of the 39th Congres- 
sional District, will receive the Citizens Com- 
mittee to Observe Captive Nations Week 
Freedom Award at a luncheon in the Ter- 
race Room of the Hotel Statler Hilton. 


[From the Buffalo Evening News, July 18, 
1966 
GIVE MEANING TO HERITAGE OF FREEDOM, Pa- 

RADERS URGED—JUDGE MARSHALL, Dr. PROCYK 

HELP OPEN CAPTIVE NATIONS WEEK IN N- 

AGARA SQUARE 

The privilege of freedom carries with it the 
responsibility of respecting the law, partici- 
pants in opening ceremonies of Captive Na- 
tions Week were told Sunday. 

“We have become so accustomed to free- 
dom we tend to take it for granted,” said 
County Judge Frederick M. Marshall. 

“We bear a responsibility to understand 
and defend our heritage of freedom under 
the law. 

“Every time you demonstrate respect for 
the law and encourage good citizenship you 
give meaning and substance to our American 
heritage,” he asserted. 

The observance in front of City Hall, fol- 
lowing a parade, marked the beginning of 
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the eighth Captive Nations Week, as pro- 
claimed by Congress in 1959. 

Judge Marshall said the hope of all free- 
dom-loving people is that the human rights 
and dignity of people of Iron Curtain coun- 
tries will be restored. 

Dr, Nestor Procyk, chairman of the local 
observance, said the captive nations “did not 
wish to be occupied and ruled by Russia.” 

“This observance is to remind you that all 
the people of these nations are enslaved by 
terror,” he said. 

Dr. Procyk said besides giving moral sup- 
port to the captive nations, the observance 
is a time to announce support of America’s 
stand in Viet Nam. 

In endorsing the bombing of North Viet 
Nam, Dr. Procyk said the “best strategy is to 
strike the enemy on his own territory. 

“However, we must remember that our 
main enemy is not in Viet Nam but in 
Moscow.” 

A proclamation issued by Mayor Sedita 
called for the citizens of Buffalo to observe 
the week “with appropriate prayers for the 
deliverance of the oppressed and subjugated 
nations the world over.” 

MARCHERS PARADE “FREEDOM” FLAGS OF 
CAPTIVE NATIONS 


About 400 representatives of eight nations 
held captive by Russia marched eight blocks 
to City Hall Sunday in the name of freedom. 

The marchers—many dressed in native 
costumes—carried signs and banners remind- 
ing American citizens of the sufferings of 
their people behind the Iron Curtain. 

“Sir, why does that flag have a hole cut in 
the center?” a woman spectator on the cor- 
ner of Genesee and Franklin Sts., asked a 
Hungarian flagbearer. 

“In 1956 the Freedom Fighters cut out the 
Symbol of the hammer and sickle on the 
Hungarian flag to protest their enslavement 
to Russia,” he informed her. 

Several of the Captive Nations groups also 
carried signs supporting the United States’ 
involvement in Viet Nam. 

Each country had a story to tell: 

Albania and Bulgaria, small Balkan coun- 
tries which fell to Russia after World War II: 
Croatia, “fiercely nationalistic people, who 
have waged strong resistance to Tito’s brand 
of socialism.” 

Estonia, “independent until invaded by 
Soviet tanks in an annexation that shook 
the conscience of the world.” 

Hungary, whose revolution “sparked pub- 
lic opinion to discussions but too little ac- 
tions.” 

Latvia, “unwilling satellite;” Lithuania, 
formed after World War I, lost in World 
War II; Ukraine, has “sad distinction of being 
the first to be overrun by Communist Rus- 
sian occupants.” 

[From COG of Rotary Club of Buffalo, July 
18, 1966] 
FREEDOM FIGHTER 

The Mayor’s Citizens Committee to ob- 
serve Captive Nations Week, under the chair- 
manship of Dr. Nestor Procyk, has invited an 
outstanding Freedom Fighter, Dr. Vu Van 
Thai, Vietnamese Ambassador to the United 
States, to give his views on captive nations. 
‘This program will be sponsored by the Rotary 
Club of Buffalo at its regular meeting at 
12:00 Noon on Thursday, July 21, in the 
Golden Ballroom of the Statler Hilton Hotel. 

Dr. Vu was born in Hanoi in 1919. He re- 
ceived his high school education in Viet- 
Nam and further education was completed 
in France, with an M.S. degree from the 
Sorbonne, Paris. In 1954, Dr. Vu returned 
to Viet-Nam after the Geneva Agreement 
to join the Vietnamese administration. Re- 
signed from the Government Service in 1961 
and joined the United Nations Secretariat. 
After the fall of President Diem, Dr. Vu re- 
turned to Viet-Nam and was appointed Am- 
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Sassador of Viet-Nam to the U.S., but de- 
clined the appointment after the military 
coup of General Khanh. Reappointed Am- 
bassador of Viet-Nam, Dr. Vu Van Thai pre- 
sented his letters of credence to President 
Lyndon B. Johnson on December 16, 1965. 


REPORT OF THE MEETING or JULY 21, 1966 


President Bill presided at this distinctive 
meeting observing “Captive Nations Week”. 

Earl Sidler, II, Senior Minister of Delaware 
Avenue Baptist Church, pronounced the In- 
vocation. 

All sang the fourth stanza of our National 
Anthem and Les Erlenbach played the Na- 
tional Anthem of the Republic of Viet Nam. 

President Bill welcomed the visitors to our 
meeting and reminded us of the Sunshine 
Day activities this afternoon at Cradle Beach 
Camp, and the dinner at Spooner Smith’s 
Woodbrook Farm in Derby. 

Roster Chairman Rog Davis gave No. 2 
copy of our new Roster to President Bill. 
Since the 1966-67 Roster is dedicated to 
Fenton M. Parke, the No. 1 copy had pre- 
viously been presented to him in the hospital. 

Jim Marson served as Sergeant-at-Arms 
and welcomed the most distant traveler, 
Alberto Berra DiBerra, San Paulo, Brazil, 
who spoke briefly in Italian. 

Among the distinguished guests at the 
head table was Mayor Frank A. Sedita who 
spoke briefly and presented our speaker with 
a Bison statuette, symbolic of the City of 
Buffalo. 

Next President Bill called on Dr, Nestor 
Procyk, Chairman of the Citizens’ Commit- 
tee to observe Captive Nations Week, who 
introduced our speaker, His Excellency, Dr. 
Vu Van Thai, Ambassador to the United 
States from the Republic of Viet Nam. 

Ambassador Thai stated that in the past 
25 years, since World War II, Viet Nam has 
had a constant struggle with colonialism and 
then communism. Viet Nam came very close 
to becoming a captive nation, until a few 
years ago. 

The was in Viet Nam is the only open 
confrontation with communism in South- 
east Asia. Burma, The Philippines, and 
Laos have had and still have problems with 
communist guerrilla warfare. The conflict 
in Viet Nam is having a considerable effect 
on communist policy in other Southeast 
Asian countries. 

A serious contradiction in the communist 
world between nationalism and international 
communism has developed with the use of 
communist China as a challenge of 
Russia. This contradiction has been ac- 
celerated by the Viet Nam struggle. 

Ambassador Thai quoted a statement from 
an official of Singapore that South Viet- 
namese are dying, not only for their country 
but also so that the Viet Nam conflict will 
not be repeated elsewhere. 

Ep HOFFMAN. 


Press RELEASE ISSUED By BUFFALO CAPTIVE 
NATIONS COMMITTEE 

Ever since the enactment of Public Law 
86-90 in 1959, popularly known as Captive 
Nations Week, Buffalo has been in the fore- 
front in complying with the provisions of this 
important law. This year, as in previous 
years, the week of July 17-24 was marked by 
activities to promulgate the ideas written 
into law by giving moral support to the peo- 
ples held in Russian or Chinese captivity. 

The Week’s program started Sunday, July 
17, 66 with a parade and motorcade which 
proceeded to the City Hall. The official civic 
opening of the Captive Nations Week was 
held in front of City Hall facing McKinley 
Monument. Colorful national costumes of 
the marchers were received with applause by 
the onlookers. The posting of Captive Na- 
tions Flags, each participating nation’s flag 
accompanied by a color guard of the Veterans 
of Foreign Wars was a stirring sight to all as- 
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sembled. H. Buswell Roberts, special assist- 
ant to the Mayor of Buffalo acted as master of 
ceremonies. Hon. Frederick M. Marshall, 
Judge of Erie County Court delivered a deeply 
patriotic speech which followed by the open- 
ing remarks delivered by Dr. Nestor Procyk, 
Chairman of the Citizens Committee to Ob- 
serve Captive Nations Week. 

On Wednesday, July 20, 66, a Civic 
Luncheon co-sponsored by the Kiwanis Club 
of Buffalo was held at Statler Hilton Hotel 
with guest speaker Hon. John R. Pillion, 
former Congressman of New York. A Free- 
dom Award was given to the former lawmaker 
for his efforts on behalf of the Captive Na- 
tions in the past, 

Thursday, July 21, 66, in co-operation 
with the Rotary Club and the Citizens Com- 
mittee to Observe Captive Nations Week, a 
second Luncheon was held and through the 
efforts of Dr. Nestor Procyk, His Excellency 
Vu Van Hhal, Ambassador of Viet Nam con- 
sented to be guest speaker, This luncheon 
was very well attended, the local news media 
offering excellent coverage, preceded by in- 
terviews at Mayor Sedita’s office, with T.V. re- 
porters as well as radio announcers keeping 
the public informed of all proceedings. This 
event, understandably, generated a lively in- 
terest on the part of the community and cer- 
tainly aided the cause of free Viet Nam as 
much as the cause of the Captive Nations. 

The last event, the fourth in the week of 
activities offered a change of pace giving a 
concert headlined as Captive Nations Week 
Festival with various groups participating 
with their colorful dances and songs. The 
master of ceremonies at the concert was Mrs. 
Marjorie Lovejoy, an active member of the 
Committee. A Captive Nations Queen was 
crowned during the outdoor festival, the 
honor was bestowed upon Miss Irene Kovach 
representing the Hungarian group. 

To sum up this year’s activities, one could 
observe the full-hearted support of Buffalo's 
first citizen, Mayor Frank A, Sedita, who was 
among the first ones in the country to give 
official recognition to PL 86-90. The same 
praise must be given to Buffalo's two leading 
newspapers, Buffalo Courier Express and Buf- 
falo Evening News who not only reported 
faithfully all the events, but published daily 
personal accounts of different individuals 
belonging to countries now under Russian 
rule about their respective fates and impres- 
sions of life under Communism. 

There is still much to be desired regarding 
support from the general public, especially 
those who once belonged to.countries now in 
captivity. In this respect, a definite im- 
provement is long overdue. Few, once 
suffering the debasing humiliation of Rus- 
sian Communism are willing to sacrifice time 
and effort to at least swell the number of the 
marchers. Needless to add, that if the im- 
provement in the future in the attendance 
is not implemented, the very success is being 
jeopardized by sheer indifference on the part 
of those who should show pure enthusiasm 
in such undertakings. Let us hope that the 
selfless efforts and countless hours donated 
to these causes by dedicated men who for 
years labored to achieve the official support 
it now enjoys would find more genuine 
understanding among the very people whose 
kin suffers under the yoke of Communism. 
PRESENTATION OF GUEST SPEAKER, His Ex- 

CELLENCY, AMBASSADOR OF REPUBLIC oF VIET 

Nam, Dr. Vu Van THAI, AT THE Civic 

LUNCHEON OF RoTaRY CLUB & C.C. TO 

O. C. N. W., STATLER HILTON HOTEL, JULY 21, 

1966 

Mr. Mayor, Reverend Members of the 
Clergy, Distinguished and Honored Guests, 
Officers & Members of the Rotary Club of 
Buffalo, Ladies and Gentlemen—Friends of 
Captive Nations’ Cause; 

I do not hesitate to admit that—I am 
doubly happy and doubly delighted today. 
First—because I have the opportunity to 
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welcome and to express feelings of deep ap- 
preciation and gratitude to the officers and 
members of the Rotary Club of Buffalo for 
their sponsorship of today’s luncheon within 
the framework of Captive Nations Week Pro- 
gram. For, I am confident that this lunch- 
eon will both—establish a new tradition in 
the life of the Rotary Club as it will en- 
rich and expand the program of Captive Na- 
tions Week for the years to come. This, of 
course, shall be constructive, mutually bene- 
ficial and most desirable. 

Secondly—because I have the honor and 
privilege to present to you our very dis- 
tinguished guest speaker at today’s lunch- 
eon. For, our speaker of today is an out- 
standing representative of the modern gen- 
eration of the nation now tormented by the 
war imposed upon her by the same enemy— 
Red aggressor—that keeps in bondage many 
nations aspiring toward their freedom and 
self-government. 

I am honored today to present to you a 
distinguished gentleman, who courageously 
“opposes any kind of totalitarian regime, es- 
pecially a Communist one, and who would 
seem to me deserving the name of genuine 
and positive nationalist of Viet Nam. 

You are going to hear speak today, Ladies 
and Gentlemen, a highly respected engineer 
and brilliant economist, who chose to give 
up a well paying job with the United Na- 
tions in order to serve his nation at time 
of need. Not underestimating the heavy ob- 
stacles that lie ahead and the grave dif- 
ficulties that must be overcome, Mr. That 
is full of enthusiasm and unshaken faith in 
Viet Nam’s destiny of freedom and pros- 
perity. 

Since his official appointment to Washing- 
ton, D.C. on Nov. 6, 1965, Ambassador Thai 
has clearly demonstrated this enthusiasm 
by his crusade in this country, in which he 
didn't hesitate to face the most vociferous 
éritics of his Government, including student 
agitation centers, like one at Berkeley, Call- 
fornia. But—on the other hand—he also 
was taken by President Johnson on the pres- 
idential plane to the Honolulu conference. 

In short—our honored speaker today is 
not only a staunch defender of freedom of his 
people, now in blood partnership with the 
people of the United States, against Com- 
munist aggression, but also an untiring sup- 
porter of the Captive Nations quest for libera- 
tion, freedom and national independence. 
For nobody could understand the Cause of 
Captive Nations any better than he does. 
This is also why we are so delighted to have 
been fortunate in obtaining his kind of con- 
sent to come to talk to us. 

Before, however, I present to you, Ladies 
and Gentlemen our Guest Speaker, I cannot 
fail to make you acquainted with Ambas- 
sador’s most charming life-companion—the 
first lady of Viet Nam Embassy in the United 
States—Madam Thai. Since I know of her 
French origin, I consider it fitting to wel- 
come her in her native tongue: Nous sommes 
enchantes de vous avoir entre nous, Madame! 

And now—Ladies and Gentlemen—TI shall 
present to you our distinguished Speaker- 
Guest: The Ambassador of the Republic of 
Viet Nam—His Excellency Vu Van Thai. 


OPENING ADDRESS 
(By Nestor Procyk, M.D., chairman, Citizens 

Committee To Observe Captive Nations 

Week, July 17, 1966) 

Very Reverend Members of the Clergy, dis- 
tinguished guests, ladies and gentlemen, I 
am honored and delighted to welcome you 
today to this official Civic Opening of 
our eighth Captive Nations Week Observ- 
ances in Buffalo—our City of Good Neigh- 
bors. On behalf of the Committee and my 
own I wish first of all to take this opportu- 
nity to express our thanks and appreciation 
to our Mayor—the Hon. Frank A. Sedita for 
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his making these observances possible, as 
well as to many City officials and civic orga- 
nizations for their kind assistance and coop- 
eration in making all necessary arrange- 
ments. 

Seven years ago—in July 1959—the Ameri- 
can Nation voiced her challenge to the Red 
Russian imperialists and Sino-Russlan op- 
pressors by declaring herself champion of 
freedom for those nations and men who were 
forced into captivity. This challenge was 
Officially expressed in unanimous passing by 
the United States Congress the resolution 
establishing the third week of July as Cap- 
tive Nations Week and in signing it as Pub- 
lic Law 86-90 by the President of the United 
States. Thus the Captive Nations Week Res- 
olution became the Law of this Land and the 
people of the U.S. were given the responsibil- 
ity to observe such week with appropriate 
programs and activities expressing their sup- 
port of the justified aspirations of captive 
nations for freedom and national independ- 
ence. This young nation of the free and the 
brave declared her destiny as a champion of 
a free world, as a champion for freedom to 
all nations and men and for peace with 
justice for all, in the world. Public Law 
86-90 became the duty and responsibility of 
every patriotic American. 

City of Buffalo responded immediately to 
the call of the Congress and President, 
thanks to distinguished leadership of our 
Mayor then—in 1959—and our Mayor of to- 
day—Frank A. Sedita. It became our tradi- 
tion since. We are happy and gratified by 
our annual observances, here in Buffalo City, 
as we seem to have a growing response of 
our community. 

We are gratified, because we believe that by 
our Observances of Captive Nations Week 
and by our work during the rest of the year, 
we not only show moral support to the peo- 
ple in captivity, but we make a historical 
contribution to the cause of freedom and in- 
dependence of nations under Russin Colo- 
nial domination, a historical contribution to 
the freedom and dignity of man, peace with 
justice for all. 

First and most of all, however, we feel 
gratified because we believe that by our ob- 
servances and programs we contribute to a 
better understanding by the American pub- 
lic not only of the quest of Captive Nations 
but also of the security needs of this very 
land and of its great destiny. 

We want every single American to under- 
stand, that the people of Albania, Bulgaria, 
Croatia, Estonia, Hungary, Lithuania, Lat- 
via, Poland, Ukraine—and many other lands 
of Europe and Asia—did not wish to be oc- 
cupied and/or ruled by Russian or Sino- 
Russian Communist regimes. 

We wish to remind and keep reminding 
every and each fellow citizen, who need such 
a reminder, that all these people were en- 
gulfed into the realm of the Russian colonial 
empire, called so misleadingly Union of So- 
cialist Soviet Republics, by treacherous 
means of cunningness, bluff, deception, co- 
ercion and are being kept enslaved by terror 
and sheer force. 

We wish to refer to the historic facts that 
these captive nations, in their continuous 
struggle for liberation, freedom and just 
peace have lost tens of millions of innocent 
people, whose only “crime” was their desire 
to be free; that by these tremendous sacri- 
fices the peoples of Ukraine, Poland, Lithu- 
ania, Latvia, Hungary, Estonia, Croatia, Bul- 
garia, Albania and the others, hampered the 
aggressive potential of the enemy, thus serv- 
ing as indirect deterrent of war. Now they 
need our support. 

We know that the movement for freedom 
and liberation are gaining strength in lands 
held captive by Russia and we firmly be- 
lieve that our active, moral and spiritual sup- 
port of their cause could immeasurably con- 
tribute not only to their liberation but in 
prevention of a total war disaster and con- 
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In that sense we again and again enlist 
our firm support to President Johnson's and 
our Government’s policy in Viet Nam. We, 
particularly support our air attacks over 
North Viet Nam for we are convinced that 
the best strategy against such an enemy is 
to strike him on his own territory, Such a 
strategy must eventually prove most con- 
vincing for the enemy too, At the same time, 
we have always to keep in mind, that the 
main enemy is not in North Viet Nam but in 
Moscow. 

In that sense we would wish to convince 
every patriotically-minded fellow citizen that 
the objective of the chief enemy of the 
world—the Russian rulers in Kremlin—is to 
bleed us white economically, militarily and 
emotionally. We must never lose this out 
of our sight. Consequently—striking hard 
with our material resourcefulness we must 
save our human potential and preserve it 
for a final blow upon the enemy. For we 
must not fail to win our final objective—the 
freedom for nations and men and peace with 
justice for all in the World. 

Now, Ladies and Gentlemen, allow me to 
welcome you again to our opening program 
of our Captive Nations Week Observances. 
I am looking forward to seeing you at our 
Wednesday Luncheon at Kiwanis Club of 
Buffalo; and, of course, at our Thursday 
Luncheon with the Rotary Club, at which we 
shall have a special Guest for a speaker— 
Ambassador of Republic of Viet Nam; as well 
as I expect to see all and more of you at our 
Captive Nations Festival, on Sunday next, 

Thank you. 


[From the Buffalo Evening News, July 21, 
1966] 

FIRM STAND IN VIETNAM SHAKES REDS, ENVOY 
SayS—VIETNAMESE AMBASSADOR CITES OB- 
JECTIVES OF WAR AT CAPTIVE NATIONS 
LUNCHEON 


The firm stand against Communist aggres- 
sion in Viet Nam has brought about an “ac- 
celeration” of “contradictions” within the 
Communist world, South Viet Nam's ambas- 
sador to the U.S. said here today. 

Contradictions involving nationalism and 
international revolution materialized when 
two nations “of comparable importance” 
emerged in the communist world, Vu Van 
Thai, asserted at a Captive Nations Week 
luncheon. 

He continued: “The hope of our stand in 
Viet Nam is not only freedom for the Viet- 
namese people, but also success in bringing 
about a progressive diversification of the 
Asian Communist world similar to the di- 
versification that took place within the 
European Communist world.” 

PRESENTED STATUETTE 

Internal conflicts within Communists then 
could be a factor allowing liberation of “cap- 
tive people worldwide,” he told an audience 
of about 250 in the Statler Hilton. 

The luncheon was sponsored by the Buf- 
falo Rotary Club and the Citizens’ Committee 
to Observe Captive Nations Week. Dr. Nestor 
Procyk, committee chairman, introduced Mr. 
Thai, ambassador since last December. 

Mayor Sedita presented the 47-year-old 
envoy with a statuette of a bison symbolic of 
Buffalo's friendship. 

At a press conference in City Hall prior 
to the speech, Mr. Thai said the effect 
of stepped up bombings of North Vietna- 
mese targets is to require greater manpower 
for logistical support of front-line troops. 

SEES ENEMY WEAKENING 

As a result of the intensified attack, Mr. 
Thai asserted, the North Vietnamese now 
need “four or five men to work in support” 
of each fighting man, 

Asked how long he thought the war would 
last, Mr, Thai said the present character of 
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the war is such “that the Communists can- 
not maintain this intensity very long.” 

However, he continued, they could main- 
tain small-scale guerrilla warfare in the 
jungles and “some terrorist activities in the 
populated areas for a long time.” 

These small-scale activities, he said, could 
be handled by Vietnamese forces, making the 
“U.S. role mainly one of acting as a deter- 
rent against reintensification of the war and 
as logistical support for the operations of the 
Vietnamese Army.” 

[From the Buffalo Courier Express, 
July 22, 1966] 


STAND Is CALLED Rep DETERRENT 


The costly stand of the South Vietnamese 
against a Communist takeover is preventing 
the outbreak of open guerrilla warfare 
throughout southeast Asia, Vu Van Thai, 
South Vietnamese ambassador to the United 
States, said here Thursday. 

Thal, a French-educated engineer and 
economist who previously served as an eco- 
nomic adviser in the United Nations Secre- 
tariat, told nearly 250 persons at a civic 
luncheon in the Statler Hilton Hotel: 

“There is no doubt in my mind that if the 
Communists are victorious in Viet Nam they 
would launch large-scale guerrilla warfare 
in all of Southeast Asia.” 

The ambassador, noting that the luncheon 
was sponsored jointly by the Rotary Club of 
Buffalo and the Citizens Committee to Ob- 
serve Captive Nations Week, said South Viet 
Nam “came close to becoming a captive na- 
tion” and its escape was “only due to the 
vitality of the Vietnamese people.” 

WAR DEEPENING 

Fighting in Viet Nam, he said, involves 
“far more than the destiny of the Vietnamese 
people.” One effect of the fighting, he said, 
has been to “diversify and neutralize’ Com- 
munist aggression. 

The war in Viet Nam, Thai said, also is 
“deepening and accelerating the conflicts 
within Communism,” such as the split be- 
tween Russia and China and the contradic- 
tions between nationalistic and international 
Communism. 

These divisions in Southeast Asia, he said, 
are “similar to the divisions in the European 
Communist War” and hold hope for the 
eventual liberation of captive peoples 
throughout the world. 

Participants in the luncheon included 
Mayor Frank A. Sedita, Rotary Club Presi- 
dent William C. Kirkpatrick and Dr. Nestor 
Procyk, chairman of the Captive Nations 
Week Committee. 

[From the Buffalo Courier Express, July 22, 
1966 
Embassy Wire TELLS OF VIETNAM CARES 
(By Mary C. Rahill) 

When asked how she enjoys living in the 
nation’s capital, the pretty, shy wife of the 
South Viet Nam ambassador to the United 
States replied sadly that “Washington is 
beautiful—but I can not judge anything 
mow. Every morning we wake to so much 
worry.” Her husband has been the ambas- 
sador since December 1965. 

Thus did Mrs. Vu Van Thai indicate the 
heavy burden she shares with her husband 
concerning the Vietnamese people and their 
small country in Southeast Asia. 


GUEST HERE 


Mrs. Thai visited Buffalo Thursday with 
her husband who addressed a luncheon ob- 
serving Captive Nations Week at Hotel Statler 
Hilton. Mrs. Thai was the guest of Dr, and 
Mrs. Nester Procyk, whom she had met pre- 
viously in Washington. 

Dr. Procyk is chairman of the Citizens 
Committee to Observe Captive Nations, which 
is the sponsor of the week’s observances and 
co-sponsor of the luncheon with the Rotary 
Club of Buffalo. 
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MANY HOMES 


This charming French woman met young 
Vu Van Thai on a hiking excursion in the 
South of France. Since their marriage they 
have lived in France, in Viet Nam, in West 
Africa, and this is their second tour in the 
US. 

“As long as I can care for my husband and 
children, I do not mind where we go,” she 
said pleasantly. 


THREE DAUGHTERS 


In 1961, Mr. Thai accepted a post at the 
United Nations, which necessitated moving 
the family to New York. While there, he 
was sent to Togo in West Africa for 16 
months. Mrs. Thai went with him. 

“We have tried to arrange not to inter- 
rupt the children’s education,” Mrs, Thai 
said. The couple has three daughters, Marie 
Louise, 20, who is studying in France; 
Georgette, 19, a student at Georgetown Uni- 
versity, and Pierrette, 16, a high school stu- 
dent in Washington. 

HAPPY YEARS 

Mrs. Thai feels that her happiest times 
were the years she spent in Viet Nam. She 
had worried before going there about the 
reception she would receive from her hus- 
bands’ female relatives. “But there was no 
problem,” she said. “They were shy and I 
was shy. We smiled at each other and were 
friends.” 

She describes her home in Saigon as “large, 
but not organized.” Whereas most of the 
households employed many servants, she had 
only two whom she trained in practical 
French ways. 


HARD LIVES 


The life of the Vietnamese women has 
greatly changed in the last few years. Mrs. 
Thai said. “Before the war they were not 
supposed to leave the house. They went out 
only with a daughter or a servant and never 
to restaurants. Life was slow and quiet.” 
Now, Mrs. Thai said, “Life is very hard for 
them. You see many young widows raising 
families, caring for them during the day 
and working at night.” 

With the help of American women living 
in Saigon, the Vietnamese women have 
learned to organize to raise funds for the 
less fortunate. They work in orphanages 
and other charitable institutions. They 
move about freely and are proud of the im- 
provements in their status. Mrs. Thai looks 
forward to going back some day to join them 
in their new endeavors. 

BUFFALO KIWANIS OBSERVES CAPTIVE NATIONS 
WEEK 


During each of the past seven years Buf- 
falo Kiwanis has found great satisfaction in 
cooperating with a Citizens’ Committee to 
Observe “Captive Nations Week”. This year's 
observance was July 20th at a regular meet- 
ing held in the Terrace Room of Joe Shea’s 
Statler Hilton—that grand old room with its 
excellent setting and tasteful embellish- 
ments 

Spen Hickman and Nels Mueller were the 
welcoming committee at the door, and with 
an equally cordial greeting from presiding 
officer, P. P. Don Murphy, there was certainly 
created a friendly atmosphere. There 
should have been a better attendance of 
Kiwanians,” however, said several members. 

Very Frey, setting the stage, gave an im- 
pressive invocation thus: 

“Our Heavenly Father, We thank you for 
this opportunity to be together, for the op- 
portunities and freedoms we enjoy as Amer- 
icans, for the wonders of this great land. 
We pray for guidance and wisdom in our 
work as Kiwanians and citizens, that our 
freedoms may not be lost to us through in- 
difference. We thank Thee for this food and 
the strength it gives to us. Amen.” 

It is always good to hear Dr. Nestor Procyk 
speak in his own style. There can never be 
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any question of his sincerity and his enthu- 
slasm. He was most gracious in his com- 
mendation of Kiwanis and its noble aims 
and purposes. He then proceeded with the 
formal introduction of the speaker of the 
day, the Honorable John R. Pillion. In his 
introduction he carefully reviewed the spirit 
of public service that has characterized John 
Pillion. 

In his address, John Pillion paused to pay 
tribute to Kiwanis and to congratulate Inter- 
national on its objects and objectives. He 
then proceeded to outline certain interna- 
tional problems that face the free world, and 
cited great challenges in a situation where 
some one-third of the world is “captive” and 
another one-third is “uncommitted.” At the 
conclusion of his address he was greeted by a 
standing ovation. 

It was a salutory meeting with P.P. Don 
Murphy presiding in his usual inimitable 
style, bringing greetings from Prez Ralph 
Garnish who is still apparently “cherchezing 
the femme” that Veep Ab Homburger men- 
tioned at one meeting, with Johnny Metse- 
laar introducing guests and Lions and Ro- 
tarians, and with the team of Riebling and 
Stradtman performing in great style. 

VERNON L, THOMPSON, P.P. 


[Program 471, e Report, July 18, 
1966 


Dr. Jupp INTERVIEW WiTH Dr. Lev DOBRIAN- 
SKY, “THE ORIGIN OF CAPTIVE NATIONS 
WEEK” 

ANNOUNCER. This is the American Security 
Council Washington Report. Speaking from 
Washington, here is our editor, Dr. Walter 
H. Judd. 

Dr. Jupp. Each July, during this week, 
America re-declares its support for the na- 
tions and peoples of the world who have 
fallen under the yoke of Communist tyranny. 
On the recommendations of the Congress of 
these United States, the President proclaims 
this to be Captive Nations Week. The author 
of this annual movement to pay tribute to 
the world’s oppressed is my good friend, Dr. 
Lev Dobriansky, Professor of Economics at 
Georgetown University here in Washington. 

I have asked Dr. Dobriansky to tell us more 
about the significance of Captive Nations 
Week. 

Dr. DOBRIANSKY. The significance of Cap- 
tive Nations Week has been consistently re- 
flected since 1959, when the resolution was 
first Last year, for example, the top 
Russian ideologist, Mikhail Suslov, had this 
to say concerning Captive Nations Week: 
“Especially disgusting is the villainous 
demagogy of the imperialistic chieftains of 
the United States. Each year they organize 
the so-called Captive Nations Week, hypo- 
critically pretending to be defenders of na- 
tions that have escaped from their yoke.” 

Dr. Dokgtraxs KT. The Captive Nations Res- 
olution and the Week concentrate on the 
close to 1 billion people from the Danube over 
to the Pacific and, also, in Asia and in Cuba. 
It is a deep thorn in the side of the Moscow 
chieftains because it brings up one of the 
greatest weaknesses and vulnerabilities with- 
in the U.S.S.R. itself. 

There has never been a monolithic struc- 
ture within the Soviet Union itself and this 
resolution concentrates not only on the areas 
that most Americans are familiar with—the 
captive areas of Central Europe, Asia and now 
Cuba, but also those within the U.S.S.R. 

During the Captive Nations Week observ- 
ance of last year, and again this year, we have 
supported the President’s policy concerning 
Red aggression in Vietnam. We raise the 
question: What about the 17 million captive 
people in North Vietnam? When will we 
allow the South Vietnamese to point their 
strategy toward the liberation of their 
brethren in captive North Vietnam? This 
and numerous other issues will be discussed 
in the course of this week. Americans should 
become more familiar with all of these captive 
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nations and share this observance with us 
this week. 

Dr. Jupp. Thank you, Dr, Lev Dobriansky, 
the man who conceived the idea of Captive 
Nations Week in which Americans may dem- 
onstrate their continued support for those 
millions of people who yearn for freedom 
from the cruel tyranny of Communism under 
which they are still compelled to live. 


[Program 472, Washington Report, July 19, 
1966] 


Dr. Jupp INTERVIEW WITH MARIA MIHAJLOV, 
“PLAN FOR FREE PRESS IN YUGOSLAVIA” 


Dr. Jupp. My guest today is Miss Maria 
Mihajlov (MEE-HI-LOV), who is the sister 
of Mihajlo Mihajlov and a citizen of Yugo- 
slavia, Last year, Mr. Mihajlov demon- 
strated a rare spirit of independence by 
writing “Moscow Summer,” an essay com- 
menting unfavorably on conditions in 
Russia. For this he was jailed by the Tito 
government and then released on a sus- 
pended sentence. Today, he is again tempt- 
ing fate by proposing to publish an inde- 
pendent opposition magazine in Yugoslavia. 
His sister, Maria, is a student in the United 
States. While here, she is acting as the voice 
of Mr. Mihajlov in this country. Her pur- 
pose is to make known to the American peo- 
ple the nature of her brother’s project and 
the crucial importance of its outcome. 

Miss Mihajlov, would you please tell us 
about your brother’s project? 

Miss MIHAJLOV. My brother’s project is to 
publish an independent magazine in opposi- 
tion to one-party system rule in Yugoslavia. 
The purpose of this magazine would be, as 
he puts it, to oppose the one party system as 
a matter of principle, and to take an anti- 
Marxist and anti-totalitarian position and 
to promote Democratic Socialism which is 
entirely in keeping with the constitution and 
existing laws. 

Dr. Jupp. Miss Mihajlov, what do you think 
this project may accomplish? 

Miss Mrzastov. The magazine will serve as 
a nucleus for future non-Communist Social- 
istic legal opposition. This will serve as the 
first breakthrough which my brother and I 
hope and believe will stimulate opposition in 
other iron curtain countries. This is a test 
of the Yugoslav constitution. If the Yugo- 
slay government denies my brother his legal 
right, this at least, will reveal to the world 
that the liberalization is nothing but talk. 

Dr. Jupp. How do you believe that we in 
the West can influence the decision of the 
Yugoslav government? 

Miss MrHastov. My brother needs the 
greatest possible publicity for his project in 
the free world. It is not money—it is moral 
support that he needs. 

Dr. Jupp. Why do you believe such pressure 
will have any effect on the Yugoslav govern- 
ment? 

Miss MIHAJLOV. My brother feels that Tito 
is increasingly in the need of economic help 
from the West and simply cannot afford to 
ignore public opinion of the free world. 

Dr. Jupp. Miss Mihajlov, what are your 
own future plans? 

Miss MImaJLOV. Well, when I get my M.A. 
degree, I will go back to Yugoslavia. I didn’t 
break any laws of my country. I love my 
people and I want to serve my country. 

Dr. Jupp. Thank you, Miss Maria Mihajlov. 


[Program 474, Washington Report, July 21, 
1966] 


ANOTHER LOOK BEHIND THE IRON CuRTAIN— 
Dr. Jupp INTERVIEW WIR Miss MONICA 
FLIDR 


Dr. Jupp. My guest today—Miss Monica 
Plidr of Czechoslovakia—has been before our 
microphone previously to tell of her recent 
escape from Communist domination of her 
homeland, Today—in this week of America’s 
solemn reiteration of our support for the peo- 
-Ples of all nations captive under Commu- 
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nism—I would like to ask you, Miss Flidr, 
what most irritates the citizens of commu- 
nist-run countries? 

Miss FLR. In my frank opinion, I 
wouldn't start with academic freedoms. Itis 
irritating, but mostly daily life contains of 
small and mostly economic things, so I would 
say that from economic point of view, it 
would be that, well, unavailability of items 
of daily use whether it’s food or dresses or 
electric appliances. On the other hand, drop 
in level of all services, and on the other hand, 
from psychological point of view, continuing 
strain of vast propaganda in our newspapers 
where you can find out that everything works 
out marvelously and that everybody has rea- 
sons only to satisfaction but not to com- 
plaints. 

And I would like to add here that, espe- 
cially in families with children, there is great 
dissatisfaction with school propaganda and 
indoctrination, because children hear some- 
thing entirely different in their families and 
something entirely different in the school and 
they become hypocrites and it irritates par- 
ents and children, both of them. 

Dr. Jupp. Miss Flidr, in terms of what the 
United States and the Free World generally 
might presently do to help, what would be of 
greatest help to the peoples of Captive Na- 
tions? 

Miss FLIR. What I would say that perhaps 
would be the best thing would be if people 
In captive nations would see that especially 
United States are accepting responsibilities 
and obligations towards the countries fight- 
ing against Communism, let’s say as in Viet 
Nam, this would give us hope and this would 
psychologically help very much in idea of 
revolt, in my opinion. I know how disap- 
pointed we were after Hungary in 1956, and I 
know how glad people were when United 
States helped in Viet Nam. 

Dr. Jupp. Thank you, Miss Monica Flidr. 
[Program 473, Washington Report, July 20, 
1966] 

RELIGION IN THE SATELLITES—Dr, Jupp INTER- 

VIEWS WITH Dr. CHARLES W. Lowry, PRESI- 

DENT, FOUNDATION FOR RELIGIOUS ACTION 


Dr. Jupp. My guest today is Dr. Charles W. 
Lowry, President of the Foundation for Re- 
ligious Action in the Social and Civil Order 
and the author of the internationally known 
book “Communism and Christ.” Dr. Lowry 
is one of the nation’s foremost authorities 
on the relationship between Communism and 
religion. Dr. Lowry, as we honor and re- 
member the captive nations this week, will 
you tell us something about the status of 
religion in the East European captive 
nations? 

Dr. Lowry. Yes, the model or the classical 
example and the model for emulation, of 
course, is always the Soviet Union. But the 
satellites present a variety of circumstances 
that make for quite a few differences. 

For example, Poland, which we are very 
much aware of at the moment in the news— 
Poland has 95% Catholics. Now this gives 
the Catholics a great advantage. Also, there 
is an identification of the religious and the 
national that is almost unprecedented any- 
where else in the world, I think, in Poland. 
This is probably the reason for the stepping 
up of resistance to religion and attempt to 
check it and to herd it and harrass it at the 
present time, when we are having the 1,000th 
anniversary of Poland and when religion is 
very prominent, as it is very prominent in 
the feelings of the people, and religion has 
never suffered as much in Poland as in the 
other satellites in the other Communist 
countries. 

Yugoslavia is very much in the public eye 
at the present time because of a most im- 
portant recent happening, namely the forg- 
ing of a new Concordat between the Catholic 
Church and the Communist State of Yugo- 
slavia. 
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Two other interesting examples are Hun- 
gary and Czechoslovakia. Hungary has, of 
course, dominantly a Catholic people, but it 
also has large Calvinist and Lutheran 
Churches. Czechoslovakia has reported now 
quite a revival of religion. For example, it is 
now the fashion in Czechoslovakia for a 
large number of young people to have their 
marriages celebrated in church. This is a 
very interesting development which indicates 
that religion has not lost its vitality and its 
potential, although it has been—particularly 
the Catholic part of religion in Czechoslo- 
vakia—has been severely persecuted. At one 
time, for example, there were 1500 priests, 
at least, in jail, Quite a few, no doubt, have 
been liquidated. There is now a freeing of a 
good many of these priests. 

The Communist aim is to knock out re- 
ligion and strangle it, but the tactics and 
the way of handling depends upon circum- 
stances. 

Dr. Jupp. Thank you, Dr. Charles W. Lowry, 
President of the Foundation for Religious 
Action. 


[Program: 475, Washington Report, July 22, 
1966] 


CONGRESSIONAL PROPOSAL FOR CAPTIVE NA- 
TIONS—DR, JUDD INTERVIEW WiTH REP. 
DANIEL J. FLooD (D-PA.) 

Dr. Jupp. My guest today is my good friend, 
the Hon. DANIEL J. Fioop, Democratic Con- 
gressman from Pennsylvania. Congressman 
FLoop is the author of a proposal designed 
to demonstrate more clearly America’s un- 
wavering support of the peoples of Captive 
Nations oppressed by Communism. Con- 
gressman Food, please explain some of the 
details of your plan to our listeners. 

Representative Froop. As you know, and 
as I am glad to tell your audience, the pur- 
pose for the Captive Nations Resolution in 
the House is to bring to the attention of 
the nation—and always sponsored by the 
President, whoever he might be, or whatever 
party—and this is entirely a resolution of 
both parties. Members of both parties have 
presented this resolution. 

The idea is to establish a special committee 
on this question of the Captive Nations be- 
cause we created the phrase; they had been 
“satellite” nations. Now these people are not 
“satellites.” These are “captive” peoples. 
And that is the point of distinction. We 
are trying to point out the importance of 
establishing, in the House especially, this 
special committee and the purpose is to point 
out the pure, naked imperialism and the 
colonialism of Soviet Russia. The Com- 
munists make a point of pointing the finger 
at democracy, especially the United States, 
and saying we are colonial and we are impe- 
rial. As a matter of fact, this is not true, and 
the captive nations are held captive by the 
Soviet. There are many of them; I shall not 
enumerate them now. 

The purpose of the special committee, as 
you know, and you were one of the sponsors, 
is to bring to the attention not only of the 
House and the country and the world the 
fact that this naked condition of imperialism 
and colonialism really exists only today in 
the world in the Soviet Union. And we want 
to send a bridge across the oceans and the 
seas and the hemispheres to all of these cap- 
tive peoples, not only now in the Soviet in 
Europe and Central Europe, but in the Far 
East and in the Southeast or wherever they 
might be in the world. 

We believe that the existing established 
committees do not have the time and cannot 
give the proper attention to a sub-committee 
existence for this purpose; and we feel that 
only by the creation by the House—we would 
even agree a joint committee would be bet- 
ter—but for our purpose, the House itself, 
a special committee on the captive nations 
to put a rifle on this target and expose im- 
perialism and colonialism where it really ex- 
ists—in Soviet Communist Russia. 
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Dr. Jupp. Thank you, Congressman FLOOD, 
for speaking on this important proposal dur- 
ing this week which our nation annually ob- 
serves as Captive Nations Week. 


ON THE WARSAW PACT 


Sir: The writer of your July 8 editorial, 
“Disarray in the Warsaw Pact,“ has a fine 
command of the adjective and the adverb, 
but a rather faulty memory of recent history. 

The Soviets proposed an all-Europe secu- 
rity plan” as long ago as Aug. 11, 1955 for the 
then-stated purpose of liquidating the NATO 
and Warsaw pacts. 

In usual Soviet fashion, propagandists kept 
this issue alive for several years. On May 27, 
1958, Moscow announced the USSR would 
“pull its troops out of Rumania” and reduce 
troops in Hungary to get NATO powers to 
join with her in a 25-year non-aggression 
pact. 

When your editorial suggests it would be 
great if the Kremlin agrees with Mr. Ceau- 
sescu of Rumania, the impression is given 
that the new proposal for abolishing NATO 
and Warsaw pacts is made against the oppo- 
sition of Moscow. Not at all so. 

You may be interested, and your editorial 
writer may also be intrigued, by a Columbia- 
Harvard Research Group report to the Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee February 14, 
1960. It stated, in part: 

“The objective of Soviet policy toward the 
advanced industrial countries now and in the 
near future appears to be not a social trans- 
formation of these countries, but a modifica- 
tion of their national policies. That is to 
say—and a number of distinguished American 
observers have gone astray on this point—it 
is not a question, in any short-range projec- 
tion, of trying to communize the countries 
of Western Europe, but rather of seeking to 
bring about changes in the policies of their 
‘bourgeois’ governments. In the first in- 
stance, this means changes that will have 
the effect of weakening the Western alliance; 
later, it may be hoped to encourage these 
governments to orient their policies more 
favorably toward the Soviet Union to make 
their industrial output available to the Soviet 
economic complex. In the short-term situa- 
tion, the direction of the flow of industrial 
output of Western Europe is a major factor 
in the world power balance.” 

It would seem that the Soviets have made 
considerable progress toward implementing 
this above-stated policy while we have suf- 
fered from not haying any stateable, long or 
short term policy of a similar scope toward 
the Soviet Union or the Communist bloc. 

DONALD L. MILLER, 
Executive Director, National Captive 
Nations Committee. 

Eprror’s. Nore.—The editorial was not 
meant to give the impression cited by Mr. 
Miller. Its main point was that Romania’s 
position in the Warsaw Pact seemed to be 
having the wholesome effect of blocking the 
Kremlin’s efforts to impose on the alliance 
a rigid, Soviet-dominated political, economic 
and military integration fit only for truly 
captive nations. 


LEGISLATION TO HELP WIN THE 
ECONOMIC BATTLE IN SOUTH 
VIETNAM 


Mr. BENNETT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Florida? 

There was no ceva rae 

Mr. BENNETT. Mr, Speaker, we are 
at this moment engaged in one of the 
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most difficult and perilous missions a free 
nation has ever set upon. The conflict in 
South Vietnam, is costing the American 
people $33 million a day in military aid, 
and an untold amount of priceless life 
and property. It is appalling to us all, 
I am sure, to witness the thousands of 
persons who are losing their lives and 
billions of dollars which are being ex- 
pended in the machinations of war, when 
these resources could be much better 
spent in the forward progress of man- 
kind. Yet we stand committed to our 
belief in the right of self-determination 
for the brave people of South Vietnam. 
In the pressures of our military activity, 
much of the attention of the world and 
the press has been on our military op- 
erations. But I submit to you that we 
are fighting a three-faced battle: a mili- 
tary war, a political war, and an eco- 
nomic war. 

In order to be successful in bringing 
independence and freedom to South 
Vietnam, we must win all three battles. 
The military battle, although long and 
difficult, will ultimately result in victory. 
The political battle, tremendously com- 
plicated, is slowly being resolved. But 
the firm basis upon which sovereign and 
independent nations stand must ulti- 
mately be economic. Today I am intro- 
ducing legislation which is vitally needed 
to help win the economic battle in South 
Vietnam. 

My bill will provide tremendous in- 
centives for private enterprise in the 
United States to furnish its know-how 
and technical ability in the production of 
industrial-type management and job op- 
portunities in South Vietnam. The great 
system of American private enterprise 
has served as an inspiring example for 
many underdeveloped countries of the 
world, It must assist the development of 
a strong, free, and private enterprise sys- 
tem in South Vietnam. I think Ameri- 
can business will enthusiastically lend 
its know-how to help win the economic 
war in South Vietnam and to provide a 
locally owned business base for job and 
management opportunities there. This 
bill will provide for a guarantee of 100 
percent for any American private in- 
vestor or business concern against in- 
ability to convert money into U.S. dollars, 
expropriation, and loss due to war. In 
addition, my legislation calls for a 90- 
percent guarantee against any com- 
mercial loss in the investment. 

American businessmen have recog- 
nized the opportunity in South Vietnam 
and have made direct private investment 
to a total of over $5 million, exclusive of 
construction. Recent private studies 
indicate that companies moving into 
South Vietnam have average profits of 
20 to 30 percent on their investments. 
Last December, a seven-man mission of 
U.S. businessmen sponsored by the 
Agency for International Development, 
reported favorably on the profit pros- 
pects for a wide range of small or medium 
industries and told of a rising number of 
inquiries. But while the response on the 
part of the private enterprise system has 
been sympathetic and encouraging, it 
has nowhere matched the overwhelming 
need for this type of economic activity. 
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My bill would also provide for grants 
for surveys of investment by private en- 
terprise. The surveys would be financed 
by the U.S. Government to encourage 
private investors to look into the vast 
opportunities open for business and in- 
dustry as a way in which the economic 
war can be assisted. 

The country of South Vietnam has 
great resources, and the Vietnamese are 
good, hard-working and ambitious peo- 
ple, but they are without the technical 
ability that is necessary for the creation 
of a sound economic system. Since we 
do not wish to assume colonial obliga- 
tions or powers, my bill provides for the 
disposition of all projects initiated under 
this act to the Government of South Viet- 
nam or to private South Vietnamese in- 
vestors after a 15-year period and at the 
cost of the value of the investment. 

Thus, the private enterprise system of 
America, which has developed this Na- 
tion into the wealthiest country on the 
face of the earth, will lend a helping 
hand to a brave people so that they might 
improve their economy and win the third 
of the battles which they must overcome 
to emerge as an independent, free, and 
sovereign nation. I believe this idea is 
consistent with aspirations of our Presi- 
dent’s policies. 


—³A— — 


NICKEL SHORTAGE—A NATIONAL 
PROBLEM 


Mr. MONAGAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Connecticut? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MONAGAN. Mr. Speaker, there 
are certain industries located within the 
Fifth Congressional District of Con- 
necticut, which I represent, that are de- 
pendent for their business life upon & 
plentiful supply of nickel ore. At the 
present time the worldwide shortage of 
nickel is threatening the operations and 
the jobs in these industries. I am cer- 
tain that such an impact is not limited 
to my district. In fact, the shortage of 
nickel may rightfully be considered a 
national problem. 

In an effort to alleviate some of the 
difficulties caused by the tight supply of 
nickel, I introduced yesterday legislation 
(H.R. 17254) authorizing the disposal of 
surplus nickel from the national stock- 
pile. This bill authorizes the disposal of 
approximately 24.5 million pounds of 
nickel from the national stockpile estab- 
lished pursuant to the Strategic and 
Critical Materials Stockpiling Act—50 
U.S.C. 98-98h. It has been determined 
by the Office of Emergency Planning that 
this quantity is not required to meet 
stockpile needs. 

In the last session of Congress Public 
Law 89-323 was enacted and authorized 
the release of 200 million pounds of ex- 
cess nickel from the national stockpile. 
However, due to the temporary shortage 
of this vital metal, most of the amount 
released has been used up. In fact, I am 
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informed by the General Services Ad- 
ministration that there is approximately 
1 month’s supply left from this authori- 
zation or 3 months’ supply with selective 
allocation. 

The approximately 24.5 million pounds 
covered by my bill would provide suffi- 
cient material to fill urgent industry re- 
quirements. It is hoped that the nickel 
supply situation will be materially im- 
poved by the time this additional Gov- 
ernment-owned nickel is absorbed by 
industry. 

The bill I have introduced would waive 
the procedural requirements of section 
3 of the Strategic and Critical Materials 
Stockpiling Act with respect to publica- 
tion and transmittal of notice and the 
6-month waiting period. The bill would, 
however, preserve the substantive re- 
quirements of section 3 with respect to 
protection of the United States against 
avoidable loss and the protection of pro- 
cedures, processors, and consumers 
against avoidable disruption of their us- 
ual markets. 

The enactment of this bill would not 
require the expenditure of additional 
Federal funds. Furthermore the Bureau 
of the Budget has advised that there is 
no objection to such legislation. 

Mr. Speaker, I urge immediate consid- 
eration of this bill in view of the exigen- 
e of the present nickel supply situa- 
ion. 


AFL-CIO ADVISES WAR CRITIC 
SILENCE 


Mr. POOL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to address the House for 1 
minute, to revise and extend my re- 
marks, and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. POOL. Mr. Speaker, I should like 
to call the attention of the Members of 
Congress to a recent statement by the 
AFL-CIO as reported by the Washington 
Post this morning. They advise the 
American people to unite in support of 
our Nation’s efforts against the Com- 
munist enemy we are fighting in Vietnam. 

The statement follows: 

AFL-CIO ADVISES War Critic SILENCE 

CHICAGO, August 24.— The AFL-CIO in ef- 
fect today advised critics of American policy 
in Vietnam to shut up. 

While claiming that “the right to dissent 
is sacred,” a resolution approved by the fed- 
eration’s Executive Council at its quarterly 
meeting here insisted that “disruption by 
even a well-meaning minority can only pol- 
lute and poison the bloodstream of our de- 


The strongly worded motion singled out 
the Soviet Union as the foremost villain in 
the Vietnamese fighting, claimed that the 
United States isn't resorting to an escalation 
of the war,” and accused the Communists of 
“the most savage ruthlessness and reckless 
bombings against civilians.” 

“Those who would deny our military forces 
unstinting support are, in effect, aiding the 
Communist enemy of our country—at the 
very moment when it is bearing the heaviest 
burdens in defense of world peace and free- 
dom,” it said. 

Some officials of the AFL-CIO, who give 
qualified support to the Johnson Administra- 
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tion’s policies in Southeast Asia, professed 
acute distress over what they claimed was 
the jingoistic and hawklike tone of the reso- 
lution. 

But Walter P. Reuther, a bitter critic of 
the federation’s stand on many international 
issues, joined in unanimous approval of the 
resolution after two minor word changes, ac- 
cording to federation sources. 

Sources within the federation said Reuther 
gave grudging support to the Vietnam reso- 
lution after these changes were made: 

“Russian, Chinese and North Vietnamese 
warlords” were changed to “Russian, Chinese 
and North Vietnamese governments.” And 
the word “such” was deleted before the 
phrase “disruption by a well-meaning mi- 
nority.” 


SPECIAL POWERS FOR THE PRESI- 
DENT TO CURB INFLATION 


Mr. SWEENY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SWEENEY. Mr. Speaker, I wish 
to draw the attention of the House to a 
bill that I have introduced today to au- 
thorize the President to invoke tem- 
porary emergency price, wage, and rent 
ceilings whenever the United States has 
declared against a foreign nation or 
whenever the Congress by concurrent 
resolution shall find and declare that 
grave national emergencies exist, and 
that the exercise of such authority is 
necessary in the interest of national se- 
curity for economic stability. 

Mr. Speaker, the emergency in Viet- 
nam and our increased commitments 
throughout the world make it essential 
that the President be possessed of power 
that was formerly his during World War 
II and the Korean conflict, when on the 
advice of his economic advisers, he as 
Chief Executive of the land determines 
that runaway inflation is a national 
problem. 

Mr. Speaker, I believe that it is essen- 
tial that attention be drawn to the fact 
that today the President is without im- 
mediate remedy to control inflationary 
price and wage increases. During 
periods of great national tension result- 
ing from the spiralling cost of living, 
great responsibility for the continuance 
of a healthy American economy falls 
upon the shoulders of the President. As 
the Nation has noted, our President has 
not shirked these responsibilities, but has 
repeatedly appealed for restraints and 
the initiation of many voluntary efforts 
to curb rising costs. 

Mr. Speaker, I note with some degree 
of satisfaction the fact that the Presi- 
dent has requested of the Congress legis- 
lative action to control rising interest 
rates. While I deem such action on the 
part of the President as very meritorious 
and helpful, I cannot help but to feel 
that the request should have been en- 
larged so as to include the granting of 
power to the executive department to 
deal with the matter of cost relating to 
prices and wages as well. 

I wish to make it abundantly clear 
that while I applaud President John- 
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son’s efforts to secure a voluntary com- 
pliance at 3.2, I do not share his opti- 
mism insofar as the long-range merit of 
the voluntary guideline program, and I 
believe that it is high time that the 
Congress of the United States, the 
elected Representatives of the people of 
the Nation, share with the President of 
the United States some united responsi- 
bility for what the President is attempt- 
ing to do under the bill that I have intro- 
duced today. 

The President could continue his very 
consistent program of seeking the coop- 
eration of men of business and labor to 
combat the spiraling cost of living, but 
armed by this legislation, his effort to 
secure compliance would be strength- 
ened by the realization on the part of 
business and labor alike, that the Con- 
gress has empowered him to invoke con- 
trols almost immediately if he felt that 
profit margins and price increases on 
basic commodities and wage rates, as 
well as interest rates, were getting out of 
hand. 

Mr. Speaker, it seems to me that the 
American public throughout the land is 
confronted with the same basic prob- 
lem—for some wage rates through col- 
lective bargaining, and an increasing 
part of the benefit of these enlarged 
wage rates is reduced by the diminishing 
purchasing power of the dollar. 

The situation is somewhat compounded 
by the shortage of labor and some basic 
materials, and prices seem to be all on 
the upward track. Distressed heads of 
families whose budgets are in a squeeze 
find it difficult to meet the cost of basic 
essentials such as food, clothing, auto in- 
surance, education, and the like. One 
commodity hike tends to push up the 
prices of other much-needed commod- 
ities. Mr. John Q. Public is beginning to 
register alarm and to record by letter to 
every congressional office on the Hill his 
view that labor, business, and Govern- 
ment have all defaulted in their so-called 
voluntary effort to hold the price line. 

Mr. Speaker, John Q. Public has come 
to the clear and logical conclusion that 
in present-day America individual self- 
interest has taken precedence over na- 
tional need. Mr. Speaker, I could not 
help but to feel that world prestige of 
the American dollar is on the decline and 
that the dollar can hardly be expected to 
hold its exchange value due to inflation- 
ary trends here at home. 

Mr. Speaker, I believe that we are liv- 
ing in a time of grave national emer- 
gency insofar as our fiscal planning is 
concerned. 

If this 2d session of the 89th Congress 
adjourns without putting into effect 
strong wage and price controls, this Re- 
public within the 10-year period ahead 
may well find herself in the same posi- 
tion as Great Britain today, where the 
economy is so seriously imperiled by the 
devaluation of the pound sterling. 

During this period of grave fiscal re- 
sponsibility, I call upon the Congress to 
immediately initiate hearings to author- 
ize these temporary, emergency price, 
wage, and rent ceilings, and to empower 
the Executive to secure compliances with 
respect to fiscal programing that here- 
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tofore have not been achieved through 
voluntary effort. 


RELIEF FOR DEPENDENTS OF 
PRISONERS OF WAR 


Mr. BROYHILL of Virginia. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ad- 
dress the House for 1 minute and to re- 
vise and extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 


Virginia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BROYHILL of Virginia. Mr. 
Speaker, on July 27, I addressed the 


House in protest over the way our prison- 
ers of war in Vietnam are being treated. 
I pointed out at that time the necessity 
of action by the House to officially pro- 
test this mistreatment by the Communist 
North Vietnamese. 

It has now come to light, Mr. Speaker, 
that the wives and children of these 
very same prisoners are also being sub- 
jected to neglect, cruelties and redtape 
here at home while their husbands sit 
out lonely hours of filth and torture in 
Communist prison camps, 

I served some time in a prisoner of 
war camp in World War II, Mr. Speaker, 
and in freedom or in a prison compound, 
Mr, Speaker, I know the lifesaving 
thought that keeps a soldier from giving 
up is that at least his loved ones at home 
are being looked after by a grateful 
Government. 

I am sorely distressed, Mr. Speaker, 
and I am certain the Congress and the 
American people will be equally dis- 
tressed, to learn that such is not the case 
with dependent wives, mothers, and chil- 
dren of our fighting men in Vietnam who 
are now captives of the Communists. 

Some of them cannot get income tax 
refunds because they are required to 
secure their soldier-husband’s signature 
on & joint return—obviously an impos- 
sibility. 

Others cannot secure license plates for 
automobiles they need to transport their 
children off the military installations 
they are forced to leave when their hus- 
bands and the fathers of their children 
are ordered overseas. 

They cannot even get adequate medical 
care. 

They cannot get commissary and post 
exchange food. 

They cannot get access to joint family 
savings accounts. 

In other words, Mr. Speaker, we are 
treating the dependents of our prisoners 
of war almost as badly as the Commu- 
nists are treating the prisoners of war 
themselves. 

This is a disgrace, Mr. Speaker. 

These dependents are being described 
as the dependents of nonpersons“ legal- 
ly. They are not “nonpersons,” Mr. 
Speaker. They are our people—Amer- 
icans—temporarily husbandless and 
fatherless Americans, because we have 
sent their breadwinners off to war. 

We worry about the American image 
abroad, Mr. Speaker. Endless miles of 
films and pictures of American street 
rioting appears on foreign television and 
in the foreign press. 
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I would call your attention to what the 
American image is—not abroad, Mr. 
Speaker—but here at home in the eyes 
of the wives and children of captured 
soldiers when they are told to get lost 
by Government and military agencies. 

This is the image we need concern our- 
selves with, Mr. Speaker. 

The image of neglect at home, in sol- 
dier, sailor, marine, and Navy homes— 
if the pittance they are left to live on 
provides for a house. 

Our duty is plain, understandable, 
clear, and necessary, Mr. Speaker. 

These people do not have enough mon- 
ey; they are driven from military hous- 
ing, if they ever had it, while the Secre- 
tary of Defense tries to give away land 
within the shadow of the Capitol at Bol- 
ling—land that is ideal for building the 
homes these service families must have. 

It is my intention, Mr. Speaker, to 
contact the Commissioner of Internal 
Revenue to promptly refund income tax 
overpayments due to these dependents, 
and to waive any requirement of signa- 
tures of their husbands in all cases. 
Second. I shall ask him to defer col- 
lection of all income taxes from all de- 
pendents of our prisoners of war during 
the period when their husbands and 
fathers are in captivity. 

If the Revenue Commissioner refuses 
to take these steps, or if he needs legis- 
lative authority to accomplish them, I 
intend to introduce such legislation and 
confer with my colleagues on Ways and 
Means to insure its speedy consideration 
and enactment. 

I intend to seek the advice and co- 
operation of my good friend, the gentle- 
man from South Carolina [Mr. Rivers], 
chairman of the House Armed Services 
Committee. I intend to ask that a direc- 
tive be sent to the Secretary of Defense, 
telling him to instruct all branches of 
the military service to set aside a special 
fund immediately, out of which depend- 
ents of prisoners can seek immediate 
financial help. á 

I will ask the same of those chairmen 
of committees and subcommittees deal- 
ing with civilian agencies with prisoner 
of war personnel in Vietnam. 

Perhaps it may be necessary, Mr. 
Speaker, for the Congress itself to set up 
a special committee with special appro- 
priations to ride herd on this unseemly 
mess. At least every dependent of every 
serviceman in captivity should be living 
at the level of prosperity set by the ad- 
ministration poverty officials —since 
these are the families of our fighting men 
we are talking about —not defendants of 
street rioters. 

This is an incredible, abominable situ- 
ation, Mr. Speaker. 

And our neglect of the prisoner de- 
pendents is symptomatic of how little too 
many Americans care about those who 
are doing our fighting in Vietnam. And 
the same applies to those they leave be- 
hind to eke out a living, not as wards of 
the military, not as wards of all of us as 
they should be, but as castoffs to be for- 
gotten while we pump billions into car- 
ing for everybody else everywhere else 
in the world. 

I repeat, Mr. Speaker, it is a shame, 
that this Congress would ever need to 
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have this called to its attention. I do 
not know who is to blame, and I do not 
think we need take the time to fix it. 
Our course is clear. If necessary, Mr. 
Speaker, we will carry to the front door 
of every home, tent, or trailer, where 
these neglected dependents are living, 
not only a bag of groceries if that is 
needed, but the proof as well that at 
least the Congress of the United States 
has their concern at heart. 

Are there not a few crumbs available 
for the dependents of the soldiers we 
send to Vietnam out of the $58 billion 
handed to the Defense Department, Mr. 
Speaker? 

We had better find out. 

Is the Secretary of Defense so con- 
cerned about poverty among civilians he 
cannot see it in his own ranks? 

We had better find out. 

We hold the purse strings, Mr. Speaker. 
I suggest we loosen them enough to take 
care of dependents of prisoners of war. 

Let us be generous and at least secure 
for them a poverty-level income. 

Let us do this even though these men 
are not picketing and rioting in protest 
of the war in Vietnam, but fighting it— 
or were doing so until captured. 

Perhaps, Mr. Speaker, instead of refi- 
nancing the United Nations, as we are 
being asked to do, we can refinance the 
families of our prisoners of war in Com- 
munist POW camps. 

I suggest we owe it to them, and to 
their families. 


JOINT RESOLUTION PROPOSING AN 
AMENDMENT TO CONSTITUTION 
TO PROVIDE 12-YEAR TERMS FOR 
THE CHIEF JUSTICE AND ASSO- 
CIATE JUSTICES OF THE SUPREME 
COURT 


Mr. HUTCHINSON. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute and to revise and ex- 
tend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HUTCHINSON, Mr. Speaker, I 
am introducing today a joint resolution 
proposing an amendment to the Consti- 
tution which would provide 12-year terms 
for the Chief Justice and Associate Jus- 
tices of the Supreme Court. It reads as 
follows: 

The Judges of the Supreme Court. shall 
hold their offices for terms of 12 years, run- 
ning from the date of their commissions. 
They shall be eligible to be again appointed. 

The provisions of this article shall not 
limit the tenure in office during good beha- 
vior of those Judges of the Supreme Court 
who hold commissions of appointment at the 
time this article becomes operative. 


In recent years the Court has pene- 
trated so far into the political thicket 
that it has become snarled therein. The 
political, economic, and social benefits 
of the Judges of the Supreme Court be- 
come the law of the land. 

Under the present system of tenure, 
during good behavior the Justices are not 
at any time answerable to anyone, but 
they exercise a power unreachable. 
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My proposal is offered as a mechanism 
to bring the Supreme Court within our 
system of checks and balances. 

After a Supreme Court Justice has 
served 12 years his term would expire. 
Whoever is President at that time might 
not choose to nominate him for another 
term; or the Senate may not choose to 
advise and consent to the nomination if 
made. The President and Senate in this 
way would pass upon the qualifications 
and performance of members of the Su- 
preme Court periodically. 


WHY, IN THE NAME OF GOD? 


Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to address the House for 
1 minute, to revise and extend my re- 
marks, and to include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Missouri? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, on August 
19, the Aurora Advertiser of Aurora, 
Mo., carried an editorial entitled “Why, 
in the Name of God?” 

This editorial by the editor, Mr. Rob- 
ert Lowry, is a commentary on the irre- 
sponsible and often treasonous action by 
the so-called New Left, as it relates to 
America’s struggle and sacrifices in 
order to defend the free world. 

A number of people in Lawrence 
County, Mo., have sent me copies of the 
editorial. I am inclined to agree with 
them that it represents one of the most 
perceptive, hard-hitting commentaries 
on the paradox in which our Nation 
finds itself today. 

On one hand, men are fighting and 
dying in the struggle 10,000 miles 
away from home, and on the other hand, 
Communist sympathizers are given a 
free hand to commit almost any kind of 
act designed to prolong that struggle 
and inhibit our ability to support our 
soldiers. 

The editorial follows and I hope it will 
receive the widespread recognition 
which Iam confident it deserves: 

WHY, IN THE NAME OF Gop? 

For 21 years we have sent our young men 
overseas in Europe by the thousands—so 
many there’s scarcely a home in the land 
which hasn't had a member there in the 
army of occupation for one reason—to keep 
communism from taking over the free world. 

For 21 years we've sent our fine young men 
to Africa, the Near East, the Far East, the 
islands of the Pacific, up into the arctic cold 
and down into tropical heat, kept them there 
month after weary month, year after weary 
year, for just one reason—to keep commu- 
nism from taking over the free world. 

For 21 long years this nation has spent bil- 
lion upon billions to finance the Marshall 
Plan, subsidize the UN and NATO, help the 
neutrals, help even communist countries and 
those who twist our tail and spit in our face 
every chance they get until we have so squan- 
dered our reserves that should all the 
countries to whom we now owe gold call for 
repayment at once we could give them every 
ounce and still not be square with the world, 
for just one reason—to prevent the spread of 


communism and the enslavement of free 
men. 

For 21 long years this nation, after win- 
ning a great war, has strained its economic 
resources, marshalled its engineers and scien- 
tists, used up raw materials and manpower 
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much better used for other purposes to 
create, maintain and enlarge an arsenal not 
only for our own armed forces but for a long 
list of other nations for one reason, and one 
reason only, to deter communist aggression 
and world domination. 

Twice in the past two decades, we have 
drafted our young men and reservists to 
fight and die—and thousands upon thou- 
sands have given their lives in Korea and 
Viet Nam—for just one reason—to resist 
communist aggression. 

This has been our national purpose for 
21 years. This has been our contribution to 
the life and death struggle to preserve hu- 
man freedom and prevent the enslavement 
of that portion of the world population which 
has not already been enslaved. 

No nation has ever been so generous, 50 

unselfish, so dedicated, so self-sacrificing for 
so long in all the history of mankind. Ours 
has been a noble purpose, one for which our 
young men have been willing to give their 
time, and their lives, and for which Ameri- 
cans have been willing to spend their treas- 
ure. 
Then why, in the name of God, do we per- 
mit the enemy we resist without the borders 
of this country to work within it unre- 
strained—protected by every legal gnat so- 
called liberal interpreters of the law can gag 
on? 

We have seen, this week, a federal judge, 
fortunately overruled almost without a hear- 
ing by a higher court, dare to enjoin a con- 
gressional committee seeking to investigate 
treason in this country—trying to determine 
what aid and comfort, material and spiritual, 
Americans are giving our enemies. 

We have heard Americans take the stand, 
admit they are communists, boast how much 
they have aided, are aiding, and will aid the 
very communist soldiers who are killing men 
wearing the uniform of this country and sent 
into battle by our own government. We have 
listened to them defy their country and the 
congress, disrupt a congressional hearing, call 
the president of this country a murderer— 
and let a few off with nothing more than a 
$10 fine, while others weren’t punished at all! 

We have seen treasonable Americans seek 
by force to prevent the loading of supplies 
being shipped to soldiers fighting for this 
country half a globe away and not even be 
arrested! In fact, simple minded commen- 
tators and reporters: have dared to criticize 
an American marine who pushed a crazed 
young female traitor out of the way of such 
a shipment because she stumbled and fell 
into a ditch full of water, which they inti- 
mated was an act of brutality. 

We have seen others try to break up col- 
lege draft examinations, interfere with the 
work of draft boards, disturb the wedding of 
our president's daughter, demean and call 
men moving toward Viet Nam murderers of 
women and children. 

And, if we've done anything, it has been 
nothing more than to slap them on the wrist 
and let them know we think they are naughty 
children! 

Why, in the name that is right, do we suffer 
this? Why do we let people too young to 
vote or be elected to congress influence our 
foreign policy? Why do we listen to people 
so wet behind the ears they’d never be hired 
for a position of any importance by a pri- 
vate business firm? Why do we spend so 
much time, blood, treasure and effort oppos- 
ing communism abroad and let young punks 
and perverts boast they are communists 
fighting our government here at home? 

Why do we protect with all the force of 
law the right of admitted communists to 
teach in publicly supported colleges and uni- 
versities? 

Why do we listen to prattle about the 
right of dissent by hopheads from hashish 
or LSD parties on our campuses when other 
young men have been drafted to give up jobs, 
leave their families, and die in foreign 
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jungles all in the name of resistance to com- 
munism? 

Why can't a nation which only 25 years 
ago could move whole populations of Jap- 
anese whose only crime was being the same 
blood as that of one of our enemies crack 
down upon these traitors in our midst today? 

Why can’t we shut these people up for as 
long as our men are dying for us? If com- 
munism be wrong, and if its spread should 
be prevented, why must we give these agi- 
tators freedom to spread it here in America— 
nay, even protect them as they spread it? 

Why, when there is open treason in our 
streets, on our campuses, even in our con- 
gressional hearings, can anyone think that 
to let it continue unpunished is not to 
break faith with our men fighting overseas? 

If communism must be resisted at all costs 
in Berlin and Saigon, why shouldn’t we re- 
sist it with all our might and main in Wash- 
ington, and Berkeley, and Chicago? 

Yes, why? 


THE JOHN BIRCH SOCIETY AND 
THE PRESIDENT’S CLUB 


Mr. CAMERON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CAMERON. Mr. Speaker, yester- 
day I was greatly disturbed to read in a 
syndicated column in the Washington 
Post that a prominent southern Califor- 
nia member of the John Birch Society 
was also a member of the President’s 
Club. 

Blame for this deplorable development 
must rest with the Democratic National 
Committee for as the major political and 
intelligence arm of the party it has per- 
mitted dollars to replace discretion as 
its major concern. 

This latest incident is but another il- 
lustration that the National Committes 
has failed to keep its house in order for 
many months. 

Many Members have long complained 
of fouled-up mailing lists. 

Party leaders in the States have com- 
plained of the committee’s casual in- 
difference to their particular political 
problems. 

We have become accustomed to hear- 
ing reports that the committee's sery- 
ices are being withheld from Members 
who dare deviate on certain issues from 
the position taken by the administra- 
tion. 

Only a few days ago my office called 
the committee to inquire about a packet 
of position papers prepared by Repub- 
lican national headquarters. Although 
the press several days earlier had given 
prominent play to the existence of these 
papers, personnel in the committee’s re- 
search, library, and public affairs sec- 
tions were completely unaware of them. 

In view of this abysmal record I was 
not surprised, although greatly dis- 
turbed, to read that the John Birch So- 
ciety has infiltrated the prestigious Presi- 
dent’s Club. 

The club has recently come under 
heavy fire from the opposition party. 
Their attack has been grossly unfair, in 
my judgment, for the focus has been on 
alleged “influence peddling” rather than 
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on lack of discretion. This latest devel- 
opment makes it patently obvious that 
the national committee is making no at- 
tempt to correlate fat Government con- 
tracts with fat contributions. 

All the DNC is concerned with is seeing 
that the checks they receive are properly 
signed and do not bounce. 

Those who purchase membership in 
the President’s Club with the notion that 
their share of Government business will 
increase are in for a sad awakening. 

They are giving undeserved credence 
to the GOP’s propaganda campaign and 
undeserved credit to the national com- 
mittee’s ability—even if it were willing 
to tie contributions to contracts. 

Mr. Speaker, examine for a moment 
the background of Birch member J. 
Edward Martin, of Los Angeles. For 
several years he has been a chapter 
leader in a JBS cell. The society’s own 
publicity proclaims that he was host and 
major sponsor of at least three testimo- 
nial dinners for Birch founder and dic- 
tator Robert Welch. 

J. Edward Martin was appointed to the 
Republican State Central Committee of 
California 2 years ago and is an elected 
member of the GOP’s Los Angeles County 
Central Committee. 

Less than a month ago he held a fund- 
raising party for a Republican candidate 
for the State senate. 

And less than 5 months ago he and his 
brother and their wives spent $12,000 for 
membership in the President’s Club. 

Although the Democratic National 
Committee may have laughed all the 
way to the bank at the time, I am sure 
it now realizes that all it got for its 
money was a king-sized headache. 

There is only one type of aspirin that 
can cure the pain—returning the $12,000 
to the Martins with a “thanks but no 
thanks” note attached. 

I would rather see the national com- 
mittee clad in rags as it walks to the 
bank to deposit sincerely donated nickels 
and dimes than see it decked out in a tux 
and lugging baskets of greenbacks which 
come from insincere and extremist re- 
sources—both left and right. 

Mr. Speaker, as proud members of the 
President’s party we cannot permit a 
lazy, greedy, and irresponsible national 
committee to tarnish our reputations or, 
more importantly, the Chief Executive's. 
He carries the weight of the world on his 
shoulders and the hopes of millions of 
Americans and freedom-loving peoples 
in his heart. We cannot, we dare not, 
allow the national committee by its in- 
credible indiscretion to add to the Presi- 
dent’s awesome burden. 

The Democratic National Committee 
can begin to lighten his load this very 
day by returning the $12,000 to the 
Martins 


The altar of greed has no place in the 
temple of our party. 
Let us begin to dismantle it now. 


REPUBLICAN POLICY COMMITTEE 

STATEMENT ON ELEMENTARY 
AND SECONDARY EDUCATION 
AMENDMENTS OF 1966 


Mr. DEL CLAWSON. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
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man from Arizona [Mr. RHODES] may 

extend his remarks at this point in the 

Recorp and include extraneous matter. 
The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 

the request of the gentleman from 

California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RHODES of Arizona. Mr. Speak- 
er, at the August 23, 1966, meeting of 
the House Republican Policy Committee 
a policy statement regarding the Ele- 
mentary and Secondary Education 
Amendments of 1966 was adopted, As 
chairman of the policy committee, I 
would like to include at this point in the 
Record the complete text of this state- 
ment: 

REPUBLICAN POLICY COMMITTEE STATEMENT ON 
ELEMENTARY AND SECONDARY EDUCATION 
AMENDMENTS OF 1966 
From the Morrill Act of 1862 and the cre- 

ation of the U.S. Office of Education in 1869, 
to the National Defense Education Act of 
1958 and the Manpower Training Act of 1962. 
the Republican Party has advocated and sup- 
ported the important role of education in 
advancing the capabilities and opportuni- 
ties of the citizens of the United States. We 
have recognized that it is only through State 
and local cooperation that the greatest edu- 
cational development can be achieved with 
federal help. 

Under the principle of State and local re- 
sponsibility, the American educational sys- 
tem has grown so that it compares favorably 
with that of any other country of the world. 
In 1960, school enrollments constituted 23.2 
percent of total population in the United 
States, compared to 11.1 percent in Europe 
and 14.24 percent in the Soviet Union. In 
this country, total revenues for public schools 
haye grown by 376 percent since 1950 and 
classroom construction has proceeded at a 
rate that will provide 653,000 classrooms in 
the decade 1962 to 1972. 

At the time the Elementary and Secondary 
Education Act of 1965 was being considered, 
we were concerned that this poorly-drafted 
legislation would too often impede rather 
than help the education effort in this coun- 
try. We were concerned that it would de- 
prive the State agencies and local school au- 
thorities of any real power to shape educa- 
tional programs to meet local needs. Cen- 
tralization of power was a theme that ran 
throughout the entire bill. Now, one year 
and a number of serious defects later, this 
Congress is being asked to broaden and ex- 
pand the original Act. In an almost casual 
manner, authorizations in excess of $4.6 bil- 
lion have been requested. Unfortunately, 
there has been no meaningful attempt to 
sort out the vast and confusing tangle of 
federal programs. Moreover, obvious defects 
have been either glossed over or totally ig- 
nored by the Democratic majority on the 
committee. 

For example, under the present Act, the 
distribution of funds within a State is es- 
tablished by a set formula. As a result, State 
education agencies have been unable to chan- 
nel money to the areas of greatest need. In 
the past, distribution on the basis of need 
has been the traditional administrative de- 
vice for the allocation of federal funds. Such 
distribution permits State-wide concentra- 
tion upon the most urgent educational prob- 
lems. It encourages responsible State edu- 
cational planning. Unfortunately, the Dem- 
ocratic majority rejected all Republican 
amendments that would authorize State 
education agencies to distribute funds in 
this manner. We believe that an amend- 
ment that would give greater flexibility to 
the States should be adopted. 

A Republican amendment that would pro- 
vide added funds for the low-expenditure 
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States was adopted. This will cure some of 
the disparity in federal aid between States. 
However, it does not change the present un- 
satisfactory method of distribution within 
States which scatters funds indiscriminately 
among wealthy and needy school districts. 

It is generally agreed that the best hope 
for reducing educational failure among eco- 
nomically and socially disadvantaged chil- 
dren lies in the area of preschool education. 
However, during the first year of this Act, 
only 5.7 percent of the funds under title I 
have been used for preschool education. 
Moreover, many of the preschool projects 
have been enmeshed in the bureaucratic con- 
fusion that exists between the U.S. Office of 
Education and the Office of Economic Op- 
portunity (which is responsible for funding 
Operation Headstart). Certainly, this pro- 
gram should be unshackled and properly fi- 
nanced so that greater emphasis can be 
placed on disadvantaged preschool children. 

The greatest threat to the independence 
of State and local educational administra- 
tion is contained in title III of this Act. This 
title has placed in the hands of the U.S. 
Commissioner the sole power to determine 
which applicant school districts are to receive 
funds and which educational purposes are 
to be favored in their use. This has caused 
frustration and confusion and delayed many 
worthwhile projects. School administrators 
from all over the country have vigorously 
protested this unwarranted concentration of 
authority but the Democratic majority has 
done nothing to remedy this situation ex- 
cept to express some pious hopes that in the 
future administrative excesses would be 
avoided, 

Now, without correcting this serious situ- 
ation, H.R. 13161 would increase both the cost 
and scope of title III. It would convert this 
title into a construction bill dealing with 
overcrowding, racial imbalance, and attend- 
ant problems. It would give the U.S. Com- 
missioner the complete authority to deter- 
mine without any legislative guidelines which 
communities are making a reasonable tax 
effort to meet educational needs and which 
are unable to meet such needs. He would 
be empowered to determine what constitutes 
obsolescence in facilities, crowding in class- 
rooms, and racial imbalance in a school sys- 
tem. These matters involve fiscal, social and 
economic decisions that have always been 
made at the local or State level. We believe 
that they should remain at that level rather 
than being delegated to the U.S. Com- 
missioner of Education as the bill pro- 
poses. Unfortunately, Republican-sponsored 
amendments to place this authority in the 
State education agencies, where it properly 
belongs, were summarily rejected. 

The placing of the Adult Basic Education 
Program in title II of the Economic Oppor- 
tunity Act is a classic example of the frag- 
mentation of educational programs among 
the various agencies and departments of the 
federal government that has taken place 
under the Johnson-Humphrey Administra- 
tion. The predictable result of this type of 
“non-planning” has been that States and 
local communities seeking federal assistance 
have been faced with almost insurmountable 
bureaucratic confusion and unjustified de- 
lay. Many of these problems could be elimi- 
nated if this and other educational programs 
were placed where they logically belong, in 
the Office of Education.. A Republican 
amendment which would have transferred 
the Adult Basic Education Program to the 
Office of Education was accepted in subcom- 
mittee and then rejected by the full commit- 
tee after very little discussion. This amend- 
ment will be offered again during House con- 
sideration. 

In the face of ever-mounting inflation and 
in spite of the accelerating cost of the war in 
Vietnam, this bill, as reported, contains an 
increase in the spending authorization of 
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nearly 100 percent for fiscal year 1968. Title 
III would be expanded nearly six times over 
the FY 66 authorization. Even in the 
event such expenditures were justified under 
the present fiscal circumstances, and they 
certainly are not, there is nothing in the 
present record that indicates that the schools 
can absorb such an increase with a corre- 
sponding improvement in their programs. 
Moreover, in the proposed legislation there 
has been absolutely no attempt to establish 
priorities for federal action or to correct 
the basic and known defects in the present 
law, 

In its present form this bill is far from 
satisfactory. We, therefore, urge the adop- 
tion of the Republican amendments. With 
these changes, the federal contribution to 
education under this legislation can be sub- 
stantially improved and at far less cost. 


MESSAGE TO CONGRESS FROM 
CONTROL YUAN 


Mr. DEL CLAWSON. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from Illinois [Mr. DERWINSKI] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Record and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, our 
Members have received an important 
statement addressed to the Congress of 
the United States from the Control Yuan 
of the Republic of China on Taiwan. 
The statement deals with an issue which 
affects both our countries: U.S. policy 
with regard to Communist China. Con- 
trol Yuan is equivalent to the legislative 
bodies of the House and Senate. 

In straight-forward language, the Con- 
trol Yuan discusses recent proposals in 
this country which have suggested a 
compromise in our firm policy of non- 
recognition and opposition to the ad- 
mission of Communist China to the 
United Nations. Such proposals, argue 
the Control Yuan, and I agree, only en- 
courage the Communist leaders of China 
to commit more acts of terror and sub- 
version. 

Far from being secure in their grip, 
states the Control Yuan, Mao Tse-tung 
and his associates are in serious trouble. 
I quote: 

The Peiping regime has lost completely the 
support of the Chinese people on account of 
its ruthless actions and misgovernment. The 
development of nuclear weapons with its 
three experimental detonations has strained 
enormously the human and material re- 
sources of the country. Has it been of any 
benefit to the livelihood of the people? In- 
stead, it has provoked the criticism of the 
world and caused more agony among the 
people on the mainland. Can a regime in- 
dulging in such ruinous and suicidal acts 
long endure? 


It is therefore imperative, Mr. Speaker, 
that our Nation remain steadfast in its 
opposition to the Red dictatorship in 
China. Beyond question, the Republic 
of China and the United States have a 
common cause and common goal in see- 
ing a legitimate government, freedom, 
and peace return to mainland China. 

Mr. Speaker, I have unanimous con- 
sent that the statement of the Control 
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Yuan of the Republic of China be in- 
serted in the RECORD: 
JUNE 2, 1966. 


To the Honorable Members of the Congress 
of the United States of America, Wash- 
ington, D.C., U.S. A.: 

Taking advantage of the weariness of the 
people and the exhaustion of the armed 
forces following eight years of war of re- 
sistance against Japan, the Chinese Com- 
munists resorted to all-out rebellion against 
the Government after the V-J Day and 

political power on the Chinese 
mainland in 1950. The United States Gov- 
ernment, pursuant to the traditional friend- 
ship between the two countries and the 

American spirit of rightousness and free- 

dom, has continuously recognized the Gov- 

ernment of the Republic of China as the only 
legal government of China, and has given 
us economic and military aid and assisted 
us in the defense of Taiwan and the Pesca- 
dores. Your Government has endeavored to 
deter the Chinese Communists from aggres- 
sion and contain the expansion of Chinese 
communism as exemplified in the Korean 

War and recent military actions in Vietnam. 

All these tend to shake the self-confidence 

and determination of the Chinese Commu- 

nists and to encourage all free peoples, par- 
ticularly those in Asia, to defend their lib- 
erty. 

However, there has been proposed recently 
in the United States the policy of “contain- 
ment without isolation” by a segment of the 
American people, who seem either to have 
no clear understanding of the actual situa- 
tion or to have been influenced by precon- 
ceived ideas. It is difficult to understand 
why such a proposal should have been made, 
as it appears to be a form of appeasement 
calculated to give a respite to the Chinese 
Communists. 

The continuous flow of appeasing state- 
ments and proposals of compromise emanat- 
ing from the United States has attracted 
world-wide attention. We sincerely believe 
that such opinions and propositions as are 
detrimental to the cause of freedom and 
beneficial to the Chinese Communists will 
not have any effect on the policy of the 
United States toward the Republic of China 
and will not find sympathetic acceptance 
with the majority of the discerning, righteous 
people of the United States. But if the ten- 
dency is allowed to take its own course, we 
fear that it will have a damaging effect on 
the traditional friendship and mutual in- 
terests of our two countries. We are, there- 
fore, constrained to express our views in 
earnest in order to dispel certain miscon- 
ceptions, 

1. Appeasement to the aggressor may be 
rooted in the aversion to war. This seems 
to be the state of mind prevailing in certain 
segments of the American people. Appease- 
ment often results in encouraging aggression 
and leads to war. The history of nations 
is not devoid of such costly lessons. 

As the appeasement at Munich led to 
World War II, the sneak attack on Pearl 
Harbor may be attributed to the inaction of 
the democratic countries toward the Jap- 
anese aggression in the Northeastern Prov- 
inces of China. Memories of such catastro- 
phes are still fresh in our minds. The 
American people can surely still remember 
them. 

2. The suggestion that the American Gov- 
ernment would permit the entry into the 
United States of correspondents and scholars 
from the Chinese mainland was immediately 
and peremptorily rejected and maliciously 
labelled as a fraud by the Chinese Commu- 
nists, who have not minced their words in 
inveighing against the United States. We 
are firmly convinced that the Peiping regime 
is ostensibly strong but actually weak, and 
that the firmer the American posture is 
toward it, the weaker will be its response. 
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Conversely, accommodating gestures will in- 
vite intractable and implacable reactions, 
for that regime is truly a “paper tiger”, 
which is in no position to face the United 
States in any direct confrontation. Appeas- 
ing statements will only serve to heighten its 
arrogance and to disparage the prestige and 
position of the United States. 

3. Some American scholars maintain that 
the communism prevailing on the Chinese 
mainland today is the product of traditional 
Chinese civilization. Such an assertion be- 
trays a lack of understanding not only of 
Chinese communism but also of Chinese 
culture. The Chinese Communists’ ideology 
is based on Marxism-Leninism and their 
actions are modeled after those of Stalin. 
In the Soviet Union, modifications have been 
introduced wherever it is found that the 

of Marxism-Leninism are not feasi- 
ble; for this, the Russians have been severely 
denounced by the Chinese Communists as 
revisionists. Chinese culture is mainly 
ethical and is built upon a system of har- 
monious human relationship, but the Chinese 
Communists have broken up marriages and 
destroyed the family as a primary social 
institution. Chinese culture advocates the 
spirit of humanism and benevolence, but the 
Chinese Communists are bent on such sinis- 
ter practices as “struggle”, “liquidation”, 
“purge”, and mass massacre. They openly 
dedicate themselves to “class interests” and 
“world revolution” with the ultimate objec- 
tive of “burying” the capitalistic countries of 
the world, which they regard as their ene- 
mies. In view of this, it is quite clear that 
peaceful co-existence with the Chinese Com- 
munists is really impossible, and it is even 
more illusory to expect the next generation 
of Chinese Communists to be more mellow 
and conciliatory. 

4. People may value realism, but, if con- 
sideration is given only to what appears to 
be temporary expedients without sufficient 
regard to basic facts and fundamental prin- 
ciples, it will degenerate into opportunism, 
to which we do not propose to subscribe. 
The Chinese mainland has been under the 
control of the Chinese Communists for up- 
wards of a decade, but, as a matter of fact, 
it is in a state of decadence and deteriora- 
tion. The appalling situation there is 
clearly revealed in the great number of es- 
capees who have fled to seek freedom at 
great risk to their lives, the increasing num- 
ber of uprisings against tyranny occurring 
frequently in various localities, and the pent- 
up discontent of the people even among the 
cadres of the Communist regime and mem- 
bers of its armed forces, who are careful to 
conceal their anger pending the arrival of a 
proper opportunity. When the time comes, 
the upheaval will be violent and uncon- 
trollable. The consolidation of any political 
regime has to depend on the support of its 
people as it has been so aptly expressed in 
an ancient Chinese saying: “He who has the 
support of the people prospers and he who 
has lost their support perishes,” The Pei- 
ping regime has lost completely the support 
of the Chinese people on account of its ruth- 
less actions and misgovernment. The de- 
velopment of nuclear weapons with its three 
experimental detonations has strained 
enormously the human and material re- 
sources of the country. Has it been of any 
benefit to the livelihood of the people? In- 
stead, it has provoked the criticism of the 
world and caused more agony among the 
people on the mainland. Can a regime in- 
dulging in such ruinous and suicidal acts 
long endure? 

The Government of the Republic of China 
with its temporary seat in Taipel has striven 
to usher in reconstruction and betterment 
in every phase of governmental endeavor, 
such as land reform, economic development, 
stabilization of the livelihood of the people, 
and amelioration of social conditions. The 
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modest result of our undertakings has pre- 
sented an aspect which is diametrically op- 
posite to the conditions now obtaining on 
the mainland across a narrow stretch of 
water. The recovery of the mainland is the 
unanimous wish of the people and the mem- 
bers of the armed forces of the Republic of 
China; it is also the fervent hope of the 
captive people on the mainland. This is our 
duty and responsibility from which we can- 
not justly shirk. What we expect of the 
nations friendly to us is sympathetic under- 
standing and moral encouragement. We 
strongly feel that utterances and actions 
that tend to give anguish to a friend and 
comfort to an enemy should be scrupulously 
avoided. If the Chinese Communists are al- 
lowed to carry out their sinister designs, the 
future of Southeast Asia, in fact the whole 
of Asia, will be very bleak indeed. It will 
be the initial phase of a general disaster to 
humanity. To the wise and brave, critical 
time will call for prompt and decisive judg- 
ment. Freedom-loving nations should 
strengthen their faith and solidarity and 
should not create confusion within their 
own ranks or undermine their self-confi- 
dence. 

We have taken the liberty to express briefly 
our candid views in the hope that the leader- 
ship and the people of your great country 
will give them kind and careful consid- 
eration. 

Very sincerely yours, 

MEMBERS OF THE CONTROL YUAN OF THE 
REPUBLIC OF CHINA. 

Li Shih-tsung (President), Chang Wei- 
hang (Vice President), Yang Chun- 
hsien, Chu Tsung-liang, Wang Shu- 
ling, Kuo Hsueh-li, Chen Kuei-sheng, 
Yu Chun-hsien, Hwang Wan-shuan, 
Chang Yi-chung. 

Wang Chen-hwa, Chen Han-cheng, Yeh 
Shih-hsiu, Chang Ai-cheng, Chen 
Chao-Ying, Tso Chi-wen, Wang Kuan- 
wu, Chen Lan-feng, Liu Yung-chi, 
Feng Ching-fu. 

Wang Hsuan, Chang Wei-cheng, Wang 
Tsun-ping, Chen En-yuan, Liu Yen- 
tao, King Yuen-kung, Wang Chu-chi, 
Yang Tsung-peil, Ho Yu-ling, Yang 
Yi-Tah. 

Hsiung Tsal-wel, Ting Tsung-sheng, Tso 
Chen-Teh, Sung Ying, Ma Kung-chun, 
Ting Shu-yung, Teng Huei-feng, Sun 
Yu-ling, Chang Kuo-chu, Liu Ki- 
chuan. 

Chang Yu-lan, Chang Pin-chih, Chen 
Ta-yung, Wu Ta-yu, Yu Cheng-chow, 
Yuan Tsing-hwei, Hou Tien-ming, 
Kao Teng-ting, Tsai Hsio-Yi, Chien 
Yung-ho. 

Hsio Yi-shan, Wang Wen-kwang, Tien 
Yu-pu, Li Tuan, Liu Hsing-chih, Li 
Cheng-lo, Kuo Yu-kai, Chen Chi- 
Ming, Hwang Pao-shih, Hu Fu-hsien, 
Chen Ta-yuan, Chang Chih-kwang, 
King Wei-hsi, Sun Chih-an. 


LOW INTEREST RATES RESULT 
FROM SOUND FISCAL POLICY— 
NOT GOVERNMENTAL CEILINGS 


Mr. DEL CLAWSON. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from Missouri [Mr. Curtis] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Record and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Speaker, there has 
been talk in high Government 8 
recently that perhaps the best way to 
curb rising interest rates would be with 
a statutory ceiling on them. It is in- 
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teresting to note that the very people 
who propose this action are for a large 
part the ones who must bear a substan- 
tial share of the responsibility for the 
present inflation and skyrocketing in- 
terest rates. 

As an editorial in the August 1966 For- 
tune puts it, the administration has gone 
out of its way to make the job of mone- 
tary management difficult. Tax payment 
speedups and sales of participations in 
Government-held mortgages have pret- 
tied up the budget picture but have only 
increased pressures on the money mar- 
ket. Add to this the substantial increases 
in both civilian and defense spending by 
the Government and the monetary au- 
thorities are faced with a near herculean 
task. 

Mr. Speaker, it is not because of a 
restrictive monetary policy that we have 
high interest rates today, and artificially 
held low interest rates are not the pana- 
cea. An administration refusing to 
shoulder its share of the burden of fight- 
ing inflation and money market pressures 
through a relevant and reasonable fiscal 
policy has been the laggard, not the mon- 
etary authorities. And the sooner this 
fact is acknowledged, the sooner we can 
begin to restrain increasing prices and 
interest rates. I ask unanimous consent 
that the editorial mentioned above be 
Placed in the Recorp at this point, in 
hopes it will help clear away some of the 
foggy thinking and deceptive actions 
which seem to be the order of the day 
for the administration, 

LET INTEREST RATES FIND THEIR OWN LEVELS 

“A monetary system,” wrote the late great 
British economist D. H. Robertson, “is like 
a liver. It does not take up very much of 
our thoughts when it goes right, but it at- 
tracts a deal of attention when it goes 
wrong.” The U.S. monetary system has not 
gone wrong in the sense that it faces a real 
breakdown and crisis, but its performance 
is nevertheless causing a lot of headshaking 
in Washington no less than in Wall Street. 
The reasons for this concern are obvious. 
Money rates, already above 1929 levels, con- 
tinue to push upward. Competition for 
funds between banks and savings institu- 
tions remains savage. At the same time the 
great American economy, for so many years 
immune to the ravages of inflation, has been 
getting more than a whiff of it. In the first 
six months of this year the U.S. cost of living 
pushed upward at an annual rate of nearly 
4 percent. 

Thus the U.S. has got itself into the posi- 
tion of many a less fortunate nation where 
high interest rates and inflation are going 
hand in hand together. The problem is how 
to break out of an increasingly awkward 
situation. Last month Secretary of the 
Treasury Fowler came out flatly for a 
statutory limit on the interest that both 
banks and savings institutions can pay on 
their smaller time deposits, and this kind 
of legislation has some support in Congress. 
Frankly, we believe that such proposals fail 
to get to the heart of present difficulties. 
The biggest contribution the Treasury and 
Congress could make to economic stability 
would be to cut down on government civilian 
spending, which is clearly excessive in view 
of the needs of prosecuting the war in Viet- 
nam. Meanwhile, we believe that interest 
rates should remain free to find their own 
levels, and that Federal Reserve authorities 
should be encouraged, rather than dis- 
couraged, in their thankless job of seeking to 
restrain credit. 
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This must seem a painful conclusion in 
view of the intensity of the present monetary 
squeeze, and we are not inclined to belittle 
its severity and the hardships that it im- 
Poses on some borrowers. Yet, as argued last 
month in Fortune (“The Strain Is on the 
Banks”), it is essential to grasp what is caus- 
ing this squeeze and why interest rates have 
been advancing. Pretty clearly, this is not 
the result of any absolute shortage of money. 
On the contrary, bank reserves, the founda- 
tion of monetary expansion, have been rising. 
Bank credit (commercial loans and invest- 
ments) is at an all-time high, and the na- 
tion’s total money supply has continued to 
move upward by leaps and bounds, 

The fundamental cause of the squeeze is 
that demand for credit by consumers and 
business alike remains excessive, and it fol- 
lows that if interest rates are artificially held 
down the demand will be increased still more. 
More generally, if the Fed were to make 
money more available than it is today, it 
would simply blow the top off the economy. 
Indeed, if the Fed is to be faulted in its oner- 
ous responsibilities, it is that it allowed credit 
to expand too rapidly to overcome unemploy- 
ment and to get and keep the economy moy- 
ing. This policy of monetary expansion, cou- 
pled with tax reduction, certainly “worked.” 
Yet as early as 1964 monetary expansion be- 
gan to look excessive (see Two Sides of the 
Tape,” Fortune, October, 1964) and in 1965 it 
became pretty clearly risky. 

Last December the Federal Reserve sig- 
naled the danger by raising its discount rate 
to 4% percent against Administration oppo- 
sition. Yet, partly to counteract fears of too 
great stringency, it also engaged in liberal 
open-market operations, pumping new credit 
into the system. As a result, bank credit ex- 
panded further, and between last summer 
and this April the nation’s money supply 
increased at an annual rate of 7 percent, with 
a huge increase in time deposits piled on top 
of that. Meanwhile lending by all reporting 
member banks actually rose faster in the 
first half of 1966 than in the first half of last 
year. 

This surely does not indicate an overly re- 
strictive monetary policy, and to no little de- 
gree the public has been misled by careless 
interpretation of the Fed’s own operations. 
As of early July, total reserves held by the 
the banking system stood at $23.2 billion, an 
increase of over $1 billion from the previous 
year. Part of this increase flowed from open- 
market purchases of government securities, 
but part of it came from heavy borrowing by 
banks at the Fed’s discount window, which 
recently rose to some $800 million, the high- 
est since 1959. 

Since banks have to pay the Fed’s discount 
rate for using this privilege, and may well get 
a lecture if they use it too often, a rise in 
their borrowing is usually interpreted to 
mean that the Fed is tightening up on credit 
and, as the saying goes, “putting the banks 
on a tighter leash,” This is figuratively true, 
but the fact remains that borrowed reserves 
are just as usable for credit expansion as are 
unborrowed reserves. If borrowing rises by, 
say, $400 million, banks can, under present 
rules, expand demand deposits by $2.7 billion 
or time deposits by over 610 billion. 

In view of all this, the argument that the 
Fed is reining in credit too hard is simply 
not valid, Indeed, in coming months it may 
have to tug at those reins a bit harder. Its 
discount rate of 4½ percent is now an anach- 
ronism in view of prevailing interest rates 
and probably will again be moved up. More 
generally, the Fed should aim to stabilize the 
growth of the money supply rather than al- 
lowing it to undergo the sharp fluctuations 
that have characterized recent months. 
Temporarily, interest rates may well work 
higher before they level off and undoubtedly 
this will be hard on some sections of the 


economy, particularly the building industry. 
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But with the economy at full capacity some- 
thing has to give. Moreover, mortgage money 
is scarce partly because industrial investment 
has been excessive. High interest rates, given 
time, should damp such expansion, and that 
is precisely what is needed if current inflation 
is to be contained. 

Yet there are limits to what monetary pol- 
icy can do, and the time has come for the 
Treasury, the Budget Bureau, and Congress 
to do their part. As matters stand, the Ad- 
ministration has gone out of its way to make 
the job of monetary management difficult. 
The speedup in tax payments increased bank 
borrowing. The sale of participations in gov- 
ernment-held mortgages pretties up the 
budget picture but does nothing to reduce 
pressure in the money market. Federal 
spending has been on the constant increase 
not only for Vietnam but for a host of proj- 
ects that should have been at least delayed. 
Congress cannot reverse laws already passed 
but it would be making a signal contribution 
to stability if even at this late date it reduced 
appropriations on many programs that how- 
ever worthy are simply inappropriate at the 
present time. Let us hope that it will rise 
to the occasion. Until it does, monetary 
policy must pursue its lonely but all-impor- 
tant task. 


LETTING INFLATION INFLATE 


Mr. DEL CLAWSON. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from Indiana [Mr. Harvey] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HARVEY of Indiana. Mr. Speak- 
er, I ask unanimous consent to include in 
the Recorp an editorial from the Chris- 
tian Science Monitor edition of Au- 
gust 22: 

LETTING INFLATION INFLATE 


Most signs continue to point toward the 
unlikelihood of any strong, early adminis- 
tration steps against inflation. This inter- 
pretation of the White House attitude is un- 
derlined by the vagueness and weakness of 
the latest report from the President's Ad- 
visory Committee on Labor-Management 
Policy. 

This report did little more than urge (1) 
voluntary restraint by the public, (2) con- 
tinued attention to revised and revisable 
wage-price guideposts, and (8) a quarterly 
review of the economy by the committee. 
None of this shows any great measure of 
economic or political muscle. In fact, it 
leaves the whole question of fighting infia- 
tion almost exactly where the committee 
found it. 

Despite the warnings of many economists 
and the concern of millions of private citizens 
(ask any housewife who has just returned 
from the supermarket), it seems increasingly 
clear that President Johnson has no wish to 
initiate early antiinflationary action. Not 
only is he concerned lest such action deflate 
the economy, but he obviously hesitates to 
take drastic steps (such as a tax increase) 
before the November election. 

It is also possible that the White House is 
comforting itself with the belief that certain 
“built-in” deflationary forces are at work. 
Among these is the steady rise in the inter- 
est rate, which makes itself felt in lessened 
borrowing and decreased economic expansion. 
For example, new housing starts, considered 
one of the prime indications of how an econ- 
omy is faring are down some 11 percent so 
far in 1966 as compared with last year. Such 
a drop is a brake against a higher inflation 
rate, 
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Reports from Washington say that the Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank intends to let bank 
credit—already tighter than at any time since 
the 1920’s—grow still tighter. This will be 
felt at a thousand different points, but per- 
haps most importantly in a decrease in indus- 
trial expansion. 

Yet none of this—either the “built-in” fac- 
tors, the action of the Federal Reserve Bank 
or the appeal for restraint and observance of 
guideposts—has stopped this year’s increase 
in infiationary pressures. We think that the 
White House is playing with dangerous fire 
in refusing to take early and positive steps 
to combat these pressures. Since early spring 
we have been calling for bold and concrete 
measures. Each passing month has made 
their need more obvious. We hope that the 
President can be persuaded that it is the 
American pocketbook, not the November elec- 
tion, which is important. 


CONGRESSMAN HORTON PROPOSES 
COMMISSION ON PUBLIC MAN- 
AGEMENT TO WEIGH “SYSTEMS 
APPROACH” TO GOVERNMENT 
ACTIVITIES 


Mr. DEL CLAWSON. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from New York (Mr. Horron] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Record and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HORTON. Mr. Speaker, I am 
pleased to join with more than 40 of my 
colleagues in the House, and with 10 
Members of the Senate in sponsoring a 
bill which looks toward new develop- 
ments in the area of public management 
and problem solving. Even today, Con- 
gress and the executive are wrestling 
with problems which approach the limit 
of our ability to provide satisfactory and 
economically feasible solutions. 

No longer is it adequate to provide 
piecemeal programs as ammunition 
against problems of nationwide scope. 
In the water pollution field, for example, 
we cannot plan our assault on the prob- 
lem on the basis of data showing how 
much money or facilities will be required 
to clean up the effluent of one or a few 
cities bordering a lake or river. In order 
to plan workable and economically feasi- 
ble solutions, we must be able to digest 
data on the interaction of a myriad of 
factors. In the Great Lakes, complete 
statistics on the contamination level of 
one or two of the huge lakes is not 
enough, To plan for cleaning up these 
waterways we need this data for all the 
lakes, as well as data on their flow, and 
their biological ability to cleanse them- 
selves of pollutants. 

The kind of data and planning I am 
speaking of, while it is today employed 
by the Department of Defense, the Na- 
tional Aeronautics and Space Admin- 
istration, and a few other executive 
bodies, is not presently applied to even 
a fraction of the public management 
problems which require such compre- 
hensive approach. 

The bill I am proposing establishes a 
National Commission on Public Manage- 
ment, whose task it will be to study the 
scope of Government activity, with an 
eye toward applying the “systems” ap- 
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proach, now used extensively by private 
industry, to problems like pollution, 
crime, traffic management, education, 
and other areas of Federal activity in 
need of such comprehensive analysis. 

In my view, there are other areas 
where the Commission should concern 
itself along with its primary task of up- 
dating public management to the needs 
of public problems. One added area is 
the streamlining of the Federal Estab- 
lishment. Today, the number of people 
employed by our Government is growing 
as fast as the National budget. While 
the problems we deal with grow larger 
every year, and more money is often re- 
quired to expand our efforts to meet this 
need, I think that a carefully analyzed 
public management approach could point 
out the most urgently needed directions 
of this expansion, thereby keeping non- 
essential personnel and expenditures to 
a minimum. Thus, the Commission 
should be looking toward Government 
efficiency through its study of new 
methods of problem solving. 

This is not quite the same task that 
Hoover Commissions of a decade ago per- 
formed. It is not so much the cutting 
away of waste in present methods as it is 
the planning away of waste in future ap- 
proaches to Federal programs. 

A bill I introduced last fall, H.R. 11372, 
provides for a Commission on the Reor- 
ganization of the Executive—having as 
its key role, the elimination of duplica- 
tion and waste in present Government 
operations, Perhaps, if the National 
Commission on Public Management does 
its homework in systems planning, the 
work of a “watchdog” body reviewing 
efficiency problems in current programs 
will be greatly simplified. 

A further task of the National Com- 
mission on Public Management should be 
to caution against allowing automated 
planning and programing to force un- 
wanted uniformity on our society. As 
applications of the “systems” approach 
and of expanded use of electronic data 
processing by Government are studied, 
some thought must be given to the role of 
the individual in America. 

As ranking minority member of the 
Government Operations Special Sub- 
committee on Invasions of Privacy, I was 
faced with an aspect of this problem a 
few weeks ago. Our subcommittee held 
hearings on the Budget Bureau’s pro- 
posal to place in one central computer 
bank, information about individual citi- 
zens which is now kept separately by the 
several Federal agencies. The danger 
inherent in such a proposal is apparent 
when there is no guarantee that safe- 
guards could be provided to assure that 
there would be no proliferation or non- 
essential disclosure of information. 

Since we have the foresight to plan 
for the dawning of systems public man- 
agement in the Federal Government, the 
planners—that is, the Commission— 
should take into account the effects a 
wholesale application of broad-scale 
planning and programing can have on 
our society, and it should protect the in- 
terests of individuality wherever these 
interests seriously conflict with applica- 
tions of these methods. 
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Mr. Speaker, this is a good bill and a 
necessary one. Just as our Nation has 
undergone an industrial revolution since 
its founding, our Government is current- 
ly experiencing a revolutionary expan- 
sion and transformation in the wake of 
new and bigger problems and new tech- 
nology. In order to best utilize the tools 
private industry is providing in the prob- 
lem-management field, and to properly 
direct the use of these tools, a planning 
body such as I have proposed is needed. 


CONGRESSMAN HORTON SPONSORS 
EQUIPMENT AID TO POLICE DE- 
PARTMENTS 


Mr. DEL CLAWSON. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. Horton] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HORTON. Mr. Speaker, I am 
privileged today to introduce legislation 
which will assist our local police depart- 
ments to wage more effectively the strug- 
gle against urban crime. 

The proposal I am submitting, which 
has been sponsored by Senator Javits, of 
New York, increases the availability of 
modern crime-fighting equipment in two 
ways. First, my bill amends the Law 
Enforcement Assistance Act of 1965 by 
authorizing grants to local police depart- 
ments for the purchase of up-to-date 
communications and data handling 
equipment. Secondly, it provides an ad- 
ditional $10,000,000 a year to make suf- 
ficient funds available for these grants. 

The availability of such equipment to 
departments which cannot afford to 
purchase it within city budget allot- 
ments, will have a twofold benefit. First, 
modern data handling equipment will 
free for outside duty police officers who 
are presently tied up doing paperwork 
and filing within department offices. 
Second, the equipping of patrolmen with 
instantaneous transistor communication 
will enhance their effectiveness by in- 
creasing the ability of police to respond 
quickly to incidents encountered by foot 
patrols. 

At a time when police are striving to 
give full respect to the rights of indi- 
vidual suspects, it is appropriate and 
necessary for them to have up-to-date 
means of controlling and preventing the 
violence which increasingly mars life in 
our Nation’s cities. 

My sponsorship of this bill is part of 
the “crime package” I have introduced 
during the 2d session of the 89th Con- 
gress. Earlier bills have provided for 
compensation to crime victims, civil 
rights law enforcement, penalties for ob- 
structing criminal investigations, and a 
commission to study reform of the Fed- 
eral criminal law. 

As crime increases in frequency and 
degree of violence, criminal technology 
available to our first line of defense 
against crime must not be allowed to lag 
for budgetary reasons. The lives and 
peace of many Americans depend upon 
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effective, responsive, and well-equipped 
police forces. 

With this in mind, I hope my colleagues 
will see fit to enact promptly this 
amendment to the Law Enforcement 
Assistance Act. With respect to the 
Law Enforcement Assistance Act, Mr. 
Speaker, I want to point out one of the 
factors which prompted me to sponsor 
this bill. In its April report to Congress 
and the President, the Office of Law 
Enforcement Assistance said it was hesi- 
tant to accord priority to applications for 
these equipment grants because they do 
not fit the definition of training or 
demonstration programs authorized by 
the act. The adoption of my bill will 
make clear the intent of the act to 
authorize these grants. 


MRS. ADELE ROEGNER DONDERO 


Mr. DEL CLAWSON. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from Michigan [Mr. BROOMFIELD] 
may extend his remarks at this point in 
the Recorp and include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BROOMFIELD. Mr. Speaker, it 
is with sorrow that I announce the pass- 
ing of the wife of one of our former col- 
leagues in the House of Representatives. 

Mrs. Adele Roegner Dondero, who was 
79 at the time of her death, managed to 
remain out of the political limelight 
during the 12 terms her husband, the 
Honorable George A. Dondero, served in 
the House. 

But her interest in politics and her 
home community of Royal Oak, Mich., 
was avid. 

Mrs. Dondero was one of the early pio- 
neers in Oakland County and she saw 
the growth of the auto industry in the 
Detroit area as stenographer to Henry 
Ford prior to her marriage in 1913. 

I know that my colleagues join with 
me in expressing our sympathy to her 
husband and our former colleague, and 
to Mrs. Dondero’s family, in this time of 
sadness. 


THE FEDERAL PACKAGING AND 
LABELING ACT 


Mr. DEL CLAWSON. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
woman from Washington [Mrs. May] 
may extend her remarks at this point 
in the Recorp and include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

Mrs, MAY. Mr. Speaker, I note with 
interest that the House Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce is con- 
tinuing its hearings on S. 985, the pro- 
poroa. Federal Packaging and Labeling 

ct. 

When I appeared before the commit- 
tee on August 2 to express concern over 
the higher food and grocery prices that 
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would result from enactment of this bill, 
I suggested that if anywhere near half 
the effort which Government officials 
and other supporters of S. 985 are ex- 
pending on behalf of more legislation 
were spent instead on improving Gov- 
ernment’s educational efforts to make 
smart shoppers out of today’s buyers, 
they could truly be doing a job to benefit 
the Nation’s consumers, For in educa- 
tion—not legislation—lies the answer to 
eliminate consumer confusion in the 
marketplace. 

I was very pleased to note an an- 
nouncement this week by the newly 
elected president of Consumer Education 
Council, Inc., of New York, that the pres- 
ident of this consumer organization com- 
pletely agrees with my position. 

The president of Consumer Education 
Council, Inc., is Arthur Milton, a finan- 
cial authority and author, who, inciden- 
tally wrote an extremely interesting and 
informative book titled “How to Get A 
Dollar’s Value For A Dollar Spent,” de- 
signed to show the consumer how to 
make whatever money one has do the 
most work. 

In his recent inaugural statement as 
president of Consumer Education Coun- 
cil, Inc., Mr, Milton had what I consider 
to be some excellent advice which I feel 
might be shared to advantage with all 
me are concerned with consumer mat- 


Under unanimous consent, I include 
the following portion of Mr. Milton’s 
statement at this point in the Recorp: 


[Press information from: Consumer Educa- 
tion Council Inc., New York, N. T.] 

Within the next ten years our nation’s 
population will exceed 225 million, and 
within five years, more than 50% of our pop- 
ulation will be under 25 years of age. Schools 
must develop consumer education courses 
since young people will be responsible for the 
major share of purchases, 

If through consumer education we will 
each save only one dollar weekly, the savings 
by 1975 will total some $12 billion annually. 
This figure can easily be increased tenfold. 
Some excellent consumer protection legisla- 
tion has been enacted in recent years, but 
the public knows little about these laws. 
Additional legislation at this time will only 
tend to confuse and confound the consumer. 
Iam calling upon the Advertising Council to 
cooperate with the CEC in the dissemina- 
tion of the voluminous amount of consumer 
information now available. As a matter of 
fact, never in our nation’s history has there 
been so much data available. 

An uninformed consumer negates all of the 
legislation developed for his protection. At 
a cost of $1 billion annually, there are some 
65,000 full-time workers employed in 33 fed- 
eral government departments or agencies en- 
gaged in consumer protection duties via 118 
different activities designed to protect the 
consumer or advancing consumer interest. 
There are 134 programs which are directly or 
indirectly aimed at protecting or helping the 
consumer, These programs are separate and 
apart from the $34 million spent annually 
by state, county and city programs. 

It stands to reason that an aware and edu- 
cated consumer will be a better protected 
consumer without the enactment of more and 
more legislation at this time. Additional leg- 
islation will add more employees to the fed- 
eral payroll and in the final analysis increase 
taxes at the expense of the consumer who is 
desperately trying to keep up with the rising 
cost of living. 
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THE PROPOSED DEPARTMENT OF 
TRANSPORTATION NEEDS CON- 
SOLIDATION FOR EFFICIENCY 


Mr. DEL CLAWSON. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from Illinois [Mr. FINDLEY] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FINDLEY. Mr. Speaker, I will 
support legislation pending before the 
Congress to create a Department of 
Transportation, the 12th Cabinet posi- 
tion in the executive branch, however, 
some corrective amendments may be 
necessary. 

Control and coordination of transpor- 
tation and formulation of an adequate 
national transportation policy is clearly 
a function and responsibility of the Fed- 
eral Government. The basis of this 
grant of power is article I, section 8 of 
the U.S. Constitution which gives Con- 
gress the power to regulate commerce 
among the several States. 

Transportation is an important seg- 
ment of our national economic effort. 
Approximately 20 percent of the gross 
national product is related directly or 
indirectly to outlays for transportation. 
The number of motor vehicles has in- 
creased 60 million in 20 years, and there 
have been corresponding increases in 
private and commercial aircraft. An- 
nually, transportation consumes approx- 
imately 70 percent of all rubber prod- 
ucts; 52 percent of petroleum; 53 percent 
of lead; 29 percent of steel; 22 percent of 
aluminum; 28 percent of cement; and 19 
percent of copper. Nationally, 14 per- 
cent of the total civilian employment is 
in some phase of transportation. 

Adoption of this legislation will bring 
together in one Department major trans- 
portation agencies but avoids rigid con- 
solidation. The organizational identity 
of the major transportation modes is as- 
sured, emphasis is given to continuity of 
operations, the transportation regulatory 
agencies remain independent, car service 
functions stay in the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, the Department of 
Defense’s transportation resources are 
excluded from the new Department, spe- 
cial attention is given to safety functions 
and the development of techniques and 
measure for accident prevention, orga- 
nizational arrangements are made to 
preserve the air accident investigation, 
and existing procedural rights and priv- 
fleges are safeguarded. 

I believe creation of this Department 
will be helpful. The Department will 
handle promotional areas of transporta- 
tion, but regulatory functions will be left 
with the independent commissions. 

The consolidation of various agencies 
in this Department should make possible 
greater operating efficiency and effec- 
tiveness as well as better administration 
of the regulatory agencies. Expenditure 
of Federal funds hopefully can be man- 
aged with greater knowledge and effec- 
tiveness. The Secretary of Transporta- 
tion is to develop national transportation 
policies and programs; promote and un- 
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dertake development, collection and dis- 
semination of technological, statistical, 
economic and other information relevant 
to domestic and international transpor- 
tation; and promote and undertake re- 
search and development in and among 
all modes of transportation and types of 
transportation services and facilities. 

The creation of a Department of 
Transportation was recommended by 
President Eisenhower in his last budget 
message in 1961; has been supported by 
numerous Republican Senators and Rep- 
resentatives and is endorsed by the Re- 
publican coordinating committee. The 
Hoover Commission Task Force on 
Transportation recommended creation of 
such a department in 1946. 


BILLS INTRODUCED TO MEET PROB- 
LEM OF AIRCRAFT NOISE AND AIR 
POLLUTION CAUSED BY JET- 
POWERED AIRCRAFT 


Mr. DEL CLAWSON. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from New York (Mr. RED] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. REID of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
I am today introducing two bills to meet 
the clear and growing problem of air- 
craft noise and air pollution caused by 
jet-powered aircraft. 

Specifically, one of my bills states that 
it is the finding of the Congress that 

The impact of aircraft generated noise 
upon millions of persons beneath or near the 
flight paths of such aircraft interrupts and 
disturbs the peace and quietude of home- 
life, interferes with public assemblies, and, 
in general seriously disrupts the community 
life. 


Further, it states that— 

The extensive operation of jet-powered áir- 
craft is contributing to the pollution of the 
air, thereby creating a hazard to the health 
and welfare of the public. 


To meet these problems, one bill em- 
powers the Administrator of the Federal 
Aviation Agency, consistent with the 
primacy of air safety, “to prescribe and 
amend standards for the measurement 
of aircraft noise and to prescribe and 
amend such rules and regulations as he 
may find necessary for the control and 
abatement of aircraft noise, including 
the application of such standards, rules, 
and regulations in the issuance, amend- 
ment, modification, suspension, or revo- 
cation of any certificate authorized by 
this title.” 

In addition, the second bill authorizes 
the Administrator to reimburse domestic 
air carriers and the owners and operators 
of any airport for up to 30 percent of the 
cost of modifying their equipment to 
comply with such regulations, and to re- 
imburse States or municipalities for up 
to 90 percent of the cost of acquiring 
necessary land and making other adjust- 
ments to comply with such regulations. 

It is my hope that swift action will be 
taken on these measures. As Members 
will recall, with regard to the bill giv- 
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ing authority to the Administrator to 
prescribe and amend standards for the 
measurement and control of aircraft 
noise, Gen. William F. McKee, the FAA 
Administrator, has already indicated 
that this authority “is needed to assist us 
in alleviating a most serious problem.” 


ANOTHER “PAY CUT” FOR NORTH 
DAKOTA FARMERS 


Mr. DEL CLAWSON. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from North Dakota [Mr. ANDREWS] 
may extend his remarks at this point in 
the Recorp and include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ANDREWS of North Dakota. Mr. 
Speaker, North Dakota farmers, who pro- 
duce about one-fourth of the Nation’s 
barley, could be taking another “pay cut“ 
according to a little-publicized statement 
by the Secretary of Agriculture, when he 
recently announced the increase in wheat 
acreage allotments for next year. 

This year barley growers will receive 
20 cents a bushel as a price-support pay- 
ment on their production if they com- 
plied with the feed grain program. 
About 98 million bushels will be produced 
in North Dakota in 1966. 

The Secretary of Agriculture has de- 
creed that next year barley will be treated 
like oats and flax—there will be no limit 
on production—there will be no support 
payment of 20 cents a bushel—and the 
new price support, which averaged about 
70 cents a bushel in North Dakota last 
year, is yet to be announced by the De- 
partment for next year. 

On July 8 I warned that the Secretary 
might take this course to reduce prices 
and increase surpluses. 

Unlimited barley production, with no 
payment to the producer, could easily re- 
sult in a glutted market and more de- 
pressed prices for this commodity just as 
could be the situation for wheat. 

I will continue to work with other farm 
belt Congressmen urging Freeman to 
modify this arbitrary decision in hope of 
providing a more equitable loan price for 
barley so that the farmers can recover 
their increasing costs of production, 


THE CLARENCE BROWN DAM AND 
RESERVOIR 


Mr. DEL CLAWSON. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from Ohio [Mr. HARSHA] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Record and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HARSHA. Mr. Speaker, today 
the Honorable MICHAEL Kirwan and I in- 
troduced identical legislation to desig- 
nate the Buck Creek Dam and Reservoir 
on Buck Creek near Springfield, Clark 
County, Ohio, as the “Clarence J. Brown 
Dam and Reservoir”, after the late Clar- 
ence J. Brown, who passed away August 
23, 1965, a year ago Tuesday. 
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It is with a great deal of pride that I 
join Mx Kirwan in this effort. The 
late Clarence J. Brown was a distin- 
guished statesman who had a long career 
in the service of his country, not only in 
the U.S. Congress, but in his home State 
as well. I was privileged to serve in the 
U.S. Congress with this grand gentleman 
and had a great respect for him as a 
leader in his party, in Congress, and as a 
person. 

The late Clarence J. Brown had the 
wit and the perception to know and ap- 
preciate controversy and differences of 
opinion as the natural operation of poli- 
tics. He never sought to water down his 
own views or principles to ward off criti- 
cism or buy a short-term peace. He 
fought fairly and well and won friends 
by the legion because of his loyalty, in- 
tegrity, and high standards. 

Clarence Brown’s contributions to our 
American politics and national thinking 
were significant for more than half a 
century. What he achieved has and will 
have a lasting impact on our Nation and 
our people. 

Our country needs men like our late 
beloved friend, Clarence J. Brown. We 
need the openly alined and frankly 
committed men. We need men like the 
late Ohio statesman if our public life is 
to retain its vitality, to keep open the 
streams of dialog and controversy from 
which a synthesis of the best for 
the good of all of us is to remain clear 
and open. He was this type of man. He 
was by no means just a loyal follower. 
For some generations and many con- 
gressional sessions he was an acknowl- 
edged leader, a maker of policy and a 
national force. He ennobled the career 
he choose. He never deviated in what 
he believed correct and with the most 
promise for the most good for the most 
people. 

I believe, Mr. Speaker, that the nam- 
ing of this dam and reservoir after the 
late Clarence J. Brown is eminently 
fitting and properly symbolic of the man 
himself for it is a beneficial structure 
that serves mankind, stanchly and with 
formidable strength. 

We honor ourselves in honoring the 
late Clarence J. Brown for he was one 
to whom any Member could point with 
pride as an example of how much good 
@ congressional career can accomplish, 
not just for his own congressional dis- 
trict, but for a mighty Nation as a whole. 

I urge favorable action on this legis- 
lation at the earliest practicable date, 
Mr. Speaker. 


APPRECIATING OLD FRIENDS 


Mr. DEL CLAWSON. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from Ohio [Mr. ASHBROOK] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Record and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ASHBROOK. Mr. Speaker, with 
the movement to admit Red China to 
the United Nations well underway in 
the United States, it is timely 
to briefly review the debt of gratitude we 
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owed to Chiang Kai-shek and the Na- 
tionalist Government after Pearl Harbor 
and how we repaid that debt in 1949. 

A longtime student of Far Eastern 
affairs, former Congressman Walter 
Judd pointed out that China could have 
had peace with Japan after Pearl Harbor 
and saved his people most of the suf- 
fering and the economic dislocations and 
the Communists and the war. This ex- 
cerpt from his remarks which appeared 
in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of June 19, 
1948, is pertinent: 

We Americans ought never to forget this 
one fact, which outweighs every other con- 
sideration—namely that when our fleet lay 
at the bottom of the sea and Japan had 
carried out in 6 months the single greatest 
conquest in the history of warfare, only one 
thing prevented her from completing and 
organizing her new empire, and turning all 
her efforts against us. It was this . . . old, 
so-called backward, corrupt, undemocratic, 
inefficient China that refused to yield. 
Chiang could have had peace on very gen- 
erous terms and sayed his people most of the 
suffering and the economic dislocations and 
the Communists and the war. Instead he 
chose to buy for us the precious months and 
years in which we could rebuild our fleet and 
capture the islands, one by one, and build 
the atomic bomb and ultimately bring our 
superior air power and the bombs to bear 
upon Japan and give her the final blow. 
That is a fact that takes precedence over 
every other in the picture. 


Will the United States repay in part 
this debt by opposing as strenuously as 
possible the admission of Nationalist 
China’s mortal enemy, the brutal Red 
Chinese regime, to the United Nations 
this year? This, of course, remains to 
be seen. History has, however, recorded 
one chapter in United States-China rela- 
tions which makes honorable treatment 
of our wartime friend today a thousand 
times more imperative—the downfall of 
China in 1949, 

Much has been written by both Demo- 
erats and Republicans on the part played 
by the United States in the abandonment 
of Chiang Kai-shek in the late 1940’s. 
The views of one famous Democrat are 
especially valuable as to their objectivity 
as his criticisms were directed at his own 
party. 

I request that the speech on the down- 
fall of China made by the late President 
Kennedy on January 30, 1949, given by 
him as a Member of Congress at Salem, 
Mass., be inserted in the Recorp at this 
point. 

Over these past few days we have learned 
the extent of the disasters befalling China 
and the United States. Our relationship with 
China since the end of the Second World War 
has been a tragic one, and it is of the utmost 
importance that we search out and spot- 
light those who must bear the responsibility 
for our present predicament. 

When we look at the ease with which the 
Communists have overthrown the National 
Government of Chiag Kai-shek, it comes as 
somewhat of a shock to remember that on 
November 22, 1941, our Secretary of State, 
Cordell Hull, handed Ambassador Namuru 
an ultimatum to the effect that: (1) Govern- 
ment of Japan will withdraw all military, 
naval, air, and police forces from China and 
Indochina; (2) the United States and Japan 
will not support militarily, politically, eco- 
nomically, any government or regime in 
China other than the National Government 
of the Republic of China. 
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It was clearly enunciated that the inde- 
pendence of China and the stability of the 
National Government was the fundamental 
object of our far eastern policy. 

That this and other statements of our 
policies in the Far East led directly to the 
attack on Pearl Harbor is well known. And 
it might be said that we almost knowingly 
entered into combat with Japan to preserve 
the independence of China and the countries 
to the south of it. Contrast this policy which 
reached its height in 1943 when the United 
States and Britain agreed at Cairo to liberate 
China and return to that country at the end 
of the war Manchuria and all Japanese-held 
areas, to the confused and vacillating policy 
which we have followed since that day. 

In 1944 Gen. “Vinegar Joe“ Stilwell pre- 
sented a plan to arm 1,000,000 Chinese Com- 
munists who had been carefully building 
their resources in preparation for a post-war 
seizure of power, and with them to capture 
Shanghai and clear the Yangtze. This plan 
Was supported by some State Department 
Officials, including Ambassador Clarence 
Gauss. Chiang Kai-shek refused to cooperate 
with this plan, which would have presented 
the Chinese Communists with an easy coup, 
Chiang requested that Stilwell be recalled, 
which caused such bitter comment in this 
country; and Gauss resigned. From this date 
on our relations with the National Govern- 
ment declined, 

At the Yalta Conference in 1945, a sick 
Roosevelt, with the advice of General Mar- 
shall and other Chiefs of Staff, gave the 
Kurile Islands as well as the control of 
various strategic Chinese ports, such as Port 
Arthur and Darien, to the Soviet Union. 

According to former Ambassador Bullitt, 
in Life magazine in 1948, “Whatever share of 
the responsibility was Roosevelt’s and what- 
ever share was Marshall’s the vital interest 
of the United States in the independent in- 
tegrity of China was sacrificed, and the 
foundation was laid for the present tragic 
situation in the Far East.” 

When the armies of Soviet Russia with- 
drew from Manchuria they left Chinese 
Communists in control of this area and in 
possession of great masses of Japanese war 
material. 

During this period began the great split 
in the minds of our diplomats over whether 
to support the government of Chiang Kai- 
shek, or force Chiang Kai-shek as the price 
of our assistance to bring Chinese Commu- 
nists into his government to form a 
coalition. 

When Ambassador Patrick Hurley resigned 
in 1945 he stated, “Professional diplomats 
continuously advised the Chinese Commu- 
nists that my efforts in preventing the col- 
lapse of the national government did not 
represent the policy of the United States. 
The chief opposition to the accomplishment 
of our mission came from American career 
diplomats, the embassy at Chun g, and 
the Chinese Far Eastern divisions of the State 
Department.” 

With the troubled situation in China be- 
ginning to loom large in the United States, 
General Marshall was sent at the request of 
President Truman as special emissary to 
China to effect a compromise and to bring 
about a coalition government. 

In Ambassador Bullitt’s article in Life, he 
states, and I quote: “In early summer of 
1946 in order to force Chiang Kai-shek to 
take Communists into the Chinese Govern- 
ment, General Marshall had the Department 
of State refuse to give licenses for export of 
ammunition to China. Thus from the sum- 
mer of 1946 to February 1948 not a single 
shell or a single cartridge was delivered to 
China for use in its American armament. 
And in the aviation field Marshall likewise 
blundered, and as a result of his breaking 
the American Government’s contract to de- 
liver to China planes to maintain eight and 
one-third air groups, for 3 years no combat 
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or bombing planes were delivered to China— 
from September 1946 to March 1948. As 
Marshall himself confessed in February 1948 
to the House Committee on Foreign Affairs, 
this “was in effect an embargo on military 
supplies.” 

In 1948 we appropriated $468,000,000 for 
China, only a fraction of what we were send- 
ing to Europe, and out of this $468,000,000 
only $125,000,000 was for military purposes. 
The end was drawing near; the assistance 
was too little and too late; and the nation- 
alist government was engaged in a death 
struggle with the on-rushing Communist 
armies, 

On November 20, 1948, former Senator D. 
Worth Clark, who had been sent on a special 
mission to China by the Senate Committee 
on Appropriations, in his report to that com- 
mittee said. “Piecemeal aid will no longer 
save failing China from communism. It is 
now an all-out program or none, a fish or 
cut bait proposition.” 

Clark said this conclusion was confirmed 
by Ambassador J. Leighton Stuart and top 
American Army officers in China. 

On November 25, 1948, 3 years too late, 
the New York Times said: “Secretary of 
State George Marshall said today the United 
States Government was considering what 
assistance it could properly give to the 
Chinese Government in the present critical 
situation.” 

On December 21, a Times headline was: 
“ECA Administrator Hoffman, after seeing 
Truman, discloses freezing of $70,000,000 
program in China in view of uncertain war 
situation.” 

The indifference, if not the contempt, with 
which the State Department and the Presi- 
dent treated the wife of the head of the 
nationalist government, who was then fight- 
ing for a free China—Madame Chiang Kal- 
shek—was the final chapter in this tragic 
story. 

Our policy in China has reaped the whirl- 
wind. The continued insistence that aid 
would not be forthcoming unless a coalition 
government with the Communists was 
formed, was a crippling blow to the national 
government. So concerned were our diplo- 
mats and their advisers, the Lattimores and 
the Fairbanks, with the imperfections of the 
diplomatic system in China after 20 years 
of war, and the tales of corruption in high 
places, that they lost sight of our tremendous 
stake in a non-Communist China. 

There were those who claimed, and still 
claim, that Chinese communism was not 
really communism at all but merely an ad- 
vanced agrarian movement which did not 
take directions from Moscow. 

Listen to the words of the Bolton report: 
“Its doctrines follow those of Lenin and 
Stalin. Its leaders are Moscow-trained (of 
85 leading Chinese Communist political 
leaders listed in the report, over a half 
either spent some time or studied in Mos- 
cow). Its policies and actions, its strategy 
and tactics are Communist. The Chinese 
Communists have followed faithfully every 
zigzag of the Kremlin’s line for a generation.” 

This is the tragic story of China whose 
freedom we once fought to preserve. What 
our young men had saved, our diplomats and 
our President have frittered away. 


THE DEPARTMENT OF TRANSPOR- 
TATION 


Mr. DEL CLAWSON. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from Kansas [Mr. SHRIVER] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 
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Mr. SHRIVER. Mr. Speaker earlier 
this year on the House floor I discussed 
several important reservations concern- 
ing the proposed establishment of a De- 
partment of Transportation. 

There were a number of faults in the 
administration proposal which required 
study and attention to make it meaning- 
ful. Some of my personal doubts con- 
cerned the proposed transfer of all the 
powers and functions of the Federal 
Aviation Agency, the aviation accident 
investigation function of the Civil Aero- 
nautics Board and a failure to clarify 
responsibility for the urban mass trans- 
portation program given only a year ago 
to the Department of Housing and Urban 
Development. 

As we consider H.R. 15963, the bill 
creating this new executive department, 
many of the faults which I outlined on 
April 26, 1966, along with some other 
reservations, still remain in this legis- 
lation. 

First, we should ask if this proposal 
will achieve its declared purposes? 

Section 2 of the bill reads in part: 

The Congress therefore finds that the es- 
tablishment of a Department of Transporta- 
tion is necessary in the public interest and 
to assure the coordinated, effective adminis- 
tration of the transportation programs of 
the Federal Government. 


The Department of Transportation 
will not be able to provide coordinated, 
effective administration” of Federal 
transportation programs because im- 
portant transportation activities have 
been excluded. The committee’s report 
emphasized this fact when it stated that: 

Every major department or agency of Gov- 
ernment, in one sense or another, is in- 
terested in or involved in transportation 
activities, 


The legislation which we have before 
us deals directly and specifically with 
only one major transportation problem— 
public safety. Economic regulatory 
functions of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, Civil Aeronautics Board, 
Federal Maritime Commission, and the 
Federal Power Commission are not to be 
a function of the new Transportation 
Department, 

Doubt exists in many quarters as to 
whether a new Department of Transpor- 
tation can accomplish more in the way 
of coordinating the various transporta- 
tion systems than can be done under ex- 
isting machinery. 

Second, the broad powers granted the 
Secretary of Transportation under sec- 
tion 7 invade the policymaking author- 
ity of Congress. The Secretary of Com- 
merce has compared the power of the 
Secretary under this legislation with that 
of the Secretary of Defense. If the 
powers are comparable, the Secretary 
would have the authority to decide 
whether the investment of Federal money 
should be made on behalf of one mode of 
transportation or another. 

The Congress alone was given power to 
regulate commerce under the Constitu- 
tion—not the executive branch. Would 
Congress gradually surrender this au- 
thority under the proposed legislation? 
This is a vital question which must be 
answered before we create this new De- 
partment. 
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Third, I question the wisdom of trans- 
ferring the functions of the Federal Avia- 
tion Agency together with the Bureau of 
Safety of the Civil Aeronautics Board to 
the new Secretary of Transportation. It 
would appear to be in the best interests 
of aviation and public safety to insure 
the independence of these two agencies. 

FAA, created as an independent agency 
in 1958, is responsible for regulation of 
the airways and various promotional 
aspects of aviation. At the same time, 
the independent Civil Aeronautics Board 
was created and charged with economic 
regulation of aviation and the conduct of 
aviation accident investigations. 

In view of the fact that aviation is one 
of the fastest growing industries and an 
industry of most rapid change, wisdom 
would not seem to indicate abolishing the 
Federal Aviation Agency as an independ- 
ent body. We also should recognize the 
advantages to the public in maintaining 
the independence of the CAB Bureau of 
Safety from the operations and functions 
of FAA. 

Finally, it would appear that we are 
continuing to bury the growing problem 
of the U.S. merchant marine fleet by re- 
fusing to accord independent status to 
the Federal Maritime Administration. 

Our current involvement in Vietnam 
has revealed a lack in merchant fleets, 
and emphasized the need for greater 
consideration in the matter of a U.S.-flag 
merchant marine in being and of suffi- 
cient size to provide tonnage needed fo1 
our overseas commerce and for emer- 
gency ocean transportation. An ade- 
quate merchant marine is necessary to 
fulfill logistical support of our worldwide 
commitments. Especially evident in the 
current emergency is the lack of trained 
ships’ personnel—a result of the limited 
size of our merchant fleet. 

More than 80 percent of the existing 
ships of the American merchant marine 
will reach the end of their economic life 
within the next 5 years. The ship re- 
placement program for subsidized Amer- 
ican-flag operators is today about 100 
ships behind schedule. Yet the admin- 
istration’s budget request for fiscal 1967 
for new merchant ship construction is 
30 percent below the previous year’s ap- 
propriation, and would provide for the 
construction of not more than a dozen 
new ships. 

Transfer of the Maritime Administra- 
tion to the proposed new Department of 
Transportation provides no assurance 
that the demonstrated needs of the in- 
dustry will receive the much-needed at- 
tention of the Federal Government. 
This legislation gives little emphasis to 
maritime affairs. We should instead be 
considering the establishment of an in- 
dependent Federal Maritime Adminis- 
tration which could assure the Nation 
of a merchant marine fleet adequate to 
meet the demands of a progressive econ- 
omy and our national security. 

There is no need to act hastily on this 
legislation. Cooperative efforts of pri- 
vate industry and the Government have 
produced for the United States the finest 
transportation system in the world. We 
should not kill it with an overdose of 
bureaucracy. Coordination and effective 
administration are necessary; but un- 
less considerable changes are made in 
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this bill the Congress will not be insuring 
such objectives. 


PROJECT MOHOLE—IS THERE A 
BETTER WAY? 


Mr. DEL CLAWSON. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from California [Mr. REINECKE] 
may extend his remarks at this point in 
the Recorp and include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. REINECKE. Mr. Speaker, the 
vote of the House of Representatives to 
delete funds for the Project Mohole 
should not cause us to junk what can 
be a worthwhile scientific program bene- 
fiting all mankind. 

There is great scientific research value 
in this project which should not be for- 
gotten. There is an impressive amount 
of worldwide interest among the scien- 
tific communities of many nations. The 
United States should continue to study 
all the methods for exploring the core 
of the earth in order to retain its 
lead in opening up new frontiers of 
knowledge. 

I urge a broad review of the whole 
program for deep earth sampling. Per- 
haps the present Project Mohole is just 
too expensive and not feasible. The 
National Science Foundation, which is 
sponsoring this project, should thor- 
oughly review Mohole on a cost-versus- 
progress basis to see if there is not a 
better alternative for accomplishing the 
same end. 

Perhaps drilling several holes in dif- 
ferent areas would be cheaper and more 
feasible than putting all our efforts into 
one difficult drilling effort. 

There is a possibility that dry-land 
drilling would be less expensive and bet- 
ter even though the mantle is much 
thicker. 

Some oceanographic research institu- 
tions are exploring the possibility of bot- 
tom oriented, electrically controlled 
methods of drilling into the core. This 
would not require the elaborate floating 
platform which costs so much in the 
Mohole project. 

In areas where geothermal steam is 
only 500 to 1,000 feet below the surface 
perhaps seismic studies would reveal 
thin spots in the mantle of the earth. 
These surface spots could prove more 
satisfactory than drilling on the ocean 
floor. 

Finding out what is beneath the mantle 
of the earth, and how the resources of 
minerals, food, and water can be used 
for mankind is a worthwhile project. 
The resources of energy beneath the 
mantle could be harnessed for each na- 
tion on earth, no matter how poor its 
other sources of power. With a few 
more steps in technology we will be able 
to convert the sources of energy under 
the surface into electrical power. 

This effort deserves our attention as 
much as our exploration of outer space 
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does. We must not proceed blindly, 
however, and waste our money. 

The initial estimate for the Mohole 
project was $17 million; $55 million has 
already been made available. Now, 6 
years after the project began, the esti- 
mates have risen to $130 million. And 
there is some doubt that it will end at 
that figure. 

I believe, Mr. Speaker, that our efforts 
in this frontier of science should be mo- 
tivated by a pure interest in science. We 
should concern ourselves with finding 
out what factual information we can 
about the center of the earth in order 
to improve our world. Our motive should 
not be simply for the propaganda value 
of beating the Russians at something. 

Since the results of any exploration of 
the center of the earth would ultimately 
benefit all the world we ought to work 
out any joint, international programs 
with other countries. This way we could 
share scientific talent, as well as the cost 
of the project. Perhaps an international 
program could be handled jointly by 
those organizations that have already 
shown an interest in Mohole, such as the 
International Union of Geodesy and Geo- 
physics. Perhaps a joint concentrated 
effort, like the recent International Geo- 
physical Year, would be feasible. 


A LAW IS ONLY AS EFFECTIVE AS 
THE MEN WHO ENFORCE IT 


The SPEAKER. Under previous order 
of the House the gentleman from 
Florida [Mr. FuQua] is recognized for 
10 minutes. 

Mr. FUQUA. Mr. Speaker, a law is 
only as effective as the men who enforce 
it. I believe that laws should be enforced 
with reason and fairness but that the 
intent of the lawmakers should be car- 
ried out, without fear or favor. 

Almost every American is concerned 
with the events of recent years where 
violence has raged in city after city across 
the length and breadth of this Nation. 

The summer of 1966 has seen more 
riots than in any single year. More than 
a dozen cities have been struck by out- 
bursts of racial violence. 

More riots are freely predicted. More 
riots are feared. 

It is my feeling that part of the re- 
sponsibility for this state of circum- 
stances must be borne by State and Na- 
tional officials who have stood idly by, 
apologizing, while entire cities were 
terror-stricken. Stores were pillaged 
while police could only stand idly by. 

We see mass indignation at a single 
demented killer in Austin, Tex., but did 
we see such indignation and a will to do 
something after the deaths in Watts? 
No; we saw an attempt to explain it 
away. 

This House has passed an amendment 
to the Civil Rights Act of 1966 which 
makes it a Federal crime for anyone to 
move in interstate commerce or use the 
mails with the intent to incite riot, com- 
mit an act of violence or felony under 
State or Federal law or to assist or en- 
courage commission of such acts. 

This is the antiriot amendment, and I 
hope that it is strictly enforced. 
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We hear that unless we pass this or 
that act, we are going to see more rioting, 
looting, and violence. Members of the 
Congress, is this any way to legislate? 

I am just old fashioned enough to be- 
lieve that we should vote on the merits 
or the demerits of a particular proposal. 
I disagree with you, and you disagree 
with me. We each have our constituency 
to serve, and this is in the best American 
tradition. 

But I will not be forced into voting for 
or against any bill or amendment be- 
cause of a threat of further violence. 

If we are going to see legislation passed 
on fear, on the threat of violence, on 
mobs, on looting and pillage, then I fear 
for our Nation. 

There is no circumstance, there is no 
ill, there is no burden that justifies what 
we have seen this summer. Look at the 
record—Cleveland with 4 killed and 46 
injured; New York with 1 killed and 22 
injured; scores injured in Philadelphia; 
2 killed in Chicago and 60 injured; 7 
wounded in South Bend; with other acts 
of violence in Des Moines and Omaha. 

None of these riots were as big as that 
in August of 1965 when in the Watts area 
of Los Angeles we saw 34 killed and 1,032 
injured. 

It is quite one thing to press for change 
in the law of the land, providing reme- 
dies in the court. But it is another to 
hear that, unless we do this or that, there 
is going to be violence. 

In South Vietnam at this very moment, 
Americans are giving their lives so that a 
people can have free elections and make 
their decisions without intimidation and 
violence. 

I believe that in this Nation there has 
been a lack of leadership in this area that 
defies description. You cannot have 
statements that it is a wonder even worse 
has not happened, or that conditions are 
so bad you can expect more violence. 

There is growing concern also that 
these riots seem to follow an expert 
course. Known agitators have been seen 
in several cities where violence has flared. 

We hear of schools to instruct the 
making of Molotov cocktails. It is re- 
ported that an organization termed the 
“Revolutionary Action Movement“ 
RAM—is teaching tactics of terror and 
sabotage in several big cities in the 
North. 

I am pained to say that these riots 
have met with a certain success. From 
television reports, we see policemen havy- 
ing to stand helplessly by. Indecision 
and indirection on the part of officials of 
these cities encourage the rioters. 

I do not believe that any community or 
city has the police power to put down 
riots of the size we are talking about 
here. But the National Guard has that 
power and force. It was used to quell 
the violence at the University of Missisi- 
sippi. 

I believe that this force should be used, 
and sternly used, to put down rioting in 
our major cities. 

Force which can be supplied by rapidly 
calling in the National Guard can 
quickly quell many of these outbursts. 
It places the weight of the Federal Gov- 
ernment behind this effort. 
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I fear that unless some definite steps 
are taken in this direction now, we may 
see even larger uprisings next year. 

When a detachment of 2,000 National 
Guardsmen went to the aid of police- 
men in Cleveland in July, the riots ended 
shortly. 

We too often see politicians afraid to 
call in the Guard, afraid of alienating 
ariotousmob. How absurd? 

Personally, I feel there should be a 
self-triggering device to salvage the face 
of the weak-hearted officials who do not 
believe in law and order enough to take 
those means to protect the life and prop- 
erty of innocent citizens, A mob is a 
wild thing. It cannot be reasoned with. 
It must be crushed by a superior force 
that acts with speed and efficiency. 

I read recently where the chairman of 
the Student Nonviolent Coordinating 
Committee had said that this was the 
richest country in the world and that, 
whether the white press liked it or not, 
or whether the white liberals liked it or 
not: 

If (Negroes) cannot enjoy part of that 
dream, they're going to burn the country 
down. 


A statement was made by the chair- 
man of the New York City Commission on 
Human Rights in July in which he is 
reported to have said: 

I don't preach violence. But if the people 
aren’t getting what they need, they should 
go out and take it. 


It is hard to believe that in this 20th 
century, here in these hallowed Cham- 
bers, a man would have to stand up and 
plead for law and order. I am asking 
for national leadership to halt this vio- 
lence, this pillage, this murder, and this 
bloodshed. 

This amendment, which I vigorously 
supported, to the civil rights bill may 
not be particularly effective. But it may 
be that it could well be effective if it is 
vigorously enforced. 

We ask not that it be applied in behalf 
of nor against any race. It should be 
enforced fairly against any person or 
organization, whether that be SNCC, the 
American Nazi Party, or the Ku Klux 
Klan. 

While I have seen many persons of 
national repute stand up to announce 
that stern action needs to be taken in 
cases such as the vicious murders of the 
8 nurses in Chicago, and the brutal de- 
mented slayings in Austin, yet I wonder 
why we do not hear the outcry that 34 
deaths in Watts merited. 

History records that violence begets 
violence. At the outset we saw these 
mobs grow in intensity and violence. 
The penalty we have had to pay for that 
folly is increased rioting each year. The 
total which this country has had to pay 
in life, property damage, and injury is 
far too great. 

I speak today because I am genuinely 
concerned. 

It is time for Congress to resolve that 
violence, murder, pillage, looting, and 
beatings, and the other crimes of mobs 
and riots, will not be tolerated. 

The time to act is now. 
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ARMED FORCES TO ACCEPT NEXT 
YEAR 40,000 SUBSTANDARD RE- 
CRUITS AS PART OF ADMINISTRA- 
TION’S SO-CALLED WAR ON POV- 
ERTY 


The SPEAKER. Under previous order 
of the House the gentleman from Louisi- 
ana [Mr. Wacconner] is recognized for 
20 minutes. 

Mr. WAGGONNER. Mr. Speaker, I 
have read with a great concern, the 
available reports of the proposal made in 
New York this week by Secretary of De- 
fense McNamara, in which he stated that 
the Armed Forces would accept next year 
40,000 substandard recruits as a part of 
the administration’s so-called war on 
poverty. 

I do not have available to me yet a 
complete copy of his proposal so I can- 
not and do not condemn his suggestion 
until I know more of what, precisely, he 
is talking about doing. But, unless he 
has been misquoted or his proposal mis- 
understood, he is suggesting an alarming 
position for the Department of Defense. 

According to newspaper accounts of 
his speech, the Secretary has admitted 
that it is not the military’s current or 
even near-future needs for manpower 
which has prompted him to advance this 
proposal. Rather, he is quoted as saying 
that, it should be done as a part of the 
so-called war on poverty. 

If this is, in fact, what he has said, 
then the question that first rises to the 
surface is: by what stretch of the legisla- 
tive or executive imagination is the 
political war on poverty any affair of 
the Department of Defense? 

The Secretary has been quoted also as 
saying that he plans to expand the pro- 
gram from 40,000 men this fiscal year to 
100,000 starting next year. This has the 
earmarks of a typical Federal bureau- 
cratic program; get the foot in the door 
this year and double or triple it next 
year. The Secretary is quoted as say- 
ing: 

I want to emphasize that poverty in Amer- 
ica makes our Nation less secure, 


If this is an exact quotation, it is a de- 
ceptive, misleading half-truth. We all 
know that abject poverty on a massive 
scale such as is known in far too many 
parts of the world produces a fertile 
ground for socialism and communism 
and violence. But to extend this fact 
and to infer that the United States is in- 
secure because of the nominal unemploy- 
ment existing in this country is a re- 
ductio ad absurdum which should de- 
ceive no one. 

The question must come to mind: Is 
this a scheme for authorizing and fi- 
nancing social-welfare legislation which 
cannot be obtained through the Con- 
gress? Is the Job Corps and similar 
schemes now to be operated under the 
guise of a defense program? Programs 
which are vital to the very security of 
this Nation? If this is McNamara’s 
scheme, we are in for a landslide of wel- 
farism that the Congress will be totally 
unable to control. The Department of 
Defense, with it’s $60 billion budget, will 
be able to disguise its welfare and social 
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programs within the labyrinth of their 
expenditures and no one will be able to 
determine what the Department is do- 
ing or how much it is costing. The Con- 
gress will not be able to oppose these 
authorizations and expenditures for we, 
as individual Members, will not be able to 
vote against the Defense Department’s 
authorization and appropriation bills in 
order to kill these programs. 

If this is what the Secretary of Defense 
has in mind, Congress will be stripped of 
its legislative prerogative of determining 
what social-welfare programs will be au- 
thorized and funded. 

The Secretary is reported to have said: 

I do not believe that the qualification 
one for military service should now be 

Owe! 0 


In the same breath, he proposed tak - 
ing in 100,000 substandard recruits. It 
is completely beyond my comprehension 
as to how today’s standards can be main- 
tained if 100,000 men below that stand- 
ard are brought into service. If the Sec- 
retary can do this, then he should also 
be able to add a quart of water to a gal- 
lon of milk and come up with five quarts 
of pure milk. 

I firmly believe, Mr. Speaker, that there 
are young men who can be taken into the 
armed services who are not able to meet 
the rigid physical standards of jungle 
combat in Vietnam. A reasonable num- 
ber of these young men who cannot meet 
the top requirement could be used in less 
demanding positions here in the States 
and overseas. This is commonsense and 
a proposition that I believe would have 
almost universal approval. But to turn 
the armed services into some kind of 
depot for the rehabilitation of the youth 
of the United States is an appalling sug- 
gestion for any responsible man to make, 
much less the Secretary of Defense. 

I have served twice in the Armed 
Forces; first during World War II and 
later, during Korea. I know the pride 
that our servicemen have in their pro- 
fession. I know how absolutely neces- 
sary it is for there being an esprit de 
corps if we are to maintain a standing 
military force of professional men and 
women. If the Secretary is proposing 
that the Armed Forces be turned into a 
glorified Job Corps or dumping ground 
for misfits, he is proposing, at the same 
time, to tear the Armed Forces apart. 

The Federal Government has its role 
in the rehabilitation of the unfortunate 
but it is not a role that should be under- 
taken by the Department of Defense. 
This is a job for the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare. That 
is what the Eisenhower administration 
created the Department to do. The role 
of the Department of Defense is just 
what its name implies—the defense of 
the United States, and nothing more. 

Because I am alarmed over what Sec- 
retary McNamara has proposed and be- 
cause I fear he may have the power to 
undertake this scheme unless Congress 
stops him by legislative action. I am 
writing him today, posing the questions 
I have just raised and asking him to 
delineate what he has proposed, how he 
proposes to carry it out and, probably 
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the most searching question of all, why 
he has made this proposal. 

I will make available his reply when I 
have heard from him. In the meantime, 
I urge that every Member familiarize 
himself with the Secretary’s proposal. 

The press has had much to say this 
week about Mr. McNamara’s statement. 
I direct your attention to an item from 
the Washington Post this morning and 
I insert it here in the RECORD: 


New Tonk, August 23.—Secretary of De- 
tense Robert S. McNamara announced to- 
day that the armed forces would accept 40,- 
000 men it would otherwise have rejected 
this fiscal year and bring them up to re- 
quired health and education standards. The 
program will be extended to 100,000 men 
annually starting next year. 

The idea, he made clear, is to channel the 
resources of the Defense Department into the 
war on poverty. The armed forces, McNa- 
mara said, not only lead in producing the 
most efficient weapons, but they are also in 
the forefront in developing educational tech- 
niques and philosophy. 

Speaking to the national convention of the 
Veterans of Foreign Wars, McNamara said 
misery of one in every six Americans is as 
much a matter of national security as up- 
heaval abroad. 

“I want to emphasize that poverty in 
America makes our Nation less secure,” he 
said. 

OTHER SIDE OF THEME 

It was the other side of the theme he had 
advanced in his speech last May in Mon- 
treal, where he argued that the development 
of impoverished countries abroad was essen- 
tial to American security. 

The veterans listened quietly and clapped 
politely when he finished, saving their en- 
thusiasm for the moment when their com- 
mander-in-chief, Andy Borg, told McNamara 
they had passed a resolution “to take all 
necessary steps for a victory in Vietnam.” 

Outside, scores of policemen and barri- 
cades kept order in the streets, but not to 
protect the Secretary of Defense from dem- 
onstrators whose right to dissent he cham- 
pioned in his statement. 

On Monday, Secretary of State Dean Rusk 
delivered to the veterans a rousing defense 
of U.S. policies in Vietnam and the need to 
fight foreign aggressors. 

The Secretary of Defense spoke of Viet- 
nam today, but in a quite different vein. 
His message was that “our adversaries” de- 
lude themselves if they suppose the Viet- 
nam debate “will gradually erode our na- 
tional purpose.” 

LAUDS “REASONED DISSENT” 

“They are confusing unity and uniformity,” 
he said, because they cannot tolerate dis- 
sent in their own societies and can meet it 
only with a purge, as Peking is now doing. 

“Reasoned dissent, is not a divisive and 
disruptive mechanism among free men,” Mo- 
Namara said. “It is, on the contrary, a 
source of our social cohesion.” 

That led to his main theme, that “as I 
pointed out in Montreal, the growing in- 
cidence of internal conflict in the world 
arises not primarily out of Communist ag- 
gression and subversion—as real as that is— 
but out of the bitter frustrations born of 
poverty.” 

He held that the lesson applied no less to 
American society, “conspicuously abundant 
beyond belief.” 

“We need not look as far as Africa, or 
Asia, or Latin America for poverty-induced 
tensions that erupt into irrational violence,” 
the Secretary said. 

“It has often happened right here in the 
United States. It has happened this year. 
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It is certain to happen many times again, 
until—and unless—the complex syndrome 
of poverty-in-the-midst-of-plenty is better 
understood and ultimately eliminated.” 

As a result of poverty’s paralyzing cycle, 
McNamara continued, “fully one-third of the 
Nation’s youth do not qualify for military 
service under Department of Defense fitness 
standards. Six hundred thousand young 
men a year are rejected,” he said, half for 
medical and half for education reasons. 

But the vast majority of them “were not 
brain-poor at birth, but only privilege- 
poor, advantage-poor, opportunity-poor.” 

“I do not believe that the qualification 
standards for military service should now be 
lowered,” the Secretary said. 

“What I do believe is that through the ap- 
plication of advanced educational and medi- 
cal techniques we can salyage tens of thou- 
sands of these men, each year, first for pro- 
ductive military careers and later for pro- 
ductive roles in society.” 

It was not the military’s current or near- 
future need for manpower that McNamara 
advanced as requiring a salvage program, 
though he pointed out that “only 14 per cent 
of the more than 3 million men in our armed 
forces fire weapons as their primary duty. 
A full 50 per cent must be trained in tech- 
nical skills.” 


TALENT NO. 1 RESOURCE 


Rather, he argued that “human talent is 
our Nation’s most essential resource. It 
cannot be minded from the ground, or har- 
vested from the fields, or synthesized in a 
test tube.” 

The Secretary made no reference to the 
current debate on inequalities of the draft 
or proposal for universal national service in 
this speech. 

National defense and stability, not charity 
or welfare or morals or justice, were the rea- 
sons he gave for attacking “the pestilence of 
poverty (that) has infected our own plenti- 
ful Nation.” 

For, he said, “most important of all, 
poverty directly affects the security of 
nations, since in the end the root of all 
security is the human spirit, and its deter- 
mination to defend what it believes in.” 


REPRESENTATIVE DON H. CLAUSEN 
CALLS FOR ADDITIONAL INCEN- 


TIVES TO AMERICAN INDUSTRIES 
TO CONTROL WATER POLLUTION 


The SPEAKER. Under previous order 
of the House the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. Don H. CLAUSEN] is recog- 
nized for 30 minutes. 

Mr. DON H. CLAUSEN. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to revise and 
extend my remarks and include extra- 
neous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DON H. CLAUSEN. Mr. Speaker, 
since 1956, we have witnessed a phenom- 
enal increase in emphasis on water pollu- 
tion control measures by the Federal, 
State, and local governments. Numerous 
proposals have been put forth to abate 
pollution of our. Nation’s valuable rivers 
and streams, and many of them have 
been enacted into Federal statutes, State 
laws, and local ordinances. Federal, 
State, municipal, interstate, and inter- 
municipal agencies are continually fight- 
ing water pollution. 

Yet the problems of water pollution 
remain very much with us. Since 1956, 
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the Congress has acted on a number of 
occasions to amend the basic Federal law 
enacted that year, the Federal Water 
Pollution Control Act of 1956, better 
known as Public Law 660. Over the in- 
tervening years, the Congress has in- 
creased Federal authority, Federal 
grants-in-aid, and many other aspects of 
the Federal water pollution control pro- 
gram. 

The various levels of government have 
been spending larger and larger sums of 
money to clean our Nation’s waters, but 
the emphasis on stopping new and old 
pollution at its sources has been small in 
comparison to the efforts to purify un- 
usable water once it has been polluted, 
especially with respect to the amount of 
money expended in each of these process 
areas. The Congress has been using neg- 
ative means for a positive end, and the 
time has come to consider more ade- 
quately the use of more positive means 
for such a positive end. 

The major source of pollution in the 
United States, without question, is in- 
dustrial pollution. Industrial wastes in- 
creased from an equivalent of the sewage 
discharge of 15 million persons in 1900 
to an equivalent of the sewage discharge 
of 150 million persons in 1960. While 
municipal sewage discharge increased 
threefold during those 60 years, indus- 
trial sewage discharge increased an 
amazing tenfold. In 1900 the average 
daily use of water for industrial purposes 
was 15 billion gallons. By 1960 it had 
increased to 159.9 billion gallons per day. 

By 1980, only 14 years from now, it is 
estimated to be an amazing 394.2 billion 
gallons per day. 

Federal legislation needs to be enacted, 
and enacted very soon, to allow this 
principal source of water pollution, in- 
dustry, to have a tax credit for the con- 
struction, reconstruction, erection, in- 
stallation and/or acquisition of facilities 
to control water pollution. 

STATE LEGISLATION PROVIDING FINANCIAL 
ASSISTANCE TO INDUSTRIES FOR WASTE 
TREATMENT FACILITIES 
Mr. Speaker, a number of States have 

already enacted statutes to provide fi- 
nancial assistance to industries for waste 
treatment facility construction. No less 
than 12 States have statutes to provide 
for such assistance, and I sincerely feel 
that some discussion of these State pro- 
visions is warranted at this time. 

Arkansas: Arkansas allows a credit on 
severances taxes to oil producers who 
install underground salt water disposal 
systems. The Arkansas statutes were 
enacted in 1959. 

Connecticut: The Connecticut law 
exempts from taxation by the municipal- 
ity within which any structure, building, 
machinery, or other equipment has been 
constructed, installed, and used primar- 
ily for the purpose of eliminating indus- 
trial waste, such structure, building, 
machinery, or other equipment. 

Idaho: The Idaho law exempts from 
taxation any facilities, installations, 
machinery, or equipment, attached or 
unattached to real property, and de- 
signed, installed, and utilized in the 
elimination, control, or prevention of 
water or air pollution. If other bene- 
ficial. purposes and uses are served, it 
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exempts such portion of the assessed 
valuation as may reasonably be calcu- 
lated to be necessary for and devoted to 
elimination, control, or prevention of 
water or air pollution. Any portion of 
any facilities which have value as the 
specific source of marketable by-prod- 
ucts is not included in the exemption. 
The Idaho law was enacted in 1963. 

Maine: The Maine statute exempts 
from property tax industrial disposal 
systems that produce no by-products 
which are marketed or used in the 
process of production. The law was 
enacted in 1961. 

Massachusetts: The Massachusetts 
law exempts from taxation any equip- 
ment, facility, or device installed on or 
attached to real property for the pur- 
pose of abating or preventing pollution of 
any stream, pond, lake, tidal water, or 
falls. It was also enacted in 1961. 

New Hampshire: The Granite State’s 
law exempts industrial waste treatment 
facilities from local taxation for 25 
years. One of the earliest State finan- 
cial assistance programs to industries for 
waste treatment facilities, it was enacted 
in 1955, 1 year prior to the enactment 
of the Federal Water Pollution Control 
Act. 

New York: The New York law amends 
the tax law to allow a net operating loss 
deduction, at the election of a taxpayer, 
for certain expenditures for industrial 
waste treatment facilities. It amends 
the tax law to allow a net operating loss 
deduction, at the election of the tax- 
payer, for expenditures paid or incurred 
during the taxable year for the construc- 
tion, reconstruction, erection or improve- 
ment of industrial waste treatment facil- 
ities. It excludes such facilities installed 
for the primary purpose of salvaging ma- 
terials which are usable in the manufac- 
turing process or are marketable. The 
deduction is allowed with respect to tan- 
gible property which is depreciable and 
for which construction, reconstruction, 
erection or improvement was initiated on 
or after January 1, 1965, and only for 
expenditures paid or incurred prior to 
January 1, 1972. It further provides for 
optional modification for waste treat- 
ment facility expenditures. 

If the deduction is not elected by the 
taxpayer, he may elect that there shall 
be subtracted from Federal gross income 
the expenditures paid or incurred for in- 
dustrial waste treatment facilities. The 
law makes net operating loss carryback 
provisions applicable to taxable years 
commencing on or after January 1, 1962. 
The law further amends the real prop- 
erty tax law to provide tax exemption for 
industrial waste treatment facilities. It 
also provides that industrial waste treat- 
ment facilities which were constructed or 
reconstructed in order to comply with the 
public health laws, the State sanitary 
code and regulations, permits or orders 
issued by the State health commissioner 
Shall be exempt from taxation to the ex- 
tent of any increase in value thereof by 
reason of such construction or recon- 
struction. It applies to those facilities 
constructed or reconstructed subsequent 
to May 12, 1965, and prior to March 31, 
1972. The New York State law, found 
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in chapters 178 and 179 of the Laws of 
1965, were, of course, enacted last year. 

Ohio: The Ohio statute exempts from 
the franchise, sale, and use taxes indus- 
trial water pollution control facilities. 
The Ohio law was also enacted in 1965. 

South Carolina: South Carolina ex- 
empts from property taxation treatment 
facilities or equipment of manufacturing 
plants which control water or air pollu- 
tion. The law was ratified this year. 

Vermont: Vermont exempts from 
property tax any real and personal prop- 
erty exclusively installed and operated 
for the abatement of pollution of waters 
within the State or within the purview 
of the New England Interstate Water 
Pollution Compact in accordance with 
engineering principles approved by the 
Vermont Water Resources Board. Ex- 
emption for this property continues as 
long as its operation meets with the ap- 
proval of the Vermont Water Resources 
Board. The Vermont statute was 
enacted in 1961. 

Virginia: The Old Dominion provides 
for accelerated amortization for tax pur- 
poses of industrial waste treatment fa- 
cilities which permits their writeoff in 
5 years. 

Wisconsin: Under the Wisconsin law, 
all equipment installed to abate or elimi- 
nate water or air pollution is exempt 
from local taxation for 5 years, provided 
the operation of the facilities does not 
produce a new income during that 
period. This law, enacted in 1953, pro- 
vides for accelerated amortization for 
tax purposes of industrial waste treat- 
ment facilities, allowing the cost to be 
written off in 60 months. 

Mr. Speaker, as Members can deter- 
mine from this account of existing State 
legislation, many of the States have been 
moving forward to offer tax incentives 
to industries for the construction of nec- 
essary sewage treatment facilities. 

On March 16 of this year the House 
Committee on Government Operations 
released its report, “Views of the Gov- 
ernors on Tax Incentives and Effluent 
Charges,” wherein the views of the Gov- 
ernors on Federal tax incentives were 
explained in detail. The responses re- 
ceived by that committee indicated that 
no less than 30 Governors favor Federal 
tax incentives to industry for the con- 
struction of sewage treatment works; 4 
Governors favored more study; while 
only 8 Governors were opposed to it. 

Over the next 2 years, many State 
legislatures will consider proposals to 
offer such incentives to industries within 
their respective States for such construc- 
tion. Yet if every State enacted statutes 
to give tax incentives and financial as- 
sistance to industries for the control of 
water pollution, it would in no way equal 
the incentive which would be given to 
industry, if the Federal Government pro- 
vided for such tax incentives by amend- 
ing the Internal Revenue Code. 

INDUSTRY'S NEEDS FOR ASSISTANCE 


Mr. Speaker, on July 12, 13, and 14 of 
this year, the Committee on Public 
Works, on which I have had the privilege 
of serving for 4 years, held extensive 
public hearings on various proposals 
pending before it to amend the Federal 
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Water Pollution Control Act, as 
amended, and to provide for other Fed- 
eral pollution control and abatement 
programs. The testimony offered before 
the committee revealed the extent of 
industry’s needs for some additional 
types of assistance in the construction 
of sewage treatment works. 

The author of the Federal Water Pol- 
lution Control Act and many subsequent 
amendments thereto, the gentleman 
from Minnesota [Mr. BLATNIK], stated 
at the outset of the hearings: 

I would hope that in the not too distant 
future legislation embodying the necessary 
tax incentives to help alleviate the burden 
now imposed on industry will be enacted into 
law so that industry will receive a still fur- 
ther incentive to carry out its part in this 
all important program, 


Mr. A. J. vonFrank, on behalf of the 
Manufacturing Chemists Association, 
also commented on this subject: 


It is important to understand, however, 
that a substantial burden (of water pollution 
treatment) will certainly remain for separate 
waste treatment and control by industry. 
There are distinct limitations, both in rela- 
tive volume and in waste composition, in 
what can be accommodated in municipal 
treatment plants without interference to the 
treating process. Thus industry, in many 
cases, must carry out the major portion of 
the treatment, releasing conditioned residuals 
to the municipal system. In view, therefore, 
of the certain need for industry to make 
provision for a substantial share of the treat- 
ment of its wastes, we shall continue to be 
interested in economic incentives. Although 
we are aware such matters are outside the 
jurisdiction of your Committee, it may inter- 
est you to know our Association believes some 
form of investment tax credit and accelerated 
amortization would be useful in stimulating 
investment in such non-profit facilities. 


Testimony presented on behalf of the 
National Association of Manufacturers 
by Mr. David L. Gallagher, the chairman 
of NAM’s facilities development subcom- 
mittee, further indicated industries’ 
desire for tax incentives: 

There are broad social benefits which 
accure to all the people of the nation through 
water quality control efforts. Because in 
most instances the money spent for abate- 
ment facilities increases the cost of doing 
business and creates a burden on the com- 
petitive situation, industry believes that 
there should be some recognition of the cost 
of installing waste treatment facilities, 

This recognition should take the form of 
accelerated amortization up to and including 
immediate write-off of the facility, at the 
option of the taxpayer; but this accelerated 
amortization should not eliminate the invest- 
ment credit. 


Mr. F. E. Tucker, manager of pollution 
control and services for the National 
Steel Corp., addressed the matter most 
directly: 


Much testimony has been received by this 
Committee to indicate that the financial 
burden on municipalities to fulfill current 
objectives in stream pollution control are so 
great that they cannot be accomplished with- 
out this massive federal support. I am sure 
that these claims are valid. This assurance 
comes from our own experience in industry, 
where we are being required to make a similar 
financial effort. Unfortunately, ours is with- 
out federal tax relief. * * + We find it difi- 
cult to understand how it can be in the 
public interest to supply federal financial 
support for municipal pollution control, but 
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against the public interest to suggest federal 
tax relief of non-revenue-producing in- 
dustrial pollution control equipment. We are 
told each phase is of equal importance to the 
public good. By the same token, each de- 
serves equal consideration. 


Substantiating testimony like this are 
the shocking statistics on the extent of 
the effort required to control industrial 
pollution in our Nation. Conservative es- 
timates on total costs for controlling 
industrial pollution run approximately 
$75 billion over the next 15 years, or $5 
billion per year, which is more per year 
than we are now spending annually on 
the Interstate Highway System, the 
world’s largest public works undertak- 
ing in history. It is an astonishing 33 
times greater than the current Federal 
expenditure for construction of sewage 
treatment under the provisions of Pub- 
lic Law 660. Witnesses before the Com- 
mittee on Public Works indicated that it 
would require an expenditure for con- 
struction of $100 million annually to 
control existing pollution just from pulp 
and paper mills across the Nation during 
the next decade. Control of additional 
water pollution quantities in the future 
from pulp and paper mills would far 
exceed $100 million per annum. Sim- 
ilarly astounding figures have been given 
for the many other types of industry in 
America. 

Numerous proposals have been put 
forth to aid industry in controlling its 
own pollution. Proposals have been 
made for the Federal Government to give 
grants-in-aid to States and municipali- 
ties for assistance in financing the cost 
of treatment works to treat industrial 
pollution. It is believed that such funds 
could be used for the construction of 
waste treatment works in the vicinity of 
industrial parks, the source of much 
pollution, or for the expansion of exist- 
ing or the construction of new municipal 
plants with expanded capacities for re- 
ceiving and treating industrially-pol- 
luted waters. Such an undertaking 
could place a substantial tax burden 
upon the American people, if we rely 
upon grants alone to meet this need. 
Why $5 billion per annum constitutes 
over 4 percent of the total Federal 
budget for fiscal year 1967. If this $5 
billion expense were shared on the basis 
of existing formula, about $2 billion 
would still be required from the Federal 
Government, thus increasing its taxa- 
tion requirements, and an additional $3 
billion would be required from State and 
local governments, thus increasing their 
tax needs. 

On the other hand, if we require in- 
dustry to meet the total expense of con- 
structing waste treatment plants for the 
control of its pollution, the cost passed 
on to the consumer would be substantial. 
Such treatment plant construction costs 
would be passed on to the ultimate con- 
sumer in the price of the final product 
in just the same way that any other ex- 
pense attributable to manufacture of the 
final product is passed on. Trying to tax 
industry for the costs of using water 
would also ultimately come back to the 
consumer and the taxpayer, as well as 
being a highly dangerous approach to 
the problem in and of itself. 
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It has been proposed by some that in- 
dustries become eligible for Federal 
grants for the construction of sewage 
treatment works under the provisions of 
Public Law 660. It is argued that if the 
Congress is going to increase the authori- 
zations for such grants, if the Congress is 
going to put increased emphasis on Fed- 
eral water pollution control efforts, and 
if industry is to continue to be one of 
the principal polluters of our streams, 
then it is logical to consider the inclu- 
sion of industry for such construction 
grants. 

Obviously, tax incentives such as the 
one proposed in my bill, H.R. 17095, are 
not the ultimate, final, and complete so- 
lutions, but they are steps in that direc- 
tion. It will probably take a combina- 
tion of approaches toward abating in- 
dustrial pollution to properly overcome 
the problem, but such incentives will be 
an integral factor. 

PROPOSED FEDERAL LEGISLATION 


Mr. Speaker, there are a number of 
proposals pending before the House 
Committee on Ways and Means and the 
Senate Committee on Finance which 
would amend the Internal Revenue Code 
to offer tax incentives to industry. 

In addition to myself, a considerable 
number of Members from both sides of 
the aisle, from all sections of the Nation, 
and from practically all political and 
philosophical persuasions have introduc- 
ed legislation to offer tax incentives to 
industry for the construction of sewage 
treatment works. 

I consider it essential for business, in- 
dustry, and government to work together 
in partnership to be most effective in 
abating water pollution. The enormity 
of the problem involves estimated ex- 
penditures by industry in the billions of 
dollars to construct the sewage treat- 
ment works which would be required to 
abate its pollution of the Nation’s wa- 
terways and streams. The only means 
through which our Nation will accom- 
plish this immense undertaking effec- 
tively is by providing incentives for in- 
dustry to construct these costly facilities. 

Toward such an end, many Members 
of Congress have introduced legislation 
to offer tax incentives to industry for 
the construction of such sewage treat- 
ment works. Many of the bills are iden- 
tical to my bill, H.R. 17095, while other 
measures differ in their approach; nev- 
ertheless, they all have one objective, to 
give to industry a tax incentive for abat- 
ing our Nation’s water pollution through 
the construction of needed facilities. 

In addition to myself, Mr. BLATNIK, 
Mr. Cramer, Mr. HARSHA, Mr. CLEVELAND, 
Mr. Grover, Mr. CLARK, Mr. Dorn, Mr. 
CLARENCE J. Brown, JR., Mr. Porr, Mrs. 
Botton, Mr. CONTE, Mr. Casey, Mr. HOR- 
ton, Mr. Marutas, Mr. Morse, Mr. STAF- 
FORD, Mr. MICHEL, Mr. Mize, Mr. SMITH of 
New York, Mr. Sweeney, Mr. Kez, Mr. 
McCartuy, Mr. GIamo, Mr. OTTINGER, 
Mr. KINd of New York, Mr. MONAGAN, 
Mr. St. Once, Mr. HELSTOSKI, Mr. PER- 
KINS, Mr. HATHAWAY, Mr. CUNNINGHAM, 
Mr. RUMSFELD, Mr. CORBETT, Mr. ROUDE- 
BUSH, Mr. BOLAND, Mr. McCtory, Mr. 
NELSEN, Mr. ASHBROOK, Mr. Uri, Mr. 
ELLSWORTH, Mr. GRABOWSKI, Mr. BEL- 
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CHER, Mr, COLLIER, Mr. BERRY, Mr. REIFEL, 
Mr. SHRIVER, Mr. SLACK, Mr. THOMPSON of 
Texas, and a number of others have in- 
troduced identical, similar, or related 
proposals. 

In the other House, Senators RIBICOFF, 
HOLLAND, SMATHERS, MAGNUSON, LONG of 
Missouri, MCINTYRE, KUCHEL, INOUYE, 
MONTOYA, GRUENING, HARTKE, Fone, 
BAYH, BIBLE, BOGGS, BREWSTER, CANNON, 
Dopp, MUSKIE, RANDOLPH, TYDINGS, YAR- 
BOROUGH, HARRIS, COOPER, ALLOTT, Lau- 
SCHE, PEARSON, SALTONSTALL, Scott, and 
Javits have cosponsored similar propos- 
als which are now pending before the 
Committee on Finance. 

In past Congresses, many other Mem- 
bers of the House, including the ranking 
minority member on the Committee on 
Ways and Means [Mr. Byrnes], have 
also introduced similar measures. 

CLAUSEN TAX INCENTIVE BILL, H.R. 17095 


Mr. Speaker, on August 16 of this year, 
I introduced a bill, H.R. 17095, to amend 
the Internal Revenue Code to provide a 
tax incentive to industry for the con- 
struction of waste treatment works. Un- 
der the provisions of my bill, every per- 
son, at his election, would be entitled to 
a deduction with respect to the amor- 
tization of the adjusted basis of any 
treatment work over a period of 5 years. 
In this context, treatment work means 
any facility, land, building, machinery, 
or equipment, or any part thereof, used 
to control water pollution by removing, 
altering, or disposing of wastes from any 
type of manufacturing process, includ- 
ing the necessary intercepting sewers, 
outfall sewers, pumping, power, and 
other equipment, and their appurte- 
nances. I understand that the concept 
embodied in my bill of accelerated de- 
preciation of capital assets would prob- 
ably be much more palatable to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means than to con- 
sider such expenditures, which in fact 
are capital expenditures, as ordinary ex- 
penses that could be fully deducted in 
the year incurred or spread over a num- 
ber of years at the option of the taxpay- 
er, aS many bills before the committee 
would do. 

I think proposals, like mine and the 
many similar bills which have been in- 
troduced, are a much more constructive 
way to prevent industrial pollution of 
our waters without being detrimental to 
the industries themselves than any, if 
not most, of the proposals which have 
come from the administration. 

Mr. Speaker, to thoroughly understand 
the proposal which I have introduced, I 
feel that the language of the bill, as in- 
troduced, should be printed in the REC- 
ORD at this point: 

H.R. 17095 
A bill to encourage the prevention of air and 
water pollution by allowing the cost of 
treatment works for the abatement of air 
and stream pollution to be amortized at 
an accelerated rate for income tax pur- 
poses 

Whereas Congress recognized the benefits 
resulting to public health and welfare from 
the abatement of stream pollution by enact- 
ing the Water Pollution Control Act of 1948; 
and 

Whereas one of the major problems in the 
abatement of water pollution is the elimina- 
tion or purification of industrial waste 
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through the construction of costly and non- 
productive treatment works by private in- 
dustry; and 

Whereas it is necessary and desirable to 
assist and encourage private industry to pro- 
vide such treatment works: Therefore 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of Amer- 
ica in Congress assembled, That subititle A, 
chapter 1 of the Internal Revenue Code of 
1954 be hereby amended, as follows: 

(1) The following new section is hereby 
added to part VI, subchapter B, following 
section 176: 


“SEC. 177. EXPENDITURES FOR WASTE TREAT- 
MENT. 

„(a) GENERAL RULE.—Every person, at his 

election, shall be entitled to a deduction 
with respect to the amortization of the ad- 
justed basis (for determining gain) of any 
treatment works (as defined in subsection 
(d)) based on a period of 60 months. Such 
amortization deduction shall be an amount, 
with respect to each month of such period 
within the taxable year, equal to the ad- 
justed basis of the treatment works at the 
end of such month divided by the number 
of months (including the month for which 
the deduction is computed) remaining in the 
period. Such adjusted basis at the end of 
the month shall be computed without re- 
gard to the amortization deduction for such 
month. The amortization deduction above 
provided with respect to any month shall, 
except to the extent provided in subsection 
(f), be in lieu of the depreciation deduc- 
tion with respect to such treatment works 
for such month provided by section 167. 
The 60-month period shall begin, as to any 
treatment works, at the election of the tax- 
payer, with the month following the month 
in which the treatment works was completed 
or acquired, or with the succeeding taxable 
year. 
b) ELECTION OF AMoRTIZATION.—The 
election of the taxpayer to take the amortiza- 
tion deduction and to being the 60-month 
period with the month following the month 
in which the facility was completed or ac- 
quired, or with the taxable year succeeding 
the taxable year in which such treatment 
works was completed or acquired, shall be 
made by filing with the Secretary or his dele- 
gate, in such manner, in such form, and 
within such time, as the Secretary or his dele- 
gate may by regulations prescribe, a state- 
ment of such election. 

“(c) TERMINATION OF AMORTIZATION Depuc- 
TION.—A taxpayer which has elected under 
subsection (b) to take the amortization de- 
duction provided in subsection (a) may, at 
any time after making such selection, dis- 
continue the amortization deduction with 
respect to the remainder of the amortization 
period, such discontinuance to begin at the 
beginning of any month specified by the 
taxpayer in a notice in writing filed with the 
Secretary or his delegate before the begin- 
ning of such month. The depreciation de- 
duction provided under section 167 shall be 
allowed beginning with the first month to 
which the amortization deduction does not 
apply, and the taxpayer shall not be entitled 
to any further amortization deduction under 
this section with respect to such treatment 
works. 

“(d) DEFINITIONS.— 

“(1) WATER POLLUTION CONTROL acT.—For 
purposes of this section the term ‘Water Pol- 
lution Control Act’ shall mean the Water 
Pollution Control Act of 1948, as amended 
(62 Stat. 1155; 33 U.S.C. 466). 

“(2) TREATMENT WORKS.—For purposes of 
this section the term ‘treatment works’ means 
any facility, land, building, machinery, or 
equipment, or any part thereof, used to con- 
trol water pollution by removing, altering, 
or disposing of wastes from any type of 
manufacturing process, including the neces- 
sary intercepting sewers, outfall sewers, 
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pumping; power and other equipment, and 
their appurtenances, the construction, re- 
construction, erection, installation, or acqui- 
sition of which was completed after Decem- 
ber 31, 1960, and with respect to which all 
certificates required under subsection (e) 
have been made. In no event shall an amor- 
tization deduction be allowed in respect of 
any treatment works for any taxable year un- 
less the certificates in respect thereof under 
this paragraph shall have been made before 
the filing of the taxpayer’s return for such 
taxable year. 

“(3) STATE CERTIFYING AUTHORITY.—For 
purposes of this section, the term ‘State cer- 
tifying authority’ with regard to any treat- 
ment works means the public health author- 
ity, except that, in the case of any State in 
which there is a single State agency, other 
than the State health authority, 
with responsibility for enforcing State laws 
relating to the abatement of water pollution, 
it means such other State agency. 

“(4) FEDERAL CERTIFYING AUTHORITY.—For 
purposes of this section the term ‘Federal 
certifying authority’ means the Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare or his dele- 
gate. 

“(5) Srate—For purposes of this section 
the term ‘State’ shall include the territories 
and the District of Columbia. 

„(e) DETERMINATION OF ADJUSTED BASIS 
or TREATMENT WorkKS.—In determining, for 
the purposes of subsection (a) or (g), the 
adjusted basis of any treatment works— 

“(1) There shall be included the amount 
of the adjusted basis (computed without re- 
gard to this section) of only such treatment 
works as the State certifying authority has 
certified to the Federal certifying authority 
as constructed, reconstructed, erected, in- 
stalled, or acquired in response to a demand 
made by such State certifying authority upon 
the taxpayer pursuant to the State law for 
control of water pollution, and only such 
portion of such amount as the Federal cer- 
tifying authority has thereafter certified as 
being attributable solely to the control of 
water pollution and in furtherance of the 
general policy of the United States for co- 
operation with the States in the prevention 
and abatement of water pollution under the 
Water Pollution Control Act. If such Fed- 
eral certifying authority shall find that there 
is a reasonable possibility of the taxpayer 
deriving a net profit from operation of any 
such treatment works, through the recovery 
and profitable utilization of wastes, or other- 
wise, only such portion, if any, of the amount 
of its adjusted basis (computed without re- 
gard to this section) as shall be found by 
such certifying authority to be in excess of 
& reasonable maximum capital investment 
for the production of such profit shall be 
certified as being attributable solely to the 
control of water pollution. Such certificate 
shall be under such regulations as may be 
prescribed from time to time by such Federal 
certifying authority. An application for 
such certificate must be accompanied by the 
required certificate of the State certifying 
authority, and must be filed at such time 
and in such manner as may be prescribed by 
the Federal certifying authority under such 
regulations, but in no event shall such cer- 
tificate have any effect unless an application 
therefor is filed before the expiration of six 
months after the effective date of this Act or 
after the beginning of such construction, re- 
construction, erection, or installation or the 
date of such acquisition, whichever is later. 

“(2) After the completion or acquisition 
of any treatment works with respect to which 
the required State and Federal certificates 
under paragraph (1) have been made, and 
expenditure (attributable to such treatment 
works and to the period after such comple- 
tion or acquisition) which does not represent 
construction, reconstruction, erection, in- 
stallation, or acquisition included in such 
certificates, but with respect to which sep- 
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arate certificates are made under ph 
(1), shall not be applied in adjustment of 
the basis of such treatment works, but a 
separate basis shall be computed therefor 
pursuant to paragraph (1) as if it were a new 
and separate treatment works. 

() DEPRECIATION Depuction.—If the ad- 
justed basis of the treatment works (com- 
puted without regard to this section) is in 
excess of the adjusted basis computed under 
subsection (e), the depreciation deduction 
provided by section 167 shall, despite the 
provisions of subsection (a) of this section, 
be allowed with respect to such treatment 
works as if their adjusted basis for the pur- 
pose of such deduction were an amount equal 
to the amount of such excess. 

“(g) LIPE TENANT AND REMAINDERMAN.— 
In the case of property held by one person 
for life with remainder to another person, 
the deduction shall be computed as if the life 
tenant were the absolute owner of the prop- 
erty and shall be allowable to the life tenant. 

(n) Cross RerereNce.—For special rule 
with respect to gain derived from the sale or 
exchange of property the adjusted basis of 
which is determined with regard to this 
section, see section 1238. 


“Sec. 178. EXPENDITURES FOR AIR PURIFICA- 
TION. 

„(a) GENERAL RuLE.—Every person, at his 
election, shall be entitled to a deduction with 
respect to the amortization of the adjusted 
basis (for determining gain) of any air purifi- 
cation facility (as defined in subsection (d)) 
based on a period of 60 months. Such amor- 
tization deduction shall be an amount, with 
respect to each month of such period within 
the taxable year, equal to the adjusted basis 
of the air purification facility at the end of 
such month divided by the number of months 
(including the month for which the deduc- 
tion is computed) remai: in the period. 
Such adjusted basis at the end of the month 
shall be computed without regard to the 
amortization deduction for such month. The 
amortization deduction above provided with 
respect to any month shall, except to the 
extent provided in subsection (f), be in lieu 
of the depreciation deduction with respect 
to such air purification facility for such 
month provided by section 167. The 60- 
month pericd shall begin, as to any air puri- 
fication facility, at the election of the tax- 
payer, with the month following the month 
in which the air purification facility was 
completed or acquired, or with the succeeding 
taxable year. 

“(b) ELEcTION oF AMORTIZATION.—The elec- 
tion of the taxpayer to take the amortization 
deduction and to begin the 60-month period 
with the month following the month in 
which the air purification facility was com- 
pleted or acquired, or with the taxable year 
succeeding the taxable year in which such 
air purification facility was completed or 
acquired, shall be made by filing with the 
Secretary or his delegate, in such manner, 
in such form, and within such time, as the 
Secretary or his delegate may by regulations 
prescribe, a statement of such election. 

“(c) TERMINATION OF AMORTIZATION DE- 
DUCTION.—A taxpayer which has elected un- 
der subsection (b) to take the amortization 
deduction provided in subsection (a) may, 
at any time after making such election, dis- 
continue the amortization deduction with 
respect to the remainder of the amortization 
period, such discontinuance to begin at the 
beginning of any month specified by the tax- 
payer in a notice in writing filed with the 
Secretary or his delegate before the begin- 
ning of such month. The depreciation de- 
duction provided under section 167 shall be 
allowed beginning with the first month to 
which the amortization deduction does not 
apply, and the taxpayer shall not be entitled 
to any further amortization deduction under 
this section with respect to such air purifica- 
tion facility. 
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“(d) Derrmtrions.— 

“(1) AIR PURIFICATION FACILIry.—For pur- 
poses of this section the term ‘air purification 
facility’ means any device, facility, land, 
building, machinery, or equipment, or any 
part thereof, used to control atmospheric 
pollution or contamination by removing, 
altering, or disposing of atmospheric pol- 
lutants and contaminants from any type of 
manufacturing process which was completed 
after December 31, 1958, and with respect to 
which all certifications required under sub- 
section (e) have been made. In no event 
shall an amortization deduction be allowed 
in respect of any air purification facility for 
any taxable year unless the certificates in re- 
spect thereof under this paragraph shall have 
been made before the filing of taxpayer's 
return for such taxable year. 

“(2) LOCAL CERTIFYING AUTHORITY.—For 
purposes of this section the term ‘local cer- 
tifying authority’ with regard to any air 
purification facility means the appropriate 
public health or other agency of any State 
or Territory or of the District of Columbia, 
or of any political subdivision of any of the 
foregoing, which is charged with the enforce- 
ment of the laws relating to the control of 
atmospheric pollution or contamination, 

(3) FEDERAL CERTIFYING AUTHORITY.—For 
purposes of this section the term ‘Federal 
certifying authority’ means the Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare or his 
delegate. 

„(e) DETERMINATION OF ADJUSTED BASIS OF 
AIR PURIFICATION FActirry.—In determining, 
for the purposes of subsection (a) or (g), 
the adjusted basis of any air purification 
facility— 

“(1) There shall be included the amount 
of the adjusted basis (computed without re- 
gard to this section) of only such air purifi- 
cation facility as the local certifying author- 
ity has certified to the Federal certifying 
authority as constructed, reconstructed, 
erected, installed, as acquired in response to 
a demand made by such local certifying au- 
thority upon the taxpayer pursuant to the 
applicable law for control of atmospheric 
pollution or contamination, and only such 
portion of such amount as the Federal certi- 
fying authority has thereafter certified as 
being attributable solely to the control of 
atmospheric pollution or contamination and 
in aid of the public health and welfare of 
citizens of the United States and any State 
or Territory thereof or the District of Colum- 
bla through control of atmospheric pollut- 
ants or contaminants. If such Federal cer- 
tifying authority shall find that there is a 
reasonable possibility of the taxpayer deriv- 
ing a net profit from operation of any such 
air purification facility, through the recovery 
and profitable utilization of industrial gases 
or other waste products, or otherwise, only 
such portion, if any, of the amount of its 
adjusted basis (computed without regard to 
this section) as shall be found by the Federal 
certifying authority to be in excess of a rea- 
sonable maximum capital investment for the 
production of such profit shall be certified 
as being attributable solely to the control of 
atmospheric pollution or contamination. 
Such certificate shall be under such regula- 
tions as may be prescribed from time to time 
by the Federal certifying authority with the 
approval of the President. An application 
for such certificate must be accompanied by 
the required certificate of the local certifying 
authority, and must be filed at such time and 
in such manner as may be prescribed by the 
Federal certifying authority under such reg- 
ulations, but in no event shall such certifi- 
cate have any effect unless an application 
therefor is filed before the expiration of 
6 months after the effective date of this Act 
or after the beginning of such construction, 
reconstruction, erection, or installation or 
the date of such acquisition, whichever is 
later. 
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“(2) After the completion or acquisition 
of any air purification facility with respect 
to which the required local and Federal cer- 
tificates under paragraph (1) have been 
made, any expenditure (attributable to such 
air purification facility and to the period 
after such completion or acquisition) which 
does not represent construction, reconstruc- 
tion, erection, installation, or acquisition in- 
cluded in such certificates, but with respect 
to which separate certificates are made under 
paragraph (1), shall not be applied in ad- 
justment of the basis of such air purification 
facility, but a separate basis shall be com- 
puted therefor pursuant to paragraph (1) as 
if it were a new and separate air purification 
facility. 

“(f) DEPRECIATION DEDUCTION.—If the ad- 
justed basis of the air purification facility 
(computed without regard to this section) 
is in excess of the adjusted basis computed 
under subsection (e), the depreciation de- 
duction provided by section 167 shall, de- 
spite the provisions of subsection (a) of this 
section, be allowed with respect to such air 
purification facility as if their adjusted basis 
for the purpose of such deduction were an 
amount equal to the amount of such excess. 

“(g) Lire TENANT AND REMAINDERMAN.— 
In the case of property held by one person 
for life with remainder to another person, 
the deduction shall be computed as if the 
life tenant were the absolute owner of the 
property and shall be allowable to the life 
tenant. 

“(h) Cross RErerENcE—For special rule 
with respect to gain derived from the sale or 
exchange of property the adjusted basis of 
which is determined with regard to this sec- 
tion, see section 1238.” 

(2) Section 1238 of part IV, subchapter P, 
is hereby amended to read as follows: 
“Sec. 1238. AMORTIZATION IN Excess OF DE- 

PRECIATION, 

“Gain from the sale or exchange of prop- 
erty, to the extent that the adjusted basis 
of such property is less than its adjusted 
basis determined without regard to section 
168 (relating to amortization deduction of 
emergency facilities), section 177 (re- 
lating to amortization of treatment works) 
and section 178 (relating to amortization of 
expenditures for air purification) shall be 
considered as gain from the sale or exchange 
of property which is neither a capital asset 
nor property described in section 1231.” 


Mr. Speaker, it remains abundantly 
clear that the Congress should offer some 
form of tax incentives to industry to 
control its own pollution of America’s 
waters. As I have stated, it has been 
estimated that it would cost, at a mini- 
mum, $75 billion over 15 years to con- 
struct a sufficient number of waste treat- 
ment plants to control industrial pollu- 
tion. Such a financial burden would be 
beyond the financial ability of the in- 
dustries to absorb. Therefore, the Con- 
gress should offer tax incentives, and 
proposals such as H.R. 17095 are efforts 
in that direction. 

CLAUSEN STUDY AMENDMENT TO H.R. 16076 


Mr. Speaker, despite the great need for 
tax incentives to aid industry in the con- 
struction of sewage treatment works, 
there are also many other means by 
which industries might be aided in meet- 
ing this enormous task. 

On my motion, the Committee on Pub- 
lic Works, in marking up H.R, 16076, a 
bill to amend the Federal Water Pollu- 
tion Control Act, as amended, wrote in 
my amendment to direct the Secretary of 
the Interior, who is charged by statute 
with the responsibility for carrying out 
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the existing Federal Water Pollution 
Control Act, to conduct a full and com- 
plete study of methods for providing in- 
centives to industry for greater partici- 
pation in the water pollution control 
effort. This is a highly significant 
amendment; for the recommendations of 
the Secretary which should emanate 
from this investigation and study might 
well be the answers to the questions 
which the Congress has been asking for 
such a long period of time relating to 
how to more effectively bring industry 
into the program. 

The text of my amendment to H.R. 
16706, as adopted by the committee, 
reads: 

Sec. 211. The Secretary of the Interior 
shall conduct a full and complete investiga- 
tion and study of methods for providing in- 
centives designed to assist in the construc- 
tion of facilities and works by industry de- 
signed to reduce or abate water pollution. 
Such study shall include, but not be limited 
to, the possible use of tax incentives as well 
as other methods of financial assistance. In 
carrying out this study the Secretary shall 
consult with the Secretary of the Treasury 
as well as the head of any other appropriate 
department or agency of the Federal Govern- 
ment. 


This is a highly important amendment, 
and I sincerely hope that it becomes pub- 
lic law this session. 

APPEAL TO COMMITTEE ON WAYS AND MEANS 


Mr. Speaker, the Committee on Ways 
and Means has had a tremendous num- 
ber of matters before it this year, and I 
commend its most distinguished chair- 
man, the gentleman from Arkansas [Mr. 
Mus] for his efforts toward better tax 
legislation. 

Iam sure that it is partially because of 
the committee’s substantial workload 
that the chairman has not called up such 
tax incentive bills as H.R. 17095 this ses- 
sion. But as the problems of water pollu- 
tion continue to increase and as the 
Federal, State, and local governments 
continue to give greater and greater em- 
phasis to water pollution abatement, it 
is time that the Congress take construc- 
tive action toward tax incentives to in- 
dustry for the construction of sewage 
treatment facilities. 

I earnestly appeal to the chairman of 
the committee, the gentleman from 
Arkansas [Mr. MILLS], to consider hold- 
ing hearings on this legislation in the 
near future. The Congress should act 
now, if we are not only to prevent con- 
tinued growth of pollution but also 
eradicate that which exists today. 


IN MEMORY OF AARON G. BENESCH 


The SPEAKER. Under previous order 
of the House the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. HALPERN] is recognized for 5 
minutes. 

Mr. HALPERN. Mr. Speaker, we 
mourn the death last week of a great 
and eminent newspaperman. By the 
splendor of his spirit and the eloquence 

of his character and mind, Aaron G. 
Benesch, retired associate editor of the 
Newhouse National News Service, 
brought excellence to the field of jour- 
nalism. This distinguished gentleman, 
who was an esteemed friend, passed away 
a week ago. ` 
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Beginning as a copyboy in St. Louis, 
Mo., at the age of 20, he later became 
a reporter and then joined the St. Louis 
Times. There he developed his proficient 
skill as a noted political writer and 
columnist, later becoming city editor and 
managing editor. When the St. Louis 
Star and Times consolidated in 1932, 
Benesch continued his adept coverage of 
the political scene as city editor. 

Then this brilliant newsman came to 
Washington and headed the St. Louis 
Globe-Democrat bureau here. His im- 
pact was soon felt in the Nation’s Capital 
and when he returned to St. Louis to be- 
come the managing editor for the Globe- 
Democrat, he left a host of friends and 
a highly respected reputation for an un- 
blemished character, for his warmth, in- 
telligence, and fairness. Hence, when he 
came back to Washington to become 
bureau chief for the Newhouse Newspa- 
pers, his return was hailed by his col- 
leagues of the fourth estate and by the 
countless personalities in all walks of 
Washington official and private life who 
had had contact with him. 

In 1962, Aaron was named associate 
editor of the Newhouse National News 
Service and here again, he met this new, 
broad responsibility with the skill and 
perspective for which he was noted. 

Aaron Benesch’s participation as an 
active member of the National Press 
Club, Associated Press Managing Editors 
Association, and the White House Cor- 
respondents Association reveal more of 
the wide scope of his talents and inter- 
ests, all of which had his complete devo- 
tion. 

I feel a personal loss for such a no- 
table, gracious gentleman, Aaron G. 
Benesch's contributions to the newspaper 
field deserve the highest of commenda- 
tion. An honest, respected, beloved, dedi- 
cated journalist has passed from the 
shores of sound to the realm of silence. 
But his high standard of journalism is 
the great legacy he leaves for all time. 


MANAGING THE PUBLIC BUSINESS 


The SPEAKER. Under previous order 
of the House the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. Morse] is recognized for 
30 minutes. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
my remarks and include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. Speaker, today over 
40 Members of the minority of this House 
have introduced legislation which would 
create, if enacted by the Congress of the 
United States, a Commission on Public 
Management. 

Mr. Speaker, among the Members who 
filed this legislation are the following: 

F. BRADFORD Morse, of Massachusetts; 
JOHN B. ANDERSON, of Illinois; MARK 
Awnprews, of North Dakota; WILLIAM H. 
Bates, of Massachusetts; ALPHONZO BELL, 
of California; WILLIAM S. BROOMFIELD, 
of Michigan; CLARENCE Brown, IR., of 
Ohio; Howarp H. CALLAWAY, of Georgia; 
ELFORD A. CEDERBERG, of Michigan; Don 
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H. Cuausen, of California; James C. 
CLEVELAND, of New Hampshire. 

WILLIAM C. CRAMER, of Florida; GLENN 
CUNNINGHAM, of Nebraska; THOMAS B. 
Curtis, of Missouri; EDWARD J. DERWIN- 
SKr, of Illinois; ROBERT DOLE, of Kansas; 
Joun J. Duncan, of Tennessee; FLORENCE 
P. DWYER, of New Jersey; ROBERT F. 
ELLSWORTH, of Kansas; JOHN ERLENBORN, 
of Illinois; PauL FIınDLEY, of Illinois; 
PETER H. B. FRELINGHUYSEN, Of New Jer- 
sey; SEYMOUR HALPERN, of New York. 

Frank J. Horton, of New York; CRAIG 
Hosmer, of California; THEODORE KUP- 
FERMAN, Of New York; ODIN LANGEN, of 
Minnesota; Rosert McCtory, of Illinois; 
JosePpH M. McDape, of Pennsylvania; 
CHARLES McC. MATHIAS, JR., of Maryland; 
CHESTER L. Mize, of Kansas; CHARLES A. 
MosuHer, of Ohio; ALBERT H. QUIE, of 
Minnesota; CHARLOT TE T. Rem, of 
Illinois. 

OapEn R. Rem, of New York; Ep REIN- 
ECKE, of California; Howarp W. ROBI- 
son, of New York; DONALD RUMSFELD, 
of Illinois; Herman T. ScHNEEBELI, of 
Pennsylvania; RICHARD S. ScHWEIKER, of 
Pennsylvania; Garner E, SHRIVER, of 
Kansas; Henry P. SMITH III, of New 
York; J. WILLIAM STANTON, of Ohio; Bos 
Witson, of California; and Joun W. 
Wynter, of New York. 

Mr. Speaker, Congress has over the 
past decade enacted a host of creative 
programs designed to solve our public, 
social, and economic problems. We have 
made important strides forward in edu- 
cation, health care, pollution control and 
urban development, but the dimensions 
of our remaining problems are stagger- 
ing: 10,000 of our Nation’s communities 
will face serious problems of air pollu- 
tion; the demand for water consump- 
tion may exceed the available supply be- 
fore the end of this century; there are 
9 million substandard housing units in 
the United States, most of them in urban 
areas; traffic jams cost the Nation over 
$5 billion each year; and scientific and 
technical information is doubling every 
15 years. 

It is clear that problems of this mag- 
nitude are not susceptible to the tra- 
ditional solutions. We must reach be- 
yond our history for new ways to manage 
the public business effectively and eco- 
nomically. 

We have available to us already a 
wealth of knowledge and technology in 
private industry. We have seen how 
new techniques of management analy- 
sis—the so-called “systems approach“ 
have streamlined our defense establish- 
ment and brought the universe within 
man’s reach. We must now determine 
whether these techniques can help clean 
our water, educate our children and im- 
prove the quality of life in our cities. 

We are today introducing legislation 
to establish a National Commission on 
Public Management. 

This Commission would bring to bear 
on the management of public business 
the very best minds in private industry, 
government, labor, and education. Its 
mandate is to answer two fundamental 
questions: How can new management 
technology aid us in solving problems 
that lie in the nondefense sector? 
What is the best way to take advantage 
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of the opportunities these new techniques 
provide? 


THE SIGNIFICANCE OF THE PROPOSAL 


The technological revolution of our 
times has brought with it the capacity to 
solve the most difficult problems which 
modern society faces. And it has 
brought this challenge: Can our political 
creativity keep pace with the relentless 
march of science and with the mounting 
complexity of an increasingly urban 
society? 

The Commission which we propose to- 
day represents merely the first step in 
an entirely new departure in American 
political thinking. We wish to see the 
free enterprise system with its new ca- 
pacities engaged in and responsible for 
the solution of public problems. In one 
sense the concept is as revolutionary in 
political science as the technological ex- 
plosion has been in physical science. In 
another sense, the concept is as old as 
free enterprise and America itself. 

Systems management techniques and 
tools have given to the private sector a 
capacity for problem solving that the 
government has not yet developed. It 
is imperative to recognize the opportu- 
nity that this technology in private hands 
affords our society to solve gnawing and 
longterm social problems without rely- 
ing solely on government to provide the 
answers, the machinery, the manpower 
and the money. 

By engaging the private sector the 
government can employ the most modern 
technology available without expanding 
its own influence into the everyday lives 
of human beings. 

We should not ignore the caution urged 
by those who see modern technology 
only as the precursor of a society of 
robots, where individual identity is sub- 
sumed in the mass production of every- 
thing from man’s comforts to his per- 
sonality. We can avoid that world, the 
world of “1984,” only if we make the 
new technology our servant, and not 
allow it to be our master. The best as- 
surance that the progress of science will 
not mean the insignificance of man is to 
recognize the revolution in technology, to 
anticipate its growth, to assure adequate 
personal safeguards from its excesses, 
and to employ it for the betterment of 
man. We must not merely be awed by 
science; we must be inspired by it to 
summon equal creativity in the political 
and economic fields. 

Through basic systems management 
approaches, the increasingly serious and 
complex problems of water and air pol- 
lution can be brought under control. 
The new technology can test for pollu- 
tion; it can anticipate pollution; it can 
provide the techniques to prevent and 
correct pollution. Using the systems ap- 
proach, society can measure today’s needs 
against the supply for decades to come 
and can provide the formulas for con- 
servation which can allow the citizens 
of today to take advantage of their re- 
sources without impairing the life of 
future generations. 

The air and surface transportation 
problems of today are but nothing com- 
pared to the problems which can be pre- 
dicted for tomorrow. Systems manage- 
ment techniques can be applied to the 
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problems of urban transportation to per- 
mit the free flow of city workers to sub- 
urban homes. And only the use of sys- 
tems management techniques and equip- 
ment can resolve the incredibly compli- 
cated problems of air safety and air traf- 
fic simultaneously. Our systems are 
barely adequate today, and it takes no 
prophet to know that the growth of air 
travel will continue on its sudden ex- 
pansion. 

Increasingly, the problems of urban 
housing, urban renewal, and urban de- 
velopment will be appreciated, as they 
should be, as continuing concerns of an 
industrial society. The application of 
systems technology and of the equipment 
upon which it depends can improve the 
efficient design of housing, can sim- 
plify the planning of housing patterns, 
provide for more efficient and rapid ad- 
ministration of housing development 
programs, develop testing systems to as- 
sure the maintenance of safe standards, 
and promise a life of greater ease and 
comfort in the home of every American. 

In education, in health services, in law 
enforcement—and equally important in 
rehabilitation—in the distribution of 
public welfare—in all these areas and 
more, the United States has within its 
grasp a completely new set of tools. We 
must proceed carefully; we must proceed 
with order. But we must proceed. That 
is the reason why we propose this Com- 
mission—to survey the tools at hand and 
to consider their application to the prob- 
lems which confront our society. 

Three facts have led to this initiative. 
First, the domestic problems of our ur- 
ban society are growing more awesome 
and complicated every day, and too many 
assume that only government can solve 
them. Second, there exists a technology 
for problem solving and administration 
which seems uniquely suited for appli- 
cation to these public problems. Third, 
that systems management technology is 
in the hands of U.S. industry, which in a 
fortuitous alliance with government can 
solve the problems within a framework 
of free enterprise. There is a need for 
political creativity now; and thus a need 
for the Commission we propose. 

NEED FOR A NATIONAL COMMISSION 


The tasks of management in both pub- 
lic and private enterprise have become 
more difficult and complex due to the 
very nature of the problems inherent in 
a dynamic and growing society such as 
ours and advances in science and tech- 
nology. The problems of managing even 
the largest Federal programs of a gener- 
ation ago were small compared to those 
of today. All levels of government—Fed- 
eral, State, and local—are finding it in- 
creasingly difficult to solve their com- 
plex management problems on a piece- 
meal basis, to a large extent because they 
lack the management techniques and 
skills that have been applied so success- 
fully in private industry. 

Although there are studies in progress 
dealing with the use of systems analysis 
in several specific nondefense areas, the 
questions of where the systems approach 
is most applicable and how it best can be 
applied are still largely unanswered. It 
is our belief that these crucial questions 
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require the attention of a Commission, 
appointed by the President and the Con- 
gress, to include the best minds in the 
field of modern management technology. 
This Commission can complete a com- 
prehensive study and investigation, tak- 
ing utmost advantage of the assistance of 
such testimony and consultation from 
recognized experts in the field as can be 
obtained during its active life of 30 
months, 

Some of our distinguished colleagues 
have recently introduced legislation 
which would authorize the expenditure 
of public funds, either directly by execu- 
tive departments or through grants to 
the States, for contracts with universi- 
ties or other public or private institutions 
or organizations which would attempt to 
apply the systems analysis approach to 
public problems. We fully support our 
colleagues on the basic issue of stimulat- 
ing governmental support for such en- 
deavors, but we also believe that a na- 
tional commission is required first to 
provide the overall analysis and in- 
formed recommendations needed by all 
governmental authorities who may have 
reason to use the systems approach in 
the future. 

Initially this Commission must define 
the problems involved. Then it must de- 
termine the applicability of the many 
systems analysis and management tech- 
niques as they relate to a myriad of prob- 
lems ranging from those relatively sim- 
ple and local in nature to extremely com- 
plex national issues. Finally, it must 
recommend optimum means for develop- 
ing government-private enterprise coop- 
eration to encourage and support the 
techniques found to be applicable. Un- 
less these crucial points are investigated 
thoroughly, we will not be able to provide 
guidelines for the many future applica- 
tions of the systems approach, and in- 
stead we will be limited to trial and error 
procedures. We require a “conceptual 
definition” phase—to borrow from De- 
partment of Defense terminology—be- 
fore we can move full speed into the im- 
plementation phase. This, in fact, is 
merely using good systems analysis pro- 
cedure. 

Technology will continue to expand, 
and the Commission should anticipate 
its growth. The Commission should be- 
come a repository of information on how 
the management techniques presently 
available have been applied, provide in- 
formation and guidance to business and 
government through seminars, confer- 
ences, and appropriate publications and 
encourage the best talent in government, 
business, and the universities to study 
public management problems. It should 
consider how existing and new tech- 
niques can be fed into the legislative and 
administrative processes on a continuing 
basis. It should address itself to the 
question of how to insure that new legis- 
lative programs provide for data that 
will make systems management possible 
and take into account the necessary in- 
terrelationships between programs and 
agencies. 

NEW MANAGEMENT TOOLS 

What are these new management 
tools? Although there is no completely 
accepted name or definition covering the 
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whole area of new management tech- 
nology, it is generally referred to as the 
“systems approach”. The concept has 
been developed primarily by the Depart- 
ment of Defense, the National Aero- 
nautics and Space Administration and 
the aerospace industry for the develop- 
ment and production of major weapon 
and space systems. Although the term 
“system” is by no means a new one, the 
high degree of expertise in this area now 
available within a sizable segment of U.S. 
industry and the Federal defense and 
space agencies has only recently come 
of age. 

The systems approach is a way of 
thinking about the job of management. 
It provides a means for arriving at the 
best solution to a complex problem or 
combination of problems by means of 
a logical process of identification and 
control of all their interrelated segments. 
The genius of the systems approach is 
its ability to bring order out of tremen- 
dous numbers of diverse and interacting 
elements and factors—order that not 
only stabilizes but creates the conditions 
for progress as well. 

The approach has two main features. 
First, the problem or problems to be 
solved are rigorously defined, in terms of 
performance objectives rather than in 
terms of product specifications or par- 
ticular technologies. Thus instead of 
specifying the types of garbage disposal, 
sewage, or antipollution devices required 
to provide an integrated waste manage- 
ment system in a community, the system 
objectives would be defined in terms such 
as the desired purity of the water supply, 
the percent allowable impurities in the 
air, and the convenience desired by the 
housewife in the disposal of solid waste— 
all tied to a realistic cost and time 
schedule. 

The second feature of the systems ap- 
proach is its emphasis on the interrela- 
tions within a system. Rather than di- 
viding a problem into manageable sub- 
problems and solving each independently, 
the systems approach enables the man- 
agers to develop and implement a plan 
capable of achieving the entire objec- 
tive. It provides for comprehensive 
planning, traces out the effect of any set 
of choices and decisions upon all other 
relevant decisions, and then arrives at 
the solution to the total problem. Thus 
the problem of water resources for any 
given area involves water sources, land 
use, urban development, waste disposal, 
and recreational facilities. Since each 
factor is so closely linked with the others, 
the problem must be looked at as a whole. 

Systems analysis has been described as 
“a technology which applies the scientific 
method to the allocation of limited re- 
sources among a variety of competing de- 
mands. The goals of the system are 
defined—the train must arrive on time; 
the constraints and conditions are 
stated—cost or time limits. Systems 
analysis attempts to arrive at the opti- 
mum satisfaction of the goals within the 
stated condition.” 

The application of the systems ap- 
proach and its related analytical tools 
to the solution of a large variety of na- 
tional and local problems in the non- 
defense sector holds great promise for 
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the future. The possibilities have al- 
ready been recognized by a number of 
commentators. 

The National Commission on Tech- 
nology, Automation, and Economic Prog- 
ress, in its February 1966 report, pointed 
out that: 

There is a strong need for the development 
of systems analysis capabilities in individual 
branches of the Government and in Congress. 
Beyond this, there is the broader question of 
how these different intellectual resources, 
which are being employed primarily to deal 
with the programs of the agencies, can be 
coordinated and used for the analysis of the 
various social problems that confront us. 


In addition to specific recommenda- 
tions for the application of new technol- 
ogies and management techniques in 
such areas as health care, transportation, 
control of air and water pollution, and 
housing, the Commission pointed out the 
need to improve the decision-making 
process which determines the priority of 
various proposals. The Commission 
said: 

Such decision are often made piecemeal 
with no relation to each other—vested inter- 
ests are often able to obtain unjust shares, 
and—few mechanisms are available which 
allow us to see the range of alternatives and 
thus enable us to choose with a comprehen- 
sion of the consequences of our choices. 

CURRENT EXAMPLES 


Examples of attempts to apply these 
modern management principles to State 
and local affairs already exist. 

The so-called “California studies” 
make up one such set of examples. In 
November 1964, the State of California 
announced its plan for the application of 
systems engineering techniques to four 
important public problems. 

This plan was predicated on three pri- 
mary considerations. First, national 
consideration was being given to the pos- 
sibility of reduced Federal spending in 
defense. Second, California had a par- 
ticularly large investment in the defense, 
aerospace, and electronic industries, and 
was therefore particularly vulnerable to 
a cutback. These industries also pro- 
vided the State with experienced practi- 
tioners in systems technology. Third, 
the State had a continuing concern with 
a number of problems: air and water 
pollution, crime, population growth and 
planning, welfare, education, and so on. 

Preliminary discussions between the 
Governor’s office and industry leaders 
indicated that there was considerable en- 
thusiasm for initiating studies to deter- 
mine the feasibility of applying “sys- 
tems engineering” and “systems anal- 
ysis” to socioeconomic problems. As 
the likelihood of reduced defense spend- 
ing diminished, the focus of these dis- 
cussions changed somewhat from “How 
can we help the distressed aerospace in- 
dustry?” to “How can we make a new 
and broader use of available skills?” 

Following a round of competitive bid- 
ding in which each bidder outlined the 
approach he would take and the re- 
sources he would apply to the study, the 
State of California awarded four $100,000 
study contracts to aerospace firms. The 
areas selected for study were transpor- 
tation, waste management, crime, and 
information control. 
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The State of California is currently 
evaluating, with the assistance of the 
Ford Foundation and others, the results 
of these four studies. Preliminary evalu- 
ation indicates that it is feasible to apply 
the systems capability of the aerospace 
industry to socio-economic problems and 
produce meaningful and valuable results. 
In fact, California is so enthusiastic over 
their success that additional studies are 
being initiated to utilize the systems ap- 
proach in analyzing land use in Santa 
Clara County and statewide social wel- 
fare programs. The State anticipates 
conducting follow-on studies on a solid 
waste subsystem of an integrated waste 
management system, a statewide crime 
information system, and a federated 
statewide information system tieing to- 
gether all State and local agencies. 

One can cite many other examples of 
systems analysis applied by forward- 
thinking governments. The city of New 
York, under the dynamic leadership of 
John Lindsay, is moving toward a near 
real-time information system which will 
tie all of the city’s departments and agen- 
cies into an integrated computer-based 
system. This system will provide data 
in usable form for the policymakers as 
well as for those at the operating level. 

New York State is currently develop- 
ing a computer-based identification and 
intelligence system for law enforcement, 
the first of its kind in the world. The 
system will provide unified information 
to all State and local agencies which 
deal with the administration of criminal 
justice. The agencies will have access 
only to that portion of the information 
which falls within their respective legal, 
right-to-know restrictions. The scope of 
the system is broad: 

In support of the normal daily operation of 
(state and local) participating agencies, the 
fully implemented system will provide rapid 
access to summary criminal history, as well 
as detailed criminal, social, and modus 
operandi data on each subject; will rapidly 
transmit graphic data, such as photographs 
and fingerprints, fraudulent checks, war- 
rant-and-wanted notices, stolen motor 
vehicles, stolen property, laundry marks, 
stocks and auto registration forgeries; and 
will provide direct scanning and computer- 
based searching of all fingerprints on file, the 
arrest and disposition reports, and intelli- 
gence information. 


Even in the international field the sys- 
tems approach is finding adherents. The 
Greek Government announced last 
March that it is negotiating a multimil- 
lion dollar contract with a large diversi- 
fied American industrial concern for 
regional economic development on the 
island of Crete and western Pelopon- 
nesus. The U.S. firm, applying the sys- 
tems approach and developing proposals 
for review and approval by the Greek 
Government, will provide the manage- 
ment capability. In 10 years it is hoped 
that both regions will be industrialized 
and transformed into tourist attractions. 

These illustrations only scratch the 
surface of the many large system projects 
we can anticipate. We can reasonably 
predict that many other public problems, 
as yet unheard of, will demand solution. 
As Mr. Karl G. Harr, Jr., president of the 
Aerospace Industries Association, has 
stated, “only if this situation is fully 
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grasped, only if the experience in coping 
with such problems which are already at 
hand is analyzed and applied, and only if 
the total potential for addressing these 
problems is positively exploited, will 
future managers both in government and 
out have the tools with which to marry 
technological advances with a society of 
free men and free institutions.” 

We need to focus attention on these 
challenging ideas at the highest levels of 
government. The examples cited indi- 
cate that the systems approach can be 
used. However, we need to take a longer, 
more comprehensive, look at the total 
opportunity for applying the resources 
we have available to us. The proposed 
Commission can provide this necessary 
perspective. 


THE JOB OF THE COMMISSION 


What specific types of questions could 
such a Commission be expected to study 
and investigate? 

One question would involve the defini- 
tion and categorization of those social 
and economic problems in the nondefense 
sector to which the application of the 
systems approach appears to hold prom- 
ise. Some of these are obvious, particu- 
larly at the national level, but others such 
as local community problems are more 
obscure and require thoughtful analysis. 

The California studies provide a repre- 
sentative listing of the most crucial of 
the current problems facing a large State. 
But other States and local communities 
will have different needs which can also 
be approached from a total systems 
standpoint. At the national level, the 
problems of relating sometimes conflict- 
ing State and local problems into an in- 
tegrated regional or national system re- 
quire a thorough analysis. 

The distinctions between the use of 
systems techniques for planning, orga- 
nizing, and controlling public programs 
also deserve considerable attention by the 
Commission. Planning procedures and 
tools such as the planning, programing, 
and budgeting system (PPBS), cost- 
benefit analysis, mathematical modeling 
and simulation, operations analysis, and 
others need to be studied in the context 
of the real life environment of Federal, 
State, and local government planning 
operations to determine how they can 
best be utilized. 

The planning, programing, and budg- 
eting system—PPBS—is an adaptation 
of a management tool originally used by 
the Department of Defense to develop a 
clearer relationship between the planning 
operations of the various defense sectors 
and the annual budgeting operations of 
the Department. PPBS is currently be- 
ing installed throughout the executive 
branch of the Federal Government and is 
also being studied by several State and 
city governments. It seems certain that 
the general principles of PPBS will be ap- 
plicable and perhaps mandatory for most 
future public programs. 

Cost-benefit analysis, or cost-effective- 
ness evaluation, is another management 
planning tool developed by the Depart- 
ment of Defense. It provides a frame- 
work of analysis enabling us to select be- 
tween competing programs based on the 
benefits versus the cost of several 
alternative approaches. In the defense 
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area, benefits or effectiveness can be 
defined in terms of kill probability or 
payload or other such quantitative meas- 
ures. In the nondefense sector, the 
definition of effectiveness becomes ex- 
tremely complicated by human factors 
and political consideration. 

The use of mathematical modeling and 
simulation is widely used in management 
training programs to illustrate the effects 
of specific decisions in particular busi- 
ness situations. Many other variations 
of modeling are in use, all with the ob- 
jective of eliminating the need for costly 
trial and error in the real world. But 
they all have certain limitations which 
need to be analyzed in conjunction with 
their proposed application. 

These planning tools can be effective in 
streamlining the decision-making proc- 
esses involved in any type of public 
program. The decisions, of course, re- 
main the responsibility of the authorized 
Officials, but the facts required to arrive 
at these decisions can be made more 
readily available and useful.. 

Other types of management tech- 
niques developed recently are concerned 
with the control of complex programs 
during their implementation. These 
management tools are identified by such 
acronyms as PERT, PERT/cost, PAR, 
and many others. Basically they can be 
described as near real-time computer- 
based information systems, such as those 
being developed in New York State, 
which provide the feedback information 
on program activities that is necessary 
to quickly isolate problem areas for 
prompt management action. These 
techniques have been proven in some of 
our largest weapon system developments. 
such as the Polaris and Minuteman 
ballistic missile systems. They now need 
to be studied as they relate to public 
programs in the nondefense area, where 
success involves a large human and so- 
cial element rather than the hardware- 
oriented output of the defense and space 
fields. 

THE ROLE OF GOVERNMENT 

Overriding all of this is the question of 
an optimum organization—both at the 
public and private level—to accomplish 
effective system planning and implemen- 
tation. This question of organization 
leads logically to a Commission review of 
the appropriate relationships between 
and among several overlapping systems 
and the demands thus placed on inter- 
governmental coordination at the Fed- 
eral, State, and local levels. 

Should there be a program manager 
responsible for all activities in a given 
problem area and organizationally lo- 
cated in one level of the several State 
and local jurisdictions which may be in- 
volved? Or should the responsibilities 
be divided among several jurisdictional 
authorities? In either case, should an 
industrial prime systems contractor be 
hired on a turnkey basis? Or should 
the systems management responsibility 
reside within the Government, with 
major pieces of the job given to several 
associate contractors? These and many 
other questions need studying to deter- 
mine the best of the multitude of systems 
management techniques for use in any 
given situation. 
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The geographic boundaries and his- 
toric charters that once created obvious 
administrative divisions are no longer of 
central importance. For example, the 
problem of pollution in the Merrimac 
River is one involving at least two States 
and several local communities. They 
must find new means for working to- 
gether to solve this problem, irrespec- 
tive of jurisdictional lines. 

Functional interests have already been 
the foundation for hundreds of new 
governmental units: agencies and boards 
to run airports and ports, to administer 
reservoirs, to build highways and to 
educate children. The resident of Bos- 
ton is governed not only by the city gov- 
ernment, but by the Massachusetts Port 
Authority, the Metropolitan District 
Commission, the Massachusetts Bay 
Transportation Authority, and a plethora 
of other boards and commissions. An 
awareness of these revolutions in juris- 
dictional authority must be included in 
any thorough analysis of government’s 
partnership in public programs. 

We are all aware of the problems 
which can arise when two programs or 
two levels of government, in pursuit of 
separate but somewhat overlapping ob- 
jectives, proceed with tunnel vision 
toward their respective goals. This sit- 
uation arises on the national level as 
well as on the local level. The need for 
intersystem management to coordinate 
such efforts is apparent, but the opti- 
mum methods for accomplishing it need 
to be determined. 

One source which can be tapped to 
assist in this endeavor is the wealth of 
experience in the systems approach re- 
siding within those Federal research and 
development agencies involved in the 
Nation’s defense and space effort. There 
is a need to determine how the other 
Federal administrative agencies and 
State and local governments can best 
expose their own personnel to this ex- 
perience by cross-training programs 
with the Department of Defense and the 
National Aeronautics and Space Admin- 
istration. There are attempts now being 
made to accomplish some of this inter- 
agency transfer of systems experience. 
For example, the Institute for Defense 
Analysis and the Department of Defense 
have developed the defense systems 
analysis education program. Officer and 
civilian personnel from the Department 
of Defense, the Department of State, and 
the CIA are receiving training by IDA 
and University of Maryland personnel 
in an effort to fill the need for decision- 
makers skilled in systems management 
techniques. The stimulus of a national 
commission investigating the opportuni- 
ties and procedures for transfer would 
be most welcome in encouraging and ad- 
vancing this trend for nondefense 
agencies. 

GOVERNMENT-INDUSTRY RELATIONSHIPS 


Another area for Commission study 
would most certainly involve an ap- 
praisal of the proper relationships be- 
tween the various levels of government 
and the private sector. The question of 
the proper balance between public and 
private investment must receive careful 
analysis. The level of governmental 
activity will vary with each class of prob- 
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lems and it is doubtful that the approach 
that satisfies one class will be useful in 
another. The Commission would be ex- 
pected to recommend the best means for 
stimulating private investment wherever 
possible. Conversely, where direct Gov- 
ernment investment is necessary, the 
Commission would provide suggested 
guidelines for the proper balance be- 
tween Federal and local funds. 

As we proceed past the initial phases 
in the application of the systems ap- 
proach to public problems, it will become 
more important to use the best possible 
techniques for supporting private indus- 
try. The possibilities include several 
types of modern contracting methods, 
such as incentives and award fees; and 
various other financial transactions to 
stimulate private effort, such as loans, 
tax incentives, and cost allowances. 
Also needed is an analysis of which level 
of government is best qualified to handle 
the end funding and with what control 
from other authorities. It is likely that 
different procedures will be suited to 
different situations. It is quite possible 
that the Commission’s efforts can lead to 
better methods than have yet been de- 
vised for solving the procurement 
problem. 

INDUSTRIAL SYSTEMS CAPABILITY 


Along with study of the applicability 
of the systems approach and the Gov- 
ernment relationship to systems man- 
agement, the Commission can investi- 
gate the requirements which will be 
placed on private industry—both in 
aerospace and nonaerospace companies. 
It is highly probable that even those 
aerospace companies with the most ex- 
perience with the systems approach will 
find that the application of this ap- 
proach to new kinds of public problems 
is different from their past experience. 
The California studies have shown that 
the systems approach is feasible, but 
that its application requires a certain 
amount of experimentation to determine 
the best way to proceed. In other 
words, the systems approach cannot be 
transferred directly from the aerospace 
environment to socioeconomic concerns 
without some modification and a learn- 
ing process by all those involved. 

In fact, the review of these studies by 
the California Department of Finance 
points out many problems which require 
further study. Systems analysts from 
the aerospace industry are used to work- 
ing for large, rich, monolithic organiza- 
tions. State or local agencies, and even 
the Federal agencies concerned with 
socioeconomic problems, must operate 
with limited budgets which cannot read- 
ily be expanded beyond estimates. 
Changes in legal authority and in budg- 
ets and procurement regulations may be 
required. 

In the aerospace context, the value of 
a system is usually well defined in terms 
of capability versus dollars. But in gov- 
ernment these values may be less clear. 
The value of murder prevention or a 50- 
percent reduction in air pollution is dif- 
ficult to define quantitatively. 

The California evaluations also noted 
weaknesses in certain broad areas com- 
mon to each study. There was a feeling 
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that conclusions were perhaps too posi- 
tive for the brief nature of the studies 
and the size of the problems. There was 
a feeling that some of the ideas pre- 
sented were imaginative and appealing 
and very probably workable, but not 
totally and adequately proven. In some 
cases, the cost factors for implementing 
the presented recommendations were 
considered inadequate. There was con- 
cern that many of the legal and political 
problems in implementing the recom- 
mendations had been slighted. It was 
found that the establishment of criteria 
for the evaluation of any activity was 
extremely difficult and frequently highly 
arbitrary. Similarly, the analysis of 
methods of evaluation against these cri- 
teria was often inadequate. A poten- 
tially serious problem is that of com- 
munication between the systems oriented 
scientists and the specialists in the sub- 
stantive areas. It was found that scien- 
tists and engineers whose background is 
in military culture and hard sciences 
often find it difficult to communicate 
with those steeped in social, economic, 
political, and behavioral sciences. 

These points are mentioned not to de- 
grade in any way the notable success of 
the California studies and the excellent 
jobs done by the aerospace companies 
involved. They do emphasize, however, 
the need to iron out some of the natural 
problems of transition from one frame of 
reference to another. 

ROLE OF SMALL BUSINESS 


An important area for investigation is 
the role of small business in the solution 
of public problems. It is clear that the 
industrial teams required for implemen- 
tation of these socioeconomic systems 
will not be made up entirely from big 
industry. The unique talents of small 
business will be required as much here as 
they have been in the development and 
deployment of weapon and space sys- 
tems. Yet to be determined, however, 
are the specific contributions which 
small business can make, and even more 
importantly, how they can best be 
brought into the scheme of things. 

An excellent example of one of the 
approaches which has already been 
taken in this area is a recent executive 
seminar entitled “The Management of 
Growth and Technological Change,” 
conducted by Northeastern University 
and Harbridge House and sponsored 
jointly by the Small Business Adminis- 
tration, the Department of Defense, and 
the U.S. Arms Control and Disarmament 
Agency. This seminar provided a forum 
for 30 corporate executives, representing 
small technically based firms in the 
Boston area, to explore, by means of case 
studies, the experiences of firms which 
had responded successfully to drastic 
changes in their product markets. The 
seminar also highlighted the manage- 
ment techniques involved in analyzing 
corporate capabilities, market prospects, 
and the development and execution of a 
strategic plan for growth. Even more 
importantly, it served to stimulate the 
collection and analysis of data by the 
participating firms and the development 
of a plan for individual company growth. 
The program was so successful that 
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Northeastern University is now under- 
taking additional case studies for use in 
future seminars. 

The Commission could undertake an 
expansion of this seminar concept in co- 
operation with universities throughout 
the country. Its findings can provide an 
important service to the small business 
segment of our economy as it strives to 
keep pace with rapidly moving technol- 
ogy. 

In addition, these findings can be ex- 
pected to speed the adoption of modern 
systems analysis and management tech- 
niques by smaller companies in nonaero- 
space industries, so that they, too, will be 
capable of attacking public problems us- 
ing the systems approach. We would 
expect the final Commission report to be 
a highly educational monograph which 
can be used by these companies and, in 
the field. 

LABOR PARTICIPATION 

We consider it most important that or- 
ganized labor play a significant role in 
the activities of the Commission. There 
will be many questions to answer con- 
cerning the requirement for retraining 
and relocation of the labor force in re- 
sponse to the application of new tech- 
nology and modern management in pub- 
lic programs. Other groups, such as the 
National Commission on Technology, 
Automation, and Economic Progress, 
have studied this area, but more effort is 
required. We must insure that the high 
productivity and capability of this Na- 
tion’s labor force is utilized as efficiently 
as possible in any of our planning for the 
future. For in the end, no matter how 
good our scientific and management 
tools may be, it is the worker who digs 
the holes, lays the bricks, and connects 
15 wires which give any project its final 

orm. 
USING UNIVERSITY RESOURCES 

The university community can also 
participate in and contribute to this en- 
deavor in several important ways. A 
number of colleges and universities are 
already offering courses and degree pro- 
grams in operations research, and busi- 
ness and engineering administration pro- 
grams reflect the emphasis on new man- 
agement techniques. The number of 
data processing complexes in the uni- 
versities has nearly doubled in the past 
3 years. In fact, the requests of the 
36 colleges and universities seeking as- 
sistance under the National Science 
Foundation computing facilities program 
totaled $14,664,316 for fiscal year 1966. 
The effectiveness of these programs 
should certainly be a subject for careful 
study by the Commission. 

In addition, there is an obligation to 
utilize the intellectual resources of the 
university in both an objective determi- 
nation of the problems suitable for in- 
vestigation and in the applicability of the 
various management techniques to these 
problems. This will provide the uni- 
versities with an important opportunity 
to gain intimate knowledge of the real 
problems confronting the managers of 
public programs. This knowledge will 
enable the universities to prepare future 
generations of managers through re- 
vision of current curricula and addition 
of new courses. One educator has called. 
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for the development of “highly qualified 
generalists—men able to correlate 
knowledge in different fields in a mean- 
ingful and predictable way. Further- 
more, there is a logical argument that 
engineering is now taught backwards,” 
producing specialists in various technical 
disciplines instead of graduates with 
“broad systems understanding” which 
puts business, engineering, economic, so- 
cial, and other problems in perspective. 

To counteract this tendency, the Com- 
mission could study the feasibility of 
Government cooperation in establishing 
or encouraging the formation of inter- 
disciplinary groups within the university 
which would combine the study of all 
aspects of current and future public sec- 
tor problems. 

COMMISSION OPERATION 


With these and many more questions 
and issues to study and investigate, the 
Commission should have a busy and 
fruitful existence. The Commission 
would conduct a full schedule of hear- 
ings, receiving testimony from the recog- 
nized experts in the systems field repre- 
senting all segments of our society. It 
could draw on the advice of consultants 
as required, and could contract directly 
with private organizations to conduct 
more detailed studies of certain specific 
subjects, if this were deemed necessary. 
In addition, it would be appropriate for 
the Commission to sponsor one or more 
seminars in order to stimulate informal 
discussion and help to generate addi- 
tional support from both public and pri- 
vate leaders. The seminars could be held 
on a geographic or functional basis. 

At the end of the first year, or defini- 
tion phase, the Commission will have 
completed its preliminary analysis of the 
subject and prepared an interim report 
for submission to the President and Con- 
gress, This report will include a precise 
description of the problems to which the 
Commission is addressing itself, a pre- 
liminary analysis of the applicability of 
various systems analysis and manage- 
ment techniques to these problems, and 
a detailed plan for a continuing study 
leading up to the final report to be sub- 
mitted 18 months later. 

This final report will contain explicit 
plans, including completed case exam- 
ples, for applying particular systems 
analysis and management procedures to 
specific public problems. These plans 
would contain estimates of cost, staffing 
requirements, schedule, skills required, 
and other hard data for each applica- 
tion, so that any government agency 
at the Federal, State, or local level would 
have ready access to usable guidelines, 
In addition, the Commission’s final re- 
port would be expected to contain recom- 
mendations for legislation, Federal 
executive action, and State and local 
governmental action in order to better 
facilitate the application of modern 
technology and systems analysis to the 
solution of current and future public 
problems. 

We have attempted to describe some 
of the benefits and accomplishments 
which can be foreseen from the initiation 
of an effort at the national level to ana- 
lyze in depth the application of these 
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systems techniques to our many na- 
tional and community problems. We are 
sure that none of us can forecast the full 
measure of worth to this Nation which 
such an endeavor may ultimately pro- 
vide. We are equally certain that the 
use of modern technology coupled with 
the application of modern management 
techniques may provide solutions to 
many of the problems which now appear 
insoluble. It is up to us in the Congress 
to insure that these steps are taken in 
a timely fashion. 

Mr. MacGREGOR. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield to the gentleman 
from Minnesota. 

Mr. MacGREGOR. I thank the gen- 
tleman for yielding. 

As chairman of the House Republican 
task force on urban and suburban prob- 
lems, I wish to most heartily congratu- 
late the gentleman from Massachusetts 
[Mr. Morse] for the initiative and the 
hard work which he has put into this 
proposal. I desire to associate myself 
with his remarks and to urge my col- 
leagues in this body to give the most seri- 
ous consideration to the proposals which 
the gentleman from Massachusetts has 
outlined. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. Speaker, I thank the 
gentleman from Minnesota. 

Mr. RUMSFELD. Mr. Speaker, the 
time has come for the Federal Govern- 
ment to thoroughly examine the poten- 
tial application of modern management 
and systems analysis techniques to the 
solution and administration of some of 
our serious public policy problems. For 
many years now, business and industry 
have been pioneering and perfecting new 
ways and means for dealing with com- 
plicated problems of production, distri- 
bution, and growth in a changing eco- 
nomic world. Some of the systems de- 
veloped over the years by business and 
industry can be successfully applied to 
some of the complex problems of our 
urban society—air and water pollution, 
surface and air transportation, housing, 
education, and others. 

I am pleased today to be able to join 
my colleague, the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts, Representative Morse, in 
introducing a bill to establish a National 
Commission on Public Management. 
The Commission, to be appointed by the 
President, would study and recommend 
ways in which modern systems analysis 
and management techniques might be 
utilized to solve public problems. The 
13-member Commission would be com- 
posed of Members of Congress, repre- 
sentatives from government, business- 
men, labor leaders, and educators. The 
Commission would submit a final report 
containing explicit plans for applying 
management technology to specific pub- 
lic problems, and recommendations for 
legislation, Federal executive action, and 
State and local governmental action. 

Mr. Speaker, it is increasingly neces- 
sary for government to utilize modern 
methods to keep up with our fast- 
changing society. The use of new tech- 
niqués can both reduce the cost of gov- 
ernment and render it more efficient. 
What is needed are new approaches, and 
new processes. By engaging the private 
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sector, by contracting for plans and pro- 
grams by private industry, the Govern- 
ment can employ the most modern tech- 
niques and equipment available. 

A Presidential Commission on Auto- 
mation and Technology has prepared a 
valuable study of the effects of automa- 
tion on our society. To date, however, 
no unified examination has been con- 
ducted to determine how government 
can employ the systems and techniques 
of operations research to insure improved 
operations of government. A National 
Commission on Public Management 
should be established now to study and 
recommend the applications of modern 
technology to all areas of government. 

Mr. CLEVELAND. Mr. Speaker, I am 
proud to have joined in sponsoring the 
legislation to enlist the genius of private 
industry in the solution of great public 
questions. I want to pay tribute to the 
leadership of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts [Mr. Morse] in taking the 
initiative in getting this proposal orga- 
nized, shaped into a bill, and introduced, 

With this legislation, we lay to rest 
once more the false charge that ours is 
merely a party of opposition and that it 
does nothing constructive. This is a Re- 
publican bill, both imaginative and real- 
istic, and I am proud to support it as a 
Republican. 

The approach we have taken in this 
legislation is more than a Republican 
approach; it is an American approach. 
It calls upon the private sector to help 
government and provides a convenient 
means through which this can be done. 
It is based on the traditional Republican 
belief—and the traditional American be- 
lief—that the government is the serv- 
ant, not the master of our society. It 
also recognizes that every element of the 
society has an obligation to every other 
element to contribute to the general wel- 
fare its talents and resources. Above 
all, this legislation is realistic and for- 
ward looking. By drawing on the sys- 
tems analysis techniques developed by 
our sophisticated industries, it proposes 
a constructive method that, in my opin- 
ion, is capable of coping successfully 
with some of the vast and complex prob- 
lems that face the country. 

I urge its prompt consideration by the 
House. 


GENERAL LEAVE TO EXTEND 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members 
may have 5 legislative days in which to 
extend their remarks on the subject of 
my special order. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 


WCBS TOWN MEETING ON “WHAT 
CAN BE DONE TO REDUCE RACIAL 
TENSIONS” 

The SPEAKER. Under previous order 
of the House, the gentleman from New 


York [Mr. Kuprerman] is recognized for 
60 minutes. 


Mr. KUPFERMAN. Mr, Speaker, on 
the night of Wednesday, August 10, I was 
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privileged to participate in a public serv- 
ice radio program presented by WCBS 
Radio News, the New York City flagship 
station of the Columbia Broadcasting 
System. 

The program presented in prime eve- 
ning time for 3 hours from 8 p.m. to 11 
p.m., preempting all other station pro- 
graming for that time, was completely 
devoted to the subject of “What Can Be 
Done to Reduce Racial Tensions.” 

Produced by the outstanding director 
of news and public affairs for WCBS, 
Martin Weldon, and moderated by the 
long-time, very capable news analyst and 
radio personality, Lou Adler, this was a 
public service program of the first order 
and a model for what can be done in 
community service by a radio station de- 
voted to adapting modern and national 
techniques to local problems. 

Fittingly, the program originated, at 
no inconsiderable technical expense, from 
the Harlem YMCA Gymnasium. This in 
itself was significant, because it went 
directly to the heart of a possible area 
of tension, yet met on ground dedicated 
by the Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tion to brotherhood. 

The panel participants were: William 
H. Booth, chairman of the New York 
City Commission on Human Rights; 
James Farmer, former national director 
of the Congress of Racial Equality; Rep- 
resentative THEODORE R. KUPFERMAN, 
Republican, 17th Congressional District, 
Manhattan; Joseph Monserrat, national 
director of the migration division, De- 
partment of Labor of Puerto Rico; As- 
sistant Chief Inspector Lloyd G. Sealy, 
coordinator on ethnic groups, New York 
City Police Department; Senator Basil 
A, Paterson, 31st Senatorial District, 
New York; Livingston Wingate, execu- 
tive director, Haryou-Act. 

I have selected from the 76-page 
transcript some of the highlights in 
order to give the full flavor of discussion 
which involved not only the panel par- 
ticipants and Mr. Adler, but also a live, 
in person, audience of some 300 people, 
and the listening audience in the greater 
New York City area by telephone com- 
munication. 

My colleagues, I know you will not 
agree with all that was said during this 
discussion, but the facts of life in the 
ghetto and the reaction of the inhabi- 
tants on the scene and the observers 
from the surrounding area, can give a 
great insight to the problem. 

The Columbia Broadcasting System 
and more specifically its local New York 
City station WCBS are to be commended 
for making the broadcast time and the 
program available: 

HIGHLIGHTS 

Adler: Good evening, everyone. This is 
Lou Adler. We're speaking to you tonight 
from the asium of the Harlem YMCA 
at 181 West 135th Street in Manhattan. And 
this for the next three hours, until 11.0’clock 
tonight, is a special WCBS Radio News Town 
Meeting. i 

Tonight we'll consider one of the most 
critical problems facing our society and our 
city in modern times. That question is: 
What Can Be Done to Reduce Racial Ten- 
sions? 

Now, the town meeting is one of the oldest, 
one of the most effective instruments of the 
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democratic process ever devised, and it is in 
that historic democratic spirit that we come 
here together tonight. We offer this forum 
for a totally free exchange of ideas and 
opinions. In our studio audience, hundreds 
of the citizens of the Harlem area, as well as 
visitors from other sections of New York— 
on the stage with me, a group of distin- 
guished people in the flelds of government, 
public service and civil rights. You'll all be 
meeting them in just a moment, 

In addition to taking questions and com- 
ments for our panelists from the audience 
here with us, we’ve added one more channel 
of communications to all of those listening 
in, the telephone, and we are equipped to 
take your phone calls at 765-2750. If you're 
calling from out of town, our area code is 
212. So, to the time-honored town-meeting 
format, we’ve added the modern telephone 
technique of radio communication so that 
many of those listening in tonight can ask 
questions and exchange their ideas towards 
solving a problem which a lack of communi- 
cation has served to aggravate. 

Once again that phone number, if you have 
a question or comment pertinent to our dis- 
cussion, it’s 765-2750. Area code is 212. Let 
me remind all of those listening in, too, 
if you're within driving distance of the Har- 
lem YMCA—and. once again, it’s located at 
181 West 135th Street—we have room in the 
auditorium. You're welcome to come over 
and join us right here so that you can be 
in our audience and present for asking any 
questions or making any comments that you 
have for our panelists. 

Now, let’s meet our panelists. From my 
right to my left in alphabetical order, they 
are: Mr. William Booth, New York City Com- 
missioner of Human Rights.. (Applause.) 
Mr. Booth is a native New Yorker, an attor- 
ney, a former president of the New York 
State NAACP, and was appointed by Mayor 
Lindsay to his present post early this year. 

To Mr. Booth's left, a man whom all of 
you surely know, Mr. James Farmer. (Ap- 
plause.) Mr. Farmer, former National Di- 
rector of the Congress of Racial Equality, 
one of the most prominent civil rights lead- 
ers in the nation. 

Next you see a microphone with a name 
on it and no body behind it. We will be, 
hopefully, getting THEODORE KUPFERMAN; 
Congressman from the 17th Congressional 
District here in New York, Because of the 
airline. strike, Mr. KuprermMan is having 
problems getting up from Washington, D.C., 
where I'm sure he was actively engaged in 
working on a bill of great interest to all of 
you here and all of you in the listening 
audience, the Civil Rights Bill of 1966, which 
was passed by Congress only today and will 
go then to a Senate-House conference com- 
mittee, that bill containing Title IV, the 
open housing section, which of course is very 
pertinent to our discussion here tonight. 
Once again, Mr. Kuprerman probably will be 
here, hopefully in about half an hour. 

Now, on my immediate right, a man whom 
I’m sure all of you know, Mr. Joseph Mon- 
serrat, (Applause) Mr. Monserrat is the 
Director of the Migration Division for the 
Department of Labor of the Commonwealth 
of Puerto Rico. Born in Puerto Rico, Mr. 
Monserrat was raised in New York City. He's 
long been active in helping our Puerto Rican 
citizens adjust themselves to life on the 
mainland. In addition to his duties there, 
he is also a member of the New York City 
Poverty Council. 

On my immediate left, State Senator Basil 
Paterson. (Applause.) New York State Sena- 
tor representing the 31st Senatorial District, 
and that takes in most of west Harlem from 
the Hudson River to Lenox Avenue, and from 
84th Street on the south to 154th Street on 
the north. Until last April Mr. Paterson was 
the president of the New York branch of the 
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A man who was to have been present here 
tonight, State Senate Minority Leader Joseph 
Zaretzki, very urgently was called to Demo- 
cratic party business in Syracuse and was 
unable to make it. He apologizes to you for 
not being here. We're very sorry that we 
don’t have the benefit of his expertise in this 
subject. 

On Mr. Paterson's left, a man who has 
long been active in Harlem affairs, has long 
been a member of the New Tork Oity Police 
Department, Assistant Chief Inspector Lloyd 
Sealy. ( Applause.) Inspector Sealy has been 
with the force since 1942. In August of 
1964 he was appointed commanding officer of 
the 28th Precinct in Harlem, Inspector 
Sealy at present, the highest-ranking Negro 
police officer in the City of New York. 

And finally, but certainly not leastly, in 
our panel tonight, Mr. Livingston Wingate. 
(Applause.) Mr. Wingate is the Executive 
Director of Haryou-Act, the largest single 
anti-poverty project in the entire country. 
Prior to becoming the administrator of 
Haryou, Mr. Wingate was active as a prac- 
ticing attorney, particularly in the field of 
labor relations. He's held several executive 
positions with the New York State Council of 
the National Association for the Advance- 
ment of Colored People. 

Well, that then, ladies and gentlemen, is 
our panel. Now, before we begin taking 
phone calls at 765-2750, area code 212, and 
before we entertain questions or comments 
from the audience here, each of our guests 
on the dais will address himself briefly to 
the question under discussion in this WCBS 
Radio News Town Meeting tonight, “What 
Can Be Done to Reduce Racial Tension?” 
Before we begin, let me remind all of you 
listening in once more that we have room at 
the auditorium here at the Harlem YMCA. 
We're located at 181 West 135th Street, and 
you're certainly welcome to come over and 
join us. We'll be here for three hours, so 
you've got plenty of time to make the trip. 

Now, we'll proceed alphatically with our 
statements. We'll start with William Booth, 
Chairman of the New York City Commission 
on Human Rights. Mr. Booth. 

Booth: The New York City Commission on 
Human Rights has taken a different stance 
since February of 1966, and I believe that 
we haye done something toward ending the 
tensions that exist in various areas of the 
city by reason of the fact that we have 
brought to the people of the City of New 
York our commission. Rather than waiting 
at Lafayette Street where our offices are 
located, downtown Manhattan, rather than 
waiting there for people to come to us with 
their problems, we have gone to the com- 
munities. 

We've done this in a number of ways. 
We've done this by going into various com- 
munities of this city—and this city has some 
83 very proud communities—and we have 
gone into at least each of the boroughs at 
least three times in the past few months, 
and we intend to continue this, by going 
there at night into the various schools and 
asking people from the committees to 
join with us in discussing what their rights 
are under the Human Rights Law, and dis- 
cussing also with them what will happen 
to them in the event they were to consider 
violating someone else’s human rights. 

This is important: to let people know 
what'll happen to them in the event they 
might violate the rights of others, as well 
as letting them know what their rights are 
under the new law that was just passed in 
December of 1965. And then, after ex- 
plaining the law to them, to hear the peo- 
ple of the City of New York tell us their 
problems—and in this way we feel we have 
acted as an ombudsman. We have acted in 
this way because we believe it’s necessary to 
provide for the people of the city some 
agency to which they can go, or some agency 
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which will come to them, to hear their 
problems, whether they be in the field of 
human rights or not, and to attempt to get 
answers for them. 

We have attempted to get answers for 
them not in a lack-adaisical way, but rather 
on the very day after our meetings. On Mon- 
day nights we have the meetings, and on 
Tuesday morning we have a meeting of our 
staff, at which time I assign to all the staff 
the various functions and the problems. that 
have come to them, and they answer the 
people in writing within a day or two. 

Adler: Thank you very much, Mr. Wil- 
liam Booth, Next to speak to the question, 
“What Can Be Done to Reduce Racial Ten- 
sion?” James Farmer. 

Farmer: Well, Mr. Moderator and fellow 
citizens, I want first of all to applaud what 
the City Commission has been doing under 
the leadership of Bill Booth. I think Bill 
has given an imaginative, new thrust to the 
work of the City Commission, and this is all 
to the good for the City of New York. Yet 
Bill would be the first: to admit that it’s not 
enough, that so much more needs to be done. 
We haven’t even scratched the surface. 

This is not his fault. It’s the fault of in- 
adequate staff, inadequate personnel, inade- 
quate funds. In the last several months, 
hatred seems to have become almost an 
American anthem, The rage of white mobs 
in Chicago, in Granada, Mississippi, and the 
rage of Negro communities throughout the 
North suggest to us something much more 
serious than a racial question or a problem of 
rehabilitation. It is a profound, even a his- 
toric, hatred that cuts across our entire sys- 
tem of values, a problem so immense that 
the efforts of our Congress; the efforts of the 
poverty program, even the efforts of Negro 
leadership seems pallid. 

It’s incredible to me that the Congress of 
the United, States is debating a weak, almost 
immaterial, Civil Rights Bill when the coun- 
try is exploding because its Negro and Puerto 
Rican and other minorities are not given the 
option to work, the option to study and the 
option to live. It’s almost as if we were 
balancing teacups while the house is on fire. 

I say this with all my heart: It’s no longer 
enough to service and to treat the Negro 
community, or the community of any of the 
minorities of our nation. No program that 
does not reach deep into the ghettos, that 
does not radically suggest an entirely new 
approach to the treating, the creating and 
the training for jobs, no program that cleans 
up one block of slums while hundreds, in- 
deed thousands, of blocks decay is even worth 
discussing any more. 

We can wait and we can temporize no 
longer. We must deal with this crisis in the 
same wisdom and the same good will with 
which we dealt with the depression of 1930, 
and I might add, the same courage and de- 
termination we spend in our wars. 

Adler: Thank you very much, Mr, James 
Famer. Before we proceed, let me remind 
our listening audience that we will be tak- 
ing phone calls, your questions or comments 
for any of our panelists, at 765-2750; area 
code is 212. That's 765-2750. Call right now 
if you will. 

In deference to Mr. KuprerMan’s problems 
with airplane travel from Washington to New 
York City, we will delay his two-minute 
opening statement, and we will give him a 
chance to make it when he arrives, if by the 
grace of the airlines he does arrive. Next to 
speak then will be Mr. Joseph Monserrat. 

Monserrat: Thank you, Mr. Moderator. To 
attempt in two minutes to indicate what can 
be done to reduce racial tension is difficult, 
not to say impossible, even if I knew all the 
answers. But I think we ought to start by 
pointing out one obvious thing: First, we've 
got to try to find and eliminate the causes 
that create the tension. Now, that’s easy to 
say, but it’s pretty hard to do. 
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And I think we ought to realize too that 
we have two aspects of this problem. One is 
racial tension between minority and major- 
ity groups, and the other one is tension be- 
tween minority and minority groups. And 
I think in this area, we, for example in our— 
the particular agency in which I function, 
which is the Migration Division of the Com- 
monwealth of Puerto Rico, have found it 
necessary as a means to help resolve, or at 
least reduce, this problem to bring about 
some definite understanding about us as a 
people, about our history, our background, 
our culture, and as to why we do certain 
things that we do. And I think that the 
need to understand the role, the function 
and the responsibility, for example, of all 
government agencies in a democratic society 
is certainly something that we need to work 
on rapidly. 

Can you imagine that in police force after 
police force across the country there is a 
concerted effort, an organized movement, on 
the part of police forces in a democratic so- 
ciety to raise funds and to lobby against 
civilian control of the police force! Now, 
this is inconceivable to me as a function and 
role and responsibility of the police force. 

Now, let’s say something else. The police 
have an extremely difficult job, but when I 
talk about the need to understand, I believe 
that many of us—and this is the reason why 
the things that Jim Farmer was talking about 
perhaps may come out—I don't know that 
we are certain in our own minds about what 
living in a democratic society really means, 
and here, I think, we’ve got to attack part 
of the issue, too. 

Adler: Thank you, Mr. Monserrat. Our 
next speaker, State Senator Basil Paterson. 

Paterson: Thank you, Mr. Adler. Ladies 
and gentlemen, I'd like to deal in some spe- 
cifics on the subject in the two minutes that 
have been allocated to me. I don't claim 
that any one of these issues would neces- 
sarily reduce tensions to the point where 
we'd be satisfied, because I don’t think that’s 
within the foreseeable future. You can call 
me a pessimist, but this is what I expect. 
But I do believe that we are going to reduce 
tensions when we do, as Mr. Monserrat in- 
dicated, reduce the cause of tensions. 

I think everybody may have read today’s 
New York Post and seen therein something 
that many of us have known for many years. 
It’s always been true: the vast difference in 
the number of jobs that are available to the 
youth who are black and the youth who are 
white, the vast difference between the num- 
ber of jobs that are available to white adults 
and black adults. That’s jobs. We know 
we need jobs, 

We need better housing. We need better 
schools. We need better relations between 
the police and the community. We need to 
do an awful lot of other things, but we also 
need to reduce some of the prickpoints that 
come up every time we turn around. 

We need to do something about a PBA that 
talks in racist terms every time it campaigns 
against a civilian review board. We need to 
do something about bringing public build- 
ings into Harlem, where jobs would be avail- 
able in our community, where the attitude of 
the vast majority towards the ghetto com- 
munity would be changed because it would 
also represent their place of employment to 
them. 

We need to improve our communications 
media’s attitude towards the problem, and 
TIl give a quick illustration of it. 

The stories that appeared in all our news- 
papers just a few days ago that talked in 
terms of what happened at the judicial nom- 
inating convention, that talked in terms of 
Jews asking for a Jew on the Supreme 
Court bench, of Puerto Ricans asking for a 
Puerto Rican on the bench, of Italians ask- 
ing for an Italian on the bench, and when 
it came to talking about Negroes wanting a 
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Negro on the bench, they singled out the 
anathema of the white press, ADAM CLAYTON 
POWELL, the only person who was named. 

Now, I’m not here to defend ADAM CLAY- 
TON PowELL—I don’t think it’s necessary 
but I think it is something that the news 
media must face up to, that we do not sin- 
gle out minority members in derogatory 
terms and don’t mention anybody else who's 
doing the exact same thing. 

I think that we've. got to start thinking 
in terms of eradicating the causes of com- 
munity friction that arise when we hear 
about a Columbia University seeking to place 
a gymnasium in the heart of Harlem, Morn- 
ingside Park, and then after seeking to do 
it, offering the community 10 to 11 percent 
of the facilities. 

We need to do something about Central 
Park, where we had a lake for so many years 
where we could row, where we could do other 
things, and then we were told the Lasker 
Foundation was going to give us money, we 
were going to have a wading pool and a 
swimming pool—well, when are we going to 
have it? 

Adler: Would you sum up, please? 

Paterson: It’s been two years. 

Adler: Would you sum up, please? 

Paterson: I would sum up by saying that 
the big issues certainly are employment, 
jobs—we need them. We've got to get our 
youth off the streets; if they're occupied, 
there'll be less opportunity for tensions to 
explode. We need to get jobs for adults, we 
need to get better schooling for our children, 
but one of the things we need to do that we 
can do at all times is to reduce these little 
things that are so aggravating to the people 
who live in misery in this city. 

Adler: Thank you, Senator Paterson. Our 
next speaker then (applause)—our next 
speaker then is a man who knows something 
about a couple of the subjects that have 
been raised here tonight already, the PBA 
and a civilian review board over the police. 
He is Assistant Chief Inspector of the New 
York City Police Department Lloyd Sealy. 

Sealy: Thank you, Mr. Moderator. The 
Police Department strives to reduce racial 
tensions by demonstrating its commitment 
to the principle of equal, fair, impartial law 
enforcement, We seek to provide effective 
police service, courteously rendered, with re- 
spect for the dignity of all people in our city. 

All police officers participate in training 
programs designed to broaden their under- 
standing of the complexities of today’s urban 
society, to increase their awareness of com- 
munity attitudes, and to improve their skill 
in dealing positively with these problems. 
The police precinct community council pro- 
grams have established—been established 
to improve police- community relations 
throughout our city by providing an oppor- 
tunity for dialogue between local precinct 
residents and police representatives on prob- 
lems of mutual concern. 

Recruitment programs have been devised 
to encourage members of all ethnic and racial 
groups in our city to join the Police Depart- 
ment. This includes the police cadet pro- 
gram which was designed to provide an op- 
portunity for those young men between the 
ages of 17 and 27½ years of age willing to 
help themselves to prepare for the patrol- 
men’s examination while maintaining our 
high standards for police applicants. 

We believe that greater emphasis on crime 
prevention, more efficient use of manpower 
and equipment to rid our city streets of 
crime and continual strong public coopera- 
tion will aid materially in reducing tensions. 

Adler: Thank you very much, Inspector 
Sealy. Inspector Sealy only took a minute 
and 50 seconds. Perhaps our next speaker 
would like to add that ten seconds to his 
approach to this problem. This is the WCBS 
Radio Town Meeting, and next to speak is 
Livingston Wingate. 
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te: First, I think it’s significant to 
note that the subject matter of discussion is 
the easing of tensions, rather than the cur- 
ing of the disease, poverty. There’s a differ- 
ence, you know. I'd like to state in my two 
minutes when you ask: How can we ease 
tensions? We must ask: Why tensions? 

I think you must start with the fact that 
we live in a society in which rights and 
privileges, which determine citizenship, is 
allocated on the basis of color. We find that 
in this community, Harlem, the black young- 
ster and often the black adult are not evic- 
tees from society, because that means they've 
been in. They are look-outs. 

I think another factor that we should look 
at briefly in my two minutes is the—since I 
have a member of the law enforcement 
agency whom I deeply respect, the admin- 
istration of justice. While the policeman 
cannot prevent riots, he is key to the stimu- 
lation of riots. And let me add this: It has 
been said that the majesty of law is such 
that it gives 30 days alike to the rich and 
the poor for stealing a loaf of bread or sleep- 
ing under the bridge. Now, that is the na- 
ture of the law that the police must enforce, 
You can’t expect a man—I’m not condoning 
it—to respect a law which precludes his liv- 
ing. A man who can’t work and can’t eat 
has got to steal to live! So he has the choice 
between obeying the law and living. 

Now, that is the nature of the law that 
the poor policeman must enforce. At best, 
the policeman can exacerbate; at worst, he 
can inflame a community. I laud the work 
of Chief—Deputy Chief Inspector Sealy, 
Lieutenant Johnson and others. But finally, 
let me say that we cannot ease tensions un- 
less we treat the two E’s and the two H’s: 
Employment, job; Education, tools, to com- 
pete; a House to live in; H, Health, 
We must meet those immediately, come 


with a long-range p to alleviate 
poverty. That’s the way the tensions can be 
eased 


Adler: Thank you, Mr. Wingate. Now 
then, we’ve heard from all of our panelists 
who are here tonight. We will, of course, be 
hearing from Congressman THEODORE KUP- 
FERMAN, representing the 17th or so-called 
Silk Stocking District of Manhattan, when 
and if he arrives—having trouble getting 
plane reservations out of Washington, D.C. 

Now then, ladies and gentlemen, we're 
ready for any questions or comments from 
our audience here or from our audience lis- 
tening in. Let me remind you once again 
that we still have some room in the audi- 
torium if you're nearby, and even if you're 
not, we're going to be on the air for another 
two and a half hours at least. Drop over to 
the Harlem YMCA, we're in the gymnasium, 
it’s located at 181 West 135th Street. 

This is WCBS Radio News Town Meeting. 
The question being considered here tonight 
is: What Can Be Done to Reduce Racial Ten- 
sions? Our telephone number for those of 
you listening in who would like to pose a 
question or make a comment to our panel is 
765-2750, area code 212 if you're calling from 
out of town. 

I think we have a question over here on 
my left. May we have your question, 
please? 

Audience Speaker: Excuse me, as a con- 
cerned citizen I want to address this to Mr. 
Sealy. I think I appreciated just about 
everything he said about how thorough the 
policemen are, and so forth, in this city. 
What I feel is the policeman’s heart, or you 
might say his consideration really for the 
people, because a few days ago I and a couple 
of my friends were coming from work and we 
saw a sort of commotion over at a car, and 
there was a man severely beating on a woman. 
So out of concern, I turned around the cor- 
ner and I reported this to a policeman. So 
the policeman, as I quote, stated that he 
doesn't “interfere in family matters,” which 
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I sort of felt—you know, I sort of felt dis- 
couraged. I said, What sort of protection is 
this for the city when policemen are—I mean 
he's standing under a tree when somebody's 
getting beaten up?” 

Now, I don't actually understand this, and 
I want to ask you: Actually, how thorough, 
as far as protection is concerned in this city, 
how thorough is it, really? ` 

Sealy: Well, first I would make the com- 
ment that it’s obvious that the action which 
this police officer didn’t take is not the type 
of thing which is condoned by the Police 
Department. That officer should have inter- 
vened in that dispute, regardless of whether 
it was a family dispute or not, and in a ma- 
jority of instances this is exactly the proce- 
dure that would have been followed by the 
police officer present. 

Now, as to your general question as to the 
extent of police protection on the streets, I 
think that in addition to the responsibility 
which the police officer has for enforcing the 
law and helping to keep the peace in the com- 
munity, the citizens of the community like- 
wise have a responsibility to back the police 
officers when they intervene into situations, 
whether they be family disputes or incidents 
of a more serious nature. And I think that 
sometimes you may get a little hesitation on 
the part of a police officer to move into a 
situation because he’s not sure that he’s go- 
ing to get the backing of the community. 

So that if community people indicate that 
they're going to give strong support to their 
police, they’re going to get the type of effec- 
tive law enforcement that they should get. 
But to answer your question directly, that 
police officer’s conduct was improper, and if 
you can remember the time and the location, 
I will certainly attempt to find out who that 
individual officer was so that effective disci- 
plinary action can be taken. 

Adler: Thank you very much for the ques- 
tion. One wonders, Inspector Sealy, whether 
family squabbles have a bearing on reducing 
racial tensions. I suppose in the broad sense 
of over-all police protection, it might. 

* + * * * 


Watson: My name is James L. Watson. I’m 
a judge of the United States Customs Court. 
I'd like to address this question to Mr. Booth, 
who I have a great deal of respect for and 
who I think is doing a tremendous job in 
the City of New York under quite adverse 
conditions. Do you feel that the press—the 
press’s, I think, overmagnification of black 
power” has had any effect on the increase in 
racial tensions in New York City or through- 
out the United States? 

Booth: I agree with you, Judge Watson. 
There’s no question in my mind at all that 
the question of tensions has been increased 
by the untimely and unnecessary attitudes of 
the press toward the question of black power. 
As a matter of fact, I have said that if the 
slogan, “freedom now,” had arisen at this 
time in history instead of ten years ago, that 
there would have been the same kind of re- 
action today to “freedom now” that there is 
to “black power.” 

Because, actually, what’s happened is that 
there is a fear of the rising belief of Negroes 
that they have value in themselves, and this 
is being expressed in opposition to black 
power.” But “black power” means nothing 
more than what we've been taught all along. 
All of my life I’ve been told, “Pull yourselves 
up by your bootstraps. We did it. You can 
do it, too.” And now we're finding out that 
we do have some boots with which we can 
pull the straps up, and we're finding out 
that in strength there is unity—in unity 
there is strength, We're finding this out and 
that’s what we're saying when we say “black 
power.” 

If we had said “black power“ ten years 
ago when we didn’t have that same kind of 
sense of our own belief in ourselves, if we 
had said “black power” then, there would 
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not have been at all any kind of noise, just 
as there was no noise ten years ago when 
we developed the slogan, “freedom now.” 
“Freedom now" was accepted. It was in- 
nocuous because the Negro was a lowly 
thing. He didn’t know how to work to- 
gether. He didn’t know how the Black Na- 
tionalists and the NAACP-ers and the Ur- 
ban Leaguers and all of the people of this 
city could work together because they could 
see some strength in that unity. And now 
they see the strength in that unity and there 
is fear. There is fear at the loss of power 
by the white Establishment, and that’s why 
they're upset by “black power.” (Applause.) 

Adler: Mr. Booth, obviously—obviously 
not everybody, and not even everybody in the 
civil rights movement, agrees with you 
about the definition of the phrase, “black 
power,” and I’m wondering how our other 
panelists feel about it. Do they agree with 
you? Any... .? 

Booth: There are some—there are some 
in the civil rights movement who have been 
superseded by their own members. I must 
tell you that a particular leader of a civil 
rights group spoke at a convention and dis- 
puted “black power,” and said it was no 
good, it was wrong, and—the connotations, 
and all that. The difficulty is that who 
puts these connotations there? It's not 
the Negro who puts those connotations there. 

However, he was superseded by the mem- 
bers who voted a resolution supporting 
“black power.” 

Adler: Well, one very important citizen 
of America did put that connotation on the 
phrase, “black power,” just yesterday, I be- 
lieve, Mr. Booth. Governor George Romney 
of Michigan, one of the leading lights in the 
Republican party, mentioned as a possible 
Presidential candidate, he said that the 
phrase, black power,” was at least partially 
responsible for the racial strife that occurred 
recently in Lansing, Michigan. So—Mr. 
Farmer? 

Farmer: I think he’s absolutely wrong. 
I think he’s absolutely wrong there. I think 
what he should have said was that the in- 
terpretation of black power which the press 
has so largely given has been in part re- 
sponsible. (Cries from the audience and ap- 
plause.) The fact is that many politicians, 
and indeed some civil rights leaders, read 
the press and get their judgment from the 
press interpretation. (Laughter and ap- 
plause.) 

Wingate: Mr. Adler? 

Adler: Mr. Wingate of Haryou- Act would 
like to address himself to that question. 

Wingate: I’ve given a great deal of thought 
to the furor over the term, “black power.” 
I've talked to many of my white friends and 
I’m still as astonished now as I was before 
I talked in the first place. 

“Black power“ means black capacity, the 
ability todo. Todo what? To get the foot 
off the box. We're not talking about policy. 
We're talking about the effect and practices. 
We're not talking about the declaration of 
laws. We are talking about how the victims 
of an injustice can get rid of the injustice. 
They have a duty! “Black power” means 
black responsibility. (Cries from audience 
and applause.) 

It was white power who—how did we get 
over to America in the first place? In 1619 
white power brought us here. (Laughter.) 
And posterity will curse and condemn the 
black man if he does not develop the capac- 
ity to break these chains of bondage him- 
self. Posterity will curse you! We'll be a— 
we'll be a race who will not deserve the re- 
spect of history if we do not create the to- 
getherness and the capacity—if it’s a better 
word—to break these chains of bondage. 

Every other ethnic group did it. I don't 
see where the furor is over the word, “black 
power.” Would you be adverse to the word, 
“community power”? No. But it just so 
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happened that Harlem is black, so it’s black, 
Harlem, community power. (Applause.) 


Audience Speaker: I would like to address 
my question to Chief Sealy. 

Adler: Chief Sealy’s very popular here to- 
night. 

Same Speaker: Yes, he is. One way to re- 
duce tension is to know your enemy and to 
combat same. My question to you is: I feel 
that as a source of tension that PBA and the 
Conservative party are combatants to me, or 
with me, unknowingly. And I would like to 
know: Do you know if there is a coalition 
between the police benevolence association 
and the Conservative party? And is there 
any racist attitude existing between the two 
groups? 

Sealy: My answer to that, sir, is that I 
don’t know. 

Same Speaker: Does the Police Department 
intend to investigate the police benevolent 
association? 

Sealy: I would say no, they do not intend 
to. The police—the Patrolmen’s Benevolent 
Association has the right, if they wish, to 
protest in a lawful manner the civilian re- 
view board as presently constituted. The 
Police Department officially supports the po- 
lice civilian complaint review board. I per- 
sonally feel that the review board will prove 
successful and that, after it has had an op- 
portunity to be in operation for a period of 
time, the police officers, who are very much 
concerned that they are going to be harassed 
in the performance of their duty, will dis- 
cover that no such harassment will obtain. 

Adler; Thank you very much, Chief Sealy. 
May I pay recognition to the fact that Con- 
gressman THEODORE KUPFERMAN of the 17th 
District just arrived, ladies and gentlemen? 
(Applause.) 

KUPFERMAN: Thank you, Lou, I must get 
my breath first, but I should tell you that 
if the problems that you have in this area 
were anything like the problems you have 
getting out of Washington and getting on a 
plane to come to New York, then you 
wouldn't have to worry about anything. I 
was, I guess, an hour and a half late, am I 
not, Lou? 

Adler: Let me check my watch. No, you're 
Just an hour late, so it’s not all that bad. 

Well, we're very happy that you're here. 
First— 


KUPFERMAN: I'm happy for another rea- 
son, if I can say this to you, Lou, because I 
serve on the Board of the YMCA and I think 
it’s a great organization, if we can put in 
a plug, and I’m no stranger to this building, 
because I've been up here many times in the 
course of my duties for the Y. 

Adler: As we began this special Town 
Meeting program tonight on the question, 
“What Can Be Done to Reduce Racial Ten- 
sions?” Congressman KuprerMan, each mem- 
ber of our panel had two minutes to address 
himself to that subject and to air his views. 
We won't have time right now because we're 
going to break for five minutes of the latest 
WCBS Radio News. But as soon as we come 
back from that, you’ll have an opportunity 
to speak. 

+ 


Our panelists, once again, tonight are: 
William Booth, Commissioner of Human 
Rights in the City of New York; James Farm- 
er, formerly of CORE, one of the Nation’s 
most prominent civil rights leaders; Joseph 
Monserrat, Director of the Migration Divi- 
sion for the Department of Labor of the 
Commonwealth of Puerto Rico; Basil Pater- 
son, New York State Senator whose district 
takes in most of west Harlem; Assistant Chief 
Inspector Lloyd Sealy of the New York City 
Police Department, the highest-ranking’ Ne- 
gro police officer on the force; Livingston 
Wingate, Executive Director of Haryou-ACT 
a major Harlem anti-poverty project; and 
the man who has just arrived to join us, 
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having been delayed in getting a plane from 
Washington, Congressman THEODORE KUP- 
FERMAN, representing the 17th, so-called Silk 
Stocking District of Manhattan—I say so- 
called because it encompasses some of the 
slum streets in the City of New York, 

Now, before we began, or before we began 
taking questions and comments from the 
floor and by telephone tonight, each of our 
panelists had an opportunity to address this 
audience on the question, “What Can Be 
Done to Reduce Racial Tensions?” for a pe- 
riod of two minutes. Congressman KUPFER- 
man, once again, it’s nice to have you here 
and your two minutes start right now. 

KuprerMan. Well, I like to compare all of 
these things with the situation in my own 
family life, involving my wife. We've got a 
long-range program together and then 
there are the short-range problems. Now, 
long-range in terms of racial tensions what 
we definitely need is better educational op- 
portunities, better housing and better oppor- 
tunities of all kinds for people who live in 
the ghettos, 

But short-range, it’s the little things that 
create the problems, and that may be very 
well what’s created the recent riots and racial 
tensions. I remember reading about in the 
Watts situation—if a lady who has to work 
in another area must take two busses in order 
to get there and has to wait on the street 
corner an inordinate amount of time, or if 
Bill Booth can’t get a taxi when he ought to, 
these are the little things, the straws that 
break the camel's back, and we can find it in 
our own family life, and these are the things 
that we have to watch out for in the short- 
range area. 

So if in Bedford-Stuyvesant it’s a hot day 
or & hot night, they ought to have more pools 
available—the little things that would have 
people live in a more generous and humane 
way. While we work on the long-range 
problems, which have been a long time a- 
coming but it’s about time we got to them— 
and I hope we're starting on those, certainly 
at a better rate at the present time —it's the 
little things, Lou, that I think are very un- 
portant right now. 

Adler: Thank you very much, Congress- 
man THEODORE KUPFERMAN, and of course 
Congressman KUPFERMAN, in addition to be- 
ing concerned about the little things, is con- 
cerned about some of the biggest things and 
he’s—the biggest things, and he’s just come 
from Washington where he has been working 
very diligently, I’m sure, in the debate over 
the open housing section of the 1966 Civil 
Rights Bill. And if there are any questions 
from the floor or from the listening audience 
tonight on that, and there should be, please 
address them to him and I’m sure other 
panelists here would like to comment on it. 


Caller; Mr. Monserrat, I’m a white living 
in the west eighties, on the west side of 
Manhattan. And we have a very good Par- 
ents Association. Were in an integrated 
area, in an integrated school, and we have 
many Puerto Ricans. 

Now, we've made every effort that we can 
possibly think of to entice and to get the 
Puerto Rican parents in our school into our 
meetings and our activities. An announce- 
ment is sent out every month, in Spanish, 
in white—in English and in Spanish, an- 
nouncing the meeting. We have a newspaper 
that we put out. Half of it is in English and 
half is in Spanish. At every meeting we 
have a translator. 

We make every effort to create a warm 
atmosphere at our meeting, and I’ve been 
told that this has been going on for several 
years. And yet, perhaps out of a group of 
a hundred we'll have two, three, four, no 
more than a half dozen Puerto Rican parents 
to attend. I'm wondering what more we can 
do to get the Puerto Rican parents into our 
association and our activities. 
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Monserrat: It's rather interesting, of 
course, to react to this in terms of a slip that 
occurred during the conversation—or during 
the raising of the question. I'm not saying 
that this has meaning it doesn’t have, but 
it’s just interesting to note it. And I want 
to answer specifically by saying several 
things. j 

One, you're trying to entice. I don’t think 
we need to be enticed. When we have to be 
enticed there’s something wrong. I think I 
can say to you, though, just from—because 
you asked a question that involves a long, 
detailed answer. I’m going to have to tell 
you something about Puerto Ricans in rela- 
tion to school. I’m going to have to speak 
to you about the whole question of lan- 
guage. I'm going to have to speak to you 
about the Parents Association groups that I 
go to see, where in that particular commu- 
nity in which you’re speaking about people 
have babysitters for their children. 

I’ve seen in those schools—when I go to 
address the Parent Association—that the 
Parent Association, the auditorium is divided 
into. three parts. There’s a middle section, 
and there’s two wings. And in the middle 
section you see the people who use the 
Parents Association at a level as a social out- 
ing, too, and as an opportunity to have a 
social evening. And in the wings you see our 
Puerto Rican folk who have to bring their 
children, and have to get their children back. 
And we're also talking about people who 
work all day, mothers and fathers, both of 
whom have to work. And when they come 
home from work they've got to prepare the 
food for the family, and they’ve got to iron 
the clothes for the kids, to be able to send 
them back to school. And a whole series of 
things we need to use. 

But all I can say to you specifically, in rela- 
tion to your question, is two things. Number 
one, how many other parents are there; and 
of the other parents, how many do you get? 
Because I think part of the problem is in- 
herent. in the Parent Association. You 
notice it’s no longer called a Parent-Teachers 
Association, because the teachers are not in- 
volved in it, for one thing. 

And secondly I would say to you, why don’t 
you use those six, or a dozen people that 
you have, and really work with them, so they 
can work with the rest of the parents, to 
help bring them in? I say this not in theory, 
I say this because we've experimented with 
this everywhere, and it’s worked. 

Adler: Thank you very much for asking 
your question, sir. Thank you very much, 

fonserrat. 


KuprerMAn: Lou, could I just make this 
comment? 

Adler: Mr. KUPFERMAN? 

KurrerMANn: I was going to suggest, along 
the lines of the question and the answer, that 
perhaps we might reverse the procedure. 
And perhaps the Puerto Rican groups in that 
area—and you might let our questioner know 
where they are—might invite the other mem- 
bers of the community to come visit with 
them. And weill see how many we can get 
that way. It ought to be a two-way street. 

Adler: You might entice them, Mr. Mon- 
serrat. Mr. Monserrat, Id like to ask you a 
question, and a question for the entire panel, 
if I may interject here. 

Since we're talking about Puerto Ricans, 
and we're talking about Negroes, and we seem 
to be separating the two—I have been told 
by many people, Mr. Monserrat, that there 
may be prejudice against the Negro among 
white Puerto Ricans. 

Monserrat: You know, we're talking about 
how do we help reduce racial tensions. 
(Laughter.) And I think that one of the 
problems which does create racial tensions 
is the making of myths sound somehow a 
fact and a reality. I’ve heard this thing 
many times, too, but I always hear it—I 
always hear it in the following way. A 
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friend’s uncle of an aunt of mine said that. 
I can never get this pinned down. 

I can say this. We Puerto Ricans, as a 
race, are the only integrated group in the 
city. (Laughter and applause.) We are 
black, and we are white, and we are mixed, 
and we say so what. And we want to mains 
tain our right to our culture, and our lan- 
guage, and our way of doing things. 

Now, there are some problems between us. 
And if you noticed, when I started speaking 
earlier, I said that we have two kinds of 
tensions. And I said that we needed some 
understanding. And that we have it with 
majority and I also say that we have it with 
minority. The history of the Puerto Rican 
Negro is totally different from the history 
and the experience of the Negro in America, 
because our slave systems were different, a 
whole series of things were different. 

Our problem in this society, as Puerto 
Ricans, black, white, and mixed, is to be able 
to maintain the rights and the liberties that 
we've enjoyed in Puerto Rico, here. Not to 
acquire them. And in this we recognize very 
clearly that the only way we can maintain 
our family as an integrated unit, and not 
adapt the racism of America, is by not adapt- 
ing the race values, frankly, of either white 
or Negro in our community. Because if we 
do so, we are then going to start to speak 
about ourselves as black and white, and we 
don’t do that. 

Now, do we have racists among us? Well, 
of course, we do. Are there people who have 
concerns about color among us? That’s true, 
too. But we have never had, de facto or de 
jure, an institutionalized system which 
created minorities. In Puerto Rico, we don’t 
have a minority group. The only minority 
group that exists in Puerto Rico is the politi- 
cal party that doesn't get elected to office. 
(Laughter.) That’s the minority group. 

And what I'm saying is that I don't be- 
lieve that there is any great tension between 
Negroes and Puerto Ricans, as groups. Now, 
there are some Puerto Ricans I don’t like, and 
I don’t want to live next to them. But not 
because they’re Puerto Rican. Most of them 
are relatives. (Laughter.) And this kind 
of relationship—this kind of relationship 
can exist among us, too. 

Let me close this by just telling you a little, 
simple story that a kid taught me. I used 
to run a Settlement House, and we had play- 
grounds. And one day there were two kids 
fighting, and one happened to be Negro, and 
the other happened to be Puerto Rican. So 
one of our workers went over and talked to 
these youngsters about they shouldn’t fight 
together. So the kid turned around and 
looked at this worker, and he said. “Don’t 
you teach us that we ought to live together?” 
The teacher said, “Yea.” 

“And don’t you teach us that we ought to 
work together?“ And he said, “Yea.” And 
the kid said, “Well, if we fight together, is 
that a race riot?” (Laughter.) 4 

Adler: Mr. Monserrat, it was my question 
that you answered, and you answered it very 
well. I'd only like to say, in closing, that 
you and I sound like we have the same rela- 
tives, somehow. Is that possible? 
Monserrat: Why not? 

* e * * 

Audience Speaker: My question is going 
to appear to be very, very naive to many 
adults, and to most of my contemporaries, 
but I would like to know just one thing, sir. 
On both sides, the white side, and on the 
black side, all you hear is hate, distrust, 
fear, et cetera. There are many, many fed- 
eral programs, state programs, and city pro- 
grams supposedly that are physical things, 
trying to help the kids, and help our adults. 

But I'd like to know, just how do we 
eradicate fear? I say not through educa- 
tion, because my contemporaries don’t seem 
to want to wait for education any more. 
They seem to want to go now. And hate is 
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the thing that seems to be driving them. 
And Id like to know, how do we solve this 
problem of hate? (Applause.) 

Adler: May we have a reaction here, please? 
Mr. Wingate, of Haryou-Act, please? 

Wingate: I think your question is most 
basic. As a matter of fact, I think you've 
perhaps moved us into a very constructive 
aspect of this program. First, we must recite 
the ill deeds and the condition before we 
can go to a cure. 

I read with great interest, in the current 
issue of United States News and World Re- 
port, former Vice-President Nixon’s comment 
on the current racial situation, and replete 
in that was serious warnings to the minority 
groups. That's what I read. I, too, share Mr. 
Nixon’s convictions about the tragic situation 
that obtains with respect to the Blacks, par- 
ticularly the youth. And I further see po- 
tential tragic consequences from the white 
mobs in Chicago that assaulted with venom 
Martin Luther King and his groups. 

Now, the question you present is, what can 
we do? I think that, basically, what we must 
address ourselves to is, first, the victims of 
the situation. I don’t think that you can 
expect any surcease from the black man’s 
drive for the fruits of life—jobs, housing, et 
cetera. There is no question in my mind, and 
that gives rise to my fear. The black youth 
are not going to stop. I’m not condoning it 
at this point, I'm not suggesting it. 

On the other hand, I see the white backlash 
coming in, before the black groups have made 
any gains. So I see the irresistible force and 
immovable object meeting. I think what 
must be done—dialogue must be opened up, 
not only between the youth whose blood are 
hot, black youth whose blood are hot, and 
they are going to move. They don’t want to 
listen to reason, they don’t want to listen to 
promises, they want action now. They want 
the remedy cured. 

On the other hand, I think that there is a 
great deal of misunderstanding on the part of 
many whites. I think many do understand, 
and their roles are deliberate, to keep the 
Negro in bondage. But I think there is a tre- 
mendous percentage of whites who really 
think that the black man is seeking through 
his pronouncements of black power, to take 
something from him. They do not under- 
stand the objectives and ends of black power. 
I really believe they do not understand. 

On the other hand, I think that there are 
many indifferent whites, whites who do un- 
derstand, and who for vested interests and 
reasons, either refuse to take a positive po- 
sition or who are just indifferent to it. I 
think, on the other hand, with respect to 
our people, I think too many of us, the vast 
majority of us are not active participants, 
and our voices are not in this dialogue. The 
people who are in the dialogue are those who 
are hurt most, those who find that they can 
bear the pain no longer. 

And actually, what the white society 
misses, is when they suggest that if you don’t 
stop you'll get the gun. What they really 
say is, I'm going to die anyhow. We have 
55,000 narcotics in Harlem. That’s living 
death anyway. We have I don’t know how 
many winoes. These people are not living. 
So the menace of the bullet does not mean 
anything to them, because their life is sub- 
stantially gone anyway. 

And finally, I think the great burden, the 
great, great burden rests not upon the ultra 
white liberal, but on the vast majority of 
those whites who are neither conservative 
nor liberal, who must understand, in the 
words of President Johnson, “They are not 
cryin’ for nothin'.“ 

Adler: We have time for one more question 
before we break for the news at ten o'clock. 
This gentleman right here. 

Farmer: Td like to comment after the 
news on this question. 

Adler: All right. Yes, we'll be able to dis- 
cuss this further. I'm sure you want to. 
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Audience Speaker: I would like’ to direct 
my question to Mr. Lou Adler, and CBS. Now, 
I realize that your time is a problem. I was 
invited here by my radio through CBS. But 
it’s a constant thing, here, of shoving off 
these problems, and getting to the phones. 

You have come here to Harlem. You have 
brought somewhere around twenty techni- 
clans. Two of them are of the colored race, 
be they Negro, Puerto Rican, or what, But 
now you continue to say that this question is 
not important, and that question is not im- 
portant. This is merely a CBS commercial 
program. Now, this is another thing that I 
object to. This is taking advantage of us 
here in Harlem. Now, if you want a Town 
Meeting. Then listen to the people that had 
guts enough to come here. Let the ones 
that’s going to spend a dime on the phone 
stay home and listen. I object to this stren- 
uously. Is this a Town Meeting, or is this 
a CBS commercial? 

Let alone the fact that you have your 
cameras, that eventually you will sell this to 
some commercial program, and then you will 
run another TV deal with this. Don’t shun 
these people off. Let these people speak. 
(Applause.) Let them speak. And that 
means your panel, all the people of the audi- 
ence. You're selling this on the phone, and 
I hear your producer, I hear your producer 
constantly saying, “Cut off the audience, and 
let the phone go.” 

Let the people here talk, You want a Town 
Meeting? Let the people here talk. 
(Applause, ) 

Adler: I think we all appreciate that every- 
body here would like to speak. As far as 

Booth: Mr. Chairman, I certainly believe 
that CBS has done a fine job in coming here. 
Tm glad that CBS—if CBS had not come here 
with this Town Meeting, this gentleman 
would not have been able to get up and 
speak. Now, I certainly take exception to his 
remarks, It is good that CBS came here. 
Where is NBC? They ought to be here. 
ABC ought to be here. All other stations 
ought to be here doing the same thing. I 
congratulate CBS. I think it’s a good thing 
that it came here. ö 

Adler: Thank you very much, Mr. Booth. 
(Applause and boos.) We have to break 
away from the news now. I would only lixe 
to make one comment, and that is that there 
are approximately 10,000 people on the 
phones waiting to ask a question. They've 
been waiting for some time. There are ap- 
proximately 300 people in this auditorium, 
and as far as I know this gentleman is the 
only one who's had an opportunity to speak 
twice. 

So we are fighting the clock. And as far 
as this being a commercial program, I don’t— 
I haven't heard any commercials. Have you, 
Mr. Booth? Or Mr. KUPFERMAN? 

KOUPFERMAN: No. I just wanted the gen- 
tleman to know that I came back from Wash- 
ington in order to be here. And this is not 
my district, and I don’t expect any votes 
here, and I think CBS is doing a great job. 
And I think you should appreciate the fact 
that they left my district to come to your 
district. 

Adler: We are here to discuss what can be 
done to reduce racial tensions. I'm Lou 
Adler, the moderator of this program, a spe- 
cial WCBS Radio News Town Meeting. We're 
going to have to break for the news. May I 
request, please, that you keep your seats. 

s * $ * * 

Kanton: My name is Nelson Kanton, and 
I’d like to address my question to Senator 
Basil A. Paterson. Mr. Paterson, I'd like to 
cite an example, or problem, of the City of 
New York. Hunter College in the Bronx 
is a school which is tuition free. This school 
is—most of the students, rather, who at- 
tend this school come from Westchester 
County. I don't think that’s fair to the 
people of New York, and I don’t think that’s 
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fair to the black people of Harlem. I don’t 
know how you feel about it, but I'm asking 
you. 

KUPFERMAN: Could I correct the gentle- 
man? This is TED KurrermMan. I went to 
City College, which is part of the City Uni- 
versity, of which Hunter is a part. And 
it is not so that Westchester has a majority 
at Hunter. Hunter not only is in the Bronx, 
but it’s also Manhattan, in my district. And 
I know the organization pretty well. And 
there are students who come from outside 
the city, Just as there are city students who 
attend the state university, places like 
Stoneybrook, and outside the city. 

And there’s no reason to segregate one area 
against another. I know that you wouldn’t 
like it if you wanted to go to someplace in 
Westchester, and they kept you out. 

Kanton: I’m not of on. 

KUPFERMAN: And I happen to be against 
segregation. 

Kanton: No, what I’m saying, though I 
don’t think you quite got it—— 

Adler: Yes, Mr. Paterson, go right ahead 
and answer the question. 

Paterson: I think what the gentleman is 
talking about, Mr. Kuprerman—you might 
not be catching the implication, because this 
is a Town Hall Meeting, and I think most of 
these people sitting here come from Harlem, 
and if they don't come from Harlem they're 
black, so they kind of understand him. 

We have less than 2% of the people who 
attend one of our neighborhood schools who 
come from this community. Tm talking 
about City College—neighborhood school. 
Go outside the Harlem YMCA and look up 
the hill. You see our neighborhood school, 
and they don’t let us in. 

KuprerMan: Now that’s not so, Basil. I 
refuse to accept a statement that just isn’t 
so. City College has one of the highest 
standards in the city, and there are some 
excellent Negro friends of mine who have 
gone there. Now, when they reach that 
standard, they're admitted. There's no dis- 
crimination of any kind. 

Paterson: Congressman KUPFERMAN, all 
right, you're saying there’s no discrimination 
of any kind. If I can take two minutes I'll 
answer that. You say there's no discrimi- 
nation 

Adler: Will you take one minute? 

Paterson: Make it one minute? My one 
minute runs a hundred twenty seconds. You 
will find, Congressman KuprermaNn, that 
there is no discrimination when they set a 
standard of excellence. But the discrimina- 
tion comes by the fact that the people who 
are asked to reach that standard of excel- 
lence have been crippled before they ever got 
to the barrier. (Applause.) 

KUPFERMAN: And they have instituted—— 

Paterson: You will find, Congressman 
KurrerMan—— 

KurrerMan: They've instituted a special 
program, you know, to bring people like that 
up to the standards so they can get into City 
College. 

Paterson: Oh yes, I’ll tell you about that 
program, Congressman, because I’m some- 
what familiar with it. And if you'll speak to 
Chancellor Bowker you'll find that some of 
us have worked with him on it. We have a 
college discovery program under the City 
University, and for each year they are going 
to do something to help disadvantaged youth 
get into the City University. Do you know 
how many they're going to help get in? Be- 
tween 250 and 500 a year, So we get the 
maximum—at the end of five years we're go- 
ing to have 2500. That’s our tremendous 
program. 

So what we've done, Congressman, some of 
us—some of the Negro legislators have got 
together this year, and it might interest you 
as a Republican to know that it was a Re- 
publican majority in the State Senate who 
assisted us, and who insisted that no aid to 
the City University would go through unless 
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special consideration was made for our com- 
munity. So an additional one million dol- 
lars was set aside to help our youngsters 
start getting in, so they can get these jobs 
that we keep being told are available, if 
you're qualified. 

KUPFERMAN: So what are you complaining 
about? 

Paterson: Now, Congressman, you have to 
understand 

KUPFERMAN: What you really said was that 
they are doing the type of job that you'd like 
to have done, and you've also admitted that 
the Republican Party is responsible for do- 
ing it. 

Paterson: I would have liked to have done 
a hundred years ago, yes. And, 
man, if I could have one moment 

Adler: All right, gentlemen, if we can in- 
terrupt—— 

Paterson: without interruption, I'd like to 
say, Ted, that this is a problem that you may 
not realize has been recognized by the City 
University administration. 

KUPFERMAN: I was part of the recognition. 

Paterson: Well, I’m glad to hear you're 
part of it. 

KUPFERMAN: That's why I objected to your 
criticism. 

Paterson: Well, Congressman, I am not 
saying this just in the Town Meeting. I 
must advise you that City University, or City 
College section of the City University in- 
vited me to their annual alumni reunion day, 
and I told them exactly the same thing I'm 
saying here. I’m not speaking this message 
just in Harlem. I took it to the City College 
Alumni Association. And they recognize it. 
And when you tell me how many Negroes are 
represented on the campus of City College I 
tell you you haven't been there. Because if 
you walk over there, you'll see they're not 
there. (Applause.) 

And I'm going to raise, Mr. Adler, one more 
point, one more point. I want you to know, 
Mr. KUPFERMAN, there are some Negroes go- 
ing to City College. You'll see them strug- 
gling up the hill at 145th Street in the eve- 
ning. 


KuprerMan. The same hill I climbed. The 
same hill I climbed. 

Paterson: In the evening, yes. And it's 
mighty interesting to me that these are the 
Negroes and the Puerto Ricans who go to City 
College, or the City University. And that 
last year the City University took in eleven 
million dollars from these students, who 
can’t afford to go days to the free tuition 
section. 

* . . * » 

Caller: Yes, please. I direct my question to 
the Congressman from the 17th Congressional 
District. 


* s . * * 


Caller: Congressman KuprerMan, I'd like 
to know basically, and quite frankly, and 
quite honestly, what can the people from the 
Silk Stocking District do to help ease the 
race tension? Especially when you begin to 
see the white backlash forming throughout 
the nation. 

KUPFERMAN: Well, you find that in my 
district we have some of the most liberal- 
minded people that you'll find in the nation. 
That’s the district that John Lindsay repre- 
sented before he became Mayor of the City of 
New York. John Lindsay was a leader in the 
fight for the Civil Rights Law, previous laws, 
and I helped in that same fight to the extent 
that I could, in the last few weeks, in the 
House of Representatives, to try and get a 
fair bill through. Even though a great many 
of the people in my own party objected. 

And I think the people from the Silk Stock- 
ing District want that sort of thing, and they 
don't believe in discrimination. And I 
represent them on that score. And, inci- 
dentally, following up on what Bill Booth 
said a few moments ago, I would hope that 
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the people in the Silk Stocking District get 
out and register, too, Bill, because we need 
some of the White power that they repre- 
sent in order to meet the type of Black power 
that you have suggested we should have. Be- 
cause these are the two types of things that 
will help make a great city out of our 
community. 
= + * * 4 


Caller: In the interest of brevity, let me 
just preface this by saying that I’m a white 
American, a conservative American, I’m so 
white my colored friends tell me I glow in 
the dark. 

One of the individuals made a statement 
that he felt that the time for quality educa- 
tion is now. And I buy that. I’m a hundred 
percent for the civil rights movement, 
especially the part of it that advocates self- 
determination and self-pride. My comment 
is that this individual said that he wants 
teachers that are not just going to graduate, 
that are going to educate. Fine, that’s well 
and good. 

But you can’t expect a teacher of that 
caliber, who has to be a policeman, too, and 
I think the basis there—you get down to the 
crux of the problem—it’s a general collapse 
in the family level of the Negro child. 

I work in colored areas—Bedford Stuyve- 
sant, Williamsburg, and Red Hook—and I’m 
well aware that at least 25% of these chil- 
dren are of illegitimate birth. And that 
there is a general breakdown in the family 
structure of the Negro home, And I feel 
that a teacher cannot be on a high level of 
competency, and still be a policeman, and 
expect to teach these children, and to bring 
them up to the levels that they very well 
deserve to be. 

My other comment—lI’ll make it very 
quick—is James Farmer. I think he’s a man 
who should be Governor of New York State. 
I was very surprised though at his comments, 
that he felt you—it seems to me he wants 
pride for the Negro, but he feels that one of 
the ways you can get this is by a reverse in- 
come tax. 

You cannot make anyone proud, or any- 
one feel any feeling of dignity if he’s getting 
a public dole from people who are working. 
Why does the Negro haye to be at the bottom 
of the level? Why does he have to be receiy- 
ing? He's just as equal as us, and I really 
believe that, and I think he should be up 
on the top. I don’t think any person can 
have dignity and pride if he’s receiving hand- 
outs from someone who has to, therefore, be 
better than he is. 

Adler: Thank you very much for that 
comment, sir, and we'll get a reaction from 
Governor Farmer. (Laughter.) 

Farmer: I want first to comment on the 
first statement from the gentleman who 
raised the question. I’m really quite tired 
of hearing the Negroes in this country be- 
ing blamed for all of the evils which have 
been created by segregation and second-class 
humanity. (Applause.) I think it is not 
fair to say that when sixty kids are in one 
class, and the teacher is compelled to try 
and teach sixty kids, and those sixty kids 
are unrulable, it takes the teacher a great 
deal of her time to keep order, that it is 
the fault of the kids. It’s the fault of over- 
crowded classrooms. 

It’s not the fault of the parents. It’s the 
fault of overcrowded classrooms, it’s the 
fault of not having teachers’ aides working 
with the teachers, so as to relieve the teach- 
ers of the responsibility of spending 80% 
of their time on non-teaching duties, as 
they now do. So let’s improve the schools. 
Let’s indeed, provide quality education. 
Let’s move into educational parks. 

Now, on the second question of guaranteed 
annual income, I do not consider the guar- 
anteed annual income to be a dole, especial- 
ly when, as Joe Monserrat points out, and 
others have pointed out, Senator Paterson, 
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that there are in our city many thousanas 
of people who are working for sub-standard 
wages, and now have to rely upon welfare in 
order to make it. There are millions of peo- 
ple in the country, laundry workers, hospi- 
tal workers, and old-age, and some working 
for the government, indeed, farm workers, 
too. 


I think that these people should have 
their income supplemented, until the time 
comes when they have an adequate income 
which is not a dollar and a half an hour. 

* * + . * 


Acller: Mr. James Meredith has a question 
over here. Or a comment. 

Meredith: I have to have a question? 

Krakowsky: No. 

Meredith: Oh, I think this subject is a 
very timely one, and I think there are many 
answers. But I think right now there’s one 
key answer, one key step that can be taken, 
and I think this whole city should take up 
this cause of voter registration. 

I was in the streets all day today, and 
90% of the people don’t know that the voter 
registration campaign is in the local areas 
where it’s convenient for them, The radios 
are not informing them. The newspapers 
are not informing them. The Board of Elec- 
tions is not informing them. 

I think that the worst problem that this 
nation faces today is the fact that the Negro 
is not represented. Now, I think that the 
reason we had Watts was the same reason 
we had the Boston Tea Party. People al- 
ways destroy what they—is not theirs. And 
you talk about towns—someone mentioned 
the fact that I was up from the South— 
well, I’m up from America, I left the South 
when I was sixteen years old, and I went 
back when I was twenty-seven. And I'm 
here now in New York, 

And I walked these streets, and what they 
told me Was—a good neighborhood today. 
And I saw things that I’m still shocked by. 
I’m really shocked. These people are in a 
bad fix. And I’m here to tell you that if 
something is not done, this country is going 
to suffer. And I think the thing that can 
be done now, in the next three weeks, is 
that everybody, instead of being scared, like 
a lot of the Republicans, and a lot of the 
regular Democrats, about getting a lot of 
people registered, you should put that money 
downtown. They've had to cut back the 
days already. They say they don't have 
money. : 

These radio stations, and television sta- 
tions, and newspapers should put this on 
the front page, so these people will know 
to go register to vote: When the people are 
participating they'll feel it’s a part of them. 
And, frankly, I'm going to say tonight, I’m 
mad and I'm tired. I watched television to- 
night, and I saw people hitting my people 
in the mouth with iron pipes. 

Now, I’m mad and I’m tired. And I think 
that this city can lead the way. And if you 
can get these people registered in this city, 
where they have this ticket into the society, 
a Voter Registration Card, I think we'll solve 
many of these problems, and we won't have 
to waste the valuable time of these out- 
standing men. They can go on to the work 
of legislating and carrying out these poverty 
programs. (Applause.) 

Adler: Thank you very much, Mr. James 
Meredith. Chief Sealy, of the New York Po- 
lice Department, would like to comment on 
that. 

Sealy: Well, I would only comment by 
saying that certainly all citizens should par- 
ticipate to the fullest extent in their govern- 
ment, and one of the ways to do this is by 
registering and voting. 

But Id like to pick up a point that was 
mentioned before by Senator Paterson, in 
reference to the City University, and to point 
out that there are one thousand student 
places that have been set aside for the pov- 
erty areas throughout the City of New York, 
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for entrance at the City University this Sep- 
tember. So, any individual who is a high 
school graduate, and has the potential for 
college work, will be eligible to get into the 
City University program, even though they 
don't have the average. There was a pro- 
vision of the State Legislature that has made 
this possible. 

And I also wanted to make the observa- 
tion, in connection with reducing tensions, 
and schools, that just as the police depart- 
ment has found it to be very valuable in 
terms of improving police-community rela- 
tions, to at least be in communication, and 
have dialogue with the communities where 
we work, I feel also that if the school system 
would be more responsive to the wishes of 
people in the community, and to maintain 
dialogue with people in the community, that 
this would lessen some of the tensions that 
we have in this particular area. 

Adler: Thank you very much, Chief Sealy. 
We have a question on the floor over here. 

Price: My name is Sam Price. I'm from 
the Neighborhood Boards of HARYOU-ACT. 
I think that many of the questions that have 
been asked here tonight—and I know surely 
that HARYOU-ACT, and the Neighborhood 
Boards is the answer to many of these ques- 
tions and problems. I know that the Neigh- 
borhood Boards have brought together all 
segments of people in this community, and 
all we have gotten out of the news media are 
the black side of the picture. 

And I challenge CBS, and every news 
media in America to come to Harlem and see 
the good side of the Neighborhood Boards. 
Because we can answer your problems if we 
become united under Neighborhood Boards. 

Id like to direct my question to Mr. 
KUPFERMAN, from the Silk Stocking area. 
I'd like to ask you to ask one hundred of the 
business giants of America to come into 
Harlem, and to put a hundred million dol- 
lars behind the Neighborhood Boards, and 
let us solve our problems in Harlem. (Ap- 
plause.) 

Adler: Thank you very much for the ques- 
tion, sir. We're going to let Congressman 
KurprerMan answer it, right after we pause 
very briefly for station identification. 

KUPFERMAN: I'l] just answer it this way. 
I will guarantee to you to match every dollar 
you raise locally, with additional contribu- 
tions from outside, to the YMCA in this area. 
Because this is the way, I believe, we can 
have the best forward march for this com- 
munity. Now, every dollar you raise for that, 
I'll match it, I'll guarantee to match it from 
outside of your area. (Applause.) 

Caller: I direct my question to Mr. Farmer. 
I want to know, why are the Negroes blamed 
for living in the slums all the time? And 
when he tries to move to a better apartment, 
to raise his standard of living, he has to pay 
so dearly for the same apartment his white 
neighbor has rented, or did live in. 

Farmer: Not only does he have to pay 
dearly, but in spite of the laws, and the good 
job of enforcement that the City Commission 
is now doing; often he can’t move in there, 
because they won’t let him in if he is black. 
-Now, that’s true in various parts of New York 
City. 

Caller. I know that, too. I know that is 
true, because I have been turned away my- 
self. 

Farmer: Of course. You are right in ask- 
ing your question, because it has been his- 
torically true in our country, that people 
have been put into the slums and then have 
been blamed for being there. They have 
been blamed for the bad conditions that 
exist. They are not the creators, they are 
the victims of those slums. 

I do want, at some point, Mr. Moderator, 
to say a word about the question of getting 
rid of hate. 

Adler: Go right ahead right now, as long 
as you have the floor. 
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Farmer: A young lady asked the question 
about hate, and Mr. Wingate gave a very 
good answer, I thought, to it. I would like 
to add something to what he said. It seems 
to me that this is the crux of the matter. 
Not enough has been done in our country 
to get rid of hate in the past, up until com- 
paratively recent years. Most of the mass 
media disseminated the old, stereotyped 
image of black people. Black people were 
clowns, were buffoons. 

You remember the time when Hollywood 
spread that image. The image has been 
spread all over the country. And now, to- 
day, in the textbooks which are used by our 
kids, and by the white kids, when do you see 
a Negro child there? When do you see a 
Negro child? Very rarely, unless he’s carry- 
ing someone else’s bag, or is in some absurd 
position, with a string tied around his toe, 
With other kids laughing at him. 

So I think that we have got to make an 
approach up and down the cultural life of 
this nation. Pre-school books, textbooks, 
television, radio, newspapers, we've got to let 
people see that black people are proud in- 
dividuals, who are performing useful func- 
tions in the nation’s life. 

Adler: Thank you very much, Mr. Farmer. 
Senator Paterson, a very brief statement, 
please, if you will. 

Paterson: I’ve been asked to be brief. I 
would like to comment on the lady’s ques- 
tion. The lady asked about why it isn’t 
made easier for Negroes to moye out of slums. 
I'd like to indicate one thing. We're not 
going to solve the problem by Negroes all 
moving out of Harlem. What we've got to 
do is make Harlem a better place in which 
to live. We need some help. It was an easy 
thing to place the United Nations on the East 
Side, to uplift that neighborhood. And they 
placed Lincoln Center on the West Side, to 
uplift that neighborhood. But we're saying 
put something in Harlem to help us uplift 
this neighborhood. (Applause.) 

* * * * . 

Adler: Thank you very much for that 
comment, sir. Now, gentlemen of the panel, 
and members of our audience, both here in 
the Harlem YMCA, and those lis in, 
we are rapidly approaching the end of our 
Town Meeting program. At the outset, each 
of our guests on the dais addressed himself 
briefly to the question at hand, What Can 
Be Done To Reduce Racial Tensions? 

At this point, then, I'd like to ask each of 
our guests to make a summary statement, a 
brief recapitulation, perhaps, of what has 
gone on here tonight, what has been learned, 
if anything, what has yet to be learned. Or 
simply a general statement of his position. 
I would like to ask each of the gentlemen 
here to limit, if he would, his statement to 
one minute. 

We'll start with William Booth, of the City 
Commission on Human Rights. 

Booth: Representing, as I do here, the City 
Commission on Human Rights, I would say 
that there is a great need in this city of en- 
forcement of existing laws. If we had better 
enforcement of existing laws by all city agen- 
cies, we would have less tension in this city. 
I believe that the City Commission of Hu- 
man Rights has been addressing itself ex- 
actly to that point. Thank you. 

Adler: Thank you very much. Now, let’s 
move to James Farmer. 

Farmer: I think that the black people’s 
drive for equality, and for full self-expres- 
sion and self-recognition may at long last 
make the City of New York, the State of New 
York, and this entire nation face itself, face 
its own prejudices, as I hope Chicago is now 
doing, and once having faced its prejudices, 
decide to uproot those prejudices out of the 
body politic of this nation. That, I think, is 
the hope of America. (Applause.) 

Adler: Thank you very much. All night 
long here we've had a problem with these 
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gentlemen speaking too long. Now, we're 
having a problem with them speaking not 
long enough. You only took thirty seconds 
each. Mr. Kuprerman, if you'd like a 
minute and a half, you're welcome to it. 

KUPFERMAN: Let me go this way. 

Paterson: Just because he’s white. 
(Laughter.) 

EKUPFERMAN: Thank you for yielding to me. 
That's sort of concurrence on your part. 
(Laughter.) 

I think that what's needed is tolerence on 
both sides. We must not cover up our own 
deficiencies by blaming someone else, and 
I think this a fault both of the white and 
of the Negro community. 

I was very happy to see that Bill Booth, 
in his analysis earlier of the definition for 
Black Power showed that it was really just 
a Madison Avenue slogan for the things that 
you'd like to have for yourselves, that belong 
to everybody. And with that type of defini- 
tion, I am in hearty accord. And I appre- 
ciate your having me here tonight, and I 
thank CBS for having us, too. (Applause.) 

Adler: Thank you very much, Congressman 
KUPFERMAN. Now, we move to Joseph Mon- 
serrat. 

Monserrat: I agree with everything that's 
been said, and I’m certainly not going to 
Tepeat it. But let’s go on and see if we can 
really make a summary. 

T think that one of the things that’s really 
important tonight, that perhaps we haven't 
seen here, is the fact that here are an awful 
lot of people tonight who probably, or possi- 
bly, for the first time have heard a group of 
citizens of a community talk about their 
problems, in the way in which many of them 
in their own community are talking about 
their problems. 

And maybe if we can get to understand 
that what we're saying here, and what we're 
asking for, and what we're demanding where 
it needs to be demanded, is the same kind of 
thing that other people are asking for, but— 
and the “but” is this. The but“ is that the 
handicap with which, and from which we 
start, is so great that we've got to do some 
extra things in order to try and become 
equal, even in our approaches to attempting 
to resolve a problem. 

And I certainly commend CBS for this. 
And I hope that they do it more frequently. 
(Applause.) 

Adler: Thank you very much, Joseph 
Monserrat. This is the WCBS Radio Special 
Town Meeting. We have been discussing to- 
night the question, What Can Be Done To 
Reduce Racial Tensions? 

We are now listening to summary state- 
ments from our panel. And we'll move 
along to New York State Senator Basil 
Paterson. 

Paterson: In summary, I would hope that 
not only are they listening in, Mr. Monser- 
rat, but that they're hearing the message 
that we're giving. I do not believe that we 
are merely discussing our problem. The 
problems of the black and Puerto Rican 
communities in this nation are the problems 
of the nation. 

We talk in terms of 10%, or 11% of the 
nation, and we're talking in terms of a peo- 
ple. Twenty-two, or twenty-eight million 
Negroes, or blacks, or Afro-Americans, or 
colored, or whatever you want to call us, is 
one of the largest populations of any group 
you'll find in the world. So we're not talk- 
ing about the minority that President 
Johnson was talking about when he said 
that 10% had better be careful, they may be 
jeopardizing the gains they've made. 

We're talking in terms of America going 
forward. America cannot go anywhere un- 
less the black and Puerto Rican communities 
are pushed out of the doldrums in which 
they have been shoved when they were kid- 
napped and brought here. (Applause.) 

Adler: Thank you very much, State Sen- 
ator Basil Paterson. We move along now to 
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Deputy Chief Inspector Lloyd Sealy, of the 
New York City Police Department. 

Sealy: The police and the community must 
work together in order to bring about the 
type of tranquility all of us are seeking. 
One of the ways in which the community can 
assist the police, in addition to active co- 
operation with the local police offices, is by 
helping us to recruit more members of 
minority groups for the police department, in 
order that we can make our department more 
representative of the city. 

Currently, applications are being issued 
for the Patrolman’s Examination, which is 
expected to be held October 22nd, of this year. 
If you know of any young man, whom you 
believe would make a good police officer, en- 
courage him to take this examination. 
(Applause.) 

Adler: Chief Lloyd Sealy, of the New York 
City Police Department. Thank you very 
much. And finally—not finally, because I 
believe Mr. Booth has one thing to add, after 
you are through, Mr. Livingston Wingate, of 
HARYOU-ACT. 

Wingate: Yes. I would like to sum up by 
stating that I ask for America to understand 
the clear reality that the black man of 
America has been victimized by society’s 
oppression, by degradation, and by humilia- 
tion. And as a consequence of that, before 
we apply a remedy, we must look to what 
that has done. 

First, it has left a lot of human waste in 
the way of narcotic addicts victimized by this 
oppression, it’s left winos, men whose lives 
have ceased to exist. So I call, number one, 
in order to ease tension, an immediate crash 
program, with money commensurate with the 
nature of the malady. 

Number two, I think we must look to the 
physical needs, and a crash program in the 
crucial, physical needs, such as food, shelter, 
clothing, and housing. Immediate help, 
just as you would on a battlefield. You’d 
give first-aid treatment. That needs to be 
done immediately. 

Number three, the long-range program. 
A basic, fundamental program. And I ask 
for the outside white community to come to 
Harlem, just like they go to the under- 
developed African countries. Not to run 
the countries, but to work with the people 
of the Harlem community. This is a ghetto. 
And there must be ownership in the black 
ghetto, just like there must be ownership 
in an African country. (Applause.) 

Finally, I conclude, that black power, 
black power merely means that we demand 
what all of our well-meaning white friends 
say they want for us, equal justice and 
freedom. (Applause.) 

And I finally ask all of America, all of 
America not to place racial peace over racial 
justice. (Applause.) 

Adler: Thank you, Mr. Wingate. Now, the 
Human Rights Commissioner, William Booth, 
only took thirty seconds. So you're entitled 
te another thirty. 

Booth: Mr. Moderator, Chief Sealy cer- 
tainly has something to be proud of. He's 
got four college graduates among his chil- 
dren. And I think that’s wonderful. 

Also, CBS is to be congratulated. And I 
don’t care whether it’s commercial or not. 
Because this is a fine pattern to be followed 
by other stations, and a good—-(Applause.)— 
and a good public service has been performed 
here tonight. 

Finally, everybody ought to get out and 
register to vote. That’s black power. (Ap- 
plause.) 

Adler: Thank you very much. Our thanks 
to all of our panelists this evening. To Wil- 
liam Booth, to James Farmer, THEODORE KUP- 
FERMAN, Joseph Monserrat, Basil Paterson, 
Inspector Lloyd Sealy, and Livingston Win- 

te 


gate. 

We'd like to thank also the Harlem YMCA 
for being such accommodating hosts for this 
program, and especially to thank the orga- 
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nization’s Executive Director, Warren Coch- 
rane, and his able assistant, James Cook. 

This has been WCBS Radio News Town 
Meeting. The question has been, What 
Could Be Done To Reduce Racial Tensions? 
It is our hope that, if even in only a small 
way, we have been able to contribute to a 
solution of one of the most critical problems 
of our time. 


WATER MANAGEMENT—“CONFU- 
SION COMPOUNDED” 


The SPEAKER. Under previous order 
of the House, the gentleman from Penn- 
Sylvania [Mr. Sartor], is recognized for 
45 minutes. 

Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, the other 
day I made reference to Petronius Ar- 
biter, a Roman official at the time of 
Nero, who wrote: 

We tend to meet any new situation by re- 
organizing, and a wonderful method it can 
be for creating the illusion of progress while 
producing confusion, inefficiency, and de- 
moralization. 


The same words might have been 
written today to describe the muddle we 
are creating in handling the Nation's 
water resources. We study and restudy; 
we organize and reorganize; we set up 
agency after agency, committee upon 
commission—all to study the same old 
problems. And we end up by dividing 
functions among so many agencies that 
it brings to mind the age-old controversy 
of how many angels can dance on the 
head of a pin. It makes me wonder how 
long even such a great and wealthy Na- 
tion as this can stand the super- 
organized inefficiency of our water re- 
sources effort. It may well be one of the 
things that drags us down to the collapse 
of our civilization as we know it. There 
is only one way to describe it, and that is 
by the use of the words “confusion com- 
pounded.” 

Nero finally forced Petronius to com- 
mit suicide, and the great Roman Em- 
pire went into its decline and fall that 
has been chronicled by Gibbon at great 
length. How little do we heed the lesson 
that lies in the history of the destruction 
of the Roman Empire from within. 

Mr. Speaker, the noted philosopher, 
Santayana, once made a comment to the 
effect that he who ignores history must 
pay the penalty of living it again. As I 
view the present confused duplication 
among the various agencies that have 
been created to deal with water resources 
in 20th century America, there is further 
evidence in comparing Petronius’ re- 
marks with our present situation that we 
are indeed well along the way to reliving 
the history of the decline and fall of the 
Roman Empire. 

I have heard it said that we will soon 
have more employees in the Department 
of Agriculture than we have farmers; 
more employees in the Bureau of Indian 
Affairs than we have Indians. I believe 
there are already far more agencies of the 
Federal Government than there are uses 
to which water can be put. 

Every one of these agencies has been 
created for a purpose, and I do not re- 
lieve the Congress of its responsibility in 
permitting the creation of such an orga- 
nizational monstrosity as the Federal 
Government’s effort in water resources. 
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The functions are so finely divided, re- 
sponsibility and authority have been so 
confusedly delegated and redelegated by 
reshuffling within the executive branch 
that most of the original goals set by the 
Congress are unfulfilled. No one is able 
to determine what the United States 
really needs in the field of water re- 
sources; what the needs will be in the 
future; whether we have enough water; 
whether it will be available in the right 
place at the right time; whether we will 
be able to prevent ourselves from sinking 
in our own filth. The duplication and 
confusion existing among all these agen- 
cies is so gross that most of the time of 
the thousands of bureaucrats working in 
this field is devoted to solving organiza- 
tional and administrative problems, 
rather than doing anything about the 
water problems of the Nation. 

Indeed, water resource management it- 
self is a simple matter compared with 
the management of the ever-aggrandiz- 
ing agencies of the Federal Government 
that are seizing every opportunity to ex- 
pand their empires, and increase the 
scope of their activity. 

And it is getting worse all the time. 

In June 1955, the Hoover Commission 
on Organization of the Executive Branch 
of the Government, through its task 
force on water resources and power, 
made a detailed study and tabulation of 
the activities of the agencies principally 
concerned with water resources and 
power. At that time 25 such agencies 
were identified and their functional ac- 
tivities and field of responsibility in the 
water resources and power fields were 
tabulated in a complex chart that took 
up five pages of the report. Now, just 
11 years later, using the same definitions 
that the Hoover Commission used, there 
are 38 agencies operating in the field of 
water alone. We are gaining more than 
one new water resources agency a year. 

But the Hoover Commission was con- 
servative in listing the number of agen- 
cies involved. It failed to consider that 
each of the departments supervising the 
activities of these agencies has its own 
staff of experts and thus should be in- 
cluded in the count. Also, there are a 
great many other agencies at work in 
the field of water resources that the 
Hoover Commission did not count be- 
cause they do not have a primary re- 
sponsibility for action. When I add all 
these up, I come to the conclusion that 
there are considerably more than 50 
agencies involved in the water resources 
activities of the Federal Government. 

No wonder we are running out of office 
space downtown—no wonder the Federal 
Government has to lease a goodly share 
of all the new office space constructed 
in private office buildings. I see that 
Rosslyn, Va., has now become the second 
Federal City, from the viewpoint of num- 
ber of employees, as the agencies fill up 
all the office space downtown and slop 
over across the Potomac to Virginia. 

Where is it all going to end? 

When the President sits down with his 
Cabinet, to whom can he turn to get the 
answers that he should have for the 
proper management of the Nation’s water 
resources? At the latest count, the Pres- 
ident’s Cabinet consisted of 9 Cabinet 
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Secretaries, the Attorney General, and 
the Postmaster General, representing a 
total of 11 departments. All but one of 
these have become involved in the prob- 
lems of water resources. Only the Post 
Office Department can count itself out 
of the water resources picture, and I hesi- 
tate to mention it for fear they will come 
up with some reason why they should get 
in on the act. 

In addition to the 10 Cabinet depart- 
ments themselves, no less than 27 sepa- 
rate agencies under 8 departments have 

functions in some field. of 
water resources that are spelled out in 


the U.S. Government Organization Man- 


ual. And, as I just mentioned, a number 
of others could be counted as water 
agencies if you used a different defini- 
tion and included agencies that do re- 
search in water problems or furnish staff 
advice. 

Add up the 10 departments and their 
27 agencies, plus 3 agencies in the Execu- 
tive Office of the President, and 8 inde- 
pendent agencies that report directly to 
the President—and what do you have? 
“Confusion compounded.” 

Almost half-a-hundred Government 
departments, agencies, and organizations 
at the Federal level become involved in 
finding answers to such simple questions 
as what are the Nation’s needs in the 
field of water resources and how are they 
going to be met in the future? 

It would take from now until the end 
of the year to even find out the names of 
all the interagency committees, the com- 
missions and boards, and all of the other 
parts of the administrative nightmare 
that has grown up around the Federal 
Government’s water resources activity. 
To say nothing of the number of officers 
and employees. 

Let me mention briefly the 38 separate 
agencies and the departments and the 
other agencies I have referred to. 

The Secretary of Agriculture has four 
agencies with primary responsibilities in 
the field of water resources. The Agri- 
cultural Stabilization and Conservation 
Service works directly with farmers mak- 
ing grants to enable them to install water 
conservation measures, The Farmers 
Home Administration makes grants and 
loans to organizations of farmers, for 
similar purposes.. The Soil Conservation 
Service carries on major flood control 
and watershed improvement. programs 
along with its program of working di- 
rectly with farmers on soil and moisture 
conservation. The Forest Service exer- 
cises water functions in connection with 
the national forests. And, as if four 
agencies are not enough to handle water 
activities in the Department of Agricul- 
ture, the Economic Research Service and 
the Agricultural Research Service both 
perform research in water-related fields, 
and the Rural Electrification Adminis- 
tration keeps its. wary eye on Federal 
hydroelectric power development as a 
means of extending its cooperative 
empire. 

At least we can give the Secretary of 
Commerce some credit for trying. He 
has recently reorganized his Department 
to create one agency, out of two that 
existed until last July, to deal with water 
resource problems. However, in addi- 
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tion to the Environmental Science Serv- 
ices Administration thus created, we find 
the Bureau of Public Roads with its tre- 
mendous construction program involv- 
ing water control works needed for drain- 
age in connection with the highway pro- 
gram, and the Bureau of Standards with 
a water research program. There may 
be others. It might not even be possi- 
ble for one person to ever find out how 
many agencies of the Government are 
really working in this field, it is so 
complicated. 

The Defense Department has also 
kept its water functions under one 
agency—the Corps of Engineers—which 
is handled, as far as the civil functions 
are concerned, through the Office of the 
Secretary of the Army which has its own 
staff of water experts trying to keep the 
Corps of Engineers in line. 

We took the Federal water pollution 
control administration away from the 
Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare this year but the Public Health 
Service still keeps the health-related as- 
pects of water supply and pollution con- 
trol under its wing. Thus, functions 
that up to this year were carried out by 
one agency are now divided among two 
agencies in two separate Cabinet depart- 
ments. 

The Department of Housing and Urban 
Development has been set up so re- 
cently that I am not sure whether any- 
body, including the Secretary himself, 
knows what they have down there. But 
as far as I can figure out there are two 
agencies—the Land and Facilities De- 
velopment Administration and the Office 
of Planning Standards and Coordina- 
tion—giving out loans and grants for 
construction and planning connected 
with municipal water supply and sewer- 
age facilities. 

And now we come to the greatest con- 
glomeration of them all. No less than 15 
agencies have been established in the 
Department of the Interior to deal with 
one or more aspects of water resources. 
It would take more than an hour to de- 
scribe the utter confusion that exists in 
this department. The water functions 
are split among no less than five of the 
Assistant Secretaries. How they keep 
the various agencies under them 
straight, nobody knows. I am not sure 
they even care. In addition to the five 
Assistant Secretaries, each with a staff 
of experts, that try to do it, there is a 
science adviser who keeps an eye on 
water resources research, and a resources 
program staff that makes recommenda- 
tions involving policy in the water re- 
sources field. We have two agencies 
building irrigation projects—the Bureau 
of Reclamation and the Bureau of In- 
dian Affairs. Power marketing func- 
tions are divided among the Bureau of 
Reclamation, the Southeastern Power 
Administration, the Southwestern Power 
Administration, and the Bonneville 
Power Administration—four agencies to 
administer one little section of the Flood 
Control Act of 1944, 

A few years ago we looked on the Na- 
tional Park Service as the recreation 
agency of the Department. Now, in ad- 
dition to that agency, we have the Bu- 
reau of Outdoor Recreation, yet the Bu- 
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reau of Reclamation claims to provide 
more recreational opportunities than any 
of the others. Until 1956 we had a Fish 
and Wildlife Service to look after the 
requirements of fish and wildlife in con- 
nection with water resources develop- 
ment. And then they reorganized, and 
what do we have? In addition to the 
Fish and Wildlife Service, we now have 
a Bureau of Commercial Fisheries and a 
Bureau of Sport Fisheries and Wildlife. 
Three agencies in place of one. It takes 
a Commissioner of Fish and Wildlife and 
an Assistant Secretary for Fish and 
Wildlife, as well as the Secretary him- 
self to try to keep them straight—and 
I am not sure how good a job they do. 

Water resources research used to be 
handled by the Geological Survey, then 
a few years ago we set up the Office of 
Saline Water to work on the problems of 
saline water conversion; and just 2 years 
ago, the Office of Water Resources Re- 
search to make grants for research and 
other aspects of water resources. Half-a- 
dozen other agencies in the Department 
are also included in performing water 
resources research. 

I have mentioned all of them now ex- 
cept the Bureau of Land Management 
which operates soil and water conserva- 
tion programs on the public lands, and 
the Federal Water Pollution Control 
Administration which has just re- 
cently been moved to the Department 
of the Interior. It would not surprise 
me a bit if the latter were not divided 
up into three or four more agencies with- 
in the next couple of years. That is how 
they work it down at the Interior De- 
partment so they can have more plush 
offices and high-paying jobs. You can 
be sure that the Secretary of the Interior 
knows how to make the most out of this 
water resources business. Sometimes I 
wonder if he really knows what is going 
on among the plethora of agencies and 
offices and organizations and administra- 
tions under his control. 

Then take the Department of State— 
it is a good thing we have only two inter- 
national boundaries. That is the only 
reason I can see why we have only two 
water organizations under the Depart- 
ment of State—the International Bound- 
ary and Water Commission between the 
United States and Mexico, and the In- 
ternational Joint Commission between 
the United States and Canada. How- 
ever, with the million dollars and more 
they are asking for the water for peace 
program, it would not surprise me if they 
want to set up a lot more agencies to 
run it. I have not counted in the 
Agency for International Development— 
it is so busy shoveling out the money 
for water resources development in for- 
eign countries that it does not have time 
to concern itself with U.S. problems that 
I am talking about today. But give it 
time. 

The Treasury Department just has its 
poor little Coast Guard which operates 
the aids to navigation in connection with 
inland navigation projects. The situa- 
tion is somewhat complicated, however, 
because during time of war the Coast 
Guard goes over to the Navy. The Sec- 
retary of the Treasury also gets involved 
in setting the interest rate for use on 
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some Federal water projects, but the 
Congress has never given him enough 
leeway to set realistic rates. 

As I mentioned before, the Attorney 
General brings the Department of Jus- 
tice into the picture whenever there is 
any legal action in connection with Fed- 
eral water resources developments. 
Even though he does not have a separate 
water agency, some people think that he 
has more to say about what the Federal 
Government does in the water resources 
field than any of the others that have 
such separate agencies. 

And the Labor Department—the func- 
tions in connection with water resources 
are divided around among the various 
bureaus as incidental functions, so I 
am not counting those separately as 
water resources agencies. 

All this is supposed to be coordinated 
by the Executive Office of the President 
through the Budget Bureau. It should 
be obvious that the Budget Bureau has 
lost control or we would not have gotten 
to the sorry state that we are in right 
now. They come up with a lot of good 
ideas for contro] and elimination of dup- 
lication and confusion but nobody pays 
any attention to them; and so we set up 
more agencies. So many agencies were 
involved in water resources research that 
the Office of Science and Technology had 
to set up a committee and furnish a 
chairman and staff for dealing with this 
subject. It must be working because ex- 
penditures for water resources research 
have gone up from about $60 million to 
over $100 million in the last 3 or 4 years 
since this new group started to operate. 
The latest report proposes to get it up to 
$199 million by fiscal year 1971. 

And then the President has put the 
emergency water functions and drought 
and flood control emergency disaster 
activities into another agency in the 
Executive Office of the President—the 
Office of Emergency Planning. 

The independent agencies that deal 
with water are proliferating at an even 
more rapid rate. There is an Appa- 
lachian Regional Commission, and the 
Delaware River Commission, set up 
within the last few years to handle water 
resources activities, among other things, 
in their areas. In the future we will 
probably have a lot more river basin 
commissions under the River Basin 
Planning Act. In other words, in addi- 
tion to dividing the water resources field 
38 ways by functions, we are going to 
divide it 15 or 18 ways by basins. When 
that is all set up, we are really going to 
need coordinators to coordinate the co- 
ordinators. And then on top of all that, 
because of the restrictive language in the 
Water Resources Planning Act we are 
going to have to have interbasin transfer 
agencies whenever we want to move water 
from one basin to another. 

Among the rest of the independent 
agencies, the Federal Power Commission 
was originally set up to coordinate Fed- 
eral action in licensing of hydroelectric 
powerplants. The members of the Fed- 
eral Power Commission at first were the 
Secretaries of Agriculture, War, and the 
Interior—the idea being that in this way 
the whole works could be coordinated. 
Then they made it a separate agency, and 
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now the whole situation is so confused 
that the same three Secretaries and the 
Chairman of the Federal Power Commis- 
sion, along with the Secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare have been or- 
ganized into still another independent 
agency—the Federal Water Resources 
Council. 

Do not let me forget such agencies as 
the Atomic Energy Commission, the St. 
Lawrence Seaway Development Corpora- 
tion, the National Science Foundation, 
which have responsibilities in the field of 
water resources, and the biggest of the re- 
gional agencies—the Tennessee Valley 
Authority—which has taken over all the 
water resources functions in its own area, 
under legislation enacted by Congress. 

Under the Public Works and Economic 
Development Act, we are setting up re- 
gional action planning commissions, 
every one of which, you can mark my 
vou will have a water resources divi- 

on. 

We have already reached, if not 
passed, the stage, of “confusion com- 
pounded.” Where is it all going to end? 

Mr. Speaker, I am not the first one who 
has taken this view of the situation. All 
the way back to the days of Teddy Roose- 
velt people have been trying to do some- 
thing about it—and what did they do? 
Set up commissions and other organiza- 
tions to study the problem—to make rec- 
ommendations. Teddy Roosevelt had 
two of them. Then the Congress got in 
the act and set up another one because it 
didn’t want the Executive to run away 
with the show. At least 25 committees or 
commissions have reported on water re- 
sources in the days since Teddy Roose- 
velt’s administration. The recommenda- 
tions and reports fill a bookshelf over 40 
feet long, when assembled with all the 
appendices and special studies and 
other reports that were put together to 
support the findings of the commissions, 
The reports themselves total more than 
20,000 pages. At 600 words to the page, 
that would be more than 12 million 
words, and most of the ideas expressed in 
them are the same. 

The idea for a Water Resources Coun- 
cil, established last year, goes back to one 
of these reports made during the days of 
Theodore Roosevelt's administration. 
The River Basin Commission idea stems 
from the same basic desire to have a sin- 
gle plan participated in by all the inter- 
ests that are involved in water resources 
that was authorized in 1917 and never 
put into effect. The idea of setting these 
up as independent commissions has been 
around ever since the Army Engineers 
stepped on a few toes when they made 
comprehensive river basin plans under 
the provisions of House Document 308 in 
1927. 

Aside from some of the regional com- 
mission reports that have been filed and 
forgotten in the last few years, Iam sur- 
prised to see that we have not had a ma- 
jor water resources study on a national 
basis since 1961. I suppose that is the 
main reason another one is now pro- 
posed. It stands to reason that some- 
thing has got to be done to straighten 
out the 50 departments and agencies that 
are involved in water resources. There 
must be some way to cut down the over- 
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lapping and duplication of programs that 
create “confusion compounded.” 

If only there were some way to turn 
all of the efforts of the Federal bureauc- 
racy to some constructive end. If all 
of the lobbying efforts of the Department 
of Agriculture against the proposal to 
extend the Bureau of Reclamation’s 
small projects loan program to the East 
could have been turned to some useful 
purpose, what great works could have 
been accomplished. This same group 
did not say a word in 1956 when the De- 
partment of Agriculture program was ex- 
tended to the Western States so it could 
do the same job there that the Bureau of 
Reclamation had been doing since 1902. 

How many agencies have become in- 
volved in the study of means and meas- 
ures of attacking the drought in the 
Northeast? Secretary Udall made a re- 
port for the President and last year we 
authorized the Department of the Army, 
Corps of Engineers, to make a study. 
The Water Resources Council then got 
in the act, and finally, the other day, a 
special committee of the Office of Saline 
Water and Atomic Energy Commission 
and the Council of Economic Advisers 
made another report on a proposal for a 
desalting plant to help New York City 
solve its water problems. 

Right now pollution abatement seems 
to be the field of greatest interest. Not 
only do we have the Federal programs 
divided among the Federal Water Pol- 
lution Control Administration, in the In- 
terior Department, with the public 
health aspects of the pollution abate- 
ment function being retained in the Pub- 
lic Health Service, of the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, but we 
have recently had a report by the Presi- 
dent’s Science Advisory Committee, and 
another report, paid for with Federal 
money, by the National Academy of Sci- 
ences—National Research Council Com- 
mittee on Pollution Abatement. How 
many reports have been made on pollu- 
tion abatement? I do not think anybody 
could ever count. And how many more 
are going to have to be made before we 
actually get down to the business of doing 
something about the pollution of our 
environment? j 

It is easy to bring up all these evidences 
of overlapping and duplication but it 
is not so easy to do something about it. 
President Warren G. Harding tried to 
combine some of the agencies back in 
the early twenties. He did not get very 
far. I cannot find any record that Cal 
Coolidge ever tried. But Herbert 
Hoover did and his efforts went down to 
ignominious defeat. 

Franklin Roosevelt met his match 
when he tried to bring the water func- 
tions of the Corps of Engineers into com- 
bination with the water functions of the 
Department of the Interior. Herbert 
Hoover made the same recommendation 
again during the Truman administration 
but. this one was too much for Harry 
Truman to even try to handle. The 
proposal was buried when the President 
took a flight out to the Missouri Basin 
with the Chief of Engineers. 

Nobody has even attempted to bring 
these agencies together in the Eisen- 
hower and the Johnson administrations. 
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We did our best to set up a workable 
water resources council last year but 
the bureaucratic efforts of all the depart- 
ments and agencies kept us from doing 
an effective job. The Water Resources 
Council is so hamstrung by the provi- 
sions which delineate its responsibilities 
that in 12 months they have not been 
able to get the thing off the ground. I 
wish I could tell where it is all going 
to end. 

The only thing I can be sure of is that 
until the Congress wakes up and does 
something about it, the water resources 
field is going to stay in the state of 
“confusion compounded.” 

Mr. Speaker, at my request, the Li- 
brary of Congress provided a compilation 
of the agencies involved in dealing with 
water resources. 

I wish to have this compilation incor- 
porated as a part of my remarks. 
[From the Library of Congress Legislative 

Reference Service, Washington, D.C., July 

29, 1966] 

FEDERAL WATER RESOURCES AGENCIES AND 

COMMISSIONS 
(By Theodore M. Schad, Senior Specialist in 

Engineering and Public Works and Eliza- 

beth Boswell, Analyst in Conservation and 

Public Works) 

INTRODUCTION 

This report is prepared to provide a compi- 
lation and a brief description of the purposes 
and functions of all existing Federal agen- 
cies having responsibilities pertaining to 
water resources and temporary commissions 
and committees that have made studies of 
water resources. The report is divided into 
two parts. 

The first part deals with the permanent 
Federal agencies having responsibilities in 
the field of water resources. These respon- 
sibilities are divided among 27 agencies in 
eight Cabinet departments, and eight inde- 
pendent agencies. In addition, three agen- 
cies operating within the Executive Office of 
the President exercise responsibilities in the 
water resources field, for a grand total of 38 
agencies which have a specific responsibility 
on some aspect of Federal water resources 
activities. A number of other agencies, such 
as the General Accounting Office, which has 
the responsibility for auditing the operations 
of Federal water resources agencies, and 
therefore has a considerable group of experts 
having knowledge of Federal water resources 
activities, and the Department of Justice, re- 
sponsible for legal work in connection with 
such activities, have not been included in the 
compilation, because their responsibilities are 
dependent on primary activity of other agen- 
cies. Likewise, agencies such as the military 
departments and the agencies of the General 
Services Administration, which engage in 
water resources activities such as water sup- 
ply, pollution control, and power generation 
solely for their own installations, are omitted. 

The second part of this report gives a brief 
rundown and description of the more im- 
portant temporary committees and commis- 
sions which have reviewed various aspects of 
water resources policy during the 20th cen- 
tury. A great many other committees and 
commissions haye undoubtedly made reports 
which touch on this field, but only those 
most generally recognized as having had some 
impact on the fleld of water resources are in- 
cluded in the compilation. 

The Congress itself, with its many commit- 
tees having responsibilities for and making 
studies of various water resources activities, 
is not included except that several of the 
temporary committees which had a specific 
mission to make recommendations involving 
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water resources policy are included in Part 
II 


PART I. PERMANENT FEDERAL AGENCIES 


The Executive Branch of the Government 
of the United States is organized into 11 de- 
partments and a number of independent 
agencies. The eight departments having re- 
sponsibilities in one or more areas of water 
resources activity are Agriculture, Commerce, 
Defense, Health, Education, and Welfare, 
Housing and Urban Development, Interior, 
State, and Treasury. A description of the 
water-related activities of these departments 
is included hereinafter. 

The three departments not included are 
Justice, Labor, and Post Office. The Depart- 
ment of Justice has the role of representing 
the United States in any lawsuits involving 
water resources matters such as, for example, 
the Arizona v. California suit, and other legal 
matters involved with water resources. The 
Department of Labor is involved with setting 
wage rates for contractors on Federal water 
resource projects and is also interested in 
water resources from the viewpoint of their 
effect on economic activity and the creation 
of jobs. Thus, in the final analysis, only the 
Post Office Department, among the 11 Cabi- 
net level departments, can be considered to 
lack responsibilities in the field of water re- 
sources, 

Activities of agencies of the Executive Office 
of the President and of eight independent 
agencies in the water resources field are dis- 
cussed immediately following the Cabinet 
departments. 


Department of Agriculture 


The Department of Agriculture was created 
by act of Congress approved May 15, 1862 (12 
Stat. 387; 5 U.S.C. 511, 514, 516). The major 
functions of the Department of Agriculture 
that involve water resources are aid to 
farmers in planning and installing erosion 
control and other soil and water conservation 
measures; water supply and sewerage facil- 
ities on farms and in rural communities; 
flood prevention and control works; and man- 
agement of that part of the Nation’s water- 
sheds that are included in the national for- 
ests. Operating responsibilities in these fields 
are divided among the Agricultural Stabiliza- 
tion and Conservation Service, the Farmer’s 
Home Administration, the Forest Service, and 
the Soil Conservation Service. Responsibil- 
ities of these agencies are described below. 
In addition, the Department has agencies 
such as Agricultural Research Service, Eco- 
nomic Research Service, and the Cooperative 
State Research Service that are engaged in, 
or provide funds for, research in matters re- 
lating to water resources, and the Rural Elec- 
trification Administration that has an inter- 
est in the development of hydroelectric power 
to supply its cooperatives. For the purposes 
of this report, these are not considered as 
having primary responsibilities in the field 
of water resources, although they could be 
listed. 


Agricultural Stabilization and Conservation 
Service 

The Agricultural Stabilization and Conser- 
vation Service was established June 6, 1961, 
by the Secretary of Agriculture to replace 
previous agencies which had similar func- 
tions. 

The principal water-related activities of 
the ASCS are financial and technical as- 
sistance to individual farmers for installing 
needed soil, water, woodland, and wildlife 
conserving practices, through the Agricul- 
tural Conservation Program; and disaster 
relief, through direct assistance to farmers 
and ranchers whose supplies have been de- 
stroyed or whose farmlands have been seri- 
ously damaged by widespread flood or 
drought. 

The Agricultural Conservation Program 
was authorized by the Soil Conservation and 
Domestic Allotment Act of 1936. Through 
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it, the Government shares costs to farmers 
and ranchers in establishing permanent pro- 
tective cover, conservation and disposal of 
water, temporary protection of soil from 
wind and water erosion, and emergency con- 
servation measures in designated disaster 
areas to control damage from floods, hurri- 
canes, and other natural disasters. 


Farmers Home Administration 


Farmers Home Administration operates 
under three principal statutes: Consolidated 
Farmers Home Administration Act of 1961 
(7 U.S.C. 1921), as amended by the Act of 
October 7, 1965 (79 Stat. 931); title V of the 
Housing Act of 1949 (42 U.S.C. 1471); and 
part A, title ITI of the Economic Opportunity 
Act of 1964 (42 U.S.C. 2851). 

This agency provides credit, technical, and 
management assistance to rural groups for 
developing community water supply and 
sewerage systems, and to local organizations 
to help finance the non-Federal costs of 
watershed projects, Authority for the latter 
loans is contained in the Watershed Protec- 
tion and Flood Prevention Act of 1954 (16 
U.S.C. 1006a). 

Forest Service 


The act of February 1, 1905, transferred the 
national forest reserves from the Department 
of Interior to Agriculture, and the agency 
which supervises them was officially named 
by the Agricultural Appropriation Act of 1906 
(33 Stat. 861). 

In its duties of promoting conservation and 
best use of the Nation’s forest lands, the 
Service manages watersheds for the regula- 
tion of streamflow, reduction of flood danger 
and soll erosion; and for the protection of 
sources of water for power, irrigation, naviga- 
tion, and municipal and industrial supply. 
Water-based recreation is provided at lakes 
and reservoirs within the National Forests. 


Soil Conservation Service 


The Soil Conservation Service was estab- 
lished under authority of the Soil Conser- 
vation Act of 1935 (49 Stat. 163; 16 U.S.C. 
590a-f). It is responsible for carrying on a 
national soil and water conservation program 
in cooperation with landowners and oper- 
ators and other Federal, State, and local 
agencies, as well as other specific water re- 
sources activities authorized by specific acts 
of Congress. 

The water conservation aspects of the pro- 
gram consist of technical help to locally 
organized and operated soil conservation 
districts and to local sponsors of watershed 
protection projects. SCS has the responsi- 
bility for the watershed activities and river 
basin surveys and investigations of the De- 
partment, as well as the Great Plains soil 
and water conservation programs. Under 
the Watershed Protection and Flood Pre- 
vention Act of 1954 (68 Stat. 666; 16 U.S.C. 
1001-1007) , local sponsors are given technical 
and financial help for structural measures 
for flood prevention, fish and wildlife de- 
velopment, recreation, and agricultural and 
municipal water supply in watersheds up to 
250,000 acres in size. Under an earlier pro- 
gram authorized by the Flood Control Act 
of 1944, SCS plans and installs flood pre- 
vention measures and practices in 11 major 
watersheds comprising approximately 30 
million acres. River basin surveys are un- 
dertaken at the request of cooperating State 
or Federal agencies to serve as the base for 
coordinated resource development of river 
basin areas. 

SCS also has leadership within the De- 
partment of Agriculture for establishing 
public recreation areas in connection with 
watershed projects, and make snow surveys 
for forecasting water supply in the Western 
States to provide advice to irrigation farmers 
and other water users. 


Department of Commerce 
The Department of Commerce has only 
one agency having primary responsibilities in 
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the field of water resources. This is the 
Environmental Science Services Administra- 
tion. The St. Lawrence Seaway Development 
Corporation is under the supervision of the 
Secretary of Commerce, but it is an inde- 
pendent agency. In addition, Commerce has 
agencies such as Business and Defense Sery- 
ices Administration which provide assistance 
to industry, including the water and sewer- 
age industries; the Bureau of Public Roads, 
which has substantial responsibilities to pro- 
vide technical assistance to States in con- 
nection with the drainage facilities of the 
national highway program; and the Bureau 
of Standards, which does research in hy- 
draulics. These agencies are not listed 
herein as water resources agencies, although 
it must be recognized that the highway 
drainage program under supervision of the 
Bureau of Public Roads is one of the largest 
governmental programs concerned with 
water control. 

Commerce has the unique distinction of 
having reduced the number of agencies in- 
volved in water resources within the last ten 
years through the combination of the 
Weather Bureau and the Coast and Geodetic 
Survey into Environmental Science Services 
Administration. Discussion of the program 
of this agency follows. 


Environmental Science Services 
Administration 


On July 13, 1965, the merger of the Weather 
Bureau and the Coast and Geodetic Survey 
into Environmental Science Services Admin- 
istration, referred to as ESSA, became effec- 
tive. In October, the Central Radio Propa- 
gation Laboratory became the third element 
of the new agency. 

ESSA's water resource related activities in- 
clude worldwide weather forecasts, solutions 
to air and water pollution problems, warn- 
ings of floods, storms, and other hazards of 
nature, research on weather modification and 
storm re-routing, and hydrometeorological 
studies for the other Federal water resources 
agencies. 

Department of Defense 

The Department of Defense, through the 
civil functions of the Corps of Engineers, has 
the oldest and largest of the Federal water 
resources programs, This goes back to the 
year 1824, when, the engineers of the United 
States Army being the only body of engi- 
neers within the Federal establishment, they 
were given responsibility for work on rivers 
and harbors for navigation. Over the years, 
responsibilities in the fields of flood control, 
hydroelectric power, municipal and indus- 
trial water supply, recreation, and planning 
for all functions of water resources develop- 
ment were added by statute. The program 
has grown substantially in recent years to a 
level of over $114 billion annually. The pro- 
gram is administratively directed by the 
Secretary of the Army who reports to the 
President on this program, through the Bu- 
reau of the Budget, without involving the 
Secretary of Defense. 

Corps of Engineers: Civil Functions 

The civil works function of the Corps of 
Engineers cover a broad water resource de- 
velopment program including the investiga- 
tion, design, construction, and operation and 
maintenance of works for navigation, beach 
erosion control, flood control, hydroelectric 
power generation, water supply, water qual- 
ity control, recreation, fish and wildlife pres- 
ervation, hurricane protection, and related 
uses of water resources. The major func- 
tions are usually considered as being navi- 
gation, flood control, multiple purpose proj- 
ects including power, and beach erosion 
control. The work is under the direction of 
the Chief of Engineers, and is carried out 
through 10 division offices, and 44 district 
offices scattered over the 50 States, most of 
which have parallel functions in the field 
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of military construction. Special boards 
dealing with rivers and harbors and coastal 
engineering have been created within the 
Corps of Engineers to give technical advice, 
and make recommendations with respect to 
projects. 
Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare 

The Department of Health, Education and 
Welfare was created by Reorganization Plan 
No. 1 of 1953. Under provisions of the act 
approved April 1, 1953 (67 Stat. 18; 5 U.S.C. 
623), the Plan became effective on April 11, 
1953. Water resources activities of the De- 
partment are handled by the Public Health 


Service, 
Public Health Service 


Most of the water pollution control activi- 
ties, which were the principal water re- 
sources functions of the Public Health Sery- 
ice, were transferred to the Federal Water 
Pollution Control Administration in Decem- 
ber 1965. The new agency in turn was trans- 
ferred to the Department of the Interior on 
May 10, 1966, under Reorganization Plan No, 
2 of 1966. 

The Public Health Service retains respon- 
sibilities given it under Section 301 of the 
Public Health Service Act (42 U.S.C. 241) in 
connection with public health aspects of 
water pollution, These responsibilities in- 
clude research, investigations, experiments, 
demonstrations, and studies of water puri- 
fication, sewage treatment, and pollution of 
lakes and streams as they affect public 
health, with particular programs involving 
radiological health, solid waste disposal, and 
interstate quarantine. 

The Public Health Service also advises 
other Federal agencies with respect to the 
health aspects of inclusion of storage for 
streamflow regulation for water quality con- 
trol in Federal reservoirs. The Public Health 
Service is responsible for setting standards 
for the quality of water utilized in interstate 
commerce, 

Department of Housing and Urban 
Development 

The Department of Housing and Urban 
Development was created by the act ap- 
proved August 10, 1965 (79 Stat. 451). The 
Department is involved in problems relating 
to the Nation's cities and urban areas and 
thus is involved in urban water resources 
problems in the fields of water supply, sew- 
erage, and storm drainage. These functions 
were carried on primarily by the Community 
Facilities Administration, which was created 
as a part of the Housing and Home Finance 
Agency by. authority of the Administrator’s 
Organizational Order 1, dated December 23, 
1954. The functions appear to have been 
divided among two new agencies, under the 
Assistant Secretary for Metropolitan Devel- 
opment, which are discussed below. 

Land and Facilities Development 
Administration 

This agency makes grants to local public 
bodies and agencies to finance specific proj- 
ects for basic public water facilities, includ- 
ing works for the storage, treatment, purifi- 
cation and distribution of water; and for 
basic public sewer facilities, other than 
treatment plants, in accordance with the 
provisions of Section 702 of the Housing and 
Urban Development Act of 1965 (79 Stat. 
451). Under Section 1107, loans to private 
nonprofit corporations to finance such facil- 
ities are authorized where there is no exist- 
ing public body able to construct them. 

Office of Planning Standards and 
Coordination 

This agency administers a program of 
interest-free advances to State and local 
public agencies for planning public works, 
including water and sewer facilities, under 
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the provisions of section 702(e) of the Hous- 
ing Act of 1954 (40 U.S.C. 462). 


Department of the Interior 


The Department of the Interior, created in 
1849, has the widest range of responsibilities 
in the fleld of water resources, going from 
major construction programs for the 
reclamation of arid lands and multiple pur- 
pose river basin development in the West, to 
a massive program of grants for water pollu- 
tion abatement all over the Nation, and re- 
search into the frontiers of human knowl- 
edge in the field of water. The Department’s 
responsibilities are carried on through the 
activities of 15 separate agencies which will 
be discussed hereinafter. Supervision over 
the far-flung activities of these agencies is 
divided among five assistant secretaries, em- 
bracing the fields of Water and Power De- 
velopment, Fish and Wildlife and Parks, 
Public Land Management, Mineral Resources, 
and, most recently, Water Quality. Staff as- 
sistance and advice in the field of water is 
provided by offices of the Department, such 
as the Resources Program Staff and the Office 
of the Science Adviser. The Departmental 
offices are not considered water resources 
agencies for the purposes of this report. 


Office of Water Resources Research 


The Office of Water Resources Research ad- 
ministers the program of water resources 
research and training authorized by the act 
of July 17, 1964 (78 Stat. 329; 42 U.S.C, 1961). 
The program promotes and supports research 
in water and water related resources and 
activities through water resources research 
institutes in each of the 50 States and Puerto 
Rico. The institutes are connected either 
with land grant colleges or an equivalent 
institution, and in general have a mission in 
water resources similar to that of the agri- 
cultural experiment stations in agriculture. 
Title II of the Act, which was modified and 
expanded by the Act of April 19, 1966, (80 
Stat. 129) provides for grants and contracts 
ae water resources research at other institu- 

ons. 

Office of Saline Water 


The Office of Saline Water was established 
to carry out the research program authorized 
by the Act of July 3, 1952, as amended and 
extended by the Acts of June 29, 1955, 
September 2, 1958, September 22, 1961, and 
August 11, 1965, seeking practical and 
economic means of transforming sea, or other 
saline, brackish, or minerally charged waters 
into water suitable for agriculture, industry, 
and people. The work ts carried on primarily 
through grants and contracts with educa- 
tional institutions, scientific organizations, 
industrial or engineering firms, individuals, 
and other agencies of government, for re- 
search and work on technical aspects, 

The Saline Water Demonstration Act of 
September 2, 1958 (72 Stat. 1706; 42 U.S.C. 
1958a—g) expanded the program by authoriz- 
ing five demonstration plants, each using 
a different desalting method. Under the 1961 
Act, the Secretary may ask the Congress to 
authorize construction of additional demon- 
stration plants whenever he judges a new 
concept or method justifies it. He is also- 
authorized to work with foreign govern- 
ments, looking to the advancement of the 
art of desalting. 

United States Fish and Wildlife Service 

Created by the Fish and Wildlife Act of 
1956 (70 Stat. 1119; 16 U.S.C. 742b), this 
bureau is responsible for overall policies 
affecting fish and wildlife. Action programs 
for fish and wildlife conservation are carried 
on by two subsidiary agencies, the Bureau 
of Commercial Fisheries and the Bureau of 
Sport Fisheries and Wildlife. 

Bureau of Commercial Fisheries 

This Bureau concerns itself with marine 

and inland fisheries: biological research on 
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species, the size of fish resources, their de- 
cline or increase, and the development and 
conservation of commercial fishery resources. 
Since the habitat of fish is water, this bureau 
is concerned with water quality and water 
adequacy. It coordinates its activities with 
State agencies in interstate waters and with 
Federal agencies on water projects of Fed- 
eral agencies, and with non-Federal agen- 
cies operating under Federal licenses, to in- 
sure economic management and conserva- 
tion of the fishery resources of all the coasts 
of the United States as well as the Great 
Lakes and other inland waters. 

Bureau of Sport Fisheries and Wildlife 

This Bureau works to insure the survival 
and growth of the Nation’s wild birds, mam- 
mals, and sport fish for their recreational 
and economic value. Wetlands, sanctuaries 
near water, and such other provisions tie 
the work of this Bureau to water resources 
activities. In the river planning programs, 
the Bureau examines the effects on fish and 
wildlife that could result from Federal water 
use projects, and from projects of public 
and private groups operating under Federal 
license. The Fish and Wildlife Coordina- 
tion Act, the Federal Power Act, and the 
Watershed Protection and Flood Prevention 
Act authorize the Bureau to be in on the 
planning. 

Bureau of Indian Affairs 

This agency is responsible for irrigation, 

and other water resources activi- 
ties in connection with Indian Reservations. 
It plans, constructs, operates, and maintains 
water resource projects, and provides tech- 
nical assistance to the Indians, toward the 
end of making them economically self-suf- 
ficient. 

Some of its major work, such as the 
Navajo Indian Irrigation Project, is per- 
formed by the Bureau of Reclamation. 

Geological Survey 

The Geological Survey was established by 
the act of March 3, 1879 (20 Stat. 394; 43 
U.S.C. 31), and its functions were expanded 
by subsequent authorizations, The early 
work of the Survey involving water resources 
included classifying lands available for ir- 
rigation, identifying hydroelectric power 
sites, stream gaging and determining the 
water supply of the United States, making 
topographic maps, and doing chemical and 
physical research involving water. 

The Survey determines the source, quan- 
tity, quality, distribution, movement, and 
availability of both surface and ground wa- 
ters. It investigates floods and droughts, 
their magnitude, frequency, and relation to 
climatic and physiographic factors, It 
studies and reports on such matters as water 
requirements for industrial, domestic, and 
agricultural purposes, the physical and 
chemical quality of water resources, and the 
relation of water quality and suspended sedi- 
ment load to various aspects of water re- 
sources development. It makes special hy- 
drologic studies of the interrelationships 
between climate, topography, vegetation, 
soils, and water supply. It gives scientific 
and technical assistance in hydrologic fields 
to other Federal agencies. It coordinates 
the national water data acquisition work of 
Federal agencies. The Survey furnishes en- 
gineering supervision for certain Federal 
power permits and licenses. 


Bureau of Land Management 

The Bureau of Land Management was 
created.on July 16, 1946, through the con- 
solidation of the General Land Office (1812) 
and the Grazing Service (1934) in accordance 
with the provisions of sections 402 and 403 
of the President’s Reorganization Plan of 
1946 (5 U.S.C. 183y-16). Its primary func- 
tion is to administer resources involved in 
about 800 million acres of Federal lands, 
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of which it has exclusive jurisdiction over 
477 million acres. The primary aspects of 
the Bureau's activities which touch on wa- 
ter are in connection with fish and wildlife 
conservation, use of public lands for hydro- 
electric power purposes, outdoor recreation, 
watershed protection and management, and 
wilderness protection. 

The watershed management program is in- 
volyed with the conservation, development, 
and use of water in preserving and protect- 
ing soil and water resources, It combines 
land treatment with regulation of surface 
water runoff to control erosion and to sta- 
bilize soil. 

The recreation and wildlife responsibilities 
include maintenance of recreation facilities, 
which frequently include water impound- 
ments. 

Hydroelectric power responsibilities are 
exercised through the Federal Power Com- 
mission under the Federal Power Act. 


National Park Service 


The National Park Service was established 
by the act of August 25, 1916 (39 Stat. 535; 
16 U.S.C. 1). There have been subsequent 
acts, executive orders, and tions 
that have added to the National Park Sys- 
tem and therefore have expanded the work 
of the National Park Service. 

The Service has the primary duty of pre- 
serving the scenery and natural and historic 
objects and wildlife of national parks, monu- 
ments, and similar reservations. In provid- 
ing areas for public enjoyment and to pro- 
tect the resources of areas under its juris- 
diction, the National Park Service is con- 
cerned with preventing stream pollution and 
other man-made detractions from the beauty 
of these areas. 


Bureau of Outdoor Recreation 


The Bureau was created to promote co- 
ordination and development of programs for 
outdoor recreation (Act of May 28, 1963, 16 
U.S.C, 4601). The Bureau reports to the As- 
sistant Secretary—Public Land Management 
and does the work prescribed in the Land and 
Water Conservation Fund Act of 1965 (78 
Stat. 897; 16 U.S.C, 4601-4). The latter Act 
provides for a program of financial assistance 
grants to States for planning, acquiring, and 
developing outdoor recreation facilities. 
Water-based recreational sites are an im- 
portant part of this program, 

Bureau of Reclamation’ 


The Reclamation Act of 1902 (32 Stat. 388; 
43 U.S.C. 371 et seq.) authorized the Secre- 
tary of the Interior to locate, construct, 
operate, and maintain works for the storage, 
diversion, and development of waters for the 
reclamation of arid and semiarid lands in 
the Western States. In June 1923, the Sec- 
retary created the position of Commissioner 
of Reclamation and established the Bureau 
of Reclamation to carry out his functions 
under this Act. 

The water resource related functions of 
the Bureau, carried on with other Interior 
Department bureaus and other Federal agen- 
cies, States, and local groups, include trans- 
forming arid and semiarid lands into produc- 
tive farms through irrigation; providing sup- 
plemental water for lands already irrigated; 
developed and administering repayment ar- 
rangements with water users; transmitting 
and selling or exchanging electric power gen- 
erated at Bureau projects and certain other 
reservoir projects not under the Bureau's 
control; reducing flood runoff; producing 
maximum economical production of hydro- 
electric power and energy consistent with 
established priorities governing the im- 
poundment and release of water for other 
purposes; regulating rivers; improving navi- 
gation; providing water for municipal, do- 
mestic, and industrial use on a repayment 
basis; conserving fish and wildlife; abating 
sedimentation, salination, and pollution of 
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streams and other water courses; and pro- 
Tome new or improved recreational facili- 


Bonneville Power Administration 

Bonneville Power Administration was cre- 
ated pursuant to the act of August 20, 1937 
(50 Stat. 731, as amended; 16 U.S.C. 832 et 
seq.) to market power produced at Federal 
hydroelectric powerplants in the Pacific 
Northwest. Its regionwide interconnecting 
transmission system is being extended as far 
as southern California by means of the high- 
voltage Pacific Northwest-Southwest inter- 
tie. The generating projects themselves are 
constructed and operated either by the Corps 
of Engineers of the Bureau of Reclamation, 
but BPA operates the dispatching center 
which divides the load among the several 
plants, thus having a direct role in the oper- 
ation of the system. 


Southwestern Power Administration 


The Southwestern Power Administration 
was created by the Secretary of the Interior 
in 1943, to carry out the Secretary’s respon- 
sibility for the sale and disposition of elec- 
tric energy generated at hydroelectric power- 
plants operated by the Federal goverment in 
the southwestern States of Arkansas, Mis- 
souri, Oklahoma, and Texas. These functions 
are assigned to the Secretary by the Flood 
= Act of 1944 (58 Stat. 890; 16 U.S.C. 
825s). 

Because of its involvement with hydro- 
electric power, SWPA participates with other 
Federal and non-Federal agencies in the com- 
prehensive planning of water resources de- 
velopments in the southwest, and in schedul- 
ing of operation of the plants from which it 
markets power. 


Southeastern Power Administration 


The Southeastern Power Administration 
was created by the Secretary of the Interior 
in 1950 to handle transmission and disposi- 
tion of electric power from Federal hydro- 
electric power plants in the southeastern 
States, under the same provisions of the 
1944 Flood Control Act which apply to South- 
western Power Administration. SEPA’s oper- 
ations are confined to the States of West 
Virginia, Virginia, North and South Carolina, 
Georgia, Florida, Alabama, Mississippi, Ten- 
nessee, and Kentucky. Its water resources 
activities involve planning for comprehen- 
sive development of water resources and oper- 
ation of Federal hydroplants. 


Federal Water Pollution Control 
Administration 


This agency was created by the Water 
Quality Act of 1965 (Public Law 89-234) 
approved October 2, 1965, to administer the 
Federal Water Pollution Control Act (33 
U.S.C. 466), formerly handled by the Public 
Health Service. The agency was transferred 
to the Department of the Interior by Reor- 
ganization Plan No. 2 of 1966, effective May 
10, 1966. 

Under the Federal Water Pollution Control 
Act the Federal government makes grants to 
State and interstate agencies to help meet 
costs of establishing and maintaining meas- 
ures for the prevention and control of water 
pollution; to public agencies and institutions 
and also to private agencies, institutions, and 
individuals on the basis of specific applica- 
tions for research and training, investiga- 
tions, and demonstrations in the field of wa- 
ter pollution control; to States or municipal- 
ities for development of projects to demon- 
strate new or improved methods of control- 
ling the pollution from storm sewers or com- 
bined storm and sanitary sewers; and to 
States or municipalities of up to 30 percent 
of the cost of constructing sewage treatment 
plants, with a limitation of $1,200,000 for 
any one municipality, or $4,800,000 for proj- 
ects serving four or more municipalities. 

The Act also provides for enforcement 
measures to reduce pollution of interstate or 
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navigable waters, including establishment of 
quality standards, conferences, and recom- 
mendations to State water pollution control 
agencies for remedial action to reduce or 
prevent pollution of interstate or navigable 
waters. Where action does not follow, the 
Secretary may request the United States At- 
torney General to institute lawsuits. 

The Act also establishes a Water Pollution 
Control Advisory Board, with members ap- 
pointed by the President from outside the 
Federal government. 

Department of State 

The Department of State becomes involyed 
in water resources because of the boundary 
waters of the United States. As a result of 
the treaty of 1909 with Great Britain, and 
various treaties with Mexico dating back to 
1889, the International Joint Commission and 
the International Boundary and Water Com- 
mission, respectively, have been created to 
deal with water resource problems on our 
northern and southern boundaries. 


International Boundary and Water Commis- 
sion—United States and Mexico 

The United States section of the Inter- 
national Boundary and Water Commission is 
the Federal agency created to carry out the 
responsibilities of the United States under 
the treaties of March 1, 1889, and subsequent 
treaties of 1905, 1933, and 1944. The United 
States Section also operates under certain 
congressional acts of 1935, 1936, and 1950. 

Principal water related activities of the 
Commission deal with construction, opera- 
tion and maintenance of the diversion dams, 
storage reservoirs, hydroelectric plants, and 
flood control works along the Rio Grande 
where it forms the boundary between the 
United States and Mexico, and flood control 
works along the lower Colorado River in the 
vicinity of the international boundary. 
Among other major projects, the Interna- 
tional Boundary and Water Commission 
operates and maintains the Falcon and 
Amistad dams, reservoirs and power plants, 
the Lower Rio Grande Flood Control Project, 
and the Rio Grande Rectification and Canal- 
ization Project in the vicinity of El Paso, 
Texas. Other responsibilities relating to 
water are involved wherever other streams 
cross. the boundary between the United 
States and Mexico, and at certain border 
communities. In such cases, the Commis- 
sion may become involved in a wider range 
of activities relating to water, including pol- 
lution abatement and water supply. 

International Joint Commission—United 

States and Canada 

The International Joint Commission was 
organized in 1911, pursuant to the treaty of 
January 11, 1909, between the United States 
and Great Britain. The purpose of the Com- 
mission is to prevent disputes regarding the 
use of boundary waters, and settle questions 
that arise between the United States and 
Canada involving rights, obligations, or in- 
terests of either, in waters along the bound- 
ary. The Commission has jurisdiction over 
all cases involving use, obstruction or diver- 
sion of boundary waters between the United 
States and Canada and also waters flowing 
from boundary waters and waters at a lower 
level than the boundary in rivers flowing 
across the boundary. Approval of the Com- 
mission is required for the construction and 
Maintenance of any works that change the 
natural level of boundary waters. 

The International Joint Commission is not 
an action agency, but operates through mak- 
ing reports and recommendations to the two 
governments dealing with such international 
water resource problems as the Niagara Falls 
beautification, Passamaquoddy tidal power 
project, pollution of the Great Lakes, and 
control of water levels of the Great Lakes. 
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Treasury Department 
The Treasury Department becomes involved 
in water resources through its supervision of 
the United States Coast Guard. 
United States Coast Guard 


The United States Coast Guard is a semi- 
military agency which becomes involved in 
water resources development through its re- 
sponsibility for provision of aids to naviga- 
tion in inland and coastal waterways. Thus, 
all reports of the Corps of Engineers recom- 
mending improvement of navigation facili- 
ties are required to include a section dealing 
with aids to navigation based on studies by 
the Coast Guard, and the Coast Guard gen- 
erally constructs, operates, and maintains 
such aids to navigation. 


Executive Office of the President 


Several agencies of the Executive Office of 
the President become involved in water re- 
sources through carrying out the President's 
responsibilities for supervision and control 
of all Federal activities in this field. The 
three agencies which appear to have primary 
responsibilties in water resources are the 
Bureau of the Budget, the Office of Science 
and Technology, and the Office of Emergency 
Planning. The water functions of these 
agencies are described hereinafter. In addi- 
tion, such agencies as the Council of Eco- 
nomic Advisors and the White House office 
become involved in matters relating to water, 
but are not considered as water resources 
agencies for the purpose of this report. 

Bureau of the Budget 

In addition to the budgetary and legisla- 
tive responsibilities which have been assigned 
to the Bureau of the Budget, this agency 
has been charged under Executive Order 9384 
with reviewing all projects proposing con- 
struction, operation, or maintenance of water 
resources facilities. Under this order, the 
comments of the Bureau of the Budget are 
required to be obtained prior to the trans- 
mittal to Congress of any report proposing 
Federal participation in such activities. The 
project review function is handled in the 
Resources and Civil Works Division of the 
Bureau of the Budget. 

Office of Science and Technology 

This agency serves as staff for the Presi- 
dent’s Science Advisor, the President’s Sci- 
ence Advisory Committee and the Federal 
Council for Sciences and Technology. The 
latter organization was established by Execu- 
tive Order 10807, dated March 13, 1959, to 
promote closer cooperation among Federal 
agencies in matters relating to science and 
technology. It consists of representatives 
of the Federal departments and agencies con- 
cerned with these fields, and has assumed 
responsibility in the field of water resources 
through the establishment of inter-agency 
committees such as the Committee on Water 
Resources Research, and the Committee on 
Atmospheric Sciences. In providing a chair- 
man and staff for such committees, the Office 
of Science and Technology is considered to 
be a water resources agency for the purpose 
of this report. 

Office of Emergency Planning 

This office is charged with the responsi- 
bility of planning for the overall management 
of resources, including water, in periods of 
emergency, and, also, with laws relating to 
Federal assistance in natural disasters, in- 
cluding flood emergencies. The agency works 
to coordinate the activities of other agencies 
which carry out the actual field work. In the 
case of flood emergencies, this is handled 
primarily by the Corps of Engineers. 

Independent Agencies 
Appalachian Regional Commission 

Established by Appalachian onal De- 
velopment Act of 1965 (79 Stat. 5; 40 U.S.C. 
App. 1) to develop plans for and coordinate 
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comprehensive programs for regional eco- 
nomic development authorized by the act. 

Among the development programs author- 
ized are those for erosion control measures, 
reclamation of land and water damaged by 
strip mining, operation of a comprehensive 
water resources survey, construction of sew- 
age treatment facilities. The comprehensive 
water resources survey is being accomplished 
through the Corps of Engineers. 


Atomic Energy Commission 


The AEC was established by the Atomic 
Energy Act of 1946 (60 Stat. 755) as amended 
by the Atomic Energy Act of 1954, as amended 
(68 Stat. 919; 42 U.S.C. 2011 et seq.). 

The principal purpose of the Atomic 
Energy Commission is to provide under na- 
tional policy for the development, use, and 
control of atomic energy. Its primary re- 
sponsibilities involving water relate to the 
control of radio-active emissions in such a 
way as to prevent danger to public health 
and, in recent years, investigations and re- 
search looking to construction of combined 
desalting and power generation plants, 


Delaware River Basin Commission 


Created by a Federal-Interstate Compact 
among the U.S. Government and the States 
of Pennsylvania, New Jersey, New York, and 
Delaware, consented to by Act of September 
27, 1961 (75 Stat. 688), the Delaware River 
Basin Commission is a Federal-State agency, 
chaired by the Secretary of the Interior. 

Commission is responsible for development 
and approval of a comprehensive plan and 
for programming, sched’ , and control- 
ling projects and activities, within the Dela- 
ware River Basin, which will provide effective 
fiood damage reduction; conservation and 
development of ground and surface water 
supplies for municipal, industrial, and agri- 
cultural uses; development of recreational 
facilities in relation to reservoirs, lakes, and 
streams; propagation of fish and game; pro- 
motion of related forestry, soil conservation, 
and watershed projects; protection and aid 
to fisheries dependent upon water resources; 
development of hydroelectric power poten- 
tialities; improved navigation; control of 
movement of salt water; abatement and con- 
trol of stream pollution; and regulation of 
stream flows to attain these goals. 


Federal Power Commission 


An independent agency created by the 
Federal Water Power Act of June 10, 1920 
(41 Stat. 1063; 16 U.S.C. 791-823) to investi- 
gate water and power development of the 
rivers of the United States and to issue 
licenses for non-Federal development thereof. 
Additional responsibilities have been assigned 
under other legislation and by Executive 
Order, 

The FPC regulates the issuance of licenses 
for construction and operation of non- 
Federal hydroelectric power projects on 
public lands or on navigable waters of the 
United States. The Commission studies 
plans for proposed dams to be construced by 
the Department of the Army, the Department 
of the Interior, or other Federal agencies, 
and makes recommendations concerning the 
installation of facilities for the development 
of hydroelectric power. It determines and 
assesses headwater benefit charges against 
the owner of any non-Federal water power 
project directly benefited by upstream im- 
provements constructed by the United States, 
its licensees or permittees. 

National Science Foundation 

Created by the National Science Founda- 
tion Act of 1950 (64 Stat. 149; 42 U.S.C. 
1861-1879), the fundamental purpose of the 
NSF is to strengthen basic research and edu- 
cation in the sciences in the United States. 
Among the Foundation’s activities involving 
water are the program of research and devel- 
opment in weather modification, grants and 
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contracts to universities and other nonprofit 
organizations to support the construction of 
laboratories or specialized facilities in water 
science, and grants for research into water 
related sciences. It supports the National 
Center for Atmospheric Research, and pro- 
vides fellowships and traineeships to grad- 
uate students in engineering, including sani- 
tary and hydrologic engineering. 

Saint Lawrence Seaway Development Cor- 

poration 


The Seaway Corporation is an independent 
agency under supervision of the Department 
of Commerce. It is authorized to construct, 
maintain, and operate in U.S. territory deep 
water navigation works in the International 
Rapids section as well as necessary dredging 
in the Thousand Islands section of the Saint 
Lawrence River. 

It was established by the Act of May 13, 
1954 (68 Stat. 92; 33 U.S.C. 981) and works 
in close coordination with the St. Lawrence 
Seaway Authority of Canada in maintaining 
and operating the St. Lawrence Seaway. Its 
activities are coordinated with the Hydro- 
electric Power Commission of Ontario, and 
the Power Authority of the State of New 
York, which have constructed and operate 
power facilities in connection with develop- 
ment of the St. Lawrence. 


Tennessee Valley Authority 


The TVA is a corporation created by the 
Act of May 18, 1933 (48 Stat. 58: 16 U.S.C. 
831-831dd). The statute provides for the 
development of the Tennessee River and its 
tributaries for navigation, flood control, and 
the generation and disposition of hydroelec- 
tric power. 


Water Resources Council 


Title I of the Water Resources Planning 
Act of 1965 (Public Law 89-80 July 22, 1965) 
established the Water Resources Council as 
a cabinet-level agency, composed of the Sec- 
retaries of Agriculture, Army, Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare, and Interior and the chair- 
man of the Federal Power Commission. The 
Council has primary responsibilities for con- 
tinuing studies and periodic assessments of 
the adequacy of water supplies in the United 
States, for maintaining a continuing study 
of the relation of regional or river basin plans 
to the requirements of larger regions of the 
Nation, for appraising adequacy of Federal 
programs, and for making recommendations 
to the President with respect to Federal poli- 
cies and programs. 

The Council is to establish principles, 
standards, and procedures for Federal par- 
ticipation in the preparation of comprehen- 
sive regional or river basin plans, and for the 
formulation and evaluation of Federal water 
and related land resource projects. 


PART II. TEMPORARY COMMITTEES AND 
COMMISSIONS 

Federal involvement in the field of water 
resources has been a subject of controversy 
for more than a hundred and fifty years, and 
for at least that long has been the object of 
study by numerous special commissions and 
committees created for that sole purpose. 
Numerous other commissions and commit- 
tees created for the purpose of fostering ef- 
ficiency in government have seized on water 
resources as a fruitful feld for improvement 
of governmental policies and procedures. 
This section lists and describes briefly 25 of 
the more important of these groups, starting 
with those created during the conservation 
movement which flowered during the first 
decade of the twentieth century. 

Coverage is limited to bodies created by 
Presidential or congressional action to func- 
tion during a limited period of time. Thus, 
standing committees of Congress, and co- 
ordinating committees such as the Federal 
Inter-Agency Committee on Water Resources, 
and the continuing field Inter-Agency River 
Basin Committees are omitted, even though 
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many of these groups have made important 
studies in the field of water resources. 

More complete information on the com- 
mittees and commissions through 1959 is 
contained in Committee Print No. 2, Senate 
Select Committee on National Water Re- 
sources, October 1959, which summarizes the 
circumstances surrounding the various 
bodies and their recommendations in a 46- 
page document. 


Inland Waterways Commission 


This Commission was appointed by Presi- 
dent Theodore Roosevelt on March 14, 1907, 
to look into and prepare a report on a com- 
prehensive plan for the improvement and 
control of the river systems of the United 
States. The Committee, which consisted of 
two members of the House of Representa- 
tives, two Senators, and five experts from 
agencies of the Federal government involved 
with water resources, made reports on sub- 
jects including navigable waters and canals 
of the United States, commerce among the 
States, industrial water supplies, hydro-elec- 
tric power, relation of water conservation to 
flood prevention and navigation, the general 
relation between forests and streams, and 
other subjects involved with comprehensive 
water resource development. 

These reports and the recommendations of 
the Committee were issued on February 3, 
1908, and published as Senate Document 325, 
60th Congress, lst Session. 


National Conservation Commission 


The National Conservation Commission 
consisted of four groups of 12 experts each 
in the fields of water, forests, lands, and 
minerals, appointed by President Roosevelt 
to make an inventory of the natural re- 
sources of the United States in cooperation 
wiht the Executive departments of the gov- 
ernment, State officers, and national organi- 
zations. The Commission operated under 
authority of Executive Order No. 809, dated 
June 8, 1908, and its nine-man executive 
committee was under the chairmanship of 
Gifford Pinchot, who was then Secretary of 
the Interior, 

The three-volume report of the National 
Conservation Commission was completed on 
January 22, 1909, and printed as Senate Docu- 
ment 676, 60th Congress, 2d Session. It ad- 
vocated a vigorous policy of conservation and 
gave added recognition to the interrelation- 
ship of the various uses of water. 

National Waterways Commission 

The National Waterways Commission was 
established by the River and Harbor Act of 
March 3, 1909 (25 Stat. 815). It consisted 
of five Senators and seven members of the 
House of Representatives, and was assigned 
the duty of investigating questions pertain- 
ing to water transportation and the improve- 
ment of waterways, and making recommen- 
dations to Congress thereon. 

The preliminary report of the Commission 
was submitted in January 1910, and the final 
report in 1912. The two reports were pub- 
lished as Senate Document 469, 62nd Con- 
gress, 2d Session. The recommendations 
covered numerous specific navigation propos- 
als as well as general recommendations deal- 
ing with control of public terminals, the 
practicability of flood control reservoirs, the 
influence of forests. upon navigability of 
streams, and the need for legislation for the 
development and control of water power. 


Waterways Commission 

The Rivers and Harbors Act of August 8, 
1917 (40 Stat. 250), created a Waterways 
Commission to consist of seven members to 
be appointed by the President of the United 
States, at least one of which was to be chosen 
from the Engineer Corps of the Army, one 
to be an expert hydraulic engineer from civil 
life, and the remaining five to be either from 
civil life or the public service. 
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The purpose of the Commission was to 
bring into coordination and cooperation the 
engineering, scientific, and constructive 
services, bureaus, boards, and commissions 
of the several governmental departments of 
the United States, and commissions created 
by Congress that related to study, develop- 
ment or control of waterways and water re- 
sources, and subjects related thereto. 

Senator Newlands, principal proponent of 
the Waterways Commission, died shortly af- 
ter the legislation to create it was enacted, 
and the members of the Commission were 
never appointed by the President. The 
language creating the Commission was ex- 
pressly repealed in the Federal Water Power 
Act of 1920. 


Joint Committee on Reorganization of the 
Executive Departments 


This Committee was created under a joint 
resolution adopted December 17, 1920 (S.J. 
Res. 191, 66th Congress), and amended by a 
joint resolution approved May 5, 1921 (S.J. 
Res. 282, 67th Congress). The Committee 
consisted of two Senators and two members 
of the House of Representatives and one rep- 
resentative of the President. 

The Joint Committee considered recom- 
mendations made by President Harding, and 
made recommendations for reorganization of 
the Government, including reorganization of 
the Executive departments dealing with 
water resources. The recommendations are 
printed as House Document 356, 68th Con- 
gress, 1st Session. 


President’s Committee on Water Flow 


President Franklin D. Roosevelt’s Commit- 
tee on Water Flow consisted of the Secre- 
taries of the Interior, War, Agriculture, and 
Labor, who were requested by the President 
to report on a comprehensive plan for the 
improvement and development of the rivers 
of the United States, with a view to giving 
Congress information to provide guidance for 
legislation which would provide for the 
maximum amount of flood control, naviga- 
tion, irrigation, and development of hydro- 
electric power. The report was to be made 
in response to resolutions adopted February 
2, 1934, by the Senate and the House of Rep- 
resentatives (Senate Resolution 164 and 
House Resolution 248, 73d Congress, 2d 
Session). 

The report of this Committee was made on 
June 4, 1934, and issued as House Document 
395, 83d Congress, 2d Session. The Commit- 
tee selected 10 drainage basins for projects 
for further development of comprehensive 
plans, and recommended that it be allowed 
to continue to function in order to develop 
more specific plans. 


Mississippi Valley Committee of the Public 
Works Administration 

This Committee was created to make a 
plan for the use and control of water within 
the Mississippi River drainage basin. The 
Committee consisted of two members from 
the Corps of Engineers, including the Chief 
of Engineers, and seven experts in various 
fields of resource conservation. 

The Committee made its report on October 
1, 1934, with specific recommendations on 
the various river basins in the Mississippi 
Valley, and called for consideration of the 
interrelated interests of the entire Mississippi 
River system. 

National Resources Board—Water 
Planning Committee 

The National Resources Board was created 
on June 30, 1934, by Executive Order No, 
6777. It consisted of five of the Cabinet 
Secretaries, the Federal Emergency Relief 
Administrator, and three other members 
from outside the Government. The Water 
Planning Committee consisted of eight ex- 
perts in this field, with the assistance of an 
executive engineer and a secretary. 
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The National Resources Board's report 
dealing with water resources was submitted 
to the President on December 1, 1934, and 
proposed the establishment of a permanent 
water planning section to assemble basic 
data, to proceed rapidly with constructive 
programs for water resource development, 
making full use of existing public agencies, 
and to investigate water pollution in all its 
phases. 


National Resources Committee—Water 
Resources Committee 


The National Resources Committee was or- 
ganized in June 1935, under Executive Order 
7065, which reconstituted the National Re- 
sources Board. The Water Resources Com- 
mittee consisted of 12 water experts, includ- 
ing the heads of various Federal agencies in- 
volved with water resources. 

The Water Resources Committee made re- 
ports on drainage basin development in 1936 
and 1937. The recommendations and a sum- 
mary of the 1936 drainage basin report were 
included in House Document 140, 75th Con- 
gress, Ist session, issued February 3, 1937. 

The Water Resources Committee made 10 
other reports before it was succeeded by the 
National Resources Planning Board. 


Select Committee To Investigate the Execu- 
tive Agencies of the Government 


Senate Resolution 217 of the 74th Congress, 
adopted on February 24, 1936, created a Sen- 
ate Select Committee to investigate the Exec- 
utive agencies of the Government. Mem- 
bership of the Committee consisted of five 
Senators under the chairmanship of Senator 
Byrd of Virginia. 

The Select Committee ordered studies un- 
dertaken by the Brookings Institution, iook- 
ing to the reorganization of the Executive 
agencies of the Government in a more func- 
tional manner, Chapter 6 of the report dealt 
with Government activities in the fleld cf 
public works and water resources, and pro- 
posed some major changes, including the 
establishment of a Department of Trans- 
portation, and the removal of the water 
resources functions of the Corps of Engi- 
neers from the War Department. 

The report of the Brookings Institution was 
issued as Senate Report No. 1275 of the 75th 
Congress. 

President’s Committee on Administrative 
Management 


This Committee was created by the Pres- 
ident, and it made a report to him on Jan- 
uary 8, 1937, which was printed as Senate 
Document No. 8, 75th Congress, 1st Session. 
The three-member committee, appointed by 
the President, with Louis Brownlow as Chair- 
man, made recommendations for sweeping 
reorganization of the Government, to include 
12 major executive departments, including 
one for conservation and one for public 
works. This would have involved major re- 
organization of the water resources activ- 
ities of the Federal Government. 

National Resources Planning Board 

This agency was created by Reorganization 
Plan No. 1, effective July 1, 1939, under a 
resolution of approval dated June 7, 1939, to 
plan for the development and utilization of 
the natural resources of the Nation. The 
Board made numerous reports on various 
phases of water resources, continuing the 
work started by the National Resources 
Board and National Resources Committee in 
this field. It was abolished by the Act ap- 
proved June 26, 1943, effective August 31, 
1943. 

Commission on Reorganization of the Execu- 
tive Branch of the Government (First 
Hoover Commission) 

The First Hoover Commission was created 
by the Act of July 7, 1947, to make recom- 
mendations to Congress looking to the pro- 
motion of economy, efficiency, and improve- 
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ment of service in the transaction of the pub- 
lic business in the Executive Branch of the 
Government. The Hoover Commission had 
task forces on natural resources, water re- 
source projects, and public works, each of 
which made reports involving water re- 
sources. 

Numerous recommendations involving 
water resources activities of the Federal Gov- 
ernment were included in the final recom- 
mendations of the Commission on the De- 
partment of the Interior, published as House 
Document 122, 8ist Congress, Ist Session, 
March 17, 1949. 


President’s Water Resources Policy 
Commission 


President Truman created a Water Re- 
sources Policy Commission on January 3, 
1950, under the terms of Executive Order 
10095. The Commission consisted of seven 
members from private life, under the chair- 
manship of Morris L. Cooke, a consulting 
engineer. 

The report of the Cooke Commission, 
issued in December 1950, contained more 
than a hundred recommendations for the 
improvement of national water resources 
policies. Two additional yolumes issued by 
the Commission covered plans for develop- 
ment of water resources of ten rivers and a 
review of water resources law. 


President’s Materials Policy Commission 


President Truman created a Materials 
Policy Commission, chaired by William 8. 
Paley, on January 22, 1951, to study the 
broader and longer range aspects of the 
Nation’s materials problems. 

The five-member Commission submitted 
a report on June 2, 1952, which included con- 
sideration of water resources as a material 
needed for industry. 


Arkansas-White and Red Basins Inter-Agency 
Committee 

This Committee was created by President 
Truman to make the study of the water re- 
sources of these river basins authorized by 
the Flood Control Act of 1950. The Com- 
mittee included members from the Federal 
departments involved in water resources, and 
representatives of the States of the basin, 
under chairmanship of the Department of 
the Army. 

The Committee’s report, published as Sen- 
ate Document No, 18, of the 85th Congress, 
Ist Session, January 30, 1957, laid out a 
framework plan for development of the 
water resources of the basin. Following 
completion of this report, the Committee 
was disbanded, but another committee hav- 
ing the same name was subsequently estab- 
lished. 


New England-New York Interagency 
Committee 

This Committee likewise was created by 
President Truman to conduct a study author- 
ized in the Flood Control Act of 1950. Its 
membership was similar to that of the Ar- 
kansas White-Red Basins Committee. 

The report of the Committee was published 
as Senate Document No, 14, 85th Congress, 
lst Session, January 30, 1957, following 
which the Committee was disbanded. 


Subcommittee To Study Civil Works, House 
of Representatives, 82d Congress 

This Subcommittee, usually referred to as 
the Jones Committee after its chairman, 
Congressman Robert E, Jones of Alabama, 
was created by resolution adopted by the 
House Committee on Public Works on Au- 
gust 20, 1951, to study policies, practices, and 
procedures, in connection with the water re- 
sources program of the Corps of Engineers. 

The Subcommittee’s reports were dated 
December 5, 1952, and were published as 
Committee Prints, numbered 21 through 24, 
of the House Committee on Public Works, 
82nd Congress, 2nd Session. The reports 
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contained numerous recommendations for 
modification of water resources policy. 


Missouri Basin Survey Commission 


This Commission was created under the 
terms of Executive Order 10318 on January 
3, 1952. It was composed of 11 members ap- 
pointed by the President, including three 
Senators and three members of the House 
of Representatives. 

The report of the Commission, entitled 
“Missouri, Land and Water,” was published 
in January 1953, and included numerous 
recommendations for improvement of water 
resources activities in the Missouri Basin as 
well as for general improvement of water re- 
sources policies all over the country. 


Commission on Intergovernmental 
Relations 


This Commission, sometimes known as the 
Kestnbaum Commission, was created by Act 
of July 10, 1953, to review the relationships 
between Federal, State, and local levels of 
government in the United States. 

The Commission’s report was submitted 
to Congress in June 1955, including a section 
on natural resources and conservation which 
made numerous recommendations for the 
improvement of policies for dealing with 
water resources. 


Commission on Organization of the Executive 
Branch of the Government (second Hoover 
Commission) 


The second Hoover Commission was 
created by Act dated July 10, 1953, with a 
membership of 12, including two Senators 
and two members of the House of Repre- 
sentatives. The Commission appointed a 
task force on water resources and power 
which made an exhaustive study of water 
problems and submitted its own three- 
volume report containing numerous recom- 
mendations for changes in water resources 
policy. 

The recommendations of the second 
Hoover Commission’s own report on Water 
Resources and Power differed from those of 
the Task Force report in numerous respects. 
It was published as House Document 208, 
84th Congress, Ist Session, June 30, 1955. 


Presidential Advisory Committee on Water 
Resources Policy 


President Eisenhower established his own 
committee on Water Resources Policy by 
letter dated May 26, 1954. The Committee, 
sometimes referred to as PACKRAT, con- 
sisted of the Secretaries of Agriculture, De- 
fense, and Interior, under the chairmanship 
of the latter, and with participation from 
time to time of other government officials. 

The Committee’s report, transmitted to 
Congress on January 17, 1956, and published 
as House Document 315, 84th Congress, con- 
tained eight major recommendations for re- 
vision of water resources policy. 


Teras Basin Study Commission 


The United States Study Commission— 
Texas was created by Public Law 85-843, ap- 
proved August 28, 1958, to prepare a plan for 
development of land and water resources 
in the Neches, Trinity, Brazos, Colorado, 
Guadalupe, San Antonio, Neuces, and San 
Jacinto Rivers in Texas, Membership on 
the Commission consisted of a chairman and 
representatives, appointed by the President, 
from each of the river basins and of each of 
the major Federal agencies involved in 
water resources development. 

The Commission’s plan was completed 
March 31, 1962. The report, in 4 volumes, 
was published as House Document 494, 87th 
Congress, 2d Session. 

Southeast Basins Study Commission 

The United States Study Commission— 
Southeast River Basin was created by Public 
Law 85-850, approved August 28, 1958, to 
prepare a plan for the development of the 
land and water resources of the southeastern 
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river basins from the Perdido to the Savan- 
nah Rivers, inclusive. Membership on the 
Commission included a chairman from the 
region, and representatives appointed by the 
President from the four States involved and 
the six major Federal agencies involved in 
water resources activities in the area. 

The Commission’s 12-yolume report was 
completed on June 19, 1963, and transmitted 
to the President. It was published as Sen- 
ate Document 51, 88th Congress, Ist Session, 
and contains the plan formulated by the 
Study Commission. 

Senate Select Committee on National Water 
Resources 

This Committee, chaired by the late Sena- 
tor Robert S. Kerr, was created by Senate 
Resolution 48 of the 85th Congress, adopted 
April 20, 1959, to make studies of the extent 
to which water resources activities are related 
to the national interest, and of the extent 
and character of such activities required to 
provide for future needs of population, agri- 
culture, and industry, as well as to provide 
for recreational and fish and wildlife values. 
Seventeen Senators were on the Committee. 

The Committee held hearings all over the 
country and commissioned 32 studies of all 
aspects of water resources activities, most of 
which were made by the Federal agencies 
involved in water resources. On the basis of 
the information thus assembled, the Select 
Committee made a report and recommenda- 
tions for improvements of national water re- 
sources policies that would enable the job to 
be done. The Committee’s report is pub- 
lished as Senate Report 29, 87th Congress, 
ist Sesstion, January 30, 1961. 


GENERAL LEAVE TO EXTEND 


Mr. HANSEN of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent that all Mem- 
bers may have 5 legislative days in 
which to extend their remarks relative 
to the special order taken yesterday by 
the gentleman from California [Mr. 
Hanna] on the subject of “Institution 
Building in the Pacific Community: A 
Pacific Bankers’ Association.” 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered, 

There was no objection. 


COMMUNITY UNREST AND HOME 
RULE 


Mr. HANSEN of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. Mutter] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Iowa? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, no one 
has ever questioned my advocacy of 
home rule for the District of Columbia. 
I have been fighting for it ever since I 
came to the House in 1947, 

Advocacy of home rule does not mean 
countenancing civil commotion and dis- 
order. It is totally incorrect to main- 
tain that the rioting that has taken place 
in this city in the past 2 weeks results 
from a desire on the part of rioters for 
home rule. Clearly these people have 
been incited to violence by pretended 
leaders of the civil rights movement who 
18 hang their hats on the home rule 

ue. 

By their antics they besmirch good 
causes. The deplorable conditions in 
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the District—bad housing, poor schools, 
inadequate recreational facilities—are 
not going to be changed overnight by 
restoring home rule to the citizens of the 
District of Columbia. In any case, if 
we are to use the examples at hand, we 
would have to come to the conclusion 
that home rule is bad since the rioting 
that has taken place in other cities, such 
as Los Angeles, Chicago, Cleveland, and 
New York, has taken place in cities that 
have home rule. Using this analogy we 
should take away home rule from these 
cities because of the riots to which they 
have been subjected. 

In an editorial, broadcast by station 
WTOP here in Washington on August 19 
and 20, 1966, the problem of community 
unrest in Washington was put in proper 
focus. No one can contend that home 
rule will end that unrest. It would pro- 
vide a responsive locally elected govern- 
ment to whom citizens of the District of 
Columbia could turn with their 
grievances. 

Let us place the responsibility with the 
people, who are entitled to the privilege 
to display their ability to maintain law 
and order. 

They can do no worse. They may do 
better. If perchance they do worse, we 
can always return to the present unsat- 
isfactory system, which is an irritant if 
not the cause of so much ill feeling in 
the District. 


INTERNATIONAL CONVENTION OF 
MEXICO-UNITED STATES SISTER 
CITIES, AUGUST 18 TO 20, 1966, 
PUEBLA, PUEBLA, MEXICO 


Mr. HANSEN of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from California [Mr. Corman] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Iowa? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CORMAN. Mr. Speaker, last 
week, citizens of Van Nuys, Calif., a city 
in my district, participated in the Third 
International Convention of Mexico- 
United States Sister Cities. 

I am privileged to insert at this point 
in the Recorp a brief, but illuminating 
report of that meeting. I urge all col- 
leagues to read this story, as I am sure 
they will share my pride in the goals and 
achievements of the sister cities program. 

The story follows: 

INTERNATIONAL CONVENTION OF MEXICO- 
UNITED STATES SISTER CITIES, AUGUST 18-20, 
1966, PUEBLA, PUEBLA, MEXICO 
1966 was the year for the Third Interna- 

tional Convention of Mexico-United States 

Sister Cities. Held alternately in Mexico and 

the United States, this year’s Convention 

took place in Puebla, Puebla, Mexico, August 

18 through 20. Puebla is the Sister City of 

Van Nuys, California. 

Sister City affiliations are a part of the 
People-to-People phase of the National Town 
Affiliation program, and offer outstanding 
achievements in personal diplomacy at the 
grass roots level. The aim is to establish 
personal communications between citizens of 
the United States and citizens of other coun- 
tries—a two-way relationship from which in- 
ternational friendship and understanding 
can expand. 
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There are 50 cities in the States now af- 
filiated with Sister Cities in Mexico, and ap- 
proximately 400 delegates registered for the 
Convention. Additional thousands will be 
visiting Puebla as a result of Convention ac- 
tivities and displays. 

Puebla, Capitol City of the State of Puebla, 
has a population of 300,000. It is located 
86 miles southeast of Mexico City, an in- 
teresting one and one-half hour drive via 
modern freeway over the mountain range 
that is the base for beautiful snow-capped 
volcanic peaks. 

Participants in the Convention included 
Lic. Gustavo Diaz Ordaz, President of the Re- 
public of Mexico; Ing. Aaron Merion Fer- 
nandez, Governor, Commonwealth of Puebla; 
and Ing. Arcadio Medel Marin, Mayor of the 
City of Puebla. Host Committee was headed 
by Sr. Jorge Rodriguez Pacheco, Puebla Sister 
City Committee Chairman. He is also the 
Chairman of Mexico Sister Cities National 
Committee. 

Norbert B. Moffatt of Van Nuys, Deputy 
Protocol Officer of California Governor Ed- 
mund J. Brown, represented the Governor in 
presentation of a California flag to Puebla 
Governor Fernandez. Mrs. Ferdinand Men- 
denhall, Chairman of Los Angeles Sister City 
and International Visitors Bureau, repre- 
sented California Congressman James COR- 
Man and presented a United States flag to 
Governor Fernandez. 

San Fernando Valley Councilman Thomas 
Shephard, representing Los Angeles City 
Council and Mayor Samuel Yorty, also made 
appropriate presentations to Mayor Medel 
Marin and other officials. Dr, Marie Lin- 
ville-Velisaratos, Van Nuys Sister City Chair- 
man, also representing Congressman CORMAN, 
presented a U.S. flag to Mayor Arcadio Medel 
Marin. 

Representing the United States from Mex- 
ico-United States Sister City affiliations were 
recently elected National United States 
Chairman Arthur J. Chippendale of Clare- 
mont, California, and the following Board 
Members: Mayor William Czuleger, Redondo 
Beach; Ernest Gunther, Canoga Park; Frank 
Henreich, West Covina; Marvin Johnson, El 
Segundo; Hugh F. Littig, Palo Alto; James 
Pineda, Placentia. 

In addition to Mayor William Ozuleger of 
Redondo Beach, mayors of several other 
California cities also attending included 
Mayor Dan Patacchia, Culver City; Vice- 
Mayor LeRoy A. Scott, El Monte; Mayor Bet- 
ty Wilson, Santa Fe Springs. 

1964 saw the First International Sister 
City Convention as guests of Guadalajara, 
Mexico, and in August 1965 Santa Monica, 
California, entertained the assembly. 1966 
host city, Puebla, Mexico, planned an out- 
standing program for all three days of the 
Convention. Highlights included Poblano 
Ballet, Symphony Concert, Choirs, Folklorico 
Ballet, and informative tours of historical 
and cultural points of interest. 

It is the sincere goal of each participant 
that this expanding program for interna- 
tional cooperation . . with exchange of 
students, professionals, laymen, industrial- 
ists, products, writings, and other talents 
„Will enhance the goodwill and under- 
standing so coveted by leaders in United 
States and Mexico. 


HEARING AND INSPECTION TOUR 
BY SUBCOMMITTEE ON NATURAL 
RESOURCES AND POWER, HOUSE 
GOVERNMENT OPERATIONS COM- 
MITTEE, IN SYRACUSE AREA 


Mr. HANSEN of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. Hantry] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Record and include extraneous matter. 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Iowa? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. . Mr. Speaker, last Fri- 
day and Saturday, August 19 and 20, I 
was privileged to host a hearing and an 
inspection tour in my district by the 
Subcommittee on Natural Resources and 
Power of the House Government Oper- 
ations Committee. I want to take this 
opportunity to publicly thank the mem- 
bers of this subcommittee who took the 
time from their very busy schedules to 
come to the Syracuse area to study our 
serious water pollution problems. I 
want especially to express my apprecia- 
tion to the chairman of the subcommit- 
tee, the Honorable Bos JONES. 

What we heard and saw in Syracuse 
was living testimony to the hard fact 
that there is much to be done before our 
lakes and streams will be restored to a 
condition where we can take advantage 
of their multiple-use potential. But 
Syracuse revealed much more than her 
problems. The subcommittee was able 
to see the tremendous interest that has 
grown up in finding solutions, and the 
subcommittee’s visit I know will serve 
only to strengthen and solidify that in- 
terest. It will serve to spur my com- 
munity on to greater efforts. 

Because of the natural and unavoid- 
able limitations of time and space, per- 
haps the subcommittee did not see and 
hear enough about the success stories 
that have taken place in Syracuse. I 
am thinking particularly of the efforts 
which have been made by two Syracuse 
industries in the construction and oper- 
ation of water pollution abatement facili- 
ties. The Ternstedt Division of the Gen- 
eral Motors Corp. and the New Process 
Gear Division of the Chrysler Corp. rank 
among the Syracuse area’s largest em- 
ployers. They rank first, however, 
among those industries which have been 
forward looking enough, progressive 
enough, and community minded enough 
to purify their industrial waste water be- 
fore returning it to the community. 

I sincerely regret that the subcommit- 
tee’s schedule did not allow the time to 
visit these facilities. We would have seen 
what can be done, what is being done, 
not what remains to be done. Industrial 
initiative and industrial commitment 
should not go unrewarded. Nor should 
municipal initiative and commitment. 

In line with this thinking, I am today 
introducing legislation authorizing the 
Secretary of the Interior to establish a 
program to provide official recognition by 
the U.S. Government to industrial firms 
and to political subdivisions which dem- 
onstrate excellence in their waste treat- 
ment and pollution abatement programs. 
Outstanding effort in the national inter- 
est ought to receive such recognition. 
Industries and municipalities which have 
taken the lead and which have expended 
large sums of money on waste treatment 
deserve to be publicly commended for 
their efforts. 

This program would provide for the 
award of a special and appropriate flag 
and certificate which could be displayed. 
The insignia of the flag and the fact of 
the award could be used by the recipient 
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as part of advertising and other material 
—_ is publicly distributed or broad- 
cast. 

Such a program could be a way for this 
Nation to thank those who have moved 
vigorously and to encourage those who 
are now beginning to move. 


CAMPAIGN TO REPRESS CHRISTIAN 
RELIGION IN CHINA BY PEKING 
GOVERNMENT 


Mr. HANSEN of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. FARBSTEIN] 
may extend his remarks at this point in 
the Recorp and include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Iowa? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FARBSTEIN. Mr. Speaker, I was 
deeply troubled to learn today that the 
Peking government has undertaken a 
new campaign to repress the Christian 
religion in China. Churches throughout 
the country have been closed. A policy 
of persecution against practicing Chris- 
tians has been undertaken. Church 
property has been defaced by lawless 
mobs. I am calling upon the President 
to protest vigorously, through interna- 
tional diplomatic channels, these terrible 
antireligious practices. 

I am anxious that the pressure of 
world opinion be focused upon Commu- 
nist China so that the Peking govern- 
ment may be persuaded to desist at once 
from these disgraceful acts. 


IMPORTANT RECOMMENDATION IN 
CONFERENCE REPORT NO. 1886 


Mr. HANSEN of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. OTTINGER] 
may extend his remarks at this point in 
the Recorp and include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Iowa? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. OTTINGER. Mr. Speaker, I 
would like to direct the attention of our 
colleagues to a very important recom- 
mendation in the conference report— 
No. 1886—on the military appropriations 
bill dealing with the maintenance of the 
Nation’s Air National Guard airlift units 
at full strength. 

When the managers on the part of the 
House offer a motion that this House 
accept the amendment of the other 
body, I urge our colleagues to support it. 

By doing so we will be making it per- 
fectly clear that it is the express will of 
Congress that the Department of Defense 
maintain all 25 units of our vital Air 
National Guard. We will be giving the 
Department explicit orders not to con- 
tinue with its present plan to deactivate 
the 195th Military Airlift Squadron in 
California, the 147th Military Airlift 
Squadron in Pennsylvania, and the 105th 
Military Airlift Group at Westchester, 
N.Y. 

I might say that the amendment urged 
by the other body does not represent any 
conflict with this House. Both bodies are 
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in perfect agreement as to the goal. The 
only difference is that the other body 
made the will of Congress clearer and 
more definite. 

I regret to have to say that it is abso- 
lutely essential that we make the will of 
Congress as clear and explicit as possi- 
ble in this matter. 

Last Friday, I contacted officials of the 
Department of Defense and was dis- 
tressed to learn that at present they 
have no plans to change the deactivation 
order regardless of what Congress says. 
They cited Secretary McNamara’s suc- 
cessful defiance of the Congress in the 
matter of the B70 jet bomber 4 years 
ago as precedent. To put it bluntly, the 
Department apparently intends to try to 
defy Congress again. 

Now, one thing should be perfectly 
clear, The units involved are vital air- 
lift units. They are playing an important 
role in supplying our fighting men in 
southeast Asia and other key military 
posts throughout the nation. 

The 765 officers and airmen of the 
105th carried nearly 1,000 tons of sup- 
plies over a period of 15 months. During 
6 months of this past year the 105th flew 
16 missions to southeast Asia alone. To 
deactivate the unit would result in the 
loss of an effective and necessary operat- 
ing air transport unit. 

The other units are also urgently 
needed. 

A Special Subcommittee on Military 
Airlift of the Committee on Armed Serv- 
ices reported in May 1966: 

The Airlift units of the Guard and Re- 
serve have made a significant contribution 
to our defense posture through their augmen- 
tation of the Military Airlift Command. In 
view of the present world tension, the mili- 
tary and political crisis in southeast Asia, 
and increasing requirements for airlift, plans 
to deactivate Air National Guard and Air 
Force units should be deferred until the 
southeast Asia conflict is successfully re- 
solved and until a thorough study of tactical 
airlift requirements for limited war is com- 
pleted and approved by the Air Force and 
the Department of Defense. 


The Appropriations and Armed Serv- 
ices Committees of this House and of the 
other body have looked into the sched- 
uled deactivation and found it without 
merit. Yet the Department of Defense 
would persist. 

I have written the following letters to 
the President and the Secretary of De- 
fense. 

AUGUST 22, 1966. 
The PRESIDENT, 
The White House, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR MR. PRESIDENT: I was deeply dis- 
tressed to learn that the Department of De- 
fense apparently intends to ignore the ex- 
pressed will of Congress and continue with 
the deactivation of three Air National Guard 
Airlift units in spite of specific directives 
to the contrary in the Military Appropriation 
Bill, H.R. 15941, passed by both the House 
and Senate, 

I have written the Department of Defense, 
urging it to reconsider this unwise decision 
and requesting a written statement of policy. 
The 105th Military Airlift Group in my Dis- 
trict is a crack outfit and has been perform- 
ing vital airlift services in support of our boys 
in Vietnam. It just seems wrong to deacti- 
vate such an efficient, needed service. 
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I respectfully urge you take the necessary 
steps to revise the Department of Defense 
policy in this matter. 

Thank you for your consideration. 

Sincerely, 
RICHARD L. OTTINGER, 
Member of Congress. 
Avast 22, 1966. 
Hon, ROBERT S. MCNAMARA, 
Secretary of Defense, 
U.S. Department of Defense, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SECRETARY MCNAMARA: I was distressed 
to learn that the Department of Defense ap- 
parently intends to ignore the expressed will 
of Congress in the matter of National Guard 
Airlift units and continue with plans to de- 
activate three of the 25 currently in opera- 
tion. 

Frankly, I am very concerned at this and I 
am sure that the members of the House and 
Senate Appropriations and Armed Services 
Committees will share my feelings, as will 
members of the Pennsylvania, New York and 
California Congressional delegations which 
are affected by the order. In both the House 
and Senate versions of the Military Appropri- 
ation Bill (H.R. 15941), the intent of Con- 
gress is clear. 

The House Appropriations Committee said 
in its report that it was approving an appro- 
priation “for retaining 25 airlift in the Air 
National Guard.” It further explicitly ad- 
vised the House that It is the opinion of the 
Committee that, in view of the circum- 
stances in Southeast Asia, it would be in- 
advisable to discontinue useful heavy air- 
craft at this time.” (H. Rept. 1652, p. 14) 

The Senate took even stronger action. It 
amended the House bill to make the entire 
Air National Guard appropriation contingent 
upon continuance of the units now slated for 
deactivation, “provided further, that not less 
than twenty-five airlift squadrons shall be 
maintained during fiscal 1967.” The deac- 
tivation order would reduce the number to 


After holding hearings on the deactiviation 
decision, in which the Department had an 
opportunity to fully explain its reasons, the 
House Armed Services Committee issued a 
report opposing the order. The Committee 
pointed to the great service performed by 
these units and their importance to our mil- 
itary preparedness. It concluded, “In view 
of present world tensions, the military and 
political crisis in southeast Asia, and the in- 
creasing requirements for airlift, plans to 
deactivate Air National Guard and Air Force 
Reserve units should be deferred until the 
southeast Asia conflict is successfully resolved 
and until a thorough study of tactical airlift 
requirements for limited war is completed 
and approved by the Air Force and the De- 
partment of Defense.” (H. Rept. 62, p. 7204) 

Will you please furnish me as soon as 
possible with a written report giving a clear 
statement of the position of the Department 
of Defense in this matter. 

I appreciate your consideration. Thank 
you. 

Sincerely, 
RICHARD L. OTTINGER, 
Member of Congress. 


Unless the Defense Department alters 
its present collision course, we are going 
to be faced with a major confrontation 
between the military and Congress. 

It is time that we reasserted the au- 
thority of Congress and our control over 
the purse strings. 

I urge my colleagues to vote for accept- 
ance of amendment No. 11 to the military 
appropriation bill, as proposed by the 
other body, to make the will of Congress 
as clear as it need be to resolve this issue. 
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NINTH DISTRICT HEADSTART PRO- 
GRAMS GROW AND IMPROVE IN 
THEIR SECOND SUMMER 


Mr. HANSEN of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from Indiana [Mr. HAMILTON] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Iowa? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HAMILTON. Mr. Speaker, Oper- 
ation Headstart has completed its second 
summer in the Ninth Congressional Dis- 
trict of Indiana. On the whole, this pro- 
gram is the most popular, the most 
successful of the community action pro- 
grams in the Ninth District. 

Earlier this month, Mrs. Nancy 
Hamilton, my wife, toured the Headstart 
centers and compiled a report on the 
progress and the shortcomings of the 
program. Mrs. Hamilton is a former 
elementary school teacher, and I feel well 
qualified to make a general assessment 
of the program. 

It is my contention that the war on 
poverty programs must be reviewed and 
assessed continually to determine their 
efficiency in our communities. i 

In the Ninth District, 1,210 children 
were enrolled in the 8-week Headstart 
program this summer. 

I include Mrs. Hamilton’s report on the 
operation of the program: 

NINTH DISTRICT HEADSTART PROGRAM 
GENERAL IMPRESSIONS 


Classrooms 


I was very impressed with the classroom 
atmosphere. It appeared to be happy, re- 
laxed and comfortable. The children, for 
the most part, were interested in their activi- 
ties and in each other, able to follow direc- 
tions well, and able to apply themselves to 
varied activities. Some still appeared to be 
quite withdrawn, but the teachers reported 
this as common to a large number of chil- 
dren in the beginning. Toward the end of 
the eight weeks session, only a few were 
holding back, and they have shown improve- 
ment. The appearance of the children was 
that of normal, happy, neat and healthy 
boys and girls. The teachers, almost without 
exception were enthusiastic and dedicated, 
showing interest and affection for the chil- 
dren. In general, they expressed great de- 
light at the improvement in the children in 
the eight weeks and felt the program the 
most worthwhile of any they had been as- 
sociated with. 

Activities 

Activities were as varied as the number of 
classes I visited—singing, finger painting, 
tempra painting, teacher reading stories, 
finger painting with colored soap suds, play- 
ground activities, popping corn, eating 
lunch while practicing table manners, dress- 
ing up for play, preparing for a class birth- 
day party, returning from breakfast at a 
restaurant, building with blocks, listening 
to records, watching films. I mention only 
the things I saw in action but I also heard 
of their field trips, their picnics, their vis- 
itors, and their many activities. 

Some classes were more formal than 
others, depending on ages of children, num- 
ber of children and workers, and the direc- 
tion the teacher and directors felt would de- 
velop the abilities of the children. Physical 
facilities and finances also determined many 
of the activities. Some schools were better 
equipped and some school officials were more 
generous than others in making equipment 
available for the Head Start program. 
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Age 

In communities with a public kinder- 
garten, the Head Start program generally 
was open to those entering either kinder- 
garten or the first grade. However, if there 
were no public kindergartens, the concen- 
tration was on the children about to enter 
the first grade this fall. Clark County does 
have a Day Nursery for three and four-year- 
olds which is going to be expanded. The 
teachers and directors are enthused about 
working with children at this age level. 

Eligibility 

Most centers enrolled only children eligi- 
ble under the Head Start income scale but 
Jefferson County did have 15% from higher 
levels. These were children with personal- 
ity problems and were admitted only after 
testing at the Madison State Hospital. The 
parents had to provide the transportation 
in these cases. Other counties reported so 
many interested parents in higher income 
levels that children had to be restricted to 
those under the poverty levels. 

Recruitment 

Various methods were used, but, in gen- 
eral the directors had to go out and reach 
eligible enrollees. Clark County officials said 
they covered the entire area in many cases 
to try and interest parents. The Lawrence, 
Orange and Washington Counties Economic 
Opportunity Corporation obtained names 
from schools, welfare boards, ministers, 
social workers, etc. Those having the pro- 
gram for the second year, as in Jefferson 
County, found it easier to recruit, but still 
sent letters out through schools and other 
sources. Many parents had to be convinced 
of the importance of the program: Some, 
of course, never were. Questionnaires sent 
to those whose children participated in the 
program, however, showed enthusiasm and 
the desire to send other children. 

Teachers and Aides: Here again different 
criteria was used. Generally, experienced 
teachers were used; most were accredited. 
Not all teachers for Head Start had licenses, 
though, and Clark County officials in par- 
ticular, felt that tender, loving care was the 
most important criteria. 

There were differences in the use of aides. 
Lawrence, Orange and Washington Counties 
Economic Development Corporation used 
Neighborhood Youth Corps girls. South- 
eastern Indiana Economic Opportunity Cor- 
poration used many college students, par- 
ticularly from low income families. Jeffer- 
son County used mothers and sisters of 
pupils. Each organization seemed to find 
advantages that made its method the most 
favorable. 

Volunteers 

Some centers had effective volunteer help 
from parents, particularly at Clark County’s 
Day Nursery and at several centers in South- 
eastern Indiana Economie Opportunity Cor- 
poration. Volunteers were not always avail- 
able—transportation and small children at 
home being the main problems. Southeast- 
ern Indiana Economic Opportunity Corpora- 
tion encouraged parent volunteers to ride on 
the bus with their children. 


Parent participation 
In addition to volunteer work, some cen- 


ters had special programs for the parents. 
One center in Clark County had weekly les- 


sons for the mothers using the materials the 
children had been using. Southeastern In- 


diana Economic Opportunity Corporation 
had special home economics teachers from 


Purdue give lectures and demonstrations on 
buying and preparing the more economical 


foods, ete. 
Transportation 


In rural areas this was one of the main 
problems both as to expense and reaching 
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the children in outlying areas. For instance, 
more than half the Head Start funds of the 
Lawrence, Orange and Washington Economic 
Development Corporation were used for 
transportation. Buses could only bring in a 
few children per bus in order to conform to 
the 45-minute time limit for children to be 
on the bus. Some teachers picked up chil- 
dren on the way to class. In general, the 
children transported to the centers had bet- 
ter attendance records than those within 
walking distance. 
Food 

Various amounts were allocated per child— 
30¢ per day per child in Southeastern Indi- 
ana Economic Opportunities Corporation and 
up to 50¢ per child for breakfast in Salem. 
The Day Nursery in Clark County provided 
two meals and two substantial snacks; the 
others one meal and a snack. In Salem, the 
children were given breakfast at a restaurant 
each day—in most of the centers, cafeterias 
were used to prepare the food. However, in 
Southeastern Indiana Economic Opportuni- 
ties Corporation the teachers were responsi- 
ble for purchasing and preparing the foods. 
This seemed quite a burden to me. 

COMPLAINTS 
Supplies 

The teachers felt the main deficiency was 
in the lack of supplies. Here again, there 
were various types and quantities available. 
Those using schools with well equipped 
classrooms had liberal use of school mate- 
rials such as record players, projectors, tapes, 
eto. 

Processing 

Directors complained of the time lost in 
processing papers through the Regional Of- 
fice and felt that more decentralization was 
needed. They also mentioned frequently the 
requests for information that had already 
been sent in. 

The directors also felt keenly the lack of 
transportation and some supplies. 


Medical care 


The medical examinations were completed 
and of great value. Jefferson County was 
one having fine cooperation from the medical 
profession. Care ranged from general ex- 
amination at some centers—including a 
series of childhood shots—thorough exam- 
inations at some, and followup medical and 
dental care at others. This and better nu- 
trition showed up in even eight weeks in 
the health of the children. There existed 
a difference in the philosophy among the 
directors as to how much medical responsi- 
bility should be assumed by Headstart if 
other means of achieving it were available. 


Other agencies 


Excellent cooperation was reported with 
other agencies in the communities. Social 
workers with the Headstart program seemed 
especially valuable in channeling needs. 


Year-round Headstart 


All seemed interested in this if facilities 
and transportation could be arranged. Par- 
ents seemed very interested. Second year 
programs seemed to have better control over 
their programs as needs, etc., were re-eval- 
uated. Jefferson County felt it was much 
easier to conduct the program this year. 


SUMMARY 


I was greatly impressed with what I saw 
and heard. In the future it would be help- 
ful to observe at different stages of the pro- 
gram, especially in the beginning. Not all 
children are ready for school experiences, 
but the teachers felt a large number were 
better prepared and would be able to com- 
pete much better in their classes. Some were 
amazing in their progress. Almost all made 
some degree of progress. 
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INTEREST ACCRUED ON SERIES E 
SAVINGS BONDS 


Mr. HANSEN of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from New Jersey (Mr. PATTEN] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Iowa? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PATTEN. Mr. Speaker, I rise to- 
day to introduce a bill which will be of 
needed assistance to the older and dis- 
abled people of our Nation. This piece 
of legislation will eliminate from the 
gross income of those on a disability or 
retirement pension the interest accrued 
on series E savings bonds. 

I am introducing such a measure be- 
cause I feel that most of our people who 
are living off of these types of pensions 
can readily use this form of tax relief, 
especially with the cost of living rising 
as it is. This bill also gives them some 
extra benefit for having invested their 
salaries and savings in their Govern- 
ment rather than in any of the numerous 
other avenues of investment which are 
open to them. 

These people have supported the na- 
tional economy with the purchase of 
bonds throughout their earning lives, yet 
when they are on retirement or disability 
pensions and go to cash these bonds, they 
must declare them as part of their tax- 
able income. In most cases, these bonds 
were bought on a limited income in an- 
ticipation of an even more limited income 
some time in the future; they were 
bought to in some way allow these peo- 
ple a certain amount of financial free- 
dom and integrity, either upon retire- 
ment or in the event of disability. 
Surely we can eliminate these invest- 
ments in our national economy” from 
their small, but very taxable incomes. 

I have consulted the Internal Revenue 
Service and have inquired as to how 
much they think that they will lose in 
revenues per year should this bill be 
written into law. Their figure comes to 
approximately $10 million. I do not find 
this a high price for aid to our aged and 
disabled. I am even more enthused by 
the fact that this loss will for the most 
part by offset by the increased purchase 
of bonds and the commensurate in- 
creased investment in our country that 
this bill will induce. Should a person 
have money to invest, he will certainly 
be more inclined to invest in U.S. savings 
bonds if he is guaranteed the additional 
security that they will not be taxed when 
he is attempting to live on a pension. 

We are aiming for a Great Society in 
which we hope all will be able to achieve 
a level of income with which to live com- 
fortably and relatively prosperously. 
Under retirement and disability pensions 
today it is extremely difficult for many to 
make ends meet; this legislation is a 
modest step toward lessening these diffi- 
culties. This measure will take us one 
small, but realistic and helpful step into 
the Great Society, by taking our retired 
and disabled citizens closer to an easier 
life. 
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In the name of these good people, Mr. 
Speaker, I ask for immediate action on 
this bill. Thank you. 


DICKEY-LINCOLN SCHOOL PROJECT 
IN MAINE 


Mr. HANSEN of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania [Mr. CLARK] 
may extend his remarks at this point in 
the Recorp and include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Iowa? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. Speaker, I note with 
some interest that in the increasing bar- 
rage of inserts concerning the celebrated 
Dickey-Lincoln School project in Maine 
one subject has been gingerly sidestepped 
and that is the issue of conservation and 
water resources. 

My distinguished colleague from Maine 
(Mr. HatHaway] made reference in the 
Recorp last week to some downstream 
benefits accruing to the United States 
and the benefits accruing from area re- 
development and outdoor recreation. I 
was delighted that he saw fit to raise 
these matters because it will now give all 
of us an opportunity to consider some of 
the varying views on water usage and 
conservation involved in this project. 

Certainly I have no desire to minimize 
these potential benefits because they are 
there but for the purposes of the record 
I think it is only fair to point out that 
they constitute a very small part of this 
project. According to the testimony pre- 
sented last year before our Public Works 
Committee, this project is something in 
the vicinity of 97 percent power and 3 
percent other purposes. This is quite in 
contrast to many other public power 
projects which usually have a somewhat 
better facade of incidental benefits to an 
area although their objective is generally 
quite clear—the production of tax-free 
hydroelectric power to benefit a “pref- 
erential” group of people. 

For the past year, for the most part, I 
have been concerning myself with what 
seems to me to be the lack of economic 
feasibility for this project. It is, of 
course, difficult for me to say flatly that 
we should not spend this $300 million 
because neither I, nor any other Mem- 
ber of this House, has ever received 
enough clear-cut information to make 
a reasonable judgment one way or an- 
other. That is why I continue to insist 
on more facts before we proceed. 

But it does seem clear that one 
alternative available to this House is to 
not build the project at all. To trace 
only briefly the history of the project, 
as many of the Members know, it was 
at one time considered for construction 
on the Alligash River in Maine. This 
raised such a hue and cry from conserva- 
tionist groups in Maine and throughout 
the Nation that the Interior Department, 
anticipating, I expect, rough going in 
these Halls, put wheels under the project 
and moved it over to the St. John River. 
This quick movement of the project from 
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one river to an apparently more expend- 
able one on another river was accom- 
plished clearly for the purposes of getting 
the conservationists off their backs. It 
did not succeed. 

For in January of this year the Appa- 
lachian Mountain Club, a New England 
conservation organization on a par with 
the western Sierra Club, issued a con- 
demnation of the project in resolutions 
as follows: 

1. That the Appalachian Mountain Club 
recognizes the value of the Upper St. John 
River and the country through which it 
flows for outdoor recreation, wildlife pre- 
servation and natural beauty; 

2. That in the balancing of the foregoing 
factors against the economic and engineering 
considerations which may tend to support 
the establishment of the hydroelectric proj- 
ect at the Kickey and Lincoln School sites, 
the construction of that project be opposed 
unless the necessity thereof shall be clearly 
demonstrated by overwhelming economic 
and engineering reasons, 


My point in attempting to bring all 
of the facts we can find before the mem- 
bership of this House has been that not 
only have such overwhelming reasons 
not been presented, but also no clear rea- 
sons supported by facts have been pre- 
sented. For example, never has a repay- 
ment study showing the specific quanti- 
ties, types of power, actual rates, location 
of markets, customers and amortization 
schedules been furnished to Congress. 
The Appalachia Bulletin of January 1966 
goes on to say, in part: 

Sound conservation reasons exist for op- 
posing this project on the basis of irreparable 
damage which would be done to wildlife 
and to future recreational possibilities. 


Now my colleagues from Maine have 
seen fit to dismiss this opposition as 
isolated and not refiecting the views of 
most conservationists. It may well be 
just that but, of course, that does not 
permit us to totally reject it and say that 
it is not important. It seems to me that 
this voice crying in the wilderness has 
every right to be heard and considered, 
particularly when it is from those di- 
rectly concerned. 

In a report of the National Academy 
of Sciences National Research Council 
entitled “Alternatives in Water Manage- 
ment,” Publication 1408. You under- 
stand, Mr. Speaker, that these references 
are not directly made to the Dickey 
project, but I consider them relevant to 
the consideration of possible alternatives 
to this project from either power or con- 
servation standpoint. 

The National Academy Committee on 
Water said in part: 

The management of water resources has 
evolved to a stage where planning should 
center upon the needs of people rather than 
upon water per se. This viewpoint implies 
that a broad range of alternatives must be 
considered before a decision is made to 


develop a water resource. 


It goes on to say: 

Future development of water resources re- 
quires better use of existing knowledge, and 
that decision-making process itself must be 
responsive to advances in science and tech- 
nology—advances that not only increase the 
range of alternatives to be considered but 
also aid in evaluation of the alternatives. 
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One of the questions I raise concerning 
this project is whether or not all of the 
alternatives have been considered. My 
distinguished colleague from Maine indi- 
cated in the Record the other day that 
Federal agencies have studied this proj- 
ect for 10 years. If they have I would 
like to see the complete and separate 
studies—on just Dickey-Lincoln—cover- 
ing engineering, conservation, water re- 
source usage and power economics. That 
has been and will remain my basic 
point—we do not have such studies and 
until we do have material which pre- 
sents irrefutable economic engineering 
and economic data showing that the 
project is feasible and that power can be 
sold at a price which will repay its cost 
with interest in no more than 50 years, 
the Governments own inadequate 
standards for determining financial 
feasibility, I cannot support such a major 
expenditure of the taxpayers’ funds. 

Conservation of natural resources may 
not be a major issue here in the minds of 
our colleagues from Maine. But I sub- 
mit that children as yet unborn who will 
never know the joy of a canoe ride down 
a 40-mile stretch of this wild river may 
question our wisdom several decades 
from now if we destroy the natural 
beauty of this area and in the process 
create an economic and engineering 
monstrosity that appears to be obsolete 
before it is built. 


NIGHTTIME TRAFFIC ACCIDENTS 


Mr. HANSEN of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from Kentucky [Mr. FARNSLEY] 
may extend his remarks at this point in 
the Recorp and include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Iowa? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FARNSLEY. Mr. Speaker, the 
high rate of nighttime traffic accidents 
indicates a distinct relationship between 
lack of visibility and highway mishaps. 
Ihave already called attention to the sal- 
utary effect which public lighting can 
have on the nighttime accident rate— 
daily CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, August 1, 
1966, page A4028; CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
orD, volume 111, page 20, page 26806. 
Other steps may also be taken to help 
reduce the nighttime toll. 

The reflectivity of the roadway surface 
and pavement markings which convey 
important visual information to the 
driver is a significant factor in promoting 
highway safety at night. Whether the 
highway is lighted or not does not affect 
this vital safety feature. Edgelining— 
placing a line with white reflective paint 
along the margin of the roadway—helps 
the driver determine the lateral position 
of his vehicle, especially on narrow roads. 
Research conducted on 453 miles of high- 
accident, rural, two-lane roads in Kansas 
revealed that edgelining reduced fatali- 
ties by nearly 60 percent and all acci- 
dents by 21 percent—Sielski, “Night Visi- 
bility and Traffic Improvement,” Traffic 
Engineering, volume 36, pages 28-30, May 
1966. Installation of lowered curbs 
coated with the same reflective paint 
produces even greater visibility. 
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The reflective quality of the roadway 
surface is also important. Light-colored,. 
rough pavement has been found to dissi- 
pate pavement glare from highway lights. 
better than dark, smooth surfaces, espe- 
cially in wet weather—Hirsch, “The 
Nighttime Accident Problem,” page 54, 
1957. 

Improving the surface of a road may 
inadvertently result in more dangerous 
nighttime driving conditions. After a 
street in Philadelphia was resurfaced, 
day accidents dropped from 232 to 172. 
per year, but night accidents increased 
from 182 to 211—‘“Traffic Control and 
Roadway Elements,” page 78, Automotive 
Safety Foundation and U.S. Bureau of 
Public Roads, 1963. This suggests the 
need for using paving materials which 
combine the qualities of good skid re- 
8 and high but glare- free reflec- 

ty. 

Also helpful is the reflectorization of 
pavement markings in such areas as no- 
passing zones, railroad crossings, heavily 
used pedestrian crossings, and messages 
on pavements—Sielski, “Night Visibility 
and Traffic Improvement,” Traffic Engi- 
neering, volume 36, pages 28, 30, May 
1966. 

Vehicles can be made much more vis- 
ible at night by the addition of reflec- 
torized strips to bumpers or tailgates. 
The use of reflectorized license plates, 
now standard in many States, is an even 
surer way of solving the problem. A 
vehicle equipped with reflectorized plates 
is visible from a distance of 2,000 feet in 
headlights on high beam. 

In Maine, one of the first States to 
adopt this program, night accidents in- 
volving parked vehicles dropped from 298 
in the 3-year period immediately preced- 
ing adoption of the program to 73 in the 
following 3-year period Reflective Li- 
cense Plates Provide More Sight for 
Night Drivers,” Traffic Safety, volume 64, 
page 12, September 1964. 

The effectiveness of reflectorized lights 
in reducing accidents was also revealed 
by a comparative study made in 1959 by 
the Iowa Motor Vehicle and Public Safety 
Departments. Some 60,000 vehicles 
were equipped with refiectorized plates 
while 40,000 received ordinary plates. 
Statistics of night collisions with parked 
or disabled vehicles without lights were 
examined, and it was found that 23 per- 
cent of the struck vehicles had reflec- 
torized plates while 77 percent did not. 
If all vehicles involved in the survey had 
been equipped with reflectorized plates, 
77 percent fewer accidents, with a con- 
sequent saving of at least $190,000, would 
have occurred. The total cost of equip- 
Ping all vehicles with these plates would 
have been $25,000—“Reflective License 
Plates Provide More Sight for Night 
Drivers.” Traffic Safety, volume 64, 
page 12, September 1964, 

Mr. Speaker, these are just a few of 
the measures which can reduce both the 
economic waste and the human suffering 
which are the legacy of night accidents. 
We cannot abolish night, but we can give 
night drivers a fighting chance for sur- 
vival by securing for them the visibility 
which will enable them to avoid colli-. 
sions. 
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NATIONAL PARK SERVICE 50TH 
ANNIVERSARY 


Mr. HANSEN of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts [Mr. BOLAND] 
may extend his remarks at this point in 
the Recorp and include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Iowa? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to call to your attention a birthday 
of great importance to the citizens of the 
United States: Today, the National 
Park Service celebrates its 50th year of 
dedicated service to America and its 
people. 

The Park Service was established on 
August 25, 1916, by a Congress bent on 
preserving the fast disappearing natural 
wonders of America. The idea had been 
first spawned when the Congress created 
the world’s first national park, Yellow- 
stone National Park, in 1872. 

The National Park Service was set up 
as a bureau of the Department of the 
Interior and charged “to conserve the 
scenery and the natural and historical 
objects and the wildlife therein and to 
provide for the enjoyment of the same in 
such manner and by such means as will 
leave them unimpaired for the enjoy- 
ment of future generations.” 

This noble aim was carried out with 
zeal by the Service’s first director, Ste- 
phen Tyng Mather, who was brought to 
Washington by Secretary of the Interior 
Franklin K. Lane specifically for that 
purpose. Under the spirited leadership 
of these two dedicated conservationists, 
our park system saw its first period of 
growth and proliferation. Natural areas 
were formerly under the control of sev- 
eral different Government agencies and, 
asa result, suffered from a lack of single- 
ness of purpose and unity of organiza- 
tion. The National Park Service provided 
the single authority necessary to ad- 
minister the funds and lands soon to be 
brought into the program of preserva- 
tion. The Service, therefore, also gave a 
national definition to the parks. As Mr. 
Mather stated: 

The parks do not belong to one state or 
to one section. They have become democ- 
ratized. The Yosemite, the Yellowstone, 
the Grand Canyon are national properties in 
which every citizen has a vested interest; 
they belong as much to the man of Massa- 
chusetts, of Michigan, of Florida, as they do 
to the people of Californa, of Wyoming, and 
of Arizona. 


A succession of very able men followed 
Mr. Mather as directors of the Park 
Service, including its present head, Mr. 
George B. Hartzog, Jr., who has given 
long years of dedicated service to na- 
tional parks and his country. 

From its humble beginnings, the Park 
System has now expanded to the extent 
that the National Park Service now 
manages 231 diverse areas. These in- 
clude 32 national parks, 143 historical 
areas, several national recreational areas, 
and 6 national seashores. One of these 
national seashores is the Cape Cod Na- 
tional Seashore, of which the people of 
Massachusetts are particularly proud. 
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Its establishment also signaled an im- 
portant event. It marked the first time 
Congress had appropriated funds for the 
initial acquisition of land to be used as 
a natural area. All land had previously 
been either owned by the Government or 
donated by private individuals or groups. 
It was with a great deal of pride that I 
participated on May 30 last in the dedi- 
cation ceremonies, because I had co- 
sponsored the first comprehensive bills, 
along with Congressman Tuomas P. 
O’NerILtt of Massachusetts, to authorize 
the Cape Cod National Seashore Park, on 
May 12, 1958. My bill that year was 
H.R. 12449. Congressman PHILIP J. 
Pumpin, of Massachusetts, had earlier 
introduced a Cape Cod Park authoriza- 
tion bill. Senator LEVERETT SALTONSTALL 
and the then Senator John F. Kennedy 
cosponsored the bills in the Senate, and 
Congressman HASTINGS KEITH, who rep- 
resents the Cape Cod area, and Con- 
gressman Sitvo Corr joined with us in 
sponsoring similar bills after they took 
their seats in Congress in January, 1959. 
Our late beloved President John Fitz- 
gerald Kennedy signed the Cape Cod Na- 
tional Seashore bill into law on August 7, 
1961. 

I look for continued cooperation be- 
tween the Congress and the Park Service 
in the area of preservation of the natural 
splendor of the country. As Melville 
Bell Grosvenor, president and editor, Na- 
tional Georgraphic Society, stated: 

Were it not for our dedicated Congress and 
National Park Service, many of our irreplace- 
able treasures would have been lost long ago 
to the chain saw, the shovel, and the bull- 
dozer. 


I am certain that this dedication on 
the part of Congress will continue with 
the leadership of such men as Congress- 
man WAYNE ASPINALL, the distinguished 
chairman of the House Interior and In- 
sular Affairs Committee who gave a 
strong statement of this purpose when 
he remarked: 

Our concern is not to see that each and 
every part of the country has a National Park 
System installation. It is to see that all 
areas of national significance which are 
worthy of preservation of their scenery, their 
historical associations, their recreational op- 
portunities, or their scientific interest are 
preserved. 


Along with the proliferation of na- 
tional parks has also come a greater 
awareness on the part of the American 
people of the possibilities offered by the 
natural wonders of the United States. 
This has caused a phenomenal increase 
in the number of visitors to our parks. 
In 1965, 121,312,000 visits were recorded, 
up 9 percent from the 1964 total. This 
vast boom in domestic tourism has been 
accommodated by the 10-year Mission 66 
plan inaugurated and performed by the 
Park Service to expand the then existing 
inadequate facilities. 

The national parks are the property of 
all Americans and are the expression of 
our pride in the natural beauty and life 
that help to make our country as great as 
it is. We must not fail to preserve our 
natural heritage or we will produce gen- 
erations who will be deprived of the 
wonders of nature and the historical 
mementos which give us today such 
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pleasure and inspiration. The National 
Park Service has been our conscience and 
our strong right arm in this matter. I 
therefore take this opportunity on the 
Service’s golden anniversary to salute 
and congratulate it on 50 years of con- 
spicuous achievement and service to the 
Nation and its people. 


THE GREAT ALLENTOWN FAIR 


Mr: HANSEN of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania [Mr. ROONEY] 
may extend his remarks at this point in 
the Recorp and include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Iowa? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ROONEY of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, I am indeed happy to take this 
opportunity to report to you on what 
ever the years has become an institution 
in the Lehigh Valley of Pennsylvania— 
the great Allentown Fair. 

While many State and county and 
community fairs across the Nation are 
experiencing loss of public attention, fal- 
tering attendance and decline of agricul- 
tural exhibits; I feel deep pride in the 
fact that the great Allentown Fair this 
month concluded its 114th year by es- 
tablishing an alltime attendance record. 

The official attendance figure was 
613,623 during the fair's 9-day run, top- 
ping the previous record set 2 years ago 
by almost 100,000 persons. 

A great deal of credit for the soaring 
success of this fair is due Mr. Edward G. 
Leidig, president and general manager of 
the Lehigh County Agricultural Society, 
which sponsors this annual exposition. 

I would like also, Mr. Speaker, to call 
to your attention an article which ap- 
peared in the Sunday, August 21, 1966, 
edition of the New York Times headlined, 
“Sprawling County Fairs Find Grass 
Roots Are Still Green,” by Mr. Leonard 
Sloane. This article, datelined Allen- 
town, Pa., features the 1966 Allentown 
Fair. 

Of course, many of my colleagues in 
the Congress may be well aware of the 
Allentown Fair. Those who dine at Ar- 
baugh’s Restaurant, 2606 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., undoubtedly have seen the 
Allentown Fair posters displayed there by 
Mr. Raymond Scheirer, the manager, 
who is a former Allentownian. Ar- 
baugh’s incidentally, is a favorite dining 
spot of one of my very good friends and 
colleagues, the distinguished gentleman 
from Tennessee [Mr. EVERETT]. 

I sincerely regret that my personal 
visits to the Allentown Fair were ex- 
tremely limited this year due to the very 
heavy House calendar and busy schedule 
of Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
Committee hearings here in Washington 
during fair week. 

But I can assure you, whether here on 
the House floor answering a rollcall, in 
the committee room listening to testi- 
mony, or in my office attending to the 
affairs of my constituents, my thoughts 
freqeuntly drifted from the vitally im- 
portant legislative topics of civil rights, 
truth in packaging, and airline strike to 
such other matters as the pleasant 
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aroma of Pennsylvania Dutch cooking 
that drifts along the fair midways, to 
my many friends who religiously roam 
the fairgrounds at this time each year, 
to the grandstand performances, the 
auto races and the livestock, agricultur- 
al, grange, and other exhibits. 

Each of these is part of fair week in 
Allentown and each contributes to mak- 
ing this annual fair truly the great Al- 
lentown Fair. 


SPRAWLING COUNTY Fams FIND Grass ROOTS 
Are STILL GREEN 


(By Leonard Sloane) 


ALLENTOWN, Pa—The Allentown Fair, 
which sprawls across 47 acres at an old race- 
track here, bills itself as Pennsylvania's lead- 
ing agricultural exposition—but a visitor 
quickly finds that it is much more than that. 

For in addition to the livestock and farm 
products proudly displayed by young and old 
in their quest for a winning blue ribbon, 
there is a midway with its rides and games, 
big-name entertainment twice a night and 
an increasingly important segment—com- 
mercial exhibits. 

These exhibits, moreover, include this year 
booths run by companies that might not 
be as closely identified with fairs as the ever- 
present encyclopedia makers or sewing ma- 
chine manufacturers. For instance, under- 
neath the grandstand and in the main ex- 
hibit area of this county fair can be found 
displays set up by producers of such products 
as consumer electronics, furniture, automo- 
biles, telephones and men’s and women’s 
apparel. 

Many of those whose business it is to 
operate fairs throughout the United States 
believe that the burgeoning of commercial 
exhibits is an important factor in their con- 
tinuing development—even in this sophisti- 
cated era of space flights, communications 
satellites and instant television pickups. 

Last year the 3,000 state, county and com- 
munity fairs in the natlon—each usually 
running between one and two weeks—at- 
tracted about 100 million visitors. The In- 
ternational Association of Fairs and Exposi- 
tions also reports that some of the larger 
fairs operate on annual budgets of $2-mil- 
Hon to $3-million. 

“A good fair will hold a mirror up to the 
area it serves,” says Frank H. Kingman, sec- 
retary of the trade association. “It will re- 
flect this area, whether agricultural or indus- 
trial.” 

The first American county fair, at least the 
first that is said to have set the pattern for 
the present variety, was primarily an agricul- 
tural exhibition. It was held in Pittsfield, 
Mass,, in 1811 under the name Berkshire 
County Fair and was originated by Elkanah 
Watson, who later described the event in 
this manner: 

“It cost me an infinity of trouble and some 
cash; but it resulted in exciting a general at- 
tention in the northern states and placing 
our society (Berkshire Agricultural Society) 
on elevated ground. In this procession were 
69 oxen, connected by chains, drawing a 
plough held by the oldest man in the 
county; a band of music; the society, bear- 
ing appropriate ensigns and each member 
decorated with a badge of wheat in his hat. 

“A platform, upon wheels, followed, drawn 
by oxen, bearing a broadcloth loom and a 
spinning jenny, both in operation, by Eng- 
lish artists, as the stage moved along. Me- 
chanics with flags, and another platform 
still with American manufacturers.” 

One hundred and fifty-five years later, it 
still takes “an infinity of trouble” and 
“some cash” to run a fair. But the empha- 
sis has shifted so that it is not only agri- 
culture but also entertainment and the op- 
portunity to see and buy a wide variety of 
commercial products—most of which are 
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available in stores and other places outside 
the fairgrounds—that draw both the city 
slickers and their country cousins to county 
and state expositions. 

C. Irving Jarvis, assistant manager of the 
Danbury, Conn., State Fair, says large com- 
mercial companies like the elbow-rubbing 
contact at fairs. “It’s good public relations 
for them to feel the pulse of the people,” he 
explained. 


TWO HUNDRED AND FIFTY COMMERCIAL EXHIBITS 


The Danbury Fair, which runs from Oct. 
1 through 9, will have 250 commercial ex- 
hibits within its gates. Products to be 
shown run the gamut from beer to scissors 
and from cheese to lawn mowers. 

The closest fair to New York City is the 
Long Island Fair, which will be held Sept. 23 
through Oct, 2 at Roosevelt Raceway in 
Westbury. This exposition, held for many 
years previously in Mineola, traces its ante- 
cedents back to pre-Revoluntionary War 
days and was held one year, 1861, at Flush- 
ing Meadows, where two grandiose World’s 
Fairs were later created. 

New York State has more than its share 
of fairs, as witnessed by the two county 
fairs in Chemung County and Monroe 
County attended by Governor Rockefeller 
last week as he hit the pre-campaign trail. 
The biggest fair in the state, however, is the 
New York State Exposition, scheduled to 
run at a 350-acre site in Syracuse from Aug. 
80 through Sept. 5 on a budget of $1.5- 
million. 

Kenneth J. Lindeman, business manager of 
the exposition, observes that “one problem 
with fairs lasting only about seven days is 
to get some of the large industries involved. 
The only way they can do that is build up a 
circuit.” 

Thus just as operators of side shows, games 
of chance and rides for children and adults 
travel from fair to fair—especially in the peak 
months of August, September and October— 
so do some major companies that sponsor 
traveling exhibits. Perhaps the biggest of 
these concerns is the Chevrolet division of 
General Motors Corporation. 

TWO CINESPHERES 

Chevrolet is sending out two Cinespheres— 
inflatable theaters that can hold up to 250 
persons and present three shows an hour—to 
a total of 30 fairs this season. Among the 


places where Chevrolet has dispatched the. 


Cinesphere are the Heart of Illinois Fair in 
Peoria and the Milwaukee Fair. 

“It's one way we have of keeping the Chevy- 
rolet name and image before the public,” a 
company Official says. “It helps us get to the 
grass roots of America.” 

Chevrolet spends $15,000 a month to sup- 
port its two Cinespheres, which includes the 
salaries of half a dozen men who travel with 
them and local man power hired in each 
town. Local dealers are also encouraged to 
tie in with the traveling show by sending cars 
out to the fair along with salesmen who at- 
tempt to build up prospect lists. 

Other big companies with major fair pro- 
motions this year includes the Chemstrand 
Company and Sears Roebuck & Co. 

The Chevrolet Cinesphere was at the Allen- 
town Fair, where more than 500,000 persons 
attended its nine-day run earlier this month, 
Edward G. Leidig, president of the fair, calls 
it “a bit of Americana,” but many of the 
commercial exhibitors here who paid $142.20 
and up for their display space view it as an 
excellent means to meet—and sell to—an in- 
creasingly large number of prospects for 
their products. 

“We get a very receptive audience at the 
fairs,” says Fred Storm of the Tyrolean Loden 
Company, who goes to many of them. “Many 
people know us and give us repeat business.” 

To George Weigert of the A. H. Stock 
Manufacturing Company, fairs are the prin- 
cipal method of selling his merchandise, con- 
vertible bars and coffee tables imported from 
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Germany. “I sold 20 at the Allentown Fair,” 
he reports, “at $219 each.” 

The Allentown Fair, sponsored by the non- 
profit Lehigh County Agricultural Society, 
operated its exposition this year on a budget 
of about a half million dollars. Its income 
consisted largely of admission fees, exhibit 
and concession rentals, and rental of part of 
its property when the fair is not in session. 

Expenses come pretty close to equaling the 
income. Premiums, for instance—the word 
used to describe prize money to winning ex- 
hibitors in the various farming and home 
economics categories—amounted to approxi- 
mately $40,000, just about $39,837 more than 
the premiums paid in the fair's first year of 
1852. 

Other major expenses included advertising, 
$85,000; personnel, $60,000; taxes, $27,000, 
light and power, $22,000, and stationery and 
printing, $16,000. 

The largest single expense was for the 
grandstand attraction—two complete stage 
shows starring first the Tijuana Brass and 
then Perry Como in his first fair appearance. 
These name artists and others work on the 
basis of a minimum fee against a percentage 
of the gross grandstand income. As a result, 
the Allentown Fair paid $125,000 for its eve- 
ning entertainment program, 

In addition to the commercial exhibits 
at the fair, county, state and charitable 
organization booths—“freebies” in fair lan- 
guage—were also in evidence. And when 
things were quiet, partisans of two local 
Congressional candidates fought it out with 
buttons, match books and assorted pam- 
phlets. 

All in all, the fair here, like so many 
others throughout the country, had a little 
to offer everybody and a lot to offer any- 
body, Business and industry, with their 
products of modern technology in full view, 
played no small role in making this possible. 


OVERSEAS TEACHERS PAY ACT 


Mr. HANSEN of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from Hawaii [Mr. MATSUNAGA] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Record and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Iowa? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MATSUNAGA. Mr. Speaker, I 
rise to urge that our conferees insist 
upon the House-approved provision in 
H.R. 15941, the 1967 defense appropria- 
tions bill, which would appropriate the 
necessary funds to carry out Public Law 
89-391, the Overseas Teachers Pay Act. 

Enactment of the overseas teachers 
salary adjustment bill on April 14, 1966, 
authorized teachers, numbering approxi- 
mately 6,300, to receive salaries consist- 
ent with pay increases granted in recent 
years to Federal Government employees 
in similar occupations and to members 
of the teaching profession who serve 
within the country. As a member of the 
Compensation Subcommittee of the Post 
Office and Civil Service Committee, I 
was pleased to play a role in the enact- 
ment of that bill. 

A study of the history of compensa- 
tion for our overseas school teachers in- 
dicated to us that a satisfactory salary 
schedule was sorely needed. Before 
1959, the teachers in our overseas schools 
were subject to the Classification Act of 
1949, the Annual and Sick Leave Act, the 
Federal Employees Pay Act of 1945, and 
certain other legislation which was de- 
signed for application to regular full- 
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time civil service employees. These 
were found inappropriate for the school 
teaching situation. As a result of this 
application to classroom teaching per- 
sonnel, a number of problems were cre- 
ated. The primary problem was that the 
annual salary rates under the Classifica- 
tion Act caused considerable misunder- 
standing and dissatisfaction among the 
teachers because they were paid only for 
the periods when their services were ac- 
tually required, usually 9 or 10 months 
a year. 

In 1959, the Defense Department Over- 
seas Teachers Pay and Personnel Prac- 
tices Act—Public Law 86-91—was passed 
to correct the salary problem and other 
difficulties. Since then overseas teach- 
ers have been excepted from the Classi- 
fication Act pay schedule. We know, of 
course, that under Public Law 86-91, 
which first went into operation for the 
school year 1960-61, the pay rates for 
these teachers were to be fixed and ad- 
justed administratively “in relation to 
the rates of basic compensation for 
similar positions in the United States,” 
but not in excess of those under the Dis- 
trict of Columbia Teachers’ Salary Act. 

With the exception of its salary provi- 
sions, Public Law 86-91 had worked 
rather successfully. The ineffectiveness 
of its salary provisions appeared to be 
the result of two things. First, the leg- 
islative history of Public Law 86-91 is 
clear that the teacher salary schedule of 
the District of Columbia was intended as 
a ceiling rather than a standard to be 
achieved. And secondly, the lack of 
funds to pay the salaries authorized by 
the implementing regulations to the law 
have in effect rendered its salary provi- 
sions nugatory. Appropriation acts au- 
thorizing expenses for the overseas 
dependents schools consistently have 
specified a per pupil limitation which was 
inadequate to pay the salary levels au- 
thorized by the administrative regula- 
tions and at the same time to purchase 
books and supplies and to pay other nec- 
essary expenses of school operation. 

The Overseas Teachers Pay Act, Public 
Law 89-391, was designed to correct these 
inequities by requiring that the salary 
scale for teachers in the Department of 
Defense schools shall be fixed “at rates 
equal to the average of the range of rates 
of basic compensation for similar posi- 
tions of a comparable level of duties and 
responsibilities in urban school jurisdic- 
tions in the United States of 100,000 or 
more population.” 

Mr. Speaker, the language of this new 
salary adjustment law is mandatory. 
Hundreds of new teachers have been 
hired under the new scale and are now 
on their way to their posts all over the 
world. Thousands of our old teachers 
are returning to their assigned schools 
with the expectation of receiving the 
mandatory salary increases. If we fail 
to insist on the House language to the 
appropriation bill, we not only would 
break our faith with these overseas 
teachers, but the necessary reduction in 
personnel would cheapen the quality of 
the education offered to the children of 
those who are in the Nation’s service 
abroad. This would be a result entirely 
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inconsistent with the proud legislative 
achievements of the 89th Congress. 

I urge a vote which would show that 
this body insists on the appropriations to 
implement the salary increases for our 
overseas teachers as provided by Public 
Law 89-391. 


THE PACIFIC COMMUNITY 


Mr. HANSEN of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from Texas [Mr. GONZALEZ] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Iowa? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GONZALEZ. Mr. Speaker, all of 
us owe a debt of gratitude to the gentle- 
man from California, RICHARD T. HANNA, 
for the initiative and leadership he has 
displayed in promoting the Pacific Bank- 
ers Association as a means for furthering 
the goal of a viable and cooperative Pa- 
cific community. 

This creative and constructive concept 
has already excited the imagination of a 
large number of banking establishments 
of 13 nations bordering the Pacific 
Ocean: Australia, Canada, Hong Kong, 
Japan, Korea, Malaysia, New Zealand, 
the Philippines, Singapore, South Viet- 
nam, Taiwan, Thailand, and the United 
States. The enthusiastic response to 
RICHARD Hanna’s vision of a Pacific com- 
munity based on institutional forma- 
tions within the governmental sector and 
the private sector, is a tribute to his deep 
understanding of the problems and the 
potential of the Pacific region. 

I would like to therefore offer my con- 
gratulations to my distinguished col- 
league from California and my support 
in the continued progress of this project. 
The imaginative concept of the distin- 
guished colleague from California has 
been most impressive. For one thing, he 
manages to bring to our level of con- 
sciousness the most meaningful and sig- 
nificant area of the world. This is an 
area in which America’s whole future is 
at stake. It is the area that such men 
as Blasco Ibanez, the great Spanish 
writer, foresaw as the epicenter of Amer- 
ica's future role, in fact, where America’s 
survival itself would hinge. 


“SELMA IN CHICAGO” 


Mr. HANSEN of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from Alabama [Mr. GEORGE W. 
ANDREWS] may extend his remarks at 
this point in the Recorp and include ex- 
traneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Iowa? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GEORGE W. ANDREWS. Mr. 
Speaker, there appeared in the August 
24 issue of the Wall Street Journal, an 
article written by Mr. Peter H. Prugh 
entitled, “Selma in Chicago.” 

Mr. Prugh describes the activities of 
Martin Luther King. This is the same 
man—King—who was described by for- 
mer President Harry Truman as being 
a troublemaker. When asked by a re- 
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porter why he described King as a 
troublemaker, the former President re- 
plied: 

Because he causes trouble wherever he 
goes. 


The truth of the words of Mr. Truman 
have been borne out because since Mar- 
tin Luther King went to Chicago there 
has certainly been trouble in that city. 

Martin Luther King is the same man 
that Mr. J. Edgar Hoover described as 
being “the most notorious liar in 
America,” 

Mr. Hoover made that statement in 
November 1963, and as of today—August 
25, 1966—Mr. Hoover has not retracted 
that statement. 

I have an idea that Mayor Daley is in- 
clined to agree with Mr. Hoover. 

I insert the article referred to in the 
Recorp at this point: 

{From the Wall Street Journal, Aug. 24, 1966] 


SELMA In CHICAGO?—CIVIL RIGHTS MARCHERS 
Hrr A4 NERVE IN NORTH: OPEN HOUSING 
(By Peter H. Prugh) 

Cuicaco.—F lying bricks and the taunts of 
white mobs are demonstrating that the Rey. 
Martin Luther King’s civil rights drive here 
has probably stirred up the real fighting 
issue in race relations today—and some 
hard-nosed opposition, 

The issue is open housing and the oppo- 
sition comes from white residents of neat 
working class neighborhoods (in Chicago, 
many are made up of strong ethnic groups), 
where residents and realtors are allied in 
keeping the areas lily white. 

These neighborhoods the past several 
weeks have been the settings for an unusual 
spectacle—one that has been more fright- 
ening in the potential for mass violence be- 
tween the races than rioting in Negro 
ghettoes earlier in the summer or some of 
the bitter clashes of Selma and Birmingham. 

Sidewalk marches by civil rights demon- 
strators have brought an almost unbeliev- 
able reaction from the whites, scary head- 
lines and scores of arrests and injuries, The 
American Nazi Party and other extremist 
groups have invaded Chicago to capitalize on 
the unrest, with the Nazis threatening dem- 
onstrations in Negro slums. Police Supt. O. 
W. Wilson has raised the spectre of large- 
scale battles between Negroes and whites, 
publicly warning that violence could get out 
of hand; about 7,000 policemen have been 
put on special alert. Late last week the city 
took an unusual step in seeking to limit 
marches by court injunction, 

The backlash in the lower income white 
neighborhoods here, coming not long after 
widespread rioting in Negro slums of Chi- 
eago and other Northern cities, is alienating 
Northern supporters of civil rights causes. 
Many Northerners who trumpeted their sup- 
port of civil rights drives in the South are, 
rightly or wrongly, now blaming Dr. King for 
the agitation in their own backyards. 

Whatever assessment is eventually given 
to Martin Luther King's invasion of the 
North, the recent events have put life into 
his Chicago drive, which had been faltering 
for lack of a clear issue, or for “culprits.” 
The unrelenting pressure of rights marches 
into one new white area after another has 
forced city and civic leaders to confer on a 
near-emergency basis and seek a peaceful 
solution of Negro grievances—with an air of 
doing almost anything to stop the marches 
and the potential threat of uncontrollable 
violence, 

At one recent meeting between Mayor 
Richard J. Daley, Dr. King, real estate indus- 
try representatives, religious leaders and 
others, the Chicago Real Estate Board agreed 
to withdraw all opposition to “the philosophy 
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of open occupancy (laws) at the state level,” 
provided they apply to owners as well as real 
estate brokers. Ben W. Heineman, chair- 
man of the Chicago & North Western Rail- 
way and moderator of the meeting, termed 
this a “major concession.” But Dr. King 
said that this and other commitments by 
city officials, the Chicago Mortgage Bankers 
Association and others “weren't massive 
enough.” To Mayor Daley’s obvious dis- 
comfort, Dr. King said that civil rights 
marches would continue. 

The ability of Dr. King’s Southern Chris- 
tian Leadership Conference to dramatize 
issues with well-disciplined nonviolent dem- 
onstrations, evoking violent reaction from 
Southern white segregationists, has long 
been recognized. The use of such tech- 
niques in the North, however, had generally 
been laughed off, 

Civil rights demonstrations are difficult to 
adapt to the North because “most of the 
obstacles Northern Negroes face aren't found 
in the laws or official policies, but are evasive 
and informal practices which are very difi- 
cult to attack,” Stanley Lieberson, a Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin sociologist, recently 
commented. Chicago, for instance, has open 
housing laws, but discriminatory practices 
are widespread. 

Before the demonstrations, “nobody was 
willing to admit that in the North people 
hate more than they do in the South,” says 
the Rev. William Briggs, a white Congrega- 
tional minister active in Dr. King’s move- 
ment here. Newspaper photos and television 
film clips showing jeering white mobs with 
signs such as “Up With Slavery,” “Extermi- 
nate the Black Plague” and “Wallace for 
President” shattered many such illusions. 
Since the demonstrations began, Negroes 
driving or walking through these neighbor- 
hoods with no connection with the marchers 
have also been attacked by whites. 

As with Southern demonstrations on vot- 
ing rights and public accommodations, the 
King forces here have tried to identify their 
cause with basic rights most other Americans 
take for granted—the right of Negroes to 
-buy or rent housing wherever they can 
afford it. It’s a “very conservative“ demand, 
contends the Rev. James Bevel, a toughly 
eloquent SCLC aide. Many real estate firms 
however, base opposition to open housing 
laws on the right of a person to sell property 
to whomever he chooses and on hostile white 
attitudes toward integrated neighborhoods. 

Most of the residents of the areas where 
the marches occur aren't directly involved in 
the violence. As the demonstrators go by, 
many white property owners stand silently 
on their lawns or porches or look sadly out 
of their windows at the march and the 
jeering whites. 

THE CIVIL RIGHTS BILL 

Related to the demonstrations is the fact 
that the U.S. Senate early next month will 
begin considering the 1966 civil rights bill 
already passed by the House and including 
a watered-down housing provision. Much 
credit for successful passage of earlier civil 
rights legislation has gone to Dr. King’s 
demonstrations in the South and the result- 
ing white violence, which caught the con- 
sciences of many white people, liberal and 
conservative alike, in other sections of the 
country. “Jim Clark helped get us the vot- 
ing rights bill,” says a Chicago civil rights 
worker, referring to the sheriff of Dallas 
County, Ala., who brutally opposed the 
Selma demonstrations in 1965. White vio- 
lence here may.do the same in 1966. 

The SCLC says open housing demonstra- 
tions here have been focused on areas where 
adequate housing is available at a cost well 
within the reach of many Negro families 
now living in slum areas. However, some 
SCLC workers also admit that areas are being 
chosen where violent white reactions are 
expected. 
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This fact has been grasped by certain 
elements in the neighborhoods where dem- 
onstrations have taken place or are sched- 
uled. During a march in Jefferson Park, 
where many of the residents are of Polish, 
German, and Italian descent, signs carried 
by residents urged people to “hoot” and 
“jeer,” but not to use violence. 

“The civil rights marchers are hoping to 
provoke incidents,” proclaimed a newspaper 
editorial in the white industrial suburb of 
Cicero, where rights workers are slated to 
march this weekend. “The leaders of the 
movement, representing only a small per- 
centage of the Negro community, feed on 
publicity and help to inflame others of that 
race and their sympathizers,” the editorial 
stated. It called for “empty streets” if rights 
marchers come to Cicero, notorious as gang- 
ster Al Capone’s home base and all but for- 
gotten elsewhere as the scene of anti-Negro 
violence 15 years ago. (Richard B. Ogilvie, 
Cook County sheriff, warned that a rights 
march in Cicero would make previous white 
violence in Chicago “look like a tea party.“) 

The rights demonstrations are also aimed 
at Mayor Daley’s powerful Democratic orga- 
nization and Chicago’s highly civic-minded 
business community. The demonstrations 
“are threatening existing political alliances,” 
Dr. King recently noted in reference to the 
traditional alliance between Chicago Negro 
and white Democratic Party groups. The 
SCLC feels that the “vested interests” will 
eventually decide to negotiate with civil 
rights leaders rather than face a collapse of 
this alliance. 


THERAPEUTIC VALUE? 


Civil rights leaders here also see some sort 
of therapeutic value in bringing out the ugly 
white reaction. “The woman who stood 
with her kids on the corner and swore a 
blue streak” at the marchers is “making an 
honest confession of her hate, fear and dis- 
trust,” explains Mr. Briggs. He indicates 
that this sort of “confession” is essential be- 
fore many of the racial problems of the 
North can be solved. 

Nevertheless, the demonstrations haye met 
with far from unanimous support from civil 
rights, religious and labor leaders. “Any 
Chicagoan could have advised Dr. King that 
the Selma technique was not suited” to the 
Windy City, comments Roy Wilkins, execu- 
tive director of the National Association for 
the Advancement of Colored People. Noth- 
ing has come of it except a hardening of 
attitudes.” 

Chicago’s Roman Catholic Archbishop 
John P. Cody, a supporter of the Chicago 
civil rights movement, has asked that the 
demonstrations be ended “at this time” 
even though the right “to march and 
demonstrate is in itself beyond question.” 
The United Auto Workers also has pressured 
the King organization to end demonstra- 
tions. Charles Chiakulis, regional director 
of the AFL-CIO’s industrial union depart- 
ment, which is helping Chicago civil rights 
groups organize tenant unions, notes that 
many clergymen, labor leaders and other 
whites, who supported civil rights demon- 
strations in the South, back down when 
marches are held in their home ground. 

It remains to be seen whether Martin 
Luther King's drive in Chicago, which he 
pictures as a “pilot project” for the North, 
will have the success or win the same wide 
support as the marches in Selma or other 
parts of the South. Likewise it’s an open 
question whether the drive will strengthen 
or weaken civil rights legislation in Congress 
this fall, or succeéd in opening many all- 
white areas to Negroes. 

In early July, however, Dr. King led 10,000 
marchers on city hall here to demand an 
“open city” and met with general apathy 
and indifference. Jeers and bricks show 
that this has all changed. The issues are 
now clearer, and battle lines are drawn, and 
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it is precisely in this type of situation that 
Dr. King’s methods have proven most ef- 
fective in the past. 


FLATHEAD IRRIGATION PROJECT 


Mr. HANSEN of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from Montana [Mr. OLSEN] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Iowa? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. OLSEN of Montana. Mr. Speaker, 
in this age of increased prices and stand- 
ard of living, much has been said in these 
halls concerning the difficulties which 
beset the men who make their living from 
the land. We have seen agricultural 
productivity increase at a rate which is 
three times that of industrial pro- 
ductivity. Yet despite this amazing feat, 
the American family farmer today is 
barely subsisting. 

The Department. of Agriculture has 
expended considerable effort over the 
years to see that the small farmer does 
not disappear. We all realize that this is 
a very difficult task. The American 
farmer must have an adequate return 
for his products, yet the American con- 
sumer must also be considered when 
discussing food prices. 

Today I am introducing legislation 
aimed at only a small portion of the vast 
troubles of the American farmer.. Yet 
we must not be deceived by the small 


number of persons affected or by the 


small acreage affected, ‘The problem 
which this bill attacks has to be faced 
by every farmer and rancher with hold- 
ings on any Federal irrigation project 
throughout the Nation. 

Less than a year ago, the Bureau of 
Indian Affairs issued notice that it would 
enforce the 160-acre limitation on land- 
ownership in the Flathead . Irrigation 
District in northwest Montana, The law 
governing landownership on irrigation 
projects is aged and complex. In this 
case, the involvement with Indian lands 
brings even more complicating factors 
into the situation. The reason for this 
sudden enforcement after years of non- 
enforcement is as yet unknown, Many 
farmers were caught owning more than 
the 160 acres permitted. Over 1,200 
farm families and 17,500 persons on this 
project are involved. 

Now the Flathead area is not tremen- 
dously productive. If a man is forced to 
own no more than 160 acres of land, the 
Government might as well sentence him 
to starvation. Much pressure was 
brought to bear on the congressional del- 
egation, and with every justice, to secure 
an interpretation from the Solicitor of 
the Interior Department which would 
permit this 160-acre limitation to apply 
only to irrigable land. Such an inter- 
pretation has not yet been forthcoming. 
However, the Secretary of the Interior is 
presently attempting to clear legislation 
through the Bureau of the Budget which 
would affect all irrigation projects per- 
mitting larger ownership of land in areas 
of lower productivity. I heartily support 
such legislation. 

The bills which I am introducing are 
much smaller in extent. They only af- 
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fect the Flathead Indian irrigation unit 
‘and are intended to lift the hardship 
which has been suddenly forced upon the 
farmers in this area. 

The first bill assists landowners in the 
Flathead area in two ways. First, it 
makes the class 1 equivalency formula 
applicable to this irrigation project. This 
formula, which has been applied in other 
eases, states that ownership limitations 
will take into account the productivity of 
the land. A single individual may own 
only 160 acres of class 1 irrigable land. 
He may own more land if it is not of 
class 1 productivity. The Secretary of 
the Interior determines what acreage will 
be equivalent in productive capacity. 
Second, class 1 productivity will be de- 
termined on a national basis, rather than 
Just being the most productive land on 
that project. 

I am also introducing an alternative 
bill today which would permit that land 
holdings of whatever acreage would give 
a net farm income of $8,000. The De- 
partment of the Interior presently must 
conduct budget studies on each project 
which is included under the class 1 
‘equivalency formula. Under this process, 
the income derived from farms consist- 
ing of class 2, class 3, and so forth, land, 
is determined and the acreage ownership 
permitted is thus determined. This bill 
would have the advantage of using the 
procedures now in effect to permit farm- 
ers on these projects to hold sufficient 
land to earn a more adequate living. 

It is my intention for both of these 
-methods of determining acreage owner- 
ship to be thoroughly investigated. in 
congressional hearings. Perhaps other 
alternatives will come out in the process; 
relief might come in some entirely dif- 
ferent form. Whether the class 1 equi- 
valency formula is determined on a na- 
tional level or whether the income level 
formula is used, we must act soon to 
permit sufficient land holdings for an 
adequate income for these embattled 
farmers, 

I strongly urge the Congress to take 
action on this measure this session. It 
is just not fair to expect a person to 
‘survive on 160 acres of land in the Flat- 
head project at the same level of sub- 
sistence as a person on 160 acres in the 
Sacramento Valley. I also urge the Con- 
gress to take rapid action on the bill ex- 
tending the class 1 equivalency formula 
to all reclamation projects when the 
Secretary of the Interior requests con- 
sideration of such a measure. 

Mr. Speaker, under unanimous con- 
sent I insert in the Record at this point 
a letter from Art Drake, secretary of the 
‘Flathead Indian Irrigation Water Users 
Association: 

FLATHEAD INDIAN IRRIGATION 
WATER USERS ASSOCIATION, 
St. Ignatius, Mont., July 16, 1966. 
Hon. ARNOLD OLSEN, 
Longworth Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR ARNOLD: As you are in Polson today 
we are most pleased to present you this brief 
statement concerning the 160 acre limita- 
tion on the Flathead Irrigation Project. 
Since receiving your letter of June 10, I have 
sent you a letter with some recommenda- 
tions, crop report, reference from the Walker 
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Report and Lake County land classification 
used on irrigated land. 

I will again state that the notification of 
the first of April pertaining to the 160 acre 
limitation and water availability is still our 
utmost concern and has created much eco- 
nomic hardship and stress to the some 1,200 
farm families, and either directly, or in- 
directly, to the 17,500 persons living on this 
project. 

On May 26, our water users organization 
composed of the entire project, assuming 
that immediate action would be taken, went 
on record favoring a straight 320 irrigated 
acre farm unit. This motion was carried by 
a vote of the Board of Directors 9-5. The 5 
dissenting votes were not so much in dis- 
favor of the motion, but were forcefully in 
favor of no restriction on an individual and 
so went on record. 

Again on June 3 the Board of Directors 
of the Association met to discuss S-3396, in- 
troduced by Senator Mrercatr on May 25. I 
quote from the minutes of the meeting. 
“Some members seem to feel that the bill, 
as introduced would not be the answer to 
our problems, unless there is some assurance 
of a realistic interpretation and determina- 
tion of the equivalency of 160 acres of Class 
I land.” On this project land classifica- 
tion is now being used, but for water needs 
only. 

Quoting further from this meeting. “We 
are convinced that it would take at least 320 
acres irrigated land to equal the production 
potential of 160 acres Class I.” 

Since we have had more time for studying 
other areas and costs of operating lands and 
farm units throughout this and other proj- 
ects, we feel the 160 acre Class I unit, or its 
equivalent, as proposed in your letter of 
June 10 would likely be more feasible, except 
for this reason. We now have a first lien to 
the United States Government for our con- 
struction, a balance of some $60-$70 per acre 
and we do not wish to increase our indebted- 
ness by an additional expense of a detailed 
land classification. The soils in this valley 
vary greatly, as they are some 86 percent 
class 5 & 6, by the State Equalization Board 
figures with no Class I and only 2,066 acres 
of Class 2,3, and 4. In this respect, we feel 
that it would only be fair and just to the 
land owners on this project that the irri- 
gated unit would be increased. 

Under Public Law 85-112 referring to the 
East Bench Unit of the Missouri River Basin 
Project, at Dillon, where they used the equiv- 
alency formula, Class 4 land is set at 440 
irrigated acres for an economic unit. 

The farms in this area that are self sus- 
taining range from 460 acres and up, al- 
though there are many smaller farms, at 
least one member or the family is obtaining 
employment from outside sources. From 
the County Treasurers Office, we find that a 
greater percentage of the small farms are 
delinquent on their taxes. Financial insti- 
tutions, such as life insurance companies, 
will not make loans on farms unless they are 
of a size that will make a living and pay 
back interest, as well as principle, which 
brings the size of most loans acreage wise 
to 480 acres and up. 

Referring to the Walker Report, Vol. I, 
we find on page 69, par, I “That most farms 
are too small to constitute an economic farm 
unit for livestock type farming, however 
the most progressive and experienced farm- 
ers are obtaining control sufficient to pro- 
vide an economic farm unit. 

In paragraph 3, page 69, of the same re- 
port it states, “That in 1940 2,150 farms in 
the project were combined under the opera- 
tion of about 1,300 entrepreneurs.” On page 
63, it states, in appraising the reservoir sites, 
agricultural land in 1932, was valued at 
$20.00 and $10.00 per acre for Class I & II 
respectively, which also shows an extreme 
differential in land productivity. On page 
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108, the 1930 land classification production 
wise, land varied from $12.32 to $10.80 to 
$5.00 an acre on water usage. 

Another factor we would like to bring out, 
is that this Project is situated within an In- 
dian Reservation, consequently, giving no 
public grazing, as in other parts of the State 
and surrounding similiar projects, that are 
basically livestock operations, such as this 
one, This brings up the need to summer 
pasture the cattle on irrigated land. This 
area is within an intermountain region, 
creating higher freight rates, both too and 
from our markets. 

This year, the sugar factory in Missoula 
has ceased operation, because this area is 
not as practical as other areas due to the 
short growing season and low productivity, 
which leaves potatoes as the only cash crop 
left. 

In you letter of June 10, you stated that 
you will introduce legislation to give relief 
to the Flathead Irrigation District, till such a 
law will become effective nation wide. We 
urge immediate introduction of a bill cover- 
ing all land as one, with a provision for a 
farm unit large enough to be economical. 

We appreciate your interest and help in 
this matter and thank you for coming to Pol- 
son and giving us the opportunity of meet- 
ing with you. 

Ant DRAKE, Secretary. 


THE HONORABLE ROBERT KING 
HIGH 


Mr. HANSEN of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from Florida [Mr. PEPPER] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Iowa? 

‘There was no objection. 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. Speaker, I recently 
came across an article that appeared in 
the August 7 edition of the Nashville 
Tennessean, The article, entitled “That 
Feller From Flat Creek, by Max York, 
was about the Democratic gubernatorial 
nominee of my State of Florida, Robert 
King High. Bob High is presently mayor 
of the city of Miami. My good friend and 
distinguished colleague DANTE FASCELL 


‘and I both have the honor and the privi- 


lege of representing Miami in the House. 

Bob High has been a close and dear friend 

of mine for many years. I have been able 

to observe at first hand the splendid job 
he has done in Miami and thus feel con- 
fident that he will be an outstanding 

Governor. 

Mr. Speaker, I believe that this article 
demonstrates a deep insight into the type 
of man that Robert King High is. Com- 
ing from a humble background, he has 
always been at home with people and has 
always had a sympathetic understanding 
of their troubles and their needs. 

Mr. Speaker, so that all who read 
this Recorp can have this American suc- 
cess story, I include this article at this 
point in the RECORD: 

THAT FELLER From FLAT Creek—One Lone 
REPUBLICAN Is ALL THAT STANDS BETWEEN 
TENNESSEE-Born ROBERT Kino HIGH. AND 
THE GOVERNOR’S: MANSION IN TALLAHASSEE 

(By Max York) 

Mrami, Fta—Early on a July morning, 
Robert King High, red-headed, five-feet- 
four-and-a-half, dashes into the Everglades 
Hotel like a high school scatback, dodging 
left and right to shake hands, 
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On the mezzanine, Dade County Democra- 
tic campaign workers are eating breakfast 
while they wait for the ex-Tennessean who 
is their candidate for Governor of Florida. 
They stand as he enters. 

He does not waste time. He explains to the 
Miami partisans that the summer campaign 
is underway and looking good. 

He doesn’t stop to eat. This is his sec- 
ond breakfast speech of the day. He was up 
at 5:30 to address a similar group in Or- 
lando. He flew here for this meeting. Now 
he must return to Orlando for more cam- 
paigning. Outside, a car is waiting. 

On the way to the airport, the conversa- 
tion skips from subject to subject—politics, 
his recent vacation, then to Flat Creek, Tenn., 
the town that has become more famous in 
Florida than it is in Tennessee. It’s where 
High was born, in Bedford County. 

Barring some GOP miracle, Democrat Rob- 
ert King High, the former “Tennessee poor 
boy,” will be the next governor of Florida. 
One of the chief tasks in his campaign has 
been to convince Floridians living outside 
Dade County that he is more Flat Creek than 
big city Miami, of which he is mayor. 

The 42-year-old High made political his- 
tory last May by defeating Gov. Haydon 
Burns for the Democratic nomination for 
governor. Political experts said a conserva- 
tive state would never accept a candidate 
from liberal Miami. They said nobody could 
win without the backing of big money in- 
terests. The fact that High favored civil 
rights seemed to make him a sure loser, 
Besides, Burns had solidly defeated him once 
before, in 1964. 

But the “poor boy from Tennessee” ran a 
strong second in a field of three. It went 
like this: 


Bob High had himself a place in the run- 
off election—but he had a fight on his hands. 
They say his headquarters was in a state of 
despair. But High bounced back and made 
sand fiy in the brief days of runoff cam- 
paigning. 

When the sand settled, eyebrows shot up 
from Key West to Pensacola. High was the 
Democratic nominee with 585,000 votes, 
86,000 more than Burns, 

“Bob High was the longest shot in Florida 
political history,” says Don Petit, his cam- 
paign manager. “Nobody paid any attention 
to him—until the votes started coming in.” 

They say the victory changed Florida poli- 
tics forever—that High defeated the old rural 
power structure, the racists, and the sec- 
tionists. 

Now it is High against the Republicans, 
with the winner take all in the November 
general election. 

A rented six-seat needle-nose Lyre Jet 
waits at the airport. High hurries to it, his 
campaign assistants scurrying to keep up. 
The jet roars down the runway. Orlando, 
a GOP stronghold, is 27 minutes away. 

A motorcycle officer escorts the group to 
a motel where the Florida Peace Officers 
Association is meeting. 

Shaking hands, High takes the steps two 
at the time, a calculated risk for a man who 
suffered a heart attack in 19683—a mild one, 
5 says. He was hospitalized for several 

ays. 

Inside the hall, a speaker is talking about 
juvenile crime. High listens. Then his turn 
comes. 

“I recognize the contribution police officers 
are making to this state,“ he says. “I have 
some knowledge of the obstructions they face 
when they try to do their duty. I recognize 
that the rewards for your work are inade- 
quate when compared with the vital role you 
play in our lives.” 
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After the speech, he hurries out to an ap- 
pointment with a newspaper publisher at the 
Sentinel-Star offices. Minutes later, he emer- 
ges, smiling. 

“I'm glad I came,” he says. “He didn’t 
make any promises, but it was a friendly 
talk.” 

Late that night, after the grinding day of 
campaigning, the jet skims over the lights of 
Florida. High leans back and talks about 
his boyhood in Tennessee, 

“I was born on a farm near Flat Creek and 
Raus,” he says. “Daddy was a farmer and 
sawmill operator, When I was seven or eight, 
I had a Grit paper route. I went up the 
hollows and ridges, selling papers. 

“I learned early the necessity of getting 
along with people. I think these people 
looked forward to my coming. Sometimes, 
on snowy or rainy days, I would share meals 
with them. They were economically im- 
poverished, but they shared what they had. 
I never felt uncomfortable with them. Poor 
as they were, they would buy a paper. I 
think that had something to do with the 
fact that I had walked so far to get there. 
They knew they could count on me being 
there every week, 

“Later, we moved to Chattanooga. My 
father worked as a carpenter. I got a paper 
route with the Chattanooga News-Free Press. 
It became a pretty big route. 

“I wanted to sell papers in a spinning mill 
in East Lake, but they wouldn't let mein. I 
went to the superintendent and became 
friends with him. He took me through the 
plant. I sold a lot of papers. 

“The route got so big and the papers so 
heavy I had a problem. I was so short the 
sack dragged the ground. I had it taken up, 
but it was still too long. Finally, I hired a 
boy to deliver the papers and I collected. 
That worked out okay. 

“I worked all during high school. This 
was during the Depression. Daddy would 
work all day long. After supper, he would 
go out again and work until 12 or one 
o'clock, I delivered groceries on a bike. I 
was a soda jerk. I worked in a meat market. 

“I was an avid history student. I liked 
the Lincoln-Douglas debates. I wanted to 
be a lawyer. But after I graduated from 
City High, at 15, I took a welding course, 
with the understanding I would be given a 
job in a New Orleans shipyard. But there 
were no jobs in the shipyard. So I sold shoes 
down there. Later, I came back to Chatta- 
nooga and entered the University of Chat- 
tanooga. Then along came World War II. I 
enlisted in the Air Corps. 

“After the war, I entered the University of 
Miami under the GI Bill. After that, it was 
Stetson University law school. 

“I had just started practicing law in 
Miami when I met my wife. A judge and I 
were having lunch in a drug store. I saw 
her. I told the judge I was going to marry 
that girl. I went over and said something 
like, Haven't we met somewhere before?’ 
She wasn’t too impressed, but I found out 
she worked in the sheriff’s office. I started 
going to the sheriff’s office quite often. I 
kept my word. I married her.” His wife's 
name is Faith. 

As a struggling young lawyer, High became 
involved in Miami politics. Finally, he won 
a seat on the city commission. Mayor Abe 
Aronovitz took a liking to him and made him 
his heir to the city’s top office. His law prac- 
tice has prospered. He and his partners have 
a 10th floor suite on Biscayne Boulevard, 
with a beautiful view of the bay. 

As mayor, he fought for lower telephone 
and power rates statewide. He successfully 
fought hikes in insurance rates and a liquor 
price-fixing bill. He forced the Florida East 
Coast Railway, owned by the powerful Du 
Pont estate, to come up with back taxes. He 
worked to redevelop downtown Miami. 
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When he set his eye on the big job in Talla- 
hassee, friends told him to forget it—it was 
hopeless, It looked for awhile as if they were 
right, what with his first defeat. 

He pushes himself ruthlessly. 

Critics say he hasn’t made up his mind 
about his image. They say he shucks his 
coat for a rural north Florida audience and 
becomes strictly Flat Creek. For more so- 
phisticated audiences, they say he copies the 
mannerisms of the late John Kennedy. 

He is something of a ham. He gets a kick 
out of speaking from the back of a pick-up 
truck. In the runoff, his organization had a 
pick-up they used as a speaking platform 
during the swing through the Panhandle. 
One day they were behind schedule, High 
saw no point in getting down from his plat- 
form. He told the driver to head for the next 
town. He rode in the back of the truck. > 

They say he doesn’t care for cocktail 
parties. He doesn’t drink. His one vice is 
tiny cigars. He has been known to slip off 
from parties before they get started good 80 


he could; nd some time with his family. 
He is a ptist deacon, and a regular 
church-goer. 


“The best things going for me,” he says, 
“are my wife, my six children, the Baptist 
Church and my Daddy.” 

Daddy High is right down there in the 
middie of it, smiling, enjoying himself 
helping his son get elected governor. Gray- 
haired, aged 77, his blue eyes still piercing, 
Daddy tells people he and his wife together 
weigh 200 pounds. He has had two heart 
attacks, and carries nitro pills just in case. 

They say he has been his boy’s secret 
‘weapon. 

“Daddy High and I drove 11,000 miles 
during the campaign,” says Judge W. R. Cul- 
breath. In central and north Florida and 
over in the panhandle, people are suspicious 
of any one from Miami, But once people met 
his father, they know Bob High didn’t have 
two heads. He speaks their kind of language. 

“He could talk with farmers and working 
men. He could take out his carpenter’s 
union card. They knew he understood their 
problems. 

“I heard him tell someone, ‘I've known 
Bob High longer than anybody except his 
mother and he’s never done anything to 
make me ashamed of him.“ 

In Tallahassee, Daddy High went by the 
governor’s mansion to see what his son’s 
new home would be like. The only time the 
old man didn’t get a good night’s sleep was 
when Gov. Haydon Burns suggested Scott 
Kelly, the third candidate in the race, had 
been paid to support High in the runoff. 
Daddy tossed and turned, but the next day 
he shook off the hurt. 

Meanwhile, the campaign rages. High’s 
opposition points to his liberal views. They 
say he is anti-business. They say he has 
ties with the Kennedy family. 

To which High retorts: “I'm going to be 
governor of Florida without prefix. 

“I reduced taxes six years in a row as 
mayor of Miami. When I get to Tallahassee, 
I'm going to declare war on taxes. You can 
save money in government. 

“As for Boppy KENNEDY, he didn’t con- 
tribute one dime to my campaign. Jack 
Kennedy was a friend of mine, and I'm proud 
of it. 

“But I'm no man’s man!” 

High still comes back to Tennessee once 
a year to a family reunion at Smith's Chapel. 
There’s dinner on the ground. The women 
bring the food. They put flowers on the 
graves. 

Sometimes this summer, he expects to 
come back to Flat Creek. He wouldn’t miss 
it for anything. 

“You know,” he says. “Andrew Jackson 
was the first governor of Florida and he 
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was a Tennessean. My birthplace has been 
a great asset to me.“ 


THE IRS HELPS FOREIGN AID PRO- 
GRAM STRENGTHEN SELF-HELP 
THROUGH TAX REFORM PRO- 
GRAMS 


Mr. HANSEN of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. Durskrl may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Record and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Iowa? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DULSKI. Mr. Speaker, there are 
now 20 teams of Internal Revenue Serv- 
ice advisers helping the developing coun- 
tries build efficient tax systems under the 
foreign assistance program. This par- 
ticular program, carried out in coopera- 
tion with the IRS and the Agency for 
International Development, is one of the 
most effective in helping the developing 
countries help themselves through in- 
creased tax revenue for economic devel- 
opment programs as well as to fight in- 
flation and to create a better climate for 
private enterprise. 

Recently the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, Henry H. Fowler, reported to the 
President on the significant tax reform 
developments under the AID-IRS coop- 
erative endeavor. Dramatic results have 
come about, particularly in Latin Amer- 
ica, where 17 teams are working. More 
than half of the Latin American coun- 
tries have increased their tax collections 
within the past 2 years by 25 to 45 per- 
cent. Recently the President of Panama 
reported the third balanced budget in 
that country in 20 years due to the pro- 
gram’s streamlining of operations. Col- 
lection of delinquent accounts doubled 
in 1965 and are expected to double again 
in 1966. In the Dominican Republic, a 
training program to build qualified per- 
sonnel in the tax field will reach 405 
trainees in 1966. A 27-member Inter- 
American Association of Tax Adminis- 
trators was formed recently to promote 
self-help in the tax field among the na- 
tions of Latin American, which may well 
become a model to other regions of the 
developing world. 

Tax teams are now in India, the Phil- 

ippines, and South Korea and are being 
organized for Turkey and South Viet- 
nam. 
Very essential to the new tax reform 
program in Vietnam has been the work 
carried on by an IRS survey team headed 
by Mr. John Foley, district director of 
the Buffalo office. Mr. Foley and his 
team have just returned from Vietnam, 
completing a preliminary survey of tax 
administration needs in that country. 
Mr. Foley’s team did such an excellent 
job that special assistant to the Presi- 
dent, Mr. R. W. Komer, has commended 
their work to the Director of the Internal 
Revenue Service Sheldon Cohen. Mr. 
Komer praised the group as “ingenious 
and artful in the manner in which they 
won the respect and the confidence of 
Vietnamese tax officials—the four offi- 
cers—are a credit not only to your Serv- 
ice but to our country.” 
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Charles Mann, Director of the US. 
AID mission to Vietnam also wrote to 
Director Cohen that: 


Mr. Foley and his colleagues were as well 
received as any foreign team of experts that 
I have ever seen. * You and your entire 
Service should be congratulated for having 
men of such high caliber and for having 
made them available for this important mis- 
sion to Viet Nam. * * * Indeed, this team 
was a wonderful credit to the United States, 
and we believe it has laid the foundation for 

in the development of the tax serv- 
ice in Viet Nam. 


This effort to develop better tax sys- 
tems gives a new dimension to U.S. as- 
sistance to the developing countries and 
will multiply the effectiveness of our eco- 
nomic aid through self-help measures 
in building greater revenues. As a for- 
mer tax consultant and IRS officer, I 
take great pride in the IRS and the part 
that Mr. Foley and other fine men like 
him are playing in this important inter- 
national program to promote peace and 
stability in the free world. I commend 
the following report to the President by 
the Secretary of the Treasury outlining 
the new developments in the tax program 
and also call attention to the letters of 
Presidential Assistant Komer and Direc- 
tor Mann. 


TEXT OF THE MEMORANDUM FOR THE PRESIDENT 
FROM THE SECRETARY OF THE TREASURY, 
Henry H. FOWLER 
As you requested, here is a report on sig- 

nificant tax reform developments in two 

highly important areas, South Vietnam and 

Latin America, in which the Treasury and 

the Internal Revenue Service are now quite 

active. 

The IRS, through its Foreign Tax Assist- 
ance Program, is providing technical assist- 
ance and leadership to developing nations 
in modernizing and improving their tax ad- 
ministrations. The efforts of the IRS assist- 
ance teams overseas, in cooperation with host 
country and AID officials, have already been 
a material factor in increasing tax collec- 
tions or in Iaying groundwork for such in- 
creases. 

For example, in Panama and the Domin- 
ican Republic we have particularly dynamic 
P which cover all major tax admin- 
istration functions. 

In Panama rather dramatic results followed 
upon the streamlining of operations, with- 
out increasing personnel: collection of de- 
linquent accounts doubled in 1965 and are 
on the way to doubling again in 1966. 

Last January President Robles, in an- 
nouncing the achievement in 1965 of the 
third balanced budget in 20 years, credited 
the tax reform program for these results. 

In the Dominican Republic, the ground 
is being laid by a training program which 
is rapidly building up qualified personnel: 
the number of in-service trainees has risen 
from only 20 in 1964 and 74 in 1965 to a pro- 
jected 405 in 1966. 

These results in Panama and the Domini- 
can Republic typically reflect the progress 
being realized in many countries. 

Also, South Vietnam, as a direct result of 
the Honolulu Conference, requested assist- 
ance from the IRS in strengthening its tax 
administration. An IRS team has just com- 
pleted a survey of tax administration needs 
in that country as a preliminary step to the 
early assignment of a long-term advisory 
team to South Vietnam. 

Following a recent visit to Vietnam, your 
Special Assistant R. W. Komer reported to 
Commissioner of Internal Revenue Cohen 


on the results of this team’s work. Mr. Komer 
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said he was convinced that we should plan 
now to help the Vietnamese build an efficient 
tax system, and that he was impressed by the 
service rendered to this end by the survey 
team. It had succeeded, he said, in building 
greater Vietnamese confidence in their own 
abilities, and showed them improved 
methods of bookkeeping and accounting sys- 
tems. 

He was told that the Vietnamese are en- 
thusiastic about the return of an IRS team 
which can stay long enough to help estab- 
lish the improvements suggested by the sur- 
vey team. 

Such a team is now being organized to go 
to Vietnam shortly. 

The IRS Foreign Tax Assistance Program 
is conducted on a partnership basis with 
AID, and includes on-site assistance by IRS 
advisors as well as specifically designed 
training in the U.S. for key foreign tax offi- 
cials. 

The program was developed primarily to 
honor the commitments made at Punta del 
Este to the member nations of the Alliance 
for Progress, and initial concentration has 
been in Latin America. 

Although the overseas phase of our pro- 
gram is less than three years old, we now 
have 20 advisory teams serving abroad, staffed 
by 69 long-term IRS officials. 

Seventeen teams are in Latin America, and 
the others are in India, the Philippines and 
South Korea. Teams are now being organ- 
ized for Turkey, and, as I indicated above, for 
South Vietnam. As a matter of policy the 
best qualified people in IRS who are willing 
to go abroad are assigned to the program. 

On the domestic side, over 300 foreign tax 
Officials are now visiting the IRS for train- 
ing each year, and the numbers are on the 
rise. In fiscal year 1967, most of these visitors 
will be oriented or trained under an IRS in- 
novation—the INTAX (International Tax 
Training) Program, which is now in its sec- 
ond year. 

INTAX is designed primarily for the pur- 
poses of the decision makers and managers 
of the tax agencies of the developing nations, 
and was designed to produce the greatest 
possible impact in motivating key foreign tax 
Officials into developing action programs in 
their countries. 

New concepts built into the INTAX Pro- 
gram include: Training in common lan- 
guages (English, Spanish, French and Por- 
tuguese); scheduling the seminars three 
years in advance, to facilitate planning by 
participating countries, as well as by AID 
and IRS; and grouping officials from 12-15 
countries, who have common positions and 
objectives, in the same seminar or class. This 
approach makes it possible for the visitors to 
share experiences and learn from each other. 

Based upon first year results, we are con- 
vinced that the INTAX approach, combined 
with follow-through action, will have a pro- 
found effect on tax officials in all developing 
regions of the free world in generating the 
drive required to strengthen their own tax 
systems. 

A high point in the Foreign Tax Assistance 
Program was reached a few weeks ago when 
Commissioner Cohen was host to a three- 
week Seminar for the top tax officials of the 
Americas. Tax agency heads from 17 coun- 
tries, including Canada, Mexico, Brazil and 
Argentina, participated. 

Perhaps the most significant result was the 
development by the 27-man group of a plan 
to form an Inter-American Association of 
Tax Administrators. Commissioner Cohen 
was elected Chairman of the Organizing 
Committee. 

We believe that this organization, once 
launched and in action, will provide the most 
effective vehicle possible to promote self-help 
in the tax field among the developing nations 
of Latin America, and could very well serve 
as a model for self-help in taxation in other 
developing regions. 1 
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Senator WayNeE Morse, in introducing a 
press account of some of the concrete and 
measurable results of the program in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of July 14, 1966, had 
this to say about the program: “The results 
have been remarkable. , . these develop- 
ments will undoubtedly bolster confidence in 
the democratic process throughout Latin 
America...” 

I am very pleased to be able to report on 
this program, which Commissioner Cohen 
and I believe is making a major contribution 
to self-sufficiency and stability among the 
developing nations of the world. 


Tue WHITE HOUSE, 
Washington, June 30, 1966. 
Mr. SHELDON S. COHEN, 
Director, Internal Revenue Service, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Comen: While, in Vietnam re- 
cently, I was given an extensive briefing on 
the importance of improving tax collection. 
Clearly, we must plan now to build an effi- 
cient tax administration which will serve 
Vietnam well in the years of peace which we 
all hope lie ahead. Í 

I was particularly impressed by the serv- 
ice rendered recently by four officers of the 
Internal Revenue Service, headed by Mr. 
John Foley. Several Embassy and USAID 
officers told me that Mr. Foley and his team 
were ingenious and artful in the manner in 
which they won the respect and the confi- 
dence of Vietnamese tax officials, They suc- 
ceeded in building greater Vietnamese con- 
fidence in their own abilities, and showed 
them improved methods of bookkeeping and 
accounting systems. I have been told that 
the Vietnamese are enthusiastic about the 
return of an IRS team which can stay for 
two years. 

The President appreciates the excellent as- 
sistance that you have rendered to our ef- 
fort in Vietnam. The four officers you sent 
there are a credit not only to your Service 
but to our country. I hope that we can 
have in Vietnam before long a top-notch 
team to carry on the work and fulfill the 
expectations created by Mr. Foley and his 
colleagues. 

Sincerely yours, 
R. W. KOMER, 
Special Assistant to the President. 
EMBASSY OF THE 
UNITED STATES OF AMERICA, 
U.S. AID MISSIÓN TO VIETNAM. 
Mr. SHELDON S. COHEN, 
Director, Internal Revenue Service, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. COHEN: One of the great pleas- 
ures in serving with the U.S. overseas is that 
it allows one to make the acquaintance of 
a great many Americans coming overseas on 
various missions whom one would never 
meetin the U.S.. This has certainly been the 
case in regard to the recent visit by Mr. John 
Foley and his colleagues from the Internal 
Revenue Service. They were with us about 
one month to assist the GVN in improving 
their tax and collection procedures, and to 
determine what long-term assistance from 
the IRS they might require. 

Let me say that we were all somewhat con- 
cerned in the beginning that in spite of the 
Minister of Finance's strong request for this 
team they might not be well received by the 
demoralized Vietnamese tax staff, which is 
underpaid and would perhaps be fearful of 
really letting foreigners find out the true 
situation. The result happily turned out to 
be quite the opposite. Mr. Foley and his 
colleagues were as well received as any for- 
eign team of experts that I have ever seen. 

The team consisted of John Foley, District 
Director, Buffalo Office, and Messrs. De 
Young, Smedley and Wittiger. They moved 
in cautiously on the Vietnamese, made it 
clear that they were here to help them do 
their job and not to propose grandiose new 
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schemes. This tactic worked; the Vietnamese 
did not feel threatened and confided com- 
pletely in the Americans who were able to 
make a very honest appraisal of the tax 
situation in Viet Nam today. Over-all, the 
team found a need for additional GVN per- 
sonnel and for additional support from top 
levels of the government. They also found 
that the Vietnamese officials are highly mo- 
tivated and seek to do a better job, and would 
be responsive to a longer-term IRS advisory 
mission. 

You and your entire Service should be con- 
gratulated for having men of such high 
caliber and for having made them available 
for this important mission to Viet Nam. 
Each of the members of the team demon- 
strated professional competence along with 
hard work, patience, and an almost uncanny 
ability to get along with the Vietnamese. In- 
deed, this team was a wonderful credit to the 
United States, and we believe it has laid the 
foundation for progress in the development 
of the tax service in Viet Nam. We hope and 
understand that additional IRS staff will be 
assigned here to work on a continuing basis 
with the Government of Viet Nam. We dis- 
cussed with Mr. Foley whether he would be 
willing to come back when this team arrives 
and introduce them to the government and 
give them the benefit of his experience here. 
He said that for his part he would be agree- 
able to do this. 

Again, my sincere thanks to you for send- 
ing us this fine team and for your assistance 
in helping us to work together with the Viet- 
namese to help build a strong government in 
Viet Nam which will make possible the con- 
tinued independence of this country. 

Sincerely yours, 
CHARLES A. MANN, 
Director. 


[From the Baltimore Sun, Aug. 17, 1966] 


Tax Experts Aw LATINS, VIETNAMESE—U.S. 
TEAMS ARE HELPING IMPROVE SYSTEMS IN 
FOREIGN NATIONS 

(By Muriel Dobbin) 

WAsHINGTON, August 16.—Henry Fowler, 
Secretary of the Treasury, today reported to 
President Johnson that an American pro- 
gram designed to improve tax systems has 
already produced “significant” developments 
in South Vietnam and Latin America. 

The report emphasized that American as- 
sistance producing better tax systems in 
countries receiving United States economic 
aid “gives a new dimension to such help and 
will multiply its effectiveness.” 

The foreign tax assistance program or- 
ganized by the Internal Revenue Service has 
achieved what Secretary Fowler described as 
“dramatic” results in Panama and the 
Dominican Republic. A streamlining of 
operations in Panama produced the doubling 
of the collection of delinquent accounts in 
1965, and led President Marco A. Robles to 
give credit to the tax-reform plan for the 
third balanced budget in twenty years. 


RESPONSE TO REQUEST 


Fowler reported that in response to a re- 
quest from South Vietnam for assistance in 
strengthening its tax administration, a sur- 
vey of its needs has just been completed, and 
a revenue service team is being organized to 
go back to that country. 

According to R. W. Komer, presidential 
special assistant, the service already rendered 
by the survey team in Vietnam had built 
Vietnamese confidence in their own abilities 
and demonstrated to them improved meth- 
ods of bookkeeping and accounting. 

Fowler noted that 20 of these special tax 
teams are now in Latin America, India, the 
Philippines and South Korea. They are 
staffed by 69 veteran revenue service officials. 

He added, “We believe this organiza- 
tion . . . will provide the most effective 
vehicle possible to promote self-help in the 
tax field among the developing nations. 
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DISABLED WORKERS SHOULD RE- 
CEIVE FULL SOCIAL SECURITY 
BENEFITS 


Mr. HANSEN of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania [Mr. RHODES] 
may extend his remarks at this point in 
the Recorp and include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER... Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Iowa? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RHODES of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, because of the inclusion of an 
offset provision for disability benefits in 
the Social Security Amendments of 1965, 
many disabled workers and their fami- 
lies are now being denied the full bene- 
fits due them under social security. 
Title II, section 224, of the act provides 
for a reduction in social security bene- 
fits based on disability for any month for 
which the disabled worker is receiving 
a State workmen’s compensation benefit. 

Under this section a disabled worker 
cannot collect benefits from both pro- 
grams in excess of 80 percent of his aver- 
age monthly covered wages under social 
security. The maximum covered wage 
under social security for the years 1959 
to 1965 is $4,800 per year or $400 a month, 
which means a maximum disability pay- 
ment of $320 a month is allowed. This 
means a worker whose total earnings 
are, for example, $600 a month would 
only be covered for a little over 50 per- 
cent of his total wage if he should be- 
come totally disabled. 

There is, Mr. Speaker, a very small 
overlap between workmen’s compensa- 
tion and social security benefits. It has 
been estimated that the number of dis- 
abled worker beneficiaries under the 
social security program who are also 
receiving State workmen's compensation 
payments represents only about 2 per- 
cent of all workers who are receiving 
social security disability payments. 
Since this provision has been in effect 
since January of this year, it has caused 
a reduction in the social security pay- 
ments of only 1,265 families. However, 
these reductions have caused a very real 
financial hardship. 

Many of these families are in my Sixth 
Congressional District and most of the 
disabled workers are coal miners. Coal 
mining is an occupation which, because 
of many factors, tends to have a high 
disability rate among younger workers. 

The average reduction to families af- 
fected by this cut in social security bene- 
fits has ranged from $50 to $203 per 
month. Families with two and three 
children have seen their social security 
benefits shrink from $242 per month be- 
fore the change in the law to $91 after 
the change. This is a reduction of $151 
per month. In my judgment, such a re- 
duction at a time when the breadwinner 
cannot work is worsening an already 
tragic situation. 

It should be remembered, Mr. Speaker, 
that an offset provision did have a pre- 
vious trial, under a provision of the So- 
cial Security Act in effect from July 1957 
through July 1958. Congress in its wis- 
dom repealed that provision in 1958. 
Experience with the provision had in- 
dicated that the danger that duplication 
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of disability benefits might produce un- 
desirable results is not of sufficient im- 
portance to justify reduction of the so- 
cial security disability benefits. 

One argument used in favor of the off- 
set was that if a worker’s wage displace- 
ment from both programs was higher 
than 80 percent of covered wages it 
would reduce his incentive to return to 
work. This argument does not do jus- 
tice to the facts. A totally disabled 
worker must undergo periodic examina- 
tion by impartial doctors. His medical 
condition determines when he loses his 
disability payments. The worker him- 
self is not ina ition to choose whether 
or not to continue to receive total dis- 
ability payments. Neither the percent- 
age of wage displacement nor the work- 
er's attitude towards work has anything 
to do with the doctor's judgment con- 
cerning his health. 

The present 80-percent offset provi- 
sion, while it may look fair, does not 
sufficiently take into account a number 
of factors: 

First. It covers only 80 percent of 
wages covered by social security. Com- 
bined social security and workmen’s 
compensation payments would, of course, 
represent a much smaller proportion of 
the total wages of one-half the work 
force which makes above the average 
wage. 

Second. No social security benefits are 
paid in the first 5 months of disablement. 
The 80-percent provision does not take 
into account the fact that a worker dis- 
abled for a year only collects 7 months 
disability payments. Therefore, his 
wage displacement of only the wages 
covered by social security is not near 80 
percent, 

Third. The offset provision does. not 
take into account the fact that many 
disabled workers had they continued to 
be employed rather than be disabled 
would have been eligible for fringe bene- 
fits. 

Mr. Speaker, these reasons would be 
sufficient to recommend the passage of 
legislation I have introduced to repeal 
section 224. However, there is even a 
more basic reason. The social security 
disability insurance program is a pro- 
gram to which the worker contributes 
part of his salary. It is the basic na- 
tionwide program for providing protec- 
tion against loss of earnings due to ex- 
tended total disability. Causing a re- 
duction in this earned insurance protec- 
tion because of the receipt of an ade- 
quate but noncontributory State work- 
men’s compensation benefit is, in my 
judment, inequitable. 

I am sure that when the facts are fully 
known, Congress will act as it did in 
1958 and repeal the offset provision thus 
enabling disabled workers and their fam- 
ilies to receive the full benefits of both 
social security and State workmen’s 
compensation payments. 


THE FEDERAL PAPERWORK JUNGLE 

Mr. HANSEN of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from California [Mr. Tunney] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter, 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Iowa? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. TUNNEY. Mr. Speaker, I am 
pleased today to cosponsor a bill which I 
believe represents a small but important 
step towards the elimination of what has 
been termed “the Federal paperwork 
jungle.” 

This bill amends the Welfare and Pen- 
sion Plans Disclosure Act to eliminate or 
modify certain requirements with respect 
to the making of affidavits and the filing 
of copies of certain information. 

The Post Office and Civil Service Sub- 
committee on Census and Statistics, of 
which I am a member, has held extensive 
hearings on the staggering paperwork 
problems of the Federal Government. 
One.of the recommendations of the sub- 
committee was a review of the welfare 
and pension plan reporting system pro- 
cedure. 

This bill, which I have cosponsored, is 
designed to carry out this recommenda- 
tion. At the present time there are 9,000 
original filings of plan descriptions an- 
nually, 27,000 amended descriptions, and 
67,000 annual reports, all acknowledged 
by notary and all with an extra copy. 
With the passage of this legislation, it 
would no longer be necessary to locate 
and go through the time-consuming pro- 
cedures of having.a notary acknowiedge 
over 100,000 forms and will save 100,000 
copies. 

As Churchill once said, “We are only 
at the end of the beginning, and not the 
beginning of the end.” If a person stood 
in front of the Capitol and threw away 
one sheet of paper every second, it would 
take 23,000 years to dispose of all the 
Government paperwork that is now ac- 
cumulated. 

This bill eliminates one paperwork re- 
quirement and will easily save the tax- 
payer, and the businessman, a quarter 
of a million dollars a year. Since the 
certification of forms under the Pensions 
Plans Disclosure Act binds businessmen 
and labor union officials, the notarization 
of over 100,000 forms is unnecessary. 
The extra copy of each of the 100,000 
forms involved are not needed. 

When an extra copy is required under 
each filing for unnecessary notarization, 
the cost is excessive. Since the average 
Government letter costs $2.50 to mail— 
the saving of 100,000 copies of disclosure 
forms with all the pages involved, would 
bring the amount saved on passage of 
this bill to $250,000 a year. 

The cost of paperwork should also in- 
clude the cost to the public in responding 
to Government requirements which have 
reached a level of 1 billion reports a year 
from the public. This cost cannot be 
properly estimated, but it is huge. This 
bill is one small step on a long road. 


SCHOOL DESEGREGATION IN 
GEORGIA 


Mr. HANSEN of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from Georgia [Mr. O'NEAL] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Iowa? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. O’NEAL of Georgia. Mr. Speaker, 
in the interèst of fairness I would like to 
report that the U.S. Commissioner of 
Education, Harold Howe II, has expressed. 
his regret for the action of his repre- 
sentatives in Georgia who have been. 
guilty of restricting freedom of the press.. 

My colleagues may recall that yester- 
day I protested the action of four repre- 
sentatives of the U.S. Office of Education. 
who refused to discuss school desegrega- 
tion guidelines with local boards of edu- 
cation in the presence of news reporters. 

The following letter was just hand 
delivered to my office, and I enter it in. 
the Recorp: 


THE U.S. COMMISSIONER 
OF EDUCATION, 
Washington, D.C., August 25, 1966. 
Hon. Maston O'NEAL, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. O'NEAL: I regret the incidents to 
which you referred in your remarks in the 
House on Wednesday, August 24. Enclosed. 
is a copy of a statement we have issued con- 
cerning this problem. 

Sincerely yours, 
HAROLD Howe II. 
DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, EDUCA- 
TION, AND WELFARE, OFFICE OF 
EDUCATION, 
Washington, D.C., August 24; 1966. 

Office of Education people conducting ne- 
gotiations with local school boards regarding 
Civil Rights Guidelines have been routinely 
advised that experience shows private, in- 
formal discussions to be useful as back- 
ground for whatever decisions the boards: 
ultimately take. 

These decisions often require considera- 
tion of cases involving individuals and of 
allegations either made in confidence or of- 
fered without substantiation. 

We therefore instructed our people to meet 
with board members privately and conduct. 
these negotiations informally where that. 
seemed advisable. 

It is obvious that our instructions were 
unclear—that they could be taken as mean- 
ing that public negotiations were to be- 
avoided. 

This is not our policy. On the contrary, 
we feel that when local school boards wish 
to discuss the issues involved in our Civil 
Rights Guidelines in public, we should be 
willing to do so. Our representatives have 
been advised of this position. 

The fault in this matter is not that of 
those carrying out what they felt to be their 
instructions, but rather in the instructions. 
themselves. 

HaroLD Howe II, 
U.S. Commissioner of Education. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave of ab- 
sence was granted to: 

Mr. ASHMORE (at the request of Mr. 
Dorn), for an indefinite period, on ac- 
count of a death in the family. 

Mr. Kress, for 10 days, on account of 
official business. 

Mr. Murpxy of Illinois, for the period. 
of August 27, 1966 through September 3, 
1966, on account of official business. 

Mr. Hansen of Idaho (at the request of 
Mr. GERALD R. FORD), for Friday, August. 
26, on account of official business. 
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Mr. MATSUNAGA, for August 26, 1966, on 
account of business in district. 


SPECIAL ORDERS GRANTED 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
address the House, following the legisla- 
tive program and any special orders here- 
tofore entered, was granted to: 

Mr. WaGGonner, for 20 minutes, today. 

Mr. Don H. Ctausen, for 30 minutes, 
today; and to include extraneous matter. 

Mr. HALPERN (at the request of Mr. 
Det Ciawson), for 5 minutes, today; to 
revise and extend his remarks and in- 
clude extraneous matter. 

Mr. Morse (at the request of Mr. DEL 
Crawson), for 30 minutes, today; to re- 
vise and extend his remarks and include 
extraneous matter. 

Mr. KUPFERMAN (at the request of Mr. 
DEL CLawson), for 1 hour, today; to re- 
vise and extend his remarks and include 
extraneous matter. 

Mr. Saytor (at the request of Mr. DEL 
CLAwWS ON), for 45 minutes, today; to re- 
vise and extend his remarks and include 
extraneous matter. 

Mr. BucHANAN (at the request of Mr. 
DEL CLawS. N), for 15 minutes, on August 
29; to revise and extend his remarks and 
include extraneous matter. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
extend remarks in the CONGRESSIONAL 
ReEcorpD, or to revise and extend remarks 
was granted to: 

Mr. Sr. ONGE. 

Mr. PHILBIN in two instances. 

(The following Member (at the re- 
quest of Mr. DEL CLawson) and to in- 
clude extraneous matter: ) 

Mr. SAYLOR. 

(The following Members at the request 
of Mr. Hansen of Iowa and to include 
extraneous matter: ) 

Mr. KASTENMEIER. 

Mr. HAWKINS. 

Mr. RHODES of Pennsylvania. 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


Mr. BURLESON, from the Committee 
on House Administration, reported that 
that committee had examined and found 
truly enrolled bills of the House of the 
following titles, which were thereupon 
signed by the Speaker: 

H.R. 18298. An act to amend the Organic 
Act of Guam in order to authorize the legis- 
lature thereof to provide by law for the elec- 
tion of its members from election districts; 
and 

H.R. 14596. An making appropriations for 
the Department of Agriculture and related 
agencies for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1967, and for other purposes, 


BILL PRESENTED TO THE 
PRESIDENT 


Mr. BURLESON, from the Committee 
on House Administration, reported that 
that committee did on this day present 
to the President, for his approval, a bill 
of the House of the following title: 

H.R. 14921. An act making appropriations 
for sundry independent executive bureaus, 
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boards, commissions, corporations, agencies, 
Offices, and the Department of Housing and 
Urban Development for the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1967, and for other purposes. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. HANSEN of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, I 
move that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly 
(at 5 o’clock and 30 minutes p.m.) the 
House adjourned until tomorrow, Friday, 
August 26, 1966, at 12 o’clock noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, executive 
communications were taken from the 
Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 


2674. A letter from the Assistant 
of the Interior, transmitting a draft of pro- 
posed legislation to authorize the Secretary 
of the Interior to reconvey to the original 
Indian grantors or their successors lands do- 
nated or conveyed for a nominal considera- 
tion to Indian tribes when the land becomes 
surplus to tribal needs; to the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs. 

2675. A letter from the Deputy Secretary of 
Defense, transmitting a draft of proposed 
legislation to amend the Federal Voting As- 
sistance Act of 1955 (5 U.S.C. 2171-2196); to 
the Committee on House Administration. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUB- 
LIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr. HAYS: Committee of conference. 
Conference report on Senate Concurrrent 
Resolution 77. Concurrent resolution au- 
thorizing the printing of additional copies 
of hearings on supplemental foreign assist- 
ance for Vietnam for fiscal year 1966 (Rept. 
No. 1888). Ordered to be printed. 

Mr. RODINO: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H.R. 13284. A bill to redefine eligibility for 
membership in AMVETS (American Veterans 
of World War II); with amendment (Rept. 
No. 1889). Referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. TUCK: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H.R. 13551. A bill to amend the Law En- 
forcement Assistance Act of 1965, and for 
other purposes; with amendment (Rept. No. 
1890). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. TUCK: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H.R. 15766. A bill to establish a National 
Commission on Reform of Federal Criminal 
Laws; with amendment (Rept. No. 1891). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. CELLER: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H.R. 5958. A bill relating to applications for 
writs and habeas corpus by persons in custody 
pursuant to the judgment of a State court; 
with amendment (Rept No. 1892). Referred 
to the House Calendar. 

Mr. CELLER: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H.R. 7382. A bill to amend section 1391 of 
title 28 of the United States Code relating to 
venue; with amendment (Rept. No, 1893). 
Referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. CELLER: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H.R. 7618. A bill to amend section 2241 of 
title 28, United States Code, with respect to 
the jurisdiction and venue of applications 
for writs of habeas corpus by persons in 
custody under judgments and sentences of 
State courts (Rept. No. 1894). Referred to 
the House Calendar, 
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Mr. RIVERS of Alaska: Committee on In- 
terior and Insular Affairs. S. 936. An act 
to establish in the State of Michigan the 
Sleeping Bear Dunes National Lakeshore, and 
for other purposes; with amendment (Rept. 
No. 1895). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. RIVERS of Alaska: Committee on In- 
terior and Insular Affairs. H.R. 8678. A bill 
to establish in the State of Michigan the Pic- 
tured Rocks National Lakeshore, and for 
other purposes; with amendment (Rept. No. 
1896). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. McCLORY: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. H.R. 2266. A bill to provide for the 
settlement of claims resulting from an ex- 
plosion at a US. ordnance plant in Bowie 
County, Tex., on July 8, 1963; with amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 1897). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House on the State 
of the Union. 

Mr. McCLORY: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. H.R. 4497. A bill to amend the act 
of August 24, 1935, to require certain con- 
tractors with the United States to give an 
affidavit with respect to payment of subcon- 
tractors; with amendment (Rept. No. 1898). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. McCLORY: Committee on the Judi- 
clary. H.R. 6103. A bill for the relief of the 
city of Umatilla, Oreg.; with amendment 
(Rept. No. 1899). Referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union. 

Mr. MADDEN: Committee on Rules. 
House Resolution 990. Resolution provid- 
ing for the consideration of H.R. 13361, a bill 
to establish a cooperative Federal-State 
child nutrition program under the direction 
of the Department of Agriculture (Rept. No. 
1900). Referred to the House Calendar. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. MILLS: 

H.R. 17270. A bill to amend section 112 of 
the Internal Revenue Code of 1954 to in- 
crease from $200 to $500 the monthly combat 
pay exclusion for commissioned officers, serv- 
ing in combat zones; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin: 

H.R. 17271. A bill to amend section 112 of 
the Internal Revenue Code of 1954 to increase 
from $200 to $500 the monthly combat pay 
exclusion for commissioned officers serving 
in combat zones; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means, 

By Mr. BATTIN: 

H.R. 17272. A bill to exempt from tax any 
gasoline or diesel fuel used in logging trucks 
operating over private roads; to the Commit- 
tee on Ways and Means. 

H.R. 17273. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to allow teachers to de- 
duct from gross income the expenses incurred 
in pursuing courses for academic credit and 
degrees at institutions of higher education 
and including certain travel; to the Commit- 
tee on Ways and Means. 

H.R. 17274. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to allow an incentive 
tax credit for a part of the cost of construct- 
ing or otherwise providing facilities for the 
control of water or air pollution, and to per- 
mit the amortization of such cost within a 
period of from 1 to 5 years; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. BINGHAM: 

H.R. 17275. A bill to amend title IT of the 
Social Security Act to increase’ the amount 
of the monthly benefits payable thereunder, 
to raise the wage base, to provide for cost-of- 
living increases in such benefits, to increase 
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the amount of the benefits payable to wid- 
ows, to provide for contributions to the social 
security trust funds from the general reve- 
nues, to otherwise extend and improve the 
insurance system established by such title, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 
By Mr. CONTE: 

H.R. 17276. A bill to amend title 10 of the 
United States Code to provide for the pres- 
entation to certain members of the Armed 
Forces of a flag of the United States at the 
time of their retirement, discharge, or re- 
lease; to the Committee on Armed Services. 

By Mr. DORN: 

H. R. 17277. A bill to exclude from income 
certain reimbursed moving expenses; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

H.R. 17278. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 with respect to the 
income tax treatment of business develop- 
ment corporations; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. FARBSTEIN: 

H.R.17279. A bill to provide relocation 
housing for persons displaced by federally 
conducted or federally aided acquisition of 
real property; to the Committee on Banking 
and Currency. 

By Mr. HANLEY: 

H.R. 17280. A bill to amend the Federal 
Water Pollution Control Act in order to es- 
tablish an incentive award program for in- 
dustries, municipalities and other political 
subdivisions of States which demonstrate ex- 
cellence in waste treatment and pollution 
abatement programs; to the Committee on 
Public Works. 

By Mr. HANSEN of Iowa: 

H.R. 17281. A bill to require the Secretary 
of Agriculture and the Director of the Bu- 
reau of the Budget to make a separate ac- 
counting of funds requested for the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture for programs and activi- 
ties that primarily stabilize farm income and 
those that primarily benefit consumers, 
businessmen, and the general public, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Agriculture. 

By Mr. HOLLAND: 

H.R. 17282. A bill to amend the Railroad 
Retirement Act of 1937 to provide that an 
individual’s entitlement to retirement bene- 
fits under that Act or the Social Security 
Act while he or she is entitled to depend- 
ent’s or survivor's benefits under the other 
such Act shall not operate to prevent any 
increases in his or her benefits under the 
1937 Act which would otherwise result un- 
der the so-called social security minimum 
guaranty provision; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. HORTON: 

H.R. 17283. A bill to strengthen the ad- 
ministration of the Law Enforcement As- 
sistance Act of 1965; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. KEOGH: 

H.R. 17284. A bill to amend the Tariff 
Schedules of the United States with respect 
to the classification of certain parts for fuel 
injection pumps for compression-ignition 
engines; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means, 

By Mr. MACDONALD: 

H.R. 17285. A bill to amend the Railroad 
Retirement Act of 1937 and the Railroad 
Retirement Tax Act, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

By Mr. MATSUNAGA: 

H.R. 17286. A bill to amend section 212(b) 
of the Immigration and Nationality Act to 
exempt from the literacy requirement of sec- 
tion 212(a)(25) certain additional relatives 
of US. citizens and permanent. resident 
aliens; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
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H.R. 17287. A bill to incorporate Pop 
Warner Little Scholars, Inc.; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. SWEENEY: 

H.R. 17288. A bill to authorize temporary 
emergency price, wage, and rent ceilings; to 
the Committee on Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. VANIK: 

HR. 17289. A bill to increase the tax on 
the transportation of persons by air, and to 
use the additional revenues. to establish a 
trust fund for the purpose of financing cer- 
tain development activities of the Federal 
Aviation Agency; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

By Mr. ADAIR: 

H.R. 17290. A bill to provide that certain 
television and radio receiving tubes be ap- 
praised under section 402 of the Tariff Act 
of 1930; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. BLATNIK: 

H.R. 17291. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to allow teachers to 
deduct from gross income the expenses in- 
curred in pursuing courses for academic 
credit and degrees at institutions of higher 
education and including certain travel; to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. CEDERBERG: 

HR. 17292. A bill to amend title II of the 
Social Security Act to provide for cost-of- 
living increases in the benefits payable there- 
under; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. CORMAN: 

H.R. 17293. A bill to provide compensation 
to survivors of local law enforcement offi- 
cers killed while apprehending persons for 
committing Federal crimes; to the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary, 

H.R. 17294. A bill to amend title 39, Unit- 
ed States Code, to provide city delivery mail 
service on a door delivery service basis for 
postal patrons receiving curbside delivery 
service who qualify for door delivery service; 
to the Committee on Post Office and Civil 
Service. 

H.R. 17295. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to allow teachers to 
deduct from gross income the expenses in- 
curred in pursuing courses for academic 
credit and degrees at institutions of higher 
education and including certain travel; to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. FOLEY: 

H.R. 17296. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954, to authorize and fa- 
cilitate the deduction from gross income by 
teachers of the expenses of education (in- 
cluding certain travel) undertaken by them, 
and to provide a uniform method of proving 
entitlement to such deduction; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN: 

H.R. 17297. A bill to amend the Interstate 
Commerce Act to require that townships, 
cities, counties, and other political subdi- 
visions of States be notified of certain pro- 
ceedings involving mortorbus operations in 
interstate or foreign commerce within any 
such political subdivision; to the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr, HARSHA: 

H.R. 17298. A bill to designate the Buck 
Creek Dam and Reservoir proposed for con- 
struction on Buck Creek near Springfield, 
Clark County, Ohio, as the “Clarence J. 
Brown Dam and Reservoir”; to the Commit- 
tee on Public Works. 

By Mr. HOLLAND: 

H.R. 17299. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to allow teachers to 
deduct from gross income the expenses in- 
curred in pursuing courses for academic 
credit and degrees at institutions of higher 
education and including certain travel; to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 
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By Mr. HOWARD: 

H.R. 17300. A bill to provide for the repay- 
ment of certain Federal-aid funds expended 
in connection with the construction of the 
Garden State Parkway; to the Committee on 
Public Works. 

By Mr. KIRWAN: 

H.R. 17301. A bill to designate the Buck 
Creek Dam and Reservoir proposed for con- 
struction on Buck Creek near Springfield, 
Clark County, Ohio, as the “Clarence J. 
Brown Dam and Reservoir”; to the Commit- 
tee on Public Works. 

By Mr. LIPSCOMB: 

H.R. 17302. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to allow an incentive 
tax credit for a part of the cost of construct- 
ing or otherwise providing facilities for the 
control of water or air pollution, and to per- 
mit the amortization of such cost within a 
period of from 1 to 5 years; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. MURPHY of New York: 

H.R. 17303. A bill relating to the appoint- 
ment and promotion of deputy U.S. mar- 
shals; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. OLSEN of Montana: 

H.R. 17304. A bill to provide for the modi- 
fication of the excess land provisions of the 
Federal reclamation laws as they apply to 
irrigable lands within the Flathead Indian 
irrigation project, Montana; to the Commit- 
tee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

H.R. 17305. A bill to provide for the modi- 
fication of the excess land provisions of the 
Federal reclamation laws as they apply to 
irrigable lands within the Flathead Indian 
irrigation project, Montana; to the Commit- 
tee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. PATTEN: 

H.R. 17306. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to exclude interest on 
U.S. savings bonds from gross income in the 
case of certain retired or disabled taxpayers; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. PERKINS: 

H.R. 17307. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to allow teachers to 
deduct from gross income the expenses in- 
curred in pursuing courses for academic 
credit and degrees at institutions of higher 
education and including certain travel; to 
the Committee on Ways and Means, 

By Mr, QUIE: 

H.R. 17308. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to allow teachers to 
deduct from gross income the expenses in- 
curred in pursuing courses for academic 
credit and degrees at institutions of higher 
education and including certain travel; to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. THOMPSON of Texas: 

H.R. 17309. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to allow teachers to 
deduct from gross Income the expenses in- 
curred in pursuing courses for academic 
credit and degrees at institutions of higher 
education and including certain travel; to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. MORSE: 

H.R. 17310. A bill to establish a National 
Commission on Public Management; and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

By Mr. ANDERSON of Illinois: 

H.R. 17311. A bill to establish a National 
Commission on Public Management; and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

By Mr. ANDREWS of North Dakota: 

H.R. 17812. A bill to establish a National 
Commission on Public Management; and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

By Mr. BATES: 

H.R. 17313. A bill to establish a National 

Commission on Public Management; and for 
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other purposes; to the Committee on Gov- 
ernment Operations. 
By Mr. BELL: 

H.R. 17314. A bill to establish a National 
Commission on Public Management; and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Gov- 
ernment Operations. j 

By Mr. BROOMFIELD: 

H.R. 17315. A bill to establish a National 
Commission on Public Management; and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

By Mr. CLARENCE J. BROWN, JR. 

H.R. 17316. A bill to establish a National 
Commission on Public Management; and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

By Mr, CALLAWAY: 

H.R. 17317. A bill to establish a National 
Commission on Public Management; and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

By Mr. CEDERBERG: 

H.R. 17318. A bill to establish a National 
Commission on Public Management; and for 
other es; to the Committee on Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

By Mr. DON H. CLAUSEN: 

H.R. 173 19. A bill to establish a National 
Commission on Public Management; and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

By Mr. CLEVELAND: 

H.R. 17320. A bill to establish a National 
Commission on Public Management; and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

By Mr. CUNNINGHAM: 

H.R. 17321. A bill to establish a National 
Commission on Public Management; and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

By Mr. DERWINSEI: 

H.R. 17322. A bill to establish a National 
Commission on Public Management; and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

By Mr. DOLE: 

H. R. 17323. A bill to establish a National 
Commission on Public Management; and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

By Mr. DUNCAN of Tennessee: 

ELR. 17324. A bill to establish a National 
Commission on Public Management; and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

By Mrs. DWYER: 

H.R. 17325. A bill to establish a National 
Commission on Public Management; and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

By Mr. ELLSWORTH: 

H.R. 17326. A bill to establish a National 
Commission on Public Management; and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

By Mr. FINDLEY: 

H.R. 17327. A bill to establish a National 
Commission on Public Management; and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

By Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN: 

H.R. 17828. A bill to establish a National 
Commission on Public Management; and for 
other ; to the Committee on Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

By Mr. HALPERN: 

H.R. 17329. A bill to establish a National 
Commission on Public Management; and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

By Mr. HORTON: 

H.R. 17330. A bill to establish a National 
Commission on Public Management; and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Gov- 
ernment Operations, 
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By Mr, HOSMER: 

H.R. 17331. A bill to establish a National 
Commission on Public Management; and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Gov- 
ernment Operations, 

By Mr. KUPFERMAN: 

H.R. 17332. A bill to establish a National 
Commission on Public Management; and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Goy- 
ernment Operations. 

By Mr. McCLORY: 

H.R. 17333. A bill to establish a National 
Commission on Public Management; and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

By Mr. McDADE: 

H.R. 17334. A bill to establish a National 
Commission on Public Management; and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

By Mr. MATHIAS: 

H.R. 17335. A bill to establish a National 
Commission on Public Management; and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Goy- 
ernment Operations. 

By Mr, MIZE: 

H.R. 17336. A bill to establish a National 
Commission on Public Management; and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Gov- 
ernment Operations, 

By Mr. MOSHER: 

H.R. 17337. A bill to establish a National 
Commission on Public Management; and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Goy- 
ernment Operations. 

By Mr. QUIE: 

H.R. 17338. A bill to establish a National 
Commission on Public Management; and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

By Mrs. REID of Illinois: 

H. R. 17839. A bill to establish a National 
Commission on Public Management; and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

By Mr. REID of New York: 

H.R. 17340. A bill to establish a National 
Commission on Public Management; and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Goy- 
ernment Operations. 

By Mr. ROBISON: 

H.R. 17341. A bill to establish a National 
Commission on Public Management; and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Goy- 
ernment Operations. 

By Mr. RUMSFELD: 

H.R. 17342. A bill to establish a National 
Commission on Public Management; and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

By Mr. SCHNEEBELI: 

H.R. 17343. A bill to establish a National 
Commission on Public Management; and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

By Mr. SCHWEIKER: 

H.R. 17344. A bill to establish a National 
Commission on Public Management; and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

By Mr. SHRIVER: 

H.R. 17345. A bill to establish a National 
Commission on Public Management; and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Goy- 
ernment Operations. 

By Mr. SMITH of New York: 

H.R. 17346. A bill to establish a National 
Commission on Public Management; and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

By Mr. STANTON: 

H.R. 17347. A bill to establish a National 
Commission on Public Management; and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

By Mr. BOB WILSON: 

H.R. 17348. A bill to establish a National 
Commission on Public Management; and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Gov- 
ernment Operations. 
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By Mr. ERLENBORN: 

H.R. 17349. A bill to establish a National 
Commission on Public Management; and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

By Mr. REID of New York: 

H.R. 17350. A bill to amend section 302 of 
the Federal Aviation Act of 1958 to provide 
for the elimination of aircraft noise, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce. 

H.R. 173851. A bill to amend the Federal 
Aviation Act of 1958 to authorize aircraft 
noise abatement regulation, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. TUNNEY: 

H.R. 17352. A bill to amend the Welfare 
and Pension Plans Disclosure Act to elimi- 
nate or modify certain requirements thereof 
with respect to the making of affidavits and 
the filing of copies of certain information; 
to the Committee on Education and Labor. 

By Mr. BENNETT: 

H.J. Res. 1280. Joint resolution to provide 
incentives for U.S. private enterprise to de- 
velop job opportunities and to utilize nat- 
ural resources for the benefit of the people 
of South Vietnam; to the Committee on For- 
eign Affairs. 

By Mr. HUTCHINSON: 

H.J. Res. 1281, Joint resolution proposing 
an amendment to the Constitution relating 
to terms of Judges of the Supreme Court of 
the United States; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. ST. ONGE: 

H.J. Res. 1282. Joint resolution to author- 
ize the President to designate October 31 of 
each year as National UNICEF Day; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. REID of New York: 

H.J. Res. 1283. Joint resolution to create 
a delegation to a convention of North At- 
lantic nations; to the Committee on For- 
eign Affairs, 

By Mr, IRWIN: 

H. Con. Res. 988, Concurrent resolution ex- 
pressing the sense of Congress on the holding 
of elections in South Vietnam; to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs, 

By Mr. CONTE: 

H. Con. Res. 989. Concurrent resolution to 
modify certain tariff concessions granted 
by the United States on papermaking ma- 
chinery and parts thereof; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. FRIEDEL: 

H. Res. 988. Resolution relating to the 
compensation of the Official Reporters of 
Debates and their clerks and the compensa- 
tion of the official reporters to committees 
and their clerk, of the House of Representa- 
tives; to the Committee on House Admin- 
istration. 

H. Res. 989. Resolution relating to the 
compensation of certain personnel of the 
House Press Gallery; to the Committee on 
House Administration. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. DUNCAN of Oregon: 

H.R. 17353. A bill for the relief of Edward 

Nasser; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. GALLAGHER: 

H. R. 17354. A bill for the relief of Mrs.. 
Vincenzina (Vincenzia) Cofone and family; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. KING of California: 

H.R. 17355. A bill for the relief of Farhat 

Hasan; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr, MORSE: 

H.R. 17356, A bill for the relief of Noel 

Anne Mann; to the Committee on the Judi- 
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By Mr. POWELL: 
H.R. 17357. A bill for the relief of Lena 
Tobias; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
H.R. 17358. A bill for the relief of Yvonne 
Catherine Walters; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary, 
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By Mr, ROSENTHAL: 
H.R. 17859. A bill for the relief of Mrs. 
Ester Mor; to the Committee on the Judi- 


By Mr. SCHEUER: 
H.R. 17360. A bill for the relief of Van Koo 
Chen; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
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H.R. 17361. A bill for the relief of Fotios 
EKougemitrios; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. TUNNEY: 

H.R. 17862. A bill for the relief of Attilio 
and Elda Corrado and sons, Henry and Al- 
bert; to the Committee on the Judiciary, 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


National Drum and Bugle Corps Week 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. GEORGE M. RHODES 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 25, 1966 


Mr. RHODES of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, August 20 through 27 has been 
designated National Drum and Bugle 
Corps Week. I would like to join the 
thousands of young men and women 
throughout the country in their enthu- 
siastic efforts to promote wider recogni- 
tion of this worthwhile youth activity. 
Recognition should also be given to the 
sponsoring organizations and devoted ad- 
visers who make possible the continued 
growth of drum and bugle corps. 

One of these individuals is the na- 
tional chairman, Mr. Harvey Berish. In 
his essay, “The Art of Drum Corps,” Mr. 
Berish has pointed out the value of drum 
corps. He writes: 

The art of drum corps is rigid and exacting. 
It is clean and inspiring. It has risen 
through its own efforts to its present stature 
in our communities and neighborhoods. 

More and more it is becoming recognized 
as one of the most effective of youth activi- 
ties, and despite the unyielding discipline it 
requires of its members, it is becoming more 
and more accepted by the young people of 
our hemisphere in search of a worthwhile 
activity. 


As the Representative of the Sixth Dis- 
trict of Pennsylvania, I am especially 
proud of the Reading Buccaneers of 
VFW Post 179 in Reading, Pa. This 
post-sponsored drum and bugle corps 
has earned for itself an outstanding rep- 
utation for both the quality of its music 
and the precision of its drills. 

All the many virtues characteristic of 
the American people are represented in 
the Reading Buccaneers. In addition to 
winning a number of national VFW 
championships, the Buccaneers have 
been winners of international competi- 
tion in Canada. 

The Buccaneers are carrying on in the 
best tradition of a drummer named 
William Dinman who beat the call “To 
Arms” which began the American Revo- 
lution on Lexington Common. This 
drum roll signaled a new era in individ- 
ual freedom. It signaled the beginning 
of a struggle which culminated in the 
birth of our great Nation. 

Today as a drum and bugle corps 
passes by with its colorful bearing and 
rolling cadence we cannot help but be 
reminded of that great struggle of our 
past. And as we look into the faces of 


these proud young marchers we see, too, 
our Nation’s future passing on review. 

I am sure my colleagues will join me 
in wishing continued success and growth 
to all the drum and bugle corps of 
America including Reading’s own famous 
Buccaneers. 


National Drum Corps Week 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PHILIP J. PHILBIN 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 25, 1966 


Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, this year 
the period extending from August 20 
through August 27 is being celebrated as 
National Drum Corps Week to bring 
recognition to the contributions being 
made by thousands of our citizens, young 
and old alike, to the spirit of America. 

No parade, public event, or patriotic 
ceremony would be complete without the 
stirring music, cadence, and colorful 
precision of our Nation's drum corps. 
They provide a vivid, living link with the 
history and priceless heritage which is 
ours in this country. 

For several centuries the fife and drum 
were military expedients, used to rally 
troops and signal commands. From the 
great American Revolution, when Drum- 
mer William Dinman beat the call “To 
Arms” on Lexington Common, to the 
Civil War, when the drumming of the 
long roll began the Battle of Shiloh, the 
drum corps were a vital part of the forces 
which shaped our destiny. Even as late 
as World War I, drum signals were still 
prescribed in military manuals. 

As more modern means of communica- 
tions replaced the military function of 
our drum corps, their call of challenge 
and inspiration remained. Few of us 
have failed to be lifted in spirit and 
patriotism as a drum corps has passed by 
behind our Nation’s flag: But there is 
another aspect of the hundreds of drum 
corps in this country which should be 
emphasized. 

In communities all across America, 
hundreds of thousands of young men 
and women are devoting their time, en- 
ergy, and enthusiasm during after school 
hours to the tremendous amount of prac- 
tice which is necessary to the building of 
a proficient drum corps. Their parents, 
other interested citizens, and organiza- 
tions are devoting large amounts of 
money, effort, and loving interest to help 
them in this effort. In doing so they are 
helping to promote the kind of charac- 


ter development and sense of personal 
responsibility and duty which is vital to 
the citizenship training of our young. 

A drum corps offers its participants a 
sense of worthwhile accomplishment, of 
cooperation, of group spirit and belong- 
ing, a chance for travel and the sense of 
duty to one another. But of more im- 
mediate importance to the young people 
involved, belonging to a drum corps is 
fun, and it is clean, wholesome fun. 

During this week approximately 
10,000 participants are competing in each 
of the two largest of this year’s uni- 
formed group competitions. On Wednes. 
day the national convention of the Vet- 
erans of Foreign Wars presented the 
glittering Million Dollar Pageant of 
Drums” in Jersey City. Then as the 
American Legion begins their annual 
convention in the Nation’s Capital, the 
Legionnaires will sponsor the group con- 
tests which will climax with the brilliant 
“Parade of Champions” this Sunday. 
The thousands who will take part in 
these outstanding exhibitions, exhibi- 
tions of skill, determination and disci- 
pline, deserve our special best wishes and 
congratulations. 

Contestants from my district and State 
are prominent participants in both the 
VFW and American Legion contests. I 
recall with pleasure the honors coming 
to Marlboro, Mass., when its outstanding 
American Legion drum and bugle corps 
took first place for several years in com- 
petition against units from all over the 
country. 

I would like to commend all who are 
making our drum corps and other sim- 
ilar groups possible and for the contri- 
bution they are making to American life. 
Our Nation’s drum corps offer a twofold 
service. They offer enjoyment to those 
of us privileged to see and hear them, 
and they offer opportunity and enrich- 
ment to those who make up their ranks. 
During this National Drum Corps Week 
let us express our appreciation to these 
deserving groups and wish for them in- 
creased support and success in their 
community work. 


UNICEF Day October 31 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 
HON. WILLIAM L. ST. ONGE 
OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 25, 1966 


Mr. ST. ONGE. Mr. Speaker, itis with 
a great deal of pleasure that I am intro- 
ducing a resolution to designate October 
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31 of each year as “National UNICEF 
Day.” 

It is particularly desirable in these 
troublesome times that our young people 
should have an awareness of their coun- 
terparts in other countries who do not 
have the same opportunities for a more 
abundant life. In fact, many of the 
world’s children not only suffer depriva- 
tion but far too often hover at the brink 
of mere existence. October 31 has tradi- 
tionally been a time when the children 
of our country visit their neighbors and 
friends to seek treats for themselves. In 
recent years it is becoming an appropri- 
ate time for them to seek assistance for 
others, and this effort deserves to be en- 
couraged. 

The designation of National UNICEF 
Day will in no way detract or prevent the 
traditional youthful pleasures associated 
with Halloween. Hopefully, what will be 
accomplished is the fostering in our 
youth of the realization that there are 
other children in the world far less for- 
tunate than they, and for whose better- 
ment they may make a very real con- 
tribution. Thus the youthful desires and 
energies for having a good time will be 
met, and at the same time channeled into 
activities which will not only assist 
UNICEF, but will also develop those 
character traits for which the American 
people have long been admired. 

Mr. Speaker, in view of the fact that 
October 31 is fast approaching, I urge 
prompt and favorable action on the 
measure. 


Senator Gaylord Nelson Commends 
Conservation Book 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT W. KASTENMEIER 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 25, 1966 


Mr. KASTENMEIER. Mr. Speaker, I 
would like to call to the attention of my 
colleagues Donald E. Carr’s book, “Death 
of the Sweet Waters,” and a review of it 
written by Senator GAYLORD NELSON 
which appeared in the June 1966 issue 
of the Progressive. Senator NELSON, one 
of the Nation’s leading champions in the 
fight to preserve our precious natural 
resources, strongly recommends Carr's 
book, particularly to those skeptics who 
are as yet unaware of the seriousness of 
our Nation’s water pollution crisis. 

Senator Netson’s review follows: 


THE WATER CRISIS 


(DEATH OF THE SWEET WATERS, by Donald E. 
Carr. W. W. Norton. 257 pp. $5.95.) 
(Reviewed by Senator GAYLORD NELSON) 

If anyone still doubts the cries of alarm 
‘sounded by conservationists and others 
about our mounting pollution crisis, this 
fact-filled report by a research chemist 
should convince him. 

America is losing the battle against water 
pollution, Donald Carr tells us, and the re- 
sult could be wholesale destruction of recrea- 
tional resources, the silting in of the Great 
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Lakes, extinction of our fish and wildlife, 
widespread disease, and human deaths. 

Perhaps the distinguishing feature of 
Death of the Sweet Waters, one of several 
recent studies of our pollution problems, is 
its broad historical viewpoint. Carr sees 
water as perhaps our most vital single re- 
source, and he chronicles through the ages 
man’s difficulties in using it properly—dif- 
ficulties which have led to typhoid, cholera, 
hepatitis, dysentery, and ugliness. He sees 
pollution as an extremely complex political, 
social, and economic problem. The solution 
lies not merely in piping in more water to 
dilute our torrents of waste but in a com- 
pletely new attitude toward water resources 
by government, private industry, and the 
public. 

The pollution of our waters is an inevitable 
by-product of our present highly-advanced 
civilization. Carr, who gets mighty indig- 
nant at times, is trying to pound into our 
heads that we must change our way of living. 
If we do any further “civilizing” without 
considering expert advice, we may destroy 
our entire civilization. 

For instance, in the early 1800’s in Eng- 
land, flush toilets began to come into general 
use. The next advance was to connect them 
to cesspools outside the house. This worked 
well for a time but when the cesspools filled, 
the disagreeable odors which had plagued 
even the finest of homes began to return, 
It was then that the fateful decision was 
made to connect these private cesspools to 
the public sewer system—which had been 
designed to carry off storm water, not human 
wastes. 

Carr points out: “This was one of the most 
critical and perhaps disastrous decisions ever 
made in our civilization. If separate drain 
systems for domestic sewage and rain water 
had been instituted at this time, the great 
American cities would probably have con- 
tinued such a design practice, and we would 
not now be faced with an astronomically 
expensive and almost impossible problem of 
urban redevelopment.” 

Because of this catastrophic mistake some 
150 years ago in England, most of our cities 
today must discharge raw sewage into nearby 
lakes and streams every time it rains, and 
sewers fill with so much storm water that 
the sewage treatment plant cannot handle 
it. 

Similarly, the decisions we have made on 
developing our land have doomed our waters. 
One of the worst destroyers of lakes and 
rivers is silt. The Mississippi River is inun- 
dated by 500 million tons a year. Carr de- 
scribes how silt turns sparkling blue waters 
to a muddy brown, shuts out sunlight, takes 
away oxygen, turns a sand or gravel bottom 
to thick muck, and before long “assassinates 
a river.” 

Most aspects of our civilization today con- 
tribute to this siltation problem. It is 
caused by farming, lumbering, strip mining, 
highway building, and, perhaps most of all, 
by real estate subdividing. Carr blames real 
estate developments upstream from Wash- 
ington, D.C., for the 2.5 million tons of silt 
washed into the Potomac each year—“enough 
to fill six million bathubs full to the brim.” 
In making this sweeping indictment, Carr 
does not ignore the more obvious and im- 
mediate causes of our pollution crisis: “Non- 
existent or inadequate treatment 
plants; a torrent of industrial wastes, some 
of which are deadly poisons which slip 
through treatment plants; septic tanks; 
pesticides; detergents; ships which discharge 
oll, refuse, and sewage.” 

Somewhat surprisingly, considering his 
background as a research director for petro- 
leum companies and a consultant on rocket 
fuels and other scientific and technical mat- 
ters, Carr takes his position in the great 
water debate alongside the conservationists 
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and the wildlife lovers, not with the engi- 
neers. 

He is highly critical of the U.S. Army Corps 
of Engineers, contemptuous of the gran- 
diose scheme to divert water from the Yukon 
to the Rio Grande through a $100 billion 
engineering project, and utterly impatient 
with industries which offer solid economic 
alibis for their pollution. “Bald-headed and 
bleary-eyed sophistry,” Carr calls the in- 
dustries’ arguments. “Our industries have 
had their way so long with most of the states 
and with local authorities that they are not 
about to give up their profitable superstition 
about rivers and lakes with rubbery assimi- 
lating capabilities.” 

Carr thinks we should stop fooling around 
with water—damming it, diverting it, wast- 
ing it, trying to hide it once it is polluted. 
Instead, he thinks it is quite obvious that we 
simply ought to purify it. He has high hopes 
for processes which will make fresh water 
from the salty oceans, especially when com- 
bined with nuclear power plants or even with 
sewage treatment plants. He thinks we are 
failing to pursue this priority with proper 
zeal because we have a false notion of how 
much fresh water is worth. 

“The irrigation farmer claims he will be 
ruined if water costs him more than one 
cent per 1,000 gallons.” Carr writes. “He 
usually gets it at that price, but it is a gift 
from the taxpayers, pure and simple 
We need to construct a new philosophy of 
costs. Three percent per year of the $100 
billion scheme (to tap Yukon water) would 
go a long way toward curing the pollution 
problem in this country by installing proper 
sewage in industrial waste treating facilities. 

„ . . Our only big problem in water is the 
pollution problem. The problem of water 
shortages is a problem of treating dirty water, 
whether the dirt is in the form of municipal 
sewage, industrial waste, salt, or silt.” 

The nation at long last is genuinely aroused 
about water pollution. With the help of 
broadly-visioned technical experts such as 
Carr, there is no reason why the public, pri- 
vate industry, and their elected representa- 
tives cannot agree on a program which will 
save the fresh water supply that is absolutely 
vital to our civilization. 


The Upward Bound Project of UCLA 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. AUGUSTUS F. HAWKINS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 25, 1966 


Mr. HAWKINS. Mr. Speaker, an out- 
standing, yet little noted, example of 
what our war on poverty is doing has 
come to my attention. The Upward 
Bound project of UCLA has been opening 
and broadening horizons for high school 
youth and giving them a taste of college 
life. Thereby, talented, potentially vital 
members of their communities are being 
recruited to all the various arenas of 
higher learning. The program's success 
is due in large part to the thoughtful, 
dedicated, intelligent efforts of groups 
such as the UCLA Academic Senate 
Special Committee for the Advancement 
of Education for Secondary School 
Students, headed by Prof. Bertram H. 
Raven, and individuals such as Mrs. 
Vivian Gordon, assistant director of the 
project at UCLA. 
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Unfortunately, however, good news is 
no news. The scattered incidents of 
fights and mismanagement are constant- 
ly dredged up for effect while the vast 
majority of the poverty war’s work— 
outstanding and inspiring as it is—goes 
unheralded. Projects such as this one 
at UCLA typify and keynote the work 
of the Office of Economic Opportunity 
in its fight against the roots of poverty— 
long and short term. 

The war on poverty is the finest ex- 
ample of creative nonviolence. It seeks 
to use the Molotov cocktails of Federal 
funds mixed with local imagination and 
manpower to help the poor blast their 
way into the world of decent living, al- 
ready enjoyed by 160 million of us. Yet 
even this attempt to remedy the wrongs 
— hundreds of years has become a politi- 

punching bag, receiving roundhouse 
5 from those who disbelieve in help- 
ing others help themselves and jabs of 
innuendo from those who masquerade as 
friends of the deprived. 

In the midst of this hullabaloo, there 
are some oases of peace. Indeed, if 
there is any one program that has been 
developed during the course of this 20- 
month-old campaign to eradicate misery 
which has been praised by all and faulted 
by none, it is the Project Upward Bound. 
The program is as effective as its name 
implies. It seeks through a combina- 
tion of intensive education in the sum- 
mer and year-round followthrough ses- 
sions to prepare and encourage high 
school students from low-income fam- 
ilies to pursue college careers. 

The statistics of its success are dis- 
arming. Last summer, some 2,061 stu- 
dents had an opportunity to participate 
in the first experimental courses. Where 
are they now? Enrolled in college are 
1,516; 160 are in academic high schools; 
100 are at private preparatory schools; 
and 217 have been attending classes at 
night and over weekends while working 
to finance regular high school courses. 

This summer, the number of partici- 
pants has multiplied tenfold: 20,418 stu- 
dents in the 10th, 11th, and 12th grades 
are currently enrolled for 8 weeks at col- 
leges and universities throughout this 
country. They are endeavoring to ob- 
tain an adequate academic base for col- 
lege attendance. The Federal cost of 
these Upward Bound projects at 224 in- 
stitutions of higher education is $27,- 
674.577, with another $3 million-plus 
coming from the communities and col- 
leges in which the programs are being 
conducted. It took us nearly 8 years to 
increase National Defense Education Act 
training institutes for teachers up to this 
level. The Office of Economic Opportu- 
nity has managed to approach this mark 
within 12 months. 

Hordes of statistics often serve only to 
disguise the human dimension of these 
programs. Perhaps the best way to un- 
derstand what Project Upward Bound 
is all about is to look at one particular 
example. One of the programs with 
which I am most familiar is being held 
now on the University of California at 
Los Angeles campus under the sponsor- 
ship of the UCLA Academic Senate Spe- 
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cial Committee for the Advancement of 
Education for Secondary School Stu- 
dents. 

The 10th, 11th, and 12th graders who 
are attending this program—and there 
are 73 of them—come primarily from a 
high school in the Watts area as well as 
another high school in an equally eco- 
nomically depressed area of East Los 
Angeles. They are closely supervised 
and aided by a staff composed of ap- 
proximately 30 members of the perma- 
nent UCLA faculty assisted by various 
junior counselors, tutor-counselors, 
teacher-tutors, and administrative per- 
sonnel. 

A sample daily schedule suggests what 
a new life is like for these young men and 
women who are able to avoid a long, hot 
summer while residing in a campus dor- 
mitory with Peace Corps trainees. From 
7:15 to 8 in the morning, they eat break- 
fast. At 8 o’clock, there is a chalk talk 
that lasts until 8:30, at which time they 
head for 3 hours of classes. From 11:30 
to 1 in the afternoon is set aside for lunch 
and recreation, followed by 3 hours de- 
voted to research projects, tutorials, or 
interest group activities. From 4 to 
5:45, there is a free period with dinner 
beginning at 5:45. Study period or 
tutorials consume 2 hours from 7 until 
9 p.m., with dormitory activities taking 
the students up to lights out at 11. 

The variety of possible courses they are 
offered is the best indication of this pro- 
gram’s efforts to build up their self-re- 
spect by treating them as intellectual 
adults. Instead of remedial drivel de- 
signed to deaden interest and evoke 
apathy, they can take, if they wish, a 
course in computer programing in which 
they will be taught to write programs 
and operate computers; a course in 
psychology delving into the personality 
and crucial problems that affect society 
and the individual; a course in theater 
arts; a course in molecular biology in- 
volving the discovery method, not mem- 
orization; and, perhaps most important 
of all, a course on anthropology and the 
culture of the American Negro, which ex- 
plores West African civilizations and 
their impact upon contemporary Negro 
culture, the slave trade, the plantation 
system, the development of racial preju- 
dice in America, the history of the civil 
rights movement, and all meaningful 
aspects of American Negro culture, in- 
cluding religion and the arts. 

The teaching of these courses stresses 
questioning, reasoning, and evaluation. 
There is close rapport between faculty 
and students. All students enroll in two 
elective courses, a discussion group, col- 
lege guidance, and physical education. 
In the afternoon, they pursue individual 
research projects to increase their aware- 
ness of careers that are open to them, to 
inerease their confidence in their own 
abilities, and to develop their knowledge. 
They also have the option to take two 
more electives. A full nonformal pro- 
gram of educational and cultural trips 
and athletics rounds out their exciting 
days. 

The quality of this program is a tribute 
both to the hard-working, imaginative, 
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and sympathetic UCLA staff which is di- 
recting it and to the Office of Economic 
Opportunity which brought it into being. 


We Must Fight Pollution 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PHILIP J. PHILBIN 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 25, 1966 


Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, I was 
very glad to learn that the Secretary of 
the Interior, our esteemed friend and 
colleague, the Honorable Stewart L. 
Udall, accompanied by our able, distin- 
guished friend, Senator Epwarp M. KEN- 
NEDY of Massachusetts, recently con- 
ducted an inspection trip during which 
he and his party visited certain sites 
throughout the Commonwealth and 
New Hampshire where pollution projects 
are pending. 

I understand that the conferences 
that were held with various officials in- 
cident to the trip were very well attend- 
ed and very fruitful in terms of 
exchange of ideas, understanding of 
procedures, and the respective roles to 
be played in combating pollution by the 
local communities, the State, and Fed- 
eral Government. 

It was significant that in his remarks 
during the trip the distinguished Secre- 
tary quoted with telling effect from the 
great New England philosopher and 
poet, Henry David Thoreau, describing 
his “Week on the Concord and Merri- 
mack Rivers.” It is more than a coin- 
cidence that pollution occupied so much 
of Thoreau's observations in this fine, 
well-written verse of long ago. This in- 
dicates, I think, that stream pollution 
has always been with us in some degree 
and that it was quite serious in our riv- 
ers and streams during earlier years of 
the Nation and presented then, as it does 
today, a very challenging, difficult prob- 
lem. It certainly can be said that it is 
one of our most serious problems today 
and commands our urgent attention. 

However, much water has gone over 
the dam since the time of the great 
Thoreau, and our pollution problems have 
vastly increased until they now con- 
stitute, not only a serious threat to the 
health of our community and people, but 
are to some areas just moving streams of 
unspeakably filthy pollution and stench 
stemming from raw sewage, industrial 
wastes, and other obnoxious pollutants 
being discharged into our streams in 
larger quantities every year. 

It might well be said that pollution is 
one of the most disagreeable character- 
istics of modern America, and, candidly, 
it is not physical pollution alone. There 
are other pollutions that beset and con- 
front us with unprecedented social, eco- 
nomic, and political problems never be- 
fore faced by this Nation. 

However, in these brief remarks, I will 
confine myself to the subject of our nec- 
essary war on water and stream pollu- 
tion because we must turn our hearts 
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and minds to this battle if we are to lay 
claim to being a truly civilized nation 
earnestly and deeply concerned with the 
health and well-being of the American 
people. 

The Secretary’s visit. served to mark 
one important thing, and that is, that in 
our battle against pollution we are now 
definitely committed to a partnership 
between local communities, the States, 
and the Federal Government to accom- 
plish together what up to this time local 
and State units have not been able to 
accomplish alone. 

We should not delude ourselves that 
there will be any speedy, magical solu- 
tion to pollution problems. In fact, we 
are just on the very threshold of attack- 
ing them in a coordinated, effective man- 
ner. This task will require the utmost 
effort and the determined, vigorous co- 
operation of all the partners and of all 
the people concerned. 

We are now in the primary stage and 
must not overlook the important fact that 
the local communities and the States un- 
der our system have primary responsi- 
bility for conditions in our streams, and 
that the Federal Government is assum- 
ing the recently acquired responsibility 
under the law to assist in combating and 
eliminating these frightful conditions. 

It well may be that regional or area 
official bodies and entities may have to 
be formed to attack these problems ef- 
fectively in their entirety, and this will 
entail a great deal of planning, the de- 
velopment of appropriate engineering 
and specifications in order to shape the 
scope and character of the measures that 
will be necessary to do a complete, effi- 
cient job of cleansing and purifying our 
streams from the insidious, intolerable 
pollution from which the public is now 
suffering and to which it is so grievously 
exposed in so many different ways and 
so many places and localities. 

To banish the disagreeable features of 
polluted waters and polluted streams and 
to find adequate ways and means of de- 
veloping new sources of pure water and 
ridding our streams of pollution of all 
kinds, must be imperative goals for 
all of us, and we must move vigorously 
forward until we have finished the job 
no matter how complex, difficult, or long 
sustained the effort may be. 

So far as I am concerned, I will con- 
tinue what I began long ago to try to 
assure the maximum Federal interest 
and contribution to total, effective anti- 
pollution measures, as well as measures 
designed to effect the proper supplemen- 
tation, utilization, and use of our water 
supplies, and control of rampant waters 
and an all-out approach toward puri- 
fication, not only of our water supplies 
and our waters, but of their surroundings 
and environments of scenic beauty and 
recreational value that are indigenous to 
the lovely hills, valleys, dales, rivers, and 
waters of our great State and country. 

Every citizen, every community, every 
appropriate, necessary branch and 
agency of the Government at every level 
and appropriate, official experts and con- 
sultants, public and private must cer- 
tainly be joined with a reinvigorated 
sense of urgency and dedication to 
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achieve the ends we have in mind of pro- 
moting cleanliness and public betterment 
in many areas so vital to our people and 
to our community and national life. 

I especially appreciate the great at- 
tention that our local and State gov- 
ernments are giving to these problems 
and am confident that with continued 
cooperation, wholehearted efforts and 
the dedicated spirit prevailing, all of us 
who are committed to these goals will, in 
time, by working together, find adequate 
instrumentalities to rid our countrysides 
of ugly pollution and restore beauty and 
wholesomeness. 

I am irrevocably pledged to these goals, 
and I know that the people of our great 
Third District, our historic Common- 
wealth, New England, and the Nation 
will join us in the efforts we are making, 
and will with firm resolution continue to 
make, to fight and banish pollution. 

The conservation of our great natural 
resources is one of the most essential 
commitments of our national life, of ut- 
most importance to every community 
and State in this great country, and we 
ee not falter in executing this solemn 

rust. 


Redwood National Park 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN P. SAYLOR 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 25, 1966 


Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, I asked 
for this time to inform my colleagues of 
the present negotiations between the Sec- 
retary of the Interior and the Miller Red- 
wood Co. I also wish to point out to all 
concerned that efforts are being made to 
reach an agreement for the preservation 
of the beautiful cathedrallike redwood 
trees in a proposed Redwood National 
Park in California. 

Mr. Speaker, I wish to commend the 
Secretary of the Interior, the Honorable 
Tuomas H. KUCHEL, and the Honorable 
Don H. CLAUSEN for their efforts to reach 
some common ground with the timber 
interests in preserving this segment of 
our natural heritage. I regret that the 
timber interests have approached this 
proposition in such an unyielding man- 
ner. I shall continue my efforts to recon- 
cile the uncompromising position of the 
timber industry for the establishment of 
the Redwood National Park. In doing so, 
J insert in the Recor the correspondence 
between the Secretary of the Interior, the 
Honorable Stewart L. Udall, and the offi- 
cials of Miller Redwood Co. I recom- 
mend a reading of this correspondence: 

INTERIOR RELEASES CORRESPONDENCE ON 
REDWOODS PRESERVATION 

The Department of the Interior Saturday 
released copies of an exchange of correspond- 
ence between the Miller Redwood Co. and 
Secretary of the Interior Stewart L, Udall, 
concerning the Department's effort to nego- 
tiate an agreement for preservation of the 
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proposed Redwood National Park in Cali- 
fornia. 
The correspondence is attached. 


MILLER Repwoop Co., 
Crescent City, Calif., August 18, 1966. 
Hon. STEWART L. UDALL, 
Secretary, Department of the Interior, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR MR. SECRETARY: It was very nice of 
you to take time yesterday afternoon out of 
your busy schedule, to meet with myself, 
Mr. Darrell Schroeder and our counsel, con- 
cerning the proposed Redwood National Park. 
As we advised Senator KUCHEL, we have a 
perfectly open mind and were willing to 
listen to any suggestions that you may have. 

As I understand what you have proposed, 
it is somewhat along the following lines: 

Firstly, you feel that you can obtain from 
private foundations, some funds which 
would be used to make up the economic 
losses to the company if we were able to move 
our present cutting arrangements. 

Secondly, additional funds would be avail- 
able as option money on the property if we 
were able to agree on what the proper price 
for the property is. 

Thirdly, we would negotiate as to what the 
true price of the land would be. 

Fourthly, it was indicated that if there 
were deficiencies dollarwise in what you are 
able to offer, you felt you could arrange cer- 
tain tax benefits that would make up such 
deficiencies. 

Fifthly, it was indicated to us that your 
arrangement would be effective at least until 
the end of the next session of Congress, since 
you indicated that you were confident that 
a bill would be passed during the next ses- 
sion, and that if it did not pass the deal 
would be over with, but we would, neverthe- 
less, keep the funds made available because 
of the economic loss of the movements, as 
well as any option money paid. 

As we understand it, based upon the con- 
versations, all of these negotiations would 
be contingent upon the company picking up 
and moving its cutting operations. Yet, you 
are aware that we had, only within the hour, 
testified that any moving of the cutting op- 
erations as described by yourself, would force 
the company to close down. This is appar- 
ently a condition precedent to such negotia- 
tions and as long as it remains as a condi- 
tion, in all good faith we must advise you 
that we see no point in taking up your time 
and our time with such discussions. 

As we stated in our letter to Senator 
KUCHEL of August 17, and repeated in the 
hearings before the Subcommittee on In- 
terior and Insular Affairs on the same date, 
we do feel a moral obligation in this issue 
and it is a moral obligation to all the people 
in Del Norte County who would be obviously 
hurt by the proposal. When we first started 
operations, we told the people we were there 
to stay. We are creating in the area a viable 
economy for the first time in three genera- 
tions. We are there to stay. We repeat this 
position and hope that it will be finally ac- 
cepted. 

In the same meeting, we did suggest to 
you the possibility of viewing the matter 
from another aspect—namely, the redesign- 
ing of a park which would not put any com- 
pany out of business and would not result 
in economic disaster. In fact, perhaps an 
alternative could be designed that would cost 
the Government considerably less. This was 
apparently met with general rejection. 
However, we must state in fairness that you 
did indicate you would be perhaps willing 
to discuss the “boundaries” within the pres- 
ent park proposal, but this seems to be the 
limitation of any redesignation. 

During the pendency of the hearings, Sen- 
ator CLINTON ANDERSON made it quite clear 
that he felt the price tag on the bill for the 
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proposed park was Not realistic, and it was 
apparent he felt for the Committee to prop- 
erly judge the merits of the legislation that 
a realistic price should be included in. the 
bill, In this we concur, because we are cer- 
tain that when the Committee is appraised 
of the true costs involved, that they will 
know that greater value can be obtained for 
less elsewhere. 

Consequently, we are prepared to discuss 
with you the true price that should be af- 
fixed to this bill, but such discussion should 
no way be construed as any diminution of 
the position that we have heretofore stated, 
namely that we stand opposed to the bill and 
we shall continue to oppose it with all the 
vigor that we can muster. 

We respectfully await: your advice. 

Very truly yours, 
HAROLD MILLER. 
THE SECRETARY OF THE INTERIOR, 
Washington, August 19, 1966. 
Mr. HAROLD MILLER, 
Miller Redwood Oo., 
Crescent City, Calif. 

Dran Mn. MILLER: This will acknowledge 
receipt of your letter of August 18, 1966. You 
refused to conduct a good-faith negotiation 
to devise a solution that would simultane- 
ously protect the economic position of your 
company, preserve the integrity of the pro- 
posed National Park, and give the Congress 
time to deliberate. This is incredible. 

The Senate Committee hearings held in 
Crescent City last month and in Washington 
this week make it clear there is overwhelm- 
ing sentiment in Congress and the country 
for a Redwoods National Park. It is also 
plain from the statement which I made pub- 
licly at the hearing last Wednesday—and 
the assurances which I gave you later at 
my office—that we can obtain Foundation 
commitments which will enable us to pay 
your company losses it might sustain by 
moving your cutting operation outside the 
Park area. 

Your unwillingness to even seriously dis- 
cuss such a generous solution can only mean 
that you and your associates have elected 
to pursue an outrageous public-be-damned, 
conservation-be-damned approach to this 
whole issue. 

Your reply makes it crystal clear that you 
and your company are determined to defeat 
by any means available the National Park 
plan transmitted to the Congress by Presi- 
dent Johnson last February. I can only con- 
clude, therefore, that the location of your 
logging operations along the State Park 
boundary and in other key spots is, in real- 
ity, a spite cutting action designed to de- 
stroy the great trees whose preservation is 
the main purpose of a Park in the Mill Creek 
watershed. 

I must also squarely take issue with your 
assertion that any moving of your cutting 
operation “would force the company to close 
down.” All of my timber management ex- 
perts who are familiar with your operation 
are of the unanimous opinion that your 
company could move its cutting operation 
outside the boundary of the proposed park. 
Presently you are cutting about 250 acres 
per year. Even if your 6,000 acres of tim- 
berlands outside of the Park are of different 
type and quality than those 250 acres in- 
side the Park which you are now cutting, you 
could double your acreage cut, adjust your 
mill operations, extend your log haul, and 
continue to operate your plant for several 
years if you wished. You would be compen- 
sated for any extra costs involved, your em- 
ployees would be retained, your profits would 
not be affected, and you would have per- 
formed a great public service by your dis- 
continuance of operations.in the splendid 
old-growth Mill Creek stands proposed for 
inclusion in the National Park. These ex- 
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perts are of the opinion that such a move 
would entail additional costs to your com- 
pany (roads to move equipment or extra 
transportation costs, etc.) but these are the 
very costs we have offered to pay if you will 
cease cutting within the proposed Park. 

If this were done it is obvious none of your 
employees in Del Norte County would lose 
jobs—and therefore your assertion that you 
owe a “moral obligation to all the people of 
Del Norte County” is a weak and threadbare 
argument. In fact, the people of Del Norte 
County will in the long run benefit greatly 
from establishment of the National Park. If 
your economic situation and costs are pro- 
tected (as we have proposed) do you owe 
no moral obligation to the Congress, or to 
the people of the United States? 

I urge that you reconsider your ill-ad- 
vised decision and enter into immediate 
negotiations which will lead to a settlement 
of this controversy which is in the national 
interest. 


Sincerely, 
STEWART L. UDALL, 
Secretary of the Interior. 
Modern Miracle at the Red Sea 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUGH SCOTT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, August 25, 1966 


Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, I invite 
the attention of my colleagues in Con- 
gress to am achievement by an American 
firm, based at Eddystone, Pa., not far 
from Philadelphia, which I feel is worthy 
of recognition. 

Water is a necessity of life, wherever 
one may chance to live. In many parts 
of this land and overseas, there are vast 
arid and semiarid areas—water-starved 
desertland. If inhabitants of these areas 
could only have enough fresh water for 
drinking and for agricultural and indus- 
trial uses, their natural talents and ener- 
gies could be concentrated on construc- 
tive, rather than destructive ends. 

The troubled Near East, with its vast 
North African desert, is one such region. 
And it is of this region of which I speak 
with reference to an achievement which 
Pennsylvania engineers, who made it 
possible, term a “Modern Miracle at the 
Red Sea.” 

Several years ago, Baldwin-Lima- 
Hamilton Corp., of Pennsylvania, was 
awarded by the Government of Israel a 
contract to build that water-starved na- 
tion’s first major desalination plant, to 
transform the salty water of the historic 
Red Sea into 1 million gallons of potable 
water each day. Since the water of the 
Red Sea is 30 percent saltier than normal 
ocean water, this represented a scientific 
challenge of major proportions. 

Now, Baldwin-Lima-Hamilton Corp., a 
subsidiary of the vast Armour & Co. 
chemical, foods, and industrial products 
complex, has been notified by the Israel 
Government of the official acceptance of 
the desalination plant built at the city 
of Eilat in Israel on the Red Sea. In its 
notification, Baldwin-Lima-Hamilton 
was informed that it had far surpassed 
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its contractual guarantees as to quan- 

tity and purity of the desalted water to 

be produced. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that there be printed at this point 
in my remarks the text of the official 
letter of notification received by Mr. An- 
drew Liston, vice president and general 
manager of Baldwin-Lima-Hamilton 
Corp., from Mr. Jacob Pelled, managing 
director of the Israel Electric Corp., Ltd., 
the power agency for that nation, and a 
report on this notification which ap- 
peared in the Philadelphia Evening Bul- 
letin of August 16. 

There being no objection, the letter 
and article were ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 

THE ISRAEL ELECTRIC Corp. LID., 
Haifa, Israel, August 5, 1966. 

Mr. ANDREW LISTON, 

Vice President and General Manager, Indus- 
trial Equipment Division, Baldwin-Lima- 
Hamilton Corp., Philadelphia, Pa., U.S.A. 

Dear MR. Liston: I have the honour of 
informing Baldwin-Lima-Hamilton Corpo- 
ration on behalf of the Israel Electric Cor- 
poration of bringing the flash-distillation de- 
salination plant at Eilat, Israel into regular 
commercial operation. 

It is gratifying to advise you that the 
plant has been operated for a two-weeks 
test period at its guaranteed output of one 
million gallons per day of distilled water 
drawn from the Red Sea at the Bay of Eilat. 
Furthermore, during the last two months 
the plant was tentatively operated at a con- 
stant output of 5 percent higher than guar- 
anteed with peaks reaching 25 percent. The 
individual influence of both systems of oper- 
ation on corrosion effects is being investi- 
gated. 

At all times of operation an average water 
product purity of 2 to 10 ppm (parts per 
million) of dissolved solids has been ob- 
tained, which is considerably better than the 
25 ppm specified in the contract. 

It is also interesting to note that the water 
taken from the Red Sea is by 30% saltier 
(4.6 percent TDS) when compared with nor- 
mal ocean water (3.5 percent TDS). Acci- 
dental presence of small quantities of waste 
or oil has not required additional chemical 
treatment other than the conventional chlor- 
ination of the sea intake. 

We feel that these results reflect the joint 
efforts of your engineers and our engineers 
who succeeded in overcoming the problems 
encountered during the running-in period. 

We are sure that the experience gained in 
the Eilat plant will be of value for the de- 
velopment of future and bigger plants, both 
in our country and for other nations in need 
of fresh, potable water. 

Sincerely, 
J. PELLED, 
Managing Director. 


Rep SEA Passes ACCEPTANCE TEST 
(By Karl Abraham) 

The first plant to extract a million gal- 
lons of fresh water a day from the briny 
Red Sea in Israel has passed a two-week ac- 
ceptance test run, Baldwin-Lima-Hamilton 
Corp. officials announced here today. 

The Philadelphia firm built the plant in 
its Eddystone facility, then assembled it on 
the Bay of Eilat, at the head of the Red 
Sea. 

In a letter of acceptance, made public at 
a press conference at the Midday Club. Jacob 
Pelled, minaging director of the Israel 
Electric Corp., said the plant was producing 
fresh water at five percent above design 
capacity, and reached 25 percent above capac- 
ity during certain peak periods. 
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PRODUCES POWER, TOO 


The Red Sea water is about 30 percent 
saltier than ocean water. In addition to the 
fresh water output, the Eilat plant also 
provides 6,700 kilowatts of electric power. 
It burns oil. 

Andrew Liston, vice president of BLH, said 
Israel now contemplates a 150 million gal- 
lon-per-day facility. 

The Eilat plant is able to produce fresh 
water at about $1 per thousand gallons at 
the plant. This water contains only two 
parts per million in impurities (PPM), com- 
pared to 47,000 PPM in the raw water of the 
Red Sea. U.S. Public Health Bureau stand- 
ards for potable water are 250 PPM of im- 
purities, or less. 

The Eilat plant is one of only a few plants 
in the world capable of providing such a 
quantity of fresh water from salt water. 

An American installation at Guantanamo 
Bay, Cuba, produces 2.1 million gallons per 
day, and a 2,.4-million gallon-per-day plant 
is under construction in Key West. 

The oil-rich Kingdom of Kuwait leads the 
world in total capacity with several plants 
providing a total of 13 million gallons per 
day, and expects soon to raise this to 20 
million gallons. 

One-million-gallon plants also are operat- 
ing at Freeport, Tex., and Roswell, N.M., 
and another is to be built in San Diego, Calif. 

All these plants use conventional fuels to 
power the water plant and to produce elec- 
tricity. At present, only a small plant in 
McMurdo Sound, Antarctica, is driven by a 
nuclear reactor. 


NUCLEAR PROJECT 


However, the Department of Interior and 
the Atomic Energy Commission announced 
last week that a 150-million-gallon nuclear- 
electric plant to also provide 1,800 megawatts 
of electricity is to be built near Los Angeles. 

The AEC said it expects to be able to pro- 
duce fresh water at a cost of 21.9 cents per 
thousand gallons at the plant, and 27 cents 
per thousand gallons at the customer’s tap. 
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Water rates to consumers around the coun- 
try generally average 35 to 40 cents per thou- 
sand gallons, but in many areas the water 
works are municipally operated, and costs of 
operation are levied on the city’s taxpayers. 

Philadelphia produces water at a cost of 
about seven cents per thousand gallons from 
the Delaware and Schuylkill Rivers, and 
with distribution and overhead costs added, 
sells it to consumers at about 16 cents per 
thousand gallons (to be increased to 20 cents 
next year). 

The Eilat plant, and most other large- 
production plants, use a method known as 
flash evaporation. The salt water is heated 
to about 190 degrees Fahrenheit, and passes 
through a series of evaporation chambers, 
each three degrees cooler than the previous 
one, and each at a slightly lower pressure, so 
that the water flashes into steam without 
additional heat. 

Eilat uses 30 flash stages, producing water 
at 100 degrees in the last stage. Raw salt 
is used both in the condensing coils and to 
carry heat between stages. It is this con- 
servation of heat and the pressure-controlled 
evaporation that has introduced economy 
into desalting water. 

ELECTRICITY PROFIT 

Straight distillation plants, of the kind 
used aboard ships, are much more costly. 
The government's plan to marry a desalting 


plant to a nuclear power plant would provide 
even cheaper heat. 

However, the proposed plant near Los An- 
geles does not provide for reduction of water 
production costs by the profits earned by sale 
of electricity, according to a Department of 
Interior spokesman. 


Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, the U.S. 
Department of Health considers water 
with up to 250 parts per million of im- 
purities as drinkable. The achievement 
of producing water from the very salty 
Red Sea with virtually no impurities at 
all, as stated in the official letter of noti- 
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fication from the Israel Government, 
speaks for itself. 

Salt water can now be transformed 
into potable water for drinking and for 
agricultural and industrial purposes. For 
example, here in the United States, with 
considerable help from the Department 
of Interior’s Office of Saline Water and 
the Atomic Energy Commission, the Los 
Angeles Metropolitan Water District now 
is ready to embark on a project to pro- 
duce 150 million gallons of water each 
day for that water-short west coast 
region, 

More than 97 percent of the world’s 
water is found in the oceans and seas. 
Many areas in the world—in fact, entire 
nations—have had their development 
held back for centuries by lack of water. 

The desalination plant at Eilat, Israel, 
is the forerunner of a 100-million-gal- 
lon-per-day plant which that water- 
starved nation is contemplating for the 
near future. 

Baldwin-Lima-Hamilton has a long 
period of experience in desalination. 
Since 1922, it has designed and built 
more than 350 fresh water units produc- 
ing more than 70 million gallons of water 
daily in 30 States at home and in 16 
countries abroad. 

Baldwin-Lima-Hamilton has also been 
the builder of fresh water plants for the 
U.S. Navy. Among its more recent naval 
installations are the vast desalination 
plants on the biggest U.S. passenger 
liner, the SS United States, and on the 
Navy aircraft carriers, U.S.S. Forrestal 
and U.S.S. Saratoga. 

Pennsylvanians are proud of this new 
achievement in Israel by Baldwin-Lima- 
Hamilton Corp., and acclaim it for its 
accomplishment. 


SENATE 


Fripay, Auaust 26, 1966 


(Legislative day of Thursday, August 25, 
1966) 


The Senate met at 10 o’clock a.m., on 
the expiration of the recess, and was 
called to order by Hon. Harry F. BYRD, 
JR., a Senator from the State of Virginia. 

Rev. Paul F. Warner, D.D., associate 
minister, Foundry Methodist Church, 
Washington, D.C., offered the following 
prayer: 


Eternal God, our Father, we ask Thy 
blessing upon us, as we assemble in this 
Senate Chamber to transact the business 
of this day. We are mindful of our con- 
stant need of Thy guiding presence. 
Bless these, Thy servants, as they address 
themselves to the business of this hour. 
Give them wisdom, integrity, conviction, 
as they make their decisions. 

Bless our beloved United States of 
America, the States which we represent, 
and the constituencies which we serve. 
May our great country take its place of 
responsible leadership among the na- 
tions of the world, for the welfare of all 
mankind. And in all things may we seek 
to honor and glorify Thee. 


We ask it for Thine own name’s sake. 
Amen. 


DESIGNATION OF ACTING PRESI- 
DENT PRO TEMPORE 


The legislative clerk read the follow- 
ing letter: 
U.S. SENATE, 
PRESIDENT PRO TEMPORE, 
Washington, D.C., August 26, 1966. 
To the Senate: 
Being temporarily absent from the Senate, 
I appoint Hon. Harry F. BYRD, JR., a Senator 
from the State of Virginia, to perform the 
duties of the Chair during my absence. 
CARL HAYDEN, 
President pro tempore. 


Mr. BYRD of Virginia thereupon took 
the chair as Acting President pro tem- 
pore. 


THE JOURNAL 
On request of Mr. MANSFIELD, and by 
unanimous consent, the Journal of the 
proceedings of Thursday, August 25, 
1966, was approved. 


THE CALENDAR 
Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr, President, I 
yield myself not more than 10 minutes on 
the pending bill, for the purpose of call- 


ing up unobjected-to items on the calen- 
dar which have been cleared with the 
minority side. 

I ask unanimous consent that the Sen- 
ate turn to the consideration of measures 
on the calendar, beginning with Calen- 
dar No. 1455, and the succeeding meas- 
ures in sequence. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 


IRMA NEELY 


The resolution (S. Res. 296) to pay a 
gratuity to Irma Neely was considered 
and agreed to, as follows: 


Resolved, That the Secretary of the Senate 
hereby is authorized and directed to pay, 
from the contingent fund of the Senate, to 
Irma Neely, widow of Garrett Neely, an em- 
ployee of the Senate at the time of his death, 
a sum equal to eleven months’ compensation 
at the rate he was receiving by law at the 
time of his death, said sum to be considered 
inclusive of funeral expenses and all other 
allowances. 


CREATION OF A SPECIAL COMMIT- 
TEE ON THE ORGANIZATION OF 
THE CONGRESS 
The Senate proceeded to consider the 

resolution (S. Res. 293) to create a Spe- 

cial Committee on the Organization of 
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the Congress, composed of the six Sena- 
tors who are members of the Joint Com- 
mittee on the Organization of the Con- 
gress, which had been reported from the 
Committee on Rules and Administration, 
with amendments; on page 1, line 6, after 
the word “exist”, to strike out “with the 
expiration of such Congress) ,” and insert 
“March 31, 1967),”; and on page 2, line 
5, after the word “deem” to strike out 
“advisable.” and insert “advisable: Pro- 
vided, That no report shall be made until 
the chairman and ranking minority 
member of each standing committee of 
the Senate shall have been given the op- 
portunity to appear before the special 
committee and present their views.”; so 
as to make the resolution read: 


Resolved, That a special committee to be 
composed of the six Senators who are mem- 
bers of the Joint Committee on the Organi- 
zation of the Congress is hereby established, 
with authority to sit and act during the ses- 
sions, recesses, and adjourned periods of the 
Eighty-ninth Congress (and such committee 
shall cease to exist, March 31, 1967), for the 
purpose of receiving and considering a bill, 
when introduced, and germane amendments 
relating thereto, having for its purpose the 
carrying out of the recommendations con- 
tained in the report of the Joint Committee 
on the tion of the Congress, Report 
No. 1414, July 28, 1966. Such bill, when in- 
troduced, and amendments shall be referred 
to the committee for its consideration and 
such committee is hereby authorized to re- 
port to the Senate with respect to any such 
matter referred to it, together with such 
recommendations as it may deem advisable: 
Provided, That no report shall be made until 
the chairman and ranking minority member 
of each standing committee of the Senate 
shall have been given the opportunity to 
appear before the special committee and 
present their views, Nothing in this resolu- 
tion shall be construed to authorize the com- 
mittee to report any bill or amendment con- 
taining any provision which has the effect of 
changing the rules, parliamentary procedure, 
practices, or precedents of either House, or 
which has the effect of changing in any man- 
ner the consideration of any matter on the 
floor of either House, unless such provision is 
to carry out a recommendation contained in 
such report of July 28, 1966. Any vacancy 
occurring in the membership of the commit- 
tee shall be filled by appointment by the 
President of the Senate. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The resolution, as amended, was 
agreed to. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recorp an excerpt from the re- 
port (No. 1490), explaining the purposes 
of the resolution. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


The Committee on Rules and Administra- 
tion, to which was referred the resolution 
(S. Res. 293) establishing a Special Commit- 
tee on the Organization of the Congress, hav- 
ing considered the same, reports favorably 
thereon with amendments and recommends 
that the resolution as amended be agreed to. 

Senate Resolution 293 as referred provided 
that during the remainder of the 89th Con- 
gress the six Members of the Senate who 
are members of the Joint Committee on the 
Organization of the Congress would be con- 
stituted as a Special Committee on the Or- 
ganization of the Co! with legislative 
authority to receive, consider, and report 
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a bill designed to implement the recommen- 
dations of that joint committee. This proce- 
dure would parallel that used by the Senate 
during the 79th Congress which resulted in 
the enactment of the Legislative Reorganiza- 
tion Act of 1946. 

The Committee on Rules and Administra- 
tion has amended Senate Resolution 293 to 
provide (1) that the life of the special com- 
mittee be extended to March 31, 1967, and 
(2) that the special committee shall not re- 
port to the Senate until the chairman and 
ranking minority member of each standing 
committee has been given the opportunity 
to appear before the special committee and 
present their views. The purpose of these 
amendments is to assure that any standing 
committee chairman or ranking minority 
member may have an opportunity to express 
his views, including any reservations, on the 
recommendations of the Joint Committee on 
the Organization of the Congress before the 
special committee reports those recommen- 
dations to the Senate in the form of legis- 
lation. 

In providing for appearances of the chair- 
man and ranking minority member of each 
of the Senate standing committees before 
the special committee, the Committee on 
Rules and Administration expresses the hope 
that the hearings could be started within 1 
week and concluded within 2 weeks after 
the establishment of the special committee. 
It is the Rules Committee’s thought that 
the special committee could thus make its 
report to the Senate without undue delay 
and that the leadership would be able to 
schedule floor action on the proposals before 
adjournment. 

Specifically, the Special Committee on the 
Organization of the Congress would be au- 
thorized to receive and consider a bill, 
when introduced, and germane amend- 
ments relating thereto, having for its pur- 
pose the carrying out of the recommenda- 
tions contained in the report of the Joint 
Committee on the Organization of the Con- 
gress, Report No. 1414, July 28, 1966. Such 
bill, when introduced, and any amend- 
ments thereto would be referred to the spe- 
cial committee for consideration. The spe- 
cial committee would further be authorized 
to report to the Senate with respect to any 
such matter referred to it, together with 
such recommendations as it might deem 
advisable. 

The special committee, however, would 
not be authorized to report any bill or 
amendment containing any provision which 
would have the effect of changing the rules, 
parliamentary procedure, practices, or prec- 
edents of either House, or which would 
have the effect of changing in any man- 
ner the consideration of any matter on 
the floor of either House, unless such provi- 
sion would be to carry out a recommenda- 
tion contained in the joint committee's 
report of July 28, 1966. 

Any vacancy occurring im the member- 
ship of the special committee would be filled 
by appointment by the President of the 
Senate. 

The Committee on Rules and Administra- 
tion believes that a bill to carry out the 
recommendations contained in the report of 
the Joint Committee on the Organization of 
the Congress should be considered as a 
whole, and that it would be more orderly 
and expeditious to have the recommenda- 
tions considered by a special committee 
rather than to refer each recommendation to 
the standing committees which ordinarily 
would have jurisdiction if the recommenda- 
tions were drafted as separate bills. 

It should definitely be understood, how- 
ever, that this action of reporting Senate 
Resolution 293 is not necessarily to be con- 
strued as approval by the Rules Commit- 
tee of the merits of the recommendations 
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contained in the report of the Joint Com- 
mittee on the Organization of the Congress, 
filed July 28, 1966. The members of the 
Rules Committee, individually and collec- 
tively, reserve the right to study further 
those recommendations and to exercise 
their independent judgments on any pro- 
posals to implement them. 


BILLS PASSED OVER 


On request of Mr. MANSFIELD, the fol- 
lowing bills were passed over: 

Calendar No. 1458 (S. 1231), to direct 
the Secretary of the Interior to convey 
certain lands in Boulder County, Colo., 
to W. F. Stover. 

Calendar No. 1459 (S. 3178), to amend 
section 8 of the Taylor Grazing Act of 
June 28, 1934 (43 U.S.C. 315g). 


MR. AND MRS. J. L. PIGFORD 


The bill (S. 2955) for the relief of Mr. 
and Mrs, J. L. Pigford was considered, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third read- 
ing, read the third time, and passed, as 
follows: 

S. 2955 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, not- 
withstanding any statute of limitations, bars 
of laches, or lapse of time, jurisdiction is 
hereby conferred upon the United States 
District Court for the Southern District of 
Mississippi to hear, determine, and render 
judgment upon the claims of Mr. and Mrs. 
J. L. Pigford and their three minor children 
for compensation for damages arising out of 
an automobile collision that occurred on 
May 13, 1961. 

Sec. 2. Suit upon any such claims may be 
instituted at any time within one year after 
the date of the enactment of this Act. 
Proceedings for the determination of such 
claims and review thereof, and payment of 
any judgment thereon, shall be in accord- 
ance with the provisions of law applicable 
to cases over which the court has jurisdiction 
under section 1346 (b) of title 28 of the 
United States Code. Nothing in this Act 
shall be construed as an inference of liability 
on the part of the United States. 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Record an excerpt from the report 
(No. 1494), explaining the purposes of 
the bill. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

PURPOSE 

The purpose of the bill is that, notwith- 
standing any statute of limitations, bars of 
laches, or lapse of time, jurisdiction is hereby 
conferred upon the U.S. District Court for 
the Southern District of Mississippi to hear, 
determine, and render judgment upon the 
claims of Mr. and Mrs. J. L. Pigford and their 
three minor children for compensation for 
damages arising out of an automobile col- 
lision that occurred on May 13, 1961. 

Section 2 provides that suit upon any such 
claims may be instituted at any time within 
1 year after the date of the enactment of this 
act. Proceedings for the determination of 
such claims and review thereof, and pay- 
ment of any Judgment thereon, shall be in 
accordance with the provisions of law appli- 
cable to cases over which the court has juris- 
diction under section 1346(b) of title 28 of 
the United States Code. Nothing in this act 
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shall be construed as an inference of liability 
on the part of the United States. 


STATEMENT 


The Bureau of the Budget states that from 
the standpoint of the administration’s pro- 
gram, there is no objection to the presenta- 
tion to Congress of the agency's report. 

Official records disclose that Private First 
Class Tommy R. Grissom departed from Fort 
Benning, Ga., on May 13, 1961. He was au- 
thorized 45 days’ leave, 30 days chargeable as 
reenlistment leave and 15 days chargeable 
as ordinary leave, before reporting to his 
new assignment Fort Hood, Tex. Private 
Grissom also was authorized 3 days’ travel 
time from Fort Benning to Fort Hood by 
privately owned vehicle. At approximately 
3 p.m. on May 13, 1961, he was involved in 
an automobile accident about 5 or 6 miles 
west of Meridian, Miss. Private Grissom was 
traveling west on U.S. Highway 80 en route 
to his home in Dallas, Tex. While attempt- 
ing to pass other vehicles, he pulled out of 
his line of traffic, and his 1953 Chevrolet 
collided head on with a 1955 Oldsmobile 
which was traveling east. The occupants of 
the Oldsmobile were Mr. and Mrs. J. L. Pig- 
ford and their minor children, 

As a result of the accident Mr. Pigford 
sustained fractured ribs and his wife sus- 
tained lacerations and a fractured hip. No 
serious injuries were suffered by the Pigford 
children or Private Grissom. The Pigford 
automobile was a total loss. On July 10, 
1961, the attorney for Mr. and Mrs. Pigford 
sent letters to Private Grissom, to his com- 
manding officer at Fort Hood, Tex., and to 
his former commanding officer at Fort Ben- 
ning, Ga. These letters stated that he would 
take legal action necessary to protect his 
clients’ interest. On three separate occa- 
sions the attorney wrote Private Grissom 
that he would institute. suit against the 
Federal Government and him unless some 
positive steps were taken toward settling 
the claim. 

The Federal Tort Claims Act provides for 
the recovery of damages for personal injury 
caused by negligence or wrongful act or 
omission of any employee of the Government 
while acting within the scope of his office or 
employment, under circumstances where the 
United States, if it were a private person, 
would be liable. The act also prescribes a 
2-year limitation in bringing action. 

The claimants in this case are barred from 
suit by the statute of limitations. They 
were under the impression that the statu- 
tory period was 6 years, and accordingly, 
believed there was ample time to negotiate 
a settlement either with Private Grissom 
personally or with the commanding officer 
at Fort Benning, Ga. 

The committee does not believe that the 
waiver of the statute of limitations in this 
case would jeopardize the ability of the Gov- 
ernment to defend itself since the passage of 
time has been short and the records and 
parties readily available. 


AMENDMENT OF SECTION 301(a) (7) 
OF THE IMMIGRATION AND NA- 
TIONALITY ACT 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 2829) to amend section 301(a) (7) 
of the Immigration and Nationality Act 
which had been reported from the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary with an amend- 
ment on page 2, line 7, after the word 
“included”, to strike out the comma and 
“on or after December 24, 1952,”; and in 
line 10, after the word “paragraph.” to 
strike out the quotation marks and insert 
“This proviso shall be applicable to per- 
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sons born on or after December 24, 1952, 
to the same extent as if it had become 
effective in its present form on that 
date.“; so as to make the bill read: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
proviso to section 301(a) (7) of the Immigra- 
tion and Nationality Act (66 Stat. 235; 8 
U.S.C. 1401) be amended to read as follows: 
“Provided, That any periods of honorable 
service in the Armed Forces of the United 
States, or periods of employment with the 
United States Government or with an inter- 
national organization as that term is defined 
in section 1 of the International Organiza- 
tions Immunities Act (59 Stat. 669; 22 U.S.C. 
288) by such citizen parent, or any periods 
during which such citizen parent is physi- 
cally present abroad as the dependent un- 
married son or daughter and a member of 
the household of a person (A) honorably 
serving with the Armed Forces of the United 
States, or (B) employed by the United States 
Government or an international organiza- 
tion as defined in section 1 of the Interna- 
tional Organizations Immunities Act, may be 
included in order to satisfy the physical- 
presence requirement of this paragraph. 
This proviso shall be applicable to persons 
born on or after December 24, 1952, to the 
same extent as if it had become effective in 
its present form on that date.” 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, was read the third 
time, and passed. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recorp an excerpt from the report 
(No. 1495), explaining the purposes of 
the bill. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to'be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

PURPOSE OF THE BILL 

The purpose of the bill, as amended, is to 
amend section 301(a) (7) of the Immigration 
and Nationality Act in such manner as to 
treat the time spent abroad by a U.S. citizen 
in the employ of the U.S. Government or in 
the employ of an international organization 
as defined in section 1 of the International 
Organizations Immunities Act or by the de- 
pendent unmarried children of such citizen 
as constructive physical presence in the 
United States for the purpose of transmitting 
U.S. citizenship to children born abroad. The 
amendment is clarifying in nature. 

STATEMENT 

Section 301(a) of the Immigration and 
Nationality Act sets forth the categories of 
persons who are U.S. citizens or nationals 
of the United States at birth. Paragraph (7) 
of that section reads as follows: 

“(7) a person born outside the geographi- 
cal limits of the United States and its out- 
lying possessions of parents one of whom is 
an alien, and the other a citizen of the 
United States who, prior to the birth of such 
person, was physically present in the United 
States or its outlying possessions for a period 
or periods totaling not less than ten years, at 
least five of which were after attaining the 
age of fourteen years: Provided, That any 
periods of honorable service in the Armed 
Forces of the United States by such citizen 
parent may be included in computing the 
physical presence requirements of this para- 
graph.” 

The amendment to section 301(a) (7) con- 
tained in the instant bill was requested by 
the Department of State in a letter to the 
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Vice President dated August 30, 1965, which 
reads as follows: 
DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Washington, D.C., August 30, 1965. 
Hon. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY, 
President of the Senate. 

Dear Mr. VICE PRESIDENT: There is trans- 
mitted herewith for the consideration of 
the Congress a proposed amendment to sec- 
tion 301 (a) (7) of the Immigration and Na- 
tionality Act (66 Stat. 235, 8 U.S.C. 1401). 
The purpose of this amendment is to rem- 
edy an inequity in our nationality laws 
which operates against citizens of the United 
States who serve abroad in a civilian capacity 
as officials or employees of the U.S. Govern- 
ment or a public international organization, 
including the children of such officials or 
employees. 

Under existing law a child born abroad to 
a U.S. citizen father and an alien mother, or 
vice versa, does not acquire U.S. citizenship 
at birth unless the citizen parent, prior to 
the birth of the child, was physically pres- 
ent in the United States or its outlying pos- 
sessions for a period or periods totaling not 
less than 10 years, at least 6 of which were 
after attaining the age of 14 years. At pres- 
ent, only members of the Armed Forces may 
count the periods of honorable service 
abroad in order to meet the physical-pres- 
ence requirement of section 301(a) (7) of the 
Immigration and Nationality Act. 

The problem which the proposed amend- 
ment is designed to overcome is a continually 
recurring one and is likely to intensify in 
view of the large number of American par- 
ents who, in recent years, have had pro- 
tracted assignments abroad in connection 
with their official duties, 

It is particularly the sons and daughters 
of these parents who, if they marry a foreign 
national, are in many cases precluded by law 
from transmitting U.S. citizenship to their 
foreign-born children because they lack the 
requisite 10 years of physical presence in the 
United States. It is not uncommon for the 
children of a Foreign Service officer to spend 
most of their youthful years abroad accom- 
panying the parents from one assignment to 
another. The proposed amendment, in effect 
would treat the time spent abroad in such 
cases as constructive physical presence in 
the United States for the purpose of trans- 
mitting U.S. citizenship. 

The Department believes there is a press- 
ing need for this remedial legislation and 
therefore requests the Congress to give it 
early and favorable consideration, The Bu- 
reau of the Budget advises that there is no 
objection to the submission of this proposal 
to the Congress. 

Sincerely yours, 
DOUGLAS MACARTHUR II, 
Assistant Secretary jor Congressional 
Relations. 


WON LOY JUNG 


The bill (H.R. 1822) for relief of Won 
Loy Jung was considered, ordered to a 
third reading, read the third time, and 
passed. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Record an excerpt from the re- 
port (No, 1496), explaining the purposes 
of the bill. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

PURPOSE OF THE BILL 


The purpose of the bill is to waive the ex- 
cluding provision: of existing law relating 
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to one who has attempted to obtain a visa 
or documentation by fraud, in behalf of the 
son of citizens of the United States, 


EMANUEL G. TOPAKAS 


The bill (H.R. 3233) for the relief of 
Emanuel G. Topakas was considered, 
ordered to a third reading, read the 
third time, and passed. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recorp an excerpt from the re- 
port (No. 1497), explaining the purposes 
of the bill. 

The being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

PURPOSE OF THE BILL 

The purpose of the bill is to exempt 
Emanuel G. Topakas from the provisions 
of the Immigration and Nationality Act re- 
lating to one who has been admitted to the 
United States as a nonquota immigrant 
based on a marriage declared to be fraud- 
ulent. 


PERMIT THE COMPELLING OF 
TESTIMONY WITH RESPECT TO 
CERTAIN CRIMES AND GRANTING 
OF IMMUNITY 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 2190) to permit the compelling 
of testimony with respect to certain 
crimes, and the granting of immunity 
in connection therewith which had been 
reported from the Committee on the 
Judiciary, with an amendment, to strike 
out all after the enacting clause and in- 
sert: 

That section 1952 of title 18, United States 
Code, is amended by adding at the end 
thereof the following new subsection: 

d) Whenever in the judgment of a 
United States attorney the testimony of any 
witness, or the production of books, papers, 
or other evidence by any witness, in any 
case or proceeding before any grand jury or 
court of the United States involving a viola- 
tion of this section, or any conspiracy to 
violate this section, is necessary to the pub- 
lic interest, he, upon the approval of the 
Attorney General or an Assistant Attorney 
General designated by the Attorney General, 
shall make application to the court that 
the witness shall be instructed to testify or 
produce evidence subject to the provisions of 
this subsection, and upon order of the court 
such witness shall not be excused from 
testifying or from producing books, papers, 
or other evidence on the ground that the 
testimony or evidence required of him may 
tend to incriminate him or subject him to 
a penalty or forfeiture. But no such witness 
shall be ted or subjected to any 
penalty or forfeiture for or on account of 
any transaction, matter, or concern- 
ing which he is compelled, after having 
claimed his privilege against self-incrimina- 
tion, to testify or produce evidence, nor 
shall testimony so compelled or evidence so 
produced be used as evidence in any criminal 
proceeding (except prosecution described in 
the next sentence) against him in any court. 
No witness shall be exempt under this sub- 
section from prosecution for perjury or con- 
tempt committed while giving testimony or 
producing evidence under compulsion as 
provided in this subsection.” 

Sec. 2. Section 1503 of title 18, United 
States Code, is amended by placing “(a)” 
before the present paragraph and by adding 
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the following new subsection at the end 
thereof: 

“(b) Whenever in the judgment of a 
United States attorney the testimony of any 
witness, or the production of books, papers, 
or other evidence by any witness, in any case 
or proceeding before any grand jury or court 
of the United States involving a violation of 
this section, or any conspiracy to violate this 
section, is necessary to the public interest, 
he, upon the approval of the Attorney Gen- 
eral or an Assistant Attorney General des- 
ignated by the Attorney General, shall make 
application to the court that the witness 
shall be instructed to testify or produce evi- 
dence subject to the provisions of this sub- 
section, and upon order of the court such 
witness shall not be excused from testifying 
or from producing books, papers, or other 
evidence on the ground that the testimony 
or evidence required of him may tend to 
incriminate him or subject him to a penalty 
or forfeiture. But no such witness shall be 
prosecuted or subjected to any penalty or 
forfeiture for or on account of any trans- 
action, matter, or thing concerning which he 
is compelled, after having claimed his privi- 
lege against self-incrimination, to testify or 
produce evidence, nor shall testimony so 
compelled or evidence so produced be used 
as evidence in any criminal proceeding (ex- 
cept prosecution described in the next sen- 
tence) against him in any court. No witness 
shall be exempt under this subsection from 
prosecution for perjury or contempt com- 
mitted while giving testimony or producing 
evidence under compulsion as provided in 
this subsection.” 

Sec. 3. Chapter 9 of title 18, United States 
Code, is amended by adding the following 
new section at the end thereof: 

“$ 156. Refusal to testify 

“Whenever in the judgment of a United 
States attorney the testimony of any wit- 
ness, or the production of books, papers, or 
other evidence by any witness, in any case or 
proceeding before any grand jury or court of 
the United States involving a violation of 
this chapter, or any conspiracy to violate this 
chapter, is necessary to the public interest, 
he, upon the approval of the Attorney Gen- 
eral or an Assistant Attorney General des- 
ignated by the Attorney General, shall make 
application to the court that the witness 
shall be instructed to testify or produce 
evidence subject to the provisions of this 
section, and upon order of the court such 
witness shall not be excused from testifying 
or from producing books, papers, or other 
evidence on the ground that the testimony 
or evidence required of him may tend to 
incriminate him or subject him to a penalty 
or forfeiture. But no such witness shall be 
prosecuted or subjected to any penalty or 
forfeiture for or on account of any trans- 
action, matter, or thing concerning which he 
is compelled, after having claimed his priv- 
Uege against self-incrimination, to testify or 
produce evidence, nor shall testimony so 
compelled or evidence so produced be used 
as evidence in any criminal proceeding (ex- 
cept prosecution described in the next sen- 
tence) against him in any court. No witness 
shall be exempt under this section from 
prosecution for perjury or contempt com- 
mitted while giving testimony or producing 
evidence under compulsion as provided in 
this section.” 

Src. 4. Chapter 11 of title 18, United States 
Code, is amended by adding the following 
new section at the end thereof: 


“§ 225. Refusal to testify 

“(a) Whenever in the judgment of a 
United States attorney the testimony of any 
witness, or the production of books, papers, 
or other evidence by any witness, in any case 


or proceeding before any grand jury or court 
of the United States involving a violation of 
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this chapter, or any conspiracy to violate this 
chapter, is necessary to the public interest, 
he, upon the approval of the Attorney Gen- 
eral or an Assistant Attorney General des- 
ignated by the Attorney General, shall make 
application to the court that the witness 
shall be instructed to testify or produce evi- 
dence subject to the provisions of this sec- 
tion, and upon order of the court such wit- 
ness shall not be excused from testifying or 
from producing books, papers, or other evi- 
dence on the ground that the testimony or 
evidence required of him may tend to in- 
criminate him or subject him to a penalty or 
forfeiture. But no such witness shall be 
prosecuted or subjected to any penalty or 
forfeiture for or on account of any trans- 
action, matter, or thing concerning which 
he is compelled, after having claimed his 
privilege against self-incrimination, to tes- 
tify or produce evidence, nor shall testimony 
so compelled or evidence so produced be used 
as evidence in any criminal proceeding (ex- 
cept prosecution described in the next sen- 
tence) against him in any court. No witness 
shall be exempt under this section from 
prosecution for perjury or contempt com- 
mitted while giving testimony or producing 
evidence under compulsion as provided in 
this section.” 

Sec. 5. (a) The analysis of chapter 9 of 
title 18, United States Code, is amended by 
adding the following new item at the end 
thereof: 

“156. Refusal to testify.” 

(b) The analysis of chapter 11 of title 18, 
United States Code, is amended by adding 
the following new item at the end thereof: 


225. Refusal to testify.” 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, was read the third 
time, and passed. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recorp an excerpt from the report 


(No. 1498), explaining the purposes of 
the bill. 


There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

PURPOSE OF THE BILL 

The purpose of the proposed legislation, as 
amended, is to amend sections 1952 (inter- 
state travel in aid of racketeering) and 1503 
(obstruction of justice by injury or threat 
to a witness or juror) and chapters 9 (bank- 
ruptcy frauds) and 11 (bribery, graft, and 
conflict of interest) of title 18, United States 
Code, to provide a statutory method for com- 
pelling witnesses to testify or produce docu- 
mentary evidence concerning violations of 
such sections or chapters, notwithstanding 
their objection that such testimony or evi- 
dence might be self-incriminating, by grant- 
ing them immunity from prosecution for 
matters or transactions revealed by such 
testimony or documentary evidence. 


LEGISLATIVE HISTORY 


The impetus for this bill came initially 
from the extensive hearings on organized 
crime held by the Senate Permanent Sub- 
committee on Investigations during 1963 and 
1964. A number of witnesses who testified 
during those hearings, including particularly 
then Attorney General ROBERT F. KENNEDY, 
strongly urged that the Congress enact legis- 
lation enabling Government prosecutors to 
compel recalcitrant witnesses to testify about 
violations of the new Racketeering Travel Act 
(18 U.S.C. sec. 1952) by granting them im- 
munity from prosecution on the basis of 
their testimony. A bill to accomplish that 
purpose, S. 3009, was introduced by Chair- 
man MCCLELLAN on July 20, 1964. An earlier 
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bill, S. 1246, introduced by Senator EASTLAND 
in the 1st session of the 88th Congress, would 
have provided for grants of immunity to 
witnesses in connection with bankruptcy 
frauds and violations of the Federal statute 
on bribery, graft, and conflicts of interest. 
No action was taken on either bill during 
the 88th Congress. 

Early in the Ist session of the 89th Con- 
gress, Senator McCLetLtan submitted to the 
Department of Justice, for study and com- 
ment, a number of legislative proposals deal- 
ing with crime, including a witness-immunity 
proposal. On April 22, 1965, the Attorney 
General returned to Senator MCCLELLAN a 
draft of an immunity bill recommended by 
the Department of Justice, embodying the 
provisions of S. 3009 and S. 1246 and in- 
cluding, in addition, a provision for immu- 
nity for witnesses in connection with viola- 
‘tons of the Federal statute prohibiting the 
obstruction of justice by threatening or in- 
juring a juror or witness. The present bill, 
‘as introduced, was identical to that Justice 
Department draft proposal. 

S. 2190 was introduced by Senator Mc- 
CLELLAN (for himself and Senator LAÙSCHE) 
on June 24, 1965. The bill was referred to 
the Committee on the Judiciary which then 
referred it to the Special Subcommittee on 
Criminal Laws and Procedures, along with 
five other bills dealing with crime introduced 
by Senator MCCLELLAN. 

The subcommittee conducted public hear- 
ings to consider these bills on March 22, 23, 
and 24, and May 10 and 11, 1966. During the 
first hearings in March testimony in S. 2190 
was received from the Honorable Nicholas 
deB. Katzenbach, Attorney General of the 
United States; the Honorable David C. Ache- 
son, former U.S. attorney for the District of 
Columbia and presently Special Assistant to 
the Secretary for Enforcement, Department 
of the Treasury; John B. Layton, Chief of 
Police, Washington, D.C.; and Ephraim R. 
Gomberg, executive vice president of the 
Crime Commission of Philadelphia. The 
subcommittee also received the testimony at 
those hearings of the Honorable J. Joseph 
Nugent, attorney general of the State of 
Rhode Island; the Honorable Robert F. 
Matthews, attorney general of the Common- 
wealth of Kentucky; Gerald M. Monahan, 
chief of police, Allentown, Pa.; and William 
M. Lombard, chief of police, Rochester, N.Y. 

At the hearings on May 10 and 11, 1966, 
the subcommittee heard testimony on S. 2190 
from Mr. Charles Siragusa, former Deputy 
Commissioner of the Federal Bureau of Nar- 
cotics and present executive director of the 
Illinois Crime Commission; Mr. Sidney Zagri, 
legislative counsel, International Brother- 
hood of Teamsters; and Mr. Lawrence 
Speiser, director, Washington office, Ameri- 
can Civil Liberties Union. 

In addition to the oral testimony of the 
above witnesses, the subcommittee sought 
and received comments on the bills from 
State judges and law enforcement officials, 
the attorneys general of the States, profes- 
sors of law specializing in criminal law and 
procedure, officials of State and local crime 
commissions, and other interested and quali- 
fied persons. The comments received have 
been indexed and filed and are available for 
reference in the subcommittee's offices. 

PROVISIONS OF THE BILL 

Section 1 of the substitute bill would 
amend section 1952 of title 18, United States 
Code (which prohibits interstate and for- 
eign travel or transportation in aid of rack- 
eteering enterprises), to provide a statutory 
method for granting immunity from pros- 
ecution to a witness in exchange for testi- 
mony or documentary evidence concerning 
violations of that section. The provision 
would apply to proceedings before any grand 
jury or court of the United States. In each 
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case, the witness would be required first to 
claim his privilege against self-incrimination 
so that.a deliberate decision may be made as 
to whether an application to the court for 
a grant of immunity in exchange for the wit- 
ness’ testimony or documentary evidence is 
necessary to the public interest. Upon ap- 
plication by the U.S. attorney, with the ap- 
proval of the Attorney General or his des- 
ignee, the court would issue an order di- 
recting the witness to testify or produce doc- 
umentary evidence. The witness could not 
then be excused from complying with the 
order on the ground of self-incrimination; 
but he could not thereafter be prosecuted 
in any court, State or Federal, for matters 
revealed by such compelled testimony or evi- 
dence, nor could it be introduced as evidence 
in any subsequent criminal proceeding 
against him in any court. He would not, 
however, be immune from subsequent pros- 
ecution for perjury or contempt of court 
committed while giving testimony or pro- 
ducing documentary evidence pursuant to 
the court's order. 

Section 2 of the bill would add an identical 
witness-immunity provision to section 1503 
of title 18, United States Code, which pro- 
hibits the obstruction of justice by threaten- 
ing or injuring an officer, juror, or witness 
in a judicial proceeding. 

Section 3 of the bill would add an immu- 
nity provision to chapter 9 of title 18, United 
States Code, relating to bankruptcy frauds. 

Section 4 would similarly amend chapter 
11 of title 18, United States Code, which re- 
lates to bribery, graft, and conflicts of inter- 
est. 

Section 5 of the bill would make the neces- 
sary technical amendments to the analyses 
of chapters 9 and 11 of title 18. 


STATEMENT 


S. 2190 was introduced in accordance with 
the recommendations of the Department of 
Justice. Its enactment will constitute a 
major step in the implementation of Presi- 
dent Johnson’s request, in his 1965 message 
to the Congress on crime and law enforce- 
ment, for legislation enabling Federal law 
enforcement agencies to strengthen and ex- 
pand their war against organized crime. The 
bill received the strong support of the Presi- 
dent in his March 1966 message to the Con- 
gress proposing a national campaign against 
organized crime. In that message the Presi- 
dent said: 

“Organized crime will stop at nothing to 
escape detection and prosecution. Torture 
and murder of witnesses, efforts to bribe 
prosecutors and jurors—these are not shock- 
ing exceptions. They are familiar racketeer- 
ing techniques. 

“Such methods not only make it hard to 
prosecute racketeers, they poison the system 
of law enforcement itself. They require a 
strong antidote, and an important one is now 
pending in both Houses. This legislation 
would expand the authority of the Depart- 
ment of Justice to immunize hostile but 
knowledgeable witnesses against prosecution 
and thereby enable them to testify without 
incriminating themselves.” 

As the President noted in his message, 
immunity legislation is by no means a new 
concept in Federal law. There are currently 
some 55 Federal statutes on the books au- 
thorizing grants of immunity to witnesses 
before various Federal bodies, principally the 
regulatory agencies S. 2190 would extend 


3A list of 55 Federal witness-immunity 
statutes appears at pp. 35-36 of the Hearings 
on Organized Crime and Illicit Traffic in 
Narcotics before the Permanent Subcommit- 
tee on Investigations of the Committee on 
Government Operations, U.S. Senate, 88th 
Cong. lst and 2d sess., pt. 1. See also 72 Yale 
L.J. 1568 (1963), app. A, pp. 1611-1612. 
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such authority to an area of law enforcement 
where it now is critically lacking: the in- 
vestigation and prosecution of racketeering- 
type crimes perpetrated on a large scale by 
multistate organized crime syndicates, such 
as the notorious “Mafia” or “Cosa Nostra.“ 

Testimony before the Subcommittee on 
Criminal Laws and Procedures, and before 
other congressional groups investigating 
crime in recent years, has established clearly 
that one of the most serious obstacles im- 
peding the Federal Government’s war on 
crime has been the inability to get incrimi- 
nating evidence against known criminals be- 
cause of the refusal of knowledgeable wit- 
nesses to testify before grand juries and 
courts. Absent authority to compel such 
hostile witnesses to testify by granting them 
immunity from prosecution, they may with- 
hold crucial evidence against other criminal 
figures by claiming their personal privilege 
under the fifth amendment against possible 
self-incrimination. 

The problem is especially acute in the in- 
vestigation and prosecution of organized 
crime, the subcommittee was told, for rea- 
sons inherent in the way in which such 
criminal activities typically are carried on. 
The principal targets in the attack on or- 
ganized crime are of necessity the top leaders 
of the syndicates. However, owing to the 
layer-upon-layer hierarchial organization of 
the syndicates, the top racketeers are able to 
direct vast criminal empires without openly 
engaging in anything illegal themselves and 
without ever running directly afoul of the 
law. Consequently, it has been readily ap- 
parent in recent years that virtually the only 
means of obtaining incriminating evidence 
against these syndicate leaders is through 
the testimony of minor participants in crim- 
inal conspiracies who have valuable knowl- 
edge about the organization and its leaders. 
Understandably, however, these minor rack- 
eteers, when apprehended and questioned, 
refuse to talk. They are inclined to remain 
silent because of their own involvement and 
their fear of reprisals, and they are privileged 
to remain silent because of the fifth amend- 
ment’s protection against being compelled 
to give possibly self-incriminating evidence. 

In his testimony before the subcommittee, 
Attorney General Katzenbach stressed the 
difficulty encountered by law enforcement 
officials in trying to trace organized crime 
through the maze of subordinates to the men 
who direct it, and explained how the fifth 
amendment actually assists the rackets in 
maintaining its protective shield of enforced 
silence. 

“Attorney General KATZENBACH. * * * Or- 
ganized crime operates successfully because 
of the conspiracy of silence that it has. That 
is what makes it really difficult to move up 
the line and get at all save those who are 
the lower echelon. It makes it very difficult 
to get the top leaders unless they happen to 
be careless. They enforce this conspiracy of 
silence in their own way. 

“Chairman MCCLELLAN. They enforce it by 
violence and terror. 

“Attorney General KATZENBACH. That's 
correct, Mr, Chairman. It also ties into the 
privilege against self-incrimination under 
fifth amendment. We protect their silence 
on the one hand and in a sense we are au- 
thorizing protection of the people within the 
organization (p. 38).“ 

The Attorney General emphasized that 
much progress has been made in recent years 
in combating organized crime. He said that 
legislation such as the comprehensive anti- 
racketeering statutes enacted by the 87th 


2 Unless otherwise indicated, page refer- 
ences in parentheses are to the hearings by 
the Subcommittee on Criminal Laws and 
Procedures on Mar. 22, 23, and 24, and May 10 
and 11, 1966. 
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Congress has enabled the Federal Govern- 
ment to develop an effective and accelerating 
organized crime drive centered in the Justice 
Department, utilizing the cooperative efforts 
of the Federal Bureau of Investigation, the 
Internal Revenue Service, the Federal Bu- 
reau of Narcotics, and other Federal law en- 
forcement and investigative agencies. As 
one indication of the scope and effec- 
tiveness of this crime drive, Mr. 
Katzenbach noted that the number of orga- 
nized crime indictments secured by the Fed- 
eral Government rose from 17 in 1960 to 331 
in 1964 and to 491 in 1965 (pp. 30-25). He 
said, however, that a jurisdictional basis for 
Federal investigation and prosecution of 
racketeering has proved to be only part of 
the answer. The problem of how to get evi- 
dence to incriminate the top racketeers un- 
der the new laws still must be solved. He 
concluded (p. 38): 

“I think the simple fact of the matter is 
that we cannot make progress in fighting 
organized crime other than by getting the 
testimony of people who are involved in it. 
If we want to make real progress I believe 
it is of very great importance that we turn 
to the immunity statute * * * . I believe 
that it is extremely important legislation in 
terms of combating crime.” 

In his testimony before the 1963 hearings 
on organized crime held by the permanent 
Subcommittee on Investigations, then At- 
torney General ROBERT F. KENNEDY said it was 
already apparent to him that the new anti- 
racketeering laws, as helpful as they clearly 
were, could not be fully effective without a 
means of compelling testimony concerning 
violations of them. He explained: 

“Attorney General KENNEDY. The difficulty 
is that where it goes across State lines these 
matters involve some of our biggest gang- 
sters and hoodlums in the United States or 
their lieutenants. It is virtually impossible 
to obtain testimony from any of those who 
are directly involved. If they bring in an 
outside individual, a businessman, a labor 
leader, or an ordinary citizen, we have found 
from our experience that he becomes so in- 
timidated that he will also refuse to testify. 

“So the result is that cases that we realize 
exist, because of our investigative work, we 
are not able to present in a court of law 
because we just do not have the witnesses. 
If we could obtain an immunity provision 
+ * * so that we could give immunity and 
require testimony, it would be very helpful 
in cutting down on the bigtime activities of 
those involved in organized crime.” 3 

The views of Attorneys General Katzen- 
bach, and KENNEDY were echoed by other law 
enforcement officials who testified before the 
subcommittee, particularly by the Honorable 
David C, Acheson, former U.S. attorney for 
the District of Columbia and present Special 
Assistant to the Secretary for Enforcement, 
Department of the Treasury. Mr. Acheson 
indicated that his experience in the Justice 
Department and the Treasury Department 
had firmly convinced him that immunity 
grants in appropriate cases could be a valu- 
able aid in law enforcement. He said he 
personally would favor a general Federal 
immunity statute applicable to all criminal 
violations without limitation to particular 
crimes. However, pending enactment of 
such general immunity legislation, he would 
he said, strongly advocate the addition of 
immunity provisions of the four criminal 
statutes to which S. 2190 refers, He noted 
that the Treasury Department’s Bureau of 
Narcotics has had experience with immunity 
grants under the provision of title 18, United 


* Hearings on Organized Crime and Illicit 
Traffic in Narcotics, op. æt., note 1 above, 
p. 18. 
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States Code, section 1406, which authorizes 
such grants in connection with certain nar- 
cotic and marihuana offenses. He concluded 
(p. 58): 

“We have found that grants of immunity 
to carefully selected individuals can be an 
extremely helpful tool in penetrating multi- 
party criminal transactions. Based on our 
experience, we believe that immunity pro- 
visions, subject in every case to procedures 
like those in S. 2190 as a safeguard against 
improper use, would be helpful to Federal 
enforcement efforts.” 

Additional firm support for increased Fed- 
eral witness-immunity authority came from 
all of the State and local law enforcement 
Officials who testified before the subcommit- 
tee. J. Joseph Nugent, attorney general of 
the State of Rhode Island, told the subcom- 
mittee that he had found certain of his 
State’s immunity statutes to be very helpful, 
and concluded that Federal immunity legis- 
lation was, in his opinion, “a very good idea.” 
I believe that this bill is a step in the right 
direction,” he said, “and I think it may help 
to solve, by its enactment, otherwise unsolv- 
able criminal acts” (p. 107). 

Robert F. Matthews, the attorney general 
of the Commonwealth of Kentucky, shared 
Attorney General Nugent’s views. 

“Attorney General MATTHEWS. * * * The 
authority to grant immunity to witnesses is, 
of course, an effective instrument in prose- 
cutions where the only witnesses available 
are the ones who tend to incriminate them- 
selves, Obviously, this bill should facilitate 
prosecutions under the statutes referred to. 
I think it is a very fine piece of legislation” 
(pp. 143-144). 

Gerald M. Monahan, chief of police of 
Allentown, Pa., stressed the fact that S. 2190 
would increase the effectiveness of existing 
antiracketeering statutes and of other crimi- 
nal legislation under consideration by the 
subcommittee. He said that most of the 
law enforcement people with whom he had 
discussed the several crime bills pending 
before the subcommittee had considered 
S. 2190 to be “the best piece of legislation of 
all of them” (p. 111). 

Charles Siragusa, former Deputy Commis- 
sioner of the Federal Bureau of Narcotics and 
present executive director of the Illinois 
Crime Commission, pointed out that the en- 
abling act which created his commission con- 
tained comparable witness-immunity au- 
thority. He said his experience in law en- 
forcement led him to conclude that S. 2190 
“would be another excellent weapon in the 
war on organized crime” (p. 214). 


PROHIBIT OBSTRUCTION OF CRIM- 
INAL INVESTIGATIONS OF THE 
UNITED STATES 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 2188) to amend chapter 73, title 
18, United States Code, to prohibit the 
obstruction of criminal investigations of 
the United States which had been re- 
ported from the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary, with amendments, on page 1, at 
the beginning of line 6, to strike out 
“1507” and insert “1510”; in line 8, after 
the word “intimidation”, to strike out 
“force, or threats thereof” and insert “or 
force or threats thereof”; on page 2, at 
the beginning of line 1, to strike out 
“Federal law” and insert “criminal stat- 
ute of the United States”; in line 5, after 
the word “any” where it appears the first 
time, to insert “such”; at the beginning 
of line 6, to strike out “in the course of 
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the conduct of any criminal investiga- 
tion“; after line 8, to strike out: 

(b) As such in this section— 

(1) The term “criminal investigation“ 
means any investigation conducted by any 
department, agency, or armed force of the 
United States for the purpose of ascertain- 
ing whether any criminal offense under the 
laws of the United States within the cog- 
nizance of such department, agency, or armed 
force is being or has been committed; and 

(2) The term “criminal investigator” means. 
any individual duly authorized by a depart- 
ment, agency, or armed force of the United 
States to conduct or engage in a criminal 
investigation. 


And insert, in lieu, thereof: 


(b) As used in this section, the term 
“criminal investigator” means any individual 
duly authorized by a department, agency, or 
armed force of the United States to conduct 
or engage in investigations of or prosecutions 
for violations of the criminal laws of the 
United States. 


And on page 3, at the beginning of the 
line following line 3, to strike out “1507” 
and insert “1510”; so as to make the bill 
read: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That (a) 
chapter 78, title 18, United States Code, is 
amended by adding at the end thereof the 
following new section: 

“$1510. Obstruction of criminal investiga- 
tions 

“(a) Whoever willfully endeavors by means 
of bribery, misrepresentation, intimidation, 
or force or threats thereof to obstruct, delay, 
or prevent the communication of informa- 
tion relating to a violation of any criminal 
statute of the United States by any person to 
a criminal investigator; or 

“Whoever injures any person in his person 
or property on account of the giving by such 
person or by any other person of any such 
information to any criminal investigator— 

“Shall be fined not more than $5,000, or 
imprisoned not more than five years, or both. 

“(b) As used in this section, the term 
‘criminal investigator’ means any individual 
duly authorized by a department, agency, or 
armed force of the United States to conduct 
or engage in investigations of or prosecu- 
tions for violations of the criminal laws of 
the United States.” 

(b) The chapter analysis of chapter 73, 
title 18, United States Code, is amended by 
5 at the end thereof the following new 
“1510, Obstruction of criminal investiga- 

tions.” 


The amendments were agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for 
a third reading, was read the third time, 
and passed. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recor an excerpt from the report 
2 15 1499), explaining the purposes of the 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

PURPOSE OF THE BILL 

The purpose of the proposed legislation, as 
amended, is to amend chapter 73 of title 18, 
United States Code (relating to obstruction 
of the administration of justice), by adding 
a new section prohibiting the obstruction of 
Federal criminal investigations. Sections 
1503 and 1505 of chapter 78, title 18, presently 
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prohibit attempting to influence, intimidate, 
impede, or injure a witness or juror in a 
judicial proceeding, a proceeding before a 
Federal agency, or an inquiry or investiga- 
tion by either House of the Congress or & 
congressional committee. However, attempts 
to obstruct a criminal investigation or in- 
quiry before a proceeding has been initiated 
is not within the proscription of those sec- 
tions. The proposed legislation would rem- 
edy that deficiency by providing severe pen- 
alties for attempting to obstruct the com- 
munication to a Federal criminal investiga- 
tor of information relating to a violation of 
a Federal criminal law, thus extending to 
informants and potential witnesses the pro- 
tections now afforded witnesses and jurors 
in judicial, administrative, and congressional 
proceedings. 
LEGISLATIVE HISTORY 


S. 2188 was introduced in the Ist session of 
the 89th Congress by Senator McCre.ian (for 
himself and Senator Lausch) on June 24, 
1965. The bill was referred to the Committee 
on the Judiciary which then referred it to the 
Special Subcommittee on Criminal Laws and 
Procedures, along with five other bills deal- 
ing with crime introduced by Senator Mc- 
CLELLAN, 

The subcommitee conducted public hear- 
ings on the bills on March 22, 23, and 24 and 
May 10 and 11, 1966. At the hearings in 
March, the subcommittee heard testimony on 
S. 2188 from the Honorable Nicholas deB. 
Katzenbach, Attorney General of the United 
States; the Honorable David O. Acheson, for- 
mer U.S. attorney for the District of Colum- 
bia and present Special Assistant to the Sec- 
retary (for Enforcement), Department of the 
Treasury; John B. Layton, Chief of Police, 
Washington, D.C., and Ephraim R. Gomberg, 
executive vice president of the Crime Com- 
mission of Philadelphia. The subcommittee 
also received testimony on S. 2188 at those 
hearings from the Honorable J. Joseph 
Nugent, attorney general of the State of 
Rhode Island; the Honorable Robert F. 
Matthews, attorney general of the Common- 
wealth of Kentucky; Gerald M. Monahan, 
chief of police, Allentown, Pa.; and William 
M. Lombard, chief of police, Rochester, N.Y. 

At the hearings on May 10 and 11, 1966, 
the subcommittee heard testimony on S, 2188 
from Mr. Charles Siragusa, former Deputy 
Commissioner of the Federal Bureau of Nar- 
cotics and present executive director of the 
Illinois Crime Commission; Mr. Sidney Zagri, 
legislative counsel, International Brother- 
hood of Teamsters; and Mr. Lawrence Speiser, 
director, Washington Office, American Civil 
Liberties Union. 

In addition to the oral testimony of the 
above witnesses, the subcommittee sought 
and received written statements on the bill 
from a large number of persons, including 
State supreme court justices, the attorneys 
general of the States, professors of law spe- 
cializing in criminal law and procedure, State 
and local law enforcement officials and di- 
rectors of State and municipal crime com- 
missions. The statements, which were fa- 
vorable almost without exception, have been 
analyzed and indexed and are available for 
reference in the subcommittee’s offices. 


ANALYSIS OF THE BILL’S PROVISIONS 

Subsection (a) of the amended bill would 
amend chapter 73 of title 18, United States 
Code, by adding a new section (sec. 1510) at 
the end thereof. 

Subsection (a) of the new section 1510 
would prohibit wilful attempts, by means of 
bribery, misrepresentation, intimidation, or 
force or threats of force, to obstruct, delay 
or prevent the communication to a Federal 
criminal investigator of information relating 
to a violation of a Federal criminal law. The 
subsection would also prohibit injuring any 
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person in his person or property on account 
of his communicating such information to 
a criminal investigator or on account of such 
communication of information by any other 
person (a relative or friend, for example). 
Both proscriptions would apply to protect 
the communication of information to a Fed- 
eral criminal investigator at any time from 
the commission of a criminal violation or 
conspiracy until the institution of judicial 
proceedings within the meaning of sections 
1503 and 1505. The penalty provided for a 
violation of the section is a fine of up to 
$5,000 or imprisonment for up to 5 years, or 
both. 

Subsection (b) of the new section 1510 
defines “criminal investigator” to include 
any person authorized by a department, 
agency, or armed force of the United States 
to investigate or prosecute violations of Fed- 
eral criminal laws. As noted above in the 
explanation of amendment 6, this includes 
Federal prosecuting attorneys, as well as 
Federal criminal investigators, within the 
group of persons to whom the communica- 
tion of information is protected. 

Subsection (b) of the bill would make the 
necessary technical amendment to the chap- 
ter analysis of chapter 73 of title 18, United 
States Code. 

STATEMENT 


S. 2188 was introduced in accordance with 
the recommendations of the Department of 
Justice. Its purpose, according to Attorney 
General Katzenbach, who presented the De- 
partment’s views to the subcommittee, is to 
“dam a gaping hole in the protection the 
Government can now provide to its own wit- 
nesses”"—a hole resulting from the fact that 
it is “not now a Federal crime to intimidate, 
harass, or attack a witness who has divulged 
information to Federal investigators, but be- 
fore a case reaches court“ (p. 30) 4 

As the Attorney General and other wit- 
nesses emphasized, the deficiency in the law 
which S. 2188 would remedy has resulted 
from the strict construction the courts have 
given the present Federal statutes prohibit- 
ing the obstruction of the administration of 
justice. Section 1503 of title 18, United 
States Code, prohibits attempts to influence 
or injure an officer, juror or witness in a ju- 
dicial proceedings; the section 1505 prohibits 
attempts to influence or injure witnesses be- 
fore Federal agencies and congressional in- 
quiries. However, being criminal statutes, 
these provisions must be strictly construed, 
Haili v. United States, 260 F. 2d 744 (9th Cir. 
1958); hence, section 1503 has been narrowly 
construed so as not to prohibit attempts to 
obstruct a criminal investigation or inquiry 
prior to the initiation of judicial proceed- 
ings, United States v. Scoratow, 137 F. Supp. 
620 (W.D. Pa. 1956). It is not, therefore, a 
crime within section 1503 to obstruct a crim- 
inal investigation by the Federal Bureau of 
Investigation where no criminal proceeding 
has been commenced; and some lower Federal 
courts have required the issuance of a sub- 
pena or other process commanding the ap- 
pearance of a witness in court for the pur- 
pose of giving testimony in order for a 
criminal charge of obstruction of justice 
properly to lie. 

The anomalous situation resulting is that 
a premium is placed upon being able to ad- 
versely influence a person having knowledge 
relating to a criminal offense before the judi- 
cial machinery is set in motion by the com- 
mencement of a criminal action in court, 
Attorney General Katzenbach told the sub- 
committee that the Department of Justice 


1 Unless otherwise indicated, page refer- 
ences in parentheses are to the hearings be- 
fore the Subcommittee on Criminal Laws 
and Procedures on March 22, 23, and 24 and 
May 10 and 11, 1966. 
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could find no justification for this present 
inconsistency in the law. “The danger to 
an informant or a witness flows from 
whether he has talked to the Government,” 
he stressed, “not from whether the case is yet 
before the court.” The Federal Government 
ought to be able to provide “the same assur- 
ances and protections to a person willing to 
go to the FBI or other Federal agency that 
it can at a later stage in prosecution” (p. 30). 

Mr. Katzenbach particularly stressed in 
his testimony the difficulty of preparing 
cases for trial in the field of organized crime 
when witnesses consistently refuse to coop- 
erate with investigators in the face of threats 
and other kinds of intimidation directed at 
them or their families. Indeed, he said, or- 
ganized crime owes much of its national 
power and affluence to its ability to impose 
silence on members and thereby protect both 
the leaders and the membership. The need 
for legislation to help break this grip of si- 
lence, he said, “is underscored by the dozens 
of cases of witnesses beaten with baseball 
bats and tortured with acetylene torches. 
And for every identifiable case of intimida- 
tion or attack,” he emphasized, “there are 
many more cases of sudden, unexplained si- 
88 by witnesses or potential witnesses 
(p. 30). 

In a letter from the Department of Justice 
recommending passage of the bill (which 
appears in full in a later section of this re- 
port), it is pointed out that there have been 
numerous cases in which the murdering or 
threatening of potential witnesses during an 
investigation has actually prevented the ini- 
tiation of proceedings on the matter being 
investigated. This frustration of criminal 
investigations and prosecutions is surely 
inimical to our system of justice; but, since 
no statute presently protects witnesses during 
the investigative stage of criminal cases, 
the Government has been unable to take 
any punitive action, Passage of S. 2188, Mr. 
Katzenbach said, would assure that this sit- 
7 7 5 can be “quickly and surely rectified” 

p. 30). 

Assistant Treasury Secretary Acheson testi- 
fied that the Treasury Department, as well as 
the Justice Department, sees important ad- 
vantages in punishing interferences with the 
communication of information to criminal 
investigators without regard to the pendency 
of formal court proceedings. The cases are 
many in which potential witnesses against 
criminal subjects have disappeared, died or 
changed their stories during an investigation, 
he said, particularly in the field of organized 
crime (p. 57): 

“Organized crime cases present special 
risks of intimidation before the matter be- 
comes one of judicial cognizance. Organized 
crime figures commonly employ subterfuge 
and secrecy. The development of cases 
against them often involves a protracted in- 
vestigation before sufficient information is 
gathered to commence a prosecution. The 
risk that potential witnesses will be identi- 
fied and silenced during such extended in- 
vestigations is substantially greater than in 
the typical brief police investigation.” 

With the suggestion that the bill be 
amended so as to include prosecuting attor- 
neys within the group to whom the commu- 
nication of information is protected (see 
amendment 6 aboye), Mr. Acheson told the 
subcommittee that the Treasury Department 
strongly urges enactment of the bill (p. 58). 

In addition to Mr. Katzenbach and Mr. 
Acheson, every other law enforcement official 
who testified before the subcommittee 
strongly supported the proposed legislation. 
Included were the Honorable J. Joseph Nu- 
gent, attorney general of the State of Rhode 
Island and chairman of the Criminal Law 
Committee of the Association of State At- 
torneys General (pp. 96-109); the Honorable 
Robert Matthews, attormey general of the 
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Commonwealth of Kentucky (pp. 137-149); 
William M, Lombard, chief of police of 
Rochester, N.Y. (pp. 123-137); Gerald M. 
Monahan, chief of police of Allentown, Pa. 
(pp. 109-119) ; and Mr, Charles Siragusa, for- 
mer Deputy Commissioner of the Federal 
Bureau of Narcotics and present executive 
director of the Illinois Crime Commission 
(pp. 210-220). 

Many of the State and local law enforce- 
ment officials who commented on the bill, 
either orally before the subcommittee or in 
written statements submitted for possible 
inclusion in the record, recommended ex- 
tending the coverage of the bill to witnesses 
who give information to State officials relat- 
ing to violations of Federal law. The com- 
mittee is of the opinion, however, that it 
would be unwise to extend the bill’s cover- 
age in this respect. It is felt that the pro- 
tection of witnesses who give information 
to State investigators would more properly 
be accomplished under State law, and it is 
hoped that enactment of S. 2188 will give 
guidance to the States in the enactment of 
similar legislation, Moreover, the Depart- 
ment of Justice, in commenting on this 
point, has taken the position that extend- 
ing Federal coverage to non-Federal inves- 
tigations would possibly impose upon Fed- 
eral investigative agencies an additional 
heavy burden for which no need has yet been 
demonstrated. 

In this regard, John B. Layton, Chief of 
Police, Washington, D.C., recommended ex- 
tending the bill’s coverage to protect wit- 
nesses who give information about violations 
of Federal law to the Metropolitan Police of 
the District of Columbia. The committee 
agrees with the Department of Justice that 
a sufficient need for such an extension of 
coverage has not been demonstrated, and 
that, if such a need is demonstrated, cover- 
age should be accomplished by appropriately 
amending the District of Columbia Code. 

The comments of the Department of Jus- 
tice on these suggestions for extending the 
coverage of the bill are included in a letter 
from Attorney General Katzenbach which 
appears in full at a later point in this report. 

Only one witness testified in opposition to 
the bill, and the committee is of the opinion 
that his opposition reflected a misunder- 
standing or misstatement of the purpose and 
effect of the bill, The witness expressed 
the fear that the bill would vest in Govern- 
ment investigators a weapon which could be 
used to intimidate or harass potential wit- 
nesses by unjustly accusing them of ob- 
structing or impeding criminal investiga- 
tions by giving false or misleading informa- 
tion about criminal violations. However, 
this objection misses the point that the sole 
purpose of the bill is to protect informants 
and potential witnesses against intimida- 
tion or injury by third persons designed to 
prevent or discourage them from talking to 
Government investigators. The informants 
or witnesses cannot themselves become sub- 
ject under this bill to any penalty on ac- 
count of any information they may furnish 
to an investigator, Hence, there is no 
sibility that the legislation could endow a 
Government investigator with the “power to 
put the man he is talking to in jail,” as 
the witness suggested (p. 260) 2 

The second point of opposition raised by 
this witness was that the bill would unwisely 
penalize persons for threats of coercion un- 
accompanied by any physical acts. Again, 
this objection stems from a misunderstand- 


* The witness repeatedly referred to S. 1665 
of the 87th Cong. which contained a provision 
penalizing the willful and knowing com- 
munication of false or misleading informa- 
tion to a Government investigator. He did 
not note, however, that S. 2188 contains no 
such provision, 
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me of the legislation., As introduced, the 

endeavors to obstruct crim- 
feat investigations “by means of bribery, 
misrepresentation, intimidation, force, or 
threats thereof.” Clearly, the only threat 
proscribed by this language is a threat of 
force, since it is difficult to imagine a threat 
of bribery, misrepresentation or intimida- 
tion. In any event, to preclude a misread- 
ing of the provision, the committee has 
amended the bill (see amendment 2 above) 
to read “bribery, misrepresentation, intimi- 
dation, or force or threats thereof,” in order 
to make it unavoidably clear that the word 
“threats” refers only to threats of physical 
force. 


APPEALS IN PATENT AND 
TRADEMARK CASES 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 2207) to amend title 35 of the 
United States Code, “Patents”, and the 
Trademark Act of July 5, 1946, as 
amended, with respect to appeals in pat- 
ent and trademark cases which had been 
reported from the Committee on the 
Judiciary, with amendments, on page 2, 
line 10, after the word “‘party.”, to insert 
“In an ex parte case, the Commissioner 
may appear in court by his representa- 
tive and present the position of the Pat- 
ent Office.”; in line 19, after the word 
“Appeals”, to strike out “on petition, 
shall decide an appeal” and insert “shall 
review the decision appealed from”; on 
page 3, line 20, after the word party.“, 
to insert “In an ex parte case, the Com- 
missioner may appear in court by his 
representative and present the position 
of the Patent Office.”; and on page 4, 
line 2, after the word shall“ to strike 
out “decide an appeal” and insert “re- 
view the decision appealed from”; so as 
to make the bill read: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That (1) 
section 142 of title 35, United States Code, 
“Patents”; is amended to read as follows: 

“$ 142. Notice of appeal 

“When an appeal is taken to the United 
States Court of Customs and Patent Appeals. 
the appellant shall file in the Patent Office a 
written notice of appeal directed to the Com- 
missioner, within such time after the date of 
the decision appealed from, not less than 
sixty days, as the Commissioner appoints.” 

Sec. 2. Section 143 of title 35 is amended 
to read as follows: 

“§ 143. Proceedings on appeal 

“The Commissioner shall transmit to the 
United States Court of Customs and Patent 
Appeals certified copies of all the necessary 
papers and evidence designated by the ap- 
pellant and any additional papers and evi- 
dence designated by the Commissioner or 
another party. In an ex parte case, the 
Commissioner may appear in court by his 
representative and present the position of 
the Patent Office. The court shall, before 
hearing an appeal, give notice of the time 
and place of the hearing to the Commission- 
er and the parties thereto.” 

Src. 3. Section 144 of title 35 is amended 
to read as follows: 


144. Decision on appeal s 

“The United States Court of Customs and 
Patent Appeals, shall reyiew the decision ap- 
pealed from on the evidence produced before 
the Patent Office and transmitted to the 
court under the provisions of section 143 of 
this title. Upon its determination the court 
shall return to the Commissioner a certifi- 
cate of its proceedings and decision, which 
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shall be entered of record in the Patent Of- 
fice and govern the further proceedings in 
the case.” 

Seo, 4, Paragraphs (2), (3), and (4) of 
subsection (a) of section 21 of the Act en- 
titled “An Act to provide for the registra- 
tion and protection of trademarks used in 
commerce, to carry out the provisions of cer- 
tain international conventions, and for other 
purposes”, approved July 5, 1946 (60 Stat. 
427), as amended (15 U.S. O. 1071 (a) (2), (8), 
and (4)), are amended to read as follows: 

“(2) When an appeal is taken to the 
United States Court of Customs and Patent 
Appeals, the appellant shall file in the Patent 
Office a written notice of appeal directed to 
the Commissioner, within such time after 
the date of the decision appealed from, not 
less than sixty days, as the Commissioner 
appoints. 

“(3) The Commissioner shall transmit to 
the United States Court of Customs and 
Patent Appeals certified copies of all of the 
necessary papers and evidence designated by 
the appellant and any additional papers and 
evidence designated by the Commissioner or 
another party. In an ex parte case, the Com- 
missioner may appear in court by his rep- 
resentative and present the position of the 
Patent Office. The court shall, before hear- 
ing an appeal, give notice of the time and 
place of the hearing to the Commissioner and 
the parties thereto. 

“(4) The United States Court of Customs 
and Patent Appeals shall review the decision 
appealed from on the evidence produced be- 
fore the Patent Office and transmitted to the 
court under the provisions of paragraph (3) 
hereof. Upon its determination the court 
shall return to the Commissioner a certificate 
of its proceedings and decision, which shall 
be entered of record in the Patent Office and 
govern the further proceedings in the case.” 

Sec. 5. This Act shall take effect upon its 
enactment and shall apply to pending pro- 
ceedings in the Patent Office and appeals in 
the United States Court of Customs and 
Patent Appeals but a case decided on appeal 
to the court may not be reopened by virtue of 
anything in this Act. 


The amendments were agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, was read the third 
time, and passed. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recorp an excerpt from the report 
(No. 1500), explaining the purposes of 
the bill. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

PURPOSE 

The purpose of the proposed legislation, as 
amended, is to simplify the procedure in ap- 
peals from the Patent Office to the Court of 
Customs and Patent Appeals mainly by elim- 
inating the existing requirements of 35 
United States Code 142, and 15 United States 
Code 107 that the appellant set forth “rea- 
sons of appeal” when the appeal is filed. The 
legislation thus seeks to conform the proce- 
dure before the Court of Customs and Patent 
Appeals with that in other Federal courts 
where the requirement for “assignments of 
error” in appeals from a district court to the 
US. court of appeals for the several circuits 
has been eliminated. Formal recitation of 
reasons of appeal serve no practical purpose 
since an appellate court must derive its real 
understanding of the points at issue from 
the decisions below and from the briefs of 
the parties. The existing requirement only 
serves to waste the time and effort of the liti- 
gants and their attorneys. Reasons expressed 
too briefly or generally have been held insuf- 
ficient and the burden has been on the appel- 
lant to make sure that every ground or point 
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of decision, whether explicit or implicit, has 
been definitely covered in the “reasons of 
appeal.” In more than one case, important 
rights have been lost because of confusion 
and uncertainty in this area, and the Court 
of Customs and Patent Appeals has been un- 
able to rule on part or all of the otherwise 
evident issues for lack of proper language 
in the initial appeal papers. 


STATEMENT 


The instant bill is the outgrowth of S. 
1940 which was introduced in the 88th Con- 
gress by Senator JOHN L. MCCLELLAN, by re- 
quest. The instant bill, S. 2207, differs from 
the earlier bill principally in simplifying cer- 
tain provisions and leaving to court rules the 
determination of much of what was con- 
tained in the predecessor bill relating to the 
preparation of appeal records. 

The Department of Commerce and the De- 
partment of Justice in their reports on S. 
2207 indicated that they would favor enact- 
ment of the bill if certain amendments were 
made. 

This legislation has received the endorse- 
ment of the Judicial Conference of the Unit- 
ed States, the American Bar Association, the 
American Patent Law Association, and a 
number of State and local patent law as- 
sociations. 


ANALYSIS OF LEGISLATION 


An analysis of the provisions of S. 2207, 
as amended, follows: 

Section 1 amends section 142 of title 35, 
United States Code, to provide that when an 
appeal is taken to the U.S. Court of Customs 
and Patent Appeals, the appellant shall file 
in the Patent Office within the appointed time 
a written notice of appeal. The amended 
section 142 deletes the existing requirement 
that the appellant file his “reasons of ap- 

1”. 

een 2 amends section 148 of title 35, 
to provide that the Commissioner of Patents 
shall transmit to the court all necessary pa- 
pers and evidence designated by the appel- 
lant and any additional papers and evidence 
designated by the Commissioner or another 
party. The section further provides that in 
an ex parte case the Commissioner may ap- 
pear in court by his representative and pre- 
sent the position of the Patent Office. It is 
further provided that the court shall before 
hearing an appeal give notice of the time 
and place of the hearing to the Commissioner 
and the other parties. 

Section 3 amends section 144 of title 35 
to provide that the Court of Customs and 
Patent Appeals shall review the decision ap- 
pealed from on the evidence produced be- 
fore the Patent Office and transmitted to the 
court under the provisions of section 143. 
It is further provided that the court shall 
return to the Commissioner a certificate of 
its proceedings and decision, which shall be 
entered of record in the Patent Office. 

Section 4 amends several paragraphs of 
subsection (a) of section 21 of the act en- 
titled “an act to provide for the registra- 
tion and protection of trademarks used in 
commerce, to carry out the provisions of 
certain international conventions, and for 
other purposes,” approved July 5, 1946. 
These provisions of section 21 concern ap- 
peals in trademarks cases to the U.S. Court 
of Customs and Patent Appeals. 

Paragraph 2 of subsection (a) of section 
21 as amended would provide that when an 
appeal is taken to the Court of Customs and 
Patent Appeals, the appellant shall file in 
the Patent Office within the appointed time 
a written notice of appeal directed to the 
Commissioner. 

Paragraph 3 of subsection (a) of section 
21 as amended would provide that the Com- 
missioner shall transmit to the court copies 
of all necessary papers and evidence desig- 
nated by the appellant and any additional 
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papers and evidence designated by the Com- 
missioner or another party. The section 
further provides that in an ex parte case the 
Commissioner may appear in court by his 
representative and present the position of 
the Patent Office. It is further provided that 
the court before hearing an appeal shall give 
notice of the time and place of the hearing 
to the Commissioner and the ies. 

Paragraph 4 of subsection (a) of section 
21 as amended would provide that the court 
shall review the decision appealed from on 
the evidence produced before the Patent Of- 
fice and upon its determination the court 
shall return to the Commissioner a certificate 
of its proceedings and decision, which shall 
be entered of record in the Patent Office. 

Section 5 provides that this act shall take 
effect upon its enactment and shall apply to 
pending proceedings, but that a case decided 
on appeal to the court may not be reopened 
by virtue of anything in this act. 


JOHN V. BOLAND CONSTRUCTION 
co 


The bill (H.R. 1483) for the relief of 
John V. Boland Construction Co. was 
considered, ordered to a third reading, 
read the third time, and passed. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Record an excerpt from the report 
(No. 1501), explaining the purposes of 
the bill. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

PURPOSE 

This bill would confer jurisdiction on the 
U.S. Court of Claims to hear, determine, and 
render judgment on the claim of the Boland 
Construction Co. against the United States 
based upon a contract with the U.S. Army 
Corps of Engineers for the construction of a 
radar station at Kirksville, Mo. 


STATEMENT 


A bill (H.R. 10031) was introduced in the 
87th Congress to authorize payment of the 
sum of $263,141.80 to the John V. Boland 
Construction Co. in full settlement of its 
claims against the United States arising out 
of a contract with the U.S. Army Corps of 
Engineers for the construction of a radar 
station. The committee favorably reported 
House Resolution 739, which passed the 
House on August 20, 1962. That resolution 
sent the bill H.R. 10031, with accompanying 
papers, to the Court of Claims, pursuant to 
sections 1492 and 2509 of title 28 of the 
United States Code, with the direction, that 
it be considered and the court report its find- 
ings to the House of Representatives so as to 
inform the Congress of the nature of the de- 
mands as claims against the United States. 
However, as the result of the Supreme Court 
decision rendered on June 25, 1962, in Glid- 
den Co. v. Zdanok (370 U.S. 530), the Court 
of Claims has indicated that it does not pro- 
pose to render opinions on congressional ref- 
erence cases referred to it after June 25, 1962. 
The present bill confers special jurisdiction 
on the Court of Claims to hear and render 
judgment on the Boland Co. claim rather 
than to merely submit an opinion as was 
previously done in congressional reference 
cases. 

The subcommittee, to which an earlier bill, 
H.R. 4297, was assigned, held a hearing dur- 
ing the 88th Congress on August 7, 1963, and 
carefully reviewed the entire record on this 
matter. While the departmental reports on 
this bill are adverse, it appears that a court 
has never considered the merits of the con- 
troversy. The bill would make it possible for 
a court to pass on the case, and the commit- 
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tee concurs in its previous conclusion, as set 
out in House Report 2107, 87th Congress, on 
House Resolution 739, that there is justifica- 
tion for a complete examination of the mat- 
ter by the Court of Claims in order to deter- 
mine the merits of the matter as a claim 
against the United States. The regular pro- 
cedures of the Court of Claims will assure 
that the issues will be resolved in a fair and 
equal manner. Further, it should be ob- 
served that since this is a case involving a 
contract, a court is the best possible forum 
in which to resolve those issues. Accord- 
ingly, this committee recommends that H.R. 
1483, as amended, be considered favorably. 


AMENDMENT OF SECTION 2241, 
TITLE 28, UNITED STATES CODE 


The bill (S. 3576) to amend section 
2241 of title 28, United States Code, with 
respect to the jurisdiction and venue of 
applications for writs of habeas corpus 
by persons in custody under judgments 
and sentences of State courts was con- 
sidered, ordered to be engrossed for a 
third reading, read the third time, and 
passed, as follows: 

S. 3576 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That section 
2241 of title 28, United States Code, is 
amended by inserting therein at the end 
thereof an additional subsection reading as 
follows: 

“(d) Where an application for a writ of 
habeas corpus is made by a person in custody 
under the judgment and sentence of a State 
court of a State which contains two or more 
Federal judicial districts, the application may 
be filed in the district court for the district 
wherein such person is in custody or in the 
district court for the district within which 
the State court was held which convicted and 
sentenced him and each of such district 
courts shall have concurrent jurisdiction to 
entertain the application. The district court 
for the district wherein such an application 
is filed in the exercise of its discretion and in 
furtherance of justice may transfer the ap- 
Plication to the other district court for hear- 
ing and determination.” 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp an excerpt from the report 
(No. 1502), explaining the purposes of 
the bill. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

PURPOSE 

The purpose of the proposed legislation is 
to allow a person in custody under a judg- 
ment and sentence by a State court to peti- 
tion for a writ of habeas corpus in the Fed- 
eral district court of the district within 
which the State court was held that con- 
victed and sentenced him. Accordingly, the 
bill adds a paragraph to section 1224 of title 
28, United States Code. 


STATEMENT 

Presently, a person under judgment and 
sentence of a State court can bring an appli- 
cation for habeas corpus only in the Federal 
district court for the district wherein he is 
imprisoned. The provisions of this bill are 
relevant only when there are two or more 
Federal judicial districts within the borders 
of a given State. The bill would give the 
petitioner his choice of filing a petition either 
in the district wherein he is incarcerated or 
the district wherein he was tried and con- 
victed. The bill also permits the district 
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court wherein an application is filed to trans- 
fer the application to the other court where 
the application might have been made if 
justice or convenience dictates such a trans- 
fer. 

As a result of recent Supreme Court deci- 
sions, the number of habeas corpus petitions 
filed in Federal courts by State prisoners has 
more than quadrupled over the past 5 years. 
In addition, the scope of inquiry in the hear- 
ings has been greatly expanded. Questions 
of fact now reviewable may require the testi- 
mony of witnesses and the introduction of 
other evidence. 

Two principal problems would be alleviated 
by this bill: 

(1) The filing of petitions is now concen- 
trated in those Federal districts wherein the 
State penitentiary happens to be situated, 
though petitioners may have been convicted 
by State courts in other Federal districts of 
the State. The bill would encourage a fairer 
distribution of the petitions among the Fed- 
eral districts within a State. 

(2) As the district court which now can 
hear the petition may be hundreds of miles 
from the locus of trial, the expense and in- 
convenience of procuring witnesses may de- 
prive the petitioner of a full hearing as a 
practical matter. Limitations upon subpena 
powers and the petitioner’s inability to pay 
witness fees contribute to this difficulty. Al- 
lowing the petition in the district wherein 
the petitioner was convicted and sentenced 
will minimize, if not obviate, this problem. 

This legislation has been recommended by 
the Judicial Conference of the United States 
and the Department of Justice. The Honor- 
able Ben C. Connally, chief judge of the dis- 
trict court for the southern district of Texas, 
has submitted a detailed memorandum in 
support of this legislation, as has the Honor- 
able James T. Foley, chief judge of the dis- 
trict court for the northern district of New 
York. The attorney general of Texas has 
8 0 a letter in favor of H.R. 7618, an identi- 
cal bill. 


TRANSFER OF INMATES OF DIS- 
TRICT OF COLUMBIA JAIL TO 
CERTAIN OTHER INSTITUTIONS 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 3404) to authorize the Attorney 
General to transfer an inmate of the 
District of Columbia jail to any other 
institution under the control and super- 
vision of the Director of the District of 
Columbia Department of Corrections 
notwithstanding the pendency of a peti- 
tion for a writ of habeas corpus with 
respect to such inmate which had been 
reported from the Committee on the 
Judiciary, with amendments, on page 1, 
line 5, after the word “corpus,” to in- 
sert “or of an appeal before the United 
States Court of Appeals for the District 
of Columbia Circuit from a denial of a 
petition for a writ of habeas corpus,’’; 
and on page 2, line 9, after the word 
“corpus,” to insert “or the United States 
Court of Appeals for the District of Co- 
lumbia Circuit from a denial of a peti- 
tion for a writ of habeas corpus,”; so 
as to make the bill read: 

S. 3404 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, not- 
withstanding the pendency before the United 
States District Court for the District of Co- 
lumbia of a petition for a writ of habeas 
corpus, or of an appeal before the United 
States Court of Appeals for the District of 
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Columbia Circuit from a denial of a peti- 
tion for a writ of habeas corpus, with re- 
spect to an inmate of the District of 
Columbia jail, such inmate may be trans- 
ferred by the Attorney General of the United 
States or his authorized representative to 
any of the institutions under the super- 
vision and control of the Director of the 
District of Columbia Department of Correc- 
tions. In no case shall any transfer of an 
inmate of the District of Columbia jail pur- 
suant to this Act deprive the United States 
District Court for the District of Columbia 
of jurisdiction over any petition for a writ 
of habeas corpus, or the United States Court 
of Appeals for the District of Columbia 
Circuit from a denial of a petition for a writ 
of habeas corpus, filed with such court by 
any such inmate prior to his transfer. The 
authority provided by this Act shall be in 
addition to any other authority of the At- 
torney General relating to the transfer of 
prisoners in his custody. 


The amendments were agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

The title was amended, so as to read: 
“A bill to authorize the Attorney Gen- 
eral to transfer an inmate of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia jail to any other insti- 
tution under the control and supervision 
of the Director of the District of Co- 
lumbia Department of Corrections not- 
withstanding the pendency of a petition 
for a writ of habeas corpus with respect 
to such inmate, and for other purposes.” 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Record an excerpt from the report 
(No, 1503), explaining the purposes of 
the bill. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

PURPOSE OF BILL AS AMENDED 

The purpose of the proposed legislation is 
to allow the Attorney General to transfer an 
inmate of the District of Columbia jail to 
any other institution under the control of 
the Director of the District of Columbia De- 
partment of Corrections notwithstanding 
the pendency of a petition for a writ of 
habeas corpus with respect to such inmate, 
or of an appeal from a denial thereof. 


STATEMENT 


Currently, as a result of the holding in 
such cases as Bolden v. Clemmer, 298 F. 2d 
806 (1961), inmates at the District of Co- 
lumbia jail are kept at the jail pending 
disposition of their petition for a writ of 
habeas corpus or of an appeal from a denial 
of the writ. The large number of petitions 
originating in the District jail have helped 
to increase the crowded conditions there. 
Additionally, the Department of Corrections 
believes that inmates are encouraged to file 
frivolous petitions when they desire, for 
some reason, to remain at the jail rather 
than to be transferred either to Lorton or 
Occoquan, in Virginia, the other institutions 
under the control of the District of Colum- 
bia Department of Corrections. 

This bill will expand administrative dis- 
cretion concerning where inmates are to be 
confined. Both Lorton and Occoquan are 
close by so transfer to either of them should 
not involve any substantial additional ex- 
pense or inconvenience to petitioners, at- 
torneys, or the court. The bill specifically 
provides that any such transfer will not 
affect the jurisdiction of the district court 
or the court of appeals as to petitions or ap- 
peals filed prior to transfer. 
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LIFE TENURE AND RETIREMENT 
RIGHTS FOR JUDGES HEREAFTER 
APPOINTED TO THE U.S. DISTRICT 
COURT FOR THE DISTRICT OF 
PUERTO RICO 


The bill (H.R. 3999) to provide the 
same life tenure and retirement rights 
for judges hereafter appointed to the 
U.S. District Court for the District of 
Puerto Rico as judges of all other U.S. 
district courts now have was considered, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recor an excerpt from the report 
(No. 1504), explaining the purposes of 
the bill. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

PURPOSE 

The purpose of the bill is to provide that 
the U.S. district judges for the district of 
Puerto Rico, who are hereafter appointed, 
shall have the same life tenure and retire- 
ment rights as all the other U.S. district 
court judges now have. Accordingly, the bill 
amends appropriate sections of title 28 of the 
United States Code. 


STATEMENT 


The Judicial Conference of the United 
States recommends enactment of this legisla- 
tion. The Department of Justice concurs 
in the recommendation of the Judicial Con- 
ference. The House committee, in reporting 
on this bill, relates the following: 

“The US. District Court for the District of 
Puerto Rico at the present time is author- 
ized to be staffed by two U.S. district judges. 
The second judgeship was recently author- 
ized in Public Law 87-36 (75 Stat. 81), but 
that office has not as yet been filled. The 
incumbent judge is now serving for a term of 
8 years and his tenure would not be affected 
by the provisions of this bill. However, 
should this bill be enacted prior to the ap- 
pointment of the newly authorized second 
judge, his tenure would then be for good 
behavior. 

“At the present time the U.S. district court 
judge for the district of Puerto Rico is the 
only such judge in the entire Federal sys- 
tem who does not have life tenure and 
whose court has exclusive Federal jurisdic- 
tion. The judges in the U.S. district courts 
for Panama, the Virgin Islands, and Guam 
serve a term of 8 years but they exercise 
local jurisdiction as well. Formerly, the 
judges in the U.S. district court in Hawaii 
had a similar 8-year term, but upon admis- 
sion of Hawaii to statehood, and likewise 
in the case of Alaska, the U.S. district court 
judge received life tenure. 

“The U.S. district court in Puerto Rico 
is in its jurisdiction, powers, and responsi- 
bilities the same as the U.S. district courts 
in the several States. It exercises only Fed- 
eral jurisdiction, the local jurisdiction being 
exercised by a system of local courts headed 
by a Supreme Court of the Commonwealth 
of Puerto Rico. 

“In the revision of title 28 of the United 
States Code in 1948, one of the objects was 
to integrate the Federal district courts, both 
of Hawaii and Puerto Rico as well as the 
District of Columbia, into the system of the 
U.S. courts. This was accomplished as to 
the District of Columbia but not as to 
Hawaii and Puerto Rico. Subsequently, the 
Hawaii Statehood Act of 1959 accomplished 
it for that State. 

“Under section 119 of title 28, Puerto Rico 
was constituted a Federal judicial district 
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on the same standard as the Federal judical 
districts throughout the country. It was 
incorporated by section 133 into the first 
judicial circuit and authorized the appoint- 
ment of a district judge along with the au- 
thorization for the appointment of all other 
Federal district judges. In defining the 
term, ‘court of the United States,’ in sec- 
tion 451, the provision specifically includes 
the U.S. District Court for the District of 
Puerto Rico. That term means courts con- 
stituted by chapter 5 of title 28 which in- 
cluded the U.S. District Court for the Dis- 
trict of Puerto Rico. As thus defined, judges 
of the district courts were included in the 
definition of the term, “judge of the United 
States. The enactment of the revised title 
28, however, contained one provision which 
was inconsistent with the intention to have 
the U.S. District Court for the District of 
Puerto Rico completely integrated into the 
Federal judicial system. This provision was 
contained in section 134(a) which con- 
tinued the tenure of the district judge in 
Puerto Rico as 8 years, whereas all the 
other Federal district judges have a life 
tenure. 

“There does not appear any reason why 
the U.S. district judges for the district of 
Puerto Rico should not be placed in a posi- 
tion of parity as to tenure with all the other 
Federal judges throughout our judicial sys- 
tem. Moreover, Federal litigants in Puerto 
Rico should not be denied the benefit of 
judges made independent by life tenure from 
the pressures of those who might influence 
his chances of reappointment, which bene- 
fits the Constitution guarantees to the liti- 
gants in all other Federal courts. These 
judges in Puerto Rico have and will have 
the exacting same heavy responsibilities as 
all other Federal district judges and, there- 
fore, they should have the same independ- 
ence, security, and retirement benefits to 
which all other Federal district Judges are 
entitled. 

“A hearing was held on similar legislation 
in the 86th Congress, at which time also the 
Judicial Conference of the United States had 
recommended, as it had done on earlier occa- 
sions, the enactment of this proposal. In 
the report of the Department of Justice at 
that time the Department deferred its views 
to the recommendations of the Judicial Con- 
ference and also the Department of the In- 
terior approved its enactment. 

“In the 87th Congress, a similar bill, H.R. 
6902, in the 88th Congress, a similar bill, 
H.R. 2844, passed the House but failed of 
enactment in the Senate. 

“The present bill, H.R. 3999, was again 
recommended by the Judicial Conference of 
the United States in an executive communi- 
cation addressed to the Speaker of the House 
of Representatives dated January 12, 1965. 

“Finally, the Commonwealth of Puerto 
Rico is a free state associated with and sub- 
ject to the Constitution and laws of the 
United States, but not a State of the Union. 
It has virtually complete local autonomy and 
it seems proper, therefore, to accord it the 
same treatment as a State by conferring upon 
the Federal district court there the same 
dignity and authority enjoyed by the other 
Federal district courts. Another reason for 
providing life tenure for the judges of the 
U.S. District Court for Puerto Rico is that the 
court is now the only judicial agency in 
Puerto Rico which is independent of the 
Commonwealth government and it will aid 
the district judges to perform their functions 
impartially, particularly in those cases in- 
volving the Federal Government on one side 
and the Commonwealth government on the 
other if they have the full independence in- 
herent in a life tenure appointment.” 
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BIBLE TRANSLATION DAY 


The joint resolution (S.J. Res. 169) to 
authorize the President to issue a proc- 
lamation designating the 30th day of 
September in 1966 as “Bible Translation 
Day” was considered, ordered to be en- 
grossed for a third reading, read the 
third time, and passed, as follows: 

Resolved by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
President is authorized and requested to 
issue a proclamation designating the 30th 
day of September in 1966 as “Bible Trans- 
lation Day” and inviting the governments 
of States and communities and the people 
of the United States to observe such day with 
appropriate ceremonies and activities. 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Record an excerpt from the re- 
port (No. 1505), explaining the pur- 
poses of the joint resolution. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

PURPOSE 

The purpose of the joint resolution is to 
authorize and request the President of the 
United States to issue a proclamation desig- 
nating the 30th day of September in 1966 as 
Bible Translation Day. 


HOLDING OF THE U.S. DISTRICT 
COURT FOR THE DISTRICT OF 
CONNECTICUT AT NEW LONDON, 
CONN. 


The bill (H.R. 2653) to provide that the 
U.S. District Court for the District of 
Connecticut shall also be held at New 
London, Conn., was announced as next in 
order. 

Mr. RIBICOFF. Mr. President, at the 
present time the U.S. district court is 
authorized to sit at Bridgeport, Hart- 
ford, New Haven, and Waterbury. All 
these areas are located in the western 
part of Connecticut. This means that 
the residents of southeastern Connecti- 
cut must travel either to Hartford or to 
New Haven if they have business with 
the district court. 

The southeastern part of Connecticut 
is one of the fastest growing areas of the 
State. Groton, in particular, is growing 
rapidly. The Electric Boat Division of 
General Dynamics, the Charles Pfizer 
Corp., the Dow Chemical Co., the naval 
submarine base, and many other large 
and growing industries are located there. 
A number of smaller industries have also 
moved into the area. 

H.R. 2653 would authorize the US. 
District Court for the District of Con- 
necticut to sit in New London, which is 
also located in the southeastern part of 
the State. This legislation is approved 
by the Bar Association of New London 
County. It was approved by the Judicial 
Conference of the United States in 1963 
and again in 1965. The judicial council 
of the second circuit, of which Connecti- 
cut is a part, unanimously approved this 
proposal in 1961. 

Local attorneys in New London County 
have estimated an increase in the Fed- 
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eral caseload in this area of approxi- 
mately 50 percent in the past 3 years. 
Thus, authorizing a term of court in 
New London would eliminate the time- 
consuming and inconvenient traveling to 
either Hartford or New Haven now bur- 
dening the residents of southeastern 
Connecticut. It would be a boon to wit- 
nesses, litigants, and attorneys alike. 

Access to a court is a fundamental 
prerequisite of justice. Delay, expense, 
and distance all detract from the qual- 
ity of justice available to our citizens. 
This improvement in the machinery of 
justice in southeastern Connecticut can 
be made at a minimum of expense, since 
the General Services Administration has 
stated that planned additions to the post 
office at New London will provide ample 
space for a courtroom and judges’ 
chambers. 

I therefore endorse the passage of this 
much needed legislation by the Senate so 
that southeastern Connecticut may have 
the full benefits of our Federal district 
courts. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recorp an excerpt from the re- 
port (No. 1506), explaining the purposes 
of the bill. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

PURPOSE 

The purpose of the proposed legislation is 
to authorize the U.S. District Court for the 
District of Connecticut to hold a term of 
court at New London. Accordingly, it 
amends the second sentence of section 86 
of title 28, United States Code. 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The bill is open to amendment. If 
there be no amendment to be proposed, 
the question is on the third reading and 
passage of the bill. 

The bill (H.R. 2653) was ordered to 
a third reading, read the third time, and 
passed. 


CIVIL ACTIONS BY INDIAN TRIBES 
IN FEDERAL COURTS WITHOUT 
REGARD TO $10,000 LIMITATION 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 1356) to amend the Judicial 
Code to permit Indian tribes to maintain 
civil actions in Federal district courts 
without regard to the $10,000 limitation, 
and for other purposes which had been 
reported from the Committee on the 
Judiciary, with amendments, on page 1, 
line 4, after the word “section”, to strike 
out “1360” and insert “1361”; in line 5, 
after the word “section” to strike out 
“1361” and insert “1362”; at the begin- 
ning of line 7, to strike out “1361” and 
insert “1362”; and on page 2, after line 
2, to insert a new section, as follows: 

Sr. 2. The chapter analysis of chapter 85 
of title 28 of the United States Code is 
amended by adding at the end thereof the 
following new item: 

“1362, Indian tribes.” 


So as to make the bill read: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
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America in Congress assembled, That title 

28, United States Code, is hereby amended by 
in chapter 85 thereof immediately 

after section 1361, a new section to be de- 

signated section 1362, as follows: 

**§ 1862. Indian tribes. 

“The district courts shall have original 
jurisdiction of all civil actions, brought by 
any Indian tribe or band with a governing 
body duly recognized by the Secretary of the 
Interior, wherein the matter in controversy 
arises under the Constitution, laws, or trea- 
ties of the United States.” 

SEC. 2. The chapter analysis of chapter 85 
of title 28 of the United States Code is 
amended by adding at the end thereof the 
following new item: 

“1362, Indian tribes.” 


The amendments were agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recorp an excerpt from the report 
(No. 1507), explaining the purposes of 
the bill. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

PURPOSE OF BILL 

The purpose of the bill as amended is to 
permit Indian tribes to bring civil actions 
arising under the Constitution, treaties, and 
laws of the United States, without regard to 
the $10,000 limitation, and accordingly 
amends chapter 85, title 28, United States 
Code, by adding a new section. 


STATEMENT 


The Department of the Interior and the 
Judicial Conference of the United States have 
recommended that this bill pass. The De- 
partment of Justice declines to take a posi- 
tion on the bill, observing that it is a matter 
of policy upon which it is not appropriate 
for the Department to take a position. The 
Department of Justice points out, however, 
that there is no reason to believe that the 
number of cases which might result from 
the expansion of jurisdiction would be very 
large. 

At hearings on this bill held by the Sub- 
committee on Improvements in Judicial 
Machinery, Senator QUENTIN N. BURDICK, au- 
thor of the bill, testified in its behalf. The 
Senator’s statement was substantially con- 
firmed by Mr. Richmond Allen, Associate 
Solicitor in charge of Indian affairs for the 
Department of the Interior, and by Marvin 
Sonosky, Esq., an attorney speaking on behalf 
of some half-dozen Indian tribes. In sub- 
stance, the proponents of this bill indicate 
that the jurisdictional limitation works an 
especial hardship on Indian tribes. In many 
instances claims arise under special treaties 
between the United States and the tribes, 
but because of the limitation the matter can- 
not be litigated in Federal courts. As an 
example, several parcels of land may be 
claimed by the tribes, each of the parcels 
being valued at under $10,000, even though 
the aggregate constitutes more than $10,000. 
However, these claims may not be added to- 
gether for the purpose of meeting the juris- 
dictional amount, and the tribes are denied 
a Federal forum. 

There is great hesitancy on the part of 
tribes to use State courts. This reluctance 
is founded partially on the traditional fear 
that tribes have had of the States in which 
their reservations are situated. Additionally, 
the Federal courts have more expertise in de- 
ciding questions involving treaties with the 
Federal Government, as well as interpreting 
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the relevant body of Federal law that has 
developed over the years. 

Currently, the right of the Attorney Gen- 
eral of the United States to bring civil ac- 
tions on behalf of tribes without regard to 
jurisdictional amount, a power conferred on 
him by special statutes, is insufficient in 
those cases wherein the interest of the Fed- 
eral Government as guardian of the Indian 
tribes and as Federal sovereign conflict, in 
which case the Attorney General will decline 
to bring the action. 

The proposed legislation will remedy these 
defects by making it possible for the Indian 
tribes to seek redress using their own re- 
sources and attorneys. 


NORMAN J, PITMAN 


The bill (S. 690) for the relief of Nor- 
man J. Pitman was considered, ordered 
to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed, as follows: 

Be it enacted in the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That Norman 
J. Pitman of Forsyth, Georgia, is hereby re- 
lieved of all liability for repayment to the 
United States of the sum of $427.91, repre- 
senting overpayments of salary which he re- 
ceived as an employee of the Department of 
the Air Force at Warner Robins Air Force 
Base, Georgia, for the period from June 17, 
1962, through June 30, 1963, such overpay- 
ments having been made as a result of ad- 
ministrative error when he was erroneously 
given a step increase, effective June 17, 1962. 
In the audit and settlement of the accounts 
of any certifying or disbursing officer of the 
United States, full credit shall be given for 
the amount for which liability is relieved by 
this Act. 

Sec. 2. The Secretary of the Treasury is 
authorized and directed to pay, out of any 
money in the Treasury not otherwise appro- 
priated, to the said Norman J. Pitman, the 
sum of any amounts received or withheld 
from him on account of the overpayments 
referred to in the first section of this Act. 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recor» an excerpt from the report 
(No. 1508), explaining the purposes of 
the bill. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

PURPOSE 

The purpose of the bill is to relieve Nor- 
man J. Pitman of the sum of $427.91, as 
overpayments of salary which he received 
through administrative error as an employee 
of the Department of the Air Force. 


BILLS PASSED OVER 


On request of Mr. MANSFIELD, the fol- 
lowing bills were passed over: 

Calendar No. 1475 (S. 1572) for the 
relief of Merritt A. Seefeldt and August 
C. Seefeldt. 

Calendar No. 1476 (S. 1987), for the 
relief of Rollo Oskey. 


JAMES A. TODD, JR. 


The bill (S. 2500) for the relief of 
James A. Todd, Jr., was considered, or- 


dered to be engrossed for a third reading, 
read the third time, and passed, as fol- 


lows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
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America in Congress assembled, That James 
A. Todd, Junior, of Byron, Georgia, is hereby 
relieved of all liability for repayment to the 
United States of the sum of $812.80, repre- 
senting overpayments of salary which he re- 
ceived as an employee of the Department of 
the Air Force at Warner Robins Air Force 
Base, Georgia, for the period from February 
9, 1958, through February 3, 1963, such over- 
payments having been made as a result of 
administrative error in determining the rate 
of basic compensation to which the said 
James A. Todd, Junior, was entitled when 
he was promoted from grade GS-10 to grade 
GS-11, effective February 9, 1958. In the 
audit and settlement of the accounts of any 
certifying or disbursing officer of the United 
States, full credit shall be given for the 
1 for which liability is relieved by this 
Src, 2. The Secretary of the Treasury is au- 
thorized and directed to pay out of any money 
in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, 
to the said James A, Todd, Junior, the sum 
of any amounts received or withheld from 
him on account of the overpayments referred 
to in the first section of this Act. No part of 
the amount appropriated in this Act shall be 
paid or delivered to or received by any agent 
or attorney on account of services rendered 
in connection with this claim, and the same 
shall be unlawful, any contract to the con- 
trary notwithstanding. Any person violating 
the provisions of this Act shall be deemed 
guilt ot a misdemeanor and upon conviction 
thereof shall be fined in any sum not ex- 
ceeding $1,000. 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recor an excerpt from the report 
(No. 1511), explaining the purposes of 
the bill. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

PURPOSE 

The purpose of the proposed legislation is 
to relieve James A. Todd, Jr., of all liability 
to refund to the United States the sum of 
$812.80, representing an overpayment of 
salary received by him as an employee of the 
Department of the Air Force at Warner 
Robins Air Force Base, Ga., for the period 
7 5 February 9, 1958, through February 3, 

The overpayment in this case resulted 
from an administrative error in determining 
Mr. Todd's rate of pay at the time of his 
promotion from grade GS-10 to grade 
Gs-11. 

Mr. Todd was changed from a position in 
the wage board system, WF-10, step 3, $3.33 
per hour to a position under the Classifica- 
tion Act, GS-10, step 7, $6,725 per annum, 
effective June 2, 1957. 

On February 9, 1958, he was promoted 
from the GS-10 position to a 
GS-11. His rate of pay in the G: 
tion was erroneously set at the fifth step of 
the grade, $7,250 per annum on th of 
a “highest previous rate” of $3.44 per hour, 
the rate in effect on that date for positions 
in WF-10, step 3. The hourly rate was con- 
verted to a per annum rate of $7,155.20 and 
adjusted to $7,250 per annum, the next 
higher step of GS-11. The error occurred 


Todd as WF-10, step 3, as his hi pre- 
vious rate,” they used the $3.44 hourly rate 
in effect for the WF-10, step 3, on the date of 
his promotion from the GS-10 position to 
the GS-11 position. 

The error was discovered during a GAO 
audit. Immediate action was taken to cor- 
rect all personnel actions. Mr. Todd was 
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notified of the overpayment and of his in- 
debtedness to the Government. Mr. Todd 
is repaying the indebtedness at the rate of 
$25 per pay period and as of June 4, 1966, he 
had repaid $300. 

The overpayment was the result of admin- 
istrative error and there is no evidence of 
lack of good faith on his part or the part of 
administrative officials. 


BILL PASSED OVER 


The bill (S. 2904) for the relief of 
Clarence C. and Lucy W. Russell was an- 
nounced as next in order. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Over, Mr. Presi- 
dent. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The bill will go over. 


DAVID B. GLIDDEN 


The bill (H.R. 5552) for the relief of 
David B. Glidden was considered, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed. 


NORMAN MORRIS RAINS 


The bill (H.R. 7354) for the relief of 
Norman Morris Rains was considered, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed. 


FRED M. OSTEEN 


The bill (H.R. 11940) for the relief of 
Fred M. Osteen was considered, ordered 
to a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Record an excerpt from the re- 
port (No. 1515), explaining the purposes 
of the bill. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

PURPOSE 

The purpose of the proposed legislation 
is to authorize the credit of 81 hours of an- 
nual leave to the leave record of Fred M. 
Osteen, & postal employee of Greenville, S.C. 
This authorization is based upon the fact 
that Mr. Osteen lost leave which he earned 
in the period from January 1, 1958, through 
December 31, 1959. Through administrative 
error, it was not properly credited to his 
account. The bill provides that none of the 
leave granted by the bill can be settled by 
means of a cash payment in the event that 
the individual is separated from the Fed- 
eral service. 

STATEMENT 

The Post Office Department in its report 
to the committee on the bill indicates that 
it has no objection to its enactment provided 
that the bill is amended to provide for a 
credit of 81 hours. The U.S. Civil Service 
Commission in its report stated it would 
impose no objection to the bill’s enactment 
provided that it is amended to provide for 
that credit. 

The records of the Post Office Department 
establish that Mr. Osteen was entitled to 6 
additional days of annual leave per year for 
1958 and 1959. Through error on the part of 
administrative personnel of the Department, 
he did not receive this credit. When the 
error was at length discovered, there were 
no administrative means whereby the leave 
could be restored to the employee. This re- 
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sulted from the fact that the 30-day limita- 
tion concerning the accumulation of annual 
leave prescribed by the Annual and Sick 
Leave Act of 1951, as amended, 5 U.S.C. 
2062(c) barred any credit to Mr. Osteen at 
that time. 

The Post Office Department in its report 
to the committee stated that it had no ob- 
jection to enactment of relief legislation and 
noted the fact already referred to that the 
departmental files clearly established the 
administrative error referred to in the bill. 
The Post Office Department felt that the 
application of existing provisions of law un- 
der the particular circumstances of Mr. 
Osteen’s case resulted in inequity and that 
this inequity can only be corrected by legis- 
lative action as prescribed in this bill. The 
Department called the attention of the com- 
mittee to the need for a correction in the 
bill. In 1959 Mr. Osteen’s leave account was 
credited with 15 hours of the lost leave, In 
other words, as of that date, it was possible 
to correct the error in part. As a result of 
this administrative action, the amount of 
annual leave actually forfeited was 81 hours. 
The report of the Civil Service Commission 
refers to the same facts and recommends 
the same amendment to correct the bill. As 
has been noted, the committee has recom- 
mended this amendment. 

Accordingly, in view of the circumstances 
of this particular case and the recommenda- 
tions of the agencies concerned, the commit- 
tee recommends that the bill, as amended, 
be considered favorably. 


ANTHONY A. CALLOWAY 


The bill (H.R. 12315) for the relief of 
Anthony A. Calloway was considered, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recorp an excerpt from the re- 
port (No. 1516), explaining the purposes 
of the bill. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

PURPOSE 

The purpose of the bill is to pay McKinley 
Harris, Jr., $1,000 in full settlement of all 
claims against the United States and against 
Anthony A. Calloway arising out of an acci- 
dent which occurred in Chicago, Ill, on 
May 3, 1960, involving a post office vehicle 
driven by Mr. Calloway in the course of his 
duties as an employee of the United States. 
The bill provides that the payment will also 
be in full satisfaction of a judgment and 
costs rendered in a civil action brought 
against the employee based upon the 
accident. 

STATEMENT 


On May 3, 1960, at the intersection of 78th 
Street and St. Lawrence Avenue in Chicago, 
a postal truck operated by Substitute Car- 
rier Anthony A. Calloway collided with a 
private vehicle owned by McKinley Harris, 
Jr. As a result both vehicles were extensively 
damaged, and the two occupants of the 
Harris vehicle were taken to the hospital for 
injuries sustained. Thereafter, their suit 
against the Government under the Federal 
Tort Claims Act resulted in a compromise 
settlement in their favor in the total amount 
of $12,000. 

The Post Office Department has noted in 
its report that as a further consequence of 
this accident the owner of the private ve- 
hicle brought an action against the postal 
driver for damages to his automobile. Mr. 
Calloway was represented by the U.S. at- 
torney’s office in the lawsuit. The claim in 
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was for $2,500, and resulted in a 
settlement in plaintiff’s favor in the amount 
of $1,000. Judgment was accordingly entered 
against Employee Calloway in the U.S. dis- 
trict court in the amount of $1,000, which is 
the amount of relief proposed by H.R. 12315. 

In recommending favorable consideration 
of this bill, the Post Office Department 
stated two grounds for its recommendation. 
First, the Department noted that had this 
action been brought against the United 
States under the Federal Tort Claims Act 
rather than the employee, the express pro- 
visions of that act would have relieved the 
employee concerned in the event that a 
judgment was rendered against the United 
States. Secondly, the Department notes 
that had the accident occurred after the ef- 
fective date of Public Law 87-258, Mr. Cal- 
loway would also have been protected. This 
law was enacted to relieve employees of per- 
sonal liability in situations similar to that of 
Mr. Calloway’s by substituting the United 
States as the sole defendant in such a case. 
Therefore, had the accident occurred after 
the effective date of that law, Mr. Calloway 
would not now be required to seek legisla- 
tive relief. As it has concluded previously 
in similar cases, this committee considers 
that Mr. Calloway should be placed in no 
less favorable a position due to the fact that 
the accident occurred prior to the effective 
date of Public Law 87-258. 

The committee has determined that this 
1s a proper subject for legislative relief and 
further that relief in this instance is con- 
sistent with the policy now expressed in 
Public Law 87-258. It is recommended that 
the bill be considered favorably. 

As was noted at the outset, this bill pro- 
vides for payment to a judgment creditor. 
The attorney’s fee limitation, therefore, 
would be construed as applying to the 
amounts paid to this individual since the 
relief provided in this instance is parallel to 
that provided for under the Federal Tort 
Claims Act. It is therefore appropriate that 
the attorney’s fee limitation be similar to 
that provided in that act. Accordingly, the 
committee has approved the bill with the 
limitation of 20 percent, which is the limita- 
tion provided for litigated cases in section 
2678 of title 28 of the United States Code, 
applying to Federal tort claims c ases. 


JOHN R. SYLVIA 


The bill (H.R. 12884) for the relief 
of John R. Sylvia was considered, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recorp an excerpt from the re- 
port (No. 1517), explaining the purposes 
of the bill. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

PURPOSE 

The purpose of the bill is to pay John R. 
Sylvia $350 as reimbursement of a judgment 
rendered against him as the result of an ac- 
cident involving a Post Office vehicle driven 
by him within the scope of his employment. 

STATEMENT 

This measure would authorize payment of 
$350 to John R. Sylvia in settlement of his 
claim against the United States for reim- 
bursement of a like amount paid by him in 
settlement of a judgment rendered against 
him as a result of an accident involving a 
mail truck operated by him in the scope of 
his employment. 

The accident occurred at an intersection 
of two streets in New Bedford, Mass., on Jan- 
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uary 22, 1962, when the mailtruck collided 
with a vehicle owned by Robert P. Aguiar 
which thereafter struck and damaged a 
parked car belonging to Francisco Oliveira. 
Mr. Aguiar’s administrative claim for dam- 
age to his vehicle was disallowed by the De- 
partment because information with the De- 
partment indicated the postal employee was 
not responsible for the accident. Mr. Oli- 
veira filed suit against the postal driver in 
his individual capacity and was awarded 
a judgment in the amount of $350. 

The Department believes it to be unfair 
that the postal employee be required to bear 
the loss in this matter, because had the 
plaintiff's action been against the Govern- 
ment the employee would have been relieved 
of liability in this case. Further, had the 
accident occurred subsequent to the effective 
date of Public Law 87-258 (75 Stat. 539), 
Mr. Sylvia would also have been relieved of 
liability, 

Public Law 87-258 was specifically in- 
tended to authorize the Federal Government 
to assume responsibility for actions against 
its employees in cases of this kind. 


AMENDMENT OF LAW ESTABLISH- 
ING FUND FOR EXPERT ASSIST- 
ANCE LOANS TO INDIAN TRIBES 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 3354) to amend the law estab- 
lishing the revolving fund for expert as- 
sistance loans to Indian tribes which 
had been reported from the Committee 
on Interior and Insular Affairs, with an 
amendment, in line 5, after the word “to”, 
to strike out “$2,000,000” and insert 
“$1,800,000”; so as to make the bill read: 

S. 3354 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
appropriation authorization in section 1 of 
the Act of November 4, 1963 (77 Stat. 301), 
is hereby amended by changing “$900,000” 
to “$1,800,000”. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recorp an excerpt from the re- 
port (No. 1518), explaining the purposes 
of the bill. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

PURPOSE 

S. 3504, introduced by Senator METCALF 
at the request of the Department of the In- 
terior, would amend the act of November 4, 
1963 (77 Stat. 301), establishing a revolving 
loan fund for the purpose of assisting Indian 
tribes to procure the assistance of expert 
witnesses in cases before the Indian Claims 
Commission, by increasing the amount au- 
thorized to be appropriated for the fund 
from $900,000 to $1,800,000. 

BACKGROUND 

The act of November 4, 1963, authorized 
the appropriation of $900,000 for the estab- 
lishment of a revolving fund from which the 
Secretary of the Interior could make loans 
to Indian tribes for the purpose of retaining 
expert assistance, other than legal counsel, 
for the preparation and trial of claims pend- 
ing before the Indian Claims Commission. 
Most of the 852 claims filed by 1951 involve 
compensation for land takings by the United 
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States. Anthropologists, ethnologists, and 
experts in the history of tribal relations with 
the United States are necesary to determine 
ownership and value of the disputed land. 

To be eligible for a loan, the applicant 
tribal group is required to have inadequate 
means to finance the preparation of its 
claims for adjudication. In addition, the 
Secretary is precluded from making the loan 
if, in his opinion, the fees to be paid for such 
expert assistance are unreasonable. 

Under the terms of the basic law, unless 
the judgment is less than the amount needed 
to repay the loan and interest, the loans are 
required to be repaid, with interest, out of 
the proceeds of any judgment recovered by 
the tribe on its claim against the United 
States. 

NEED 


Since the establishment of the fund, the 
entire $900,000 has been appropriated and 
has been almost completely obligated. 
Needed loans exceed the amount which re- 
mains available in the fund. 

Approved loans under the program totaled 
$895,610 as of July 1, 1966, leaving an un- 
obligated balance of only $4,390 in the fund. 
A number of pending applications are being 
processed which would involve another $450,- 
000 if the funds were available. In addition, 
as many as 35 more tribal groups with pend- 
ing claims do not have sufficient funds avail- 
able to retain the expert assistance they will 
need in presenting their cases. 

Although repayments are expected once 
the claims are adjudicated, it is not antici- 
pated that sizable returns will be forth- 
coming before the expiration of from 3 to 7 
years. 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, 
that concludes the call of the calendar. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to extend to the 
Senator from West Virginia [Mr. BYRD] 
the courtesy of 15 minutes at this time 
2 755 the time allowed on the pending 
bill, 

Mr. JAVITS. Before that permission 
is granted, I have the pending amend- 
ment, which is on the floor, and there is 
a hearing I should like to attend. 
Would the Senator from Montana give 
the Senator from West Virginia until 
10:30? Iam sure he could use the time. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Fifteen minutes; 
and then we will put in a quorum call. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so or- 
dered. The Senator from West Virginia 
is recognized. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from West Virginia yield 
to me? 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. I yield 
to the Senator from Illinois. 


A LAST WORD ON L’AFFATRE 
KLEIN 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, for 
quite some time the matter relating to 
the distinguished Senator from Con- 
necticut [Mr. Dopp] has been before a 
committee of the Senate and has been 
rather generously ventilated in the press 
and in periodicals. I have followed it 
pretty well, and it has occurred to me 
that a good deal of it has been ex parte 
and rather onesided. 
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A column appears in the Washington 
Post this morning by John Chamberlain 
with respect to this matter, under the 
title “These Days.” John Chamberlain 
is a rather objective writer. He is the 
author of a good many books, he con- 
tributes very freely to periodicals and 
magazines on contemporary affairs, and 
he writes a syndicated column that is 
distributed by King Features. 

I believe that he deals very objectively 
and very fairly with this matter, and I 
ask that this column be inserted in the 
Recor as a part of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THESES Days: A Last Worp ON L'AFFAIRE 
KLEIN 


(By John Chamberlain) 


The case of Sen. Tom Dopp, Democrat of 
Connecticut, has apparently been put in 
mothballs by the senatorial investigating 
committee pending further research into the 
uses which the Senator put the campaign 
money raised by the contested testimonial 
dinners. 

So we won't know much about the ins and 
outs of the Senator’s accounting practices 
until some time in the fall. But of Dopp’s 
reputation for financial probity is to be left 
dangling for a few more weeks or months, 
it should be said in the interim that the 
charges that he did anything reprehensible 
by befriending Gen. Julius Klein, public re- 
lations man for West German industrialists, 
have collapsed utterly. 

Indeed, the whole weight of the evidence 
is that Dopp's trip to Germany, in the course 
of which he told former Chancellor Adenauer 
that Gen. Klein had been unfairly represented 
in the West German press because of the 
grilling he received before the Senate Foreign 
Relations Committee, was an attempt to 
rectify a blatant injustice. 

The fact is that Klein, a patriot who served 
America in two world wars, had been vic- 
timized by a sort of liberal “McCarthyism.” 
He had voluntarily submitted to an interroga- 
tion by Sen. FULBRIGHT’S Foreign Relations 
Committee when it was trying to discover 
whether agents of foreign interests were 
exercising nefarious influence on the develop- 
ment of U.S. foreign policy. 

Nothing was turned up to show that Klein 
had done anything to harm America. Yet 
the very fact that he had been grilled by a 
senatorial committee led to slanted news 
stories in the West German press. Not being 
fully acquainted with the nature of an 
American congressional investigation, the 
West Germans apparently took Klein's ap- 
pearance before Sen. FULBRIGHT as evidence 
of some sort of guilt. 

This sort of thing is an old story in the 
history of Senate investigations, in which 
the Senators get headlines that have a one 
to one relationship with the vigor, not to 
mention the ferocity, of their questioning. 
When Sen. McCarthy was zeroing in upon a 
supposed culprit, the liberals wrote long arti- 
cles protesting that the victim should be 
permitted the rights of defense that are 
accorded to any common criminal in a court 
of law. But nobody took up for Gen. Klein 
when, as a result of the Senate questioning, 
he lost a $50,000-a-year account with a West 
German client. 

That is, nobody spoke up for Klein except 
Tom Dopp. Gen. Klein was quite within his 
rights as a citizen to ask Dopp to undo some 
of the damage resulting from the Foreign 
Relations Committee interrogation. And 
Dopp, in taking time out during his trip to 
Germany to speak up in Klein’s behalf, was 
doing what any friend should have done. 
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It is unfortunate that the question of 
Dopn’s finances should be mixed up in the 
public mind with the Klein matter. There 
is no relation, organic or otherwise, between 
them, The fact is that Dopp acted like an 
honorable gentleman in trying to undo a 
wrong done to a friend. In my opinion he 
should have been more aggressive in defend- 
ing himself. There was no necessity for try- 
ing to prove that the good word he spoke to 
Adenauer for Gen. Klein was subsidiary to 
the main business of a trip to Germany un- 
dertaken to interview a confessed Soviet 
assassin. Dopp, as Vice Chairman of the Sen- 
ate Internal Security Subcommittee, had a 
perfect right to defend Klein against the im- 
putation that he had somehow acted to un- 
dermine U.S. foreign policy. 

The morality of the whole Klein affair is 
on Dopp's side. Whether he will be com- 
parably vindicated on the subject of his fin- 
ances is not for me to say in advance of the 
evidence. But the action of Dopn’s ex-em- 
ployes in lifting documents from his safe 
for photostating is hardly to be recommended 
as a rule of ethical conduct. 

If the documents had been taken from a 
private home without a search warrant, the 
act would come under the heading of theft 
and would in itself be punishable by law. 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Now, Mr. President, 
I add this one other statement: I think 
that there will be some other insertions 
that I shall make in the Record from 
time to time relating to this matter, in 
the interest of fairness and equity and 
objectivity. 

I thank the Senator from West Vir- 
ginia. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. I thank 
the majority leader for permitting me to 
take this time to address the Senate, and 
I ask unanimous consent that I may 
speak out of order. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
ecb Without objection, it is so or- 

ered. 


THE FORTHCOMING VISIT OF 
W.E.B. DUBOIS CLUBS 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, according to the August 9, 
edition of the Worker, the east. coast 
Communist newspaper, printed in New 
York, the W. E. B. DuBois Clubs of 
America will send representatives to 
Washington on this coming weekend to 
participate in a “national assembly of 
young people.” A call to action has been 
issued by the DuBois Clubs of America, 
180 North Wacker Drive, Chicago. The 
heading of the call is “The White House 
in August, Tell It to L.B.J.” 

According to the Worker: 

The assembly will launch a campaign: 

For a total war on poverty, instead of war 
on people; 

For full employment at a fair wage; 

For good free education and the financial 
support we need to go to school; 

For an end to police brutality and ultra- 
Right terror; 

For adequate recreation; 


For a guaranteed future for every young 
American, 


Also, according to the Worker, 
the DuBois Clubs will conduct work- 
shops on this coming Saturday to 
“discuss problems and needs, raise de- 
mands and plan action around them.” 
On Sunday, workshop reports will be 
presented to a mass assembly, “and a 
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demonstration will follow to launch the 
campaign.” 

The Worker states that the action has 
been cosponsored with the DuBois Clubs 
by the Student Nonviolent Coordinating 
Committee and other organizations. 

Another national organization, the 
American Legion, the philosophy, pur- 
poses, and principles of which are dia- 
metrically opposite to those of the Du- 
Bois Clubs of America, is also conducting 
a national convention in Washington 
this weekend, beginning with August 26 
and lasting through September 1. 
Whether the DuBois Clubs’ decisions, to 
demonstrate in the Nation’s Capital at 
the very time the American Legion con- 
vention is being held here, was by singu- 
lar coincidence or whether it was by de- 
sign, I do not know. 

Mr. President, what are the facts about 
the W. E. B. DuBois Clubs of America? 
FBI Director J. Edgar Hoover, testifying 
before a House Subcommittee on Appro- 
priations on March 4, 1965, referred to 
American Communist Party Leader Gus 
Hall as having ordered, in late 1963, “the 
formation of a Marxist-oriented youth 
organization to attract non-Communists 
as the first step toward their evenutal re- 
cruitment into the party,” and Mr. 
Hoover went on to say that the name se- 
lected for the new organization was the 
W. E. B. DuBois Clubs of America. Gus 
Hall recently stated, according to a UPI 
report. 

Many members of the W. E. B. DuBois 
Clubs in the United States were Communist 
Party members. 


According to the UPI report, Hall went 
on to say: 

DuBois Clubs have become the most influ- 
ential youth organizations in the United 
States. Quite naturally we have the closest 
ties with the DuBois Clubs since they occupy 
a Marxist position. 


Hall also said: 

Many of the members of the DuBois Clubs 
have joined our Party. The fact that youths 
are coming into the Communist Party of the 
United States is a most important distin- 
guishing feature of our time. 


The U.S. Attorney General, on March 
4, 1966, petitioned the Subversive Activi- 
ties Control Board to order the W. E. B. 
DuBois Clubs of America to register as 
a Communist-front organization pur- 
suant to the provisions of the Internal 
Security Act of 1950. A complaint was 
subsequently filed in the U.S. District 
Court for the District of Columbia by 
the DuBois Clubs to enjoin the Attorney 
General from proceeding against them 
on the grounds that the 1950 act was un- 
constitutional. I am told that this ac- 
tion is still pending. 

FBI Director J. Edgar Hoover, in “An 
Analysis of the 18th National Conven- 
tion of the Communist Party, U.S.A.” 
presented to the Subcommittee to In- 
vestigate the Administration of the In- 
ternal Security Act and Other Internal 
Security Laws of the Committee on the 
Judiciary, U.S. Senate, stating that the 
18th convention “showed a strong up- 
surge of youth delegates,” and that 

A number of those attending the conven- 
tion are also members of the W. E. B. DuBois 
Clubs of America which held its second na- 
tional convention in Chicago from June 17 to 
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19, 1966—adjourning in sufficient time to al- 
low its leaders to go to New York City for 
the 18th National Convention. 


Mr. Hoover's statement was printed 
for the use of the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary and can be secured from the U.S. 
Government Printing Office. It is inter- 
esting to read further from his state- 
ment: 

The party has been watching with un- 
inhibited glee the rise of so-called “new left” 
organizations and groups, which have cul- 
minated in “peace” marches, protest demon- 
strations against American policy in Viet- 
nam, and turmoil on college and university 
campuses, The party press has carried arti- 
cles on the “new left”, saying the party 
should guide, exploit, and if possible, corral 
this youthful sentiment—which so largely is 
directed against the “status quo” and the 
“establishment” and has even encouraged 
civil disobedience. 


Mr. Hoover further stated: 

The party views the “new left” as a fertile 
field for party exploitation—that in “new 
left” protests, demonstrations, and hostility 
to our Government lie potential recruits. 
In party eyes, the vast majority of the “new 
left” is unknowledgeable in the “laws” of 
Marxism-Leninism. Its adherents must be 
taught that just to protest, to rebel, to de- 
mand (and achieve) reforms is not enough. 
The whole fabric of free enterprise and de- 
mocracy must be overthrown. Here lies 
the goal of the 18th National Convention. 
That's why the work of the DuBois Clubs is 
so important today on the college campus, 
in trade unions, among intellectuals. 


I repeat the last sentence from the 
statement by Mr. Hoover: 

“That’s why the work of the DuBois Clubs 
is so important today on the college campus, 
in trade unions, among intellectuals. 


In the FBI Annual Report for fiscal 
year 1965, Mr. J. Edgar Hoover stated: 

Another major weapon which the Com- 
munist Party is directing against young peo- 
ple is the W.E.B. DuBois Clubs of America. 
This Party-oriented youth organization, 
founded in June, 1964, at a convention in 
San Francisco, California, which was dom- 
inated and controlled by communists, has 
as its basic aim the promotion of Marxism- 
Leninism. The Marxists believe that these 
Clubs, which are centered on college cam- 
puses, have great promise in reaching youth. 


The PTA magazine, February 1966, 
carried an article by J. Edgar Hoover, 
titled Turbulence on the Campus.” The 
article addresses itself to the wave of 
protest demonstrations by young people, 
to the calls for civil disobedience, and 
soon. Mr. Hoover therein wrote of the 
new left as a conspiracy which has 
unloosed disrespect for the law, con- 
tempt for our institutions of free gov- 
ernment, and disdain for spiritual and 
moral values.” He went on to say: 


In extremist acts such as blocking rail- 
road tracks, lying down on busy streets, and 
crudely sprawling in the offices of govern- 
ment Officials, this movement has cynically 
exploited the idealism and deep convictions 
that do undoubtedly motivate many of the 
participants. 


Mr, Hoover added: 

Freedom of speech, of dissent, and of peti- 
tion are absolutely vital rights, necessary to 
the functioning of a democratic society. But. 
when young people are urged to disobey a 
law they dislike, to participate in civil dis- 
obedience, these rights are betrayed. 
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As to the student turbulence on the 
campuses of America, Mr. Hoover said, 
in the article, that the Moscow-oriented 
Communist Party, U.S.A., and its Red 
China Communist rivals in this country, 
such as the Progressive Labor Party and 
its youth front, the May 2 Movement, 
“are busily trying to exploit this student 
turbulence.” Mr. Hoover said that the 
Communists, in the effort to disarm stu- 
dents ideologically, are employing two 
major weapons: First, a college speaking 
program, and second, a new front group 
for young people, the W. E. B. DuBois 
Clubs of America. He referred to this 
group as being “dominated and con- 
trolled” by the Communist Party. He 
said: 

The clubs have been extremely effective 
for the party on campuses. Hiding their 
true parentage, they seek to contact young 
people, engage them in Marxist-type dis- 
cussions, and encourage them to participate, 
under DuBois direction, in protest demon- 
strations. 


A reprint from the FBI Law Enforce- 
ment Bulletin, October 1964, quotes Mr. 
Hoover as follows: 

This academic year will undoubtedly see 
intensive Communist Party efforts to erect 
its newest facade on the Nation's campuses 
to draw young blood for the vampire which 
is international communism. In its con- 
tinuing drive to attract young Americans, 
the Communist Party, USA (CPUSA), 
spawned a new national Marxist youth or- 
ganization in June, 1964—the W. E. B. Du- 
Bois Clubs of America. 


A pamphlet published by the Catholic 
War Veterans of the United States of 
America states that the founding con- 
vention of the W. E. B. DuBois Clubs of 
America was held in San Francisco on 
June 19 through 21, 1964. According to 
the Catholic War Veterans pamphlet, 
W. E. B. DuBois, after whom the DuBois 
Clubs was named, was one of the found- 
ers of the National Association for the 
Advancement of Colored People, and, in 
his nineties, he became a member of the 
Communist Party and received a Lenin 
Prize from the Soviet Union in 1960 for 
“contributions to peace.” The preamble 
to the constitution adopted at the found- 
ing convention of the DuBois Clubs reads 
as follows, according to the Catholic War 
Veterans pamphlet: 

It is our belief that this nation can best 
solve its problems in an atmosphere of peace- 
ful coexistence, complete disarmament and 
true freedom for all peoples of the world, and 
that these solutions will be reached mainly 
through the united efforts of all democratic 
elements in our country, composed essen- 
tially of the working people allied in the 
unity of Negroes and other minorities with 
whites. We further fully recognize that the 
greatest threat to American democracy comes 
from the racist and right wing forces in 
coalition with the most reactionary sections 
of the economic power structure, using the 
tool of anticommunism to divide and destroy 
the unified struggle of the working people. 
As young people in the forces struggling for 
democracy, we shall actively strive to defeat 
these reactionary and neo-fascist elements 
and to achieve complete freedom and democ- 
racy for all Americans, thus enabling each 
individual to freely choose and build the so- 
ciety he would wish to live in. Through 
these struggles we feel the American people 
will realize the viability of the socialist 
alternatives. 
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Mr. President, the Communists feel 
that their objectives can only be reached 
by having a strong working-class base. 
They believe that the goal of a Com- 
munist government can only be reached 
by the workers.“ Significantly, there- 
fore, the 300 young revolutionists who 
attended the second national conven- 
tion of the DuBois Clubs, earlier this 
year at the Chicago Coliseum, decided 
to shift the emphasis on DuBois activi- 
ties from college campuses to large urban 
communities. Mike Zagarell, who re- 
portedly heads youth activities for the 
Communist Party, stated that the Du- 
Bois Clubs can wage a successful fight 
against “city hall” and can deliver jobs 
to young people. One of those individ- 
uals who espoused a shift of emphasis to 
community work was, reportedly, Frank- 
lin Alexander, of Los Angeles, who was 
chosen to be the new national chair- 
man of the organization. I am told 
reliably that Alexander is a Communist 
Party member and that he was selected 
as a delegate to the 18th national con- 
vention of the Communist Party. 

Alexander maintains the belief that 
the DuBois Clubs should attempt to get 
control of the much-talked-about move- 
ment for “black power” and that the 
clubs should be subject to more “black 
control.” 

Other national officers of the DuBois 
Clubs are affiliated with the Communist 
Party; such as, for example, Hugh Fow- 
ler, who is now the DuBois Clubs’ execu- 
tive secretary. Reliable reports indicate 
that Fowler was elected to the Com- 
munist Party’s 18th National Conven- 
tion and that he is a member of the 
party’s northern California district. In- 
dications are that he attended a Com- 
munist Party cadre conference in the 
vicinity of Monterey, Ind., late last year. 
The campus field director is Roque 
Ristorucci, of New York City, and the 
community field director of the DuBois 
Clubs is Charles Harris of Chicago, both 
of whom attended a youth leadership 
school conducted by the Communist 
Party in June 1965. 

From what I have said, Mr. President, 
it is indubitably clear that Communist 
Party members hold top national offices 
in the DuBois Clubs. 

Returning now, to my earlier reference 
to the forthcoming conference in Wash- 
ington by the DuBois Clubs, whose lead- 
ers are subject to Communist discipline, 
it is my understanding that there is a 
possibility that a torchlight parade may 
be staged by the participants between 
the Washington Monument and the Lin- 
coln Memorial on the night of Saturday, 
August 27, following the discussion work- 
shops which are to be held during the 
day to plan a course of action. On Sun- 
day, I am told that there will be reports 
on the workshops submitted to a mass 
meeting or assembly and that all of this 
will be followed by a march to the 
Capitol. 

That the Commmunist Party, U.S.A., 
is throwing its full support behind the 
forthcoming Washington march and na- 
tional youth conference is evidenced by 
the fact that a letter was sent to all Com- 
munist Party districts in early August 
directing that young people be encour- 
aged to attend the DuBois Clubs’ Wash- 
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ington affair. The letter went out from 
Communist Party headquarters. Each 
Communist Party district was instructed 
by Party leaders to persuade young 
people to take part in the Washington 
demonstration this weekend. 

Civil rights organizations, poverty pro- 
test groups, street gangs, peace groups, 
and church youth groups, and so forth, 
have been urged, through a leaflet dis- 
tributed by the DuBois Clubs, to par- 
ticipate in the Washington conference 
this weekend. 

Participants have been lined up 
throughout the country by the DuBois 
Clubs, and a caravan has been organized 
by chapters in New York City. Another 
caravan will emanate from Chicago, 
while buses from Los Angeles and Chi- 
cago will bring participants from those 


areas. 

Fortunately, the Washington confer- 
ence may be somewhat smaller than was 
originally envisaged because of the re- 
jection by the National Park Service of 
a request for permission to camp 1,500 
persons in Lafayette and Lincoln Parks 
here in Washington, and the rejection 
of a request to use the Sylvan Theater 
and Anacostia Park for workshop areas 
and camping grounds. 

Reportedly, other difficulties have 
arisen which may also draw down the 
expected participation. For example, a 
New York chapter of the Student Non- 
violent Coordinating Committee, through 
its leader, is reported to have been dis- 
turbed because his organization was 
identified as a cosponsor. A similar situ- 
ation developed, I am told, with regard 
to the Young Adult Action Group of New 
York City, which has been identified by 
the DuBois Clubs as a cosponsor, and a 
demand has been made that the use of 
the YAAG’s name be discontinued. 

Mr. President, the U.S. Capitol Police 
and the Metropolitan Police Department 
must be prepared and must be watchful 
of events on this weekend. Additionally, 
the citizens of the community and the 
Nation must be alerted to this sinister 
and malignant organization which seeks 
to recruit young people, particularly 
young Negroes, into its membership for 
participation in the growing defiant pro- 
tests against law and authority. 

Americans must fully understand that 
the W. E. B. DuBois Clubs of America 
constitute an illegitimate spawn of the 
Communist Party, U.S.A., the major tar- 
get of which is the overthrow of the 
American Republic. Americans must 
awaken to this threat, as the ideological 
struggle between the camps of godless 
communism and human freedom rages 
with steadily mounting intensity. Race 
riots, demonstrations, the insidious cam- 
paign against the police departments of 
our cities, civil disobedience, and growing 
materialism are weakening our country 
and preparing it for destruction by its 
criminal and subversive enemies from 
within. The W. E. B. DuBois Clubs of 
America are prominent among those sub- 
versive enemies whose purpose is to fo- 
ment strife, generate unrest, and fan the 
flames of disorder, lawlessness, and re- 
bellion throughout our land. 

And Washington will be their host this 
weekend. “By their fruits ye shall know 
them.“ 
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Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the RECORD an 
article written by David Lawrence en- 
titled “Red Leader Sees Gains in U.S. 
Youth,” published in the Washington 
Evening Star of August 25, 1966. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Rep LEADER SEES GAINS IN U.S, YOUTH 
(By David Lawrence) 


What more proof could Congress possibly 
ask for that Communists are active in col- 
leges and in various organizations agitating 
on “civil rights” and the Viet Nam war than 
the frank statement just made by Gus Hall, 
leader of the Communist party in the United 
States? 

Hall, while on “vacatlon” in Moscow, gave 
an interview to a Soviet youth publication 
the other day declaring that many members 
of the W. E. B. DuBois clubs in this country 
are members of the Communist party. He 
said these clubs—which are named for the 
late W. E. B. DuBois, a Negro leader who be- 
came an ardent Communist—have developed 
into the most influential youth organization 
in the United States. 

The U.S. Department of Justice last year 
named the DuBois Clubs as subversive or- 
ganizations. Yet every time there are police 
reports from riot-torn cities which speak of 
Communist infiltration, the tendency on the 
part of some senators is to pooh-pooh such 
statements as echoes of “McCarthyism.” The 
inference is that such charges are either 
without foundation or have been much ex- 
aggerated. 

Today Congress is considering legislation 
which would make it a crime to participate in 
activities that involve the furnishing of sup- 
plies and other aid to the enemy at a time 
when military operations are actually being 
carried on by this country’s troops. Many of 
the so-called “liberals” say that such pro- 
posed laws would infringe on “free speech.” 

It is, therefore, interesting to read the 
exultant comments of the head of the Com- 
munist party in this country. Hall said: 

“Quite naturally we have the closest ties 
with the DuBois Club since they occupy a 
Marxist position. Many of the members of 
the DuBois Clubs have joined our party. 

“The fact that youths are coming into the 
Communist party of the United States is a 
most important distinguishing feature of our 
time.” 

The Communist leader also pointed out 
that now it is much simpler to come out 
against the government of the United States 
during the Viet Nam war than it was to do 80 
during the Korean War. He added: 

“It isn't so easy for American youth, which 
lacks class consciousness, to come out against 
this war. In order to take this road the 
Americans have to overcome in their minds 
the feeling of official patriotism.” 

What the Communist leader ignored, of 

course, is the fact that some of the agita- 
tors in America have undertaken to send 
supplies to the enemy forces which are en- 
gaged in killing or wounding American boys. 
The “official patriotism” which the Commu- 
nist spokesman scorns is what loyal Ameri- 
cans regard as an obligation of good citizen- 
ship. 
It is most unfortunate that Communist 
activities inside the United States are not 
being completely exposed, especially the 
manner by which foreign governments dis- 
tribute funds here for demonstrations that 
tend to embarrass the American government. 
These protests give to the North Vietnamese 
an impression of serious division inside the 
United States, when actually they are really 
inspired by the Communists. 

There was a time when the House Commit- 
tee on Un-American Activities and the Sen- 
ate Internal Security subcommittee were 
free to carry on extensive investigations of 
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subversive activity in this country. Much of 
the data obtained by the Depatrment of 
Justice, for instance, was made available for 
study so that committees of Congress could 
effectively expose what the Communists 
were doing. The same type of information 
is being gathered today, but there is no ex- 
planation as to why more of it is not dis- 
closed to the American people. Congres- 
sional committees would be glad to have it. 
Perhaps one reason for withholding the data 
is that the so-called “liberals” are against 
such exposures. Many of them have been 
urging that the committees be abolished al- 
together. This would, of course, please the 
Communists. 

Those Members of Congress who regard 
Communist activities as the exercise of “free 
speech” also belittle the charge about giv- 
ing “aid and comfort” to the enemy. They 
argue that the aid given isn’t much and that 
the damage isn't too serlous—as if a little 
treason isn’t so bad, after all. 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I also ask unanimous consent to 
insert in the Recorp the news story from 
the Worker, a Communist publication, 
to which I have alluded. 

There being no objection the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD 
as follows: 


DuBois CLUBS’ WASHINGTON ACTION To 
LAUNCH BROAD YOUTH CAMPAIGN 


“The White House in August, tell it to 
LBJ.” 

This is the heading of a “Call to Action” 
issued by the DuBois Clubs of America, 180 
North Wacker Dr., Chicago. The youth orga- 
nization has initiated a “National Assembly 
of Young People” to be held in Washington 
the weekend of August 27-28. The assembly 
will launch a campaign: 

“For a total war on poverty instead of war 
on people; 

“For full employment at a fair wage; 

“For good free education and the financial 
support we need to go to school; 

“For an end to police brutality and ultra- 
Right terror; 

“For adequate recreation; 

“For a guaranteed future for every young 
American.” 

On Saturday the 27th, workshops will dis- 
cuss problems and needs, raise demands and 
plan action around them. That evening the 
youths will camp out, and will have enter- 
tainment. 

On Sunday, workshop reports will be pre- 
sented to a mass assembly and a demonstra- 
tion will follow to launch the campaign. 

Thus far, the action has been co-sponsored 
with the DuBois Clubs by the Student Non- 
Violence Coordinating Committee, Interna- 
tional Longshoremen’s and Warehousemen’s 
Union, Young Adult Action Group, Southern 
Student Organizing Committee, Harlem 
Council for Jobs and Freedom, Jovenes Pro- 
gresistas and the Independent Committee to 
Elect Herbert Aptheker to Congress. 

In N.Y., information may be obtained at 
the DuBois Club headquarters, 160 Fifth Ave., 
phone: 675-2516. In Chicago, at 180 North 
Wacker Dr., phone: 372-8712. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum, 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 
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Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
yield 6 minutes on the bill to the Senator 
from Minnesota [Mr. MONDALE]. 


THE CLEAN LAKES ACT OF 1966 


Mr. MONDALE. Mr. President, I send 
to the desk a bill to amend the Federal 
Water Pollution Control Act, on behalf 
of myself, the Senator from North Da- 
kota [Mr. BurpiIck], the Senator from 
Illinois [Mr. DovcLas], and the Senator 
from Wisconsin [Mr. NRLSONI, and ask 
unanimous consent that it lie on the desk 
until Friday next, September 2, 1966, so 
that Senators who wish to join in co- 
sponsoring the bill may do so. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The bill will be received and ap- 
propriately referred; and, without ob- 
jection, will lie on the desk until Friday 
next as requested. 

The bill (S. 3769) to amend the Fed- 
eral Water Pollution Control Act in 
order to authorize comprehensive pilot 
programs in lake pollution prevention 
and control, introduced by Mr. MONDALE 
(for himself and other Senators), was 
received, read twice by its title, and re- 
ferred to the Committee on Public 
Works. 

Mr. MONDALE. Mr. President, this 
bill authorizes the Secretary of Interior 
to award grants and contracts to State 
or local agencies for comprehensive pilot 
programs for the improvement and revi- 
talization of our Nation’s lakes through 
prevention, removal, and control of 
pollution. 

Mr. President, there are thousands of 
lakes in this country which are decaying 
and in danger of becoming extinct be- 
cause of pollution and siltation. My 
State of Minnesota is known as “The 
Land of 10,000 Lakes,” but this epithet 
may have to be changed. Before this 
century ends, there may be many fewer, 
not only in Minnesota, but all over the 
country. Like our other natural re- 
sources, lakes are not impervious to 
man’s vandalism and natural decay. 
Throughout the Nation, lakes are suf- 
fering from the pollution epidemic; they 
are smothering to death in organic waste 
and untreated poisons. 

Water is now a precious commodity. 
In recent years, the Congress has recog- 
nized the need to preserve and protect 
our existing supplies and to develop new 
sources, such as converted salt water. 
In the last 10 years, we have taken broad 
new steps in water pollution control with 
the enactment of a comprehensive water 
treatment program in 1956, strengthen- 
ing amendments in 1961, and last year 
the Water Quality Act of 1965. This 
year the Senate has voted to expand 
these efforts with increased authoriza- 
tions for sewage treatment plants and 
for research, including demonstration 
grants for advanced waste treatment and 
water purification, with provision for a 
clean rivers restoration program. 

But minimal attention has been given 
to pollution in lakes. 

There is no program of Federal assist- 
ance to the States for the full-scale 
cleaning of polluted lakes, and without 
assistance the States cannot handle this 
problem. 
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Under the Federal Water Pollution 
Control Act, grants can be made to the 
States for the construction of sewage 
treatment facilities which help to pre- 
vent further industrial and sewage pol- 
lution, but only over the long run does 
this assist in the gradual improvement 
of the water quality by feeding relatively 
unpolluted water into the lake. 

There is only limited Federal assist- 
ance available to prevent pollution due 
to natural causes, such as the accumula- 
tion of wind-blown or water-carried silt 
and sediment, and the consequent growth 
of weeds and algae. The Department of 
Agriculture soil conservation program 
provides technical assistance to land- 
owners in soil erosion control and some 
financial assistance for conservation on 
privately owned farm lands. 

There is no Federal assistance avail- 
able to attack the problem by dredging 
the sludge and harvesting the aquatic 
growth directly. 

It is clear that a congressional man- 
date is required for a coordinated, single- 
minded attack to preserve the beauty and 
value of these precious bodies of water. 

In his message on natural beauty, 
President Johnson said: 

We can corrupt and destroy our lands 
in the name of progress and necessity. Such 
a course leads to a barren America, bereft of 
its beauty and shorn of its sustenance, 


Lakes are our salvation in the heart- 
land of America. They refresh the 
landscape and rejuvenate our lives. 
They are an integral part of community 
life and economic development. The 
benefits that flow from them are incal- 
culable. 

They are magnets for recreational ac- 
tivity. As our population becomes con- 
centrated in urban areas, the demand 
for exposure to the relaxed informal ac- 
tivity of outdoor sports increases, and 
as our population grows, there is a great- 
er need for publicly owned facilities. 
Our lakes supply this need, with swim- 
ming, water skiing, canoeing, sailing and 
other boating, and fishing. State parks, 
picnic areas, and camping sites often 
border a lake, and various other public 
facilities are closely tied to it. Hiking, 
bicycling, and horseback trails are at- 
tracted to the scenic beauty and tran- 
quility of lake areas. A report by the 
Outdoor Recreation Resources Review 
Commission reports that 44 percent of 
the population prefer water-based recre- 
ation activities above any others, and 
that by the year 2000, swimming will be 
the most popular single outdoor recrea- 
tional activity, overtaking driving for 
pleasure which now holds first place. 

Lakes attract many visitors and vaca- 
tioners, and the provison of services and 
goods for them has become an essential 
part of the economy for many com- 
munities. Land values in lake vicinities 
are based on the desirability of prox- 
imity to the lake and its facilities. Many 
lakes are the major source of water sup- 
ply for the surrounding community. In- 
dustry is attracted to the larger lakes be- 
cause of the accessibility to the water 
for processing and for transportation. 

With the deterioration of lakes, these 
forms of pleasure and relaxation, and 
the economic benefits to the community 
will disappear. Established patterns of 
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living and economic development in lake 
areas will be needlessly destroyed as 
sludge, slime, and sewage choke and dis- 
ease our once crystalline waters. Direct 
contact with the water, for swimming or 
drinking, willl become impossible, and 
then even boating will not be feasible. 
The contaminated water will kill or dis- 
perse fish and other animal life. A once 
beautiful lake area will become an eye- 
sore. During the summer months, the 
odors from vegetation, sewage, and rot 
will prohibit any sort of recreational ac- 
tivity, even on the land surrounding the 
lake. Mosquitoes and other insects will 
infest the lake as it gradually becomes 
a swamp, and the major attraction of the 
land will become a potential health 
hazard. 

Mr. President, we must not permit this 
to happen, and to prevent it, we must 
take action now. There is no doubt that 
the job is an expensive one, but it will be 
far cheaper now than 5 or 10 years from 
now. In fact, for many lakes, a lapse 
of 5 or 10 years may make their re- 
vitalization impossible. 

The task, even today, is not an easy 
one. The problem of “eutrophication,” 
or aging, of lakes occurs when the water 
becomes overnourished with nitrogen 
and phosphorus nutrients from inade- 
quately treated waste materials. These 
elements act as fertilizers of aquatic 
growth, causing prodigious reproduction 
or a population explosion of algae bloom. 
These plants have a self-generating 
cycle and create an increasing demand 
on the oxygen in the water, thus killing 
desirable bacteria which work naturally 
to cleanse the water. It is almost im- 
possible to remove these microscopic 
plants from the water. 

When compared with lakes, the cure of 
pollution in rivers and estuaries is not 
such an acute problem, once the waste 
material is adequately treated, because 
the natural flow of the stream or tidal 
flow is usually strong enough to scour 
out the sludge and polluted waters. 
Lakes are basically stagnant bodies of 
water, and waste materials remain, once 
they are put in. 

The technology for controlling and re- 
moving pollution from lakes is far from 
perfected, and it is scientifically and 
technically complex. The sources of pol- 
lution must first be identified, and there 
are many. Sewage and industrial waste, 
accumulation of silt resulting from im- 
proper farming practices, deforestation, 
highway and housing construction and 
strip mining, runoff and soilwash from 
agricultural land treated with fertilizers 
and pesticides, and septic tank discharge 
are among the possibilities. 

Treatment plants, soil erosion control, 
and enforcement procedures must then 
be instituted to prevent continuing pol- 
lution. A comprehensive land use plan 
must be developed with biological, hydro- 
graphic, and geological surveys to guide 
State and local action and attract Fed- 
eral assistance. Actual cleaning requires 
extensive dredging with large hydraulic 
pumps which lift the silt and sedimenta- 
tion from the bottom and edges of the 
lake. For lakes that are heavily silted, 
the dredging operation with present 
technology may take a number of years, 
as is the case at Albert Lea Lake in Min- 
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nesota, a lovely lake where, despite in- 
tense local efforts, pollution is gaining 
ground. Where the lake is so polluted 
that weeds such as cattails and bull- 
rushes have become imbedded, the most 
successful method of correction is actual 
harvesting, as one does wheat, to prevent 
regrowth and fertilization of other or- 
ganic material such as algae. Chemical 
sprays can be used to kill aquatic plants, 
but this is merely a stopgap measure. 

The Minnesota Department of Conser- 
vation estimates that dredging and 
cleaning a lake costs a minimum of 25 
to 50 cents a yard. To deepen an acre 
of water by only 1 foot costs about $4,000. 
In Minnesota, there are 17 lakes that are 
over 10,000 acres in size. To deepen one 
of these lakes by 5 feet would cost about 
$4 million. It is obvious that such an 
expense cannot possibly be borne by a 
lake community, and even for a major 
metropolitan area, the cost is virtually 
prohibitive. 

Preliminary research with Federal 
grants awarded in the last year is now 
being started at Green Lake in Seattle, 
Wash., where unpolluted water is being 
added to the polluted lake water to de- 
termine the reduction of nutrients and 
aquatic growth by means of dilution of 
the water. At Lake Tahoe on the Cali- 
fornia-Nevada border experiments are 
being conducted with activated carbon 
to achieve a maximum degree of water 
purification in treatment of effluent. At 
Shagawa Lake in Minnesota, scientists 
are evaluating the feasibility of removal 
of the existing pollution, and at Lake 
Stone in Michigan a study is being made 
of the extent of natural recovery from 
pollution if waste is virtually eliminated 
from the water. 

Mr. President, there are over 100,000 
lakes in this country, and many of them 
are suffering from the effects of pollu- 
tion. There is a pressing need for exten- 
sive experimentation and research on 
the most feasible and economical tools 
and systems of cleaning lakes and of 
controlling the various kinds of pollu- 
tion. Our current research and correc- 
tive measures are not keeping pace with 
the growth of the problem. 

I am proposing that the Secretary of 
Interior be authorized to award grants 
or contracts to a State, municipal, or 
intermunicipal agency not in excess of 
$5 million to finance 90 percent of the 
cost of pilot projects designed to develop 
new or improved methods or materials 
for the prevention, removal, and control 
of pollution and siltation from lakes. I 
have specified 90 percent Federal financ- 
ing because this is an experimental pro- 
gram. I envisage that, with the eventual 
establishment of a broad general pro- 
gram of Federal matching funds for the 
cleaning of polluted lakes, this amount 
would be reduced to a 75 percent Federal 
contribution to conform to the other pro- 
grams under the Federal Water Pollu- 
tion Control Act. 

The State and community role in these 
pilot projects should not be overlooked. 
Our bill specifies that no payments may 
be made for a project until the Secretary 
receives assurance that the State or local 
government will maintain the water pu- 
rity levels for the lake involved after the 
termination of the initial project. 
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Mr. President, it is my hope that with 
the perfection of the tools and technol- 
ogy of restoring lakes the municipalities 
and communities all over the Nation will 
be encouraged to begin the task of clean- 
ing their lakes and to take immediate 
steps to prevent further pollution. There 
is no lack of interest in such projects in 
the States. Rather, there is frustration 
at the enormous size of the job and the 
realization that, without Federal assist- 
ance, most such projects are impossible. 

I am proposing that lakes be given 
treatment comparable to other bodies of 
water in the protection afforded against 
pollution. Funds for pilot projects to 
save the lakes from disintegration and 
extinction rightfully should be made 
under the law which is designed to en- 
hance the quality and value of our water 
resources and to prevent, control, and 
abate water pollution. I urge my col- 
leagues to join me, Senator BURDICK, 
Senator Douc.as, and Senator NELSON in 
5 0 bill to rejuvenate and beautify our 

es. 

Mr. BURDICK. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Minnesota yield? 

Mr. MONDALE. I am delighted to 
yield to the Senator from North Dakota, 
who has increased my awareness of the 
importance of this problem, and has 
worked with me in shaping the proposal 
which we present to the Senate today. 

Mr. BURDICK. I am pleased to join 
with my able colleague from across the 
Red River in this very important piece 
of legislation. 

I wonder how many people realize that 
it was only 90 years ago that General 
Custer was defeated in the Battle of the 
Little Big Horn in Montana. What Iam 
trying to convey is the fact that North 
Dakota, Minnesota, and Wisconsin, is 
relatively new country, and in the period 
of less than a century we find pollution 
taking over the fresh water lakes. 

This Nation is engaged upon a new 
emphasis, to foster recreation through- 
out the country, through the enactment 
of the Outdoor Recreation Act. A great 
deal of recreation is possible because of 
the many natural lakes in the United 
States, yet we see the deterioration that 
is now going on. 

If we do not do something to alleviate 
this situation, these great natural assets 
of our country will soon be gone. 

I have been advised that many areas 
of the East and the Middle West once 
had lakes which no longer exist because 
the process of pollution overtook them, 
first in the form of weed growth, and 
then in the next stage, when the fresh 
water in the lakes becomes boggy, and 
then the lakes fill up completely. 

At this time, I should like to call the 
Senator's attention to the interest of the 
community in this problem. The De- 
troit Lakes region is one of the outstand- 
ing recreational areas in Minnesota, 
which, of course, North Dakota adjoins. 

I have received a telegram from George 
Thompson, M.D., public health office in 
Fargo, on this subject; and also one from 
R. C. Lewis, of Fargo, another one of our 
public-spirited citizens. 

I have also received a telegram from 
the Lakes Melissa and Sallie Improve- 
ment Association, R. G. Hall, president, 
in Fargo, N. Dak. 
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Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have these telegrams printed at 
this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the tele- 
grams were ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorpD, as follows: 

Faroo, N. DAK., 
August 16, 1966. 
Senator QUENTIN BURDICK, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Billions for man on the moon. Let's find 
how to preserve a few things that we already 
have. Mondale-Burdick amendment a must. 

ROBERT C. LEWIS, Jr. 
Faroco, N. DAK., 
August 16, 1966. 
Senator QUENTIN N. BURDICK, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Please support Mondale-Burdick amend- 
ment to public works appropriation. 
Health and welfare of lakes region is imper- 
ative. 

GEORGE THOMPSON, M.D., 
Public Health Office, Lake Sallie, 
Faroo, N. DAK., 
August 23, 1966. 
Senator QUENTIN BURDICK, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C.: 

This improvement association was formed 
in 1933 to promote projects designed to im- 
prove the weed and algae conditions of our 
two 1600 acre lakes so the public could be 
better served by this fine recreational area. 

Our records show that since that time 
members of our group have spent in excess 
of $60,010 attempting to accomplish our 
goals but unfortunately our lakes continue 
to fill up with noxious weeds and algae mak- 
ing them virtually unusable—often when de- 
serving families have scheduded vacations. 
We have hoped for sometime that public 
moneys would be made available. to make 
of our lakes a “Pilot” project which we hope 
could lead the way to improvement for al- 
most every inland lake throughout our coun- 
try having similar problems, 

Now Senators Monpatr, Minnesota, and 
Burpick, North Dakota, have introduced an 
amendment to the rivers and harbors act 
asking for this very thing. We endorse 
heartily their amendment and hope you will 
support this needed legislation when you 
have the opportunity to do so. 

LAKES MELISSA AND SALLIE 
IMPROVEMENT ASSOCIATION, 
R. G. HALL, President. 


Mr. MONDALE, I thank the Senator 
from North Dakota for his leadership in 
this field and for reminding the Senate 
of the great interest that exists in Min- 
nesota, North Dakota, and I believe 
throughout the Nation, in a program 
such as we advocate, one which is long 
overdue, to save lakes that are dying from 
an overabundance of organic waste and 
untreated poisons. 


FAIR LABOR STANDARDS AMEND- 
MENTS OF 1966 

The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H.R. 13712) to amend the 
Fair Labor Standards Act of 1938 to ex- 
tend its protection to additional em- 
Ployees, to raise the minimum wage, and 
for other purposes. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, what 
is the pending question? 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The pending question is on agree- 
ing to the amendment (No. 759) of the 
Senator from New York [Mr. Javits]. 
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Mr. MANSFIELD. We will stick to 
that amendment from now on until ac- 
tion is completed on it. Pending the ar- 
rival of the Senator from New York, who 
is in a committee meeting, I suggest the 
absence of a quorum, the time to be taken 
from the time on the bill. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the order of 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, a 
parliamentary inquiry. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The Senator will state it. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. How much time is 
left on the bill itself, and how is it al- 
located? 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. One hundred and forty-one min- 
utes remain for the proponents and 233 
minutes for the opponents, excepting the 
time for the quorum calls. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum, the 
time to be taken from the bi. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, a parlia- 
mentary inqury. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The Senator will state it. 

Mr. JAVITS. Is the time divided be- 
tween the opponents and proponents, or 
is it divided between the majority and 
the minority leaders? 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Between the majority and minor- 
ity leaders. 

Mr. JAVITS. I thank the Chair. I 
would suggest that we keep that distinc- 
tion clear. I do not consider the Re- 
publican side as opposing the bill. There- 
fore, I think it is much more accurate 
to describe the time as being divided be- 
tween the majority and minority lead- 
ers. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. If the Senator will 
yield, I think the Chair had in mind the 
proponents of the amendment and op- 
ponents of the amendment in the divid- 
ing of time. 

Mr. JAVITS. With all respect, I think 
the Chair was talking about the time on 
the bill. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. That is correct. 

Mr. JAVITS. We had that confusion 
yesterday. I think it should be dispelled. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum, to be 
taken out of the time on the bill on the 
part of the proponents. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for the 
quorum call be rescinded. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
sone Without objection, it is so or- 

ered. 


CHILD LABOR IN AGRICULTURE 
Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I yield 
myself 15 minutes. 
The amendment which is before us now 
is the so-called child labor amendment, 
which I offer on behalf of myself, the 
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Senator from New Jersey [Mr. WIL- 
LIAMS], and the Senator from California 
(Mr. KUcHEL]. It is occasioned by the 
fact that there is a child labor provision 
in the Fair Labor Standards Act which 
relates to nonfarm occupations; but there 
is no provision—other than the fact that 
children may not, even in agriculture, 
work during school hours—relating to 
agriculture, even after we pass this bill, 
unless we put it in. None came over from 
the other body. So we approach the 
matter as one of first impression here. 

Mr. President, the amendment would, 
in brief, provide the following: 

It would prohibit the employment in 
agriculture of children under the age of 
12, except on their family farm or on a 
“neighboring farm,” as defined by the 
Secretary of Labor. 

It would bar agricultural employment 
of children between 12 and 14, except on 
farms within commuting distance of 
their homes—which is described as 25 
miles—and then only with parental 
consent. 

The third element of the problem of 
dealing with children in agriculture is 
already dealt with by the bill, because 
the opponents of my amendment were 
themselves cognizant of the need for act- 
ing on that; so they retained one element 
of my original amendment which is that 
children under 16 shall not be permitted 
to work in occupations defined as “par- 
ticularly hazardous” by regulations of 
the Secretary of Labor. 

Mr. President, this question must be 
decided very sharply as to two very 
different groups of children. There has 
been a considerable amount of confusion 
on this subject, even in committee. I 
think it is time to make the matter very 
clear. 

There are, first, those children who are 
really ground down in commercial agri- 
culture—and I use every one of those 
words advisedly. There are the children 
of migrant workers, who work out in the 
fields with their parents, who work under 
conditions where the question of school 
hours is largely academic, either by 
virtue of inadequate school facilities 
where they are located, or carelessness in 
enforcing school attendance laws, or 
convenient “crop vacations” which are 
arranged on a municipal level to accom- 
modate the situation of children working 
in the fields, or simply nonenforcement 
of the law, which is probably the most 
prevalent condition of all. 

I think the revelations in the testi- 
mony before the Senate Migratory Labor 
Subcommittee, under the able chairman- 
ship of the Senator from New Jersey 
(Mr. WILLIAM S!], certainly show and rep- 
resent a really shocking callousness to 
the future of those of our children who 
happen to be unfortunate enough to be 
born in this economic framework of 
being the children of migrant workers. 
The number of migrant workers is vari- 
ously estimated. It is almost impossible 
to come by an exact figure. Estimates 
range anywhere from 100,000 to 400,000, 
I suppose varying with the seasons of 
the year, occasional opportunities, and 
so on; and the number of children in- 
volved, therefore, varies considerably. 
That is one part of the problem. 
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The other part of the problem which 
complicates the issue is casual employ- 
ment of children in agriculture, which is 
glamorized into being a good, healthy 
occupation to keep them busy and let 
them earn a little money, but which 
becomes pretty good commercial busi- 
ness, Mr. President. 

For example, in the Willamette and 
Tualatin Valleys, and the Hood River 
area in the heart of the Oregon straw- 
berry area, at the peak of the harvest 
season in 1962, 66,000 workers were em- 
ployed, according to recent surveys, and 
of these, 65 percent are under the age 
of 14, and 19 percent under the age of 12. 
In other sections of the country, such 
seasonal employment of children is more 
sporadic, but in some parts of the coun- 
try this child labor proposition is big 
and important business. 

Those are the two issues, Mr. Presi- 
dent, the two problems. 

I believe that the economy of the coun- 
try is not so bereft of ability to help 
itself that the work of children is ab- 
solutely indispenable to the gathering of 
ourcrops. There are very deep questions 
of health, of education, and of morality 
involved; and I felt, with Senator WIL- 
LIAMS of New Jersey that it was our duty 
to lay the issue before the Senate in a 
very pronounced way, in view of the fact 
that we were on the committee, and very 
va acquainted with what has occurred 

ere. 

Mr. President, the Senate has already, 
on two previous occasions, when it had 
the opportunity to do so, passed legisla- 
tion substantially along the lines of this 
amendment, in order to deal with child 
labor in agriculture. But the House of 
Representatives has never concurred., 
Now the opportunity is presented again, 
in a very real form. The bills to which 
I refer were passed in 1961 and 1963. 
Now the situation is before us in con- 
nection with putting a major section of 
agricultural labor, especially on the so- 
called commercial type farms, under the 
Fair Labor Standards Act. To face the 
problem squarely, in the judgment of 
Senator WILLIAMS, Senator KucHEL and 
myself, we should include, together with 
the provisions for an agricultural mini- 
mum wage, provisions bearing upon agri- 
cultural child labor. 

In fact, the committee report itself rec- 
ognizes that a great deal more must be 
done, for it states, on page 10, that the 
committee “does intend to study further 
the employment of children in agricul- 
ture to determine what further protec- 
tion is needed.” 

But there simply is no need for fur- 
ther study. Far from it—for we are fast 
approaching the point where the pov- 
erty-stricken and oppressed migrant 
farmworkers of this country will no 
longer accept “another study.” 

Arthur Goldberg testified in 1963, when 
he was Secretary of Labor: 

We have had enough studies of the prob- 
lem of migratory labor in this country. At 
least we have had enough studies with re- 
spect to the matters which are the subject 


of legislation being considered by this 
committee. 


And the Secretary specifically endorsed 


this very same child labor proposal as 
“long overdue.” 
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I would also remind the Senator from 
Texas that, in his home State, there is 
also growing a strong feeling that this 
legislation has already had more than its 
share of hearings and studies. If the 
Senator will turn to page 829 of the 
migratory labor hearings which are on 
the desk of every Senator in this Cham- 
ber, he will find the statement of the 
Reverend Sherrill Smith, head of the 
social action department for the arch- 
diocese of San Antonio, Tex., who, like 
Arthur Goldberg, has had his fill of stu- 
dies and piling evidence upon evidence. 

Reverend Smith says: 

I think all the evidence is in, by now, I 
would think that by now all the evidence and 
the facts and the figures and the pictures of 
poverty and the pictures of workers and the 
pictures of the whole structure are in the 
hands of those people like yourselves who 
can do something about it. 


And Reverend Smith goes on to ask: 

And will anyone answer me: Is this the 
kind of thing that will mature youngsters, 
wandering up and down the land? Does this 
mature youngsters? 


Almost plaintively—almost in exasper- 
ation—Reverend Smith of Texas tells us: 

You’ve heard ons“ of words about this 
thing; and my bookshelf is filled with the 
books that you put out of all the testimony; 
it's getting fatter and fatter and fatter. 


Mr. President, of course, the clear im- 
plication is that nothing happened. 

Mr. President, the excuse contained in 
the committee report—that we need a 
further study—should not mislead any- 
one. This issue has been studied to ex- 
haustions. When we vote on this amend- 
ment, we are voting on the merits—for 
the merits are there for all to see. And 
no Senator should think for a moment 
that he will ever be able to justify a “no” 
vote on this amendment on the ground 
that the matter needs more study, for 
there is nothing left to study—the facts 
are all in the record, over and over again. 

What are the facts of child labor? It 
is an old story—for, long before the coun- 
try became incensed about the abuses in- 
herent in agricultural child labor, indus- 
trial child labor became such a national 
scandal that, almost two generations ago, 
we finally outlawed it. But the pitiful 
conditions of child labor in the textile 
mills and factories at the turn of the cen- 
tury are unhappily perpetuated among 
migrant farm children today. Let me 
read an excerpt from the testimony of 
Miss Stockburger, chairman of the Na- 
tional Child Labor Committee, testifying 
in 1963 about her most recent trip to a 
migrant area: 

When Don came to the school at 1 p.m., 
he had already worked in the fields from 
about 4:30 a.m. to 12:30. I asked how many 
beans he had picked. He replied, “$6 worth— 
that’s 300 pounds.” Then my comment was 
“Then you must be hungry. Come on, let’s 
go eat lunch.” Don looked up at me and 
answered, Les m, I reckon as how Iam, I 
ain't had no breakfast yet.“ 

Then there was the 9-year-old girl who 
was found one hot July afternoon in a cabin 
ironing. In the course of the conversation 
she told of having been in the field all 
morning. When asked how she liked to work 
in the field she paused in her slow and de- 
liberate strokes with the iron and with great 
vehemence said, “I hate it, I hate to pick 
beans. But I gotta earn my living.” 
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How vividly I recall our dismay when a 
young mother of five children, all under 6, 
with whom we had worked for several years 
brought only her three youngest to the day 
care center. When asked about the two old- 
est boys who were 5 and 6, her answer was, 
“Oh, Billy and Johnny, I won't be leaving 
them with you this year. They're old enough 
to pick.” 


The restriction, adopted by the com- 
mittee, against agricultural child labor in 
“particularly hazardous” occupations is 
important—but it will never prevent the 
kind of thing Miss Stockburger tells us 
about—and that kind of thing is much 
more prevalent than the “particularly 
hazardous” situation. 

Nor will the current restriction on em- 
ployment of children during school hours 
suffice—even to protect the educational 
opportunities of farm-working children. 
For a combination of factors, including 
loose enforcement, particularly as to 
migrants, plus such practices as “crop 
vacations”, has resulted in a very sub- 
stantial impairment of farmworker edu- 
cation. For example, Secretary Wirtz, 
testifying last year—and this will be 
found on page 37 of the migratory labor 
i on the desks of Senators—I 

The degree of difficulty in this situation 
is, even under the school regulations which 
we have, investigations which have been 
made by the Wage and Hour Divisions of the 
Department of Labor last year covering 2,562 
farms disclosed that 7,972 minors under 16 
illegally were employed during school hours. 

Twenty percent of that group, 1,578, were 
9 years or younger. More than half, over 
4,000, were 10 to 13 years of age. 


The implications for the health of 
migrant children, moreover, reach far 
beyond the “particularly hazardous” oc- 
cupations. For example, Dr. Bruce Jes- 
sup, a consultant for the California De- 
partment of Public Health, testified be- 
fore the Migratory Labor Subcommit- 
tee in 1961: 

The health department can very well put 
& sign on the door and say, “Anybody that 
comes in between 9 a.m. and 4 p.m. to this 
building in town can get immunization for 
their kids.” 

But who is kidding who, Senator Williams? 
These people are out in the boondocks; that 
is where they are. They have no transporta- 
tion. They are working all day, until 6 or 7 
o’clock at night. They haven’t been taught 
the advantages of having immunizations. 

So in our study in 3 counties, and we did 
personal health histories on about 1200 in 3 
different parts of California, we did not find 
10 percent of the children who had adequate 
immunizations. 

We saw dozens of children who did not 
have any vaccination against smallpox. We 
saw one boy in one county hospital that 
was in there for a month and a half with 
tetanus. 


Mr. President, this is not a radical 
proposal. Secretary Wirtz has quite 
properly characterized it—and you will 
find his remarks on page 37 of the migra- 
tory labor hearings on your desk—as a 
“modest proposal”—and it is modest, for 
it is much less stringent than the restric- 
tions on industrial child labor which have 
been on the books for two generations. 

This amendment would allow children 
between the ages of 12 and 14 to work on 
family farms and on neighboring farms 
and would allow them to travel as much 
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as 25 miles to work on a farm in the gen- 
eral area in which they live. 

This proposal has passed the Senate 
twice already—as S. 1123 in the 87th 
Congress in 1961, and as S. 523 in the 
88th Congress in 1963. 

This proposal has the endorsement of a 
vast cross-section of interested persons— 
including many of the growers who will 
be most directly affected. If we turn to 
page 231 of the Migratory Labor Hear- 
ings on your desk, we will see that this 
proposal is endorsed by the Vegetable 
Growers Association of America as “a 
very good bill.” This association repre- 
sents 40 subsidiary associations of vege- 
table growers in 32 States. 

Or, turn to page 141 and we will see 
that the National Council of Agricultural 
Employers—with membership in 35 
States, including individual growers and 
employer associations—is not opposed 
to this proposal, despite the fact that 
this organization is opposed to the mini- 
mum wage proposal for agriculture. 

It is a mystery to me, therefore, why 
those Senators who seek to represent the 
interests of agricultural employers have 
even considered opposing this amend- 
ment. In whose behalf are they acting? 
The growers are not opposing this 
amendment, and surely the children are 
not opposed. 

I ask my colleagues: 
source of this opposition? 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The time of the Senator has ex- 
pired. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I yield 
myself 3 additional minutes. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The Senator from New York is 
recognized for 3 additional minutes. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I call to 
the attention of my colleagues—and 
especially of the Senator from Florida 
(Mr. HoLLAND], who yesterday submitted 
an amendment to strike the agricultural 
minimum wage coverage from the bill— 
the statement of the Florida Fruit and 
Vegetable Association. This statement 
appears on page 271 of the migratory 
labor hearings. 

The Florida Fruit and Vegetable Asso- 
ciation is an association whose members 
“produce and ship the majority of the 
fresh vegetables, tropical fruits, and 
citrus, and approximately 50 percent of 
the sugarcane raised in Florida.” And 
this association says it “wholeheartedly 
supports” this proposal. 

Mr. President, even in the agricultural 
fields, this child labor amendment has 
support in law. The Sugar Act contains 
a strict prohibition on the employment 
of children under 14 years of age. 

It seems to me that this certainly 
would indicate the attitude and disposi- 
tion of Congress toward this proposition. 
So, I hope the Senate will not now turn 
down a proposal that it has passed twice 
before. This time we really have a 
chance to pass the amendment and get 
it enacted into law. 

Surely, we ought not, at this point, to 
look away and avert our gaze from the 
exploitation of children in agriculture at 
the very time when we propose to extend 
Federal minimum wage protection to 
other deprived groups in our society. 


What is the 
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Surely, we ought not to allow our- 
selves to be distracted by euphoric stories 
about children gamboling in the fields 
when those who understand this problem 
even better than I, know of the grind- 
ing work which is involved in picking so 
many of these products. The children 
of migrant workers are among the most 
oppressed and depressed in our country, 
with no ability to help themselves unless 
we help them by this amendment. 

Can it really be said that these chil- 
dren need protection less than garage 
mechanics, busdrivers, or retail sales- 
men—for all of whom we make special 
provision in this bill? 

Can it really be said that a 10-year-old 
child working for hours in the fields har- 
vesting the food we eat is any the less 
exploited than the children were 50 years 
ago working in the mills manufacturing 
the clothes we wore? 

The evil in child labor is not merely 
that children may be injured in particu- 
larly hazardous occupations. Rather, it 
is that strenuous physical labor, on a 
regular full-time basis, is inherently op- 
pressive for young children not yet even 
in their teens. 

Let us remember, Mr. President, that 
we are talking about children under 12. 
I have a child under 12, as do many other 
Senators, and I am shriveled in my soul 
to think of her working in the fields pick- 
ing anything for any reason—except 
flowers. It could not possibly do her any 
good. 

In agriculture—as in industry long 
ago—child labor is the same old prac- 
tice, perhaps less noticed but just as 
harmful, and we ought to put an end to 
it once and for all. 

Mr. INOUYE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Who 
yields time? 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I yield 
myself 1 additional minute, to yield to 
the Senator from Hawaii. 

Mr. INOUYE. Mr. President, I should 
like to join the senior Senator from New 
York and commend him for his fine pres- 
entation. 

Many years ago, when my father ar- 
rived in the United States, he was re- 
quired to work in the cane fields from 
the age of 6 until 14, and he decided to 
go to school when he became 14. 

Looking back at those days, I could 
rationalize by saying to myself that pos- 
sibly men of industry were not too en- 
lightened at that stage in our develop- 
ment. But I would hope that in the 
year 1966, labor, management, and the 
Members of the Senate are sufficiently 
enlightened to at least protect those 
young people below the age of 12. 

Mr, JAVITS. I thank my colleague. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator has expired. 

Mr. JAVITS. I yield myself 5 addi- 
tional minutes. 

Mr. President, as I listened to the Sen- 
ator from Hawaii, it made me chill a lit- 
tle bit. People see us nicely dressed, 
and we get big salaries, as these things 
go—though we get nothing out of our 
salaries—and we are important people, 
they do not realize that under these fine 
suits beat the hearts of human beings 
who know these things personally, as the 
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Senator from Hawaii knows and as I 
know. 

Speaking of trade unionism, my father 
carried a sewing machine on his back 
from factory to factory, and had the priv- 
lege of nearly starving to death for 8 
months of the year, out of season; and 
when he sought to unionize, he had his 
skull opened. 

We understand these things, and the 
country ought to know that. I cannot 
tell the Senator from Hawaii how much 
moved I am by what he has just said 
about his own life. 

Iam not saying that the Senators who 
might oppose this amendment have had 
any different experience. But I think 
the country ought to know that we feel 
and we understand. We are not just 
automatons who stand up and speak, 
without a lifetime of experience and per- 
sonal knowledge of many different 
things. 

I am grateful to my colleague. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. JAVITS. I yield. 

Mr. PASTORE. I am deeply moved by 
the very human testimony of the Senator 
from New York [Mr. Javits] and the 
Senator from Hawaii [Mr. Inouye]. No 
one can speak with greater authority on 
this subject than the senior Senator from 
Rhode Island, and no one speaks with 
greater sincerity. As I look back on my 
own youth, I have worked almost from 
the day I was able to walk. I worked be- 
cause I had to work. My mother was left 
a widow with 5 children when I was only 
8 years old. There were mouths to be fed. 
There was a roof to be kept over our 
heads. We were poor—but we were 
proud—and independent. We were on 
our own—and we worked our way— 
earnestly—honestly. Those were hard 
days. 

Those were the dark days. That was 
before social security; that was before 
unemployment compensation. Those 
were desperate days when one either 
went to work or had to do something that 
affronts the dignity of man—that is, 
accept charity. 

But today we are living in a different 
era, an enlightened—a responsible era. I 
think it is an evil, despicable reflection 
on the affluence of American society when 
we have to call upon a young boy or a 
young girl 10 years old to till the soil or 
to pick a crop—to fill our table to over- 
flowing. 

This is a new era. We like to boast 
about the affluence of America and the 
progress we have made over these years. 
We should look into our hearts and our 
consciences if we permit children to be 
deprived of their childhood. Do not 
make serfs of them. 

Simply because these children may not 
be native Americans, or because they 
happen to have Mexican fathers or 
mothers, or because some people may 
think they do not have the proper color 
of skin. We cannot abuse them and get 
away with it on the ground that we are 
dealing with a different stripe of 
humanity. 

That is not consistent with our char- 
acter as Americans—that is an insult to 
our sense of human dignity. 
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I am for this amendment because I 
see no harm coming from it—only help— 
and hope. 

What we are saying is that in this year 
of 1966—in this era of the unequaled 
affluence of American society—we should 
not fasten the yoke of this hard labor 
on young children—who deserve a better 
chance and a happier choice. 

Mr. JAVITS. I thank my colleague, 
the Senator from Rhode Island, who is 
always so eloquent and has such deep 
feeling upon subjects which move him, 
as I know this one does. 

Mr. President, I yield 10 minutes to 
the Senator from New Jersey. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. I 
think that there is confusion here. We 
have continually heard that farmwork 
is both healthful and educational. One 
witness testified before the Migratory 
Labor Subcommittee that farmwork 
teaches young people money manage- 
ment. 

Work on a farm can be healthful and 
educational. 

I remember, as a youngster of 7, 8, or 
9, working on my uncle’s farm in Ver- 
montville, N.Y. 

I wonder whether Senator Javits has 
ever heard of Vermontville. 

Mr. JAVITS. I had better say that 
I have. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. It is 
near Bloomingdale, which has a popu- 
lation of about 600 people. It is near 
Saranac Lake. 

I was disturbed, indeed, when my uncle 
did not wake me up at 6 o’clock to go 
out into the pasture and bring in the 
cows. He milked them; I did not. But 
this was educational; it was healthful; 
J enjoyed it. 

There are many opportunities on the 
farm for children to learn and to have 
a healthy life on the farm. And we 
would not do anything to prevent this 
practice. 

Mr. JAVITS. The Senator is correct. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. The 
family farm, the neighborhood farm, 
and the children who commute within 
25 miles from home—are not covered by 
this amendment. With this amendment 
we only protect youngsters from the 
grueling, grinding, back-breaking work 
on corporate farms, away from home. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. I yield. 

Mr. PASTORE. The Senator from 
New Jersey states the case well—but we 
are doing even a little better than that. 
We are dispelling the notion that a Mex- 
ican father can be hired because he has 
two or three young children at his bid- 
ding—youngsters who will get down on 
their knees to help pick the crops and 
pend their backs through the long, hard 

ay. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. The 
Senator is absolutely correct. 

Mr. PASTORE. In other words, we 
propose to take the attractiveness out 
of the exploitation of misery. That is 
what would be done by this amendment. 
Many Mexican fathers and mothers are 
being hired today because they have a 
large family of young children who will 
work next to them on their knees, tilling 
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the soil and picking crops. That hard- 
ship on the young is what we are trying 
to eliminate—not the carefree chores on 
the family farm. 

What the Senator from New Jersey was 
doing as a boy, he was doing for “kicks” 
and not from necessity. That was good. 
I want every youngster to enjoy his 
“kicks.” If he wants to bring in the 
cows because he wants to bring in the 
cows, and not because his life and living 
depend on it, let him do it. But when a 
man is hired because he has three or four 
young children who can get on their 
knees next to him and pick strawberries, 
pick tomatoes, or pick peppers, that is 
something else again. That is exploita- 
tion in a way that is inimical; to the well- 
being of the child—and an insult to the 
affluence of America. 

To eliminate that is the purpose of the 
amendment, and that is the reason why 
I support it. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. 
President, I supported the Senator from 
Rhode Island [Mr. Pastore] as the na- 
tional spokesman for the Democratic 
Party, as the keynoter of the Democratic 
Convention because I knew he could 
say things far better than I could ever 
hope to say them. 

Congress has created programs for 
education, day care, and recreation. 
But when youngsters till the soil, and I 
mean those whom we are now describing, 
are permitted to work in the fields, they 
lose their opportnuities for education, 
day care, and recreation. They ought 
to have these benefits, because without 
them they are truly third-class citizens. 

Twenty-five thousand children are 
presently participating in the programs 
which have been passed by the Senate 
and which have been accepted by the 
House. These programs provide an op- 
portunity for advancement for our farm- 
workers’ children who have, over the dec- 
ades, been left out of the benefits pro- 
vided for the rest of our Nation’s youth. 
HARMFUL CHILD LABOR SHOULD BE PROHIBITED 

IN AGRICULTURE 

Over 5 years ago, in 1961, and again in 
1963, this body passed legislation re- 
stricting harmful child labor in agricul- 
ture. Unfortunately, on both occasions 
the House of Representatives failed to 
act. We once again have before us a 
similar proposal. 

This amendment to the Fair Labor 
Standards Act, which I wholeheartedly 
support, would: 

First, prohibit the employment of 
children in agriculture under the age of 
12 except for those employed on their 
2 farm or on a neighboring farm; 
an 

Second, bar agricultural employment 
of children between 12 and 14 except on 
farms within daily commuting distance 
of their homes. 

Child labor measures similar to this 
were passed by the Senate in the 87th 
and 88th Congresses. 

This legislation has a twofold pur- 
pose—to preserve the beneficial aspects 
of farm labor for the child while at the 
same time providing for extensive safe- 
guards against harmful child labor. 

The unique nature of agriculture and 
the problems involved as compared to 
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those of industrial labor have been fully 
recognized. The amendment now before 
the Senate allows children over 14 years 
of age to work without restriction in con- 
trast to the industrial child labor law 
which has a 16-year minimum. Under 
the industrial child labor law, children 
between 14 and 16 can work outside of 
school hours only under certain condi- 
tions prescribed by the Department of 
Labor. By permitting children 14 and 
above to work in agriculture outside of 
school hours without regulatory restric- 
tions this amendment fully recognizes 
the beneficial aspects of farm labor for 
the older child. 

Under this amendment, a child 12 
years of age or older may work on any 
farm within daily commuting distance 
of his permanent residence with the 
written consent of his parent. This is in 
sharp contrast to the industrial child 
labor law which has no comparable 
provision. 

In addition, children of any age are 
permitted to work on neighboring farms. 
Here again no similar principle is con- 
tained in the industrial child labor law. 

The provisions of this amendment 
brings to us a sound and complete solu- 
tion of the need to preserve beneficial 
farmwork. By allowing children 12 
years of age or over to work with paren- 
tal consent within daily commuting dis- 
tance of their homes and by allowing 
children of any age to work on neighbor- 
ing farms we are preserving the benefi- 
cial work programs for local schoolchil- 
dren which exist in many rural areas of 
the Nation. Four-H Clubs, Future 
Farmers of America, and other similar 
groups are not affected by this amend- 
ment. These activities are not defined 
as farm labor within the meaning of this 
legislation, 

NEED FOR LEGISLATION—UNLIMITED CHILD LABOR 
ENDANGERS SAFETY, HEALTH, AND WELFARE OF 
LARGE NUMBERS OF CHILDREN 
The harmful employment of children 

in agriculture is one of the most unfor- 
tunate aspects of our present farm labor 
situation.: Today a child of any age when 
school is not in session may be employed 
in farmwork under any conditions and 
for any duration. This condition has all 
but disappeared from industry. Yet, to- 
day approximately 365,000 children be- 
tween 10 and 13 years of age perform 
hired farmwork. 

The Fair Labor Standards Act was en- 
acted long before farming became a 
large-scale, mechanized operation. 
Whatever reason may have existed then 
for a child labor exemption does not ex- 
ist today. Any rationale for the contin- 
uation of this exemption exists more in 
the nostalgic memories of adults who 
have worked on their own family farms 
than in the day-to-day work on a mod- 
ern farm. 

State child labor laws are neither ade- 
quate nor extensive enough to protect 
children employed in agriculture. Only 
10 States have laws regulating child la- 
bor outside of school hours. Twenty 
States have no minimum age for the 
employment of children in agriculture 
either during or outside of school hours. 

The extensive employment of young 
children in agriculture has persisted de- 
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spite the fact that agriculture is exceeded 
only by the extractive and constructive 
industries in the rate of deaths caused 
by accidents. Of the 14,200 persons 
killed in work accidents in 1963, one- 
fourth, or 3,300, were employed in farm- 
work. Of the 20 States reporting injuries 
to minors during 1964, 1,400 were to chil- 
dren under 18 employed in agriculture. 

The California Department of Indus- 
trial Relations reports that each year 500 
children of school age in California suf- 
fer lost schooltime due to farm injuries. 
More than half are under 16. 

Migratory children, who comprise a 
significant segment of the children em- 
ployed in agriculture, are the most se- 
riously affected by the absence of a 
meaningful child labor law. The most 
common reason for their employment, is 
the low wages paid to the family bread- 
winner which are not sufficient to meet 
minimum family expenses. Consequent- 
ly, every available child works. 

A meaningful child labor law is needed 
to interrupt this pattern which forces 
young children into the fields to augment 
their scanty family earnings. Even more 
ironic is the fact that child labor does 
not solve the family low-income prob- 
lem. The employment of children in 
agriculture—a source of cheap labor—in 
the long run depresses the general wage 
level. For example, in the minimum 
wage bill currently being considered 
children under 16 who accompany their 
parents to the field and are paid on a 
piece rate are exempt from coverage. 

Unlimited arduous farmwork is also 
harmful to the health of young children. 
Dr. Hanson, late head of Columbia Uni- 
versity’s School of Public Health, said 
“children in industry, whether indoors 
or out, show exaggerated form damage 
to growth.” 

As early as 1951, a subcommittee of 
the AMA urged that a general 14-year- 
age minimum be set for employment. 
According to Dr. Charles Hendee Smith, 
professor of clinical diseases of children, 
College of Physicians and Surgeons, Co- 
lumbia University, long hours of tiring 
work—as in factories or in beet or cotton 
fields—result in chronic fatigue, which 
is harmful to children in two ways: 

First, a child, early in life, must grow 
and gain weight. Agricultural labor 
such as the thinning, pulling, and top- 
ping of beets, the picking of strawberries 
and cotton, and so forth, require con- 
stant bending or stooping and, frequent- 
ly, lifting. This excessive muscular ac- 
tivity expends the child’s energy which 
should be used in the natural process of 
growth. Consequently, children who en- 
gage in such arduous labor become un- 
dernourished and undersized. 

Second, chronic fatigue lowers a child’s 
resistance to disease. Infections, which 
are everywhere lying in wait for the 
growing child, find an easy victim in 
those who are overfatigued and under- 
nourished. 

Richard A. Bolt, M.D., assistant pro- 
fessor of child hygiene, University of 
California, has noted how monotonous 
and fatiguing work, and the constant 
shifting of employment, tend to disin- 
tegrate the child’s personality and lead 
eventually to delinquency, dependency 
or an ineffective and purposeless life. 
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Today we are attempting to break the 
chain of circumstances which force our 
Nation’s migrant children into the same 
unrewarding work in life shared by their 
parents. If these children can be saved 
from working permanently in the fields. 
& large step will have been taken to give 
them an opportunity for a more worth- 
while and productive adult working life. 
UNLIMITED CHILD LABOR INTERFERES WITH ED- 

UCATIONAL GROWTH AND DEVELOPMENT 

Agricultural labor is detrimental to 
children when it interferes with their 
educational progress. And such inter- 
ference self-evidently occurs when chil- 
dren of tender years are compelled to 
work in the fields in the afternoons, dur- 
ing the regular ‘school term, rather than 
engaging in recreational or study activi- 
ties characteristic of a normal educa- 
tional experience. But worse still, mi- 
grant children, already seriously behind 
their proper grade level because of the 
transient nature of their lives are de- 
prived of the opportunity to attend the 
summer school programs which have 
been established for them under the 
Office of Economic Opportunity. These 
summer programs will soon be markedly 
increased by the participation of the 
pate of Health, Education, and Wel- 

are. 

If the migrant child’s educational defi- 
ciencies are ever to be overcome, the 
summer school session—which we have 
found often constitutes the most valu- 
able educational experience of his en- 
tire year—must be encouraged to the 
maximum. It is strange wisdom indeed 
that has the Nation providing relatively 
large sums of the taxpayers’ money—$5 
million last year—for migrant educa- 
tional programs, on the one hand; and 
allows national policy premised on the 
economic value of the child, on the other 
hand, to keep the child in the fields, away 
from the school, thereby aborting any 
possible return on our educational in- 
vestment. 

In many States school attendance laws 
permit children under 16, or even under 
14, to be excused from school to work in 
the fields. In some States migratory 
children—not being residents—are not 
covered by compulsory school attendance 
laws. These exemptions in many cases 
create a serious interference with a 
child’s education and particularly with 
the education of the migrant child. 

For example, only one of three farm 
wage workers have completed more than 
8 years of schooling and only 1 in 6 have 
graduated from high school. One- 
fourth of our farmworkers have either 
never attended or have not completed 
more than 4 years of schooling. 

A Colorado study of migrant children 
in public schools during the 1964-65 
school year found that of the over 1,000 
children tested less than 25 percent had 
achievement in reading and arithmetic 
in proper relation to their school grade 
level. The average retardation level was 
1.62 years in reading and 1.5 years in 
arithmetic. I now ask unanimous con- 
sent that this study be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the study 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 
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Statistics on migrant children in Colorado public schools during 1964-65 school year 


Where teachers could estimate achievement 


Number Reading Arithmetic 
Age Norm: of 
grade | children 
Average | Percent Average | Percent 
Number | retarda- on nor- | Number | retarda- | on nor- 
tion mal grade tion mal grade 
(years) (years) 
K 1 TT E ENEA VEER V acorn 
1 83 52 0. 23 75 53 0.21 78 
-p2 130 85 69 33 90 63 39 
-|3 123 96 1,12 21 93 1. 03 23 
4 127 100 1,59 19 101 1,49 19 
-| 5 122 101 1.53 30 98 1,44 29 
-| 6 104 87 2. 04 11 88 1,79 14 
2 113 83 2. 59 7 82 2.48 7 
-| 8 66 41 2. 56 5 41 2.37 5 
-| 9 68 29 2.69 14 29 2.66 14 
-| 10 42 13 2.85 8 12 2.50 8 
11 30 3 4.30 0 3 4. 30 0 
-| 12 
-| + 
+ 


Other information on the 1,066 migrant 
children 
Days’ membership in Colorado 
schools 42, 478 
Days’ attendance in Colorado schools. 39, 183 
Percent membership days absent 7.8 
Average days’ attendance per child.. 36.8 


Home base locations 


Number | Percent 


Source: Colorado State Department of Education, 


Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. 
President, children who work after school 
hours return from the fields tired and 
worn out to cramped, poorly lighted 
housing and often find themselves unable 
to study. Local school officials, more- 
over, have been discouraged from assign- 
ing homework because of afterschool 
harvesting. These conditions obviously 
impose severe limitations on the educa- 
tional development of our rural youth, 
especially the migrant who is already 
burdened by environmental factors and 
who seldom obtains an education beyond 
the fourth grade. 

Under present law, there is great in- 
ducement for children to work even dur- 
ing school hours. Secretary of Labor 
W. Willard Wirtz, testifying before the 
Migratory Labor Subcommittee in 1965, 
reported: 

The degree of difficulty in this situation is, 
even under the school regulations which we 
have, investigations which have been made 
by the Wage and Hour Divisions of the De- 
partment of Labor last year covering 2,562 
farms disclosed that 7,972 minors under 16 
illegally were employed during school hours. 
“Twenty per cent of that group, 1,578, were 
9 years or younger. More than half, over 
4,000, were 10 to 13 years of age. 

In a recent 10-part radio series en- 
titled “The Migrant March,” which de- 
picted the living and working conditions 
of migrant farmworkers, Malcolm Poin- 
dexter, news editor of Radio Station 
KYW, Philadelphia, Pa., reported: 

In the burning fields of Delaware Valley 
farms, I saw them working at a very young 


age. The farmers were quick to quote the 
law which allows them to work in the fields 
at any occupation and for any number of 
hours. That is as long as school is not in 
session, Even with legislation, farmers and 
parents openly skirt the law. A recent sur- 
vey, for instance, showed that more than 
6,000 children were found working during 
school hours in violation of the Fair Labor 
Standards Act. More than half of them were 
ten to thirteen years old, and 20 per cent 
were under nine. Another 51 per cent were 
retarded in school grade. 


During the present session of Congress, 
Senator Morse introduce a bill, S. 3046, 
to strengthen and improve programs of 
assistance for our elementary and sec- 
ondary schools. This bill, which is cur- 
rently pending before the Senate Com- 
mittee on Labor and Public Welfare, will, 
when enacted, increase the educational 
opportunities available to migrant chil- 
dren by permitting payments to State 
educational agencies for establishing pro- 
reed especially suited to the migrant’s 
needs. 

In addition, during the past year the 
Office of Economic Opportunity has ini- 
tiated 25 different migrant day-care 
programs for preschool and young 
school-age children. Last year these 
programs served approximately 25,000 
children meeting one of the most press- 
ing needs of the migrant family—the 
care of young children while the parent 
is at work in the fields. 

Enactment of child labor legislation 
will be a valuable adjunct to Federal, 
State, local, and voluntary efforts to 
implement this legislation. 

CONCLUSION 

The elimination of harmful child labor 
in agriculture is long overdue. This 
need has been recognized by this body on 
two previous occasions when it enacted 
legislation similar to this amendment in 
1961 and again in 1963. 

We are now called upon to act for a 
third time. I hope that today we will 
act as we have in the past—with com- 
passion and wisdom. As Secretary of 
Labor Wirtz stated before the Migratory 
Labor Subcommittee during the first 
session of this Congress: 


The hiring out of the children in this 
country, particularly the group under 14 
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years of age, especially the 10- to 13-year 
olds, although there are a lot younger ones 
working in agriculture today, violates every- 
thing that I understand this country to 
stand for. There is no excuse for it and it 
ought to be prohibited. 

I think the only reason that it happens is 
because the country doesn’t know it happens, 
doesn't believe it happens. But it does, and 
the reports of its are pretty incriminating. 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I yield 
myself 1 minute so that I may read 
something to the Senator from Rhode 
Island [Mr. Pastore]. The Senator 
from Rhode Island moved me so deeply, 
that I want him to hear this quotation 
from the section of the bill dealing with 
wages. This is a law which we are 
asked to pass. Page 42, lines 3 to 7 read 
as follows, and this is the exemption 
from the minimum wage: “(i) is 16 years 
of age or under and is employed as a 
hand harvest laborer, is paid on a piece- 
rate basis in an operation which has 
been, and is customarily and generally 
recognized as having been paid on a 
piece rate basis in the region of employ- 
ment; (ii) is employed on“ 

Can the Senator think of anything 
more callous? That is what we are say- 
ing about kids who are under the age of 
16. They are exempt from the min- 
imum wage if they get piece rates at the 
going rate. We are trying to prevent 
that from happening to those who are 
under ages 12 and 14. 

That is the heart of this amendment. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. 
President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. JAVITS. I yield. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. 
President, there is one point which I 
forgot to mention. The senior Senator 
from New York mentioned that in 1963 
the Senate passed a bill that is essen- 
tially the same as this amendment. It 
did not pass the House. 

I think I have a responsibility, be- 
cause I was the sponsor of that bill, to 
again reiterate my gratitude to one of 
the great Senators in the entire history 
of the Republic, Senator Harry Byrd, 
of Virginia, who worked with me and 
counseled with me, and together we 
brought that measure to the floor of the 
Senate. The senior Senator from Flor- 
ida supported it also. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I ask for 
the yeas and nays on the amendment. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I reserve 
the remainder of my time. 

Mr. MORSE. I yield myself 10 min- 
utes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Rus- 
SELL of South Carolina in the chair). 
On the bill? 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
the senior Senator from Oregon [Mr. 
Morse] is designated as the person in. 
charge of the opposite view of the Sen- 
ator from New York [Mr. Javits], and 
is designated as the person to control 
time on this amendment. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, the Javits: 
amendment was debated and debated in 
committee. I do not know how many 
times we voted on it—2 or 3; up the 
mountain and down—and ended up with 
the language of the bill, which I rise to 
say I think is a very fair solution and 
settlement of this issue. 
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I shall read the controlling paragraph 
on page 10 of the committee report: 

The committee adopted the amendment 
described in subparagraph (3) after thor- 
ough consideration of the effect of agricul- 
tural coverage generally and more specifically 
the coverage of migrant children employed 
in agriculture. A majority of the committee 
in adopting this amendment believes that 
the children of migrants who typically ac- 
company their parents in the harvest are not 
at this time appropriate persons to whom 
to apply an hourly minimum wage under the 
act. The exemption is limited to (1) chil- 
dren 16 years of age or under employed as 
hand harvest laborers, paid on a piece-rate 
basis on the same farm as their parent. It 
also requires that the same piece rate be paid 
such employees as other employees over age 
16 are paid on the same farm. The commit- 
tee also adopted an amendment to section 
13(c) of the act, which would prohibit em- 
ployment of children below the age of 16 in 
an occupation in agriculture if the Secretary 
of Labor finds the occupation to be particu- 
larly hazardous (unless such employees are 
employed by their parents on their parents’ 
farm). This protection for children under 16 
employed in agriculture would be in addition 
to the present provisions prohibiting employ- 
ment of children in agriculture during school 
hours, which is retained by this bill. The 
committee rejected an amendment prohibit- 
ing employment of children in agriculture 
under age 12 and between ages 12 and 14 
under certain circumstances. It does intend 
to study further the employment of children 
in agriculture to determine what further 
protection is needed. 


Mr. President, the Javits amendment 
this morning is the same as the earlier 
Javits amendment except it would in- 
clude the section on hazardous occupa- 
tions. 

This amendment would extend the 
child labor provision to work outside of 
school hours to work on farms, except 
family employment. Children 12 to 14 
could be employed if they lived within 
commuting distance of home and had 
their parents’ consent. None under 12 
could be employed, except by their own 
family on a family farm. 

The committee decided against adopt- 
ing the child labor amendment presented 
by the Senator from New York for the 
following reasons: 

First, this is an extremely sensitive 
area where there were widely divergent 
views whether young people should be 
denied employment opportunities they 
get and farmers in need of temporary 
help should be denied that help. Second, 
in the case of children employed in 
agriculture and where working with their 
parents, or children of migratory 
laborers, as known in the law, is there 
opportunity to exploit the child. Third, 
there are real dangers in agriculture, in 
power equipment or other hazardous 
equipment. The committee has taken 
the most important step to reduce this 
danger by extending the prohibition 
against hazardous employment to agri- 
culture. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Recorp at this 
point a comparison of the Green amend- 
ment, the Morse amendment, the Javits 
amendment, and the present act. 

There being no objection, the chart was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 
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GREEN AMENDMENT (MINIMUM WAGE) 
A. Provisions 
Exempts local, temporary, hand harvest 
workers paid on a piece rate basis from the 
minimum wage provisions of the House bill 
covering farm workers. 


B. Effect of Javits amendment 


No local, temporary hand harvest worker 
under 12 and none under 14 unless he com- 
mutes or is employed with his parents, could 
be employed. No prohibition on age 14 or 
over. In many areas of the country there 
are substantial numbers of local temporary 
hand harvest workers under 14. We have no 
estimates. 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I shall 
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EMPLOYMENT OF 
MORSE AMENDMENT (MINIMUM WAGE) 


Requires that a child 16 or under em- 
ployed as hand harvest labor other than local 
and paid on a piece rate basis be paid at the 
same piece rate as other workers on the same 
farm. 


Would limit the applicability of the Morse 
amendment to youths between 14 and 16 
years of age when not employed in a hazard- 
ous occupation. 


morning arguing for the provisions of 


read a part of the chart, but I do want 
the entire chart in the RECORD. 

The so-called Green amendment, 
which is in the bill that the committee 
brings to the floor of the Senate, ex- 
empts from minimum wage; local, tem- 
porary, hand harvest workers paid on a 
piece rate basis from the minimum wage 
provisions of the House bill covering 
farmworkers. That has no age require- 
ment whatsoever. 

The effect of the Javits amendment 
upon the Green amendment would be 
that no local, temporary, hand harvest 
worker under 12 could be hired, and none 
under 14 unless he commutes or is em- 
ployed with his parents, could be em- 
ployed. There is no prohibition on age 
14 or over. In many areas of the coun- 
try there are substantial numbers of 
local, temporary hand harvest workers 
under 14. We do not have accurate esti- 
mates as to how many. 

The Morse amendment, which is the 
language of the bill, exempts from mini- 
mum wage a child 16 or under employed 
as hand harvest labor other than local, 
but requires that he be paid on a piece- 
rate basis at the same piece rate as adult 
workers on the same farm. 

The Javits amendment would limit the 
employment of these youths to those be- 
tween 14 and 16 years of age. 

As to the Javits amendment, it states: 

Except for a child employed by a parent 
on a farm owned or operated by the parent 
or on a neighboring farm as defined by the 
Secretary prohibits the employment of any 


child 14 or under in agriculture, unless the 
child commutes daily and— 

(1) such employment is with his parent's 
consent; or 

(2) his parent is also employed on the 
same farm. 
If these two tests are met, a child as young 
as 12 may be employed. Also prohibits any 
child under 16 from being employed in 
hazardous occupations. 


Mr. President, the Senate has listened 
to sincere men argue this morning that 
those of us who propose the Morse 
amendment are, apparently, in favor of 
the exploitation of boys and girls on the 
farms of this country. If that were 
true, I would not be standing here this 


the bill which I offered in committee and 
which the committee adopted. 

Let us take a look at two or three prob- 
lems which confront us in regard to this 
child labor amendment. 

There has been talk this morning 
about the problem of migrant workers. 
Problems do exist in the migrant worker 
family. No child of a migrant worker 
can work in any orchard, strawberry 
patch, bean patch, or in any hand har- 
vest occupation during school hours. 

No one knows better than I that we 
have problems with migrant children in 
regard to their education. Of course, 
we have. But the answer is not to say 
that children of migrant workers can- 
not work at all outside of school hours. 
The answer is for us to take a course 
of action which will see to it that mi- 
grant children are given the same edu- 
cational opportunities as nonmigrant 
children. 

It is true that one of the problems 
connected with migrant children is the 
interruption of their education as they 
move about the country, education 
which they find difficult to maintain. 

As an example, if a sixth grade child 
is brought into X community, he will 
find it difficult to maintain the stand- 
ards of the permanent sixth graders. 

That is why it is important in this 
field to proceed with the kind of aid for 
which I have been battling on the floor 
of the Senate in my capacity as chair- 
man of the Subcommittee on Education 
for many years, and will continue to 
battle for whatever special assistance 
is needed for the boys and girls who, 
otherwise, might become dropouts in 
school, unless we provide them with 
special educational facilities, to make it 
possible for them to catch up, in spite 
of the fact that those children will con- 
sinue to travel with their migrant par- 
ents, 

Are we going to say that when school 
is out those children must roam the 
streets and the communities? It is not 
as though there were extensive local 
facilities to occupy these young people 
when there is no regular school for them 
to attend. 
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CHILDREN IN AGRICULTURE 
JAVITS AMENDMENT (CHILD LABOR) 


Except for a child employed by a parent 
on a farm owned or operated by the parent 
or on a neighboring farm as defined by the 
Secretary prohibits the employment of any 
child 14 or under in agriculture, unless the 
child commutes daily and— 

(1) such employment is with his parent's 
consent; or 

(2) his parent is also employed on the 

same farm. 
If these two tests are met, a child as young 
as 12 may be employed, Also prohibits any 
child under 16 from being employed in 
hazardous occupations. 


I do not raise my right hand and swear 
to what degree, and neither can those 
who argue to the contrary, but there is 
a cause-to-effect relationship in this 
whole matter of juvenile delinquency in 
the communities where there are large 
numbers of migrant families. We are 
not going to help such a situation by 
saying that the children cannot work. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator from Oregon has 
expired. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, a par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Oregon will state it. 

Mr. MORSE. How much time do I 
have remaining? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator has 49 minutes remaining. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I yield 
myself 10 minutes, and would ask the 
Senator from Vermont [Mr. Proury] to 
watch the time, also. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Oregon is recognized for 
10 minutes. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, there is 
a problem which will raise its ugly head 
in regard to the migrant worker family 
problem, if we take the position that 
the children are not going to be able to 
pick crops after school hours, primarily 
during the summer months. We are 
dealing primarily with boys and girls 
who want to work during the vacation 
period. If anyone thinks that the 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
New York will be helpful in solving the 
problems of juvenile delinquency, he is 
mistaken, because I believe it will only 
contribute to it in the migrant family 
areas. 

Next, I want to point out that the 
charges of abuse and exploitation are 
pretty much irrelevant, although I ad- 
mit that there are places where there 
must be surveillance. 

However, are we going to deny the 
youth of this country the opportunity to 
earn some vacation money and be the 
beneficiaries of other attributes which 
follow from that kind of work—which I 
shall mention in a moment—merely be- 
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(1) No employment in hazardous occupa- 
tions for children under 18. 

(2) Generally, no employment of children 
under 16. However, the Secretary may pro- 
vide for employment of children between the 
ages of 14 and 16 in occupations other than 
manufacturing and mining under certain 
conditions. 

(3) No employment under age 14 except 
where employed by the parent. 

(4) Complete exemption from the child 
labor provisions for children employed in 
agriculture outside school hours. 


(1) Extends child labor protection for first 
time to children in agriculture. 

(2) Prohibits employment of child under 
ages 12 to 14 under certain conditions or 
employment with parents, and no prohibi- 
tion age 14 or over. 

(3) Sets a 16 year age for hazardous oc- 
cupations in agriculture. 


cause there may be an employer here and 
there who must be watched? 

Let me say that a great job of sur- 
veillance is being done and we will have 
a hard time finding many abuses of prac- 
tices. 

Which leads me to my next point: I 
stand before the Senate and I say that in 
most cases where there is a desire on 
the part of boys and girls and their par- 
ents that they be allowed to work, the 
work is good for them. 

As the Senator from New York knows, 
I pointed out in committee that in my 
State, for example during the strawber- 
ry and raspberry-picking seasons, or for 
that matter in connection with bean 
crops, or in the orchards, even the 
schools, in many instances, they organize 
the children into groups which go out 
and pick these fruits and beans on a 
voluntary basis. 

They do this under the supervision, 
for example, of the Sunday school, the 
YMCA, the YWCA, or other youth coun- 
sel groups—including, in some instances, 
Boy Scout and Girl Scout programs. 

The Senator from New York inserted 
in the Recor a figure on the high per- 
centage of children engaged in my State, 
but it is not limited in my State to the 
picking of strawberries, raspberries, and 
other fruits and crops. However, it is 
supervised picking. 

The impression has been left on the 
floor of the Senate today that these boys 
and girls are brought under the control 
of exploiters of child labor. 

That is nonsense. 

It will not be allowed, and has not 
been allowed in the communities of this 
country. In those few instances which 
can be found as horrible examples, the 
community has intervened and pointed 
out to the employers that such treat- 
ment must stop. 

What about the effect of this work on 
these children? 

Well, I am the father of three daughters. 
Apparently, stating the background of 
Senators and their families has become 
somewhat of a testimonial meeting here 
this morning. 
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Let me say that through our church 
in my hometown, and through parent 
groups, for some years, berrypicking and 
beanpicking crews have been organized. 
The children would get up very early 
and go down to the center, and at 7 
o’clock in the morning they would jump 
on the trucks and go out to work, under 
adult supervision. 

The idea that they would pick all day 
also is nonsense. There are several rea- 
sons why they would not pick all day. 
There are crop reasons, weather reasons, 
and reasons of ripeness, for another. 

Recreational activities were organized 
for them, including not only lunch, but 
also relaxation. 

As far as my daughters are con- 
cerned—and it is true generally of those 
participating in this program—they 
were beneficiaries of this program. They 
learned some important things. I sup- 
pose some of the happiest discussions we 
had in those days was when, after they 
came home with their checks—they were 
not large—they would discuss what they 
would spend them for. A lesson they 
soon learned was that they would not 
buy much. 

There has been great pooh-poohing of 
the value of the educational lesson. Let 
me say that it taught them more than 
their parents could teach them about 
the results of earning money and the ex- 
penditure of their money. It taught 
them more than their parents could 
teach them about the value and impor- 
tance of work. The work they did not 
only earned them money, but it also 
helped them in many ways. We have 
had in my State, for example, an asso- 
ciation, sometimes called a union, of 
these young people, in which they make 
their own representations to the em- 
ployers concerned. I have met with 
them on occasions. 

If anyone thinks the schoolchildren 
of Oregon are being exploited by any 
farmers who hire them to bring in the 
strawberry crop or the cherry crop or the 
bean crop, he could not be more mis- 
taken. They are under careful surveil- 
lance. 

I will tell Senators what will happen if 
the source of labor is curtailed. The 
crops will not be picked, and that means 
they will not be planted. 

If there were an exploitation of these 
boys and girls, I would fight it. 

But let me point out that we also elim- 
inated the bracero program, which hap- 
pened to be a standard-setting program 
for American agricultural workers. Now 
it appears that it may be part of a move 
to eliminate the migrant worker. I wish 
he could be eliminated in the sense that 
there would be a local supply of labor 
in the local communities to pick the 
crops. But such an availability does not 
exist. Producers have suffered, contrary 
to the allegations which have been made, 
by the elimination of the bracero pro- 
gram. 

Mr. President, this is a matter of con- 
trol, supervision, and surveillance, rather 
than one of saying to these boys and girls, 
“You cannot work.” 

If I thought the adoption of the Javits 
amendment would be helpful to the boys 
and girls themselves, that it would be 
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essential for the boys and girls them- 
selves, I would be the first to vote for 
it. In my judgment, it is not. I think 
it is going to deny these boys and girls 
an opportunity to earn vacation money, 
and to participate in a work program 
which has also permitted them to par- 
ticipate in a youth supervision recrea- 
tion program, which develops among 
them a remarkable esprit de corps in 
carying out their work. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator has expired. 

Mr. MORSE. I yield myself 1 addi- 
tional minute. 

So the opposition to this provision has 
not made out a case as to need for the 
amendment, and, in my judgment, it 
would not be a service to the boys and 
girls, because they are not being ex- 
ploited. 

Furthermore, in my judgment, it can- 
not be justified from the standpoint of 
the necessity of supplying, or having 
made available, on a voluntary basis, 
boys and girls to bring in the seasonal 
crops in many communities from coast 
to coast. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Bartlett, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the House 
had agreed to a concurrent resolution (H. 
Con. Res. 990) authorizing the Secretary 
of the Senate to correct the enrollment 
of the bill (S. 3105), in which it requested 
the concurrence of the Senate. 


CONSTRUCTION AT MILITARY IN- 
STALLATIONS CONCURRENT 
RESOLUTION 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I send to 
the desk a House concurrent resolution 
(H. Con. Res. 990), and ask unanimous 
consent for its immediate consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair lays before the Senate a concur- 
rent resolution from the House, which 
will be stated. 

The concurrent resolution (H. Con. 
Res. 990) was read by the legislative 
clerk, as follows: 

Resolved by the House of Representatives 
(the Senate concurring), That in the enroll- 
ment of the bill (S. 3105) to authorize cer- 
tain construction at military installations, 
and for other purposes, the Secretary of the 
Senate is authorized and directed to make 
the following correction: 

In section 612, strike out “$50,000” and 
insert “$150,000”. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the concurrent resolution? 

There being no objection the concur- 
rent resolution (H. Con. Res. 990) was 
considered and agreed to. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE— 
ENROLLED BILL SIGNED 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Bartlett, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the 
Speaker had affixed his signature to the 
enrolled bill (H.R. 10104) to enact title 
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5, United States Code, “Government Or- 
ganization and Employees,” codifying 
the general and permanent laws relating 
to the organization of the Government of 
the United States and to its civilian of- 
ficers and employees, and it was signed 
by the Acting President pro tempore. 


COMMITTEE MEETING DURING 
SENATE SESSION 


On request of Mr. YaRBorovuGH, and by 
unanimous consent, the Subcommittee on 
Executive Reorganization of the Com- 
mittee on Government Operations was 
authorized to meet during the session of 
the Senate today. 


FAIR LABOR STANDARDS AMEND- 
MENTS OF 1966 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H.R. 13712) to amend the 
Fair Labor Standards Act of 1938 to ex- 
tend its protection to additional em- 
ployees, to raise the minimum wage, and 
for other purposes. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I yield 
5 minutes to the Senator from Illinois 
Mr. DOUGLAS]. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I have 
listened with great interest to the con- 
flicting statements about the benefits or 
disadvantages of the measure with re- 
gard to children under the age of 12; 
namely, the contentions of the Senator 
from New York [Mr. Javirs], the Sena- 
tor from New Jersey [Mr. WILLIAMS], 
the Senator from Hawaii [Mr. INOUYE], 
on the one hand, and our good friend 
the senior Senator from Oregon [Mr. 
Morse], on the other. 

It seems to me they were talking about 
different classes of children. The Sena- 
tor from Oregon was speaking about 
children of relatively well-to-do families, 
who worked in communities which have 
orchards, berry patches, vegetable gar- 
dens, and the like, who, under close 
supervision, may well be duly benefited 
from this farm work. Other opponents 
have spoken about general farms owned 
by their parents. But the Senator from 
New York was primarily speaking about 
migratory children in migratory families. 
These migratory children are a very im- 
portant part of the labor force, and in 
certain sections of the country, such as 
California, the Southwest, and the At- 
lantic coast from Florida north, form 
the major portion of the labor force. 
These are children of Mexican-Ameri- 
cans, of Negroes, and of poor white 
families, who move about the country, 
and who, as a matter of fact, are largely 
ineligible for local schooling. 

In many localities the local com- 
munities do not enforce the compulsory 
education laws. In some cases, the chil- 
dren are ineligible because they have not 
been residents long enough. So they 
are excluded from the educational 
process and they work during school 
hours, and not merely after school 
hours. They work under pressure, and 
in many cases their parents act as 
“drivers” and supervisors of their work. 

It is this group that the Senator from 
New York and the Senator from New 
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Jersey are primarily interested in pro- 
tecting. I think they should be 
protected. 

It is very easy to idealize in farmwork. 
Most of us have had experience in it and 
benefited from it, but the farmwork of 
children today, particularly in the field 
of fruits and vegetables or stoop labor, 
is very different from the farm labor of 
50 years ago on a general farm. 

Therefore, I think we should support 
the amendment of the Senator from New 
York and the Senator from New Jersey, 
which makes ample allowance for work 
on a general farm. 

I want to emphasize again what the 
Senator from New York has mentioned; 
namely, that this amendment does not 
apply to children on the home farm, It 
does not apply to children working on 
adjoining farms. It does not apply to 
children who live within 25 miles of their 
home. So there is still ample opportu- 
nity for the type of work praised by the 
Senator from Oregon to continue. 

But the amendment, does strike at the 
abuse of children in the migratory group 
which moves across the country, 
deprived of education, working, on the 
whole, for a very small amount of money 
and working long hours in the hot sun. 

I shall support the amendment of the 
Senator from New York and I commend 
him for it. ‘ 

Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. 
President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I yield. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Ihave 
had an opportunity, as a result of my 
responsibilities as chairman of the Mi- 
gratory Labor Subcommittee which deals 
with the problems of migrant farm work- 
ers, to be on farms from Florida to Mich- 
igan to California. 

I have been on the farm. My knowl- 
edge is not from statistics but from first- 
aand experience.’ I have learned just how 
cruel and how dangerous such labor can 
be. Ihave been on celery farms in Flor- 
ida. Mr. President there are not enough 
dollars in the world to make me go to 
work on a celery farm. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator’s time has expired. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I yield 
an additional 2 minutes. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Ihave 
observed firsthand the dangers of climb- 
ing trees in the orchards of Michigan, 
and I have seen children at work in the 
fields. As a result, the Congress has en- 
acted legislation which would bring sum- 
mer education to farm children. 

I know what is happening. Mecha- 
nization has changed, is changing, and 
will continue to change agriculture, as 
the Senator from Hawaii can testify. 

I certainly agree with the Senator. 
These youngsters should be given new 
windows to greater opportunity through 
education; but they will not be able to 
look through these windows as long as 
wages are low and they are forced to 
work to augment their families’ income. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I thank the Senator 
from New Jersey, who deserves especial 
credit for his work in this field, because 
south New Jersey is one of the great 
centers of vegetable growing in the 
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country. I suppose that in the past, 
south New Jersey has employed more 
migratory children than almost any 
other section of the country. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. I 
think that, to a degree, this is true. We 
call New Jersey the Garden State, and 
children have been employed in agricul- 
ture. But I shall be everlastingly proud 
of the fact that the State of New Jersey 
has been No, 2 in availing itself of the 
opportunities presented under Federal 
programs, for day care, education, sani- 
tation, and housing, These programs 
make life a great deal easier for our 
farmworkers’ children. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator’s time has expired. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. I 
thank the Senator from New York. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, unless 
some other Senator wishes to speak, I 
yield myself 3 minutes. 

May we have order, Mr. President? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senate will be in order. 

The Senator from New York may 
proceed. 

Mr. JAVITS. I yield myself this time 
in order to respond to a few of the argu- 
ments made by the Senator from Oregon 
[Mr. Morse]. 

Mr. President, one thing that he said 
struck me very forcibly. He spoke of a 
child “as young as 12” working in the 
fields. 

Mr. President, if this amendment is not 
adopted, children as young as 4, 6, 7, or 8 
will be working in the fields. There is no 
inhibition whatever. 

I think that is a very important point, 
because it indicates a certain concern 
about this question: How tender in years 
must a child be before he is prohibited 
from working in the fields? 

The second point is what I have re- 
ferred to before as the euphoria of bu- 
colic occupation. I think the argument 
made that you get the children off the 
streets by getting them in the fields pick- 
ing fruits or vegetables is just as valid 
for modern industrial and business con- 
cerns. If that is our only objective, to 
get the children off the streets or off the 
roads so they will not be subject to juve- 
nile delinquency, then let us repeal the 
child labor amendment of the wage and 
hour law as it now exists, and get them 
back in the textile mills, plants, and fac- 
tories. That will effectively keep them 
off the streets and roads, especially in a 
time of high employment such as this. 

Finally, Mr. President, much has been 
made here of what the committee did. 
Mr. President, the subcommittee, which 
included a group of men who supposedly 
specialized in this particular activity, and 
heard a great deal of testimony, adopted 
the amendment which Senator KucHEL, 
Senator WILLIAMs, and I are proposing 
by a vote of 6 to 4. It was only in the 
committee itself where, by very closely di- 
vided votes, the matter finally, in part— 
at least two-thirds of it—was overturned. 

Mr. President, I point out further that 
there is no inhibition here of 4-H clubs. 
They have never been defined as agri- 
cultural employers, under this or any 
other legislation. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senators 3 minutes have expired. 

Mr. JAVITS. I yield myself 2 addi- 
tional minutes. 

There is plenty of latitude; under the 
amendment as Senator WILLIAMS, Sen- 
ator KUCHEL, and I have proposed it, for 
children to work, not only on family 
farms or on neighboring farms, but also 
within 25 miles of their homes, under 
given conditions. So, Mr. President, as 
far as those areas of employment which 
may relate to an opportunity for health- 
ful occupation with some compensation 
are concerned, that is one thing; but the 
grinding labor, Mr. President, to which 
We are objecting, is very different.. That 
is what needs to be prohibited, 

Concerning this matter of working 
only outside of school hours, I point out 
that the investigation of the Wage-and- 
Hour Division has demonstrated that in 
local communities, school hours at har- 
vest season can be made to start at 12 
o'clock noon. By that time, the child 
may have spent as much as 5 or 6 hours 
in the fields, and be too exhausted to ab- 
sorb much education. Surveys by the 
Wage and Hour Division illustrate that 
children illegally employed on the farms 
were generally below the grade level for 
their age in school; and among migrant 
children, the percentage ran to as high as 
three-fourths of all the children con- 
cerned. 

So, Mr, President, for all these rea- 
sons, I deeply believe the Senate should 
follow the precedents which it itself es- 
tablished in 1961 and 1963, and, while it 
is extending the minimum wage to the 
agricultural labor field, accompany it, as 
it did in the industrial and business 
fields, with a child labor amendment. 

Mr. President, I am advised that the 
Senator from Vermont [Mr. Prouty] 
proposes to offer a substitute for this 
amendment—a matter of which I was 
not aware until this morning. I have 
not yet been permitted to see the pro- 
posed substitute. I think efficient han- 
dling of the Senate’s business would per- 
haps best be served if we cleared the 
decks, I say to the Senator from Texas, 
so that we might all see the proposed 
substitute, and then we could debate the 
matter which will undoubtedly be the 
subject of the first vote on this issue. 

Unless other Senators desire to have 
time yielded to them, I am prepared to 
yield back the remainder of my time. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator withhold that suggestion for a 
moment? I wish to make a brief reply. 

Mr. JAVITS. Les. 

Mr. MORSE. I yield myself 5 minutes 
to speak in reply to the Senator from 
New York. 

The work of boys and girls on farms 
is a far cry from the work of boys and 
girls in textile plants or any other in- 
dustrial plants, prior to the enactment 
of the child labor laws. In those days, 
children started to work at an early hour 
in the morning and worked throughout 
the day. I think it is a false analogy to 
present that type of comparison in this 
debate. 

I take Senators now to two types of 
agricultural communities. One of them 
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has become dependent upon migrant 
families to pick berries, cherries, pears, 
apples, or whatnot; because of the sim- 
ple lack of local labor to do that work, 
I would prefer that local labor were 
available to do the work, as I have said 
to some of my friends in the labor move- 
ment who have for years disagreed with 
me because of my position with respect 
to agricultural labor. I haye said that 
there is a middle road that ought to be 
followed, and it is that middle road that 
I favor in connection with the language 
of the bill, and it is the language that 
L proposed which was adopted. 

I say to the labor leaders: “You can’t 
supply that kind of labor, and you are 
not supplying it, on a local basis. In 
fact, such labor is not now being sup- 
plied; since the elimination without 
adequate cause, in my judgment, of the 
bracero program.“ 

But let me take Senators to an agri- 
cultural community which is dependent 
upon the work of 500 migrant families 
in the area. They sometimes bring into 
the community, more than a thousand 
ehildren. I do not need to point out the 
disruptive effect that that has in many 
respects upon community life. 

Although the practice varies among 
the States, it is to the credit of the De- 
partment of Agriculture and the Depart- 
ment of Labor that great improvements 
have been made in the last 10 years in 
housing requirements and in the co- 
operation among the States. 

In many communities the migrant 
housing facilities are not at all good, 
but at least, in most instances, such 
facilities are required to be sanitary, and 
water and toilet facilities are now 
provided. 

Let us consider a family having from 
two to five youngsters. The Senator from 
New York says such a family may have 
five, six, or seven children. Whatever 
the number, it is merely a suggestion for 
a pattern. Their ages may range from 
9 to 12 or 13 or 14. He said that the 
children have to go into the berry 
patches or the orchards with their 
parents. Well, what would we want 
them to do? 

Do we want to leave them baek in the 
shacks? Do we think that will be help- 
ful in the development of those 
children? 

They go out in the orchard or the 
berry patch. They are not working 
every minute of the time. However, if 
one visits a pear orchard, he will note 
that these youngsters can pick up the 
pears that are on the ground. They get 
the same piece rate as the adults or, in 
some instances, they can pick the pears 
or apples from the lower branches. 
They get the same rates as the adults. 
They are not being exploited on their 
piece rate. They do a lot of playing 
and cavorting around: 

If one has been in the large orchards, 
as I have been, he has noted that there 
is a problem concerning the manage- 
ment of the youngsters who may not be 
picking at the particular time. How- 
ever, the management must have those 
families there. 
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I point out on the floor of the Senate 
that if we adopt the Javits amendment, 
we will throw a good many agricultural 
communities in this country into an eco- 
nomic depression. They will not get the 
workers. Those families will not come 
unless, during the hours when school is 
not in session—and most of the work 
is really done during vacation periods— 
their youngsters can help at least to do 
the type of work in the orchard or the 
berry patch that children of these ages 
can do. 

That is the problem. 

I think there is a lack of realism in 
much of the argument in support of this 
amendment. 

Concerning the problem of education, 
my friend the Senator from New York, 
says that in some communities they do 
not open school until noon. Those in- 
stances are as rare as hens’ teeth. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator has expired. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I yield 
myself an additional 2 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Oregon is recognized for an 
additional 2 minutes. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, those 
instances are quite exceptional cases. I 
know it is true that in some areas in 
which we have a crop-picking emergency 
the schools may be let out for 3 or 4 days 
in order to get the crop in. That does 
happen in some places. However, Mr. 
President, those are very temporary peri- 
ods of time. 

Our real problem with these migrant 
children is to find the educational facil- 
ities in the local school districts that will 
take care of their special needs, because 
a large percentage of them do have spe- 
cial needs. 

One may be old enough to be in the 
‘sixth grade, but not have had the train- 
ing to make it possible for him to carry 
on the work in the sixth grade. That is 
the problem. 

I do not think the educational problem 
is going to be met one whit by saying 
that they are not going to be able to work 
when there is no school. I think we have 
to balance the interests. 

We have gone a long way in the pend- 
ing bill. We have put in the hazardous 
occupation provision. I think that the 
bill and the committee report will make 
it very clear that there is responsibility 
on the part of the local communities to 
engage in the necessary surveillance to 
see to it that injustices are not done to 
schoolchildren. However, for us in our 
position of affluence—which has been 
talked about on the floor of the Senate 
for us, whose children do not need to 
work in order to help maintain the family 
budget because we are not migratory 
workers and do not belong to migratory 
families, to say, “We are not going to let 
these children work along with their 
mothers and fathers in these orchards 
and berry patches,” is not going to help 
solve social problems. That will create 
social problems. 

I think the better way to approach this 
problem is to go ahead with whatever 
restrictions are necessary and needed to 
help these migratory children and, at the 
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same time, not deny to their parents an 
opportunity to work. That is what we 
would do, for they will not be migratory 
workers if they must depend entirely for 
their family income upon what one or 
two adults are able to pick. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I yield 3 
minutes to the junior Senator from 
Virginia. 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, as one who represents a State in 
which a good deal of migratory labor is 
utilized, I have taken a keen interest in 
this problem. 

When I was a member of the Virginia 
Senate, I introduced legislation to 
establish housing requirements and 
health standards for migratory laborers 
who come into the Commonwealth of 
Virginia. 

I am very pleased that that legislation 
attracted the attention of the distin- 
guished Senator from New Jersey [Mr. 
Witt1ams] who very kindly addressed 
a communication to me following the 
enactment of that legislation in Virginia. 

I feel that migratory labor deserves 

consideration, far more consideration 
than it has received in many cases in 
the past in most of the States of the 
Nation. 
Virginia has a reasonably fair law. 
That law was enacted, I might say, over 
the strenuous opposition of certain agri- 
cultural groups in Virginia. I sponsored 
the legislation, so I long ago evidenced 
an interest in the conditions of the mi- 
grant worker. 

Mr. President, I should like to ask sev- 
eral questions concerning the Javits’ 
amendment for the purpose of clarifica- 
tion. 

Do I correctly understand the Javits’ 
amendment to mean that the child of 
any farmer can work on the family farm 
without an age limit? 

Mr. JAVITS. The Senator is exactly 
correct. He would also be permitted to 
work on a neighboring farm as defined 
by the Secretary of Labor. 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, in that connection, no age limit is 
provided in the Javits’ amendment for 
children working on neighboring farms. 

Mr. JAVITS. The Senator is correct. 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. On page 2 
of the Javits amendment it says: “is 12 
years of age or over and is employed on 
a farm to which he commutes daily.” 
I understood the Senator to say a mo- 
ment ago that there was no age limita- 
tion for children working on a neighbor- 
ing farm. 

Mr. JAVITS. The Senator is correct. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator from Virginia has 
expired, 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I yield 2 
additional minutes to the Senator from 
Virginia. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Virginia is recognized for 
an additional 2 minutes. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, the ques- 
tion of commuting appears in a totally 
different subsection of the amendment 
than does the question of a child work- 
ing on a family farm or on a neighboring 

arm. 
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The Senator will note that the word 
“or” is used. It states: or is 14 years 
of age or over.” 

In other words, if over 14 years of age, 
the child can work in agriculture. Then, 
the third part of it is that even if he is 
only 12—that is, between the ages of 12 
and 14—he may work on a farm to which 
he commutes daily, if it is within 25 
miles, and with the written consent of 
his parent. 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. Then, to re- 
phrase it, he may work on his family 
farm, without limitation as to age? 

Mr. JAVITS. The Senator is correct. 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. He may work 
on a farm within commuting distance of 
25 miles if he is 12 years old or older? 

Mr. JAVITS. And has the consent of 
his parent. 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. And has the 
consent of his parent. 

Mr. JAVITS. He can work on any 
farm if he is 14 years or over. 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. In effect, the 
main thrust of the amendment of the 
Senator is directed at migratory labor, 
which is to say that under this amend- 
ment, migratory labor must be 14 years 
or older. 

Mr. JAVITS. The Senator is correct. 
That is, the children of migratory labor- 
ers must be 14 years or older. 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. The children 
of migratory laborers must be 14 years 
or older. 

Mr. JAVITS. The Senator is correct. 

Mr. MORSE. May I have 2 minutes 
to address myself to the Senator from 
Virginia? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator is recognized. 

Mr. MORSE. Does the Senator from 
Virginia recognize that under the 
amendment which Representative GREEN 
put in the bill in the House, there is no 
age limitation whatsoever for the mi- 
grant worker’s child or for the child of 
local parents living within 25 miles of 
the orchard or the berry patch or for the 
child on the neighborhood farm, but that 
we find that the Javits amendment con- 
flicts with the Green amendment, in that 
under the Javits amendment there can 
be no workers under 12, on a neighbor- 
ing farm, or the part that the children 
commute 25 miles? Anyone under 12 
cannot work. Does the Senator under- 
stand that? 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. The Senator 
from Oregon refers to the Green amend- 
ment. I assume that that is the lan- 
guage of the bill as proposed by the Sen- 
ate committee. 

Mr. MORSE. The Senator is correct. 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. Yes, it is my 
understanding, that the bill as reported 
to the Senate has no age limitation. 

Mr. MORSE. The Senator is correct. 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. The Javits 
amendment puts an age limitation of 12 
years on neighboring or commuting 
farms. 

A Mr. MORSE. But not on the family 
‘arm. 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. But not on the 
family farm. And it puts a 14-year limi- 
tation on migratory labor. 

Mr. MORSE. The Senator is correct. 
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Mr. JAVITS. May I make a correc- 
tion? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. JAVITS. I yield myself 1 minute. 

My amendment does not put an age 
limit on the neighboring farm. Outside 
of school hours, the child may work on 
the family farm or a neighboring farm, 
without regard to age. The age limita- 
tion begins to come in when he com- 
mutes. Then he may only commute, if 
he is over 12 years old, within 25 miles, 
with the consent of the parent. 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. When he goes 
to a farm beyond the farm adjacent to 
where he lives. 

Mr. JAVITS. The Senator is correct. 

Mr. MORSE. The Senator makes it 
even worse. As far as discriminatory 
practices are concerned, this means that 
in a farm community which has farm 
families with large numbers of children, 
the children under 12 can go across the 
road or down the road three or four 
farms, which are still neighboring farms, 
and they can work, and there is no re- 
striction. But if they live within 25 miles, 
and their parents tell them that they 
can go out and pick strawberries, and 
they happen to be 10 or 11 years old 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator has expired. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I yield 
myself 2 additional minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator is recognized for 2 minutes. 

Mr. MORSE. If they live 10 or 25 miles 
away, those parents cannot send them 
out to pick in the strawberry patch or 
pick up the apples or the pears, if they 
are under 12. 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. That is my 
understanding of the amendment. 

Mr. MORSE. That is why I say it is in 
conflict with the provisions of the Green 
amendment. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. 
President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. JAVITS. I yield 2 minutes to the 
Senator from New Jersey. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. The 
Green amendment deals with minimum 
wages, and those who are covered under 
this minimum wage bill. Is that cor- 
rect? 

Mr. MORSE. It also deals with who 
can work. Under the Green amendment, 
if one wanted to send the children into 
the strawberry patches or into the 
cherry orchards, and the children com- 
mute daily from their permanent resi- 
dence to the patch or the orchard. 

That was in direct response, may I 
say, to the demand in many States 

Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. I may 
be wrong, but I am sure that the Green 
amendment has nothing to do with re- 
stricting those who can work. It merely 
deals with who will be paid a minimum 
wage. 

Mr. MORSE. The Senator is just as 
dead wrong as he can be. The Javits 
amendment provides who can work, and 
the Green amendment the conditions un- 
der which a person can work. Under the 
Green amendment, the wage would be 
computed at piece rate. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. That 
is also in the Senate bill. 
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Mr. MORSE. As far as the minimum 
wage is concerned, the Green amendment 
only makes perfectly clear that children 
must be paid at a piece rate. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. The 
Senator is correct. 

Mr. MORSE. But the effect of the 
amendment considered with the prohibi- 
tion of the Javits amendment is to de- 
cide who can work and who cannot work. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Oh, 
no. I am sure that the Senator from 
Oregon is wrong. In fact, I would wager 
with the Senator from Oregon that if I 
am wrong, he would buy back the horse 
which I bought from him. 

Mr. MORSE. The Senator from New 
Jersey did not take good care of the 
horse. He ruined the horse. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. No greater penalty 
could be exacted than that. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. We 
will find out in conference who is wrong. 

Mr. MORSE. The Green amendment 
regulates wages and makes clear who can 
work. That was put in so that straw- 
berry pickers could work under the con- 
ditions provided in the bill. 

I have included this whole principle in 
my amendment. I go along with the 
Green amendment, and my amendment 
provides that there will not be the age 
restriction that the Senator from New 
York wants to impose. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I yield 
myself 1 minute to state to the Senate 
that I am very pleased to ask unanimous 
consent that Senator KucHEL may be 
joined as a sponsor of this amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. JAVITS. The distinguished Sen- 
ator from California introduced a bill 
in 1965 carrying almost exactly these 
words which we are seeking to put into 
the Fair Labor Standards Act today. He 
has had a long history of advocacy of 
this concept of preventing child labor 
in the fields, and I am delighted to wel- 
come him, with Senator WILLIAMs and 
myself to the sponsorship of the 
amendment, 

Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, I am 
honored to be associated with my good 
friend, the senior Senator from New 
York, in this legislation, the ends for 
which have been close to my heart in 
the political history in which I have 
been engaged in the Senate, and I hope 
that the Senate will shortly adopt the 
amendment. 

Mr. JAVITS. I thank my colleague. 

Mr. President, I am now prepared to 
yield back the time on the amendment. 

Mr. MORSE. I yield back my time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. All time 
having been yielded bacx 

Mr. PROUTY. Mr. President, I send 
to the desk an amendment in the nature 
of a substitute for the Javits amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. TAL- 
MADGE in the chair). The amendment 
will be stated. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

The Senator from Vermont [Mr. Proury] 
proposes to strike out everything on line 
14, page 43 to line 3, page 44, and insert 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
a parliamentary inquiry. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator will state it. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
will the clerk please read again what 
lines are stricken out? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair is trying to ascertain what the 
language of the amendment is. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I suggest 
the absence of a quorum. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. On 
whose time? 

Mr. JAVITS. The time to be charged 
to both sides. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I ask 


unanimous consent that the order for the 
quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that notwithstand- 
ing the yielding back of time, the time 
taken on the quorum call may be de- 
ducted from the time on the amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

The amendment of the Senator from 
Vermont [Mr. Proury] will be stated. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

In lieu of the matter proposed to be in- 
serted by Amendment No. 759 insert the fol- 
lowing: 

“(c)(1) The provisions of section 12 re- 
lating to child labor shal] not apply with 
respect to any employee employed in agricul- 
ture outside of school hours for the school 
district where such employee is living while 
he is so employed, or to any child 10 years 
of age or over employed as an actor or per- 
former in motion pictures, or theatrical pro- 
duction, or in radio or television production.” 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. How 
much time does the Senator yield to 
himself? 

Mr. PROUTY. I yield myself 10 min- 
utes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Vermont is recognized for 
10 minutes. 

Mr. PROUTY. Mr. President, this 
amendment will leave the child-labor 
provisions of the bill exactly as they were 
reported by the Committee on Labor and 
Public Welfare, except that it also pro- 
vides a provision which brings children 
under 10 years old in theatrical and 
television productions under the child- 
labor provisions of the Fair Labor Stand- 
ards Act. 

In other words, under my substitute 
amendment, children 9 years of age and 
younger cannot appear in theatrical pro- 
ductions, movies and television shows if 
the Secretary of Labor finds the condi- 
tions under which they work are oppres- 
sive. It is as simple as that. 

I can think of no group of children 
who are more highly exploited and sub- 
jected to greater tension and pressure 
than those who work in theaters under 
klieg lights for hours and hours under 
the intense heat and tension which pre- 
be in motion pictures, radio, and tele- 

n. 


It seems to me that these children, 
above all others, should be protected. 
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The law does not now cover children 
engaged in this type of work. That is all 
that my amendment would do. 

I wish to discuss briefly the amend- 
ment which has been offered by the dis- 
tinguished Senator from New York [Mr, 
Javits]. The senior Senator from New 
York is always eloquent and the argu- 
ments which he makes in support of posi- 
tions he wishes to take are usually logi- 
cal. However, I am afraid on this par- 
ticular occasion that objectivity has been 
cast to the four winds. 

It seems to me, Mr. President, that the 
amendment which has been suggested by 
the distinguished Senator from New York 
(Mr. Javits] is quite unrealistic. 

Mr. President, let us analyze this 
amendment rather carefully. We will 
find that a child of any age—4, 5, 6, and 
up—can be employed on his family’s 
farm. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Is the Senator speak- 
ing of the Javits amendment? 

Mr. PROUTY. Yes, under the Javits 
amendment. 

We will find that a child under 12 
may be employed on a “neighboring 
farm.” However, no one knows what 
the term “neighboring farm” means. Is 
it the next farm? Or is it one, two, or 
three farms away? This is not defined in 
the bill. We will also find that a child 
between 12 and 14, with his parents’ con- 
sent, can work on any farm within 25 
miles of his home. 

If he is a son of a migratory worker, 
however, he must be 14 or older to work 
with his parents.. Even with their con- 
sent and approval, he cannot work with 
them before he is 14. It seems to me that 
that is a completely unrealistic provision. 
I certainly am as much concerned about 
the problems of migratory labor as any- 
one else, but it is a fact of life that we 
have to have them, or at least we have to 
haye them at the present time. It is far 
better to have these youngsters working 
to earn something to supplement family 
income, rather than running loose when 
their folks are working in the fields. 

I think that the distinguished Senator 
from, New York recalls his days as a 
youngster on the streets of Manhattan. 
He remembers the exploitation of chil- 
dren and women in the plants in the 
great city. But we are not having sweat- 
shops on the farms under God’s heaven 
in America. It is good, healthy, out- 
door work and far better for youngsters 
than performing in theaters night after 
night, keeping late hours. 

I was in the National Theater last 
week. I saw “Annie Get Your Gun” with 
the inimitable Ethel Merman. There 
were four youngsters in the cast. I 
think the oldest one was perhaps 6 or 
7 years old. The little boy could not have 
been more than 5. He must have ar- 
rived at the theater around 7 o’clock— 
the ‘show started at 8:30 with all the 
time needed for makeup, and so forth— 
and the show ended at 11:30 p.m. That 
youngster and the other three with him 
were on stage at the beginning and when 
the show had ended. They probably did 
not get to bed before 1 o’clock or 2 CE So 
in the morning. 
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If that is not a life which is much 
more harmful and destructive to the 
normal development of those youngsters 
than working in a farmer’s field, then 
I do not know what is. 

I am sure that my distinguished 
friend from New York will recognize 
that fact. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Vermont yield for a 
question? 

Mr. PROUTY. I am happy to yield 
to the Senator from Illinois. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Under the Prouty 
amendment, would children under the 
age of 12 be permitted to work for any 
number of hours in agriculture? 

Mr. PROUTY. The law would be the 
same as it is now. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Would they not be 
permitted to work any number of hours 
under the Senator’s amendment? 

Mr. PROUTY. I believe that would 
be the case. They could not work, of 
course, during school hours. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. So that children, 5 
6, or 7 years old would have no limita- 
tion placed upon them as to the number 
of hours they could work? 

Mr. PROUTY. I think that is the 
case under present law and that would 
be true. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. And would be con- 
tinued under the Prouty amendment, 
would it not? 

Mr. PROUTY. That is true. This is 
the same under my amendment as under 
the committee-reported bill. When I 
was 13 years old, I had already done 
á man’s work, unloading hardwood logs 
from a barge. That was dangerous 
work. I certainly would not permit any 
child of mine to do that. 

Iam sure that every Senator here who 
was born on a farm worked at some 
time since he was 3 or 4 years old doing 
chores. I was not born on a farm, but 
I had to mow the lawn around my 
father’s house, and we did not have 
power mowers in those days. We had 
to push them. It was hard work. I 
also had to keep the woodbox filled. 
I had to do many other chores, which 
did not hurt me one bit. 

Kids working as migratory labor cer- 
tainly do not work under an ideal situa- 
tion. I hope that we can abolish that 
condition some day. However, they are 
far better off being with their parents. 
Perhaps their parents cannot work un- 
less they find someone who can take care 
of their children. It is far better to have 
the children working under the supervi- 
sion of their parents. 

I think that the suggestion that they 
are going to be working 16 to 18 hours 
a day is a little bit ridiculous. I do not 
believe there has ever been any evidence 
to suggest that anything of that nature 
has gone on, or is going on at the present 
time: Perhaps it did years ago. 

Thus, I think my amendment is high- 
ly desirable. We must recognize that it 
is far better for these kids to work out 
in the open air picking strawberries, 
raspberries, cherries, or anything of that 
nature. 

Why, years ago they used to close the 
schools in my State for fifth-grade chil- 
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dren so that they could go out and help 
pick apples. It did not hurt them one 
single bit. They earned some money 
and it was of advantage to the farmers 
and to the parents of the youngsters, 
particularly those in poor circumstances. 
This was done throughout Vermont dur- 
ing the depression in the 1930’s. 

Thus, in my judgment—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time 
of the Senator from Vermont has ex- 
pired. 

Mr. PROUTY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that I may proceed 
for 2 additional minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Vermont is recognized for 
2 additional minutes. 

Mr. PROUTY. Mr. President, in my 
judgment, we are not exploiting child 
labor under the bill as reported by the 
committee. This point was discussed at 
considerable length at the time. 

Mr. President, I modify my amend- 
ment by striking line 25 on page 43 and 
lines 1 through 3 on page 44. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, a point 
of order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from New York will state his 
point of order. 

Mr. JAVITS. As I understand it, a 
substitute could lie only to my amend- 
ment and not to the text of the bill it- 
self, is that not correct? 

Of course I have no desire to impede 
the Senator from Vermont, but it seems 
to me that if he wishes to strike any part 
of the bill, he can properly do that after 
my amendment has been acted on. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator’s point of order is well taken. 
‘The Senator from Vermont [Mr. 
Prouty] may not modify his amend- 
ment in accordance with his desire. 

Mr. PROUTY. Mr. President, I re- 
serve the remainder of my time. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. How 
much time does the Senator from New 
York yield himself? 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr, President, on time, 
the opposition is in a little anomalous 
situation. Let me suggest to the Senator 
from Texas that he control the time and 
yield me 5 minutes. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, I 
pae 5 minutes to the Senator from New 
York. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from New York is recognized for 
5 minutes. 

The Senate will first be in order. 

The Senator from New York may pro- 
ceed. 

Mr. JAVITS. Let the Senate be per- 
fectly clear on what is before it. The 
amendment of the Senator from Vermont 
has absolutely no relation whatever to 
my amendment. My amendment would 
seek to insert into the bill a child labor 
provision. The substitute of the Senator 
from Vermont would completely elimi- 
nate my amendment. He is against it. 
He takes the same position as the Senator 
from Oregon [Mr. Morse] and other 
Senators who oppose the amendment, 
except that the Senator from Vermont 
adds a new feature, namely, to eliminate 
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the employment of children as actors 
unless they are over 10 years of age. 

My amendment does not deal with that 
point at all. 

Mr. President, I have no desire to char- 
acterize anything personally. The Sena- 
tor from Vermont knows of my deep af- 
fection and regard for him. However, 
solely om the basis on procedure, his 
amendment is retaliatory. In other 
words, he says, “If you are going to pre- 
vail in your child labor amendment, then 
I am going to make it impossible for chil- 
dren to perform unless they are over 10 
years of age.” 

His amendment has nothing to do with 
the particular issue at hand. He says, 
“You have got to take that, if you are 
going to get yours.” 

That is what it comes down to, Mr. 
President. 

He says further, “If you carry the sub- 
stitute, you defeat your amendment be- 
cause the substitute expressly eliminates 
the agricultural child labor provision 
from this bill.” 

Thus, Mr. President, I do not believe 
that the Senate will be at all confused 
by that maneuver. In other words, it 
is another way of voting “no” to the 
amendment which the Senator from New 
Jersey [Mr. WILLIAMS], the Senator from 
California [Mr. KUCHEL], and I have 
proposed. 

As to the substantive point at issue— 
to wit, children working in the theater, 
this was discussed at great length in the 
committee. The committee happens to 
have a Senator of great distinction in 
the theater as one of its members; name- 
ly, the Senator from California [Mr. 
MurpHy]. When this matter was raised 
in committee, he was drawn immediately 
to his feet to say that there are no chil- 
dren he knows of in the United States 
who enjoy more advantages in terms 
of schooling and care, and so forth, than 
children in the theater, movies, televi- 
sion, and so forth. 

I think that is pretty common knowl- 
edge, anyway. The laws of the great 
States where most theatrical perform- 
ances take place cover these children 
very, very completely—New York, Cali- 
fornia—and I am sure it is also true of 
the District of Columbia. 

We have never had any complaint 
about it. We have never had any hear- 
ings on the subject. This matter has 
been strictly imported into the bill by 
this substitute amendment as a retalia- 
tory move. It can be characterized as 
nothing else but a retaliatory move. 

We know that some of the greatest 
talent developed in this country in the 
field of theatrical performances has been 
developed as very young children. It 
seems trite to mention Shirley Temple. 
She is an American institution. She de- 
veloped as a child performer. 

Thus, with all due respect which it de- 
serves, I really do not think that a great 
and extended harangue by me on this 
point is needed. It has been imported 
into the situation to add a retaliatory 
note to those who oppose my amendment. 

I do not think it is justified. I think 
my amendment should be fought out 
“Yes” or “No” on its merits. The sub- 
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stitute is a totally extraneous matter 
which only bedevils the issue. I trust the 
Senate will not allow dust to be thrown 
into its eyes.. Others have stood and 
fought for longer than I have on this is- 
sue and have accepted defeat in good 
sportsmanship. I feel the same way. 
However, I do not think it adds anything 
to the bill to add this amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Who 
yields time? 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I yield 
myself 2 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Oregon is recognized for 2 
minutes. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I should 
like to have the attention of the Senator 
from New York [Mr. Javrrs] and also 
of the Senator from California [Mr. 
KucHEL] in regard to the subject matter 
of this amendment. 

It is my understanding that years ago 
there was a very serious problem in the 
field of the arts as it related to the mat- 
ter of child labor; that at that time 
there was a failure on the part of the 
arts to give adequate protection to chil- 
dren who participated in the arts, 
whether on the stage or in other arts. 
Some of the problems dealt with juvenile 
musicians, as Senators will recall, as 
well as juveniles who performed on the 
stage. 

The whole theatrical profession, as 
à result of the public clamor, took steps 
to see to it that those children received 
protection. Within the arts they 
adopted safeguarding protections for 
those children. California is one of the 
leading States, if not the leading State, 
in this field, and that is why I asked the 
attention of the Senator from California 
while I made this statement. It is my 
information, and I think it is reliable, 
that California has seen to it that chil- 
dren in that field are protected with re- 
gard to their education and that the 
hours that they are required to perform 
are reasonable. 

We have had no evidence given to our 
committee showing that there is a prob- 
lem of abuse in this field. 

Therefore, in the absence of any evi- 
dence produced at the hearings as to the 
need for this amendment, I shall be in- 
clined to vote against the amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time 
of the Senator has expired. 

Mr. MORSE. I yield myself 2 addi- 
tional minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Oregon is recognized for 
2 additional minutes. 

Mr. MORSE. I shall oppose the 
amendment for that reason, but any 
time evidence can be submitted to me 
that there is need for protective legisla- 
tion, I shall support it. There is no need 
for legislation as proposed by the Prouty 
amendment, as has been pointed out in 
the arguments here, such as in connec- 
tion with the migrant families. There 
the problem is to provide protection to 
see to it that there can be better recrea- 
tional facilities, better educational fa- 
cilities, and better health assistance. 
The answer is not to deny those children 
the right to pick berries, cherries, ‘pears, 
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and whatnot in off-school hours, but the 
problem is for us to get busy and see to 
it that these boys and girls are given the 
opportunities necessary to get the educa- 
tion and the training necessary for them 
to end up in a better economic situation 
than their migrant parents. 

So I shall vote against the Prouty 
amendment, and I shall also vote against 
the Javits amendment, because, in my 
judgment, the Javits amendment does 
not deal with the real problem of doing 
something relating to the children of mi- 
grant workers. 

Mr. PROUTY. Mr. President, I yield 
myself 1 minute. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Vermont is recognized for 
1 minute. 

Mr.PROUTY. Mr. President, I offered 
the amendment just to point out, as the 
Senator from Oregon has suggested, the 
problems involved in the amendment of- 
fered by my friend the Senator from New 
York. I wanted to focus attention upon 
the shortcomings of that amendment and 
why it is completely unrealistic. 

Therefore, I withdraw my amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment of the Senator from Vermont 
is withdrawn. 

The question is on the amendment of 
the Senator from New York [Mr. Javits]. 
The yeas and nays have been 
ordered 

Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Out of 
whose time? 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the time may be 
charged to neither side for the quorum 
call. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, is this a 
quorum call? 

Mr. JAVITS. Yes, before a vote. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for the 
quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I yield 1 
minute on the bill to the Senator from 
California. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator has used all his time on the 
amendment. 

Mr. JAVITS. I yield 1 minute on the 
bill to the Senator from California. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from California is recognized 
for 1 minute. 

Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, I hope 
very much that the Senate will adopt 
this amendment. I think it is a tragedy 
that, as the bill comes before the Sen- 
ate, the only provision with respect to 
children below the age of 16 is that the 
Secretary of Labor may find the par- 
ticular type of work to be “particularly 


in the provisions of the bill so far as the 
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welfare of young children is concerned. 
We have offered an amendment which I 
hope may be accepted, adding a measure 
of protection for the very young. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that at this point there be inserted 
in the Recorp a summary of the State 
laws respecting child labor in agricul- 
ture. I ask this so that the Rrcorp will 
show clearly the situation now existing 
among the several States. 
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There being no objection, the sum- 
mary was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

CHILD LABOR AND SCHOOL ATTENDANCE 


Only 11 States, Puerto Rico, and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia specifically provide a mini- 
mum age for employment of children in agri- 
culture outside school hours; and 19 States, 
Puerto Rico, and the District of Columbia 
provide a minimum age for such work dur- 
ing school hours. The minimum ages in 
these 22 jurisdictions are: 


— — —ñ—ä — . O — — 


State Outside school hours and 
school vacations ! Spans 


During school hours! 


eee 


Alaska 111 
California 14 

Colorado. .... 

Connectic 

District of 

Flori No minimum age. 


14 (10 in coffee growing 
growing 


jak 10 (no minimum age for work in summer) 


1 In Connecticut the minimum age applies in an 


No minimum age. 
15 it under certain conditions), 
“a 14 if legally excused from school). 


14. 
16 (12 under certain conditions). 
è 1 (14 under certain conditions). 


15 
16 
14. 


th under certain conditions). 
14 under certain conditions), 


No minimum age if with parents consent; other- 18. 


Pe CREE SL TERA, 12 in certain work. 


wing industry after the director has determined that sufficient 


y k 
In Hawaii, minors 10 to 14 may work in the roc that an employer has an average of more than Id employees. 


adult labor is not available. In New York, chil 


f 
vegetables for not more than 4 hours a day DRA Wace rey, Paar ele eet oe eee 


n are accompanied by a parent or have the parent's consent, In Wisconsin, 


and outside school hours applies to employment 


4 p.m. when school is not in session if such chil- 
the minimum age of 12 during 


n cherry orchards, market gardening, gardening conducted or con- 


trolled by canning com es, and the cult, 
y 8 open ure of sugarbeets and cranberries, 


In Alaska, sc! 


gs are needed for family support may be employed during school hours. 


ance is required up to 16 wi 
Have ORDIT tie tele 98 ba p with certain exemptions. In California, minors 14 and over who 


The Colorado law ts the industrial commissioner to 


12 and over to be employed if legally excused from school, or 


mines such work is 
when a child is required to attend school, otherwise the 


14 or over who has completed the highest elemen 
Rico, minors 14 or 15 may work in nonhazardous employments if school atten 


In 13 other States a minimum age is set 
for employment in “any occupation” or “any 
business or service,” which could be in- 
terpreted to include work in agriculture. 
Of these, only Arkansas sets a minimum age, 
which is 14, for work both during and out- 
side school hours. In the remaining States, 
the minimum age applies to work during 
school hours only: 


The remaining 17 States clearly do not 
cover employment of children in agriculture 
either during or outside school hours: Ala- 
bama, Delaware, Georgia, Iowa, Kentucky, 
Louisiana, Michigan, Mississippi, New Hamp- 
shire, North Carolina, Oklahoma, Rhode 
Island, South Carolina, South Dakota, Ten- 
nessee, Washington, and West Virginia. 

Compulsory school attendance laws sup- 
plement the standards set under the child 
labor laws by requiring boys and girls to 
attend school to a certain age, usually to 16. 
In many States, however, these laws permit 
children under 16, or even under 14, to be ex- 
cused from school for work, including work 
in agriculture. 


t apaa èxemptions. The Florida law permits minors 
if use of poverty the industrial commission deter- 


necessary, or if recommended by a juvenile court judge. In Hawaii, the minimum age applies 
eis 14. The Pennsylvania law permits employment of a 


grade in his district upon proof of urgent need. In 
ce is not possible, 


The situation as it relates to children of 
migratory farmworkers is even more serious, 
because the school laws often do not apply 
to them, and even where the laws apply, their 
opportunities for school attendance are often 
very meager since the migrants travel from 
State to State. A few States, including Colo- 
rado, Michigan, New Jersey, Oregon, and 
Pennsylvania, have enacted laws providing 
for summer sessions especially for children 
of migratory farmworkers, or specifically en- 
couraging their attendance during the regu- 
lar sessions. 

Federal: Two Federal laws affect the em- 
ployment of children in agriculture. The 
Fair Labor Standards Act establishes a 16- 
year minimum age for agricultural employ- 
ment during school hours in connection with 
interstate or foreign commerce. Under the 
Sugar Act, if the producers are to obtain 
maximum benefits they may not employ 
children under 14, or permit those of 14 and 
15 to work more than 8 hours a day, in the 
cultivation or harvesting of sugarbeets or 
sugarcane, 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, a 
parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator will state it. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Is it the Prouty 
amendment or the Javits amendment 
which is before us for a vote? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It is the 
Javits amendment. The Prouty amend- 
ment was withdrawn. 

The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment of the Senator from New 
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York. The yeas and nays have been 
ordered, and the clerk will call the roll. 
The legislative clerk called the roll. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I announce 
that the Senator from Alaska [Mr. BART- 
LETT], the Senator from Tennessee [Mr. 
Bass], the Senator from Idaho [Mr. 
CHURCH], the Senator from Alaska [Mr. 
GRUENING], the Senator from Oklahoma 
[Mr. Harris], the Senator from Missouri 
[Mr. Lone], the Senator from Montana 
[Mr. METCALF], the Senator from Okla- 
homa [Mr. Monroney], the Senator from 
Maine [Mr. Muskre], and the Senator 
from Maryland [Mr. Typrncs] are absent 
on official business. 

I also announce that the Senator from 
Indiana [Mr. HARTKE] and the Senator 
from Arizona [Mr. HAYDEN] are neces- 
sarily absent. 

Mr. KUCHEL. I announce that the 
Senator from Utah [Mr. BENNETT] and 
the Senator from California [Mr. MUR- 
PHY] are absent because of illness. 

The Senators from Colorado [Mr. 
AlLorr and Mr. Dominick] are absent 
on official business. 

The Senator from Idaho [Mr. JORDAN] 
and the Senator from Wyoming [Mr. 
Simpson] are necessarily absent. 

If present and voting, the Senator 
from Utah [Mr. BENNETT], the Senator 
from Idaho [Mr. Jorpan], and the Sena- 
tor from Wyoming [Mr. Smuupson] would 
each vote “nay.” 

On this vote, the Senator from Colo- 
rado [Mr. Dominick] is paired with the 
Senator from California [Mr. MURPHY]. 

The result was announced—yeas 31, 
nays 51, as follows: 


[No. 224 Leg.] 
YEAS—31 
Boggs Javits Pastore 
Burdick Kennedy, Mass. Pell 
Case Kennedy, N.Y. Proxmire 
Clark Kuchel Ribicoff 
Dirksen McCarthy Saltonstall 
Dodd McGee Scott 
Douglas McGovern Smathers 
Fong McIntyre Williams, N.J. 
Gore Mondale Yarborough 
Hart Montoya 
Inouye Nelson 
NAYS—51 
Aiken Griffin Neuberger 
Anderson Hickenlooper Pearson 
Bayh Hill Prouty 
Bible Holland Randolph 
Brewster Hruska Ro n 
Byrd, Va. Jackson Russell, S.C. 
Byrd, W. Va. Jordan, N.C Russell, Ga. 
Cannon Lausche Smith 
Carlson Long, La. Sparkman 
Cooper Magnuson Stennis 
Cotton Mansfield Symington 
Curtis McClellan Talmadge 
Eastland Miller Thurmond 
Ellender Morse Tower 
Morton Williams, Del. 
n Young, N. Dak. 
Pulbright Mundt Young, Ohio 
NOT VOTING—18 
Allott Gruening Metcalf 
Bartlett Harris Monroney 
Bass Hartke M hy 
Bennett Hayden M e 
Church Jordan, Idaho Simpson 
Dominick ng, Mo. gs 
So Mr. Javits’ amendment (No. 759) 
was rejected. 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I move to 
reconsider the vote by which the amend- 
ment was rejected. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
I move to lay that motion on the table. 
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The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, I 
call up my amendment, No. 773, relating 
to the exemption of recreational hotels, 
and ask that it be stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chamber will come to order. After the 
Chamber is in order, the clerk will state 
the amendment. Let there be order in 
the Senate. 

The amendment will be stated. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

On page 40, line 25, after the comma insert 
the following: “including any hotel patron- 
ized by a majority of its guests primarily for 
recreational purposes,“ 

On page 41, line 3, strike out “average” 
and substitute “actual”. 

On page 41, line 3, strike out “six” and 
substitute “five”. 

On page 41, line 5, strike out “average” 
and substitute actual“. 

On page 41, line 5, strike out “six” and 
substitute “seven”. 


Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, I 
yield myself such time as I may need. 
I shall not need much time. 

This is a simple amendment. It was 
fully explained yesterday. The only 
addition in my amendment, which is 
offered as a substitute for the amend- 
ment of yesterday, arises from the issue 
that arose yesterday as to whether the 
amendment was being offered at the 
right place in the bill. I replied that it 
must be the right place because the 
manager of the bill in the House had 
told the distinguished Representative 
from Arizona that the word “recrea- 
tional” in section 201 included recrea- 
tional hotels. 

I took the matter to the experts in our 
drafting service, and they said that this 
is the proper place at which to offer the 
amendment. However, to make assur- 
ance doubly sure, it was suggested that 
after the word “recreational,” the fol- 
lowing language be inserted: 

Including any hotel patronized by a major- 
ity of its guests primarily for recreational 
purposes. 


Mr. President, Virginia has recrea- 
tional hotels that operate on a very 
expensive basis. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator will suspend until the Chamber 
is in order. The aids who have no busi- 
ness in the Senate Chamber will please 
leave. Senators who desire to confer 
will retire to the cloakroom. The pages 
will refrain from any conversation. Vis- 
itors in the gallery will refrain from any 
audible noise. 

The Senator may proceed. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, 
these recreational hotels are not com- 
petitive with commercial hotels in the 
cities. It is a physical impossibility to 
have a recreational hotel, within my 
meaning of the term, in a city. A typi- 
cal example is the Homestead Hotel, at 
Hot Springs, Va. 

That hotel has not only one golf course, 
it has three. It has 10 miles of restocked 
trout streams. It has a wonderful skeet 
range. It has wonderful swimming 
pools. It has bridle paths that wind in 
and out of all those beautiful mountains. 
It has one of the best stables of riding 
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horses in Virginia, and in the wintertime 
it has skiing. 

That is what I call a recreational hotel. 
And it is not cheap. One cannot stay 
there for less than $40 a day, and if he 
wants to splurge a little, he can pay $60 
a day and up. The hotel can only ac- 
commodate 600 people, but it now has a 
thousand employees to wait on those peo- 
ple. That costs real money. But it is the 
only enterprise in that little mountain 
county of Bath. 

In my home county of Rockbridge, 
there is a natural wonder called Natural 
Bridge, which many people go there to 
see. They have wonderful swimming 
there. They have a skating rink in the 
wintertime. They have a golf course. 
They have hiking trails through the 
beautiful Blue Ridge Mountains. 

They are not in competition with the 
commercial hotels, but they are in com- 
petition with resort and recreational ho- 
tels in Bermuda and other offshore is- 
lands. One can get to Bermuda and the 
offshore islands quicker in a jet piane 
than from New York to Hot Springs, Va., 
by train. The cost of operating a busi- 
ness in those places is far below ours. 

If we just keep pressing the costs up, 
it will not only affect the waiters who 
get good tips, but also all the other em- 
ployees necessary to operate a bona fide 
recreational hotel. 

This is the test: Over one-half of the 
people must come there for recreational 
purposes. That eliminates the city ho- 
tels, and it eliminates the convention ho- 
tels. It is recreational. 

I do not know how many hundreds of 
millions of dollars we have been spend- 
ing for recreational purposes. We have 
175 million acres of national forests 
which are being developed for recrea- 
tional purposes. We have 73 million acres 
of national parks. Yellowstone is the 
foremost national park in the world for 
recreational purposes. We spend mil- 
lions of dollars on trout hatcheries, Fed- 
eral and State, to stock the streams for 
recreational purposes. Recently, when 
I found that swimming pools of nearby 
military establishments were being used 
for the District of Columbia, excluding 
the military personnel from them for 2 
days of the week, I inquired how many 
swimming pools there are in the District 
of Columbia. There are 12 to 14 public 
swimming pools, and they say that they 
do not have nearly enough. 

The hotels have swimming pools. If 
one is rich and does not mind spending 
$40 to $60 a day, he can swim there and 
do other things. Not many of these 
hotels are left. We are proposing to 
make their competition with foreign- 
owned resort hotels easier. If these ho- 
tels are forced to increase rates above 
what they are now, our hotels will grad- 
ually lose patronage, and those who are 
employed will lose dollars. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. ROBERTSON. I yield. 

Mr. PASTORE, Is the Senator say- 
ing that a hotel that is affluent enough 
to charge a patron $60 a day cannot pay 
& worker $50 a week? Do I understand 
the Senator correctly? 
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Mr. ROBERTSON. That is not the 
issue at all. 

Mr. PASTORE. Well, what is the is- 
sue? 

Mr. ROBERTSON. The issue is that 
a great many people working at the ho- 
tels get tips, and these people will not 
be covered by this bill. The waiters, of 
course, are making about $150 a week, 
all of them colored boys. Nearly all the 
employees at this hotel, incidentally, are 
colored. None of them have been moved 
out, and I hope they are not. We are 
proud of the fact. They are all well 
trained, and all give good service. 

The hotels cannot increase the pay 
of everybody. Once they start paying 
@ man more than he is now getting, the 
salary of everybody above him must be 
raised. Make no mistake about that. 
Not many are involved here. 

I hope the distinguished manager of 
the bill will take this amendment to 
conference. 

I reserve the remainder of my time. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
I yield myself 742 minutes. 

Mr. President, this amendment intro- 
duces a new exemption into the bill that 
is not presently in the law. It is opposed 
by the Department of Labor, it is op- 
posed by the administration, and it is of 
necessity opposed by the managers of 
the bill. We fought this matter out 
thoroughly in the subcommittee and in 
the full committee. 

Under the bill now before the Senate, 
hotels for the first time are brought un- 
der the coverage of the minimum wage 
law, but there is no requirement for 
overtime. If an employee works 12 
hours a day, he gets the straight wages. 
There is no requirement that he receive 
time and one-half for overtime. 

The proposed amendment would ex- 
pand the exemption in this section for 
amusement or recreational establish- 
ments. We have an exemption in the 
bill for amusement parks. But this 
amendment would expand that language 
by excluding hotels under the definition 
“patronized by a majority of its guests 
primarily for recreational purposes,” and 
it would revise the seasonal test for these 
recreational establishments by providing 
that during the low 5 months, the aver- 
age receipts could not exceed one-quar- 
ter of the annual receipts. Under the 
present bill, the receipts for the low 6 
months could not exceed one-third of 
the annual receipts. It would change 
the test for the seasonal nature of the 
operation. 

The express inclusion of hotels in this 
exemption, together with the relaxation 
of the test of seasonability, would 
broaden the exemption considerably 
beyond that which was worked out in 
hearings and many days of debate in the 
subcommittee and many days of debate 
in the full committee. It poses adminis- 
trative problems that the administrators 
of this law, the wage and hour people, 
do not want cast upon them. 

The proposed amendment refers to 
guests being at the hotel primarily for 
recreational purposes. 

Many men who attend conventions at 
hotels take their wives with them. The 
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wives do not participate in the conven- 
tion, and are there for recreational pur- 
poses, and the husband is there for busi- 
ness purposes. There are bar conven- 
tions and medical conventions at which 
the members attend seminars and meet- 
ings. On their income tax returns, they 
claim the cost of attending these con- 
ventions as a business expense. If a 
convention were to be held in the moun- 
tains, and the hotel were to say that it 
is a recreational hotel only, and guests 
were there for business and wanted to 
deduct the expenses on their income tax 
returns, confusion would occur between 
the minimum-wage laws and other laws. 

I believe we would open more Pan- 
dora’s boxes with the proposed amend- 
ment than we could possibly close. 

As to the factual application, census 
data indicate a trend for resort hotels 
to operate for longer periods of time 
each year. That is because in hot areas 
air conditioning has been developed. 
Also, some southern hotels are now 
manufacturing artificial snow for skiing 
and are installing ski lifts. 

Since 1958, the number of hotels and 
motels has increased by 10 percent, but 
the number operating less than 9 months 
has decreased by about 10 percent. 
Newspaper advertisements in the travel 
sections of the newspapers show that in 
the Miami area and in other southern 
beach vacation areas resort hotels are 
now open the year round. We heard 
much about that during the debate in 
connection with the airlines strike. We 
were told that Miami hotels were suf- 
fering in the summertime because of a 
discontinuance of airline traffic. 

The Department of Labor’s survey 
showed that the average straight-time 
hourly rate of pay for nonsupervisory 
employees in resort hotels and motels 
having $250,000 or more in annual sales 
was $1.25 an hour in June 1963. That 
rate has gone up. The rate in some ho- 
tels of that size, except for tipped em- 
ployees, is above that wage. Nontipped 
employees were paid an average rate of 
$1.38 an hour; tipped employes, 78 
cents an hour. 

So the rate would apply only to tipped 
employees rather than to nontipped. 

The minimum rate in hotels would 
start next year at $1 an hour only. The 
average is far above that rate already, 
except for tipped employees in hotels 
such as that described by the Senator 
from Virginia, where tipped employees 
are getting $150 a week now. Certainly 
such a hotel would not be affected, be- 
cause the earnings are far above the 
minimum wage of $1 an hour for a 40- 
hour week, 8 hours a day. 

The fact that there is no overtime re- 
quirement in the bill is of benefit to 
hotels, so we believe we have reason to 
feel that we have taken care of their in- 
sent and those of their employees, as 
The percentage of employees working 
over 40 hours a week in a resort hotel 
with an annual gross income of $250,000 
was 72 percent. It might work a hard- 
ship if we had overtime on that, but there 
is no overtime. ‘Thirty-two percent of 
the employees worked exactly 48 hours a 
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week. Six percent worked over 48 hours 
a week. 

Mr. President, I recommend, on behalf 
of the committee, that the amendment 
not be accepted. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, the 
Senator from Virginia has had a knowl- 
edgeable interest in the subject pre- 
sented. I know of his desire to help at 
least one hotel that he feels falls in this 
category in old Virginia. We have a 
hotel that in some particulars would fall 
within that same classification in West 
Virginia. There are other hotels that, in 
a sense, are what we call remote. But 
today the remoteness of a hotel is not 
what it was 10, 15, 20, or 25 years ago with 
our forms of transportation, with sched- 
uled airlines and charter airline flights 
coming into these areas, and with im- 
provement of roads, and in some in- 
stances a partial service by rail. We 
note what the Senator from Texas has 
correctly said: that these hotels are be- 
coming year-round operations rather 
than, as formerly, operations on a sea- 
sonal basis. 

The Senator from Texas [Mr. Yar- 
BOROUGH] will recall that I discussed such 
hotels at some length in the subcommit- 
tee and in the full committee because I 
felt that it was important to consider the 
hotels and the resort areas that might 
fall into such a category. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 744 
minutes which the Senator from Texas 
yielded to himself has expired. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
I yield 214 minutes, or such time as the 
Senator may desire. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator is recognized for additional time. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, in a 
desire to be helpful in such a manner as 
would be helpful generally in the restau- 
rant and hotel industry, I offered the 
amendment to raise tip credit from 45 
percent to 50 percent, as we will note on 
page 13 of the report. The Senator 
from Texas will recall that this was 
done. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. Les. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. That was done be- 
cause here, in a real sense, there is the 
partnership between the employer and 
the employee; and we are helping the 
partnership to operate by being fair to 
the employee in connection with tips. 

I shall read from the report: 

The bill’s tip provisions provide enough 
flexibility to account for a practice as in- 
consistent as tipping. 


I shall read further: 

It should also be noted that at present 
“wages” include the reasonable cost of board, 
lodging, and other facilities customarily pro- 
vided by the employer to his employees, 


As the Senator from Virginia and the 
Senator from Texas well know, in the 
resort-type hotels in what were once re- 
mote mountainous areas, and even per- 
haps along the shoreline in New Eng- 
land, a considerable number of the em- 
ployees stay on the property. This is 
not true of a city hotel, because the em- 
ployees live in their own apartments or 
houses. So we have included this provi- 
sion, which helps with reasonable allow- 
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by the hotel. 

In committee, the Senator from 
Vermont also was conscious of this prob- 
lem as it affected his State, as were other 
Senators. 

I feel that as to the amendment which 
I offered, and which was accepted, pro- 
viding an increase in tip credit from 45 
percent to 50 percent, and considering 
the reasonableness of an allowance for 
lodging and food being included as 
wages, the committee has been emi- 
nently fair. I wish to say this to the 
Senator from Virginia, who has his 
amendment on the floor of the Senate 
for consideration. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
I thank the distinguished Senator from 
West Virginia for his fine contribution 
in clarifying this matter. 

As stated by him, his amendment was 
accepted in committee to help to clarify 
this matter and to improve the status of 
all hotels. At that time we discussed 
White Sulphur Springs, an area which 
provides similar facilities. We discussed 
resorts in the areas of the beaches and 
mountains. In response to the request of 
the distinguished Senator from West 
Virginia [Mr. RANDOLPH], this clarifica- 
tion was written into the report. 

A question arose as to resort hotels. 
Many employees living on the premises 
receive lodging and benefits from other 
facilities. The hotels furnish laundry, 
meals, and lodging. Those are the three 
most commonly furnished facilities. All 
of that is counted as a part of the wages 
earned. 

With the clarification as noted by the 
Senator, we have a reasonable bill in this 
regard. 

Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield 3 minutes to me? 

Mr. YARBOROUGH, I yield 3 minutes 
to the Senator from Florida. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Florida is recognized for 3 
minutes. 

Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, I 
support the amendment offered by the 
distinguished Senator from Virginia. 
However, my concern is not with the 
large hotels: The Fontainebleau, Hot 
Springs, Greenbrier, the Eden Roc, or 
other big hotels in my State or any other 
State, They are more than prepared to 
take care of themselves. 

What concerns me most is the mar- 
ginal hotel or the marginal motel which 
heretofore has not had to conform to or 
wrestle with the provisions of the Federal 
Fair Labor Standards Act or the mini- 
mum wage law. It is this general mar- 
ginal group that worries me. 

I understand that if they have gross 
income of less than $250,000 a year they 
are not covered. But an establishment 
having a $250,000 gross business a year 
would be covered. That is not a large 
amount for a hotel or a motel—cer- 
tainly not for a hotel. If they had a 
$300,000 business and only a $5,000 net 
profit, they would fall under the pro- 
visions of the present bill. 

I fear that we are going to bring about 
greater difficulty for this small, mar- 
ginal type of hotel and motel. All that 
we would do would be to make it possi- 
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ble for big hotels and big chains to get 
bigger. For the small will have to sell 
out—become victims of the merger wave. 
We hear much discussion in the Senate 
about wanting to help small business 
people. Yet we pass laws, the end re- 
sult of which is that the small man, the 
marginal man cannot compete. What 
does he have to do? He has to sell toa 
bigger business. The result is that the 
big chains get bigger and bigger, while we 
in Congress talk about helping the small 
businessman. The small businessman 
has to compete, so what does he do? He 
has to get rid of his employees and go to 
automation. On top of the difficulty he 
is first faced with, he finds that the em- 
ployees do not like it, and they begin to 
lose their jobs. That is why most of the 
mail that I have had from the State of 
Florida—where a large number of hotels 
and motels operate under the minimum 
wage law—comes from the employees; it 
does not come from the owners of the 
hotels—and the employees of hotels and 
motels do not want this extension. The 
employees say they are finally going to 
be included, that they are finally going 
to lose their jobs. Thus, it is for that 
reason I would like to think that the 
Senate—it will not—but I would like to 
think the Senate would support the 
amendment of the able Senator from 
Virginia. I believe that the time has 
come when we must not continue to in- 
ject Federal control and Federal stand- 
ards into every facet of our national 
life—large or small. The large ones can 
take care of themselves. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time 
of the Senator from Florida has expired. 

Mr. SMATHERS. But in the little 
ones, the small hotels and the small 
motels, the employees will be the ones 
who will be most grievously injured—for 
they will lose their jobs. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
I yield myself 2 minutes in opposition to 
the amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Texas is recognized for 2 
minutes. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
something has been said about the small 
motel and the small hotel. 

When I drive home to Texas from 
Washington every year, I spend at least 
1 night in the valley of Virginia, the 
State represented by the distinguished 
Senator from Virginia [Mr. ROBERTSON], 
1 night going and 1 night coming back. 
There is one motel I have always stayed 
in. It has about 20 rooms. I remember 
one time that the Senator from Mis- 
sissippi [Mr. EasTLAND] was staying there 
when I arrived, and on another occasion 
. Senator from Virginia was staying 

ere. 

Counting up a hotel or motel with 50 
rooms rented at $10 a room per night— 
that is about what they charge—and 
based upon the fact that those rooms are 
rented every night for 365 days in the 
year, the gross income would be $182,500. 
That motel, therefore, would never come 
under the law, as the next year the gross 
income must be over half a million dol- 
lars before the law would apply. 

After 2 more years, then it is dropped 
to $250,000. Thus, if they had 50 rooms 
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at $10 a room per night—and, of course, 
it could be raised, it could be more than 
$10, or say there were 40 rooms at $10 
per room per night—this law would not 
apply to that size hotel or motel. The 
small operators will not be affected. 

Mr. SMATHERS. About how long 
does the Senator think this law will be 
kept to the limitation of $250,000? 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. A long, long 
time. 

Mr. SMATHERS. Is the Senator go- 
ing to give us the benefit of his assurance, 
that so long as he is a Senator that 
that limitation will not be lowered? 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. I cannot tell 
what Congress might do, even next 
January. Things change. Sometimes 
Congress does not wait 2 years. 

Mr. SMATHERS. That is exactly the 
problem. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time 
of the Senator from Texas has expired. 

Who yields time? 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, I 
yield myself 2 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Virginia is recognized for 2 
minutes. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, in 
attempting to make a fair appraisal of 
new proposals, I am handicapped by two 
things: First, I was here when some of 
these proposals were first suggested. 
Second, I have a painfully good memory. 

I can recall, in the early proposals, that 
the proponents admitted what they were 
going to do to usin the end. We hada 
long debate when the wage-hour bill was 
first discussed. No one ever dreamed 
that it would apply to agriculture. No 
one ever dreamed that it would apply to 
hotels or motels. But, first one and then 
the other thing gets coming in, and now 
we bring in 1.5 to 2 million new workers. 
We cut down on the pulpwood. Even- 
tually, they will all be covered, as the 
distinguished Senator from Florida [Mr. 
SMaTHERS] stated on yesterday, that 
while we are putting a few farmers in 
now, the precedent has been set and 
eventually all farmers will be covered. 

We know that the Machinists Union 
have said, “$4 an hour is not enough 
for us.” 

We know that the skilled workers in 
the United Automobile Workers Union 
have said, “$4 an hour is not enough 
for us.” 

Who is to say, when the $1.60 minimum 
wage becomes effective, and if, in the 
meantime, skilled workers will be getting 
$4, $5, or $6 per hour, that they will not 
be saying, “$1.60 an hour is not enough 
for us.” 

Mr. President, this bill is inflationary 
because every time we put the bottom 
man up, the man above him will de- 
mand equality of treatment. If the bot- 
tom man gets 50 cents an hour more, 
then the man above him will want 75 
cents an hour more. 

Mr. RUSSELL of Georgia. Mr. Presi- 
dent will the Senator from Virginia 
yield? 

Mr. ROBERTSON. I am hapy to yield 
to the Senator from Georgia. 

Mr. RUSSELL of Georgia. ‘The Sena- 
tor knows that over the years there has 
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been a certain level or differential be- 
tween people engaged in different kinds 
of work, and that each level is deter- 
mined to maintain that differential. 
Thus, we cannot raise the man on the 
bottom without escalating all the way 
to the top to make adjustments or a 
greater wage proportionately. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. The Senator is 
correct. I will admit that the Senator 
from West Virginia has got some soften- 
ing provisions in here with his 50-cent 
tips, and living on the premises 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator from Virginia has 
expired. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, I 
yield myself 2 more minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Virginia is recognized for 
2 more minutes. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, we 
are setting a precedent. I have been a 
Senator long enough to know what prec- 
edents do, once they have been estab- 
lished. I hope that Senators will not 
lose sight of that fact. Let me remind 
them of the maxim my grandfather used 
to recite: 

The tendency of everything is to be more 
50. 


Just get one of these programs started, 
and they will never end. I was in the 
House when social security was first 
enacted. Who said that would ever in- 
clude medicare at that time? No one 
ever dreamed of that. And we are not 
through yet with medicare by any means, 
because there is a sleeper in it which is 
going to be implemented one day, which 
will include everyone. All our citizens 
will come under the program sooner or 
later. 

They will all come under the medicare 
program sooner or later. Every time we 
expand a program and take in more, we 
lay the foundations for future expendi- 
tures. 

Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Virginia yield? 

Mr. ROBERTSON. We are in com- 
petition, as I say, with Bermuda and the 
offshore hotels in the Caribbean operat- 
ing way below us. Fortunately for Ber- 
muda, it still operates under a system 
of private enterprise. The authorities 
do not try to regulate everything. In 
this country, we are moving more and 
more into the field of regulation, but itis 
a regulation based primarily of manage- 
ment and not of labor. Of course, our 
previous private enterprise system pre- 
supposed that the Government would be 
the umpire to see that the game was 
played fairly. i 

Iam now happy to yield to the Senator 
from Florida. 

Mr. SMATHERS. The Senator men- 
tions Bermuda. Of course, there is a 
great deal of competition between the 
State of Florida and Bermuda. Many 
people coming to Florida also go on to 
the Caribbean, and to the Bahama 
Islands. 

Would not the Senator agree that one 
of the net effects of this proposal as now 
written, would be to hurt our balance of 


payments position? 
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Mr. ROBERTSON. I think that is a 
feature. I think that it will hurt our re- 
sorts, recreation facilities, hotels and 
motels. Therefore, I was disappointed 
when the Senator in charge of the bill did 
not think it fitted. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time 
of the Senator from Virginia has expired. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, if 
any other Senator wishes more time on 
behalf of the amendment, I shall be glad 
to yield it. 

Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Virginia yield me 2 
minutes? 

Mr. ROBERTSON. I yield 2 minutes 
to the Senator from Florida. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Florida is recognized for 2 
minutes. 

Mr. SMATHERS. I think everyone 
would agree that probably the most dan- 
gerous economic condition and the worst 
economic factor which faces our country 
today is inflation. We are all talking 
about it. Yet, at the very time the fires 
of inflation are burning very brightly, I 
think all Senators will agree that what 
we are doing now is getting ready to 
pass a bill which will, in effect pour gaso- 
line on the flames. 

What are we doing if we don’t amend 
this bill? We will be raising the base 
of nearly everyone’s—at least 7 million 
new workers—base pay. When we do 
that, all those who work above the man 
at the bottom will want to maintain that 
difference that now exists above the man 
at the bottom. We will be increasing 
wages all over the Nation. 

Thus, we will contribute to inflation 
which we are all talking about and try- 
ing to fight. We will be contributing to 
it by passing this kind of bill. 

Further, we do not really do the em- 
ployees any good because by having in- 
flation we diminish the value of the 
dollar. 

We have not heard a great deal from 
employees, who state they want this par- 
ticular legislation. We find the people 
included do not want it although the 
bureaucrats want it because they will 
have more jobs open for them to admin- 
ister, but the employees of hotels and 
motels are not asking for this particular 
kind and character of bill. 

In addition to that, as I said a moment 
ago in my remarks to the Senator from 
Virginia, we are encouraging another 
error, a grievous error, to creep into our 
economic system, in that we are encour- 
aging a greater imbalance of payments. 
Hotels are being built in the Caribbean 
and in Bermuda, and they are saying to 
our people, “Do not stop in Miami, or 
Florida, or Virginia, or other places in 
the United States, but come to these out- 
of-the-way places.” So overseas people 
spend their money out of the United 
States, and we continue to see a worsen- 
ing of our balance-of-payments deficit. 

It seems to me this is not the time to 
do it; this is not the place to do it. We 
have a high rate of wages in this country, 
and I am delighted that we have, but 
let us not force this on people who do 
not want it, particularly when the effect 
will be an increasing bureaucracy, a 
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heated up inflation, and a worsening of 
our balance-of-payments deficit. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
I yield 2 minutes to the Senator from 
West Virginia [Mr. RANDOLPH]. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from West Virginia is recognized 
for 2 minutes. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, I 
had not desired to speak a second time on 
this subject, because I have been involved 
in this bill as reported out of committee, 
but when my colleagues begin to speak 
about the philosophy of the Fair Labor 
Standards Act and state that what it has 
done has not been good for the United 
States of America, I think of necessity I 
must speak in reply. 

Why did the Fair Labor Standards Act 
come into being in 1938? It was enacted 
because of the substandard wages which 
were paid in the United States of Amer- 
ica, and the excessively long hours work- 
ers had to toil and the tragic conditions 
under which millions of men, women and 
children were working. 

I recall the days when, in testimony be- 
fore the Labor Committee of the House, 
there were those segments who said that 
the Fair Labor Standards Act would be 
injurious to business and industry in this 
country. 

Business and industry have not been 
injured by the original act, nor by the 
amendments to that act, nor will they be 
injured by the pending amendments to 
the Fair Labor Standards Act. 

I think it is important to realize that 
the take-home pay of men and women in 
business and industry in the United 
States today is greater than it has ever 
been in the history of the country. And 
on the industry side, profits and produc- 
tivity continue to rise. To say that we 
are fanning the flames of inflation, that 
we will be destroying the economic base 
of our country through the passage of 
such an act, is not a fact. The history 
proves otherwise. 

Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield me 2 minutes? 

Mr. ROBERTSON. I yield 2 minutes 
to the Senator from Florida. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Florida is recognized for 2 
minutes. 

Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, I do 
not want to be put in the position of 
having stated I have never voted for the 
Fair Labor Standards Act, because I 
have. My statement was that this ex- 
tension of the act to include 7 million 
new employees is not the proper time to 
do it now. I have not made any criti- 
cism of the effect that the Fair Labor 
Standards Act has had on General Mo- 
tors, or Ford Motor Co., or general in- 
dustry, or even mining. I am merely 
saying that the amendment of the act 
introduced at this time is not timely. 
Surely we all recognize that we have in- 
fiation. Surely every Senator recognizes 
that if we raise the wage of certain 
groups of employees, we will contribute 
to inflation. Surely the Senator from 
West Virginia recognizes that if we con- 
tribute to inflation, the value of the dol- 
lar is cheapened. When that is done, we 
do not help the employee. 
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So far as the overall philosophy of the 
Fair Labor Standards Act is concerned, 
I do not want to see the statement at- 
tributed to me that I am opposed to it. 
I am opposed to the extension of it to 
others at this time because it will con- 
tribute to inflation and to our balance- 
of-payments deficit. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield me 2 minutes? 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. I yield 2 
minutes to the Senator from West 
Virginia 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from West Virginia is recognized 
for 2 minutes. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. It would not be the 
desire of the Senator from West Virginia 
to misinterpret the words of my friend 
from Florida. I think a reading of the 
Recorp will not show what he has indi- 
cated. I do not say how he has voted or 
what his philosophy is; I only apply my 
statement to what we are considering 
here today. I well remember that we 
heard the same arguments made in 
1938——— 

Mr. SMATHERS. Did we have infla- 
tion in 1938? 

Mr. RANDOLPH. I will not say when 
we had or did not have inflation, but the 
inflation of today is not nearly what it 
was a few years ago, under another ad- 
ministration—and I am not going to get 
into politics at this moment (laughter) — 
but I do desire to say that the arguments 
against the Fair Labor Standards Act 
originally and at all points when it has 
been amended have been the same 
arguments. 

I felt it necessary, in good conscience 
and good humor, to point out that I felt 
the basic philosophy of the Fair Labor 
Standards Act was sound. 

The Senator from Virginia has indi- 
cated he does not feel the philosophy of 
the Fair Labor Standards Act has been 
helpful to the country. I accord to him 
his sincerity in what he believes, as I ac- 
cord to the Senator from Florida his 
sincerity in his belief; but there must be 
an indication here that, by and large, 
Congress, in passing the legislation and 
in extending the legislation is doing what 
is helpful to America. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, I 
yield back my time. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, I 
yield back my time. 

Mr. President, I ask for the yeas and 
nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amendment 
of the Senator from Virginia. All time 
on the amendment has been yielded back. 
The yeas and nays have been ordered, 
and the clerk will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk called 
the roll. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I announce 
that the Senator from Alaska [Mr. BART- 
LETT], the Senator from Tennessee [Mr. 
Bass], the Senator from Idaho [Mr. 
CuurcH], the Senator from Alaska [Mr. 
GRUENING], the Senator from Oklahoma 
(Mr. Harris], the Senator from New 
York [Mr. KENNEDY], the Senator from 
Missouri [Mr. Lone], the Senator from 
Montana [Mr. METCALF], the Senator 
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from Oklahoma [Mr. Monroney], and 
the Senator from Maine [Mr. MUSKIE] 
are absent on official business. 

I also announce that the Senator from 
Indiana [Mr. HARTKE], the Senator from 
Arizona IMr. HAYDEN], the Senator from 
Minnesota [Mr. McCartuy], and the 
Senator from Georgia [Mr. RUSSELL] are 
necessarily absent. 

I further announce that, if present and 
voting, the Senator from Alaska [Mr. 
BARTLETT], the Senator from Alaska [Mr. 
GRUENING], the Senator from New York 
[Mr. KENNEDY], and the Senator from 
Missouri [Mr. Lone] would each vote 
“nay.” 

Mr. KUCHEL. I announce that the 
Senator from Utah [Mr. BENNETT] and 
the Senator from California [Mr. 
MurpHy] are absent because of illness. 

The Senators from Colorado [Mr. 
ALLoTT and Mr. Dominick] are absent 
on official business. 

The Senator from Idaho [Mr. JORDAN] 
and the Senator from Wyoming [Mr. 
Srmpson] are necessarily absent. 

If present and voting, the Senator from 
Colorado [Mr. Dominick], the Senator 
from Utah [Mr. BENNETT], the Senator 
from Idaho [Mr. Jorpan], the Senator 
from California [Mr. MurPHY], and the 
Senator from Wyoming [Mr. SIMPSON] 
would each vote “yea.” 

The result was announced—yeas 31, 
nays 49, as follows: 


[No. 225 Leg.] 
YEAS—31 
Byrd, Va. Hill Russell, S.C 
Carlson Holland tt 
Cotton Hruska Smathers 
Curtis Jordan, N.C Sparkman 
Dirksen Long, La, Stennis 
Eastland McClellan Talmadge 
Ellender McIntyre Thurmond 
Ervin Miller Tower 
Fannin Moss Young, N. Dak. 
Fulbright Mundt 
Hickenlooper Robertson 
NAYS—49 
Aiken Hart Pastore 
Anderson Inouye Pearson 
Bayh Jackson Pell 
Bible Javits Prouty 
Boggs Kennedy, Mass. Proxmire 
Brewster Kuchel Randolph 
Burdick Lausche Ribicoff 
Byrd, W. Va Magnuson Saltonstall 
Cannon Mansfield Smith 
Case McGee Symington 
Clark McGovern Tydings 
Cooper Mondale Williams, N.J. 
Dodd Montoya Williams, Del 
Douglas Morse Yarborough 
Fong Morton Young, Ohio 
Gore Nelson 
Griffin Neuberger 
NOT VOTING—20 

Allott Harris Metcalf 
Bartlett Hartke Monroney 
Bass Hayden Murphy 
Bennett Jordan, Idaho Muskie 
Church Kennedy, N.Y. Russell, Ga, 
Dominick Long, Mo. Simpson 

McCarthy 

So Mr. RosertTson’s amendment was 

rejected. 


Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, I 
am opposed to this fair labor standards 
bill because I think it will be self-defeat- 
ing in its effects. I am afraid it will 
stimulate the forces of inflation that are 
causing the cost of living to soar, and 
that in the end it will deprive many un- 
skilled workers of jobs they otherwise 
could obtain. 
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You cannot push up the minimum 
wage rates in any line of work without 
creating pressure to raise those above the 
minimum. For that reason, this bill will 
tend to wipe out the guidelines the ad- 
ministration has been trying to adhere 
to on wages. 

The inclusion of 390,000 agricultural 
workers will, I believe, only lead to fur- 
ther mechanization of farms, with a re- 
sulting loss in job opportunities. 

And, as was pointed out by Senator 
HoLLAxp, it is a forerunner of a move 
to apply the minimum wage to all farm- 
workers, to be followed, of course, by 
their unionization. 

More and more the Government is 
encroaching upon a rather unique and 
vital principle of our representative de- 
mocracy—private enterprise. The fram- 
ers of our Constitution in embodying 
private enterprise in that great docu- 
ment intended that the Government 
would be only an umpire of fair play be- 
tween management and labor. The 
pending bill is an evidence of a modern 
trend in the direction of a managed 
economy—a poor substitute for private 
enterprise and doomed to failure when 
it controls management but not labor. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the names of 
the distinguished senior Senator from 
Florida [Mr. HoLLAND] and the distin- 
guished junior Senator from Colorado 
{Mr. Dominick] be added as cosponsors 
of my amendment No. 761. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I call 
up my amendment No. 761 and ask that 
it be stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The assistant legislative clerk read as 
follows: 

On page 44, before the semicolon in line 
24, insert a comma and the following: “Or 
in the processing of sugar beets, sugar beet 
molasses, sugar cane, or maple sap, into 
sugar (other than refined sugar) or syrup”, 


Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, my 
amendment to the committee bill would 
provide for an exemption from overtime 
for sugar mills similar to that provided 
in the bill for cotton gins. 

In order to explain why this exemption 
is needed, I must review with you the 
paraa of the sugarcane processing oper- 
ation. 

The processing of cane is a highly sea- 
sonal operation. It starts as soon as the 
sucrose content of the cane reaches 11.5 
to 12 percent, which is generally about 
the 10th to the 15th of October. Actu- 
ally, growers would prefer to delay har- 
vest longer to allow the sucrose content 
to reach its maximum. However, this 
is impossible if mill facilities are to be 
used to a maximum—and because of the 
ever-present danger of excessive rain- 
fall which bogs down the harvest oper- 
ation. 

The harvest season continues until the 
first major freeze. This may occur in 
December. If farmers are lucky, the 
first major freeze may be in January. 
When the first major freeze hits, the 
sucrose begins to change its chemical na- 
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ture—in effect, to sour. Some sugar- 
cane is harvested for a few days after 
the first major :reeze but this is in the 
nature of a salvage operation, and the 
recoverable sucrose is reduced, and with- 
in a relatively short time, all harvest 
operations cease. 

As the sugarcane is harvested, it is 
delivered to the sugar mill where it is 
converted into raw sugar. The cane 
must be processed within about 24 hours 
after delivery to the mill. Otherwise, 
the sucrose content changes in form and 
cannot be recovered. 

When the milling season starts until it 
is finished, the effort to get cane har- 
vested and milled is a struggle that in- 
volves the whole community. Farmers 
and farmworkers work from dawn to 
dusk 7 days a week, unless excessive 
rainfall bogs the harvest operation down. 
The mills work 24 hours a day, 7 days a 
week a handle the cane as it is delivered. 

The crucial problem in this annual 
battle is labor supply. Both farmers and 
mills need seasonal workers at the same 
time. This involves recruiting all the 
local labor supply—small farmers, mem- 
bers of farm families and others—in the 
cane-producing area and in surrounding 
communities. 

A sugar mill has two distinct groups of 
employees. First is the skilled worker 
and supervisory people who are em- 
ployed the year around, even though for 
substantial periods during the year, 
there is comparatively little work to be 
performed. Second, is the seasonal work 
force that is employed for periods of a. 
few weeks up to 244 months. 

I do not see any way for this operation 
to proceed on an efficient basis except by 
working long hours during the harvest. 
and milling season. Even though mills. 
would want to reduce the weekly work 
period, a sufficient work force of either 
skilled or seasonal workers is simply not 
available in the area. 

To impose on this arrangement a re- 
quirement that overtime must be paid 
after 48 hours or after 52 hours would be 
highly disruptive. The cost of the mills 
and to farmers would be excessive. At 
present, a farmer is paid on a 60-40 
share basis for the sugar that is sold 
after processing. The farmer receives 
60 percent and the mill 40 percent. Any 
increase in operating costs to the mills 
reflects an increased cost to the farmer. 
The share of the proceeds from the raw 
sugar will be less to the farmer due to 
the increase in operating costs brought 
about by increased. wages at the mill 
evel. 

In the short run, some people—those 
who were paid the overtime wage— 
would be benefited, 

But this would be a short-run situa- 
tion. The costs of overtime would be so 
heavy that mills would have no alterna- 
tive but to make heavy investments in 
labor-saving technology. This can be 
done, but it will be a major project over 
a period of years. I am not sure that 
all the mills could acquire the necessary 
capital and would be forced out of busi- 
ness. The processing of cane would be 
concentrated in a smaller number of 
large processors. 
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Under these circumstances, it seems 
to me that the extension of overtime to 
mills would create tremendous probiems 
and would do more harm than good. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
the distinguished senior Senator from 
Louisiana has explained the amend- 
ment in detail to the manager of the bill. 
After consultation with the senior Sen- 
ator from Louisiana, I am prepared to 
accept the amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Do the 
Senators yield back the remainder of 
their time? 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I 
yield back the remainder of my time. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
I yield back the remainder of my time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Louisiana. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I send 
to the desk an amendment and ask that 
it be stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Proxmire in the chair). The amend- 
ment will be stated. 

The assistant legislative clerk read as 
follows: 

On page 36, lines 23 and 24, strike out 
“during the period February 1, 1967, through 
January 31, 1969,”. 

On page 37 strike out all after parenthesis 
on line § down through line 9. 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I wish 
to make perfectly clear what this 
amendment would do. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator will suspend until the Chamber 
is in order. 

The Senate will be in order. Those 
who desire to confer will retire to the 
cloakroom. : 

The Senator may proceed. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, under 
the committee bill, beginning in Febru- 
ary 1969, the so-called floor which 
would either put a business in commerce 
and under the bill or not would be 
dropped to $250,000. 

The pending amendment would 
retain it at $500,000 for that continuing 
period. It would be effective as of 
February 1, 1969. 

I might say, preliminarily, that when 
I was a member of the Committee on 
Labor and Public Welfare in 1961, and 
the very distinguished Arthur Goldberg 
was Secretary of Labor, we had long dis- 
cussions about putting the dollar sign on 
the commerce clause of the Constitution. 

I thought it was an astonishing thing 
that those having an annual volume of 
$249,000 would not be under the com- 
merce clause, but if they had an annual 
gross of $250,000 they would be under 
the Constitution. 

At the time this controversy and dis- 
cussion took place, I recall that one of 
the distinguished members of the staff 
of the American Federation of Labor 
was present. 

I mentioned, in the presence of the 
Secretary, that this representative of the 
AFL-CIO had been before the House 
committee just a few days before and 
indicated that their ultimate goal was 
to drop that limit to $100,000, so that 
any enterprise in which one had $100,000 
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of annual volume would come within the 


purview of the act and the purview of 


the commerce clause. 

I then said to the then Secretary of 
Labor: 

Why not just wipe it out altogether and let 
the long arm of Uncle Sam embrace every 
business, large and small, regardless of the 
nature of the business and regardless of its 
volume? 


I forget whether I got a facetious an- 
swer at that time, but it runs through 
my mind that there was an off-the-rec- 
ord answer to the effect that that was 
what they were going to strive to secure 
before they got through. 

We set that limit at $1 million so that 
those with a volume of less than $1 mil- 
lion would not be covered by the bill and 
those with a volume of over $1 million 
would be covered, 

We have now seen that limit drop to 
$500,000. In the present bill it is pro- 
posed to drop it to $250,000 beginning on 
February 1, 1969. 

That would be three pieces of the dog’s 
tail. There will. probably be only two 
pieces remaining, perhaps only one, 
Then the dog’s tail will be gone, and 
Uncle Sam will have intruded immedi- 
ately into every business enterprise from 
the Atlantic to the Pacific and from the 
Dominion to the gulf. 

Mr. President, that was not intended 
when the Wage and Hour Act was en- 
acted. Before talking a little about my 
amendment, I want to go back and make 
a few observations about the late Frank- 
lin Roosevelt who first proposed the 
Wage and Hour Act, and when he did 
so he stated: 

There are many purely local pursuits and 
services which no Federal legislation can 
effectively cover. No State is justified in 
sitting idly by and expecting the Federal 
government to meet State responsibility for 
those labor conditions. 


That was the late Franklin Roosevelt 
speaking when the Wage and Hour Act 
was first put on the Federal statute 
books. 

Then that very distinguished former 
Senator of the U.S. Senate, and presently 
an Associate Justice of the Supreme 
Court—Justice Hugo Black—advised the 
Senate, as the manager of the bill: 

Business of a purely local type which 
serve a particular local community * * * 
can be better regulated by the laws of the 
community and of the States. 


The House report on the original 
measure said: 

The bill carefully excludes from its scope 
business in the several States that is of a 
purely local nature. 


This committee-approved bill now un- 
der consideration will bring under Fed- 
eral control almost every retail and 
service establishment in the country. 
There is no need for me to recite the 
basis of this conclusion, I am sure, be- 
cause every Member of this body has 
received rather impassioned pleas from 
his constituents, asking nothing more 
than the chance to survive. 

We are now coming full circle, and 
putting everything under Federal con- 
trol. 
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Mr. President, I made reference to the 
committee-approved bill. It was report- 
ed by the committee the day before 
yesterday. I scolded a little at the time, 
because neither I nor my staff could ob- 
tain copies, and we could obtain no re- 
port, because at the time the report was 
not ready. 

It is not easy to attempt to digest a bill 
of this kind, with its many complica- 
tions, in the short time that was avail- 
able for its examination. But an ex- 
amination of the hearings indicates that 
they were conducted over a year ago. 
Obviously, they could not take into ac- 
count whatever changes in the economy 
have occurred in the last year. 

Consider the increase in the cost of 
living. And what of that malady that 
stalks the land—infiation? What effect 
will wage increases provided in this bill 
have? I am advised that requests were 
made to have public hearings after the 
message was received from the House on 
May 27, so as to consider these matters, 
but no hearings were held. 

We cannot close our eyes to reality. 
This administration, aware of the 
dangers of inflation, seeking to hold 
wages and prices in line, announced 
guidelines of 3.2 percent as a maximum 
for wage and price increases. But here 
we have legislation that will increase 
wages by almost 30 percent, and it will 
shove prices up by 5 to 10 percent. That 
is pretty far from the guidelines that 
were set down by the distinguished 
President of the United States, who was 
formerly a Member of this body. 

We fret and worry about finding em- 
ployment for unskilled and untrained 
person who is unable to find employment 
at $1.25 an hour more likely to find it 
at $1.40 or $1.60? These are facts that 
must be faced. Employers who cannot 
afford unskilled labor at $1.25 certainly 
cannot afford it at $1.40 or $1.60. 

Then, Mr. President, where will this 
adverse effect on employment be felt 
most? Why, obviously, by the very 
group that needs employment the most— 
the unskilled Negro teenager. The Presi- 
dent’s manpower expert noted that 18 
percent of the young people who will be 
looking for work in the next 5 years will 
be Negroes, even though they constitute 
only 10 percent of the population. 

In 1964, according to the Labor Depart- 
ment, 2344 percent of the male nonwhite 
teenagers and 30.6 percent of the females 
could not find employment. Will pas- 
sage of this bill reduce this appalling 
unemployment figure? The cruel facts 
of economic life provide a disappointing 
answer. 

Approval of this measure will increase, 
not decrease, that rate of employment. 
Denied membership in most unions, 
where industry wage scales are much 
higher than those provided in this bill, 
the unemployed Negro must look to the 
very businesses covered by this bill, many 
for the first time, for their first employ- 
ment. If they cannot presently find em- 
ployment at $1.25 per hour, will their 
prospects be better when the rate is fixed 
at $1.40 an hour or $1.60 an hour? 

Many distinguished economists have 
made studies of the effect that increases 
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in the minimum wage have on unem- 
ployment. < Their conclusions for the 
most part have been the same. They 
found that each time the minimum is 
extended to cover additional employ- 
ment, thousands of people are denied job 
opportunities. A 1964 study by Professor 
Brozen, of the University of Chicago, fur- 
nishes evidence of this effect. He tested 
the hypothesis that employment will in- 
crease in private household employment, 
one of the few completely excluded oc- 
cupations, each time the wage floor is 
raised in covered occupations or coverage 
is increased, He found that, with respect 
to increases in 1950, 1956, 1961, and 1963: 

In each instance when the minimum wage 
rate rose the number of persons employed as 
household workers rose. The rise was not the 
result of unemployed household workers 
finding jobs since there was also a rise in 
the percentage of household workers unem- 
ployed in each instance (except 1961-62, 
when the decline in unemployment percent- 
age accounts for only 15 percent of the rise). 


Other empirical studies have reached 
the same kind of conclusion. The ir- 
refutable fact is that the Congress by 
passing a law can no more make a per- 
son’s labor worth $1.25, $1.40, or $1.60 
an hour than it can effectively repeal the 
law of gravity. 

In this connection, Mr. President, let 
me illustrate how the proposed bill would 
affect three entirely unrelated businesses. 
These are representative businesses. 
One happens to be in Illinois, one in 
Massachusetts, and one in Louisiana; but 
the problem they have is the same, and 
the effect will be equally applicable in 
any similar business throughout the 
country. 

The first is a medium size store in 
downstate Illinois that last year had net 
sales of $3,397,134. The net profit for 
the store before Federal income taxes 
was $97,077; the payroll amounted to 
$657,219. Under the measure under con- 
sideration, there will be a minimum wage 
of $1.60 an hour, which is a 35 cents per 
hour increase over the present minimum 
wage. The net result is an annual in- 
crease of $728 per year per employee, for 
all employees, because the present salary 
differential must be maintained in the 
interest of satisfactory employee rela- 
tions. This increase of $728 a year re- 
sults in an increase in payroll amounting 
to $189,280. The result will be a loss of 
$92,203. 

The second business involves a dis- 
tributing company in Louisiana. Let me 
quote in part from that letter: 

I operate two businesses, one of them is a 
Union affiliate, the other is not. In both 
businesses, we pay exactly the same wages, 
$1.30 an hour with time and a half for over- 
time. Most of my men are Negroes, working 
50 to 55 hours a week and earning anywhere 
from $71.50 a week to $81.25 per week. In 
our area these are substantial wages for men, 
who in many cases can neither read nor 
write. The nature of our business (a dis- 
tribution business) is such that they leave 
at 7:00 in the morning and check in at any- 
where from 5 to 6 or 6:30 in the evening. It 
is impossible in our form of business to add 
help in order to lower the overtime or drop 
‘an employee off of a route because we drive 
as far as 75 to 100 miles from the warehouse 
every day. Raising the minimum wage to 
$1.40 would immediately increase our ex- 
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penses at least $6,000.00 per year... and the 
nature of the business is so competitive that 
we cannot make up this differential by price 
raises. The nature of our business further 
does not allow a 40 hour week and yet I think 
the average Congressman and many Senators 
consider only the minimum wage in terms of 
a 40 hour week. . . a very misleading figure 
in our business, 


Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I yield. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
I am from New England, from the State 
of Massachusetts, and we have many 
small businesses. I am a member of the 
Committee on Small Business. I have 
been getting a number of letters from 
small business people in Massachusetts 
who employ many part-time employees. 

If we increase these wages, and in- 
clude them to come down to the $250,000 
level of gross income, it is going to put 
many of them out of business. It would 
make it very difficult for them and per- 
haps give the business to the big depart- 
ment stores and other big businesses, 
whereas, if we let them have the part- 
time employees and give the employees 
an opportunity for part-time work, it 
would allow the small businessman to 
stay in business. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I have an illustration 
from Massachusetts that I shall use. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Then, my illus- 
tration is not too far out of tune. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. The Senator is cor- 
rect. 

The third affects a different group of 
employees, the teenage group. In this 
letter from the supervisor of a dairy bar, 
the supervisor points out that over 
$85,000 has been paid in the last 6 years 
to teenagers, most of whom use their 
earnings for furthering their education. 
However, the supervisor advises that, and 
again I quote from the letter: 

However, with the minimum wage going 
up to $1.60 then we will have no choice but 
to hire more experienced adult help. For 
with the minimum wage being raised to this 
high, believe me sir places such as ours will 
be overrun with adults looking for part-time 
help to supplement the family income. 

And at $1.60 an hour we would be better 
off to hire more experienced adults than to 
hire teens that you have to continually be 
telling them to do their work. Most, if not 
all ice cream, restaurants, discounts, in fact 
all small retail business, will I assure you 
feel the same way. The $1.60 wage minimum 
is in effect a threat to jobs for teens next 
year. 


This is the message: 

Sir, at $1.60 per hour we will be forced 
to hire less teens and more adults. I am 
already considering this for our own Dairy 
Bar. And we are only one of thousands of 
Ice Cream stores, restaurants, discounts, etc., 
and believe me we are all of the same 
thought. 


Mr. SALTONSTALL. Does the Sen- 
ator feel that $500,000 is a fairer gross 
business limitation than $250,000 a year? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Yes. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. He has to come 
down to $500,000. Otherwise, it would 
put the small businessman out of busi- 
ness and leave the big department stores 
and dairy bars. Howard Johnson’s, and 
so forth, as opposed to the small dairy 
bars and retail stores. 
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Mr. DIRKSEN. Now, Mr. ‘President, 
I am going to give a far more compelling 
reason why I think that is true and I 
am going to illustrate it here. I want 
one of the page boys to come up to help 
me. 

Now, Mr. President, let us consider one 
specific part of this measure—the exten- 
sion of coverage to enterprises whose 
annual gross volume of sale beginning 
February 1, 1969, is not less than $250,- 
000. Here we reach down to the smallest 
entrepreneur and subject him to an 
array of Federal requirements that would 
confound all but the most skilled pro- 
fessionals in the wage-and-hour field. 

Let me illustrate what these little em- 
ployers will be expected to understand, 
these are the regulations and interpreta- 
tions of regulations that will govern their 
every business move. 

Mr. President, I was around here when 
we passed the Wage and Hour Act and 
I have been around here all these years 
when we have been plastering it with 
amendments. I wish to illustrate to the 
Senate what I mean when I talk about 
the volume of material. 

I ask the page boy to take the end of 
this folded document and walk with it 
to the side door so that we may see it in 
its full, extended form. 

Mr. President, this is the Wage-Hour 
Act proper. I am not speaking about 
interpretation. I am not speaking about 
regulations. I am speaking now about 
substantive law. There it is, from one 
end to the other. That is what they 
have to be familiar with in order to keep 
abreast of it and make sure that they 
are not violating the law. [Laughter.] 

Now, we turn to the next item, The 
next item is the Fair Labor Standards 
Act as applied to retailers of goods and 
services. 

If I were vulgar, or given to lapsing 
into the vernacular, I would probably 
say, “Get a load of this.” 

This document has 93 pages in it. XY 
ask the page boy to stretch out this fold 
of the document and walk with it to the 
side door so that we may see it in its 
extended form. [Laughter.] 

Mr. LAUSCHE. What is it? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Regulations for retail- 
ers, the little grocery store; and, if you 
are going to run a grocery store, you 
had better be familiar with what is in 
there because you might wind up in jail. 

I ask the page boy to take that to the 
front door. [Laughter.] 

That is what you are expected to know. 
Overtime compensation. It is Inter- 
pretative Bulletin, part 778, and it con- 
tains the official interpretations with re- 
spect to meaning and application of the 
maximum hours and overtime pay re- 
quirements under the act. 

Incidentally, I might say that we 
measured this document and I have for- 
gotten how it stacks up with the Statue 
o° Liberty, but it is 19 feet higher than 
Niagara Falls, and I understand that it 
would go around Jayne Mansfield’s am- 
ple figure 65 times. [Laughter.] 

Now, overtime compensation. There is 
no foolishness as to whether this is offi- 
cial. This publication conforms to the 
Code of Federal Regulations as of April 
1, 1965, United States Department of 
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Labor, W. Willard Wirtz, Secretary Wage 
and Hour and Public Contracts Division, 
Clarence T. Lundquist, Administrator, 
Washington, D.C. 

If there is an overtime problem, there 
itis. (Laughter.] 

We have been lecturing a long time 
about the heavy hand of government on 
business large and small. I brought the 
hand along, hundreds of hands, to show 
what gives here. 

The next item defines the “Terms for 
Executive, Administrative, Professional, 
and Outside Salesmen.” It is Regula- 
tions and Interpretations, part 541. 

If you are in any line of business, all 
you have to know is what is in 35 pages 
and then you will know what to do about 
regulations for executive, administrative, 
professional, and outside salesmen. 

I ask that the page boy take this end 
of this folded document and walk with 
it to the door so that we may see it, but 
he will have to hurry because nighttime 
is going to overtake us before we get 
through. [(Laughter.] That is for over- 
time. 

Mr. President, do I violate the Rules of 
the Senate by doing this? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. No, 
there is nothing in the rule book on this. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I am delighted. 

Mr. President, here are four pages en- 
titled “Authorization of Established 
Basic Rates for Computing Overtime 
Pay.” This is for establishing basic 
rates; only four pages. We got short- 
changed there. I ask the page boy to 
take one end of this folded document and 
walk with it as far as he can so that we 
may see it in its full, extended form. 
{Laughter.] 

Now, to interpret those 4 pages, we 
have 11 more pages. Eleven pages to in- 
terpret four pages of basic rates. There 
it is [directing the page boy, as before]. 
{(Laughter.] 

Now I hold in my hand an interpretive 
bulletin, part 785, entitled Hours 
Worked.” All this has to be calculated 
when one is in the retail business. There 
it is [directing the page boy, as before]. 
{Laughter.] That is the full length of it. 

That is ducky; is it not? 

It is ducky, indeed, to be in the small 
retail business in this great land of the 
free today. 

Uncle Sam sends these documents to 
us, and by implication says, “You had 
eei comply or otherwise you may land 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time 
of the Senator from Illinois has expired. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
will the Senator from Illinois yield? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I yield 
myself 
Phd LAUSCHE. Give the Senator more 

e. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I yield 
myself 15 minutes on the bill; but first, 
a parliamentary inquiry, Mr. President, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Illinois will state it. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. How stands the time 
for me? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator has 225 minutes remaining on 
the bill. 
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Mr. MUNDT. Take it all. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I yield 
myself 15 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Illinois is recognized for 15 
minutes. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Senators, be of good 
cheer. I have plenty of time. [Laugh- 
ter.] 

I am delighted to yield to the Senator 
from Massachusetts. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I should like to 
ask the distinguished Senator from Illi- 
nois if he has any figures as to the size 
of the small retailer who can take care of 
all this paperwork so that he can live 
up to the regulations? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Just think of all the 
little businesses throughout this coun- 
try where the boss’ daughter is possibly 
the bookkeeper, or where the wife does 
the bookkeeping in her spare time. They 
could not possibly afford lawyers. They 
could not possibly afford high-powered 
accountants in order to do this work. 
Therefore, they have to take a chance. 

Back in 1961, I raised these questions 
in the Committee on Labor and Public 
Welfare. They told me that there were 
not enough lawyers in the rural areas of 
this country to ever advise the little 
businesses, that there were also not 
enough accountants. Therefore, they 
have to take a chance until they get into 
trouble. 

Then, what do they do? 

Why, they call up their Senator. They 
call up their Representative. I do not 
know how many times I have been called 
where little business has gotten into trou- 
ble. They call me up and say, “Go down 
there to that bureau and get me out of 
this difficulty.” They did not even know 
that they were in any difficulty until the 
Government got after them. 

But, we have not heard the last of it 
yet. Senators have viewed all this paper- 
work—all 212 feet of it. How would 
Senators like to get on the outside of this 
212 feet of interpretation? They had 
better, if they wish to stay on the cozy 
side of the law. 

Mr. President, here is part 516 entitled 
“Records To Be Covered by Employers.” 

There they are. [Directing the page 
boy, as before.] [Laughter.] 

Mr. President, that is not all. Rec- 
ords To Be Kept by Employers”—this is 
still another. How would we like to take 
care of that in a little business? But we 
must, in order to stay out of jail. 

It just cannot be done. 

I remember the time when I tried to 
help a small coal mine operator out of a 
difficulty under the act, when he did not 
know he was in violation. 

When we begin to build up the power 
of the Federal Government to reach into 
the little business structures of this coun- 
try, every time I think of it, I think of 
Oliver Goldsmith’s poem entitled “The 
Deserted Village.” There is something 
lovely about that village. It was called 
“Sweet Auburn.” 

It goes like this: 

III fares the land, to hast'ning ill a prey, 

Where wealth accumulates, and men decay; 

Princes and lords may flourish, or may fade; 

A breath can make them, as a breath has 
made; 
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But a bold peasantry, their country’s pride, 
When once destroy’d, can never be supplied. 


Mr. President, we do not use the word 
“peasant” any more in this country, but 
I think of it as being the solid middle 
class of America. It is somewhat analo- 
gous to the peasantry of Great Britain 
at one time, the people upon whose 
shoulders this country was built. 

Thus, how are these small businesses 
going to survive? That is the reason 
these importunations come to us, on how 
to survive. 

Many Senators have heard from their 
retailers. I know that I have heard from 
mine. I know a little something about 
retailing, a little more than normally, 
because I used to run a grocery store of 
my own and also a small bakery store. 
I know what it is to make reports and 
reports and reports to the point where 
one hardly has time to produce a busi- 
ness and build up enough volume to 
make a little profit. 

Yes, Mr. President, the cry is one of 
“Survival,” That is what is happening 
here. But, we are not out of the woods 
yet. Ihave more of this material. Here 
is one, entitled “Amendment of Full- 
time Students at Special Minimum 
Rates.” 

There it is, fully extended [laughter.] 

Look at what we have to look at, and 
then get into our cranium, to make sure 
that we are on the right side when it 
comes to employing students. 

Here is another document on students. 
It would take us all day to find out 
whether we could employ a student in 
order to stay out of jail. How can any- 
one sell groceries across the counter if 
he has to take care of all this paperwork? 

Here is one entitled “Equal Pay for 
Equal Work.” This one I am sure, will 
appeal to the distinguished Senator from 
Georgia [Mr. RUSSELL] —“Equal Pay for 
Equal Work.” That will be great. Just 
sort of figure that out. 

There it is. [Directing the page boy, 
as before.] ([Laughter.] 

Mr.LAUSCHE. Will the Senator from 
Illinois please interpret those for us? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Interpret them? 
Why, 76 trombones and 77 Philadelphia 
lawyers could not do it. [Laughter.] 

Here is one concerning the 1965 pro- 
posal to increase minimum wages to $1.75 
an hour to extend coverage to practically 
every small retailer. This will be the 
straw that will break the camel’s back. 
If enacted, it will change many rules and 
regulations. It is 29 pages long. 

There it is—see? This is one that they 
wanted; so there it is. 

That is the House bill. 

Is that not wonderful? 

Have I not made a case for little busi- 
ness in this country when we assess the 
impact of all this paperwork upon them? 

I hope that the Senate will stand by 
the $500,000 floor and continue it after 
February 1, 1969. 

For the benefit of Senators who were 
not in the Chamber when I began my 
remarks, I was on the Committee on 
Labor and Public Welfare, when it 
started with $1 million and went down 
to $500,000. Now $250,000 is 8 
Mr. Biemiller of the AFL-CIO sai 
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committee, when I him, “We 
want to try to get it down to $100,000.” 

I said to him, “Why don’t you take it 
down to zero and be done with it?” 

Because then, in the all-embracing 
arms of Uncle Sam, will be found every 
business, large and small, in the country. 

Believe me, those are all-embracing 
arms. 

I never think of arms but that I think 
of the story of the fellow who called up 
his best girl and said to her: “Darling, I 
wish I were an octopus.” 

She said, “Why would you like to be 
an octopus?” 

He replied, “With all those arms I’d 
like to embrace you with every one of 


em. 

She said, What's the matter with the 
two you've got?“ 

Mr. President, let us forget the arms 
of the octopus. Let us just let Uncle Sam 
have his two arms and not impose every 
little business in the country under the 
lengthening shadow of the Federal in- 
stitution, because a great many of those 
little businesses may not survive. 

Mr. President, the $500,000 floor should 
be preserved. It is not touched until 
1969, because the $500,000 remains. 
Starting February 1, 1969, it drops to 
$250,000. Once it drops, we will have a 
time getting it restored. 

The time to strike the iron is now, in 
order to preserve it. 

That is the case for the little business 
guy of the United States of America, who 
sends up his plaintive cry for the preser- 
vation of freedom, freedom particularly 
from the long, threatening arm of Uncle 

That is the story, Mr. President. I 
yield the floor. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
I yield myself 15 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Texas is recognized for 15 
minutes. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. I speak in op- 
position to the amendment of the dis- 
tinguished minority leader, which would 
destroy the floors fixed in the bill by the 
Senate committee and by a vote on the 
floor of the House. 

The identical amendment offered by 
the Senator from Illinois was offered in 
the House of Representatives and voted 
down by a record vote. It came up in 
our subcommittee. Again it was voted 
down. 

I have enjoyed one of the most inter- 
esting debates I have ever heard in the 
Senate. It was an entertaining one. I 
could not laugh, though, because I was 
thinking about the widows working in 
those little stores for 50 cents an hour. 
If they worked 8 hours a day, 5 days a 
week, for 52 weeks a year, they would get 
only $1,040 a year. If those widows, who 
have children to support, who are work- 
ing at such low wages, could have been in 
the galleries here, there would have been 
no laughter, because with them it is a 
matter of survival. There would have 
been no laughter; they would have been 
resentful, had they been in the galleries. 

I offer the Senate this fact. If they 
receive $1 an hour, those widows, many 
of whom have children to support, if they 
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worked 8 hours a day, 5 days a week, for 
52 weeks of the year, would receive only 
$2,080 to support their broods. That 
would be what they would have to try to 
provide themselves with a decent living. 
That is all that $1 an hour would provide. 

The poverty level is $3,000 a year. We 
studied that subject in the committee. 

What was said in 1961? When the 
last bill was passed, it was said that with 
the imposition of those minimum wages 
the retail stores would go out of busi- 
ness. Who were the lowest payers of 
the wages? They were the variety 
stores. They were the stores that paid 
the lowest wages, because the items sold 
in the variety stores are for low 
amounts. 

Yet the Department of Labor meas- 
ured the effect on those variety stores as 
a result of the law. The Labor Depart- 
ment found—and the variety stores had 
the largest number of these lowest paid 
employees—that employment levels were 
not adversely affected when the wages 
were raised in compliance with the mini- 
mum wage requirements. 

Mr. President, the proof of the pud- 
ding is in the eating. This has been the 
test. In spite of the arguments that 
were made that it would close down the 
retail establishments if the minimum 
wage was adopted, it did not close down 
the variety store. 

What is involved in this provision is a 
dropping of the floor to $250,000 after 
a delay of 3 years. It will not take effect 
until 1969. People will have time to 
adjust and calculate. It is no sudden 
thing. They will have time to judge 
what will be the effect. 

We have had much talk about the 
little businessman who will be affected. 
Just what does this $250,000 cover in 
terms of size of business? It was 
pointed out that a motel with 50 rooms, 
if it rented each room at $10 a day every 
night, would receive $500 a day. So if 
the proprietor managed to rent every 
room in that motel for every night of the 
year at $10 a night, his gross for a year 
would be $182,500. So even a 50-room 
motel would not be covered, even if 
those rates were raised. 

I mentioned $10 a night because in my 
travels to my home State of Texas, 
wherever I stop, that seems to be the 
average price for a room. Some are 
higher. If a family wants to occupy a 
suite of rooms, of course, the charge will 
be higher, but if only one person oc- 
cupies a room, that is the average cost. 

If we talk about a store, the store must 
have a gross income of $750 a day before 
it comes under the provision. I am talk- 
ing about $750 each day, excluding Sun- 
days, before it would come under the 
category of doing business of $250,000 a 
year. 

The corner grocery store does not take 
in that much. It must be a fairly large 
establishment to take in that much a 
day. Senators who may have been in 
business know that. It must be a fairly 
large establishment to take in $750 a day 
every day. 

But this floor of $250,000 a year will 
not come into effect until 1969. Under 
the law $500,000 would be the floor that 
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remained in effect until next February. 
The test of $250,000 gross business would 
become applicable 2 years later. 

It is true that when people are placed 
under regulations, those regulations re- 
quire the keeping of records. But many 
of these concerns already must keep rec- 
ords of employment. They must keep 
social security records. They must re- 
port figures for social security purposes. 
So most of that information is already 
available. 

In the House of Representatives the 
amount of bookkeeping required under 
the minimum wage and hour law was 
very severely attacked, as it has been 
here. 

In response, the House committee stip- 
ulated in the House report the require- 
ment the Secretary of Labor shall im- 
pose concerning records that would have 
to be kept, in order to decrease the bur- 
den of the law. There was no complaint 
in that respect made to our committee. 
We did not write it into the report of the 
Senate committee. We accepted the 
House language. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that there be printed at this point in 
the Recorp page 22 of the House report 
on the Fair Labor Standards Amend- 
ments of 1966, paragraph 13. 

There being no objection, the extract 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

(13) Recordkeeping.—Though no changes 
are made with regard to the records that 
must be kept by employers, because of the 
extended coverage of the Act some comments 
on the recordkeeping required under the Act 
are in order. 

There is no particular order or form of 
records prescribed. Generally speaking, all 
these records are already kept. However, to 
show compliance with the Act employers 
must maintain records containing the in- 
formation and data required by certain sec- 
tions of the Act. With respect to employees 
who are exempted from the Act, records 
must be kept which demonstrate that the 
conditions of the exemption have been met, 

For the overwhelming majority of em- 
ployers, the only information with respect 
to employees that must be preserved are the 
following: 

(1) Name; 

(2) Home address; 

(3) Date of birth, if under 19; 

(4) Sex and occupation; 

(5) Time of day and day of week on which 
the employee’s workweek begins; 

(6) Regular hourly rate of pay if overtime 
compensation is due the employee; 

(7) Hours worked each workday and each 
workweek; 

(8) Total daily or weekly straight time 
earnings; 

(9) Total overtime compensation; 

(10) Total additions to or deductions 
from wages paid each pay period; 
oe Total wages paid each pay period; 


(12) Date of payment and pay period cov- 
ered by payment. 

These records are the minimum necessary 
to demonstrate that the employer has com- 
plied with the basic minimum wage and 
overtime requirements of the Act. Some of 
these records are already kept by the em- 
ployer for income tax and social security 
purposes, or for other reasons. For example, 
most logging crew employers are now keep- 
ing a record of how much such employees are 
paid, when they are paid, and any deuctions 
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from their wages. Essentially, the only addi- 
tional records that an employer would haye 
to keep would be basic time records showing 
the hours worked each day and the total 
hours worked each workweek, together with 
the amount of straight time and overtime 
wages required by the Act. Here again, em- 
ployers normally keep these records as part 
of sound business practices. A small pocket 
notebook in which the employer keeps time 
and other records has worked out well in 
practice and satisfies the requirements of 
the regulations to record the hours worked. 

The committee anticipates that the Secre- 
tary will give full and serious consideration 
to any suggestions which would simplify rec- 
ordkeeping requirements and still provide 
the essential information necessary to secure 
compliance with the Act. 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. I refer briefly 
to what is contained on that page. It 
reads: 

For the overwhelming majority of em- 
ployers, the only information with respect 
to employees that must be preserved are the 
following: 

(1) Name; 

(2) Home address; 

(3) Date of birth, if under 19; 

(4) Sex and occupation; 

(5) Time of day and day of week on 
which the employee’s workweek begins; 

(6) Regular hourly rate of pay if over- 
time compensation is due the employee; 

(7) Hours worked each workday and each 
workweek; 

(8) Total daily or weekly straight time 
earnings; 

(9) Total overtime compensation; 

(10) Total additions to or deductions 
from wages paid each pay period— 


Even a housewife who has a maid 
must keep records of what she has de- 
ducted for social security— 

(11) Total wages paid each pay period. 


In the last paragraph it is stated: 

The committee anticipates that the Sec- 
retary will give full and serious considera- 
tion to any suggestions which would sim- 
plify record-keeping requirements and still 
provide the essential information necessary 
to secure compliance with the Act. 


We fully complied with the directions 
in the House report with respect to di- 
rections to the Secretary to make the 
recordkeeping as simple as possible. 

I think, in closing, it might be well to 
refer to those who will be affected. The 
amendments offered to the Fair Labor 
Standards Act would cover 7.2 million. 

On February 1, 1967, 6,213,000 will 
come under the act. An additional 967,- 
000 will come under the act when the 
enterprise test is reduced from $500,000 
to $250,000 2 years later, in 1969. 

We are dealing with 1 million people 
in enterprises large enough to have gross 
incomes of $250,000 a year. Those busi- 
nesses will be required to pay $1 an 
hour and then on up. Most of the peo- 
ple working in those businesses—a ma- 
jority of them—already receive that 
much, but others are being affected by 
unfair competition in the form of the 
low wages which are being paid, and 
many of them are in desperation, as the 

study of the Poverty Subcommittee 
showed, particularly where the wage 
earner is a widow, a mother of children, 
who must try to support her brood. 
They are in the poverty class. We say 
this minimum amount is the lowest 
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amount to provide in an attempt to let 
them live in decency and rear their 
families in decency. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr, President, I yield 
myself 10 minutes. 

My distinguished and entertaining 
friend from Texas mentioned the fact 
that, by a record vote, this amendment 
was rejected in the House of Representa- 
tives. He forgets, however, to tell the 
whole story. 

In the first place, by a very substan- 
tial vote, it was adopted by a teller vote 
in the House, and when they had a record 
vote, it lost by only 5 votes, because the 
vote was 200 to 195. And unless I mis- 
take what happens around here from 
time to time, if there had not been some 
arm. twisting, the House would have writ- 
ten it into the bill. That is the way they 
felt about it. 

The Senator speaks about the widows 
who, of course, would have a diminished 
income, and therefore would not eat 
quite so well. What about a widow who 
will not eat at all, when she loses her 
job, because so many of these are mar- 
ginal and fringe jobs? That is infinitely 
worse, and I bleed more for a person like 
that than one who at least has some- 
thing on which to lean. 

The Senator cites some figures here to 
indicate that this is not going to affect 
unemployment. If anybody has given at- 
tention to this matter over the years, it 
is Dr. Brosen of the University of Chi- 
cago, and he has quite a different story 
to tell on that score. 

The Senator says it is recited in the 
House report that we should not load 
them with so much bookkeeping. Of 
how much effect is a report? We have 
written stuff into reports time and time 
again. It has no more legal effect than 
the paper on the wall, and everybody 
knows it. Why was it not put in the 
bill? For the very good reason that there 
is not a committee under the canopy of 
heaven that could deal with it and frame 
it in words that would make it reasonably 
palatable to the business structure of 
the country. 

And so, Mr. President, when the Sen- 
ator says there has been no complaint, 
I reply that there were no hearings on 
the Senate side this year. That is the 
reason there were no complaints. Let 
us get to the truth of what is happening 
here. I used to serve on that commit- 
tee. I have been through this lesson 
book before, and know what the score 
is. 

It is about time that we come to grips 
with this issue, and stop putting this 
awful burden on the enterprises of the 
country. How many will be affected? 
I shall not state to whom the Small Busi- 
ness Administration addressed a letter, 
but their estimate is 200,000. That is 
quite a substantial number of businesses 
that are going to have to wrestle with 
figures and reports. You can write what 
you like in a committee report; it falls 
on deaf and infertile ears at the other 
end of the avenue. The only way you 
R 

ill. 

Mr. President, it is not for me to be- 
labor the matter any longer. I have 
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told my story, and I must bide the judg- 
ment of the Senate. 

I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. JORDAN of North Carolina. Mr. 
President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I yield. 

Mr. JORDAN of North Carolina. Mr. 
President, I merely wish to say that I 
thoroughly agree with the fine state- 
ment by the distinguished minority 
leader. 

I know something about these smaller 
stores. I know a great deal about them. 

In the first place, they do not have 
the purchasing power to buy goods at 
the same price the big stores do. The 
small storekeeper cannot buy merchan- 
dise and sell it at the same price, and 
stay in business, to save his life. In 
the second place, he does not have the 
volume to pay the great many clerks, 
bookkeepers, and all the personnel re- 
quired to take care of some of the things 
ey would become necessary under this 


Mr. President, there is need for a great 
many small stores all over the United 
States. If we drive them out of business, 
we will be doing a disservice to the people 
of this country. There is no question 
about that. 

Not everybody can go to the supermar- 
ket. Not everybody can have one within 
a block. But we do have these small 
stores in the suburbs and rural areas, 
where the big ones cannot survive be- 
cause there is not the business there for 
them. 

The small ones can. The operator of 
the small store usually has a little de- 
livery service also, and he has to get a 
little bit more money for his goods; but 
at the same time I have seen it happen, 
and know, that one of the large chain- 
stores would be selling goods at the same 
price the small merchant has to pay 
for them. 

There is nothing wrong with that. I 
know that people ought to be able to buy 
stuff as cheaply as they can buy it. But 
at the same time, there is need for these 
little people. We need to keep them in 
business. 

I agree with what the Senator has said, 
and I support his amendment. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Apropos of what the 
Senator has said, I wonder how many of 
these little businesses to which he refers, 
which number in the thousands, are op- 
erated by the widows mentioned by the 
Senator from Texas. I know they are 
operated by decent, God-fearing, law- 
abiding people, who try to make a dollar, 
keep some help going, satisfy the Gov- 
ernment’s report requirements, and sur- 
vive. That is the problem. Because 
there will be nothing for the widows, let 
alone a job at $1.25 or $1.40 or $1.60 an 
hour, before they get through. 

Mr. JORDAN of North Carolina. Will 
the Senator yield 1 more minute? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I yield. 

Mr. JORDAN of North Carolina. I do 
not know whether a request such as this 
has ever come to the Senator’s office, or 
not, but it has to mine: a request from 
one of these small businesses to help 
them get a loan to stay in business. 
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Mr. DIRKSEN. It has, indeed. 

Mr. JORDAN of North Carolina. “Can 
you help me get a small business loan? 
My statement does not justify it.” 

You don’t expect the Government to make 
a bad loan, do you? 

Well, can't you do something to help me 
get a loan, to help me stay in business? I 
am doing the best I can, 


I have tried to do what I can to help 
most of them. They should not be able 
to get the money, because the loans are 
not good. Those people are in trouble 
right now. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. There has not been a 
Senator who has not been confronted 
with that problem, as the letters go across 
his desk. We all receive frantic tele- 
phone calls from home, “Can’t you help 
me? Can you help me keep afloat?” 
They are clamoring for help. 

So they ask for bread, and we give 
them a stone. What kind of a stone? A 
stone in the form of a lot more book- 
keeping and a lot more expense, before 
they get through. 

What is the Small Business Adminis- 
tration’s definition of a small business? 
Is it a million dollars? That is where we 
have the floor now. But they propose to 
cut it, now, to $500,000. So in one gov- 
ernmental agency, a million dollars is a 
small business; but that will not be the 
case so far as wage-hour is concerned. 
One more example of the inconsistency 
in this gargantuan, gigantic, colossal 
Government of ours, which continues to 
reach out. 

We have made our case. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I suggest the absence of a quorum, 
not chargeable to either side. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
will the Senator withhold his request? 


Mr. DIRKSEN. ‘ 
I yield myself 3 


I will 
Mr. YARBOROUGH. 
minutes. 

Mr. PASTORE. May we have order, 
Mr. President? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senate will be in order. 

The Senator from Texas is recognized 
for 3 minutes. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. In response to 
the inquiry of the distinguished Senator 
from Illinois about the widow who will 
not eat at all, we say the survey of the 
Labor Department answers that, where- 
in it is shown that even in variety stores 
with the lowest pay and the least sales 
value per item sold, when they came un- 
der this law, the ones who were big 
enough to come under it, there was no 
appreciable effect on employment, no loss 
of jobs. 

The facts answer the question. The 
question is theoretical and hypothetical, 
but the cold survey has been made. Peo- 
ple demand goods, and they will pay the 
price. If all are working on a reason- 
ably even plan, there will be no unem- 
ployment. 

The Senator says no hearings have 
been held, and drops his voice and adds 
“this year.” ‘ 

Mr. DIRKSEN. This year, that. is 
right. 
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Mr. YARBOROUGH. In the last 2 
years, since these hearings were started, 
we have accumulated, here, four volumes 
of hearings. How much more do we 
want? 

Mr. President, the hearings held this 
year on this subject fill one volume of 
testimony and part of another. 

The hearings held last year fill two 
volumes of testimony in their entirety. 
The hearings held in January of this 
year fill one volume of testimony. 

Hearings were held in March of this 
year in Sacramento, Calif., and other 
parts of California. In April of this 
year, hearings were held in San Antonio, 
Tex. 

The testimony taken on this subject 
fill four volumes of testimony and the 
hearings were taken over a period of a 
year and a half. 

Certainly everybody knew of the pend- 
ency of the amendment to the Fair 
Labor Standards Act, the minimum wage 
law. Everybody knew it was of great 
importance. Everybody had an oppor- 
tunity to be heard if they wanted to be 
heard. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, did the 
committee have the bill before it when 
it held 3 days of hearings in January of 
this year? The committee did not get 
the bill until May. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. These hearings 
were held when the late beloved Pat 
McNamara, of Michigan, was chairman 
of the committee. I was not chairman. 
Unfortunately, a malignancy cut him 
down, and I am not able to answer that 
question. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. The bill came over 
on the 27th of May, and these hearings 
were held in January. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. I am advised by 
counsel for the committee that we had 
the administration bill. I was not chair- 
man at that time. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. The committee did 
not have the House bill until May 27. 

Mr, YARBOROUGH. We do not have 
to wait for the House bill. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I know the committee 
does not have to wait for the House bill. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. I thought the 
Senator meant the administration bill. 
We did have the administration bill. 

Mr. President, this amendment was 
voted on in the committee. It was voted 
down in the Committee on Labor and 
Public Welfare, with both sides present, 
by a vote of 13 tol. 

There was only one vote for this 
amendment in the committee. The bill 
was reported by the Committee on Labor 
and Public Welfare by a vote of 15 to 0. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Does that make the 
committee right? 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. No. It does not 
make the committee right. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Indeed not. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. However, when 
you have unanimity of opinion on both 
sides, that does represent the opinion of 
both sides. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time 
of the Senator has expired. 
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Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
I yield myself an additional 3 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Texas is recognized for 
an additional 3 minutes. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
that vote reveals that the committee 
members who heard the evidence and 
were best qualified to-judge—having sat 
in on the hearings and studied all sides 
of the matter thoroughly—were in favor 
of the bill and against this amendment. 

The committee was in session for 38 
days of the time, with the subcommittee 
considering the bill for 14 days, actually 
considering it hour after hour. It was 
in the full committee just as long. 

I say to the distinguished Senator from 
Illinois that we appreciate the coopera- 
tion of the minority party, led by the 
senior Senator from New York [Mr. 
Javits]. Those members of the minority 
helped to make the quorums. We had 
the quorums and were able to do business. 
They cooperated. Some of their amend- 
ments were adopted. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. We always cooperate. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. We had coop- 
eration in this instance. 

We had a vote of 13 to 1 against this 
amendment. We then had a final vote 
of 15 to 0 in favor of the bill. Evidently 
those who had an opportunity to hear 
the evidence and study the matter did 
not see a great injustice in the bill. 

I point out that the $250,000 minimum 
first came in the law in 1961 as an 
amendment from the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Arkansas [Mr. FULBRIGHT], 
and what we do here brings the other 
enterprises under a provision already 
contained in the law. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. What year was that? 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. 1961. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. What has inflation 
done to prices since then? 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. We now propose 
to bring the other enterprises under the 
law to protect the small businessman. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. I yield. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, will this 
bill affect the widows working in these 
establishments? 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. It certainly will. 

Mr. PASTORE. Will it also affect 
some of the widows who own these es- 
tablishments? 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. It will. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, how 
will the bill help the widows who work 
in these establishments? 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. It will bring 
them up to a wage of $1 an hour. 

Mr. PASTORE. A $1 an hour, which 
is $40 a week. Is that what we are 
talking about? 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. The Senator is 
correct. 

Mr. PASTORE. Before taxes? 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. That is before 
taxes. 

Mr. President, I yield the floor. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum and ask 
unanimous consent that the time not be 
charged to either side. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. The clerk 
will call the roll, 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
I yield back the remainder of my time. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I 
yield back the remainder of my time. 

Mr. President, a parliamentary in- 


quiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator will state it. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, what 
is the business before the Senate? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Illinois. On 
this question, the yeas and nays have 
been ordered, and the clerk will call the 
roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk called 
the roll. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I announce 
that the Senator from Alaska [Mr. BART- 
LETT], the Senator from Tennessee [Mr. 
Bass], the Senator from Idaho [Mr. 
CxuourcH], the Senator from Alaska [Mr. 
GRUENING], the Senator from Oklahoma 
(Mr. Harris], the Senator from Missouri 
[Mr. Lone], the Senator from Montana 
(Mr. METCALF], the Senator from Okla- 
homa [Mr. Monroney], and the Senator 
from Maine [Mr. Muskie] are absent on 
official business. 

I also announce that the Senator from 
Maryland (Mr. Brewster], the Senator 
from Indiana [Mr. HARTKE], and the 
Senator from Arizona [Mr. HAYDEN] are 
necessarily absent. 

I further announce that, if present 
and voting, the Senator from Alaska 
(Mr. BARTLETT], the Senator from Mary- 
land (Mr. Brewster], the Senator from 
Alaska [Mr. GRUENING], and the Senator 
from Oklahoma [Mr. Harris] would 
each vote “nay.” 

On this vote, the Senator from Mis- 
souri [Mr. Lone] is paired with the 
Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. MONRO- 
NEY]. If present and voting, the Sena- 
tor from Missouri would vote “nay” and 
the Senator from Oklahoma would vote 
“yea.” 

Mr. KUCHEL. I announce that the 
Senator from Utah [Mr. BENNETT] and 
the Senator from California [Mr. MUR- 
PHY] are absent because of illness. 

The Senators from Colorado [Mr. AL- 
LOTT and Mr. Dominick] are absent on 
official business. 

The Senator from Idaho [Mr. JORDAN] 
and the Senator from Wyoming [Mr. 
Sruupson] are necessarily absent. 

If present. and voting, the Senators 
from Colorado [Mr. Attorr and Mr. 
Dominick], the Senator from Utah [Mr. 
BENNETT], the Senator from Idaho [Mr. 
JorDAN], the Senator from California 
(Mr. Murpuy], and the Senator from 
Wyoming [Mr. Smvweson] would each 
vote “yea.” 
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The yeas and nays resulted—yeas 41, 
nays 41, as follows: 


[No. 226 Leg.] 
YEAS—41 
Aiken Griffin Prouty 
Bible Hickenlooper Robertson 
Byrd, Va. Hill Russell, S.C. 
Cannon Holland Russell, Ga. 
Carlson Hruska Saltonstall 
Cooper Jordan, N.C. Smathers 
Cotton Lausche Sparkman 
Curtis McClellan Stennis 
Dirksen McGovern Talmadge 
Eastland McIntyre Thurmond 
Ellender Miller Tower 
Ervin Morton Williams, Del. 
Fannin Mundt Young, N. Dak. 
Fulbright Pearson 
NAYS—41 
Anderson Javits Neuberger 
Bayh Kennedy, Mass. Pastore 
Boggs Kennedy, N.Y. Pell 
Burdick Kuchel Proxmire 
Byrd, W. Va Long, La. Randolph 
Case Magnuson Ribicoff 
Clark Mansfield Scott 
Dodd McCarthy Smith 
Douglas McGee Symington 
Fong Mondale Tydings 
Gore Montoya Wiliams, N.J. 
Hart Morse Yarborough 
Inouye Moss Young, Ohio 
Jackson Nelson 
NOT VOTING—18 
Allott Dominick Long, Mo. 
Bartlett Gruening Metcalf 
Bass Harris Monroney 
Bennett Hartke Murphy 
Brewster Hayden Muskie 
Church Jordan, Idaho Simpson 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. On this 
vote the yeas are 41, the nays are 41, a 
tie vote, and the amendment is rejected. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I 
move to reconsider the vote, and ask 


for the yeas and nays. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
PrROXMIRE in the chair). The yeas and 


nays are requested. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, a 
point of order. 

Is the Senator from Illinois on the 
prevailing side? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Heis. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Illinois is not on the pre- 
vailing side. 

Mr. PASTORE. May the Senator 
from Illinois move to reconsider? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. He is not on either 
the prevailing or the nonprevailing side 
on the tie. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Parliamentarian informs the Chair that 
the Senator from Illinois and those who 
voted for the amendment are not on the 
prevailing side. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Well, who is? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Those 
who voted against the amendment are 
on the prevailing side. 

(Several Senators called for the regu- 
lar order.) 

Mr. DIRKSEN. A parliamentary in- 
quiry, Mr. President, and that is not 
subject to a call of the regular order. 

What is the rule with respect to a 
tie, and who can make the motion to 
reconsider? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Only 
Senators who voted with the prevailing 
side or those who did not vote are eligible 
to move to reconsider. 
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Mr. DIRKSEN. So neither side pre- 
vails, so only 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Those 
baie voted against the amendment pre- 


Mr. DIRKSEN. So only the absentees 
can move to reconsider? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ab- 
sentees, and those who voted against 
pret amendment are on the prevailing 

e. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, what 
is the pending business? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, The bill 
is open to further amendment. 

(Several Senators addressed the 
Chair). 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Texas is recognized. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
I vield 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. How 
much time does the Senator from Texas 
zaa to the Senator from South Caro- 

a 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. I wish to yield 
to the Senator from Arkansas. 

AMENDMENT NO. 772 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I 
call up my amendment (No. 772) and ask 
that it be stated. 

Mr. President, I might say for the 
benefit of Senators that I have only two 
amendments, and if Senators wish to 
vote immediately, I shall not take over 5 
minutes on each amendment. I think 
that we could do it without a rollcall. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator will suspend until the Chamber 
is in order. 

The amendment will be stated. 

The assistant legislative clerk read as 
follows: 

On page 50, line 9, strike out the period 
and substitute a semicolon and the word 
“or”, 

On page 52, between lines 3 and 4, insert 
the following: 

“AMBULANCE SERVICE EMPLOYEES 

“Sec. 215. Section 18(b) of such Act is 
amended by adding after paragraph (19) 
(added by section 210(b) of this Act) the 
following new paragraph: 

“*(20) any ambulance driver or attendant 
employed by an employer engaged in the 
business of operating an ambulance service.“ 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. How 
much time does the Senator from South 
Carolina yield to himself? 

Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I 
yield myself 5 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from South Carolina is recog- 
nized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
we had agreed to yield to the distin- 
guished Senator from Arkansas [Mr. 
FULBRIGHT]. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from South Carolina [Mr. 
THurRMOND] has the floor. Does the 
Senator from South Carolina yield to the 
Senator from Texas? 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
in accordance with the prior agreement, 
the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. FUL- 
BRIGHT] would be recognized. We had 
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an agreement that he be recognized for 2 
minutes. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. With time to be 
charged to the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time 
is taken from the bill. 


LUMBERING AND FORESTRY 
OPERATIONS 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, 
under existing law employers who em- 
ploy 12 men or less in lumbering and 
forestry operations are exempt from the 
provisions for minimum wage and over- 
time. As passed by the House of Rep- 
resentatives, H.R. 13712 would amend 
existing law to exempt only those em- 
ployers who employ eight men or fewer 
in such operations. As reported by the 
Senate Committee on Labor and Public 
Welfare, the pending bill would reduce 
the exemption to eight-man crews begin- 
ning February 1, 1967, and to six-man 
crews beginning February 1, 1968. 

While I would prefer that existing law 
remain unchanged, I have been advised 
by members of the logging industry in 
my State that the provision in the bill as 
it passed the House of Representatives is 
acceptable to them. I regret very much 
that the Senate committee did not ac- 
cept the action of the House. 

Testimony before the Senate commit- 
tee states that the employees involved 
generally receive wages in excess of the 
legal minimum amount. This testimony 
also shows that the real burden imposed 
by lowering the size of the exempt crews 
is in recordkeeping and other adminis- 
trative problems. I am fearful that the 
imposition of these burdens will cause 
many small logging operations to go out 
of business, resulting in a loss of employ- 
ment in my State as well as a loss of in- 
come for owners of small, widely scatter- 
ed wood lots harvested by relatively 
small crews of men. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that material appearing on pages 
546 through 560 of the record of hear- 
ings before the Senate Committee on 
Labor and Public Welfare be inserted in 
the Recorp at this point. 

There being no objection, the material 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

TESTIMONY OF Hon. J. W. FULBRIGHT, A U.S. 
SENATOR FROM THE STATE OF ARKANSAS 
Senator FULBRIGHT. Thank you very much, 

Mr. Chairman. I appreciate the chairman 

accommodating me to introduce an old 

friend of mine, one of the leading lumber- 
men in my State, Mr. John Elrod, of Rison, 

Ark., who will testify on behalf of the Amer- 

ican Pulpwood Association. 

Mr. Elrod’s testimony will be directed to 
the reasons for requesting the retention of 
the exemption in 13 (a) (15) of the Fair 
Labor Standards Act, which is the so-called 
12-man exemption for the forestry and 
logging industry. 

I have known Mr. Elrod for many years, 
and by coincidence many years ago I had 


some personal experience in this industry 
in Arkansas. It is quite different, I may 
say, from the type of industry, logging in- 
dustry that exists in other areas, particularly 
the Northwest. I personally believe—and I 
think Mr. Elrod will testify—that the reten- 
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tion of this exemption is very important to 
the economic well-being of the logging and 
forestry industry of my State. He will dis- 
cuss the details. I want to emphasize that 
this forest products industry ranks second 
only to agriculture in the economy of Ar- 
kansas, and this is due largely to the growth 
of the pulpwood and paper industry during 
the past 20 years. 

This 12-man exemption has been in exis- 
tence since 1949. It is a significant factor, 
in my opinion, in considering this proposal 
that the overwhelming majority of the work- 
ers in the small operations already are paid 
wages in excess of the minimum wage. 

The essential reason for the exemption 
of the small logging operations is the nature 
of the operations themselves. Typically the 
workers are engaged in the cutting of timber 
on small widely scattered tracts and with 
small unsupervised crews. This is what I 
mean by being quite different from the very 
large operations such as exist in the North- 
west. In Arkansas, there are scattered tracts 
all through the State and only a few are very 
large operations, large corporations, to which 
this would not apply in any case. 

The elimination of the exemption for work- 
ers of this type would create an almost 
impossible burden on the small operators. 
Repeal of this exemption would result in 
the loss of jobs for the very people we are 
attempting to protect, and also would result 
in the loss of market for the small woodlot 
owners, By that, again, I mean many of 
these farmers have changed, reforested old 
farms, small lots in Arkansas. You will find 
small plots with tree farms, less than 80- 
acres, scattered all over the State. 

We have made progress in the State and 
have reached the stage where we will be 
able to carry our own weight economically. 
I think it is too early and premature to 
remove this exemption. I believe Mr. Elrod’s 
testimony will be helpful, and I think Mr. 
Elrod will be able to give you all the facts 
and he will be able to answer your questions. 
He is a very reputable representative of the 
industry in my State. 

Thank you very much. 

Senator Morse. Senator FULBRIGHT, we are 
very glad to have your statement. We shall 
hear Mr. Elrod and the other members of 
the panel. 

The panel will proceed to testify at this 
time. You may proceed in your own way. 


STATEMENT OF JOHN ELROD, PRESIDENT, 
AMERICAN PULPWOOD ASSOCIATION 

Mr. ELROD. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I am John W. Elrod, a partner in Elrod Co., 
of Rison, Ark., which handles a variey of for- 
est products. I am speaking for the Ameri- 
can Pulpwood Association, of which I am a 
member. 

At the request of this subcommittee, our 
statement may be regarded as covering the 
basic points which are made by most wit- 
nesses representing several dozen organiza- 
tions who want to see section 13(a)(15), 
that is, the 12-man forestry and logging ex- 
emption be retained intact in the Fair Labor 
Standards Act. 

Some of these other organizations are rep- 
resented here today in the panel of witnesses 
which has joined us at your request. They 
will be introduced by four regional spokes- 
men. Each of the witnesses has statements 
of his own which they have filed with the 
reporter. 

We trust that you will feel free to direct 
questions to any members of the panel, and 
that I may comment also on the questions or 
answers, and that I may be assisted by W. S. 
Bromley as executive secretary, and by M. B. 
Weir, as counsel for the American Pulpwood 
Association, who are here with me. 

Senator Morse. For the p of the rec- 
ord, the statements that have been filed with 
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the reporter now officially will be made a part 
of the record, and will be incorporated in the 
record following the discussion. 

Mr. ELROD. Thank you. 

The forest industries have had to testify 
in favor of retention of the 12-man exemp- 
tion at hearings held during the 84th, 85th, 
86th, and the 88th Congresses. Since some 
of the members of this subcommittee may 
have heard our statements in the past, we 
will be brief in our review of any previously 
presented material and stress new facts and 
material which support our views. 

Section 13(a)(15) should be allowed to 
remain intact in the Fair Labor Standards 
Act because of the following four significant 
points: 


1, Woods workers wages generally exceed 
legal minimum 


The testimony of the Secretary of Labor 
before this subcommittee supported by and 
large what we have claimed for years, when 
he noted that only 6 percent or 5,000 of 
“small logging, section 13(a)(15)” workers 
are earning less than the legal minimum 
wage. 


Elimination of the 12-man exemption to 
extend effects of coverage of the act to 6 per- 
cent of the workers on small logging opera- 
tions will only result in pushing these 5,000 
workers off their jobs. 

In short, it will hurt most of the workers 
who should benefit, and result in the loss of 
jobs and businesses among the remaining 94 
percent of our small logging industry, the 94 
percent which is already meeting and ex- 
ceeding the minimum wage requirements of 
the act. 


2. Current proposals recognize exempt status 
of small business 


The bills in question, such as S. 1986, pro- 
pose to maintain exemptions for thousands 
of small business operations having annual 
gross sales of less than $250,000. 

It is very unusual that a 12-man logging 
operation produces forest products with a 
sales value of more than $250,000 a year. It 
is difficult to understand the purpose of leg- 
islation which maintains exemptions for 
many thousands of small business operations 
in one section and eliminates exemptions for 
much smaller operations in another section. 


3. Small ownerships require small operations 


We have maintained in the past, and we 
have more recent data to show, that the for- 
est products consuming industries have his- 
torically relied on small logger-producers and 
farmers for the major sources of their supply. 

This is so because most of the commercial 
forest land throughout the United States is 
held by small owners who have holdings aver- 
aging less than 100 acres each, but they are 
the major source of commercial wood require- 
ments. 

Satisfactory methods of applying Wage- 
Hour Act regulations to small logging and 
small farming operations never have been de- 
veloped. Enactment of this legislation will 
mean that small ownerships will be bypassed 
to favor large tracts of timber. The farm 
woodlots and small forest tracts will be the 
first to suffer. 


4. Small loggers cannot keep accurate time 
records 


This subject has been covered in detail in 
our prior statements. However, its signifi- 
cance cannot be overlooked. 

Each of the foregoing points now require 
further explanation. 


Woods workers wages generally exceed legal 
minimum 

We call your attention first. to our figure 1, 
Secretary of Labor's table 2, presented to this 
subcommittee on July 6, 1965. It shows the 
estimated number of nonsupervisory em- 
ployees who would be brought under the 
minimum wage provision of the Fair Labor 
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Standards Act by H.R. 8259 (S. 1986) and 
the estimated number paid less than $1.25 
per hour. 

We attach a copy of this table to our state- 
ment and will appreciate having it placed in 
the record at this point. It is in the state- 
ment following page 4, Mr. Chairman. 
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Senator Morse. This table and all further 
tables submitted by this witness or other wit- 
nesses on the panel may be incorporated as 
part of the record in the appropriate place in 
the record. 

Mr. ELROD. Thank you, sir. 

(The table referred to follows:) 


Fieurs No. 1 


TABLE 2.— Estimated number o 
minimum wage provisions of t 
number paid less than $1.25 an hour 


Industry 


Food service 
Auto and farm equipment dealers 
All other retail trade. 


Hospitals and nursing homes 
Moto m mie theaters. 


raan — mk 3 
All other industries ((8) (s) 

cultural processing within area of production. 
. 15 ginnin, 


employees who would be brought under the 


e iy eg Tabor ee ee Act by H.R. 8259 and the estimated 


Employees added to minimum nomigo coverage 
by the proposed extensio) 


Number paid less than $1.25 


With an allow- 
ance for tips 


Number 
(thou- | Percent 
sands) 
Mado 1, 406 31 
456 30 
72 72 
96 16 
288 36 
99 36 
123 29 
72 41 
EAN 303 34 
45 60 
1 10 
15 6 
181 23 
58 4 
23 67 
5 6 
25 25 


NoTE.—Retail, retail service, and laundry establishments with less than $250,000 in annual receipts would remain 


exempt. 


Mr. ELrop. You can see that the Secretary's 
table 2 estimates that only 5,000 small log- 
ging workers out of 87,000 are earning less 
than $1.25 per hour. This small portion, only 
6 percent, would not be extended the benefits 
of extended coverage of the act very long if 
the 12-man exemption were eliminated. 

Loss of the exemption would force thou- 
sands of part-time producers and farmers out 
of the market, in favor of larger highly mech- 
anized operators and owners of large blocks of 
timber, not because the workers are earning 
less than the minimum wage, but because of 
the administrative requirement of the act. 

Currently the industry is spending large 
sums of money on logging and harvesting re- 
search. These studies point to the fact that 
machine harvesting systems will be confined 
primarily to large tracts and heavy stands of 
timber on relatively flat, well-drained lands. 

Such areas are found primarily on the 
coastal plains, and not in the Ozarks, Appa- 
lachia, Great Lakes, New England, or other 
regions with “poverty areas.” These prob- 
lem areas are important sources of supply to 
the forest industries, but could mechanize 
the least, and would therefore suffer the most 
from loss of the 12-man exemption. 

Loss of the 12-man exemption would thus 
start our industry in the Ozarks, Appalachia, 
and other “poverty” regions down the same 
unfortunate trail which the coal industry fol- 
lowed. We would end up as being highly 

. Mechanized, somewhat organized, but with 
great pockets of unemployment created along 
the trail. 


Current proposals recognize exempt status 
of small business 

Suggestions have been given to our indus- 

try and to the U.S. Department of Labor by 

members of the House General Subcommittee 

on Labor to come forward with formulas or 


factors to be applied in lieu of the 12-man 
exemption. 

We have carefully studied this idea, but 
have not come up with any workable solution. 
So far, we have not heard of the Department 
of Labor coming up with any solutions, 
either, in this area. 

The difficulties encountered in this ap- 
proach may be understood when one realizes 
that piecework rates vary from one job to 
the next, or from one day to the next, be- 
cause of such variable factors as— 

1. Tree species: We must have more than 
150 commercial tree species in the United 
States, and at least 20 different ones in any 
one State. 

2. Timber types—that is, combinations or 
mixtures of different tree species, of which 
at least 37 major types are recognized by the 
Society of American Foresters. 

3. Tree sizes used commercially vary from 
5 inches in diameter at breast height to more 
than 40 inches in diameter. 

4. Timber densities vary from 1 cord to 100 
cords per acre, 

5. Land factors such as slope, altitude, and 
ground conditions. 

6. Weather and climate conditions. 

No uniform conversion formulas could be 
developed to apply to the thousands of com- 
binations of the above factors which are 
encountered in the woods. 

Employers and employees can quickly nego- 
tiate the mutually acceptable piecework 
rate—or adjust it as needed, as they see or 
work over each timber stand, but the end 
result of their negotiations, or of any con- 
version formulas would not possibly meet 
the standard of accuracy—within 5 or 10 
minutes for each day’s work—which is re- 
quired by the Wage-Hour Division. 

In a number of other industries, S. 1986 
maintains exemptions for thousands of small 
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business operations doing less than $250,000 
gross sales annually—while this bill proposes 
to eliminate the small logging operations 
which usually have still smaller annual sales 
volumes, from any exemption at all. 

In short, the 12-man exemption already 
provides for much lower gross annual sales 
limits in the logging industry than the limits 
applied to other industries. 


Ownerships require small operations 


And this cannot be overemphasized, Mr. 
Chairman. 

The loggers supplying logs and pulpwood 
from second growth timber to forest prod- 
ucts consuming industries in the United 
States have always been small in size, and 
they are small today. These facts are directly 
related to the land distribution policies of 
our Federal Government and the landowner- 
ship pattern of farms, farm woodlots, and 
forests which have developed as a result of 
these policies. 

Today, east of the Rocky Mountains, most 
all forested areas have been cut once, and 
many areas as many as six or seven times. 
This sporadic series of cuttings, coupled with 
a subdivision of ownership, many times has 
resulted in the forests of today being a patch- 
work of many small woodlots. 

Therefore, when consuming mills want 
wood, it must of necessity come from the 
land of farmers and small owners. Approxi- 
mately 4%4 million owners in the “farm” and 
“other private” categories own better than 
300 million acres of commercial forest land, 
or less than 100 acres per owner. 

As the pulpwood consuming industries 
have expanded, many mills have attempted 
to acquire some forest land, primarily as a 
form of insurance to guarantee a small por- 
tion of their total needs being readily avail- 
able, and for research and experimental 


purposes. 

Nevertheless, all but a very small portion 
of the wood consumed has to come from the 
small owner, and this will undoubtedly con- 
tinue to be the case in the foreseeable 
future. 

Mr. Exrop. In 1961, more than 50 percent 
came from the small woodlots of farmers and 
other small woodland owners, and the source 
of pulpwood today is essentially the same. 

You will note that almost 40 percent of 
our pulpwood is cut and hauled by part-time 
producers who sell less than 1,000 cords a 
year. The men in this group are mostly 
farmers. 

Employees working on agriculture lanas 
are exempt, regardless of the size of the 
crew. Employees of small farmers working 
on the woodlots of others are also exempt 
under section 13(a)(15) of the Fair Labor 
Standards Act. 

Since the same workers are frequently in- 
volved, can you picture the confusion which 
would exist in this and thousands of similar 
areas in all forest regions, if section 13(a) 
(15) were repealed, and the workers were 
exempt on the days, or hours, they worked 
on the farmlands, but were covered by the 
act when they worked on the woodlands? 

Mr. Chairman, I might add in my area this 
is quite common. 

Since most pulpwood must, of necessity, 
come from scattered small woodlots, logging 
operators under these conditions have his- 
torically been small. 

Most logs and pulpwood in the North and 
South are produced by small operators well 
suited to the second and third growth tim- 
ber, characteristic of these areas. On the 
other hand, logging operations in the West 
are on a much greater scale. The large 
concentration of first-growth timber on large 
tracts of land permits a higher degree of 
mechanization than is possible in the more 
scattered and smaller eastern tracts. 

From 1944 to 1964, pulpwood consumption 
increased more than 180 percent, to a total 
of about 48 million cords. Expansion in the 
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number of consuming mills has resulted in 
a similar increase in the number of pulp- 
wood producers upon whom the consuming 
mills are completely dependent. 


Small loggers cannot keep accurate time 
records 


We have been chided about this in the 
past, Mr. Chariman, but it is a valid reason. 

As in previous appearances before this sub- 
committee, we again stress the point that 
there has been no change in the basic con- 
ditions which require the establishment of 
the 12-man exemption in 1949. 

These conditions of wide distances between 
places of work of individual members of the 
crew and their employer, and wide ranges in 
time of when men start and quit work, make 
it impossible for employers to be resonpsible 
for the accuracy of time records, which is a 
foundation for applying the Wage-Hour Act. 

The act states that the employer must be 
responsible for the accuracy of these records, 
Small logger employers cannot be responsi- 
ble when their crew of 6 to 12 men may be 
working scattered over areas miles apart and 
working by themselves or in pairs in dense 
woods, while the employer may in any day be 
miles away and doing the following: 

(1) Looking for and training new workers; 

(2) Looking for, measuring, or buying new 
tracts of timber; 

(3) Driving a truck to or from the woods, 
mill yard, or concentration yard; 

(4) Buying or repairing saws, trucks, and 
other equipment; 

(5) Ordering, loading, and shipping out 
railroad cars, if wood is shipped by rail; or 

(6) Keeping records of the amount of wood 
cut, and the amount he must pay each man 
for it. 

All this is done, and can be done, by the 
logger employer only when most of the woods 
workers are working on a piecework basis. 
This is the way most all of our small loggers 
work, 

To impose on them the added responsibllity 
of keeping accurate time records on workers 
he does not see most of the week imposes 
a burden which he cannot economically or 
practically fulfill. 

This is not mere speculation on our part. 
It has been proven to us by past experience 
without a shred of doubt. 

Senator Morse, Mr, Elrod, may I interrupt 
for a question? I think it would be best to 
clear it up at this point. 

As I followed this explanation of the 
recordkeeping, let us take employer A, who 
has various groups out, and say the men 
may be miles apart. At the end of the pay 
period, 1 week or 2 weeks, whatever the 
period is, he pays them for their time worked, 
assuming they are on piecework. 

Now, he relies on some records, I suppose, 
the records they submit to him. If those 
records are good enough for him to pay 
wages, why are they not good enough for him 
to send in under any recordkeeping require- 
ment that the law may impose on him? 

Mr. Erron. Mr. Chairman, I know of no 
one who pays by the hour, unless he is large 
enough to be covered by the Fair Labor 
Standards Act. All the people I have had any 
dealings with pay by the piece. His standard 
of accuracy might not be the same as those 
of the Wage and Hour Division. 

I could not answer that. 

Senator Morse, If he pays by the piece rate, 
and you had the exemption removed, you 
would have to translate that into hours. Is 
that the point? 

Mr. Erop. Yes. He has no way of keeping 
track of these hours, 

As a practical matter in our area, the way 
this business is operated quite frequently, 
the cutter will go to his place of work by him- 
self on one tract of timber while the loader 
may be on a tract 5 miles away that was cut 
the previous day, loading wood on à truck. 


Census. 
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Senator Morse. Would it follow, then, if 
this exemption were removed as far as opera- 
tion of this type is concerned, it would have 
the additional effect of abolishing the piece 
rate program? 

Mr. ELROD. I don't see how the piece rate 
could be tied to a specific number of hours. 
We have tried our best to come up with some 
method of doing it. 

In hearings before this subcommittee and 
other committees in the past, serious mis- 
understanding over recordkeeping, misstate- 
ments in general, have been made about the 
12-man exemption and its application to the 
forest industries. 

In previous statements and testimony we 
have corrected these misstatements with 
facts. We feel it should be unnecessary to 
repeat this information, inasmuch as our 
answers are still valid today. 

Mr. Chairman, we have specific reference 
there to the charge that these crews are 
people who formerly worked for pulp and 
paper companies and were discharged after 
this amendment was adopted, and were put 
out there in the woods to deal with people 
who formerly had been company foremen. 

We know of no instance where this has 
happened. We have asked for specific exam- 
ples, and no one has been able to come up 
with one, 

In conclusion, we believe that repeal of the 
12-man exemption would not have the effect 
of improving the working conditions of the 
very small percentage of logging employees 
which the Labor Department believes is re- 
ceiving less than the legal minimum wage. 

Many unintended effects would follow re- 
peal, which would include: 

(1) Substantial loss of employment in 
those regions of the country in which em- 
ployment and economic improvement is 
needed the most; 

(2) Elimination of thousands of small 
logging operators, the great majority of 
whose employees are already earning the legal 
minimum wage or more; 

(3) Closing the market to small tree farm- 
ers in all forest regions of the country; 

(4) And, what is most unfortunate, it 
would turn back the clock to the same situa- 
tion we had before 1949, when hundreds of 
unintentional and unavoidable violations of 
the act were committed by small loggers for 
whom strict compliance with the law was 
impossible. 

We appreciate this opportunity of present- 
ing our views on this 12-man exemption 
portion of S. 1986 which is so important to 
the small business operators engaged in 
logging and forestry activities. 

Mr. Chairman, the first member of our 
panel who will make a regional statement 
is Mr. Russell Allen, of Minnesota, who will 
speak for the Lake States and western 
loggers. 

Senator Morse. Before I call on him, Sen- 
ator Proury may not be able to get back. 
His administrative assistant has just asked 
me to ask you in his behalf these questions, 
I think perhaps in the interest of continuity 
in the record, it would be better for me to 
ask them now, 

The first question is, and this is Senator 
Prouty speaking through me—I believe you 
were present this morning and heard the 
differences in the statistics between those 
cited by the International Woodworkers’ 
representative, Mr. Hartung, and those to 
which I referred, 

Have you attempted to validate or in- 
validate the data supplied by Mr. Hartung 
since his testimony before the House com- 
mittee? 

Mr. Erron. Mr. Chairman, we did on the 
basis of his statements before the House 
subcommittee, especially in regard to the 
figures that he cited from the Bureau of the 
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I would like to read just a couple of para- 
graphs from a letter addressed to Senator 
McNamara by Mr. Bromley, our executive 
secretary. 

We have given a copy to the reporter. 
Would you like to have a copy, sir? 

Senator Morse. I can hear you. You give 
it to the reporter, and I will follow you. 

Mr. ELroD (reading): 

“During hearings in the House of Repre- 
sentatives on H.R. 8259, extension of cover- 
age—Fair Labor Standards Act on June 23, 
1965, the representative of the International 
Woodworkers of America, A. F. Hartung, used 
in his statement data derived from Bureau 
of the Census preliminary reports which was 
represented as proof that production workers 
in the logging industry in eight States earned 
less than $1.25 per hour in 1963. 

“Subsequent investigation has proven this 
data to be statistically invalid. In anticipa- 
tion that these same erroneous statistics 
would be utilized in Senate hearings, we 
would like to submit our analysis and a let- 
ter from M. R. Conklin, Chief, Industry Di- 
vision, Bureau of the Census, attached, which 
confirms the unreliability of their data. 

“The statistical limitations which pro- 
duced the low hourly earnings listed in the 
International Woodworkers of America state- 
ment are the result of an unbalanced sample 
of ‘hours worked’ which makes the data 
meaningless. 

“The Bureau of the Census solicits infor- 
mation from larger logging establishments 
on a long, detailed seven page report form 
(M-24A) and from smaller logging estab- 
lishments on a two-page short report form 
(MC-242-1). Both report forms ask for in- 
formation about number of employees and 
payroll. The long report form asks for pro- 
duction worker man-hours.’ The short re- 
port form does not ask for any information 
on ‘man-hours’ or ‘wages’ for production 
workers. 

“Data on ‘hours worked’ and ‘wages’ de- 
rived from long form reporters (larger oper- 
ators) is arbitrarily applied by census to 
cover smaller operators from whom data on 
hours worked was not obtained. Since the 
long forms are used by larger firms with 
many employees, stable full-time operations 
geared to maximum manpower utilization, a 
distorted picture results when this data is 
applied to smaller logging firms reporting on 
the short form. The very nature of their 
part-time, less efficient, activity does not pro- 
duce compatible annual hours or wages per 
employee. 

“Mr, Conklin notes in his letter that the 
total on ‘wages’ and ‘ -hours’ for logging 
workers in all the preliminary State reports 
including those referred to by Mr. Hartung 
‘cannot be used with confidence.’ In fact, it 
is evident now that these totals will not be 
published in this form. 

“In view of these facts, we would like to 
have this letter and attachment included in 
the record following Mr. Hartung’s testimony 
before your subcommittee.” 

I would like to read Mr. Conklin's letter 
to Kenneth S. Rolston, Jr, employed by 
American Pulpwood Association, July 2, 
1965. 

“DEAR Mr. RoLston: This is in response to 
your recent telephone conversations with Mr. 
Elmer Biles of this Division concerning totals 
reported for industry 2411, logging camps 
and contractors, in preliminary State re- 
ports from the 1963 Census of Manufac- 
turers, 

“We share your interest in validating the 
man-hours and production worker totals re- 
ported for industry 2411 for selected South- 
ern States. Perhaps an explanation of re- 
porting procedures for the 1963 Census of 
Manufacturers would be helpful to you. 

“Establishments classified in the logging 
industry, as in all manufacturing industries 
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canvassed in the 1963 Census of Manufac- 
turers, reported a varying amount of detailed 
data depending on their size. In the case 
of the larger manufacturing establishments, 
they reported information on employees, 
separately for production workers and other 
employees, payrolls for each group, and man- 
hours for production workers. However, 
small establishments reported only total 
number of employees and total salaries and 
wages, and were not requested to report 
separate figures for production workers’ 
Wages or man-hours. Thus, to derive totals 
for the entire industry it was necessary to 
impute man-hours, wages, etc. for the small- 
er loggers. Further review, following re- 
lease of data in the preliminary State reports, 
indicates that the amount of estimate in 
the totals for number of production workers, 
their wages and man-hours, limit their sta- 
tistical validity to the extent that these fig- 
ures cannot be used with confidence. 

“In the final industry and State reports 
which will be published late this year and 
early 1966, the man-hour and related data 
for the logging industry will either be with- 
held from publication, limited to establish- 
ments over a certain employment size, or be 
revised significantly from the preliminary re- 
ports. Further investigation and study of 
the matter will be proceeding in the mean- 
time. 

“Sincerely, 
“MAXWELL R. CONKLIN, 
“Chief, Industry Division, Bureau of 
the Census.” 

By the way, we would like to have this 
letter in the record, and we have given the 
reporter a copy. 

Senator Morse. That will be made a part 
of the record. 

Mr. Ernob. In addition to the incon- 
sistencies here, some figures supplied by the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics—I am not 
familiar with it, but Mr. Bromley and Mr. 
Weir have done considerable work on it, and 
I would appreciate their being given an op- 
portunity to clear that up. 

Senator Morse. Off the record a moment. 

(Discussion off ‘the record.) 

Senator Morse, You may proceed, Senator 
Prouty. 

Senator Prouty. I don't know how long it 
will be possible for me to remain. Certainly 
I do want to introduce a constituent of mine 
from Vermont, Mr. Renaud. 

I am delighted to have Mr. Renaud down 
here. He has been engaged in the pulpwood 
business since 1938. He was born and raised 
onafarm. His father and mother I believe 
still operate a farm in Vermont. 

I am delighted to have him down here. 
I am sure he will contribute a lot to the 
work of the committee, because he is 
thoroughly familiar with it, particularly in 
relation to the Northeast. 

Senator Morse. We are very glad to have 
his statement for the record. 

Senator Proury. Now, Mr. Elrod, were you 
here when Mr. Hartung testified? 

Mr. ELROD. Yes. 

Senator Proury. Is it your opinion that 
employees must pay for their own equipment, 
such as axes, chain saws, and so forth? 

Mr. Etrop. Senator, ordinarily the em- 
ployees do not. If they are contractors in the 
sense that they cut by the cord or haul by 
the cord, or if they are producers who own all 
of the equipment, then they furnish their 
equipment, but the employees ordinarily are 
furnished the equipment by the producer. 

By “the producer,” I mean the owner of the 
equipment and the fellow who supervises 
what work is supervised. 

Senator Proury. What would you say the 
average hourly wage was in the States to 
which Mr. Hartung was referring? 

Mr. Etrop. I know of very few who are 
paid by the hour in our area. I know one 
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producer who has what he calls a slasher 
mill, He told me that the cheapest em- 
ployee that he could find was $1.50.an hour. 
He pays his men by the hour because they 
are all working together all the time. But 
his is a very unusual case. 

Many of the employees of producers in our 
areas have quit hourly jobs that pay any- 
where from $1.40 to $2.50 in order to go to 
work in the woods, so I must assume that 
they make as good as they left. 

Now, we have some people here who can 
give you some figures on that, I am sure we 
have some producers who can tell you what 
they pay their men. 

Senator Proury. I think it is very interest- 
ing that we have all this information. 

Mr. ELROD. We would be happy to furnish 
you some answers from some of these people 
who are here and have the figures. 

Senator Proury. What is the average work- 
week? I think the figures given us this 
morning indicated in one area at least it 
was 60 hours. 

Mr. ELROD. If that is the average work- 
week, it is the most unusual territory I have 
even seen in the pulpwood business. 

We are unable to work that many hours, 
because of weather and other factors. 

I am only 35 miles from one of the places 
mentioned this morning on this uniform 60- 
hour week, and I personally do not believe 
that any pulpwood logging crew works a 
uniform 60-hour week. 

I think it is a false statement. 

Senator Proury. What would you think 
the average was? 

Mr. ELROD. In the case of most of the pro- 
ducers who sell to me, I don’t believe that 
the average workweek would exceed 35 hours. 

As I say, the producers themselves don’t 
know exactly how many hours the men work, 
and certainly I don’t. But I do know that 
I see them coming into town at all hours of 
the day, and I see them leaving at all hours 
of the day. 

They pretty well go and come as they 
please, and as weather conditions permit. 
They are about as independent a breed as 
there is left in the world. If they haul a 
load and get in at 1 o’clock in the afternoon, 
and they want to go fishing, they go fishing. 

Senator Prouty. Do I understand that ba- 
sically they are paid on a cord basis for work 
of that nature? 

Mr. ELROD. Yes, sir. 

Senator Proury. You have no definite in- 
formation with respect to the actual num- 
ber of hours? 

Mr. ELROD. I couldn't tell you, but I am 
positive in our area they could not average 
over 35-40 hours. 

Senator Proury. I think that is all, Mr. 
Chairman. 

Mr. ELROD. There are producers here from 
all over. They will be glad to give you the 
experience of their areas. 

Senator Morse. May I suggest you go ahead 
with the panel, and you call on the producers 
as supplemental witnesses. Let us hear the 
panel first, and then you may call any other 
witnesses you care to. 

Mr. ELROD, Yes, sir. 

If Senator Prourty is fearful that he may 
have to leave, we would be happy for Mr. 
Renaud to make his statement first, so that 
his Senator might be present. 

Mr. Renaud will speak for the northeast 
loggers. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
had intended to offer language from the 
House bill as an amendment to the com- 
mittee proposal. However, after noting 
the lack of success of other amendments 
offered during debate on this bill, I con- 
cluded that my amendment would have 
rough sledding. Therefore, I hope that 
the conferees on the part of the House 
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of Representatives will be persuasive in 
defense of an eight-man crew exemption, 
and that the Senate conferees will be 
sympathetic to the views of the House. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE— 
ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Hackney, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the 
Speaker had affixed his signature to the 
following enrolled bills: 


S. 489. An act to authorize the establish- 
ment of the San Juan Island National His- 
torical Park in the State of Washington, and 
for other purposes; 

5.902. An act to provide that the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture shall conduct the soil 
survey program of the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture so as to make available 
soil surveys needed by States and other pub- 
lic agencies, including community develop- 
ment districts, for guidance in community 
planning and resource development, and for 
other purposes; and 

S. 3034. An act to authorize the Secretary 
of the Interior to engage in feasibility in- 
vestigation of certain water resource develop- 
ment proposals. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Bartlett, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the House 
had agreed to the report of the commit- 
tee of conference on the disagreeing votes 
of the two Houses on the amendment of 
the House to the bill (S. 3688) to stim- 
ulate the flow of mortgage credit for 
Federal Housing Administration and 
Veterans’ Administration assisted resi- 
dential construction. 

The message also announced that the 
House had agreed to the report of the 
committee of conference on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendment of the House to the bill (S. 
3700) to amend the Urban Mass Trans- 
portation Act of 1964. 


SENATOR MURPHY’S ILLNESS 


Mr.KUCHEL, Mr, President, I should 
like to inform the Senate that news from 
the west coast with respect to our 
e colleague, GEORGE MURPHY, is 
good. 

I know that I bespeak the prayers and 
affections which all of us share that he 
may continue to be on the mend and 
that before too long he may be with us 
again. 

Mr. President, I have taken the liberty 
of expressing these sentiments to our 
colleague by wire. 


FAIR LABOR STANDARDS AMEND- 
MENTS OF 1966 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H.R. 13712) to amend the 
Fair Labor Standards Act of 1938 to ex- 
tend its protection to additional employ- 
ees, to raise the minimum wage, and for 
other purposes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
senior Senator from South Carolina [Mr. 
THuRMOND] has the floor. 
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Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield to me? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does 
the Senator yield to the Senator from 
Ohio? 

Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I 
yield to the distinguished Senator from 
Ohio for 1% minutes. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, I send 
to the desk an amendment, which I in- 
tend to offer, that would strike from the 
bill the provision which brings within 
its operation sheltered workshops and 
homebound programs. 

In the country we have enterprises op- 
erating not for profit which hire handi- 
capped people. They hire the handi- 
capped people in some instances in cen- 
tral places and in others by having them 
work directly in the home. 

The bill pending before the Senate 
brings those sheltered workshops and 
homebound programs within the mini- 
mum wage law. 

My amendment would strike from the 
bill that provision and direct that a study 
be made, to be completed within a rea- 
sonable time, recommending what course 
should be followed. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield to me for 30 
seconds? 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, I yield 
to the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. 
SALTONSTALL]. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
I have listened to the Senator from Ohio 
[Mr. LauscHe]. I am familiar with his 
amendment. I know that it applies in 
Massachusetts to one of our Goodwill 
institutions, the Morgan Memorial, and 
to others. It means that people now 
working at home can take advantage of 
the opportunities that they have. 

I hope that when the Senator offers his 
amendment the Senator from Texas [Mr. 
YarsoroucH] will be willing to accept 
it, at least for conference. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from South Carolina yield 
me 2 minutes? 

Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I 
should like to have my amendment 
stated. I have been waiting for a long 
time to do so. However, if someone 
wishes me to yield, I am glad to accom- 
modate him. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I will 
yield 2 minutes to the Senator from Ohio 
on the bill, if the Senator from South 
Carolina will allow it. 

Mr. THURMOND. I thought the Sen- 
ator from Ohio had finished. The Sen- 
ator is not finished? 

Mr. LAUSCHE. No. 

Mr. THURMOND. I yield 2 minutes 
to the Senator from Ohio. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Ohio is recognized for 2 
minutes. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, let me 
point out that the Secretary of Labor, 
in connection with these sheltered work- 
shops, appointed an advisory committee 
to recommend how they should be han- 
dled under Federal law. The committee 
appointed by the Secretary of Labor 
thinks that this provision in the bill is 
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wrong. I therefore believe that when the 
Secretary of Labor has appointed a com- 
mittee to make a study, we should wait 
before we do it. We should listen to him. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from South Carolina has the 
floor. 

Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that I may yield 
to the Senator from Vermont to bring 
up an amendment, after which I will 
then bring up mine. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator ask unanimous consent? 

Mr. THURMOND. Yes. I ask unani- 
mous consent 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator asks unanimous consent that his 
amendment be temporarily laid aside? 

Mr. THURMOND. That is right. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered, and the Sen- 
ator from Vermont is recognized. 

Mr. PROUTY. Mr. President, I send 
to the desk an amendment and ask that 
it be stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated for the in- 
formation of the Senate. 

The assistant legislative clerk read the 
amendment as follows: 

On page 37, line 8, strike the figure 8250, 
000” and insert in lieu thereof the figure 
“$350,000”. 


Mr. PROUTY. Mr. President, I yield 
myself 2 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Vermont is recognized for 
2 minutes. 

Mr. PROUTY. This amendment pro- 
vides a floor of $350,000, instead of a floor 
of $500,000 which was proposed by the 
minority leader. 

Any retail business with gross sales of 
less than $350,000 is a small business at 
the smallest possible level. A net of 10 
percent of gross is high, but assuming 
that figure, the net profit would be only 
$35,000. 

Mr. President, I ask for the yeas and 
nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
I should like to point out that this is an 
identical amendment to the one which 
has just been voted on which was of- 
fered by the Senator from Illinois [Mr. 
DIRKSEN], except that the amount has 
been changed and the exemption has 
been lowered from $500,000 to $350,000, 
instead of to $250,000. 

I again point out that the $250,000 floor 
was adopted after long and careful study 
in House and Senate. It was adopted on 
the floor of the House. It was voted on 
in the Senate Committee on Labor and 
Public Welfare by a vote of 13 to 1 and 
in the full committee by a vote of 15 to 
0—no member of either party voting 
against it. 

With that strong record of bipartisan 
support, thinking that they had the right 
floor based on the amendment of the 
Senator from Arkansas [Mr. FULBRIGHT], 
who put that in the bill in 1961 as to an 
establishment, the pending amendment 
would lower it to bring in other enter- 
prises which have multiple units. I think 
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that the $250,000 is well in line with 
what was put in by the Senator from 
Arkansas in 1961. 

I therefore recommend that the 
amendment of the Senator from Ver- 
mont [Mr. Proury] be defeated. 

Mr. President, I yield back the remain- 
der of my time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. All time 
has been yielded back. The question is 
on agreeing to the amendment of the 
Senator from Vermont [Mr. Proury]. 

On this question, the yeas and nays 
have been ordered; and the clerk will call 
the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk called 
the roll. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I announce 
that the Senator from Alaska [Mr. 
BARTLETT], the Senator from Tennessee 
[Mr. Bass], the Senator from Idaho [Mr. 
CHURCH], the Senator from Pennsylvania 
(Mr. CLARK], the Senator from Alaska 
(Mr. GRUENING], the Senator from Okla- 
homa [Mr. Harris], the Senator from 
Missouri [Mr. Lone], the Senator from 
Montana [Mr. METCALF], the Senator 
from Oklahoma [Mr. Monroney], and 
the Senator from Maine [Mr. MUSKIE], 
are absent on official business. 

I also announce that the Senator from 
Maryland [Mr. BREWSTER], the Senator 
from Indiana [Mr. HARTKE], the Senator 
from Arizona [Mr. HaypEn], and the 
Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. 
McIntyre], are necessarily absent. 

I further announce that, if present and 
voting, the Senator from Alaska [Mr. 
BARTLETT], and the Senator from Penn- 
sylvania [Mr. CLARK], would each vote 
“nay.” 

On this vote, the Senator from Mary- 
land [Mr. Brewster] is paired with the 
Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. Harris]. 
If present and voting, the Senator from 
Maryland would vote “yea” and the Sen- 
ator from Oklahoma would vote “nay.” 

On this vote, the Senator from Mis- 
souri [Mr. Lone] is paired with the Sen- 
ator from Oklahoma [Mr. Monroney]. 
If present and voting, the Senator from 
Oklahoma would vote “yea” and the Sen- 
ator from Missouri would vote “nay.” 

Mr. KUCHEL. I announce that the 
Senator from Utah [Mr. BENNETT] and 
the Senator from California [Mr. MUR- 
PHY] are absent because of illness. 

The Senators from Colorado [Mr. AL- 
LOTT and Mr. Dominick] are absent on 
official business. 

The Senator from Idaho [Mr. JORDAN] 
and the Senator from Wyoming [Mr. 
Sruupson] are necessarily absent. 

The Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
Scorr] is detained on official business. 

If present and voting, the Senators 
from Colorado [Mr. Attorr and Mr. 
Dominick], the Senator from Utah [Mr. 
BENNETT], the Senator from California 
(Mr. MurpHy], and the Senator from 
Wyoming [Mr. Sumpson] woud each vote 
“yea,” 

On this vote, the Senator from Idaho 
(Mr. JorpANn] is paired with the Senator 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. Scorr]. If pres- 
ent and voting, the Senator from Idaho 
would vote “yea,” and the Senator from 
Pennsylvania would vote “nay.” 
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The result was announced—yeas 41, 
nays 38, as follows: 


[No. 227 Leg.] 
YEAS—41 
Aiken Fulbright Prouty 
Bayh Griffin Robertson 
Bible: Hickenlooper Russell, S.C: 
Byrd, Va 1 Russell, Ga. 
Cannon Holland Saltonstall 
Carlson ska Smathers 
Cooper Jordan, N.C Sparkman 
Cotton Lausche Stennis 
Curtis McClellan Talmadge 
Dirksen McGovern Thurmond 
Eastland Miller Tower 
Ellender Morton Williams, Del. 
in Mundt Young, N, Dak 
Fannin Pearson 
NAYS—38 
Anderson Kennedy, Mass. Neuberger 
Boggs Kennedy, N.Y. Pastore 
Burdick Kuchel Pell 
Byrd, W. Va. Long, La. Proxmire 
Case Magnuson Randolph 
Dodd Mansfield Ribicoff 
Douglas McCarthy Smith 
Fong McGee Symington 
Gore Mondale Tydings 
Hart Montoya Williams, N.J. 
Inouye Morse Yarborough 
Jackson Moss Young, Ohio 
Javits Nelson 
NOT VOTING—21 

Allott Dominick McIntyre 
Bartlett Gruening Metcalf 

Harris Monroney 
Bennett Hartke Murphy 
Brewster Hayden Muskie 
Church Jordan, Idaho Scott 
Clark Long, Mo. Simpson 

So Mr. Provury’s amendment was 

agreed to. 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I move 
to reconsider the vote by which the 
amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. PROUTY. Mr. President, I move 
to lay that motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, The 
question recurs on the amendment of 
„ from South Carolina (No, 
772). 

How much time does the Senator from 
South Carolina yield himself? 

Mr. THURMOND. I yield myself 5 
minutes, and I think we can dispose of 
the amendment in that time. 

Mr. President, the purpose of this 
amendment is to provide an exemption, 
for overtime only, for ambulance driv- 
ers and attendants. 

Among the many exemptions for over- 
time purposes now included in the act, 
and unchanged by the pending bill, are 
those for drivers, operators, and con- 
ductors of streetcars and similar con- 
veyances, and also taxicab drivers. Al- 
though ambulance drivers and attend- 
ants do not fall in exactly the same 
category, there is a similarity, even 
though ambulance service is of a more 
essential nature to the public. 

Recently, in the State of South Caro- 
lina, many funeral homes that operate 
ambulances and other private operators 
have gone out of business completely or 
stated their intention of doing so mainly 
because of a crackdown by the Wage and 
House Division of the Department of 
Labor applying both minimum wage and 
overtime provisions to ambulance serv- 
ice. The essentiality of this service can- 
not be over estimated. It is one which 
must be provided; and if it cannot be 
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provided by private enterprise, then it 
must be provided at taxpayers’ expense 
at some level of local government. 

As all Senators are aware, ambulance 
drivers and attendants who- provide 
service on an emergency basis must be on 
call 24 hours a day. This means that a 
certain number of employees must re- 
main on the premises throughout the 
night, ready to answer any emergency 
call, even though, in fact, there may be 
none. In a situation such as this, the 
Wage and Hour Division of the Depart- 
ment of Labor takes the position that 
any hours over 40 hours per week would 
be compensable at time and a half. Mr. 
Clarence T. Lundquist, the Administra- 
tor of the Wage and Hour and Public 
Contracts Division of the Department of 
Labor, stated the situation in a letter to 
me in this way: 

Thus, an employee who is not required to 
remain on the employer's premises but is free 
to engage in his own pursuits, subject only 
to the understanding that he leave word at 
his home or with his employer where he may 
be reached, is not working while “on-call” 
for purposes of the Act, 


This it little solace to the employers 
who must have drivers and attendants 
on duty at their place of business and 
cannot afford the time necessary to call 
them from wherever they may be to 
come to the place of business before an- 
swering an emergency ambulance call. 

Mr. Lundquist further stated in his 
letter to me that— 

Unless the Act provides a specific exemp- 
tion, employees performing covered work are 
required to be paid a minimum wage of at 
least $1.25 an hour and overtime compensa- 
tion of not less than one and one-half times 
an employee's regular rate of pay for the 
hours over 40 in a work week. The statute 
does not provide any authority for the waiver 
of its requirements. 


The strict application of this policy 
has worked serious hardships upon many 
small, rural communities in the State of 
South Carolina who have depended in 
the past for ambulance service provided 
by funeral homes and other independent 
operators. It is difficult, if not impos- 
sible, to provide this service at tax- 
payers’ expense without adding signifi- 
cantly to the tax rate of the residents. I 
believe the amendment I have offered 
would allow some of the private opera- 
tors to remain in business, and I urge its 
adoption. 

Again, Mr. President, I wish to say 
that this amendment applies only to 
overtime, and only for ambulance 
drivers and attendants. The people 
operating these businesses cannot keep 
these drivers there 24 hours a day and 
pay them overtime for all above 8 hours. 
They just cannot pay it. It is putting 
them out of business in a great many 
places. 

The PRESIDENT OFFICER. The 
Senator’s time has expired. 

Mr. THURMOND. I yield myself 1 
additional minute. 

In a great many places, the ambu- 
lance companies have gone out of busi- 
ness entirely, and the public is suffering. 

This is a reasonable amendment; it 
is fair and just. In fact, only recently 
did the Department bring the ambulance 
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drivers under the minimum wage’ pro- 
visions at all. They were not even con- 
sidered to come under it, or the pro- 
visions were not being enforced. Now it 
has been held that they have got to pay 
overtime, as well as being under the 
minimum wage provisions. 

I hope that the Senate, from a prac- 
tical standpoint, will agree to this 
amendment. It is a sound amendment. 
It will help all the communities through- 
out this Nation, especially the small 
towns and rural communities, and other 
places if they expect to have ambulance 
service. 

Mr. President, I reserve the remainder 
of my time. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
I yield myself 3 minutes. 

Under the bill, funeral homes are cov- 
ered both as to wages and hours of over- 
time, if they meet the enterprise test, 
that is, if they have enough business. 
Taxicabs and airport limousine services 
are covered as well. 

With these other types of services 
competing with the ambulance services, 
it would give the ambulance services an 
unfair competitive advantage if they 
were excluded, while taxicabs, airport 
limousine services and funeral homes are 
not excluded. 

Furthermore, under regulations al- 
ready in effect, promulgated by the Labor 
Department, where an employee is re- 
quired to be on duty 24 hours or more, 
they take out his sleeping time and they 
take out his mealtime. Regulations now 
in existence cover that situation. He 
has 8 hours’ sleeping time subtracted, 
if he is on duty 24 hours, and all of his 
mealtime is subtracted. That is not 
counted now. 

So the problem to which the distin- 
guished Senator from South Carolina 
refers is already covered by regulations; 
and due to the fact that the adoption of 
his amendment would give the ambu- 
lance services a competitive advantage 
over other people who have been brought 
under the bill, we think it would be un- 
fair to the others, such as the funeral 
homes, the taxicab companies, and the 
airport limousines or other type limou- 
sines. Therefore, I urge that the amend- 
ment be rejected. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator from South Carolina yield back 
the remainder of his time? 

Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I 
yield back the remainder of my time, 
and, in order to save time, instead of 
asking for the yeas and nays, I call for 
a division. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator from Texas yield back the re- 
mainder of his. time? 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. I yield back the 
remainder of my time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. All time 
having been yielded back, the question 
is on agreeing to the amendment of the 
Senator from South Carolina. All those 
in favor of the amendment will rai 

The Senate proceeded to divide. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Sena- 
tors who have been counted, will be 
seated. -All those opposed will rise. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I ask for 
the yeas and nays. 
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Mr. TALMADGE. Mr. President, has 
the Chair announced the result of the 
vote on the amendment? 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, I 

ask for the yeas and nays. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair has not announced the result, and 
it is the understanding of the Chair, as 
he is informed by the Parliamentarian, 
that if the result has not been an- 
nounced, the request for a yea-and-nay 
vote is in order. 

Mr. THURMOND. Is the Senator from 
Texas requesting a rollcall? 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. I have asked for 
the yeas and nays. 

Mr. THURMOND. I was merely try- 
ing to save time. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. All time 
having been yielded back, the question 
is on agreeing to the amendment of the 
Senator from South Carolina. On this 
question, the yeas and nays have been or- 
dered, and the clerk will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk called 
the roll. 

Mr. JAVITS (after having voted in 
the negative). On this vote, I have a 
pair with the Senator from Nebraska 
[Mr. Hruska]. If he were present and 
voting, he would vote “yea”; if I were at 
liberty to vote, I would vote “nay.” I 
withdraw my vote. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I announce 
that the Senator from Alaska [Mr. BART- 
LETT], the Senator from Tennessee [Mr. 
Bass], the Senator from Idaho [Mr. 
CHURCH], the Senator from Pennsylva- 
nia [Mr. CLARK], the Senator from Alas- 
ka [Mr. GRUENING], the Senator from 
Oklahoma [Mr. Harris], the Senator 
from Missouri [Mr. Lone], the Senator 
from Montana [Mr. METCALF], the Sen- 
ator from Oklahoma [Mr Monroney], 
and the Senator from Maine [Mr. Mus- 
KIE] are absent on official business. 

I also announce that the Senator from 
Maryland [Mr. BREWSTER], the Senator 
from West Virginia [Mr. BYRD], the Sen- 
ator from Indiana [Mr. HARTKE], the 
Senator from Arizona [Mr. HAYDEN], and 
the Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. 
McIntyre] are necessarily absent. 

I further announce that, if present 
and voting, the Senator from Alaska 
[Mr. BARTLETT], the Senator from Mary- 
land [Mr. Brewster], the Senator from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. CLARK], the Senator 
from Alaska [Mr. GRUENING], and the 
Senator from Missouri [Mr. Lone] would 
each vote “nay.” 

Mr. KUCHEL. I announce that the 
Senator from Utah [Mr. BENNETT] and 
the Senator from California [Mr. Mur- 
PHY] are absent because of illness. 

The Senators from Colorado [Mr. AL- 
Lor and Mr. Dominick] are absent on 
official business. 

The Senator from Idaho [Mr. JORDAN] 
and the Senator from Wyoming [Mr. 
Smmpson] are necessarily absent. 

The Senator from Nebraska [Mr. 
Hruska] and the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr. Scorr] are detained on off- 
cial business. 

If present and voting, the Senator 
from Colorado [Mr. DOMINICK], the Sen- 
ator from Utah [Mr. BENNETT], the Sen- 
ator from California [Mr. MurpHy] and 
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the Senator from Wyoming [Mr. SIMP- 
SON] would each vote “yea.” 

The pair of the Senator from Nebras- 
ka [Mr. Hruska] has been previously an- 
nounced. 

On this vote, the Senator from Idaho 
(Mr. Jorpan] is paired with the Senator 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. Scorr]. If pres- 
ent and voting, the Senator from Idaho 
would vote “yea” and the Senator from 
Pennsylvania would vote “nay.” 

The result was announced—yeas 34, 
nays 42, as follows: 


[No. 228 Leg.] 
YEAS—34 
Aiken Fannin Russell, S.C. 
Bible Hickenlooper Russell, Ga. 
Boggs Hill Smathers 
Byrd, Va Holland Sparkman 
Cannon Jordan, N.C. Stennis 
Cooper Lausche Talmadge 
Cotton McClellan Thurmond 
Curtis Miller Tower 
Dirksen Morton Williams, Del. 
Eastland Mundt Young, N. Dak. 
Ellender Prouty 
Ervin Robertson 
NAYS—42 
Anderson Kennedy, Mass. Neuberger 
Bayh Kennedy, N.Y. Pastore 
Burdick Kuchel Pearson 
Carlson Long, La. Pell 
Case Magnuson Proxmire 
Dodd Mansfield Randolph 
Douglas McCarthy Ribicoff 
Fong McGee Saltonstall 
Fulbright McGovern Smith 
Gore Mondale Symington 
Griffin Montoya Tydings 
Hart Morse Williams, N.J. 
Inouye Moss Yarborough 
Jackson Nelson Young, Ohio 
NOT VOTING—24 
Allott Dominick Long, Mo 
Bartlett Gruening McIntyre 
Bass Harris Metcalf 
Bennett Hartke Monroney 
Brewster Hayden Murphy 
Byrd, W. Va Hruska Muskie 
Chur Javits Scott 
Clark Jordan, Idaho Simpson 


So Mr. THuRMoND’s amendment was 
rejected. 
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Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I 
should like to ask the distinguished ma- 
jority leader what the schedule will be 
for next week. I am assuming, of course, 
that we will finish the bill tonight and 
go over until Monday. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senate is not in order. Senators cannot 
hear the colloquy between the leaders. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, 
when we finish the bill this evening 
and the prospects seem fair—it is the 
intention of the leadership to have the 
Senate go over until noon on Monday. 

At that time, the pending business will 
be food for freedom. We hope that will 
be followed by such measures as nar- 
cotics, parcel post, Oregon Dunes, per- 
haps elementary and secondary educa- 
tion bill or comprehensive health, if re- 
ported by the Committee on Labor and 
Public Welfare; child safety, and, if pos- 
sible, the Labor HEW appropriation bill. 

Then we have some conference reports 
of significance—the defense appropria- 
tion bill, which may cause some discus- 
sion; the military construction bill, which 
will be ready on Monday; and the auto 
safety bill. 
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ORDER FOR ADJOURNMENT UNTIL 
MONDAY 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that, if the pending 
business is completed this evening, the 
Senate stand in adjournment until 12 
o’clock noon, Monday, next, ; 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and it 
is so ordered. 


HIGH INTEREST RATES 


Mr. GORE. Mr. President, for weeks 
now, I have addressed the Senate almost 
daily on the State of our economy, with 
particular emphasis on the imbalances, 
distortions, hardships, and profiteering 
which have been caused in large part by 
tight money and high interest rates. 

The entire burden of the anti-inflation 
fight has been allowed to fall on mone- 
tary policy. Those who govern mone- 
tary policy, never loath to raise interest 
rates, have, in my view, used this as an 
excuse to increase interest rates to the 
highest level since the administration of 
Warren G. Harding, 45 years ago. 

I have cited the difficulties caused by 
high interest rates to homebuilding and 
related industries, automobile sales, 
home appliance sales and to the mass of 
our people generally. I have pointed 
out distortions in income caused by high 
interest rates, beneficial to those who 
have accumulated wealth, and detri- 
mental to those who must borrow, buy, 
or build on time. We have seen, too, the 
distortions in the proportion of personal 
income which must be paid out in inter- 
est payments. 

From day to day, interest rates on 
home mortgages, on installment credit, 
on bank loans, on bonds for needed com- 
munity programs have advanced to new 
heights. 

The constant rise in the cost of living 
and interest rates are bringing hardship, 
discouragement, and uneasiness to mil- 
lions of people. 

While condemning the current edition 
of the Mellon-George Humphrey-Dillon 
policies and the reinstitution of the 
“trickle-down”. theory, I have admon- 
ished President Johnson to return to the 
traditions of the Democratic Party. 

Since President Johnson is speaking 
in Oklahoma today, it might be appro- 
priate to recall that when President 
Kennedy spoke in Oklahoma on Novem- 
ber 3, 1960, he suggested that Rip Van 
Winkle could go to sleep and wake up 
and find out whether Republicans or 
Democrats were in control by asking how 
high the interest rates were. I do not 
believe President Johnson, whose inter- 
est rates are now higher than the Hoover 
rates, will wish history to record him as 
one whose policies robbed the Demo- 
cratic Party of its heritage of being the 
party of the people. : 

Those who may be interested in review- 
ing my remarks will find them in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, particularly on 
July 28, page 17408; August 2, page 
17912; August 3, page 18006; August 11, 
page 19000; August 12, page 19195; Au- 
gust 15, page 19413; August 16, page 
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19441; August 17, page 19721; August 18, 
page 19801; August 19, page 20035; Au- 
gust 22, page 20263; August 23, page 
20287; August 24, page 20501; August 25, 
page 20639. 

Mr. President, I have called upon 
President Johnson to take positive action. 
Certain administrative actions are open 
to the President without further legis- 
lation. Where legislation is needed, 
strong recommendations to the Congress 
are in order. Where executive leader- 
ship and action is indicated, these hard 
decisions and firm actions should not be 
delayed. 

Unofficial information has come to me 
that the President is finally considering 
programs of action. I hope so. I shall 
now desist from further remarks on this 
general subject until after Labor Day. 
I hope sincerely that President Johnson 
will, by that time, lay before the Con- 
gress a plan for combating inflation and 
lowering interest rates. 

Should forthright leadership be still 
lacking then, I shall advance concrete 
suggestions of my own as to what should 
be done to keep our economy moving 
along on an even keel, in balance, and 
with equity for all segments of our people 
and the business community. There is 
no chance of winning this battle, how- 
ever, without firm will and action by the 
Chief Executive. 

To illustrate widespread concern, I ask 
that certain letters from my mail today 
be printed at this point in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the corre- 
spondence was ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 

COLLIERVILLE HIGH SCHOOL, 
Collierville, Tenn., August 22, 1966. 
Hon. ALBERT GORE, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR ALBERT: Boy, am I proud of you for 
getting after those “Money Changers” so well, 
It does a lot of us great good to see you 
performing so well in the interest of the 
American people. 

Congratulations! Keep up the good work. 
Hit em hard—I’m cheering for you! 

Kindest personal regards. 

Yours truly 
HERMAN OSTEEN. 
THE FISHER Co., 
Clarksville, Tenn., August 23, 1966. 
Hon. ALBERT GORE, 
Member of Congress, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR GORE: We have been follow- 
ing with interest the one man campaign you 
have been waging on the senate floor against 
the rising cost of money. 

Since last December the vicious cycle of 
steadily increasing of interest rates has vir- 
tually sapped up all of the profits a builder 
must make to stay in business. It is working 
a tremendous hardship on young couples 
desiring to buy a new home, but suddenly 
find out, because of interest rate increases 
2 can no longer qualify for a VA or FHA 
oan, 

We in the building business, have tried to 
provide a needed service in our communities, 
but with the present rise in cost of materials 
and having to pay 6 to 9 point discount on 
loans, we are being forced out of business. 

If the Administration doesn’t do something 
to stabilize the money market soon, you 
should recommend they pass another “poy- 
erty program” for bankrupt builders on a 
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national scale. Since the “give away pro- 
gram” is so popular in Washington now, 
maybe this would appeal to some of our 
so-called “Great Society” economists, 
Keep up the good work and keep talking. 
Yours very truly, 
H, E. FISHER, 


PULASKI, TENN., 
August 23, 1966. 
Hon. ALBERT GORE, 
Senate of the United States, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR GorE: My wife, Ruth Elaine, 
and I want you to know that we are very 
pleased with the fight you are waging against 
high interest rates. That has never been 
the policy of the Democrat Party and we can 
not see why that policy should change. We 
do appreciate what you are doing and hope 
your efforts will be successful. 

Sincerely, 
J. M. Hoss. 


TENNESSEE SCHOOL BOARDS ASSOCIATION, 
August 24, 1966. 

Hon. ALBERT GORE, 

U.S, Senator, 

Senator Office Building, 

Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR Gore: I have read with in- 
terest your recent statements concerning 
higher interest rates and inflation. You are 
to be commended for the stand you are 
taking so I simply want to encourage you to 
continue the fight. 

With best wishes, I remain, 

Sincerely yours, 
JULIAN BREWER, 
Executive Secretary. 
INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTS CO., INC., 

Mount Pleasant, Tenn., August 23, 1966. 
Senator ALBERT GORE, 

Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR GorE: We note that you 
are trying to do something about the high 
interest effect on new housing. We manu- 
facture insulation and with our associated 
applicator companies, there are some sev- 
enty-five people whose living depends on 

and selling insulation for houses. 
In addition to us, there are our customer ap- 
plicators who are solely dependent on insulat- 
ing houses and other buildings. There are 
many dealers in Tennessee who sell not only 
insulation, but other materials for new 
houses. All are affected by the high interest 
rate and our business as well as it is falling 
off rapidly. 

We trust that you and others will be able 
to do something about it soon. 

Very respectfully yours, 
W. F. HUDSON, 
Vice President. 
NASHVILLE, TENN., August 26, 1966. 
Hon. ALBERT GORE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

A Republican who votes for some real fine 
Democrats wishes to express his apprecia- 
tion for your effort in behalf of those who 
need housing and those who need to make 
& living providing same. 

Every good wish. 

ALBERT G. Morris, 
THE GILES FREE PRESS, 
Pulaski, Tenn., August 24, 1966. 
U.S. Senator ALBERT Gore, 
1311 New Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR: We thought you might be 
interested in our attached comments on the 
present interest rate rise. 

Sincerely, 
D. L. Hoover. 
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From the Pulaski (Tenn.) Giles Free Press, 
Aug. 24, 1966] 


INTEREST SPIRAL NEEDS EYEING 


As interest rates continue to soar and econ- 
omists find it difficult to agree why this 
nation is faced with a “tight” money situ- 
ation today, we are delighted that Ten- 
nessee’s Senator ALBERT GorE has come to 
the forefront in the fight to have the situ- 
ation thoroughly scrutinized. 

It is obvious that the situation is com- 
plex, but, to us, it is just as obvious that the 
matter has become one of such national 
importance that the Federal government 
should leave no stone unturned in seeking 
out the real reasons for the soaring cost of 
credit, and, if need be, should act with all 
haste to reverse the upward trend if it is 
found to be unreasonable or dangerous to 
the nation’s economic well-being. We can- 
not believe that a nation as powerful, 
wealthy, and resourceful as this one must 
inevitably be faced with any serious depres- 
sion of the economy. 

Above all, the truth about the control of 
this nation’s wealth must be bared. In 
times of turmoil, economic or otherwise, all 
manner of rumor and half-truth emerge. It 
is our feeling that the Federal leadership has 
the obligation to ferret out the truth and 
display it in terms that can be understood 
by the layman. Should it emerge that any 
unwarranted manipulation of the economy 
is underway by any industry or group, the 
American public is entitled to protective 
legislation on the part of the Federal Gov- 
ernment. 

There is one question which we would in 
particular like to see explored. It has been 
said that much of the “tight money” situ- 
tion existing in the home mortgage fleld has 
been prompted by a desire to force the rates 
up in the few remaining states (Tennessee 
included) which have a 6% ceiling on inter- 
est charges. We have even heard it said that 
the insurance industry, which underwrites 
many loans, is keeping mortgage money out 
of Tennessee and the few other 6% states in 
a calculated move to “starve” the legisla- 
tures into taking the interest rate lid off. 
This situation may or may not be true, and 
the alleged practice may or may not be 
justifiable, but the American public is en- 
titled to know the truth of the matter. 

We have also heard it said, in this regard, 
that the insurance industry in this country 
today controls 70% of the nation’s money. 
Is this true? If so, is it a healthy economic 
situation? Is there any danger that such a 
situation could lead to the birth of an econ- 
omy-strangling “money trust“? The Amer- 
ican people are entitled to a Federal in- 
vestigation which would reveal the facts of 
the matter. 

Many of those who have looked back upon 
the great depression of 1929 have said that it 
came about because too few special interest 
groups were able to corner too much of the 
nation’s wealth. If this is true, it would 
seem obvious that the people of this country 
are entitled to any necessary safeguards 
which would prevent a repeat of this precipi- 
tating fact. 

We commend Senator Gore for his efforts 
to prod the Congress and the Johnson Ad- 
ministration into positive action to seek 
and maintain a strong national economy. 
We hope his efforts soon bear fruit. 

AUGUST 23, 1966. 
Senator ALBERT Gore, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sm: It is certainly gratifying to know 
that someone is in Washington to stand up 
and be counted. I am very sure you will be 
remembered for the stand you are taking on 
this high cost of money, 
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It is most discouraging to me to think that 
the rich take advantage of the poor in this 
manner. 

Our farm debts are getting out of hand 
and will be more so as money goes up. The 
farmer’s economic condition is such that he 
has to continue to borrow for his continu- 
ance in farming. 

I want to congratulate you on the stand 
you are taking and I hope something can be 
done about it. 

Yours truly, 
Roy L. VANTREASE. 

GALLATIN, TENN. 

POWELL, TENN., 
August 23, 1966. 
Hon. ALBERT GORE, 
U.S. Senate Building, 
Washington, DC. 

Dear SENATOR GORE: I have just finished 
reading the enclosed articles which appeared 
in the August 21 issue of the Knoxville News 
Sentinel. It makes my wife and myself very 
proud to know that there is someone left in 
Washington who will take a firm stand for 
what he believes to be the right. Also that 
this includes pointing the accusing finger at 
the executive branch of the Government 
when the need arises, 

It is disgusting and alarming to see graft, 
political double-dealing, favoritism and all 
sorts of mal-practice which sometimes are 
not only approved of but sponsored by the 
White House. Im reading about your 
speeches on the Senate floor in regards to 
the Internal Revenue Dept. and the high 
interest rates it makes me beam with pride 
that the state of Tennessee has a statesman 
such as you representing my interests. 

When we read of favoritism being openly 
approved of by the Internal Revenue people, 
it makes us wonder if there is any chance for 
the poor average working man struggling to 
support his family. We cannot submit tax 
returns proud with the knowledge that we 
have made, with great personal sacrifice, our 
contribution toward the support of a govern- 
ment which condones and disregards the 
working masses for favors to big business. 
We, as individuals are convinced that we 
could put our tax monies to better use at 
home by using it to finance such luxuries as 
an extra helping of some of Johnson’s high 
priced food. 

When I read the accounts of your conduct 
on the Senate floor in these matters I wanted 
to run outside and give a good old Rebel yell. 
Now I think maybe some people in high 
places have started to see things as the man 
in the street has been seeing them. Perhaps 
someday some of these Harvard economists 
can be replaced by men who have practiced 
the gentle art of balancing a family budget. 
When this day comes these same men may 
want to see what peace will do to the econ- 
omy of the country. 

Thank you again sir for speaking out 
for me. 

W. D. BUCHANAN. 


FAIR LABOR STANDARDS AMEND- 
MENTS OF 1966 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H.R. 13712) to amend the 
Fair Labor Standards Act of 1938 to ex- 
tend its protection to additional employ- 
ees, to raise the minimum wage, and for 
other purposes. 

Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, I now 
call up my amendment and ask that it 
be stated. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to read 
the amendment. 
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Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that further reading 
of the amendment be dispensed with. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

The amendment is as follows: 

On page 52, strike lines 14 through 17 and 
insert in lieu thereof the following: 

“(1) not less than $1.40 an hour during 
the first year from the effective date of the 
Fair Labor Standards Amendments of 1966 
and thereafter, commencing at 12-month 
intervals, not less than such greater amount 
as will compensate for the increase in the 
retail consumer price index during the pre- 
ceding 12 months as computed by the Bu- 
reau of Labor Statistics, except as otherwise 
provided in this section;”. 

On page 53, strike lines 11 through 15 and 
the first two words in line 16 and insert in 
lieu thereof the following: 

“(5) if such employee is employed in 
agriculture, not less than $1 an hour during 
the first year from the effective date of the 
Fair Labor Standards Amendments of 1966 
and thereafter, commencing at 12-month in- 
tervals, not less than such greater amount 
as will compensate for the increase in the 
retail consumer price index during the pre- 
ceding 12 months as computed by the Bu- 
reau of Labor Statistics.” 

On page 54, strike lines 13 through 21 and 
insert in lieu thereof the following: “not 
less than $1 an hour during the first year 
from the effective date of such amendments 
and thereafter, commencing at 12-month in- 
tervals, not less than such greater amount as 
will compensate for the increase in the re- 
tail consumer price index during the pre- 
ceding 12 months as computed by the Bu- 
reau of Labor Statistics.” 


Mr. MILLER. I yield myself 5 
minutes. 

I might say to my colleagues that I 
think I can save some time, if they wish 
to be present, because I believe that the 
amendment can be disposed of very 
shortly; and I ask for the yeas and nays 
on this amendment. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, I have 
discussed this amendment with the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Texas, the man- 
ager of the pending bill, and I believe 
that he understands the amendment. It 
it quite simple. 

All the amendment does is to take up 
the step up to $1.40 in the case of the 
general coverage of the bill, the $1 in the 
case of agricultural workers, and the $1 
in the case of newly covered employees, 
and that part of the bill is left intact. 
But the next step up will be in accord- 
ance with the cost of living. 

My amendment provides that at each 
12-month interval following the date on 
which the $1.40 and the $1 minimum 
wages go into effect, there will be an 
increase in the minimum wage to com- 
pensate for the increase in the retail 
price index as computed by the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics. 

I have heard a great deal of conver- 
sation about this bill being inflationary. 
Let me say, Mr. President, that I think 
a strong argument can be made for the 
fact that the increase to $1.40 from $1.25 
will not be inflationary; because, as of 
next February 1, I believe that the in- 
crease in the cost of living can be pro- 
jected, and it will be found that the 
$1.40 next February 1. will be worth no 
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more than about $1.25 at the time the 
$1.25 minimum went into effect. 

But with respect to subsequent in- 
creases, I believe a valid argument can 
be made that to the extent that these 
increases exceed the increase in the cost 
of living, this bill will be inflationary. 

I must say that I do not know why 
this would not be a fair amendment. We 
start out with $1.40, and then we say 
to the people covered by the minimum 
wage: 

At the next interval of 12 months, your 
minimum wage will be increased to com- 
pensate you for the increase in the retail 
price index in the cost of living. 


So that they will be able to ride along 
with the increase due to inflation, if we 
have it. Of course, we hope that we 
will not have it; but if we do, this is an 
insurance to them that their $1.40 mini- 
mum will not be diluted by inflation. 

Mr. President, I reserve the balance 
of my time. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
I yield myself 1 minute. 

I agree with the distinguished Sena- 
tor that this amendment would not be 
inflationary. It would be noninfla- 
tionary. It would be deflationary, in 
pulling down these minimum wages pro- 
vided, because under the Senator’s 
amendment no wage could go over $1.40 
an hour except to meet price increases. 
So that for a 40-hour week, 8 hours a 
day, 5 days a week, that would be $56 
a week, or $2,912 a year. Even with 
this continued cost of living, they could 
never get up to the poverty floor. Mini- 
mum wages would never even get to 
the $3,000 poverty level. 

This amendment says to the people: 
“Leave ye all hope behind, who depend 
on this minimum wage bill. Organize 
and strike is your only protection. By 
law, we are denying you protection.” 

Yes, this amendment is not infla- 
tionary. It is deflationary of the hopes 
of 29.6 million people who are under 
the present minimum wage law, whose 
wage would go up to $1.40 an hour next 
year and to $1.60 the next year, and it 
is deflationary to the hopes of those who 
would be covered in 5 years. It takes 
the newly covered worker 5 years to get 
there. The distinguished Senator from 
Iowa would say: “No, you cannot get 
there in 5 years. You can never get 
there.” 

I recommend that the amendment be 
defeated. 

Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, I yield 
myself 3 minutes. 

This amendment is not deflationary at 
all. I think it is unfair to say that it is 
deflationary, especially when it calls for 
increases commensurate with the in- 
crease in the cost of living. I think it 
strikes a balance. It is not deflationary, 
and it is not inflationary. Itis fair. It 
is fair because it enables people whose 
minimums we are setting now, starting 
next February 1, will be able to go up 
with the increase in the cost of living. 

I do not know how anyone can be more 
fair than that. And when the Senator 
from Texas says that this will destroy 
the hopes of people who want to get up 
more, my answer is that they will get 
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up if the increase in the cost of living 
requires that they be increased, and that 
is what this amendment would do. 

I hope my amendment will be sup- 


ported. 

I yield back the remainder of my time. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
I yield myself 20 seconds. 

I point out that 2 days ago I read a 
letter from the President of the Council 
of Economic Advisers, in which he said 
that this bill, with this modest increase, 
is noninflationary. 

I yield back the remainder of my time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. All 
time having been yielded back, the ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the amendment of 
the Senator from Iowa. 

On this question, the yeas and nays 
have been ordered, and the clerk will 
call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I announce 
that the Senator from Alaska [Mr. 
BARTLETT], the Senator from Tennessee 
(Mr. Bass], the Senator from Idaho [Mr. 
CHURCH], the Senator from Pennsylvania 
[Mr. CLARK], the Senator from Alaska 
[Mr. GRUENING], the Senator from Okla- 
homa [Mr. Harris], the Senator from 
Missouri [Mr. Lone], the Senator from 
Montana [Mr. METCALF], the Senator 
from Oklahoma {Mr. Monroney], and 
the Senator from Maine [Mr. MUSKIE] 
are absent on official business. 

I also announce that the Senator from 
Maryland (Mr. BREWSTER], the Senator 
from Louisiana [Mr. ELLENDER], the Sen- 
ator from Indiana [Mr. HARTKE], the 
Senator from Arizona [Mr. HAYDEN], the 
Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. 
McIntyre], and the Senator from Vir- 
ginia [Mr. ROBERTSON] are necessarily 
absent. 

I further announce that, if present 
and voting, the Senator from Alaska 
[Mr. BARTLETT], the Senator from Mary- 
land (Mr. BREWSTER], the Senator from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. CLARK], the Senator 
from Louisiana [Mr. ELLENDER], and the 
Senator from Missouri [Mr. Lone] would 
each vote “nay.” 

Mr. KUCHEL. I announce that the 
Senator from Utah [Mr. BENNETT], and 
the Senator from California [Mr. 
MvurrHY] are absent because of illness. 

The Senators from Colorado [Mr. 
Attotr and Mr. Dominick] are absent 
on official business. 

The Senator from Idaho [Mr. JORDAN], 
and the Senator from Wyoming [Mr. 
Simpson] are necessarily absent. 

The Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
Scott] is detained on official business. 

If present and voting, the Senator 
from Colorado [Mr. Dominick] would 
vote “nay.” 

On this vote, the Senator from Idaho 
(Mr. Jorpan] is paired with the Senator 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. Scorr]. If 
present and voting, the Senator from 
Idaho would vote “yea” and the Senator 
from Pennsylvania would vote “nay.” 

On this vote, the Senator from Wyo- 
ming [Mr. Smupson] is paired with the 
Senator from California [Mr. MURPHY]. 
If present and voting, the Senator from 
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Wyoming would vote “yea” and the Sen- 
ator from California would vote “nay.” 

The result was announced—yeas 14, 
nays 63, as follows: 


[No. 229 Leg.] 
YEAS—14 
Curtis Holland Stennis 
Dirksen Hruska Thurmond 
Eastland Lausche ‘Tower 
Fannin Miller Williams, Del. 
Hickenlooper Russell, Ga. 
NAYS—63 
Aiken Hill Nelson 
Anderson Inouye Neuberger 
Bayh Jackson Pastore 
Bible Javits Pearson 
Boggs Jordan, N.C. Pell 
Burdick Kennedy, Mass. Prouty 
Byrd, Va Kennedy, N.Y. Proxmire 
Byrd, W. Va Kuchel Randolph 
Cannon ng, La. Ribicoff 
Carlson Magnuson Russell, S. O 
Case Mansfield Saltonstall 
Cooper McCarthy Smathers 
Cotton McClellan Smith 
Dodd Gee Sparkman 
Douglas McGovern Symington 
Ervin Mondale 
Fong Montoya Tydings 
Fulbright Morse illiams, N.J. 
Gore Morton Yarborough 
Griffin Moss Young, N. Dak. 
Hart Mundt Young, Ohio 
NOT VOTING—23 
Allott Ellender Metcalf 
Bartlett Gruening Monroney 
Bass Harris Murphy 
Bennett Hartke Muskie 
Brewster Hayden Robertson 
Church Jordan,Idaho Scott 
Clark Long, Mo. Simpson 
Dominick McIntyre 
So Mr. MILtEr’s amendment was re- 
jected, 


Mr. THURMOND obtained the floor. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield to me? 

Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I 
yield to the distinguished Senator from 
Texas for 1 minute. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
may we have order? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Rus- 
SELL of South Carolina in the chair). 
The Senate will be in order. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
this is an important matter with refer- 
ence to those engaged in the business of 
fresh fruits and vegetables. 

The distinguished Senator from Flor- 
ida [Mr. HoLLAND] has been waiting pa- 
tiently for 2 hours for a colloquy to clear 
up an ambiguity which is of great in- 
terest to those in this industry. 

Mr. President, I ask the Senator from 
South Carolina to yield 2 minutes. 

Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I am 
glad to yield 2 minutes to the Senator 
from Florida [Mr. HOLLAND]. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I thank the Senator 
in charge of the bill, and the Senator 
from South Carolina [Mr. THurmonp]. 
Mr. President, there are various organ- 
izations handling fresh fruits and vege- 
tables and other seasonable crops in 
fresh form who are concerned about the 
provisions of the exemptions from over- 
time contained in subsections (c) and 
(d) of section 204 of the bill. 

I have discussed this matter with the 
Senator in charge of the bill and I think 
he understands why this concern has 
arisen. 
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First. In the title on this division of 
the bill, these words are used: 
“AGRICULTURAL PROCESSING EMPLOYEES” 


Second. In the report of the commit- 
tee the last sentence of the first para- 
graph in item 12, page 15, it is stated: 

In the case of agricultural or horticultural 
processing the present seasonal industry reg- 
ulations and interpretations will be contin- 
ued in effect. 


In the third instance, in subsection 
(d), of section 204, lines 13 and 14 on 
page 46 of the bill, reference is made to 
the “first marketing or first processing of 
uae or horticultural commodi- 

es.” 

Mr. President, I believe that I know 
from the contents of subsections (c) and 
(d) of section 204 that the committee 
meant these general terms to apply to the 
handling of fresh fruits and vegetables 
by the customary handlers. For that 
reason, I have prepared a brief colloquy 
which I should like to introduce at this 
me in order to make the legislative his- 

ry. 

I should like to ask the manager of the 
bill, the distinguished Senator from Tex- 
as, for clarification of the legislative in- 
tent with respect to the handling, pack- 
ing, storing, and preparing of fresh fruits 
and vegetables. 

Reference is made to the last item in 
Paragraph 12 on page 15 of the report 
that states: 

In the case of agricultural or horticultural 
Processing the present seasonal industry 
regulations and interpretations will be con- 
tinued in effect. 


The new section 7(d) of the bill makes 
provision for exemption of marketing, 
packing, handling, and storing of perish- 
able commodities. 

My questions are these: Does the word 
“processing,” on page 15 of the report, 
to which I have referred, include all the 
ra activities enumerated ir. section 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. That is the 
opinion of the committee. That was the 
understanding of the committee in writ- 
ing the report. We intend for the Sen- 
ate to pass the bill with that understand- 
ing, and to have that legislative history 
in the RECORD. 

Mr. HOLLAND. In other words, the 
general term “processing” was intended 
to apply to those other operations in the 
handling of seasonal and perishable 
fruits and vegetables, in the ones enu- 
merated in section 7(d) ? 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. Yes. 

Mr. HOLLAND. My second question 
is: Will those firms engaged in handling, 
packing, storing, and otherwise prepar- 
ing fresh fruits and vegetables which are 
perishable be entitled to the two 10-week 
exemptions provided in the pending bill 
under sections 7(c) and 7(d) as they are 
now entitled to under the two 14-week 
exemptions under sections 7 0b) (3) and 
7(c) of existing law? 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. Yes, that was 
the intention. That amendment was of- 
fered by the Senator from Oregon, who 
will affirm that. That was our under- 
standing. 
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Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Texas yield? 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. I yield. 

Mr. MORSE. I offered the amend- 
ment involving both questions which the 
Senator from Florida has just asked. 
The answers which the chairman of the 
subcommittee has just given the Senator 
coincide with my intent as the Senator 
who offered the amendment. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I thank the Senator 
from Oregon and the Senator from 
Texas for their information. I wanted 
to make clear for the record that my 
understanding is, that in place of the 
combined 28-week exemption for such 
handlers of perishable fresh fruits and 
vegetables, there are provided two differ- 
ent 10-week provisions with limitation 
on the overtime as expressed in those 
sections, whereas the old provision was 
not limited; is that not correct? 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. As written in 
the law. 

Mr. JORDAN of North Carolina. Mr. 
President, will the Senator from Florida 
yield, before he relinquishes his right to 
the floor? 

Mr. HOLLAND. I do not have the 
floor. 

Mr. JORDAN of North Carolina. Mr. 
President, will the Senator from South 
Carolina yield me 1 minute? 

Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I 
have the floor, and 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I ask 
the Senator from South Carolina if he 
will yield me 1 minute in order that the 
Senator from North Carolina [Mr. JOR- 
DAN] may ask me a question or two with 
regard to the handling of agricultural 
commodities. 

Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I 
yield 1 minute to the Senator from Flor- 
ida for that purpose. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Florida is recognized for 1 
minute. 

Mr. JORDAN of North Carolina. I 
thank the Senator. I wanted to check on 
page 15 of the Fair Labor Standards Act 
of 1966 with reference to the “agricul- 
tural or horticultural processing the 
present seasonal industry regulations and 
interpretations will be continued in 
effect.” 

That is what the bill does? 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. What is the 
Senator reading from? 

Mr. JORDAN of North Carolina. 
From the committee report on page 15. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. Yes. Thatisa 
correct statement. 

Mr. JORDAN of North Carolina. That 
would take care of that section as 
intended? 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. The language 
which the distinguished Senator from 
North Carolina has just read is as printed 
in the report, and is the last sentence of 
the fifth paragraph on page 15. 

Mr, JORDAN of North Carolina. That 
would take care of tobacco warehouses, 
redrying, and so forth, including auction 
warehouses? 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. We have had 
clarification of tobacco earlier. I do not 
care to go into the tobacco situation at 
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this time: 
tobacco. 

Mr. JORDAN of North Carolina. 
However, that would be covered under 
the committee language? 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. Yes, it will be. 
We accept that. 

Mr. JORDAN of North Carolina. The 
Senator accepts that. I thank him very 
much. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I 
thank the Senator from Texas and the 
Senator from North Carolina. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. I thank the 
Senator from Florida and the Senator 
from North Carolina for clarifying this 
point. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Texas yield? 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. Iyield. 

Mr. COOPER. I should like to address 
two questions to the distinguished Sen- 
ator for his interpretation. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. Yes, I shall be 
glad to do so, if he will obtain time from 
the Senator from South Carolina [Mr. 
‘THURMOND]. 

Mr. THURMOND. I yield 2 minutes 
to the Senator from Kentucky. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Kentucky is recognized for 
2 minutes. 

Mr. COOPER. I turn now to section 
204 of the bill which is entitled “Agri- 
cultural Processing Employees.” Section 
7(b) of the present law provides 14-week 
exemptions from overtime for industries 
found by the Secretary to be “of a sea- 
sonal nature.” The Secretary has de- 
clared the tobacco industry to be a sea- 
sonal industry, such that under the pres- 
ent industry regulations and interpreta- 
tions of the Secretary, the following 
qualify for this exemption: Tobacco auc- 
tion warehouses, tobacco redrying proc- 
essors, and tobacco storage. 

Section 7(c) of the committee bill pro- 
vides an exemption to “an industry 
found by the Secretary to be of a sea- 
sonal nature.” The committee report on 
page 15 in explaining section 7(c) states: 

In the case of agriculture or horticultural 
processing the present seasonal industry reg- 
ulations and interpretations will continue in 
effect. 


My question is: Will the “present sea- 
sonal industry regulations and interpre- 
tations” continue to be in effect with 
respect to, first, tobacco auction ware- 
housing, second, tobacco redrying proc- 
essors, and third, tobacco storage, such 
that they will continue to qualify for this 
exemption under the committee bill as 
under existing law? 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. The answer to 
the Senator’s question is in the affirma- 
tive. This is similar to the question 
asked by the Senator from North Caro- 
lina [Mr. Jonpax l a few months ago; 
but, at that time, I did not have the 
language of the report and prior law 
before me. The answer is yes. 

Mr. COOPER. Then the committee 
bill, if it should become law, is not in- 
tended to make any change with respect 
to the treatment of such tobacco ware- 
housing, storage and processing as I 
have described? 


I am not an expert on 
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Mr, YARBOROUGH. No, not as the 
Senator has described it. This kind of 
tobacco is not intended to have any 
change. 

Mr. COOPER, I thank the Senator. 

Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I 
call up my amendment No. 771, It will 
take only a few minutes. We will have 
a voice vote, if that is acceptable to the 
Senator from Texas. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
South Carolina will be stated. 

The legislative clerk read the amend- 
ment (No. 771), as follows: 

On page 47, between lines 11 and 12, in- 
sert the following: 

“(e) Section 18(a)(5) of such Act is 
amended by inserting after ‘harvesting’ the 
following: ‘(including shelling in the case 
of shellfish) ’.” 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, this 
amendment would exempt shellers of 
shellfish from both the minimum wage 
and overtime provisions of the Fair Labor 
Standards Act. It isan amendment to 
an existing exemption now found in sec- 
tion 13 (a) (5) of that act which reads as 
follows: 

Sec. 13(a)(5) any employee employed in 
the catching, taking, propagating, harvest- 
ing, cultivating, or farming of any kind of 
fish, shellfish, crustacea, sponges, seaweeds, 
or other acquatic forms of animal and vege- 
table life, or in the first processing, canning 
or packing such marine products at sea as 
an incident to, or in conjunction with, such 
fishing operations, including the going to and 
returning from work and loading and un- 
es when performed by any such em- 
ployee; 


This particular amendment would 
simply add to the existing exemptions in- 
dividuals engaged in shelling of shellfish 
such as oysters and crabs. 

On October 19 of last year, I intro- 
duced a bill which was the same as this 
amendment, and it was referred to the 
Senate Labor and Public Welfare Com- 
mittee, Although the comments of the 
Department of Labor have been re- 
quested, they have not given as yet any 
response to the committee. Mr. Presi- 
dent, although this may seem like a 
relatively minor item, considering the 
breadth of coverage of the Fair Labor 
Standards Act and the pending bill, this 
is in reality a very urgent and important 
matter. Prior to 1961, all employees 
engaged in harvesting, processing, or 
canning operations in the seafood in- 
dustry were specifically exempted from 
the Fair Labor Standards Act. In that 
year, Congress adopted some broad and 
all-inclusive amendments to the basic 
act. Among the many changes was a 
partial repeal for certain seafood in- 
dustry workers, including the repeal of 
the exemption for shellers of shellfish. 

Mr. Richard S. Knapp, who is presi- 
dent of the Tilghman Packing Co. of 
Tilghman, Md., has said that— 

I know that the minimum wage has been 
harmful to the industry and to the nation's 
economy. Unless some relief is obtained, the 
crabpacking industry will suffer a prolonged 
decline, possibly leading to extinction. 


Mr. President, I have received numer- 
ous letters from the people engaged in 
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the industry expressing their concern for 
the survival of the industry if some re- 
lief is not granted. One of the best 
letters I have received, however, comes 
from a State official in the State of 
South Carolina, who has no direct or 
pecuniary interest in this industry other 
than in his position as chief of the shell- 
fish section of the South Carolina State 
Board of Health. I would like to quote 
some of the comments he made to me in 
a letter shortly after I introduced this 
legislation last year: 

Since taking over Public Health Control 
of this Industry in 1957, it has grown from 
some thirteen plants to forty odd plants do- 
ing several million dollars of business. 
Formerly the South Carolina Shellfish In- 
dustry was practically unknown, but is Na- 
tionally recognized both for its products as 
well as scientific advancements, all of which 
the State Board of Health is extremely proud. 

As you are no doubt well aware, for genera- 
tions the shucking (shelling) of oysters, has 
been conducted Nationally as well as in 
South Carolina on a unit basis, such pay- 
ment for services being paid on a per gallon 
of oysters shucked (shelled). 

This has allowed the employee to work at 
a pace suitable to his or her capacities and 
desires to earn more or less income, these 
(specialized) employees are as a rule well 
past middle age and have spent a life time 
following this endeavor and hence have no 
other skills. 

The industry needs and desires these em- 
ployees, but in face of present economics, 
competitive foreign markets, cannot afford 
to employ a large percentage of these people 
with low production capacities at the pre- 
vailing minimum wage rate. Hence in the 
face of loss of production in some Eastern 
Atlantic States and an extremely heavy vol- 
ume demand for the product, production wise 
(though the natural product is available) 
the Industry is only employing about 20% to 
40% of the available labor, in view of the 
wage law. As an example where shuckers 
were paid $2.00 per gallon piece work, and 
produced say only 3 gallons during an eight 
hour period, the piece work scale would call 
for $6.00 in an eight hour period, whereas the 
wage scale would demand a wage of $10.00 
(ten), bringing the unit cost up to $3.33 per 
gallon, which in the face of market prices is 
prohibitive. As an opposite example, the 
fast, eager employee might produce on the 
unit rate more that the wage requirement, 
and thus be penalized, or the employee 
might just drop the efficiency rate and make 
the minimum wage creating a loss of produc- 
tion and financial loss both to the employee 
and or operator. 

In Beaufort County alone, we have three 
plants closed due to the wage law that would 
employ at least 100 persons and nine plants 
operating on less than 50% capacity. 


In addition, Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent to have included in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD an article which I 
wrote and which appeared in the maga- 
zine Fishing Gazette for February 1966, 
on this subject. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

EXEMPTION OR EXTINCTION 

(Noting that inability to pay the minimum 
wage has caused the shutdown of many 
crab packinghouses, Senator Strom THUR- 
MOND, in an exclusive article for Fishing 
Gazette, discusses his bill to exempt shuckers 
from the minimum wage provisions of the 
Fair Labor Standards Act, the effect of 
which he calls “economic strangulation.“) 
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action by Congress to improve the 
lot of crabpickers and other shellfishery 
workers has caused many of these workers 
to lose their jobs. This paradox of good in- 
tentions gone wrong is found by Senator 
STROM THurmonp in an industry beset by 
severe economic hardship resulting from ap- 
plication of the minimum wage. 

Senator THurmMonp is sponsor of a bill to 
exempt employes engaged in the shelling of 
shellfish from the minimum wage provisions 
of the Fair Labor Standards Act. Prior to 
1961, all employes engaged in harvesting, 
p: or canning operations in the sea- 
food industry were specifically exempted from 
coverage. In that year Congress adopted 
some broad and all-inclusive amendments to 
the Act. Among the many changes was the 
partial repeal of the exemption for certain 
seafood industry workers. “This particular 
provision was little noticed at the time,” the 
Senator said, “but it has had a most serious 
impact on the economic stability of this 
segment of the industry, and has contrib- 
uted substantially to unemployment along 
the whole of the Eastern Seaboard.” 

Since many of those who lost their jobs 
lack the skill and training to find other em- 
ployment, he explains, they find themselves 
among the ranks of permanently unemployed 
and, depending upon the financial condi- 
tions of the family, may become wards of the 
state. “The inability to pay the minimum 
wage to the shellers has resulted in the com- 
plete shutdown of many packinghouses, 
thereby throwing out of work not only the 
shuckers but all employees of the plant,” he 
said, 

The South Carolina Republican legislator, 
who holds the distinction of being the first 
person ever elected to a major office in a 
write-in campaign, emphasizes that in at 
least one case the application of the mini- 
mum wage to the shellers has resulted in the 
failure of a segment of the industry of an 
entire state. The North Carolina Crab 
Packers Association voted unanimously to 
close all 18 major crab packingplants in the 
state because of the “economic strangula- 
tion” brought about by the application of 
the minimum wage laws, he said. 

“The nature of the work and the generally 
accepted method of calculating payment 
made it impracticable, if not impossible, to 
apply minimum wage standards to shellers of 
shellfish. Within the industry, the estab- 
lished practice is to calculate payment on a 
unit basis. For example, oyster shellers are 
usually paid $2 per gallon. Some shellers can 
naturally work much faster than others and 
during an eight-hour day may be able to earn 
well over the minimum wage required by 
law,” Senator THuRMOND explained. 

“Shellers are, however, allowed to set their 
own work pace—and the vast majority do not 
earn, in an eight-hour day, the minimum re- 
quired by law. These employes are essential 
to the operation of any packing plant, but 
it is a fact of economic life that competitive 
factors prevent the employment of the nec- 
essary numbers of employes with low pro- 
duction capacities at the prevailing wage 
rate.” 

Whether an artificial floor on wage rates 
can be maintained in the face of an increas- 
ingly competitive market situation, or wheth- 
er productivity should determine the earn- 
ings of the employe was the crux of the mat- 
ter, he said, “In this case, there is no ques- 
tion in my mind but that the productivity of 
the employe must be the dete factor. 
The health and well-being of this essential 
industry requires that Congress take some 
action to restore its economic stability.” 

The Senator was convinced that his bill, 
designated S. 2671, to exempt shuckers from 
minimum wage requirements, “would go a 
long way toward preventing further plant 
closures and increased unemployment.” 

The bill, he said, “was prompted by the 
urgent pleas of those in the industry who had 
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first-hand knowledge of the severe hardships 
caused by the application of the minimum 
wage.” 

A spokesman for the industry, Richard S. 
Knapp, president, Tilghman Packing Co., 
Tilghman, Md., told Fishing Gazette, “I know 
that the minimum wage has been harmful to 
the industry, and to the nation’s economy. 
Unless some relief is obtained, the crab pack- 
ing industry will suffer a prolonged decline, 
possibly leading to extinction, 

“The results of the minimum wage provi- 
sions, since they were applied to the seafood 
industry in September, 1961, and particularly 
since the minimum rate was stepped up to 
$1.25 per hour last September, have been to 
force some operations to slow down, raise 
the price of crabmeat to almost prohibitive 
levels, and prevent willing but less skilled 
people from working,” he said. ‘This is cer- 
tainly not in line with the government’s ex- 
pressed wishes for full employment or non- 
inflationary price increases, 

MECHANICAL PICKER 

“The government,” Mr. Knapp observed, 
“must certainly recognize the problem in 
view of the hundreds of thousands of dol- 
lars spent in recent years to develop a me- 
chanical picker. It would appear that many 
more years will be required to develop a 
machine that will be of any material help, 
and even then a good bit of hand labor will 
still be involved. It is very difficult for a 
packer to justify training new workers at the 
$1.25 level when a month or two is required 
to develop any skill. 

“Those people in the industry who have de- 
veloped proper skills and who apply their 
skill, can make well over $1.26 per hour. 
However, there are many more people, espe- 
cially older women, who wish to engage in 
crab picking but who are prevented from 
it because of the minimum wage rate. These 
people generally do not find work elsewhere, 
and become reliant entirely on welfare or 
Social Security.” 

Mr. Knapp also was concerned about the 
seafood industry's exemption from the over- 
time provisions of the Fair Labor Standards 
Act, “and not just as it applies to picking 
or shucking shellfish.” “Let's hope,” he said, 
“that no one is really serious about removing 
this exemption. There are so many seasonal 
peaks and valleys in the seafood industry 
that freedom from overtime provisions is a 
must if the industry is to remain healthy.” 

“Good will to all men” impels crab packers 
to pay the minimum wage, but can the in- 
dustry stand it, asks Romie L. Whorton, R. L. 
Whorton Crab Plant, Inc., Brunswick, Ga. 
He adds that at current labor costs, plants 
all over the country are closing. 

The minimum wage requirement, Mr. 
Whorton said, disregards the fact that crab 
packers must train persons who have no 
education or work training of any kind, and 
are slow to take training. It is unfair for an 
industry to be told what it must pay a low 
order of unskilled workers, he said, pointing 
out that 20 percent of his own crab pickers 
had been trained by the company—which lost 
money while they learned their jobs. 

Mr. Whorton saw the minimum wage pro- 
visions of the Fair Labor Standards Act as a 
grave threat to the survival of not only the 
shellfishery, but to all small industries. He 


found cause for hope in Senator THuRMOND’s 
bill. 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, in 
closing, I just want to say the minimum 
wage law has already closed a number of 
these little plants in my State, and I feel 
sure it has done this in other States that 
have these fishing boats. If we want to 
give people employment, this is not the 
way to doit. They just cannot afford to 
pay these prices. 
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I hope the Senate, in its discretion, 
will see fit to exempt these people who 
cannot afford to pay these wages, and 
which will cause these little people to go 
out of business even more than they 
have. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
I yield myself 4 minutes in opposition 
to the amendment of the Senator from 
South Carolina; but to clarify the situa- 
tion, on the last amendment submitted 
by the Senator from South Carolina, he 
said we would have a division vote. I 
did not agree to that. Now he said he 
wants a voice vote. I have not agreed 
to that, either. I want to make it clear 
that I have not agreed to a division or 
a voice vote. 

Under present law, anybody engaged in 
the harvesting of fish, on a shrimp boat, 
an oyster boat, or a fishing boat, anyone 
engaged in the catching, taking, propa- 
gating, harvesting, cultivating, or farm- 
ing of any kind of fish, shellfish, crus- 
tacea, sponges, seaweeds, or other aquat- 
ic forms of animal and vegetable life, 
is exempt from the minimum wage law. 
The minimum wage and hour law does 
not apply to anyone on a shrimp, oyster, 
fishing or other boat, or one engaged in 
the harvesting of sponges or other life 
out of the sea. 

Once the harvested seafood gets on 
land and is processed, the minimum wage 
law applies. Congress placed plants 
processing seafood under the minimum 
wage law in 1961. 

There is no overtime provision with 
respect to the processing of seafood. 

The only question involved is taking 
out of existing law some of the provi- 
sions that have been in the law since 
1961, so that there will be no minimum 
wage requirements in the plants that 
shell shellfish or process other seafood on 
shore. 

In view of the prices we pay for crab 
imperial, or a shrimp cocktail, or lobster, 
I do not think they are exactly the same 
as compared to farm products. 

In order to take care of this problem, 
the Secretary of Labor has issued certifi- 
cates for many handicapped workers, 
so that employers in the shellfish indus- 
try can pay substandard wages. Up un- 
til June 30, 1966, the Secretary of Labor 
had issued 669 certificates to handicapped 
persons to work in this industry. The 
handicapped persons—and it is a good 
industry for them in which to work— 
work for wages below the minimum wage. 
The Department of Labor has certified 
that these certificates constitute 25 per- 
cent of the handicapped-worker certifi- 
cates in effect in all industries in the 
States. 

The shellfish and crustacean industry 
is a good place for the employment of 
handicapped workers. They can sit 
down while they work. The Secretary 
believes that the opportunities for handi- 
capped workers would be disturbed if 
that provision were removed and able 
persons could work for less than the 
minimum wage. 

I recommend that the committee po- 
sition be supported by the Senate. 

Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I 
yield myself 2 minutes. 

CxiII——1312—Part 15 
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In reply to the distinguished Senator 
from Texas, I merely say that a number 
of persons have already been thrown out 
of work along the coast in Virginia, 
North Carolina, South Carolina, and 
other States because the industry cannot 
pay these wages. A few moments ago I 
stated that hundreds of persons have 
been thrown out of this kind of work in 
my State. Others will be thrown out of 
work. They are marginal workers. 
Many of them have skills, and when they 
work fast, they can earn more money. 
They are paid on a unit basis. It is a 
question whether such persons can con- 
tinue to be employed or will have to go 
on relief. That is what it amounts to. 
It seems to me that the only practical 
solution is to let them be paid on a unit 
basis, as they were paid prior to 1961. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, I 
yield myself a half minute. 

Those who engage in processing on 
boats, such as the canning or packing of 
marine products at sea, or the fast 
freezing of shrimp, are exempt, because 
similar employment in plants on shore 
is exempt, and they come under the 
minimum wages that were in effect in 
1961. The bill does not touch them. It 
does not go back to 1961. 

Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, will the 
distinguished Senator from South Caro- 
lina yield 2 minutes to me? 

Mr. THURMOND. I am pleased to 
yield 2 minutes to the distinguished Sen- 
ator from North Carolina. 

Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, I wish to 
associate myself with the remarks of the 
Senator from South Carolina, and urge 
the adoption of his amendment. This is 
a marginal industry, and in my State a 
great many processors have had to go 
out of business, simply because the in- 
dustry does not permit the payment of 
the minimum wage as set by the Fair 
Labor Standards Act. So I urge that the 
amendment be agreed to. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is all 
time yielded back? 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. I yield back the 


remainder of my time. 

Mr. THURMOND. I yield back the 
remainder of my time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 


The legislative clerk proc@eded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

All time having been yielded back, the 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from South 
Carolina (putting the question). 

It appears to the Chair that the nays 
have it. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
I ask for the yeas and nays. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded, and I ask 
for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment of the Senator from South 
Carolina. On this question, the yeas and 
nays have been ordered, and the clerk 
will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I announce 
that the Senator from Alaska [Mr. BART- 
LETT], the Senator from Tennessee [Mr. 
Bass], the Senator from Idaho [Mr. 
CHURCH], the Senator from Alaska [Mr. 
GRUENING], the Senator from Oklahoma 
(Mr. Harris], the Senator from Missouri 
LMr. Lone], the Senator from Wyoming 
(Mr. McGee], the Senator from Montana 
{Mr. METCALF], the Senator from Okla-. 
homa [Mr. Monroney], and the Senator 
from Maine [Mr. MUSKIE] are absent on 
official business. 

I also announce that the Senator from 
Maryland (Mr. Brewster], the Senator 
from Indiana [Mr. HARTKE], the Senator 
from Arizona [Mr. HAYDEN], the Senator 
from New Hampshire [Mr. MCINTYRE], 
and the Senator from Minnesota [Mr. 
MonpaLe] are necessarily absent. 

I further announce that, if present 
and voting, the Senator from Alaska [Mr. 
BARTLETT], the Senator from Maryland 
[Mr. Brewster], the Senator from 
Alaska [Mr. Gruenrnec], the Senator 
from Missouri [Mr. Lone], and the Sen- 
ator from Wyoming [Mr. McGee] would 
each vote “nay.” 

Mr. KUCHEL. I announce that the 
Senator from Utah [Mr. BENNETT] and 
the Senator from California [Mr. 
Mourpuy] are absent because of illness. 

The Senators from Colorado [Mr. 
ALLoTT and Mr. Dominick] are absent 
on official business. 

The Senator from Idaho [Mr. Jorpan] 
and the Senator from Wyoming [Mr. 
Smupson] are necessarily absent. 

The Senator from Hawaii [Mr. Fone] 
is detained on official business. 

On this vote, the Senator from Utah 
(Mr. BENNETT] is paired with the Senator 
from Colorado [Mr. Dominick]. If 
present and voting, the Senator from 
Utah would vote “yea” and the Senator 
from Colorado would vote “nay.” 

On this vote, the Senator from Idaho 
[Mr. Jorpan] is paired with the Senator 
from Hawaii [Mr. Fone]. If present and 
voting, the Senator from Idaho would 
vote “yea” and the Senator from Hawaii 
would vote “nay.” 

On this vote, the Senator from Wyo- 
ming [Mr. Smvpson] is paired with the 
Senator from California [Mr. MURPHY]. 
If present and voting, the Senator from 
Wyoming would vote “yea” and the Sen- 
ator from California would vote “nay.” 

The result was announced—yeas 23, 
nays 55, as follows: 


[No. 230 Leg.] 

YEAS—23 
Byrd, Va Hickenlooper Russell, S.C 
Cotton Holland Russell, Ga. 

Smathers 

Dirksen Jordan, N.C, Stennis 
Eastland Lausche Talmadge 
Ellender Long, La. Thurmond 
Ervin McClellan Tower 
Fannin Robertson 

NAYS—55 
Aiken Boggs Carlson 
Anderson Burdick Case 
Bayh Byrd, W. Va Clark 
Bible Cannon Cooper 


Dodd McCarthy Randolph 
Douglas McGovern Ribicoff 
Pulbright Miller Saltonstall 
Gore Montoya Scott 
Griffin Morse . Smith 
Hart Morton Sparkman 
Hill Moss Symington 
Inouye Mundt Tydings 
Jackson Nelson Williams, N.J 
Javits Neuberger Williams, Del 
Kennedy, Mass. Pastore Yarborough 
Kennedy, N.Y. Pearson Young, N. Dak 
Kuchel Pell Young, Ohio 
Magnuson Prouty 
Mansfield Proxmire 
NOT VOTING—22 

Allott Gruening Metcalf 
Bartlett Harris Mondale 
Bass Hartke Monroney 
Bennett Hayden Murphy 
Brewster Jordan,Idaho Muskie 
Church Long, Mo. Simpson 
Dominick McGee 
Fong McIntyre 

So Mr. THurMonn’s amendment was 
rejected. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I move 


to reconsider the vote by which the 
amendment was rejected. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
I move to lay that motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Ohio is recognized. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, I send 
to the desk an amendment and ask that 
it be stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to read 
the amendment. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that further reading 
of the amendment be dispensed with. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered; and the 
amendment will be printed in the 
RECORD. 

The amendment, ordered to be printed 
in the Recor, is as follows: 

Beginning with line 17 on page 63, strike 
out through line 6 on page 67 and insert 
in lieu thereof the following: 

“Sec. 501. The Secretary of Labor is here- 
by instructed to initiate a study with respect 
to wage payments by sheltered workshops 
to handicapped clients, and methods of im- 
proving the work productivity of such clients 
in order to increase their earned income. 
Such study shall be conducted in cooperation 
with the Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare, and representatives of sheltered 
workshops. The Secretary is further in- 
structed to report to the Congress within 
eighteen months following the date of en- 
actment of this Act the findings of such 
study with appropriate recommendations.” 


Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, I yield 
2 minutes to the distinguished senior 
Senator from Virginia. ; 

Mr. ROBERTSON. : Mr. President, I 
ask the Senator from Texas whether it 
is his plan to finish the bill tonight? 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. It is the in- 
struction of the majority leader, with 
agreement from the minority leader, 
that if we do not finish the bill tonight, 
the Senate will continue to consider the 
bill tomorrow. If we do finish the bill 
tonight, the Senate will come back at 
12 noon Monday next. 

I have conferred with the Senator 
from New York [Mr. Javits], the rank- 
ing minority member of the committee. 
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This is not strictly a party matter. The 
Senator from New York and I have dis- 
cussed this matter and we are of the 
opinion that we can finish the bill to- 
night. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, is 
it not a fact that we could have disposed 
of the last amendment by means of a 
division in 2 minutes and it took a 
half-hour because Senators were not on 
the floor? 

Mr, YARBOROUGH. The Senator is 
correct. The Senators were not on the 
floor at the time. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, I can 
explain my proposal very quickly. The 
pending bill contains a provision to 
bring nonprofit industries within the 
coverage of the bill. The pending bill 
will bring under the coverage of the bill 
industries such as the Goodwill Indus- 
tries, the Association to Aid the 
Crippled, the. Association to Aid the 
Blind. 

Mr. President, may we have order? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senate will be in order. 

The Senator may proceed, 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, I have 
no special interest in the amendment 
from the standpoint of the State of Ohio. 

I knew nothing about the matter until 
this afternoon, when a letter prepared by 
the National Association of Sheltered 
Workers & Homebound Programs was 
submitted to me. 

This letter requested that an amend- 
ment be offered to strike from the bill 
those provisions which would bring with- 
in its coverage sheltered workers in 
homebound programs. 

My amendment provides that the 
crippled, the blind, and the mentally de- 
fective who are working for sheltered 
worker associations in homebound ac- 
tivities be removed from the coverage of 
the bill until a study is made. This 
study would be completed in 18 months. 

The letter that was submitted to me 
stated: 

The Advisory Committee on Sheltered 
Workers, appointed by the Secretary of Labor, 
has not recommended this approach to the 
problems of wages in sheltered and home- 
bound shops. 


The Secretary of Labor appointed a 
commission to make a study. That com- 
mission has not made recommendations. 

What haseen done in the bill? The 
bill would only bring the blind and crip- 
pled and mentally deficient partially 
within the coverage of the bill. The 
bill would not make all of the provi- 
sions effective. 

The association begs that we do not 
act upon this provision, but rather that 
we direct the Secretary of Labor to make 
a study and report in 18 months. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. LAUSCHE. I yield. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, is the 
association nonprofit? 

Mr. LAUSCHE. The Senator is cor- 
rect. They are all nonprofit. 

Mr: PASTORE. In other words, they 
have-no ax to grind. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. The Senator is cor- 
rect. However, the Secretary of Labor 
says that there is no such thing as a 
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nonprofit association any more, They 
have no ax to grind, and neither have I. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, I do 
not know why a worthwhile amendment 
like this could not be taken to confer- 
ence where the matter could be ironed 
out, unless there is some reason that 
does not substantiate our agreeing to 
this amendment. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr, President, what 
amazes me—and I say this in good 
spirits—is that the deep abyss which 
separated the senior Senator from Ore- 
gon from the Secretary of Labor 3 
weeks ago has been completely bridged, 
and the Secretary of Labor is now di- 
recting the senior Senator from Oregon 
to such an effective degree that, on re- 
fusal of the senior Senator from Oregon 
to comply with my request, he said: 

I can do nothing more than what the 
Secretary of Labor has asked me to do. 


Mr. MORSE, Mr. President, may I 
ask my friend, the Senator from Ohio, if 
he is in favor of the. construction of 
bridges. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. I am, but this 
amendment should be accepted. This 
means nothing to me, not a thing. 

Every association—the Goodwill In- 
dustries, the Association for the Blind, 
the Association for the Crippled—op- 
poses the provision contained in the bill. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. LAUSCHE. . I yield. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
I hope that the manager of the bill is 
willing to take the amendment of the 
Senator from Ohio to conference. All 
the amendment does is to ask the Secre- 
tary of Labor to make a study of the 
situation and to report within 18 
months. 

My interest in this situation comes 
from interest in the handicapped. In 
Massachusetts we have an industry 
called the Morgan Memorial, which is a 
nonprofit, charitable industry and which 
employs handicapped persons. They re- 
pair furniture and work in their homes, 
and so on. There is another organiza- 
tion, called the Merrimack Valley Good- 
will Industries, in Lowell, Mass. 

It is my understanding that the Secre- 
tary of Labor at the present time can say 
that this industry or that industry is ex- 
empt from this act, by giving them a 
certificate. 

What the committee’s report does is 
to provide that the Secretary of Labor 
has to certify every individual in these 
sheltered industries, and that is an im- 
practical situation. 

I disagree with what the Senator from 
Ohio said in one statement. If the com- 
mittee report were true, it is my under- 
standing that the full minimum wage 
would be in force by 1969. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. There are 3 stages 
in which it rises—stage 1, stage 2, and 
stage 3. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I hope that the 
committee will be willing to take this 
amendment to conference, and however 
the conference report comes out will be 
agreeable to me. 

The nonprofit, charitable industries 
are trying to help these handicapped 
workers obtain some work. I know that 
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from my own experience with the Mor- 
gan Memorial firm in Boston. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, I have 
listened all day, and I beg that I be lis- 
tened to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senate will be in order. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. On page 1331 of book 
2 of the testimony, “Handicapped In- 
dustry Exemptions,” the Goodwill Indus- 
tries of Wisconsin, Inc., asks that it not 
be included in the bill. The National 
Association of Sheltered Workshops and 
Homebound Programs, Inc., asks that it 
not be included. The National Society 
for Crippled Children and Adults asks 
that it not be included. 

There is a statement of the Jewish 
Occupational Council. Senator Javits 
has informed me that they have sort of 
leaned a little toward what is in the bill 
now. The Goodwill Industries of 
America, Inc., is against it. There is a 
statement by John F. Nagle, chief of the 
Washington office, National Federation 
of the Blind. 

This committee, if it wants to give 
dignity to the bill that we are consider- 
ing, should, in good conscience, give con- 
sideration to these eleemosynary institu- 
tions which have no ax to grind, except 
to serve the handicapped and the poor 
and the other people who have other 
deficiencies. 

Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. LAUSCHE. I yield. 

Mr. ERVIN. I should like to ask the 
Senator from Ohio whether these Good- 
will Industries are not organizations that 
are formed by the charitable-minded 
people of a community to give employ- 
ment to handicapped people whom no- 
body else will employ. 

Mr, LAUSCHE. That has been my 
understanding. As mayor of Cleveland 
and as Governor of Ohio, I participated 
in their functions, begging the people to 
give these organizations help because 
they were helping the handicapped. But 
the Secretary of Labor says that we have 
no such thing as an eleemosynary or 
nonprofit association. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. LAUSCHE. I yield. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL, I hope, and I 
repeat, that the committee will take this 
matter to conference, for this reason: 
The Secretary of Labor now has the au- 
thority to issue the certificates to pro- 
tect the handicapped workers in these 
industries, and all this amendment does 
is to give him an opportunity to study 
the matter, to see whether they should go 
further and be included in the minimum 
wage. That is my understanding. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. I am not going to 
argue the matter any more. I suppose 
what I have said will fall upon deaf ears, 
and that those who dominate will rule 
and carry into effect their objectives, 
without regard to how those objectives 
may conflict with what is decent and 
right. 

I yield the floor. 

Mr. JORDAN of North Carolina. Mr. 
President, I ask for 1 minute. 

Mr. JAVITS. I yield 1 minute to the 
Senator, on the bill. 
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Mr. JORDAN of North Carolina. I 
hope that this amendment which Sena- 
tor LauscHe has offered will be accepted, 
because I know a great deal about several 
of these handicapped groups which are 
doing work. I know that the Goodwill 
Industries has one plant in which they 
rework mattresses and make mattresses 
and then sell them. I know of a broom 
factory which the blind operate entirely, 
and the Lions Club sells the brooms. 

Those people, being blind, cannot make 
as many brooms as can people who can 
see. I think we would be doing this 
group of handicapped people a great in- 
justice if we were to put them on the 
same wage scale as everyone else. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I yield 
myself 3 minutes. 

Mr. President, I, too, have been wor- 
ried about this matter. I am sympa- 
thetic to the views of Senator LAUSCHE. 

The Senator said something, I think 
without meaning to, about certain orga- 
nizations which I would know about. 
They, too, are very worried. about any 
such provision. They do not lean in the 
direction of the bill. If anything, they 
lean away from it. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. I am glad the Senator 
said that. I give the benefit of the doubt. 
I think they have changed. 

Mr. JAVITS. May I say to the Senator 
that there is a plan under this measure 
by which something can be done which 
will be constructive and which will pro- 
vide plenty of opportunity to do exactly 
what the Senator has in mind. 

Section 504, which I sponsored in com- 
mittee, directs a study exactly as Senator 
Lausch wishes. However, upon Senator 
Morse’s motion, we imposed a gradu- 
ated scale of minimum wages upon those 
handicapped workers whose work is pro- 
ductive. 

The Senator will notice that in other 
parts of the bill, where work is inconse- 
quential or where it is simply for the 
purpose of therapy, such work does not 
come under the minimum wage provi- 
sions. So that we are actually dealing 
with productive labor, and not with work 
for therapy or work which is inconse- 
quential. 

If we provided that up to the end of 
1967, where there is actual productive 
labor, a certificate should provide for at 
least 50 percent of the minimum wage— 
not more—then everything else could 
be left open; because, according to the 
bill itself, we would get a study on July 
15, 1967. 

Therefore, if Senator Lausch would 
be „as a way of accommodating 
the point of view of the senior Senator 
from Oregon [Mr. Morse] and his own, 
if we would strike out on page 64, from 
the word “beginning” on line 19, up to 
and including the semicolon after the 
word “act” on line 23, it would result 
in doing substantially what he wishes. 
In other words, certification could be at 
a figure of 50 percent of the minimum 
wage which is provided in this bill. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Until when? 

Mr. JAVITS. Until the end of 1967. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. And then what? 

Mr. JAVITS, Then it would expire. 
Even this provision would expire. We 
would get the study in the middle of next 
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year, and then we could or could not, as 
a Congress, decide whether we wanted 
to do anything further about the matter. 

Mr.SALTONSTALL. There is nothing 
in the House bill on this subject. 

Mr. JAVITS. The Senator is correct. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL,. So that if Sena- 
tor LauscHE accepts the amendment of 
the Senator from New York—I hope he 
will—after further consideration in con- 
ference, it could be stricken out. 

Mr. JAVITS. The Senator is correct. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. JAVITS, Iyield. 

Mr. MORSE. I shall only take a min- 
ute now, although I shall take more time 
later if it becomes necessary. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ate will be in order. 

Mr. MORSE, This is not my language. 
It conforms with the desires of the Wage 
and Hour Division. The provision deals 
with a great problem in regard to cer- 
tain handicapped workers. We have no 
right to continue in these sheltered work- 
shops what has been found to be fre- 
quently an exploitation of the handi- 
capped, where they are getting 5, 10, 
15, and 20 cents an hour and have a pro- 
duction producing well over the equiva- 
lent of $1 an hour. 

That is what the Department of Labor 
is up against. We are not doing any- 
thing in this language that the Secretary 
of Labor does not now have the adminis- 
trative authority to do. They say it 
should be in the law, though the Wage 
and Hour Division is currently putting 
this system into effect. 

I suggested to the Senator from Ohio 
a few minutes ago—he has it under con- 
sideration after consultation with the 
Senator from New York—the yery sug- 
gestion that the Senator just made to 
the Senator from New York. 

I wish to direct the attention of the. 
Senator to the bill. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Why waste time? 

Mr. MORSE. Because the Senator 
raised this subject and I do not intend 
to have the Recor» stand as it is now. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Then, we will con- 
tinue the argument. 

Mr. MORSE. I do not intend to have 
the Senator determine my explanation. 
1 be pleased if the Senator would 

Mr. LAUSC HE. T heard what the Sen- 
ator from New York [Mr. Jayrrs] sub- 
mitted. I am ready to accept it. 

Mr. MORSE, I would like to have the 
Senator look at the bottom of page 66, 
section 504: 

Sec, 504. The Secretary of Labor is hereby 
instructed to commence immediately a com- 
plete study of wage payments to handicapped 
clients of sheltered workshops and of the 
feasibility of raising existing wage standards 
in such workshops: The Secretary is fur- 
ther instructed to report to the Congress by 
July 1, 1967, the findings of such study with 
appropriate recommendations. 


That is the important date. We are 
ordering the very type study that both 
the Senator and I want. We have it in 
the bill. We are proposing that all we 
do is provide for the 50-percent minimum 
payment where there is productivity, 
stopping on line 19 after the word “Act” 
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and strike beginning January 1, 1968, 
down through line 23. 

It accomplishes what the Senator has 
in mind, and what the Senator from New 
York [Mr. Javirs], the Senator from 
Oregon [Mr. Morse], and the Senator 
from Rhode Island [Mr. Petz], have in 
mind. The Senator from Rhode Island 
[Mr. PELL] was involved in this matter 
in committee. We worked this matter 
out together. 

I shall not take further time now. The 
Department of Labor urged the support 
of the language I was offering. 

The Department of Labor says that 
adoption of the Morse amendment would 
be consistent with their purposes. That 
is where this came from. It did not come 
from my head. This is what they want 
and presents their views. It will get into 
conference and that is what is important. 

I offer that as a modification of the 
Senator’s amendment, for his acceptance. 

I also ask unanimous consent to have 
inserted in the Recorp a letter to Senator 
Javits from the Administrator of the 
Wage and Hour Division, Clarence Lund- 
quist, and two series of questions and 
answers on sheltered workshops which 
Ihave prepared. 

There being no objection, the letter 
and fact sheet are ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

Hon. Jacon K. Javits, 

U.S. Senate, 

Washington, D.C. 

Attention: Mr. Frank Cummings. 

Dear SENATOR Javits: The following state- 
‘ment is submitted in response to your request 
for information on the probable effects of 
adoption of the Morse Amendment, section 
502 of H.R. 13712 as amended by the subcom- 
mittee on Labor. 

The major provision of the amendment 
would establish the basic minimum rates to 
be set by special certificates authorizing the 
payment to handicapped workers employed 
in sheltered workshops of wages less than the 
otherwise applicable minimum rates. The 
basic special minimum rate would be $0.6244 
beginning January 1, 1967, and the rate 
would be increased as follows: February 1, 
1967—$0.70; January 1, 1968—$1.05; February 
1, 1968—$1.20; January 1, 1969—$1.60. 

The amendment provides for needed flexi- 
bility by allowing the setting of lower rates 
for three categories of employees: (a) those 
engaged in training or evaluation programs 
where their work is incidental to such pro- 
grams; (b) those who, because of exceptional 
circumstances, are unable to engage in com- 
petitive employment; and (c) those employed 
in work activity centers planned and designed 
exclusively for workers whose physical or 
mental impairment is so severe as to make 
their productive capacity inconsequential. 

The objectives of the proposed amendments 
are consistent with the Divisions’ objectives 
in administering the present section 14 of the 
Fair Labor Standards Act. Our approach is 
illustrated by the policy recently enunciated 
of requiring the workshops which are associ- 
ated with the National Industries for the 
Blind to increase basic rates to not less than 
three-fourths of the statutory minimum by 
June 30, 1968. 

We had expected to extend the underlying 
policy to other classes of workshops looking 
to the maximum acceleration of basic mini- 
mum wage rates applicable to most employees 
of sheltered workshops consistent with the 
-standards established by the act. Also, we 
had expected to set lower rates only in situa- 
-tions where lower rates were clearly required 
to prevent curtailment of employment oppor- 
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tunities. Thus adoption of the Morse 
Amendment would be consistent with our 
objectives. The establishment of statutory 
standards would make more certain the 
attainment of those objectives. 

Sincerely yours. 


Administrator. 


[From the office of Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Democrat of Oregon, Aug. 25, 1966] 
QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS ON SHELTERED 
WORKSHOP AMENDMENT IN H.R. 13712 


1. Does the amendment put all handi- 
capped workers in exempted workshops under 
the minimum wage law? 

No. It brings under coverage those en- 
gaged in productive work, requiring that they 
receive 50% of the minimum the first year, 
15% the second year, and 100% the third 
year. 

For persons receiving training or evalua- 
tion of their skills, or for the individual so 
impaired as to be unable to engage in com- 
petitive employment, the Secretary of Labor 
shall prescribe the wage, commensurate with 
the worker’s productivity. This is how it is 
done under existing law. 

Still a third category is established by the 
bill, providing for “work activity centers“. 
These are centers designed and planned for 
people whose physical or mental impairment 
is so severe as to make their productive ca- 
pacity inconsequential. People participating 
in these centers are considered to be there 
for therapy and for the stimulation of ac- 
tivity, rather than for productive work. 
These centers shall compensate the handi- 
capped according to regulations from the 
Department of Labor, as at present. 

2. Won't sheltered workshops tend to keep 
the best workers and not make room for 
others by sending people out into private 
employment? 

To an unknown extent they do now, for 
they have the same incentive under the pres- 
ent system. If a shop pays a worker 25 cents 
an hour for $1 an hour worth of work, the 
shop may try to retain that worker now. 

8. Workshops will be forced to close if they 
cannot meet this payroll for workers. 

Who decides what share of a workshop 
budget goes to salaries of supervisors, pro- 
fessional staff, truck drivers, and secretaries, 
who are either salaried or covered now by 
the minimum wage law—and how much 
shall be paid to the handicapped, who 
are not covered? Essentially, the manage- 
ment makes this decision and then applies 
to the Secretary of Labor for a certificate of 
exemption only for the handicapped, It is 
difficult to see why only the handicapped 
should receive substandard wages, especially 
when the federal government is now subsi- 
dizing these shops and centers. 

4, Won’t this provision set back the prog- 
ress anticipated under the Vocational Re- 
habilitation Act of 1965? 

On the contrary, it is in keeping with it. 
In 1965, Congress provided in the Act match- 
ing funds for one-third to two-thirds of the 
cost of construction for new workshps, and 
the remodeling, alteration, expansion, and 
equipping of existing ones. It calls for fur- 
nishing 70% of the salaries of staff initially 
hired, ranging down to 30% of salaries the 
fourth year of operation; it also provides 
stipends up to $25 a week, plus $10 per de- 
pendent, for the handicapped people refer- 
red to such a workshop by the state voca- 
tional rehabilitation service for training. 
The Act requires, for example, that the 
Davis-Bacon prevailing wage be applied to 
construction workers who build or remodel 
the buildings. 

Workshops for the handicapped are no 
longer a simple charitable operation, staffed 
by local volunteers. The non-handicapped 
people in them are paid normal wages or 
salaries. Most of the handicapped in these 
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centers are there through referral by the 
state agency, which pays for the cost of 
“diagnostic and related services (including 
transportation) incidental to the determina- 
tion of eligibility for and the nature and 
scope of services to be provided; training, 
guidance, and placement services for handi- 
capped individuals”. 

More recently, the Manpower Development 
and Training program of the Department of 
Labor has begun contracting with these 
shops to train mentally and physically 
handicapped people. 

The “in-training” stipend of $25 a week 
under the Vocational Rehabilitation Act 
would pay half of the minimum wage, al- 
though under the bill the Secretary of Labor 
would fix that compensation, as he does 
now. 

5. Workshops will have to cut back on pro- 
fessional staff and services if more of their 
income has to go to pay workers. 

They already pay non-handicapped work- 
ers the minimum. They pay salaried people 
whatever it takes to get them. As indicated, 
both the Vocational Rehabilitation and Man- 
power Development and Training programs 
provide payment to the workshop for the 
guidance, training and evaluation of persons 
they refer. Only the worker has been left 
out, except for the provision for a stipend to 
be paid out of federal funds. 

Yet the living costs of a physically handi- 
capped person are usually much more than 
for his non-handicapped fellow workers. 
The same is true for mentally handicapped. 
Many of these are unable to work at all for 
wages to support themselves. But those who 
do, should receive the same minimum wage 
for essential living costs as non-handicapped 
people. 

6. These workshops are non-profit, and 
should remain exempt. 

“Non-profit” is no longer considered by 
Congress a justification in itself for exemp- 
tion. This bill also extends coverage to non- 
profit hospitals and nursing homes. Pay- 
ment of a minimum wage becomes a part of 
their cost of operation. 

Moreover, the extent of federal subsidy to 
the workshops is increasing, and is intended 
to increase much more in the future. 

7. Everything in this provision can be done 
under existing law. 

True. The Secretary of Labor is in the 
process of putting this system into effect, and 
will probably move ahead whether Congress 
enacts it into law or not. But it should be 
done by law, and that is why the Wage and 
Hour Division supports the provision. 

Moreover, it is hardly a logical objection 
to oppose this section going into the law on 
the ground that it can and will be done by 
administrative action. Five years ago, the 
Senate Labor Committee expressed concern 
at the poor conditions in these workshops in 
its report on Fair Labor Standards Amend- 
ment of 1961. It said then; 

“Individual workshops are granted a cer- 
tificate by the Secretary of Labor specifying 
a minimum for their operations. The cer- 
tificate minimums are often set at extremely 
low levels, frequently as little as 50, 25, and 
even 10 cents an hour. The workshop man- 
agers then decide themselves, on the basis of 
broad criteria developed by the Secretary, 
what wage should be paid each handicapped 
worker between the certificate minimum and 
the statutory minimum. 

“This procedure for subminimum rates in 
workshops, while commendably flexible, also 
obviously permits ready abuse at the expense 
of handicapped workers, particularly in the 
absence of a vigorous investigation and en- 
forcement program. 

“The number of such workshops and 
workers in them has increased substantially 
in recent years, virtually doubling in the 
last half-dozen years. The growth has been 
accompanied by an increase in complaints 
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that wages paid under the Secretary’s regu- 
lations may often be inadequate * * +, 
“We trust that adoption and observance of 
more satisfactory standards can be accom- 
plished through administrative machinery 
now functioning. If not, the committee 
would hope to explore and develop formal 
statutory standards to assure adequate min- 
imum wage protection for all handicapped 


persons.” 

That was five years ago. At the begin- 
ning of 1965, the Department of Labor had 
issued 167 certificates calling for payment 
of less than 26 cents an hour. Eight of 
these permitted as little as 5 cents an hour. 
One hundred forty-nine certificates called 
for payments between 25 cents and 49 cents; 
two hundred and twenty-five for payment 
between 50 cents and 75 cents; one hundred 
forty-nine for 75 cents to 99 cents; and 
thirty certificates for $1 an hour or more. 
A survey of workshops in 1961 found that 
eleven out of seventy-nine surveyed were 
paying less than the wage set in their cer- 
tificates. 


Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, I am 
edified and pleased tremendously that I 
succeeded in getting the Senator from 
Oregon [Mr. Morse] to yield for once 
in the least degree. He has a richness 
of obstinancy that makes it impossible 
to yield. 

But, Mr. President, the Bureau of 
Wages and Hours, like all other bureaus 
will never rest content until all are en- 
compassed within the domain of those 
men who shall rule. 

That argument is not sound to me. 
This will go to conference. I am pre- 
pared to accept the proposal that has 
been made on the subject by the senior 
Senator from New York [Mr. Javirs] 
and the Senator from Oregon [Mr. 
Morse]. 

I wish to repeat that it means nothing 
to me, nothing at all. I do not know 
why I got into the argument. 
(Laughter.] 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
what is the pending business? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
pending business is the amendment of 
the Senator from Ohio [Mr. LAUSCHE], 
as modified. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
I understand there is a modification for 
clarification. 

I understand the modification to be 
that if the amendment is adopted there 
will be deleted from the bill the language 
beginning with the word “beginning” on 
line 19, page 64, through the word “Act” 
on line 23, page 64. The following words 
would be deleted: “beginning January 1, 
1968, such wages shall not be less than 
75 per centum of such minimum wage; 
and beginning January 1, 1969, such 
wages shall not be less than the mini- 
mum wage in effect under section 6 of 
this Act;”. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator is correct. 

The question is on the amendment 
(putting the question). 

The amendment was agreed to. 

AMENDMENT NO. 764 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I call up 
my amendment No. 764 and ask that it 
be reported on behalf of myself, the Sen- 
ator from Florida [Mr. SMATHERS], the 
Senator from California [Mr. MURPHY], 
the Senator from Arizona [Mr. FANNIN], 
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the Senator from Vermont [Mr. Provuty], 
and the Senator from Michigan [Mr. 
GRIFFIN]. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK, The Senator 
from New York [Mr. Javirs] proposes an 
amendment for himself and others, on 
page 67, between lines 6 and 7, insert a 
new title VI entitled “Prevention of Dis- 
crimination Because of Age.” 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that further reading 
of the amendment be dispensed with. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered; and, without 
objection, the amendment will be printed 
in the RECORD. 

The amendment, ordered to be printed 
in the Recor», is as follows: 

On page 67, between lines 6 and 7, insert 
the following: 

“TITLE VI—PREVENTION OF DISCRIMINATION 

BECAUSE OF AGE 

“Src. 601. Section 6(d) (4) of such Act is 
amended by inserting after the word ‘sub- 
section’ the words ‘or subsection (f)’. 

“Sec. 602. Section 6 of such Act is amend- 
ed by adding at the end thereof a new sub- 
section as follows: 

“*(f) (1) No employer having fifty or more 
employees subject to any of the provisions 
of this section shall, within any establish- 
ment in which such employees are em- 
ployed— 

„(A) refuse to hire, discharge, or other- 
wise discriminate against any person 45 
years of age or older with respect to the 
terms, conditions, of privileges of such per- 
son’s lawful employment, because of such 
person’s age, when such an age distinction 
is not a bona fide occupational qualification 
reasonably necessary to the normal opera- 
tion of that particular business or enter- 
prise; or 

„B) utilize in the hiring or recruit- 
ment of individuals for employment other- 
wise lawful any employment agency, place- 
ment service, training school or center, la- 
bor organization, or any other source which 
so discriminates against persons 45 years 
of age or older because of their age. 

%%) No labor organization having fifty 
or more members subject to any of the pro- 
visions of this section shall so discriminate 
against any person 45 years of age or older 
or limit, segregate, or classify its member- 
ship in any way which would deprive or 
tend to deprive such person of otherwise 
lawful employment opportunities, or would 
limit such employment opportunities or 
otherwise adversely affect his status as an 
employee or as such an applicant for em- 
ployment, or would affect adversely his 
wages, hours, or employment conditions, be- 
cause of such person’s age. 

“*(3) No employer subject to paragraph 
(1) or labor organization subject to para- 
graph (2) shall discharge, expel, or otherwise 
discriminate against any person, because he 
has opposed any practice prohibited by either 
such paragraph or has filed a charge, tes- 
tified, participated, or assisted in any pro- 
ceeding under this Act arising out of any 
such practice. 

4) For purposes of administration and 
enforcement, any amounts owing to any 
employee which have been withheld from 
such employee in violation of this subsec- 
tion shall be deemed to be unpaid minimum 
wages or unpaid overtime compensation un- 
der this Act. 

“*(5) Before instituting any action under 
section 16 or section 17 with respect to any 
practice by any employer or labor 
tion in violation of this subsection, the Bec- 
retary shall endeavor to eliminate such 
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practice by informal methods of conference, 
conciliation, and persuasion. 

“*(6) Upon the request of any employer, 
whose employees or some of them refuse or 
threaten to refuse to cooperate in effectu- 
58 the provisions of this subsection, the 

is authorized to assist in such 
ERA by conciliation or other remedial 
action. 

“*(7) The Secretary is authorized to make 
such technical studies as are appropriate 
to effectuate the purposes and policies of this 
subsection and to make the results of such 
studies available to interested governmental 
and nongovernmental agencies. 

“*(8) The Secretary is authorized to cre- 
ate such local, State, or regional advisory 
and conciliation councils as in his judgment 
will aid in effectuating the purpose of this 
Act, and to empower them to study the 
problem or specific instances of discrimina- 
tion in employment because of age and to 
foster through community effort or other- 
wise means to fully utilize the skills of work- 
ers over forty-five, and make recommenda- 
tions to the Secretary for the development 
of policies and procedures in general and 
in specific instances. Such advisory and 
conciliation councils shall be composed of 
representative citizens, residents of the area 
for which they are appointed, serving with- 
out pay, but with reimbursement for actual 
and necessary traveling expenses; and the 
Secretary may make provision for technical 
and clerical assistance to such councils and 
for the expenses of such assistance. 

“*(9) Notwithstanding the provisions of 

ph (1) of section 13(a), this subsec- 
tion shall not be inapplicable to employees 
described in such paragraph.’ ” 

On page 67, line 7, strike out “TITLE VI” 
and substitute “TITLE VII". 

On page 67, line 10, strike out “Sec. 601” 
and substitute “Src. 701”. 

On page 67, line 20, strike out “Src. 602” 
and substitute “Sec. 702”. 

On page 68, line 4, strike out “Src. 603” 
and substitute “Sec. 703”. 

On page 68, line 12, strike out “TITLE VII” 
and substitute “TITLE VIII“. 

On page 68, line 13, strike out “Src, 701” 
and substitute “Sec, 801”. 

On page 69, line 4, strike out “Sec. 702” 
and substitute “Sec. 802“. 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I yield 
3 minutes to the Senator from Delaware 
(Mr. WI LIAM S!. 

Mr. WILLIAMs of Delaware. 
President, I thank the Senator. 

Mr. President, I wish to direct a ques- 
tion to the manager of the bill for a 
clarification of the status of certain poul- 
try growers in his area and in mine. 

I shall read first my understanding of 
the language of the bill and I would ap- 
preciate the comments of the Senator. 

It is my understanding that the agri- 
cultural coverage provisions are not in- 
tended to affect in any way the tradi- 
tional tests that have heretofore been 
applied under the act in determining 
whether an independent contractor or an 
employee relationship exists. 

I am particularly concerned about a 
situation where a feed company enters 
into an arrangement with local farmers 
to take over management of laying 
flocks or broilers provided by the com- 
pany, care for the hatched chicks and 
then return them to the company as 
full-grown chickens or pullets at so 
much per chicken. Under these ar- 
rangements the farmer most often pro- 
vides the poultry house the utilities and 
equipment, although in some cases the 


Mr. 
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company provides such facilities and 
other services. 

He exercises his own initiative and 
judgment in the day-to-day care of the 
poultry. He has opportunity for profit, 
if he has very few casualties and the 
chickens are plump and healthy, or 
less—if the reverse occurs. 

In the situation I have described, I 
think it would be most unfortunate if 
we were to conclude that these farmers 
are employees of the company rather 
than being classed as independent con- 
tractors. 

I repeat my understanding so that 
there is no possibility of any question as 
to their status under this bill. 

They are not covered now and will not 
be covered by this bill. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
the Senator’s understanding is correct. 
The Senator is most patient. He has 
been waiting for 2 or 3 hours to get this 
clarification. 

With regard to the poultry industry 
‘and the broiler production in particular, 
the committee carefully considered this 
matter and I refer the Senator to the 
extensive discussion in the committee 
report of an independent contractor 
versus an employer-employee relation- 
ship and the various tests used to deter- 
mine which relationship exists. 

I would like to emphasize that this 
does not mean that the feed company is 
not engaged in agriculture or that em- 
ployees of the company would not be 
covered if the company met the 500- 
man-day test. 

We are dealing with the situation the 
Senator outlined. This does not mean 
that employees of the poultry grower, 
other than members of his immediate 
family, would not be covered as em- 
ployees of the grower, if the grower meets 
the coverage provisions of the law. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I thank 
the Senator for the clarification. Much 
of this work is done by families. This 
does clarify the point. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
that concludes the colloquy but I think 
one or two Senators are interested in this. 

They build the factory to get the jobs 
in there. That is the factor on the broiler 
‘industry. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. That is 
true in many instances, although there 
are a few instances where it would not be 
true. That could be a company-owned 
facility. 

Mr, YARBOROUGH. The Senator is 
correct. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I yield 1 
minute to the Senator from Vermont. 

Mr. PROUT NY. Mr. President, as a co- 
sponsor of the pending amendment, I 
hope very much that it will be adopted 
by the Senate. 

The: plight of our older citizens has 
been of grave concern to me for a long 
time. My colleagues will recall that last 
spring I was successful in offering an 
amendment providing ‘social security 
benefits for elderly persons who had not 
been able to qualify for them before be- 
cause they had not worked the required 
ee of quarters in covered employ- 
ment. 
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My social security amendment. was 
strongly opposed by the administration, 
and the administration was able to elim- 
inate many of its desirable features in 
the joint conference with the House. 

Now, however, I understand that the 
President has seen the light, and, has 
promised to unveil. bigger and better 
plans for social security coverage of our 
senior citizens in the next Congress. 

Mr. President, I sincerely trust that 
the administration and the Senate will 
not repeat their mistake by voting down 
the pending amendment. I was very 
disappointed in the action of my com- 
mittee’s majority members when they 
voted to reject this proposal. Once 
again, it is the minority party which has 
come forward with a constructive sug- 
gestion to remedy discrimination against 
a large segment of our population which 
has been ignored in the war on poverty 
and overlooked and forgotten under the 
welfare philosophies of the Great Society. 

This amendment does not give any- 
one “something for nothing.” It adds no 
one to the relief rolls or other welfare 
programs which are supported and paid 
for by our tax dollars. 

No, Mr. President, this amendment 
gives nothing away. Rather, it will give 
protection to millions of older Americans 
who really want to work—who have 
many, many creative and productive 
years left—who want to work and pull 
their share of the load in our national 
economy. 

Mr. President, 20 States and Puerto 
Rico already have laws on the books pro- 
hibiting discrimination in employment 
because of age. I am informed that 
these laws have been extremely success- 
ful in broadening job opportunities for 
older workers. 

It is high time that the Federal Gov- 
ernment caught up to the 20 States 
which have enacted this type of progres- 
sive legislation, by passing a Federal law 
against employment discrimination be- 
cause of age. The Senate has the oppor- 
tunity to take the first step in this direc- 
tion this afternoon by adopting this 
amendment. 

Mr. President, I shall not repeat the 
detailed reasons why this amendment is 
necessary. These are clearly spelled out 
in the additional, views filed by Senators 
JAVITS, MURPHY, GRIFFIN, and myself, 
and are available to each of my colleagues 
in the committee report which he has on 
his desk. 

Mr. President, we can no longer afford 
to disregard and neglect the ever-in- 
creasing numbers of older workers who 
still have so much to contribute to our 
ever-expanding economy. If this amend- 
ment is defeated, I predict that it will 


‘emerge—along with my social security 


proposals for the elderly and other con- 
structive legislation originally offered by 
members of the minority party—as an 
administration proposal in a future ses- 
sion of Congress. But the people affected 
by this amendment should not be denied 
employment opportunities for another 
year—should not be made to suffer from 
job discrimination because of age. They 


are entitled to this protection immedi- 
„ately, and I urge the Senate to adopt 


this amendment, 
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Mr. JAVITS.» Mr. President, let me 
briefly describe the amendment to the 
Senate. 

This is an effort to do something about 
discrimination in employment because of 
age. It would vest in the Wage and Hour 
Division of the Labor Department, in ac- 
cordance with its customary practices, 
authority to deal with age discrimination 
in employment, confined, however, to 
workers 45 years of age or older, and it 
has the basic bona fide occupational 
qualification provision which takes care 
of any problems which could arise in con- 
nection with it. 

On page 2 of the amendment, lines 
7 through 10, the provision exempts an 
age distinction from any part of the pro- 
hibition with respect to discrimination 
when such an age distinction is “a bona 
fide occupational qualification reasonably 
necessary to the normal operation of that 
particular business or enterprise.” 

Mr. President, these are words of art 
to take care of any valid employment 
problem because of age. We are not try- 
ing to require the hiring of 65-year-old 
ladies—distinguished as they may be—to 
be airline stewardesses, or to fit men and 
women who are square pegs into round 
holes, or anything of that kind. 

But the basic problem is very real. A 
major and scarcely touched area of dif- 
ficulty is the problem of the unemployed 
older worker, who faces grave difficulties 
in finding a new job, in spite of consid- 
erable skill and maturity. Here, I believe 
there is an urgent need, and have re- 
peatedly urged in the Congress speedy 
and forceful action to remove the two 
major barriers which the unemployed 
worker in his middle and older years 
must overcome: 

First. Arbitrary and unjust age limits 
on hiring, imposed by employers through 
prejudice and misunderstanding; and 

Second. Insufficient skills or education 
to qualify for entry into the increasingly 
technological industry of today. 

Momentum for positive action on dis- 
crimination because of age has been 
steadily growing. Executive Order 11141 
issued on February 12, 1964, has made 
it public policy to ban discrimination 
because of age in employment under 
Federal contract, except upon the basis 
of a bona fide employment qualification, 
retirement plan, or statutory require- 
ment. Twenty States and Puerto Rico 
have adopted laws prohibiting this kind 
of discrimination. Over half of these 
laws have been passed since 1960; all but 
three since 1955. Under these measures, 
the States have had broad success in re- 
ducing age discrimination and expand- 
ing job opportunities for older workers. 
The major hindrance to further prog- 
ress has been limitation on staff and 
funds. My own State of New York has 
had such a law since 1958, and sub- 
stantial progress has already been made. 

Despite the existence of State laws and 
last year's Executive order, much more 
needs to be done. The steps already 


taken. must be extended to cover the en- 
tire Nation, so that age discrimination 
can be fought universally and effectively. 
In June 1965 the Congress received a re- 
port on age discrimination in employ- 
ment from the Secretary of Labor as 
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required by section 715 of the Civil 
Rights Act of 1964, a provision which I 
sought in the Senate. 

The Secretary’s report concluded as 
follows: 

There is persistent and widespread use of 
age limits in hiring that in a great many 
cases can be attributed only to arbitrary 
discrimination against older workers on the 
basis of age and regardless of ability. The 
use of these age limits continues despite 
years of effort to reduce this type of dis- 
crimination through studies, information 
and general education undertaken by the 
Federal Government and many States, as 
well as by nonprofit and employer and labor 
organizations. 

The possibility of new non-statutory means 
of dealing with such arbitrary discrimination 
has been explored. That area is barren. 

State experience with statutes prohibiting 
discrimination in employment on the basis 
of age indicates that such practice can be 
reduced by a well-administrated and well- 
enforced statute, coupled with an educa- 
tional program. It is clear from this ex- 
perience that an educational program to 
promote hiring on the basis of individual 
merit is far more effective when provided for 
by statute. 


The most effective way to accomplish 
this is to make it an unlawful employ- 
ment practice under the Fair Labor 
Standards Act to discriminate unjustly 
on account of age. My amendment 
would give the Administrator of the 
Wages and Hour Division of the Labor 
Department authority to enforce prohi- 
bitions against arbitrary age discrimina- 
tion in employment. It would integrate 
into the Fair Labor Standards machin- 
ery enforcement against age discrimina- 
tion. The Administrator would be made 
responsible for investigating complaints 
of age discrimination in employment, 
and for negotiating or compelling redress 
where complaints are well founded. 
This procedure would fully effectuate 
Secretary Wirtz’ recommendation that: 

The elimination of arbitrary age limits on 
employment will proceed much more rapidly 
if the Federal government declares, clearly 
and unequivocally, and implements, so far 
as is practical, a national policy with respect 
to hiring on the basis of ability rather than 
age. 

The Secretary’s report set forth the 
scope and complexity of the problem, 
concluded that it can be solved, and cited 
the success of State laws against age dis- 
crimination in employment. With re- 
gard to skills and education, the report 
called for increased efforts, under the 
Manpower Development and Training 
Act and other existing training pro- 
grams, to upgrade, retrain, and counsel 
older workers to enable them to adjust 
successfully to the organization and 
“skills requirements of modern industry. 

Expanded training and counseling, 
however, will avail little unless the 
other more grievous barrier to employ- 
ment for older workers—unjust age dis- 
crimination on the part of employers— 
is stricken down. The imposition of 
arbitrary age limits on hiring, by which 
many companies refuse to hire any 
worker above a certain age—regardless 
of his often considerable abilities or qual- 
ifications—is. the most serious, the most 
wasteful, and the least justifiable aspect 
of the problem, and is a practice regret- 
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tably widespread in this country. In the 
words of Secretary Wirtz’ report: 

An unmeasured but significant proportion 
of the age limitations presently in effect are 
arbitrary in the sense that they have been 
established without any determination of 
their actual relevance to job requirements, 
and are defended on grounds apparently dif- 
ferent from there actual explanation. 


Although lack of physical capacity is 
the most frequently cited reason for 
rigid age limits, many considerations 
tend to invalidate the idea that any use- 
ful purpose is served by such rigid re- 
strictions. They include: The wide 
variation of age limits for comparable 
jobs, the general lack of statistical 
studies in justification of such limits and 
the fact that many responsible employ- 
ers hire workers for jobs from which 
they would have been barred by other 
employers solely because of age. 

In a nation which is more and more 
oriented toward meeting the needs of the 
young, we must not neglect the ever-ex- 
panding population of older workers who 
have the capacity to be productive, valu- 
able members of the national economy, 
but who cannot find a job. They must 
be given adequate scope for their skills 
and their experience. 

Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from New York yield at that 
point? 

Mr. JAVITS. I am happy to yield to 
the Senator from North Carolina. 

Mr. ERVIN. Would not the Senator’s 
amendment transfer power to make deci- 
sions from the employer to the Federal 
Government? 

Mr. JAVITS. No. I do not agree that 
my amendment would transfer power to 
make a decision to the Federal Govern- 
ment. I think the employer would make 
the decision, but his decision could be 
challenged. 

Mr. ERVIN. His decision could be 
overruled by the Secretary of Labor, 
could it not? 

Mr. JAVITS. It would be subject to 
court appeals, and so forth. That is the 
case in regard to discrimination on 
grounds of sex. That was discussed to- 
day, as was the case of discrimination 
in regard to equal pay, and discrimina- 
tion on grounds of color. 

Mr. ERVIN. Let me say to the Senator 
from New York, that the fact that un- 
wise action may have been taken in the 
past does not justify other unwise action 
in the present. We have had murder and 
larceny in the past, but that has not 
made murder meritorious or larceny le- 
gal. So why take rights away from the 
employer and give them to the Secretary 
of Labor merely because we may have 
robbed the employer of other liberties in 
the past? 

Mr. JAVITS. With all due respect to 
the Senator from North Carolina, I do 
not see any analogy in trying to preserve 
the employment opportunities of older 
people with such things as murder and 
larceny. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Mr. President, 
will the Senator from New York yield?’ 

T shall be glad to wait until the Sena- 
tor has finished. 

Mr. JAVITS... I am happy to yield to 
the Senator from Iowa. 
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Mr. HICKENLOOPER. I thank the 
Senator for yielding to me at this time. 

I noticed a story in the New York 
Times today about the policy, especially 
of the larger corporations which are 
really growing, which they are adopting 
that amounts to almost a hard and fast 
rule, that they will consider the ad- 
vancement to managerial and executive 
positions of only younger men, those 28 
to 32 years old, perhaps to 35 years old. 
Thirty-five seems to be almost the cut- 
off point for advancement as a matter of 
the policy of these larger corporations. 

I should like to ask the Senator from 
New York, how will this affect that situ- 
ation? 

Mr. JAVITS. We would hope very 
much that this amendment would esca- 
late the whole concept of opportunities 
for older people. The reason it does not 
run below the age of 45 is that the studies 
of the Secretary of Labor, and other work 


‘which we have done on the subject, in- 


dicate that the age of 45 and older is 
where discrimination becomes very real. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Part of the 
burden of the story was that manage- 
ment has come to the conclusion there 
is a certain controlling influence which 
attaches as people grow older and that 
it serves the interest of their customers, 
their product, and their business better 
if younger men are in positions of mana- 
gerial and executive responsibility. 

Mr. JAVITS. The Secretary of Labor, 
in his study, does not accord with that at 
all. His study shows that employers 


argue against hiring older workers for 


many reasons but that their reasons do 
not hold up when examined closely. 
For example, they argue that older 
workers do not have the physical capa- 
bility or that pension problems, health 
and insurance problems, and other costs 
are made more difficult for industry if 
older workers are hired. This does not, 
however, stand up to analysis, as the 
Department's study demonstrates. And 
it certainly does not answer the socio- 
logical problem of the older worker who 
finds himself very much too early, not- 
withstanding his skills and experience, 


on the junk heap. That is what my 


amendment is seeking to have some in- 
fluence in redressing. 
»Mr. HICKENLOOPER: I was trying 


cto find out whether the Senator's 


amendment would effect something of 
that kind. I would not expect the Sen- 
ator to answer me, of course, without 
haying more information at his disposal. 
I just happened to notice this story in 
the paper today. I expect the Senator 
noticed it. 

Mr. JAVITS. No, I did not, but I have 
considered this problem many times. 
Those stories are not unusual. This is a 
real problem in all of American business. 


Twenty States, let me say. to the Senator, 


already have passed statutes of this char- 
acter, plus Puerto Rico.: In New York we 
have had such a law on the books for 8 
years. ‘It has worked quite successfully. 
It does not promise the millennium, but 
it does have a tendency to temper the 
kind of selectivity which the Senator so 
well describes. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. 1 thank the 
Senator. 
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Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from New York yield? 

Mr. JAVITS. I should like first to 
finish my argument, if I may, and then I 
shall be happy to yield for questions. 

Mr. President, the Senator from 
Florida [Mr. SMATHERS] has joined in 
sponsoring the amendment. Generally 
speaking, he has an amendment of his 
own which would accomplish the same 
result as the one which, together with 
other Senators, I have introduced. He 
was very gracious. In addition to intro- 
ducing such bills in 1963 and 1965, the 
Senator from Florida is chairman of the 
Special Committee on the Aged. I con- 
sider his willingness to join with the rest 
of us who fought this battle in the com- 
mittee to be a tremendously important 
element of strength to those of us who 
are presenting the amendment to the 
Senate today. 

In that connection, Mr. President, I in- 
vite the attention of the Senate to the 
fact that the Senator from California 
[Mr. Murpxy] is also a very strong ad- 
vocate of my amendment. I ask unani- 
mous consent that his remarks, in view 
of his necessary absence from the Senate, 
may be printed in the Recorp at this 
point. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

STATEMENT BY SENATOR MURPHY 

For some time this great nation has sought 
to make available to all its citizens equal 
opportunities for employment. We have at- 
tempted to eliminate artificial and discrim- 
inatory barriers to employment. Beginning 
when our forefathers first landed on our 
shores, we early realized that a man should 
be judged by his performance, not by his 
religion, sex, color or national origin. 

The gates leading to equal employment 
have not always been open, at least equally 
wide, to all American citizens. 

As my colleagues know, in 1964 Title VI of 
the Civil Rights Act outlawed discrimination 
in employment practices on the basis of race, 
color, religion, sex and national origin. 

One form of employment discrimination 
was neglected. I am referring to employ- 
ment discrimination because of an individ- 
ual’s age. I am speaking of job discrimina- 
tion facing the nation’s older worker. This 
has long been a great concern to me. One 
of my early acts when I came to the Senate 
last year was to join Senator Javrrs in co- 
sponsoring S. 1752, which would prohibit job 
discrimination because of age. Regrettably, 
no action has been taken on S. 1752. For- 
tunately we have at hand a vehicle in the 
form of the minimum wage measure that 
will permit us to accomplish the purposes of 
S. 1752. This amendment, offered by Senator 
Javirs and others, and which I am co- 
sponsoring, will amend the Fair Labor Stand- 
ards Act by adding a new title prohibiting 
discrimination in employment because of age. 
enforcement of the prohibition against age 
discrimination will be by the Wage and Hour 
Division of the Department of Labor. 

To appreciate fully the problems of the 
older worker, when he becomes unemployed 
for one reason or another, it might be helpful 
‘to examine some of the general characteris- 
tics of this group of Americans. In this day 
and age when such emphasis and importance 
are placed on education, the older worker’s 
educational deficiencies are a major ob- 
stacle. Among male workers age 45 to 54, 
nearly one-third of those who are white 
and almost two-thirds of those non-white 
groups have not gone beyond the eighth 
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grade. Among the male workers 55 to 64, 
nearly one-half of the white group and more 
than three-fourths of the non-white group 
have not gone beyond the eighth grade. 

Many of these workers were forced by 
economic necessity during the depression to 
leave school and find means to help sustain 
their families through those troubled times. 
Many of the younger members of this age 
group left school and entered the labor mar- 
ket during World War II when work was 
plentiful and employers begged for workers. 

Then, for whatever the reason, perhaps 
automation or the closing of a plant, the 
older worker might have been told that his 
services were no longer needed. The world, 
crushing in on him, our older worker now 
walks the streets seeking new employment, 
Not only will he be made aware of his educa- 
tional deficiencies, but frequently he also 
finds that employers disqualify him because 
of his age. 

Also, we know that the older worker has 
less mobility than his younger counterparts 
in the labor market. This results from num- 
erous factors. The older worker probably 
owns his own home, may have school age 
children, and has strong ties with the com- 
munity which are difficult for him to sever. 
The younger worker, on the other hand, 
usually finds it easier to move in order to 
locate another job. Evidence from many 
studies indicates that unemployed workers 
who move, have greater economic prospects 
than those who are reluctant to move, A re- 
cent Labor Department study of geographical 
mobility substantiates these findings. About 
72% of the unemployed persons who moved 
between March 1962 and March 1963 were 
employed a year later. Only 55% of those 
who did not leave their communities were 
able to find new jobs. The older worker’s 
reluctance to move adds to his difficulties in 
finding new employment. 

Statistics clearly show that the older work- 
er once unemployed, is likely to remain with- 
out work for a longer period of time. The 
average duration of unemployment for 
males in 1964 in the 45 to 64 age group was 
20.8 weeks. This compares to an average of 
14.5 weeks for all males. 

Now, if it were not enough that the doors 
to employment were closed to the older 
worker because of lack of education and 
skills, an older worker often faces an attitude 
on the part of some employers that prevents 
him from receiving serious consideration or 
even an interview in his search for employ- 
ment. This employer discrimination results 
to a great extent from employer misconcep- 
tions about the performance of older workers 
and the relative cost to the firm of hiring 
older rather than younger workers. 

In 1963, a study of employer orders re- 
ceived in the local state Employment Service 
Offices in eight major cities in states not hav- 
ing anti-discrimination laws found that 47% 
of job orders specified upper age limits, 18% 
specified workers under 35, and 33% set age 
limits under 45. The 1963 study was up- 
dated by the Employment Service in a survey 
done in the Spring of 1965. The Employ- 
ment Service interviewed selected employers 
as to their attitudes and records. 
Only 86% of new workers hired by these 
employers during 1964 were over 45, which 
was less than one-third of this group’s pro- 
portion among the unemployed. Approxi- 
mately 25% of the employers interviewed 
had upper age limits for hiring. 

Employers gave many reasons why they do 
not hire older workers. In a 1959 study 
done in my state of California, the following 
reasons were given for not hiring older work- 
ers: 22.4% of the employers said that older 
workers cannot maintain production stand- 

_ards; 20.9% said that they cannot meet a 
company’s physical requirements; 13.2% said 
older workers were inflexible; 10.1% men- 
tioned pension and insurance costs; 7.1% 
felt that the older workers were too clos¢ to 
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the compulsory retirement age; 5.2% pre- 
ferred younger people; 3.2% found older 
workers more difficult to train; 3.1% felt that 
they were excessively absent; and 2.7% had 
a policy of promotion from within the firm. 
While obviously some of the reasons given by 
the employers are just and reasonable, there 
certainly does not appear to be a justifica- 
tion for some of the reasons given by em- 
ployers for upper age limits. 

A recent Bureau of Labor Statistics study 
of health and insurance plans and their ef- 
fect on the employment of older workers 
shows that the costs do not vary greatly due 
to age, since the rates are based on the en- 
tire company's average costs. For example, 
the older worker frequently does not have 
the small children nor the expense of ma- 
ternity care, and savings such as this would 
equal or perhaps outweigh the higher costs 
of morbidity. Private pension plans have 
also been an obstacle to the hiring of older 
workers. In the United States today twenty- 
five million workers are covered by some 
form of private retirement plan. Most of 
these plans require involuntary retirement. 
The cost of a pension depends on the age of 
the worker at the time he is hired and, there- 
fore, pension plans are more expensive when 
a worker is hired at a later age. 

Many studies, however, have argued that 
the pension and insurance costs of hiring 
older workers are over-estimated. This can 
be outweighed by careful consideration of 
the skills and experience that the older 
worker is bringing to the job. The National 
Association of Manufacturers has stated: 
“The more one examines pension and insur- 
ance costs, the less valid they become as 
legitimate barriers to the employment of ma- 
ture workers. When one considers the many 
personal assets the mature employee brings 
to the job, pension and insurance costs cer- 
tainly lose whatever significance they may 
appear to have.” 

There have also been many studies done 
on the job performance of the older worker 
and studies done by the Labor Department 
show that job performance does not decrease 
significantly with age. A 1961 survey of 
postal employees showed that workers 40 to 
59 years of age produced as much as younger 
workers in the same type of job. Even at 
age 60 and over, the average output was only 
4% less than the output of workers age 35 
to 39. Two surveys of performance done by 
the Labor Department in 1956 and 1957 indi- 
cate that there is a stable average perform- 
ance level through age 54 with some falling 
off of the average output of the age 55 to 
64 group. The studies also indicated that 
there was a wide variability of performance 
within a given age group. These studies 
showed too that there was no difference in 
attendance between the age groups. 

Perhaps the most useful indication of the 
value of the older worker is in the evaluation 
of the employers themselves. Employers 
consistently praised their older workers, A 
1951 study by the National Association of 
Manufacturers showed that out of 3,107 re- 
porting companies, the great majority found 
their older workers equal or superior to 
younger workers. 


Percentages of employers holding specified 
opinions of older workers 


Performance of older workers 


Factors 


Work 


recor: 
Work attitudes. 


I would like to read this NAM survey. 
A panel of 196 executives was 
1959 by the Bureau of National Affairs and 
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the results of this questionnaire further Indi- 
cate that older workers have definite advan- 
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tages for employers. I would also like to read 
this survey. 


Company with less 
than 1,000 workers 


Company with more 
than 1,000 workers 


Percent 


88 888888 


At the present time laws prohibiting dis- 
crimination in private employment on the 
basis of a person's age are in effect in twenty 
states and Puerto Rico, In New York State 
a report on the first two and a half years 
(July 1, 1958, to December 31, 1960) of their 
age discrimination law, a total of 277 com- 
plaints alleging discrimination on account of 
age are described. In 31% of these cases, 
some unlawful practice was found and ad- 
justed. 209 of the cases had been closed by 
the end of 1960. A spot check was taken at 
one office before and after the law was en- 
acted. In 1955-1956, 22.7% of the job orders 
placed with the office carried upper age 
limits. This number had been greatly re- 
duced by 1958-1959 to 3% of the total. A 
general evaluation of the experience in New 
York indicates that prejudice is breaking 
down and that there has been almost a com- 
plete elimination of the age specification in 
want ads and a great reduction of placing 
age limits by employers in job orders. 

In a survey conducted by the Labor De- 
partment in 1963 on the effectiveness of 
state laws, the response from state agencies 
indicated that the enactment of age dis- 
crimination statutes has been followed by a 
decrease in discriminatory age specifications 
in job advertising and in job orders, 

In 1964 the Department of Labor con- 
ducted a conference of officials who adminis- 
ter the state anti-discrimination laws, and 
one point made at this conference was the 
desirability of federal legislation in this 
field. Secretary Wirtz has reported that in 
thirty states which have no laws against 
age discrimination, fully half of all the job 
openings are closed to applicants over 50 
years of age and about one-third of the job 
openings are closed to applicants over 45 
years of age. 

So, it is obvious that age discrimination 
does present a problem in this country. I 
see no reason why we should not include job 
discrimination on the basis of age with the 
present ban on discrimination on the basis 
of race, color, religion, sex and national 
origin. I am hopeful that the Labor and 
Public Welfare Committee will enact this 
amendment to the minimum wage bill. 

I do not feel that this will be a complete 
panacea for the problems of our older work- 
ers. It will, however, be a significant step 
in the right direction. Nor do I believe, Mr. 
President, that the federal government alone 
should involve itself in this problem. The 
states are moving have moved and should 
continue to move toward equal employment 
opportunities. Private groups have done 
outstanding work in initiating programs to 
help older workers and to help educate the 
public at large. In California this has 
certainly been true. In Pasadena a group 
called “Jobs After Forty,” formed in 1959, 
has conducted surveys, sponsored workshops, 
clinics and forums with employers and 
potential employees and reports great suc- 
cesses in the placement of applicants. 
“Experience Unlimited” is an organization 
composed of jobless executives and man- 
agerial personnel. They make extensive use 
of group discussions and group counsel- 
ing to aid the older worker in locating em- 
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ployment. “California Associates” is a simi- 
lar organization for women in the executive 
or managerial field. “Careers Unlimited” for 
women is another private and civic organiza- 
tion which tries to place older women in 
jobs, and volunteers work with applicants on 
an individual basis often accompanying ap- 
plicants when they go to see prospective 
employers. 

National organizations, such as the Ameri- 
can Medical Association, the National As- 
sociation of Manufacturers, the American 
Legion, and the Fraternal Order of Eagles 
have conducted intensive massive campaigns 
to promote the hiring of older workers. Fed- 
eral programs, such as the Older Americans 
Act, the Vocational Education Act, and the 
Manpower Development and Training Act 
have helped the older worker. 

The Manpower Development and Training 
Act has not been giving the attention to the 
older worker that it should. In 1962-1963, 
a total of 3,250 workers 45 years old and over 
completed training courses under the Act. 
This constituted about 11% of those trained. 
The older workers comprised about 29% of 
the unemployed group. The on-the-job 
training program has not been used ade- 
quately. Early this year, the Senate Labor 
and Public Welfare Subcommittee on Em- 
ployment and Manpower, of which I am a 
member, held hearings on the on-the-job 
training programs, and I was shocked upon 
hearing the testimony on the amount of 
paper work required in order to participate 
in on-the-job training. It is no wonder that 
the employers have not been participating 
as much as some of us would hope. In all 
fairness to the Labor Department, it was an- 
nounced that they have finally taken steps 
to lessen the paper work. 

The older worker, like all Americans, 
should be judged on his merit. The older 
worker should not have the doors to em- 
ployment closed before he is even given con- 
sideration. Enactment of this amendment 
will be of great significance to our older 
workers. 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, as I say, 
the Secretary of Labor has fully sus- 
tained the validity of this idea. His ex- 
tended study of the older American 
worker contains his own conclusion that 
there is really nothing else that will bet- 
ter help the situation than some form of 
Federal legislation. 

I should like again to read his words: 

The elimination of arbitrary age limits on 
employment will proceed much more rapidly 
if the Federal Government declares, clearly 
and unequivocally, and implements, so far 
as is practical, a national policy with respect 
to hiring on the basis of ability rather than 
age. 

Mr. President, the main point which 
the Secretary of Labor has made in ad- 
vising the chairman as to his attitude on 
the amendment has not been that there 
is any difference with the purpose of the 
amendment but just about how it could 
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best be carried out. He says, in effect, 
that he agrees it must be done, but the 
question in his mind is how to do it. 

After developing it in the committee, 
this in essence was the situation: really 
the main question raised was whether it 
should go on this bill, whether enforce- 
ment should be placed within the juris- 
diction of the Wage and Hour Adminis- 
trator. I should like to lay that ques- 
tion before the Senate. I do not feel that 
that is an open and shut case. 

I would be the last to say that, but as 
one examines the other possibilities, this 
appears to be the best settled office for 
the administration of it, with a highly 
professional staff, with an enormous net- 
work of personnel throughout the coun- 
try, who could best pin it down to do that 
which is due. 

Wages and hours, of course, are a na- 
tionwide problem. Hundreds of em- 
ployers are familiar with the Wage and 
Hour Division and with its established 
procedures. This is an agency which 
has received great support. It adminis- 
ters the Fair Labor Standards Act, which 
this bill amends. 

It administers the Equal Pay for 
more reasonable way of measuring the 
Child Labor Acts. 

It does not administer the title VII, 
1964 Civil Rights Act provisions on equal 
employment opportunity based on sex, 
for that is within the jurisdiction of the 
Equal Employment Opportunity Com- 
mission, which was created by title VII. 
I respectfully submit that the reason for 
that was not necessarily legislative 
soundness, but an attempt to make, as 
my leader has said, the hide go with the 
hair. We were, in the eyes of some, im- 
posing a statute dealing with discrimi- 
nation on grounds of color, faith, and 
national origin, and so they insisted on 
our swallowing the whole thing, includ- 
ing sex. I doubt that even they would 
have chosen that as the best way to ad- 
minister that type of statute. 

So that in the present case, where we 
have a gray area of legislation, I think 
what I have proposed is the best type of 
administration for this type of statute. 
It is congenial. It does not go into the 
sociological grounds of discrimination on 
account of race or color. 

I should like to point out, in conclu- 
sion, that this amendment will be in con- 
ference with the other body. There will 
be plenty of opportunity—if there are 
any “bugs” or onerous aspects, for ex- 
ample, that must conform more closely 
to pension plans—to have it perfected 
in conference. 

I have only the desire to place some 
Federal cachet upon this policy and en- 
list a great Government department in 
improving the practices, rather than let 
them go as they are. 

I yield now to the Senator from Flor- 
ida [Mr. SMATHERS]. 

Mr. SMATHERS. I thank the Sena- 
tor from New York. I associate myself 
with his support of this amendment. 

I introduced a bill in 1963 on this sub- 
ject, and again in 1965, and as an amend- 
ment to this bill. I introduced it origi- 
nally to the civil rights bill. We were 
debating’ the civil rights bill, as we all 
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know, and those who opposed the gen- 
eral overall conception of the bill thought 
that if Congress was to pass a law which 
could or would make it illegal to dis- 
criminate against persons who sought 
employment because of their race or 
color, we should have as another con- 
dition of employment the condition that 
an employer could not discriminate 
against a person because of his age. 

I should like to read what the late 
beloved Senator McNamara, then Sena- 
tor from Michigan, said in 1964 in dis- 
cussing this matter: 

Mr.. President, I certainly agree with the 
Senator from Florida that there is great 
need for legislation dealing with discrimina- 
tion throughout the United States based on 
age. 


He said he thought there was an ap- 
propriate time and place to get this done 
and said he would be happy to join with 
the Senator from Florida in sponsoring a 
separate bill. 

He ended his statement with the 
words: 

I would be opposed to the amendment as 
an amendment to the civil rights bill. 


I do not think that we need to go into 
@ great many statistics to know that 
there is an enormous amount of dis- 
crimination in employment because of 
age. In 1955 we had what we called the 
“Seven Cities Study,” which brought to 
light the fact that older workers, par- 
ticularly those in the 45-and-over age 
bracket, faced imposing obstacles in em- 
ployment once they become idle, and 
that specialized, more intensified services 
were required to assist them in obtain- 
ing employment. The survey highlighted 
the fact that the greatest single obstacle 
facing the unemployed older workers 
was arbitrary age limits set by employers 
in their hiring practices—for example, 
sometimes even as low as under 35 for 
elérical positions, and in many cases un- 
der 40. Of the 21,386 job openings filed 
in April 1956, in employment service of- 
fices in these 7 cities, more than one-half 
specified maximum hiring ages of 55, 
more than: two-fifths specified 45, and 
one-fifth under 35. 

Then in a study published in the com- 
mittee print of the Committee on Aging 
entitled “Background Studies Prepared 
by State Committees for the White 
House Conference on Aging,“ a St. Louis 
study showed that a job applicant 35 
years old would automatically be ex- 
cluded because of his age from 16.9 per- 
cent of the job openings reported by 
employers for filling to the employment 
service in St. Louis; that an applicant 
40 years of age would be excluded from 
not only that 16.9 percent but also from 
an additional 11:6 of all job openings 
reported; that one 45 years old would be 
excluded from not only those jobs but 
also from an additional 9.6 percent, or 
from a total of 38.1 percent of all jobs 
reported; that one 55 years old would be 
excluded from an additional 21.2 percent; 
or from a total of 59.3 percent of the jobs: 
and that an applicant age 65 or over 
would be excluded from a total of 63.6 
percent of the jobs. [ Mid eit? os artati 
That was so merely on the basis of age. 
It did not take into consideration what 
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one was capable of doing, or what the 
job was, but the discrimination was 
merely on account of age. 

Therefore, it was deemed, in the opin- 
ion of our committee, that we should do 
something to eliminate this arbitrary 
discrimination against men or women, 
irrespective of their race, color, or origin, 
to do something to stop the discrimina- 
tion when it was based solely on age. 

I agree with the Senator from New 
York. I would hope very much that the 
distinguished Senator from Texas, man- 
ager of the bill, would be willing to take 
the amendment to conference. Many 
people are interested in it. This is a 
nonpolitical bill. Itis a nongeographical 
bill, because everybody, no matter where 
he is or what he believes in or what he 
looks like, gets older. 

It has become a tragic situation in the 
United States that when a person reaches 
the age of 40, 45, or 50, and he loses his 
job, even though those who pass on his 
qualifications may be of the same age 
group, they do not want to give him a 
job because he happens to be 40 or 45, 
and certainly not if he happens to be 50 
years of age, even when it has been es- 
tablished, as I shall place in the RECORD, 
that in many instances they do a better 
job. 

I should like to read from a survey 
made by the U.S. Employment Service 
for the President’s Council on Aging, in 
which employers were asked to rate 
older and younger workers on 10 char- 
acteristics related to their jobs, where 
500 larger firms, each employing at 
least 250 workers, responded. The ma- 
jority of the employers rated workers 
over 40 equal to or better than younger 
workers in 9 of the 10 characteristics. 
These included dependability, lack of 
absenteeism, quality of work, quantity 
of production, accident rates, physical 
capacity, versatility of skills, ability to 
get along with others, and speed in 
gaining proficiency on a new job. 

In respect to a sense of responsibility, 
stability of performance, quality of 
work, and reliability, they rated very 
high as compared to younger workers. 

There is no logical or practical reason 
why men and women should not be 
given, jobs merely because they have 
finally obtained the age of 45, 50, or 55. 

I hope the Senator from Texas will 
be willing to take this amendment to 
conference. 

I yield the floor. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
1 yield myself 2 minutes. 

I am very sympathetic to the pur- 
poses of the amendment. As a member 
of the Committee on Aging, chaired by 
the distinguished Senator from Florida, 
and as a member of the Special Com- 
mittee on Aging of the Committee on 
Labor and Public Welfare, I have studied 
this matter with great concern, I would 
like to see better job protection for the 
aged.. This particular amendment is not 
germane to the Fair Labor Standards 
Act which deals with minimum wages 
and overtime. 

“The amendment is one that appeals 
to all of us, I know, with our concern 
with what is happening to these people. 

I have a letter here, dated August 23, 
1966; from the Department of Labor, in 
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-which they say they are in favor of Fed- 


eral prohibition of discrimination in em- 
ployment because of age, but they do not 
think this is the vehicle whereby it should 
be added. 

There was no hearing on this matter 
in the House of Representatives, and 
there was no hearing on this particular 
bill in the Senate. 

Despite those considerations, I am 
willing to take the amendment to con- 
ference. But since it was voted down in 
the committee 9 to 5, I say to the distin- 
guished Senator from New York that 
while I will take it to conference, I do 
not wish to bind myself to try to fight 
hard to keep it in the bill, when there 
was no hearing on the matter in either 
House. If the conferees will agree to it, 
it can be adopted. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, no one 
in his right mind would ever turn down 
an offer like that. I will be a conferee, 
and I know that other conferees as well 
will be deeply interested in this matter. 
I will fight hard for it, but I shall try to 
shape it so that we can make it even 
better, along the lines we have dis- 
cussed 


I might point out that there were very 
extensive hearings last year before the 
House Select Subcommittee on Labor 
dealing with this problem, though not 
in the specific terms of this measure. 
The matter has been studied in depth 
by the Secretary of Labor at the request 
of the Congress. Everything bears out 
that there should be Federal law on the 
subject. 

I shall certainly do my. utmost to see 
that whatever does result from the con- 
ference will include such a provision, and 
Iam sure that the Senator from Oregon 
[Mr. Morse] and other conferees will do 
their utmost as well. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. I say to the 
Senator that I, too, would fight very hard 
against discrimination in a proper law. 
In the interests of time, I shall not read 
all the points the Secretary of Labor 
has raised, pointing out where this pro- 
vision would conflict with other provi- 
sions of the law. No standards and no 
age limits are set out. In the absence 
of standards, and with this particular 
wording, I felt that there were so many 
gaps that I would not be willing to 
sacs vin the whole bill for this amend- 
men 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. President, as the 
sponsor of S. 2887 to prohibit arbitrary 
discrimination in employment because 
of age, I.support the amendment offered 
by the distinguished Senators from Flor- 
ida and New York. 

One need only turn to an article such 
as Tm Out of a Job, I’m All 
Through’,” by Ben H. Bagdikian in the 
Saturday Evening Post to see that, while 
our technologically sophisticated soci- 
ety is extending the human lifespan; this 
same society is also making it difficult 
for people in the prime of life, from age 
45 to age 65, to find jobs. These peo- 


ple, who are too young to retire, are thus 
deprived of the self-respect that is earned 
by providing a decent standard of liy- 
ing for themselves..and their families, 
In addition, the Nation as a whole is 
wasting 1 million man- years of produc- 
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tive time each year because of the unem- 
ployment of workers over 45. 

These figures are taken from a 1965 
report by the Secretary of Labor, “The 
Older American Worker: Age Discrimi- 
nation in Employment.” Based on year- 
long, intensive studies, this report re- 
yeals a number of startling facts, includ- 
ing the statement that of the annual $1 
billion of unemployment insurance pay- 
ments to workers 45 and over, a substan- 
tial portion can be attributed to unem- 
ployment resulting in some way from 
the employee’s age. 

Equally disconcerting are the statis- 
tics in the study derived from a survey 
of over 500 employers employing one- 
half million workers in 5 cities located 
in States that did not, as of early 1965, 
have laws prohibiting age discrimina- 
tion in employment. This survey dis- 
closed that: First, over 50 percent of the 
employers contacted used arbitrary age 
ceilings, usually age 45 to age 55; second, 
approximately 50 percent of the job 
openings in the private economy were 
closed to applicants over 55, and 25 per- 
cent to applicants over 45; third, older 
workers represented less than 5 percent 
of the new employees in most establish- 
ments; and fourth, the proportion of 
older workers hired by firms with spe- 
cific upper age limits was 50 percent of 
the proportion of older workers hired by 
firms with specific policies against age 
limits. 

Programs for retraining and educat- 
ing older workers are needed to help 
them compete with younger applicants 
and to adapt to the economic and job 
changes of their later years. But edu- 
cation is not enough to alleviate their 
plight. 

The report by the Secretary of Labor 
reveals that a significant portion of age 
restriction in employment is unfair and 
arbitrary because it involves the refusal 
of employers to hire people over a cer- 
tain age without considering individual 
ability and qualifications, without estab- 
lishing any actual relationship of age to 
job requirements. 

This report also emphasizes that those 
States with strong, actively adminis- 
tered laws prohibiting arbitrary discrimi- 
nation in employment because of age 
have significantly reduced such discrimi- 
nation. 

Mr. President, Federal legislation is 
needed to complete the work begun by 
21 States so that employers will hire on 
the basis of ability rather than age. On 
behalf of the forgotten American, the 
older American worker, I urge the pas- 
sage of this amendment. 

Mr. JAVITS, I yield 3 minutes to 
the Senator from New Hampshire. 
Mr. GOTTON. I thank the Senator 
from New York. I did not intend to par- 
ticipate at all in this colloquy. But I 
cannot let pass, without brief comment, 
what is happening with respect to this 
amendment, 

I have great respect for those who 
have sponsored the amendment. I have 
every sympathy with those who desire in 
some way to prevent discrimination 
against the elderly. But when you:cou- 
ple with the proposed modification of 
the minimum wage law the attempt to 
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work justice that is in the minds of the 
sponsors of this amendment, it is, Mr. 
President, a complete revelation and a 
dead giveaway of what Senators are, in 
most cases, unintentionally and uncon- 
sciously seeking to do. 

By the enactment of this law, we 
would work an injustice on certain el- 
derly people and others, and then turn 
around, in the same act, and try to cor- 
rect it. How? By working an injustice 
on somebody else. 

In 1937, when President Franklin 
Delano Roosevelt submitted the first 
Minimum Wage Act, he said that it 
should be confined to those who toil in 
factories. He went on to say, in essence, 
that the goods which factories produce 
compete across State lines, and the Fed- 
eral Government has an obligation to see 
to it that no State undercuts another 
State in the wages it pays. 

Then he went on to say: 

There are many purely local pursuits and 
services which no Federal legislation can 
cover. 


The Senate has rejected every attempt 
to prevent this Federal minimum wage 
being applied to small businesses along 
the main streets of the cities, towns, and 
hamlets of this country: I was prepared 
to vote for this extension of the mini- 
mum wage, if it did not extend coverage 
beyond reason. But such extension of 
coverage would now be applied. 

I know, in my own State, where we 
have many small towns and sparsely 
populated sections, of instances where 
elderly men are employed in clipping 
hedges and keeping the grounds neat 
around some of our resort hotels and 
similar places. I know of stores where 
elderly widows, who are not quite able 
to sustain themselves on the marginal 
income they receive from social security 
or other benefit, are able to work part 
time, with light employment, in the 
dress department of a store. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator has expired. 

Mr. COTTON. I ask the Senator from 
New York to yield me 2 additional 
minutes. 

Mr. JAVITS. I yield 2 additional 
minutes to the Senator from New Hamp- 
shire. 

Mr. COTTON. I thank the Senator. 

Four, five, or six of them may be em- 
ployed in the dress departments of these 
stores, and as I have said, performing 
light duties. But when the provisions 
of this act are applied to such an 
establishment, the proprietor will be 
placed in a situation where he must, in 
many cases, in justice to himself and in 
order to stay in business, dispense with 
the services of these lightly employed 
elderly people, then put on a couple of 
high-pressure full-time clerks, and pay 
them in accordance with the Federal 
standards. 

Having perpetrated that situation by 
this amendment, if it should be agreed 
to and approved in conference, we turn 
around and tacitly admit that this is 
an injustice, but how would we remedy 
that injustice? We would enable the 
Secretary of Labor or his representa- 
tives, or the courts, under the authority 
of the Federal Government, to step in 
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and say to these employers, “You can- 
not guard yourself against the damage 
that we have done to you by this Mini- 
mum Wage Act,” when we have ex- 
tended its provisions into establish- 
ments, eventually, with a volume of 
$250,000 or $350,000, or whatever the 
eventual figure may be. 

Mr. President, two wrongs do not make 
aright. Iam just as interested and just 
as concerned as those who, by the pro- 
posed amendment, wish to protect the 
aged. It may well be that a separate act, 
wherein we would not create a situation 
that would hazard the employment of 
elderly people, could be passed, and that 
I would be willing to support it. But in 
the pending bill, we make possible an in- 
justice, and then, in order to protect 
these people from the injustice, it is 
sought by this amendment to put it on 
the shoulders of other people, and take 
2 property without due process of 

W. 

In my opinion, such action by Congress 
as this would make it impossible for the 
employer to make the adjustments in his 
business he would be required to make. 
For that reason, I would be compelled to 
vote against this proposition, even 
though I am sympathetie to and recog- 
nize as much as any other Senator the 
need for protecting our elderly people. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I yield 
back the remainder of my time. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. I yield back the 
remainder of my time, and agree to 
accept the amendment and take it to 
conference, with the limitations I have 
stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. All time 
having been yielded back, the question is 
on agreeing to the amendment of the 
Senator from New York. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. PROUTY. Mr. President, I send 
to the desk an amendment, and ask that 
it be read. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The Assistant LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On 
page 39, to strike everything that ap- 
pears on lines 15 and 16, and insert in 
lieu thereof the following: 

(u) »Man-day“ means any day during 
which an employee performs any agricultural 
labor for four or more hours. 


Mr. PROUTY. Mr. President, I yield 
myself 3 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Vermont is recognized for 
3 minutes. 

Mr. PROUTY.. Mr. President, this is 
really a clarifying amendment. The 
language appearing on page 39 of the 
bill relating to “man-days” reads: 

Man-day means any day during any 
portion of which an employee performs any 
agricultural labor. 


That is highly ambiguous. language. 
It could mean that if a man were to work 
for 5 minutes, it would constitute a man- 
day. A neighbor or a person from a 
nearby town, who has other full-time 
employment but comes to the farm to 
perform chores for an hour or so in the 
morning or evening or both, would: also 
constitute a man- day. 
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Since we are covering agricultural 
workers for the first time this year, it 
seems to me that some clarification is 
desirable. 

My amendment would simply provide 
that an employee must perform farm- 
work for at least 4 hours a day in order 
to have the work count as a man-day for 
the purpose of determining whether the 
12 is subject to the minimum-wage 
aw. 

I hope very much that the distin- 
guished Senator from Texas will see fit 
to accept the amendment. I hope that 
we will not have to have a rollcall vote. 

I recognize that the type of farms 
which I have in mind will not come un- 
der the law at the present time. How- 
ever, no one can foretell what farm 
coverage will be in the future, and I 
think we should have some clarification 
in this definition when it is initially be- 
ing written into the act. 

Mr. President, I reserve the remainder 
of my time. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
I yield myself 3 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Texas is recognized for 3 
minutes. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
under the bill the man-days for the pur- 
poses of agricultural labor means any 
day upon which an agricultural worker 
works for any part of the day. It could 
be an hour or 2 hours. 

The man could go out in the morning 
and get rained out in an hour. However, 
if he works 18 hours the next day when 
the field gets dry enough, that would 
count as 1 day. 

With the bill as drawn, the agricultural 
part of it, a man could work from the 
earliest dawn until late at night if the 
gea is in shape, and it would count as 1 

y: 

Under this proposal, any man who 
would work at least 4 hours a day would 
have that day counted as a man-day. 
This would greatly reduce the coverage of 
agricultural workers. As the bill is writ- 
ten, it will cover 1.6 percent of the farms 
in America and 390,000 workers. The 
number of workers who would be exempt 
from the coverage of the law by means of 
this proposal has not been estimated. We 
have not had a chance to estimate that. 
However, by scheduling the work in such 
a way that a man can work on the farm 
for 4 hours one day and 334 hours the 
next day, the big farm operators—the 
operators who have hundreds of em- 
ployees working—could work it out so 
that the employees would be exempt. 

These big operators have bookkeepers. 
They are competing with the family 
farmers who have no hired men, or per- 
haps one or two men. 

Under the law, the farm operator can 
work a man for 18 hours a day and it 
would count as 1 man-day for the 
purpose of determining whether he had 
had 500 man-hours of labor in any one 
quarter. 

The bill would permit a farm operator 
to work his employees as long as he 
wished on any particular day without 
requiring him to count it as 2 days. It 
would still be counted as 1 day. He 
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could work him for 16 hours. The law 
does not require that farmer to count 
that as 2 days. 

The bill would balance the situation. 
However, if the farmhands are taken 
out of the field because of rain, it would 
be counted as a day. 

The farmer is permitted to work his 
hands for 18 hours a day if the weather 
is favorable. 

We think it would create an injustice 
in the law if we were to incorporate in 
it this 4-hour provision. It would re- 
quire a lot of bookkeeping, whereas now 
this bookkeeping would not be required. 

I think it would be an impediment to 
the proper working of the agricultural 
section of the law. 

The committee recommends that the 
amendment be rejected. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. PROUTY. Mr. President, I yield 
to my senior colleague from Vermont. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, I think 
the amendment offered by my colleague 
is a good amendment. I do not see why, 
if a farmer is away on vacation, and has 
somebody come in to feed the dogs for 
15 minutes a day, he should be charged 
with a full day of employment. 

I think that the definition of “man- 
day” in the bill is an extremely bad pro- 
posal, 

As for any farmer working his hands 
for 18 hours a day, perhaps the Senator 
from Texas knows where they do that, 
but the farmers I know usually work 
them 8 hours a day on most days, unless 
they do piecework, in which case I un- 
derstand that the bill would take care 
of the situation. 

The bill, as written, could create a 
most incorrigible nuisance. 

If a man were to come on one day, 
perhaps to shut off the water, and were 
then to go to work for a full day some- 
where else, the farmer for whom he 
worker for 10 minutes would be charged 
with a full day. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
I point out that before a farm operator 
would come under the law, he must have 
an equivalent of seven full-time workers. 
If he has seven full-time workers, surely 
one of them could feed the dogs and shut 
off the water without having somebody 
come by the farm to do that. It would be 
done as a part of the farm chores. 

Mr. AIKEN. If a man were in the 
hospital for a month, he could get 
charged with 30 man-days, perhaps for 
2 hours of time. It is a very unfair 
definition. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
as one who grew up in a farm commu- 
nity and observed the way in which peo- 
ple lived—having lived there until I was 
24 years of age—I think this is a very 
strained example that our good friend on 
the other side of the aisle, the senior 
Senator from Vermont, whom we all love, 
has raised. 

The Senator knows that in a rural 
community the neighbors or the family 
would come in. It would not be neces- 
sary to hire a man to come in and feed 
the dogs or to do anything else. It might 
happen somewhere, but I have never 
heard of it in my part of the world. 
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Mr. AIKEN. If any of the neighbors 
help out for 15 or 20 minutes, it would 
not be necessary to pay him the mini- 
mum wage. Someone—a neighbor or a 
person from town—would have to be em- 
ployed to feed the hogs and chickens and 
milk the cows. Such work, for an hour 
or two a day, would be 30 man-days a 
month. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. The big opera- 
tors have scores of employees. They 
have the bookkeeping and other means 
by which they can telescope these wages 
and avoid the effect of the law. 

I recommend that the amendment be 
rejected. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. PROUTY. Mr. President, I yield 
to the senior Senator from Florida such 
time as he may need. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, the 
Senator from Texas speaks of the big 
operators throughout the country. This 
law would cover any farm operator in 
the United States who would have 500 
man-days of work in one quarter and 
seven employees. 

There are many small citrus groves in 
my State which require that much work 
during the time of the harvest and never 
require it for the rest of the year. 

It would be entirely inapplicable to say 
that this would apply only to the big 
people. I think that the suggestion of 
the Senator from Vermont is a good one. 
In effect it says that we will let half a 
day count as a day, or less than half a 
day, the way most work is done on the 
ae I believe it is a 4-hour sugges- 

n. 

I see nothing wrong with it. To the 
contrary, it seems to me to be a much 
more reasonable way of measuring the 
time of work which is performed in rural 
work and work on the farm than to 
merely say that every person who reports 
to work and is disturbed by a shower or 
some other cause within a few minutes 
after he starts to work, and has done a 
limited amount of work, such as feeding 
stock and then goes to work at some 
other location should be regarded in the 
N three quarters as having worked 
a day. 

I hope that the amendment will be 
agreed to. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
I yield myself 2 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Texas is recognized for 2 
minutes. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
the provision in the law calls for 500 
man-days in the quarter. 

Mr. HOLLAND. The Senator is cor- 
rect. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. It is a calendar 
quarter. Great pleas were made to us 
to change that to any quarter in which 
the peak employment occurs. It was 
pointed out that the calendar quarter 
ends at the end of March or at the end 
of June and would so split agricultural 
labor as to lessen the amount of cover- 
age. We retained it on the calendar 
quarter basis because with social secu- 
rity and other tax-keeping requirements 
people are used to keeping their books. 
It makes it fairer. 
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We never require the farmer under 
this law to limit himself to 8 or 10 hours 
a day. 

The agricultural interests have gotten 
the benefit of unlimited hours worked by 
their employees. They can work them 
18 hours a day. If Senators have not 
seen farmers work 18 hours a day, I am 
surprised. I have followed the wheat 
harvest from Oklahoma to Kansas, and 
I have seen it. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, the 
Senator admits that 500 man-days of 
only the fourth quarter would put a 
person under the bill for all quarters of 
the year. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. The Senator is 
correct. 

Mr. HOLLAND. That is the point I 
make, and it is a valid point, that in 
many operations, too much farmwork 
is required in a certain quarter and all 
the other quarters have no such require- 
ment at all. Harvesttime is the time 
for the maximum requirement of labor, 
as the Senator well knows. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. The Senator is 
correct. 

Mr. HOLLAND. It is rather ridicu- 
lous to my mind to say that, for the 
other three quarters a person comes un- 
der the bill concerning his rights as to 
employment and his rate of pay simply 
by serving a minimum period of time 
each day. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Texas yield? 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. I yield. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, if a 
farmer has a machine break down and 
has someone come out to fix it and it 
requires only 15 minutes to fix it, would 
11 farmer then be charged with a day's 

e? 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. That man 
would not be the farmer’s employee. He 
merely calls an implement dealer to fix 
a machine. 

Mr. AIKEN. Why is he not his em- 
ployee? He hired him to fix a machine. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. If people come 
on a farm to fix a well or a machine, they 
are not employees. 

Mr. AIKEN. I am glad to have that 
much plain anyway. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. That is made 
plain. He is an independent contractor. 

vag President, I yield myself 20 sec- 
onds. 

This is just a farm-provision-wrecking 
amendment, and it would absolutely 
wreck the farm provisions of the law. 

I yield back the remainder of my time. 

Mr. PROUTY. I yield myself 1 min- 
ute. 
I do not wish to prolong the debate. 
I think we all know what the amend- 
ment provides. I ask for a division. 

I yield back the remainder of my time. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH, I request the 
yeas and nays on this amendment. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. All time 
has been yielded back. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
I ask for the yeas and nays on final pas- 
sage of the bill. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I yield 1 
minute on the bill to ask the manager of 
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the bill and, through him, other Senators 
whether there are any other amend- 
ments; because many Senators have 
come to me and asked as to the time 
disposition. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
I have had many pleas, on account of 
time, to withdraw the request for a roll- 
call vote on the amendment of the Sen- 
ator from Vermont. It will save a half 
hour. Some Senators have told me that 
they wish to take planes at 6:45 and at 
other times. 

I ask unanimous consent to withdraw 
the request for a rollcall vote on the 
amendment of the Senator from Ver- 
mont (Mr. Proutry]. 

Mr. AIKEN. I object. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Objec- 
tion is heard. The yeas and nays have 
already been ordered. The question is 
on agreeing to the amendment of the 
Senator from Vermont. On this ques- 
tion the yeas and nays have been 
ordered, and the clerk will call the roll. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I announce 
that the Senator from Alaska [Mr. 
BARTLETT], the Senator from Tennessee 
[Mr. Bass], the Senator from Idaho [Mr. 
CxuurcuH], the Senator from Alaska [Mr. 
GRUENING], the Senator from Oklahoma 
LMr. Harris], the Senator from Missouri 
[Mr. Lonc], the Senator from Montana 
(Mr. METCALF], the Senator from Okla- 
homa [Mr. Monroney], and the Senator 
from Maine [Mr. Muskie] are absent on 
official business. 

I also announce that the Senator from 
Maryland [Mr. Brewster], the Senator 
from Illinois [Mr. DoucLAs!, the Senator 
from Indiana [Mr. HARTKE], the Senator 
from Arizona [Mr. HAYDEN], the Senator 
from New Hampshire [Mr. McIntyre], 
the Senator from Minnesota [Mr. Mon- 
DALE], the Senator from Oregon [Mrs. 
NEUBERGER], and the Senator from Geor- 
gia [Mr. RUSSELL] are necessarily absent. 

I further announce that, if present 
and voting, the Senator from Alaska 
(Mr. BARTLETT], the Senator from Mary- 
land [Mr. Brewster], and the Senator 
from Missouri [Mr. Lone] would each 
vote “nay.” 

Mr. KUCHEL. I announce that the 
Senator from Utah [Mr. BENNETT], and 
the Senator from California [Mr. Mon- 
PHY] are absent because of illness. 

The Senators from Colorado [Mr. AL- 
Lott and Mr. Dominick] are absent on 
official business. 

The Senator from Idaho [Mr. JORDAN] 
and the Senator from Wyoming [Mr. 
Smupson] are necessarily absent. 

The Senator from Hawaii [Mr. Fone], 
the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. 
SALTONSTALL], and the Senator from 
South Carolina [Mr. THURMOND] are de- 
tained on official business. 

If present and voting, the Senators 
from Colorado [Mr. Attorr and Mr. 
Dominick], the Senator from Utah [Mr. 
Bennett], the Senator from Idaho [Mr. 
Jordan], the Senator from California 
(Mr. Murray], and the Senator from 
Wyoming [Mr. Smupson] would each 
vote “yea.” 

On this vote, the Senator from South 
Carolina [Mr. THurmonp] is paired with 
the Senator from Hawaii [Mr. Fonc]. 
If present and voting, the Senator from 
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South Carolina would vote “yea,” and 
the Senator from Hawaii would vote 
“nay.” 

The yeas and nays resulted—yeas 37, 
nays 37, as follows: 


[No. 231 Leg.] 
YEAS—37 
Aiken Fulbright Pearson 
Bayh Griffin Prouty 
Boggs Hickenlooper Robertson 
Byrd, Va Hill Russell, S. O 
Carlson Holland Scott 
Cooper Hruska Sparkman 
Cotton Jordan, N.C. Stennis 
Curtis Lausche Talmadge 
Dirksen Mansfield Tower 
Eastland McClellan Williams, Del 
Ellender Miller Young, N. Dak. 
Ervin Morton 
Fannin Mundt 
NAYS—37 
Anderson Kennedy, Mass. Pell 
Bible Kennedy, N.Y. Proxmire 
Burdick Kuchel Randolph 
Byrd, W. Va Long, La. Ribicoff 
Cannon uson Smathers 
Case McCarthy Smith 
Clark McGee Symington 
Dodd McGovern Tydings 
Gore Montoya Williams, N.J. 
Hart Morse Yarborough 
Inouye Moss Young, Ohio 
Jackson Nelson 
Javits Pastore 
NOT VOTING—26 
Allott Gruening Monroney 
Harris 
Bass Hartke Muskie 
Bennett Hayden Neuberger 
Brewster Jordan,Idaho Russell, Ga, 
Church Long, Saltonstall 
Dominick McIntyre Simpson 
Douglas Metcalf Thurmond 
Fong Mondale 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. On 


this vote the yeas are 37, the nays are 
37, a tie vote, and the amendment is 
rej 5 
The bill is open to further amendment. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I send to 
the desk an amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to read 
the amendment. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the reading of 
the amendment be dispensed with. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered; and, with- 
out objection, the amendment will be 
printed in the RECORD. 

The amendment ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp is as follows: 

On page 49, line 20, add “and employees 
of bowling establishments”. 

On page 50, line 2, change “paragraph” to 
“paragraphs”. 

On page 50, after line 9, add the following 
new paragraph: 

(20) any employee of a bowling establish- 
ment.” 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, it is my 
understanding that the chairman of the 
subcommittee is willing to take the 
amendment to conference. 

I would like to have the attention of 
the Senator from New York [Mr. Javrrs] 
in regard to the amendment. 

The amendment involves the bowling 
alley establishment problem. It will be 
recalled that the workers in the res- 
taurants in bowling alleys come under 
the minimum wage ‘under the bill, but 
not under overtime. The other em- 
ployees in the bowling alleys would be 
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under overtime. There is a great deal of 
crossing of jobs: They work in the res- 
taurant a part of the time and in other 
Darts of the establishment at other times. 

The statement which I shall put in the 
Recorp sets forth in detail the problems 
that have arisen in the bowling establish- 
ments. It would seem, due to the fact 
that we are bringing them in under the 

um wage, that they should be 
exempted from the overtime for the time 
being. That is the effect of the amend- 
ment. 

The Bowling Proprietors Association 
includes among its membership in excess 
of 6,000 bowling establishments operating 
over 100,000 bowling lanes, located in 
every State in the Union. The member- 
ship covers all aspects of bowling—ten- 
pins, duckpins, rubberband duckpins, 
and candlepins. The association repre- 
sents more than half of the total bowling 
establishments in the United States, and 
the members operate more than three- 
fourths of the bowling lanes in this 
country. 

For some time the association has been 
deeply concerned with the legislation 
that has been pending in the Senate to 
amend the Fair Labor Standards Act of 
1938, to extend its protection to addi- 
tional employees, to raise the minimum 
wage, and for other purposes.” 

The bill generally seeks to extend 
coverage of the present Fair Labor 
Standards Act to include many industries 
not now covered, both with respect to the 
minimum wage and the overtime pro- 
visions. 

Section 13 of the present law exempts 

from section 6—minimum wages—and 
from section 7—maximum hours—sub- 
ject to certain qualifying conditions, a 
number of specified industries, among 
which are the following: Hotels, motels, 
restaurants, food service establishments, 
motion picture theaters, and seasonal 
amusement or recreational establish- 
ments. There is also an underlying small 
business exemption for all establishments 
with an annual dollar sales volume of less 
than $250,000. 
Complete exemption from coverage 
under the act is allowed to continue with 
respect to motion picture theaters. Cov- 
erage is extended, however, to include 
under the minimum wage provisions 
hotels, motels, restaurants, and food 
service establishments, but to allow the 
present exemption from the overtime 
provisions to continue. 

It appears to.be unfair to permit hotels, 
motels, restaurants, and food service 
establishments to continue with the 
overtime exemption—although now to be 
covered under the minimum wage provi- 
sions—and with motion picture theaters 
to be allowed to continue with complete 
exemption from both the minimum wage 
and overtime provisions, and at the same 
time not to allow bowling establishments 
to have at least an exemption from the 
overtime provisions. We have been told 
that the continued overtime exemption 
for hotels, motels, restaurants, and food 
service establishments, as well as the 
complete exemption for motion picture 
theaters, is based upon the concept that 
all are subject to extremely long work- 
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days, beginning early in the morning and 
extending far into the night or early 
morning, and remaining open 7 days a 
week, which makes the present 40-hour 
maximum workweek unrealistic and 
not reasonably applicable to such long 
day and long workweek employment. 

Exactly the same long day and long 
workweek pertain in the bowling in- 
dustry. Bowling establishments are 
open from 9 a.m. or earlier until 12 mid- 
night or later, and remain open 7 days a 
week. It would seem in all fairness and 
for the same basic reason that bowling 
establishments should be placed in the 
same category and extended the same 
treatment, so far as exemption from the 
overtime provisions of the act are con- 
cerned, as is now proposed under H.R. 
13712 with respect to hotels, motels, 
restaurants, food service establishments, 
and motion picture theaters. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. I understand 
the amendment of the Senator from 
Oregon applies only to overtime. A part 
of the bowling alley employees are not 
covered and a-part of them would be 
covered as to overtime. 

Mr. MORSE. The Senator is correct. 
The Senator from New York [Mr. Javits] 
and I suggested other language in the 
bill. We discovered later from the De- 
partment that it would not work out. 
There is no question about this proposal 
working out. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, I 
accept the amendment and we will take 
it to conference. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is all 
time yielded back? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield back the re- 
mainder of my time. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. I yield back the 
remainder of my time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Oregon [Mr. 
Morse]. [Putting the question.] 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, I send to 
the desk an amendment and ask that it 
be stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

Page 67, line 8: Strike out the words: “and 
study” and insert in lieu thereof “study; and 
Government contracts”. 

Page 68, after line 11, insert the following: 

“Src. 604. In the event any employer is en- 
gaged in work on a contract with the United 
States Government negotiated or awarded 
prior to the enactment of this Act, but such 
contract, if materially affected by this Act, 
may be re-negotiated to reflect whatever in- 
creased cost of labor that may be necessitated 
by the terms of this Act notwithstanding the 
provisions of any other Act.” 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, may we 
have an explanation of the amendment? 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, there is a 
small business in Knoxville, Tenn., that 
has a contract to furnish tents to the 
Army and it runs over 12 months. It 
would be very close to the edge. 

The amendment provides that in the 
case the bill materially affects the cost 
of the product he shall be permitted 
to apply for reconsideration or renego- 
tiation of his contract. 
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Mr. JAVITS. This is a totally differ- 
ent problem than we are dealing with. 
I have no objection. 

The Senator from Iowa [Mr. HICKEN- 
LOOPER] points out that it could apply 
to any contract. 

Mr. GORE. It could apply to anyone 
in this circumstance. 

Mr. JAVITS. If the Senator from 
Texas [Mr. YARBOROUGH] wishes to ac- 
cept it at this late hour, the Senator 
from Tennessee [Mr. Gore] will under- 
stand that those of us on this side of 
the rene reserve the right to take a look 
at it. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
I accept the amendment, with that res- 
ervation. 

Mr. President, I yield back the re- 
mainder of my time. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, I yield 
back the remainder of my time. 

Mr. PASTORE: Mr. President, may 
we have order in the Chamber? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Bur- 
pick in the chair). The Senate will be 
in order. 

The question is on the amendment of 
the Senator from Tennessee [Mr. GORE]. 
[Putting the question.] 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, I wish to 
propose the same amendment that my 
colleague from Vermont [Senator 
Prouty] offered, except instead of re- 
quiring a man to work 4 hours before a 
farmer is charged a man-day, I would re- 
quire him to work 1 hour before the 
farmer could bé so charged. 

I do not know where it comes in the 
bill, but I ask for the yeas and nays. 

If we do not adopt this amendment, it 
shows how ridiculous and unfair this bill 
will be in operation. If a man cannot 
work 1 hour for his pay, we should not 
vote for the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

On page 39 strike everything that appears 
on lines 15 and 16 and insert in lieu thereof 
the following: 

“(u) ‘Man-day’ means any day during 
which an employee performs any agricul- 
tural labor for one hour.” 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, I 
accept that amendment and I will take 
it to conference, 

Mr. President, I yield back the re- 
mainder of my time on this amendment. 

Mr. AIKEN, Mr. President, I yield 
back whatever time I have remaining. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on the amendment of the 
Senator from Vermont [Mr. AIKEN]. 
[Putting the question.] 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. McGEE. Mr. President, I send to 
the desk an amendment and I ask that 
the reading of the amendment be dis- 
pensed with. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered; and with- 
out objection, the amendment will be 
printed in the RECORD. 

The amendment, ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, is as follows: 

On page 41, line 19, immediately following 
the word “harvest” add the words “or hand 
cultivation.” 
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Mr. McGEE. Mr. President, I shall 
explain the amendment quickly. The 
Senator from Texas [Mr. YARBOROUGH] 
assured me that he will take the amend- 
ment to conference. 

The amendment would add to the 
harvest workers those who do piecework 
in the field. We have cases where they 
are paid for piecework for 2 or 3 weeks. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
suggest that the amendment be read, and 
that all amendments be read. 

We are getting close to the shank of 
the evening and we should maintain our 
decorum and dignity. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

On page 41, line 19, immediately following 
the word “harvest” add the words “or hand 
cultivation.” 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I yield 
myself 1 minute. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from New York is recognized for 
1 minute. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. Président, we al- 
ready have piece-rate provisions in the 
bill for agricultural workers. I am ad- 
vised that the Wage and Hour Division 
believes the amendment will affect a very 
small number of workers. Therefore, on 
the assumption that it will not change 
the general pattern with relation to 
piecework in the bill, and that it will 
affect only a very limited number of 
workers, I am agreeable to taking the 
amendment to conference. 

Mr. McGEE. Mr. President, I should 
like to take a few minutes to briefly dis- 
cuss and explain the amendment which 
I have proposed to H.R. 13712. 

Under the terms and conditions set 
forth in the bill, as reported by the com- 
mittee, “hand harvest laborers” who are 
paid on a piece-rate basis are exempted 
from coverage under the agricultural 
provisions of the bill. My amendment, 
if approved, would increase this exemp- 
tion to include certain hand laborers who 
historically have been paid on a piece- 
rate basis but who perform work other 
than harvesting. 

I have in mind particularly those in- 
dividuals who are used quite extensively 
in my State and many others in the 
thinning and weeding operations of the 
sugarbeet industry. Since this par- 
ticular work is highly seasonal in na- 
ture, it is necessary that our sugarbeet 
growers utilize a substantial number of 
people for a relatively short period dur- 
ing the spring and early summer each 
year. 

It does appear to me that since the 
committee bill would grant this exemp- 
tion to harvest laborers, we should ex- 
tend the exemption to include laborers 
of this similar class who are utilized 
during the course of the growing season 
also. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
I accept the amendment, I yield back 
the remainder of my time. 

Mr. McGEE. Mr. President, I yield 
back the remainder of my time. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Wyoming. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

AMENDMENT NO. 767 


Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Texas yield me 2 min- 
utes on the bill? 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
I yield 2 minutes to the Senator from 
Louisiana. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Louisiana is recognized for 
2 minutes. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I in- 

tended to present amendment No. 767 
dealing with sugarcane labor. I under- 
stand that this amendment is in the 
House bill. 
I do not propose to submit it, but ask 
unanimous consent that it be printed in 
the Recorp, as well as an explanation 
of it, and would ask my good friend from 
Texas to consider it and adopt the views 
of the House in the matter. 

There being no objection, the amend- 
ment and explanation were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


AMENDMENT NO. 767 


On page 42, line 12, before the period insert 
a semicolon and the following: “or (F) if 
such employee’s wage rate is established by 
the Secretary of Agriculture under section 
801(c) (1) of the Sugar Act of 1948 or under 
any other provision of law or if the Secretary 
of Agriculture has authority, under such sec- 
tion or under any other provision of law, 
to establish such employee’s wage rate; or”. 

STATEMENT By SENATOR ELLENDER 

My amendment to the Committee bill 
would have excluded sugarcane farm workers 
from coming under the provisions of the 
Fair Labor Standards Act because at the 
present time the Secretary of Agriculture is 
authorized to set minimum wages for these 
workers under the authority contained in 
the Sugar Act of 1948, as amended, 

The inclusion of sugarcane farm workers 
under the Fair Labor Standards Act is com- 
pletely unnecessary and unwarranted be- 
cause as I said these workers now are, and 
have been since 1948, covered under the pro- 
visions of another federal statute, Section 
301(c)(1) of the Sugar Act of 1948, as 
amended, Under authority contained in the 
Sugar Act, the Secretary of Agriculture, after 
& public hearing, determines the specific 
rates to be paid workers in various job classi- 
fications, on sugarcane farms in Louisiana 
and Florida. Unless this provision is 
adopted in the conference, employers of 
sugarcane workers will be subject to two 
different minimum wage laws, administered 
by two different administrators, in two differ- 
ent executive departments of the govern- 
ment. H.R. 13712, as presented by the Sen- 
ate Labor Committee provides for a mini- 
mum wage for agricultural (sugarcane) farm 
workers regardless of the type of work they 
perform or where they perform it. The 
minimum wages fixed by the Secretary of 
Agriculture provide for wage differentials be- 
tween various types of work. In making his 
determination, he considers the cost of living 
in the area, the prevailing wages in the area 
and the ability of the employer to pay. The 
committee bill takes none of these things 
into consideration. 

The exemption of an employee because of 
his coverage under the provisions of some 
other federal act is well recognized in estab- 
lishing exemptions under the Fair Labor 
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Standards Act. For instance, under Section 
18(b) of the Act as presently written, several 
exemptions from the overtime provisions of 
the Act are based on an employee’s cover- 
age under another federal statute, namely, 
employees covered by Section 204 of the 
Motor Carrier Act of 1935, employees of an 
employer subject to the provisions of Part I 
of the Interstate Commerce Act, and any 
employee of a carrier by air subject to the 
provisions of Title II of the Railway Labor 
Act. 

In addition to controlling the wage rates 
9 sugarcane farm workers, the Secretary. 
of Agriculture also controls the price of 
sugarcane. In that connection, the US: 
Department of Agriculture on May 12, 1966, 
announced public hearings on fair prices 
for the 1966 Louisiana and Florida sugarcane 
crop and on whether the wage determina- 
tions applicable to fleldworkers in Louisiana 
and Florida should be continued or amended. 

H.R, 13712 would not require small farmers 
to pay the minimum wage but this exemp- 
tion is meaningless since the small farmers 
would have to pay the minimum anyway in 
order to compete with their larger neighbors 
in hiring workers. 


Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, under 
the Sugar Act since 1948 sugarcane 
workers have had their wages fixed by 
the Department of Agriculture, which is 
in a better position to fix a fair and just 
wage than is Congress. Here we have a 
situation where the Department of Labor 
will barge in without any expertise in the 
field of agriculture and attempt to regu- 
late farm wages. I can think of nothing 
worse than two departments of the Fed- 
eral Government attempting to regulate 
and police the identical thing, that is, 
wage of sugarcane workers. I am hope- 
ful that those members of the conference 
committee will consider the House views 
and also the reasons which I have sub- 
mitted today and agree to accept the 
House views. 

Mr. HOLLAND. If the Senator will 
yield, I ask that my name be added as a 
cosponsor of the Senator’s amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I had 
a similar amendment, and I feel exactly 
as the Senator from Louisiana has ex- 
pressed himself. I think the House is 
right on this matter. To me, to make 
two Cabinet officers take jurisdiction 
over the same subject matter is a rather 
ridiculous situation, particularly when 
the Secretary of Agriculture must deter- 
mine all the other complicated things 
which have to do with the matter of al- 
lotment and handling of the sugar pro- 
gram. 


I hope that the House views will pre- 
vail. I strongly suggest and urge to the 
conferees that they give careful attention 
to the difficulties which would be pre- 
sented by having double jurisdiction in 
this matter. 

Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that I may join the 
Senator from Florida [Mr. HOLLAND] as 
a cosponsor of the amendment of the 
Senator from Louisiana [Mr. ELLENDER]. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Texas yield me 1 more 
minute? 
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Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
I yield 1 minute to the Senator from 
Florida. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Florida is recognized for 1 
minute. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I shall 
vote against the pending bill because of 
the many objections I have to it. I shall 
mention only two at this brief time. 

First, I think that the inclusion of agri- 
cultural labor and the method of their 
inclusion are both unprecedented, un- 
justified, and unfair. 

Second, I feel that this bill marks the 
continued extinction of any differences 
between interstate and intrastate busi- 
ness, in that the bill proposes to go into a 
business which has been regarded as en- 
tirely intrastate in such fields as those af- 
fecting the operation of hotels, motels, 
restaurants, laundries, and the like. It 
seems to be the desire of the liberal forces 
in this country to completely obliterate 
State lines. 

I shall have no part of that. 

Therefore, I shall vote against the 
pending bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the committee 
amendment as amended. 

The amendment as amended was 
agreed to. 

Mr. MORSE subsequently said: Mr. 
President, without taking the time to 
read the entire document, I wish to point 
out that yesterday the Senator from Cal- 
ifornia [Mr. KUcCHEL] offered and dis- 
cussed an amendment concerning wage 
rates in the Panama Canal Zone. His 
amendment called for a study of these 
rates to be completed and submitted to 
Congress by July 1, 1968. 

Mr, President, the language of the bill 
that deals with the application of the 
minimum wage rates to the Panama 
Canal Zone is my language, which I of- 
fered by way of an amendment in com- 
mittee, which was adopted in commit- 
tee, and which is a part of the bill. 

The proposal of the Senator from Cali- 
fornia for a study of these rates to be 
completed and submitted to Congress by 
July 1, 1968, in no way affects the im- 
mediate application of the wage rates 
provided in the bill. If those wage rates 
are in the bill when the bill comes out 
of conference—as I think and hope will 
be the case—it will be signed by the 
President. 

Mr. President, for the purpose of legis- 
lative record and history as to the back- 
ground of the language dealing with the 
Panama Canal Zone, I ask unanimous 
consent that the following material be 
printed in the RECORD: 

My statement on the subject; a letter 
of July 12, 1966, to Senator YARBOROUGH, 
signed by David E. McGiffert, Under Sec- 
retary of the Army; a letter of August 
22, 1966, addressed to Senator HILL, 
chairman of the Committee on Labor 
and Public Welfare, signed by Roy G. 
Banks, chairman of the Intercoastal 
Steamship Freight Association; a letter 
of August 1, 1966, addressed to me, from 
the American Merchant Marine Insti- 
tute, Inc., signed by Ralph E. Casey, 
president; a letter of May 24, 1966, ad- 
dressed to Mr. Thomas E. Morgan, inter- 
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national union field staff director, 
AFL-CIO, signed by William H. Sinclair, 
international union general repre- 
sentative, dealing with this Panamanian 
problem, with certain exhibits and tables 
and charts dealing with the issue; and 
certain other communications that I 
have received on the same subject. 

There being no objection, the material 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


STATEMENT OF SENATOR MORSE 


Mr. President: Yesterday the Senator from 
California, Mr. KucHet, offered and dis- 
cussed an amendment concerning wage rates 
in the Panama Canal Zone. His amendment 
called for a study of these rates, to be com- 
pleted and submitted to Congress by July 1, 
1968. 

It was upon my motion that the subcom- 
mittee agreed unanimously to apply cover- 
age of the Fair Labor Standards Act to em- 
ployees of nonappropriated federal agencies 
in the Canal Zone. It already applies to pri- 
vate employers in the Canal Zone, of whom 
there are a few but not many. 

When I first considered offering this 
amendment in Committee, I had my office 
check with the Department of State, the 
Department of the Army, and the office of the 
Canal Zone Governor here in Washington. 
The Panama desk at the State Department 
had no opinion on the matter, either for or 
against. The Department of the Army was 
opposed for the same reason that it was op- 
posing extension of minimum wage cover- 
age to all of its non-appropriated functions, 
as provided in the House bill. The office of 
the Canal Zone Governor expressed no opin- 
ion. 

It was not until some ten days later that 
the Department of the Army came forward 
with a letter in opposition to the amendment, 
It was addressed to Senator YARBOROUGH, 
chairman of the labor subcommittee, and I 
ask unanimous consent that it be printed in 
the RECORD. 

I note that the Department of the Army 
speaks for the State Department on the mat- 
ter of treaty negotiations with Panama for a 
new canal treaty. To this day, the State De- 
partment has never had a word to say itself 
on any possible connection between this 
provision in the bill and treaty negotiations 
with Panama. 

What is at issue here is whether the Canal 
Zone government is going to pay Panamanian 
nationals—for it is they who are at the bot- 
tom of the wage scale and hold most of the 
jobs that would be affected—a statutory 
minimum wage which must be paid to Amer- 
icans elsewhere, and which must be paid to 
American and Panamanians alike in the 
Canal Zone if they are employed by private 
employers. 

The figures furnished by Senator KUCHEL 
yesterday show that 2,200 Panamanians em- 
ployed by private employers in the Canal 
Zone are presently covered by the statutory 
minimum wage of $1.25 an hour. 

But the great, munificent government of 
the United States pays Panamanians as little 
as 85¢ an hour. The figures would also leave 
the impression that Americans living in the 
Zone in the number of 2,000 also receive only 
85¢ an hour but this does not include their 
“tropical living allowance.” 

Much is made of the idea that Panama- 
nians who work for the Panama Canal Com- 
pany or Canal Zone government will enjoy 
a much higher income than their fellow Pan- 
amanians who do not, and this will tend to 
cause dissension within the country. 

But I assure Senators that disparity among 
Panamanians is not the source of dissent. 
Dissension arises from the disparity in wages 
paid to Americans and Panamanians who 
each work for the United States in the Zone, 
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and despite all the assurances that the pay 
is equal, the fact is that it is not. 

The American worker doing the same work 
as a Panamanian receives in theory the same 
wage. But on top of it he receives what is 
called a “tropical living allowance” which the 
Panamanian does not receive. 

Our whole trouble in Panama stems from 
the fact that we are subsidizing American 
shipping by exercising monopoly control over 
a natural resource belonging to Panama, and 
by using Panamanian labor that we think we 
can pay less than American labor. It is said 
that the national minimum wage in Panama 
is between 42 and 62¢ an hour. But I point 
out that minimum wages in many American 
states are in that range too, yet we apply a 
federal minimum in an effort to raise the 
prevailing level of wages. The $1 an hour 
these newly covered people would receive is 
hardly based on American standards of liv- 
ing. It is a poverty wage in the United 
States. The bill subsequently raises them 
to $1.15 an hour in 1968, $1.30 an hour in 
1969, $1.45 an hour in 1970 and $1.60 an hour 
in 1971. Since they come in as newly cov- 
ered workers this will still leave them behind 
their compatriots in private U.S. employ- 
ment, who will receive $1.60 an hour by 1968. 

I know all the arguments of the shipping 
industry, My state is deeply involved in 
coast-wise shipping. I have heard from all 
the same people the Senator from California 
has heard from, plus the officials of the Port 
of Portland. 

I am concerned about the possibility that 
paying Panamanians a minimum wage will 
result in some increase in canal tolls. The 
canal is self-supporting. It does not receive 
appropriations. It fixes tolls according to 
costs. The wage cost will go up if the bill 
is enacted in this form, 

But I ask Senators, what wage cost will 
not go up upon enactment of this bill, where 
the wages paid are less than the figures 
included in the bill? 

And what divine right do we have to use 
the geographic features of Panama as a sub- 
sidy to American shipping? The troubles 
we have there flow from exactly the case 
made by the shipping industry that this cost 
of Panamanian labor should be kept as low 
as possible because paying higher wages 
would increase costs to American business, 

I ask unanimous consent to have certain 
correspondence to this effect which I have 
received printed at this point in the RECORD. 

I point out that the amendment approved 
by the Labor Committee and now in the bill 
brings these people in as newly covered, and 
hence starts their coverage at $1 an hour, 
rising to $1.60 an hour not in three years, but 
after five years. So some of the information 
concerning the impact of the minimum wage 
is erroneous, as are the assumptions of the 
advocates of the amendment. 

It would be my hope and prayer that when 
the United States goes abroad to undertake 
what amounts to a commercial enterprise re- 
quiring the use of someone else's territory, we 
would do all we could to contract for that 
territory and for whatever local employees 
are needed in connection with it in a man- 
ner that would reflect favorably upon both 
the United States and upon the economic 
fruits of our free enterprise system. 

We should be doing everything we can to 
impress upon Panamanians and Latin Ameri- 
cans everywhere that the Canal is a boon to 
private enterprise and that its fruits can and 
will be shared on a basis of full equality. 

What we are doing instead is considering 
the canal as something we can monopolize 
any way we see fit because we are big and 
powerful and Panama is small and weak. 
American industry is making a mistake in 
sending out the word that Canal tolls should 
be kept low, no increase in labor costs should 
be allowed, because this is our monopoly and 
Panamanians are accustomed to low stand- 
ards of living. 
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That is planting the seedbed for more 
trouble over the future use and operation of 
the Canal. 

Iam entirely aware of the economic prob- 
lems of the American shipping industry. 
But we are a huge, rich, industrial nation. 
Do we have to subsidize our shipping indus- 
try out of the labor of Panamanians? Is 
that how hard up we are? Is that the policy 
we want to pursue to the detriment of our 
relations in the western hemisphere and in 
our dealings with Panama over the future 
of the Canal? 

The Canal is the representative of the 
United States in Central America. I want it 
to be a model employer, not an exploiter. I 
want it to reflect good will upon the United 
States and to advertise the blessings of free 
enterprise. 

We have just appropriated the $58 billion 
to wage war and finance our armies; we spend 
$5 billion every year to send a man to the 
moon. Now some would have us say to Latin 
America: “The economic skies will fall on us 
if the U.S. Government has to pay a few 
thousand Panamanians as much as $1 an 
hour.“ 

I will do all I can to help our shipping 
industry, but not that way. 

I want to thank the Senator from Call- 
fornia for the amendment he offered and 
which has been adopted. It leaves this new 
coyerage untouched, but it will give us the 
results of a study before the final increases 
go into effect. 

Finally, I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed at this point certain correspondence 
furnished me by the American Federation 
of State, County, and Municipal Employees in 
support of the amendment, 


JULY 12, 1966. 
The Honorable RALPH W. YARBOROUGH, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on Labor, Commit- 
tee on Labor and Public Welfare, U.S. 
Senate. 

Dear Mr. CHAMAN: This is with respect 
to a possible amendment to section 306 of 
HR 13712. The Deputy Secretary of Defense 
in a letter to Chairman Hill on June 17, 1966 
has recommended elimination of section 306 
of HR 13712. In addition, it is understood 
that it may be proposed that the Subcom- 
mittee amend HR 13712 so as to make sec- 
tion 306 thereof applicable to certain over- 
seas areas, including the Canal Zone, by de- 
leting lines 19 and 20 on page 27 of the bill 
and substituting the words “place described 
in Sub-section F of Section 13 of this Act, 
shall have his basic compensation fixed or 
adjusted.” The purpose of this letter is to 
furnish comments on this proposal on be- 
half of the Secretary of the Army as the ex- 
ecutive officer responsible for supervision of 
the Panama Canal Company and Canal Zone 
Government. The Secretary of the Army 
also has responsibility for supervision of the 
Canal Zone merit system and uniform pay 
plan, under which basic pay rates are set 
which are applicable to U.S. and Panamanian 
citizens without discrimination, and which 
apply to employees of all Federal agencies in 
the Canal Zone. 

While it is not clear from the text of the 
proposed amendment whether or not its in- 
tent would be to extend the minimum wage 
applicable to private employees to all Federal 
employees in the Canal Zone, including em- 
ployees of the Panama Canal Company and 
Canal Zone Government, the amendment 
might be so interpreted. I am advised by the 
Governor of the Canal Zone that such an in- 
terpretation would result in an increased 
cost to the United States Government of ap- 
proximately $4 million the first year ($3 mil- 
lion for the Panama Canal Company and 
Canal Zone Government alone), rising to 
$16 million per year ($13 million for the 
Panama Canal Company and Canal Zone 
Government alone) after four years when 
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the $1.60 per hour minimum rate would be 
fully implemented. 

As you know, negotiations are currently 
under way with the Republic of Panama 
looking toward a new treaty for the Panama 
Canal which will provide, in the words of the 
joint statement issued by President Johnson 
and President Robles of Panama on Septem- 
ber 24, 1965, for Panama to “share with the 
United States responsibility for administra- 
tion, management and operation of the 
Canal,” and to “provide for an appropriate 
political, economic and social integration of 
the area used in the canal operation with 
the rest of the Republic of Panama.” 

The minimum wage paid to Panamanians 
working for Federal agencies in the Canal 
Zone is now 85¢ an hour, compared to mini- 
mum wage levels of 42¢ to 62¢ in the Repub- 
lic of Panama. A drastic increase in this 
disparity would render even more difficult 
the task of providing for an appropriate in- 
tegration of the Canal Zone with the rest of 
Panama. 

Of equal or greater concern is the fact that 
an increased cost of this magnitude would 
be passed on to the Canal enterprise under 
whatever new arrangements may be worked 
out as a result of current negotiations, and 
would saddle the enterprise with an extreme 
financial burden at the very outset of its op- 
eration under these new arrangements. 
Even under continuation of present man- 
agement arrangements, the Panama Canal 
Company would almost certainly be com- 
pelled to seek an increase in tolls or other 
outside financial assistance in order to meet 
an increased payroll of this magnitude, The 
effect of such an increased burden on any 
new arrangements is certain to be at least as 
adverse. 

For the reasons set forth above, I strongly 
recommend that the amendment referred to 
not be included in HR 13712. 

The Department of State and the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff have been consulted and con- 
cur in the above report. 

The Bureau of the Budget has advised that 
it has no objection to submission of this 
letter to your Sub-committee. 

Sincerely, 
Davin E. McGIFFERT, 
Under Secretary of the Army. 


INTERCOASTAL STEAMSHIP 
FREIGHT ASSOCIATION, 
New York, N.Y., August 22, 1966. 
Hon. LISTER HILL, 
Chairman, Labor and Public Weljare Com- 
mittee, U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sm: It is understood that an amend- 
ment to the Fair Labor Standards Act is be- 
ing considered whereby the United States 
minimum wage coverage would be extended 
to cover all workers in the Panama Canal 
Zone. It is also understood the Army has 
estimated that within five years’ time in- 
creased minimum wages under this amend- 
ment would add $12 million to the cost of 
operating the Panama Canal. This estimate 
is based on the present number of employees 
and includes Panamanian Nationals, who 
presently comprise approximately two-thirds 
of the existing Canal Work Force. 

The undersigned has recently addressed 
members of the Senate calling attention to 
the apprenhension of this Association's 
membership concerning the potential in- 
crease in Panama Canal tolls that will result 
from a revision of the Panamanian Treaty 
presently under consideration. The mem- 
bers of this Association are not subsidized 
and Panama Canal Tolls represent one of 
their largest single items of expense. They 
can ill-afford any increase in those tolls. 

While our members are not opposed to ex- 
tension of an increase in the minimum wage 
to include United States citizens employed 
in the operation of the Panama Canal, the 
extension thereof to foreign nationals would 
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not only be an indirect means of 

Foreign Aid but would add substantially to 
cost of operating the Canal and result in 
higher tolls. Therefore, it is felt, if circum- 
stances warrant an extension of the mini- 
mum wage coverage, such should be limited 
to United States citizens and not extended to 
foreign nationals so as to minimize to the 
fullest extent possible the effect of any in- 
creased cost on waterborne commerce of the 
United States. 

Very truly yours, 
Roy G. Banks, Chairman, 


AMERICAN MERCHANT MARINE 
INSTITUTE, INC., 
New York, N.Y., August 1, 1966. 


Minimum wage provisions, Panama Canal 
employees, S. 1986 and H.R. 18712. 

Hon. WAYNE MORSE, 

Senate Labor and Public Welfare Committee, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR Morse: Today, on behalf of 
the membership of the American Merchant 
Marine Institute, Inc., we telegraph you urg- 
ing the deletion from H.R. 13712 of the 
provision which would include Panama Canal 
employees under the minimum wage provi- 
sions of the Fair Labor Standards Act. The 
purpose of this letter is to amplify this 
urgent plea. 

As we told you, our member companies 
operate nearly six million tons of American- 
flag shipping, composed of passenger liners, 
general cargo freighters, dry bulk carriers 
and tankers. Many of these ships trade regu- 
larly on routes requiring transit of the Pan- 
ama Canal. 

We have developed data which tells us that 
Panama nationals working for the Panama 
Canal Company in an unskilled capacity are 
paid an average of about 90c per hour, where- 
as wages for the same level of work in the 
Republic of Panama now run from 40c to 50e 
per hour. Thus, the Panama Canal Company 
is currently paying double the going wage of 
the Republic of Panama. To stipuate that 
this hourly rate must be increased to $1.40 
per hour, and eventually to $1.60 per hour, 
represents a further 50% increase and puts 
the United States, as an employer, in the 
position of paying triple the going wage to 
ae of Panama working in the Canal 

e. 

Members of the American Merchant Ma- 
rine Institute see no good reason why Pana- 
manians working for the Panama Canal 
should be entitled to a minimum wage leyel 
which is based upon, or commensurate with, 
living standards in the United States. 

However, aside from the moral and com- 
monsense reasons for opposition we have 
reliably developed that if this amendment 
became law, in the first year of its effec- 
tiveness operating costs within the Canal 
Zone would be increased by $9,300,000. This 
is of great concern to U.S. ship operators 
who believe that such an amendment must 
eventually lead to an increase in tolls per 
ton, and that the tolls and other costs of 
transit are sufficiently burdensome at the 
present time. They see in this amendment 
an inevitable future increase in the cost of 
Panama Canal transit and they perceive at 
the same time certain delay and possible 
disruption in the existing orderly plans for 
the widening and deepening of certain areas 
of the Canal, which is much needed, espe- 
cially in the face of the ever-increasing size 
of individual oceangoing ships, particularly 
dry bulk carriers and tankers. 

Almost all of our member companies have 
their fleets based on the East or U.S. Gulf 
Coasts, and many of their vessels are char- 
tered in support of the Viet Nam war. It is 
therefore a certainty that some of these 
ships are using the Panama Canal in the 
furtherance of the war effort. To the extent 
that these Canal transits are involved, addi- 
tional cost to our Government is inevitable 
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if the minimum wage amendment is allowed 
to remain. It occurs to us that to increase 
the cost of conducting this unfortunate war 
for social reasons is fundamentally a poor 
policy, but in a case such as this, where there 
is virtually no social or economic justifica- 
tion, increasing the costs of the war is 
wholly irresponsible. 

The provisions of the amendment which 
we are opposing at least in our thinking, are 
totally uncalled for. Moreover, we would 
say that we totally deplore the effect of such 
an action on the now very efficient operation 
of the Panama Canal Company. 

We ask your favorable consideration of 
our position, above outlined, and trust that 
the Committee will give it very thorough 
attention. 

i Sincerely, 
RALPH E. Casey, President. 
May 24, 1966. 
Mr. THOMAS E. MORGAN, 
International Union Field Staf Director, 
AFSCME, AFL-CIO, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Tom: Attached is detailed informa- 
tion on the number of U.S. government em- 
ployees in the Panama Canal Zone, earning 
less than $1.25 per hour, who would be 
favorably affected by the inclusion of the 
Canal Zone under provisions of H.R. 13712. 

The breakdown is by agency. Schedule 
No. 1 covers employees of the Army, Navy, 
Air Force and the Army-Air Force Exchange 
Service. Schedule No. 2, employees of the 
Panama Canal Company-Canal Zone Gov- 
ernment. Sources of information are the 
personnel offices of the agencies listed. 

Personnel Director Edward A. Doolan, Pan- 
ama Canal Company-Canal Zone Govern- 
ment, told me on 17 May 1966 that the eco- 
nomic impact on his agency, the largest, 
would run into several million dollars a year. 
He said he is unable and unwilling to quote 
an exact figure of the initial cost at 81.25 
per hour, the second phase of $1.40 and ul- 
timately $1.60, since it would be difficult to 
predict what curtailment, if any, of the 
work force or certain facilities would be 
necessary in the event sufficient money is 
not made available to absorb federal mini- 
mum pay rates. 

However, he pointed out that so long as 
the United States exercises control of the op- 
eration, defense and maintenance of the 
Canal, there are services which must be re- 
tained, irrespective of the costs. He said, 
the agencies are constantly reviewing the 
work force and very few areas could be found 
today with “excess personnel.” 

He assured me he has not been asked and 
he does not expect the Canal Zone Governor 
and Commiander, U.S. Southern Command, to 
publicly oppose our bid for FLSA in the 
Canal Zone. No doubt, he asserted, the gov- 
ernment agencies would comply with the 
law, without question, once the amendment 
“and the Canal Zone” is approved by the 
Congress. 

Mr. Doolan concurs that lifting the mini- 
mum would do a lot to help the workers and 
strengthen the economy of Panama as a re- 
sult of more money in the pockets of more 
people. 

Mr. Doolan. claims Canal tolls are con- 
stantly under review. He does not know 
if applying FLSA would force an increase in 
current tolls, but if so, it would be probably 
no more than 20%. Increasing tolls would 
take some time to accomplish. 

Through the efforts of Locals 900 and 907, 
with the support of our International Union, 
we were able to revolutionize the so-called 
“Canal Zone pay rates” in grades: NM-1 
through NM-3 and M-1 through M-10, which 
were pegged to Panama area rates after the 
Remon-Eisenhower treaty of 1955 established 
the so-called Canal Zone Single Wage Plan 
in February, 1959. 
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These changes which came about in three 
phases, first in April, 1962, second in July, 
1963 and third in July, 1964, went a long way 
toward helping manual (blue collar) workers 
in M-7 through M-10. The lower grades, 
Mi through M-6, did not come out so well. 

Consequently, we hold that the applica- 
tion of FLSA would contribute largely to- 
ward helping the people in M-1 through 
M-6, thereby correcting a situation which 
should never have existed in the first place, 

Schedule No. 3 indicates the job-titles of 
positions included in M-1 through M-6. All 
these jobs in the United States are covered 
under provisions of the Act. 

Locals 900 and 907 are leading the fight, 
supported. by AFSCME, GEC and AFL-CIO, 
to have the Act, with its proposed 1966 
amendments, extended to U.S. government 
workers in the Panama Canal Zone. The Act 
was applied to the Canal Zone in 1959 for 
workers engaged in interstate commerce and 
private contracts. 

The Panamanian Foreign Minister, Fernan- 
do Eleta, M., has restated to us that the Pan- 
amanian government fully endorses the ap- 
plication of FLSA in the Canal Zone. He said 
the Panamanian Ambassador in Washington, 
D.C. has been instructed to support the as- 
pirations of Locals 900 and 907. He said as 
soon as the pressure of his myriad duties as 
Foreign Minister permits, he will send us an 
Official note outlining his government's sup- 
port, This note will be forwarded to you 
upon receipt. 

We have made public statements in the 
Isthmian press in this regard. He said 
AFSCME and AFL-CIO officials are free to 
quote his position anytime, anywhere as far 
as FLSA for the Canal Zone is concerned. 

The Canal Zone Central Labor Union- 
Metal Trades Council, AFL-CIO, has notified 
us of support. Copies of our letter to CLU- 
MTC and the reply are attached. 

The Confederación de Trabajadores de la 
República de Panamá (Confederation of 
Workers of Panama) has notified us of sup- 
port. Copies attached. 

The Unión Nacional de Marinos de Pan- 
ama (National Union of Panamanian Sea- 
men) has also indicated its support. Copies 
attached. 

We wish to state, once again, that applica- 
tion of FLSA would benefit several thousand 
U.S. government workers, through higher 
wages; improve their standard of living; 
boost the economy of the Republic of Pan- 
ama; further strengthen the middle clas: 
element in the terminals cities of the Re- 
public; enhance the image of the United 
States in the area; demonstrate the great 
value of the powerful American labor move- 
ment in an area outside of the United States; 
and, in general, be a positive move in the 
right and proper direction. 

We are cognizant of the fact that some ad- 
verse aspects are bound to acompany appli- 
eation of U.S. federal minimum wage rates 
in the Canal Zone. 

However, we are equally convinced the 
positive impacts will far out-weigh the ad- 
verse aspects. Consequently, we are prepared 
to stand up and face the situation with 
assurance that the shots must be called and 
the price met in the interest of overall 
progress, 

Accordingly, we most strongly urge the 
APSCME, GEC and AFL-CIO to exercise every 
conceivable influence within their power to 
get the U.S. Senate to accept the amendment 
“and the Canal Zone” in the U.S. Fair Labor 
Standards’ Amendments of 1966, something 
thousands of AFL-CIO members in this area 
so richly deserve. 

As one more indication of support, our 
local unions are gathering signatures from 
thousands of workers who would receive 
FLSA minimum rates. We shall forward 
these signatures at a later date. 


August 26, 1966 


I am forwarding one copy of this letter, 
with attachments, to John A, McCart, Op- 
erations Director, Government Employees’ 
Council and Kenneth A. Meiklejohn, Legis- 
lative Representative, AFL-CIO. 

Best regards and all good wishes for suc- 
cess in this gallant struggle in behalf of our 
members. r 

Sincerely and fraternally, 
WILIAM H. SINCLAIR, 
International Union General Representa- 
tive. 


ScHEDULE No. 1 
U.S. Air Force, Panama Canal Zone 
Employees currently earning less than 
$1.25 per hour: 
(a) Nonmanual (white collar) $1.00 to 
EI inaa 3 
(b) Manual (blue collar): 
to 


Total (manual) 


U.S. Navy, Panama Canal Zone 
(a) Nonmanual (white collar) 3 


(b) Manual (blue collar) 178 
U.S. Army, Panama Canal Zone 

(a) Nonmanual (white collar) $2 

(b) Manual (blue collar) 124 


— 


ScHEDULE No. 2 

Army and Air Force Exchange service 

Nonmanual (blue collar): 
08 


ScHEDULE No. 3.—Panama Canal Company/ 
Canal Zone Government 


Manual (blue collar): 
8 


1 
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Chapter C-3: Compensation—Panama Canal 
Company/Canal Zone Government—Canal 
Zone pay schedules, manual category, 
manual nonsupervisory wage schedules 


[Money amounts effective July 3, 1966)! 


Canal 
Zone 
Canal wage base 
Canal Zone rates 
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U.S. wage | including 

base rates tax 

including factor 
tax and 15- 


factor percent 
tropical 
differential 


M II. 1 2.91 $3.19 $3. 67 
2 3. 02 3.32 3.82 
3 3.13 3.45 3.97 
M-12. ..-.. 1 2.99 3. 28 3.77 
2 3.11 3.42 8. 93 
8 3. 23 3. 56 4.09 
M-13. ..--- 1 3.09 3. 39 3.90 
2 3.20 3, 53 4.00 
3 3.32 3. 67 4.22 
M- 14 1 3.16 3. 48 4.00 
2 3. 29 8. 63 4.17 
3 3.42 3.78 4.35 
M15 1 3.25 3, 58 4.12 
2 3.37 3.73 4.20 
8 3.51 3. 88 4.46 
M-16- .---- 1 3.34 3.69 4.24 
2 3.47 3. 84 4.42 
3 3. 61 3. 99 4. 59 


1 Rates effective July 3, 1966, authorized by Governor, 
May 12 1966 (see memo "trom personnel director d 
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EMBAJADA DE PANAMA, WASHINGTON 
[Translation] 
` Considering: The Confederation of Work- 
ers of the Republic of Panama unite with 
the aspirations of the fellow workers of the 
Local 900 and 907, affiliated to the American 
Federation of Public Employees, AFL-CIO, 
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that joins great numbers of Panamanian 
workers that give their services in the Canal 
Zone of Panama and that these aspirations 
of these Panamanian workers are just. 

The Confederation of Workers of the Re- 
public of Panama resolves: 

1, To unite with the fellow workers of the 
Locals 900 and 907 in their minimum aspira- 
tions and we back them morally and mate- 
rially in order that justice is done and we 
exhort the Legislative Chambers of the 
United States of America in order that they 
should approve the rates of the Federal 
Minimum Wage Law that would result in 
benefits for our companions that labor in 
the Panamanian territory known as the 
Panama Canal Zone. 

Given in the city of Panama, on the 16th 
day of May of 1966. 

GUERRERO, 
President. 
Ramon RIVERA ROJAS, 
Secretary. 


[Translation] 


Considering; The Maritime Union of Work- 
ers of the Republic of Panama unite with 
the aspirations of the fellow-workers of the 
Locals 900 and 907, affiliated with the Amer- 
ican Federation of State, County and Munic- 
ipal Employees, AFL-CIO, that joins great 
numbers of Panamanian workers who give 
their services in the Canal Zone of Panama 
and that these aspirations of these Pan- 
amanian workers are just. 

The Maritime Union of Workers of the 
Republic of Panama resolves: 

1) To unite with the fellow-workers of the 
Locals 900 and 907 in their minimum aspira- 
tions and we back them morally and mate- 
rially in order that justice is done and we 
exhort the Legislative Chambers of the 
United States of America in order that they 
should approve the rates of the Federal Mini- 
mum Wage Law that would result in bene- 
fits for our companions that labor in the 
Panamanian territory known as the Panama 
Canal Zone. 

Given in the city of Panama, on the 16th 
day of May 1966. 

Cantos F. Ronorr B., 
Secretary General, 
GERMAN MELENDEZ HERRERA, 
Secretary of the Interior. 


Dear BROTHER SINCLAIR: I am happy to ad- 
vise you that the Central Labor Union-Metal 
Trades Council, AFL-CIO, fully supports 
your bid to obtain benefits of the U.S. Fair 
Labor Standards’ Act for all U.S. government 
workers in the Panama Canal Zone. 

It has long been our tradition to assist your 
organization in all its efforts to improve 
wages and hours and working conditions for 
the people your organization have been rep- 
resenting down through the years. 

Best wishes for a complete victory in this 
gallant legislative fight. 

Sincerely and fraternally, 
J.C. DYER, 
President, Central Labor Union-Metal 
Trades Council, AFL-CIO. 
[Translation] 
PANAMA, May 30, 1966. 

Mr. WILLIAM H. SINCLAIR, 

International Representative, American Fed- 
eration of State, County, and Municipal 
Employes, Pacific Side Office, Balboa, 
Canal Zone. 

ESTEEMED MR. SINCLAIR: I am pleased to 
refer to your letter of March 6 of 1966 in 
which you inform me that the Congress of 
the United States of America is reviewing at 
the present a bill that, if it is approved, 
would extend for the first time the effects of 
the Minimum Wage Law of that country in 
favor of the employees of the United States 
Government; and you ask me, in relation 
with that possibility, what would be the posi- 
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tion that the Government of the Republic of 
Panama would assume if some United States 
Government officials or congressmen argues 
that the results that this extension would 
have in benefit of the Panamanian employees 
in the service of the Government of the 
United States in the Canal Zone could be un- 
favorable to the Panamanian economy con- 
sidering the differences in the level of the 
minimum prevailing in the territory 
of the Republic not subject to the jurisdic- 
tional limitations and that prevailing in the 
United States of America and that, as a 
result, perhaps the Panamanian Government 
would view with disfavor the application of 
such a measure, 

I am of the opinion that an argument of 
this type would be totally unfounded. In 
effect, the different administrations that the 
Republic has had have always defended in 
favor of the Panamanian worker in the sery- 
ice of the Government of the United States 
of America in the Canal Zone and of the 
private enterprises that work for it, their 
right to earn, equal with the United States 
worker, the same salary for the same work. 

This position of the Government of Pana- 
ma continues being invariable and inflexible. 

FERNANDO ELETA A., 
Minister of Foreign Relations, 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on the engrossment of the 
committee amendment, as amended, and 
the third reading of the bill. 

The amendments. were ordered to be 
engrossed, and the bill to be read a third 
time. 

The bill was read the third time. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
I yield myself 3 minutes on the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Texas is recognized for 3 
minutes. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
the committee was firm in its belief that 
there should be no instance left where 
persons would be paid by the U.S. Gov- 
ernment at a rate less than the minimum 
wage. With the Senate amendment to 
the House bill, I believe we have assured 
that every employee on any kind of Fed- 
eral payroll will be protected by mini- 
mum wage coverage. 

An important part of this coverage is 
found in the Senate Labor Committee 
amendment providing that witness fees 
in Federal court proceedings will con- 
form to the minimum wage standards. 
There has been considerable complaint 
and discussion of the $4 per day witness 
fee set in the present law. The com- 
mittee adopted an amendment offered by 
the Senator from Vermont [Mr. Prouty] 
on behalf of the Senator from Illinois 
[Mr. Dirksen], to provide a minimum 
wage for Federal court witnesses, and I 
am very pleased that this provision is in 
the bill. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Recorp an article pub- 
lished in the Washington Post of Au- 
gust 3, 1966, illustrating the need for the 
amendment. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follow: 

LAWYER Proposes $14 WITNESS FEES 
(By Paul W. Valentine) 

A report to the D.C. Crime Commission 
urges a major overhaul of the fee system for 
witnesses in Washington courts and recom- 
mends that the present fee be more than 
tripled to $14 for each court appearance. 
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“Witnesses and victims of criminal acts 


most often come from the same low economic 


strata of the city as the defendants,” says 
the report prepared by attorney David 
Epstein. “As a result the witnesses are per- 
sons who can least afford the economic hard- 
ship imposed by a losing a number of days’ 
work.” 

The present $4-per-appearance fee for local 
witnesses is unrealistic compensation for 
most employed persons who must suffer in- 
convenience and the loss of a day's pay to 
come to court in criminal prosecutions, the 
report says. 

Often they are called to District or General 
Sessions Court and wait for several hours 
only to learn the case has been postponed or 
that their testimony is not yet needed. 

WITNESSES DISCOURAGED 

Epstein says his research indicates most 
businesses do not pay employes for days when 
they are absent because of court appearances, 
A former prosecutor in the U.S. Attorney’s 
Office here, Epstein fears the loss of wages 
combined with the low fee system tends to 
discourage witnesses from participating in 
criminal cases. 

“Workers on commissions or tips also lose 
much money each day,” his report says. 
“For some workers to spend just a few hours 
in the morning at the courthouse is to lose 
the day’s pay since jobs start early in the 
morning and employers do not want just a 
few hours’ service at inappropriate hours, A 
waiter cannot make up the lunch hour. 
Missing work frequently incurs the wrath of 
the employer who may use this as a consid- 
eration in firing a witness-employe.” 

Though Epstein proposes a basic fee of 
$14-per-appearance, upward or downward 
adjustments could be made according to in- 
dividual cases and a Witness Compensation 
Board would be established to resolve con- 
tested cases. 

For example, he feels no fee should be 
paid to witnesses when a case comes before 
a committing magistrate for initial hearing. 
“This would avoid any inclination to trump 
up charges to get a witness fee,” he says. 

Also, private investigators, security guards 
and night watchmen would be ineligible for 
fees, and the U.S. Attorney's Office would 
have discretion in reimbursing witnesses 
who are close relatives involved in husband- 
wife assault cases and other domestic mat- 
ters. 

“FAMILY BONANZA” 

Epstein also would reduce the fee “where 
a bonanza to a particular family will result 
such as several children testifying as 
witnesses.” 

The Witness Compensation Board would 
iron out any disputes and also hear hardship 
cases in which witnesses ask for additional 
reimbursement. The Board would have 
three members, one each appointed by the 
U.S. Attorney, the U.S. Marshall and the 
Legal Aid Agency. 

The report also recommends that the trial 
calendars in District and General Sessions 
Courts be tightened up so that witnesses do 
not have to make unnecessary appearances. 
Often a witness is summoned into court only 
to be told the case has been postponed for a 
week or two. 

Epstein would set up a standby calendar 
of “ready” cases for which last minute re- 
quests for postponement must be made only 
in writing. Any “spurious” requests or ones 
resulting from a “lack of diligence” would be 
investigated by the D.C. Bar Association’s 
grievance committee, he suggests. 

Epstein has also considered using transis- 
torized “electronic pagers” for police officers 
and other witnesses who do not work near 
telephones. The witnesses would carry tiny 
electronic devices by which they could be 
“buzzed” from a central transmitter at the 
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courthouse when a lawyer was ready to use 
them at trial. 

Epstein says he is still awaiting a feasi- 
bility report by a national electronics firm 
on this proposal, 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
as amended in the Senate, the pending 
bill will bring 6,800,000 American work- 
ers under the minimum wage laws. 

I believe the pending bill to be one of 
the most forward-looking and progres- 
sive minimum wage laws to be enacted 
since the original act of 1938. 

I believe that it will come to be known 
as one of the most progressive pieces of 
legislation enacted in the field of Amer- 
ican labor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
having been read the third time, the 
question is, Shall the bill pass? 

On this question the yeas and nays 
have been ordered, and the clerk will 
call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana, I announce 
that the Senator from Alaska [Mr. 
BARTLETT], the Senator from Tennessee 
[Mr. Bass], the Senator from Idaho [Mr. 
CuurcH], the Senator from Alaska [Mr. 
Gruenina], the Senator from Oklahoma 
[Mr. Harris], the Senator from Missouri 
Mr. Lona], the Senator from Montana 
(Mr. MertcatFr], the Senator from 
Oklahoma [Mr. Monroney], and the 
Senator from Maine [Mr. MUSKIE], are 
absent on official business. 

I also announce that the Senator from 
Maryland [Mr. BREWSTER], the Senator 
from Illinois [Mr. DougLas], the Senator 
from Indiana (Mr. HARTKE], the Senator 
from Arizona [Mr. HAYDEN], the Senator 
from New Hampshire [Mr. MCINTYRE], 
the Senator from Minnesota IMr. 
MONDALE], the Senator from Oregon 
(Mrs. NEUBERGER], and the Senator from 
Georgia [Mr. RUSSELL], are necessarily 
absent. 

I further announce that, if present 
and voting, the Senator from Alaska 
(Mr. BARTLETT], the Senator from Mary- 
land [Mr. BREWSTER], the Senator from 
Idaho [Mr. CHURCH], the Senator from 
Illinois [Mr. Doveras], the Senator 
from Alaska [Mr. GRUENING], the Sena- 
tor from Oklahoma [Mr. Harris], the 
Senator from Indiana [Mr. HARTKE], the 
Senator from Missouri [Mr. Lone], the 
Senator from Montana [Mr. METCALF], 
the Senator from Minnesota [Mr. MON- 
DALE], the Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. 
Monroney], the Senator from Maine 
[Mr. Musxre], and the Senator from 
Oregon [Mrs. NEUBERGER] would each 
vote “yea.” 

On this vote, the Senator from New 
Hampshire [Mr. MCINTYRE] is paired 
with the Senator from Georgia [Mr. 
RUSSELL]. 

If present and voting, the Senator 
from New Hampshire would vote “yea,” 
and the Senator from Georgia would 
vote “nay.” 

Mr. KUCHEL. I announce that the 
Senator from Utah [Mr. BENNETT] and 
the Senator from California [Mr. Mur- 
PHY] are absent because of illness. 

The Senators from Colorado [Mr. 
ALLoTT and Mr. Dominick] are absent 
on official business, 
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The Senator from Idaho [Mr. JORDAN] 
and the Senator from Wyoming [Mr. 
Smeson] are necessarily absent. 

The Senator from Hawaii [Mr. Fone], 
the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. 
SaLTONSTALL], and the Senator from 
South Carolina [Mr. THurmonp], are de- 
tained on official business. 

If present and voting, the Senator 
from Colorado [Mr. Dominick], the Sen- 
ator from Utah [Mr. BENNETT], and the 
Senator from California [Mr. MURPHY] 
would each vote “yea.” 

On this vote, the Senator from Colo- 
rado [Mr. AtLotT] is paired with the 
Senator from Idaho [Mr. Jorpan]. If 
present and voting, the Senator from 
Colorado would vote “yea,” and the Sen- 
ator from Idaho would vote “nay.” 

On this vote, the Senator from Hawaii 
(Mr. Fone] is paired with the Senator 
from Wyoming [Mr. Sumpson]. If pres- 
ent and voting, the Senator from Hawaii 
would vote “yea,” and the Senator from 
Wyoming would vote “nay.” 

On this vote, the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. SALTONSTALL] is paired 
with the Senator from South Carolina 
(Mr. THURMOND]. If present and voting, 
the Senator from Massachusetts would 
vote “yea,” and the Senator from South 
Carolina would vote “nay.” 

The result was announced—yeas 57, 
nays 17, as follows: 


No. 232 Leg.] 
YEAS—57 
Aiken Javits Pastore 
Anderson Jordan, N.C. Pearson 
yh Kennedy, Mass. Pell 
Bible Kennedy, N.Y. Prouty 
Boggs Kuchel Proxmire 
Burdick Lausche Randolph 
Byrd, W. Va. Long, La. Ribicoff 
Cannon Magnuson Russell, S.C 
Case Mansfield Scott 
Clark McCarthy Smathers 
Cooper McGee Smith 
Dodd McGovern Sparkman 
Ervin Miller Symington 
Gore Montoya Talmadge 
Griffin Morse Tydings 
Hart Morton Williams, N.J. 
Hill Moss Williams, Del 
Inouye Mundt Yarborough 
Jackson Nelson Young, Ohio 
NAYS—17 
Byrd, Va Ellender McClellan 
Carlson. Fannin Robertson 
Cotton Pulbright Stennis 
Curtis Hickenlooper Tower 
Dirksen Holland Young, N. Dak. 
Eastland Hruska 
NOT VOTING—26 
Allott Gruening Monroney 
Bartlett Harris Murphy 
Bass Hartke Muskie 
Bennett Hayden Neuberger 
Brewster Jordan, Idaho Russell, Ga. 
Church Long, Saltonstall 
Dominick McIntyre Simpson 
Douglas Metcalf Thurmond 
Fong Mondale 


So the bill (H.R. 13712) was passed. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
I move to reconsider the vote by which 
the bill was passed. 

Mr. JAVITS and Mr. MORSE moved 
to lay the motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent to have the bill 
printed as passed. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 
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Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent that the Secre- 
tary of the Senate be authorized, in the 
engrossment of the Senate amendments, 
to make clerical and technical correc- 
tions. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
I move that the Senate insist on its 
amendments, ask for a conference with 
the House, and that the Chair be au- 
thorized to appoint conferees on the part 
of the Senate. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Presiding Officer appointed Mr. Yar- 
BOROUGH, Mr. Morse, Mr. RANDOLPH, Mr. 
PELL, Mr. NELSON, Mr. KENNEDY of New 
York, Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey, Mr. 
Javits, Mr. Proury, Mr. Fannin, and Mr. 
GRIFFIN conferees on the part of the 
Senate. , 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
I desire to take advantage of this op- 
portunity to thank all those who have 
helped in bringing about final passage of 
this bill in the Senate. The legislation 
which now goes to the House conferees 
is designed to help the most disadvan- 
taged of America’s working men and 
women. 

I want to point out that it was our 
departed colleague, the late Pat McNa- 
mara, of Michigan, who, as chairman of 
the subcommittee, held the hearings 
which accomplished the passage of this 
bill. He rendered outstanding service 
for years as chairman of that subcom- 
mittee. We cannot fill his shoes. We 
can only see his example and take pride 
in the work that he did. This bill is a 
monument to Pat McNamara. 

I wish also to thank the chairman of 
the full committee, the Senator from 
Alabama, LISTER HILL, who cooperated 
with the staffing and scheduling of hear- 
ings, and the scheduling of conflicting 
committee hearings, in the most coopera- 
tive manner to help bring the bill to this 
point. 

On the majority side of the committee, 
I pay particular tribute to the senior 
Senator from Oregon [Mr. Morse], 
whose knowledge of the labor law is 
unsurpassed in this body, and who gave 
us the benefit of his experience as a for- 
mer dean of the law school of Oregon 
University and his experience on the 
War Labor Board during World War II. 

The Senator from West Virginia [Mr. 
RANDOLPH] was a tower of strength in 
helping us get the bill in shape. 

I also wish to commend the Senator 
from Rhode Island [Mr. PELL] for his 
great help in working out provisions re- 
specting handicapped workers. 

I also wish to commend the Senator 
from Wisconsin [Mr. NELSON], the Sena- 
tor from New York [Mr. KENNEDY], and 
the Senator from New Jersey [Mr. WIL- 
LIAMS], who were of great aid on the 
majority side of the Labor and Public 
Welfare Committee. 

On the minority side, the senior Sena- 
tor from New York [Mr. Javits] was 
most faithful in his attendance. I think 
he came there every day. If he missed 
1 day, I do not recall it. He contributed 
greatly to the writing of the bill. 
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The Senator from Vermont [Mr. 
Prouty] was very faithful in attendance 
and in offering creative thought to the 
development of the legislation. 

I wish also to commend the Senator 
from Arizona [Mr. Fannin] and the Sen- 
ator from California [Mr. MURPHY]. 
Unfortunately, he is in the hospital with 
an illness. The Senator from Michigan 
(Mr. GRIFFIN], the newest member, was 
very faithful also, as was the Senator 
from Colorado [Mr. DOMINICK]. 

They were all faithful in helping us to 
have quorums. We never failed to have 
a quorum. We did not always agree on 
everything, but the members of the mi- 
nority did not, because of their disagree- 
ment, prevent us from proceeding on the 
bill. They were not there only to form 
a passive quorum; they were active in 
the suggestions that were made. 

When I took over as chairman of the 
subcommittee, succeeding the late Pat 
McNamara, I soon realized what an in- 
formed staff I had. I refer to John Bruff, 
counsel of the Labor Subcommittee. He 
has great knowledge in this whole field 
of legislation. We also had the aid of 
Jack Forsyth, chief counsel, and Stewart 
McClure, chief clerk, and of other staff 
members of the full Labor and Public 
Welfare Committee. The newest assist- 
ant counsel was Richard Yarborough. 

Phil Yahner and Mrs, Clara Schloss, 
from the Department of Labor, gave us 
invaluable technical assistance. 

All these persons helped in bringing 
about the bill in this form, which affects 
so many Americans. 

Since I have been chairman of the 
Labor Subcommittee, I am in a position 
to pay my high regard for the counsel of 
that subcommittee, Mr. John Bruff. 
I have talked to other members of the 
majority and minority on the commit- 
tee, who join me in the high esteem 
which I have come to hold him in which 
I have since I was picked to succeed Pat 
McNamara. When the chairman of the 
committee appointed me as chairman of 
the subcommittee to succeed Pat McNa- 
mara, I urged John Bruff to remain with 
the committee so he could help bring 
this complicated piece of legislation be- 
fore us. 

He wanted to leave, but we pointed 
out that with his great knowledge, we 
had no one to take his place. He con- 
sented to stay on until the minimum 
wage bill had been considered by the 
Senate. He did remain, and he per- 
formed magnificently. I am certain 
that all the members of the subcommit- 
tee, the full committee, and the Senate 
have benefited by his knowledge, his 
wisdom, and his advice, as anybody who 
has watched the proceedings in the Sen- 
ate during the 3 days of debate on this 
bill could tell. Many Senators on both 
sides of the aisle have found his services 
most valuable. 

I regret that he will soon be leaving 
us, because he has been nominated for 
an important political office in his native 
State. I congratulate him upon his 
nomination as Lieutenant Governor of 
his State, and I am joined, I am sure, by 
all those who have worked with him in 
the Committee on Labor and Public Wel- 
fare, and on this bill. 
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But it is not primarily that nomina- 
tion for which we congratulate him to- 
night. It is for the fine, outstanding 
work he has done on the most important 
measure to help the disadvantaged in 
labor since 1938. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. I yield to the 
distinguished Senator from New York. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, the Sen- 
ator from Texas has been very gracious 
in his praise. I join him in a word of 
memoriam for the late Senator Pat 
McNamara, who was a great friend of 
ours, and whose spirit and shadow were 
felt in the Chamber throughout the de- 
bate on this measure. I further join 
in commending the Senator from Ala- 
bama [Mr. HILL], the Senator from 
Oregon [Mr. Morse], and all who helped 
so magnificently on the majority side, 
and to express my satisfaction for the 
cooperation of all my fellow Republicans, 
of whom the Senator from Texas has 
called the roll—Senator PROUrx, Senator 
Fannin, Senator MURPHY, Senator GRIF- 
Fin, Senator Dominick—all of whom 
gave their time and interest to this bill. 
It was a mutual labor. 

With typical modesty, of course, Sen- 
ator YarsoroucH has not mentioned 
himself. I think he has performed 
splendidly. He has done what every 
Senator is very proud of—his home- 
work—as was made most clearly evident 
by the degree of knowledge he has shown 
of the bill and its intricacies. The 
graciousness with which he has handled 
the debate has brought the bill to passage 
tonight, in my opinion. It could easily 
have gone on for another week or more, 
and torn the bill to bits, with heavy- 
footed handling. I think the Senator, 
during the weekend ahead, should take 
a moment to reflect proudly on his suc- 
cessful handling of this monumental 
piece of legislation. I assure him he will 
be joined by the minority conferees in 
bring out of conference and to fruition 
a bill of which the Senate can be proud. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. I thank the 
Senator from New York. As Senators 
know, in the debate on this measure he 
refused to have his party designated as 
the “opposition” to the bill. He him- 
self supported it. He was an active 
worker for it. All through the debate, 
he has been one of the mainstays in 
behalf of the bill. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, may I 
say one further word about John Bruff? 
I do not wish to be a party to campaign 
testimonials in his behalf, but I do wish 
to say, as a man and as a Senator, that 
he is a fine gentleman, a very fine work- 
man, and an excellent lawyer. We all 
have the highest regard for him. 

Iam also deeply gratified that counsel 
for the majority was joined in working 
out the details of this measure by Frank 
Cummings, our counsel on the minority 
side, in whom I also take enormous pride 
as one of the most distinguished labor 
lawyers who has ever given public serv- 
ice the benefit of his talents. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. Isay to the dis- 
tinguished Senator from New York that 
we took advantage of his counsel, Frank 
Cummings, and went over and asked his 
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opinion on various amendments also, 
with John Bruff and the others. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr, YARBOROUGH. I yield to the 
distinguished Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania, who is a member of the full com- 
mittee, though not of the subcommittee. 
But once the matter got to the full com- 
mittee, he became a bulwark in its efforts 
on this bill to guide it through the com- 
mittee and bring it to the floor. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I wish to 
add my voice in praise of the Senator 
from Texas for his magnificent handling 
of the bill, and also to extend my con- 
gratulations to the Senator from New 
York [Mr. Javits] for the splendid efforts 
he made to whip the bill into shape, so 
that we could bring it to the floor of the 
Senate and obtain its passage in pretty 
much the same form we brought it out 
of the committee. 

For myself, I think I was a pretty leaky 
bulwark. I am not a member of the sub- 
committee. Every now and then I showed 
up to make a quorum, but that is about 
the only contribution I made. 

I do, however, wish to join my friend 
from Texas and also my friend from New 
York in their words of praise for the sub- 
committee counsel, John Bruff. He not 
only did a magnificent job in connection 
with this bill, but for years and years has 
been most active on all of the labor legis- 
lation which has come before the Com- 
mittee on Labor and Public Welfare. 
For many years, for example, we tried 
to amend the Federal Coal Mine Safety 
Act, so as to extend its protection to 
small mines employing 14 or fewer min- 
ers. When I came to the Senate some 10 
years ago, that was one of the first meas- 
ures I sponsored and endeavored to have 
passed. It has taken us all of 10 years 
to get it done. I do not believe we ever 
would have accomplished it had it not 
been for the skillful legislative work of 
John Bruff, who was the staff man in 
charge of that bill. His work was of the 
very highest quality, and I wish person- 
ally to thank him for his always courte- 
ous cooperation and his conscientious 
service to me as a member of the com- 
mittee. We shall miss him in the Com- 
mittee on Labor and Public Welfare, but 
we shall look forward with keen antici- 
pation to the fight he will be making in 
the next few months to get himself 
elected as Lieutenant Governor of the 
State of Michigan. That will be a hard 
and close race, bitterly fought, but I hope 
with the highest ethical standards. I 
know as far as Mr. Bruff is concerned, he 
will make that race as a perfect gentle- 
man and as a most intelligent candidate, 
on behalf of our Democratic Party. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. I thank the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Pennsylvania 
for his kind remarks about me, and I 
wish to associate myself with his remarks 
about the Senator from New York [Mr. 
Javits] and our counsel, John Bruff. 

Mr. HART. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. YARBOROUGH, I yield to the 
distinguished Senator from Michigan, 

Mr. HART.. Mr. President, as one not 
on the committee, I ask that I be per- 
mitted to express the thanks of all of 
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the non-members to the members, most 
particularly to Senator YARBOROUGH and 
Senator Javits. They have indeed dem- 
onstrated legislative skill of the very 
highest order, in an area which could 
have become intensely controversial, 

I am grateful that a word was spoken 
in memory of Pat McNamara. Tonight 
his spirit must find great pleasure and 
satisfaction, as he sees this bill advance 
very close to the lawbooks of this coun- 
try. It was nice of Senator YARBOROUGH 
to remember him. 

Lastly, and on another very personal 
note, I am grateful for the kind words 
spoken of John Bruff. John Bruff is 
all of the things that the several Sen- 
ators who were intimately acquainted 
with his work on the Committee on 
Labor and Public Welfare have stated; 
and he is more than that. He is a very 
fine and decent person, a gentleman. 
Not often, in the hurly-burly of politics, 
do we find such a person in America. 

Just a week ago today, my party, the 
Democratic Party, selected him as our 
candidate for Lieutenant Governor of 
Michigan. He and we were chided— 
perhaps “kidded” is a better word—for 
having nominated a person who was not 
known. But if he is not known in Michi- 
gan, it is because he is more dedicated 
to his work than to self-promotion. He 
is, in truth, a man whom many people 
do not know, but whom everyone should 
know. We are all better for knowing 
him and knowing him well. 

I hope that, in 2 months from now, he 
will be widely known in Michigan, and 
that when he returns on his next visit, 
we shall address him as Lieutenant Gov- 
ernor. Whatever the fates hold for him 
there, he leaves us with our very deepest 
appreciation and highest regard. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
I thank the Senator from Michigan. I 
associate myself with his remarks. 
Whatever fate holds for John Bruff, I 
feel that, from my intimate acquaintance 
with him, he will play his part very 
well, whatever fate holds for him in life. 
He is a man of whom we are all very 
proud. He is a man whom we all like 
and a man who has been of service to 
all of us and to his country. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, the Sen- 
ate of the United States has just erected 
a great legislative monument to the 
memory of Pat McNamara, who sat be- 
side me in the Senate for so long. It was 
Pat McNamara that really is responsible 
for getting this bill on its way to passage. 
He conducted the hearings. He dedi- 
cated himself to the men and women of 
this country that were not covered by 
minimum wage. 

He used to say so frequently: “You just 
can’t possibly justify denying them 
coverage.” 

I think this is the kind of tribute that 
Pat McNamara would truly appreciate 
because of the great dedicated interest 
of Senator McNamara to the objectives 
of the minimum wage bill. 

I want to say that we could not have 
had one to carry on where he left off 
more effectively than the Senator from 
Texas [Mr. YARBOROUGH], as he took over 
the reins that were dropped from the 
hands of Senator McNamara and con- 
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tinued to drive through to the passage 
of this bill which occurred a few minutes 
ago in the Senate. 

The Senator from Texas is an exceed- 
ingly modest person, but I can testify as 
to his great accomplishment in connec- 
tion with his legislative leadership and 
respect to this bill. 

May I also pay tribute to the legislative 
statesmanship of the senior Senator 
from New York [Mr. Javrrs], represent- 
ing the Republican side of the aisle. He 
acted as the leader of the other party 
both in committee and on the floor of 
the Senate. 

In my judgment, we would not have 
passed a bill as good as the bill we passed 
a few minutes ago, were it not for the 
senior Senator from New York. 

This is not the first time I have spoken 
about the legislative statesmanship of 
the Senator from New York. 

I worked closely with him on legisla- 
tion, and I-have always noted his great 
ability and legislative talent in serving 
not only the people of his State, but also 
the Senate of the United States. 

Mr. President, other Senators joined 

the Senator from Texas [Mr. Yarsor- 
oven] in handling this bill. Their names 
have been mentioned, but I want to re- 
peat them and associate myself with the 
remarks that have already been made 
with respect to them. I refer to the Sen- 
ator from Vermont [Mr. Proury], the 
Senator from Colorado [Mr. Dominick], 
the Senator from California [Mr. Mur- 
PHY], the Senator from Arizona [Mr. 
Fannin], and the Senator from Michigan 
(Mr. GRIFFIN]. 
Mr. President; on the Democratic side 
of ‘the aisle, although the Senator from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. CLARK] seeks to di- 
minish his contribution to the work done 
on this bill, when the bill did come before 
the full committee, he was very helpful 
to the Senator from Texas and to the 
committee in processing the bill through 
the committee. 

I want to particularly comment on the 
work of the Senator from New Jersey 
(Mr. WILLIAMS]. The Senator from New 
Jersey and I, as the Senator from Texas 
knows, disagreed on some of the agricul- 
tural proposals within the committee. 
However, the contribution that the Sena- 
tor from. New Jersey has made with re- 
gard to the whole problem of migrant 
workers in this country, and what can 
be done to improve their lot, has been a 
great contribution to the legislative 
history of the Senate. 

In connection with this bill, we were 
able to bring forth a much better bill for 
the protection of the economic and hu- 
manitarian interests of the people cov- 
ered by it because of the work of the Sen- 
ator from New Jersey [Mr. WILLIAMS]. 

The man who now sits at my left, the 
Senator from West Virginia [Mr. RAN- 
DOLPH], worked shoulder to shoulder with 
the senior Senator from Texas through- 
out our, hearings and throughout the 
markup of the bill and throughout its full 
consideration in the committee. 

I say to the people of West Virginia: 
“You owe him much for the work he has 
done in connection with this bill.” 

Some commendations have been 
spoken of John .Bruff, counsel for the 
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committee. -It is well that they have 
been spoken, 

I want to say that, with the exception 
of our late colleague, Pat McNamara, I 
have probably had a closer. working rela- 
tionship with John Bruff, the counsel of 
the Subcommittee on Labor of the Com- 
mittee on Labor and Public Welfare, 
than any Senator, and I can assure the 
Senate that in my long experience, both 
before and after my election to the Sen- 
ate, I have never worked with a better 
lawyer or an abler staff assistant. John 
Bruff is tops. 

I would remind Senators that in addi- 
tion to doing the staff work on this mini- 
mum wage bill and on the airline strike 
legislation—and he was also my counsel 
on the Emergency Board appointed by 
the President—and the poverty bill last 
year, John also handled the complex and 
controversial bill dealing with metal and 
nonmetallic mine safety, passed earlier 
this year. He likewise performed the 
staff work on the coal mine safety bill. 

He and the staff worked on railway 
labor bills over the years. He was the 
staff counsel who assisted us in all the 
railway labor legislation. 

The Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. 
PELL] has spoken very highly of his very 
great legal ability in connection with 
railroad legislation. 

He has thus had a very broad ex- 
perience with the legislative process in 
the relatively short time he has been 
with us. I wish to thank him person- 
ally for the exceptionally fine coopera- 
tion and assistance he has given me. 
He has worked nights and weekends 
when public business demanded it. Iam 
genuinely sorry that he is going to be 
with us no longer. We shall miss his 
cool-headed judgment and his sure- 
handed skill and his great legal ability. 

I wish him great success in all of his 
future endeavors. His loss to our com- 
mittee is Michigan’s gain, as he goes 
back to his home State for further dedi- 
cated public service, as he proceeds to 
involve himself in a campaign for Lieu- 
tenant Governor of his State. 

He had some very able colleagues on 
the staff committee. The general coun- 
sel of the committee, Jack Forsythe, has 
great ability. I have spoken many times 
in connection with legislation he worked 
on in the past. He was a great source of 
strength to us as we sought to meet legal 
problems. 

As the Senator from New York [Mr. 
Javits] and others have pointed out, 
Frank Cummings, the counsel for the 
minority, is an exceptionally able labor 
lawyer. I thank him and all on the 
committee for their contributions as we 
struggled along to try to bring forth the 
best bill we could: 

Mr. President, I think there has just 
been passed in the Senate of the United 
States a piece of welfare legislation for 
the workers of the country that, once it 
becomes law, will accrue to the benefit of 
the employers of the country, too, for, 
may I. say tonight that I think the same 
situation that was present when the Fair 
Labor Standards Act: was passed in the 
first bill exists now. There were those 
then that thought the economic world 
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had come to an end for the employers of 
the country that would come under the 
jurisdiction of the act. Of course, all 
their fears failed to materialize. 

We have heard in the debate today by 
very sincere men predictions of great 
losses to American industry and to the 
economy. as a whole as a result of the 
passage of this bill. 

Time, I am satisfied, will prove that 
they are wrong. Time will prove that the 
bill we have passed is going to accrue not 
only to the economic benefit of the 
workers who will be covered but also to 
the economic benefit of the country as a 
whole. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
I thank the distinguished Senator from 
Oregon for the kind remarks he has been 


making. 

I should like to have the privilege of 
associating myself with him in his re- 
marks concerning the Senator from New 
Jersey [Mr. WILLIAMS], John Bruff, and 
the others. 

Mr, President, primarily I want to say 
that when we brought this bill to the 
Senate floor, under the agreement of the 
committee, all members of the Committee 
on Labor and Public Welfare had until 
Tuesday night to file their supplemental, 
additional, or minority views. 

We in the committee worked for weeks 
and months, and we realize that these 
3 days of debate—7 hours the first day, 
8% hours the second day, and longer 
today—could not have been brought 
about without the legislative skill of the 
majority leader. This 3 days of work is 
his monument; this is his skill; this is 
his doing. 

As the so-called floor manager of the 
bill, I want to testify to how many times 
he sugggested, “Now is the time to vote,” 
suggesting what would happen on cer- 
tain amendments. His legislative knowl- 
edge and his legislative skill have brought 
about the passage of this bill within 3 
days of the time it was reported in the 
Senate. 

I think this is one of the highest trib- 
utes on one of the most controversial 
bills, one of the most far-reaching labor 
reform bills we have had in this country 
in many years. With this great legisla- 
tive know-how, his touch was soft, his 
voice was not shrill and loud, but his 
skill permeated every hour of these pro- 
ceedings. That is why we finish on Fri- 
day night of this week and not on Fri- 
day night of some week in the distant 
future. 

I thank the majority leader for his 
kindliness, his courtesies, and his firm 
suggestions throughout the 3 days of this 
debate. * 

Mr. MORSE. I wish to say to the Sen- 
ator from Texas that what he has said 
is true about every piece of major legis- 
lation that passes through the Senate, 
whether it deals with minimum wages, 
education, natural resources, taxation, or 
other subjects. Without the leadership 
of Senator MANSFIELD as our majority 
leader, I believe we would be sorely. 
bogged down time and time again. What 
were good bills as they came to the floor 
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would end up as emasculated monstrosi- 
ties, if he were not always assisting the 
Senator who sat in the chair of manager 
of the bill. 

Mr. President, I am sorry that. the 
Senator from Alabama [Mr, HILL] has 
left the Chamber, but I wish to say that 
he by all means should be included in 
my previous remarks, in appreciation for 
the great help that he once again per- 
formed, as chairman of the Committee 
on Labor and Public Welfare, making it 
possible for us to bring this bill to the 
floor of the Senate and to obtain its 
passage today. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, I 
commend John Bruff for his splendid 
service on this bill, as for other contri- 
butions he has made toward passage of 
significant legislation underpinning a 
strong society. 

I am reminded, Mr. President, of an- 
other aspect of Mr. Bruff's work for the 
Committee on Labor and Public Wel- 
fare. We remember the efforts of our 
late colleague, Pat McNamara, in behalf 
of our older citizens. He was a true 
pioneer in seeking legislative answers to 
the problems of the aged and aging. 

One of his legacies was the Older 
Americans Act, which established for the 
first time an Administration on Aging 
in the Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare. The bill creating the Older 
Americans Act of 1965 was handled by a 
Special Subcommittee in the Committee 
on Labor and Public Welfare. 

I served on that subcommittee under 
the chairmanship of Pat McNamara and 
I had opportunity to observe the superla- 
tive staff work of John Bruff. For John, 
on top of his many other duties as coun- 
sel for labor, mine safety, and poverty 
matters, also was the counsel to the Sub- 
committee on Aging. 

Likewise, Mr. President, our success 
this year in bringing small coal mines 
under the provisions of the Federal Coal 
Mine Safety Act was effectively assisted 
by our excellent legal counsel. 

I join with my colleagues in saluting 
John Bruff, a diligent staff member and 
a fine lawyer. We regret his departure. 
The people of Michigan will be compen- 
sated for our loss. 

Mr. PELL. Mr. President, may I join 
my fellow committee members in ex- 
pressing my appreciation to John Bruff, 
our labor counsel. 

As one who is not a lawyer, I have 
found my work on the Subcommittee on 
Labor greatly facilitated by being able 
to tap his great fund of knowledge and 
his splendid legal background. 

I also would like to take this oppor- 
tunity to congratulate Mr. Bruff on his 
nomination as Democratic candidate for 
Lieutenant Governor of Michigan. I 
wish him well in this race and look for- 
ward to the time when he will be pre- 
siding officer of his own State’s senate. 
And I am sure he would display the 
same good sense and judgment there 
that he has here in the U.S, Senate. Í 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, as a 
member of the Subcommittee on Labor, 
I have had occasion to work closely with 
the subcommittee counsel, John Bruff. 
He has been unfailingly diligent and 
competent. I wish particularly to call 
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attention to his work on the metal and 
nonmetallic mine safety bill which was 
passed some months ago and is now 
awaiting a conference with the other 
body. I served as acting chairman for 
that bill, and can testify to the excellent 
legal abilities of John Bruff as counsel 
to the subcommittee. I am delighted 
that his talents have been recognized by 
the Michigan Democratic Party and I 
wish him all good luck. 

Mr. KENNEDY of New York. Mr. 
President, I have served as a member of 
the Subcommittee on Labor of the Com- 
mittee on Labor and Public Welfare 
since I became a Member of this body. 
The counsel of that subcommittee during 
this period of time has been Mr. John 
Bruff. 

We have seen in this debate once again 
what a fine and able staff member he is. 
In addition to his duties as labor counsel, 
he also performed the staff work on the 
poverty bill last year. He helped us carry 
that bill through committee, floor debate, 
and conference with the House. 

I have found him always knowledge- 
able, intelligent, and ready to give the full 
measure of his time and ability. He has 
been a tower of strength. We shall miss 
him. He goes to his campaign in Mich- 
igan with our best wishes. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. 
President, I want to add my voice to those 
of my colleagues on the Labor Subcom- 
mittee in complimenting our counsel, 
John Bruff, on the first-rate job he has 
done for us, in regretting his departure 
for other endeavors and in congratulat- 
ing the Democratic Party in Michigan on 
its choice for Lieutenant Governor. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, it 
is with great pleasure that I join my col- 
leagues in saluting John Bruff, the very 
able counsel for the Senate Labor Sub- 
committee. 

The millions of Americans who will 
benefit from this historic minimum wage 
bill passed by the Senate today owe a 
debt of gratitude to the talent and energy 
of John Bruff. 

A protege of our late, beloved col- 
league, Senator Pat McNamara, John 
Bruff has earned the high respect of 
Senators on both sides of the aisle for his 
fairness and dedication. John Bruff pos- 
sesses a keen legislative mind and a 
gentlemanly manner which have served 
not only the Committee on Labor and 
Public Welfare, but the entire Senate 
very well indeed. 

I offer my congratulations to John 
Bruff for a job well done. I wish him 
well in his new venture as the Demo- 
cratic candidate for Lieutenant Gover- 
nor in Michigan. The people of Michi- 
gan are certainly fortunate in having a 
candidate for Lieutenant Governor with 
the ability, experience, and dedication of 
John Bruff. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, the 
passage of the Minimum Wage Act of 
1966 is a great achievement for the work- 
ingman of the country—it is also a sig- 
nificant achievement and testimonial to 
the senior Senator from Texas [Mr. YAR- 
BOROUGH], the manager of this bill. He 
has demonstrated a remarkable grasp of 
his subject matter—an expert in this 
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field without superior in this Chamber. 
This is the first major piece of legislation 
he has handled on the floor since he 
ascended to the chairmanship of the 
Labor Subcommittee of the Committee on 
Labor and Public Welfare. His predeces- 
sor Pat McNamara, would be proud today 
not only by the passage of this bill but by 
Senator YarsBoroucnH’s performance in 
managing this bill. The Senate has 
ample proof that it still has a chairman 
of this subcommittee with devotion and 
diligence that will serve it well: the 
workingman of the country, a chairman 
who not only has a feel for their prob- 
lems but a desire to search for a just 
solution. 

In like manner, I wish to commend the 
senior Senator from New York [Mr. 
Javits], the ranking member on the 
Labor Subcommittee as well as on the 
full Labor Committee for his able and 
articulate assistance in assisting in the 
managing of this bill. 

To the Senators from New Jersey [Mr. 
WILIAMS], from California [Mr. 
KuchzLI, from Florida [Mr. HOLLAND], 
from Louisiana [Mr. ELLENDER], from 
Vermont [Mr. Armen and Mr. Provry], 
from Ohio [Mr. Lausch, from Oregon 
Mr. Morse], from New Hampshire [Mr. 
Corron] and all members of the Com- 
mittee on Labor and Public Welfare for 
their participation and contributions 
during the consideration of this bill. 

As usual, I want to extend my thanks 
to the distinguished minority leader [Mr. 
Dirksen] for his unfailing cooperation 
in accomplishing final passage of this 
bill today. 

I hope that we shall be able to continue 
this momentum next week so that our 
Labor Day holiday will commence on 
Thursday next and will be well earned. 


AUTHORITY TO RECEIVE MESSAGES 
AND PRINT VARIOUS ROUTINE 
MATTERS 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent, since there was 
no period for the transaction of routine 
morning business today, that it be in or- 
der to lay before the Senate various 
communications and messages, and 
print in the Recorp various routine 
matters. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC, 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore laid before the Senate the following 
letters, which were referred as indicated: 
RECONVEYANCE OF CERTAIN LANDS TO THE 

ORIGINAL INDIAN GRANTORS 

A letter from the Assistant Secretary of 
the Interior, transmitting a draft of pro- 
posed legislation to authorize the Secretary 
of the Interior to reconvey to the original In- 
dian grantors or their successors lands 
donated or conveyed for a nominal consid- 
eration to Indian tribes when the land be- 
comes surplus to tribal needs (with an ac- 
companying paper); to the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs. 
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AMENDMENT OF FEDERAL VOTING ASSISTANCE 
Acr or 1955 

A letter from the Deputy Secretary of De- 

fense, transmitting a draft of proposed leg- 

islation to amend the Federal Voting Assist- 

ance Act of 1955 (5 U.S.C. 2171-2196) (with 

an accompanying paper); to the Committee 
on Rules and Administration. 


PETITION 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore laid before the Senate a letter, in 
the nature of a petition, from the execu- 
tive vice president, American Land Title 
Association, Washington, D.C., in reply 
to a report of the Comptroller General of 
the United States relating to the pur- 
chase of title insurance on properties 
acquired in the State of Florida under 
the loan guaranty program of the Vet- 
erans’ Administration, which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Government 
Operations. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


The following reports of committees 
were submitted: 

By Mr. TYDINGS, from the Committee on 
the District of Columbia, without amend- 
ment: 

H.R. 13558. An act to provide for regula- 
tion of the professional practice of certified 
public accountants in the District of Colum- 
bia, including the examination, licensure, 
registration of certified public accountants, 
and for other purposes (Rept. No. 1535); 
and 

H.R. 15858. An act to amend section 6 of 
the District of Columbia Redevelopment Act 
of 1945, to authorize early land acquisition 
for the purpose of acquiring a site for a re- 
placement of Shaw Junior High School 
(Rept. No. 1536). 

By Mr. TYDINGS, from the Committee on 
the District of Columbia, with an amend- 
ment: 

S. 1713. A bill to strengthen the Motor 
Vehicle Safety Responsibility Act of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia; (Rept. No. 1533). 

By Mr. MONRONEY, from the Committee 
on Post Office and Civil Service, with amend- 
ments: 

H.R. 14904. An act to revise postal rates 
on certain fourth-class mail, and for other 
purposes; (Rept. No. 1534). 


AMENDMENT OF FIRE AND CASU- 
ALTY ACT AND THE MOTOR VEHI- 
CLE SAFETY RESPONSIBILITY ACT 
OF THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA— 
REPORT OF A COMMITTEE—IN- 
DIVIDUAL VIEWS (S. REPT. NO. 
1532) 


Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, from 
the Committee on the District of Colum- 
bia, I report favorably, without amend- 
ment, the bill (H.R. 9918) to amend the 
Fire and Casualty Act and the Motor 
Vehicle Safety Responsibility Act of the 
District of Columbia, and I submit a re- 
port thereon. I ask unanimous consent 
that the report be printed together with 
the individual views of the Senator from 
Vermont [Mr. Provuty], the Senator 
from Colorado [Mr. Dominick], and the 
Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. Mc- 
INTYRE]. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The re- 
port will be received and the bill will 
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be placed on the calendar; and, without 
objection, the report will be printed, as 
requested by the Senator from Maryland. 


BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION 
INTRODUCED 


Bills and a joint resolution were in- 
troduced, read the first time, and, by 
unanimous consent, the second time, and 
referred, as follows: 

By Mr. MONDALE (for himself, Mr. 
Burpick, Mr. Doveras, and Mr. 
NELSON) : 

S. 3769. A bill to amend the Federal Water 
Pollution Control Act in order to authorize 
comprehensive pilot programs in lake pol- 
lution prevention and control; to the Com- 
mittee on Public Works. 

(See the remarks of Mr. MonpaLE when he 
introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. TOWER: 

S.3770. A bill to amend the provisions of 
law relating to the planting of crops on 
acreage diverted under the cotton, wheat, and 
feed grains program; to the Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry. 

S. 3771. A bill to amend the Universal Mili- 
tary Training and Service Act, as amended, 
so as to authorize the Director of the Selec- 
tive Service to pay colleges, universities, 
and similar institutions a fee for the prepa- 
ration and submission of reports regarding 
the enrollment, attendance, or standing of 
persons who may be deferred from military 
service as students, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Armed Services. 

8.3772. A bill to protect the morale and 
efficiency of members of the Armed Forces 
by prohibiting the making of certain 
threatening and abusive communications to 
members of such forces or their families, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Tower when he 
introduced the above bills, which appear 
under separate headings.) 

By Mr. RIBICOFF: 

8.3773. A bill to provide Federal leader- 
ship and grants to the States for developing 
and implementing State programs for youth 
camp safety standards; to the Committee on 
Labor and Public Welfare. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Risicorr when he 
introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. SCOTT: 

S. 3774. A bill to amend the act incorpo- 
rating the American Legion so as to redefine 
eligibility for membership therein, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Scorr when he 
introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. SPARKMAN: 

S. 3775. A bill to amend the Internal Reve- 
nue Code of 1954 to include certain trans- 
portation expenses of ministers as trade or 
business expenses; to the Committee on 
Finance. 

By Mr. MILLER: 

S. 3776. A bill to amend the Internal Reve- 
nue Code to permit a deduction for expenses 
of preventing destruction of trees from dis- 
ease or infestation and of removing infected 
or infested trees; to the Committee on 
Finance. 

(See the remarks of Mr. MILLER when he 
introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. PELL: 

S.3777. A bill to amend the Railroad Re- 
tirement Act of 1937 and the Railroad Retire- 
ment Tax Act, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Labor and Public Welfare. 
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(See the remarks of Mr. PELL when he in- 
troduced the above bill, which appear under 
@ separate heading.) 

By Mr. GRIFFIN: 

S. 3778. A bill to amend the Internal Reve- 
nue Code of 1954 to allow a deduction from 
gross income for theft losses sustained by 
individuals, for amounts paid to protect 
against theft, and for medical expenses 
caused by criminal conduct; to the Commit- 
tee on Finance. 

(See the remarks of Mr. GRIFFIN when he 
introduced the above bill, which appear un- 
der a separate heading.) 

By Mr. ERVIN (for himself, Mr. FONG, 
Mr. Baym, Mr. Hruska, Mr. 
SMATHERS, Mr. BURDICK, Mr. TyDINGS, 
Mr. DIRKSEN, Mr. RANDOLPH, Mr. 
BIBLE, Mr. Russert of South Caro- 
lina, Mr. MCCARTHY, Mr. BENNETT, 
Mr. Fannin, Mr. Younc of Ohio, 
Mr, YARBOROUGH, Mr. BYRD of Vir- 
ginia, Mr. BARTLETT, Mr. MUNDT, Mr. 
THuRMOND, Mr. MclInryre, Mr. 
SPARKMAN, Mr. CANNON, Mr. MILLER, 
Mr. Sumpson, Mr. JorDAN of North 
Carolina, Mr, ALLOTT, Mr. MUSKIE, 
Mr. INOUYE, Mr. SALTONSTALL, Mr. 
WILLIAMS of New Jersey, Mr. TOWER, 
Mr. Proutry, Mr. BREWSTER, and Mr. 
GRIFFIN) : 

S. 3779. A bill to protect the employees of 
the executive branch of the U.S. Government 
in the enjoyment of their constitutional 
rights and to prevent unwarranted govern- 
mental invasions of their privacy; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Ervin when he 
introduced the above bill, which appear un- 
der a separate heading.) 

By Mrs. NEUBERGER (for herself, Mr. 
CHURCH, Mr. CLARK, Mr. DOUGLAS, 
Mr. GRUENING, Mr. METCALF, Mr. 
Morse, and Mr. NELSON) : 

S.J. Res. 189. Joint resolution to provide for 
a study of the impact of overhead electric 
transmission lines and towers upon scenic 
assets, zoning and community planning, 
property values, and real estate revenues; to 
the Committee on Commerce. 

(See the remarks of Mrs. NEUBERGER when 
she introduced the above joint resolution, 
which appear under a separate heading.) 


AUTHORIZING GROWING OF CER- 
TAIN CROPS ON DIVERTED ACRE- 
AGE 


Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, I intro- 
duce a bill today which would authorize 
the planting of certain crops on acreage 
diverted under the cotton, wheat, and 
feed grains program, with no reduction 
of payments to farmers enrolled in this 
program. 

Under present law, the Secretary of 
Agriculture may make payments, not to 
exceed 50 percent of the rate which would 
be paid if no crops were grown, to owners 
who plant certain specified crops on di- 
verted acreage. 

My bill would permit full payments if 
the following crops are grown: guar, 
sesame, safflower, sunflower, castor beans, 
mustard seed, crambe, plantago ovato, 
and flaxseed. None of these crops are in 
surplus, and most are, in fact, in short 
supply. 

Mr. President, the bill I introduce 
would make it possible for farmers to 
produce these low-income crops which 
are never in great supply and which can- 
not now be grown on diverted acreage 
without a net loss of at least 50 percent 
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in payments under the program as it 
now exists. 

Testimony has been taken in the House 
that guar, for instance, enriches the soil 
through contribution of nitrogen, leaving 
the stalks and leaves to be plowed under 
for organic contributions. 

Guar beans provide some cash income; 
however, this income usually does not 
greatly exceed the cost of producing and 
harvesting the crop. 

In an appearance before the House 
Agriculture Committee, State Senator 
George Moffett, of Vernon, Tex., testified 
that until 10 years ago there was no 
worthwhile market for the crop, but that 
a number of commercial uses have since 
presented themselves, and we are now 
importing about 10 times as much guar 
as we grow in the United States. Obvi- 
ously, if farmers were permitted to grow 
crops such as guar and still receive di- 
version payments, there would be a wel- 
come effect on our balance-of-payments 
situation, since our imports of this 
product alone now amount to about 
80,000 tons annually. 

And additional processing facilities 
will likely be built with a beneficial effect 
on local employment and economies. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
bill will be received and appropriately 
referred. 

The bill (S. 3770) to amend the pro- 
visions of law relating to the planting of 
crops on acreage diverted under the cot- 
ton, wheat, and feed grains program, in- 
troduced by Mr. Tower, was received, 
read twice by its title, and referred to the 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 


SELECTIVE SERVICE ACT AMEND- 
MENT 


Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, our 
institutions of higher learning make in- 
valuable contributions to American so- 
ciety. They produce most of the pro- 
fessional and highly trained specialists 
demanded by the economy, as well as the 
educated leaders and citizens—the think- 
ing men and women so necessary in a 
society as complex and rapidly changing 
as ours. But the universities and col- 
leges of this country are in an extremely 
eritical financial position. Each year 
they are confronted with an increasing 
flood of hopeful applicants and with the 
accompanying needs for more buildings, 
more teachers, and more and better 
equipment. Because we in Congress 
realize how vital our colleges and uni- 
versities are to the continued growth and 
internal strength of the American Re- 
public, we enacted legislation last ses- 
sion to help alleviate some of their finan- 
cial problems. 

The Higher Education Act of 1965 was 
truly a monumental legislative enact- 
ment, receiving overwhelming support 
from both parties. It is most unfor- 
tunate, therefore, that circumstances ex- 
ist which are chipping away at the great 
potential effectiveness of this law and our 
other efforts to strengthen our colleges 
and universities. It is, in fact, inconsist- 
ent to enact legislation assisting the in- 
stitutions and then to allow federally im- 
posed administrative burdens to divert 
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the time and efforts of college personnel. 
In a sense we are giving financial aid to 
the colleges and universities and then 
taking part of it back in the form of ad- 
ministrative requests and requirements. 

We recognized this inconsistency in 
the case of the national defense student 
loan program, Last session we amended 
the program to allow the institutions to 
use a percentage of their NDEA student 
loan funds for routine expenses incurred 
in administering the program. When 
this amendment is implemented it will 
relieve many of our institutions of what 
has been a significant expense. 

There are several other areas, how- 
ever, in which a heavy load of adminis- 
trative responsibility has been placed on 
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Federal law or policy. One such area is 
the 1965 Social Security Amendment 
which allows the unmarried child of a 
person receiving old-age or disability 
benefits or of a person who has died, to 
receive benefits until he reaches the age 
of 22 if he is a full-time student. Univer- 
sities have the administration costs now 
for handling correspondence with the So- 
cial Security Administration verifying 
student enrollment. 

There are other areas in which the 
schools simply do not have the personnel 
available to handle the multitude of Fed- 
eral requests. The Veterans’ Readjust- 
ment Act of 1966 commonly referred to 
as the cold war GI bill, while a just act 
of restitution to the men who have and 
are defending their country, also imposes 
substantial administrative demands on 
the institutions of learning. When Con- 
gress passed the Korean Gl bill in 1952, 
it learned a valuable lesson from the pre- 
vious GI bill. Under the Korean GI bill, 
instead of paying tuition directly to the 
institutions as was done after World War 
II, Congress authorized assistance allow- 
ances payable to the veteran himself. 
At the same time, the educational in- 
stitutions were required to certify the 
veteran’s enrollment and attendance, In 
recompense for this obligation, the in- 
stitutions were paid $1 per veteran per 
month. 

The new veterans legislation does not 
authorize compensation to the institu- 
tions, although they are still required to 
make reports to the Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration. And the costs to the institutions 
of handling these administrative details 
are assuming what one university official 
calls “staggering proportions.” 

Today, Mr. President, I am introduc- 
ing legislation which will rectify what 
could be a most unjustly imposed work- 
load on the colleges by reinstituting the 
$1 per veteran per month provision and 
by reimbursing the schools for other bur- 
dens they bear as a result of the Selective 
Service System. 

The schools have never received any 

-kind of reimbursement for the costs of 
certifications and other information 
which they have been requested to send 
to the local draft boards. Now, with the 
number of our young men attending col- 
lege climbing steadily, this has become 
quite a burden. For example, one Texas 
university estimates that the cost of han- 
dling one draft certification is approxi- 
mately $2 and that a university handles 
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about 1,300 certifications per thousand 
male students. In order to meet the de- 
mand for certifications, universities and 
colleges are forced to employ staff mem- 
bers for the sole purpose of processing 
requests of students and local draft 
boards for information. 

These requests arise when a student 
seeking a 2-S deferment asks the college 
or university of his choice to inform his 
local draft board of his acceptance to 
the school and then later of his enroll- 
ment there. After these two certifica- 
tions are filed, the draft board then re- 
quests that the schools inform them if 
a 2-8 deferee fails to make satisfactory 
progress toward a degree or drops out of 
that school. 

In addition, following the revision of 
Selective Service guidelines last spring, 
the colleges and universities have an- 
other item of information to supply to the 
local boards and that is the rank of the 
student in his class. As long as the 
schools are requested to supply draft cer- 
tifications and other information to in- 
sure that such information be as accurate 
and reliable as possible, it is impossible 
to do so without the necessary personnel. 

Mr. President, the legislation I am in- 
troducing today will enable the schools 
to hire the personnel they need to meet 
Selective Service requests and to fulfill 
their administrative requirements of the 
cold war GI bill. I feel certain that most 
of the colleges and universities across the 
country are experiencing the pinch which 
these requirements are causing. I 
strongly suggest that my fellow Members 
of the Senate consider the fairness of the 
bill I am introducing and the pressing 
needs of the institutions in their own 
States. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be received and appropriately re- 
ferred. 

The bill (S. 3771) to amend the Uni- 
versal Military Training and Service Act, 
as amended, so as to authorize the Direc- 
tor of the Selective Service to pay col- 
leges, universities, and similar institu- 
tions a fee for the preparation and sub- 
mission of reports regarding the enroll- 
ment, attendance, or standing of persons 
who may be deferred from military serv- 
ice as students, and for other purposes, 
introduced by Mr. Tower, was received, 
read twice by its title, and referred to 
the Committee on Armed Services. 


TELEPHONE HARASSMENT OF MIL- 
ITARY CONNECTED PERSONS 


Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, it has 
been my misfortune to discover that cer- 
tain persons who do not support their 
country’s action in Vietnam have em- 
barked upon a particularly vicious cam- 
paign to harass relatives and depend- 
ents of servicemen in Vietnam. 

The victim—almost invariably a 
woman—is called on the telephone and 
threatened with physical harm, violence, 
or generally verbally abused because she 
has a husband, son, grandson, brother, 
or other close relative serving in Vietnam. 
The callers almost never call men, and 
never seek to meet their victims face to 
face; the telephone saves them that. 
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If the tactic is new—and I am not even 
sure it is new—it is simply a variation 
on the many schemes hatched during 
time of war to lower the morale of our 
fighting men. It is assumed the civilian 
parties involved will communicate the 
incidents to the servicemen who will then 
feel that Americans in general do not 
support our involvement. So, he as- 
sumes, why should he strive in the serv- 
ice of an unsupported war. 

Nothing of course could be further 
from the truth. The actions of Vietnicks 
of today who engaged in such despicable 
tactics as telephone harassment are not 
indicative of the mood of this country. 

It is for this reason that I introduce 
today a bill which is a companion to 
H.R. 14471, introduced by Representa- 
tive RoupesusH. The legislation calls 
for a fine of not more than $10,000, or 
imprisonment not more than 15 years, 
or both, for persons threatening with 
physical harm or subjecting to abuse 
members of the Armed Forces or their 
families during time of war or when our 
Armed Forces are engaged in military 
operations. 

There seems to be evidence that the 
campaign is well organized and I do 
not believe that the maximum penalties 
prescribed by the bill are too harsh for 
such cowardly acts committed for trea- 
sonous purposes. 

With new electronic call-tracing 
equipment it is possible now to take 
defensive actions to break up such or- 
ganized activities. The law I propose 
would make it possible to prosecute of- 
fenders who are caught engaging in har- 
assment activities. 

In this regard, Mr. President, I ask 
that the text of an editorial which ap- 
peared in the Dallas Morning News on 
August 17 be included at this point in 
the RECORD. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be received and appropriately re- 
ferred; and, without objection, the edi- 
torial will be printed in the RECORD. 

The bill (S. 3772) to protect the mo- 
rale and efficiency of members of the 
Armed Forces by prohibiting the making 
of certain threatening and abusive com- 
munications to members of such forces 
or their families, and for other purposes, 
introduced by Mr. Tower, was received, 
read twice by its title, and referred to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

The editorial, presented by Mr. Tower, 
is as follows: 

TELEPHONE TERROR 

The leader of the US. air strikes on 
Hanoi and Haiphong recently reported that 
his mother back in Detroit has received a 
series of harassing calls from Vietniks. 

Cmdr. Frederick F. Palmer said, “I have 
been annoyed that my mother has received 
telephone calls. She is a gentle person. 
These are not gentle people that make these 
.. calls. I think it’s interesting to note 
they call women. ‘They don’t call men.” 

The commander’s restraint is remarkable, 
for the idea of leftists’ using telephone abuse 
as a weapon of terror against servicemen’s 
dependents drives most Americans into a 
fury. This cowardly practice is one that 
has been allowed to go on long enough. 

The well-organized campaign to harass 
and terrorize Viet Nam dependents must 
be stopped. With new electronic call-trac- 
ing equipment, the means for breaking up 
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the terrorist rings are at hand. The new 
weapons should be used and the guilty 
should be caught and dealt with as severely 
as the law allows. t 

The servicemen in Viet Nam are acting un- 
der the orders of the federal government to 
protect the freedom of the American peo- 
ple. If the federal government lags in pro- 
tecting the servicemen’s families in turn, 
the American people have the duty to call 
it to the task. A 


YOUTH CAMP SAFETY BILL OF 1966 


Mr. RIBICOFF, Mr. President, I in- 
troduce for appropriate reference, the 
youth camp safety bill of 1966. 

The bill has the following objectives: 

First. Publication of Federal standards 
for youth camp safety developed by the 
Secretary of HEW, after consultation 
with representatives of the States and 
private specialists and professional or- 
ganizations concerned with youth camp 
safety. $ 

Second. Implementation and enforce- 
ment of the Federal standards volun- 
tarily by the States, and inspection for 
compliance by the States. 

Third. Compliance with Federal 
standards to be certified by the States, 
with publicizing of compliance encour- 
aged in advertising and promotion of 
qualifying camps. 

Fourth. Grants available during a 
period of up to 5 years to assist par- 
ticipating States in developing and carry- 
ing out compliance and inspection pro- 
grams. 

Fifth. In addition, the bill would re- 
quire an annual report from the Secre- 
tary, which would have as its chief func- 
tion a brief recounting of the degree of 
coverage of the program, the problems 
encountered, and recommendations: for 
dealing with such problems. Such re- 
ports are informative to those having 
legislative oversight and often are bene- 
ficial to the executives responsible in 
that they require a comprehensive eval- 
uation which often produces useful in- 
sights. 

Last year the 15-year-old son of one 
of my constituents died in a canoeing ac- 
cident which took place while he was 
away at summer camp. Since litigation 
is pending, I do not wish to comment on 
details of this specific case, but after in- 
quiring into this and related matters, I 
have concluded that the broad general 
area of youth camp safety merits our 
careful consideration. 

Each summer about 5 million children 
attend approximately 11,000 day or resi- 
dent camps. In a few States there ap- 
pear to be excellent comprehensive safety 
and health standards safeguarding the 
well-being of these children. In a con- 
siderable number of other States, there 
are good regulations which provide for 
safety standards in a number of key 
areas such as sanitation, building and 
site safety, and in health care. But in 
most cases comprehensive State regu- 
lations which cover all relevant aspects 
are lacking. Organizations such as the 
American Red Cross, the National Safety 
Council, and the American Camping As- 


sociation have been among the leaders in 
expect that these steps will revolutionize 


providing guidance and training and in 
aiding in the development of safe stand- 
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-ards for camping. It has been estimated, 


however, that only about 40 to 50 percent 
of all camps meet the standards of the 
American Camping Association. While 
other organizations set safety standards 
also, it appears that the American Camp- 
ing Association standards are the most 
rigorous and are more comprehensive 
than most State laws. Since several 
thousand camps do comply with these 
standards, though, it appears that the 
standards are both realistic and attain- 


able. 


The barefoot boy with cheek of tan 
deserves summer camps that are up to 
modern safety standards—as well as 
schools. Safety should not be abandoned 
when the leaves turn green. The tragedy 
is that parents who demand the best for 
their children in the winter often get 
carried away by pictures of the scenery 
in summer and tolerate lax safety stand- 
ards. 

In a great many instances, parents 
send children to camps trusting that “the 
authorities” will see to the safety of their 
children through enforcing appropriate 
regulations. But in all too many cases, 
such regulations do not exist. A camp 
may have excellent sanitation and fine 
buildings, but poorly defined and slip- 
shod methods of personnel selection 
which may result in ineffective super- 
vision of the young people attending the 
camp. Or personnel selection may be 
handled very carefully, but with inade- 
quate attention given to health records 
and food sanitation. 

We are not suggesting, of course, that 
camps for youth be so regulated that we 
will end up with camps. that have lux- 
ury motel standards. We are proposing 
Federal leadership and stimulation so 
that the high standards evolved over the 
years by several of the voluntary and 
professional organizations active in this 
field can be applied. Indeed, the stand- 
ards could be developed even further for 
the benefit of a great many more chil- 
dren—hopefully, the majority of those 
attending youth camps. 

We are very deliberately choosing an 
approach to this problem which will 
meet the objectives of improved safety, 
but will allow maximum variety among 
the States and not remove all sponta- 
neity or natural freedom from the camp 
environment. 

In the only recent comprehensive 
study of the operation of youth camps, 
Dr. John J. Kirk in 1963 found at that 
time that 15 States had no regulations 
covering camping, and the camping reg- 
ulations of 17 other States required 
modification, improvement, or addition 
to measure up to Kirk’s criteria of ade- 
quacy—and it should be noted that these 
criteria do not seem, upon examination, 
to be unrealistic or too stringent. 

In view of these circumstances, it ap- 
pears essential that we take steps to lead 


and assist the States in assuring safer 


camping conditions for the many mil- 
lions of children affected. The assump- 
tion by parents that their children are 
going into reasonably safe surroundings 
should be justified. 

Quite frankly, Mr. President, I do not 


the youth camping industry. I believe 
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that many camps in most States probably 
would qualify now or with very little im- 
provement meet the standards which 
the Secretary would develop under this 
act, But in States which move to take 
advantage of this program those camps 
which fall far short would have some 
specific guidelines to assist them to 
qualify. And those which fall far short 
and do not intend to improve should, in 
the public interest, be forced to cease 
exploiting children for their livelihood. 

We have an unusual opportunity here 
to affect. positively the lives of many 
children at a relatively modest cost. We 
envision that the objectives of the pro- 
gram can be achieved within a period 
of 6 years and that the grants portion 
of the program need not continue in- 
definitely. 

Mr. President, I urge favorable con- 
sideration of the youth camp safety 
bill of 1966. 

I ask unanimous consent that the bill 
and the accompanying section-by-sec- 
tion explanation of the bill be printed 
in the Recorp at this point. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
bill will be received and appropriately 
referred; and, without objection, the bill 
and section-by-section analysis will be 
printed in the RECORD. 

The bill (S. 3773) to provide Federal 
leadership and grants to the States for 
developing and implementing State pro- 
grams for youth camp safety standards, 
introduced by Mr. Rxsicorr, was re- 
ceived, read twice by its title, referred to 
the Committee on Labor and Public Wel- 
fare, and ordered to be printed in the 
RecorD, as follows: 

S. 3773 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That this Act 
may be cited as the “Youth Camp Safety 
Act of 1966,” 

STATEMENT OF PURPOSE 

Sec. 2. It is the purpose of this Act to pro- 
tect and safeguard the health and well 
being of the youth of the Nation attending 
day camps and resident camps by providing 
for establishment of Federal standards for 
safe operation of youth camps, and to provide 
Federal assistance and leadership to the 
States in developing programs for imple- 
menting safety standards for youth camps. 

DEFINITION 

Sec. 3. As used in this Act 

(a) The term “youth camp” means any 
parcel or parcels of land having the general 
characteristics and features of a camp as the 
term is generally understood, used wholly or 
in part for recreational or instructional pur- 
poses and accommodating for profit or under 
philanthropic or charitable auspices five or 
more children under eighteen years of age, 
apart from their relatives, parents, or legal 
guardians for a period of, or portions of, 
five days or more, and includes a site that is 
operated as a day camp or as a resident camp. 

(b) The term “person” means any indi- 
vidual, partnership, corporation, association 
or other form of business enterprises. 

(c) The term “safety standards“ means 
criteria directed toward safe operation of 
youth camps, in such areas as—but. not 
limited to—personnel qualifications for direc- 
tor and staff; ratio of staff to campers; sani- 
tation and public health; personal health, 
first aid and medical services; food handling, 
mass feeding and cleanliness; water supply 

‘and waste disposal; water safety including 
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use of lakes and rivers, swimming and boat- 
ing equipment and practices; vehicle condi- 
tion and operation; building and site design; 
equipment; and condition and density of use. 

(d) The term “Secretary” means the Sec- 
retary of Health, Education, and Welfare. 

(e) The term “State” includes each of the 
several States and the District of Columbia. 


GRANTS TO STATES FOR YOUTH CAMP SAFETY 
STANDARDS 


Src. 4. From sums appropriated pursuant 
to section 11 of this Act, but not to exceed 
$2,500,000 of such appropriation for any fiscal 
year, the Secretary is authorized to make 
grants to States which have State plans ap- 
proved by him under section 6 to pay up to 
50 per centum of the cost of developing and 
administering State programs for youth 
camp safety standards. 

Sec. 5. In developing Federal standards for 
youth camps, the Secretary shall: 

(a) consider existing State regulations and 
standards, and standards developed by pri- 
vate organizations, applicable to youth camp 
safety. 

(b) establish and publish youth camp 
safety standards within one year after en- 
actment of the Act, after consultation with 
State officials and with representatives of 
appropriate private and public organizations 
after hearings and notification published in 
the Federal Register. 

(c) authorize and encourage camps cer- 
tified by the States as complying with the 
published Federal youth camp standards to 
advertise their compliance and certification. 

STATE PLANS 

Sec. 6. (a) Any State desiring to partici- 
pate in the grant program under this Act, 
shall designate or create an appropriate State 
agency for the purpose of this section, and 
submit, through such State agency a State 
plan which shall— 

(1) set forth a program for State super- 
vised inspection of, and certification of 
compliance with, safety standards developed 
under the provisions of sections 5 and 9(a) 
of this Act, at youth camps located in such 
State; 

(2) provide assurances that the State will 
accept and apply such minimum youth camp 
safety standards as the Secretary shall by 
regulation prescribe; 

(3) provide for the administration of such 
plan by such State agency; 

(4) provide that such State agency will 
make such reports in such form and contain- 
ing such information as the Secretary may 
reasonably require; 

(5) provide assurance that the State will 
pay from non-Federal sources the remaining 
cost of such program; and 

(6) provide such fiscal control and fund 
accounting procedures as may be necessary to 
assure proper disbursement of and account- 
ing of funds received under this Act. 

(b) Any State desiring to enable youth 
camps in the State to advertise compliance 
with Federal youth camp standards, but 
which does not wish to participate in the 
grant programs under this Act, shall desig- 
nate or create an appropriate State agency 
for the purpose of this section, and submit, 
through such State agency a State plan 
which shall accomplish the steps specified in 
(a) (1) through (3) of this Section, and 
which provides for availability of informa- 
tion so that the Secretary may be assured of 
compliance with the standards. 

(c) The Secretary shall not finally dis- 
approve any State plan submitted under this 
Act or any modification thereof, without 
first affording such State agency reasonable 
notice and opportunity for a hearing. 


DETERMINATION OF FEDERAL SHARE; PAYMENT 

Sec. 7. (a) The Secretary shall determine 
the amount of the Federal share of the cost 
of programs approved by him under section 
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6 based upon the funds appropriated there- 
for pursuant to section 10 for that fiscal year 
and upon the number of participating 
States; except that no State may receive a 
grant under this Act for any fiscal year in 
excess of $50,000. 

(b) Payments to a State under this Act 
may be made in installments and in ad- 
vance or by way of reimbursement with 
necessary adjustments on account of over- 
payments or underpayments. 


OPERATION OF STATE PLANS; HEARINGS AND 
JUDICIAL REVIEW 


Src. 8. (a) Whenever the Secretary after 
reasonable notice and opportunity for hear- 
ing to the State agency administering a State 
plan approved under this Act, finds that— 

(1) the State plan has been so changed 
that it no longer complies with the provi- 
sions of section 6, or 

(2) in the administration of the plan 
there is a failure to comply substantially 
with any such provision, 


the Secretary shall notify such State agency 
that no further payments will be made to 
the State under this Act (or in his discre- 
tion, that further payments to the State will 
be limited to programs or portions of the 
State plan not affected by such failure), 
until he is satisfied that there will no longer 
be any failure to comply. Until he is so 
satisfied, no further payments may be made 
to such State under this Act (or payments 
shall be limited to programs or portions of 
the State plan not affected by such failure). 

(b) A State agency dissatisfied with a final 
action of the Secretary under section 6 or 
subsection (a) of this section may appeal to 
the United States court of appeals for the 
circuit in which the State is located, by filing 
a petition with such court within sixty days 
after such final action. A copy of the peti- 
tion shall be forthwith transmitted by the 
clerk of the court to the Secretary or any 
officer designated by him for that purpose. 
The Secretary thereupon shall file in the 
court the record of the proceedings on which 
he based his action, as provided in section 
2112 of title 28, United States Code. Upon 
the filing of such petition, the court shall 
have jurisdiction to affirm the action of the 
Secretary or to set it aside, in whole or in 
part, temporarily or permanently, but until 
the filing of the record, the Secretary may 
modify or set aside his order. The findings 
of the Secretary as to the facts, if supported 
by substantial evidence, shall be conclusive, 
but the court, for good cause shown, may 
remand the case to the Secretary to take 
further evidence, and the Secretary may 
thereupon make new or modified findings of 
fact and may modify his previous action, and 
shall file in the court the record of the 
further proceedings. Such new or modi- 
fied findings of fact shall likewise be con- 
clusive if supported by substantial evidence. 
The judgment of the court affirming or set- 
ting aside, in whole or in part, any action 
of the Secretary shall be final, subject to 
review by the Supreme Court of the United 
States upon certiorari or certification as pro- 
vided in section 1254 of title 28, United 
States Code. The commencement of pro- 
ceedings under this subsection shall not, un- 
less so specifically ordered by the court oper- 
ate as a stay of the Secretary’s action. 


ADVISORY COUNCIL ON YOUTH CAMP SAFETY 


Sec. 9. (a) The shall establish 
in the Department of Health, Education and 
Welfare an Advisory Council on Youth Camp 
Safety to advise and consult on policy mat- 
ters relating to youth camp safety, particu- 
larly the promulgation of youth camp safety 
standards. The Council shall consist of the 
Secretary, who shall be chairman, and 
twelve members appointed by him, without 
regard to the civil service laws, from persons 
who are specially qualified by experience and 
competence to render such service. 
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(b) The Secretary may appoint such spe- 
cial advisory and technical experts and con- 
sultants as may be necessary in carrying out 
the functions of the Council. 

(c) Members of the Advisory Council, while 
serving on business of the Advisory Coun- 
cil, shall receive compensation at a rate to 
be fixed by the Secretary, but not exceeding 
$100 per day, including travel time; and, 
while so serving away from their homes or 
Tegular places of business, they may be al- 
lowed travel expenses, including per diem in 
lieu of subsistence, as authorized by section 
5 of the Administrative Expenses Act of 1946 
(5 U.S.C. 73b-2) for persons in the Gov- 
ernment service employed intermittently. 


ADMINISTRATION 


Sec. 10. (a) The Secretary shall prepare 
and submit to the President for transmittal 
to the Congress at least once in each fiscal 
year a comprehensive and detailed report 
on the administration of this Act. 

(b) The Secretary is authorized to request 
directly from any department or agency of 
the Federal Government information, sug- 
gestions, estimates, and statistics needed to 
carry out his functions under this Act; and 
such department or agency is authorized to 
furnish such information, suggestions, esti- 
mates, and statistics directly to the Secretary. 


AUTHORIZATION 


Sec. 11. There are authorized to be ap- 
propriated to carry out the provisions of this 
Act the sum of $3,000,000 for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1967, and for each of the 
five succeeding fiscal years. 


The section-by-section analysis, pre- 
sented by Mr. Rretcorr, is as follows: 


SECTION-BY-SECTION ANALYSIS OF YOUTH 
Camp SAFETY BILL 


Section 1: Title. 

Section 2: States the purpose, to provide 
for establishment of Federal standards for 
safe operation of youth camps, and to pro- 
vide Federal leadership and financial assis- 
tance to the States in developing programs 
for implementing the standards. 

Section 3: Contains definitions, including 
defining the broad scope of youth camp 
standards covering personnel qualifications, 
sanitation, buildings and equipment, water 
safety, and other considerations. Specifies 
that in this Act, “the Secretary” is the Sec- 
retary of Health, Education and Welfare. 

Section 4: Authorizes the Secretary to pro- 
vide grants to States which have approved 
plans for carrying out the standards, of up to 
50% of the cost of developing and admin- 
istering youth camp safety programs, 

Section 5: Provides that, after consulting 
with State and private specialists and consid- 
eration of State and private standards, the 
Secretary shall establish youth camp safety 
standards within one year of enactment of 
this Act. This section provides also that 
camps certified by States as complying with 
the standards may advertise this compliance 
and are encouraged to do so. 

Section 6: Provides that States wishing to 
participate in the grants program shall adopt 
a State plan and program applying the Fed- 
eral youth camp safety standards and pro- 
viding for their implementation and enforce- 
ment by the State. The Section requires 
appropriate fiscal controls and accounting, 
and stipulates that non-Federal funds must 
be used for the State's portion of State pro- 

The Section provides that a State which 
does not wish to participate in the grants 
program but which wishes to certify its com- 
pliance with Federal standards may qualify 
to do so by adopting a plan and program 
for applying the standards and providing for 
their implementation and enforcement by 
the State. The designated State agency is 
to provide reasonable information and re- 
Ports to the Secretary. 
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The Section requires that the Secretary 
provide reasonable notice and opportunity for 
hearing before disapproving any State plan 
submitted under this Act, 

Section 7: Provides for the Secretary to 
determine the appropriate Federal share of 
the cost of State programs, provides that no 
more than $50,000 per year per State may be 
contributed by the Federal government, and 
the payments may be made in advance, as 
reimbursement, or in installments. 

Section 8: This section provides that after 
reasonable notice and opportunity for a hear- 
ing if the Secretary finds that Federal stand- 
ards are not being met, he may withhold 
from a State payments made under this Act 
to the State, or may in his discretion make 
payments for complying portions of programs 
and withhold payments for non-complying 
portions. 

Also in this section, procedures are speci- 
fied for taking an appeal by a State or its 
agency from a final action of the Secretary. 
Appeals are to be taken to the U. S. Court 
of Appeals in which the State is located, by 
petition within sixty days of the Secretary's 
final action. Procedures are given for con- 
sideration of the record, for modification of 
the Secretary's order, and for taking of fur- 
ther evidence. Judgment of the Court of 
Appeals may be reviewed by the Supreme 
Court of the United States. 

Section 9: Provides for an Advisory Council 
on Youth Camp Safety, made up of 12 par- 
ticularly well-qualified persons who shall ad- 
vise and consult on policy matters related 
to youth camp safety, particularly the pro- 
mulgation of youth camp safety standards. 
The Secretary is authorized also to appoint 
such other advisory or technical specialists 
as necessary to carry out the functions of the 
Council. 

Section 10: Requires that the Secretary 
prepare an annual report on the administra- 
tion of the Act, and provides for interagency 
coordination and cooperation. 

Section 11: Authorizes $3 million per year 
for the first year and five succeeding years 
thereafter, 


EXTENSION OF AMERICAN LEGION 
MEMBERSHIP TO VIETNAM VET- 
ERANS 


Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, I intro- 
duce, for appropriate reference, a bill 
to amend the Federal charter of the 
American Legion to extend Legion mem- 
5 to veterans of the Vietnam con- 

et. 

The members of the American Legion 
have a long record of devotion and serv- 
ice to their country. Men, who have 
supported American military needs 
abroad, have returned to the United 
States to participate in one of America’s 
leading civic and community-service or- 
ganizations. Legion programs have 
been of particular benefit to young peo- 
ple throughout the country. I know 
that Legion membership will continue 
its fine record. 

Americans, once more, are defending 
the cause of freedom overseas, this time 
in Vietnam. Yet, because of the limited 
membership dates currently set by Fed- 
eral charter, these men will be ineligible 
for Legion membership upon their re- 
turn. At the same time, many Legion 
posts throughout the Nation have ex- 
hausted their membership potential. 
Numerous older members have either 
died or become inactive because of de- 
clining health. If the American Legion 
is to continue as a strong and active 
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force, it must be able to include new 
members in its ranks. 

Today marks the opening of the 48th 
National Convention of the American 
Legion. More than 50,000 Legionnaires 
from all parts of the country will be 
gathering in the Nation’s Capital. I be- 
lieve it is entirely fitting, at this time, 
that Congress act to extend membership 
in this outstanding organization. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
bill will be received and appropriately 
referred. 

The bill (S. 3774) to amend the act 
incorporating the American Legion so 
as to redefine eligibility for membership 
therein, and for other purposes, intro- 
duced by Mr. Scorr, was received, read 
twice by its title, and referred to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 


TREE CONSERVATION TAX DEDUC- 
TION ACT OF 1966 


Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, I intro- 
duce a bill for appropriate reference and 
ask that it be printed in the RECORD. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be received and appropriately re- 
ferred; and, without objection, the bill 
will be printed in the RECORD. 

The bill (S. 3776) to amend the In- 
ternal Revenue Code to permit a deduc- 
tion for expenses of preventing destruc- 
tion of trees from disease or infestation 
and of removing infected or infested 
trees, introduced by Mr. MILLER, was re- 
ceived, read twice by its title, referred to 
the Committee on Finance, and ordered 
to be printed in the Rrcorp, as follows: 

S. 3776 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That this Act 
shall be known as the “Tree Conservation 
Tax Deduction Act of 1966.” 

Src. 2. (a) Part VII of subchapter B of 
chapter 1 of the Internal Revenue Code of 
1954 (relating to additional itemized deduc- 
tions for individuals) is amended by renum- 
bering section 218 as 219, and by inserting 
after section 217 the following new section: 
“Sec. 218. DAMAGE TO TREES FROM DISEASE OR 

INFESTATION, 

“In the case of an individual, there shall be 
allowed as a deduction the amounts paid or 
incurred during the taxable year to prevent 
the destruction of trees from disease or in- 
festation and to remove trees infected or 
infested with disease or insects.” 

(b) The table of sections for such part is 
amended by striking out the last item and 
inserting in lieu thereof the following: 
“Sec. 218. DAMAGE TO TREES FROM DISEASE OR 

INFESTATION, 
“Sec. 219, Cross REFERENCES.” 

Sec. 3. The amendments made by this Act 
shall apply to taxable years ending after the 
date of the enactment of this Act. 


Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, I have 
today introduced a bill, to be known as 
the Tree Conservation Tax Deduction 
Act of 1966. 

The people of the United States have 
increasingly supported our national pol- 
icy of conservation and beautification. 

Unfortunately, our Federal tax policy 
is not consistent with this national pol- 
icy of conservation and beautification. 
My bill seeks to bring these policies into 
coordination. 
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Trees are one of our most precious 
natural resources. They are most im- 
portant to the beauty of our country— 
both its mountains and open spaces and 
its cities and towns. That we should 
conserve our trees would seem to be self- 
evident. 

Unfortunately, many of our trees are 
subject to disease and insect infestation. 
Dutch Elm disease has been ravaging 
thousands of our most beautiful trees in 
Iowa and the Midwest. Means of impreg- 
nating the trees to save them have been 
developed, but this is not entirely suc- 
cessful without widespread cooperation ; 
and actual removal of infected trees is 
still the surest way of preventing the 
spread of this disease. 

To one who owns a home or rents one, 
the loss of trees on the property is a 
casualty. Unfortunately, due to the 
technical interpretation of “casualty 
losses” which are covered by the Internal 
Revenue Code, the deduction for a loss 
of trees due to disease or infestation is 
not permitted. The technical reason is 
that the loss of the tree is due to a “pro- 
gressive deterioration” rather than a 
“sudden” event, such as being struck by 
lightning. This is the position of the In- 
ternal Revenue Service, set forth in 
Revenue Ruling 57-599. The IRS inter- 
pretation has been upheld in the courts. 
Burns v. U.S., 174 F. Supp. 203 (D.C. N. 
Dist. Ohio) (1959), aff’d 284 F. 2d 436 
(6th Cir. 1960). 

My bill would amend the Internal 
Revenue Code to permit an income tax 
deduction for expenses of preventing de- 
struction of trees from disease or infes- 
tation and of removing infected or in- 
fested trees. It would eliminate the 
present unfair state of the tax law which 
would make a distinction—a most un- 
realistic distinction—between the loss of 
a tree struck by lightning and the cost 
of preventing the loss of a tree due to 
disease or infestation. Surely prevention 
of the loss of our trees is of at least equal 
importance to the actual loss after it is 
too late. And if a tree has already been 
lost and must be removed to prevent the 
loss of other trees, this expense ought to 
receive equal tax treatment to the loss 
of a tree from a casualty which occurs 
“suddenly.” 

I ask unanimous consent to have in- 
cluded in the Recorp an editorial from 
the August 22 issue of the Des Moines 
Tribune and an article from the August 
19 issue of the Des Moines Tribune, en- 
titled “Ask Tax Break for Elm Loss”; 
also Revenue Ruling 57-599, the full re- 
port of the decision in Burns against 
United States in the Federal district 
court and the Sixth Circuit Court of 
Appeals. 

There being no objection, the editorial, 
article, and report were ordered to be 
printed in the Recor, as follows: 

[From the Des Moines Tribune, Aug. 22, 
1966] 

Tax DEDUCTION FoR Loss oF ELM TREES 

If a tornado sweeps through Des Moines, 
destroying hundreds of trees in its paths, the 
owner of those trees may deduct their value 
from the income on which he pays income 
tax. But if the trees are felled instead by 
Dutch elm disease, the owner is not allowed 
a deduction, even though he may pay up to 
$200 or $300 for removal of one tree. 
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This is a distinction which will be difficult 
for many to understand, particularly those 
who have recently lost trees to Dutch elm 
disease. The Internal Revenue Service re- 
fuses to allow an exemption in such cases be- 
cause its rules permit deductions only for 
casualties, sudden and unexpected destruc- 
tion, The state follows the same rule as the 
federal government, so Dutch elm disease 
losses are not deductible on state income tax 
either. 

The Iowa Society of Certified Public Ac- 
countants has asked the Internal Revenue 
Service to change its rule, and we would like 
to see that done. The Internal Revenue 
Service may recognize a casualty only as 
something sudden and unexpected, but the 
first definition in Webster’s dictionary says 
that it is a mischance or unfortunate oc- 
currence. Urban householders who have lost 
a beloved tree will agree with that definition 
of a casualty. 

We hope that income tax officials will see 
fit to give those who have lost their elm trees 
by disease some relief in the form of a deduc- 
tion. We are not as optimistic about the 
chance of that happening as others are, how- 
eyer. One reason is that it may be hard to 
frame a rule for deduction for one type of 
plant disease without allowing deductions 
for all losses for plant disease or damage 
done by insects. Another reason is that due 
to the western progress of the disease many 
Eastern tree owners had heavy losses before 
Iowa did but were not allowed to deduct 
those losses. 

Loss due to Dutch elm disease is a special 
case, however, because the owner loses not 
only the tree but also loses the money it 
costs to remove it. If a deduction is not al- 
lowed for the cost of the tree, it might at 
least be allowed for the cost of removal the 
law requires. 

This policy would be in the public inter- 
est by speeding up the removal of dead 
trees, thereby helping check the spreading 
of Dutch elm disease and giving homeown- 
ers a tax deduction that would help them 
pay for the cost of planting new trees. 

[From the Des Moines Tribune, 
Aug. 19, 1966] 


Ask Tax Break FOR ELM Loss 


Loss of a tree to Dutch elm disease should 
receive a federal income tax deduction, the 
Iowa Society of Certified Public Accountants 
recommended Friday. 

The society sent a letter to Ernest W. 
Bacon of Des Moines, director of the In- 
ternal Revenue Service for Iowa, asking him 
to urge higher officials in Washington to al- 
low the deduction. If a tree is destroyed by 
a tornado or other “sudden” occurrence, its 
value and cost of removal are allowed as tax 
deductions, the accountants said. No deduc- 
tion is allowed if a tree dies of Dutch elm 
disease, which has been running rampant 
through Iowa and killing thousands of trees. 

“Sudden or not, we believe Dutch elm dis- 
ease is more like a tornado—even if you 
know it is coming, there appears to be no 
simple, inexpensive way an individual can 
guard against it,” the accountants said. 
The letter signed by James F. Carney of 
Waterloo, chairman of the society’s commit- 
tee on federal taxation, added that allowing 
a tax deduction also might encourage owners 
to remove dead elms and thus reduce further 
spread of the disease. 


REVENUE RULE 57-599 
(Also Part II, Section 23(e); Regulations 118, 
Section 39.23(3)—1.) 

“A loss arising from death of a tree as a 
result of disease or attack by insects does not 
constitute an allowable deduction as a cas- 
ualty loss within the meaning of section 
165(c) of the Internal Revenue Code of 1954 
or section 23 (e) (3) of the Internal Revenue 
Code of 1939.” 
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Advice has been requested whether, under 
section 165(c) of the Internal Revenue Code 
of 1954 or section 23(e) (3) of the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1939, an allowable deduction 
as a casualty loss arises when otherwise ap- 
parently healthy elm trees are lost either by 
the disease “phloem necrosis” or by an attack 
of insects. 

In the instant case five trees leafed out in 
early spring in apparent good health and so 
continued until summer when the bark be- 
gan to split open. Within a few days the 
trees died. The cause of death was attrib- 
uted to the disease “phloem necrosis.” Four 
other trees, in healthy condition on July 1. 
were attacked by insects shortly thereafter 
and were dead by July 10, of the same year. 

Section 165(e) of the 1954 Code and section 
23 (e) (3) of the 1939 Code provides, in part, 
for a deduction from income of losses arising 
from fires, storms, shipwreck, or other 
casualty. 

In the case of Ray Durden et al. v. Commis- 
sioner, 3 T.C. 1, acquiescence C.B. 1944, 8, the 
court held that the definition of other cas- 
ualty” excludes the progressive deterioration 
of property through a steadily operating 
cause. Also see, Hugh M. Matheson et al. v. 
Commissioner, 54 Fed. (2d) 587, Ct. D. 510, 
C.B. XI-2, 393 (1932) and Charles J. Fay v. 
Helvering, 120 Fed. (2d) 253. 

Similarly, the court held in the case of 
Betty Rogers et al, v. Commissioner, 120 Fed. 
(2d) 244, that the word “casualty” denotes an 
accident, a mishap, or some sudden invasion 
by a hostile agency, and excludes the progres- 
sive deterioration of property through a 
steadily operating cause. Since damage by 
termites is not a sudden occurrence, but is a 
development over a longer period of time, the 
loss resulting therefrom is held not to be a 
casualty. Also, see Rev. Rul. 79, C.B. 1953-1, 
41 and Harry Johnston Grant v. Commis- 
sioner, 30 B.T.A. 1028, acquiescence C.B. 
XIII-2, 8 (1924). 

The very nature of the disease phloem ne- 
crosis indicates that the loss arises through 
a progressive deterioration rather than a sud- 
den occurrence. Necrosis“ is defined in 
Webster’s New International Dictionary 
(Second Edition), in part as follows: 

“2. * + * A localized or general death of 
plant tissue caused by low temperatures, 
fungi, ete. * .“ 

The lack of suddenness is also present 
where the loss of trees is a result of insect 
infestation. While it may be true that the 
arrival of the insects is sudden the death 
of the tree is the result of progressive deter- 
loration. 

In view of the above, it is held that a loss 
arising from the death of trees as a result 
of disease or attack by insects does not con- 
stitute an allowable deduction as a casualty 
loss within the meaning of section 165(c) of 
the 1954 Code or section 23 (e) (3) of the 1989 
Code. 

Howarp F. Burns AND ELNA A. Burns, Hus- 
BAND AND WIFE, PLAINTIFFS, v. UNITED 
STATES OF AMERICA, DEFENDANT 
(Civ. A. No, 31570, United States District 

Court, N.D. Ohio, E.D., May 25, 1959.) 

Action to recover income tax paid. The 
District Court, Weick, J., held that loss oc- 
casioned by disease, however contracted, does 
not arise from “casualty”, within meaning 
of statute allowing deductions for loss of 
property not connected with trade or busi- 
ness if such loss arises from fires, storms, 
shipwreck, or other “casualty,” or from theft; 
and held that taxpayers were not entitled to 
deduction for loss incurred by them when 
ornamental elm tree, located on their resi- 
dence property, became afflicted with the 
“Dutch Elm Disease“ and had to be destroyed. 

Judgment accordingly. 

1, Internal Revenue § 501, 1479: Deduc- 
tions from income are a matter of legislative 
grace, and burden is upon taxpayer to show 
clear statutory authority therefor. 
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2. Internal Revenue S502: In determin- 
ing what taxpayer may deduct, ambiguities 
in statute are not resolved in his favor but 
are construed against him; however, statute 
must be construed fairly. 

3. Internal Revenue S628: Loss occa- 
sioned by disease, however contracted, does 
not arise from “casualty”, within meaning 
of statute allowing deductions for loss of 
property not connected with trade or busi- 
ness if such loss arises from fires, storms, 
shipwreck, or other “casualty,” or from theft; 
and taxpayers were not entitled to deduction 
for loss incurred by them when ornamental 
elm tree, located on their residence property, 
became afflicted with the “Dutch Elm 
Disease” and had to be destroyed. 26 U.S.- 
C.A. (IR. OC. 1939) 523 (a) (3). 

(See publication Words and Phrases, for 
other judicial constructions and definitions 
of. “Casualty”.) 

Howard F. Burns, William H. Fleming, 
Cleveland, Ohio, for plaintiffs. 

Russell E. Ake, U.S. Atty., Cleveland, Ohio, 
Charles K. Rice, Asst. Atty. Gen. James P. 
Garland, Philip R. Miller, George T. Rita, 
Dept. of Justice, Washington, D.C., for de- 
fendant. 

Weick, District Judge. 

This action is for the recovery of $1,870.66 
(plus interest at 6% from November 1, 1950) 
alleged as an overpayment of personal in- 
come tax for the year 1948. Plaintiffs claim 
they were entitled to a deduction, from their 
income, of $2,811.40, as the casualty loss un- 
der Section 23 (e) (13) of the Internal Rev- 
enue Code of 1939, 26 U.S.C. § 23 (e) (3), be- 
cause an ornamental elm tree, located on 
their residence property, had become afflicted 
with the “Dutch Elm Disease”, and had to be 
destroyed in consequence thereof. 

The deduction was claimed in plaintiffs’ 
income tax return for the year 1948, and 
when disallowed, they paid the deficiency 
of $1,707.08 plus interest of $163.58 on No- 
vember 1, 1950. A claim for refund was dis- 
allowed on January 2, 1953 and this suit was 
filed on January 15, 1955. 

There is little, or no, controversy over the 
basic facts. 

Plaintiffs’ residence property had a front- 
age of 195 feet on South Woodland Avenue 
in the City of Shaker Heights, Ohio and ex- 
tended to a depth of about 344 feet to the 
golf course of the Shaker Heights Country 
Club. 

During the 1920’s two elm trees were 
planted in front of the house, one near the 
east end and the other close to the west end 
thereof, the intention being for the trees to 
have somewhat of a framing effect on the 
house. The trees grew to be large and 
healthy. 

In June of 1948, plaintiffs were advised by 
the Charles F. Irish Co., Inc., experienced 
arborists, that there were indications that 
one of the trees might be afflicted with the 
Dutch Elm Disease. Tests made at a govern- 
ment laboratory confirmed that fact and 
efforts were made to save the trees by cut- 
ting away the afflicted portion. This proved 
unsuccessful and it was then decided that 
the only remedy was to remove the tree en- 
tirely. This was done by the Irish firm in 
August of 1948. 

The Dutch Elm Disease is a fungus symp- 
tomized by the wilting of the tree leaves, 
The fungus is spread by the scolytus beetle, 
by root grafting, or by pruning tools. In this 
case, it was spread by the beetle. The beetle 
itself, which travels from one elm tree to 
another, causes little or no damage: It 18 
only when the beetle is infected with the 
fungus that any damage occurs. 

If the beetle is infected when it bores into 
the tree, the fungus on its body is com- 
municated to the food and water-conducting 
cells of the tree immediately beneath the 
bark, known as the merismatic tissue. These 
become afflicted with the disease and clog 
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up and the tree becomes, in effect, starved for 
want of nourishment. 

When it was discovered that plaintiff’s 
tree was afflicted with the fungus they were 
advised that the only known way of pre- 
venting the spread of the disease was to have 
the tree removed in its entirety, including the 
roots, and have it burned. Today, methods 
of checking the disease have been developed 
which give a greater chance of saving a 
diseased tree, but they were not known in 
1948. 

Throughout the year 1948, Ohio General 
Code, § 1132 (now Revised Code § 927.22) 
and Ordinance No. 4732 of the City of 
Shaker Heights were both in force. By this 
legislation, the maintenance or continuance 
of trees, plants or shrubs infected or in- 
fested with injurious insects or plant disease 
was declared to be a public nuisance and 
the owner could be required by public au- 
thority to remove and destroy them if they 
could not be successfully treated. Other- 
wise, the owner was required to cause them 
to be treated or to adopt such preventive 
measures as may be ordered. If the owner 
failed to carry out the orders, the public 
authority could treat or remove them as was 
necessary and charge the expense thereof 
against the property upon which such ex- 
pense was incurred. 

The first matter for consideration is 
whether plaintiffs actually suffered any loss 
by the destruction of this tree. In my opin- 
ion, they did. The tree in question was one 
of two elms so situated in the front of the 
Burns’ residence as to “frame” the house. 
Following the removal of one of the trees 
the framing effect was lost. Plaintiffs, 
however, had additional elm trees in the 
rear of their residence, but because of their 
location were not as valuable as the front 
trees. 

Edgar L. Ostendorf, a realtor and appraiser 
of great experience, stated that in his opinion 
the removal of the tree could have resulted 
in a $5,000 diminution in the price the prop- 
erty could bring. This, he testified, was due 
to the fact that in the social strata to which 
a prospective buyer of such a home would 
probably belong esthetic considerations were 
of importance in the purchase of a home. 

Leslie Petrie, an experienced arborist, testi- 
fied that in his opinion the plaintiff’s loss 
was to be valued at $2,600. This figure repre- 
sented the effect on the residential value of 
the loss of the tree. He adequately explained 
his basis for this conclusion, which was 
essentially the same as Mr. Ostendorf’s. 
Al Mr. Petrie was not experienced in 
real estate valuation he was experienced in 
evaluating plants and trees. 

The Government presented Frank Bombay, 
an Internal Revenue real estate appraiser, to 
testify on this question. His testimony 
showed that over the course of years since 
1948 the Burns’ residence gained substantially 
in value, and based on construction industry 
figures should have had a gain in value in 
1948, 


Assuming that this was true, other com- 
parable real estate was similarly affected and 
increased in value due in no small measure 
to inflationary tendencies in our economy. 
In any event, the Burns’ property would have 
been worth more if the tree had not been 
removed. 

I consider $2,600 for the loss of the tree and 
the $211.40 expenses incurred in its removal 
to be fair and reasonable under the circum- 
stances, 

[1-3] The remaining question here is 
whether that loss qualifies as a “casualty” 
within the meaning of Section 23(e)(3) of 
the Internal Revenue Code of 1939. 26 U.S.C. 
(1952 ed.) § 23. I am of the opinion that it 
does not. 

The statute reads as follows: 

Sec. 23: “In computing net income there 
shall be allowed as deductions: 


. ace . . . 
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e) Losses. by Individuals. In the case of 
an individual, losses sustained during the 
taxable year and not compensated, for by 
insurance or otherwise— 

b * — . . 


“(3) of property not connected with the 
trade or business, if the loss arises from fires, 
storms, shipwreck, or other casualty, or from 
theft.” 

The original income tax statute passed in 
1913 allowed deduction only for losses arising 
from “fires, storms, or shipwreck.” 38 Stat. 
114, 167. In 1916, the statute was amended 
to add the words “or other casualty, and 
from theft.” 39 Stat, 756, 759. 

There appears to be no additional legisla- 
tive history. 

The words “or other casualty” were not 
defined so that the courts have been required 
to determine whether the facts in each case 
come within the scope of the statute. As 
will be pointed out, this has produced vary- 
ing results. 

Taxpayers rely upon decisions interpreting 
Workmen’s Compensation Acts and casualty 
and accident insurance policies. In two Eng- 
lish cases, workmen employed in wool-comb- 
ing factories had become infected with an- 
thrax from the wool. In one of the cases the 
infection settled on the workman’s neck 
where his collar had rubbed a pimple and 
caused an abrasion. In the second case, the 
anthrax bacillus settled in the workman’s 
eye. In both cases, the court held that they 
were entitled to compensation as they were 
injured by accident arising out of and ‘in 
the course of employment. Higgins v. Camp- 
bell & Harrison, Limited; Turvey v. Brintons, 
Limited, 1 (1904) K. BD. 328 App. Cas. (1905) 
230.: 

The accident insurance case relied on is 
Rheinheimer v. Aetna Life Insurance Co., 
1907, 77 Ohio St. 360, 83 N.E. 491, 15 L.R.A., 
N.S.. 245, where decedent accidentally 
scratched his finger and blood-poisoning set 
in resulting in his death. The court held 
that death was the proximate result of the 
scratching of his finger and allowed recovery. 

Cases of this type are inapposite because 
they involve a much different rule of con- 
struction. 

It is well-settled that Workmen’s Compen- 
sation Acts are liberally construed in favor 
of injured workmen in order to effectuate 
the beneficent purposes of the law. Bowling 
v. Industrial Commission, 1945, 145 Ohio St. 
23, 60 N.E.2d 479; 99 C.J.S. Workmen’s Com- 
pensation § 20, p. 92. 

The rule of construction with respect to 
insurance policies is stated as follows: 

It is one of the best known principles of 
insurance law that a policy or contract of 
insurance Is to be construed liberally in favor 
of the insured or his beneficiary, and strictly 
as against the insurer. 30 Ohio Jur. (2d) 
Insurance § 215. 

Various reasons are given for liberality in 
construing policies of insurance. The in- 
sured has little or no voice in the prepara- 
tion of the policy and pays a consideration 
for protection. 

On the other hand, deductions from in- 
come are a matter of legislative grace. The 
burden is upon the taxpayer to show clear 
statutory authority therefor. Interstate 
Transit Lines v. Commissioner, 1943, 319 
U.S. 590, 63 S.Ct. 1279, 87 L. Ed. 1607; Deputy 
vi Dupont, 1940, 308 U.S. 488, 60 S.Ct. 363, 
84 L.Ed. 416; New Colonial Ice Co. v. Helver- 
ing, 1934, 292 U.S. 435, 54 S.Ct. 788, 78 L.Ed, 
1348; Mills Estate, Inc. v. Commissioner, 2 
Cir., 1953, 206 F, 2d 244. 

In determining what the taxpayer may de- 
duct, ambiguities in the statute are not re- 
solved in his favor, but are construed against 


These cases involved an occupational dis- 
ease and usually specific statutory authority 
exists for the allowance of compensation 
therefor. Cf. Revised Code of Ohio § 4123.68. 
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him. . Bagnall v. Commissioner, 9 Cir., 1938, 
96 F. 2d 956; Commissioner of Internal Reve- 
nue v. Shoong, 9 Cir,, 1949, 177 F. 2d 131. 
The statute, however, must be construed 
fairly. Lykes v. United States, 1952, 343 U.S, 
118, 72 S.Ct. 585, 96 L.Ed. 791. i 

Even with the liberal rule of construction, 
Ohio courts have. refused to extend the 
Workmen's Compensation Act to cases in- 
volving diseases (other than occupational) 
contracted by workmen in the course of their 
employment. 

In Industrial Commission of Ohio v. Cross, 
1922, 104 Ohio St. 561, 136 N.E. 283, the 
court denied recovery for typhoid fever con- 
tracted by the workman from drinking spring 
water from a nearby well. The court said: 

“For it must be recognized that, if the 
term ‘injury’ is to be construed to include 
typhoid fever contracted in the course of em- 
ployment, it may as well include influenza, 
pneumonia, tuberculosis, smallpox, ordinary 
colds, rheumatism, and practically every 
disease which may be contracted by work- 
men in the course of employment, *” 
104 Ohio St. at page 566, 136 N.E. at page 285. 

The Cross case was approved and followed 
in Johnson v. Industrial Commission, 1955, 
164 Ohio, St. 297, 130 N.E.2d 807. The court 
said: 

“However, as pointed out in the syllabus 
and in the hereinbefore-quoted portion of 
the opinion of Industrial Commission of 
Ohio v. Cross, supra, 104 Ohio St. 561, 136 
N.E. 283, the words of our Constitution and 
of our workmen’s compensation statutes do 
require the conclusion, that the word ‘injury’ 
as used in Sections 1465-68 and 1465-82, 
General Code, can never include a disease. 
If a disease can never be such an ‘injury’, 
it necessarily follows that it cannot be such 
an ‘injury’ regardless of the fact that it may 
represent a physical or traumatic damage or 
harm and regardless of the further fact that 
it may be suddenly and unexpectedly or ac- 
cidentally contracted.” 164 Ohio St. at page 
306, 130 N.F. 2d at page 814. 

Cf. Renkel v. Industrial Commission, 1923, 
109 Ohio St. 152, 141 N.E. 834 (tuberculosis) ; 
Industrial Commission of Ohio v. Russell, 
1924, 111 Ohio St. 692, 146 N.E. 305 (loss of 
vision by motion picture operator incurred 
from powerful ultra violent ray lights). 

Similarly in Burns v, Employers’ Liability 
Assurance Corp., 1938, 184 Ohio St. 222, 16 
N.E. 2d 316, 117 ALR. 733, the court denied 
recovery on an accident insurance policy 
for death due to amebic dysentery contracted 
from drinking water which had been infected 
by the accidental breaking of a sewer pipe in 
a hotel. 

The court said: 

“Certainly, a disease such as pneumonia or 
typhoid fever is not thought of in everyday 
language as a bodily injury. As said by 
Judge Cardozo in Connelly v. Hunt Furni- 
ture Co., 240 N.Y. 83, 85, 147 N.E. 366, 367, 39 
ALR. 867: A 

“We attempt no scientifically exact dis- 
crimination between accident and disease, or 
between disease and injury. None perhaps 
is possible, for the two concepts are not al- 
ways exclusive, the one of the other, but 
often overlap. * * * Germs may indeed be 
inhaled through the nose or mouth, or ab- 
sorbed into the system through normal chan- 
nels of entry. In such cases their inroads 
will seldom, if ever, be assignable to a de- 
terminate or single act, identified in space 
or time (Jeffreyes v. Charles H. Sager Co., 198 
App. Div. 446, 191 N.Y.S. 354; Id., 233 N.Y. 
535, 135 N.E. 907). For this as well as for 
the reason that the absorption is incidental 
to a bodily process both natural and normal, 
their action presents itself to the mind as a 
disease and not an accident.’ 

“Yet to uphold the contention of appel- 
lee would compel us to say that if the disease 
was due to any mishap recovery may be had, 
but not otherwise. Logically this would lead 
to the conclusion that all diseases are bodily 
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injuries. There would be no difference be- 
tween an accident policy and a health policy, 
except insofar as it would be necessary to 
trace the cause in the former to some mis- 
chance.” 134 Ohio St. at pages 230-231, 16 
NE. 2d at page 320. 

Cf. New Amsterdam Casualty Co. v. John- 
son, 1914, 91 Ohio St. 155, 110 N.E. 475, LR. A. 
1916B, 1018; Mitchell v. New York Life Insur- 
ance Co., 1940, 136 Ohio St. 551, 27 N.E. 2d 
248; Matczak v. Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., 
1942, 139 Ohio St. 181, 38 N.E. 2d 1021; Metro- 
politan Life Insurance Co. v. Hoch, 6 Cir., 
1938, 94 F. 2d 966, 967; Nickman v. New York 
Life Ins. Co., 6 Cir., 1930, 39 F. 2d 763. 

In their brief, taxpayers state their belief 
that the Ohio authorities are controlling. 
(Brief, p. 25) In my judgment, the Ohio 
authorities are persuasive, but they do not 
support the taxpayers’ contention that loss 
from disease should be treated as a casualty. 

Nor do cases? relied on by taxpayers giv- 
ing a somewhat broader interpretation of 
the words “or theft” as used in the statute 
furnish a true guide. The reason is that 
the words “or other casualty” are tied in 
with the words “fires, storms, shipwreck” 
whereas the words “or theft” stand off by 
themselves and relate to an entirely differ- 
ent category. The words “or theft” are, 
therefore, not limited by the rule of ejusdem 
generis. 

The definition of casualty given in Web- 
ster's New International Dictionary (2d 
£d.) ë is not particularly helpful. It offers 
such a wide variation of possible meanings 
that under it almost any loss could be 
claimed as a deduction. I cannot conceive 
of that having been the legislative intent in 
adding the phrase “other casualty” to the 
statute. Mere inadvertent losses have uni- 
formly been rejected by the courts as 
claimed casualties. Keenan v. Bowers, D.C. 
S.C. 1950, 91 F. Supp, 771; 41 AL. R. 2d 710. 

The scope given to “other casualty”, as 
used in the statute, is stated to be: 

“Generally, ‘other casualty’ has been con- 
fined by the courts to events having the 
characteristic of being sudden, unexpected 
and unusual. Were ‘other casualty’ delimited 
in its application to include ordinary, com- 
monplace forms of loss of personal property, 
the resulting Administrative and practical 
difficulties would not be difficult to imagine. 
The judicial tendency to limit ‘other cas- 
ualty’ to sudden, unexpected and unusual 
events similar to fires, storms and shipwreck 
has the practical advantage of confining per- 
sonal losses to somewhat dramatic settings 
which are susceptible to identification and 
verification by the administrative authorities. 
Whether or not a particular event constitutes 
a casualty within the purview of § 23(e) (3) 
is largely a matter of degree and judgment.” 
Bercaw v. Commissioner, 8 T.C. 1361, affirmed 
4 Cir., 1948, 165 F. 2d 521. 

This statement not only accurately sets 
forth the three elements looked for by the 
courts—sudden, unexpected, unusual—but 
is quite persuasive in the reason given there- 
for. 

The developing case law on the interpreta- 
tion of “other casualty” indicates an increas- 
ing emphasis on the suddenness of the oc- 
currence. 


Burke Grain Company v. Commissioner, 
1939, 39 B.T.A. 334; Miller v. Commissioner, 
1953, 19 T.C. 1046; Morris Plan Company 
of St. Joseph v. Commissioner, 1940, 42 
B.T.A. 1190, 1195; Muncie v. Commissioner, 
1952, 18 T. C. 849, 851. 

*(1) Chance: accident; contingency; also, 
that which comes without design or with- 
out being foreseen; an accident (2) An un- 
fortunate occurrence; a mischance; a mis- 
hap; a sonog or fatal accident; a disaster. 

* * * s 

(7) . — or death from accident; a per- 

son injured or killed by an accident. 
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This point has been considered on several 
occasions in the New York University An- 
nual Institute on Federal Taxation. In 1947 
it was said: 

“The interpretations accorded to the word 
‘casualty’ as used in the Statute, involves 
the intervention of a sudden or destructive 
force * . Melvoin, Deductibility of: 
Taxes; Rents; Casualty Losses, 6th Annual 
Institute p. 578. x 

In the 1954 Annual the statement was 
made: 

“In fact, the court’s primary inquiry seems 
clearly to be on the first element, that is, sud- 
denness; and, where this is absent, the deduc- 
tion is usually denied. Coplin, Casualty 
Losses; Recent Developments, 13th Annual 
Institute, p. 525.” 

A review of some of the decisions under 
this provision indicates that this suddenness 
aspect has been considered crucial in many 
cases. 

In Winters v. United States, 58-1 U.S. T. C. 
9205 (D. C. Okl. 1958), and Buttram v. Jones, 
D.C. Okl. 1943, 87 F. Supp. 322, it was held 
that the death of plant life caused by a sud- 
den and unusual drought was a casualty. 
However, in the recent case of Kemper v. 
Commissioner, 1959, 30 T.C. 546, it was held 
that the death of an elm tree which was at- 
tributed to a drought of long duration was 
not a casualty, as lacking in suddenness. 

Similarly, while loss occasioned by an 
earthquake or flood, occurring suddenly and 
unexpectedly, is deductible as a casualty, 
Lyman v. Commissioner, 1 Cir., 1936, 83 F. 2d 
811, progressive deterioration occasioned by 
the continuing action of the elements is not, 
Matheson v. Commissioner, 2 Cir., 1931, 54 
F. 2d 537. 

Losses from a sudden freeze (United States 
v. Barret, 5 Cir., 1953, 202 F. 2d 804), a rela- 
tively rapid and severe sinking of land (Grant 
v. Commissioner, 1934, 30 B.T.A. 1028), an 
auto accident occurring without negligence 
on the part of the taxpayer (Shearer v. An- 
derson, 2 Cir., 1927, 16 F. 2d 995, 51 ALR. 
534) and blasting in a quarry near taxpayer's 
residence (Durden v. Commissioner, 1944, 3 
T.C. 1) have all been held casualty losses 
within the statute. Each involved a sudden 
and forceful happening. 

Conversely, losses caused by infestation of 
rats [Banigan v. Commissioner, 10 T.C.M. 561 
(1951) J. by erosion {Texas & Pacific Ry. Co. 
v. Commissioner, 1 T.C.M. 863 (1943)], by 
moth damage to a fur coat [Rev. Rul. 55-827, 
1955-1 C. B. 25] and by losing personal 
property [Stevens v. Commissioner, 6 T.C.M. 
805 (1947)] have been held non-deductible. 
In the first three instances suddenness was 
lacking, while in the fourth force was absent. 
See also: Mertens, Law of Federal Income 
Taxation (2d Ed.) § 27.57; 41 A.L.R.2d 691. 

The “termite cases” are perhaps the best 
example of the importance placed on sud- 
denness as an element of “other casualty”. 

In United States v. Rogers, 9 Cir., 1941, 120 
F. 2d 244, it was held that damage inflicted 
on a residence of actor Will Rogers by ter- 
mites and dry rot some time between 1921 
and 1929, severe enough to require razing 
of the house, was not a casualty. The fact 
that both the termites and dry rot operated 
over a long period of time was the controlling 
factor. 

The same year, the Court of Appeals for 
the Second Circuit held termite damage to 
be progressive deterioration, rather than a 
sudden invasion by a hostile force, and dis- 
allowed a similar claim. Fay v. Helvering, 
2 Cir., 1941, 120 F.2d 253; but cf., Hale v. 
Welch, D.C. Mass. 1941, 38 F.Supp. 754, 755. 

The decision in Rosenberg v. Commis- 
sioner, 8 Cir., 1952, 198 F.2d 46, 47, 41 ALR. 
2d 684 was the first to allow a deduction 
for termite damage. The invasion of the 
termites, with the resultant damage, took 
place between September, 1946 and April, 
1947. While ostensibly agreeing in principle 
with the Rogers and Fay holdings, the court 
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considered this to be sudden and 
allowed the deduction. It should be noted 
that a well considered dissent was entered 
by Judge Johnsen, wherein he stated that 
the discovery, and not the damage, was sud- 
den, and that the prior decisions should have 
been followed. 

Subsequently, in Shopmaker v. United 
States, D.C.Mo.1953, 119 F.Supp. 705, and 
and Buist v. United States, D.C.S.C.1958, 164 
F.Supp. 218, claims for termite losses 
were allowed. Both cases were decided with 
suddenness as the controlling element. 

Fay and Rogers were followed in Dodge v. 
Commissioner, 1957, 25 T.C. 1022, and Fein- 
stein v. United States, D.C.Mo.1954, 173 
F.Supp. 893, on the ground of lack of sud- 
denness. 

The Internal Revenue Service has an- 
nounced its acquiescence in the Buist deci- 
sion (Technical Information Release No, 142, 
March 23, 1959), but stated that it will ad- 
here to the Fay and Rogers decisions also, 
allowing deductions only upon proof of the 
fact of suddenness. Thus the suddenness 
= has gained recognition by the Service 


onthe viewpoint has been expressed that the 
Rosenberg decision (and necessarily those 
cases following it) is of dubious validity.“ 
In my judgment, Fay and Rogers were cor- 
rectly decided. While the discovery of the 
damage took place much sooner in Rosen- 
berg, Shopmaker and Buist than in Fay, 
Rogers, Feinstein and Dodge, I cannot con- 
ceive of the termites having such voracious 
appetites in the former and not in the latter 
cases as to render the damage itself sudden 
rather than progressive. The only real point 
of difference between the cases is how soon 
the presence of the termites was discovered. 
This does not, in my judgment, furnish the 
right criterion for determining whether the 
loss constituted a casualty. 

Taxpayers have cited no case where a de- 
duction as a casualty loss has ever been al- 
lowed for plant life afflicted with disease. 
The nearest approach is the Rosenberg, 
Shopmaker and Buist cases. 

In those cases, the damage was inflicted by 
the termites themselves. In the case at bar, 
the beetles inflicted little or no damage, but 
acted merely as a carrier of a disease with 
which the tree became infected. The carry- 
ing of disease germs is not peculiar to in- 
sects. Disease are carried in a variety 
of ways, even by human beings and by the 
air which we breathe. 

There is nothing sudden, unusual or un- 
expected for a beetle (or any other insect) to 
feed on a tree, or to deposit its eggs under- 
neath the bark in the tree lining or to act as 
a carrier of disease or for the tree to become 
infected with disease and die in consequence 
thereof. These are everyday occurrences of 
nature. 

While it is true that the tree was removed 
within a relatively short period of time, the 
reason for its removal was the disease which 
would have ultimately caused its death. The 
action of the disease is a progressive one. 
The reason for removing the tree before this 
progressive force ran its natural course was 
to prevent the spread of the disease to other 
trees in the area. 

To allow recovery here would necessitate 
an extension of the doctrine of Rosenberg, 
Shopmaker and Buist. The result would be 
to open wide the door to all sorts of claims 
for casualty deduction on account of loss or 
damage to plant life or animals caused by 


The same court rendered the decisions in 
Shopmaker and Feinstein, allowing the de- 
duction in one case and not in the other, 
considering one to be an instance of a sud- 
den invasion and the second not. 

š Coplin, Casualty Losses: Recent Develop- 
ments, 1954 N.Y.U. Institute on Federal Tax- 
ation, p. 525. See also: Mertens, Law of Fed- 
eral Taxation, (2d Ed., 1958 Supp.) § 28.57. 
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any kind of disease. Rosenberg, Shopmaker 
and Buist do not have a sufficiently firm 
foundation to warrant their extension. 

In common parlance, death resulting from 
disease is not regarded as an accident. The 
onset of the disease, whether the illness was 
of short duration or lingering, and the time 
of discovery might all have importance in 
determining whether it was a casualty. 

In my judgment, loss occasioned by dis- 
ease, however contracted, is not a casualty 
within the meaning of the statute. 

It follows that the loss of plaintiffs’ elm 
tree in consequence of the Dutch Elm Dis- 
ease was not a casualty within the meaning 
of Section 23(e) (3) of the Internal Revenue 
Code of 1939 and the Commissioner of Inter- 
nal Revenue was right in denying the deduc- 
tion. 

This memorandum is adopted as findings 
of fact and conclusions of law. Judgment 
will be entered in favor of defendant dis- 
missing the complaint, 


HOWARD F, BURNS AND ELNA A. BURNS, PLAIN- 
TIFF-APPELLANTS, V. UNITED STATES OF 
AMERICA, DEFENDANT-APPELLEE 
(No. 14040, United States Court of Appeals, 

Sixth Circuit, Dec. 10, 1960.) 

Action by taxpayers to recover amount 
paid upon assessment of a deficiency. From 
adverse judgment of the United States Dis- 
trict Court for the Northern District of 
Ohio, Eastern Division, Paul C. Weick, J., 
174 F.Supp. 203, the taxpayers appealed. The 
Court of Appeals held that where an elm 
tree in taxpayers’ yard became infected with 
Dutch Elm disease and it was removed to 
prevent spread of disease to other trees in 
the neighborhood in obedience to municipal 
ordinance, taxpayers did not sustain a 
casualty loss and they were not entitled to a 
deduction therefor in computing their in- 
come tax. 

Affirmed. 

Internal Revenue 628: Where an elm tree 
in taxpayers’ yard became infected with 
Dutch Elm disease and it was removed to 
prevent spread of disease to other trees in 
the neighborhood in obedience to municipal 
ordinance, taxpayers did not sustain a “cas- 
ualty loss” and they were not entitled to a 
deduction therefor in computing their in- 
come tax. 26 U.S. C. A. (I.R.O. 1939) f 28 (e) 


(3). 


(See publication Words and Phrases, for 


other judicial constructions and definitions 
of “Casualty Loss“.) 

James C. Davis, Cleveland, Ohio, for ap- 
pellants; Warren E. Hacker, Squire, Sanders 
& Dempsey, Cleveland, Ohio, on the brief. 

Louise Foster, Dept. of Justice, Washing- 
ton, D. C., for appellee; Charles K. Rice, Asst. 
Atty. Gen., Lee A. Jackson, Robert N. Ander- 
son, Rita E. Hauser, Attys., Dept. of Justice, 
Washington, D. C., on the brief. 

Before Simons, Senior Circuit Judge, Hol- 
land, Senior District Judge, and O’Sullivan, 
Circuit Judge. 

Per curiam, 

In the tax year 1948, an elm tree in the 
yard of plaintiffs’ home became infected 
with Dutch Elm disease. To prevent the 
spread of the disease to other trees on plain- 
tiffs’ premises and in the neighborhood, and 
in obedience to a municipal ordinance, the 
diseased tree was removed and destroyed. 
Plaintiffs, claiming they had thus suffered a 
casualty loss within the meaning of Section 
23 (e) (3) of the Internal Revenue Code of 
1939, 26 U.S. C.A. §23(e) (3), deducted the 
amount of their loss in computing their in- 
come for the tax year. 

This action was brought to recover the 
amount paid by the plaintiff taxpayers upon 
assessment of a deficiency equal to the 
amount so deducted. The sole question here 
involved is whether or not the taxpayers did, 
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in fact that and law, experience the casualty 
claimed. 

The evidence offered to sustain the plain- 
tiffs’ claim is adequately recited and re- 
viewed in the opinion of the District Judge 
who held against the taxpayers, concluding 
that the loss of taxpayers’ tree through 
Dutch Elm disease was not a casualty as 
claimed. We agree with the conclusion of 
the District Judge, and are satisfied that his 
comprehensive opinion adequately discloses 
the questions involved and expresses the cor- 
rect legal conclusion. 

The opinion of then District Judge Paul 
C. Weick is as Burns v. United 
States, 1959, 174 F.Supp. 203. For the rea- 
sons set forth in that opinion, the judgment 
of the district court is hereby affirmed, 


AMENDMENT OF RAILROAD RE- 
TIREMENT ACT OF 1937 AND RAIL- 
ROAD RETIREMENT TAX ACT 


Mr. PELL. Mr. President, on the 30th 
of June, I sent a letter to railroad labor 
and management. In this letter, I ex- 
pressed my reluctance, as chairman of 
the Railroad Retirement Subcommittee, 
to bring the Senate into what was actual- 
ly a collective bargaining situation. I ask 
unanimous consent to have this letter 
printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Recoxp, 
as follows: 

JUNE 30, 1966. 

Mr. GEORGE E. LELGHTY, 

Chairman, Railway Labor Executives Asso- 
ciation, Washington, D.C. 

Mr. J. E. WOLFE, 

Chairman, National Railroad. Labor Confer- 
ence, Chicago Union Station Building, 
Chicago, Ill. 

GENTLEMEN: It is my understanding that 
the subject of supplemental pension benefits 
for railroad employees, to be administered 
by the Railroad Retirement Board, had been 
the subject of continuing negotiations. Ap- 
proximately two weeks ago, I was informed 
that an impasse had been reached in negotia- 
tions and I was then requested to sponsor 
legislation which would enact such benefits. 

I declined to do so at the time as it would 
appear to me that the resumption of the 
negotiations would be a more proper way to 
arrive at an agreement. Therefore, I should 
like to request both railroad labor and rail- 
road ment to meet again at the con- 
ference table, with the hope of arriving at 
an agreement. I would then give deepest 
consideration to the possibility of sponsor- 
ing legislation which would give that agree- 
ment the force of law. 


Sincerely, 
CLAIBORNE PELL, 
Chairman, Railroad Retirement Sub- 
committee, 


Mr. PELL. Mr. President, my request 
that the parties “meet again at the con- 
ference table” was accepted, and since 
the early part of July, collective bargain- 
ing has been proceeding. Happily, this 
bargaining met with success, and on the 
24th of August, an agreement was ef- 
fectuated and signed by representatives 
of the carriers and of the railway labor 
organizations, This agreement insures 
that with enactment of certain proposed 
legislation, there shall be peaceful labor 
relations as far as the question of supple- 
mental pensions is concerned for the 
next 5 years. I ask unanimous consent to 
have that agreement printed in the 
RECORD. 
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There being no objection, the agree- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

This agreement made this 24th day of Au- 
gust, 1966, by and between the Carriers rep- 
resented by the National Railway Labor Con- 
ference as parties of the first part, and the 
Railway Labor Organizations as parties of the 
second part, witnesseth: 

1. The parties hereto mutually agree to 
cooperate with each other and jointly to rec- 
ommend to the Congress and the President of 
the United States the enactment at the 
earliest feasible date of the Bill attached 
hereto. No party hereto will recommend or 
support any further legislation dealing with 
supplemental annuities to become effective 
prior to the expiration of the supplemental 
annuities provided for in Title I of the at- 
tached Bill, unless pursuant to further mu- 
tual agreement of the parties. 

2. Representatives of the parties to this 
agreement, or their successors, not earlier 
than one year prior to the expiration of the 
supplemental annuities provided for in Title 
I of the attached Bill, will at the request of 
either party, meet for the purpose of dis- 
cussing the subject of supplemental annui- 
ties. If these discussions do not lead to 
agreement on what action, if any, should be 
taken in regard to the subject within a period 
of six months prior to the expiration of the 
supplemental annuities provided for in Title 
I of the attached Bill, or upon termination 
of any extension of the period for discussion 
as may be mutually agreed upon, both the 
carrier parties and the organization parties 
to this agreement shall be free to recommend 
or support legislation dealing with supple- 
mental annuities, subject to the other pro- 
visions of this agreement. 

8. Neither the making of this agreement nor 
the discussions provided for in paragraph 2 
hereof shall be considered in any way to 
prejudice the position of either the carrier 
parties or the organization parties hereto as 
to whether or not the subject matter of this 
agreement or the subject matter of such dis- 
cussion is a proper or mandatory subject for 
collective bargaining under the Railway La- 
bor Act or under such law or laws as may 
hereafter be applicable to collective bargain- 
ing in the railroad industry. It is further 
understood that the making of this agree- 
ment is not a waiver of the position of the 
carriers that the 1937 agreement with respect 
to equal joint employer and employee taxes 
to finance benefits provided by the Railroad 
Retirement Act, as amended, is still binding 
on the parties, nor is it a waiver of the posi- 
tion of the organization parties hereto to the 
contrary. 

4, In consideration of the mutual commit- 
ments made in the foregoing paragraphs, the 
parties further agree that all notices of in- 
tended changes in agreements heretofore 
served by any Carrier or Organization party 
hereto on any other party hereto pursuant 
to the Railway Labor Act pertaining to pen- 
sions or annuities of employees and not here- 
tofore disposed of shall not be further 
progressed and shall be promptly withdrawn. 
The parties hereto further agree that no Car- 
rier or Organization party hereto shall serve 
any such notice on any other party hereto 
pertaining to pensions or annuities prior to 
six months immediately preceding the six- 
tieth month following the enactment of the 
attached Bill, provided further that such 
Section 6 notices do not contemplate an ef- 
fective date prior to the expiration of the 
supplemental annuities provided for in Title I 
of the attached Bill. 


Mr. PELL. Mr. President, when pre- 
sented with a copy of the above-men- 
tioned agreement, I then, as I had 
promised to do in my letter of the 30th, 
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looked into the recommended legislation. 
It is now my pleasure to introduce pro- 
posed amendments to the Railroad Re- 
tirement Act of 1937. These amend- 
ments would have two effects: 

First, a 7-percent increase in present 
benefits would be granted to those who 
were not affected by last year’s amend- 
ments to the Social Security Act. 

The second, and landmark portion of 
this proposed legislation, establishes a 
schedule of supplemental pensions avail- 
able to railroaders with 25 years or more 
of service. This monthly benefit shall be 
$45, plus an additional amount of $5 for 
each year of service in excess of 25, with 
a maximum monthly annuity of $70. 

The carriers and brotherhoods are to 
be complimented on this, a fine demon- 
stration of the good that can be achieved 
by allowing the process of free collective 
bargaining to run its logical course. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the bill be printed, and printed 
in the RECORD. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be received and appropriately re- 
ferred; and, without objection, the bill 
will be printed in the RECORD, 

The bill (S. 3777) to amend the Rail- 
road Retirement Act of 1937 and the 
Railroad Retirement Tax Act, and for 
other purposes, introduced by Mr. PELL, 
was received, read twice by its title, re- 
ferred to the Committee on Labor and 
Public Welfare, and ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

S. 3777 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That— 
TITLE I—AMENDMENTS TO THE RAILROAD RE- 

TIREMENT ACT OF 1937 TO PROVIDE SUPPLE- 

MENTAL ANNUITIES 

Section 1. Section 3 of the Railroad Re- 
tirement Act of 1937 is amended by adding 
at the end thereof the following new sub- 
section: 

“Supplemental annuities 

„(J) (1) An individual who 18 entitled to 
the payment of an annuity under section 2 of 
this Act (other than subsection (e) or (h) 
thereof) and had a current connection with 
the railroad industry at the time such an- 
nuity began to accrue, shall be entitled to 
have a supplemental annuity accrue to him 
for each month beginning with the month 
in which he has (i) attained the age of sixty- 
five and (ii) completed twenty-five or more 
years of service. The amount of the supple- 
mental annuity shall be $45 plus an addi- 
tional amount of $5 for each year of service 
that the individual has in excess of 25 years, 
but in no case shall the supplemental an- 
nuity exceed $70. For the purposes of this 
subsection, there shall not be included in 
the computation of the years of service any 
month on the basis of the individual's sery- 
ice as an employee of a railway-labor-organi- 
zation employer during which he was not 
engaged predominantly in work involving 
representation of employees within the defi- 
nition of ‘employee’ in this Act. The supple- 
mental annuity provided by this subsection 
shall, with respect to any month, be subject 
to the same provisions of subsection (d) of 
section 2 of this Act as the individual’s an- 
nuity under such section 2. Except as pro- 
vided in subsection (a) (2) of this section, 
the supplemental annuity provided by this 
subsection shall not be taken into considera- 
tion in determininng or computing any other 
annuity or benefit under this Act. 

“(2) The supplemental annuity provided 
by this subsection for an individual shall, 
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with respect to any month, be reduced by 
the amount of the supplemental pension, at- 
tributable to the employers’ contribution, 
that such individual is entitled to receive 
for that month under any other supplemen- 
tal pension plan if such pension is not re- 
duced by reason of the supplemental an- 
nuity to which such individual is entitled 
under the provisions of this subsection. 

“(3) The supplemental annuity provided 
by this subsection shall terminate with such 
annuity accruing for the sixtieth month fol- 
lowing enactment of this Act.“ 

Src. 2. (a) Section 15 of the Railroad Re- 
tirement Act of 1937 is amended by inserting 
after subsection (a) the following: 


“Railroad Retirement Supplemental 
hi Account 


“(b) There is hereby created an account in 
the Treasury of the United States to be 
known as the Railroad Retirement. Supple- 
mental Account. There is hereby appropri- 
ated to the Railroad Retirement Supple- 
mental Account, for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1967, and for each fiscal year there- 
after, out of any moneys in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated, to provide for the 
payment of supplemental annuities in ac- 
cordance with the provisions of section 3(j) 
of this Act, and for expenses necessary for 
the Board in the administration of such sec- 
tion 3(j) as may be specifically authorized 
annually in appropriation Acts, for credit- 
ing to such Supplemental Account, an 
amount equal to amounts covered into the 
Treasury (minus refunds) during the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1967, and during each 
fiscal year thereafter, under sections 3211(b) 
and 3221 (c) of the Railroad Retirement Tax 
Act. 

“At the end of forty-eight months follow- 
ing the enactment of the Act establishing 
the Railroad Retirement Supplemental Ac- 
count the Railroad Retirement Board, having 
surveyed the progress of such Account, shall 
make a determination of whether the balance 
in such Account together with the antic- 
ipated income to the Account for the next 
succeeding twelve months will be sufficient to 
provide for the payment of the supplemental 
annuities provided for in section 3(j)(1) of 
this Act. In the event that such determi- 
nation is that such balance and such antic- 
ipated income will not be sufficient to provide 
for the payment of all such supplemental 
annuities in the amounts specified, the Rail- 
road Retirement Board is hereby authorized 
and directed to readjust the amounts of all 
such supplemental annuities, proportion- 
ately, so that such balance and anticipated 
income will be sufficient to provide for pay- 
ment of all the supplemental annuities as so 
readjusted for the next succeeding twelve 
months.” 

(b) Section 15 of the Act is further 
amended by redesignating subsections (b), 
(c) and (d) as subsections (c), (d) and (e), 
respectively; by striking out the word “Ac- 
count” where it first appears in subsection 
(c) as redesignated and inserting in lieu 
thereof “Railroad Retirement Account and 
the Railroad Retirement Supplemental Ac- 
count (hereinafter jointly referred’ to as 
‘Accounts’ or ‘Railroad Retirement Ac- 
counts)“; by striking out “Account” each 
time it appears elsewhere in such redesig- 
nated subsections and inserting in Heu 
thereof “Accounts”. 

Sec. 3. (a) The amendment made by sec- 
tion 1 of this title shall be effective with 
respect to individuals whose annuities under 
section 2 of the Railroad Retirement Act of 
1937 are first awarded on or after July 1, 1966, 
provided that no supplemental annuity shall 
accrue for months before the calendar month 
following the month in which this Act 
enacted. ’ 

(b) The Railroad Retirement Board is 
authorized to request the Secretary of the 


Treasury to transfer from the Railroad Re- 
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tirement Account to the credit of the Rail- 
road Retirement Supplemental Account such 
moneys as the Board estimates would be 
necessary for the payment of the Supple- 
mental annuities, provided for in section 
3(j) of the Railroad Retirement Act of 1937, 
for the six months next following enact- 
ment of this Act, and for administrative ex- 
penses necessary in the administration of 
such section 3(j) (which expenses are here- 
by authorized) until such time as an ap- 
propriation for such expenses is made pur- 
suant to section 15(b) of such Act, and the 
Secretary shall make such transfer. The 
Railroad Retirement Board shall request the 
Secretary of the Treasury at any time before 
the expiration of one year following the en- 
actment of this Act, to retransfer from the 
Railroad Retirement Supplemental Account 
to the credit of the Railroad Retirement Ac- 
count the amount transferred to the Ratl- 
road Retirement Supplemental Account pur- 
suant to the next preceding sentence, plus 
interest at a rate equal to the average rate 
of interest borne by all special obligations 
held by the Railroad Retirement Account 
on the last day of the fiscal year ending on 
June 30, 1966, rounded to the nearest mul- 
tiple of one-eighth of 1 per centum, and 
the Secretary shall make such retransfer. 


TITLE I—AMENDMENTS TO THE RAILROAD RE- 
TIREMENT ACT OF 1937 TO PROVIDE AN IN- 
CREASE IN CERTAIN ANNUITIES UNDER THE 
ACT 


Sro. 201. (a) (1) Section 2(e) of the Rail- 
road Retirement Act of 1937 is amended by 
striking out the period at the end thereof 
and inserting in lieu thereof the following: 
“y And provided further, That the spouse's 
annuity provided for herein and in subsection 
(h) of this section shall be computed with- 
out regard to the reduction in the indi- 
vidual’s annuity under the first two provisos 
in section 3(a)(1) of this Act and without 
regard to the effect of section 3(a) (2) on the 
annuity of the individual from whom such 
spouse’s annuity derives.”. 

(2) Section 2 of such Act is further 
amended by adding a new subsection at the 
end thereof as follows: 

(1), The spouse’s annuity provided under 
subsections (e) and (h) of this section shall 
(before any reduction on account of age) be 
reduced in accordance with the first two 
provisos in section 3(a)(1) of this Act ex- 
cept that the spouse’s annuity shall not be 
less than it would be had this Act not been 
amended in 1966.” 

(b) Section 3(a) of such Act is amended 
by striking out all that appears therein and 
inserting in lieu thereof the following: 

“Sec, 3. (a) (1) The annuity shall be com- 
puted by multiplying an individual's ‘years 
of setvice’ by the following percentages of 
his ‘monthly compensation’: 3.58 per centum 
of the first $50; 2.69 per centum of the next 
$100; 1.79 per centum of the next $300; and 
1.67 per centum of the next $100: Provided, 
however, That in cases where an individual is 
entitled to a benefit under Title II of the 
Social Security Act, the amount so computed 
shall be reduced by 6.55 per centum of the 
amount of such social security benefit (dis- 
regarding any increases in such benefit based 
on work recomputations after such reduction 
is first applied and any increases derived from 
changes in the primary insurance amount 
through legislation enacted after the Social 
Security Amendments of 1965): Provided 
further, That in determining social security 
benefit amounts for the purpose of this sub- 
séction, if such individual's average monthly 
wage is in excess of $400, only an average 
monthly wage of $400 shall be used: And 
provided further, That the amount of an 
annuity as computed under this subsection 
shall not be less than it would be had this 
Act not been amended in 1966. 

(2) Notwithstanding the provisions of 
paragraph (1) of this subsection, the an- 
nuity of an individual for a month with 
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respect to which a supplemental annuity 
under subsection (j) of this section accrues 
to him shall be computed or recomputed un- 
der the provisions of this subsection as in 
effect before its amendment in 1966.” 

(c) Section 3(e) of such Act is amended 
by striking out all that precedes the first pro- 
viso and inserting in Neu thereof the follow- 

iing: In the case of an individual having a 
current connection with the railroad indus- 
try, the minimum annuity payable shall, be- 
fore any reduction pursuant to section 2(a) 3, 
be whichever of the following is the least: 
(1) $5.35 multiplied by the number of his 
years of service; or (2) $89.35; or (3) 118 
per centum of his monthly compensation 
except that the minimum annuity so deter- 
mined shall be reduced in accordance with 
the first two provisos in subsection (a) (1) 
of this section, but shall not be less than it 
would be had this Act not been amended 
in 1966: 

(d) Section 5(h) of such Act is amended 
by striking out all that appears therein 
and substituting in lieu thereof the follow- 
ing: 

“Maximum and Minimum Annuity To- 
tals —Whenever according to the provisions 
of this section as to annuities payable for a 
month with respect to the death of an em- 
ployee, the total of annuities is more than 
$38.84 and exceeds either (a) $207.15, or (b) 
an amount equal to two and two-thirds times 
such employee’s basic amount, whichever of 
such amounts is the lesser, such total of 
annuities shall, after any deductions under 
subsection (i), be reduced to such lesser 
amount or to $38.84, whichever is greater. 
Whenever such total of annuities is less than 
$18.14, such total shall, prior to any deduc- 
tions under subsection (i), be increased to 
$18.14: Provided, however, That the share of 
any individual in an amount so determined 
shall be reduced in accordance with the first 
two provisos in sections 3(a)(1) of this Act 
except that the share of such individual shall 
not be less than it would be had this Act 
not been amended in 1966.” 

(e) Section 5(1)(10) of such Act 18 
amended— 

(1) by striking out all that appears in 
subdivision (i) and inserting in lieu thereof 
the following: “for an employee who will 
have been partially insured, or completely 
insured solely by virtue of paragraph (7) (i) 
or (7) (ii), or both: the sum of (A) 52.4 per 
centum of his average monthly remunera- 
tion, up to and including $75; plus (B) 12.8 
per centum of such average monthly remu- 
neration exceeding $75 and up to and includ- 
ing $450; plus (C) 12 per centum of such 
average monthly remuneration exceeding 
$450 and up to and including $550, plus (D) 
1 per centum of the sum of (A) plus (B) 
plus (C) multiplied by the number of years 
after 1936 in each of which the compensa- 
tion, wages, or both, paid to him will have 
been equal to $200 or more; if the basic 
amount thus computed is less than $18.14, it 
shall be increased to $18.14;" and 

(2) by striking out in subdivision (ii) 
thereof 49“ wherever it appears and insert- 
ing in lieu thereof 52.4“, by striking out in 
such subdivision “12” and inserting in lieu 
thereof 12.8“, by striking out in such sub- 
division 640.33“ and inserting 48.15“, by 
striking out in such subdivision “$30.25” and 
inserting in lieu thereof “$32.37”, and by 
striking out in such subdivision $16.13” and 
inserting in lieu thereof “$17.26”. 

(f) Section 5 of such Act is amended by 
adding at the end thereof the following new 
subsection: 

“(m) An annuity payable under this sec- 
tion to an individual, without regard to sub- 
section (h) of this section or the proviso in 
the first paragraph of section 3(e) of this 
Act, shall be reduced in accordance with the 
first two provisos in section 3(a)(1) of this 
Act except that the amount of the annuity 
shall not be less than it would be had this 
Act not been amended in 1966.“ 
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(g) All pensions under section 6 of the 
Railroad Retirement Act of 1937, all joint and 
survivor annuities and survivor annuities de- 
riving from joint and survivor annuities un- 
der that Act awarded before the month fol- 
lowing the month of enactment of this Act, 
all widows’ and widowers’ insurance annui- 
ties which began to accrue before the second 
month following the month of enactment of 
this Act, and which, in accordance with the 
proviso in section 5(a) or section 5(b) of 
the Railroad Retirement Act of 1937, are 
payable in the amount of a spouse’s annuity 
to which the widow or widower was entitled 
(except those of such insurance annuities 
which are based on a spouse's annuity which 
was payable in the maximum amount as de- 
termined in accordance with the provisions of 
the Social Security Act as amended by the 
Social Security Amendments of 1965), and 
all annuities under the Railroad Retirement 
Act of 1935 are increased by 7 per centum: 
Provided, however, That in cases where an 
individual is entitled to a benefit under title 
II of the Social Security Act, the additional 
amount payable because of this subsection 
shall be reduced by 6.55 per centum of the 
amount of such social security benefit (dis- 
regarding any increases in such benefit based 
on work recomputations after such reduc- 
tion is first applied and any increases de- 
rived from changes in the primary insurance 
amount through legislation enacted after the 
Social Security Amendments of 1965): Pro- 
vided further, That in determining social se- 
curity benefit amounts for the purpose of 
this subsection, if such individual’s average 
monthly wage is in excess of $400, only the 
average monthly wage of $400 shall be used. 

Sec. 202. (a) The amendments made by 
section 201 of this title shall be effective 
with respect to annuities accruing for months 
after the month in which this Act is en- 
acted, and with respect to pensions due in 
calendar months after the month next fol- 
lowing the month in which this Act is en- 
acted. The amendments made by subsec- 
tion (e) of section 201 of this title shall be 
effective as to lump-sum benefits under sec- 
tion 5(f)(1) of the Railroad Retirement 
Act of 1987 with respect to deaths occurring 
on or after the date of enactment of this 
Act. 

(b) All recertifications required by reason 
of the amendments made by this title shall 
be made by the Railroad Retirement Board 
without application therefor. 


TITLE II—AMENDMENTS TO THE RAILROAD RE- 
TIREMENT TAX ACT 


Changes in tax rates 


Sec. 301. (a) Section 3201 of the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 (relating to rate of tax 
on employees under the Railroad Retirement 
Tax Act) is amended by striking out 694 
percent” from subdivision “(3)” and insert- 
ing in lieu thereof “7 percent”; by striking 
out “7 percent” from subdivision “(4)” and 
inserting in lieu thereof 7½ percent”; and 
by striking out “714 percent” from subdivi- 
sion “(5)” and inserting in lieu thereof “744 
percent”. 

(b) Section 3211 of such Code (relating to 
rate of tax on employee representatives under 
the Railroad Retirement Tax Act) is amended 
by striking out “13% percent“ from sub- 
division “(3)” and inserting in lieu thereof 
“14 percent“; by striking out “14 percent” 
from subdivision “(4)” and inserting in lieu 
thereof 14½ percent”; and by striking out 
“14% percent” from subdivision “(5)” and 

in lieu thereof “15 percent“. 

(c) Section 3221(a) of such Code (relating 
to rate of tax on employers under the Rail- 
road Retirement Tax Act) is amended by 
striking out “634 percent” from subdivision 
“(3)” and inserting in lieu thereof 7 per- 
cent”; by striking out “7 percent” from sub- 
division “(4)” and inserting in lieu thereof 
“TY percent’; and by out “714 
percent” from subdivision “(5)” and insert- 
ing in lieu thereof “744 percent”. 
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Supplemental tates 
(d) Section $211 of such Code is further 
amended by inserting “(a)” after Sec. 3211” 
and by adding at the end thereof the follow- 
ing new subsection: 
“(b) In addition to other taxes, there 18 


-hereby imposed on the income of each em- 


ployee. representative a tax equal to two 
cents for each man-hour for which compen- 
sation is paid to him for services rendered 
as an employee representative.” 

(e) Section 3221 of such Code is further 


-amended by adding at the end thereof the 


following new subsection: 

e) In addition to other taxes, there is 
hereby imposed on every employer an excise 
tax, with respect to having individuals in his 
employ, equal to two cents for each man- 
hour, for which compensation is paid. With 
respect to daily, weekly, or monthly rates 
of compensation such tax shall apply to the 
number of hours comprehended in the rate 


together with the number of overtime hours 


for which compensation in addition to the 
daily, weekly, or monthly rate is paid. With 
respect to compensation paid on a mileage 
or plecework basis such tax shall apply to 
the number of hours constituting the hourly 
equivalent of the compensation paid. The 
tax imposed by this subsection shall not 
apply to hours included in any month of 
service as an employee rendered to a rail- 
Way-labor-organization employer during 
which month the individual to whom such 
compensation is paid was not engaged pre- 
dominantly in work involving representation 
of employees within the definition of em- 
ployee’ in this Act, 

“Each employer of employees whose sup- 
plemental annuities are reduced pursuant to 
section 3(j)(2) of the Railroad Retirement 
Act of 1937 shall be allowed as a credit 
against the tax imposed by this subsection 
an amount equivalent in each month to the 
aggregate amount of reductions in supple- 
mental annuities accruing in such month 
to employees of such employer. If the 
credit so allowed to such an employer for 
any month exceeds the tax liability of such 
employer accruing under this subsection in 
such month, the excess may be carried for- 
ward for credit against such taxes accruing 
in subsequent months but the total credit 
allowed by this paragraph to an employer 
shall not exceed the total of, the taxes on 
such employer imposed by this subsection. 
At the end of each calendar quarter the 
Railroad Retirement Board shall certify to 
the Secretary of the with 
to each such employer the amount of credit 
accruing to such employer under this para- 
graph during such quarter and shall notify 
Pep employer as to the amount so certi- 

(f) The amendments made by subsections 
(d) and (e) of this section shall be effective 
with respect to man-hours, for sixty months 

g with the first month following en- 
3 of this Act, for which compensation 
paid. 


TAX RECOGNITION FOR VICTIMS 
OF CRIME 


Mr.. GRIFFIN. Mr. President, the 
people of America are deeply concerned. 
about the relentless rise in our crime 
rate—about the lawlessness which is. 
Sweeping across our land like a wild 
wind, chilling the hearts of law-abiding 
citizens. 

A recent Gallup poll indicated that 41 
percent of our population believe crime 
to be the most serious domestic problem 
in this country. Some 51 percent are 
convinced the problem has become worse 
in the past 5 years. 

Americans have good reason to be.con- 
cerned. The Nation’s crime rate jumped. 
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by a staggering 46 percent over the past 
5 years to reach a 1965 total of 2,750,000 
serious crimes—or an average of 5 a 
minute. 

In a report last June 20, the FBI re- 
vealed that crime increased 6 percent in 
the first 3 months of 1966. This comes 
on top of a 5-percent rise in calendar 
year 1965 for a total increase in the 
crime rate of 11 percent in just 15 
months. 

This sounds like we are not doing any- 
thing about crime. In some respects, it 
would appear that the subject of crime 
is like the weather. Americans talk a 
lot about crime but we do not seem to 
be doing very much about it. 

We can do something about crime, and 
we are doing something about it. But 

not enough. In fact our efforts 
to date have been pitifully meager and 
ully inadequate. 

Mr. President, I believe that there must 
be a three-pronged attack on crime in 
this country—by the loca] communities, 
by the States, and by the Federal Gov- 
ernment. 

Law enforcement is basically a local 
function. Our frontline of defense 
against the criminal must be in the 
local community, despite all the glamor 
which clings to the FBI agent. 

However, the Federal Government has 
a highly important role to play in the 
war against crime. The Federal Goy- 
ernment can provide needed leadership, 
it can assist the States and local com- 
munities through swift dispatch of in- 
formation helpful in apprehending 
criminals, and it can help to enlist all 
the citizens of this Nation in a crusade 
against crime. 

To the end that the Federal role will 
be adequately filled, Mr. President, I in- 
troduced an anticrime measure on Au- 
gust 11, which would provide 50 per- 
cent Federal matching funds to encour- 
age States to set up computerized crime 
information centers. 

This move would help greatly but it 
is only one important step in the nation- 
wide effort which must be launched if 
the criminal is to be blocked in his war 
against society. 

Today I introduced a bill which pro- 
poses that the Federal Government pro- 
vide some direct help for the individual 
American citizen who is struggling to 
cope with criminal activity—to compen- 
sate individuals in part for losses from 
theft and the cost of injuries suffered 
at the hands of criminals. 

The measures I propose are designed 
to encourage citizens to become more in- 
volved in crime prevention efforts, to 
enlist them as allies of our police and 
other law enforcement officials, and to 
make partial restitution to crime victims. 

Mr. President, a nationally circulated 
magazine recently carried an article by 
a professional burglar who told how easy 
it is to break into people’s homes. He 
also cited the problems created for him 
by such simple door devices as the slide 
bolt and the door chain. 

While it may appear to be a small mat- 
ter, Mr. President, I maintain that the 
Nation's war against crime would be 
greatly aided if law-abiding Americans 
were encouraged to purchase home bur- 
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glar alarms, special locks, door chains, 
protective grillwork or bars, and other 
devices which make the work of the bur- 
glar more difficult. Therefore, I propose 
that within reasonable limits, the costs 
of such home protection devices be made 
deductible from income for tax purposes. 

If treated as an ordinary expense, such 
a deduction would not help those who 
use the standard 10-percent deduction 
and would provide no incentive for them 
to buy the protective devices. 

For that reason, I propose that this 
deduction be allowed in addition to the 
standard 10-percent deduction. 

Tragically, it is the middle and lower 
income groups which are most victim- 
ized by crime. These are the people who 
can least afford to pay the high cost of 
crime, which is now estimated at $27 
billion a year. My tax deduction meas- 
ure would encourage people to protect 
their homes. My amendment to the in- 
ternal revenue code would make it tough 
for the burglar to ply his trade. 

I agree with President Johnson that— 

No more bitter irony could be imagined 
than this—that a people so committed to the 
quest for human dignity should have to pur- 
sue that quest behind locked doors. 


But do we have any choice when our 
police forces are spread thin and crim- 
inal activity continues its frightening 
rise? 

This Nation’s crime problem continues 
to grow in size and severity. Our peo- 
ple must act to protect themselves. 
Those who fail to do so encourage the 
criminal to expand his activities. In 
crime as well as other fields, nothing suc- 
ceeds like success. 

Local police chiefs will tell you that a 
majority of burglaries could be easily 
prevented if people would install good 
locks on their doors and windows—and 
use them. 

Mr. President, it seems to me that one 
of the obvious reasons for our spiraling 
crime rate is the reluctance of the indi- 
vidual citizen to become involved. 

We all know the story of the New 
York neighborhood where residents 
watched a young woman being stabbed 
repeatedly and no one did so much as 
call the police. Such an attitude on the 
part of the public emboldens the pro- 
fessional criminal and the psychopath. 

I know of no way, Mr. President, to de- 
vise legislation that will inject genuine 
concern into the heart of one human 
being for the plight of another human 
being who falls victim to criminal activ- 
ity. However, I believe we might con- 
sider legislative steps to encourage in- 
volvement and assistance on the part 
of those who are concerned. 

What of the individual who is injured 
by criminal attack, or the “good Samari- 
tan” who goes to the aid of a victim and 
is hurt in the fray? 

I suggest that the medical expenses of 
such a person should be tax deductible 
without limitation or restriction. 

As taxpayers know, the present tax 
law restricts deductions for medical and 
dental expenses to amounts exceeding 3 
percent of gross income. 

Beginning this year, the cost of medi- 
cal insurance premiums will not be sub- 
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ject to this 3-percent limitation. I sub- 

mit that medical expenses incurred as 

the result of criminal attack or assist- 

ance given to victims of such attacks 

ae also be placed outside that limita- 
on. 

Former Supreme Court Justice Arthur 
J. Goldberg stated during the time of his 
service on the highest judicial bench in 
the land that the victim of crime “has 
been denied the protection of the laws 
in a very real sense, and society should 
assume some responsibility for making 
him whole.” 

Recently the States of California and 
New York established crime compensa- 
tion commissions. I hope this will be- 
come a pattern throughout the Nation. 
But in the meantime, the Congress can 
help the American citizen who is in- 
jured as a result of crime. 

I emphasize that my bill would place 
the deduction for criminal attack medi- 
cal expense outside of the standard 10- 
percent deduction just as it would with 
respect to the cost of property protective 
devices. 

Since Americans are sometimes vic- 
timized by burglars despite their best 
efforts toward prevention, my bill also 
provides an individual tax deduction for 
the amount of property loss suffered 
through theft. This deduction also 
would be outside the standard 10-percent 
deduction. It would apply, of course, 
only to losses not covered by insurance 
or for which there is no other com- 
pensation, 

Theft losses and medical expense 
caused by criminal attack are not ordi- 
nary expenses, Mr. President. Since 
crime in the United States has become 
a national problem resulting in large 
measure from a breakdown of our so- 
ciety, I believe society as a whole has a 
responsibility to bear. 

Of course, it would be foolish to sug- 
gest that criminal attack tax deductions 
would stimulate citizens to become lion- 
hearted good Samaritans, but I think 
the public would do well to recognize 
those who do courageously go to the as- 
sistance of others. 

To make certain that such a theft loss 
and criminal attack deductions would 
not be abused, my bill requires that a 
criminal complaint be filed with the po- 
lice or other proper authority by the 
person victimized. This would be the 
basis for the deduction claim. 

Mr. President, one of the most serious 
problems in our war against crime is 
the general inadequacy of local police 
forces, particularly those in suburban 
and rural areas. There also is a tend- 
ency among individual citizens to shun 
involvement in crime prevention and de- 
tection and the conviction of criminals. 

We must do whatever we can to en- 
list the individual American as a soldier 
in the war against crime. He can help 
by supporting local law-enforcement ef- 
forts and by doing his utmost to out- 
smart and block the criminal. 

Mr. President, I am confident that the 
measures I have introduced and plan to 
introduce in the future, will encourage 
all Americans to join in a nationwide 
crusade against crime. 
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This legislation should provide en- 
couragement and assistance for Ameri- 
cans who shoulder their responsibilities. 
It should help to make more secure their 
own lives as well as the lives of their 
neighbors. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the text of my bill be printed 
in the RECORD. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be received and appropriately re- 
ferred; and, without objection, the bill 
will be printed in the RECORD. 

The bill (S. 3778) to amend the Inter- 
nal Revenue Code of 1954 to allow a de- 
duction from gross income for theft 
losses sustained by individuals, for 
amounts paid to protect against theft, 
and for medical expenses caused by 
criminal conduct, introduced by Mr. 
GRIFFIN, was received, read twice by its 
title, referred to the Committee on Fi- 
nance, and ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

S. 3778 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That (a) 
part VII of subchapter B of chapter 1 of the 
Internal Revenue Code of 1954 (relating to 
additional itemized deductions for individ- 
uals) is amended by renumbering section 218 
as 219, and by inserting after section 217 
the following new section: 


“Sec, 218. THEFT Losses; MEDICAL EXPENSES 
CAUSED BY CRIMINAL CONDUCT. 

“(a) THEFT LOSSES AND EXPENSES To PRO- 
TECT AGAINST THEFT.— 

(1) ALLOWANCE OF DEDUCTION.—In the 
case of an individual, there shall be allowed 
as deduction— 

“(A) any loss arising from theft sustained 
during the taxable year and not compensated 
for by insurance or otherwise, and 

“(B) amounts paid during the taxable year 

for locks, burglar alarms or other warning 
devices, or similar items for protection 
against theft, to the extent such amounts 
do not exceed $300. 
For purposes of subparagraph (A), any loss 
arising from theft shall be treated as sus- 
tained during the taxable year in which the 
taxpayer discovers such loss. 

“(2) ExcerrTions.—Paragraph (1) shall not 
apply to— 

“(A) any loss incurred in, or any amount 
paid in the conduct of, a trade or business, 
or 

“(B) any loss incurred in, or any amount 
paid in, any transaction entered into for 
profit though not connected with a trade 
or business. 

“(b) MEDICAL EXPENSES CAUSED BY CRIMI- 
NAL CONDUCT; — 

“(1) ALLOWANCE OF DEDUCTION.—There 
shall be allowed as a deduction the amount 
of expenses paid during the taxable year, 
not compensated for by insurance or other- 
wise, for medical care of the taxpayer, his 
spouse, or a dependent (as defined in section 
152) to the extent such medical care is at- 
tributable to personal injuries sustained dur- 
ing the commission of a crime, or as a direct 
result of the commission of a crime, by any 
individual (other than the taxpayer, his 
spouse, or dependent). 

“(2) RULES FOR APPLICATION.—For purposes 
of paragraph (1)— 

“(A) the term ‘medical care’ has the 
meaning assigned to it by subparagraphs (A) 
and (B) of section 213(e) (1), and 

“(B) the determination of whether, in 
any case, a crime has been committed shall 
be made on the basis of the records of the 
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law enforcement agency or agencies con- 
cerned. 


“(c) ReGcuLaTIoNs—The Secretary or his 
delegate shall prescribe such regulations as 
may be necessary to carry out the purposes 
of this section.” 

(b) The table of sections of such part VII 
is amended by striking out the last item and 
inserting in lieu thereof the following: 
“Sec. 218. Theft Losses; Medical Expenses 

Caused by Chemical Conduct. 
“Sec. 219. Cross References.”. 

Sec. 2. Section 62 of the Internal Revenue 
Code of 1954 (relating to definition of ad- 
justed gross income) is amended by inserting 
after paragraph (8) the following new para- 

h: 


ph: 

“(9) THEFT LOSSES; MEDICAL EXPENSES 
CAUSED BY CRIMINAL CONDUCT.—The deduc- 
tion allowed by section 218.” 

Sec. 3. (a) Section 165(c) of the Internal 

Revenue Code of 1954 (relating to losses of 
individuals) is amended by striking out”, 
or from theft” and “, or from each theft,” 
in paragraph (3). 
(b) Section 213 of such Code (relating 
to medical, dental, etc., expenses) is amend- 
ed by adding at the end thereof the follow- 
ing new subsection: 

“(h) EXCLUSION or MEDICAL EXPENSES DE- 
DUCTIBLE UNDER SECTION 218.—Subsection (a) 
(1) shall not apply to any expense allowed as 
a deduction under section 218 (b).“ 

Sec. 4. The amendments made by this 
Act shall apply to taxable years beginning 
after December 31, 1966. 


A BILL TO PROTECT THE CONSTI- 
TUTIONAL RIGHTS OF GOVERN- 
MENT EMPLOYEES AND TO PRE- 
VENT UNWARRANTED INVASIONS 
OF THEIR PRIVACY—A MEASURE 
SIMILAR TO S. 3703 


Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, on behalf 
of myself and Senators Fonc, BAYH, 
Hruska, SMATHERS, BURDICK, TyYDINGS, 
DIRKSEN, RANDOLPH, BIBLE, RUSSELL of 
South Carolina, MCCARTHY, BENNETT, 
Fannin, Younc of Ohio, YARBOROUGH, 
Byrd of Virginia, -BARTLETT, MUNDT, 
THURMOND, MCINTYRE, SPARKMAN, CAN- 
NON, MILLER, SIMPSON, JORDAN of North 
Carolina, ALLOTT, MUSKIE, INOUYE, SAL- 
TONSTALL, WILLIAMS of New Jersey, 
TOWER, PROUTY, BREWSTER, aNd GRIFFIN, 
I introduce for appropriate reference a 
bill “to protect the employees of the 
executive branch of the U.S. Govern- 
ment in the enjoyment of their consti- 
tutional rights and to prevent unwar- 
ranted governmental invasions of their 
privacy.” 

This measure is identical to S. 3703 
except for a change in the penalty pro- 
vision, section 2, to reduce the maximum 
fine from $1,000 to $500 and the maxi- 
mum sentence of imprisonment from 1 
year to 6 months. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be received and appropriately re- 
ferred. 

The bill (S. 3779) to protect the em- 
ployees of the executive branch of the 
U.S. Government in the enjoyment of 
their constitutional rights and to pre- 
vent unwarranted governmental inva- 
sions of their privacy, introduced by Mr. 
Ervin (for himself and other Senators), 
was received, read twice by its title, and 
referred to the Committee on the Ju- 


diciary. 
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STUDY OF THE IMPACT OF OVER- 
HEAD ELECTRIC TRANSMISSION 
LINES AND TOWERS UPON SCENIC 
ASSETS, ZONING AND COMMUNITY 
PLANNING, PROPERTY VALUES, 
AND REAL ESTATE REVENUES 


Mrs. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, I 
introduce, for appropriate reference, a 
Senate joint resolution to provide for a 
study by the Secretary of Housing and 
Urban Development of the impact of 
overhead electric transmission lines and 
towers upon scenic assets, zoning, and 
community planning, property values, 
and real estate revenues. 

I previously introduced S. 2507, a bill 
to provide for a similar study. The Com- 
mittee on Commerce held 3 days of hear- 
ings on that bill, on May 4, 5, and 6, 1966. 

Based on those hearings, I have had 
S. 2507 redrafted, and this Senate joint 
resolution represents the product of that 
redrafting effort. 

I am pleased to report that this draft 
has met the approval of most of the 
groups concerned, both in industry and 
in Government. I am advised that the 
Committee on Commerce will consider 
this joint resolution in the very near 
future. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
joint resolution will be received and ap- 
propriately referred. 

The joint resolution (S.J. Res. 189) to 
provide for a study of the impact of over- 
head electric transmission lines and 
towers upon scenic assets, zoning and 
community planning, property values, 
and real estate revenues, introduced by 
Mrs. NEUBERGER (for herself and other 
Senators), was received, read twice by its 
title, and referred to the Committee on 
Commerce. 


ADDITIONAL COSPONSOR OF BILL 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, at- 
its next printing, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the name of the Senator from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. Scorr] be added as 
a cosponsor of the bill (S. 3557) to amend 
the Internal Revenue Code of 1954 with 
respect to the income tax treatment of 
business development corporations. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


ADDITIONAL COSPONSOR OF BILL 


Under authority of the order of the 
Senate of August 18, 1966, the name of 
Mr. Lone of Missouri was added as an 
additional cosponsor of the bill (S. 3740) 
to strengthen the administration of the 
Law Enforcement Assistance Act of 1965, 
F eae by Mr. Javits on August 18, 
1966. 


NOTICE OF HEARINGS ON ORGA- 
NIZATION OF FEDERAL AGENCIES 
IN URBAN AND COMMUNITY 
DEVELOPMENT 
Mr. RIBICOFF. Mr. President, I 

wish to announce that the Subcommittee 

on Executive Reorganization of the Sen- 
ate Committee on Government Opera- 
tions will continue its hearings on the 
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organization of Federal ‘agencies in 
urban and community development next 
week, August 29 to 31, On Monday the 
witnesses will be Author Claude Brown 
and Father Henry Browne of Stryckers 
Bay Neighborhood Council. On Tues- 
day we will hear from Author Ralph Elli- 
son and Mr! Eugene Hill, of Albuquer- 
que, N. Mex; On Wednesday we will hear 
from Senator Harrison WILLIAMS of New 
Jersey, Congressman ADAM CLAYTON 
PoweEtt, and Joseph P. Lyford of the 
Fund for the Republic. 

The hearings will be held in room 1202 
of the New Senate Office Building. 


NOTICE CONCERNING . NOMINA- 
TIONS BEFORE COMMITTEE ON 
‘THE JUDICIARY 


Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, the 
following nominations have been referred 
to and are now pending before the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary: 

William T. Woodard, Jr., of North 
Carolina, to be a member of the Board 
of Parole for the term expiring Septem- 
ber 30, 1971. 

James P. Alger, of Guam, to be U.S. at- 
torney, District of Guam, term of 4 
years—reappointment. 

On behalf of the Committee on the 
Judiciary, notice is hereby given to all 
persons interested in these nominations 
to file with the committee, in writing, on 
or before Friday, September 2, 1966, any 
representations or objections they may 
wish to present concerning the above 
nominations, with a further statement 
whether it is their intention to appear at 
any hearing which may be scheduled. 


REPUBLICAN PARTY’S FOREIGN 
POLICY POSITION 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, the 
Republican leadership in the Congress 
announced yesterday at a regular lead- 
ership press conference what we identi- 
fied as “a new and important Republican 
foreign policy position,” a statement 
designed to emphasize once more “our 
determination that the Republican 
Party shall continue strongly to main- 
tain its historic and cherished position as 
the party of peace.“ 

Mr. President, I ask unamious consent 
that the full text of this Republican 
leadership statement be printed in the 
body of the Recorp at this point in my 
remarks. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

Never before in American history has this 
nation been involved in a war more difficult, 
more unpopular and so little understood. 
Never before has any Administration been 80 
frustrated in its foreign policy or, as it now 
appears, so uncertain as to the next step to 
be taken. 

As you know, a proposal has been made, 
initially by the Foreign Minister of Thailand, 
recommending the convening of an all-Asian 
Conference to work toward a just and peace- 
ful settlement of the war in Viet Nam. 

Because the securing ofa just and honor- 
able peace is the clear desire of every loyal 
American, we believe that the proposal of an 
all-Asian Peace Conference deserves prompt 
and thorough consideration. To those who 
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remind us needlessly that neither Com- 
munist China nor Communist North Viet 
Nam would attend such a Conference, we re- 
ply that neither would the United States be a 
participant, but we endorse unhesitatingly 
such a peace-seeking effort by all other 
Asian nations. That Asian Communists 
disapprove or would oppose such a Confer- 
ence should not surprise nor discourage us 
nor should it impede such as endeavor by 
men of good-will elsewhere in Asian. 

To those who. recommend a reconvening 
of the Geneva Conference, we must insist 
that such an approach is no longer viable nor 
valid, because the approach must come from 
the Asian nations themselves. A peaceful 
and honorable settlement of the conflict in 
Viet Nam cannot now be originated, formu- 
lated or influenced by non-Asian interests, 
Only under Asian skies, under Asian 
auspicies, under Asian responsibility and 
guidance can such a move now be made 
with genuine hope of success, 


UNIVERSITY OF NORTH DAKOTA 
TRIBUTE TO MEL RUDER 
Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, last 


year, Mel Ruder, publisher of the Hungry 
Horse News, Columbia Falls, Mont., was 


awarded a Pulitzer Prize in journalism. 


Mel Ruder publishes one of the best 
weekly newspapers in circulation. He is 
an editor and community leader in the 
finest sense of the terms. The Hungry 
Horse News has become an institution, 
known and circulated far beyond the 
Flathead country. 

Mel is a graduate of the University of 
North Dakota where he received degrees 
of B. A. and M.A. in journalism and later 
served as an assistant professor. His 
alma mater has just published one of the 
finest, most deserved tributes ever 
printed. The booklet edited by a Uni- 
versity of North Dakoto journalism stu- 
dent, Vince Furst, is handsome in its lay- 
out and eloquent in its verse and prose. 

The weekly newspaper editor is basic 
to our American tradition, but it is a role 
which is becoming ever more difficult to 
maintain. Some years ago Mel Ruder 
accepted this challenge and succeeds 
today because of his creative talents, 
drive for achievement and love of a small 
town nestled in the mountains of west- 
ern Montana. As Mel says: 

I’ve got a good town here. 
difference. 


The challenge is translated into words 
in an excellent introduction to the book- 
let by Joseph Mader of the Milwaukee 
Sentinel. Mr. President I ask unanimous 
consent to have Mr. Mader’s remarks 
printed at this point in my remarks. 

There being no objection, the remarks 
were ordered to be printed in the Rxo- 
ORD, as follows: 

(By Joseph Mader) 

Today our society is so organized, inte- 
grated, mechanized, co-ordinated and ani- 
mated that man is denied one of his 
strongest inherent drives—the need for 
identification. For the creative man—say 
the journalist—this frustration in loss of 
individuality is intolerable. But it is not 
insoluble. 

The answer lies in the newspaper that 
refiects the man. For most aspiring journal- 
ists, that would limit them to the com- 
munity newspapers—the “weakly,” as 
pseudo-cynics and captious critics of the 
weekly sometimes snidely call it. 


It makes a 
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Let others make out an equal case for the 
suburban press. It is being. demonstrated 
daily as a satisfying and. profitable outlet 
for the creative energies of newsmen. It is 
living proof of a great adventure in news- 
papering that is still open to the daring, 
the ingenious and the hardworking man or 
woman—the community newspaper. 

How many newsmen, actual or aspiring, 
have said: “The only life for me would be to 
have my own paper!” 

Few can achieve that goal today. The 
complexities of publication, added to the 
sharpness of competition for audience and 
the advertising dollar constitute formidable 
walls, 

Mel Ruder has accepted the challenge! 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, Mel 
Ruder has worked hard all of his life 
and his philosophy was aptly sum- 
marized by J. Lloyd Stone when he said: 

Mel Ruder learned to work at the Univer- 
sity. Depression days were not easy for him, 
but the difficult assignments then, as now, 
were a challenge, He has not changed. 


Not only is Mel an accomplished editor 
and publisher, he is also.a master photog- 
rapher. When he decided to select a 
site for his weekly he chose Columbia 
Falls, a pleasant little town which has 
undoubtedly the finest scenic backdrop 
in the Nation, Glacier National Park. 
The park provides a multitude of scenes 
for his prize-winning photographs. 
Byron once said: 

I live not in myself, but I become a por- 
tion of that around me; and to me high 
mountains are a feeling, but the hum of 
human cities torture. 


I am sure that is the way Mel feels 
and why he stays in northwestern 
Montana, despite the many awards and 
accolades he has received. 

Mel Ruder has accepted the challenge! 


In the spring of 1964 when a disastrous 
flood hit the Flathead River Basin he 
said: 

This is chance that God gives you to doa 
job. There was an emergency here. This was 
a chance for a newspaperman to be on the 
ball. 


Subsequently the Pulitzer Prize cita- 
tion read: 

When sudden and disastrous floods hit his 
area last year, Mr. Ruder put out three issues 
of his paper in a single week to warn and 
inform residents. He roamed the area under 
dangerous conditions and sent many bul- 
letins over the AP wires as well as reporting 
directly to nearby daily newspapers and local 
radio station. 


Any way you appraise the man, he is 
remarkable; North Dakota's loss is cer- 
tainly Montana’s gain. Mel Ruder is a 
good friend and talented newsman. He 
remains unspoiled by the attention and 
the awards. He summarized his own 
thoughts on the future when he said: 

One thing about a newspaper is that you 
can't say “I won a Pulitzer” or anything and 
sit back. There is always another paper to 
get out. You can’t sit back. 

Mr. President, much more could be 
said about Mel Ruder but I think it best 
that you read the story for yourself. I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
at the conclusion of my remarks the text 
of the University of North Dakota’s trib- 
ute to Mel Ruder. 
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There being no objection, the text of 
the tribute was ordered to be printed in 
the Recor», as follows: 


UNIVERSITY oF NORTH DAKOTA TRIBUTE TO 
MEL RUDER 


Our democratic society is a complicated 
structure of peer groups, roles, utilities and 
responsibilities. Because we are democratic, 
and because a democratic environment em- 
phasizes individual effort and gain, the di- 
lemma of finding one’s own level, according 
to personality demands, is often times in 
direct violation to our physical and mental 
abilities. Most dreamers never reach their 
pedestal because their legs aren’t long 
enough; others attain material success in the 
eyes of the public, but become machines for 
the image they chose to project. Very few 
men achieve success and capture personal 
Satisfaction at the same time. The golden 
dream pulls them above the happy tion. 

Colleges and universities throughout the 
country have been testing students for their 
aptitudes and interests and then following 
the course of their lives to find some way 
of predicting a medium of demand and ability 
so as to be more efficient in suggesting 
major areas of study. 

For the present they must base their ad- 

vice for youth on the levels of distinction 
that they reach early in their lives. The 
Eagle Scout Award is one such distinction. 
The highest award in, scouting is proof that 
the recipient can be an integral part of his 
family, community and nation. Each re- 
quirement is a test for an aptitude which is 
bonded to an idea. 
Nel Ruder was an Eagle Scout. His story 
could have been told before it was lived, but 
we, being security minded, have decided to 
by-pass our phrenological tendencies, and 
use the facts. No one can deny a connection 
between Mel’s Eagle Award and his Pulitzer 
Prize when the ‘missing links” have been 
described on. paper by a journalist—well— 
hardly no one. 

In those depression years at UND, there 
appeared on the campus a very boyish fresh- 
man, who gave you the impression that he 
should still be wearing short pants—one- 
time mark of boyhood. He had thumbed 
from Bismarck because he wouldn’t allow a 
train fare to steal from cash reserve of $75. 
Mel was no different from the freshman of 
today; he desired an education but the 
variety of field opportunities flurried his 
‘mind to conflict and indecision. Through 
an association with the Dakota Student, his 
stray aspirations and energies became welded 
to journalism in his sophomore year. By the 
time his junior year came to the top, he had 
assumed the duties of assignment editor and 
news editor of the Student. He had a dis- 
tinct nose for news and an indomitable ag- 
gressiveness in pursuit of it, but he was not 
the best student because he had such a great 
interest in many things—scouting, hobbies, 
and especially human beings. 

Having been initiated into Sigma Delta 
Chi in April of 1936, Mel contributed to one 
of the best records that that fraternal group, 
UND and the journalism department have a 
right toclaim. That year, the North Dakota 
Chapter harvested first place in efficiency 
competition during the National Convention, 
an award that judged the North Dakota 
journalism department as one of the best 
in the country. During the same spring, Mel 
revived the University News Service which 
released news bulletins to weekly newspapers 
throughout North Dakota. 

In April of 1936, Mel applied for the editor- 
ship of the Dakota Student, but Bob Kunkel, 
now with the Leo Burnett Advertising Com- 
pany of Chicago, also applied. The Board of 
Publications was tied up for more than two 
weeks between the candidates. Finally, they 
did not designate a single editor—they chose 
both an editor (Bob) and a managing editor 
(Mel). 
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During the spring before Mel was gradu- 
ated, he was “appointed by President John 
C. West to found a University News Bu- 
reau ... .’’ Under that commission, Mel 
was to continue the News Service Bulletin, 
but the bureau would become a constituent 
of the University, no longer a function of 
the Dakota Student. During its first year, 
the bureau placed 12,000 inches of campus 
and university activity copy in state news- 
papers. 

With all these journalistic activities, Mel 
still found time to work at the Common to 
earn 35 cent meals, do part-time janitor work 
to pay for his room at Budge. Hall, and work 
at the library for 87.50 a month. 

His interest and activity at the University 
Was not all constructive; prohibition was in 
its last months, and Mel claims to be the last 
University alcohol siphoner. The alcohol for 
the medical school was kept in barrels in 
the basement vaults below the business office 
in Old Main, and Mel made himself popular 
with his fellow-students by siphoning a jug 
now and then. Not Old Taylor, Mel claims, 
but just as effective. 

During his summer vacations while attend- 
ing the University, Mel had his first taste of 
shutter-butter. Joseph Mader, summertime 
director of publicity at Yellowstone National 
Park and head of the department of journal- 
ism at UND, had been having trouble with 
his press photographers at the park. The 
late Jack E. Haynes, then the official photog- 
rapher for Yellowstone National Park, told 
Mader to send him “someone with a nose 
for news, some youngster who was willing 
to learn, turn him over to him for a few 
weeks, and he’d make a photographer of 
him.” Mader those qualities in 
Mel Ruder; he bought a used news camera 
in Minneapolis and gave it to Mel with the 
suggestion that he use it extensively 
throughout that school year. Mel developed 
as well as could be expected, and when vaca- 
tion of 36 came along, he hitch-hiked to 
Yellowstone, wearing his Boy Scout uni- 
form—shorts, long socks—the whole bit. 
When he got there, Haynes had him shooting 
pictures at all times of the day and night, 
and at every conceivable subject, Within 
several weeks, Mel’s pictures were being used 
by the publicity staff. His pictures con- 
tinued to improve and the complaints of 
park patrons about a photographer that was 
always in their hair. 

Mel’s desire to locate near a national park 
was surely founded during his summers at 
Yellowstone. The mountains are deceiving- 
ly reverent and impartially the rulers of their 
community. They give life to all, and 
brutally take it back, and only a strong man 
could be fascinated by the justice in their 
extremes. Mel was captured by their 
strength and authority and they wanted him 
back. 

Prize-winning photographs demand prize- 
winning. subjects as well as a skill in the 
craft. Frequently, a novice may see character 
in a shot, but loses it in his technique. A 
truly great photographer must know what to 
shoot, and how to shoot. In 20 years with 
the Hungry Horse News, Mel has received 12 
National Editorial Association Awards 
nearly all of them for the use of pictures and 
picture series. He classifies his pictures in 
two extremes: cold, usually scenery, and 
warm, human interest and character studies. 
Each year he prints his scenery pictures and 
human interest prints under a separate cover 
and the financial success of these pictorials 
verifies the quality of their contents. 

His character studies have been instru- 
mental in alleviating the miserable condi- 
tions of the local Indian. population. The 
Blackfoot Nation expressed their gratitude 
by making him a chief—Spotted Calf. 

Mel continued his schooling and in 1942, 
he received his M.A. in sociology; at the same 
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time he served as assistant professor of 
journalism at the University. 

When he left North Dakota he began to 
moye Eastward; he stopped at Northwestern 
University and did some graduate work, and 
from there, he went to the Westinghouse 
Corporation in Sharon, Pennsylvania, and 
handled their publication. In 1942, he en- 
listed in the Navy, served 30 months as a 
gunnery officer and received his discharge 
as a full lieutenant. 

When finished with the military, he tried 
the East coast again, but having been a 
Westerner, Mel continued to look back to the 
warmth and identity which was not pos- 
sible in the superpopulated Eastern network. 

So in 1946, Mel yielded to his former self 
and returned home. He crusaded through 
California, Colorado and Washington pur- 
suing a utopian situation of raw resources 
where he could direct himself into profes- 
sional excellence. Receiving a hint from a 
friend, Mel struck out for Columbia Falls, 
Montana, where the weekly paper had gone 
broke. It was a small town, hidden in the 
mountains near Glacier Park and possessing 
the charm of a Swiss hamlet.» The situs- 
tion did not promise a great financial reward, 
but Hungry Horse Dam was in the works and 
an aluminum plant was promising in rough 
sketch and Mel’s intuition told him that all 
was sufficient to decree Xanadu’s stately 
pleasure dome. 

He moved into an office next door to the 
liquor store for $25 a month, moved in his 
camera, typewriter and $2 desk, and began 
scrounging for equipment. At Miles City he 
found a linecasting machine for $600 which 
he packed with hay and hauled home. On 
route he located a turtle at Great Falls, a 
metal pot at Conrad, and some old type 
cases at Cut Bank, all of which he installed 
in his small office. Volume No. 1, Hungry 
Horse News, hit the post office on August 8, 
1946. With a GI loan, Mel started construc- 
tion of a log cabin office and plant which was 
completed in 1947, and which is the present 
home of the Hungry Horse News. 

A house is not a home, one log cabin does 
not make a Hungry Horse News; Columbia 
Falls had been a colony for three previous 
newspapers, all of which went bankrupt. 
Perhaps the seedtime had not been right be- 
fore, but minor changes in the 
Flathead environment, all praise goes to Mel 
Ruder who not only made the paper go, but 
turned it into the best and largest weekly in 
Montana, By 1950, his GI loan was paid off, 
and he had purchased all new equipment. 
Mel received his first award for the paper in 
the second year of its life—a National, Edi- 
torial Association Award for special editions. 
Since that award was hung on the wall, the 
Hungry Horse News has been similarily 
awarded NEA prizes 11 more times, usually 
for use of pictures, best picture series and 
editorials, In the late 50’s, Mel went state- 
wide as president of the Montana Press Asso- 
ciation; about the same time, he was invited 
for a 20-hour cruise on the USS Nautilus 
with a National Geographic Magazine fea- 
ture crew. His story appeared in the Hungry 
Horse News before it appeared in that na- 
tional periodical. A week before he received 
the Pulitzer Prize, he was awarded one of the 
first Edward J. Meeman Conservation Award 
for journalism. 

All this glory for one paper and one man, 
and yet the paper has never grown out of its 
own sphere. The News was intended to be 
log cabin local and that is just what it is 
today. Pictures are about the Flathead 
region, and for the same. Some people have 
speculated, and with sound backing, that 
Mel has photographed and interviewed every 
man, tree and beast within 50 miles of Co- 
lumbia Falls. The town is small, advertising 
potential. is small; but Mel has: never had to 
scramble for revenue-producing copy. The 
people of Flathead have come to depend on 
that paper, which plays a great part in tying 
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the large community together, and they buy 
advertising as a favor to themselves, His 
circulation is twice that of the city’s popula- 
tion. 

In the thousands of lines that have been 
written about the Hungry Horse News, little 
has been said about the man behind it. It 
has been assumed that the success of the pa- 
per speaks the highest note for him. Mel 
Ruder is a perfectionist, a personality to be 
praised, but one extremely wearing on the 
man. Perfection is an impossibility because 
it cannot be defined and contained in a list 
of prerequisites; but the nobility of it is 
inherent in the attempt, the virtue of com- 
ing humanly close, and yet not being hu- 
manly satisfied. When things get momen- 
tarily rough, Mel’s energies are regenerated 
by his big country. 

During the summer he frequently makes 
horseback trips into the mountains, but he 
has never failed to return on time to put 
out that paper on Friday. A few years ago 
he suffered a heart attack on Friday and 
was putting out his next paper on the fol- 
lowing Tuesday. Without him, the paper 
would never have made it to the post office, 
he is the only reporter, photographer, editor, 
and he even delivers the papers to surround- 
ing communities. 

When Mel left the University in 1942, he 
left a piece of himself on the campus, and 
every now and then he returns to see how 
the campus is doing. The depression made 
life hard for students and faculty in 3078 
but at the same time it increased the total 
University experience. No one in the state 
was well off; both the students and the fac- 
ulty knew it, yet theirs was an optimistic 
unity on the campus, The administration, 
faculty and students knew that things had to 
get better, and this optimism, the spirit that 
made the campus a conjugal unit. 

At homecoming in 1964, the University 
recognized Mel Ruder by awarding him the 
Sioux Award, a distinguished service cita- 
tion: “this award for outstanding contribu- 
tion to his community and state and nation, 
for excellence in his chosen profession, for 
his contributions to higher education and 
loyalty to his Alma Mater.” 

Mel’s warm attitude toward the Univer- 
sity is further reflected in a speech he made 
at Founder's Day in February of 1966. “The 
University of today is beyond the fondest 
dreams of any of us who were students in 
1930's. My pride in UND bursts forth in 
editorials .... Today North Dakota’s pop- 
ulation is smaller, but UND has tripled en- 
rollment in 25 years, and its effect on this 
state and nation is subject for a thesis.” 

An example of his editorial praise appeared 
in his paper after he made the Founder's 
Day speech, He made cheer for the new and 
deserving geology department; he com- 
mended the administration—“Great benefits 
come from our stable, sensible administra- 
tion.” He also paraphrased the campus 
growth, material and residential, and noted 
the need for a parallel program for the Uni- 
versity of Montana. 

When Mel was at the University, he 
planted a number of tame ducks and geese 
on the Coulee, and then spent his nights 
seeing to their safety from the vagrant traffic 
on the nearby railroad yards, He cannot 
return to see the ducks, for they were last 
seen at a banquet of the local chapter of 
the Knights of the Rail, but he can still see 
and feed his friendships here, many of which 
were planted at the same time. No one will 
steal these, for they are nursed and fattened 
by the eyes of his friends here who watch 


his continuing success, and find a moment 


of pride when they can say, “I know that 
Man.” 

Thousands of lines of copy have been 
written on news, and what makes a story 
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newsworthy. When the stones have been 
laid out on both sides of the argument, news 
turns out to be just about anything handled 
with a correct feature. 

Spring, 1964—the famous Flathead coun- 
try of western Montana unusually high snow- 
fall. The last winterfall came in early May, 
but cool weather kept the snow from thaw- 
ing. When warm weather finally come, it 
quickly disposed of all signs of the past 
season. And then it began to rain, five inches 
in three days. The moistures allied and be- 
gan their course through the Flathead 
watershed, 

By Monday, June 8, flood stage of 14 feet 
had reached Columbia Falls, but was not 
damaging. Most of the water was still be- 
ing held back by Hungry Horse Dam. Mon- 
day evening and people began to talk; sev- 
eral small communities near Columbia Falls 
had been washed out and the water level had 
risen four feet at home. The speed and 
strength of the flooding water gave the peo- 
ple of the area little time to plan; many of 
them were caught unprepared and had to 
improvise. The Flathead River continued 
to rise; by midnight the water reached an 
equilibrium—20.4 feet. The mountain 
passes that converge in Glacier Park were 
closed. The park was isolated from the 
west. Flathead country was declared to be 
in a state of disaster. 

Dorothy M. Johnson of the Montana Press 
Association tells Mel's story in her letter to 
the Board of Trustees of the Pulitzer Prize: 

“Monday evening, June 8, he learned that 
the flood situation had created a crisis. He 
telephoned the owner of Station KGEZ in 
Kalispell—the only radio station on the air 
at night in that area—so that listeners could 
be alerted. Mel stayed up all night to give 
bulletins to the radio station which com- 
petes with him for advertising. 

“He flew over flooded areas in Glacier Na- 
tional Park in a rented plane. When he 
couldn’t rent a plane, he begged a ride in 
one. He took pictures, developed and print- 
ed them in his own darkroom, and had his 
engraving made in Kalispell, 16 miles away. 

“His press normally turns out 3,900 copies. 
This time he ordered 5,800. The disaster 
grew. He found a boat and took pictures in 
the flood. He brought out a Saturday paper, 
too. This time he threw out the advertis- 
ing: he dedicated himself to covering the 
news for his readers. 

“On some of his news-and-picture expedi- 
tions he drove his car on the railroad track 
because the road was washed out. The wire 
services did not send representatives. Mel 
covered the story for Associated Press and 
telephoned late news to some of the dailies. 

“On Monday, the Horse News came 
out for the third time in one week, with 
more news. After his two printers had run 
a total of 12,500 copies for that week, Mel 
started working on the next Friday’s paper.” 

Where is a Pulitzer Prize winner when he 
hears that he has earned journalism’s es- 
teem? Why, in a local barnyard, of course, 
working. Mel was covering a conservation 
tour for eighth grade school children spon- 
sored by the Flathead County Grange. He 
was probably the last person in Flathead 
County to learn the good news. 

Three weeks after the news of the Pulitzers 
broke, the people of Columbia Falls honored 
him and themselves with a banquet—the 
largest in the history of the community. 
Then, as a final chapter, Mel sat down to 
answer hundreds of telegrams and letters 
from friends; he thought that each letter 
deserved a personal reply, and what Mel 
Ruder thinks, he does. 

Eagle Scout and Pulitzer Prize, the 
successes of Mel Ruder. He has conquered 
with the traditional democratic weapons— 
worthy ideals, initiative, hard work and fair 
play. But through his fulfillment, he has 
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also enabled the larger America to fulfill it- 
self with him. The eminent man is not a 
whole product isolated from his family, his 
community, his nation. Where would a 
Pulitzer Prize Winner be if the social system 
that he has participated in had not fur- 
nished him with a desire to excell? Where 
would he be if these overt forces had not en- 
couraged him to continue in the right di- 
rection? Where would he be if he had at- 
tained and there was no one to share it with 
him? The family, basic to all societies, gave 
him the personal qualities which he needed 
to develop in any sphere, and he has returned 
a just debt—happiness and pride for those 
closest to him. The community gave him 
encouragement and a chance for interaction 
between people; he has returned his debt— 
a probable economic boost to the community 
as well as a focal point for community pride. 
His nation gave him the opportunity to ele- 
vate himself; he has paid his debt by giving 
her new optimism in the belief that the dem- 
ocratic system can and does work. 

Mel Ruder’s story is the realization of the 
American ideology—the ideology that says 
that a man is worth only what he does for 
himself and what he does for the guy next 
door. 

All people who have had a part of Mel 
Ruder —salute him and salute themselves. 


THE SITUATION IN GHANA 


Mr. DODD. Mr. President, in Febru- 
ary of this year the Ghanaian Army 
acted to free their country from the neo- 
Communist dictatorship which had been 
imposed upon it by Kwame Nkrumah. 
Since that time, mountains of material 
have come to light concerning the Nkru- 
mah dictatorship and its collaboration 
with international communism in the 
subversion of African countries. 

Today, I am certain, no one would de- 
fend Nkrumah. But I think it interest- 
ing to recall that not so long ago there 
was a tendency on the part of those re- 
sponsible for our African policy and on 
the part of certain editorialists, to de- 
fend the Nkrumah regime and to bolster 
it politically by granting large-scale aid 
to Ghana. 

On the basis of testimony presented to 
the Senate Subcommittee on Internal 
Security, I said in late 1963 that Ghana 
had become the focal point for the sub- 
version of Africa, just as Cuba was the 
focal point for the subversion of the 
Americas. I described the Nkrumah 
regime as the mortal enemy of true free- 
dom and of African peace, 

For these statements I was severely 
criticized by some editors. 

The Detroit News, in an editorial deli- 
cately entitled “He Should Shut Up,” 
declared: 


It would help if Dopp stopped publicizing 
his Red witch-doctor hunting. 


The New York Times advised its read- 
ers that: 

Such wild statements are, in fact, calcu- 
lated to drive any African leader toward 
Moscow. 


The U.S. Department of State, in an 
indirect manner, also disagreed. In a 
statement by a “departmental spokes- 
man,” it asserted: 

Ghana follows a policy which it describes 
as one of positive neutralism ... Ghana has 
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not alined itself with either (East or West) 
grouping ... Ghana has a mixed economy 
in which private capital is active and foreign 
investment welcomed. 


An article in the New York Times for 
Friday, June 10, served to confirm to the 
hilt the statements which I made about 
the Nkrumah government almost 3 years 
ago. 

The article reported that: 

Ghana’s military Government has uncov- 
ered a spy network linked to Moscow, East 
Berlin and Peking and using James Bond 
techniques in subversive activities all over 
Africa. 


The article also reported: 

Students were drilled in how to shoot 
microfilm and use cameras concealed behind 
belt buckles and shirt buttons. Among the 
other subjects taught were how to assassi- 
nate a chief of state, how to win a woman’s 
affections without marrying her and how to 
invent cover stories, set up “dead letter” 
drops and recruit agents through bribery 
and blackmail. 


Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to insert into the Recor at this 
point the complete text of the New York 
Times article of June 10, 1966, dealing 
with Nkrumah’s African spy network. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

GHANA UNCOVERS NERUMAH’s AFRICAN SPY 
NETWORK 
(By Lloyd Garrison) 

Accra, GHANA, June 9.—Ghana’s military 
Government has uncovered a spy network 
linked to Moscow, East Berlin and Peking 
and using James Bond techniques in sub- 
versive activities all over Africa. 

The network was discovered in the wake of 
the army’s February coup, which deposed 
President Kwame Nkrumah, a Marxist who 
dreamed of heading a Socialist united Africa 
under one “Continental Union Government.” 

The stated aim of Ghana’s secret intelli- 
gence arm was to undermine and if necessary 
overthrow any African leader unsympathetic 
to Mr. Nkrumah’s vision of Africa’s future. 

But there is also evidence suggesting that 
the Communists were using the Nkrumah 
spy apparatus for their own purposes. 

A BASE FOR EXPORT 

The new regime’s Criminal Investigation 
Division has concluded that if the coup had 
not come when it did, Mr. Nkrumah would 
have turned Ghana into a base for the export 
of revolution throughout Africa. 

Mr. Nkrumah’s intelligence service made 
considerable headway before the coup. 

East Germans from the Ministry of State 
Security in East Berlin set up with Soviet 
approval, a spy school for Ghanaians in Accra. 
It operated in a modern two-story building 
under a cover, the National Scientific Re- 
search Laboratory, a nonexistent institution. 

During the Accra conference of the Orga- 
nization of African Unity last November, Mr. 
Nkrumah’s agents infiltrated the secretariat 
posing as stenographers, clerks and mimeo- 
graph operators. 

LISTENING DEVICES INSTALLED 


Using Soviet-made equipment and East 
German technical advice, Ghanaian agents 
also installed listening devices in the hotel 
rooms of every delegate, including foreign 
ministers. 

The Criminal Investigation Division’s ex- 
perts are still trying to detect whether listen- 
ing devices were also placed in the suites of 
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the giant conference complex that Mr. Nkru- 
mah erected to house visiting heads of state. 

In charge of the school for spies was 
Juergen Kruger, a 33-year-old major in the 
East German intelligence service Rogalla. 
Second in command was Capt. Rolf Stoll- 
mayer, also an East German intelligence of- 
ficer and a specialist in cryptography, photo 
analysis and audio technology, the use of 
listening devices. 


ONE MAN APPREHENDED 


On the day of the coup Captain Stollmayer 
smuggled himself aboard a departing com- 
mercial airliner. Major Kruger was arrested, 
interrogated at length and eventually de- 
ported. 

Top officers of the Criminal Investigation 
Division are still evaluating more than 30,000 
documents recovered since the coup. Among 
them are hundreds of student notebooks. 

Students were drilled in how to shoot 
microfilm and use cameras concealed behind 
belt buttons and shirt buttons. Among the 
other subjects taught were how to assassi- 
nate a chief of state, how to win a woman’s 
affections without marrying her and how to 
invent cover stories, set up “dead letter” 
drops and recruit agents through bribery and 
blackmail. 

USED DIPLOMATIC AGENCY 


Agents were assigned to the Bureau of 
African Affairs, which su y directed 
Ghana's aboveboard diplomatic activity in 
Africa but was really a cover for espionage. 

The school’s two East German directors 
had access to all Ghanian intelligence data 
gathered at home and abroad. The infor- 
mation was shared with Moscow. 

For intelligence purposes Africa was di- 
vided into five areas, each with a chief and 
subordinate agents on the scene. 

Agents in charge used code names. Ac- 
cording to dossiers from the Bureau of Afri- 
can Affairs, “James” was in charge of Upper 
Volta, “Roland” of Senegal, “Liston” and 
“Jackson” of the Congo, and so on. No in- 
dependent black African state was excluded. 

TANZANIA SINGLED OUT 

Tanzania’s President, Julius K. Nyerere, 
Was one of Mr. Nkrumah’s special targets. 
At the time of the coup, the Bureau of Afri- 
can Affairs, which reported directly to Mr. 
Nkrumah, had decided to recruit two “false 
flag” agents to penetrate President Nyerere's 
office and the office of his Vice President. 

“False flag” agents are hired in the belief 
that they are spying on behalf of one coun- 
25 = when actually their employer is coun- 

In Tanzania’s case it was decided to re- 
cruit two East Africans and lead them to be- 
leve that they were working for Kenya and 
Uganda. It was feared that because Presi- 
dent Nyerere considered Ghana a friendly 
country, “great political damage” would be 
done if he ever discovered the truth. 

Zambia was also high on Mr. Nkrumah’s 
list. His aim was to get in touch with what- 
ever und d existed in opposition to 
President Kenneth Kaunda. Mr. Kaunda 
had become suspect “because of his recent 
policies which clearly depict uncertainties in 
his actions,” as the dossier on Zambia put it. 
That was taken to mean that Mr. Nkrumah 
regarded President Kaunda as growing “soft” 
on the Rhodesian question. 

NIGERIA HAD SEPARATE OFFICE 


A separate office was set aside to deal with 
Nigeria. Plans were laid to infiltrate the 
Foreign Ministry and the office of Prime Min- 
ister Abubakar Tafawn Balewa, who was 
killed in January of this year in a military 
coup d'etat. 

Moscow was said to have delivered tons of 
modern weapons, from pistols to 76-mm. 
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Z.1I.S. howitzers, to equip President Nkru- 
mah’s private army. 

When Ghana’s regular army Officers con- 
ceived their coup Mr. Nkrumah’s private 
force consisted of one battalion with a sec- 
ond battalion still in basic training. Many 
more arms were received than were required 
to outfit two battalions, and intelligent offi- 
cers believe the excess was intended for sub- 
version elsewhere in Africa. 

Mr. Nkrumah sought to undermine “un- 
sympathetic” African governments by train- 
ing African exiles in guerrilla warfare. 

A training camp staffed by nine Chinese 
Communists under the leadership of Col. Yen 
Leng, was established at Obinimasi, a three- 
hour drive north of Accra, 


NONCOLONIAL RECRUITS 


Ostensibly the Obinimast training was for 
African “freedom fighters” from countries 
still under colonial rule. But more than 
half the trainees were left-wing exiles from 
already independent African states, including 
Nigeria, Gabon, Upper Volta, Niger, Cam- 
eroon, Ruanda, Zambia, Malawi and Tan- 
zania 


Today Mr. Nkrumah is himself an exile in 
Guinea. He can be heard almost nightly over 
the Conakry radio, pledging his determina- 
tion to return. 

But the apparatus that once supported him 
has been totally dismantled. The East Ger- 
man trade mission has been expelled and so 
have 20 Russian diplomats, engineers, teach- 
ers, and correspondents. So has the door- 
keeper at the Soviet Embassy. All are said 
to have been intelligence agents. 

What is known so far could be only part of 
the story. Of the 30,000 secret documents 
stacked up at the Criminal Investigation Di- 
vision’s headquarters on Accra’s Ring road, 
roughly 15,000 have still to be sifted. 


PARTNERS OF THE ALLIANCE 


Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, a recent 
editorial in my own hometown paper 
calls attention to the work being done 
by the Texas Partners of the Alliance 
program. As my colleagues know, the 
partners programs is an alliance formed 
by individual citizens in various States 
to supplement the work of the Alliance 
for Progress. 

Each State is paired with a particular 
Latin American country, and we in Texas 
have been paired with Peru. I ask 
unanimous consent that the editorial, 
which came from the Wichita Falls 
Record News, July 30, be printed at this 
point in the RECORD. 

Texans who participate in this pro- 
gram have good reason for pride in their 
actions, and I think that the State lead- 
ers in Texas, and in other States, deserve 
commendation. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

TEXAS PARTNERS PRAISED 

As a move to create more good will in 
Central and South America private citizens 
of the United States organized a program 
which is called “Partners of the Alliance.” 
Under the plan clubs, schools and individuals 
supplement the official Alliance of 
conducted by the United States government. 

The government program is directed to the 
governments to the south of us, and the in- 
dividual citizens of those nations have little 


understanding of how much help is given 
them through their own governments. 
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The Partners of The Alliance is a person- 
to-person deal. For instance the Wichita 
Falls area Spanish students in high school 
chose a village in Peru and helped the citi- 
zens of that village build a school. They 
provided cement mixers and molding blocks 
for the school construction. 

Peru was the nation assigned to Texas, 
and during the two years people from Texas, 
either as individuals or clubs, have made 
huge contributions to the progress of the 
nation, This good program has attracted 
national attention in spite of the facts al- 
most every state has a similar program for 
some other nation. 

The monthly magazine Los Companeros” 
published by the Agency for International 
development says of Texas: “One of the ear- 
liest partnerships put into operation, the 
success of varied activities that have been 
completed between Texas and Peru is attrib- 
utable to the strong combination of people 
and groups in both areas that have found 
interaction to be mutually beneficial.” 

Texans have built bridges, schools and 
community health centers. They have pro- 
vided portable electric dynamos, and pro- 
vided surplus equipment and books for 
schools, They have given tractors and plows 
and donated a water pump for a remote 
school. 

The work has led to an exchange of schol- 
arships with Texas students visiting Peru, 
and Peruvians visiting Texas schools. High 
school students of Texas through the Pan- 
American Forum have provided hand tools, 
material for buildings motors for boats, 
equipment for medical posts, saw chains and 
even lanterns for night literacy classes. 

Such a person-to-person program will do 
more for lasting peace than all the treaties 
we can create. Texas should be proud of its 
achievements and many others should join 
in similar work, 


FAIR FARM PRICES AND THE NEED 
FOR INCREASED FOOD PRODUC- 
TION 


Mr. McGOVERN. Mr. President, there 
have been few changes in American agri- 
cultural history more dramatic than the 
current shift from concern about sur- 
pluses to a very real concern about 
whether or not we have sufficient food 
production to meet our domestic and for- 
eign requirements. The most striking 
fact about American agriculture today is 
that our surpluses are gone. 

The Nation became speedily aware 
of impending wheat shortages as a result 
of famine in India, the publicity attend- 
ant on our large shipments to that na- 
tion, and reports on our short supply of 
wheat for food-for-peace use in the com- 
ing year. As I told the Senate a month 
ago, our embassies have been notified 
that wheat available this marketing year 
for food for peace will be 25 percent un- 
der last year—disturbing news for the 
developing countries of the world. 

The Nation is also aware that declin- 
ing dairy production and the liquidation 
of dairy herds necessitated increasing 
manufacturing milk price supports to $4 
per hundredweight. This set off an un- 
justified round of retail milk price in- 
creases. which frequently ran two or 
three times the increase to farmers. 

We now have sufficiently reliable esti- 
mates on feed grains and oil meals to sup- 
plement those grains with protein, to re- 
veal the necessity of producing at least a 
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billion-bushels more feed grains and soy- 
beans next year. 

The August Feed Situation report of 
the Department of Agriculture which 
came out recently using August 10 crop 
report data, indicates that utilization of 
feed grains—corn, oats, barley and sor- 
ghum grain—will run 18.8 million tons 
ahead of production this year. We are 
using 170 million tons this year and pro- 
ducing only 151 million tons. 

There is no danger of an immediate 
feed grain shortage. We will be carrying 
over 47 million tons, in addition to pro- 
duction, for use in the 1966-67 market - 
ing, or feeding, year. But at the end of 
one more year our carryover is going to 
be too thin. If we again utilize 170 mil- 
lion tons of feed, we will have less than 28 
million tons—only about a 2 months sup- 
ply—in carryover stocks plus this year’s 
production’ as insurance against a 
drought or emergency. We have always 
regarded a 3 to 4 months supply as mini- 
mal—45 to 50 million tons. With this 
year’s 10-percent increase in feed grain 
utilization, our carryover should also go 
up 10 percent, to the 50- to 55-million- 
ton level for safety. 

The Feed Situation report reflects a 
utilization this year of 411 million 
bushels more corn than the prospective 
crop; 63 million bushels more of oats than 
the prospective crop; 31 million bushels 
more of barley; and 196 million bushels 
more of grain sorghums than will be pro- 
duced. 

The August 10 crop report on which 
the Situation report is based is regarded 
as very optimistic on corn for it predicts 
yields in Central States close to last year. 
A great many counties in the corn coun- 
try have been designated as emergency 
drought areas and the trade believes 
yields will be considerably under the 
USDA estimate for this year. 

The soybean crop is forecast at 860 
million bushels, although & billion bushel 
crop was considered desirable at the be- 
ginning of the year. As a consequence 
of the smaller crop and heavy demands, 
soybean prices have gone up. Soybean 
meal prices, which are reflected in the 
cost of producing milk, pork, beef, and 
poultry, are up from 871 per ton in 
Decatur last fall to $97 per ton cur- 
rently—a $26 per ton increase. 

Based on acreage yield figures in the 
August 10 crop report, it appears that 
we need 12 to 15 million acres more of 
feeds and soybeans next year just to keep. 
up with use or disappearance. Some of 
this may come out of the 16.6 million 
acre increase in wheat allotments under 
the regulation permitting substitution of 
feed grains and wheat on allowable acre- 
age. I hope that it does not in any sig- 
nificant amount, for it is my own view 
that we should be using our productive 
capacity to conduct the one war that we 
can win—the war against want. 
Wheat—a cereal that more and more 
people in the world are learning to use, 
is our most efficient weapon in this war 
and we should have it in abundance— 
along with an adequate supply of other 
grains. 
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Iam reviewing our food and agricul- 
tural situation, and directing attention to 
the decline in our supplies, because I 
want to appeal for the pursuit of a policy 
of abundance and for policies that will 
assure adequate food supplies to meet 
both our domestic and overseas needs: 
That means policies that reject any 
gambling with shortages either as a con- 
sequence of overly stringent acreage con- 
trols or as a consequence of tightfisted- 
ness with our farmers. 

We had far better risk having too much 
food in our warehouses than too little. 

We had far better assure our farmers 
the fair return to which they are entitled 
for the additional production we need 
than to be miserly about price supports 
and end up with too little to meet our 
obligations, or with increased produc- 
tion coming too late to prevent sky- 
rocketing food prices which are not good 
for either producer or consumer. 

On July 28, I introduced for myself 
and 13 cosponsors, a bill to write a mini- 
mum $4 per hundredweight price sup- 
port for manufacturing milk into law for 
the next 3 years. Secretary of Agricul- 
ture Freeman increased milk price sup- 
port from $3.50 to $4 per hundredweight 
early in July in the hope of stemming the 
liquidation of dairy herds and the conse- 
quent decline in milk production. 

Milk production the first 7 months of 
this year has been off 3 ½ billion pounds 
or about 4 percent, 

Since reestablishment of dairy herds 
and expansion of milk production takes 
considerably more than a year—and 
producers are not going to get into the 
business of milking cows morning and 
night every day of the year unless they 
can see a decent living in it for some time 
into the future—I am convinced that the 
milk price support level which the Secre- 
tary wisely raised to $4 should be assured 
for several years ahead to get the produc- 
tion we need. It is not a matter of being 
fair to farmers out of the goodness of our 
hearts but of making milk production 
profitable enough to get the production 
we need. 

I do not think we are going to get the 
sort of wheat production, or feed grain 
production, or soybean production we 
now need unless there is assurance of a 
fair return. 

Some farmers may gamble on the mar- 
ket price for wheat bringing them con- 
siderably more than the $1.25 loan, and 
plant all of the increased acreage offered 
them for 1967 by the Department of 
Agriculture. But a significant percent- 
age of farmers are not going to plant the 
additional wheat.acres on a gamble with 
both weather and markets. Officials of 
the wheat growers associations in the 
Plains States where the bulk of our 
wheat is grown are already advising pro- 
ducers to go slow on planting the in- 
creased allotments, warning them that 
overproduction could mean a return to 
unprofitable prices. 

We need to guarantee farmers at least’ 
another 25 cents per bushel on noncer- 
tificate wheat with export certificates or 
other support device which will keep the 
blend price at least up to the $1.85 per 
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bushel assured them on lesser acreage in 
the 1965 farm law. : 

Although soybean prices are high in 
the market today, we need to move sup- 
ports up closer to the current market 
level to reduce the producers’ risk if they 
increase acreage next year and produce 
the billion bushels or more of beans that 
we need. Producers of all kinds are 
worried that if they boost production 
next year, prices will drop back to un- 
profitable levels. Only higher supports 
will reassure them that they are not go- 
ing to produce themselves back into a 
depressed price and income situation. 

Our farmer-producers are entitled to 
more than 80 percent of parity for their 
products, They are entitled to parity of 
income—a return on their capital and 
their labor equal to that of other seg- 
ments of the population. 

The problem the Nation faces, however, 
is not just one of equity for agriculture. 
It is a problem of actually getting in- 
creased production. It is not going to be 
done by offering farmers additional acre- 
age allotments on which to lose money. 
Our total domestic and foreign food 
needs are only going to be met fully if we 
provide adequate incentives to produce— 
an adequate price assurance. 

I do not believe we will be meeting our 
responsibilities to our.own consumers, to 
our friends in developing nations abroad, 
or to humanity if we fail to assure that 
half or more of our 60 million idle acres 
of cropland is actually planted next year. 
It is not enough to give farmers the op- 
portunity to plant the additional acreage, 
at considerable risk. We must make it 
reasonable profitable for them to do so. 

It is late in the Congress. The Secre- 
tary of Agriculture has certain author- 
ities to make adjustments in acreage and 
supports which can be used to stimulate 
agricultural output. If further author- 
ities are needed, however, I hope they will 
be requested and that Congress. will act 
upon them before adjournment. 

It will seriously effect our domestic 
economy if food supplies ‘remain tight, 
as is now the case with dairy and oilmeal 
products. 

It will be a major tragedy in this hun- 
gry world if this rich Nation, investing 
billions in military operations, is miserly 
about the food that we have the capacity 
to produce so abundantly. 


CONGRESS OF MICRONESIA 


Mr. FONG. Mr. President, the second 
regular session of the First Congress of 
Micronesia recently completed its 30-day 
meeting in Saipan, the provisional cap- 
ital of the Pacific Trust Territory. The 
congress was created by an order of the 
Secretary of the Interior nearly 2 years 
ago, to give the Micronesians the oppor- 
tunity to exercise legislative functions 
previously vested in the High Commis- 
sioner and the Secretary of the Interior. 

When the Congress of Micronesia con- 
vened for the first regular session in July 
last year, I noted this event as having 
special. political significance, for it 
marked a historic step forward in the 
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political development of the 90,000 in- 
habitants of the trust territory. The 
33 members of the congress lived up to 
expectations in carrying out their legis- 
lative responsibilities as elected repre- 
sentatives of the Micronesian people. 

The second session just concluded 
demonstrated again the Micronesians’ 
determination and capacity to develop 
their political maturity. I was pleased 
to learn that the future political status 
of the trust territory was uppermost in 
the minds of the Congress of Micronesia, 
and that the congress discussed this sub- 
ject at length. 

Eventually, the Micronesians must de- 
cide for themselves the status they wish 
to have. By assisting and encouraging 
them to develop politically, through the 
Congress of Micronesia and other ways, 
the United States is promoting the self- 
government of the trust territory, as 
this country agreed to do under a 1947 
trusteeship agreement with the Security 
Council of the United Nations. 

An excellent report on the second ses- 
sion of the Congress of Micronesia was 
published in the August 18 issue of the 
Honolulu Star-Bulletin,’ written by 
Marjorie Smith, under the title “Democ- 
racy in Micronesia.“ 

The Honolulu Advertiser of August 21, 
in an editorial entitled “Our Political Re- 
lations,” proposed the idea of Micro- 
nesian legislators visiting the Hawaii 
Legislature as participants in an ob- 
server program aimed at developing ideas 
useful to the Micronesians. In turn, it 
would give Hawaii legislators an oppor- 
tunity to become better acquainted with 
their counterparts in the trust territory. 

I heartily endorse this “mutual edu- 
cation” proposal and hope it can be im- 
plemented. 

I ask unanimous consent to have the 
Star-Bulletin article and the Advertiser 
editorial printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
and editorial were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

{From the Honolulu Star Bulletin, Aug. 18, 
1966] 
DEMOCRACY IN MICRONESIA 
(By Marjorie Smith) 

“There will never be another Congress of 
Micronesia like this first one,” said an offi- 
cial in the Trust Territory administration 
last week. “These fellows were together at 
P.I.C.S. (Pacific Islands Central School, until 
recently the only secondary public school 
in the Trust Territory) and then many of 
them went on to the University of Hawali 
together, I doubt if you could find a group 
of more outstanding political leaders in any 
other legislative body.” 

The Official’s confidence in the 33 members 
of the First Congress of Micronesia is shared 
by many other observers, including this 
writer. Coming from the six different dis- 
tricts of the Trust Territory and represent- 
ing 2100 islands and at least nine different 
language and culture groups, the members 
of the Congress of Micronesia indicate that 
of the three resources of Micronesia—the 
land, the sea, and the people—the people 
are by far the most valuable. 

The Congress of Micronesia was created 
by order of the Secretary of the Interior 
almost two years ago. It held its first 30-day 
session last summer and now has just com- 
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pleted, in Saipan, the provisional capital of 
the Trust Territory, its second regular ses- 
sion. 

Immediately upon adjournment of the 
regular session, the congressmen were called 
to a four-day special session, by High Com- 
missioner William Norwood. On the agenda 
for the special session were a territory-wide 
election law, operating budgets for the Con- 
gress itself, and the administration’s revised 
budget for fiscal year 1967. 

For the past two or three years, the Trust 
Territory has operated under a budget ceil- 
ing of $1714 million, set by the U.S. Congress 
which provides the funds to run the ter- 
ritory. Earlier this year, the Department 
of Interior presented to Congress a five year 
development program for the territory, to- 
taling $172 million. Congressional commit- 
tees gave the crash program a very cool 
reception and advised Interior to seek a raise 
in the annual budget ceiling instead. Thus, 
the fiscal 1967 budget has now been revised 
to $32 million, while $35 million is asked 
for the next year. 

The Congress of Micronesia has power only 
to advise on the spending of funds granted 
by the U.S. Congress, but it takes this respon- 
sibility—like all its others—very seriously, 
and it buckled down to make a careful study 
of the administration’s plans for the money. 

The Congress is bi-cameral, with a Sen- 
ate composed of two members from each of 
the six districts of the Territory, and a House 
of Representatives whose membership is ap- 
portioned according. to population. Yap 
District has two representatives, Palau and 
the Mariana Islands each have three, Ponape 
and the Marshalls have four and populous 
Truk District has five. 

The Congress has the power to make laws 
concerning the entire territory, to levy ter- 
ritorial taxes, and to appropriate the reve- 
nue gained from those taxes. Its actions 
are subject to possible veto by the High Com- 
missioner, who must return the bill to the 
Congress with his objections. Like the Guam 
Legislature, the Congress of Micronesia may 
vote to override a veto, and if the High Com- 
missioner still disapproves the measure the 
bill must be submitted to the Secretary of 
Interior and the President of the United 
States for final decision. 

However, the limited 30-day annual ses- 
sion and the intricacies of a bi-cameral sys- 
tem combine to make the prospects of over- 
riding a veto within the time limit highly 
unlikely. 

The Congress of Micronesia is petitioning 
the Secretary of Interior for longer sessions, 
or two sessions annually, so that there will 
be more time to work on measures, partic- 
ularly budget recommendations. In the 
meantime, however, the congressmen are 
making the best they can out of the existing 
set-up, and chiefly through intelligent and 
energetic use of committees manage to ac- 
complish a remarkable amount of work. 

Bi-cameral legislative procedures are not 
the only problems facing the members of the 
Congress of Micronesia. They are also faced 
with the problem of tying together 90,000 
people scattered over three million square 
miles, and seeking to act in the common 
interests of people who in some cases had 
never had contact with each other until the 
last two decades. 

The challenge is being met, and a feeling of 
Micronesian identity is developing with 
greater speed than anyone had expected was 
possible. 

Observers at the Congress’ opening session 
a year ago thought they saw a tendency on 
the part of the members to develop power 
blocks. The western districts—Palau, Yap, 
and the Marianas—appeared to be grouping 
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themselves against the more populous east- 
ern districts. A bitter struggle for the presi- 
dency of the Senate was waged between 
Tosiwo Nakayama of Truk and John Ngiraked 
of Palau, and attempts were made by one 
faction to block the seating of the Marianas 
Senator Jose R. Cruz, whose election had 
been challenged by the Saipan Popular 
Party. 

The conflict was resolved last year with 
Nakayama winning, and this year no evi- 
dence of power blocks was to be seen. 
Speaker of the House Bethwel Henry says, 
“There is now among the members of the 
Congress a feeling of responsibility for the 
entire territory as a whole.” Henry says 
that rather than district fighting district he 
now sees the representatives from the same 
district occasionally arguing among them- 
selves. “This is good, I think,” he said. “It 
means the representatives are considering the 
issues instead of the geography.” 

Henry, a school-teacher from Ponape, was 
elected Speaker of the House this year in 
place of Dwight Heine of the Marshalls who 
resigned from the Congress last year to be- 
come District Administrator in his home 
islands, Vice-speaker in the House again 
this year is Chief Petrus Mailo of Truk, 
Mailo does not speak English and uses an 
interpreter during deliberations, but as a 
high ranking traditional chief in his home 
district, he commands respect from all mem- 
bers of the Congress. 

Nakayama was re-elected President of the 
Senate this year, with Bailey Olter of Ponape 
serving as vice president. 

Because of the emphasis put on committee 
work and committee reports, chairmanships 
of the four Senate standing committees and 
five House committees are key positions, 
Holding down the jobs in the Senate are 
Amata Kabua, Marshalls, Ways and Means; 
Olympio Borja, Marianas, Resources and De- 
velopment; Jose R. Cruz, Marianas, Judici- 
ary and Governmental Operations; and 
Roman Tmetuchl, Palau, Education, Health 
and Social Matters. 

In the House, Floor Leader Lazarus Salli 
of Palau chairs the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee, Juan A. Sablan of the Marianas heads 
the Appropriations Committee and the other 
committee chairmen are Jacob Sawaichi, 
Palau, Resources and Development; Dr. Olter 
Paul, Ponape, Education, Health and Social 
Matters; and Luke Tman, Yap, Judiciary and 
Governmental Operations. 

Because they are the first territory-wide 
legislative body, much of the congressmen’s 
time is devoted to considering and passing 
bills making technical changes in the code 
of the Trust Territory. According to Legis- 
lative Counsel Kaleb Udul, a Palauan with 
a law degree from George Washington Uni- 
versity, the Code is badly organized and full 
of contradictions. The job of revising and 
reorganizing it falls to these early sessions 
of the Congress. 

But the Congress is not devoting all its 
energy to technicalities. Many of the meas- 
ures considered will have far-reaching impact 
on the Territory. 

One of these is a bill passed this session 
establishing a merit system for employees of 
the Trust Territory government. The bill 
sets up a standard civil service system, but 
also seeks to eventually do away with the 
vast differential between pay scales for Micro- 
nesians and salaries of Americans working 
for the territory in roughly similar jobs. 

“By placing an effective date of 1970-1971 
on this provision,” says Udui, “the Congress 
hopes to give the administration time to 
figure out how this can be accomplished.” 
Concern has been voiced by many Micro- 
nesians that unless pay scales go up, the 
most outstanding islanders will not return 
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home after they've earned their college de- 


Another important area of legislation in 
Micronesia concerns land. By far the most 
limited of the Territory's resources (Micro- 
nesia means “tiny islands”) it is also the 
most essential part of cultural traditions. 
Tribal ownership concepts are complicated 
by the overlay of land tenure systems intro- 
duced by four separate foreign powers: 
Spain, Germany, Japan and the U.S. A bill 
passed this session establishing a Land Com- 
mission and providing for registration and 
survey of all land is looked upon as a very 
important measure. 

Economic development is another key area. 
While a majority of the residents of Micro- 
nesia seem agreed that they want economic 
development and the increased services and 
products it can bring, the gaining of such 
development is a subject tinged with con- 
troversy. 

Economists say Micronesia must have out- 
side capital to develop anything beyond a 
subsistence economy. But Micronesians have 
an almost paranoidal fear of “disappearing 
like the Hawaiians and the American In- 
dians“ and view each development proposal 
with suspicion. The trick is for the admin- 
istration to get outsiders to invest a major 
part of the money necessary to establish a 
business, but to keep a major part of the 
control in the hands of Micronesians. 

A controversy developed during this ses- 
sion of the Congress over a contract the 
Trust Territory Government signed with the 
Mobil Oil Company. Under the contract, 
Mobil will provide both government petro- 
leum needs and serve commercial needs. A 
recently organized Saipan-based company, 
the United Micronesian Development Asso- 
ciation, had also made proposals concerning 
the contract, but the administration con- 
cluded that they did not have the financial 
resources to carry through on their proposal. 

A joint resolution was introduced in the 
Senate protesting the Mobil contract. When 
it reached the House it received some strong 
opposition from one group which attempted 
to delay passage until the contract had been 
signed. 

Those objecting to the resolution were 
labeled “administration yes-men” by some of 
the proponents of the protests, and the situ- 
ation points up one of the peculiarities of 
the Congress: most of its members are em- 
ployed by the administration. 

When the Congress was established, it was 
decided by the Department of Interior that 
in order to attract the most qualified Micro- 
nesians, a provision shculd be made to allow 
administration employees to serve for the 
first four years. Because the government is 
the biggest (and in some places the only) 
employer in the territory, the most educated 
and intelligent Micronesians usually hold 
high government jobs. 

The exemption will not last forever, and 
before long most of the congressmen will 
have to choose between their relatively well- 
paying government jobs and the honor and 
responsibility of participation in the Con- 
gress. The administration is working on 
possible solutions to the problem, but it is 
the basic reason for the comment, “There 
will never be another Congress like this one.” 

Political destiny is perhaps the most con- 
troversial subject to crop up in the Congress, 
but it is one that is not particularly affected 
by employment by the administration, 

The United Nations Trusteeship Council 
has recommended that a plebescite be held 
in the Territory by 1970 to determine what 
future the Micronesians want for them- 
Selves, Many members of the Congress be- 
lieve that their most important job is the 
discussion of political destiny and the “sell- 
ing” of the need for the decision to their 
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people. As Senator Cruz pointed out during 
one debate, “There are still people in Micro- 
nesia who've never really heard of the Trust 
Territory—how can they vote what future 
they want?” 

Political destiny gets discussed in the Con- 
gress under many guises. One this year was 
a resolution introduced by Saipan’s Senator 
Borja asking that Micronesians be allowed to 
enlist in the U.S. Armed Forces. To the 
Senators from the Marianas, with their 
Guam-U.S. orientation, this seemed a very 
normal wish, but congressmen from other 
districts found it extremely controversial. 

“Vietnam is not our kind of war,” said 
Yap’s Senator Francis Nuuan and the Mar- 
shalls’ Dr. Isaac Lanwi. 

“Service in the military is an obligation 
that comes with citizenship,” argued Palau’s 
John Ngiraked. “Why should we treat it as 
a privilege?” 

Other Senators felt that passage of the 
resolution was premature and might indi- 
cate to the United Nations that the Micro- 
nesians considered themselves part of the 
United States long before it was time to 
make the decision. 

A resolution authored by Palau's Senator 
Tmetuchi was filed by the Senate. It would 
have asked the Interior Department to draft 
an Organic Act to make the Trust Territory 
a part of the United States. It, too, was 
labeled “premature.” 

Another resolution proposed establishment 
of a committee of congressmen to tour the 
districts during the coming year and “assess 
the thinking of the people on political 
destiny.” The Senators decided that the pur- 
pose could best be accomplished by the mem- 
bers of the Congress when they returned to 
their home districts and talked to their own 
constituents. 

An amazing level of political maturity was 
displayed throughout the Congress. Perhaps 
it was most dramatically demonstrated by 
the Senate in its handling of an inevitable 
“pork barrel” bill. 

After subtracting $450,000 for congressional 
operating expenses from the anticipated 
locally raised revenue, the House determined 
that there was still $360,000 available for 
them to appropriate. With election in No- 
vember facing all 21 members, they decided 
that the money should be pro-rated accord. 
ing to population and district. Then the 
representatives from each district decided 
how to spend their allotment. 

The process resulted in the $360,000 being 
divided up for dozens of projects, with indi- 
vidual appropriations going as low as $500 
apiece for a number of water distribution 
systems in various villages in Palau. 

The bill reached the Senate late the eve- 
ning of the last day of the regular session. 
Although it was strongly backed by the two 
senators from the Marianas and a few others 
it received strong opposition from some 
quarters. 

“We're spreading our money too thin,” pro- 
tested Andon Amaraich of Truk. He favored 
spending all of the money on a single project 
to be identified with the Congress as a whole 
rather than the individual representatives. 

“This is the first time we have appropriated 
any funds,” Senate Vice-President Bailey 
Olter reminded his fellow senators. The 
world is watching us to see whether we are 
mature enough to govern ourselves. I don’t 
think this bill had enough study in the lower 
house.” 

The opponents of the pork barrel bill, some 
of whom also face election this fall, then de- 
liberately stalled the discussion until Floor 
Leader Amata Kagua said, “Mr. President, 
Point of Secretarial Order.” 

President Nakayama then noted that it was 
midnight and the Senate was “adjourned 
sine die” leaving the $360,000 unappropriated. 
“Next year we'll have enough to really do 
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something with,” one Senator said after- 
wards, 

After declaring the Senate adjourned, 
Nakayama invited the Senators to make any 
closing remarks they might care to make, and 
set off a round of sentimental farewells 
among the members. 

The feeling during the last few minutes 
was almost like a summer camp where people 
from various places have lived together for a 
few days and developed very close friendships. 
It is an important concept, for if Micronesia 
is to progress, it must have a feeling of unity 
despite its diverse cultures and peoples. 

The Senators and Representatives who 
concluded their deliberations in Saipan are 
indeed an unusual group. They are men who 
almost without exception regard the future 
good of the territory as more important than 
the immediate good of their local constitu- 
ents. They are more concerned with the im- 
pression they are making on the world and 
on the future of their people than with the 
impression they make on the voters they face 
in November. They show a statesmanship 
rare in politicians anywhere, and almost in- 
credible in people who have emerged within 
their own memory from a stone-age society. 

Given enough time by the United Nations 
and enough money by the United States, it 
is highly likely that Micronesia, because of 
its people, has a successful, united future 
ahead of it—whatever the political destiny 
it chooses for itself. The Congress of Micro- 
nesia appears to be the key to that future. 
[From the Sunday Advertiser, Aug. 21, 1966] 

OUR POLITICAL RELATIONS 


Whatever future the people of the Pacific 
Trust Territory decide for themselves, it 
hopefully will include closer cooperation 
with Hawail. 

Just what the future will be for the Trust 
Territory politically is still most uncertain. 
But what is clear is that Hawaii can do much 
in the of constructive cooperation to 
help the development of the Territory. 

One specific project which we suggest 
would be of high mutual benefit is for mem- 
bers of the new Congress of Micronesia to 
observe the next Hawali State Legislature in 
action. 

The first Congress of Micronesia recently 
wound up its first two years with what many 
feel is an impressive record of achievement 
and restraint. There will be another elec- 
tion this fall for House members and part 
of the Senate. 

The Trust Territory legislators will evolve 
their own system of operation. But we feel 
there would be a definite advantage for some 
of the 33 members of the Micronesian Con- 
gress, perhaps half or more, to take a de- 
tailed look at the older Hawaii legislature in 
session next February. 

The East-West Center might be 
to handle expenses of the group while here. 
It is a project closely in line with Center aims. 
The Trust Territory administration could 
provide transportation funds, as it does with 
Center grantees. 

The idea is essentially an expansion of the 
past “political” relations between Trust Ter- 
ritory legislators and Hawaii. 

Some of the leading Micronesian Congress- 
men attended the University of Hawaii or the 
Center. A few have seen the State Legisla- 
ture in action, and one served as a part-time 
aide to House Speaker Elmer Cravalho. One 
was in a training session run for legislative 
aides in the last budget session by Dr. Nor- 
man Meller, University of Hawali political 
scientist. 

Going the other way Hawaii last year sent 
a group to conduct a workshop for the new 
Micronesian Congress. It included Meller; 
Tom Dinnell of the Legislative Reference Bu- 
reau; Y. Baron Goto, vice chancellor of the 
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East-West Center, and former Congressman 
Tom Gill. 

Members of the Micronesian House at that 
time passed a resolution calling for legisla- 
tive study trips to Hawaii. 

We feel there is real merit in the idea of 
Micronesian legislators coming to Hawali next 
session—not as legislative interns but as par- 
ticipants in an observer course aimed at de- 
veloping ideas that can be useful at home. 

Equally important, however, it offers the 
chance for Hawaii's Senators and House mem- 
bers to learn something about their counter- 
parts in the Trust Territory. 

It's a bit of mutual education that might 
be beneficial to all, and it might well be fol- 
lowed by a visit of Hawaii lawmakers to learn 
more about the Micronesian Congress and 
the important area it serves. 


INVITATION TO VISIT ALABAMA 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, 
when I began talking about some of the 
Places and things one ought to see in 
Alabama, I did not realize that the mere 
cataloging of Alabama attractions would 
be a real job. As I think about the State 
and as I travel through it, I am remind- 
ed of more and more places which every 
American would like to see. I thought 
of this recently as I drove from Jasper 
and Oakman, in the coal county of 
Walker, toward Cullman in north Ala- 
bama. We came over a ridge and there, 
across the valley, the hills and moun- 
tains seemed piled on one another all 
around a great panorama of varied 
greens. I remarked then that I supposed 
many people, including many Alabam- 
ians, would not believe that this view 
exists in Alabama. Yet it is only one of 
many inspiring sights scattered around 
the State. 

So I am repeating today my invitation 
to come to Alabama and see what my 
State—the State where I was born and 
where I have chosen to live—really is like. 

Among places of special interest is the 
Lewis M. Smith Lake which extends into 
Cullman, Walker, and Winston Coun- 
ties, a beautiful lake created by Ala- 
bama Power Co. for water storage and 
for power. Birmingham, incidentally, 
profits from the water storage feature of 
this great dam, and industrial water for 
the city is piped from this lake. Nearby, 
also in Winston County, is the Alabama 
Natural Bridge, a high arch of rock above 
a small stream—the highest sandstone 
bridge east of the Rocky Mountains. The 
Dismals, a deep ravine which is a kind of 
wondrous sunken garden, is not far away 
near Phil Campbell. It contains giant 
hemlocks and rare forms of plantlife. 

There are other unusual or historic 
Places all through this part of Alabama. 

On the outskirts of Cullman is St. Ber- 
nard College, a famous Jesuit school, but 
perhaps more famous than the college is 
the Ave Maria Grotto, a miniature city of 
churches and other religious buildings, 
the work of a brother who labored for 
decades to build the multitude of replicas 
of buildings in Rome, Jerusalem, Beth- 
lehem, and throughout the world. 

I wish I could tell you more about each 
of these places and name some of the 
other spots around Alabama which every 
visitor to the State ought to see. 
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It is a great State: Alabama. Come 
to see it. 


FEDERAL PUBLIC WORKS IN TEXAS 
DURING PAST 5 YEARS 


Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, encom- 
passed in the total area of 263,450 square 
miles in the State of Texas are four major 
physiographical divisions of North 
America. They are the Gulf Coastal 
Forested Plain, the Great Western Lower 
Plain, the Great Western High Plain, and 
the Rocky Mountain region. 

The second greatest mass of inland 
water of any State is contained in the 
borders of my State—4,499 square miles 
of water lie within the land boundary of 
Texas. 

The longest straight-line distance in a 
general north-south direction is 801 
miles from the northwest corner of the 
panhandle to the extreme southern tip 
of Texas on the Rio Grande below 
Brownsville. The greatest east-west 
distance is 773 miles from the extreme 
eastward bend of the Sabine River in 
Newton County to the extreme western 
bulge of the Rio Grande just above El 
Paso. 

According to the latest edition of the 
Texas Almanac published by the Dallas 
Morning News, in elevation above mean 
sea level, the surface of the State varies 
from sea level along the gulf coast to 
8,751 at the summit of Guadalupe Moun- 
tain in Culberson County. 

I bring these statistics to the attention 
of my colleagues today with no intention 
to invoke their awe, but to illustrate the 
difficulties involved for anyone who seeks 
to keep track of activities affecting the 
land and water resources of this vast 
State. In the large area of Texas, Fed- 
eral, State, and local governments have 
generated a considerable amount of ac- 
tivity to conserve and utilize our land and 
water resources. 

There has been a significant amount of 
cooperative action in recent years to de- 
velop recreational areas, land and water 
conservation, flood prevention projects, 
navigation projects, power projects, and 
other types of activity. 

The difficulty in keeping abreast of the 
continuous changes in the status of the 
various projects in Texas is understand- 
able, I think. It is for this reason that I 
intend to insert in the Recorp today a 
copy of a report prepared by the Legis- 
lative Reference Service which I hope 
will be of use to my colleagues in the 
Senate and the House. 

The report is entitled Federal Public 
Works Projects in the State of Texas 
Over the Last 5 Years,” and it was pre- 
pared at my request to provide an up-to- 
date and comprehensive guide to the 
recent actions of the major Federal pub- 
lic works agencies. To be sure, there are 
a great many Federal assistance activities 
which are not covered in the report. It 
is intended as a general report on the 
larger public works activities, rather 
than as a comprehensive survey of all 
Federal grant and assistance activities 
affecting the State. 
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I ask that this summation of recent 
activity be included in the Recorp at this 
point. 

There being no objection, the summa- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
Record, as follows: 

FEDERAU PUBLIC WORKS IN THE STATE OF 
Texas Over THE Last 5 YEARS 

The principal public works agencies of the 
Federal government are the Corps of Engi- 
neers, Bureau of Reclamation, Soil Con- 
servation Service and National Park Service. 

An account of the last five years’ activities 
of each of these agencies in Texas is in- 
cluded, 

The amounts of expenditures for the pe- 
riod (fiscal years 1962 to 1966, inclusive) are 
noted for each project, with some indication 
of each project. 

Projects planned for future undertaking 
are noted, 

The only project discontinued during 
this period is the Blieders Creek Reservoir 
‘of the Corps of Engineers. In 1964 local 
interests offered an alternative plan of im- 
provement which did not conform to ap- 
proved. Corps criteria. The local interests 
were informed the plan was not acceptable. 
The Corps has designated the project as in- 
active pending further restudy and a re- 
vised alternate plan by local interests. 

Bureau of Reclamation 
. .PROJECTS WHOLLY IN TEXAS 
Canadian River project: Con- 

struction and rehabilitation $73, 394, 126 
Lower Rio Grande: 

LaFeria division: Construction 

and rehabilitation 

Mercedes division: Construc- 

tion and rehabilitation 
Falcon and Amistad: Operation 


5, 083, 639 
6, 540, 781 


and maintenance 11, 000, 990 
pt ug Se OFT Sa RCSL Soe A 95, 019, 536 
—ſ—— —— . — 


PROJECTS PARTLY IN TEXAS 


Rio Grande (N. Mex.) : 
ee and rehabilita- 


Maen a 3, 803 
8 and better- 

. meet lester hiceee nee 1, 320, 465 
Operation and maintenance. 7, 941,371 
Soil and moisture conserva- 

tion (miscellaneous) 791, 263 

Total unt cosas sete 10, 056, 902 
Grand total__._--.....-. 105, 076, 438 


DESCRIPTION OF PROJECTS 


The Canadian River project, 45 miles north- 
east of Amarillo, consists of the multiple- 
purpose Sanford Dam and Reservoir, 3 regu- 
lating reservoirs, 10 pumping plants, 322 miles 
of pipeline, 4 chlorination systems, fish and 

e and recreation facilities. 

Sanford Dam and fish and wildlife facilities 
are essentially complete. During the current 
fiscal year all components will be completed 
at a total Federal cost of $83 million, 
682,156,000 of which will be reimbursed. 

The project will provide municipal and 
industrial water supply for eleven commu- 
nities in northwest Texas (including Amarillo 
and Lubbock) and provide flood control for 
the communities below the dam as well as 
improve the fish and wildlife environment 
and recreational facilities costing $1,100,000 
are pibeing provided. 

All costs except those allocated to flood 
control, ‘fish and wildlife and recreation will 
be reimbursed.’ The Canadian River Munici- 
pal Water Authority, created by State law 
will be the administering agency and assume 
responsibility for repayment. 

Construction began with ground-breaking 
June 30, 1962 and $73,394,126 was committed 
to June 30, 1966. 
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Lower Rio Grande Project, LaFeria Division; 
in Cameron County supplies 27,541 acres of 
land with irrigation water. The Bureau of 
Reclamation rehabilitated existing works be- 
ginning in 1959 at a cost of $5,083,639 through 
June 30, 1966, all of which is reimbursable. 
It was substantially completed in the 1965 
fiscal year. The original project was privately 
developed. 

Lower Rio Grande Rehabilitation Project, 
Mercedes Division, in Hidalgo and Cameron 
Counties provides a full water: supply for 
irrigation of 6,800 acres through rehabilita- 
tion of deteriorated facilities. Total cost will 
be $10,760,000. To June 30, 1966, a total of 
$6,540,781 was expended on the project. Work 
on the main canal is complete. Remaining 
work is on laterals, pumping plant, drains, 
and permanent operating facilities. The 
Hidalgo and Cameron Counties Water Control 
and Improvement District No. 1 is the oper- 
ator and responsible for repayment of costs. 

Falcon and Amistad Projects consist of 

marketing by the Bureau of Reclamation, of 
the U.S. share of power generated at Falcon 
Dam, an international dam on the Rio 
Grande in Zapata County, Texas and Amistad 
Dam in Val Verde County, Texas. During 
fiscal years. 1962-1966, $11,000,990 was ex- 
pended in operation and maintenance of 
facilities used for transmitting and selling 
this power. 
The Rio Grande Project is a multi-purpose 
project in central and southern New Mexico 
and El Paso County, Texas. The power 
plant and transmission system are operated 
and maintained by the Bureau of Reclama- 
tion which also operates the irrigation fea- 
tures of the project. The project is being re- 
habilitated and recreational facilities are be- 
ing constructed at Elephant Butte and 
Caballo Reservoirs. 38% of the 178,000 acres 
of land receiving irrigation water are located 
in Texas. In the period 1962-1966 only $3,803 
was spent on this project in Texas. 

That portion of the Bureau of Reclama- 
tions Soil and Moisture Conservation pro- 
gram in Texas for the period 1962-1966 con- 
sisted primarily of the initiation of an erosion 
control program on the Canadian River proj- 
ect. It involved expenditures of $791,263 for 
the period for that and other soil stabiliza- 
tion and similar activities or reclamation 
project lands. 

FUTURE PROJECTS 


The Texas Basins comprehensive study, in 
coordination with the Corps of Engineers is 
directed toward utilization of the surplus 
waters of eastern Texas in the middle and 
southwestern parts of the state which is 
water deficient. This 69.7 million study is 
nearing completion and when reported and 
studied will lead to legislative proposals 
which will constitute a major contribution 
to the efforts to efficiently preserve and util- 
ize the water resources of the State. Many 
individual projects and vast sums of money 
will be involved. Some specific areas are be- 
ing investigated intensively such as the 
La Grange-San Saba Unit in the Colorado 
River (Texas) basin. 

The Nueces River Project, in the lower 
Nueces River Basin in Live Oak and Mc- 
Mullen counties consists of Choke Canyon 
Dam ahd Reservoir on the Trio River, for 
development of municipal and industrial 
water supply for the Corpus Christi area, the 
lower Nueces River Basin, and adjoining 
coastal drainage areas in Bee, Jim Wells, 
Kleberg, Nueces, and San Patricio counties. 
Distribution would be through existing fa- 
cilities, non-federally constructed. A feasi- 
bility report is nearly completed. 

The Cibolo Project, located’ in the San 
Antonio River Basin, consists of the Cibolo 
Dam and Reservoir on Cibolo. Creek, a tribu- 
tary of the San Antonio River, a pumping 
plant there to a pipeline to the San Antonio 
metropolitan area. The feasibility report is 
nearing completion. 
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The Palmetto Project, consists principally 
of Palmetto Bend Dam and reservoir located 
at the junction of the Lavaca and Navidad 
Rivers in Jackson County. The project 
would provide municipal and industrial wa- 
ter supplies to support economic growth and 
industrial development of the area. It would 
also provide fish and wildlife benefits and 
recreation opportunities. This project is now 
before the Congress for approval. 

The Columbus Bend Dam and Reservoir 
Project, located on the Colorado River above 
the city of La Grange in Colorado and Fay- 
ette counties would provide additional de- 
pendable water supplies to meet the rapidly 
increasing downstream requirements for mu- 
nicipal and industrial water. It would also 
provide substantial fish and wildlife and rec- 
reation benefits, and incidental flood control 
benefits. This project too is awaiting con- 
gressional approval, 


Soil Conservation Service watershed protec- 


tion and flood prevention program (Public 
Law 566 projects)—-Watershed (years 
active) Amount 
1962-66 

Agua Dulce Creek (1962 to 1966). $231,862 
Alamo Arroyo (1966) 9, 632 
Attoyac Bayou (1966) 29, 207 


Auds Creek (1962 to 1966) 318, 596 
Big Creek (1965 to 1966) 
Camp Rice Arroyo (1962 to 1964) 350, 751 


Caney Creek (1962 to 1966) 261 260 
Castleman Creek (1966) 8, 734 
Chiltipin-San Fernando Creek 

(1962 to 1966) 621, 927 
Chocolate, Little Cho., LB. 

(1960) SCs Lee eee 2, 970 
Cummins Creek (1962 to 1966) 192, 969 
Diablo Arroyo (1962) 817 
Donahoe Creek (19866) 7, 996 
Dry Devils R. and Lowrey Draw 

(1962 to 1963) — wits 22, 255 
Duck Creek (1966) _..-------.--- 5, 762 
East Bay Bayou (1963 to 1966) 215, 952 
East Keechi Creek (1962 to 

ag 911. 941 
Escondido Creek (1966) 3, 581 
Hondo Creek (1964 to 1966) 183, 053 
Johnsons Draw (1966) 0 
Kent Creek (1963 to 1966) 454,566 
Kickapoo Creek (1962 to 19866) 154, 769 
Knob Creek (approved) 0 
Langford Creek (1962 to 1966) 249, 173 
Logan-Slough Creek (1964 to 

1068) ATES ESAE Aol 5 Sessa se 376,792 
Lower Brushy Creek (1962 to 

TTT 705, 977 
Lower Plum Creek (1962 to 1966) 448, 837 
Macho Arroyo (1962 to 1963) 

(redn) . 16, 409 
Madden Arroyo (1962 to 1964) 17, 035 
Martinez Creek (1962 to 1966) 546, 383 
Mimms Draw (1962 to 1964) 33, 998 
Nolan Creek (1964 to 1966) 11, 493 
N.E. Tributaries of Leon River 

(1963 to 1966) ~-.------.-.+.- 1, 632, 394 
Olmitos-Garcias Creeks (1962 to 

60 ⁰ c ae. 976, 130 
Pine Creek (1964 to 1966) 426, 474 
Plum Creek (1962 to 1966) 919, 227 
Ramirez Creek (1962 to 1966) 54, 145 
Salado Creek (1963 to 1966) 20, 978 
San Diego-Rosita Creeks (1962 to 

OGG Fin. TAS ͤ LOA 854, 978 
Sulphur Creek and Supplement 

(1962 to 1965) (net 744 


Tehuacana Oreek (1962 to 1966) 1. 284,619 


Town Branch (1962 to 1966) 42, 493 
Turkey Creek (Approved) 0 

Upper Bosque River (1964 to 
1968), edu obs iis we’ 1. 012, 255 

Upper Bushy Creek (1962 to 
1900) 2 une aes 878, 595 

bob — Lake Fork Creek (1962 to 
STOLL LL Senseo Sy 671, 924 

tuber Las Moras Creek (1962 to 
SSS e DE a Sisk 330, 577 
Valley Creek (1963 to 1966) 813, 419 
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Soil Conservation Service watershed protec- 
tion and flood prevention program (Public 


Law 566 projects) —-Watersned (years 

_ active)—Continued Amount 
| 1962-66 
Williams Creek (1966) $2, 680 
York Creek (1962 to 1966) 1, 441, 645 
Nai 4 18, 277, 575 

Pilot projects: 1 
1, 201, 891 


Cow Bayou (1962 to 1966) 
Escondido Creek (1962 to 
Zr 60, 894 
1. 262, 755 


eee wen nee aoe ee ne 


Flood prevention projects: 


Middle Colorado (1962 to 
1900); hetero oe ay 9, 319, 271 
Trinity River (1962 to 1966) . 21, 075, 196 
TOAN. Gs J 30, 394, 467 


| 


Grand total, Public Law. 
- 566, pilot and flood pre- 
vention, fiscal years 
1962 to 1966— 2 49, 934, 797 
National Park Service—Expenditures, 
1962-66 


Big Bend National Park (Brewster 
County): Roads, trails, drain- 
age structures, parking areas, 
walks, driveways, trailer park, 
water supply and distribution, 

` sewage disposal system, com- 
fort stations, house trailers and 
utilities in place, employee res- 
idences and utilities, rehabil- 
itation of historic structures, 
bridge, signs, and markers, 
fencing of boundary, 1962-66__ $3, 262, 600 

Fort Davis National Historic 
Site: Signs and markers, reha- 
bilitation of historic structures, 
employee residences, utilities, 
visitor center rehabilitation, 
roads, parking area and pav- 


Padre Island National Seashore: 
Water system, picnic area de- 
velopment, comfort stations, ia 
employee housing and util- 
ities, sewer and power ed 
1966 


798, 100 


ice expenditures 4, 666, 000 
Construction planned, 1967 
Big Bend National Park: 
Construction of Nine Point 
Draw Bridge, Routes 1 and 
2, and repair decks on Tor- 


nillo Creek bridges $127, 800 
Water system at Castalon 132, 000 
Rehabilitation of sewage dis- 

posal system at Panther 

Went eS 20, 000 

Total for 1967_-.-__..-... 279, 800 
Fort Davis National Historic Site: 
Entrance road, trails, and visi- 

tors’ parking area 142, 800 
Stabilization of ruins, fencing, 

signs, and markers 25, 900 

Total for 1967..-..--.--- 167, 700 
— — 
Padre Island National Seashore: 
North end—Main road from 

boundary to developed area, 

campground roads and por- 

tions of circulating roads 

and parking area 649, 300 
Public use building and util- 

BR Pd OE ahs Raed ae 562, 700 
Sand stabilization, site prep- 

aration and signs 157, 500 
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Construction planned, 1967—Continued ~ 
South end—Spur road and 


parking area $55, 800 

NO BRE L BEER e eee 67, 100 
Radio tower 31, 600 
Total for 1967 1, 524, 000 


PROJECTION 1968, FISCAL YEAR AND BEYOND 
Big Bend National Park 


Beginning in 1968 the North Entrance 
Road, Route 1 from North Boundary to Tor- 
nillo Road, 21 miles, will be reconstructed 
and Nine Point Bridge will be completed. 
By 1972 this project will be completed at an 
estimated cost of $1,868,900. In 1973 recon- 
struction of Grapevine Spur Route 37, 8.9 
miles, will be started, to be completed in 
two years for $767,100. A similar amount 
will be expended in 1975 to reconstruct Dag- 
ger Flat Spur, Route 6 from Route 1 to Dag- 
ger Flat, 10 miles, Other roads and trails 
costing approximately $777,500 are planned 
over a period of over a decade beginning in 
1968. 

In the period 1968-1975 construction of 
utilities, buildings, and various facilities are 
planned as follows: 


Chisos Mountain Basin area $450, 000 
Panther Junction area 844, 000 
Rio Grande Village area 770, 900 
Castolon area 1, 247, 600 
POrk Wena. eee eee 20, 000 

Total for 1968-75 3, 332, 500 


Fort Davis National Historie Site 


The current building program will be com- 
pleted by 1970 fiscal year. This calls for ex- 
penditures of $17,400 for roads and trails and 
$215,600 for buildings, utilities and miscel- 
laneous facilities. 


Padre Island National Seashore 


Padre Island National Seashore’s develop- 
ment will extend over a period of years. ‘The 
Bureau of Public Roads will begin an access 
road of 20 miles at the North end in 1973 at 
a cost of $2 million. At the completion of 
that road a 23-mile access road will be con- 
structed at the South end with cost esti- 
mated at $2,600,000. 

Meanwhile a number of lesser circulatory 
roads into the seashore area will be com- 
pleted in 1971 fiscal year at an additional 
cost of $1,195,900. 

A circulation and access road in the Mur- 
doch Landing area will not be undertaken 
until 1976 or later, to cost $800,000. 

In the North Entrance area utilities to 
cost $313,700 are planned for 1969 through 
1971. Those in the South Entrance area, 
1968-1970 will cost $994,100; in the Murdoch 
Landing area, beginning in 1972 through 
1974 planned utilities will cost $950,000 and 
at Mansfield’ Cut, beginning in 1974, 
$1,194,000, 

Buildings for park use and visitors, in- 
cluding miscellaneous facilities for the same 
areas are: 

North entrance area, 1969-78. $1, 683, 400 
South entrance area, 1968-70. 1, 098, 200 
Murdoch Landing area, 1972-74. 1,610,000 
Mansfield Cut area, 1974-75. 3,435, 000 


U.S. Army Corps of Engineers projects, Texas, 


expenditures for construction, 1962-66 
fiseal years 
_ . FLOOD CONTROL 

Abilene improvement channel 

(Brazos River) ....-.-...--.. $60, 000 
Bardwell Reservoir (Waxa- t 

hatchie Creek, Trinity, River 

C —T—T— athe 10, 334, 000 
Benbrook Reservoir (Clear Fork, 

Trinity River) 543, 000 
Big Fossil Creek (local protec- 

e ˙ que western tet 1, 822, 000 
Blieders Creek Reservoir (New 

Braunfelds) ! 87, 000 
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U.S. Army Corps of Engineers projects, Texas, 


expenditures for construction, 1962-66 

fiscal years—Continued `“ ' 
Belton Reservoir (Leon River, 

Brazos Basin) $527, 000 
Buffalo Bayou (Houston) 14, 247, 000 
Canyon Reservoir (Guadalupe 

F nege min <n a ae _ 2,058, 000 
Fort Worth Floodway (Trinity 

River Basin) : 

West Fork extensſon 1, 332, 000 

Clear Fork extension 296, 000 
Garza-Little Elm Reservoir (Elm 

Fork, Trinity River) 434, 000 
Cooper Reservoir (South Sui- 

IONUT RIVEL) 2 ene 1, 195, 000 
Dam “B” Reservoir (Nueces 
MEA A e e 732, 000 
Freeport and vicinity (Hurri- 
cane protection) 694, 000 
Lake Kemp Reservoir (Wichita 
CCC tomes ices 180, 000 
Navarro Mills Dam and Reser- 
voir (Trinity River Basin)... 5, 188, 000 
Grapevine Dam and Reservoir 
(Trinity River Basin) 659, 000 
Proctor Dam and Reservoir 
(Leon River, Brazos River 
WAMU) oon amon tee oC 11, 959, 000 
Hords Creek Reservoir (Colorado y 
Rivér Ban) aam 252, 000 
Pat Mayse Reservoir (Sanders 
co 3, 758, 000 
Port Arthur and vicinity (hur- 
ricane protection) 1, 306, 000 
Texarkana Reservoir (Sulphur 
River, Red River Basin) 1, 068, 000 
Lavon Reservoir (East For 
Trinity River) 2 1, 410, 000 
San Antonio Channel 3, 902, 000 
San Angelo Reservoir (Colorado 
River Basin) 589, 000 
San Gabriel River (tributary to 
Brazos Rl ver) 760, 000 
Somerville Reservoir (Brazos 
River Basin) 20, 094, 000 
Stillhouse Hollow Reservoir 
(Lampasas River) 11,912, 000 
Whitney Reservoir (Brazos 
Payer): sect ee Soc 568, 000 
TEM, City (hurricane, 8 
eee ee ee 6, 916, 000 
vince. and Little Vince Bayous_ 247, 000 
Wallisville Reservofr 554, 000 

Waco Reservoir (Brazos River 
Basin) iii oat Shy 34, 432, 000 
Rotel ju re 140, 068, 000 
———̃ 3w.ßbſ—ů—ů—ʒ ( 

FLOOD CONTROL, MULTIPLE PUR- 
POSE INCLUDING POWER 

Sam Rayburn Reservoir (An- 

gelina River) 2-2. 35, 104, 000 
Denison Dam and. Reservoir 

(Red River). 22002. 2, 009, 000 

37, 113, 000 

NAVIGATION a] 

Aquatic plant control 13, 000 
Brazos Island Harbor - 1, 635, 000 
Colorado River locks 84, 000 
Gulf Intracoastal Waterway. 9, 483, 000 

(Channel to Victoria) 

(Channel to Port Mansfield) 

(Channel to Palacios) 

Galveston Harbor and Channel. 5, 087, 000 
Port Bolivar Dike (repair) 188, 000 
Houston Ship Channel (bend 

easing to 40-foot project)... 13, 448, 000 
Matagordo Ship Channel 18, 109, 000 
Part Isobel ic usu ese 47, 000 
Sabine-Neches Waterway. 6, 197, 000 
Texas City Channel, 40-foot____ 400, 000 

opal. os. Wieck, --- 49,691,000 
Grand total 226, 867, 000 


S — 
Declared inactive 1964 pending local in- 
terests’ study of alternative. 
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FUTURE DEVELOPMENTS 


Funds have been requested in the 1967 
budget for the restudy of the Trinity River 
navigation project ($200,000) and $150,000 
to start advance engineering and design of 
the El Paso local flood protection project. 

There are a number of projects which have 
been authorized for which funds are not 
currently available but will be activated 
later. These include the Chocolate Bayou 
navigation channel connecting with the Gulf 
Intracoastal waterway 65 miles south of 
Galveston. 

Flood control projects authorized for fu- 
ture prosecution include: Highland Bayou, 
@ small coastal stream in Galveston County; 
local protection for the City of Pecos; Taylor 
Bayou which drains the segment of coastal 
plain between Port Arthur and Galveston 
Bay; Rockland Reservoir on the Neches 
River, for flood control, water supply and 
hydro power; and Big Pine Reservoir, in 
Red River County. 

Units of the Trinity River Projects, au- 
thorized but still in the future, include the 
Elm Fork Floodway; Dallas Floodway Ex- 
tension; Duck Creek Channel Improvement; 
local flood protection at Liberty; Lakeview; 
Tennessee Colony, Aubrey and Roanoke Res- 
ervoirs. 

The Corps of Engineers is cooperating with 
other Federal agencies and the State of Texas 
in formulating plans for development of the 
surplus water resources of eastern Texas for 
utilization in central and west Texas. This 
is designated the Texas Basin Study. A half 
million dollars is requested for fiscal year 
1967 for this purpose. 

Recommendations of the Corps and the 
other agencies will undoubtedly result in a 
large scale program of development in which 
the Corps will participate. 


VIETNAM 


Mr. McGOVERN. Mr. President, two 
significant and interesting articles on 
the Vietnam conflict appear in the Wash- 
ington Post for Sunday, August 21, 1966. 

The first by Mr. Chalmers Roberts 
projects a deepening American involve- 
ment designed to secure an American 
decision by 1968. 

The second is a discussion of Mr. 
Richard N. Goodwin’s stimulating book, 
“Triumph or Tragedy: Reflections on 
Vietnam,” as seen by the reviewer, Mr. 
Ronald Steel. 

I ask unanimous consent that these 
two pieces be printed at this point in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the Washington (D.C.) Post, Aug. 21, 
1966] 


THE GRIM View: A HOTTER WAR BEFORE 1968— 
DOMINANT BELIEF HERE Is THAT L. B. J. WILL 
Pour MEN AND Arms INTO VIETNAM BE- 
TWEEN ELECTIONS 


(By Chalmers M, Roberts) 


In the corridors of power in Washington 
these days, one occasionally hears the view 
that a critical turn will come in Vietnam 
within a year, or even that the war will be 
over in the next 12 months, 

This reflects, in part, a sort of Micawberish 
hope that something will turn up to end the 
bloodletting, and in part, it is an Occidental 
reading of an Oriental enemy—a deduction 
that the Communists have to fold because 
nobody could stand the military punishment 
they are taking. 

But such views, albeit built partially on a 
now-receded wavelet of official ex- 
pressed by the President and his top aides in 
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early July, are swamped by far grimmer read- 
ings from the corridors of power. 

The overwhelming view is that a lot more 
men will head for Vietnam, that a lot more 
Americans will be killed and that there is no 
sign whatsoever that North Vietnam and its 
allies and agents in the South are headed 
toward a decision to call it quits. 

The prospects for peace are minimal and 
far off; the prospects for a bigger war, close 
to the Korean pattern in many ways, are 
rapidly increasing. 

THE HAWKS SOAR 

An important date is likely to be Nov. 8, 
when Americans vote in the off-year elections 
for Congress. 

President Johnson’s conduct of the war 
will not, as Hanoi apparently thinks, be re- 
pudiated. The Democrats probably will lose 
seats in the House, and perhaps in the Sen- 
ate, but the Republicans who replace them, 
in sum, probably will be more hawkish about 
the war than they were, 

A number of Democrats who deplore the 
war's escalation have tried in primaries to 
make an issue of it, but they have been con- 
spicuously unsuccessful. This has produced 
something of a deemphasis on the war as an 
issue though some peace candidates are still 
to be judged in coming primaries. 

On the Republican side, the most pub- 
licized peace candidate, Oregon’s Gov. Mark 
Hatfield, is finding himself in an uphill fight 
for a Senate seat that he appeared certain to 
win—all because he seems to be too much of 
a dove to the voters. 

Ho Chi Minh has told visitors that he ex- 
pects Mr. Johnson's political base for his 
military action to be shattered at the polls. 
Every sign thus far is that he will be vastly 
disappointed unless in self-indulgence he 
foolishly misreads the expected Democratic 
losses. 

LB. J. MAY POUR IT ON 


Two years after November, President John- 
son himself will face the electorate. His in- 
clination between elections, reinforced. by 
more hawks in Congress, is likely to be to 
pour iton in the war. 

No President would choose to face the 
voters during a war, though some have done 
so successfully in the midst of a conflict 
supported totally by the people. No one is 
saying that the war in Vietnam is such a 
conflict, however; indeed, the politicians call 
it the most unpopular war in American 
history. 

Furthermore, Mr, Johnson is all too pain- 
fully aware that, as the Republicans so often 
note, all the wars in this century began while 
a Democrat was President. 

Hence, the best possible posture for Mr. 
Johnson in November, 1968, would be to 
stand before the voters with the war ended in 
a fashion most of the public would consider 
at least honorable éven if not totally suc- 
cessful. 

To reach such a happy day within two 
years, then, the President most probably will 
pour it on in Vietnam militarily while trying 
to confine the conflict to its present partici- 
pants and geographic limits. 

That he will do just that is the predomi- 
nant view inside the Administration and in 
Congress. It is hardly necessary to add that 
no man is more unhappy about the war than 
the President, or more aware of the crimp it 
has put in his Great Society program and 
his hopes of ushering in an era of world 
peace based on a live-and-let-live relation- 
ship with the Soviet Union. 

He wants to end this unpopular war, to 
respond to the mood of the Nation and to 
prove to the skeptics that he has been right 
all along. 

THE WILL TO PROSECUTE 

The other day, after conferring with Gen. 
William C. Westmoreland, the commander in 
the field, Mr. Johnson said that “the single 
most important factor now is our will to 
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prosecute the war until the Communists, 
recognizing the futility of their ambitions, 
either end the war or seek a peaceful settle- 
ment.” 

The President added that “no one can say 
when this will be or how many men will be 
needed.” 

Probably there will be new peace efforts, 
but the big emphasis will be military. The 
President has denied there are studies esti- 
mating the war will go on for eight years 
and require 750,000 men. But this was hard- 
ly more than a technical denial at election 
time. The fact is that plans are well laid 
for increasing the manpower in Vietnam and 
doing it over whatever period is necessary, 

Last May, in a much-discussed article in 
The Washington Post, S. J. Deitchman of the 
Institute for Defense Analysis calculated 
that, assuming a massive American escalation 
in Vietnam, the war's duration could be 
limited to about six years with the employ- 
ment of some 675,000 men. The casualties, he 
figured, would total about 100,000 killed 
(compared to 33,629 battle deaths in the Ko- 
rean war and 4,741 so far in Vietnam, plus 
1,018 nonbattle deaths in Vietnam). Deitch. 
man’s chilling estimates have never had of- 
ficial sanction. But Sen. JOHN STENNIS 
(D-Miss.), who last January first suggested 
that 400,000 men would be needed by the 
end of 1966, is now saying that an eventual 
500,000 to 600,000 men will be needed to win 
in Vietnam, 

STENNIS’ first estimate was very close; to- 
tal American manpower in South Vietnam 
by the end of 1966 apparently will be between 
360,000 and 380,000, not including the 40,000 
to 50,000 men of the Seventh Fleet task force 
off Saigon or the airmen and troops in Thai- 
land. The Thailand manpower ts kept secret, 
but is expected to reach 32,000 by year’s 
end. 

Adding the higher figures gives a total of 
462,000 men, compared to a Korean war 
of 472,882 men directly involved, plus what 
was termed “direct support” manpower. 

Thus, the war's escalation looks like this 
in terms of Americans directly committed to 
Vietnam alone: 


End of 1960....-..-------- 785 
End of 19019 2, 000 
End of 1962.._...--.--.-.. 11, 000 
End of 1963...------------ 15, 500 
End of 1964. 23, 000 
End ot 1965._.----..--..-. 181, 250 
End of 1966..-.--..-.--..- 360, 000-380, 000 
Later . 500, 000-600, 000 


Srennis is not alone in suggesting the fu- 
ture figures, but his sources of information 
as chairman of the Senate Preparedness Sub- 
committee, and the vitual fulfillment of his 
earlier prediction, lend great credence to his 
estimate. (The Administration refuses to 
give an official estimate.) 

Furthermore, the massive logistical build- 
up inside South Vietnam has reached a point 
where many more men can be absorbed. 
And the end of the monsoon season, now ap- 
proaching, will add to the ability to move 
more men within the country. 


CONTRASTING STRATEGY 


But more than just men and equipment 
are involved, of course. One point Marine 
Gen. Wallace M. Greene, Jr., the Marine com- 
mandant, appeared to be making in the re- 
cently disclosed background briefings he gave 
in Saigon had to do with the strategy of 
fighting the war. 

In sum, he appeared to be saying that 
Marines are fighting a take-and-hold strat- 
egy (on his return to Washington, he pre- 
dicted that his men and the South Vietna- 
mese would soon link the two Marine-held 
perimeters around Danang and Chulai into a 
single safe area). Only such a strategy makes 
possible a successful pacification program 
because Vietnamese civilians will not risk 
their lives to join in unless they are sure the 
allied forces will not move out. 
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But by contrast, Greene’s implication con- 
tinued, the Army is fighting a search-and- 
destroy strategy—hunting out the hard core 
enemy units, but moving on after destroying 
them or spoiling their offensive plans. This 
has its military value, of course, but it is not 
as effective in the long run as holding ter- 
ritory taken. 

But to hold the territory after all search- 
and-destroy operations would take more 
men than are now available in Vietnam. 
Indeed, to search-and-destroy thoroughly 
will take many more. But whether addi- 
tional manpower and firepower will produce 
altered Army strategy remains a secret. It 
has in the past, however, as the American 
strategy changed more and more from coun- 
ter-guerrilla tactics to seeking direct con- 
frontation in the Korean war fashion. 

All this assumes continued waging of war 
by the North Vietnamese. Experts here see 
no reason to doubt that they will. The re- 
cent evacuation from Hanoi of virtually all 
old people and school-age children, for in- 
stance, is an act of determination, not of 
desperation. 

If the war must go on, some ask, why not 
attack the North with land and sea forces? 
Why not try a Vietnamese version of the 
famous Inchon landing by Gen. Douglas Mac- 
Arthur's forces in Korea? 

It could, of course, come to that. But 
Administration officials say they doubt that 
it will—not on military grounds but on po- 
litical grounds. The premise of Administra- 
tion escalation of the war thus far has been 
that Red China will stay out as long as the 
United States does not invade North Vietnam 
or threaten the existence of Ho Chi Minh’s 
regime. Mr. Johnson has said over and over 
that the United States has no intention of 
threatening the regime and does not covet a 
foot of the North’s soil. 

The use of nuclear weapons is ruled out— 
unless, of course, China enters the war and 
it becomes a vast Asian or world conflict. 

The United States does not want war with 
China, but it wants to deny China a proxy 
victory in Vietnam. The China experts here 
differ on just what “flashpoint,” as some put 
it, would bring China into Vietnam, but in 
general they believe Peking will stay out as 
long as America stays out of the North— 
however much we bomb military targets 


The net of all this is the dreary prospect 
of escalated war and more American casual- 
ties, which the Administration sees no way 
of avoiding. The only hope one hears ex- 
pressed in official circles is that a crack will 
develop in Hanoi’s resolve if we turn up the 
heat—a crack that could lead to a peace con- 
ference, a cease-fire or, at a minimum, a re- 
version of the war to Vietcong guerrilla at- 
tacks in the South. 

Of course, the Macawbers in the Adminis- 
tration could be right. The unexpected often 
happens in world affairs and some factor 
now hidden by Communist secrecy could re- 
verse the trend, Or, on the other side, a 
new upheaval in Saigon’s political structure 
could destroy the base under the American 
effort—as has been perilously close to the 
case on several occasions. 

But with those limited caveats, Washington 
is grim and determined to see it through— 
and most everybody thinks President John- 
son will order the military heat poured on 
to the fullest possible extent sooner rather 
than later. 


— 


WHAT Are WE DOING IN VIETNAM? 
(By Ronald Steel) 

(Ronald Steel, the author of End of Al- 
lance, is currently completing a book on 
8 foreign policy to be published by 

“Triumph or Tragedy: Reflections on Viet- 
nam,” by Richard N. Goodwin, Random 
House, 142 pages, $3.95. 
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Beneath the rival polemics of hawks and 
doves, the pragmatic justifications of escala- 
tion, and the anguished search for a political 
settlement, lies the greater tragedy of the 
war in Viet Nam: the erosion of the belief 
by the American people in the virtue of their 
cause. Within the tragedy of Viet Nam, 
there is an American tragedy as well. Confi- 
dence in national leadership has been re- 
placed by doubt, commitment by baffled 
acquiescence, moderation by a growing im- 
patience with stalemate. This is a war where 
open dissent has become a matter of course, 
where draft-dodging is not considered un- 
patriotic, where the Administration has lost 
the support of its own party in Congress. 
This is a Presidential war, for today, as 
Richard Goodwin comments in this provoca- 
tive essay on our involvement in Viet Nam, 
“the Congressional power to declare war is 
little more than a ratification of events and 
acts already past.” 

For the first time in our history, we do not 
know why we are fighting, who our enemies 
are, or even what we mean by victory. Are 
we trying to contain China, to punish ag- 
gression, to show that wars of liberation 
cannot succeed, to build an anti-Communist 
bastion in South Viet Nam, or, as the Presi- 
dent said recently in Omaha, to “determine 
whether might makes right”? Does anyone 
really know? Have the American people 
ever been honestly told? The President says 
he seeks a negotiated settlement, yet he pur- 
sues a course of military escalation that im- 
plies a search for total “victory.” He has 
transformed this confusing struggle among 
dissident groups of Vietnamese into an 
American war against the tiny state of North 
Viet Nam. He has tried to force the leaders 
in Hanoi to negotiate with him by progres- 
sively devastating their country, yet he has 
not been able to break their will. His policy 
of escalation has been a military monstrosity 
and a political disaster, yet, as Mr. Goodwin 
observes, “Every step that fails calls forth not 
an admission of miscalculation but a demand 
for something more. It is the whole history 
of this war.” 

No one can doubt that the President is sick 
of this war, that he would like to turn 
American power away from the incineration 
of pajama-clad peasants to the achievement 
of his Great Society here at home. Yet he 
seems to have become obsessed by this war, 
letting it destroy his sense of proportion 
and inflate his rhetoric, just as it has swollen 
our involvement from a few hundred advisers 
to an army approaching half a million men. 
He claims that his war aims are modest, 
yet he is trying to achieve the virtually im- 
possible task of creating a democratic, popu- 
larly supported, pro-American government in 
a land torn by revolution. He speaks of our 
“moral purpose” in words that would sound 
like the most cruel cynicism if they did not 
come from a conscience so obviously 
troubled. But he has not been able to de- 
fine what that moral p is, or how it 
can be achieved by the devastation of the two 
Viet Nams, by the mounting sacrifice of 
American lives for a regime in Saigon which 
does not even have the allegiance of its own 
people, and by a continuing escalation that 
will almost certainly, as Mr. Goodwin warns, 
provoke the mass intervention of Hanol’s 
300,000-man army and quite possibly lead to 
a war with China. 

This is the impasse to which our Viet Nam 
policy has led us, and perhaps no one is 
better placed to analyze its origins than 
Mr. Goodwin, who was one of the brightest 
lights of the Kennedy intellectual team and 
also a special assistant to President Johnson 
before retiring temporarily from the cor- 
ridors of power to his present post at Wes- 
leyan University. His celebrated essay from 
The New Yorker, now in book form and 
padded with a collection of relevant docu- 
ments, is an illuminating and penetrating 
analysis of a war that happened more by 
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accident than by design, of a commitment 
in which “each individual decision seemed 
reasonable, carefully limited, even neces- 
sary,” but where men entrusted with the fate 
of the nation “looked cautiously ahead while 
the door closed slowly, ponderously behind 
us.” Marred only by an opening section in 
appalling taste and an equivocal conclusion, 
this is an eloquent and incisive study that 
merits wide attention. 

“Why should we try to contain China?“, 
asks Mr. Goodwin, going to the heart of the 
question. For it is only on the assumption 
that we somehow are containing China that 
the intervention in Viet Nam can be justified. 
The question is direct, but the answer rather 
fuzzy. China must be contained because 
her expansion would undermine “the central 
world purpose of the United States—the 
creation of an international order of inde- 
pendent states.” Further, he adds in a tanta- 
lizing, but unexplained, aside, such expan- 
sion “would inevitably feed the dark under- 
current of repression and militarism never 
wholly absent from American life.” These 
are debatable answers at best, and it is un- 
fortunate that Mr. Goodwin does not explain 
an argument which seems to rest on a com- 
bination of national purpose and national 
therapy. Similarly, he argues that we have 
a vital interest in denying China a sphere of 
influence in Asia, since “nations have no 
natural or God-given right to dominate those 
close to them”—which is perfectly true, yet 
this is what we grant the Russians in Eastern 
Europe and demand for ourselves in Latin 
America. 

Yet even though he believes that America’s 
“central world purpose” demands the con- 
tainment of China, his scale is a relative one. 
“We are not compelled to fight for every 
inch of Asian soil or hazard war each time 
Chinese influence begins to grow,” he com- 
ments in pointing out that Chinese control 
of Tibet cannot be measured on the same 
scale as an assault on India. Switching over 
from moral purpose to Realpolitik, he main- 
tains that the crucial question is not whether 
Chinese influence is but where it 
is spreading. America’s central world pur- 
pose,” it seems, is bounded by cold calcu- 
lations of litics and strategy. 

On this scale, the fate of Viet Nam involves 
no vital American interest, and Mr. Goodwin 
observes quite correctly that had the Com- 
munists succeeded in taking over the entire 
country, as they almost did, no sensible 
American would now be demanding that we 
go to war to recapture South Viet Nam.” De- 
molishing the conventional reasons given for 
our involvement in Viet Nam—the SEATO 
pact, the belief that this is a testing ground 
for wars of national liberation, or the be- 
ginning of the fall of dominoes—he states 
with commendable frankness that we are 
fighting in Viet Nam only because we have 
foolishly committed our prestige. Our only 
vital interest in this war is to establish that 
American military power, once committed 
to defend another nation, cannot be driven 
from the field. It is not to guarantee South 
Viet Nam forever against the possibility of a 
Communist takeover.” 

Given this interpretation of our stake in 
Viet Nam, Mr. Goodwin believes that we must 
simultaneously follow the road of negotia- 
tion and the road of combat: negotiation 
which will permit the Viet Cong to be ad- 
mitted to a share of power in an ultimately 
neutral Viet Nam; combat to “pacify” the 
South until negotiations take place. With 
persuasive eloquence, he urges a cessation to 
the bombing of the North and an honest 
American initiative for a settlement based 
on a cease-fire, withdrawal of foreign forces, 
free elections, and neutralization. 

All this is eminently reasonable, and in- 
deed the approach the Administration claims 
it favors. But in trying to limit the stake 
in Viet Nam to one of national prestige, Mr. 
Goodwin does not give adequate weight to 
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compelling in Washington. We may be fight- 
ing to save our prestige, as he suggests, but 
why did we commit our prestige in the first 
place? Was it not for the purpose of pre- 
venting a Communist, or perhaps even a 
neutral, South Viet Nam? Does anyone 
really believe that this Administration, hav- 
ing committed 400,000 soldiers and the pres- 
tige of the United States as a world power 
to the defense of an anti-Communist gov- 
ernment in Saigon, will close up its bases 
and go away once the North has been crushed 
and the Viet Cong forces dispersed—leaving 
it to the Vietnamese to set up å neutral goy- 
ernment? This is possible, but if it is true, 
it makes the entire war a colossal fraud. Mr, 
Goodwin is probably correct in his belief that 
since ritual anti-Communism is not a pur- 
pose worthy enough to justify American in- 
tervention in a strategically unimportant 
state like Viet Nam, our only vital interest 
is to salvage our prestige. But this is not 
the Administration’s position, and in failing 
to address himself to problems it considers 
to be vital—such as the containment of China 
through United States protectorates along 
her frontiers—he is not really offering an 
alternative policy. 

Mr, Goodwin’s argument is also blunted by 
a certain inconsistency. While he believes 
that the United States has no vital interest 
in what kind of government rules Viet Nam, 
he argues that “in the South we have no 
choice but to continue the war,” clearing 
guerrillas from the countryside and pursuing 
“a long, bloody, inconclusive war of attrition 
until returning sanity brings a political set- 
tlement.” But if a Communist government 
in Saigon is no threat to American interests, 
whom should we fight a long, inconclusive 
war of attrition for a settlement we could 
have tomorrow? Either we are willing to 
accept a Communist Viet Nam—in which 
case we dump the Ky regime, install a neu- 
tralist government which will negotiate with 
Hanoi, and withdraw to our coastal bases 
until we can gracefully retire from the scene. 
Or else we seek a military “victory” that will 
maintain South Viet Nam as an anti-Com- 
munist bastion—in which case we pursue 
the policies of pacification outlined by Mr. 
Goodwin. Either America has a vital in- 
terest in the political future of Viet Nam or 
it doesn’t. If it does, the Administration’s 
policy is correct, although its rhetoric is 
hypocritical. If there is no such vital in- 
terest, then we can save our prestige by work- 
ing out a deal with the Viet Cong. What 
does not make sense, however, is to con- 
tinue full-scale combat in the South, while 
allowing the North to supply the Viet Cong 
with men and materials. 

Mr. Goodwin is a man of considerable 
intellectual acuity who has written a lucid 
and forceful analysis of the tragedy in Viet 
Nam, but he has not fully come to terms 
with the contradictions of his own position. 
Straddling the fence between the role of an 
Administration spokesman (“we are under 
attack and withdrawal is impossible and un- 
wise”) and an uncommitted critic (“a sub- 
stantial section of the community of power 
believes that military victory is our princi- 
pal, perhaps our only, objective”), he com- 

his own argument. The architect 
of our Viet Nam policy is not in the State 
Department or in the Pentagon, where Mr. 
Goodwin has searched for villains, but in the 
White House. It is here, for reasons best 
known to him, that this brilliant, but not 
altogether persuasive, prosecutor has refused 
to look. 


UPTON SINCLAIR 


Mr. McGOVERN. Mr. President, one 
of the most remarkable Americans in re- 
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cent history is Mr. Upton Sinclair. Per- 
haps best known for his celebrated 
novel, “The Jungle,” Mr. Sinclair has 
carved out a place in history as a tireless 
and courageous champion of many pro- 
gressive causes. 

Last Sunday’s Washington Post, Au- 
gust 21, 1966, carries an interesting re- 
flection on this distinguished citizen by 
John Carmody. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the article be printed at this 
point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


AT 88, His Worip Is LARGELY MEemory— 
UPTON SINCLAIR: Lion TURNED TABBY 
(By John Carmody) 

The left hand was always busy, clutching 
a pillow, running along the top of the settee 
arm. 

A thin, liver-freckled hand keeping time to 
memories that only Upton Sinclair could 
hear now, up in that 12th-floor apartment 
where he had come to rest, the journey 
nearly run. 

“He is a saint, you know,” his wife sald, 
“such a sweet, dear man.” 

And now in the manner of loving old 
couples, she was leaning forward in her 
chair, prompting him with a Bernard Shaw 
anecdote for the visitor, Upton Sinclair's 88- 
year-old face alive with laughter at that 1912 
visit. Or was it 1926? 

“No, that was before the Lanny Budd 
stories,” he said. “Love’s Pilgrimage in 1911. 
Yes.” 

Yes. And H. G. Wells and G. K. Chester- 
ton and the English Socialists when Socialist 
was a dirty word in a younger America and 
the white-hair-haloed old head bobbing with 
pleasure at the untold stories that shim- 
mered in his mind, 


“THE JUNGLE” 


“The world has given its judgment,” he 
said. “The Jungle” is what they'll re- 
member. 

“One of those publishers that makes 
fancy books brought out an elegant $10 edi- 
tion a few years ago. And I sat down in a 
friend’s house and signed 2,500 sheets and 
sent them up to New York for the auto- 
graphed editions that cost $25.” 

Sixty years ago: “The Jungle” ripped the 
Chicago packing house industry to shreds, 
prompted a Congressional investigation and 
struck a blow for the laboring man and con- 
sumer in this country that resounds still. 

The year it was published, 1906, he stood 
for Congress from New Jersey on the Social- 
ist ticket. A Socialist on the docks in Jersey. 
What angry memories are shimmering in 
that handsome head today. 

LIKES TO READ 

He paused. “They’re bringing my library 
from the house in Monrovia (California) in 
a van. That's what I like to do now. I 
like to read. I don’t like to do anything 
else.” 

“It was such a big empty house after my 
wife died,’ he said. Tou must hear how I 
met my present wife.” A broad smile as he 
summons the story he has told a hundred 
times in the five years since. 

“No romance, now,” said the former Mary 
Hard Willis, a South Carolina belle of 84, 
the teller of jokes, the prompter, the pourer 
of pineapple juice for her diabetic husband. 
A gracious, kindly woman who might be 20 
years younger. 

Sinclair and his wife of five years, are 
soon to move into their own apartment at 
the Grosvenor Park apartments near Rock- 
ville, two floors below her son-in-law’s home 
they are temporarily sharing now. 
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ENJOYS CALLERS 


“This is mother’s milk to him, having 
callers,” she said. “He thinks he has been 
forgotten, you know. He's always getting in- 
vitations to lecture but his memory some- 
times. 

Upton Sinclair, 88, immaculate in a navy 
blue jacket, the three burnt-gold buttons 
closed, gray slacks, black tle, black ankle- 
high shoes—and short socks. 

Upright on the settee. Rimless glasses in 
the afternoon light. He wanted to talk 
about the Walt Disney movie that is being 
made now from a children’s book he wrote 
30 years ago, “The Gnomobile.” 

“What was the name of the actor we met?” 
he asked his wife. “The elderly man who 
died?” 

“Ed Wynn,” she said, reaching for a photo 
album. “Walt Disney is the most wonder- 
ful piano player.” 

“It was about 10, maybe 12 years ago,” 
Sinclair was saying. “I took a walk in that 
marvelous redwood forest in California, 
Trees as wide as this couch. With great 
ferns all around, 


REDWOODS INSPIRED STORY 


“I wandered around in those ferns. In- 
stantly the idea occurred to me—what if 
a race of gnomes lived there? And I wrote 
this story of the king of the gnomes who 
stops a young man one day and tells him 
that someone is threatening to destroy the 
forest. and they set out together to 
find another race of gnomes so the King's 
grandson can find a wife.” 

“He reads The Washington Post each day 
until The Star comes,” Mrs. Sinclair’ said. 
“He subscribes to 50 magazines, but we just 
had to come East for the Pulitzer banquet 
in May and we sort of forgot. Mr. Sinclair 
— the oldest living Pulitzer Prize winner, you 

ow. 

“I finally got a letter from the Monrovia 
postmaster—he’s sure a nice man—asking 
what he should do with all the magazines.” 
Her eyes sparkled with the surprise she was 
sa i 


FEELS WORK IS DONE 


“I shouldn’t tell you this,” she said. “He 
doesn’t know it. But someone is driving the 
Rambler in from California. And they've 
oma all the magazines in the back for 

Sinclair said: “I just feel my work is done. 
But I don’t really mean to say I’ll never write 
ea Let's just say I'm making up my 

bal * 

Upton Sinclair upright on the settee, The 
man who ran for Governor of California 
three times. Writer of 90 books, His End 
Poverty in California (EPIC) movement was 
still making Republicans mad 20 years la- 
ter. Crusader before his time. Saver of red- 
woods before they were threatened. A 
benign smile on his face in a son-in-law’s 
apartment. 

“Oh,” said Mrs. Sinclair. “You should 
hear him sometime. He is so articulate. I 
should have a tape recorder to get it all 
down. Such a vocabulary. Such a delight- 
ful man.” 


FURTHER MASSIVE SUPPORT 
SHOWN FOR TRUTH IN LENDING 


Mr. DOUGLAS.. Mr. President, the 
fact that people throughout the country 
strongly and urgently want the truth- 
in-lending bill passed is shown again by 
three additional polls which Representa- 
tives have made of their districts, 

On July 27, I inserted in the RECORD 
the results of five congressional district 
polls, in Illinois, New Jersey, New York, 
Minnesota, and California, in which 
constituents were asked whether or not 
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they supported a number of pending 
bills including truth in lending. Those 
saying they favored truth in lending as 
a percentage of the total responses were, 
respectively, 91 percent, 92.5 percent, 95 
percent, 86 percent, and 89.5 precent. 
In three of these polls, truth in lending 
was the most strongly supported legisla- 
tion of all, in one poll only one other 
issué scored higher, and in the fifth poll 
only two other issues’ scored higher. 

EIGHTY-EIGHT PERCENT IN INDIANA DISTRICT 

POLL 

Mr. President, three additional polls 
which include truth in lending as one of 
the questions have been published in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD since July 27. On 
July 28, Congressman LEE H. HAMILTON, 
of the Ninth Congressional District. of 
Indiana published the results of his 
questionnaire—page 17567. He reported 
that 8,974 constituents returned his 
questionnaire which asked 13 ques- 
tions—88 percent, or 7,860 out of a total 
response of 8,471 said they approved 
truth-in-lending legislation. The ques- 
tion and the answers reported were as 
follows: 

A truth-in-lending bill is designed to re- 
quire full disclosure of total costs and rate 
of charges in the financing of consumers 
goods and services. Do you approve or dis- 
approve? 


Percent 
Approve: 7,860 votes....--------------- 88 
Disapprove: 611 votes 6 


This 88 percent endorsement of truth- 
in-lending was ‘surpassed only by the 
support for the truth-in-packaging bill 
of 91 percent. 

EIGHTY-NINE PERCENT IN MICHIGAN 

On August 15, Representative JOHN 
Convers, JR., of the First District of 
Michigan placed in the Record the re- 
sults of his poll—page 19371. He re- 
ceived 4,264 responses to about a dozen 
questions—89 percent of those respond- 
ing to the poll in this Michigan district 
said they favored truth-in-lending leg- 
islation. The question and the answers 
reported were as follows: 

Truth in lending: Do you favor the bill 
which requires clear disclosure of all inter- 
est rea ig for borrowing money or buying 
on time 


Percent 
Tes 89 
DS a SE ais ..... eye 5% 
No answer....---.<.---.---.~------- 5% 


As has been shown in most of the 
polls, support for truth-in-lending was 
higher than for any other legislative 
proposal asked about in this question- 
naire. 

NINETY-TWO AND FOUR-TENTHS PERCENT IN 
CALIFORNIA 33D DISTRICT 

On August 17, Representative Ken W. 
Dya reported the results of his poll of 
the 33d Congressional District of Califor- 
nia—pages 19788-19789; 10,836 replied to 
his request for their views on some 16 
questions—92.4 percent said they fa- 
vored truth-in-lending legislation. Only 
one legislative proposal scored higher; 
namely, a general question, Do you be- 
lieve changes are needed in our foreign 
assistance program?” The truth- in 
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lending question and the tabulation of 
replies given are as follows: 

‘Do you favor legislation to require sellers 
to give accurate estimates of total interest 
charges to purchasers (truth in lending)? 


Percent 
Wes) oc cee ( 92,4 
S AAA E A naa seme 6.7 
h n none mcmnmere 9 


Mr. President, I have had my staff 
check the Recorp carefully and to my 
knowledge the total of the eight polls 
which I have cited includes all of the 
congressional district polls which ask 
about truth-in-lending and which have 
been made public. If there are other 
polls, I hope Members will call them to 
my attention. 

These results continue to show that 
people urgently want truth-in-lending 
protection. Most people have experi- 
enced the practices which tend to deceive 
the customer’ about the true cost of 
credit. People believe, and I believe, 
that they have a right to know what they 
are being asked to pay in finance 
charges. This is the simple purpose of 
the truth-in-lending bill. 

The truth-in-lending bill does not set 
limits on interest rates. It merely re- 
quires that finance charges be stated so 
that competition in the marketplace, 
which is the basic principle of our free 
enterprise system, may be allowed to 
work. 

The truth-in-lending bill has two sim- 
ple requirements: First, that finance 
charges be stated in dollars; and, second, 
that these finance charges also be stated 
as an annual rate on the outstanding un- 
paid balance. The purpose of the annual 
rate requirement is to provide the cus- 
tomer with the “per unit” price, just as 
he is given the price per quart of milk or 
the price per gallon of gasoline, so that 
he or she may shop for the best credit 
buy. 

I say again that these figures and the 
multiplying evidence of strong public 
support for the truth-in-lending bill 
make it very clear that the day is not 
far off when public opinion will strike 
from the bill the shackles which imprison 
act in the Banking and Currency Com- 

ttee. 


WORLD HUNGER—SOME ROOT 
CAUSES AND CERTAIN STEPS TO- 
WARD SOLUTIONS 


Mr, MONDALE. Mr. President, 
among the distinguished churchmen who 
have spoken out strongly for more effec- 
tive American programs to meet world 
hunger, has been the Reverend Clyde N. 
Rogers, of Ohio.. Reverend Rogers came 
to testify before the Senate food-for- 
freedom hearings in March, and he has 
long been working to bring about a 
greater recognition in the United States 
of the urgency of the world food crisis. 

Dr. Rogers has recently completed a 
short monograph, outlined the root 
causes of the world hunger problem and 
the steps which must be taken toward 
solutions, Experts may disagree on the 
relative priority to be given various meas- 
ures. But I think all will agree that Dr. 
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Rogers has performed a great public 
services in making his outline available 
to the public. 

In order that it may receive the wide 
readership that it deserves, I will ask 
unanimous consent that this outline en- 
titled “Hunger—Some Root Causes and 
Certain Steps Toward Solutions” be 
printed at this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the outline 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


HUNGER—SOME ROOT CAUSES AND CERTAIN 
STEPS TOWARD SOLUTIONS 
(By Dr. Clyde N. Rogers) 
PURPOSE AND SCOPE 

This monograph has been prepared in out- 
line form for detailed study of the “root 
causes“ of hunger, some suggestions for 
dealing with them, and a comprehensive 
bibliography for further study in finding 
necessary and adequate solutions to the 
problems of world hunger. 

This outline is planned as.a cohesive guide 
for all those who have read, or are willing to 
study, the basic materials which have been 
written on the subject of economic develop- 
ment during the past ten years. It has been 
prepared for leaders of the Western world in 
government, educational institutions, foun- 
dations, agricultural groups, voluntary 
agencies and churchmen. I have attempted, 
rather than writing another book on the sub- 
ject of world hunger and poverty, to lay out 
a basic outline for study which will bring 
together the necessary concepts which can 


in overcoming the “root causes” of hunger. 

This outline should be a guide for many 
individuals and groups. It is necessary to 
study the outline as a whole before it is 
studied section by section, For those who 
have not read widely on the subject of world 
hunger, it will be necessary to read and study 
this outline carefully a number of times and 
follow this by reading appropriate books 
found in the bibliography. , 

It is recognized that this outline will need 
to be adapted and applied to each situation 
by those leaders who are working on develop- 
ment programs found anywhere in the world. 
This outline is also prepared for persons in 
the U.S. who furnish funds for economic 
development programs, It should help them 
in understanding the many problems to be 
found in economic development. It is felt 
that this outline and appropriate reference 
materials given in the bibliography can be 
used widely in creating an und 
and in meeting the challenge of world hun- 
ger, one of the greatest issues of our time. 


I, ROOT CAUSES OF HUNGER MAY INCLUDE SOME 
OR ALL OF THE FOLLOWING IN ANY CONTI- 
NENT, COUNTRY OR AREA 

1. An overriding issue is the lack of balance 
between population growth, agricultural 
development and industrial advance in 
most developing countries 
(Few countries have brought these into 

balance. There are many reasons why this 

is true. Section I of the outline will attempt 
to show the many and varying causes.) 

The following are stated here, because of 
special relevance: 

(a) Limited basic elemental knowledge 
about development problems and of their im- 
portance 

(b} Religious concepts and cultural pat- 
terns that hamper dealing with the problems 
which need to be solved 

(c) Appropriate religious concepts need to 
be developed 

(d) Lack of belief and understanding that 
changes can be made 

(e) Poor and inadequate political systems 
at all levels for today’s world 
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(1) Inadequate understanding that family 
planning is basic to solving many of the 
world’s problems 

(g) Perhaps the greatest need of all is an 
inspired leader who can motivate and chal- 
lenge people to develop leadership, to select, 
to understand and solve the real problems of 
this new age. (Many are living in the last 
of the 20th Century with First Century con- 
cepts and tools: They have no idea of what 
is possible to be accomplished or how to im- 
plement the things which are possible) 

Additional reasons are to be found in other 
sections of this outline 


2. Ignorance with all its many facets and 
ramifications 

(a) Little primary knowledge of reading 
and understanding of simple arithmetic and 
related information 

(b) Lack of motivation to learn 

(c) Inadequate skills to make the neces- 
sary changes 

(e) How to deal with religious superstitions 
and magic concepts 

(f) Lack of knowledge of why better seeds 
and fertilizers are needed 

(g) How to store crops after they are pro- 
duced under appropriate local conditions 

(h) How to identify sources of diseases of 
people, plants and animals, to combat and 
eliminate the diseases 

(i) How to intelligently make political de- 
cisions at all levels from the community to 
the nation and the world 

3. Shortage of productive land resources 

(a) Little understanding that land can 
often be rebuilt for agricultural production 

(b) Need for appreciation that new lands 
can be reclaimed from the sea and from 
erosion by leveling, terracing, setting out 
trees, applying conservation methods ap- 
propriate for the area 

(c) Improper use of available water. 

(d) If there is an actual shortage of land 
that it may be possible to produce other 
things with which to buy food (Japan is an 
excellent example.) 

(e) There may have to be resettlement of 
people 

(f) Lack of resources to wait for land en- 
richment and development. They must have 
the income immediately because they have 
no reserves 

(More than half of the families in the 
world have an income of less than $100. per 

ear. 
me) 4. Inadequate water supply 

(a) The blockage is often a lack of knowl- 
edge of how to conserve, secure or effectively 
use reservoirs, wells, desalination, irrigation, 
etc. 

(b) Reforestation of large areas do hold 
back and save water and over long periods 
of time change climate 

(Before the forests were destroyed in the 
Middle East there was much greater rainfall.) 

5. Weather conditions 

(a) Lack of knowledge of how to produce 
health-giving crops in hot, cold, wet and 
dry climates. (Understanding that special 
knowledge is needed for each type of Climate.) 

(b) How to work with climate rather than 

it 


(c) Need for basic research in tropical 
areas is a must in facing unique problems 
(Most research has been done in temperate 
climates. All problems will need to be 
studied on the spot in each area by those who 
have basic knowledge and experience.) 

6. Lack of knowledge and acceptance that all 
civilizations have risen and fallen on the 
basis of sound agriculture, that no society 
can grow without first developing a sound 
agricuture (this applies in the U.S. as well 
as other countries.) 

(a) All other economic development is de- 
pendent on agriculture. (Even in highly 
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developed U.S. where only 6% of the popula- 
tion is directly engaged in producing agricul- 
tural crops, 40% of our jobs are related to 
agriculture and all others are dependent on 
it. Only five nations produce agricultural 
crops to any extent beyond their own basic 
needs. A few years ago there were twenty 
nations producing surplus crops.) 
7. Antiquated agricultural systems 

(a) Large holdings with a servant classs 
tilling the land 

(b) Small fragmented holdings not large 
enough to use machinery or even to produce 
adequate food for a family 

(c) Continual division of the land into 
smaller plots each generation 

(d) Poor government policy toward land 
ownership, use and production 

(e) Lack of knowledge of how to change 
land use policies 

(£) Need for structural reform in land 
use 
8. Inadequate credit and banking systems 

(a) High interest rates which bind the 
farmer to his pitiable situation and to the 
usurer 

(b) No banking system as known in the 
Western world 

(U.S. cooperative credit systems can be 
adapted to conditions in developing coun- 
tries. Many churchmen have little or no un- 
derstanding of what they are, how they work, 
and that they are an important part of pri- 
vate enterprise. Cooperatives and credit un- 
ions are basic. Adequate educational meth- 
ods have not been used in regard to the 
essential values, methods and requirements 
of these.) 

9. Inadequate growth capital 

(a) Afraid to use available funds for de- 
velopment programs 

(b) Development capital often sent out of 
country 

(c) Restrictive laws against foreign capital 

(d) Lee use of domestic and foreign 
capital 
10. Limited knowledge of marketing, distri- 

bution and transportation systems 

(a) A comprehensive program to overcome 
widespread hunger must include at least the 
following in many countries: 

(1) Build shipping docks 

(2) Erect storage elevators 

(3) Build highway, rail and air transporta- 
tion 

(4) Construct schools and train teachers 

(5) Establish hospitals and other basic in- 
institutions 

(6) Develop economic incentives for grow- 
ing additional crops for market 

(In India, for instance, U.S. abundant food 

can be used to pay wages to do the above jobs 

in helping develop their own economy.) 

11, Little appreciation for the "ified of an 

honest day’s work 

(a) Lack of understanding of the dignity 
of labor among the educated is perhaps the 
greatest blockage to sound economic develop- 
ment. (The middle class society in the 
Western world has grown out of hard work, 
frugality and motivation.) 

(b) No nation has reached economic sta- 
bility without the concept of hard, produc- 
tive, efficient work. (It will become in- 
creasingly hard for Americans to teach this 
since we are having to develop new concepts 
of work because of cybernation in the U.S.) 

(c) Each nation will need to take the 
same basic steps to eliminate the “root 
causes” of hunger 

(d) There are no shortcuts in development. 
The process can be accelerated by the ex- 
perience of others 


12. Too rapid population growth. where in- 
dustrial development is inadequate 
(a) Very large families among the exceed- 
ingly poor 
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(b) Religious taboos on family planning 

(Much information and questions found 
elsewhere in the outline apply in this sec- 
tion.) 

(Information is needed from countries like 
Japan and Sweden as to solutions found in 
these countries.) 


13. Poor educational techniques, systems and 
dissemination of basic knowledge 

(a) Lack of understanding of what is need- 
ed in practical education and information 
which will help people meet their basic needs 

(b) Little understanding of types, values 
and needs of trade schools 

(c) Too great a desire for classical educa- 
tion which often gets in the way of economic 
development rather than assisting it 

14, Slow industrial growth 

(a) Too great a percentage of the popula- 
tion on the land 

(b) Not enough people producing con- 
sumer goods at prices people can pay 

(c) Lack of capital and broad based under- 
standing of economic development 

(d) Lack of understanding that industry 
must be of the size and nature to be practi- 
cal for a given area and at a given time 

(Agriculture is basic but other develop- 
ment must be kept in balance and grow along 
with agriculture.) 

(Additional points listed elsewhere in the 
outline apply in this section.) 


15. Little understanding of nutritional needs 
and resources 

(a) Limited knowledge of the values of 
many foods, a taste for, and a desire to eat 
them (In certain countries abundant peanuts 
are pressed into oil with the cake being used 
as fertilizer, for which it has little value, 
when it could be finely ground and used as 
& high protein food in their native breads 
and other foods.) 

(b) A new appreciation is needed by all 
nations as to the basic contributions of nu- 
tritionists and home economists 

(c) Lack of understanding that most na- 
tions can produce high protein foods at 
reasonable costs or secure them from other 
nations in exchange for local products 

16. Poor health conditions 

(a) Often caused by malnutrition 

(b) The sick and lethargic produce inade- 
quate food supplies 

(c) Many children born but only few reach 
adulthood 

(d) Improved health conditions result in 
population explosion—spiral of poor health 
begins again 
17. Unsound ment policy and often 

lack of responsibility to the governed 

(a) Corrupt governments 

(b) Poor tax systems (not basic to local or 
national needs) 

(c) Basic ignorance of modern economic 
business methods in government 

(d) Inadequate use of available funds for 
development purposes 

(e) Long histories of being governed or 
controlled by outside governments (colo- 
nialism) 

A basic tenet of section I: Principles of 
honesty, integrity, sense of personal worth 
and motivation for improving oneself and 
sharing with others are implicit in the 
Christian heritage and are needed. In eco- 
nomic development these are basic to the 
concept of the fatherhood of God and the 
brotherhood of man and have some basis on 
which to build in many religions. Religious 
principles, however, are without form and 
void if they are not involved in all the pro- 
grams, concepts and forces of life related to 
overcoming the root causes of hunger among 
all the peoples of the earth. Solving the 
root causes of hunger is the overwhelming 
challenge of our time. 
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II. SOME STEPS AND ANALYSES IN DEALING WITH 
THE ROOT CAUSES OF HUNGER 


1. Preliminary Study of Types and Kinds 
of Programs with Analysis of Their Successes 
and Failures 

(a) U.S. AID programs in a given country 

(b) FAO and other UN agencies 

(c) Foundations and related groups 

(d) Cooperatives and other private busi- 
nesses 

(e) Missions programs of the denomina- 
tions and other church groups 

(f) The work of other voluntary agencies 

(g) All levels and kinds of educational 
institutions (government, private, exten- 
sion) 

(h) The general attitude and stability of 
the government of the country from village 
to national and reverse (Knowledge of what 
present programs include.) 

2. In gathering information from these 
groups, also get suggestions of projects to 
meet unmet needs. Study several countries, 
analyze steps in mobilization of resources and 
necessary groups to achieve purposes of any 
development program, project or program 
selection. 

3. Remember that most of the technicians 
and supervisors from America are lay 
churchmen. They can help decide what the 
major role of each group is and how the 
groups can work together. The role of the 
church needs to be understood and accepted 
by all, as does the role of other groups. 


II., AN APPROACH TO A COUNTRY BY VOLUNTARY 
GROUPS 


(This would include groups like Church 
World Service, CARE, Foundations, Educa- 
tional Groups, etc.) 

1. Send appropriate persons to the country 
to do preliminary study of present programs 
of the group involved, using I and II above 
as a guide. In cooperation with national 
leaders, select a comprehensive new project 
where resources are available, using the 
above evaluation and principles. 

2. Develop an agreement with one of 
the colleges, universities or other educational 
institutions in planning a work-study train- 
ing program. Enroll only those persons who 
will work on the project and spend part time 
in study (short term training.) Find the 
best training institutions which have some- 
thing to contribute and will work under 
these principles. 

8. Use U.S. personnel paired with native 
personnel. Secure U.S. farmers, cooperative 
managers, extension personnel and vocational 
agriculture teachers as basic leaders. Such 
persons can be secured on loan from other 
agencies and groups to develop church and 
other voluntary group programs. (The 1966 
Food for Freedom Bill makes this possible.) 

4. Continue study of what groups have 
done and are continuing to do. Do regular 
evaluations, with complete yearly analysis. 

5. Go into a project or program only after 
all denominations or other groups responsi- 
ble have agreed on what is to be done, how 
it is to be done, and under whose authority 
and responsibility it is to be done. Attempt 
comprehensive projects only after long term 
agreements are reached. If another group 
can better do the project let it take the lead- 
ership but cooperate in the project. Jealousy 
among agencies is one of the greatest hazards 
to successful programs. 

6. Carefully select only those new major 
projects or programs which have a good op- 
portunity for success. Plan some projects 
for quick success, some for intermediate and 
some for long term development. 

7. Continue to adapt and rebuild present 
programs in the light of steps and principles 
found in this outline. 

8. Develop literature and other educational 
materials out of experience in the field. 
Most materials must be prepared on the spot, 
Use U.S. agencies, AID, foundations and co- 
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operative materials prepared for the area. 
(Much promotional work must be by prac- 
tical demonstration and by direct contacts.) 

9. Prepare materials for U.S. understand- 
ing and support. There is not enough in- 
formation sent to the groups that furnish 
the money to keep their support. 

10. Hire an executive for the country where 
a comprehensive program is being developed, 
who can deal with top level persons in gov- 
ernment and all agencies as listed in IZ who 
can be helpful in launching programs. This 
will create new status and will put voluntary 
groups in a much more favorable light in 
many countries. 


IV. PROJECT SELECTION 


The following illustrations are given as 
examples which are now being supported as 
development techniques in various parts of 
the world. The same principles may be ap- 
plied and questions asked in other types of 
projects or programs. 

1. Example 1—Developing a credit 
program 

(a) Analysis of the type of credit needed 

(b) Percentage of assets which can be se- 
cured and developed locally 

(c) Securing other needed assets which 
are basic to the operation 

(d) Credit to the borrowers at terms 
which meet local needs, 

(e) Agreement on proper purposes for 
borrowing 

(f) Borrowers understanding of how to 
use funds for productive purposes 

(g) Create proper governmental attitudes 
and understanding 

(h) If an agency in the U.S. has any su- 
pervisory control over the program its con- 
sent and understanding is needed in de- 
veloping the program 

(i) Comprehensive educational programs 
in the use of credit among the executives, 
directors, and borrowers who are in any way 
related to the program (Many books and 
booklets are available on the subject of 
credit for almost any kind of credit program 
from government agencies, foundations and 
cooperatives.) 


2. Example 2—Water well drilling 


(a) A comprehensive study of the proper 
location of wells to adequately serve an area 
and not destroy the permanent water supply 

(b) Cost of bringing water to the surface 

(c) Storage of water 

(d) Decision on priorities in use of water 
such as: 
direct human use 
livestock 
irrigation 
industrial use 
Irrigation 
cost of land leveling 
types of canals 
distance to fields 
cost of distribution of water 

(5) how water is owned (cooperative, etc.) 

(£) Use of additional crops produced be- 
cause of irrigation 

(i) storage for home use and commercial 


es 

(2) method of distribution 

(3) cost of each segment of operation 

(4) what does the farmer and each per- 
son involved get out of it? 

3. Example 3—Poultry 

If a specific program or project is selected 
(poultry, as an example) some questions 
must be answered: (Use the same process of 
analysis for any project.) 

1. Is there a potential market at reason- 
able cost? Can training and facilities be 
made available for 

(a) Developing a hatching program for 
broilers and laying flocks 

(b) Assurance of control of disease prob- 
lems. (Usually a poultry department at an 
educational institution is necessary.) 
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(c) Developing an adequate supply of for- 
mula feed 

(d) A feasible and economical marketing 
program 

(e) Securing credit at reasonable rates 

(f) Availability of necessary leadership to 
be trained for the entire operation 

(g) Develop salary scales above yet in 
harmony with the economy of the area. 

2. Necessary analysis of local desires vs. 
possibilities of success. (They often dream 
the impractical.) How to bridge the two 
and help them find success. 

8. Plan for securing right type of US. 
leadership as short, intermediate and long 
term personnel for the project. 

4. Develop an adequate plan for step by 
step process of turning project over to in- 
digenous leadership. Take adequate time 
before releasing the project. 

5. Training of village leaders. (Ilustra- 
tion) Faith and Farm Program of Nigeria, 
Study of moral and spiritual requirements 
coupled with practical work as Peter Batche- 
lor, an Agricultural Missionary, has done 
in Nigeria. The Bible and other sacred 
books can become practical basic texts as 
used by Mr. Batchelor. Many leaders are 
adapting the above methods. 

V. AN OVERRIDING ISSUE 

Honesty, integrity and a sense of personal 
value and worth are essential. There needs to 
be developed a sense of mutuality and coop- 
erative sharing along with the development 
of sound business practices. These are in- 
terdependent and are a necessary part of 
development, service motive is necessary if 
worthwhile changes are to be accomplished 
anywhere. Voluntary groups have a major 
role in helping this and the following gen- 
erations to understand, maintain and develop 
this concept. This approach will greatly aid 
in meeting and solving the “root causes” of 
hunger. 


THE SITUATION IN VIETNAM 


Mr. DODD. Mr. President, the na- 
tions of Asia, Africa, and Latin America 
are emerging upon the international 
scene at a time of turmoil and tension. 
Their own colonial backgrounds have 
left them with an inherent suspicion of 
Western countries and Western stand- 
ards. Theoretically, such countries 
should be likely prey for the false gods of 
Marxism, of rapid industrialization, and 
a quick transformation into automated, 
modern societies. 

But the fact is that, because commu- 
nism has been so close at hand, it has 
not been able to mask its own particular 
kind of reality. In a recent address be- 
fore the Australian Council of Churches 
Geoffrey Fairbairn points out that these 
nations “know by now that communism 
is a vast confidence trick perpetrated 
against peasants. They know—that 
where communism successfully grows 
out of the barrel of a gun, the peasants 
are herded on to collective farms as 
state slaves. The result is economically 
appalling. For example, the per capita 
production of grain in the Soviet Union 
was higher in 1913 than in 1961. The 
same thing happened in North Vietnam 
after the Communist conquest of 1954.” 

No place in the underdeveloped world 
have men and women voluntarily chosen 
communism. They have seen that com- 
munism means brutal tyranny, and that 
it does not result in economic advance, 
but in almost total economic decay. 

The resources of North Vietnam, as 
of other Communist states, are not used 
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to improve the lives of the people but 
are used to pursue a policy of aggressive 
expansion. 

Our allies in the free world are coming 
to appreciate the real meaning of the 
conflict in Vietnam in the light of the 
proclaimed goal of world communism to 
stimulate so-called wars of national lib- 
eration throughout the world. 

In his address, Mr. Fairbairn, a scholar, 
teacher, and political writer, presents his 
assessment of this conflict: 

I simply see no alternative to the American 
commitment in South Vietnam and our sup- 
port of it. For this is not an attempt by the 
West to put down an indigenous’ 
rising, “a response to economic and political 
conditions” as some intellectuals believe. 
What is happening in South Vietnam is not 
only an invasion through methods of revolu- 
tionary guerrilla warfare: it is part of a 
grand design by China to alter catastroph- 
ically the balance of world power. And 
should it succeed then world war is virtually 
inevitable. 


The view presented: by Mr. Fairbairn 
is a view which is growing throughout 
the non-Communist world, especially in 
Asia where the menace of Chinese power 
is so immediately threatening. I wish to 
share this analysis with my colleagues, 
and I therefore ask unanimous consent 
for ‘its insertion in the Recorp at this 
point. 

There being no objection, the Hädas 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


[Item No. 113, documents of the Council 

Tot Communist “Aggression; March 

ADDRESS ro rr “Unco Goop” 
(By Geoffrey Fairbairn, Canberra, Australia) 

(Eprror’s Nore.—Geoffrey Fairbairn, who 
is a gentle scholar and teacher and political 
writer today, as he was a quiet but tough 
commando officer and early expert on the 
new and old guerrilla warfare developed both 
during and after World War II, is as aware 
as anyone of the odd, illogical, off again-on 
again but highly opinionated role of in- 
dividual and organized churchmen, partic- 
ularly in strongly Protestant countries dur- 
ing the rise and fall of Hitler and, even more 
notably, his (Hitler’s) affectionate admirer, 
Joe Stalin and successors, Fairbairn has won 
a hearing and won support of students for his 
“profreedom” and face the world's reality” 
appeal of the informed anti-Communist 
forces of the world. His appeal to Australian 
churchmen, so tardy on Hitler and worse 
than tardy on Mao and Ho Chi-minh, stands 
on its merits and the rather tragic facts of 
past history.) : 

(This article is the text of Geoffrey Fair- 
bairn’s address . to a Sydney conference 
of the Australian Council of Churches.. (The 
Bulletin, Sept. 11, 1965.) ) 

WHERE I^ STAND 
A personal statement on Vietnam 
Mr. Chairman, Reverend Sirs: I believe 
that the Americans and Australians in South 
Vietnam. are fighting for world peace, and I 
propose to explain why I believe that. I do 
not stand here as somé tame apologist for 
the present Government. I have again and 


again attacked what I believed to be its 
insouclance about the great issues in Asia. 


I have many times criticized its attitudes 
towards Asians. 


IT have a kind of foster-son—for years 
while he grew to manhood I was in effect 
his foster-father—who lives in Burma near 
the Chinese border and I am conscious. all 
the time of the dangers that he and his 
Australian wife and their children face today.’ 
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When I speak about guerrilla warfare I do 
not speak as an academic. At every local 
discussion such as this one, a large part of 
my mind is in other places: the road between 
Kutkai and Namkham where that great med- 
ical missionary Segrave worked until he died 
in the hospital that he and his wife and his 
sister built with their own hands out of 
stone laboriously moved from the Shwe-Li 
River, the border between Burma and China. 
It was on that road that the Shan Burmese 
family, of whom I am an honorary member, 
learned that guerrillas had the same day 
inadvertently killed their small niece. They 
were not Communist guerrillas. 

I keep remembering the faces of my 
Arkanese friends in Western Burma the day 
the Burmese Army—an army representing a 
very Left-wing government—had bombarded 
& village, killing some innocent people, in 
order to attack local Communist guerrillas. 
I remember the frightened faces of rubber 
tappers in Malaya during the height of the 
Communist insurrection in Johore in 1951— 
and remember my own fears as the very brave 
Welsh plantation manager drove me through 
the shadowy lines of the rubber plantation, 
where his assistant had been killed not very 
long before, I remember the gentle face of 
a Vietnamese Army officer, seconded to civii- 
ian duties in the Central Highlands of Viet- 
nam in 1962, and the frightened young—oh, 
so very young—faces of his militia boys as 
they awaited attack from Vietnamese Com- 
munist guerrillas. Indeed, I ‘even keep 
remembering a day 20 years ago when I went 
up-river behind the Japanese lines in 
Borneo: remember the fear on the villagers’ 
faces lest our operation be unsuccessful and 
bring Japanese reprisals upon them, I also 
remember a little boy on a beach in the 
Philippines a little earlier: his right arm a 
bandaged stump, the result of our bombard- 
ment earlier in the morning. oh, no, I 
loathe both guerrilla war and the methods 
involved in its putting down. 

I simply see no alternative to the 5 
commitment in South Vietnam and our sup- 
port of it. For this is not an attempt by the 
West to put down an indigenous 


peasant, 
rising, “a response to economic and political 


conditions” as some intellectuals believe. 
What is happening in South Vietnam is not 
only an invasion through methods of revo- 
lutionary guerrilla warfare: it is part of a 
grand design by China to alter catastrophi- 
cally the balance of world power. And 
should it succeed then world war is virtually 
inevitable. 

Contained by the wills of free men in 
Western Europe, the Soviet Union has been 
forced to take stock of its position and of 
the realities of the thermonuclear balance of 
terror. It turned its energies toward social 
betterment, toward a hitherto undreamed-of 
humanism, toward a real effort to cooperate 
in keeping world peace. China acted differ- 
ently. China is biologically unafraid of a 
nuclear holocaust. China’ talked, and talks 
today, in terms of war “as the highest form 
of struggle”—‘“war will become a bridge over 
which mankind will pass into a new era of 
history.” A “beautiful new future,” accord- 
ing to this viewpoint, will be built upon 
“the debris of a dead imperialism.” I do ask 
you, most humbly, if we have not in such a 
viewpoint a truly terrible threat to world 
peace? Have the Americans ever talked in 
those terms? I ask you at this point to re- 
member that American airpower could to- 
morrow, in a matter of hours, reduce the 
Red River Delta of Tonkin to a raging flood, 
against which the energies of the Viet- 
namese people have been bent for over 2000 
years. Instead of doing this, young Amer- 
icans are dying in and around Maquis. D, 
around Chu Lal, Da Nang, Dak Sut, Kontum, 
Pleiku—dying individually near places whose 
names are probably unfamiliar to you. The 
Americans could end the war tomorrow by 
bombing the river control system of North 
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Vietnam. They do not do so. Do you really 
believe the Chinese would not do so if the 
positions were reversed?) 

I must confess to finding the present sit- 

uation here rather eerie, rather unreal: 
When the campaign against South Vietnam 
was launched through means of revolution- 
ary guerrilla warfare, there were very few 
Americans indeed in Vietnam. The number 
of village officials, and their wives and their 
children, assassinated or kidnapped each year 
by the Vietcong vastly exceeded the number 
of American advisers, I hope that the church- 
men protesters against American-Australian 
involvement today protested against those 
murders and kidnappings. (Ed.: they did 
not either individually or collectively, even 
ence.) Otherwise quite clearly a double 
standard of morality is being insinuated 
upon the Australian public. -When over 
50,000 North Vietnamese were executed after 
atrocious public humiliations I hope the pro- 
testers of today publicly protested (Ed.: they 
did not and don't even know it yet)—since 
this was the inevitable consequence of Com- 
munist victory in the North, as it will be in 
the South. I hope protesters are aware of 
what will happen to supporters of the South 
Vietnamese Government should the Commu- 
nists win. I hope that when the state power 
of the North Vietnamese Communist. society 
trained -artillery upon the protesting peas- 
ants of Nghe-An, Ho Chi-minh’s home prov- 
ince, the clerical protesters of today pro- 
tested then; and when Hanoi University was 
closed down in order to prevent some kind 
of teach-ins. Otherwise a double standard of 
morality is being imposed upon Australian 
citizens. 

Now today I refuse to get side-tracked into 
technicalities. I would rather put this to 
you; South-East Asia is composed of new 
nations that might well be supposed to 
favor Communist ideas. They all have, in 
varying degrees, memories of humiliations 
imposed by Westerners. They have all dis- 
covered disabilities in themselves, since in- 
dependence, so far as modernising techniques 
are concerned. They are all disappointed by 
their own political and economic achieve- 
ments, and so they are all only too apt to talk 
in terms of an economically dominating neo- 
colonialism (and there is truth, economically, 
in this talk), They are chiefly Left-wing in 
point of social policy. But no where have 
the presumably “higher ideas” of Commu- 
nism issued in a Communist government by 
popular acclaim, through elections. 

The chief reason for this is that they are 
peasant countries and they know by now 
that Communism is a vast confidence trick 
perpetrated against peasants. They know— 
that where Communism. successfully grows 
out of the barrel of a gun, the peasants are 
herded on to collective farms as State slaves. 
The result is economically appalling, For 
example, the per capita production. of grain 
in the Soviet Union was higher in 1913 than 
in 1961 (Mr. Khrushchev’s figures, not mine), 
The same thing happened in North Vietnam 
after the Communist conquest of 1954. Pro- 
duction in the South grew by 20 per cent, it 
dropped by 10 per cent in the North. 

I look forward to a day when China, when 
the great energies of Chinese civilisation are 
forced back by the wills of free men to the 
task of bettering its own pepole. I look for- 
ward to the day when the nations of South- 
East Asia—Left-wing and Right-wing—are 
united in the common purpose of harnessing 
the Mekong River. I look forward to the day 
when an Australian Peace Corps will be ac- 
tive in the villages of South-East Asia. 

But first the Chinese “line,” the Chinese 
attempt to extend violence of a brilliantly 
systematised kind throughout South-East 
Asia, Latin America, and Africa, must be re- 
pulsed. Peace depends upon this repulsion, 
Hope depends upon this repulsion. This re- 
pulsion simply must not be stayed on its way 
by the neuroses and double standards of 
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morality and political gormlessness. I am 
not prepared to stand in some apologetic 
stance, even before such an august audience 
as this, It is we who represent the open 
future for the hearts and minds of men and 
women—vwe, not the totalitarians. By “we,” 
I do not have to add that I mean those 
South-East Asians who are fighting and 
bleeding and dying—the South Vietnamese 
armed forces have suffered casualties equiva- 
lent to those of Australia during World War 
II, fighting for the freedom to choose their 
future. I want to quote a man who once 
symbolised the dour, enduring decency of 
free men, Winston. Churchill: “Never give in. 
Never, never, never, never. Never yield to 
force and the apparently overwhelming 
might of the enemy. Never yield in any way, 
great or small, large or petty, except to con- 
victions of honor and good sense.” 
After all, we are back in 1938 now. 


PRAYER IN PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


Mr. BAYH. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to place in the REC- 
orD two additional statements given by 
witnesses before the Subcommittee on 
Constitutional Amendments on the ques- 
tion of prayer in the public schools, 

There being no objection, the state- 
ments were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


SYNAGOGUE COUNCIL OF AMERICA AND NATION- 
AL COMMUNITY RELATIONS ADVISORY COUNCIL 


Testimony presented to the Subcommittee 
on Constitutional Amendments of the Sen- 
ate Judiciary Committee on the Dirksen 
Prayer Amendment (S.J. Res. 148) August 
8, 1966, by the Joint Advisory Committee of 
the Synagogue Council of America and the 
National Community Relations Advisory 
Council, 55 West 42nd St., New York, N.Y, 
10036. Constituent Organizations of the 
Synagogue Council of America and National 
Community Relations Advisory Council- 
American Jewish Committee; American Jew- 
ish Congress; B'nai B’rith—Anti-Defamation 
League; Central Conference of American 
Rabbis; Jewish Labor Committee; Jewish 
War Veterans of the U.S.A.; National Coun- 
cil of Jewish Women; Rabbinical Assembly; 
Rabbinical Council of America; Union of 
American Hebrew Congregations; Union of 
Orthodox Jewish Congregations of America; 
United Synagogue of America. 

I am Rabbi Seymour J. Cohen, a member 
of the Conservative rabbinate, Rabbi of An- 
she Emet Synagogue in Chicago, and Presi- 
dent of the Synagogue Council of America. 

With me are Rabbi Henry. Siegman, a 
member of the Orthodox rabbinate, and 
Executive Vice President of the Synagogue 
Council of America, Rabbi Richard G. Hirsch, 
a member of the Reform rabbinate, and Di- 
rector of the Religious Action Center of the 
Union of American Hebrew Congregations in 
Washington, D.C., and Mr. Milton I. Gold- 
stein, an attorney from St. Louis, Missouri, 
who is Vice-Chairman of the Commission on 
Church-State and Interreligious Relation- 
ships of the National Community Relations 
Advisory Council. 

The Synagogue Council of America rep- 
resents the American Jewish religious com- 
munity through its constituent rabbinic and 
congregational groups. The organizations 
which constitute the Synagogue Council of 
America are the Rabbinical Assembly (the 
rabbinic group of Conservative Judaism), 
the United Synagogue of America (the con- 
gregational group of Conservative Judaism), 
the Rabbinical Council of America (the rab- 
binic group of Orthodox Judaism), the Union 
of Orthodox Jewish Congregations of Amer- 
ica (the congregational organization of 
Orthodox Judaism), the Union of Ameri- 
can Hebrew Congregations (the congrega- 
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tional body of Reform Judaism). These 
rabbinic and congregational groups include 
in their membership virtually all religiously 
committed and synagogue- affiliated Jews 
within our country. 

The National Community Relations Ad- 
visory Council is composed of the three con- 
gregational bodies just mentioned, six other 
major national organizations—American 
Jewish Committee; American Jewish Con- 
gress; B’nal B'rith—Anti-Defamation 
League; Jewish Labor Committee; Jewish 
War Veterans of the U.S. A.; National Council 
of Jewish Women—and 79 Jewish community 
relations councils in local communities across 
the United States. 

We are here today as representatives of 
the Synagogue Council of America and the 
National Community Relations Advisory 
Council, and their respective constituent 
agencies. The policy statements on which 
this testimony is based have been approved 
overwhelmingly in the respective General 
Assemblies of these agencies. 

As clergymen and religious leaders in our 
respective branches of Judaism, and as 
spokesmen for Jewish lay organizations, we 
are deeply committed to a vision of a so- 
ciety that is guided by religious values and 
that is imbued with a transcendent sense of 
Godliness permeating every human activity. 
It is a vision described in our liturgy “of a 
world perfected under the Kingdom of God.” 
That is our daily prayer, and in our various 
enterprises and activities, as Americans and 
as Jews, we strive and hope to make that 
vision somewhat more of a reality. 

We are thus spiritually attuned and prac- 
tically oriented to what is surely the very 
antithesis of secularism. Our goal is the 
“holy” society. But, as we will indicate 
presently, there is a crucial difference be- 
tween society and state. In our plural so- 
ciety, the state must be truly neutral if 
society is to achieve holiness. It is for these 
reasons that we appear before you, to voice 
our deep concern over the issues raised by 
the proposed amendment to our Constitu- 
tion. 

Like all American citizens, we cannot view 
with equanimity any effort whose effect— 
whether intended or not—may be to dimin- 
ish our Bill of Rights in any way. As re- 
ligionists, we have an additional and very 
special stake, because this Bill of Rights, 
and particularly the First Amendment, have 
since the founding of our Republic assured 
a climate which has made for unparalled 
growth of religious activity and affiliation in 
this country. We would therefore oppose 
any effort to tamper with this precious herit- 
age, unless such a change were to serve an 
overriding and urgent social need which 
could not be achieved in any other way. Our 
position, stated plainly and in brief, is that 
the proposed amendment would result in 
consequences which are undesirable consti- 
tutionally, and fundamentally inimical to 
religious interests. 

The legal effect of S.J. Res. 148, it should 
be noted, is by no means clear. It pur- 
ports to be designed to permit “the voluntary 
participation by students or others in 
prayer” in the public schools. If this means 
only the “voluntary” offering of prayers by 
children in accordance with what they have 
been taught at home or in church or syna- 
gogue, the Amendment is unnecessary. 
Nothing in any of the recent Supreme Court 
decisions interpreting the First Amendment 
bars such activity and no school authority, 
sọ far as we are aware, had so interpreted 
them. 

The Court's decisions deal with something 
altogether different—organized religious 
practices in the classroom. And discussion 
of the decisions has dealt almost exclusively 
with such practices. Hence, it is reasonable 
to assume that S.J. Res. 148, despite the am- 
biguity of its wording, is also directed at this 
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area. It would presumably permit a num- 
ber of practices that cannot be termed vol- 
untary in the sense described above. Thus, 
Senator Drrxsen’s statement accompanying 
introduction of the Resolution makes it clear 
that he intends it to permit joint recitation 
of prayers by children in the classroom and 
the presentation of plainly sectarian celebra- 
tions of Christmas and other religious holi- 
days. 

The key words in the Resolution, stressed 
by Senator Dirksen in his statement, are 
those that allow public school authorities to 
provide for as well as permit classroom 
prayer. Thus the Amendment would sanc- 
tion placing the full authority of the school 
establishment behind certain religious prac- 
tices, That authority would in no way be 
impaired either by dubbing the practice 
“voluntary” or by barring state determina- 
tion of the prayer’s form and content, For 
example, school public address systems could 
be used to pipe into the classrooms specific 
prayers selected by student committees. 

The concept of organized religious activity 
in the public school classroom totally free 
of the influence of the state is, we submit, 
a delusion. It is our impression that that 
delusion is not shared by the principal spon- 
sors of S. J. Res. 158. Senator DRKSEN, at 
least, has made it entirely clear that religious 
practices should be affirmatively fostered by 
government in the public school. While we 
profoundly disagree with that point of view, 
we respect it. We urge, however, that dis- 
cussion of S.J. Res, 148 be on the basis of 
its true intent and effect—not in the fairy- 
land of a theoretical and totally non-existent 
voluntarism. 

The Supreme Court decisions holding that 
the First Amendment bars organized reli- 
gious practices in the public school rest pri- 
marily on the Amendment’s ban of any 
establishment of religion by the state. It 
has been argued that the decisions ignore 
the Amendments equally important guar- 
antee of religious freedom. That guarantee, 
we submit, does not in any sense require 
governmental support of religion which 18 
what S.J. Res. 148 would foster. It requires 
rather that individuals be allowed to act 
according to the dictates of their conscience 
with only that minimum of restraint by the 
state necessitated by compelling public 
needs. It not only does not require, it for- 
bids, support from governmental authority. 

S.J. Res. 148 would place the force of gov- 
ernment behind prayer. Any doubt that this 
would be the effect of the proposed Amend- 
ment can be removed by considering the 
context in which it would appear. It would 
be seen as emerging from the unfavorable 
reaction to the Court’s prayer decisions. 
Hence the tendency would be to assume— 
and to act on the assumption—that the 
school prayers which had been ruled uncon- 
stitutional by the Court are now allowed. 
(That the laborious and historic process of 
constitutional amendment had been invoked 
without any consequent change would cer- 
tainly seem most unreasonable.) To most 
people, who are not familiar with legal 
minutia, this will simply mean that school- 
conducted devotional ceremonies with which 
the Court decisions dealt “are in again.” 

But even where conscious efforts will be 
made to abide by the amendment’s provision 
that school officials may not prescribe the 
form or content of any prayer, the result will 
inexorably be the same. Anyone remotely 
familiar with the dynamics of the classroom 
situation knows that that is inevitable. The 
phrase “voluntary participation” is obvi- 
ously not intended to suggest a situation in 
which each child recites his own prayers 
aloud; this could only result in disorder and 
chaos. To have children pray in unison re- 
quires that someone choose a particular 
prayer. It requires, furthermore, the super- 
vision and direction of a teacher; and the 
teacher's supervisory role constitutes the 
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sanctioning by the State of a particular 
prayer, irrespective of how the choice of 
prayer was made. We are therefore right 
back to the problem of an “establishment of 
religion” by the State. 

Furthermore, all children who happen to 
be assigned to the same class irrespective of 
their religious affiliation, must participate to- 
gether in this “free exercise,” or be silent, or 
to ask to be excused from the room. To these 
children, the proposed amendment would 
deny the free exercise of religion. We refer 
members of this committee to the volumi- 
nous testimony before the House Judiciary 
Committee during the 1964 hearings on the 
Becker amendment in support of the conten- 
tion that children can never be wholly free 
of constraint in a setting whose entire 
atmosphere is one of compliance and con- 
formity to group activities. 

But Constitutional considerations aside, 
we find such a prospect objectionable for 
religious reasons, Here, the insights of Jew- 
ish tradition may perhaps throw a somewhat 
different and helpful light on the problem. 

Jewish tradition, not unlike most other 
religious traditions, knows of two kinds of 
prayer: private prayer, and public prayer. 
There is hardly a place or activity that in 
Jewish tradition renders private prayers in- 
appropriate. A Jew is bidden to recite pri- 
vate prayers before he eats or drinks, on the 
completion of his meals, on beholding the 
beauty of God’s nature, when putting on a 
new garment, upon hearing good tidings— 
in short, there is virtually no aspect of hu- 
man experience that a Jew is not bidden to 
sanctify with prayer. There is, therefore, 
nothing inappropriate, from a Jewish re- 
ligious point of view, and we might add, from 
a Constitutional point of view, in a student 
reciting private prayers during the course of 
his school day, provided he does not obstruct 
or impede the normal school program. 

Public prayer is an entirely different mat- 
ter again. Let us be clear about the nature 
of the problem. The difficulty is not the 
location as such, nor is it essentially what 
some critics have prejudicially described as 
“routine, formalized, mechanical recitation.” 
In Jewish tradition, public prayers can be 
recided virtually anywhere (though the syn- 
agogue is its most appropriate setting.) Our 
prayers, not unlike the public prayers of 
most other faiths, are formalized both as to 
content and manner of recitation. This is 
necessarily so, for prayer is the singular 
expression of a particular faith community, 
shaped and formed by, and giving expression 
to a unique historical encounter with the 
Divine. For this very same reason, however, 
it is an act of gross religious insensitivity to 
involve in such a deeply sectarian experience 
children of differing faiths. This kind of 
indiscriminate and superficial religiosity 
leads to a trivialization and desecration of 
genuine worship. 

This, then, is the religious ground, as 
distinguished from the political, on which 
we base our opposition to sectarian prayers 
in the public schools. It is on this same 
ground that we would oppose non-sectarian 
prayers. Prayer that is not rooted in specific 
faith and in distinctive religious commit- 
ment is a meaningless, empty exercise. More- 
over, given the intimate, spiritually and 
historically unique character of religious 
faith and commitment which characterizes 
each individual faith community, there is no 
greater enemy of religion that a state that 
promotes non-sectarian religion. 

The knowledge, worship and obedience of 
the God of Abraham, Isaac and Jacob, or the 
God of Jesus, or the God of Mohammed or 
instilled within the total life of unique his- 
torical faith communities. The non-sectar- 
ian god who is taught under the sponsorship 
of the state is at best a banal one. At worst, 
he turns out to be an idol against whom the 
witness of all genuine religions is directed. 
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Does this mean that God and religion are 
to be banished from our national life, or that 
the religious foundations of this national 
life are being challenged? The answer is 
clearly and emphatically, no!“ We are in 
fact a predominantly religious people in our 
origins and in our traditions. As clergymen, 
we seek to make religion an even more effec- 
tive part of our society’s life than it is. 
Certainly, there is room in American life for 
a broadening and deepening of genuine re- 
ligious commitment. But this spiritual heri- 
tage and this religious character is to be 
attributed to the American people and to 
American society as such, and decidedly not 
to the American state as such. 

The state derives its authority from society, 
and within that limited authority it governs 
society. But the state is not society. Because 
we are a religious society our Founding 
Fathers deliberately subtracted from the state 
any competence in the area of religion. They 
wisely understood that religious neutrality 
of the state is the essential condition of re- 
ligious freedom in a pluralistic society. 

A government that does not interfere with 
religion is thus secular in character, but it is 
not secularistic. While it does not promote 
religion, neither does it promote seculararist 
ideologies that are inimical to religious faith. 
It assumes a neutral stance. Such neutrality, 
far from suggesting hostility or indifference, 
creates an atmosphere in which the syna- 
gogue, the church and the home are free to 
develop and strengthen religious commit- 
ment. Any breach of this neutrality, far from 
aiding religion, can only lead to a violation 
of the integrity of our religious communities. 

Our Constitution can of course be 
amended; the procedures for amendment are 
provided for within this same document. But 
we are here to assert that if the Constitution 
is amended in accordance with S.J. Res. 148, 
then let no one who supports this measure 
delude himself or his countrymen that he has 
rendered religion or liberty a service. In a 
plural society, it is not and should not be the 
business of government to aid religion, and if 
it does assume that role, then, in the very 
process and precedent it establishes, it does 
religion a harm and disservice that will far 
outweigh the intended benevolence. For it 
will have compromised that free and un- 
fettered exercise of religious liberty without 
which religious faith cannot for long retain 
its integrity and independence. Our pro- 
found respect for the role of our legislature 
and for the sacrificial desire of its members 
to serve the common good leads us to say to 
members of this committee: your business is 
not the promotion of religion. It is rather 
the preservation of a free and Just society, for 
that, and nothing other and nothing less, 
offers the surest safeguard for the preserva- 
tion and strengthening of our religious 
heritage. 

STATEMENT OF Dr. CARL MCINTIRE FOR THE 
AMERICAN COUNCIL OF CHRISTIAN CHURCHES 
IN Support OF SENATE JOINT RESOLUTION 
148, THE DIRKSEN PRAYER AMENTMENT 


{Presented to Subcommittee on Constitu- 
tional Amendments, Committee on the 
Judiciary, U.S. Senate, August 5, 1966) 


Gentlemen: I appear in behalf of the 
American Council of Christian Churches of 
which I am a member of the executive com- 
mittee. This Council consists of 17 Protest- 
ant denominations in the United States. 

I am president of the International Coun- 
cil of Christian Churches with 111 denomi- 
nations over the world, of which the Amer- 
ican Council is an affiliate. The American 
Council is in no way to be confused with the 
National Council of Churches; in fact, it is 
comprised mainly of church bodies and lo- 
cal churches which have withdrawn from the 
National Council of Churches. 

The denominations affillated with the 
American Council of Christian Churches 
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have, in various ways, indicated their sup- 
port of prayer in the public schools. We 
know of no local church or even an individ- 
ual in any of the churches that is opposed to 
the youth of this country praying, on a 
voluntary basis, while in our public schools, 

The Dirksen Amendment, we believe, 
should become a part of the Constitution of 
the United States as soon as possible. The 
Dirksen Amendment in no way alters or 
changes the First Amendment, The effect of 
this amendment is to correct this condition 
produced in the country as a result of a deci- 
sion of the Supreme Court, June 17, 1963, 
and to restore to all of the American people 
the liberty that they formerly enjoyed under 
the First Amendment and also the Ninth 
and Tenth Amendments before the Supreme 
Court's action. 

Further, in no way does this proposed 
amendment alter or interfere with the doc- 
trine of separation of church and state 
which the American Council is zealous to 
maintain. 

The approach made by the Dirksen Amend- 
ment adds absolutely nothing in substance 
to the Constitution. It seeks to protect the 
Constitution and the people from the intro- 
duction into the Constitution by the courts 
of new doctrines which would modify free- 
dom of speech and the free exercise of 
religion. 

Prayer is a form of speech and the citizens 
of this country should be free under the pro- 
tections of freedom of speech to engage in 
prayer as they may in good order feel the oc- 
casion requires or demands. 

Prayer is also a part of the Constitutional 
guarantee of the free exercise of religion. It 
is also included under the reserved rights of 
the Ninth and Tenth Amendments of the 
Constitution. 

Prayer is an endeavor on the part of an 
individual or a group of individuals to talk 
to God, to make known unto Him their 
thanksgivings and praises, their petitions and 
their wants and needs. 

Prayer is so definitely a part of our na- 
tional life and experience as a people that to 
restrict its use in the public schools of this 
nation on a voluntary basis is to do a grave 
and irreparable injustice to the people. 

1. Our history as a nation is literally filled 
with the experiences, the triumphs of prayer. 
God has given the answers to prayer in war 
and the blessing of prayer in times of crisis 
and national emergency. Washington on his 
knees in the snows at Valley Forge, the draft- 
ing of our documents of state, the Declara- 
tion of Independence, the Constitution of the 
United States itself—all have surrounding 
them the prayers that our founders made to 
the Creator who is concerned with the fall of 
the sparrow to the earth, who also holds in 
His hand the rise and fall of nations. 

2. Our culture simply cannot be separated 
from prayer. The experiences of our people 
as expressed in our National Anthem, “The 
Star Spangled Banner,” and other beloved 
hymns—“America, the Beautiful,“ “The 
Battle Hymn of the Republic,” and “Amer- 
ica,” with its closing prayer: “Our Father’s 
God to Thee, Author of Liberty, To Thee We 
Sing. Long may our land be bright, with 
freedom's holy light, Protect us by Thy 
might, Great God Our King.” Our literature, 
our poetry, are filled with such petitions. 
Shall poems now be excluded from the school 
textbooks which have in them prayers? So 
tightly interwoven into our national fabric is 
the spirit and the expression of prayer that 
to delete it from the schools of this nation 
is to tear the robes of righteousness and to 
spoil the garments which make for truth and 
peace in the land. 

3. Our coins bear testimony to it. The 
phrase, “In God We Trust,” is more than 
just a declaration or a confession. It is an 
announcement to God Himself that we trust 
in Him, This constitutes a form of prayer. 
Shall we remove such an acknowledgement 
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and a reference to God from the currency of 
our realm, as the principle enunciated in the 
Supreme Court decision is further extended 
in its application? 

4. Our legislative assemblies practice it. If 
the Congress of the United States and the 
several state legislatures across the land open 
their sessions by prayer to the Deity, shall 
these assemblies deny the youth of the na- 
tion, some of whom shall eventually occupy 
the very seats in these halls of decision, the 
right to open their sessions of study with a 
similar appeal to the same Deity? 

5. Our national holidays involve the 
practice of prayer. The Proclamation of the 
Day of Thanksgiving annually required by 
statute in this land brings forth from our 
President an appeal that all of the citizens 
join in thanksgiving and prayer. Shall such 
petitions and such appeals be restricted and 
prohibited from the halls of learning in this 
land? The annual observance of Memorial 
Day with its devoted tribute to the men who 
fell and died for freedom has always been 
accompanied with a prayer of thanksgiving 
to God for them and the spirit and faith 
which enabled them to make the supreme 
sacrifice. Prayer is a part of our expression 
of patriotism and loyalty to our nation. 

6. Our Bible upon which the President 
takes his oath of office, and upon which the 
judges of the courts take their oath of 
allegiance to the Constitution—yes, I say, 
Our Bible commands that the people should 
pray. This Book does belong to this nation, 
for it is the Book of God and it too should be 
read as in the past in our schools. It is the 
Word of God and has given to this nation 
its standards of morality, the Ten Command- 
ments. This is the Book which calls upon 
men everywhere to pray. Men “ought always 
to pray,” it says. And especially does it en- 
join all in a nation to pray for those who are 
in authority over them (Romans 13: 1-7; I 
Peter 2: 13-17). 

The Bible does command the people to pray 
and should not the youth of this nation have 
the opportunity at the opening of the day, if 
they desire, on a voluntary basis, to pray for 
the senators of this Republic, and for the 
President as he makes his decisions? 

7. Our Presidents, indeed, have called upon 
us to pray and have set an example before 
the people. 

President George Washington, on April 30, 
1789, said: “It would be peculiarly improper 
to omit in this first official act my fervent 
supplications to that Almighty Being who 
rules over the universe, who presides in the 
councils of nations, and whose providential 
aids can supply every human defect, that 
His benediction may consecrate to the 
liberties and happiness of the people of the 
United States a Government instituted by 
themselves for these essential purposes, and 
may enable every instrument employed in its 
administration to execute with success the 
functions allotted to His charge. In tender- 
ing this homage to the Great Author of every 
public and private good, I assure myself that 
it expresses your sentiments not less than my 
own, nor those of my fellow citizens at large 
less than either. No people can be bound 
to acknowledge and adore the Invisible Hand 
which conducts the affairs of men more than 
those of the United States.” 

President Thomas Jefferson on March 4, 
1805, said: “I shall need, too, the favor of 
that Being in whose hands we are, who led 
our fathers, as Israel of old, from their native 
land and planted them in a country flowing 
with all the necessaries and comforts of life; 
who has covered our infancy with His provi- 
dence and our riper years with His wisdom 
and power, and to whose goodness I ask you 
to join in supplications with me that He will 
so enlighten the minds of your servants, 
guide their councils, and prosper their meas- 
ures that whatsoever they do shall result 
in your good, and shall secure to you the 
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peace, friendship, and approbation of all 
nations.” 

On March 4, 1933, President Franklin D. 
Roosevelt said: “In this dedication of a na- 
tion we humbly ask the blessing of God. 
May He protect each and every one of us. 
May He guide me in the days to come.” 

President Dwight D. Eisenhower, Janu- 
ary 21, 1957, said: “Before all else, we seek, 
upon our common labor as a nation, the 
blessings of Almighty God. And the hopes 
in our hearts fashion the deepest prayers 
of our whole people.” 

President John F. Kennedy, January 20, 
1961, said: “The world is very different 
now.. . . And yet the same revolutionary 
beliefs for which our forebears fought are 
still at issue around the globe—the belief 
that the rights of man come not from the 
generosity of the state, but from the hand 
of God,” 

President Lyndon B. Johnson on Novem- 
ber 22, 1963, said: “I will do my best. That 
is all I can do. I ask for your help—and 
God’s.” 

And one of the best ways we can give 
President Johnson our help is to pray daily 
for him. His burdens are so great that only 
God can sustain him. 

A grave injustice has been done to the 
people of this nation by the Supreme Court’s 
decision in this matter of prayer. It is im- 
perative that the right to pray in school be 
returned to the people at the earliest possible 
moment under the protection of the Con- 
stitution of the United States which this 
amendment provides. 

8. Times of national calamity and emer- 
gency require that this right be used. There 
are times when the people know 
else to do but to pray and this indeed 
was the spirit of this nation in that moment 
when the late President Kennedy was assas- 
sinated. The powers of government must 
not discourage or prohibit prayer. They 
must leave the people free. 

When a devastating tornado struck Wichi- 
ta Falls, Texas, some time back, a child 
looked up from under the desk where the 
teacher had directed the pupils to take cover, 
and asked, “Teacher, is it all right to pray?” 
The teacher should have been free to have 
permitted them to ask God’s protection upon 
them all. 

It is one thing, indeed, for the Govern- 
ment to be “neutral” as it relates to its 
relationship to the various religious organ- 
izations and sects; it is another thing, indeed, 
for the Government, in the name of neu- 
trality, to forbid all of the youth to talk 
to God as they gather to study their lessons, 
A people without prayer live in a nation 
where God is dead. A nation whose youth 
cannot pray in school is doomed to disaster. 
In the name of neutrality, we are committing 
ourselves to no God; in fact, to “establish- 
ing atheism” in the land. This indeed is the 
pathway to crime, which has been increasing 
in the land. 

9. Our churches, let it be said, in the past 
have also always taught us to pray. From 
the day that the Pilgrims landed in this new 
world and knelt upon the shores of New 
England and thanked God, our people have 
maintained their religious institutions free 
and have also maintained their educational 
institutions free, and for that freedom now 
to exclude the right to pray in the school- 
room, is to contradict all that we have 
learned in times past from our fathers con- 
cerning faith in God. No nation should use 
its powers to obstruct or to destroy faith in 
God, or the exercise of that faith, directly or 
indirectly. The simple prayer in the heart 
of a child to his Maker and his Redeemer 
should be permitted to be expressed as the 
child desires, even though he may be sitting 
at a desk paid for by all the people through 
their taxes. 
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I dare say here, and I think it should be 
said, that it is indeed an anomaly and a 
contradiction to find official spokesmen for 
some religious groups opposing before this 
body prayer in the public schools. I make 
an observation which needs to be called to the 
attention of this body, that among those 
who are opposing this matter are men who in 
recent years have become most active in sup- 
port of various political issues before the 
Congress of the United States. To oppose 
prayer on the basis of separation of church 
and state, and then turn and become clerical 
in pressures upon the state, is indeed in- 
consistent, We witness a demand for less 
prayer on the part of the pupils and more 
politics on the part of the preachers. 

Our nation cannot survive without prayer 
and without the help of God. May we have 
a Constitution which permits the people 
freely to talk to Him. 

Thank you very much. 


Mr. BAYH. Mr. President, other 
statements on this subject were inserted 
in the Recorp on August 23, 24 and 25 
at pages 20295, 20451, and 20570, re- 
spectively. 

In addition, Mr. President, it should 
be noted that on August 24 Senator 
Hruska also placed in the Recorp, at 
page 20469, the statement of another wit- 
ness who appeared before us. In order 
to avoid duplication, this latter statement 
will not be repeated in this series which 
has been appearing in the RECORD at my 
request. However, I mention this in 
order that those who are following these 
daily insertions will be able to refer also 
to the statement inserted by Senator 
HRUSKA. 


THE QUESTION OF THE RESERVE 
AND THE NATIONAL GUARD IN 
WARTIME 


Mr. McGOVERN. Mr. President, re- 
cently the Senate approved by a vote of 
66 to 21 the Russell-Saltonstall amend- 
ment to give the President authority to 
call up needed individual members of the 
Reserve and National Guard units. The 
purpose of this action was to permit the 
President, if he found it necessary, to call 
reservists, especially those who have not 
yet served in an active capacity, without 
requiring him to call up entire units in- 
cluding many men who have already 
served in an active capacity. 

I voted for the bipartisan amendment 
offered by Senator Russet. of Georgia, 
and Senator SALTONSTALL—the chairman 
and ranking Republican on the Armed 
Services Committee—because I think it 
is unfair to draft young men and send 
them to Vietnam while others are auto- 
matically exempted because of member- 
ship in the Guard or the Reserve. If I 
had my way, there would be no American 
boy sent to Vietnam because I think our 
involvement in that struggle is unneces- 
sary and unwise. But as long as we are 
involved, it seems to me that we should 
try to make the selection of men as fair 
as possible. 

I have a deep appreciation for the pa- 
triotism and dedication of the National 
Guard. Our guardsmen have served the 
Nation well. But I cannot accept the 
argument that calling up one or more 
men from a unit is a fatal blow to the 
Guard, Actually, the Congress has made 
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clear that under the authority to call in- 
dividual guardsmen the President shall 
take care to avoid weakening the overall 
efficiency of any unit. 

To require the President to call up 
an entire unit in order to get one needed 
specialist, would not only be wasteful, it 
would be unfair to the men in that unit 
who have already served in Vietnam, 
Korea, or World War II. Many of our 
reservists and guardsmen have never 
served a day in combat and thousands 
of them have even been exempt from 
training because of the current jam and 
backlog in training centers. Many South 
Dakota mothers and fathers have ex- 
pressed the feeling to me that it is not 
fair to give these men an automatic 
exemption while drafting others who 
have no choice except to go. 

It is an inconvenience and perhaps 
a hardship to the guardsman who 
is called. But it is also an inconvenience 
and a hardship for many of our young 
men who are being drafted. 

Although the House has for the time 
being, reversed the Senate’s action, the 
problem of finding a just system of 
achieving our military manpower re- 
mains. Two recent newspaper articles 
that have come to my attention which 
shed some light on the problem include 
an article from the New York Times of 
August 21 by Mr. Benjamin Welles, and 
an editorial appearing in the Mitchell, 
S. Dak., Daily Republic of August 23. I 
ask unanimous consent that these pieces 
be printed at this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
and editorial were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

[From the New York Times, Aug. 21, 1966] 
AGAIN THE QUESTION—WHyY Nor RESERVES? 
(By Benjamin Welles) 

WASHINGTON; Aug. 20.—A “scandal,” ac- 
cording to Fowler's “A Dictionary of Modern 
English Usage,” is something that generates 
a general feeling of outrage or indignation. 
Last week the Senate's most respected mili- 
tary expert, Senator RICHARD B. RUSSELL, 
Democrat of Georgia, pinned the label “scan- 
dal” to the current situation in the nation’s 
armed forces Reserves. 

Men who have enough pull to get into 
the [Army] Reserve or National Guard are 
not sent to fight,” protested the tall Geor- 
gian, “while the man across the street who 
is drafted lands in Vietnam.” 

Mr. Russ gr, backed by an impressive 
number of influential Senate colleagues, 
called on President Johnson and Defense 
Secretary Robert S. NcNamara to start call- 
ing up some of the nation’s 1.9 million re- 
servists who under current law are exempt 
from the draft until their units are called up. 
This week the Senate took a big step in that 
direction. 

RESERVES DEFINED 


What are the “Reserves”? The question is 
complex and inquiries at the multitudinous 
bureaus in the Pentagon tend to produce 
multitudinous and frequently baffling—an- 
swers., With regard to the current situation 
and the Vietnam war, however, the federally 
run “Reserves” can be defined approximately 
as follows: 

(1) The “Ready Reserve” of approximately 
671,000 officers and men divided into “im- 
mediate” and “reinforcing” categories. The 
first includes the top-priority “selected” re- 
serve force of 144,000, organized in three 
divisions and six brigades and theoretically 
ready for combat within two to eight weeks 
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of call-up; and also 222,000 others of the 
Army Reserve plus 187,000 men of the Na- 
tional Guard—which is run by the states—all 
organized in units. 

The second, or reinforcing category, com- 
prises 118,000 men exclusively of the Army 
National Guard organized into 15 low-prior- 
ity divisions plus other units. 

(2) The Ready Reserve mobilization rein- 
forcement pool. This comprises 546,000 men 
exclusively of the Army Reserve. Included 
among these are many men who have been 
drafted, have completed two years of active 
service and who have passed automatically 
into the Army Reserve for their required six 
years total obligation. Army sources point 
out that all men who enter the service, 
whether they volunteer for three years or are 
drafted for two, automatically acquire a six 
year obligation to serve the nation. What- 
ever portion of the six years is not spent on 
active duty is spent, therefore, in the reserves. 

(8) The Inactive Army National Guard who 
would be called up only in an emergency. 

(4) The Standby Reserve, which comprises 
233,000 officers and men of the Army Re- 
serve, 

(5) The Retired Reserve consisting of 
190,000 officers and men, again of the Army 
Reserve, who have completed various statu- 
tory obligations as to length of active reserve 
service. 

In addition to all the foregoing who are 
strictly ground force reservists, Pentagon 
sources list approximately 50,000 men in the 
Marine Corps Reserve, 138,000 in the Navy 
Reserve; 51,000 in the Air Force Reserve and 
90,000 in the Air National Guard. The grand 
total is about 1.9 million men. 

Under current law, men accepted into the 
Army Reserve or National Guard are exempt 
from the draft but must serve six months 
in active duty training. Thereafter they 
spend four and a half years in organized units 
doing periodic paid drill and the final—or 
sixth—year on a non-drill status. Under 
present law, they can be called to active duty 
only by Presidential proclamation of an 
emergency for 24 months and in numbers not 
exceeding one million. 

Until the Presidential decision of July, 
1965, to build up the American forces in Viet- 
nam sufficiently to block a Communist take- 
over, it was an open secret that the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff favored at least a partial 
mobilization of the Reserves. For one thing, 
a partial call-up could have provided train- 
ing divisions to open camps and train the 
ever-widening flow of draftees without cut- 
ting deeply into the regular Army’s strength 
in Europe and in the continental United 
States for needed instructors and specialists. 
For another, partial call-up would have fol- 
lowed traditional practices to which the 
American armed forces have been long ac- 
customed and which proved essentially suc- 
cessful in World War II and Korea, 

Nonetheless, President Johnson and Secre- 
tary McNamara decided to build up in Viet- 
nam by expanding the regular Army with 
ever-increasing numbers of draftees. To do 
this, the Seventh Army in Germany plus 
combat divisions in the United States like 
the Fourth and Fifth Infantry and the First 
and Second Armored were—temporarily— 
stripped of key officers and noncoms. 

The reasons behind the Johnson-McNa- 
mara decision appear to be based on political 
and economic considerations, The Admin- 
istration, for instance, considers the Reserves 
to be a “perishable asset” to be held for a far 
graver emergency than Vietnam. 

Again, as Senator RUSSELL explained to the 
Senate, a call-up of entire reserve units— 
such as a division which, with support units, 
might total 30,000 men—disrupts the life of 
the state or community from which it is 
drawn. Apart from the youths now flocking 
to the Reserves to escape call-up, reservists, 
normally, are men who have completed their 
active service, are heads of families and are 
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otherwise engaged in the business and social 
life of their areas 

Finally, as Mr. Russett also explained, 
there is virtually no possibility of the Pres- 
ident proclaiming a national emergency since 
such an action would “make us look ridicu- 
lous” in a conflict with a “third-rate power 
like North Vietnam.” Implied in Senator 
‘RUsSELL’s explanation was the near-certainty 
that the proclamation and mobilization 
would come were Communist China, for in- 
stance, to enter openly into the conflict. 

Notwithstanding, influential lawmakers like 
Senator Russet, and other members of the 
Armed Services Committee are deeply con- 
cerned by the spectacle of tens of thousands 
of young Americans legally avoiding the draft 
by enlisting in the Reserves. High school 
graduates are still being accepted by the 
National Guard and by the Army Reserve 
although there is a backlog of 133,000 who 
have not yet performed their statutory six- 
months active training duty, The law pro- 
vides that such men must start their train- 
ing within four months of enlistment but 
the Army’s training facilities are so swamped 
with draftees that these men—of draft age— 
are, legally, draft exempt. 

Defense Department sources, moreover, 
estimate that 170,000 Army reservists and 
800,000 National Guardsmen of draft age 
have completed their training but otherwise 
have done no active service in the nation’s 
behalf. Many, it is thought, have the M.O:S.’s 
(military occupational specialties) urgently 
needed in Vietnam, including helicopter me- 
chanics, warehousemen and others with spe- 
cial skills, 

SUBTLE HINT? 

To tap this rich source of manpower, Sen- 
ator RUSSELL prevailed on the Senate this 
week to vote 66 to 21 to empower—but not 
oblige—the President to call up individual 
reservists who had completed their training 
for approximately 18 months active duty, pre- 
sumably in Vietnam. 

The measure, co-sponsored by Senator 
LEVERETT SALTONSTALL,. Republican of Mas- 
sachusetts, provides that consideration shall 
be given to those with (A) family responsi- 
bilities and (B) employment deemed neces- 
sary to maintain the national “health, safety 
or interest.“ But it makes no provisions for 
educational (college) deferments. 

The measure is intended, primarily, to 
sweep up the young men who have volunteer- 
ed, legally and perhaps even patriotically, in 
the Army Reserve and National Guard but 
who, until the law changes, may be 
nently spared active duty in Southeast Asia. 

The “scandal” to which Senator RUSSELL 
alluded appears on its way out. So far the 
White House and Pentagon have refrained 
from any major reaction and it may be that 
the Russell-Saltonstall measure, if accepted 
by the House, will be ignored by the Com- 
mander in Chief, President Johnson. 

[From the Mitchell (S. Dak;) Daily Republic, 
Aug, 23, 1966] 
Six HUNDRED THOUSAND AVAILABLE 


The Ready Reserve and National Guard, 
more than 600,000 strong, will be available 
for service in Viet Nam at the President’s 
call under legislation passed by the Con- 
gress. The action bypasses the need for the 
President to declare a national emergency 
in order to resort to this military pool. 

President Johnson did not ask for this 
authority and may be loath to use It. But 
Congress has become restive about the high 
draft calls while the Ready Reserve and 
‘Guardsmen, who were trained and who could 
be sent almost at once, were not called. 

Senator RICHARD B, RUSSELL, chairman of 
the Senate Armed Services Committee, argued 
that it was a “scandal” that young, untrained 
men were being drafted while Reservists and 
Guardsmen were enjoying sanctuary because 
they had signed up for these services and 
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trained for six months and then should be 
called to:active duty. 


We're scraping the bottom ofi the barrel, 


taking men with lower mental and educa- 
tional standards than is required for re- 
servists,” RUSSELL: said, It is not fair for 
Reservists and Guardsmen to enjoy sanc- 
tuary with only brief training periods while 
volunteers and draftees carry the brunt of 
the military buildup.” 

Congress responded overwhelmingly for 
the call to the Reservists and Guardsmen 


because they have been hearing from their 
constituents about the unfairness of letting 


them off active duty while the draft calls 
are rising to 40,000 and more a month. 
The action was bipartisan; It was led by 


RUSSELL and the ranking Republican member 
of the Senate Armed Services Committee, 


Senator LEVERETT SALTONSTALL of Massachu- 
setts. 

However, the legislation only authorizes 
the President. to call up Reservists and 
Guardsmen. He is not compelled to do so, 
and is not apt to unless things get much 
worse in Viet Nam. The members of Con- 
gress have discharged their duty as. they 
see it, leaving the ultimate decision where 
it belongs—with the commander-in-chief, 


THE WAR IN VIETNAM AND THE 
AMERICAN CIVIL WAR 


Mr. DODD. Mr. President, I wish to 
call the attention of my colleagues to a 
historical essay captioned Lincoln's 
Battle with ‘Doves’ During the Civil 
War.“ by Henry Owen, which appeared 
in the Washington Sunday Star of June 
12, 1966. I feel that this essay is par- 
ticularly timely and pertinent because 
of ‘the light it throws on some of the 
difficulties we are experiencing in con- 
nection with the conduct of the war in 
Vietnam. 

Today we are confronted with a still 
small but growing minority. of people 
who feel that peace could be restored in 
Vietnam if only we were prepared to ne- 
gotiate on reasonable terms. 

Lincoln in his day was also confronted 
by a restive articulate minority which 
held that peace and the Union could both 
be restored if only the President were 
disposed to be more reasonable—which, 
if it meant anything, meant he would not 
insist on the abolition of slavery. 

Today the administration is assailed 
by critics who tell us that we can never 
win the war in Vietnam. 

The Lincoln administration in its day 
was also assailed by critics who sang a 
similar tune. Mr. Owen, for example, 
quoted Mr. Clement Vallandingham, who 
had been exiled for antiwar agitation, 
as saying: 

You have not conquered the South. You 
never will. It is not in the nature of things 
possible ... Stop fighting. Make an armi- 
stice. Accept at once foreign mediation. 


The conduct of the Vietnam war has 
been handicapped by teach-in move- 
ments and demonstrations; assailed by 
petitions and editorials, and opposed by 
political elements, ranging from the 
Communists on one side to the pacifists 
and isolationist Republicans and Demo- 
crats on the other side. 

But the opposition encountered by 
President Johnson in the prosecution of 
the Vietnam war is really small stuff 
compared with the opposition encoun- 
tered by President Lincoln. Mr. Owen 
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notes that the 1862 congressional elec- 
tions went heavily against the Lincoln 
administration in the Midwest, and that 


after this election the Illinois. House of 


Representatives passed an antiwar_reso- 
lution by a large majority, while the In- 
diana Legislature refused appropriations 
for raising troops 

Mr. Owen also noted that: 

‘The roster of ‘American newspapers calling 
for peace included the New York Daily News, 
the New York Tribune (on-and-off), the 
Cincinnati Enquirer, the Columbus Crisis, 
the Detroit Free Press, the Indianapolis Sen- 
tinel, the Chicago Times, and many others. 


Mr. Owen also recalls that in August 
1864 the chairman of the National Re- 
publican Committee . warned Lincoln 
that he had lost so much support that 
if an election were held at that time 
Lincoln would probably be beaten. He 
notes that 1 month later, in September: 

The Democratic Party nominated Gen. 
McClellan for President on a platform, 
drafted under Vallandingham’s leadership, 
which proclaimed that “after four years of 
failure to restore the Union by the experl- 
ment of war justice, humanity, liberty 
and the public welfare demand that imme- 
diate efforts be made for a cessation of hos- 
tilities ..,. on the basis of the Federal 
Union of States. 


President Johnson has been called 
upon by critics of various political hues 
to deescalate the Vietnam war in the 
interests of péace. Here, too, there is a 
parallel between the situation which to- 
day confronts President Johnson and 
the situation which confronted President 
Lincoln. As Henry Owen tells the 
story— 

Lincoln turned a deat ear to pressures 
for “de-escalation”. He called for another 
500,000 men to be drafted (even though the 
draft was highly unpopular—witness the ex- 
tensive draft riots in Ohio and New York 
the previous year.) He told the armies to 
press ahead, as hard as they could: “Hold on 
with a bulldog grip and chew and choke as 
much as possible”. 


Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to insert into the Record at this 
point the full text of the article by Mr. 
Henry Owen in the Sunday Star for 
June 12, 1966. I earnestly hope that my 
colleagues will find the time to give it the 
careful study which I believe it merits. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

LINCOLN’s BATTLE WITH “Doves” DURING THE 
Crvm War 

(Eorron's Nork.— This is an essay in his- 
tory, not current policy. These facts are in- 
teresting in their own right, not as a guide 
to what we should or shouldn’t do today in 
wholly different circumstances. 

(The author is acting chairman of the 
Policy Planning Council in the State De- 
partment.) 

(By Henry Owen) 

The movement in the North during 
the Civil War reflected: 

An instinctive feeling that it was wrong 
to try to deal with a political problem (seces- 
sion) by force of arms. 

Objections to the draft and, as the war 
continued, to heavy Union losses. 

Despair at the prospects of victory over 
what seemed to be not just any army, but an 
entire people: 


A growing feeling that peace and the Union 
could both be restored if Lincoln would only 
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negotiate sensibly (Le., if he would not insist 
on abolition of slavery). 

The peace movement had two centers of 
strength, New York City and the Ohio-In- 
diand-Illinois area. It first showed major 
political strength in the 1862 Congressional 
elections, which went heavily against the ad- 
ministration in the mid-West. 

REFUSED, FUNDS FOR (TROOPS 

A Republican leader noted: The people 
have furnished men and means in abundance 
for all purposes to conquer the enemy; but 
after a year and a half on trial... . we have 
made no progress in putting down the rebel- 
lion .. and the people are desirous of some 
change, they scarcely know what.” 

After this election, the Ilinois House of 
Representatives passed an anti-war resolu- 
tion by a latge majority; and the Indiana 
legislature refused appropriations for raising 
troops. Gov. Yates dealt with the fractious 
Illinois legislature by the simple expedient of 
adjourning it until 1865; Gov. Morton kept 
Indiana in the war only by a farefaced dio- 
tatorship. 

The 1863 elections generally favored pro- 
Union forces, but there was a startling de- 
velopment in Ohio. 

Clement Vallandigham, who had been 
exlled for anti-war agitation, not only gained 
the Democratic nomination for Governor but 
won two-fifths of the votes cast in the gen- 
eral election, 

This was the same man who, a short while 
before, had told his fellow Congressmen: 
“You have not conquered the South. You 
never will. It is not in the nature of things 
possible „= . Stop fighting. Make an armi- 
stice. Accept at once foreign mediation.” 

NEWSPAPERS URGED PEACE 

A month later, in December 1863, the 
United States House of Representatives 
tabled a resolution calling on the President 
to open negotiations with the South. The 
vote was 98 to 59. 

In the spring of 1864, as Grant's offensive 
against Richmond brought heavy losses, 
peace sentiment waxed. 

Large peace meetings were held in major 
cities of the North. 

The roster of American newspapers call- 
ing for peace.included by now the New York 
Daily News, the New York Tribune (on-and- 
off), the Cincinnati Enquirer, the Columbus 
Crisis, the. Detroit Free Press, the Indian- 
apolis Sentinel, The Chicago Times, and 
many others. - 

In August 1864, the Chairman of National 
Republican Committee wrote Lincoln that 
“the tide is setting strongly against us 
Were an election to be held now in Illinois 
we should be beaten . . Pennsylvania is 
against. us . . Nothing but the most res- 
olute action ...can prevent the country 
from falling into hostile (i.e., Democratic) 
hands.” 

He ‘attributed the party’s misfortunes, in 
part, to the “widely diffused suspicion .. . 
that we can have peace with the Union if we 
would.” 

MCLELLAN NOMINATED 

He urged Lincoln to demonstrate the false- 
ness of this view by appointing a peace com- 
mission to negotiate with Jefferson Davis, on 
only one condition: The supremacy of the 
Constitution. be acknowledged., 

Later that month, Lincoln recorded his be- 
lief that he would be defeated in the election, 
and that the new President would be unable 
to continue the war because of peace 
promises made during the election. 

In early September, as if to bear out his 
prediction the Democratic Party nominated 
Gen. McClellan for President on a platform, 
drafted. under Vallandigham's leadership, 
which proclaimed that “after four ‘years of 
failure to restore the Union by the experi- 
ment of war .. justice, humanity, liberty 
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and the public welfare demand that imme- 
diate efforts be made for a cessation of hos- 
tilities . . on the basis of the Federal Union 
of States.” 

The peace movement had reached its peak, 


LINCOLN’S RESPONSE 


There were four main elements in Lincoln’s 
response to this movement: 

1. War aims. He sought to define the pur- 
poses of the war in terms of “an issue which 
had so great an emotional content that all 
the differences and uncertainties of the pop- 
ular mind would be swallowed up in loyalty.” 
(The quote is from Prof, Kirkland.) 

That issue, Lincoln decided, was the sur- 
vival of the Union and of representative 
government. This meant that the people of 
the Union should be able to settle their 
differences under the Constitution without, 
in Lincoln’s words, “successful appeal from 
the ballot to the bullet.” 

This objective was set down in the John- 
son-Crittenden resolution, which passed both 
houses of Congress by big majorities in 1861: 
“This war is not prosecuted upon our part in 
any spirit of aggression, nor for any purpose 
of conquest or subjugation, but to defend 
and maintain the supremacy of the Constitu- 
tion . . . and to preserve the Union .. . and 
as soon as these objects are accomplished 
the war ought to cease.” 


CHAIN OF REASONING 


In his major addresses Lincoln returned 
again and again to this theme: That the war 
was being fought to ensure that “government 
of the people, by the people, and for the 
people shall not perish from this earth.” 
How could representative government suc- 
ceed, he asked, if its judgments were to be 
overthrown by force of arms? 

Thus, like Jefferson in the Declaration of 
Independence, he related the conflict to time- 
less beliefs about the nature of man and 
government, And he did this not merely 
by rhetoric but by a chain of reasoning which 
the man in the street found clear and per- 
suasive. (Indeed, Lincoln’s straightforward 
arguments generally got a better reception 
from the public at large than from members 
of Congress.) 

2. Negotiations. Having defined his war 
aim, Lincoln wanted to show that it was 
Jefferson Davis, not he, who blocked peace on 
terms consistent with that aim. 

To this end, he encouraged private probes 
of Confederate intentions, in 1863-64, by 
such enthusiastic “doves” as Horace Greeley, 
Col. Jacquess, and James Gilmore. He 
allowed them to travel to Canada and Rich- 
mond, in order to discuss peace terms with 
Confederate representatives (including Pres- 
ident Davis himself), and he promised to 
listen to their reports. 

Lincoln made clear that the U.S. govern- 
ment would only enter negotiations if these 
emissaries could report that President Davis 
would agree, in such negotiations, to restore 
the Union and the Constitution. This was 
one issue on which Lincoln could not com- 
promise without jeopardy to his essential war 
aim. By making this clear beforehand he 
reassured the “hawks” (Republican Radi- 
cals). 

PRESSED ABOLITION 


The “hawks” also pressed him to make the 
abolition of slavery a pre-condition to peace. 
As the war went on, Lincoln had come in- 
creasingly to support abolition. Yet to make 
its immediate achievement a condition of 
peace would be to place in jeopardy the sup- 
port for the war that he was getting from 
responsible “doves,” the moderate Demo- 
crats. 

The result: Masterful unclarity on Lin- 
coln’s part. In his famous “To Whom It 
May Concern” statement in mid-64 he cited 
two pre-conditions to peace: preservation of 
the Union, and abolition of slavery. When 
the Democrats protested that Lincoln was 
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thus creating new obstacles to peace, he 
wrote private letters to peace leaders in the 
North, suggesting that if Jefferson Davis 
wanted to propose restoration of the Union 
without the abolition of slavery, let him 
try me.” The implication was that Lincoln 
might prove flexible on this point. 

This vagueness pleased no one, but en- 
abled the Greeley-Jaquess-Gilmore peace 
probes to be mounted without giving too 
much offense to either hawks or the doves. 


CHANGED TACTICS 


These probes served the purpose Lincoln 
had in mind: They proved that the main 
obstacle to peace lay in Richmond, not Wash- 
ington. President Davis indicated that the 
war could only be ended by accepting post- 
war Confederate rule in the South. 

Lincoln encouraged disappointed peace 
probers to share these results with the North- 
ern voters before the November election. 

When that election was won, Lincoln 
changed his tactics, but not his strategy. 

On Grant’s urging, he accepted a Con- 
federate invitation to talk peace at Hampton 
Roads with the Vice President of the Con- 
federacy (an old friend) and two other Con- 
federate Commissioners—without any prior 
indication of Confederate agreement to re- 
store the Union. He wanted to discover 
whether the deteriorating Southern military 
situation was reflected in a changed Con- 
federate negotiating position. It was not. 

The meeting, the only “official” negotiation 
of the war, broke up after four hours. The 
Confederate representatives could not agree 
to restore the Union, even though both Lin- 
coln and Seward signalled some flexibility on 
abolition (at least in request of means and 
timing). Lincoln could not agree to an 
armistice without a political settlement; this 
would only give the Southern armies needed 
respite, and prolong the war. 

3. Pacification. During this Conference 
the Southern Commissioners described Lin- 
coln’s demand that the South lay down its 
arms as a call for “unconditional submis- 
sion.” Seward replied that the people of the 
South would have the safeguards of the Con- 
stitution and the Courts, once the Union was 
restored. 

Here was the essence of Lincoln’s peace- 
making. Confederate leaders might not give 
up the goal of overthrowing Union rule, but 
Lincoln hoped that the Southern people 
would, if they were offered a prospect of fair 
treatment in the Union. 

His plans for pacification—restoring self- 
government and Congressional representa- 
tion in occupied areas of the South—were to 
him a more likely road to peace than negoti- 
ation. He looked to settling the great issues 
that were at stake, not by negotiating under 
the threat of armed duress, but by submit- 
ting them to the normal process of free elec- 
tion. He hoped to restore peace by treating 
not with the Confederacy but with its 
citizens. 

INSURED FREE ELECTIONS 


All this took concrete form in the first 
Southern areas to come under Union rule: 
Louisiana, Arkansas, and Tennessee. He 
sought quickly to restore state governments, 
and he instructed his military commanders 
to insure that there was a genuinely free 
vote. He did not want, he wrote one of them, 
“Northern men here (in the Congress) as 
representatives elected . . at the point of 
the bayonet.” Orderly elections were held as 
early as December 1862 in the First and Sec- 
ond Louisiana Congressional districts, which 
embraced New Orleans and outlying areas. 

In December 1863 the President sought to 
dramatize what he was about. He an- 
nounced that as soon as 10 percent of the 
registered voters in any state occupied by 
Union armies were ready to take the oath of 
allegiance to the Constitution, he would be 
prepared to restore state government. The 
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people of that state could then decide for 
themselves, in free elections, by whom they 
wanted to be governed—locally and in the 
Congress. With this went a sweeping 


amnesty. 

The “hawks” disapproved and passed the 
punitive Wade-Davis law as a substitute. 
Lincoln used the pocket veto to kill that law. 


DISAPPOINTED CROWD 


He hoped that as word of his pacification 
policy got about, the morale of the Confed- 
erate people and armies would be affected and 
the way opened for a lasting peace. 

All this was at the heart of Lincoln’s con- 
cerns in the final months of his life. When 
a large crowd came to cheer beneath the 
White House windows at the news of Lee’s 
surrender, Lincoln disappointed it: In this, 
his last speech, he spoke not of military vic- 
tory but of his plans for restoring self-gov- 
ernment on generous terms in the South— 
and of the progress which these plans were 
making in Louisiana. 

Thus, Lincoln’s handling of “negotiations” 
largely in terms of Northern politics was 
balanced by his handling of “pacification” 
largely in terms of Southern needs. The 
first he saw as a means of defusing peace 
sentiment in the North; the second was, in 
his view, the essence of peace-making in the 
South. 

4. Making war. But none of this would 
avail, Lincoln believed, unless Union mili- 
tary successes conyinced the Southern peo- 
ple that resistance was futile. “Peace” pres- 
sures on the President to relax the pace of 
military operations got short shrift. 

This issue came to a head in the summer 
of 1864. 

Grant’s offensive against Richmond had 
bogged down in heavy casualties. A his- 
torian notes that “every day the North was 
sinking deeper in despair, as hopes of a 
speedy victory vanished.” There were de- 
mands for firing “butcher” Grant and call- 
ing off his offensive. 


AVOIDED SHERMAN 


A stepped-up offensive would mean heavy 
losses and a new draft call, and would hurt 
Lincoln politically in the short run. On 
the other hand, if this offensive succeeded, 
fewer people would probably be killed in 
the long run, and the Northern peace party's 
position in the election would be weakened. 

Some eminent Southerners were weighing 
the same factors. Gen. Stephen Ramseur 
of North Carolina wrote his wife: “If our 
armies can hold their own, suffer no crush- 
ing disaster before the next election, we may 
reasonably expect a termination of this war. 
. «+ McClellan will be elected and his elec- 
tion will bring peace. Gen. Joseph 
Johnston, fighting ably in Georgia, sought 
to avoid pitched battle with Sherman— 
judging that a delaying defense was best 
calculated to enhance war weariness in the 
North. He and other Confederate Military 
leaders had long since ceased to think of vic- 
tory; their only object was to keep the war 
going long enough to give peace sentiment 
in the North a chance to prevail, 

Lincoln turned a deaf ear to pressures 
for “de-escalation.” He called for another 
500,000 men to be drafted (even though the 
draft was highly unpopular—witness the ex- 
tensive draft riots in Ohio and New York 
the previous year.) He told the armies to 

ahead, as hard as they could: “Hold 
on with a bulldog grip and chew and choke 
as much as possible.” 


STORM OF PROTEST 


A storm of protest broke about his head, 
as he knew it would. His biographer records: 
“All the submerged discontent broke into 
open clamor. The awful losses of the last 
few weeks had horrified the nation. The 
Keay cay of further bloodshed brought re- 

on.” 
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The language with which some Northern 
newspapers greeted his demand for “fiye hun- 
dred thousand more victims” probably did 
not surprise Lincoln. His election prospects 
seemed to dip further, 

But Lincoln’s other expectations were also 
borne out: As Sherman and Grant pressed 
forward, Northern peace sentiment receded, 
Southern peace sentiment mounted, and Mc- 
Clellan’s fortunes declined. After the No- 
vember election, the Northern peace move- 
ment never troubled Lincoln again. 

Lincoln’s responses to the peace movement 
were effective and mutually reinforcing, be- 
cause they were grounded in the principle 
of self-determination. 

BASED ON PRINCIPAL 

Seeing the war largely as a means of pre- 
serving this principle, he was able to define 
its meaning eloquently and effectively. 

Because he insisted that any peace negoti- 
ations be based on this principle, he was able 
to handle pressures for negotiation in a way 
that strengthened, rather than weakened, the 
war effect. 

Because his pacification plans were directly 
related to this principle, they offered con- 
vincing hope for the future. 

And because he perceived that this prin- 
ciple was at stake he was able—sensitive 
though he was to human suffering—to ex- 
plain why pressures for abating a cruel war 
could not be accommodated. 


AUTO INSURANCE PIRATES 


Mr. HART. Mr. President, it is a 
pleasure to call my colleagues’ attention 
to “Auto Insurance Pirates,” from the 
August 14, 1966, issue of the interesting 
and informative Parade. This is a vivid 
description of the harm being done 
Americans by the failure of many high- 
risk auto insurance companies. Basis 
for much of the article is information de- 
veloped by the senior Senator from Con- 
necticut [Mr. Dopp] during and follow- 
ing hearings of the Senate Antitrust and 
Monopoly Subcommittee. Certainly I, 
for one, am grateful to Senator Dopp for 
focusing the public spotlight on this seri- 
ous problem. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the article be inserted in the 
Recorp at this point. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

AUTO INSURANCE PIRATES: How THEY MENACE 
THE PUBLIC—AND REPUTABLE COMPANIES 
(By Charles W. Stickle) 

In Indiana, where high school basketball is 
“big league,” 16-year-old Ronald Barricklow, 
leading rebounder on the Holton High School 
team, enjoyed near-celebrity status. 

On the cold wet morning of Jan. 13, 1959, 
after the schoolbus near his home, 
Ronald found himself the center of a lively 
discussion of his team’s chances for victory 
in a forthcoming game 

Ronald Barrickiow w would not play in that 
game or any other basketball game from that 
morning on. Nor would he ever walk nor- 
mally again. When the bus carrying Ronald 
and 30 other- students stopped to pick up 
more passengers, it was rammed from the 
rear by a trailer truck. 

Young Barricklow awoke the next day in a 
hospital, his right leg broken in three places, 
his left thigh fractured, his left hip dislo- 
cated. Eight operations and nine months 
later, Ronald was discharged from the hos- 
pital, his left leg three inches shorter than 
his right. 

Medical and surgical expenses totaled $19,- 
340.53. Ronald’s father, a construction work- 
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er, paid the bills by mortgaging the 
Barricklows’ small farm. 

The truck that crashed into the schoolbus 
was insured by an out-of-state firm, which 
did a multi-million dollar business in 43 
states. It was found completely insolvent in 
1962 and left the Barricklows and 8500 other 
claimants without payment. 

The story of the Barricklows and their in- 
solvent insurance firm is but a single episode 
in a sordid, casebook of mismanagement, 
fraud, embezzlement and financial machina- 
tions by carpetbaggers and incompetents who 
have invaded the American auto insurance 
market. 

The soaring highway accident rate and the 
resulting heavy insurance losses have caused 
established companies to exercise painstak- 
ing care in choosing whom to insure. The 
carpetbaggers, taking advantage of this cli- 
mate, have moved into the so-called “high- 
risk” market that services motorists who 
have difficulty obtaining insurance coverage 
because of poor accident records, age, poor 
health or physical disability. 

The result has been catastrophic. 

States Dean E. Sharp, assistant counsel to 
the Senate Subcommittee on Antitrust and 
Monopoly; “Passing virtually unnoticed has 
been the insolvency of 62 insurance firms in 
21 states since 1960, including 33 in the last 
two years alone. These companies have left 
more than $275 million in unpaid claims, 
filed by more than 175,000 persons, many of 
them badly injured, and more than one mil- 
lion indiyiduals with worthless automobile 
insurance.” 

Subcommittee counsel Sharp describes the 
situation as “one of the greatest scandals ever 
to affect the insurance industry.” 

The scandals, of course, have been limited 
to a relatively small percentage of companies, 
while many of the nation’s most reputable 
insurance firms also write high-risk auto- 
mobile insurance and reliably meet their 
claims. (Of 900 firms in the auto casualty 
insurance field, 350 perform the essential 
function of underwriting insurance for risky 
motorists.) But the scandals threaten to 
give an economic black eye to all. 

A “PESTERING SPLINTER” 

Illinois State Insurance Department Direc- 
tor John F. Bolton Jr., who was appointed 
last year when the state literally was being 
blitzed by hit-and-run insurers, says: “We 
are dealing with a splinter—a painful, fester- 
ing splinter, but still a splinter.” 

The “splinter” Director Bolton refers to has 
two jagged edges. One of them jeopardizes 
the financial security of the motorist insured 
by the shaky high-risk company every time 
he gets in his car. 

According to Vincent A. Carroll, judge of 
the Court of Common Pleas in Philadelphia, 
“There are thousands of motorists who be- 
lieve they have fulfilled their social duty by 
purchasing insurance when, in fact, for all 
practical purposes they are not really in- 
sured.” 

His assertion proved bitterly accurate for a 
young Maryland couple who lost their home 
when an accident victim obtained a $12,000 
judgment against them. They felt they were 
covered, but when the claim was filed, the 
insurance company was insolvent, 

The other side of the “splinter” endangers 
the innocent motorist, when he is injured 
or his car is damaged by a high-risk driver 
who carries a worthless auto liability policy. 

How many Americans are affected by these 
failures is reflected by the following statistics. 

In Illinois, 19 companies have failed in the 
last three years. Cosmopolitan Insurance Co. 
of Chicago left 22,000 persons holding claims 
totaling $68 million, When examiners looked 
into the insolvency, they found assets of only 
$2.5 million, The collapse left 130,000 indi- 
viduals without insurance. 

In Missouri, Guaranty Insurance Exchange, 
one of six high-risk companies that failed in 
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that state, was found able to pay only four 
cents on every dollar of the total $2 million 
in claims against it. 


WHY THE SCANDALS? 


What are the reasons for the recurring 
failures and the resulting losses to motorists? 

The basic one is that most reputable in- 
surance companies have sustained mounting 
losses in recent years because of soaring 
claims and high jury awards. Rates, usually 
regulated by state law, have not been allowed 
to keep pace. 

Caught in this squeeze, the companies have 
been forced to pick and choose whom they 
insure, placing more and more motorists in 
the “high-risk” market. Such drivers then 
face the alternative either of obtaining in- 
surance through “assigned-risk” pools (by 
which established companies agree to carry 
a percentage of less desirable risks) or of 
going to a company that offers its own plan. 

For many drivers, the latter choice has 
been more inviting, because many assigned 
risk plans offer only minimum coverage and 
because few motorists wish to be labeled an 
“assigned risk.” 

Elderly motorists, even with good driving 
records, can find themselyes thrown into the 
high risk market if they have an accident. 
If a driver has epilepsy, he probably will find 
himself a high risk. Companies very care- 
fully underwrite prospective policyholders 
with diabetes, heart disease, arthritis, total 
deafness or loss of sight in one eye. 

Social factors also may count against a 
driver. The individual who cannot read or 
speak English can be marked “high risk.” 
Ex-convicts or those on probation or parole 
are often in the same category. 

But the high-risk market is by no means 
limited to the unhealthy or disadvantaged. 
Single men, 16 to 25, who own and drive their 
own cars probably comprise the largest single 
group of high risks. Of the nation’s 2.5 mil- 
lion youthful drivers, nearly one-third buy 
insurance through assigned-risk pools. The 
remainder carry no insurance at all or are 
carried by high-risk companies or standard 
companies trying to accommodate parents al- 
ready carrying insurance with their firm, 

All these motorists have provided a happy 
hunting ground for hit-and-run insurance 
operators, 

As Charles W. Gambrell, chief insurance 
commissioner of South Carolina, explained 
to this reporter; “When a large number of 
people find themselves unable to buy auto- 
mobile liability insurance, and when they are 
under some form of real or quasi-compulsion 
by the state to buy insurance, the stage is 
set for the high-risk insurance pirate.” 

In many cases it is surprisingly simple for 
high-risk racketeers to get into the business, 
Thomas Finley, executive vice president to 
the Pennsylvania Federation of Mutual In- 
surance Companies, says that ‘charters of 
some small mutual companies are bought 
and sold like liquor club licenses. The going 
price may be from $5000 to $25,000.” 

After acquiring a company, unscrupulous 
promoters may wheel and deal to build an 
apparently legitimate corporate structure. 
But every move is calculated to enrich them. 
Such companies, Commissioner Gambrell as- 
serts, are organized to “go broke.” 

A common practice of the insurance 
pirates is to resurrect a company and run its 
affairs through “management contracts,” 
which permit them to exert unlimited con- 
trol and milk the companies of assets. 

The case of one Minnesota high-risk in- 
surance company is classic. Minnesota At- 
torney General Robert Mattson, whose in- 
vestigation led to indictments in the case, ex- 
plains it: 

In 1963, after acquiring the management 
contract to operate an insurance company, 
a group headed by an ex-bail bondsman 
formed a new company and immediately 
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transferred $100,000 in cash and govern- 
ment bonds to the new enterprise. Their 
next step was to arrange another manage- 
ment contract. giving them power to run 
the second firm, charge it management fees 
and operate it with no question asked. 

The promoters then began to raid the new 
company of every asset they could get their 
hands on. 

They set up a so-called “investment” plan 
that permitted them to sell to their insur- 
ance company real estate of highly inflated 
value and dubious title. They received in 
return nearly half a million dollars. Within 
six months, they had obtained title to the 
company’s “home office” building and had 
mortgaged it for $250,000.. This money later 
was deposited to the account of an insurance 
agency they owned. 

The report by the Minnesota attorney gen- 
eral states that 25¢ of every dollar paid in 
premiums went to the promoters either 
through the investment plan or the manage- 
ment contract. As long as the premiums 
rolled in, the promoters lived off them. Out 
of policyholders’ funds, they purchased three 
houses for themselves, a $6000 motorboat, 
furnishings and clothing. 

In about two years, according to Attorney 
General Mattson, more than $3.5 million had 
been drained from the company, leaving it 
broke. The promoters now face federal 
charges. 

Another device is to incorporate a high- 
risk company in the Bahamas, where there is 
little regulation and where a company, can 
be chartered for $14. British International 
Insurance Co. of Nassau, Bahamas, is an U- 
Iustration. 

Already under indictment in Illinois on 
charges of embezzeling $180,000, Charles Bray 
incorporated British International to sell 
more high-risk insurance to the U.S. But 
first he had to prove that his company was 
financially sound, Most states require that 
foreign insurance companies establish sub- 
stantial trust funds to assure payment of 
claims should the company fail. 

HOW TO START A BUSINESS 

This proved no obstacle. Bray simply 
incorporated his own bank, the Market In- 
surance Bank and Trust Co., in Nassau. His 
next step was to present to a Kenosha, Wis., 
bank certificates of deposit, indicating that 
the funds in the name of British Interna- 
tional were on deposit in the Nassau bank. 
A trust fund based on the worthless certifi- 
cates was established and Bray was back in 
the insurance business. 

ting out of Kenosha, Bray’s company 
took in more than a million dollars from 
policyholders throughout the U.S. But be- 
fore too long post office inspectors, tipped 
off by Illinois insurance authorities, identi- 
fied Bray with the earlier indictment. He 
was convicted of mail fraud and has received 
five years. 

Even before high-risk companies fail, 
motorists are frustrated in attempts to re- 
cover losses. Some never receive acknowl- 
edgment of their claims until they hire an 
attorney. Others are bluffed and eventually 
shortchanged on claim settlements or 
“stalled” in efforts to obtain payments. 

Still another trick is to twist policy pro- 
visions. A woman whose collision policy 
provided for $100 deductible skidded, struck 
one car and then another and wound up 
against a fence. Instead of deducting $100 
from her claim, the company applied the de- 
ductible to each collision, two cars and the 
fence and would settle only if $300 was de- 
ducted! i 

Reputable insurance companies set aside a 
cash reserve for unsettled claims, but many 
high-risk companies make a mockery of this 
practice. For example, when a claim for 
$1,000 was presented to a Maryland insurer, 
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its adjuster determined that it might be 
settled for $600. The company reserved $60. 

Companies also capitalize on the heavy 
backlog in court calendars. In Philadelphia, 
where the delay in trial of auto negligence 
cases is nearly four years, Common Pleas 
Court Administrator Edward Blake states 
that four mutual casualty ‘companies that 
failed had an accumulation of more than 
1000 cases. He describes this backlog as 
grossly excessive and indicative of a reluc- 
tance to settle claims. 

How do the reputable companies view the 
problem of insurance pirates? Many of them 
are concerned. 

“Certainly there is a place in our mobile 
society for the specialized companies that 
insure high-risk motorists who have dif- 
ficulty obtaining automobile coverage in the 
open market and prefer not to go in to the 
assigned-risk plans. . says Bowman Boss 
president of the Nationwide Mutual In- 
surance Co. “But there is no place for any 
insurance company—of any kind— that does 
not meet its obligations to the people whose 
premium payments it has accepted.” 

Adds Thomas ©. Morrill, vice president, 
State Farm Mutual Automobile Insurance 
Companies: “Only the very worst drivers— 
‘repeater drunks’ for example—need to buy 
high-risk insurance. Everybody else who 
can't get coverage from a regular company 
can always get lability insurance through 
the assigned-risk plans maintained by in- 
surance companies in every state.” 

Olay Johnson, president of Royal Globe 
Insurance, declares: “The fact is that the 
price of insurance is not right. Failure to 
approve needed rate adjustments in full and 
long delays before any adjustments are made 
have resulted in serious rate inadequacies 
and consistent underwriting losses. As a 
result, responsible insurahce companies have 
been forced to restrict their underwriting, 
making it more difficult for many persons to 
buy insurance. [And] when insurance is not 
available through established channels an 
economic vacuum develops that sucks in a 
black market, which does not serve the public 
interest.” 

Traditionally, insurance regulation has 
been left to the states. Some have faced up 
to their responsibility. At the same time, 
the high-risk scandals provide stark evidence 
that state regulation has been a sham in 
Many places. 

New York Superintendent of Insurance 
Henry Root Stern is on record as saying that 
“The adequacy of state regulation is not 
judged by the performance of states where 
it is strongest. . Regardless of the merits 
of state supervision, the least diligent states 
are used as the gauge of its effectiveness.” 

State insurance commissioners themselves 
admit that a lack of coordination and liaison 
has enabled high-risk predators forced out 
of one state to proceed to another and start 
all over again. 

The Senate subcommittee is considering 
legislation to establish a regulatory agency 
similar to the Federal Deposit Insurance 
Corp. In this way at least some of the funds 
lost by claimants would be paid when an 
insurance company fails in the future. 

The same legislation also would provide for 
federal insurance examiners. 

Dean Sharp considers the failure to employ 
enough competent examiners as the “under- 
lying weakness of state regulation.” In at 
least six states, the job of standing watchdog 
over the industry has been left to fewer than 
four examiners. Nine states have no 
examiners. 

The subcommittee’s study also disclosed 
all too many instances of nonfeasance by 
state insurance departments. These in- 
eluded failure to: p 

Make annual audits to determine if com- 
panies are financially sound, 
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Examine the structure of newly formed 
companies. 

Investigate out-of-state or foreign insur- 
ance companies, 

Several states, rocked by insurance com- 
pany collapses, are overhauling archaic in- 
ations. 

A notable example is Maryland, where In- 
surance Commissioner Francis B. (Bill) 
Burch, who came to office only last July, 
has taken the lead.’ Prior to his taking office, 
Maryland had been shaken by the failures of 
three high-risk companies which had left 
35,000 policyholders without coverage. 

Burch has cleaning house through 
administrative and legislative programs. 
His legislative program has two objectives: 
(1) to extend additional protection to both 
policyholders and claimants and (2) to give 
his office additional weapons to drive un- 
desirable and financially unsound companies 


from the state. 


Major legislation enacted this year in- 
cluded laws to: 

Increase the minimum capital surplus re- 
quirements of companies seeking to do busi- 
ness in the state by 50 percent, 

Impose fines up to $25,000 on companies 
that violate the state insurance code. 

Require companies whose licenses are 
subject to revocation proceedings to prove in 
court that they were entitled to continue 
business pending final determination of the 
case. 

Require companies to give at least 30 
days. notice. to a policyholder in the event 
of a cancellation or refusal to renew his 
policy. 

Burch also has begun surprise examina- 
tions of high risk auto insurers and is mak- 
ing in-depth examinations of financial and 
operating practices. He has instituted a 
training program to develop a competent 
staff of examiners, analysts and actuaries. 
Most significant is that at his insistence 
Maryland has set up an insolvency fund to 
take care of accident victims left unpro- 
tected by insolvent companies. 


WHAT IS NEEDED 


‘Maryland may well serve as a model for 
other states to follow. But at the same time, 
some observers feel the days of state regula- 
tion. are numbered and that federal legis- 
lation will be enacted in the future. 

“Eventual federal regulation of the insur- 
ance business may be inescapable,” accord- 
ing to Royal Globe’s Johnson, who served as 
president of the Insurance Information In- 
stitute in 1965. rt 

For more than 20 years our business has 
harbored the nation that state tion 
was preferable to federal regulation,” Mr. 
Johnson says. “Lately, however, we have 
come to realize that the ‘status quo’ isn't 
what it used to be, and that there surely 
can be devised a better mode of existence 
than that which we currently have under 
state regulation.” 

A more conservative viewpoint is, however, 
that the states should continue to regulate 
the industry, and that any federal legisla- 
tion should only supplement and dovetail 
in with state laws. 

One thing is certain. The inability in the 
past of some states to cope with the inter- 
state aspect of this multibillion dollar in- 
dustry has raised an issue of national con- 
cern. Once aroused, America’s motorists will 
demand no small measure of reform. 


WHAT THE INSURANCE INFORMATION INSTITUTE 
SAYS 

“The volume of auto insurance business, 
written by the poorly managed companies 
which invaded the high-risk auto insurance 
market and failed, is relatively small when 
compared with the $8.54 billion of auto in- 
surance premiums of the more than 900 
established companies, insuring most of the 
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90 million cars registered. in the U.S. Never- 
theless, the failures of the companies 
threaten to give am economic black eye to 
the insurance business at large. Respon- 
sible insurers. and public will benefit from 
their exposure.” 


ALLEGED “SPITE CUTTING” IN THE 
HEART OF THE PROPOSED RED- 
WOOD NATIONAL PARK IN CALI- 
FORNIA 


Mr. MOSS. Mr. President, I am very 
dismayed at what is reported to be oc- 
curring in the area of the proposed Red- 
wood National Park in California. Re- 
cent news articles and correspondence 
between officials of Miller-Rellim Red- 
wood Co. and the Secretary of the 
Interior have highlighted what appears 
to be a program of spite cutting” in the 
heart of the proposed park. This is to 
be deplored by all Americans. 

In June, I participated in the field 
hearings on S. 2962, along with four of 
our colleagues. I was awed once again 
by the majesty of the giant redwoods— 
the ever-living Sequoia sempervirens— 
and I became convinced that the public 
interest deserves, and demands, a great 
Redwood National Park. 

I note the comments on August 10, of 
my distinguished colleague, the senior 
Senator from California, who spoke in 
the Senate and accused Miller-Rellim 
Redwood Co. of “pursuing a program 
designed to destroy the park value of 
its timberlands by cutting out its heart.” 
I then listened with great interest to the 
testimony taken during hearings in 
Washington last week when Secretary 
of the Interior Udall described the very 
same cutting practices to which the Sen- 
ator from California had referred. 

Miller-Rellim presented to the Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs a 
map which displayed its recent cutting 
patterns, and which conclusively shows 
that the company is slicing an alley along 
the south edge of the Jedediah Smith 
Redwood State Park. After the hearing, 
Miller-Rellim rejected a fair offer of 
compensation for the costs of shifting its 
cutting operations to areas which are less 
vital to the proposed national park. 

Secretary Udall, in a letter to the pres- 
ident of Miller-Rellim, rapped the firm 
for its “outrageous public-be-damned, 
conservation-be-damned” attitude. The 
company said that if it had to move its 
present cutting operations to another 
section of land, it would force the com- 
pany to close down.” In his reply, Sec- 
retary Udall said that timber manage- 
ment specialists, who have studied the 
Miller-Rellim operations, are of the 
“unanimous opinion that your company 
could move its cutting operation outside 
the boundary of the proposed park.” 
The firm has been offered fair compensa- 
tion for the costs of moving, but it has 
continually refused to act in the public 
interest. 

I deeply regret that a member of the 
redwood lumber industry has chosen a 
course of open defiance of the public in- 
terest, and has, if the newspaper ac- 
counts are accurate, declared war on the 
Redwood National Park. 
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It is most regrettable that these con- 
ditions have arisen, because the com- 
pany is steering a course on which there 
can be no victory. The entire redwood 
industry will suffer from the adverse 
public reaction and publicity afforded 
the irresponsible acts of one operator; 
the people of America will suffer because 
the park will be less desirable because of 
the “spite cutting.” The people of Del 
Norte County, Calif., will suffer, for they 
must live, for generations, in the aura 
of conflict which Miller-Rellim has gen- 
erated and continues to escalate. 

I am not a Californian, but I am an 
American interested in conservation of 
our ‘redwoods, one of our most fragile 
resources. I am a cosponsor of S. 2962 
because I believe that a national park 
should be created in order to provide 
protection for a natural resource which 
belongs to all of the people. The his- 
toric stands of virgin redwood trees are 
being destroyed systematically, even 
while responsible people in Government 
and private industry seek a moratorium 
on further desecration of the redwoods. 

I appeal to the Miller-Rellim Redwood 
Co. to cease its war against the proposed 
Redwood National Park. I ask the offi- 
cials of this company to negotiate with 
the Department of the Interior, in good 
faith, so that an honorable solution 
might be found to the problems which 
have been created. I make these ap- 
peals in order that a Redwood National 
Park which is worthy of the name might 
be created. It would be a national 
shame to have a park which must bear 
open wounds caused by one company’s 
purposeful acts. Many decades must 
pass to heal these wounds, and all the 
time that they are healing they would be 
a blight on the national park. 

I urge this company to reconsider its 
ill-advised path of adverse conduct and 
to enter into immediate negotiations 
which will lead to the satisfactory solu- 
tion. of this problem. 


SCHOOL MILK PROGRAM SHOULD 
HAVE PRIORITY OVER PUBLIC 
BUILDINGS 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, this 
year the administration’s budget con- 
tained $170,277,000 for constructing pub- 
lic buildings. Construction is an ex- 
tremely inflationary sector of our econ- 
omy at the present time. Consequently 
the expenditure of funds for construction 
by the Federal Government is bound to 
exert inflationary pressures. 

At the same time, Congress appropri- 
ated only $104 million for the school milk 
program for fiscal 1967. Although this 
is $1 million more than was appropriated 
last year it is $6 million less than would 
be needed if Congress were to provide 
sufficient funds to reimburse local schools 
at the reimbursement rate that existed 
prior to fiscal 1966. Furthermore, this 
is assuming no program growth. It 
should be added that milk production is 
at a 25-year low and that additional 
school milk funds, by boosting dairy in- 
come, could stem to a degree the present 
outflux of dairy farmers. Finally, the 
school milk program in the past has cost 
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the taxpayer virtually nothing since milk 
not disposed of under the program had to 
be purchased and stored under the price 
support program. 

It seems to me, Mr. President, that all 
of these facts indicate a need to take a 
good hard look at our priorities. The 
Senate Appropriations Committee down- 
graded the public buildings request some- 
what by cutting over $37 million from the 
budgeted amount. I intend to upgrade 
the school milk program by fighting hard 
for at least an additional $6 million in a 
supplemental appropriations bill. 


NEED FOR FEDERAL FIREARMS 
LEGISLATION IMPERATIVE 


Mr. DODD. Mr. President, 3 weeks 
ago there was a massacre in Austin, Tex., 
when a “shooter” with a well-stocked 
arsenal went berserk. He murdered 16 
innocent people and wounded more than 
30 others, 

Two weeks ago today in New Haven, 
Conn., a man, apparently insane, shot up 
the cafeteria of the Winchester Club, 
the employee cafeteria of the Olin 
Mathieson Chemical Corp.’s Winchester 
gun factory. He wounded four persons 
before he was himself shot to death by 
the police, 

Yesterday, just 2 weeks later and again 
in New Haven, a man with a rifle shot to 
death five people and wounded two chil- 
dren and a dog. t 

Because I have been working for years 
to pass a Federal law to make it more 
difficult for criminals, addicts, and the 
mentally deranged to arm themselves, I 
have been asked to comment on each of 
the incidents—tragedies which I believe 
can be reduced significantly. 

I can only repeat what I said 2 weeks 
ago: 

It happened last week. It happened 
this week. It will happen next week. 
And it will continue to happen until there 
are stricter gun laws, 

Each of the 365 days last year 15 
people were murdered with a gun. How 
long will this carnage continue? I hope 
the Congress will listen to the 140 million 
Americans who want a new Federal law 
to end it as soon as possible. 


A TEACHER OVERSEAS COMMENTS 


Mr. HARTKE. Mr. President, yester- 
day the House of Representatives follow- 
ing considerable debate on the portion 
of the Defense appropriations bill dealing 
with the Department of Defense overseas 
schools, refused to accept the amendment 
to section 601 recommended by the con- 
ference committee. By a 2-to-1 margin 
the proposal to replace the $455 per pupil 
limitation by a $475 limitation was re- 
jected and the House conferees were in 
effect instructed to hold out for the orig- 
inal House language deleting the per 
pupil amendment. 

When the bill was before us in the 
Senate, it may be recalled, my amend- 
ment for the same purpose, to restore 
the House langauge, was defeated on a 
42-to-42 tie vote. In the discussion, both 
at that time and yesterday in the House, 
there were convincing reasons offered for 
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the action the House is now insisting 
upon. 

As a postscript to these considerations, 
I would like to offer for the RECORD a 
portion of a letter I have just received 
from one of the teachers in the overseas 
schools system, the acting president of 
the Wiesbaden chapter of the Overseas 
Federation of Teachers. His on-the-spot 
observations confirm the need for freeing 
the schools of the per pupil limitation. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the letter referred to may ap- 
pear in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


OVERSEAS FEDERATION OF TEACHERS, 
Locat No. 1471, 
Wiesbaden, Germany, August 22, 1966. 
Hon. VANCE HARTKE, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR HARTKE: Public Law 89-391 
is being attacked by chimeras. The Stars 
and Stripes of 20 August reports: (Senator) 
“RUSSELL said that fringe benefits, including 
military stores and commissaries, rental al- 
lowances and other extras made ‘conditions 
so lush’ that there was a scramble among 
teachers for the overseas positions.” 

“Lush conditions”: a two-bedroom apart- 
ment for my family of five? Buying clothes 
from Sears rather than in PX because PX 
quality is erratic? No summer job avail- 
able? Graduate study in the evenings im- 
possible? A commissary that is more ex- 
pensive and less reliable than an average 
U.S. supermarket? A third of the teachers 
quit each year. Doesn't that make it plain 
how lush conditions are? 

“A scramble”: DOD paints it this way 
every year. In school year 1965-66 there were 
1044 Local hires (Americans) in these 
schools; they were hired locally because DOD 
could not find suitable applicants in the 
United States. (The number 1044 comes 
from Mr. Anthony Cardinale of DOD). DOD 
painted another teacher-scramble this year. 
But on June 29, 1966 in the Federal Times 
Dr. Lynn Bartlett announced that DOD 
would begin recruiting teachers earlier in the 
coming year! And it would begin to recruit 
college seniors. Up to now two years of ex- 
perience has been a requirement for teach- 
ing in these schools. Why the drop? Too 
many suitable applicants? Quite a scramble. 

+. * . * * 


Please help us. If there is anything we can 
do, please let us know. We are doing every- 
thing we can think of now. Thank you. 

Sincerely yours, 
ALBERT BAXLEY, 
Acting President. 


CONTINUANCE OF CIVIL GOVERN- 
MENT FOR THE TRUST TERRI- 
TORY OF THE PACIFIC ISLANDS 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Senate 
proceed to the consideration of Calendar 
No. 1490, S. 3504. The Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs unanimously 
reported the bill and it has been cleared 
on both sides. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be stated by title. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (S. 
3504) to amend the act of June 30, 1954, 
as amended, providing for the continu- 
ance of civil government for the Trust 
Territory of the Pacific Islands. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill, which had 
been reported from the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs, with an 
amendment, to strike out all after the 
enacting clause and insert: 


That section 2 of the Act of June 30, 1954 
(68 Stat. 330), as amended (76 Stat. 171), is 
hereby amended to read as follows: 

“Sec. 2. There are authorized to be appro- 
priated not to exceed $32,000,000 for fiscal 
year 1967, and $35,000,000 for fiscal year 1968, 
to remain available until expended, to carry 
out the provisions of this Act and to pro- 
vide for a program of necessary capital im- 
provements and public works related to 
health, education, utilities, highways, trans- 
portation facilities, communications, and 
public buildings: Provided, That except for 
funds appropriated for the activities of the 
Peace Corps no funds appropriated by any 
Act shall be used for administration of the 
Trust Territory of the Pacific Islands except 
as may be specifically authorized by law.” 

Sec. 2. The offices of the High Commis- 
sioner of the Trust Territory of the Pacific 
and the Deputy High Commissioner of the 
Trust Territory of the Pacific shall hereafter 
be known as the Governor of the Trust Ter- 
ritory of the Pacific and the Lieutenant Gov- 
ernor of the Trust Territory of the Pacific, 
respectively. Appointment hereafter made 
to the office of the Governor of the Trust 
Territory of the Pacific shall be made by the 
President with the advice and consent of the 
Senate. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

The title was amended, so as to read: 
“A bill to amend the Act of June 30, 1954, 
as amended, providing for the continu- 
ance of civil government for the Trust 
Territory of the Pacific Islands, and for 
other purposes.” 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recorp an excerpt from the re- 
port (No. 1524) explaining the purposes 
of the bill. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

PURPOSE 

The purpose of S. 3504, introduced pur- 
suant to an executive communication from 
the Department of the Interior, is to author- 
ize increased appropriations for the Trust 
Territory of the Pacific Islands for civil works 
and administrative costs. The bill as 
amended increases the present appropriation 
authorization of $17,500,000 annually to a 
maximum of $32 million for fiscal year 1967 
and $35 million for fiscal year 1968. The 
bill also designates the High Commissioner 
and Deputy High Commissioner as Governor 
and Lieutenant Governor, respectively, and 
provides that appointment hereafter made to 
the office of Governor of the trust territory 
shall be made by the President with the 
advice and consent of the Senate. 


BACKGROUND 

The Trust Territory of the Pacific Islands, 
which consists of the Northern Mariana, 
Caroline, and Marshall Islands, comprises 
2,100 islands with a total land area of 687 
square miles scattered over a 3-million 
square mile area, and has 90,000 inhabitants. 
The territory is administered by the Secre- 
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tary of the Interior under Executive Order 
10265, as amended, in accordance with a 
trusteeship agreement between the United 
States and the Security Council of the 
United Nations approved by the President 
under authority granted by the Congress (61 
Stat. 397) on July 18, 1947. Under the terms 
of that agreement, the United States exer- 
cises full administrative, judicial, and legis- 
lative authority over the former Japanese ad- 
ministered territory. United States author- 
ity is vested in a High Commissioner, who is 
presently appointed by the Secretary of the 
Interior. The High Commissioner's legisla- 
tive authority was granted to the Congress of 
Micronesia on the day of its first session in 
1965, but the High Commissioner retains veto 
power over measures passed by the Congress 
of Micronesia. 

Through the trusteeship agreement the 
United States has undertaken obligations to 
promote the political, economic, social, and 
educational advancement of Micronesia. 
The act of June 30, 1954, authorized $7.5 mil- 
lion yearly to be appropriated for public 
works and administration in the territory. 
The annual appropriation was increased to 
$17.5 million by act of July 19, 1962. 


NEED 


Since 1951, $121,905,000 has been appropri- 
ated for the trust territory, enabling impor- 
tant progress to be made in administration 
and capital improvements. Yet much re- 
mains to be done in developing public health 
and educational facilities, and the infra- 
structure of roads, harbors, water supplies, 
etc., without which the local economy can- 
not readily expand, elicit individual initia- 
tive, and attract private investment. The 
development of these basic facilities and 
services has been greatly complicated by fac- 
tors such as the geographic dispersion of the 
inhabited islands, which means an uneco- 
nomic duplication of facilities for the popu- 
lation; the small total land area of the is- 
lands, the high birth rate, the large propor- 
tion of children in the population, and the 
low level of economic and social develop- 
ment. Past appropriations, in the face of 
steadily rising administrative costs, have not 
encouraged development of the full poten- 
tial of the islands. 

The committee, recognizing these great de- 
velopmental needs, feels that increased ap- 
propriations for a 2-year program of capital 
improvements are vital if Micronesia is to 
rise above a low level of subsistence and take 
its place in a modern world. The money au- 
thorized to be appropriated by S. 3504 would 
bolster health, education, water, power, and 
sewage services; provide better air, ground, 
and water transportation; modernize and ex- 
tend radio and telephone communications; 
and establish suitable buildings for execu- 
tive, legislative, and judicial branches of the 
territorial government. At the same time, 
the higher level of economic development 
produced by these improvements would en- 
able the territory to pay for a much greater 
portion of its financial needs. 

The committee has amended the original 
request for a 5-year, $172 million capital 
improvement program submitted by the Sec- 
retary of the Interior. The committee feels 
that a 2-year program, in which projects 
most urgently needed are given priority in 
the expenditure of funds, is the best means 
of alleviating the territory’s needs. Data 
on needed projects and their costs, adequate 
to justify a 5-year program, is not available 
at this time. At the end of the 2 years, how- 
ever, the recently appointed High Commis- 
sioner will have had a chance to review the 
territory's expenditures and its future needs. 
On the basis of his personal knowledge and 
review, the High Commissioner may submit 
such appropriations requests as he feels are 
necessary for the territory’s development, In 
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addition, committee members will visit and 
inspect the trust territory before the next 
appropriation authorization is made. 

The committee also feels that some limita- 
tion is necessary on authorizations for ap- 
propriations for the administration of the 
territory. The bill as reported contains a 
proviso to the effect that no funds appropri- 
ated by any act shall be used for adminis- 
tration of the trust territory except as may 
be specifically authorized by law. The Peace 
Corps, which has recently extended its ac- 
tivities to Micronesia, is recognized as an 
exception. However, the committee wishes 
to make clear that none of the Peace Corps’ 
activities are to be charged against the new 
and higher ceilings provided by the authori- 
zation contained in this legislation. 

The committee has added a section to the 
bill which designates the High Commissioner 
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and Deputy High Commissioner of the ter- 
ritory as Governor and Lieutenant Governor, 
respectively. This would make the Commis- 
sioners titles commensurate with their au- 
thority as administering agents of the ter- 
ritory. The Governor of the trust territory 
will hereafter be appointed by the President 
with the advice and consent of the Senate. 
COST 

The committee recommends that the pre- 
sent $1731% million ceiling on annual appro- 
priation be increased to $32 million for fiscal 
year 1967, and $35 million for fiscal year 
1968. There is set forth below a breakdown 
by activity of amounts to be spent under the 
proposed appropriations, together with a 
projection for fiscal 1969, prepared by the 
Office of Territories, Department of the In- 
terior. 


Trust Territory of the Pacific Islands: Proposed, fiscal year 1967, fiscal year 1968, and 
fiscal year 1969 program 


[Civil government and capital improvements in thousands] 


Civil government 


I. Office of the High Commissioner 
II. Ju . A 


Education 
c) Community development 
d) Low-cost housing development. 
e) Political development, public information. 
ge and development and ae 


) Protection to persons and property. 
) Administration 
3 Public works o 
Air 8 ion services 
Sea tion Services 
) Commun poker CC 


Subtotal, civil government 
Less anticipated reimbursements. 


Subtotal, civil government 
Capital improvements ESY 


Total appropriations required 


1967 in 0 bee Proposed, 


Proposed, Proposed, 
na 1967 fiscal year fiscal year fiscal year 
ional 1967 1968 1969 
Justlfcations: tions? 
$295 $305 $315 $325 
230 235 245 255 
2, 688 3, 600 4, 200 4, 500 
4, 821 5, 200 5, 800 6, 700 
131 590 820 520 
0 500 500 200 
240 452 512 620 
1,620 2, 500 3, 600 3, 600 
490 700 770 850 
1, 962 2, 500 2, 880 3, 000 
2, 885 4, 050 4, 150 5,00) 
350 350 350 
300 0 500 500 
350 550 670 
16, 362 21, 462 25, 192 27, 090 
—1, 405 — —835 —1, 090 
14, 957 20, 836 24, 357 26, 000 
537 11,164 10, 643 9, 000 
17, 404 32, 000 35, 000 35, 000 


e ee to distribute certain costs to “end use,“ for comparability with proposed fiscal years 1967 and 1968 


FOOD FOR PEACE ACT OF 1966 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Senate 
proceed to the consideration of Calendar 
No. 1493, H.R. 14929. I do this so that 
the bill will become the pending business. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be read by title. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (H.R. 
14929) to promote international trade in 
agricultural commodities, to combat 
hunger and malnutrition to further eco- 
nomic development, and for other 
purposes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration 
of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill, which had 
been reported from the Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry, with an 
amendment, to strike out all after the 
enacting clause and insert: 

That this Act may be cited as the “Food 
for Peace Act of 1966”. 

Sec. 2. The Agricultural Trade Develop- 
ment and Assistance Act of 1954, as amended, 
is amended— 
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(A) By amending section 2 to read as 
ollows: 


“Sec. 2. The Congress hereby declares it to 
be the policy of the United States to ex- 
pand international trade; to develop and ex- 
pand export markets for United States agri- 
cultural commodities; to use the abundant 
agricultural productivity of the United States 
to combat hunger and malnutrition and to 
encourage economic development in the de- 
veloping countries, with particular emphasis 
on assistance to those countries that are de- 
termined to improve their own agricultural 
production; and to promote in other ways 
the foreign policy of the United States.” 

(B) By amending title I to read as fol- 
lows: 

“TITLE I 


“Sec. 101. In order to carry out the policies 
and accomplish the objectives set forth in 
section 2 of this Act, the President is author- 
ized to negotiate and carry out agreements 
with friendly countries to provide for the 
sale of agricultural commodities for dollars 
on credit terms or for foreign currencies. 

“Sec. 102. For the purpose of carrying out 
agreements concluded under this Act the 
Commodity Credit Corporation is authorized 
to finance the sale and exportation of agri- 
cultural commodities whether from private 
stocks or from stocks of the Commodity 
Credit Corporation, 
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“Sec. 103. In ex the authorities 
conferred upon him by this title, the Presi- 
dent shall 

“(a) take into account efforts of friendly 
countries to help themselves toward a greater 
degree of self-reliance, including efforts to 
meet their problems of food production and 
population growth; 

“(b) take steps to assure a progressive 
transition from sales for foreign currencies 
to sales for dollars (or to the extent that 
transition to sales for dollars under the terms 
applicable to such sales is not possible, tran- 
sition to sales on terms no less favorable to 
the United States than those for develop- 
ment loans made under section 201 of the 
Foreign Assistance Act of 1961, as amended, 
and on terms which permit conversion to 
dollars at the exchange rate applicable to 
the sales agreement) at a rate whereby the 
transition can be completed by December 31, 
1971: Provided, That provision may be in- 
cluded in any agreement for payment in for- 
eign currencies to the extent that the Presi- 
dent determines that such currencies are 
needed for the purpose of subsections (a), 
(b), (c), (e), and (h) of section 104; 

„(o) take reasonable precautions to safe- 
guard usual marketings of the United States 
and to assure that sales under this title will 
not unduly disrupt world prices of agricul- 
tural commodities or normal patterns of 
commercial trade with friendly countries; 

“(d) makes sales agreements only with 
those countries which he determines to be 
friendly to the United States: Provided, That 
the President shall periodically review the 
status of those countries which are eligible 
under this subsection and report the results 
of such review to the Congress. As used in 
this Act, ‘friendly country’ shall not include 
(1) any country or area dominated or con- 
trolled by a foreign government or organiza- 
tion controlling a world Communist move- 
ment, or (2) for the purpose only of sales of 
agricultural commodities for foreign curren- 
cies under title I of this Act, any country or 
area dominated by a Communist govern- 
ment, or (3) for the purpose only of sales of 
agricultural commodities under title I of this 
Act any nation which sells or furnishes or 
permits ships or aircraft under its registry to 
transport to or from Cuba or North Vietnam 
(excluding United States installations in 
Cuba) any equipment, materials, or com- 
modities, so long as they are governed by a 
Communist regime: Provided, That the Pres- 
ident may enter into sales agreements with 
any such nation if he determines that such 
sale is in the national interest of the United 
States, and may use funds appropriated to 
carry out this Act for the formulation and 
administration of such agreements notwith- 
standing the requirements of any Act appro- 
priating funds to carry out this Act, or (4) 
for the purposes only of sales under title I of 
this Act the United Arab Republic, unless the 
President determines that such sale is in the 
national interest of the United States. No 
sales to the United Arab Republic shall be 
based upon the requirements of that nation 
for more than one fiscal year. The President 
shall keep the President of the Senate and 
the Speaker of the House of Representatives 
fully and currently informed with respect to 
sales made to the United Arab Republic 
under title I of this Act. Notwithstanding 
any other Act, the President may enter into 
agreements for the sale of agricultural com- 
modities for dollars on credit terms under 
title I of this Act with countries which fall 
within the definition of ‘friendly country’ for 
the purpose of such sales and no sales under 
this Act shall be made with any country if 
the President finds such country is (a) an 
aggressor, in a military sense, against any 
country having diplomatic relations with the 
United States or (b) using funds, of any sort, 
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from the United States for purposes inimical 
to the foreign policies of the United States; 

“(e) take appropriate steps to assure that 
private trade channels are used to the maxi- 
mum extent practicable both with respect to 
sales from privately owned stocks and with 
respect to sales from stocks owned by the 
Commodity Credit Corporation and that 
small business has adequate and fair oppor- 
tunity to participate in sales made under the 
authority of this Act; 

“(f) give special consideration to the de- 
velopment and expansion of foreign mar- 
kets for United States agricultural commodi- 
ties, with appropriate emphasis on more ad- 
equate storage, handling, and food distribu- 
tion facilities as well as long-term develop- 
ment of new and expanding markets by en- 
couraging economic growth; 

“(g) obtain commitments from purchas- 
ing countries that will prevent resale or 
transshipment to other countries, or use for 
other than domestic purposes, of agricultur- 
al commodities purchased under this title, 
without specific approval of the President; 

öh) obtain rates of exchange applicable 
to the sale of commodities under such agree- 
ments which are not less fayorable than the 
highest of exchange rates legally obtainable 
in the respective countries, and which are 
not less favorable than the highest of ex- 
change rates obtainable by any other na- 
tion; 

“(1) promote progress toward assurance of 
an adequate food supply by encouraging 
countries with which agreements are made 
to give higher emphasis to the production 
of food crops than to the production of such 
nonfood crops as are in world surplus; 

J) exercise the authority contained in 
title I of this Act to assist friendly countries 
to be independent of domination or control 
by any world Communist movement. Noth- 
ing in this Act shall be construed as author- 
izing sales agreements under title I with any 
government or organization controlling 
a world Communist movement or with any 
country with which the United States does 
not have diplomatic relations; 

K) whenever practicable require upon 
delivery that not less than 5 per centum of 
the purchase price of any agricultural com- 
modities sold under title I of this Act be 
payable in dollars or in the types or kinds of 
currencies which can be converted into dol- 
lars; 

“(1) obtain commitments from purchas- 
ing countries to publicize widely to their peo- 
ple, by public media and other means, that 
the commodities are being provided on a 
concessional basis through the friendship of 
the American people as food for peace; 

“(m) require foreign currencies to be con- 
vertible to dollars to the extent consistent 
with the effectuation of the p of this 
Act, but in any event to the extent necessary 
to (1) permit that portion of such currencies 
made available for payment of United States 
obligations to be used to meet obligations or 
charges payable by the United States or any 
of its agencies to the government of the im- 
porting country or any of its agencies, and 
(2) to assure convertibility by sale to Amer- 
ican tourists, or otherwise, of such addition- 
al amount (up to twenty-five per centum of 
the foreign currencies received pursuant to 
each agreement entered into after enactment 
of the Food for Peace Act of 1966) as may 
be necessary to cover all normal expenditures 
of American tourists in the importing coun- 
try; 
“(n) take reasonable precautions to as- 
sure that sales for dollars on credit terms 
under this Act shall not displace any sales 
of United States agricultural commodities 
which would otherwise be made for cash dol- 
lars. 

“Sec. 104. Notwithstanding any other pro- 
vision of law the President may use or enter 
into agreements with foreign countries or 
international organizations to use the for- 
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eign currencies, including principal and in- 
terest from loan repayments, which accrue in 
connection with sales for foreign currencies 
under this title for one or more of the fol- 
lowing purposes: 

“(a) For payment of United States obliga- 
tions (including obligations entered into 
pursuant to other legislation) ; 

“(b) For carrying out programs of United 
States Government agencies to— 

(1) help develop new markets for United 
States agricultural commodities on a mutu- 
ally benefiting basis. From sale proceeds 
and loan repayments under this title not less 
than the equivalent of 5 per centum of the 
total sales made each year under this title 
shall be set aside in the amounts and kinds 
of foreign currencies specified by the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture and made available in 
advance for use as provided by this para- 
graph over such period of years as the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture determines will most 
effectively carry out the purpose of this sub- 
section: Provided, That the Secretary of 
Agriculture may release such amounts of the 
foreign currencies so set aside as he deter- 
mines cannot be effectively used for agricul- 
tural market development purposes under 
this section, except that no release shall be 
made until the expiration of thirty days 
following the date on which notice of such 
proposed release is transmitted by the Presi- 
dent to the Senate Committee on Agriculture 
and Forestry and to the House Committee 
on Agriculture, if transmitted while Congress 
is in session, or sixty days following the date 
of transmittal if transmitted while Congress 
is not in session, and then only if, between 
the date of transmittal and the expiration of 
such period there has not been passed by 
either of the two committees a resolution 
stating in substance that that committee 
does not favor such proposed release. Pro- 
vision shall be made in sale and loan agree- 
ments for the convertibility of such amount 
of the proceeds thereof (not less than 2 per 
centum) as the Secretary of Agriculture de- 
termines to be needed to carry out the pur- 
pose of this paragraph in those countries 
which are or offer reasonable potential of 
becoming dollar markets for United States 
agricultural commodities. Such sums shall 
be converted into the types and kinds of 
foreign currencies as the Secretary deems 
necessary to carry out the provisions of this 
paragraph and such sums shall be deposited 
to a special Treasury account and shall not 
be made available or expended except for 
carrying out the provisions of this paragraph. 
Notwithstanding any other provision of law, 
if sufficient foreign currencies for carrying 
out the purpose of this paragraph in such 
countries are not otherwise available, the 
Secretary of Agriculture is authorized and 
directed to enter into agreements with such 
countries for the sale of agricultural com- 
modities in such amounts as the Secretary 
of Agriculture determines to be adequate and 
for the use of the proceeds to carry out the 
purpose of this paragraph. In carrying out 
agricultural market development activities, 
nonprofit agricultural trade organizations 
shall be utilized to the maximum extent 
practicable. The purpose of this paragraph 
shall include such representation of agri- 
cultural industries as may be required during 
the course of discussions on trade programs 
relating either to individual commodities or 
groups of commodities; 

“(2) finance international educational 
and cultural exchange activities under the 
programs authorized by the Mutual Educa- 
tional and Cultural Exchange Act of 1961 
(22 U.S.C, 2451 et seq.) ; 

“(3) collect, collate, translate, abstract, 
and disseminate scientific and technological 
information and conduct research and sup- 
port scientific activities overseas including 
programs and projects of scientific cooper- 
ation between the United States and other 
countries such as coordinated research 
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against diseases common to all of mankind 
or unique to individual regions of the globe, 
and support, on request, programs of medi- 
cal and scientific research, cultural and edu- 
cational development, family planning, 
health, nutrition, and sanitation; 

“(4) acquire by purchase, lease, rental, or 
otherwise, sites and buildings and grounds 
abroad, for United States Government use 
including offices, residence quarters, com- 
munity and other facilities, and construct, 
repair, alter, and furnish such buildings and 
facilities; 

“(5) finance under the direction of the 
Librarian of Congress, in consultation with 
the National Science Foundation and other 
interested agencies, (A) programs outside 
the United States for the analysis and evalu- 
ation of foreign books, periodicals, and other 
materials to determine whether they would 
provide information of technical or scientific 
significance in the United States’ and 
whether such books, periodicals, and other 
materials are of cultural or educational sig- 
nificance; (B) the registry, indexing, bind- 
ing, reproduction, cataloging, abstracting, 
translating, and dissemination of books, 
periodicals, and related materials determined 
to have such significance; and (C) the ac- 
quisition of such books, periodicals, and 
other materials and the deposit thereof in 
libraries and research centers in the United 
States specializing in the areas to which they 
relate; 

“(c) To procure equipment, materials, fa- 
cilities, and services for the common defense 
including internal security; 1 b 

“(d) For assistance to meet emergency or 
extraordinary relief requirements other than 
requirements for food commodities: Pro- 
vided, That not more than a total amount 
equivalent to $5,000,000 may be made avail- 
able for this purpose during any fiscal year; 

“(e) For use to the maximum extent under 
the procedures established by such agency as 
the President shall designate for loans to 
United States business firms (including co- 
operatives) and branches, subsidiaries, or 
affiliates of such firms for business develop- 
ment and trade expansion in such countries, 
including loans for private home construc- 
tion, and for loans to domestic or foreign 
firms (including cooperatives) for the estab- 
lishment of facilities for aiding in the uti- 
lization, distribution, or otherwise increasing 
the consumption of, and markets for, United 
States agricultural products: Provided, how- 
ever, That no such loans shall be made for 
the manufacture of any products intended to 
be exported to the United States in com- 
petition with products produced in the 
United States and due consideration shall be 
given to the continued expansion of markets 
for United States agricultural commodities or 
the products thereof. Foreign currencies 
may be accepted in repayment of such loans; 

(t) To promote multilateral trade and 
agricultural and other economic develop- 
ment, under procedures established by the 
President, by loans or by use in any other 
manner which the President may determine 
to be in the national interest of the United 
States, particularly to assist programs of re- 
cipient countries designed to promote, 
increase, or improve food production, proc- 
essing, distribution, or marketing in food- 
deficit countries friendly to the United States, 
for which purpose the President may utilize 
to the extent practicable the services of non- 
profit voluntary agencies registered with and 
approved by the Advisory Committee on 
Voluntary Foreign Aid: Provided, That no 
such funds may be utilized to promote re- 
ligious activities; 

“(g) For the purchase of goods or services 
for other friendly countries; 

“(h) For financing, at the request of such 
country, programs, emphasizing maternal 
welfare, child health and nutrition, and 
activities, where participation is voluntary, 
related to the problems of population growth, 
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under procedures established by the Presi- 
dent through any agency of the United States, 
or through any local agency which he deter- 
mines is qualified to administer such 
activities; 

(1) For paying, to the maximum extent 
practicable, the costs outside the United 
States of carrying out the program author- 
ized in section 406 of this Act; 

“(j) For sale for dollars to United States 
citizens and nonprofit organizations for 
travel or other purposes. The United States 
dollars received from the sale of such foreign 
currencies shall be deposited to the account 
of Commodity Credit Corporation; and 

“(k) For financing the planning of na- 
tional food and nutrition programs by 
friendly countries reflecting the food and 
nutritional requirements of their citizens 
and providing a sound basis for agricultural 
and food programs: 

Provided, That 

“(1) Section 1415 of the Supplemental 
Appropriation Act, 1953, shall apply to cur- 
rencies used for the purposes specified in 
subsections (a) and (b), 

“(2) Section 1415 of the Supplemental Ap- 
propriation Act, 1953, shall apply to all for- 
eign currencies used for grants under subsec- 
tions (f) and (g), to not less than 10 per 
centum of the foreign currencies which ac- 
crue pursuant to agreements entered into on 
or before December 31, 1964, and to not less 
than 20 per centum in the aggregate of the 
foreign currencies which accrue pursuant to 
agreements entered into thereafter: Provided, 
however, That the President is authorized 
to waive such applicability of section 1415 
in any case where he determines that it 
would be inappropriate or inconsistent with 
the purposes of this title, 

“(3) No agreement or proposal to grant 
any foreign currencies (except as provided in 
subsection (c) of this section), or to use 
(except pursuant to appropriation Act) any 
principal or interest from loan repayments 
under this section shall be entered into or 
carried out until the expiration of thirty 
days following the date on which such agree- 
ment or proposal is transmitted by the Pres- 
ident to the Senate Committee on Agricul- 
ture and Forestry and to the House Com- 
mittee on Agriculture, if transmitted while 
Congress is in session, or sixty days following 
the date of transmittal if transmitted while 
Congress is not in session, and then only if, 
between the date of transmittal and the 
expiration of such period there has not been 
passed by either of the two committees a 
resolution stating in substance that that 
committee does not favor such agreement or 
proposal, 

“(4) Any loan made under the authority 
of this section shall bear interest at such 
rate as the President may determine but not 
less than the cost of funds to the United 
States Treasury, taking into consideration 
the current average market yields on out- 
standing marketable obligations of the 
United States having maturity comparable 
to the maturity of such loans, unless the 
President shall in specific instances upon 
the recommendation of the advisory com- 
mittee established under section 407 desig- 
nate a different rate: 

Provided further, That paragraphs (2), (3), 
and (4) of the foregoing proviso shall not 
apply in the case of any nation where the 
foreign currencies or credits owned by the 
United States and available for use by it in 
such nation are determined by the Secretary 
of the Treasury to be in excess of the normal 
requirements of the departments and agen- 
cies of the United States for expenditures 
in such nations for the two fiscal years fol- 
lowing the fiscal year in which such deter- 
mination is made. The amount of any such 
‘excess shall be devoted to the extent practi- 
cable and without regard to paragraph (1) of 
the foregoing proviso, to the acquisition of 
sites, buildings, and grounds under para- 
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graph (4) of subsection (b) of this section 
and to assist such nation in unde: self- 
help measures to increase its production of 
agricultural commodities and its facilities for 
storage and distribution of such commodi- 
ties. Assistance under the foregoing pro- 
vision shall be limited to self-help measures 
additional to those which would be under- 
taken without such assistance. Upon the 
determination by the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury that such an excess exists with respect 
to any nation, the President shall advise the 
Senate Committee on Agriculture and For- 
estry and the House Committee on Agricul- 
ture of such determination; and shall there- 
after report to each such Committee as often 
as may be necesary to keep such Committee 
advised as to the extent of such excess, the 
purposes for which it is used or proposed to 
be used, and the effects of such use. 

“Sec. 105. Foreign currencies received pur- 
suant to this Act shall be deposited in a 
special account to the credit of the United 
States and shall be used only pursuant to 
section 104, and any department or agency 
of the Government using any of such cur- 
rencies for a purpose for which funds have 
been appropriated shall reimburse the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation in an amount 
equivalent to the dollar value of the cur- 
rencies used. The President shall utilize for- 
eign currencies received pursuant to this 
Act in such manner as will, to the maximum 
extent possible, reduce any deficit in the 
balance of payments of the United States. 

“Sec, 106. (a) Payment by any friendly 
country for commodities purchased for dol- 
lars on credit shall be upon terms as favor- 
able to the United States as the economy 
of such country will permit. Payment for 
such commodities shall be in dollars with 
interest at such rates as the Secretary may 
determine but not less than the minimum 
rate required by section 201 of the Foreign 
Assistance Act of 1961 for loans made under 
that section. Payment may be made in 
reasonable annual amounts over periods of 
not to exceed twenty years from the date of 
the last delivery of comomdities in each cal- 
endar year under the agreement, except that 
the date for beginning such annual payment 
may be deferred for a period not later than 
two years after such date of last delivery, 
and interest shall be computed from the date 
of such last delivery. Delivery of such com- 
modities shall be made in annual install- 
ments for not more than ten years follow- 
ing the date of the sales agreement and sub- 
ject to the availability of the commodities 
at the time delivery is to be made. 

“(b) Agreements hereunder for the sale of 
agricultural commodities for dollars on credit 
terms shall include provisions to assure that 
the proceeds from the sale of the commodities 
in the recipient country are used for such 
economic development purposes as are agreed 
upon in the sales agreement, but this shall 
not preclude subsequent amendment of the 
sales agreement by mutual agreement. 

“Sec. 107, It is also the policy of the Con- 
gress to stimulate and maximize the sale of 
United States agricultural commodities for 
dollars through the private trade and to fur- 
ther the use of private enterprise to the 
maximum, thereby strengthening the de- 
velopment and expansion of foreign com- 
mercial markets for United States agricul- 
tural commodities. In furtherance of this 
policy, the Secretary of Agriculture is au- 
thorized, notwithstanding any other pro- 
vision of law, to enter into agreements with 
foreign and United States private trade for 
financing the sale of agricultural com- 
modities for export over such periods of time 
and on such credit terms as the Secretary 
determines will accomplish the objectives of 
this section. Any agreement entered into 
under this section shall provide for the de- 
velopment and execution of projects which 
will result in the establishment of facilities 
designed to improve the storage or marketing 
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of agricultural commodities, or which will 
otherwise stimulate and expand private 
economic enterprise in any friendly country. 
Any agreement entered into under this sec- 
tion shall also provide for the furnishing of 
such security as the Secretary determines 
necessary to provide reasonable and adequate 
assurance of payment. The provisions of this 
Act shall be applicable to the extent prac- 
ticable to sales under this section in the same 
manner as they are applicable to other sales 
under this Act, except that actions required 
to be taken by the President with respect to 
other sales may be taken by the Secretary 
with respect to sales under this section. In 
carrying out this Act, the authority pro- 
vided in this section for making dollars sales 
be used to the maximum extent practicable, 

“Sec. 108. The Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion may finance ocean freight charges in- 
curred pursuant to agreements entered into 
hereunder only to the extent that such 
charges are higher (than would otherwise be 
the case) by reason of a requirement that 
the commodities be transported in United 
States-flag vessels. Such agreements shall 
require the balance of such charges for trans- 
portation in United States vessels to be paid 
in dollars by the nations or organizations 
with whom such agreements are entered into, 

“Sec. 109. (a) Before entering into agree- 
ments with developing countries for the sale 
of United States agricultural commodities 
on whatever terms, the President shall con- 
sider the extent to which the recipient coun- 
try is undertaking wherever practicable self- 
help measures to increase per capita produc- 
tion and improve the means for storage and 
distribution of agricultural commodities, 
including: 

“(1) devoting land resources to the pro- 
duction of needed food rather than to the 
production of nonfood crops—especially non- 
food crops in world surplus; 

“(2) development of the agricultural 
chemical, farm machinery and equipment, 
transportation and other necessary indus- 
tries through private enterprise; 

63) and instructing farmers in 
agricultural methods and techniques; 
‘eer’ constructing adequate storage facil- 

e8; 

“(5) improving marketing and distribu- 
tion systems; 

“(6) creating a favorable environment for 
private enterprise and investment, both do- 
mestic and foreign, and utilizing available 
technical know-how; 

“(7) establishing and maintaining Gov- 
ernment policies to insure adequate incen- 
tives to producers; 

“(8) establishing and expanding institu- 
tions for adaptive agriculture research; and 

“(9) allocating for these purposes suffi- 
cient national budgetary and foreign ex- 
change resources (including those supplied 
by bilateral, multilateral and consortium aid 
programs) and local currency resources (re- 
sulting from loans or grants to recipient 
governments of the proceeds of local cur- 
rency sales). 

“(b) Notwithstanding any other provisions 
of this Act, in agreements with nations not 
engaged in armed conflict against Commu- 
nist forces or against nations with which the 
United States has no diplomatic relations, 
not less than 20 per centum of the foreign 
currencies set aside for purposes other than 
those in sections 104 (a), (b), (e), and (j) 
shall be allocated for the self-help measures 
set forth in this section. 

“(c) Each agreement entered into under 
this title shall describe the program which 
the recipient country is undertaking to im- 
prove its production, storage, and distribu- 
tion of agricultural commodities; and shall 
provide for termination of such agreement 
whenever the President finds that such pro- 
gram is not being adequately developed. 

“Src, 110. Agreements shall not be entered 
into under this title during any calendar 
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year which will call for an appropriation to 
reimburse the Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion in any amount in excess of $1,900,000,- 
000, plus any amount by which agreements 
entered into under this title in prior years 
have called or will call for appropriations to 
reimburse the Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion in amounts less than authorized for 
such prior years.” 

(C) By amending title II to read as 
follows: 

“TITLE II 


“Src, 201. The President is authorized to 
determine requirements and furnish agricul- 
tural commodities, on behalf of the people of 
the United States of America, to meet famine 
or other urgent or extraordinary relief re- 
quirements; to combat malnutrition, espe- 
cially in children; to promote economic and 
community development in friendly develop- 
ing areas; and for needy persons and non- 
profit school lunch and preschool feeding 
programs outside the United States. The 
Commodity Credit Corporation shall make 
available to the President such agricultural 
commodities determined to be available un- 
der section 401 as he may request. 

“Src. 202. The President may furnish 
commodities for the purposes set forth in 
section 201 through such friendly govern- 
ments and such agencies, private or public, 
including intergovernmental organizations 
such as the world food program and other 
multilateral organizations in such manner 
and upon such terms and conditions as he 
deems appropriate. The President shall, to 
the extent practicable, utilize non-profit 
voluntary agencies registered with, and ap- 
proved by, the Advisory Committee on Vol- 
untary Foreign Aid. Insofar as practicable, 
all commodities furnished hereunder shall 
be clearly identified by appropriate marking 
on each package or container in the language 
of the locality where they are distributed as 
being furnished by the people of the United 
States of America. The assistance to needy 
persons shall insofar as practicable be 
directed toward community and other self- 
help activities designed to alleviate the 
causes of the need for such assistance. Ex- 
cept in the case of emergency, the President 
shall take reasonable precaution to assure 
that commodities furnished hereunder will 
not displace or interfere with sales which 
might otherwise be made. 

“Sec, 203. The Commodity Credit Corpo- 
ration may, in addition to the cost of ac- 
quisition, pay with respect to commodities 
made available under this title costs for 
packaging, enrichment, preservation, and 
fortification; processing, transportation, 
handling, and other incidental costs up to 
the time of their delivery free on board 
vessels in United States ports; ocean freight 
charges from United States ports to desig- 
nated ports of entry abroad, or in the case 
of landlocked countries, transportation from 
United States ports to designated points of 
entry abroad; and charges for general aver- 
age contributions arising out of the ocean 
transport of commodities transferred pursu- 
ant thereto. 

“Sec, 204. Programs of assistance shall not 
be undertaken under this title during any 
calendar year which call for an appropria- 
tion of more than $600,000,000 to reimburse 
the Commodity Credit Corporation for all 
costs incurred in connection with such pro- 
grams (including the Corporation’s invest- 
ment in commodities made available) plus 
any amount by which programs of assist- 
ance undertaken under this title in the pre- 
ceding calendar year have called or will call 
for appropriations to reimburse the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation less than were 
authorized for such purpose during such 
preceding year. In addition to other funds 
available for such purposes under any other 
Act, funds made available under this title 
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may be used in an amount not exceeding 
$7,500,000 annually to purchase foreign cur- 
rencies accruing under title I of this Act 
in order to meet costs (except the personnel 
and administrative costs of cooperating 
sponsors, distributing agencies, and recipient 
agencies, and the costs of construction or 
maintenance of any church owned or oper- 
ated edifice or any other edifices to be used 
for sectarian purposes) designed to assure 
that commodities made available under this 
title are used to carry out effectively the 
purposes for which such commodities are 
made available or to promote community 
and other self-help activities designed to 
alleviate the causes of the need for such as- 
sistance: Provided, however, That such funds 
shall be used only to supplement and not 
substitute for funds normally available 
for such purposes from other non-United 
States Government sources. 

“Sec. 205. It is the sense of the Congress 
that the President should encourage other 
advanced nations to make increased contri- 
butions for the purpose of combating world 
hunger and malnutrition, particularly 
through the expansion of international food 
and agricultural assistance programs. Is 
further the sense of the Congress that as a 
means of achieving this objective, the United 
States should work for the expansion of the 
United Nations World food program beyond 
its present established goals.” 

(D) By changing the designation “TITLE 
INI—GENERAL PROVISIONS” to “TITLE Im” and 
by striking out sections 304, 305, 306, 307, 
and 308. 

(E) By amending title IV to read as fol- 
lows: 

“TITLE IV 


“Sec. 401. After consulting with other 
agencies of the Government affected and 
within policies laid down by the President 
for implementing this Act, and after taking 
into account productive capacity, domestic 
requirements, farm and consumer price ley- 
els, commercial exports, and adequate carry- 
over, the Secretary of Agriculture shall de- 
termine the agricultural commodities and 
quantities thereof available for disposition 
under this Act. The Secretary of Agriculture 
is also authorized to determine the nations 
with whom agreements shall be negotiated, 
and to determine the commodities and quan- 
tities thereof which may be included in the 
negotiations with each country. No com- 
modity shall be available for disposition 
under this Act if such disposition would re- 
duce the domestic supply of such commodity 
below that needed to meet domestic require- 
ments, adequate carryover, and anticipated 
exports for dollars as determined by the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture at the time of exporta- 
tion of such commodity. 

“Sec. 402. The term ‘agricultural commod- 
ity’ as used in this Act shall include any ag- 
ricultural commodity produced in the 
United States or products thereof produced 
in the United States. Subject to the avail- 
ability of appropriations therefor, any 
domestically produced fishery product may 
be made available under this Act. 

“Sec. 403. There are hereby authorized to 
be appropriated such sums as may be neces- 
sary to carry out this Act including such 
amounts as may be required to make pay- 
ments to the Commodity Credit Corporation, 
to the extent the Commodity Credit Corpo- 
ration is not reimbursed under sections 
104(j) and 105, for its actual costs incurred 
or to be incurred. In presenting his budget, 
the President shall classify expenditures un- 
der this Act as expenditures for interna- 
tional affairs and finance rather than for 
agriculture and agricultural resources. 

“Sec, 404. The programs of assistance un- 
dertaken pursuant to this Act shall be di- 
rected toward the attainment of the humani- 
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tarian objectives and national interest of the 
United States. 

“Sec. 405. The authority and funds pro- 
vided by this Act shall be utilized in a man- 
ner that will assist friendly countries that 
are determined to help themselves toward a 
greater degree of self-reliance in providing 
enough food to meet the needs of their peo- 
ple and in resolving their problems relative 
to population growth. 

“Sec, 406. (a) In order to further assist 
friendly developing countries to become self- 
sufficient in food production, the Secretary of 
Agriculture is authorized, notwithstanding 
any other provision of law— 

“(1) To establish and administer through 
existing agencies of the Department of Agri- 
culture a program of farmer-to-farmer as- 
sistance between the United States and such 
countries to help farmers in such countries 
in the practical aspects of increasing food 
production and distribution and improving 
the effectiveness of their farming operations; 

“(2) To enter into contracts or other co- 
Operative agreements with, or make grants to, 
land-grant colleges and universities and other 
institutions of higher learning in the United 
States to recruit persons who by reason of 
training, education, or practical experience 
are knowledgeable in the practical arts and 
sciences of agriculture and home economics, 
and to train such persons in the practical 
techniques of transmitting to farmers in such 
countries improved practices in agriculture, 
and to participate in carrying out the pro- 
gram in such countries including, where de- 
sirable, additional courses for training or 
retraining in such countries; 

“(3) To consult and cooperate with private 
non-profit farm organizations in the ex- 
change of farm youth and farm leaders with 
developing countries and in the training of 
farmers of such developing countries within 
the United States or abroad; 

“(4) To conduct research in tropical and 
subtropical agriculture for the improvement 
and development of tropical and subtropical 
food products for dissemination and cultiva- 
tion in friendly countries; 

(5) To coordinate the program authorized 
in this section with the activities of the Peace 
Corps, the Agency for International Develop- 
ment, and other agencies of the United States 
and to assign, upon agreement with such 
agencies, such persons to work with and 
under the administration of such agencies: 
Provided, That nothing in this section shall 
be construed to infringe upon the powers or 
functions of the Secretary of State; 

“(6) To establish by such rules and regu- 
lations as he deems necessary the conditions 
for eligibility and retention in and dismissal 
from the program established in this section, 
together with the terms, length and nature 
of service, compensation, employee status, 
oaths of office, and security clearances, and 
such persons shall be entitled to the benefits 
and subject to the responsibilities applicable 
to persons serving in the Peace Corps pur- 
suant to the provisions of section 612, volume 
75 an the Statutes at Large, as amended; 
an 

“(7) To the maximum extent practicable, 
to pay the costs of such program through the 
use of foreign currencies accruing from the 
sale of agricultural commodities under this 
Act, as provided in section 104(i). 

“(b) There are hereby authorized to be 
appropriated not to exceed $33,000,000 during 
any fiscal year for the purpose of carrying out 
the provisions of this section. 

“Sec. 407. There is hereby established an 
advisory committee composed of the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture, the Director of the Bu- 
reau of the Budget, the Administrator of the 
Agency for International Development, the 
chairman, the vice chairman and the two 
ranking minority members of the House 
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Committee of Agriculture, and the chairman, 
the next ranking majority member and the 
two ranking minority members of the Sen- 
ate Committee on Agriculture and Forestry, 
The advisory committee shall survey the gen- 
eral policies relating to the administration of 
the Act, including the manner of implement- 
ing the self-help provisions, the uses to be 
made of foreign currencies which accrue in 
connection with sales for foreign currencies 
under title I, the amount of currencies to be 
reserved in sales agreements for loans to pri- 
vate industry under section 104(e), rates of 
exchange, interest rates, and the terms under 
which dollar credit sales are made, and shall 
advise the President with respect thereto. 

“Sec. 408. The President shall make a re- 
port to Congress not later than April 1 each 
year with respect to the activities carried out 
under this Act during the preceding calen- 
dar year. Such report shall describe the 
progress of each country with which agree- 
ments are in effect under title I in carrying 
out its program to improve its production, 
storage, and distribution of agricultural 
commodities. 

“Sec. 409. No agreements to finance sales 
under title I and no programs of assistance 
under title II shall be entered into after De- 
cember 31, 1968. 

“Sec. 410. The provisions of section 620(e) 
of the Foreign Assistance Act of 1961, as 
amended (referring to nationalization, ex- 
propriation, and related governmental Acts 
affecting property owned by United States 
citizens), shall be applicable to assistance 
provided under title I of this Act.” 

Sec. 3. (a) Section 9 of the Act of Sep- 
tember 6, 1958 (7 U.S.C. 1413b), is amended, 
effective January 1, 1967, by deleting the 
symbol “(1)”, by changing the semicolon to 
a period and by striking out all of the lan- 
guage in the section after the semicolon. 

(b) Section 709 of the Food and Agricul- 
ture Act of 1965 (7 U.S.C, 1446a-1) is 
amended, effective January 1, 1967, by strik- 
ing out “foreign distribution”. 

(c) Section 416 of the Agricultural Act of 
1949, as amended (7 U.S.C. 1431), is amended, 
effective January 1, 1967, by striking out the 
following: “and (4) to donate any such food 
commodities in excess of anticipated dis- 
position under (1), (2), and (3) above to 
nonprofit voluntary agencies registered with 
the Committee on Voluntary Foreign Aid of 
the Foreign Operations Administration or 
other appropriate department or agency of 
the Federal Government and intergovern- 
mental organizations for use in the assist- 
ance of needy persons and in nonprofit school 
lunch programs outside the United States”; 
“and (4) above”; “, in the case of com- 
modities made available for use within the 
United States, or their delivery free alongside 
ship or free on board export carrier at point 
of export, in the case of commodities made 
available for outside the United States”; and 
“The assistance to needy persons provided in 
(4) above shall, insofar as practicable be 
directed toward community and other self- 
help activities designed to alleviate the causes 
of the need for such assistance.” 

(d) Section 8 of Public Law 85-931 (72 
Stat. 1792) is amended by inserting a period 
in lieu of the colon after the word “Act” and 
striking out the proviso and by inserting be- 
fore the comma following the words “surplus 
supply” the words “in the same manner as 
any other agricultural commodity or product 
is made available”. 

(e) Section 407 of the Agriculture Act of 
1949, as amended, is amended by striking 
the period at the end of the third sentence 
thereof and adding the following: “: Pro- 
vided, That whenever the Secretary of Agri- 
culture determines that the carryover at the 
end of any marketing year of a price sup- 
ported agricultural commodity for which a 
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voluntary adjustment program is in effect 
will be less than 25 per centum (35 per 
centum in the case of wheat) of the esti- 
mated export and domestic consumption of 
such commodity during such marketing year, 
the Commodity Credit Corporation shall not 
sell any of its stocks of such commodity dur- 
ing such year for unrestricted use at less 
than 120 per centum of the current price 
support loan plus reasonable carrying 
charges.” 

Src. 4. The amendments made by this Act 
shall take effect as of January 1, 1967. 


ADJOURNMENT TO MONDAY 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, in ac- 
cordance with the previous order, I move 
that the Senate stand in adjournment 
until 12 o’clock noon on Monday next. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 7 
o’clock and 10 minutes p.m.) the Senate 
adjourned until Monday, August 29, 1966, 
at 12 o’clock meridian. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Fripay, Aucust 26, 1966 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 
The Chaplain, Rev. Edward G. Latch, 
D.D., offered the following prayer: 


The earth is the Lord’s, and the fulness 
thereof; the world, and they that dwell 
therein.—Psalm 24: 1. 

O God, our Father, our help in ages 
past, our hope for years to come— 
strengthen Thou our faith in Thee. May 
Thy spirit become increasingly a power 
in our hearts, cleansing us, comforting 
us, controlling us, and keeping us calm 
amid troubled days and difficult experi- 
ences. Make us ever mindful of Thy 
presence and may we be assured now and 
always that this is Thy world and that 
Thy law will prevail. 


“This is my Father’s world 

O let me ne’er forget 

That though the wrong seems oft so 

strong, 

God is the Ruler yet. 

This is my Father’s world, 
Why should my heart be sad? 

The Lord is King: let the heavens ring! 
God reigns: let the earth be glad!” 


Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


The Journal of the proceedings of yes- 
terday was read and approved. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate by Mr. 
Arrington, one of its clerks, announced 
that the Senate had passed without 
amendment bills of the House of the 
following titles: 


H.R. 1483. An act for the relief of the 
John V. Boland Construction Co.; 

H.R. 1822. An act for the relief of Won 
Loy Jung; 

H.R. 2653. An act to provide that the U.S. 
District Court for the District of Connecti- 
cut shall also be held at New London, Conn.; 
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H.R. 3233. An act for the relief of Eman- 
uel G, Topakas; 

H.R.3999. An act to provide the same 
life tenure and retirement rights for judges 
hereafter appointed to the U.S. District Court 
for the District of Puerto Rico as the judges 
of all other U.S. district courts now have; 

H.R. 5552. An act for the relief of David 
B. Glidden; 

H.R. 7354. An act for the relief of Norman 
Morris Rains; 

H.R, 11940, An act for the relief of Fred 
M. Osteen; 

H.R. 12315. An act for the relief of An- 
thony A. Calloway; and 

H.R. 12884. An act for the relief of John 
R. Sylvia. 


The message also announced that the 
Senate agrees to the amendments of the 
House to bills of the Senate of the fol- 
lowing titles: 

S. 489. An act to authorize the establish- 
ment of the San Juan Island National His- 
torical Park in the State of Washington, and 


for other purposes; 

S. 490. An act to authorize the Secretary of 
the Interior to construct, operate, and main- 
tain the Manson unit, Chelan division, Chief 
Joseph Dam project, Washington, and for 
other purposes; and 

S. 902. An act to provide that the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture shall conduct the soil 
survey program of the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture so as to make available soil 
surveys needed by States and other public 
agencies, including community develop- 
ment districts, for guidance in community 
planning and resource development, and for 
other purposes. 


The message also announced that the 
Senate agrees to the report of the com- 
mittee of conference on the disagreeing 
votes of the two Houses on the amend- 
ments of the House to the bill (S. 3034) 
entitled “An act to authorize the Secre- 
tary of the Interior to engage in feasibil- 
ity investigations of certain water re- 
source development proposals.” 

The message also announced that the 
Senate insists upon its amendments to 
the bill (H.R. 4665) entitled “An act re- 
lating to the income tax treatment of 
exploration expenditures in the case of 
mining,” disagreed to by the House; 
agrees to the conference asked by the 
House on the disagreeing votes of the two 
Houses thereon, and appoints Mr. Lone 
of Louisiana, Mr. SMaTHERS, Mr. ANDER- 
son, Mr. WILLTAs of Delaware, and Mr. 
Carson to be the conferees on the part 
of the Senate. 

The message also announced that the 
Senate had passed a bill of the following 
title, in which the concurrence of the 
House is requested: 

S. 3488. An act to grant the consent of 
Congress for the States of Virginia and Mary- 
land and the District of Columbia to amend 
the Washington Metropolitan Area Transit 
Regulation Compact to establish an organi- 
zation empowered to provide transit facili- 
ties in the National Capital Region and for 
other purposes and to enact said amend- 
ment for the District of Columbia. 


The message also announced that the 
Presiding Officer of the Senate, pursuant 
to Public Law 115, 78th Congress, en- 
titled “An act to provide for the disposal 
of certain records of the U.S. Govern- 
ment,” appointed Mr. Monroney and 
Mr. Cartson members of the Joint Select 
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Committee on the part of the Senate for 
the Disposition of Executive Papers re- 
ferred to in the report of the Archivist 
of the United States numbered 67.3. 


PURCHASING AUTHORITY—FED- 
ERAL NATIONAL MORTGAGE AS- 
SOCIATION 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, I call up 
the conference report on the bill (S. 
3688) to stimulate the flow of mortgage 
credit for Federal Housing Administra- 
tion and Veterans’ Administration as- 
sisted residential construction, and ask 
unanimous consent that the statement 
of the managers on the part of the House 
be read in lieu of the report. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Texas? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the statement. 

The conference report and statement 
are as follows: 


CONFERENCE Report (H. REPT. No. 1868) 


The committee of conference on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendment of the House to the bill (S. 
3688) to stimulate the flow of mortgage 
credit for Federal Housing Administration 
and Veterans’ Administration assisted res- 
idential construction, having met, after full 
and free conference, have agreed to recom- 
mend and do recommend to their respec- 
tive Houses as follows: 

That the Senate recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendment of the House and 
agree to the same with an amendment as 
follows: In lieu of the matter proposed to 
be inserted by the House amendment in- 
sert the following: 

“That section 304(b) of the National 
Housing Act is amended by striking out ‘ten 
times the sum’ and inserting in lieu thereof 
‘fifteen times the sum,’ 

“Sec. 2, (a) The second sentence of sec- 
tion 303(d) of the National Housing Act is 
amended by striking out ‘$115,000,000’ and 
inserting in lieu thereof ‘$225,000,000’. 

“(b) The second sentence of section 303 
(e) of such Act is amended by striking out 
*$115,000,000’ and inserting in lieu thereof 
*$225,000,000’. 

“Sec. 3. Section 305(g) of the National 
Housing Act is amended to read as fol- 
lows: 

“*(g) With a view to further carrying 
out the purposes set forth in section 301 
(b), and notwithstanding any other pro- 
vision of this Act, the Association is author- 
ized to make commitments to purchase and 
to purchase, service, or sell any mortgages 
which are insured under title II of this 
Act or guaranteed under chapter 37 of title 
38, United States Code, if the original princi- 
pal obligation of any such mortgage does 
not exceed $15,000: Provided, That the As- 
sociation is authorized to increase the fore- 
going amount for single family dwellings to 
not more than $17,500 ($22,500 in Alaska, 
Guam, or Hawaii) in any geographical area 
where the Secretary finds that cost levels so 
require. The total amount of such pur- 
chases and commitments made after August 
1, 1966, shall not exceed $1,000,000,000 out- 
standing at any one time, and no such 
commitment shall be made unless the ap- 
plicant therefor certifies that construction 
of the housing to be covered by the mort- 
gage has not commenced. For the purposes 
of this subsection, $500,000,000 of the author- 
ity hereinabove provided shall be transferred 
from the amount of outstanding authority 
specified in subsection (c), and the amount 
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of outstanding authority so specified shall be 
reduced by the amount so transferred.’” 
And the House agree to the same. 
WRIGHT PATMAN, 
ABRAHAM J. MULTER, 
WILLIAM A. BARRETT, 
LEONOR K, SULLIVAN, 
HENRY S. REUSS, 
THOMAS L. ASHLEY, 
WILLIAM B. WIDNALL, 
PAUL A, FINO, 
FLORENCE P. DWYER, 
Managers on the Part of the House. 


JOHN SPARKMAN, 

PAuL DOUGLAS, 

WILLIAM E. PROXMIRE, 

HARRISON WILLIAMS, 

EDMUND S. MUSKIE, 

EDWARD LONG, 

Tom MCINTYRE, 

JOHN G. TOWER, 

WALLACE BENNETT, 

BOURKE HICKENLOOPER, 
Managers on the Part of the Senate. 


STATEMENT 

The managers on the part of the House 
at the conference on the disagreeing votes 
of the two Houses on the amendment of the 
House to the bill (S. 3688) to stimulate the 
flow of mortgage credit for Federal Housing 
Administration and Veterans’ Administra- 
tion assisted residential construction, sub- 
mit the following statement in explanation 
of the effect of the actiop agreed upon by 
the conferees and recommended in the ac- 
companying conference report: 

The House struck out all of the Senate 
bill after the enacting clause and inserted 
& substitute amendment. The committee of 
conference has agreed to a substitute for 
both the Senate bhl and the House amend- 
ment. Except for technical, clarifying, and 
conforming changes, the following state- 
ment explains the difference between the 
House amendment and the substitute agreed 
to in conference. 

The Senate bill amended section 305(g) 
of the National Housing Act to authorize 
FNMA, in the performance of its special as- 
sistance functions, to purchase $1,000,000,- 
000 of FHA and VA mortgages with principal 
obligations not exceeding $15,000; except 
that such amount could be increased to 
$17,500 ($22,500 in Alaska, Guam, or Ha- 
wail) in high-cost areas as determined by 
the Secretary of Housing and Urban Devel- 
opment. For this purpose $500,000,000 would 
be transferred from the existing FNMA spe- 
cial assistance authority, and 8500, 000,000 
of new authority would be provided. Use 
of these funds would be limited to the pur- 
chase of mortgages on new construction 
hereafter commenced. The House amend- 
ment included no comparable provision. 
The conference substitute contains the Sen- 
ate provision. 

While loans are purchased by FNMA at 
discounts under its regular secondary mar- 
ket, the conferees are strongly opposed to 
such discounts in the use of FNMA special 
assistance funds. The conferees therefore 
expect that the $1 billion of special assist- 
ance funds provided in the conference sub- 
stitute be made available at par so that 
homebuilders will be encouraged to translate 
these new loan funds into new housing 
starts immediately. 

INCREASED CEILING ON MORTGAGES PURCHASED 
IN SECONDARY MARKET OPERATIONS 

With the very large addition to FNMA’s 
mortgage purchase authority provided by the 
conference substitute, the conferees insist 
‘and expect that the FNMA Board revise the 
$15,000 mortgage ceiling which was applied 
earlier this year for FNMA because of its 
concern over its dwindling mortgage pur- 
chase resources. That concern should be 
completely dispelled by the abundant funds 
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provided in the conference substitute. The 
$15,000 ceiling is discriminatory 
higher cost areas and larger families. The 
conferees would like to see the $15,000 ceil- 
ing completely abolished—within the limits 
of FHA insurance or VA guarantees—but in 
any event we expect FNMA, if it insists on 
some ceiling, to revise the maximum sub- 
stantially upward on both old and new 
homes. 
DEPARTMENT REPORT ON MORTGAGE DISCOUNTS 
The conferees were unanimous in their 

deep concern over the practice of discount- 
ing FHA insurance and VA guaranteed home 
loans. In fact, the objectionable point sys- 
tem has now even reached conventional 
mortgages on which there is no interest rate 
ceiling except those set by State usury laws. 
The Congress on two previous occasions has 
written legislation to eliminate or control 
these discounts but both such provisions 
have been repealed. In view of the fact 
that discounts presently appear to be the 
worst in our history it is urgent that the 
Department of Housing and Urban Develop- 
ment make a study of this practice and 
promptly report to the Congress with recom- 
mendations for the control or elimination of 
discounts. The conferees expect this report 
to be made to the committees on Banking 
and Currency in both the House and the 
Senate by the beginning of the 90th Con- 
gress so that action may be taken. 

WRIGHT PATMAN, 

ABRAHAM J, MULTER, 

WILLIAM A. BARRETT, 

LEONOR K. SULLIVAN, 

HENRY 8. REUSS, 

THOMAS L. ASHLEY, 

B. WIDNALL, 
PAUL A. FINO, 
FLORENCE P, DWYER, 
Managers on the Part of the House. 


The SPEAKER. The gentleman from 
Texas is recognized for 1 hour. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. PATMAN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, it is my 
understanding that this conference re- 
port is brought back to the House unani- 
mously 


Mr. PATMAN. Les, sir; that is cor- 
rect. The conferees for the other body, 
as well as our own conferees, all signed 
the conference report. 

Mr.GROSS. Ithank the gentleman. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
my remarks and to include therein state- 
ments, including a letter to the President 
of the United States, his reply, and my 
reply, as well as other extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, in re- 
cent days there has been much discus- 
sion about legislation to end the interest 
rate war which is plaguing the American 
economy. 

Unfortunately, many of these state- 
ments have added confusion to the dis- 
cussion of high interest rates. 

In an effort to clarify the situation I 
wrote the President on Thursday, 
August 25. I place a copy of this letter 
in the Recor along with the President's 
answer to me. Today, I have again 
written the President outlining the criti- 
cal need for passage of H.R. 14026 which 
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would set a 444-percent ceiling on cer- 
tificates of deposit under $100,000. Mr. 
Speaker, I believe this correspondence 
will speak for itself on this issue. 


Aucust 25, 1966. 
THE PRESIDENT, 
The White House, 
Washington, D.C. 

My DEAR MR. PRESIDENT: Your press con- 
ference statements of Wednesday have in- 
advertently heightened the confusion over 
the interest rate issue. 

At one point, Mr. President, you stated 
that: “The Senate Banking Committee now 
has a bill that will direct and give authority 
to certain Federal agencies to set ceilings on 
certain monetary matters. We strongly fa- 
vor that bill.” 

Later, the transcript of the press confer- 
ence attributes this further statement to 
you: 

“We have no authority to say that this 
celling should be 4 per cent, or 5 per cent, 
or 6 per cent. There is legislation pending 
that would have some effect upon it. 

“If Congress saw fit to give the Adminis- 
tration legislation in this field, why we 
would, of course, carefully review it and try 
to carry out the terms of the law.” 

Of course, many interpret your second 
statement as indicating that you have no 
objection to H.R, 14026 which, as you know, 
sets a 4½ per cent ceiling on certificates of 
deposit of under $100,000. This bill has 
passed the House Banking and Currency 
Committee on a 19 to 9 vote, and is now 
pending for Floor action. 

Mr, President, I know that you are aware 
of my strong feelings that the Congress 
should set a concrete ceiling on these inter- 
est rates. The Senate bill, to which you 
refer, does nothing in this respect, It only 
continues to leave the matter in the hands 
of the Federal Reserve Board—the agency 
which created our current monetary mess by 
raising interest rates last December. 

If I interpret your press conference state- 
ments correctly, you are somewhat concerned 
by the fact that the Federal Reserve has not 
controlled interest rates and protected the 
public in the area of monetary affairs. You 
indicate that you feel the Administration has 
no authority in this area and that the law 
leaves the issue entirely to the Federal 
Reserve. 

Mr. President, I must respectfully disagree 
with your interpretation of the law. The 
statement that the Federal Reserve is “an 
independent board” simply is not supported 
by the facts. No such independence has been 
granted to the Federal Reserve by Congress 
or by any administrative order. 

The Full Employment Act of 1946 plainly 
provides for coordination of monetary af- 
fairs under the President. This gives you 
full authority to demand that this coordina- 
tion be carried out in the public interest. 

Even more significant is the Federal Re- 
serve Act itself, Section 10, Paragraph 6 (12 
U.S.C. 246) which provides that “wherever 
any power vested by this Act in the Board of 
Governors of the Federal Reserve System or 
the Federal Reserve Agent appears to con- 
flict with the powers of the Secretary of the 
Treasury, such powers shall be exercised sub- 
ject to the supervision and control of the 
Secretary.” 

In recent weeks, Mr. President, many of us 
in Congress have seriously questioned 
whether Secretary Fowler was following this 
statute. 

In light of your past position on monetary 
policy, your reference to “independence” of 
the Federal Reserve is very puzzling to me. 
As you know, President Eisenhower was the 
only Chief Executive to so credit the Federal 
Reserve with this so-called independence 
from the United States Government. I 
would be most interested to know the rea- 
soning behind your statement on “inde- 
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pendence” and whether or not this repre- 
sents a basic change in your thinking on this 
issue. 

Regardless of one’s opinions about the 
over-all merits of the Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem, I think it is obvious that the Federal 
Reserve Board has made extremely grievous 
errors and fantastic miscalculatlons on 
monetary policy over the past eight months, 
It appears that the Board is completely un- 
able to extricate itself from the tangle which 
it created by the December interest rate in- 
crease. It is a fact that it has done nothing 
significant to reverse the trend of the past 
eight months. 

That is why, Mr, President, I question 
most seriously the so-called “CD Bill” now 
pending before the Senate Banking and Cur- 
rency Committee. This bill obviously does 
nothing but give more discretion to the Fed- 
eral Reserve—the agency that created and 
perpetuated high interest rates. Insofar as 
bringing down interest rates, this bill is 
meaningless and I am convinced that the 
American people will so regard it should it 
become law. 

As I have written Secretary Fowler, I plan 
to push for passage of H.R, 14026 which 
places a 4% per cent ceiling on consumer 
certificates of deposit. This bill will put the 
Congress on record in favor of lower and 
lower interest rates. It will be the first con- 
crete step to reverse the upward trend of 
these rates. The Democrats in the House are 
extremely anxious to get on record for lower 
interest rates and this bill gives them that 
opportunity. 

Judging from my mail and from conversa- 
tions with other Members, I know that the 
American people are deeply aroused by what 
they regard as interest rate gouging by the 
banks and the Federal Reserve System. It 
has been years since I received more mail on 
any subject. Needless to say, Mr. President, 
they are looking to the Democrats in power 
to do something about it. 

Your long and consistent stand for low 
interest rates is well-known. You are well 
aware of the consequences of high interest 
and tight money policies on the economy 
and the average citizen. 

The Democratic Party, of course, has al- 
ways had a proud record in favor of low 
interest rates and even during the difficult 
period of World War II, President Roosevelt 
succeeded in keeping the rate on long term 
Government bonds at 2½ per cent. At that 
time, the Federal Government was paying 
only three-eighths of 1 per cent on short 
term issues. This meant that the Govern- 
ment was paying only $937.50 in interest on 
each $1 million it borrowed for three months, 
Today, a $1 million 90-day issue costs the 
Government about $12,500 in interest, or 
more than twelve times as much as the 
World War II rates. During World War II, 
President Roosevelt succeeded in keeping all 
interest rates at low and reasonable levels. 

Our Democratic Party Platforms of 1960 
and 1964, which you helped influence and 
write, promised the American people that 
we will keep down interest rates. I am en- 
closing copies of these platform statements, 
which I believe, are basic documents in the 
Democratic Party’s heritage as the party of 
the people and low interest rates. 

In these times, I can well appreciate that 
your energies and concern must be spread 
across many fronts. Unfortunately, your 
lieutenants in the area of monetary policy— 
that is, the Secretary of Treasury and his 
aides—are taking a very weak, namby-pamby 
attitude about high interest rates. Quite 
frankly, they are not representing the Presi- 
dent Johnson that I know. In my opinion, 
they are hurting your reputation badly in 
this area. 

Mr. President, the situation has reached 
the point where you must take a personal 
hand. With your leadership, we can re- 
verse this disastrous trend of high interest 
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rates and tight money. I pledge you my 
fullest support if you propose legislation to 
bring down interest rates. We will work 
night and day to get it through the 
Congress. 
Sincerely yours, 
WRIGHT PATMAN, 
Chairman. 


THE WHITE HOUSE, 
Washington, D. O., August 26, 1966. 
Hon, WRIGHT PATMAN, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN: Thank you for your 
letter of August 25 and I want to assure you 
that this Administration is p the 
same objectives that you have mentioned. 
Throughout our careers you and I have at- 
tempted to protect the American home buy- 
er, borrower, and saver from the results of 
excessive competition for funds in the finan- 
cial community. 

This is consistent with the policy of mod- 
eration and restraint that I have urged on 
business and labor. ? 

As I read your position, I am struck by the 
fact that H.R. 14026 and S. 3687, which is 
supported by the Administration, the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board, Federal Deposit Insur- 
ance Corporation, and the Federal Home 
Loan Bank Board, are both identical in their 
objectives. They both seek to curb exces- 
sive competition for consumer type certi- 
ficates of deposit issued by commercial 
banks; they both give the Federal Home Loan 
Bank Board the stand-by authority to con- 
trol the rates that savings and loan associa- 
tions can pay; they both extend the author- 
ity of the Federal Reserve Board to buy the 
obligations of government agencies; and they 
both give the Federal Reserve Board addi- 
tional authority to control an unsound 
growth of certificates of deposit. 

As I see it, the only difference in the two 
bills lies in the area of how the maximum 
rate of interest and the size of the deposit 
will be determined. 

You believe that the Congress should es- 
tablish the maximum rate of 4% percent. 
The Administration has suggested that flex- 
ible authority be granted to the FDIC and 
the Federal Reserve Board to establish max- 
imum rates on different categories of deposit. 
We think that flexible authority to vary the 
maximum rates is important. There may 
well be times when a 41⁄4 percent rate is too 
high. We also think it is important that 
this flexible authority be used in a timely 
fashion. We should have the ability to ad- 
just these rates quickly—down as well as 
up—as changing conditions may require. As 
long as I am President I can assure you that 
I will strive to achieve a balance in the 
economy that will make lower rates possible. 

This seems like a very small area of dis- 
agreement when we are trying for the same 
goals. 

I do want to thank you and the other 
Members of your Committee for the prompt 
attention you gave to our request for addi- 
tional authority for the Federal National 
Mortgage Association to support the housing 
market. We look at the FNMA bill and the 
interest rate bill as a package designed to 
protect the American home buyer, the Amer- 
ican borrower, and the American saver from 
unwise and unsound competitive practices. 

Sincerely, 
LYNDON B. JOHNSON. 


AuGusT 26, 1966. 
THE PRESDENT, 
The White House, 
Washington, D.C. 

My Dran MR. PRESIDENT: I deeply appreciate 
your quick reply to my letter on the urgent 
matter of our national monetary crisis. 

Mr. President, once again I must 
fully say to you that I feel that the top 
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officials at the Treasury Department are 
badly misleading you about the true nature 
of the interest rate legislation now pending 
before the Congress. I wish sincerely that 
the differences between the Senate bill and 
H.R. 14026 were as small as your letter de- 
scribes them. However, in good conscience, 
I must state frankly that the Senate bill, by 
leaving the discretion on interest to the Fed- 
eral Reserve, completely dodges the issue and 
does nothing to bring down the high inter- 
est costs that are burdening the American 
citizen today. 

Mr. President, I have been appalled by the 
misleading nature of the Treasury Depart- 
ment’s comments on these pending bills. As 
you know, I was forced to write Secretary of 
the Treasury Fowler asking that highly mis- 
leading statements uttered by the Under 
Secretary of the Treasury be corrected in 
the transcript of the hearing before the Sen- 
ate Banking and Currency Committee. 
These errors were admitted by the Treasury 
and the corrections made, but I still remain 
amazed that a witness from the Treasury 
was so badly mis-informed about this legis- 
lation. 

Now, I feel that they have misled you. 
Your letter states: 

“We think that flexible authority to vary 
the maximum rates is important. There 
may well be times when a 4% percent rate 
is too high. We also think it is important 
that this flexible authority be used in a 
timely fashion. We should have the ability 
to adjust these rates quickly—down as well 
as up—as changing conditions may require.” 

The nineteen Democrats on the House 

and Currency Committee, who voted 
for H.R. 14026, agree that there should be 
flexible authority and it is regrettable that 
the Treasury Department has indicated oth- 
erwise. H.R. 14026 sets a temporary 4%½ per 
cent ceiling on certificates of deposit under 
$100,000. But, this bill clearly gives the 
President of the United States authority 
to raise this ceiling at any time on request of 
the Federal Reserve Board. I also want to 
point out that H.R. 14026 leaves the Federal 
Reserve with full authority and flexibility to 
lower interest rates at any time. 

H.R, 14026 gives additional authority on 
interest rates to the President. S. 3687 gives 
more authority to the Federal Reserve Board 
and leaves the Administration’s hands tied 
on the interest rate issue. If there is to be 
flexible authority on interest rates, this au- 
thority should rest with the elected officials 
of the Administration and not with the so- 
called “independent” Federal Reserve Board. 

H.R. 14026 plainly puts the Congress on 
record for lower and lower interest rates. 
The bill says that the Congress is no longer 
willing to leave the issue of interest rates 
solely to the discretion of the Federal Reserve 
Board—the agency that created the interest 
rate war last December. As you know, Mr. 
President, the Federal Reserve has done noth- 
thing for eight long months while interest 
rates have risen to historic highs and while 
such industries as homebuilding have all but 
been crushed. I could never be a party toa 
bill that gives this agency more discretion 
to keep on gouging the American public on 
interest rates. 

Again, let me say that H.R. 14026 sets a 
temporary 414% ceiling on consumer cer- 
tificates of deposit and gives the President 
flexible authority to change this ceiling at 
any time. 

As your letter states, we have fought to- 
gether against high interest rates to protect 
the American public. I am convinced that 
the philosophy of low interest rates is firmly 
ingrained in you. And I have no doubt about 
your sincere desires to correct our current 
monetary crisis. That is the reason, Mr. 
President, that I so regret that the Secretary 
of the Treasury and his aides have taken such 
a weak attitude and have failed so miserably 
to protect the public interest in this area. 
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With your proud record on interest rates, 
you deserve a much better break than these 
people have given you. 

This issue, Mr. President, goes beyond the 
specifics of H.R. 14026 vs. S. 3687, and raises 
the basic fundamental question of whether 
or not this Administration and the Demo- 
cratic Congress are for high or low interest 
rates, and whether or not this Administra- 
tion and the Democratic Congress are in 
favor of making the Federal Reserve Board 
responsive to all the American people and 
not to a select few. 

Mr. President, I am not alone in the posi- 
tion I have taken in this matter. Many 
Members of Congress share my views on this 
subject. In addition many outside groups 
have arrived at the same conclusion includ- 
ing, among others, the AFL-CIO, the Na- 
tional Association of Home Builders, the Na- 
tional Farmers Union, the National Rural 
Electric Cooperative Association, and many 
others. 

We have spent too many years in serving 
the American people, and assisting in creat- 
ing an environment whereby every American 
can lead a decent life and have available to 
him unlimited opportunity to allow at this 
point a monetary situation to develop which 
will undo much of what has been accom- 
plished and will be accomplished under your 
Great Society program. 

Sincerely yours, 
WRIGHT PATMAN, 
Chairman, 


Mr. Speaker, the precise language in 
H.R. 14026 concerning this matter of 
flexibility is contained in section 1 of 
the bill. This language reads as follows: 

SECTION 1. (a) Prior to August 1, 1967, no 
insured bank may pay or agree to pay in- 
terest on any time deposit in the amount of 
$100,000 or more at a rate in excess of 514 
percent per annum, or such other rate as 
may be established, with the approval of the 
President, by the Board of Governors of the 
Federal Reserve System in the case of mem- 
ber banks or the Federal Deposit Insurance 
Corporation in the case of nonmember in- 
sured banks. 

Sec. 1(b)—Prior to August 1, 1967, no in- 
sured bank may pay or agree to pay a rate of 
interest in excess of 444 per centum, per an- 
num, or such rate as may be established with 
the approval of the President, by the Board of 
Governors of the Federal Reserve System in 
the case of State member banks, or the Fed- 
eral Deposit Insurance Corporation in the 
case of nonmember insured banks, on any 
time deposit in any amount less than $100,- 
000 originally made in such banks— 

(1) after the date of enactment of this Act 
and prior to August 1, 1967. 


This language assures and insures 
complete flexibility. Time deposit rates 
could be lowered below those set forth in 
this section by the Federal Reserve 
Board at any time. And the Federal 
Reserve Board could, with the approval 
of the President, if he were convinced 
that such action was in the public in- 
terest, allow such ceiling rates to be 
raised. 

Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
I make the point of order that a quorum 
is not present. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will count. 

Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to withdraw 
my request. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman with- 
draws his request. 

There was no objection. 

Mr, PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, the con- 
ference report now before the House will 
provide additional funds through ur- 
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gently needed legislation which is de- 
signed to relieve the critical shortage of 
home mortgage financing, which is cre- 
ating depression in the homebuilding 
industry. In July, the annual rate of 
housing starts dropped 16 percent from 
the month before, and was the second 
lowest month in 20 years. This sharp 
drop from an annual rate of 1.7 million 
late last year to only a little over 1 mil- 
lion in July is having a devasting effect 
not only on the homebuilding industry 
but also on the many other industries 
which produce products that go into 
housing. 

Experience in past years has shown 
that the drop in residential construction 
can undermine the entire economy. 
Moreover, it works an obvious hardship 
on the home-buying public, and it is 
blocking our efforts to improve housing 
conditions. 

Mr. Speaker, I am not going to make 
all the statements that I would like to 
make on this—I am going to insert them 
in the Recorp—but I do expect to com- 
ment briefly, I hope, of course, on some 
points that I believe are worthy of con- 
sideration at this particular time. This 
concerns itself with the matter of inter- 
est rates. 

Of course, the current interest rate 
rise is the cause of most of our troubles. 
Last December the Federal Reserve ar- 
bitrarily increased interest rates 37.5 per- 
cent. If all the automobile companies 
had increased their prices 37.5 percent, 
Many people would have screamed to 
high heaven, and said, This is terrible. 
We cannot afford it.” But even that 
would have been little in comparison to 
this interest rate increase. That would 
have affected people dealing with motor 
vehicles, buying them and using them, 
but it would not affect every item on the 
shelves throughout America. 

Whenever there is an increase in inter- 
est rates of 37½ percent there is an 
increase in the prices of everything, 
clear across the board, involving goods 
and services. That is several times as 
bad as just an increase in prices, let us 
say of automobiles. 

The truth is we have two governments 
in Washington, D.C. 

One is an elected Government of Mem- 
bers of the House, Members of the U.S. 
Senate, and the President of the United 
States. That is our elected Government 
here in Washington, D.C. Visitors who 
come here can see the elected Govern- 
ment in action. We have nothing to 
hide, we conduct our affairs in the open. 
We say what we want in the Record. It 
is printed and available to all. But, 
there is another government in Wash- 
ington, D.C., that is the unelected gov- 
ernment, which has more influence in 
many respects than the elected Govern- 
ment, contrary to our Constitution and 
laws. Let us take a little “peep” at that 
unelected government—the Federal 
Reserve. 

Let us see how they operate. They 
have a big marble palace down on Con- 
stitution Avenue. We never refer visi- 
tors down there, because we are not 
privileged to do so. I doubt that a Mem- 
ber of Congress would be very welcome 
there himself, because they just do not 
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go for letting anybody else know any- 
thing about their business. 

They are the ones who have so much 
to do with, and in fact control and set 
the level, of all interest rates. When- 
ever anyone controls interest rates on 
the Government debt, because the Gov- 
ernment debt is so large, this means they 
dictate the interest rates on all other 
debts. There is no doubt about that. 
So the Federal Reserve controls and sets 
interest rates throughout the economy. 

The Federal Reserve also has an im- 
portant role in determining whether or 
not we have inflation, deflation, or 
depression. 

They also determine the supply of 
money and determine whether people 
will have a sufficient amount of money to 
do business with or whether money will 
be so scarce that it will be impossible for 
certain people to do business or even 
survive economically. 

The point is that these unelected rep- 
resentatives of our people have tremen- 
dous power through both the Federal 
Reserve Board and the Federal Open 
Market Committee. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. PATMAN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Missouri. 

Mr. CURTIS. I was wondering what 
the gentleman might have to say about 
President Johnson’s statement, I believe 
only 2 days ago, reiterating his support 
for the independence of the Federal Re- 
serve Board as it presently exists. 

Mr. PATMAN. I am not sure that the 
gentleman is correct in his first state- 
ment. My correspondence on this will 
be in the Record. I said in the beginning 
that I was going to insert that corre- 
spondence in the Record rather than go 
over it today, because I wanted to take 
these few moments to make a few ad- 
ditional comments. 

Mr. CURTIS. The only point I was 
making is that if the gentleman is going 
to go on in this fashion, and again make 
his speech on why the Federal Reserve 
System should be changed, I thought it 
would be proper for him to comment on 
what the President of the United States 
had to Say. 

Mr. PATMAN. I am commenting on 
that in the correspondence. I wrote the 
President a letter. He replied. I replied 
to that. I have put it all in the RECORD 
in connection with these remarks. 

Now, then, these 12 bankers go into 
this room when the Open Market Com- 
mittee meets, and they are met there, of 
course, by the 7 representatives of the 
Federal Reserve Board. They are the 
ones charged with the duty of looking 
after and protecting the public interest. 
There are 19 people in that room. They 
meet in absolute secret. 

These people carry on this secret, con- 
fidential meeting known as the Open 
Market Committee meeting. There are 
12 big bankers and 7 representatives of 
the Federal Reserve Board looking after 
the people’s interests. But it is con- 
ducted in secret. Nobody knows what 
goes on there. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 
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Mr. PATMAN. I yield to the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. GROSS. How does the gentle- 
man know all of these things go on so 
secretly? Have you been there? 

Mr. PATMAN. Over a long period of 
time I have had the privilege of inter- 
rogating each and every one of them, I 
was the first chairman of a committee 
to require all the 12 presidents and all 
the members of the Board to come be- 
fore a committee at one time for the 
purpose of interrogating them. We do 
not know the results of what they do be- 
cause they have a rule that the min- 
utes—and do not forget this—the min- 
utes must be 6 years old before the Pres- 
ident is able to see them or before any 
Member of the Congress or the public 
is able to see them, They are secret. 

The minutes of these meetings should 
not be secret at all. This House and 
the other body recently unanimously 
passed a law known as the Freedom of 
Information Act, which was sponsored by 
the gentleman from California [Mr. 
Moss]. It is a good bill and it says that 
we do not want a secret government. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. PATMAN. Yes. I yield. 

Mr. GROSS. The gentleman said 
that they had a pipe organ playing 
there. I wonder if they played pipe 
organ music for the gentleman when he 
was up there for a secret meeting. 

Mr. PATMAN. I never heard that 
mentioned before. The gentleman is 
telling me something I do not know. I 
do not think they engage in such levity 
as that. They have more serious busi- 
ness than that. They have business 
which will impose on the people 
additional billions of dollars this year in 
extortionate interest charges that they 
would not have had to pay had it not 
been for their December 6 meeting which 
raised interest rates 3742 percent. Peo- 
ple who are engaged in such things as 
that are not facetious, and I do not think 
they are thinking of music of any kind. 
They can spend money for anything that 
they want to spend money for and are 
accountable to nobody. 

Mr. ANNUNZIO. Mr. Speaker, will 


the gentleman yield? 
Mr. PATMAN. Yes. I yield to the 
gentleman. 


Mr. ANNUNZIO. For the information 
of the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. 
Gross], they might not have time for 
organ music, but they do have time to 
fight bulls in Madrid. 

Mr. PATMAN. Yes. They had a big 
bullfight over there in Madrid. They say 
there is some doubt about it actually 
having been a bull, though. It was pos- 
sibly a heifer. 

Now, in this marble palace that I am 
telling you about where they had this 
meeting, this secret meeting that no- 
body is supposed to know what happens, 
their excuse for that is if it were known 
as to what they were doing, it would 
cause people to engage in speculation 
and use the information and greatly 
profit at the expense of other people. 
They overlook the fact that there are 
about 2,000 people that know what goes 
on down there. You see, each one of 
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these big bankers represents the bankers 
in his district. Naturally, he is elected 
by the directors of the Federal Reserve 
bank in his district. He must tell them 
what goes on. He is obligated to. It is 
his duty and responsibility. Now, in ad- 
dition, the economists and the other 
Federal Reserve staff members and the 
people like that have knowledge of the 
contents of these meetings. There are 
about 2,000 people that know what goes 
on in that board room very soon after it 
happens, but everybody else is kept from 
knowing. If everybody knew, then we 
would have free and open competition, 
but if you just leave it to the insiders, I 
do not think it is fair for all of the peo- 
ple. That is another reason why I ob- 
ject to it. 

Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. PATMAN. In addition to that— 
just one moment. 

In addition to that there are no audits 
of the Federal Reserve Board, the Open 
Market Committee or any part of the 
Federal Reserve operations. They do 
not have any General Accounting Office 
to deal with, because the General Ac- 
counting Office cannot audit their books. 
There has never been an independent 
audit of the Federal Reserve System 
since it became a central bank. They 
are doing their business in secret. We 
do not know what they are doing, until 
6 years after the fact, where the Open 
Market Committee is concerned. 

Furthermore, they have been exempt 
from going to Congress, as other agencies 
do, to get their money. And, on that 
point, the people—and you are elected by 
the people—the Representatives and 
Senators—cannot find out what they 
contemplate doing. In this instance we 
are not meeting our responsibility. It is 
our duty to be informed. But, they do 
not have to come before Congress for 
their appropriations. They have gotten 
away from that and they can do any- 
thing they want to do, because the Con- 
gress has nothing to do with their appro- 
priations or with their operating ex- 
penses. 

THE FEDERAL RESERVE BILLIONAIRES’ CLUB 


The Federal Reserve Board, represent- 
ing the billion-dollar banks, has become 
a billionaires’ club. It operates secretly 
with Government money. They can 
spend any amount they desire up to over 
a billion and a half dollars a year, and 
not tell Congress, the President, or the 
public one thing about it. 


SURGEON WHO WIELDS KNIFE 


A person who is to be operated on is 
very careful about the surgeon who will 
do the operating. A longstanding rule is, 
“the surgeon who wields the knife should 
want the patient to live.” When we are 
dealing with interest rates, the public 
should have as their representatives 
dedicated people who will look after the 
public interest, and oppose special privi- 
leges of any kind. The Federal Reserve 
has seldom demonstrated any interest in 
the public, but it has always been willing 
to give the bankers, and especially the big 
bankers, what they want. Any board 
that is selected to represent the public 
interest in interest rates, supply of 
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money, and related matters—and espe- 
cially where the board will be using the 
public’s money in the administration of 
its duties—should be composed of mem- 
bers who are viewing every question from 
the standpoint of the public interest first, 
last, always and, exclusively. 
HIGH INTEREST MOST DESTRUCTIVE OF ALL 


It has been demonstrated over the 
years that high interest causes poverty, 
ignorance, disease, and crime, as well as 
inflation and riots. Those of us who ad- 
vocate programs to help the poor, the 
handicapped, the uneducated, and the 
ill housed and ill fed can very well be 
branded as demagogs and hypocrites if 
we permit the Federal Reserve to cause 
interest rates to be so high that the Fed- 
eral Government will not have money to 
carry out these programs. In other 
words, it is hypocritical for us to advo- 
cate things for the poor, and at the same 
time help make it impossible for the pro- 
grams to be carried out. 

INTEREST OF 86 BILLION A YEAR EXTORTIONATE 
ON THE PUBLIC DEBT 


We are paying $13 billion a year as in- 
terest on the public debt. If interest 
rates had been retained since 1952 like 
they had been for 12 years preceding 
1952, our interest burden today on the 
national debt would be 86% billion in- 
stead of the present $13 billion. Anyone 
can imagine a lot of good, useful purposes 
that this $612 billion could have been 
used for. During the Roosevelt and Tru- 
man administrations prior to 1953, our 
interest rates generally were 2½ percent 
per annum on long-term Government 
bonds. During World War II, from 1941 
to October 1947, the Government never 
paid more than three-eighths of 1 per- 
cent on short-term obligations. In other 
words, three-eighths of 1 percent on a 
million dollars for 6 months would be 
$937.50. However, today, because of the 
high interest policies of the Federal Re- 
serve, we are paying 5 percent per annum 
on short-term obligations. That means 
that the million dollars that cost $937.50 
at a three-eighths of 1 percent rate dur- 
ing World War II now costs us $12,500, 
or 13 times as much. 

The Federal Reserve, as I have indi- 
cated, fixes the rates of Government ob- 
ligations. The rate can be fixed at any 
amount the Federal Reserve desires and 
hold it there. The national debt is so 
large that the rate of interest fixed on 
the national debt fixes the interest on all 
other debt. 

IF OUR COUNTRY FALLS 


If our country ever falls—the finest 
and best Government on earth, with 6 
percent of the land surface of the earth 
and less than 6 percent of the popula- 
tion of the earth—yet furnishes more 
comforts, conveniences, necessities, and 
luxuries to our people than all the other 
people on the face of the earth receive— 
it will be, I predict, because of conflict of 
interests. In other words, if our coun- 
try ever falls, conflict of interests will be 
the principal contributing cause. This 
we must watch and watch carefully. 
There is too much of it in all the thou- 
sands of governments of different kinds 
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in our 50 States, from the lowest to the 
highest. 

FEDERAL RESERVE DEFIES PRESIDENT AND 

CONGRESS 

The Federal Reserve defied President 
Johnson in December 1965 and against 
his wishes imposed an interest rate in- 
crease of 3744 percent. This was an ir- 
responsible act by the Federal Reserve 
Board and will cause the people of our 
country to suffer for years in the future. 

At the same time, the Federal Reserve 
Board has defied Congress. When the 
Freedom-of-Information Act, the Moss 
bill, became a law the early part of 
this month, which expressed the sen- 
timent of Congress—the House and Sen- 
ate and the President—that we do not 
want secrecy in Government, I called 
upon the Federal Reserve Board to fur- 
nish the recent minutes of each session 
of the Open Market Committee. This 
request has been refused by the Federal 
Reserve Board, although the Board 
knows that it is the unanimous wish of 
the Congress, as expressed in the passage 
of the Moss Act, that these minutes be 
made public. Now the Federal Reserve 
Board has defied Congress. We are told 
that we can get the minutes up to 6 years 
ago, but not the last 6 years. That 
means when we get the minutes 6 years 
old, if we discover that high crimes and 
misdemeanors and acts against the pub- 
lic interest have been committed by the 
Board, the statute of limitations which 
would prohibit prosecutions will prob- 
ably have already run against such 
crimes. 

So what kind of a country are we liv- 
ing in in this instance? One that is prin- 
cipally run by unelected people like the 
Federal Reserve Board, who cannot be 
held accountable for their acts by any- 
one? Or is it run by our elected Repre- 
sentatives, Senators, and the President, 
who are accountable to the people in the 
event they are guilty of committing acts 
against the public interest? 


FNMA CONFERENCE REPORT 


This conference report is very simple. 
It would add approximately $4 billion to 
the Federal National Mortgage Associa- 
tion’s secondary market authority to pur- 
chase FHA and VA loans. It does this by 
increasing from 10 to 15 times the ratio 
of debentures which FNMA can sell to 
private investors and its capital and sur- 
plus. In addition, it would authorize the 
Treasury to invest an additional $110 
million in FNMA capital stock. These 
provisions were in the bill which recently 
passed the House by the overwhelming 
vote of 314 to 1. 

In addition, the conferees accepted the 
provision in the Senate bill which would 
authorize an additional $1 billion for 
FNMA special assistance. This money 
would be used to finance newly built low- 
cost FHA and VA homes on a par basis. 
This is similar to the highly successful 
program enacted in 1958 to revive home- 
building. This provision was in the Sen- 
ate bill which was approved by that body 
by a vote of 83 to 0. 

Mr. Speaker, this conference report has 
just been accepted by the Senate, and I 
hope will be adopted by the House by an 
overwhelming vote so that we can send 
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the bill to the White House and make the 
critically needed aid to the housing in- 
dustry available right away. 

Much of the housing problem has been 
caused by the misguided action taken by 
the Federal Reserve Board in December 
1965 when they raised interest rates 374% 
percent. Fortunately, the House will 
have a chance in the near future to cor- 
rect this action. 

Mr. Speaker, I am happy to announce 
that the Rules Committee has sched- 
uled a hearing on H.R. 14026 for next 
Tuesday, August 30. This bill must be 
enacted immediately if we are to avoid 
complete collapse of both public and 
private building and construction pro- 
grams. The National Association of 
Homebuilders tells me that unless H.R. 
14026 passes with the provision for a 
temporary 4% percent interest ceiling 
on small consumer-type bank deposits 
that thousands of builders, realtors and 
contractors will face certain disaster. 
The outflow of funds from thrift institu- 
tions into large commercial banks paying 
5% percent interest is the heart of the 
problem. Thrift institutions such as 
savings and loan associations and sav- 
ings banks furnish the mortgage financ- 
ing for most new home construction. In 
April and in July a total of $2 billion in 
savings left our savings and loan asso- 
ciations. There is no question that these 
funds flowed primarily into high rate 
time deposits in banks. Fortunately for 
these banks they can make high interest 
consumer loans carrying 10 to 20 percent 
interest. Banks are not restricted to 
home mortgage investments as are thrift 
institutions. When you receive 6 percent 
interest on mortgages, how can you pay 
5 and 5½ percent interest on deposits? 
So in not being able to meet the com- 
petition from banks for deposits, our 
primary source of home financing has 
been bled white. Instead of providing 
financing for decent homes and a decent 
environment, this money is flowing into 
consumer loans, stock market loans and 
loans for corporate plant and equipment 
expansion, to name just a few. It is no 
mere coincidence that plant and equip- 
ment investment is the greatest source of 
inflationary pressure upon the economy. 
We are suffering from a demand-pull 
inflation financed through certificates of 
deposits, both large and small, issued by 
a handful of large banks. 

The savings and loan institutions are 
not alone bearing the brunt of these 
certificates of deposit. Small banks are 
equally unable to afford to pay 5 or 5% 
percent interest. Unfortunately a few 
are doing it just to stay even. Other- 
wise, they, like the thrift institutions, 
would lose billions of dollars of deposits. 

This certificates of deposits scandal, 
Mr. Speaker, was a coldly calculated 
move by the Federal Reserve Board to 
enable this handful of large banks to 
capitalize on the high interest rates. 
Last December 6 the Board increased the 
discount rate and began to tighten up 
on the supply of money and credit at 
reasonable rates of interest. But most 
important, the Board increased by 3744 
percent the interest rate payable on very 
short term time deposits by member 
banks—from 4 to 5% percent, The 
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Board was fully aware of the terrible 
impact of their action upon thrift in- 
stitutions. They claim they are inde- 
pendent of the Government and they re- 
fused to coordinate their actions with the 
President’s own economic and fiscal pro- 
gram. They were more concerned about 
the best interests of a few banks increas- 
ing their deposits than in the public in- 
terest. 

Here are just a few statistics showing 
the evil effects of the financial disloca- 
tions caused by the Federal Reserve 
which, according to the Homebuilders, 
only my bill, H.R. 14026, can cure: 

The July annual rate for housing starts 
of 1,064,000 units is down 28 percent from 
last July. In July, builders had to pay 
over 6 points on FHA mortgages. 

The worse decline in housing starts in 
July was in the West, off 22 percent from 
June, and in the South off 19 percent. 

The homebuilding industry is at its 
lowest point since 1960, the year of our 
last recession. 

Americans cannot buy homes; Ameri- 
cans cannot sell homes; yet, they are 
called upon to pay more and more in- 
terest costs—often hidden costs—on 
everything, not just housing. I believe 
Members are well aware of this situation 
if they are receiving the telegrams and 
mail that I am. 

HOMEBUILDERS URGE CONGRESS TO ACT ON 

H.R. 14026 

In the past few months, Mr. Speaker, 
I have received more mail on the sub- 
ject of upward spiraling interest rates 
and the continuing tightness of mort- 
gage credit than any other subject since 
the end of World War II. Why on one 
Saturday, I received 84 telegrams from 
homebuilders in every State urging 
action on my bill H.R. 14026. In many 
of these telegrams, the crisis the home- 
builders face has resulted because of the 
drying up of savings at our traditional 
mortgage lending thrift institutions. 
Residential starts in many sections are 
down 50 percent compared with that of 
the preceding year. 

When the homebuilders find business 
falling off so rapidly they have no other 
resort than to let go workers. The con- 
struction industry, particularly the car- 
penters, roofers, electricians, and 
plumbers, find themselves without work. 
It is a damaging game, Mr. Speaker, to 
fight inflation by destroying men’s jobs. 

Mr. Speaker, interest rates on U.S. 
Government securities, with the world’s 
best credit ratings, have reached their 
highest levels in over 40 years. The in- 
terest on the national debt is costing the 
American taxpayers $13 billion alone— 
every year, Mr. Speaker, the highest 
amount in our budget next to national 
defense. 

INTEREST RATES AT RECORD LEVELS 

Mr. Speaker, in no other time since I 
have been in Congress have I seen in- 
terest rates at such exorbitant and rec- 
ord heights. It is a national disgrace 
and a policy more ruinous than one could 
ever imagine. In less than 1 year’s 
time, we have seen most issues yields rise 
over 1 full percentage point. Every- 
thing from long-term corporate Aaa 
bonds to Treasury 91-day issues are 
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touching historic heights. The most 
secure of all investments, Treasury 
bonds, are now yielding over 5 percent. 
If we are concerned over the increase in 
our debt servicing in this fiscal year’s 
budget of almost $1 billion, I regret to 
inform my colleagues that due to the 
interest rate crisis of today that figure 
may well be considerably greater than 
anticipated. We are paying 12 times 
more to finance the Vietnam war than we 
did to finance World War II. Right now 
we are paying almost 30 percent more 
than a year ago to finance the operations 
of our Government. And this rocketing 
rate increase, Mr. Speaker, is in Govern- 
ment securities, the most time-honored, 
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safest of investments, skyrocketing to 
unspeakable highs with no sign of any 
significant slackening. 

So it is vitally important, Mr. Speaker, 
that Congress take the first step to stop 
this spiraling increase in interest rates 
by visibly rolling back rates that the Fed 
has time after time refused to roll back. 

At this point, Mr. Speaker, I include 
in my remarks a table showing the in- 
crease in interest rates on some key is- 
sues in the financial market, visibly 
demonstrating the increase in these rates 
over just a 1-year period, which has hurt 
everyone from the Government and cor- 
porate industry down to the prospective 
homeowner: 


Interest rate increases 
[In percent] 


91-day Treasury bills 
2 Treasury notes. 
Federal funds Government bonds. 


“term Government bonds. 
Ka B obligations. 


I debentures: 

ganas — — 
Prime 8 commercial banks. 
Large CD 


, | Increase, 

January August A t January- 

1966 1966 1 to August 

January 1966 
1966 
4.49 4.73 5.24 5.8 10.8 
3.25 3.40 4. 06 7.3 20.0 
3.38 4.59 5. 08 28.3 28.8 
3. 97 4.73 5.31 16.0 18.8 
4.19 4.89 5.11 14.3 4.2 
4. 06 4.42 5.37 8.0 15.8 
4.15 4.43 4.93 6.3 10.0 
4.44 4.95 15. 87 10.3 15.6 
26.00 
4.5 5 5.91 19.0 15.3 
S S Cre ee ES: 26.0 
5 5 6 0 16.6 
4.5 4.8 15.5 6.0 12.7 
25.75 

4 8 e 
4.38 4.75 5.75 8.4 21.1 
5.44 5. 70 6. 45 4.5 20.9 


1 Rate. 
2 Yield. 
5 1-year yield. 


I am pleased that the National Home- 
builders, the AFL-CIO, and many other 
groups recognize the devastating effect 
of the high interest rate policy the ad- 
ministration has allowed the Federal Re- 
serve Board to pursue. I include here 
in my remarks the statement of the 
AFL-CIO executive council on interest 
rates made last week in Chicago. They 
point out that high interests hurt first, 
worse, and foremost the wage-earning 
American citizen. Higher interest rates 
make his purchases more expensive and 
his taxes, both Federal and local, more 
expensive: 

STATEMENT BY THE AFL-CIO EXECUTIVE 
COUNCIL ON INTEREST RATES, CHICAGO, ILL., 
AucustT 23, 1966 
The upward spiral of interest rates, which 

is increasing the cost of living and pushing 

home-building into a depression, must be 
halted. Interest rates must be rolled back 
to more reasonable levels. 

In an attempt to curb the capital goods 
boom, the Federal Reserve Board has pur- 
sued a dangerously misguided policy of 
tightening the money supply and raising in- 
terest rates to the highest levels since the 
1920's. 

The prime interest rate for the richest 
and choicest borrowers is now 6%—a 3344 % 
increase in the basic price of money since 
last December. During the past nine 
months, the cost of money has risen faster 
and more sharply than all other costs. 

With a 6% prime rate, effective interest 
rates for consumers, small businesses and 
farmers are frequently 10% and more. The 
effective rate of FHA-insured mortgages is 


644% and rising, if the home-buyer can 
find available mortgage funds which are 
drying up. 

There is no evidence that these highest 
interest rates in 40 years have curbed the 
capital goods boom at all. 

But they are increasing living costs. High 
interest rates are being translated into price 
boosts all along the line from the farmer, 
industrial producer and builder to the con- 
sumer. They are also being translated into 
increased rents, which are already too high. 
Interest rates on installment borrowing for 
autos and other consumer goods are high 
and rising. 

They are throwing residential construc- 
tion into a depression, at a time when the 
rebuilding of America’s cities is urgently 
needed. New housing starts are down 28% 
from a year ago and continuing downward. 
Permits for residential building are down to 
the lowest level in seven years. 

They are increasing the cost and making 
it more difficult for states and local govern- 
ments to expand public facilities to meet 
the needs of a rapidly growing population. 

While the American people pay the price 
for this interest rate policy, the only bene- 
ficiaries are the commercial banks and those 
who can buy large blocks of corporate and 
government securities and bank certificates 
of deposit. Moreover, this policy is generat- 
ing turmoil and frenzied speculation in the 
money markets that threaten to undermine 
confidence in the nation’s financial institu- 
tions. 

We urge the Federal Reserve not to in- 
crease its discount rate. 

We urge the Congress to adopt an interest 
rate ceiling of 444% on time deposits of all 
types, including certificates of deposit of all 
denominations. 
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The Congress should also demand the Fed- 
eral Reserve exercise its authority—through 
the purchase of government securities and 
regulation of reserve requirements—in order 
to stabilize the money markets and maintain 
reasonable interest rates. 

We urge the Congress to enact measures 
to effectively curb the capital goods boom, 
which would make more funds available 
for housing, the rebuilding of America’s cities 
and expanding public facilities. 

The Congress should enact a measure to 
provide a gradual and orderly end to the 
issuance of certificates of deposit by the 
banks. 

In addition, the Congress should review 
the effects on the money markets of the fed- 
eral: government's issuance of participation 
certificates. 

We urge the government to develop co- 
ordination and cooperation among the vari- 
ous federal agencies, including the Federal 
Reserve system, which are in the money and 
credit area. 


Mr. Speaker, the National Rural Elec- 
tric Cooperative Association, which rep- 
resents more than 20 million rural people 
in 46 States, has gone on record in sup- 
port of H.R. 14026 and particularly its 
provision for a 4'%-percent ceiling. 
NRECA’s general manager, Clyde T. 
Ellis, who had a distinguished career as a 
Member of the House of Representatives 
from Arkansas, has long been one of the 
country’s foremost champions of low in- 
terest and sound monetary policies. Mr. 
Ellis this week wrote me a letter ex- 
pressing his deep concern over the cur- 
rent high interest rates and urging the 
fullest support for H.R. 14026. I quote 
excerpts from this letter: 

We urge you to give this legislation your 
strongest support. This legislation not only 
is a help to the people of rural America, but 
is of vital importance to the entire economy. 

Passage of H.R. 14026 will put Congress on 
record in favor of lower interest rates. This 
comes at a time when such a demonstration 
of Congressional policy is most urgently 
needed, Rising interest rates are striking us 
all, Yesterday the prime rate went up 
again—this time to six percent. Higher and 
higher go the rates that urban people as well 
as rural people have to pay for their capital— 
seven, eight percent and even higher. 

Rural electric cooperatives are currently 
supporting legislation designed to enable 
them to go into the private money market 
for part of their capital needs. But the 
present escalation of interest rates, if un- 
checked, will seriously handicap this new 
program. 

Rural people have a big stake in this mat- 
ter. When they get priced out of the capital 
market they lose, among other things, con- 
tinued reliable electric service and telephone 
service. 

Our membership has gone on record clearly 
on this issue time after time and our opposi- 
tion to high-interest, tight-money policies is 
a matter of long standing. We fought such 
policies in the 40’s, again in the 50’s and do 
so now, hoping to have your help and leader- 
ship in the battle to ward off this serious na- 
tional danger. 


Equally as active in the fight for low 
interest rates has been the National 
Farmers Union. This fine organization, 
which represents millions of the Nation’s 
family farmers, has launched a full scale 
campaign behind H.R. 14026, recognizing 
the need to bring down interest rates to 
America’s rural people. 
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I insert a copy of a recent legislative 
message issued by the Farmers Union on 
H.R. 14026: 

NATIONAL FARMERS UNION, 
Washington, D.C., August 22, 1966. 
To: All Members of the House of Representa- 
tives. 
From: Reuben L. Johnson, Director of Legis- 
lative Services, National Farmers Union. 

Dear CONGRESSMAN: On behalf of the com- 
mercial family-farm members of National 
Farmers Union who have a direct interest in 
all efforts to lower interest rates, we urge 
you to support H.R. 14026 on Monday, Sep- 
tember 12, when Chairman PATMAN will ask 
for the opportunity to bring the bill before 
the House of Representatives. 

Most farmers rely on credit for crop pro- 
duction each year. The increased cost of this 
credit is a major factor in the cost-price 
squeeze in which farmers continue to find 
themselves. Secretary Freeman, for example, 
said recently that out of an expected $3 bil- 
lion increase in gross farm income this year, 
farmers will net only $1 billion or one-third 
of the increase in gross income due to their 
increasing cost of production. The cost of 
credit is a major factor in this loss, 

We urge you to support Chairman PaTMAN 
in the other measures he is sponsoring to 
bring under Congressional jurisdiction ac- 
tions responsible for higher interest rates. 
We consider H.R. 14026 a significant step in 
this direction. 


Mr. JONES of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, 
wil] the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PATMAN. Just one moment. 

Mr. JONES of Missouri. Mr. Speak- 
er, I have waited for the gentleman from 
Texas to yield. 

The SPEAKER. Will the gentleman 
from Texas yield to the gentleman from 
Missouri? 

Mr. PATMAN. Yes, I yield to the 
gentleman from Missouri. 

Mr. JONES of Missouri. Mr. Speak- 
er, what has this got to do with the 
adoption of the conference report? 
There are a lot of us waiting here to 
adopt it. Are you talking for the con- 
ference report or against it? 

Mr. PATMAN. I hope the gentleman 
demonstates a little patience. What I 
am saying fits in with the report under 
consideration. I do not think I ever ob- 
jected to him making any statement he 
wanted to make although I did not al- 
ways agree with him. 

Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield long enough so we can 
get the legislative program for next 
week? 

Mr. Speaker, many Members have res- 
ervations to go home, but as yet do not 
know what the program is for next week. 
Many of them have reservations on 
planes and must meet those reservations 
in order to make their departure. 

Mr. Speaker, I would like to ask the 
gentleman just how long he will take on 
this matter? 

Mr. PATMAN. I do not think it will 
be over 5 or 10 minutes, at most. 

Mr. ARENDS. That is too long. 

The SPEAKER. Will the gentleman 
from Texas yield for that purpose? 

Mr. PATMAN. I was hoping, Mr. 
Speaker, that we could do this orderly, 
and I think within 10 minutes we can 
dispose of it. 
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Mr. CONTE. If we are going to go 
through this kind of process continually, 
then I am going to ask for a quorum. 

Mr. PATMAN. I will say less than 10 
minutes. 

Mr. CONTE. You can either talk on 
this subject or not. 

Mr. PATMAN. I am talking on this 
subject. 

Mr. CONTE. Well, I am going to ask 
for a quorum. 

Mr. PATMAN. I am not talking 
about something out of order; I never 
do that, unless I get permission to do it. 

Mr. JONES of Missouri. Well, do it. 

Mr. Speaker, I make the point of order 
that a quorum is not present. 

Mr. PATMAN. I will say that within 
5 minutes we can be through. 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman 
from Texas yield to himself 5 additional 
minutes? 

Mr. JONES of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, 
I made the point of order that a quorum 
is not present. The gentleman from 
Texas is just killing time here and let us 
kill it right. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will count. 

Mr. PATMAN. We will be through in 
5 minutes, if the gentleman will be just 
a little more patient. I will say we will 
get through in 5 minutes if the gentle- 
man will let us. 

Mr. YOUNGER. Mr. Speaker, I shall 
have to insist upon a rolleall vote upon 
this matter one way or the other. 

Mr. PATMAN. That is all right; you 
will have the privilege of asking for that. 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman 
from Missouri insist upon his point of 
order? 

Mr. PATMAN. We will get through in 
5 minutes. 

The SPEAKER. Would the gentle- 
man from Texas permit the Chair to 
have a little say about this? 

Mr. PATMAN. Certainly I will re- 
spect the Chair. 

Mr. JONES of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, 
I insist on my point of order. 

CALL OF THE HOUSE 


The SPEAKER. The gentleman from 
Missouri [Mr. Jones] makes the point 
of order that a quorum is not present, 
and evidently a quorum is not present. 

Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, I move 
a call of the House. 

A call of the House was ordered. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the fol- 
lowing Members failed to answer to their 
names: 


[Roll No. 243] 

Abbitt Brooks Conyers 
Abernethy Broomfield Craley 
Addabbo Brown, Clar- Cramer 
Albert ence, J., Jr. Cunningham 
Anderson, III. Broyhill, N.C. Curtin 
Andrews, Buchanan Dawson 

Glenn Cahill Dent 
Andrews, Callan Derwinski 

N. Dak. Callaway Devine 
Ashbrook Cameron Dickinson 
Ashley Carey Dulski 
Ashmore Carter Duncan, Oreg. 
Aspinall Casey Edmondson 
Baring Cederberg Edwards, Ala. 
Battin Celler Erlenborn 
Belcher Chamberlain Evans, Colo. 
Blatnik Clancy Everett 
Bolling Clevenger Evins, Tenn. 
Brock Cohelan Fallon 
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Farbstein Kornegay Rooney, N.Y. 
Farnsley Krebs Roudebush 
Farnum Landrum Roush 
Findley Latta St Germain 
Fino Leggett Saylor 
Flood Lipscomb Scheuer 
Flynt Long, La Scott 
Ford, Gerald R. Long, Md Selden 
Ford, Love Senner 
William D. McDade Shipley 
Fraser McDowell Shriver 
Frelinghuysen McMillan Sickles 
Friedel McVicker Sikes 
Fulton, Tenn. Mackay Smith, Calif. 
Garmatz Madden Smith, Iowa 
Gibbons Martin, Ala. Smith, N.Y. 
Gilbert Martin, Mass. Staggers 
Gilligan Martin, Nebr, Stanton 
Goodell Matsunaga Steed 
Griffiths Meeds Teague, Calif. 
Hagan, Ga. Mize Tenzer 
Hall Moeller Thomas 
Halpern Moorhead Thompson, 
Hamilton Morris Tex. 
Hanley Morrison Todd 
Morton Toll 
Hansen, Idaho Mosher Tunney 
Hansen, Wash. Multer Tuten 
Harvey, Ind Murray Udall 
Harvey, Mich. Nelsen Ullman 
Hays Olsen, Mont. Utt 
Henderson O'Neal, Ga. Van Deerlin 
Herlong Ottinger Vigorito 
Holifield Pelly Walker, Miss. 
Hosmer Pepper Walker, N. Mex. 
Howard Pool Watkins 
Hungate Powell Watson 
Hutchinson Price Watts 
Jarman Pucinski Weltner 
Jennings Purcell Whalley 
Johnson, Okla. Quillen White, Idaho 
Kastenmeler Race Whitener 
Kelly Redlin Whitten 
Keogh Reinecke Willis 
King, N.Y. Reuss Wilson, Bob 
King, Utah Rogers, Colo. Wyatt 
Kluczynski nan Zablocki 


The SPEAKER. On this rollcall 239 
Members have answered to their names, 
a quorum. 

By unanimous consent, further pro- 
ceedings under the call were dispensed 
with. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair recognizes 
the gentleman from Texas [Mr. PATMAN]. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, I do not 
care to use any more time myself. I 
thought we would bring this matter to 
an early close. 

Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. PATMAN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Illinois. 


LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM 


Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Speaker, I have 
asked the gentleman from Texas to yield 
so that I might inquire of the gentleman 
from Louisiana [Mr. Bocas], the major- 
ity whip, if he will kindly inform us as 
to the legislative program for the follow- 
ing week. 

Mr. BOGGS, Mr. Speaker, I am happy 
to do so, 

The program is as follows: 

Mr. Speaker, on Monday we will con- 
tinue consideration of the Department 
of Transportation Act. I believe there 
is about an hour of general debate left 
on that bill. 

We will follow that by the following 
bills: 

H.R. 16330, Philippine hospitalization 
and medical care—open rule, 1 hour of 
debate; 
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H.R. 16367, war orphans’ training for 
children of certain Philippine veterans— 
open rule, 1 hour of debate; 

H.R. 12723, drugs and medicine for aid- 
and-attendance pensioners—open rule, 1 
hour of debate; 

H.R. 15098, relating to U.S. participa- 
tion in the HemisFair 1968 Exposition— 
open rule, 1 hour of debate; 

H.R. 16574, to amend the Peace Corps 
Act—open rule, 2 hours of debate; 

House Joint Resolution 1217, to delete 
interest rate limitation on debentures 
issued by Federal intermediate credit 
banks—open rule, 1 hour of debate; 

H.R. 13361, Child Nutrition Act of 
1966—open rule, 2 hours of debate; 

H.R. 14604, authorizing a study for a 
Capitol Visitors’ Center—open rule, 1 
hour of debate; and 

H.R, 11880, solution of lower Rio 
Grande salinity problem—open rule, 1 
hour of debate. 

Conference reports may be brought up 
at any time. Any further program will 
be announced later. 

Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Speaker, might I 
further ask the gentleman if he could 
give us any information about the Labor 
Day weekend? 

Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, unfortu- 
nately I am not in a position to give any 
definite information on that. 

Mr. ARENDS. I thank the gentleman. 
We will get that information later, I 
suppose. 


ADJOURNMENT OVER TO MONDAY 


Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that when the House 
adjourns today it adjourn to meet on 
Monday next. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Louisi- 
ana [Mr. Bocas]? 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, reserving 
the right to object, it is getting to that 
time of the year when I begin to won- 
der—and I am sure other Members are 
beginning to wonder—about sine die ad- 
journment, 

Does the acting majority leader have 
any information with respect to that? 

Mr. BOGGS. The gentleman from 
Iowa [Mr. Gross], is probably as well if 
not better informed on that subject than 
Iam. I cannot answer that question. 

Mr. GROSS. I would say to the gen- 
tleman that yesterday was the anniver- 
sary of a notable event. I would like to 
call his attention to it. 

On August 25, 1965, 1 year and a day 
ago, President Johnson said: 

We look forward to the Congress being able 
to get out of here early next year. I would 
say certainly far ahead of the end of the 
fiscal year in June, so that the Members 
could be at home and could report to the 
people. 

I suggest that today is a good day to 
take note of that statement. 

Mr.BOGGS. Iam very sorry, frankly. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Loui- 
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siana? The Chair hears none, and it is 
so ordered. 
There was no objection. 


DISPENSING WITH CALENDAR 
WEDNESDAY BUSINESS 


Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that business in 
order on Calendar Wednesday next be 
dispensed with. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman from Texas yield? 

Mr. PATMAN. I am glad to yield to 
the gentleman from Louisiana. 

Mr. BOGGS. I would like to say to 
the distinguished gentleman from Iowa 
that I am as sorry as he is that that 
prediction was not entirely accurate, but 
I will say the House has acted very ex- 
peditiously. We do not have a great 
many additional bills on the House 
Calendar, and I hope we can act on them 
expeditiously, particularly the pending 
authorizations and the appropriations. 


PURCHASING AUTHORITY—FED- 
ERAL NATIONAL MORTGAGE AS- 
SOCIATION 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, I yield to 
the gentleman from New Jersey [Mr. 
WIDNALL). 

Mr. WIDNALL. Mr. Speaker, I rise in 
support of the conference report. 

Let me make one thing clear, however. 
This legislation is not going to be the 
“cure-all” for the homebuilding slump. 
Rather, we should regard this legislation 
in another manner. Without this legis- 
lation, Fannie Mae’s secondary mortgage 
operations would have come grinding to a 
halt later this year. To have permitted 
this to occur would have been the height 
of irresponsibility. 

Mr. Speaker, these days we hear much 
talk of Congress’ lack of initiative in the 
legislative process—that Congress waits 
on directions from the Executive in far 
too many instances. 

In this instance, Congress and not the 
Executive can take full credit for coming 
to the rescue of Fannie Mae’s important 
secondary mortgage operations. The 
Johnson administration, curiously in- 
sensitive to the needs of the homebuild- 
ing industry, did not ask for this 
legislation. In fact, the record will show 
that at one time or another during the 
past few months it opposed much of what 
is included in this conference report. 

A few weeks ago, the president of the 
National Association of Home Builders 
ended an emergency “call to action” 
meeting here in Washington on the 
theme that President Johnson had been 
“pleading” with the Congress to take 
necessary action in meeting the home- 
builder’s plight. I am afraid he pinned 
the tail on the wrong donkey, because 
the record shows that the Congress, and 
not the President has been the source of 
demands for action. 
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The gentleman from California [Mr. 
HAN NA], on May 3, introduced the first 
bill aimed at increasing Fannie Mae’s 
borrowing authority. The Johnson ad- 
ministration did not take a position on 
this until I introduced a bill that also in- 
creased Fannie Mae’s borrowing author- 
ity, but in a different manner. At that 
time, the Johnson administration op- 
posed my bill. A short while thereafter, 
and only after the chairman of the Sen- 
ate Housing Subcommittee asked for a $1 
billion increase in Fannie Mae “special 
assistance” did the administration sup- 
port my bill, and it was adopted by the 
House last week under a motion to sus- 
pend the rules of the House. 

Throughout this period of “slipping, 
sliding, and ducking” on the part of the 
administration, Fannie Mae vigorously 
was enforcing an administrative ceiling 
of $15,000 on the mortgages it would pur- 
chase, further worsening the tight mort- 
gage market in high-cost areas, to the 
disadvantage of large families who 
needed more expensive homes. 

In the conference report the state- 
ment of the managers on the part of the 
House clearly stated the conferees rec- 
ommendation and I quote: 

With the very large addition to FNMA’s 
mortgage purchase authority provided by the 
conference substitute, the conferees insist 
and expect that the FNMA Board revise the 
$15,000 mortgage ceiling which was applied 
earlier this year for FNMA because of its 
concern over its dwindling mortgage pur- 
chase resources. That concern should be 
completely dispelled by the abundant funds 
provided in the conference substitute. The 
$15,000 ceiling is discriminatory against 
higher cost areas and larger families. The 
conferees would like to see the $15,000 ceiling 
completely abolished—within the limits of 
FHA insurance.or VA guarantee—but in any 
event we expect FNMA, if it insists on some 
ceiling, to revise the maximum substantially 
upward on both old and new homes. 


So you see, Mr. Speaker, the confer- 
ence report represents an attitude on the 
part of Congress that somethings must 
be done to come to the aid of the Nation’s 
homebuilders. Not a single word in the 
legislation before us originated in the 
executive branch, and, as I have pointed 
out, much of it either was opposed or 
not officially or originally endorsed. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
to the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
BARRETT]. 

Mr. BARRETT. Mr. Speaker, I rise in 
support of the conference report on S. 
3688, the bill to stimulate the flow of 
mortgage credit for FHA- and VA- 
assisted residential construction. Our 
distinguished chairman, the gentleman 
from Texas, Congressman WRIGHT PAT- 
man, has described the basic features of 
the bill. 

In my judgment, the conference report 
is a splendid product which combines the 
best features of the House and Senate 
bills. Its combined features should help 
greatly to shore up a seriously sagging 
homebuilding industry. 

The bill contains ample funds to con- 
tinue the essential mortage support op- 
eration of FNMA’s regular secondary 
market. While these FHA and VA mort- 
gages are purchased at discounts to re- 
flect the range of market prices, the 
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very existence of FNMA as a “backstop” 
supplies a solid bulwark of support to 
the homebuilding and home-financing 
industry which is vitally needed. 

The inclusion of the Senate provision 
to provide $1 billion addition for FNMA 
special assistance funds to purchase FHA 
and VA loans on more liberal terms will 
provide an immediate and direct stimulus 
to the homebuilding industry which pub- 
lic policy clearly demands. These funds 
will be translated immediately into 
thousands of additional housing starts 
to help meet the housing needs of our 
people. 

The housing and home-financing in- 
dustry have been like a neglected step- 
child in our otherwise affluent and boom- 
ing economy and this bill, Mr. Speaker, 
will help restore these industries to their 
rightful place as a healthy member of 
our American economy. 

Mr. Speaker, this bill must be sent to 
the President’s desk for signature into 
law without delay and I urge my col- 
leagues on both sides of the aisle to give 
this bill which will bring vitally needed 
aid to homebuilding and homeownership 
their overwhelming support. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentle- 
woman from Missouri [Mrs. SULLIVAN] 
may revise and extend her remarks at 
this point in the Recorp. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mrs. SULLIVAN. Mr. Speaker, I want 
to take this time in order to pay a de- 
served tribute to the chairman of the 
Committee on Banking and Currency, the 
gentleman from Texas, the Honorable 
WRIGHT Parman, for the intense and un- 
flagging effort he has devoted over re- 
cent years to trying to alert the Congress 
and the American people to the danger- 
ous upward trend of interest rates—and 
to try to get something done about it. 

This important bill before us today— 
one which I support as a conferee—is a 
necessary response to the high interest 
rates which are sapping our economic 
strength. The homebuilding industry is 
in serious recession as a result of the 
shortage of mortgage funds, except at 
usurious rates, and it is urgent that we 
pass this bill today to pump more money 
into the mortgage market through the 
vehicle of the Federal National Mortgage 
Association. 

How much better off we would be to- 
day if the efforts of Representative PAT- 
MAN over the years—as chairman of the 
Small Business Committee for many 
years, as the chairman in alternate Con- 
gresses of the Joint Economic Commit- 
tee, and as chairman of the Committee 
on Banking and Currency since 1963— 
how much better off if his efforts to 
restrain the upward push of interest 
rates had received more support in Gov- 
ernment and in the business community, 
too. 
President Johnson’s father, according 
to the story the President tells often, ad- 
vised the future President when he was a 
brandnew Congressman in 1937 that 
whenever he was in doubt as to how to 
vote, he should “vote with WrIGHT” and 
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he would be right.“ On the question of 
interest rates, and the damaging conse- 
quences to our economy from an ever- 
higher spiral of such costs, the chairman 
of the Banking and Currency Commit- 
tee has, indeed, been right and many of 
us in the Congress have learned that on 
an issue of this kind it is good policy to 
“vote with Wricut and be right,” as the 
President’s father had put it. 

I do not know how we push the 
squeezed toothpaste back in the tube, 
but we certainly must take steps to stop 
the further spiral of interest rates as a 
prime factor in today’s inflationary pres- 
sure, a factor which threatens the entire 
economy if not curbed. 

Often, Congressman Parman has been 
a voice in the wilderness on this issue, 
but not now—now everyone recognizes 
that we are in an interest rate inflation. 
One could wish that there had been 
greater recognition of the danger Mr. 
PaTMAN warned of while there was less 
or a nightmarish problem in heading it 
off. 

Mr. DUNCAN of Oregon. Mr. Speak- 
er, I wish to lend my support to the con- 
ference report on S. 3688 that is before 
the House today. 

The report and bill which have already 
overwhelmingly been accepted by the 
Senate address themselves directly to an 
area of potentially critical damage to the 
forest-related industry of my State of 
Oregon. This industry is the prime eco- 
nomic activity in Oregon. When the 
forest-related industry—whether the 
logging camp, the hauler, or the saw or 
plywood mill—sneezes, so to speak, then 
the entire State of Oregon catches cold. 

Housing starts, running at an ad- 
justed national annual rate of about 1.6 
million in January 1966, when I first be- 
gan raising the alarm about the hazards 
of inflation and high interest rates, now 
are running at an adjusted rate of 
slightly more than 1 million. Already 
there are scattered instances in Oregon 
of layoffs that have reached above 1,000. 
The housing industry needs assistance 
before a multiplier effect causes acute 
and widespread economic distress in 
ports, factories, mills, and homes in Ore- 


gon. 
This bill, of course, is no across-the- 
board remedy—the present money 


market for mortgages is too tight for 
this measure to correct the entire situa- 
tion. Late last month I introduced in 
conjunction with my able colleague, the 
gentleman from Oregon, Representative 
At ULLMAN, who contributes so valuably 
in his capacity as a member of the House 
Ways and Means Committee, a packet of 
legislation in the area of fiscal rather 
than the monetary sector. As I wrote 
President Johnson, I hope the adminis- 
tration sees fit to adopt remedial meas- 
ures in this very area. 

Therefore, Mr. Speaker, this compro- 
mise bill, embodying wide bipartisan sup- 
port, will authorize $4.76 billion in new 
mortgage purchase funds by the Federal 
National Mortgage Association. Its in- 
tended effect should be to raise mortgage 
values and to lower interest rates. 

A study, by the Stanford Research In- 
stitute I believe, indicates that of each 
housing dollar, 33 cents goes for the 
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house itself and supporting service such 
as utilities, while 42 cents goes for inter- 
est and allied expenditures such as insur- 
ance. Less of the housing dollar, there- 
fore, is available when interest rates rise. 

I notice, too, that the conference re- 
port supports the provision authorizing 
$1 billion of the $4.76 billion for special 
assistance for low-income individuals 
who seek to buy homes costing $15,000 or 
less. I think this is desirable. Also, I 
favorably note that the bill we are asked 
to approve urges the Department of 
Housing and Urban Development to con- 
duct an inquiry in respect to reportedly 
serious abuses in the area of discounting 
practices involving VA and FHA mort- 
gages and report back to the Congress 
early next year, 

GENERAL LEAVE TO EXTEND 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members 
may extend their remarks on the confer- 
ence report and include extraneous mat- 
ter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, I move 
the previous question on the conference 
report. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
agreeing to the conference report. 

The question was taken; and the 
Speaker announced that the “ayes” ap- 
peared to have it. 

Mr. CONTE. Mr. Speaker, I object to 
the vote on the ground that a quorum is 
not present and make the point of order 
that a quorum is not present. 

The SPEAKER. Evidently a quorum 
is not present. 

The Doorkeeper will close the doors, 
the Sergeant at Arms will notify absent 
Members, and the Clerk will call the roll. 

The question was taken; and there 
were—yeas 236, nays 1, not voting 195, 
as follows: 


[Roll No. 244] 
YEAS—236 
Adair Chelf Fisher 
Adams Clark Flood 
Anderson, Clausen, Flynt 
Tenn. Don H. Foley 
Andrews, Clawson, Del Fountain 
George W. Cleveland Fulton, Pa 
Annunzio Collier ae, 
Arends Colmer Gallagher 
Ashley Conable Gettys 
Ayres Conte iaimo 
Bandstra Corbett Gonzalez 
Culver Grabowski 
Bates Curtis Green, Oreg. 
Beckworth Daddario Green, Pa. 
Bell Dague igg 
Bennett Davis, Ga Grider 
Try Davis, Wis. Gross 
Betts de la Garza Grover 
Delaney Gubser 
Boggs Denton Gurney 
Hagen, Calif. 
Bolton Dingell Haley 
Bow le Halleck 
Brademas Donohue Hansen, Iowa 
Bray Dorn Hardy 
Brooks Dow 
Brown, Calif. Dowdy Hathaway 
Broyhill, Va. Dow! Hawkins 
Burke Duncan, Tenn. Hébert 
Burleson er er 
Burton, Calif, al Helstoski 
Burton, Utah Edwards, Calif. Hicks 
Byrne, Edwards,La. Holland 
Byrnes, Wis. worth ‘orton 
Cabell Fascell Hull 
Cameron Feighan Huot 
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Stratton 
Stubblefield 
Sullivan 
Sweeney 
Talcott 

Taylor 

Teague, Tex. 
Thompson, N.J. 


Leggett 
Lipscomb 
Long, La. 
Love 
McDade 
McDowell 
McMillan 
MeVicker 


n, Mass, 
Matsunaga 


O'Neal, Ga. 


77 Murphy. II 
III. 
Joelson Natcher 
Johnson, Calif. Nedzi 
Johnson, Pa, Nix 
Jonas O’Brien 
Jones, Ala. O'Hara, III 
Jones, Mo. O'Hara, Mich. 
Jones, N.C, O’Konski 
Karsten Olson, Minn 
Karth O'Neill, Mass. 
Kee Ottinger 
Keith an 
King, Calif. Patman 
Kirwan Patten 
Kunkel Perkins 
Kupferman Philbin 
Laird Pickle 
Langen Pike 
Lennon Pirnie 
Long, Md. Poage 
McCarthy Poft 
McClory Quie 
McCulloch Randall 
McEwen 
McFall Reid, II 
McGrath Reid, N.Y. 
MacGregor Reifel 
Machen Resnick 
Mackie Rhodes, Ariz. 
Mahon Rhodes, Pa. 
Mailliard Rivers, S.C. 
Marsh Rivers, Alaska 
Mathias Roberts 
Matthews Robison 
ay Rodino 
Michel Rogers, 
Roncalio 
Rooney, Pa. 
Mink Rosenthal 
Rostenkowski 
Monagan Roybal 
Moore Rumsfeld 
Morgan Ryan 
Morse Satterfield 
NAYS—1 
Macdonald 
NOT VOTING—195 
Abbitt Evins, Tenn. 
Abernethy Fallon 
Addabbo Farbstein 
Albert Farnsley 
Anderson, Il. Farnum 
Andrews, Findley 
Glenn Fino 
Andrews, Foga 
N. Ford, Gerald R 
Ashbrook Ford, 
Ashmore William D. 
Aspinall Fraser 
Baring Frelinghuysen 
Battin el 
Belcher Fulton, Tenn 
Blatnik Garmatz 
Bolling Gathings 
k Gibbons 
Broomfield Gilbert 
Brown, Clar- Gilligan 
ence J. Jr. Goodell 
Broyhill, N.C. Gray 
Buchanan Griffiths 
Cahill Hagan, Ga 
Callan Hall 
Callaway Halpern 
Carey Hamilton 
Carter Hanley 
Casey Hanna 
Cederberg Hansen, Idaho 
Celler Hansen, Wash. 
Chamberlain Harvey, Ind. 
Clancy ey, Mich, 
Clevenger Hays 
Cohelan Henderson 
Conyers Herlong 
Cooley Holifield 
Corman Hosmer 
Craley Howard 
Cramer Hungate 
Cunningham Hutchinson 
Curtin Jacobs 
Daniels Jarman 
Dawson Jennings 
Dent Johnson, Okla. 
Derwinski Kastenmeier 
Devine Kelly 
Dickinson Keogh 
Dulski King, N.Y, 
Duncan, Oreg. King, Utah 
Edmondson u 
Edwards, Ala. Kornegay 
Erlenborn bs 
Evans, Colo, Landrum 
Everett Latta 


Sikes Todd Watkins 
Smith, Calif. Toll Watson 
Smith, Iowa Tunney Watts 
Smith, N.Y. Tuten Weltner 
Staggers Udall ey 
Stanton Uliman White, Idaho 
Steed Utt Whitener 
Teague, Calif. Van Deerlin Whitten 
Tenzer igorito Wilson, Bob 
Thomas Walker, Miss. Wyatt 


Thompson, Tex. Walker, N. Mex. Zablocki 


So the conference report was agreed to. 
The Clerk announced the following 
pairs: 


Mr. Keogh with Mr. Smith of New York. 

Mr. Rooney of New York with Mr. Goodell. 

Mr. Fogarty with Mr. Cahill. 

Mr. Celler with Mr. Frelinghuysen. 

Mr. Evins of Tennessee with Mr. Brock. 

Mr. Albert with Mr. Gerald R. Ford. 

Mr. Daniels with Mr. Anderson of Illinois. 

Mr. Dent with Mr. Smith of California. 

Mr. Garmatz with Mr. Cramer. 

Mr. Fulton of Tennessee with Mr. Battin. 

Mr. Fallon with Mr. Watkins. 

Mr. Love with Mr. Utt. 

Mr. Friedel with Mr. Stanton. 

Mr. Tenzer with Mr. Broomfield. 

Mr. Shipley with Mr. Clancy. 

Mr. Sikes with Mr. Belcher. 

Mr. Hays with Mr. Mosher. 

Mr. Henderson with Mr. Walker of Missis- 
sippi. 

Mr. Blatnik with Mr. Martin of Massachu- 
setts. 

Mr. Aspinall with Mr. Findley. 

Mr. Holifield with Mr. Fino. 

Mr. Ashmore with Mr. Devine. 

Mr. Hungate with Mr. Derwinskl. 

Mrs. Kelly with Mr. Cunningham. 

Mr. Murphy of New York with Mr. Curtin, 

Mr. Purcell with Mr. Andrews of North Da- 
kota. 

Mrs. Hansen of Washington with Mr, 
Cederberg. 

Mr. Pool with Mr, Carter. 

Mr. Gray with Mr. Chamberlain. 

Mr. Staggers with Mr. Bob Wilson. 

Mr. St Germain with Mr. Wyatt. 

Mr. Steed with Mr. Teague of California. 

Mr. White of Idaho with Mr. Shriver. 

Mr. Zablocki with Mr. Saylor. 

Mr. Carey with Mr. Nelsen. 

Mr. Casey with Mr. Pelly. 

Mr. Corman with Mr. Roudebush. 

Mr. Cooley with Mr. Glenn Andrews, 

Mr. Clevenger with Mr. Ashbrook: 

Mr. Cohelan with Mr. Clarence J, Brown, 
Jr. 

Mr. Abernethy with Mr. Watson. 

Mr. Dulski with Mr. Whalley. 

Mr. Abbitt with Mr. Quillen. 

Mr. Olsen of Montana with Mr. Nelsen. 

Mr. Farbstein with Mr. Morton. 

Mr. Addabbo with Mr. Mize. 

Mr. Herlong with Mr. Martin of Nebraska. 

Mr. William D. Ford with Mr. Latta. 

Mr. Hanna with Mr. Lipscomb, 

Mr. Scott with Mr. Martin of Alabama. 

Mr. Madden with Mr. McDade. 

Mr. Hanley with Mr. King of New York. 

Mrs. Griffiths with Mr. Hutchinson. 

Mr. Van Deerlin with Mr. Hosmer. 

Mr. Ullman with Mr, Harvey of Michigan. 

Mr. Jacobs with Mr. Harvey of Indiana. 

Mr. Price with Mr. Hansen of Idaho. 

Mr. O'Neal of Georgia with Mr. Edwards 
of Alabama. 

Mr. Murray with Mr. Hall. 

Mr. Farnum with Mr. Erlenborn. 

Mr, Farnsley with Mr. Halpern. 

Mr. Morrison with Mr. Buchanan. 

Mr. Moeller with Mr. Broyhill of North 
Carolina. 

Mr. Gilligan with Mr. Callaway. 

Mr. Gilbert with Mr. Hagan of Georgia. 

Mr. Hamilton with Mr. Redlin. 

Mr. Reuss with Mr. Multer. 

Mr. Morris with Mr. Moorhead. 

Mr, Evans of Colorado with Mr. Everett. 


Mr. Baring with Mr, Howard, 
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Mr. Jennings with Mr. Kastenmeier. 

Mr. Rogers of Colorado with Mr. Roush, 

Mr. Selden with Mr. Scheuer. 

Mr. Johnson of Oklahoma with Mr. King of 
Utah. 

Mr. Kornegay with Mr. Leggett. 

Mr. Kluczynski with Mr. Long of Louisiana. 

Mr. McVicker with Mr. McMillan. 

Mr. Mackay with Mr. Krebs. 

Mr. Senner with Mr. Ronan. 

Mr. Rogers of Texas with Mrs. Thomas. 

Mr. Thompson of Texas with Mr. Tuten. 

Mr. Udall with Mr. Vigorito. 

Mr. Watts with Mr. Walker of New Mexico. 

Mr. Whitener with Mr. Whitten. 

Mr. Race with Mr. Powell. 

Mr. Pucinski with Mr. Gibbons. 

Mr. Gathings with Mr. Edmondson. 

Mr. McDowell with Mr. Dawson. 

Mr. Callan with Mr. Conyers. 

Mr. Craley with Mr. Landrum. 

Mr. Matsunaga with Mr. Multer. 

Mr. Smith of Iowa with Mr. Meeds. 

Mr. Weltner with Mr. Tunney. 

Mr. Fraser with Mr. Duncan of Oregon. 

Mr. Jarman with Mr. Toll. 


The doors were opened. 

The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


URBAN MASS TRANSPORTATION 
ACT OF 1964 


Mr, PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, I call up 
the conference report on the bill (S. 
3700) to amend the Urban Mass Trans- 
portation Act of 1964, and ask unanimous 
consent that the statement of the man- 
agers on the part of the House be read 
in lieu of the report. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Texas 
(Mr. PatMan]? 

There was no objection. 

The Cleark read the statement. 

The conference report and statement 
are as follows: 


CONFERENCE REPORT (REPT. No. 1869) 


The committee of conference on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendment of the House to the bill (S. 3700) 
to amend the Urban Mass rtation 
Act of 1964, having met, after full and free 
conference, have agreed to recommend and 
do recommend to their respective Houses as 
follows: 

That the Senate recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendment of the House and 
agree to the same with an amendment as 
follows: In lieu of the matter proposed to be 
inserted by the House amendment insert 
the following: 


“AUTHORIZATION 


“SECTION 1. (a) The first sentence of sec- 
tion 4(b) of the Urban Mass Transportation 
Act of 1964 is amended by striking out 
*$150,000,000 for fiscal year 1967“ and in- 
serting in lieu thereof ‘$150,000,000 for each 
of the fiscal years 1967, 1968, and 1969’. 

“(b) Section 6(b) of such Act (redesig- 
nated section 6(c) by section 3 of this Act) 
is amended by striking out ‘and to $30,000,000 
on July 1, 1966’ and inserting in lieu thereof 
‘to $30,000,000 on July 1, 1966, to $40,000,000 
on July 1, 1967, and to $50,000,000 on July 1, 
1968’. 
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“ASSISTANCE FOR CERTAIN TECHNICAL STUDIES 
AND TRAINING PROGRAMS 
“Sec. 2. (a) The Urban Mass Transporta- 
tion Act of 1964 is amended— 
“(1) by redesignating sections 9 through 
12 as sections 12 through 15, respectively; 
and 


“(2) by inserting after section 8 the fol- 
lowing new sections: 

“‘GRANTS FOR TECHNICAL STUDIES 

“ ‘Sec. 9. The Secretary is authorized to 
make grants to States and local public bodies 
and agencies thereof for the planning, en- 
gineering, and designing of urban mass trans- 
portation projects, and for other technical 
studies, to be included, or proposed to be in- 
cluded, in a program (completed or under 
active preparation) for a unified or officially 
coordinated urban transportation system as 
a part of the comprehensively planned de- 
velopment of the urban area. Activities as- 
sisted under this section may include (1) 
studies relating to management, operations, 
capital requirements, and economic feasibil- 
ity; (2) preparation of engineering and archi- 
tectural surveys, plans, and specifications; 
and (3) other similar or related activities 
preliminary to and in preparation for the 
construction, acquisition, or improved op- 
eration of mass transportation systems, fa- 
cilities, and equipment. A grant under this 
section shall be made in accordance with 
criteria established by the Secretary and 
shall not exceed two-thirds of the cost of 
carrying out the activities for which the 
grant is made. 

“ ‘GRANTS FOR MANAGERIAL TRAINING PROGRAMS 

“ ‘Sec. 10. (a) The Secretary is authorized 
to make grants to States, local bodies, and 
agencies thereof to provide fellowships for 
training of personnel employed in man- 
agerial, technical, and professional positions 
in the urban mass transportation field. Fel- 
lowships shall be for not more than one year 
of advanced training in public or private 
nonprofit institutions of higher education 
offering programs of graduate study in busi- 
ness or public administration, or in other 
fields having application to the urban mass 
transportation industry. The State, local 
body, or agency receiving a grant under this 
section shall select persons for such fellow- 
ships on the basis of demonstrated ability 
and for the contribution which they can rea- 
sonably be expected to make to an efficient 
mass transportation operation. Not more 
than one hundred fellowships shall be 
awarded in any year. The grant assistance 
under this section toward each such fellow- 
ship shall not exceed $12,000, nor 75 percent 
of the sum of (1) tuition and other charges 
to the fellowship recipient, (2) any addi- 
tional costs incurred by the educational in- 
stitution in connection with the fellowship 
and billed to the grant recipient, and (3) the 
regular salary of the fellowship recipient for 
the period of the fellowship (to the extent 
that salary is actually paid or reimbursed 
by the grant recipient). 

b) Not more than 1214 per centum of 
the fellowships authorized pursuant to sub- 
section (a) shall be awarded for the training 
of employees of mass transportation com- 
panies in any one State. 

““(e) The Secretary may make available 
to finance grants under this section not to 
exceed $1,500,000 per annum of the grant 
funds appropriated pursuant to section 4(b). 
“ ‘GRANTS FOR RESEARCH AND TRAINING IN URBAN 

TRANSPORTATION PROBLEMS 

“Sec, 11. (a) The Secretary is authorized 
to make grants to public and private non- 
profit institutions of higher learning to assist 
in establishing or carrying on comprehensive 
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research in the problems of transportation 
in urban areas. Such grants shall be used to 
conduct competent and qualified research 
and investigations into the theoretical or 
practical problems of urban transportation, 
or both, and to provide for the training of 
persons to carry on further research or to ob- 
tain employment in private or public orga- 
nizations which plan, construct, operate, or 
manage urban transportation systems, Such 
research and investigations may include, 
without being limited to, the design and 
functioning of urban mass transit systems; 
the design and functioning of urban roads 
and highways; the interrelationship between 
various modes of urban and interurban 
transportation; the role of transportation 
planning in overall urban planning; public 
preferences in transportation; the economic 
allocation of transportation resources; and 
the legal, financial, engineering, and esthet- 
ic aspects of urban transportation. In mak- 
ing such grants the Secretary shall give pref- 
erence to institutions of higher learning 
that undertake such research and training 
by bringing together knowledge and expertise 
in the various social science and technical 
disciplines that relate to urban transporta- 
tion problems. 

b) The Secretary may make available 
to finance grants under this section not to 
exceed $3,000,000 per annum of the grant 
funds appropriated pursuant to section 
4(b).’ 

“(b) Such Act is further amended— 

(1) by striking out ‘section 10(c)’ in sec- 
tion 3(c) and inserting in lieu thereof ‘sec- 
tion 13(c)’; and 

“(2) by striking out ‘under this Act’ in 
section 13(c) (as redesignated by subsection 
(a)) and inserting in lieu thereof ‘under sec- 
tion 3 of this Act’. 


“RESEARCH, DEVELOPMENT, AND DEMONSTRATION 
PROJECT 


“Sec. 3. Section 6 of the Urban Mass 
Transportation Act of 1964 is amended by 
redesignating subsections (b) and (c) as 
subsections (c) and (d), and by adding after 
subsection (a) a new subsection as follows: 

“*(b) The Secretary shall, in consultation 
with the Secretary of Commerce, undertake a 
project to study and prepare a program of 
research, development, and demonstration 
of new systems of urban transportation that 
will carry people and goods within metro- 
politan areas speedily, safely, without pollut- 
ing the air, and in a manner that will con- 
tribute to sound city planning. The program 
shall (1) concern itself with all aspects of 
new systems of urban transportation for 
metropolitan areas of various sizes, including 
technological, financial, economic, govern- 
mental, and social aspects; (2) take into ac- 
count the most advanced available tech- 
nologies and materials; and (3) provide na- 
tional leadership to efforts of States, locali- 
ties, private industry, universities, and 
foundations. The Secretary shall report his 
findings and recommendations to the Presi- 
dent, for submission to the Congress, as 
rapidly as possible and in any event not later 
than eighteen months after the effective date 
of this subsection.’ 


“STATE LIMITATION 


“Src. 4. Section 15 of the Urban Mass 
Transportation Act of 1964 (as redesignated 
by section 2 of this Act) is amended by strik- 
ing out the period and inserting in lieu 
thereof the following: ‘: Provided, That the 
Secretary may, without regard to such limita- 
tion, enter into contracts for grants under 
section 3 aggregating not to exceed 


$12,500,000 (subject to the total authoriza- 
tion provided in section 4(b)) with local 
Public bodies and agencies in States where 
more than two-thirds of the maximum grants 
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permitted in the respective State under this 
section has been obligated.’ ” 
And the House agree to the same. 
WRIGHT PATMAN, 
ABRAHAM J. MULTER, 
WILLIAM A. BARRETT, 
LEONOR K. SULLIVAN, 
HENRY S. REUSS, 
THOMAS L. ASHLEY, 
WILLIAM B. WIDNALL, 
PAUL A. FINO, 
FLORENCE P. DWYER, 
Managers on the Part of the House. 


JOHN SPARKMAN, 

PAUL DOUGLAS, 

WILLIAM E. PROXMIRE, 

HARRISON WILLIAMS, 

EDMUND S. MUSKIE, 

EDWARD LONG, 

Tom MCINTYRE, 

JOHN G. TOWER, 

WALLACE BENNETT, 

BOURKE HICKENLOOPER, 
Managers on the Part of the Senate. 


STATEMENT 

The managers on the part of the House at 
the conference on the disagreeing votes of 
the two Houses on the amendment of the 
House to the bill (S. 3700) to amend the 
Urban Mass Transportation Act of 1964, sub- 
mit the following statement in explanation 
of the effect of the action agreed upon by the 
conferees and recommended in the accom- 
panying conference report: 

The House struck out all of the Senate bill 
after the enacting clause and inserted a sub- 
stitute amendment. The committee of con- 
ference has agreed to a substitute for both 
the Senate bill and the House amendment. 
Except for technical, clarifying, and con- 
forming changes, the following statement ex- 
plains the differences between the House 
amendment and the substitute agreed to in 
conference. 


CAPITAL GRANT AUTHORIZATION 


The Senate bill amended section 4(b) of 
the Urban Mass Transportation Act of 1964 
to authorize appropriations of $150,000,000 
for two additional fiscal years (1968 and 
1969) to finance urban mass transportation 
grants under that Act. The House amend- 
ment authorized only appropriations of 
$150,000,000 for the fiscal year 1968. The 
conference substitute contains the Senate 
provision. 

MANAGERIAL TRAINING PROGRAMS GRANTS 

The Senate bill added to the Urban Mass 
Transportation Act of 1964 a new section 10, 
authorizing the Secretary of Housing and 
Urban Development to make grants to public 
bodies to provide up to 100 graduate level 
fellowships per year in mass transportation 
studies. Such a fellowship would cover 
three-fourths of the costs involved (includ- 
ing loss of the recipient’s regular salary) or 
$12,000, whichever is less; and the total 
amount of the fellowship grants (which 
would come from the regular mass transpor- 
tation grant authorization) would be limited 
to $1,500,000 per year. The House amend- 
ment included no comparable provision. The 
conference substitute contains the Senate 
provision, with an amendment designed to 
make it clear that the fellowship payment 
could take into account certain additional 
charges made by the institution for the 
training involved as well as the tuition and 
other usual charges, and that the Federal 
grant could take into account up to a full 
three-fourths of the fellowship recipient's 
regular salary. 

RESEARCH AND TRAINING GRANTS 


The Senate bill added to the Urban Mass 
Transportation Act of 1964 a new section 11, 
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authorizing the Secretary of Housing and 
Urban Development to make grants to pub- 
lic or private institutions of higher learning 
to assist research programs and management 
and research personnel training programs in 
urban mass transportation, with the amount 
of such grants (which would come from the 
regular mass transportation grant authoriza- 
tion) being limited to $3,000,000 per year. 
The House amendment included no compar- 
able provision. The conference substitute 
contains the Senate provision. 


TECHNOLOGICAL RESEARCH PROJECT 


The Senate bill added to the Urban Mass 
Transportation Act of 1964 a new section 
6(b), directing the Secretary of Housing and 
Urban Development to undertake a “project” 
to study and prepare a program of research, 
development, and demonstration of new sys- 
tems of urban transportation of people and 
goods, with the funds for such project com- 
ing from the existing authorization for re- 
search, development, and demonstration 
projects. The House amendment included a 
similar provision (for a “study” to prepare 
a program of research, development, and 
demonstration of new systems of urban 
transportation of people and goods), but pro- 
vided that the funds for such study would 
be separately appropriated rather than taken 
from any existing authorization. The con- 
ference substitute contains the Senate pro- 
vision. 

STATE GRANT LIMITATION 

The Senate bill amended section 12 (re- 
designated section 15) of the Urban Mass 
Transportation Act of 1964 to direct the Sec- 
retary of Housing and Urban Development 
to reallocate sums not used in any fiscal year 
within the present 12%4-percent limitation, 
and to authorize the Secretary to make 
grants (without regard to such limitation) 
up to a total of $12,500,000 in States where 
more than two-thirds of the maximum grants 
permitted under the 12!4-percent rule has 
been obligated. The House amendment in- 
cluded no comparable provision. The con- 
ference substitute contains the Senate pro- 
vision, with an amendment eliminating the 
unnecessary language providing for an an- 
nual reallocation of unused grant funds. 

WRIGHT PATMAN, 
ABRAHAM J, MULTER, 
WILLIAM A. BARRETT, 
LEONOR K. SULLIVAN, 
HENRY S. REUSS, 
THOMAS L, ASHLEY, 
WILLIAM B. WIDNALL, 
PAUL A. FINO, 
FLORENCE P. DWYER, 
Managers on the Part of the House. 


Mr. PATMAN (during the reading of 
the statement). Mr. Speaker, since the 
report has been printed and is available I 
ask unanimous consent that further 
reading of the statement be dispensed 
with. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Texas 
[Mr. Par AAN]? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
PATMAN]. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, the con- 
ference report resolves the differences of 
the House and Senate provisions of the 
urban mass transit bills. Both bills 
would continue the Federal assistance 
program to communities for mass tran- 
sit facilities at an annual rate of $150 
million. The basic difference was that 
the House would authorize $150 million 
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for fiscal year 1968 only and the Senate 
bill authorized $150 million for 2 years; 
that is, fiscal years 1968 and 1969. 

The Senate conferees were adamant 
in holding to a 2-year authorization be- 
cause of their insistence that the com- 
plex problems of mass transit require 
assurance well ahead of time of the 
availability of funds to permit the nec- 
essary forward planning. The House 
conferees were convinced by our coun- 
terparts of the other body and the con- 
ference report before the House today 
would continue this essential Federal 
aid program for 2 additional years. 

The conference report also resolved 
some relatively minor differences on the 
provision for a new breakthrough type 
of research program to discover new 
means of rapid transit and the House 
conferees also agreed to a minor mod- 
ification of the 1244-percent limitation 
per State. 

Mr. Speaker, I feel that the conference 
committee has done an excellent piece 
of work in compromising and resolving 
those differences which do exist between 
the House and Senate versions. The 
committee report, which we have before 
us, is entirely acceptable to me, and I 
believe, to most of the members of the 
Banking and Currency Committee. 

This is not a “luxury” program; it is a 
vitally necessary one. It has more than 
proved its worth since it was instituted 
in 1964. The conference bill assures 
continuation of the program, with the 
desirable new emphasis on preliminary 
planning and technological research. I 
strongly urge its passage. 

Mr. Speaker, I yield to the gentleman 
from New Jersey [Mr. WIDNALL]. 

Mr. WIDNALL. Mr. Speaker, I rise in 
support of the conference report. 

I remain convinced that mass transit 
needs require more money than we have 
made available, but I am gratified that 
the principle of continuity has been es- 
tablished. I am also pleased that the 
final votes for the measure in both the 
House and the Senate were largely in 
favor of what was proposed. 

It is very understandable with cur- 
rent inflationary pressures, that the 
Congress must exercise prudence and 
care as to its authorizations. I feel 
strongly that the point of priorities 
brought up by the gentleman from Mis- 
souri [Mr. Curtis] should receive more 
attention and support. We have both 
been urging this for some time. 

Mr. Speaker, I urge adoption of the 
conference report. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
to the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
[Mr. BARRETT]. 

Mr. BARRETT. Mr. Speaker, I rise in 
support of the conference report on S. 
3700, the Urban Mass Transportation Act 
of 1964. 

Mr. Speaker, this bill should be a 
“must” for all of us who are concerned 
with the transportation problems which 
have become progressively worse and 
which threaten to strangle our urban 
areas unless we take forthright action. 

This House made a pioneering step for- 
ward when we passed the Urban Mass 
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Transit Act of 1964 which for the first 
time made Federal aid available to cities 
and towns of all sizes to help them cope 
with their staggering transportation 
problems. The bill before us today would 
assure continuance of adequate funds to 
enable this great program to continue its 
gathering momentum and to help us 
work to an ultimate solution to the mass 
transportation problem. 

I am glad that the conferees agree to 
the Senate version which would provide 
$150 million for each of the next 2 fiscal 
years, 1968 and 1969, in preference to the 
House version of $150 million for fiscal 
1968 only. Because of the necessary long 
leadtime for planning and development 
in an industry like mass transit, it is im- 
portant that cities and towns be assured 
that adequate funds will be available over 
the next few years. It is equally impor- 
tant that we in the Congress demonstrate 
to the mayors and to the people of this 
country that we are committed to supply 
the Federal aid needed so that our cities 
and towns can provide the mass trans- 
portation facilities they so vitally need. 

Mr. Speaker, I am proud to have had a 
role in this most desirable domestic leg- 
islation and I hope we will send this bill 
today to the President for signature with 
a resounding vote of confidence by the 
Members of this House. 

GENERAL LEAVE TO EXTEND 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members 
may have 5 legislative days in which to 
revise and extend their remarks, and in- 
clude extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, I move 
the previous question. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
agreeing to the conference report. 

The question was taken, and the 
Speaker announced that the ayes ap- 
peared to have it. 

Mr. MacGREGOR. Mr. Speaker, I ob- 
ject to the vote on the ground that a 
quorum is not present, and make the 
point of order that a quorum is not 
present. 

The SPEAKER. Evidently a quorum 
is not present. 

The Doorkeeper will close the doors, 
the Sergeant at Arms will notify absent 
Members, and the Clerk will call the roll. 

The question was taken; and there 
were—yeas 156, nays 86, not voting 190, 
as follows: 


[Roll No. 245] 
YEAS—156 
Adair Burton, Calif. Dingell 
Byrne, Pa. Donohue 
Annunzio Cabell Dow 
Ashley Chelf Duncan, Tenn 
Ayres Clark er 
Barrett Clausen, Dyal 
Beckworth Don H. Edwards, Calif. 
Bingham S F. oa 
n asce. 
Boggs Corbett Feighan 
Boland Corman Flood 
Daddario Pulton, Pa. 
Brademas e Gallagher 
Brooks Davis, Ga. Giaimo 
Brown, Calif. Delaney Gonzalez 
Broyhill, Va. Denton Grabowski 
Burke Diggs Green, Oreg. 
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Green, Pa. May Roncalio 
Grover Miller Rooney, Pa. 
Hagen, Calif. Minish Rosenthal 
‘dy Mink Rostenkowski 
Hathaway Minshall Roybal 
Hawkins Monagan Ryan 
Hechler Morgan St. Onge 
Helstoski Morse Schweiker 
Hicks Moss 
Holland Murphy, Dil Sickles 
Horton Murphy, N.Y, lack 
Huot Natcher Smith, N.Y. 
Nedzi Springer 
Jacobs Nix talbaum 
Joelson O'Brien Stubblefield 
Johnson, Calif. O'Hara, Ill Sullivan 
Jones, Ala. Olson, Minn Sweeney 
Karsten O'Neill, Mass Enea Pe N.J. 
Karth ble 
Kee Patman Tupper 
Keith Patten Udall 
King, Calif. Pelly Vanik 
Kirwan Pepper Vivian 
Kunkel Perkins Waldie 
Kupferman Philbin White, Tex. 
ng, Md. Pike 
McCarthy Pirnie Willis 
McFall Powell Wilson, 
McGrath Charles H. 
Macdonald Wolff 
MacGregor Reid, N.Y. Wright 
Machen Resnick Wydler 
Mackie Rhodes, Pa. Yates 
Mailliard Rivers, Alaska Young 
Mathias Robison Younger 
Matthews Rodino 
NAYS—86 
Andrews, Puqua O'Hara, Mich. 
George W Gai gs O’Konski 
ds Gettys Passman 
Bandstra Greigg Pickle 
Bennett Grider Poage 
Berry Gross Poff 
Betts Gurney Quie 
Bolton Haley Reid, II 
Bray Halleck Reifel 
Burleson Hansen, Iowa Rhodes, Ariz. 
Burton, Utah Harsha Roberts 
Byrnes, Wis. Hébert Rogers, Fla. 
Cameron Hull Rogers, Tex. 
Clawson, Del Ichord Rumsfeld 
Cleveland Johnson, Pa. Satterfield 
Collier Jonas Schisler 
Colmer Jones, Mo. Schmidhauser 
Culver Jones, N.C. Schneebeli 
Laird Skubitz 
Davis, Wis. Langen Smith, Va. 
de la Garza Lennon Stafford 
Dole Lipscomb Stratton 
Dorn McClory Talcott 
Dow McCulloch Taylor 
Do g McEwen Teague, Tex. 
Edwards, La. Mahon Thomson, Wis. 
Fisher Marsh ck 
Foley Michel Waggonner 
Fountain Mills Williams 
NOT VOTING—190 
Abbitt Clancy Frelinghuysen 
Abernethy Clevenger Friedel 
Addabbo Cohelan Fulton, Tenn. 
Albert Conyers Garmatz 
Anderson, Ill. Cooley Gibbons 
Anderson, Craley Gilbert 
Tenn. Cramer Gilligan 
Andrews, Cunningham Goodell 
Glenn Curtin Gray 
Andrews, Daniels Griffiths 
N. Dak. Dawson Gubser 
Ashbrook Dent Hagan, Ga 
Ashmore Derwinski Hall 
Aspinall vine Halpern 
ng Dickinson Hamilton 
Bates ki Hanley 
Battin Duncan, Oreg. Hanna 
Belcher Edmondson Hansen, Idaho 
Blatnik Edwards, Ala. Hansen, Wash. 
Bolling Erlenborn Harvey, Ind. 
Brock Evans, Colo. Harvey, Mich. 
Broomfield Everett Hays 
Brown, Clar- Evins, Tenn. Henderson 
ence J., Jr. Fallon Herlong 
Broyhill, N.C. Farbstein Holifield 
Buchanan Farnsley Hosmer 
Cahill Farnum Howard 
Callan Findley Hungate 
Callaway Fino Hutchinson 
Carey Flynt Jarman 
Carter Fogarty Jennings 
Casey Ford, Gerald R. Johnson, Okla. 
Cederberg Ford, Kastenmeler 
Celler Wiliam D. Kelly 
Chamberlain Fraser Keogh 
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King, N.Y. Murray Smith, Iowa 
King, Utah Nelsen Staggers 
Klu Olsen, Mont. Stanton 
Kornegay O'Neal, Ga. Steed 
Krebs Pool Stephens 
Landrum Price Teague, Calif. 
Latta Pucinski Tenzer 
Leggett Purcell Thomas 
Long, La. Quillen Thompson, Tex. 

ve Race 
McDade Toll 
McDowell Reinecke Tunney 
McMillan Reuss Tuten 
McVicker Rivers, 8.0. Ulman 
Mackay Rogers, Colo. Utt 
Madden Ronan Van Deerlin 
Martin, Ala, Rooney, N.Y. Vigorito 
Martin, Mass. Roudebush Walker, Miss, 
Martin, Nebr. Roush Walker, N. Mex. 

St Germain Wat) 

Meeds Saylor Watson 
Mize Scheuer Watts 
Moeller Scott Weltner 
Moore Selden Whalley 
Moorhead Senner White, Idaho 
Morris Shipley Whitener 
Morrison Shriver tten 
Morton Sikes Wilson, Bob 
Mosher Sisk Wyatt 
Multer Smith, Calif. Zablocki 

So the conference report was 
agreed to. 

The Clerk announced the following 
pairs: 

On this vote: 


Mr. Mize for, with Mr. Battin against. 

Mr, Cunningham for, with Mr, Harvey of 
Indiana against, 

Mr. Holifield for, with Mr. Glenn Andrews 
against. 

Mr. Cahill for, with Mr. Ashbrook against. 

Mr. Broomfield for, with Mr. Brock against. 

Mr. Goodell for, with Mr. Clarence J. 
Brown, Jr., against. 

Mr. Moore for, with Mr. Broyhill of North 
Carolina against. 

Mr. Wyatt for, with Mr. Buchanan against. 

Mr. Frelinghuysen for, with Mr. Carter 


with Mr, Cederberg 


Mr, Saylor for, with Mr. Cramer against. 

Mr, Reinecke for, with Mr. Derwinski 
against, 

Mr. McDade for, with Mr. Devine against, 

Mr. Mosher for, with Mr. Dickinson 
against. 

Mr. Morton for with Mr. Bob Wilson 
against. 

Mr. Fino for, with Mr. Watson against. 

Mr. Erlenborn for, with Mr. Utt against. 

Mr. Bates for, with Mr. Smith of Call- 
fornia against. 

Mr, Stanton for, 
against. 

Mr. Watkins for, with Mr. Quillen against. 

Mr. Halpern for, with Mr. Nelsen against. 

Mr. Keogh for, with Mr. Martin of Ne- 
braska against. 

Mr. Hosmer for, with Mr. Latta against. 

Mr. Martin of Massachusetts for, with Mr. 
Hutchinson against. 

Mr. Rooney of New York for, with Mr. 
Hansen of Idaho against. 

Mr. Fogarty for, with Mr. Findley against. 

Mr. Garmatz for, with Mr. Edwards of 
Alabama against. 

Mr. Fallon for, with Mr. Clancy against. 

Mr. Friedel for, with Mr. Teague of Cali- 
fornia against. 

Mr. Dent for, with Mr. Belcher against. 

Mr. Daniels for, with Mr. Harvey of Mich- 
igan against. 

Mr. Multer for, with Mr. Hall 

Mr. Gilbert for, with Mr. Chamberlain 


against. 
Mr. Addabbo for, with Mr. Ashmore 


with Mr. Roudebush 


Mr. Staggers for, with Mr. Cooley against. 
Mr. Kluczynski for, with Mr. Henderson 
against. 
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Mr. Hays for, with Mr. Jennings against. 

Mr. Blatnik for, with Mr. Jarman against. 

Mr. Aspinall for, with Mr. Kornegay 
against. 

Mr. Albert for, with Mr. McMillan against. 

Mr. Carey for, with Mr. Moeller against. 

Mr. Casey for, with Mr. O'Neal of Georgia 
against. 

Mr. Farbstein for, with Mr, Pool against. 

Mrs. Griffiths for, with Mr. Race against. 

Mr. Hungate for, with Mr. Rivers of South 
Carolina against. 

Mrs. Kelly for, with Mr. Andrews of North 
Dakota against. 

Mr. Leggett for, with Mr. Roush against. 

Mr. Love for, with Mr Sikes against. 

Mr. McDowell for, with Mr. Steed against. 


Mr. Madden for, with Mr. Whitener 
against. 

Mr. Matsunaga for, with Mr. Whitten 
against. 

Mr. Olsen of Montana for, with Mr. Scott 
against. 


Mr. Price for, with Mr. Abbitt against. 

Mr. Rogers of Colorado for, with Mr. Aber- 
nethy against. 

Mr. Sisk for, with Mr. Baring against. 

Mr. Tenzer for, with Mr. Hagan of Georgia 


against. 

Mr. Zablocki for, with Mr. Long of Louisi- 
ana against. 

Mr, St Germain for, with Mr. Murray 
against. 


Mr. Dulski for, with Mr. Purcell against. 

Mr. McVicker for, with Mr. Stephens 
against. 

Mr. Shipley for, with Mr. Selden against. 

Mr. Gilligan for, with Mr. Hamilton 


against. 


Until further notice: 


Mr. Anderson of Tennessee with Mr. Curtin. 
Mr. Cohelan with Mr. Gubser. 
Mr. Clevenger with Mr. King of New York. 
Mr. Morrison with Mr. Gerald R. Ford. 
Mr. Evins of Tennessee with Mr. Martin of 
Alabama. 
Mr. Fraser with Mr. Whalley. 
Mr. Mackay with Mr. Callaway. 
Mr. Moorhead with Mr. Walker of Mis- 
sissippi. 
Gray with Mr, Anderson of Illinois. 
Hanley with Mr. Farnsley. 
Farnum with Mr. Krebs. 
Landrum with Mr, Kastenmeier. 
King of Utah with Mr. Callan. 
Craley with Mr. Thompson of Texas. 
Tunney with Mrs. Thomas. 
Ullman with Mr. Walker of New Mexico. 
Watts with Mr. Tuten. 
Edmondson with Mr. Duncan of Ore- 
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Evans of Colorado with Mr. Weltner. 
White of Idaho with Mr. William D. 
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SERER BERBER: 


Senner with Mr. Dawson. 

Everett with Mr. Ronan. 

Herlong with Mr. Howard. 

Johnson of Oklahoma with Mr. Reuss. 
Meeds with Mr. Redlin. 

Hanna with Mrs. Hansen of Washing- 
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Flynt with Mr. Fulton of Tennessee. 
. Morris with Mr. Gibbons. 

Van Deerlin with Mr. Conyers. 
Vigorito with Mr. Scheuer, 
Pucinski with Mr. Todd. 


Mr. ICHORD and Mr. SKUBITZ 
changed their vote from “yea” to “nay.” 

The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 

The doors were opened. 

3 motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


DISRESPECT OF LAW IS ANARCHY 


Mr. HALEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
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for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Florida? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HALEY. Mr. Speaker, I have 
asked permission to place in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL Recorp at this time an edi- 
torial which appeared in the Polk Coun- 
ty Democrat of August 22, 1966, entitled 
“No Matter Who's Leading, It's Still 
Anarchy.” Loyal Frisbie, one of the fine 
newspapermen of my State, calls atten- 
tion to the fact that this is a nation of 
law and our Nation cannot endure if per- 
sons are allowed to select the laws they 
will obey and reject those they choose 
not to obey. As Mr. Frisbie so ably points 
out, there can be only one name for this 
disrespect of law and authority that is 
running rampant throughout our Nation 
and that name is “anarchy.” The solu- 
tion he proposes is the only solution that 
has ever worked against anarchy—that is 
firm and vigorous action by the nearest 
law enforcement agency. 

The editorial deserves the attention of 
all who read the CoNGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

The editorial follows: 


No MATTER WHO's LEADING, IT’S STILL 
ANARCHY 


The Communists, the traitors and the ad- 
dle-brained had their days in the national 
spotlight in Washington last week, and did 
more to strengthen support for the Johnson 
administraion’s handling of the war in Viet 
Nam than a hundred patriotic orators could 
have accomplished. 

Stokely Carmichael has made headlines 
urging Negroes to refuse to register for the 
draft; Martin Luther King has announced 
that he will obey the law in Chicago for six 
days—no more; and between them they have 
done more harm to the civil rights movement 
than Alabama Gov. George Wallace could do 
in a lifetime. 

The springboard for the uproar in Wash- 
ington was a three-day hearing by the House 
Committee on Un-American Activities on a 
proposed bill to outlaw attempts to inter- 
fere with movement of U.S. troops or war 
materiel. 

Among witnesses who testified against the 
pending legislation were some who boldly 
admitted to being Communists, others who 
called themselves Marxist-Leninists. In the 
unruly audience were practitioners of Com- 
munist diversionary tactics—they vocifer- 
ously cheered the anti-U.S. witnesses, created 
boisterous disorder until they were forcibly 
ejected from the hearing room, and screamed 
“murderer” at a retired Marine Corps gen- 
eral, 

It is probable that not all of the obstreper- 
ous spectators were Communists. It is even 
likely that some of them consider themselves 
good American citizens. 

But their conduct was a dismal replay of 
Communist-inspired demonstrations against 
law and order that have become so familiar 
in this nation since World War II. The films 
of the rowdy conduct and of the bum's 
rush given rioters by the police might have 
been lifted bodily from movies taken of an- 
other Un-American Activities Committee 
hearing a few years ago in San Francisco, 

Other official groups in other lands have 
had the same sort of unruliness to cope with. 
The method of disrupting public meetings, 
if not invented in Moscow, at least has been 
refined and perfected there. 

There was little testimony recorded bear- 
ing directly on the legislation under con- 
sideration. There was, however, enough to 
show the Communist hand guiding the op- 
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position—such as the boast of one witness 
that he had helped solicit funds to send 
medical aid to the Viet Cong. 

There was, too, the declaration of Brig. 
Gen, James Hittle that assistance to the 
enemy in Viet Nam is no “abstract, theoret- 
ical thing”: “It results in helping the enemy 
kill U.S. troops. That’s no abstract thing. 
That's somebody's son. The kid next door. 
No one has such a right.“ 

While there are many people in this coun- 
try who sincerely believe that the U.S. has no 
business in the Viet Nam war, none of them— 
except the Communists and the addle- 
pated—would be so treasonous as to pro- 
pose sending material help to the Viet Cong 
and the North Vietnamese. 

Carmichael, a Johnny-come-lately to the 
civil rights movement who has become head 
of SNICK, with his repeated urgings to young 
Negroes to fight the draft touched off a riot 
in Atlanta. There, a group of his followers 
stormed an Army induction center, handed 
out inflammatory leaflets, and fought police. 

In Chicago, a court order directed leaders 
of “open housing” demonstrations to confine 
themselves to one march a day, with no more 
than 500 demonstrators per march. Dr. 
King, whose “non-violence” demonstrations 
are cleverly designed to provoke violence by 
others, denounced the court order. 

However, he said, he would obey the order— 
for six days. If, at the end of that time, the 
order had not been reversed on appeal, he 
would overrule the court himself and call 
Nee full-scale disruption on the Windy 

There is a deadly similarity reflected by the 
riots in the House hearing room in Washing- 
ton, at the Army induction center in Atlanta 
and on the streets of Chicago. Despite the 
difference in professed aims and leadership, 
the obvious goal of all the disturbances is 
anarchy—the overthrow of established law, 
and the substitution of rule by mobocracy. 

This nation cannot endure if every citizen 
is to be allowed to choose for himself what 
laws he will obey, and which he will ignore. 
Every attempt to create a reign of anarchy, 
wherever it appears, should be firmly and 
vigorously put down by the nearest law en- 
forcement agency without regard—as certain 
civil rights laws read—to race, color, creed, 
national origin or sex. 


VISIT WITH CONSTITUENTS 


Mr. LAIRD. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute, to revise and extend my re- 
marks, and to include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Wisconsin? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LAIRD. Mr. Speaker, in view of 
the fact that this session of the Congress 
will undoubtedly last until mid or late 
October, it is my intention to spend the 
next 2 weeks travelling from one end of 
my district to the other in an attempt to 
meet with and visit my constituents in 
the 15 counties which make up the Sev- 
enth Congressional District of Wisconsin. 

In my view, this is as much a responsi- 
bility of a Member of Congress as the 
responsibility of voting on the bills and 
resolutions that come before the Con- 
gress. For not only must a Member of 
Congress vote, he must vote in the best 
interests of the constituents he repre- 
sents. He can discharge this responsi- 
bility only by finding out how his con- 
stituents feel about the major issues 
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which face this Nation in the world 
today. 

Mr. Speaker, I have been in Congress 
for 14 years and I have found that many 
constituents do not convey their opinions 
to their Representatives by writing to 
them. It is also necessary for a Repre- 
sentative to be available to his constitu- 
ents in order to discuss these problems. 

In the past 2 years, I have voted on 
most issues that have come before the 
Congress. The votes that I have missed 
occurred mainly during the month of 
May 1965 when I represented my coun- 
try as a delegate to the World Health 
Conference in Geneva. In these 2 years, 
I have been able to get back to my district 
only for a period of about 3 weeks. 

With my family back in the district 
this summer, I have been returning to 
the district every other weekend but it 
is obviously not possible to visit with a 
large number of constituents on such 
short visits. 

In these next 2 weeks, Mr. Speaker, it 
is my intention to attend everything from 
the Adam’s County Fair to the Waupaca 
County Fair to the Central Wisconsin 
State Fair and travel all the way to the 
northernmost tip of my district which 
borders on Michigan. 


FELIZ CUMPLEANOS, SENOR 
PRESIDENTE 


Mr. GONZALEZ. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
sai remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GONZALEZ. Mr. Speaker, this 
weekend, President Johnson celebrates 
his 58th birthday. Those of us who 
speak Spanish wish him feliz cumple- 
anos; but, in more familiar terms, I know 
that my colleagues want to join me in 
wishing him a happy birthday, and many 
returns. 

President Johnson has devoted all of 
his adult life to public service, and there 
is a magnificent record of achievement 
marking his devotion, his hard work, his 
talents and, perhaps above all, his com- 
passion. 

Lyndon Johnson knows what it is to 
be poor, to work hard, and to pray for 
rain. The hard life that he knew as a 
young man might have made others 
bitter, but it gave him an insight and 
knowledge into the problems that beset 
the little man. President Johnson did 
not become embittered; he became de- 
termined to get ahead, and to help those 
who could not help themselves. 

Lyndon Johnson started his public 
service as a schoolteacher in a poor little 
school; he held his first elective office 
while he was in college. He has not 
stopped ever since. Throughout his 
service to his country, he has displayed 
unflagging zeal to do more and do it 
better, but he has never allowed ambi- 
tion to overcome his hallmark, which is 
his compassion for other men, and his 
unceasing work to help them overcome 
the rocks and brambles of the paths in 
our sometimes harsh world. 
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He has administered youth projects— 
he did this at an age when he was 
hardly older than his charges—and he 
has never since forgotten that a young 
man with energy and imagination can do 
a complex job very well indeed. He has 
caused dams to be built to furnish wa- 
ter to his State, and electricity to farms 
that perhaps never would have had it, 
had his efforts failed. He has done 
battle against prejudice in times when 
it was not easy to do. And he has never 
forgotten what it is to be old and sick, 
or young and hungry. He still works to 
bring care to the helpless and hope to 
the hopeless. 

Mr. Speaker, I am grateful for Presi- 
dent Johnson’s life and service. He has 
made this a better land and a better 
world. I wish him a happy birthday, 
and many, many more. 


THE LATE JOHN H. WETZEL 


Mr. POAGE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. POAGE. Mr. Speaker, I should 
like to call to the attention of the Mem- 
bers of this body the death of John H. 
Wetzel, assistant deputy administrator 
for watersheds in the Soil Conservation 
Service. 

Mr. Wetzel died August 25 following an 
illness of several months. A memorial 
service will be held Monday, August 29. 

Mr. Speaker, in my long service here I 
have known many fine public servants in 
the executive branch. Mr. Wetzel was 
one of these in every respect. I had 
known him well since he first began to 
meet with the watersheds subcommittee 
of the Committee on Agriculture in 1953. 

He was a fine, dedicated young man— 
only 55 when he died. In his many deal- 
ings with our committee he was always 
prompt, factual, and cooperative. He 
was prepared to answer our questions. 
He was frank, objective, and fair. 

Mr. Speaker, the Soil Conservation 
Service has lost one of its talented staff 
members, the Congress has lost a con- 
siderate and helpful colleague, his family 
has lost a devoted husband and father, 
and all Americans have lost an outstand- 
ing and dedicated public servant. 

May he rest in peace. 


THE CRISIS OF OUR CITIES 


Mr. KUPFERMAN. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute, to revise and extend 
my remarks, and to include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. KUPFERMAN. Mr. Speaker, on 
Monday, August 22, at the invitation of 
the U.S. Senate Subcommittee on Execu- 
tive Reorganization, the mayor of New 
York City, my predecessor from the 17th 
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Congressional District, Manhattan, the 
Honorable John V. Lindsay appeared to 
give testimony on the crisis of our cities. 

The event was well publicized as the 
forerunner of a series of appearances by 
mayors of many cities including Detroit, 
Los Angeles, New Haven, and so forth. 
Excerpts from Mayor Lindsay’s talk have 
appeared in the daily press with refer- 
ences to the fact that in New York City 
there are as many problems as people. 
However, the thought and experience 
which went into the preparation of the 
full text of the address ought not to be 
lost to a wider audience. 

And so by leave of this body in which 
John V. Lindsay served for 7 years, the 
7 good years, and to which he returns 
from time to time to seek aid and succor 
for the greatest city in the world, which 
he now serves as chief executive, I in- 
clude for the perusal of my colleagues 
the full text of his talk: 


Text OF TESTIMONY BY JOHN V. LINDSAY, 
Mayor oF New York Ciry, Berore U.S. 
SENATE SUBCOMMITTEE ON EXECUTIVE RE- 
ORGANIZATION, MONDAY, AUGUST 22, 1966 
At the outset, let me express my appreci- 

ation to you, Senator Rrstcorr, and to the 

subcommittee for your invitation to appear 
here today. While my length of service as 
mayor of the Nation’s largest city has not 
been very long, New York has a certain in- 

tensity about it which, I think, gives one a 

long view in a short time. 

Mr. Chairman, I should like to commend 
you and the members of your subcommittee 
for undertaking this inquiry. Committees 
of this Congress have in the past conducted 
important hearings concerning specific local 
problems and specific national programs. 
But this is the first time that an attempt 
has been made to assess the total crisis of our 
cities, to measure it honestly against our 
present efforts, and to look toward an overall 
strategy for rebuilding urban America. 

Over the next few weeks, this subcommit- 
tee is scheduled to hear the testimony of 
mayors from all over the country. I suspect 
that although none of their communities 
is as large as mine, many of their prob- 
lems are like many of mine. I should think, 
therefore, that what lies before you is a 
fairly grim business. Indeed, when I seek 
a comparison for what has been happening 
in New York over the last few years, I find 
myself having to go back some 3,000 years to 
the Old Testament and the ten plagues which 
were visited upon the Egyptians. Unlike the 
children of Israel, however, the people of our 
cities are not likely to be saved by a miracle. 

In appearing before you today it is not 
my purpose to propose comprehensive solu- 
tions to our urban problems. Nor do I be- 
lieve it would be very helpful for me to 
enter into a numbers game over just how 
much Federal aid should be provided by any 
particular program or by all programs. The 
challenge to a mayor in these hearings is to 
set forth his own perceptions of the urban 
crisis and to relate to the Federal effort whe* 
the cities themselves can do. 

We all know that there are no panaceas 
for the problems of people in citles. There 
are, however some important beginnings 
and some new directions being taken in 
cities across the nation. It is crucial in 
these inquiries to take note of what is hap- 
pening at the local level of government. 
First, there are few exceptions to the rule 
what laws are only passed in Washington, 

not administered here. The finest Act of 

Congress means little to an angry teen-age 

Negro in the slums unless local government 

provides the resources, staf and commit- 

ment to bring it to the streets of the City. 

Secondly, there is the matter of confidence 
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and credibility. The Congress is being asked 
to appropriate sizable amounts of taxpayers’ 
money to deal with urban problems, A cen- 
tral theme of these hearings must be that 
Congress will have to appropriate many 
times more than at present. But I do not 
think we can—nor should we—realistically 
expect the Congress to make available these 
vast amounts of money unless our cities 
demonstrate the willingness and the ability 
to modernize and streamline their admin- 
istrative machinery to use Federal resources 
efficiently and to make the maximum effort 
from their own resources. 

The challenge of gearing up local govern- 
ment is nowhere greater than in New York. 
New York City has a budget that is exceeded 
in the United States only by that of the 
Federal Government. Its population is 
larger than 67 of the 117 members of the 
United Nations. Its police force of 28,000 
men is larger than many national armies. 
New York City is the equivalent of more 
than two Chicagos and four Philadelphias. 
The fact is that if each of the five boroughs 
that compose New York were treated as a 
separate City, we would have four of the 
eight largest cities in the country. 

In a community of this size we have all 
of the urban problems that exist in other 
cities; but what is more, it would seem that 
as the size of the city goes up, the complex- 
ity of urban problems increases in geometric 
progression. 

The dominant development in American 
urban life over the past two decades has been 
the changing composition of our urban 
population. In New York City, two mil- 
lion white inhabitants mostly in the mid- 
dle and high income groups—have moved 
away and 750,000 Negroes and Puerto Ri- 
cans—mostly poor—have moved in. In 1945 
Negroes and Puerto Ricans accoounted for 
less than 10% of the City’s population. To- 
day their proportion exceeds 25%. This so- 
cio~economic shift has leveled off here in 
New York relative to many of our smaller 
cities and the suburbs where these popula- 
tion changes are just beginning. 

These new residents have frequently suf- 
fered from the serious handicaps of inade- 
quate education and job training and they 
have continued to struggle under the burden 
of a color-conscious society. 

For the Negro and the Puerto Rican the 
result has been a high rate of unemploy- 
ment, marginal low wage jobs for those who 
are employed, and a standard of living that 
on the whole is considerably lower than for 
the rest of the population. 

In social terms we reap a harvest of broken 
families, illegitimate children, school drop- 
outs, and disease. 

For local government, this means that a 
large segment of the populace draws much 
more in services than it contributes in rey- 
enues. In New York City today nearly two 
million people live in poverty. Our welfare 
budget alone amounts to over $650 million 
(or 14% of the entire budget), and this does 
not take into account the $571 million spent 
for municipal hospitals and health services, 
the $102 million spent in the war on pov- 
erty for the additional costs of education, 
police, and sanitation generated by this sit- 
uation, 

This growing pressure on our City sery- 
ices has been exacerbated by the deteriora- 
tion and obsolescence of our City’s physical 
plant. As American cities go, ours is very 
old, and many of our schools, our hospitals, 
our apartment houses, and our commercial 
buildings are no longer either attractive or 
efficient. In the case of public buildings, 
their deterioration has been hastened by the 
chronic unavailability of City funds for all 
but the most imperative uses. In the case of 
multiple dwelling units, many reflect the 
economic dilemma of rent control. By 1970, 
almost 70% of the housing units in New 
York City will be more than 40 years old. 
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About 350,000 units are in buildings built 
before 1900. We estimate that 800,000 dwell- 
ing units, representing over 14 of the total 
housing supply, are substandard and need 
either replacement or major rehabilitation. 

One in four of our schools is more than 
50 years old and is generally located among 
other scarred and broken buildings. 

The condition of many of our twenty-one 
municipal hospitals is disgraceful. It is esti- 
mated that the City must spend a minimum 
of $400 million to renovate or rebuild ob- 
solete hospital facilities. 

Each working day 3½ million people 
crowd into the nine square miles of Man- 
hattan south of Central Park. They insist 
on arriving at about the same time and in 
leaving at about the same time. This is 
tantamount to transporting every man, 
woman and child in Connecticut into 
Bridgeport and taking them home again at 
night. The key to this massive movement 
is our rapid transit system. But it has re- 
sponded neither technologically nor geo- 
graphically to the changing patterns of city 
life and needs. Despite a recent fare in- 
crease, it is wholly dependent on public sub- 
sidy for maintenance, depreciation, debt 
service and capital improvements. A pro- 
gram of subway modernization is likely to 
cost about $4 billion over the next ten years, 
roughly 40% of New York City’s capital budg- 
et for the period. 

The depth and intensity of these needs, as 
I have said, cannot be exaggerated. The 
need is obvious that there be a vastly in- 
creased commitment of resources in New 
York City and in all the great urban centers 
of America. But the complex problems of 
Urban America cannot be answered simply by 
appeals for more federal funds, badly needed 
as those funds are. Too often, in the past, 
local officials have used the argument of in- 
adequate resources to pass the buck to Wash- 
ington and thus escape hard decisions at 
home. The fact is the buck can’t be passed 
anywhere because it stops both at City Hall 
and in Washington. It is at City Hall, as 
well as in Washington, that basic reforms 
are required which will permit us to respond 
effectively to the urban challenge. And it is 
only at City Hall that local leadership can 
build effective coalitions behind controversial 
change. 

1. GOVERMENTAL STRUCTURE 

City government, like all institutions, must 
reshape itself to the demands of rapid and 
complex change. But, unfortunately, gov- 
ernment in many cities has been allowed to 
stagnate. That stagnation presents as great 
an obstacle to the goal of better services as 
does inadequate resources. In New York 
City, for example, we found well over 50 sep- 
arate departments and agencies, each di- 
rectly responsible to the Mayor, with many 
having overlapping or competing jurisdic- 
tion. 

There were more than a dozen federally- 
funded manpower programs, with no over- 
all coordination or central authority, and 
with no City official responsible for following 
their related activities. Five different agen- 
cies had jurisdiction over our roadways, again 
with no coordination. Over seven separate 
bodies made policy in the area of housing. 

To assure more effective administration, 
we have reorganized our entire governmental 
structure so that the City’s multitudinous 
agencies will be grouped into ten major ad- 
ministrations, organized along functional 
lines. For the first time, all agencies operat- 
ing housing and urban development pro- 
grams will be grouped into a single coordi- 
mated structure. The City’s transportation 
agencies are scheduled to be assigned to a 
streamlined Transportation Administration. 
All of the City’s programs concerned with 
health and hospitals are now the responsibil- 
ity of a single Administrator who oversees 
the newly created Health Services Adminis- 
tration. 
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Last week we took a major step forward 
with the establishment of a Human Re- 
sources Administration for New York. It 
will include the existing Welfare Depart- 
ment and Youth Board, as well as two new 
departments: one for Community Develop- 
ment which replaces the old and faulty 
municipal anti-poverty structure; and one 
for Manpower Training and Career Develop- 
ment, which will organize all the separate, 
diffuse programs in manpower and employ- 
ment into a single coherent system. 

This reorganization will do a good deal 
more than rationalize the structure of gov- 
ernment. For the first time, we have begun 
to redefine, simply and directly, the major 
goals of our City in the human resources 
area. These are: 

First, manpower training and career de- 
velopment leading to useful employment; 

Second, an education program with spe- 
cial emphasis on early childhood develop- 
ment; 

Third, increased participation of the poor 
in planning and running programs for their 
benefit; and 

Fourth, a social service system that oper- 
ates in support of the first three objectives. 

The new Human Resources Administra- 
tion will permit us to measure the City’s 
goals in the field of human resources de- 
velopment against the programs and funds 
needed to meet these goals, irrespective of 
departmental and agency boundaries. 

This major governmental reform was not 
effected overnight. It is the result of an 
unusual four-month study, funded by the 
Ford Foundation. We estimate that it will 
take another six months to be put fully into 
effect. But only with such a streamlined 
agency can we hope to handle efficiently and 
effectively the vast amounts of funds neces- 
sary to develop the human resources of our 
City. 

Another innovation is the recent creation 
of a Policy Planning Council, bringing to- 
gether on a formal basis for the first time 
the representatives of the three agencies 
concerned with program and fiscal planning. 
The Council is chaired by the Mayor and in- 
cludes the City Administrator, the Budget 
Director and the Chairman of the City Plan- 
ning Commission. One of its first and most 
critical tasks will be the initiation of a 
program-planning-budget system for the 
entire City. Such a system will provide us 
with long-range, comprehensive planning 
for the economic, social and political de- 
velopment of New York. And because this 
planning council is chaired by the Mayor, it 
will be exposed, as city planning rarely is, to 
political realities and tied into the govern- 
mental decisionmaking process at every 
point. 

We have taken a number of other steps 
to increase efficiency and eliminate red tape. 
By Executive Order, I have created the Office 
of Narcotics Coordinator with responsibility 
for all City Programs affecting addiction. 
Also by Executive Order, I have created a one- 
stop service to aid businessmen and industry 
in their dealings with all City departments. 
In a somewhat different vein, we recently 
terminated and altered 113 City-connected 
committees with an annual saving to the 
taxpayer of $200,000. 

Our effort to design comprehensive pro- 
grams which link together all available re- 
sources will be stymied if a similar linkage 
does not exist in Washington. Cities must 
be able to combine separate federal pro- 
grams into effective services at the street 
level. Much can be done in Washington 
to make this possible. Effective coordination 
of all housing and physical development pro- 
grams in New York will be impossible un- 
less the Department of Housing and Urban 
Development has the authority and the ef- 
fective working relationships to perform the 
same function in Washington. Similarly, the: 
Office of Economic Opportunity’s ability to 
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coordinate all federal programs related to the 
anti-poverty program will intimately affect 
local efforts to mount a comprehensive at- 
tack on poverty. : 

More specifically, with the establishment 
of a Manpower Department in New York 
City, we will be formulating a City-wide plan 
for a comprehensive manpower system. But 
we will be seriously hampered in this en- 
deavor in our dealings with federal funding 
sources. The artificial distinctions between 
federal manpower programs, with different 
statutory requirements and agency regula- 
tions, will limit our e to aeien a 2 

npower program. o reso 9 
e 5 consolidate into an Omni- 
bus Manpower Act the various existing pro- 

„such as the Manpower Development 
and Training Act, the Neighborhood Youth 
Corps, Adult Basic Education, Work Expe- 
rience, and the Nelson Amendment. 

It might also be appropriate to enact ve 
Omnibus Low-Rent Housing Act, whic 
would permit local communities to obtain 
a block-grant for a comprehensive plan va 
house low-income residents. This woul 
make possible a choice of program oom 
ponents—public ‘housing, rent supplements, 
or subsidized rehabilitation. 

One area in which we need increased fed- 
eral assistance is information. Part of the 
difficulty of responding to urban rye 
stems from the unprecedented rate of tha 
change. We simply do not have the tools to 
measure or to describe accurately what is 
happening in our cities. For example, ai 
timates of the number of unemployed high 
school dropouts in New York City range from 
77,000 to 125,000. No one knows for mon 
census data is 1959 data and employmen 
data is collected for large regional districts. 

Local government needs access to the lat- 
est and best data available. Federal data 
banks, contiguous data collection districts 
for all related federal programs, & ns? 
ade census, and increased technical ass “a 
ance to local governments’ efforts to crea 
their own information systems are ways in 
which this goal might be attained, 

Administrative reforms, at both the 5 
and Federal levels, are at least as critica 
as structural reorganizations. We have at- 
tempted bold new approaches in a number 
of programs, perhaps none 80 aap ah as 
those in the Welfare Department. $ 0 
major demonstration projects have been e- 
signed. One would substitute a declara- 
tion“ procedure for establishing eligibility 
for public assistance in place of the present 
rigorous investigation. This would parallel 
the affidavit and spot check system used by 
the Internal Revenue Service and would free 
caseworkers from the tedium of investiga- 
tions, enabling them to devote more time to 
the fundamental problems of welfare recipi- 
ents. The second proposal is for an employ- 
ment “incentive” demonstration to enable 
welfare recipients to retain a larger portion 
of earned income. This program could make 
a major change in the patterns of depend- 
ency by encouraging the welfare recipient 
to seek employment and training that will 
lend to increasing self-support. 

Unfortunately, the creativity of the Wel- 
fare Department and the support of the 
City Administration are insufficient to try 
out these concepts. The necessary approvals 
at the State and Federal levels have not yet 
been granted. This inaction is not only 
frustrating to those who would confront 
the welfare problem with new approaches, 
but it has the effect of confirming the wide- 
spread belief that the problem itself is 
hopeless. 

The difficulties we have encountered in ini- 
tiating these two projects raise a more fun- 
damental question. Every detail of every 
innovation or change in welfare procedure 
must be approved by State and Federal of- 
ficials, Mere inaction at the State and Fed- 
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eral levels has blocked our efforts to achieve 
significant ‘ural improvements. We 
find this unreasonable and unnecessary. A 
more rational approach would be to grant 
to the City broad powers of procedural in- 
novation subject to a veto by either the State 
or Federal governments. The burden of ac- 
tion should be placed on those who would 
seek to restrict experimentation and innova- 
tion. 

One final thought, Federal public assist- 
ance programs, although often singled out, 
are actually only one of several important 
ways in which Congress has sought to pro- 
vide economic security for our citizens. 
Others include social security, Medicare, 
minimum wages, and unemployment and 
workmen’s compensation. It seems appro- 
priate now that these various programs, de- 
veloped independently, be rationalized into 
a coherent national program for economic 
security. I suggest that such a study be 
undertaken either by the Congress or in the 
executive branch. 


II. PERSONNEL 


Sound organization provides the frame- 
work for effective government, but the moti- 
vating force is people. For much too long, 
local government has been viewed as the 
backwater of government service. The 
glamour, the prestige, and the rewards were 
to be earned in the Federal service; to a 
lesser extent, the State level, but not in local 
government. Local government has tradi- 
tionally been thought of as the province of 
the politicians. 

This must change. Even with the limited 
expansion of urban programs that has taken 
place thus far, we are experiencing a per- 
sonnel crisis. Improved governmental struc- 
tures and better qualified personnel are 
closely related. Clear lines of authority and 
grants of responsibility will attract better 
people without whom new procedures will 
never reach their full potential. 

To meet the personnel needs of New York 
City we have aggressively sought out the best 
talent we could find wherever we could find 
it—in the Federal government, in other cities 
and states, and in private industry. Often, 
to get the right man for the right job, we 
had to increase the level of compensation, 
and even then we were frustrated by the 
freezing-in of pension systems. Federal leg- 
islation to produce pension mobility for per- 
sons transferring between Federal and local 
government would significantly reduce this 
problem. i 

Since January, we have brought together in 
New York a group of outstanding profes- 
sionals from across the nation. - We were no 
more interested in their politics than in their 
religions. I believe that in New York City we 
are well on the way to fostering a new breed 
of top level executive—forward-looking pro- 
fessionals with outstanding administrative 
experience and with a perspective that goes 
beyond the borders of any particular city. 

But we must look to the future as well as 
the present and we must be concerned with 
getting the best people at all levels of local 
government, not only for the top executive 
positions, important though they are. 

This summer we established, with sub- 
stantial Federal assistance, a program to 
bring able young people into city govern- 
ment. The New York City Urban Corps 
program brought us more than 1,000 college 
students from across the country to work at 
useful tasks in city government. It is our 
hope that this exposure will induce many 
of them to return on a permanent basis after 
graduation. 

Older retired citizens provide another 
source of talent for our city governments. 
There are many able men and women who, 
although they have completed one career, 
can still make a valuable contribution to 
society. We propose to tap this source by 
the creation of a Senior Citizens Service 
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Corps which would provide part-time em- 
ployment in city agencies. 

We also propose to bring university faculty 
members into government through a faculty 
residency program. As with the Senior Cit- 
izens Service Corps, we are hopeful that 
Federal assistance can be obtained to support 
these projects. Both will serve to seed our 
local government with people who have 
somewhat different but very valuable per- 
spectives from those of the career service. 

Another program which we think can 
make an important contribution is already 
in operation in New York. It is an Executive 
Volunteer Corps which is to consist of ahout 
100 retired business executives, who will 
make available their expertise to small busi- 
men throughout the City. 

While programs such as the Urban Corps 
will produce dividends over the long pull, 
we cannot wait. The magnitude and com- 
plexity of city responsibllities make it im- 
perative for us to secure a massive infusion 
of talent now. One possible way of dealing 
with the problem is contained in the pro- 
posed “Intergovernmental Personnel Act”, 
S. 3408, introduced by Senator MUSKIE., This 
bill would make it possible, through the grant 
of Federal funds, for the City to improve its 
recruitment, selection, classification, train- 
ing and supervision of vital personnel. The 
inadequacies in these areas were high-lighted 
a few years ago by a Brookings Institution 
study of professional, managerial and tech- 
nical personnel in New York. Aware as the 
city has been of its failings in these matters, 
budget considerations have precluded rem- 
edying them. 

The Muskie bill would also authorize the 
Federal government to share its personnel 
programs with states and localities, and it 
promotes a much needed mobility of per- 
sonnel between Federal and state and local 
governments. In short, it creates a climate 
and a means for joint efforts by all levels of 
government to solve increasingly difficult 
manpower problems. 


II. CITIZEN PARTICIPATION 


In the midst of our new sense of urgency 
about the material needs of our cities, we 
must never lose sight of an intangible which 
profoundly affects our urban future—the 
quality of the relationship between the citi- 
zens of our cities and their government. All 
that we can do to rebuild our cities will have 
limited effect unless we are able at the same 
time to rebuild a sense of participation in 
determining the fate of the city among all 
its citizens. 

Nowhere has this goal become more im- 
portant than in New York City. The scale 
of the daily tasks of government in so large 
a city has led to the centralization of deci- 
sion-making in a massive bureaucracy. Too 
often that centralization means government 
which is remote, insensitive, invisible and 
unresponsive to the needs of the people. A 
government with 300,000 employees, 800 
schools, 76 police precincts, and 21 munici- 
pal hospitals is a government which must 
learn the art of creative decentralization at 
the same time it uses new technology to cen- 
tralize its operations. Resolving this tension 
between the two simultaneous directions of 
modern government—centralization and de- 
centralization—represents one of the great- 
est challenges facing city government today. 

In New York we have begun to take some 
deliberate steps toward improving the de- 
livery of services to our citizens. To provide 
prompt response to housing complaints, the 
Building Department has begun to locate its 
inspectors in local offices and has equipped 
them with an instant communication system. 
Under an OEO grant, we have also opened 
five trailer offices in slum areas as part of 
our emergency repair program. The Welfare 
Department has opened its first satellite wel- 
fare center. Seven community progress cen- 
ters are now operating in target areas under 
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the anti-poverty program. The Health Serv- 
ices Administration is designing comprehen- 
sive neighborhood health clinics for low- 
income areas. As a first priority, the newly 
created Department of Manpower and Career 
Development of the Human Resources Ad- 
ministration will establish a system of neigh- 
borhood employment centers which will un- 
dertake a door-to-door, household-by-house- 
hold survey to find out precisely who needs 
and wants training and a job. All of this 
will be made more effective by the creation of 
neighborhood city halls, the first of which 
opened last week in East New York. These 
will bring to each neighborhood in our vast 
city a complete municipal information and 
referral system as well as a full-time staff to 
deal with local problems when and where 
they occur. 

But placing City services in neighborhoods 
where they are needed will not, in itself, end 
city dwellers’ pervasive feelings that they 
have no way to influence their government, 
This sense of fundamental powerlessness in 
the face of invisible, uncaring government is 
the greatest disease of urban culture today. 
At its worst, the gnawing frustration of pow- 
erlessness explodes in senseless acts of indi- 
vidual mob violence. No mere appropriation 
or reorganization will touch this disease. It 
will take a basic commitment on the part 
of local and federal governments to provide 
new channels cf participation in urban gov- 
ernment for those who now feel they have 
no relationship to the agencies which touch 
their lives. 

In New York this goal underlies the com- 
mitment my administration has made to the 
creation of a Civilian Review Board for the 
Police Department. Similarly, the creation 
of welfare-recipient advisory groups and 
community corporations to coordinate and 
operate neighborhood anti-poverty programs 
grow out of our recognition that those who 
receive services must shape those services. 
Only thus will they gain a true sense of in- 
fluencing their own destiny in their own 
neighborhoods. In this same effort, over 200 
grass-roots organizations are now operating 
their own summer anti-poverty programs in 
twenty-six target neighborhoods across the 
City. 

Let me be clear. What is needed to cure 
the disease of powerlessness in our great cit- 
ies is neither black nor white power. What 
is crucial is a new sense of citizen power— 
power to influence city governments’ efforts 
to improve the quality of life in our cities. 
Without citizen power, we will still be pour- 
ing our resources into programs which may 
fail because they do not reflect the needs and 
aspirations of those who are most deeply 
affected by the decay of our cities. 

I have described some of the things that 
we in New York City are doing to meet the 
urban crisis—streamlining local government, 
re-thinking our goals and aspirations, a new 
emphasis on searching out top rate profes- 
sionals, and a new emphasis on creating an 
aura of excitement and participation in local 
government. However, our financial ability 
to do these things is severely limited. And 
this does not begin to take into account the 
funding of the very large programs of capi- 
tal improvements and social and economic 
development which are indispensable if we 
are to make our cities livable. Let me give 
you an idea of the deepening financial plight 
in which we find ourselves. 

When I took office last January, New York 
City was preparing its budget for its coming 
fiscal year. It amounted to over $4.5 billion 
and included a defiicit of well over $500 mil- 
lion. This deficit could not be attributed 
to an overly-ambitious approach to the City’s 
problems for even with this deficit the City 
planned only to engage in a holding opera- 
tion. Nor could it be attributed to any re- 
luctance to tax ourselves. The mainstay 
of the City’s revenue, its property tax, while 
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not the highest in the country is at 4.96 per 
100 of assessed valuation—certainly on the 
high side. 

The second major source of tax revenue 
is the sales tax, which at a combined State- 
City rate of 6% is higher than it is any- 
where else in the United States, except Penn- 
sylvania which also has a 5% sales tax. 

The City’s business tax structure, which 
produced about $250 million annually, was 
built around a gross receipts tax of 4/10 of 
1%. For the many businesses with low profit 
margins, this tax was equivalent to any- 
where from an 8% to 20% net income tax. 
All of this was on top of a State tax struc- 
ture with a personal income tax that rises 
quickly from 2% to 10%. 

As you can see there was not very much 
flexibility. Yet without additional tax rev- 
enues, the City’s financial condition was fast 
deteriorating. We had no choice, therefore, 
but to ask the State Legislature for authority 
to levy a City personal income tax applicable 
to both commuters and residents; to increase 
the stock transfer tax, to double water 
charges, and to increase utility taxes and the 
premium tax on life insurance companies. 
In addition, primarily for reasons of equity, 
we rewrote the City’s business tax law elimi- 
nating the old gross receipts tax and sub- 
stituting a more equitable net profits tax. 
The revenue from this package plus addi- 
tional aid from the State, plus a job freeze 
and other economies will enable us to get 
through the current fiscal year in the black, 

But what of next year and the year after, 
and what of the mountain of problems which 
we cannot touch on this budget? The Tem- 
porary Commission on City Finances—a non- 
partisan citizens group appointed by Mayor 
Wagner—estimates a deficit for the City’s 
next fiscal year of some $400 million, even 
taking into account the revenue growth fac- 
tor. I hope that we can by prudent man- 
agement and by economies substantially re- 
duce that figure. But I know that the result 
will not be a budget that will allow us to 
wage all-out war on the economic and social 
problems of the disadvantaged, on dreadful 
housing, on traffic strangulation, and on filth 
in,our streets, in the air we breathe, and in 
the water around us. 

The answer is not additional local taxes. 
On Monday Senator CLARK said he phont 
business was blackmailing local 
into low taxes by threats to relocate. Wille 
I would not describe this situation in pre- 
cisely those terms, the mobility of people 
and industry is a substantial deterrent to 
the reliance which state and local govern- 
ments can place upon income taxation. If 
a company’s operations can be carried on in 
a low-tax area as well as a high-tax area, 
the company may be induced to settle where 
taxes are lower. Similarly, individuals are 
tempted to move to areas of lower taxation. 
These are facts of life which result from the 
autonomy and diversity of a federal system. 
For in this country, it is only the Federal 
tax which has the advantage of being 
ubiquitous. 

The limitations which this situation places 
upon the efforts of the states and localities 
to solve their fiscal problems through in- 
creasing their taxes is a forceful argument 
for some form of Federal tax sharing. 
Whether that tax sharing is accomplished 
by a limited credit against Federal taxes for 
State and local taxes or whether it is derived 
through the so-called “Heller plan” is less 
important than that something of the sort 
be done. 

This then is the fiscal crisis which con- 
fronts us in New York. With taxes already 
at a level which causes daily complaints by 
both business and individuals, we are barely 
able to meet our essential needs. New taxes, 
higher taxes, are no solution in New York, 
and to a greater or lesser degree, I expect 
that the same is true for our other cities. 
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The money must come from Federal rev- 
enues. Without very large amounts of Fed- 
eral money, the plain fact is that the crisis 
of our cities will continue and worsen, This 
is a malignancy that this great nation oma 
not afford to ignore. 


HUAC AND THE COURTS 


Mr. PEPPER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the Recorp and 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Florida? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. Speaker, the de- 
bate which has been held in the House 
revolving around the recent decision of 
District Judge Corcoran relative to the 
recent hearings of the House Un-Ameri- 
can Activities Committee has touched a 
very vital constitutional issue of our 
country. It is well that all aspects of 
this matter should be considered so that. 
the most mature opinion upon the whole 
subject may be stimulated and developed. 

I offer two editorials from the New 
York Times, one of August 17, 1966, and 
one of August 22, 1966, bearing upon this 
critical question for inclusion in the body 
of the Record following my remarks: 
[From the New York Times, Aug. 17, 1966} 

USELESS HEARINGS 


The opening of the House Un-American 
Activities Committee hearings on left-wing 
aid to the Vietcong proved as disorderly and 
unproductive as the work of this committee 
usually is. There is little reason to suppose 
that any information developed in these 
hearings could form the basis of a constitu- 
tionally viable plece of legislation. 

The free-speech guarantees of the First 
Amendment offer wide protection for radical, 
inflammatory and antiwar talk—and no one 
who understands the essence of a free society 
would have it otherwise. Insofar as demon- 
strations interfere with the movement of 
troops or war materials, they can be handled 
under existing law. No blanket new legis- 
lation is needed to deal with treason or 
sabotage. 

Despite our belief that neither the hear- 
ings—nor the committee—serve any useful 
purpose, we are glad that the three-judge 
Court of Appeals vacated a lower court order 
enjoining the committee from conducting its 
inquiry. Federal Judge Howard Corcoran 
may well have been within his legal powers 
in issuing the original restraint. As Repre- 
sentative CLAUDE PEPPER, of Florida, reminded 
his incensed colleagues in the House yester- 
day, each branch of government is under the 
rule of law and the courts are the final in- 
terpreters of the law. 

But the injunction would have been diffi- 
cult, perhaps impossible, to enforce; and it 
placed the court in an unnecessarily awk- 
ward position in its relationship to Congress. 
The solution to the excesses of the Un- 
American Activities Committee must come 
from Congress, where the problem has its 
origins. The members of the House can 
expect an interminable round of futile and 
embarrassing controversies so long as they 
permit this committee to roam about with 
an inherently vague and unworkable 
mandate. 


[From the New York Times, Aug. 22, 1966] 
AND JUDICIAL PILLORY 
Congressional annoyance at Federal Judge 
Howard Corcoran's short-lived attempt to 
enjoin hearings of the House Committee on 
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Un-American Activities was predictable and 
even understandable. What is less defensible 
is the hysterical tone a number of Repre- 
sentatives have been taking over the inci- 
dent, 

The trate Congressmen seem oblivious to 
the fact that a serious constitutional issue 
is involved here, one that cannot be settled 
by abusing the court, That issue is whether 
or not the procedures of the Un-American 
Activities Committee are constitutional to 
begin with, whether or not in the light of 
its record injunctive relief is necessary to 
protect citizens from probable injury. All 
that Judge Corcoran tried to do was to post- 
pone the committee’s tempestuous hearings 
until that issue could be properly presented 
to the court. 

To argue that his action breached the prin- 
ciple of the separation of powers is to con- 
tend that each of the three branches of Gov- 
ernment is sovereign, its powers in no way 
subject to checks and balances imposed by 
the other two. Obviously that is not the 
case. Congress has the power to check the 
courts by fixing their jurisdictions, by financ- 
ing their operations, by passing on the ap- 
pointment of the judge and, of course, by 
ch.nging the very laws which they interpret. 
In turn the courts may—indeed must—pass 
on the constitutionality of Congressional 
actions. 

As we have previously made clear, we are 
glad Judge Corcoran’s order was overruled by 
a special appeals court. But for Congress- 
men to behave as if the Judge had committed 
lése-majesté is to assume a pose of absolut- 
ism which does them no credit. Representa- 
tive CLAUDE PEPPER did well to remind his 
colleagues of what another judge, Lord Coke, 
said to the King who wanted to sit on his 
court: The King, too, is under the law.” 


LAWS AND COURT RULINGS RELAT- 
ING TO CRIME—PROTECTION OF 
THE ACCUSED VERSUS PROTEC- 
TION OF THE PUBLIC 


Mr. PEPPER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the Recorp and 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Florida? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. Speaker, one of the 
most critical questions facing our coun- 
try today is the problem of crime and 
how to combat it. Corollary to that 
question is whether the protection which 
the law, in the light of the latest deci- 
sions of the U.S. Supreme Court, throws 
around the accused, hinders the appre- 
hension and conviction of persons 
charged with crime. 

On June 17, as a guest of my devoted 
friend, Mr. J. W. Ribolf, of Miami, I was 
privileged to attend a dinner of the 
Grand Jury Association of Dade County, 
Fla., at which the speaker was one of 
the distinguished justices of Florida and 
America, former longtime attorney gen- 
eral of Florida, and chairman of the Na- 
tional Associations of Attorneys General 
of the United States, Mr. Justice Richard 
W. Ervin, Sr. 

Mr. Justice Ervin spoke on the chal- 
lenging subject of “Laws and Court Rul- 
ings Relating to Crime; Protection of the 
Accused Versus Protection of the Pub- 
lic.” Mr. Justice Ervin dealt so thor- 
oughly and so objectively with this vital 
subject that I commended Mr. Justice 
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Ervin’s eloquent and able address to my 
colleagues, and to those who will read 
this Recorp. I think he has made an in- 
valuable contribution to a better under- 
standing by the public of the law and 
the role of the courts in this most mean- 
ingful field. 

I insert Mr. Justice Ervin’s address 
and pertinent material immediately fol- 
lowing my remarks in the body of the 
RECORD: 


Laws AND COURT RULINGS RELATING TO 
CRIME; PROTECTION OF THE ACCUSED VER- 
SUS PROTECTION OF THE PUBLIC 


Hon. Ben Criswell, president, Grand Jury 
Association of Dade County, Florida, Inc., 
Circuit Judge William A. Herron, members 
and guests, how does a nation which pro- 
fesses the Jeffersonian ideal of equal and ex- 
act justice to all men, balance the safety and 
best interests of society against the rights 
and interests of the individual? 

This question poses a far greater problem 
or issue than one might initially imagine. 
We are, and pride ourselves for being a na- 
tion of laws. Yet, on the other hand, our 
nation has founded and based itself upon 
the principle or concept of “the rights of 
the individual.” It is inevitable that con- 
flicts arise in the application and perpetua- 
tion of these two basic principles. It is our 
duty and our obligation as citizens to de- 
mand that honest and diligent efforts be 
made to balance these interests. The pur- 
pose of my talk to you today is to discuss 
a vital aspect of this balancing process, 
namely The Protection of the Accused vs. 
Protection of the Public.” Our arena of 
thought and discussion will be the criminal 
law field, and I will direct my remarks to 
laws and court rulings relating thereto. 

Escobedo v. Illinois (decided June 22, 
1964): Danny Escobedo had “confessed” to 
complicity in his brother-in-law’s murder, 
but the confession was made only after Chi- 
cago police had refused to let him see his 
lawyer, who was in the station trying to 
see him. Escobedo had not been advised by 
the police of his right to remain silent and 
made his damaging statement after persist- 
ent questioning by the police. He was con- 
victed of murder, and appealed to the Ili- 
nois Supreme Court, which affirmed the 
conviction. 

The United States Supreme Court reversed 
and remanded, holding that where a police 
investigation is no longer a general inquiry 
into an unsolved crime but has begun to 
focus on a particular suspect in police cus- 
tody who has been refused an opportunity 
to consult with his counsel and who has not 
been warned of his constitutional right to 
keep silent, the accused has been denied the 
assistance of counsel in violation of the 6th 
and 14th Amendments; and no statement 
extracted by the police during the interro- 
gation may be used against him at a trial. 

Douglas v. California (decided March 18, 
1963): In a California state court two de- 
fendants were tried jointly—convicted of 
13 felonies—and sentenced to imprison- 
ment. They had dismissed their public de- 
fender and had moved for separate counsel. 
The motion was denied. After conviction 
they sought to exercise their only right to 
appeal as of right. 

They appealed to an intermediate court of 
appeals and, being indigent, applied to it for 
appointment of counsel to assist them on 
appeal. In accordance with a state rule of 
criminal procedure, that court made an ex 
parte examination of the record and deter- 
mined that the appointment of counsel for 
the defendants would not be of advantage to 
them or helpful to the appellate court, thus 
denying appointment of counsel. Their ap- 
peal was heard without assistance of counsel 
and their convictions affirmed. The Cali- 
fornia Supreme Court denied a discretionary 
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review. The defendants appealed to the Su- 
preme Court of the United States. 

The Supreme Court of the United States 
stated the issue as “whether or not an indi- 
gent shall be denied the assistance of coun- 
sel on appeal.” The Supreme Court an- 
swered in the negative, holding that such a 
denial amounted to discrimination against 
the indigent. They said “There can be no 
equal justice where the kind of an appeal a 
man enjoys depends upon the amount of 
money he has.” Thus, in cases where the 
appeal is as of right, an indigent shall not 
be denied the assistance of counsel. The 
Supreme Court did not concern itself with 
problems that might arise from the denial 
of counsel for the preparation of a petition 
for discretionary or mandatory review be- 
yond the stage in the appellate process at 
which the claims haye once been presented 
by a lawyer and passed upon by an appel- 
late court. The Supreme Court specifically 
stated that they were dealing “only with the 
first appeal granted as a matter of right to 
rich and poor alike, from a criminal con- 
viction,” 

Gideon v. Wainwright (decided March 18, 
1963): In this case the defendant Gideon, 
charged in a Florida state court with a 
noncapital felony, appeared without funds 
and without counsel and asked that the 
Court appoint counsel for him. This request 
was denied on the ground that the state law 
permitted appointment of counsel for in- 
digent defendants in capital cases only. 
Gideon conducted his own defense and was 
duly convicted and sentenced to imprison- 
ment. Subsequently he applied to the 
Florida Supreme Court for a writ of habeas 
corpus on the ground that his conviction 
violated his rights under the Federal Con- 
stitution. The Florida Supreme Court 
denied all relief. An appeal was taken to 
the United States Supreme Court. 

The Supreme Court of the United States 
held, in substance, that the right of an in- 
digent defendant in a criminal trial to have 
the assistance of counsel is a fundamental 
right essential to a fair trial, and Gideon’s 
trial and conviction without the assistance 
of counsel violated the 14th Amendment. 

Mapp v. Ohio (decided June 19, 1961): In 
Mapp, the defendant was convicted of know- 
ingly having had in her possession and 
under her control certain lewd and lascivi- 
ous books, pictures and photographs in viola- 
tion of an Ohio statute. The Supreme Court 
of Ohio found her conviction valid though 
“based primarily upon the introduction in 
evidence of lewd and lascivious books and 
pictures unlawfully seized during an un- 
lawful search of defendant’s home. * * *” 
The Ohio Supreme Court believed that while 
a reasonable argument could be made that 
the conviction should be reversed because 
the methods employed to obtain the evi- 
dence were such as to Offend a sense of 
justice, the fact that the evidence had not 
been taken from the defendant's person by 
the use of brutal or offensive physical force 
against the defendant’s person, the seizure 
was not illegal and books and pictures could 
be admitted in evidence against the defend- 
ant at her trial. 

The United States Supreme Court reversed 
and remanded the conviction and held that 
the 4th Amendment right of privacy has been 
declared enforceable against the states 
through the Due Process Clause of the 14th 
Amendment, and as such it is enforceable 
against them by the same sanction of exclu- 
sion as is used against the Federal Govern- 
ment. Thus, all evidence obtained by 
searches and seizures in violation of the Fed- 
eral Constitution is likewise inadmissible in 
a criminal trial in a state court. This “gives 
to the individual no more than that which 
the Constitution guarantees him, [and] to 
the police officer no less than that to which 
honest law enforcement is entitled * * *” 
(Mapp at p. 660). 
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Mallory v. United States (decided June 24, 
1957): In this case Mallory was convicted of 
in a Federal District Court and sen- 
tenced to death. As for circumstances prior 
to trial—Mallory was apprehended between 
2:00-2:30 p.m. and taken to police headquar- 
ters. At least 4 officers questioned him there 
in the presence of 4 other officers for 30 to 45 
minutes, beginning the examination by tell- 
ing him that his brother had said that he 
was the assailant. Mallory strenuously 
denied his guilt. At about 4 p.m. Mallory 
and 3 other suspects were asked to submit to 
lie detector tests, and they agreed. Mallory 
was not questioned until 8 p.m. Following 
almost an hour and one-half of steady inter- 
rogation, he finally stated that he was re- 
sponsible. Not until 10 p.m., after Mallory 
had repeated his confession to other officers, 
did the police attempt to reach a U.S. Com- 
missioner for the purpose of arraignment. 
Failing in the attempt to reach a Commis- 
sioner, the police obtained Mallory's consent 
to examination by the deputy coroner, who 
noted no indicia of physical or psychological 
coercion. Between 11:30 and 12:30 a.m. he 
dictated the confession to a typist. The 
next morning he was brought before a Com- 
missioner. At the trial, which was delayed 
for a year because of doubt about Mallory’s 
mental capacity to understand the proceed- 
ings against him, the signed confession was 
introduced into evidence. 

The United States Supreme Court reversed 
the conviction for being violative of Rule 
5(a) of Federal Rules of Criminal Procedure, 
which requires that an arrested person be 
taken before a committing magistrate “with- 
out unnecessary delay.” The Court noted 
that this duty does not call for mechanical 
or automatic obedience, because circum- 
stances may justify a brief delay between 
arrest and arraignment, as for instance, 
where the story volunteered by the accused 
is susceptible of quick verification through 
third parties. But the delay must not be 
of a nature to give opportunity for the 
extraction of a confession. 

Discussion of Escobedo v. Illinois: The 
problem posed by Escobedo can be more 
precisely formulated and sharply brought 
into focus if the background of the case is 
probed. For the decision in Escobedo can 
be seen as the denouement of a revolution 
in criminal-constitutional law begun some 
forty years ago. 

The proverbial and oft-mentioned door re- 
putedly left ajar by the Supreme Court was 
first opened forty-two years ago by the Su- 
preme Court in Moore v. Dempsey. The case 
upset the conviction of some Arkansas 
Negroes because their trial was conducted 
under the threat of mob violence. The deci- 
sion in Moore is generally considered the 
opening shot of the revolution in constitu- 
tional law that is still going on. The revo- 
lution has proceeded primarfly on three 
fronts. Convictions have been upset be- 
cause (1) the defendant was denied the 
right to counsel; (2) the defendant’s con- 
fession was not made voluntarily, and (3) 
evidence was admitted at the trial that was 
obtained by an illegal search and seizure. 
These three fronts—right to counsel, invol- 
untary confessions, and illegal search and 
seizures—spearheaded the development of 
the revolution. 

The first right to counsel case was, of 
course, Powell v. Alabama, decided in 1932. 
From Powell until Escobedo, a period of 32 
years, over 50 right to counsel cases were de- 
cided by the Supreme Court. This front of 
the revolution easily became the most pow- 
erful and has been widely accepted by the 
bar, the press, and the judiciary. It is no 
doubt because of the success of this front 
that the Supreme Court has begun to shape 
its opinions with increasing frequency in 
right-to-counsel language. The decision in 
Escobedo reflects this fact. 
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The second front began in 1936 with the 
decision in Brown v. Mississippi. This case 
upset convictions which rested on confes- 
sions obtained by the use of police brutality. 
The roots of this front are deep and can be 
traced back through the common law some 
300 years. Nearly 200 years ago the rule 
was firmly established in England [Rex v. 
Warickshall, 1 Leach 263, 264, 168 Engl. Rep. 
234, 235 1783).]: “* * but a confession 
forced from the mind by the flattery of 
hope, or by the torture of fear, comes in 80 
questionable shape when it is to be con- 
sidered as the evidence of guilt, that no 
credit ought to be given to it; and there- 
fore it is rejected.” Our early state cases 
accepted the rule as well. Nonetheless, 
during the nineteenth century only eight 
cases were decided by the Supreme Court. 
All of them arose after the Civil War. From 
1900 to 1936 few cases were decided by the 
Court. Then came Brown v. Mississippi, the 
first case upsetting a state conviction on the 
basis that an involuntary confession was 
used. Between Brown and Escobedo over 35 
confession cases were decided by the Su- 
preme Court. 

Yet it is quite clear that this front has not 
been a popular one. The average person is 
wont to look upon a confession as excellent 
proof of the confessor’s guilt. The psycho- 
logical reasons underlying false confessions 
are not widely appreciated. 

The search and seizure cases, the third 
front, find their roots in Boyd v. United 
States, decided in 1886. From that taproot 
grew a very shaky tree. Branches grew off 
in every direction. This front suffered from 
the same handicap as the confession front. 
Convictions were being upset even though 
the illegally seized evidence was perfectly 
reliable. Unlike the confession cases no 
lingering doubt of the reliability of the evi- 
dence remained. And so guilty men went 
free because the constable blundered. The 
explanations as to why this should be so 
were not widely understood. The front 
reached a temporary peak in 1949 in Wolf v. 
Colorado, which held the Fourth Amendment 
search and seizure prohibition applicable to 
the states but not enforceable. This posi- 
tion was doomed to failure from its incep- 
tion, and 12 years later the Court made the 
rule fully applicable to the states in Mapp v. 
Ohio. But then four years later the Court 
again retreated and held the rule to be ap- 
plicable only prospectively. [Linkletter v. 
Walker] 

In addition to these three fronts there has 
been an important flank movement involv- 
ing the privilege against self-incrimination 
guaranteed by the Fifth Amendment. In a 
sense this privilege was always in the back- 
ground in the confession cases and often 
even in search and seizure cases. Its roots 
are perhaps the deepest of any of the rights 
mentioned in our Bill of Rights. It can be 
traced back in the common law to the 
twelfth century. And recently it has been 
suggested that the privilege “may have 
antedated the common law by over 1000 
years, having its source in Taludic Law 
++." Note, the Right to Counsel During 
Police Interrogation: The Aftermath of 
Escobedo, 53 Calif. L. Rev. 337, 340, note 2 
(1965) .] 

Underlying this entire constitutional revo- 
lution are many currents and cross currents. 
One distinguished scholar has pointed out: 

“Perhaps it may be worth observing that 
the decision of the Powell [v. Alabama] case 
and the rise of Hitler to power in Germany 
occurred within the period of a single year. 
It would, of course, be facile and specious to 
suggest that these two events are related by 
any direct causal connection. Yet, perhaps, 
in some larger sense the two occurrences may 
be located in the same current of history. 
Both events are encompassed in the crisis of 
individual liberty which has confronted the 
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western world since the first world war. The 
court has been sensitive to the crisis and has 
responded emphatically to it. [Allen, The 
Supreme Court, Federalism, and State Sys- 
tems of Criminal Justice, 8 De Paul L. Rev. 
213, 219 (1959) .] 

With this background in mind, the Esco- 
bedo decision can be seen, not as an isolated 
fragment in the growth of our constitutional 
law, but as the natural result of the internal 
logic of a constitutional revolution over forty 
years old and now well into its final phases.” 
Foregoing remarks taken from “Brief of 
Amicus Curiae in The Escobedo Case” (The 
Michie Company, Charlottesville, Va.) .] 

Newly accepted cases by the United States 
Supreme Court subsequent to Escobedo cov- 
ering unresolved problems arising as a re- 
sult of Escobedo. [Discussed in Time, April 
29, 1966, New York.]: 

“Across the country, Many lower courts 
echoed the dissenters’ fears by ruling that 
Escobedo voids a confession only if, as in 
Danny Escobedo’s case, the suspect had re- 
tained a lawyer and was not allowed to con- 
sult him. By contrast, the California Su- 
preme Court went beyond Escobedo and 
ruled last year in People y. Dorado that a 
constitutional right to counsel exists even if 
a suspect does not ask to exercise it. In 
California, police failure to warn a suspect 
of his rights to silence and to counsel now 
voids his confession even though he makes 
no request for a lawyer. 

By last December, two U.S. appellate courts 
had interpreted Escobedo in diametrically op- 
posite ways. Dutybound to referee such a 
conflict, the Supreme Court sifted 170 con- 
fession appeals and accepted five involving 
six defendants: 

Sylvester Johnson and Stanley Cassidy, 
now awaiting execution in New Jersey, were 
implicated by a confederate’s coerced con- 
fession in the 1958 holdup murder of a toy- 
shop operator in Camden. Johnson, then 21 
and a schizoid, asked a magistrate for a 
lawyer, was refused, and confessed after 
twelve hours. Cassidy, then 25 and “re- 
gressed,” received no warning and confessed 
during 20 hours’ grilling. Because both con- 
victions were final before Escobedo, they pose 
the retroactivity riddle. 

Ernesto Miranda, 23, an “emotionally ill” 
truck driver, received 25- and 30-year sen- 
tences in 1963 for robbing a woman and 
kidnapping and raping an 18-year-old girl. 
Miranda was picked up on suspicion: both 
victims identified him in a line-up. He 
talked freely, was neither told nor knew of 
his right to counsel. The Arizona Supreme 
Court took the “hard” Escobedo line, upheld 
his conviction. 

Roy A. Stewart, 28, a sixth-grade dropout, 
was suspected in 1963 of mugging a number 
of Los Angeles women, one of whom died. 
Arrested with his common-law wife, Stewart 
was grilled 4½ days before admitting that 
he robbed but did not kill the woman. He 
Was sentenced to death for felony-murder. 
He did not request counsel, claims he con- 
fessed to free his wife. The California Su- 
preme Court said police should have given 
him a silence warning, reversed his convic- 
tion. 

Michael Vignera, 31, got a 30- to 60-year 
rap for holding up a Brooklyn dress shop in 
1961. Vignera was fingered by a confederate, 
linked to stolen goods, and identified by his 
victims. He confessed after about twelve 
hours. To clinch the police case, he was then 
grilled far beyond “focus,” and was not taken 
before a judge until roughly 24 hours after 
his arrest. He was not advised of his right 
to counsel and police also ignored New York's 
prompt-arraignment statute. The state's 
highest court upheld his conviction on 
“totality” grounds. 

Carl C. Westover, 44, the only federal de- 
fendant, was picked up by Kansas City, Mo., 
police in 1963 after they got FBI word that 
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he was suspected of robbing two federally 
insured banks in California. The police first 
questioned him about local robberies; some 
14 hours later they turned him over to FBI 
agents, who got a confession 2½ hours later. 
Though warned of his right to counsel, West- 
over was not allowed to exercise it; he was 
held incommunicado for eleven days before 
being arraigned. He drew a 30-year sentence. 
Westover's case raises the issue of FBI col- 
lusion with local police to avoid the Mallory 
rule. 

In choosing these cases, the Supreme Court 
revealed Escobedo’s potential dynamite: all 
but one of the confessions were apparently 
true and voluntary; most of the defendants 
probably could not have been convicted with- 
out their confessions. Yet the court is being 
asked to void all the confessions by reading 
into Escobedo a new standard: that police 
must warn all suspects at focus point that 
they need not talk, that anything they say 
may be held against them, and that they 
have a right to counsel, furnished by the 
state if necessary. 

As it devoted an unusual three days to oral 
arguments last month, the court heard the 
defendants’ lawyers declare that the new 
standard will not affect organized crime, 
whose members well know their rights, but 
will simply end the present hyprocrisy of 
hiding the Constitution from the squeal 
room’s main customers—the poor, the ignor- 
ant and the mentally limited. 

Lawyers for the states and the Justice De- 
partment implored the court to the contrary. 
Don’t expand the limited Escobedo ruling in 
ways that handcuff police interrogation, they 
said. Don’t forget society’s rights and Ben- 
jamin Cardozo’s words: “Justice, though due 
the accused, is due the accuser also.” Don’t 
abandon “totality of circumstances” in judg- 
ing whether confessions are free or coerced. 
Don’t assume that “focus” is workable as an 
objective test. Don't expect judges to recon- 
struct just when the focus point was reached 
or whether the suspect really waived his 
rights when he talked. Don’t add such new 
confusion that ultimately the only solution 
will be a truly automatic test: no interroga- 
tion without a lawyer. 

Indeed, the American Civil Liberties Un- 
iou, as amicus curiae in all of the cases be- 
fore the Supreme Court, advocates exactly to 
that test. The A.C.L.U. argues that police 
custody is inherently so coercive that the 
suspect's privilege against self-incrimination 
can be protected only by a lawyer, not by 
mere warnings from the police, who are his 
adversaries. In this view, the lawyer’s func- 
tion would not be so much to shut up a 
guilty suspect as to advise him on his best 
chances—to say nothing of what the pres- 
ence of lawyers would do to bolster the faith 
of the public and potential witnesses in po- 
lice interrogation. 

So far, the best guess of Washington law- 
yers is that the court may simply require 
police to warn prime suspects of their 
rights—partly because the court may now be 
as closely divided as it was in Escobedo. 

In Cincinnati, Prosecutor Melvin G, Reuger 
is lecturing every single cop on the meaning 
of Escobedo, and sharply advising them to 
“do a more effective job before you start talk- 
ing to a defendant.” Adds Atlanta’s Detec- 
tive Superintendent Clinton Chaffin: “People 
now realize they’ve got to get out and dig up 
the evidence.” Detroit's Detective Chief 
Vincent Piersante recently revealed a sig- 
nificant set of statistics. In prewarning 
1961, confessions were “essential” in 20.9% 
of Detroit’s murder cases; in 1965, with warn- 
ings, Piersante’s men actually got more con- 
fessions, and yet they were considered es- 
sential” in only 9.3% of murder cases—all 
because of sharper sleuthing before arrest. 

For police, at least, perhaps the most in- 
teresting news is that warnings by no means 
stop confessions, In Philadelphia last Octo- 
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ber, police began giving verbal warnings as 
soon as they suspected anyone of being “in- 
volved.” After that come a six-question 
written warning that detectives carefully 
read aloud and suspects sign. By last month 
76% of all felony suspects had nonetheless 
made voluntary statements; the confessors 
ranged from 68.8% of robbery defendants to 
82.6% of murder defendants. To the Su- 
preme Court, on the other hand, such statis- 
tics may suggest that a suspect who waives 
his rights to silence is obviously in need of 
a lawyer to tell him precisely what he is 
waiving. 

However, it may complicate the solution of 
some crimes, many experts see Escobedo as a 
spur to better police training, more com- 
puterized law enforcement procedures, and 
faster development of scientific crime detec- 
tion. Moreover, no matter how far the Su- 
preme Court goes, a large number of suspects 
will always be “gatemouths,” compulsive 
confessors who need no encouragement to 
announce their guilt. “Human nature saves 
us,” says one California prosecutor. People 
talk anyway.” In Seattle, for example, po- 
lice insist that a burglar recently emerged 
from a skylight to be confronted by two walt- 
ing cops with drawn guns. Their first words: 
“You have the right to remain silent; you 
may consult an attorney before you make a 
statement; anything you say may be held 
against you.” Astonished, the burglar ad- 
mitted his guilt and cleared the books then 
and there. 


[From the St. Petersburg (Fla.) Times, 
June 13, 1966] 


TEETH FOR THE BILL OF RIGHTS 


In the so-called “second-round Escobedo 
cases,” the U.S. Supreme Court yesterday 
clarified some of the confusion as to confes- 
sions by criminal suspects and their right to 
counsel immediately after arrest. 

However, the court did not at all, as many 
law enforcement agencies had hoped, weaken 
its stand on the right of prisoners to stand 
silent under police interrogation and the 
duty of police to see that a lawyer is made 
available to the suspect. 

In fact, Chief Justice Earl Warren, speak- 
ing for the majority, specifically reiterated 
portions of the Escobedo decision; added a 
sharp attack upon the police practice of 
holding prisoners incommunicado; and 
added the proviso that, even if a prisoner 
consents to questioning without an attorney 
present, at any time he expresses a desire to 
stop being questioned the police must 
comply. 

Justice John Harlan, in a lengthy and 
heated dissent, accused the court majority 
of having sacrified the rights of society to 
those of individuals accused of crime. 

This, of course, is the crux of the whole 
argument. Chief Justice Warren indicated 
that he and the others of the majority had 
carefully considered the effect of their rul- 
ings upon law enforcement. 

Perhaps the best concrete evidence on this 
score lies in the California courts. There the 
State Supreme Court not only has followed 
the Escobedo case, but for over a year has 
held to approximately the position reached 
yesterday by the nation’s highest court. 

Only two weeks ago the leading prosecut- 
ing attorneys of California stated that 
neither the Escobedo case nor the earlier 
Gideon case had hampered their getting con- 
victions. If anything, they agreed, there are 
more voluntary confessions now than there 
were before. 


[From the St. Petersburg (Fla.) Times] 
THE SECOND ROUND OF Decisions RENDERED 
JUNE 13, 1966, BY U.S. SUPREME COURT 

WASHINGTON.—The Supreme Court yes- 
terday spelled out a strong set of protective 
ground rules for any suspect arrested and 
questioned by the police in a criminal case. 
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The landmark “right to silence” decision 
found the court sharply divided 5 to 4 on the 
new constitutional safeguards set forth in 
the majority opinion, written by Chief Jus- 
tice Earl Warren. In stinging dissents, the 
minority denounced the decision as one that 
helps criminals go free to repeat their 
crimes, 

Basically, the court ruled that any suspect 
taken into custody is entitled at the police 
station level to the constitutional protec- 
tion of the 5th Amendment against possible 
self-incrimination. 

Specifically, the five-man majority de- 
clared: 

Before questioning can begin, an arrested 
person must be told that he has a right to 
remain silent; that the 5th Amendment pro- 
tects him against self-incrimination; that 
he is entitled to a lawyer, and that if he is 
indigent, the attorney will be provided him 
free. 

If an arrested person is alone and indi- 
cates in any manner that he does not wish 
to be interrogated, the police may not ques- 
tion him.” 

Even if he has answered preliminary ques- 
tions or volunteered statements, the suspect 
has the right to stop answering until he has 
consulted with an attorney and consents to 
further questioning. 

A voluntary confession or admission may 
not be used at a trial unless the suspect has 
been told by police of his right to remain 
silent. 

The ruling reversed the convictions of men, 
in four separate cases, who were found guilty 
of crimes ranging from murder, rape and 
robbery. 

It was an extensive follow-up to the court’s 
controversial 1964 decision in which Danny 
Escobedo, of Chicago, was found to have 
been unconstitutionally convicted because he 
was not allowed by police to see his attorney 
when the lawyer was at the station house. 

Although Warren stressed that the rulings 
“do not outlaw confessions,” the majority's 
opinion drew bitter dissenting remarks from 
Justices Tom C. Clark, John M. Harlan, Potter 
Stewart and Byron R. White. 

Harlan, his face flushed and his voice occa- 
sionally faltering with emotion, denounced 
the decision as “dangerous experimentation” 
at a time of a “high crime rate that is a mat- 
ter of growing concern.” 

He said it was a “new doctrine” without 
substantial precedent, reflecting a one-sided 
balance in favor of the accused. 

Yesterday's decision disposed of four ap- 
peals by persons who had confessed after 
being interrogated by the police. They are 
Ernesto A. Miranda, convicted of rape in 
Phoenix, Ariz., Michael Vignera, convicted 
of robbery in New York; Roy Allen Stewart, 
convicted of a felony murder in Los Angeles, 
and Carl Calvin Westover, convicted of rob- 
bing two banking institutions in Sacramento. 

All four convictions were reversed in yes- 
terday’s action. 

In reading his 61-page opinion, the chief 
Justice recounted a number of instances of 
the use of police brutality to obtain confes- 
sions. He also condemned psychological pres- 
sures, which he equated with “incommunica- 
do” interrogation. 

Warren departed from his written opinion 
to praise the police, “when their services are 
honorably performed,” but said when they 
abandon fair methods “they can become as 
great a menace to society as any criminal 
we have.” 

He emphasized that the decision does not 
rule out on-the-scene questioning of wit- 
nesses or the detention of a suspect while 
his story is being checked. He said the rul- 
ing will not require that lawyers be present 
at police stations from now on. 

Spontaneous admissions of guilt can be 
offered as evidence, he said, as long as they 
do not come after interrogation without 
counsel. 
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The opinion said that police “custody” 
existed whenever a person was “deprived of 
his freedom of action in any significant 
way.” 

However, it seemed to leave room for more 
litigation on the meaning of “custody,” and 
under what circumstances a statement was 
truly spontaneous. 

Warren’s reliance upon the 5th Amend- 
ment surprised some legal authorities be- 
cause the Escobedo decision had ruled out 
a confession y because the defend- 
ant’s 6th Amendment right to a lawyer had 
been violated. 

Yesterday’s decision tends to merge the 
two rights, to assure a person a right to 
counsel whenever he is in a situation that 
might cause him to incriminate himself. 


[From the Los Angeles (Calif.) Times, May 
5, 1966] 
Cuarces DispureD—HicH COURT RULINGS 
INCREASING CRIME? 

Charges that controversial high court deci- 
sions of recent years are increasing crime and 
freeing criminals on a large scale are not 
borne out by available statistics and expert 
opinion, 

Superior Judge Arthur L. Alarcorn, who 
presides over the criminal master calendar 
department, verifies that the cases before 
him have increased perhaps 50% in the last 
year. 

However, he blames the increase not on the 
high court decisions but on the fact that 50% 
of crimes are committed by youths between 
15 and 24. And he says “we can expect more” 
because of the World War II boost in the 
birth rate. 

Judge Alarcorn agrees that the constitu- 
tional questions raised by the series of high 
court decisions have caused considerably 
more pleas of not guilty and motions for 
dismissals. 

DEFENDER CAUTIOUS 

“The public defender is reluctant to enter 
pleas of guilty at this level until he hears 
witnesses and does a little investigation,” he 
said. “This can be directly attributed to the 
decisions, 

“It also has increased the number of trials, 
but not jury trials. There is no mechanical 
problem, because of better court manage- 
ment in the last few years. 

“We dispose of more cases. We have 
enough judges to handle the load. But the 
public defender, who handles 70% to 80% 
of the defendants, is unable to meet his 
load,” 

This means that public defender cases 
must wait about a month longer for trial 
than those handled by private attorneys. 

ADDITIONAL TIME NOTED 

Judge Alarcorn estimates the Escobedo and 
Dorado decisions, dealing with admissibility 
of confessions obtained in the absence of 
counsel, have added an average of three- 
fourths of a day to each jury trial and two 
hours to each non-jury trial. 

This is because of the additional legal is- 
sues to be settled outside the presence of a 
jury. 

Joe Busch, assistant chief trial deputy in 
the district attorney’s office, points out that 
the transition period is causing the problem. 
He said the same was true of the 1955 Cahan 
decision, which ruled out evidence obtained 
by illegal search and seizure. 

“Cahan started off with a strict rule and 
nothing to go by,” he observed. “Subse- 
quent decisions made inroads. 

“The impact of that as far as trials are con- 
cerned is not so great now. The great im- 
pact was the change in police policies.” 

Busch said even the Dorado decision “is 
pretty much old hat” now because police 
have conformed and all policemen now ad- 
vise arrestees of their rights to counsel and 
to silence as a matter of practice. 
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“How many cases we don’t get because of 

it, I don’t know,” he added. 
ARANDA IMPACT GREATEST 

But it is the Aranda decision that is 
causing the greatest stir now, Busch indi- 
cated. This ruling of the State Supreme 
Court last November holds that: 

Where there is more than one defendant 
and a confession by one implicates another, 
the implicating statements must either be 
effectively deleted or separate trials granted. 

Busch recounted one anomalous result in 
& recent trial conducted to conform to the 
Aranda decision: 

“A statement was used with the implica- 
tion of the worst guy—the one who pulled 
the trigger—edited out. He got life im- 
prisonment and the other guy got death. 
Of course, the judge had to reduce it to 
life.” 

STAGGERING PROBLEMS 

Busch shudders when he contemplates the 
problems bound to arise in complicated con- 
spiracy and fraud trials involving many 
defendants. Separate trials would keep the 
same witnesses coming back time after time 
and prolong the proceedings unbearably, he 
predicts, 

Statistics just compiled by the attorney 
general’s office may help provide some an- 
swers to Busch’s question about whether 
the decisions have prevented cases from get- 
ting to his office. 

They show that in 1965, on a rate per 
100,000 population compared with 1964, 
major crimes increased 8.6% in California 
and felony adult arrests were up 4.8% but 
felony complaints filed Jumped 13.5%. 

“For the first time in the 12 years of com- 
plete reporting furnished to the Bureau of 
Criminal Statistics, over one-half—50.8%— 
of the felony arrests resulted in a felony 
complaint,” the report said. 

“It would appear from this evidence that 
there is a steadily growing efficiency to be 
observed in the general arrest and prosecu- 
tion process throughout the State of Cali- 
fornia.” 

The figures for Los Angeles County also 
are impressive. While the major crimes re- 
ported increased 9.3% and adult felony ar- 
rests were up 7.4%, the ratio of felony com- 
plaints to arrests jumped from 38.1% to 
43.1%. 

OTHER COMPARISONS 

Number of felony defendants disposed of 
in California's Superior Court increased 
more than 4,000, to 36,878. Of the total de- 
fendants 30,840 or 84.2% were convicted, 
compared with 85.4% in 1964. 

In Los Angeles County, the felony con- 
viction rate was 81.5%, compared with 82.8% 
in 1964. However, the number of convic- 
tions jumped from 13,629 to 15,613. 

This reflects a full year of experience under 
the Escobedo and Dorado decisions. 


OPENING PRISON DOORS 


And what of the oft-heard charge that the 
decisions are opening prison doors like flood- 
gates, freeing criminals to prey again? 

For an answer, The Times asked the dis- 
trict attorney’s office to determine what had 
happened to defendants from this county 
whose cases had been reversed under the 
landmark decisions of the last five years. 

Elliott Alhadeff, law clerk and recent 
UCLA Law School graduate, was assigned to 
the task of poring over the reported cases of 
the appellate courts and checking disposi- 
tion of the reversed cases here. 

SELECTED FOR STUDY 

Selected for the study besides reversals 
under the Dorado-Escobedo principle dealing 
with admissibility of confessions were: 

The Love case of 1961, reversing a death 
penalty because the prosecutor had argued 
the deterrent effect of capital punishment. 

The Morse case of 1964, which reversed a 
death penalty because the court had im- 
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properly instructed the jury on the possibil- 
ity of parole from a life sentence. 

The Griffin case of 1956, reversing a con- 
viction because the judge had commented on 
failure of the defendant to testify. 

Alhadeff’s study showed 90 reversals of re- 
ported cases from this county, 68 of them 
under the Dorado-Escobedo principle. 

On retrial, 34 of all the cases resulted in 
finding of guilty as charged, or of lesser 
charges, or in pleas of guilty or no contest. 
Thirty-five of the cases were still pending. 

Seventeen of the cases were dismissed, but 
only 11 of them because they were not likely 
to result in conviction without use of con- 
fessions barred by the Dorado-Escobedo 
principle. 

Three resulted in findings of not guilty 
and in one case the records were missing, 


[From the Los Angeles (Calif.) Times, 
May 15, 1966] 

Courts RULE AND POLICEMAN BEARS THE 
Bront—Los ANGELES DETECTIVE SERGEANTS 
ONLY Too AWARE OF PREDICAMENT 

(By Jerry Cohen) 

A small band of Los Angeles policemen 
encircled a cottage on the city’s edge late on a 
warm, sticky afternoon. 

The officers were closing in on a suspect, 
believed by two out-of-state officers accom- 
panying them to be the elusive leader of a 
robbery ring in their hometown. 

The out-of-state officers had sought the 
fugitives for months. Both had been awake 
since 3 a.m. They were weary, their nerves 
raw. 

The policemen collared their quarry and 
hustled the sallow, paunchy man onto a 
porch, As he protested his innocence, the 
tension of recent weeks exploded in one of 
the out-of-state officers. 

“Start talking,” he snarled. 


FURY, THEN AWARENESS 


He bounced the suspect against a wall, 
elbowed him in the stomach and lashed him 
with rapid-fire questions, Suddenly the fury 
drained from the officer’s face. Awakening 
flashed across it. : 

“Are you aware,” he rasped with icy for- 
mality, “that you have a right to remain 
silent, the right to an attorney? Do you 
realize anything you say now can be held 
against you later?” 

A big, broad-shouldered Los Angeles detec- 
tive watched. His interest appeared casual. 
But he missed nothing. 

He had seen a thousand such encounters. 
Something about this one bothered him. 
But he said nothing until he was out of 
earshot of the out-of-state detective, an able 
officer whom he respected. Then he ven- 
tured: 


“Our friend shouldn't have handled it that 
way. In the old days, it wouldn’t have mat- 
tered. Now if we get this thing into court, 
it could hurt.” 


WARNED SOON ENOUGH? 


What primarily troubled Detective Sgt. 
DeWitt Clinton Lightener of the LAPD Rob- 
bery Detail was not his fellow officer’s physi- 
cal eruption; he understood how that could 
happen in a sudden release of long frustra- 
tion. 

What worried Lightener was that the out- 
of-state officer had not immediately advised 
the suspect of his rights, before raking him 
with questions. The officer finally had re- 
membered. But was it soon enough? 

Dee Lightner’s concern points up just one 
broad aspect of the predicament now con- 
fronting Los Angeles policemen. It’s a con- 
cern which gnaws at dedicated officers, like 
Lightner, across the nation. 

Today’s cop is a man: 

—Bewildered by ceaseless high court de- 
cisions broadening rights of the accused. 

—Bothered that each new ruling under- 
cuts him in his fight against lawlessness. 
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—Badgered by speculation that legal hair- 
splitting may unloose hordes of appeal-wise 
convicts upon an innocent public—a public 
which, he is convinced, couldn't care less. 

Though only 44, Lightner is a tough, prag- 
matic cop whose career stretches back nearly 
20 years, when a policeman's conscience was 
his chief brake in dealing with suspects. 

But he also is a sensitive and compas- 
sionate human being, smart by nature and 
in the ways of the policeman. His is an 
intelligence keened by experience, natural 
curiosity and drive for perfection. 


PRESERVERS OF STATUS QUO 


This intelligence tells him that policemen, 
by the nature of their job—which is to pro- 
tect society by upholding the law—are con- 
servative men, preservers of the status quo. 

But it also tells him that police techniques 
must keep step with the times, and that 
these are times of social and legal upheaval, 
much of it long overdue. 

“But,” Lightner asked, “what about the 
rights of the citizen? What about the rights 
of the policeman to do his job? What about 
the guy whose head is bashed in? What 
about the young girl who is slugged by a 
rapist? Who thinks about their rights any 
more?” 

Then his mood quickly changed. He 
grinned at the amiable young man sitting 
across a robbery detail desk from him. His 
partner, Sgt. Jack Giroud, 33, grinned back. 

Lightner and Giroud have been a team for 
just three years, but they respond to each 
other’s moods with instant intuition. Their 
lives depend on this rapport. 

Let's go see what that bird downstairs has 
to say, let’s see if the ‘snitch’ was right about 
him,” Lightner said. 

“That bird downstairs” was an ex-convict 
picked up the afternoon before, arrested on 
a reliable tip that he was the bandit who 
had been giving El Sereno and Highland Park 
market owners fits. Other facts checked 
against the informer’s, and the detectives 
were convinced they had their man. All 
they needed to do now was to get him 
identified by one or more victims—or get 
him to confess. 


NOT FIRM ENOUGH 


In the lockup, a series of market robbery 
victims peered through a one-way mirror at 
the suspect who did, indeed, resemble a bird. 

At least three “felt almost certain” he was 
their bandit. “Yah, yah. Looks like him in 
every way,” said an assistant manager. But 
would he say that toa jury? “Oh, hell no. I 
could never do that.” 

Some of the buoyancy went out of Lightner 
and Giroud. They had counted on at least 
one solid identification. Instead, they had 
wound up with three firm—but not firm 
enough—ones. These did not warrant a for- 
mal charge without corroborating evidence. 

They hoped such evidence—a confession— 
was only a few feet and minutes away, in 
the interrogation room. Lightner was al- 
most certain. He had a “feeling” about it. 

But for once his “hunch” was off target. 
The ex-con was stubborn. He faced Lightner 
across a table, a resigned, often amused smile 
on his tired face. 


- MAN TO MAN 


“Come on, let's set this thing straight, Joe. 
We know e you're basically an honest man and 
want to get it off your chest,” said the 
detective. The big brother tack didn’t work. 

Lightner tried a new ploy. Straight cop- 
to-con talk. Tough, sometimes purple with 
expletives. The ex-con weathered this like 
a dozing cat. 

Then the wily Lightner: OK, Joe. I might 
as well tell you—we've got three witnesses 
ready to stand up, point at you and say: 
There's the man who robbed us.“ This 
moved the suspect toa grunt. ` 
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(“It’s OK to trick a man,” Lightner said 
later, “as long as you've advised him of his 
rights”—which Lightner had.) 

In a final futile effort, the detective sought 
to plant in the suspect's mind, without 
actually expressing it, a hint that he might 
get off with a lighter sentence by “laying 
out here and now, Joe, all those jobs you 
were on, making it easier on yourself.” 

Later Lightner said: “I probably pushed a 
little hard with that last bit. Maybe I was 
on dangerous ground. It could have been 
construed as a promise.” 

The detectives had not budged the little 
ex-con. Soon he would have been locked up 
48 hours, and they would have to turn him 
loose. 

DIFFERENT, THEN 

“In the old days,” said Lightner, “a copper 
could throw a guy like that in jail for days, 
keep him there until he talked. He could do 
anything with a guy like that. Keep him in 
jail while he shot messages around the 
country, trying to get something on him 
somewhere else. Then, if that didn’t work 
and he knew the bum was good for a half- 
dozen jobs, he could just chase him the hell 
out of town. 

“Same way you could roust a bunch of 
guys, get the bad boys in and get acquainted 
with them, mug them and fingerprint them. 
Guys around the fringe you knew were about 
to fall. Know who they were when they did 
do something. 

“All this talk of police railroading people 
in the old days.. . Hell, if a cop wanted to 
he could still do the same thing now, even 
under these liberal new rules. No good cop 
ever railroaded anybody. And a good cop will 
go to bat for a guy he thinks is up on a 
bum rap. 

“But you just can’t keep up with the new 
rules coming down from the courts. We 
used to take case law as a guide, but it’s no 
good any more. Hell, we could live with 
anything the courts came up with today if 
we just had some sort of guidelines.” 

Jack Giroud interrupted: “That’s what it 
is—it’s this retroactivity. What we do on 
one day isn’t proper any more—the next day 
the court comes down with a decision say- 
ing we should have done differently yes- 
terday.” 

DOWN THE DRAIN 


Another officer spoke: “With these court 
decisions, everything I've learned seems to 
have gone down the drain. When I tell a bum 
he has a right to silence, anyone with an 
ounce of sense is going to keep his mouth 
shut.“ 

Lightner nodded: What I’m doing these 
days is telling a suspect he’s a nut if he 
says anything to me. When I advise him in 
one breath he doesn't have to talk to me, and 
try to get something out of him in the next, 
I feel just plain silly.” 

Said the other officer: “Frankly, I’m wor- 


ried about the effect of all this on kids, in- 


cluding my own two sons, My oldest was 
watching a news report on one of these court 
decisions on TV the other night and he said 
to me: ‘Crime does pay, doesn't it, Dad?’ 
What the hell could I answer? I just said: 
“Today it does.“ 

All the frustrations which grind at a 
modern policeman are not rooted in court 
decisions alone. Beyond these are less tan- 
gible roadblocks to police effectiveness, most 
simply byproducts of an accelerating way of 
life and explosive population growth. 

Item: The public. 

“L.A.’s a funny town,” said Lightner. 
“People here have a tendency to live and let 
live. But then I guess it’s that way today in 
any big city where people don't even know 
their own neighbors any more. The result 
is apathy, a dislike for involvement, that 
makes the policeman’s job tougher. 

“You go to the scene of a shooting and a 
person you know must have heard the gun- 
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fire says he can’t remember hearing any- 
thing. Or a potential witness will complain 
about how inconvenient it was for him the 
last time he spoke up and he’ll say: ‘I'll never 
admit again I saw anything happen.’” 


MORE RESPECT 


Paradoxically Lightner believes the Los 
Angeles officer commands greater respect 
from the public than ever before. 

“The caliber of the policeman is higher. 
As more and more people become acquainted 
with him, they realize he is a human being 
just like them, trying to do his job.” 

But this, he said, has done little to enlist 
public support. 

“Maybe part of it is because every day 
people hear about whippings, beatings, and 
killings, and become immune. People are 
constantly exposed to this sort of thing in 
papers, magazines, radio and TV. And out 
here where Hollywood divorces and things 
like that are so commonplace, something like 
the Profumo scandal in England could have 
happened and the Los Angeles public would 
have thought nothing of it. Minority group 
pressures haven't made the policeman's job 
any easier either.“ 


BETTER IMAGE 


Item: The jet age criminal. 

When Lightner delivers an informal lecture 
once a month to recruits at the Police Aca- 
demy he is likely to begin by cautioning: 
“Conduct yourself like a policeman before 
the public in a manner that they are going 
to remember. Let’s keep the image of the 
police department as high as we can.” 

Then he launches his thesis: Partially be- 
cause of hobbles put on police by courts— 
but not wholly—sophisticated underworld 
techniques are outstripping those of law en- 
forcement. 

“They pick up our new techniques and 
keep up with our better tools, and all the 
time they're figuring out ways of beating us,” 

He cites use by criminals of citizen band 
radios, walkie talkies and their monitoring 
of police calls to avoid being caught. 

The criminal grapevine, he adds, never 
before reached the stage of refinement that 
exists today. 

MORE MASKS 


“They get together in little groups and 
talk over ways to outsmart us. And when 
they go to the joint, the cons trade ideas 
on how not to make the same mistake next 
time. One guy I know has simply dedicated 
his life to criminal activity. He spent one 
stretch learning how to be a locksmith. 
Why, some of the oldtimers are running 
gawdawful little crime schools in the joint.” 

The criminal's ability to conceal his iden- 
tity never was more effective, he says. 

We're seeing more and more masks. More 
and more elaborate masks, everything from 
Chinese false faces with pony tails to ski 
parkas, with hood and goggles. 

“It’s almost impossible to identify a masked 
robber. And identification is often vital in 
making a case stick in court. We have to 
rely almost 90% on eyewitness ID in rob- 
bery—what else is there left, unless you 
come up with prints every once in a while? 


PAPERWORK 


“These guys know they are going to jail if 
they're identified. But if they wear masks 
and gloves, oh, boy, we’re in trouble.” 

Item: Bookkeeping. 

Where an officer once spent most of his 
time “in the field,” acquainting himself with 
criminals’ habits and cultivating informants, 
more and more time now is devoted to volu- 
minous but very necessary paper work. 

Item: Time lost in court appearances, 

An elderly woman trial witness once com- 
plained to Lightner about the time she had 
been away from home because of the number 
of continuances that had been granted. 
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Lightner was sympathetic, But he feels 
the policeman is unjustly blamed by victims 
and witnesses for courtroom delays. He told 
the woman: “Don’t give me a haircut, lady— 
go up and tell the judge.” 

Court appearances are the bane of over- 
worked policemen. One officer said he feels 
defense attorneys seek delays as part of their 
strategy. It discourages witnesses from 
showing up—and sometimes even the victims 
themselves.” 

ENDLESS WAIT 

Lightner and Giroud spent all of a recent 
afternoon in court because of a scheduled 
preliminary hearing for a man they had han- 
dled. Their case lasted only a short time. 
But before it came up, they had to sit 
through the arraignment of a bookmaker 
charged with a misdemeanor. The bookie’s 
attorney, possibly to impress his client, in- 
dulged in lengthy histrionics which clearly 
had no place during a procedure designed 
only to determine whether a suspect should 
be held to answer to a charge. 

“This is what kills you,” Lightner said as 
he trudged from the courtroom. 

Item: Probation officers, parole procedures 
and California prisons. Too soft, in most 
instances, would be Dee Lightner’s sum- 
ming up. 

“Oh, there are plenty of good probation 
officers who really try to cooperate with us, 
as we do with them,” he said. But too often, 
he believes, they make recommendations of 
punishment which don’t fit the crime. 

He also feels too many hardened criminals 
are being paroled from state prisons. Many, 
he thinks, should be kept behind bars for 
the rest of their lives. 

THE HARD WAY 


“I remember tangling with one of these 
guys and it explains why I carry the kind of 
gun I do,” he said. “I used to carry one 
with a two-inch barrel, cut down from a .38. 
I found out a three- or four-inch barrel is 
better protection, in case you find yourself 
in one of those unlucky situations where 
you have to defend yourself by hitting a man 
with it—a gun with a shorter barrel just 
isn't heavy enough.” 

In a struggle with a market robber who 
also was a parolee, Lightner brought the gun 
with the two-inch barrel down over the 
bandit’s head. 

“The impact jarred it out of my hands— 
it wasn’t heavy enough.” 

Lightner finally overcame the man in a 
fierce struggle for the gun of the bandit, 
a 240-pounder. 

“He was a lifetime parolee. And they sent 
him back up. But he was back on the street 
in two years—and he got in trouble again. 
He’s in the joint now—but he'll probably be 
out again in another couple of years.” 

Lightner feels stress on rehabilitation of 
convicts has gone beyond proper bounds. 

“Sure. There are plenty of guys who can 
change and live decently when they get out. 
But others lead the soft life up there and 
spend most of their time planning the crimes 
they’re going to commit when they get out. 
Criminals don’t fear prison as much in Cali- 
fornia as in some of the tough joints, like 
Huntsville (Tex.) and Canyon City (Colo.).” 

PROVED POINT 


Lightner later got a chance to prove his 
point with a probation violator picked up in 
the act of throwing away his freedom by 
stealing a pair of sunglasses. 

He won his release in the kind of trade 
savvy cops are more than willing to make: 
He gave them information on a dangerous 
bandit and they forgot about the sunglasses. 

But while he was being interrogated he 
told Lightner he had done time in Huntsville 
as a young man for narcotics. He shook his 
head and said: “It’s a mean place.” 
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“They teach you there not to get in trouble 
in Texas again, huh?” Lightner asked. 

“I never want to go back there,” said the 
thief, with a sickly smile. Td rather do 
life in California than two years there.” 

Item: The many functions of the modern- 
day police department. 

Both Dee Lightner and Jack Giroud sus- 
pect that police departments in huge cities 
like Los Angeles may be trying to do too 
many jobs, thus hurting their image. 

“The FBI,” said Lightner, “is strictly an 
investigative body, so it doesn’t get the 
police department's problems with the pub- 
lic. That’s why it enjoys such a good image. 

“The FBI doesn’t have to dispel riots and 
break up picket lines. It doesn’t hand out 
traffic tickets. 


UNHAPPY DRIVER 


“Did you eyer realize that most public 
contacts with police are traffic violations? 
And, no matter how polite the officer is, 
the person getting the ticket is unhappy. 

“Maybe we should have some kind of po- 
lice department that is strictly an investi- 
gative arm, from which the function of traf- 
fic-policing would be separated.” 

Item: The system. 

Dee Lightner is 44 and a sergeant. His 
partner Jack Giroud is 33. He also is a ser- 
geant. But both see a similar evil in the 
present civil service promotional system. 
They think it penalizes the man who is 
strictly a cop, not a part-time student as 
weil. 

Both Lightner and Giroud have taken col- 
lege level courses in police science and allied 
subjects. Both had planned to get B.A.’s. 

But both, as Giroud explained, “found that 
the everyday job of being a good police- 
man was what I was interested in.” 

Says Lightner: 

“There is a group (within the department) 
which seems to spend all its time getting de- 
grees, studying for the next Civil Service 
exam. It seems to me the guys who are ac- 
tually engaged in what they're doing and not 
thinking ahead to the next exam should be 
rewarded, too. Isn’t that a basic rule in the 
administration of a successful business? Re- 
warding those who are doing best for the 
company?” 

MANY WILL LEAVE 

Lightner will be eligible to retire with a 
fourth of his pension within the year. He 
knows many 20-year veterans are planning 
to leave the department, many “simply be- 
cause they just don’t want to cope with 
the frustration any more.” No small num- 
ber who will be leaving are lieutenants, and 
he is well aware of this. 

Out of concern for his family’s financial 
interests, he thinks it may be best for him 
to return to night school for a time and bone 
up for the next lieutenant’s exam. 

He admits if he passes, he'll do so with 

ts: “When you're an administrator, you 
don't get so many chances to set the old 
adrenalin pumping. It’s not as exciting.” 

But retire? 

“I've thought about it. But I just don’t 
see how I'll do it—even when I’ve got 30 
years in. 

DOWN THE DRAIN 


“T hate to see good officers leave after 10 or 
20 years. A lot of public money has been 
spent training them. I hate to see all that 
experience go down the drain. I don’t like 
to see the department deprived of the talents 
they've developed. 

“You know I did leave the department for 
@ year once. A relative died in Oregon. I 
went there with my family, out of what I 
considered my duty at the time, to run his 
little business for his widow. 

“I found I actually enjoyed it. But I dis- 
covered I just couldn’t stay away from police 
work. It sounds sort of old fashioned, but 
the job’s in my blood.” 
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SGT. DEE LIGHTNER—FOR 20 YEARS, A COP WHO 
LOVES HIS WORK 


“Here’s a guy with nearly 20 years on the 
department. If he got a call at home that 
something was going, he'd be right there— 
day or night. 

“Most guys around that long usually get a 
little tired of the razzmahtazz. Not this 
guy. He actually got peeved with me once 
when a big case broke and I didn’t call him 
on his vacation. 

“What are you going to do about a guy 
like that? You're going to say he’s one hell 
of a copper, that’s what.” 

This was Detective Sgt. Jack Giroud, 33, 
talking of his partner, Detective Sgt. Dee 
Lightner, 44, of the Los Angeles Police De- 
partment’s Robbery Detail. 

Jack Giroud could be prejudiced. But he 
is not the only Los Angeles policeman who 
calls Dee Lightner “a hell of a copper,” the 
highest accolade one member of the depart- 
ment can accord another—not excluding the 
Medal of Valor, which Lightner also pos- 
sesses. 

From top brass down to the recruit first 
exposed to the Lightner mystique during the 
big-boned gregarious sergeant’s monthly lec- 
ture at the Police Academy, he commands 
respect. 

MADE FOR EACH OTHER 

But Lightner is the first to scotch the near 
legends which have built up about him. He 
loves to talk, and he talks well but Lightner 
volunteers nothing about his own exploits. 

If he is “all cop,” as Deputy Chief Thad 
Brown and others say, it is only because he 
suggests, as they also say, that he and police 
work were made for one another. 

He approaches his job each day like a kid 
with a new toy. Sometimes he wonders him- 
self if he isn’t a bit juvenile about it. Then 
he tells himself: “Hell, a man who doesn’t 
like the work he is doing, he’s miserable.” 

In the line of duty, Dee Lightner has killed 
and he has wounded. 

He has kicked down doors, knowing a des- 
perate man with a gun awaited on the other 
side. He has fought hand-to-hand with 
thugs and killers, knowing that not only his 
own life but the lives of others depended on 
his winning. Up to now, he always has won. 
Laws may change, but the risks a policeman 
takes never do. 

Lightner lives with danger—and relishes 
it. That may be the secret of why, as they 
say, he and police work are inseparable. 

“What’s interesting about this job,” he 
will say in one breath, “is that no case is 
ever exactly the same.” 

But what he really means, he will confide 
in the next, is that the perils are never 
identical. 

“Sure it’s the excitement. When you're 
out on a case and never know what danger 
the next second can bring, the old adrenalin 
begins pumping and you know you're alive. 
Why else would a man stay on a job like 
this?” 

TYPICAL EXPLOIT 

He won his Medal of Valor eight years ago 
for a typical Lightner exploit. 

Albert Kostal, a killer and one of the most 
dangerous men of the time, was holed up 
in a South Whittier home. Kostal and 
Lightner were old adversaries. The sergeant 
once had foiled Kostal when the latter 
slipped his cuffs aboard a train as he was 
being returned here from a Kansas City 
capture. 

“You come to the front door and I'll call 
for you,” said Lightner, telephoning Kostal’s 
hideout from a neighboring home. “Meet me 
unarmed and don’t try any funny business, 
Al. The place is surrounded.” 

I' do as you say, Dee. But please don't 
shoot me,” replied Kostal. 

To this day, Lightner remembers the “high, 
almost hysterical pitch” of Kostal’s response. 
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But, “convinced in my own mind Kostal 
wouldn’t shoot,” Lightner walked empty- 
handed to the door and stood in front of the 
house, a 6-foot, 200-pound target. 

Kostal meekly shoved his gun out the door, 
stepped through it and ended without blood- 
shed a two-week hunt involving hundreds of 
officers. Later Lightner learned another 
armed fugitive was in the house. 

“They ought to give the guy a medal for 
what he did,” said one officer after the Kostal 
capture. They did. 

The Kostal incident is an indicator of the 
informed criminal's high regard for the 
Lightner reputation. This is illustrated by 
two more recent captures, 

“Don’t ever run from me, Ernie, or I'll kill 
you,” he warned a fleeing market robber. 
The bandit, who had tangled with Lightner 
before, stopped in his tracks. “I only yelled 
at him,” Lightner marveled later. 

After a recent chase, Lightner suggested 
a captive robber lure his confederate from a 
motel room. “You want to call him out or 
you want me to go in and get him?” the de- 
tective asked. 

„Ii do it,” was the reply. “I know what 
will happen if you go in and he puts up a 
fight.” 

25 Lightner has no qualms about the 
bad men he has shot. I don't lose any 
sleep,” he said, and he added: 

“A policeman has to condition himself that 
he might have to kill—to save his own life or 
that of someone else. ‘If you haven’t got the 
guts to do so, or if your religious convictions 
won't let you, you might as well walk out of 
this room right now.’ I tell the kids when I 
lecture at the Academy. ‘A policeman gets 
paid to save the lives of others,’ I say, ‘and it 
may mean killing to do so!’” 

DeWitt Clinton Lightner was born in 
Hanford, the son of a Pennsylvania-Dutch 
coal miner who moved west to farm near the 
small Kings County seat. He was one of 
three children and rode double on horse- 
back with his brother to grade school. 

But he did most of his growing up in 
Wyoming. During the depression, his father 
moved his family there. 

Dee grew to husky manhood in Rock 
Springs, a small town in the southwestern 
part of the state where he was an all-around 
high school athlete and excelled later as a 
boxer at a Civilian Conservation Corps camp. 


NAVY CHAMP 


When he joined the Navy immediately 
after high school graduation, before World 
War II, he won the light heavyweight 
championship of the destroyer tender on 
which he was stationed. He lost none of 
some 20 fights he had in the CCC camp and 
the Navy. 

“I never was much on science,” he said. 
“I just went in swinging and lucked out.” 

Dee spent seven years in the Navy, having 
lied about his age to get in. When he was 
discharged, he went through a series of un- 
distinguished jobs, then joined the police 
force. 

He soon became a detective in the robbery 
detail, a proud, tightly knit unit. 

Detectives’ relationships with their com- 
manding officers are informal and jovial. 

In their spare moments detectives engage 
in a lively type of banter common to male 
locker rooms. 

To such an atmosphere, Dee Lightner's 
warm earthiness is well suited. 

When he laughs, which is often, he laughs 
with every muscle. He has a wide mouth 
in a flat, square-jawed face beneath a shiny 
head on which only wisps of reddish-brown 
hair remain. He projects a rugged hand- 
someness, 

He has a pretty blonde wife named Val, a 
neat home in the San Fernando Valley and 
four sons, the eldest now ready for college 
and the youngest just 2 months old. He 
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is the kind of devoted family man who 

barbecues in his backyard, baby-talks a pet 

cat or dog and goes to church, but not reg- 
ularly. Most religion,” he says, “is in the 
heart—and home.” 

Above all, he is infused with the basic 
instincts of human decency, a compassionate 
man in a job becoming so exhaustingly com- 
plex and trying that these very virtues some- 
times seem at odds with his instinct for his 
work. 

[From the Los Angeles (Calif.) Times, May 

16, 1966] 

COURTROOM POKER: KILLER, 21, COUNTS ON 
AcE—CONSTABLE BLUNDER ISSUE CREATES 
New Maze IN CRIMINAL-LAW REVOLUTION 

(By Gene Blake) 

Sandy-haired and pimply-faced, with a 
faint smile playing across his lips, the youth 
seated at the courtroom counsel table looked 
like the all-American boy. 

But for 12 of his 21 years, Terry Kirk 
Campbell had been in trouble with the law, 
in and out of juvenile institutions and fed- 
eral prison. And now he was accused of the 
extreme crime—murder. 

Terry’s calm, perhaps disdainful manner 
seemed starkly out of place. Did he not 
realize the state was demanding the extreme 
penalty—death? 

He knew, of course, for Terry was no dim- 
wit. He was, in fact, a bright boy. But in 
this courtroom poker game, he thought he 
had an ace in the hole. 

Terry had admitted that during a robbery 
of a Ridge Route service station, he fired the 
gun that killed the attendant, Kermit Pritch- 
ett, a 24-year-old husband and father. He 
had admitted another robbery and a robbery- 
kidnapping. 

He had admitted ownership of the gun 
found in an apartment he shared and posi- 
tively identified as the murder weapon by 
ballistics tests. 

A speeding ticket found in the apartment 
placed Terry near the murder scene on the 
fatal night. Coins and coin wrappers, plus 
identification cards of one of the robbery 
victims, further tended to connect him with 
the crimes. 

It seemed like an air-tight case. But there 
was a very strong possibility that Terry’s 
tape-recorded confession, the gun, the ballis- 
tics tests, the speeding ticket and the other 
items could not be used in evidence against 
him 


Why? Because of the mischance that, in 
the words of an eminent Supreme Court jus- 
tice, “the constable blundered.” 

It would be for Superior Judge Laurence 
J. Rittenband, a Harvard graduate magna 
cum laude and Phi Beta Kappa, to decide. 
And even he could be overruled by higher 
courts. 

The case received little public notice when 
it was fought out last month in Judge Rit- 
tenband’s courtroom on the seventh floor of 
the Hall of Justice. Few spectators were 
present. 

It illustrates well, though, the problems 
and difficulties and changing procedures re- 
sulting from the revolution in criminal law 
wrought by recent high-court decisions. 

Terry Kirk Campbell’s name could very 
well have joined the list of those standing 
out as milestones in this continuing court- 
imposed revolution—Cahan, Love, Morse, Es- 
cobedo, Dorado, Wong Sun, Builderbach, 
Stoner, Massiah, Griffin, Aranda. 

To a policeman, the names are anathema, 
and the effects more revolting than revolu- 
tionary. He feels that in the cause of pro- 
tecting individual rights he has been de- 
prived of needed enforcement tools to which 
he has become accustomed over the years. 

He bitterly complains that they have made 
his job of protecting society, already fraught 
with danger, frustration and little reward, 
that much harder. 
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What of the trial courts, where the judges 
and the opposing attorneys also must learn 
to cope with the new rules? How is their 
role in the administration of justice affected? 

As might be expected, the prosecutor is the 
hardest hit of these, although to a lesser ex- 
tent than the policeman. 

Joe Busch, a battle-scarred veteran of the 
district attorney's office and now the assist- 
ant chief trial deputy, puts it this way: 

“It’s like changing a walk in baseball from 
four balls to five balls, so that all the other 
games don’t count.” 


PHILOSOPHICAL ATTITUDE 


Another tough veteran prosecutor, Tom 
Finnerty, takes a philosophical attitude: 

“Ten years ago I was ready to quit, because 
I thought I knew everything about criminal 
law. Then these decisions started coming 
and it became a matter of gamemanship. 
It’s intriguing.” 

The Terry Kirk Campbell case was handed 
to a younger and newer member of the staff, 
Ray Daniels, for prosecution, At first glance, 
he, too, thought it a routine, open-and- 
shut case. 

But as he delved into the facts and legal 
issues involved, he began to realize he might 
have a tiger by the tail. 

In an informal chat one afternoon in the 
office of the chief trial deputy, J. Miller 
Leavy, with chief deputy Harold Ackerman 
and Busch sitting in, Daniels laid out his 
problems: 

Terry had been arrested first on a charge 
of grand theft merchandise. A family with 
whom he had been rooming complained he 
made off with a ring, a watch, a pair of shoes 
and some shirts. 

When he was picked up by police, they 
complied with the Dorado decision by in- 
forming him of his rights to counsel and to 
silence. But Terry claimed he had permis- 
sion to borrow the articles. And he offered 
to take detectives to retrieve them from the 
apartment he now shared with a friend. 

After a night in jail, Terry accompanied 
detectives to the apartment. He had only 
recently moved in with his friend and had 
no key. 

But the officers importuned the landlady 
to open the door—even though she clearly 
indicated she had not rented the place to 
Terry. 

FIRST LEGAL ISSUE 

This brought up the first legal issue: Had 
there been proper consent to the ensuing 
search? The Stoner case held that a hotel 
clerk could not give legal consent to search 
of a guest’s room, Or was the search inci- 
dent to a lawful arrest and therefore legal? 

At any rate, the search proceeded. The 
gun was found hidden under the bottom 
drawer of a built-in dresser. Terry denied 
any knowledge of it. 

At this point, the Los Angeles detectives 
had no reason to connect Terry with the 
robbery-murder three days earlier on the 
Ridge Route, which was being investigated 
by the Sheriff's office. 

Nevertheless, they took the gun and the 
other incriminating evidence with them, sus- 
picious that Terry—known to be on parole 
from federal prison—was involved in some- 
thing more than merely grand theft of mer- 
chandise. 

The problem confronting Daniels was now 
compounded: 

Even assuming the original search was 
reasonable in connection with the grand 
theft case, was seizure of the other evidence 
legal? If the seizure was deemed unreason- 
able, under the Cahan decision the evidence 
would be inadmissible in court. 

But the worst was yet to come. 

Daniels told how Terry’s roommate had 
come forward voluntarily to clear himself 
with the police. 

The roommate related that Terry had 
confessed to him the murder of the serv- 
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ice station attendant. A statement also 
was obtained from another friend to whom 
Terry had confessed, 

The gun was turned over to the Sheriff’s 
office, and ballistics tests established it as 
the murder weapon. 

And so Terry, still under arrest for grand 
theft merchandise as he had been for four 
days, was questioned again. He again was 
advised of his rights to counsel and to 
silence, 

The tape recording revealed the adroitness 
of the questioners as they slowly drew Terry 
into à discussion of the gun, the robberies 
and finally the murder—despite his protesta- 
tions that he had a lawyer and had been 
advised not to talk about anything but 
the theft charge. 

“Dammit!” exploded Leavy, as Daniels 
related how the questioning had developed 
leading up to the confession. “Why didn't 
they stop?” 

In the Massiah case, the U.S. Supreme 
Court held that incriminating words de- 
liberately elicited by surreptitious means 
from an indicted defendant in the absence 
of his counsel were inadmissible. 

EXCERPTS FROM TAPE 

Here are some actual excerpts from the 
45-minute tape recording made of Terry’s 
questioning: 

“Question—Did you buy the gun? 

“Answer—(Long pause.) I'm not going to 
answer that. If I'm charged with having 
a gun, I'll answer in court. I’ve already 
talked to a lawyer . . a lady. 

She advised you? 

“A—Yes ... Am I charged with robbery? 
I have been advised to talk about the charge 
I'm in here on. . I'll talk in court. As far 
as I know I’m charged right now with grand 
theft merchandise. . I have positive 
proof I was not in Los Angeles County on 
those dates. I was in jail. 

What jail? 

“A—Charge me with robbery . . . I didn't 
do no robberies.” 

Finally: 

“A—Could I talk to one of you by my- 
self? . . I bought that gun from a Mexican 
cab driver. 

“Q—The gun was used on the gas station 
man on the Ridge Route. We've compared 
ballistics . . . it’s an open and shut case. 

“A—(Crying.) The gun went off...I 
didn’t mean to shoot him at all.. . Do you 
think I have the courage to shoot anybody 
in cold blood? .. . It was an accident... 

“Q—It's better to get it off your chest. 

“A—(Crying again.) If you could see 
what that man looked like... 

“Q—You'll be a better man if you tell the 
truth. It helps your inner soul.” 

AGAINST CONCESSIONS 

Ackerman, long experienced in criminal 
defense work before he joined the district 
attorney’s office last August, viewed it as 
just good police work. He argued against 
any concessions, 

Leavy wasn’t so sure. “Will he plead to 
first-degree life?” he asked Daniels. 

“His attorney advised him to. The kid 
won't do it,” Daniels replied. 

So Daniels went to work with determina- 
tion. Nights and weekends were not spared 
as he struggled to put together a case that 
would stand up in court. 

It wasn’t easy especially with a newcomer 
in the home of Daniels and his wife Flora— 
8-month-old Sean. 

IN OFFICE 6 YEARS 

At 38, Daniels has been in the district at- 
torney’s office six years. In that time he has 
handled one death penalty case and assisted 
in two others. 

His unmistakable broad accent betrays the 
locale of his schooling—Boston University— 
and his brief fling at private law practice in 
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Rhode Island before he came here in 1959. 
He joined the district attorney’s office imme- 
diately after he passed the California bar 
exam in 1960. 

“This kid Campbell is a typical sociopath,” 
Daniels reflected, pointing to Terry’s 12-year 
record, 

The Marion County Juvenile Court first 
sentenced Terry to the California Youth Au- 
thority as incorrigible and a runaway in 
1954. He was then 9. 

He was paroled in 1956, and returned to 
the CYA in 1959 after being picked up for 
burglary in Placer County. In 1960 he 
escaped twice and was recaptured twice. In 
the interim, Los Angeles police arrested him 
for grand theft auto. 

In 1961, he was given parole again, but it 
was revoked after Whittier police picked him 
up on a burglary charge. Later that year he 
was paroled again, only to be picked up in 
Sacramento for grand theft auto and bur- 
glary. Los Angeles got him again in late 
1961 as an escaped juvenile. 

Terry finally made the big time when he 
was sent to the federal prison at Lompoc for 
interstate transportation of a stolen car. He 
was released last November, just a few 
months before his latest crime spree. 

“But if I get him the death penalty in this 
case,” Daniels predicted, “it will be reversed. 
They'll find some reason.” 


IMPLICATION CLEAR 


His implication was clear: He and other 
prosecutors are sure a majority of the State 
Supreme Court keeps reversing death pen- 
alty cases simply because the justices are 
opposed to capital punishment. 

Terry’s trial opened April 4. The first 
three days were consumed selecting a jury of 
11 men and one woman—all seemingly dis- 
posed to assessing the death penalty in a 
proper case, 

Then a curious thing happened, although 
now it’s getting to be a commonplace thing 
as a result of the many new high court deci- 
sions affecting admissibility of evidence. 

The jurors were sent home to bide their 
time for a week while the lawyers presented 
testimony and arguments and the judge de- 
cided whether the evidence could be pre- 
sented to the jury. 

UNFAIR QUESTION 

Fighting at every turn to keep the evi- 
dence out was Terry's court-appointed law- 
yer, Joe Rosen, another battle-scarred vet- 
eran of the criminal courts. 

It was an unfair question, perhaps. But 
Rosen was asked privately how he felt about 
drawing on the technicalities of the court 
decisions to keep from the jury evidence of 
what appeared to be Terry’s obvious guilt. 

“Why don't you ask me about those de- 
fendants I think are innocent?” he shot 
back. “That can be pretty rough, too.” 

Then Rosen’s manner softened and he ex- 
plained: 

“I can’t get emotionally involved. But I 
don’t like the death penalty. 

“Tve tried many death penalty cases and 
I've lost some, but so far not one of those 
men has been executed. Somewhere along 
the line something has happened.” 

Rosen paused and a worried expression 
flitted across his face. “This might be the 
first one,” he mused. 

Rosen defended the practice of presenting 
the contested evidence first for the judge, 
then again for the jury if it is ruled admis- 
sible. 

JURORS CAN’T FORGET IT 

If the jurors hear and see some of it first 
but then it is ruled inadmissable, he noted, 
they can’t forget it and the damage has 
been done. 

For three days Daniels called police officers 
to the stand to tell of Terry's arrest, the 
search of the apartment and the finding of 
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the gun. Each was careful to mention that 
the defendant had been advised of his rights 
to counsel and to remain silent. 

“Since Escobedo,” Judge Rittenband re- 
marked in chambers during a recess, “every 
police officer testifies that he advised the 
defendant of his constitutional rights. 


NEXT REVERSAL 


“But you mark my words, The next re- 
versal will be on the basis of intelligent 
waiver.” 

By this he meant the higher courts will 
rule that even if the advice is given, it must 
be shown the defendant understood it and 
was fully aware of his rights. Otherwise, 
his admissions or confession may still be ex- 
cluded, 


SUPPOSE GOD IS BLACK 


Mrs. BOLTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the Recorp and 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentlewoman from 
Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mrs. BOLTON. Mr. Speaker, I am 
asking for this time in order to call the 
attention of the Members of this House 
to an article written by Senator ROBERT 
F. KENNEDY published in Look magazine 
of August 23, 1966, which has been in- 
serted in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of 
August 18, 1966, by Senator FRANK E. 
Moss, of Utah. Under unanimous con- 
sent, I include a letter written by the 
Ambassador from South Africa, Mr. 
H. L. T. Taswell, to Senator KENNEDY 
concerning this article. I am sure that 
all Members of this House will be glad to 
have the opportunity to read the facts 
relative to South Africa contained in this 
letter: 

EMBASSY OF SOUTH AFRICA, 
Washington, D.C., August 25, 1966. 
Hon. ROBERT F. KENNEDY, 
1205 New Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

My Dran Senator: I have read your per- 
sonal report on a hurried visit to South 
Africa which appeared in “Look” of August 
23rd, 1966, under the title “Suppose God is 
Black,” 

Applying the technique and pattern you 
used, an equally condemnatory and unflat- 
tering article could be written about your 
great country. It would probably strike you 
and most other Americans unfavourably—not 
so much for incorrectness of detail as for 
distorted perspective. 

I find your article disappointing in a 
parallel way. In saying this, I do not mean 
to attribute complete correctness of detail 
to it. Perhaps inevitably, because notes 
taken in such a rush grow so cold so soon, 
the account contains several misstatements 
of fact, some of negligible import but others 
substantively misleading. 

To your glowing praise of former Chief 
Albert Luthuli, you might well, and in- 
formatively, have added some such words as 
these This was a man, moreover, who re- 
peatedly inveighed against the United States 
for capitalist war-mongering and identified 
himself with the Soviet Union’s and Red 
China’s aims in the messages which he used 
to send regularly to Communist so-called 
peace conferences.” You might also have 
mentioned support for Fidel Castro voiced 
by former Chief Luthuli’s African National 
3 at the time of the 1962 missile 

I come to the case of Mr, Ian Robertson. 
From your association, as a staff member, 
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with a well-known senatorial investigating 
committee some years ago, you must indeed 
be aware of dangers involved in making 
charges public in connection with ex parte 
proceedings. South Africa avoids the prac- 
tice. Accordingly, you were not in a posi- 
tion to be informed of the specific reasons 
for restricting certain of Mr. Robertson’s 
activities. I trust that my firm assurance 
may now erase from your mind an impres- 
sion, inferred from rumours and conveyed 
to your readers, to the effect that official 
action against him was because of an invi- 
tation to an American politician to visit 
South Africa. 

Robben Island is for hardened offenders, 
not for “2,000 political prisoners” as you in- 
correctly assert! 

I am sorry that your article does not make 
clear—whether for lack of space, inclina- 
tion or knowing—that, amongst other 
things: 

Racial separation in religious worship, 
though widely practised, is not required by 
law. 

Black children already at school total 
2,000,000. With the year by year increase in 
school construction and rise in teaching 
talent we are well on the way to the ideal of 
universal education. Virtually every black 
child is now within walking distance of a 
primary school. In the 7-12 age group, 83 
per cent of the potential are enrolled—a 
number infinitely higher than anywhere 
else in independent Africa. 

There are already over 2,800 Bantu uni- 
versity graduates. The establishment of 
separate university colleges for various racial 
groups in recent years has served to increase 
greatly the educational opportunities for 
others than whites and thereby to multiply 
their preparation for professions at smaller 
costs to them than before. 

In South Africa no black youth, able to 
pass the matriculation examination need 
miss a chance at a university education if 
he wants one. 

When necessary for pursuing desired 
courses, nonwhites are permitted to attend 
white universities open to them before the 
establishment of separate university col- 
leges. Over one thousand did so last year. 

At Baragwanath, Johannesburg, the big- 
gest hospital on the continent, treats 2,000 
in-patients and 2,000 out-patients every day 
of the year. It performs 1,800 operations per 
month and serves 10,000 meals every 24 
hours. Where services are not free, charges 
are minimal and seldom exceed a few dol- 
lars. It caters, almost exclusively, to Bantu. 

Recreation facilities in the Bantu town- 
ships at Johannesburg alone include a sports 
stadium, Olympic-size swimming pool, golf 
course, tennis courts, etc. Great emphasis 
is placed, throughout the country, on the ex- 
pansion of recreation facilities for non- 
whites. International standards for their 
running track, etc. are observed. 

Since the Second World War South Africa 
has experienced a huge internal migration, 
particularly of black people. Through sup- 
planting urban squalor with decent low 
rental dwellings, we are rapidly nearing the 
goal of having completely slum-free cities. 

Coloured people, Indians and Bantu are 
encouraged and helped to develop their own 
trading establishments and industry in their 
own areas so that the full benefit may go to 
them. Over 12,000 Bantu own their own 
businesses. Three are reputed to be mil- 
lionaires. One of the largest gasoline serv- 
ice stations belongs to a black man. 

There are black doctors, lawyers, professors, 
teachers, nurses, insurance agents, salesmen, 
electricians, builders, mechanics, etc. 

There has been a steady increase in real 
income and in economic opportunity for all 
non-white sectors during recent years—an 
increase verifiable both in absolute terms and 
in ratio to white income. 
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In non-white social and sporting activities, 
community matters and political affairs, it is 
our policy that the non-white should take 
the lead. 

In the Transkei, the Xhosa already have 
their own all black Legislature, partly elected 
on a one-man-one-vote basis. 

Some other points: 

About one million foreign Africans work in 
our country. Thousands cross our borders 
illegally to seek the benefits of life we can 
offer. 

We plan no aggression. 

We seek no foreign aid. We have paid all 
our war debts. 

We do not expropriate American invest- 
ments. Nor do we defile the American flag. 

And, by the way, we do not interfere in the 
domestic affairs of other states, neighbouring 
or afar. 

Yours sincerely, 
H. L. T. Taswetu, 
Ambassador. 


NATIONAL COMMISSION ON RE- 
FORM OF FEDERAL CRIMINAL 
LAWS 


Mr. RUMSFELD. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the Recorp and in- 
clude extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RUMSFELD. Mr. Speaker, I am 
introducing a bill today to establish a 
National Commission on Reform of Fed- 
eral Criminal Laws. The purpose of the 
Commission is to study ways to improve 
our Federal system of criminal justice. 

There is growing public concern about 
crime and the inadequacies of the ad- 
ministration of justice in the United 
States to meet the conditions of contem- 
porary society. Laws are designed to 
preserve individual rights and to protect 
public peace and order, yet crime is in- 
creasing and public confidence and secu- 
rity are deteriorating. Recent laws and 
court decisions have resulted in uncer- 
tainty as to the action that is permis- 
sible or not permissible in bringing of- 
fenders to justice. There have not been 
final settlements of issues raised, only 
guideposts that have resulted in vexing 
legal questions. There are those who 
criticize court decisions, saying they serve 
only to prevent an effective war on crime. 
There are others who criticize law en- 
forcement officials, saying they are abus- 
ing individual rights. 

A basic function of government is to 
assure law and order and to protect citi- 
zens and their property, but increasing 
crime and growing contempt for law and 
order is a disturbing mark of our society 
today. We seem to have come to the 
point where criminal laws and court pro- 
cedures are failing to deter crime with a 
resulting trend toward disrespect for the 
law. 

The bill, Mr. Speaker, would create a 
Commission composed of three Members 
of the House of Representatives, ap- 
pointed by the Speaker; three Members 
of the Senate, appointed by the Presi- 
dent of the Senate; three U.S. judges, 
appointed by the Chief Justice of the 
United States; and three private citi- 
zens, appointed by the President. The 
bill also provides for a 15-member ad- 
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visory committee to be selected from in- 
dividuals experienced in criminal law 
and related fields, to counsel and ad- 
vise the Commission. The Commission 
and the advisory committee will under- 
take a study of what is needed to im- 
prove the Federal system of criminal jus- 
tice and will recommend reforms and 
improvements in our criminal laws. The 
Commission will also make recommenda- 
tions for the revision and recodification 
of title 18 of the United States Code, 
which has been amended numerous 
times, in a piecemeal fashion, since 1948, 
when it was revised and recodified. A 
review of the penalty structure, as well 
as the ambiguities now existing in our 
laws will also be made. If legislation is 
required, this will be indicated when the 
study is completed. 

Mr. Speaker, the Criminal Code needs 
revision. There is uncertainty as to ap- 
plicable standards. Court decisions over- 
turning precedents have resulted in 
doubts concerning the enforcement of 
laws. There are controversies over 
questions involving the rights of the ac- 
cused. There has been failure in the 
progress toward a modern law of Federal 
criminal evidence. Our criminal laws 
need revision, rules of evidence need 
clarification, court rules and enforce- 
ment procedures need improvement. 

There is growing concern in this coun- 
try about ambiguities and inconsistencies 
in laws and rules governing the processes 
of criminal justice. 

Our Nation is faced with a crisis, and 
appropriate action must be taken. I be- 
lieve the creation of a National Commis- 
sion on Reform of Federal Criminal 
Laws, proposed in this bill, is a step in 
the right direction. I am pleased to join 
my colleague the gentleman from Vir- 
ginia [Mr. Porr] a leader in this field, 
and the gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. 
MacGREGOR] in urging prompt action on 
these proposals, 


AMERICAN WHITE PAPER—ORGA- 
NIZED CRIME 


Mr. DEL CLAWSON. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. Horton] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Record and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HORTON. Mr Speaker, last eve- 
ning the National Broadcasting Co. 
made a notable contribution to public 
education. It presented with dramatic 
depth—as only the medium of television 
allows—a documentary lasting 3% hours 
on the size and scope of organized crime 
in our Nation. 

NBC Correspondent Frank McGee and 
the men and women who worked with 
him to fashion this vital production 
established the heights to which elec- 
tronic journalism can ascend in making 
commercial television a medium of in- 
formational excellence. 

No area of the malignancy which is 
organized crime escaped exposure. As 
Mr. McGee unfolded part after part of 
the report, we, the television audience, 
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gained an ever-expanding view of the 
despairing dimensions of the under- 
world. 

If the 210 minutes provided a moral— 
and I believe they clearly did—it was 
that organized crime will be defeated 
only as the result of much greater citi- 
zen concern. Too little do we realize 
the awful political, social, and economic 
deterioriation which is the final product 
of the gangsters’ business. 

Mr. Speaker, I ask my colleagues to 
join me in legislative action to formu- 
late an herbicide effective against the 
weed of crime. 

That we in the House already are mov- 
ing this desired direction was recorded 
yesterday when the Judiciary Committee 
reported favorably H.R. 15766, a bill to 
establish a National Commission on Re- 
form of Federal Criminal Laws. This bill 
parallels the provisions of H.R. 15965 
which I introduced on June 27 of this 
year. It is to the considerable credit 
of our colleagues on the Judiciary Com- 
mittee that they promptly went to work 
on the National Commission proposal and 
now have been able to ready it for House 
debate and decision on such an expedi- 
tious basis. 

Mr. Speaker, I also ask for similar 
prompt action on two other Horton anti- 
crime bills. 

The first is H.R. 15964, which I intro- 
duced also on June 27. This bill deals 
with one of the very problems pointed to 
in Mr. McGee’s broadcast summary of 
what police officials feel is needed to 
help them protect our citizens from being 
overtaken by the underworld. That prob- 
lem is protection for those with informa- 
tion that is essential to prosecution of 
criminal cases. Time after time, these 
men and women will not come forward 
because they fear reprisal from the mob. 
And, there is ample evidence in recent 
history to prove that such fears are well 
founded. 

To deal with the problem, H.R. 15964, 
would stimulate citizen cooperation with 
law-enforcement agencies and officers 
by providing stiff punishments for the 
exercise of any threat, intimidation, har- 
assment—the methods so regularly em- 
ployed by underworld elements—which 
would obstruct the communication of 
information concerning crimes to the 
law-enforcement agencies of the Federal 
Government. The penalty upon convic- 
tion for any violation of the offenses 
spelled out in my bill would be a $5,000 
fine, imprisonment for not more than 5 
years, or both. 

Still another bill I am sponsoring in 
my attack on crime is H.R. 17283. I in- 
troduced this measure yesterday to 
amend the Law Enforcement Assistance 
Act of 1965, an act, incidentally, which 
I was proud to vote for last year in order 
to give Federal assistance to State and 
local police agencies in their efforts to 
acquire the most modern tools and tech- 
niques of crime prevention and detec- 
tion. 

This new Horton amendment would 
Clarify the authority of the Law En- 
forcement Assistance Act in order to 
make its benefits apply to local police 
purchases of communications and data 
processing equipment. Additionally, my 
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bill authorizes funds to implement this 
intent. 

Mr. Speaker, in February of this year 
I appeared before the Senate Subcom- 
mittee on Criminal Laws and Procedures. 
My purpose was twofold: First, to speak 
in favor of the emphasis the subcommit- 
tee’s hearings were giving to the need 
for new legislation in the anticrime field, 
and, second, to introduce to Senator Mc- 
CLELLAN and his colleagues my constitu- 
ent, William Lombard, chief of the 
Rochester, N.Y., Police Bureau. Chief 
Lombard then testified in behalf of such 
new measures. 

Mr. Speaker, in concluding my re- 
marks I would like to return to the out- 
standing television program which NBC- 
affiliated stations throughout the United 
States carried last evening. And, I 
would like to take special note of WROC- 
TV—channel 8—in my home community 
of Rochester, N.Y. WROC-TV is our 
NBC affiliate and the station through 
which this exceptional program was tele- 
cast to a vast audience in western New 
York State. 

Immediately after the program, at 11 
o’clock, WROC-TV returned to its regu- 
lar schedule and Tom Decker’s nightly 
newscast. It was my pleasure to furnish 
Mr. Decker a special comment on the im- 
pact of the NBC program and I was hon- 
ored that he used the recording of my 
voice with that comment as he opened 
his newscast. 

Here is that comment: 

What you have just seen and heard on 
channel 8 for the past 3½ hours offers 
shocking evidence of the immensity of or- 
ganized crime in the United States. Ameri- 
can White Paper” dramatically pointed out 
that crime is a national problem demanding 
national solutions. 

Just as certainly as we need strong de- 
fenses to protect our freedom from foreign 
aggression so must we strengthen our ability 
to defeat the open and total warfare of the 
criminal element in our society. 

Just today in the Congress of the United 
States, I introduced a new bill which would 
help local police agencies obtain much need- 
ed crime prevention and detection equip- 
ment. This new Horton bill adds to the 
authority of the Law Enforcement Assistance 
Act we passed last year. 

I also am working for the passage of two 
other Horton anti-crime bills. 

One provides stiff punishment for any at- 
tempt to obstruct—by threat or intimida- 
tion—the work of the police in gathering 
information on crimes that have been com- 
mitted. 

The second is a proposal to create a Na- 
tional Commission on Reform of the Federal 
Criminal Laws. We need a searching study 
of criminal patterns and activities in order 
that the laws we enact can fully come to 
grips with the menace of modern crime. 


GEN, TADEUSZ BOR-KOMOROWSKI, 
POLISH HERO, DIES 


Mr. DEL CLAWSON. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from Illinois [Mr. DERWINSKI] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 
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Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, Gen. 
Tadeusz Bor-Komorowski, a great fighter 
in the cause of freedom, passed away 
Wednesday in London. This World War 
II Polish resistance hero’s career was so 
outstanding that I want to review his ac- 
complishments for the Members. 

General Bor-Komorowski was a leader 
in organizing the Polish underground 
forces which fought the Germans in the 
uprising which took place in Warsaw in 
1944. Although he was captured, he was 
able to escape from the Germans. The 
following year he was appointed com- 
mander-in-chief of the Polish military 
forces. 

General Bor-Komorowski said that his 
biggest disillusionment was the lack of 
help received by the Polish forces in War- 
saw from the Russians, who had urged 
the Poles to revolt against the Germans. 
General Bor saw his native land then fall 
to Communist control due to the unholy 
agreements made by President Roosevelt. 
with Stalin at Yalta. 

As we pay our last respects to him, let 
us hope and pray that justice will soon 
triumph and the people of Poland and 
other captives of communism will once 
again be served by free governments of 
their choice. 

The memory of General Bor will con- 
tinue to be an inspiration to the Polish 
people and the other oppressed victims of 
communism. 


DR. ROBERT S. STUART REPORTS 
ON HEALTH STANDARDS 


Mr. DEL CLAWSON. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from Maine [Mr. TUPPER] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Record and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. TUPPER. Mr. Speaker, I wish to 
bring to the attention of the House, and 
to the people of our Nation, a report on 
health standards in the United States 
written by Robert S. Stuart, D.D.S., of 
Brunswick, Maine, following a 2-month 
study of this comprehensive subject. 

Dr. Stuart took a leave of absence 
from his busy private practice of dentis- 
try in February and March of this year 
to come to Washington for the purpose 
of examining what was taking place in 
Government to help improve the health 
of Americans and to determine if addi- 
tional recommendations would prove 
helpful. The report is the result of that 
investigation. 

Twenty House Members this week 
awarded a certificate of appreciation to 
Dr. Stuart for his efforts in this vital 
field. They were Mark ANDREWS, of 
North Dakota; ALPHONZO BELL, of Cali- 
fornia; WILLIAM BROOMFIELD, of Michi- 
gan; WILLIAM CAHILL, of New Jersey; 
SıLvIo O. CONTE, of Massachusetts: 


ROBERT ELLSWORTH, of Kansas; PETER 
FRELINGHUYSEN, of New Jersey: JAMES 
Harvey, of Michigan; FRANK J. HORTON, 
of New York; WILLIAM MAILLIARD, of Cal- 
ifornia;.JosEPH M. McDape, of Pennsyl- 
vania; CHARLES McC, MATHIAS, JR., of 
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Maryland; F. BRADFORD Morse, of Mas- 
sachusetts; CHARLES MOSHER, of Ohio; 
OGDEN R. REI, of New York; Howarp W. 
Rosison, of New York; Herman T. 
ScHNEEBELI, of Pennsylvania; GARNER 
SHRIVER, of Kansas; ROBERT T. STAFFORD, 
of Vermont; and STANLEY R. TUPPER, of 
Maine. 

Dr. Stuart is a Bowdoin College grad- 
uate, a graduate of Columbia School of 
Dental and Oral Surgery in 1947, and 
has attended courses at the U.S. Naval 
Hospital at Bethesda and Walter Reed 
Army Medical Center, Washington, D.C. 
during recent years. 

It is indeed encouraging that there are 
men like Dr. Stuart in the health pro- 
fessions that are concerned enough with 
the need to do more to improve the 
health of our citizens that they will make 
the extra effort to shed more light on 
this subject. 

I urge all Members of the House to 
read this report in the interest of those 
they serve. 

The report follows: 

PREVENTIVE CARE 

There has been more progress in U.S, 
health services over the past 35 years than in 
all the years that went before. The recent 
advances have been many and dramatic: 

Seventy-five percent of all Americans are 
covered by some form of health insurance, 
including Medicare. 

During the 19 years of the Hill-Burton Act, 
300,000 new hospital beds have been added. 

Over the past 10 years Congress has in- 
creased the budget for health research 13- 
fold. 

Legislation assures that the nation’s 10,000 
hospitals are available to all citizens without 
discrimination on the basis of race, color or 
national origin. 

Community mental health centers are be- 
ing planned across the nation under Public 
Law 88-164. 

Heart, stroke and cancer centers are also 
being planned and established throughout 
the country with the help of federal funds. 

Funds are also available for medical and 
dental school construction and financial aid 
to students. 

We have begun to clean up our rivers and 
our air—to provide environmental health. 

In 1959, $138,000,000 was spent on medical 
research; in 1964, $397,000,000 was spent on 
medical research. 

And as a single indicator of the advance of 
medical science, 80 percent of the prescrip- 
tions written today could not have been writ- 
ten 10 years ago. 

However this record of achievement can 
and must be improved upon. 

Fifty years ago we had one doctor for every 
568 persons; today we have one for every 
709 persons. In 1950 there were 95,000 
general practitioners; today there are 66,000. 
In 1950 there was a family physician for 
every 1600 people; today there is one for 
every 2900 people. 

The United States ranks only 11th best 
among the nations of the world in the rate 
of infant mortality—considered to be the 
best barometer of a nation’s health care. 


Regarding longevity of population, U.S. 
males ak tate in the world and U.S. fe- 
males rank 7th. English and French baby 
clinics reach 80 percent of the babies in 
the area; in the U. S. a program that reaches 
20 percent is considered good. Sweden has 
16 hospital beds per 1000 population; the 
U. S. has less than 10. 

Only 25 to 80 percent of the children in 
the United States are under the care of a 
pediatrician. Half of all American children 
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reach the age of 15 without ever having been 
to a dentist. 

The diagnosed cancer rate has increased 
50 percent in the last 30 years. One-half 
of the people who die of the most common 
forms of cancer could be saved if the dis- 
ease is detected early enough. Forty thou- 
sand people die each year in the United 
States of colon cancer when simple protolo- 
gical examination if done in time would save 
26,000 of them. Uterine cancer is 100 per- 
cent curable when discovered in the early 
stages, but less than 10 million of the 58 
million women in the U. S. have Papani- 
colaou smear tests annually. 

Coronary disease is the number one killer 
of U.S. men (a 2,000 percent increase in 
diagnosis over the last 30 years). For every 
100 non-smokers who die of coronary heart 
disease, 210 cigarette smokers (pack a day, 
plus) die of heart disease. Fifty thousand 
children are born each year with congenital 
heart defects; 80 percent could be cured or 
helped by surgery. 

13,000,000 Americans suffer from arthri- 
tis—the nation’s number one _ crippler. 
3,300,000 are limted in their activities be- 
cause if it; 700,000 are unable to work, keep 
house or carry on a major activity. An- 
nually it causes 12 million days lost from 
work—and $1 billion in medical expenses, re- 
lief and lost wages. 

There are 1,350,000 in the United States 
with Glaucoma, but half of them do not 
know it. Ninety-five percent of all eye cata- 
racts can be cured by operation; but less 
than half of them are. There are only 7,500 
ophthalmologists in the entire country—1 
for every 25,000 people. If every eye doctor 
did nothing else except test for glaucoma, 7 
days a week, 365 days a year, the tests could 
not be completed in a single year. 

There are 1,500,000 people in the United 
States with diabetes who do not know it. 

Seventy-nine million Americans are over- 
weight. 

Perhaps the most frightening statistic of 
all points to the most frightening problem 
of all—it is estimated that 9,000 people die 
needlessly each year because of unnecessary 
operations and surgery by unqualified doc- 
tors. Drugs are over-prescribed and over- 
priced; legislation would be helpful prohibit- 
ing anyone licensed to prescribe drugs to 
have an interest ın a company licensed to 
sell drugs. The doctor-patient relationship 
has become dehumanized. Medical care is 
unevenly distributed. The quality of care 
is uneven—excellent in some areas and poor 
in others. We have built a society in which 
the man of medicine can make a satisfying 
income only in treating the sick. Preven- 
tive medicine does not receive the same at- 
tention because it does not promise the same 
rewards. 

In ancient China the doctor was paid only 
when his patient was well—when the patient 
became ill the doctor was not compensated 
for his services because he had failed in his 
job of preventive health care. Only when the 
patient was returned to good health was the 
doctor returned to the payroll. 

We must of course afford every citizen the 
means to pay for the medical treatment his 
condition demands. We must of course pro- 
vide ample hospital facilities to assure com- 
petent and comfortable treatment of the ill. 
But we must not pay so much attention to 
the curing of the sick that we ignore the goal 
of preventing sickness. 

Among the by-products of a program of 
preventive health and added justification for 
it are the promise of lowered insurance costs, 
diminished demand for new hospital con- 
struction and equipment, and a national 
population at maximum physical capacity to 
do the nation’s work. 

A comprehensive program for national 
preventive health would include four distinct 
areas of concern: 

A voluntary program of examination. 
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The organization of the local community 
for health services. 

The availability of up-to-date health in- 
formation to doctors and patients. 

The recruitment of qualified personnel 
into the health service professions, 


I, A VOLUNTARY PROGRAM OF EXAMINATION 


It is recommended that every American be 
offered a free health examination every year. 
The program should be entirely voluntary; 
participating professional personnel should 
be compensated for their services; examina- 
tion results would not be made available 
directly to the patient but only to a licensed 
professional whom the patient specifically 
designates. 

The examination should include basic diag- 
nostic tests recommended by the Surgeon 
General. A dental examination and preven- 
tive treatment should be included for chil- 
dren between the ages of 3 and 15. 

Examination forms should be standard 
throughout the United States. And each 
person who avails himself of the opportunity 
for examination should be required to carry 
with him a card showing the date and place 
of the last examination as well as the pro- 
fessional person with whom his examination 
results have been filed. 

This program could also consolidate the 
several existing programs such as: 

1, Free immunization programs now avail- 
able—polio, etc, 

2. Free examinations for particular pur- 
poses now available—TB, etc. 

8. Selective Service Pre-induction and In- 
duction physicals. 

4, Many health insurance programs require 
cee initial physical examination before con- 

b. 


L. THE ORGANIZATION OF THE LOCAL COMMUNITY 
FOR HEALTH SERVICES 


The growth of medical institutions and 
professionals services has in many regions of 
the country been haphazard, inadequately 
synchronized—and in many areas simply 
inadequate. 

We recommend strongly great emphasis on 
development of the community health center, 
which through group practice could bring to- 
gether in one location sufficient professional 
personnel in all medical specialities and suf- 
ficient modern examination and medical 
treatment and machinery to facilitate both 
broad public examination and comprehensive 
treatment, 

These group practice centers can be estab- 
lished as non-profit corporations by from 6 
to 24 doctors, If they conform to archi- 
tectual and other criteria established by the 
Office of the Surgeon General, they should 
qualify for federal loans for construction. 
Community group practice centers should 
have the equipment and capacity to conduct 
efficiently the voluntary examinations de- 
scribed in I above. 

Such group centers can only be financial- 
ly possible if all levels of government and 
society undertake programs to maintain their 
costs at a minimum. This might well in- 
clude exemption from local real estate taxes, 
federal insurance mortgage, supervision of 
construction by Hill-Burton architects and 
engineers, 

The group practice center would properly 
include a medical examining area and a con- 
ference and patient education room with 
regularly scheduled health education classes, 
movies and lectures. 

In addition to the community or group 
practice center, almost every community has 
a local welfare office. The facilities of these 
offices should be expanded in order to carry 
out both the provisions of the Medicare Law 
and the purpose of these proposals. 

Title Nineteen of Medicare provide free 
medical care to people on public assistance, 
particularly dependent children under 21. 
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Local welfare offices should add a registered 
nurse to their staff to provide for prompt 
medical attention and effective advice as to 
the procedures to follow to secure the free 
health examinations recommended in Sec- 
tion I. 

Also, each school nurse or physician should 
be responsible for supplying school health 
services in accordance with guidelines from 
the Surgeon General. The annual voluntary 
physical examination offered in Section I 
could appropriately be given to school chil- 
dren in modern school health clinics. Each 
state may appropriately consider whether 
physical examinations for children required 
to attend school by state law should not be 
made compulsory, except where in violation 
of personal religious beliefs. 


III. THE AVAILABILITY OF UP-TO-DATE HEALTH 
INFORMATION TO DOCTORS AND PATIENTS 


Tests of the public’s knowledge of health 
on television have demonstrated an appalling 
lack of knowledge about basic information 
necessary for the prevention of disease and 
injury. Of equal, if not greater, concern is 
the difficulty of keeping busy members of 
the medical professions abreast of the rap- 
idly advancing medical knowledge. The fed- 
eral government has a broad responsibility 
to undertake comprehensive programs in 
each of these flelds to maximize the avail- 
ability of medical information to the public 
and to the profession. 

In the President's health message on 
March 1, 1966, some changes were recom- 
mended in the structure and functions in 
the Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare and the U.S. Public Health Service. 
The Steps recommended are not nearly broad 
enough. 

Health information must be easily avail- 
able to the patient. The listing of recent 
booklets, brochures and reprints on health 
subjects published by the U.S. Public Health 
Service should be distributed to all com- 
munity health centers and doctors offices. 
But more important, the Public Health Serv- 
ice should sponsor health education pro- 
grams on television and make films available 
for presentation in schools and community 
health service centers. But it is insufficient 
still simply to make the information “avail- 
able.” Wherever possible, under State law, 
school children should be required to take 
and pass a health information test. Further- 
more, all persons who avail themselves of the 
annual voluntary physical examination rec- 
ommended in Section I should be required 
to acquaint themselves with the most basic 
preventive health information. 

Nearly all professions have been severely 
affected by the extraordinary modern growth 
of knowledge. A skilled worker on yester- 
day’s machines may today be out of work, 
because the machines on which he is skilled 
are obsolete. It is said that a modern physi- 
cist must make his contribution to science 
before he is 35 because after that age the 
basic education which he received in physics 
will have been outdated by progress. 

In the medical profession the march of 
progress is the same, the discovery of new 
methods is similar, but the costs to society 
may be greater than in any other field. For 
if a doctor is not attuned to the most modern 
techniques, a disease could spread that could 
have been prevented, a patient could die who 
could have lived, so a medical education must 
be continuing and continual. 

The flood of health literature is over- 
whelming; most doctors do not have time 
to read a fraction of what they receive. The 
Public Health Service must provide infor- 
mation on new techniques, new drugs, and 
appraisal of new equipment—but it must be 
provided in usable and reference form, In- 
dices to all regularly published medical lit- 
erature should be provided every doctors of- 
fice. The program of the National Library 
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of Medicine and the National Institute of 
Health in this field should be expanded and 
made more effective. Much greater pub- 
licity should be given the courses and pro- 
gram of the Public Health Service and the 
National Institute of Health to help doctors 
up-date their medical knowledge. A list 
of all medical conventions and short courses 
scheduled for the coming year should be 
published and distributed by the Public 
Health Service. 

Finally, each State should consider estab- 
lishing a system by which licensed medical 
professions can be periodically reexamined in 
light of new medical techniques and prac- 
tices. All medical and public health facili- 
ties should be listed in a separate section of 
the telephone directory. 


IV. THE RECRUITMENT OF QUALIFIED PERSONNEL 
INTO THE HEALTH SERVICES PROFESSIONS 


Two facts dominate the statistics of the 
medical profession in the United States. 
First, there are not enough doctors to per- 
form an adequate job of preventive health 
care for all American citizens. Second, doc- 
tors find it more remunerative to treat dis- 
ease than to prevent it. 

The cost of a medical education and the 
cost of equipment to establish practice feeds 
both of these unfortunate trends. Most 
young people cannot afford to get into the 
profession. And many who do must charge 
exhorbitant fees to survive. 

Three steps are necessary to improve the 
present condition of the medical profession: 

1. Federal aid for student scholarships in 
the field of medicine should be no less exten- 
sive than federal scholarship programs al- 
ready existing for students in education and 
foreign affairs (NDEA). 

2. Through the availability of federal loans 
for the construction of community health 
centers, group practice should be encouraged 
so as to lower the individual costs of increas- 
ingly expensive medical equipment. 

3. A voluntary program for medical exam- 
ination of every man and woman should in- 
clude appropriate compensation to the pro- 
fessional personnel who participate. Thus, 
the program would increase doctors’ income 
directly. And because each person examined 
would be required to designate a doctor to 
whom the results of the examination would 
be sent, the number of patients receiving a 
doctor’s attention would increase. (This of 
course in turn underscores the necessity of 
expanding the number of doctors available, 
but it also encourages the trend toward 
group practice and stimulates the concept of 
preventive medicine as the most appropriate 
task of the medical profession.) 


POWER OF THE PRESIDENT TO 
DECLARE A NATIONAL EMER- 
GENCY 


The SPEAKER. Under previous order 
of the House, the gentleman from Mis- 
souri [Mr. Curtis], is recognized for 10 
minutes. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
my remarks and include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Missouri? 

There was no objection. 

Mr.CURTIS. Mr. Speaker, the reason 
I have taken the floor on this special 
order is to comment on the issue that 
came before the House yesterday, name- 
ly, the amendment to the Defense ap- 
propriation bill concerning the Reserves. 

Of course, the entire time was quite 
properly allotted to the members of the 
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Committee on Armed Services and the 
Committee on Appropriations, which 
were considering the particular bill. 

However, in the debate I felt that there 
was a crucial point that had not been 
developed, and certainly should be de- 
veloped. I mean the issue involving the 
Congress’ constitutional power to declare 
war. 

The Joint Committee on the Reorga- 
nization of the Congress —which I had 
the honor of serving on, and which still 
is in existence, although we have issued 
our report—heard testimony on the mod- 
ern problems that the Congress has in 
exercising its responsibility and power 
to declare war. 

Our colleague, the gentleman from Il- 
linois [Mr. RUMSFELD], had some excel- 
lent testimony presented to the commit- 
tee on this subject. One of the points 
that the three Republican Members 
from the House on this committee made 
in their supplemental views was that it 
was important for the House to consider 
the implementation of this very basic 
power in light of the kind of situations 
5 our society in the 20th cen- 

Ury. 

Back in 1789, declaring war was a pro- 
cedure that tended to focus attention on 
all of the issues at stake, and therefore 
required and received pointed study and 
debate before any action was taken. 

Today, with the advent of brush-fire 
wars and troubles around the world, 
what is war and what is peace is by no 
means as exact. However, it is possi- 
ble for a President to present matters to 
the Congress in such a way that Con- 
gress can follow these issues as they de- 
velop, focus its attention on them, real- 
ize how we are moving, and finally, with 
this background, realistically consider 
war should or should not be declared. 
It is equally possible, however, for a 
President to present matters to the Con- 
gress in a manner calculated to avoid 
this very necessary study and delibera- 
tion by the Congress. In this way, Con- 
gress can actually move into a situation 
or move the society into a situation 
where we are at war without really real- 
izing it and without ever having actually 
zeroed in on this crucial question. It 
can take place by one measure after 
another. 

Indeed, the Congress can be con- 
fronted with a situation, as I think we 
have been before in the Koran war, not 
just this particular session, where if we 
stopped to debate and to deliberate on 
a particular issue, the point is raised, 
and with some merit, that if we do not go 
along, then, in effect we are not back- 
ing the President, and there is a division 
within our society in dealing with inter- 
national events. This is one of the is- 
sues that comes up and it came up yes- 
terday in respect to the Reserves. 

The point was made that the Presi- 
dent could call the Reserves up if he de- 
clared a national emergency. And yet I 
raise this point to the House: We still 
are in the Korean war emergency as de- 
clared by President Truman; although 
some of the powers of that original 
emergency have been withdrawn, the 
actual declaration of emergency has 
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never been repealed. It is this techni- 
cality, I might say, that permits the 
Congress to remain in session today in 
late August, without violating the statu- 
tory provision to the effect that Con- 
gress must adjourn not later than July 
31 every year, with the proviso “ex- 
cept in times of war and emergency.” 
It is the Korean war emergency which 
prevails. 

The President could if he felt that we 
are in a national emergency, make a 
declaration to this effect, and thus gain 
additional powers that he may need; 
namely, in regard to the Reserves. 

I noticed one of our distinguished cor- 
respondents in the Press Gallery, Mr. Ar- 
bogast, whose column in the Washington 
Post stated that the House, because of 
an election year, was passing the buck to 
the President. I disagree with this emi- 
nent reporter. I think the issue is the 
other way around, that the President 
himself is not facing up to the issue and 
presenting it to the Congress in a way 
in which we could zero in on this ques- 
tion. If the President thinks there is 
a national emergency, let him so declare 
and spell out what additional powers 
he might think are necessary in order 
to carry on properly and lead the coun- 
try. 

Mr. RUMSFELD. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CURTIS. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Illinois. 

Mr. RUMSFELD. I certainly want to 
commend the gentleman for taking the 
floor to discuss this extremely important 
question. You mention that the Con- 
gress has been dealing with this general 
subject on a piecemeal basis. I might 
call to the attention of Members of the 
House that a bill that came before the 
House last year, H.R. 5665, in essence 
was a request by the President that he 
be given the power to have the 
U.S. Government pay the armies of 
friendly foreign countries in combat 
zones under certain circumstances. 
During the testimony before the Gov- 
ernment -Operations Committee, the 
question came up, “Why did the Execu- 
tive need this authority?” It boiled 
down to something like this. 

The Executive needed this extraordi- 
nary war power to conduct the war he 
was in, and he would have had it, if we 
were in a state of war. But because we 
did not have a formally declared state 
of war, he did not have the power that 
he felt he needed to conduct the war we 
were in. 

If that sounds complicated, it is only 
because it is complicated, because this 
country is at war today. Certainly there 
is an unusual degree of authority that 
the Executive needs to conduct national 
security affairs when we as a nation find 
ourselves in that situation. 

I agree with the gentleman from Mis- 
souri, it is unfortunate that the Joint 
Committee on the Organization of the 
Congress was unable to deal with this 
question, to help provide study and 
thought as to what the desirable degree 
of congressional involvement is in these 
various types of involvements which our 
Nation finds itself in. 
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Mr. CURTIS. I thank the gentleman 
from Illinois. 

Another problem during World War 
II was one we had with the manpower. 
We had the Manpower Commission, 
whose job it was to see where we needed 
the manpower in essential industries. 
As this situation is being conducted 
presently, with regard to deferrals from 
the draft, we have a complete hodge- 
podge. I submit there is a great deal 
that needs to be done in this particular 
area, 

The gentleman from Louisiana [Mr. 
WAGGONNER] took the floor yesterday 
under a special order and made some 
very important comments in regard to 
Secretary McNamara’s use of the 
draft—at least as it was reported in the 
paper. The gentleman from Louisiana 
is doing the correct thing, in my judg- 
ment, in writing first to see what Secre- 
tary McNamara said, and, secondly, 
seeking an explanation of where the 
Secretary thinks he derives the power 
to use the draft for anything other than 
the defense of this country. 

I might say, as one who has defended 
Secretary McNamara in the areas where 
I have been studying the activities of the 
Defense Department, namely, defense 
procurement and supply as it affects our 
domestic economy—and I have been de- 
fending him—I am now about ready to 
conclude that the gentleman is unaware 
of the limitations of the power that rests 
in the executive branch and the Defense 
Department, if the news items describe 
correctly his plans to use the draft for 
something other than providing the mil- 
itary manpower that this society needs 
to defend itself. 

x This, too, bears upon the basic ques- 
on, 

Mr. COLLIER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? : 

Mr. CURTIS. I yield to the gentleman 
from Illinois. 

Mr. COLLIER. Mr. Speaker, I thank 
the gentleman. 

I commend the gentleman from 
Missouri [Mr. Corris] for raising this 
issue, not that it is in any manner a new 
issue, because, as the gentleman well 
knows and as most Members of this body 
must know, this very issue is indeed a 
source of great concern and disturbance 
to a great number of citizens. 

I am sure many Members of the House 
have, as I have, received letters from 
home, wherein our people indicate they 
are troubled by the fact that we are at 
war, and that the war has not been de- 
clared. There are all kinds of associated 
problems that go hand in hand with the 
dilemma in which we find ourselves, such 
as those relating to the questions of “war 
prisoners” as applied to the terms of the 
Geneva Treaty, and many other things. 

I would hope that sometime we could 
perhaps have an even more extended 
discussion, so that we may have the 
necessary rules and guidelines by which 
to conduct ourselves under the situation 
which presently prevails. 

Mr. CURTIS. I thank the gentleman 
from Illinois. I fully agree with him. 
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WEATHER MODIFICATION: THE 
FACTS, THE LAW, AND THE 
PROBLEMS 


The SPEAKER. Under previous order 
of the House, the gentleman from Mary- 
land {Mr. Maruras] is recognized for 15 
minutes. 

Mr. MATHIAS. Mr. Speaker, about 2 
years ago I first warned of the need for 
more and better public information 
about the important science of weather 
modification. Although some progress 
has been made since then, our continuing 
problems were dramatized on August 17, 
when a grand jury was convened in 
Washington County, Md., to investigate 
persistent charges that weather modi- 
fication work was being carried on in 
western Maryland in violation of State 
law. This episode clearly illustrates the 
need to review the facts, the laws, and 
the problems in this entire field, so that 
we can insure that weather modification 
work will proceed along the lines dic- 
tated by the public interest. 

THE FACTS 


Weather modification, as a science, is 
about 20 years old. In fiscal 1965 the 
Federal investment in research and ex- 
perimentation was almost $5 million, 
broken down as follows: 


Department of Agriculture $140, 000 
Department of Commerce 115, 000 
Department of Defense: 
nF abe wa pant a EAA 254, 500 
N oo ( ( ( (((( 999, 408 
o ( 193, 000 


Total Defense Department. 1, 446, 908 
Department of the Interior 1, 262, 268 
National Science Foundation . 2, 007, 386 


Perhaps the most renowned federally 
sponsored projects have been attempts 
to moderate oceanborne storms, and to 
disperse fog at airports. Certainly the 
most controversial projects, public or 
private, have been in the field of cloud- 
seeding. 

Despite extensive research and com- 
merical activity in various forms of 
cloud-seeding, many basic questions in 
the field still have not been resolved. As 
noted in the 1965 annual report of the 
National Science Foundation: 

At the present time, there is no analytical 
evidence from commercial operations that 
seeding will reduce natural rainfall, and 
there does appear to be some evidence that 
existing rainfall can be augmented by seed- 
ing. No one has yet devised a scheme for 
producing rainfall where natural moisture 
is lacking in the atmosphere, and it is un- 
likely that seeding can produce rainfall where 
drought conditions are produced by large- 
scale movements of dry air. 


The same report also declared that 
drought alleviation is “a field of inquiry 
in which the path toward applications is 
sufficiently long, and the possibilities are 
so diffuse, that a decade or more may be 
required to determine whether or not 
much large-scale efforts are economically 
feasible.” 

From- these statements I think it is 
clear that our present fund of hard“ 
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fact about weather modification in gen- 
eral, and cloud-seeding in particular, is 
still very small despite the efforts made 
to date. Under these circumstances, it is 
not surprising that attempts to alter the 
weather have produced public uncer- 
tainties, misunderstandings, suspicions, 
and doubts. 
THE LAW 

At present several types of restrictions 
on weather modification activities are in 
force. My own State of Maryland is the 
only State in the Union which has en- 
acted a flat moratorium on weather mod- 
ification work, under a law passed last 
year and effective until September 1967. 
Twenty-one other States have imposed 
varying restrictions, ranging from care- 
fully drafted provisions requiring strict 
licensing and notice before projects are 
undertaken, to general requirements for 
registration or licensing of operators. All 
of these State statutes are summarized in 
“Weather Modification Law, Controls, 
Operations,” a report to the Special Com- 
mission on Weather Modification of the 
National Science Foundation, released 
earlier this year. 

On the Federal level, two civilian agen- 
cies administer rules and regulations af- 
fecting weather modification projects. 
The Federal Aviation Agency, while en- 
forcing no special rules specifically 
against operators in this field, does 
-Strictly enforce its flight plan and clear- 
ance requirements against all individuals 
seeking to fly planes in the clouds. Obvi- 
ously these rules, prompted initially by 
air safety considerations, have a direct 
bearing on airborne cloud-seeding efforts. 
I might point out that the flight plans 
required by the FAA are held on file at 
the respective FAA field offices for up to 
30 days after each flight, and are open 
for public inspection. 

The most specific Federal regulations 
were imposed last winter by the National 
Science Foundation, and are generally in 
accord with recommendations which I 
have been offering since 1964. These 
regulations, printed in 30 Federal Reg- 
ister 16202-3, December 29, 1965, require 
30 days’ advance notice by anyone 
planning to engage in any type of 
weather modification activity, plus exten- 
sive reporting on actual experimentation 
and apparent results. There is a fine of 
up to $500 for willful noncompliance. 

THE PROBLEMS 


Our most immediate challenge, in my 
judgment, is the strict enforcement of 
these existing laws. Given the uneven 
nature of regulation by various States, 
it is essential that Federal requirements 
for reporting all weather modification 
work be completely complied with by all 
researchers and commercial operators. 

In the legislation I introduced in the 
88th Congress in 1964, and again in the 
89th Congress in 1965, I provided that 

-the Department of Commerce, and spe- 
cifically the Environmental Science Serv- 
ices Administration—Weather Bureau— 
be assigned authority to publish and en- 
force reporting regulations, This task 
was assigned to the Department of Com- 
merce because I felt that the large num- 
ber of Weather Bureau field offices, and 
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the detailed, up-to-date meteorological 
data collected and maintained by those 
offices, provided an appropriate frame- 
work for the efficient administration and 
enforcement of such regulations. As I 
have noted, however, regulations similar 
to those I proposed were promulgated 
last winter not by the Commerce De- 
partment, but by the National Science 
Foundation, acting under its general 
mandate in the National Science Founda- 
tion Act of 1950 as amended. 

Mr. Speaker, I feel strongly that now 
that the National Science Foundation has 
assumed this responsibility, it is up to 
the NSF to carry it through. Yet the 
agency has a very small staff in this area, 
and lacks the full field structure equipped 
and manned for on-the-spot investiga- 
tions. Consequently I have written to- 
day to Dr. Leland J. Haworth, Director of 
the National Science Foundation, urging 
him to strengthen and expand his en- 
forcement staff, so that the rules can 
be more vigorously enforced, rather than 
relying on the good will of individual 
operators for compliance. I have also 
urged that, where possible violations of 
Federal or State law by cloudseeding 
from planes have been alleged, every ef- 
fort should be made, through searches of 
FAA records and other means, to deter- 
mine the accuracy of these allegations 
without delay. 

More long-range problems should also 
be considered now, before public misun- 
derstanding and suspicion seriously 
hinder and delay the real progress which 
can be achieved through controlled, re- 
sponsible research in weather modifica- 
tion. Although the case law in this field 
is still relatively small, it is already clear 
that many complex legal questions will 
have to be faced. To quote the Report 
on Law, Controls, and Operations: 

Since weather is “transient” and can not 
be bounded by political borders and since 
experimentation over broad areas is or may 
become necessary, the utility of uniform 
rules with respect to licenses, operations, 
liability, ownership, use and control of the 
elements, and the like seems beyond ques- 
tion. Reporting, both before the activity 
in order to prevent interference and con- 
tamination and afterwards to permit the 
collection and evaluation of scientific data, 
is crucial to progress. Uniform protection 
of the general public and of those with spe- 
cial concern in the weather against inex- 
perienced and/or irresponsible persons en- 
gaged in weather activities and a sharing 
by all the public in the risks involved in 
careful, needed experimentation in this new 
field are also essential. 


Mr. Speaker, legally and scientifically, 
we are just at the beginning of a long, 
long road. Last November, in a meeting 
I sponsored at Hagerstown, Dr. F. W. 
Reichelderfer, retired Chief of the 
Weather Bureau, discussed some of the 
complex variables which must be ana- 
lyzed in each specific meteorological sit- 
uation, before the results of experimen- 
tation could be accurately predicted. 
The list included temperature, humidity, 
the structure of wind, topology, the 
height of clouds, the turbulence within 
the clouds, and the synoptic situation. 
In my judgment, far more precise knowl- 
edge of all these factors should be se- 
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cured before large-scale experimenta- 
tion with the weather can be safely tried. 

At the moment, it seems most impor- 
tant that we know exactly what is ac- 
tually being done, by whom, and when 
and where. The bills which I have spon- 
sored were directed toward this end, as 
are my recommendations today to the 
National Science Foundation. 

In closing, I would like to note that 
the reports, however incomplete, which 
have been collected by the National 
Science Foundation indicate that no 
weather modification projects have been 
undertaken in Maryland this year, and 
only one research project in Pennsyl- 
vania and one commercial project in 
West Virginia. The grand jury con- 
vened in Washington County this month 
also found no hard evidence of violations 
of the Maryland moratorium on cloud- 
seeding. Yet the grand jury concluded 
by urging the Federal Government “to 
expedite their investigation and studies 
into this matter to that the matter can 
finally be resolved.” 

Mr. Speaker, I would like to insert in 
the Recorp at this point the report of 
the Washington County grand jury, and 
the text of my letter to Dr. Haworth: 

GRAND Jury Room, 
COURTHOUSE, 
HAGERSTOWN, MD. 
To the Honorable, the Judges of the Circuit 
Court for Washington County: 

The March Term 1966 Grand Jury for 
Washington County met in special session at 
9:00 a.m. on August 17th, 1966, to consider 
possible violations of the cloud seeding laws. 
The following witnesses appeared: Captain 
W. E. O'Hara, Trooper First Class Cecil Bit- 
tinger, of the Maryland State Police, State 
Senator George Snyder, and Sheriff Charles 
Price. The Maryland State Police has re- 
ceived many complaints, all of which have 
been investigated, including areas in Penn- 
Sylvania and West Virginia, and in no case 
has cloud seeding been established, Senator 
Snyder, author of the bill for two year mora- 
torium, also appeared and related his exten- 
sive investigation into this matter. All com- 
plaints received by him were referred to the 
Maryland State Police for investigation. 
Sheriff Price has also received many com- 
plaints and he also has not been able to es- 
tablish any violations of this law. 

It is the opinion of the Grand Jury that 
there has been no evidence produced to this 
date which would indicate a violation of this 
law. However, the Grand Jury strongly rec- 
ommends that the police agencies of Wash- 
ington County continue their investigations 
into all complaints to see that the law is en- 
forced. The Grand Jury urges the public to 
consider the following facts: 

(1) This geographical area is in the cen- 
ter of a large aerial traffic pattern along the 
eastern seaboard and extending in all direc- 
tions which results In many planes moving 
through this area at all times. 

(2) The type of plane capable of cloud 
seeding must be a particular type of plane 
capable of withstanding the turbulence of a 
storm cloud and not the ordinary small 
plane. 

(3) It is a violation of the Federal law to 
engage in cloud seeding without approval of 
the Federal Aviation Agency, the local base 
being located in Martinsburg, West Virginia, 
and to date there have been no known 
violations. 

(4) The Grand Jury being without funds 
and staff sufficient to make a thorough in- 
dependent investigation urges the Federal 
Government to expedite their investigation 
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and studies into this matter so that the mat- 
ter can finally be resolved, 

The Grand Jury requests all citizens to 
comply with the law and to report any and 
all violations to the proper authorities for 
investigation rather than to take any inde- 
pendent action. 

Three other witnesses appeared before the 
Grand Jury this morning and one true bill 
of indictment was returned. 

O. N. CARRYER, 
Foreman. 
JUANITA MAATI, 
Secretary. 
Avuausr 17, 1966. 
CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
HOUSE or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D.C., August 26, 2966. 
Dr. LELAND J. HAWORTH, 
Director, National Science Foundation, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Dr. HawortH: Despite the two-year 
moratorium on cloud-seeding in Maryland 
under state law, doubts and suspicions 
about weather modifications activities in 
Western Maryland have persisted and actually 
increased this summer, to the point where & 
grand jury was actually convened in Wash- 

n County to investigate many allegations 
of weather modification actions in violation 
of the state law. 

I feel that this episode dramatizes the 
need for far more vigorous enforcement of 
the reporting regulations which your agency 
promulgated last December. If NSF itself 
has no field office structure to expedite imme- 
diate, on-the-spot investigation of alleged 
unreported activities, I urge you either to 
develop a satisfactory nationwide operation, 
or greatly extend liaison with appropriate 
Federal and state offices. Flight plans main- 
tained by the Federal Aviation Agency, for 
example, can be of great value in helping to 
identify aircraft suspected of cloud-seeding 
operations. 

In general, I feel that the present level of 
public misunderstanding and suspicion 
makes full reporting too important to be 
implemented simply by the goodwill of 
individual operators. I hope that you will 
take all possible steps to insure full com- 
pliance with your agency’s regulations. 

Very sincerely, 
McC. MATHIAS, Jr. 


PREMIER KY SPOKE 
IRRESPONSIBLY 


Mr. WALDIE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Michigan [Mr. Vivian] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Record and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. VIVIAN. Mr. Speaker, in recent 
weeks, reports have been published that 
leaders of the South Vietnamese Govern- 
ment advocate the invasion of North 
Vietnam, 

Not long ago, President Ky demanded 
that American forces, in conjunction 
with his own armies, carry the ground 
war into North Vietnam. It is under- 
standable that South Vietnamese soldiers 
who have watched cohorts be killed by 
the North Vietnamese should in turn 
wish to attack their antagonists at the 
source. But Mr. Speaker, as President 
Johnson so often has said, we do not seek 
and cannot support “any mindless esca- 
lation” of this war. He has pledged often 
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that no attempt will be made to conquer 
North Vietnam. 

In order that persons in other nations 
are not misled by these reports, I con- 
sider it important that we in Congress 
make clear our concurrence with the 
President in this matter. 

In the August 9 issue of the Adrian 
Daily Telegram, a newspaper published 
in my district, the editor of the Telegram 
states, very effectively and very concisely, 
the importance of this question. 

Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that the editorial be printed at this point 
in the Recorp and I commend the edi- 
tor’s remarks to my colleagues, 


From the Adrian Daily Telogram, 
Aug. 9, 1966] 


Premier Ky Spoke IRRESPONSIBLY 


South Viet Nam's Premier Nguyen Ky has 
created embarrassment for the United 
States by repeating his demand that Ameri- 
can forces in conjunction with his armies 
carry the ground war into North Viet Nam. 
It’s embarrassing because what he proposes 
is in the last analysis aggression. The United 
States is fighting in South Viet Nam against 
aggression from the north, American forces 
are there precisely to show that crossings of 
the 17th Parallel are immoral, unjustified 
and must not be permitted. 

The United States’ position is that South 
Viet Nam must have its freedom. President 
Johnson has pledged that no attempt would 
be made to conquer North Viet Nam nor 
force a change in its government. To be sure, 
the United States has directed air attacks at 
North Vietnamese oil bases, has bombed 
bridges and supply routes. But this is done 
to shut off the flow of gasoline and other ma- 
terials to the North Vietnamese forces fight- 
ing in South Viet Nam. Communist propa- 
ganda holds differently, and Ky’s demand 
provides some fuel for the Red propaganda 
mills. 

The Ky demand to which was coupled a 
remark that a battlefield confrontation with 
Communist China is eventually inevitable 
was irresponsible and harmful. His state- 
ments tend to confirm the world’s suspicion 
that his wisdom and judgment are not of the 
highest. They are like statements made in 
recent years by President Chiang Kai-shek 
on Formosa and the former president of 
South Korea, Syngman Rhee. Chiang ex- 
pressed the wish to invade mainland China. 
He had to be persuaded to be quiet. Presi- 
dent Rhee wanted American backing for a 
military campaign to reunite North and 
South Korea. The United States had to make 
it clear that neither Chiang nor Rhee would 
be allowed to embark on such a periolous 
course. 

Similar pressures have to be applied to Pre- 
mier Ky's ambitions. Every effort must be 
made to limit the Vietnamese war to the 
legitimate aim of assuring South Viet Nam’s 
independence, When Premier Ky speaks of 
invading the North, he has to have the Ameri- 
can purpose in South Viet Nam made crystal 
clear. 


TAX DEDUCTION FOR EDUCATIONAL 
EXPENSES OF TEACHERS 

Mr. WALDIE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Michigan [Mr. WILLIAM D. Forp] 
may extend his remarks at this point in 
the Recorp and include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 
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Mr. WILLIAM D. FORD. Mr. Speak- 
er, today I am cosponsoring a bill, origi- 
nally introduced by my distinguished 
friend anc colleague, Cecm R. KING, 
ranking member of the House Ways and 
Means Committee. 

This legislation follows in the foot- 
steps of the July 28 House concurrent 
resolution, which I cosponsored, dealing 
with the proposed regulations, 26 CFR 1, 
as carried in the Federal Register for 
July 7, 1966. These regulations would 
prevent teachers from deducting educa- 
tional expenses from their personal in- 
come tax. It was the purpose of the con- 
current resolution to deter the Internal 
Revenue Service from enforcing this 
regulation until Congress authorized it. 

Now I am following up this resolution 
with a bill to amend the Internal Reve- 
nue Code of 1954 to allow teachers to 
deduct from gross income, the expenses 
incurred in pursuing courses for aca- 
demic credit and degrees at institutions 
of higher education, and including travel. 

It is my sincere hope that the House of 
Representatives will act on it as soon as 
possible. 


RIOTERS, MARCHERS, AND 
DEMONSTRATORS 


Mr. WALDIE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Louisiana [Mr. WAGGONNER] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WAGGONNER. Mr. Speaker, an 
article appears in the current August 22 
issue of U.S. News & World Report, which 
manages to cut through all the verbiage, 
all the excuses, all the explanations, and 
all the apologies that we have all heard 
on behalf of the rioters and demonstra- 
tors who have made the streets of the 
Nation unsafe at any hour. This article 
was not written by a constituent of mine, 
though she is from my State of 
Louisiana, 

Because it is so crystal clear in its 
logic and because it presents an un- 
deniable and irrefutable argument 
against the rioters, marchers, and dem- 
onstrators, I commend it to everyone’s 
attention. I know that no one will have 
the nerve to deny the points made in Mrs. 
Irene Palmer’s letter, but it would be 
very amusing reading if someone would 
attempt it. Therefore, I unqualifiedly 
issue a challenge to all the so-called 
spokesmen of all the rioting groups to 
come forth with a response to what is 
printed below. 

[From the U.S. News & World Report, 

Aug. 22, 1966) 
A DOWN-TO-EARTH Loox AT A GROWING 
PROBLEM 
(A plain-spoken woman has written a letter 


to the editor that is attracting widespread 
attention. 

(In this letter Mrs. Irene Palmer of De 
Quincy, La., challenges the theory—often 
stated by top officials—that hardships and 
poor living conditions explain riots, crime, 
and growing dependence on government 
doles. To Mrs. Palmer, this is nonsense. 
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(Crippled, forced to leave school at 17, Mrs. 
Palmer has worked hard, without luxuries, 
but: “You will never see us in a marching 
demonstration line wanting something for 
nothing. We're too proud for that.”) 

Following are excerpts from a letter to the 
Beaumont (Tex.) Enterprise from Mrs. Irene 
Palmer of De Quincy, La., and published in 
the Enterprise on August 3, 1966: 

“These marches, demonstrations, riotings, 
lootings, police slayings and the such makes 
me literally sick, especially the reasons our 
Government officials are trying to cram down 
our throats as causes of these law-breaking 
episodes. 

“Sir, I know what hard work, hardship, 
pain and suffering is. I had polio at age 5 
months which left my left leg one and one- 
half inches shorter than my right and about 
one third the size, 

“My father died at 6 p.m. Sunday in 1935, 
was buried Monday on my seventeenth birth- 
day. My brother died at 5 a.m. Tuesday and 
was buried Wednesday, leaving me with two 
small sisters and my mother to support. 

“At 17 I was not a drop-out in school, 
With no education—not enough, anyway— 
no experience and with only one good leg, 
I quit school and went to work to support a 
family. I didn’t have a teen-age life because 
my working hours were always from 10 to 20 
hours a day. In 1948, I got my right hand— 
my working hand; I’m right-handed—in an 
electric ice shaver and mangled it. It was 
doubtful whether I'd ever be able to use it 
again, but after much pain and suffering I 
learned to use what I had left of a hand. 
This left me with one good leg and one good 
hand, but I didn’t give up. 


“FOLLOW ME JUST ONE DAY— 


“I would like for Earl Warren, President 
Johnson, H. H. HUMPHREY, Martin Luther 
King, and all the hell-raising juveniles to 
come to my home and follow me just one 
day. I can tee that they wouldn’t 
have enough pep left to go on a demonstra- 
tion, marching or rock-throwing party. 

“My day begins at 4 a.m. and ends about 
8 or 9 p.m., when my health permits. I 
do my own housework, cooking, washing, 
ironing, sewing, raising flowers and a garden. 
In fact, for the past three weeks I have 
been standing in a hot kitchen, over a hot 
stove, canning my vegetables. Have an air 
conditioner? Are you kidding? Neither do I 
run up town when I get hot and turn on the 
water hydrants, nor start rioting and loot- 
ing stores. Do you see any civil-rights work- 
ers doing this kind of work, trying to add to 
their income? If you do, show me. 

“I have two wonderful children who were 
reared most of their lives in hot, crowded 
apartments. They know what it is to do 
without a lot of the better things of life. 
If we could have afforded just one vacation 
for them, it would have been a luxury, yet 
neither are rioters, rock-throwers, nor law- 
breakers. 

“I would like to show some of the officials 
in Washington, the marchers, rioters, and all 
those who have their hand stretched out for 
a handout, some of the handicapped people 
who are making it on their own and not ask- 
ing Mr. Nobody for anything. 

“EXCUSES FOR RIOTS ARE TOMMYROT 

“Sir, can our President, Vice Presiednt, any 
civil-rights worker, agitator, or whomever 
they may be, stand up and look us handi- 
caps, whose very life itself has been a strug- 
gle for most of us, in the eye and try to 
cram down our throats an idea as idiotic as 
hot weather, crowded living quarters, low in- 
come, hard working conditions and all the 
other excuses they try to pass on to the peo- 
ple as being reasons for these riots we are 
having? I for one cannot nor will I swallow 
such tommyrot. 
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“You may see us handicaps become furious 
when we see a gang of able-bodied men and 
women, whether they are black, white, pur- 
ple or spotted, running up and down our 
nation saying I want this, gimme that, with- 
out lifting a finger to earn it, but you will 
never see us in a marching demonstration 
line wanting something for nothing. We're 
too proud for that. 

“I believe a great lesson could be learned 
from the handicaps. First, faith; then, cour- 
age, patience, love, kindness, long suffering, 
pride, competence and all the things that 
make life worthwhile. 

“Sir, I didn’t intend to write a newspaper 
when I started, but I have watched so much 
of these disgraceful crime waves, which are 
so useless, on television, and read so much 
about it in the papers, until I just had 
to say my piece. 

“So I will close and leave an open invita- 
tion for the President, H. H. H., Martin Luther 
King and his followers, the agitators or who- 
ever it may be who thinks it takes a crime 
wave to make a living in this old world, to 
come and follow in my footsteps just one 
day and I'll show them what can be done if 
anyone has the get-up about them to try.” 


FANNIE MAE RULINGS 


Mr. WALDIE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from California [Mr. TUNNEY] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. TUNNEY. Mr. Speaker, I am in 
favor of expansion of the purchasing au- 
thority of the Federal National Mortgage 
Association so that it will be the dynamic 
institution Congress originally intended 
it to be. I think the bill being considered 
today is very important because it will 
make money available to help the people 
and building industry in California and 
the rest of the United States. The addi- 
tional purchasing power that is given to 
the FNMA will provide a degree of 
liquidity for mortgage improvements. It 
will allow the corporation to function 
with the needed flexibility and dynamism 
so necessary to a healthy economy and a 
productive institution. 

I therefore support the bill but I want 
to make one point quite clear. Earlier 
this year, FNMA, in an effort to reduce 
the heavy flow of FHA and GI loans 
being offered for purchase, issued a rul- 
ing which made any mortgage with an 
original principal amount of $15,000 or 
higher ineligible for purchase by FNMA. 
I view this administrative ruling as 
arbitrary and capricious. It completely 
ignores the wide differential in construc- 
tion costs which exists between different 
parts of the country. For instance, in 
California, recent estimates indicate that 
approximately 90 percent of new resi- 
dential mortgages are in excess of 
$15,000. 

The average FHA-VA mortgage is ap- 
proximately $20,000; $5,000 more than 
the FNMA maximum. I also think this 
arbitrary ceiling discriminates against 
larger families whose need for additional 
bedrooms naturally requires them to pur- 
chase a higher priced home than a young 
couple just beginning family life. 
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With the very large addition to 
FNMA’s mortgage purchase authority 
provided by the conference substitute, I 
would like to see the $15,000 ruling com- 
pletely abolished—within the limits of 
FHA insurance or VA guarantee—but in 
any event, I expect FNMA, if it insists on 
some ceilings, to revise the maximum 
substantially upward on both old and 
new homes. It should be at least $25,000. 


CHARLES RIVER BASIN STUDY 


Mr. WALDIE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Massachusetts [Mr. O’NeEILL] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. O'NEILL of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, the people of the Eighth District 
of Massachusetts are proud of many 
things in their area. One of the things of 
which they have been most proud in the 
past is the potentially beautiful and often 
regaled Charles River. 

The Charles River and the basin of 
which it is a part is one of the most his- 
toric areas in the United States. Only 
a little while after the Pilgrims landed 
at Plymouth, our forefathers were wend- 
ing their way through the area now 
known as the Charles River Basin. 

When this country was young, the wa- 
ters of the Charles were pure and crystal 
clear. The basin itself was virtually un- 
touched. The beauty of the area could 
not have been described in too glowing 
terms. 

Then the area gradually became indus- 
trialized. Industrialization made ours 
one of the most wealthy, the most power- 
ful, and the greatest countries in the 
world. But in our zeal to grow, too often 
we were indifferent to the effects of in- 
dustrialization on some of our most 
precious resources. 

One of these natural resources was our 
clean water. In the Charles River Basin, 
the beauty of the water and the beauty 
of the landscape go hand in hand. One 
cannot exist without the other. 

The days when the Charles wound 
through the rolling hills of eastern 
Massachusetts, undisturbed and un- 
touched, are gone now. The purity of 
the water has also gone. Now the river 
has become a discolored blight on the 
landscape, running afoul to the sea. 
Many areas of the Charles are not fit for 
swimming, water sports, or recreation. 
Sections of our once pure river have been 
condemned by the health authorities. 

The Charles has been regaled in song 
and poetry for more than 200 years. But 
now a popular song currently leading 
the lists mentions the Charles not as a 
thing of beauty, but as “dirty water.” 

Those of you who have seen the 
Charles will remember the beauty of its 
tree lined banks and the grace of its 
bridge-arched flow. But it is useless for 
anyone, even the college students who 
walk along the banks of the river in the 
spring, to turn to anything beautiful if 
he is in the path of a strong breeze from 
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the Charles. Conditions along many 
parts of the river have deteriorated to 
the point where fishing is a tragedy in- 
stead of a sport, beaches have been con- 
demned because they are unsafe for 
bathers, and water sports are unthought 
of by people who enjoy the outdoors. 

We must do something about the 
Charles. We must act now to clean up 
its waters and to preserve the serenity 
of its banks, the stillness of its quiet 
coves, and its dignity as it winds from 
wooded hills to the center of a major 
city. 

The Charles and its tributaries are 
precious assets. They have been placed 
in this generation’s care, and it is our 
duty to leave for posterity a thing of 
beauty, cleanliness, and scenic and 
natural wealth. 

We cannot allow the basin to continue 
deteriorating. We cannot fail in our 
task of preserving and restoring our Na- 
tion’s natural resources. 

I do not mean to sound like an alarm- 
ist. We can act now to clean up this 
basin, but we are fast reaching the criti- 
cal point. Unless we act soon, we may 
never be able to restore the beauty of 
one of our most prized river basins. 

Before we can act, however, we must 
know what the causes of this decline are 
and what must be done to reverse the 
trend of continuing decay. The sad 
truth is that we do not know all the 
causes of pollution in the Charles. We 
do not know what measures, must be 
taken if we are to save this river basin. 
But we must find out, and soon. 

For these reasons, Mr. Speaker, I in- 
troduce today, for appropriate reference, 
a bill which will enable us to find out 
what must be done. 

My bill provides that the Secretary of 
the Department of the Interior shall con- 
duct a study of the Charles River Basin 
to determine what its problems are. On 
the basis of this study the Secretary shall 
make recommendations and suggestions 
to the President concerning what needs 
to be done. 

The study by the Secretary is intended 
to be a comprehensive one, reaching in- 
to all areas of water pollution, beautifi- 
cation, and planning activities, While 
conducting the study the Secretary will 
cooperate with all appropriate Sfate and 
local agencies, commissions, and authori- 
ties relating to the Charles River Basin. 
This is not intended to be simply a 
Federal study. It will involve all inter- 
ested State and local bodies. By coordi- 
nating the findings, recommendations, 
and views of all interested agencies, the 
study should embody their best efforts. 

The Secretary’s study shall cover three 
major fields. 

First, he shall conduct research with 
respect to the quality of the waters of 
the basin. This is intended to reveal 
possible contaminants of the water, other 
foreign matter in the water, and the 
overall quality of the water at the pres- 
ent time. In addition, the Secretary shall 
make an analysis of the present and pro- 
jected future water quality of the basin 
under varying conditions of waste treat- 
ment and disposal. He shall evaluate the 
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future water quality needs of the basin, 
and shall evaluate the municipal, indus- 
trial, and vessel treatment and disposal 
practices with respect to such waters. He 
shall also consider any alternative 
methods of solving water pollution prob- 
lems, including additional waste treat- 
ment measures, with respect to the waters 
of the basin. 

Second, the Secretary shall consider, 
among other things, all the resource and 
scenic values of the basin, its economic 
and recreational potential, and its ecol- 
ogy. He shall consider the present 
urban and industrial uses of the waters 
of the basin, and how the waters can be 
used most effectively for future urban 
and industrial needs. He will explore 
the most appropriate means or methods 
of preserving or protecting the recrea- 
tional, historic, and fish and wildlife 
values of the basin. This does not nec- 
essarily involve any Federal land acqui- 
sition of Federal administration, but the 
Secretary, after consulting with State 
and local authorities, may recommend 
Federal land acquisition of Federal 
administration. 

Third, the Secretary shall coordinate 
his study with applicable highway plans 
and other planning activities relating to 
the basin, including plans completed or 
in preparation pursuant to the act of 
May 28, 1963, the Water Resources Plan- 
ning Act, and the Land and Water Con- 
servation Fund Act of 1965. 

During the course of this study the 
Secretary of the Interior shall hold hear- 
ings to obtain views and recommenda- 
tions from interested parties, public or 
private. Such hearings shall be held 
when the Governor of the State of Mas- 
sachusetts so requests. 

Within 3 years after the Secretary is 
authorized to begin his study, he shall 
submit to the President a complete re- 
port of his findings, recommendations, 
and suggestions. After receiving this re- 
port, the President shall submit to the 
Congress any recommendations, includ- 
ing legislation, he deems appropriate. 

The report submitted to the President 
shall contain findings with respect to the 
scenic, scientific, historic, outdoor recre- 
ation, and natural values of the water 
and related land resources involved. It 
Shall include recommendations on the 
subjects of driving for pleasure, walking, 
hiking, riding, bicycling, swimming, pic- 
nicking, fish and wildlife management, 
scenic and historic site preservation, 
hunting, fishing, and water sports. 

Under the bill the Secretary shall ex- 
plore the alternative potential beneficial 
uses of the water and related land re- 
sources involved, taking into considera- 
tion appropriate uses of the land for 
residential, commercial, industrial, and 
transportation purposes, and for public 
services. 

He shall also submit recommendations 
on the type of Federal program that is 
feasible, desirable, and in the public in- 
terest to preserve, develop, and make ac- 
cessible the values set forth in the bill. 
The bill makes clear that the Secretary 
shall make recommendations which will 
have a minimum impact on other essen- 
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tial operations and activities in the area 

and on private property owners. 

Finally, the report shall include pro- 
posals for the most effective means and 
methods for preventing and controlling 
municipal, industrial, and vessel pollu- 
tion in the basin. The Secretary’s report 
shall include all of the above-mentioned 
matters, but it is by no means limited to 
them. The Secretary may also issue rec- 
ommendations on any other matter 
which is within the scope and purpose 
of this legislation. 

Mr. Speaker, this bill is badly needed. 
If enacted it will give all of the people of 
the Charles River Basin some breathing 
space and opportunities they do not have 
at the present time. It will give the 
people of the area a place where they can 
go to enjoy just plain peace and quiet, 
close to nature. It will preserve one of 
the most majestic and splendid river 
basins in the entire country. The people 
of Massachusetts and tourists will be able 
to enjoy the water—to actually swim in 
it—without fear of becoming diseased or 
dirty. They will be able to take up again 
one of our most pleasant pastimes, fish- 
ing for fun. They will be able to enjoy 
all of the recreational opportunities of 
the area. And they will be able to ride 
through parts of the basin for pleasure, 
to look at a beautiful and clean river, and 
to enjoy all of its natural beauty for the 
first time in a long while. 

Mr. Speaker, under unanimous consent 
I insert the bill at this point in the 
RECORD. 

A bill to authorize the Secretary of the In- 
terior to conduct a study of the Charles 
River and its tributaries in Massachusetts 
Be it enacted by the Senate ané House of 

Representatives of the United States of 

America in Congress assembled, That the 

Secretary of the Interior shall conduct a 

study, either directly or by contract, or both, 

and formulate recommendations in coopera- 
tion with other Federal agencies and with 

State and local agencies, commissions, and 

authorities relating to the waters and related 

land resources of the Charles River Basin in 

Massachusetts. In carrying out this study, 

the Secretary shall— 

(a) conduct research with respect to the 
quality of the waters of the basin, including 
an analysis of the present and projected 
future water quality of the basin under vary- 
ing conditions of waste treatment and dis- 
posal, evaluate the present and future water 
quality needs of the basin, evaluate the mu- 
nicipal, industrial, and vessel treatment and 
disposal practices with respect to such wa- 
ters, and consider alternate means of solving 
water pollution problems, including addi- 
tional waste treatment measures, with re- 
spect to such waters; 

(b) consider, among other things, all the 
resources and scenic values of the basin, its 
economic and recreational potential, its 
ecology, the present and future urban and 
industrial uses of the waters of the basin, 
and the most appropriate means or methods 
of preserving or protecting the recreational, 
historic, and fish and wildlife values of the 
basin with or without Federal land acquisi- 
tion or Federal administration; 

(c) coordinate his study with applicable 
highway plans and other planning activities 
relating to the Basin, particularly the na- 
tionwide outdoor recreation plan formulated 
or in preparation pursuant to the Act of 
May 28, 1963 (77 Stat. 49), with any plan 
prepared and developed or in preparation 
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pursuant to the Water Resources Planning 
Act (79 Stat. 244), and with statewide plans 
prepared or in preparation and found ade- 
quate pursuant to the Land and Water Con- 
servation Fund Act of 1965; and 

(d) hold public hearings, upon the re- 
quest of the Governor, for the purpose of 
receiving views and recommendations. 

Sec. 3. The Secretary of the Interior shall 
submit to the President within three years 
after the date of this Act a report of his find- 
ings and recommendations. The President 
shall submit to the Congress such recom- 
mendations, including legislation, as he 
deems appropriate. The Secretary's report 
shall contain, but not be limited to, find- 
ings with respect to— 

(a) the scenic, scientific, historic, out- 
door recreation, and the natural values of 
the water and related land resources in- 
volved, including driving for pleasure, walk- 
ing, hiking, riding, bicycling, swimming, 
picnicking, fish and wildlife management, 
scenic and historic site preservation, hunt- 
ing, fishing, and winter sports; 

(b) the potential alternative beneficial 
uses of the water and related land resources 
involved, taking into consideration appro- 
priate uses of the land for residential, com- 
mercial, industrial, and transportation pur- 
poses, and for public services; 

(c) the type of Federal program that is 
feasible and desirable in the public interest 
to preserve, develop, and make accessible the 
values set forth in subsection (a) and that 
will have a minimum impact on other essen- 
tial operations and activities in the area and 
on private property owners; and 

(d) the most effective means and measures 
for preventing and controlling municipal, in- 
dustrial, and vessel pollution in the basin. 

Sec. 5. There are authorized to be appro- 
priated such sums as may be necessary to 
carry out the provisions of this Act. 


JOHN H. WETZEL 


Mr. WALDIE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. WricHt] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the Recorp 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WRIGHT. Mr. Speaker, the Na- 
tion lost an outstanding civil servant on 
August 25 in the death of John H. Wet- 
zel, 55, Assistant Deputy Administrator 
for Watersheds in the Soil Conservation 
Service. 

It was my privilege to be closely asso- 
ciated with Mr. Wetzel in the study of 
watershed projects recommended to the 
Public Works Committee of the House. 
I admired him greatly for his integrity, 
his ability to explain to us the complexi- 
ties of multiple-purpose projects, for his 
openmindedness, and for the fact that 
he never attempted to influence our de- 
cisions. 

Mr. Wetzel had been with the Soil 
Conservation Service since 1935, joining 
that organization in the year it was cre- 
ated by the Congress. As a young man 
just out of college with a degree in civil 
engineering, his first job was engineer 
for a Civilian Conservation Corps camp 
doing soil and water conservation work. 
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Mr. Wetzel worked for the Soil Con- 
servation Service continuously and rose 
rapidly to the second ranking position in 
the great watershed program of the 
agency, which originated in 1954 when 
the Congress enacted the Watershed 
Protection and Flood Prevention Act. 
Mr. Wetzel had a great deal to do with 
shaping that program, and with imple- 
menting it and keeping it in line with 
the wishes of the Congress during the 
past 12 years. 

He was a great public servant, and we 
shall miss him sorely. We extend our 
deepest sympathy to his widow, his son 
and daughter, and to the agency he 
served with such distinction. 


DICKEY-LINCOLN SCHOOL HYDRO- 
ELECTRIC POWER PROJECT 


Mr. WALDIE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Maine [Mr. HatHaway] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HATHAWAY. Mr. Speaker, the 
latest statement directed against the 
Dickey-Lincoln School hydroelectric 
power project by our distinguished col- 
league from Pennsylvania [Mr. CLARK], 
evidences a harsh attitude with regard 
to a Representative’s responsibility on a 
national level which I found surprising. 

Mr. CLarkK comments on a recent Port- 
land Press Herald editorial charging him 
with being motivated by strictly regional 
interests in his efforts to defeat a project 
to which the people of Maine have pinned 
their hopes for a better future. 

Our colleague admits that his first and 
principal interests are the interests of his 
constituents and this is highly commend- 
able and proper. 

His argument that it will not benefit 
the citizens of Arizona, Arkansas, Minne- 
sota, Montana, Washington, or Wyoming 
is blind to our larger national responsi- 
bilities. 

It could be argued that the Appalach- 
ian Regional Development Act will do no 
good for the citizens of Maine. However, 
the Maine congressional delegation rec- 
ognized it as vitally important to the 
areas, largely coal producing areas, af- 
fected. 

Along with the other members of the 
Maine delegation, I considered the act to 
be in the national interest in that it was 
so important to the advancement and 
well-being of people in the Appalachian 
region. 

Now Mr. CLank suggests that the hopes 
and needs of the people of Maine should 
be summarily dismissed. On what does 
he base this grossly erroneous and un- 
just suggestion? 

Does Maine’s geography in some way 
deprive it of full consideration by the 
House of Representatives? 

Does the fact that it has only about 1 
million citizens make it easy to dismiss 
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from participation in the benefits of 
America’s rapidly expanding industriali- 
zation and prosperity? 

Does the fact that Maine is repre- 
sented in the House by a small delega- 
tion make it easy prey to the interests of 
States with large delegations? 

These are some of the questions being 
asked by the people of Maine. These are 
the questions which prompted the Port- 
land Press Herald editorial. 

Mr. Speaker and colleagues, I do not 
intend to stand in the way of progress 
in my State or region or in any other 
State or region. 

I welcome the development by private 
utilities of the Big 11 powerloop for New 
England. Its construction will benefit 
the people of Maine and New England. 

However, it has been clearly shown 
that hydropower and the Dickey project 
will play a vital role even when the Big 
11 swing into full operation. Its pres- 
ence will contribute an element of whole- 
some competition which will guarantee, 
not merely promise, a lowering of elec- 
trical rates to consumers. 

Mr. Speaker, all the opposition to the 
Dickey project stems from fear. The coal 
and oil interests fear hydro as a threat 
to their markets. Others fear that in- 
dustrial progress in Maine would result 
in the relocation of industry there. 
Others possibly fear the wrath of the 
selfish interests they have committed 
themselves to serve in this struggle when 
the Dickey project survives the test it is 
presently undergoing. 

There is no basis for these fears, as 
there is no supportable basis for ques- 
tioning the merits of the Dickey project. 

My colleague, the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. CLARK] and others, 
have been badly misguided in their per- 
sistent attempts to discredit and defeat 
the Dickey project. 

The project will bring about a greater, 
not lesser, use of coal and oil in New 
England. It has been amply demon- 
strated in the past that competition from 
public power leads to swift and signifi- 
cant decrease in rates. 

Where this has happened a rapid and 
massive industrial development has fol- 
lowed, calling for more and more power, 
consuming more and more coal and oil, 
and everyone has benefited. Let us take 
heed of the facts. Let us give credence 
to past experience which is such as to 
allay all fears that the development of a 
project such as Dickey threatens anyone. 

I seriously question that Mr. CLARK’S 
opposition to the project is in the best 
interests of his State. Should he and 
his allies succeed in defeating it they will 
be impeding the development of new 
markets for coal. 


— 


THE FAMILIES OF OUR CAPTURED 
FIGHTING MEN MUST NOT BE AL- 
LOWED TO SUFFER BECAUSE OF 
BUREAUCRATIC REDTAPE 
Mr. WALDIE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 

unanimous consent that the gentleman 

from New York [Mr. Worrrl may ex- 


tend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WOLFF, Mr. Speaker, I have 
been disturbed recently by increasing re- 
ports of difficulties and hardships experi- 
enced by the wives and children of our 
fighting men who have been captured by 
the enemy in Vietnam, and I believe the 
following story from Newsday pretty well 
summarizes this distressing situation. 

Mr. Speaker, the families of our fight- 
ing men must bear a much heavier bur- 
den of anxiety and fear than the rest of 
us in whose interests their men bear 
arms. This burden becomes even greater 
when these men fall into the hands of 
the enemy. Under the circumstances, is 
it too much to ask the agencies of Gov- 
ernment who have dealings with these 
families to make an extra effort to cut 
through redtape to speed relief and in- 
sure their well-being? 

I do not think it is, and I hope the 
President will promptly take appropriate 
steps to see that the families of our cap- 
tured soldiers, sailors, and airmen are ac- 
corded the treatment to which their 
sacrifices to the Nation entitles them. 

I have today written to the Secretary 
of Defense to request his cooperation in 
improving this unfortunate situation. 

The Newsday story follows: 

U.S. CALLED INDIFFERENT TO WIVES oF POW’s 

New Yorx.—Wives of U.S. fighting men 
who have been declared captured in Vietnam 
say they sometimes must shoulder bewilder- 
ing burdens often without sympathy from 
the government, because their husbands have 
become legal “nonpersons.” 

Some of them contend they are confronted 
by all kinds of red tape and bureaucratic in- 
difference in carrying the load. This hap- 
pens, they say, because when a man is de- 
clared missing or captured, his status falls 
into a gray legal area, somewhere between 
alive and dead. He cannot act for himself, 
and his wife or dependents can’t act in his 
place except in special circumstances. 

The troubles of some service wives came to 
light recently when Patrick McGahn, an at- 
torney of Atlantic City, N.J., formed what he 
calls the Society for the Defense of American 
Prisoners. His original interest was in try- 
ing to get American lawyers into North Viet- 
nam to defend American fliers, then threat- 
ened with trials as war criminals. He says, 
however, that more than 100 wives and par- 
ents of missing men called or wrote him, 
many complaining of their treatment by the 
government. Some enclosed copies of their 
correspondence with the military and con- 
gressmen. 

With an estimated 400 Americans missing 
in the Vietnam war, McGahn has suggested 
that the services could pool resources to pro- 
vide highly trained personnel who could 
regularly visit dependents, explain their 
rights, help with filling out forms, offer legal 
advice and aid them in dealing with govern- 
ment agencies, 

Among the major complaints reported by 
next of kin: financial allotments from some 
servicemen had been stopped when their 
status was uncertain, a federal income tax 
bureau refused to process a joint return un- 
less the wife somehow got the signature of 
her husband, who had been shot down over 
North Vietnam; a missing man’s wife was 
forced to sell the family car because she 
couldn't get new license plates without her 
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husband’s signature; wives and children who 
are entitled to free medical treatment often 
can't get it in emergencies because they are 
not allowed to live on military bases, and 
attorney fees to solve legal problems directly 
related to a missing man’s or POW’s status 
must be borne by the families. 

Other wives have complained of confusing 
reports from the Defense Department con- 
cerning the fate of lost men. Many doubts 
are cleared up only after families ask con- 
gressmen for help. A Pentagon spokesman 
said such problems are “normal things that 
must be put up with when a man is missing 
or captured. Anyone with someone missing 
in action or captured will hit snags.” He 
said, however, that the Pentagon does its best 
to give families the full details of casualties. 

Every service maintains a casualty assist- 
ance office to help dependents in whatever 
Way possible after their men are declared 
missing, are captured or become casualties, 
the Pentagon spokesman said. If a GI is 
killed, then such things as real estate and 
other property pass to dependents, together 
with special payments from the government 
and money from insurance policies. To ease 
the threat of red tape, the services encourage 
men bound for duty in Vietnam to give their 
wives general power of attorney—permitting 
them to act for the husband legally no matter 
what comes up. 

But some wives report that power of at- 
torney doesn’t always solve the problem. 
The woman who tried to file a joint federal 
income tax return that would have meant a 
sizable refund, which she badly needed for 
household expenses, had a power of attor- 
ney. She explained that her husband was a 
POW, but the Internal Revenue Service office 
insisted that her husband sign the form, she 
said. After much protest, the wife said, the 
government finally accepted the return. 


HEALTH INSURANCE AND 
MEDICARE 


The SPEAKER. Under a previous or- 
der of the House, the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. Resnicx] is recognized 
for 30 minutes. 

Mr. RESNICK. Mr. Speaker, several 
constituents who are at or near the age of 
65, have complained that many health 
insurance plans which are supposedly 
designed to supplement medicare fail to 
effectively complement this program and, 
in fact, take undue advantage of those 
who are eligible for medicare benefits. 

My own exploration of the situation 
indicates that there is a great deal of 
substance to these charges and I am in- 
clined to believe, as a result of these in- 
vestigations, that it would be appropriate 
for the Congress to make its own inquiry 
into the way Blue Cross and other large 
health insurers are dealing with this 
problem. It appears that many of them 
may be using medicare as an excuse for 
running out on their obligations to per- 
sons over 65 by limiting the availability 
of coverage and curtailing the degree of 
protection offered to our older citizens. 

Many of the complaints deal with Blue 
Cross, a group of quasi-public organiza- 
tions which enjoys special consideration 
from Government. 

That there is some substance to these 
charges is indicated by articles which 
have appeared in the press with regard to 
the way Blue Cross and other insurers 
have developed their complementary cov- 
erage. 
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For example, there are many newspa- 
per stories indicating that Blue Cross- 
Blue Shield is generally abandoning its 
community rating system in favor of ex- 
periencing rating. As most of us know, 
community rating is a basic concept of 
insurance in which the risk and cost of 
the coverage is spread among all of those 
who are eligible for participation. 

On June 8, the New York Times ran 
an article in which it was reported that 
the New York State commissioner of 
insurance anticipated a 10-percent re- 
duction in Blue Cross rates for persons 
under 65 as a result of a changeover 
of some 1,200,000 contracts held by per- 
sons over 65. Blue Cross, however, indi- 
cated that it would prefer to hold off on 
this reduction. 

A study of the facts indicates that 
what is happening is that the New York 
Blue Cross is placing persons over 65 
in a separate category and charging 
them rates that are reflective of their 
actual incidence of illness. 

fore medicare, this would have been 
prohibitively expensive to them because 
we all knew that older persons do have 
a higher rate of incidence than those 
who are under 65. The cost of benefits 
paid out, as opposed to premiums taken 
in, was leveled off by the participation 
of the younger age groups, which re- 
sulted in a reasonable rate for all. Those 
under 65 paid a little more for their cov- 
erage than would be reflected in their 
actual use of benefits. But, of course, 
this meant that they could enjoy a stable 
premium in later years. What has hap- 
pened now is that those who have been 
paying all these years in expectation of 
that stable premium have now been sepa- 
rated from the group and forced to pay 
a much higher rate or accept reduced 
benefits. 

On March 4, an article in the Wall 
Street Journal quoted an official of the 
national Blue Cross organization as esti- 
mating that Blue Cross plans through- 
out the country will save about $150 
million a year by making over-65 sub- 
scribers separate from the main body of 
Blue Cross enrollees. This is a windfall 
which should rightfully be credited to 
old-age subscribers, who paid higher 
rates willingly before they reached 65, 
with the expectation that these payments 
would accrue to their benefit later on 
when they most needed it. Instead, Blue 
Cross plans to pocket this money. 

It seems to me that there is no rea- 
son why this money should not be used to 
increase benefits for older persons. I 
have spoken with representatives of Blue 
Cross and they tell me that the money 
may be absorbed in higher hospital costs. 
But until such time as this is proven out, 
I feel that either extended benefits for 
older persons, or failing that a rebate 
to younger subscribers, is in order. 

I have great respect for Blue Cross and 
Blue Shield and the service they have 
renedered over the years. I would like 
to see that respect justified by the main- 
tainence of what I feel to be a moral ob- 
ligation to the aged. 

According to the Wall Street Journal 
article, Blue Cross says its supplemen- 
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tary medicare plans will be self-support- 
ing, in their words: 

Eliminating the need for Blue Cross’ 55- 
million under-65 customers to subsidize the 
elderly as in the past. This violates the basic 
concept of any broad based insurance pro- 
gram which is to spread the cost and the risk 
among as Many people as possible. And it is 
another way of saying “soak the old people.” 


Medicare is part of our social system 
system. It is designated to provide our 
older citizens with basic coverage that 
will enable them to have minimum 
health insurance protection. It was not 
the meaning of medicare, and I am sure 
it was not the intention of the Congress, 
that the provision of these minimal needs 
would be the signal for Blue Cross and 
other health insurers to overlook all their 
obligations to their older subscribers and 
limit the availability of coverage they can 
obtain as a supplement to medicare. 

The effect of this is apparent from let- 
ters which have come to my attention. 
Letters from older persons in every sec- 
tion of the country, who are feeling this 
squeeze. 

One gentleman from New York is a 
civil service retiree and both he and his 
wife are over 65. They had Blue Cross 
and Blue Shield coverage under a Goy- 
ernment health program before medicare 
and they have signed up for participation 
in parts A and B of medicare since the 
passage of that bill. He complains that 
the Blue Cross-Blue Shield plan available 
to him now provides only supplemental 
benefits, which are minimal in nature 
without an appropriate reduction in the 
rates. He feels that this is discrimina- 
tory because it limits the total coverage 
that he is able to obtain in anticipation 
of serious illness. 

We all know that medicare covers only 
an estimated 40 percent of costs of an ill- 
ness for a person over 65. With extended 
hospitalization or illness, this percentage 
can be much lower. The available private 
insurance programs apparently are se- 
verely restricted to providing benefits 
which cover the initial cash outlays not 
covered by medicare for hospital rooms, 
and so forth, during the average illness. 
Many medications and services required 
are not covered at.all and, in a long ill- 
ness, even the hospital charges may not 
be fully reimbursed. 

A woman in New Jersey has stated that 
she has been informed by Blue Cross- 
Blue Shield that their policies are avail- 
able only to those who are covered by 
medicare and elect to take the voluntary 
coverage stipulated in part B. If a per- 
son does not elect to pay for part B, he 
is not eligible for Blue Cross/Blue Shield 
coverage in New Jersey. This woman used 
to pay $69.84 per year to Blue Cross/Blue 
Shield. Now she will have to pay $54.00 
per year to Blue Cross-Blue Shield plus 
$36 per year to medicare. This means a 
total of $90 per year for her present cov- 
erage as opposed to the $69 she had to 
pay before for full protection. The re- 
duction in rates does not seem to be pro- 
portionate to the reduction in obligation 
on the part of Blue Cross, and the fact 
remains that her total expenditure is 
greater. 
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I seriously question whether it was the 
intent of the Congress to make complete 
health insurance coverage more expen- 
sive after the passage of medicare than 
it was before. 

A letter from a man in California has 
been called to my attention in which he 
complains that after medicare he re- 
ceived a Blue Cross conversion policy 
which states that— 

Terms of agreement shall be for three 
months from its effective date and shall be 
renewed from quarter to quarter, subject to 
the right of Blue Cross to terminate or modi- 
fy it on 80 days written notice to the sub- 
scriber. 


This man does not believe that his 
previous policy before medicare had such 
a qualification. 

I am informed that in many States 
Blue Cross-Blue Shield has instituted 
what is called a nonduplication clause, 
which exempts the carrier from paying 
benefits if the individual has any other 
private health insurance. 

Ostensibly, this is to prevent people 
from making money by collecting from 
more than one policy for the same ill- 
ness. ` In actual fact, it creates a distinct 
hardship for many of our older citizens. 
I know of a man in North Dakota, for 
example, who points out that before 
medicare he had a comprehensive Blue 
Cross-Blue Shield plan which provided 
for an indefinite hospital stay and paid 
a substantial portion of the surgical costs. 
In addition, he was able to purchase pri- 
vate insurance which provided cash bene- 
fits for use toward nonhospital expenses 
incurred as a result of the illness. His 
new Blue Cross-Blue Shield policy, sup- 
posedly designed to supplement medi- 
care, has a nonduplication clause. 

The gentleman says that when his 
wife had cataract operations several 
years ago, the private insurance was in- 
valuable in helping him to pay for travel 
and hotel expenses when he visited her 
in the hospital and when he took her to 
see a specialist. He feels now that the 
Blue Cross nonduplication clause would 
prevent him from collecting on this kind 
of policy. This gentleman feels that he 
was much better off before medicare, 
than he is now. 

This is a recurrent theme that appears 
when older persons talk about their 
health insurance now that medicare is 
law. 

The result is that the older person in 
New York and many other States has no 
opportunity to use medicare as the basis 
for a truly comprehensive program of 
health insurance. To the contrary, he 
is limited to medicare plus the minimum 
additional coverages that the insurance 
plans condescend to make available. 

It is possible for the companies to give 
older persons the kind of coverage they 
want and need as a supplement to medi- 
care. I know that organizations such as 
American Association of Retired Persons 
and the National Retired Teachers Asso- 
ciation have been able to develop such 
protection and make it available at 
reasonable cost to their members in New 
York and across the Nation. If they can 
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do it, so can Blue Cross and other in- 
surers. 

I think the Congress has a right to 
know whether or not actions by State 
governments and the Blue Cross plans 
have combined to place our older citizens 
in a position that, far from bettering 
their situation, in reality leaves them no 
better off than they were before, and in 
some cases, makes it impossible for them 
to obtain coverage on a scale they had 
been entitled to expect as a result of the 
Medicare Act. 

Prior to medicare, Blue Cross and Blue 
Shield generally paid semi-private room 
and board charges, and necessary hos- 
pital miscellaneous expenses, physicians 
services—up to $660—for the first 21 
days, and, if you took an extended plan, 
for one-half the semiprivate room rates 
from the 22d to the 120th day. Now, 
even with medicare, you still have to pay 
the difference between the semiprivate 
and private room if you want a private 
room, any amount of physicians services 
charges which medicare does not con- 
sider to be reasonable, and most im- 
portant, even with Blue Cross-Blue 
Shield, medicare and the voluntary sup- 
plement to medicare for which you pay 
$36 per year, you still have to pay for 
hospital extras, such as whole blood, 
radiology, private duty nursing, utilities, 
special diet, and anesthesiology. There 
are variations from plan to plan, but I 
believe this is the general pattern. 

I am told that in California, the Blue 
Cross supplementary plan to medicare 
costs $4 a month. A single person under 
65 pays $6 monthly and yet receives 8 to 
10 times the benefits. A family plan 
costs $10.95 per month for benefits that 
could be 40 or 50 times those available 
to persons over 65. The $4 a month, 
while less than the older persons would 
have paid before medicare, is certainly 
disproportionate to the benefits actually 
received, or available. 

This is a result of the abandonment of 
community rating and the figures indi- 
cate how Blue Cross stands to save $150 
million a year at the cost of our older 
citizens. 

During hearings held by the Senate 
Subcommittee on the Aging in 1964, of- 
ficials of Blue Cross and Blue Shield testi- 
fied before the committee and stated the 
reasons why they felt they were render- 
ing a tremendous public service to the 
Nation. 

Much of what they said at that time 
seems to be at variance with the position 
they have taken subsequent to the pas- 
sage of the medicare bill. 

For example: In testimony before the 
Subcommittee on Health of the Elderly, 
which held hearings in April of 1964, dur- 
ing the second session of the 88th Con- 
gres, Mr. Robert T. Evans, president of 
the Illinois Blue Cross plan stated that 
Blue Cross “shares a common concern 
about availability, adequacy, cost, and re- 
tention of privileges in health care pro- 
tection for the aged.” He went on to say 
that it was the intention of his organiza- 
tion to “carry forward this program to 
the increasing number of people who are 
living beyond the age of 65, with the 
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same sense of public responsibility which 
has characterized our Blue Cross service 
in Illinois for 27 years.” 

Later, in a question period that fol- 
lowed his direct testimony, Mr. Evans re- 
sponded to a query from the junior Sen- 
ator from Oregon in which she asked: 

You insure people under 65? I presume 
that they carry a little bit of this (increases 
of rates because of previous year’s experi- 
ence) do they not? 

Mr. Evans. Well, I think that all members 
of a plan tend to carry part of the risk of 
other members of the plan through the vari- 
ous devices of pooling their experience. 

Question. Of course, that is what all in- 
surance is, 

Mr. Evans. That is really what insurance is. 


Now, Mr. Speaker, if that is what all 
insurance is, why do the Blue Cross peo- 
ple now make a concerted effort to deny 
and prevent the pooling of experience? 

Let me quote further from the same 
hearings: 

Mr. Walter J. McNerney, president of 
the Blue Cross Association, speaking 
again to the point of the efficacy of com- 
munity rating versus experience rating 
said: 

Blue Cross has tried to equilibrate these 
risks by taking money from one category and 
giving it to another. This still goes on in a 
majority of our plans. The degree to which 
it goes on is being compromised somewhat 
by competition which is a fact of life, but 
there is still a significant amount of it. 


Mr. Speaker, is that competition still a 
fact of life with medicare and is it neces- 
sary for Blue Cross to engage in such 
competition when the Government pro- 
vides the basic coverage needed by our 
older persons. It seems to me that ex- 
pediency rather than competition dic- 
tates the move toward experience rating. 

Let me quote again from Mr. McNer- 
ney in an answer he gave to a question 
from a member of the subcommittee staff 
as to the justification of the favored 
treatment received by Blue Cross based 
on its quasi-public utility status when, as 
the staff member put it: 

Its operations more and more resemble 
those of a commercial insurance company. 
That is, why should Blue Cross continue to 
receive tax exemption and special treatment. 


Mr. McNerney answered as follows: 

It is true that Blue Cross does receive spe- 
cial treatment if you mean by that that we 
have been established by State legislation, en- 
abling legislation, as nonprofit corporations 
and charged with a community job. 

Blue Cross has accommodated to changes 
in the organization of medical practice and 
methods of financing over the years, but I 
think it is important to note that whereas 
these changes have taken place they have not 
really affected the basic structure of Blue 
Cross as much as implied by some remarks. 

We still make an effort to reach all groups 
in the community. We do not shun or turn 
our backs on the high risks. Once people 
enroll in Blue Cross they are kept, they are 
not canceled. We return of all the dollars we 
collect on an average 95 percent and keep only 
5 percent for all purposes—reserves and ad- 
ministration. 


In response to a question from a sub- 
committee member as to the cost ex- 


perience of elderly subscribers to Blue 
Cross and how the benefits compare with 
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the premiums that are paid in the over- 
65 group, Mr. McNerney made the fol- 
lowing statement: 


Well we have the over-65 enrolled in several 
categories, one category, about 37 percent 
of all the aged we have enrolled are in work- 
ing groups in the sense of retired members 
of working groups. 

Here ordinarily the rate will stand on 
itself, and the younger members of that 
group will assist older members of that 
group. 

We have about 52 or so percent on direct 
pay, some of these are conversions from 
groups some of them have joined Blue Cross 
for the first time. We have about 5 percent 
on senior citizens, 5 percent on OAA or MAA, 
In regard to those that are on group con- 
version, formerly members of a group that 
did not continue them, so they had to go 
on their own, I will have to speak on the 
average amount of plans, because I cannot 
qualify it 76 times—on the average I would 
say that these pay a higher rate for the 
same benefits than those in the group, but 
that that higher rate is reduced by virtue 
of some subsidy from the working p3pu- 
lation. 

Those who come in on a senior citizens 
program similarly on the average receive 
some subsidy and those who are on direct 
pay, enrolled during some sort of an open 
enrollment, may or may not get a subsidy. 

I cannot quote you exact figures right off- 
hand, although I can get these data, an 
average amount of subsidy for all plans. 

Question, But as you move more then to 
this experience rating and away from the 
community rating, the rate has to go up 
very considerably for the over-65, is that 
correct? 

Mr. McNerney. No; this is a function of 
how much you would add, as a so-called 
community factor to whatever class rating 
you want to. The design of the class rate 
would affect the distribution of contribu- 
tions. In other words, today a group might 
be giving more under a community rate and 
another less. If you reclassified these 
groups and put a clearly understood com- 
munity rate on each class, it might mean a 
more equitable contribution, if you stop to 
think about it toward this need diff 
from the first but probably more equitably 
distributed between the two. 

It depends upon what you set as a plus 
factor. 


Mr. Speaker, if this was true at that 
time, then I see no reason why it should 
not be true today. In fact, with medi- 
care providing basic coverage to older 
persons, it seems to me that Blue Cross 
and other health insurers of its kind 
should be able to provide even more op- 
portunity for coverage than was possible 
in the past. 

As to the question on whether or not 
experience rating is detrimental to the 
community at large, let me point out 
that there is a considerable body of ex- 
pert opinion which feels that community 
rating is the sole reason for the con- 
tinued enjoyment by Blue Cross of the 
special privileges it now has. 

I quote from a study entitled Pre- 
payment for Hospital Care in New York 
State” done by the Columbia University 
School of Public Health and Admini- 
strative Medicine. In chapter 6, discuss- 
ing experience rating, the authors say— 
and I quote: 

The aim of the eight Blue Cross Plans in 
the State should be that of their original 
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purpose—the widest possible coverage of all 
persons in the community, regardless of em- 
ployment status, health or age, at a standard 
of protection that assures not only an 
essential level of benefits for all persons but 
also needed hospital service without eco- 
nomic barrier at the time of illness. The 
practice of a community-wide, uniform 
rate which is nondiscriminatory and does 
not give preferential treatment to good-risk 
groups, is essential to accomplishment of 
this aim. Experience rating is contrary to 
the concept expressed. 


Later, the study makes what I think 
is a telling point. Again, I quote: 

Utilization of health services for early 
diagnosis and prompt and adequate treat- 
ment of disease or injury is one of the major 
goals of preventive medicine. Experience 
rating, with its promise of lower premiums 
for reduced use of health benefits, can have 
the effect of discouraging needed use of 
health services, if the group members are 
made to feel that hospitalization is frowned 
upon except in the more serious cases. For 
some types of insurance, the hazard preven- 
tion function of experience rating may have 
a salutary effect. When experience rating, for 
example, encourages fireproofing of struc- 
tures or encourages the introduction of 
safety devices through the incentive of lower 
insurance premiums, positive savings to the 
community may result. But the introduc- 
tion of experience rating in health insurance 
shifts added social and economic costs to 
the community groups not experience-rated 
and to the community as a whole, which 
must, through taxation, or otherwise, meet 
costs of cars to those unable to pay for it 
at the time of illness. 


The report quotes Dr. A. Reynolds 
Crane, president of the Philadelphia 
County Medical Society, who commented 
on the recent—at that time—introduc- 
tion of experience rating by the Phila- 
delphia Blue Cross plan. Dr. Reynolds 
Crane said: 


In fulfilling its social responsibility, a 
medical care plan needs to view the entire 
community as the “group” rather than spe- 
cific subgroups selected for their ease of 
enrollment. 

Departures from this concept of social re- 
sponsibility, the broadest possible pooling of 
risks on a community-wide basis, are seen 
in their most extreme form in experience 
rating. The differential pricing of premiums 
whereby the cost of protection is lowered for 
select or favorable risk groups and raised for 
subscribers in unfayorable risk groups, is 
socially unsound. Lower premium rates can 
be offered to persons who have less need for 
medical care. But lower premium rates for 
good risk groups mean often prohibitively 
high premium rates for those groups re- 
quiring more medical care. 

A more fundamental point is involved. 
Experience rating or discriminatory pricing 
of premium means that favored groups in 
the community obtain a valuable social serv- 
ice at the price of disenfranchising other 
groups from that service at the same prem- 
ium. The social meaning of prepayment for 
health care lies in the principle that no one 
segment of the commuity profits, by reason 
on a preferred premium, at the expense of 
any other segment. 


I think that the most telling part of 
the report comes at the end of this 
chapter. Let me quote it for you because 
I feel it sums up the realities of the situa- 
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tion as they were then and as they are 
now. The authors say: 

Nationally, some Blue Cross Plans appear 
to have adopted experience rating as a means 
of avoiding specific approval of rate changes 
and periodic public hearing. Recently, for 
certain reasons which are now past history, 
one New York State Plan came very close 
to adopting a policy of experience-rated con- 
tracts exclusively for the first time. Ex- 
tensive experience rating would place Blue 
Cross in the same position on rate changes 
as now prevails for the insurance companies. 
Such a destruction of the community pur- 
pose of Blue Cross would properly raise ques- 
tions as to the public need for the Plan and 
its favored status. 

Insurance com es cannot be expected to 
use the community-rate principle. One of 
the ideas underlying the necessity for the 
establishment of Blue Cross was, in fact, the 
inability of the commercial insurance in- 
dustry to act as a community service agency. 


Mr. Speaker, I am concerned with 
what is happening to persons over 65 
with regard to medicare. I increasingly 
get the feeling that some of the organi- 
zations which we counted on to assist 
the Government in the development of 
full health protection for the aged are 
failing in their obligation and, of course, 
it was in the expectation of their full 
cooperation that the Congress wrote the 
medicare legislation so that these insti- 
tutions could comply. Now it seems to 
me, that is, they are not fulfilling their 
obligations and are, in fact, using medi- 
care as an opportunity to take actions 
which are to the detriment of our older 
persons, then we as representatives of 
the people should reexamine this entire 
program. 

Only recently, it was discovered in the 
State of New York that thousands of 
older persons were deprived of health in- 
surance because they had not been prop- 
erly informed of the fact that this in- 
surance was not available to them if they 
had not taken part B of medicare. These 
people were told that their health insur- 
ance coverage was being converted to a 
supplementary plan but they did not 
realize that they would have to take part 
B in order to qualify for the plan. Asa 
result, they found themselves with no 
additional protection and the possibil- 
ity that they would not be able to obtain 
it until next year. 

This is only another example of what 
I consider to be a serious problem affect- 
ing older Americans and, of course, when 
these financial problems affect the aged, 
they have their influence on all of us 
because we all have a responsibility to 
our older citizens and we all have loved 
ones whose ultimate welfare is our ulti- 
mate responsibility. Therefore, to the 
degree that these health insurance pro- 
grams fail the older persons, they fail all 
of us and make a mockery of the great 
social advance that medicare represents. 

Mr. Speaker, I think this is a matter 
which requires additional attention from 
this body. I would urge that the Ways 
and Means Committee launch an inquiry 
into this problem. The well-being of 
some 18 million older Americans is at 
stake and they deserve our protection 
and watchfulness. 
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LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave of ab- 
sence was granted to: 

Mr. WHITENER (at the request of Mr. 
Boccs), for today, on account of illness 
in the family. 

Mr. McDoweELt (at the request of Mr. 
Boccs), for today, on account of official 

usiness. 


bi ` 

Mr. CooLEY (at the request of Mrs. 
Mink), for today, on account of official 
business. 


SPECIAL ORDERS GRANTED 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
address the House, following the legisla- 
tive program and any special orders here- 
tofore entered, was granted to: 

Mr. Markras (at the request of Mr. 
Det Ciawson), for 15 minutes, today; to 
revise and extend his remarks and in- 
clude extraneous matter. 

Mr. Kee, for 15 minutes, on Monday, 
August 29. 

Mr. Resnick (at the request of Mr. 
Wal pbIE), for 30 minutes, today; and to 
revise and extend his remarks and in- 
clude extraneous matter. 

Mr. Jonas, for 15 minutes, on Monday, 
August 29; to revise and extend his re- 
marks and to include extraneous matter. 

Mr. Curtis, for 10 minutes, today; to 
revise and extend his remarks and to in- 
clude extraneous matter. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
extend remarks in the CONGRESSIONAL 
ReEcorD, or to revise and extend remarks 
was granted to: 

Mr. RONCALIO. 

Mr. Dorn and to include extraneous 
matter. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. DEL CLawson) and to in- 
clude extraneous matter: ) 

Mr. CLARENCE J. BROWN, JR. 

Mr. HORTON. 


ENROLLED BILL SIGNED 


Mr. BURLESON, from the Commit- 
tee on House Administration, reported 
that that committee had examined and 
found truly enrolled a bill of the House 
of the following title, which was there- 
upon signed by the Speaker: 

H.R. 10104. An act to enact title 5, United 
States Code, “Government Organization and 
Employees,” codifying the general and per- 
manent laws relating to the organization of 
the Government of the United States and to 
its civilian officers and employees. 


SENATE ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


The SPEAKER announced his signa- 
ture to enrolled bills of the Senate of the 
following titles: 

S. 489. An act to authorize the establish- 
ment of the San Juan Island National His- 
torical Park in the State of Washington, and 
for other purposes; 

S. 902. An act to provide that the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture shall conduct the soil 
survey program of the U.S. Department of 
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Agriculture so as to make available soil sur- 
veys needed by States and other public agen- 
cies, including community development dis- 
tricts, for guidance in community planning 
and resource development, and for other 
purposes; and 

S. 3034. An act to authorize the Secretary 
of the Interior to engage in feasibility in- 
vestigation of certain water resource develop- 
ment proposals. 


BILLS PRESENTED TO THE 
PRESIDENT 


Mr. BURLESON, from the Commit- 
tee on House Administration, reported 
that that committee did on this day 
present to the President, for his approval, 
bills of the House of the following titles: 

H.R. 18298. An act to amend the Organic 
Act of Guam in order to authorize the legis- 
lature thereof to provide by law for the elec- 
bond of its members from election districts; 
ani 

H.R. 14596. An act making appropriations 
for the Department of Agriculture and re- 
lated agencies for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1967, and for other purposes. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. WALDIE. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; according- 
ly (at 2 o'clock and 11 minutes p.m.), 
under its previous order, the House ad- 
journed until Monday, August 29, 1966, 
at 12 o’clock noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


2676. Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, a 
letter from the Secretary of the Army, 
transmitting a draft of proposed legisla- 
tion to amend section 201 of the Flood 
Control Act of 1965 to authorize the Sec- 
retary of the Army to construct, operate, 
and maintain water resource develop- 
ment projects costing less than $10 mil- 
lion, was taken from the Speaker’s table 
and referred to the Committee on Public 
Works. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUB- 
LIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 

Mr. TUCK: Committee on the Judiciary. 
S. 3051. An act granting the consent of Con- 
gress to the compact between Missouri and 
Kansas creating the Kansas City Area Trans- 
portation District and the Kansas City Area 
Trnsportation Authority; with amendment 
(Rept. No. 1901). Referred to the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRI- 
VATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr. MOORE: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H. R. 8614. A bill for the relief of Miss Rajka 


* 
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Soda; with amendment (Rept. No. 1902). Re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole House. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. CONTE: 

H.R. 17368. A bill to reclassify certain posi- 
tions in the postal field service, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Post Office 
and Civil Service. 

By Mr. DENT: 

H.R. 17364. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to allow teachers to 
deduct from gross income the expenses in- 
curred in pursuing courses for academic 
credit and degrees at institutions of higher 
education and including certain travel; to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. FOGARTY: 

H.R. 17365. A bill to amend section 901 of 
the Federal Aviation Act of 1958 to provide 
that air carriers shall be liable in damages for 
violation of their duty to transport certain 
passengers; to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. WILLIAM D. FORD: 

H.R. 17366. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to allow teachers to 
deduct from gross income the expenses incur- 
red in pursuing courses for academic credit 
and degrees at institutions of higher educa- 
tion and including certain travel; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. GONZALEZ: 

H.R. 17367. A bill to provide that certain 
highways extending from Laredo, Tex., to 
the point where U.S. Highway 81 crosses the 
border between North Dakota and Canada 
shall be known collectively as the Pan 
American Highway; to the Committee on 
Public Works. 

By Mr. HOLLAND: 

H.R. 17368. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 with respect to the 
income tax treatment of business develop- 
ment corporations; to the Committee on 
“Ways and Means. 

By Mr. HORTON: 

H.R. 17369. A bill to amend the Federal 
Water Pollution Control Act in order to im- 
prove and make more effective certain pro- 
grams pursuant to such act; to the Commit- 
tee on Public Works. 

H.R. 17870. A bill to provide grants for 
assistance in the research and development 
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of methods to abate pollution of the waters 
of Lake Ontario and Lake Erie; to the Com- 
mittee on Public Works. 

H.R. 17371. A bill to amend the act of 
March 3, 1899, to authorize the United States 
to recover by civil actions the cost of remov- 
ing certain obstructions from the navigable 
waters of the United States, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Public 
Works. 

H.R. 17372. A bill to increase the invest- 
ment credit allowable with respect to 
facilities to control water and air pollution; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. HOWARD: 

H.R. 17373. A bill to provide compensation 
to survivors of local law enforcement officers 
killed while apprehending persons for com- 
mitting Federal crimes; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. O'NEILL of Massachusetts: 

H.R. 17874. A bill to authorize the Secre- 
tary of the Interior to conduct a study of the 
Charles River and its tributaries in Massa- 
chusetts; to the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. REINECKE: 

H.R. 17375. A bill to establish a National 
Commission on Public Management, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Govern- 
ment Operations. 

By Mr. RIVERS of South Carolina: 

H.R. 17876. A bill to authorize the disposal 
of nickel from the national stockpile; to the 
Committee on Armed Services. 

By Mr. ROONEY of Pennsylvania: 

H.R.17377. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to allow teachers to 
deduct from gross income the expenses in- 
curred in pursuing courses for academic 
credit and degrees at institutions of higher 
education and including certain travel; to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. RUMSFELD: 

H.R. 17378. A bill to establish a National 
Commission on Reform of Federal Criminal 
Laws; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. SICKLES: 

H.R. 17379. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to allow teachers to 
deduct from gross income the expenses in- 
curred in pursuing courses for academic 
credit and degrees at institutions of higher 
education and including certain travel; to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. WYDLER: 

H.R. 17380. A bill to establish a National 
Commission on Public Management, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Gov- 
ernment Operations. 
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By Mr. ST. ONGE: 

H. Con, Res. 991. Concurrent resolution 
expressing the sense of Congress with respect 
to invoking the rights of article XXVIII of 
the General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. ADAMS (by request): 

H. R. 17381. A bill for the relief of Annette 
Lave Ostergaard; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. BURKE: 

H.R. 17382. A bill for the relief of Lina M. 
Chen, also known as Chen Sheung Ta; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. MacGREGOR: 

H.R. 17383. A bill for the relief of Mauritz 
A. Sterner; to the Committee on the Judici- 
ary. 

By Mr. REES: 

H.R. 17384, A bill for the relief of Jacques 
Benchay; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 17385. A bill for the relief of Regina 
Krengel and her children, Moshe Krengel, 
Isreal Krengel, and Miriam Krengel; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. UDALL: 

H.R, 17386. A bill for the relief of certain 
6 gid ail to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause I of rule XXII, petitions 
and papers were laid on the Clerk’s desk 
and referred as follows: 

425. By the SPEAKER: Petition of Miss 
Mary Abbondondolo and Michael Abbondon- 
dolo, Jr., Glen Head, Long Island, N.Y., rela- 
tive to investigation of their constitutional 
rights; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

426. Also, petition of Paul R. Ellenburg, 
Fort Madison, Iowa., relative to complaint of 
violation of constitutional rights; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

427. Also, petition of Leland G. Shepard, 
Fort Madison, Iowa, relative to complaint of 
violation of constitutional rights; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

428. Also, petition of William M. Jackson, 
Downey, Calif., relative to pensions for World 
War I veterans; to the Committee on Vet- 
erans’ Affairs. 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


Marine Reserve Anniversary 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. TENO RONCALIO 


OF WYOMING 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 26, 1966 

Mr. RONCALIO. Mr. Speaker, I am 
pleased today to call attention to the 
50th anniversary of the Marine Corps 
Reserve. This program was officially 
created when President Woodrow Wil- 
son signed an act of the 64th Congress 
on August 29, 1916. 


It was strengthened by the creation of 
the Fleet Marine Force in 1933 and the 
Navy Reserve Act of 1938 which author- 
ized increased pay and disability pay to 
reservists. 

The Nation will never forget that vol- 
unteer reservists gave the Marine Corps 
a nucleus of men right after the bombing 
of Pearl Harbor, and in 1950 the fastest 
mobilization of marine reserves in Amer- 
ican history sparked the Inchon land- 
ing in Korea. 

Men in Wyoming are proud to be a 
part of the 100,000 Marine Ready Re- 
servists. Some are in organized units, 
some are members of air or ground vol- 


unteer units who train regularly in their 
military speciality skills. Others par- 
ticipate in organized Marine Corps train- 
ing at least 2 weeks each year. 

With the new reorganization plan of 
1962, these Wyomingites are part of the 
Fourth Division Wing Team which has 
the capability to be deployed to any 
trouble spot in the world in record time. 

The officers and men of the Marine 
Corps Reserve, indeed the entire Na- 
tion, can take pride in this 50th anni- 
versary. The organization of the Re- 
serve is more efficient, the men better 
trained than ever before, contributing 
to the U.S. defense posture that is sec- 
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ond to none. To the Marine Corps Re- 
serve we offer our congratulations and 
gratitude for a job well done. 


Milford Center Sesquicentennial- 
Centennial 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
F 


HON. CLARENCE J. BROWN, JR. 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 26, 1966 


Mr. CLARENCE J. BROWN, JR. Mr. 
Speaker, on Sunday, August 21, 1966, I 
had the pleasure of participating in the 
sesquicentennial and centennial of Mil- 
ford Center, Union County, Ohio. A 
mile-long parade of antique autos, floats, 
marching bands, and covered wagons cli- 
maxed the celebration. Participating in 
the parade were Mayor Clyde Jenkins; 
the Fairbanks, Marysville, and Triad 
high school bands; Sesquicentennial 
Queen Teresa Bennett and her court; 
many floats made by residents and or- 
ganizations of the community; and the 
VFW color guard. 

Following are my remarks on this oc- 
casion: 

I am glad to have the opportunity of help- 
ing celebrate the sesquicentennial of the 
founding of the Village of Milford Center and 
the centennial of its final incorporation, 

There is certainly no need to feel apolo- 
getic about coming from a small town. I 
might point out that seven of the original 
astronauts came from small towns. 

The records show that Milford Center was 
the oldest town in Union County at the time 
of its founding in 1816 by George Reed, the 
first white man to penetrate the wilderness 
in 1799. 

The first settlers of Milford were New Eng- 
landers, who came from Vermont, New Hamp- 
shire, Massachusetts and Rhode Island. They 
settled on the famous “Darby Plains”, which 
were noted for their level surface and deep, 
rich soll. 

These hardy New Englanders recognized 
the value of this land and stayed to develop 
it. From its earliest days this has been an 
excellent grazing and stock country, and it 
was later developed successfully for raising 
corn and wheat. 

The names of these early settlers are still 
found among the present inhabitants of 
Milford Center—Erb, Gabriel, Hammond, 
Hill, Howard, Kimball, Miller, Mitchell, Nicol, 
Thompson, Woodworth. 

In the tradition of New England, these 
energetic, enterprising men and women 
quickly established schools and churches, 
and built roads. They also built saw mills, 
tanneries, grist mills, carding mills; and 
later fine carriages, buggies and wagons were 
manufactured here. 

Milford soon became the principal trading 
point in Union County. 

The first Union County Court House was 
here. 

A future Vice President of the United 
States grew up near here, Charles Warren 
Fairbanks. i 

It is towns such as Milford Center that 
have made America strong. From roots such 
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as these have sprung the people who have 
made our country what it is, and preserved 
it. Union County, with a population of 
16,607 at the time of the Civil War, sent 
3,200 men—more than any other Northern 
County. The 32nd O. VII. saw more service 
than any other Northern regiment and 633 
men lost their lives. 

The hardy pioneers who suffered untold 
hardships to settle the wilderness, and those 
who came later, have given us our heritage 
that is an ever-present strength in times of 
stress and hardship. 

If we can only remember the lessons they 
have taught us that there is no substitute 
for thrift and honest toil, we shall continue 
to grow and develop into what we were des- 
tined to be as a nation. 

I am reminded of an essay by an un- 
known author entitled “I Am the Nation” 
which is hanging on the wall of my office in 
Washington: 


“I AM THE NATION 


“I was born on July 4, 1776, and the 
Declaration of Independence is my birth 
certificate. The bloodlines of the world run 
in my veins, because I offered freedom to the 
oppressed. I am many things, and many 
people. Iam the nation. 

“I am 195 million souls—and the ghost of 
millions who have lived and died for me. 

“I am Nathan Hale and Paul Revere. I 
stood at Lexington and fired the shot heard 
around the world. I am Washington, Jef- 
ferson and Patrick Henry. I am John Paul 
Jones, the Green Mountain Boys and Davy 
Crockett. I am Lee and Grant and Abe 
Lincoln. 

“I remember the Alamo, the Maine and 
Pearl Harbor. When freedom called I an- 
swered and stayed until it was over, over 
there. I left my heroic dead in Flanders 
Fields, on the rock of Corregidor, on the 
bleak slopes of Korea and in the steaming 
jungle of Viet-Nam. 

“I am the Brooklyn Bridge, the wheat 
lands of Kansas and the granite hills of Ver- 
mont. I am the coalfields of the Virginias 
and Pennsylvania, the fertile lands of the 
Ohio, the Golden Gate and the Grand Can- 
yon. I am Independence Hall, the Monitor 
and the Merrimac, 

“I am big. I sprawl from the Atlantic to 
the Pacific ...my arms reach out to em- 
brace Alaska and Hawail...3 million 
square miles throbbing with industry. I am 
more than 5 million farms. I am forest, 
field, mountain and desert. I am quiet 
villages—and cities that never sleep. 

“You can look at me and see Ben Frank- 
lin walking down the streets of Philadelphia 
with his breadloaf under his arm. You can 
see Betsy Ross with her needle. You can 
see the lights of Christmas, and hear the 
strains of ‘Auld Lang Syne’ as the calendar 
turns. 

“I am Babe Ruth and the World Series. 
I am 130,000 schools and colleges, and 320,000 
churches where my people worship God as 
they think best. I am a ballot dropped in a 
box, the roar of a crowd in a stadium and 
the voice of a choir in a cathedral. I am 
an editorial in a newspaper and a letter to 
a Congressman. I am a 4-H Club Member 
and a Boy Scout, a Rotarian and a member 
of the DAR, and the newest citizen learning 
of his adopted heritage. 

“I am Eli Whitney and Stephen Foster. 
I am Tom Edison, Albert Einstein and Billy 
Graham. I am Horace Greeley, Will Rogers 
and the Wright brothers. I am George 
Washington Carver, Daniel Webster and 
Albert Sabin. 

“T am Longfellow, Harriet Beecher Stowe, 
Walt Whitman and Tom Paine. 
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“Yes, I am the nation, and these are the 
things that I am. I was conceived in free- 
dom, and, God willing, in freedom I will 
spend the rest of my days. 

“May I possess always the integrity, the 
courage and the strength to keep myself 
unshackled, to remain a citadel of freedom 
and a beacon of hope to the world. 

“This is my wish, my goal, my prayer in 
this year of 1966—one hundred and ninety 
years after I was born.” 


Mendel Rivers Honored by Veterans of 
Foreign Wars 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. W. J. BRYAN DORN 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, August 26, 1966 


Mr. DORN. Mr. Speaker, when I ar- 
rived in New York City last evening to 
address the annual Dixie banquet of the 
Veterans of Foreign Wars, the chief topic 
of conversation was the outstanding ad- 
dress delivered earlier in the day by our 
distinguished, beloved and able colleague, 
the Honorable L. MENDEL RIVERS. 

The American people, the Congress 
and South Carolinians, in particular, are 
proud that Chairman Rivers of the 
Armed Services Committee was pre- 
sented the National Gold Medal of Merit 
by the Veterans of Foreign Wars of the 
United States. I congratulate the Veter- 
ans of Foreign Wars for bestowing this 
high honor upon one we all love and ad- 
mire and one who has served his country 
and the cause of freedom so ably and so 
well. 

Mr. Speaker, I commend Mr. Rivers’ 
outstanding and superb address follow- 
ing the presentation to my colleagues 
and to the people of our country: 
PRESENTATION OF THE NATIONAL GOLD MEDAL 

OF MERIT TO Hon. L. MENDEL Rivers, DEMO- 

CRAT, OF SOUTH CAROLINA, CHAIRMAN, HOUSE 

ARMED SERVICES COMMITTEE, AT THE 67TH 

NATIONAL CONVENTION OF THE VETERANS OF 

FOREIGN WARS OF THE UNITED STATES, 

GRAND BALLROOM, New York HILTON, Au- 

GUST 25, 1966 

Commander-in-Chief Borg, it is difficult, 
indeed, for me to express how deeply I ap- 
preciate the honor which you have just be- 
stowed upon me. 

One of the reasons this award means s0 
much to me is that it comes from the 
Veterans of Foreign Wars of the United 
States. I have long looked forward to the 
opportunity of being able to tell you the high 
regard which I have for your organization. 

I can tell you from personal observation of 
the unusual and continuing contributions 
which the V.F.W. makes toward the 
strengthening of our Nation. The positions 
which you have taken on national defense 
problems have been of historic importance. 

Your judgment in these matters is sound 
because your thinking is alert and your 
strategic insight is unusually keen, 

In the time available to me, I would like to 
talk to you very frankly—because that is the 
only way I know how to talk—about the 
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most important subject before our Nation 
today. It is a subject which I know is fore- 
most in the minds of the combat veterans. 
And, I wish that everybody shared your un- 
derstanding and concern. 

I refer, of course, to the problem of our 
national security. 

First, let me say that I believe that in 
many ways we are the strongest nation in 
the world. I would like to be able to tell 
you that we have everything we need to be 
strong as we should be, and as strong as we 
must be. 

But, you who have seen combat over- 
seas know the danger of engaging in wish- 
ful thinking and looking at things through 
an unjustified excess of optimism. 

This is no time for any one in our Nation, 
or in the free world, to indulge in the decep- 
tive luxury of wearing rose-colored glasses. 

When you are up against a determined and 
vicious—and let's admit it—smart enemy, 
which Communism is, there is nothing more 
disastrous or deadly than wishful thinking. 

So with that as preface, let’s talk candidly 
about some of these things that are of con- 
cern to you and me in our desire to see 
America strong and see America survive. 

First, there is the matter of the war on 
Vietnam, 

Let’s make no mistake about it, it may not 
be declared, but it’s a war. Anybody who has 
different thoughts hasn't seen—like your past 
and present National Commander-in-Chiefs 
have—the suffering and bravery and, un- 
fortunately, the sad procession of caskets 
carrying home the remains of those who have 
fought and fallen for freedom. 

I share with you of the VF. W. the firm be- 
lief that the United States is doing the right 
thing in fighting against Communism in 
Vietnam. I fully endorse your resolution 
that we must do everything required to win— 
and I emphasize the word WIN—in Vietnam. 

The war is taking a heavy ‘toll in lives— 
some 4600 so far—in wealth, and in materiel. 
But the cost of losing it will be infinitely 
higher. 

There may be doubts as to the importance 
of Vietnam as far as the beatniks, the cam- 
pus sit-ins, and the psuedo-intellectuals, are 
concerned. But I say to you, in all sin- 
cerity, there is no doubt as to the strategic 
importance of Vietnam as far as the gen- 
eral staffs in Peking, Hanoi, and Moscow are 
concerned, 

They know if they can get South Vietnam, 
they will have taken the strategic linch-pin 
of Southeast Asia, perhaps the western Pa- 
cific and the Far East. The road to Singa- 
pore will be open—sans Bing Crosby, Bob 
Hope, and Dorothy Lamour—and the ap- 
proaches to Australia will be unchallenged. 

One of the greatest services your organiza- 
tion has performed has been the manner in 
which you have been telling the American 
people—and very correctly so—that the secu- 
rity of the United States is very directly in- 
volved in the war in Vietnam. You know 
why! 

If South Vietham falls, we will have lost 
the southern land anchor of our outer de- 
tense line in the western Pacific. And I don't 
need to tell you veterans of combat—what 
tt means to have your flank turned. 

But this brings me to this question. If 
we are doing the right thing in fighting in 
Vietnam, do we have all the right things to 
fight with? In all candidness, I must say to 
you that while we are doing the right thing 
in fighting, we aren't fully prepared or 
equipped to do so. 

For a nation such as ours, blessed by nature 
with an abundance of raw materials and 
possessing the industrial complex to manu- 
facture what we need, there is no excuse for 
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any shortages of material required by our 
fighting men. 

Take the matter of tactical air support for 
ground troops, as an example. In this kind 
of conflict in Vietnam, tactical air support is 
indispensable. It’s an integral part of war- 
making ability. Because of its importance, 
the House Armed Services Committee, of 
which it is my privilege to be Chairman, re- 
cently investigated—and will continue to in- 
vestigate—the whole matter of close air 
support. 

So far we have found out a lot of things, 
and some of them weren’t pleasant, either. 
We found out that in spite of some of the 
magnificent accomplishments in the air, 
there has been a tendency to ignore the re- 
quirements of the troops on the ground for 
close air support. The Committee con- 
cluded that the ground soldiers not only 
need, but are entitled to, better air support 
than they have received. 

The Committee concluded that too much 
time has been wasted on this subject in the 
Department of Defense by relying on com- 
puters. The issue has been over-studied and 
under-decided. There has been too much 
emphasis on cost-effectiveness and there has 
been too much reduction in efficiency. We 
need greater emphasis upon improved close 
air support techniques and upon the kind 
of planes to provide it. 

One of the reasons why the importance 
of close air support was downgraded stems 
from the conclusion of some in high places 
that there wouldn’t be any more wars like we 
are fighting in Vietnam. The idea that mis- 
siles and atomic bombs were the universal 
weapon of future conflicts has led us into 
many strategic pit-falls from which we are 
only now, at great cost, extricating ourselves. 

And here again, I want to salute the Vet- 
erans of Foreign Wars. You never fell for 
that false theory that the tough, grinding 
war of slugging it out on the ground was a 
thing of the past. You understood the na- 
ture of Communist aggression and you knew 
that there would be this kind of conflict 
in distant places in the unforeseeable fu- 
ture. Furthermore, you have been telling 
our Nation that we should be ready for this 
kind of conflict. 

In addition to understanding the need for 
the ground soldier and air power, you have 
demontrated a rare appreciation of the need 
for a modern and growing Navy. 

Your resolution calling for increased naval 
construction and emphasis upon nuclear 
power again demonstrates your understand- 
ing of our national security requirements, 

Again I want to emphasize that in voic- 
ing apprehensions with respect to what we 
should have, I am not being negative in my 
approach to our needs. I am proud, as I am 
sure you are, of the fact that the United 
States is today the world’s greatest sea 
power. 

But we should not let this sense of pride 
mislead us into a false sense of security. 
Our dominance of the sea must certainly 
not be taken for granted. 

Regardless of what else the men in the 
Kremlin may be, they are cold, calculating 
strategists. They know the free world is an 
oceanic coalition depending upon the sea 
lanes for trade in peace and for war sup- 
plies in time of conflict. They know that 
if they can sever the sea lanes, they will deal 
us a harmful, if not decisive, blow. 

Because they require a navy to support 
their aggressive objectives, the Kremlin has 
gone ahead and built one. 

In the few years since the end of World 
War II, Russian naval power has supplanted 
England as the second ranking sea power in 
the world. 
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Today the Soviet Union has a modern 
high seas fleet and, very significantly, it has 
the world’s largest submarine fleet with a 
steadily growing percentage of it nuclear- 
powered. 

And where do we stand? We stand facing 
a day of reckoning, and that day of reckon- 
ing may well be the moment of truth for the 
United States and the entire Free World. 
It’s for that reason—and others—that I have 
established a special subcommittee on Anti- 
Submarine Warfare. 

Because we have been unwilling to pay the 
price of keeping our navy modern, we are, 
as an investigation of the House Armed Serv- 
ices Committee some years ago disclosed, 
facing simultaneous obsolescence of tremen- 
dous chunks of our navy. This block-ob- 
solescence of huge portions of our navy sim- 
ply means, in practical terms, that the ships 
are becoming over-age and they are wearing 
out. 

And obsolescent, worn out, ships are not 
the means by which a great maritime nation 
can hope to retain first place in sea power 
against a vicious and deadly enemy like the 
Soviet Union. 

It means that this Nation had better face 
up to the facts, as you of the V.F.W. believe 
we should. We had better get underway 
with the most massive naval construction 
program in history. 

And while we are at it, we should make it 
@ nuclear powered navy—and we are going 
to insist upon it. 

We have everything we need today, the 
industrial capacity, the technical know-how, 
and operating experience, and the inescap- 
able requirement to have a nuclear-powered 
navy—everything that is—except one thing: 
the determination in some places in the 
Pentagon to do it. 

In addition, our Nation should get on with 
the further development and large scale pro- 
curement of an improved interceptor aircraft 
for our Air Force and Navy. 

We also need a follow-on—and we should 
have been getting it long ago—for the B-52 
bombers. Every day we see the continuing 
need for our long range multi-engine high 
performance jet bomber. We haven't got 
that kind of bomber on the way now, but 
we had better get it as soon as possible. 

But, while we speak of materiel, let us 
never forget—and here again is something 
that you combat veterans understand—that 
the most important and the most precious 
part of our defense establishment is the 
people in it. This, unfortunately, is some- 
thing that the computers with all their 
flashing lights and clicking thoughts cannot 
comprehend. Nor, I suspect, can those who 
program the computers. 

It is high time that more consideration 
is given to the fighting men who are fighting 
for our country. 

I am still angry over the manner in which 
the housing program for our servicemen and 
their dependents was postponed. We are 
building government office buildings, roads, 
and just about every other kind of construc- 
tion that the ingenuity of government spend- 
ers can imagine. But, when it came to 
cutting costs we took it out of the family 
housing, the barracks, and the hospitals for 
our fighting men. 

In matters bettering the conditions of U.S. 
servicemen, I want to thank you of the 
V.F.W. for the leadership you have shown 
concerning the air travel problems of sery- 
icemen on leave. We felt that things were 
so bad that we are holding special hearings 
on this problem by the Armed Services Com- 
mittee of the House. 

The Veterans of Foreign Wars of the 
United States presented the leadoff testi- 
mony. 
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Already regulations have been changed so 
that planes flying empty can now be used 
by servicemen on leave. Airlines are get- 
ting together to try to arrange for guaranteed 
seating for servicemen on reduced fares. 
Also, the airlines are working on a procedure 
to prevent servicemen, after once getting a 
seat, not getting bumped enroute to their 
destination. 

At this point, I do want to compliment 
the Nation’s airlines for the manner in 
which they have responded to the problems 
and deficlences brought out in the course 
of our hearings. They are, I am convinced, 
working to improve the air transportation 
situation for our servicemen. 

A further thought with respect to our Na- 
tion's defense forces. We must never forget 
the importance of, and our dependence upon, 
our Reserve forces. They are vital and in- 
dispensable elements of our defense struc- 
ture. They must be strong in numbers, 
They must be well trained, and they must be 
canes with modern weaponry. 

I share the V.F.W.’s belief that we need 
both the National Guard and the Reserve. 
To that end it was my privilege to be a co- 
sponsor of a recent bill to set the minimum 
strength of the National Guard and the Re- 
serve, to assure its readiness, and to provide 
such forces with modern equipment. 

For the past few months we have been 
hearing a lot of criticism about the draft law. 
Some of the criticism. of the law is justified— 
some is not. 

Probably no law on our statute books gives 
the President as much latitude and flexibility. 
He can order men inducted by age groups— 
if he so desires—that is—if he wanted to take 
only 19-22 year olds—he could do so. He can 
change the priority of induction—just as 
President Kennedy did for married persons— 
even though the law says that marriage alone 
may not be the basis for deferment. 

So much of the criticism—while aimed at 
the Congress—is really criticism of the way 
the law is being administered. 

Local boards—even within the same states, 
and in some cases, the same cities, differ 
greatly in their deferment policies. Their ac- 
tions must be made more uniform—to elimi- 
nate the inexplainable situations which de- 
velop when one young man is drafted who is 
in the same situation as another young man 
who is deferred. 

But the law is not without its shortcom- 
ings—and I can assure you of one thing—if 
Cassius Clay is declared exempt from induc- 
tion as a duly ordained minister—an advocate 
of black power—that part of the law will be 
in for a thorough overhaul! 

We will watch carefully the action of the 
local board in Louisville, Kentucky, U.S.A. 

In conclusion, let me stress these thoughts: 
the United States is the most powerful na- 
tion in the world. There is no good reason 
why we should be fearful of the predatory 
forces communism has set loose upon the 
world. We have the strength to win. We 
must demonstrate that we still have the 
spirit and the will which heretofore charac- 
terized Americans individually, and our na- 
tion as a whole, in times of crises. 

We must also have the intestinal fortitude 
to remove the motes from our own eyes. 
I’m referring to the antics of such people 
as Carmichael and others who would destroy 
our Nation from within. 

What has happened to the leadership of 
our Nation when a man—any man—regard- 
less of color—can—with impunity—advise 
his listeners to tell the President—when he 
is called to serve in the Armed Forces—‘Hell 
no, I’m not going.“ 

The requirement for survival today is real- 
ism, And if we are realistic, we will guage 
the nature of the threat, including the threat 
from within; and we will do those things 
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which we know must be done; and we will 
persevere to victory. We will do so because 
the United States in inherently strong. And 
one of the elements of this national strength 
is the Veterans of Foreign Wars of the United 
States. 

And again, I thank you most humbly for 
the honor you have accorded me today. 


The Horton Attack on Pollution—A 
Special Report 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK HORTON 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 26, 1966 


Mr. HORTON. Mr. Speaker, on July 
22 and 23 of this year, the Natural Re- 
sources and Power Subcommittee of the 
Government Operations Committee held 
extensive hearings and a helicopter in- 
spection tour of water pollution condi- 
tions in the eastern Great Lakes area— 
including Lake Ontario and Lake Erie 
and other waterways in the western 
New York area. 

As ranking minority member of this 
subcommittee, I have participated in 
hearings and inspection tours in several 
areas of the United States, and I have 
developed a deep concern about the seri- 
ousness of water and air pollution. I 
also have studied the means we must 
employ to restore purity and cleanliness 
to our waterways and our atmosphere. 

On his arrival at the Syracuse, N.Y., 
airport during a recent tour, the Presi- 
dent described the problem facing us: 

Today, here in Syracuse, the House Natu- 
ral Resources and Power Subcommittee ... 
has been sitting in hearings to consider new 
means of protecting the water quality of the 
Great Lakes. 

In the United States, at least 20 billion 
gallons of water are wasted each day by pol- 
lution. This is water that could be used 
and reused, if treated properly. Today, it is 
ravaged water—a menace to the health, It 
flows uselessly past water-hungry communi- 
ties to an indifferent sea. 

Citizens of our largest city, in the midst of 
last summer's drought, could only look wist- 
fully at the broad Hudson River as it rolled 
through their city. Clean and usable, it 
could have provided for all of their needs. 
But it could not be used, because it was too 
contaminated for human consumption. 


With the correction of these conditions 
as my goal, it is my privilege today to 
introduce four bills, in addition to six 
antipollution proposals I have already 
introduced this year. 

NEED FOR A POSITIVE APPROACH 


Based on my experience from serving 
on the Natural Resources and Power Sub- 
committee, I am disturbed that some peo- 
ple are spending too much time and 
energy pointing the finger of blame at 
certain States, municipalities or indus- 
tries which contribute to the con- 
tamination of our waterways. and 
atmosphere. 
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Although pollution is not a new prob- 
lem, public awareness of its impact is 
new. And, to one degree or another, we 
all must. bear the blame. 

Large cities, invariably, will contribute 
more than small towns to the condi- 
tion of a lake on which they both are 
situated. A chemical industry, or paper- 
mill, will invariably pollute more than a 
candy store or electronics plant—by the 
very nature of the processes involved. 
This does not justify, however, the 
candy-store owner or a public official 
from the small town showering blame on 
the chemical plant or the large city. We 
will not win the fight against pollution 
by fighting among ourselves. 

Thus, the aim of the first part of my 
antipollution package is to help mold a 
more positive public attitude. 

A proposal I introduced on Monday— 
H.R. 17170—provides for an incentive 
award program, giving recognition to in- 
dustries and municipalities which dem- 
onstrate excellence in waste treatment 
and pollution control programs. The 
Secretary of the Interior would establish 
standards under which this recognition 
would be conferred, and recipient mu- 
nicipalities and industries would be au- 
thorized to display an appropriate flag 
or insignia showing they had earned 
Federal recognition for their waste treat- 
ment efforts. Thus, instead of only em- 
phasizing the failure of industries and 
cities which are serious polluters, we 
would do better to publicly acclaim those 
taking the often costly initiative toward 
pollution abatement. 

In a speech on the House floor last 
Monday, I explained the purpose of H.R. 
17170 as follows: 

I hope to encourage a high level of respon- 
sibility among our Nation’s cities and indus- 
tries, and to focus public attention on those 
at the forefront of the pollution fight on the 
local level and in the private sector. 

Surely all of us recall the recognition that 
was conferred on highly efficient industrial 
facilities during the Second World War. The 
familiar E flags that flew over these sites 
were a source of renewed morale and deter- 
mination for all Americans during that crisis. 
It is my hope that the award program I pro- 
pose will serve a similar purpose in the war 
against pollution of our resources. 


CLEAN WATER WEEK 


A second bill I submitted Monday— 
House Joint Resolution 1275—authorizes 
the President to proclaim the last week 
in October of each year as “Clean Water 
Week.” This affords a further oppor- 
tunity for directing public attention to 
the seriousness and urgency of the task 
we are undertaking to cleanse our water- 
ways: 

INCENTIVE FOR INDUSTRY 

Today I am submitting a 3 
which recognizes that for many indus- 
tries, adequate pollution control facilities 
are beyond their financial reach. This 
bill would provide incentive for invest- 
ment in such facilities by allowing twice 
the normal amount of investment credit 
for this equipment under the Internal 
Revenue Code. This will encourage in- 
dustry to eliminate what is now a heavy 
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contribution to the contamination of our 
lakes, rivers, and atmosphere. 

Earlier this year, I introduced H.R. 
12478, providing a tax incentive for con- 
structing water treatment works by per- 
mitting the expenditures for this purpose 
to be deducted as current expenses in- 
stead of being capitalized and depre- 
ciated. These two measures differ in the 
technical means employed to provide a 
tax incentive for industrial pollution 
control, Perhaps both are needed to pro- 
vide adequate incentive. It is my hope 
that the Ways and Means Committee will 
move swiftly toward approval of a work- 
able tax incentive program, so that this 
hoped-for reduction in industrial pollu- 
tion can become a reality. 

SEVEN BILLION SIX HUNDRED AND FIFTY MILLION 
DOLLARS FOR TREATMENT FACILITIES 

A major segment of my antipollution 
package looks toward the provision of 
adequate Federal aid to combat water 
pollution. One proposal, which is simi- 
lar in some respects to the omnibus bill 
passed last month by the Senate, au- 
thorizes $7.65 billion over the next 5 
years in assistance to States and locali- 
ties for the construction of waste treat- 
ment facilities. The Senate bill pro- 
vides $6 billion, including only $150 mil- 
lion for the present fiscal year, and the 
bill as amended in the House Public 
Works Committee authorizes even less 
funding for this program. My new pro- 
posal, in line with H.R. 12456, which I 
previously introduced, authorizes $300 
million for fiscal 1967. Also, my bill 
authorizes Federal participation in treat- 
ment facilities grants of up to 70 percent. 

The Senate-passed bill would allow 
only 30 percent, and the bill as amended 
in the House Public Works Committee 
would provide for 30 percent with an 
option to States to increase the Federal 
share to 40 percent under certain State 
programs. Considering the budgeting 
problems of most counties and localities, 
Federal participation to this limited ex- 
tent will not provide sufficient assistance 
to those communities needing help most 
urgently. 

Commenting on the Senate-passed 
bill, and proposals like mine which au- 
thorize expenditures of $6 billion and 
above for the pollution fight, a recent is- 
sue of Federal Aid Reporter said: 


Conscious of the urgency and vastness of 
the problem, Congress seems determined to 
proceed beyond Administration requests into 
what may emerge as the nation's biggest 
domestic commitment of the year. 


In an earlier bill, H.R. 13087, I pro- 
posed that the new Department of Hous- 
ing and Urban Development be author- 
ized to make grants for the construction 
of sewage treatment and public water 
facilities in suburban areas. These com- 
munities are undergoing very rapid pop- 
ulation growth, and some Federal help 
is needed to insure that this growth does 
not outstrip the ability to provide needed 
water and pollution-abatement facilities. 

During an April 1 television broadcast 
on this bill, I said: 

Working with village and town officials 
both in Monroe and Wayne County, New 
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York, I have gained a personal acquaintance 
with the expenses communities face in pro- 
viding public facilities. The suburbs un- 
fortunately have not benefited to the same 
extent in Federal assistance programs as 
have the cities and rural areas. And, their 
rapid expansion is proving very costly in 
terms of the taxes required to support it. 
Therefore, because of the heavy Federal 
tax burden that is borne by suburbs, I be- 
lieve we can and should increase the assist- 
ance grants for basic water and sewer fa- 
cilities for the rapidly growing suburban 
communities. Water supply and adequate 
waste treatment are two of the most pressing 
needs in our suburbs, and I hope this new 
Horton bill can help to provide an effective 
and efficient answer. 
IMMEDIATE HELP FOR LAKE ONTARIO AND LAKE 
ERIE 


Further, my legislative package re- 
flects concern with two special areas of 
the pollution problem which require sep- 
arate attention. I am introducing to- 
day the Lake Ontario and Lake Erie 
Water Pollution Control Act of 1966, to 
authorize $3,500,000 each year for the 
next 4 years for the development of 
projects designed to correct the contami- 
nated condition of these two important 
bodies of water. While long range re- 
search programs both proposed and un- 
derway will suffice for most areas of the 
country—where beaches remain open 
and where pollution has not reached 
critical proportions—Lake Ontario and 
Lake Erie have already reached this 
sorry state. Lake Erie is today almost 
biologically dead, and must be revived. 
This will require more than a cessation 
of contamination, since the ability of the 
lake to cleanse itself is in question. Lake 
Ontario, while not yet in this condition, 
is nearing it. My bill would focus spe- 
cial attention, and earmark special 
funds, for reviving these once beautiful 
lakes. 

On July 12, I testified before the House 
Committee on Public Works on Great 
Lakes pollution, and I told the commit- 
tee: 


Preservation of the levels of the lakes is 
vital to navigation upon which a great pro- 
portion of the economy of the region de- 
pends. Preservation of the quality is 
equally vital for domestic and industrial use. 
Today the lakes are becoming polluted to a 
dangerous degree, progressively greater as the 
water flows toward the east. Lake Erie, ac- 
cording to the latest findings of the Inter- 
national Joint Commission, is a dying lake. 
It is becoming saturated with pollution and 
algal growth. It is the most shallow of the 
lakes and therefore the most vulnerable. 
Domestic and industrial wastes deposited by 
the great metropolitan centers of Milwaukee, 
Chicago, Detroit, Cleveland, Toledo, Buffalo 
and many lesser communities, as waters flow 
east, become more and more concentrated 
until we see the disgraceful sight of the 
beautiful falls of Niagara filled with flotsam 
and jetsam of waste in many forms, streaked 
with streams of concentrated and odoriferous 
waste substances, mostly chemical, and de- 
caying marine vegetation which are beyond 
the natural ability of the water to cope. 

The lakes have become almost useless for 
fishing, and are far from useful for recrea- 
tional p . The water can be used for 
domestic and industrial purposes only after 
very expensive and complicated methods of 
treatment. It is a serious situation which 
demands immediate and adequate considera- 
tion. 
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While Lake Erie presents the most immedi- 
ate problem because of its relative shallow- 
ness, much the same conditions have been 
on the increase in Lake Ontario with the ac- 
cumulation from above Erie added to by 
effluents from communities bounding that 
Lake. Algal growths are increasing and ef- 
fluents from nearly 2 million people are 
being discharged into Lake Ontario on the 
American side and from 2.5 million on the 
Canadian side. The vigor of industry and 
health of the people dependent upon the 
waters of the Lake is dependent upon pres- 
ervation and improvement of the quality of 
its water. Necessity drives us to find a solu- 
tion to the problem of pollution in the Great 
Lakes. The problem is an international one, 
requiring the cooperation of the United 
States and Canada. Already the Interna- 
tional Joint Commission (IJC) has begun a 
study of the problem. It is to be hoped that 
action will result from their study. 

But while international agreement will be 
necessary to completely solve the problem, 
fast and immediate steps to halt pollution 
must be taken. 25 million Americans are 
vitally involved here—we can’t wait for com- 
plex international agreements, which though 
ultimately necessary, will take time. Less 
than three months ago I shared the platform 
at Michigan State University with 2 members 
of the Canadian Parliament, and stressed the 
need for shared responsibility in this field. 
They were in general agreement. But right 
aow, we must take immediate, unilateral 
action. 


H.R. 15595, which I introduced earlier 
this year, provides for a complete water- 
use study of the entire Great Lakes 
region by the U.S. Army Corps of Engi- 
neers. This study will be of immeasur- 
able value in long-range regional plan- 
ning, but action is needed now before 
Lake Erie and Lake Ontario are pol- 
luted beyond hope of revival. My pro- 
posal will answer this immediate need. 

REMOVAL OF HAZARDOUS SUBSTANCES 


The fourth measure I am submitting 
today gives the U.S. Government the 
authority to collect reimbursement for 
its expenses in removing hazardous sub- 
stances from waterways—usually under 
emergency conditions. Thus, under my 
bill the barge loaded with chlorine which 
sank in the Mississippi River recently 
could have been removed by the Gov- 
ernment without any uncertainty as to 
who would bear the cost of removal. 
Often, cargoes are lost in our Nation’s 
rivers and lakes which, if they are not 
quickly removed, kill literally millions 
of fish and marine life, and which add 
to the contamination of fresh water. 
Under my bill, the Government could re- 
Move such cargoes under emergency 
conditions, with the assurance that the 
party responsible for the mishap will pay 
the cost of removal. 

PUBLIC CONCERN IS CRUCIAL 


In recent months, I have initiated a 
personal campaign to alert my constitu- 
ents to the water pollution crisis, I 
have appeared countless times on radio 
and television to bring the many aspects 
of this problem before the public. 

In a June 23 statement, I condemned 
pollution by Federal agencies. 

My comment came in a statement is- 
sued simultaneously with the release of 
a report from the House Government 
Operations Committee listing 235 Fed- 
eral installations as failing to complete 
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remedial action on defective waste water 
disposal practices. The report was based 
on a 1965 survey by the Natural Re- 
sources and Power Subcommittee, of 
which I am the ranking minority mem- 
ber. The text of my statement follows: 

The snail’s pace of attacking and abating 
pollution from its own installations is mak- 
ing a mockery of the Nation’s commitment 
to clean waters. 

I certainly concur with our Subcommittee 
Chairman, Congressman ROBERT E. JONES, 
that the pace of pollution abatement in 
Uncle Sam’s own backyard is too slow. We 
cannot with clear conscience ask others to 
step up their anti-pollution programs in the 
face of such shocking Federal facts. 

Two years ago, as our Subcommittee’s new 
study shows, we identified installations 
needing improvement to put a halt to pollu- 
tion practices. Some have been improved 
and I commend those responsible. But, too 
many—in fact, 70% of the installations cov- 
ered in the report—still are pollution ofend- 
ers. If further foot-dragging, fund diver- 
sion, or other unwarranted delays continue 
to mock Federal leadership in water pollu- 
tion control, I shall suggest stringent steps 
to deal with the offenders. 


On the next day—June 24—I endorsed 
a plan to halt Federal aid for construc- 
tion of combined sewage systems, which 
contribute to water pollution. The text 
of my news release on that date follows: 

Congressman FRANK Horton, the ranking 
Republican on the House Natural Resources 
and Power Subcommittee of Government 
Operations, gave his “enthusiastic endorse- 
ment” today to recommendations aimed at 
blocking Federal urban renewal aid for con- 
struction of combined storm-sanitary sewers. 

The anti-pollution Subcommittee's study 
of the contamination problem posed by 
mixing sewage and storm water runoff in 
the same mains was released today by the 
House Government Operations Committee. 

“It is probably a little known fact among 
the American public,” Horton said, “but the 
existence of these combined sewer systems in 
nearly 2,000 cities of our country makes the 
matter a major concern. 

“Everytime a heavy rain hits these com- 
munities, the combined sewers allow un- 
treated sewage to bypass treatment plants 
and pour its poison into surrounding water- 
ways. 

“I am convinced, based on our Subcom- 
mittee’s work, that no new urban renewal 
project should be approved unless it has 
separate sewer systems. While this step will 
not, of itself, end the problem of water 
pollution, it will help us to turn the corner.” 


In a discussion of combined storm and 
sanitary sewage systems, Federal Aid 
Reporter commented: 

Combined sewers represent, in theory, a 
reasonable way of dealing with heavy water 
flows, for even if such flows do wash out some 
sewage, there is all the more dilutant to go 
with it. However, most such systems were 
built with far too little normal capacity for 
current sewage-disposal needs, with the re- 
sult that there is overflow of sewage- and 
sludge-laden waters in all but the driest 
weather. 


On July 7, the Natural Resources and 
Power Subcommittee’s Rochester pollu- 
tion hearings were announced: 

Horton SETS POLLUTION HEARINGS HERE 

WasHINGTON, July 7—A Congressional 
Committee will hold water pollution hear- 
ings in Rochester Friday, July 22, according 
to an announcement made today by Con- 
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gressman FRANK Horton. The lawmaker is 
the ranking Republican of the House Govern- 
ment Operations Committee’s Subcommittee 
on Natural Resources and Power which will 
conduct the probe. 

Horton said Subcommittee Chairman RoB- 
ERT E. Jones, Jr., of Alabama agreed to his 
request for the hearings and also authorized 
an additional day of field inspections by the 
Subcommittee’s Congressmen. 

The hearings will open at 9:00 a.m. in the 
Court of Claims Chambers of the Monroe 
County Hall of Justice. County Manager 
Gordon A. Howe told Horron and Jones the 
county was pleased to cooperate by making 
the courtroom available for the hearing. 

Witnesses from public and private agencies 
across New York State are being invited to 
testify or submit statements for the record. 
Statements for the legislative record of the 
hearings also are invited from interested in- 
dividuals, according to HORTON. 

Horton said the principal purpose of the 
hearing and inspection visits will be to assess 
pollution problems in the drainage basin of 
Lake Ontario and Lake Erie. The scope of 
the hearings relates to Horton’s new Dill 
proposing a comprehensive water resources 
study of the Great Lakes with emphasis on 
Ontario and Erie. The Army Corps of Engi- 
neers, which would conduct such a study un- 
der the terms of Horton's bill, already has 
reported to Congress that it feels the study 
is warranted at this time because the large 
concentration of people and industry on the 
Great Lakes has caused water and water- 
related problems, 

During the Subcommittee’s inspection 
tour, scheduled for Saturday, July 23, Hor- 
Ton said he expects that boats and helicop- 
ters will be used to give his colleagues the 
broadest possible picture of pollution prob- 
lems in the shortest possible time. 

Luncheons and receptions for the visiting 
Congressmen also are anticipated, and de- 
tails will be issued prior to the hearings. 

In addition to Chairman Jones, majority 
members of the Subcommittee are Congress- 
man JoHN S. Monacan of Connecticut, J. En- 
warp RousH of Indiana, Davin S. Kine of 
Utah, Henry HELSTOSKI of New Jersey, and 
JoRN E. Moss of California. Serving with 
Horron as minority members are Congress- 
men Howard H. CALLAWAY of Georgia and 
JOHN N. ERL RN BORN of Illinois. 

Chairman of the full committee is Con- 
gressman WILLIAM L. Dawson of Illinois. 
Congresswoman FLORENCE P. DWYER of New 
Jersey is the ranking minority member of the 
Government Operations Committee. 


On July 13, the Rochester hearing wit- 
nesses were announced: 

Water POLLUTION EXPERTS To TESTIFY 

WASHINGTON, July 13.—Officials from Fed- 
eral, State and local governments and numer- 
ous civic organizations will testify on water 
pollution problems before the House Natural 
Resources and Power Subcommittee in 
Rochester on July 22, Congressman HORTON 
announced today. The Subcommittee, a unit 
of the House Government Operations Com- 
mittee, will hold a full day of public hearings 
on pollution in the Lake Ontario-Lake Erie 
drainage basins. 

Horton said Matthew Welsh, Chairman of 
the United States section of the International 
Joint Commission, and officials from the De- 
partment of the Interior and the Army Corps 
of Engineers have been invited to testify for 
the Federal Government. Governor Rocke- 
feller has been invited to head a New York 
State delegation of witnesses which also is to 
include experts from the State Health De- 
partment and the State Conservation Depart- 
ment. Monroe County Manager Gordon A. 
Howe and Rochester Mayor Frank T. Lamb 
are expected to appear. 
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Horron, who requested the hearing in his 
role as ranking minority member of the Sub- 
committee said a wide range of interested 
organizations also are being asked to desig- 
nate witnesses. Among them are the Monroe 
County Conservation Council, the Water Re- 
sources Council of Monroe County, the 
League of Women Voters, the Chamber of 
Commerce, and the Associated Industries of 
New York State. Also being invited to pre- 
sent their views are representatives from the 
New York State Conservation Council, the 
Rochester Committee for Scientific Informa- 
tion, the Federated Garden Clubs, and the 
National Wildlife Federation. 

The day of hearings will be followed by a 
full day of field inspections on Saturday, 
July 23. Boats and helicopters are expected 
to be used to give Horton and his colleagues 
a view of pollution conditions in the affected 
area. 


Four days before the hearings on the 
eastern Great Lakes were held in Roch- 
ester, I released the details of the fleld 
inspection which followed the taking of 
testimony: 

HORTON DETAILS CONGRESSIONAL PROBE 

WASHINGTON, July 18.—Congressman Hor- 


TON furnished details today on a field in- 
spection by members of the Natural Re- 
Sources and Power Subcommittee of the 
House Committee on Government Opera- 
tions, investigating water pollution problems. 
in the Great Lakes drainage basin. After 
holding a full day of hearings in the Roch- 
ester Civic Center Hall of Justice on Friday, 
July 22, featuring experts from public 
and private agencies, the Subcommittee plans 
to examine the situation first hand by mak- 
ing on-the-spot inspections. 

Saturday morning, the Congressmen will 
travel to the City of Rochéster Sewage Dis- 
posal Plant on Pine Grove Avenue at Durand- 
Eastman Park. Following a tour of the sew- 
age disposal facilities, the committeemen will 
board a Coast Guard Cutter at Summerville 
Station and will cruise out on to Lake On- 
tario to view pollution in the lake, over the 
City disposal outlet pipe, and along the 
beaches. They will then proceed up the 
Genesee River to Hanford Landing near the 
Veterans Memorial Bridge, site of the waste 
treatment facilities for Kodak Park. The 
morning will end with an inspection of this 
plant, to be followed by a luncheon hosted 
by Eastman Kodak Company officials. 

In the afternoon, the Congressmen will 
board helicopters. According to Horton, they 
plan to fly east along the route of the Barge 
Canal as far as the Village of Lyons in Wayne 
County, and then will sweep north to Sodus 
Bay, landing at Sodus Point. There they 
will be met by a delegation of Wayne County 
Officials, headed by Board of Supervisors 
Chairman, Donald Colvin. At that time, the 
Congressmen will be briefed on the area pol- 
lution problem. From Sodus Point, the Con- 
gressmen will fly west along the Lake On- 
tario shoreline to the Niagara River, then 
will swing south over the River to Lake Erie 
and the City of Buffalo, and will return to 
the Rochester Airport by flying east along 
the Barge Canal. 

Horton said that the field inspection will 
permit the Subcommittee to gain a wide view 
of the Lake Ontario pollution situation, and 
will complement the testimony of the Friday 
hearings. 


The importance of public participation 
in the fight against pollution cannot be 
overemphasized. If the public is not. 
aware and concerned about the condi- 
tion of our natural resources, no amount 
of Federal offers of assistance will make 
the difference—just as an antilittering 
campaign would fail without complete 
citizen cooperation. 
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This is the reason I have expended so 
much energy in getting the message 
across to my constituents about pollu- 
tion. I would recommend to all my col- 
leagues in the House that they under- 
take similar campaigns. 
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Mr. Speaker, I am hopeful that the 
Federal antipollution programs I am pro- 
posing today, as well as those I have 
sponsored previously, will receive prompt 
and favorable consideration in Congress. 
Coupled with a high level of public 
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awareness and concern, and necessarily 
with full public cooperation in the fight 
against this shameful waste of natural 
resources, these programs can and will 
restore to our Nation beautiful and plen- 
tiful waterways. 
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